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“ Every  mao's  proper  maoBion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne’s  inheritanco,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
•whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by 'these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  tho  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned. 

**  Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes.” SIR  HenRT  Wotton. 

“ Our  English  word  To  Boild  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  BylSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as’ to  dwelliag-places." Diversions  OE  Purley. 

“ Art  shows  us  man  as  be  can  by  no  other  means  bo  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ‘ nobler  oves  and  nobler  cares,  furnishing  objects  by 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted, —and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness.  ’ 
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ABERDEEN,  8t.  Nicholas  Asflociation, 
903 

AbiDger,  Roman  remains,  19 

Abases  in  i'uroiture  manufacturo,  103G, 
1326 

Academy,  Royal : architecture  at,  46,104, 
126,  155,  179,  205,  331,  267,  283,  312,  480, 
■6U0,  5il,  734  ; diploma  gallery,  398 ; elec- 
tion of  members,  74,  651 ; exhibitions, 
33,  473,  603,  631 ; functions  [of,  771  ; 
prises,  1300;  sculpture  at,  631 

Academy,  Royal  Scottish,  313,  236 

Accidents,  see  weekly  numbers 

Actions,  Ac,  ; — Adams  v.  Barker,  scnlp- 
tor's  claim,  149  ; Angus  v.  Dalton  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Works,  ancient 
buildings  and  the  right  to  support,  313;  At- 
torney-Qeueral  v.  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Cadogan  estate,  33  ; Baker  u.  Mayor 
of  Portsmoulb,  powers  of  urban  anthori- 
ties,  117  ; Baker  o.  Taylor,  wages,  1076  ; 
Bank  of  South  Africa  v.  Stokes,  party- 
wall,  207;  Barker  v.  Lindsay,  light  and 
air,  391 ; Barker  v.  North  Metropolitan 
Tramway  Co.,  Lad  roads,  333;  Belroir 
Hotel  Co.  V.  Wynne,  light  and  air, 
174;  Birmiogham  Corporation  v.  Brom- 
wich Commiisionets,  arbitration,  1287  ; 
Carter  v.  Straney,  breach  of  contract, 
1210;  Chalonr.  Roche,  architect's  claim, 
Ai'J;  Clark  v.  London  and  Provincial 
Bank,  architect’s  responsibilities,  174; 
Clntterbuck  v.  Commissioners  cf  Sewers, 
injuries  to  workman,  788  ; Cor- 
poration of  Hastings  t).  Sonih-Eastern 
Railway  Co.,  station  accommodation, 
630  ; Couper  v.  M'Farlane,  intimidation, 
45;  Dixon  t).  Burrell,  salvago  of  the 
Obelisk,  391  ; Duke  of  Portland  u.  Tutin, 
copyholds, 81G  ; Edwards  v.  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  right  of  buildings  to  support, 
439;  Ellis  :n  t<.  Lsutie,  neglect  of  sani- 
tary precautions,  198,  226,  278 ; Garner 
c.  Metropolitan  Board  of  "VVorks,  com- 
penaatioo,  733  ; Garrett  v.  Kirk,  damage 
in  building,  122;  Goodsou  v.  Oibbins, 
coniract,  944;  Hamand  c.  Leemau,  pro- 
lessional  services,  1183 ; Hiirwiiz  v.  Doyle, 
oil-paiutings  or  oleographs?  122;  Hol- 
born  Board  of  Works  v.  Edwards,  projec- 
tions, 146  ; Hudson  c,  Williams,  dilapi- 
dations, 1182;  Ilugrtian  v.  Hayward, 
light  and  air,  1021 ; Hunt  v.  Wimbledon 
Local  Board,  architect's  claim,  307,  1236, 
1201,  1289:  Hurlstoneu.  Colls,  breach  of 
contract,  2U7 ; Hussey  o.  Horne  Bayne, 
contract  to  sell,  496;  Jameson  n.  Brick 
and  Stone  Co.,  professional  services,  759, 
1314 ; Jarvis  r.  Lucy,  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act,  656  j same  n.  Lister,  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  201  ; Keeling  v. 
Lake,  professional  sei  vices,  521  ; Kelly  v. 
Eitzpatriok,  libel,  252  : KeUhsw  e.  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works,  compensa- 
tiou,  1371;  Kemp  t).  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way, compensation,  733  ; King  v.  Kuglish, 
landlord  and  tenant,  759  ; Kaigbtley  v. 
various  defeudsiits,  Metrupolitau  Build- 
ing Act,  23,  95,  121,  252,  7a8.  1287;  Lad- 
bury  V.  Southwark  Water  Co.,  cutting 
oil'  supply,  279;  Lawrence  v.  Crunch, 
professional  eerviceK,  12U9 ; Lcnch  v. 
Helm,  defective  drainage,  629;  Lewis  e. 

' Brass,  oonCracts,  45  ; Lockbead  v.  Snel- 
ling,  architect's  claim,  121;  Ludbrook  v. 
Barrett,  architects'  certilicstes,  521 ; 
Marsh  o.  Bugnall,  continuous  work,  028  ; 
Marston  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of 
W^orks,  compensation,  707 ; Martindale 
V.  Tiluey  A Moody,  wages,  333,  363,  417 ; 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  e.  Lee, 
dangerous  structures,  1219;  Miller  v’. 
Dobjoo,  valuation,  972;  Moore  v.  Hall, 
light  and  air,  98  ; Norton  c.  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  rights  of  ad- 
joining owners,  788;  Bark  r.  Ker,  neg- 
ligence, 1236;  Patman  f.  Evans,  archi- 
tect's responsibilities,  416;  Beaeock  u. 
Harpor,  light  aud  air,  33;  Broetor  v. 
AViilisms,  party-wall,  1236;  Brice  r. 
Williams,  customs  in  measurement, 
1128  ; Raukin  v.  New  Brighton 
Aquarium  Co.,  engineers’  certillcates, 
1210;  Rhodes  ti.  hugden,  damage  by 
Workman,  547;  Roberis  i',  Meiropo- 
lituu  Railway,  eompenaation,  73  ; Robin- 
son V.  Monolithic  Constructiou  Works, 
company-making,  548 ; Rodwell  v.  Church- 
wardens of  St.  Ethelburga,  reredos,  48  ; 
Saunders  r.  Mason,  professioual  serviooa, 
1128  ;.  Shaw  v.  Mattock,  quuotities,  439  ; 
Smith  V.  Berry,  “Steeple  Jack’s  claim, 
734  ; Smith  v.  Siddeley,  tenuiuable  build- 
ing societies,  193;  South-Western  Rail- 
way i>.  Wimbledon  Local  Board,  1314  ; 
Sparrow  i’.  Hill,  architects'  certificates, 
496;  8t.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  i'. 
Bhillips,  tithes,  733^  Stephens  v.  Metro- 
politau  Board  of  Works,  compensation, 
al7 ; Taylor  f.  Richards,  builders'  re- 
sponsibiiiiieB,  574  ; Turner  v.  Gurney, 
buildings  on  whee's,  439  ; Turner  u.  Light, 
party-wall,  439 ; Turner  ti.  Webber,  party- 


Actiona,  &c  , eonfimied : — • 
wall,  439 ; Veetry  of  Shoreditch  c.  Cook, 
dilapidations,  1209;  Walker  v.  Vargues, 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  920  ; Whistler 
V.  Rusicin,  libel,  1258  ; 'Williama  v.  Wil- 
liams, professional  services,  1126 ; Wilson 
V.  St.  John's  Wood  Railway,  compensa- 
tion, 46;  Woodhamti.  Macey,  wages,  72 
Administration,  Bnblic  Health,  881 
AJsthetie  s Club,  328  ; tastes,  703 
Africa  ; for  British  Commerce,  1116 ; South, 
183 

African  pottery,  783 
Albert  Hall,  251,  731,  1315 
Alexandra  Balace,  building  estate,  239 
Alfred  Sailors’  Home,  Bombay,  187 
Altar,  St.  Mary’s,  Stanbrook,  360 
America;  architectural  theory  in,  30 ; heat- 
ing bouses  by  steam,  673,  1106;  at  the 
Baris  Exhibition,  372 

American:  Architectural  Society,  683  ; 
architecture,  1302;  large-spau  bridges,; 
671;  pottery,  63;  railway  appliances,! 
302  ; water-colour  art,  182  I 

Ancient : buildings  and  the  right  to  sup-  j 
port,  313,  439,  722;  lights,  77,  119,  607; 
Monuments  Bill,  278,  1327  ; reclamatious,  I 
907,956 

Anomalies  in  architects’  practice,  941,  995,  ' 
1021,  1071,  1179,  1232 

Antiquities  of : Brittany,  510;  Cyprus,  29, 
52.  119,  741,  1343 ; Galilee,  890  ; Ireland, 
059;  Troy,  4,  45,76 
Antwerp,  Balace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  843 
Aquariums,  662,  690,  945 
Arbitration  rules  of  building  societies,  195 
Arbitrations,  707,  1076,  llu3,  1387 
Arbroath  Abbey,  1186,  1207 
Arcaohuu  villa,  near  Leeds,  1092 
Arcbteologioal  Institute,  731,  829,  865 
Architect  and  artist,  665 
Architects : aud  painters,  617  ; and  the 
publio,  530,  642  ; to  school  boards,  786 
Architects  of  buildings  aad  authors  of , 
deeigur,  illustrated  : — , 

Abadie,  M.,  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  j 
Montmartre,  406  I 

Aberg,  H.,  Post-ofUce,  Buenos  Ayres,  693  ! 
Almoud,  R.,  St.  Stephen's  Chambers, 
Westminster,  1227 
Barnett,  J.,  Sydney  Town-hall,  1253 
Barry,  O.,  Oxford  University  Observa- 
tory, 487 

Barry,  E.  M.,  gates  for  Crewe  Hall,  480 
Bateman  A Coraer,  St.  Bhilip's-buildinga, 
Birmingham,  073  ] 

Bell,  C . warehouses,  St,  John's-street,  : 

Suiitbtield,  38  I 

Bcuar,  M.,  Greek  budding  at  Paris  Exhi-  ; 

bitioD,  778  ' ] 

BlomiielU,  A.,  Church  at  Oundle,  433  j 
Brandon,  D.,  Sidinry  Manor-house,  834 
Brewer,  H.  W.  : Fraueiikirche,  Nurem-  I 
berg,  1331;  Sepulchral  mouuments  iu  i 
Germany,  432  ; St.  Wolfgaog'a  Churcli,  I 
Rotheaburg,  459  ; Wooden  roofs  iu  j 
Holland,  164 

Bridgman,  H.  H.,  Camden  Turkish  Baths, 
1358 

Burges,  W.,  Skelton  Church,  63 
Colling,  J.  K.,  Hingham  Church,  165 
Collins,  H.  H.,  warehouses,  8t.  Mary 
Axe,  938 

Cordier,  C.,  monumeut  to  Golumbus, 
Mexico,  1143 

Cordon,  G.,  Leeds  Theatre,  1201 
Cross,  Jeffery,  Skiller,  A Wells,  Hastings 
Aquarium,  593 

Daviond  & Bourdais,  Hall  of  the  Troca- 
dero,  IU17 

Dawiiay,  A.  D.,  Cold  Storage  Wharf,  455  1 
De  Dartein,  M.,  Pavilion,  Baris  E.xhibi- 
tioa,  887 

Dnc,  M.,  Palace  of  Jnslice,  Baris,  243 
Duhleaup,  M.,  Danish  buUdiug,  Baris 
Exhibition,  778 

Edineston,  J.  S.,  Fountain,  Broad-street, 
353 

Ellison,  C.O.,  Eye  Inflrma-y,  Liverpool, 
1013 

Feiloer  & Helmer,  Theatre,  Augsburg, 
1278 

Franco,  Prof.,  Church  at  Louigo,  G75 
Gaynor,  J.B.,  Balaco  Hotel,  San  Fran, 
cisoo,  990 

Gediko,  Professor,  Sculptor's  Studio, 
Moscow,  86 

Gibson,  J.,  Chimney-pieoes,  Nutfield 
Priory,  1140 

Goldie  A Child : Church  for  D'Urban, 
Nstal,  991;  St.  Saviour’s  Church, 
Waterford,  381,  615 

Grnpius,  Prof.,  ladustrisl  Musenm, 
Berliu,  750,  1016 

Griioing,  E.  A.,  Cold  Storage  Wharf,  455 
Hansard,  O.,  premises  in  Oxford-atreet, 
753 

Hansen,  Herr,  Vienna  Exchange,  1226 
Henry,  H..,  Prince  of  Wales's  Pavilion, 
Paris,  860 

Hill,  — Barnsley  Mechanics’  Institute,  213 
Hoehol'er  A Apponyi,  Greek  Church,  San 
Francisco,  1095 


Architects  of  buildings,  &e,,  continued: — 
Hughes,  £.,  Huddersfield  Market  Hall, 
1359 

James,  Seward,  & Thomas,  Cardiff  Muni- 
cipal buildings,  727 

Jaulet,  B.,  Belgian  Facade,  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, 762 

Joseph  & Audsleys,  Synagogue,  Bays- 
water,  779 

Lang&Keler,  Artists’  House,' Bnda-Pest, 
1276 

Lee,  E.  C.,  Whitechapel  Church,  268,  269 
Legg,  H.  8.,  Trinity  Church,  South 
Hampstead,  807 

Leroux,  M.,  Christchurch,  NeuUly,1330 
Lynn,  — , Clark  Hall,  Paisley,  1121 
McDonell,  G.,  Vicarage,  Forest  Gate, 

1304 

Moleccy,  G.  T.,  Frero  and  Fletcher 
Schools,  Bombay,  87 

Morris  A Btallwood,  Hospital  Wards, 
Reading,  324 

Norton  A Masey,  Tynemouth  Aquarium, 
663 

Paymeater,  J.  0.,  Langley  Manor-house, 
965 

Payton,  F.  B.,  Bingley  Baptist  Chapel, 
110 

Peurose,  F.  C.,  bell-cage,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  1068 

Pecuzzi,  Baldttssare,  Portal  at  Ferrara, 
162 

Pflaume,  Herr,  Bank  Buildings,  Cologne, 
62 

Pococt,  "W.  W.,  Carpenters’  Hall,  133 
Pugin,  E.  W.,  altar,  St.  Mary’s  Stan- 
brook, 332 

Pugin,  Ashlin,  A.Pugin,  Church  at  West 
Gorton,  939 

Rasmussen, — Kramer’s  Hotel,  Malmo, 
458 

Reed  A Barnes,  Melbourne  Exhibition, 

1305 

Schickel,  W.,  Chnrch  at  Bosioo,  U.8.,  331 
Schmidt,  F.,  Fountain.  Innsbruck,  8'j6 
Bcholaador,  Prof.  : Synagogue,  Stock- 
holm, 1120;  Technical  School,  Stuck- 
holm,  240 

Scotc,  Sir  G.  G.  : Choir-screen,  Durham 
Cathedral,  l'i42;  Lyttelton  Monument, 
■Worcester,  1069;  Organ-case,  Roches- 
ter Catbedral,  886;  Reredos,  Holy 
Trinity,  Coventry,  776  ; St.  John’s 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  330 
Scott,  J.  O.,  Beer  Mausoleum,  Ilighgate, 
613 

Bcott,  W.  B.,  Gloucester  Gate  Bridge, 
296 

Semper,  Herren,  Dresden  Theatre,  639 
Shaw,  K.  N.,  Open  Soil-pine,  44 
Shout,  R.  H.,  Farm-buildingi,  Horsingtoa, 


Steveus,  F.  W.,  Sailors'  Home,  Bombay, 
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Street,  G.  E.  : Bench-ends,  Duuster 
Church,  736;  Nave,  Bristol  Cathedral, 
14 

Tarring  A "Wilkinson,  Leyden  University, 


913 

Thomason,  T. : Electro-Plating  Works, 
Birmingham,  698  ; Municipal  Build- 
ings, Birmingham,  210 
Vuudoyer,  A.,  South  Amorican_B uilding, 
Paris  Exhibition,  778 
VuUiamy,  G.,  Eire  Brigade  Station, 
Southwark,  021 

Wable.  M.  C.,  Algeriao  Building,  Paris 
Exhibition,  887 

Walker,  J.  C.,  Corporation  Buildings, 
Dunfermline,  39 

Walsh,  — , Arcachon  Villa,  Leeds,  1094 
■Waterhouse,  A. : New  Court,  Lincolu’a- 
ioD,  699 ; Prudential  Assuraooe  Olfices, 
Ilolborn,  1176 

Westorberg,  J.  A.,  Post  Office,  Gotteu- 
bufg,  1252 

"Whellock,  K.  P.,  Camberwell  Workhonae, 
912 

White,  W.  II.,  Court  of  Small  Causoa, 
Ciiioutta,  297 

Wielemana,  Herr,  Palace  of  Justice, 
Vieiiua,  964 

Wimble,  J.  W.,  Offices,  C ilemsii-at.,  191 
Witliers,  F.  C.,  Raredos,  New  York, 
1147 

Wyatt,  T.  H.,  Knightsbridge  Barracka, 

Ziller,  E.,  Dr.  Schliemann’s  house  iu 
Athena,  861 

Architects’:  Benevolent  Society,  277;  cer- 
tillcates, 496,  631  ; responsibilities,  416 
Architectural:  Association,  London,  17,  GO, 
83,  116,  141,  197,  194,  22L,  272,  314,  385, 
387,  468.  481,  615,  546,  672.  G54,  814,  S3G, 
110-4,  1150,  1189,  1193,  1194,  1246,  1268, 
1231,  1297,  1309,  1313,  1338,  1339,  1364  ; 
conference,  aoa  Conforenoo”  ; criti- 
cism,402;  education, 1193;  herallry,  221; 
Museiinia,  442,  532;  ornamaut,  515,  541, 
923;  restorations,  07,  115,  13  i,  167,  601, 
761,  8-43,  1100,  1312, 1333,  1381 ; socielica, 
sea  their  local  names ; study,  retrospec- 
tive, 1087;  theory  in  America,  30 


Arohilccture;  American,  1802  ; and  art  in 
Roman  times,  1213 ; claaaicsl,  262 ; a 
combination  of  the  arts,  '283;  early  mili- 
tary, 165;  in  Edinburgh,  see  “Edin- 
burgh”; Elizabethan,  205 ; English  Re 
naisaance,  257 ; English  Transitional,  179 ; 
geometry  and  oi'ties  of,  4-41,  685,  739, 
7e4,  823,  842,  894’;  Gothic,  17,  403; 
Greek,  441,  885,  739,  784,  842,  894; 
imitated,  368,  5C6 ; Indian,  635;  Italian 
Renaissance,  231 ; Japanese,  238, 263, 386 ; 
museums  of,  633  ; at  Myoen»,  75,  198  ; 
New  England,  81  ; nonprofesaional  study 
of,  1141,  1183,  1208,  1235 ; Norwegian,  91, 
161,  196;  in  Palestine,  899  ; at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  see  "Paris  Exhibition"; 
popularised,  1203 ; at  the  Royal  Academy, 
see  " Acadeoiy  ” ; at  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  236;  Russian  ecclesiaaiical, 
6-5;  of  the  Thames,  668;  of  theatres,  796, 
1024 

Art : ancient,  in  Cyprus,  29 ; books  and 
catalogues,  182;  at  Cheltenham,  1170; 
copyright,  234,  719,  1066;  " dodgick," 
1075 ; ednoktiou  at  Manchester,  119,  246, 
278  ; future  of  EngUsh,  1117,  1163,  1179, 
1195,  1286;  Greek,  1113;  gossip  from 
New  York,  8,  262;  "At  Home,”  64; 
Indian,  1011;  in  Ireland,  944;  labour, 

Sasc  and  future,  935;  manufactures  of 
apan,  143 ; and  mathematics,  673,  919. 
943,  995;  and  mind,  478;  museums,  721; 
of  the  pist  and  present,  1337;  project, 
now,  1290;  end  religion,  112$;  in  Shef- 
field, 212;  in  Turkey,  290  ; well-spring 
of,  -421  ; work,  conseryatiou  of,  1007  ; 
workmen  as  judges  of  their  work,  1118 
Art  Union  of  London:  new  buildings, 
841;  plate  for  1878,  10;  prize  distribu- 
tion,  431 ; works  ohosen  by  prizeholders, 
604,  784 

Artesian  Wells,  252 
Artificers’  prices  in  the  City,  677, 1181 
Artificial  objects  as  ornamsat,  1187,  1215 
Artisans’;  Dwelliags  Act,  519,  657,  721, 
801,  1099,  1133,  1316  ; Dwellings  Cum- 
pauy,  496,  676 

Artist:  and  architect,  60S ; and  his  work, 
1032 

Artistic  improToment  of  poor  localties  of 
large  towns,  687,  638 

Artists’  : Benevolent  Fund,  411,  437,  703; 

house,  Budo-Fest,  1270 
Ascot  race-course,  654 
Asiatic  art  workmen.  1149 
Asjihal'.#,  64$,  630,  65$,  680 
Associatiou  ot  Municipal  Engineers,  22, 
468.  026,  809,  891 
Ansyritt  and  Babylonia,  1106,  1195 
Alheneeum,  the,  aud  architects,  761,  1023, 
1047 

Alheus,  Dr.  Sohlieraann's  hou-ie,  60) 
Atkinson  Art  Gallery,  Southport,  2 9 
Augsburg,  City  Theatre,  1276 
Autotypes,  gallery  of,  809 

B.kBYLONIAN  land.law8,851,  IICO 

Bad  work,  147,  469 

Baker,  Mr.  Hi'nry,  451 

Balkans,  railways  of,  934 

Balloon,  captive,  Paris,  803 

Bank  premises,  60,  149,  302,630.  907,  1235 

Barbican  Welsh  Chapel,  574 

Barebone,  Dr.,  334 

Barnard  Castle,  570 

Barnsley  Mechanics’  Institute,  83,  242 

Barnstaple  builder,  a,  148 

Barracks,  Knightsbridge,  110 

Barrow  Docks,  1283 

Barry,  Prof.,  l-ctures  on  architecture  at  the 
Academy,  104,  136,  155,  179,  205, '231,  257, 
31-2 

Base  of  the  Obelisk,  415,  6S3 
Baatiat  monument,  Ungrou,  1090 
Bath,  8t.  John’s  Hospital,  785 
Baths,  fioating,  6 43,  1337 
Baths  and  wash-houses,  706 
Bavariau:  village,  u,  1112;  wood-carving, 
1139 

Bayonne,  1241 
Bayswftter  Synagogue,  778 
Beanfeasts,  656,  854 
B-'auty  and  mathematics,  647 
Bedford  Shire-hall.  390,  629,  1127 
Beer  Mausoleum,  Highgate,  512 
Belgian ; facade,  Paris  Exhibition,  752 ; lead 
and  zinc  mines,  960 
Bella  for  9t.  Paul’s,  49.  1068,  1185 
Beu'h-ends,  DunsierChurch,  724 
Berkshire:  ArchiBological  Soaiety,  743  ; 
hospital,  332 

Berlin  : Agricultural  Museum,  1135  ; arohi. 
teutura  in,  1193;  & Baltic  port,  331  ; In- 
dustrial Mu-ieum,  7.$0,  1914  ; new  build- 
iag«,8i7;  paper  enhibition,  8s3;  Radzi- 
will  Balace,  676  ; sewerage,  1341 
Bermondsey  : St.  Auguatiue’s  Church,  791 
Vestry-hall,  119, 1386 
Biarritz,  1168 

Biblical  Arohteology,  Society  of,  52, 119 
Bidder,  G.  P.,  1013 
Eifrous,  1319 

BilUugsgato  Market,  38,80 
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Bingley  Baptist  Chapel,  110 
Birkenhead  railway  station,  332 
Birmingham:  Aquarium,  915;  cottage- 
homes  I’or  pauper  children,  1103;  enter- 
prise in  London,  1'’,  97 ; Midland  Initi- 
tnte,  701;  municipal  bui  dings,  314;  new 
bnildings,  870,  098  ; reredus,  St.  Martin's 
Church,  417;  sewage,  819 
Bishopsgate  : St.  Botolph’s,  271  ; St. 

Helen's,  334,  839 
Black  Conntrv'*  homes,”  08 
“ Black  and  White  *’  Exhu.i  ion,  610 
Blackballing  at  the  Associ  ition,  1258,  1313, 
1310,  1339 

Blackfrlars  Goods  Stalion,  037 
Blackness  of  St.  Paul's,  839,  807,  831,  923 
Blackpool  winter  garJeii.’i,  053 
Blaac,  M.,  on  buildings  ut  Paris  B:tbibition, 
0 13,  982 

Blundall's  School,  Tiverton,  7)3 
Boiler  preaerrative,  a,  881 
Bolton  iulipmary  oo-npetjtion,  412,  llO,  557 
Bolsover  Church,  7<8 

Bomhav  : Alfre.l  Sailors'  Homo,  187  ; Frere 
and  Fletcher  School,  "9 
Bonnmi,  Joseph,  217,  31S 
Books,  pamjlilets.  Ac,  nolioes,  reviews, 
and  articles  as  to  : — 

AuBted.  D.  1',,  Water  and  Water  Supply, 
1005,  1050 

B >rker.  Lady,  the  Bedroom  aud  the 
Boudoir,  308 

Bavles,  J.  C.,  Hoase  Drainigs  and 
W ater  Serrice  in  Cic'ea,  iOOO 
Braasey,  T.,  Lectures  oa  the  Labour 
Qaeation,  175 

Burn.  E,  8,,  Uoilding  Construction,  132 
Cesnola,  L.  P.  di,  Cyprus,  29 
Chipi'endale,  Cabinet-inaker’a  Director, 

1317 

Chirtani,  Art  of  the  Past  and  Preset.t, 
1327 

Chisholm,  H.  W.,  Science  of  Wrighiog 
and  Measuring,  603 

Clark,  D.  K. ; Manual  for  irechanical 
Engineers,  33  ; Tramways,  G8l 
Co  ling,  J.  K.,  4rt  Foliage,  870 
Conder,  C.  it.,  Taut-work  iu  Palestine, 
612 

Grace,  J.  Q.,  Catalogue  of  the  Grace 
Collecti  .n  496 

Crippa,  W.  J.,  uld  English  P.ate,  681 
D»ryl,  P.,  Picture  Aiaatsur'a  Handbook, 
149 

Davies,  D.  C.,  Slate  Quarries,  06) 
Dawson,  A.,  English  Landscape  Art  in 
1879,  811 

Dennir,  G.,  Cities  anl  Cemeteries  of 
Ktruria,  1)19 

Fergussoa,  J.,  Temples  of  the  J«wj, 
45 1,  56),  765 

Fleming,  W.,  ladex  to  Our  Ealway 
Syete.u,  31)  J 

FoUoh,  .1 , F r»8  i-i  Thea  res,  423,  6Jl 
Giyiine,  Sir  S.,  Cuurohea  of  Eeut,  2‘)0 
Grover,  J.  W.,  Convcria'ioas  with  Little 
Geologis.s,  175 

llaieu,  Sermoup,  Etohiag,  1286,  1313 
Hare,  A.  C.,  Wolks  in  London,  139 
Harley,  G..  Eufional  Spe'Jing,  734 
Hepp  Iwhice,  Cabinet-mikers'  Guide, 

1318 

Hoskold,  II.  D.,  Engineer's  Valuing 
A.si  slant,  709 

Hyatt,  T.,  Eiperimsuts  with  Concrete, 
231 

Jacquemart,  A.,  Hiitory  of  Farniture, 

Keller,  F.,  L ike  D we’lings,  387 
Knight,  £,  H.,  DloC'onary  of  Mechanics, 
656 

Lamprey,  T.  H.,  Induatrial  A.ft.  303 
Ldscelles,  W.  H.,  Sketches  for  Cottages, 

Latham,  B.,  Sanitary  Ecgiceering,  947 
Ltw,  H.,  Cunstruciion  iif  Koade,  631 
Little,  A.,  New  Envlaud  Interiors.  81 
Lofete,  Mr*.,  The  Diuing-room,  51 
M-itheson,  £.,  Aid-boon  to  Eagineerlng 
Eut.*rptis»  Abroad.  412 
Neale,  J-,  Abbey  Cnurch  of  3t.  Alban's 
415,  523 

Nofburv,  J.,  Organ  Cases,  103 
Osinne,  J.  W.,  Rjuma-iia,  922 
Piliiser,  G.  & C , Amer.cja  Cottage 
Homes,  3ld 

Pennethorne,  J.,  Go  imetry  and  Optics  of 
Ancient  A'uhitect jre,  4U,  685,  739, 
78  I,  812,  894 

Perkins,  J .,  Flora’.  Designs  for  the  Table, 
97 

P.eroe  & Wheeler,  Dickens  DicLiona*y. 
29) 

Quatiteb,  B.,  Art-books  and  Catalogues, 
182 

Bayet  & Thomas,  Miletus  and  the  Lat- 
mian  Gulf,  769 

Sheraton,  Designs  for  Household  Farm- 
tore,  1318 

Bhute,  J.,  First  and  Chief  Grounds  of 
Architecture,  731,  824 
Smiles,  S.,  R ;berl  Dick,  baker,  Thnrso, 
1292 

Stanley,  W.  F.,  Mathematical  Drawing 
los’rumcuts,  llui 

Stevens,  H , Bihles  in  the  Caxton  Exhi- 
bition, 22) 

Th*)in.  A.  B.,  County  and  Borough  L'st. 
682 

Thompson,  S.,  Masterpieces  of  Antique 
Art,  83 

Trollope,  .4,,  South  AfrUa,  183 
Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Mauafac- 
tures.  113  1 

MTiite.  W.  II.,  Manual  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, 681 

White-i  ju=e,  •/..  VentiU’i-'n,  331 
Wi.«iin,  R.,  Cleopatra's  NeoOle,  5.5 
W ■O'll'j-d,  A.  F.  .A.,  Keaniag's  Masonic 
Orel  'paeiis.  S'-i 
Y ia-t*.  L\.  Ven  ce,  79 
Bjvt'o  Towona  i,  321 


Bordeaux,  1167 
Bough,  Mr.  S.,  1253 
B -lulogne  lighthouses,  981 
Bow  Cnurch,  Chespside,  6,  918 
Bower  trap,  the,  813 
Bowes  Museum,  119 
Boiwool,  substitnte  for,  201 
Boyle,  Mr.  E.,  996 
Bradford,  854 
Bragge,  Mr.  W..  971 
Brandenburg,  pile  dwellings,  418 
Brassey.  Mr.,  on  work  and  wages.  92,  1S5, 
129,  173,  134 

Brearley,  near  Halifax.  333 
Bresrley  A Msrsdeii's  stone-dressing  ma- 
chine, 06 

Rreirorof  hiarUberg,  lh«,  1321 
Brirk  walls,  incrustation*  on,  .518 
Bricklayer,  is  he  an  artisa*!  ? 1157 
Bricks;  bu-ning,  362  ; history  rf.  86); 

kiina,  622,  1098  ; mskiog.  00,  174.  3)5 
Brickyard  chimueve,  301,  116,  410,467 
Bridges;  Amerioan,  571;  Indian,  492;  in 
France,  172;  Fraaklorc,  760 
Brighton  Pavilion  decorations,  194 
Brindley  metuor.al,  330 
Bristol ; blots  iu,  101  ; Cathedral  nave,  17 ; 
aud  O'.oucesterebire  Archie  ilogioal  So- 
ciety, 813,  820;  growth  of,  365;  Keyu- 
sham  cemetery,  3)')  ; trade  union  con- 
gress, 0)9.  1019 

Britannia  tabular  bridge,  618,  653,  679 
British  : Arob.mological  A*«ociati->n,  95,  438 
701,  892,  9)7,  918,  0lS,  95),  1261.  1299  ; 
Assooiatiun,  873,  8)3  , 890,  915,  958  ; 
Museum,  70,  627,  688,  721,  737,  1053; 
village  in  Carnarviinshire,  641;  workman 
and  his  rivals,  1152 
Brittany,  antiq  litiea  of,  310 
Bromptoa  : Cocsnmpiion  Hospital,  300  ; 
Ora-orv  competition,  611,  665,  708,  735, 
758,  789,  817,975 

Brought  m Castle  and  Chnrcb,  573 
Bu**kingham  water-gate,  York  Stairs,  A38, 
•1.51.  498,  52),  871 
Buda  Posf,  Artis's'  House,  1278 
Buenos  Ayres,  poblic  b lild'ngs,  603 
Bnilders:  acoonnts,  1379;  Benevolent 
I-is-.ilution,  519,  791,  12)5,  126);  Clerks' 
Benevolent  lostitut  on,  251,  1017  ; teclini- 
e*l  schools,  (Jermsiiy,  J337 
Building  Act:  am-ndmjnt  of,  70,  113,  135, 
112,  lk7.  >37,  302.  317,  3)3.  413,  577,  759, 
1125,  1221,  12)1,  1219,  1285.1111;  cases 
uni  r,  2).  93,  118,  121,  118.  2)1,  252,  33), 
430,636,  758,  920,  971,  l!87 
Bu'idiog  b/o-1  iws  .*  model,  94,  135,  271,  314, 
387,  633,  610,  019;  fir  the  metropolis, 
1125,  12)1,  1219,  1285,  1310 
Baildi.g  trade:  in  Germany,  630;  wages 
in,  92,  125,  129,  175,  181 
Building  Booielios : arht  ration  rnlss,  195; 
position  of  secretaries,  775  ; teroiioable, 
198 

Bniloingi  destroyed  by  fire,  rights  in,  571 
Buildings  at  tiie  ^.tns  Exhibition,  see 
” Pans  Exhibition” 

Buoys,  bright,  12)9 
Burgess,  the  late  H.  W.,  71 
Burgos  and  its  buildings,  572 
Burliugton  Fine  Arts  Club,  475 
Burlingiou  House  oolonuade,  1077,  1299 
Burns  monument,  DumtVies,  123 
Burridge,  the  late  H.,  49 
Burslem  covered  marae',  3 6 
Burton-ou-Trent,  new  malting,  172 
Business  of  art  ia  New  York,  262 
Byzantine  architecture,  242 

CABMEN’S  shelter  movement,  11, 3S8,  1153 
Cadogan  and  Hans-plaoe  Estate,  '23 
Calcutta,  Court  of  Small  Causes,  30) 
Camberwell:  college  for  ladies.  493;  pan- 
technicon, 79)  : workhouse,  939 
Cambridge;  colsge  buddings,  6);  statue 
of  Piince  Consort,  99  ; St.  John's  College 
Chapel,  378 

Camden:  School  for  Girls,  791;  Turkish 
Baths,  1239,  1355 
Camel  an  I the  needle's  eye,  438 
Canal  boat',  414 
Canova's  country,  1295 
CarditF  municipal  buildings,  723 
Career  of  revived  Gothic,  778,  931 
Carlisle,  399 

Car.ientars'  Company  and  H»11,  111 
Carpeut-'ra : Am«liaiuit;d  Sooioty,  17*4, 
291,  3)7;  of  Scotland,  68 
Carters,  good  words  for,  3)2 
Coses  under  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
see  ” Bail  ling  .Act  ” 

Castelranco,  108) 

Cast-iron  colnmns,  396 
Castle  D'Oniogtoa  burial-groand,  731 
Csstles;  Casiieacra,  916 ; E>slio,45 
Casts  from  the  antique,  333,  397,  814,  816, 

Casts  at  Southwell  Minster,  522 
Cathedrals,  see  name*  of  citiet 
Ceiling,  fire-resi-ting,  li)24,  1076 
Cement:  Portland,  361,  60),  733,  8J3  877, 
1206,  12  52.  1339  ; slab  cottages,  998 
Cemetery  oorapa'iiei'  fees,  309 
Central  Associatio  1 of  Master  Bnilders,  230 
Centra!  London,  houses  and  shops  for,  659 
Cirtosi  at  Pavitt,  705 
Csatu  spire,  a,  43 
Chairs.  Bo‘able,  327,  1263,  1310 
Chalmers,  G.  P.,  li.S.A  . 221 
Chambers  inthe  chalk, Eilham,  19) 
Cbeapsids  and  the  Mercers'  Cnapel,  521 
Ch'Uea  : Bull's  Gardens,  95 ; Embank- 
ment, 201 

Cbeltenba-n  meeting,  S icial  Soien'eCon* 
gr'ss,  1039,  1:09,  1111,  11)3,  IT)9,  1151, 
1162.  1170,  1177 

Chester:  cathedral,  99),  1127;  modern, 
66;  Nisi  P.-iu»  Court,  818;  street  im- 
provements, 291 

Cuennut  of  oak?  40).  440,  48.),  4)5,  520, 
5)5,  5 k*,  571.  635,  6)0 
Cal  .-kens  ligh  bouse,  932 


Chimneypipces,  Natfleld  Priory,  1144 
Chimneys,  factory,  391,  416,  41),  461,  187, 
490,  883 

Chinese:  exhibits  at  Paris,  552  ; porcelain, 
1169 

Choir-screen,  Durham  Cathedral,  1010 
Chromatic  scale  in  drawing,  683 
Church  arehiteotnra  and  Christian  wor- 
ship, 1235 

Churches,  see  “ Church  Building  News” 
in  weekly  numbers,  and  names  of  places 
where  churches  ere  situated 
Churchyards  : building  upon,  72,  417  ; 

overcrowded,  82 
Cinderford  waterworks,  118 
Circnlar  hospital  wards,  1110 
City:  churches,  217  ; guilds  and  technical 
edaoation,  633;  sanitary  improvpmsnts 
in,  315  : Temple.  Holborn,  936.  I*'!) 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineeri’  B'lviety, 
5,  24,  73,  118,  193,  271,  3)1.  428.  431,  49), 
506,  628 

Cliire  College,  Ireland,  305 
Clark  Hall,  Paisley,  143,  1119 
Classical  architoctare,  262 
Clay  and  the  potter,  732 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  see  “ Obelisk  ” 
Clerkeuwell  Green,  1014 
Clerks  of  works,  870, 1076 
Clifton  lion-house.s.  131 
Clocks  andbells,  761,  !'73,  937 
Clock-towers  : Dowaham  Market,  8$1 
Newington.  301 
Closet  air-esoaoe,  the,  5 17,  .558 
Clnbhouses,  732,  792,  909,  1216 
Coal:  mmes,  iniproveiiienta  in  working, 
997;  supply,  721 

Cockerell,  the  late  F.  P.,  1183,  1194,  1230 
ColTee-taverns,  1180,  I2')0,  1310 
Cole  testimonial,  the,  -517 
Cold  storage  wharf,  451 
Collars:  were  they  worn  by  Anglo-Saxon 
slaves  ? 71,  U9 
Collisions,  railway,  93) 

Colls,  Mr.  B.,  913 
Cologne,  new  banking  offices,  60 
Colonial  progress,  our,  1142 
Colonnade  of  Bmliogton  House.  1077,  1239 
Co'oisenm  Theatre,  Liverpool,  li)99,  U59, 
1197,  1237 

Columbus,  monument  to.  111) 

Co'.umn  of  Fueotenovilla,  1197 
“ Comet  ” pump,  the,  63),  7 >8 
Commissions,  illicit,  385,  677,  92),  1053, 
1079,  11-4,  1261 

Commonweal  r,  bricks  and  mortsr,  271 
C impeosation  cases,  45,  73,  7-7,  73),  817, 
1314.  1371 

Competition,  Briti.sh  and  fireign,  787 
Corapetiii  >n  illustrated  (po  try),  8158 
Competitions  as  a good,  1286 
C impetitions,  see  names  of  buildings 
Concrete  ; at  Carabrid/e,  1157;  cottages, 
9)8;  draio-pipps  it  Bournemouth,  1 '27, 
1212,  1230;  and  fire-resistiog  msteriah, 
585,  611  ; girders,  394;  houses,  35  *,  921, 
971I,  99),  ll)il;  aud  iron  oonatruotiiin, 
2)1,  306;  misev,  1048;  in  Portugal,  1185 ; 
road  channelling  aud  curbing,  21.  45; 
roofs,  1313  ; warehouses,  Thames  Haven, 
506 

Conference  of  Architects,  the : Concrete 
and  Fire-re  i ting  Materials,  635,  611  ; 
Corn  Exchange  Konf,  Mark-lane,  611; 
General  Building  Begulatioas  for  the 
United  Kingdom, |583,  010, 049;  KirkalJy's 
Testing  Ma.;biae,  624;  Model  Bye-laws, 
the,  588.  610,  849  ; Mural  Painting,  579, 
617,  639;  Natural  History  Mus-um, 
South  Kensington,  635  : Preventing  the 
Corrosion  of  Iron,  607,  653;  Rem  irks  on 
the  Conference,  410  ; Rule  Scons  Monu- 
ments, 651,  705;  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
582  : Troy  and  Mveen®.  615 
Congresses  ; Arcbicologicai  Ins'ituts,  see 
‘‘Northampton”:  Arnhitsets’,  Pan's, 
8)4,825;  Britiah  Arohs  ilogioal  Associa- 
tion, see  *■  Wisbech";  Civil  Eugiueer- 
ing,  Paris,  835,  901,  951  ; Domestic 

Economy,  .Ma  icliesier,  7 -1 ; Health  and 
Sewage  of  Towns,  Society  of  Arts,  5-55, 
698,678;  Hygiene,  Paris,  841,  817,  881, 
901,920;  Social  Science  Association,  see 
‘‘ Ch-lteuham ” ; Survevori’,  Paris,  8)1; 
Trade  Union,  Btistol,  969  ; VVator-supply, 
Society  of  Arts.  654,  551,  668.  6)2,  6)4 
Conservation  of  English  art-work,  1007 
Conservation  or  restorulion  ? 11,5,  125,  167, 
651,  765,  813,  1160,  1312,1353,  1381 
Constantinople,  present  and  past,  57 
Contractors’  plant,  1163 
Contracts,  45,  277,  489,  014,  945,  1361 
Contracts  at  Guildhall,  677 
Conversazione,  Architectural  Association, 
1150 

Co-operation:  industrial,  3)6;  sanitary,  73, 
10  io 

Cook  statae,  the,  717 
Copyholds,  816 
Copyright,  art,  231,  719,  1063 
Cos’utne,  modern,  in  decoration,  301 
Cottage:  homes  for  panper  childreu,  1102, 
1129;  hospitals,  12*17 
Cottages,  concrete  slab,  9)8 
Cotton  strike  in  Lancashire,  419,  *183,  632 
Country  life  and  country  h imes,  6 
County  local  goverement,  732 
Cousin,  David,  9k9,  935 
Covent-girden  improvements,  875 
Coverham  Churoh.  13')6 
Cowls  and  v-ntiUting  shaftts,  416,  631,  810, 
889,  893.  921. 945,  973,  998, 999,  1008, 1021, 
1076,  1128,  1157 

Grace  colleotion  of  views  of  Old  London, 
496,130) 

Cremorne  Gardens.sale  of,  411 
Creusot  works,  the,  720 
Crewe,  growth  of,  2)1 
Crawkerne  grammar  school,  12)5, 1299 
Cripplegat-j,  rjund  and  abou',  370 
Cri'icism  : arch'-tooturat,  402;  of  architocls, 
630,  512 


Cromlech  in  Carnarvonshire,  644 
Croesa  S Blackwell's  premises,  Crown- 
street,  17'2 

Croydio:  sewage  farm,  037;  urban  sew- 
age works,  10.56 
Cruikshank,  George,  111,  17) 

Crystal  Palace  : concerts,  1092  ; Eog’neer- 
ing  School,  22,  858,  1368  ; picture  gal- 
lery, 470 

Cumberland  Archmologioal  So.ie'y,  46J 
Curious  co’lectioa,  867 
Customs  in  measurement,  1128 
Cypriote  inscription,  the,  52,  119 
Cyprus  : antiquities  of,  22,  29,  62.  119,  7 41, 
1341 ; capital  of,  H15  ; madiicval  churches 
o',  734;  odours  from,  868;  last  qu-:en  of, 
1165;  timber,  810 

DiH,  tablet  of,  62. 119 
D.iup  walla,  125 

Dangsrons  structures,  5G3,  972,  1017 
Darlington,  1207 

Death-rate,  why  it  is  not  lower,  1033 
D-*coratioa:  tnxiral,  579,  617.  62.1,  75); 
Paris  Exhibition,  437  ; of  St.  i'anl's,  762, 
774,  81),  812,  866,  895,  921,  911 ; truth  iu, 
409 

Decorative:  art  in  Scotland,  153;  treat- 
ment of  modern  subjec's,  272,  286,  301 
Derby:  Free  Library,  333;  sanitation  at, 
758 

Derbyshire  Archmologioal  Society,  839 
Desfosse  A Karth's  psperhangiogs,  1031 
D^vonO'jrt,  new  dock,  1360 
Dick,  Robert,  of  Thurso,  1293 
Diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge,  118 
Ditapidaiion',  1182;  dilapidation*,  eccle- 
siastical, 89 

Dllatorinesa  in  executing  public  works,  106 
Diuiiig-room,  the,  64 

Dinner,  Builders'  Benevolent  Institution, 
1205 

Disfigured  streets  and  buildings,  519,  1001 
Dissenting  Church  Building  News,  . see 
weekly  numbers 

District  Surveyors:  and  daugoroua  struc- 
tures, 568,  G36  ; and  their  duties,  116 
District  surveyors’  fees,  656 
District  surveyorships,  *495,  522  , 623 
Docks  and  harbours,  73,  103,  705,916,  1 it8, 
1285,  1369 

D idona  discovered,  697 
Dolmens  of  France,  301 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  459,  660,  043.  667.  G91, 
755,  785,  8)8,  12s9,  1307,  1322.  1367 
D imeatic  Economy  Congress,  701 
Door  of  the  .Apostles,  A'alenoia,  1177 
Dirau.Dr.,  123 

D irvet  Induitrial  Exhibition,  331 
Uoult.)n’8  potteries,  037 
Dowgate  Ward  aud  its  property,  389 
Dowiiham  Market  clock  tower,  ell 
Doxford  Hull,  NotthumbcrlaiiJ,  1193 
Drain  disinfector,  the,  997 
Draiesgo:  in  I'aly,  i3'35;  Paris,  520;  see 
also  weekly  numbers 

Drawing:  classes  lor  workmen,  1077;  in 
eUmeatary  SchgolB,  290 ; iustrumeut*, 
1101;  scale  io,  688 

Dresden : Historical  Museum,  802 ; Theatre 
1.5’),  533.  63) 

Driuking  Fountains  Association,  737 
Drnmmoad's  Bank,  Charing-cross,  223 
Diury-iane  Theatre,  621,  1073 
Dry  earth  vases  for  excreta,  895 
Dublin  ; architectural  dinner,  892;  bridges, 
641,  042;  British  Association  Congress, 
873,  883,890,  913;  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, 4)4;  markets  competition,  603; 
Rotunda  Lying-in  Ho'pital,  45  ; siihitsry 
condition  of,  479,  605,  1129  ; Stock  Ex- 
change, 1130 
Dudley  (jall-ry,  12-12 
Dueberg's  brick-kiln,  1093 
Dulwich;  building  at,  645,  601;  gipsies 
encampment,  547,  572 
Dunfermline,  corporation  building;,  41 
Duuster  ChurCQ  beuch-ends,  721 
Durham  ; cathedral  choir-screen,  1049; 
colliery  district,  159;  Roman  military 
road,  1293 

Dutch  drawings  at  tbe  Burlington  Club,  475 
Dwalliugs  of  the  poor,  72,  101,  101 
Dynamite  experiments,  763 

EARL'S  COURT  STATION,  170 
Early  stonemason,  work  of  the,  229 
Kasements,  law  of,  4L 

East  Loodott ; health  of,  741 ; its  possibilities 
of  artistic  improvement,  587,  638 
Ecclesiast'osl  Dilapidations  Act,  80 
Economic  aspects  of  sewage  qnestion,  SI,  81 
Economy:  inthe  olB:e,  929,  10J9,  1037;  of 
the  workman's  abode,  793 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  309,  733,  1031 
Edinburgh,  notes  from,  6,  73,  103,  115,  1*2, 
213,  227,  261,  555,  ••46.  997,  10J3,  1062, 
M72,  1127,  1185,  1192,  1315 
Edinburgh’s  one  street,  1192 
Educatiou  : architectural.  1193;  technical, 
93,  133,  1237,  1233,  1337 
Educati-JQ  and  he>ltb,  73,  US,  8 2 
Egyptian  obelisks,  53,  376,  336,  410;  see 
also  ” Obelisk” 

El-ctric  light,  US,  364,  499,  951,  107.5,  1031, 
113),  1136,  1231,  1-236,  1257,  1313,  1539, 
1312,  1368 

Electricity  for  lighting  gas-lamps,  331 
EUphant  and  Castle  Theatre,  812 
Elleimere,  new  college,  10)7 
Hltham.  chambers  io  tbe  chalk,  193 
Ely,  King’s  School,  1^39 
Embankments  of  the  Thames,  412 
Employers'  and  Workmeu’a  Act,  the,  123 
Empress  railway  bridge,  ludia,  747 
Eog  n'erin*' : meohaoiosl,  33;  aud  public 
health,  601 

Eneiceers : and  their  friends,  375 ; in  India, 
122) 

Eoglish  : art,  future  of,  1117,  11.53,  1179, 
119.5,  1286;  houses  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
liuo,  401;  iron  inluitry,  194;  heaais- 
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Banoe  architecture,  257;  aeetioa,  PariJ 
Exhibition,  708  ; Transitional  architec- 
ture, 179 

Engraring  on  wood,  347 
Eppiog  Forest,  817,  1328 
Epps's  cocoa-mil  s,  Blsckfriara,  1065 
Escorial,  the,  132'J 

Esseo,  Krnpp  gun  factory.  !'>,  59, 117 
^13^3°^  hy  Seymour  Haden,  317,  1280, 
Etruria,  1?49 

Eunpean  ; forests,  812;  pottery  at  Paris. 

1217,  1243  ’t  j 

Eustou  Staiion  Hall,  1355 
EscaratioQS  : Mi!atu<,  761 ; Olympii,  331 
Eiohini'es  : Newport,  962  j Vienna,  U21 
Excufaiou  of  Arehitectu-al  Association,  880 
Eiperimeutal  building,  lii92 
Eipericueutj  with  iron  and  concrete,  231. 
3u6 

Explosis-enesj  of  fljiir  dust.  519 
Exports  and  iaipofts,  our,  53J 

FACTORIES  and  Workshops  Bdl,  177 
Factory  chimneys,  391,  116,  -419.  lai,  407, 
490,  833 

Falkland  memorial,  the,  071 
Fall  of:  arcb  in  the  Citr,  922,  948;  arch  at 
New  Cross,  676;  arch  at  Ryde,  li59; 
buildings  in  the  Haymarket,  84,  121,  173, 
227,  349,  274,  306.  331  ; buildings  at  Hor- 
ton, 417,  471  ; bu.ldings  at  Woolwich 
Dockyard,  231,  301 
Famagdusta,  773 
Fans  and  fan-maUng,  927 
Farm  buddings,  Ilortiogton,  11 
Firms  aod  homesteads,  334 
Farnc.itubo  walerwotks,  788 
Faroesin  i Palace,  t!ie,  73 
‘‘Father  ’’  of  the  District  Surveyors,  451 
Fees  of  District  Surveyors,  656 
Female  S.-ho'd  of  Art,  226 
Fen  tumuli,  9I7 

Ferrara,  portal  ofthePalaz2)dei  Leouh  162 
Ferrumite  paving,  123 
Finances  of  the  Paris  Fihibition,  949,  1106 
Fine  arts:  nature  aod  the,  373;  and  social 
science,  ll7l 

Fire  in  U atiiiig-street,  the,  9,1 ; lire-alarm 
self-acting,  »4',  975;  Fire-brigade  Sta- 
tion,  Coulrol,  624;  fire-eiiiuguisbers, 
683,  1077 ; Ore-resisting  ceiling,  10.J4, 
1078;  fireproof thea'res,  12i4 
Fires  iu  theatres,  42,3,  6'Jl 
Fishing  for  notices,  787 
Fiats.  31,  42,  1»7,  284,  212,  493,  059 
Floods  in  London,  393 
Florence,  One-jt  .1  Congress,  961 
Fiour-dusC  explosions,  649 
“ Fogging,"  railway,  145 
rok-rstone,  I3r9 
Fon%  Gloucester  Cathedral,  497 
Food-supp’y  of  Load  >n,  34,  89 
Footpatcs,  /58  ; in  St.  James’s  Part,  118 
Foreign  workmen  in  England,  401 
Forest-gate,  vicarage,  1303 
Foresters’  Hull,  894 
Fores  s in  Europe.  842 
Fortune 'J  heatre,  7l3,  758 
Fouling  of  the  Tname-i,  2, 1.53,  -467,  796,  975, 
1030,  1074,  1088,  1101,  U07,  1275 
FouuUations : within  .Metropolitan  area, 
1236  ; and  trees,  1262 

Fountains:  Broai-slreet  Ward,  350; 
Kingsley  mem-jria',  118;  Perugia,  1355: 
Rudolf,  Innsbruck,  BOl 
Frankfort,  789,  984 

Fraud,  at  Qaiidhall,  asserted,  077, 1181 
Fraudulent  lime-sheec-'.  1076,  1157  1182 
1209  .... 

Fraurn’iirche,  Nuremberg,  1333 
Free  libraries  movement,  467  , 800 
Freehold  Cottage  Dwellings  Co,,  48 
Freeing  Waterl  jo  Bri  igs,  1068 
French:  bridges,  172;  fialle^y,  1144; 
p. pel-hangings,  1034;  jiorti,  improve- 
ii.e  it  of,  105 ; school  of  industry,  a,  814; 
workmen  ot  wood  carving,  449 
Freueh  and  Flemish  liallerv,  343 
FuMitenovl'a,  cln-nn  of.  1197 
Fultiam:  land  iu,87i;  Uuijncom  etilioD, 
334,416,410 

Funciicns  of  the  Aeademv,  771 
Funeral  of  Sir  Gilbert  S-ott,  383 
Furness  Abbey,  1078 

Furniture  : b.ioks,  three  old,  1317  ; Exhibi- 
tion, 5 3;  fluiehiog  of,  998  ; Jacqueunrt'a 
history  of,  255;  ‘•scamped,"  I036,  1328; 
suggestive,  327,  1-265,  131) 

Future  of:  Engiish  art,  1117,  1153,  1179, 
1195,  1283;  of  Westminster,  977,  1027 


, of  Arohitests,  1134,  1211;  uotas  from, 
1101, 1337 

Glouccster-gate  bridge,  294.  334,  813,  889 
Qoldimid  fountain,  toe,  1071 
Gothic ; past  and  preseur,  403  : revival, 
778,  931 

Gottenburg  Post-oflioe,  1250 
G-Jupil's  Gallery-,  430 

Government  offices  and  public  improve- 
mente,  103,  266 

Granston,  Pembrokeshire,  842 
Grant,  Sir  F.,  1072 
Gray's  Inn,  311 

Great  Northern  Goods  Station,  Farring- 
dnn-road,  995 

Greece  : arehmulogy  in,  1121 ; modern,  851 
Greek:  architecture,  441,  63,>,  739,  784, 
8I2,  894;  art,  1113;  church,  San  Frau- 
citco,  1092  ; dress  party,  3 >7 
Green  Park,  the,  43,  94,  1075 
Greenock  poorhonsc  and  a-ylum,  414 
Gree;i8ted  Church  limber,  6l8 
Griffiths's  paints,  1151 
Groavenor  : Gallery,  147,  733,  783  ; restau- 
rant, 655 

Grosvenor  place,  91 

Gun  factory  at  Essen,  Krupp's,  10,  59,  117 
Gymnastics  and  health,  318,  363 

HACKNEE,  paving  iu,  1301 
Haddington,  926 

Half-yearly  railway  meeting.,  1190 
Halifax  waterworks,  7u3 
Hall  of  the  Trocadero.  bariN,  1014 
Halls,  public,  41),  82,  135,  760,  1049 
Handrailing,  4l6 

Ilandsworth  Woodhonse  Church,  414 
Haram  Area,  Jerusalem,  4>0,  680,  641,667, 
694,  765,  763,  785,  838,  1-269.1307,  1322 
1367 

Harbour  bars,  1206 
Harbours  wanted,  665 
Harrogate,  746 

Hastings ; Aquarium,  [690;  county-court, 
867 

Hatoham  Manor  estate,  803,  896 
Havre,  103 

liavmarket  accident.’the,  84.  121,  176,  227, 
249.274,  3)6,  333  ‘ 

Health  : at  Cheltenham,  1139,  1177;  of  East 
London,  741  ; and  education,  73. 118,  812  ; 
and  engineering,  601 ; an-i  eyrunastics, 
318,  363 ; Minister  of.  831  ; question, 
growth  of  opinion  on,  43 
Heal'h  Act  Amendmeii'.  Bill,  553 
Ileul'h  and  Sewage  of  Towns  Conference, 
5.55,  698,  678 

ileahhy  houses,  484,  1285 
Heating  towns  from  a ojoimon  centre,  673, 
I1O6 

Heraldry  in  architecture,  221 
Hertford  sewage  works,  49),  1311 
dexham:  hydropathic  eatabiiahment,  630; 
water  supply,  944 

Hiih-level  bridge  across  the  Thames,  329, 
717,  988,  998,  1048,  1076,  1156.  1157,  1184, 
1189 

Hingham  Church,  Norfolk,  167 
‘‘Hoarding,’’  1236 
Ilolborn  Board  of  Works  offices,  845 
Holborn  to  the  Strand,  proposed  thorongh- 
fare,l(.9 

Holjrood  Palace,  1072 
Home  hospitals,  149 
Ho  ne  of  the  last  q'leeii  of  Cyprus,  1168 
'*  Homes  ’’  in  the  Black  Country,  68 
H'loghly  floating  bridge,  276 
Horsemonger-lane  gaol.  118J 


Horses,  should  they  be  shod  ? 763,  787 
<iiainfec:oi 


Gallery  of:  casts,  397,  814,  816,  84,3  ; au‘o- 
types,  869 

Garden  of  sanitarians,  a,  921 
Garway  Church,  12S6 

Gas:  companies,  fusion  of,  875;  explo- 
sions, 98;  illaminating,  from  sewage,  706; 
lighting,  improved,  1350;  tyranny,  679 
Gasometer,  large,  248 
Gasworks  : arraagement  and  coDstrnction 
of,  428  ; new,  760 

Gates : Crewe  Hall,  491 ; London  City,  59 
Geology  of  Liverpool,  810 
Geometry  and  optics  of  ancient  architec- 
ture, 441 , 0S5,  739,  78 1,  833,  842,  894 
Gennsn:  art  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  6-30- 
building  trades,  630;  exhibition,  pro- 
posed, 995;  masons,  96  : railway  station. 


1039; 


Ger: 


sepuhh'-el  monuments,  43 ) 

■{ationiu,  1367.  1301, 


Gillett  & Bland’s  clock  factory,  987 
Giorgione’s  four  hundredth  anuiveraary, 

Gipsies  at  Dnlwiob,  647,  673 

Gladatons,  Mr.,  on  workmen’s  dwellings, 

Glasgow  : Academy,  413  ; Archaological 
Society,  1072;  building  regulations,  360. 
440,  1208,  1310;  I nildiog  trade,  1010; 
hospital  accommodation,  11;  Institute 


Hi,apical ; drain 
circu'ar,  1140 
Hospitals : abuse  of,  896  ; for  infectious 
diseases,  1065;  new  or  enlarged,  11  45 
322,  3.2,  390,  437,  442,  465,  4ii6,  667,  707, 
843,  868,  961 

Hotels:  Grand,  Ch  iriag-cross,  279,  398; 
Kramer's,  Ma'mo,  Sweden.  458  : Palac-. 
Sjn  Fi-aiicifco,  983  ; Working  Women’s, 
New  York,  40,  438,  655 
Honrs  of  work  in  winter,  174,  201 
Household  taste  iu  New  York,  477 
Household,  the,  at  diil'erent  eias,  151 
Houses:  for  Central  London,  659;  early 
^ew  England,  81  ; in  '■  llata," 31. 42,  187, 
234,  2’-2,  493;  inhabited,  in  the  metro- 
polis, 97 

ousis  of  Parliament,  supervision  at,  793 
Hove,  new  public  building',  463,  13L3 
Uudderstielu  marke:-bal',  1361 
Hull,  saaitary  works  at,  279 
Humbert,  the  lute  A.  J.,  21 
Hyde  Park,  43,  94,  3'0 
Hyde  Park-corner,  95 
Hydrogeological  map,  97 
Hygiene:  applied  to  dwelling",  1369 ; con- 
gress of,  Paris,  841,  817,  881,  904,  920; 
education  and,  612 

Hygienic  conditions  of  pottery  manafac- 
ture,  10.)7 

Hyihe  drainage  works,  1053,  1105 

IDALIUM,  62,  119 
Ideal  sanitary  inspector,  th®,  601 
Idler  in  Pans,  and  the  Exhibition,  878,  935, 
956,  98),  1154 

Illicit  commissions,  383,  677,  923,  1053, 
1079.  1104,  1261 

Imitated  arcliitecture, 359,  503 
Imports  and  exp  wis,  our,  63.8 
Improved  luiuiUial  Dwelling: 


84) 


I Co.,  ' 


luchgarvie,  1060 
lucruBtations  on  brick  walls,  618 
India:  aid  needed  for,  232:  notes  from. 
488,  1127 

lodiau  : architecture  and  buildings,  635  ; 
art,  lOll;  engineers,  12:3;  railway 
bridges,  492,  747 

Industrial;  co-operatioi,  398;  Museum 
Berdo,  7.50,  1014;  rivalry  at  Paris  Exhi- 
bitiou,  193 

Infant  m .rtal-ty,  547 
Inhabited  Home  Duty,  307 


' loner  circle  railway,  22 
Innsbruck,  the  Rudolf  fountain,  8 )4 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects  • 
amendment  of  Building  Acte,  142  ; Archt- 
tcctunil  Conference,  654,  674  (see  also 
‘‘Conference’’);  Arohitreture  of  Nor- 
way,  91,  161  ; City  churches,  247;  death 
of  Mr.  Bonomi,  247  ; death  of  Mr. 
Cockerell,  1183, 1230 ; death  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Beott,  356,  383,  385,  4i0,  440;  dinner,  69-J; 
dinner  in  Dublin,  892  ; enlargement  of 
premises,  410,  6.3,  1341 ; foreign  corre- 
spondence, 247  ; High  Sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem,  1269,  13' 7,  1334,  1307;  illicit 
commissioos,  395 ; Japanese  Arebitectnre, 
2.38,  263,  38S  ; law  of  e-isements,  41  ; 
library,  74;  medals  and  prizes,  304,  695  ; 
metrop  jlitanmarket-,31,89;  oak  or  chest- 
nut, 400,  63-5,  548  ; Obelisks. 376,  386,410  ; 
Officers  and  Council,  476  ; popu’ar  criti- 
cism of  the  profea-ion,  630,  542  ; presi 
dent's  address,  1230,  r253;  remains  in 
Midian,  1330;  report  of  the  Council, 
456  -.  rise  of  wages  in  the  London  building 
tiale,  129,  184,  214;  secretaryship,  187, 
247,  334;  session  1878-79,  1*289;  sugges- 
ti  ms  for.  KdO 

IiHtituie  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  431, 
1-293 

Irjsticution  of  Civil  Engineers : American 
railway  appliances,  302  ; annual  dinner. 
375;  constitution  of,  34,  616;  electric 
light,  118  ; cm^'ankiuents  of  the  Thames, 
412 ; heating  and  ventilation,  Glasgow 
University,  1337;  history  of,  677 ; Hooghly 
floating  bridge,  276;  iron  bridges  of  la-go 
spans,  671 ; jubilee,  616.  677  ; Presiient’s 
ad-iress,  71;  prires,  919,  1196;  railway 
bridges  in  India,  492;  railway  work  in 
Japan.  1337 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  -409, 
636 

Institution  of  Surveyors,  150,  644,  1332, 1282 
Interiors,  early  New  England,  81 
International:  congress  of  Architeols,  00-4, 
625  ; congress  on  Civil  Engineering,  855, 
9'.)1,  951  ; congress  of  Hygiene,  841,  817, 
881,  904.  92'>;  po-tal  treaty,  773 
Intimidation  by  trade  union,  45,  49 
Inventor,  an  ingeni'ins,  963 
Ipswich,  drainage  of,  3.57 
Irehester,  Roman  remains,  1125 
Ireland,  art  in,  944 

Irish:  antiquities,  959;  Board  of  Works, 
the,  770,  929;  labonrers’  dwellings,  799; 
national  monumen's,  818,  929 
irja  : bridges  of  large  span,  571 ; changes 
in,  383;  and  concrete  conslruotiou,  231, 

3 *0  ; industries,  our,  194,  602,  1331  ; pre- 
serration  of,  67-2,  6)3,  604,  607,  679;  pro- 
rrenade  piers,  1035;  trade.  Northern, 
1190 

Irrisanion  with  sewage,  61,  52,  84,  93  61-4, 
758,  1267,  1282,  1301 
Islington  workhouse  well,  223 
Italian  Uenaissance  architecture.  231 
Italy,  drainage  operations  in,  1333 
Itcurn  Abba",  Roman  remains,  483 

JACQUEMABTS  History  of  Eurniture 
255 

Japanese;  architec'ure,  233,  263,  383;  art 
manufactures,  143;  eiliibiia  at  Paris, 
652 ; railways  works,  1337  ; r.-ioin,  a,  627 ; 
woodwork,  654;  workmauship,  969 
Jedburgh  Abbey,  913 
Jerry  building  threatened,  759 
Jerusalem,  the  Harsra  Ares.  450,  560,  643, 
667,  694.  755,  765,  785,  838,  1269,  1307, 
1322,  1367 

Jobbery  in  St.  Luke's,  alleged.  791,  816, 
1013 

Joinery,  Am0rioan.32 
Jubilees:  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
610,  677;  8t.  Leonards,  330,  363 

KEBLE  College,  Oxford,  493 
Kendal,  1338 

Kensington  : crippled  boys’  home,  224 ; 
Gardens,  251,  313;  infirmary,  (iO-4 ; vestry- 
hall,  1230,  1321;  workhouse,  628 
Kent:  Archa? clogical  flocie-y,  84')  ; north 
coast  of,  769 
Keutish  churches,  300 
Kfyasham  Cemetery,  Bristol,  333 
Killing  and  wounding  on  the  platform,  528 
King  of  the  BeUians'  prize  for  workmen's 
_dwellin gs,  724 
King's-cross  station,  331 
King’s  School.  Ely,  1039 
Kingsley  memorial  fountain,  118  - 
Kirkaldy’s  testing-machine,  624 
Ktightsbridge  barracks,  110 
Knop  and  flower  pattern  in  Indian  art. 

lOll  ’ 

Krupp  gun  factory,  Essen,  10,  59,  117 

LABOUR  outlook,  the,  27,  1291,  1334 
Labour  question  in  Lancashire.  419.  463.602. 

1153  .... 

Labourers’  dwellings  in  Ireland,  799 
Lake  dwellings,  367 
Lake  of  lava,  a.  416 

Lambeth:  cemetery,  Tooting,  634;  Palace, 
481,  574  ; workhouse,  old,  379,  632 
Lamplightiag  by  electricity,  331,  -117 
Lancashire  labour  queatijn,  419,  463.  633. 

11.53  .... 

Lancaster  Hotel  ooropetilion,  1287 
Lind  and  the  sewage,  62,  84,  93.  541.  759. 

1267,  1282,  1301 
Land  laws,  Babylonian,  851 
Land  Surveyors'  Club,  the,  in  Staffor-ishire 
69-. 

Land,  the  tenure  of,  in  snoient  and  modern 
limes,  2i)8 

Landscape  art,  English,  811 

Lvngba-u  Skatipg.rink,  467 

Lausley  Manor  House,  Lyndhurst,  967 

Liw,  confusion  of,  870 

La^w  of:  anei-nt  lights,  77, 119  j easements, 

Law  Courts,  he  new,  95,  870 


Lead;  mines,  onr,  913;  poisoning,  1C61; 

and  zinc  mines  of  Belgium,  96) 
Leatliersellevs’  Hall,  198,  251 
Leeds : model  loigiog-huuses,  683 ; pro- 
gresi  of,  1038 ; theatre  and  opera-house  , 
1197;  town-hall,  915 
Leek  fever  hospital,  843 
Lefkoaia,  Cyprus,  1115 
Left-handeo  urtisis  and  workmen,  291 
Legend  of  the  Rhine,  a new,  990 
Leicester  : engine-works,  749;  park,  844 
Leicester-birc  Architectural  Society,  149, 
704,  813 

Letters,  writers  of  :— 

Aitien,  G,  S.,  quantities,  1293 
Aird,  .4.,  Berlin  sewerag-,  1 341 
Allen,  M.  & S in  : conoiete  eoustruction, 
306  ; concrete  road  channelling,  -to 
Ansted,  D.  T.,  water  supply,  1050 
Armitage.  K , Did  Anglo  S-iXon  slaves 
wear  collars  ? 119 

Armstrong,  G.  F.,  non-professional  study 
of  a chitet'turo,  1215 

Arnold,  T.,  memoiial  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
463 

Ashby  & Horner,  soil-pipes.  12) 

Baker,  W.,  Britannia  tubular  bridge,  653 
Bales,  T,,  trade  unions,  170,  22  ' 

Banner,  E.  G.,  oowle,  896,  9a9, 1128 
Bartiam  A Powell,  iho  Ccniet  pump,  708 
Bastow,  J.,  trade  unions,  252 
Beau,  A.  C.,  Fulham  Union  competition, 
440 

Beckett,  Sir  E. : St.  Alb.n's  Abbey  roof, 
890;  wiudow-fastener,  117 
Bel],  O.,  lightning  oonductorr,  1073 
Billing,  A. : blackness  ol  St.  Paul's,  922  ; 
s'ii-pipes,  60;  St.  Sepulchre's,  Hol- 
burii,  1023 

Blasbtli,  T,  : the  City  Temple,  1048  ; 

coals,  946  ; oak  or  cbesmuf,  63ii,  68 » 
Booth,  G.  W.,  buildings  in  the  Temple, 

Bower,  J.,  preservation  of  iron,  604 
Boyd,  J.,  ttre-resisling  cei  iog,  1076 
Brandon,  D.,  architecture  nt  the  Aca- 
demy, 541 

Brewer,  H,  5V.  : Medimval  churches  of 
Cyprus,  734;  Pent'.u  Mewsey  church, 
12U9 

Britton,  T.  A.,  oak  or  chestnut,  409 
Brown,  \V.,  artesian  wells,  252 
Buchan,  W.  P.  : c.wls,  869,  921,  998, 
1076  ; drv  walls,  1025 
Buckhara,  E.,  Sheffield  eurveyorship,  3 .6 
Buckle,  J.  0- : archicectnral  cfiticiam, 
402  ; architeuture  popularised,  1208; 
deciiration  of  Sc.  Paul’s,  866,  921,  1 zl ; 
footpaths,  756  ; shams,  1021 
Buckridge,  W,,  soil-pipes,  131 
Burns,  tV.,  Tenby,  689,  9.19 
Carswell,  W,,  smoky  chim-eys,  1075 
Carter,  J.  1\,  Bishopsgate  Church,  274 
Cutes,  A.,  concrete,  6k7 
Chamberlain,  M.  J.  W',,  ventilation,  1209 
Cbappuis,  P.  E,,  electric  light,  1230 
Chretien,  J,,  masons'  strike,  3j3 
Clare,  W.  F.,  theatrical  urchitecture, 
1034 

Clarke,  B.,  closet  air-escape,  647,  658 
OlilTord-Eskell,  A.,  certainty  as  to  post- 
ing,  734 

Coghlan,  P.  B.,  Bbeflleid  surveyorship. 


306 


755,  833 


, Portland  cement,  1339 
. B.,  Doxo  of  the  Rook,  667, 


Conder,  F.  E.  : cost  of  bming  up  the 
water  companies,  669;  mathenialics 
and  rculpture,  919 

Cooper,  W.  N.,  Society  of  Biblical 
Archreo'ogy,  119 
Cooper,  tv.  R,,  the  obelisk,  705 
Dale,  W.  L , chestnut  timber,  44) 

Dttvio,  '\V.  G.,  tompeiitions,  1:86 
Davis,  F.,  Did  Anglo-Saxon  slaves  wear 
collars  ? 71,  119 

Derrom,  .4.,  building  app!ianc-s,  080 
Drake,  C.,  concrete  houses,  970 
Dresser,  C.,  Japauece  workmanship,  960 
EJmeston,  J.,  pupilage  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  -110 

Egan,  Pierc»,  “ Life  in  Lond  'O,’’  173 
Ellison,  J,  E , venlilaiion,  08) 

Evans,  F.  A.,  dangers  of  asphulte,  630 
Ewart  & Son,  cow.s,  973,  1024 
Faija,  H.,  Portland  cemint,  8 8,  1262 
Faldo,  T.,  rot,  149 

Fergusson,  J.,  Dome  ofthe  Rock,  694, 785 
Ferrey,  E.  B.,  trees  and  foundation",  1 263 
Ferrey,  B.,  works  by  Sir  G.  G.  S/ott,  391 
Field,  H.  : anomalies  in  architects’ 
practice,  915;  coD’ee-' averns,  1209  ; 
warming  appliances,  1262 
Field,  Rogers,  soil-pipes,  69 
Forbes.  S.  R.,  maaoss’  marks  in  Italy,  147 
Forrest,  J.,  illicit  cumtnissions,  1104 
Forster,  W.,  Sydney,  412 
Foster,  W.  J,,  Hunto.  Wimbledon  Local 
Board,  1289 

Free,  T.,  brick-making,  90 
Gibbons,  0.,  Scott  memorial,  629 
Gibson,  J.  M.  : brickyard  chimneys,  416; 

tramway  sUepere.  1076 
Goatling,  J.  C.,  Portland  cement,  1200, 
1319 

Gfibble  and  WalforJ,  Brompton  oratory 
compelition,  975 
Grimes,  E,,  over-production,  703 
Haden,  F.  Se>  uiour,  etching,  1313 
Harnron,  A.  8..  Roman  rumbers,  1283 
Harslon,  A.  & C.,  quantities,  1232 
Hart,  H.,  the  late  Mr.  E.  W,  Lower, 
972 

Harvey,  L. , Haymarket  accident,  306 
Hayward,  S.,  chestnut,  635 
Hellyer,  S.8.,  Boil-p  pes,  225 
Hems,  U. : Ktupp'a  factory  at  Essen, 
117;  masous’  strike,  96,  145;  Paris 
Bihibition,  464,  4'4  ; restorations 
seventv-six  years  ago,  613;  staius  iu 
oak, 1288 

Hodgson,  J.  8,,  so'l-pipes,  120 
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Letters,  writers  of,  continued: — 

Hodson,  Price,  & Hodaon,  water-power, 

Hoey,  C.  C.,  amendment  of  Building  Act, 


769 

Holland  & Rannen,  EJliasen  i-.  Lawne, 

226 

Holt,  H.  P.,  concrete  girders,  391 
Hood,  C.,  ventilation,  359 
Howard- Wall,  K.,  non-profeasional  study 
of  architecture,  1183 
Ireland,  E.  C.,  Norwegian  architecture, 

196 

Jsclcaon  A Co.,  asphalto,  680 
Jackson,  J.  R.,  oak  or  chestnut  ? 618 
Jackson,  W,,  law  of  ancient  lights,  119 
Jenkia,  Fleemiog,  open  soil-pipes,  95 
Jennings,  G.,  sanitary  fittinKS,  1018 
Josolyne,  W.  S,,  District  Surveyors  fees, 

656 

Keogh,  E,  8.,  Brompton  Oratory  compe- 
tiuon,  611 

Kershaw,  W.,  Halifax  Elour  Society 
competition,  391 
Knight,  J.,  asphalte,  680 
Koightley,  T.  E.,  builders' accounts,  1370 
Lawrie,  T.,  EUissen  p.  Lawrie,  278 
Leech,  E.,  sub-contracting,  333 
Leeds,  L.  W.,  warming  and  ventilatiog, 
1226  . , . 
McDermott,  R.,  brick-burning,  Irl 
McGibbon,  D.,  open  soil-pipes,  13j 
Mackenzie,  J , ventilation,  575 
Maclaren  A Aitken,  Arbroath  Abbey,  1207 
Marsh,  L.  : Congees  International 
d’Hygiene,  630  j Sanitary  Institute, 
1101,1209  . 

Martin,  K.,  technique  of  painting,  1336 
Mttthesou,  E. : electric  light,  1339;  high- 
level  bridge  over  the  Thames,  993 
Middleti.n,  K..  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  •104 
MitcheU,  G , Dowgate  Ward,  t89 
Moore,  J.,  Industrial  Dwellings,  Co.,  490 
Morley,  H.  T.,  Tenby,  1023 
Morris,  T.,  open  soil-pipes,  96 
Moalin,  Bros.,  masons'  strike,  108 
Murray,  A.  S.,  Mycenre,  252 
Naylor,  J.  R.,  slates,  1024 
Neale,  J.,  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  1205 
Noble,  T.  C. : Sion  College,  463 ; Temple 
Church,  339 

Olur.T.W.,  the  obelisk,  24 
Palmer,  J.  E.,  sale  cf  water  by  meter,  604 
pBpworth,  W.,  the  Certoaa,  Pavia,  705 
Paieraon,  M.,  costless  power,  1313 
Payne,  R,,  St.  Mildred's,  Bread-street, 
643 

Pearce,  J.,  Artisans’  Dwellings  Co.,  408 
Perriman,  A.,  rattening,  1052 
Phillips,  U.,  rainfall  and  sewage  irriga- 
tion, 758 

Phillips,  J.,  open  soil-pipes,  148 
Picton,  J.  A.,  Buckingham  Water-gate, 
430 

Pitman,  W.,  hours  of  work  in  winter, 
174 

Porter,  J.  H. : Paris  drainage,  620  ; sof- 
tening water,  24 
Poller,  T.,  concrete,  24,  970 
Pnlham,  W.,  Portland  cement,  1339 
Pye-Smith,  A.,  Dr.  Barebone,  334 
Reid,  D.  A.,  Tenby,  943 
Itobiua,  E.  0.  : blackness  of  St.  Paul  s, 
893;  cost  of  masons'  work,  390;  High 
Sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  1367;  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  b33 
Ryan,  G.,  dAtUings  for  the  poor,  72 
Sax,  J.,  lire- alarm,  !>75 
Bchliemann,  Dr.,  Mjeen®,  198 
Seal,  S.,  work  and  wages,  252 
Sedaon,  U.  C.,  soil-pipes,  197 
8baw,  K.  N.,  open  soil-pipes,  41,  148, 
lu7 

Sinclair,  P.,  handrailing,  416 
Skidmore,  F.  A.,  Bntaama  Tubular 
Bridge,  679 

Smoaion,  J.,  soil-pipes,  118 
Smith,  C.  G.,  cubic  yard,  1370 
Smith,  T.  R.  : anomalies  in  architects 
practice,  941;  aoil-pipes,  120 
Snell,  H.  S. : soil-pipes,  96;  ventilation, 
519,648,630 

Spiers,  K.  P.,  temple  at  Phil®,  414 
Btatham.H.H.  : base  ofihe  obelisk, 41o; 
Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  274;  institute 
secretaryship,  334 

Thomas,  W.  Cave  : gallery  of  autotypes, 
b69,  942;  hygiene  of  education,  812; 
labour  question,  468  ; mathematics  ana 
the  Une  arts,  647,  942  ; mural  painting, 
6''9  • rude  atone  monuments,  765  ; 
schools  of  the  Art  Department,  278; 
lechuical  education,  93 
Tilney,  J.  H.,  eub-coniracting,  417 
Tomkins,  F.  J.,  district  surveyors  658 
Toaaele,  M.,  Thames  high-level  bridge,  41/ 

Travis,  H.,  tuo  obelssx,  1103 
Tnckett,  S.,  brickyard  chiinnej*,  410 
Turner,  E.,  open  soil-pipes,  1/3 
Wndmoie  A Baker,  City  churches,  334, 

WMkor,  B.,  district  surveyors  and  dan- 
geroue  atruciurcs,  568 
Waterall,  N.,  orange-peel,  333 
■Watts,  J.  B.:  Eppiug  ^ 

yarUs  in  Worcestershire,  /9l;  sketch- 
ing in  our  cathedrals,  999 
Weaver,  K.,  cowls,  921 
Webb.  N.,  the  obelisk,  117 
M'hiie  WL  U.  1 Architectural  Confer- 
ence’ 413;  death  ot  Mr.  Cockerell, 
line  - middlc-clasa  houses  in  Pans  and 
Louduii, -42  ,,  . 

WbuBeui  \v  y.,  Hunt  c.  Wimbledon 
Local  1261 

W^hitweil,!'.^  brick-kilns,  522 
Wilks,  G.,  lljiije  drainage  works,  1105 
Willey,  J , htompion  Oratory  Competi- 
tion, 73i> 

WiUou,  Leathersellers'  Hall,  261 

W ithers,  B-  J-,  bnci-tpgham  Water  Gate. 
6’20 

"Woodley,  J •!  tecniiioai  eduofttion,  1297 


Letters,  writers  of,  . 

Woodward,  W.,  geometry  and  optics  ol 
ancient  architecture,  842,  894 
"Wyatt,  "V.,  steam  navvy,  1075 
Lewisham  recreation  ground,  823 
Leyden  University,  604,  915 
Liabilities  of  urban  authorities,  627 
Libelling  Sir  H.  Hunt,  574 
Lichfield,  839 

“ Life  and  Death,"  by  Sir  Noel  Paton,  160 

“ Life  iu  Loudon,"  li‘2, 173 

Life-saving  at  eea,  680 

Light  and  air  oases,  23,  96,  391,  1024 

Light  of  the  future,  the,  1081,  1136,  1257 

Lighthouses  : Boulogne,  981  ; 

Channel,  571 ; Eddystone,  809,  7o6,  1084; 
Chickens,  932 ; Wolf  Rock,  1085  _ 
Lightning  conductors,  968,  102-4,  1073 
Lights,  ancient,  77,  119,  607 
Limburg  Cathedrai,  67 
Lincoln  : County  Hospital,  1167;  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society,  707 ; _ Master 
Builders’  Association,  263,  1315;  School 
of  Art,  172 

Lincoln’s  Ion,  New  Court,  696 
Lincoln’s  Inn-lields,  1156 
Line  of  front,  237,  731 
Lion-houses  at  CUfeon,  160 
Liverpool:  Architectural  Society,  94,  47o, 
1062  ; Art  Club,  305,  347,  358,  774,  1072  ; 
Colosseum  Theatre,  1699,  1169,  1197, 
1237-  tHgineering  Society.  149,305,  357, 
468,  620,  677,  1131,  1265;  Eye  luhrmary, 
427  1040;  fountainin  St. George’s-square. 
226*;  geology,  810 ; bints  for,  88-4,  971 ; 
Land  Company,  364 ; landing-stage,  1089  ; 
law-courts  and  public  otlicee,  221;  notes 
from,  196,  986,  1052,  1131,  1181  ; restau- 
rant, a,  -427  ; sanitation  at,  809  ; Water- 
supply,  933  . 

Local  Government:  in  counties,  732; 

metropolitan,  369,  416 
Lockport,  U.S.,  steam-heating  at,  573,1106 
Locomotion  on  common  roads,  947 
LofiUS-in-Cleveland,  bank,  680 
London;  Association  of  Foremen  Engi- 
neers, 309  ; Bridge,  949,  llOO,  1189 ; 
Bridge  Station,  670;  City  gates,  69; 
growth  of,  683 ; Institution,  737  ; and 
Middlvsex  Archnsologic-l  Society,  609; 
and  Nor.h-Wesiern  Railway,  393 ; laiu- 
fall,  396  ; water-supply,  73,  133 
Long-lost  city,  a,  959 
Lord  Mayor’s  show,  1222 
Lucky  architect,  a,  436 
Ludgate-square,  70 
Lunatic  asylum  for  Surrey,  new,  36 
Lyceum  Theatre,  1022 
Lyme  Regis,  1076 
Lyndhurst  Churc’u,  Hants,  1215 
Lyttelton  monument,  Woresater,  896,  1066 

MAIDSTONE,  floods  at,  409 
Malting,  Burton-ou-Treut,  172 
Manchester : Architectural  Association, 
1333;  srt  education  in,  119,  246,278;  Bo- 
tanical Gardens,  630  ; Chetham  Bluecoat 
School,  364;  City  Surveyor,  1312;  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Inetitution,  632;  Domes- 
lic  Economy  Congress,  701 ; exhibition 
of  art  treasures,  523  ; infirmary,  465; 
joiners'  strike,  363;  monastic  church, 
West  Gorton,  941;  NichoUs  Hospital, 
118J  ; pubiisher'a  premises,  13-42  ; School 
of  Art,  1071  ; Society  of  Architects,  9i/6; 
St  Bede's  K.  C.  Co.lege,  546;  water- 
supply,  175,  194,  43a 
Manslaughter  by  a builder,  alleged,  95 
Marble,  non,  and  zinc  palaces.  New  York, 

MarblLny,  art  of,  116,  281 
Markot-hall,  Huddersfield,  1361 
Markets,  780,  996;  new  metropolitan,  3 4, 
89 

Marshall  A Snelgrove'a  premises,  Oxford- 
street,  762 

Masons':  marks  in  Italy,  l47 ; strike,  23 
36.  43,  72,  96,  120,  123,  144,  196,  206,  252, 
363,  1256;  work,  cost  of,  3u0 
Masters  and  men,  see  weealy  numbers 
Material  progress  auroad,  4i03 
" Matlelon,’’  233,  334 

Maihfiuaticj  and  art,  547,  873,  919,  942,  995 
Maudslay'a  works,  visit  to,  637 
MeuBuring-tape,  ihe,  147 
Measures  and  weights,  693 
Meat,  preserving  Liesli,  -io-i 
Mechanical  engineering,  33 
Medal,  to  Engliah  architects,  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, 799,  842 

Melbourne  Exhibition  building,  130 
MAnui  Kridce.  66s.  653.  679 


Model  bye-laws,  the,  94,  271,  314,  387,  683, 


Meuai  Bridge,  603,  653,  679 
Merchant  'Taylors'  Company : Master,  812  ; 

schools,  Great  Crosby,  693 
Metropolitan  Board  ot  Works  : amendment 
of  Biuldiug  Acts,  70;  artisans’  dwellings' 
schemes,  7o,  1699;  district  surveyors’ 
duties,  118;  district  survoyorships, -493 ; 
Haymarket  aocident,  121,  333  ; high-level 
bridge  across  Ibo  'Thsmea,  329,  1139; 
laud  iu  NorthuQjberlaud-aveane.  6'4j  ; 
pollution  of  the  Thames,  2,  153,  467,  796, 
975,  1'30,  l'.-74,  1038,  1090,  IrOl,  ilu7, 
12/6  ; water  supply  of  Loudon,  71,  294, 
410, 508,  7b6,  1113,  1121,  1153 
Metropobian Local  Management  and  Build- 
ing Act  Amendment  Bill,  237,  3.2,  416, 
677,759 

Misrophone,  the,  683,  743 
Middle  class  houses  in  fiats,  31,  •42 
Middleabroogh  waterworks,  615,  680 
Middlesex  Sessions  House,  sl5 
Midland  Laud  and  InvesUuent  Corporation, 
10, 07  - □ 

Midland  Railway  extensions,  Somers  Town, 
320 

Midian,  remains  in,  1300 

Midsummer  N.ghTs  Dream  in  marbie,  8i>4 

Miletus,  768 

Military  architecture,  early,  i6o 
idiil  statue,  the,  117 

Millais's  " Bride  of  Lammermoor,’  149 
Minister  of  Health,  a,  881 
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Modern  : Greece,  850;  town-hall,  the,  821 
Money,  public,  how  it  goes,  478 
Monographs,  -well-known  arehiteotural,  626 
Montmartre,  Charch  of  tho  Sacred  Heart, 
409  .... 

Monuments:  Bastiat,  1090;  Columbus, 
1143;  German  sepulchral,  430;  Lord 
Lyttelton,  896,  1066 ; preservation  of 
from  atmospheric  iuiluennes,  158 ; Sir 
Digby  Wyatt,  49 ; Wellington,  St.  Paul’s, 
122,  456,  682 
Moorfields,  758 
Mortising  machine,  new,  870 
Mosaics,  Venetian,  79 
Moscow,  a scnlptor's  studio,  84 
Mountain  raUwayi,  1C65 
Municipal  Engineers’  Association,  22,  468, 
626,  809,  8i>l 

Museums:  Architectural, 442  ; ofa-chitsc- 
lure,  632;  art,  721;  Bowes,  Barnard 
Castle,  119;  British,  70,  827,  721,  737, 
1055;  Dresden,  802  ; Natural  History, 

63,  63-5;  schoul,  1206;  South  Kensington 
4,  45,  75,  393,  721 ; Thaolow,  Kiel,  911 
Mushroom  tows,  a,  933 
Music  fur  the  blind,  1013, 1092 
Musical  progress  iu  England,  785 
Mural  painting,  579,  617,  029,  769 
Muraiis,  1224 

Mycen®,  76,  198,  211,  252,  279,  696,  615 

NATIONAL:  Aisociation  of  Master 
Builders,  226,  723,  920  ; Gallery,  50,  167, 
253,  471,  72L;  Portrait  Gallery,  281; 
theatre,  desirability  of,  1133,  T260,  12s9, 
1311,  1346,  1271 

Natural  forms  and  architectural  ornament. 

Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensing- 
ton, 33,  635 

Nature  and  the  fine  arts,  373 

Naval  architecture,  631 

Nave,  Bristol  Cathedral,  17 

Needle’s  eye  aud  the  camel,  438 

NeuiUy,  Christ  Church,  1328 

New  Court,  Lincoln's-inu,  696 

New  Eugland  interiors,  early,  81 

New  River  shores,  1154 

New  year,  best  wishes  for,  1 

New  Tork  : art  gossip  from,  8 ; business  of 

art  in,  262;  household  taste,  -477;  

tated  architecture,  505;  marble,  ,iuu, 
and  zinc  psilaces,  422  ; pottery,  63;  red- 
brick - and  - stone  - Iroiiied  houses,  3i8; 
reredos.  Trinity  Church,  1144 ; Working 
Women's  Hotel,  -19,  428,  655 
Newbury  Waterworks,  702 
Newcastle-ou-Tyae  : Carliol  Tower,  998, 
1040,1132;  Moot  Hail,  1182;  Soc.ety  of 
Antiquaries,  731,  1049 
Newington  : cloik-tower,  304;  churobyard, 
1212;  mission-hall,  569 
Newminster  Abbey,  ll8l 
Newport,  Tredegar  memorial,  962 
NichoUs  Hospital,  Manchester,  1183 
Nicosia  Cathedral,  1342 
Non-professional  study  of  architecture, 
1141,  1183,  1235 
Non-soiiety  men,  869 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  362 
Normandy,  427 

North  Oxfordshire  Arohmological  Sooieiy, 
704  • 

Northampton:  Arcbreological  Institute  at, 
829,  365  i sanitation  at,  463,  5i7_ 
Northern:  Architectural  Association,  510, 
839  ; iron  trade,  1190 
Norihfieet  f.ctory  club,  731 
Northumberland-avenue,  648 
Norwogiau  architecture,  91, 161, 196 
Norwich  Cathedral  restoration,  622 
Norwood  Industrial  Schools,  278,  768,  1118, 
1132 

Nottingham:  Castle  Museum,  303;  town 
improvements,  438 
Nude  in  art,  the,  1170 
Nuremberg,  the  Frauenkirche,  1333 
Nuifield  Priory,  chimney-pieces,  1144 

OAK  or  chestnut  ? 490,  440,  469,  495,  620 
635,  5-48,  674,  635,  680 
Oak  stains,  1262,  1238 
Oban,  642,  1662  _ , „ , 

Obelisk,  the,  21,  25,  53,  97,  120,  147,  150, 
153,  173,  193,  251,  253,  336,  391,  4l5,  6:  ■■ 
632,  676,  679,  6B3,  705,  749,  302,  9' 
1074,  1103,  1126,  1184,  1221,  1230 
Obelisks,  Egyptiaa,65,  3/6,  336,  410 
Oberisdorf,  Bavaria,  1112 
Ohiiuary  : Adamson,  Mr.,  1260,  1287  ; Ash- 
down, J.,  923;  BaUy,  C.,  1672;  Baker, 
H.,  451;  Bidder,  G.  P.,  1013;  Bolckow, 
H W.  F.,  695;  Bonomi,  J.,  217,  213; 
Bougb,  8.,  1237.  1258;  Boyle,  R.,  996; 
Button,  T.  A.,  1134;  Burgess,  H.  VV., 
71-  Borrioge,  U.,  49;  Cameron,  Col., 
605;  Chalmers,  G,  I'-,  221;  Cockerell, 
E".  P.,  1183,  1191,  1230;  Cole,  H.  G., 
1102;  Celling,  A.  W.,  695  ; Colls.  B., 
913-  Cousin,  D..  949,  955;  Crnikshauk, 
G 142-  Daudion,  E.  A.,  336;  Dawson, 
H 13-41;  Deudie,  J.,  143;  Doran,  Dr., 
l-'ii-  Doull,  A.,  816;  Fogerly,  W.,  679; 
Grnul,  Sir  F.,  1072;  Hardy,  Sir  X.  D.. 
730;  Humbert,  A.  J.,  24;  Hughes,  H,. 
417-  Joyce,  J.  G.,  730;  Lockwood, 
H.  i'.,  733;  Lower,  E.  W.,  972  ; Mmleay, 
m'  1177-  Mathews,  C.,  OUo;  Menzies, 
W'.4'J4;  Nash,  J.,  1372;  Nelson.  C.  C., 
1072:  Ogle,  C.  C.,  436;  Raines,  Canon. 
1124;  .RoUinson,  J.  T.,  749;  Rochead, 
J T , 3.-3,  413;  Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  331, 
339;  Smith,  W.  W.,8i6;  Stevens,  E.  T., 
1372;  Summers,  0.,  1177;  Thompson, 
M.,  543;  Walker,  J.,  Il02;  ^\“y.  J-i 
llBO;  Woodhouse,  J.  'i'.,  1072  ; Wright, 
T.,  9 

Observatory,  Oxford  University,  484 
OUice  economy,  929,  1009,  1037 
Ollices,  Coleinau-slroet,  193 
Ogle,  Mr.  C.  C.,  4J6 


Oil  paintings,  deterioration  of,  362 
Old  London,  496,  1156,  1300 

Old  masters  at  the  Royal  Academy,  32 
Old  ramparts  and  new  breathing-groaads 

Olympia,  109,  331 
Optics  end  arcbitecture,  823, 894 
Orange-peel,  dangers  of,  333 
Organ,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  896 
Organ  and  its  treatment,  1297,  1309 
Organ-cases,  105,  884 
Organ-mechanism,  improved,  800 
Organs,  705,  945, 1060 
Oriental  congress,  Florence,  961  _ 

Ornament,  60;  arohiteolural,  925 ; artificial 
objects  as,  1187,  1216 
Ornamentation,  architectural,  616,  516 
Ouodle,  new  church,  430 
Outlook  of  labour,  27, 1291, 1331 
Over-production.  703 

Overcrowding ; Bristol,  101 ; Uolborn,  118-; 

Whitechapel,  278 
Overtime,  996 

Owen  almshouses,  Clerkenwell,  2M 

Oxford:  improvements,  1123;  Keble  Col- 
lege, -193  ; University  Observatory,  -484 

PADDINGTON,  8i.  Saviour’s  Church,  1183 
Fainting:  mural,  579,  617,  629;  teohmquo 
of,  1286 

Paints,  uon-poisonous,  1151 
Paisley,  the  Clark  Hall,  143,  1118 
Palestine:  architecture  in,  899;  explora- 
tion, 642 

Panama  Canal,  893 
Panic-proof  theatres,  1284 
Paper  exhibition,  Berlin,  883 
Paperhanging  factory,  French,  1C31 
Paris:  asphalte,  515;  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Montmartre,  409;  congress  of 
architects,  604,  826;  congress  on  civil 
en-'ineering,  biS,  901,  951;  congrcbs  of 
hygiene,  68-0,  841,  847,  881  ; congress  of 
surveyors,  804;  drainage,  620;  electric 
light,  961  ; Exhibition,  494,  see  also 
■‘Paris  Exhibition";  Halt  of  tho  Tro- 
caddro  109 ',  1014;  houses  in  flats,  31, 
41-  an  Idler  in,  873,  935,  956,  935,  1164; 
museum  of  decorative  art,  920;  notes 
from.  625,  1093  ; Palace  Ot  Justice,  345  ; 
Practical  School  of  Medicine,  1j39  ; Salon, 
1236;  sanitary  condition,  1078;  school  of 
fine  arts,  695;  Theatre  Italien,  1334  ; 
workmen's  exhibition,  1(.'29 
'aria  Exhibition  ; American  exhibits,  372; 
architecture  at,  122;  awards,  996,  1027, 
1048  1121;  British  exhibits,  415;  build- 
ings at  the.  461,  743,  752,  77s,  839,  932, 
1271;  captive  balloon,  893  ; catalogue, 
193  ; Cliiueseand  Japanese  exhibits,  o52; 
Chubb’s  locks,  309;  decoration,  437,  471; 
DouUon’s  pottery,  304;  English  house3,_ 
461  • English  section,  793,  93J  ; eve  ol 
opening,  461 ; exhibitors,  23  ; finances, 
9-13,  1106;  Fine  Arts  jury,  657;  French 
exhibits,  743  ; gaslighting,  cooking  by, 
876  ■ gates  for  Crewe  Hall,  431;  Gorman 
act.530;  Gvrman  view  ot;  1240;  glimpses 
at,  131,  193  ; honours,  1272,  1‘315  ; horti- 
culture, 1078;  industrial  rivalry,  193; 
iron  exhibit,  341 ; Italian  viewi  ol,  1210, 
1271-  "little  arts,  ’ the,  260;  medals  to 
Engl’ish  architect',  793,  842;  pottery, 
1217  121J;  PriiOB  of  Wales's  pavUi-iu, 
357;  sanitary  fittings,  10l8 ; sauitatiou 
at  613,  666,  69J;  Sevres  aiauJ,  the,  620  ; 
Bhelliold  work,  393;  Btreel  ot  tstraiigers, 
6ii,  663  ; vases  and  ventilators,  lu03  ; 
warming  aud  ventilating,  1223  ; wood- 
working  machinery,  1133,  1163  ; work- 
men’s vi-iti,  416,  730,  819,  1331 
Parks:  Green,  13, 1075  ; Ujde, -U 
ter,  311 : St.  Ja  iies's,  43,  118 
Parliamentary  committees  and 
works,  100 
Party-walls,  307,  439 
Paste,  921 

Pavia,  the  Certosa,  705 

Pavements,  mstropolitan  road,  99 

Paving  : iu  the  City,  1065  ; ferrumito,  123 ; 

in  Hackney,  1301 ; materials,  931 
Payment  of  clerki  of  works,  1076 
Peabody  Fund,  the,  201 

Pedigrt  e ol  Temple  Bar,  132 

Peerage  property  in  the  Black  Country,  63 
Penalties  for  cutting  Oil'  water,  279 
Peiige  : building  at,  279  ; public  ollices, 
174;  Wesleyan  Chapel,  121 
Penryu  granite  mouoliths,  22 
Pciiton  Mawsey  Church,  1219 
Perspective,  823 
Perugia,  loumuio  at,  1355 
Petroleum  storage,  606,  1236 
Puilio,  temple  at,  414 
Photography  Bud  sculpture,  93 
Pianoforte  artistically  considered,  1032, 1 100 
Piccadilly  ; 8t.  James's  Church  clock,  226; 
wood  pavement,  121 

Pictures:  Millais's  "Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,"  449  ; Sir  Noel  Patou's  “ Lite  and 
Death,"  160;  see  also  namss  of  eihibi- 


; Loicoa- 
public 


tions 

Pictures  and  frames,  763 
Piers:  iron,  R'3j  ; oostruction  by,  l'i09 
Pile  a uew,  1340  ; pile  fouudations,  lu-4 
Pipe-laying.  495 
Plttistow,  builoing  at,332 
Planiog-table.  a new,  1204 
Planmug  of  the  home  (poetry),  11 
Plasier  of  Paris,  1106,  1325 
Plasterers’  Company's  prizes,  tCS 
Plate,  old  Eugluh,  661  . 

Pu  mcnatic  action  for  organ  mechanism,  BOO 
Poilutiou  of  rivers,  730 
Pompeii,  1213 

Poorhouse  and  asylum,  Greenock,  404 
Popular  criticism  aud  architects,  530,  542 
Population  of  the  world,  621 
Potcelaio,  Chinese,  1109 

Porter-Clark,proceBs  for  softening  water, 

I Portland  cement,  361,  GOG,  780,  888,  877 
' IZOJ,  1202,  1330 


Tho  Builder,  Jau.  18,  1879.] 
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Portisfaoad  Docks,  620 
PoBtOUicesi  Buenos  Ayres,  695  j Gotten* 
burff,  1250 

Postal  treaty,  international,  773 
Posting,  certainty  ae  to,  734 
Potter’s  art,  the,  732,  783 
Pottery:  American,  63;  Doulton’s,  637; 
Eastern,  1149 ; at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
1217,  1243  ; manufacture,  1097 
Power,  costless,  1313, 1339,  1345 
Powers  of  urban  sanitary  authorities,  147 
Preservation  of  monuments  from  atmo* 
spheric  inllueoces,  163 
President’s  addresses : Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, 1193 ; Institute  of  Architects, 
1220,  1256;  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, 71;  Institution  of  Surveyors,  1232  ; 
Manchester  Architectural  Association, 
1333;  Manchester  Society  of  Architects, 
905 

Preston,  constabulary  buildings,  70 
Prince  of  Wales’s:  letter  on  water-supply, 
196,  203,  319;  pavilion,  Paris,  857 
Prisons,  demolition  of,  225 
Private  Bills  in  Parliament,  20 
Professional  decorators,  769 
Programme  of  the  engineer  and  architect, 
901,  051 

Progress:  abroad,  403  ; of  sanitation,  517 
Projection  from  lino  of  front,  237 
Property  in  contractors’  plant,  1163 
Proportion,  993,  1023 
Protection  from  the  sea,  571 
Provident  habits  for  wage-earning  olasses, 
1178 

Prudential  Insurance  Olliees,  783,  1177 
Public  money,  how  it  goes,  478 
Public  works  and  the  Goverument,  106 
Pyramid,  address  to  (poetry),  1243 

QUANTITIES.  439,  479,  1101,  1179,  1232, 
1288,  1361,  1367,  1370 

Quantity-surveyors,  legal  relations  of,  1294, 
1367 

Quoensferry,  1060 

Qusries,  architectural  and  social,  322 
Qnicklime  a preservative  of  wood,  1224 

RADLEY,  St.  Peter’s  College,  550 
RadziwiU  Palace,  Berlin,  676 
Railway:  bridges  in  India,  492,  747;  club 
proposed,  909 ; collisions,  953 ; companies 
and  the  public,  071;  extensions,  69,  91, 
170,  393,  437,  639,  G70,  707,  945,  1190; 
eviotiona  at  Somers  Town,  320;  fares, 
1209;  “fogging,”  1'15;  inner  circle,  22; 
passengers,  320 ; platform  accidents,  528 ; 
stations,  inadequate,  G30;  St.  Gothard, 
‘137,811;  system,  our,  392;  traffic,  coat  of, 

409,  G26 

Railways:  of  the  Balkans,  934;  mountain, 
1065 ; of  the  United  Kingdom,  cost  and 
mileage,  1336 
Hainfall,  395,  758 
Rainwater,  404 

Itansome's  tree-felling  machine,  71 
Rattening,  1052 

Rawlinson,  Mr.,  on  sanitary  science,  1036 
Reading:  proposed  public  buildings,  437, 

410,  4dG,  1288  ; waterworks,  645 
Rending-room,  British  Museum,  70 
Reclamations,  ancient,  907,  956 

Rod  Lion  Market,  Whitecross-street,  414 
Rcgent-circus  and  City  Railway,  94,  305 
Reform  Club,  1216 
Reforms  in  house  construction,  482 
Renaissance  architectnre : English,  257; 

Italian,  231 ; in  Russia,  65 
Renfrew  Town-hall,  305 
Repair  of  churches,  1219, 1262 
Kerodoses:  I8t.  Ethelburga’s,  Eisbopsgate, 
43  ; St.  Martin’s,  Birmingham,  417; 
Trinity  Chnrch,  New  York,  1141 
Restoration  v.  Conservation,  116,  126,  167, 
305,  358,  GGl,  703,  843,  1100,  1312,  1363, 
1361 

Restorations  at  homo  and  abroad,  67 
Retrospective  architectural  stuoy,  1087 
Revival  of  tne  later  styles  of  English 
Gothic,  17 

Reynolds’s  mortising  macliino,  870 
Rheims : architects'  visit  to,  82G;  muni- 
cipal school  of  industry,  814 
Rhine,  a now  legend  of  the,  960 
Richmond  water-works,  193 
Right  to  support,  313,  '439,  722 
Rights  in  bnildines  destroyed  by  fire,  571 
Rivals  to  the  Briiish  workman,  1152 
River  pollution,  645,  733 
Roads:  construction  of,  631 ; making  and 
pavieg,  99 

Roadways,  railways,  and  waterways,  633 
Rochead,  the  late  J.  1'.,  393,  413 
Rochester:  Bridge  chapel,  1027  ; cathedral 
organ-case,  884 
Rock-boring  maohiorry,  1296 
Roniau  : cement,  1048 ; figures,  1262,  1289  ; 
remains  at  Abingcr,  19 ; remains  at 
Irchcster,  1125  ; remains  at  Itoben 
Abbas, -482;  times,  art  and  social  life  in, 
1213 

Roman  Catholic  Church-building  News, 
see  weekly  numbers 
Roof,  Corn  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  614 
Roof  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  828,  80S,  690, 
930,  971,  ICG6,  1154,  12  6, 1239, 1272,  1343, 
13G2 

Roofs,  wooden,  iu  Holland, ’.162 
Koslin  Castle,  45 
Rot,  123,  149 

Rotheuburg,  Bavaria : St.  Wolfgang’s 
Church,  458 

Rude  stone  monuments,  651,  706 
Rudolf  fountain,  Innsbruck,  804 
Rnskin  : and  tha  Guild  of  St.  George,  871  ; 
and  Whistler,  1258 

Russian  ecclesiastical  architecture,  65 
Ryde,  I.  W.,  canoo-lake,  147 

SADLER’S  WELLS  Theatre,  1032 
Salford  Hospital  compeiitiou,  1159 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  12,  896 
Saltburu-by.the-Sea,  SiJl 


Ban  Francisco:  Greek  Church,  1092; 
Palace  Hotel,  988 

Sanitary ; co-operation,  73, 1015 ; inspector, 
the  ideal,  604 ; Institute,  1014, 1046,  1063, 
1074.  1097,  1101,  1209;  knowledge,  118; 
provisions  of  the  Factories  and  Work- 
shops Bill,  177 ; reformers  at  play,  904; 
of,  723 


science,  1036 ; work,  aspects  of 
Sanitarians,  a garden  of,  920 
Sanitation : in  the  City,  343 ; domestic, 
115  ; in  Dublin,  479,  605,  1129 ; at  Liver- 
pool,  809;  at  Northampton,  463,  6-47  ; at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  618,  660,  690,772; 
in  the  schoolroom.  405 
Savoy,  Strand,  new  buildings,  S41 
Saws,  large,  -48 

Seale  in  architectural  drawing,  688 
Scales  for  drawings,  international,  123 
“ Scamped  ” furnitnre,  1038,  1328 
ScDliemann’s : disooveries,  4,  45,  75,  211, 
252,  279  ; house  at  Athens,  863 
School  Board  : architects,  783;  for  London, 
work  of,  1091 ; schools,  see  weekly  num- 
bers 

School-building  news,  see  weekly  numbers 
Schools : Frere  & Fletcher,  Bombay,  89 ; 

St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  199 
Schools  of  art,  278 ; see  also  weekly  numbers 
Scotland : Associated  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  68  ; Society  of  Antiquaries,  45 
Scott,  the  late  Sir  G.  G.,  331,  339,  383,  391 
410,  4-k),  442,  464,  468,  616,  600,  G29,  768, 
785,  03G,  1117 

Scotlisli:  Corporation  Hall,  1077;  decora- 
tive art, 453 

Screwing  up  Et.  Alban’s  Abbey,  465,  475, 
494 

Sculpture ; at  the  Academy,  531 ; in  th 
house,  983  ; mathematics  and,  019 
photography  and,  83;  study  of,  b-43 
Sculptor’s  studio,  Moscow,  84 
Sea-walls,  357 

Secretaries  of  building  societies,  775 
Secretaryship,  H.I.B.A.,  187,  247,  334,  1183 
Self-aacriflco  by  workmen,  25,  75 
Sepulchral  monuments  iu  Germany,  430 
Ssvenoaks,  institution  for  educating 
daughters  of  missionaries,  704 
Sewage  : farming,  52,  84,  93,  544,  758,  1267, 
1282,  1301;  irrigation  in  Germany,  1267, 
1301 ; precipitation,  1098,  1311  ; question, 
moral  and  economical  aspects  of,  51, 84 ; in 
the  Thames,  2,  163,  467,  790,  975,  1030, 
1074,  1083,  1101,  1107,  1275 
Sewer  ventilation,  844,  891,  945,  1130 
Shams,  970,  1004,  1021,  1047 
Sheffield : art  in,  212 ; borough  engineer, 
278,  306;  growth  of,  669;  Jesaop  Hospi- 
tal, 808;  new  workhouse,  1022;  street 
improvements,  70 
Sheritfs  of  London,  975 
Shields,  South,  68 
Shipping,  oor,  776 

Shops  and  houses  for  Central  London,' 669 

Short  time,  1291 

Shrine  in  the  Now  Forest,  1245 

Shropshire  Archtcologioal  Society,  469,  767 

Sbute,  John,  731,  826 

Sidbury  Manor-house,  833 

Silicate  paints,  1161 

Sion  College,  Loadon,  425,  468 

SipontuB,  9.t3 

Skelton  Church,  65 

Sketches  on  the  road  to  Spain,  1167,  1241 
Sketching  in  cathedrals,  999 
Slag  wool,  679 

Slate  quarries,  663  ; slates,  1034 
Sleeping  Carriages,  Great  Western  Rail- 
way,  1-46 

Srairke,  the  late  Sydney,  R.A.,  104 
Smoke,  action  of  on  stonework,  aJ9,  807, 
896,  932 

Smoky  chimneys,  1075 
Soane  Museum,  251,  4'-4,  1289 
Social  life  in  Roman  times,  1213 
Social  Science  Congress,  Cheltenham,  1089, 
1109,  1114,  1133,  1139,  1161,  1102,  1170. 
1177 

Society  of:  Antiquaries,  282  ; Arts,  116, 
143,  331,  482,  634,  651,  655,  6G3,  596,  698, 
G02,  604,  678,  710,  1261  ; Biblical  Arcbico- 
logy,  52,  119 ; British  Artists,  378  ; Engi- 
neers, 119,  365,  637,  756,  870,  937,  1206  ; 
Lady  Artists,  256;  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  448,  1274 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings,  661 

Soil-pipes,  open,  44,  69,  95,  120,  113,  173, 
197,  226,  435 

Soiree,  Architectural  Association,  468 
Solomon’s  'Temple,  838;  see  also  •' Jeru- 
Salem” 

Somersetshire  Archmological  Society,  059 
South  Africa,  1V3 

South  Kensington,  prize  drawings,  855 
Sonch  Shields,  58 
Southampton,  1127 

Southport,  1314;  Atkinson  Art  Gallery, 
279  ; sewerage  works,  4d7 
Spain,  notes  from,  1241,  1320 
Spiders  in  breweries,  1236,  1262 
Spire,  chsio,  43 
Stable,  pure  air  for  the,  110G 
Stallbrd  congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
1045,  1083,  1074,  1097,  1101,  1209 
Stained  glass,  see  weekly  numbers 
Stains  in  oak,  1262, 1288 
Staircase  hand  of  the  old  school,  693 
Stanchions  and  columns,  8 2 
Stanford’s  patent  joint,  623 
Stunford-le-Hope  church,  390 
Stanley,  Dean,  on  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  384 
Stanley’s  lloid  professional  colours,  122, 129 
Statues,  see  weekly  numbers 
Steam:  ferry,  sale  of,  749;  navvy,  1010, 
1(75;  power  for  street  tramways, -43 
‘ Steeple  Jacks,”  734 

itevetia’s  design  for  decoration  St.  Paul’s. 
815 

Stock  Exchange,  Dnblin,  1180 
Stockholm  : synagogue,  1113  j technical 
school,  240 

Stone,  Blrenglh  of,  1313 


Stone-breaking  mschinory,  816 
Stone-dressing  by  machinery,  96 
Stonework,  smoke  and,  839,  867,  895,  922 
Story  of  an  old  bridge,  769 
Straightening  a big  chimney,  863 
Strains,  calculation  of,  1127 
Strand  to  Hoiborn,  proposed  thoroughfare, 
109 

Straps  of  sheeps’  guts,  1372 
Strasburg  University,  11-19 
Stratford-on-Avon,  1129 
Street  architecture : how  can  it  be  im- 
proved? 1109;  London,  36,  193,  762  ; in 
the  provinces,  703 

Street  of  Strangers,  Paris  Exhibition,  614, 
663 

Streets  and  buildings,  disfigured,  549,  1061 
Strike:  Manchester  joiners’,  363;  mssous’, 
23,  30,  46,  72,  96,  120,  123,  144,  196,  200, 
262, 281,  363,  1255  ; moral  of  a,  662 
Strikes  and  their  consequences,  27 
Struggle  of  the  architect  with  the  ocean, 
1084 

Studios  of  the  architect  and  civil  engineer, 
901,  951 

Styles,  the  question  of,  327 
8t.  Alban’s  Abbey,  445,  465,  475,  494,  626, 
828,  868,  890,  938,  971,  1066,  1161,  1205, 
1239,  1272,  1342,  1362 
St.  Gothard  tunnel,  437,  811 
St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  334,  869 
St.  James’s  Park,  43, 118 
S’,  Leonards-uu-Sea,  330,  363,  632,  696 
St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  609,  720,  1079 
St.  Martin’s-in-the-fields,  1116 
6t.  Nicholas  Association,  Aberdeen,  903 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  682:  bells,  49,  1066, 
1165;  blackness  of  stonework,  839,  867, 
895,  922 ; churchyard,  620 ; decoration  of, 
762,  774,  815,  842,  866,  895,  921,  941; 
Wellington  monument,  122,  456 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  Hoiborn,  945,  1023,  1261 
Subway,  'Victoria  Station,  837 
Suggestions  for  the  Institute,  1061 
Suggestive  furniture,  327,  1265,  1340 
Support,  right  of  aucient  buildings  to,  313, 
439,  722 

Surrey  Gardens  estate,  119,  439,  648,  623 

Surveyorahip  items,  see  weekly  numbers 

Sussex  Archffiological  Society,  894 

Swindle,  a,  391 

Swiss  lake  dweBinga,  307 

Sydney,  292,  412  ; town-hall,  1255 

Synagogues:  Bayswater,  778 ; Sufsaf,  510; 

Stockholm,  1118 
Syrian  archtcology,  1161 

TABLET  of  Dali,  62,  119 
Tay  Bridge,  305 

Techuical  education,  93,  123,  1233,  1337  ; 

and  the  City  guilds,  633 
Technical  high  school,  Stockholm,  240 
Technique  of  painting,  1280 
Telegraphy  and  the  Post-office,  1261 
Telephony,  291,  471,  660,  1343 
Temperature  and  Portland  cement,  381 
Temple  Bar,  72,  73.  132,  2a7 
Temple  Church,  72,  339 
Temple,  new  chambers  in  the,  194,  233,  281 
Temple  at  Philcc,  41-4 

Temples  of  the  Jews,  -450,  660,  643,  667, 
694,  755,  765,  785,  838,  1269,  1307,  1323. 
1367 

Tenby,  889,  942,  1023,  1124 
Tendency  of  travel,  1112 
Terminable  building  societies,  193 
Testimonial  to  Sir  Henry  Cole,  517 
Tesvimoiiials,  70,  110,  123,  231,  334,  971. 
1115 

Thames : architecture  of  the,  663;  Conser- 
vancy and  the  motropoliian  sewage,  2, 
163,  467,  796,  975,  1030,  1074,  1088,  1101, 
1107,  1275  ; Embankment,  412  ; high  level 
bridges,  329,  717,  908,  998,  1046,  1076, 
1156,  1157,  1184,  1189 
Thames  Haven  lauding  pier,  606 
Thames  'Valley  drainage,  1208 
Thanlow  Museum,  Kiel,  941 
Theatre : architecturally  considered,  705, 
1024;  Augsburg,  1276  ; Colosseum,  Liver- 
pool, 1099,  1159,  1197,  1237;  Dresden, 
150,  636,  630;  Drury-iane,  624,  1073  ; 
Elephant  and  Castle,  812  ; Fortune,  713; 
Leeds,  1197 ; Lyceum,  1023  ; Paris, 
Italien,  1331;  Sadler’s  Wells,  1022 ; seats, 
308 ; Worcester,  1R)2 

Theaire,  a national,  1133,  1260,  1289,  1311. 
1346,  1371 

Theatres  : ancient,  reserved  seats  in,  1250 ; 
burnt  down,  148,  393,  G57,  78G  ; fire  and 
I>anio-proof,  1284;  fires  in,  423,  691 
Tbirlmere  water  scheme,  175,  194,  433 
Thompson,  the  late  Mr.  M.,  643 
Thorodon  Hall,  Essex,  339 
Timber : Cyprus,  816 ; trade  in  1877,  147 
Time-aheets,  false,  1076,  1160,1182,  1209 
Tithe  commutation,  1026 
Tithes  in  the  City  of  London,  733 
Titian’s  fourth  centenary,  1319 
Tootiog  cemetery,  664 
Tottenham:  All  Hallows’  Church,  944, 
1073;  building  at,  466;  footways,  7-40 
Tower  bridge,  proposed,  329,  717,  1184 
Town:  drainage,  306;  spoiling  country, 

Town  clerks  and  borough  surveyors,  1314 
Town  councils  and  arclnteots,  Sb9 
Town-hall,  the  modern,  82L 
Town-halls : Leeds,  945  ; Sydney,  1255 
Trade:  and  competition,  787;  depression 
in,  1334;  getting  a,  193 
Trade  Unions  Congress,  909,  1019 
Trade  unions  and  working  mea,  170,  220 
227,  252,  278.  287 

Tramway:  investment,  890;  eleepera.  998, 
1048,  1076  > f , , 

Tramways:  caution  as  to,  1288;  construc- 
tion and  working,  C31 ; Lon(iou,  1208  ; 
steam  power  for,  -18 
Tredegar  memorial,  Newport,  963 
Tree-felling  by  machinery,  71 
Trees:  and  foundations,  1262;  in  streets, 
292,  1341  in  Windsor  Park,  78G 


Troves,  1169 

Trinity  Chnrch,  South  Hampstead,  809 
Troeaddro,  hall  of  the,  1014,  1090 
Troy  coUeotion,  South  Kensington,  4,  45, 76 
Troy  and  Mycenm,  4,  45,  76,  616 
Truro  Cathedral,  922 

Truth:  about  shams,  1004;  in  decoration, 
409 

Tuam  Cathedral,  1100 

Tumuli  of  the  fens,  917 

Tunnel:  accident  in  Germany,  733;  Bt. 

Gothard,  437,  811 
Turkish  oottages,  290 
Turncocks  and  firemen,  174 
Turner  drawings,  the,  768 
Turners’  Company's  prizes,  871 
Tynemouth  Aquarium,  662,  945 

UNHEALTHY  Dwellings:  Bristol,  101; 

Mile-end,  161 ; Westminster,  161 
University  College,  London,  749 
University  of  Leyden,  604,  916 
Urban  auchorilies'  liabiliiies,  627 
Utilisation  of  rivers  and  streams,  883 

VACCINATION,  647 
Valencia  Cathedral,  1177 
Valladolid,  1320 
Vanbrugh  and  his  critics,  666 
Variorum,  see  weekly  numbers, 

Vaui  plaster  works,  1325 
Venetia,  1295 
Venetian  mosaics,  79 
Venezuela,  builciugs  for,  680 
Venice,  79;  the  Ducal  Palace,  274 
Ventilating  cowls,  see  “Cowls” 

Venlilatioii,  252,  308,  469,  605,  817,  869,  896, 
921,  946,  998,  999,  1024,  1076,  1128,  1167, 
1209,  1223,  13-42 

Ventilation  of:  public  buildiogs,  3)0,  369, 
416,  519,  548,  675,  G30,  680;  sewers,  844, 
891,  945,  1130;  of  Bontb  Keuaiugcuo 
Museum,  S9i 
Verity’s  air-propeller,  817 
Vermicellite,  705 
Verviers,  waterworks,  558 
Vestry-halls,  119,  239,  817,  1049,  1197,  1200, 
1220,1280,  1321 

Vesuvius,  railway  up,  1001,  1085 
Victoria  Dock  excenaion,  756 
Victoria  Station  subway,  H57 
Vienna  Exchange,  1224 ; Palace  of  Justice, 
962;  waterworks,  13(J2 
Village  homes,  6 

'Virginia  '\\’atar,  the  “ Cottage,”  656 
Visits  : Architectural  Association,  83,  141, 
104,  309,  -481 ; Seciety  of  Enginaers’,  037, 
750,  870,  937 

WAGE3  question,  the,  27, 92,  125,  129, 175, 
18-4,  199,  252,  4l9,  408,  GG2,  969,  1019, 
1152,  1291 

Wages,  rise  of,  in  the  London  building 
trade,  129,  184,  314,  252 
Walks  in  Loadon,  159 
Wallasey  sewerage  works,  729 
Wads,  protective  coaling  for,  818 
Wandsworth;  paviug,  816;  Vestry  Hall, 
239 

Warehouses : 8t.  John’s-street,  Smithfield 
36  ; Sc.  Mary  Axe,  93G 
Warming  churches,  334 
Warming  and  ventilating,  1233,  136  2,  1337 
Warringtju  infectious  hospital,  961 
Water:  Portor-CIark  process  for  softening, 
24;  supply.  -46,  123,  14!5,  lid,  173,  190, 
203,  260,  279,  319,  334,  733,  895,  92i,  944; 
supply  to  London,  73,  133,  171,  294,  -liu, 
608,  786,  869,  1113,  1121,  1153 
Water  and  water-supply,  10J5,  1650 
Water-colours,  American,  182 
Water-gate,  York  Stairs,  436,  -454,  198,62), 
671 

Water-power,  683,  1079,  1234,  1313,  1339, 
1345,  1308 

Water  Supply  Congress  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  534,  551,  508,  602,  604 
Water-waste  prevention,  1314 
Waterford,  3c.  Saviour’s  Church,  373,  616 
Waterhouse,  Mr.,  on  curreut  topics, 9.5 
Waterloo  Bridge,  577,  655,  734,  1058 
AVaterloo  tarmiuus,  4^7 
Waterworks:  for  small  towns,  633;  Ver- 
viers, 558 

Wealth,  floating,  776 
Weights  and  measures,  693 
Welland  viaduct,  749 

Wellingloa  moaument,  Bt.  Paul’s,  123, 
456,  582 

Wells,  artesian,  253 
Wellspring  of  arc,  the,  421 
West  End  residential  cnambers,  284 
AVesl  Leake  Church,  868 
Westminster  : Abbey,  373,  931  ; fu’ure  of, 
977,  1027 ; St.  Margaret’s  Church,  609, 
720,  1079 ; St.  Stephen’s  Chambers,  122J  ; 
unhealthy  dwellings,  161 
What  road  are  we  going?  327 
Whitby,  201 

Whitechapel  : Church,  200,  334  j hay- 
market,  226;  overcrowding  in,  2;  8 
Whitley  Convalescent  Home,  7s7 
Whistler  «.  Ruskin,  1258 
Wick  and  Thurso,  790 
"AVide”  tendering,  1048 
ridnes  reservoir,  Pex-hill,  1110 
Wilhelmshaven,  1152 
AVillis’s  Rooms,  921 

AViud-pressure  on  structures,  1136,  1194 
Window-fastener,  a new.  147 
Window-lights,  laws  of,  77,  119 
Windows,  1240,  1281 

AVindsor:  drawings  of  the  Old  Masters, 
1286;  improvements  in,  787;  Park,  fall 
of  trees,  786 

AVinsford  waterworks,  533 
Wisbech  Congress,  British  Archaological 
Association,  -436,  704,  892,  907,  916,  918, 
056 

Wolf  Rock  lighthouse,  1085 
Women’s  Hotel,  New  York,  49,  428,  655 
Wood  carring  ; in  Bavaria,  1139 ; at  Phila- 
delphia, 449 
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Wood  engTaTinp,  347 

Wood  psTMncnt : in  the  City,  749;  at  the  ■ 
West  Bnd,  121,  670  j 

Wood,  preserTiDK,  576,  706,  1224 
Wood-'itorkine  maehinery  at  Faria  Ezhibi*  I 
tion,  1138,  1163  I 

Worreater:  Dioeetan  Architectural  Society,  I 
48,  757,  791  ; Guildhall  restoration,  1101 ; I 
theatre,  1102  I 

WorcoBtersbire  graveyards,  791,  845 


Work,  oontinnous,  628 
Work  of  the  early  stoneroaaoD.  229 
Work  and  wagea,  27,  93.  135,  129,  175,  164, 
199,  262,  419,  468,  662,  969,  1019,  1162, 
1291 

Working-njen  and  trade  unions,  170, 220,  227 
Workman’s  abode,  economy  of,  793 
Workmen’s  dwellings,  72, 101, 721 ; at  home 
and  abroad,  793 

Workmen's  Ezbibition,  Paris,  1020 


Workmen's  visits  to  Paris  Exhibition,  416, 
730,  819,  1334 

Workmanship.  Eoglish  and  foreign,  1334 
Works  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  313,  36KI,  391 
Wright,  the  late  Thomas,  9 
Wyatt,  Sir  Digby,  monument  to,  49 
Wyatt,  Sir  Digby,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  391 

YARD  of:  ballast,  1314,  1370;  lime,  1262, 
1370 


Yarmouth  municipal  otBees  compelitton, 
715,  7.58,  789 

York,  372  ; York  minster,  1023,  1017 
Yorkshire:  Arohmlogical  Society,  OOl  ; 
ohurcb  building  and  restoration  in,  101 1 ; 
Fine  Art  Eihibitioo,  521 ; town'draiongo 
in  the  West  Riding,  1204 

ZANZIBAR,  farming  io,  761 
Ziuc  mines  of  Belgium,  960 


ILLUSTEATIONS. 


Altar.  St.  Mary’s  (E.C.)  Abbey,  Staubrook,  E.  W. 
Pugin,  Architect,  352 

Arcachon  Villa,  near  Leeds,  Mr.  Wulsh,  Architect,  1092, 
1094 

Arcade,  Church  of  St.  Demetrius,  Thessalonica,  561 
Athens,  Dr.  Schliemann’s  House,  Prof.  Zillor,  Architect, 
861 

Augsburg,  JTew  City  Theatre,  Fellner  & Helmer,  Archi- 
tects, 1278 

BABYLONIAN  Estate,  plan  of  a,  852 
Barnsley  Mechanics’  Institute,  Mr.  Hill,  Architect,  242 
Bells  and  Bell-cage,  8t.  Paul's  Cathedral,  1068 
Bench-enda,  Dunster  Church,  G.  E.  Street,  Architect,  726 
Berkshire  Hospital  Infectious  Wards,  Reading,  Morris  & 
Stallwood,  Architects,  324 

Berlin,  Industrial  Museum,  Prof,  Gropius,  Architect,  750, 
1016 

Berlin,  OfDce  of  Inspector-General  of  Engineers,  858 
Bingley  Baptist  Chapel,  F.  B.  Payton,  Architect,  110 
Birmingham,  Atlas  Electro-Plating  W orks,  Y.  Thomason, 
Architect,  693 

Birmiagham,  Municipal  Buildings,  Y.  Thomason,  Archi- 
tect, 216,  219 

Birmingham,  St.  Philip's  Buildings,  Colmore-row,  Bate- 
man & Corsor,  Architects,  673 
Bombay,  Frere  & Fletcher  Schools,  G.  T.  Molecey,  Archi- 
tect, 87,  69 

Bomliay,  Alfred  Sailors'  Horae,  F.  . Stevens,  Archi- 
tect, 188,  190 

Bridge,  Gloucester  Gate,  IV.  B.  Scott,  Engineer,  296 
British  Village  in  Wales,  648 

Buda-Pest,  Artists’  House,  Lang  & Keler,  Architects,  1276 
Buenos  Ayres,  General  Post-olBce,  H.  Aberg,  Architect, 
593 

CALCUTTA,  Court  of  Small  Causes,  W.  H.  White,  Archi- 


910,912  „ „ 

Cambridge,  St.  John's  College  Chapel,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
Architect,  390 

Camden  Turkish  Baths,  H.  H.  Bridgman,  Architect,  13a8 
Capitals  of  buildings,  llaram  Area,  Jerusalem,  664 
Cardiff  Municipal  Buildings,  James,  Seward,  & Thomas, 
Architects,  727,  729 

Carpenters'  Hall,  Loudon  Wall,  W.  W.  Pocock,  Architect, 
1'36, 138 

Cathedral,  Bristol,  new  Nave,  Q.  E.  Street,  Architect,  14 
Cathedral,  Durham,  Choir  Screen,  Sir  O.  G.  Scott,  Archi- 
tect, 1042  , , 

Cathedral  Eichstadt,  Sepulchral  Monuments,  drawn  by 
H.  W.  Brewer,  432 

Cathedral  Maestriebt,  Sepulchral  Monuments,  drawn  by 
H.  W.  Brewer,  432  „ . , . 

Cathedral.  Rochester,  Organ-case,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  Archi- 
tect, b9j 

Cathedral,  Valencia,  Door  of  the  Apostles,  1174 
Chairs-  Anna  BuUeu's,  1279;  Bulwer  Lyttoii's,  325; 
Byron's,  1’279;  Gay's,  325;  Lady  Morgan's,  1279; 
Bhakspearo's,  325;  Mrs.  Siddou's,  1279;  Theodore 
Hook's,  325 

Chimney-pieces,  NutQeld  Priory,  John  Gibson,  Architect, 
1146 

Church  (R.C.),  D’Urban,  Natal,  Goldie  A Child,  Archi- 
tects, 991  , . 1 

Church,  Greek,  San]  Francisco,  Hoehofer  & Apponyi, 
Architects,  1095  ^ ^ . ,o- 

Churcb,  Hingham,  Norfolk,  J.  K.  Colling,  Architect,  16a 
\-’  T Pi-rtP  TTmtipii  Arptiltpet.  675 


Cologne,  New  Bank  Buildings,  Herr  Pflaume,  Architect,  62 
Column  of  Fuentenoviila,  Spain,  1200 
Cromlech,  Carnarvonshire,  646 

DOLMEN,  with  Peristalith,  in  Brittany,  610 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  Jerusalem,  564 
Door  of  the  Apostles,  Valencia  Cathedral,  1174 
Dresden,  Court  Theatre,  Dr.  Semper  A Herr  M.  Semper, 
Architects,  639,  539,  541 
Dresden,  Historical  Musenm,  803 

Dunfermline,  Corporation  Buildiogs,  J,  C.  Walker,  Archi- 
tect, 39 

Dunster  Church,  Bench-ends,  G.  E.  Street,  Architect,  720 


Church,  Lonigo,  Venelia,  Prof.  Franco,  Architect,  67. 
Church,  Neuifiy,  France,  M.  Leroux,  Architect,  1330 
Church,  Oundle,  A.  Blomlield,  Architect,  432,  433 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Boston,  U.S., 

W.  Schickel,  Architect,  321 

Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Montmartre,  M.  Abadie, 

Churc^.'skEton,  near  Ripon,  W.  Burges,  Architect  63, 65 
Church  of  8t.  Francis.  West  Gorton,  Pugin,  Ashhn,  A 
Pugin,  Architects,  939,  941  v u -cv 

Church,  St.  Wolfgang’s,  Rothcaburg,  drawn  byH.  vV . 

Church, ^Trinitj-,  South  Hampstead,  H.  8.  Legg,  Architect, 

CImLh,  Waterford,  St.  Saviour's,  Goldie  A Child,  Archi- 
tects 381.  516 

Church  Whitechapel.  E.  C.  Lee,  Architect,  268,  269 
Clark  Hall,  Paisley,  Mr.  Lynn,  Architect,  1118,  1121 
Cold  Storage  Wharf,  Cannon-street.  E.  A.  Gruniug,  Archi- 
tect, A.  D.  Dawnay,  Engineer,  45) 


, R.  H.  Shout,  Architect,  12 

Ferrara,  Portal  of  the  Palazso  dei  Leoui,  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Architect,  162 

Fire  Brigade  Station,  Central,  G.  VulUamy,  Architect, 
621,623 

Fountain,  Broad-street  Ward,  J.  S.  Edmeston,  Architect, 
353 

Fountain,  Innsbruck,  F.  Schmidt,  Arcliitect,  8?6 
Fountain  in  Piazza  del  Duomo,  Perugia,  1356 
Fuentenoviila,  Column  of,  13u0 
Furniture,  suggestive,  325,  1279 

GATES  for  Crewe  Hall,  E.  M.  Barry,  Architect,  489 

Golden  Gateway,  Jerusalem,  562,  564 

Gottenburg,  Post-office,  J.  A.  W’esterberg,  Architect,  1262 

BASTINGS  Aquarium  and  Baths,  Cross,  Jeffery,  Skiller, 
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Best  Wishes  for  the  Netv  Year. 

aOUE  days  ago 

happy  Kew- 

carriers  wero 
under  tho  weight 
hich  tho  ordinary 
if  regular  corro- 
os  almost  swampod 
eaps  of  envelopes 
umdrods  of  thon- 
is,  all  representing 
ethods  of  expi'es- , 
sing  tho  same  wish,  through 
the  mediom  'of  verse  not  quite  immortal,  and 
with  various  embellishments  of  colour  and 
gilding,  figures  and  flowers.  Wo  are  necessarily 
therefore  a few  days  behind-hnnd  in  repeating 
the  same  good  wish  to  all  our  readers  ; nor  do 
we  accompany  its  cxjiression  with  any  gauds 
of  gilding  and  coloming  overlaying  our  sober 
page.  For  the  first  deficiency  tho  calendar 
alone  is  to  blame  ; 

The  fault,  deer  readers,  is  not  in  ourselres, 

But  in  the  stars 

that  four  days  of  1878  have  elapsed  before  our 
usual  opportunity  of  speech  has  come  round  3 
and  as  to  tho  second,  our  part  has  mostly  been 
to  tell  a plain,  unvarnished  tale,  depending  for 
its  interest  on  trustworthiness  in  regard  to  fact 
and  soundness  in  regard  to  theory,  and  often 
necessarily  dealing  with  subjects  which,  how- 
ever important  in  their  bearing  on  public  wel- 
fare, are  hardly  adapted  for  au  ornamental  ■ 
setting. 

Which  remark,  perhaps,  may  fitly  preface  the 
only  special  observation  we  have  hero  to  make 
in  regard  to  our  future  course.  Generally,  we 
may  say  that  tho  Builder  is  prepared  to  hold  by 
the  principles  and  method  which  have  governed 
its  conduct  as  a journal  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  that  the  coming  year  wiU  find  us,  wo 
trust,  carrying  on  the  work  we  have  set  our- 
selves  with  no  abatement  of  zeal  or  energy ; and 
of  the  nature  of  that  work,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  carried  on,  all  our  readers  can 
judgo  for  themselves.  But  perhaps  we  may 
take  the  opportunity  further  to  observe,  that 
it  there  is  leas  space  devoted  in  our  pages  to 


what  it  is  the  fashion  to  consider  pre-eminently 
tho  aesthetic  side  of  professional  work  than 
some  enthusiasts  would  be  satisfied  with  5 if  we 
pay  greater  attention  to  questions  regarding  the 
healthy  and  economic  conditions  of  building  than 
to  tho  latest  artistic  fashions  in  furniture  and 
decoration ; this  perverseness  is  the  result  of 
conviction  and  principle,  not  of  carelessness  as 
to  what  is  going  on.  To  everything,  indeed, 
that  concerns  the  artistic  side  of  architecture 
proper,  as  the  art  of  building  with  e.xpression, 
whether  in  regard  to  tho  past  or  the  present  of 
architecture,  wo  have  always  attached  its  full 
value, — always  been  forward  to  discuss  and  to 
illustrate  it.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  do  this, — 
to  recognise  and  endeavom*  to  illustrato  the 
principles  and  motives  which  lie  at  tho  root  of 
all  great  ai'chitectural  work ; it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  render  our  journal  a medium  for  reflect- 
ing and  coquetting  with  all  the  passing  fashions, 
all  the  pens^es  fugitives,  now  moro  rifo  and  more 
rapid  in  succession  than  ever,  in  regard  to  what 
society  chooses  in  this  or  that’decadc  to  consider 
as  essential  to  “good  taste.”  These  modem 
fancies  for  tho  reproduction  of  art  of  other  times 
and  other  nations  are  not,  perhaps,  altogether 
bad,  any  moro  than  they  are  altogether  good. 
It  may  be  that  to  care  about  having  your  houses 
and  your  rooms  in  some  osotic  or  antiquated  style, 
if  it  be  a good  and  picturesque  style  in  itself,  is 
better  than  to  have  them  absolutely  ugly  or  in 
no  style  at  all;  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  something  also  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  reality  and  honesty  of  purpose  even  when 
unaccompanied  by  “ tho  msthetic.”  But,  at  all 
events,  it  is  not  our  province  to  court  the  appro- 
bation and  sympathy  of  “ Sir  Viato  ” : still  less 
to  adopt  a view  of  the  work  and  position  of  au 
architect  which  would  bring  him  to  the  level 
only  of  a kind  of  superior  class  of  upholsterer  ; 
a position  which  members  of  the  aesthetic 
clique  of  the  profession  seem  absolutely  to  court 
and  to  pride  themselves  on  : so  much  so  that 
we  heard  of  a decorative  architect  coming  to  a 
more  practical  brother  for  infoi’matioa  as  to 
some  evei*y-day  point  in  regard  to  drainage, 
with  the  remark,  “I  don’t  know  anything 
about  it  myself,  and  I don’t  want  to  know.” 
It  would,  we  imagine,  have  been  small  comfort 
to  the  persons  who  might  inhabit  this  gentle- 
man’s houses  if  he  had  provided  them  with 
hangings  and  wall-papera  in  perfect  taste,  ac- 
companied with  the  chance  or  probability  of 


some  of  them  dying  of  fever  from  the  effects 
of  sewer  gas : and  these  persons  who  “ don’t 
want  to  know  ” should  keep  a shop  for 
“artistic”  upholstery,  and  give  up  the  namo 
of  architect  or  “ chief  builder  ” at  once.  “ Then, 
do  wo  wish  to  make  drainage  tho  basis  of 
arcbitecture  ? ” By  no  means,  in  that  literal 
and  restricted  sense.  Bat  wo  do  wish  to  dwell 
upon  the  fact, — to  reiterate  it  until  it  is 
acknowledged, — that  tho  basis  of  architocturo 
is  practical  and  not  sentimental ; that  in  the 
first  instance  it  is  and  must  be,  if  it  is  to  have 
any  truth  and  reality  in  it,  the  effort  to  meet 
satisfactorily  tho  increasingly  difficult  problem 
of  realising  the  best  conditions  for  healthy 
and  happy  life  in  towns,  since  in  towns 
we  must  live;  that  “healthy”  comes  be- 
fore “happy,”  as  its  necessary  condition; 
and  that  in  like  manner  sanitary  building 
comes  before  beautiful  building,  and  a fortiori 
before  upholstery  ; and  that  the  true 
and  real  basis  for  that  originality  in  modern 
architecture  which  is  so  much  cried  after,  lies 
in  finding  first  the  best  practical  conditions  of 
bnilding,  and  then  superinducing  upon  them  tho 
best  and  most  interesting  architectural  expres- 
sion of  which  they  are  capable,  and  which  will 
in  that  case  be  likely  to  bo  original  and  true, 
becau-se  it  will  be,  what  all  real  styles  of  archi- 
tecture have  been,  the  expression  of  the  real 
building  wants  and  building  necessities  of  the 
day.  To  adopt  styles  and  fancies  in  window- 
dressings  and  furniture,  and  call  them  “ taste  ” 
(though  such  fancies,  as  indicating  a movement 
of  society,  may  not  bo  without  their  interest), 
i.9  to  put  the  cart  before  tho  horse.  This  is 
what  the  people  do  who  “ do  not  want  to  know” ; 
they  are  at  present  a large  class,  outside  as  well 
as  inside  the  profession,  and  oar  business  is  to 
seo  that  they  shall  know. 

And  we  shall  hardly  be  wandering  from  the 
same  subject  if  we  give  to  this  piinciple  of  the 
useful  before  the  beautiful  a rather  wider  appli- 
cation also.  As  in  the  single  building,  bo  it 
college  or  mansion,  suitability  and  healtlifolness 
in  regard  to  plan,  and  site,  and  uso  of  material, 
form  the  basis  of  eveiything  else  ; so  also  in  tho 
architectural  expression  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity at  largo.  It  is  working  at  the  wrong 
end  to  cry  out  for  fine  buildings  and  sculptured 
and  mosaic  decorations  here  and  there,  in  the 
wealthier  parts  of  a city  especially,  unless  the 
same  attention  is  being  paid  to  tho  improvement 
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cf  the  mass  of  dwellings,  both  in  their  suita- 
bility and  pleasantness  for  human  habitation, 
taken  in  detail,  and  in  their  architectural 
graciousuess  when  considered  cn  masse.  No 
doubt  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  people  have 
and  apparently  can  hare,  no  pleasure  and  no 
beauty  in  their  homes,  it  is  something  to  give 
them  fine  buildings  and  great  monumental 
works  to  look  at,  by  way  of  giving  them  an 
impression  of  something  better  and  more  in- 
gpiriting  than  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  they  , 
live  can  famish  them  ; and  there  is  much  reason 
in  this  way  of  putting  it.  Only  practically,  we 
fear,  it  will  be  found  that  the  people  do  not 
appreciate  these  means  of  escaping  from  the 
commonplaces  (and  worse)  of  their  surroundings 
so  much  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  For  ex- 
ample, it  may  be  said  that  the  Westminster 
Palace  is  a great  national  work,  a great 
ornament  of  London,  open  to  the  view  of 
aU  classes  alike, — something  to  gaze  at  with 
admiration, — and,  as  such,  a boon  worth  paying 
for  from  the  most  philanthropic  point  of  view  : 
and  to  many  it  is  this.  But,  •per  contra,  we 
heard  not  long  ago,  from  an  informant  who  had 
every  means  of  being  sure  of  his  facts,  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  some  popular  procession  to  the 
House  some  little  time  since,  many  men  who 
joined  in  this,  and  had  lived  all  their  lives  about 
three  miles  east  of  Westminster,  saw  the  great 
building  for  the  first  and  perhaps  only  time  in 
their  lives  on  that  occasion.  That  one  fact  will 
give  to  some  a new  idea  of  the  state  of  isola- 
tion in  wliich  a great  portion  of  London  lives  in 
regard  to  any  architectural  splendours  in  the 
more  favoured  regions  of  the  great  city.  There 
is  much  architecture  for  the  few  going  on ; but 
where  is  the  architecture  for  the  many  ? That 
is  the  problem  awaiting  solution,  aud  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  would  be  a greater  work 
for  modern  architecture  to  render  the  ordinary 
street  dwellings  of  our  towns  healthy  and 
pleasant  to  the  sense  of  fitness  and  thence  of 
beauty,  than  to  rebuild,  if  we  could,  all  the 
monuments  of  Medimval  church  architecture 
in  their  pristine  beauty  and  grandeur. 

And  so,  if  we  endeavour  to  put  our  best 
wishes  for  the  New  Tear  into  more  definite 
shape,  we  may  extend  them  rather  further  than 
mere  wishes  of  success  to  onr  professional 
readers,  having  in  view  not  only  the  ultra-pro- 
fessional extent  of  our  circulation,  but  also  the 
wide-bearing  of  the  motto  which  has  so  long 
stood  on  our  title-page,  and  which  claims  for  the 
word  build  such  a far  wider  meaning  than  relates 
to  the  mere  putting  together  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  Not  that  wo  would  by  any  means 
overlook  the  lessor  and  more  personal  part  of 
our  good  wishes.  We  heartily  wish  our  pro- 
fessional friends  increased  occupation  for  their 
talents,  and  that  they  may  find  clients  educated 
and  liberal-minded  in  their  ideas,  and  with  good 
balances  at  their  liankers.  And  wc  wish  such 
ebents  may  find  architects  who  will  ably  carr)- 
out  their  wishes  to  a complete  success  ; and  that 
those  clients  whom  Providence  has  made  stupid, 
and  who  want  they  know  not  what,  will  find 
architects  who  will  tell  them  what  they  want 
and  produce  it  for  them,  even  as  Joseph  inter- 
preted Pharaoh’s  dream  ; a part,  by  the  way, 
that  an  architect  is  so  often  called  upon  to  act, 
that  one  might  think  Joseph  should  be  a more 
snitable  patron  saint  of  the  profession  than 
Thomas,  who,  we  believe,  holds  that  responsible 
post,  fur  reasons  best  known  to  “ liierarchists.” 
But  more  than  aU  this  do  we  wish  to  see  the 
application  of  architecture  to  the  needs  of 
modem  life  put  on  a firmer  basis  ; to  see  an  aim 
recognised  of  more  lasting  and  practical  im- 
portance than  the  mere  mimicry  of  passed-away 
fashions  of  building  or  furnishing ; to  see  the 
profession  practised  in  relation  to  the  good  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  at  large,  rather  than  of 
a comparatively  few  “ persons  of  taste  ” oroccle- 
siastical  revivers  (though  these  last,  we  think, 
are  coming  near  to  the  end  of  theii*  tether). 
The  passing  of  the  "Artisans’  DwellingB  Act" 
has  been  a step  in  this  direction,  bnt  pro- 
gress is  very  slow,  and  the  work  to  bo  done 
is  enormous  in  its  extent  and  importance.  We 
wish,  too,  to  the  two  classes  of  building  opera- 
tives, if  we  may  use  the  term  with  a more 
general  application  than  nsual,  the  contractors 
and  the  manual  labourers,  who  are  now  in  such 
unfortunate  opposition  to  one  another,  the 
temper  and  wisdom  to  take  the  right  and  philo- 
sophic way  out  of  their  dissensions,  by  a calm 
consideration  of  what  the  circumstances  of  trade 
really  render  possible  for  either  side,  instead  of 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  dra'wn  swords  and  "no 
gtuxender,”  which  may  look  very  heroic  in  a 


certain  sense,  bnt  is  certainly  very  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  botli,  and  to  the  community  at 
large.  An  arrangement  should  bo  come  to  at 
once  ; — not  to-morrow,  but  to-day.  We  wish 
London,  and  other  places  which  are  in  similar 
difficulties,  a speedy  solution  of  the  question 
where  they  are  to  find  water  to  drink.  We 
wish  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  a keener 
sense  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  or  else  a 
despotic  head  to  enforce  a quicker  and  more 
efficient  performance  of  them.  Wo  wish  the 
obelisk  a safe  landing  and  a snitable  position. 
We  wish  to  see  a Southern  Embankment  to  the 
Thames  commenced  : and  we  particularly  wish 
some  physicist  would  tell  us  what  to  do  with 
our  sewage, — if  our  own  view,  irrigation,  is  not 
always  the  right  one.  We  might  go  on  wishing 
for  some  lime ; bnt  wo  content  ourselves  with 
calling  to  mind  some  of  the  things  that  most 
want  doing,  that  have  been  most  neglected  and 
postponed,  and  most  blundered  over  ; and  we 
wish  the  coming  year  may  find  some  people 
taking  profit  from  the  lessons  and  reminders  of 
the  past  in  regard  to  some  of  these  matters,  and 
that  the  new  year  may  at  least  improve  on  the 
doing  of  his  predecessor,  conjuring  him  thereto 
in  the  form  of  incantation  left  us  by  Bums  : — 

“ O Secenliz-eight,  thon’s  but  a bairn, 

Aa‘  no  owTB  aold,  I hopB,  to  learn  ! 

Thou  beardless  boy,  I pray  tak’  care, 

Tbou  now  beat  got  thy  daddy's  chair; 

Be  sure  ye  follow  out  the  plan 
bfae  waur  than  he  did,  honest  man  ! 

Jj  mtickU  betUr  at  you  can," 


REPLY  OP  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD 
TO  THE  CHARGE  OF  POLLUTING 
THE  THAMES. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazaegette  claims  a victory  over 
Capt.  Calvcr,  with  regard  to  a hasty  statement 
of  the  gallant  officer,  of  which  the  Engineer  to 
the  Board  of  Works  naturally  makes  the  most. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  attention  of 
the  public  should  not  be  drawn  away  to  any 
bye-issues  from  the  vital  points  of  the  question 
of  the  safety  of  the  Thames.  Tactics  of  that 
nature  are  ordinary,  and  are  well  understood  by 
tacticians.  Their  value  consists  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  usually  understood  by  the 
public  at  large.  A man  may  be  very  feeble, 
very  ignorant,  and  very  prone  to  magnify 
trifles,  and  yet  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
before  the  public  a question  of  imperial  weight. 
The  relief  of  an  ancient  capital  from  the  pressure 
of  famine  by  the  occurrence  of  a sudden  panic 
among  the  besieging  army,  was  none  the  less 
welcome  to  the  beleaguered  and  starved  garrison 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
welcome  change  was  brought  by  two  lepers. 
Wc  refer  to  such  a case  as  this,  not  as  being  in 
any  way  analogous  to  the  present,  bnt  as  an 
outside  instance  of  the  truth  that  to  disparage 
a witness  on  certain  points,  or  even  on  material 
points,  is  one  thing  ; to  overthrow  the  main  gist 
of  his  evidence  is  another.  And  even  beyond 
this,  such  disparagement  should  rather  show 
the  need  for  further,  and  exhaustive,  examina- 
tion  of  the  case,  than  have  the  result  of  con- 
firming the  position  on  which  the  evidence  was 
calculated  to  throw  a doubt. 

We  can  speak  with  the  more  impartiality  in 
this  matter,  because  we  made  no  use  of  those  , 
figures  which  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  now  im- 
pugns, but  relied  on  calculations  of  our  own, 
drawn  from  independent  and  reliable  sources.  It 
would  thus  be  far  more  to  the  point  for  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Builder,  than  for  him  to  criticise 
statements  instead  of  weighing  facts.  Mr. 
Mechi’s  intervention  in  the  matter  at  the  present 
stage,  highly  as  that  gentleman  mast  be 
respected  for  his  agricultural  example,  is  also 
somewhat  to  be  regretted,  in  so  far  as  it  tends 
to  divert  the  public  attention  from  the  main 
and  central  facts. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  now  estimates  the  solid 
contents  of  the  sewage  dischai'ged  into  the 
Thames  at  Crossness  at  89,063  tons  per 
annum.  Our  own  figures  (p.  1261,  vol.  xxxv.) 
were  90,000  tons  ; showing  a very  close 
accord  with  Sir  Joseph,  although  made  from 
independent  data.  Reverting  to  those  original 
figures  which  are  thus  satisfactorily  verified, 
we  find  that  they  gave  the  result  that  the 
solid  elements  of  the  sewage  of  three  mil- 
lions of  people  amount  in  a day  to  262  tons. 
To  tliis  has  to  bo  added  the  farther  quan- 
tity of  20'2S  tons  of  soluble  salts  or  other 
ponderable  chemical  substances.  The  minimum 


flow  of  the  Thames  has  been  taken  at  380 
millions  of  gallons  in  a day.  The  mean  summer 
flow  is  estimated  at  about  4-10  millions  of  gallons 
per  diem.  This  mean  is  of  course  raised,  as  an 
average,  by  the  occurrence  of  floods.  But  floods, 
as  a rule,  bring  down  far  more  debris  and 
accumulations  of  all  kinds  than  occur  in  the 
usual  contents  of  a river.  In  the  case  of  a city, 
a very  large  quantity  of  organic  matter  is 
brought  down  by  floods.  Thames  is  far  fouler  to 
the  eye  in  flood  time  than  at  any  other.  It  will 
therefore,  be  nnwise  to  regard  the  flood  volume 
of  the  Thames  as  a figure  which  proportionately 
increases  the  average  daily  mean,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  purity.  From  400  to  500  million 
gallons  per  diem  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  taken 
with  safety  as  representing  the  mean  flow  of 
the  Thames;  although  it  has  to  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  the  difference  between  flood  and 
summer  flow  is  about  the  ratio  of  4 to  1^. 

Four  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  gallons  is 
two  millions  of  metric  tons  of  water.  We  have 
seen  that  from  the  sewage  of  three  millions  of 
people  we  obtain  a certain  definite  quantitative 
result,  as  to  which  we  are  at  one  with  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette.  If  we  take  the  present  population 
at  the  figures  given  by  the  Registrar- General 
for  the  698  miles  of  " Greater  London,”  we  have 
upwards  of  four  millions  and  a quarter  of  souls, 
or  more  than  a sixth  of  the  total  number  of 
Englishmen  residing  at  home.  The  proportionate 
contributions  of  solid  matter,  insoluble  and 
solnble,  derived  from  this  population,  amount  to 
371  tons  of  the  former,  and  28  tons  of  the  latter, 
per  diem.  This,  of  course,  is  independent  of 
any  of  the  products  of  cleansing,  cooking,  manu- 
facture, horse  traffic,  animal  refuse  of  any 
kind, — in  fact,  of  all  the  obnoxious  products  of 
the  ordinary  routine  of  civilised  life  with  the 
exception  of  those  arising  from  the  process  of 
digestion.  But  of  the  former  elements  alone  we 
find  that  371  tons  of  suspended,  and  28  tons  of 
dissolved,  obnoxious  matter  are  daily  tlirown 
into  two  million  tons  of  water.  This  is  equal  to 
one  part  in  5,350  of  the  former,  and  to  one  part 
in  71,000  of  the  latter. 

The  definitions  given  by  the  River  Pollution 
Commission  of  1870  as  to  what  is  to  bo 
deemed  pollution  of  water  condemn  as  con- 
taminated,— (1)  any  liquid  containing  in  sus- 
pension more  than  one  part  by  weight  of  dry 
organic  matter,  or  more  than  three  parts  by 
weight  of  dry  mineral  matter,  in  100,000  parts 
by  weight  of  liquid ; and  (2)  any  liquid  con- 
taining in  solution  more  than  two  parts  by 
weight  of  organic  carbon,  or  three  parts  by 
weight  of  organic  nitrogen  in  100,000  parts  by 
weight  of  liquid.  If  we  take  these  limits  as 
present  in  the  same  liquid,  aud  add  together  the 
three  parts  of  mineral  matter,  one  of  organic 
matter,  two  of  carbon,  and  three  of  nitrogen, 
wo  have  a total  amount  of  these  foreign  ele- 
ments of  nine  parts  in  100,000,  or  of  one  part 
in  11,111  by  weight  of  water,  stated  as  the 
utmost  permissible  in  water  that  is  to  bo 
regarded  as  uncontaminatod. 

But  if  wo  add  together  in  the  same  way  the 
suspended  and  dissolved  foreign  elements  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  contributed  daily  to  the 
Thames  from  the  result  of  the  daily  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Greater  London,  we  find  one  part 
of  foreign  matter  must  ho  present  in  every 
5,000  parts  of  water.  Thus  the  steady  daily 
pollution  of  the  Tliames  by  the  discharge  of  the 
metropolitan  sewage  is  equal  to  two  aud  a fifth 
times  the  admixture  of  foreign  matter  which 
the  River  Pollution  Commission  have  declared 
to  be  the  limit  of  safety. 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  the  entire 
sewage  of  Greater  London  is  not  yet  thrown  into 
the  Thames,  and  that  to  this  extent  our  figures 
arc  exaggerated.  But  we  reply  that  our  inquiry 
relates  not  only  to  what  is  the  case  to-day,  bnt 
also  to  what  "Nrill  be  the  case  five,  ten,  or  a 
hundred  years  hence.  We  are  dealing,  not  with 
isolated  facts,  hut  with  the  outcome  of  a system. 
The  system  which  wc  arraign  as  pestilential  is 
that  of  the  discharge  into  onr  great  river  of  the 
ernde  sewage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metio- 
polia.  If  there  bo  a portion  of  that  large 
area  of  693  square  miles  which  is  not  yet 
drained  into  the  river,  such  a fact  constitutes 
only  a temporary  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Tlie  Board  of  Works  contemplate  that 
such  drainage  shall,  sooner  or  later,  take 
place.  Unless  the  system  be  i-adically  altered, 
when  the  amount  of  pollution  we  have  mdi- 
cated  will  occur  is  a question  of  time  alone. 
If  we  consider  3^  instead  of  4i  millions  of 
people  to  be  at  present  accommodated,  we  still 
find  that  the  daily  pollution  is  nearly  twice 
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tliat  allowed  to  the  residents  on  the  bank  of 
any, other  river.  It  is  not  a question  of  two  or 
three  grains  more  or  less  per  ton  of  water.  It 
is  the  broad  fact  that  a rate  of  pollution  already 
denounced  as  dangerous  will  increase  under  the 
present  order  of  things,  with  the  normal  increase 
of  the  metropolis,  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
And  it  is  not  our  intention  to  allow  the  public 
attention  to  be  diverted  by  any  side  issue  from 
that  main  and  alarming  fact. 

This  matter  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  a 
jaunty  air.  It  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a subject 
decided  on  once  for  all,  as  to  which  the  door  is 
shut  with  reference  to  any  now  evidence.  The 
real  gravity  of  the  case  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  any  misstatements  have  been  made  in 
the  report  to  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames.  We 
regard  the  action  of  that  body  as  of  great  im- 
portance, not  because  the  Conservators,  or  their 
hydrographer,  have  more  pertinent  and  reliable 
information  as  to  the  gist  of  the  case  than  wo 
have  ourselves  been  able  to  bring  before  the 
public,  but  for  a reason  of  quite  another  order. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  is  the  most  powerful 
body  connected  with  the  local  government  of 
London.  For  good  or  for  evil  they  have  adopted 
a certain  plan  j and  not  only  so,  but  have  put 
their  foot  do'vvn,  so  as  to  refuse  any  modification 
of  that  plan.  Against  a body  of  this  kind,  that 
has  dealt  with  many  millions  of  public  money, 
and  that  has  recently  shown,  by  the  express 
declaration  of  its  members,  that  it  is  not  afraid 
of  expense,  when  the  question  is  of  many 
millions  more,  it  is  hard  for  any  voice  to  be 
uplifted  with  utility.  The  plainest  scientific 
truths  may  be  xirged,  but  experience  shows  that 
they  will  bo  treated  with  scant  respect;  and 
either  met  by  absolute  silence,  or  shelved  by  the 
introduction  of  a side  issue.  But  with  the  Con- 
servators of  the  Thames  this  will  not  do.  That 
body  of  men  may  bo  met,  and,  no  doubt, 
will  be  met,  with  the  most  determined  resistance 
by  the  Board  of  Works.  But  there  will  be,  at 
all  events,  an  Disposition.  There  vdll  be  a fight 
before  Parliament.  There  will  be  evidence 
brought  before  the  public  that  those  who  dread 
the  continued  and  aggravated  pollution  of  the 
Thames  have  at  least  the  mass  of  scientific 
evidence  and  the  judgment  of  Royal  Com- 
missions,  on  their  side.  As  to  the  proper 
function  of  the  Conservators,  the  protection 
of  tho  channel  of  the  Thames,  we  intimated 
in  a former  article  (p.  1262,  vol.  xxxv.)  that 
tho  physical,  or,  rather,  mechanical,  part 
of  the  subject  was  not  of  a magnitude  to 
oppress  a great  commercial  city.  We  may 
accept  tho  whole  of  the  two  first  paragraphs 
of  Sir  J.  Bazalgette’s  letter  in  the  Times  of 
December  28th,  without  having  to  modify  a 
sing’le  word  that  we  have  written  on  the  subject, 
in  either  our  present  or  our  former  article.  We 
have  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette  deals  with  only  one  specified 
portion  of  the  solid  matters  thrown  into  tho 
Thames  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
as  to  which  his  figures  verify  our  own.  That 
180,000  tons  per  annum  should  be  substituted 
for  1,4'25,000  tons  per  annum  does  not  concern 
us.  Nor  does  it,  so  far  as  we  see,  much  concern 
the  real  question  before  the  public,  which  is,  not 
the  greater  or  less  amount  of  dredging  which 
the  metropolitan  nuisances  will  impose  on  the 
guardians  of  the  river,  but  the  slow,  steady,  and 
certain  poisonmg  of  the  Thames  and  of  those 
who  dwell  on  its  banks  or  drink  its  w'aters. 

Mr.  Meclii  s intervention  in  the  matter  has 
again  afforded  to  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  himself  in  tho  right.  Two  distinct 
questions  have  now  to  be  decided.  First,  is  the 
present  convenient  and  inexpensive  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  sewage  of  London  safe  ? Looking  to 
the  future, _ is  it  practicable?  Will  its  effect, 
unless  modified,  be  pernicious  to  tho  health  of 
the  metropolis  ? — pernicious  iu  a mode  that  may 
at  any  time,  and  must  at  some  time,  prove  fatally 
calamitous  ? To  that  question,  if  any  reliance 
is  to  bo  placed  on  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  River  Pollution,  there  can  be  but 
one  reply.  ^ But  the  great  point  is  to  obtain  that ' 
reply.  This  is  the  question  now  to  settle.  Next 
will  come  the  second  question, — If  the  present 
mode  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  intolerable, 
what  is  to  be  done  ? As  to  this,  after  long  study 
cf  what  has  been  thought,  written,  and  done 
on  the  subject,  we  are  not  unprepared  with  a 
reply.  Of  this,  however,  it  is  not  yet  the  time 
to  speak.  But  to  urge,  before  the  crucial  ques- 
tion is  settled,  the  old  arguments  of  “ ruinous 
e^enditure”  and  “national  suicide,”  is  only  to 
give  an  easy  triumph  to  the  counsel  for  the 
Metropohtan  Board  of  Works.  Sir  J.  Bazal- 


gette stands  on  invincible  ground  when  lie  says 
“ The  Local  Government  Report  of  last  year 
thus  sums  up  and  epitomises  all  existing  expe- 
rience up  to  that  time:  ‘ We  may  again  repeat 
that  no  chemical  or  other  treatment  of  town 
sewage  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  a com- 
mercial success.’  ” 

It  is  somewhat  unfortimate  that  this  question 
should  come  upon  the  tapis  at  the  present 
moment.  The  imperfections  of  the  water 
supply  of  London  form  a constantly-recurring 
subject  for  public  complaint,  and  for  private 
speculation  as  to  methods  of  redress.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  has  at  length  made  an 
effort  to  gi’apple  with  this  subject.  With 
regard  to  the  specific  plau  suggested  to,  and 
adopted  by,  the  Board,  wo  were  unable  to  give 
it  our  support.  But  it  by  no  moans  follows 
that  matters  can  be  left  as  they  now  are.  And 
the  worst  of  the  affair  is,  that  the  movement  ou 
the  part  of  the  Board  which  has  received  so 
very  divided  a support  from  the  members  of 
that  body,  and  which  tho  publication  of  tho 
report  to  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames  can- 
not fail  still  further  to  paralyse,  seems  to  have 
had  no  effect  at  present  but  that  of  stirring  up 
some  of  the  water  companies  to  make  the  most 
hay  that  they  can  before  their  sun  seta.  Com- 
plaints of  bad  service  and  of  doubled  rates  have 
been  part  of  the  Christmas  fare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  important  districts  of  London, — com- 
plaints which  apparently  might  have  been 
addressed  to  the  man-in-the-moon  with  as  good 
effect  as  to  the  water  dispensers,  or  non- 
dispensers.  If  any  check  or  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  tho  Board  of  Works  had  the  effect  of 
inducing  the  water  companies  to  do  their  best 
to  sot  their  houses  really  in  order,  the  case 
would  bo  different.  But  if  the  pohey  adopted 
consist  in  the  argument  that  as  tho  property  of 
the  companies  is  sure  to  bo  expropriated,  sooner 
or  later,  tho  great  thing  is  to  swell  its  apparent 
value,  aud  thus  to  raise  the  price  by-and-by 
to  be  enforced,  the  water  companies  will  bo 
putting  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  tho 
interests  of  Loudon.  There  is  but  too  much 
groxmd  to  fear  that  this  is  the  case.  But  if  wo 
regret,  as  we  do  regret,  for  sound  reasons,  that 
the  question  of  the  efficacy  aud  sound  prin- 
ciple of  the  Metropolitan  drainage  works  should 
now  be  raised,  it  is  not  because  it  is  raised  too 
early,  but  because  it  has  not  been  brought 
forward  early  enough.  It  is  a question  that 
cannot  bo  allowed  to  slumber  for  tlie  solo 
reason  that  its  discussion  may  discredit  the 
Metropohtan  Board  of  Works.  Questionable  as 
is  the  excellence  of  tho  present  water  supply, 
and  urgent  as  are  the  demands  of  parts  of 
London  for  improvement,  the  matter  is  hardly 
more  urgent  than  the  question  of  the  daily  pol- 
lution of  the  Thames.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
advocates  of  the  primary  principles  of  sani- 
tary engineering,  if  this  question  of  the 
pollution  of  the  river  is  raised  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  later  than  it  ought  to  have  been  raised. 
By  ourselves,  among  many  others,  repeated 
efforts  have  been  made  to  call  due  attention  to 
the  case.  We  sympathise  >vith  the  Metropolitan 
Board  as  to  the  confusion  now  added  to  their 
councils.  But  it  is  a confusion  which  wo  would 
have  prevented.  It  is  not  one  that  can  now  be 
either  smothered  or  concealed. 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  Sir  J.  Bazalgctte’s 
practical  reply  to  the  statement  that  great 
waste  is  incurred  by  the  present  disposal  of  the 
sewage.  But  that  reply  is  a sound  ono.  Not 
only  so,  it  is  a useful  one.  If  at  the  present 
moment  we  are  to  re-open  the  long. vexed  ques- 
tion of  sewage  utihaation,  and  to  do  nothing  till 
that  is  settled  in  tho  way  that  its  advocates 
%vish,  wo  shall  continue  to  pump  into  the  Thames 
till  1977, — if  London  ho  then  in  existence.  The 
quaint  confusion  of  ideas  that  calls  upon  Govern- 
ment to  guarantee  the  profit  of  a professedly 
highly-profitable  enterprise, — and  that,  not  one 
to  he  wrought  out  in  a dependency  on  the  other 
side  of  tho  globe,  but  under  our  very  eyes, — ouglit 
not  to  need  much  comment.  It  is  urged  at  this 
moment,  with  as  much  vigour  and  eamestuess 
by  those  who  propose  to  supply  the  want  of  rain 
in  India  by  making  canals,  which  there  will  bo 
no  water  to  fill,  as  it  is  by  those  who  propose  to 
add  to  the  national  wealth  by  extracting  2d.  per 
ton  in  value  from  a crude  material  at  an  outlay 
of  from  3d.  to  6d.  But  if  we  revert  to  the  letter 
from  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  iu  the  Times  of  the 
18th  of  December,  in  which  he  has  addressed 
himself  with  more  serious  care  to  the  re- 
port of  Captain  Calver,  our  readers  will  see 
how  far,  in  all  that  is  poativo  in  state- 
ment, Sii'  Joseph’s  admissions  support  our  own 


arguments.  Tho  ordinary  condition  of  river 
purity  is  sho-wn,  in  that  letter,  to  bo  at  the  rat® 
of  not  exceeding  two  grains  of  organic  matter 
in  a gallon,  or  one  in  35,000.  It  is  thus  clear 
that  the  steady  contribution  of  one  in  4,000  or 
one  in  5,000  parts,  to  which  wo  have  referred, 
must  be  di'eadfully  obnoxious  to  the  water  in 
which  tliat  pollution  is  now  occurring.  The 
objection  raised  by  Sir  Joseph  to  the  theory  of 
Capt.  Calver  as  to  tho  upward  movement  of  tho 
sewage  is  very  similar  to  that  which  wo  our- 
selves raised  to  the  advocacy  of  a similar  theory 
by  tho  Astronomer  Royal.  But  while  we  agree 
that  if  the  case  were  such  as  has  been  un- 
guardedly represented  by  these  gentlemen, 
“ the  Thames  and  all  other  tidal  rivers  in  tho 
universe  would  long  since  have  ceased  to  exist,” 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  upward  travelling 
motion  of  the  polluted  water  is  unshaken.  It  is 
the  detail  only  which  can  be  called  in  question. 
Again,  the  report  quoted  from  Drs.  Hoffman 
and  Witt,  which  makes  an  allowance  of  “ not 
greater  than  250  tons  a day  of  solid  matter,”  is 
below  our  owm,  if  only  the  matter  of  strictly 
humanderivation suspended  in  the  water  be  taken 
into  account.  Our  own  estimate  for  this,  on 
tho  smaller  amount  of  population  contemplated 
when  the  data  on  which  the  figures  are  based 
were  obtained,  was  only  209  tons  instead  of  250. 
It  is  in  saying  that  the  sewage  is  not  only  “ highly 
diluted”  (we  have  shown  how  highly),  but 
further  “ oxydised  aud  purified  when  tossed 
about  in  an  ebb  tide,”  that  we  join  issue. 

“ The  process  of  purification  is  recognised  when 
sewage  is  poured  on  land,”  says  Sir  Joseph.  It 
is,  and  that  fuUy,  because  it  is  an  active  and 
ascertained  fact.  That  “ it  is  equally  true  when 
poured  into  large  volumes  of  flowing  water,”  is 
an  assertion  which  we  take  leave  to  question. 
At  all  events,  the  relative  volume  of  water  must 
bo  two  and  a fifth  times  that  of  the  moan  flow  of 
tho  Thames  for  this  dilution  to  take  place  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  come  within  admitted  limits 
of  safety. 

A point  which  has  not  yet  received  tho 
attention  that  it  merits  is  that  of  the  relative 
volumes  of  the  tidal  and  the  fresh  water 
contents  of  the  Thames.  Taking  the  results  of 
the  observations  referred  to  in  Mr.  Redman’s 
valuable  paper  (laid  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  27th  March,  1877),  we  may 
average  the  rate  of  the  tidal  flow  in  the  Thames 
at  2'8  miles,  and  that  of  the  current  at  two 
miles,  per  horn*.  In  five  hours’  flow,  then,  tho 
tide  will  mount  from  Barking  Reach  for  a 
distance  of  fourteen  miles,  or  to  one  mOo  above 
London  Bridge.  The  quantity  of  river  water 
running  freshly  into  these  fourteen  miles  iu  seven 
hours  of  ebb,  and  pressing  so  to  do  in  five  hours 
of  flow,  will  be,  as  before  estimated,  a million 
tons.  The  tidal  contents  of  tho  same  reach  of 
river  may  be  taken  (with  a mean  15  ft.  of  tide), 
at  thirty-two  times  that  amount.  There  is, 
therefore  (or  ratlier  was  when  the  Crossness 
pumping  began),  a tidal  dilation  of  tho  water 
contaminated  by  the  sewage,  of  32  to  1.  And 
in  this  fact  lies  the  key  to.  the  question, — 
why  is  the  polluting  iniluonco  so  slow  in  its 
accumulating  nuisance  ? This  body  of  water 
travels  up  and  do'mi,  exchang^g,  iu  each  double 
journey,  a thirtieth  (or  rather  athirtysecoud)  of 
its  volume,  by  receiving  a million  tons  of  fresh 
river  water,  and  sending  seaward  a million  tons 
of  mixed  sea  water,  river  water,  and  sewage. 
But  with  this  amount  of  purification  per  tide  has 
to  be  compared  the  influx  of  200  tons  of  fresh 
solid  matter  from  the  sewage.  Thus  though  tho 
dilution  was  in  the  first  instance  so  considerable 
that  it  might  be  neglected  with  apparent  reason, 
tho  steady  increase  of  sewage  matter  which 
must  incessautly  accrue,  under  the  fatal  pollution 
of  tho  Thames  up  to  Westminster  Bridge,  is  only 
a question  of  time. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  independent  of  the 
precipitation  of  suspended  matter  to  the  bed  of 
the  river.  That  will,  of  course,  chiefly  take 
place  where  tho  tide  meets  the  cun’ent, — either 
as  the  flood  just  rises  on  the  ebb,  or  at  slack 
high  water.  And  thex'C  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  while  the  Thames,  mth  the  Seine,  aud 
other  tidal  rivers,  is  constantly  shifting,  as  well 
as  increasing,  the  shoals  and  sand  banks  of  its 
estuary,  so  is  it  also  constantly  shifting,  as  well 
as  increasing,  the  silt  beds,  mud  bods,  or  what- 
ever we  call  the  deposit,  in  the  Pool  and  higher 
reaches  of  the  Thames,  and  that,  to  some 
extent,  as  far  as  the  tide  rises.  This  is  quite 
consistent  with  increased  scour  and  deepening 
of  tliB  Channel  in  some  places.  Leaving  this 
question  to  tho  Conservators,  the  question  of 
the  soluble  contents  of  the  river  is  not  less  im- 
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portant.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  says,  with  perfect 
oorrectoess,  “ ammonia  and  its  salts  are  soluble  ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  salts  of  potash 
and  soda,  and  as  these  things  are,  so  far  as  they 
exist,  dissolved,  not  suspended,  in  sewage,  they 
can  no  more  form  deposits  of  solid  matter  from 
such  sewage  than  the  salt  of  the  sea-water  can 
form  banks  upon  the  sea  coast  or  in  the  depth 
of  the  ocean.”  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  ten. 
dency  to  self-purification  of  the  water  from 
soluble  obnox'o-is  substances.  In  fact,  wc  have 
a gradation  supp'i  ‘d  by  nature,  from  the  2 or  3 
per  cent,  of  saline  matter  in  the  water  of  the 
Caspian,  to  the  24  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Whether  we  take,  then,  the  figures  above 
given  as  approximately  those  of  mean  volumes, 
or  whether  we  take,  with  Rennie,  the  outfall  of 
the  Thames  in  twelve  hours  at  1,611,562  tons  of 
water,  and,  with  Mr.  Redman,  the  tidal  volume 
for  the  whole  distance  from  Gravesend  to 
Teddington  at  107,541,613  tons  of  water,  the 
principle  involved  is  the  same.  The  daily  oscil- 
lation of  the  tide,  while  the  daily  quantity  of 
sewage  is  in  excess  of  the  harmless  proportion  of 
dilation  due  to  the  mean  oi\tflow  of  the  river, 
must  cause  a constant  mixture  of  the  matters 
held  in  solution  in  the  reaches  of  the  river  from 
Crossness  to  Battersea,  which,  however  slow,  has 
an  accumulating  effect,  and  which  must  be  ulti- 
mately destructive  to  life  in  or  on  the  borders 
of  the  river.  Wo  shall  bo  only  too  glad  to  see 
any  plain  scientifio  reply  to  this  very  formidable 
problem. 


THE  TROY  COLLECTION  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

As  onr  readers  are  aware,  the  collection 
of  articles  found  at  Troy  or  Hissarlik  (which- 
ever name  the  reader  pleases  to  give  it)  by 
Dr.  Schliemann,  have  been  arranged,  under 
his  superintendence,  for  public  inspection  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  We  have  kept  our 
readers  so  fully  informed  in  regard  to  the  details 
of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  Trojan  discovery,  as  de- 
scribed by  him  in  his  book  and  in  the  various 
lectures  which  ho  has  delivered  in  England,  that 
there  is  hardly  room  for  any  fresh  description 
or  comment  upon  the  objects  now  arranged  for 
inspection,  in  regard  to  their  artistic  or  historic 
significance.  His  fully-illustrated  volume  con- 
veyed to  his  readers  a clear  impression  of  the 
nature  of  every  type  of  relic  that  had  been 
found ; and  many  of  the  objects  exhibited  are 
simply  slightly-varying  repetitions  of  what  is 
already  widely  known  through  his  book.  In 
saying  this  we  are  by  no  means  intending  to 
convey  the  slightest  depreciation  of  the  vivid 
interest  attaching  to  the  collection.  Every 
object  which  is  of  real  and  undoubted  antiquity 
is  worth  preservation  for  its  o^vn  individual 
sake,  even  though  there  bo  many  of  the  same 
kind  and  of  great  similarity ; aud  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  merely 
reading  about  such  things  and  seeing  illustra- 
tions of  them,  however  faithful,  in  comparison 
with  the  interest  of  beholding  with  onr  own 
eyes  (as  by  Dr.  Scliliemann’s  courtesy  we  are 
enabled  to  behold  them)  the  things  which  have 
been  utensils  or  tho  playthings  of  a human 
society  whoso  existence  had  passed  away  before 
history,  in  tho  ordinary  sense,  had  a being. 
Therefore  we  counsel  aU  who  are  within  reach 
to  go  and  visit  for  themselves  this  most  interest- 
ing  collection,  which  will  bo  found  in  the  second 
court  of  the  Museum.  No  catalogue  of  the 
objects  has  as  yet  been  published,  nor  do  we 
know  whether  there  is  any  certain  intention  of 
printing  one.  But,  in  fact,  we  doubt  whether, 
in  view  of  tho  plan  of  arrangement  which  has 
been  made,  a catalogue  would  be  of  any 
real  advantage,  or  would  tell  any  one  what 
he  could  not  see  for  himself.  The  following 
simple  plan  has  been  adopted  of  enabling  the 
visitor  to  classify  tho  objects  for  himself:  each 
separate  article  has  pasted  on  it  a label  repre- 
senting in  printed  numerals  the  depth  in  feet 
below  the  surface  at  which  it  was  found,  and  a 
sectional  table  showing  the  different  strata  of 
the  remains,  and  indicating  what,  in  Dr.  Schlio- 
mann’s  view,  is  the  nature  of  the  contents  of 
each,  is  framed  and  put  up  for  inspection  at 
various  points.  The  section  divides  the  strata 
of  remains  into  a lowest  stratum  of  from  52  ft. 
to  33  ft.  iu  depth,  representing  the  first  town  on 
the  site  ; over  this  comes  the  stratum  containing 
the  remains  of  the  supposed  Homeric  Ilium,  from 


33  ft.  to  23  ft.  depth  ; then  a third  stratum  of 
work  of  the  same  type,  but  generally  inferior  in 
quality,  bringing  us  up  to  a level  of  13  ft.  below 
the  present  surface  ; a fourth  stratum  of  about 
5 ft.  in  thickness ; and  tho  remaining  upper 
stratum  representing  the  relics  of  Greek  Ilium, 
from  which  comes,  among  other  pieces  of  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  Greek  work,  the 
metope,  with  the  figure  of  Apollo,  with  a nim- 
bus, driving  his  four-horsed  chariot,  which  was 
figured  as  a prominent  object  in  Dr.  Schlie- 
mami’s  book,  and  is  now  to  bo  seen  among  his 
other  treasures,  a beautiful  specimen  of  spirited 
aud  well-preserved  bas-relief,  almost  purely 
Greek  iu  charekctor,  except  for  the  manner  of 
representing  the  nimbus  or  rays  round  the  head 
of  the  sun-god,  which  is  done  in  a way  that 
would  have  been  at  variance  with  the  reticent 
character  of  puro  Greek  art. 

What  does  strike  one  in  looking  at  this  collec- 
tion of  very  ancient  work  is  perhaps  its  generally  ^ 
practical  character,  accompanied,  however, 
by  one  or  two  vagaries  of  design.  Wo  are 
speaking  now  mainly  in  regard  to  the  clay 
vessels  which  form  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  collection.  There  is  a particular  form  of 
jug  that  recurs  in  most  of  the  strata,  in  which 
tho  ordinary  form  of  jug  lip  for  pouring  out  tho 
liquid  is  lengthened  out  in  a manner  that  gives 
the  vessel  a peculiar  character,  which,  however, 
derived  strictly  from  tho  aim  at  practical 
convenience,  and  is,  therefore,  on  tho  most  rigid 
principles,  a specimen  of  “good  style.”  W© 
find,  however,  this  class  of  vase  occurring  in  a 
“Siamese-twin”  sort  of  form,  two  bottles 
joined  together  at  tho  widest  part  of  the  body, 
in  a manner  which  looks,  at  first  sight,  like  a 
mere  whim  ; or  one  bottle  with  two  necks  and 
lips  closely  adjoining.  But  we  may  presume 
that  the  object  in  this  cose  was  not  whim,  but 
the  economy  of  time  and  exertion  to  bo  realised 
in  filling  two  cups  with  ono  action.  There  is  one 
little  vase  which  has  tho  two  spouts  iu  the  same 
plane,  ono  behind  another,  which  does  not  seem  so 
intelligiblo.  Then,  again,  still  looking  at  tho  prac- 
tical side  of  the  collection,  there  are  rather  flat 
bottles,  very  nearly  similar  in  shape  to  the  kind  of 
flask  now  used  to  convey  a small  dose  of  wine  or 
spirits  by  a railway  traveller  or  a sportsman ; 
and  Dr.  Schliemann  calls  these,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  “ hunting-bottles.”  Tho  vases 
which  present  most  real  elegance  of  form  are 
tho  long  double-handled  specimens,  which,  how- 
ever, are  less  shaped  for  practical  uso  thau  some 
others,  as  it  does  not  seem  that  they  will  stand 
alone,  except  when  empty  and  inverted.  We 
failed  to  detect,  in  comparing,  by  means  of  the 
numerals  attached,  the  products  of  the  lower 
and  the  upper  strata,  any  marked  or  progressive 
distiuctiou  in  the  style  of  design  or  of  workman- 
ship,  as  a general  rule.  It  appeared  that  the 
products  of  the  later  and  upper  strata  were 
occasionally  distinguished  by  an  attempt  at 
ornament  by  incised  grooves  roimd  the  neck, 
&c.  ; in  this  respect  differing  from  the  older 
ornamented  vases,  where  the  ornament  consists 
mainly  of  somewhat  rough  incisions  or  dents, 
made  with  a tool  when  the  clay  was  still  soft, 
in  most  cases  following  a rude  design,  in  some 
cases  merely  hacked  irregularly  over  the  body 
of  the  jar.  The  most  interesting  of  all  the 
earthenware  relics  is  the  largo  jar  which  formed 
one  of  tho  illustrations  which  we  were  enabled 
to  give  in  connexion  with  our  first  notice  of 
Dr.  Scldiemaun’s  book,  which  represents  not 
only,  as  in  many  other  cases,  tlic  owl-head,  and 
the  indication  of  breasts  on  the  body  of  tho 
vase,  but  also  an  ornamental  belt  crossing  the 
body  obliquely  between  tho  breasts.  If  there 
had  boon  any  doubt  otherwise,  what  these 
protuberances  on  the  body  of  the  vessel  were 
intended  to  mean,  their  antliropomorpbic  sig- 
nificance (f7i/Tiaifco-morp/itc  we  should  perhaps 
rather  say)  would  be  sot  at  rest  by  this  ono 
vase,  in  which  the  belt  occupies  exactly  the ' 
position  constantly  occupied  by  an  ornamental 
or  decorative  belt  in  almost  all  countries.  The 
large  case  of  incised  “ whorls,”  as  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann calls  them,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  aud 
puzzling  parts  of  the  collection,  and  we  can 
hardly  think  that  the  real  meaning  of  these 
numerous  repetitions  of  one  form  (he  exhumed 
some  thousands  of  them)  with  varying  maik- 
ings  on  it  has  been  satisfactorily  deter-  ; 
mined.  Nor  can  wo  feel  at  all  sure  that  Dr. 
Schliemann  is  not  rather  libelling  the  original 
owners  and  inventors  of  these  articles  in  giving 
the  name  of  “ idols  ” to  the  little  spatula-looking 
objects  which  are  ranged  in  ono  of  the  smaller 
cases  ; one  might  almost  as  well  put  up  one  of 
the  old-fasliioned  fiat-bowled  ivory  salt-spoons 


as  an  idol ; the  articles  hardly  seem  designed 
to  represent  anything  so  important  as  a god. 

But  in  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  treasure- 
chest  which  Dr.  Schhemann  dug  out  of  the  side 
of  the  bauk  with  a knife  in  tho  manner  which 
ho  has  so  graphically  related  to  ua,  in  fear  aud 
trembling  lest  his  griping  workmen  should  hear 
of  aud  endeavour  to  “ loot  ” it,  and  wliich,  but 
for  his  aud  Mrs.  Schliemann’s  spii'it  and  readi- 
ness, we  should  never  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  at  all, — in  regard  to  this  central  part 
of  the  whole  collection,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
or  question  at  all.  There  is  the  ancient  battered 
hinge,  of  admirable  construction  to  combine 
strength  with  effective  appearance  ; there  is  the 
key,  rusted,  and  with  its  “ wards  ” reduced  to 
ono  mass,  but  as  veritable  aud  unmistakable  a 
key  in  general  shape  aud  proportion  as  if  Chubb 
had  made  it.  There  are  tho  elegant  twisted 
bracelets,  but  little  out  of  shape,  which  tho 
beauties  of  that  long-lost  town  of  Asia  Minor 
wore,  and  the  pins  which  they  used  to  fasten  up 
their  hair  or  their  dress  ; and  there  are  two 
specimens,  in  wonderful  preservation,  of  the 
beautiful  gold  head-gearing  which  must  have 
boon  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  rich- 
looking personal  decorations  of  this  kind  ovei' 
invented,  and  which  looks  now  so  bright  and 
complete  that  it  might  be  taken  just  as  ic  is,  and 
worn  by  a modorn)_beauty  at  a ball  of  to-day, 
with  its  fringe  of  gold  pendants  hanging  down 
on  the  forehead,  and  ite  graceful  and  elegant 
side  lappeta  drooping  nearly  to  the  shoulders, 
and  forming  a framework  or  aottiug  for  the 
countenance.  Both  these  and  the  gold  chains 
that  are  shown  are  most  artistic  in  design  and 
workmanship,  and  they  all  exhibit  that  delicate 
and  refined  treatment  of  the  metal,  in  thiu 
lamina?,  which  shows  so  true  an  instinct  iu 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  material,  and  is 
such  a rebuke  to  our  modem  vulgar  way  of 
treating  tho  metal  in  thick  and  solid  pieces,  as 
if  mere  cost  of  material  were  an  element  of 
design.  This  delicacy  and  reticence  in  the 
treatment  of  gold  is  the  more  remarkable,  too, 
when  we  consider  how  obvionsly  plentiful  tho 
metal  was  in  those  days,  and  in  the  East,  in 
comparison  with  its  scarcity  among  us. 

There  is  one  object  in  the  collection  which  has 
been  loss  dwelt  upon  and  will  be  of  less  interest, 
perhaps,  to  tho  majority  of  visitors  than  many 
others,  yet  which  seems  to  ns  to  bo  worth  special 
notice.  This  is  one  of  the  skulls  contained  in 
the  same  case  which  holds  tiie  large  belted  and 
breasted  vase  before  mentioned.  There  is  one, 
“ probably  of  a woman,”  which  presents  nothing 
so  special  for  remark,  except  tho  even  and 
regular  backward  slant  of  the  whole  profile  (an 
far  as  a skull  indicates  profile),  though  the  head 
might  have  been  a tolerably  refined  and  in- 
tellectual ono  in  a peculiar  fashion  ; but  tho 
other  skull,  found,  as  we  see  from  the  label, 
in  the  Trojan  stratum,  is  so  extraordinarily 
animal  in  character,  with  its  narrow  re- 
ceding forehead,  2>rojectiug  jaws,  and  powerful 
teeth  (tho  latter  almost  entirely  porfeet)  that 
if  we  are  to  take  this  as  any  typical  specinien 
of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  tlic  conflict 
about  Troy,  and  who  were  the  authors  of  much 
of  the  work  exhibited  here,  wo  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  s^iite  of  the  glamour 
thrown  around  them  by  Homer,  they  were, 
if  physiological  character  means  anything,  a set 
of  ruffians  very  low  in  tho  scale  of  existence. 
Certain  Homeric  critics  have  already  drawn 
this  deduction,  mainly  from  tho  peculiarly 
barbaric  acts  of  Achilles  and  tho  matter-of- 
course  manner  iu  which  they  are  regarded, 
besides  tho  general  style  of  the  hand-to-hand 
combats  of  the  Iliad:  it  is  certainly  curious  to 
find  among  these  relics  a skull  so  exceedingly 
calculated  to  confirm  this  uncomjdimontary 
estimate  of  “ the  heroic  age.” 


The  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society. — The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was 
held  at  7,  Westminster-chambers,  on  the  20tli 
ult.  After  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring 
j)resident  (Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft)  had  been  ac- 
corded, tho  president  (Mr.  H.  Valjiy),  M.  Inst. 
C.E.)  read  tho  opening  address.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Dixon,  who  read  a paper 
before  the  society  last  session  on  the  transport 
of  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  might  soon  see  his  labours 
cro-wned  with  success.  Allusion  was  made  to 
tho  ventilation  of  sewers,  and  a plan  was  advo- 
cated for  exhausting  the  sewer  gases  and  bnru- 
ing  them  at  stations  out  of  London,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  force  their  way  into  the  streets 
and  houses. 
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EOINGS  IN  BDINBUEGn. 

Our  readers  aro  awai’O  that  the  cathedral 
clmrch  of  St.  Giles  was,  at  tho  Reformation, 

I converted  into  three  separate  churches.  One  of 
those,  forming  the  south  transept,  has  been 
vacated  by  tho  congregation  lately  -Nvorshipping 
in  it,  for  a new  church  provided  for  them  in 
Jeffrey-stroct.  Dr.  Chambers,  tho  chairman  of 
the  Restoration  Committee,  has  called  attention 
to  this  circumstance,  with  a view  to  having  that 
part  of  the  fabric  brought  into  imison  with  the 
newly-restored  choir.  This,  it  appears  to  us, 
caimot  bo  done  effectively  unless  tho  north 
transept,  now  used  as  a vestibule  for  tho  three 
churches,  is  taken  into  account,  and  included  in 
the  scheme.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
nave  has  only  one  independent  entrance  at  tlio 
t west  end,  and  against  that  the  pulpit  is  placed; 
i but  some  means  might  bo  devised  whereby 
i entrance  and  exit  to  the  nave  might  bo  obtained 
; without  interferiug  with  the  transepts  and  chom, 
i such  as  throwing  a screen  across  tho  north 
bay  of  the  transept,  and  making  an  entrance  to 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave.  Roth  transepts  are 
ill  a deplorable  state ; they  aro  a disgrace  to 
the  city,  and  call  loudly  for  reform.  "Wore  both 
transepts  united  with  tho  choir,  something  of 
: the  aspect  of  a cathedral  would  be  imparted  to 
tho  interior,  but  by  dealing  with  the  south 
: transept  only,  a lop-sided,  unsatisfactory  effect 
would  be  produced. 

That  something  should  be  done  to  St.  Giles’s 
is  all  tho  more  necessary  when  it  is  seen  that 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary  begins  to 
assume  so  stately  an  aspect.  The  work  there 
is  being  vigorously  carried  on.  The  nave  is  now 
roofed  in  and  slated,  the  slates  used  being  of  a 
pleasing  green  hue.  Tho  interior  is  still  cn- 
cumbered  with  scaffolding,  but  enough  can  be 
seen  to  give  ouo  some  idea  of  the  general  effect. 
The  bays  of  the  nave  are  six  in  number,  and 
aro  marked  by  pillars,  cylindrical  and  octagonal 
in  section  alternately.  These  have  boldly-carved 
caps,  from  which  start  clustered  shafts  to  sup- 
port the  main  ribs  of  tho  roof,  which  is  groined 
in  oak;  tliese  are  alternated  by  single  shafts 
8])ringing  from  corbels  above  the  apex  of  the 
arch  of  each  bay.  The  ribs  of  tho  groining  are 
ornamented  on  either  side  by  the  dog-tooth 
enrichment,  and  at  the  intersection  there  is  a 
quatrefoil  at  the  height  of  84  ft.  from  tho  floor. 
The  triforium  has  clustered  shafts,  with  carved 
caps,  and  the  arcading  is  richly  moulded  and 
decorated  with  the  dog-tooth.  Tho  clearstory 
contains  coupled  two-light  windows,  with  a 
quatrefoil  at  tho  apex,  and  tho  mouldings  aro 
riclily  adorned  by  carving  having  tho  pecu- 
liarities which  characterise  tho  early  eccle- 
siastical buildings  of  Scotland. 

One  of  the  instructions  to  tho  competing 
architects  was  to  tho  effect  that  tho  interior 
should  bo  BO  arranged  as  to  accommodate  a 
largo  congregation  within  sight  of  the  choir. 
Tho  transepts  have  one  aisle  only,  and  the  bay 
next  to  tho  choir  has  been  carried  off  diago- 
nally, thns  affording  those  who  may  bo  in  the 
transepts  a view  of  the  choir.  This  appears,  as 
yet,  to  be  tho  only  peculiarity  in  the  internal 
arrangement,  aud  tho  effect  promises  to  bo 
good. 

Passing  to  tho  exterior,  wo  find  that  the 
architect  lias  taken  tho  detail  of  his  west  door- 
way from  that  of  Holyrood  Chapel,  than  which 
there  is  not  a finer  example  in  tho  kingdom. 
The  great  west  window  consists  of  four  lancets 
deeply  recessed  and  moulded,  having  a wheel 
above,  all  contained  under  a retaining  arch.  On 
cither  side  tho  west  towers  are  built  to  the 
springing  of  tho  gable,  and  are  not  to  be  com- 
pleted. In  the  meantime,  there  are  other  two 
entrance  doors,  one  at  the  middle  of  the  north 
aisle  of  tho  nave,  and  the  other  at  the  centre  of 
the  south  transept.  Both  of  these  aro  enriched 
with  conventional  carvings  of  birds,  beasts,  and 
foliage.  Tho  aisles  of  tho  choir  and  transepts 
have  been  built,  tho  shafts  of  the  former  being 
clustered  as  a prelude  to  tho  greater  adommeut 
to  be  bestowed  on  that  part  of  the  edifice.  The 
great  windows  in  the  gables  aro  commenced. 
That  of  the  choir  is  to  consist  of  throe  largo 
lancets  deeply  recessed  and  richly  moulded, — 
the  north  transept  of  two  lights,  and  the  south 
of  three  lights;  those  in  the  transepts  being 
surmounted  by  rose-windows  of  24-  ft.  diameter 
each. 

At  tho  re-entering  angles  of  the  transepts  are 
massive  buttresses,  which  terminate  in  square 
pinnacles,  having  angle  shafts,  and  from  these 
flying  buttresses  are  thrown  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure  of  the  groiniug  of  tho  underpart  of  tho 


great  central  tower,  which  has  now  attained  a 
height  of  85  ft. 

Doan  Montgomerie  has  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  presenting  to  the  cathedi-al  a peal  of 
bells,  and  several  persons  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  contribute  stained-glass  windows,  so 
that  there  appears  every  likelihood  of  this  great 
undertaking  being  satisfactorily  carried  out. 

Tho  newly-formed  Free  Church  congregation 
at  Mayfield,  which,  for  tho  la.st  twelve  months, 
has  met  in  t)io  hall  built  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
group  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  have  now  pro- 
vided a residence  for  thoir  pastor,  and  tbo  foun- 
dations of  tho  church  itself  have  been  laid. 
When  completed  these  buildings  will  bo  sui 
generis  in  this  city,  as  in  no  other  instance  has 
an  attempt  been  made  to  nuito  in  a group  all 
the  buildings  connected  with  a church. 

A site  at  tho  corner  of  Lauriston-jilaco  and 
Lauriston-pavk  has  been  secured  for  tho  erection 
of  a now  Maternity  Hospital,  which  is  to  be 
built  at  a cost  of  about  10,0001.  The  site  is  a 
suitable  one,  within  easy  distance  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  aud  close  to  Chalmers’s  Hospital. 
Part  of  tho  building  fund  has  been  contributed 
by  tho  committee  for  raising  a memorial  to  tho 
late  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  and  the  building  is 
to  bo  designated  the  Simpson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

Foiar  years  ago,  tho  governors  of  Heriot’s 
Hospital  resolved  to  employ  part  of  tho  siu'plus 
funds  at  thoir  disposal  in  tlie  erection  of  foni- 
new  out-door  Bchools*  Two  of  these, — one  at 
Davie-street  and  the  other  at  Londou-road, — 
have  been  for  some  time  in  use,  and  a third  has 
now  been  completed  at  Stockbridge,  from  tho 
designs  of  Mr.  Chesser,  tlio  architect  to  tlie 
governors.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  schools 
erected  in  connexion  with  their  trust,  the  stylo 
of  tho  parent  institution  has  been  followed.  The 
building  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  consists  of 
a centre  block  and  projecting  wings.  It  is 
intended  to  accommodate  GOO  pupils,  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  5,8001.  On  the  ground-floor 
are  tho  class-rooms  of  the  infant  department, — 
one,  55i-  ft.  long  by  34^  ft.  broad ; and  tho 
other,  21  ft.  by  18  ft.  The  height  of  the 
ceilings  is  15  fh,  and  cloak-rooms,  lavatories, 
&c.,  aro  provided,  and  there  is  also  a sewing- 
room,  measuring  23  fc.  by  20  ft.  The  rooms 
above  correspond  in  dimensions  to  those  on  the 
ground-floor,  but  a height  of  20  ft.  is  obtained 
by  the  ceiling  being  carried  up  Into  the  roof. 

A commencement  has  been  made  with  the 
clearing  of  tho  site  to  bo  occupied  by  tho  new 
medical  college.  The  houses  occupying  this  site 
were  built  about  a century-  ago,  and  that  portion 
of  them  constituting  Park-place  consisted  of 
what  were  then  first-class  city  residences.  One 
of  these,  of  very  graceful  design,  is  considered 
to  bo  the  work  of  one  of  tho  brothers  Adam. 
It  was  tho  town  residence  of  tho  Campbells 
of  Succoth,  and  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  Sir 
Islay  Campbell,  Lord  President  of  the  Coui-t  of 
Session.  Tho  last  purpose  it  served  was  that 
of  a seminary  for  young  ladies.  This  house, 
Mr.  Audorson,  the  architect  of  the  College 
Buildings,  proposes  to  re-erect  and  incorporate 
with  the  general  design  in  such  a manner  as  not 
to  interfere  with  tho  msthetic  effect  of  the 
Anatomy  Court,  of  which  it  will  form  n 
feature.  Another  of  these  houses  belonged  to 
the  Taits  of  Harviston,  and  in  it  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  bom,  his  mother 
having  been  a daughter  of  the  Lord  President 
Campbell  above  referred  to.  The  interiors  of 
these  houses  contain  admirable  specimens  of 
mantel-pieces,  doors,  Ac.,  similar  in  style  to 
those  BO  much  affected  by  the  modem  Queen 
Anne  School.  These  Mr.  Anderson  proposes  to 
utilise  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  new  class- 
rooms ; he  also  proposes  to  collect  tho  numerous 
house-bells,  have  them  molted  and  reproduced 
as  one  of  the  college  bells,  and  of  the  wood  of 
the  trees  in  the  gardens  he  would  construct 
book-cases.  The  first  portion  of  the  new  build- 
ings to  be  proceeded  with  will  occupy  the 
southern  part  of  the  site,  and  comprise  the 
departments  of  anatomy,  physiology,  practice  of 
physic,  pathology,  and  midwifery,  as  also  the 
anatomical  museum.  The  erection  of  these 
buildings  is  urgently  called  for,  owing  to  the  large 
yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  students  attend- 
ing the  University.  The  number  who  matri- 
culated this  session  is  stated  to  have  exceeded 
that  of  last  session  by  300,  and  some  of  the 
class-rooms  aie  crowded  to  excess ; and  tho 
appliances  at  the  disposal  of  the  professors  are 
much  behind  modem  requirements.  To  carry 
out  tho  portions  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  design 
absolutely  required  will  entail  u cost  of  about 


188,0001 ; towards  this  sum  the  public  have 
contributed  about  90,0001. ; and  the  Govern- 
ment have  promised  to  contribute  80,0001 
conditionally  upon  the  public  subscribing  the 
balance.  In  the  meantime  the  College-hall  and 
Great  Tower,  which  form  important  featui-es  in 
the  design,  are  to  be  held  in  abeyance. 

On  Monday,  tho  10th  ult.,  a deputation  waited 
upon,  the  Lord  Advocate  with  the  object  of 
urging  upon  his  Lordship  the  desirability  of  the 
Government  completing  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art.  It  was  stated  that  tho  proceedings 
connected  with  tho  origination  of  the  museum 
began  twenty-five  years  ago  ; that  tho  Govern- 
ment  acquired  tho  property  to  the  west  of  the 
University  ns  a site  for  the  building,  tho  city 
undertaking  to  widen  the  nan-ow  street  leading 
to  it  to  a breadth  of  70  ft.  The  corporation 
havo  carried  out  their  part  of  the  agreomeut  in 
a liberal  spirit,  ha'v'ing  formed  a now  street  of 
80  ft.  in  vidth  at  a cost  of  78,2951  ; but,  about 
four  years  ago,  tho  Government  suspended  tho 
annual  grants,  and  the  we.stwing  of  the  museum 
remains  to  bo  built,  although  thei-o  is  a number 
of  valuable  articles  stowed  away  in  cellars, 
where  they  cannot  bo  inspected  by  tho  public. 
The  sum  reejuired  for  tho  completion  of  tho 
building  is  estimated  at  30,0001 

Applications  have  been  made  to  tho  City 
Improvement  Trust  by  the  directors  of  the 
School  of  Arts  aud  tho  managers  of  tho  Normal 
ScImdoI  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  vacant  piece  of  ground  to  tho  west 
of  tho  former  institution.  The  feeling  was  in 
favour  of  granting  the  site  to  the  School  of 
Arts,  seeing  that  it  adjoins  their  promises.  It 
is  only  a few  years  ago  since  the  new  School  of 
Arts  was  erected  in  Chambors-streot,  opposite 
tho  Museum,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  Icam  that 
tho  increase  in  the  number  of  students  is  such 
as  to  require  additional  accommodation. 

The  widow  of  Mr.  Ross,  the  gentleman  who 
presented  to  tho  city  the  large  bronze  fountain 
in  West  Piinces-street-gardcns,  has  bequeathed 
a sum  of  1,5001,  wherewith  to  erect  a covered 
rack  garden,  and  it  has  been  remitted  to  Mr. 
McLeod,  tho  superintendent  of  the  gardens,  to 
report  as  to  tho  most  suitable  site  for  tho 
I'ockory. 

The  mansion-house  and  grounds  of  Parson’s, 
green,  to  the  north-east  of  Ai-thur’s  Scat,  and 
extending  from  the  gate  of  the  Queen’s  Park  on 
tho  west,  along  tho  Portobello-road  to  Jock’s 
Lodge  on  the  east,  comprising  about  thirty-six 
acres  of  ground,  has  been  acquired  by  a limited 
liability  company  for  building  purposes.  Tho 
ground-plan  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Calvert, 
arcliitect,  and  is  laid  out  for  houses  of  various 
classes.  The  ground  terminates  at  the  west  in  a 
triangle,  and  this  portion  eastwards  to  the  site  of 
the  lodge  leading  to  tho  mansion-honse  is  to  bo 
appropriated  to  workmen’s  houses  ; the  frontage 
along  tho  Portohcllo-road  is  to  bo  devoted  to 
shops  with  residences  above,  and  to  tho  south 
are  crescents  with  ornamental  shrubbery  iu 
front.  Along  the  whole  length  of  tho  southern 
boundary  a road  is  to  be  carried,  dividing  tho 
ground  from  the  park.  Tho  ground  is  close  to 
tho  North  British  Railway ; the  works  of  the 
company  are  at  St.  Margaret’s,  and  an  on- 
deavoni*  is  to  bo  made  to  securo  a station  to 
facilitate  communication  with  the  city. 

The  formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Cemetery, 
to  the  south  of  Momingside,  and  just  without 
tho  city  boundary,  is  progressing.  We  notice 
that  a portion  of  tho  ground,  which,  from  its 
swampy  nature,  has  been  considered  unsuitable 
as  a resting-place  for  the  dead,  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  hving  as  a site  for  dwelling- 
houses.  The  site  is  below  tho  level  of  tho  bum 
which  botinds  tho  ground  to  tho  north,  and  in 
wet  weather  was  to  a considerable  extent  under 
water.  Tho  bum,  too,  is  little  better  than  an 
open  sewer  for  tho  adjacent  lunatic  asylum, 
and  altogether  the  honsos, — several  blocks  of 
which  are  already  erected, — promise  to  be  good 
feeders  to  the  cemetery.  It  will  be  instructive 
to  noto  the  bills  of  mortality  here,  for  the 
district  generally  is  one  of  tho  most  salubrious 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  city. 

Wo  understand  that  the  projjerty  in  Princes- 
street,  formerly  tho  Alma  Hotel,  has  been 
purchased  for  the  Scottish  Conservative  Club. 
Property  in  this  street  now  fetches  large  sums. 
The  tenement  forming  No.  78,  Princes-street 
and  2,  Hanover-stroet,  has  been  sold  publicly 
at  tho  price  of  33,2001  ; and  generally  house- 
hold property  throughout  the  city  has  of  late 
risen  very  much  in  price,  iu  some  instaneeB 
to  double  aud  three  times  its  value  ten 
years  ago. 
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COUNTRY  LIFE  AND  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

Those  who  have  lost  the  freshness  of  yontb, 
or  have  impaired  their  health  in  the  dry  rontioe 
of  basiness  or  the  ronndg  of  diesipa'ion,  tarn 
their  eyes  looging'y  towards  the  country,  and 
gladly  rash  thither,  when  opportanity  serves,  to 
regain  their  strength  and  invigorate  their  tDinds. 

To  the  hard-worked  student,  or  the  man  about 
town,  the  oonntry  reveals  itself  as  a glimpse  of 
another  world : it  is  so  still,  so  pare,  so  saint- 
like, BO  nnlike  their  usual  surroandinga,  so 
totally  different  from  the  bustle  and  oonfueion 
of  the  dense  hives  of  industry  and  iniquity  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  is  passed. 

Nature’s  perfumed  breath  and  lovely  face  are 
oharmiog  to  each  of  them.  They  raise  the 
thoughts  and  expand  the  mind  of  the  one,  and 
pleasingly  diversify  the  life  and  patch  up  the 
broken  constitation  of  the  other.  To  eaoh  the 
same  idea  presents  itself;  the  idea  that  peaoe 
and  happiness,  health  and  contentment,  are  the 
inseparable  concomitants  of  a country  life  and 
a country  home.  Vain  mistake!  The  cottage 
that  looks  BO  charming  in  an  artist’s  sketch, 
with  the  piotaresquenesB  of  a crippled  roof  and 
a time-marked  exterior,  is  bat  a miserable  abode 
when  a miniatnre  deluge  pours  in  npon  its 
inmates,  and  fitful  draughts  give  rise  to  coughs, 
colds,  and  other  ailments,  and  evil  odonrs  in- 
seusibly  rob  the  strong  arm  of  its  strength,  and 
break  down  the  iron  frame. 

However  pleasing  a temporary  stay  in  a vil- 
lage  may  be  to  the  health  or  pleasure  seeker,  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  same  light  to  those  who 
are  born,  grow  old,  and  die  in  it.  The  stranger 
marks  the  foliage  and  the  wealth  of  fern  and 
flower,  or  basks  in  olover-scented  flelds  in  the 
spirit-raising  sunshine,  or  inhales  the  morning 
air,  strengthening  and  healthful,  as  though  it 
had  swept  through  the  branohes  and  borne  away 
the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  The  scenery,  too, 
takes  his  eye  j and,  from  bis  one-sided  view  of  a 
country  life,  he  derives  pleasure  from  thinking 
of  the  morality,  the  happiness,  and  the  oooupa- 
tioDs  of  country  men  and  women. 

Vain  illusion,  however  ! In  villages,  no  more 
than  in  towns  and  cities,  are  fonnd  unalloyed 
happiness  and  spotless  innocence.  In  them,  as 
everywhere  else,  passions  seethe  and  boil  in  the 
heart’s  cauldron,  and  petty  jealousies  and  mis- 
trusts are  rife. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Villages  are  collections  of 
wretched  and  impure  dwellings.  Morality  in 
them?  The  idea  is  absurd.  The  sleeping- 
apartments  are  insnffioient  to  preserve  even  a 
Blight  show  of  decency  ; and  men,  women,  and 
children  are  bnddled  away  in  a manner  that 
baffles  deeoription.  The  sanitary  arrangements 
are  not  to  be  compared  for  one  moment  with 
those  possessed  by  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  ; in  fact,  there  are  none  ; or 
sbonld  they  not  be  conspionoas  by  their  total 
absence,  they  are  oonspionons  by  their  miserable 
makeshifts  and  deplorable  shortcomings.  The 
golden  Bun  that  floods  the  world  with  light, 
exposes  the  flagrant  defects  in  the  cottager's 
home.  These  cottages,  with  their  adjuncts,  are 
usually  the  vilest  spots  imaginable. 

No  one  need  envy  the  life  of  a cottager.  The 
work  is  hard,  and  the  wage  scanty;  the  priva- 
tions are  many,  and  the  pleasures  few.  AVorn 
out  with  work,  and  with  nothing  to  ohoer  him,  he 
goes  to  roost  with  the  birds,  unless  the  village 
ale-house  attracts  him  to  its  parlour.  Well  may 
cottagers  exclaim,  “Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die  ” ; for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
monotony  of  their  Uvea  to  raise  in  them  true 
ooQOeptions  of  the  dignity  and  the  worth  of 
man.  If  they  possessed  these  oonoeptions  they 
would  not  long  retain  their  primeval  simplicity, 
nor  would  they  submit  to  be  bound  down  as  they 
now  are.  Ignorance  and  servitnde  appear  to  be 
twin  sisters.  Wherever  there  is  enlightenment, 
fendalism  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

Bat  there  are  bonds  that  are  not  lightly  broken 
or  set  aside, — the  bondg  of  afiection  aud  regard. 
Anthers  have  loved  to  dwell  on  the  patriarchal 
Villagers,  surrounded  by  a rising  generation, 
descanting  upon  the  virtues  and  traditions  of  the 
“family.”  The  grey-haired  enthusiast  is  be- 
coming  rare.  His  day  is  almost  gone.  Only  in 
very  few  cases  are  there  the  simple  confiding 
trnst  and  regard  once  characteristic  of  peasantry. 
The  locomotive  has  rudely  swept  away  the  cob- 
webs of  sentimentalism;  and  men  now  openly 
advance  their  claims  for  just  and  liberal  treat- 
ment,  and  regard  those  little  occasional  marks  of 
consideration,  so  highly  prized  in  the  olden  time, 
as  their  natural  rights.  As  the  villager  feels 
more  of  the  influence  of  the  genius  of  civilisa-  j 


tion,  he  too  will  taka  a firmer  stand,  and  will 
demand,  amongst  other  things,  to  be  better 
housed. 

Still,  sympathy  and  generosity  are  everywhere 
recognised  and  appreciated;  and  by  the  judi- 
oious  exeroiee  of  these  admirable  qualities  the 
wealthy  can  make  themaelvea  loved,  and  their 
memories  oberished,  by  those  dependent  upon 
them  ; but,  alas  ! the  wealthy,  forgetful  of  their 
stewardship,  are  too  often  the  votaries  of  fashion, 
and  squander  on  their  vices  and  follies  sums 
which  would  add  immensely  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  poor.  The  gulf  between  Dives 
and  Lazarus  is  as  wide  and  impassable  in  life  as 
it  is  in  death,  so  long  as  the  ragged  rooks  of 
selfishness  and  indifference  remain  as  a barrier, 
and  frowning  line  its  banks.  These  mast  first 
be  removed,  and  only  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness will  remove  them.  It  is  when  they  fail  to 
do  this  that  public  opinion  is  aroused,  and  they 
are  censured. 

The  first  duty  of  a landowner  is  to  provide  his 
tenantry,  both  large  and  small,  with  proper  and 
sabstantial  dwellings,  with  a suffloienoyof  sleep- 
ing accommodation,  and  wiirh  the  utmost  regard 
for  the  essentials  to  health,  cleanliness,  and 
decency;  and  when  the  oconpants  of  the  old 
rickety  bnildings  have  been  transferred  to  more 
appropriate  ones,  the  former  should  straightway 
be  pulled  down,  and  become,  like  serfdom  and 
tyranny,  of  which  they  are  fit  emblems,  shadows 
of  the  past. 

At  this  day  there  are  cottages  unfit  for  hnman 
habitation,  which  have,  nevertheless,  to  do  duty 
eaoh  for  a family.  Not  long  ago  the  medical  officer 
of  a leading  town  in  the  North  of  England  con- 
demned some  bnildings  as  being  nniobabitable, 
and  a oounoillor  asked  if  the  tenants  were  weekly 
tenants,  to  which  the  medical  officer  replied  that 
they  were  very  weakly  tenants ; and  although  a 
jest  on  Buoh  a serious  subject  may  seem  to  many 
somewhat  akin  to  the  “ Danoe  of  Death,”  yet 
underneath  it  there  is  a pregnant  meaning  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  an  age  of  opulence.  Whilst 
wealth  increases  and  luxury  abounds,  the  homes 
of  the  poor  remain  as  vile  as  ever. 

Such  bnildings  are  common  in  the  country. 
They  are  to  be  found  with  roofs  partly  stripped, 
staircases  imperilling  life  and  limb,  damp  oozing 
in  everywhere,  walls  shaky,  and  windows  and 
doors  tumbling  to  pieoes ; and  yet  with  persons 
living  in  them.  What  the  condition  of  these 
persons  is  may  be  left  to  the  imagination ; enfflee 
it  to  say  that  it  is  very  different  from  the  ideal 
conceived  by  the  tonrist.  But  when  the  cottager 
is  stretched  upon  his  bed,  and  sleep  closes  his 
weary  eyes,  the  angel  of  God  peacef  ally  descends 
into  his  poverty-stricken  abode,  and  tinges  with 
a rosy  hne  the  snbject  of  bis  dreams  ; and,  then, 
oblivions  of  his  poverty  and  position,  he  smiles 
and  feels  that,  althongh  neglected,  he,  too,  is 
human,  and  his  heart  is  “ warm  with  a flame  out 
of  heaven.” 

The  Creator  oarebh  for  His  poor,  and  is  mind- 
ful of  those  who  feel  for  them,  and  endeavonr  to 
ameliorate  their  lot.  How  great  the  condemna- 
tion to  be  meted  oat  to  those  who  have  the 
ability,  bat  lack  the  will,  to  bring  sunshiue  into 
their  hearts  and  homes ! The  man  that  re- 
gardeth  not  his  fellow  man  has  verily  lived  in 
vain.  Such  a one  should  look  firstly  at  his  own 
studied  ease  and  comfort,  and  then  at  the  poor 
cottager,  worse  off  than  even  his  horses  and  dogs. 

It  cannot  possibly  be  other  than  a source  of 
pleasnre  to  know  that  the  poor  are  properly 
honsed,  and  that  attention  has  been  paid  to  their 
welfare,  both  in  a social  and  a sanitary  aspect; 
and  that,  instead  of  a dull,  miserable,  plodding 
existence,  their  lives  are  gladdened  with  home 
oomforts  and  joys  before  noknown. 

When  this  desirable  state  of  affairs  is  universal, 
and  the  minds  of  the  poor  are  cultivated,  their 
virtues  will  be  amplified,  aud  their  failings 
diminished;  and  nowhere  will  there  be  found  a 
nobler  race  of  men  than  the  cottagers  of 
England. 


BOW  CHURCH,  CHEAPSIDE. 

The  oelebrated  vane  of  Bow  Church  — the 
world-renowned  “ dragon  ” of  Cheapaide — having 
during  the  past  few  weeks  been  under  a com- 
pulsory ‘ restoration,”  and  quite  recently  re- 
stored to  its  place,  we  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  collecting  a few  interesting  notes  about 
the  equally  celebrated  church,  the  antiquity  of 
which  as  an  ecclesiastical  foundation  goetb  back 
to  the  Conqueror’s  time. 

John  Stow,  the  earliest  historian  of  the  City 
of  London,  gives  us  a pretty  good  account  of  the 
\ ohnroh  in  hia  time ; and,  as  his  “ Survey  ” is  the 


standard  book  upon  which  all  modem  writers 
have  built  their  descriptions,  it  may  interest  our 
readers  to  give  a note  or  two  abont  him.  The 
son  of  a tailor,  he  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Miobael,  Cornhiti,  iu  1525,  and,  as  it  happened 
in  November,  1647,  was  admitted  a freeman 
of  tbe  Merchant  Taylors’  Company, — tbe  very 
month  in  which,  330  years  later,  the  vane  of  Bow 
Church  was  taken  down  to  be  repaired.  Stow’s 
first  publioation  was  his  “ Summary  of  Eoglish 
Chronicles,”  in  1561 ; followed,  in  1680,  by  bis 
“Annales”;  and,  in  1598,  by  hia  "Survey  of 
London.”  He  died  in  1605,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ohnroh  of  St,  Andrew  Undershaft,  bub  a few 
hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  he  was  born, 
on  the  8bh  of  April  of  that  year.  And  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  monument  to  his  memory 
erected  therein  by  his  widow  was  one  of  the  very 
few  City  monuments  that  escaped  the  Great  Fire 
of  London  in  1666.  Another  fact  that  has  only 
just  come  to  light  (through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Clode) 
is,  that  thirty  years  after  being  enrolled  a free- 
man of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company,  that 
guild  granted  him  a pension  in  1577  (just  three 
centuries  ago)  of  four  ‘poundt  per  annum,  which 
was  increased  in  1600  to  six  pounds,  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Master,  Robert  Dowe,  who,  in 
1612,  founded,  among  other  charities,  the  custom 
of  tolling  the  bell  at  St.Sepnlohre’s  Chnrohon  the 
morning  of  executions  at  Newgate.  Another 
“loving  brother”  of  tbe  same  company  was 
John  Speed,  the  ohronioler,  who,  being  a tailor 
too,  caused  Spelman  to  remark  that  “ we  are 
beholden  to  Mr.  Speed  and  Stow  for  stitching 
up  for  ns  onr  English  history.” 

Well,  onr  friend  Stow  tells  ns,— “At  the 
upper  end  of  Hosier-lane  (Bow-lane  in  1877) 
towards  West  Cheape,  is  the  fair  parish  ohnroh 
of  St.  Mary  Bow.  This  ohnroh,  in  the  reign  of 
William  tbe  Conqueror,  being  the  first  in  this 
city  bnilb  on  arches  of  stone,  was  therefore  called 
New  Marie  Church  of  St.  Marie  de  Aroubus,  or 
Le  Bow,  in  West  Cheaping;  as  Stratford  Bridge, 
being  the  first  built  (by  Matilda,  the  queen-wife 
to  Henry  I.),  with  arches  of  stone,  was  called 
Stratford-le.Bow.”  Stow  then  proceeds  to  tell 
us  that  the  Court  of  Arches, — the  Court  of 
Appeal  of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a 
court  which  has  become  very  notorions  in  the 
nineteenth  century, — was  held  there  from  ancient 
times,  and  took  its  name  from  its  place  of  meet- 
ing, tbe  judge  there  sitting  being  called  “ Dean 
of  the  Arches.”  An  interesting  aooonnt  of  this 
Conrt  is  given  by  Newcourt,  who  was  one  of  the 
prootors-general  temp.  William  and  Mary. 

Now  we  do  not  propose  to  give  an  exhaustive 
history  of  this  ohuroh,  but  rather  to  confine  our- 
selves to  data  of  interest.  To  begin,  however, 
we  find, — “The  Chronicle  of  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester ” gives  ns  a very  alarming  aooonnt  of  a 
London  tempest  in  A.D.  1091.  “ On  Friday,  the 
ISth  of  the  Kalends  of  November  (17  Oob,),  a 
violent  whirlwind,  coming  from  the  sonth-weet, 
shook  and  threw  down  more  than  six  hundred 
houses  and  very  many  ohurohes  in  London.  In 
the  ohnroh  of  St.  Mary,  called  nt.the.Bow,  it 
killed  two  men,  and  taking  up  the  roof  and  its 
beams,  and  whirling  it  about  hither  and  thither 
through  tbe  air,  at  length  drove  six  of  the  beams, 
in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  they  lay  in 
the  roof  itself,  so  deep  into  the  earth  that  no 
more  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  part  of  them 
remained  visible,  their  length  being  as  moch  as 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  feet”!  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  streets  of  London  were 
nob  then  paved,  and  that  Cheapside  was  probably 
bub  marshy  ground.  A century  after  this,— in 
1196, — Bow  Church  was  again  in  trouble. 
William  Fitz  Oabert,  alias  Lougbeard,  ringleader 
of  a mob  of  discontents  against  the  rich,  and, 
says  Stow,  “a  seditions  tailor,”  took  poBsession 
of  tbe  steeple,  fortified  it,  and  laid  up  provisions 
there  against  an  assault,  the  City  authorities 
being  determined  to  rid  the  City  of  the  rioters. 
Longbeard  refusing  to  oome  down,  a fire  was 
kindled  at  the  bottom,  and  ultimately,  sooner 
than  be  roasted  alive,  he  and  his  eight  com- 
panions snrrendered,  were  oonderoned,  drawn  by 
tbe  heels  to  tbe  Elms  at  SmitbSeld  (then  all 
open  country),  exeented,  and  hanged  in  chains. 
And  yet  this  man,  called  by  Stow  “ a deceiver, 
a secret  murderer,  a filthy  fornicator,  a pollntor 
of  coDonbines,  a false  accuser  of  his  eider 
brother,”  was  aotnally  believed  a saint  and 
martyr.  Pilgrimages  were  made  to  Smithfield 
for  many  months  after,  and  Archbishop  Hubert 
was  dismissed  by  the  king  for  having  been  the 
cause  of  hie  death  ! Sneh  were  “ the  good  old 
times.” 

Very  nearly  another  hundred  years  after  this, 
viz.,  in  1271,  Bow  steeple  for  the  moat  part  fell 
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flt'wn,  find  many  persons  were  killed  ; while  in 
! 1284  another  remarkable  event  is  ohronioled, 

In  these  times  chnrches  were  blessed  with 
! the  privilege  of  sanotoary,  and  if  a mnrdorer 
1 could  only  reach  the  saored  edifice  he  for  a 
I time  was  secure  from  arrest.  Now  Lawrence 
I Ducket,  goldsmith,  having  “grievously  wounded” 

I one  Ralph  Crepin,  in  Cheapside  (then  called 
West  Cheap),  he  fled  to  Bow  Church,  bat  friends 
I of  Ralph  followed  him  there,  and  after  slaying 
j him  in  the  steeple,  hanged  up  his  body  by  the 
I window  ns  if  he  had  committed  suicide,  which 
! an  inquisition  duly  recording,  Ducket  was  buried 
j in  the  Tower  ditch.  However,  a boy  who  was 
, hiding  in  the  ohuroh  at  the  time  told  the  truth 
1 of  the  matter,  and  in  the  result  no  less  than 
sixteen  men  were  drawn  and  hanged,  one  woman 
was  burned,  others  imprisoned,  the  church  was 
interdicted,  the  doors  and  windows  stopped  up: 
with  thorns,  and  Lawrence  Dncket’s  body  was 
taken  np  from  the  ditch  and  decently  buried 
in  the  ohurobyard  ! 

Within  the  next  two  hundred  years,  events 
connected  with  Bow  Church  followed  one  another 
quickly  enough,  no  doubt,  but  none  of  s®  sensa- 
tional a character  as  those  just  recorded.  But 
between  these  dates  sprang  into  oxistonoe  the 
predecessor  of  those  famous  bells  which  all  true 
Cockneys  have  been  delighted  to  hear  from 
Whittington’s  time  downwards.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  City  Records  in  the  year  1364,  viz.,  the 
37th  of  Edward  III,,  we  find  a special  order 
was  made  that  no  one  should  be  during  enough 
to  go  wandering  about  the  streets  “ after  the 
hour  of  Curfew  rang  out  at  the  ohnreh  of  onr 
Lady  at  Bow,” — eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, — 
under  the  grave  penalty  of  imprisonment  in 
Newgate  j but  beyond  this  we  are  sadly  afraid 
that  we  must  disappoint  all  our  modern  believers 
in  Dick  Whittington’s  history, — at  least,  so  far 
as  Bow  Bells  are  concerned.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
found  corroborating  the  story,  and  it  is  not  until 
half  a century  after  our  City  hero’s  death  that 
even  the  bell  is  mentioned  again,  viz.,  in  1469, 
when  the  Coort  of  Common  Council  ordered  it  to 
be  rung  nightly  at  nine  o’clock,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably the  same  curfew,  which  was  rung  a 
century  earlier,  or  a descendant,  but  certainly 
nob  that  celebrated  peal  which  echoed  at  High- 
gate-hiil, — 

" Turn  a^ain,  'Whittington, 

Lord  Mayor  of  London  1 " 

Whether  our  Dick  really  did  hear  this  Bow  bell, 
history  sayeth  nothing,  although  our  lamented 
friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lysons,  strongly  sus- 
pected  he  did,  and  that  it  had  been  oast  in  the 
hero’s  native  country, — at  Gloucester,  one  of  the 
earliest  bell-foundries  in  England.  But  that  is, 
of  course,  only  supposition.  But  although  we 
have  all  these  doubts  about  the  Whittington 
story,  we  can  have  none  about  Bow  bell  itself, 
for,  registered  at  Somerset  House  is  the  will  of 
John  Don,  proved  in  1479,  wherein  he  leaves  to 
the  parish  two  tenements  in  Hosier-  (Bow)  lano, 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  very  bell.  And  in 
obedience  to  the  bequest  the  same  was  rung 
accordingly,  and  yet  not  always  with  sufficient 
punctuality  to  suit  the  City  apprentices;  for 
honest  Stow  records  that  they  set  up  this 
rhyme  : — 

“ Clarke  of  the  Bow  Bell  with  the  yellow  lockefl, 

For  thy  late  ringing  thy  head  ahull  have  kncckes 

to  which  the  clerk  humbly  replied  : — 

“ Children  of  Cheape,  hold  you  all  still, 

Eor  you  shall  hare  the  Bow  Bell  rung  at  your  will.” 

And  Stow  further  tells  us  that  William  Copland, 
the  churohwarden  in  1516,  “gave  the  great  bell, 
which  made  the  fifth  in  the  ring,  to  be  rung 
nightly,  at  nine  of  the  clock,  and  was  first  rung 
as  a knell  at  the  burial  of  the  same  Copland,” 
by  which  we  may  presume  that  a peal  of  bells 
had  by  that  time  beoome  tenants  in  Bow  steeple, 
— for  William  Copland’s  will  wus  registered 
between  the  years  1517  and  1620.  Without 
going  further  into  the  general  history  of  the 
bells,  it  may  be  interescing  to  note  that  Bow 
bell  boars  a date  under  the  stock  of  1669,  that 
it  was  recast  in  1738,  is  65  in.  diameter,  49  in. 

42'  in,  in  thickness  of  sound-bow,  and  that 
the  weight  is  53  cwt.  24  lb.,  while  the  seven  other 
bells  were  re-cast  twenty  years  later,  and  two 
trebles  were  then  added  by  subscription,  the 
whole  being  rung  for  the  first  time  on  George 
IIT.’s  birthday,  4ch  of  June,  1762.  Upon  these 
bells  have  been  rung  many  a merry  peal,  and, 
while  thinking  of  this,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  note  that  the  long-lost  books  of  the 
“College  Youths”  Society  of  Ringers,  of  the 
dates  1637  to  1724,  were  recovered  in  1820,  and 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  celebrity 


of  Bow  bells  as  the  finest  in  the  kingdom  for 
melodious  tones  must  be  our  excuse  for  dwelling 
80  much  on  their  history. 

As  to  the  church  and  its  steeple,  some  general 
repairs,  &o.,  after  being  several  years  in  progress, 
were  finished  in  1512.  “The  arches  orbowes 
thereupon  with  the  lantherne,  five  in  number,  to 
wit,  one  at  eaoh  corner,  and  one  on  the  top  in 
the  middle  upon  the  arohea  were  also  afterwards 
finished  of  stone  brought  from  Caen  in  Normandy 
delivered  at  the  Custom-house  Quay  for  43.  8d. 
the  ton.”  And  it  was  intended  (says  Stow)  to 
glaze  the  lanterns  and  put  lights  in  them, 
80  that  travellers  to  the  City  should  not  miss 
their  way.  One  of  the  “sights  ” seen  in  Oheap- 
sidein  the  sixteenth  century  is  told  by  Maobyn : — 
“The  XXV.  day  of  Marche,  1556,  was  cure  Lady 
day,  the  Annonsyasyon,  at  Bow  Chyrche,  in 
London  was  hangyd  with  cloth  of  gold  and  with 
rich  arras  and  ouabions  for  the  conveying  of  my 
Lord  Cardenall  Pole  5 therdyd  the  Byashope  of 
Worcester  dyd  synge  high  masse  mytyredj  and 
ther  wher  dyver  bysshopea,  as  the  Byashope  of 
Ely,  Byashope  of  London,  and  Bysahopeof  Ljnk. 
koine,  and  the  Yerle  of  Pembroke,  and  Ser 
Edward  Hastynges,  the  Master  of  Horae,  and 
dyvera  odor  nobnls."  And  on  St.  Thomas’s  day, 
1559,  the  Arebbiahop  of  Canterbury  attended 
the  coDSeoration  of  five  new  bishops  in  the 
ohurch,  while  in  February,  1561,  the  same 
author  quaintly  records  the  christening  of 
Harry,  son  of  Sir  William  Locke,  “ the  wyohe 
had  nodur  godfather  nor  godmother  hymseylff.” 

The  old  steeple  of  Bow  Church  is  shown  by 
Hollar,  and  is  more  particularly  exhibited  on  the 
anoient  silver  seal  of  the  parish,  dated  1580, 
which  was  dug  np  out  of  the  ruins  after  the  fire 
of  1666.  It  shows  the  upper  portion  of  a 
square  tower,  with  clock-face,  Gothic  window, 
and  embattled  cornice, — at  each  of  the  four 
angles  a lantern,  from  whioh  spring  flying  but- 
tresses,  of  slender  proportion,  supporting  a fifth 
lantern.  Now,  with  regard  to  one  of  these 
lauterns,  there  are  some  curions  historical 
evidences  among  the  State  papers  in  the  Record 
Office.  There  is  a certificate  of  the  ohurch- 
wardens,  dated  November  3rd,  1635,  detailing 
the  progress  made  in  rebuilding  the  one  lately 
taken  down  because  it  was  dangerous.  They 
had  wrought  up  all  the  old  stone,  and  had  pur- 
chased  40  tons  of  new  stone  at  an  increased 
price,  a restraint  having  been  put  on  the 
supply  from  the  quarry  until  the  building  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  advanced.  Annexed 
to  this  certificate  is  a minute,  by  Sir  John  Lambe, 
the  Dean  of  Arches,  releasing  the  oharohwar. 
dens  from  excommunication,  to  whioh  they  bad 
been  sentenced  for  their  negligence,  and  ad- 
monishing them  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
restoration  of  the  bow  of  the  tower.  There  is 
another  certificate,  dated  January  5th  following, 
reporting  progress,  that  all  the  stone  had  been 
wrought,  and  contracts  entered  into  for  rebuild- 
ing the  lantern  according  to  a model  made.  At 
the  date  of  these  repairs  the  rector  was  Jeremiah 
Leech,  who  bad  held  it  since  1617,  who  was  sub- 
sequently sequestered  for  bis  loyalty,  and  died 
of  grief  in  June,  1644,  and  whose  wife,  on 
November  13tb,  1629,  “ drowned  herself  in  the 
Thames,”  her  body  being  found  at  Cuckold’s 
Point. 

A score  years  after  this  oame  to  pass  those 
terrible  calamities, — the  last  Great  Plague  and 
Fire,  1665-1666.  Of  the  former  disease  no  less 
than  68,596  persona  died  in  London  in  thirteen 
months,  and'of  this  total  7,165  died  in  one  week 
ending  19fch  September,  1665  ! The  population 
of  London  at  that  period  was  only  600,000,  and 
a more  mournful  picture  could  not  be  painted 
than  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  records  twelve  days 
previously:— “I  went  all  along  the  Citty  and 
suburbs  from  Kent-streete  to  St.  Jamee’a,  a 
dismal  passage  and  dangerous  to  see  so  many 
ooffines  exposed  in  the  streets,  now  thin  of 
people,  the  shops  shutt  np,  and  all  in  mournful 
silence,  as  not  knowing  whose  turn  might  be 
next.”  And  Pepys  says  : — " What  a sad  time  it 
is  to  see  no  boats  upon  the  river;  and  grass 
grows  all  up  and  down  Whitehall  Court  ” ! And 
then  oame  the  Great  Fire,  which  began  its 
ravages  at  Pudding.lane  (by  the  Monument) 
and  ended  at  Pye-oorner,  Smithfield.  It  covered 
an  area  of  436  acres  in  ruins,  destroyed  fifteen 
wards,  shattered  eight  others,  consumed  eighty, 
nine  churches,  four  of  the  City  gates,  most  of  the 
public  buildings,  13,200  dwelling-houses,  and 
460  streets, — and  all  this  between  the  morning 
of  the  2nd  and  the  night  of  the  5th  of  September, 

' 1666.  In  this  conflagration  all  Cheapside 
! perished,  and  with  it  the  churches  of  Allhallows, 
Honey-lane  5 St.  Pancraa,  Soper-lane;  and  St. 


Mary-le-Bow,  all  whioh  three  parishes  being 
subsequently  united,  the  new  edifice  in  Cheap- 
side was  appointed  the  parish  ohuroh. 

Of  the  past  history  of  this  celebrated  building 
we  have  not  space  at  our  command  to  give 
further  details ; and  of  the  present  church,  its 
architectural  merits  have  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished. We  may,  however,  note  that  the  re- 
building was  begun  in  1673,  at  a cost  of 
8,071L  ISs.  Id. ; and  the  spire  between  1675 
aud  1680,  at  an  expeuae  of  7,388Z.  Ss.  72d.,  being 
a total  of  15,460Z.  68.  Sfd.,  or  between  4,0001. 
and  5,000Z.  more  than  any  other  City  ohuroh. 
The  architect  waa  the  architect  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  Sir  Chriatopher  Wren,  and  hia  first 
design  was  subsequently  adopted  for  St.  Magnus  on 
Fisb-Btreet-bill.  A writer  in  1690  said, — “The 
church  has  been  rebuilt  very  gorgeously,  and  the 
steeple  finished  with  that  elegancy  of  rare  archi- 
tecture, height,  and  curiosity,  that  it  excels  any 
in  Christendom”;  and  a more  modern  book,* 
says  concisely : — “ To  describe  or  criticise  at 
length  the  steeple  of  Bow  Church  would  now  be 
supererogatory.  Opinion  has  stamped  it  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  works  of  its  class,  both 
as  regards  design  and  construction,  and  with 
this  opinion  we  perfectly  agree ; indeed,  we 
may  add  that,  did  Wren’s  reputation  as  an 
arobiteot  rest  solely  on  this  one  building,  it 
would,  in  our  opinion,  be  perfectly  secore.” 

From  time  to  time  the  obnrch  has  been  re- 
paved and  refloored,  and  other  reparations  were 
made;  the  latest  being  ten  years  ago  at  a coat 
of  about  2,000Z.  In  1818  Mr.  George  Gwilt,  iu 
repairing  one  of  the  pillars,  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  open  the  long-neglected  crypt, — the  original 
Norman  building,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect 
relics  of  that  time  now  existing  in  London.  He 
also  in  part  rebuilt  the  spire,  but  did  not  lower 
it,  as  often  reported, — its  actual  height  from  the 
basement  of  the  old  church  being  239  ft.  6 in. 
(Gentleman's  Magazine,  1820),  while  the  vane, 
the  celebrated  “ dragon,”  is  8 ft.  8 iu.  in  length 
from  the  month  to  tbo  tail.  Of  this  wonderful 
weather-cook  many  strange  storiea  are  told.  One 
of  Mother  Shipton’s  prophecies  states  that  vrhen 
the  dragon  of  Bow  Church  and  the  grasshopper 
of  the  Exchange  should  meet  the  London  streets 
would  be  deluged  with  blood!  Modern  writers 
have  asserted  that  both  met  iu  a stonemason’s 
yard  in  Old-atreet,  St.  Luke’s,  in  1818,  but  the 
late  Mr.  Deputy  Lott,  the  vestry  olerk  of  the 
parish,  informed  ns  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
Bow  dragon  never  left  the  Vestry  ; it  was  there 
regilt,  aud  thence  it  was  taken  direct  up- 
wards to  ita  aerial  resting-place.  It  ia  thia  very 
vane  that  has  just  undergone  repairs  at  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Proctor  & Co. 

Perhaps  out  of  the  innumerable  printed 
curiosities  relating  to  London  city,  the  broad- 
side entitled  “ Upon  the  B>8tdy  Structure  of  Bow 
Cburoh  and  Steeple,” — a copy  of  which  is  in  our 
possession, — may  be  considered  a variety.  We 
refrain  from  giving  it  in  extenso,  bat  here  are 
some  extracts  which  may  interest:  — 

“ Look  how  the  country  Hobbs  with  wonder  flock 
To  see  the  City  crest  turned  weather,  cock  1 
Which  with  each  shifting  gale  verea  to  and  fro, 
London  has  now  got  twelve  atrinee  t ■>  her  Bow  1 
The  wind’a  aouth-eaat  and  straight  the  dragon  rnffela 
Hia  brazen  wings  to  court  the  breeze  from  Brussels  I 
The  wind's  at  north ! and  now  bis  hissing  fork 
Whirls  ronnd  to  nneet  a flattering  gale  from  York  j 
Boxing  tbo  compas*  with  each  freshing  gale ; 

But  still  to  Loudou  turns  his  threatening  tayle. 

But  stay  1 what's  there?  I spy  a stranger  thing ; 

Our  Bed  Cross  brooded  by  the  dragon's  wing ; 

The  wing  is  warm  ; bnt  oh  I beware  the  sting  ! 

Poor  English  Cross,  exponed  to  winds  and  weather 
Forced  to  reek  shelter  in  the  dragon's  feathers  ! 

He'er  bad  old  Rome  so  rare  a piece  to  brag  on, 

A temple  built  to  great  Bell  and  the  dragon  1 
■Whilst  yet  undaunted  Protestants  dare  hope 
'They  that  will  worship  Bell  shall  wear  the  Rope. 

Oh,  how  our  Eoglish  chronicles  will  shine,— 

Burnt  Sixty. Six  ; Rebuilt  in  Seventy-nine. 

W ben  J acob  Hall  on  his  high  Rope  shows  tricks 
The  dragon  flutters;  tlie  Lord  Mayor's  horse  kicks; 
The  Cheapside  crowds  and  Pageants  scarcely  know 
Which  roost  to  admire,  Hall,  HohbyhorBp,  or  Bow  ! 
But  what  mad  frenzy  set  your  zeslon  fire 
(Grave  citizens  !)  to  raise  immortal  spire 
On  Sea-coal  basis?  which  will  sooner  yield 
Matter  to  burn  a temple  than  to  build  ! 

What  the  coals  build,  the  ashes  bury  I No  men 
Of  wisdom  but  would  dread  the  threatening  omen  1 


To  Royal  Westminster  next  turn  tby  eye 
Perhaps  a Parliament  thou  mayest  espy, 

Dragons  of  old  gave  oracles  at  Rome 
Then  prophesy  their  day,  their  date,  and  doom  1 ” 
Those  of  our  reafierawho  kuowBow  Church  will 
have  noticed  the  balcony  under  the  clock.  That 
balcony  carries  with  it  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
reminiscences  of  old  London  pageantry.  On  all 
Lord  Mayors'  days  and  those  of  civic  processions 
this  was  the  position  of  honour  for  royalty  to 
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view  the  show  from,  but  royalty  did  not  always 
Use  it,  for  George  III.  preferred  to  see  my  Lord 
Mayor  from  Quaker  Barclay’s  house  opposite, 
now  the  site  of  No.  108,  Cheapside,  the  oak 
panelling  of  the  room  used  by  the  king  being 
now  fitted  to  a room  at  Mr.  Jones’s  house,  at 
Gungrog,  North  Wales. 

The  first  monument  of  ancient  date  in  the  old 
church  was  that  to  Sir  John  Coventry,  mercer  of 
Cheap,  Lord  Mayor  1-125,  who  resided  in  Cheap- 
side,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  fabric.  Ho  was 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Coventry,  was  a native  of 
the  City  from  which  he  took  name,  and  was  one  of 
the  executors  of  the  celebrated  Dick  Whittington 
In  the  new  church  there  are  many  tablets,  «tc. 
Among  them  must  not  bo  omitted  one  to  Thomas 
Lott,  who  was  for  fifty-six  years  an  inhabitant 
of  Bow-lano,  and  diod  February  7th,  1833.  His 
son  was  the  well-known  Deputy  Lott,  the  inde- 
fatigable vestry  clerk  of  the  united  parishes. 

Speaking  of  Bow-lano  reminds  us  that  hero 
lived  Tom  Coryat,  the  traveller ; Parsons,  the 
comedian,  the  son  of  a Bow-lano  builder ; and 
Richard  Wood,  the  pastrycook  and  pieman.  The 
latter  died  in  July,  1795,  having  amassed  some- 
thing like  50,(X)0L  He  lived  in  a garret,  lived 
at  other  people’s  expense,  and  happening  to 
gorge  an  extra  supply  choked  himself  ! It  was 
reported  tliat  two  nieces  who  were  at  service  as 
maids-of-all-work  inherited  his  fortune,  and  that, 
for  want  of  a will,  a natural  son  was  left  un- 
provided  for. 

“ It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,” 
is  an  old  proverb,  and  wo  have  seen  the  fortunes 
of  Bow  Church  in  aomo  of  its  many  aspects. 
Perhaps,  now  that  the  City  dragon  again 
” flutters  ” in  the  wind  after  its  recent  “ restora- 
tion,” it  will  not  object  to  “ restore  ” to  England 
(if  it  has  the  long-aupposed  power  of  prophecy) 
a little  of  the  good  fortune  and  trade,  of  wliich 
it  is  now  more  than  ordinarily  deficient. 


ART  GOSSIP  FROM  NEW  TORE. 

There  are  at  present  exhibiting  in  Now  York 
two  loan  collections,  sufficiently  complete  in 
their  selection  and  arrangement  to  attract  and 
interest  the  most  fastidious  and  irritable  con- 
noisseur. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Cesnola  collection,  which  is  now  in 
perfect  order,  and  the  Castellani  antiquities, 
there  is  a ceramic  collection,  smaller  it  is  true, 
but  certainly  more  perfect  than  any  siuglo  room- 
full  that  the  South  Kensiugtou  Museum  displays, 
more  perfect  because  better  classified,  and 
freer  from  any  specimon  deficient  in  rare 
beauty.  The  late  Mrs.  M'Callnm’s  extraordinary 
collection  of  old  lace  is  here  also  on  loan,  but  is 
severely  criticised  by  the  lovers  of  old  lacc  in 
New  York,  who  find  it  wanting  in  kinds  of 
work  which  the  southern  ladies  now  residing 
here  are  exceedingly  well  up  in.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  on  this  account  that  its  offer 
to  America  is  weighted  with  the  condition 
that  if  it  be  purchased,  it  is  to  retain  the  name 
of  the  collector.  The  fact  is,  the  coUection  is 
evidently  deficient  in  more  than  one  kind  of 
interesting  archaic  lace-work,  and  is  especially 
80  in  cnt-laco,  that  early  beautiful  work  that  to 
our  mind  is  much  more  worthy  of  study  than 
the  lace  of  the  last  century. 

Wo  may  take  another  opportunity  of  referring 
to  the  many  beautiful  objects  that  are  ex- 
hibited at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ; 
the  American  sculptors  are  especially  happy  in 
their  contributions,  but  like  the  English  sculptors, 
they  have  sad  reason  to  complain  that  their 
works  are  badly  seen,  so  badly  in  this  collection, 
that  even  Mr.  Story’s  magnificent  ” Cleopatra” 
gives  the  stranger  who  has  not  seen  it  under 
bettor  circumstances  very  little  idea  of  its 
unusual  and  great  merit. 

At  the  National  Academy  of  Design  there  is 
at  this  moment  also  on  view  a special  Loan 
Exhibition,  of  siicb  an  exceptional  character  as 
to  entitle  the  display  to  claim  to  bo  called  ‘‘the 
Little  Louvre,” — so  choice,  so  rare,  and  so  his- 
torical are  some  of  the  objects  eiliibited.  The 
exhibition  is  in  aid  of  the  Ladies’  Society  of 
Decorative  Art,  and  has  been  inaugurated  and 
arranged  by  a number  of  New  York  ladies  inte- 
rested naturally  in  household  ornamentation, 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  bringing  together, 
with  the  utmost  knowledge  and  taste,  as  inte- 
resting a collection  of  beautiful  art-work  as  we 
have  yet  seen  here,  and  which  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  comparing — of  course,  on  a very  small 
acalo — with  the  never-to-be-forgotten  ” Histoire 
de  Travail”  of  the  Exposition  of  Paris  in  1867. 


’ One  peculiar  and  unusual  charm  that  the 
National  Academy  Exhibition  possesses  consists 
in  the  agreeable  idiosyncracy  that  prevails 
throughout  the  rooms.  Hero  are  to  be  seen, 
not  the  profusion  of  the  industrious  and  enthusi- 
astic collector,  but  the  long-cherished  house- 
hold treasures  that  have  adorned  for  years  the 
homes  of  many  a happy  possessor. 

Notwithstanding  that  what  wo  call  antiqui- 
ties,  of  all  ornamental  objects,  most  easily 
arrange  themselves,  and  appear  always  when 
they  are  together  as  if  they  had  been  used  to 
their  own  good  society,  still  it  is  not  difficult  to 
detect  whether  the  precious  object  has  been 
well  cared  for,  or  whether  it  has  remained 
neglected  for  ages  in  some  unappreciative 
hands.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  that  the 
owner  has  been  worthy  its  possession  than 
that  appearance  of  care  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  object,  whatever  it  may  be  ; few  things 
can  be  more  distressing  to  the  amateur  of 
beautiful  art  than  its  flagrant  neglect. 

The  world  has  been  vastly  indebted  for  ages 
to  that  rightly-respected  class  of  individuals  the 
professional  housekeeper,  for  the  preservation 
of  many  of  our  most  interesting  art-treasures  : 
her  duty  more  than  her  knowledge  has  caused  a 
love  for  the  objects  under  her  charge,  and  we 
most  unfairly  and  ungenerously  eudeavour  to 
reproach,  as  wo  sometimes  do,  o\ir  custodians 
and  curators  of  museums  by  attempting  to 
stigmatise  them  by  the  epithet  of  ” old  women,” 
— women,  it  appears  to  us,  both  young  and  old, 
and  especially  those  who  aro  neither,  are  pre- 
cisely the  proper  indh-iduals  to  look  after  all 
that  is  precious  and  beautiful, — our  children, 
our  antiquities,  and  our  kitchens. 

Among  the  pictures  exhibited  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  are  perfect  specimens  of 
the  work  of  Theodore  Rousseau,  Diaz,  Gus- 
tave Briou,  Eugene  Fromentin,  Gerfime,  Alma 
Tadema,  Alfred  Stevens,  Meiasonier,  Edouard 
Fr^re,  Daubigny,  Tibert,  Koemerer,  and  Lucius 
Rossi ; Meissonier  being  the  only  painter  not 
quite  at  his  beat,  an  exceedingly  rare  thing,  by 
the  bye,  with  this  most  extraordinarily  dexterous 
artist.  In  addition  to  the  above  great  names, 
here  are  exhibited  the  works  of  fifty  or  sixty 
other  Continental  painters,  all  of  leas  or  more 
celebrity,  and  no  single  picture  appears  to 
have  been  purchased  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  its  merit  and  rarity.  The  three  by 
Gerfime  are  in  that  great  painter’s  best  man- 
ner; Mr.  Harper's  Alma  Tadema  the  ‘‘Magic 
Mirror,"  is  excellent  in  its  way ; the  Dau- 
bigny very  far  superior  to  anything  that  Dau- 
bigny is  now  painting ; and  Mr.  Jordan  Mutt’s 
lately-acquii-ed  Rousseau  is  one  of  those  rare 
works  that  a century  or  two  hence  our  descend- 
ants will  regard  with  the  utmost  admiration. 
This  is  a rare  picture,  that  wiU  rank  among 
landscapes  with  the  small  ‘‘  Constable  at  the 
Louvre,”  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  Nas- 
myth, and  with  a picture  but  little  known,  a 
landscape  by  Richard  Corbould,  the  grandfather 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Corbould,  in  whose  possession  it 
BtiU  remains,  a picture  so  rare  in  its  quality  that 
we  hope  some  day  to  hear  that  it  is  placed  in 
our  National  Gallery. 

Diaz’s  picture  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
one  of  the  many  scenes  from  that  artist-beloved 
forest  that  Diaz  delighted  bo  to  paint,  and 
which,  like  as  the  picture  is  to  so  many  others 
that  ho  has  painted  we  remember  seeing  but  a 
few  months  since  in  Paris,  is  one  of  those  de- 
lightful realisations  of  sylvan  scenery,  that  if 
such  could  have  been  seen  by  Mr.  John  Eveljui, 
of  Deptford,  two  hundred  years  ago,  would  have 
delighted  that  old  model  of  accomplished  repu- 
tabOity.  Gustave  Brion,  whoso  death  wo  have 
had  so  lately  to  lament,  is  here  very  well  repre- 
sented by  a romantic  and  poetical  landscape. 

Lucius  Rossi’s  ‘‘Old  Age  of  a Prince”  looks 
as  if  it  were  painted  from  a perfectly-arranged 
tableau  vivant  of  a courtly  scene  in  the  high 
days  of  tho  Guimard,  whose  dainty  dress  and 
exquisite  dancing-pose  excusably  attract,  with 
so  much  amusing  interest,  the  almost  equally 
dainty  abb^  by  her  side.  We  do  not  wonder  at 
Mr.  Astor,  who  owns  this  picture,  or  at  other 
gentlemen  as  famous  for  their  wealth,  coveting 
and  contriving  to  obtain  pictures  by  this  amus- 
ing and  agreeable  school.  Surely  never  were 
pictures  so  calculated  to  please  as  the  works  of  the 
modem  Spanish  painters.  Have  ever  skilful  work- 
men since  the  days  of  Paul  Veronese  indulged 
in  a more  defiant  attempt  for  low-toned  and 
subdued  colouring  ? — were  ever  blue  and  orange 
more  delightfully  brought  together,  or  pink  and 
grey,  or  greens  of  all  shades,  with  rosy  tints  of 
every  happy  description  ? — wore  ever  silks  and 
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velvets  so  be-glorifiod  since  Paul  Cagliari  posi- 
tively exhausted  all  possible  agreeable  contrast 
and  harmonies  of  beautiful  colours  in  his  great 
picture,  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  that  gorgeous 
coUection  of  noble  and  famous  people  who  sit, 
day  by  day,  at  the  Louvro  to  instruct  tho  world 
how  to  look  perfectly  well-mannered  and  well- 
dressed  even  without  a black  dress  coat  and 
white  tie  ? 

With  a community  such  as  exists  iu  America, 
who  have  a strong  desire  for  the  possession  of 
beautiful  art,  the  artists  of  tho  world  need  fear 
no  want  of  rerauuei'ativo  sympathy,  as  long  as 
they  produce  well-considered  works  ; and  if  tho 
American  purchaser  bo  less  iucliuod  to  possess 
English  pictures,  and  English  ceramic  work,  it 
is  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  higher  prices  of 
England  as  to  the  little  comparative  interest  tho 
American  finds  that  his  cousins  take  in  tlio 
subject  of  art.  On  the  visit  of  Americans  to 
England  and  tho  Continent,  on  their  way 
through  Loudon,  they  liear  very  little  talk  of 
painters  but  of  Millais  and  Leighton,  Grant  and 
Richmond,  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Mr.  Aguow  ; 
and  the  high  prices  of  these  great  people,  and 
the  glories  of  that  great  institution,  somewhat 
astound  them.  By  an  American,  a knowledge 
is  early  acquired  of  the  commission  business, 
which  naturally  makes  him  hesitate  before 
rushing  into  a studio,  where  angels,  unless  they 
bo  exceedingly  rich  angels,  might  fear  to  tread  : 
so  Americans  in  London,  on  their  way  to  visit 
their  great  friend,  Mr.  Worth,  in  Paris,  and  Pio 
Nono,  in  Rome,  forego  tho  allurements  of  tho 
Royal  Academy  and  tho  Grosvenor,  and  wait 
to  buy  charming  little  pictures  by  Vibert  and 
Gonzalez,  landscapes  by  Rousseau  and  Diaz, 
glorious  Eastern  dreams  idealised  by  Ger6me, 
beautiful  sketches  by  Fromentin,  rather  than 
purchase  through  Mr.  Aguew  English  works  at 
enormous  prices. 

In  London,  moreover,  they  find  their  friends, 
those  to  whom  they  have  carried  letters,  oven  if 
they  have  been  as  lucky  in  this  respect  as  Mr. 
Charles  Sumner  or  Ticknor  forty  years  ago,  but 
little  really  interested  iu  art ; a small  section  of 
the  middle  class,  chiefly  people  interested  iu  tho 
‘‘  South  Kensington,”  talk  a great  deal  on  tho 
subject ; but,  on  tho  whole,  iu  London  there  is 
a strange  mixture  of  cool  art  talk,  and  the  con- 
staut  expression  of  warm  feeling  for  politics 
and  “ society,”  and  that  indecision  on  tho 
subject  of  the  “styles”  and  manner  of  our 
artists  which  must  bo  exceedingly  perplexing 
to  the  Americans. 

Some  people  are  cruel  enough  to  say  that  our 
artists  aro  without  art ; that  is,  that  they  aro 
untaught  native  geniuses,  unguided  by  the  un- 
erring rules  of  tho  Conservatoire,  and  insuffi- 
ciently obedient  to  the  teaching  of  tho  Royal 
Academy,  beyond  the  devoted  aim  of  seem’ing 
seven  or  eight  positions  for  their  pictures  on  the 
line  at  Burlington  House, — a difficulty,  we  should 
say,  about  as  impossible  to  sustain  with  credit 
as  tho  clerical  task  of  having  to  write  and 
preach  fifty-two  sermons  in  as  many  weeks. 

Amongst  the  treasures  of  old  art  that  exist  in 
America,  exquisite  fans  take  a very  prominent 
place,  and  of  those  exliibited  at  the  National 
Academy  the  coUection  can  have  been  rivalled 
only  by  that  at  Vienna  a few  years  ago.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  of  the  collection  now  in 
New  York,  that  every  specimen  is  good  of  its 
kind,  with  a scientific  arrangement  that  nono 
but  ladies,  with  that  occult  art  that  such  a 
science  requires,  could  have  worked  out.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  compare  Mrs.  John  Jay’s 
fans  with  Mrs.  Belmont’s,  or  Mrs.  Jones’s  with 
Mrs.  Livingston’s,  or  Mrs.  Wetmore’s  with  Mrs. 
Astor’s,  or  Mias  Bruen’s  with  Mrs.  Admiral  Far- 
ragut’s ; all  that  is  fair  and  safe  to  compare, 
and  to  pronounce  decisively  upon  is,  that  tho 
older  the  fan  tho  more  perfect,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  few  of  Louis  XV.’s  time,  not  unfro- 
quently  possessing  a charm  that  is  wanting  in 
tho  fans  of  the  reign  of  liis  great-grandfather, 
Louis  XrV. 

In  fine  old  pieces  of  furniture  the  exhibition 
is  sadly  deficient,  whether  for  want  of  room  or 
that  this  branch  of  art  is  to  be  represented  on 
some  future  occasion,  it  is  difficult  to  say  j there 
are  two  or  three  not  by  any  means  rare  Oriental 
cabinets,  a very  doubtful  marriage  casone,  a 
bahut  or  two  (Flemish  or  French),  two  or  three 
old  chairs  of  an  uncomfortable  form,  not  suited 
for  imitation,  one  extraordinary  ivory  Indian 
chair  of  great  antiquity,  strongly  resembling 
that  very  interesting  set  of  ivory  chairs  at  Sir 
John  Soane’s  Museum,  taken  from  the  palace 
of  Tippoo  Sahib ; but  Mrs.  F.  S.  Eldridge’s 
chair,  at  least  for  beauty  and  rarity,  if  not  for 
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;i  its  historical  valae,  TvoTild  bo  ■worthy  a collec- 
tion of  chairs  such  ns  the  ■writer  saw  not  long 
ago  in  Cromwell-plnco,  ■where,  ■within  a stone’s 
throw  of  tho  So^ath  Kensington  Mnscnm,  are 
gathered  the  fa^vourite  chairs  of  many  of  Eng- 
land’s most  worthy  ropresentativo  men. 

But  though,  on  tho  whole,  wo  fail  to  find  in 
tho  exhibition  at  tho  National  Academy  any 
historical  pieces  of  furniture  such  as  we  have 
named,  or  any  worthy  of  careful  study,  wo  have 
seen  in  moro  than  one  house  in  Now  York  somo 
\ fino  old  pieces  that  havo  received  for  ages  the 
j attention  they  deserved. 

' American  manufacturers  are  now  flooding  tho 
I market  with  what  appears  to  bo  woll-mado, 
J well-designed  fui-uitnre,  and  Mr.  Charles  East- 
j lake  would  bo  surprised  at  the  popularity  of  his 
I uauie  here  in  connerion  with  honsehold  decora- 
I tion, — furniture  especially. 

Of  the  bric-d.-brac  hero  exhibited,  and  its 
scientific  arrangement,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  ; notliing,  considering  the  space,  could 
bo  moro  complete  5 of  the  old  china,  from  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  blue  hawthorn,  set  off 
after  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kossetti  by  amhor- 
coloured  velvet,  to  tho  cherished  and  oldest 
specimens  of  Satsuma,  from  tho  finest  pieces  of 
Oriental  embroidery  and  Persian  hangings,  from 
ordinary  gold  and  silver  spoons  elaborately 
wrought,  to  the  beat  specimens  of  Queen  Anne 
silver,— one  piece  in  particular  having  been  pro- 
Bonted  in  1710  to  Col.  Peter  Schuyler  by  Queen 
Anno  herself,  and  exhibited  by  hia  descendant, 
Mr.  George  Schuyler,  and  some  magnificent 
re.poussS  silver  work,  brought  to  America  by 
Lord  Fairfax;  thi’eo  or  four  superb  pieces  of 
Limoges  enamel,  old  Wedgwood  camoi  that  havo 
quietly  reposed  in  loving  hands  since  they  came, 
or  were  purchased  at  Wedgwood’s  place  in 
Hatton-gnrden  ; brightly-coloured  old  Derby 
tea-services,  that  may  have  been  shut  up  now 
more  than  a century  in  some  well-kept  Boston 
china  - closet ; splendid  china  punch  - bowls, 
innocent  of  tho  beastly  odour  of  rum  for  moro 
than  half  a century,  and  redolent  of  Eussia 
leather  and  scented  ■visiting-cards  for  nearly 
as  long  a period ; scarabci  bracelets  and 
necklaces,  Russian  and  Scandinavian  silver 
work,  intricate  Indian  and  Danish  silver  and 
gold  work,  perfect  specimens  of  Nuremberg 
repouss^  lateen  metal,  Castcllaiii’s  exquisite 
modern  reproductions,  tho  only  perfect  realisa- 
tions  of  old  work  that  artists  of  the  present  day 
have  ci-eatcd;  Creole  earrings,  from  Louisiana 
and  Martinique  5 Roman  jewelry,  from  the 
Piazj^a  di  Spagna;  French  jewelry,  by  Boilly,  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  Froment  Meurice 
of  the  present;  beautiful  objects  by  Bigatti,  of 
Florence,  and  no  mean  specimens  of  goldsmith’s 
work  by  Tiffany,  of  New  York;  old  English 
china,  moi'o  precious  than  modem ; silver  tea- 
pots, Burmese  silver-work,  beautiful  old  plaques, 
a crystal  ball  that  would  excusably  excite  tho 
envy  of  such  a collector  as  Mr.  Burges,  and 
mounted  almost  as  skilfully  as  ho  could  do  it 
himself ; groups  of  unique  bronzes,  by  Bai'ye ; 
singularly  beautiful  specimens  of  sun-dried 
Mexican  pottery,  very  few  examples,  if  any,  of 
which  do  we  possess  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  those  enriched  with  the  delicate  silver 
ornamentation  having  a charm  equal  to  the 
finest  Greek  work ; Persian  pottery  and  jade 
vases  ; a lovely  watch  by  that  great  artist  of 
by-gone  days,  Briquet ; -unth  a host  of  other 
pretty  thing.s  in  the  jewelry  way,  suggesting 
many  a past  history;  one  miniature  by  Malbonc, 
so  beautiful  as  to  snrpass  all  modem  effort  at 
miniature-painting,  and  probably  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  tho  work  of  tho  bes’t  day  of  that 
lost  art. 

As  for  the  lace  hero  displayed,  and  the  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  embroidery,  Greek,  Italian,  Alba- 
nian, Spanish,  Persian,  and  all  other  nationalities 
and  periods,  the  school  of  decoration  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  study  it  carefnlly.  We  have  said 
nothing  of  majolica,  which  is  hero  represented 
by  somo  beautiful  specimens,  old  tiles  of  the 
various  esteemed  fabrics ; a few  choice  pieces 
of  Venetian  glass,  some  perfect  specimens  of 
copper  Venetian  buckets  and  Italian  ironwork  ; 
one  Spanish  silver  lamp,  resting  on  stag’s  horns, 
that  might  serve  as  a model  for  the  best  silver- 
smith’s work ; in  fact,  a well-selected  assort- 
ment of  old  art,  enongh  to  leaven  a whole 
continent  with  correct  theories  on  the  subject ; 
one  omission,  however,  is  sadly  observable, — what 
artists  understand  by  fine  old  tapestry  is  all  but 
wanting,  ono  small  piece  alone  approaching 
what  is  right,  tho  rest  being  coarse  and  cha- 
racterless, or  fine  and  of  a bad  period.  On  the 
whole,  those  who  have  to  direct  the  student  to 
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proper  objects  for  study  ■will  bo  rather  em- 
barrassed  by  tho  excess  of  riches  from  which 
to  draw  examples  for  assiduous  emulation. 

Tho  possessors  of  tho  above  specimens  of 
beautiful  art,  all  of  which  by-the-hye  have  been 
contributed  by  inhabitants  of  New  York  alone, 
are  not  by  any  means  people  who  are  likely  to 
have  been  imposed  upon  in  any  purchases  that 
they  may  have  recently  acquired  ; the  apprecia- 
tion of  tho  kind  of  art  that  is  hero  represented 
has  long  been  with  them  a delight  and  a re- 
source, and  nowhere  elso  but  in  tho  largest 
cities  of  Europe  can  there  bo  said  to  exist  so 
correct  and  so  well-informed  a commnnity,  small 
it  is  true,  on  such  subjects  ; but  let  tho  followers 
beware,  it  is  not  every  piece  of  Capo  di  Monte 
or  other  rare  ware  that  is  genuine  ; dealers,  in 
fact,  like  many  other  tradesmen,  are  not  in- 
variably honest,  and  many  of  them,  like  tho 
objects  they  deal  in,  may  be  said  to  bo  “ brutal 
humbugs.” 

Tho  collection  resembles, — as,  in  fact,  aU  such 
collections  of  bric-il-brac  must,— tho  Hotel 
Drouot  on  a Sunday  afternoon  early  in  May,  but 
it  would  be  difllcult  to  say  anything  more  in  its 
favour;  for,  where  are  beautiful  pictures  so 
well  seen  aud  so  unselfishly  placed, — where  are 
treasures  from  all  parts  of  the  world  so  perfectly 
arranged  and  exhibited  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  tho  fortunate  Parisian,  native  or 
temporary  ? 

A rage  is  setting  in  in  this  city  for  ancient 
furniture  and  such-like  captivating  siuToundings, 
and  ere  long  wo  may  hear  of  a manufactory 
“Down  East”  doing  a roaring  business  in 
“ Mayflower  ” furniture,  just  as  at  Birmingham 
we  know  that  Pompeiian  and  Egyptian  bronzes 
and  scarabei  aro  manufactured  for  tho  Italian 
and  Egyptian  markets. 

As  for  Paris,  or  indeed  tho  whole  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Flanders,  why  it  is  possible  that  for 
the  last  two  centuries  tho  amusing  people  of 
those  coimtries  havo  been  playing  tricks  with 
us,  and  filling  onr  houses  with  rdchavff^cs  of  anti- 
quities, aud  replenishing  their  o^wn  pockets  with 
our  not  much,  perhaps,  more  honestly  earned 
spare  cash. 

With  all  the  beauty  that  ■wo  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  recall,  wo  fear  that  the  stranger 
just  arrived  in  New  York,  and  who,  on  leaving 
tho  Brevoort  or  tho  Windsor  Hotel  paid  a visit  to 
tho  Loan  Exhibition,  might  possibly  fall  into 
some  slight  error  if  ho  were  hastily  to  conclude 
that  he  had  at  last  reached  a city  where  every- 
thing is  beautiful  aud  well  arranged,  and  where 
all  the  inhabitants  were  well-looking  and  well- 
mannered,  where  wealth  and  comfort  are  not 
jostled  by  poverty  and  misery,  and  where  ■vice 
is  reduced  to  a minimum ; where  houses  are 
well  arranged,  aud  streets  aud  side-walks, 
without  being  literally  paved  with  gold,  are  as 
broad  and  smooth  as  they  oaght  to  be,  or,  as 
they  are,  in  Paris. 

New  York  is  not  all  beautiful ; it  is  not  every 
exhibition  in  this  city  that  furnishes  such 
examples  of  taste  as  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
and  the  National  Academy  arc  now  showing ; 
tho  pavements  are  not  all  like  those  of  tho  Fifth 
Avenue  and  of  Fonrtcenth-street ; there  are 
many  h6tels  less  well  managed  than  the  two  we 
havo  named  ; there  are  not  a few  vicious  people 
here  of  all  nationalities ; there  aro  several 
women  in  New  York  who  are  ill-dressed  ; there 
are,  it  is  true,  other  cities  in  other  parts  of  tho 
world  where  more  good  music  is  frequently  to 
be  heard,  and  where  a hope  may  bo  relied  upon 
of  a good  opera,  at  least,  after  Easter ; but 
London,  even,  has  some  faults,  and  a visit  to  the 
East  End  and  its  music-halls  shows  tilings  not 
altogether  creditable  to  the  nation. 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  WRIGHT, 
ANTIQUARY. 

To  tho  roll  of  the  distinguished  men  of  letters 
who  repose  in  Brorapton  Cemetery  must  now 
bo  added  the  name  of  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  Hia  long  and  useful  life  closed  on  tho 
Sunday  preceding  Christmas-day,  and  the 
funeral  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  in  a simple 
unpretending  fashion,  in  the  presence  of  a few 
old  and  attached  friends.  The  number  would 
have  been  larger  but  for  various  ■untoward  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  attendance  of  represen- 
tatives  of  some  of  the  learned  societies  of  which 
tho  deceased  gentleman  was  so  distingnished  a 
member,  might  havo  been  expected ; but  it  was 
understood  that  the  occasion  ■was  of  a strictly 
private  nature.  Among  those  present  were  the 
■Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. , 
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Mr.  Dillon  Croker,  F.S.A.,  Mr,  C.  E.  Jones 
(representing  old  friends  at  Ludlow),  Dr. 
Leonard  (medical  attendant),  Mr.  Pound,  and 
Mr.  Howell.  They  occupied  tho  carriages,  and 
Mr.  Godwin,  and  Mr.  Ireland,  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  joined  the  funeral  eortdge  at  the 
grave,  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillipps  being  prevented 
from  attending  through  illness.  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle  regretted  that  tho  state  of  his  health 
did  not  permit  him  to  bo  present,  and  Mr.  George 
Cmikshank  would  havo  attended  the  funeral  of 
his  old  friend,  but  at  his  advanced  age  was 
afraid  to  venture. 

The  story  of  tho  life  of  Thomas  Wright  is  tho 
story  of  his  books  and  of  his  antiquarian 
researches.  His  tastes  and  his  pursuits  were 
those  of  a scholar,  and  he  set  an  example  of 
simple,  earnest  devotion  to  literature.  His  life 
dates  from  1810,  when  he  was  bom  at  Ludlow, 
and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  works  ho 
produced  attest  his  devotion  to  his  art,  and  hia 
unflagging  assidxiity  in  the  practice  of  it.  The 
titles  of  his  books  fill  many  pages  of  Allibone, 
and  of  his  contributions  to  current  literature  no 
record  has  been  kept.  He  was  simply  indefati- 
gable in  production,  and  it  has  been  truly 
remarked  that  “no  Englishman  of  our  times  has 
so  intelligently  treated  so  many  different 
departments  of  literary  research.” 

His  work  began  while  ho  was  yet  studying 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; and  tho  anti- 
quarian  bent  of  his  mind  was  sho^wn  in  the  use 
lie  made  of  tho  stores  of  old-world  litera- 
ture  in  tho  college  libraries.  On  quitting  Cam- 
bridge he  at  once  made  choice  of  his  way  of 
life.  He  dedicated  himself  to  literature,  and, 
coming  direct  to  tho  metropolis,  entered  on  tho 
arduous  career  of  authorship.  On  tho  ■whole, 
his  early  career  was  successful.  He  supported 
himself  by  his  pen,  and  won  a reputation  which 
gained  for  him  many  and  valuable  friendships. 
Guizot  appreciated  his  worth,  and  secured  for 
him  at  nu  early  age  the  distinction  of  being  ono 
of  tho  Corresponding  Members  of  the  French 
Institute. 

In  1813,  ho  joined  Mr.  Roach  Smith  in  found- 
ing  the  British  Archmological  Association,  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  many  active  steps 
taken  in  the  interests  of  archxology  which 
shoTild  bo  remembered  TS'ith  gratitude. 

Tho  names  of  Mr.  Wright's  principal  works 
will  bo  familiar  to  all  readers.  Members  of  the 
Percy,  the  Caiton,  and  Early  English  Text 
Societies,  and  of  the  Roxburgh  and  Wartou 
Clubs,  hardly  need  reminding  of  tho  fine  edi- 
torial work  he  did  for  them,  any  more  than  do 
students  of  onr  earlier  literature  of  the  impetus 
which,  by  moro  popular  books,  ho  gave  to  tho 
study  of  the  treasures  of  the  past.  To  the 
general  pxiblic  ho  is  best  known  by  “The  Colt, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,”  ■which  passed 
through  three  editions  ; “ England  under  the 
House  of  Hanover,”  1848;  “Popular  Super- 
stitions of  England,”  1845  ; “ Domestic  Manners 
and  Sentiments  in  England  during  the  Middle 
Ages  ;”  “ Womankind  in  Western  Europe 

“Tho  Life  of  Gillray and,  beyond  all  in 
respect  of  popularity,  his  “ History  of  Carica- 
ture and  Grotesque  in  Literature  and  Art.”  It 
may  be  interesting  to  add  that  it  was  at  tho 
special  request  of  Napoleon  III.  that  he  trnns- 
lated  tho  imperial  “ Life  of  Julius  Cresar”  into 
English.  Also  that  among  his  recent  ■works  he 
attached  special  importance  to  his  description 
of  tho  Roman  city  of  Uriconium,  tho  excava- 
tions of  ■which  he,  in  1859,  personally  super- 
intended. 

It  remains  but  to  add  that,  though  a laborious 
writer,  Thomas  Wright  did  not  pursue  thoso 
branches  of  literature  which  lead  to  fortune. 
Ho  was  never  free  from  anxiety  on  pecuniary 
grounds.  Late  in  life  a grant  from  the  Civil 
List  was  most  properly  accorded  to  him,  and 
■when  his  powers  failed,  as  they  did  towards  tho 
last,  this  constituted  his  chief  soui'ce  of  support. 
With  bis  life  the  grant,  of  course,  ceases ; but 
he  has  left  beliind  him  a widow,  whose  failing 
sight  renders  her  an  object  of  special  compas- 
sion, and  it  is  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  her 
Majesty  will  be  moved  to  continue  wholly  or  in 
part  the  sum  which  constituted  the  chief  public 
reward  of  one  to  whoso  services  in  the  fields  of 
literature  and  antiquities  the  public  aro  so 
greatly  indebted. 


Free  Trade  in  Labour.” — “A  Building 
Artisan  ” has  sent  us  a reply  to  Mr.  Nisbet’s 
communication,  but  wo  do  not  find  occasion  to 
print  it ; the  two  stateuients  remain  where  they 
were. 
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DIEMIJJGHAJI  ENTEKEEISE. 


AET-TJNION  OE  LONDON. 


It  is  but  a few  years  ago  since  the  handsome 
structure  known  as  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel 
remained  a p'lrtially  completed  building,  the 
Lincoln’s-inn-Fiolds  portion  being  a dreary  un- 
finished block.  The  entire  freehold  property 
was  brought  to  the  hammer,  and,  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  many  eager  buyers,  it  was 
knocked  down  to  the  “ Midland.”  Considerable 
curiosity  was  excited  respecting  the  purchasers, 
who  appeared  to  bo  unknown.  However,  both 
portions  of  the  building  were  speedily  completed, 
and  were  subsequently  acquii-ed  by  the  present 
Inns  of  Court  Hotel  Company,  Limited,  it  being 
generally  understood  that  tho  “Midland”  had 
netted  about  25,000L  by  the  transaction.  At  any 
rate,  the  Hotel  Company  acquired  one  of  the  best 
freehold  properties  in  one  of  the  most  improving 
districts  of  Holbom  and  Lincoln’ s-inn-Fields. 
For  tho  purposes  of  our  present  argument,  tho 
“Midland”  purchased  a comparative  ruin,  and 
left  it  a finished  palace. 

Again,  there  is  the  Cadogan  and  Hans  Place 
Estate,  a fine  property  adjoining  Belgravia. 
This  property  drifts,  it  requires  capital  and 
administration,  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  neces- 
sary, vested  interests  have  to  bo  bought  up, 
great  improvements  are  projected,  and  important 
roads  have  to  be  constructed.  The  “ Midland” 
take  the  matter  in  band.  An  Act  is  obtained, 
tho  requisite  capital  is  forthcoming,  properties 
are  purchased,  and  the  roads  and  improvements 
are  carried  out.  This  estate  is  now  one  of  the 
must  promising  properties  in  the  "West  End,  and  is 
being  rapidly  covered  by  mansions  of  a superior 
class.  It  is  understood  that  tho  “Midland” 
reaped  large  profit  from  this  transaction. 

An  important  estate  at  Kensington  has  also 
boon  acquired  by  tho  “ Midland.”  Public  tenders 
were  invited  for  the  construction  of  a bridge, 
over  the  lines  of  railway  near  Addison  - road 
Station,  thus  connecting  two  important  district-s. 
This  bridge  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  and 
when  completed  great  local  improvements  will 
bo  accomplished.  Public  tenders  wore  also 
invited  fur  the  roads  on  the  estate,  involving  an 
expondituro  of  20,000/.  This  estate  is  now 
being  rapidly  covered  with  high-class  property. 
We  understand  that  the  “ Midland  ” in  this  case 
remain  the  owners. 

A short  time  since  ono  of  the  finest  estates  in 
tho  suburbs  of  London,  the  Westcombe  Park  and 
Woodlands  Estate  at  Blackheath,  consisting  of 
about  120  acres,  was  offered  by  auction.  On 
account  of  the  superiority  of  the  district,  and 
tho  great  difficulty  of  acquiring  freehold  land, 
the  property  was  jealously  watched,  but  the 
fortunate  buyer  was  the  “ Midland.”  The  estate 
was  at  once  vigorously  dealt  with,  liberal  sums 
were  offered  for  the  best  designs  for  its  develop- 
ment, good  men  in  the  profession  were  attracted 
to  the  competition,  and  a sufficient  number  of 
designs  wero  sent  in  to  fill  a great  piiblic  building? 
Tho  estate  was  speedily  sold  at  a handsome  profit 
to  a pubbe  company,  who  are  now  actively 
taking  steps  for  its  immediate  development. 

These  and  other  important  transactions  have, 
of  course,  made  the  name  of  the  “Midland” 
famibar  in  London.  Such  is  the  impression 
created  that  we  have  investigated  the  meaning 
of  tho  “ Midland,”  and  wo  find  that  it  is  a Joint 
Stock  Company,  with  its  head  offices  in  Bir- 
mingham, called  the  Midland  Land  and  Invest- 
ment Corporation,  Limited.  It  appears  to  have 
been  in  existence  abont  fourteen  years,  and  has 
had  a very  prosperous  career.  We  find  that 
the  capital  subscribed  is  abont  a quarter  of  a 
million,  whilst  the  paid-up  capital  is  about 
62,000/.,  tho  reserve  fund  being  nearly  77,000/. 
The  last  dividend  was  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  not  to  say  unique,  that 
a Birmingham  Joint  Stock  Companyshould  carry 
on  such  important  and  lucrative  transactions  in 
London.  It  is  alike  interesting  and  significant 
that  Birmingham  is  not  content  to  bo  regarded 
aa  one  of  the  leading  manufactmung  centres  of 
tho  country,  but  its  capitalists  with  great  courage 
and,  apparently,  equal  discretion,  como  to  the 
metropolis,  and  carry  away  some  of  its  trea- 
sures. The  hand  of  welcome  ought  certainly  to 
be  offered  to  the  “Midland,”  for  although  we 
have  no  acquaintance  with  its  internal  govern- 
ment,  it  is  clearly  a pioneer  in  tho  path  of  pro- 
gress, and  is  evidently  guided  by  intelligence, 


Messrs.  Driver,  land  agents  and  auctioneers, 
have  taken  into  partnership,  Mr.  Henry  Jonas, 
who,  for  tho  last  eleven  years,  has  been  their 
clnef  land  and  timber  valuing  assistant. 


Wc  have  received  an  impression  of  the  plate 
produced  by  tbis  society  for  the  subscribers  of 
the  current  year, — “ The  Eeturn  of  tho  Life- 
boat.” In  their  last  report  the  Council  state 
that  “ the  great  popularity  which  attended  the 
first  appearance  of  the  marine  subjects,  ‘ Tilbury 
Fort,’  ‘ Dutch  Trawlers,’  and  ‘ Coast  Scenery,’ 
induced  them  to  think  that  another  plato  of  a 
similar  kind  might  be  acceptable.”  Mr.  Edward 
Duncan  has  embodied,  with  considerable  power, 
the  exciting  scene,  sho^dng  how  just  outside  of 
Whitby  Harboui-,  the  boat,  manned  by  its  hardy 
lifebelted  cre'v^,  having  on  board  the  men  taken 
from  tho  wreck  in  the  distance,  has  arrived  so 
near  the  land  as  to  enable  a line  to  be  thrown 
to  tho  crowd  of  men  standing  ready  and  anxious 
to  haul  tho  boat  on  shore.  The  interpretation 
into  black  and  white  by  the  harm  of  Mr. 
Willmoro  is  effected  with  much  spirit,  and  the 
plate  will  be  a fitting  pendent  to  the  “ Dutch 
Trawlers,”  exactly  matching  it  in  size.  In  the 
report  above  alluded  to  it  was  further  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  John  Bell  had  been  commissioned 
to  prepare  for  tho  Art-Union  a reduced  copy  of 
his  group,  “ America,”  from  the  Albert  Memo- 
rial, Messrs.  Donlton's  copy  of  which  for  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition  attracted  great  notice, 
Wo  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  e-xamining  Mr, 
Bell’s  reduced  copy,  which  has  been  made  'U'ith 
remarkable  exactness  and  fidelity  as  to  details  ; 

, the  several  figures  are  graceful  and  natural  in 
I pose,  and  would  be  effective  as  single  works,  as 
well  as  when  united  in  a group.  This  wiU  bo 
an  important  addition  to  the  remarkable  series 
of  bronzes  already  produced  by  tho  Art-Union, 
as  will  also  another,  also  in  preparation,  in  a 
more  severe  style,  “ The  Warrior  and  Wounded 
Youth,”  by  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft. 

The  little  almanack  of  this  society  contains 
much  useful  information. 


THE  KRUPP  GUN  FACTORY  AT  ESSEN 
The  Knipp  Gun  is  now  famous  throughout 
the  world,  from  Germany  to  Jajian;  but  the 
great  factory  at  Essen  is  far  less  familiar  than 
its  formidable  products.  And  yet  it  is  an 
establishment,  imiqne  of  its  kind,  which  leaves 
a strong  and  permanent  impression  upon  tho 
memory,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
mechanical  arrangements,  but  also  because  of 
the  way  in  which  a perfect  army  of  workmen 
is  employed  and  maintained.  A little  way 
from  Dusseldorf,  out  of  the  ordinary  tourist 
tract,  at  tho  confluence  of  the  Rhino  and  the 
Rulir,  stands  tho  city  of  Essen,  fonnerly  a 
conventual  domain, — now  the  abode  of  founders. 
Its  modem  fame  dates  back  little  more  than  a 
(piarter  of  a century,  but  iu  that  time,  from 
being  a place  with  a thin  and  impoverished 
population,  it  has  grown  to  be  the  home  of 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  Nature  favoured 
the  designs  of  the  new  speculators.  Essen 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a coal-field  which,  it  is 
calculated,  if  worked  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions 
of  tons  a year,  will  not  bo  exhausted  at  the  end 
of  forty  centuries.  In  fact,  it  is  tho  richest 
and  most  varied  deposit  in  all  Westphalia,  aud 
around  it  lie  iron  mines,  mineral  earths,  and 
rocks,  the  produce  of  which  is  wrought  up  at 
Elberfeld,  Oberhausen,  Mulhouse,  and  many 
other  towns  teeming  with  industrial  activity. 
Its  situation,  moreover,  upon  the  Imperial 
highway  between  Coblentz  and  Minden,  with  a 
perfect  network  of  auxiliary  roads  on  every 
side,  is  peculiarly  favourable,  and  the  immense 
commerce  carried  on  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  on  one  line  of  rails  alone,  a hundred 
trains,  of  twenty-fivo  trucks  each,  all  laden 
with  coal,  pass  along  daily,  while  these  steam 
communications  ramify  beneath  the  roof  of 
every  workshop.  Perhaps  within  no  similar 
space  existing  in  Europe  is  so  striking  a picture 
of  indu-stry  at  its  highest  pressure  exhibited, 
for  it  must  bo  remembered  that  Essen 
turns  out  its  500  great  guns,  at  least,  every 
week  j furnaces  pouring  out  their  molten  con- 
tents ; red-hot  masses  travelling,  as  if  mechani- 
cally, to  the  anvil,  others  which  have  undergone 
the  cooling  process,  many  also  still  in  a state 
of  incandescence,  notwithstanding  their  grey 
and  dull  appearance.  Giant  hammers  are  inces- 
santly dealing  their  blows,  and  the  whole  is  one 
huge  mingling  of  movement  and  clamour,  fire 
and  smoke.  Forty  years  ago,  a stranger  visiting 
the  neighbourhood  would  have  perceived  two 
stunted,  insignificant  houses,  a single  story 
high,  one  of  which  was  used  as  an  office  for 


paying  the  workmen.  Here  Kmpp,  the  elder, 
dwelt.  In  the  other  was  the  forge  at  which, 
with  a solitary  assistant,  ho  fabricated  articles 
in  steel,  which,  when  a sufficient  quantity  had 
been  accumulated,  ho  carried  with  him,  on 
horseback,  to  sell  among  tbe  people  of  the 
vicinity.  And  ia  that  house,  and  at  that  forge, 
Frederick  Ki-upp,  the  younger,  from  the  ago  of 
fifteen,  became  not  merely  the  companion  of 
his  father,  bat  also  an  associate  in  his  researches 
into  the  preparation  and  forging  of  steel.  The 
futile  experiments  made  might  supply  a lesson 
in  patience  to  a generation  of  tho  disappointed. 
At  a little  distance  from  tho  family  dwel- 
ling, indeed,  there  are  workshops,  containing 
the  machinery,  now  obsolete,  wliicb  laid  tho 
foundations  of  industrial  fortune  for  Essen.  It 
is  often  of  singular  appearance  and  curious 
construction,  imitated,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
old  Catalan  and  Pyxennean  factories;  but  M. 
Krupp  introduced  ono  improvement  after 
another,  until  his  hammer-heads  weighed  tons, 
instead  of  hundredweights.  The  steam-hammer, 
as  wc  know  it,  was  scarcely  then  kno>vu  at  all 
in  Europe,  and  the  Krupp  invention  would  bo 
regarded  as  an  extraordinary  piece  of  mechan- 
ism in  our  day.  Old  workmen  at  Essen  still 
show  tho  place  where  tho  elder  Krupp  used  to 
snatch  a little  sleep  while  his  subordiuates  wero 
re-heating  the  iron.  At  tho  critical  moment 
they  woko  him  up,  aud  ho  studied  the  succeeding 
operations  as  though  he  had  been  in  a laboratory. 
Not  a few  of  the  folks  about,  penetrated  with 
the  superstitions  of  tho  neighbourhood,  really 
believed  him  to  be  practising  some  supernatural 
arts,  or  spoke  of  him  as  having  stumbled  upon 
certain  antique  receipts  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted in  the  family  from  father  to  son.  Nor 
was  he  himself  eager  to  dissipate  these  ideas  ; 
they  helped  to  keep  his  secrets  for  him ; Avhile, 
over  the  doonvayof  tho  workshop,  he  had  printed, 
in  three  languages,  a prohibition  of  entry  to 
any  stranger  or  ordinary  artificer  upon  tbe 
establishment.  The  public  then  said,  naturally 
enongh,  there  is  something  to  conceal.  But  tho 
mystery  of  M.  Krupp  was  a very  simplo  one  ; 
he  would  allow  nothing  to  pass  unless  it  was,  in 
liis  judgment,  perfect.  Of  course,  siuco  that 
period,  infinite  changes  have  taken  place,  and 
the  Essen  foundries  are  governed  as  though  they 
constituted  a state.  For  tho  technical  depart- 
ments young  men  aro  sought  in  tho  most  re- 
nowned polj*tcchnic  academics  of  Germany,  and 
a lawyer  is  retained  to  give  opinions  upon  what 
we  should  call  points  of  patent  law.  As  to 
machinery  and  implements,  whatever  presents 
a flaw  is  cast  aside,  no  matter  what  its  size 
or  cost.  They  are  fabricated  on  the  spot,  and 
can  be  refabricated  if  necessary.  No  doubt,  in 
the  manufacture  itself,  some  new  forma  of 
amalgam  wero  adopted,  distinguisliing  Ki'upp 
from  Sheffield  or  Bessemer  steel  ; but  it  is 
no  part  of  our  purpose  to  describe  the  processes. 
However,  it  may  be  remarked  that  nearly  all  tho 
fui'naces  have  been  several  times  reconstructed 
to  obtain  the  necessary  concentration  and 
graduation  of  heat  (in  some  of  them  the  best 
Scotch  bricks  will  become  vitrified)  ; that,  in  tbe 
manufacture  of  crucibles,  even  more  numerous 
experiments  were  made,  fragments  of  the  old 
ones  being  generally  employed  as  part  materials 
for  the  new ; and,  if  the  new  did  not  answer 
the  essential  conditions,  they  were  forthwith 
ground  to  powder  again,  as  they  are,  indeed, 
now ; and  when  a hundred  thousand,  on  a 
large  scale,  aro  prepared  for  seething,  night 
and  day  at  the  same  time,  it  will  easily  bo 
conceived  that  this  is  no  unimportant  care 
undertaken  by  tho  management.  They  are  only 
used  once,  are  then  destroyed,  wrought  up 
once  more,  and  so  on  while  tho  quality  of  the 
material  lasts.  Twelve  hundred  of  these  enor- 
mous crucibles,  say,  are  arranged  in  tho  great 
melting-hall,  where  tho  metal  ia  nm  off  into 
moulds  of  various  capacity.  Tho  men  at  work 
are  in  their  stations  and  at  their  labours  as  if 
under  military  discipline.  To  each  is  assigned 
his  task,  which  lie  understands,  and  with  which 
at  the  time,  no  one  is  allowed  to  interfere. 
Should  he  blunder,  tbe  fault  and  the  penalty 
are  his.  Nothing  comes  of  it,  after  all  that  fiery 
scene,  except  a multitude  of  gigantic  blocks, 
ready  tu  be  burnt,  boiled,  and  tortured  into 
other  shapes,  until  the  mighty  hammers  begin  to 
perform  theu-  duty.  By  rival  founders,  and  by 
independent  scientific  men,  the  weights  of  Herr 
Knijjp’s  hammers  wero  originally  regarded,  as 
absurd:  they  must  either  fly  to  pieces,  it  was 
prophesied,  or  smash  all  the  apparatus  con- 
nected with  them.  But  he  rested  his  ma- 
chines upon  a sure  basis, — three  foimdatious; 
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I one  exceedingly  deep  and  massive,  of  ma- 
1 Bonry ; a second,  also  very  thick  and  solid,  of 
( North  German  oakj  a third  of  metal  plates, 
' riveted  each  above  another,  with  layers  of 
{ oak  between,  and  whereupon  this  fabric  was 
I erected, — not  only  the  stupendous  hammer,  but 
also  the  cluster  of  iron  columns  sustaining  it ; 
I the  blows,  of  inconceivable  power,  striking  from 
a height  of  6 yards,  did  not  cause  it  to  quiver. 
I The  entire  structure  coat  upwards  of  100,0001. ; 

I but  since  tho  date  of  its  “ inauguration,”  eighteen 
I years  ago,  it  has  not  been  six  weeks  out  of  gear, 
i Encouraged  by  this  triumph,  tho  great  gun- 
maker  has  in  hand  a hammer  weighing  100  tons, 
which  will  cost  him  double  the  amount  mentioned. 
When  we  have  referred  to  ten  thousand  as  being 
1 the  number  of  workmen  of  all  classes  employed, 
I and  to  the  fact  that  their  wives  and  families 
j occupy  a small  town  by  themselves,  we  have 
I said  enough  for  the  present ; but  possibly  some 
further  account  may  bo  welcome,  at  a future 
opportunity,  of  the  lives  which  these  people 
lead,  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  treated, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  organised. 


HOSPITAL  ACCOMODATION  IN 
GLASGOW. 

Tue  Lord  Provost  and  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Glasgow  Health  Committee  last  week 
inspected  a new  permanent  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  infectious  diseases  at  Belvedere, 
Loudou-road,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
hospital,  which  has  gradually  attained  its  present 
dimensions,  will  accommodate  600  beds,  and 
j allow  2,050  cubic  feet  of  an*  for  each  patient. 
I Supposing,  however  the  building  to  be  converted 
into  a fever  hospital  proper,  it  would  accommo- 
J date  one  half  more  patients  with  1,500  cubic 
I feet  of  air  for  each.  The  length  of  the  con- 
valescent wards  is  21  ft. , breadth  24  ft.,  and  height 
16  ft.  6 in.,  thus  giving  to  each  patient  under 
small-pox  conditions  1,419  ft.  of  cubic  space. 
At  the  formal  opening  of  the  Institution,  Bailie 
Ure,  chairman  of  the  health  committee,  delivered 
i a comprehensive  address  on  epidemic  visitations 
■ to  tho  city,  and  their  treatment  at  the  old 
hospital  in  Parliamentary-road.  In  September, 
1870,  the  whole  of  the  existing  accommodation 
being  taken  up  as  the  result  of  an  epidemic  of 
relapsing  fever,  a committee  was  appointed  to 
fix  on  a site  on  which  the  nucleus  of  a permanent 
fever  hospital  could  be  erected.  Ultimately,  at 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Police  Board, 
the  property  of  Belvedere  was  purchased  for 

17.0001.,  reduced  into  an  annual  groimd-rent  at 
4 per  cent.  The  extent  of  the  estate  was  about 
thirty- three  acres.  There  was  no  time  to  prepare 
elaborate  plans  or  build  a hospital  of  permanent 
materials.  Beds  were  urgently  required,  hut  the 
contractor  entered  the  stubble-field  to  tho  east, 
whore  the  wooden  sheds  were  still  in  use, 
on  the  22nd  of  November,  1870,  and  on 
tho  19th  of  tho  following  month,  one  pavilion 
was  occupied  by  convalescents  transferred 
from  Parliamentary  - road.  Prom  time  to 
time,  as  finished,  the  new  pavilions  were  occu- 
pied, until  on  the  10th  of  March,  1871,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  366  persons  under  treat- 
ment, and  in  the  two  hospitals  600  at  one  time. 
Prom  a return  furnished  by  Dr.  Bnssell,  he 
found  that  up  to  the  1st  of  May  of  the  present 
year  there  had  been  23,274  persons  treated  in 
these  hospitals.  In  that  number  were  included 
cases  of  every  form  of  epidemic  disease  known 
in  this  country,  including  Asiatic  cholera.  Tho 
results  of  treatment  compared  favourably  with 
those  of  any  hospital  in  the  kingdom,  and  if 
they  maintained  their  present  number  of  beds, — 
620,  which,  however,  would  require  further 
expenditure,  owing  to.  the  temporary  nature  of 
tho  buildings, — they  might  say  that  no  city  in 
the  kingdom  was  so  well  equipped  with  hos- 
pitals. The  buildiug  now  thrown  open  for 
inspection  was  the  first  hospital  of  a permanent 
natui'o  they  had  erected.  By  way  of  meeting 
the  cost,  an  assessment  of  id.  per  pound  above 

101.,  and  id.  per  pound  under  201.,  was  levied, 
on  security  of  which  20,0001.  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners, 
repayable  in  twenty  years  at  per  cent.; 
while  the  plans  of  tho  hospital  were  apisroved 
by  tho  Board  of  Supervision  on  the  13tli  of 
June,  1874,  and  the  first  brick  was  laid  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1875.  Their  officers,  Bailie 
Ure  proceeded  to  say,  had  been  sanitary  mis- 
sionaries among  tho  people,  constantly  incul- 
eating  and  enforcing  the  laws  of  health.  During 
the  six  years  following  Mr.  Macleod’s  appoint- 
ment as  chief  inspector  of  nuisances,  his  epi- 


demic staff  had  made  1,366,708  houso-to-house 
visitations,  and  in  doing  so  discovered  14,300 
cases  of  various  infectious  diseases.  These 
cases  were  never  lost  sight  of  until  removed  to 
the  hospital,  or,  where  circumstances  warranted 
their  being  treated  at  home,  until  perfect  con- 
valescence. In  conclusion,  the  hospital  was 
formaDy  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the 
Lord  Provost  and  magistrates,  and  from  them 
to  Mr.  M'Clellan,  convener  of  the  Hospital 
Committee. 

THE  PLANNING  OF  THE  HOME. 

(a  CHRISTIAN  CHIME.) 

WocLD  yon  build  for  time  euduritig, 

Structures  great,  and  homesteads  true. 

Art  and  health  for  all  secuiiug. 

Truth  and  purpose  beep  in  view. 

Plan  for  health  with  tone  emphatic. 

Drain  your  home,  give  light  and  air 
To  yonr  rooms,  from  base  to  attic. 

And  pure  water  do  not  spare. 

Plan  for  comfort,  build  for  morals. 

And  yonr  homes  will  grow  in  time, 

Virtues  rare  and  worthy  laurels,— 

Pot  these  objects  are  sablimo. 

When  the  home  is  but  a hovel, 

Men  like  beasts  will  live  and  die, 

In  their  darkness,  pine  and  grovel, 

Kot  to  earth,  where  soon  they’ll  lie. 

Tice  will  prosper,  crime  will  flooriih, 

Oaols  will  open,  gibbets  loom. 

Where  men’s  homes  are  left  to  nourish 
Victims  for  an  early  tomb. 

Architects  ofhonest  mission, 

Honour  art, 'tis  meet,  but  then 
Shape  your  art  to  this  oondition,— 

BuUd  us  healthy  homes  for  men. 


THE  CABMEN’S  SHELTER  MOVEMENT. 

London. — Five  new  shelters  have  been  put  up 
during  tbe  past  year,  and  every  shelter  is  doing 
well,  and  is  said  to  be  self-snpporting. 

Cardiff. — There  are  two  cabmen’s  shelters  at 
this  seaport, — one  near  tho  docks  and  the  other 
at  Crockherbtowu.  Tho  principal  promoter  of 
the  movement  (the  ex-mayor)  does  not  give  up 
the  hope  of  setting  up  another  shelter  in  St. 
Mary-street  when  ho  has  disposed  of  some  other 
matters  on  hand. 

Bradford,  Yorltshire. — The  movement,  though 
tardily  undertaken,  apparently  from  miscon- 
ceptions, appears  to  be  succeeding  very  favour- 
ably, and  unless  Leeds  extends  its  movement 
shortly  and  rapidly,  Bradford  will  soon  be  ahead 
of  its  neighbour.  The  first  shelter,  which  has 
recently  been  placed  on  the  north  side  of  Christ 
Church,  is  stated  to  be  very  useful,  to  be  liighly 
appreciated  by  the  cabmen, — “ not  [[as  a local 
paper  says]  to  be  an  eyesore  to  tbe  thorough. 

fare,”  but  to  be  an  ornament  to  it. Mr. 

George  Firth  has  been  peimitted  by  the  general 
purposes  committee  of  the  Bradford  Corpora- 
tion, to  provide  a shelter  on  tho  Leeds-road 
stand,  subject  to  tho  approval  of  the  council. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Mr.  Ripley,  M.P., 
had  asked  to  bo  allowed  to  present  that  stand 
also  with  a shelter ; but  Mr.  Firth  was  before- 
hand in  his  application.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr. 
Ripley  may  caiTy  out  his  benevolent  wish  at 
some  other  stand. 

Leeds. — Though  the  Leeds  movement  is  sup- 
ported by  a special  clause  in  the  New  Borough 
Act,  nothing  yet,  SO  far  as  our  means  of  know- 
ing are  concerned,  has  been  done  to  extend  the 
movement,  which  at  present  consists  of  three 
shelters  not  in  the  highways. 

Scarborough. — There  are  two  shelters  in  this 
favourite  watering-place.  One  is  immediately 
opposite  to  the  railway  station,  the  other  at  the 
South  Cliff,  close  to  St.  Martin’s  Church.  The 
railway  station  shelter  was  purchased  out  of  a 
fund  originated  by  the  well-known  Congrega- 
tional minister,  the  Rev.  R.  Balgamie,  of  Scar- 
borough. The  other  was  a gift  of  a private 
gentleman.  The  cost  of  each  was  about  70Z. 
Each  will  accommodate  ten  or  twelve  men.  The 
buQder  was  of  Hull.  The  shelters  contain 
washing-basin  and  water,  gas,  stove,  table  ; each 
seat  is  separate,  forming  a box  in  which  the  men 
can  place  theii’  things.  There  is  a key  to  each 
shelter,  kept  by  each  man  on  the  stand.  They 
have  three  daily  papers  given,  and  possess  a 
library.  “ They  are”  (says  a competent  autho- 
rity in  a private  letter)  “a 'great  boon  to  the, 
men  on  the  stand.”  If  any  cabman,  who  isj 


not  connected  with  the  stand,  uses  one  of  the 
shelters,  he  pays  2d.  a day. 

Halifax. — The  first  shelter  was  placed  near 
the  railway  station,  Halifax,  fourteen  months 
ago,  at  a cost  of  SOL  It  has  been  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  cabmen,  who  pay  a small 
weekly  subscription,  which  has  not  only  defrayed 
current  expenses,  but  has  left  a surplus  which 
will  be  available  for  repairs,  &c.  From  the 
commencement  this  shelter  has  been  decidedly 
successful  in  keeping  the  drivers  from  the  public- 
house. 


FARM  BUILDINGS  AT  HORSINGTON, 
SOMERSET. 

Hoesington,  where  these  farm-buildings  are 
situated,  is  a parish  in  Somerset,  113  miles  from 
London,  and  near  the  important  station  at 
Temple  Combe,  on  the  main  line  of  the  South- 
Western  Railway;  Wincanton,  the  nearest 
market  town,  being  four  miles  distant  on  the 
Somerset  and  Dorset  Railway,  which  is  now 
comprised  in  the  railway  system  of  the  Midland 
counties,  having  its  junction  with  the  South- 
Western  Railway  at  Temple  Combe,  and  thence 
on  to  Bath,  Birmingham,  and  the  North. 

Horsington  is  a purely  agricultural  locality  in 
the  Vale  of  Blackmoor,  noted  for  the  beauty  of 
its  scenery  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  evi- 
denced in  its  selection  by  the  monks  of  Glaston- 
bury for  their  domicile,  and  again  by  the 
Knights  Templars  at  Temple  (or  Abbas) 
Combe,  where  the  remains  of  a preceptory  or 
commandery  are  yet  existing. 

Horsington  is  principally  occupied  by  dairy 
farms,  being  mostly  pasture  land,  and  the  sub- 
strata, vai’ying  in  different  portions  of  the  parish, 
consist  of  marl  stone,  Forest  marble,  Com 
brash,  and  Oxford  clay,  distributed  over  3,500 
acres,  which  is  the  area  of  tho  parish : hence  the 
variety  of  the  herbage.  There  are  but  two  or 
throe  landowners,  tho  principal  being  Mr.  Henry 
Bailward,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Marriott  Dodington,  of  Horsington  House,  by 
whom  tho  buildings  here  illustrated  have  been 
erected  for  his  present  tenant,  Mr.  Robert 
Davis,  by  whoso  family  the  farm  (Hiscocks)  has 
been  held  for  several  generations.  It  com- 
prises about  600  acres,  but  a gradual  increase 
in  extent  is  taking  place. 

The  buildings  occupy  an  entirely  new  posi- 
tion, situated  on  rising  ground,  and  command- 
ing views  of  beautiful  scenery  of  the  hills  of 
Dorset  and  Wilts,  with  tho  noted  Alfred  Tower 
in  the  distance.  The  several  works  were  com- 
pleted last  year,  and  have  been  let  out  in  two 
contracts : No.  1 comprises  tbe  farmhouse  and 
offices  attached,  and  No.  2 the  buildings  of  the 
homestead  adjoining.  The  whole  have  been 
substantially  erected  with  stone  walling,  the 
dwelling-house  having  hammer-dressed  Forest 
marble  from  the  Bowden  quarries,  and  the 
offices  and  No.  2 contract  the  local  limestone ; 
tbe  latter  being  obtained  in  large-sized  blocks, 
has  been  used  “ roughly  bunched  off,”  in  rusti- 
cated alternate  courses,  giving  a picturesque 
effect  to  the  outbuildings  of  the  homestead.  All 
the  dressings  of  windows,  doors,  chimneys,  &c., 
are  of  Doulting  stone,  which  was  preferred  to 
Bath  stone,  being  equally  easy  of  access. 

The  roofs  are  all  covered  •with  Welsh  slates; 
tho  hips  and  ridges  with  aa'wn  slate ; those  of 
the  outbuildings  being  of  sawn  Ham  stone. 

Tbe  window-openings  are  filled  in  with  stone 
mullions  and  iron  casements  and  frames, — for  the 
house,  of  .an  ornamental  pattern,  designed  by  the 
architect,  double  rebated;  and  for  tbe  outbuild- 
ings, “Moline’s”  patent  wrought  iron,  where 
glazing  is  used.  In  the  cow-houses  and  pig- 
stalls  the  openings  have  perforated  iron  grates, 
and  are  provided  on  the  north  sides  only  with 
at  internal  shutter-flap,  to  diminish  the  cold  air- 
draughts  when  necessary.  The  foul  and  heated 
air  is  taken  off  through  ventilators  in  roofs  over 
the  cow-houses,  cart-horse  stables,  &c.,  which 
arc  open  from  the  ground-floor  tho  whole  height 
to  the  roof. 

The  cow-houses  are  adapted  for  sixty  cows, 
two  in  each  stall,  and  those  are  fitted  \ip  with 
Musgrave’s  patent  iron  racks,  mangers,  and 
divisions,  8 ft.  apart,  let  into  stone  curbs.  Feed- 
ing passages  at  the  cows’  heads  are  pro'vided, 
tho  cows  being  placed  tail  to  tail,  insuring 
greater  convenience  for  cleaning  and  being  easier 
of  access  from  a central  avenue  8 ft.  wide, 
paved,  having  open  channel  gutters,  and  Mus- 
grave’s 9-in.  trapped  gratings  over  drains.  This 
building  is  186  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  having  a 
compartment  for  calves  30  ft.  square,  fitted  up 
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A.  Manure-lank.  C.  Wash-taak.  B.  Earth-closet.  O.  Front  entrance.  I.  Larder. 

B.  Haj  shoot  from  lo't.  D.  Oreo.  F.  Dust;  rain-ciatern orer.  II.  Hall.  K.  Store. 
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with  open  timber  stalls,  {lividingthe  cow-honses. 
The  fatting  beasts  are  placed  in  an  adjoining 
bailding.  These  are  fitted  np  with  wood  post 
and  frame,  open  divisions,  and  mangers,  &c. 

The  cart-horse  stable  is  fitted  up  with  iron 
racks  and  mangers  (Mnsgravc’s),  adapted  for 
eight  horse.s,  the  only  division  between  each 
being  a moveable  “ bale  ” suspended  at  each  end, 
BO  that  when  not  used  as  a stable  the  building 

open  from  end  to  end,  and  useful  for  other 
purposes. 

The  piggery  is  a lofty  building,  roofed  in  and 
placed  near  the  house  (it  may  be  deemed  too  | 
near  by  some),  for  convenience  in  removing  the  | 
refuse  from  the  dairy  and  milk-house,  &c.,  to  a j 
drain  connected  with  a whey-tank  underground,  1 
constructed  of  brick  and  cement,  placed  in  the  [ 
pigs’  boiling-house.  The  sties  are  formed  with  ; 
Keinton  stone  slabs,  and  iron  gates  and  divisions! 
3 ft.  high,  so  contrived  that  two  sties  can  bo  j 
thrown  into  one,  the  gates  when  open  fold- 1 
ing  across  the  central  passage  to  give  access  to 
the  barton  or  cow-yard  through  the  openings, 
3 ft.  square,  which  are  closed  by  doors  sliding 
externally  on  an  iron  rail.  ] 

The  drainage  from  beasts’  and  cow  stalls,  | 
stables,  piggery,  Ac.,  is  collected  from  9 in.  pipes 
into  manure-tanks,  placed  where  shown  in  the 
barton : each  having  a man-hole  attached,  and 
iato  which  a pnmp  can  be  inserted  for  removal 
of  the  contents.  The  dwelling-house  and  offices  j 
are  fitted  np  with  Moule’s  patent  earth- ! 


' closets.  Separate  drain-pipes  are  provided  for 
the  rain-water  from  roofs  into  a drinking- 
, pool  in  the  centre  of  the  cow-yard,  where 
[the  levels  permitted,  bnt  this  is  kept 
I constantly  supplied  with  water,  as  are  the 
entire  buildings  and  the  upper  floors  of  the 
' dwelling,  brought  from  a pure  spring  at  Wilkin 
I Throop,  one  mile  distant,  at  a much  higher 
' level.  This  work  formed  a sejiarato  contract, 

■ with  the  construction  of  a largo  reservoir,  at 
j 360Z.  The  cow-houses,  (tc.,  have  standing 
hydrants  and  taps  conveniently  placed. 

Hay-lofts  arc  placed  over  calves’  house,  bulls’ 
stall,  and  harness-room,  with  hay-shoots  in- 
closed, to  supply  tho  different  departments 
requiring  it. 

A bnilding  comprising  granary  and  com-storc 
and  machinery  under,  provided  with  the  requi- 
sites to  be  worked  by  a water-wheel  20  ft. 
diameter ; also,  cyder-store,  wring-house,  and 
apple-loft  over,  is  attached  to  a mill-stream 
adjacent,  close  to  the  homestead  at  a much 
lower  level,  but  too  far  distant  to  bo  shown 
in  tho  present  illustrations.  This  was  also 
nnder  separate  contract  for  1,2001. 

These  buildings,  from  their  extent  and  position 
on  a lofty  eminence,  involving  much  trouble  in 
arranging  the  levels  of  the  various  departments 
to  avoid  steps,  &c.,  there  being  a fall  of  between 
30  ft.  and  ft.  from  one  extreme  of  the  site  to 
the  other,  form  a noticeable  feature  in  the 
locality,  which  is  very  deficient  in  habitations 


or  buildings  of  any  class  j such  as  there  are 
being  very  dilapidated.  Tliose  practically 
acquainted  with  tho  necessary  requirements 
have  given  these  farm-buildings  a very  good 
character. 

The  whole  has  been  designed  and  sTiperin- 
tended  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Shout,  architect,  of 
ClevedoD,  near  Bristol,  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Trask,  of  Norton-sub-IIamdon,  under 
contract  at  7,275L ; tho  total  cost  of  aU  tlio 
works  being  nearly  9,0001. 


Salisbury  CatRedral.— At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Restoration  Committee  a report  was  read 
on  the  works  now  in  progress,  and  on  those 
which  have  etill  to  be  executed.  It  was  stated 
that  the  restoration  of  tho  nave,  commenced 
Boon  after  the  re-opening  of  the  choir,  is  ad- 
vancing satisfactorily,  hut  that  additional  funds 
arc  neededfor  undertaking  the  remaining  works. 
If  these  conld  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  so  as  to  bo 
carried  on  simnltaneou.sly  with  those  proceeding 
in  the  nave,  it  is  believed  that  the  entire  cathe- 
dral might  bo  opened  for  divine  service  by 
Michaelmas  next ; but  in  order  to  effect  this 
object  a sum  of  at  least  6,OOOL  will  be  required. 
The  amount  already  expended  on  the  cathedral, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  restoration,  in 
1863,  to  the  present  time,  is  59,1231.  7s.  6d.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  reredos,  the  organ,  and  the  choir- 
screen,  which  were  special  gifts. 
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THE  NEW  NAVE,  BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL. 

The  most  important  erent  wtich  haa  taken 
placo  in  connexion  ■with  ecclesiastical  architec- 
turo  during  the  past  jear,  has  been  the  com- 
pletion, or,  to  speak  more  correctlj,  the  opening, 
of  the  new  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral. 

Those  who  were  acquainted  'with  the  Cathedral 
of  Bristol  some  years  back  will  recollect  that 
it  consisted  then  of  a choir  and  aisles,  tran- 
septs of  rather  diminutive  proportion  for  a 
cathedral,  a large  lantern  to'wer,  and  three 
chapels.  One  of  these  had  been  converted  into 
a vestry,  and  tho  two  others  were  kno-am  re- 
spectively as  the  “ elder  Lady-chapel,”  and  tho 
“ Ne'n’ton  chapel  tho  former  opening  out  of 
the  eastern  side  of  tho  south  tran-sept,  and  nin- 
ning  parallel  with  the  south  choii’- aisle,  the 
latter  occupying  a corre.spondeut  situation  to 
the  north.  A remakably-fino  Norman  chapter- 
house,  with  a very  interesting  vestibule  or 
narthex,  and  portions  of  a somewhat  meagre 
Perpendicular  cloister,  completed  the  attractions 
of  this  somewhat  undignified  cathedral. 

That  noble  feature  of  all  churches,  tho  nave, 
was  entirely  wanting.  If,  however,  tho  church 
did  not  possess  those  grand  features  which  wo 
find  in  most  English  cathedrals,  it  was  not  with- 
out great  originality  of  design,  and  had  at  least 
one  peculiarity  which  rendered  it  an  interesting 
and  suggestive  study  to  tho  antiquary  and  tho 
architect.  Tliis  peculiarity  is  the  fact  that  tho 
choir  and  its  aisles  aro  of  the  same  height,  and 
thus  there  is  no  clearstory.  That  this  very  un- 
common treatment  was  intended  also  to  extend 
to  tho  nave  was  amply  proved  by  tho  fact  that 
one  respond  of  tho  nave  arches  had  been  erected 
and  was  imbedded  in  one  of  tho  buttresses  sup- 
porting the  tower  to  tho  west. 

Now,  although  this  treatment  of  nave  and 
aisles  of  tho  same  height  is  common  enough  in 
Germany,  and  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Prance,  yet  it  is  so  as  applied  to  a largo  minster 
ch-urcb  in  this  country.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  examples  of  very  largo  churches  ■without 
clearstory  aro  to  be  met  with  in  England  : the 
noblo  church  of  Dorchester,  iu  Oxfordshire,  will 
occur  at  once  to  tho  mind  of  any  ono  well 
acquainted  with  this  subject  3 yet  nono  of  these 
are  criiciform  churches,  nor  aro  they  vaulted 
tliroughout,  as  is  tho  case  at  Bi-istol. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 
treatment  of  the  choir  and  nave  of  this  cathedral 
is  in  any  way  a copy  of  what  was  done  under 
similar  circumstances  in  Franco  or  Germany. 
E-xtemally  the  choir  of  Bristol  Cathedral  is 
entirely  wanting  in  that  effect  of  dignity  and 
vastness  which  forms  such  a marked  feature  in 
what  are  called  tho  German  Hallenkii'chon ; for 
in  all  these  buildings  the  aisles  are  carried  up 
to  the  height  of  the  nave,  which,  as  in  the  cases 
of  St.  Martin’s  at  Lanclshnt,  Holy  Cross  Church, 
Gmiind,  tho  Cathedral  at  Munich,  St.  Mary’s  at 
Ingolstadt,  and  many  others,  is  above  100  ft. 
to  tho  vaulting.  In  Bristol  Cathedral,  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  bo  moro  correctly  said  that 
the  nave,  or  choir,  was  brought  do^^vn  to  the 
height  of  the  aisles.  That  noble  feature  of  avast 
timber  roof,  covering  nave  and  aisles  in  one  im- 
menso  span,  and  rising  often  to  tho  height  of 
70  ft.,  giving  marvellous  effect  of  loftiness  to  the 
exterior,  is,  in  the  case  of  Bristol  Cathedral, 
replaced  by  a treatment  remarkable  only  for  its 
poverty  and  thorough  want  of  pictnresqneness  5 
for  here  the  choir  and  aisles  are  covered  in  by 
nearly  flat  roofs,  which  aro  concealed  from 
view  by  a very  ugly  parapet,  broken  by  most 
skimping  pinnacles.  In  fact,  wo  donbt  whether 
the  Middle  Ages  ever  produced  anything  so 
devoid  of  grandeur,  dignity,  and  pictnresqneness 
as  tliis  choir,  when  viewed  from  tho  exterior, 
'nternally,  however,  there  is  much  to  be  admired 
in  this  portion  of  tho  church,  and  were  it  not 
for  tho  want  of  height  the  effect  would  be 
remarkably  fine.  By  a most  happy  contrivance 
tho  difficulty  which  so  puzzled  the  German 
architects  of  tho  Middle  Ages  of  arranging  the 
vaulting  in  such  a way' as  to  have  that  of  the 
aisles  level  with  thenave,  has  been  here  most  satis- 
factorily overcome,  in  the  follo^wing  manner. 
Tho  pcndcntives  of  the  aisle  vaults,  instead  of 
coming  down  at  once  on  to  tho  arch-picrs,  which 
would  have  produced  one  of  two  difficulties, 
viz.,  either  the  vaulting  would  have  had  to  have 
been  painfully  stilted,  or  the  cro^wn  so  brought 
doivn  that  a large  blank  space  would  have 
been  left  between  the  vaulting  of  the  nave 
and  the  pier-arches  (a  defect  which  is  so 


injurious  to  tho  interiors  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
Vienna,  and  St.  Mary’s,  at  Ingolstadt),  are  here 
raised  up  upon  a straight  cornice,  level  with 
tho  haunches  of  the  side  arches,  supported  upon 
arches  mth  pierced  spandrels.  The  vault  itself 
is  irregular  sexpartite  ; that  is  to  say,  there  are 
two  vaulting  cells  to  tho  east  and  to  the  west, 
whereas  there  is  only  ono  to  the  north  and  to 
tho  south.  By  this  arrangement  ono  pendentive 
on  tho  cast  and  west  side  of  each  compartment 
comes  do^vvn  upon  the  cornice  just  over  the  point 
of  tho  arch. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  design  of  tho  choir 
of  Bristol  Cathedral  is  tho  ■window  tracery, 
which,  although  it  is  said  to  have  been  executed 
between  the  years  1306  and  1332,  looks  at  .least 
thirty  years  later.  Double-light  traceried  beads 
aro  introduced  below  the  transepts.  All  the 
rest  of  the  detail  of  this  choir  is  poor  in  design, 
and  remarkably  coarse  in  execution. 

Wo  have  entered  at  some  length  into  a 
description  of  the  ancient  choir  of  this  cathe- 
dral because  otherwise  some  of  tho  . pecu- 
liarities in  tho  design  of  tho  new  navo  ■would  bo 
. unintelligible  ; for  Mr.  Street,  the  architect 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  work  of  completing 
: this  cathedral,  by  tho  addition  of  a navo  and 
: aisles,  has  considered  it  his  duty  rather  to  com- 
: pleto  tho  scheme  w’hich  the  anciont.  architects 
had  left  unfinished,  than  to  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing ■which,  however  good  in  itself,  might 
obliterate  all  traces  of  tho  intentions  of  tho 
original  builders ; for  although  most  probably 
tho  nave  ■which  Abbot  Elliott  or  Abbot 
Newlaud  intended  to  erect  in  tho  sixteenth 
century  -n'as  never  commenced,  yet  enough 
insight  could  bo  obtained  into  tho  general 
scheme  of  the  Mediaeval  architects  of  this 
church,  both  from  tho  choir,  whicli  they  left 
complete,  and  from  features  which,  however 
incomplete,  served  to  demonstrate  how  tho 
buildors  of  former  times  would  have  combined 
their  navo  with  the  transepts  and  choir  already 
existing. 

Taking  as  his  guide  tins  Mediaeval  scheme, 
though  varying  and  modifying  tho  ancient 
detail,  Mr.  Street  has  erected  a fine  navo  and 
aisles  of  five  bays,  with  an  extra  bay  at  tho 
west  end,  the  aisles  of  which  aro  formed  by 
the  basement  stories  of  what  will  eventually 
bo  two  western  towers.  These,  however,  at 
present,  aro  only  carried  up  to  tho  height  of 
the  navo  walls. 

Externally,  tho  west  front  has  a deeply-re- 
cessed doorway,  with  very  rich  mouldings,  over 
which  there  is  an  arcade,  and  above  tins  again 
a wheel-window.  Tho  basement  of  each  tower 
is  occupied  by  a four-light  window  of  the  Geo- 
metric period. 

Tho  side  of  tho  navo  in  general  outlino 
resembles  the  choir,  though  its  detail  is 
bolder.  Like  tho  choir,  it  is  lighted  by  largo 
and  very  long  four-light  windows,  which,  like 
those  of  tho  choir,  are  divided  by  transoms 
with  traceried  beads  below  them.  "Wo  cannot 
say  that  we  admire  this  method  of  cutting  ■win- 
dows in  half,  and  introducing  trnccry  where  it 
seems  much  out  of  placo.  As,  however,  it  forms 
such  a distinctive  feature  of  the  ancient  work, 
wo  do  not  for  a moment  intend  to  criticise  or 
find  fault  wdth  the  introduction  of  it  into  the 
new  nave. 

There  is  a porch  occupying  tho  fifth  bay,  with 
a dccply-rcccssed  doorway,  tho  interior  being 
vaulted. 

The  soutli  side  of  tho  nave  is  very  similar  to 
the  north,  except  that  there  is  no  porch. 

Upon  entering  tho  cathedral  by  tho  western 
door,  the  general  aspect  is  very  striking,  though 
totally  unliko  that  of  any  other  cathedral  in 
this  country.  Tho  most  interesting  view, 
however,  is  not  from  tho  ■west  end,  but  that 
looking  along  the  aisles,  showing  the  remark- 
able treatment  of  tho  aisle  vaults.  Although 
similar  in  general  arrangement  to  that  of  the 
choir  aisles,  yet  the  detail  is  quite  different,  and 
as  this  navo,  although  the  continuation  and 
completion  of  an  ancient  plan,  is  in  itself  a 
totally  new  woi*k,  we  consider  the  architect  was 
quite  justified  in  having  followed  the  general 
scheme  of  the  ancient  work,  whilst  he  at  the 
same  timo  discarded  its  meagre  detail. 

Another  feature,  the  general  idea  of  wliich 
tho  architect  has  borrowed  from  tho  ancient 
choir,  is  tho  scries  of  monumental  recesses  in- 
troduced below  the  windows;  this  is  a very 
admirable  method  of  preventing  those  who  come 
after  us  from  disfinring  a building  with  monu- 
ments, and  of  making  such  features  subservient 
to  tho  design  of  the  building,  rather  than,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  disfigm-cuieuts. 


ON  THE  REVIYAL  OF  THE  LATER 
STYLES  OF  ENGLISH  GOTHIC. 

ARCUITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  tho  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  on  tho  21st  nit.,  Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice, 
president,  in  the  chair,  tho  following  new 
members  were  elected,  viz.,  Messrs.  .T.  Shillcock, 
A.  R.  W.  Simpson,  J.  M.  Brooks,  R.  Sparrow, 
jun.,  and  L.  H.  Duval. 

Ml*.  J.  D.  Sodding  then  read  a paper  “ On 
the  Revival  of  the  Later  Styles  of  English 
Gothic,”  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  (1)  that 
the  later  English  Gothic  is  essentially  noble  ; 
(2),  that  it  is  relatively  superior  to  tho  earlier 
Gothic  3 and  (3),  that  a hearty  revival  of  tho 
later  styles  is  needful  to  the  well-being  of  tho 
existing  Gothic  school,  and  so  of  architectural 
design  at  large.  He  said  that  in  seeking  to 
establish  the  points  bearing  on  the  character  of 
the  two  main  divisions  of  Mediaeval  art,  ho 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  ho  was  at 
issue  with  generally-received  opinions,  and  that 
ho  ran  tho  risk  of  wide  dissent.  For  a long 
scries  of  years  it  had  been  customary  to  treat 
the  later  Gothic  with  unsympathetic  sternness, — 
to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  reprobation  and  con- 
tempt. Its  name  was  a by- word  and  reproach 
in  the  pages  of  contemporaiy  art  literature.  It 
had  been  almost  entirely  neglected  as  a subject 
for  appreciative  study,  or  as  a source  of  inspira- 
tion for  modern  effort,  and,  in  tho  case  of  church 
restorations,  had  not  imfrequcntly  been  de- 
sti'oyed,  with  the  most  boneficienfc  intentions,  to 
make  room  for  insertions  of  an  earlier  style.  Iu 
theory,  not  only  had  its  good  points  been  mostly 
overlooked,  but  every  blemish  detected  by  tho 
microscopic  survey  of  querulous  criticism  had 
been  exaggerated  with  all  tho  amplifications  of 
rhetoric  ; every  instance  by  which  its  imperfec- 
tions might  bo  illustrated  had  been  studiously 
collected.  It  bad  been  described  as  the  natural 
fi*nit  of  an  art  poisoned  at  tho  root,? ; as  tho 
product  of  corrupted  taste  and  debased  prin- 
ciples 3 as  a decrepit  thing  which  had  lost  all 
its  native  freshness  and  glory.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  been  systematically  urged  that  the 
relics  of  tho  earlier  Middle  Ages  contained  “ tho 
best,  tho  most  pure,  the  most  vigorous,  and  tho 
most  perfect  types  of  Gothic  art.”  It  was  on 
these  relics  that  modern  Gothic  design  was 
founded.  Architectural  and  nrchmological 
soi  ii’ties  delighted  to  do  tho  Early  Gothio 
honour.  Critics  had  made  thomsclves  susceptible 
to  ii.8  influences,  and  had  eulogised  it  in  thrilling 
terms.  Tho  younger  practitioner  had  obeyed 
tho  ruling  of  his  elders,  and  studied  it  almost 
exclusively,  believing  with  them  that  tlio  attrac- 
tive side  of  late  art  was  to  he  resisted  as  poison, 
dangerous  in.  proportion  to  its  sweetness.  Even 
he  world  had  acquiesced  in  the  talc  importn- 
nate  : not  necessarily  as  a homage  to  truth,  or 
because  of  instinctive  sympathy,  but  because  it 
was  ever  ready  to  accord  a favourable  reception 
to  opinions  which  managed  to  exhale  any  real 
breath  of  enjoyment  out  of  things.  'The  dis- 
paraging tale  about  Late  Gothic  did  not  stop 
here  as  if  it  wore  merely  a piece  of  dog- 
matic teaching  that  needed  no  verifying.  Its 
authors  knew,  indeed,  tho  virtue  of  strong 
enunciation  of  dogma,  but  iu  this  case  our 
allegiance  was  claimed  by  appeals  to  reason, 
taste,  and  conscience.  We  were  assailed  by 
formal  arguments  gathered  from  tho  fields  of 
religion,  of  morality,  philosophy,  and  art,  tho 
same  arguments  being  available  for  innumerable 
guises.  Tho  sincerity  and  industry  of  tho 
apologists  of  early  art  was  thus  unquestionable, 
and  their  pertinacity  beyond  all  praise.  At  tho 
same  time,  it  might  not  improbably  bo  cause  of 
wonder  to  the  future  historian  of  art  that  so 
much  persuasion  and  so  much  ingenuity  wore 
needed  to  prove  the  distinction  between  good 
and  bad  Gothic  architecture,  because,  ordinarily 
speaking,  the  cause  of  perfection  needed  so 
littlo  art  to  defend  it,  and  a highly  virtuous 
thing  required  no  sophistries  to  recommend  it. 
A faith  so  strongly  established,  and  which  had 
a body  of  authoritative  opinion  and  some  thirty 
years  of  general  acceptance  to  support  it,  was 
not  likely  to  bo  easily  disturbed ; and  tho 
author  had  little  hope  of  producing  conviction 
on  points  about  which  most  people  had  definitely 
made  up  their  minds.  And  yet  there  was  much 
in  the  received  verdict  which  should  give  causa 
for  donbt  in  tho  minds  of  unbiased  persons. 
It  had  been  ■well  observed  that  to  bo  despised 
may  bo  no  ill-fortuno  : tho  real  misfortimo  was 
only  to  be  despicable.  It  was  at  least  per- 
missible for  him  to  say  that  the  Perpendicular, 
— “ our  detestable  .Pc'rpcndicular,”  as  it  was 
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called, — miglit  be  something  very  different  from 
■vrhat  it  seemed  to  some  : at  any  rate,  its  attri- 
butes might  not  all  be  cognisable  by  all.  And 
further,  it  must  be  conceded  that  all  men  were 
not  alike  impressed  by  the  same  period.  Look- 
ing back  upon  its  origin,  there  was,  he  con- 
tended, much  that  was  transient  and  accidental 
in  the  criticism  on  which  this  belief  depended, 
that,  if  properly  understood,  should  go  far  to 
mitigate  the  censures  on  one  class  of  work  and 
to  minimiBO  the  extravagant  praises  of  the 
other.  The  crude  criticism  of  late  work  was 
founded  upon  insnfiicient  study  of  English 
Gothic  as  a whole.  Its  birth  dated  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  revival.  It  was  not  the 
offspring  of  experience,  but  of  theory.  The 
early  popularity  of  the  Gothic  revival  was  the 
consequence  of  the  world’s  temporary  disposi- 
tion that  way,  and  it  was  a mere  accident 
that  the  stream  of  romance  and  anti- 
quarianism  of  which  the  revival  was  the 
concrete  symbol  flowed  in  that  direction 
and  not  in  the  other.  The  scene  of  con- 
fusion which  wo  have  before  ns  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  the  world  of  architectural 
design  was  but  the  result  of  the  bursting  of  the 
bubble.  Profligacy  had  succeeded  puritanism. 
Like  most  illusions,  that  about  the  perfection  of 
early  art  was  working  its  own  retribution.  The 
awakened  taste  of  the  younger  generation, 
founded  on  study  of  the  most  approved  models, 
rose  at  last  in  revolt,  and  the  fact  was  becoming 
apparent  which  should  have  been  seen  from  the 
first : that  it  was  impossible  to  demolish  the 
Perpendicular  without  shaking  the  very  founda- 
tions of  English  Gothic,  along  with  its  chance 
of  acceptance  and  extension  with  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  had  been  overlooked  that,  after 
all,  man  wa-s  not  made  for  a theoretic  art,  but  art 
for  man.  Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  attitude 
of  modem  criticism  in  the  matter,  Jlr.  Sedding 
said  that  for  the  purpose  of  passing  judgment 
on  the  two  main  classes  of  Mediaeval  art,  new 
architectural  laws  had  been  invented,  new  arbi- 
trary tests  had  been  applied,  and  theories  ad- 
vanced which  were  formerly  unknown  and 
undreamt  of,  and  which  in  reality  required  that 
a building  should  possess  much  more  than 
architectural  perfection.  Previously,  the  three 
qualities  considered  indispensable  to  a good 
structure  were  stability,  utility,  and  beauty. 
And  of  old  it  sufficed  that  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  a building  should  bo  such  as  should  give 
pleasure  to  tho  beholder  and  should  oombino 
tho  elements  of  proportion,  harmony,  and 
symmetry.  These  were  broad,  reasonable  laws, 
fair  and  satisfactory,  because  whatever  indi- 
vidual speculative  opinions  an  ingenious  mind 
might  advance  in  condemnation  of  a building,  it 
was  still  possible  to  maintain  a decent  respect 
for  it  so  long  as  its  essential  points  more  or  less 
conformed  to  those  loading  virtues  which  the 
suffrages  of  common  sense  and  tradition  had 
marked  out.  But  the  critic  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  old 
time-wom  canons.  They  were  too  broad  and 
generous  for  the  purpose  of  his  minute  mind : 
tho  old  standards  were  much  too  liberal  for 
him.  So  he  set  to  work  to  narrow  the  defini- 
tion of  virtue  as  commonly  understood : he 
made  new  weights  and  measures, — in  fact,  two 
sorts  for  tho  two  classes  of  work  to  bo  ap 
praised, — and  in  order  to  accomplish  his  task 
effectually  he  made  a clean  sweep  of  all  per- 
sonal affinities.  His  system  was  the  system  of 
tho  austere  ascetic,  which  required  self-repres- 
sion as  its  first  condition.  So  he  trampled  on 
his  own  impulses,  put  a curb  on  spontaneous 
taste,  and  circumscribed  within  the  narrowest 
limits  the  insidious  workings  of  natural  per- 
ceptions. Thus  equipped, — with  purity  and 
perfection  for  watchwords,  good  precepts  at 
his  fingers’  ends,  and  clothed  with  complete 
confidence  in  tho  unerring  certitude  of  his 
opinions,  — ho  was  equal  to  any  valua- 
tion of  the  productions  of  hia  sires. 
Chance  and  circumstances  had  seemed  to  mark 
him  out  for  thi.s  high  office,  and  he  felt  fully 
competent  for  the  task.  .cUthough  creative  art 
was  at  rather  a low  ebb  just  now,  research  was 
never  so  active.  There  was  much  to  be  gauged. 
Things  that  had  been  hidden  in  the  dust  of 
ages  had  been  rudely  unearthed,  to  he  over- 
hauled, questioned,  ticketed,  and  assigned  either 
to  glory  or  perdition,  as  the  case  might  be. 
There  seemed  to  be  amongst  us  an  entire  in- 
capacity  for  doing  justice  to  more  than  one 
period  at  a time.  Indeed,  a preference  begotten 
of  such  processes  was  bound  to  generate  a 
captious  spirit.  It  was  bound  to  be  one-eyed. 
Its  drift  was  to  make  sure  of  itself  by  decrying 


everything  that  was  beyond  its  scope  of  vision. 
The  facts  on  which  the  author  relied  to  prove 
the  nobility  of  the  Late  Gotliio  might  be  indi- 
cated under  these  beads  : the  vigour  and  variety 
of  its  types;  the  dignity  of  its  effects;  the 
greatness  of  its  aims ; its  power  of  developing 
fre.sh  ideas,  new  skill  in  work,  and  new  scope  of 
structui’al  device  and  decoration.  In  his  re- 
marks on  these  several  heads  he  endeavoured 
to  show  that,  as  compared  with  the  earlier,  the 
later  Gothic  was  broader  and  deeper  beyond 
comparison  and  measurement.  Ho  asked  his 
hearers  to  forget  as  far  as  possible  the  absolute 
terminology  of  the  apologists  of  early  art-,  as 
narrow,  erroneous,  and  misleading.  They  should 
not  polarise  “ purity  ” as  though  its  opposite 
were  all  that  was  bad.  Perish  “purity”  that 
bred  the  mean  spirit  of  a detective  or  an  in- 
quisitor whenever  they  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  noble  English  works  ! The  only  “ im- 
purity ” we  knew  of  in  the  matter  was  where 
a building  had  imbibed  tho  taint  of  something 
alien  to  itself.  In  dealing  with  his  subject,  tho 
author  contrasted  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  Rie- 
vauLx  with  Winchester  Cathedral  and  Sherborne 
Abbey,  and  after  dwelling  at  great  length  on  the 
characteristics  of  tho  three'  first-named  build- 
ings,  proceeded  to  say  that  Sherborne  had  much 
the  samo  qualities  as  Winchester,  but  in  a dif- 
ferent  dress.  There  were  masculine  vigour  and 
breadth  of  treatment,  richness,  variety,  and 
scientific  skill,  combined  in  the  sweeping  lines 
of  the  fan-vaulting,  with  its  intricate  traceries 
and  numberless  bosses ; in  the  bold  traceried 
windows;  in  tho  panelled  arcades,  the  sculp- 
tured string-courses,  and  the  traceried  parapet. 
There  was  a bluff  English  massiveness  in  the 
ponderous  arches  and  piers,  in  tho  large  gur- 
goyle  carvings,  and  in  the  sturdy  central  tower. 
And  all  this  massiveness  and  vigour  and  variety 
was  relieved  and  brought  into  complete  harmony 
by  the  rich  tones  of  stained  glass  and  coloured 
masonry.  The  presence  of  two-centred  arches 
throughout  this  noble  example  of  Late  Perpen- 
dicular gave  the  author  an  opportunity  for 
combating  the  idea  that  depressed  arches,  or 
four-centred  arches,  were  universally  employed 
in  Peri)endicular.  On  the  contrary,  the  prevail- 
ing form  of  tho  arches  or  arcades,  doors,  and 
windows,  in  the  five  reno^med  Perpendicixlar 
counties  of  Somcrsetsliire,  Suffolk,  Korfolk, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall,  was  that  of  the  two- 
centred  arch,  often  well  pointed;  or  to  men- 
tion other  typical  examples  external  to  those 
counties,  take  Malvern,  Christchurch  (Hants), 
St.  Mary  Rcdcliffe  (Bristol),  Thirsk,  and 
vSt.  Mary’s,  Beverley;  or,  to  take  the  ques- 
tion of  the  “perpendicular”  or  the  “hori- 
zontal ” character  of  the  style,  the  old  name 
was  true  to  a shade,  while  tho  new  name 
had  not  a shadow  of  authority  to  support 
it.  Take  the  interiors  of  Winchester  and  St. 
Maiy  Redcliffe,  and  the  choirs  of  Sherborne  and 
Tewkesbury.  Every  line  led  up  to  the  roof. 
The  vertical  lines  were  everywhere  empliasised 
by  being  carried  up  in  a continuous  line  from 
the  floor  to  tho  groining,  and  were  not  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way  whatever  by  any  hori- 
zontal lines  of  string-courses;  indeed,  the  long 
“grating”  vundow  of  panelled  wall-tracery  was 
of  itself  a token  of  the  nature  of  the  art.  There 
was  precisely  the  same  character  in  such  noble 
towers  as  Wrington  and  Leigh-on-Mendip.  Tlie 
buttresses  rose  boldly,  in  few  steps  from  ground 
to  parapet.  In  tho  great  majority  of  instances 
the  clearstory  windows  of  Perpendicular  churches 
were  connected  with  the  nave  arcading  beneath 
them  by  means  of  wall-panelling,  whose  lines 
were  vertical.  Very  frequently  the  bays  of  tho 
naves  where  emphasised  by  a portion  of  the 
pier  iTinning  through  from  floor  to  roof ; and 
the  “Perpendicular”  was  emphatically  not  the 
“ Horizontal.”  In  conjunction  with  this  asser- 
tion  from  Mr.  Stevenson  came  another  equally 
fallacious,  which  was  that  “ the  Pointed  style 
arose  from  vaulting  necessities  ; and,  indeed,  to 
tho  use  of  wooden  roofs  in  England  may  be 
traced  the  abandonment  of  tho  pointed  arch.” 
Now,  tho  pointed  arch  never  was  abandoned  in 
windows  or  doors  or  nave-arches  anywhere  in 
England  till  the  last  stroke  of  Gothic ; more- 
over, in  the  whole  of  tho  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall and  a largo  proportion  of  the  Somerset- 
shire churches,  every  rafter  had  its  arched  rib, 
from  end  to  end;  and  so  the  pointed  arch  con- 
struction was  common  everywhere  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk, — in  Thirsk,  and  Bere  Regis,  and 
Weare  Gifford,  and  hundreds  of  other  typical 
Perpendicular  works.  Mr.  Sedding  said  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  a little  further 
actual  experience  of  Perpendicular  work  would 


have  prevented  this  assertion,  and  that  a glance 
! through  Mr.  Brandon’s  “ Examples  of  Open- 
j timber  Roofs  ” should  dispel  it  once  for  all. 
Mr.  Stevenson  did  not  mention  Italy  in  con- 
nexion with  his  theory.  Perhaps  he  was  right. 
But  the  Pointed  style  did  prevail  in  Italy  for  a 
time,  hut  always  in  conjunction  with  flat  roofs. 
And,  as  to  the  use  of  wooden  roofs  in  England 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  fall  of  Pointed 
architecture,  the  “ horizontal  ” character  of 
Engli.sh  Gothic  should,  according  to  this  theory, 
be  apparent  from  its  first  stroka.-because  wooden 
roofs  always  prevailed  in*  i ’and,  and  the 
examples  of  vaulted  pari'  churches  of  all 
styles,  not  including  tho  N^tman,  might  be 
counted  on  tbe  hands. 

The  author  said,  in  conclusion  : — I come  now 
to  tho  third  point  of  my  subject,  tho  proposition 
that  a hearty  revival  of  the  late  Gothic  is  called 
for  in  tho  interest  of  the  Gothic  school  and  of 
architectural  design  at  large.  Perhaps  after 
Mr.  Stevenson’s  funeral  oration  upon  Gothic 
architecture  ancient  and  modern,  I ought  to 
apologise  for  wasting  your  time  on  such  a topic. 
Perhaps  at  this  point  it  should  be  proposed  that 
my  remarks  bo  taken  as  read,  as  touching  upon 
a theme  of  tho  past.  But,  with  your  permission, 
I will  briefly  review  tho  situation,  and  extract 
from  it  whatever  comfort  I can.  I camo  to 
Mr.  Stevenson’s  lecture  -with  great  e.xpectations. 
I knew  that  he  was  passing  out  of  tho  servitude 
of  an  old  attachment ; I was  prepared  to  hear 
the  vanity  of  Gothic  preached  with  all  the  more 
fervour  in  that  he  had  himself  surfeited  from 
eating  its  mouldy  fruits.  It  had  long  been 
whispered  in  Gath  that  this  was  a night  much 
to  bo  remembered ; that  Gothic  was  doomed 
out  and  out.  More  than  this,  I bad  chanced 
upon  a little  fugitive  literature  of  the  “ Free 
Classic  school”  to  which  a few  ajsthetic  ladies 
were  the  chief  contributors,  and  having  had  my 
curiosity  awakened  by  the  whispers  of  the  sybils, 
I looked  forward  to  an  intelligible  conception  of 
the  artistic  prospects  of  England  from  tho  lips 
of  one  of  the  prophets.  It  was  with  no  sur- 
prise that  I saw  “old  Gothic”  architecture  put 
back  again  affectionately  but  firmly  into  its 
old-world  dust  as  a beautiful  but  obsolete 
science, — not  to  be  altogether  lost  sight  of,  but 
kept  handy  as  an  illustration  of  negative  excel- 
lence whenever  tho  supremacy  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  in  debate.  Looking  from  his 

eminent  position,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  lecturer  should  give  other  than  a bird’s-eyo 
view  of  things.  Tet  although  we  did  not  get 
what  wo  might  call  a very  close  or  sympathetic 
portrayal  of  tho  features  of  the  old  Gothic, 
the  main  pniqiose  of  the  lecturer  was  probably 
served,  by  showing  us  bow  clearly  he  under- 
stood  the  singular  merits  of  the  things  he 
discarded,  tbe  magnanimity  of  his  sympathies, 
Ills  complaisant  tenderness  to  faUen  styles.  But 
one  got  a very  hazy  notion  of  what  was  coming 
to  pass  in  tho  new  era.  TVe  heard  that  tho 
whole  of  tbe  past  labours  of  the  Gothic  school 
were  to  be  -wiped  out  as  a blot  on  the  page  of 
nineteenth-century  progress.  But,  alas  ! nothing 
was  settled  for  the  future  ! Tho  old  faith  was 
to  be  swept  away  ; nothing  seemed  ready  to  be 
put  in  its  place.  Tho  heavens  were  to  be  swept 
clear  of  the  obsolete  stars,  but  the  new,  bright, 
particular  star  was  yet  struggling  iu  a fog. 
The  lecture  was,  in  truth,  like  a premature  lift- 
ing of  tho  curtain  at  a theatre ; tho  foo.tlights 
were  ablaze,  the  bond  was  playing,  the  audience 
wero  breathless,  but  the  actors  were  not  posed 
nor  the  properties  fixed  for  the  new  piece ; in 
fact,  nothing  had  been  done  except  to  generally 
lapset  the  properties  of  the  pre-vious  piece.  It 
was  all  ch^s  ; creation  had  not  begun.  Quo 
fact  alone  loomed  out  of  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion : there  was  to  be  henceforth  but  one 
style  practised,  and  that  was  not  to  be  based  on 
anything  that  went  before ; there  was  to  be  no 
more  “ copying  ”;  we  were  to  have  no  more  insipid 
reproductions  of  bygone  times.  I am  not  going 
to  attempt  to  rebut  Mr.  Stevenson’s  charge  of 
copyism  against  tho  Gothic  school,  although  I 
deny  it  totally  ; hut  I wish  to  inquire  whether 
this  brand-new  school  is  free  from  such  a ceu- 
sure,  and  if  not  free,  to  what  extent  is  it  open, 
to  the  charge  ? Has  the  new  school,  then,  no 
ancestry  ? — did  it  simply  “ grow,”  like  Ti'psy  ? 
Do  its  types  and  aims  differ  from  those  of  every 
other  style  that  has  gone  before  ? Has  the  new 
school  no  relations  with  the  Old  Classic,  the  Old 
Gothic,  or  the  Medimval  Renaissance  ? A glance 
at  the  productions  of  the  so-called  “ Free- 
Classic”  school  reminds  us  of  the  old  proverb 
that  they  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not 
throw  stones.  No  one  believes  the  curly  dcr- 
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mersj.'the'’  taperingT pilasters, ’T the  attenuated 
sash-windows,  the  moulded  cornices,  and  frisky 
foliage  of  the  new  school,  are  new-born  features 
evolved  out  of  the  inner  consciousness  of  nine- 
teenth-century  designers.  Any  one  who  has 
travelled  at  all  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
can  give  chapter  and  verso  for  every  fragment 
of  design  embodied  with  more  or  less  skill  in 
works  of  this  class.  We  know  something  of  the 
dormers  and  hipped  roofs  of  Nuremberg  and 
1 Eouen  and  Bruges;  wo  can  trace  the  miscella- 
. neons  parentage  of  a bit  of  eccentric  detail;  so 
that  wo  take  Mr.  Stevenson’s  parental  praise  of 
the  Queen  Anne  as  a piece  of  fond  infatuation, 
and  his  charge  of  copyism  levelled  at  the  Gothic 
school  as  a little  unbecoming  : his  remarks  are, 
indeed,  but  the  poor  commonplaces  of  party 
warfare,  that  vanish  the  moment  they  are 
touched.  Nay,  the  case  stands  even  worse  than 
this ; for  every  one  who  has  the  least  insight 
into  things  knows  quite  well  that  this  so-called 
“ Free  Classic,”  in  which  we  all  dabble  a little, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Gothic  thinly 
veiled  ! “ The  hands  may  be  the  hands  of  Esau, 

but  the  voice  is  Jacob’s  voice.”  These  buildings 
are  Gothic  in  spirit,  in  conception,  in  outline, 
and  in  method  of  composition.  The  Free  Classicist 
has  put  before  the  world  a savoury,  well-spiced, 
and  carefully-flavoured  dish,  but  the  meat  is  not 
what  it  seems,  and  the  supplanter  gets  the 
blessing  by  donning  the  robes  of  his  rival.  I 
am  only  showing  the  unAvisdom  of  any  attempt 
at  Positivism  in  the  matter  of  modern  design, 
and  am  not  striking  at  the  liberty  of  any  one  to 
do  whatever  he  wills  to  do.  The  new  school  is 
worthy  of  our  heartiest  commendation  and  eu- 
couragement.  We  must  welcome  life  from 
Avhatever  quarter  it  comes.  Wo  must  Avelcome 
freshness,  though  it  bo  tho  freshness  of  an 
exotic.  We  must  never  cease  to  listen  for  the 
faint  steps  of  the  Angel  of  Deliverance.  I 
am  far  from  prepared  to  say  that  the 
Perpendicular,  or  auy  stylo  whatever,  is  the 
one  only  answer  to  all  tho  Avants  of  tho 
age.  To  take  merely  tho  question  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  which  is  one  of  tho 
most  interesting  probably  of  tho  day,  I AA'ould 
say,  let  tho  early  styles  be  confined  to  the 
country,  where  cheapness  and  simplicity  arc 
necessary,  and  small  cbui'ches  needed.  Use  the 
Perpendicular  for  country  towns,  and  the  Re- 
naissance for  cities.  I make  the  distinction  in 
the  two  last  because  a Renaissanco  building 
has  an  essentially  modem  aspect,  suited  to  the 
modem  surroundings  of  a city  ; while,  although 
<a  country  town  may  havo  plenty  of  modem 
structures  in  its  streets,  it  will  probably  also 
contain  some  historical  remains  or  historical 
traditions,  or  some  picturesque  qualities  of  site, 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  an  historic  and 
picturesque  typo  of  English  arcbitocturo  like 
the  Poi'peudicular.  Further,  the  outside  of  a 
church  in  a coimtry  town  has  to  be  more  studied 
than  the  outside  of  a church  in  a city.  In  a 
country  tOAvn  it  is  one  of  Lavo  or  thi-ee  con- 
spicuous objects  of  the  place  ; in  a city  a chm'ch 
is  inconspicuous  among  factories  and  warehouses 
and  crowded  squares  and  streets.  So  that, 
granted  tho  Renaissance  style  is  equally  suited 
for  church  architecture,  and  that  it  generally  con- 
forms to  the  essentials  of  a good  structure,  you 
do  not  so  much  regret  that  its  least  worthy  side 
— its  outside — is  little  observed,  or  observable, 
in  tho  closely-populated  spot  in  Avhich  it  is 
planted. 

There  is  still  further  reason  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Renaissance  for  cities.  It  is  a noble 
style,  marvellously  Avell  suited  to  nineteenth- 
century  ideas  and  Avants,  and  should,  therefore, 
havo  its  chance  of  use  equally  Avith  other  styles. 
The  age  we  livo  in  must  be  taken  on  its  OAvn 
terms.  It  Avero  mere  folly  to  ignore  the  tastes 
and  wants  of  the  ago  Avhoae  ministers  we  are. 
Let  us  by  all  means  have  defined  principles  and 
schools  of  practice,  and  hold  to  them ; but  not  un- 
wisely against  its  instincts,  lest  the  age  should 
recoil  from  us,  leaving  us  high  and  dry  on  the 
strand  to  build  ideal  structures  for  a Utopia  of 
our  oAvn.  More  than  this,  we  should  lay  oAir- 
selves  open  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  our  time  in 
all  its  fulness  ; be  constantly  testing  onr  work 
by  this,  and  be  ever  ready  frankly  to  accept 
tho  conditions  it  imposes  upon  us.  Now,  if  there 
is  one  thing  which  appeals  more  than  another 
to  the  modem  mind,  it  is  vastness,  size,  space. 
The  Perpendicular,  of  all  the  English  styles, 
comes  nearest  both  in  time  and  spiiut  to  this 
age,  and  can  respond  to  its  wants  by  honest 
development  of  its  original  character,  and 
therefore,  itds,  in  my  estimation,  the  most  suited 
of  all  tho  Gothic  styles  to  this  time.  But  the 


Italian  Renaissance  runs  close  by  the  side  of 
the  English  Perpendicular ; it  can  be  used  for 
precisely  the  same  ends,  and  can  respond  to  the 
same  requirements.  If  I were  asked  to  name 
my  favourite  churches  out  of  England,  I should 
say  fii’st,  St.  Mark’s,  Venice;  secondly,  Milan 
Cathedral ; and  thirdly,  Brunelleschi’s  noble 
Church  of  Santo  Spirito,  at  Florence.  If  I were 
asked  to  name  buildings  which  most  conformed 
to  my  OAvn  views  of  Avhat  modem  city  churches 
should  aim  at — buildings  which  most  appealed  to 
me  as  a true  son  of  the  nineteenth  century — which 
seemed  to  me  to  touch  chords  sympathic  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  that  could  be  appre- 
ciated Avitbout  the  least  affectation  or  stress  of 
taste, — I Avonld  say  Brunelleschi’s  and  Alberti’s 
Renaissance  churches. 

Taking  our  model  from  the  best  Renaissanco 
of  Italy,  wo  havo  a style  that  Avill  adapt  itself 
freely  to  all  our  wants,  in  tho  employment  of 
Avhich  the  best  side  of  modem  art  can  pour 
out  its  products  at  the  feet  of  God  : Avbere  our 
Bume  Jones,  Morris,  and  Poynter,  Rossetti  and 
Watts,  Minton  and  Saiviati,  and  our  Royal 
Academy  sculptors,  can  employ  their  genius 
without  any  sense  of  inconsistency,  without  any 
fear  of  transgressing  precedent,  or  denying  the 
primary  intention  of  the  art  dealt  with.  Yon 
may  cover  the  walla  and  arches  of  a modem 
Renaissance  church  with  lovely  carved  subjects, 
terra-cottas,  and  inlaid  marbles,  as  at  St.  Fran- 
cisco at  Rimini.  You  may  havo  a church 
painted  all  over,  every  feature  and  every 
particle  of  wall-space  having  its  due  place  in 
one  vast  scheme  of  colouration,  as  at  St.  Andrea 
at  Mantua ; or  yon  may  aim  at  stem,  massive 
effects  as  at  St.  Spirito,  Florence,  whoso  noble 
lines  have  no  touch  of  luxury  or  sensuality,  but 
Avhicb  seem  to  lift  you  into  tho  serene  region  of 
pure  intellect.  And  we  Gothic  reviA’alista  may 
grant  all  this  sphere  of  usefulness  to  tho 
Renaissance,  and  yet  havo  our  hands  full ; th(? 
Renaissanco  will  have  its  place  whether  Ave  like 
it  or  no  ; and  we  may  yield  it  due  rights  with 
kindly  grace,  and  still  hold  as  tenaciously  as 
ever  to  our  OAvn  position  as  Gothic  revivalists. 
‘‘  Art  is  a city,”  Victor  Hugo  says,  and  the  im- 
mortal  citizens  of  art,  like  tho  citizens  of 
heaven,  speak  but  one  universal  tongue.  Giotto 
of  Florence  and  Poore  of  Salisbury,  Bnmel- 
Icschi  of  Florence  and  William  of  Wykeham, 
are  brothers  in  a commonwealth  Avhero  glory  of 
rank  is  moasui’cd  not  by  Avhat  individual  stylo 
Avas  employed,  but  by  the  genius  of  tho  artist 
and  the  everlasting  worth  of  his  work. 

Yet  there  is  something  after  all  in  national 
art,  and  specially  so  in  the  case  of  an  insular 
people  like  ourselves,  and  I for  one  am  not  pre- 
pared to  see  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  dealings  Avith 
Gothic  architecture,  enact  the  part  of  the’little 
steamer  in  Turner's  pictm-e  of  “ The  old 
T^miraire  tugged  to  her  last  home,”  without 
remonstrance.  I have  always  resented  the  dis- 
dainful manner  of  tho  screeching  little  steamer, 
that  Avith  much  puffing  and  letting  off  of  super- 
fluous steam,  drags  the  old  fighting-ship  as  a 
useless  hulk  at  its  heols,  into  the  limbo  of  obso- 
lete things.  It  docs  not  fall  to  my  lot  to  reply 
to  iiim  on  the  general  question  of  the  Gothic 
revival,  hut  only  as  regards  the  revival  of  tho 
Perpendicular,  and  this  I havo  done  Avuth  such 
poAver  as  I possess.  It  seems  to  me  that  a style 
which  is  native  to  England, — a style  AA’hich  Avas 
tho  most  active  in  the  Avhole  range  of  English 
art,  Avhich  has  an  illimitable  variety  of  types, 
and  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  resources,  is  not 
to  be  shelved  by  an  essentially  reproductive  age 
like  tbe  present  without  detriment  to  the  hopes 
of  modem  architecture.  A style  native  to 
England  in  her  palmy  days,  when  both  the 
characteristics  of  the  race,  and  of  her  national 
art,  bad  become  intensified  and  perfected  by 
time  and  culture,  must  naturally  have  AAothiu  it 
those  conditions  Avhich  best  enable  tho  English- 
man to  express  himself  for  all  time. 

I say  this  because  I hold  that  in  a truo  sense 
tho  Perpendicular  is  tho  English  parallel  of  the 
art  of  Phidias, — that  it  does  not  simply  repre- 
sent tho  thoughts  and  capacities  of  one  age 
only,  but  that,  like  tbe  art  of  Phidias,  it  sums 
up  the  best  of  the  complex  gifts  of  a race 
ouco  for  all.  It  is  the  index  of  the  English 
mind  at  the  time  of  its  highest  visitation,  when 
the  English  genius  is  roused  to  the  full  height  of 
its  varied  powers.  I hold  that  all  that  tho 
Englishman  has  instinctively  of  sense  of  grace, 
of  majesty,  of  judgment  in  proportion,  of 
mystery,  of  grotesqueness,  of  refinement,  of 
humour, — all  the  lights  and  shades  of  his  cha- 
racter,— have  a home  there.  The  Perpendicular 
is  to  me  the  abiding,  conclusive  testimony  of 


the  tmly  great  spirit  of  English' art.  I see  this 
spirit  under  various  interpretations,  but  still 
tbe  self-same  spirit,  alike  in  the  deep  solemnity 
of  Winchester,  the  massiveness  of  Sherborne, 
the  elegance  of  Gloucester,  tho  spaciousness  and 
large  quietude  of  Salle  and  Lavenharo,  the  rich- 
ness of  Cawston  and  Southwold,  the  majesty  of 
Wrington  and  Leigh  - on  - Mendip,  the  sober 
picturosqneness  of  Haddon,  and  Coventry,  and 
Hover.  It  is  not  that  one  county  is  ahead  of 
another,  but  that  our  forefathers  were  at  the 
full  height  of  their  artistic  stature  everywhere 
alike  ; that  they  were  at  their  level  best  from 
Land’s  End  to  Flamborough  Head,  from  Smith- 
wold  to  St.  David’s. 

We  have  a parallel  culmination  of  English 
genius  in  another  phase  of  art  in  tho  literature 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  And,  in  conclusion,  let 
me  submit  these  Iaa’o  points  to  yonr  considera- 
tion,— first,  that  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  and 
Spenser,  and  Bacon,  and  Marlowe,  still  hold 
their  own  in  tbe  sympathies  of  this  nineteenth 
century;  time  does  not  dethrone  them;  cul- 
ture does  not  lessen  their  glory.  Secondly,  that 
they  are  the  models  of  the  best  literature  of  to- 
day. Thero  is  only  one  English-speaking  poet 
as  original  in  poetry  as  Mr.  Stevenson  affects  to 
be  in  architecture,  and  ho  is  of  American 
notoriety, — Walt  Whitman  by  name.  Every 
other  poet  is  great  enough  to  acknowledge  that 
he  serves  his  generation  best  by  treading  in  tho 
footsteps  of  his  sires.  He  knows  that  he  addresses 
the  same  race  as  Shakspeare,  and  he  uses  tho 
same  means,  hoping  for  like  results.  And  this 
is  our  standpoint  in  this  Gothic  revival.  We 
hold  to  the  fellowship  of  English  genius  through 
all  times ; we  draw  no  hard-and-fast  line  be- 
tween the  works  of  one  period  and  another  : to 
us  they  are  not  conflicting,  but  harmonious  and 
sympathetic.  And  while  we  would  allow  tho 
” Free  Classicists  ” perfect  liberty  to  assimilate 
all  manner  of  alien  matter  in  the  elaboration  of 
their  oAvn  system  of  composition,  we  claim  like 
toleration  in  tbe  free  development  of  the  Gothic 
architectui‘0  of  England,  in  its  entirety  and 
fulness,  Avithout  partiahty  or  restraint. 

A brief  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs. 
A.  Payne,  W.  P.  Potter,  and  H.  L.  Florence 
took  part,  and,  a voto  of  thanks  having  been 
accorded  to  the  author,  the  meeting  terminated. 


RECENT  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  REMAINS 
OF  A ROMAN  VILLA  AT  ABINGER, 
SURREY. 

Surrey  has  not  been  celebrated  for  its  ” finds  ” 
of  Roman  A'illas,  for  although  there  Avere,  doubt- 
less,  many  of  them  situated  near  the  famous 
“ Stane-stroet,”  which  ran  through  the  centre 
of  the  county  in  a south-westerly  direction  to 
Chichester,  the  Regnum  of  the  Romans,  very 
few  have  been  met  Avith,  and  those  that  have, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Walton 
Heath,  discovered  some  hundred  years  ago, 
and  the  traces  of  two  others  at  Bletchingley, 
under  White  Hill,  and  at  Woodcote,  near  Sutton, 
found  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  presented 
no  features  of  importance,  and  have  scarcely 
been  noticed  at  all  in  consequence. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  much  interest  wo  learn 
of  the  discovery  of  a Roman  villa  at  Abinger, 
not  far  from  Dorking,  Avbero  tbe  “ Stane-street  ” 
can  still  be  traced  on  its  way  into  Snasex,  and 
close  upon  tbe  well-known  Cold  Harbour,*  under 
Leitb  Hill,  that  vantage-ground  of  Surrey,  from 
AA'hose  summit,  Evelyn  says,  can  be  seen  “ tAvelvo 
or  thirteen  counties,”  though  Aubrey  writes 
some  ten,  “and  by  the  help  of  a telescope” 
another,  naming  “Wiltshire”!  The  remains 
are  situated  in  a field  gently  rising  to  the  north 
side  of  the  road  to  the  village  of  Abinger  from 
WottoD,  and  is  on  tbe  property  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hem-y  Farrer,  of  Abinger  Hall,  once  tbe  seat 
of  tbe  Scarletts,  the  famous  “ Sir  James,”  tho 
first  Baron  Abinger,  having  resided  in  a mansion 
which  has,  however,  been  pulled  doAvn  some 
years,  and  near  to  the  site  of  Avhich  the  present 
OAATicr  of  tbe  estate  has  built  a commodious 
Elizabethan  structure. 


* Although  the  exact  etymology  of  the  word  "Cold 
Harbour”  has  excited  much  attention  from  time  to  time, 
no  two  antiquaries  being  now  quite  aatislied  as  to  its  origin 
or  meaning,  it  is  worthy  of  the  remark  that  the  term  seldom 
or  never  appears  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a Roman 
road  or  station,  and  although  at  this  very  Cold  Harbour 
many  explorations  have  been  made  for  Roman  remains 
without  any  being  found  as  yet,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
after  this  discovery  so  near,  that  it  was  some  outpost 
for  observation,  probably  attached  to  a station  there,  and 
iu  connexion  with  the  proprietor  or  other  great  roan  to 
whom  the  building  bdotiged,  aud  who  bad,  with  so  much 
taste,  selected  so  beautiful  a neighbourhood  to  live  in. 
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To  Mr.  Fairer  is  due  the  credit  of  pursuing 
the  discovery,  which,  as  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  resulted  from  a simple  act  of  useful  hus- 
bandry, for  whilst  a certain  piece  of  land  close 
to  some  farm  buildings  was  being  dug  into  for 
a kitchen  garden,  large  quantities  of  stones  and 
tiles  were  brought  to  the  surface,  and  at  once 
proclaimed  the  fact  that  they  were  part  of  the 
foundations  of  some  ancient  dwelling.  Mr. 
Farrer's  attention  being  directed  to  the  circum- 
stance, he  immediately  set  to  work  carefully  to 
uncover  the  remaining  portion  of  ground,  and  in 
doing  so,  fortunately  came  upon  the  present  re- 
mains of  the  building,  and  which  promises,  from 
all  appearances,  much  further  to  reward  his 
zeal,  and  prove  itself  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
villas  yet  discovered  in  Surrey,  and  perhaps 
destined  to  be  a rival  of 
the  famous  ono  at  Bignor, 

“Ad  Decimum,”  the  station 
at  the  tenth  milestone  from 
Chichester,  the  Regnum 
of  the  Itineraries,  and  close 
by  the  “ Stane-street,”  or 
same  Roman  road,  upon 
which  the  Abinger  Villa  is 
situated,  and  not  more  than 
some  thirty  miles  off,  though 
in  the  next  county  to  it. 

Mr.  B.  Hicklin,  of  Rose- 
hill,  Dorking,  a member  of 
tho  British  Archaeological 
Association,  having  heai'd 
of  the  discovery  of  the  villa 
in  question,  which  took  place 
a little  more  than  two 
months  ago,  through  a 
neighbouring  antiquary, 
went  over  to  view  it,  and 
seeing  enough,  from  his 
knowledge  of  Roman  re- 
mains in  Italy,  to  suspect 
it  would  prove  unimportant 
addition  to  the  antiquities 
of  Surrey,  ho  invited  some 
of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Association  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  ruins,  and  judge 
for  themselves  what  they 
thought  of  it.  This  visit 
took  place  last  week,  and 
enough  was  seen,  under  tho 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hicklin,  fully  to  coropensato 
for  the  journey. 

The  present  appearance  of  tho  remains,  as 
given  in  the  plan  accompanying  this  notice,  and 
which  was  made  on  tho  spot  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Sparrow,  from  Wolverhampton,  who,  with  bis 
brother  and  Mr.  George  G.  Adams,  F.S.A.,  took 
the  measurements,  (shows  only  a part  of  tho 
villa,  a hedge-row  to  tho  south  cutting  off  com- 
munication at  present  with  tho  land  below,  and 
from  which,  unfortunately,  as  already  noticed, 
was  taken  the  large  quantities  of  stones  and 
broken  tiles  before  the  knowledge  was  obtained 
of  the  nature  of  the  structure  of  which  they 
fonned  so  integral  a part. 

Although  it  is  intended  again  to  dig  into  this 
land,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  the  general 
remains  will  have  disappeared,  although,  as  no 
hypocaust  has  yet  been  met  with,  or  pavements 
cither,  nor,  beyond  some  pieces  of  flue  tiles  and 
white  tessera?,  anything  indicating  their  exist- 
ence, it  may  be  hoped  they  will  yet  be  found 
almost  intact,  cither  in  the  land  below  or  tho 
untouched  land  above  and  to  the  eastward  of 
the  present  opened  portions  of  the  remains. 

These  consist,  as  tho  diagram  shows,  of  a 
portion  of  the  atiHnm,  or  reception-hall,  of  a 
Roman  villa,  paved  with  small  red  tesserfe,  in 
many  places  very  uneven  from  the  subsidence 
of  the  soil ; it  measures  15  ft.  from  north-west 
to  north-east,  and  nearly  tho  same  to  the  hedge- 
row, where  at  present  communication  apparently 
ceases,  although  on  the  removal  of  this  mound 
there  is  little  doubt  but  more  of  the  atrium  will 
be  found. 

Above  this  part  of  the  building  are  indica- 
tions of  two  walls  running  north-west,  which 
probably  enclosed  a chamber,  but  of  which 
nothing  now  can  be  recovered,  the  earth  having 
been  long  ago  removed  or  worn  away  far  below 
the  level  of  the  present  remains.  To  the  east 


which  is  nearly  square,  measuring  11  ft.  6 in.  in 
length  by  11  ft.  in  breadth,  and  having,  as  given 
on  the  plan,  a wall  rnmiing  from  it,  still  going 
east,  and  enclosing  a part  of  a room  9 ft.  wide. 

If  farther  excavations  are  carefully  carried 
on,  it  is  probable  that  in  this  direction  will  bo 
found  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  building, 
as  towards  the  end  of  the  house,  opposite  to  the 
atrium,  were  usually  many  important  chambers, 
including  tho  peristyle. 

On  the  party  quitting  the  remains,  some  of 
them  visited  Mr.  Farrer’s  house,  and  inspected 
tho  interesting  collection  ho  has  already  begun 
there  of  coins — silver  and  bronze, — several  being 
of  Constantine,  and  one  of  Faustina,  the  wife  of 
Constantine  11. , who  died  master  of  all  the 
empire,  A.D.  361 ; mixed  pottery,  some  Samian 


a length  of  100  yards  into  tho  bed  of  the  river, 
powers  being  also  sought  in  the  Bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  a floating-stage  in  connexion  •with 
tho  pier.  The  Acton  junction  line  commences 
in  the  parish  of  Acton,  by  a jnnetion  with  tho 
North  and  South-Western  Junction  Line,  and 
terminates  in  the  parish  of  Ealing  by  a junction 
with  tho  Ealing  branch  of  tho  company,  now  in 
course  of  construction.  The  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany  promote  a Bill  seeking  powers  to  extend 
their  lino  from  the  Aldgato  Station  to  the  Tower, 
and  also  for  powers  to  construct  an  extension 
line  from  the  Regent’s-circus  to  tho  Farringdon 
Station.  In  respect  of  the  last-named  proposed 
line  there  is  also  a duplicate  application  by  a 
company  to  be  incorporated,  -ft-ith  powers  to 
construct  a line  between  tho  points  named.  A 


ware,  pieces  of  tiles,  Bomo  with  nails  attached 
to  them,  showing  they  belonged  to  the  roof; 
fragments  of  white  and  red  tessera?,  broken 
vases  and  other  vessels,  &c.,  all  found  intho  debris, 
and  likely,  let  us  hope,  to  bo  largely  added  to. 

On  Wednesday  last,  at  tho  first  evening 
meeting  of  the  British  Archmological  Associa- 
tion this  year,  Mr.  George  R.  Wright,  F.S.A., 
who  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hicklin  took  an  active 
part  in  the  above  exploration  of  the  Abinger 
Villa,  read  a paper  on  the  subject  of  this  article, 
and  was  able  to  illustrate  it  by  some  of  tho 
antiquities  found  on  the  site,  and  kindly  lent 
him  for  that  purpose,  and  a full  account  of 
which  will  in  due  coarse  appear  in  the  Society’s 
Journal. 


THE  PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION  FOR 
THE  ENSUING  SESSION. 

PHOJF.CTKD  RAILWA'Y  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  'WORKS. 

The  penod  has  again  come  round  when  the 
Parliamentary  notices  are  given  in  respect  of 
powers  for  the  construction  of  new  railway  and 
other  public  works  and  buildings,  aud  on 
examining  the  official  list  of  plans  which  have 
just  been  deposited  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  private  Bill  legislation  of  1878  will 
include  the  consideration  of  several  project.?  of 
a highly-important  character.  The  entire 
number  of  Bills  is  upwards  of  320,  of  which  more 
than  100  are  in  connexion  with  railway  projects, 
whilst  tramway,  gas  and  water,  town  improve- 
ments, and  pier  and  harbour  undertakings  are 
unusually  numerous.  No  fewer  than  thirty  of 
the  different  projects  affect  the  metropolis,  eleven 
of  which  are  in  connexion  with  railways. 

These  include  a Bill  promoted  by  the  Metro- 
politan District  Company  for  powers  to  con- 
struct a new  line  to  Fnlham,  together  with  a 


, pier  on  the  Thames  ; and  also  a jnnetion  line  at 
is  a well-defined  apartment,  with  thick  divisional  Acton.J  The  proposed  line  to  Fulham  commences 
walls  of  stone  and  tile  or  Roman  brick,  in  the  parish  of  Kensington,  by  a junction  with 
measuring  11  ft.  6 in.  in  length  by  7 ft.  6 in.  in  the  existing  railway  of  the  company  at  the  south 
width;  and  another  of  similar  dimensions,  going  ' end  of  tho  platform  of  tho  West  Brompton 
eastward  still.  The  wall  at  the  end  seems  to  . Station,  terminating  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
stop  there,  although  a closer  digging  may  deter-  Fulham,  on  the  bank  of  tho  river  Thames,  at 
mine  not  so,  as  is  the  case  with  the  chamber  Willow  Bank.  The  proposed  pier  commences  at 
exactly  south-east  of  the  one  just  described,  the  termination  of  the  railway,  and  extends  for 


new  company  also  apply  for  powers  to  make  a 
line  between  Fnlham  aud  Walham  Green,  tho 
route  being  from  Hammersmith,  by  a jimction 
with  tho  Hammersmith  and  Cityline,  to  Walham- 
green  and  Fulham.  Several  of  tho  great  com- 
panies promote  Bills  for  extension  works  within 
the  Metropolitan  area.  Amongst  others,  the 
London  and  North-Western  Company  in  their 
Bill  seek  powers  for  the  purchase  of  land 
and  buildings  at  West  Ham,  adjoining 
tho  North  Woolwich  branch  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Company  ; also  land  and  buildings 
in  Stratford,  on  the  east  side  of  tho  North 
London  line ; also  land  and  buildings  in  tho 
Minories,  Whitechapel,  for  the  enlargement  of 
their  Hayclon-square  goods  station  ; likewise  land 
and  buildings  in  St.  Martin’s-lane  j together 
with  powers  to  lay  dovn  lines  of  railway  in 
Worship-street,  Primrose-street,  and  Skinner- 
street.  The  Midland  Company's  Bill  includes 
powers  to  construct  a branch  line  at  Kensing- 
ton, in  connexion  with  their  extensive  coal  and 
merchandise  dep6t,  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, adjoining  tho  Kensington  High-street  sta- 
tion  of  the  Metropolitan  Company.  The  Great 
Western  Company  likewise  seek  powers  for  ex- 
tensive purchases  of  property  in  Paddington  and 
Kensington  for  station  extension  purposes.  Tho 
South-Eastern  Company’s  Bill  includes  powers 
to  purchase  from  the  Charing-cross  Hotel  Com- 
pany the  buildings  in  extension  of  tho  hotel  now 
in  progress  between  Villiera-street  and  Bucking- 
ham-street.  The  Great  Eastern  Company’s 
Bill  contains  powers  for  the  widening  and  im- 
provement  of  their  North  Wool-wieh  branch,  and 
that  portion  of  the  main  line  between  Bethnal- 
green  and  Bow.  The  Metropolitan  Inner  Circle 
Completion  Company  promote  a Bill  containing 
clauses  for  extension  of  time  for  completing  tho 
link-line  between  the  Mansion-house  and  Aid- 
gate,  and  also  powers  to  make  arrangements  ■with 
other  companies.  In  addition  to  their  various 
powers  Bill,  the  London  and  Brighton  Company 
have  a Bill  empowering  them  to  construct  a new 
line  from  Croydon  to  East  Grinstcad ; whilst 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  and  the  South. 
Eastern  Companies  jointly  promote  a Bill,  em- 
powering  them  to  enter  into  working  arrange- 
ments with  a view  to  amalgamation. 
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There  are  no  fewer  than  twenty  Bills,  in  addi- 
tion  to  fifteen  Board  of  Trade  applications,  for 
powers  to  construct  tramways  in  several  of  the 
great  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Amongst  them  is  a Bill  promoted  by  a company 
to  bo  incorporated  for  the  construction  of  a 
tramway  between  King’s-cross  and  the  City, 
commencing  in  Pentonville-road,  and  terminating 
in  Farringdon-road,  near  Saffron-bill  and  Ely- 
place.  Another  Bill  is  fur  the  construction  of 
tramways  in  different  parfc.s  of  Croydon  and 
Buburb.s.  There  is  also  a Board  of  Trade  appli- 
cation fur  powers  to  constrnct  a tramway  from 
the  South-Western  Railway  Station  to  the  camp 
at  Aldcrshott. 

There  are  upwards  of  sixty  gas  and  water 
Bills,  several  of  them  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance,  including  tbo  two  Bills  promoted  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Metropolitan  water  companies  and 
tho  construction  of  now  works ; also  the 
gigantic  scheme  projected  by  tbo  Manchester 
Corporation  for  obtaining  a water  supply 
from  Thirlmerc,  in  Cumberland.  The  bills  of 
this  class  also  include  one  promoted  by  “ The 
South  Loudon  Spring  Water  Company,"  whose 
object  is  " to  utilise  the  pure  spring  water  now 
lying  underneath  Tooting  and  Streatham.” 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  their  New 
Works  Bill,  seek  powers  to  construct  wells  and 
pumping-stations  near  Redbill,  Hayes  parish 
(Middlesex),  Epsom,  Keston  in  Kent,  Eynsford 
in  Kent,  near  the  Eynsford  Station  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  and 
Grays  Thurrock  in  Essex.  Also  three  reser- 
voirs, one  in  Great  Stanmore,  Middlesex ; one 
in  Baustead,  near  Epsom  Do-wns ; and  one  in 
tho  parish  of  Chelsfield,  Kent.  The  Bill  like- 
wise contains  powers  for  tbo  constrnction  of 
mains  and  aqueducts  sevci’al  miles  in  length. 
The  Bill  also  contains  the  usual  powers  as  to 
compulsory  purchase  of  land,  tho  official  notice 
stating  that  tho  object  is  " to' afford  a supply 
of  water  to  every  dwelling  in  tho  metropolis 
now  supplied  with  water  by  any  water-works 
company,  or  which  may  be  so  supplied  at  the 
time  when  tbo  works  of  tho  Board  shall  be  in 
operation."  Another  clause  is  “ to  impose  a 
condition  and  obligation  upon  all  persons  who 
may  bo  supplied  with  water  by  the  Board  to 
take  a supply  of  water  from  the  water-works 
company  within  whoso  limits  of  supply  the 
premises  of  such  respective  persons  may  ho 
sitnato.”  The  promoters  of  the  South  Loudon 
Spring  Water  project  in  their  Bill  apply  for 
powers  for  supplying  water  from  tho  springs  at 
Tooting,  with  power  to  supply  water  to  the 
various  parishes  and  townships  of  Wimbledon, 
Croydon,  Kingston,  Lewisham,  Streatham, 
Tooting,  Camberwell,  Lambeth,  and  tbo  neigh- 
bourhood. The  proposed  well  and  pumping- 
station  is  in  Tooting,  in  the  parish  of  Streatham, 
on  the  north-east  side  of  Garret-lane,  with  a 
reservoir  immediately  adjacent.  The  project 
also  involves  the  constrnction  of  three  other 
reservoirs,  in  addition  to  tho  one  just  named, 
and  includes  a service-reservoir  and  pumping- 
station  in  the  parish  of  Croydon,  on  the  west 
side  of  Beulah-hill,  near  South  Norwood  j also 
a reservoir  in  tho  parish  of  Lewisham,  on  the 
east  side  of  Sydenham-hill ; and  another  reser- 
voir in  tho  parish  of  Wimbledon.  Powers 
are  likemse  sought  for  constructing  several 
miles  of  aqueducts,  and  laying  down  pipes  in 
the  several  parishes  included  in  tbo  project, 
namely,  Camberwell,  Lambeth,  and  the  imme- 
diate locality. 

The  Bills  of  a miscellaneous  character  for  pro- 
jected works  affecting  the  metropolis  include 
one  promoted  by  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  the  purchase  of  Plumstead  Common, 
with  powers  to  erect  a lodge  at  Blackheath; 
also  to  pro-vido  for  the  maintenance  of  Plum- 
stead  Common  and  Sboulder-of-Mutton-green. 
Tho  Bill  contains  provisions  for  excluding  " all 
gipsies,  hawkers,  and  rogues  and  vagabonds” 
from  the  common  and  green,  and  there  is  also  a 
danse  for  the  prevention  of  bird-catching,  bird- 
trapping,  and  tho  robbing  of  birds’  eggs,  or  the 
shooting  or  chasing  of  game.  The  Board  have 
also  another  Bill  under  the  head  of  “ Metro- 
politan Management  and  Buildings  Acts,”  to 
enlarge  and  amend  some  of  the  present  powers 
as  to  buildings  possessed  by  the  Board.  One  of 
tho  clauses  empowers  tho  Board  to  impose  new 
restrictions  with  respect  to  tho  erection  or 
alteration  of  houses  and  buildings,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  distances  at  which  such 
structures  shall  ho  from  the  centre  of  any 
carriage-road  or  footway.  Another  clause  pro- 
vides for  the  proventiou  of  using  for  carriage 


traffic  of  roads  being  of  loss  than  40  ft.  in  width 
where  there  arc  houses  on  each  side  of  tho  road, 
and  of  less  width  than  20  ft.  where  there  are 
only  houses  on  one  side.  The  Bill  likewise  con- 
tains provisions  as  to  the  foundations  and  sites 
of  houses  and  buildings,  and  tho  mode  in  which, 
and  tho  materials  with  which,  such  foundations 
shall  be  formed;  also  clauses  as  to  the  descrip- 
tion and  quality  of  the  substances  of  which  the 
walls  shall  be  formed  ; enlarged  powers  to  tho 
Board  as  to  the  removal  of  dangerous  structures ; 
and  increased  powers  to  the  Board  with  re.spcc* 
to  theatres,  music-halls,  and  other  places  of 
ontertainmont,  with  powers  to  insist  upon  any 
alterations  in  any  such  buildings  which  the 
Board  may  consider  necessary  for  tho  public 
safety  and  convenience.  Tho  Corporation  pro- 
mote a Bill  containing  various  powers,  one  of 
which  has  reference  to  the  throwing  open  of 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Another  clause  in  tho 
Bill  gives  powers  to  the  Corporation  to  plant, 
drain,  and  improve  Epping  Forest,  to  build  and 
repair  lodges  and  other  buildings,  and  to  make 
roads  and  ponds,  and  execute  other  works  so 
as  to  make  the  forest  a place  of  recreation  for 
tho  public.  The  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  portion 
of  tho  Bill  confirms  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  tbo  Coi'poration  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  under  which  tbo  churchyard  is  in 
future  to  bo  managed  by  the  Corporation  as  an 
open  space  and  ornamental  garden.  The  Cor- 
poration have  also  another  Bill  for  the  widening 
of  Loudon  Bridge.  Tho  Bill  contains  clauses 
providing  for  the  widening  of  tbo  bridge  lift, 
on  each  side,  commencing  on  tho  City  side  in 
King  William-street,  near  the  public  stair 
between  King  William-street  and  Lower  Thames- 
strect  on  the  east  side,  and  tho  public  stair  be- 
tween King  William-street  and  Upper  Thames- 
Btreet  on  the  west  sido ; and  on  tbo  Surrey  side, 
nearly  opposite  to  tho  railway  approach  from 
High-street.  There  is  also  a Bill  containing 
powers  for  constructing  a bridge  across  the 
Thames  commencing  at  a point  between  the 
Tower  and  St.  Katharine’s  Docks,  and  termi- 
nating on  tho  Surrey  side  of  tho  river  near 
Freo-scbool-street,  Horselydown.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public 
Builclinga  promote  a Bill  to  purchase,  by  com- 
pulsion,  for  new  public  buildings,  ‘‘all  the  lauds, 
houses,  buildings,  streets,  roads,  and  premises 
within  tho  area  boimded  on  tho  north  by  Charles- 
atreet,  and  that  portion  of  Parliament-street 
which  was  formerly  Upper  Charles-stroet ; on 
tho  sonth-side  by  Great  George-street ; on  tho 
east  by  Parliament-street ; and  on  the  west  by 
St.  James’s  Park.”  The  Commissioners  have 
likewise  a Bill  for  powers  to  purchase  additional 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coveut-garden 
and  Bow-street,  for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
Bow-street  Police  Court  buildings.  The  Post- 
office  authorities  have  a Bill  containing  clauses 
and  powers  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
national  telegraphs  vested  in  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  to  afford  greater  facilities  for 
putting  down  and  repairing  and  working  the 
telegraphs.  There  is  also  a Bill  in  which  powers 
are  sought  for  tbo  construction  of  a new  bridge 
in  Cromwell-road,  over  the  West  London  Exten- 
sion and  Metropobtan  District  Railways,  at  the 
junction  of  Cromwell-road  West  with  Warwick- 
road.  There  is  likewise  a Bill  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Albert-terrace,  Hyde-park,  with  powers 
to  make  a new  road  from  Knightsbridge  into 
Hyde  Park,  in  the  line  of  Sloane-street. 

A special  feature  amongst  the  undertakings 
affecting  the  several  large  towns  is  tho  number 
of  tramways  promoted  by  tbo  various  municipal 
bodies.  Thus,  tho  Corporations  of  Liverpool, 
Manchestei*,  Bolton,  Oldham,  and  other  places, 
are  applying  for  powers  to  lay  down  and  work 
tramways  in  their  respective  localities,  the 
Liverpool  and  Bolton  Corporations  also  including 
in  their  Bills  powers  for  working  the  lines  with 
steam  or  other  mechanical  power.  The  Liver- 
pool  authorities  further  take  powers  for  tho 
conveyance  on  their  lines  of  materials  for  sani- 
tary purposes,  and  there  is  also  a provision 
for  running  workmen’s  carriages  at  reduced 
faros. 

There  are  upwards  of  twenty  projects  con- 
nected  mth  docks,  piers,  and  harbours,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  them  being  that  for  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  Newhaven 
harbour  and  dock.  The  proposed  works  under 
the  Bill  are  to  consist  of  a breakwater,  extend, 
ing  900  yards  seaward,  together  with  a quay 
or  wharf,  and  with  a sea  - wall  300  yards  in 
length,  which  will  form  a new  western  entrance 
to  tho  harbour.  In  connexion  -with  tho  works 
it  is  also  proposed  to  construct  a ae-w  branch 


railway  from  the  London  and  Brighton  line, 
crossing  over  the  river  Ouse,  and  terminating  at 
the  proposed  breakwater.  Like'wise  a new  dock 
on  tbe  east  side  of  the  river  Ouse,  twenty-fonr 
acres  in  extent,  with  a chamber  and  lock-gatos 
for  connecting  the  dock  with  the  harbour.  Tho 
Margate  Pier  and  Harbour  Company  seek 
powers  to  widen  parts  of  tbe  jetty,  and  to  con- 
struct landing-places  and  other  works.  Also 
powers  to  erect  a covered  pavilion  on  the  pier, 
with  two  landing-stages  at  the  head  of  the  pier. 
The  Kingston-npon-Hull  Dock  Company  have  a 
Bill  for  the  construction  of  a new  dock,  twenty- 
five  acres  in  extent.  Also  powers  to  pui'chaso  a 
large  extent  of  property  for  enlarging  some  of 
tho  existing  docks  and  quays  on  the  Humber. 
There  is  likewise  a Bill  with  powers  for  tho 
erection  of  a pier  at  Hythe,  2,200  ft.  in  length, 
together  with  a tramway,  toll-house,  and  other 
buildings  on  the  pier.  Tbo  Local  Board  of  South- 
end  apply  for  powers  to  construct  two  now  piers, 
and  to  enlarge  tho  present  pier.  The  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board  promote  a Bill  for  con- 
structing an  overhead  railway  along  tho  lino  of 
docks.  There  is  also  a Bill  for  powers  to  constrnct 
a bridge  over  tbe  Severn,  from  Ai-lingliani  to 
Newnham.  Tho  Blackpool  Pier  Company  have 
a Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  present  pier. 
Powers  are  likewise  sought  to  construct  au  open 
iron  pier  at  Filey  harbour,  extending  seaward 
2,000  ft.,  together  with  a stone  breakwater, 
1,150  ft.  in  length.  Another  Bill  seeks  powers 
for  constructing  a pier  and  sen-wall  in  tho  parish 
of  St.  Helen’s,  Isle  of  Wight ; whilst  another 
body  of  promoters  have  a Bill  for  the  erection 
of  a pier  at  Shauklin,  also  in  tbe  Isle  of  Wight. 

■ Powers  are  also  sought  for  the  erection  of  a 
pier,  1,200  ft.  in  length,  seaward,  at  Clifton  villo, 
together  with  saloons,  refreshment,  and  other 
rooms.  There  is  likewise  a Bill  with  powers  to 
erect  a promenade  pier  at  Plymouth,  500  ft.  in 
length.  Tho  Glamorganshire  Canal  and  Dock 
Company  have  a Bill  for  tho  construction  of 
docks,  a timber  float,  and  a railway,  at  Cardiff  ; 
and  there  is  also  a Bill  for  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Taff,  at  Cardiff. 

There  are  several  Bills  for  town  improvo- 
mauts  of  au  important  and  comprehensive  cha- 
racter from  more  than  a dozen  of  tho  great 
towns,  and  in  several  of  tho  Bills  very  stringent 
powers  as  to  the  elevation,  materials,  and 
sanitary  arrangements  of  buildings,  are  asked 
for.  The  to'wns  from  which  these  Bills  pro- 
ceed arc  respectively  Sheffield,  Nottingham, 
Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Swansea,  Jarrow,  Cli- 
theroe,  Burton-on-Treut,  and  Liverpool.  The 
Sheffield  Bill  contains  powers  as  to  the  means 
of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  chnrchos, 
chapels,  schools,  and  places  of  amusement.  Tho 
Clitheroe  Bill  includes  powers  to  erect  a new 
market ; whilst  that  from  Burton-on- Trent  con- 
tains clauses  for  the  erection  of  a new  town- 
hall,  municipal  offices,  conrt-houso,  market,  and 
station-house.  The  Huddersfield  Bill  contains 
powers  to  provide  dwellings  for  tho  working- 
classes ; powers  to  close  all  polluted  ■wells 
within  tho  borough ; and  also  powers  to  pro- 
vido  public  water-closets  and  lavatories,  and  to 
charge  for  the  same.  The  Jarrow  Bill,  amongst 
other  powers,  contains  clauses  for  the  erection 
of  a new  to'wn.hall,  municipal  buildings,  borough 
court,  police  courts  and  offices,  slaughter-houses, 
&c.  The  Nottingham  Bill  contains  exceptionally 
comprehensive  powers  as  to  buildings  and  general 
sanitary  arrangements,  one  provision  being  that 
when  a house  or  other  building  is  unoccupied, 
the  owner  shall  bo  held  responsible  for  keeping 
it  clean,  and  sweeping  tho  footpaths  in  front  of 
it.  Another  clause  prevents  tho  first  occupancy 
as  a dwelling-house  of  any  new  building  in  any 
new  street  until  such  street  shall  be  formed, 
drained,  and  metalled,  to  the  satisfaction  of  tho 
corporation ; and  also  to  provent  tho  first  ocen- 
pancy  as  a dwelKng-houso  of  any  building  until 
tho  granting  of  a certificate  by  the  corporation 
that  such  building  is  in  accordance  with  tho 
building  bye-laws  of  tho  borough,  aud  tho 
drainage  complete  and  duly  ventilated.  Another 
clause  provides  that  due  notice  shall  be  given  to 
tbe  corporation  when  any  person  within  tho 
borough  is  suffering  from  smallpox,  cholera,  or 
any  contagious  disease. 

The  Bill  for  the  great  water-sche'me  of  the 
Manchester  corporation  contains  a clause  giving 
powers  to  the  corporation  to  purchase  or  lease 
for  the  drainage  area  of  tho  works  tlio  moun- 
tain land  around  Thirimere,  containing  8,550 
acres,  subject  to  rights  of  pasturage.  Powers 
are  Ukewis©  sought  to  divert  and  impound  up- 
wards of  forty  streams  and  brooks  which  flow 
into  the  lake. 
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ASSOCIATION  OP 
MUNICIPAL  AND  SANITAKT  ENGINEEES 
AND  SUEVEYORS. 

THE  BYE-LAW?. 

A MEETING  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home 
and  Eastern  Counties  Committee  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Hartford,  Kent,  on  Saturday, 
the  15th  ult.,  when  tho  foUo’wing  members 
were  present : — 

ileBsrs.  Ashmead,  Bristol  (president) ; Allen,  Stratford- 
on-Avon  ; Angel],  Stratford;  Anaeomb,  Maidstone  j 
Bnekham,  Ipswich;  Cross,  Dewsbnry;  Ditehstn,  Harwich  ; 
Eilice-Clark,  Hove  ; Goodohiid,  Teddington  ; Jones, 
Ealing  : Harding,  Epsom;  Honeyoombe.Ifoithfleet;  Hope, 
Colchester;  Lemon,  Southampton;  Manghan,  Grimsby: 
Newman,  Hyde  : MaoaulaT,  Kingston-on-Thames;  May, 
Town-Mailing;  Noot,  Tonbridge;  Lewis,  Eofleld  ; Cook, 
TYare;  Procter,  Boltoa  ; Piitehard,  Warwick;  Richards, 
Burslem  ; Rogers,  Hornsey  ; Smethurst,  Sowerby  Bridge  ; 
Walker,  Croydon  ; Stores,  Sonthend  ; and  a considerable 
number  ofvieitors. 

Tho  Model  Bye-Laws  recently  issnod  by  tbo 
Local  Government  Board  were  discussed. 

Mr.  Augell  moved  the  first  resolution,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Local  Government  Board  be  me- 
morialised to  sanction  tho  payment  of  town 
surveyors  by  fees.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the 
metropolitan  district  the  system  of  payment  by 
fees  had  been  carried  out  for  many  years, — the 
duties  of  tho  district  surveyors  being  heavy, 
and  entailing  a large  amount  of  work.  The 
bye-laws  of  the  Local  Government  Board  con- 
tained much  more  stringent  clauses  than  the 
bye-laws  now  in  force  in  most  towns,  and  if 
adopted  would  throw  upon  the  surveyors  addi- 
tional work,  such  as  was  never  contemplated  a 
few  years  ago,  and  to  see  which  carried  out 
would  require  a considerable  increase  in  their 
staff.  Ho  suggested  that  the  salaries  of  the 
surveyors  should  be  raised  in  proportion  to  their 
work,  and  that  the  fees  should  be  paid  to  the 
credit  of  tho  authority, — not  directly  to  tho  sur- 
veyor, as  that  would  bring  about  an  amount 
of  personal  inconvenience  an  officer  should  not 
be  subjected  to.  Speculating  builders  now 
obtained  the  services  of  a qualified  surveyor  to 
superintend  their  erections,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  their  roads  and  sewers,  without  paying 
for  them;  and  it  was  only  fair  to  the  bulk  of  the 
ratepayers,  for  whoso  protection  bye-laws  were 
made,  that  those  who  required  looking  after 
should  pay  some  proportion  of  the  expense.  As 
to  the  bye-laws,  his  opinion  was  a Building 
Act  for  the  entire  country  should  supersede  bye- 
laws. 

Mr.  Hope,  of  Colchester,  in  seconding  tho  reso- 
lution, said  if  the  new  bye-laws  were  to  be  en- 
forced, the  number  of  inspectors  for  buildings 
would  have  to  be  considerably  augmented.  The 
local  board  surveyor’s  work  had  increased  very 
materially  of  late  years,  and  if  ho  was  called 
upon  to  inspect  every  part  of  every  new  house, 
in  addition  to  his  other  work,  he  would  require 
a considerable  amount  of  assistance.  It  was  not 
fair  to  call  on  the  ratepayers  for  this, — those 
who  were  committing  the  faults  should  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  inspection. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  New- 
man, Lemon,  Jones,  Buckham,  and  Ashmead, 
all  of  whom  were  of  opinion  that  the  new  bye- 
laws threw  a great  amount  of  additional  work 
on  the  surveyors’  department,  and  that  it  would 
be  a fair  thing  to  tax  the  speculator  and  not 
the  ratepayers  for  supervision, 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  Ellice-Clark  moved  that  |tho  Council  of 
the  Association  report  on  tho  practicability  of 
carrying  out  the  new  bye-laws.  In  doing  so,  be 
said  it  appeared  as  if  the  Public  Health  Acta 
and  the  Model  Bye-Laws  were  dra^Ti  by  Parlia- 
mentary draughtsmen  and  engineers  in  the  sole 
interests  of  tho  fire-insurance  companies,  and 
that  the  borough  surveyors,  who  could  give  the 
Government  the  best  advice  on  the  subject,  had 
never  been  consulted  at  all,  was  a matter  of  fact. 
No  borongb  surveyors  had  been  examined  before 
any  of  tho  Parliamentary  Commissions  ; neither, 
80  far  as  he  knew,  had  they  over  been  consulted 
as  to  the  drafting  of  the  new  bye-laws.  This 
was  evident  from  somo  of  tho  clauses,  to 
which  he  would  briefly  call  attention.  In'  tho 
first  place,  there  was  a larger  and  greater 
variety  of  exempted  bnOdings  than  under  exist- 
ing bye-laws,  and  the  vexed  question  of  wooden 
outhouses  was  dealt  with  under  sub-section  H, 
but  not  satisfactorily,  inasmuch  as  they  knew 
there  were  hundreds  of  wooden  erections  con- 
stantly being  put  up  not  for  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  bye-laws,  and  it  was  well-nigh  impossible 
to  prevent  it.  Mr.  Clark  went  on  to  object  to 
m^y  of  the  proposed  laws  (most  of  those 
objected  to,  we  are  bound  to  say,  seem  to  us 


very  desirable),  and  maintained  that  these 
bye-laws  could  never  be  enforced  by  a sanitary 
authority ; neither  the  people  nor  the  authorities 
were  educated  up  to  them.  They  must  know 
that  most  towns  had  bye-laws,  and,  he  believed, 
in  a large  number  no  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
out  the  more  stringent  ones,  because  it  was  use- 
less to  pass  laws  so  much  in  advance  of  people’s 
ideas  ; if  they  did,  the  executive  found,  after 
much  trouble  and  personal  annoyance,  it  was 
useless,  and  after  many  attempts  they  were 
given  up  as  hopeless.  Let  them  attempt  to 
cany  out  tho  bye-laws  already  enacted,  and 
gradually  educate  their  constituents  up  to  them. 
They  wanted  restrictions  that  would  ensure 
working-people  dry  houses,  well  drained,  with 
pure  water  and  breathing-room.  Could  not 
these  be  secured  by  something  very  much  less 
stringent  than  the  Model  Bye-Laws,  which,  he 
believed,  no  authority  in  the  kingdom  had  or 
would  adopt  ? He  could  not  vote  with  Mr.  Angell 
for  a general  law  for  buildings, roads,  and  sewers. 
The  local  circumstances  were  so  entirely  different, 
as  he  knew  from  personal  experience,  that  he 
believed  it  impossible  to  meet  the  very  different 
cases  by  a general  Act. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  it 
was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  men  wlio 
could  best  give  an  opinion  on  these  subjects 
were  never  consulted,  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  such  inconsistencies  and  impracticable 
laws  placed  in  their  hands,  to  carry  out  which 
in  practice  they  found  impossible.  Whilst  there 
were  many  valuable  restrictions  in  tho  now 
bye-laws,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
they  went  far  beyond  those  existing,  and, 
as  far  as  he  co'dd  charge  his  memory, 
beyond  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  Bye- 
law 17  provided  for  a damp  course  6 in. 
above  the  surface  of  tho  ground  adjoining  the 
wall.  "Wliat  if  the  house  had  abasement  story  ? 
This  would  always  be  wet  where  the  ground  was 
not  excavated  to  the  depth  of  tho  lowest  floor, 
and  thus  half  of  its  value  was  lost. 

Tho  discussion  was  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Lemon,  Angell,  Buckham,  Newman,  Ashmead, 
and  others,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  members  afterwards  visited  the  Dartford 
Section  of  tho  West  Kent  Main  Sewer,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  tho  engi- 
neer, from  whom  it  was  learnt  that  nineteen 
shafts  have  been  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  sower, 
of  from  40  ft.  to  65  ft.  below  the  surface  ; that 
7,200  ft.  of  tho  sewer  in  tunnel,  and  13,500  ft.  in 
open  cutting,  had  been  constructed  eastward  of 
Penbill  Bridge ; that  3,200  ft.  of  the  Cray 
Valley  sewer  were  complete ; while  at  tho  outlet 
works  at  Dartford  3,600  ft.  of  sewer  and  tho 
floor  of  the  filters  and  reservoirs  were  in  a 
forward  state,  a total  length  of  5^  miles  of 
sewer  being  completed.  Tho  contractors  were 
Messrs.  John  Neave  & Sons. 

The  members  lunched  together,  and  returned 
to  town  in  the  evening. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. 

This  school,  which  opened  in  January,  1873, 
completed  its  fifth  year  and  fifteenth  term  on 
Saturday  last,  when  the  certificates  awarded  by 
the  examiners  were  presented  to  the  successful 
students.  The  number  of  students  in  tho  first 
term  was  nine ; in  the  last,  fifty-six. 

The  directors  of  the  school  have,  since  it 
opened,  been  successful  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
a succession  of  engineers  of  repute  to  preside  at 
the  closing  meetings  of  the  term,  and  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  work  of  tho 
students.  On  this  last  occasion,  General  Sir 
Arthur  T.  Cotton,  R.E.,  accepted  the  invitation 
to  preside,  but  was  prevented  from  attending  by 
urgent  business.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C., 
chaii'man  of  tho  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
effectively  performed  the  duties  in  his  absence. 
The  examiners  were  Messrs.  R.  P.  Spice,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  and  R.  H. 
TweddeU,  C.E. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  chairman,  presented  the  certificates.  The  lec- 
tures for  the  term  were  on  “ Materials  and  their 
Manufacture.”  Tliirty  students  attended  the 
lectures,  and  23  of  these  were  eligible  for  ex- 
amination ; of  these  18  passed  satisfactorily, 
and  were  awarded  certificates.  The  highest 
number  of  marks  attainable  is  242.  P.  J.  Scott 
was  first,  with  217  marks ; W.  A^  Fenton, 
second,  with  194  marks.  Each  of  the  18  students 
certificated  for  the  lecture  examination  had 
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second  certificates  for  merit  in  the  drawing-office 
or  other  section.  For  work  in  the  drawing-office 
9 certificates  were  awarded,  M.  F.  G.  Wilson 
first;  R.  L.  M'Laren  and  P.  J.  Ogle  equal 
seconds;  for  pattern-making,  8 certificates, 

F.  J.  Scott  first,  W.  H.  Brown  and  H.  C.  Trollope 
equal  seconds ; for  work  in  the  fitting-shop, 
C.  W.  Carrington  and  T.  E.  Fuller  equal  firsts; 
E.  Hott  second.  In  the  civil  engineering  section, 
11  certificates  were  awarded  to  students  of  the 
first  term, — their  work  being  practical  surveying 
and  levelling,  and  plans  and  estimated  of  rail- 
ways, <tc.,  for  Parliament, — G.  S.  Aitken  first, 

G.  B.  Jenyns  second,  A.  Pine  third.  For  students 
of  the  second  term, — their  work  being  pre- 
paring specifications,  estimates,  working  plans, 
and  drawings  for  harbours,  railways,  docks, 
<tc., — 6 certificates  were  awarded,  G.  S.  Firth 
first,  H.  U.  Wollaston  second.  Five  certificates, 
first  ajid  second  grades,  were  awarded  to 
students  in  the  colonial  section. 

Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  195  students  had 
entered  the  school  since  it  opened.  Of  thoso 
who  had  passed  through  the  school,  27  had  been 
taken  into  engineers’  offices  without  premium, 
and  69  had  been  taken  with  reduced  premium. 
From  this  Christmas,  47  of  the  students  who 
had  passed  through  the  school  would  be  earning 
tbeir  own  living  in  a variety  of  situations,  more 
or  less  intimately  connected  with  engineering. 
Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  a prize  given  by  Mr. 
Casson,  manager  of  Earl  Dudley’s  works,  had 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Bridge,  of  the  Colonial 
Section,  for  a paper  describing  tho  works ; for 
this  prize  Carrington  was  second,  and  McLaren 
third.  Other  prizes,  given  by  Mr.  Davis,  of 
Messrs.  Sharp,  Stewart,  & Co.’s  works,  Man- 
chester, had  been  awarded  to  Wilson  and  Car- 
rington equal  first,  and  Fuller  second,  for  papers 
on  “ Tools.”  Mr.  Wilson  was  glad  to  bo  able  to 
address  his  pupils  as  “ gentlemen,”  and  that 
there  was  not  a black  sheep  amongst  them. 


THE  “INNER  CIRCLE”  RAILWAY 
COMPLETION. 

At  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  on  the 
13th  nit.,  the  Improvement  Committee  pre- 
sented a report  on  tho  existing  Parliamentary 
powers  for  tho  completion  of  tho  Inner  Circle 
Railway,  and  other  subjects  connected  there- 
with. It  stated,  in  effect,  that  power  had  been 
taken  by  the  Acts  to  construct  four  new  streets 
in  the  City,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fenchurch- 
street  and  Eastcheap,  and  that  it  was  provided 
that  on  tho  completion  of  the  railway  and  the 
new  streets,  to  the  satisfaction  (as  regards  the 
streets)  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
those  Commissioners  should  pay  to  the  com- 
pany 130,000J.,  and  that  if  such  sum  was  con- 
tributed, and  the  streets  and  railway  opened, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  pay 
370,0001,  as  a contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
maWng  the  new  street  from  King  William-street 
to  Fenchurch-street.  Both  payments  were  con- 
ditional on  tho  completion  of  the  works,  includ- 
ing the  new  streets.  Tho  powers  for  the  con- 
struction of  tho  railway  and  streets  were  ex- 
tended to  August,  1879.  Possession  had  already 
been  given  to  tho  contractor  of  the  land  required 
at  tho  Mansion  House  station,  whence  to  East- 
cheap  tho  lino  would  bo  constructed  beneath 
Qneen  Victoria-street  and  Cannon-street,  and 
the  proper  notices  had  been  given  to  the  street 
authorities  in  respect  of  these  works.  The  con- 
tractor was  prepared  to  complete  the  line  to 
Eastcheap  by  September,  1878,  and  the  entire 
line  by  August,  1879,  and  the  contract  provided 
for  a bonus  on  earlier  completion,  which  he  con- 
sidered he  would  be  able  to  effect. 


Monoliths. — Mr.  Hosken  writes: — “I  observe, 
under  the  heading  of  ‘ Granite  Monoliths,’  the 
remarks  made  about  Cornish  granite  in  your 
pages,  and  especially  Penryn  granite.  I would 
endorse  the  statements,  and  beg  to  say  that  in 
one  of  the  quarries  belonging  to  Hosken  4 Co., 
near  Penryn,  there  is  now  one  block  of  good, 
sound  grey  granite  lying,  44  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide, 
and  averaging  at  least  10  ft.  thick,  being  14  ft. 
at  one  end  : so  here  is  a jointless,  flawless  block, 
capable  of  being  constructed  into  a monolith 
now,  14  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and  44  ft.  high. 
Of  course,  in  these  times,  when  labour  is  so 
costly,  the  expense  of  such  an  obelisk  would  be 
; great ; but  after  fifty  years  spent  in  developing 
granite  on  our  estates,  it  should  be  known  what 
the  capabilities  of  tbo  Penryn  granite  quarried 
are.” 
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CITIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 

The  President  of  this  Society  for  session 
1877-78  is  Mr.  H.  V.  F.  Valpy,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  papers  to  be 
read : — 

Jan,  10. — “House  Drainage,”  by  Mr,  H.  T.  Slunday, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E, 

Jan.  21, — “ Chimney  Shafts,”  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft. 

Feb,  7. — "Eicbmond  Water  Works,”  by  Mr.  A.  F,  E, 
Grant. 

Ffb.  21.— Discnasion  on  Mr.  Grant’s  paper. 

March  7.—“  Commonweal  r.  Bricks  and  Mortar,”  by 
Mr.  Eoht.  B.  Pownall,  architect. 

March  21. — “ Railway  Brakes,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Perrott, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 

April  11. — “ Gas  Works,”  by  Mr.  H,  Ellis  Hill,  Assoc, 
Insr.  C.E. 

Miy  2. — “ Landing  Pier  and  Concrete  Warehonses 
at  Thames  Haven,”  by  Mr.  William  C.  Street,  Assoc, 
last.  C.E. 

May  16. — “Improved  Mechanical  Appliances  relating 
to  Metallic  Mining,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Twite,  F.Q.S., 
r.E.G.8.,  F.R.A. 

May  30. — ‘‘  Works  in  SonHi  America  in  the  Time  of 
the  Jesuits  and  at  the  present  Day,”  by  Mr.  Percy  Burrell. 
Mem.  last.  C.E. 

Tho  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  June  6. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  in  the 
rooms  of  tho  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  7,  West- 
minster-chambers,  the  chair  being  taken  at 
Beveu  o’clock  each  evening. 

Visits  to  various  works  in  progress  will  be 
made  during  the  season. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

A RECENT  number  of  the  London  Gazette  gives 
n list  of  tho  exhibitors  in  the  British  section. 
These  number  505.  Amongst  them  are  to  be 
found  tho  names  of  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  Minton, 
and  Minton  Hollins,  & Co.,  for  tiles ; Messrs. 
WedgWood  & Copeland,  for  artistic  pottery ; 
Messrs.  Howell  & Sons,  for  mosaics,  &c. ; Messrs. 
Pitman  & Cuthbertson,  Jackson  & Graham, 
Holland,  Wirth,  Morton,  Scott  & Co.,  and  Col- 
linson  & Lock,  for  art  fnrnituro ; Messrs, 
Clayton  & Boll,  for  stained  gless ; Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  for  carved  work ; Messrs.  Lascelles,  and 
George  Trollope  & Sons,  for  high-class  joinery  ; 
and  many  other  well-known  names.  The  list 
occupies  thirty-soveu  pages  of  tho  London 
Gazette. 


THE  CADCGAN  AND  HANS  PLACE 
ESTATE. 

INCREASE  IN  VALUE  IN  250  YEARS. 

The  case  of  the  “Attorney  General -u.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  other  Trustees,” 
which  came  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  the 
other  day,  reveals  some  carious  instances  of  the 
unintended  effects  of  charity. 

Henry  Smith,  a citizen  and  alderman  of  London,  by 
bis  will  of  the  21th  of  April,  1627,  bequeathed  a sum  of 
1,OOOL  to  be  invested  in  land,  “of  die  yearly  value  of 
threescore  pounds  per  annum  at  the  least,”  and  distributed 
as  therein  Tnentioned  “ for  the  use  of  the  poor  captives 
being  slaves  under  the  Turkish  pirates,”  and  for  their 
relief  and  ransom.  The  testator  gave  another  1,0001.  to 
be  laid  out  in  land  of  the  same  value  “for  the  use  and 
relief  of  the  poorest  of  bis  kindred,  such  as  vrere  not  able 
to  work  for  their  living,— viz,,  sick,  aged,  and  impotent 
persons,  and  such  as  could  not  maintain  their  own 
charge.”  Later  on  in  his  will  he  said,  “That  in  the 
bestowing  and  distributing  of  bis  estate  and  goods  to  the 
poor  to  charitable  nses  it  was  according  to  bis  intent  and 
desire  that  those  of  his  kindred  who  were  poor,  aged, 
impotent,  or  any  other  way  unable  to  help  themselves, 
should  be  chiefly  preferred  and  respected.”  These  two 
Bums  of  l,000i.  were,  after  the  testator's  death,  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  about  eighty  acres  of  land  in  the  pariah  of 
fit.  Mary  Abbott,  Kensington,  and  in  Chelsea.  By  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1772,  which 
enabled  the  trustees  to  grant  buOding  leases  of  this 
land,  after  reciting  that  no  apportionment  on  behalf 
of  captives  had  been  made  since  1723,  and  that 
7,630L  and  1,628L  15s.  -id.  in  South  Sea  Annuities 
bad  been  accumulated,  it  was  enacted  (if  no  part  of  the 
yearly  interest  ebonld  be  required  for  captives)  that  the 
trustees  might  pay  the  whole  interest  end  produce  of  the 
South  Sea  Annuities  and  the  60i.  a year  rent  arising  from 
the  one  moiety  to  and  among  the  poor  kindred  of  the 
testator,  notwithstanding  anything  in  the  wiQ  to  the 
contrary.  The  land  had  been  gradually  built  over,  and 
tho  rents  from  1301.  a year  have  now  increased  to  nearly 
lljOOOl.,  and  as  part  of  the  property  consists  of  the 
i*  Hans-place  Estate,”  which  is  just  let  for 

buildiDg  purposes,  there  is  a further  large  prospective 
increase  probable.  The  trustees  administered  the  funds 
wcordiug  to  their  own  discrimination  down  to  the  year 
1819,  when  a scheme,  subseqnently  altered  by  another  in 
198 was  settled  by  the  Court.  In  consequence  nf  the 
roaBnitude  and  peculiar  character  of  the  charity,  Mr. 
Martin,  one  of  the  inspeeiors  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, made  a report  on  the  subject  to  them  in  1868  In 
the  appendix  to  their  report  for  1868  they  showed  the 
present  working  snd  condition  of  the  charity,  setting  out 
a number  of  instances  in  which  the  recipients  were  in 
receipt  of  large  incomes,  so  as  clearly  not  to  come  wiibin 
the  meaning  of  “poor  kindred”  as  defined  by  the  wiU 
The  result  of  the  report,  in  effect,  was  that  the  present 
mode  of  administering  the  charity  tended  to  pauperise  the 
recipients,  and  called  for  some  change. | 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  he  should  make  a declara- 


tion in  the  words  of  the  will  that  the  income  of  the  one 
moiety  and  of  the  South  Sea  Annuities  and  the  60L  a year 
were  primarily  applicable  for  the  relief  of  those  of  the 
testator's  poor  kindred  coming  within  the  definition,  and 
that,  subject  thereto,  the  surplus  was  applicable  to  general 
charitable  purposes.  As  he  thought  such  surplus  would 
be  very  considerable,  he  was  of  opinion  it  was  quite  right 
to  declare  as  ho  had  done. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

At  the  Hammersmith  Police-court,  on  the 
21st  ult.,  Mr.  William  Bickmore,  of  Overstem- 
road,  Hammersmith,  was  summoned  by  Mr. 
Knightley,  district  surveyor,  for  erecting  an 
irregular  building  contrary  to  the  Act,  namely, 
a wooden  addition  attached  to  tho  main  wall  of 
his  premises. 

Tho  case  had  been  adjourned  for  the  defendant  to 
comply  with  the  Act,  but  from  Mr.  Knightley’s  statement 
it  appeared  that  no  alterations  had  been  made.  On  this 
occasion  the  defendant  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Knightley  said  the  building  was  9 ft.  6 in.  in  length, 
and  used  for  the  storage  of  coals  and  domestic  ntensils. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  it  was  not  mnoh  larger  than  a dog- 
kennel.  Was  it  wise  for  a district  surveyor  to  interfere 
in  such  a case  P 

Mr.  Knightley  said  it  was,  as  it  was  part  of  his  duty.  If 
it  were  allowed  other  wooden  buildings  would  bo  erectod. 

Mr.  Bridge  strongly  advised  Mr.  Knightley  to  withdraw 
the  summons.  By  overstraining.  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
made  to  appear,  ho  ssid,  acts  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  Knightley  said  fault  was  found  with  him  for  allow- 
ing small  wooden  buildings  to  remain,  and  ho  must  throw 
the  onus  upon  somebody. 

Mr,  Bridge  then  adjourned  the  summons  for  a month 
for  the  defendant  to  appear. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

PEACOCK  V.  HARPER. 

In  tbis  case,  heard  before  Vice-Chancellor 
Sir  Charles  Hall,  the  plaintiff  was  the  lessee  of 
9,  Brunswick-terrace,  Brighton,  a house  which 
has  buildings  (erected  many  years  ago)  extend- 
ing backwards  from  and  at  a riglit-anglo  to  tho 
main  portion  of  tho  bouse  which  fronts  the  sea, 
and  covering  about  half  the  space  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  which  was  originally  a hack  yard, 
and  was  still  separated  from  a similar  back 
yard  in  rear  of  No.  8 by  a party-wall,  about 
16  ft.  high.  These  buildings  at  the  back  had 
several  windows  looking  towards  the  yard,  the 
principal  ones  being  a bay-window  in  a largo 
bedroom,  and  tho  window  of  a schoolroom 
underneath. 

The  defendant  was  the  freeholder  and  occupier  of  8i 
Branswick-terraoe.  and  the  plaintiff's  case  was  that  the 
defendant  had,  in  October,  1876,  altered  and  raised  certain 
old  buildings  at  the  back  of  his  bouse  which  were  opposite, 
and  in  a position  aorrespondirig  to  those  in  the  rear  of  the 
plaintiff’s  house,  in  such  a manner  as  to  diminish  bis 
light  and  air,  and  also  by  means  of  the  windows,  and  par-  ! 
ticularly  of  a bay-window  therein,  opposite  the  plaintiff’s 
bay-window,  to  destroy  the  privacy  of  his  honso. 

During  the  hearing  of  the  esse,  which  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  font  days,  one  or  two  points  of  oonaider- 
able  interest  arose,  and  several  witnesses  were  cross- 
examioed  on  both  sides. 

His  Lordship,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  a great  pert 
of  the  matters  complained  of  in  the  plaintiff's  case  related 
to  the  manner  in  which  bis  look-out  was  affected,  and  did 
not  show  such  an  interference  with  light  as  to  cail  for 
redress  from  the  Court,  But  as  to  the  schoolroom,  there 
had  been  proved  en  interference  with  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, of  a character  sofilcientiy  aubstantiated  to  prevent 
the  room  from  being  used  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  applied.  Something  bad  been  said  on  the 
other  side  as  to  that  room  having  been  a riark  one  before  j 
that  was  no  reason  why  it  should  be  made  darker.  Nor 
was  an  observation  which  had  been  made  as  to  the  small 
size  of  the  room  entitled  to  any  weight ; it  appeared  to  be 
a good  substantial  room,  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  have  protected.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  state 
of  the  building  when  the  action  was  commenced  and  to  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  (for  which  he  was  entitled  to 
credit),  his  Lordship  considered  that  it  was  not  a case  for 
a mandatary  injunction,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  necessity  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  build- 
ing from  being  carried  further.  The  proper  remedy  was 
an  inquiiy  as  to  the  damage  which  the  plaintiff  had  sus- 
tained inj  respect  of  the  sehoolroom.window  by  reason  of 
the  defendant's  buildings,  and  what  was  a sufficient  com- 
pensation to  bo  paid  by  the  defendant;  and  if  the  de- 
fendant  should,  without  any  reasonable  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  plsintiff,  improve,  or  offer  to  improve,  the 
plaintiff's  light  by  doing  some  work  which  appeared  to  be 
practicable  upon  bis  window,  regard  mu*t  be  had  to  that 
as  part  of  the  compensation,  The  plaintiff  would  have  his 
costs  of  the  action,  except  so  far  as  he  was  ordered  to  pay 
costa  to  the  defendant;  and  the  defendant  would  have 
costs  of  so  much  of  the  action  as  did  not  relate  to  seeking 
relief  in  respect  of  tho  schoolroom- window. 


A Distinguished  Irish  Physician. — ^The 
atatue  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  J.  Graves,  F.R.S., 
by  Mr.  Albert  Bruce-Joy,  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  principal  hall  of  the  King  and  Queen’s 
College  of  Physicians,  Dublin,  was  formally  un- 
veiled on  the  19th  ult.  by  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  statue, 
of  which  we  gave  some  particulars  a few  weeks 
ago,  is  very  well  spoken  of. 


THE  CITY  TO  OXFORD  STREET. 

On  the  22nd  ult.  one  of  the  first  new  buildings 
in  the  new  street  from  the  City  to  Oxford-street 
was  opened  by  a dinner  to  the  workpeople.  The 
buOding  is  that  of  Joseph  Mansell,  chromo- 
lithographer,  &c.,  and  is  situated  in  the  portion 
of  the  improvement  which  runs  through 
Theobald’s-road.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
workpeople  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  building 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  William  Downs  & 
Co.,  of  Southwark,  from  tho  plans,  Ac.,  of  Mr. 
Walter  Emden. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  tho  houses  for  this  new 
street  are  now  pulled  down,  and  it  is  expected 
the  whole  thoroughfare  will  be  completed  shortly, 
and  when  the  portion  of  the  street  from  Oxford- 
street  to  Piccadilly,  sanctioned  by  the  Act  of 
this  year,  is  constructed,  it  will  form  a very 
important  thoroughfare. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

London. — The  secretaiy  of  tho  Carpenters’ 
and  Joiners’  Society  of  Loudon  has  given  the 
usual  six  months’  notice  for  an  increase  of 
wages  from  9d.  an  houi’  to  lOd.,  and  a reduction 
in  time  similar  to  that  demanded  by  the  masons 

now  on  strike. The  masons  appeal-  to  be  as 

determined  now  as  they  were  in  August,  when  tho 
strike  commenced,  not  to  accede  to  any  terms 
except  the  lOd.  per  hour  which  they  are  askiug 
for.  They  say  that  if  a season  of  severe  frost 
sets  in,  they  will  in  all  respects  bo  as  well  off  as 
tho  Germans,  for  the  works  on  wliich  they  are 
employed  will  be  at  a standstill,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  tho  masters  will  pay  them  when 
idle.  About  1,200  English  masons  are  stated  to 
be  working  in  London  at  the  increased  rate  of 
wage,  and  each  of  these  men  contributes  4s.  6d. 
per  week  to  tho  strike  fund,  whilst  members  of 
lodges  in  the  provinces  are  voluntarily  sub- 
scribing beyond  what  they  are  asked  to  pay 
as  units  of  the  society  at  large. 

A “Builder”  writes, — The  correspondence 
which  has  been  going  on  in  your  pages  is  of  very 
great  importance,  and  ought  to  bring  about  a 
wholesome  result.  Mr.  Broadhurst  laid  do^vn  what 
all  master-builders  understood  to  bo  tho  Union, 
mle — viz.,  “ That  every  mason  must  receive  the 
average  rate  of  wage,  and  if  the  employer  was 
not  satisfied  he  must  be  turned  out  of  the  shop.” 
Mr.  Nisbet  now  says  that  less  competent  meu 
may  be  paid  what  they  are  worth.  Mr.  Nisbet 
again  denies  that  the  Union  limits  the  amount 
of  work  which  a man  may  execute,  and  this  is 
in  complete  contradiction  to  what  every  one 
connected  with  the  trade  knows  to  be  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  the  Union.  These  rules  are 
not  published,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  strike 
committee  may  represent  tho  i-ules  to  be  any- 
thing that  would  serve  their  tm-n  for  the  moment. 
Had  tho  Union  revised  their  rules,  as  I ventured 
to  suggest,  I am  certain  that  every  average 
mason  in  London  would  have  been  fully  em- 
ployed this  summer,  and  would  have  been  able 
easily  to  earn  his  45s.  to  SOs.  per  week,  and 
more,  if  disposed  to  work  a little  overtime,  when 
work  happened  to  bo  pressing.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  Masons’  Union  (as  generally  understood) 
industry,  skill,  education,  and  technical  know- 
ledge are  of  no  use  whatever.  The  best  man 
has  no  possibility  of  making  his  advantages  tell 
while  ho  is  limited  to  so  many  houra’  work 
per  week,  and  the  production  of  his  labour  is  to 
bo  restricted  to  that  of  his  lazy  comrade,  under 
penalty  of  being  fined.  Let  me  urge  on  the 
great  body  of  masons  that  they  should  revise 
these  miserable  rules. 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE. 

Sib, — "Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  add  a little 
more  to  what  has  already  been  written  in  refer- 
ence to  the  masons’  strike  ? About  thirty  years 
ago  the  masons  struck  at  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament 5 and,  like  the  present  strike,  they  con- 
tinued  it  thi-ee  months  after  the  contest  was 
lost  to  the  men.  I am  sure  if  Messrs.  H.  Nisbet 
& Co.  would  listen  to  the  older  and  wiser  mom- 
bers  of  their  Union  the  stiake  would  cease.  I 
amahnilding  artisan,  a mason,  and  have  watched 
the  course  of  events  from  the  commencement, 
and  I have  failed  to  see  any  great  endeavours  on 
the  part  of  the  foremost  refeiTed  to  towards  a 
settlement.  Tho  employers  simply  refuse  to 
pay  more  than  9d.  per  hour,  and  have  found  meu 
who  wiU  work  for  that  wage,  and  can  get  plenty 
more  to  work  for  less  j consequently,  the  masons 
have  lost  tho  battle,  and,  like  brave  men,  they 
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Bhoulil  acknowledge  their  defeat.  Whether 
Messrs.  Is’isbet,  Broadhurst,  & Co.  will  return 
to  chiselling  after  they  hare  done  striking  or 
not,  they  know  best.  I could  mention  two  who 
did  not  do  so  after  the  lock-out.  Mr.  11.  Nisbet 
speaks  in  loving  terms  of  his  model  of  a society 
shop.  1 dare  say  Messrs.  Bull  & Sons  will  not 
forget  tho  honours  paid  to  them  by  the  Society, 
and  I am  quite  sui’e  the  masons  will  ever  re- 
member Messrs.  Bull  & Sons.  I am  also  quite 
sure  if  this  strike  ends  in  every  man  being  paid 
what  he  is  worth,  no  one  but  tho  duffer,  the 
laey,  and  strike-leaders  will  have  cause  to  com- 
plain. E.  M.  T. 


THE  PORTER-CLABK  PROCESS  FOR 
PURIFYING  AND  SOFTENING  WATER. 

SlE, — I am  so  much  indebted  to  you  for  the 
groat  space  allotted  in  your  issue  of  the  loth  of 
December  to  an  article  upon  the  above  subject, 
and  to  tho  illustrations  and  description  of  the 
application  of  my  process,  in  thi-ee  cases  of 
some  importance,  under  eminently  practical  and 
scientific  auspices,  that  it  is  with  reluctance 
I trespass  upon  your  kindness  to  point  out  how 
mendaciously  an  anonymous  correspoudent, 

“ S.  W.,”  ill  your  paper  of  last  week,  has 
misquoted  the  article  in  question. 

What  your  article  really  does  say  “ consti- 
tutes an  essentially  important  and  interesting 
feature  iu  the  process”  is  "the  Jacility  ivith 
which,  by  the  ajyparatus  we  have  described,  the 
cloths  charged  with  deposit  can  he  lifted  off  and 
replaced  by  others.” 

This  feature  is,  I infer,  so  much  opposed  to 
the  interest  your  correspondent  takes  in  the 
subject,  that  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
not  only  suppress  it,  but  substitute  wbat  ho 
would  have  your  readers' believe  “ is  stated  in 
the  article  ! ” i 

Had  he  not  yielded  to  this  temptation,  ho  j 
might,  possibly,  have  left  the  character  of  his 
interest  in  the  subject  unsuspected ; as  it  is,  I * 
shall  hope  that  the  article  will  now'  be  read  the 
more  attentively  by  those  who  may  not  hitherto 
have  had  tho  leisure  to  study  it  at  length  and  in 
detail.  It  will  hardly  escape  their  notice, 
Apropos  of  tho  suggestions  of  your  corre- 
epondont,  that  my  process  has  been  adopted  by 
tbo  largest  sugar-refinery  in  London.  Verb.  sap. 

John  IIexderson  Portee. 


THE  OBELISK. 

Sia,— Eicnae  me  for  ^ good  aod  useful 

place  for  tbe  obelisk  (should  it  ever  arrive)  would  be  in 
the  Cromwell-road,  SouthEensiogtoo,  between  the  north- 
east  corner  of  Tburloe.equare  and  the  entrance  to  tbe 
South  Eensiogtou  Museum. 

I gay  useful,  because  tbe  road  is  about  111  ft.  wide 
between  the  curbs,  and  having  no  crossing  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous, especially  st  night,  being  also  very  dark,  so  that 
if  there  was  a broad  paved  landing-place  round  tbe 
obelisk,  with  some  ornamental  gaa-lamps  at  the  corners,  it 
would  be  a great  boon  to  pedestrians,  besides  which  it  could 
be  seen  for  a long  distance,  the  Cromwell-road  being  very 
long  and  wide.  It  could  come  up  tbe  river  to  the  Cadogan 
Pier,  and  be  taken  up  Oabley-atroet,  Arlhur-street,  4e., 
almost  in  a direct  line  to  where  1 propose  it  to  be,  with 
very  little  risk  to  the  obelisk,  cr  to  tbo  streets  through 
which  it  would  pass.  T.  W.  Ourr. 

*,*  A similar  suggestion,  not  a bad  one,  we  Lave  already 
printed. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  CONCRETE. 

8is,— I would  state  in  answer  to  your  correspondent, 
" Surveyor,"  that  I bavo  bad  concrete  road  cbanneliing 
and  curbing,  cast  in  one  section,  in  use  for  about  two 
years.  Although  not  placed  where  there  is  very  heavy 
tra€Bc,  yet  it  has  been  fairly  tested,  and  sustained  no  injury, 
while  its  appearance  and  cost  bear  very  favourable  com- 
parison with  tbe  ordinary  stone  curb  and  channelling. 

Thos.  Poiibb. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

ParJestone. — The  work  of  partially  rebuilding 
and  enlarging  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Park- 
stone,  Dorset,  has  been  completed,  and  tho 
edifice  was  reconsecrated  on  tho  18th  ult. 
The  church  now  consists  of  a chancel,  chancel- 
aisles,  memorial  chapel,  north  and  south  tran- 
septs, and  a portion  of  tho  proposed  nave,  which 
for  the  present  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  nave  of  the  old  church. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  design  now  commenced 
the  nave  aisles  are  to  be  extended  westward, 
and  six  bays  and  a tower  and  spire  added  at  tbe 
south-west  end  of  the  nave.  Tho  width  of  the 
new  building  between  tho  walls  is  46  ft.  6 in., 
and  tho  height  to  the  crown  of  the  groining 
60  ft.  The  vestries  and  organ-chamber  are  in- 
tended to  bo  built  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chui'ch.  Tbe  style  of  the  building  is  a sever© 
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' type  of  First  Pointed.  Increased  height  has 
been  obtained  in  the  interior  by  the  addition  of 
a triforium  under  the  clearstory.  Tho  ceiling 
is  of  pitch-pine,  the  main  building  being 
groined.  Tho  whole  of  the  walls  are  lined  with 
Bath  stone,  and  the  aisle  vaultings  are  also  in 
stone.  Tho  chancel-screen  is  of  wrought  iron 
and  brass,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of 
London.  The  lectern  and  other  brass  work  was 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Johnson  & Co.,  London, 
and  the  tile  floors  were  supplied  and  laid  by 
Messrs.  Carter  & Co.,  of  Poole.  Mr.  F.  Rogers, 
of  London,  was  tho  architect,  and  Mr.  P.  J. 
McManus,  of  London,  the  contractor.  Tbo  cost 
of  the  work  has  been  about  6,0001. 

Liscard. — St.  Mary’s  Church,  Liscard,  was 
consecrated  on  tho  16tb  ult.  Tho  church,  for 
tho  present,  vvill  bo  a chapel  of  case  to  tho 
parish  church  of  Wallasey,  but  it  will  ultimately 
bo  made  into  a sejjavato  ecclesiastical  district. 
The  new  church  is  designed  iu  one  span  of 
38  ft.  6 in.,  with  tho  addition  of  transepts,  but 
without  side  aisles  or  pillars,  so  that  the  view 
of  the  east  end  is  entirely  unobstructed.  Tlio 
style  chosen  is  Early  Perpendicular,  a style 
consonant  with  Cheshire  traditions.  Tho  walls 
are  built  of  local  grey  stone,  relieved  with  Run- 
corn stone  dressings  ; in  the  interior,  the  open 
seats  are  of  polished  pitch  pine,  and  tho  floor 
of  tho  nave  is  laid  throughout  with  patent  wood 
block  pavement,  which  has  tho  double  merit 
of  being  warm  to  tbo  feet  and  noiseless  for 
walking  upon.  Tho  decorative  art  has  been 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  tho  chancel,  and 
consists  of  “ sgraffito  ” work  on  the  walls. 
Tho  floor  of  tho  chancel  is  laid  with  marble 
mosaic,  and  this  and  tho  ” sgraffito  ” work  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  G.  Trollope  & Sous, 
of  London.  An  organ  of  two  manuals,  built  by 
Hill,  of  Loudon,  occupies  a chamber  on  tho 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a similar  cham- 
ber on  the  north  side  forms  the  vestry.  Tho 
warming  apparatus  has  been  fi.xod  by  Messrs. 
Haden  & Sons,  and  the  gnsfitting  by  Messrs. 
Freeman  & Collier,  of  Manchester.  The  church, 
wliich  contains  about  620  sittings,  has  been 
built  under  the  immediate  superiutendenco  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Nobbs,  Mr.  Grayson  being  tho  con- 
sulting architect.  Tho  contractor  was  Mr.  Ride- 
halgh,  of  Liscard.  The  cost  has  been  5,0001., 
and  tho  tower  when  added  will  cost  1,5001. 
more. 

Stechford. — A temporary  church,  dedicated  to 
‘‘All  Saints,”  was  opened  at  Stechford,  one  of 
the  subui'ba  of  Birmingham,  on  tho  18th  ult. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  iron  and  wood, 
on  brick  foundation.  Internally  the  roof  is  of 
dark-stained  pine,  supported  by  massive  beams. 
The  chancel  end  is  draped  with  tapestry.  The 
nave,  which  has  a fine,  lofty  appearance,  is 
about  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  the  chancel  and 
sacristy,  which  is  slightly  raised,  measures 
20  ft.  by  14  ft.  On  the  left  of  the  chancel  is  a 
roomy  organ-chamber.  The  upholstery  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  A Willis,  of  Birming- 
ham. Mr.  J.  C.  Hawes,  of  London,  was  the 
contractor,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Fonikes,  of  Birming- 
ham, is  the  architect. 


THE  LATE  MR.  HUMBERT,  ARCHITECT. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Albert  J. 
Humbert,  jF.R.I.B.A.,  which  took  place  on  the 
24th  ult.,  at  Castle  Mona,  Douglas,  in  tho  Isle 
of  Man,  where  ho  was  staying  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health. 

Mr.  Humbert  commenced  his  professional 
career  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Reeks  (now  of 
the  Office  of  Works),  and  the  houses  known  as 
‘‘  Carlisle  Parade  ” and  ‘‘  Robertson-terrace,”  on 
the  estate  belonging  to  the  Crown  at  Hastings, 
were  erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  those  gentlemen.  In  1853, 
Bodiam  Church,  in  Sussex,  was  rebuilt  by 
them.  Subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Reeks,  Mr.  Humbert  submitted  designs  for  the 
new  Government  Offices,  which  were  exhibited 
in  "Westminster  Hall.  In  1858,  a Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  (on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope)  ‘‘  to  consider  tho  reconstruction  of  the 
Foreign  Office,”  and  in  the  evidence  before  that 
committee  it  transpired  that  the  drawings  sub- 
mitted  by  Messrs.  Humbert  & Reeks  were  com- 
prised  in  the  lists,  prepared  by  Mr.  Bum  and  by 
Messrs.  Angell  & Pownall,  of  the  designs  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  those  gentlemen  (the  only 
professional  men  engaged  in  the  selection),  were 
worthy  of  premium  (see  Puilder,  page  478, 
vol.  xvi.). 


The  Queen,  when  residing  at  Osborne,  is  in 
the  habit  of  attending  divine  service  at  tho 
parish  church  of  ^Vhippingham.  Tlie  accommo- 
dation for  tho  Royal  Family  being  quite  inade- 
quate, Mr.  Humbert  was,  in  1854,  directed  to 
rebuild  tho  chancel,  which  he  did  in  tho  Transi- 
tion style  of  architecture  prevalent  towards  tho 
close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Iu  March,  1860, 
the  old  chiu’ch  was  pulled  clown  and  re-erceted, 
from  designs  prepared  by  him,  lI.R.H.  tho 
late  Prince  Consort  manifesting  tho  deepest 
interest  in  all  tho  details  of  the  work.  In  1860 
tho  Mausoleum  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Kent  was 
erected  at  Frogmore,  near  Windsor,  from 
Mr.  Humbert’s  design.  It  consists  of  a cclIa 
surmounted  by  a dome,  aud  surrounded  with 
sixteen  Ionic  columns,  monoliths  of  polished 
Cornish  granite.  In  1862,  soon  after  tlie  death 
of  tho  Prince  Consort,  Mr.  Humbert  was  com- 
manded by  her  Majesty  to  prepare  designs  for 
tho  Royal  Mausoleum  at  Frogmore;  these 
designs  wore  carried  into  execution  under  his 
direction,  and  were  illustrated  in  our  pages. 
Subsequently  Saudriugham  House  was  rebuilt 
from  his  designs,  and  under  his  superintendence  : 
upon  the  plan  he  expended  much  care  aud  study, 
Mr.  Humbert  had  a delicate  sense  of  honour, 
and  a somewhat  reticent  aud  reserved  mauncr 
concealed  a kind  and  generous  disposition.  He 
died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  hi#  age. 


VARIORUM. 

Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.,  has  contributed  to  tho 
current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  a 
particularly  interesting  paper,  ” Sliakspeare  in 
France,”  novel  in  matter  aud  charming  in  style. 
Dr.  Doran  shows  that  till  tho  advent  of  Pierre  lo 
Tourneur,  who,  in  1776,  was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  Louis  X'VIII.,  France  had  no  real 
knowledge  of  Shakspeare.  It  remained,  how. 
ever,  for  M.  F.  Hugo  to  naturalise  him  and  add 
his  name  to  the  brilliant  roll  of  the  dramatic 
poets  of  Franco.  Dr.  Doran’s  paper  will  bo 
read  with  pleasure  in  both  countries.-— — “ Tho 
Boy  Engineers,  What  they  did,  and  How  they 
did  it,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lukia  (Triibner  & Co.), 
is  a capital  little  book,  well  calculated  to 
devolopo  any  special  bent  or  talent  a boy  may 
have,  and  to  lead  him  to  make  his  recreations 

prove  valuablo  in  after  time. The  Weekly 

Welcome  is  one  of  the  beat  and  cheapest  perio- 
dicals  of  its  class;  tbe  illustrations  are  oxcel- 

lont. “Tho  Last  Days  of  Temple  Bar”  is 

tho  title  of  tho  illustration  appearing  on  tho 
front  page  of  tho  Pictorial  Worici  of  this  week. 
The  sketch  is  dated  December  21st,  and  shows 
tho  old  City  gate  surrounded  by  the  scaffolding 
recently  erected.  Several  good  pictures  appear 
. n this  number. 

Diaries. 

Wo  have  received  from  Messrs.  Letts  & Sou  a 
bundle  of  their  diaries  and  pocket-books,  of 
which  they  publish  no  fewer  than  100  varieties. 
Every  ono  may  find  amongst  them  what  ho 
needs.  There  seems  a little  want  of  refinement 
in  the  pocket-books  which  have  reached  us  ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  aro  strong  and  cheap. 

“ Saxby’s  Weather  Table  and  Almanac  ” 

comes  from  tho  same  firm.  Experience  has 
shown  that  Mr.  Saxby  does  not  speak  at  hap- 
hazard.  Messrs.  Collingridgo  issue  as  usual 

their  “City  Diary.”  And  "Blackwood’s 

Scribbling  Diary”  has  reached  us  as  usual. 

; Tho  “ Railway  Diary  and  Officials’  Directoiy” 
inclndes  information  specially  its  own. " Cal- 

vert’s Mechanic’s  Almanac”  may  bo  safely  re- 
commended as  well  worth  the  4d.  it  costs. 


Thomas  Campbell. — The  statue  which  has 
been  erected  in  George-squaro,  Glasgow,  to 
Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  was  unveiled  on 
tho  28th  ult.  It  is  tho  result  of  a pub- 
lic subscription,  the  sculptor  being  Mr.  John 
Mossman,  whose  model  was  selected  out  of 
three  submitted  in  competition.  Tho  statue, 
which  is  about  9 ft.  in  height,  represents 
Campbell  in  tho  prime  of  life,  the  poet  being 
attired  in  the  costume  of  the  time  of  the  Prince 
Regent, — a coat  buttoned  tightly  across  the 
chest,  deep  vest,  closely-fitting  trousers,  aud 
Hessian  boots.  From  tbe  shoulders  hangs  a 
cloak,  the  manipulation  of  which  is  particularly 
elaborate  on  the  left,  where  a portion  of  tho 
mantle  is  caught  up  by  tho  arm.  The  features 
have  been  moulded  by  Mr.  Mossman,  from 
Baily’s  marble  bust  of  Campbell.  The  casting 
I was  done  by  Messrs,  Cox  & Sons,  Thames  Dittou. 
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llltscellHiua. 

A New  Metropolitan  Railway.  -Major- 
General  Hatcliinson,  11. B.,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  tho  27th  ult.  made  an  official  in- 
spection of  tho  new  railway  which  has  been 
constructed  by  the  Great  Easteni  Railway  Com- 
pany from  the  Seven  Sisters  Station  on  their 
Metropolitan  Extension  lino  to  Wood-green. 
After  carefully  inapcctiug  all  tho  works  and 
severely  testing  the  various  bridges  (four 
heavy  engines  being  employed  for  the  purpose), 
Major-General  Hutchinson  approved  the  line, 
which  was  opened  for  general  traffic  on  the  1st 
of  January.  The  line  will  afford  an  independent 
access  to  the  metropolis  from  Wood  Green  and 
West  Green,  two  already  largo  and  rapidly- 
increasing  districts,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  a 
scheme  is  under  consideration  for  introducing 
a kind  of  Willesden  Junction  at  the  former  place, 
it  being  thought  that  there  is  no  more  suitable 
spot  on  the  northern  side  of  London  for  the 
interchange  of  traffic  than  on  tho  land  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Great  Eastern  Com- 
pany in  the  locality  named.  The  line,  though 
short,  has  boon  all  work,”  necessitating  the 
employment  of  contractor’s  plant  worth  over 
20,000L  Nearly  half  a million  tons  of  earth  and 
clay  have  been  excavated,  and  an  extensive  coal 
dcp6t  is  being  constructed  at  West  Green. 
Every  brick  used  was  made  by  the  contractor 
upon  the  works.  Tho  signals  were  supplied  and 
fixed  by  Messrs.  Saxby  Si  Farmer.  The  hne 
was  designed  by  the  late  engineer,  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson. 

Recording  TelepRones.  — Wo  learn  from 
the  United  States  that  Mr.  Edison  (says  the 
Printing  Times  oud  Lithographer)  has  devised  a 
means  by  which  the  utterances  of  the  telephone 
may  be  put  on  record,  and  it  will  thus  become 
possible  to  reproduce,  year's  hence,  not  only  the 
words,  but  the  very  inflection  and  tone  of  voice 
of  individuals  long  dead.  The  method  by  which 
this  result  is  to  be  produced  is  extremely  simple. 
A speaking-tube  fitted  at  one  end  with  a mouth- 
piece, has  at  the  other  a metallic  diaphraghm  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a miniature  drumhead  which 
vibrates  powerfully  under  the  influence  of  the 
human  voice.  Attached  to  the  centre  of  the 
diaphragm  is  a point,  which  acts  against  a 
small  strip  of  paper  drawn  slowly  under  it  by 
clockwork,  as  in  the  well-knou-n  Morse  recorder. 
When  the  apparatus  is  in  action,  if  any  one 
speaks  through  the  mouthpiece,  the  strip  of 
paper  will  be  indented  by  tho  fine  point.  A 
somewhat  similar  instrument,  in  which  a point 
is  fitted  to  an  exceedingly  delicate  diaplu-agm, 
is  attached  to  a telephone.  If  now  the  prepared 
paper  be  draum  under  this  second  point,  it  will 
cause  the  diaphragm  to  vibrate  precisely  as 
though  it  were  spoken  to,  and  tho  result  is  that 
tho  telephone  is  pub  into  action,  and  the  sound 
of  the  original  voice  reproduced  as  often  as 
may  be  desired,  so  long  as  the  paper  lasts. 

An  Architect  Wanted. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union,  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  asking  that  plans  should  be  sent  for  their 
approval  beforo  they  sanctioned  the  proposed 
cxpenditui-e  of  4531.  for  enlarging  the  laundry, 
and  for  certain  alterations  to  the  Infirmary  and 
Clapham  Dispensary.  A letter  was  also  read 
from  Mr.  Wagner,  stating  that  if  tho  work  to  bo 
done  to  the  Clapham  Dispensary  were  not  to 
form  a portion  of  his  contract,  he  should  decline 
to  accept  the  part  allotted  to  him  by  the  Board. 
The  Chairman  gave  notice  that  at  the  next 
meeting  he  should  move  the  appointment  of  a 
professional  architect  to  the  Board.  For  the 
last  two  years  they  had  been  in  need  of  one, 
and  their  proceedings  in  the  present  instance 
were  completely  stultified  by  tho  want  of  one. 
Mr.  Dagnall  said  the  union  would  have  been 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  pocket  if  an  architect  had 
been  appointed  before.  He  moved  that  plans 
be  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
when  sealed  the  tenders  received  for  the  work 
ho  reconsidered.  Mr.  Stimpson  seconded  tho 
motion,  which  was  carried  nem.  con. 

St.  Philip’s,  Kennington-road. — ^A  marble 
I'eredos,  tho  gift  of  Mr.  Anselm  Odling,  of 
Croydon,  has  just  been  placed  at  tho  back  of  the 
Communion-table  in  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Ken- 
nington-road.  The  rcredos  consists  of  five  white 
marble  plaques,  tho  centre  containing  the  mono- 
gram I.H.S.,  and  the  others  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Tho  plaques  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  grey  marble  columns. 


Mr.  Ruskin’s  Next  Step. — In  the  last 
number  of  Fors  Claiugera,  Mr.  Ruskin  says : — 
“ The  first  seven  years’  letters  of  For.?  Clavigera 
were  ended  in  Corpus  College,  Oxford,  2l8t 
November,  1877.”  ....  “ So  after  this  seventh 
year  I am  going  out  into  tho  highways  and 
hedges  ; but  now  no  more  with  expostulation. 
I have  wearied  myself  in  tho  fire  enough  ; and 
now,  under  tho  wild  roses  aud  traveller's  joy  of 
the  lane  hedges,  will  take  wliat  rest  may  be  in 
my  pilgrimage.  I thought  to  have  finished  my 
work  blameful  before  now,  but  ‘ Fors’  would  not 
have  it  so ; now,  I am  well  convinced  that  she 
will  let  me  follow  the  peaceful  way  towards  the 
pleasant  hills.  Henceforth  tho  main  work  of 
‘ Fors ' will  bo  constructive  only,  and  I shall 
allow  in  the  text  of  it  no  syllable  of  complaint 
or  6Coi*n.  When  notable  public  abuses  or  sins 
are  brought  to  my  knowledge,  I will  certainly 
bear  witness  against  them,  simply  laying  tho 
evidence  of  them  open  in  my  coirespondence, 
but  sifted  before  it  is  printed.” 

CLopatra’s  Needle. — Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  bringing  Cleopatra's  needle  from 
the  Spanish  port  of  Ferrol.  Mr.  Dixon  has 
given  bail  in  the  Admiralty  Coui'tto  tho  owners 
of  the  Fitzviaiitice,  which  picked  up  tho  Cleo- 
patra, to  meet  such  salvage  as  skall  be  awarded. 
Captain  Carter,  tho  master  of  tho  floating 
” needle-case,”  was  sent  to  Ferrol  with  a picked 
English  crew  to  resume  possession  of  his  ship, 
and  a telegram  announcing  hia  arrival  has 
reached  Mr.  Dixon’s  office.  Ho  has  inspected 
the  Cleopatra,  and  found  her  in  much  hotter 
trim  than  might  have  been  looked  for.  The 
necessary  repairs  con  bo  completed,  ho  says,  in 
ton  days,  and  a tug  is  to  be  sont  to  tow  tho 
C(eopatra  across  tho  Bay  of  Biscay,  tho  voyage 
lasting  about  five  days. 

Robbing’  Bmlders.  — At  an  early  hour 
on  Christmas  morning  the  promises  of  Mr. 
James  Stirling,  builder  and  decorator,  of  North- 
road,  Uxbridge,  were  broken  into  by  thieves, 
and  property  to  tho  value  of  about  2,0001.,  con- 
sisting of  tools  and  a largo  amount  of  brass- 
work  and  gas-fittings,  was  carried  away  from 
the  building.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to 
force  two  of  Taun’s  safes  ; but,  failing  in  this, 
the  burglars  made  off.  This  is  tho  second 
robbery  that  has  been  committed  at  Mr. 
Stirling’s  promises  during  the  last  six  months. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning  the 

premises  belonging  to  Messrs.  James  & Henry 
Blcnham  & Co.,  builders,  of  Selsdale-road, 
Surbiton,  were  found  to  have  been  entered  by 
tliieves,  and  a large  amount  of  proiierty  carried 
away  from  tho  premises. 

Pall  of  Houses. — On  Monday  a house  in 
Brookhouse-fiekls,  Blackburn,  iu  course  of  erec- 
tion and  nearly  finished,  fell,  burying  five 
operative  masons  under  tho  debris.  David 
Ainsworth  was  killed,  and  tho  wounds  of  the 
other  four  were  more  or  less  serious.  Several 
other  deaths  are  expected.  Soon  after  the 
above  accident,  ten  new  extensive  shops,  three 
stoi'ies  high,  ready  for  roofing  in  Victoria-street, 
fell.  Happily,  the  street  was  comparatively 
i clear  of  pedestrians  at  the  time,  aud  no  personal 
j injury  was  occasioned.  The  two  wrecked  pro- 
! perties  lie  within  a stone’s  throw  of  each  other. 

1 It  is  suspected  that  in  this  case  tho  walls  were 
rendered  unstable  by  the  late  wet  weather  and 
[ were  too  weak  for  the  heavy  beams  laid  upon  them. 

I Proposed  New  Council  Chamber,  Guild- 
: hall. — At  a meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
I Council  on  the  20th  ult.,  the  City  Lands  Com- 
I mittce  rei)orted  on  a reference  to  them  by  the 

1 Court  to  consider  whether  any  improvement  be 
capable  of  being  effected  in  tho  design  or  sug- 
gested site  for  a new  Council  Chamber.  They 
recommended  that  in  accordance  witli  the 
opinion  expressed  by  tho  committee  in  tlie 
report  presented  by  them  on  December  17tb, 
1874,  a new  Council  Chamber  should  be  at  once 
erected,  agreeably  to  the  plan  and  model  therein 
referred  to,  at  tho  estimated  expense  of  about 
50,0001.,  exclusive  of  fittings.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  question  was  adjourned. 

Accident  at  the  New  Law  Courts. — A 
serious  accident  occurred  at  the  Law  Courts  on 
the  27th  ult.  Ouo  of  the  chains  used  for  hoisting 
up  blocks  of  stone  snapped,  and  the  stone  it 
was  raising  fell  upon  a staircase  at  the  south 
end  of  the  eastern  block  ; this  broke  away  and 
destroyed  the  next  staircase.  The  foreman  of 
the  masons,  Mr.  Clarke,  was  standing  beneath 
the  work,  and  hearing  something  snap,  he 
stepped  into  an  angle,  and  thus  saved  his  life, 
as  the  weight  of  the  stono  which  fell  was  nearly 

2 tons. 


Self-Sacrifice  by  a Workman. — An  inquest 
was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  Wednesbury,  on 
the  body  of  John  Hughes,  stonemason,  aged  26. 
About  eighteen  months  ago,  as  deceased  was 
at  work  iu  a stonemason's  yard  at  Liverpool,  he 
saw  a large  stone,  which  had  been  roared  up 
endwise,  about  to  topple  over  on  a follow-work- 
man, whose  hack  was  towards  it.  Deceased 
sprang  forward,  aud,  being  at  that  time  a strong, 
muscular  man,  he  succeeded  in  holding  up  tho 
stone  until  his  companion  escaped.  Tho  conse- 
quence to  himself  of  this  act  of  devotion  to  his 
friend  was  the  ruptui'o  of  a blood-vessel,  and 
from  that  time  ho  gradually  wasted  away,  mitil 
the  other  morning  ho  was  found  dead  in  bed. 
Verdict,  “ Deatli  from  natural  causes.” 

Prainagfe  at  Basingstoke.  — A special 
meeting  of  the  Basingstoke  Town  Coimcil, 
sitting  as  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  was 
held  on  tho  20th  ult.,  for  tho  purpose  of 
receiving  tendei'S  for  the  proposed  di’amage 
work.  It  was  found  that  there  were  twenty- 
seven  tenders  in  which  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  tho  advertisement  had  been  complied  with, 
and  they  were  referred  to  the  drainage  Com- 
mittee,  to  consider  and  make  all  needful  in- 
quiries, and  to  report  a fortnight  honce.  The 
Heading  Mercury  understands  that  tho  amounts 
varied  from  12,0001.  to  20,0001. 

Designs  Wanted.  — Three  prizes  of  501., 
301.,  aud  201.  respectively,  are  offered  by  Messrs. 
Watherston  <t  Son  for  the  three  best  designs  for 
a throo-handled  enp,  with  cover,  to  be  used  as  a 
loving-cup.  It  must  be  14  in.  bigh,  and  illustrato 
the  Biblical  story  of  the  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yard. Tho  competition  is  limited  to  candidates, 
British  bom,  who  are,  or  have  been,  boni-fide 
students  of  Schools  of  Art  recognised  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  The  awards  will 
be  made  by  the  Director  for  Art,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Poynter,  R.A.,  whose  decision  will  be  final. 

The  late  Fire  at  Messrs.  Weeks  & Co.’s 
Premises,  Chelsea. — With  reference  to  tho 
destruction  of  tho  workshops  of  Messrs.  Weeks 
by  firo  on  Sunday,  tho  23rd  ult,  wo  are  glad 
ot  hear  that  only  one  out  of  tho  four  busi- 
ness blocks  was  destroyed,  and  that  by  con- 
verting portions  of  the  foundry,  boiler  works, 
and  stores  into  temporary  workshops,  tho 
general  conduct  of  the  business  will  suffer  no 
interruption. 

A Flaiitagenet  Tomb. — Tho  interesting 
monumental  tomb,  at  King’s  Langley  Church, 
of  Prince  Edmund  of  Langley,  Duke  of  York, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  already  mentioned,  has 
been  removed  to  a chapel  expressly  built  for  its 
reception,  aud  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
grant  401.  from  the  privy  purse  towards  placmg 
a stained-glass  window  in  tho  chapel  to  tho 
memory  of  the  prince,  her  Majesty’s  ancestor. 

Reading  Town -hall  Competition. — Al- 
though, as  wc  stated,  tho  design  by  Mr.  Sams 
was  named  first  by  the  Building  Committee,  tho 
same  amount  of  premium, — 1081.  63.  8d., — was 
awarded  to  each  of  two  other  designs,  marked 
respectively  *‘  Plan  ” and  ‘‘  Be  Strong,” — the 
latter  the  work  of  Messrs.  W.  & J.  T.  Brown  and 
F.  W.  Albury.  The  course  which  is  now  being 
taken  by  the  committee  is  causing  much  dis- 
satisfaction. 

Premises  at  Bohemia,  Hastings. — Some 
extensive  premises,  in  the  Italian  style  of  arcln- 
tecture,  ei'octed  at  Bohemia,  a suburb  of 
Hastings,  by  Mr.  Wingfield,  upholsterer,  wore 
opened  on  the  21st  ult.  The  tower,  which  is 
surmounted  by  four  pinnacles,  is  95  ft.  high. 
There  aro  living  compartments,  and  wcU- 
ventilated  warohousc-room  for  fifty  lai'go  man- 
sions. Mr.  W.  L.  Vernon  is  the  architect. 

German  Iron. — Experiments  recently  mado 
in  Germany  with  various  samples  of  German  and 
foreign  iron  are  reported  to  have  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the  Rhenish  and  Westphalian  works 
can  turn  out  as  good  pig-iron  as,  if  not  better 
than,  any  works  in  England  or  Scotland.  Gorman 
ironmasters  are  said  to  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
German  market  will  soon  be  closed  against 
England,  and  become  independent. 

A Huge  Monolith — A paragraph  in  a pro- 
vincial paper  says  : — ” From  a quarry  at  Otley 
there  has  been  taken  a block  of  stone  almost 
big  enough  for  tliree  Cleopatra’s  needles.  It  is 
64  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide,  and  7 ft.  thick,  weighing 
over  500  tons.” 

New  Centenary  Congfregational  Church, 
Lancaster. — The  designs  submitted  by  Messrs- 
Hetherington  & Oliver,  architects,  Carlisle,  have 
been  selected  for  adoption.  Forty-two  designs 
were  sent  in. 
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TENDERS 

For  the  Oraod  Hotel,  Traralgar-sqaare,  Messrs, 
Francis  & J.  £.  Saunders,  architects 

Trollope  & Son 0 0 

Ashby  4 Horner  108,160  0 0 

Fish 108,000  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  107,360  0 0 

Holland  4 Hannen  Ic  6,580  0 0 

Ashby,  Brothers  100,506  0 0 

Brass  106,250  0 0 

Doto,  Brothers 105,866  0 0 

Bangs  4 Co 104,920  0 0 

Merritt  4 Ashby 103,976  0 0 


For  the  building  of  a new  weigh-house,  eihibition 
building  for  sanitary  appliances,  offices,  and  superin- 
tendent's residence,  stables  for  fifty  horses,  csrt-shed, 
•engine  and  boiler  boose,  workshops,  4o.,  in  the  East 
Croft,  London-road,  for  the  Corporation  of  Kottingham. 
Mr.  M,  O.  Tarbotton,  engineer.  Mr.  W.  Knight,  quantity 
•nrreyor : — 

Marriott  4 Wartnaby £9,083  10  0 

Maw  4 Ingle...,,, 9,573  0 0 

Stevenson  9,298  0 0 

BaiUv 9,265  0 0 

Bradley  4 Barker 9,177  0 0 

BainB4TQraon 9,000  0 0 

Messem  9,913  q q 

Bell  4 Son 8,900  0 0 

White 8,860  0 0 

Fisher  4 Co 8,800  0 0 

Wilmott  4 Wray 8,800  0 0 

Wheatly  4 Mawle  8,740  0 0 

Hodson  4 Paeon 8,600  0 0 

Hind  (aeoepted)  8,437  0 0 

Jrenieer*. 

Hind  4 Son  £4,253  0 0 

Goddard  4 Massey 3,iS5  0 0 

Cowen  4 Co 3,143  0 0 

Lees,  Brothers 2[791  0 0 

EoUinson  (accepted)  2,352  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  11  and  12,  Clemenfs-lane,  and 
No.  26,  Nicholaa-lane,  City,  for  Mr.  T.  R.  Stokes  Messrs 
Batterbnry  4 Huxley,  architects 

Newman  4 Mann  (accepted)...  £11,360  0 0 

BucJQngham-terraee,  Portobello- 
road,  No^ng.hiU,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  Mr 
E,  R.  Hobson,  architect,  Quantities  by  Mr.  John 
NichoUs:— 

Stimpson  4 Co £8,358  0 0 

Brass  595  q 0 

7.649  0 0 

Rankin  ....  i23  0 0 

Atherton  4 Latta  7,507  0 0 

Pritchard  7^495  0 q 

7,480  0 0 

Hook  4 Oldrey 7,453  0 0 

i*rrard  7,^7  q q 

Thompson  7 4)5  0 0 

Nightingale  7.333  0 0 

Por  new  schools,  Efien-street,  Hove,  Snssex,  for  the 
Hove  School  Board.  Messrs.  Simpson  4 Roper,  archi- 
tecta.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thos.  Simpson:— 

Lockyer  £8,995  0 0 

Chappell 8,974  0 0 

Nash  4 Co 8,920  0 0 

|»’ryer 8,888  0 0 

B"nea 8.854  0 0 

8,830  0 0 

Hide  4 Co 8,570  0 0 

Longley  8,400  0 0 

Hook  4 Oldrey  (accepted)  8,276  0 0 

Reynolds,  jun 8,245  0 0 

For  a pair  of  Almshouses  at  Springfield,  near  Chelms- 
ford,  for  Miss  Beabrook.  Mr.  Clark,  architect  — 

13  6 

"Obaon  440  q 0 

Gardner  4 Son  (accepted)  433  0 0 

For  completing  and  finishing  three  villa  residences, 
Marlow-road,  Anerley,  for  Mr,  Williams.  Mr.  William 
Theobalds,  architect 

Newton,  accepted. 

For  Ads^down  Board  Schools,  for  the  Cardiff 
School  Board.  Mr.  W.  D.  Blessley,  architect:— 

Eastabrook  4 Sons ....£7,800  0 0 

Jones,  Brothers  7’6i)0  0 0 

PomeU  4 Fry  7'299  0 0 

gooBti 6,960  0 0 

“Obins 0,823  12  0 

6,386  0 0 

Siieptoti  6,350  0 0 


For  house  and  lodge,  Rudgwick,  Sussex,  for  Mr. 
Renton.  Mr.  Shaw,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Stoner,  Brothers  ;— 

House.  Lodge. 

Dabbs  £2,830  £520 

Diamond  2,620  466 

Boyce 2,674  898 

Julian  4 Co 2,425  436 

Stephens  4 Bastow*  2,440  385 

Goddard  4 Son 2,383  413 

Wood 2,394  389 

Hearle  2,249  629 

* Accepted. 

For  altevations,  4o.,  to  offlots,  Lombard-street.  Mr. 

J.  A.  Lovejoy,  architect  :— 

Brass  £2,814  0 0 

Manley  4 Co 2,795  15  0 

Banks*  2,772  10  0 

* Accepted  snnject  to  nis  approval  of  terms  of  contract, 

For  completing  ten  bouses  at  Hounslow,  for  Messrs, 
■'■'^eld  4 Co.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  architect 

Longmore £4,6''0  0 0 

Bartlett  4,500  0 0 

4,365  0 0 


Vincent  ... 

Lane 

Simmons,., 
Callum 


3,999  0 0 
3,985  0 0 
3,691  0 0 


For  the  erection,  4o.,  of  a 44-atsll  stable,  at  Black- 
heath,  Kent.  Mr,  H.  R,  Allen,  architect:— 

Banks,  accepted. 


Finch  (accepted)  £235  0 0 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

G.  T.-5r.  T.-H.  A 0.~B.  W.— Q.  J.-A,  T,  H.-P.  P.C.- 

4-  F.— F.  a— H.  D.~U«un.  V.—J.  W.  W.—J.  E.  M-— J M.— B — 
B.  B.-H.  C.-O.  W.-J.  W.  8.-C.  G.-T.  A Co.— B.  K -H.  P.  («as 
too  Ut«).— S.  L (advii*  m to  |o'.tln|  rid  of  rata  ahoald  be  tooght  from 
oae  who  c«>  ees  tbo  premHea).-Barriatec-at-Uw  {It  would  not  be  fair 
to  conaeent  on  paper  aa  represented  bj  onr  cenilenaed  report).— A 
SetUed  Builder  (uo  late).— F,  A.  B.  (next  week). 
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The  Outlook  of  Labour 
in  1878. 

HE  year  1878  opens 
under  ciroum, stances  of 
some  depression  and 
some  gloom.  It  is  a 
cynical  pbilosojiby  that 
teaches  that  we  should 
take  pleasure  in  the 
misfortunes  of  other 
people.  But  it  is  the 
better,  and  not  the 
worse,  side  of  human 
nature  that  leads  us  to 
prize  such  blessings  as 
we  possess  the  more ! 
liighly,  the  more  we 
are  convinced  of  their  ^ 
transitory  nature.  And  j 
how  easily  misfortune  ' 
may  come  is  best , 
brought  home  to  our 
minds  by  the  spectacle  of  the  troubles  of , 
our  neighbours.  War  amongst  our  Con- ! 
tinental  neighbours,  and  famine  among  our  i 
Indian  fellow-subjects,  have  made  1877  a 
black  and  memorable  year.  Rain  has  now  fallen  j 
copiously  in  India.  The  spring  crop  of  1878  is,  i 
in  all  expectation,  safe.  The  worst  menace  of  | 
famine,  that  of  the  lapse  of  day  after  day  without  j 
sigus  of  the  earth  yielding  its  fruit,  is  past.  But ! 
Indian  finance  is  telling  the  story  of  1877  ; and  ' 
in  how  many  families  over  the  wide  extent  of  , 
seven  degrees  of  longitude  and  fourteen  degrees  j 
of  latitude  will  uot  gaps  and  other  marks  of 
distress  long  recall  the  memory  of  the  great 
di'ought  ? 

Winter  has  frozen  the  hot  stream  of  human 
blood,  which  has  flowed  at  an  average  rate  of 
some  forty  gallons  an  hour  for  200  days  dui'ing 
the  past  year.  But  the  latest  news  from  Russia 
tolls  of  another  conscription,  of  another  half- 
million  of  men,  in  round  numbers,  whom  ambi- 
tion is  about  to  divert  from  reproductive 
industry  to  the  evil  industry  of  destruction.  The 
value  of  each  man  who  falls  in  battle  is  reduced 
from  that  of  a steady  producer,  at  the  rate  of 
from  30f.  per  annum  upwards,  to  that  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  as  manure,  to  give  it  the 
very  highest  value.  Into  the  tciTiblo  economics 
of  war  wo  are  not  about  to  enter.  That  which  more 
concerns  us  in  England  is  to  inquire  how  far  the 
arts  of  domestic  war  ai*o  being  inflicted  on  our 
own  country,  by  the  hands  of  her  o^^^l  children. 
Relieved  from  the  conscription  which  is  emshing 
Russia,  which  has  impoverished  Germany,  aud 
which  is  so  serious  a family  trial  in  France,  how 
does  the  English  peasant  show  his  gratitude  for 
the  e.vemption  ? 

Men  who,  like  ourselves,  feel  deeply  on  that 
subject,  are  beginning  to  speak  out.  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  to  whose  letters  to  the  daily  press  wo 
have  before  now  called  tho  attention  of  our 
readers,  has  come  forward  with  some  very  plain 


, troths,  couched  iu  equally  plain  language.  It  is 
more  easy  to  caiqj  at  what  Sir  Edmund  says 
than  to  avoid  the  force  of  his  arguments.  Mr. 
Bevan,  who  has  for  some  time  been  known  as  a 
writer  on  industrial  subjects,  has  contributed  a 
tabic  in  a form  entirely  new  to  statistics.  It  is 
a table  of  a very  instructive  kind.  It  gives  the 
unpleasant  fact,  that  during  the  year  1877  there 
has  been  a strike  among  the  working  classes 
every  other  day.  Indeed,  reckoning  Sundays, 
there  has  been  a strike  every  fifteen  hours,  if  we 
take  the  working  day  at  ten  hours  long.  The 
total  number  of  strikes  during  the  year,  Mr. 
Bevan  says,  has  been  191,  involving  some  four- 
teen  sections  of  operatives.  The  uneasy  state  of 
labour  appears,  from  this.black  list,  to  have  been 
general.  In  the  great  mining  and  metallurgic 
industries  there  have  been  forty-four  strikes, 
counting  those  of  fifteen  different  trades,  or 
occupations.  In  the  trades  connected  with 
building  there  have  been  ninety-two  strikes,  in- 
cluding eighteen  different  trades.  Textile 
workers  havo  contributed  eighteen  disturbances 
to  the  course  of  labour ; sliiphuilders,  eight ; 
persons  engaged  in  clothing  others,  also  eight; 
workers  in  clay,  glass,  &c.,  seven;  engineers 
and  drivers,  milesmen  and  roadmen,  and 
“platers,”  among  engineers,  have  each  struck 
once.  Nothing  has  occurred,  indeed,  of  a mag- 
nitude comparable  to  that  of  the  great  railway 
shock  of  the  United  States.  But  the  fact  that 
any  body  of  men  are,  or  consider  themsedves  to 
be,  equal  to  the  task  of  suspending  the  entire 
internal  communication  of  the  countrj',  if  they 
are  dissatisfied,  is  one  of  the  gravest  that  has 
become  prominent  dnring  the  present  century. 
It  is  an  inconvenience  attaching  to  the  railway 
system  of  which  Stephenson  could  never  have 
dreamed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  hero  that  the 
persons  employed  in  gasworks  do  not  appear, 
in  tho  past  year,  to  have  resorted  to  a measure 
as  menacing  to  the  public  safety  of  our  cities  as 
a railway  strike  can  be  to  that  of  our  commu- 
nication. 

As  to  all  these  strikes,  there  is  one  common 
characteristic.  Sir  E.  Beckett  has  put  it  in  a 
very  simple  mathematical  form.  But  even  so 
simple  a bit  of  algebra  as  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pression, n weeks,  for  a certain  number  of  weeks, 
may  cause  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
algebra  to  turn  aside,  and  allow  a very  pointed 
argument  to  glance  over  their  heads.  The  point 
is  this.  For  every  week  lost  in  a strike  a certain 
number  of  weeks’  work,  at  the  higher  ■wages 
struck  for,  is  required,  iu  order  to  avoid  positive 
loss  to  tho  workmen.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
strike  of  six  months’  duratiou,  for  an  advance 
of  ten  per  cent,  in  wages,  five  years’  labour  at 
tho  higher  rate  will  be  required  iu  order  to  i 
mako  up  tho  positive  loss  incurred  in  the  strike.  ! 
No  one  can  suppose  that  wages  can  be  settled 
so  far  in  advance  by  the  result  of  a single  con- 
tention. Thus,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  a pro- 
longed strike,  even  if  successful,  or  rapidly 
repeated  strikes,  even  if  succcssfal,  involve 
certain  loss  to  the  parties  striking.  It  is  of 
cardinal  importance  that  the  plain  arithmetic 


of  this  fact  should  be  understood  by  tho  work- 
man. Triumph,  it  is  almost  certain,  will  bo  too 
dearly  bought.  Failure  means  pure,  unmitigated, 
self-inflicted  loss. 

Tho  main  outcome  of  the  strikes  of  1877  has 
been  failure  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  Thus, 
the  colliers  at  Saundersfoot,  South  Wales,  were 
out  seven  montlis  for  an  increase  of  wages,  and 
finally  returned  to  work  at  the  old  terms.  This 
was  a pure  and  immitigated  loss  of  the  income 
to  the  men,  aud  of  the  fruit  of  their  toil,  aud 
interest  on  capital  to  the  masters,  for  seven- 
twelfths  of  the  year.  At  Dronfield,  seven  and 
a half  months;  at  Dodsworth,  seven  months; 
at  Fife  and  Clackmannan,  three  months,  were 
wasted  with  the  same  result.  The  joiners  at 
Wolverhampton  were  out  for  six  months  ; those 
at  Manchester  for  eight  months.  The  ship- 
wrights on  the  Clyde  stood  still  for  nearly  six 
months,  and  then  submitted  to  arbitration, 
which  went  against  them.  The  nut  and  bolt 
makers  of  Dai'lastou  were  idle  for  twenty-six 
weeks,  and  then  returned  to  work  at  lower 
prices  than  those  against  which  they  struck. 
The  London  masons  have  succeeded  iu  forcing 
the  employers  to  have  recourse  to  Gorman 
and  American  labour.  Of  both  of  these  there 
seems  to  bo  good  reason  to  expect  a too  ample 
supply  ; while  the  immense  reservoir  of  labour 
available  from  China  and  Japan,  which  has 
already  produced  so  much  effect  in  America, 
has  as  yet  fortunately  been  almost  untapped 
in  this  country.  Almost,  not  altogether  ; 
Japanese  compositors  are  now  at  work  for 
English  printers,  though  there  has  been  but 
one  compositors’  strike  and  one  printers’  strike 
in  1877 ; and  we  hear,  while  writing,  of  tho 
execution  of  the  costly  fittings  of  passenger 
steamers,  not  only  by  Japanese  carpenters,  but 
actually  in  Japan. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  organisers  of  strikes 
that  their  proceedings  are  regulated  by  the 
absolute  principles  of  political  economy.  Wo 
have  frequently  urged  the  fact,  in  the  columns 
of  the  Builder,  that  economic  principles  are  uot 
the  only  factors  iu  political  movement.  Certain 
economic  Laws,  no  doubt,  exist,  and  to  a great 
extent  have  been  traced  to  their  source.  But 
the  operation  of  these  laws  is  controlled  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  other  considerations.  Thus 
a wise  and  sound  economy  would  be  effected  if 
the  English  pea.santry  would  eat  oatmeal,  barley 
bread,  or  rye  bread,  instead  of  wheatcii  bread. 
The  economy  would  come  palpably  homo  to 
every  family.  Health  would,  there  is  reason  to 
conclude,  be  improved  by  the  change.  But  the 
Englishman  likes  wheaten  bread,  and,  worse 
than  that,  likes  it  now  from  the  oven.  He  is 
not  to  be  induced  by  motives  of  economy  to 
make  a chaugo.  In  a few  weeks  he  would  not 
only  find  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  that 
change,  but  would  take  quite  as  much  pleasure 
in  the  use  of  the  substituted  as  he  ever  did  in 
that  of  tho  original,  food.  But,  simply,  he  will 
not  try.  With  a fact  like  this  staring  us  in  tho 
face,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  controlling  power  of 
economical  considerations. 
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It  is  just  the  same  with  reference  to  strikes. 
Thirty  shillings  a week  is  a moderate  rate  of 
vragcs.  Many  a craftsman  can  earn  consider- 
ably more.  The  man  who  is  in  the  receipt  of 
that  wage  thinks  he  should  prefer  33s.  j it  is 
only  10  per  cent.  more.  The  immense  profit  of 
the  capitalist,  he  fancies,  can  readily  afford 
that,— especially  as  it  is  only  for  one  set  of 
operatives  out  of  ten.  That  is,  only  1 per  cent. — 
to  the  master — ^not  2id.  in  the  pound.  Hold 
out ! and  that  is  sure  to  be  yielded.  So  the 
men  think.  They  aie  out  for  twenty-six  weeks. 
Each  loses,  say,  39Z.  How  much  extra  time,  even 
if  he  got  the  33b.,  must  be  work  to  make  up  for 
that  serious  loss  ? What  does  that  loss  come 
to  when  multiplied  by  the  number  of  strikers  ? 
And  on  whom  does  it  fall  ? It  is  true  that  the 
non-production  does  a double  miscliief.  It  curses 
him  who  does  not  work  as  well  as  him  for  whom 
he  does  not  work.  But  no  amount  of  inconveni- 
ence or  loss  suffered  by  the  master  interferes 
with  the  fact  that  the  workman  has  fined  him- 
self 391.  Say  he  has  had  IBs.  a week  allowed 
him  as  strike- money  by  the  union ; that  only 
means  that  out  of  the  391.  which  ho  has  lost,  he 
has  contrived  to  tlirow  the  burden  of  231.  8s.  on 
his  fellow- workmen.  There  is  a sort  of  mutual 
assurance  ; but  it  is  only  the  assurance  that  con- 
sists in  a division  of  actual  loss  among  a greater 
number  of  losers ; and  to  replace  this  loss  merely 
to  make  up  for  the  money  wasted  by  idleness, 
the  workman  will  require  steady  work  for  five 
years  at  the  higher  rate  of  wages.  Thus,  if  his 
strike  succeeds,  it  has  tho  sole  effect  of  dis- 
tributing over  five  years  the  earning  of  a sum  of 
money  which,  without  tho  strike,  would  have 
been  earned  in  six  months. 

Not  only,  then,  do  those  who  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  workman  is  better  without  tools, 
— for  that  is  the  real  meaning  of  labour  without 
capital,— err  in  urging  that  the  principles  of 
political  economy  supersede  every  moral,  social, 
or  religious  consideration,  but  they  err  also  iu 
tbeir  conception  and  ai)pUcation  of  the  principles 
of  political  economy.  Mo-st  especially  do  they 
err  in  the  endeavour  to  enlist  the  whole  labour- 
producing  power  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  a 
mortal  opposition  to  that  policy  which  has  given 
to  the  poor  man  the  cheap  loaf.  The  direct 
tendency  of  unionism  is  to  destroy  free  trade. 
The  two  ideas  are  opposed,  the  two  principles 
are  mutually  exclusive.  Every  trade,  on  the 
Union  principle,  is  to  be  a close  borough.  The 
famous  advice  wliich  that  keen  satirist,  Dean 
Swift,  gives  to  servants,  is  taken  literally  by 
the  unionist, — meaning  as  wo  do,  the  man  who 
endeavours  to  control  tho  natural  course  of  the 
labour  market  by  menace,  Avbether  tlic  menace 
be  directed  against  the  workman  or  against  bis 
employer.  If  your  master  has  a thousand  a 
year,  the  Dean  says  to  the  cook,  remember  that 
yon  have  to  spend  at  that  rate.  The  same 
advice  is  given  to  the  butler,  the  same  to  the 
coachman,  and  so  on  with  each  kind  of  expendi- 
tnxe.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  tho  attempt 
to  isolate  tho  interests  of  any  trade.  Now  it  is 
the  coal-miner,  now  the  ironworker,  now  the 
mason,  who  comes  to  tho  front  of  tho  battle. 
Suppose  the  first  to  succeed,  and  to  raise  his 
own  Avages  ton  por  cent.  Vio  know,  from 
definite  experience,  tliat  tho  result  of  such  a 
rise  will  be  a far  more  than  corresponding 
rise  in  the  price  of  coal.  Fifty  per  cent,  will 
be  nearer  the  mark.  And  hoAV  does  that  affect 
the  course  of  every  industry  ? Each  man 
who  augments  bis  oavu  wages  by  artificial 
means,  augments,  or  at  least  tends  to  augment, 
in  a far  higher  ratio,  the  cost  of  every 
article  which  those  wages  have  to  produce 
for  him. 

When  protective  laws  encompassed  the  farmer 
■with  a barrier  that  he  considered  to  be  of  A'ital 
service  to  himself,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  not  on  the  score  of  the  farmer’s  welfare 
alone  that  those  laAvs  wore  supported.  It  was 
on  the  plea  of  national  safety.  At  one  time  our 
navy  was  dependent  on  the  home-growTh  of 
oak.  Laws  were  consequently  passed  to  pro- 
tect the  oak  tree.  In  tho  same  Avay  it  was  long 
considered  to  be  an  axiom  in  politics  that  for  a 
state  to  be  safe  it  must  be  self-supporting. 
“ What  ? Depend  on  the  foreigners  for  food  ! 
How,  then,  in  case  of  Avar  ? We  shall  be  starved 
out  at  once.”  Such  was  long  held  to  be  an 
axiom  of  political  AA-isdom.  And  it  is  only  by  the 
growth  of  the  population  to  a number  Avhich  it 
is  entirely  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  area  of  the 
island  to  feed  that  this  axiom  has  been  over- 
throAvn.  We  could  not  grow  the  wheat  we 
required,  do  AA'liat  we  Avould.  Year  by  year  Ave 
required  more  from  abroad ; and  so  it  came 


to  pass  that  we  arrived,  unexpectedly,  at  the 
truth  that,  by  throwing  doAvn  the  barrier  of  the 
corn  trade  Ave  could  provide  food  for  the  people 
more  certainly,  as  well  as  more  cheaply,  than 
in  any  other  way. 

It  is  the  same  in  all  occupations.  The  desire 
to  keep  a craft  close  is  a very  ancient  one.  At 
certain  periods  in  national  growth  it  may  bo  a 
very  useful  one,  just  as  tho  ferule  of  the  school- 
master is  of  use  AA'hen  applied  to  a boy,  though 
it  AVOuld  only  be  an  affront  to  a man.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  a great  and  populous  country  to 
adopt  a shuffling  and  contradictory  policy  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  Trade  must  either  be  free 
or  not.  If  our  shops  are  to  bo  open  for  Indian 
Avbeat  and  American  flour,  they  must  bo  open 
for  all  products  of  Indian  and  American  labour. 
If  these  products  can  be  best  conveyed  to,  or 
manipulated  on.  our  OAvn  soil,  by  the  Indian  or 
American  Avorkman,  Avho  shall  say  him  nay  ? 
No  one  who  is  an  adA'oeate  of  free  trade.  That  avc 
should  consume  Japanese  teaor  American  cheese, 
and  say  to  the  Japanese  and  to  the  American, — 
Stop  on  onr  soil  at  your  peril,”  is  one  of  those 
anomalies  that  cannot  be  consistently  defended. 
America  baa  taught  us  that,  disgusted  as  the 
native  AA-orkman  may  be,  native  idleness  will 
not  hold  its  oaati  against  imported  industry  and 
thrift.  It  is  in  tlio  nature  of  things  that  the 
same  lesson  aauII  be  taught  the  workman  in  this 
country,  if  he  keeps  up  such  an  Amnatnral  ten- 
sion iu  the  supply  of  native  labour  as  to  make 
the  importation  of  foreign  labour  plainly  lucra- 
tive. And  tho  first  step  taken,  the  course  will 
be  frightfully  rapid. 

In  one  respect  seasons  of  past  prosperity  have 
been,  not  only  wasted,  but  turned  to  evil 
account.  Wo  have  seen  a great  expansion  of 
business,  and  a consequent  increase  in  the  remu- 
neration of  tho  workpeople.  Trade  has  thriven, 
and  tlic  thrift  has  been  such  as  to  pay  all  con- 
cerned. The  formation  of  trade  unions,  not  as 
mutual  benefit  societies,  but  as  labour-control- 
ling associations,  first  assumed  importance  about 
the  time  that  tho  prodigious  stimulus  to  produc- 
tive iudustiy  of  all  kinds  Avliich  was  given  by 
the  introduction  of  railways  commenced.  Thus 
trade  has  thriven  as  unions  have  become  power- 
ful. It  is  not  unnatural  for  the  unionist  to  say, 
“ Trade  has  thriven  because  anions  have  become 
poAverful.”  Bat  no  argument  can  be  more 
childish.  Ml*.  Bevan  has  pointed  out  that  the 
improved  condition  of  tho  workman  has  not 
been  less  in  those  occupations  iu  which  no  un- 
natural constraint  was  put  on  the  disposal  of 
labour  than  in  those  in  which  the  interference 
of  the  imiona  with  the  freedom  of  tho  individual 
AVorkman  has  been  most  complete.  He  might 
go  further.  Tho  unions,  as  far  as  the  rate  of 
wages  is  concerned,  can  only  do  one  of  two 
things,— force  an  open  door,  or  produce  a tern- 
porai'y  effect,  which  soon  involves  a reaction. 
When  trade  is  enlarging,  and  prices  are  rising, 
skill  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  workman 
become  more  and  more  valuable.  Labour  of  all 
kinds  rises  in  price,  but  the  rise  is  most  to  the 
benefit  of  the  best  workman.  In  this  case  the 
union  does  not  raise  the  price,  it  is  general 
prosperity  that  does  so.  All  that  the  imion  can 
do,  in  times  of  advancing  prosperity,  is  to 
handicap  tho  best  Avorkman.  It  limits  the 
number  of  bricks  ho  shall  lay,  the  number  of 
hours  he  shall  Avork  ; it  forbids  him  to  work  in 
the  mode  most  remuneratiA-e  to  himself.  In 
times  like  these,  it  Avould  be  more  to  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  skilled  and  rapid  workman  to  pay  a 
certain  definite  portion  of  his  weekly  wages  for 
the  express  purpose  of  aiding  the  clumsy  and 
idle  workman  to  do  little  and  bad  work,  than  it 
would  be  to  support  a union  which  limits  the 
productive  power  of  industry.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  Avorkman  Avould  suffer  injustice, 
but  to  an  extent  that  be  could  readily  calculate. 
In  the  second  case,  not  only  does  the  workman 
suffer,  but  the  country  also.  Less  work  is  done, 
less  wealth  is  earned ; and  British  industry  is 
weighted  in  its  competition  Avith  foreign 
industry. 

It  is  not  as  if  we  possessed  a monopoly 
of  production.  When  we  glance  round  the 
Avorld  we  can  see  but  one  thing  left  amongst 
all  those  in  which  Ave  wore  accustomed 
to  consider  that  Ave  had,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent,  a monopoly.  It  is  against  this  very 
English  characteristic  that  labour-controlling 
regulations  are  directed.  Coal,  ironstone,  other 
metals,  clay,  stone,  marble,  all  the  raAv 
materials  of  industry  are  found  all  over  the 
world.  Ngav  mines  and  sources  of  supply  are 
daily  discovered.  The  earth,  with  us,  does  not 
yield  such  a return  to  labour  as  it  does  in 


countries  nearer  the  equator.  The  means  of 
transport,  in  which  first  our  insular  position, 
and  then  our  inland  naAugation,  gave  us  at  one 
time  so  groat  an  advantage,  are  now  more 
generally  equalised  on  the  s^ace  of  the  globe. 
In  some  important  cases  they  are  far  cheaper 
elsewhere  than  in  England.  Thus  on  tAVO 
American  railways,  since  they  have  been  con- 
structed  at  about  one-third  iu  cost  of  the 
English  buildings,  wliile  the  traffic  is  generally 
larger,  it  is  possible  to  carry  much  cheaper.  On 
tho  East  India  EailAvay  tho  cost  of  transport  is 
less  than  half  the  average  cost  in  this  country. 
It  is  not,  then,  to  the  physical  qualities  of  our 
island  that  we  can  look  Avith  any  certitude,  in 
order  to  command  a prime  place  among  the  pro- 
ducing nations  of  the  world.  Our  old  glory  Avas 
this.  The  English  workman,  all  things  con- 
sidered,  Avas  the  prince  of  Avorkmen.  Steady, 
reliable,  provident,  skilful,  strong,  industrious, 
civil,  and  umvearied,be  used,  as  a rule,  to  tura  out 
more  and  better  work  than  any  other  workman- 
Employers  of  labour,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
kneAV  this.  The  men  took  a pride  in  it.  ‘ The 
fact  was  the  backbone  of  our  prosperity.  The 
great  contention  AA’hicb  the  English  statesman, 
or  enlightened  patriot,  has  to  nrge  against  any 
combination  for  the  control  of  labour  is,  that  its 
result,  if  it  succeed,  is  the  destruction  of  the 
mainstay  of  onr  national  welfare,  the  emulous, 
self-respecting,  distinctive  excellence  of  the  fore- 
most workmen,  and  the  influence  that  their 
example  exerts  over  all  the  inferior  members  of 
their  craft. 

"Wo  can  fix  our  eyes  on  no  portion  of  the  m- 
dustrial  AA-orld  Avithout  becoming  aware  of  the 
existence  of  those  who  aro  steadily  bending 
tbeir  energies  to  rival  us  in  the  productive  race. 
In  England,  the  home  of  the  iron  industry, 
there  is  no  factory  to  be  compared  to  th : German 
factory  of  Krupp.  In  England,  the  cradle  of 
the  railAvay  system,  there  is  no  railway  con- 
ducted Avith  the  economy  of  the  East  India 
llaihvay.  In  England,  the  former  cradle  of- 
literaturc  and  its  appliances,  we  can  obtam  no 
paper  such  as  that  made  in  France,  in  SAVitzer- 
land,  or  even  in  America;  no  printmg,  no 
illustrated  literature  like  that  of  Pans.  Italy, 
in  spite  of  her  comparative  poverty,  is  before- 
us  in  the  size  and  power  of  her  greatest  men-of- 
Avar.  We  might  extend  this  list  very  far.  In  so 
doing,  wo  should  still  have  to  return  to  the  same- 
consideration.  We  made,  in  most  of  these 
matters,  a start.  We  might  have  maintained 
that  start ; and  to  have  done  so  would  have  been 
to  increase  the  distance  at  which  we  should  have- 
kept  ahead.  Wc  have  lost  this  start,  in  almost 
every  case.  The  uncertainty  of  tho  tenm-e  by 
Avliich  we  bold  our  yet  remaining  prosperity 
is  frightfully  illustrated  by  the  fact.  The 
centres  of  our  most  important  industries  are 
being  displaced.  The  districts  of  England 
which  once  commanded  the  market  of  the  world, 
are  now  so  bttle  in  advance  of  the  foreigners 
that  they  aro  beggared  by  a slight  advantage 
obtained  by  some  other  English  district.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  two  master  industnes^of 
coal  and  iron,  the  outcome  of  Avhich,  for  1876, 
amounted  to  62^  millions  sterling.  A slight 
increase  in  facilities  in  one  district  produces 
distress  in  others.  Tbo  Cleveland  iron  district 
is  monopolising  our  iron  trade.  The  Scotch  pig- 
iron  trade,  once  considered  one  of  the  surest  of 
our  industries,  is  being  actually  extinguished  by 
it  Cleveland  iron,  in  large  quantities,  is  uoav 
exported  to  Scotland.  Nor  to  Scotland  alone. 
It  is  exported, — in  the  crude  state  of  pig  u*oii,-— 
in  large  quantities  to  Germany;  Avhere  it  is 
manufactured  and  Avrougbt,  and  AA-hence,  m not  a 
few  instances,  it  is  returned  to  England,  to J^tie 
exclusion  of  home-manufactured  articles.  The 
working-man,  the  friends  of  the  working-man, 
and  those  self-called  friends  who  may  prove  liis 
most  fatal  enemies,  cannot  too  anxiously  study 
the  statistics  of  the  iron  trade. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  AAuicn 
como  from  every  district  of  England  Avuthout 
the  graA-est  anxiety,  It  is  worse  tlian  idle  to 
lay,  as  a very  energetic  opponent  of  the  steam 
engine  and  all  its  works  attempts  to  lay,  all 
the  blame  on  the  masters.  It  would  be  equally 
idle  to  lay  it  all  on  the  men,  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  less  difficult  to  gibbet  some  of  those  indi- 
viduals on  Avhom  the  most  serious  responsibility 
really  devolves.  That  is  not  onr  task.  Our 
object  is  to  speak  home  to  every  man  who  has 
feAver  shillings  in  his  pocket,  this  winter  tide, 
than  he  has  been  accustomed  to  have,  and  to 
ask  him  to  reflect  what  that  means.  Has  he, 
or  has  he  not,  in  the  past  year,  taken  a pride 
to  do  his  best  ? If  not,  has  he  slackened  his 
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hand  at  the  counsel  of  some  specnlative  adviser  ? 
Has  he  been  -wilfully  idle,  rather  than  work  at 
the  best  prices  offered.  Has  ho  supported  those 
who  were  idle  rather  than  work  at  the  market 
rate  ? If  so,  what  has  it  cost  him .?  What  has 
ho  gained  ? It  is  only  by  putting  such  questions 
as  these  to  themselves  in  time  that  our  working 
men  are  likely  to  avoid  having,  perforce,  a long 
leisui'e  to  reflect  on  theix’  former  welfare,  and 
bitterly  to  x'egret  the  folly  that  counselled  them 
to  try  and  better  their  condition  by  wasting 
their  time,  and  limiting  the  amount  of  their 
productive  labour. 


ANCIENT  ART  IN  CYPRUS. 

On  Chi’istmas-Day,  1865,  the  newly-appointed 
American  Consul  for  Cyprus  was  landed  at  Lar- 
naca,  on  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  coast,  in  , 
a manner  the  least  oflicial  or  impressive  that 
could  well  be.  The  big  shore-boat  or  lighter 
having  grounded  four  or  five  vards  from  the 
shore,  the  representative  of  the  Great  Republic 
was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  a native  boat- 
man  to  the  shore,  and  thus  made  his  undiplo- 
matic entry  into  the  town  where  he  was  to 
reside.  The  feminine  half  of  the  Conanlship  was 
less  ready  to  bend  to  circumstances,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  boat  -was  lightened  of  its  luggage,  and 
dra^vn  up  higher,  that  the  lady  from  New  York 
-condescended  to  jump  on  shore,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  native  arm.  This  rough 
Style  of  landing  seems  only  to  have  been  In 
keeping  with  the  first  impression  produced  when 
the  steamer  cast  anchor  a mile  from  the  shore. 
“ The  town,  from  that  distance,  looked  the  very 
picture  of  desolation ; no  sign  of  life,  no  vege- 
tation anywhere  visible,  escept  a few  solitary 
palm-trees,  with  their  long  leaves  drooping,  as 
if  m sign  of  mourning.  I admit  that  my  first 
thought  was  to  remain  on  hoard,  and  not  to  land 
on  such  a forlorn-looking  island.”  Such  were 
General  di  Cesnola’s  first  impressions  of  the 
island  from  which,  ton  years  later,  he  was  to 
write  the  account  of  the  interesting  and  remark- 
able archmological  discoveries  which  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  his  beautiful  volume  * 
•and  which,  as  Mr.  Layard  observed,  “ add  a new 
and  very  important  chapter  to  the  history  of  art 
and  archseology.” 

Apart  from  the  variety  and  interest  of  the 
objects  discovered,  which  together  make  one 
of  the  richest  treasures  it  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  one  explorer  to  find  in  one  place,  the 
special  importance  of  the  “ new  chapter  ” thus 
opened  arises  in  the  most  natural  manner  from 
the  peculiar  situation  of  Cyprus.  A large 
island  in  an  angle  of  the  Mediterranean,  nearly 
eqni-distant  from  the  sources  of  Grecian,  Assy- 
rian, and  Egyptian  art,  it  became  a Idnd  of 
neutral  ground  on  which  these  met,  prodneing 
a local  art,  exhibiting  characteristics  borrowed 
from  all  these  sources.  In  some  cases  the 
remains  found  by  General  Cosnola  represented 
Bparate  types  of  art,  apparently  tonnileil  on  that 
ot  one  or  another  of  the  coantriea  just  named, 
and  p-ouped  together  in  tlie  remains  of  one 
temple,  but  obviously  not  contemjioraneous  in 
execution ; as  if  one  or  another  type  had  been 
most  jirominent  for  a time,  as  one  or  another 
respectively^  of  the  nations  around  had  been 
uppe^ost  in  its  influence  and  power  on  the 
island.  But  in  addition  to  this  collocation  of 
various  tyjies,  there  is,  as  General  Cesnola 
observes,  and  as  lie  shows  by  some  of  the  illus- 
trations  of  the  objects  found,  a typical  “ Cypriote 
art,  which  really  is  “ a mixture  of  Greek, 
■bgjptiau,  and  Assyrian,”  the  characteristics  of 
w Inch  can  be  traced  in  one  and  the  same  pro- 
duction..  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a better- 
defined  instance  to  be  found  of  the  influence  of 
geographical  jiosition  on  the  foimation  of  an 
artistic  style  than  is  furnished  by  some  of  these 
remama  of  the  ancient  art  of  Cyprus. 

General  Cesnola  devotes  his  introductory 
chapter  to  a sketch  of  the  history  of  Cyprus, 
showmg  the  various  dominations  under  which  it 
has  been,  a.s  influencing  its  art : and  it  may  be 
•mtere-sting  just  to  touch  on  the  salient  points  of 
this  history,  before  making  a few  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  his  discoveries,  The  history,  of 
course,  commeuces  in  conjecture,  but  the  name 
ot  one  of  the  jn-iucipal  tomis,  Citium  (the 
modern  Larnaca)  adds  probability  to  the  belief 
that  the  island  was  the  Chittim  of  the  Old 
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To.stanient,  and  that  its  wealth  in  copper*  would 
have  attracted  to  it  at  an  early  period  the  great 
traders  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Phoenicians. 
One  of  the  first  of  the  references  to  Chittim  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Numbers  xxiv.  24)  alludes 
to  it  as  a place  of  maritime  renown, — “ Ships 
shall  come  fiKim  the  coast  of  Chittim,  and  shall 
afflict  Asshur,”  &c.  Tho  country  then  would  j 
seem  to  have  beeu  originally  one  of  commercial 
and  even  of  warlike  enterprise  j it  was  perhaps, 
as  General  Cesnola  suggests,  due  in  great 
measure  to  tho  enervating  influence  of  its 
climate  that  Cyprus  came  to  be  at  an  early 
period  of  kno'WTi  history  a place  of  typical 
luxury  and  sensuousness,  and  that  Paphos 
became  the  great  centre  of  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite.  Such  a country  becomes  usually  the 
prey  of  more  energetic  races,  so  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Cyprus  should  have  become 
merely  a kind  of  advanced  post  in  the  Mediter. 
ranean  for  different  nations  of  the  mainland,  as 
each  became  successively  uppermost  in  influence 
or  power.  Thus,  long  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  island  appears  to  have  passed  successively 
under  the  rule  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Persia, 
and  subsequently  under  that  of  the  Athenians, 
who  (under  Evagoras)  long  contested  its  posses- 
sion with  tho  Persians.  After  Alexander’s 
period  tho  Ptolemies  had  their  turn  at  the 
island,  which  was  for  some  time  a dependency 
of  Egypt,  mled  by  a Viceroy  of  the  Ptolemaic 
family:  tho  last  of  these  viceroys  got  into  hot 
water  with  a powerful  Roman,  who  had  influence 
enough  to  get  a decree  passed  to  constitute  the 
island  a Roman  prcvinco,  a piece  of  annexation 
which  was  carried  out  under  the  orders  of  no 
less  a person  than  Cato ; and  in  52  B.C.  Cicero 
was  pro-consul  of  the  island,  which  was  still 
under  Roman  rule  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  St. 
Paul,  who  is  related  to  have  performed  a mii-acle 
in  the  presence  of  tho  then  pro-consul,  Sergius 
Paulua.  Under  Constantine  the  island  was  one 
of  the  richest  pro-vinces  of  tho  empire,  to  which 
it  continued  to  be  attached  during  some  cen- 
tni'ies  after  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Byzantium,  in  spite  of  numerous  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  Arabs  to  obtain  possession  of  it ; 
an  aim  which  they  only  temporarily  realised 
during  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century. 
Another  element  was  introduced  into  the  island 
from  the  fact  that  it  became  a frequent  halting- 
place  for  the  crusaders,  and  it  came  temporarily 
into  the  power  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  who 
sold  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  a French  Ciaisader, 
from  whose  dynasty,  after  many  ups  and  downs 
in  war  and  policy,  Cyjirus  passed  into  the  condi- 
, tion  of  a Venetian  State,  through  the  alliance  of 
its  ruler  -with  the  beautiful  Cathaiine  Cornaro, 
who  makes  such  a noblo  figure  in  Venetian 
history,  and  who,  after  her  husband’s  death, 
gratified  tho  greed  of  the  Republic  by  abdicat- 
ing in  its  favour.  The  island  was  formally 
taken  possession  of  by  Admiral  Francesco  Priolo 
in  the  name  of  tho  Republic,  and  it  was  General 
Cesnola's  fortune  in  1874  to  stumble  on  a 
remarkable  I'elic  of  this  event  in  the  shape  of 
some  fragments  of  a marble  slab,  in  a church 
now  used  by  the  Turks  as  a granary  and  stable  ; 
on  the  upper  part  of  which  slab  was  carved,  in 
low  relief,  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  and  a view  of 
the  to-wu  of  Famagosta,  with  an  inscription, 
nearly  beaten  out  by  the  horse’s  hoofs,  but  of 
wbich  enough  was  legible  to  show  that  it  was  in 
commemoration  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Venetian 
fleet  and  his  official  visit  on  February  28th,  1-488. 
The  Republic  retained  the  island  till  1570,  when 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Tiu'ks  under  circum- 
stances of  great  barbarity,  and  has  remained 
under  their  genial  rule  ever  since. 

In  the  course  of  so  changing  a history,  and  the 
successive  prevalence  of  so  many  nationalities, 
it  cannot  bo  surprising  that  the  art  of  tho 
country  should  have  presented  an  unusual  and 
varying  character.  The  very  first  object  figured 
in  General  Cesnola’s  book  is  that  of  a distinctly 
Assyrian  sculpture,  a single  figure  in  bas-relief, 
which  is  now  in  tho  Berlin  Museum,  and  was 
found  in  the  outskirts  of  tho  “ marina”  or  coast 


* Many  of  onr  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  word 
“copper  " is  derived  from  “ Cjprus.”  The  ancients  bad 
apparently  no  distinctive  name  for  copper,  except  as  one  of 
the  various  forms  of  metal  called  by  the  Greeks, 

and  (Et  by  the  Roroans  (usually  traiisla'cCl  “ brass"  in  our 
dictionaries),  and  as  Cyprus  furnished  the  best  and 
greatest  part  of  this  metsl,  it  came  to  be  called 
KVTrpioi;  and  ag  cyprium;  thence  shortened  into  epprium 
and  epprum,  German  kiipftr,  Engli-h  copper.  The  name 
of  the  island  is  conjectured  to  have  beeu  originally  der.ved 
from  the  Hebrew  name  (I-o/jftfi')  of  a plant  that  was 
abundant  there,  and  much  used  to  produce  certain  oils 
and  unguents, — aderivationwhicb,  se  the  author  remarks, 
corresponds  in  its  method  ivitli  that  of  the  name  of 
“ Rhodes”  from  the  rose. 


portion  of  tho  fco^vn  of  Larnaca.*  This  was 
pre-vious  to  the  arrival  of  General  Cesnola,  who 
commenced  his  researches  merely  in  a kind  of 
ca.sual  manner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  to-wn, 
finding  on  a mound  near  tho  “ marina”  a nnm- 
her  of  small  terra-cotta  figures  of  very  various 
character,  artistically  speaking;  some  of  them 
almost  Greek  in  feeling  and  drapery,  re- 
presenting complete  and  tolerably  well-propor- 
tioned figures  j some  of  them  entirely  misshapen 
and  barbaric  in  character,  and  representing 
fig)ures  with  animals’  heads,  reminding  one  very 
strongly  of  some  of  the  Hissarlik  potteries, 
though  tho  author  refers  them  rather  to  Egypt. 
Thus  at  the  outset  is  brought  out  the  remark- 
able  mixture  of  styles  which  forms  tho  charac- 
teristic of  the  Cyprian  artistic  remains.  The 
author  subsequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  remains  of  a Phcenician  temple,  a tomb  with 
a remarkable  sarcophagus  with  a female  head 
carved  on  tlio  lid,  resembling  very  much  tho 
Phoenician  sarcophagi  from  Sidon,  preserved  in 
the  Louvre  ; a sarcophagus  of  the  Roman  period, 
with  sacrificial  bulls  and  garlands  carved  in 
relief  upon  it,  and  various  vases  and  sepulchral 
cippi.  After  experimenting  a little  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  visiting  the  sites  of  Amathus 
and  Paphos,  the  two  other  principal  cities  of 
Phcenician  origin.  General  Cesnola  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a systematic  exploration  would 
be  worth  undertaking  in  every  sense,  but  could 
not  prevail  on  any  of  his  acquaintances  in 
Europe  or  America  to  embark  capital  in  tho 
enterprise.  After  additional  difficulties  with  tho 
Turkish  authorities,  who  pretended  that  a special 
firman  was  required  to  anthorise  anydigging,  and 
who  seem  to  have  beeu  entirely  routed  by  tho 
combined  firmness  and  shrewdness  of  the 
American  consul,  tho  latter  concluded  to  depend 
only  upon  liimself,  and  devoted  all  his  private 
means  to  exploring  the  antiquities  c^f  Cyj>rns. 

This  systematic  exploration  was  commenced 
first  at  Dali  (the  ancient  Idalium),  whither  tho 
consul  was  driven  to  seek  refuge  from  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  Larnaca.  The  ground  on  the 
hill  of  Dali  was  honeycombed  with  tombs  at  a 
depth  of  9 ft.  or  10  ft.,  numbers  of  which  were 
opened,  and  in  most  cases  a platform  was  found 
round  throe  sides  of  the  interior,  on  which  were 
three  skeletons  laid,  or  in  some  cases  only  two, 
laid  longitudinally,  always  with  their  heads  to 
tho  entrance,  the  centre  space  being  occupied 
by  vases  and  other  mortuary  objects.  These 
General  Cesnola  considers  to  be  all  Phcenician  ; 
they  are,  at  all  events,  very  ancient,  and  many 
of  the  vases  which  are  figured  have  a striking 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  Hissarlik  pottery. 
A few  of  them  arc  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  among  these  may  be  noticed  the 
peculiarity  to  which  the  author  draws  attention 
in  some  of  those  of  which  he  gives  illustrations, 
that  the  ornament  is  formed  by  circles  described 
verticalhj  on  tho  sides  of  the  vessel,  instead  of 
in  the  usual  and  natural  manner  of  making  such 
ornament  horizontally  in  the  process  of  turning 
on  the  wheel.  Ho  considers  this  fact  to  be  an 
indication  that,  old  as  these  works  are,  they 
belonged  relatively  to  a time  of  decadence  in 
the  potter’s  art ; and  we  agree  with  him  that 
this  way  of  placing  ornament  on  the  vessel 
looks  like  a deliberate  attempt  at  novelty  for  the 
sake  of  novelty,  always  the  sign  of  a declining 
taste.  In  the  midst  of  these  excavations,  tho 
workmen  stumbled  suddenly  on  another  series 
of  tombs  at  only  about  ft.  deep,  which  were 
found  full  of  articles  of  a totally  different 
stamp,  and  obviously  Roman  in  character.  At 
the  end  of  his  third  year’s  exploration  at  Dali, 
General  Cesnola  had  opened  about  10,0(X)  tombs, 
and  had  collectedfrom  them  an  immense  number 
of  vases  and  other  objects  of  historical  interest. 
Tho  next  step  was  the  exploration  of  some  rock- 
cut  tombs  at  the  village  of  Alambra,  a little 
distance  we.st  of  Dali,  which  appeared 'to  the 
excavator  to  be  among  the  most  ancient  in  the 
island,  and  which  contained  many  of  those  little 
earthenware  figurines  found  in  other  semi- 
Greek  sites,  about  the  intention  of  which  there 
has  been  much  controversy.  General  Cesnola 
disposes  of  the  idea  that  they  were  children’s 
toys,  as  has  beeu  supposed  by  some,  by  observing 
that  he  never  found  in  any  of  the  tombs  m which 
these  figurines  occurred  any  skeleton  of  a child, 
but  ho  did  observe  that  wherever  the  nndo 
female  figures  occurred  there  were  also  found 
articles  of  feminine  toilet,  such  as  a miiTor  and 
long  hail-pins  and  needles  ; which  fact  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  were  figures  repre- 

• Larnaca  properis  three-qoarters  of  a mile  inland,  and 
there  is  an  almost  separate  ee^-port  suburb  called  the 
“ mtttica/'  which  is  considered  as  part  of  the  town. 
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renting  Vcntts,  or  at  least  having  a signification 
in  regard  to  the  sex  of  the  occupant ; and  simi- 
larly, 'wherever  a terra-cotta  horseman  was 
found  in  a tomb,  there  were  also  found  along 
with  it  one  or  two  spear-heads.  These  facts 
appear  conclusive  as  to  the  object  of  the  figures 
in  question,  specimens  of  which  may  bo  seen  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  But  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  small  coloured  figures 
of  women  found  at  Tanagra,  and  of  which  there 
arc  such  a number  in  the  British  Museum,  can  be 
explained  on  the  same  hypothesis,  as  General 
Cesnola  appears  inclined  to  suppose.  Figures  and 
heads  almost  precisely  similar  to  these  Tanagra 
specimens  were  found  by  General  Cesnola  at 
Soli  j engravings  of  some  of  them  are  given  on 
page  230,  and  several  specimens  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  cases  at  South  Kensington  containing  his 
articles ; and  these  latter  (as  wo  observed  in 
the  course  of  a few  remarks  last  year  on 
“ changes  and  additions  at  South  Kensington”), 
seem  to  cxj)lam  the  real  object  of  the  Tanagra 
figures,  all  of  which  liavo  a break  behind,  as  if 
they  were  to  bo  or  liad  been  attached  to  some- 
thing as  ornaments,  exactly  in  the  way  in  which 
two  similar  figures  are  attached  to  two  vases  in 
the  Kensington  collection ; and  our  impression 
still  is  that  the  great  find  of  these  pretty 
coloured  statuettes  at  Tanagra  was  on  the  site 
of  a manufactory  of  the  article.  The  ruder 
Phoenician  terra-cottas  found  in  tho  tombs  at 
Alambra  are  in  quite  a different  category,  and 
General  Cesnola's  theory  of  their  meaning  is 
probably  correct : at  all  events,  it  explains 
them  better  than  any  other.  These  tombs  at 
Alambra  contained  also  vessels  %vithtwo  spouts, 
and  others  in  the  rude  form  of  animals,  almost 
precisely  similar  in  outline  and  feeling  to  the 
corre.sponding  objects  in  the  Hissarlik  collection, 
except  that  they  are  rather  more  ornamented 
with  surface  decoration. 

The  next  series  of  excavations  undertaken 
was  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Athieno,  the 
ancient  Golgoi,  not  very  far  from  Dali.  Among 
the  objects  found  at  tho  commencement  of  the 
explorations  here  were  some  sepulchral  sielm, 
snrmouuted  by  winged  sphinxes,  and  one  of  a 
rather  ruder  and  earlier  typo,  surmounted  by 
two  couchant  lions  back  to  back,  underneath 
which  was  tho  well-known  Egyptian  symbol  of 
the  winged  globe.  In  the  same  neighbourhood 
was  found  a sarcophagus,  with  sculptured 
figures  in  relief,  of  warriors  cugaged  either  in 
hunting  or  in  combat  (the  presence  of  animals 
prominently  in  the  composition  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  was  intended),  most  remark- 
ably resembling  in  style,  costnmc,  and  action 
the  pediment  figures  among  tho  Xanthian 
marbles.  Hero  we  have  again  in  juxtaposition 
symbols  and  styles  which  wc  usually  connect 
with  two  totally  distinct  and  comparatively 
distant  localities,  as  distance  was  counted  in 
the  early  ages  of  locomotion.  But  one  day,  just 
before  an  important  meeting  of  consuls  for  a 
conference,  arrived  the  news  of  a colossal  stone 
head,  discovered  at  a place  called  Aghios 
Pliotios,  near  Athenio,  and  urgent  requests  for 
a cart  to  remove  it  at  once,  before  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  could  interfere.*  General 
Cesnola  describes  with  a naivete  that  is  really 
amusing,  -whether  intended  so  or  not,  his  impa- 
tience of  the  proceedings  of  the  consular  meet- 
ing, and  the  “trivial  questions”  urged  by 
members  who,  we  may  suppose,  had  not  heard 
of  any  colossal  heads  awaiting  removal.  Ho-w- 
ever,  eventually  these  official  trivialities  were 
got  over,  and  tho  General  hurried  off  to  the 
real  work  of  the  moment,  learning  the  pleasant 
news  on  the  way  that  his  ne%v]y-found  treasures 
had  all  been  claimed  by  two  of  the  police  in  the 
name  of  the  Sultan.  It  -was  night  when  ho 
galloped  on  to  the  scene  of  action  : — 

"All  Alhieno  was  bivonacked  on  tbe  desert-like  plain 
of  Aghios  Photioa ; the  moon  was  not  yet  risen,  and  large 
fires  were  lit  at  different  points,  throwing  fantastic 
ahadona  as  men  moved  about,  eagerly  gesticulating  and 
conversiug.  The  light  falling  on  their  parti-colonred 
dress,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a band  of  brigands, 
which  in  some  tneabure  they  were.  They  numbered  more 
than  a hundred,  and  their  sboats,  altercations,  and 
attempts  at  song  made  a perfect  Pandemontom. 

1 may  here  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  aaccessfnl  issue 
of  my  affair  with  tbe  Governor  of  Larnaca  bad  favourably 
impretaed  tbe  local  authorities  towards  me,  and  bad  be- 
come well  known  to  the  populace.  This  now  stood  me  in 
good  Btead.  As  I approached,  tbe  news  spread  of  the 
arrival  of  the  American  Conaul,  and  the  uproar  and  con- 
fusion inatantly  ceased.  Having  been  long  accus'omed  to 
the  control  of  large  bodies  ot  men  during  my  military  life, 
I had  not  much  difficulty  in  comprehenoing  the  situation. 
At  a little  distance  the  two  Turkish  policemen  were 
standing  guard  over  the  sculptures,  and  I at  once  rode 


We  confess  we  are  a little  puzzled  in  regard  to  tbe 
philosophy  of  neum  and  tuum  in  some  of  these  teanssetions, 
fts  related  by  the  author. 


towards  them,  dismounted,  and  ordered  one  of  them  to 
take  my  foaming  animal  in  charge,  and  walk  it  about, 
which  he  did  without  question.  I then  called  the  other 
Uaplieh  and  motioned  t>him  to  disperse  the  cr'.>wd  and 
clear  a apaoa  round  the  sculptures.  Ho  obeyed  as  promptly 
as  his  c'mpanioD,  ard  these  steps  hsd  due  effect  upon  the 
multitude.  I then  saw  for  the  first  time  the  colossal  hea^t. 
.Vs  its  massive  stony  features  were  revealed  to  me  by  llie 
fitful  gleams  of  the  firelights,  there  arose  a vision  of  ■ 
people  whose  master-hands  had  ages  ago  withered  and 
fallen  into  dust.  But  this  was  no  time  for  idle  dream- 
ing. I uow  ordered  the  cart<  to  be  brought  near,  had 
tho  eculpti.res  carefully  placed  upon  them,  and  giving 
my  mule  to  M,  .Vndrea  Vondiziano,  requested  him  to 
escort  them  on  tho  way  to  Larnaca  until  ho  should  meet 
with  mv  cavass,  to  whose  charge  he  could  deliver  them 
and  retorn  to  Athieno.  Thus  I may  say  that  I rather 
c ptared  than  discovered  these  stone  treasures.  And 
this  was  all  accomplished  without  tho  dissenting  voice  of 
a single  person;  each  one  doing  what  he  was  requested 
to  do  with  alacrity, — withont  a murmur  even  from  the 
owner  of  tho  ground,  who,  however,  followed  me  like  my 
shadow.” 

This  is  a very  ^aphic  description  of  the  kind 
of  excitement  which  attended  relic-hunting  in 
Cyprus,  and  gives  a good  specimen  both  of  the 
General’s  style  of  -writing  and  of  his  ability  to 
got  his  o-vvn  way  among  Turkish  officials  and 
their  subjects,  of  which  there  are  several  in- 
stances that  are  not  a little  amusing,  and  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  consul  must 
have  been  a difficult  person  to  take  advantage 
of.  Among  other  ingenuities,  when  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  articles  had  boon  stolen, 
ho  produced  Mr.  Layard’s  book  on  Nineveh,  and 
made  it  play  the  part  of  a book  of  divination, 
pointing  to  an  illustration  nearly  resembling  tho 
abstracted  article,  and  demanding  its  instant 
restitution, — tho  Cyprian  mind  being  thereby 
persuaded  that  he  had  a book  that  showed  him 
images  of  everything  that  was  stolen.  To  return, 
however,  to  our  antiques  : Aghios  Photios  pro- 
duced a remarkable  collection  of  statues,  some 
of  them  in  a quite  complete  state,  and  repre- 
senting an  art  compounded,  as  one  might  say, 
half  of  Egyptian  and  half  of  early  Greek,  some 
of  them  having  points  recalling  the  Branchidos 
antiquities.  One  of  the  principal  statues,  a fully- 
draped  bearded  figure  holding  a dove,  is  very 
curious,  as,  in  spite  of  tho  beard,  there  can,  we 
think,  be  little  doubt,  from  the  development  of 
the  breasts  of  the  figure,  that  it  represents  the 
goddess  herself,  bearded  statues  of  Venus  being 
nut  unknown  ; in  fact.  General  Cesnola  found 
two  bearded  female  figures  among  the  terra- 
cottas at  Amathns.  He  hazards  the  conjecture 
doubtfully  in  regard  to  this  figure,  but  to  our 
thinking  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  it. 
What  mis-shapen  conception  this  idea  of  a 
bearded  Venu.s  indicated,  it  would,  perhaps,  bo 
“too  curious”  to  inquire  at  this  distance  of 
time. 

We  have  said  enough  to  bring  before  readers 
whose  attention  has  not  been  dra-wn  to  tho 
Cesnola  collection  otherwise,  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  remains  of 
Cyprian  art,  figured  and  described  in  this  book, 
as  representing  a meeting-point  at  which  the 
art  of  the  surrounding  nations  -^-as  blended  and 
fused.  We  may  just  notice  tho  value  and 
interest  of  the  treasure  of  gold  omameuts  and 
gems  found  at  Curium,  in  regard  to  which  wo 
note  with  interest  one  remark  of  tho  author, 
that  as  a general  rule  “when  the  mounting  of 
these  gems  is  in  solid  gold,  the  engraving  on  the 
stone  is  of  different  workmanship,  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  artistic  value  of  the  ring  rises  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  its  intrinsic  value.”  Wo 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  for  the  rest 
of  General  Cesnola’s  labours  in  Cyprus,  and  the 
account  of  tho  ruse  by  which  he  in  the  end 
managed  to  get  all  his  treasures  shipped  for 
London  in  defiance  of  the  last  act  of  hostility 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  who  endeavoured 
to  prevent  his  exporting  them,  but  on  the  whole 
seemed  to  think  better  of  him  for  having  out- 
witted them.  The  late  French  Emperor  had 
intended  to  purchase  the  whole  collection, 
but  the  Franco  - German  war  intervened. 
For  some  time  previously  to  its  departure  the 
collection  had  become  one  of  the  lions  of  tourists, 
and  “Cook’s  parties  ” would  arrive  in  scores, 
take  possession  of  the  garden  and  court- 
yard, insist  on  seeing  the  Ameiican  Consul’s 
“ museum,”  and  if  ho  was  present,  would  ask 
impossible  questions;  one  “elderly  English 
lady,  with  the  proverbial  ringlets,”  who  had 
examined  tho  Athieno  statues  for  some  time, 
having  asked  him  in  the  gravest  manner  “ if  he 
would  be  BO  kind  as  to  explain  to  her  tho 
mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Venus!”  But,  in 
spite  of  the  heat  and  Cook’s  tourists,  the  Consul 
seems,  from  the  conclusion  of  his  book,  to  have 
quitted  the  shores  of  Cyprus  with  a certain 
regret,  even  a shade  of  tender  sentiment.  All 
readers  of  his  book  have  reason  to  be  glad  of 


his  appointment  to  the  post  which  ho  filled  for 
ten  years.  The  volume  is  in  every  way  a typical 
work  of  tho  kind,  lucidly  and  agreeably  written, 
and  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated.  It  is 
“ affectionately  inscribed,”  wo  may  add,  to  the 
lady  who  refused  to  be  carried  out  of  the  boat 
at  Larnaca,  “ as  a tribute  to  her  love  and 
devotion  under  great  trials.” 


AKCHITECTURAL  THEORY  IN  AMERICA- 
The  proceedings  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  contain  an  essay  of  con- 
siderable interest  on  an  architectural  problem, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  professor  of 
tho  History  of  Art  in  Harvard  College.  The 
author  is  well  known  personally  in  England, 
but  hitherto  cliiefly  as  an  elegaiit  Italian  scholar,, 
and  by  a translation  of  the  “Vita  Nuova”  of 
Dante.  The  report  bears  the  date,  as  presented, 
October  lOtb,  1877 ; it  is  entitled  “ The  Dimen- 
sions and  Proportions  of  tho  Temple  of  Zens  at 
Olympia.”  This  is  the  temple,  on  tho  site  and 
in  the  precincts  of  which  the  exploration  con- 
ducted at  tho  expense  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  already  brought  to  light  such  im- 
portant remains.  Sculptured  groups  which 
adorned  its  pediments  are  being  exhumed,  and 
promise  to  go  far  to  complete  as  well  as  to 
confirm  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient  traveller, 
Pansanias,  who  saw  them  uninjured  and  in  their 
places  ; and  in  some  instances  these  discoveries 
bring  us  further  comfort  by  disposing  of  certain 
pertinacious  theories  as  to  schools  and  styles  of 
art  that  developed  rather  rankly  in  Germany  in 
tho  absence  of  positive  information,  by  that 
process  of  evolution  from  within  which  has 
become  proverbial.  Throe  years  ago  it  could 
more  reasonably  bo  said  of  these  works,  in  a 
history  of  the  Age  of  Pericles,  to  which  they 
by  date  belong,  “ as  we  know  nothing  of  tho 
style  of  Pronins  of  Mende,  it  were  futile  to 
specnlato  as  to  his  treatment,”  &c.,  but  the 
works  may  now  speak  for  themselves, — will 
speak  to  those,  at  least,  who  see  the  originals 
at  Athens,  or  can  spare  leisure  to  visit  Berlin  for 
a sight  of  tho  casts,  or  who  perhaps  may  come 
upon  others  in  America : we  will  not  give 
the  hope  that  for  the  credit  of  the  country  our 
own  generation  will  yet  see  the  establishment 
of  a public  exhibition  in  London  of  casts  of  all 
the  finest  and  most  interesting  sculptures  of 
antiquity,  and  of  those  sculptures  of  Pceonius 
and  Alcamenes  among  them.  Considering  what 
has  been  already  found,  it  is  not  easy  to  set 
bounds  to  sanguine  hopes  as  to  what  may  not 
bo  turned  up  from  the  alluvial  accumulations 
which  cover  deeply  the  ancient  scene  of  the  Olym- 
pic game.s,  and  all  the  celebrations  tbat  attended 
them.  One  matter  of  anxiety  is,  lest,  in  the 
fervour  of  research  for  works  of  plastic  art  and 
inscriptions,  sufficient  time  and  attention  may 
not  be  spared  to  observe  and  measure,  and 
record  with  the  utmost  fulness  and  exactness, 
all  tho  details  that  are  still  with  care  recover- 
able of  the  architecture  and  proportions  of  tho 
temple  itself. 

A few  notes  of  dimensions  have  been  pub- 
lished to  supplement  or  correct  those  which 
were  obtained  by  the  partial  excavations  of  the 
French  Scientific  Expedition  to  tho  Morea  ; bat 
very  few.  Tbe  dimensions  given  by  Blouet  in 
tbe  plates  and  text  of  the  French  work  arc  most 
uufortxmately  inconsistent  aswell  as  scanty.  Tho 
measured  length  and  breadth  of  the  stylobato 
do  not  boar  out  the  statement  that  they  are  in 
conformity  with  those  which  are  given  by  Pau- 
sauias,  and  the  differences  of  columuiations  as 
set  down  are  reducible  to  no  system,  and  are 
much  too  excessive  to  be  referred  to  indifference 
or  accident  in  execution.  This  is  unpromising 
enough,  and  we  cannot  but  open  Mr.  Norton’s 
essay  with  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  his  making  anything  out  of  such 
materials  for  theorisation.  If  ho  has  not  done 
so,  it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  application. 
For  the  most  part,  it  is  his  view  to  proceed  on 
the  lines  of  a memoir  to  which  he  refers, — “ On 
the  Systems  of  Proportion  employed  in  the 
Design  of  tbe  Doric  Temples  at  Phigaleia  and 
.^gina,”  by  William  Watkiss  Lloyd,  appended 
to  Mr.  Cockerell’s  splendid  work  on  these 
temples.  London,  1860.”  “ Mr.  Lloyd,”  he  adds, 
in  explanation  of  his  repeated  references  to 
this  memoir  and  to  a paper  “ On  the  General 
Theory  of  Proportion  in  Architectural  Design, 
and  its  E.xemplification  in  Detail  in  the  Par- 
thenon,” in  papers  read  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British* Architects, ‘London,  1859,  “ has 
made  a valuable  contribution  to  the  establish- 
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mont  of  some  of  tlie  leading  principles  of  the 
science  of  Greek  architecture.”  Ho  also  refers 
for  important  materials  for  the  study  to  Pen- 
rose’s  admirable  work  on  the  Parthenon,  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Society.  The  essay, 
accordingly,  is  devoted,  in  the  first  place,  in 
accordance  with  these  indications,  to  tho  dis- 
covery  in  this  Olympian  temple  of  the  simple 
ratios  of  low  natural  numbers,  to  which  he 
observes  that  the  Greeks  attached  great  value, 
nut  merely  in  the  columns,  but  also  in  tho  pro- 
portions of  tho  other  parts  and  divisions  of  their 
structures. 

This  hexastyle  Doric  temple  was  tho  largest 
ever  erected  in  Peloponnesus  ; our  limits  for  its 
date  are  very  wide, — between  435  B.C.,  when  it 
was  certainly  complete  and  housed  tho  colossal 
ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias,  and 
572  B.C.,  almost  a century  and  a half  earlier,  when 
theEleians  conquered  Pisa,  and  wore  said  to  have 
founded  the  temple  from  its  spoils.  This  is  uncer- 
tain  and  vague  enough ; but  thesize  of  the  temple 
— its  columns  had  a diameter  exceeding  those 
of  the  Parthenon — is  no  presumption  against  an 
early  date  in  the  period  which  saw  tho  erection 
of  the  first  Parthenon,  and  the  great  templo  at 
Samos.  Nor  is  an  early  date  inconsistent  with 
observance  of  certain  very  precise  principles  of 
proportion, — albeit  not  so  refined  and  elaborate 
as  are  found  to  rule  in  tho  Parthenon.  Such 
rudimentary  principles  have  been  identified  in 
the  archaic  Temple  of  Zeus  at  .ffigina,  and  even 
in  tho  still  more  archaic  group  of  Doric  columns 
at  Corinth,  in  their  composition  as  well  as 
diameters.  Tho  text  of  Pausanias  gives  three 
dimensions,  fur  tho  length,  breadth,  and  height 
of  the  temple,  which,  however,  fail  to  accommo- 
date any  simple  proportions,  and  a better  result 
might  be  hoped  when  the  examination  of  the 
ruins  proves  that  two  of  them  at  least  are  cer- 
tainly ■wrong.  Unluckily  tho  new  dimensions 
are  not  more  helpful.  In  consequence,  tho 
theory  which  Mr.  Norton  builds  up  is  depend- 
ent on  hypothetical  corrections  that  cannot  bo 
readily  admitted  unless  as  simply  good  for 
lijqjothetical  conclusions.  With  this  reservation 
they  certainly  deserve  full  praise  for  ingenuity. 
For  an  advance  beyond  these  we  must  wait  for 
the  results  of  a survey  of  the  ruin,  executed 
with  some  ap])roach  to  that  rigorous  conscien- 
tiousne.sa  which  makes  tho  work  of  Mr.  Penrose 
on  the  Parthenon  the  basis  and  the  test  of  any 
speculation  on  Greek  ax-chitecture, — a veritable 
“ possession  for  over.” 

The  essay  includes  a comparison  of  results, 
whatever  their  value,  with  a learned  summary 
of  the  Pythagorean  musical  scale  and  doctrine 
of  numbers  as  the  key  of  Nature  as  well  as  art, 
and  a collection  of  ancient  authorities  as  to 
absolute  and  inlierent  qualities,  conceived  to  bo 
inherent  in  some  mystical  way  in  particular 
numbers.  This  subject  has  considerable  anti- 
quarian interest ; but,  from  a scientific  point  of 
view,  what  is  more  required  is  the  completion 
of  a reasoned  exposition  of  tho  appropriate 
part  which  proportion  plays  in  architecture, 
ns  an  art  not  subordinate  to  music,  bat  co- 
ordinate. Music  has  its  architectural  eba- 
racteristics,  as  all  composers  know,  in  precisely 
tho  same  sense  as  architecture  comprises 
musical.  The  subjects  can  only  be  treated 
satisfactorily  in  conjunction,  but  for  that  very 
reason  confusion  can  only  be  avoided  by  a 
a strong  line  dividing  the  provinces  of  propor- 
tion,  fur  either  art.  In  the  meantime  we  can 
but  greet  this  sympathetic  contribution  from 
America  with  the  must  cordial  satisfaction. 


Pactory  Statistics. — In  accordance  -wfith  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Trade  Unions  Con- 
gress  at  Leicester  in  the  autumn,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades 
Council  are  about  to  memorialise  the  Home 
Secretary  (Mr.  Cross)  iu  favour  of  having  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  various  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  have 
hitherto  been  prepared  by  the  factory  iuspectors, 
published  periodically.  Up  till  now  these 
returns  have  been  collected  and  issued  at 
irregular  iutervals  of  time,  on  the  motion  of  a 
member  of  tho  House  of  Commons.  With  one 
exception  also  they  have  been  limited  in  their 
application  to  our  textile  factories,  but  the 
Trades  Council  propose  that  they  should  em- 
bmee  all  branches  of  manufacturing  industry. 
The  administration  of  the  Factoi-y  Department 
being  now  concentrated  ■ ‘under  one  chief- 
inspector,  Mr.  Alexander  Redgrave,  C.B.,  the 
preparation  of  a periodical  return  of  this  kind 
will  in  tho  future  be  greatly  simplified. 


“ BUILDINGS,”— “ MANSIONS,”— “ FLATS,” 
“ RESIDENCES,”— “DWELLINGS.” 

A CORRESPONDENT,  possibly  with  the  intention 
of  paying  a sea.sonable  compliment,  has  sent 
ns  an  inundation  of  tracings,  photographs,  and 
descriptions  of  associated  blocks  of  residences 
erected  in  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  and  other 
American  cities,  together  with  some  in  Vienna 
and  Glasgow.  He  has  also  sent  us  the  plans 
and  an  elevation  of  a similar  building  suggested 
for  erection  at  South  Kensington;  and  descrip- 
tions  of  others  intended  for  Knightsbridge  and 
Northumberland,  avenue.  In  fine,  he  asks,  -with  de- 
risive emphasis,  are  these  the  things  you,  artistic 
and  sanitary  apostles,  are  prepared  to  advocate 
for  the  improvement  of  the  London  house  and 
the  English  home  ? Many  of  the  designs  sent 
to  us  are  of  finished  buildings  now  full  of  tenants ; 
in  most  of  them  the  entrances  common  to  several 
groups  aud  families  are  narrow,  small,  and 
— iJOt  much  better  than  the  ordinary  private 
entrance  to  the  apartments  over  a London  shop. 
The  halls  and  lobbies  of  the  different  sets  of 
rooms  are  not  only  dark,  but  the  majority 
have  no  means  of  obtaining  light  and  air  except 
from  the  rooms  into  ■wliich  they  load  and  from 
the  staircase  with  which  they  communicate. 
Moreover,  tho  staircases  are  often  only  lighted 
by  a skylight  at  tho  top  of  five  or  six  stories  ; 
and  in  one  instance,  a “light  and  air  shaft” 
from  which  stairs,  hall,  servants’  rooms,  and 
closets  receive  light,  possesses  the  magnificent 
dimensions  of  9 ft.  by  3 ft.  In  the  plan  of  the 
Viennese  house  sent  to  us,  three  rooms  in  each 
set  are  approached  one  through  tho  other;  in 
the  Glasgow  house  the  kitchen  and  bed-rooms 
of  each  set  are  next  the  entrance-door,  and  the 
two  living-rooms  are  divided  by  a small  bed- 
room. Tho  plan  of  a flat  on  tho  ground-floor 
in  a block  of  residences  situated  in  a mews  near 
Baker-street  is  included  in  the  new  year’s  gift 
wo  are  acknowledging ; and  in  this  fiat,  wliich 
we  are  told  commands  602.  per  amium,  a few 
miserably  small  aud  irregular  rooms  open  into 
au  unlighted  narrow  passage  with  tho  doors 
of  tho  sitting-room  and  the  kitchen  in  close 
proximity,  and  with  the  principal  bed-room  next 
the  entrance-door. 

_We  have  never  appi-oved  such  a system  of 
distribution ; aud  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary  for 
us  to  add  that  we  regard  tho  flat  or  horizontal 
system  of  house  arrangement  as  the  remedy  for 
actual  evils  in  an  old  city  rather  than  tho  basis 
of  plan  for  new  houses  iu  a new  one.  Years  and 
years  ago  correspondents  addressed  letters  to 
this  journal,  and  we  wrote  articles,  concerning 
the  London  lodging-house  in  which  innumerable 
families,  of  all  classes  below  a certain  grade,  may 
still  be  found  in  tho  heart  of  the  metropolis.  Wo 
have  always  looked  upon  such  a lodging-house,  of 
which  no  other  European  cajjital  can  boast,  as  a 
calamitoiis  medley  of  extemporal  divisions  and 
sub-divisions,  wherein  no  one  group  or  one 
family  can  he  privately  or  comfortably  lodged. 
Wc  have  even  hesitated  to  praise  many  of  the 
new  skilfully-planned  blocks  of  French  houses, 
simply  because  the  method  of  building  round  a 
closed  courtyard,  and  tho  internal  “light  and 
air”  shafts  to  be  found  in  them,  are  not  to  our 
mind  desirable  acquisitions  for  this  country.  Yet 
undoubtedly,  in  Paris  aud  in  Paris  alone,- for 
all  other  cities  have  taken  the  French  metropolis 
as  their  model, — is  to  be  found  the  principle 
upon  which  new  houses  in  the  new  streets  of 
Central  London  should  be  planned.  Towards 
the  close  of  1876,  we  said  :* — “ The  Continental 
architect  has  solved  the  problem  of  housing 
numerous  families  and  groups  under  one  roof  in 
a popular  and  an  economical  fashion ; and 
though  his  work  may  be  still  blemished  with 

many  sanitary  defects,  it  is  infinitely  better, 

more  scientific  and  artistic,— than  anything  to 
be  found  among  those  worn-out  Jiouses  which 
contain  the  extemporised  homos  of  thousands 
of  Londoners,  many  of  whom,  though  scandal- 
ously  lodged,  aro  neither  poor,  ill-educated,  nor 
ill-bred.” 

Those  very  few  English  pooplo  who  under- 
stand the  flat  system  of  house  arrangement  and 
organisation  know  also  why  the  Romans  adopted 
it  for  their  Capital,  and  why  Vitruvius  recom- 
mended it ; they  kno-w  when  and  how  the 
“house  in  flats”  or  “apartment  house”  rose  in 
the  French  Capital  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  the  ordinary  Londoners, — and 
we  include  many  architects  therein, — have  little 
or  no  conception  of  the  art  of  planning  a block 
of  flat  houses.  Tho  prevailing  idea  seems  to  be 


that  to  plan  a flat  of  eight  rooms  it  is  only 
necessary  to  jumble  together  upon  one  floor  tho 
eight  rooms  of  a vertical  house,  which  is  scien- 
tifically divided  by  floors  into  kitchens,  sitting, 
rooms,  and  bedrooms.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  greatest  ingenuity  and  labour  have  often  to 
be  expended  over  so  small  a matter  as  the  dis- 
tribution  of  a flat  dwelling-house  of  seven  or 
eight  rooms.  If  London  architects  and  builders 
would  diligently  examine  every  house  in  tho 
Boulevard  Malesherbes  or  the  Boulevard  Hauss- 
inann  they  would  be  astonished  to  find  in  each 
some  individuality  of  arraugemeut.  They 
would  bo  equally  astonished  to  perceive, — as 
they  could  not  fail  to  do,— that,  though  most  of 
the  houses  are  practically  speculations,* 
often  built  by  contractors  of  some  branch 
of  building  construction,  yet  accomplished 
architects  have  designed  them ; the  works 
have  been  auperintended  by  architects, — 
the  relations  between  the  professional  man  and 
his  client  being  precisely  the  same  in  their  case 
as  those  usual  in  the  erection  of  private  mansions 
for  noblemen  or  gentlemen.  At  tlic  same  time, 
Parisian  speculators  do  not  choose  the  subm'bs 
of  Paris  to  build  huge  houses  of  a shape  and 
distribution  intended  exclusively  for  tho 
crowded  parts  of  a capital  city.  Even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Arc  de  I’fitoile,  there  aro 
now  quite  as  many  viUas  or  small  hdtela  as 
there  are  maisona-^-loyer.  In  tho  vicinity  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  the  roads  and  avenues  aro 
dotted  with  detached  houses ; and  tho  samo 
kind  of  villa  residence  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Bois 
do  Vincennes.  To  suppose  that  "wo  desire  the 
Finchley-road  or  Haverstock-hill  to  bo  lined  with 
tall  blocks  of  mansions  divided  horizontally  into 
numerous  sots  of  residences,  ■jtDuld  bo  sheer 
nonsense.  The  flat  system  is  applicable  only  to 
crowded  centres,  -where  a largo  number  of 
persona  require  or  desire  to  share  in  the  advan- 
tages  of  a particular  site,  or  a particular 
neighbourhood.  We  repeat  our  old  dictum  : to 
build  vertical  houses  of  three  or  four  stories 
with  a frontage  to  the  street  of  20  ft.  or  even 
30  ft.  is  an  extravagant  method  of  covering  costly 
land  in  the  heart  of  London. 

Nor  would  we  advocate  the  erection,  for  any 
class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  of  huge  blocks 
of  dwellings  which  we  have  already  ventured  to 
tenn  “ barrack-s.”  It  -n-as  announced  a short 
time  ago  that  a mansion  was  to  bo  founded  not 
far  from  Hyde  Park-comer  on  the  co-operative 
system,  aud  it -was  to  accommodate  600  families. 
Admit  au  e.xaggeration,  and  say  that  only  sixty 
families  were  to  be  in-vited  to  partake  of  mutual 
household  bliss,  it  is,  at  least,  six  times  more 
than  it  is  usual  to  find  in  first  and  second  class 
Paris  bouses.  W’e  mention  this  because,  in  tho 
dawning  appreciation  amongst  Londoners  of  the 
advantages  of  which  the  flat  system  is  possessed, 
there  is  every  possibility  that  large  sums  of 
money  -will  be  lost  over  misunderstood  and  ill- 
considered  attempts  to  introduce,  not  the  economy 
of  the  French  “ apparfevient," — not  the  luxury 
of  the  American  “ hotel  ” or  “ apartment 
house,” — but  something  purely  English  in  its 
speculative  promotion,  its  unscientific  and 
inartistic  arrangement,  aud  its  vulgar  extrava- 
gance. People  who  believe  that  tho  improve- 
racut  of  a large  part  of  Centr:^  London  depends 
upon  tho  introduction  of  shops  and  houses, 
similar  to  those  that  adorn  Paris,  would  be 
the  last  to  baulk  any  scheme  for  building 
good  houses  in  flats.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered  that  a great  smash,  or  the  serious 
failure  of  a company  started  for  tho  erection 
of  houses  on  the  flat-system,  would  do  harm, 
and  increase  the  actual  prejudice  against 
flats,  in  the  eyes  of  tho  masses  who  do  not 
understand  tho  subject.  It  is  very  natural  and 
business-like  to  suppose  that  the  greater  tho 
number  of  families  you  can  house  under  one  roof 
the  more  chance  there  is  of  such  a speculation 
paying;  the  greater  the  number  of  people  -who 
co-operate  the  greater  the  means  of  combining 
luxury  and  convenience.  But  though  un- 
doubtedly London  is  cursed  with  an  infinity  of  vor- 
tical party-walls  which  might  bo  advantageously 
dispensed  with,  -we  ■^vould  rather  have  tho  party- 
walls  as  they  are,  than  dispense  with  them 
altogether.  A party-wall  has  a moral  as  well 
as  a fire-resisting  value.  Yet  ono  of  the  pro- 
jects we  have  lately  examined  consists  of  an 
enormous  block  of  mansions  arranged  round  a 
closed  courtyard  of  about  100  ft.  square,  and 
covei'ing  an  area  of  at  least  300  ft.  by  200  ft., 
without  a single  party-wall.  The  suggested 
building  is  intended  for  a plot  of  land,  about 
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IV  aero  in  extent,  situated  between  tlie  Albert 
Hall  and  Lowtber  Lodge,  and  neco.'^sarily  it  is 
to  front  the  Kensington-road.  In  order  to  erect 
it  a company  has  been  started  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a capital  of  lOO.OOOZ.,  in  10,lK)0 
shares  ; and  it  has  been  formed,  so  says  the 
prospectus,  “fortho  erection  of  mansions  on  the 
flat  system,  which  has  been  so  successfully 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Hankey  at  Qneen  Anne’s- 
gate,  and  elsewhere  in  London.”  Now,  we 
presume  to  think  that  not  only  tho  principle  of 
the  flat  system,  but  even  its  economy,  has  been 
misunderstood  in  the  design  for  the  Albert  Hall 
Mansions ; and  it  may  bo  well  to  explain  that 
from  pavement  to  point  of  gable  the  suggested 
building  is  to  be  110  ft.  higk  comprising,  with 
the  basement,  nine  stories.  Of  the  design  the 
les.s  we  say  the  better  ; suflico  it,  that  an  Athe- 
nian  would  not  have  understood  it,  a Roman 
would  have  called  it  barbarons,  a Goth  would 
have  shuddered  at  it ; yet  it  has  received  the 
distinguished  approval  of  a distinguished 
architect. 

A few  words  as  to  tho  general  points  of 
arrangement  in  the  suggested  mansions  next  the 
Albert  Hall.  There  is  to  be  a main  entrance, 
which  is  to  take  the  form  of  a pnrte-coeliere,  and 
tinder  this,  one  porter  is  to  he  stationed  in  a 
spot  whence  he  can  see  none  of  the  entrances 
to  the  different  staircases.  In  spite  of  this 
covered  main  entrance,  there  are  no  means  of 
entering,  under  cover,  from  a carriage,  any  one 
of  tho  staircases ; no  use  is  made  of  tho  covered 
main  entrance  to  set  dowm  from  cab.s  or  car- 
riages tho  inmates  or  their  visitors.  Tlie  excel- 
lence of  the  French  plan,  which  partly  consists 
in  compelling  every  inmate  of  a block  of  honses 
to  pass  in  and  out  through  tho  porte-cochere,  is 
ignored;  yet,  as  all  club  managers  know,  only 
thereby  can  a strict  guard  be  maintained.  On 
the  ground-floor  of  tho  proposed  mansions  there 
arc  six  sots  of  apartments,  tho  largest  of  thir- 
teen rooms,  and  the  smallest  of  eight  rooms  ; the 
upper  stories  contain  eight  sets  on  each  floor, 
the  largest  of  fourteen  rooms,  tho  Bmall''st  of 
eight  rooms.  Tho  majority  of  tho  rooms  of  each 
set  open  into  one  continuous  corridor ; not  the 
smallest  attempt  is  made  to  divide — except, 
perhaps,  in  the  fourteen-roomed  house — tlie 
different  sections  of  a dwelling.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  block  (marked  F on  the  plans 
before  ns),  none  of  tho  corridors  receive  any 
direct  light.  They  are  lighted  and  ventilated 
by  shafts,  some  of  which  are  shorni  to  bo 
about  20  ft.  by  0 ft.  in  area,  and  these 
shafts  are  necessarily  100  ft.  in  height,  mea- 
sured from  the  level  of  the  courtyard.  Some 
twentv-eight  rooms  on  each  floor  aro  lighted 
solely  from  the  courtyard,  which,  though  100  ft. 
wide',  is  surrounded  by  buildings  lOO  ft.  high. 
Of  course,  we  quite  understand  that  both  the 
plana  and  the  elevation  ap])eniled  to  tho  pro- 
spectus of  the  Albert  Hall  Mansions  Comp.any 
are  mere  sketches,  and  that  the  impoasiblc, 
though  effective,  shadows  etched  upon  the  eleva- 
tion are  merely  accidentally  artistic.  Great  im- 
provements in  the  details  of  arrangement  may 
yet  bo  made  in  tho  working  drawings,  but  not 
enough,  we  fear,  to  render  a colossal  building  of 
so  complicated  a character  either  healthy  as  a 
residence  or  economical  as  a home.  The  best 
advice  wo  can  offer  to  tho  architects  of  the 
incipient  company  is  to  begin  another  set  of 
plans  ; to  regard  the  American  buildings,  of  the 
description  they  are  evidently  ambitious  to 
emulate,  us  xitterly  opposed  to  the  building 
traditions  of  London,  or  even  Paris  ; and,  above 
all  things,  to  remember,  while  designing  a new 
elevation,  that  the  modern  world  will  bo  1900  in 
twenty-two  years’  time. 


Joinery  from  America. — A new  trade  has 
lately  grown  up  between  Europe  and  America 
which  mnst,  sooner  or  later,  be  felt  in  an  im- 
portant branch  of  native  industry.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  hut  such  is  the  fact,  that 
Americau  upholsterers  are  now  exporting  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  large  quan- 
tities of  ready-made  furniture,  from  kitchen 
chairs  and  tables  to  tho  most  elegant  acces- 
sories of  the  dra-wang-room.  The  facility  with 
which  these  objects  are  turned  out  is  almost 
marvellous.  But,  according  to  the  Globe,  it  is 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  household  furniture 
that  competition  is  to  bo  dreaded.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  now  sending  us  window-sashes,  doors, 
skirting-boards,  panel  Avork,  wainscots,  and  all 
descriptions  of  joineiy,  including  very  cheap 
coffins. 


THE  OLD  MASTERS  EXHIBITION. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  say  that  the  ninth 
winter  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  is  equal 
to  most,  nr  perhaps  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
No  one  who  knoAvs  hoAV  rich  this  country  is  in 
old  paintings  would  conclnde  that  tho  deficiency 
is  OAving  to  the  resources  of  the  private  collec- 
tions being  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  aa-c  have 
no  doubt  there  are  in  England  enough  art-trea- 
sures to  supply  a good  many  more  Avinter  exibi- 
tionsof  the  highest  class,  even  omitting  sketches 
and  studies,  which  the  proprietors  of  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery  have  taken  specially  in  hand.  But 
there  is  a limit  to  tho  readiness  of  owners  to 
lend.  Those  Avho  have  once  dono  so  are  nn- 
Avilling  in  some  cases  to  repeat  tho  risk  or  the 
trouble  ; otherwise,  even  if  the  highest  class  of 
paintings  were  exhausted  in  a year  or  two,  many 
frequenters  of  these  exhibitions  would  bo  very 
glad  to  begin  the  same  act  over  again  after  a 
lapse  of  ten  or  tAvelvo  years.  But  that  is  hardly 
to  be  thought  of,  avc  fear. 

Tho  Academy  haA’O,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  exhibitions,  aimed  more  or  less  at  having 
a point  or  speciality  in  the  collection,  some  set  | 
of  AA'orks  Avhich  arc  not  usually  seen,  or  tho  ; 
collection  of  Avhich  in  one  set  of  rooms  presents  I 
special  points  of  interest  in  the  Avay  of  com.  | 
parison.  Thns,  last  year  we  had  Raeburn’s  j 
iwrtraits,— a singularly  successfnl  liit,  for  they  ; 
Avere  so  little  knoAA-n  to  many,  and  their  remark-  ' 
able  merits  caused  so  much  suiqjrise  among  j 
those  not  previously  acquainted  with  them,  as  j 
to  give  rise  even  to  an  exaggerated  and  over- 
enthusiastic  estimate.  This  year  riiere  are  tAVo  | 
specialities, — the  exhibition  in  one  room  of  a i 
representativo  collection  of  the  works  of  the  j 
so-called  '■  NorAvich  school”  of  painters,  and  | 
the  collection  of  a largo  number  of  engravings 
after  tho  works  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
and  Romney.  Of  this  latter  portion  of  tho 
e.xhibition  avc  may  say  at  once  that  it  appears 
to  be  tho  most  thoroughly  enjoyable  of  the 
Avholc  ; though  AA’e  shall  not,  on  this  occasion  at 
least,  go  into  any  detailed  comments  upon  it, 
as  it  consists  of  engravings  Avhich  are  mostly 
more  or  loss  knoAATi,  of  works  which  are  well 
knoAvn.  But  to  find  tAA’O  rooms  full  of  fine 
engravings  from  the  three  masters  above-named, 
ent^bling  us  to  enjoy  and  compare,  Avithin^  a 
comparativolv  small  space,  the  most  essential 
qualities,  at  ’leasr,  of  their  art,  is  certainly  a 
pleasure  of  no  ordinary  kind;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  hoAv  intrinsic  is  the  source 
of  interest  in  these  works,  that  so  much  of 
their  characteristic  refinement  and  feeling  is 
preserved  in  a form  in  which  they  are  deprived 
of  the  adA-antnge  of  effect  arising  from  colour 
and  scale.  They  form  a beautiful  collection, 
and  their  small  size  makes  comparison  easier 
and  more  comprehensiA'c  than  usual. 

As  to  the  other  point  in  the  exhibition,  it  is 
somcAvhat  of  an  illusion.  In  tho  first  place, 
there  is  no  “ Norwich  school.”  What  is  so 
called  consists  simply  of  Cromc,  and  some  in- 
ferior  artists  who  imitated  him,  and  of  Cotman, 
who  was  quite  above  imitating  Crome  or  any 
one  else,  and  Avhose  whole  style  and  manner  is 
so  distinct  from  that  of  Crome  and  the  Cromites 
as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  classing  him  with 
them.  Of  the  latter,  the  one  who  comes  nearest 
to  his  original  is  Stark,  whose  trees  and  fore- 
gronnd  tones  especially  have  a marked  resem- 
blance to  the  work  of  his  model,  so  far  as 
intention  goes,  though  he  is  mostly  feeble  and 
deficient  in  atmosphere  and  breadth  of  effect  in 
comparison  Avith  the  real  Crome.  Vincent  is 
mostly  but  tame:  his  “View  from  Sandlings 
Ferry.  Norwich”  (12)  is  the  best,  and  has  a 
good  deal  of  quiet  beanty.  Cotman,  who  Avas 
potentially  a more  original  genius  than  Crome, 
though  oAving  to  circumstances  he  accomplished 
less,  has  been  far  better  represented  in  previous 
loan  exhibitions,  and  no  kindness  is  done  to  his 
memory  by  exhibiting  such  specimens  of  his 
work  as  No.  26  and  one  or  two  others;  his 
“Windmill”  and  “Old  Houses,  Gorleston  ” 
(29,  30),  are  very  powerful  sketches, — the  latter 
an  instanco  of  his  intensity  of  representa- 
tion, for  the  tenements  seem  to  represent  the 
very  acme  of  dilapidation.  Of  Crome  there 
are  some  very  fine  and  not  Avell-knOAvn  speci- 
mens, especially  the  landscape  (17)  lent  by 
Mr.  Fordham,  representing  a road  tlirough  a 
Avood  : it  is  seldom  we  see  a pictnre  in  which  Ave 
can  so  completely  look  through  and  through 
the  landscape  as  in  this.  “ On  the  Wensnm” 
and  the  “View  of  Norwich”  (47,  48)  have  also 
most  beautiful  qualities  ; the  latter  in  de- 
sign and  tone  having  strong  affinity  with  the 


earlier  art  of  Turner.  Tho  artist’s  portrait  of 
Opie  hangs  in  the  room : a head  showing  power 
without  much  refinement ; indeed,  Crome’s 
advantages  of  birth  and  education  were  of  a 
very  negative  kind.  With  his  landscapes  should 
bo  compared  the  fine  “ Study  of  a Burdock  ” 
(23),  which  might  serve  as  a companion  to  the 
equally  poAverful  “ Thistle  ” Avhich  AA'e  re- 
member in  a former  exhibition. 

Passing  to  the  more  misccllancons  part  of  the 
collection,  aa'O  aro  greeted  in  the  second  gallery 
by  Reynolds’s  well-knoAvn  portrait  of  “ Lavinia, 
Countess  Spencer,”  a face  so  beautiful  in  its 
combined  tenderness  and  brightness  of  expres- 
sion that  one  can  hardly  see  it  too  often.  A 
central  object  in  this  room  is  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh’s  Caualetto  representing  tho  view  of 
Whitehall  looking  towards  Charing-cross,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  tho  artist’s  best  powers, 
and  so  minute  in  its  realism  as  to  be  a valuable 
topographical  relic.  On  the  right  we  look  across 
Whitehall  Gardens  to  a sketch  of  the  Thames, 
and  St.  Paul’s  in  the  distance ; on  the  left  aa'G 
see  the  present  site  of  the  Government  Offices, 
occupied  by  a row  of  those  tall,  substantial 
prim-looking  redbrick  houses,  some  representa- 
tives of  which  are  still  left  at  the  Park  end  of 
Downing-street.  Next  to  this  is  a somewhat 
remarkable-looking,  but  to  our  thinking,  rather 
doubtful  'Perburg;  an  equestrian  portrait  of  tho 
Duke  of  Alva,  by  Rubens,  of  aa-IucIi  the  horse  is 
the  best  part  (the  face,  by  the  way,  is  quite  un- 
like the  recciA'ed  jiortraits  of  Alva) ; and  two 
Lady  Hamiltons,  by  Romney,  of  Avhich  No.  83 
is  much  the  best,  but  the  contrast  in  style  and 
character  of  tho  two  representations  of  the  same 
lady  is  certainly  striking.  Reynolds’s  portrait 
of  Lady  Cockbnm  and  her  three  boys  (89)  is 
remarkable  as  one  of  the  only  two  AA-lnch  he 
signed  (Mrs.  Sidclons  as  the  Tragic  Muse  being 
tlie  other)  ; the  children  are  carelessly  draAvn, 
but  the  face  of  the  principal  figure  is  noble  in 
pose  and  execution.  His  little  girl  with  the 
dead  bird  (96)  has  a marked  individuality  about 
it,  almost  ns  much  so  as  the  more  famous 
“ Strawberry  Girl,”  though  not  nearly  equal  to 
the  latter  in  colour.  Wo  mnst  just  notice 
Gainsborough’s  portraits  of  Madame  Lo  Bran 
and  Mrs.  Billington,  tho  latter  noticeable  chiefly 
! for  its  historic  interest,  and  bis  highly  charac- 
teristic “ Dorothea,  Lady  Lethbridge”  (108),  a 
half-length  side-face,  in  an  OA-al,  of  a thin, 
straight-lined,  but  aristocratic  figure,  who  looks 
as  if  nothing  Avonld  move  her  from  her  flon- 
chalance.  The  most  decidedly  unique  work  in 
this  room  is,  however,  the  Jan  Steen  lent  by 
the  Queen,  called  “ The  Bedroom  ” (120),  where 
the  spectator  looks  through  an  arch  flanked  by 
colitmns  into  a bedroom  where  a Dutch  damsel 
sits  on  tho  bed,  from  which  she  seems  to  have 
just  risen,  putting  on  her  stockings,  her  thin 
legs  bare  to  the  knee  ; a lute  and  other  object.s 
are  littered  about  the  floor:  a more  odd  mixture 
of  a formal  foreground  and  a slatternly  interior, 
of  splendid  jiainting  bestowed  upon  an  uncouth 
and  uninteresting  scene,  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  large  gallery  is 
occupied  by  Reynolds’s  “ Cymon  and  Iphigenia,” 
too  well  Imown  to  need  description  here;  the 
finest  point  in  it  is  the  head  of  the  sleeping 
beanty,  rich  in  tone  and  contom*,  and  flushed 
Avith  the  Avarmth  of  slnmbor  : in  his  treatment 
of  the  cloAvn  Reynolds  lias  not  been  happier  or 
less  A-ulgar  than  some  of  his  predecessors.  At 
either  angle  of  the  same  end  of  the  room  are 
two  remarkable  portraits,  that  by  Gainsboroogh 
of  “ W.  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Congalton,  skating  in  St. 
James’s  Pai’k”  (128),  one  of  those  experiments 
the  painter  was  fond  of  indulging,  an  effort  to 
catch  his  subject  for  portraiture  at  a moment  of 
action  involving  a special  attitude  and  appear- 
ance of  moA'ement,  as  in  that  portrait  of  a lady 
dancing  which  was  in  Burlington  House  a year 
or  two  back.  “ W.  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Congalton,” 
is  a very  fine  and  dignified  looking  man,  but  he 
skates  rather  too  placidly,  nor  is  tho  swing  of 
the  body  quite  realised.  The  opposite  work  is 
an  exquisite  Romney,  “Mary,  Lady  Beauchamp” 
(137),  a fair  girl  in  a Avliite  dress  falling  in 
long  floating  folds  over  the  figure,  gazingupwards 
with  her  chin  leaned  on  her  hand.  Romney’s 
head  of  “ Perdita”  (136)  is  also  very  beautful. 
No.  140  is  a Titian  of  very  fine  qualities, — 
“Portrait  of  a Youth”  standing  at  a table, 
in  black  velvet  dress  just  relieved  by  a thin  gold 
chain  and  a slight  end  of  a lace  cravat  at  the 
throat,  io  the  way  Titian  was  so  fond  of  pro- 
iucing  a light  spot  or  line  to  set  off  a costame 
of  this  kind : the  head  of  the  youth  is  very  rich 
in  colour,  with  the  ripe  full-blooded  look  of  per- 
fect health  under  a southern  sky.  But  wo  have 
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passed  ovei*  a fine  Velasquez,  the  “ Portrait  of  a 

bpauish  Alcalde”  (130),  a thi-ce-quarter  figure 
ot  a Clark  stiff  Spaniard  standing  with  his  hands 
before  him  holding  a letter,  and  looking  im- 
movably official  ; the  painting  has  not  perhaps 
BO  much  defiant  originality  as  we  sometimes  find 
m the  portraits  of  Velasquez,  but  it  is  a more 
powerful  thing  than  any  of  the  Vandveks 
in  the  room,  some  of  which  are  sump- 
tuous  enough  in  effect,  but  deficient  in 
distinct  ch.yacter  aud  expression.  An  interest- 
ing  woi^  is  that  of  Angelo  Bronzino,  called 

Portrait  of  a ‘i.euth  ” (1-19),  who  seems  to  have 
been  a sculptor,  judging  from  the  statuette  on 
the  table  ami  the  figui-e  of  a nearly  naked  man 
(the  model  on  the  balcony  in  the  background  : 
the  picture  is  hard  and  deficient  in  force  of 
colour,  but  there  is  great  character  aud  feeling 
n,  ‘Olarchesa  de  Brignold 

ana  Unld  (lp8)  seems  somewhat  faded  also 
in  colour,  but  m some  other  qualities  it  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  painter  in  the  exhibition; 
among  other  things  the  beautiful  drawmg  of 
the  left  hand  winch  droops  over  the  arm  of  the 
scat  13  to  be  noted.  Bembrandt’s  duplicate 
portraits  of  a Jewish  Rabbi  (167,  169),  one 
l»amtcd  on  canvas  and  the  other  on  panel,  but 

almost  phutographically  identical  in  design  and 
execution,  arc  full  of  force,  both  of  character 
and  colour;  the  canvas  is  the  property  of 
\iacouut  } owerscourt,  and  the  panel  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonsliire.  The  well-kuoM-n  ” Rsni-  ' 
biandts  ildl”  is  lent  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lausdowne,  and  throws  completely  into  the  ' 
bac^^kground  the  classic  landscapes  of  Poussin,  of 
•vviucli  one  or  two  good  specimens  are  here,  such 
as  u former  generation  of  criticism  would  have  ' 
comsidered  among  the  best  achievements  of  . 
laudscape-pamting;  but  they  must  take  a 
secondary_  place  now;  like  all  artificial  laiid- 
I’cpute  has  been  to  a certain  extent 
artificial  also. 

In  the  fourth  room  arc  some  portions  of  the 
paintings  made  by  Ugoliuo  di  Sienna  as  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence, 
which  was  subsequently  removed,  and  (we  quote 
from  the  catalogue  note)  “ Della  Valle  dis- 
covered  it  in  the  dormitory  of  a neighbouring 
convent,  and  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  W.  Y.  Ottley,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  At  the 
sale  of  the  Ottley  collection,  in  18-17,  the  various 
poitions  were  dispersed.”  The  altar-piece  is 
knouTi  to  have  consisted  of  seven  panels,  or 
architectural  ffivisions,  with  a predella  below 
each;  and  the  sketch  restoration  of  it  given  in 
the  catalogue  shows  a row  of  fom-tecu  small 
pauels,  arcade  fasliion,  over  the  large  ones,  and 
seven  gablets  over  these.  This  ari-angement, 
at  all  events,  IS  homo  out  by  the  shapes  aud 
sizesot  the  portions  exliibitcdhere,  which  include 
tlirec  of  the  principal  panels,  each  containing 
a half-length  of  a life-size  figure ; four  of  the 
small  arcade  pictures  ; two  of  the  gablets;  and 
the  whole  seven  of  the  predella  paintings.  They 
are  all  lu  tempera  on  a gold  ground,  and  are 
>ery  well  preserved  specimens  of  the  charac- 
teristics  of  the  Siennese  school  of  decorative 
painting ; the  large  figures  have  considerable 
grandeur  of  design  and  conception,  though  ex- 
ceedmgly  stiff  aud  artificial.  A very  fine  speci- 
men of  (jiotto  occupies  the  central  position  in 
the  room,  *;  The  Death  of  the  Virgin,”  a long  com- 
position  with  the  principal  group  in  the  centre, 
and  with  a sloping  top,  pedimeutwise.  According 
to  \ asari  the  picture  was  at  one  time  in  the 
church  of  Ogni  Santi  at  Florence,  and  was 
much  admired  by  Michelangelo.  Granting  the 
naivete  of  an  early  style,  tho  composition  is  re- 
markable  fur  tho  beauty  and  variety  given  to 
the  various  figures,  without  disturbing  the  deco- 
rative effect  and  repose  of  the  whole.  In  the 
centre  the  dead  body  lies  on  a stone  or  marble 
couch  ornamentedwith  delicately.painted  inlay 

at  either  end  an  angel  bends  over ; behind  these, 
each  way,  is  a receding  group  of  spectators  with 
various  expressions  of  grief  ; the  two  last  figercs 
ou  the  left  are  especially  fine  in  pose  and  ex- 
pression; the  last  one  is  turned  almost  away 
Jroui  the  spectator,  but  thcro  is  expression  in 
the  drapery  and  pose  of  the  whole.  The  golden 
aureoles  of  the  figures  cut  aud  cross  each  other, 
auU  term  a background  to  the  whole.  The  pic- 
ture  is  a fine  specimen  of  decorativo  painting 
which  has  soul  in  it,  and  is  not  mere  wall-cover- 
ing. 1 wo  very  interesting  tilings  near  this  are 
the  pamted  front  of  an  Italian  wedding  casket, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  lent  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Stanhope,  representing  a kind  of  “ Decameron  ” 
scene  with  much  spirit  and  fine  colour  ; and  an 
extraordinary  work  by  Mantegna,  which  is  quite 
unlike  -what  we  usually  connect  with  his  name 


and,  in  fact,  reminds  one  strongly,  in  colour,  of 
Giorgione  s long,  low,  decorativo  painting  which 
was  in  the  Winter  E.xhibition  on  a former  occa- 
sion. The  picture  is  a jirocessiou  of  the 
triumph  of  a general,  witli  all  Mantegna’s  wild 
fancy  in  the  throng  of  figures  and  the  martial 
trophies  borne  along.  On  the  right  sits  a beau- 
tiful youth,  with  a bi-anch  of  laurel,  who  seems  to 
bo  singing  the  praises  of  the  conqueror.  Among 
other  things  of  iutercst  in  this  fourth  room 
(devoted,  as  usual  to  sjiecimens  of  the  older 
schools  of  paiuting)  are  a set  of  four  figures  of 
the^  Seasons,  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  of  which 
“ Winter”  is  incomparably  the  best,— indeed, 
tho  others  could  only  appear  good  in  the  eyes  of 
Botticellists ; a remarkably  stiff  but  highly- 
finished  portrait  of  a lady,  by  Ghirlandaio ; a 
Holy  Family,  by  Luini;  and  the  singular  alle- 
gorical painting  by  Holbein,  repre.senting  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune.  The  small  painting  of  tho 
head  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  ascribed 
to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  looks  gonniue ; it  is,  at 
all  events,  a very  beautifully  and  delicately 
modelled  head,  though  with  no  real  pathos,  only 
artistic  sentiment,  which  does  not  render  it  tho 
less  characteristic  of  Leonardo. 

Ihe  fifth  gallery,  which  concludes  tho  oil- 
paintings,  contains  a Siddons  portrait,  by 
Reynolds,  aud  a Pitt  portrait  by  Gainsborough ; 

I Hampstead  pictures  by  Constable  ; a fine  view 
, of  the  Thames,  looking  up  from  below  West- 
nnnstor  Bridge,  by  Canaletto,  giving  a good 
idea  of  the  Abbey  as  it  appeared  then,  tho 
central  pile  of  the  view,  before  it  was  obscured 
by  its  still  larger  neighbour;  aud,  among  other 
curiosities,  a portrait,  by  Hoppner,  of  Humphreys, 
a pugilist  of  his  day,  and  a good-  (aud  good- 
humoured)  looking  fellow  too,  in  fighting  cos- 
tume, and  iu  tho  attitude  of  defence  against  an 
adversary  in  tho  “ P.  R.” 


A MANUAL  FOR  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS.* 

Tins  is  a formidable  book,  designed  for  engi- 
neers as  a work  of  general  reference.  Wo  can 
but  glance  at  it,  for  it  is  full  of  figures  ; and  we 
are  quite  Unable  to  affirm,  in  a casual  notice  like 
tho  present,  whether  all  or  any  of  the  figures 
are  facts.  But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that 
infinite  care  in  the  compilation  of  an  enormous 
store  of  information  and  scientific  investigation 
IS  revealed  by  the  complete  and  deliberate 
manner  in  which  tho  book  is  put  together.  Over 
a thousand  octavo  pages  wo  find  rules,  tables, 
aud  data  relating  to  strength  of  materials  and 
of  elementary  construction;  to  the  friction  of 
solid  bodies,  and  to  the  frictional  resi.stances  to 
mil]  gearing ; to  steam-boilers  and  the  stcam- 
eugiuo  ; to  the  flow  of  air  and  of  water;  to  air 
and  water  machinery  ; to  tho  weight  aud  specific 
gravity  of  metals ; to  heat,  steam,  combustion, 
fuel ; to  fundamental  mecbanical  principles ; to 
weights  and  measures  ; to  money,  British  and 
foreign  ; together  with— besides  a host  of  other 
things— mathematical  tables  and  geometrical 
problems,  and  a short  but  valuable  chapter'on 
Work  or  Labour. 

Besides  referring  to  the  stores  of  learning  aud 
experimeutal  data  accumulated  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  great  engineering  societies,  and  in 
various  periodicals  both  native  and  foreign,  tho 
author  cites  some  300  authorities,  from  whom 
he  has  been  able  to  draw  much  of  his  material. 

Tho  chapter  devoted  to  the  strength  of  ele- 
mentary constnictions  should  be  read  by  those 
architects  who,  when  they  wish  to  use  iron 
floors,^  sometimes  submit  themselves  and  their 
own  judgment  to  the  engineering  specialist. 
Investigations  by  well-known  men  into  the 
strength  of  cast-iron  pillars  and  cast-iron  flanged 
beams  are  quoted  and  compared.  One  practical 
result  which  may  easily  bo  remembered,  aud  as 
easily  acted  upon,  is  that  the  weight  which  pro- 
duces moderate  flexure  in  a very  long  pillar  is 
also  vex-y  near  the  breaking  weight, — a conclusion, 
as  Mr.  Clark  points  out,  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. Exjierimeutalobseiwations  made  on  the 
elastic  strength  and  defiection  of  cast-iron  flanged 
beams  show  that  tho  limit  of  load,  for  imiform 
increments  of  deflection,  averages  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  ultimate  strengths.  An  important 
comparison  between  rolled  and  framed  girdei's, 
and  its  results,  leaves  us  perplexed  with  the 
remembrance  that  while  all  new  Paris  is  built 
with  rolled  girders  and  joists,  the  few  iron  floors 
and  horizontal  iron  supports  in  London  ai*o  of 
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framed  or  riveted  iron.  Yet  Mr.  Clark  says 
(page  657)  ; — “ Compared  with  solid  rolled 
joists,  the  strength  of  riveted  joists  is  less,  and 
the  deflection  is  greater.  ...  It  follows,  from 
operimental  tests  (page  660)  that  the  strength 
of  solid-rolled  joists  is  to  that  of  riveted  joists, 
of  equal  weights,  as  1^  to  1,  and  that  these  de- 
flections,  under  equal  loads,  are  as  1 to  1§.”  Wo 
call  the  special  attention  of  our  readei's  to  the 
above  statement. 

The  imperial  weights  and  measures  of  this 
country  are  examined  and  compared.  Tho  in- 
troduction to  this  part  of  the  book  may  be  new 
to  many  people  : — 

of  English  m^asares  is  the  grain  of  corn. 
Imrty-two  grains  of  whesr,  dried  and  gath  ered  from  the 
imndieottbe  ear.  weighed  what  was  died  one  penny- 
weight ; twenty  pennyweights  were  called  one  ounce  ; and 
twenty  ounces  one  pound.  Subarquenilr  the  pennyweight 
was  divided  into  twonty-four  grains.  Troy  weight  was 
aferwurd^  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror,  from 
iroyes,  mFrancB  .-  but  it  gave  dissatisfaction,  as  the  troy 
pound  did  uoi  weigh  so  much  as  the  pound  then  in  use  • 
conaequeutly  a mean  weight  was  established  making  six- 
teon  ounces  equal  to  one  pound,  and  called  avoirdupois 
(avotrdupoiJt).  ^ 

••  Three  grains  of  barleycorn  well  dried  placed  end  to 
end  made  an  inch  the  basis  of  length.  The  length  of  the 
arm  of  King  Henry  I.  was  made  the  length  of  the  ulna  or 
JQich  answers  to  tho  moderu  yard.  The  imperial 
m is  a solid  square  bar  of  gun-metal  kept  in 
the  othoe  of  the  Exchequer  at  Weitminster,  38  in.  longtb, 

1 in.  square,  at  the  leniperatiira  H3  Pahr.  Two  cylinrt- 
ical  holes  are  drilled  halt  through  the  bar,  one  near  each 
-nd,  and  the  centres  of  these  holes  are  38  in.,  or  3 ft. 
apart, — the  length  of  the  imperial  standard  yard." 

There  is  also  in  the  Standai'd  Department  at 
Westminster,  so  says  Mr.  Clark,  a newly-con- 
atructod  subdivided  standard  yard,  laid  down 
upon  a bar  of  Baily’s  metal,  upon  which  a sub- 
divided metre  has  also  been  laid  do-wn.  The  metri- 
cal standai’ds  are  tho  metre  (the  unit  of  length), 
and  the  kilogramme  (the  unit  of  weight).  In 
Paris  these  platinum  standards  are  deposited  iu 
the  Palais  des  Archives. 

Certain  items  of  information,  given  in  tho 
manual,  are  impoi-tant  as  evidence  of  the  slow 
progress  of  what  one  would  suppose,  in  a time  of 
extended  international  relations,  to  be  inevitable. 

It  appears  that  the  Fi’cnch  metrical  system  has 
been  adopted,  and  its  use  made  compulsory,  by 
the  following  States  : — France  and  Belgium,  iu 
1801;  Holland,  in  1819;  Greece,  in  1836;  Italy 
and  Spain,  1859;  Portugal,  in  1860-68;  the 
German  Empire,  in  1872  ; Colombia,  Venezuela, 
in  1872;  Ecuador,  Brazil,  Pei-u,  aud  Chili,  iu 
1860 ; also  by  the  Argentine  Confederation  and 
Uruguay.  On  the  20't!i  May,  1875,  the  inter- 
national convention  for  the  adoption  of  tho 
French  metrical  system  of  weights  and  mcasnres 
was  signed  at  Paris  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  Rmssia,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  tho  United  States,  tho  Argentine  Re- 
public, Peru  and  Bi*azi!. 

At  pages  151-2,  Mr.  Clark  has  printed  tables 
of  equivalent  values  of  inches  and  millimetres. 
Tables  No.  38  give  millinxfitres  = inches,  inches 
decimally  = millimetre3,  and  inches  in  fractions  = 
millimetres.  By  means  of  these  tables,  the 

equivalent  values  of  inches  in  centimetres  aud 
decimetres,  and  even  in  metres,  may  bo  found 
by  simply  altering  the  position  of  the  decimal 
point.  Take,  for  example,  the  tabular  value  of 
one  millimetre  and  shift  the  decimal  successively 
by  one  di^t  towards  the  inght-hand  side  ; the 
values  of  a centimetre,  a decimetre,  and  a 
metre  ai*e  thereby  expressed  in  inches  as 
follows : — 

1 millimetre  0-039-i  inches 

1 centimetre 0-39i  „ 

1 decimetre  3-9i  „ 

1 metro  39--1  „ 

Similai-ly,  for  example  : — 

0‘32  inch  = 8'13  millimetres 

3-2  „ = 81-3 

32-0  „ = 813-0 

There  are  two  square  measures,  or  measures 
of  surface,  which  frequently  puzzle  Englishmen 
engaged  in  tho  examination  of  French  sur- 
veys and  plans  of  estates, — the  Are  and  the 
Hectare.  The  former  equals  100  squai-o  metres  ; 
the  latter,  10,000  square  metros.  The  hectare 
is  more  than  double  the  Englisli  acre ; it  con- 
tains more  than  2^  acres.  Thus: — 

1 acre  = 4,810  square  yards 

1 hBCtare  - S ^ , 

( 2 acres  2,280  square  yards 

Under  the  head  of  fundamental  mechanical 
principles,  Mr.  Clark  has  compiled  a chapter  of 
elementary  engineering  science,  with  a mass  of 
formulas  valuable,  not  only  as  references,  hut 
as  texts  and  tasks  for  students.  His  definition 
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cf  “ Work  ” is  “ the  sustained  exertion  ( f 
pressure  through  space.”  The  English  unit  i f 
work  is  one  foot-pound,  and  a foot-pound  means 
a pressure  of  one  pound  exerted  through  a 
a space  of  one  foot.  In  like  manner,  the  Freni  h 
unit  of  work  is  one  kilogi*auimctrc,  which  mcai  s 
a pressure  of  one  kilogramme  exerted  througJi 
a space  of  one  metre.  In  the  approximate 
equivalents  of  French  and  English  compound 
units  of  measurement,  it  is  given  (page  lo7) 
thus, — 

1 kilogramme  f ‘67^  pound  per  foot, 
per  metre  . . 1.  2'UlG  pounds  per  yard. 

1 pound  per  foot  1-188  kilogi'ammespermetro. 

1 pound peryard  --l-QG  kilogramme  per  metre. 
Again ; — 

1 kilogram-  1 7-233  foot-pounds, 
metre  (fe  + w)  ) 

1 foot-pound -138  kilogrammetre. 

According  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  power  of  an 
ordinary  labourer  is  ecinivaleut  generally  to 
work  done  at  the  rate  of  3,762  foot-poimds  per 
miiinte.  Mr.  John  Walker  found  that  the 
average  force  exerted  by  an  ordinary  labourer 
in  working  dailv  at  a winch,  or  a crane  handle, 
is  equivalent  to'  3,080  foot-pounds  per  minute; 
but  Mr.  Glyim  says  3,300  foot-pounds  per 
minute.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  average 
net  daily  work  of  an  ordinary  labourer  at  a 
[jump,  a winch,  or  a crane,  may  he  taken  at 
3.300  foot-pound.s  per  minute.  French  esti- 
mate of  the  work  of  a labourer  in  France, 
turning  a crank,  is  equivalent  to  2,601  foot- 
pounds per  minute,  for  eight  hom-s  a day,  above 
ground,  or  six  hours  a day  in  a mine.  To  com- 
pare  the  labour  of  men  and  the  labour  of  horses, 
according  to  ono  estimate  a dray-horse  can  do 
work,  for  eight  hours  a day,  equivalent  to 

33.000  foot-pounds  per  minute ; but  Tredgold’s 
estimate  for  the  same,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, is  27,000  foot-pounds.  Mr.  Clark  infers 
that  the  maximum  work  clone  by  an  average 
horse  per  day  of  eight  hours,  is  at  tho  rat©  of 

25.000  foot-pounds  per  minute.  He  adds,  from 
the  results  of  trials  at  Bedford,  that  the  average 
work  of  a horse  is  there  seen  to  be  20,000  foot- 
pounds per  minute.  The  term  “ horse-power  ’ 
is  a measure  of  tho  rate  at  ivliich  work  is  per- 
formed; and  one  horse-power  is  tho  expression 
of  33,000  foot-pounds  of  work  done  per  minute, 
or  550  foot-pounds  of  work  done  per  second. 

Wo  have  simply  strung  together  a few  notes 
which  we  made  while  examining  parts  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  excellent  “ Manual  of  Rules,  Tables,  and 
Data  for  Mechanical  Engineers,”  and  do  not 
pretend  to  have  reviewed  it.  To  us  it  will 
remain  an  eminently  useful  book  of  reference. 


CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  INSTITUTION  OF 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


Tun  aimnal  report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  includes  a recom- 
mendation to  modify  the  constitution  of  the 
society.  In  the  report  for  1876  a scheme  was 
proposed,  having  the  aim  of  establishing  a new 
class  of  subscribers,  intermediate  between  tho 
present  grades  of  members  and  associates.  The 
object  of  tho  distinction  was  to  distingui.sh 
between  such  supporters  of  the  institution  a.s 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  tho  pro- 
fession and  those  not  so  engaged.  Many  young 
professional  men,  not  yet  qualified  under  exist- 
ing rules,  to  rank  as  members,  are  yet  discon- 
tented with  the  name  Associate, — a word  which 
also  covers  those  who  arc  not  necessarily  engi- 
neers. At  a meeting  held  in  April  last,  to  con- 
sider the  recommemlation  of  the  Cooncil,  tho 
project  fell  through;  the  resolution  being 
passed  “ that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it 
is  not  desirable  at  present  to  create  any  new 
class  of  members.” 

In  tho  opinion  of  the  outgoing  Conncil  the 
question  of  the  separation  of  the  professional 
from  the  non-professional  Associates  is  one  that 
will  prove  a con.stant  source  of  embarrassment 
until  it  is  satisfactorily  solved.  In  the  report 
for  the  past  year,  1877,  it  is  therefore  suggested 
that  in  future  the  Institution  shall  consist  of  four 
classes  ; namely,  senior  members  or  fellows, 
members,  associates,  and  honorary  members, 
with  an  attached  class  of  students.  This  sug- 
gestion met  tho  approval  of  the  annual  meeting 
so  far  that  a resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  incoming  Council  be  requested  to  pre- 
pare, for  tho  consideration  of  a special  general 
meeting  of  members  and  associates,  such  altera- 
tions in  the  bye-laws  as  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  report  with  reference  to  classifica- 


tion may  require.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
intended  improvement  will  not  again  be  defeated 
by  that  strong  prejudice  against  organisation 
which  is  so  anfortunatc  a feature  of  the  English 
character.  No  class  of  men  in  England  suffer.- 
so  much  from  want  of  organisation  as  do  engi- 
neers. This  fact  may  be  shown  either  by 
regarding  on  the  one  hand  the  numbers  of  the 
profession,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  total 
absence  of  any  systematic  general  accord  ion 
the  main  principles  of  tho  chief  engineering 
questions  of  the  day ; or.  on  the  other  hand,  by 
comparing  the  status  of  tho  civil  engineer  either 
with  that  of  the  Royal  Enpneerin  this  country,— 
or  w ith  that  of  the  organised  corps  of  civil  engi- 
neers in  France  or  Italy. 

The  important  influence  which  might  be 
e.xcrtcd  by  the  profession  of  civil  engineers,  if 
any  kind  of  efiicient  organisation  were  adopted, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  facts  contained  in 
the  annual  report.  There  are  now  on  the  books 
of  the  Institotion,  16  honorary  members,  925 
members,  and  1,670  Associates,  making  2,611 
in  all.  The  funded  property  of  the  Institution 
is  now  38,7731.  The  total  income  for  1877  was 
12,8321. ; and  the  respectable  sum  of  5,l78i. 
was  spent  during  the  past  year  in  publication  of 
the  minutes  of  proceedings.  The  value  of  these 
published  papers  of  the  Institution  is  very  great, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  their  contents  were 
more  generally  known, — not  in  the  profession 
only,  but  to  the  public  at  large.  A list  of_  fifty 
subjects  is  now  put  forth,  on  which  original 
communications  are  requested  for  the  ensuing 
year.  These  subjects  range  from  the  principles 
and  details  of  geodesic  survey,  to  tho  naval  or 
military  item  of  ‘‘  Torpedoes,  and  their  Influence 
on  Naval  Construction.”  It  will  be  observed 
with  some  surprise,  considering  tho  serious 
question  now  rising  as  to  the  non-remunerative 
nature  of  the  mineral  traffic  on  the  railways 
both  of  this  country  and  of  tho  United  States, 
that  the  Council  of  tho  Institution  have  omitted 
to  call  attention  to  an  investigation  to  which 
the  great  founders  of  the  profession  would  have 
bent  their  most  earnest  attention.  The  omission 
of  any  roforence  to  the  no  less  vital  point  of  the 
disposal  of  sewage  is  probably  due  to_  the  fact 
that  several  communications  on  the  subject  were 
discussed  last  session,  without  any  definite  re- 
sult being  attained.  The  cordial  thanks  of  the 
Institution  were  deservedly  tendered  to  Mr. 
James  Forrest,  the  indefatigable  secretary,  for 
his  long  and  valued  services.  Tho  conclusion  of 
the  report  is  to  tho  effect  that  the  Institution 
is  financially  in  a sound  condition,  but  that  at 
the  same  time  the  income  proper  is  barely 
sufficient  to  balance  the  heavy  expenditure 
entailed  by  carrying  out  tho  objects  of  the 
society  on  tho  liberal  scale  actually  adopted. 
The  Institution  has  our  hearty  good  wishes  ; but 
we  still  object  to  their  habit  of  preventing  the 
[jublio  from  knowing  what  is  said  and  done  at 
their  ordinary  meetings. 


ON  THE  NEW  METROPOLITAN 
MARKETS.* 

At  present  there  aro  throughout  the  metro- 
polis some  forty  or  fifty  places,  at  least,  that 
are  more  or  less  known  and  frequented  as 
markets  for  the  sale  of  provisions,  some  con- 
sisting only  of  a few  stalls  or  stands,  and  even 
those  stalls  or  stands  movable;  others  rising 
to  a sufficient  dignity  to  be  brought  before  your 
notice  on  this  occasion.  Of  these  some  are  whole- 
sale as  well  as  retail, — i.e.,  that  is  supplying 
both  the  dealer  or  retailer  and  the  consumer. 
One  or  two  alone  have  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  trade  devoted  to  the  wholesale  ; and  in  ono 
special  instance,  indeed,  may  properly  bo  con- 
sidered not  only  as  a metropolitan  market,  but 
an  imperial  one.  It  is  impossible,  in  considering 
the  subject  before  us,  to  ignore  entirely  the  im- 
portance and  peculiarities  of  the  market-places 
and  market-houses  of  the  provinces,  as  well  as 
of  the  Continent,  though  time  will  only  permit 
a passing  allusion  to  them.  Not  a bad  type  of 
the  pro\Tncial  market-house  of  some  century  or 
century  and  a half  ago  may  now  be  seen  within 
a few  yards  of  Oxford-street,  built  when  that 
part  of  the  present  metropolis  was  quite  an  out- 
lying district, — connected,  it  is  true,  by  Oxford- 
road,  but  disjoined  from  the  city  of  Loudon  by 
pleasant  Bloomsbury  fields  and  lanes,  the  village 
of  St.  Giles  being  a sort  of  halfway  resting- 
place;  probably  at  that  time  the  abode  of  a 


rural  innocence  long  tinco  departed.  Of  the 
various  others,  of  course,  first  comes  Covont- 
garden,  famous  throughout  the  world  for  its 
fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  name  of  this 
well-kno%vn  place  is  one  of  tho  many  instances 
of  popular  connpticin  of  phrase.  ^ Wo  aro  told 
that  there  was,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turv,  a large  piece  of  ground  known  as  the 
Convent  Garden,  belonging  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  “In  1560  it  consisted  of  an  oblong 
walled  space,  sprinkled  over  with  trees  and 
some  three  or  four  cottages.  In  1827  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  obtained  an  Act  for  rebuilding  the 
market,  and  the  irregular  sheds  and  staudings 
began  to  be  removed  in  1828.”  The  present 
buildings  were  designed  by,  and  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of,  the  late  Mr.  Fowler  (a 
vice-president,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  this 
Institute,  and  father  of  onr  esteemed  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Charles  Fowler),  and  consists  of  a centre 
arcade,  with  two  side  rows  of  shops,  intersected 
in  tho  centre  by  another  arcade  at  right  angles, 
the  whole  beiug  completed  at  the  expense  of 
John  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  market  has 
since  extended  itself,  and  overflows  into  the 
adjoining  streets,  besides  which  a large  new 
wholesale  flower-market  has  been  added,  and  I 
fancy  tho  entire  area  used  for  market  purposes 
may  be  roughly  estimated  as  between  four  and 
five  acres,  or  at  least  three  times  its  original 
size.  The  Borough,  Spitalfields,  and  Farringdon, 
all  of  them,  like  Covent-garden,  are  devoted  to 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables. 

Again,  certain  of  the  railways  have  made  a 
sort  of  market  of  their  own  at  their  termini : as, 
for  instance,  the  Great  Northern,  which  has,  I 
believe,  at  King’s-cross,  one  of  the  largest 
potato  markets  in  London.  The  market  that 
at  one  time,  in  old  London,  was  the  largest  and 
most  frequented  has  long  siuce  vanished,  viz. 
the  Stocks  market,  and  on  part  of  its  sito  now 
stands  the  Mansion  House. 

Islington  Cattle  Market  is  situate  nearly  a 
mile  from  King’s-cross,  up  Maiden-lane  (one  of 
the  oldest  thoroughfares  out  of  London),  where 
stood  Copenhagen  House,  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  a Danish 
prince  having  resided  here  during  the  great 
jilagne.  This  property  and  tho  surrounding 
fields,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  100  acres,  were 
purchased  by  the  Corporation,  who  erected  on  ib 
the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  to  supply  the 
place  of  Smithfield.  Tho  markct-placo  is  a 
ciuadrangle,  with  a lofty  clock-tower  in  the 
centre,  and  at  each  of  the  four  corners  a tavern, 
tho  open  area  being  set  off  into  divisions  for  the 
different  kiqds  of  live  stock,  and  nearly  half  a 
million  of  money  has  been  expended  on  the 
buildings  and  laud. 

The  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at  Deptford  is  on 
the  site  of  tho  Royal  Dockyard,  which  first  gave 
consequence  to  Deptford,  and  gradually  in- 
creased its  population  and  importance  as  a 
maritime  vicinage  to  London.  The  dockyard 
was  bought  by  the  Corporation,  at  a cost  of 
nearly  100,0001,  for  the  formation  of  a market 
for  foreign  cattle.  The  slips  where  the  ships 
bad  been  built  were  filled  up  and  paved,  and 
supplied  with  divisions  and  pens,  &c.,  and  various 
other  alterations  made,  and  it  was  opened  tor 
use  on  the  28th  of  December,  1871-  The  area 
of  the  market  is  about  twenty-two  acres. 

There  remainfoni-  more  markets  lately  erected, 
ur  in  course  of  erection,  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London,  viz.,  the  Metropolitan  Meat 
Market,  the  Poultry  and  Provision  Market,  and 
the  intended  Vegetable  Market  at  Smithfield, 
of  which  latter  the  foundations  are  now  bemg 
executed  on  the  adjoining  land  ; all  of  these  are 
in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without,  and  the 
Fish  Market,  wellknoivn  as  Biflingsgate,  m the 
ward  of  BiUingsgate.  These  four  markets,  m 
addition  to  tho  two  live-markets  before  men- 
tioned, have  absorbed  and  will  absorb  an  amount 
of  money  to  be  reckoned  by  millions.  Ibe 
most  prominent  and  best  known  of  the  latter 
four  is  tho  market  first  erected  and  called  the 
Metropolitan  Meat  Market,  to  the  details  of 
which,  witli  a few  prelii^ary  remarks,  1 now 
desire  to  ask  your  attention.  _ 

SmithfioH,  the  site  of  tho  Metropohtan  Meat 
and  Poultry  Market,  appears  to^  hare  keen 
oriffmally  an  open  space,  of  considerable  bn 
somewhat  undefined  estent.  The  name  signifies 
a smooth  plain,  “smith"  being  a corruption  ot 
tho  Saion  word  “smeth”  (smooth).  The  uses 
to  which  in  ancient  times  it  was  applied  wore 


• From  a paper  hy  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  Fellow,  read  at 
tho  Institute  of  British  Architect*,  as  elsewhere  r — 
tioned. 


extremely  various. 

In  1847  it  contained  just  six  acres.  About 
this  time  public  opinion  had  been  loudly  ex- 
■ as  to  the  nuisance  of  the  market  an 
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the  driving  of  cattle  through  the  streets.  The 

sanitary  opinions  of  the  day  began  to  make 
themselves  heard,  declaring  that  the  existence 
of  a largo  live-cattle  market,  with  its  concomi- 
tant evils  and  neats  of  slanghter-hoases  and 
other  similar  trades  in  the  centre  of  a city,  was 
objectionable  in  the  extreme ; and  in  1852  the 
Corporation  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  removal  of  the  “ Live-Cattle  Market  ” to  a 
more  convenient  and  spacious  site  in  Copenhar-’cn 
Fields.  This  new  market  at  Islington,  con- 
structed by  the  Corporation,  from  the  desiom 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  my  precfe- 
ceasor,  the  late  Mr.  J . B.  Banning,  the  architect 
w the  Corporation,  was  opened  by  the  late 
Prince  Consort  on  the  13th  of  June,  1855  under 
the  name  of  the  “Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.” 

Consideration  was  then  given  to  the  question 
of  the  appropriation  of  the  site  of  SmithBeld 
thus  left  vacant.  It  was  determined  to  build 
thereon  a market  for  the  sale  of  meat  aud 
poultry,  the  lower  part  or  basement  of  which 
should  form  a railway  depdt  for  goods,  more 
especially  meat  or  goods  brought  to  the  market 
r carrying  out  this  purpose,  au  Act 

ot  1 arhament  was  obtained  in  1860,  and  under 
Its  powers  the  present  building  has  been  erected, 
pother  Act  was  obtained  in  1861  for  dismar- 

ketmg  Newgate  Market,  which  had  been  esta-  market  ; li  stairs,  or  f each,  a saving  in  fact  of  25  pe'r 

bhshed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1670,  in  place  llfoL  ft  «rea  of  i cent,  on  each  staircase.  This  arrangement 

‘ imprimis  the  market  was  to  be  an  enrlnuf^d  . ninrlo  r,t  __  _,i . 


columns  to  wrought-iron  stancheons  was  made. 

The  construction  of  this  basement  was  the  joint 
work  of  the  Corporation  and  the  two  railway 
companies,  viz.,  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Great 
Western,  the  design  being  the  joint  production 
ot  Mr.  John  Fowler,  the  engineer  to  the  railway 
companies,  and  myself,  its  execution  being 
carried  out  ^der  our  joint  superintendence. 

I ho  construction  of  tliis  basement  (of  nearly  four 
acres)  with  its  retaining  walls,  supports,  and 
ceiling  or  floor  of  market,  was  no  small  work 
m expense.  It  is  a scries  of  nearly  regularly 
placed  principal  girders  about  2l6  ft.  long 
running  from  north  to  south,  and  having  an 
average  but  veiy  irregular  bearing  of  a little 
more  than  30  ft  each,  with  the  supports  or 
stancheons  as  before  stated  placed  so  as  to  meet 
le  necessities  of  the  railway  curves,  <Src. 

These  carry  numerous  transverse  girders  running 
from  east  to  west,  7 ft.  6 in,  apart,  from  which 
brick  arches  are  turned.  Roughly  there  are 
about  five  miles  length  of  girders  supported  on 
one  hundred  and  eighty  stancheons,  and  alto- 
gether  about  three  thousand  tons  of  wrou^-ht- 
iron. 

About  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  intended 
market  was  ready  about  the  beginniug  of  May,  upper  noors  m the 
ibb7,  aud  by  that  time  the  work  of  the  market  : li  stairs,  or  f each 

^ r.  wi  w.  ^ ^ J - ‘ ' 


the  light,  aud  admitting,  through  large  unpro- 
tected openings,  wind,  snow,  and  sleet,  which 
on  a winter  morning  must  be  trying  to  sales- 
men and  frequenters  of  the  market.  Nearly,  iu 
fact,  the  same  principle  has  been  employed’  in 
the  roofs  throughout,  and  I do  not  know  that  I 
could  more  correctly  name  it  than  by  calling  it 
an  adaptation_  of  the  mansard  principle  with 
certain  alterations  suggested  by  circumstances 
and  by  the  difference  of  the  situations  and  the 
various  spans  of  the  different  roofs. 

Having  exhausted  your  patience  with  the  roof, 
I must  ask  you  to  turn  yom-  attention  to  the 
detail  of  the  shops.  As  you  may  perceive,  they 
average  about  36  ft.  by  15  ft."  consisting,  on 
groutid-floor,  of  shop  or  selling-space.  counting- 
house,  with  scalc-room  or  beam,  and  small  stair- 
case  to  upper  floor.  This  npper  floor  contains  a 
small  room,  in  uo  case  for  sleeping,  but  for  re- 
tirement, meals,  Ac.,  averaging  about  180  super- 
ficial feet,  lavatory,  and  W.C.  The  height  of 
the  story  being  fixed  at  about  13  ft.  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  some  economy  in  space  was  gained, 
especially  on  the  grouiul-fioor,  by  constructing 
an  interlacing  stair,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of 
two  shops  would  be  enabled  to  a.scend  to  the 
upper  floors  in  the  space  occupied  usually  by 
1*.  a _ savins:  in  fact  of  25  per 


...  m io/u,  lu  mace  i j - oLaixv.a.Bc.  iius  arrangement 

the  Bham'blos  which  had  previously  occupied  i ImoHmis— tlm  were  arrived  at : | saves  on  each  floor  ot  lea.st  18  ft.,  or  by  tlie 

Newgate-street.  Tho  date  of  the  ceremony  ot  * a,aSoT  so  that  ^ A “olosed  , mode  of  charging  rent,  gives  an  advantage 

opeumgtheNewMarketwas,byAototParliament|rtlmen°ra^  could  be  heW  as  of  18  ft.  at  2d.  per  foot  (Id.  ou  each  floor) 

of  1861,  declared  to  be  the  period  ot  the  closing  I JL  hou”  3 “e^  .t,  and  as  to  , per  week  3s.  or  7i.  6s.  per  annum  on  each 

of  the  old  one  m Nowgato-streot.  Under  tho  secure  tho  reeeint  Til  i shop,— or  say,  upon  tho  163  shops,  1,1821  12.s., 

powers  of  certam  Acts,  the  Corporation  were  ! vistons  or  mSal  T ‘"'“‘S'  Ptrehaso  Of 

authorised  to  raise  largo  sums  of  money  for  the  ' snnervisinn  qoeoTll  ’ ' , coarse  there  are  many  details  wliich,  in  a brief 

purchase  ot  property,  demolishing  numbers  ot  land  ““  dcseriptiou,  must  bo  omitted, 

houses  and  other  tenements,  Ac.  Tho  various  I Aftc7varioTs  dX  ""rroonding  streets.  | thnngh  they  necessarily  involved  special  cou- 
railwaya,  - vis.,  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  LnbXted  trsud  X i , I “stance,  not  only  the  provision 

London,  Chatham,  aud  Dover  especially,— had  and  the  mpaV  W i f I of  roofs,  but  also  of 

not  been  idle,  and  from  the  confused  mass  of  salesmen^  who  ^ butchers  and  the  closets,  lavatories,  Ac.,  tho  thickness  of  the 

streets,  alleys,  Ac.,  were  the  wide  streets  IZ  ' f regularly,  and  m fact  were  ’ 

J streets  and  formed  into  a powerful  and  compact  body  or 


, ii.xu  v.luo  ooreeis  ana 

larger  spaces  aud  sites  of  the  new  markets 
educed.  The  Corporation  were  farther  autho- 
rised to  raise  the  sum  of  200,000i.  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  market  building.  Tho  Act  also 
fi.xed  the  rental  at  Id.  a foot  superficial  per  week 
for  each  shop  ; also  a toll  of  id.  ou  every  21  lb. 
of  meat,  Ac.,  brought  into  the  market,  with 
powers,  under  certain  conditions,  to  rai.se  tho 
toll  to  id.  on  every  1-1  lb. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  the  Metro- 
politan Meat  Market  was  confided  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  the  ^ Markets  Improvement  Com- 
mittee,  who  having  purchased  and  cleared  the 
property,  set  about  obtaining  designs  for  tho 
proposed  work ; and  after  much  time  and  labour 
and  hearing  and  seeing  various  opinions  and 
schemes,  Ac.,  finally  instructed  mo  to  prepare  a 
design,  which  was  approved  of  by  them  and 
submitted  to  and  adopted  by  tho  Court  of  Com- 
mou  Council  in  1866.  The  site  is  a parallelo- 
gram  631  ft.  long  from  west  to  east,  and  24-6  ft. 
from  north  to  south.  Dictated  by  circumstances 

and  arrangements  made  in  Parliament wi>b  anr  ,1  x ...  . • 

rounding  owners  and  various  vested  or  sunnosed  ^ criticism,  as  it  will  be  seen 

to  be  veiled,  interests,  n cenle  puLio  wX  i T f T TT  T*  “'J' 

between  50  ft.  and  60  ft.  wide  cuts  the  building  fronting  the  leadmg  avenue,  aud 

into  two  halves.  It  mustCbome  in  S^hat  lT  \i  FF 

thebasementofthisbnildingisarailwaystition  avenues,  thus  not 

Though  at  present  used  only  for  vet  the,  wT"  all  the  tenants  on  the  same  footing, 
accommodation  of  staircases  is  provid’ed  (as  it ' shnll^FFahy  especial  point,  to  which  I 

was  intended  to  accommodate  passenger  traffic  Poultry  MaFkSVm ^ 
to  and  from  the  market)  as  well  as  lifts  for  tlm  ' ^ Maiket,  I must  here  remind  you  that 

speedy  delivery  of  goods  from  the  railway  trucks consequence 
into  the  markel  TroS^cm-na^^^^^^  ' ^^^irely  wholesale 

to  the  goods  station  is  the  circuiar’road  on  the  1 1 l ' t \ maiket),  than  equality  in  size 
sooth  side,  lying,  in  fact.  betweL  X Vcl?  T 

Market  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  m'T  *“<10  i nnd  these  points  arc  of  more 

inner  circular  area,  abon^lrthiffl  of  an  acrit  | CXTefX 
extent,  has  been  laid  ont  and  planted  as  a Lvhl,  .v™S,,T!. 
garden  and  pleasure-grounds  at  tho  expense  of 


guild,  with  secretary  and  other  officers,  and 
brought  their  views  aud  supported  them  very 
strongly  and  effectively  before  the  committee 
tho  working  drawings  (exhibited  on  the  walls) 
were  adopted.  These  show  that  the  de.sif.Ti 
consists  of  a number  of  equal  parallelograms 
formed  firstly  by  dividing  the  whole  area  in 
half  by  the  central  roadway,  and  secondly  by 
forming  the  central  avenue,  wliich  is  25  ft.  wide 
from  west  to  east,  giving  four  equal  parts  or 
quarters,  each  quarter  having  three  avonnes 
74  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  wide.  Each  of  these  minor 
blocks  contams  fourteen  shops,  about  36  ft  deep 
with  a width  of  15  ft.,— tho  total  number  of 
shops  being  162.  These  blocks  of  shops,  formed 
partly  by  this  central  roadway,  which  was  deter- 
mined  on  in  Parliament,  so  as  not  to  lessen  the 
means  of  access  from  the  north  of  Clerkenwell 
to  the  City  through  Little  Britain  and  King 
Edward-street,  Ac.,  and  again  by  the  central 
avenue  running  from  cast  to  west,  and  finally  bv 
the  sni.TlIer  avenues  from  north  to  south,  forma 
disposition  open  to  criticism,  as  it  will  be  seen 
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the  Corporation,  who  have  also  erected  a hand- 
some  fountain  designed  by  Mr.  Butler,  on  whom 
it  reflects  much  credit.  A reference  to  the  plan 
of  the  basement  shows  that  the  supports  of  tho 
floor  of  the  market  are  irregularly  placed  to 
suit  the  direction  of  the  railway  rails,  and,  of 
course,  from  the  circumstance  of  theii-  irremi- 
lanty,  occasioned  some  extra  consideration  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  supports  which 
carry  tho  roof  above  the  ground-floor.  These 
columns  were  originally  int(|nded  to  be 
executed  in  cast-iron,  and,  indeed,  two  at  the 
north-west  corner  were  so  executed  by  the  rail- 
way  company  when  thoy  first  ran  their  lino  of 
rails  through  the  northern  side  of  this  basement, 
and  more  than  a year  before  any  designs  for  the 
market  were  made,  aud  after  which  period  tho 
change  of  the  construction  from  cast-iron 
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with  irregular  supports  to  tho  floor  of  the  market 
controlled,  as  before  mentioned,  by  the  curves 
of  the  railway,  and  it  being  uece.saary  to  keen 
all  the  avenues  clear  of  all  columns,  of  course 
tlie  farst  problem  to  solve  was  the  contrivance  of 
the  roof.  Its  support  on  and  the  disposition  of 
the  columns  on  the  ground-floor,  so  as  to  obtain 
their  proper  bearing  on  the  stancheons  in  base- 
raent.  And  here  again  came  in  more  postulates. 
The  roof  of  a market  must,  or  rather  ought  to 
be,  hght,  ai^,  and  cool  in  summer,  and  whilst 
admitting  light  and  air,  it  must  keep  out  wet 
and  cold  m the  winter.  I have  seen  many 
markets,  not  only  designs  but  actual  buildings 
covered  with  glass  transmitting  direct  rays’ 
more  like  cucumber-frames,  or  say  crystal 
palaces,  than  the  cool,  shady,  but  airy  retreat 
in  hot  weather  that  a market  should  be  • aud 
agam  others  built  or  designed  with  shed  roofs, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  all 
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floor  between  station  and  market  being  limited, 
and  the  level  or  floor  of  station  being  consider- 
ably below  tho  general  level  of  the  surrounding 
sewers.  ° 

The  style  of  architecture  adopted  for  tho 
market  building  is  that  generally  understood  by 
the  term  Italian,  but  of  a type  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  Renaissance  architecture  of  Franco 
than  the  more  severe  Palladian  school.  The 
prevailing  feature  is  a series  of  arcaded  recesses 
between  Doric  pilasters,  fluted  on  the  upper 
two-thirds,  and  elevated  on  pedestals.  The 
entablature  is  returned  and  ornamented  over 
the  pilasters,  aud  finished  with  ornamental  vase- 
like terminations,  which,  recurring  at  regular 
spaces  through  the  length  of  the  building,  give 
an  effective  sky-line.  The  general  height  of  the 
external  wall  is  32  ft.  Between  tho  Portland 
stone  pilasters  the  recess  is  built  in  red  brick- 
work,  which,  by  its  contrast  of  colour,  gives 
point  to  the  architectural  effect,  and  adds  greatly 
to  tho  appearance  of  the  whole.  The  semi- 
circular head  of  the  arcade  is  filled  iu  with  iron 
scroll-work,  so  designed  as  to  occupy  the  space, 
and  yet  leave  room  for  air  and  light  to  pass 
freely  through,  there  being  no  glass  behind. 
The  keystones  of  tho  arches  are  carved,  those 
over  the  twelve  side  entrances  being  carved 
into  heads,  tho  others  into  shields.  The  windows 
under  these  openings  have  stone  sills  and  trusses, 
architraves,  and  cornices,  and  are  also  filled 
in  with  ironwork,  but  of  a less  ornamental 
character  than  that  iu  the  arched  head  above. 

The  chief  points  of  architectural  effect  are 
the  four  towers,  the  frontispieces,  or  facades  of 
the  public  roadway  yli'cli  passes  through  the 
market  from  north  to  south,  and  the  pedimented 
gateways  to  the  cast  and  west  fronts. 

Some  facts  as  to  quantity  of  provisions 
supplied  to  the  market  may  be  interesting. 
Nearly  IDO.OOO  tons  of  meat  ware  supplied  last 
year;  enough,  indeed,  to  afford  4i  ounces  of 
meat  daily  to  four  millions  of  mouths.  No 
doubt  a large  quantity  of  this  goes  far  bevond 
the  metropolis,  and  at  times  to  centres  of  p’opu- 
lation  in  the  north,  the  midland,  and  the  south, — 
making  this  market  as  a provision  and  meat 
market,  not  merely  a metropolitan  market,  but 
really  and  truly  an  Imperial  market, — fixing  and 
defining  the  prices  of  meat  from  Aberdeen  to 
Cornwall.  It  may  also  be  interesting  to  Icam 
that  the  receipts,  as  shown  by  tho  published 
reports,  are  between  50,000L  and  60,000'.,  and, 
after  allowing  duly  for  repairs,  collection,  and 
every  expense,  there  remains  a largo  balance  for 
interest  of  money  and  extinction  of  debt  and 
remuneration  for  capital  invested. 

What  the  present  rate  of  loss  in  rental  is  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I recollect  for  some 
five  years  the  average  loss  of  rent  was  between 
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lOs.  and  12s.  per  annum  on  the  50,000?.  per 
annum. 

The  western  approach  street  (frornFarringdon- 
road  to  the  north  side  of  the  market)  required 
by  the  original  Act,  hut  constructed  under  the 
powers  of  a separate  Act  of  Parliament,  was  an 
important  work,  and  involved  much  labour  in 
excavating  for  and  forming  a sewer  and  vaults 
under  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  A bridge  over 
the  railway  also  had  to  be  constructed,  the  work 
to  which  was  only  performed  during  two  or 
three  hours  in  each  night,  or  rather  early  morn- 
ing (from  one  to  four  o’clock),  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  accidents  to  passing  trains,  as  the  traffic  of 
the  railway  was  uninterrupted.  The  work  was 
completed  and  opened  in  1867. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Meat  Market  in 
November,  1868,  it  was  found  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade  completely  exhausted  the 
space  at  the  command  of  the  committee  to 
whom  was  intrusted  this  market,  and  they  de- 
termined to  recommend  the  proposition  to  remove 
the  poultry  trade,  which  at  ^st  occupied  the 
eastern  end,  erecting  for  the  poultry  and  pro- 
vision trade  a new  market,  and  accommodating 
the  butchers  and  salesmen  (otherwise  the  meat 
trade)  with  the  entirety  of  this  market  lately 
(in  1868)  opened.  In  1872,  the  Market  Improve- 
ment Committee  presented  a report  to  the 
Common  Council  recommending  the  construc- 
tion of 

THE  NHW  LONDON  CENTR.tL  POULTRY^AND 
PROVISION  MARKET,  SMITHFIELD. 

The  new  building  in  design  and  treatment  is 
similar  in  its  general  features  to  the  adjoining 
meat  market.  This  was  rendered  necessary,  not 
only  hy  its  being  used  for  a cognate  purpose, 
but  also  by  its  close  proximity  to  the  present 
structure,  with  which  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  harmonise  in  appearance  as  well  as  in 
purpose.  The  Doric  in  both  buildings  is  the 
governing  order,  but,  instead  of  the  series  of 
arcaded  recesses,  the  bays  or  compartments  be- 
tween the  large  pilasters  are  divided  into  two 
stories  by  a sub-order  of  more  delicate  design, 
over  which  in  each  case  is  an  oval  window, 
affording  light  and  ventilation  to  the  rooms 
above  the  shops. 

The  chief  points  of  architectural  effect  in  the 
external  design  are  the  four  pavilions  at  the 
corners  of  the  building, — the  centre  or  clock 
towers  on  the  north  and  south  fronts,  and  the 
east  and  west  entrance  gateways.  The  four 
paNulions  mark  the  extent  of  the  fa<^ado,  and 
were  originally  designed  to  contrast  with  those 
of  the  Meat  Market,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
strongly  expressed  •ndsh  of  the  committee  that 
they  were  re-designed  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  adjoining  building,  and  the  drawings 
of  them  speak  for  themselves.  The  clock  towers 
wliich  mark  the  centres  of  the  northern  and 
southern  fafjades,  where  are  double  entrances 
to  be  referred  to  directly,  are  carried  up  above 
the  general  line  of  comice  with  pilasters,  and  a 
pedimented  comice  on  each  elevation,  the  space 
between  the  pilasters  being  occupied  by  a cloak 
surrounded  by  a carved  stone  setting,  of  an 
ornate  character,  representing  the  supporters  of 
the  arms  of  the  Butchers’  and  Poulterers’  Com- 
panies. The  entrance  gateways  at  the  cast  and 
west  have  also  seen  altered  from  my  design  to 
be  only  mere  copies  of  those  of  the  Meat  Market, 
although  the  portals  are  filled  in  with  ornamental 
cast-iron  work  of  a different  design. 

BILLINGSGATE. 

The  rapid  growth  of  London,  the  importance 
of  the  trade  in  this  valuable  article  of  food,  and 
the  desire  of  benefiting,  not  only  salesmen  and 
fishmongers,  and  carriers  both  by  sea  and  land, 
but  also  the  public  at  large,  induced  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  about  five  or  six  years  ago, 
to  apply  to  Parliament  and  obtain  powers  to 
rebuild  on  a larger  scale  this  market,  the  Act  for 
which  was  granted  in  1872. 

The  total  area  of  the  new  market  on  the 
level  of  Thames-street  is  39,000  ft.  agaiost 
20,000  ft.  of  the  former  market.  From  the 
peculiarities  and  nature  of  the  site,  being  the 
bed  of  the  estuary  or  creek  before  alluded  to,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  excavate  the  soil,  a 
mingled  mass  of  piling,  river  mad,  cesspools,  and 
refuse  of  all  kinds,  to  a depth  varying  from 
25  ft.  to  50  ft.  below  the  level  of  Thames-street. 
Warned  by  the  lamentable  fate  which  befel  the 
adjoining  public  buildings  some  fifty  years  ago, 
sound  and  completely  substantial  foundations 
were  executed,  and  the  Corporation  availed 
themselves  of  the  increased  depth  of  excavation 
to  construct  a lofty,  airy,  and  fairly  lighted  | 


basement,  about  2i  ft.  high,  which  will  also  he 
available  not  only  for  a shell-fish  market,  hut 
applicable  for  other  market  purposes,  should 
overcrowding  on  the  level  of  Thames-street 
render  it  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  accommodation  provided  is  as  follows: — 
The  basement  has  an  area  of  about  20,000  super- 
ficial feet.  It  has  a groined,  vaulted,  and  domed 
roof,  supported  on  piers  24  ft.  in  height ; large 
circular  apertures,  partly  glazed  and  partly 
open,  are  formed  in  this  roof  for  light  and  ven- 
tilation. This  basement  is  approached  on  the 
north  side  (Thames-street),  and  south  side  (tlie 
river  quay),  by  wide  and  commodious  staircases, 
with  a lift  about  10  ft.  6 in.  by  4 ft.  9 in.  to  each 
staircase.  There  arc  also  double  floors  for  the 
river-side  taverns,  and  for  the  fourteen  shops  or 
warehouses  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
markets ; the  portion  under  the  arcade,  next 
Thames-street,  is  devoted  to  engines,  boilers, 
steam-generators,  for  pumping,  working  lifts, 
supplying  hot  water,  boiling  Bhell-fish,  &c. 

The  whole  area  of  the  market  is  just  about 

39.000  ft. ; the  interior  area,  exclusive  of  shops, 
taverns,  and  arcade,  is  covered  with  roofs  on  the 
louvre  glass  principle, carried  onlatticegirdersof 
60  ft.  span,  affording  ample  light  and  ventilation 
to  the  general  market.  The  height  from  floor 
to  roof  is  31  ft.  6 in.  at  the  plate,  and  43  ft.  at 
the  ridge ; and  the  area,  with  arcades,  about 

25.000  ft. 

The  gallery  called  the  Haddock  Market  is 
30  ft.  in  width,  running  from  north  to  south 
above  the  general  market.  It  is  approached 
from  the  staircase  halls,  which  serve  for  access 
to  the  basement  and  ground  floors,  and  has  an 
area  of  some  4,000  ft. ; and,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  a market  for  the  sale  of  haddocks  and  other 
dried  fish,  a considerable  traffic  in  which  article 
is  carried  on  at  this  market.  The  lighting  and 
ventilating  this  part  of  the  building'  is  similar 
in  every  way  to  that  of  the  general  market,  and 
somewhat  similar  to  the  principle  adopted  in 
the  markets  at  Smithfiekl. 

The  heavy  goods,  barrels,  <£c.,  for  the  upper 
and  lower  floors  of  this  building  will  be  con- 
veyed  from  the  ground-floor  by  means  of  the 
hydraulic  lifts,  which  wdll  be  fitted  up  near 
Thames-street,  to  take  the  land  traffic,  and 
next  the  river  to  accommodate  goods  brought 
by  water.  Boiling-places,  supply  of  steam, 
&c.,  are,  as  before  alluded  to,  provided  for 
cooking  lobsters,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish  of 
their  different  kinds,  so  that  the  entire  fish 
business  will  find  its  centre  in  the  new  market. 

The  dc.sign  of  the  building  is  Italian  in  cha- 
racter, and  the  materials  used  in  its  construc- 
tion are  Portland  stone,  with  polished  grey 
granite  plinths  and  wall  linings,  the  intervals 
between  the  archivolts  and  windows  are  filled 
in  with  yellow  brick  facings.  The  front  next 
Thames-street  consists  of  an  arcade,  terminated 
at  its  eastern  and  western  extremities  by 
pavilion  hnildingB,  and  a pedimented  central 
feature,  marking  the  entrance  to  the  shell-fish 
and  dried- fish  markets.  The  river-front  is 
similar  in  general  treatment,  but  differing  in 
detail,  and  includes  two  largo  taverns,  situated 
at  its  south-east  and  south-west  extremities,  on 
the  upper  rooms  of  which,  no  doubt,  will  be 
continued  the  fish-dinners  which  have  been  so 
long  a part  of  Billingsgate  life.  The  revenue  of 
this"  market  has,  I am  jileascd  to  say,  increased 
since  its  extension,  so  as  to  fully  justify  all  that 
has  been  expended  on  it.* 


A NEW  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  FOR  SURREY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Surrey  magistrates  on 
the  1st  inst.,  the  committee  appointed  to  provide 
an  additional  lunatic  asylum  said  they  had 
selected  a site  situated  on  the  Reigate  road,  near 
Stoat’s  Nest  Goods  Station,  on  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway.  It  consisted  of  fourteen 
acres,  and  the  cost  would  be  23,000?.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  Court  to  empower  the 
Finance  Committee  to  raise  a sum  of  5,000?.  hy 
debenture  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  &c. 

Sir  Francis  Scott  said  he  was  astonished  at 
the  sum  proposed  to  he  paid  for  the  land,  being 
at  the  rate  of  165  years’  purchase,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  agent  for  the  vendor, 
15s.  or  1?.  per  acre,  222  years. 

Mr.  Somes  remarked  that  the  subject  had 
been  thoroughly  thrashed  out,  and  the  Coart 
had  decided  to  construct  an  additional  asylum. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


• IllaitritioDS  of  most  of  the  boildinga  named  will  be 
found  in  oar  volumes. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  MASONS’ 
STRIKE. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  announce  the  ter- 
mination of  this  disastrous  dispute.  From  600 
to  650  men  arc  on  the  strike  roll,  the  single  men 
receiving  ISs.  a week,  the  married  a little 
more,  according  to  the  number  of  children. 
On  the  part  of  the  employers  it  is  asserted 
that  they  have  not  room  in  their  shops  at  this 
moment  for  more  than  300  men,  and  that  in  a 
very  short  time  they  would  be  unable  to  take 
back  any  of  their  old  hands,  oven  should  they 
manifest  willingness  to  return.  They  are  about 
to  make  contracts  for  six  months  with  more 
German  masons.  They  profess  perfect  satisfac- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  foreigners  already 
employed  by  them.  The  English  masons  on 
their  side  profess  to  disbelieve  much  of  this 
statement,  pointing  to  the  large  amount  of  work 
that  is  waiting  for  execution  as  being  sufficient 
to  employ  all  who  are  now  out  as  well  as  the 
foreigners  who  are  already  engaged,  for  whoso 
rivalry  as  workmen  they  have  no  fear. 

An  earnest  endeavour  is  being  made  from 
without  to  induce  both  sides  to  refer  the  points 
in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  one  unprejudiced 
and  competent  person  in  whom  both  could  place 
confidence,  hut  what  the  result  of  the  endeavour 
may  bo  wo  cannot  yet  say.  Wo  earnestly 
exhort  those  who  have  influence  to  use  it  to 
bring  about  an  immediate  termination  of  this 
wasteful  dispute.  All  must  view  with  dislike 
this  importation  of  foreign  artificers.  We  can- 
not blame  the  masters  for  resorting  to  it,  but  it 
ought  to  be  stopped  as  soon  a.s  possible.  To- 
extend  it  by  bringing  over,  as  some  have  pro- 
posed, hordes  of  half  - civilised  Japanese 
artisans  would  be  a national  misfortune. 
The  actual  difference  between  the  associated 
masters  and  the  men  looks  but  small  when  the 
two  statements  are  brought  into  juxtaposition. 
The  secretary  of  the  strike  committee  has  said, 
in  our  pages,  “ We  do  not  demand  the  same  rate 
of  pay”  (the  lOd.,  that  is)  “for  all”;  while 
those  who  represent  the  masters  have  said  to 
us,  “ W’e  are  quite  willing  to  give  more  than  9d. 
to  good  men.”  Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  diffi- 
cult  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement  ou 
such  a basis  as  this,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  which  is  damaging 
everybody  concerned. 


WAREHOUSES,  ST.  JOHN-STREET,  WEST 
SMITHFIELD. 

These  buildings  are  erected  on  a site  leased 
from  the  Governors  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital;  one  being  for  Mr.  E.  R.  Parker,  and 
the  other  for  Messrs.  Dillamorc  & Rowley.  Mr. 
Parker’s  premises  are  very  exten.sive,  occupying 
an  area  of  about  4,000  superficial  feet,  and 
comprise  a largo  basement  over  nearly  all  the 
area,  for  the  storage  of  pro-vdsions. 

The  front  elevation  is  all  of  stone, — the  por- 
tion up  to  the  first-floor  being  of  Portland,  and 
the  rest  of  Bath.  The  pilasters  to  the  ground 
story  are  of  polished  Shap  granite,  supplied^  by 
Messrs.  Penning  & Co.  The  rest  of  the  premises 
are  faced  with  Peart’s  white  bricks.  The 
ground-floor  is  devoted  to  offices  and  warehouse 
purposes,  the  upper  floors  in  front  being  used 
as  a manager’s  residence,  whilst  in  the  rear  is 
another  warehouse  floor. 

A cartway  at  the  side  leads  to  a large  court- 
yard, around  which  are  placed  bacon  stoves,  cart- 
sheds,  &c.,  whilst  stabling  is  formed  above  these 
latter,  reached  by  an  inclined  roadway,  and 
above  these  are  straw  and  hay  lofts.  The  yard 
is  covered  hy  an  iron-and-glass  roof,  glazed  on 
Rcndle’s  patent  system,  raised  enough  from  the 
walls  to  ensure  ventilation. 

Platten’s  asphalto  is  used  for  the  cartway 
court-yard,  basement,  and  stables.  The  stable 
fittings  and  iron  staircases  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Macphail  & Co.,  of  Thames-street,  and 
the  iron  girders  byMr.Davvmay,  of  Queen-street. 

Messrs.  Dillamore  & Rowley’s  warehouse  ha.s 
a frontage  of  20  ft.  by  75  ft.,  and  comprises  a 
basement  and  four  other  floors.  The  building 
is  45  ft.  long,— the  rest  of  the  ground-floor  being 
roofed  with  a glass  roof,  giving  light  also  to  the 
basement  below.  All  the  upper  floors  are  well 
lighted,  back  and  front. 

The  elevation  is  of  white  and  yellow  bricks, 
-with  Bath  stone  for  cornices  and  capings. 

The  architect  for  both  buildings  is  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  of  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street ; and  the 
builder  Mr.  J.  Woodward,  of  Wilson-street.  The 
foreman  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Hill. 
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NEW  COi\.PORATION  BUILDINGS,  DUNFERMLINE,  SCOTLAND. Mr.  J.  C.  Walker,  Architect. 
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THE  OORPOEATION  BUILDINGS, 
DUNFERMLINE. 

Like  other  Corporations,  the  Corporation  of 
Diinfernilino  have  found  it  neccssaxy  to  give  up 
the  old  inconvenient  meeting-place  and  toprovide 
more  fitting  promises.  Onr  engraving  shows 
the  structure  they  are  putting  up.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1875  the  Council  selected  one 
of  two  designs  which  had  been  submitted  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Walker,  architect,  Edinbnrgh,  and 
accordingly  he  was  requested  to  prepare  work- 
ing  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  building. 
The  design  is  a combination  of  old  French 
Baronial  and  Gothic  styles  of  architecture. 
Internally  it  xvill  include  the  primary  requisites 
of  being  commodious  and  suited  for  the  modem 
requirements  of  business.  The  block  presents 
two  fronts,  one  to  Bridge-street,  and  the  other 
to  Kirkgate,  but  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
will  detract  somewhat  from  it.s  stately  appear- 
ance as  a whole.  It  will  bo  two  stories  and 
part  of  a third  above  the  pavement  in  Bridge- 
street  ; and  on  the  east  side,  as  the  Kirkgate 
recedes,  there  will  bo  three  stories  above  the 
ground  on  the  south  end  ; the  back  will  present 
five  clear  stories  to  the  glon.  The  length  of  the 
east  front  will  bo  144  ft.,  and  it  will  bo  42  ft.  Gin. 
at  its  broadest  part ; on  the  north  side,  fronting 
Bridge-street,  it  will  be  64  ft.  6 in.  long,  and 
2-t  ft.  y in.  wide.  On  the  ground  floor  in  the 
south  division,  there  will  be  the  housekeeper’s 
apartments  and  lamplighters’  room,  and  also 
public  closets ; above  these,  on  the  second  or 
basement  floor,  there  will  he  a room  for  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Burgh  Constabulary,  a 
second  for  the  constables,  and  five  police-cells  ; 
there  will  be  a dwelliug-house  of  three  rooms 
for  the  police  sergeant ; a vacant  space  on  which 
an  appai-atus  may  be  erected  for  heating  the 
building,  and  there  will  be  several  cellars.  The 
same  floor  in  the  noi-th  division  is  divided  into 
tlireo  rooms  suited  for  an  office,  and  connected 
with  those  on  the  floor  overhead.  The  third  or 
street  floor  has  at  the  south  end  a room  for  the 
master  of  works,  and  behind  it  another  for  the 
collector,  which  is  lighted  from  the  back  ; next 
to  these  are  four  rooms  for  the  office  of  the  town- 
clerk,  a firo-proof  safe  and  charter  room.  On 
tho  same  floor,  fronting  Bridge-street,  there  will 
be  a largo  apartment  suitable  for  the  telling- 
room  of  a bank,  a room  for  the  manager,  and 
another  for  the  clerks.  To  these  there  is  a 
separate  entrance  about  midway  of  tho  front, 
and  fi-om  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  above  the  street,  the 
intention  being  that  this  flat,  and  tho  rooms 
below  shall  be  held  by  the  same  occupant. 

The  main  entrance,  however,  to  the  municipal 
offices  will  be  under  the  tower  and  level  with 
the  pavement  facing  the  High-street.  Passing 
through  the  inner  door  there  will  be  a hall  and 
an  inner  lobby  leading  to  the  toxN-n  clerk’s  rooms, 
aud  on  the  right  a stab-case  communicates  with 
the  upper  floors.  At  the  south  end  of  tho  build- 
ing, nearly  opposite  Maygate,  there  is  an  entrance 
to  a stab-  conducting  to  the  upper  floor,  which  is 
designed  for  the  burgh  court-room.  It  is  by  this 
entrance  the  pnblic  will  obtain  access  to  the 
conrt-room,  which  will  be  50  ft.  in  length  and 
31  ft.  6 in.  wide,  aud  its  hciglit  from  floor  to 
ceiling  27  ft.  3 in.  About  half  way  up  the  street 
there  is  another  entrance,  by  which  admission 
may  be  obtained  to  the  magistrates’  room  aud 
two  waiting-rooms,  which  arc  separated  fi-om 
the  court  by  a largo  corridor.  In  tlie  north 
division  of  the  building  thero  will  bo  on  the 
same  floor  a committee-room,  under  the  tower, 
19  ft.  6 in.  by  16  ft.  6 in. ; ne.>:t  to  it  is  the 
council-chamber,  which  will  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  space  on  this  floor ; it  -will  be 
39  ft.  3 in.  by  25  ft.  3 in.,  aud  the  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  roof  26  ft.  There 
will  be  three  windows  facing  Bridge-street,  an 
oriel  window  in  tho  uorth--wcst  corner,  and  a 
similar  one  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  room. 
The  roof  of  the  chamber,  and  also  that  of  the 
burgh-room,  will  be  finished  with  pitch  pine  and 
varnished.  On  the  sides  of  tho  principal 
entrance  under  the  tower  there  will  bo  small 
columns  of  Peterhead  granite  supporting  a 
balcony.  The  two  windows  which  light  the  stair- 
case \vill  have  at  each  side  carved  corbels,  on 
which  rest  granite  columns  supporting  balconies 
similar  to  that  above  the  doorway.  The 
windows  of  the  burgh  court-room  will  be  sur- 
mounted  with  iiediments  and  carved.  About  the 
centre  of  the  east  front  the  lines  of  the  long 
wall  are  agreeably  relieved  by  a projection 
indicating  the  interior  staircase : it  is  carried  up 
to  tho  ridge,  and  terminates  in  a turret ; there 
is  a corresponding  tuixet  at  the  south-east  comer 


above  the  entrance  to  the  court.  The  gables 
have  moulded  crow-steps,  and  the  w-all-heads 
are  guarded  with  a low  ornamental  stone  rail- 
ing. There  will  be  a handsome  oriel  window  on 
the  north  side  of  tho  committee-room,  and  a 
square  projecting  window  on  the  east  side  above 
the  principal  entrance.  The  two  spaces  for  the 
dials  of  tho  clock, — one  on  the  north  and  the 
other  on  tho  east  side, — are  encircled  with 
mouldings,  having  crockets  surmounted  with  a 
finial,  and  having  underneath  two  gargoyles. 
Above  the  clock-room  is  the  bell-room,  and  over 
it  tho  tower-room,  from  the  roof  of  winch  the 
sides  of  tho  tower  begin  to  contract  to  the 
summit,  aud  this  is  reached  by  means  of  a 
ladder.  There  is  a narrow  space  at  the  top  on 
which  a man  can  get  out  and  plant  a flag  ; the 
space  will  be  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing  aud 
weather  vane.  The  corners  of  the  tower  where 
it  begins  to  narrow  will  be  flanked  with  four 
circular  turrets.  Tho  height  of  the  tower  walls 
from  the  street  is  78  ft.,  and  altogether  to  the 
summit  it  is  116  ft. 

The  buildings  are  being  erected  by  Messrs. 
W.  & J.  Hutchison,  masons ; and  Messrs.  H.  & 
J.  Pliilp,  joiners.  The  stone  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  is  from  Polmaiso  quarry, 
inthe  neighbourhood  of  Stirling.  Tho  cost  of  tho 
building  will  be  upwards  of  20,0001. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1876,  and  tho  structure  is  now  advancing 
towards  completion. 


THE  LAW  OF  EASEMENTS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Institute,  held  on  Mon- 
day  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president, 
in  the  chair,  the  following  members  were 
elected,  viz. : — Fellow  : Mx-.  Edwin  Clare,  of 
Guildford-street ; Associates:  Mr.  C.  H.  Lohr, 
of  Woburn -place,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Warner, 
of  Regent  - street ; Honorary  Associates  : 
Reax--Admiral  His  Serene  Highness  Coixnt 
Gleichen,  Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe  Langen- 
bux-g  ; the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple,  M.P. ; 
tho  Hon.  Charles  Gore  ; the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s  ; the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Scott,  D.D. ; 
Lieut.-Col.  Lenox-Prendergast ; Mr.  E.  Brainerd 
Webb,  C.E. ; Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. ; and  Mr. 
Solomon  A.  Hart,  R.A. 

Among  the  donations  to  tho  library  were  some 
drawings  of  Lord  Burlington’s,  and  tho  bye- 
laws of  the  newly-formed  Institute  of  Canadian 
Architects,  which  have  been  modelled  on  those 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

The  discussion  then  took  place  on  Mr.  Locock 
Webb’s  paper  on  the  “ Law  of  Easements,”  the 
substance  of  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  , 
Builder  * 

Pi-ofessor  Hayter  Lewis  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Webb  for  his  valuable  and  interest-  ' 
ing  paper,  which  would  bo  extremely  useful  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Institute, — especially  so 
to  all  those  who  carried  out  works  in  the  City, 
whei-e,  if  they  attempted  to  carry  a new  bxxilding 
at  all  higher  than  tho  one  which  it  displaced, 
they  i-an  the  risk  of  getting  into  great  difficulties 
aud  incui-ring  heavy  expenditure.  It  was  a good 
thing  that  tho  new  class  of  members,  the  Hono- 
rary Associates,  should  have  been  represented 
for  the  fii'St  time  by  so  able  a paper  as  Mr. 
Locock  Webb’s,  and  it  augured  well  for  future 
benefits  to  bo  derived  by  the  professional  mem- 
hers  from  theU-  new  confreres.  In  the  case  of 
Palmer  and  Fletcher,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Locock 
Webb  as  having  been  decided  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  tho  law  was  laid  down  to  the  effect 
that  if  A built  a house  on  part  of  his  own  land, 
and  afterwards  sold  the  house  to  B,  aud  the 
land  adjoining  to  C,  who  obsti-ncted  the  lights, 
although  the  house  was  a new  messuage,  yet  a 
pex-soxx  who  claimed  the  land  by  purchase  from 
the  builder  could  not  obstruct  the  lights  any 
moi-o  than  the  builder  himself,  who  could  not 
derogate  from  his  own  grant,  seeing  that  the 
lights  were  a necessary  aud  essential  part  of  the 
house.  That  case  involved  a vex-y  important 
point,  and  ono  which  was  not  generally  kno^vn 
to  architects,  nor  even,  as  it  appeared  from  a 
case  in  which  the  speaker  was  concerned  some 
years  ago,  to  the  lawyers  themselves,  who  ad- 
vised the  building  owner  in  ignorance  or  fox-get- 
fulness  of  tho  case  of  Palmer  v.  Fletcher,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  enormous  expense  was 
incurred. 

Ml-.  I’ Anson  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and 
said  that  Ml".  Locock  Webb’s  paper  had  put 


very  concisely  and  very  neatly  several  points 
which  practising  architects  and  surveyors  had 
continually  to  deal  with.  The  paper  had  put  in 
a vei-y  clear  aud  intelligible  manner  the  question 
of  the  angle  of  45  degrees,  which  had  hitherto 
been  too  much  of  an  empiricism.  In  the  multi- 
tude of  questions  which  arose  between  adjoining 
ownei-s,  however,  there  were  several  not  noticed 
in  the  paper,  such  as  were  involved,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  where  you  look  down  an  old  wall 
which  was  materially  out  of  the  perpendiculai-, 
and  rebuilt  it  vertically.  He  recollected  a 
case  of  that  kind  at  the  back  of  a largo 
hall  in  Threadnecdle-street,  built  by  a man 
named  Moxon,  who  was  a rather  aggressive 
gentleman,  as  buildei-s  who  built  in  the  City 
often  were.  His  (Mr.  I’ Anson’s)  client  was  an 
old  lady  who  was  supposed  to  be  equally  aggres- 
sive. The  party-wall  on  one  side  of  her  premises 
was  extremely  out  of  tho  perpendicular,  leaning 
outwards  from  her  premises,  so  as  to  make  tho 
upper  floors  rather  larger  in  area  than  the  lower 
ones.  The  wall  had  to  be  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Moxon, 
in  connexion  with  the  works  he  was  carrying  on 
adjoining,  and  being  rebuilt  vertically,  tho  old 
lady’s  carpets  were  found  to  bo  rather  too  largo, 
showing  that  her  floor  area  had  been  diminished. 
In  such  a case,  where  was  the  tort  ? Ho  could 
not  give  the  solution  to  tho  question,  for  it  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  lawyoi's,  and  was,  he  believed, 
never  settled.  But  the  question  arose,  why  was 
his  client  to  lose  part  of  the  area  of  her  flooi-s 
because  the  wall  was  out  of  the  perpendicular  ? 
Another  question  not  noticed  in  the  paper  was 
such  as  arose  under  the  following  circumstances. 
If  you  pulled  down  a house  built  since  the  Fire 
of  London,  you  found  the  party-wall  to  he  built 
of  very  indifferent  and  sparsely-mortared  brick- 
work, which,  when  the  wooden  panelling  which 
lined  the  wall  in  the  rooms  of  the  house  pulled 
down  was  removed,  freely  admitted  both  water 
aud  air  to  the  adjoining  house.  Had  the  adjoin- 
ing owner  in  such  a case  obtained,  by  prescrip- 
tion, the  right  to  be  sheltered  by  his  neighboixr  ? 
He  (Mr.  I’Anson)  had  had  this  question  before 
him  several  times,  and  he  had  always  boldly 
denied  the  possibility  of  such  a prescriptive 
I’ight  existing,  but  he  was  by  no  means  sui-o 
that  he  was  right. 

Mr.  Frederick  Ouvry  said  that  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  angle  of  45  degrees,  he  had  found  it 
a very  broken  reed  to  lean  upon,  particularly  so 
in  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
when  the  duke  was  building  a large  mansion 
(now  occupied  by  Lord  Granville)  in  Carlton 
Gardens.  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  owner  of  pro- 
perty in  Cockspur-street,  and  he  conceived  that 
the  new  building  would  interfere  with  his  light. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  went  to  see  the  pre- 
mises, and  decided  that  whatever  the  angle 
might  be,  Jackson’s  light  and  air  were  interfered 
with,  and  gi-anted  an  injunction.  The  case  was 
taken  before  Lord  Westbury,  on  appeal,  who 
also  saw  the  premises,  and  came  to  tho  conclu- 
sion that  although  there  was  an  interference 
with  light  and  aii-,  thoi-e  was  not  sufficieut 
interference  to  necessitate  an  injunction,  but 
the  plaintiff  was  awarded  2001.  damages,  of 
which  he  probably  got  nothing,  owing  to  the 
cost  of  litigation.  "With  regard  to  the  right  to 
underground  water,  there  was  a passage  in  the 
paper  which  said,  if  “ A made  a grant  of  land 
to  B without  any  exception  of  the  rights  of  tho 
streams  of  water  in  the  land,  neither  A nor  any 
one  claiming  under  him  could,  it  is  conceived, 
lawfully  do  anything  which  would  have  tho 
effect  of  draining  the  underground  water  or 
divertiug  any  stream  from  the  land,  for  such  an 
act  would  operate  as  a derogation  from  A’s 
grant.”  Now  he  (Mr.  Ouvx-y)  quite  agreed  with 
that  as  regarded  surface-water  and  water  run- 
ning underground  in  a defined  channel,  but  with 
i-egai-d  to  the  water  naturally  existing  and  per- 
colating through  the  soil  irregularly,  ho  ven- 
tured to  think,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mi-. 
Webb,  that  B had  no  right  whatever  to  it,  except 
the  right  of  user.  Mr.  Webb  had  cited  no  case 
in  support  of  his  statement,  but  merely  said  “ it 
was  conceived”  it  would  be  so.  It  did  not 
strike  him  (Mr.  Ouvry)  that  in  such  a case  thero 
would  be  any  implied  covenant  on  tho  part  of  A 
that  B should  enjoy  the  underground  water. 

Mr.  Hiscocks,  after  remarking  upon  tho  diffi- 
culty of  the  questions  involved  by  easements, 
and  upon  their  prolificnesa  in  giving  employment 
to  the  “ gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,”  referred  to 
a case  reported  in  the  Builder  a few  weeks 
back,*  in  which  the  plaintiff's  garden  was  over- 
looked by  a window  in  a neighbouring  house. 
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Plaintiff  put  np  a hoarding  to  prevent  an  ease- 
ment.  Defendant  bad  sawn  do^vn  the  hoarding, 
and  was  mulct  in  damages  and  costs. 

Mr.  Jennings  said  it  was  not  possible  in  all 
cases  to  prevent  easements  accruing  merely  by 
putting  np  hoardings.  Ho  cited  a case  in  which 
a seven-storied  flax-mill,  in  Westmoreland,  was 
built  with  windows  overlooking  his  client’s  land. 
Now  to  erect  a hoarding  of  so  great  a height 
would  have  entailed  a greater  cost  than  the  land 
was  worth.  It  was  very  desirable  that  when- 
ever  the  law  was  altered, — and  it  was  very  de- 
sirable  that  it  should  bo  altered, — there  should 
be  no  right  to  light  except  by  gi-ant.  There 
ought  to  be  an  absolute  grant  of  light  to  give 
a person  a right  to  it. 

Mr.  Dawson  called  attention  to  the  cases  cited 
by  Mr.  Locock  Webb,  of  Clark  v.  Clarke,  and 
Yates  V.  Jack,  decided  by  Lord  Cranworth.  In 
the  latter  case  it  was  held  that  the  o\^'ner  of 
ancient  hghts  was  entitled,  not  only  to  sufficient 
light  for  the  purposes  of  his  then  business,  but 
to  all  the  light  which  he  had  enjoyed  previously 
to  the  interruption  sought  to  be  restrained, — a 
decision  which  did  not  seem  quite  iu  accord  with 
the  words  of  Lord  Justice  James  in  tho  sub- 
sequent case  of  Kelk  r.  Peai’son.  As  to  the 
angle  of  15  degrees,  it  was  greatly  to  bo 
desired  that  the  height  of  houses  aud  the  width 
of  streets  should  be  rigidly  regulated  by  some 
such  rule,  so  that  a line  drawn  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  from  the  basement  of  ono  house 
should  clear  the  top  of  the  opposite  house.  This 
would,  in  most  cases,  allow  of  the  erection  of 
buildings  coi^isting  of  ground,  first,  and  second 
floors,  and  any  stories  above  might  be  set  back 
from  the  line  of  front,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  light  opposite.  Such  an  arrangement,  where 
practicable,  would  mako  our  streets  lighter  and 
more  airv,  aud  would,  he  conceived,  add  greatly 
to  their  picturesejuenoss. 

Mr.  ChatfeHd  Clarke,  in  supporting  the  vote 
of  thanks,  said  the  case  of  the  Prudential  As- 
surance Company  v.  The  National  Provincial 
Plate  Glass  Company,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Locock 
Webb,  was  a very  important  ono,  masmuch  as  it 
laid  down  what  was  almost  a uew  doctrine,  for 
Mr.  Justice  Fry  said  that  access  of  light  must 
not  be  interfered  with.  Tho  practical  question 
for  the  Institute  was  to  consider  what  could  bo 
done  to  do  away  with  the  cruel  hardship,  great 
annoyance,  and  exceeding  loss  which  fell  upon 
property-owners  through  the  constant  suits  and 
litigation  arising  out  of  the  uncertain  state  of 
the  law  on  the  subject  of  .ancient  lights.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  would  be  able  to  make  practical  sug- 
gestions for  tho  solution  of  the  problem.  He 
had,  in  another  place,  and  on  a former  oc- 
casion, thrown  out  the  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  a compulsory  reference  of  such 
questions,  in  order  to  avoid  the  delays  and 
expense  of  litigation.  It  was  a pressing  practical 
difficulty  which  arose  at  every  step  in  building. 
It  might  bo  wrong  to  compulsorily  take  away  a 
man’s  light,  or  part  thereof,  and  to  seek  to  com- 
pensate  him  by  compelling  him  to  take  a certain 
amount  of  money  as  damages  ; but,  on  the  other 
baud,  the  uncertainty,  tho  delay,  and  tho  costa 
of  litigation  were  so  great  as  to  afford  un- 
scrupulous people  many  opportunities  of  extort- 
ing monev.  He  know  of  certain  building  specu- 
lators in  the  City  of  London,  who,  having  within 
the  last  few  years  built  large  premises  which 
had  injured  the  light  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  were  now  able,  owing  to  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  law,  to  defy  the  parties 
whom  they  had  injured  to  carry  their  premises 
any  higher  than  they  formerly  were.  He  thought 
that  a clear-headed  lawyer,  coupled  with  an 
experienced  architect,  would  be  able  to  draw  up 
a Bill  for  definitely  settling  some  of  the  doubts 
and  perplexities  which  besei  the  question. 

Professor  Kerr  explained,  by  means  of  a 
model,  his  method  for  mathematically  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  light  obstructed,  but 


jiiry  might  form  as  to  materiality  of  damage. 
The  right  to  light  was  a purely  statutory  one, 
though  it  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  though  it 
were  a right  arising  out  of  one’s  own  perceptions 
of  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  matter.  Ei>glaud 
was  the  very  paradise  of  ve.sted  iutercsts,  or  it 
would  not  tolerate  tho  present  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things.  In  France  or  America  our 
law  of  ancient  light.?  would  not  be  tolerated 
fur  a moment.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  law 
was  in  such  a state  of  uncertainty,  and 
seeing  that  the  question  of  materiality  of 
damage  in  such  cases  could  only  be  determined 
by  evidence,  architects  had  to  a great  extent 
tiie  remedy  in  their  o%vu  bands  : they  should  be 
more  chary  of  coming  fonv’ard  to  support  claims 
for  damage  to  light  and  air,  and  more  disposed 
to  take  up  defendants’  cases.  For  himself,  if  a 
man  came  to  him  on  behalf  of  a plaintiff,  he 
never  consented  to  take  ii]'  the  case  till  he  had 
well  investigated  its  reasonableness ; for  his 
experience  taught  him  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  claims  for  damage  to  light  and  air  were 
based  upon  something  very  different  indeed  to 
a sense  of  having  suffered  injustice.  If  archi- 
tects would,  then,  do  as  ho  suggested,  take  up 
defendants’  cases  with  alacrity,  and  plaintiffs’ 


division  between  architects  and  engineers 
existed  ? Mr.  Jones’s  new  markets  were  not 
only  creditable  as  works  of  architecture,  but 
they  had  involved  constructive  problems  that 
would  have  taxed  the  iugenuity  of  an  engineer. 


“MIDDLE-CLASS  HOUSES  IN  PARIS 
AND  CENTRAL  LONDON.” 

SiK, — I have  just  received  the  usual  copies 
given  to  the  author  of  a paper  read  before  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  consequently  until 
now  I have  remained  partly  ignorant  of  what 
the  gentlemen  who  discussed  my  paper,  some 
six  weeks  ago,  said  upon  the  subject  of  “ flats” 
lu  Loudon  and  Paris.  The  speeches,  having  been 
revised  by  the  speakers,  differ  from  the  report 
in  the  Builder  of  November  24th  last,  and  there 
are  two  statements  in  the  president’s  speech 
calculated  to  do  so  much  harm  to  tho  cause 
many  others  besides  myself  have  at  heart  that 
1 rely  upon  your  kind  as.sistance  to  refute  or 
explain  them.  The  importance  attached  by  the 
out'ide  public  to  what  tho  chief  of  a fraternity 
says  about  tho  words  or  action  of  an  indmdual 
member  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  presidents  aud 
With  the  middle- 


cases  onlv  after  considerable  hesitation  and  I chairmen  are  often  aware, 
iiumirv,  they  would  not  have  anything  like  so  classes  business  is  far  too  engrossing  to  permit 
much 'reason  to  complain  of  tho  ob.structions  much  expenditure  of  thought  about  external 
which  were  continually  meeting  them  at  every  1 matters.  They  are  not  concerned  with  what 
turn  Tho  architect’s  province  was  to  design  my  Lord  Beaconsheld  says,  but  with  what  the 
aud  carry  out  his  building,  but  unfortunately  it  ; Time-^  or  the  Paily  Telegraph  says  of  what  the 
was  left ‘to  the  la\vv-ers  to  administer  the  law  ; ' premier  says  ; and  tho  Beaconsheld  of  our  pro- 
but  if  his  (the  Professor’s)  a.lvice  was  acted  fession  at  the  present  moment  is  Mr.  Charles 
upon,  the  lawyers  would  not  have  so  much  to  i Barry.-to  my  mmd  ono  of  the  best  presidents 


do  as  was  nOAV  the  case. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation, 

Mr.  Locock  Webb,  iu  tho  cour.se  of  his  reply, 


I that  ever  graced  the  Institute  chair, 
j In  p.  63  of  the  recent  Trausaetions,  Mr.  Barry 
^ is  made  to  say, — 

Mr.  White  ia  a revolutioni  it  in  every  senae  of  the 


Baiathat  FrotesBor  Haytor  J-- ^ 


all 

its,  ha'iita,  and  mede  oi  fife.  He  apoke  of  FreDCh 
I ioataoeed  by  ready-iuoi  ey  p-ymenta  fnr  articles 
daily  o iuaumed  in  the  houoe,  the  pur.  base  i.f  which  w * 
loVK  i be  personally  con'u  -ted  hy  the  i 

lUUli  , T Wu,:„  ,KoT-j  I ....  I 


in  the  case  cited  by  him  showed  the  necessity  | 
uf  consultiug  not  merely  lawyers,  but  otte ; thrift 

lawyera.  A.,  to  one  at  thi  poiotB  raised  by  Jin  | si  ,1..' of  ta.  hoa.o. 

lAnson,  lio  did  not  knov  of  any  case  " mt’U  , 

would  support  tho  view  that  there  was  any  l cann-it  enti-rtuin  the  ide*  of  the  hoiii.e»,ife  goiDsrto 

right  or  easement  obtained,  by  tho  wall  being  ' SmuBSeld  to  n,«,  o,  to  B,ilins>s«oto  buy 

out  of  tho  porpendicnlar,  to  tho  small  cnooss  of  , "“P  ^ 

space  which  was  afforded  on  ono  side  of  such  ' Now,  sir,  the  passage  m my  paper,  to  which 

wall.  With  reference  to  tho  case  of  Jackson  v.  ' allusion  is  made  in  the  above  iiuotation,  was 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  mentioned  by  Mr.  printed  a fortnight  before  Mr.  Barry’s  speech 
Ouvry,  if  he  (Mr.  Locock  Webb)  remembered  was  uttered,  and  it  is  as  follows  (p.  26)  : 
aright,  one  of  the  learned  judges  had,  iu  a|  «■  To  provide  the  two  daily  m^als,  th«  mistrese,  attended 
similar  case,  expressed  an  opinion  differing  from  by  the  cook,  or  the  cook  al  .n.*,  ^oea  to  mark-i ; hardly 

niiLiKii  I t-  n more  than  iuat  BuflicienC  lor  tbe  oay  H brought  home,  and 

that  of  Lord  Westbury.  Having  replied  m purchase  ia  a rcady-mon-y  one.  Part  of  tho 

detail  to  the  points  mooted  by  Mr.  Jennings  secret  of  French  thri't  ia  couceal  d in  thatpractice,  and 
and  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Webb  said  Mr.  Ohatfeild  ia  Ibe  .a, all  .sace  chan  to  th»  kitoh.n.  tapaliiya  ..  the 
Clarke  had  raised  the  question  whether  it  would  ; eo.pS'i.rSf'.'paZ.a'tf 

not  be  possible  to  devise  some  means  of  settling  presided  o»er  by  a complete  set  of  domeatica.” 

?ucb  questions  without  going  to  law.  Yea,  ho  ' phrase  “ goes  to  market,”  I con- 

thought  it  would  l^e  possible,  but  it  was  a large  : household  slang  would  be 

question.BudwhatevorsuggestionshomighthaYC  , ^^^^erstood  by  every  one.  When  I was  a child, 
to  offer  with  reference  to  it  Tuiiat  bo  deferred.  | market  was  to  go  to  the  butcher’s,  the 

Professor  Kerr  had  complained  that  the  courts  candlestick-makcr’s ; to  go  to 

took  uo  cognisance  of  mathematical  propositions,  another  thing.  Iu  Paris,  ladies 

orproofswithregardtoobstructionof  light,  but  venture  into  the 

his  complaint  had  less  foundation  than  he  sup-  the  Pari.sian  housewife,  or  her 

posed,  for  whenever  ho  had  been  a ^J^imss  | gp^pg 

/ATr  T.nf-nrk  Webb  al  case,  he  had  residence.  A similar  custom,  by- 

thc-byo,  seems  to  be  getting  fashionable  in 
~ ’ from  the  numberless 


opposed  to  his  (Mr.  Locock  Webb’s)  case,  he  had 

found  that  a great  deal  of  i°iP”rtauce  was  _ 

attachedtotheevulencegivenbytheProfesaor..  j 

The  Professor  had  advised  his  professional  col-  ^yhich  surround  the  co-operative  stores, 

leagues  to  be  more  ready  to  take  up  defendants  [ thousands  of  rich  people  who  “ do  their 


•-“R- — — ^ ^ anil  me  muusauuo  ut  nun  ptupiiA  kiixj 

cases,  and  not  to  tako  u,,  plaintitEs  oases  until  j „ themselyes.  Again,  Mr.  Barry  has 

-l.c—  1.0,1  Kkiicn  lnnVr>n  infin.  i hat  WaS  a i _ P . 


they  had  been  well  looked  into.  i nat  was  a , - 

because  a prudent  | ^ a t 


regretted  to  say  that  it  wa-s  not  of  much  prac-  j them. 


That  was 

yei7  wise  piece  of  advice,  because  a ^ .cknowled,.  lb.t  th.r.  i.  . Urg, 

man  never  rushed  into  litigation,  especially  m a gggjjgjj  Loudooera  to  whom  these  fluta  would  be  the 
light  and  air  case,  until  he  had  obtained  the  very  J grisaieat  boon,  and  I ahould  be  gUd 
best  opinion  be  could  get  as  to  his  rights.  There  j eiperimr-"'  *- 
were  very  few  cases  in  which,  where  care  was 
taken  by  a man  to  ascertain  bis  rights, — unless 
be  failed  to  prove  his  facts, — he  had  failed  to 
sustaiu  those  rights  in  a court  of  law.  The 
Professor’s  advice  was  good,  also,  inasmuch  as 
defendants  in  light  and  air  cases  as  a rule 
anted  all  the  assistance  that  could  be  given 


tical  use  in  courts  of  law,  because  the  courts 
would  not  pay  any  heed  to  mathematical  cal- 
culations. The  question  of  materiality  of 
damage  was  still  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court  or  of  the  jury.  The  conclnsion  he  had 
come  to.  after  a*great  deal  of  experience  in  cases 
of  light  and  air,  was  that  there  was  no  practical 
solution  of  the  subject  whatever  ; that  no  prac- 
tical man  could  tell  beforehand  what  would  be 
the  issue  of  any  controversy  or  litigation ; and 
that  no  man  could  determine,  with  anything 
like  tho  precision  wliich  would  suffice  to  guide 
an  architect  in  the  preparation  of  his  design, 
what  would  be  the  opinion  which  the  court  or  the 


Tho  President  expressed  tho  hope  that  Mr. 
Locock  Webb  would,  on  a future  occasion,  give 
a farther  paper  on  the  subject,  and  that  he 
would  amplify  his  necessarily  brief  remarks 
before  they  were  printed  in  the  “ Transactions.” 

Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  Architect,  then 
read  a paper  “ On  the  New  Metropolitan 
Markets,”  of  which  we  give  an  abstract  on 
another  page. 

The  President,  in  aimouncing  that  tho  discus- 
sion  would  take  place  on  the  2l8t  inst.  (when  a 
paper  will  also  be  read  by  Mr.  I Anson  “ On  the 
Architecture  uf  Norway  ”),  said  that  after  Mr. 

, Jones’s  paper,  who  should  say  that  the  line  of 


Bome  scale  BufQuieDi  ly  large  to  test 
, theory.  I bavo  no  di.ubr,  whu'eter  that  hia 
skill  would  be  equal  to  the  occHsion,  but  1 should  like  to 
the  "pp  ’riuiiily  of  witnessing  tbe  results  ; and  as  be 
' end  ofhts  paper  he  itiinks  i'  pos-ible  t 


houset  for  tbe  mitidle  class 
trig  all  riemaoda  and  out-g  " 
or  twelve  per  cent,  he  will  : 
effect  the  revolu'ion  in  O' 
sioce  such  a return  on  our 
cuU.” 

What  my  paper  said  t 


a London  which,  after  pay- 
Dgs,  ^llall  yield  a reiarn  ot  ten 
f>  flouhc  be  able  eventually  to 
r dw-'ilings  which  he  desires, 
usual  system  i;,  at  least,  diifi- 

as  this : — 


1 venture  to  thiuk  that  by  tbe  utilisstiou  of  actual 
slums,  wi  h careful  tinancial  management  and  legislative 
-id  houses  su'h  as  I have  atcem,ited  to  d-'-cribe  could  be 
advaiitageoucly  built,  not  alone  lor  the  middle  ela-ses,  but 
tor  t'le  working  classes  ; and  that  they  would  return  eight 
if  not  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  outlay  for  cost  of 
land,  coosTUCtion,  aud  maintenance.  They  w uld  possess 
ih.-  additional  advantage,  which  all  BckilishEUFn  appreciate, 
of  being,  not  barracks,  tare' ns,  or  co-operative  hotels, 
but,— purely  and  simply,— homes,'’ 

The  president  is  a practical  man — so  are  we 
all  practical  men — and  I,  though  in  this  matter 
called  a theorist,  desire  to  be  thought  practical. 
It  is  not  improbable,  when  tho  new  streets  are 
cut  through  Soho  and  the  Seven  Dials,  that 
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3Ir  Barrv  -will  bo  called  upon  to  build  blocfes  of 
barracsa  for  rbo  working  classes  on  poi’tions  of 
tlio  vacant  land.  If,  before  doing  so,  bo  ■will 
favour  me  •with  a plan  of  the  site,  I will  try  to 
sho'w  hovr,  on  the  Parisian  system  of  arrange- 
ment and  construction,  an  annual  revenue,  not 
of  “ AiMOsr  FIVE  ” PEE  CENT,  as  in  the  Peabody 
Buildings,  nor  of  five  pee  cent,  as  in  the  Vic- 
toria Dwellings,  but  of  eight  pee  cent.,  can  be 
obtained,  provided  no  extraordinary  obstructions 
exist  around.  If  I fail,  tho  failure  shall  be 
published,  and  nothing  shall  be  paid  me  for  the 
trouble ; but  if  I succeed  I shall  hold  myself 
entitled  to  receive  tho  biggest  remuneration 
that  Mr.  Barry's  commission  and  conscience 
•will  permit.  Willam  H,  White. 

PS. — Since  writing  this  letter,  I have  thought 
it  well  to  look  over  Mr.  Darbishire’s  paper  on 
“ Dwellings  for  the  Poor,”— that  is  to  say,  the 
working  classes— read  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1875 ; and  I cannot  help  thinking  that  tho 
•unique  scandal,  .in  Westem  Em-ope,  of  British 
pauperism  is  largely  encouraged  by  that  so- 
called  philanthropy  which  induces  opulent  men 
and  •\yomen  to  build  charity-houses  for  stalwart 
■working  people,  some  of  whom  can  afford  to 
live  six  months  in  twelve  without  doing  any 
work  at  all.  Yf.  H.  W. 


A CATENARY  SPIRE; 

OE  A MODE  OF  FORMING  OPEN-WORK  SPIEES  OF 
CHAINS;  A SUGGESTION. 

Of  all  the  elements  that  have  entered  int^ 
the  composition  or  embellishment  of  a place  o 
worship,  from  the  Taberaade  in  the  Wildcmes 
to  the  churches  or  chapels  erecting  at  thi 
moinont,  the  spire,— emblem  and  confession  o 
the  Ohnstiau  s hope  of  immortality,  and  point 
ing  to  his  home  beyond  the  tomb,— embodies 
perhaps,  the  happiest  and  most  appropriate  con 
ccption.  It  seems  to  have  been  known,  in  som 
character  or  another,  in  very  early  times  sine 
wo  hnd  mention  in  Homer  of  “ fair  Ilion’s  glit 
tenng  spires.”  It  is  the  more  valuable  for  it 
divestmg  the  tovi-er-form  of  its  threatenins 
^pect,  and  acting  as  an  extinguisher  of  its  war 
like  associations,  unbecoming  its  place  in  Chris 
tian  arcmtectore. 

To  me,  after  its  heaven-suggesting  pointed 
ness,  the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  qualitv  i 
spire  can  have  is  aerial  lightness ; and  I haw 
often  thought  it  a pity  that  seeds  from  th 
numerous  beautiful  pierced  spires  on  the  Con 
tment, -airy  fabrics,  some  of  them,  which  seen 
the  work  of  enchantresses,— have  not  beei 
blown  across  the  Channel  into  English  art-soil 
and  borne  fruit  amongst  us.  Pierce  a spire 
and  yon  become  the  rival  of  tho  fairies,  anc 
impa,rt  to  it  a ghostly,  ethereal  air,  than  whicl 
nothing  can_  be  more  highly  becoming  in  i 
structure  of  its  character  and  office. 

The  angle-ribs,  as  the  bounding  lines,  heini 
the  most  promment  and  constantly  ^resen 
features  of  pch  a eomposition— those  by  whicl 
tho  spme  chiefly  makes  itself  visible,— the  mos 
essential  element,  like  the  ribs  in  groined  vault 
mg,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a spire  could  b( 
more  easily  constructed  of  a cluster  of  chain: 
m the  likeness  of  decorated  angle-riba,  than  o 
5^1®^  octagonal  section,  i 

would  be  formed  of  eight  guy-chains,  sapporte( 

y a wrought-iron  central  rod  carried  up  fron 
the  tower,  and  crowned  at  the  top  by  a cast 
iron  finial,  the  L.tter  prepared  for  the  receptioi 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  eight  chains,  thenc. 
extended  to  eight  corresponding  eyes  in  a course 
of  masonry  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  eigh 
chains  (chams  constmctively,  of  angle-rib  fo?ni 
would  m their  tm-n  be  prepared  for  the  recep 
tion  of  three  or  four  tiers  or  com-sos  of  per 
forated  and  decorated  bands;  each  tierf  o: 
course,  consisting  of  eight  similar  pieces.  The 
chains  could  I think,— consistent  with  strengtl 
and  workable  flexibility,  orwithout  preindico  te 
constructive  propriety,— be  made  to  suit  am 
architectural  design,  from  a simple  bead-forn 
to  one  richly  moulded  and  twined  with  flowers 
leaves,  and  tenelriJs. 

A spire  so  constructed  would  be  equal  ii 
eSoetto  a.  completely  pierced  one  of  stone,— £ 
worfr"’  7'°“  ■ Tigorons  structure; 

association  with  any  composition, 
Gothic  or  Classic.  Any  degree  of  richness  ir 
character  might  be  given  to  it  by  the  design  oi 
tne  cflams,  and  the  number  and  design  of  the 
bands,  and  the  filling-up  of  the  interspaces  oi 
panels  with  a species  of  tracery  in  the  same 
light  material.  Windows  or  dormers  would  be 
inadmissible,  but  many  coigns  of  vantage  might 


be  found  for  sculptured  figures — doves,  eagles, 
&c.,  while  groups  of  angels  might  surround  the 
base,  or  glitter  from  corbels. 

In  painting  it,  I would  give  it  two  shades  of 
light-grey,  not  to  imitate  stone,  but  to  intensify 
the  light  and  shade.  Or  it  might  bo  galvanised. 
Piuials  and  some  other  iirominent  and  enriched 
portions  might  bo  picked  out  in  gold.  Or,  iu- 
stoad  of  painted  iron,  the  whole  might  be 
executed  in  bronze. 

The  central  iron  rod,  coincident  with  the  axis 
of  the  spire,  which  is  the  stamen  or  spinal 
column  of  the  constniction,  might  be,  according 
to  its  extent,  put  up  in  two  or  three  lengths  pro- 
perly jointed,  and  secured  below  by  mnning 
through  a diagonal  beam  in  the  tower. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  spire-con- 
strnction,  which  it  is  evident  is  applicable  to 
any  scale,  from  that  of  a large  and  lofty  spire, 
made  the  main  feature  of  the  steeple,  and 
dominating  the  tower,  to  a small  one  crowniug 
a lantern,  are  that  while  it  would  be  a most  easy 
and  inexpensive  one,  offering  strength  and 
durability,  it  would  supply  a great  desideratum 
in  this  country,  and  yield  an  endless  variety  of 
beautiful  examples  of  elegant  fairy-liko  struc- 
tures, in  which  the  lace-like,  gossamer  character 
was  i-arried  to  tho  utmost  desirable  extent,  and 
beyi  :'d  anything  we  could  hope  to  obtain  from 
masuury.  In  praising  the  masonic  feats  of  the 
kind  on  the  Continent,  wo  hear  non-professional 
travellers  say  that  they  are  stone  lace-work, 
net-work,  cobweb.  The  spire  I suggest  would 
have  more  of  the  appearance  of  such  aiiy  sub- 
stances than  anything  France  or  Germany 
exhibits.  It  would  be  a cobweb,  but  a very 
dui’able  one,  and  one  that,  if  carefully  jiut 
together,  the  besom  of  destruction  itself,  or  at 
least,  the  fiercest  hurricane  that  could  arise  in 
our  latitude,  would  bo  unable  to  sweep  away. 

With  this  aerial  character  of  spire,  the  to-\ver, 
however  massive  below,  should  be  designed  to 
assimilate  above.  Indeed,  the  tower-pinnacles, 
or  spirelets  sun’oundmg  the  base  of  the  spire, 
might  be  formed  similai-ly  to  the  spire,  and 
perhaps  should  be  so  formed  for  harmony. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I would  have  a 
chain-fonned  spire  to  feign  or  personate  masomy. 
It  would  appear  as  what  it  is,  an  iron  spire  not 
a stone  one ; an  especially  important  point  in 
such  a feature,  which  mast  not  point  to  Heaven 
with  a lie  on  its  lips.  There  would  be  nothing 
sham  about  it.  It  might  bo  called,  fi-om  its 
mode  of  construction, — from  being  all  bone  and 
no  flesh,  a skeleton  spire,  but  it  could  not  be 
called  a sham  spire.  It  would  be  as  real  and 
genuine  as  a pierced  stone  spire  ; the  only 
difference  between  it  and  the  latter  being  that 
it  must  be  to  a greater  extent  open  work.  Nor 
will  it  •violate  constructive  truth,  i.e.,  it  will  not 
appear  to  be  constructed  on  different  statical 
principles  from  those  really  employed  in  it,  the 
chains  being  not  really  disguised  chains.  It  is 
the  tensile  style  of  construction. 

As  to  its  material : I presume  iron  is  as 
worthy  of  cutei'ing  into  the  composition  of  God’s 
house, — has  as  much  right  to  rear  its  head  into 
the  welkin  and  to  jioint  upward  as  stone,  which 
comes  from  no  higher  department  of  creation, 
and  can  have  had  no  especial  odour  of  sanctity 
given  to  it  by  its  Creator,  who,  as  he  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  can  be  no  respecter  of 
materials  that  his  hand  has  made.  The  Taber- 
nacle,  made  of  linen  and  goats’  hair,  in  which 
the  Children  of  Israel  worshipped  in  tho  -wilder- 
ness,  and  in  which  was  deposited  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  and  mercy  - seat,  and  overshadow- 
ing cherubim,  was  deemed  as  boly  as  the  gor- 
geous stone  temple  which  replaced  it. 

The  spii'c  being  a variation  in  regard  to 
material  from  the  tower,  I deem  rather  a beauty 
than  a defect.  It  would  be  no  more  a discord- 
i ancy  than  a slate  spire  or  steep  roof,  or  than  a 
white  marble  or  polished  granite  spire  would  be 
over  a free-stone  tower, — a tiling  I have  often 
wished  to  see.  Expansion  and  contraction  of 
metal  would,  I think,  present  no  insurmountable 
difficulty. 

I have  only  to  add  that  if  the  idea  here 
sketched  out  has  ever  been  suggested  before,  I 
am  unaware  of  it.  I think  it  cannot  have  been, 
or  it  would  somewhere  have  been  realised. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


Public  Works  in  Hove. — The  Hove  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  have  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  14,0501. 
for  tho  purchase  of  land  for  a To-wn-hall,  for 
works  of  paving  and  sewering,  and  for  pro- 
viding a dep6t  for  storage  purposes. 


HYDE,  ST.  JAMES’S,  AND  THE  GREEN 
PARKS. 

In  consecutive  alineation  from  east  to  west, 
these  parks  form  a woodland  range  of  over 
three  miles,  extending  from  the  Horse  Guards 
to  Kensington,  only  intercepted  by  the  great 
boulevard  of  Piccadilly. 

In  1536  Henry  VIII.  bought  the  Manor  of 
Hyde,  of  the  Convent  of  Westminster,  to  extend 
his  sporting-grounds ; having  pre-riously  pur- 
chased St.  James’s  Park,  which  made  a range 
of  forest  laud  extending  from  his  Palace  of 
Westminster  to  Hampstead  Heath. 

In  1574  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  Henry 
Carey,  first  Lord  Hnnsden,  keeper,  at  a salaiy 
of  591.  68.  8d.,  besides  a lodge  and  allowances, — 
a large  sum  in  those  days. 

In  1660  Charles  II.  appointed  Colonel  James 
Hamilton,  keeper,  in  the  room  of  tho  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  also  granted  him  a triangular 
strip  of  land  between  the  old  lodge  (now  tho  site 
of  Apeley  House)  and  Paik-lane,  the  old 
boundary,  upon  which  plot  was  afterwards 
erected  Hamilton-placo  and  the  adjacent  pala- 
tial residences  in  Piccadilly. 

In  the  times  of  James  I.  and  pi’e-viously, 
Spring-gardens,  extending  then  to  St.  Martin’s- 
in-tlie-Fields,  was  tho  fashionable  promenade 
and  sporting  ground,  used  by  all  the  notables  of 
the  day,  and  by  tne  King  himself ; but  during  the 
Commonwealth  Cromwell  interdicted  all  privi- 
lege of  public  user  on  Sundays. 

The  Mall  of  St.  James’s  Park  became  after- 
wards more  used,  and  Charles  I.  made  it  a 
favoured  place  of  resort,  the  Ride  of  the  Hyde 
being  the  open  for  horse-races  and  other 
amusements,  when  in  1635  that  monarch  for- 
mally opened  the  parks  to  the  public  as 
pleasure-grounds. 

Although  William  III.  built  a palace  near 
Kensington,  in  tho  gardens,  no  great  change 
was  made  until  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline 
added  to  and  improved  the  palace  as  a residence, 
and  cut  off  300  acres  of  the  park.  The  whole 
area  was  then  laid  out,  planted,  and  walled  in  ; 
and  the  nine  pools  or  ponds  transformed  into 
the  present  Sei’peutino  lake,  20,0001.  having 
been  expended  thereon. 

The  greatest  improvement  in  the  parks  of 
late  years  has  been  tho  demolition  of  the  old 
obscene  walls,  and  the  substitution  of  ii-on 
railings,  which  gives  a sense  of  enlargement,  as 
viewed  either  from  without  or  within,  and  that 
even  -when  a •w'idth  of  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  may 
have  been  added  to  the  road.  In  the  great 
western  boulevard  of  Piccadilly  this  is  more 
particularly  obvious  where  thirteen  majestic 
plane-trees,  which  were  formerly  interned  in 
the  park,  now  stand  out  on  the  jiaved  footway, 
in  vigorous  growth.  In  Park-lane  also,  as  iu 
the  Bayswater-road  and  other  places,  the  dis- 
clos-ure  of  park  view  and  the  opening  out  of  tho 
roadway  has  not  only  improved  tho  aspect,  but 
added,  in  many  cases,  50  per  cent,  to  the  value 
of  the  houses. 

In  the  Green  Park  tliere  is,  however,  one 
great  default,  and  that  is  the  want  of  a carriage- 
road,  to  take  the  traffic  between  St.  James’s 
and  Hyde  Park.  There  is  a fine  and  spacious 
road  leading  from  the  palace  to  Hyde  Park, 
wliich  runs  straight  alongside  Buckingham 
Palace  garden-wall;  but  at  about  300  yai’ds  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  Arch  this  road  curvets 
to  the  left,  and,  close  to  the  old  brick  wall  of 
Grosvenor-place,  curvets  back  again  to  the  arch- 
entrance  gi’otesqucly  surmounted  by  tho  statue. 

Parallel  to  this  royal  road  there  is,  how- 
ever, another,  which  if  carried  ou  indirectuviy 
would  strike  out  on  the  oiien  space  adjacent  to 
tho  arch,  and  into  Piccadilly  exactly  opposite 
to  the  park  gates.  Such  a road,  although  now 
little  over  20  ft.  wide,  need  not  interfere  with 
the  royal  route,  and  would  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  whole  population.  There  arc 
open  roads  all  round  St.  James’s,  also  round 
and  across  Hyde  Park ; but  no  line  of  inter- 
communication through  tho  Green  Park,  which, 
though  open  to  pedestrians,  bars  the  intercourse 
of  carriages. 

Some  years  back  there  were  an  old  lodge  and 
garden  inclosed  by  walls  in  tbe  Piccadilly  centre 
of  tbe  Green  Park,  but  all  this  has  been  cleared 
away  and  thro-wn  open,  after  remonstrances  in 
the  Bwlder  by  the  -writer, — by  whom  also  tho 
new  route  from  Westbourne-terrace  (Victoria 
Gate)  and  over  the  Serpentiuo  Bridge  was  also 
indicated.  Since  then  eight  gates  and  hand- 
some lodges  have  been  erected  round  Hyde 
Park,  two  on  the  north  side,  two  on  the  east, 
and  four  on  the  south.  These  are  utilitarian 
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and  need  not  be  objected  to ; but  in  the  very 
centre  and  near  the  old  Ranger's  lodge,  ■with 
its  eight  or  ten  acres  of  inclosed  lawn,  paddock, 
stables,  and  offices,  there  have  been  lately  built 
a spacious  garden,  mansion,  a lofty  engine- 
house  and  office  for  the  Board  of  Works,  a 
large  barrack  "svith  a smaller  one,  and  two  com- 
modious 'villas  on  the  Receiving-house  side  ; 
added  to  ■which  the  vicinal  magazine  with  its 
four  permanent  guards  mars  the  most  pictu- 
resque nook  near  the  bridge,  and  therefore  the 
most  observed  and  palpable  coigne  of  the  park. 
In  this  beautiful  woodland  centre  there  is  everv" 
indication  of  a growing  village  and  population, 
100  head  of  poultry,  and  of  course  milch 
cows,  and  so  on. 

Now,  as  the  value  of  this  park  to  the  millions 
is  in  its  trees  and  openings,  its  glades  and  shades, 
and,  above  all,  in  its  lovely  flower-walks  and 
shrubbed  plantations,  surely  the  obtrusion  of 
bouses  and  domiciles  is  a most  unjust  invasion 
of  their  rights.  The  population  increases  yearly, 
and  the  town  boundaries  steadily  advance  upon 
the  country,  whereas  the  parks  cannot  be 
enlarged. 

The  style  of  landscape  gardening,  shrubberies, 
and  flo'vver-heds  cannot  be  sm-jiasscd,  so  far  as 
Hyde  Park  is  concerned;  but  the  condition  of 
Kensington  Gardens,  ivith  its  deformed  and 
decaying  timber  trees,  would  be  considered  a 
disgrace  if  witnessed  in  the  plantations  or 
groves  of  any  country  gentleman  or  resident 
holding  only  100  acres  of  woodland. 

A resident  sub-ranger  seems  to  give  no  pro- 
tection against  spoliation  and  waste  ; in  fact, 
the  only  chance  of  redress  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  abatement  and  demolition  of  every  domicile 
erected  within  the  park  borders,  and  the  open- 
ing out  of  all  inclosures,  committing  all  to  the 
care  of  a landscape  - gardener  who,  like  the 
present  official,  exhibits  such  taste  and  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  flower  borders  and  in  the 
creation  of  fantastic  and  varied  slu-ubberies. 

Quondam. 


ON  HOUSE  DRAINAGE  BY  OPEN 
INSTEAD  OF  CLOSED  SOIL-PIPES. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  on  a lengthy 
essay  to  urge  the  desirability  of  ha'ving  our 
bouses  efficiently  drained,  as  nearly  all  people 
now-a-days  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  ; and 
the  numerous  inventions  which  are  continually 
being  brought  out  prove  that  a very  wide- 
spread feeling  exists  that  our  present  arrange- 
ments are  far  from  satisfactory,  and  are  capable 
of  much  improvement.  One  of  the  drawbacks 
of  all  these  new  inventions  is,  that  they  compli- 
cate more  or  less  the  plan  generally  in  use ; 
either  the  mechanism  is  more  elaborate,  and 
consequently  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  or 
they  require  greater  attention,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  those  in  which  the  improvement  consists  in 
the  mechanical  application  of  any  deodorising  or 
disinfecting  chemical ; with  any  arrangement 
of  this  latter  kind,  when  the  novelty  is  worn  off, 
it  ceases  to  be  attended  to  regularly,  and  so 
becomes  practically  useless. 

My  object  in  writing  these  notes  is  to  explain 
a plan  I have  adopted,  and  which  has  been 
found  to  be  perfectly  efficient;  it  is  simpler  and 
less  costly  than  the  plan  generally  in  use  ; and 
as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  sewer-gas  to 
enter  a house  where  it  is  used,  it  follows  that 
the  occupants  are  free  from  all  danger  from  this 
source, — a poiut  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
dwelt  upon,  when  it  is  remembered  that  several 
of  our  most  serious  outbreaks  of  epidemic  fever 
have  been  directly  traced  to  a defective  state  of 
house-drainage,  and  also  that  medical  men  tell 
us  that  much  illness,  and  oven  mortality,  exist 
amongst  children  and  people  of  debcate  consti- 
tution, arising  from  the  same  cause  ; in  fact,  no 
one  is  safe  : it  is  a danger  ever  present,  and  it 
is  seldom  discovered  or  even  suspected  till  too 
late. 

The  modem  plan,  with  hardly  an  exception,  is 
to  connect  our  closets  ■with  the  undergro'und 
drains  by  closed  soil-pipes,  trapped  at  one  or 
more  points.  The  plan  I have  adopted  is  to 
connect  the  closets  with  the  drains  by  open  soil- 
pipes,  and  to  leave  out  all  traps  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one.  Thus  no  lead  D-traps  are  required ; 
no  so-called  ventilating  pipes;  no  expensive 
junctions  to  make  (always  a source  of  weakness 
and  danger)  : the  whole  arrangement  becomes 
simplified  at  once ; and  as  a natural  result  is 
not  BO  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  In  the  ordi- 
nary plan  a quantity  of  foul  sewer-gas  is  con- 
stantly being  generated  in  the  long  length  of 


closed  soil-pipe.  In  my  plan,  as  the  soil-pipe  is]  a custom  to  put_  in 

open,  no  gas  can  be  generated,  or  remam  in  it.  latmg  pipes,  carried  to_  the  ridge  of  the  house 
^The  simplest  plan  is  to  make  a short  arm  of  or  to  the  top  of  a chi^oy.  Thoy  J 

leail  pipe  attached  direct  to  the  iower  portion  | serve  to  tahe  oB  the  ostreme  piessuro  of  ga. 
o£  the  valve-bov  i just  whore  the  D-trap  gene-  constantly  accnmulatmg  m the  upper  part  of 
rallT  comes,  and  led  through  the  estcrior  wall  | the  sod-p.po,  and  some  of  which  a g™'’™ 

of  the  house  in  an  easy  bmd,  discharging  into  | liberated  whenever  the  handle  ts  pulled  up  i bat 

a funnel-shaped  head  of  lead,  forming  the  top  that  is  all  they  do  ; m no  way  can  they  I'o  “'d 
of  the  soil-pipe.  The  soil-pipe  is  3 in.  in  diameter,  to  ventdato  the  sod-pipe  any 

but  might  with  advantage  bo  leas,  open  at  the  could  be  said  to  bo  ventilated  it  it  bad  a . -m. 

P'P®  inserted  m the  ceding  ; they  are  bettei 
than  nothing,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said 
for  them  ; but  in  this  arrangement  no  venti- 
lating pipes  are  required,  as  tlio  air  gets  freely 
to  every  part. 

When  first  I adopted  this  arrangement  I 
expected  occasionally  to  find  impure  matters  at 
the  foot  of  the  soil-pipe,  and  had  not  fully 
realised  tho  very  cleansing  effect  of  the  fall  of 
water.  I also  thought  it  probable  that  this  part 
might  become  coated  over  with  a foul  deposit, 
which  might  occasionally  require  to  be  re- 
moved, but  after  an  experience  of  two  years, 

I liave  never  once  seen  anything  objectionable, 
nor  is  there  tho  slightest  deposit  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  trap.  This  trap  has  never  been 
cleaned  out,  nor  touched  in  any  way,  nor  have 
any  disinfectants  ever  been  poured  down  any  of 
the  closets.  Then  I was  warned  by  sanitary 
experts  and  plumbers  alike,  that  there  would  be 
sure  to  be  a smell ; first,  at  tho  grating  at  the  level 
of  the  ground  ; secondly,  at  the  top  of  tho  open 
soil-pipe  ; and  thirdly  (owing  to  the  absence  of 
a tran),  in  tho  closets.  No  one  lias  ever  yet 
been  ‘able  to  detect  tho  sliglitost  smell  at  the 
grating,  nor  at  the  top  of  tho  soil-pipe,  and  tho 
closets  are  exceptionally  sweet.  Thoy  arc  fitted 
with  “water- waste  preventers,”  so  that  when 
the  handle  is  held  up  till  tho  water  has  ceased 
to  flow,  the  air  can  geucrally  be  felt  to  blow  up 
the  pipe,  but  it  never  brings  with  it  any  smell 
of  an  offensive  nature. 

The  accompanying  diagiUim  shows  the  general 
arrangement.  One  of  tho  blocks  shows  the 
arrangement  irhen  two  closets  discharge  into 
ouo  soil-pipe.  One  of  these  closets  has  a short 
arm  about  -1  ft.  long,  the  arrangoment  that 
would  be  most  usually  required ; but  in  order 
further  to  test  tho  system,  I made  tho  other 
closet  with  a long  arm,  upwards  of  12  ft.  from 
the  pau  to  tho  open  mouth  of  tho  pipe.  This 
latter  is  just  as  satisfactory  as  that  with  the 
shorter  arm,  being  absolutely  free  from  smell- 
I may  add  that  I shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
opinions  of  all  interested  in  tliis  subject,  whether 
friendly  or  hostile.  I have  no  patent  to  ])rotect, 
nor  any  interest  of  auy  kind  at  stake.  My  only 
desire  is  to  secure  the  simplest  and  most  efficient 
means  of  effecting  that  which  is  admitted  to  be 
a difficulty  and  a source  of  danger. 

R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A. 


top  and  bottom,  the  lower  end  terminating 
about  3 in.  or  4 in.  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  directly  over  a carefully  - constructed 
syphon  trap  of  glazed  earthenware,  but  leaving 
an  open  space  of  6 in.  or  8 in.  between  the  foot 
of  the  soil-pipe  and  the  top  of  the  syphon. 

The  action  is  extremely  simple, — when  the 
handle  of-  the  closet  is  pulled  up,  tho  con- 
tents of  tho  pau  rush, 


Wo  have  seen  the  arrangement  in  opera- 
tion at  a house  built  on  the  Embankment  at 
Chelsea  for  iU.  Matthey,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Shaw,  and  were  impressed  by  its 
simplicity  and  efficiency.  Theoretically 
it  might  bo  urged  that  sufficient  accu- 
mulation, even  if  small,  weald  take  place 
at  the  foot  of  tho  down-itipe  to  con- 
taminate the  air  which  passed  up  it.  In 
practice,  however,  this  is  not  tho  case, 
the  rush  of  water  down  tho  pipe,  increased 
I by  tho  smallness  of  tho  pipe’s  diameter,  carries 
' ail  before  it. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  INUNDATIONS. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Worlts  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  clerk  read  a letter 
which  had  been  received  from  the  Homo  Office, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  Board’s  letter 
on  the  subject  of  the  tidal  overflo'W.s  of  the  River 
unimpeded  by  any  trap,  Thames,  and  stating  that  the  mattor  appears  to 
straight  through  the  the  Home  Secretary  to  be  of  such  vital  iruport- 
short  arm  first  men- ! ance,  that  be  hopes  some  means  may  be  found 
tioned.falldirectlydovra  ! by  which  another  session  may  not  pass  without 


the  vertical  open  soil 
pipe,  and  sweep  through 
the  trap  ■with  consider- 
able force,  into  the  un- 
derground  drain ; there 
is  no  place  for  any  matter 
to  lodge.  In  tho  ordi- 
nary arrangement,  the 
contents  of  the  pau  fall 
into  the  D trap  from  a 
height  of  only  a few  inches ; this  trap  has 
a constant  tendency  to  choke ; and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  never  clean.  To 
ventilate  this  trap  and  soil-pipe,  it  has  become 


some  remedy  being  provided. 

Mr.  Roche  moved,  “ That  the  communication 
be  referred  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  for  consideration  and  report,’'  and 
said  he  trusted  tho  result  would  be  that  some 
measure  might  be  preparedwbich,  if  not  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  would  at  least  have 
the  effect  of  getting  rid  of  the  evils  complained  of . 

Mr.  Freeman  seconded  the  motion,  and,  ■n'ith 
Mr.  Roche,  earnestly  hoped  that  something 
would  be  done  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  put  an  end  to  these  disastrous  overflows. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Richardson,  tho 
motion  was  put  and  carried. 
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EOSLIF  CASTLE. 

SOCIETY  OK  ANTIQU.A.EIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  first  meetmff  of  this  society  for  the 
present  session  -n'as  held  on  the  10th  ult.,  when 
a paper  was  road  entitled  “ Ro.slin  Castle,  its  Build- 
ings, Past  and  Present,”  by  Mr.  Andrew  Kerr, 
architect,  fonnorly  of  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of 
Works.  He  remarked  that  it  seems  probable 
from  various  notices  and  tmditions  that  there 
may  have  been  a stronghold  of  some  kind  at 
Eo.slin  BO  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  but  no 
remains  of  any  snch  eai’ly  work  can  now  be 
traced.  The  oldest  part  of  the  present  castle 
appears  to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  was  erected  by  Sii-  William  St. 
Clair,  who  set  out  with  the  Brnce’s  heart  to 
Palestine,  and  fell  fighting  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain  in  1330.  The  castle  was  added  to  by  his 
' great-grandson  Henry,  tho  second  of  the  St. 

Clair  line  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney.  He  built 
. the  great  keep  or  south-west  tower.  Sii- William 
St.  Claii’,  third  Earl  of  Orkney,  the  founder  of 
. the  Collegiate  Church  of  Eosslyn,  also  made 
I large  additions  to  tho  castle.  Tlicso  exhibit 
many  French  features,  and  Mr.  Kerr  accounted 
' for  this  by  the  fact  that  Sir  William  and  his 
■ wife  resided  for  some  time  in  Prance.  In  I-ISS 
I James  II.  gave  Sir  William  the  earldom  of 
. Caithness  in  exchange  for  Nithsdale,  and  after- 
t wards,  m consideration  of  the  elegant  buildings 
I he  had  erected,  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity 
I of  Grand  Master  Mason  of  Scotland,  a title 
' which  remained  in  the  family  till  1736,  when 
I it  was  given  over  to  the  Scottish  Masonic 
! craft.  In  154-1  tho  castle  was  burned  by  the 
i English  force.s  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  jiartially 
I restored  by  Sir  William  St.  Clair  after  1580. 

I His  arms  and  those  of  his  wife  are  seen  on  a 
i shield  over  the  fire-place  of  the  great  hall.  The 
i building  was  continued  by  Sir  WiUiam  of  Pent- 
laud,  his  son,  whoso  initials,  with  the  date  1682, 
arc  cut  on  the  lintel  of  the  door  leading  to  the 
great  staircase.  The  ceiling  of  the  dining-room, 
which  is  richly  decorated,  bears  in  the  centre 
panel  tho  Eos.siyn  arms  and  the  date  1622.  It 
is  immediately  after  this  that  the  castle  seems 
to  have  been  in  its  most  complete  condition. 
The  north-west  side  was  battered  down  and  the 
castle  plundered  by  General  Monk.  It  was 
partially  restored  after  this,  but  again  attacked 
and  jilundered  by  a mob  in  1688. 

A prominent  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
exhibition  of  the  legacy  loft  to  the  museum  by 
tho  late  Mr.  James  Drummond,  E.S.A.,  who  had 
been  for  twenty-six  years  one  of  the  honorary 
curators.  There  were  also  exhibited  tho  exten- 
sive series  of  drawings  purchased  by  the 
Society  at  the  sale  of  tho  Drummond  collection. 
These  include  a series  of  upwards  of  200  of  the 
sculptured  stones  and  crosses  of  Iona  and  the 
West  Highlands,  thirty  drawings  of  market 
crosses,  and  about  300  beautifully  - finished 
dra-wings  of  Highland  arms,  brooches,  &c. 
These  drawings  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Society  by  means  of  a guarantee  fund  sub- 
scribed by  members  and  others. 


IMPOETANT  TEADE  UNION  CASE. 

Some  time  ago  an  action  was  raised  in  the 
Glasgow  Sheriff  Court  by  Messrs.  Conper  & 
Sons,  flint-glass  cutters,  Glasgow,  against  Jolm 
M'Farlane,  secretary  to  the  Flint  Glass  Cutters’ 
Trade  Union,  for  lOOJ.  in  name  of  damages, 
which  they  had  sustained  through  the  defender 
and  other  members  of  the  Union  having  intimi- 
dated and  sent  away  from  their  works  men  from 
England  whom  tho  pursuers  had  engaged  during 
a strike  of  their  workmen.  Sheriff  Galbraith, 
before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  gave  his  deci- 
sion last  week,  finding  that  the  several  work- 
men mentioned  in  the  petition  were  seduced 
and  assisted  to  leave  the  pursuers’  employment 
by  an  imlawful  combination  j that  the  defender 
was  a member  of  that  combination ; that  he 
was  a party  to,  and  assisted  in,  the  removal  of 
those  men  from  the  pursuers’  works ; and  that, 
therefore,  the  defender  was  liable  to  the  pursuers 
in  damages,  and  assesses  them  at  50L  Ho  also 
finds  pursuers  entitled  to  expenses.  In  a note 
to  his  interlocutor,  his  lordship  says  that  the 
men  were  frightened  into  going  away.  They 
were  repeatedly  told  that  they  were  doing  the 
old  hands  an  injury  by  remaining,  and  that 
unless  they  left  something  might  be  done  to  get 
rid  of  them.  He  was  cleaily  of  opinion  that 
a combination  existed  for  the  express  purpose 
jof  emptying  the  pursuers’  works.  The  defender’s 
0'^  witnesses  admitted  this.  Such  a combina- 


tion being  purely  illegal,  the  only  ]>omts  f(<r  his 
lordship  to  consider  were — 1,  what  connexion 
had  been  proved  between  the  defender  M'Farlane 
and  the  society  of  which  he  was  a member ; 
and,  2,  the  amount  of  damages  the  pursuers 
were  entitled  to.  He  considered  that  the  pur- 
suers had  sufficiently  proved  complicity  on  the 
.part  of  the  defender  as  to  warrant  decree  in 
their  favour.  As  to  the  amount  of  damages,  ho 
thought  SOL  was  a fair  sum,  as  the  pursuers 
only  wanted  to  stop  the  annoyance  and  obstruc- 
tion to  which  their  workmen  were  subjected  by 
outsiders.  It  was  a practically  understood 
tiling  that  in  all  those  unions  there  were  certain 
men,  known  quite  well,  who  were  what  was  called 
wire-pullers,  and  yet  one  could  not  say  precisely 
that  they  had  been  seen  doing  anything, 
although  everybody  knew  that  they  wore  really 
tho  men  that  were  acting.  In  the  present  case 
his  lordship  thinks  that  that  was  the  position 
the  defender  occupied  throughout  tho  procecd- 
iwgs.  


BUILDEES’  CONTRACTS. 

LEWI.S  V.  BR-V.SS. 

In  this  case,  which  was  recently  hefoi'o  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  a question  of  great  importance 
to  builders  and  contractors  was  raised,  viz., 
whether  tho  acceptance  of  a builder's  tender  in 
writing  amounted  to  a contract  between  the 
jiarties. 

The  plaintiff,  desiring  to  make  certain  altera- 
tions to  Ids  premises,  had  sent  to  a number  of 
builders  bills  of  quantities,  vidth  envelopes 
entitled  “ tenders,”  for  them  to  return  with  the 
price  for  which  they  would  undertake  tho  work, 
aud  in  answer  thereto  the  defendant  sent  a 
tender  in  these  terms  : — 

“ I hereby  agree  to  execute  coroplete  within  the  epaco  of 
twenry-aix  weeks  from  the  day  of  reeeiviog  ifiatructiooa  to 
commence  the  wl’nle  of  the  work  required  to  be  done  iu 
alterations  and  additions  to  above  premises,  with  the  best 
materials,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  drawinea  and 
specification,  and  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  for  the  sem 
of  4.193L’' 

The  plaintiff’s  architect  accepted  this  tender 
in  these  terms  : — 

“I  aroinatrncted  by  my  client,  Mr,  John  Lewis,  to  accept 
your  tender  of  4,193L  for  works  as  above  referred  to.  Ttie 
contract  will  be  prepared  by  Messrs.  Underwood  & 
Colmao,  Mr.  Lewis's  solicitor'!,  and  I have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  ready  for  signature  in  the  conrse  of  a few  days.” 

The  defendant,  however,  found  that  he  had 
made  a mistake  in  his  estimate  and  withdrew 
his  tender.  The  plaintiff  had  the  work  done  by 
another  1 milder  for  a larger  sum,  and  sued  the 
defendant  for  the  difference. 

At  tho  trial  before  Mr.  Ju.stice  Hawkins  he 
left  it  to  the  jimy  whether  ihe  parties  intended 
that  they  should  bo  bound  by  the  document  as 
a contract.  The  jury  found  that  they  did,  and 
gave  a verdict  for  tho  plaintiff.  Three  judges 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  (Mr.  Justice 
Mcllor,  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  and  Mr.  Justice  Field) 
upheld  the  verdict,  and  the  defendant,  the 
builder,  appealed  from  that  judgment.  In  the 
course  of  the  argument  Lord  Justice  Bramwell 
observed  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  parties 
thought  they  were  bound  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  tender.  At  the  close  of  the  arguments  the 
Court  took  time  to  consider  their  judgment, 
which  they  now  delivered,  dismissing  the 
appeal. 

Lord  Justice  Bpamwell.— We  are  of  opinion  that  this 
judgment  must  be  affirmed.  There  certainly  was  evidence 
to  go  to  the  jury  ilisttbe  parties  wore  doing  more  than 
negotiating,  and  I think  the  v-rdict  of  the  jury  was  right, 
that  a contract  was  made,  and  not  that  or-rtain  steps  in  a 
negotiation  bad  been  made.  I agree  with  ihe  opinion  of 
the  Court  below  for  the  reasons  there  given  when  the 
anpeal  10  them  was  made.  But  a point  was  made  before 
US  that  was  not  meniioned  in  the  Court  below,  and  it  was 
this,— that  the  tender  of  the  defendant  bad  not  been 
accepted  “pure  and  simple,’*  but  with  an  additional 
term.  And  that  oontpuiioo  wa-*  founded  upon  this,— that 
the  letter  of  tho  pla'niifF’s  agent,  after  saying,  “I  am 
instructed  by  ray  client,  Mr.  John  Lewis,  to  accept  your 
tender  of  for  works  as  above  referred  to,"  went  on 

and  said,  “The  contract  will  be  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Underwood  & Colman."  It  was  said  that  meant,  “I 
Ooa’t  reully  accept  jour  tender  as  you  have  made  it;  but 
I accept  it  with  this  addicioual  term,  that  a contract  shall 
be  made  between  yon  and  my  client  by  certain  profes. 
sionul  gentlemen. ’’  I don’t  think  that  is  so.  We  must 
fake  into  account  that  it  is  a ma'ter  of  common  knowledge 
that  in  works  of  this  magnitude  there  generally  is  a format 
contract  drawn  up  between  the  pirties,  knowledge  which 
we  are  ju-'tifled  iu  bringing  to  bear  upon  ibis  case,  as  the 
defendaut  does  not  take  any  ex -eption  to  this  matter  in 
the  letter;  and  I think  that  the  right  construction  to  be 
pur,  upon  that  is  to  read  ihe  words  as  ihough  they  were, 

“ Of  course,  a contract  will  be  desirable,  and  that  will  be 
prepar  d by  Messrs.  Underwood  & Colman,”  not  making 
the  contract  an  addition  to  the  terms  sg  eedupon,  but 
simply  intimating  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  wa* 

•i  convenient  way  to  carry  out  the  intentione  of  the  parties. 
If  that  be  so,  the  accep-  snee  was  pure  aud  simple,  and  not 
in  aay  way  qualified  or  one  couCaining  any  additional 
terms. 


Lord  Justice  Brett  said  the  moment  the  letter  waa 
written  there  was  a contract  made  and  complete.  The 
latter  part  of  that  letter,  speaking  of  a contract,  speaks  of 
a contract  slready  made  ; that  would  be  drawn  np  in  the 
usual  lorm  and  presented  for  signature.  ^ 

Lord  Justice  Cotton  agreed  that  on  the  construction  of 
(he  documents  there  was  a binding  contract  between  the 
plainiiff  and  defendant,  the  aeceptaiioe  in  the  letter  not 
being  rendered  subject  to  the  condition  that  a contract 
was  to  be  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  parlies,  and  dis- 
cussed  certain  decided  cases  in  supportof  his  opinion. 

COMPENSATION  CASE. 

SIR  SPENCER  M.tRYON  tyiLSON  V.  THE  METROPOLITAN 

AND  ST.  John’s  wood  r-^ilw-at. 

This  caso  wa-s  concluded  at  tho  Sheriff’s 
Crjui-t,  Red  Linn-square,  on  the  31st  ult.,  before 
Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell  and  a special  jury. 

The  claim,  as  presented  to  the  Court,  was  for 
about  35,OOOL  for  land  in  tho  Finchley-road, 
beyond  tho  Swiss  Cottage,  which  was  reqiiii-ed 
for  a new  station.  The  company  had  taken  a 
portion  of  land  for  a tunnel,  and  had  served  a 
notice  for  a further  portion.  A sum  of  5.500L 
had  been  paid  for  the  tunnel  land,  and  the 
question  in  the  present  case  was  tho  sum  to  be 
awarded  for  the  additional  land.  About  G acres 
were  required,  and  on  the  part  of  the  claimant 
it  was  put  at  from  2,000L  to  3,000L  an  acre. 

tfio  principal  witness  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Spencer  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Hitchie,  aurvevop,  on 
behalf  of  tbe  company.  Other  surveyors  were  called  on 
both  sides. 

There  was  a great  difference  in  the  opinion  of  the  sur- 
veyors. On  ooe  siHe  it  was  alleged  that  the  new  railway- 
station  would,  until  the  propertvwas  developed,  depre- 
ciate  the  estates  of  fiir  Spencer  Wilson,  and,  bnless  there 
was  amain  access  to  the  station,  oons-iderahly  damage  the 
owner  s land  Another  item  in  the  case  was  a claim  for 
10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale,  as  usually  given  in  com- 
pensation  eases.  On  one  side  a cluim  of  3,000Z  an  aero 
was  made,  and  nn  iho  c ther  side  l,25if.,  and  on  the  same 
side,  the  new  station,  it  was  declared,  would  benefit  the 
property,  snd  not  depreciate  it ; and  further,  that  as  the 
property  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  some  101  acres  was 
ID  the  market,  the  10  per  cent,  for  a compulsory  sale  was 
not  to  be  swarded.  On  the  part  of  the  company,  the  jury 
were  invited  to  consider  that  8, 5(X)L  would  be  the  full 
extent  to  be  fixed,  but  on  the  part  of  Sir  Spencer  Wilson 
<18  the  “cream”  of  the 
land  bad  been  taken  by  the  company. 

Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell  summed  up  the 
case,  and  _ tho  juiy  returned  a verdict  for 
1/,000L,  with  no  damage  for  the  severance. 


ROTUNDA  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 
DUBLIN. 

The  Governors  of  this  excellent  Institution 
have  expended  during  the  last  eighteen  moutlia 
over  3,000L  in  the  much-needetl  reparation  of 
tho  hospital  buildings,  and  of  the  public  rooms 
in  connexion  with  them,  also  iu  making  im- 
jiortant  alterations  and  sanitary  improvements. 

The  lying-in  department  has  been  entirely 
separated  from  the  clironic  department,  or  that 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to 
women.  A new  detached  dispensary  building 
for  extra  patients  has  also  been  built. 

Much  remaiuB  still  to  be  done  in  order  to  put 
the  extensive  buildings  of  the  ho.spital  in  a state 
of  thorough  repair,  which  the  governors  hope  to 
do  by  degrees,  as  their  funds  will  permit. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pemberton,  builder,  executed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  works  connected  with  the 
hospital;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Millard,  builder,  is 
now  engaged  on  the  repairs,  &c.,  of  the  public 
rooms. 

All  the  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
plana  and  uudor  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  Butler,  architect,  Dublin. 


THE  DOUBLE-SPOUTED  VESSELS  IN  THE 
TROY  COLLECTION. 

Sir, — I think  tho  double  vessels, — or  double- 
necked vessels, — were  made  for  pouring  out  oil 
and  vinegar  together  for  sauce  to  wild  asparagus. 
This  is  still  eaten  in  Italy.  It  is  delicions  ; and  it 
is  always  thought  well  to  pour  out  the  two  liquids 
together.  R.  C. 


CONCRETE  CHANNELLING. 

Sir, —In  reply  to  the  letter  from  “ Surveyor,”  we  beg 
to  inform  yon  that  we  make  our  patent  artificial  etone  for 
ehannelliog  and  curbing,  aud  for  all  purposes  for  which 
natural  stone  ii  used  (cast  in  one  -ection)  in  different 
sizes,  and  have  used  ir.  upwards  of  fifteen  vears  in  “ dwell- 
ings for  the  working  classes  " and  in  other  buildings. 

M.  Allkn  a Sox, 


Japanese  Workmen.  — Mr.  John  Bums 
states  that  the  internal  fittings  for  the  cabins 
of  the  steamship  Oallia,  now  being  constmeted 
on  the  Clyde,  for  the  Cunard  Fleet,  are  to  be 
made  in  Japan. 
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EOTAL 'academy  ABCHITECTDEAL 
SCHOOL. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  -writes : — 'Will  you 
kindly  notify  the  following  admissions  to  the 
Royal  Academy  Architectural  S^oob— 1 roba- 
tionors  admitted;  F.  B.  Bare,  T.  .W  Besant, 
J.  H.  Buckiridge,  C.  W.-Camphell,  J.  J.  Gane, 
H.  Goodall;  -D.  A.  Grigg,  C.  H ' House,  H G- 
Howell,  J.  Jones,  F.  Miller,  G.  Petne  H.  J- 
Robinson,  E.  R-Small,  L.  A.  S Stokes  1.  M at- 
kins  G Wheelhouse.  Students  adimttcd . 
2^?’c]ass-R.  W.  Collier,  J.  Clarke,  T.  Moore, 
C.  Richardson.  First  Class  A.  Beriy. 


freehold  cottage  DWELLINGS 
COMPANY. 

At  a general  meeting,  held  on  the  Slst  ult. 
Dr  W H.  Corfield,  a member  of  the  Board, 
presided,  and  n dividend  of  5 per  cent,  on  the 
preference  shares,  and  5i  cent,  on  the 

ordinary  shares,  was  declared.  The  Rev.  F.  0. 
Mills  and  Mr.  W.  Green,  retiring  directors,  were 
re-elected  members  of  the  Board.  A vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  was  agreed  to,  and  Dr. 
Corfield,  in  reply,  congratulated  the  shareholders 
upon  the  satisfactory  purchase  of  freehold  pro- 
oei-ty  they  had  made  at  Walworth,  and  spoke 
of,  tbe'.gratifyiDg  results  of  the  company  s opera- 
?ions,  Sh  were  clearly  proved  from  fact 
of  their  being  able  to  pay. a dividend  of  ok  per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  share  capital  ot  the 
company. 


M’ATER  supply. 

Arbroath.— A.t  a meeting  of  the  Arbroath 
Police  Commission,  , last  mouth,  Mr.  Keith  gave 
notice' of  a motion,  to  the  effect  that,  seeing 
the  Nolt'Loan  water  supply  is  -practically  inex- 
haustible, and  is  of  excellent  quality,  there  was 
no  longer-  any  reason  why  private  supplies 
should  bo  restricted  , to  .bakers  and  hotel- 
keepers  only,  and  that . they  resolve  to  supply 
it  on  the  same  terms  to  private  houses  tor 
cuiinaVy- purposes  only:  The  minutes  of  the 

Cleansing  Committee  were  read,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Clerk  had  been  instructed  to 
wito  a letter  to  Mr.  John  Murray, ^contractor  re- 
garding his  manure  dep6t  at  the  Nolt  Loan  M ell 
Mr.  Murray  had  replied  that  he  was  bound  by 
his  lease  to  manure  his  land.  The  present  heap 
would  he  retnoS-ed  as  soon  ns  the  dry  weather 
set  in,  provided  they  could  indicate  some  other 
spot  on  which  to  lay  it  down.  He  also  intimated 
that  the  ditch  through  his  land,  which  flowo^ 
past  the  well,  was  at  one  time  pure  water,  which 
served  his  cattle.  Since  the  new  houses  bad 
been  built,  and  their  di-ains  connected  with  the 
ditch,  it  had  been  an  open  sewer.  He  indicated 
that  -onloss  the  nuisance  were  abated  ho  wonld 
have  to  sue  the  Commission  for  damages,  ihe 
matter  then  dropped.  The  Clerk  then  read  a 
letter  from  the  Board  of  Supervision,  the  writer 
of  which  (Mr.  M'Niel)  stated  that  the  Nolt  Loan 
water  was  insufficient  in  quantity  and  bad  in 
quality  ; also,  that  the  tovm  being  cleansed  by 
contract,  it  was  not  sufficient,  besides  it  was  not 
competent  for  the  Pobce  Commissioners  to  do 
so.  Mr.  Dickson  corroborated  Mr.  M'Niel’s  state- 
ments in  every  respect.  The  Nolt  Loan  Well 
had  all  along  been  a miserable  makeshift.  The 
supply  had  ahvavs  been  totally  inadequate  for 
a town  of  23,000  inhabitants.  No  supply  could 
be  sufficient  when  it  had  to  be  carried  off  the 
streets.  Beside.s,  the  field  where  the  well  was 
sunk  was  the  most  highly-manured  field  m 
Forfarshire,  and  it  was  impossible  but  that  the 
water  must  be  contaminated.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  opposed  to  obtaining  a better  supply,  state 
that  the  water  from  the  well  is  more  palateable 
than  that  from  Loch  Katrine  ! 

High  Water  Rates  in  South  London. — A public 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel, 
London  Bridge,  on  the  _13th  ult.,  “ to  express." 

as  the  placards  announcing  the  meeting  put  it, 
“ the  indignation  felt  in  the  district  at  the  in- 
justice  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Southwark 
and  Vauxhall  and  other  water  companies  in 
abruptly  and  largely  increasing  the  rates,  and 
to  consider  the  beat  means  of  remedying  this 
grievous  wrong.”  Mr.  T.  C.  Brooke  read  a list 
of  the  increased  charges  which  had  been  made 
ty  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company  in 
seventy-nine  cases,  the  increase  being  in  one 
instance  from  4l.  to  37^,  iu  another  from  4Z.  4s. 
to  2il.,  and  in  another  from  20!.  to  120/.  lls.  6d., 
the  aggregate  increase  in  those  seventy-nine 


cases  being  from  7321.  lls.  9d.  to  1,61 /?■  l<a-  6d., 

or  125  per  cent.  Resolutions  were  .unanimously 
carried  strongly  deprecating  the  recent  action 
of  the  companv  ; declaring  that  to  construe  the 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  authorising  the 
le wing  of  a rate  " at  not  more  than  five  per 
cent,  o^n  the  annual  value”  as  giving  power  to 
charge  five  per  cent,  irrespective  of  the  .quantity 
consumed,  was  straining  the  Act  beyond  what 
was  intended ; and  appointing  a deputation  of 
twenty  to  wait  upon  the  Homo  Secretary  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  the  application  of  the  meter  systein  (as  for 
gas)  as  the  only  fair  means  of  charging  for 
water.-  The  tone  of  the  speeches  was  one  of 
decided  hostility  to  - the  ;Contimiance  of  the 
monopoly, of.  the  .water  companies,  and  expres- 
sive of  a determination  to- place  the  water  sup- 
ply., under  municipal,  control ; some  distrust, 
however,  of  the  Metropolitan  .Board  of  Works 
being  manifested,  and  it  was  suggested  by  one 
of  the  speakers  that  the  object  of  the  com- 
panies was  evidently  to  fictitiously  increase 
their  income  in  order  to  increase  the  sum  to 
bo  paid  to  them  as  compensation,  an  object  in 
which  they  would  be  defeated,  by  inserting  a 
clause  that  tho  last  ycarls  incomo  be  not  taken 
into  account.  . • ' 

[nverness.—The  formal  opening  of  the  new 
works  by  which  the  to\yn' of 'Inverness  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  ’Loch  Ashie  by  gra-vita- 
tion,  took  place  on  the  2bth'ult.  at  the  rcscrvoii-, 
situated  at  Culduthel,  about  two  .miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  town,  the  ceremony  of  turmug 
on  the  water  supply  having  been  entrusted  to 
Mrs. . Simpson,  tho  ivife  of  the  - Provost. . Mr. 
Paterson,-  engineer  of.  the  works,  presented 
Mrs.  Simpson  with  a silver  cup  in  commemora- 
tion  of  the  event.  LocH  Ashie,  froni  which  tho 
now  supply  of  water  is  obtained,  is  six  miles  and 
a 'half  distant  from  Inverness.'  Its  level  has 
been  raised  2 ft.  by  embankment  ; a.  channel , 
100  vards  long,  and  pai-tly  -paved  with  atones 
and 'grounded  ' >Yith  concrete,  has  been- con- 
structed at  the  outlet ; and  there  is  a height  of 
5 ft  of  water  over  tho  mouth  of  tho  conduit- 
■pipe:'  -From- tho  lake  to  the  reservoir '.the 
distance  is  rather  over  four  miles  ; tho  pipe 
used  for  the  first  mile  being  11  in.,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  way  9 in.  The  track  consisted  mostly 
of  clay,  varied  ill  some  parts . by  • running  sand 
and  moss,  and  at  certain  places,  where  the  mix- 
ture was  verv  close  and  compact,  the -cutting 
was  bv  no  moans  easy.  . The  reservoir,  situated 
on  the  farm  of  Oldtoivn  of  Culduthel.  two  miles 
and  a quarter  from  the  town,  is  simply  a scpiare 
basin  300  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  20  ft.  deep,  and 
capable  of  containing  seven  million-  gallons  of 
water.  One  side  is  formed  of  the  natural  slope 
of  the  ground;  and  tho.  other  three  sides  form 
a vast  rampart  of  great  strength  and  .thickness, 
and  having  a puddled  wqll  embedded  in  tlnr 
centre  throughout ' its  entire  extent.  At  the 
point  of  greatest  pressure,  the  embankment  is 
100  ft.  thick  at  tho  base  ; at  other  places  it  is 
45  ft,  ; and  it  slopes-  upward  to  the  top,  which 
forms  a beautiful  .bulwark  12  ft.  wide,  enclosing 
the  waters  like  a massive  frame.  The  bottom 
and  sides  are  laid  with  concrete.  The  outlet 
pocket  is  built  of  heavy  concrete,  450  cubic 
, yards  in  extent,  and  varying  in  thickne.^s  from 
3 ft.  6 in.  to  6 ft.  ^ A 12.in.  pipe  leads  from  the 
reservoir  to  tho  town. 


look  back  ^-Ith  wonder.  I am  now  happily  re- 
tired  from  business,  and  am  able  to  do  so  by 
having  alwavs  used  vigorously  the  talents  which 
God -.gave  me.  Had  I allowed, myself  to  be 
restricted;  to  work  so  many. hours  a day,  and 
not  to  do.  any  more  than  some  of  my  idle 
acquaiiitances,  I should  now  .be  in  a very 
different  position.  ’ ' ' „ 

A Retired  Bcilder  who  has  Worked  H.\rd. 


The  Bmlding  Trade.— At  a meeting  of  tho 
committee  of  tho'Central  Association  of  Master 
Builders  of  London,  held  on  lYcdnesday,  the 
following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  : — 
“That  the  state  of  tho  building  trade  "does  not 
warrant  any  increase  in  the  present’ j-ato  of 
wages,  nor  is  the  committee  .prepared  to  recom- 
mend any  reduction  iu  the  hours  of  labour, 
and,  therefore,  see  no  advantage  in  the  pro- 
posed conference.” 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE. 

giR I read  with  some  amazement  the  letter 

of  Mr.  H.  Nisbet,  Secretary  of  tho  Strike  Com- 
mittee, in  yonr  number  of  22nd  December.  Ho 
ventures  to  state,  distinctly  in  opposition' to  Mr. 
Broadhnrst,  that  a union  mason  .is  allowed  to 
work  for  less  than  the'  minimum  rate  if -not  up 
to  tho  mark.  Again  he  denies  (in  oppositiotf  to 
what  we  all  well  know),  that  .”  the  Society 
limits  the  amount  of  work  done  by  its  members. 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  fines  for'  chasing  ? . 
Tho  union  have  now  ample  leisure  for  reflection, 
and  why  do  they  not  see  about  altering  their 
rules  for  the  benefit  of  all  ? A very  few  years 
since  I used  to  let  tho  fixing  of  masonry  .by 
piece-work,  and  men  could  earn  3i.  or  42.  per 
week.  Why  should  the  Union  prevent  these 
advantages ’to  tho  skilful  industrious  man? 
Why,  again,  when  trade  is  brisk,  and  especially 
when  men  are  employed  at  a distance,  should 
masons  not  bo  allowed  to  make  a little  .over- 
time ? In  truth,  sir,  tho  rules  and  practices  of 
the  masons’  union  belong  to  the  - dark  ages, 
when  laws  were  made  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  metropolis,  and  to  settle  the  price  of 
, bread  and  other  sort  of  things  on  which  people 


CnURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Gareton.  — The  new  parish  church  of  St. 
Michael,  Garston,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop- of - Chester.  Tho  new  church,  which 
takes  the  place  of  tho  old  parish  church  (which 
only. accommodated  250  worshippers),  is  Gothic 
in  style,- and -consists  of  nave,  92  ft.  6 m.  by 
22  ft.  ; chancel,  .30  ft.  6 in.  by  21  ft..3  in.,  with 
apsis  at -east  end;  north  and  south  transepts, 

28' ft.  6 m.'by-23  ft.  9 in.;  north  and  south 
aisles,  68  ft.  9 in.  by  11  ft.  9 iu.  ;.tower  at  north- 
west, 10  ft.  by  10ft.  intemally,-nsed  as  a porch  ; 

opposite  to  which  is  a south' porch,  11  fc.  6 in. 

by  9 ft.;  organ-chamber  at  .south-east,  15  it. 
bv  14  ft  • vestry,  at : north-east, -iuiider  which  is 
a warming-ebamber,  15  ft.by.l-ljft.'-.The.church 
contains. accommodation -for  800.  adults,- one -half 

of - the -sittings  being,  free,  provision , being  made 
for  choristers  at -the*  north- and  south  -of  tho 
chancel.'-  Tho.  nave,  which  is  Ibfty  andof  good 
proportions,,  is  .separated -frem.-the aisles-tby 
stone  arcades  of.  four  pointed.arches,-.svLpportcd 
by  stone  <columns‘  alternately-  ciriular:* and 
octagonal,  with  | moulded  J bases  - and ' moulded 
and  carved  ^capitals,-  thotlarge  .arcfiies:  over^tho 
transepts  being  -supported  -by  double  columns, 
the  other'  side  of'  these-  arches  being  supported 
by  richly-carved  and  moulded  brackets  in  tho 
east  wall  of  the  nave.  ' .The.  nave  roof  is  of  high 
pitch,  and  tho  principals  ; are  constructed  of 
laminated  pitch-pine  boards,  moulded;  at.bqttom, 
and  bolted  together  as  an  arched,  rib.il.Theiaislo 
roofs  are  on  tho  lean-to  principle.  .The .tower 
has  yet  to  bo  surmounted  by  a spite;  Tbe.con- 
tract  was  taken  bv  Mr.  C.  W.  Mnllm,-of  -Liver- 
pool, for  the  snm  of  5,830!.  Mr.  Archer  was  tho 
clerk  of  works.  The  whole  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  and  under  tho  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Son,  architects,  Liver- 
pool. 

Bradford. — Tho  new  Church  of  St.  James, 
Boiton-rnad,  Bradford,  has  just  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of-Ripon.  The.site.  alpits  upon 
the  Bradford  and  Eccleshill-road,  bounded  upon 
two  sides  by  new  streets.  Tho  jilan  compri.ses 
nave,  aisle,  chancel,  organ-chamber,  and;  vestry. 
The  transeptal  wings- are  occupied  by. .the  organ 
and  clergy  vestryr  The  church  is  a]^>roach.ed  by 
a porch,  formed  by  ±h'o  ground  stage  of , the  tower, 

' which  stands  at  the  n6rth.ea.st  an^o  of  tho 
bmlding,  with- the 'doorway  facing  tho  road  to 
Ecclcsbill.  The  dimensions  of  tho  church  arc  : 
have,  70  ft!  long,  24  ft.  broad,  and  -10  ft.  high  ; 
aisles,  63  ft.  'long,  10  ft.  broad,  18  ft.  high  ; and 
chancel,  32  ft.  long,  24  ft.  wide,  and  35  ft.  high. 
Tho  di-stance  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  tho 
stonework  of  the  spire  is  140  ft.,'  and  the  vano 
adds  about  10  ft.  to  the  height.  Accommodation 
is  provided  in  the  building  for  400  persons.  Tho 
whole  of  the  interior  of  tho  church  is  plastered, 
with  the  exception  of  tho  windows,  frames,  and 
arch-dressing,  which  are  of  ashlar.  Tho  stylo 
is  Early  English,  with  a slight  mixture  of  Con- 
tinental  design  in  the  details.  The  church  has 
been  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  'Mr.'  J . A. 
Jdwett,  of  Bolton.  Tho  following  are  the  con- 
tractors who  were  connected  w'ith'the-  progress 
of  the  building:— Mason  and  builder,  Mr.  Isaac 
Rhodes, ‘ Manningham ; joiner, ' Mr.' G.  Booth, 
Bolton;  plumber,  Mr.  J.  Rhodes;  slater,  Mr.  A. 
Hill,-'  Bradford  ; plasterer,’  Mr.  Hargreaves, 
Bradford;  painter,  Mr. 'Wallace,' Bradford.  Tho 
mosaic  pavement  in  the  porch  has  been  executed 
bv  Messrs.  Simpson  &'  Sons,  of  London,  who  also 
have  provided  the  wall  decorations.  Tho  font 
and  pulpit  are  by  Messrs.  F.  Stake  & Co.,  Brad- 
ford. The  east  window  is  by  Messrs.  Shriglcy 
& Hunt,  of  Lancaster;  and  some  grisaille  win- 
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clows  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Edmondson,  of 
Manchester.  The  lectern  has  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  of  London ; aiid 
tho  whole  of  the  gasfittings  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Hunt,  of  Birmingham.  Tho  whole 
edifice  has  been  constructed  from  the  designs, 
and  under  tho  superintendence,  of  Messrs. 
Andrews  & Pepper,  architects,  Bradford. 

Stonoywnod. — A now  church  for  tho  Stoney- 
wood  district  of  the  parish  of  Nowhills,  Aber- 
deenshire, is  about  to  be  erected.  The  chief 
contracts  for  the  work  have  been  entered  into. 
Tho  churcli  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Henderson  & Son,  Aberdeen.  It  is  of  Gothic 
design,  with  gable  facing  the  public  road,  and 
there  will  be  a tower  with  belfry  rising  to  a 
height  of  78  ft.  The  church  will  be  seated  for 
about  800.  A hall,  vestry,  and  elders’  room  are 
to  bo  erected  behind  the  church.  The  principal 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  church  and  hall 
amount  to  about  3,1001.  Further  works  will 
cost  about  5001.,  making  a total  of  about 
3,6001. 

Tinsley,  near  Uotherham. — The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  church  (to  take  tho  place 
of  the  old  one)  hero  was  laid  on  the  2nd 
inst.  by  Mrs.  Overend,  the  donor  of  the 
church,  in  memory  of  her  first  husband,  Mr. 
Hounsfickl.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  is  the 
architect.  The  church,  which  is  in  the  flowing 
Decorated  style,  is  to  consist  of  nave,  north 
aisle,  chancel,  vestry,  organ-chamber,  and  south 
porch.  A bell-turret  will  surmount  the  chancel 
arch,  and  the  east  window,  which  has  live 
lights,  is  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass'  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  contractor  for  the 
building  is  Mr.  James  Fidler,  of  Eckington. 
Tdo  cost  will  be  about  5,0001.,  with  accommo- 
dation for  397  persons.  There  was  a very  fair 
gathering  of  parishioners  and  others.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  with  the  Countess  Fitzwilliam, 
Admii'al  Douglas,  Mr.  Overend,  Q.C.,  Mrs. 
Overend,  the  vicar  (itev.  J.  P.  Buckler)  Ac. 
His  lordship  presented  the  inscribed  silver 
trowel  and  mallet  to  Mrs.  Overend,  who  laid  the 
stone.  Mr.  A.  Hodgson  is  clerk  of  works. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ballymacarrett.  — Tlio  foundation-stone  of  a 
Presbyterian  chirrcb  at  Ballymacarrett  has  been 
laid.  The  church  will  occupy  a prominent  posi- 
tion on  the  Newtownarcls-road,  in  the  centre  of 
a rapidly-increasing  district.  The  building  will 
be  a parallelogram  on  plan,  with  a circular 
tower  attached  to  one  extremity  of  the  vestibule. 
Sittings  will  bo  provided  for  430  persons  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  the  galleries  w'ill  accommodate 
270  persons.  Tho  chnrch  will  bo  entered  by 
wide  and  lofty  doorways,  with  two  orders  of 
deoply-recosscd  columns,  having  simply-carved 
caps  and  moulded  bases,  above  which  rest 
boldly-moulded  arches  aud  labels.  Large  mul- 
lioucd  windows,  witli  traceried  heads,  will  be 
placed  in  the  front  gable  over  tho  doorways. 
The  sides  of  the  church  will  be  pierced  between 
the  buttresses  with  coupled  windows,  having 
trefoil  cusped  heads.  Triple  lights  in  two 
heights  are  placed  in  tho  transepts.  The  round 
tower,  which  terminates  at  a height  of  100  ft.  in 
a lofty  weather-vane,  will  provide,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  another  staircase,  ample  access  to  the 
; galleiaes.  All  the  external  walls  will  be  built  of 
I the  local  Sihirian  slate  in  random-coursed  woi'k, 
with  dressings  of  Scrabo  sandstone.  The  win- 
dows throughout  the  church  will  be  filled  with 
cathedral  glass  of  varied  tint  in  lead  quarries. 
Tiic  ceilings  will  bo  plastered  between  the  tie- 
beams,  which  will  Vjg  stained  dark  and  var-  , 
uished.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Jolin  Russell,  Done- 
gall  Pass,  and  the  works  are  being  carried  out 
from  tho  plans  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  tho  architects,  Messrs.  Yoimg  & Mackenzie, 
Belfast.  The  cost  will  amount  to  nearly  3,000/. 

Dcritend. — On  tho  26th  ult.  tho  memorial 
stone  of  a new  Bapti.st  chapel  and  Sunday 
schools  was  laid  at  Warwick-strect,  Dcritend. 
The  chapel  will  measure  60  ft.  by  20  ft.,  aud 
15  ft.  to  the  wall  plate,  with  a small  gallery  at 
one  end  for  the  organ,  choir,  and  children.  For 
the  purposes  of  a Sunday  school  the  room  will 
be  divided  into  class-rooms  by  means  of  movable 
partitions.  The  front  elevation  of  the  building 
is  to  be  of  Gothic  design,  hut  wholly  of  brick- 
work. The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
chapel  was  about  600/.,  but  other  contingent 
ixpenses  will  bring  up  the  entii-c  cost  to  some- 
thing  like  800/.  Mr.  George  lugall  is  tho  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Lee,  of  Aston-road,  the  builder. 

Armagh-. — The  memorial  stone  of  anew  Pres- 


byterian Church  was  laid  in  Armagh  on  the  4th 
inst.  The  new  church  will  occupy  a site  at  tho 
junction  of  Russell-street  with  tho  Mall,  will 
partake  in  its  general  features  of  the  Eiigli.sh 
Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  plan  com- 
prising a nave  and  two  side  aisles,  having  a total 
width  of  55  ft.  within  the  walls.  The  columns 
of  tho  aisles  are  cast  metal,  of  larger  dimensions 
than  constructively  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
poverty  of  effect.  Boarded  ceilings  will  be  used 
throughout.  Galleries  arc  placed  against  the 
walls  on  three  sides.  Sittings  are  provided  for 
470  persons  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  galleries 
accommodate  350.  Owing  to  the  difference  iu 
level  between  the  Mall  aud  Russell-street,  a 
basement  is  formed  below  the  church,  which 
will  bo  utilised  as  a sexton’s  dwelling  and  for 
other  purposes.  At  the  junction  of  Russell- 
street  and  the  Mall  a pinnacled  tower  rises  to 
a height  of  100  ft.  to  the  belfry.  From  this 
stago  rises  the  spire,  with  tiers  of  Incames  on 
each  face,  finishing  at  a height  of  180  ft.  with 
a vane.  Messrs.  J.  & J.  Gniler,  Belfast,  are  the 
contractors  for  the  work;  and  Mr.  John  Rhind 
is  the  clerk  of  works.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Young  & Mackenzie,  Belfast.  The  cost  will  bo 
about  10,000/. 

Banff. — A new  Methodist  Church  is  about  to 
bo  erected  in  Banff.  The  site  is  between  Reid- 
haven-street  and  tho  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  Hall,  with  frontage  to  Seafield- 
street.  The  plan.s,  prcjiared  by  3Ir.  Ormiston, 
of  Cousin  & Ormiston,  architects,  Edinburgh, 
are  for  a church  with  a spire,  and  a manse.  Tho 
scheme  further  includes  a school,  which  may  be 
erected  if  sufficient  means  are  obtained.  The 
design  shows  a Gothic  buildingwith  sittings  for 
259  persons.  It  is  estimated  that  the  clmi-ch 
buildings  will  cost  about  1,400/. 

Gateshead.  — A new  Presbyterian  Church, 
situate  in  the  Durham-road,  Gatc.sbead,  was 
opened  on  the  26th  ult.  The  building  lias  accom- 
modation for  about  900  aduits,  and  has  been 
erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Lisb,  New- 
castle. It  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  plan 
comprises  a nave  and  two  side  aisles,  with  en- 
trance porches  and  vestibule,  and  at  the  west 
end  of  the  building  there  are  a lecture-hall, 
sessions-housc,  minister’s  vestry,  lavatories,  and 
heating  chamber.  The  most  prominent  features 
of  the  exterior  arc  the  tower  and  spire  ; the  east 
gable,  with  its  four -light  grouped  and  traceried 
windows,  and  groujicd  entrance-door;  and  the 
south  gallery  entrance-porch.  The  spire  is  about 
150  ft.  in  heiglif.  Tho  building  has  boon  deco- 
rated throughout  from  designs  by  the  architect, 
which  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Adam 
I Robertson  & Son,  Newcastle.  Both  plain  aud 
I stained  glazing  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 

I W.  J.  Bover  & Company,  Limited,  of  Leeds.  The 
gas-fittings  have  been  manufactured  by  Messrs, 
'r.  Broivn  & Co.,  of  Birmingham.  Tho  heating 
of  the  building  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Dinning,  Cooke,  A Co.,  of  Newcastle. 
Messrs.  White  & Sproat,  of  Blyth,  have  carried 
out  the  contract  for  the  work,  with  the  assistance 
of  tho  following  sub-contractors  : — Mr.  Wallace, 
plasterer  ; Mr.  Falconer,  ironfuunder  ; Messrs. 
Russell  & Davis,  plumbers,  all  of  Newcastle. 
The  wood-carving  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  G. 
Robinson  & Son,  of  Newcastle  ; the  stone  carving 
being  by  Mr.  Fielding,  sculptor,  of  Leeds  ; while 
the  upholstery  throughout  lias  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Carnegie  & Gullachscn,  of  Newcastle. 
The  total  cost  has  been  about  7,000/. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Dundee. — For  some  time  back  the  sanctuary 
of  St.  Andrew's  Roman  Catholic  Cha2)ol  has  been 
undergfjing  a process  of  re-decoration,  and  a 
new  altar  aud  throne  have  just  been  erected, 
these  fini.Hbing  the  work  of  adornment.  The 
altar  aud  throne  are  of  Gothic  design,  and  are 
comjKJsed  of  solid  wood,  carved  and  gilded. 
From  the  base  to  the  top  they  are  22  ft.  in 
height,  and  are  jdaced  above  tho  marble  taber- 
nacle. Four  jnllars  with  gilded  capitals  ascend 
over  the  throne,  and  have  long  finials,  so  as  to 
cany  the  flying  canopies,  which  are  clad  on  tho 
under  portion  with  lancet  shafts,  having 
crockoted  tops.  Springing  from  the  tops  of  the 
finials  are  buttresses  to  support  the  lautem 
above  the  flying  canopies,  which  are  of  octagonal 
form.  The-so  buttresses  in  turn  support  a 
smaller  flying  canopy,  the  whole  finishing  off 
with  a crocketed  finial.  The  tabernacle  has 
been  provided  with  niches  on  each  side  to  cor- 
respond with  the  niches  at  the  sides  of  the  altar. 


Tlio  new  roredos  which  has  been  erected  forms 
a pleasing  background  to  the  altar,  the  dark 
panels  showing  to  advantage  the  gilded  pillars 
and  cuspod  panel-heads.  The  appearance  of 
the  sanctuary  i.s  considerably  enhanced  by  tlie 
erection  of  the  altar  and  throne,  which  arc 
beautiful  pieces  of  workmanship,  and  liarmoniso 
well  with  the  siUTOundings.  They  were  designed 
by  Mr.  Patterson,  carver,  Edinburgh,  who  has 
also  executed  the  work  of  their  erection.  Tho 
whole  of  the  decorations  have  been  caiTied 
out  under  the  superiuteudence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clajiperton. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Devonjport. — The  foundation-stone  of  tho  new 
buildings  for  the  Devonport  High  School  for 
Girls  has  been  laid  by  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn.  The 
site  is  in  Albert-road,  Stoke,  and  adjoins  St. 
Michael’s  Clmrch  eastwards.  There  is  a con- 
, siderable  fall  in  the  surface  of  the  land  both 
' southwards  and  westwards,  and  the  street  level 
is  a few  feet  above  that  of  the  site.  Tho  lower 
story  of  the  new  building,  though  entirely 
above  ground  on  the  south  side,  will  therefore 
ajjpear  as  a basement  iu  the  front.  At  present 
only  a portion  of  the  complete  design  is  to  bo 
Greeted.  Eventually  the  entire  building  will 
accommodate  250  pupils,  the  number  to  be  now 
jmovided  for  being  150.  There  will  bo  tliree 
floors : the  basement,  containing  a large  play- 
room 50  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and  a dayroom  25  ft.  by 
19  ft.  ; class-rooms  and  other  accommodation, 
for  the  Kinder-garten  department,  rooms  for  the 
caretaker,  heating  chamber,  and  all  conve- 
niences ; the  ground  floor,  comprising  cloak- 
room, head  mistress’s  room,  secretary’s  office, 
and  three  large  class-rooms ; and  the  upper 
floor,  containing  a room  for  tho  assistant  mis- 
tresses, and  four  large  class-rooms.  Externally, 
the  structure  w ill  present  a symmetrical  front 
to  Albert-road ; tho  central  range,  with  three 
dormer  gabled  windows,  being  flanked  by  pro- 
jecting wings  which  are  carried  up  as  gables  of 
Elizabethan  or  Tudor  design.  All  the  external 
facings  will  bo  of  Portland  cement,  which  has 
been  adopted  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty 
experienced  in  otherwise  erecting  a building 
impervious  to  moisture.  Tlio  architect  is  Mr. 
H.  J.  Pauli,  of  London  and  Manchester.  The 
cout' actor  is  Mr,  Berry,  of  Plymouth.  The 
clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  Siddall. 

Over  Darit'e??. — Tho  foundation-stone  of  the 
additions  to  the  Bolgrave  Independent  Chapel 
schools  was  laid  on  New  Year’s  Day.  They 
are  situated  in  tlie  Boltou-road.  The  design 
is  iu  chai'acter  with  the  iiresent  chapel,  which 
is  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  local  stone 
parjioints  with  ashlar  dressings  will  bo  used, 
the  windows  to  have  tracery  heads.  Tho  lecture- 
hall  is  to  have  an  open-framed  timbered  roof. 
The  additions  consist  of  a lecture-hall,  86  ft. 
by  41  ft.,  capable  of  seating  500  iiersons,  and  has 
a jirominetit  tower  entrance  and  staircase. 
Under  the  above  is  an  infants’  school,  38  ft.  by 
15  ft.  6 in.,  and  a Sunday-school,  46  ft.  by  41  ft., 
with  four  class-rooms,  17  ft.  by  12  ft.  These  aro 
connected  by  a passage  with  tho  chapel  vestries 
and  play-ground  at  back  of  the  chapel,  also  with 
a mixed  day-school,  54  ft.  by  28  ft.  6 in.,  and 
eight  class-rooms,  aj^proached  by  a staircase ; 
aud  adjacent  thereto  are  cloak-rooms,  lavatory, 
library,  and  tea-room.  The  total  accommoda- 
tion i)rovided  is  for  eight  hundred  children.  Tho 
chapel  will  have  a new  organ-chamber,  which 
■will  join  the  new  block  of  buildings  to  the  pre- 
sent chapel.  The  contract  is  being  carriod  out 
fur  the  sum  of  5,000/.  The  contractors  for  the 
wurks  arc  Messrs.  Lloyd  & Millward,  of  Over 
Darwen.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Kenyon  Knapp, 
late  Ernest  Bates,  of  Manchester. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

London. — On  New-Year's  Day  a memorial 
window,  possessing  more  than  a merely  local 
interest,  was  unveiled  in  the  church  of  tho 
united  parishes  of  St.  Clement’s,  near  Eastcheap, 
and  St.  Martin  Orgar’s.  The  parishioners, 
desiring  to  commemorate  three  eminently 
distinguished  men  formerly  connected  with 
their  chui'ch,  commissioned  Mr.  W.  G.  Taylor 
(late  0’Conn.pr  & Taylor),  of  Bemers-street, 
to  design  and'  execute,  from  authentic  pictures, 
life-size  portraits  in  glass  of  Bishop  Pearson, 
the  author  of  “Tho  Treatise  on  the  Creed”; 
of  Thomas  Fuller,  the  Church  historian  ; and 
of  Brian  Walton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  the 
editor  of  the  famous  “ Biblia  Polyglotta." 
The  window  is  in  the  Renaissance  style.  At 
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ils  base  is  a Latin  inscription,  as  follows:— 
“ In  D.O.M.  gloriam  et  in  recordationem 
Thorns  Fuller  Sacrs  Theologis  Professoris 
qui  Anglomm  laudo  dignomm  vitas  depinxit 
Ecclesis  Britannicgp  annales  composuit.  Joannis 
Pearson  Episcopi  Cestrienais  qui  Fidem  Catho- 
licam  interpretatione  luculenta  erplicuit.  Briam 
■Walton  Episcopi  Cestrienses  qui  complimbua 
linguis  divinas  scripturas  edidit.  Discrimma 
denoruin  idem  spiritus  (1  Cor.  xii.  -4).’' 

Harrogate— A memorial  window  lias  been 
placed  in  the  baptistery  in  the  west  end  of  Christ 
Church,  High  Harrogate,  to  tho  memory  of  the 
late  Canon  James,  formerly  vicar  of  that  chnrch. 
The  subject  is  the  Baptism  of  Christ  by  St. 
John  in  tho  Jordan.  The  window  was  designed 
and  executed  by_Messr8.  Shrigley  & Hunt,  Lan- 
caster. 


SCHOOL  BOAED  SCHOOLS. 

Chalgrove  {Oxon).  — There  has  just  been 
opened  at  Chalgrove  a new  school,  providing 
accommodation  for  114  children  and  a residence 
for  the  master.  The  works  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Howland  & Wells,  of  Thame,  who 
took  the  contract  for  building  and  furnishing  at 
1,2081.,  but  thpre  have  been  no  extras,  and  after 
deducting  a portion  of  certain  provisions  in- 
cluded in  tho  contract,  tho  actual  cost  is  found 
to  be  1,185J.  14s.  7d.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Morris  & Stallwood,  of  Reading. 

Forest  of  Fean.— The  first  two  schools  erected 
by  the  Forest  of  Dean  School  Board  have  been 
formally  opened.  They  are  situate  at  Bilson 
and  Pillowell.  Tho  Bilson  school  buildings  form 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle  ; the  open  aide  is  to 
the  south,  and  admits  the  sun  into  the  infants’ 
playground.  Accommodation  is  afforded  for 
158  boys,  107  girls,  and  168  infants,  making  a 
total  of  433  childron.  Each  boys’  and  girls’ 
school-room  and  class-room  is  18  ft.  wide,  whilst 
tho  infants’  school-room  is  20  ft.  wide,  giving  a 
superficial  area  of  10  ft.  of  floor  space  for  each 
child.  All  the  rooms  are  13  ft.  high  to  tho 
wall-plate,  and  open  to  the  roofs.  The  rooms 
are  warmed  by  open  fireplaces,  in  which  are 
fitted  Whitwell’s  patent  “ Save-all-wastc  ” fire- 
grates. The  lavatories  are  supplied  with  Mac- 
farlane’s  patent  iron  basins,  in  solid  stands.  The 
teachers’  residences  are  of  a superior  character. 
One  contains  entrance  - hall,  staircase,  two 
parlours,  kitchen,  scullery,  pantry,  tho  requisite 
out-offices,  and  four  bedi-ooms ; the  other  has 
one  parlour  and  three  bedrooms ; tho  whole 
spacious  in  size,  and  supplied  with  every  modem 
appliance.  The  buildings  aro  constructed  of 
stone,  lined  with  bricks ; the  roofs  aro  open- 
boarded,  felted,  and  slated  ; the  walls  up  to  the 
window-cill  level  cemented  all  round.  The 
infants’  schoolroom  is  fitted  with  galleries, 
whilst  tho  adult  children  are  provided  with  the 
Vaga  patent  reversible  desks  and  seats,  and 
every  requisite  appliance,  manufactured  by  Mr. 

J.  Lewis,  of  Ross.  The  amounts  of  the  con- 
tracts are  as  follow: — For  schools,  2,86-11.; 
houses,  l,076i. ; boundaries  and  formation  of 

site,  940Z. ; total,  4,8801. The  Pillowell  School 

buildings,  Whitecroft,  near  Lydney,  are  similarly 
arranged  in  plan  and  construction,  but  rather 
more  detached  and  reversed  to  the  plans  of 
those  of  the  Bilson  School  buildings,  in  order  to 
suit  the  aspect  of  the  site,  tho  residences  being 
placed  on  the  left-hand  comer  instead  of  in  the 
centre,  the  accommodation  here  being  for  125 
boys,  108  girls,  and  167  infants,  making  a total 
of  400  children.  The  amounts  of  the  contracts 
for  these  are  as  follow,  viz.:  — For  schools, 

2 8571. ; houses,  1,0861. ; boundaries  and  forma- 
tion of  site,  &c.,  7301.;  total,  4,6731.  When  the 
cost  of  the  bouses  is  deducted  from  the  total 
expenditure,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  the 
sites,  boundaries,  &c.,  which  in  both  those  cases 
is  necessarily  somewhat  expensive,  owing  to 
their  position  and  peculiarities,  the  cost  of  the 
schools  proper  is  only  71.  per  head.  Both  of  the 
contracts,  amounting  to  a sum  total  of  nearly 
10,0001.,  were  commenced  in  September,  1876, 
and  completed  in  every  particular  in  rather  over 
a year.  The  clerk  of  works  for  tho  Bilson 
School  was  Mr.  H.  Roberts,  of  Cinderford  ; and 
for  the  PUlowell  School,  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  of 
Whitecroft ; the  builder  of  both  being^  Mr. 
William  Bowers,  of  Hereford.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Haddon  Brothers,  of  _ Hereford, 
whose  plans  were  selected  in  competition. 

Wlatitahle  (FTenl).— New  Board  schools  have 
lecently  been  opened  at  Whitstable,  Kent,  which 


dates  110.  The  girls’  department  has  school 
and  two  class  rooms,  giving  accommodation  for 
170 ; and  the  infants’  department  has  a large 
school-room,  a seniors’  class-room,  and  babies 
room,  accommodating  200  altogether.  To  each 
of  these  departments  are  attached  a spacious 
cloak-lobby,  with  lavatories,  and  also  extensive 
playgrounds;  and  the  infants  have  a covered 
marching-shed,  160  ft.  long.  There  are  two 
residences  for  master  and  mistress,  each  con- 
taining six  rooms,  together  with  larder,  fuel 
shed  W usual  offices.  The  heating  of  school 
and  class  rooms  is  by  means  of  Messrs.  Shillito 
& Shorland’s  (Manchester)  grates;  and  the 
ventilation  of  these  rooms  has  been  provided 
for  by  upright  shafts  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
air,  and  extracting  shafts,  with  small  roof 
gablets,  for  taking  off  vitiated  air.  The 
erection  and  furnishing  of  tho  buildings  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Foad,  contractor,  of 
Whitstable,  at  a cost  of  about  4,9001.  Mr.  Jarvis, 
of  Huntingdon,  acted  ns  clerk  of  works.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  of 
Reading. 


ODD  COINCIDENCE. 

On  Saturday  night,  or  early  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  premises  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morgan, 
builder  aud  decorator,  of  Royal-road,  Croydon, 
wore  entered  by  thieves,  and  property  valued  at 
1501.  was  carried  away  from  the  bailing. 
This  is  the  third  occurrence  of  the  sort  of  which 
we  have  received  notice  within  a week,  and  in 
each  case,  we  are  further  informed  that  the 
books  were  all  saved  through  being  in  a. 
certain  maker’s  Safe, — the  same  maker  in 
all  the  instances.  We  are  too  polite  to  sup- 
pose that  the  agents  of  this  particular  Safe 
man  have  had  anything  to  do  ivith  these 
occurrences,  but  the  coincidence  is  certainly 
striking.  It  will  scarcely  bo  believed,  but  since 
writing  the  above  we  have  been  asked  to  men- 
tion that  the  premises  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Thomas  Young  & Co.,  of  Catherine-street, 
Northend,  Epsom,  suffered  severely  from  fire 
last  Sunday  morning.  It  originated  in  the 
workshops,— a large  timber  building  of  three 
fioors;  and  again,  it  is  stated,  the  books  and 
money  were  preserved  by  one  of  tho  same 
maker’s  safes.  


psallanes. 


Growtli  of  Opinion  on  the  Health 
Question.— It  is  satisfactory  to  those  who  have 
worked  for  years  in  asserting  tho  vital  impor- 
tance of  this  question  to  find  this  now  everywhere 
■ admitted.  The  Times  writes,— “ The  improved 
health  which  is  the  result  of  improved  sanitation 
points  to  tho  existence  of  better  and  more  com- 
fortablo  homes,  and  these  in  their  turn  point  to 
a general  improvement  of  the  state  of  the  wage* 
earning  classes,  especially  in  great  to^vll8,  and 
thus  strike  at  the  roots  of  much  of  the  vice  and 
misery  wliich  all  philanthropists  agree  to 
deploi-e,  although  too  many  trace  them  no 
further  than  to  some  immediate  cause,  such  as 
intemperance,  which  in  itself  is  largely  an 
effect  of  causes  that  lie  still  deeper.  Life, 
money,  the  vigour  of  the  people,  the  decency 
and  the  comforts  of  home,  and  all  that  constitutes 
the  difference  between  respectability  and 
brutality,  ai-e  included,  in  greater  or  loss  degree, 
in  matters  which  have  at  first  so  little  apparent 
connexion  with  them  as  the  cleansing  of  streets 
and  the  disposal  of  sewage.”  It  is  interesting 
to  inquire  how  it  happens  that,  among  a prac- 
tical people  like  ourselves,  the  waste  of  money 
and  of  lifo  indicated  by  our  present  mortality 
has  so  long  been  suffered  to  prevail.  The  Times 
thinks  it  is  probable  that  the  inefficient  cha- 
racter of  much  of  our  sanitary  legislation,  and 
also  tho  wav  in  which  legislation  calculated  to 
be  efficient  has  been  weakened  or  nullified  by 
the  executive,  have  been  due  to  the  deficiency 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  members  at  once 
' possessing  the  ear  of  the  House  and  of  the 
public,  and  capable  of  speaking  upon  bealtli 
questions  with  full  authority  and  Imowledge. 
Almost  every  other  great  national  interest  i3 
fully  represented  in  Parliament,  but  the  interests 
of  public  health  are  at  best  only  represented 
by  imperfectly  skilled  amateurs. 

Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  So- 
ciety.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Worcester  on  the29tbult.  Mr.  G.  J.  A. 
Walker  in  the  chair.  Tho  report  of  the  com- 
mitteo  deplored  the  loss  of  several  members. 
Six  members -had  joined  since  last  meeting,  and 
the  committee  urged  upon  the  members  to  give 
the  society  more  strength  by  getting  fresh 
members  to  join.  They  also  proposed  that 
some  of  tho  funds  of  tho  society  should  be  ex- 
pended in  having  drawings  and  paintings  of  old 
buildings  and  houses  in  Worcester  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  that  were  pi^chascd  for 
the  purpose  of  improvement.  A detailed  account 
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tne  purpose  ui  luipxwvciiiictiv.  

— — ^ given  by  tho  committee  of  the  two  excM. 

The  Heredos  at  St.  Ethelburga  s.— Dr.  by  tho  society  during  the  year : tho 

Tristram,  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Diocese  of  gj-gj.  to  Hales  Owen  and  the  neigbbour- 

London,  has  given  judgment  in  the  case  of  second,  in  August,  to  Tewkes- 

“The  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell  v.  The  Churchwardens  Deerhm-st  Chnrch,  andTheRhydd- 

of  St.  Ethclburga,”  in  which  an  application  had  ^ - A’.™.  . .i T-ootorot 
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been  made  by  the  rector  for  a confirmatory 
faculty  to  he  granted  for  a reredos  which 
bad  been  placed  in  the  chm-ch,  aud  also  to 
direct  the  restoration  of  the  Communion-table, 
which  had  been  removed  some  time  back  by 
tbe  churchwardens.  Tho  Chancellor,  in  gi-ving 
judgment,  described  the  several  compartments 
of  the  reredos  containing  representations  of  the 
lifo  of  our  Lord  on  earth,  to  which  -were  added 
two  wings  to  preserve  the  reredos  from  dust, 
the  work  being  carved.  The  churchwardens 
had  taken  some  exception  to  the  reredos,  and 
he  (Dr.  Tristram)  had  visited  the  church,  and 
did  not  think  that  the  plan  filed  accurately 
described  tho  reredos.  There  were  thii-ty  figures 
iu  the  comimrtmeuts  representing  the  several 
scenes  he  had  mentioned.  On  inspection  after 
he  bad  the  plan,  he  found  that  the  reredos  was 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  at  tho 


as  also  the  different  churches  built  and  restored 
in  the  diocese  during  the  last  twelve  montM. 
Tho  report  was  imanimously  adojited.  Mr. 
Noake  brought  forward  the  subject^  of  en- 
larging the  basis  of  tho  society  by  admitting  as 
members  those  outside  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  after  some  discussion,  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  call  a special  meeting  of  the  mom- 
bers  together  to  consider  tho  subject. 

Steam  Power  for  Street  Tramways.— 
Some  interesting  trials  with  tho  -view  of  adopt- 
ine  steam  as  a tractive  power  for  tramways  m 
Leeds,  took  place  on  the  28th  nit.,  on  the 
Hcadino-ley  line,  on  which  occur  tho  steepest 
oradionls  on  the  local  lines.  A short  time  ago 
the  same  engine,  which  has  been  mannfactured 
by  Messrs.  Kitson  & Co.,  Airedale  Foundry,  was 
get  to  draw  along  that  lino  one  of  the  large 
American  cars,  which  alone  weighs  nearly  three 


placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  at  tho  American  cars,  wmen  aione  we.gu= 
back  of  tbe  altar,  and  was  an  ornament  such  as  tons,  and  there  were  m it  between  m e 
was  used  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  on  tho  twenty  passengers.  The  only  dra'^  ac  _ 
Continent.  He  was  anxious  that  the  Lord  was  that  some  of  the  water  found  its  way  into 
Bishop  should  visit  the  church,  and  Ids  lordship  the  ash-pan,  and  so  generated  an  issue  o s ♦ 
had  done  so,  and  had  made  a report  that  The  engine  (which  is  an  upright  one  o -• 
it  ™ not  a proper  ornament  to  be  abowed  “''remcM. 


IL  was  UUU  il  pii-tJXCi  uxuaiiiciib  fv 

He  (Dr.  Tristram)  had  in  the  exercise  of  tho 
discretion  vested  in  him,  thought  it  would  be  a 
wise  exercise  of  the  same  to  refuse  the  applica- 
tion for  a faculty  to  allow  the  reredos  to  remain 
iu  tbe  church,  aud  it  must,  therefore,  be 
removed. 


Large  Saws. — Mr.  Adolphe  Arbenz  wi’ites, — 
“ Referring  to  my  last  letter,  I bog  noiv  respect- 
fuly  to  inform  you  that  I have  received  to-day 
an  order  from  the  United  States  for  a con- 
siderable number  of  large  sa'ws,  each  of  [them 
measuring  60  ft.  in  length,  by  4 in.  and  6 in.  in 
Kcently  been 'opened  at  Wlutatable,  Kent,  .vhich  tvidth,  and  16  to  18  w_g.  thick.  Every  one  of 
have  been  erected  for  the  United  District  of  these  saws  tvdl  be  mannfactnred  of  one  piece  of 
Whitstable  and  Seasalter.  The  boys’  depart-  steel,  and  ^aranteed  to  be  of  the  same  temper 
meat  has  school  and  class  room,  and  acoommo- 1 all  throngh. 


Tiower  nommau  wtis 

the  foundry  to  have  this  defect  remedied. 
Having  been  pnt  right,  it  was  on  the  date  named 
nsed  eiperimentally,  and  is  reported  by  the  Lee^ 
Uermry  to  have  done  its  work  remarkably  well. 
The  car  which  it  drew  is  one  of  the  smaller  ones, 
weigliing  about  two  tons;  bnt  in  most  of  the 
iomneys  made  it  contained  the  fall  comp  oment 
of  thirty.tonr  passengers.  Although  kept  miich 
within  Its  capacity  for  speed,  the  steam 

travollcd  quicker  than  those  drawn  by  horses . 
and  the  engine  neither  emitted  smoke  nor  steam 
to  any  appreciable  estent,  passengers  hemg  able 
to  travel  on  tbe  outside  of  the  car  wittont 
annoyance.  It  was  also,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
noiseless.  Noverthelessj  it  la  reported  tO  uaTO 
. scared  geycral  horses. 


Jan.  12,  1878.] 
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Bells  for  St.  Paul's.  — Several  of  tlie 
corapaniea  of  tho  City  will  eacL  defray  the  cost 
of  a bell,  to  bear  the  arms  and  motto  of  tbe 
company  by  wbicb  it  is  presented.  The  first 
and  second  bells  are  given  by  the  Drapers’  Com- 
pany, impressed  with  the  triple  crown  and  the 
motto,  “ Unto  God  only  be  honour  and  glory  ” 5 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  bells  by  the 
Baroncs.s  Biirdctt-Coutts  and  the  Tamers’  Com- 
pany,  with  the  Turners’  motto,  surmounted  by 
a coronet,  under  which  the  words,  “By  faith  I 
abteigne”;  the  seventh  bell  by  the  Salters’ 
Company,  arms — three  salt-cellars,  motto,  “ Sal 
sapit  omnia’’;  eighth,  the  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Company,  motto,  “ Concordia  parvm  res  cre- 
BCunt’’}  ninth,  Fishmongers’  Company,  “All 
worship  to  God  only  tenth,  Clothworkers’ 
Company,  “ My  trust  is  in  God  alone  eleventh, 
the  Grocers’,  with  the  motto,  “ God,  grant 
grace”;  and  twelfth,  and  most  important,  the 
tonor-bell,  which  weighs  60  cwt.,  the  gift  of  the 
Corporation,  bearing  the  City  arms  and  the 
motto,  “ Domine,  Dirige  Nos.”  The  weight  of 
the  whole  peal  will  be  11  tons.  On  each  bell  as 
well  will  be  impressed  the  arms  of  the  Dean  and 
I Chapter,  sumionntecl  by  the  letter  “D,”  each 
and  every  impression  being  enclosed  in  a shield- 
like framing,  the  design  of  tbe  cathedral  archi- 
tect, Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  under  whose  direction 
; also  has  been  constructed  the  cage  iu  which  the 
; bells  will  be  enclosed,  the  construction  of  which 
I alone  will  require  an  outlay  of  l,0CK)l.  The 
bells,  which  will  cost  about  5,OOOL,  are  being  cast 
at  tbe  foundry  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Loughborough, 
and  are  to  be  finished  in  about  six  months.  So 
says  the  City  Press,  which  seems  to  regard  it  as 
a grievance  “that  the  commission  for  the  bells 
should  have  been  given  toafii’m  in  Leicestershire, 
when  there  are  bell-founders  of  great  repute  in 
the  City  and  metropolitan  district.” 

The  Drainage  of  Hailsham. — On  tho  27th 
ult.,  Mr.  Harrison,  C.E.,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry 
at  the  Board-room  of  tho  Hailsham  Workhouse 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  necessity  for 
the  borrowing  of  a sum  of  6,0003.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constnicting  a system  of  drainage  for 
the  town  of  Hailsham.  The  first  inquiry,  when 
the  question  was  origmally  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  was 
held  some  three  years  since,  and  the  Inspector 
then  advised  that  tho  necessary  w'ork  should 
be  carried  out.  In  the  meantime,  the  subject 
bas  been  before  the  Sanitary  Authority,  the 
vai’ious  Boards  of  Guardians  for  tho  tfnion 
which  have  been  elected  since  that  date,  and  at 
length  a system  designed  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Wallis, 
of  Eastbourne,  has  been  adopted.  This,  it  was 
explained,  would  entail  an  expenditure  of  some 
6,6001.,  of  which  sum  4, 0003.  would  be  for  the 
draiuago  proper,  -n-ith  irrigation,  and  the  re- 
mainiug  2,0003.  for  a Bnpjjly  of  pipes  to  be 
connected  with  the  main  laid  from  Polegate 
and  connected  with  tho  Eastbourne  Water- 
works,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  rcception 
of  water  for  flushing.  Tho  Inspector  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  cost  of  this  latter  work  was 
somewhat  high,  and  regretted  that  Mr.  Wallis 
had  not  been  requested  to  meet  him  there.  He 
also  commented  on  tho  charge  of  1503.,  to  be 
paid  in  perpetuity  to  the  Eastbourne  Water- 
works Company,  as  interest  on  tbe  OTitlay  in- 
volved in  carrying  the  water  from  Polegate  to 
Hailsham,  and  said  that  Is.  per  thousand 
gallons  for  the  water  was  also  high.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  the  loan  being  applied  for, 
nor  to  tho  works  proposed  to  ho  canned  out,  and 
the  Inspector  stated  he  would  fomvanl  his  re- 
port as  soon  as  po.ssible  after  he  had  met  Mr. 
Wallis. 

Queen  Margaret’s  Cave. — Tlic  Edinburgh 
\Eaily  Review  reports  the  intended  restoration 
[of  a hitherto  neglected  relic  at  Dunfermline, 
jdating  from  the  time  when  King  Malcolm  held 
court  at  the  Tower-hill.  Tliis  relic  is  Queen 
Margaret’s  Cave,  which  consists  of  an  apart- 
ment in  the  solid  rock,  and  is  situated  a few 
hundred  yards  from  the  Tower-hill.  It  is  6 ft. 
9 iu.  in  height,  8 ft.  6 in.  in  -width,  and  11  ft.  9 in, 
[in  length.  At  the  bottom  of  tho  cave  is  a small 
spring  well,  the  water  of  which  rises  at  times, 
»nd  covers  tho  whole  of  the  lower  space. 
iQueen  Margaret  was  accustomed,  historians  tell 
lUB,  to  repair  constantly  to  the  cave  for  the  pni-- 
Iposo  of  private  devotion,  and  the  king,  dis- 
covering the  real  cause  of  her  loug  absences, 
|faearing  while  he  listened  prayers  uttered  by 
'her  on  bis  behalf,  caused  the  rude  excavation 
in  the  rock,  always  damp  and  dingy,  to  he  fitted 
up  as  an  oratory.  After  tho  queen’s  death  the 
Iplace  was  permitted  to  fall  into  decay. 


An  Historical  Churcii. — The  Rev.  D.  Owen 
Davie,  of  Pontnewynydd  Vicarage,  Pontypool, 
writes  : — “ The  parish  from  which  I -write  claims 
the  somewhat  nnen-viable  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  centres  of  the  Chartist  rising  in  1838, 
in  which  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones  took  so 
prominent  a part.  After  the  rebellion  had  been 
firmly  quelled  a few  gentlemen  in  the  neighbour, 
hood,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips, 
afterwards  knighted  for  his  gallant  conduct  at 
Newport,  determined,  as  one  means  of  instnict- 
ing  the  populace  iu  the  duties  of  good  citizen- 
ship, to  erect  a church  iu  the  district.  The 
work  was  pushed  forward  af  once,  aud  the 
church  of  St.  Luke,  Pontnewynydd,  was  built, 
and  consecrated  by  good  Bisbop  Coplcstone,  of 
Llandaff.  About  foui’  years  ago,  under  a former 
incumbent,  the  hastily-erected  stmeture  was 
foimd  to  bo  greatly  dilapidated,  and  it  was  taken 
down.  An  effort,  which,  unfortunately,  proved 
unsuccessful,  was  made  to  rebuild  it ; the  funds 
were  exhausted  when  the  walls  were  but  a few 
feet  from  tho  ground.  Iu  this  condition  it  re- 
mains, and  is  likely  loug  to  remain,  for,  owing 
probably  to  the  hurried  nature  of  the  original 
undertaking,  the  site  of  tho  church  was  neither 
enfranchisednor  transfen’ed  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  the  building  being  merely  vested 
iu  private  trustees,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  PhiUi]DS 
was  one  ; and  thus  it  would  seem  that  no  one  is 
now  legally  responsible  for  its  restoration.  Is  it 
not  a pity  that  for  want  of  some  4003.  this  his- 
torical church  should  be  left  iu  ruins  ? ” 

Alleged  Trade  Union  Intimidation. — At 
the  Sheffield  Quarter  Sessions  an  application 
was  made  for  the  postponement  of  the  trial 
of  Robert  Holmshaw,  a trade-union  secretary, 
for  ba-ving  intimidated  a grinder  named  Hibbert. 
The  defendant  was  committed  for  trial  at  the 
last  Quarter  Sessions,  but  two  days  before  they 
; commenced  it  was  ascertained  that  Hibbert  had 
been  sent  to  America,  liis  passage  being  paid, 
aud  money  given  to  his  wife  to  follow  lum  -with 
her  child.  The  case  was  adjourned  last  session 
that  the  Treasury  might  be  asked  to  assist  in 
bringing  Hibbert  back,  but  they  declined  to 
interfere.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
the  intention  of  tho  prosecution  to  have  gone  on 
with  tho  case  in  the  absence  of  Hibbert,  but  a 
few  days  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  most 
important  witness  left, — a man  who  heard  the 
defendant  threaten  Hibbert  that  if  ho  did  not 
discharge  an  apprentice  ho  would  bo  “ smashed,” 
— had  also  disappeared.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  stated  that  there  was  a strong  case 
in  point  of  law  against  tho  defendant,  but  a 
weak  case  in  point  of  fact.  Ho  therefore  applied 
that  the  indictment  might  be  placed  upon  the 
file  until  tho  further  orders  of  the  Court.  The 
application  was  granted. 

Hew  Public  Hall,  Grautown,  N.B. — The 
ne-w  public  haU  at  Grautown  was  opened  on  the 
27th  ult.  The  building  covers  64  ft.  by  40  ft. 
Pacing  southwards,  the  front  elevation  is  built 
of  dressed  granite  aud  freestone,  and  is  broken 
up  by  numerous  windows  and  doors.  In  the 
centre  there  is  a break  for  a tablet  of  freestone,  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  year  1877.  The  ground- 
floor  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  two  shops, 
with  store  accommodation  behind,  the  upper  part 
being  the  hall  proper.  The  principal  entrance  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  front,  and  a corridor,  8 ft. 
wide,  leads  to  the  staircase.  Tho  hall,  which  is 
provided  with  retiring-rooms,  will  be  seated  to 
accommodate  400.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Matthews  & Mackenzie,  of  Aberdeen  and  Elgin; 
and  the  tradesmen  were  — for  mason  work, 
Messrs.  John  Grant  & Son ; carpenter,  Messrs. 
D.  Mackintosh  & Son,  Dninimuilhe  ; slater,  Mr. 
James  Winchester,  Grauto-wn;  plasterer,  Mr. Wm. 
Duffns,  Granto^^ni;  painter.  Bailie  Tulloch, 
Iiivemcss ; plumber,  Messrs.  Hunter  & Wink, 
Nairn.  Tho  cost  has  been  about  1,5003. 

The  Late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt.  — A monu- 
ment has  just  been  erected  in  Usk  Churchyard 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt.  It  con- 
sists of  a red  Aberdeen  granite  ledger  with 
chamfered  edges,  on  which  is  the  following  in- 
scription:— “Here  rest  the  remains  of  Sir 
Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  Kt.,  born  28th  July, 
1820.  Died  2l6t  May,  1877.  ‘ Wc  asked  life  of 
Thee  and  Thou  gavest  him  a long  life,  even  for 
ever  and  ever.’ — Ps.  xxi.  4.”  On  the  top  of  tho 
ledger  is  placed  a Sicilian  marble  recumbent 
cross,  the  base  of  the  moaumeut  being  of  grey 
Rubislaw  granite,  surrounded  -with  a wrought- 
iron  railing,  on  a Forest  of  Dean  stone  cm-h. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Burke 
& Co.,  of  Ne-wmau-street,  Oxford-street. 


Geological  Time. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
tho  Royal  Society,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haugliton 
read  a paper  on  a new  method  of  finding  limits 
to  the  duration  of  certain  geological  periods. 
Ho  had  pre-viously  shown  how  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  elevation  of  Asia  and  Europe 
displaced  the  axis  of  maximum  inertia  through 
sixty-nine  miles.  The  axis  of  rotation  being 
thus  separated  from  the  axis  of  figure  by  sLxty- 
nine  miles,  or  one  degree,  began  to  revolve 
round  it.  But  for  friction,  this  would  continue 
for  ever,  and  the  object  of  tho  paper  was  to 
discuss  iiow  long  would  bo  required  for  friction 
to  bring  the  axis  of  rotation  to  again  coincide 
with  the  axis  of  figure.  The  friction  is  that  of 
the  ocean,  which  always  tends  to  revolve  round 
yesterday’s  axis  until  compelled  to  revolve 
round  to-day’s  axis  by  friction  against  its  bed. 
The  calculations  brought  out  the  result  that 
611,000  yoai’s  would  be  required  to  restore  the 
coincidence  of  tho  axes,  and  therefore,  the 
formation  of  Asia  and  Europe  cannot  be  more 
recent.  Further  calculations  gave  tho  minor 
assignable  limit  to  geological  time  as  eleven 
million  years  in  round  numbers. 

The  Late  Mr.  Burridge,  Builder. — We 
regret  to  annoimco  the  death  of  Mr.  Herbert 
BuiTidge,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
H.  & F.  Burridge,  extensive  builders  at  Ex- 
mouth, Devon.  He  died  suddenly,  a few  days 
ago,  of  apoplexy,  whilst  yet  under  fifty  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Burridge  was  well  known 
throughout  the  West  of  England.  A greater 
part  of  tho  best  portion  of  Exmouth,  erected 
within  recent  times,  owes  its  existence  to 
the  enterprise  of  this  firm,  or  to  their  father 
before  them.  Amongst  other  works  in  which 
Mr.  Burridge  was  engaged  may  be  mentioned 
tho  building  of  the  church  at  Withycombe, 
from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Ashworth ; exten- 
sive additions  to  Lord  Poltimoro’s,  at  Polti- 
moro,  and  to  Sir  Grcville  Smythe’s,  at  Ashton 
Court,  near  Bristol,  both  under  Mr.  B.  Ferrey, 
F.S.A. ; the  new  church  at  Otterton,  and  the 
restored  one  at  Up-Ottory,  under  the  same 
architect ; extensive  additions  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth’s  mansion,  near  Honiton ; the  New  Board 
Schools  at  Exmonth,  just  completed ; the  im- 
portant Coast  Guard  Station  Dep6t  at  Budleigh. 
Salterton ; and  many  churches,  mansions,  and 
other  public  buildings  in  the  West. 

Working  Women’s  Hotel,  New  York. — 
The  “ Working  Women’s  Hotel,”  at  New  York, 
founded  by  the  late  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  is 
almost  completed,  and  will  soon  be  opened.  It 
has  cost  about  $2,000,000  to  build  and  furnish 
it,  and  that  amount  is  given  absolutely  to  tbe 
onteiqjrise ; but  thus  started,  it  is  to  be  self- 
supporting.  There  are  upwards  of  500  private 
rooms  in  the  hotel,  some  double-rooms  of  30  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  which  two  women  may  take,  and  other 
single  rooms  of  half  that  size.  A number  of 
reception-rooms  are  provided,  in  wliich  the  resi- 
dents may  entertain  their  friends.  The  library 
is  to  be  fully  supplied  with  newspapers  and 
periodical  publications,  and  there  are  already 
2,500  books  upon  the  shelves.  The  main  dining- 
room will  seat  600  persons  at  a time.  The 
house  is  intended  to  give  to  women  who  earn 
their  ovm  livelihood  the  best  rooms,  best  furni- 
tore,  best  attendance,  and  best  Imng,  at  a charge 
for  the  whole  not  exceeding  $5  per  week.  A 
large  room  is  to  be  used  for  supplying  meals,  or 
selected  articles  of  food,  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  to  women  who  cannot  be  accommodated 
with  lodging  in  tho  house. 

BubbenhaU,  Warwickshire.  — A new 
roredos  has  been  put  up  in  this  church,  tho  gift 
of  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Fanshaw,  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  resignation  of  the  living  aud  the  appoint- 
ment in  his  place  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Harrison. 
It  consists  of  a large  moulded  and  ensped 
canopy,  resting  on  carved  capitals  and  marble 
columns,  under  which  is  sculptured  the  subject 
of  the  “ Last  Supper”  in  vei7  bold  relief.  The 
background  being  well  recessed,  the  shadows 
bring  out  the  figures  clearly.  Mr.  W.  Jeffrey 
Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  was  the  arcliitect,  and 
Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham,  tbe  sculptor. 

Death  of  a Steeple  Jack. — William  Dun- 
bar, aged  twenty-six,  belonging  to  Dundee,  met 
with  a fearful  death  at  Inverness.  He  was 
engaged  repairing  the  steeple  of  the  Free  High 
Chm-ch  in  that  town,  when,  either  through  the 
coldness  of  tho  weather,  or  through  becoming 
giddy,  he  lost  his  hold  and  fell  from  a height  of 
about  70  ft.  He  alighted  on  an  iron  railing,  on 
wliich  he  was  impaled.  His  death  was  instan- 
taneons. 
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Accident  at  Lower  Norwood. — On  the  7th, 
a frightful  accident,  which  it  is  expected  will 
cause  the  death  of  one  or  two  men,  occurred  at 
the  new  buildings  being  erected  for  the  London 
and  South-Western  Bank,  Lower  Norwood.  It 
appears  that  the  atructuro  has  been  carried  to 
a height  of  about  30  ft.,  wth  a scaSbld  erected 
in  front.  At  the  time  mentioned,  ten  men,  prin- 
cipally bricklayers,  labourers,  and  masons,  had 
all  congregated  together  on  the  top  scaffold, 
where  they  thought  they  would  be  out  of  observa- 
tion, for  a conference  as  to  some  extra  demand, 
it  is  alleged,  of  another  ^d.  per  hour.  While  the 
discussion  was  going  on,  the  architect  and  the 
coJitractor  an-ived,  and  were  about  to  proceed 
up  tho  ladder.  Another  labourer  went  up  first 
with  a load  of  bricks,  and,  it  is  believed,  gave 
waraing  to  tho  conference.  He  had  no  sooner 
put  his  foot  upon  the  top  scaffold  than  the  whole 
came  down  together,  precipitating  all  of  them 
to  the  ground.  A number  of  the  men  are 
dreadfully  injured. 

An  English.  Colony  in  Rpussia. — The 
Kussiau  journal  Zacht  publishes  a letter  which 
reveals  the  existence,  near  Archangel,  of  a 
small  English  colony,  hitherto  perfectly  iude- 
pendent.  This  colony,  which  has  been  gradually 
formed  by  emigrants  attracted  by  the  establish- 
ment of  some  important  sawmills  by  an  English 
company,  very  soon  formed  a town,  the  existence 
of  wliich  has,  so  to  speak,  been  so  far  ignored, 
and  wliich  has  figured  neither  upon  maps,  on 
the  cadastral  register,  nor  on  the  tax-lists.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  inhabitants,  the  number 
of  whom  is  not  stated  in  the  journal,  pay  no 
kind  of  ta.t,  and  have  remained  up  to  the 
present  independent  of  the  local  authorities. 


TENDERS 


For  rebuilding  two  warehouses  in 
Ford  & Hesketb,  architeots  ; — 

Kirk  &Bandall  

Nightingale  

Shaw 

Browne  & Robinaon  

Arrowamith  

Sorivener  & White 

Ashby  Bros 

Newman  A Mann 

Crabb  


Bresd-street.  Messrs. 

B7,980  0 0 
....  7,618  0 0 
....  7,428  0 0 
....  7,356  0 0 
....  7,310  0 0 
....  7,332  6 0 
....  7,118  0 0 
....  6,972  0 0 
....  6,911  0 0 
....  6,850  0 0 
....  6,6‘6  0 0 
....  6,371  0 0 


Forbnildiog  three  houses  on  the  north  aide  of  Honor 
Oak-roal,  Forest-hid,  for  Messrs.  M'Call.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Waterson,  architect:— 

Martin  C3.187  0 0 ! 

Linfield  2,804  0 0 

Parker  & Brans 2,700  0 0 

BantrikAList  2,625  0 0 

Taylor..  2,481  0 0 

Longman 1,500  0 0 ! 


For  a block  of  model  residences,  Islington,  for  the 
Sanitary  Dwellings  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcber,  architect: — 

Bays  Bros.  A Allen  (accepted)  £4,314  3 0 


For  alterations  to  house  and  shop,  Finsbury-plaos,  for 
Mr.  George  PowelL  Mr,  Banister  Fletcher,  architect  i — 

Deards £1,317  0 0 

Tayler - 1,250  0 0 

Bayes  Bros.  A Allen  (accepted)  1,' 70  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  dwellings  on  the  flat 
system,  ac  Parkdale-road,  Plumstead  Park  Estate,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Witheringtnn,  architect; — 

Combe8(accepled)  £1,500  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  10,  Sun-court,  and  46,  Curzon-street, 
Mayfair,  for  Mrssrs.  Wyld.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Moye,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Wrightson 

Adamson  A Sons  £2,851  0 0 

Cairna 2,513  0 0 

Curtis  2,479  0 0 


Inventors’  Exhibition. — An  exhibition  of  a 
somewhat  novel  kind  has  been  opened  in  the 
Palais  de  I’lndustrie,  Paris,  the  contributions 
being  strictly  confined  tonewinventions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Journal  of  Trade  Marks,  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  the  exhibition  annually,  and  the  opinion 
prevails  that  it  will  turn  out  a groat  success, — 
not  in  a popular  sense,  but  commercially.  There 
is  certainly  a good  idea  in  bringing  together  all 
new  inventions,  or,  at  least,  as  many  as  possible. 
To  many  persons  such  a collection  will  be  infi- 
nitely more  satisfactory  than  a book  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  an  illustrated  catalogue  would 
fiirnish  a valuable  record  of  the  practical  science 
of  tho  year. 

CHiddy  Memorial  Cottage,  HauLam,  near 
Bristol. — Tho  presentation  of  this  cottage  was 
made  on  the  8th  inst.  to  the  widow  and  famUy 
of  the  late  John  Chiddy,  who  was  killed  by  an 
express  train  on  the  Great  Western  Railway 
whilst  removing  a stone  from  off  the  metals. 
The  cottage  is  built  of  native  Pennant  stone, 
and  is  roofed  with  plain  Bridgewater  tiles,  the 
cost  being  267i.  Half  an  acre  of  land  was  given 
with  the  cottage.  The  fund  was  raised  by 
subscriptions  from  all  parts  of  England.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  J.  W.  Trew  & Sons, 
Bristol. 

The  National  Gallery.— There  are  of  course 
several  candidates  for  the  vacant  office  of 
Keeper.  Gossip  says  the  chance  lies  between 
Mr.  Holmes,  the  Queen’s  Librarian  at  Windsor, 
and  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  the  former  for  choice. 
There  is  a third  gentleman,  however,  who  does 
.not  wish  liis  name  mentioned,  hut  is  quietly 
forging  a-head. 


For  the  erection  of  four  shops  at  Enfield,  for  Mr.  G.  S. 
Grimmond.  Mr.  Josephs.  Moyc,  architect: — 

Pratt  A Wiseman  £2,7-19  0 0 

L.  A tv.  D.  Palmin  2,597  0 0 

Fsirhead 2,390  0 0 

Qrc/Ter 2,369  0 0 


For  two  detached  residences.  Manor  Park  Streatham. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Notley,  architect 

BuckJand  (accepted)  £3,385  0 0 


For  three  rilU  resideaces  at  Waodsworth-commoD.  Mr. 
F.  C- Notley,  architect : — 

Hayworth  (accepted)  £1,525  0 0 


For  bouse  to  be  erected  at  Woodford.  Mr.  S.  Saunders, 
architect : — 

List  (accepted) £470  0 0 


For  repairs  and  decorations  to  Murree  House,  Dnlwioh, 
for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Vance,  M.P,  Mr. 
W.  Scott  Champion,  architect 

Colls  A Sons £232  0 0 

Collett.  ...  200  15  0 

Allen  . ...  143  0 0 

Johnson  A Co.  (accepted) 137  6 0 


For  bouse  and  stables  for  Mr  M.  Essex,  at  Leigh,  near 
Worcester.  Quaniiiica  supplied.  Mr.  W.  Oakley,  archi- 
tect : — 

Kimberley £3,391  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow 3,049  0 0 

Kendrick 3,009  0 0 

Wood  A Son  ...  2,9^7  0 0 

Dixon 2,961  0 0 
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(ulteady  In  our  columns). 

Wa  are  eompelled  to  decline  poliiUcg  ant  bucks  and  glrlug 

All  stateniants  ol  tacU,  lists  ot  tenders,  Aa  most  be  accompsmiea 
br  the  nAua  and  address  o(  the  sender,  not  ceceesariix  toi 

Kors  —The  reepouslblllty  ot  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  et 
I p.bl  u meetings,  rests,  of  coorse,  -with  the  suthora. 
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CHAS6ES  roil  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIP.'.  APPBRNTCCBSHIP3, 
TBADK,  AND  GRNIB.aL  ADVt  l.T13BU.KNT3. 

Six  lines  {about  flftj  words)  sr  under 4i.  M. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  wnrdA) Os.  6d. 

Terms  fur  series  ot  Tnde  AdreitiseoieuU,  also  for  Special  Adrer- 
Usemeuls  on  front  psge.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  AncUoo, 
ftc,  may  bs  obtained  on  a]  plication  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POtTR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  8.1. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  dJ. 

REPLIES  TO  .tDVERTISEUENTS, 

Adressed  Box , Office  ot  " Ths  Builder." 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  all  cases  bs  calted/or,  and  ths 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

TUB  CHARGE  FOB  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  "Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements Sd.  per  Week. 

Fur  all  other  Advertisements  6d.perWeek. 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,•  Stamps  muse  not  be  sent,  bnt  all  small  suma  should  be 
remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post-office,  Klng^treet, 
Covent-garden  W.C  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDBINIEB,  addrewed  to 
No.  46.  Cathorlne-atreet.  W.C. 

Adverlisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  most  reach  the  office 
before  THRB8  o'clock  p.m  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisemenls,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"TUB  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  tho  Office  to  residents  In 
any  |Mrt  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  13s.  per  annum, 
/’rejraid.  Remittances  payable  as  abuTe. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  AND  TITLE-PAGE  for  the  Volume  of  last  year 
(1877)  wlU  bs  given  as  a Supplement  with  the  next 
Number. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH-CaSES  for  binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price  24. 6d. 
each ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a month's 
Numbers,  price  2s.  «sch. 

THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  VOLUME  ol  "The  Builder,"  (bound)  for 
the  year  1877  will  shortly  be  publisbed,  price  One 
Guinea. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  bo 
bouud  at  a cost  of  3s.  8d.  each. 


Bath.  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssol,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltea. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Soyseel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Aepbalte  Company  (Mr,  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooma,  and  terraces,  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGEE,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car. 
marthenahire. — [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Maunfacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  UEINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom, 
Prices  and  terms  on  applioatiun,  [Advt.] 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT.— DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  nGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.C. 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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A j\Bral  and  Economic  Asi^ect  of  the  Sewage 
Question. 

^EW  excitement  about  tlie 
sewage  outfall  and  its  effect 
ou  the  Thames  has  developed 
into  a very  pretty  dispute 
(we  will  not  say  “quarrel”) 
as  it  stands,  even  if  it  lead 
to  uo  more  definite  result. 
In  all  such  cases  there  is 
a certain  amount  of  talk 
and  recrimination  to  be  got 
rid  of, — a kind  of  waste 
gas  di-iven  off  by  combus- 
tion, — before  we  come  to  the 
solid  matter  of  tho  point  at 
issue, — tho  question,  what  is 
to  bo  done?  We  may  oven 
yet  be  a good  while  in  getting 
to  any  practical  result ; but 
it  is  something  if  vre  can  oven 
make  a step  or  two  in  the 
direction  of  tho  right  theory  of 
action.  What  is,  in  fact,  needed, 
iu  regard  to  this  and  some  other 
questions  of  social  economy  of  tho 
day,  is  to  bring  theory  and  practice 
into  closer  rclatirm  one  with  the 
other.  The  main  drainage  works 
for  London  were  practically,  no 
doubt,  a great  piece  of  engineering  skill  and 
perseverance,  involving  great  outlay  and  much 
practical  skill  in.  investigating  and  testing 
materials  so  as  to  produce  a permanent  result ; 
yet  all  this  labour  and  expense  is,  as  wo  tliink 
people  are  beginning  to  see  now,  to  a great 
extent,  thrown  away,  through  being  based  on  a 
mistaken  and  incomplete  theory  to  begin  with. 

Two  points  have  struck  us  amid  some  of  the 
paper  war-faro  which  has  been  started  on  the 
subject,  by  no  means  of  equal  importance,  but 
which  both  servo  to  show  the  very  partial  view 
of  the  subject  which  is  taken  by  those  who  are 
officially  most  concerned  in  it.  One  is,  tho 
exclusively  legal  aspect  in  which  the  matter  is 
treated  by  the  Board  of  Works  or  by  those  who 
are  .their  spokesmen  or  champions  before  tire 
public.  One  of  these  chivalrous  defenders  of 
the  Board  and  its  action  seemed  to  think  he  had 
made  quite  a point  in  favour  of  his  clients  by 
showing  that  they  had  not,  as  some  of  their 
opponents  asserted,  contravened  tho  provisions 
of  tho  Eivers  Pollution  Act ; that  there  was  a 
clause  in  that  Act  specially  exempting  the  case 
of  the  Thames  and  the  main  drainage  works 
from  its  operation  : furthermore,  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  tho  Board  of  Works  were 
under  any  obligation  to  deodorise  the  sewage 
before  turning  it  into  the  river,  except  hr  regard 
to  temporary  outfalls  until  the  main  drainage 
outfall  could  be  completed.  But  this  is  only 
proving  a little  too  much;  only,  at  the  most, 
shifting  the  blame  on  to  other  and,  perhaps, 
broader  shoulders  ; or  possibly  we  may  go 
further  and  say  that  such  a fact  only  shows 
that  the  Board  and  their  engineers  were  shrewd 


enough  to  obtain  legal  sanction  for  shirking 
the  most  serious  part  of  the  problem,  in  order 
to  apply  with  greater  readiness  a remedy  of 
which  it  might  have  been  prophesied  (was,  in 
fact,  prophesied)  that  it  would  work  no  radi- 
cal core.  Looking  at  this  defence,  based  on 
their  legal  position,  ono  cannot  help  asking 
under  what  exercise  of  influence  in  high  places 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Woi'ks  were  permitted  to  form  an  exception  to 
the  operation  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  in  the 
case  of  the  most  important  tovNUi  on  the  most 
important  river  in  England  ? The  result  simply 
cornea  to  this,  that  the  public  and  their  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  were  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  a certain  scheme,  carried  out  at  enor- 
mous  coat,  would  prove  an  efficient  solution  of 
the  question,  “What  is  London  to  do  with  its 
sewage  ? ” and  that  not  only  is  it  no  solution, 
but  is  surely  though  slowly  building  up  tbe 
original  danger  in  a roundabout  manner;  but 
also  that  any  exercise  of  common  foresight  on 
tho  part  of  those  who  carried  out  the  scheme 
ought  to  have  led  necessarily  to  tbe  conclusion 
that  this  would  bo  the  result.  Yet  for  all  this  it 
Booms  to  be  considered  a sufficient  dofonce  to 
say  that  the  Board  have  done  all  that  the  law 
' required  of  them.  They  do  not  recogni.se 
! any  moral  or  8anitai*y  responsibility  in  tbe 
, matter ; they  do  not  seem  for  a moment  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  they,  as  the  responsible 
body  entrusted  with  the  improvement  of  Lon- 
' don,  were  under  a moi'al  obligation  to  find  out 
I tbe  best  method  aud  carry  it  out ; they  have 
not  asserted,  or  their  friends  have  not  done  it 
for  them,  that  they  considered  the  sewage 
difficulty  on  every  side,  went  to  the  root  of  tho 
^ matter,  and  saw  no  better  solution  than  that 
j which  has  proved  such  a failure, — not  at  all ; 

' they  are  contout  to  say  that  they  were  under 
' no  legal  obligation  to  find  a solution;  that,  like 
j “ tho  unprofitable  servant  ” in  the  parable,  they 
; had  done  that  which  it  was  their  legal  compact 
to  do,  their  “ duty”  only  in  the  narrowest  aud 
most  official  sense.  But  they  cannot  morally 
(whatever  they  may  do  legally)  shelter  them- 
selves behind  tho  law  in  this  way.  On  such 
points  the  Boai'd  of  Works,  being  specially  and 
immediately  charged  with  these  gi'eat  sanitary 
operations,  were  bound  to  know  more  about  the 
subject  than  any  one  else,  to  correct  or  supply 
the  defective  requirements  of  the  law,  not  to 
shelter  their  costly  half-measures  behind  it.  To 
adopt  the  latter  position  is  as  reasonable  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  a man  deserved  no  blame 
for  keeping  a cesspool  close  to  his  house  pro- 
perty, though  knowing  it  to  bo  a nuisance, 
because  the  sanitary  inspector  was  deficient  in 
knowledge,  and  did  not  compel  him  to  remove  it. 

That  this  merely  legal  responsibility  is  the 
view  taken  by  tbe  Board  of  Works  of  their 
position,  we  have  had  further  confirmation  in 
the  tone  they  have  openly  aud  explicitly  adopted 
iu  regard  to  the  almost  more  pressing  question, 
because  dealing  with  a more  instant  though 
transient  evil,  of  tbe  Thames  floods ; in  regard 
to  which  they  have  drawn  upon  themselves 


something  more  than  a hint  from  tho  Homo 
Secretary  that  they  may  be  compelled  to  do 
theii'  duty  or  resign  tbeii*  privileges.  But 
leaving  this  point  at  present,  which  we  allude 
to  only  as  confirming  tho  justice  of  our  strictures 
in  regard  to  the  slack  sense  of  responsibility  on 
tbe  part  of  the  Board,  wo  must  say  a word  ou 
another  aspect  of  the  question  which  has  been 
incidentally  suggested,  but  deserves  far  moro 
consideration  than  it  seems  likely  to  receive* 
Among  tbe  arguments  brought  forward  to  justify 
tho  legal  position  of  tho  promoters  of  the  main 
drainage  works,  tho  following  quotation  from 
tho  Local  Government  Report  of  last  year  baa 
been  adduced: — “That  towns  situated  on  the 
sea  coast,  or  on  tidal  estuaries,  may  be  allowed 
to  turn  sewage  into  the  sea  or  estuaries,  below 
the  lino  of  low  water,  provided  no  nuisance  ia 
caused ; and  that  such  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
the  sewage  may  bo  allowed  aud  justified  on  the 
score  of  economy  ” (the  italics  are  our  own). 
The  application  of  this  to  tho  particular  question 
at  issue  is  of  course  that  Crossness  comes  under 
tho  conditions  thus  described  in  the  Report. 
What  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  tho  defenoa 
which  is  made  of  this  way  of  getting  rid  of 
sewage  as  “ economical  ” ; and  what  is  meant 
by  that  is  (for  in  no  other  sense  can  it  be  true) 
that  tho  particular  town  which  gets  rid  of  its 
sewage  in  this  manner  saves  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  the  sewage,  aud  of  tho  labour 
required  for  this,  to  a place  where  it  can  bo 
made  useful.  Now,  just  consider  what  an 
utterly  narrow  and  one  - sided  view  of 
“economy”  this  is.  Economy,  if  it  means 
anything,  means  a wise  saving  aud  husband- 
ing of  resources,  not  tho  keeping  of  in- 
jurious things  about  one  to  save  the  cost  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  Even  as  regards  the  special 
town  which  thus  turns  its  sewage  out  ou  to 
its  shores,  there  is,  therefore,  no  real  economy  ; 
a permanent  danger  to  health  is  thus  esta- 
blished, which  in  the  case  of  a small  town 
favourably  situated  in  regard  to  tides,  may, 
perhaps,  bo  very  slight,  but  which,  it  is  to  do 
remembered,  is  always  tending  to  increase.  But 
this  economical  statement  of  the  matter  becomes 
still  more  unphilosophical  in  its  aspect  when  wo 
take  a broader  view  of  tbe  subject.  No  doubt 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  golden  promises 
about  the  national  wealth  to  be  derived  from 
the  utilisation  of  sewage,  which  were  too  enthu- 
siastically aud  prematurely  made  when  tho  idea 
of  utilisation  first  occun-ed,  can  hardly  bo  ful- 
filled; ratepayers  must  modify  their  ideas  as  to 
what  can  bo  expected  in  the  way  of  return  from 
that  source,  aud  as  to  tbe  expenditure  involved 
in  it  both  relatively  and  positively.  Still,  there 
are  the  facts,  which  may  now  be  taken  as 
almost  conclusively  proved,  that  sewage  is  a 
nuisance  and  a danger  when  passed  into  rivers, 
or  even  into  the  sea  iu  close  proximity  to  a coast 
town,  while  it  is  innocuous  when  properly  treated 
as  manure  ; that  in  the  former  case  it  is  clear 
loss,  while  in  tho  latter  case  it  has  a certain 
j “ food-producing  ” power  not  inconsiderable, 

: though  not  equal  to  what  used  to  bo  sup- 
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prsed.  Admitting,  therefore,  all  that  has  been 
urged  against  in-igation,  that  the  farmers  -will 
nit  take  the  serrage,  that  it  cannot  be  sold 
at  rcmimerativo  prices,  and  so  on, — it  must 
nevertheless  be  concluded  that  if  no  return  is 
obtained  from  irrigation,  it  ia  a-vvise  economy  not- 
withstanding to  expend  money  in  putting  sewage 
where,  at  all  events,  it  docs  good  rather  than 
harm,  and  making  a step  towards  that  ideal 
economy  of  physical  science  which  ia  inferred 
in  the  saving  that  “ dirt  is  only  matter  in  the 
wrong  place.”  And  ^rc  may  suggest  in  passing 
that  if  we  can  arrive  at  an  organised  system  of 
sewage  distribution  over  the  land  there  is  really 
no  reason  why  the  opposition  of  the  farmers, — a 
class  of  the  community  always  averse  to  novelty 
and  not  given  to  philosophise  on  the  reasons  of 
things,— should  not  bo  gut  over  by  compulsory 
legislation,  just  as  reasonably  as  such  legisla- 
tion has  been  proposed  in  regard  to  the  irriga- 
tion of  India,  both  schemes  being  considered  as 
concerned  ivith  the  good  of  the  people  at  large, 
to  which  private  inclinations  must  bend.  It  is 
certain  that,  to  carry  the  irrigation  theory  into 
practice  in  the  case  of  sewage,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  Loudon  sewage,  a systematised 
machinery  of  distribution  on  a large  scale  would 
be  required  ; we  say  more  especially  in  regard  to 
London,  because  the  amount  to  be  dealt  with  is 
BO  great,  and  it  would  bo  necessary  to  provide 
for  its  distribution  over  so  unde  an  area,  the 
circumstances  being  quite  different  from  those 
of  an  ordinary-sized  town  ; and  as  it  is  pretty 
certainly  ascertained  that,  at  the  worst,  town 
sewage  is  more  or  less  productive  as  a manure, 
and  can  be  used  iu  this  way  with  effect  in  its 
agricultural  results,  and  without  being  obnoxious 
in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  the  question  to  be 
considered  is  whether  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
set  at  once  about  the  framing  of  a comprehen- 
sive system  of  sewago  distribution,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  machinery  of  collection 
and  transportation.  17o  doubt  this  will  be  a 
very  costly  operation  to  begin  ’noth,  and  will 
require  not  only  machinery,  but  labour,  the  cost 
of  the  latter  being  a continuous  item.  And  it 
is  in  reference  to  this  point  that  we  wish  to 
recommend  to  those  who  tliink  it  so  much  more 
economical  to  run  sewage  into  the  sea,  an  aspect 
of  the  labour  question,  which  is  worth  consider- 
ing in  connexion  with  the  subject.  Society  is 
dragged  upon  by  the  clog  of  a very  large,  and 
we  fear  not  a decreasing,  pauper  population  ; a 
portion  of  which  consists  of  those,  no  doubt, 
who  would  always  be  paupers  by  option,  as  long 
as  our  inconsiderate  _and  ill-organised  charities 
give  them  nn  easy  means  of  being  so ; but  of 
whom,  again,  there  is  a large  proportion  who  would 
gladly  work  if  work  could  be  foimd  for  them. 
It  ia  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  ' 
by  those  who  are  specially  concerned  in  the 
•work  of  helping  their  poorer  brethren,  especially 
in  the  present  “slack  times,”  to  find  any  work 
for  those  wlio  arc  willing  to  work,  and  who 
would  do  anything  rather  than  sink  into 
pauperism.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  difficulty, 
that  there  is  even  a temptation  to,  as  wo  may 
say,  invent  work  for  these  unfortunate  classes, 
and  thus  save  the  outward  aspect  of  pauperism, 
though  in  reality  adopting  another  form  of  it. 
And  therefore  a work  which  requires  to  be  done 
for  the  general  good,  and  upon  which  those  who 
are  now  perforce  idle  and  dependent,  could  find 
the  opportunity  for  selling  their  labour  with 
advantage  to  themselves  and  the  community, 
ought  really  to  be  considered  almost  a godsend. 
If  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  organise 
sewago  distribution  on  a large  scale  (and  without 
some  regular  and  extensive  system  it  can  hardly 
be  efficiently  carried  out),  tliis  might  really  also 
be  a stop  towards  thatorganisation  of  labour  on 
a large  scale  which  is  the  only  permanent  I'emcdy 
against  the  existence  of  distress  and  pauperism. 
And  therefore  it  seems  to  us  that  when  peojile 
talk  of  “economy”  as  au  element  in  favour  of  the 
running  of  sewago  to  waste,  they  should  take 
into  account  yer  contra  not  only  the  possibility 
that  sewage  distribution  works  may  be  made 
to  pay  their  way  if  properly  managed  (and,  in 
spite  of  some  disappointments,  the  contrary  is 
not  proved),  but  also  the  opening  afforded  for 
employing  labour  on  a great  scale, — labom* 
which  is  now  idle, — in  a way  worth  paying  for 
in  itself,  and  which  would  even  recoup  a great 
deal  of  its  own  cost  by  the  reduction  of  what 
now  goes  to  the  support,  on  charitable  grounds, 
of  those  who  have  no  sale  for  their  labour  ; not 
to  speak  of  the  incalculable  social  advantage  of 
being  able  to  turn  a number  of  idle  hands  to 
■work  which  would  be  directly  for  the  wealth  (as 
distinguished  from  “ riches  ”)  of  the  whole  com- 


munity. We  have  sought  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  call  public  attention  to  the  existence 
of  “ lauds  that  want  hands.”  The  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  sewage  question  would  involve 
work  that  wants  hands,  and  provide  us  with  a 
very  important  and  permanent  connterbalance 
against  the  drag  on  society,  to  put  it  on  no 
blither  ground,  of  hands  that  want  work. 


The  article,  “ Lands  that  want  Hands,”  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  the  foregoing 
remarks,  and  that  was  published  July  9,  1870, 
excited  some  attention  at  the  time,  and  had 
nearly  eventuated  in  a practical  result.  The 
advice  seems  to  ns  as  sound  now  as  then,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  paragraph  will  servo  to 
remind  our  readers  that  we  have  consistently 
and  continuously  protested  against  the  waste 
and  evil  involved  in  pouring  the  sewage  of 
towns  into  rivers.  English  capitalists  would 
better  serve  their  country,  and  probably  them- 
selves  specially,  by  devoting  some  of  their  acen- 
mulations  to  the  rendering  of  our  waste  lands 
fertile  than  by  lending  money  to  Russia  to  equip 
armies  and  form  strategical  railways  to  damage 
British  interests,  if  not  Britain. 

After  discussing  in  the  article  in  question  the 
mode  of  forming  colonies  abroad,  we  said, — 

“There  remains  the  question  of  the  locality. 
T^eaving  aside  for  a moment  the  consideration 
of  those  wide  geographical  ranges,  amid  which 
we  have  to  choose, — the  Australian  continent 
and  islands.  Southern  Africa,  Hillside  India, 
Canada,  that  is  asking  for  emigrants, — there  is 
vet  another  suggestion  to  make.  In  the  United 
kingdom  only  46,000,000  acres  out  of  the  entire 
area  of  77,000,000  acres  are  at  this  moment 
under  cultivation.  Why  not  save  the  expense 
of  flight,  and  start  a normal  homo  colony  or 
two  ? We  have  asked  the  question  before.  Why 
not  make  the  experiment  of  an  organised  settle- 
ment on  a few  square  miles  out  of  those  89,000 
acres  of  the  New  Forest,  of  which  wo  have 
heard  so  much  lately  ? There  is  no  untried 
climate  to  dread,  no  savage  beast  to  fear,  while 
the  soil  is  principally  sandy.  We  have  the  very 
finest  opportunity  for  the  application  of  sewage; 
the  fertilisation  would  keep  pace  with  increase 
of  population.  Without  prejudice  to  other 
efforts,  we  might  readily  and  rapidly  establish 
one  or  two  normal  home  colonies.  Charity,  too, 
might  in  this  case  bo  tempted  by  the  offer  of 
securitv, — that  is  to  say,  the  advances  asked 
from  private  sources  would  take  the  form  of 
philantliropic  loan  (with  a good  prospect  of 
return)  rather  than  of  charitable  gifts.  Who 
AA-ill  be  the  first  to  start  a home  colony  on  the 
Builder's  plan,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  in 
poisoning  oiir  rivers  by  the  rich  nitrates  con- 
tained in  our  sewago  that  we  show  our  most 
lamentable  blindness,  and  our  most  irretrievable 
waste  of  the  sources  of  national  wealth?  Were 
the  matter  taken  in  hand  at  once,  Victoria 


site  of  a forgotten  civilisation  and  apply  what- 
ever antiquarian  spoil  they  may  find,  thereon 
or  beneath,  to  the  elucidation  of  liistorical 
fact  or  religious  fable.  That  an  inscription 
upon  a bronze  tablet  or  plate  should  have  caused 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archmology  to  be  talked 
about  in  several  languages  and  in  different 
countries  might  perhaps  have  escaped  ordinary 
observation  had  not  the  attention  of  the  archaeo- 
logical community  been  directed  towards  the 
island  of  Cyprus  by  the  recent  publication  of  a 
book  about  its  ancient  cities,  tombs,  and  temples.* 
As  it  is,  whoever  wishes  to  be  accurately  in- 
formed about  Cyprus,  and  how  its  sepulchres 
have  been  the  means  of  revealing  the  mystery 
of  its  early  prosperity,  must  read  General  Palma 
di  Cesnola’s  record  of  achievements  wliich  we 
have  just  reviewed ; and  whoever  wishes  to 
know  how  the  accepted  key  to  the  secret  of 
Cypriote  \vriting  was  discovered  must  study  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  to  which  we  refer. 

The  story  of  what  may  well  be  called  “The 
Cypriote  Inscription  ” is  at  once  a triumph  and 
a caution.  It  seems  that  some  sevemand-twenty 
years  ago  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  bearing  a great 
French  name,  and  one  famous  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  obtained  from  an  officer  of  his  Con- 
sulato  at  Beyrouth  a bronze  tablet,  rectangular 
and  oblong  iu  shape,  having  on  one  of  its  shorter 
sides  a small  handle  with  a movable  ring  ; and 
both  its  faces  were  inscribed  with  an  entirely 
unknown  form  of  writing.  The  tablet  itwlf 
is  remarkable  by  placing  it  so  that  the  ring 
is  always  on  the  right  of  the  reader,  each 
face  can  be  read.  The  character  follow  in 
Eastern  fashion, — though  the  fashion  was  not 
universal,  either  in  the  East  or  in  Cyprus,— 
from  right  to  left.  How  to  read  the  charactMS 
is  another  thing,  and  one  in  which  the  mystifi- 
cations of  decipherers  or  restorers  have  been 
startling  and  apparent. 

The  tablet  in  question  was  found  in  Cypras, 
and  it  is  known  as  the  tablet  of  Dali,  or  tbo 
Dali  plate ; and  Dali  was  identified,  about  the 
year  1862,  by  the  Count  dc  Vogiie,  as  the 
ancient  Idalium.  The  tablet  is  now  prese^d 
in  the  De  Lnynes  collection,  at  the  Bibhotheqne 
Natiouale  of  Paris.  Upon  it,  and  all  the  proof 
that  analogy  can  afford,  the  Duke  do  Luynes,  m 
less  than  two  years,  constructed  an  alphabet, 
and  restored  a language.  The  former  with  per- 
feet  modesty  and  good  faith  was  published,  in 
1852,  in  his  book  called  “ Numismatuiue  et  In- 
Bcriptions  Cypriotes.”  , . x 

The  Duke  had  inherited  an  archaeological  tnm 
of  mind  ; his  mode  of  procedure  was  eminently 
rational.  A year  after  the  acquisition  of  his 
first  prize,  the  Dali  plate,  he  obtained  another 
bronze  curiosity  which  bore  similar  words  traced 
in  a similar  character.  He  possessed  copies  and 
descriptions  of  medals  and  coins  bearing  hiero- 
glyphics of  an  equally  mysterious  nature.  He 
had  observed  in  many  collections  of  Grecian 
antiquities  some  classed  as  uncertain  or  inex- 
plicable which  bore  on  the  surface  characters 
or  letters  inscribed  from  right  to  left,  and  alm^t 
identical  to  those  upon  the  tablet  of  Dali.  He 
■ ’ ■ ’ j - and 


ouce,  * icLuiiti  ' i 

Cuiony  or  Alexandra  Colony,  on  the  Hampshire  ' sorted,  compared,  ^ 

forest  land,  might  garner  good  harvests,  and  ; ho  was  aided  in  of  G^eek 

develope  romunerative  industry  by  the  autumn  ^corded  ^ ^ 

ot  I art  ” as  General  Palma  di  Cesnola  has  lately 

The  precise  locality  we  leave  open.  To  show  Herodotus,  who  described 

tliat  we  have  the  courage  of  our  opinion.s,  and  ’ Cyprians  to  be  colonists  from  several 
iu  the  hope  of  aiding  the  commencement  of  a nations,  — from  Athens,  Ar^dia,  Cythma,. 
movement  tvhiel,  conkl  not  fnil  to  Imve  good  ; Pl.mnicin  ami  Ethiopia.  . 7’“  I* 

, , . c 1 ' in  the  island  the  prevailing  language  in  an 

results,  we  are  willing  to  depart  from  a rule  ^ Greek,  and  that  Grecian 

hitherto  acted  on  without  deviation  (i.e.,  never  | familiar  with  Cypriote  literature, 

to  have  a financial  interest  in  projects  we  have  ^ Pbcenician  inhabitants  liad  retained 

advocated  on  pnblicgrounds),  and  totakc  shares  1 their  native  tongue,  and  he  was  aware  that  a 
to  the  extent  of  (say)  1,0001.  in  any  well-con- j number  of  words  jiectiliar 
sidered  and  well-organised  scheme  wliich  shall 
include  the  reclamation  of  laud  by  means  of 
London  sewage  and  pauper  labom-. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 

“ THE  CYPRIOTE  INSCBIPTIOX.” 

This  young  society  has  been  early  brought 
into  notoriety  by  circumstances  which,  though 
they  have  an  amusing  aspect,  bear  evidence  of 
the  v.'ide  and  overpowering  sway  of  modem 
intelligence  ; of  the  fell  determination  to  know 
and  understand  about  a past  some  incidents 
of  which  have  been  accepted  for  1,800  years 
as  articles  of  belief;  of  the  audacious  con- 
fidence with  which  men  will  now  ransack  the 


Semitic  origin.  The  inscription  was  not  : 
Greek,  neither  was  it  in  Hebrew;  the  charac- 
ters wore  arranged  like  tliose  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Phoenicians.  The  mode  of  punctuation 
was  contradictory.  A part  of  the  inscriptions  was 
punctuated  like  many  others  found  m Cyprus 
which  were  of  Grecian  and  Phoenician  origin  r 
but  the  most  important  parts  of  the  punctua- 
tion were  exactly  similar  to  those  found  m the 
oldest  Coptic  MSS.  To  decipher  the  enigma,  it 
was  necessary  to  have,  if  not  an  acquamtance 
with  the  nationalitv  of  the  language,  at  least  an 
alphabet.  One  of  eiglity-oue  letters,  tabulated 
by  the  Duke  de  Luvnes,  was  found  to  contain, 
when  compared  with  three  other  genuine  alpha- 
bets, seven  Phoenician,  twelve  Lycian,  and 
twenty-seven  Egyptian  characters;  and  the 


* See  p.  29,  ante. 
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language  tlius  restored  was  that  of  a Semitic 
tongue. 

A German,  Professor  Both,  then  came  upon 
the  scene  ; he  was  encouraged  in  his  reseaches 
by  the  advice  and  initiatory  effoi'ts  of  the  Duke. 
In  1855,  the  Professor,  aided  by  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  produced  a 
translation  of  the  aforesaid  tablet.  It  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a proclamation  in  a 
Semitic  language  of  King  Amasis  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus  at  the  moment  when  the 
island  was  seized  by  the  Egyptians.  A word 
which  occurred  on  the  tablet  more  than  once, 
and  which  was  to  be  found  on  other  Cypriote 
inscriptions,  was  the  name  of  a city : that  of 
Salamis. 

But  in  Cyprus  itself  there  was  an  English 
collector  of  antiquities,  her  ilajesty’s  Consul  at 
Larnaca,  by  name  Mr.  R.  Hamilton  Lang.  In 
a paper  read  at  the  close  of  1871  before  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  he  began  by 
crediting  the  Duke  de  Luynes  with  having  proved 
the  existence  of  a Cypriote  alphabet ; and  he 
produced  a bi-lingual  inscription  upon  marble  in 
Phoenician  and  Cypriote  characters,  which  he 
had  had  the  fortune  to  find.  Something  about 
the  marble  would  have  perplexed  any  one  other 
than  an  archmologist ; the  Cypriote  text  was 
•nearly  perfect,  but  portions  of  the  Phcenician 
text  had  been  broken  away.  Nevertheless,  other 
Phcenician  inscriptions  found  at  the  same  time 
and  place, — at  the  excavations  of  an  ancient 
temple  of  Idalium, — were  used  to  supply  the 
missing  fragment.  Mr.  Lang  in  compiling  an 
alphabet,  contented  himself  with  fifty  Cypriote 
letters  as  against  eighty  tabulated  by  the 
Duke  de  Luynes.  The  former  concluded  that 
the  Cypriote  and  ancient  Lycian  alphabets  were 
both  derived  from  the  same  source  ; but  that 
while  the  Lycians  engrafted  upon  their  ancient 
•alphabet  a great  many  Grecian  letters,  in  Cyprus 
the  ancient  alphabet  was  preserved  in  its 
•original  purity  and  power.  As  a practical  result 
of  Mr.  Lang’s  discoveiy  of  the  Phcenico-Cypriote 
inscription,*  it  may  bo  noted  that  the  word 
•deciphered  by  the  Duke  as  “ Salamis  ” began 
the  Cypriote  portion,  and  according  to  the 
Phcenician  coimtciqjart  that  word  stood  for 
“ King.”  This  was  the  fia-st  step  in  the  pre- 
SumcdJy  right  direction,  and  so  acknowledged 
by  Dr.  Birch  in  a paper  on  “ The  Reading  of  the 
Inscription  on  the  Bronze  Plate  of  Dali,”  read 
before  the  Society  on  2nd  January,  1872.  But 
before  then  the  celebrated  Assyriologist,  Mr. 
George  Smith,  had  had  a good  deal  to  say 
about  Cypriote  inscriptions.  He  studied  the  col- 
lection of  antiquities  sent  by  Mr.  Lang  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  particulaidy  the  bi-lingual 
inscription  upon  a fragment  of  marble.  He  re- 
membered the  situation  of  Cyprus  iu  the  Medi- 
terranean with  Asia  Minor  on  the  north,  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia  on  the  east,  and  Egypt  on 
the  south.  On  reviewing  the  words  in  neigh- 
bouriug  languages  which  have  the  meaning 
■“king,”  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Cypriote  word  for  king  was  basileus,  the  same 
as  the  Greek.  After  further  inquiries,  ho  turned 
to  the  Dali  plate,  containing  thirty-ono  Hues 
of  writing,  and  the  longest  text  known  in  the 
supposed  Cypriote  language.  He  concluded  that 
the  language  was  allied  to,  though  not  the  same 
•as,  the  Greek,  and  he  saw  in  it  a Semitic  element . 
This  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Birch  who,  from  Ids 
own  investigations,  decided  that  the  Cypriote 
must  be  a form  of  the  Greek. 

Since  then  and  working  upon  the  basis  laid 
doivn  by  Mi*.  George  Smith  and  Dr.  Birch, 
the  Germans  have  facilitated  the  inquiry. 
Moreover,  a great  number  of  similar  inscrip- 
tions have  lately  been  discovered  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Count  de  Vogiie  aud  M.  Pierides; 
one — a bi-lingual  inscription, f — contains  two 
words  in  Greek  and  Cypriote.  What  a colossus 
may  not  be  built  upon  them ! The  Dali  tablet, 
deciphered  iu  1869  at  Fraukfort  and  made  a 
Psalm  of  the  colony  of  Idalium  in  a Semitic 
language,  was  again  translated  in  187-1.  Hen* 
Moris  Schmidt,  with  a little  precipitancy,  pub- 
lished his  translation  of  the  tablet  aud  of  six 
other  inscriptions.  Ho  was  followed,  the  same 
year,  by  Herrcn  Doecke  and  Siegismuud.  Their 
labours  had  been  independent  of  each  other, 
but  the  results  they  obtained  almost  completely 
agreed.  The  bronze  tablet  of  Idalium,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  German 
version,  is  therefore  thus  conceived  — 


* The  marble  is  deposited  ia  ihe  British  Museum, 
t Deposiiei  ia  the  Louyro. 

1 Seethe  Transactiuos,  Society  of  Biblical  Archrcology, 
volv.,  part2,  “On  the  Cypriote  lascriptions,”  by  U.  F. 
Talbot,  F.R.S. 


ENGLISH  ^TRANSLATION. 

“ When  the  Medes  and  the  Kitians  [Chittim  ? 
of  Scripture]  besieged  the  city  of  Idalium  in 
the  year  when  Philokupros  son  of  Onasagoras 
was  eponym  [or  chief  magistrate  ?]  the  King 
Stasikupros  and  the  City  of  the  Idalians  com- 
manded Onasilus  son  of  Onasikupros  the 
physician  and  his  bi'ethren  to  heal  the  men  that 
were  wounded  in  the  battle  without  receiving 
any  fees.  And  at  that  time  the  King  and  the 
City  made  a covenant  with  Onasilus  and  bis 
brethren,  in  lieu  of  all  fees  and  rewards,  to  give 
them  from  the  King’s  house  and  fi*om  the  City 
[so  many]  talents  of  silver.  Or  else,  instead  of 
those  talents  of  silver,  the  King  and  the  City 
shall  give  to  Onasilus  and  his  brethren  from  the 
King’s  land,  which  is  iu  the  sacred  e^iclosure  [?] 
of  Alphirita  the  piece  of  land  iu  the  valley 
which  adjoins  the  field  of  Onkas  and  all  the 
young  plantations  which  are  upon  it,  to  hold  it 
and  take  all  its  produce  as  long  as  he  lives,  free 
from  all  taxes.  And  if  any  one  shall  expel 
Onasilus,  or  his  brethren,  or  the  grandchildren 
of  Onasikupros  from  this  land,  then  the  person 
who  so  expels  them  shall  pay  to  Onasilus  and 
his  bretln*en,  or  to  their  children,  the  money 
aforesaid,  that  is  to  say  [so  many]  talents  of 
silver. 

And  moreover  to  Onasilus  himself,  apart  from 
his  other  brethren,  the  King  and  the  City  have 
covenanted  to  give  him  in  lieu  of  fees  and 
rewards,  silver  amounting  to  [so  much].  Or 
else,  the  King  and  the  City  shall  give  to  Onasilus 
in  lieu  of  that  money,  from  the  King’s  land  at 
Melania  in  the  plain  the  piece  of  land  which 
adjoins  the  field  of  Amenias  together  with  all 
the  young  plantations  wliich  are  upon  it,  which 
adjoins  the  street  [?]  of  Drumiou  and  the  sacred 
inclosure  of  Athena,  and  the  garden  in  the  field 
of  Simmis  which  Diitliemis  the  .^Aranmian  held 
formerly,  which  adjoins  [the  house  of]  Passagoras 
son  of  Onasagoras  and  all  the  young  plantations 
which  are  upon  it,  to  hold  it,  with  all  its  produce, 
as  long  as  he  lives,  free  from  taxes.  And  if 
any  one  shall  expel  Onasilus  or  his  cliildren  from 
this  land,  or  from  this  garden,  then  ho  who 
expels  him  shall  pay  to  Onasilus  or  his  children 
the  aforesaid  sum  of  [so  many]  pieces  of  silver. 
And  these  declarations  mutually  exchanged,  the 
King  and  the  City  have  deposited  with  the 
goddess  Athena  of  Idalium  with  oaths  not  to 
break  these  covenants  as  long  as  they  live. 
Whoever  shall  break  these  covenants  let  him 
be  held  guilty  of  impiety.  Those  lands  and 
these  gardens  the  sons  of  Onasikupros  and  his 
descendants  shall  hold  for  over,  so  long  as  any 
remain  in  the  sacred  service  of  Idalium.” 

So  much  for  the  tablet  of  Dali!  Of  ooursc 
wo  are  not  prepared  to  state  that,  numerous  as 
, ai*o  the  words  of  the  above  translation,  the  last 
word  has  yet  been  said.  Death,  it  is  true,  has 
removed  some  who  might  have  combated  the 
German  professors  over  the  Cypriote  bronze. 
The  Duke  de  Luynes  is  dead,  so  is  his  successor ; 
and  Mr.  George  Smith  only  recently  died.  The 
death  of  Herr  Siegismuud  occurred  in  Cyprus 
itself  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five  from  the 
results  of  a fall  during  the  excavations  made 
within  au  ancient  temple.  If  any  one  were  to 
ask  us  whether  we  thought  that  the  famous 
inscription,  variously  aud  successively  believed 
by  excellent  “authorities”  to  bo  Phcenician, 
Egyptian,  and  Lycian,  is  at  last  really  and 
truly  deciphered,  we  should  have  great  difficulty 
iu  framing  au  apjiropriate  answer.  Systema- 
tically deprived,  as  the  modems  are,  by  some 
arohieologists,  of  tho  faith  that  has  descended 
to  them  through  generations,  other  archmolo- 
gists  arc  perhaps  a little  exacting  in  attempts  to 
restore  a belief  in  things  historical  aud  biblical 
according  to  a more  learned  but  jterhaps  not 
more  infallible  guide.  The  presumption  that 
the  inscription  on  the  Dali  plate  is  Greek  was, 
strangely  enough,  propounded  by  a man  who  is 
reputed  not  to  have  understood  the  Grecian 
language.  However,  though  there  is  no  absolute 
proof  that  the  mystery  is  truly  solved  or  that 
the  Cypriote  alphabet  is  yet  correct,  wc  ai*c  so 
far  imbued  with  archaeological  conviction  as  to 
believe  unreservedly  in  the  restored  Cypriote ' 
language  until  some  other  “ authorities  ” cun- 
clusively  prove  the  latest  “ restoration”  to  bo 
imperfect  or  false. 

Nevertheless,  a French  authority  will  uot  look 
at  the  matter  with  tho  light  heart  which  we  have 
dared  to  assume.  The  whole  mystifications  and 
tlieii*  sequel  are  very  clear  to  M.  Michel  Breal, 
who,  in  the  Journal  des  Savants  of  August  aud 
September  last,  says  : — “ George  Smith  est  le 


veritable  auteur  du  dechiffremeut ; car  il  a vu 
qu’elle  ctait  la  langue,  et  co  premier  point  imo 
fois  acquis  tout  le  reste  dovait  s’ensuivre  .... 
Le  savant  qui  continual’ceuvi'oconimeuceon’eat 
autre  que  le  celebro  Rgypfcologue,  Samuel 
Birch.”  Now,  this  gentleman  is  the  president 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Ai-chmology ; we  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying  tliat  oui*  object 
iu  describing  the  Cypi’iote  Inscription  mysteries, 
and  the  laboui*  of  love  expended  upon  attempts  to 
unravel  them,  is  partly  to  notice  a comparatively 
new  aud  important  society ; to  interest  in  its 
proceedings  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
hoard  of  it.  Established,  six  years  ago,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  antiquities,  discovered 
in  what  are  called  Biblical  lands,  it  has  already 
produced  five  volumes  of  Transactions,  full  of 
deep  and  valuable  research,  carefully  illustrated 
by  lithographs  aud  woodcuts.  The  first  part  of 
the  sixth  volume  is  in  the  press,  and  it  contains 
two  fresh  Papers  on  certain  other  Cypriote  in- 
scriptions. Each  member  receives  a copy  of  tho 
Transi  ofous.  The  parts  are  issued  twice  a year, 
and  a member’s  subscription  ia  an  annual  IJ.  Is. 
The  last  published  volume  (vol.  v.)  contains 
some  600  octavo  pages  of  matter,  profusely 
interspersed  with  iUustrations,  by  well-known 
liuguists  and  archceologists.  Among  other  con- 
tributors we  notice  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce  (who 
is  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Society),  Mr. 
William  Simpson,  tho  widely  - encountered 
traveller  aud  correspondent  (who  is  the  libra- 
rian), the  late  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bosanquet,  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen,  M. 
Francois  Chabas,  Lieut.-Col.  Prideaux,  and  the 
president.  Among  Dr.  Bii-ch’s  supporters  last 
year  were  Mr.  Gladstone,  tho  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
Mr.  Newton,  and  Sir  Henry  Rawliuson,  who, 
with  others,  adorn  the  list  of  vice-presidents 
for  the  present  year. 


POTTERY  AND  THE  NEW  TEAR  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

Writing  from  Paris  at  this  season  last  year, 
we  suggested,  not  altogether  without  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturers,  that  the 
Parisians  should  utilise  their  immense  amount 
of  modem  pottery,  by  constructing  a French 
Monte  Testaccio  outside  M.  Thiers’s  fortifications. 
The  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  but  those  con- 
cerned have  done  the  next  best  thing,  they  have 
sent  the  bulk  of  theii*  potteiy  to  this  country 
America,  to  be  sold. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year,  Broadway,  in  New 
York,  displays  what  appear  to  be  innumerable 
pr6tty  objects,  but  at  tliis  season  especially  tho 
shops  appear  overloaded  with  finery,  and  the 
rage  to  inspect  them,  if  not  to  purchase,  must 
be  most  elating  to  the  already  sufficiently  self- 
satisfied  Broadway  dealer. 

Never,  it  is  said,  by  the  New  York  papers  of 
this  date,  have  the  Christmas  purchasers  been 
more  liberal  or  more  lavish  in  their  outlays,  aud 
never  have  the  resources  of  tho  shopkeepers  to 
dispose  of  their  goods  been  so  taxed,  or  more 
hours  of  the  day  occupied  in  selling;  and  much 
is  said,  almost  to  disgust,  on  the  beauty  of  the 
objects  sold,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
pottery,  of  which,  however,  one  sees  costly  but 
ill-considered  examples  sold  at  prices  so  low, 
that,  in  tho  opinion  at  least  of  tho  uninitiated, 
they  cannot  possibly  have  been  manufactured 
for  a tenth  of  the  price,  in  addition  to  which  wo 
are  informed  by  the  salesmen  that  tho  wares 
are  disposed  of  at  considerably  less  than  tho 
cost  of  duty. 

To  the  credit  of  our  friends  here,  we  confess 
wo  do  not  see  these  hideous  articles  in  their 
houses ; most  of  these  fortunate  people  aro 
already  supplied  with  decorative  objects  suffi- 
ciently costly,  and,  in  poiut  of  taste,  up  at  least 
to  the  standard  of  Tyburnia,  or  tho  other  side 
of  the  Park ; and  the  thousands  of  vases, 
flower-pots,  and  plaques  that  are  now  being 
sold  are  destined  to  make  beautiful  the  innu- 
merable boarding  aud  lodging  houses  that 
abound  ia  this  straggling  caravanserai. 

The  rage  for  old  and  new  china  that  exists 
just  now  amounts  to  a positive  tempest,  so  per- 
soveringly  set  in  that  various  manufacturers  of 
Europe  are  obliged  to  tax  themselves  with 
ruinous  rapidity  to  supply  tho  demand,  to  tho 
injury  of  good  potters,  tho  greater  number 
appearing  emulous  of  producing  the  largest 
amount  of  rubbish. 

A Now  York  faience-shop  at  this  season 
differs  greatly  from  a London  display,  owing  to 
the  greater  varieties  of  manufactui*c  repre- 
sented; here  we  have  specimens  of  ware  from 
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Dresf1c-n,  Parif?,  Sevres,  Berliu,  Worcester,  and 
■various  Btnall  French  and  German  towns, 
I-irtioges,  Bourg-la-Reine,  Nancy,  Luneville,  &c-, 
while  Palissy,  Beauvais,  Delft,  and  Rouen  wares 
are  contrasted  with  Oriental  cloisonne  work,  and 
the  quaint,  curious,  and  costly  Satsuma,  Kaga, 
Imary,  Hizen,  Kioto,  and  Croquetc  porcelains  of 
the  “Land  of  Peace,”  ancient  Japan;  indeed, 
the  purchaser,  be  his  taste  what  it  may,  will 
find  examples  of  every  possible  manufacture ; 
Dresden,  rare  Capo  di  Monte,  faience  from  the 
workers  of  Bonrg-la-Reiue,  Medimval  jugs, 
tankards,  more  modem  punch-bowls,  or  Vieux 
Nevers,  so  prized  by  collectors.  Jardinieres  of 
various  forms,  China  candelabras,  sconces,  and 
Rococo  toilette  mirrors,  plaques,  “ now 
fashionable  for  the  dining-room  or  library,’ 
the  trade  tell  you;  punch  and  salad  bowls  in 
gorgeous  Oriental  colours ; German  wine  and 
beer  mugs,  goblets,  and  tankards. 

Japan,  Tokio  and  Kioto,  Loo-choo  and  Corea, 
have  sent  to  New  York  many  of  their  lovely 
things,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  -which  a greedy 
commercial  spirit  is  now  degrading.  If  this 
same  commercial  spirit,  with  regard  to  pnrely 
decorative  useful  objects,  should  continue  in 
Japan,  tho  time  is  not  far  distant  -n'hen  that 
country’s  great  seats  of  industrj’,  and  tho  ob- 
jects they  have  sent  forth  to  the  world  for  so 
long  a time,  will  be  lost,  in  the  same  way  and 
for  the  same  reason  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  beautiful  products  of 
Delft,  in  Holland,  entirely  disappeared,  giving 
way  to  commercially-produced  “ blue  china,”  as 
we  call  it,  covered  with  degi’aded  imitations  of 
farms,  the  very  meaning  of  which  the  hereditary 
artists  had  lost  all  knowledge  of.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  in  the  hey-day  of  Hollaud’s  art 
history,  one  does  not  find  iu  the  bourgeois 
pictures  of  De  Hooge,  Kalb,  or  Jan  Steen,  any 
representations  of  Delft  ware ; as  decorations, 
these  were  so  costly  that  the  princes  alone, 
■whose  tastes  dictated  and  directed  their  produc- 
tion, could  indulge  in  such  objects,  and  hence 
wo  see  in  all  the  domestic  scenes  of  the  ap- 
parently not  too  comfortable  interiors  of  the 
tradesmen  of  that  day,  tho  “crockery  utensils 
in  daily  nse  consisting  of  very  ordinary  ‘jris  de 
Flandre. 

Still  at  tliis  moment  there  are  in  Now  York 
Japanese  stores  such  collections  of  beautiful 
pottery  as  certainly  have  never  before  been 
brought  together,  and  we  may  all  look  forward 
to  the  time  -when  Satsuma  and  Saga  wares  -will 
be  as  well  kno-NTO,  and  in  as  common  ornamental 
use,  as  is  Minton’s  aud  Copeland's  china  at  the 
present  time  ; but  we  believe  we  may  rest,  but 
■u’arily,  on  the  comfortable  reliance  that  as 
Japan  wOl,  year  by  year,  send  us  fewer  of  its 
noble  products  of  the  potter’s  art,  our  Mintons 
and  Copelands  will  supply  the  world  -with 
ceramic  work  approaching  nearer  to  that  even 
receding  ideal  of  perfection. 

In  looking  through  the  various  pottery  exhi- 
bitions, presented  to  the  New  Yorkers  this  year, 
we  find  it  difficult  to  point  out,  amidst  the 
enormous  mass  of  perfectly  potted  ornamental 
objects,  any  single  design  oxeented  in  Europe, 
painted  or  printed,  possessing  that  kind  of  merit 
that  is  likely  to  secure  for  it  a place  iu  the 
cabinet,  certainly  not  in  the  affections  of  any 
lover  of  pottery.  Some  of  Doulton’s  mugs,  of 
course,  will  be,  always  admired,  especially  when 
heavily  mounted  in  silver;  as  also  some  few 
pieces  of  imitation  of  various  old  wares.  A few 
French  plates  particularly,  when  representing 
some  of  the  charming  Watteau  figures,  will 
always  bo  prized  by  our  lady  friends,  many  of 
whom  are  our  best  art  decorators,  aud  most  of 
whom,  when  they  give  their  well-instructed 
minds  to  the  subject,  possess  the  doubtful  art  of 
making  homes  beautiful  ; but,  for  our  part,  the 
only  modem  pieces  of  pottery  that  -sve  have  seen 
in  this  year’s  shops,  have  been  some  admirable 
imitations  of  old  English  Bow  pots,  such  as 
Wedgwood’s  agent  desired  the  manufacturer  at 
Etruria  to  send  any  number  of  to  London  ; and 
some  characteristic  Dresden  beer-jugs  that  have 
been  reproduced  with  admirable  skill  as  pre- 
cisely suiting  the  wants  apparently  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  of  the  civilised  world. 

All  of  ns  would  at  least  agree  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s opinion,  that  the  art  of  porcelain  is 
strictly  a branch  of  fine  art,  as  truly  so  as  the 
art  of  the  sculptor  or  that  of  the  painter ; but 
how  the  Americans  are  to  combine  the  potter’s 
art,  which  (we  have  on  this  point  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  firm  of  Minton) 
they  have  perfectly  acquired,  with  the  art  of 
the  painter  and  sculptor, — a much  more  difficult 
matter, — time  aloue  will  show. 


A great  deficiency  in  the  present  day  with 
potters,  certainly  iu  America,  aud  wo  think 
almost  as  certainly  iu  Europe,  is  the  want  of 
a competent  directing  authority, — men  of  nice 
cultivation, — men  like  Mr.  Thnmas  Bentley,  iu 
the  last  century,  with  whom  Wedgwood  asso- 
ciated himself  iu  the  great  object  of  his  life, — 
an  object,  so  wide  as  to  justify  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
opinion  with  regard  to  Wedgwood,  that,  taken 
altogether,  he  was  the  most  extraordinary  man 
whose  name  is  recorded  iu  the  histoiy  of  the 
commercial  world. 

One  uuusual  feature  in  the  Christmas  show  of 
crockery  in  the  shop  of  one  dealer  at  least, 
whoso  name  we  are  almost  induced  to  advertiie 
without  the  customary  rate,  is  tho  display  of 
Wedgwood  ware,  which,  amidst  the  heaps  and 
piles  of  imitations  of  other  products  aud,  still 
worse,  original  monstrosities,  asserts  its  perfect 
propriety  with  extraordinary  distinctness.  Not- 
withstanding tho  classical  motif  of  Wedgwood- 
ware,  its  exceeding  originality  appears  just  now 
very  striking,  and  as  we  regard  it  amidst  the 
mass  of  incorrectness,  ono  feels  nob  a little 
ashamed  of  the  neglect  that  so  many  of  us  have 
felt  for  that  great  art-manufacturer's  work. 
What  gainers  might  we  not  all  have  been  ; how 
highly  would  not  the  future  have  respected  us  if 
our  modem  manufacturers  were  to  retain  some 
accomplished  author,  well  up,  and  seeking  in- 
struction in  the  history  and  the  meaning  of  art? 
How  much  might  not  be  done,  not  only  in  that 
erroneously  supposed  narrow  field  of  jiaintiug 
and  sculptnre ; how  much  knowledge  might  not 
be  obtained  of  the  art  of  life,  the  art  that  leads 
men  to  live  properly,  to  be  patient  and  liumble 
and  to  strive  against  always  accumulating 
difficulties  ? 

The  scientific  resources  at  tho  command 
of  the  potters  of  the  present  day  leave  barely 
anything  more  to  acquire;  there  is  scarcely 
a glaze  or  colour  tliat  is  used  in  decoration  that 
cannot  be  successfully  produced  orimitated  from 
existing  examples  ; but  with  all  thi.s  knowledge, 
which  America  certainly  has  accomplished,  or 
has  within  her  reach,  how  can  she,  whoso  modern 
art  at  least  makes  no  claim  to  a history  of  very 
long  duration,  hope  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  those  who  have  inherited  tho  traditionary 
methods  of  decoration  that  have  c.xisted  in  some 
ceramic  fields  for  more  than  a thousand  years, 
aud  in  Europe  equally  for  three  or  four  centuries. 

America  has  one  chance  alone  of  producing 
an  original  stylo  of  pottery  that  is  likely  to  take 
a place, — a worthy  place, — in  the  collection.s  of 
the  next  or  later  generations,  not  by  imitating 
the  i)ix)ducts  of  other  countries  or  by  endeavour- 
ing to  paint  broadly  (and  badly),  as  they  uow  do, 
on  large  surfaces  of  porcelain  or  China,  but  by 
continuing  to  prodiico  well-formed  useful  objects, 
of  various  shades  of  white,  few  of  us,  by  the 
way,  are  aware  how  varied  are  the  hues  of  that 
chromatic  wonder  and  skilfully  decorating, 
always  under  the  direction  of  the  artist,  the 
margin  (the  marli,  as  the  French  call  it),  with 
some  licraldio  or  emblematic  device,  appro- 
priately displayed  or  artfully  designed  initial, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  vase  or  -what 
not  to  receive  the  lovely  reflections  of  surround- 
ing objects. 

Such  designs  as  these  may  be  seen  in  the  best 
period  of  old  Bi-uges  ware  or  Luxembourg  ware, 
and  more  roughly  executed  in  Pesaro  majolica 
of  the  early  part  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  aud 
in  tho  present  day  we  all  like  a plain  white 
dinner-plate,  especially  when  we  see  a well- 
emblazoned  coronet  and  arms  on  the  margin. 

Nothing  can  be  better  in  its  way  tlian  the 
kind  of  Gris  de  Flandre  made  at  New  Haven  in 
Connecticut,  which  will  certainly  some  day  take  a 
place  on  tho  collector's  shelves.  Very  many 
objects  of  this  at  present  rather  coarse  ware, 
may  be  made,  that  English  purchasers  would 
prize  highly,  and  a skilful  artist  might  suggest 
no  end  of  designs  suitable  for  this  kind  of  ware. 

Unsatisfactory  as  most  American  ornamental 
pottery  undoubtedly  is, — unsatisfactory  as  all 
modern  ornamental  pottery  appears, — we  have 
reason  to  expect  in  no  very  long  time  that 
America  will  produce,  and  send  over  to 
Europe,  a mass  of  decorative  pottery,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  products  from  unex- 
pected branches  of  cultivated  manufacture. 
Wo  must  all  despair  of  successfully  imitating 
the  best  art  of  the  Japanese,  whose  artists 
by  selection  are  descended  from  artists  far 
back  even  in  the  history  of  their  ancient 
society,  men  who  have  been  bred  with  a reed 
or  a brush  always  in  their  hands,  and  who 
appear  to  desire  no  other  information  than 
how  to  use  their  tools  properly ; hut  in  our 


day  young  ladies  take  to  pottery-painting,  some- 
times as  an  amusement,  rarely,  we  should  think, 
with  any  great  result,  notwitlistanding  they 
occasionally  reproduce  a pretty-looking  flower, 
aud  cepy  with  somo  little  resemblance  a Pom- 
padour figure,  and  make  beautiful  white 
plates  sometimes  only  a little  less  perfect. 
Perhaps  the  best  work  that  is  now  executed  iu 
tho  decorative  potter’s  way  is  that  done  with  a 
base  purpose,  to  lead  tho  purchaser  into  the 
belief  tliat  he  is  buying  an  original  piece  of 
Vieux  Nevers,  Roueu,  or  some  other  favourito 
faience. 

Now  York. 


THE  DINING-ROOM. 

“ART  AT  home”  SERIES. 

The  most  recent  of  this  series  of  records  of 
the  tastes  of  the  a^sthetic  party  of,  say  1875-80, 
in  Euglanrl,  reaches  us  iu  the  shape  of  an 
essay  by  Mrs.  Loftie  on  the  Dining-room.*  Tho 
book  has  less  that  is  absolutely  absurd  than 
some  others  of  the  .scries,  partly  perhaps  be- 
cause the  author  gives  herself  a wider  range 
than  mere  fashions  of  decoration,  by  adopting 
the  mott-o  that  “ the  best  ornament  for  a 
dining-room  is  a well-cooked  dinner,”  which 
enables  her  to  include  in  her  treatment  of  the 
subject  a good  many  remarks  upon  systems  of 
dining  and  on  what  may  bo  called  iu  a gonerol 
wav  “social  topics,”  iu  regard  to  which  her 
remarks  are  generally  sensible ; though  we 
must  take  most  decided  objection  to  one  of  Her 
theories,  that  breakfast  is  a meal  to  which 
people  may  bo  expected  and  allowed  to  come 
lazily  in  at  any  time  that  suits  them,  aud  that 
consequently  tho  room  in  which  breakfast  is 
carried  on  should  necessarily  be  provided  with 
special  conveniences  for  keeping  things  hot,  for 
the  siipply  of  late  arrivals.  That  a largo 
number  of  English  people,  especially  of  the 
wealthier  class,  do  adopt  this  lazy  and  unsocial 
svstem  is  quite  true  ; but  we  jirotest  against 
any  arraugemeuts  being  made  for  its  encourage- 
ment or  palliation,  as  distinctly  immoral.  People 
who  come  doivulate  and  irregularly  to  breakfast, 
even  when  alone,  very  seldom  do  much  good  iu 
the  world  (of  course,  we  except  those  whose 
vocations  necessarily  cause  them  to  work  late 
at  night) ; and  when  in  company  with  others 
usually  make  them  uncomfortable.  Such  per- 
sons d'eserve  to  bo  uncomforCablo  themselves, 
and  ought  not  to  have  contrivances  for  keeping 
things  hot  for  them. 

It  must  be  o^Tied,  however,  that  the  motte 
on  Mrs.  Loftie’s  title-page  leads  one  to  expect 
au  essay  ou  cookery",  and  it  is  a little  inconsistent 
to  tell  us,  to  begin  with,  that  the  dinner  is  tho 
chief  thing,  and  proceed  to  describe  everything 
but  that.  In  fact,  the  author  is  so  excursive  as 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  some  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  making  a book  out  of  “ the 
dining-room”  at  all.  Two  of  these  excursive 
pieces  of  criticism  we  eutirely  agree  with  ; that 
in  which  the  gross  'absurdity  of  rendering  small 
articles  of  everyday  use  “ornamental”  by 
making  them  in  the  shape  of  something  intended 
for  quite  a different  object, — a straw  hat  for  a 
butter-cooler,  and  so  on, — is  stigmatised;  and 
the  remarks  on  tho  necessity  that  colour,  like 
music,  should  be  “ iu  tune,”  and  that  the  hai-mony 
of  any  special  scheme  of  colouring  is  capable  of 
being  deduced  on  scientific  principles  analogous 
to  those  which  regulate  the  harmony  of  tones. 
The  parallel  is  not  quite  preci.se,  and  must  not 
be  pushed  too  far  ; but  it  is  something  to  find  in 
the  “Art  at  Home”  Series  anything  that  can  be 
called  a real  principle  independent  of  fashion.  The 
illustrations  showing  types  of  furniture  are 
rather  better,  and  certainly  more  consistent 
with  the  theories  expressed  in  the  book,  than  is 
the  case  in  “The  Drawing-room”;  one  design 
for  a table  (p.  61)  is,  however,  very  bad,  and 
shows  that  the  writer  does  not  think  how  the 
article  is  made;  if  she  did,  she  ought  to  have 
perceived  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  thick  knob 
in  the  centre  of  tho  legs,  more  than  one-half  of 
the  material  out  of  which  each  leg  is  mad© 
would  have  to  be  cut  to  waste  ; tho  design  is  con- 
tradictory of  the  proper  process  of  manufacture, 
and  such  design  is  always  bad.  For  the  rest,  tho 
book  is  sprinkled  with  the  usual  small  conceits, 
recommendations  to  whitewash  and  paper  your 
own  walls,  and  indulge  in  other  fiddle-faddle 
work  which  might  do  very  well  to  servo 
as  an  amusement  for  people  who  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  or  whoso  education  has 
not  fitted  them  for  any  better  way  of 


* The  DioiDC-room.  By  Mrs.  Loftie.  London:  Mac- 
miilan  4 Co.  1876. 
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employing  their  time.  There  are  the  asual 
recommendations  to  bunt  out  old  tljings,  instead 
of  considering  how  new  things  may  be  made  as 
good.  Like  the  rest  of  her  clique,  Mrs.  Loftie 
has  a contempt  for  architects,  and  imagines  tliat 
■whatever  they  do  that  is  contrary  to  her  ideas 
proceeds  from  negligence  or  ignorance.  She 
complacently  tells  us  that  “if  builders  and 
architects  ever  allowed  the  idea  to  cross  their 
minds  that  houses  were  places  to  live  in'*  a 
kitchen  on  the  same  floor  as  the  dining-room,  in 
an  ordinary  street  house,  miglit  be  most  con-  ' 
venient,  as  there  might  be  a “ buttery-hatch  ” 
for  the  direct  delivery  of  the  dinner  through  the 
wall  from  the  kitchen  ; and  in  another  place  she 
laments  that  lifts  are  so  seldom  used  in  small 
houses,  and  points  out  that  where  the  dining- 
room i,s  over  the  kitchen  it  could  be  so  ca.sily 
done  ; all  that  is  wanted  is  a kind  of  cupboard 
in  the  corner  communicating  -with  both  floors ; 
and  certainly  a better  contrivance  for  bringing 
all  the  smells  of  cooking  into  the  dining-room 
as  a preliminary  to  the  dinner,  could  not  bo 
imagined.  That,  ho'wever,  is  a trifle  wliich  is 
below  Mrs.  Loftic’s  consideration,  and  which 
only  an  architect  would  condescend  to  think 
about. 


“CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE.”* 
Macaulay’s  eloquent  description  of  the  Church 
of  England  after  its  separation  from  that  of 
Rome,  is  a striking  eulogium  of  the  judicious 
middle  course,  the  results  of  which  may  he  said 
to  have  left  this  island  more  politically  happy 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  policy  is  con- 
firmed  and  illustrated  by  a smooth  couplet  of 
Pope,  himself  a member  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive institution  among  men, — 

" Bo  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 

Nor  yet  ihe  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.” 

Whether  in  religion  or  politics,  in  mundane 
things  of  both  a general  and  an  individual 
character,  the  Englishman’s  happy  medium  is 
pursued  and  attained.  In  artistic  matters  the 
same  thing  is  witnessed  ; if  a project,  no  matter 
what,  has  to  bo  executed,  it  is  done  not  with  the 
order  and  regularity  of  conventionalised  method 
as  in  Prance,  nor  with  the  rough  procedure  of 
stui-dy  and  heretical  initiation  as  in  America  or 
Australia.  Englishmen  hesitate  to  regard  “ the 
old”  iu  a utilitarian  spirit;  they  decline  to 
accept  “the  new”  if  it  have  nothing  but  a 
sentiment  to  recommend  it.  We  remember  to 
have  witnessed  the  opposing  results  of  old- 
world  traditions  and  new-world  education  on 
the  soil  of  Egypt  itself : at  the  half-way  house 
between  England  and  the  Antipodes.  Towards 
the  close  of  an  afternoon  in  May,  a few  years 
ago,  we  were  entering  the  city  of  Grand  Caii'o 
on  the  line  of  railway  from  Suez  ; and  we  then 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  great  mosque  of 
Mehemet  Ali  towering  in  front  of  irs.  In  the 
next  carriage  were  some  Australians ; their 
heads  stretched  ont  of  window  were  directed 
towards  the  factory  chimney  which  broke 
our  view  of  the  Pyramids.  “There,”  cried 
wo,  “ arc  the  Pyramids  ! ” “ The  what  P ” 

inquired  they ; and  while  wc  saw  only  the 
Pyramids  they  saw  nothing  but  the  factory 
chiraucy.  Tho  next  day  the  Australians,  a 
Frenchman,  and  ourselves,  reached, — after  hard 
climbing,  which  a small  army  of  Arabs  pretended 
to  aid, — the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Gazing, 
as  wc  all  did,  on  an  expanse  of  nothingness,  tho 
Frenchman  broke  silence  by  lamenting  the  want 
of  an  administration  which  would  have  placed 
Cheops’s  monument  iu  the  midst  of  a vast  8quai*e 
with  fountains,  waterfalls,  aven-aes  of  trees  if 
not  sphinxes,  surrounded  by  a boulevard  of 
restaurants,  cafes,  and  cafAconcerts.  The 
Australians  were  differently  inspired.  Had 
Cheops  chosen  Melbourne  or  Sydney  for  tho  seat 
of  immortality  and  built  a pyramid  there, 
Barnum’s  representatives  would  have  “ runup  ” 
an  ea.sy  stair  and  a neat  handrail ; tram-cars 
would  have  conveyed  passengers  with  return- 
tickets  from  the  city  to  the  Pyi-amid  top.  The 
Englishmen,  descended  of  an  exceptional  race, 
and  being  the  citizens  of  a country  with  an 
exceptional  metropoiis,  took  a middle  course: 
they  said  nothing. 

That  “ nothing  ” so  exactly  describes  the 
situation  in  which  London  is  placed  with  regard 
to  her  promised  obelisk,  it  is  so  truly  illustrative 
of  the  chaos  iu  which  all  matters  relating  to 
metropolitan  adornment,  or  even  improvement, 
are  plunged,  that  we  have  ventured  to  introduce 

* Cleopatra's  Needle  : with  Biief  Notes  ou  Egypt  and 
Egyptian  Obelisks.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  E.R.S.  Lon- 
don : Brain  & Co. 


onr  otvn  contribution  to  the  ali'cady  numerous 
stories  of  Egyptian  travel.  Though,  iu  spite  of 
po.ssiblo accidents,  “Cleopatra’sXccdlc”  islikely 
soon  to  reach  the  hanks  of  the  Thames,  nothing 
is  decided  concertiing  its  destination,  nor,  as  far 
as  wo  can  perceive,  does  it  seem  to  bo  any- 
body’s  duty  to  collect  the  fragments  of  public 
opinion  and  evolve  out  of  them  a mature  de- 
cision. All  that  is  absolutely  certain  is  that 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  has  chosen  to  make  the 
nation  an  eccentric  and  a munificent  gift,  and 
that  pending  its  formal  presentation  he  has 
published  as  readable  a book  as  it  is  possible  to 
write  upon  a subject  on  which  nearly  every 
Egyptologist  differs,  and  in  the  elucidation  of 
winch  the  “ authorities  ” themselves  are  admit- 
tedly astray. 

Suclj  being  the  case,  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  has, 
perhaps  wisely,  made  a book  to  attract  public 
curiosity  rather  than  one  to  confound  private 
learning.  Of  course,  he  is  an  enthusiast  ; 
why  should  he  not  be  ? Because  a man  is 
scientific  and  endowed  with  faith,  although 
a philosopher,  shall  he  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  making  sly  cuts  at  “ moral  fitness  ” 
or  commanding  by  appropriate  references  to 
Biblical  story  the  attention  of  a Tli-wackum  as 
well  as  a Sqnai-e  ? Must  even  an  obelisk  from 
Syene  be  measured  by  that  modern  standard 
which  Thackeray  denounced  as  a miserable 
little  two-foot  rule  ? We  confess  to  having  en- 
joyed  the  book,  and  though  we  distinctly  decline 
to  believe  that  that  famous  sycamore  tree  near 
the  site  of  tho  Egyptian  Heliopolis  was  big 
enough  in  the  year  one  to  shade  a Holy  Family, — 
and  though  we,  as  critics,  persist  in  pointing  out 
that  Catherine  do  Medici  died  a hundred  years 
before  our  Charles  II.  died,  and  that  possibly 
Henry  II,  of  France  is  intended  at  page  36, — wo 
heartily  praise  the  style  of  gossiping  narra- 
tive that  the  author  of  “ Cleopatra’s  Needle  ” has 
used  to  make  Englishmen  familiar  with  the 
half-legcndary  stories  bound  up  in  his  magni- 
ficent present  to  them.  Here  is  a specimen  of 
Mr.  Wilson’s  mode  of  describing  what  is  interest- 
ing alike  to  Marazion  and  to  Capo  Town  : — 
“ This  maritime  power  of  Egypt  calls  to  mind 
two  leading  prejudices  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
which  very  much  influenced  their  destiny  : they 
were  averse  to  change,  preferring  in  all  things 
to  remain  as  they  were,  rather  than  risk  the 
uncertainty  of  reform  ; and,  secondly,  they  had 
a religious  horror  of  the  ocean,  believing  it  to 
be  a breach  of  the  divine  law  to  endeavour  to 
subdue  it,  and  attempt  to  navigate  it.  There- 
fore, when  wo  hear  of  ships  from  Alexandria 
finding  their  way  tlu-ough  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
(otherwise  tho  Straits  of  Gibraltar)  to  England, 
we  recognise  at  once  the  adventures  of  neigh- 
bouring nations,  particularly  that  of  tho  Plicnni- 
cians,  who  traded  with  Cornwall,,  exchanging 
wheat  for  metal  more  than  500  years  before 
tho  Christian  Era,  Tho  last  of  the  Egyptian 
kings,  Nectanebo  IL,  made  a struggle  against 
this  ancient  prejudice,  and  fitted  up  a fleet  in 
the  Red  Sea  manned  by  Phconicians.  His  ships, 
steering  steadily  to  the  south,  and  afterwards 
following  tho  lino  of  the  coast,  sncceeded  in 
rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reaching 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  so  accomplishing 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  The  voyage 
lasted  between  two  and  throe  years,  and  the 
captain  retunied  in  safety  to  Egypt,  bnt  without 
his  ships ; he  consequently  failed  to  obtain 
credit  for,  or  belief  in,  his  success.” 

Page  after  page  contains  some  bit  of  informa- 
tion or  historical  allusion  incidental  to  obelisks 
in  general.  Pompey’s,  or  rather  Diocletian’s, 
pillar  at  Alexandria,  which  wo  remember  to 
have  seenpointing  heavenwards  out  of  an  uneven, 
a dirty  and  barren  open  space  j the  siege  of 
Alexandria  by  Diocletian;  Cairo,  the  queen  of 
Eastern  cities  to  all  those  who  do  not  know 
India ; the  rainfall  at  Thebes ; Dean  Stanley 
and  the  sphinx;  the  Nile  voyage;  mummies; 
Queen  Hatasou ; the  manufacturer  of  antiques  ; 
the  obelisks  in  tho  British  Museum ; hiero- 
glyphics, inscriptions,  and  a host  of  minor  things, 
ai'o  lightly  touched  upon  in  an  easy  and  amusing 
manner.  The  total  number  of  obelisks  said  to 
be  standing  is,  according  to  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson, 
twenty-nine,  and  of  these  only  six  remain  stand- 
ing in  Egypt  itself;  that  is  to  say,  one  at  Alex- 
andria,  one  at  Heliopolis,  two  at  Karnak,  one  at 
Luxor  and  one  at  Philm.  Bnt  there  are  at  least 
four  obeli.sks  intact  and  erect  at  Kamak,  two  of 
which,— a pair  not  above  20  ft.  high,  and  with 
the  lotos-leaf  ornament  carved  upon  their 
faces, — are  rcuiai'kablo  exceptions  to  tho  Egyp- 
tian monolith.  We  cannot  venture  to  give  the 
1 size  of  the  larger  obelisks  at  Karnak,  though  ' 


Mr.  Wilson,  as  tho  latest  -writer  upon  the  sub" 
ject,  is  bold  enough  to  say  that  one  is  75  ft- 
and  another  97  ft.  6 iu.  in  height.  In  Denon’s 
great  work,  dedicated  to  the  French  army,  and 
crowned  by  the  Institute  of  France,  there  is  an 
etching  of  the  Karnak  ruins,  showing  two 
great  obelisks  in  situ.  Nothing  has  occurred  to 
disturb  them  since  Denon  sketched  them  ; only 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Luxor  contains  an 
obelisk  less, — that  which  now  murks  the  centre 
of  tho  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

Though  tho  author  of  “ Cleopatra’s  Needle  " 
quotes  confidently  and  freely  from  modem  books 
like  “ A Short  History  of  the  Egyptian  Obelisks,” 
by  1L-.  W.  R.  Cooper,  and  from  Mr.  Bonomi’s 
papers  and  Mr.  Sharpe’s  works  on  obelisks  and 
other  Egyptian  antiquities,  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  tho  fact  that  in  the  very  first  years  of 
this  century  a learned  French  architect,  Ronde- 
let  by  name,  published  in  his  great  work  ou  tho 
“Art  do  BiUir,”  a comparative  view  of  twenty- 
six  obelisks  together  with  some  of  their  bases, 
and  a more  or  loss  accurate  table  of  heights  iu 
feet,  metres,  and  other  measures.  We  mention 
this  because  though  Rondelet’s  learned  and 
comprehensive  work  is  known  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  more  than  one  subsequent  book  on 
building, he  has  not  becnsufficiently  credited  with 
the  honour  of  early  researches  into  the  matter  of 
obelisks.  To  Mi*.  Wilson’s  book  is  added  an  ap- 
pendix in  which  several  letters,  amongst  others 
a valuable  one  from  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  to  Lord 
Henry  Lennox,  and  quotations,  amongst  others 
two  from  the  Builder  of  1851,  are  printed.  The 
book  itself  concludes  with  an  allusion  to  tho 
transport  of  our  obelisk  to  London  and  its 
proper  site.  “ Since  the  prospect  of  its  arrival 
has  dawned,”  says  the  donor,  “many  have 
shown  an  interest  in  its  disposal.  Its  earlies^t 
friend  was  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  who  considered 
it  worthy  of  one  of  the  noblest  sites  in  London  ; 
and  secs  iu  that  site  a ‘ moral  fitness.’ 
Indeed,  to  ourselves  [that  is,  to  Mr.  Wilson] 
the  question  is  not  so  much, — '\vher6  it  will 
look  the  best ; as,  where  it  will  best  be  preserved 
and  appreciated  and  we  certainly  know  of  no 
spot  in  the  metropolis  so  fitting  in  every  respect 
as  St.  Stephen’s-green,  otherwise  Parliament- 
square,  -with  its  noble  and  venerable  monuments 
and  traditions.  We  could  point  out  many  good 
spots  for  its  erection,  but  none  better  ; and  when 
the  great  height  of  the  monument  is  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  obstacles  to  moving  it 
through  a crowded  city  arc  considered,  wo 
ought  to  be  more  than  content  -with  the  pre- 
cincts of  Westminster  Abbey  as  its  ultimate 
resting-place.”  Wo  are  sorry  to  differ,  in  this 
one  paiticxilar,  with  our  friend,  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson;  and  to  differ  unreservedly.  We  ha\o 
already  more  than  once  printed  onr  opinioi  a 
about  the  proper  site  for  such  a trophy  as  the 
coming  obelisk;  and  nothing  has  occurred  to 
alter  them. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURh 
OF  RUSSIA  IN  THREE  ERAS.* 

III.  The  Renaissance  Style,  a.d.  1689-1858. 

With  tho  foundation  of  the  new  capital  of 
Russia — St.  Petersburg — the  latter  became  tho 
centre  of  Government,  and,  like  Kief  and  Mos- 
cow, tho  field  for  tho  further  development  of 
architecture,  at  first  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
evidently  bon*o'v\’ed,  and  subsequently  in  build- 
ings in  the  national  style.  In  the  time  of  Peter 
tho  Great,  and  tlui-ing  the  reign  of  his  im- 
mediate  successors,  chui*ches  were  built  partly 
as  the  necessity  arose,  and  partly  in  comme- 
moration of  historical  events.  Judging  from 
the  existing  memorials  of  those  times  the 
arcliitecturo  did  not  present  any  new  ele- 
ments in  the  proportions  and  parts  of  tho 
Byzantine  style,  •which  was  revived  by  the 
national  taste  of  the  sixteenth  century,  what 
has  been  added  is  a scarcely  perceptiblo  light- 
ness. We  see  this  in  two  churches  of  that 
pei’iod,  which  have  been  preserved  and  aftei*- 
wards  restored;  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  built 
as  a memorial  of  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  restored  in  1756;  and  that  of  Samsonee, 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  battlo  of 
Paltava,  and  restored  in  1728.  To  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great  belongs  also  the  Church  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  within  the  fortress,  also  subse- 
quently restored  ; this  structure  boasts  the 
highest  belfi*y-towcr  or  steeple  in  St.  Petersburg, 
built  by  Ballcs,  a Dutch  architect, — it  is  383  ft. 
in  height.  But  from  the  year  17-19,— from  the 
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flate  of  the  arrival  in  Enegia  m the  reign  of 
Elizaveta  Petrovna,  of  Count  Kastrelli,— ecclcBi- 
aatica!  arcLitectare  was  again  resuscitated.  ILe 
finest  specimen  of  Rastrelli’s  style  is  the  Cathe- 
dral  of  the  Smolny*  Monastery 
situated  on  the  finest  site  of  the  capital  at  its 
hiehest  point  at  the  great  bend  of  the  river  Aeva, 

it  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  reigns 

supreme  over  the  locality  surrounding  it. 
Havine  a broad  foundation,  vnth  plenty  of  room 
for  the  internal  development  of  an  extensive 
church,  the  exterior  face  of  the  structure  is 
decorated  ^vith  Gothic  lightness,  but  without  the 

least  trace  of  the  abuse  of  it.  n 

for  the  exterior  have  been  brought  together  all 
the  elements  of  the  Renaissance  style,  small 
light  Corinthian  pillars,  pediment,  and  fnezes, 
and  semicircular  and  circular  window-openings. 

The  Byzantine  domes  undergo  a complete 
transformation;  from  being  ivide  and  massive 
they  become  round  and  light,  often  transformed 
into  fieches  and  thin  points.  The  modem  archi- 
tecture, by  its  light,  airy  character,  imparts  to 
the  buildings  almost  a poetic  character,  and 
contributes  in  a marvellous  degree  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape.  This  is  the  reason  why 
Rastrelli’s  stylo  gains  so  much  m open  and  lotty 
localities  : this  is  the  prominent  situation  ot  tHO 
Smolny  Cathedral  and  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
at  Kief  ; the  latter  may  he  considered  as  one  ol 
the  finest  productions  of  this  architect.  But 
the  great  Renaissance  movement  made  a deep 
impression  upon  art. 

The  imitation  of  great  models  became  the 
rage.  The  Cathedral  ot  St.  Peter  ot  Koine 
esercised  a most  fascinating  influence  on  artists 
Btndying  Italian  art,  and  it  couldnot  be  otherwise, 
seeing  that  on  this  stracture  were  engaged  the 
greatest  artists  the  world  ever  produced.  At 
St.  Petersburg,  after  the  model  of  this  cele- 
brated edifice,  was  liailt  the  Cathoib-al  of  Uor 
Lady  of  Kazan.  The  general  view  of  the  chni-oh 
from  the  side  of  the  Nctsky  perspective  presents 
a portico  ndth  sis  columns,  with  an  attic  and  the 
dome  above,  and  on  each  side  a semicircular 
colonnade,  formed  of  sisty-six  oolnmna,  each 
having  a diameter  of  2S0  ft.  Tho  extonor  of 
the  main  body  of  the  structure  is  decorated 
with  the  elements  of  the  Corinthian  order,  pre- 
senting pilasters  at  the  sides  of  vvido  square 
windows,  arranged  in  two  stories,  while  tbe  top 
windows  are  smaller  in  size,— a massive  and 
elaborate  comice,  and  a high  attic  along  the  top 
edge  of  the  building.  There  are  three  porticos 
on  the  north,  south,  and  west  sides  ; tho  largest 
one  is  at  tho  western  entrance.  The  walls  are 
faced  u-ith  a kind  of  yellow-grey  freestone,  and 
the  capitals,  bas-reliefs,  and  statues  are  made 
of  the  same  material.  The  architraves  are  com- 
posed of  entire  slabs.  The  bases  of  the  columns 
and  pilasters  are  of  cast-iron.  The  portico  over 
tho  northern  entrance  is  decorated  wth  ciHossal 
bronze  statues  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  Grand 
Prince  Vladimir,  St.  Alexander  Nefsky,  and  bt. 
Andrew,  cast  by  Yakimoff ; the  first  af^r  the 
model  by  Martios,  tho  two  others  are  by  1 imen- 
off,  and  the  latter  by  Demuth.  The  doors  on 
this  side  aro  cast  in  bronze,  according  to  the 
oricriuals  by  Batister  in  tho  Florence  Cathedral. 
The  facing  of  tho  walls  has  suffered  fro^i  tho 
weather.  The  other  doors  are  of  wood.  Ihose 
two  circumstances  give  to  the  catheiU-al  a 
ueflected  and  unfinished  appeai-auce,  which 
shows  itself  also  in  tho  empty  niches  of  the  re- 
maining porticos,  evidently  formed  for_  similar 
statues.  This  is  easfiy  understood,  seeing  that 
the  cathedral  was  consecrated  lu  and  that 

oit^ht  years  later  tho  foundation  was  laid  ot  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac,  attracting  to  it  the  whole 
of  tho  artistic  power  of  the  Empire.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazau  is 
exceedingly  grand,  as  with  its  arclntectnra 
beauty  is  combined  an  extraordinary  simpbci  y . 
The  plan  of  the  church  is  a Latin  cross,  being 
23S  ft.  long  and  182  ft.  wide  ; tho  western  arch 
occupies  the  space  of  81ft.  The  height  from 
the  fioor  to  the  top  of  the  vaultmg  is  6.3  tt.,  and 
to  the  top  of  the  dome  151  ft.  The  dome  rises 
over  the  middle  of  tho  cathedral,  ornamented 
with  pilasters,  and  lighted  by  sixteen  windows, 
and  covered  with  a double  vaulting.  From  the 
four  piers  which  support  the  dome,  extends  to 
the  high  altar  and  to  the  thi-ee  mam  dwi-s 
of  tho  church  a colonnade,  formed  of  four 
rows  of  Corinthian  pillars  of  polished  FmJaud 
granite,  tho  monoliths  forming  the  shafts  of  the 
columns  aro  35  ft.  in  height  and  3 ft.  6 m.  m 
diameter,  their  bases  and  capitals  are  of  bronze , 
the  capitals  of  tlie  Corinthian  order  are  rcmaik- 


able  for  their  elaborate  design,  instead  of 
rosettes  in  the  middle  of  the  top  edge  heads  of 
chembims  are  introduced.  The  silver  ikonastasu 
of  the  hin-h  altar  was  made  from  the  design  ot 
the  architect.  Ton;  the  four  jasper  pillars  on 
each  side  of  tho  “royal  gates”  (leading  into  the 
altar,  and  forming  part  of  the  ikonostas)  cost 
8 0001.  One  of  tho  most  striking  features  iii  Gus 
ikonostas  are  the  branches  which  twine  round  the 
top  semicircle  and  the  crosses  arranged  on  it, 
and  showing  through  the  interstices  the  bright 
crimson  altar  curtain  behind.  All  this  is  execi^ed 
with  good  taste  and  excellent  fimsh.  ike 
quantity  of  solid  silver  used  on  the  ikonostas 
amounts  to  2,.t701b,,  and  for  the  embossmg 
chasing  alone  of  this  silver  "’as  paid  30, OW 
The  “Royal  Gates,”*  which  weigh  720  lb.,  and 
tho  balustrade  in  front  of  the  altar-sttfps  are 
plated  with  solid  silver.  Tho  rays  above  the 
Utes  arc  also  of  solid  silver,  thickly  gilt,  and 
surround  the  word  “God,”  formed  of  precious 
stones.  The  place  or  throne  for  the  emperor, 
and  the  pulpit  for  the  preacher  (placed  near  the 
two  piers  supporting  the . dome,  opposite  the 
altar),  as  well  as  the  fioor  of  tho  cIi^cIb  are  of 
marble  of  various  colours,  from  the  Govein- 
ments  of  Olonets  and  Finland,  and  some  from 
the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  steps 
leading  to  the  altar  and  to  the  emperor  a seat, 
and  the  preacher’s  pulpit,  are  of  jasper.  The 

statnes  and  bas-reliefs  areofplasteraud  alabaster. 

Tho  paintings  in  the  church  are  e^cuted  by  the 
Russian  artists  Egorof,  Shebouyef,  Borovikoffs^, 
and  Bessonny.  As  deserving  special  attention 
are  pointed  out  the  paintings  on  tho  piers  repre- 
senting  episodes  from  the  lives  of’  the  three 
prelates.”  The  dome,  together  with  the  cross, 
rises  to  a height  uf  231  ft.  from  tho  level  of  the 
ground,  and,  besides  sixteen  windows,  is  orna- 
mented with  a coronal  of  round  window-open- 
imra  Tho  aggregate  cost  of  the  structure 
Counted  to  6 15,0001.  Tho  chief  ar  Jitect  was 
ilr  Voeronikhine.  It  is  noticeable  that  all  the 
materials  for  the  construction  of  this  church 
were  obtained  in  the  country,  and  that  all  the 
decorations  and  ornamentations  were  effected 
by  Kussian  artists.  Of  the  churches  erected  m 
Russia  after  tho  Kazan  Cathedral  ghould  bo 
noticed  those  of  Troitsky  (Trinity)  and  Proobra- 
iensky  (Transfiguration).  Both  these  churches 
resemble  each  other  in  their  general  architoc. 
tnral  features  i but  Hie  most  noteworthy  is  the 
Troitsky  Cathedral.  It  was  conseorated  in  l»d», 
and  owing  to  its  height  (266  ft  ) and  classica 
form  is  exceedingly  attractive.  Near  tho  central 
.Treat  dome  are  grouped  four  smaller  opes,  placed 
over  the  thi-ee  principal  naves.  This  group  of 
domes,  on  a lofty,  S-^ceful  and  well-propor- 
tioned edifice,  imparts  wonderful  beauty  to  the 
whole.  Corresponding  to  each  side  dome  are 
four  porticoes,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
elaborate  friezes,  bas-reliefs,  and  capitals,  rho 
columns  are  of  a beautiful  shape  and  propor- 
tions. This  cathedral  can  be  seen  at  a distance 
of  20  versts  all  round,  and  in  fine  p-eather  pro- 
duces a most  charming  effect,  with  its  azure 
blue  cupolas  dotted  with  golden  stars. 

Wo  have  now  to  describe  the  most  celebrated 
cathedral  in  Russia,  that  of  St.  m 

St  Petersburg,  ou  the  construction  ot  whicti, 
durino-  half  a century  enormous  sums  were  ex- 
pende'd,  aud  employing  all  the  artistic  strength 
of  the  empire.  Tho  cost  of  the  buildmg  was 
3 -150,0002.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac  is  situated 
in  the  very  centre  of  tho  town,  near  the  Neva ; 
from  tho  opposite  side  of  which  is  disclosed  a 
beautiful  view  of  this  edifice,  audalso  inanoblique 
dii-ection  from  the  Admiralty,  situated  in  the 
centre  uf  the  junctionof  the  three prmcipalstroets 
of  the  capital.  Ou  the  two  sides  of  the  cathedi-al 
are  two  splendid  squares,  laid  out  with  flowers, 
shrubberies,  &c. ; one  containing  tho  monument 
to  Nicolas  I.,  the  other  tho  celebrated  statue 
of  Peter  tho  Great,  by  Falconnet.  This  church 
is  the  highest  structure  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
towers  above  the  surrounding  lofty  buildings  of 
that  part  of  the  town.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Au.Tuate  Richard  do  Moutferraudt,  who  had 
already  gained  notoriety  in  tho  erection  of  the 
celebrated  monument  to  Alexander  I.,  a granite 
monolith  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  In  the 
construction  of  tho  huildiug,  besides  ilout- 
ferrandt,  all  the  most  celebrated  Russian 
artists  of  tho  last  half  - century  took  pare, 
among  whom  we  may  mentiuu  Bmlow,  bhe- 
bouyef,  S&eiben,  Bruuui,  Bassin,  Vitali,  and 
Klodt.  In  the  technical  execution  were  engaged 


- At  prescLt  a school  for  youag  Udiea  of  noble  birlb. 
ipportedby  lue  State. 


• The  ikonostas  has  three  entrances,  the 

■‘royal  gates"  being  in  tho  centre.  They  are  so  called 
symbolically,  beause  the  form  of  the  entrance  to  the  throne 
(altar)  of  the  King  of  lleareu. 


the  best  works  and  factories  of  the  capital.  For 
materials,— the  marble  was  obtamod  chieUy 
from  abroad,  and  tho  gi-anite  from  the  quarries 
in  Finland.  At  the  head  of  all  this  actnuty 
stood  tho  late  Emperor  Nicolas  I.,  whose  iron 
%vill,  constant  care,  and  soheitude  were  iiistru- 
mental  in  forwarding  the  rapid  accomplishment 
of  tills  gigantic  undertaking.  _ • n 

That  the  works  proceeded  rapidly,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  of  tho  technical  arts  con- 
nected with  them  had  to  be  established  of 
which  nothing  had  been  known  for  tho  last 
centui-y  in  Russia.  As  an  example  may  bo 
taken  tho  production  of  mosaics.  Tho  Emperor 
Nicolas  wishing  to  have  the  same  apphed  to  the 
representation  of  religious  subjects  m the  new 
cathedral,  in  1851  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
a manufactory  was  established,  and  ui  18o8  the 
whole  of  the  lower  tier  of  the  Ikonostas  was 
decorated  udth  mosaic  pictures  of  enormous 
dimensions.  In  executing  tho  erection  of  this 
buildmg,  Montferrandt  not  only  demonstratea 
that  he  had  full  knowledge  of  those  sublime 
laws  of  architecture  wliich  impart  to  the  most 
rio'antic  proportions  and  complicated  details  the 
impression  of  grace  and  simplicity,  but  that  he 
know  how  to  overcome  a multitude  of  dimculties. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  had  strict  lu- 
iunctions  to  keep  to  the  exact  site  on  whicli 
kood  the  former  church,  and  besides  to  iiresei've 
intact  the  parts  of  tho  old  altars  which  had  been 
consecrated.  Tho  general  appearance  uf  tho 
church  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  it  is  against 
thisveiw  simplicity  that  many  short-sighted 
people — the  seekers  of  powerful  but  nou-endurmg 
impressions— raise  their  objections.  It  is  a 
rectangular  case,  on  which  is  placed  a dome  of 
nearly  the  same  height  as  tho  former.  Each 
side  of  this  square  mass  has  a classical  portico, 
the  substructure  of  the  great  dome,  sm-roundecl 
by  a circular  full  and  elegant  colonnade ; then  tho 
transition  from  tho  rounded  lines  of  the  donie 
to  the  straight  lines  of  the  foundation  is  smoothed 
off  by  four  small  cupola  belfry  towers,  aiul 
fur-sculptured  ornaments  at  the  corners  <n  the 
top  edge  of  the  body  of  tho  building.  These 
are  all  the  salient  features  of  the  extenor  of  the 
church.  , . , , 

There  exists  a theory  m art  which  does 
not  recognise  the  composition  of  the  round  colon- 
nade ivith  a rectangular  base,  but  here  the  vio- 
lation of  the  artistic  taste  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  history  of  the  architecture,  which  recognises 
tho  lawfulness  of  such  a composition,  ihus 
Montferrandt  in  this  instance  was  influenced 
by  the  example  of  Michelangelo  himself,  and 
a host  of  ecclesiastical  structures,  as  mucli  as 
he  was  restricted  in  the  general  disposition  by 
the  plan  previously  composed.  However,  it  is 
but  just  to  acknowledge  that  tho  architect  has 
come  victoriously  out  of  tho  struggle,  it  is 
only  from  a distance,  from  the  sides  and  trom 
acertain  height,  that  one  perceivesthe  abnormal 
composition,  but  viewed  from  the  front  at  a short 
distance,  the  harmony  of  theeffect  is  not  distm'bed 
in  the  least.  The  dome  itself  consists  of  three 
separate  cupolas  ; the  first,  a spherical  one,  de- 
corated  with  paintings  seen  from  the  interior  ot 
the  cathedral,  the  second  of  a conical  shape  seen 
through  the  opening  of  tho  first,  decorated  with 
rays  formed  of  shining  brasswork  terminating 
at  the  lantern,  tho  thii-d  dome  is  the  gilt  one 
seen  from  the  outside.  The  two  first  domes,  i.c., 
the  hemispherical  and  conical, _ are  formeil  ot 
cast-iron  ribs  secured  to  a cast-iron  ring  resting 
on  the  top  of  the  brickwork  of  tho  drum  of  the 
trreat  dome,  thus  forming  the  key  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  ironwork,  and  the  copper-gijt  root 
of  the  dome  is  fixed  ou  iron  rafters  i-estiiig  on 
the  ribs  of  the  conical  vaulting.  The  space  be- 
tween  the  ribs  of  the  first  two  cupolas,  the 
hemispherical  and  conical,  with  the  view  to 
lightness,  instead  of  bricks,  is  filled  ^‘tli 
hollow  cylinders  of  burnt  clay  (witli  all  this 
licrhtened  construction  the  aggregate  weight  ol 
the  dome  is  2,197  tons,  and  this  mass  is  lilted  to 
the  height  of  1-10  ft.).  The  space  between  the 
middle  conical  vaulting  and  the  attic  of  the 
dome,  where  its  gilt  roof  cominences,  is  lighted 
by  twenty-four  windows.  In  this  space,  between 
cast-iron  pillars  supporting  a splendid  system 
of  ii-on  ribs,  constructed  on  the  American 
principle,  from  tho  windows  of  the  attic  up  to 
the  lantern  under  tho  gilt  roof  winds  a heaiitiiul 
iron  spii-al  staircase,  leading  tlirough  an  opening 
to  the  lantern  inside  tho  gilt  railings.  >'.1^  come 
nuw  to  the  porticos ; looking  at  them  fii'st  m pout 
and  then  a little  sideways  we  get  a majestic 
profile  of  purely  classical  lines.  The  columns 
, are  in  the  Corinthian  style  of  the  most  sumptuous 
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kind  of  solid  dark  red  granite.  Tiie  length 
of  the  porticos  is  220  ft.,  the  length  of  the 
pediments  126  ft.,  and  height  28  ft.  The 
pediments  and  bas-reUefs  of  the  porticos  are 
executed  in  the  most  magnificent  style.  The 
granite  monoliths  on  which  the  pediments  rest 
vary  in  number  in  the  different  porticos.  The 
columns  in  the  northern  and  southern  porticos 
are  all  arranged  in  thi-ee  rows  of  sixteen  in  each 
row,  and  in  the  eastern  and  western  in  one  row 
of  eight  columns.  This  difference  in  the  porticos 
arises,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  from  the 
plan  of  the  building  having  been  made  accord- 
ing to  the  foundation  of  tho  old  chui-ch,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  eastern  and  southern 
porticos  were  added  afterwax'ds.  The  original 
plan  of  tho  church  differed  considerably  from 
that  which  was  actually  carried  out.  At  first 
the  architect  intended  to  have  only  two  porticos, 
and  to  place,  instead  of  the  four  small  towers, 
four  large  domes  like  the  Troitsa  (Trinity) 
Church,  described  above.  It  should  be  observed 
that  for  putting  up  the  heavy  columns  of  solid 
granite  the  most  careful  handling  was  necessary, 
and  the  most  strict  supervision  over  the  con- 
struction of  the  scaffolding  and  appliances,  and 
it  is  just  here  that  Montferrandt  deserves  par- 
ticular praise.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  give  the  dimensions  of  the  different  colunms 
of  the  St.  Isaac’s  Cathedral,  as  compared  with 
other  celebrated  monoliths: — 


Tlie  Alexander  Column  at  St.  Petersburg 

without  its  pedestal  and  capital 84  ft.  high 

Pompey’s  Pilluriu  Alexandria  63  ,, 

The  Obelisk  of  Sc.  Peter’s  at  Borne  78  ,, 

The  Columns  in  the  Porticos  of  St.  Isaic's 

Cathedral  56  ,, 

Of  the  Columns,  the  Pantheon  in  Borne 

(St.  Marin  de  la  Botonda)  46  ,, 

The  Columns  of  tUs  Dome  Colonnade  of 

St.  Isaac's  42  ,, 

Tho  Diocietian  and  Caracal  Towers 28  ,, 

The  Ihirty-iwo  Columns  of  the  Beirrr 
Towers  of  St.  laaao’s 26  ,, 


The  erection  of  the  columns  in  the  colonnade 
under  tho  dome  naturally  required  still  greater 
care  and  skill,  and  more  complicated  mechanism 
and  machinery.  The  marble  ceilings  of  the 
porticos  are  divided  in  their  length  into  three 
sections ; the  two  side  ones  are  flat,  and  the 
middle  one  has  a hemispherical  form.  These 
ceilings  are  ornamented  with  repoussd  brass- 
work  and  gai’lands,  beads  of  cherubim  cast  by 
the  galvanoplastic  process,  and  other  ornamen- 
tations. The  floor  of  tho  porticos  presents  a 
tesselated  pavement  of  white  marble  and  red  and 
grey  granite,  of  a beautiful  design.  Three  por- 
ticos  serve  as  vestibules  to  the  cathedral, 
which  have  magnificent  bronze  doors.  The 
eastern  portico  covers  three  semicircular  win- 
dows. In  tho  north  and  south  porticos,  near  the 
doors,  are  two  niches,  with  three  small  doors  in 
each,  with  a bas-rebef  over  the  latter.  A semi- 
circular bas-relief  crowns  each  large  door  of 
these  two  porticos.  Besides  that,  magnificent 
ba.s-reliefs  decorate  the  pediments,  and  on  the 
roof  of  the  porticos  aro  placed  statues  of  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles.  The  disposition  of  the 
bas-reliefs  and  statues  decorating  the  porticos 
is  as  follows : — In  the  north  portico  the  pedi- 
ment is  decorated  -with  a bas-relief  representing 
the  “ Resurrection  of  Christ,”  by  the  sculptor 
Lemaire.  On  the  roof  of  the  pediment  are 
placed  (from  right  to  left)  the  statues  of  the 
apostle  Peter,  and  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the 
apostle  Paul;  the  statues  of  the  wm-k  of  Vitali. 
Above  the  great  door  a bas-relief  representing 
the  “ Ci’ucifixion.”  Above  the  small  doors,  “The 
Bearing  of  the  Cross,”  and  “ The  Burial  of  Christ 
in  the  Sepulclu-e,”  by  Baron  Klodt.  The  southern 
portico,  a bas-relief  of  the  “ Adoration  of  the 
Magi,”  by  Vitali ; the  statues  of  St.  Andrew, 
St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Philip.  Bas-relief  over  the 
great  dooi-s,  the  “ Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,” 
by  Vitali,  Over  tho  small  dooi's,  the  “ Massacre 
of  the  Innocents  ” and  the  “ Appearance  of  the 
Angels  to  the  Shepherds,”  by  Professor  Login- 
offsky.  The  western  portico,  a bas-relief  of 
St.  Isaac  and  tho  Emperor  Theodosius,  by 
Vitali ; tho  statues  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Mark,  and 
St.  Bartholomew.  The  southern  portico,  a bas- 
relief,  St.  Isaac,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Simeon ; 
St.  Isaac  and  the  Emperor  Valentine,  by 
Lemaire ; the  statues  St.  James,  St.  Luke,  and 
St.  Simeon.  Prom  this  enumeration  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  sculpture 
work  fell  to  the  lot  of  Vitali  * • * * § (1794-1855). 
Vitali  belongs  to  that  class  of  artists  whoso 
talents  develop  themselves  early  in  life,  and 
who,  when  once  brought  out  upon  tho  broad 
path  of  their  career,  unfold  their  talents  in  all 


* Kuseiau  Art-Joaraal.  1853,  No,  19. 


their  splendoui’;  in  one  word,  this  is  not  a 
plodding,  laborious  worker,  but  a genius  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Besides  tho  four 
bas-reliefs  and  twelve  statues,  Vitali  produced 
the  plaster  casts  of  the  caryatides  and  four 
groups  of  angels  for  the  exterior  decorations, 
twelve  angels  for  tho  interior  decoration  of  the 
dome,  and  two  groups  for  the  high  altar.  His 
best  production,  as  also  the  best  bas-relief,  we 
consider  to  be  “The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.” 
In  this  composition  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  particularly  artistic.  Tho  artist  had  to  re- 
present in  the  attitude  and  exjjression  of  the 
Virgin  holding  the  infant  Christ  in  her  arms, 
pride  and  humility  at  the  same  time.  All  this 
will  be  found  in  the  outlines  and  position  of  the 
figure.  The  remaining  figures  of  the  bas-relief 
are  remarkable  for  the  correctness  of  the  drapeiy, 
the  beauty  of  tho  postures,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  execution.*  The  other  bas-relief  by  the 
same  artist,  St.  Isaac  and  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius, is  noteworthy  for  its  historical  inte- 
rest. There,  in  the  person  of  Theodosius,  is 
represented  Czar  Alexander  I.,  and  in  the  person 
of  the  wife  of  tho  Emperor,  the  wife  of  the 
Czar ; in  tho  figures  of  the  two  coiu’tiers,  Prince 
Volkonsky  and  Olenine.t  Montferrandt  is  also 
represented  here  holding  a model  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  two  bas-reliefs  of  Leniaii’c  (who  also 
made  the  plaster-casts  of  the  bas-relief  of  the 
Paris  Pantheon)  ai'e  not  equal  to  the  foregoing. 
One  of  them,  St.  Isaac  and  Valentine,  maybe 
regarded  as  a successful  piece  of  work,  and  is 
noteworthy  for  its  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Emperor ; but  the  other,  “ The  Resurrection  of 
Christ,”  is  characterised  by  its  dryness  and  the 
augularity  of  the  figures. 

The  large  doors  leading  into  tho  cathedral 
alluded  to  above  are  of  bronze,  from  the  models 
of  Professor  Vitali.  These  doors  arc  the  largest 
in  the  world ; and  as  regards  the  value  of  the 
material,  and  the  beauty  aud  elegance  of  the 
workmanship,  as  a first-class  aiiiistic  production 
they  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  the  other 
celebrated  productions  of  this  kind.  Let  us 
now  glance  at  the  technical  construction  of  the 
building  itself  and  the  exterior  walls.  For  tho 
purpose  of  laying  tho  new  foundation  (we  must 
recollect  that  the  cathedral  is  built  in  the  plau 
of  a former  structure,  aud  that  some  parts  of  it 
had  been  left),  trenches  were  dug  from  17  ft.  to 
21  ft.  6 in.  deep.  Into  these  treuebesj  piles 
were  driven  21  ft.  in  length,  the  space  between 
each  pile  being  14  in.  ; the  piles  were  then  cut 
level,  and  the  intervening  spaces  rammed  down 
tight ; direct  on  to  the  piles  wore  laid  two  rows 
of  granite  blocks,  in  length  from  4 ft.  G in., 
to  6 ft.  10  in.,  in  width,  3 ft.  6 in.,  and  2 ft. 
4 in.  in  thickness,  joined  together  with  ii'on 
clamps,  aud  run  in  with  lead.  Upon  this  level 
surface  was  laid  the  rubble,  11  ft.  in  height,  of 
socle  slabs  interlaid  with  graxiite  stones,  and 
occasionally  in  places  which  were  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  arches,  the  dome,  porticos,  &c.,  tho 
nibble  consisted  of  a compact  mass  of  gi’anite  ; 
all  this  is  bound  together  and  I’un  in  with  lead, 
like  the  lower  course.  The  entire  length  of  the 
foundation  is  364  ft.,  aud  the  width  315  ft.  The 
fotmdatiou  is  23rovided  with  ventilating  galleries 
21  in.  in  height. 

On  the  outside  the  foundation  is  faced  with  a 
socle  of  red  Finland  granite  placed  in  two  rows 
in  blocks  of  from  4 ft.  6 in.  to  6 ft.  10  in.  in 
length,  which  are  joined  together  with  iron 
clamijs,  and  run  iu  with  lead,  aud  finished  on 
the  outside  with  a brilbaut  polish.  The  walls 
were  laid  in  brick,  on  a course  of  granite  and 
slabs  of  paving  stone.  From  the  granite  socle 
to  the  roof  (to  a height  of  105  ft.),  the  walls  are 
faced  with  grey  Russian!  mai’ble.  The  four 
comers  of  the  building  above  the  entablature 
are  decorated  with  eight  bronze  caryatides  of 
angels,  and  higher  at  the  comers  of  the  attic 
are  placed  four  groups  of  angels  kneeling  at  the 
foot  of  tall  lamps  or  candlesticks,  ornamented 
with  garlands  aud  flowers.  The  nine  large  windows 
of  the  cathedral  dome,  30  ft.  4 in.  high,  11  ft. 
4 in.  wide,  are  ornamented  with  granite  columns 
on  consoles,  with  a cornice  above  them,  aud  with 
galvanoplastic  ornamentation.  The  substruc- 
ture of  the  colonnade  of  the  dome  is  of  brick 
covered  with  marble,  but  the  walls  of  the  dram 
aud  huitem  are  of  copper  sheets,  painted  iu 
imitation  of  marble.  In  conclu.gion  of  the 


• St.  Isaac  et  Theodose  de  Vitali,  par  A.W.,  A.B.  1810. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  69. 

t L’Adoration  doa  Magea,  Bas-relief  de  Vitala,  par  da 
Wite,  Artiste  Euase.  1846.  Vol.  iii.,  p.  1. 

i St.  Petersburg  is  built  ou  marshy  sol). 

§ This  marble  was  obtained  from  the  Kuecoaol  and  Tivai 
quarries  in  Finland,  opened  in  1819.  The  colour  of  the 
Btoue  is  whitish,  with  bluish  and  yellow  veins. 


description  of  the  exterior  we  will  here  give  the 


general  dimensions  of  the  cathedral : — 

Ft.  In. 

Height,  together  with  the  cross  333  8 

Length  from  east  to  west  366  7 

Width  from  north  to  south  320  10 

Height  of  the  tody  of  the  church,  from  the 
foundation  to  the  line  where  are  placed  the 

email  cupolas 114  4 

Height  of  dome,  from  its  base  to  the  base  of 
the  lantern 129  6 


The  interior  of  St.  Isaac’s  Cathedral  has  all 
the  attributes  of  a most  sumptuons  temple, 
with  its  quantities  of  gold,  marbles  of  various 
colours,  paintings,  statues,  malachite,  lapis-la- 
zuli, &c.  The  shape  is  that  of  a large  parallelo- 
gram, in  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  situated 
the  high  altar,  and  at  tho  sides  two  small  altars. 
The  high  altar  opposite  the  western  entrance, 
which  is  in  three  tiers,  is  decorated  with 
ikouas,  or  holy  ijictures,  in  mosaic,  with  ten 
splendid  highly -polished  malachite  pillars  in 
front  ; behind  tho  high  altar  is  tho  chapel  altar, 
of  white  marble,  transparent,  and  shiiimg  with 
the  gilding  of  the  decorations,  and  crowned  with 
a brightly-gilded  group  of  “ The  Transfiguration.” 
The  floor  is  composed  of  marble  parquette,  and 
the  walls  aud  ixillai’s  are  faced  xrith  valuable 
coloured  marbles,  with  encrustations.  The 
dome  is  decorated  xvith  twelve  figures  of  angels, 
gilt,  aud  the  vaulting  with  ornaments  and 
groups,  and  partly  with  paintings,  as  are  also 
the  niches  iu  the  lateral  naves.  These  plaffond 
IDaintings,  in  the  most  prominent  parts,  were 
executed  by  Bruni;*  the  latter  executed  also 
many  of  the  frescoes,  a row  of  which  decorates 
the  attic  above  tho  grand  coniice,  representing 
scenes  from  the  sacred  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  platfond  picture  in  the 
great  dome,  of  the  Virgin  Mary  suiTounded  by 
saints,  aud  the  Holy  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
on  the  vaulting,  were  executed,  pai-tly  by 
Brulow  aud  jjartly  by  Basin,  from  the  cartoons 
of  the  former.  The  two  groups  above  the  small 
ikonostases  are  by  Piemenoff.  The  entire  area 
of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  112,000  ft. 


CONSTANTINOPLE  : PRESENT  AND  PAST. 

No  one  at  the  present  moment  can  feel  other- 
wise than  interested  in  the  famous  capital  of  tho 
Tiu-k — Constantinople,  and  in  the  jn'cciso  look 
of  its  streets,  and  mosques,  and  other  public 
buildings.  If  the  river  which  runs  through 
London  has  given  to  it  a special  direction  aud 
character,  wliich  it  undoubtedly  has  done,  so 
most  certainly  have  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Golden  Horn,  and  the  surroimding  country, 
given  to  Constantinople  its  special  and  peculiar 
character,  and  has  made  of  it,  as  far  at  least  as 
“ site  ” goes — the  finest  city  iu  Europe,  if  not, 
in  the  world  ! The  Sultan’s  city  is  well  worth 
a little  trouble  to  get  at,  and  to  know  a little 
about, — not  exactly  in  the  ordinary  tourist’s 
way  of  looking  at  such  things,  and  as  we  are 
here  but  too  apt  to  look  at  it, — but  as  the  Tui-k 
himself  sees  it ; not  looking  down  ujjon  it  merely, 
but  to  be  in  it,  and  thus  to  see  it — as  a purely 
Tui’kish  town. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a noteworthy  fact,  not 
so  generally  apprehended  even  by  professional 
builders  and  fine-art  inventors  and  artists  as  it 
might  be,  that,  while  it  is  all  the  wide  world 
over  the  steady  aim  of  the  layers-out  and 
“ planners  ” of  modern  towns  and  cities  to  make 
all  the  streets  of  them  “ straight  streets,”  and 
quite  oven  in  width  from  one  end  of  them  to  the 
other,  and  to  as  far  as  is  possible  make  all  the 
buildings  in  such  street-ways  quite  even  in  height 
and,  we  had  almost  said,  alike  in  architectural 
character,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  aim  of 
tho  old  town-builders, — if  they  had  any  settled 
aim, — to  make  of  the  old  towns  a perfect  maze 
of  irregularities,  and  right  puzzling  ins  and  outs. 
No  one  street  is  evci',  except  by  accident, 
straight ; no  two  houses  are  alike,  either  in  width 
or  height ; no  one  architectural  thought  in  wood, 
brick,  or  stone,  is  ever  like  another.  Ail  would 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  accident,  and  each 
bouse  the  tliougbt,  tho  independent  idea,  of  a 
new  builder.  No  one  can  visit  a town  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  tho  parts  of  one  wherein  the 
old  work  yet  remains  intact,  without  note  of 
this,  and  without  a consciousness  that  ho  is 
looking,  not  at  an  organised  and  planned  result, 
or  at  systematised  art-action,  but  at  a succes- 
sion of  artistic  thoughts,  rude  enough  at  times, 
perhaps,  but  individual  aud  indeixondeut  of  each 
other,  as  tho  pictures  one  after  another  in  a 
gallery  display. 

* Description  of  Bruni’s  Cartoons,  Artiste  Bii88e,1847, 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  33,  135. 
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Now  all  this  irrcgularitT,  and  want  of  definite, 
or  indeed,  any,  plan,  is  accurately  descriptive  ot 
Constantinople  as  it  yet  is,  except,  indeed,  in 
those  parts  of  it  in  and  about  the  Im^nal 
Palace,  and  the  Government  and  public  offices, 
and  in  and  about  all  that  section  of  it  which 
has  been  the  result  of  French  influences.  All 
these  are  of  modem  growth,  and  of  to-day,  and 
are  not,  for  tho  most  part,  by  native  Turkish 
architects  and  builders  at  all,  but  by  non-Turkish 
architects  and  designers,— the  Imperial  Palace 
conspicuously  so.  But  it  is  not  with  this  that 
we  are  now  dealing,  but  with  the  purely  Turkish 
and  native  portions  of  the  city;  an  existing 
fact,  not  a little  remarkable  and  noteworthy, 
and  may  some  day  or  other,  not  very  dis- 
tant perhaps,  exercise  no  small  influence  on 
the  very  fate  of  the  imperial  city  itself.  >Ve 
have  before  ns  a pretty  fairly  accurate  pl^an  of 
the  city,  of  quite  modem  date,  and  another  ot 
it  before  tbo  “improvements"  commenced  by 
the  later  Sultans,  so  we  can  form  a pretty 
accurate  estimate  of  the  facts  as  they  were,  and 
vet  are.  In  the  first  place,  a straight  line  on 
plan  anywhere  hardly  exists ; all  the  streets  and 
narrow  ways  are  as  crooked  and  tortuous  as  they 
well  can  be,  or  as  chance  and  accident  can  well 
have  made  them.  The  houses— or  hnman  dwell- 
ing-places  shall  wo  call  them  ?— are  as  uneven 
in  width  and  height  as  they  well  can  be,  to_  suit 
perchance  simply  the  -wants  of  each  individual 
house-builder.  Every  street,  m short,  is  a 
picture,  inconvenient  enough,  for  tho  street- 
way  or  road  is  as  uneven  as  are  the  rpo's  o*  ^he 
houses  ; but  a picture  it  all  makes,  if  _tnero  bo 
any  meaning  at  all  in  that  but  too  -wide  term. 

It  was  just  such  rough  and  uneven  street-ways 
as  those,  with  a bright  sky,  and  the  dome  of 
some  mosque  in  tke  distance,  that  Turner,  at 
his  best,  loved  to  paint  and  luxuriate  in,  to 
afterwards  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy  to  be  wondered  at,  and  longed  after 
by  eager  crowds ! What  such  may  be  to  live  m 
may  be  another  matter,  but  we  are  in  Constan- 
tinile,  and  not  in  London,  not  in  our  modem 
and  ever-to-be-renewed  City,— without  dream- 
ings  or  romantic  longings.  These  strange  and 
naiTOW  ways  are,  too,  for  the  most  part,  silent, 
like  the  water-way  streets  of  Venice,  and, 
having  no  names,  you  must  needs  find  out  tor 
voursilf,  by  dint  of  instinct,  where  you  are,  and 
Which  way  to  go.  It  is  the  poetry  of  town-bmld- 
ing,  and  seems  the  very  place  for  tbose  who  will 
and  do  wander  from  Loudon  or  Pans  in  search 
of  the  “ pictaresque,”  and  for  those  who  would 
BOO  a little  into  tho  origin  ot  town  and  city 
hnilding,  and  like  to  see  how  tho  present  has 
grown,  and  does  yet  grow,  out  of  the  past,  or 
supplant  it.  , 

It  would  he  impossible,  even  by  compariDg 
Constantinople  with  any  famous  Middle-Age 
European  toim,  when  in  its  very  best  and  most 
picturesque  state,  to  surpass  the  quamtness  and 
irregularity  of  a purely  Eastern  city.  Grand 
Cairo,  Samarkand,  and  many  of  the  to^s  m 
Central  Asia,  of  which  we  get  now  and  then 
glimpses  by  happy  accident,  are  right  fall  of 
this  quaint  picturesqueness,  and  fully  bear  this 
out.  Constantinople  is  yet  in  its  way,  and  in 
tho  purely  Turkish  and  non-improved  parts  ot 
it  as  quaint  and  individual  as  any  of  these. 
We  need  not  to  point  to  any  special  part  ot  it 
that  we  know  of.  for  all  of  it  is  so  more  or  less. 
Nav  in  the  most  improved  and  modernised  and 
“ Frenchified,”- for  what  better  word  for  it  is 
there  ?— parts  of  it  this  is  apparent.  The  lurk, 
to  a certain  extent,  still  powerfully  asserts  him- 
self. Opposite  tho  great  mosque  of  the  Santa 
Sophia,  where  improvements  are  to  be  found, 
is  a quaint  street-way  of  houses  as  purely 
Eastern  and  Turkish  as  they  need  to  be.  aud 
fairly  evidence  to  plain  eyesight  what  the  Con- 
Btantinoplo  of  past  days  all  through  it  was,  a 
purely  and  entirely  Eastern  city!  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  a better  exemplar 
of  such  anywhere.  The  projecting  upper  stones 
of  the  houses,  the  narrow  half-closed  wmclo-n  s, 
the  quaint  supporting  brackets,  the  ivy  and 
other  plants  which  partly  cover  them,  and  the 
•uneven  building  from  age  or  otherwise,  all  go  to 
make  up  a characteristic  whole.  Compare  it 
with  one  of  onr  quite  new  straight-edge  streets. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  thus,  however  dimly 
and  hastily,  at  such  a city  and  such  a state  of 
things,  without  a thought  of  tho  remarkable 
man  who  gave  to  the  builders  of  it  that  religion 
which  has  made  of  it  what  it  is.  A mosque 
quite  realises  what  this  is.  The  very  simplest 
of  all  possible  buildings  is  a mosque.  We  do  not 
here  allude  to  the  famous  Santa  Sophia,  the 
Imperial  Mosque,  which  would  seem  to  have 


suffered  not  a little  by  restorations,  and  so- 
called  “beautifying”  ; but  to  those  simpler  and 
more  humble  fanes,  which  yet  preserve  tlicir 
primitivo  and  individual  character, — almost  any 
one  of  these  humbler  edifices  will  do  for  us 
here.  A mosque  may  be  quite  squap  m plan, 
and  roofed  over  by  a central  dome,  with  smaller 
ones  round  it,  aud  must  needs  have  a clock  to 
determine  the  hours  of  prayer,  a fountain  for 
ablution,  and  a minaret,  round  which  is  a slight 
gallery,  from  which  the  “ call  to  prfvyer  is 
san<^  or  chanted  at  regnlav  intervals.  On  this^ 
as  so  charactoristic  of  all  Eastern  cities,  a good 
deal  might  be  said,  for  it  necessitated  the 
graceful  minaret,  and  it  is  these  mmarets  which 
give  to  the  quaint  streets  their  peculiarly  em- 
phatic and  individual  character.  They  are  to 
be  seen  everywhere,  aud  are,  indeed,  marks  ot 
note  and  guides  to  our  whereabouts  over  the 
uneven  street-way  and  in  and  out  of  the  com- 
plicated turnings  of  this  city  of  the  Sjjtan. 

Much,  doubtless,  is  to  be  gained  in  the  future 
for  art,  and  for  tho  future  of  humpity  itself,  by 
tho  perpetual  “progress”  that  is  going  on  all 
about  us,  and  by  the  changes  that  are  pmg  on 
everywhere,  even  as  we  look  on  ; but  JJjero  is  a 
something  lost  as  well  as  gamed.  The  Con- 
stantinople of  to-day,  with  all  its  many  improve, 
meats  and  efforts  to  become  more  and  more  a 
“Western”  city,  and  to  fill  itself  with  \Vestern 
influences,  artistic  and  otherwise,  and,  mdeed, 
to  become,  as  far  as  may  be,  a modem  and  newly- 
built-np  town,  must  lose,  however  much  it  may 
gain.  There  is  most  snrely  a something  else, 
and  a something  more,  in  a famous  city,  with  a 
high-sounding  and  historic  name,  than  mere 
prim  brickwork  and  stone  aud  wood  coustmction, 
however  cleverly  and  mechanically  put  together, 
and  a new  Constantinople— a quite  new  city— 
must  needs  lack  much  that  even  the  present 
city  yet  has  ; and,  still  more,  must  it  needs  lack 
of  that  which  made  of  tho  Constantinople  of 
past  centuries— before  improvements  were  e-ven 
so  much  as  dreamed  of— what  it  -was.^  In  the 
days  of  the  more  famous  sultans,  and  in  times 
when  the  Turk  worked  out  his  own  ideas,— 
artistic  in  his  mvn  way,  and  in  a way  special  to 
himself,  and  for  himself,— his  wide-world  famous 
city  must  have  realised  what  we  now  can  but 
imagine  or  read  of  in  dreamy  books.  In  the 
getting  rid  of  snch  “ antiques  ” and  fever-nests 
there  must  needs  bo  a gain,  but  is  not  a some- 
thing lost  too  ? 


with  building  in  1876  some  twenty-seven 

vessels,  all  steamers,  and  of  a tonnage  ot 
tuns ; so  that  it  is  evident  that  tho  “ steam-tugs 
formed  no  unimportant  part  of  its  contributions 
to  naval  architecture,  the  number  being  more, 
but  the  tonnage  less,  than  in  some  recent 
years.  The  entrances  into  South  Shields  during 
the  same  year  were  lot  mailing-vessels  of 
46,592  tons;  and  419  steam-vessels,  of-.09,/lU 
tons;  so  that  tho  total  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
entering  was  large  ; the  clearances  wore  not  so 
large,  probably  OAving  to  the  vessels  m part 
taking  in  cargoes  higher  up  tho  river.  Lnder 
the  Sea  Fisheries  Act,  forty  boats  were  regis- 
tered at  South  Shields.  And,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  South  Shields  now  o^ms  110 
sailinr-'  and  GO  steam  vessels,  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  which  is  74.509  tons.  Of  JRe  exports 
in  the  shipping,  it  may  be  saul  that  South 
Shields  is  classed  with  its  neighbour.  North 
Shields,  and  the  exports  of  the  two  are 
together  in  the  official  lists;  of  the  half 

million  tons  sent  foreign,  and  1/0,000  tons  sent 
coastwise,  tho  foi-mer  place  sends  unquestionably 
a fnll  share.  This  is,  in  degree,  the  outcorcie 
of  the  coal-pits  near  Shields  ; and  in  it  there  is 
laid  the  basis  of  a sound  aud  auexpanding  trade. 
The  chemical  manufacture  may  bo  next  indi- 
cated as  one  of  those  largely  developed  m t ie 
Shields  district.  Saltworks  were  fo^^^orly 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  that 
from  Shields  is  said  to  have  repute  in  the 
kingdom,  and  to  have  been  produced  to  such  an 
extent  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  as  to 
give  to  the  wards  which  arose  afterwards  their 
designations  ; but  though  this  passed  away,  yet 
tho  chemical  manufacture  arose  ’ 

and  now  not  only  is  the  Tyne  noted  for  the 
improvements  which  it  has  given  birth  to  m that 
manufacture,  but  tho  extent  to  winch  it  is  car- 
ried on  gives  to  tho  river  as  a whole  a high 
place  in  the  chemical-maiiufactunug  place.s  of 
England;  and  of  this  the  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  has  claim  to  its  full  share.  The 
manufacture  is  also  of  large  extent.  It  dates 
back  fur  a considerable  period,  and  up  to  1845 
the  town  is  said  to  have  made  more  plate  glass 
than  any  other  manufactory  1?^.  t^^®  ’ 

and  from  tho  date  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
the  produce  of  tho  glass-works  very  largely 
increased.  A dozen  years  ago  its  capacity  of 
production  was  said  to  be  a million  and  a 
quarter  feet  yearly.  In  addition  to  other  kinds 
of  glass,  such  as  bottles,  there  are  smaller  ma- 
nufactories of  kindred  goods.  Another  special 
trade  in  tho  toivn  is  that  of  marine  engine- 
building  for  tug-boats,  the  estimated  yearly 
value  of  the  work  in  connexion  with  vRic h 
was,  some  years  ago,  estimated  at  6,0001. 
yearly  for  the  one  chief  firm.  Looking  along 
the  'Tyno,  on  the  southern  side,  the  eyo  meets 
with  dockyards,  shipyards,  glass-bottle  and 
chemical  works,  whilst  behind  these  and  the 

docks  the  town  banks  itself  up,  abutted  by  the 

railway;  whilst  to  the  west  the  larp  Tyne 
_ 1 i: u,.v.  c/-T.r>nm  Hlifirpa  fir 


SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

Ok  the  Durham  coast,  since  the  rise  of  the 
coal  trade,  there  has  been  a growth  of  large 
towns:  West  Hartlepool  is  the  first,  and  per- 
bans  all  things  considered,  tho  moat  notable 
e.£ample.  Its  older  noighbour  has  been  retired 
by  the  influence  ot  rniln-HTS  nnd  tael  shipments, 
and  going  north,  we  have  Seahain,  tho  birth  of 

thislenemtionpractieally,  Sunderland  gre^^^  Cr  aLl™^ou"g''EnibcTBt;'o;irBT.ores-  ot 

extended;  and,  at  the  confluence  y mnl-p  with  its  wind-beaten  monastery, 

iritb  the  ocean,  South  ShioldB  It  great  aud  early  in- 

claims  to  remembrance  in  tho  dark  ages  of  , v ..  . "shuts  fn  the  busy  scone.  But  not  only 

past ; but  it  is  within  about  a century  on  y that  habitant  shut  m manufacturing 

ft  has  becoiuo  anything  more  than  «,tulla,^e  - , So"!  > „ p„pu- 

bnsy  only  with  its  many  mcnioneB  of  the  past  | top  n ot  repute  o stretching  from  it.  near 
It  is  now  a seaport ; itB  manufootnres  arc  '’aned  . lou  ^ ^ j there  is  a masa 

and  erfeuBite  ; its  eomniercc  is  increasing  ; and  toother,  each  uphold 

the  adtancing  fortunes  of  tho  river  must  leave  “'Xnfactnfmg  industries,  and 

their  traces  on  its  seaport,  which  now  S trSe  »oro  or°less  eontres  in 

strotohes  hands  across  tho  sandy  loko  to  the  ot  phicli  tne  iraae  ^ , ^ 
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town  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  tho  village 
where  centuries  ago  Bede  lived,  wrote,  and  at 
last.  “ in  the  odour  ot  sanctity,  died.  Inttle 
more  than  a century  ago,  South  Shields  was  a 
port  owning  four  vessels  only ; but  before  the 
era  ot  railn-ays  the  demand  tor  coal  had  caused 
such  an  extended  trade  that  it  was  computed 
that  it  owned  some  300  vessels.  It  had  then 
dry  docks  and  timber-yards  ; it  made  glass  and 
rope  : aud  it  had  working  near  it, — on  a com- 
paratively small  scale,— coal-mines  ; hut  its 
fait  trade  was  dying  out.  Borty  years  ago  it 
had  long  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  gwd  water- 
supply  : steam  terry  connexion  had  been  made 
wiW  its  Tyne-severed  neighbour ; its  Commis- 
sioners had  been  vested  with  local  governmental 
powers  ; and  the  Reform  Bill  had  conferred  upon 
ib  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
From  that  time  forward  its  course  has  not  been 
marked  by  the  bounds  in  progress  that  some 
northern  towns  have  known,  but  it  has  had  a 
steady  increase  of  trade,  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  of  the  profits  of  accumulated  wealth. 

As  the  shipping  interest  is  prominent  m South 
Shields,  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  it  is  credited 


Shields.  Thus  its  growth  has  been  beyond  that 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  its  own 
commerce,  because  the  streams  that  flow  from 
these  unite  to  swell  the  larger  volume. 

There  has  been  a growth  fully  equivalent  to 
what  might  have  been  foreseen  as  likely  to 
accompany  tho  development  ot 
activity  which  has  thus  been  bmted  at ; and  in 
nothing  is  this  more  shown  than  by  the  piovi- 
sion  which  is  made  for  the  wants  of  a largo 
population.  Its  free  library  numbers  over  4,-oO 
readers,  and  the  weekly  issues  of  books  are 
over  2,250.  The  growth  of  population  may  po 
bestlshou-nfrom  the  statement  that  its  Umon.  of 

about  15,775  acres,  had  m 1861  some  4-1,819 
people  ; but  by  1871  the  numbers  had  increased 
to  7^441,  and  of  the  latter  4o,000 
to  the  town.  In  the  Union  there  are  390  indoor 
and  1,900  outdoor  paupers  ; so  that  its  pro- 
portion  of  paupers  to  the  population  is  rathor  a 
high  one.  Yearlyfrom  3,000to  4,000  personsm 
the  borough  are  proceeded  against  for  crime,  the 

bnlkbeingfordrunkennessandotherhkeoffences. 

Possibly  much  of  the  dmnkenness  is  traceable 
to  the  seagoing  population  of  the  town,  and  t 
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tho  numbers  nttractcd  to  tlio  port ; and  liere  it 
may  tittin{?ly  be  said  that  at  the  South  Shields 
Marine  Office  there  arc  engaged  usually  every 
month  above  850  men,  employed  in  the  steam 
sliips,  and  about  250  men,  employed  in  trading 
vessels  trading  from  the  river,  in  addition  to  ap- 
l)rentices  and  others.  But  there  arc  stati.stice  in 
relation  to  this  great  Tyneside  port  much  more 
promising.  It  is  to  a large  degree  provident,  as 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  recital  of  the  facts  that 
one  of  the  great  Friendly  Societies  of  the 
country, — tlio  Manchester  Unity  of  OddFcllows, 
— is  represented  in  South  Shields  by  four 
“lodges,”  with  Ol-l  members,  and  wliicli 
liave  an  amiual  income  of  over  l.OOOJ., — 
wliilst  other  similar  bodies  are  represented 
propoi'tionally.  In  other  provident  institutions, — 
savings  banks  aiul  dispensaries,  for  instance, — 
the  same  admirable  spirit  is  shown  on  a corre- 
sponding scale  ; and  there  is  a large  development 
of  the  philanthropy  which  cares  for  the  outcast 
and  the  miserable  ; and  in  the  various  organi- 
sations  of  religious  zeal  there  is  in  tlio  town  a 
full  catalogue,  as  well  as  in  those  whose  province 
is  in  the  supervision  of  the  arrangements  of  tho 
Kunitary  and  educational  establishments  of  the 
town. 

The  future  of  tho  town  is  one  of  promise.  It 
is  uot  dependent,  as  arc  sumo  northern  towms,  ex- 
clusively on  Olio  industry ; for,  as  we  have 
seen,  its  industries  arc  varied  in  character  as 
well  as  large  in  extent.  It  has  large  facilities 
for  trade ; it  is  on  the  wliolo  fairly  served  by 
tlio  great  monopolising  railway  of  tho  North  ; 
and  if  there  were  deficiencies  iu  thi.s  respect,  its 
situation  at  the  junction  of  a great  commercial 
river  with  the  oce.an  would  enable  it  to  remedy 
them  in  a great  degree.  That  situation  gives  it 
also  an  advantage  as  a manufacturing  or  ship- 
ping place ; aud  of  this  far-sighted  men  have 
been  keen  to  take  hold.  Thus  the  commerce  of 
the  town  has  hcou  built  up  on  an  enduring  basis ; 
aud  though  the  trade  may  be  subject  to  ebbs 
aud  flows,  which  characterise  it  iu  almost  all  its 
centres,  yet  on  tho  whole  the  tide  flows  onward. 
At  the  present  time,  iu  some  of  the  chief  trades 
which  support  the  Tyne  poi'ts,  there  is  a serious 
depression,  wliich,  during  many  months’  con- 
tinuance has  liad  its  intensity  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  But  it  is  evident  that  this 
cannot  continue  very  much  longer;  and  there 
should  be  signs  of  a revival  when  the  lowest 
point  has  been  readied.  During  recent  years 
the  commercial  status  of  the  Tyne  ports  has  been 
greatly  raised  by  tlie  operations  carried  on  on  so 
extensive  a scale  by  the  Commissioners  having 
charge  of  the  river;  aud  in  the  resultant 
advantages  South  Shields  has  participated. 
Tho  effect  of  the  magnificent  works  undertaken 
by  the  Tyne  Commission  has  uot  even  yet  been 
fully  reaped,  uor  has  that  body  yet  carried  out 
all  that  it  liad  iu  contemplation.  There  should 
accrue  fimthcr  benefits  to  tlie  Tyneside  towns 
from  the  works  that  have  been  finished,  aud 
from  those  yet  to  he  executed.  As  the  period  of 
dull  trade  passes  away,  towns  which  have  been 
iu  it  stationary  begin  to  sjiring  for^vard  again  ; 
and  this  in  all  probability  will  be  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  towns  on  the  river  Tyne.  In  the 
years  of  declining  trade,  tho  ratio  of  their 
growth  has  been  checked ; but  it  wants  merely 
the  I'eturn  to  a period  of  normal  prosperity  to 
cause  again  tho  growth  to  recommence  aud  to 
extend  the  greatness  of  tho  trading  centres. 


THE  KIIUPP  GUN  FACTOKY  AT  ESSEN. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said,* — except 
ill  one  respect, — to  indicate  from  a visitor’s 
point  of  view  the  greatness  and  variety  of 
the  industrial  processes  incessautly  going  for- 
ward at  Essen.  Q'lie  material,  tho  machinery, 
aud  the  science  employed  in  these  mighty 
works  have  been  summarily  noticed,  and  we 
agree  with  a German  writer  in  thinking  that  all 
this  work  might  be  useless  without  especial 
(jualifications  on  tlie  jiuri  of  the  master  and  the 
workmen.  It  is  only  when  ho  claims  them  in 
the  name  of  German  workmen  alone  that  he  is 
manifestly,  and  even  absurdly,  wrong.  All  men, 
labouring  in  a labyrinth  of  giant  engines,  -witli 
furnaces  and  mighty  incandescent  masses  per- 
petually surrouudiugthem,  must  reipiire  manual 
promptness  and  exactitude,  calm  of  mind,  and 
a (juick  seizing  pmvor  in  tho  eye.  These  arc 
charactoristio  of  tho  Essen  colony,  yet  not  of 
the  Essen  colony  in  a degree  distingui.shiug  it 
above  all  otliors.  So  much,  pcrliaps,  must  be 
remarked,  in  justice  to  their  co-laliorators  in 

* See  p.  19,  atite. 


other  iron-forging  districts  of  Em-opc.  Yet  it  is 
uot  to  be  denied  that  at  the  Essen  Krapp- 
gun  factories  is  witnc.ssed  a picture  of  social 
economy  scarcely  less  interesting  than  that  of 
the  mechanical  organisation  itself.  There,  every 
workman  is,  in  a certain  sense,  a projmietor  or 
l>artner  in  the  concern.  That  is,  above  and 
beyond  the  amount  of  his  paid  wages,  an  extra 
amount  accrues  to,  and  is  saved  for  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  profits  of  tho  particular  worksliop  in 
which  he  labours.  At  the  end  of  eleven  years 
ho  may  begin,  if  lie  pleases,  to  benefit  by  this 
fund;  but  at  tho  end  of  sixteen  his  receipts 
from  it  would  generally  be  equivalent,  ])er  week, 
to  the  total  of  his  ordinary  wages.  We  have, 
in  addition  to  the  result  of  our  own  inquiries, 
the  high  authority  of  M.  Reybaud  for  this  state- 
ment, wliich  applies,  be  it  remembered,  to  a 
community  miuiheriug  8,000  artificers.  Life 
for  them,  apart  from  their  labour,  is  not  very 
arduous.  Cattle  are  abundant,  and  animal  food 
is  cheap.  “The  Bread  Company  of  Essen” 
supplies  that  commodity  to  the  “ hands  ” pure, 
aud  at  cost  price  ; a family  can  thus  subsist  with 
ease,  aud  each  male  member  of  it  save  2s.  or  3s. 
a week.  Every  man  has  his  separate  account 
with  the  management,  and,  although  a resem- 
hlanco  may  suggest  itself,  at  a superficial 
glance,  no  sucli  principle  as  that  of  the  truck 
system,  or  the  most  distant  apiiruacli  to  it,  is 
recognised.  The  truth  is,  that  there  are  no 
middlemen,  and  no  illicit  or  dishonest  gains  to 
be  enjoyed.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  indu.strial  discipline  practised 
at  Essen  i.s  not  jirccisely  that  which  we  should 
rejoice  to  see  emulated  everywhere.  The  Ger- 
man, as  a youth,  submits  to  the  yoke  of  a school ; 
as  a yoimg  man,  to  the  ti-aiuing  of  the  army  ; 
as  a full  adult,  to  tho  possible  restraints  of  a 
full-grown  soldier.  And  lie  carries  these  habits 
with  him  into  the  worksho]).  In  point  of  fact, 
the  factory  at  Essen,  within  the  circuit  of  the 
works  themselves,  may  be  compared  with 
nothing  better  tJian  witli  a vast  set  of  ban'acks, 
&c.  In  one  of  them  1,500  men  aro  accom- 
modated with  lodging  and  food,  at  an  average 
rate  of  lOd.  a day  each.  If,  however,  they 
want  coffee,  of  which  the  forgers  and  founders 
are  consumers  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, — 
because,  they  say,  it  bevst  enables  them  to 
resist  the  enervating  influences  of  the  furnace, — 
they  must  pay  a trifle  extra  to  those  distributors 
of  the  wholesome  beverage  who  continnally 
bring  round  their  immen.se  tin  cans  to  meet  tho 
incessant  demand.  Besides  these,  there  are 
coffee-saloons  upon  the  largest  scale,  iu  which, 
however,  little  idlcnc.ss  is  seen,  and  no  clamour 
is  heard.  For  those  sous  of  Vulcan,  in  tho 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  are  a silent,  coutemplativc, 
self-contained  jioople,  and  wheu,  at  break  of 
day,  tho  signal  rings,  8.000  men  start  from  tlio 
little  town  below,  ur  the  scattered  iiamlets,  or 
the  industrial  barracks,  “ inside  the  linos,” 
listening  only  to  tho  tram])  of  tlicii-  own  feet, 
without  song  or  shout,  or  even  audible  talk,  for 
they  dwell  so  closely  together,  and  their  lives 
arc  so  iiiueli  U]ion  a pattern,  that  tlierc  i.s  really, 
as  may  be  sujiposed,  hardly  anything  left  to  say. 

Nevertheless,  this  wonderful  mechauical  and 
social  organisation  is  comparatively  iicav. 
In  1851,  a Commissioner  reported  upon  tlio 
works  of  Herr  Krupp  that,  in  many  respects, 
they  were  actually  meritorious ! A single 
gun  reimesented  them  at  the  Great  Exlii- 
bition  in  Hyde  Park.  A wider  development 
drew  much  attention  to  J’aris,  wliore  a large 
block  of  the  iierfected, — so  far, — Krupp  steel, 
operated  upon  daily  by  skilied  mechanics, 
attracted  great  scientific  notice  ; but  even  then, 
with  all  his  success,  Herr  Krupj)  wanted  two 
es.sentiahs, — a sufficing  capital  aud  a sure  market. 
We  may  judge  these  necessities  by  a glance  at 
tho  tremendous  blocks  tliat  lie,  waiting  for 
utilisation,  in  the  “ waiting-hall  ” at  Essen ; 
but  this  obstacle  might  have  been  easily  met  by 
tho  formation  of  a comjiauy,  which,  from  its 
starting,  would  have  enjoyed  um-estrictod  credit. 
Herr  Krui)]),  liowever,  disliked  the  idea.  He 
would  be  responsible  to  none  cxccjit  himself. 
He  would  be  no  man’s  managex’,  except  in  tho 
way  of  borrowing  on  a running  account,  as  it 
were,  of  loans,  and  no  difficulty  was  encoimtcrcd 
iu  carrying  out  the  jilan.  Indeed,  capitalists 
became  more  eager  to  advance  than  he  to 
accept  their  assistance.  In  this  way  the  Krupp 
Guu  Factoiy  grew  up  towards  its  pre.sent 
extraordinax-y  proportions,  and  it  is  now  a som-co 
of  artillery  siqiply  to  half  the  world.  There 

was  another  impediment  in  the  way,  liowever, 

the  defieient  means  of  tiansporf.  Slnit  up  in  a 
comer  of  Northern  Gemiany.  tl  e only  fi-ee  out- 


lets from  Essen  were  upon  the  gi-eat  steam  and 
ordinaiy  highways  of  Prussia.  The  central  and 
soiitheni  territories  were  separated  from  it  by 
artificial  baixiers ; but  tho  fix’m  was  not  less 
x'eadyto  build  railroads  than  to  arxji  ironclads, 
and  “ armour-plating,”  to  employ  a vulgarised 
French  term,  has  long  been  a spdcialitd  of 
Essen,  foi'ged  steel  being  the  bivariable  matcx'ial 
manipulated,  whether  for  locomutive  wheel- 
tyres  or  tho  entire  working  apjiaratus  of  tho 
locomotive  itself.  It  is  in  tho  mechanism  em- 
])loyed,  however,  tliat  this  Essen  manufacturer 
feels  his  greatest  pride.  He  points  first  to  the 
old,  aud  thou  to  the  new,  process.  Under  the 
fornicx-,  it  required  a himdred  men,  armed  with 
levers,  to  move  a mass,  jilayfully  called  an 
“ ingot,”  into  its  place,  and  reduce  it  x-imglily 
into  form,  aud  the  work  was  accoxnpanied  by 
groan.s  like  those  of  the  jiaviour,  encouraging 
chomses  like  those  heard  at  old-fashioned 
capstans,  and  occa.sional  pauses  of  distress. 
Under  the  new,  with  the  “pile-hammer” 
in  action;  a dozen  men  suffice ; scarcely  any 
effort  is  visible ; there  is  no  excitement,  no  noise. 
The  fumacc-doors  ai'e  opened  ; the  vast  glowing 
mass  becomes  visible,  resting  upon  its  sledge- 
like  frame;  a complication  of  chain-work  is  put 
in  motion,  and  the  fiery  load  descends  slowly,  as 
it  appears,  though  ui  i-cality  with  gx-eat  swift- 
ness, to  its  {)lace  beneath  the  hammer.  Tliei-e 
no  human  ingenuity  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
prevent  the  very  earth  from  vihi'ating  under  tho 
blows,  orthe  walls  or  i*oof  from  trembling,  though 
the  “ hammci’-scaffold  ” stands  steady  as  a rock, 
while  tho  chain.s  .and  pulleys  move  the  “ iugot  ” 
backwards  and  forwards,  round  aud  round.  Tho 
operation,  .already  noticed  by  us  iu  a first  few 
rcmai'ks  on  the  Kinipp  Gun  Factory,  is  hero 
repeated,  upon,  so  to  speak,  a more  portentous 
scale.  As  for  the  results  claimed,  they  consist 
principally  of  three, — a longer  I'auge,  a more 
accurate  aim,  and  a more  powerful  ixeuctratiou, 
with  an  easier  method  of  loading,  and  improved 
facilities  for  repair.  As  to  their  cost,  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  anything  approaching  to  a 
tariff,  even  upon  the  spot.  Russia,  even  before 
Germany,  became  a patron  of  the  Krujip  caunou, 
purchasing  them  at  the  rate  of  2,000h,  3,0OUZ., 
and  oven  5,000Z.  each,  incredible  though  it  may 
seem;  but  so  prodigal  arc  tho  necessities  of 
war ! She  stood  not  ujion  price,  only  on  quality, 
and  on  that  point  was  guided  by  the  judgment 
of  her  distinguished  engineei*,  Todleben.  In  the 
present  temper  of  Europe,  nothing  is  beginidged 
to  the  maker  of  an  unsurpassed  guu,  and  it  is 
not  rare  for  Herr  Krupp  to  receive  an  oi’der  for 
a batch  of  112  at  a time.  It  is  altogether  a 
marvellous  organisation  this,  on  the  banks  of 
tho  Ruhr  and  tho  Rhine,  with  its  gathering  of 
skilled  artificers  from  every  corner  of  Gennauy, 
aud  even  from  beyond  the  German  frontiers,  its 
attraction  for  men  of  science  belonging  to  all 
nations,  its  growth  from  the  condition  of  a 
struggling  little  forge  to  that  of  a foundry  un- 
equalled  iu  the  woi-ld.  Both  Russia  and  France 
have  vainly  endeavoured  to  emulate  it,  but  have 
failed,  as  it  were,  “ out  of  siglit,”  jiartly  because 
neither  possesses  a position  so  favourable,  con- 
centrating within  itself  every  necessary  condi- 
tion of  iron  and  coal;  hut  partly  also,  it  must  bo 
admitted,  because  a man  like  Herr  Krupp  docs 
not  often  repeat  liimself  among  his  contem- 
poraries. To  read  his  own  account  of  his  own 
gxm  is  pax'tly  to  reach  the  secret  of  his  success, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  mechanical ; but  this  part 
of  the  study  is  one  for  the  artillerist  exclusively. 
Our  object  has  simply  been  to  suggest  an  idea 
of  tho  way  iu  which  his  family  initiated  tho 
work,  aud  in  which  he  himself  has  carried  it  on. 


Tlie  City  Gates. — At  this  momeub  tho 
following  jiai-agraph  from  Dr.  Doran’s  interesting 
book,  “ London  in  the  Jacobite  Times,”  has 
interest : — “ As  the  reign  of  George  II.  drew  to  a 
close,  in  the  autunrn  of  1760,  a change  came  over 
the  City  of  London,  which,  to  many,  indicated  a 
new  era, — namely,  the  destruction  of  their  City 
gates,  iu  the  preservation  of  which  timid  Whigs 
saw  safety  from  the  assaults  of  Jacobites. 
Read  announced  the  fate  of  those  imaginary 
defences  in  the  Jovrnal  of  August  2ud  : ‘ On 
Wednesday,  the  materials  of  the  three  following 
City  gates  were  sold  before  the  Committee  of 
Lands  to  Mr.  Blagden,  a eax’penter  in  Colemau- 
street, — namely,  Aldgate,  for  1571. 10s. ; Cripple- 
gate,  for  911.;  and  Ludgate,  for  148L  The 
purchaser  is  to  begin  to  iiull  down  the  two  first 
on  tho  1st  day  of  September,  and  Ludgate  on 
(he  4ih  of  August,  aud  is  to  clear  away  all  tho 
rubbish,  A'c.,  in  two  months  fi'om  tliese  days.’  ” 
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ORNA3IENT.» 

It  is  only  in  theorv  that  ornament  can  be 
caUed  good  or  bad  in  'itself.  It  has  practically 
no  independent  existence  at  all.  It  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  its  application.  Good  taste 
imposes  tliis  restraint  upon  all  ornament,  that 
it  should  be  judiciously  applied  ; that  it  shoulil 
be  strictly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
in  which  it  is  executed,  and  to  its  position  imcl 
purpose, — and  decoration  cannot  be  guilty  of  a 
graver  fault  than  that  of  interfering  with  the 
use  of  the  object  decorated.  Nevertheless,  the 
aim  of  ornament  is  beauty ; and  though  there 
is  what  may  be  caUed  a beauty  in  perfect 
fitness,  fitness  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  beau- 
tiful,  necessary  as  it  is  to  perfection  m ornament. 

I dwell  especially  upon  the  necessity  of  fitness, 
because  it  seems  to  mo  almost  uimocessary  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  beauty.  The  sense  of 
beauty  is,  to  some  extent,  a gift.  It  must  be 
cultivated ; but  it  is  chiefly  by  the  use  of  our 
eyes  that  it  can  be  developed;  and  though  we 
can  point  to  beauties  in  nature  uud  art,  the  talk 
about  beauty  is  comparatively  fruitless,  but  wc 
can  demonstrate  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a 
thing  for  its  purpose.  Here,  at  least,  wo  tread 
on  ground  firm  enough  for  a basis  of  discussion. 

In  the  most  successful  examples  of  ancient 
art,  of  whatever  time  or  country,  we  shall  find 
this  aptness  to  exist,  and  the  cliief  use  m 
studying  them  is  not  so  much  for  their  style  as 
to  seo  how  of  old  tho  masters  adapted  their 
designs  to  its  material  puriioso  and  position,  for 
we  may  be  suro  that  the  measure  of  our  success 
will  depend  upon  our  observing  tbo  same  law 
of  fitness.  , • 1 j.1. 

If  wo  come  to  look  at  the  way  m which  the 
artists  of  past  times  worked  in  sympathy  ''viUi 
their  materials,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  limits 
imposed  by  a decorative  necessity  aro  not  mere 
hindrances,  bnt  that  they  act  as  safeguards  too, 
compelling  them  to  breadth,  repose,  and  even 
grandeur.  ^Vho  can  say  how  much  of  tho  supe- 
riority of  old  stained  glass  to  Limoges  enamel 
is  due  to  the  necessity  of  glazing  and  its  con- 
sequent breadth  of  style  ? If  the  Etruscans  had 
been  familiar  with  the  secrets  of  coloured 
glazes,  we  might  have  had  Greek  vases  as 
tasteless  as  the  works  of  Della  Robbia  and 
Palissy.  If  the  nameless  craftsmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Cinquecento  had  been 
endowed  with  tho  pictorial  powers  of  Raffaelle, 
perhaps  tlieir  ornament,  too,  would  have  been 
as  absurd  as  his.  This  failure  of  a great  artist 
illustrates  very  fail-ly  the  difference  between 
painting  and  decoration.  Raffaelle  in  his  ara- 
besques has  balanced  tho  parts  of  his  design 
with  admirable  instinct  so  far  as  effect  is  con- 
cerned, but  ho  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of 
all  consistency. 

IJnguided  by  any  just  estimate  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  decorative  painting,  his  naturalistic 
sympathies  have  led  him  into  the  most  unnatural 
absurdities.  Bulky  and  weighty  objects  appear 
in  his  pilasters  to  be  supported  by  fragile 
threads.  Men,  boys,  and  animals,  are  repre- 
Hented,  not  hieroglypliically  and  as  symbols,  but 
in  all  the  roundness  and  solidity  of  nature,  bear- 
ing no  proportion  whatever  to  each  other  or  to 
the  foliage  that  surrounds  them.  Yet  this  is 
meant  to  be  serious  decoration.  If  a less  real- 
istic,—a fuller,  apter  style  had  been  adopted, 
the  artist  would  have  been  free  to  balance  lus 
parts  without  any  other  restriction  than  that  of 
his  own  admirable  sense  of  proportion  and 
beauty  ; and  Raffaelle  need  not  have  failed  where 
men  of  far  less  than  his  genius  triumphed.  The 
arabesques  of  Holbein  are  far  more  satisfactory 
as  ornament,  and  so  is  Arabian  interlaced  work, 
upon  which,  in  name  at  least,  they  are  both 
founded. 

I have  urged  the  necessity  of  aptness  or 
fitness  in  ornament.  There  is  one  kind 
of  fitness  that  is  more  frequently  ignored 
than  any  other, — and  that  is  one  that  can- 
not be  ignored  with  impunity, — I mean, 
fitness  for  the  nineteenth  century.  Much 
that  was  beautiful  in  the  art  of  the  paS’  is 
nowadays  unattainable,  or  if  attainable,  o dy 
at  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  is  even  m tre 
valuable.  The  utterly  different  political,  cc  n- 
mercial,  mechanical,  and  social  conditions  of 
the  present  make  a breach  between  ancient  cud 
modern  art  over  which  we  cannot  lightly  leap 
to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  To  lay  bare  the 
principles  of  ancient  art  is  not  enough.  It  is 
still  more  important  to  decide  which  of  them 
yet  live,  which  of  them  have  lived  out  their 


* From  a paper  by  Mr.  Lewie  F.  Day,  read  at  the 
ArcbitecturaTAaaociation,  on  the  11th  mat. 


lives.  We  have  to  examine  the  condicious  of 
tho  present  day, too, and  to  discoverwhat  princi- 
ples of  ancient  urt  will  bear  transplanting, 
which  of  them  will  be  likely  to  live  in  the 
atmusphoveof  thenmetcenth  century.  Gradually 
the  conditions  umlev  which  decorative  art  is 
produced  have  changed —the  methods  of  its 
pi-odnctioii  and  its  mercantile  position  have 
chano'cd. — so  gradually  that  ornamental  art 
seems  to  have  been  unaware  of  this  develoiimciit, 
and  ha.s  not  grown  with  them.  During  the  last 
twenty  years,  however,  we  have  become  awake 
to  our  position, — we  recognise  that  if  our  manu- 
facturers are  to  hold  their  own  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  the  art  in  them  must  be  on  a level 
with  tho  workmanship. 

One  of  tho  main  ditficnlties  that  face  us  at  the 
present  time  is  in  reconciling  decorative  art 
with  comuiorce  and  manufacture.  rhis  is 
cei-taiii:  that  inodoru  ornament  is  dependent  upon 
trade.  The  interests  are  bound  up  together,  and 
they  arc  friends  of  neither  who  would  counsel  a 
divorce  between  them.  It  is  truo  that  in  earlier, 
and  simpler  times  their  union  was  niorc  familiar 
and  friendly.  True,  tliei-o  is  dissension  between 
them  now;  but  whatever  may  have  been  iu  the 
past,  henceforward  they  cannot  work  apart,  and 
tho  only  firm  basis  for  a reconciliation  between 
them  is  a clear  understanding  of  their  relative 
positions,  and  a mutual  agreement  to  work  to- 
gether for  their  mutual  benefit. 

Perhaps  the  conditions  of  the  past  wore  more 
favourable  to  art  than  the  present  state  of  things. 
We  who,  liring  in  the  present,  know  so  well  its 
drawbacks,  are  inclined  to  lookback  longingly  to 
a past  of  which  we  have  not  realised  the  dis- 
advantages. But  it  is  fatal  to  oppose  tho  spirit 
of  tho  age.  Strong  men  may,  to  some  extent, 
direct  it,  but  resistance  to  tho  feeble  and  wailing 
jg  foolish.  Wliethor  we  like  or  no,  machinoiT 
and  steam  power  will  have  somethmg  to  say 
concerning  the  manufactures  of  tho  future.  Idle 
reo-rets  for  the  handwork  of  the  past  will  not 
have  much  effect  upon  tho  commercial  spirit  of 
those  in  whose  haml.s  tbo  matter  mauily  rests. 
Perhaps  what  wc  want  most  of  all  is  common 

seuse.  . ^ , 1 

Our  other  main  difficulty  is,  as  I have  already 
suggested,  in  the  adoption  of  a style.  Reverence 
for  the  past  by  all  means  ; but  _wc  need  uot  stand 
gapin"  our  admiration  before  it.  If  we  wish  to 
advance,  it  is  our  business  to  compare  it  -\^^tll  the 
present,  and  to  build  our  future  upon  the  result 
of  our  comparison.  The  teaching  of  the  masters 
of  the  past  in  reference  to  style  is  in  harmony 
with  that  of  common  sense,  viz., — that  the  bold 
plan  is  tho  successful  one.  They  were  artists, 
not  archfcologists,  and  if  they  borrowed  a style 
they  adapted  that  too,  like  everythmg  else,  to 
their  own  ways  and  wants.  'For  the  rest,  the 
conditions  aro  so  different  that  them  practice 
throws  little  light  upon  our  difficulty.  _ In  all 
ancient  work  style  was  more  or  less  traditional  — 
certain  forms  and  certain  symbols  were  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,— modified 
perhaps  in  transit ; but  whatever  change  took 
place  was  gradual,-^ne  style  grew  out  of 
another  Deliberate  innovation  from  the  out- 
Bide  was  not  tolerated,  and  a general  ignorance 
of  what  was  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  kept  men  out  of  tho  way  of  temptation 
to  stray.  Under  the  despotic  government  of 
the  East,  the  types  of  ornament  were  fixed  and 
almost  unalterable.  In  the  West  art  developed 
more  rapidly  imder  more  enlightened  rule ; 
but  of  Gothic  art,  as  it  grew  it  absorbed  the 
ideas  of  the  time,— it  was  imnffectcd  by 
what  was  going  on  in  Egypt,  China,  and  Japan. 
Now  the  times  aro  not  in  favour  of  despot- 
ism. Wo  no  longer  act  according  to  tradition. 
Wo  are  not  unsophisticated  as  savages  in  boud- 
an-e,  like  the  Egyptians,  isolated  like  the  Climese, 
cultivated  like  the  Greeks,  bigoted  like  the 
Arabs  or  the  early  Cliristians.  Wo  cannot  go 
back.  If  -we  do  not  know  enough  to  do  better 
work  than  theirs,  wc  know  too  much  to  bo  con- 
tent with  any  of  them.  Each  new  field  ^stucly 
that  is  opened  to  us  tempts  afresh.  We  are 
unsettled ; we  cannot  each  make  up  our  mmd 
whether  we  -will  found  our  style  on  Greek  or 
Gothic,  Renaissance  or  Roman,  Japanese  or 
Jacobean,  or  even  on  Queen  Anne.  Our  eyes  are 
opened  to  the  idea  of  style,  and  we  are  haunted 
by  tho  consciousness  of  it.  Wo  have  gathered 
a heap  of  ornamental  treasure  round  us,  till  it 
hems  in  our  movements  and  imprisons  our  iilens. 
Style,  of  course,  is  developed,  like  evc^thmg 
else  not  generated  spontaneously.  _ Perhaps 
style  is  never  recognised  as  such  in  its  o>to 
day,  but  passes  for  a fashion.  Perhaps,  m the 
future,  the  most  modem  quality  of  personal 


individuality  will  take  the  place  of  a one 
common  stylo  ; bnt  this  is  certain,  that  if  wo 
arc  in  earnest,— if  our  liearts  are  in  sympathy 
with  our  time,  and  we  put  our  hearts  into  our 
work,— the  archmologist  and,  better  still,  the 
art-student  of  future  centuries,  will  fiud  about 
our  ])rodiictions  a flavour  wliieh  will  be  indeed 
the  style  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


LONDON  ARCHITECTS  AND  NEW 
COLLEGE  BUILDINGS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 
Sf.ver.m.  inetrojiolitan  arcliitocts  of  distinc- 
tiou  arc  at  present  occupied  in  new  college 
buildings  and  extensions  at  Cambridge.  Tho 
combination-room  of  the  largo  new  hall  at  Pem- 
broke College,  of  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  is  tho 
architect,  is  completed  aud  occuiiicd,  and  the 
library  range,  wliich  is  tho  most  interesting 
block,  is  in  progress.  Tho  library  is  90  ft.  long, 
with  an  arched  wooden  roof.  On  the  nortli  sido 
is  tho  clock-towor,  witli  a gabled  spire,  con- 
taining tho  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  building.  Tho  Iccturc-room  is  in  t 
lower  story. 

The  new  hall  at  Christ’s  College,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted.  it  is  said  to  bo  a reproduction  of  the 
origiual  hall  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ami  I he 
collar-beam  roof  of  the  old  building  has  been 
retained.  It  was  hidden  by  tho  ceiling,  and  hu.s 
been  lifted  up  and  placed  on  tho  new  walls. 

At  Trinity  two  ue%v  ranges  have  been  erected 
at  tho  corner  of  Trinity-lane.  Mr.  Arthur  Blom- 
field  is  the  architect. 

At  St.  Catherine’s  Hall,  anew  master’s  lodge 
and  other  buildings  are  being  erected,  with 
various  repairs  to  several  of  the  existing  build- 
ings, Mr.  Fawcett  being  the  architect. 

The  chapel  of  Trinity  Hall  has  boon  decoratetl 
by  Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler,  of  Garrick-street, 
Covent-garden,  at  the  cost  of  Mrs.  Geldart, 
mdow  of  the  late  master. 

Opposite  St.  John’s  College  a new  divinity 
school  is  in  course  of  erection.  It  is  iu  the 
Tudor  style,  aud  of  red  brick.  Mr.  Cliampneys, 
son  of  the  late  Dean  of  Lichfield,  is  the 
architect.  

NEW  BANiaNG  OFFICES,  COLOGNE. 

“ Wer  K61e  nioht  geseheo,  hat  Deutschland 
nicht  gcaehen.’' 

Few  cities  of  Germany  have  such  a wealth  of 
handsome  public  and  private  builcliugs  as 
Cologne.  On  looking  at  the  view  of  the  “ Holy 
City  ” executed  by  Antonins  of  Worms,  we 
understand  why  Cologne  was  early  praised  as 
the  cro-wn  of  German  cities,  and  appreciate  the 
old  saying,  “Whoever  has  not  seen  Cologne  has 
not  seen  Germany.”  The  churches  possessed 
by  Cologne  before  tho  first  French  revolution 
j have  been  considerably  reduced  in  number.  Thu 
' most  remarkable  and  tho  handsomest  have  been 
preserved  and  restored  in  recent  times.  Tho 
same  has  been  done  with  the  Rathhaus  and  tho 
Gurzenich,  which  in  their  new  garb  prove  _a 
great  attraction  to  the  admirers  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Cologne  was  also  rich  in  imposing 
edifices  omied  by  the  nobility,  -with  high  turrets, 
adorned  by  coats  of  arms,  as  well  as  in  hand- 
some residences  of  its  wealthy  citizens,  devoted 
to  tho  pursuits  of  commerce.  They  all  boro 
testimony  to  a deep  sense  for  art,  to  an  appre- 
ciation for  exterior  as  for  interior  decoration. 
With  the  French  revolution  a change  came 
over  Cologne.  Trade  and  indust^  wero  para- 
lysed;  thb  former  sources  of  subsistence  of  the 
population  were  cut  off ; many  of  tho  more 
opulent  inhabitants  had  left  tho  city  ; and  thus 
plans  for  erecting  handsome  private  buildings 
liad  to  be  rolinquishod.  When  Cologne,  in  1815, 
was  incoi-porated  -ftfith  Prussia,  tho  conscquencc.s 
of  the  War  of  Liberation  had  to  be  effaced  in 
tho  first  place.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
citizens  began  to  breathe  more  freely.  The  in- 
troduction of  healthy  foreign  elements  raised 
tho  population ; capital  began  to  flow  in  ; trade 
aud  industry,  under  tho  good  influence  of  the 
Prussian  administration,  revived;  and  thus  in 
the  years  from  1820  to  18-10  numerous  private 
buildings  were  erected,  suggestive,  however,  in 
their  simple  and  plain  execution,  of  the  spirit  of 
frugality  theu  prevailing. 

Since  1810  new  life  seems  to  have  been  in- 
stilled into  the  private  architectnre  of  Cologne ; 
but  its  culminating  period  is  that  of  tho  last 
quarter  of  a century,  during  which  able  archi- 
tects have  been  busy  utilising  the  ample  means 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  capitalists  of  Cologne. 
During  that  time  tho  interior  of  Cologne  has 
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boon  radically  cliangcd.  Numerous  iiew  streets 
and  squares  hare  sprung  into  ezistenco ; and 
many  imposing,  palace-like,  private  buildings, 
mostly  belonging  to  bankers  or  merchants,  prove 
that  also  in  this  respect  Cologne  has  not  been 
beljind  the  march  of  time. 

Bau-Inspector  Pflaume,  like  his  predecessor  in 
the  office  of  town  architect,  Baurath  Raschdorff, 
has  furnished  many  of  the  designs  of  the  newer 
buildings.  Among  hia  latest  and  best  creations 
maybe  numbered  the  large  offices  erected  for  the 
A.  Schaaffenhausen  Banking  Company,  the 
subject  of  our  illustration,  which,  with  the 
buildings  next  door  to  it,  and  its  handsomely 
decorated  fa(;adc,  attracts  the  attention  of  all 
passers-by.  Herr  Pflaume  has  a predilection  for 
using  for  his  buildings  a white  stone,  derived  from 
French  quarries.  It  maybe  easily  cut  -with  the 
saw,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  tho  air, 
assuming  also  a darker  hue,  very  pleasant  to 
the  eye.  This  sandstone  has  been  used  for  the 
new  bank  buildings,  aud  is  characteristic  of  the 
endeavours  of  Cologne  architects,  in  recent 
years,  of  following  the  style  of  the  German 
Renaissance.  Life  seems  to  be  infused  into  the 
stone  facade  by  the  wealth  of  ornamentation 
and  variety  of  fonns  displayed. 

The  ground  story,  in  solid  freestone,  relieved 
only  in  tho  entrance  by  an  effective  border  of 
oak-leaves,  contains  the  offices, — ^which,  through 
increase  of  business,  the  old  building  could  no 
longer  accommodate, — the  private  rooms  of  the 
three  directors,  &c.  The  upper  stories  contain 
the  board  - room  and  tho  residence  of  the 
managiug  director,  fm’nished  in  every  respect 
in  accordance  with  modem  requirements. 

The  semicircular  heads  of  the  windows  on  the 
first  floor  contain  tho  arms  of  the  towns  of  the 
Rhine  Province  and  Westphalia  in  which  the 
bank  has  branches.  Tho  frieze  above  them  con- 
tains  gi’onps  of  children  representing  the  indus- 
tries peculiar  to  each  town  x*espectively.  Thus 
over  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Essen  we  see  the 
miner  descending  the  shaft ; over  that  of  Dort- 
mund the  iron  smelter  is  stirring  up  the  fii’o  of 
tho  blast-fiu'uace ; over  that  of  Coblenz  we 
notice  tho  vine-dresser,  and  over  that  of  Crefeld 
the  weaver.  The  three  centre  panels  are  occu- 
pied by  the  cities  of  Cologne,  Diisseldoiff,  and 
Bonn,  aud  the  corresponding  figure  ■ subjects 


peiunit  us  to  recognise  those  three  cities  on  the 
Rhino  as  the  seats  of  commerce,  arts,  and 
science.  The  entablature  of  the  building  is 
cro^vned  by  a row  of  dormer  windows.  The 
centre  part  rises  above  the  latter,  and  supports 
upon  well-formed  socles,  besides  the  centre 
windoAV,  two  largo  statues,  Industry  and  Peace, 
as  denoted  by  inscriptions.  The  window  is  sur- 
mounted by  a pediment,  upon  wliich  is  placed 
the  figure  of  Mercmy.  A highly -pitched  deco- 
rative roof,  in  zinc  and  slate,  snppUea  a suitable 
background  for  tho  upper  parts.  A round 
turret,  projecting  like  an  oriel,  and  ending  in  a 
: pointed  roof  and  a finial  of  wrought  iron,  com- 
pletes tho  pile.  Tho  picturesque  effect  of  the 
whole  -will  be  increased  when  the  newness  of 
the  material  has  been  tempered  by  time. 

Oiu‘  recollections  of  tho  " sweetly-smelling  ” 
city  extends  over  a great  many  years,  and 
delightful  recollections  they  are.  Very  different 
indeed  is  its  aspect  now  from  that  which  it 
presented  when  in  early  youth  we  first  wandered 
at  moonlight  round  the  marvellous  cathedral 
with  the  late  Dr.  Mbller,  of  Darmstadt,  at 
that  time  tho  Nestor  of  German  architects,  yet 
full  of  enthusiasm  as  a boy ! 


SKELTON  CHURCH,  NEAR  RIPON. 

The  Church  represented  by  our  engi-aving' 
and  of  which  we  also  give  the  plan,  is  a memorial 
of  the  late  Frederick  Grantham  Vyner  (the 
youngest  son  of  Lady  Mary  Vyner),  who  was 
murdered  by  Greek  brigands  in  May,  1870.  Tho 
foundation-stone  at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
building  bears  this  inscription  : — “ In  memory  of 
, Frederick  Grantham  Vyner,  this  church  is  built 
by  hia  mother,  and  dedicated  to  Christ  tho  Con- 
soler. This  stone  was  laid  May  17th,  1871.” 

By  the  approach  from  the  village  the  chancel 
will  be  first  seen.  A five-light  window  occupies 
tho  width  of  the  east  end,  aud  is  surmounted  by 
a crocketed  label,  whoso  finial  supports  a figure 
of  Clurist.  Cn  each  side  of  tho  gable  are  two 
buttresses,  adorned  with  armorial  bearings.  The 
gable  is  ci’owned  with  a cross.  Tho  north  and 
south  sides  of  this  portion  of  the  church  are 
divided  into  three  bays  by  buttresses,  each  bay 
has  a two-light  -window,  tho  spandrels  in  the 


tracery  being  adorned  with  Early  Englisli  foliage 
The  priest’s  door  is  on  the  south  side.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a block  cornice  -with 
gargoyles.  Upon  each  stage  of  the  chancel 
buttresses  is  a shield  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  families  connected  with  that  of  the  noble 
foundress. 

Tho  tower  at  the  north  side  of  tho  church  is 
of  four  stages.  The  bcll-chamber,  in  the  fourth 
stage,  is  lighted  by  two  windows  on  each  side, 
and  from  tho  cornice  above  springs  a spire  to 
the  altitude  of  66  ft.,  whose  sui'face  is  adorned 
with  three  bands  of  tracery;  at  the  angles  aro 
four  octagonal  pinnacles,  adorned  with  tracery 
at  their  base,  and  tormiuating  in  fmials.  At  the 
west  end  is  a rose-window,  the  sculptures  intro- 
duced at  the  four  points  of  the  outer  circle,  re- 
present the  ages  of  man, — youth,  manhood, 
decrepitude,  and  tho  last  moments  of  life. 
Below  the  -window  is  a blind  trefofled  arcade. 

The  porch  on  tho  south  side  has  a foliated 
outer  doorway,  over  which,  in  the  gable,  under 
a triple  canopy,  is  a sculptured  representation 
of  tho  Good  Shepherd.  Within  the  porch  arc 
female  heads  in  high  relief. 

Internally,  the  nave  is  of  four  bays,  and  is 
64'  ft.  long  by  19  ft.  wide,  and  42  ft.  high.  The 
piers  which  support  the  nave  have  moulded 
bases,  annulets,  aud  caps.  In  front  Irish  black 
marbio  banded  shafts  are  carried  up  the  face  of 
the  clearstory  walls,  and  terminate  in  corbels 
supporting  tho  tie-beams.  These  corbels  are 
sculptured  to  represent,  on  the  north  side, 
infancy,  boyhood,  aud  old  age ; and  on  the 
opposite  side,  childhood,  manhood,  and  matui'c 
age.  The  arches  of  the  nave  aro  adorned  with 
the  tooth  ornament,  and  the  spandrels  are  filled 
in  -with  cinquefoils,  adorned  -with  foliage  cusps. 
Above  is  a clearstory  of  twenty-one  lights, 
arranged  in  triplet ; a continuous  arcade,  whoso 
arches  spiing  off  moulded  capitals,  supported 
by  black  marble  shafts,  enriches  this  part  of  the 
structure.  Tho  division  of  each  bay  is  marked 
by  the  black  marbio  shafts  which  rest  on  the 
base  of  tho  nave  piers.  The  tie-beams  and 
panelled  wagon  roof,  as  well  as  the  aisle  roofs, 
also  panelled,  aro  of  yoUow  pine.  The  aisle 
walla  have  a trefoiled  arcade  along  their  -whole 
length,  with  black  marble  shafts,  such  as  those 
in  the  clearstory. 
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The  chancel  is  rich  in  Tarious-colonred  marbles, 
stained  glass,  and  painted  decorations.  It  is 
raised  one  step  from  the  level  of  the  nave  floor, 
and  is  approached  tlu-ough  a moulded  arch, 
■whose  piers  of  clustered  green  marble  columns 
have  Early  English  capitals.  Over  the  chancel 
arch  is  an  elaborate  sculpture  representing  our 
Lord’s  Ascension ; and  in  the  soffit  of  the  arch 
are  angels  -with  upraised  Avings  on  Jacob’s  ladder. 

The  east  wndow,  as  Avell  as  the  windoAV  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  have  a double  suite  of 
tracery,  supported  on  marble  shafts.  Laterally 
it  is  divided  into  thrco  bays,  the  first  bay  on 
each  side  being  devoted  to  stalls  for  the  family 
of  the  foundress  ; the  rest  have  an  arcading  on 
black  marble  columns,  Avitli  trefoil  heads ; rich 
diaper  -work  is  introduced  above  this  arcading. 

In  the  spandrels  of  the  sub-arches  are  sculiitm*ed 
figures  of  angels  bearing  censers.  The  tracery 
of  the  other  wndoAvs  is  similarly  treated, 
having  black  niarble-banded  shafts  and  moulded 
capitals.  The  clustered  shafts,  of  different- 
coloui-cd  marbles  with  caiwcd  capitals,  dmde 
the  bays,  and  su])port  the  stone  groining.  The 
floor  is  inlaid  Avitli  cucaustic  tiles.  The  reredos 
is  of  white  alabaster.  The  centre  compartment 
is  a sculptured  representation  of  tho  offering  of 
the  wise  men,  and  in  medallions  on  each  side  are 
heads  of  Isaias,  pi-ophet ; Daniel,  prophet;  Jere- 
miah, prophet ; Ezekial,  ])rophet. 

The  lowest  stage  of  the  toAver  forms  the 
vestry,  from  which  there  is  access  to  the  pulpit 
through  a doorway  at  the  east  end  of  the  north 
aisle.  Over  the  vestry  is  the  organ-chamber, 
and  the  organist  is  placed  in  a projecting  loft  or 
gallery,  supported  by  a corbel  sculptured  Avitli 
foliage  and  grotesque  animals. 

In  the  west  wall,  under  the  rose-windoAv,  is  a 
trefoil-headed  arcade  with  black  marble  shafts, 
running  the  width  of  the  nave ; aboA'C  is  a foliated 
cornice ; and  under  the  string-course  is  the 
following  text,  carved  in  thirteenth-century 
characters: — “There  is  one  God  and  one 
Mediator  bet-ween  God  and  men,  the  man 
Chi-ist  Jesus,  Avho  gave  himself  a ransom  for 
all.”  (Taken  from  1 Tim.  ii.  5.) 

At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  the 
font,— square,  in  “cup”  form,  and  supported 
on  short  coloured  marble  columns.  It  is  adorned 
on  three  sides  .with  carved  scroll-work,  and  on 
tho  east  side  are  three  angels  in  Ioav  relief,  bear- 
ing  a scroll,  on  Avhich  is  the  inscription,  “ Suffer 
little  children  to  comeimto  me.”  This  font,  the 
gift  of  Lord  Bipon,  is  in  memory  of  his  only 
daughter,  who  died  in  infancy.  The  pulpit  is  of 
red  marble,  bounded  Avitli  -white  at  top  and 
bottom. 

The  aisle  \\TndoAvs  illustrate  the  parables  and 
miracles  of  our  Lord,  and  the  clearstory  con- 
tains full-length  figua’es  of  tlio  Prophets.  In  the 
centre  of  the  roso-AA'iudow  is  Christ  the  Con- 
soler, and  around  him  arc  the  various  conditions 
of  life.  Chancel : the  cast  AviiuloAv  has  its  five 
lights  filled  with  stained  glass,  tlio  centre  com- 
partment representing  the  Crucifixion,  and 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  and  on  each  sido  are 
the  various  types  of  that  event  from  the  Old 
Testament  iiistory,  vi-z.,  Noah’s  sacrifice, 
Manoah’s  sacrifice;  Isaac  bearing  tho  avocxI,  and 
Abraham’s  sacrifice ; the  brazen  serjjent,  and 
the  widow  of  Sarepta;  Moses  smiting  the  rock, 
and  Abel’s  sacrifice.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper 
traceiy  is  tho  figure  of  Christ  the  Consoler. 
Underneath  is  the  inscription,  “ Built  by  Lady 
Mary  Vyner,  in  memory  of  her  son  Frederick 
Grantham  Vyner,  murdered  by  Brigands  1870.” 
The  chancel  -windoAvs  on  the  north  and  east  side 
contain  scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
types  of  the  events.  They  are  an-anged  in 
pairs,  each  light  containing  the  typo  and  tho 
antitype.  These  windows  are  memorials  of 
different  members  of  the  foundress’s  family. 
On  the  north  side,  Henrietta  Prances,  Countess 
de  Grey  ; Thomas  Philip,  Earl  de  Grey ; Hon. 
Frederick  W.  Eobinson.  Ou  the  south  side, 
Hem-y  Vyner,  Eeginald  Vyner,  Theodosia  Har- 
net,  Marchioness  of  Northampton.  The  AA-hoIe 
(if  the  stained  glass  is  by  Saunders  & Co., 
London,  the  cartoons  having  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  F.  Weekes. 

The  architect  of  this  costly  structure  is  ilr. 
W.  Burges,  London  ; the  builder,  Mr.  J.  Thomp- 
son, Peterborough ; the  clerk  of  the  -works, 
Mr.  Sier,  Keniish-town ; tho  sculptor,  Mr.  T. 
Nicholes. 

The  church  is  fitted  up  with  -n-alnut  open  stalls, 
and  provision  is  made  for  wanning  the  edifice. 

We  may  add  that  the  chancel  is  di-vided  from 
the  nave  by  a marble  screen,  -ndtli  gates  of 
brass;  the  Communion-rails  arc  also  if  brass, 
light  and  simple  in  design. 


MODERN  CHESTER. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  which  cause  the 
uniq\ie  features  of  some  remarkable  foreign 
towns  to  be  noticed  by  English  travellers  is  the 
fact  that  their  surroundings  are  so  Avidely 
different  from  those  of  English  cities.  The 
attention  of  the  observer  is  stimulated  by  various 
mural  social  features,  and  consequently  it  seizes 
more  quickly  the  unusual  architectural  and 
pictorial  effects  of  streets  and  buildings.  Notice- 
able as  such  a tOAvn  as  Nuremberg  is,  these 
elements  undoubtedly  add  to  tho  facility  Avith 
Avhicli  the  English  -visitor  perceives  its  curious 
and  beautiful  characteristics.  Consequently,  for 
the  same  reason,  houses  or  buildings,  AA'hich  in 
any  other  countiy  the  Englishman  would  pause 
to  behold  AA-ith  care,  are  passed  by  Avith  com- 
paratively little  notice.  Certain  places  in  Eng- 
land may,  consequently,  he  said  to  need  more 
careful  pointing  to  in  order  to  reuew  the  atten- 
tion of  those  AA’lio  AA'ould  otheiwise  be  someAA'hat 
inclined  to  pass  them  by  AAntbout  notice,  or,  at 
any  rate,  Avith  a very  casual  and  passing 
glance.  Chester  is  a very  excellent  example 
of  the  proposition  which  has  just  been  laid 
doAvn.  In  many  respects,  it  is  a far  more 
noticeable  tOAvn  than  scores  of  European 
cities  which  tho  Britisli  tourist  travels  long 
miles  to  A'isit.  But  tho  most  appreciative  and 
constant  visitor  to  Chester  is  the  American,  avIio, 
accustomed  to  the  regularity  and  the  monotonous 
neAATiess  of  the  hou.ses  of  the  United  States, 
finds  in  Chester  a city  which  is  to  him  alto- 
gether unique,  and  carries  him  back, — if  a culti- 
■vated  man,— to  the  prehistoric  days  of  his  OAvn 
country,  A\-hen  his  ancestors  Avere  Englishmen. 
We  have  no  intention  of  Avriting  a descriptive 
paper  on  Chester, — its  unique  features  are  too 
well  knoAvn  in  their  general  aspects  to  need 
pointing  out  here, — its  Rows,  aud  its  -walls  arc 
the  most  remarkable  in  Great  Britain.  But 
Chester  at  the  present  time  is  AA'oithy  of  notice 
fur,  at  any  rate,  one  thing,  aud  that  is  the 
succo.ssful  manner  in  AA'luch  its  citizens  are 
endeavouring  to  retain  the  old  and  most  re- 
markable characteristics  of  the  ancient  city, 
aud  yet  at  the  same  time  to  effect  those  various 
improvements  and  changes  Avliich  tho  Avorking 
of  time  and  the  necessity  for  improvement 
iuA'ariably  demand.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to 
tAvo  cause.s.  One  of  these  is  the  pride  Avliicli 
the  inhabitants  of  Chester  certainly  take  in  a 
city  which  in  certain  respects  is  unequalled  in 
tliia  or  in  any  other  country.  A pride  in  his  town 
is  certainly  a characteristic  of  the  Cestrian ; if 
it  were  not  so,  aa’C  should  certainly  not  see  tho 
strenuous  cudeaA'ours  AA'hich  are  visible  to 
stand  in  the  ancient  AA-ays,  and  yet  to  keep 
abreast  of  modem  improvements.  Not  that 
there  are  not  many  things  omitted  AvhicU  should 
be  done  ; but,  looking  at  the  subject  as  aArhole, 
undoubtedly  Chester  does  exhibit  A-eiy  con- 
spicuous improvement  Avithout  change  of  cha- 
racter. Thus  Ave  have  au  iiistauce  of  the  useful 
influence  of  Avhat  is  sometimes  termed,  with  a 
certain  contempt,  “ seutimcntalism,”  for  a pride 
in  the  rejmtation  of  certain  streets  is  only 
another  form  of  that  same  esprit  de  corps,  in 
itself  also  a form  of  sentimentalism,  AA'hich  has 
so  poAverful  au  effect  on  all  sorts  of  most 
matter-of-fact  men.  Another  cause,  hoAA'cver, 
most  certainly,  is  the  influence,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  By  this  Ave 
do  not  mean  personal  influence,  but  the  natural 
effect  Avhiclia  cultivated  aud  energetic  spirit  Avith 
social  pOAverlias  upon  those  around.  Someof  the 
jiroperty  in  tho  city  is  jiart  of  the  Eaton  estates, 
and  Avhere  neAV  buildings  have  to  be  erected  it  is 
done  so  as  to  keep  intact  the  old  characteristics 
of  the  toAvn,  and  yet  to  do  Avhat  modem  improve- 
ment requires.  Again,  on  the  Eaton  estates, 
AA'hich  are  so  near  to  Chester  as  to  bo  almost 
a part  of  the  tcAA-n,  though  they  stretch  many 
miles  aAvay,  all  the  buildings,  neAvly  built  or  re- 
built, are  erected  in  the  most  picturesque  and 
simple  style.  The  old  black-and-Avhite  cottages, 
w'ith  pointed  gables,  are  retained  for  the  benefit 
of  the  eye,  and  the  most  important  improve- 
ments of  modem  times  are  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  health  and  comfort.  And  of  these 
matters  the  Duke  of  Westminster  takes  a 
personal  and  a particular  interest,  and  natu- 
rally, therefore,  the  buildings  ou  his  estates,  and 
Ids  OAA-n  inclinations  as  regards  style,  serve  as 
examples  for  the  material  stmetures  built  by 
others,  and  for  the  guidance  of  other  people’s 
tastes.  And  if  Ave  add  to  this  that  in  some 
important  ciAUC  matters  he  takes  a direct  part, 
these  two  causes  a’lpenr  to  be  quite  sufficient 
:o  account  Hr  tliis  cliaracteristic  of  modem 


Chester.  This  latter  cause,  if,  as  aa'g  bclievo 
it  is,  an  important  factor  in  the  case,  shoAvs 
at  once  the  immense  artistic  responsibility  Avitli 
AA'hich  large  laudoAA-nors  and  persons  of  influence 
are  burdened,  aud  Avliich  they  should  not  try  to 
pnt  aAvay,  even  as  regards  matters  Avhicli  arc 
indirectly  affected  by  tbeir  oaa'u  doings.  Wo 
may  cite,  as  a particular  instance  of  Avhat  lias 
been  said  in  this  paper,  the  cocoa-house  recently 
opened  iu  Foregatc-strect.  Formerly  kuoAvn 
as  tho  Nag’s  Head  Inn,  it  has  been  turned  into 
oue  of  those  most  useful  and  most  important 
buildings, — a public-house  for  tea,  cocoa,  and 
other  comparatively  harmless  beA'crages.  Hero 
Ave  have  modem  advancement  jieculiarly  shoAA'n. 
Externally  the  building  has  been  renovated  in 
the  old  Cestrian  style.  There  is  tho  jiomtcd 
gable,  the  lattice  AviudoAA's,  the  projecting 
balcony,  and  the  aa'IioIc  is  a singularly  pictu- 
resque piece  of  toAA'n  architecture.  Wc  might 
allude  to  several  other  buildings  Avhicli,  in  the 
last  fcAv  years,  have  been  erected  Avich  this 
tAA'ofold  purpose,  such  as  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,- - 
a flue  aud  characteristic  structure.  .iVnd  this 
intelligent  apiircciatiou  of  the  jne turesquo  and  the 
convenient  is  made  more  striking  Avhen  avc  arc 
suddenly  confronted  by  a building  such  as  tho 
ncAV  General  Post-office,  A\-liich  Avas  opened  in 
the  course  of  last  year.  Here  avc  have  a Avork 
of  persons  quite  unconnected  Avith  tho  traditions 
of  the  city,  and,  AA'itli  a singular  Avant  of  taste, 
a red-brick  building,  with  stone  facings  and 
marble  pillars,  in  a style  A\-holly  aud  entirely 
different  from  that  Avhieh  characterises  the  city 
generally,  has  been  jilaced  in  St.  Jolin-street. 
If  AA'e  AA'anted  an  exanqjlo  of  the  effect  of  senti- 
ment aud  local  influence,  we  should  point  to  this 
building,  erected  as  it  has  been  by  a depart- 
ment of  the  State  and  not  by  the  city.  Again, 
the  cathedral  has  been  restored,  but  upon  this 
wo  do  not  propose  to  touch.  But  close  to  it  there 
stands,  nearly  completed,  the  noAv  King's  School. 
It  is  a building  of  red  sandstone,  iu  the  Late 
Perpendicular  style,  Avhicli  forms  tlie  side  of  tlio 
ToAvn-hall  square,  and  which  has  greatly  added 
to  tho  general  appearance  of  tho  toAV'n.  For 
this  “ place,”  as  it  should  properly  ho  callod 
noAA',  has  not  only  this  building,  but  opiiosito 
to  it  the  ToAA'n-liall,  the  Avork  of  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
which,  AA'ith  some  imperfections,  is  undoubtedly 
a striking  building.  By  the  side  of  the  King's 
School,  though  placed  somoAA'luit  back,  are  the 
Cathedral,  and  to  the  south  tho  old  roAvs  of 
Northgate-street.  But  this  square  is  at  present 
marred  by  au  insignificant  and  ugly  building 
standing  betAveen  the  ToAA'ii-liall  and  the  market, 
the  latter  of  which  is  also  a blot  on  the  architec- 
ture of  Chester.  It  is  a comparatively  ncAv 
building,  iu  a classical  style,  out  of  luirmony 
AA'ith  the  character  of  the  toAvu  and  tho 
stylo  of  the  neighbouring  buildings.  Anything 
more  conspicuously  diffeivut  than  tliis  building 
and  the  ancient  abbey-gate.  Aviih  its  jioiutcd 
Gothic  arch  standing  at  the  north  side  of  tho 
King’s  School,  itAvuuldbo  difficult  to  imagiue. 
It  is  an  instance  of  the  Avant  of  taste  and  artistic 
discernment,  Avliich  is  A'isiblc  even  in  a place 
like  Chester,  AA'hcre,  taken  as  a Avholc,  a more 
distinct  architectm-al  character  is  prominent 
than  in  most  English  toAA'Us.  It  does  not  seem 
out  of  place  to  point  here  to  another  structure 
of  beauty  and  note,  namely,  the  old  Noniiaii 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Some  years 
ago  it  Avas  partially  restored,  and  the  ruins  at 
the  east  end  rescued  from  the  neglect  to  Avhicli 
they  had  hitherto  been  subject.  But  at  the 
present  time  the  toAver  is  rajiidly  decaying,  and 
appears  to  be  much  in  AA'ant  of  repair.  It  shuukl 
ahvays  be  homo  in  mind  that  restoration  should 
be  avoided  as  long  as  possible ; but  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  by  reason  of  undue  tender- 
ness more  radical  measures  have  ultimately  to 
be  taken  than  if  something  Avere  done  at  au 
earlier  period.  Founded  in  681),  by  Ethelred, 
King  of  Mercia,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  St. 
Werburgh. 

“ In  the  honour  of  God  and  the  Baptist  St.  John, 

With  the  help  of  Bishop  Wulfrice  and  good  eshorta- 

tioD,"— 

This  church  deserves  the  most  tender  care. 

From  these  fcAV  remarks  it  Avill  bo  evident 
that  modem  Chester,  allowing  for  various  ueces- 
sary  modem  changes,  AA'ith  some  blots,  remains 
a singularly  noticeable  toAvn.  Tiic  domestic 
architecture  of  the  city  during  the  last  tAventy 
years  has  returned  to  the  older  styles,  and 
instead  of  the  square  red-brick  houses  and  liori- 
zontal  skylines  which  characterise  Avhat  may  be 
termed  the  older  modem  buildings  of  the  toAvn, 
the  pointed  gable  and  the  protruding  npiier 
story  are  tho  main  features  of  the  ncAA'er  build- 
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ings.  If  tlio  system  is  carefully  followed  out, 
and  the  harmony  of  style  prudently  preserved, 
Chester  will  he  long  before  it  loses  its  character 
as  a remarkable  and  a unique  city. 


CATHEDRAL  OF  LniBURG-ON-THE-LAHN, 
AKD  RESTORATIONS  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD. 

Sir, — When,  on  the  appearance  a few  weeks 
ago  of  your  line  graphic  illustration  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Limburg,  I recognised  in  it  an 
example  of  perfectly  satisfactory  architectural 
composition,  not  seeing  at  first  the  al.ai'ming 
subtitle  to  your  forcible  remonstrance  “ Restora- 
tion Abroad,”  like  ” breakers  ahead,”  I little 
thought  it  was  about  to  sustain  a siege  far 
worse  than  those  ancient  ones  to  which,  as  yon 
remarked,  such  structures  were  once  liable. 
Against  this  I cannot  forbear  seconding  your 
protest  by  a few  remarks,  which,  if  they  come 
too  late  to  have  any  influence  in  the  matter,  may 
not  return  to  me  void,  seeing  we  have  many 
edifices  at  homo  equally  valuable  that  are  not 
yet  secure  from  similar  assault. 

Such  an  architectural  composition  as  the  ouc 
in  question,  with  its  seven  towers  all  com- 
maudod  by  its  central  steeple,  and  additionally 
interesting  for  showing  the  budding  of  the  spire, 
and  how  the  spire  gi’ew  out  of  the  lugh-pitched 
roof,  and  in  the  state  which  you  describe  it  to 
bo  in  from  its  great  age,  must  bo  one  of  the 
most  precious  objects  of  the  kind  that  Germany 
possesses  ; superior  in  beauty  to  any  inanimate 
work  of  natui-e  within  the  same  compass. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  Time,  the  destroy- 
ing angel, — all-conquering  Time  as  ho  is  termed, 
— is  not  the  destroyer,  but,  on  tho  contrary,  the 
exquisite  embellisher  of  architecture  ; and  from 
his  hand  wo  receive  it  in  its  most  attractive 
forai ; exhibiting  a peculiar  beauty  that  no  now 
building  could  possess,  and,  consequently,  beyond 
anything  that  restoration  to  pristine  pm-fection, 
supposing  it  possible,  could  substitute,  which 
must,  therefore,  be  a retrograde  process, — a 
beauty  that  neither  art  nor  nature  alone  could 
achieve.  The  higher  class  of  ancient  buildings, 
in  the  preseiwation  of  which  I am  interested,  as 
the  Medieval  cathedrals  of  Germany,  France, 
England,  Spain,  Italy ; or,  for  it  matters  little 
what  their  styles,  tho  baths,  palaces,  aud 
triumphal  arches  of  Rome,  in  tho  condition  in 
which  tho  ages  have  bequeathed  them  to  us, 
reposing  on  tho  fair  bosom  of  nature,  and 
blended  with  and  wrought  into  perfect  harmony 
with  her  features,  I say  it  advisedly,  are  gems  of 
tho  brightest  landscape.'i,  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver, — the  high-water  marks  of 
material  beauty  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  over 
tho  loveliest  portions  of  which  they  shod  fresh 
glory,  and  give  to  flower,  and  gras.s,  and  stream 
a new  and  divine  birth ; while  embodying  and 
exhibiting  as  they  do  a liigh  degree  of  the 
(piality, — beauty,  the  symbol  and  shadow  of 
God,  they  ai’c  among  the  higher  evidences  of 
the  inlinito  perfection  of  the  creation,  and  raise 
our  views  of  the  Creator. 

I am  borne  out  iu  this  estimate  of  ancient 
buildings  by  tho  fact  that  their  delineation  has 
formed  the  highest  walk  of  landscape-painting, 
and  that  the  greatest  landscape-painters  have 
shown  their  preference  for  them  by  seizing 
every  opportunity  of  introducing  them  into  their 
works.  Not  only  has  the  great  ai’chitectural 
painter  Canaletto  done  so,  but  Claude  Lorraine, 
Richard  Wilson,  Turner,  the  great  Dutch  painters, 
aud  most  thinkiug  and  earnest  landscape  artists 
everywhere.  In  the  last-named  painter’s  “Rivers 
of  France,”  there  is  scarcely  a view  that  does 
not  include  a cathedral,  palace,  chateau,  or  old 
building  of  some  kind.  What  is  more,  such 
objects  evidently  contain  that  which  not  any 
men  successful  at  pure  natural  landscape,  hnt 
only  the  very  highest  landscape-painters  and 
first-class  figure-painters, — men  practised  in  the 
rendering  of  tho  full-toned  harmony  of  beauty 
in  the  human  form  could  take  away  with  them. 

But  over  and  above  this  quality  of  surpassing 
beauty  in  ancieut  buildings  is  anotlicr  and  more 
intellectual  attribute.  They  differ  from  new 
ones,  not  only  in  bavmg  more  of  beauty  in  them 
discernible  by  tho  eye  of  tlie  body,  but  iu  having 
rvirtue  seen  only  by  the  eye  of  the  imagina- 
tion, viz.,  tho  memories  of  the  past,  with  which 
they  aro  pregnant.  The  eye  sees  on  them  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  sun,  the  mind  desciues 
on  them  the  lights  and  shadows  of  history,  which 
give  them  an  additional  charm  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  over-estimate.  The  trees,  rocks,  fields,  and 
mountains  that  we  gaze  on  to-day  are  scarcely  the 


same  that  our  forefathers  were  familiar  with, 
for  they  and  all  objects  of  pure  nature,  from  the 
restless  vital  forces  withiti  them,  aro  for  ever 
renewing  themselves  ; but  a building  remains 
the  same.  We  know,  looking  on  the  Colosseum 
or  Pantheon,  that  it  was  tho  work  of  human 
brains  and  hands  2,000  years  ago,  aud  we  instinc- 
tively impute  to  it  not  only  cars,  which  stone 
walls  are  figux’atively  said  to  have,  but  eyes,  aud 
view  it  as  a witness  of  tho  events  of  our  mortal 
story  through  tho  vanislied  ages  of  its  existence  ; 
and  it  has  for  us  henceforth,  in  addition  to  its 
original  aud  acquired  physical  beauty,  an  intel- 
lectual expression  and  impassioned  eloquence, — 
the  light  of  ancient  days  is  on  it, — the  lingering 
beams  of  a departed  glory ; aud  the  shadows 
still  hover  over  it  of  tho  important  events  or 
renowned  deeds  of  the  illustrious,  of  wliich  it 
was  tho  scene  or  the  witness.  The  edifices  for 
whicli  I am  more  especially  concerned, — the 
cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  the  Middle  Ages, — 
are  additionally  interesting,  for  having  been  the 
ark  in  which  was  kept  alive  during  the  flood  of 
barbarism  that  overspread  Europe  in  tho  Dark 
Ages  the  precious  seeds  of  art,  and  the  lamp  of 
ancient  Icaraing.  And  they  were  more  than 
more  places  of  worship.  What  Mi\  Ruskiu 
avers  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  at  Venice  is  true  of 
them;  they  were  types  of  the  redeemed  Church 
of  God,  aud  scrolls  for  the  written  Word  of  God. 
Their  heaven-pointing  spires  and  pinnacles  aro 
luminous  with  the  hope  and  faith  of  tho  men 
who  built  them. 

Blit  these  considerations  will  have  little 
weight  with  men  capable  of  destroying  such  a 
feature  as  the  aiirial  gallery  connecting  the  west 
towers  of  Limburg  Cathedral,  or  of  removing 
tlio  ancient  screens,  and  so  disturbing  the  genius 
loci  out  of  its  sleep  of  ages.  From  such  men  the 
worst  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended,  even  the 
renewal  of  some  portions  of  the  exterior.  No 
part  is  safe  ; and  what  is  worse,  they  are  more 
likely  to  destroy  the  good  points  of  the  building 
than  the  bad  ones,  if  it  have  any  ; the  most 
exquisite  features  being  those  they  are  least 
likely  to  appreciate. 

To  such,  appeal  is  vain.  But  surely  the  public 
of  Germany,  composed  of  the  countrymen  of 
Goethe,  and  Schiller,  and  Albert  Diircr,  has  a 
sufficient  leaven  of  taste  and  feeling  for  the 
beautiful  in  it  to  enable  it  to  discern  the  infinite 
difference  between  a great  building  in  all  the 
glory  and  beauty  of  age,  and  one  renewed  ; and 
to  see  the  folly  of  the  least  attempt  to  renovate 
such  a building  as  Limburg  Cathedral.  We 
know  that  there  are  in  Germany  of  to-day  hosts 
of  men  of  genius  in  all  branches  of  art, — genius 
which,  being  tho  power  of  producing  what  is 
beautiful,  must  include  the  iutimate  sense  of  it 
in  nature,  and  all  branches  of  art ; aud  to  such, 
as  well  as  to  non-professional  men  of  taste 
generally,  appeal  cannot  be  made  in  vain.  If  it 
serve  not  in  tho  present  instance,  it  will  yet  he 
like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  to  be  seen  and 
operate  again;  and,  fromsigms  at  home,  I think 
there  is  good  ground  for  hope  : a second  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  take  out  the 
galleries  and  reduce  to  a vacuum  the  venerable 
parish  church  of  Ormskii'k,  in  Lancashire,  con- 
taining the  mortal  remains  of  the  heroic  Char- 
lotte do  Trcmouille,  and  tho  headless  trunk  of 
her  husband,  Jamc.s,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
a long  line  of  his  house,  has  just  been  baffled  by 
the  opposition  of  the  parishioners.  There  is  now 
in  existence  a Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancieut  Buildings,  including  some  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  of  the  ago  ; and  I verily  believe  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  it  will  be  an  understood  fact, 
as  undisputed  as  the  right  of  every  man  to  per- 
sonal  freedom,  that  to  modernise  an  ancient 
building  of  the  higher  class  is  a crime  against  the 
republic  of  art,  aud  against  society, — when  no 
niauwlio  regards  his  character  would  daro  to  do 
it, — when  restoration  committees  will  merge  in 
building  committees  and  repairs  committees,  and 
the  word  restoration  as  applied  to  architecture 
shall  no  longer  exist. 

I have  in  the  above  remarks,  as  in  all  former 
papers  on  the  subject,  opposed  tho  so-called 
restoration  of  ancient  buildings,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  their  present  surpassingly  beautiful 
state  as  distinct  from  their  original  one,  and 
from  any  they  can  ever  bo  restored  to;  and 
their  potent  and  touching  associations, — their 
eloquent  volubility  on  the  pa.st ; and  I was 
pleased  to  see  you,  sii',  adopting  a similar 
view.  But  I am  concerned  to  find  that  this 
seems  to  be  the  view  of  but  few;  aud  that  most 
opponents  of  tho  restoration  system  object  to  it 
mainly  on  archa2ological  grounds,  aud  base  theii- 
plea  for  tho  preservation  of  time-honoured 


structures  on  the  value  of  their  practical  teach- 
ings with  respect  to  the  decorative  stylo  of 
architecture  they  illustrate,  and  their  lessons  iu 
constructive  science.  Tho  late  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe,  iu  his  lecture  a year  or  two  ago  to  tho 
Architectm’al  Associatiou,  considered  tlie  matter 
from  this  point ; and  condemned  restorations 
for  their  rendering  buildings  false  to  history. 
Tho  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  Mr.  George 
Aitchison,  in  his  paper  read  to  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science 
at  Aberdeen,  and  published  in  the  Builder,  and 
in  a separate  pamphlet,  mentions  that  tho  look 
of  newness  induced  by  restoration  unfit.s  build- 
ings for  the  iiainter.  But  his  chief  objection  to 
it  is  that  it  mystifies  archmologists  ; and  ho 
very  ably  advocates  the  true  preservation  of 
ancient  edifices  for  their  philosophic  value, — 
their  aid  in  making  a natural  history  of  man, — 
in  constructing  a science  of  life  and  of  the  son). 
But  this,  however  important,  is  by  no  means 
the  highest  use  of  the  structures  in  question.  It 
is  to  delight  and  charm  us  by  their  surpassing 
beauty,  and  their  magical  power  over  departed 
ages,  wliich  is  felt  not  by  a few  enthusiasts 
only,  but  come.s  borne  to  the  heart  aud  imagina- 
tion of  everybody  who  has  any.  They  aro  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  human  spirit : to 
refine  and  elevate  the  passions,  which,  when 
properly  guided,  are  the  wings  of  the  mind  that 
lift  it  to  its  proper  place,  and  advance  it 
towards  perfection.  If  they  were  not  of  such 
use  to  tlie  people  generally,  they  could  not  be  of 
use  to  the  artist,  as  they  would  not  be  appre- 
ciated in  his  pictures.  While  valuable  to  all, 
they  aro  especially  so  to  tho  higher  order  of 
minds,  which  they  delight  by  tenderer  strokes 
than  art  has  the  power  to  give  ; and  they  not 
only  attract  the  painter,  but  uurse  the  poetic 
spirit  of  the  bard.  Nay,  deans  and  chapters 
might  be  told  that  tho  high  order  of  beauty 
they  are  destroying  is  perhaps  as  calculated  to 
bear  tho  soul  aloft, — to  assist  its  ascent  towards 
God  as  tho  cathedral  music. 

Tliis  educational  ouo  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  important  use  of  ancient  buildings. 
Compared  with  this  their  other  uses  are  as  dust 
in  the  balance.  What  they  reveal  to  us  of 
political,  ecclesiastical,  or  architectural  history, 
— their  lessons  as  to  foundations,  thickness  of 
walls,  comparative  durability  of  materials,  and. 
construction  generally,  may  be  written  down  (as 
it  has  been  to  a great  extent),  and  preserved  in 
printed  and  illustrated  books,  and  thus  secured 
to  posterity.  Let  them  thus  make  their  depo- 
sition, as  to  what  they  can  divulge,  before  the 
magistrate,  Ai'chmology,  and  both  historic  and 
social  science  would  be  indenmifiedif  they  wore 
thereupon  blown  into  the  aii-.  But  Beauty 
would  sustain  irreparable  loss,  and  Architecture 
and  Art  would  weep  for  the  fau.*est  of  their 
children,  and  refuse  to  be  comforted. 

A good  deal  of  countenance  has  been  given 
to  architectural  restoring  by  the  allowed,  and 
supposed  analogous  practice  of  picture-restoring, 
and  people  naturally  enough  ask  the  question, — 
If  damaged  or  decayed  pictures,  which  aro 
higher  and  more  critical  works  of  art  tlian 
buildings  are  restored,  why  should  not  decayed 
buildings  bo  ? Pictui'e  - restoring  somewhat 
resembles  building-restoring,  I grant.  Let  us 
look  into  it,  and  see  how  far  it  resembles  it.  A 
valuable  picture,  perhaps  a little  injured  in  one 
or  two  parts,  but  still  beautiful  and  interesting 
altogether,  is  submitted  by  ordinary  picture- 
restorers  to  something  like  the  following  pro- 
cess : — 1.  It  is  nibbed  over  with  strong  metliy- 
lated  spirits  of  wine,  ostensibly  to  remove  tho 
varnish,  which  it  not  only  does,  but  removes  also 
all  the  delicate  glazings  aud  tonings, — as  it 
were,  skins  the  picture  ; for  it  must  bo  observed 
that  with  the  varnish  which  has  gone  over  them, 
the  delicate  tints,  glazings,  and  scumbling.s, 
with  which  most  of  tho  old  masters  finished 
their  pictures,  has  in  time  got  incorporated, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  remove  one  without 
tho  other.  This  process  ordinarily  reduces  tho 
picture  to  something  like  a rubbing  in.  2.  Tlio 
parts  originally  injured  aro  then  filled  up  with 
composition,  and  painted  over  with  raw,  fre.sh 
colour  ; and,  to  prevent  this  looking  too  fresh, 
other  and  uninjured  portions  of  the  picture  are 
“touched  up”  also.  A coat  of  fre,sh  varuish 
covers  all  this  up,  aud  makes  the  picture  braud 
now. 

But  this  process,  which  «11  genuine  artists 
deplore,  destructive  as  it  is  to  the  extant  remains 
of  a noble  art,  is  by  no  means  as  mischievous 
as  architectural  restoring;  for  it  leaves  tho 
subject,  the  design,  the  composition,  aud  in 
some  measure  the  chiaroscui’o,  and  is  only 
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Bion  line  to  Wood-green,  which  opena  out  an 
independent  access  between  Wood  Green  and 
West  Green,  to  the  metropolis.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Great  Eastern  Company  contemplate 
extending  the  line  to  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
with  a junction  to  Wood  Green,  so  as  to  open  a 
through  communication  to  the  north  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Great  Eastern  system.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  above-named  new  lines,  the  new 

route  between  London  and  Woolwich,  vid  Green- 
wich, by  which  the  Blackheath  Tunnel  is 
avoided,  and  the  distance  much  shortened,  was 
also  to  have  been  opened  on  new  year’s  day, 
but  it  appears  that  the  gradients  of  the  Ime 
near  the  new  Greenwich  Station  are  not  yet 
satisfactory  to  the  Government  luspector,  and 
some  alterations  have  to  he  made  before  tlie 

line  can  be  opened. Simultaneously  with  the 

commencement  of  the  new  year  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Company  opened  a 
new  station,  which  they  have  just  erected  at 
Norbury,  between  Stroatham  and  Thornton 


Hurts,  Jessops,  Prestons,  Steers,  Turners, 
Greaves,  Spooners,  and  Harrisons.  There  he 
slumbering  Vicars  Dosscy,  Wilkinson,  Sutton, 
Sale,  Holland  (1579) ; P.ogers  the  cutler,  Stern- 
dale  the  surgeon,  and  hundreds  of  other  well- 
known  Yorkshire  names.  The  parish  registers 
have  been  preserved  since  1561,  and  in  them 
are  recorded  upwards  of  a hundred  thousand 
names.  The  churchyard  on  the  Campo-lnne  side 
stands  some  6 ft.  above  the  roadway— an  enor- 
mous casket  of  human  remains. 

It  is  wished  to  appropriate  about  a thousand 
square  yards  of  this  enclosure  for  new  streets. 
Each  square  vard  is  calculated  to  contain  about 
a dozen  bodies.  There  have  been  no  burials  in 
the  Sheffield  graveyard  for  some  time  past ; but 
for  years  before  it  was  closed  funerals  took  place 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  a year.  A hundred  years 
ago  it  is  recorded  that  the  burials  were  only 
500  a year,  and  the  yard  was  then  choke  full. 
And  it  is  a literal  fact  that  burials  ceased  at 
last  because  the  ground  would  hold  no  more 


arches  spring  having  ornamental  Bath  stone 
capitals.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  upwards 
of  5,5001. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  Union-street,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Browne  & Kobiuson  are 
the  contractors. 


Norbury,  between  St^-.tban,  end  Thornton  ^ 

a“ndCrord„n  TWeifLuon  00^:^  sp^efoL  be  car'riod^ont  at_a  probable  cost  of  600,0001.  to 


anu  oruv  uuu.  i uc  nc »»  ^ 

booking'-offices  and  waiting-rooms,  with,  covered 
platforms  upwards  of  200  ft.  in  length. 


PKESENTATION  TO  AN  ABCHITECT. 

A HxVNDSOMR  silver  dessert-service,  to  bo  pre. 
seuted  to  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Beattie,  architect,  of 


the  Town  Council. 


A NEW  SQUAKE  IN  THE  CITY. 

A NEW  business  centre  in  the  City  is  at  pre 
sent  in  course  of  formation  in  the  immediate 
, neighbourhood  of  Ludgate-hill.  Ludgate-circus 

® ,1-1 4-1. .w  lr.e.+  T,ciT,torl  XCfnll- 


seuted  to  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Beattie,  architect,  or  ueighbonrhood  ot  Liulgate-nm.  niuugaie-L 
Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  last-named  welJ- 
been  manufactured  by  Mr.  James  Aitchison,  of  Vnown  thoroughfare,  and  now  the  locality  is 
that  city.  The  presentation  consists  of  an  about  to  be  still  further  distinguished  by  Lud- 
elegant  centre-piece  and  two  candelabra  in  oxy- ' gate-square.  Some  time  ago  the  dilapidated 
dised  silver,  the  whole  standing  upon  a plateau,  blocks  of  buildings  known  as  HoUiday-yard, 
The  centre-piece  is  classical  in  design.  Archi- ; entered  from  Creed-lan«,  were  demolished  by 
tecture  is  represented  by  a tall,  richly-chased  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  as  the  owners, 
column,  oraameiited  with  the  rose  and  thistle,  and  the  site  so  cleared  has  just  been  leased  by 
rising  from  an  oval  base,  and  supporting  a large  ; the  London  and  County  Building  Company,  who 
fruit-dish.  Around  the  column  are  grouped  ' laying  it  out  for  the  erection  of  build- 

four  artistically-modelled  figures,  emblematic  of  jnga  of  a mercantile  character.  For  this  pur- 
masonry, sculpture,  painting,  and  cai-pontry.  The  ^ pose  gome  property  has  been  purchased  m Lud- 
base  itself  is  richly  encrusted  iu  repousse  work,  gate-hill,  and  a house  with  shop  which  stood  upon 
At  each  angle  is  a triton  supporting  a shell  the  site  has  been  taken  down,  m order  to  form 
containing  a glass  fruit-dish.  The  candelabra  an  entrance  into  the  new  square  from  Ludgate- 
are  in  unison  with  the  centre-piece  as  regards  , jiiU.  This  entrance  will  bo  12  ft.  wide,  a space 
outline,  and  are  ornamented  similarly  by  the  i about  4 ft.  in  width  being  reserved  on  the  east 
rose  and  thistle.  The  plateau  is  relieved  on  gtiig,  which  is  intended  to  form  the  approach,  by 
either  side  by  a shield,  on  one  of  which_  is  a staircase,  to  offices  which  will  be  erected  over 
engraved  the  combined  monograms  of  the  bride  the  entrance  to  the  square,  the  entrance  itself 
and  bridegroom,  and  on  the  otlier  the  following  forming  an  archway.  The  roadway  through  the 
inscription  — “ Presented  to  William  Hamilton  ' square  is  being  laid  with  blocks  of  wood  pave- 
Beattie,  esq.,  architect,  Edinburgh,  by  a number  ; ment.  Although  nominally  designated  a square, 
of  frieucls,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  as  a the  ground  is  angular  in  form,  aud  the  roadway 
mark  of  their  high  personal  regard  and  appre-  curves  in  a south-easterly  direction,  from  the 
ciation  of  bis  professional  talent.  Edinburgh,  Ludgate-hill  entrance,  towards  Creed-lane,  at 
19th  December,  1877.”  The  service,  which  is  , the  point  which  formed  the  old  entrance  to  Hoi- 
designed  and  modelled  by  Mr.  Clark  Stanton,  ' liday-yard.  This  approach  will  remain,  there 
A.R.S.A.,  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  James  being  thus  two  entrances  to  the  square,— the 
Aitchison,  is  very  creditable  to  all  concerned.  , new  one  in  Ludgate-hill,  and  the  original  ap- 
The  cost  of  the  service  was  4001.  Amongst  the  proach  from  Crced-lanc.  The  ground  on  the 
subscribers  are  members  of  the  principal  firms  east  side  of  the  square  was  much  higher  than 
connected  with  building  in  Edinburgh,  London,  that  to  the  west,  and  it  has  beeu  lowered  several 
and  Glasgow.  Mr.  Beattie’s  ]irmcipal  public  feet  in  order  to  suit  the  level  of  the  Ludgate- 
works  are  the  Royal  Hotel,  Edinburgh  ; the  liiU  entrance,  aud  also  to  prevent  there  being 
Princes-street  Arcade;  and  the  Marine  Hotel,  any  incline  in  the  roadway,  which  is  likewise  on 
North  Berwick.  a dead  level. 

I The  first  block  of  buildings  erected  m the 
' new  square  lias  just  beeu  completed.  It  has 
SHEFFIELD.  ^ been  built  for  Messrs.  Fourclrinier,  Hunt,  & Co., 


X xxij-ij-*.  ^ been  built  lor  mesors.  ruiuiiimici, 

The  contemplated  street  improvements  at ! the  well-knoivn  paper-manufactui-ers,  who  have 
Sheffield  embrace,  amongst  other  schemes,  the  ' removed  from  their  former  premises  _ra  Sher- 
utilising  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  parish  borue-laue,  m consequence  of  the  City  Con- 
churchvard  which  stands,  prominent  in  its  servative  Club-bonso  being  about  to  be  elected 
isolation,  in  the  middle  of  the  busiest  part  of  the  on  the  site.  It  is  stated  that  Messrs.  I ourdnmer 
town  Party  feeling  is  running  very  strong  ! & Co.  have  occupied  the^premises  m Sherboine- 
conceming  this,  and  a poll  has  been  demanded  lane  aboot  luO  years.  The  site  on  which  the 
and  is  about  to  take  place  thereon.  The  church  new  building  has  been  erected  is  at  the  west 
of  St  Peter,  itself,  ia  a fine  building,  pnnci-  side  of  the  square,  approached  from  the  Lud- 
pally  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  has  a | gate-hill  entrance.  The  premises  occupy  a 
good^  crocheted  spire.  There  are  traces  of  a ground  area  of  -,000  superficial  _ feet.  The 
church  aud  surrounding  graveyard  havmg  I buildmg  is  of  effective  Gothic  design,  and  has 
existed  jnst  after  the  Conquest, -and  it  is  pro-  | been  treated  specially  with  regard  to  obtaining 
bable  that  at  a still  more  remote  pcriod,—m  , amplchght.togetherwithbeingvery  substantially 
tho  Saxon  era, -an  ecclesiastical  building  stood  constructed,  in  order  that  evciT  ^ojjhould  be 


COUNTY  CONSTABULARY  BUILDINGS, 
PRESTON. 

The  Lancashire  county  magistrates  are  at 
present  engaged  in  tho  erection  of  new 
county  constabulary  buildings  in_  Preston, 
where  the  general  executive  busiuesa  will 
be  carried  on,  aud  which  is  about  to  be 
still  further  centralised  in  that  town.  The 
new  constabulary  buildings  now  in  progress  are 
situate  in  Fishergatc,  the  leading  tliorongli- 
fare  iu  tho  town,  and  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  extensive  new  railway  station  at  present  in 
course  of  erection,  and  it  is  stated  that  when 
finished  they  will  be  one  of  the  finest  architec- 
tural blocks  which  the  borough  possesses.  At  an 
ao'gregate  meeting  of  the  magistrates  from  all 
pLts  of  the  county  held  at  Preston  last  week, 
they  resolved  upon  the  purchase  of  l.OiO  yards 
of  land,  adjoining  the  new  buildings  in  progre.ss, 
for  the  pui-pose  of  still  further  extending  them, 
and  providing  spacious  court-rooms  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  body,  together  with  a suite  of  offices  for 
the  clerks  of  the  peace  and  other  officials  of  the 
county.  Tho  additional  land  to  be  purchased  in- 
volves an  outlay  of  5,200?.,  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  tho  buildings  is  upwards  of  20,0002.  At  the 
same  meeting  the  bench  also  agreed  to  purchaso 
1,495  yards  of  land  at  Famworth,  near  Bolton, 
and  813  yards  at  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  for 
tho  erection  of  new  county  police  stations  at  thoso 
places  respectively,  at  a cost  of  between  5,0002. 
and  6,0002. 

MfiTROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  Amendment  of  the  Building  Acts. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  presented  a report  sub- 
mitting  a draft  Bill  for  tho  amendment  of  tho 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts,  and 
recommending  that  the  same  bo  approved, 
subject  to  any  verbal  alterations  which  may, 
under  the  advice  of  counsel,  be  considered 

expedient.  i rt 

Mr.  Freeman  moved  tho  adoption  of  the  dratfc 
Bill  as  submitted  by  tho  committee,  and  tho 
motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Selway, 
was  put  and  carried. 

Bridges  over  Public  Thoroughfares. 

The  clerk  laid  before  the  Board  a letter  from 
Mr.  W.  Selby,  requesting  permission  to  erect  a 
foot-bridge  from  Oxford-circus  to  Regent-street, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  traffic  in  the  street,  and 
expressing  his  desire  to  erect  similar  bridges  in 
other  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis  iu  the 
event  of  his  experiment  being  successful. 

The  communication  was  referred  to  tho  Works 
and  General  Purposes  Committee. 

Schemes  under  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act. 

A letter  was  received  from  the  Homo  Office, 
inquiring  whether  any  schemes  under  tho 
Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improvement 
Act  1875,  are  about  to  bo  promoted  this  session, 
and’  requesting  that,  if  such  is  the  case,  they 
may  bo  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible  to  tho 
Office. 

On  tho  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  it  was 
agreed  to  inform  tho  Home  Office  that  the 
schemes  decided  upon  by  the  Board  should  bo 
forwarded  as  soon  as  possible. 


upon  the  same  spot. 

Annexed  to  the  church  is  tho  Slirowsburj* 
Chapel,  where  lie  buried  many  of  the  ancient 
lords  of  Uallamshire  ; and  in  and  around  the 
church  are  buried  the  recorded  worthies  of 
Sheffield  : — the  Brights  and  the  Wortleys,  Mar- 
shalls, Waltons,  Asliues,  Browns,  Elams,  aud 
Broomheads  ; Fentons,  Roebucks,  Ellisons, 
Eyres,  Battya,  and  Handleys  ; Gardiners, 
Ellises,  Lamberts,  Creswicks,  aterhonses, 
Gaskoignes,  Sntcliffs,  Stanleys,  and  Nodders. 
There  are  Farbecks,  Webstors,  Dolbys,  Sea- 
mans, Ratcliffs,  Halls,  Fells,  Sorbys,  Faushaws, 
Bamforths,  and  Spencers ; Watsons,  Sitwells, 


equal  to  carrying  the  heaviest  weights.  The 
elevation  is  60  ft.  in  height,  44  ft.  wide,  and 
55  ft.  in  depth,  the  materials  consisting  chiefly 
of  iron  and  massive  glass  windows,  with  red 
brick  piers.  In  addition  to  the  basement,  the 
buildmg  consists  of  five  floors,  tho  ground-floor 
having  a strong  iron  girder  at  the  ceiling,  which 
supports  the  whole  of  the  frontage  of  the  upper 
floors  of  the  structure.  The  elevation  is  divided 
into  two  bays,  filled  iu  with  wood  and  glass, 
with  side  and  central  brick  piers,  surmounted  by 
gables,  with  Bath  stone  copings  and  fiuials.  The 
upper  floor  windows  immediately  under  the 
gables  are  arched,  the  piers  from  which  the 


BRITISH  MUSEUM  READING-ROOM. 

A DiSTiNGUi.snED  antiquary  and  author  who 
was  led  to  resort  to  the  National  Reading-room 
last  week  to  dig  out  a few  pieces  of  knowledge, 
wrote  to  us  from  bed  to  explain  his  non-adlierence 
to  an  appointment, — “ The  draught  yesterday 
at  the  British  Museum  has  laid  mo  up.  It  is 
cruel  to  the  readers,  and  a disgrace  to  the 
authorities  who  do  not  take  steps  to  get  tho 
defect  remedied.”  We  commend  the  subject  to 
the  kind  consideration  of  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  and 
hope  his  action  will  be  summary. 

Paris  Exhibition.— Messrs.  Gillow  & Co. 
have  been  desired  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
to  decorate  the  English  section  and  the  pavilion 
of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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THEE.FELLING  BY  MACHINEHY. 

Some  interesting  trials  of  a new  “ steam  tree- 
fcller,”  recently  patentocl  by  Jtr.  Allen  Ramsome. 
of  Stanley  Woi'ks,  ChcLsea,  took  placo  on  Tbnrs- 
flay  and  Friday  in  last  As'cek,  on  tbo  Ronpcll 
Park  Estate,  close  to  Tnlse-hill  Station.  Tlie 
trials  made  on  the  first  clay  wci*q  private,  being, 
in  fact,  a mere  rehearsal  of  the  public  pei’form- 
auco  of  the  following  day.  The  trials  on  each 
(lay  were  very  sncco.ssfu],  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  machine,  attended  by  three  men,  ndll  do  as 
much  work  in  a given  amount  of  time  as  twenty- 
four  woodmej]  using  the  axe.  This  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  time  that  tree-felling  by  steam  power 
lias  been  successfully  accomiilished, — that  is  to 
say,  sncce.ssfully  accomjdished  not  merely  as  a 
mere  mechanical  operation,  but  with  economy 
of  time  and  labour.  The  mechanism  required 
for  the  operation  is,  of  course,  exceedingly 
simple,  but  it  is  inrcndcring  this  mechanism  as 
light,  small,  and  portable  ns  possible,  so  that  it 
may  bo  readily  moved  about  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  quickly  adjusted  for  work,  that  the  chief 
merit  of  Mr.  Ransome's  stoam  trec-feller  consists. 
Previous  attempts  to  fell  trees  by  machinery 
have  met  with  but  doubtful  success  j the  chief 
cause  of  failure  being  tliat  the  time  occupiedin 
fixing,  adjusting,  and  moving  the  apparatus 
from  tree  to  tree  has  cost  morj  than  felling 
them  by  hand. 

The  tree-feller  consists  of  a horizontal  steam 
cylinder  of  4 in.  diameter,  and  2 ft.  long,  and 
having  a stroke  of  20  in.,  attached  to  a light  cast- 
iron  bed-plate,  about  2 ft.  6 in.  long  by  1 ft.  wide, 
upon  which  it  is  arranged  to  pivot  on  its  centre, 
the  pivoting  motion  being  readily  worked  by  a 
worm-wheel  actuating  a toothed  arc  or  quadrant. 
The  saw  is  fixed  direct  to  the  end  of  the  piston 
rod,  which  is  caused  to  travel  in  a trne  line  when 
at  work  by  guides  ; and  the  range  of  the  pivot- 
ing motion  of  the  cylinder  is  such  as  to  enable 
the  saw  to  pass  through  the  largest  logs  that 
are  ordinarily  to  bo  met  M-ith  without  moving 
the  bed-plate.  The  guides  for  the  piston-rod  ' 
move  with  the  cylinder  as  it  turns  on  its  pivot, 
and  are  supported  at  one  end  by  the  cylinder 
and  at  the  other  by  a larger  arc  or  quadrant 
supported  on  the  long  stem  or  neck  of  tho 
bed-plate.  This  stem  or  neck  grows  out,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  bod-plate  for  a distance  of  about 
4 ft.,  and  its  further  end  is  furnislied  with  two 
fangs,  which  are  made  to  bite  into  the  butt  of 
tbo  tree  by  a chain  passed  round  it  just  below 
the  saw-ent,  and  drawn  taut  by  a powerful 
I screw  passing  right  along  under  tho  stem  and 
I bed-plate. 

The  machine  was  supplied  with  steam  at  50  lb, 

I pressure  from  a S-horsc  portable  boiler  through 
; a flexible  steam-pipe  50  ft.  long,  the  boiler  re- 
maining in  one  placo  until  the  machine  had  cut 
' down  all  the  trees  within  the  radius  determined 
by  the  length  of  the  steam-pipe. 

From  tho  foregoing  description  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  only  fixing  the  machine  requires 
after  it  is  laid  down  against  the  tree,  is  to  draw 
it  tight  against  the  butt  by  the  chain  and  screw 
above  referred  to  ; and  as  the  whole  apparatus, 
exclusive  of  tho  boiler,  does  not  weigh  more 
than  about  4 cwt.,  it  is  readily  carried  about 
slung  on  poles  between  four  men.  The  steam- 
pipe  does  not  require  to  be  disconnected  -while 
the  machine  is  being  removed,  and  a special 
valve  is  attached,  by  which  it  can  bo  instantly 
started  at  aiiy  pai*t  of  the  stroke.  The  saw-cut 
is  made  9 in.  or  10  in.  from  the  ground. 

The  greater  part  of  tho  steam  is  admitted  to 
the  cylinder  at  tho  end  nearest  tho  tree,  the 
cutting-stroke  of  the  saw  being  towards  the 
cylinder,  and  synchronous  with  the  driving  home 
of  the  piston  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  where 
a small  portion  of  steam  is  let  in  to  serve  as  a 
cushion. 

The  first  tree  felled  at  the  public  trials  on 
Friday  was  an  elm,  2 ft.  9 in.  across  the  cut. 
The  machine  having  been  adjusted,  the  saw  was 
Bet  ia  motion,  and  the  tree  fell  in  4^  minutes, 
breaking  the  saw  in  its  fall,  however.  This  was 
no  fault  of  the  machine,  but  was  duo  to  the 
absence  of  woodmen,  who  would  havo  been  able 
to  direct  the  fall  of  the  tree  so  that  it  should 
clear  the  saw.  This  was  done  in  tho  case  of  all 
the  other  trees  cut  down.  In  six  minutes  the 
machine  was  fixed  to  the  second  tree,— 
elm,  3 ft.  across  the  cut, — and  the  tree  fell  in 
a little  less  than  ciglit  minutes,  there  having 
been  some  interruption  owing  to  the  saw  now 
used  (a  new  one)  being  too  much  “ hooked  " in 
its  teeth.  The  third  elm,  2 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter 
came  down  in  7^  minutes.  In  seven  minutes 
more  the  machine  was  at  work  on  the  fourth 


ti-ee,  which  was  about  3 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter, 
and  which  fell  in  loss  than  ten  minutes.  Four 
or  five  other  trees  were  felled,  one  of  them, 
with  a diameter  of  1 ft.  lO.j  in.,  being  sawn 
tlirough  in  a minute  and  a quarter,  and,  on 
account  of  the  small  size  of  tho  tree,  without 
tho  use  of  tho  chain.  In  a private  trial  on 
Thursday,  five  trees  woi'c  felled,  inclusive  of  the 
time  occupied  in  moving  and  adjusting  the 
apparatus,  in  thirty-five  minutes.  In  a liullow 
at  the  base  of  one  of  these  trees  was  found  an 
entire  brick.  The  saw  went  rigiit  through  tho 
impediment,  with  the  loss  of  a tooth. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  tho  gentlemen 
present  at  the  trial  that  the  machine  was  per- 
fectly  successful,  and  that  where  there  was 
much  wood  to  fell  it  would  be  of  groat  service, 
particularly  in  American,  Indian,  and  other 
colonial  forests,  which  it  was  desired  to  clear. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

THE  president’s  ADDRESS. 

The  first  meeting  after  the  Chi’istmas  recess 
was  hold  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  January, 
when  the  newly-elected  president,  Mr.  John 
Frederic  Bateman,  delivered  an  inaugural  ad- 
dress. 

After  a passing  alinslon  to  the  growth  of  tho 
Institution,  which  at  tho  end  of  1844  numbered 
only  552  of  all  classes,  now  increased  to  3,189, 
reference  was  made  to  some  of  tho  addresses 
of  the  eighteen  gentlemen  who  had  previously 
occupied  the  presidential  chair,  mainly  for  the 
purposes  of  compari.sou.  Thus,  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  in  summarising  tho  statistics  of 
British  railways  to  the  end  of  1854,  mentioned 
that  368  millions  sterling  had  been  authorised 
to  bo  expended,  of  which  286  millions  had  been 
raised;  whereas  at  the  end  of  1876  these  figures 
were  respectively  742  aud  682  millions.  Again, 
Mr.  Locke,  in  treating  of  French  railways,  re- 
marked that  at  the  close  of  1856  concessions 
had  been  granted  for  7.030  miles,  of  which 
4,060  miles  were  open ; whilst  at  tho  close  of 
1876  these  mileages  wore  16,152  and  12,715. 
Mr.  M‘Clean  had  contrasted  tho  income  avail- 
able for  taxation  in  1815  with  1856,  aud  had 
shown  that  in  the  interval  the  revenue  from  land 
had  not  increased,  while  that  from  houses  had 
augmented  300  per  cent.,  and  from  quarries, 
mines,  ironwoi-ks,  canals,  railways,  &c.,  1,200 
per  cent.  There  was  evidence  that  since  1856 
the  increase  had  been  very  great,  oven  if  these 
high  rates  had  not  actually  been  maintained. 
These  remarks  showed  how  largely  the  engineer 
had  been  employed,  and  how  much  his  labours 
bad  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  all  countries  whe  e 
ho  had  been  engaged. 


were  taken  of  tho  numerous  public  schools  in. 
which  instruction  bearing  on  engineering  was 
given,  with  a view  to  prevent  young  men 
becoming  pupils  without  these  qualifications. 
But  it  must  be  understood  that  such  training 
could  only  be  regarded  as  preparatory,  and  not 
as  being  complete  in  itself ; aud  it  was  a mis- 
take and  mischievous  where  any  college  or 
school  professed  to  fit  a student  to' act  at  once 
as  an  engineer. 

The  President  then  gave  a brief  description  of 
a few  of  the  pidncipal  engineering  works  re- 
cently completed,  or  at  pi-esent  under  construc- 
tion ; mentioning  in  telegraph  engineering  the 
telephones  of  Sir.  A.  G.  Bell  aud  Mr.  Edison  j 
instrameuts  which  differed  in  construction,  but 
by  both  of  which,  the  human  voice,  with  all  its 
modulations,  could  be  transmitted  to  great  dis- 
tances. Then,  again,  tlie  quadruple  system  of 
telegraphy,  imported  fimn  America,  had  also 
come  into  use.  By  tiiis  system  two  messages 
could  be  sent  in  each  dmection  by  the  same  wire 
at  the  same  time.  During  the  pa.st  year  elec- 
tricity had  put  forward  other  claims  than  tboao 
relating  to  means  of  communication.  Thus,  the 
electric  light,  if  it  could  not  at  present  compete 
successfully  with  the  convenience  in  domestic 
arrangements  of  gas  lighting,  had  been  found 
useful  aud  effective  for  the  illumination  of  large 
spaces,  and  the  invention  was  about  to  bo  applied 
at  tho  Lizard  Point  Lighthou.sos. 

In  the  conviction  that  e.xpericnco  of  a special- 
kind,  gained  during  a long  professional  life,  was 
of  more  real  value  than  allusions,  however 
lucid,  to  a variety  of  subjects,  the  president 
next  adverted  to  a question  which  was  of  tho 
highest  importance  in  that  branch  of  tho  pro- 
fession to  which  his  attention  had  boon  more 
particularly  directed,  viz. : — tho  rainfall  of  this 
country,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  flowed 
off  tlie  ground,  available  for  the  nso  of  man  if 
properly  utilized,  or  destructive  when  uncon- 
trolled aud  permitted  to  cause  floods  or  torrents. 


THE  LATE  MR.  H.  W.  BURGESS, 
ARCHITECT. 

We  have  to  record  tho  death  of  Mr.  Hartley 
William  Burgess,  A.R.I.B.A.,  which  took  place 
on  the  13th  inst.,  at  392,  New-cross-road,  Dept- 
ford, from  tho  consequences  of  an  accident  at 
tho  Gravesend  Railway  Station.  Mr.  Burgess 
was  in  his  fifty-second  year.  Ho  was  born  in 
Jersey,  and  became  an  articled  pupil  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  Reading,  afterwards  entering 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Whichcord  & Son,  at  Maid- 
stone. For  up-wards  of  the  last  twenty  yoars 
lie  has  been  connected  with  the  office  of  Mr. 


John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  having  tho  manage- 
,.  - - ment  of  the  District  Office  at  Deptford,  aud 

1 roceedmg  to  matters  more  personal  to  every  , acting  as  confidential  assistant. 


member  of  the  Institution,  the  president  nrged^ 


that  engineering  was  but,  iu  fact,  the  embodi- 
ment of  practical  wisdom ; or,  iti  the  words  of 
Bacon,  “ the  conjunction  of  contemplation  and 
action.”  Thought,  combiued  with  practice,  had 
led  to  the  perfecting  of  the  steam-engine  by 
James  Watt,  to  the  successful  application  of  the 
locomotive  engine  by  George  Stephenson,  and  to 
the  production  of  the  electric  telegraph.  It  was 
to  the  combination  of  sound  theory  with  suc- 
cessful practice  that  engineering  owed  its  pre- 
sent position,  and  liad  been  able  to  advance 
material  pi'ospcrity.  It  might,  however,  lay 
claim  to  more  than  that,  for  the  works  of  the 
engineer  had  carried  the  blessings  of  civilisation 
into  every  quarter  of  the  globe  : tlio  steam- 
engine,  in  its  various  apidications,  had  knitted 
together  tho  most  distant  nations;  ignorance  had 
been  brought  into  contact  -\rith  knowledge,  and 
heathenism  with  Christianity.  On  these  ground.s, 
and  on  others,  the  education  of  the  engineer  was 
of  serious  moment.  In  France,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent generall}’,  where  public  works  -were 
mainly  carried  out  by  the  governments,  engi- 
neers wore  educated  in  special  schools,  the  the- 
oretical information  thus  acquired  being  admit- 
tedly superior,  as  a rule,  to  that  imparted  in  thi.s 
country;  yet  the  students  lacked  that  practical 
experience  which  had  hitherto  been  the  main 
source  of  the  success  of  the  English  engineer, 
who  owed  little  or  nothing  to  Government 
patronage,  and  whose  employment  depended  on 
individual  merit,  the  works  being  undertaken 
by  private  enterprise.  Still,  our  young  engineers 
were  not  always  prepared,  by  preliminary  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  they  might  be  for  the  subse- 
quent acquisition  of  practical  knowledge.  Special 

qualifications,  and  some  of  a high  order,  were 
required ; and  it  would  bo  well  if  advantage 


For  some  years  past  Mr.  Bnrgess  also  prac- 
ti.sed  independently,  and  lus  naino  is  connected 
with  several  creditable  structures  in  and  around 
Loudon. 


DID  ANGLO-SAXON  SI.AVES  WEAR 
COLLARS  ? 

Some  liitlo  time  ago  ilr.  E.  Armitage,  R.A., 
wrote  a letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Freeman,  iu 
which  he  said, — 


“la 


□ eugaged  on  a large  pictura.  representing  a Saioa 
his  dett'h-hed,  giving  freedom  to  his  Iheowea  or 


lord, ( 

I ventnre  to  write  to  you  for  information  on  one  or  two 
points,  as  you  are  an  authority  on  all  matters  connected. 
«ith  early  English  history. 

lat.  Did  the  slaves  of  that  period  wear  collars  or  any 
other  ba.-lge  of  servituhe  P 

I have  searched  in  vain  for  any  account  of  these  collars. 
The  ouly  authority  I kmiv  of  for  the  cudom  is  Sir  Walter 
fccotf,  who  gives  Gorth  a collar  in  ‘ Ivanhoe.'  " 

This  led  to  a racy  correspondence,  with  which 
wo  have  no  occasion  to  meddle.  A correspon- 
dent, however,  from  Derby,  sends  us  the  following 
rejily  to  the  inquiry  : — Fosbroke,  in  his  “ Ency- 
clopsecHa  of  Antiquities  and  Elements  of 
Archaeology,”  in  treating  of  the  customs  that 
obtained  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  iu  relation 
to  thcii*  slaves,  states,  “ The  tunick,  open  on  the 
sides,  appears  to  have  been,  among  the  early 
Anglo-Saxons  at  least,  a distinguishing  badge  of 
slavery ; hut  the  decisive  mark  was  a collar  of 
iron,  constantly  avoiti  round  tho  neck  of  all 
bondsmen.  In  tho  museum  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Edinburgh  is  a metal  collar,  con- 
structed with  a ring  for  receiving  a padlock, 
with  tho  following  inscription ‘ Alexander 
Stewart,  found  guilty  of  death,  for  theft  at 
Perth,  the  5th  of  December,  1701,  and  gifted 
by  the  Justiciary  as  a perpetual  servant  to 
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Sir  John  Erskine,  of  Alra.’  Thia  collar  was 
fonnd  in  the  grave  of  the  deceased  in  the  bnrial- 
gronnd  at  Alva.  In  a daily  journal  (April, 
1835)  ia  the  following  paragraph : — ‘ There  has 
been  lately  found  at  Croytroy,  in  the  Somme, 
a human  skeleton,  with  an  iron  ring  soldered 
round  the  neck,  apparently  of  the  twelfth  or 
fourteenth  century.  The  weight  of  the  ring  is 
considerable,  though  eaten  by  rust.’  ” 

In  reference  to  Eoman  slaves,  the  same 
authority  gives  the  following  information : — 
If  they  ran  away,  a collar  was  put  round  their 
necks,  with  Tene  me,  quia  fugio,  &c.  [Stop  me, 
for  I run  away],  of  which  several  have  been 
printed.”  The  following  is  a specimen  from 
Fabretti  Inscr.,  p.  522  : — “ Tene  me  guta  fugio 
et  revoca  me  in  septis."  Fosbroke  further 
quotes, — “ Blue,  says  Pliny,  was  tho  colour  in 
which  tho  Gauls  clothed  their  slaves,  and  from 
hence,  for  many  ages,  blue  coats  were  the 
liveries  of  servants  and  apprentices,  oven  of 
younger  brothers  ; as  now  of  tho  blue-coat  boys, 
blue  schools  in  the  country,”  &c. 

Probably  tho  blue  colour  of  the  smock  or 
tunick  (open  on  the  sides)  worn  at  the  present 
time  by  our  farm  labourers  is  a relic  of  the 
Gaulish  custom  above  quoted. 

Again;  inCrabb's  ‘‘Technological Dictionary” 
(1823  edition)  I find  “ Collare,  a collar  so  called 
from  collum,  the  neck,  because  it  was  worn 
about  the  neck.  It  was  a sort  of  chain  put 
round  the  necks  of  runaway  slaves,  with  an 
inscription  stating  their  name  and  offence,  with 
which,  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  they  were 
branded  on  the  forehead;  but  afterwards  it  was 
■engraved  upon  the  collar  itself,  of  which  several 
•examples  are  given  by  antiquaries,  as  one  quoted 
by  Pignorius, — ‘ Tene  me  quia  fugi  et  revoca  me 
domino  meo  Bonifacio  Linario.’  ” 

And  in  “Bailey’s  Dictionary”  (1742  edition) 
I find,  “ Collar,  the  upper  part  of  a band  or 
doublet ; also  a ring  made  of  metal  to  put  about 
the  neck  of  a slave,  dog,  &c.”  A statute  was 
enacted  by  Edward  VI.  that  made  it  lawful  to 
put  a ring  of  iron  round  the  neck,  arm,  or  leg 
■of  a runaway  slave.  Fbedebick  Davis. 


THE  MASONS’  STEIKB. 

SlB, — ^Tour  sympathy  in  the  case  of  thia 
strike  is  honourable  alike  to  head  and  heart.  I 
also  deeply  sympathise  with  the  good  men,  who, 
however,  are  a minority ; but  I have  nothiug 
but  contempt  for  the  inciters  of  the  strike  and 
the  drones  who  are  contented  to  Live  upon  strike 
allowance.  If  I were  one  of  tho  [masters,  I 
would  meet  no  workmen’s  deputation  coming 
direct  from  the  strike  committee,  as  I should 
be  satisfied  by  experience  that  no  settled  good 
would  spring  from  the  discussion.  I have  been 
behind  the  scones ; I have  listened  to  a union 
-council  discussing  trade  affairs,  and  have  been 
shocked  to  learn  that  masters  must  submit  their 
tenders  before  accepting  a contract,  that  the 
committee  may  see  if  or  not  tho  master  can 
afford  to  pay  the  wages  the  Union  intends  to 
demand ! The  taking  on  of  apprentices  must  be 
regulated  by  the  committee,  and  even  the  em- 
ployment of  foremen  must  be  agreeable  to  this 
secret  tribunal.  You  may  remember  that  the 
great  strike  at  the  commencement  of  the  new' 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  against  Messrs. 
Grissell  & Peto’s  manager.  At  Messrs.  Duul- 
ton’s  new  buildings  the  strike  was  against  the 
firm’s  own  men  setting  their  own  specially- 
designed  and  prepared  terra  cotta. 

I am  satisfied  that  the  only  safe  conrso  for 
the  masters  is  to  fight  it  ont  to  tho  end,  by 
engaging  men  wherever  they  can  be  obtained 
who  will  work  without  having  union  fetters 
about  them.  Trade  unionism,  in  its  worst  form, 
is  both  to  men  and  masters  an  unmitigated 
curse,  without  one  redeeming  feature  in  its 
favour  ; as,  under  a rampant  unionism,  masters 
or  “ contractors  ” must  come  to  bankruptcy,— 
trade  must  diminish, — the  best  men  must  be 
reduced  to  a species  of  reversed  slavery,  by 
being  prevented  using  the  intelligence  and 
ability  they  are  endowed  with, — and  all  are  to 
be  subject  to  a grinding  and  far-reaching  tyranny. 
Masters,  or  contractors  who  do  not  submit  must 
be  denounced  and  mined,  and  men  who  do  not 
come  in  and  conform  are  to  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  working  at  the  trade  they  have 
learned,  as  nnionism  is  to  denounce  and  dominate 
wide  as  the  trade  extends,  as  trade-union  presi- 
dents and  delegates  will  neither  show  thou’  rules 
nor  their  accounts.  The  roving  delegates  attend 
union  meetings  in  private,  make  their  own  state- 
ments,— and  terrible  statements  they  sometimes 
arc  in  their  denunciations  and  threats  to  and  of 


all  who  in  any  way  oppose  unionism, — that  is, 
their  special  form  of  nnionism. 

It  is  surprising  how  good  and  intelligent  men 
consent  to  be  hoodwinked,  led,  and  bullied  by 
their  leaders. 

I inclose  my  name,  by  which  you  will  know  I 
speak  from  personal  knowledge.  Z. 


“DOWN  WITH  THE  BAE.” 

It  ia  not  for  the  first  time  that  we  have  noticed 
the  wideness  of  view  taken  by  tho  veteran 
author,  Mr.  J.  E.  Plancbe,  in  those  extravaganzas 
which  first  delighted  tho  town  twenty  and  thirty 
years  ago, — his  grasp  of  the  general  rather  than 
of  the  merely  special  which  makes  these  works 
of  his  sound  as  apropos  to-day,  when  revived,  as 
they  did  at  the  time  of  their  first  representation. 
Looking  accidentally  just  now  through  a printed 
copy  of  one  of  them,  “Tho  Hayniarket  Spring 
Meeting,”  we  came  upon  couplet  after  couplet, 
which  might  have  been  ■n'ritteu  last  week,  and 
here  is  a whole  passage,  not  a word  of  which 
needs  alteration.  London,  one  of  the  characters, 
in  lamenting  the  snubs  received  from  TFesf- 
minster,  when  the  latter  enters  and  says, — 

“ How  d’ye  do,  sister  ? 

Zondon  {turns  her  back  on  her).  Matchless  impadeoce  I 

Wetimintter.  ‘ Now  do  I fear  I’ve  done  some  grave 
offeoce 

That  looks  disgracioos  in  the  City’s  eye,’ 

JLs  Glo’ster  says  to  the  Lord  Mayor;  or  why 
Should  London  tarn  from  Westminster  so  coldly  ? 

London.  ' Why  ? ’ Can  you  ask  that  qneation  ? 

We»t.  Yes,  and  boldly. 

London.  Boldly,  indeed  I Dost  thou  not  seek  my  fall  ? 
Wonld’st  not  wrench  from  me  cap,  sword,  mace,  and  all  ? 
Pat  down  nw  Show,  suppressmy  Corporation, 

Of  my  own  Thames  dispute  the  cooserration, 

Give  my  Lord  Mayor  and  SherlBs  both  the  bag, 

Make  of  my  livery  mere  tag  and  rag, 

Chase  Common  Hunt  and  silence  Common  Crier, 

Fling  all  my  precions  green  fat  in  the  Are, 

Hang  the  whole  Coort  of  Aldermen  in  chains, 

Andleave  of  London’s  glory  no  remains  ? 

Wetf.  Yon  are  mistaken  ; Loudon's  glory  lies 
In  her  great  works  and  noble  charities  ; 

My  Parliament  is  proud  of  them  as  yon, 

And  bononr  gi^^^  where  honour’s  justly  due. 

You’re  wrong  to  put  yourself  in  such  a passion, 

Reform,  my  dear,  is  coming  into  fashion. 

London.  Reform  1 my  ears  are  weary  of  the  word. 

Weri.  It  isn't  pleasant,  bat  it  will  be  beard  ; 

I'm  anre  against  it  Westminster  fought  hard. 

In  Covent  Garden  and  Old  Palace  Fard, 

But  'twas  no  use  ; so,  aijter,  make  your  mind  np. 

And  all  your  old  affairs  with  courage  wind  up  1 
Take  a fresh  start— go  hand  in  band  with  me. 

Care  less  for  calipash  and  calipee, 

Your  ancient  hospitality  keep  up, 

But  wider  circulate  the  loving  cap  ; 

Instead  ofnp  the  Thames  alone  avran-hopping, 

Help  me  to  keep  it  clem  from  Kew  to  Wapping ; 

Release  the  poor  from  pestilential  sties, 

Think  of  their  rooms  more  than  your  companies ! 

Shall  we,  whose; vital  interests  mutual  are. 

Divided  see  them  still  by  Temple  Bar  ? 

Down  with  all  bars  that  would  two  sisters  sever, 

London  with  Westminster  should  live  for  ever  1’’ 


; THE  TEMPLE  CHUECH. 

Sib, — I bave  to-daj  pasaed  tho  porch  of  this 
fine  relic  of  the  past  for  the  first  time  for  many 
months,  and  lingered  for  a few  seconds  to  admire 
the  grace  of  an  architectural  monument  which 
seems,  like  the  Sibylline  books,  to  have  increased 
in  value  from  the  destruction  of  so  much  which 
once  made  London  a noble  storehouse  of 
Medimval  architecture. 

I was  startled  to  notice  white  streaks  follow- 
ing the  lino  of  the  old  mouldings,  and  white 
patches  on  many  portions  of  the  blackened  sur- 
face of  the  stone.  It  needed  no  examination  to 
lead  me  to  apprehend  the  worst ; aud  when  I 
did  examine  I found  that,  as  I feared,  large  por- 
tions of  the  surface  are  in  a state  of  active  dis- 
integration and  decay,  and,  if  nothing  is  done, 
a few  years  must  reduce  the  mouldings  to  a 
shapeless  and  nnsound  mass.  I do  not  hope 
that  the  decay  of  thia  or  of  any  other  old  stone 
can  be  perfectly  and  permanently  arrested ; but 
no  one  familiar  with  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter 
House  frem  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  with  what  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  there  done 
to  retard  decay,  can  doubt  that  the  evil  day  may 
be  very  considerably  postponed — and  that  by 
simple  and  safe  means. 

T^at  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  done  at  West- 
minster, Mr.  St.  Aubyn  can,  I am  sure,  do  at 
the  Temple,  and  I write  these  lines  in  tho  hope 
that  if  you  give  them  publicity  they  may  catch 
the  eye  of  some  of  the  Benchers,  and  may 
result  in  the  necessary  authority  being  given  to 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  to  rescue,  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
the  porch  and  any  other  portions  of  the 
old  work  which  are  similarly  attacked  from 
threatened  destruction,  and  to  do  it  at  once,  for 
there  is  no  time  to  lose. 

A Lovee  or  A^■TIqcIIT. 


DWELLINGS  FOE  THE  POOE. 

SiB, — The  following  copy  of  a letter  which  I 
sent  to  the  Eight  Honourable  Mr.  Gladstone, 
M.P.,  on  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor  of 
London,  with  his  reply,  may  bo  of  interest  to 
your  readers.  G.  Eyan. 

‘‘  Honoured  Sir,— Will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me 
to  draw  jonr  attention  to  a subject  of  very  great  import- 
ance as  regards  the  social  and  moral  reform  ot  [he  working 
peopleofthis  great  metropolis,  viz.,  improved  dwellings 
for  the  poor  of  London ; and  I take  thia  opportunity  of 
writinglo  you  upon  this  subject,  knowing  the  very  great 
interest  that  yon  have  always  taJteu  in  the  working  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I have  to  inform  you  that  several  working 
men  aro  coming  to  the  front  in  this  matter,  and,  with  your 
great  experience,  it  must  have  come  under  your  observa- 
tion that,  throngh  the  great  increase  in  the  rents  of  apart- 
ments, and  the  way  in  which  London  has  been  ent  np, 
especially  in  vety  poor  localities,  the  startling  fact  that 
working  men,  with  their  wives,  and  in  a very  great  many 
cases,  eight  or  nine  children,  are  all  reluctantly  compelled 
to  live  in  one  room.  Let  ns  just  for  one  moment  ask  our- 
selves this  question,  Can  this  be  healthy,  or  is  it  in  any 
sense  decent?  There  can  be  no  fault  attached  to  the 
breadwinner.  Poor  man,  his  wages  may  be  at  the  very 
most  30s.  per  week  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  family.  Now, 
supposing  a respectable  working  man,  with  a wife,  and  we 
will  say  two  children,  would  like  to  live  in  some  respect- 
able neighbourhood.  When  he  makes  application  for 
apartments,  the  first  qnestion  that  he  is  asked  by  the 
householder  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  will  be,  Have 
yon  any  children  ? If  he  says  yes,  he  at  once  meets 
with  a refusal ; and  perhaps  the  door  is  shut  in  his  face. 
If  onr  richer  brethren  would  only  take  this  matter  in 
hand,  a very  great  good  would  be  the  result.  My  object 
in  placing  this  matter  before  you,  in  my  very  humble  way, 
for  yonr  most  earnest  consiueralion,  is  that  you,  being 
one  of  our  greatest  and  most  learned  statesmen,  might 
propose  some  really  substantial  alteration  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  London.— lam,  Sir,  yours  m-’st  respectfully, 
G.  BrAK,  a Working  Man, 

36,  Union-street,  Middlesex  Hospital. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone.” 
REPLY. 

“ January  7,  1873. 

Sir,— I am  glad  to  learn  from  your  letter  that  the 
artisans  intend  to  enter  serioosly  upon  the  question  of 
dwellings  for  persons  of  their  class. 

I think  they  cannot  do  better  than  direct  their  attention 
to  an  excellent  plan  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  which  was 
designed  and  carried  out  some  years  back  by  the  munici- 
pality of  Glasgow,  and  which  baa  been  to  a great  extent, 
if  not  been  completely,  acted  on.  Information  or  par- 
ticulars could  be  had,  without  doubt,  from  the  town  clerk 
or  other  officer  of  the  town  council. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

W.  E.  GuADSiotrs. 

G.  Ryan,  a working  man,  35,  Union-street, 

Middlesex  Hospital.” 


WAGES. 

At  the  Wandsworth  Police-court,  Mr.  Walter 
Edmund  Macey,  builder,  of  Queen’s-road,  Bat- 
tersea, was  summoned,  before  Mr.  Paget,  by 
William  Woodham,  a mason,  who  claimed  7s.  8d., 
being  the  remainder  of  his  wages. 

The  complainant  said  he  was  paid  at  the  rate 
of  7d.  per  hour.  He  claimed  to  bo  paid  at  the 
rate  of  9d.  There  was  no  agreement. 

Tho  defendant,  on  being  sworn,  said  he  em- 
ployed masons  at  various  sums,  averaging  from 
4d.  to  9d.  per  hour,  according  to  their  worth. 
The  complainant  was  not  worth  more  than7d. 
an  hour.  It  was  his  custom  to  pay  men 
according  to  their  worth,  except  when  he  made 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  Paget  said  it  was  the  best  plan,  and 
dismissed  tbe  summons. 


THE  APPEOPKIATION  OF  CONSECEATED 
CHUECH YAEDS.— A LEGAL  POINT. 

A QUESTION  of  some  importance  as  to  tho 
right  to  build  upon  consecrated  churchyards  is 
at  present  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Con- 
sistory Court  of  London.  The  rector  and 
churchwardens  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Bethnal- 
oreen,  have  made  an  application  to  the  Chan- 
cellor for  a faculty  to  erect  a mortuary  and 
coroner’s  conrt,  and  also  a room  for  post-moriem 
examinations,  on  a portion  of  tho  site  of  the 
churchyard,  and  the  application  was  opposed  on 
the  gi-ound  that  the  churchyard,  having  been 
consecrated,  could  not  be  appropriated  to  build- 
uig  purposes.  It  was  stated  before  tho  chan- 
cellor that  there  were  a considerable  number  of 
witnesses  to  bo  called  both  for  and  against  the 
application,  and  that  tho  decision  of  the  chan- 
cellor might  bo  regarded  as  a precedent  -Nvith 
respect  to  the  appropriation  of  other  consecrated 
churchyards.  The  case  was  adjourned,  it  being 
iutimated  that  tho  evidence  and  arguments 
would,  ia  all  probability,  occupy  several  days. 


The  "Wood  Pavement  in  Piccadilly,  very 
recently  laid,  is  being  taken  up  from  the  founda- 
tion, and  fresh  blocks  are  being  laid.  It  might 
be  useful  to  know  what  led  to  tho  failure. 
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NEW  DOCK  WOEKS  AT  SUTTON  BKIDGE. 

A NEW  dock  is  about  to  be  constructed  at 
Sutton  Bridge,  on  the  east  coast,  not  far  from 
Kiug’s  Lynn.  The  works  have  been  formally  com- 
menced, and  the  first  sod  has  been  turned  by 
the  Marquis  of  Iluntly.  Although  there  are 
25  ft.  of  water  at  Sutton  Bridge,  at  ordinary 
spring  tides,  admitting  of  vessels  of  the  largest 
class  navigating  the  river  at  this  point,  the 
labsencQ  of  a dock  has  hitherto  prevented 
shipping  business  from  being  carried  on  to  any 
groat  extent.  The  Great  Northera  and  the 
Midland  Railway  companies  have  a joint  station 
there,  with  a line  of  railway  connecting  it  with 
: Bang’s  Lynn,  and  the  new  dock,  when  com- 
pleted, will  serve  the  extensive  Derby  and 
I Nottingham  coal-fields  in  the  same  manner  as 
i Groat  Grimsby  is  a marine  outlet  for  the  coal- 
fields of  South  Yorkshire.  The  Great  Northern 
Company  has  subscribed  20,0001.  towards  the 
making  of  the  dock,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
is  130,0001.,  the  area  of  the  dock  being  eight 
acres.  Mr.  Brunlee.s,  C.E.,  has  designed  the 
dock,  and  the  works  will  be  caiTied  out  under 
his  supervision  by  Mr.  Web.ster,  the  well-known 
contractor. 


PliscjIIswa. 

Health  and  Education. — This  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a lecture  given  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
F.R.S.,  on  Monday  evening,  at  the  London  Insti- 
tution.  In  the  conrse  of  his  remarks  ho  said 
the  healthiest  arid  mddiost  children  in  London 
were  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  played 
abont  the  courts  and  squares,  even  though  they 
were  the  denizens  of  courts  and  mews.  Next 
came  the  children  of  the  well-to-do,  provided 
they  were  not  harassed  with  long  lessons,  who 
were  taken  into  public  parks  and  gardens,  or 
wore  driven  out.  Bat  the  nnhealthiest  were 

the  children  of  the  middle  trading  classes 

children  who  wore  not  allowed  to  run  wild  in 
the  streets,  and  could  not  be  sent  to  the  parks  , 
or  the  suburbs.  This  last  class  of  children  were  ^ 
kept  close  at  homo  or  at  school,  living  in  small 
rooms  badly  ventilated,  and  though  they  were 
well  fed  and  clothed  and  comfortably  bedded, 
they  grew  up  almost  universally  unhealthy, 
yielding  the  larger  number  of  those  who  died 
of  pulmonary  consumption.  An  increase  of 
garden  schools  would  supply  what  was  desired, 
and  in  the  large  and  splendid  Board  Schools, 
which  were  becoming  a feature  of  the  ago,  there 
was  an  approach  to  this  eud,  but  the  end  was 
not  yet  attained.  In  the  critical  period  from 
eleven  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  there 
were  three  errors  committed  in  education.  First, 
overwork ; secondly,  want  of  care  in  detecting 
the  natural  character  or  turn  of  the  mind ; and 
thirdly,  the  forcing  the  pupil  into  endless  com- 
petitions. To  overwork  a growing  horse  would 
bo  hold  to  be  the  mo.st  ignorant  of  processes, 
while  to  work  a child  harder,  perhaps,  than  it 
would  bp  woi-ked  at  any  other  period  of  life, 
was  thought  to  be  most  correct.  When  the 
clever  boy  or  girl  died,  it  was  said,  “Whom  the 
gods  love  die  young.”  This  was  false  5 for 
whom  the  gods  loved  died  old.  The  prize 
system  was  bad  fundamentally.  In  the  matter 
of  health  that  system  stood  at  the  bar  guiltiest 
of  the  guilty.  They  had  but  to  go  to  a prize 
distribution  to  see  in  the  worn  and  lauguid  faces 
of  the  ancces.sful  the  effects  of  the  system,  and 
there  they  did  not  see  a tithe  of  the  evil ; they 
had  not  seen  the  children  before  the  competi- 
tion, nor  did  they  see  them  after  it,  nor  between 
the  competition  and  the  announcement  of  the 
awards.  If  they  could  see  all  the  changes 
incident  to  these  events,  they  would  seo  what  a 
mad  system  it  was,  and  would  understand  how 
much  the  dull  were  to  bo  envied,  rather  than 
the  successful,  and  the  flattered  and  triumphant. 

House  Drainage. — On  the  10th  inst.  a paper 
on  this  siibject  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Munday, 
C.E.,  before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society,  at  7,  Westminster  - chambei’s  j Mr. 
H.  T.  P.  Valpy,  the  president,  in  the  chaii-. 
The  author  described  the  present  defective 
System  which  existed  in  nearly  every  house,  and 
showed  how,  both  in  execution  and  design,  the 
principles  of  sanitary  science  are  habitually 
ignored.  Descriptions  were  given  of  several 
different  methods  of  house  drainage,  either 
patented  or  can-ied  out  by  those  who  have  made 
this  subject  their  special  study.  On  January  2 1th, 
a paper  on  “Chimney  Stacks”  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft, 


Temple  Bar.  — Tlio  fii-st  stone  was  taken 
down  on  the  2nd  inst.  The  Bar  has  been 
removed  with  the  exception  of  a pier  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  The  candage-way 
has  been  thrown  open.  The  City  Press  says 
the  building  was  composed  in  its  exterior,  and 
all  its  principal  parts,  of  good  Portland  stone, 
as  were  the  figures,  which  were  found  in  a 
sound  state  of  preservation.  The  portions  not 
visible  were  cliiefly  of  Bath  stone,  and  this  has 
very  much  perished,  but  the  interior  and  fill- 
ing up  were  unquestionably  from  debris  of  other 
buildings  after  the  Fire  of  London,  the  Bar 
having  been  erected  at  that  time.  A large 
portion  of  the  rubble  walling  shows  that  it 
formed  parts  of  other  buildings  before  it  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Bar,  much  of 
it  showing  bold  mouldings  and  fine  carvings. 
This  material,  therefore,  w'ould  be  of  ancient 
date.  A much  longer  time  was  required  in 
pulling  down  the  structure  than  was  expected, 
on  accoimt  of  the  largo  quantity  of  ii’on  cramps 
that  wore  used  to  hold  the  stones  together, 
and  which  had  to  be  cut  out  carefully.  Iron 
cramps  wore  used  in  Temple  Bar  of  eveiy  con- 
ceivable shape,  with  a view  to  holding  the 
stones  together ; but  the  oxidising  and  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  iron  break  off  the 
comers  of  tho  stones  and  allow  the  damp  to 
penetrate,  thus  defeating  the  very  pmqjose  tho 
cramps  were  intended  to  fulfil.  Messrs.  J. 
Mowlem  & Co.  were  employed  to  pull  do-wui  the 
Bar.  Tho  material  has  all  been  carted  away 
to  the  vacant  ground  in  Farringdon-road,  await- 
ing the  decision  of  the  Corporation  as  to  its 
final  destination.  No  better  site  has  beeu 
suggested  than  our  own,  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment entrance  to  the  Temple. 

The  Famesina  Palace. — The  Roman  corre- 
spondent of  tho  Morning  Post  says : — I have 
mentioned  in  previous  letters  the  opposition 
made  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Famesina  Palace, 
a Spanish  nobleman,  to  tho  curtailing  of  his 
gi-ounds  in  order  to  widen  the  bed  of  the  Tiber 
just  before  it  reaches  tho  Ponte  Sisto.  Ho 
apprehended,  and  the  academicians  of  St.  Luke’s, 
with  the  Commissioners  for  the  Preservation  of 
Art  iu  Rome,  entertained  similar  fears,  that 
bringing  the  course  of  the  river  so  near  the 
foundations  of  tho  palace  would  endanger  its 
solidity  and  bring  eventual  destruction  on  tho 
beautiful  frescoes  by  Raffaclle,  representing  the 
story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  Galatea,  Ac.,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest  artistical  treasures 
of  Rome.  A Government  commission  of  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  however,  decided  that  no 
such  danger  existed  if  tho  works  were  executed 
>rith  due  precaution,  and  so  they  were  com- 
menced  last  summer,  and  are  now  being  carried 
on,  much  to  tho  disgust  of  the  Duke  of  Ripalda, 
as  is  erideut  from  the  following  notice  which  I 
observed  posted  up  in  French  and  Italian  on 
tho  closed  gates  of  the  villa  opposite  the  Corsini 
Palace  : — • 

” Tho  Pariiesioft  Tilla  haTing  been  mutilated  in  the  most 
interesting  and  historic  portion  of  its  grounds  in  conse- 
qaence  of  orders  giren  by  the  Government  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Tiber  works,  which,  iu  tho  opinion  of  the 
academicians  of.St.  Luke's  and  tho  Commissioners  for 
the  Preservation  of  Monuments  in  Rome,  will,  it  is  feared, 
not  ouly  endanger  the  Parnesina  Palace  iteelf,  but  bring 
ruin  upon  the  mttebleas  works  of  art  it  contains,  the  villa 
is  closed  to  the  public,  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  the 
danger  alluded  to  contiaues^o  exist.” 

City  Propei’ty. — The  following  case,  says 
the  Metropolitan,  illustrates  the  increasing 
value  of  property  in  the  City  of  London. 
Roberts  V.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  Company 
(before  Mr.  TJnder-Shcriff  and  a Special  Jury). 
Mr.  Arthur  Charles,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Lumloy  Smitli, 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  Low,  & Brooks, 
appeared  for  the  claimant ; aud  Mr.  Harrison, 
Q.C.,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Burchells,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company.  The  property 
in  question  is  situated  in  Sheppy-yard,  in  the 
parish  of  Holy  Trinity,  Minorios,  aud  was  in  tho 
occupation  of  Mr.  George  Roberts,  the  freeholder, 
aud  used  as  a sack,  bag,  aud  tarpaulin  manu- 
factory. The  premises,  which  w'cre  purchased 
by  public  auction  in  1873  for  3,100Z.,  were 
assessed  by  the  jury  as  of  the  value  of  8,201'Z. 
for  which  amount  the  jury,  after  viewing  the 
property  and  hearing  tho  evidence  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Ellis,  Mr.  Charles  Dunch,  and  Mr.  F. 
Inman  Sharp,  the  surveyors  for  the  claimant, 
and  Mr.  Trist  aud  Mr.  Farmer,  for  the  company, 
gave  their  verdict  as  above. 

Mr.  George  Cruiksliank  has  been  very 
seriously  ill,  his  recovery  being  despaired  of, 
but  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  most  alarm- 
ing  symptoms  have  sub.sided,  though  the  danger 
has  not  altogether  passed. 


London  Water  Supply. — Mr.  Lewis  Angcll, 
G.E.,  read  a paper  on  the  Water  Supply  of  Lon- 
don at  a meeting  of  tho  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion on  Monday  evening,  in  which  he  argued 
that  the  present  intermittent  system  of  supply 
should  be  replaced  by  a constant  flow  at  high 
pressure  and  under  public  control.  The  change 
from  “ intermittent  ” to  constant  supply,  he 
admitted,  would  involve  formidable  financial 
considerations ; therefore  the  cost  of  snch  reform,, 
iu  the  first  instance,  ought  to  be  arranged  on 
some  equitable  basis  between  the  individual  and 
public.  The  present  daily  average  of  120  million 
gallons  could  not  he  obtained  from  pure  sources  ; 
nor  was  it  necessary,  as  one-sixteenth  part  would 
suflice  for  dietetic  purposes ; and  as  for  the  re- 
mainder, no  very  high  standard  of  parity  need 
be  looked  for.  This  proposition,  he  pointed  out, 
would  involve  a dual  supply  as  the  most  practi- 
cable solution  of  tho  difficulty,  as  proposed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  suggested 
by  him  in  187-1.  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B., 
who  presided,  opposed  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  paper,  pointing  out  that  after  the  works  for 
supplying  of  the  metropolis  had  been  brought 
under  unity  of  management,  spring  suppUes  of 
superior  quality  would  be  found  in  sufficient 
bulk  to  exclude  any  pretext  for  restricting  the 
ordinary  consumption,  and  that  the  mains  at 
present  in  use  would  suffice  for  the  change.  A 
duplicate  system  of  works  was  not  needed  either 
for  the  domestic  supply  of  water,  or  for  tho  pre* 
veution  of  fires. 

Sanitary  Progress. — It  is  proposed  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
to  apply  the  co-operative  principle  to  scientific 
sanitary  inspection.  They  are  attempting  to 
organise  an  association,  the  annual  subscription 
to  which  will  bo  one  guinea,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  its  members,  free  of  charge,  that 
skilled  sanitary  supervision  and  advice  which 
could  only  be  got  at  great  cost  through  individual 
action.  The  association  is  to  secui-e  the  exclu- 
sive aervioos  of  one  or  more  well-educated  young 
engineers,  who,  acting  under  the  sober  control 
of  a consulting  engineer  of  high  standing,  willy 
when  required,  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
dwellings  of  members,  giving  estimates  as  to  the 
cost  of  any  alterations  that  may  be  deemed  advis- 
able. Their  recommendations  must  be  limited 
to  strictly  indispensable  points,  and  no  officer  of 
the  association  is  to  hold  any  pecuniary  interest 
in  any  patent  or  manufacture.  The  Professor  of 
Engineering  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has 
taken  snch  a warm  interest  in  this  novel  schemo 
that  he  has  offered  for  the  first  year  to  give  the 
association  his  gratuitous  services.  Tho  idea  is 
a very  good  one. 

Self-Sacrifice  by  Workmen. — During  the 
last  twelve  months  we  have  chronicled  four  or 
five  instances  in  which  workmen  have  endangered 
or  forfeited  their  lives  in  endeavouring  to  save 
others  from  injm’y  or  death.  The  latest  case  of 
tho  kind  is  that  of  Frederick  Alfred  Craft, 
aged  31,  formerly  a railway  guard,  and  recently 
night  inspector  at  tho  Woolwich  Arsenal  Station 
on  the  North  Kent  lino,  who  was  killed  on  Friday 
iu  last  week  by  being  rnn  over  by  a train  in  tho 
act  of  saving  the  life  of  an  insane  woman  who 
had  thrown  herself  iu  front  of  tho  engine.  The 
Rev.  G.  Webb,  foreman  of  the  jury,  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  public  would  recognise  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  deceased  by  providing  for  his 
children,  and  a subscription  was  made  on  behalf 
of  a fund  which  the  station-master  is  raising.  To 
this  fund  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
contribute. 

Frizes  for  Designs  for  Furniture. — The 
council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  are  trustees  of 
the  sum  of  400Z.,  presented  to  them  by  the 
Owen  Jones  Memorial  Committee,  being  the 
balance  of  the  subscriptions  to  that  fund,  upon 
trust  to  expend  the  interest  thereof  in  prizes  to 
“ students  of  the  schools  of  art  who  in  annual 
competition  produce  the  best  designs  for  house- 
hold furniture,  carpets,  wall-papers  and  hang- 
ings, damask  chintzes,  &c.,  regulated  by  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Owen  Jones.”  Tho  first 
award  will  he  made  at  the  annual  competition  in 
1878,  when  tho  accumulated  interest  available 
will  amount  to  about  25Z. 

Works  on  tke  Fine  Arts.— The  last  cata- 
logue  issued  by  Mr.  Qnaritch  (Piccadilly)  includes 
a very  large  number  of  works  on  tho  fine  arts,, 
inclncling  arcliitecture,  and  may  bo  usefully 
studied.  To  know  even  w'bat  books  there  are 
on  a subject  available  is  a good  step  in  know- 
ledge. The  catalogue  before  us  is  so  suggestive 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a very  pleasant 
article  on  it. 
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Tlie  Institute  Libra^.  — The  following ; 
architects  have  been  admitted,  under  the  re-  i 
cent  regulations  of  the  Council,  to  read  in  the 
library  for  a period  of  twelve  months,  viz., 
Messrs.  W.  W.  K.  Clarke,  C.  Dawson,  A.  T. 
Ellison,  R.  Henry,  J.  P.  Lidstone,  J.  B.  Pliillips, 
H.  M.  Robinson,  H.  Tanner,  P.  D.  Topham,  and 
H.  G.  Tomer.  The  acquisition  of  duplicate 
books  for  the  loan  collection,  now  in  progress, 
will  specially  develop  the  value  of  this  in- 
creasing library  to  the  professional  student. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — The  Diploma 
Galleries  of  the  Royal  Academy,  containing  the 
works  deposited  by  members  on  their  election 
as  Academicians,  and  other  works  the  property 
of  the  Academy  (including  the  Gibson  Sculpture), 

are  now  open,  free,  to  the  public. At  a 

general  assembly  held  last  evening,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  as  associates: — Briton 
Riviere,  painter;  Joseph  B.  Boehm,  sculptor; 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  architect. 


Paddiogton,  for 
. jan.,  architect. 


,261  0 
,217  0 


TENDEES 

For  additioBB  to  St.  Peter’s  Schools, 
the  Her.  O'Bryen  Hodge.  Mr.  E.  Vigors, 
Quantities  by  Mr,  B.  A.  0.  Herring  : — 

Stephenson ... .' 

Temple  &.  Foster 

Marsland  

Andover 

Stimpson 

Lamool  

Pbillipsoii  

Hook  A Oldrey 1,218  0 0 

Alternative  Estimate:— 

Stephenson £1,360  0 0 

Temple  & Foster 1,257  0 0 

Andover 1,175  0 0 

Marsland 1,170  0 0 

Eambol  1,156  0 0 

Phillipson  1,116  0 0 

Btimpson  . 1,094  0 0 

Hook  4 Oldrey 1 093  0 0 


..  £2,969 


2,100 
2,490 
2,480  ' 


For  rebnilding  No.  43,  Ladgate-hi'l.  Mr.  Lewis 
Solomon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Williams  4 Gritteo 

Years  A Co 

Newman  4 Mann 

Browne  4 Robinson.. 

Mark  

Patman  4 Fotheriogham 

Elkington  

Downs 

For  erecting  carriage-shed  and  offices,  No.  1,  Coburg- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Parkyns  4 Sons.  Mr.  Tolley,  archi- 
teet 

Wells  £877  0 0 

Williams  4 Sons 664  0 0 

Toms  619  0 0 

Cairns...  , 613  0 0 

Front  ...  . 698  15  0 

Blandford  4 Co 697  0 0 

Bangs  4 Co 531  0 0 

Fanlkncr  675  0 0 


For  additional  class-rooms  and  lavatories  to  the  New 
Baeford  Board  Schools,  lor  tbe  Nottingham  School  Board. 
Messrs.  S.  D.  4 H.  Walker,  arobitecte:— 

Dsubney £899  0 0 

Hind  847  o 0 

Bell  A Son 844  0 0 

Masson  826  0 0 


Staiuforth 

Mosley  

Bains  4 Turton  

Stevenson 

Hopewell  

Roberts  4 Perkins 

Hodson  4 Focon  (accepted) 


82t)  0 0 
785  0 0 


677  10  0 


For  alterations  to  AU  Saints'  Schools,  Norfolk-sauare. 
Mr.  Wm,  White,  architect:— 

Hook  4 Oldrey £46)  0 0 ! 

Gregory . 359  0 0 

Temple  A Foster 276  0 0! 


For  removing  houses,  and  building  new  stables,  and  ! 
enamelliog-shopa,  in  Salisbury -lone,  for  Messrs.  Brindley 
4 Co.,  exclusive  of  slater's  work  : — 

Stephens  (accepted)  £976  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  private  house,  adjoining 
Red  Lion  Hotel,  Hampton,  for  Sir  Henry  Mens  4 Co.  j— 
Blandford  4 Co.  (accepted). 


For  Baptist  Chapel,  Brnnswick-road,  Bromley,  E.,  for 
the  Rev.  William  Thomas  Lambourne.  Messrs.  Hills  & 
Fletcher,  architects 

Hoy  (accepted)  £936  0 0 


For  new  engine  and  boiler  houses,  for  the  Bristol  Water 
Works  Company.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  engineer.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Veals  (accepted)  £5,344  0 0 


For  new  potato  warehouse,  Thomas-street,  Bristol,  for 
Mr.  E.  J.  Neale.  Mr.  H,  Williams,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Veals  (accepted) £2,593  0 0 


For  joiners'  work.  Messrs.  Weeks  4 Hughes,  archi- 


tects;— 

Pink £278  10  0 

Johnson 273  12  7 

Petbam  265  0 0 

Frode 253  1 11 

Utl'  2t5  10  2 

Edmond  & Co 243  0 0 

Emery 239  0 0 

Mokellow  4 Son 238  6 0 

Penn  237  0 0 

Doveland  2t8  13  3 

Hilt 226  0 0 

Ede  4 Motley  225  10  0 

Laecelles  223  0 0 

Wing  4 Co 216  2 0 

Aldridge 210  1)  0 

Barnard 210  0 0 

Heather 2)9  15  0 

Esdaile  4 Co 2 2 3 3 

Wisdom 2''2  0 0 

Smitherman  198  7 0 

Judd  4 Young  (accepted)  173  15  0 

Rees  4 Son  167  0 0 

Wilton  165  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Hoax  Drslasga  br  Opao  Sall-plpa  ” (a  Dombar  o{  lattars  on  tbli 
anbjeet  mainly  rapaat  aacb  olbat)— 3.  B.  ” Oarcaanla  ” (wa  couaot 
uaUt).— 0.  F.  T,  (tba  aubjact  bu  baea  Iraatad  a(  at  rarleua  tlmai  Ls 
OQi  coloBOa.  Wa  ara  not  abla  to  odrlta  on  aacb  apaclal  cua.  To  uaa 
a "poraiu  atone”  fur  lha  purpota  la  almply  lolotic).— D.  a iC.— 
K.  P.— B.  S.-B.  I.— H.  at.  J.  — F.  D.— J.  W.— K.  U — Mlia  C.— J.  P.— 
T.  H -T,  B.  a,-B,  F.-J.  B.-D.  J.  B.-J.  W.-L.  D.  ft  Co.-C.  O.- 
W.  H.  F.-F.  W.  H.— B.  W.  P. 

Wa  ora  aeatpallad  ta  dMllaa  polaUag  out  bueki  and  flvlas 


All  atatamaatsof  toota,  kite  of  taadan,  fta.  msit  ba  acoompaslad 
by^tha  oaaa  oad  oddrau  al  tka  aandoc,  not  naowaonly  (at 

Vvia  —Tba  raapaailblllly  at  alguad  ortlolaa,  and  paport  rood  at 
pabl  a caaMlaea,  taiU,  elaeiuea,  mib  tba  aathon. 


CHAEGES  FORADVERTISE’iIENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNUKSHIPi,  APPRUNnCBSHIPa, 
TRAUE,  ANU  OBNBKaL  AOVEBTUEURNTS. 


Six  llDca  (about  Sfty  trordt)  ar  uudar 4a.  *d. 

Kaub  additional  Una  (abuui  Un  ward.) Oa.  fid. 


Taruia  fur  aarlx  of  Troda  AdrattUanieato,  olw  (or  Special  Advar- 
tiaamaBti  ou  (rant  paia.  Cumpaiitieai,  Cantroat*,  Solaa  by  AucUen. 
ftc.  tnay  ba  obtained  an  applioatian  ta  tba  Fabltaber. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


FOUR  Llnaa  (about  THIRTY  warda)  or  nsder 2a  fid. 

Bocb  odditlaao!  Una  (about  tau  wonia)  Oa.  64. 


REPLIES  TO  .ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Adreoaed  Box . OfQca  of  ” Tba  Bulldar,'' 

Caunot  ba  furwai  Jed.  but  mutt  In  oil  coaaa  ba  calird/ar,  and  tba 
Office  Receipt  produced. 


Pgroll  other  Advarliicinauta  64.  Week. 

PRBPAYBENT  IS  AB30LOTBLY  NKCE3S.ABT. 

Btampe  muH  noi  be  aai.t,  but  all  amoU  runia  ibauld  ba 
rciuillad  by  taanay  Older,  payable  at  the  Paat-oBloe,  Elng'atraat, 
CuTa«t-(ar.laa,  W.c.  to  DOUGLAS  POUKD&INIBB,  Fubluber,  od- 
dreoMd  to  Nu.  46,  Catbenue  atraat,  W.C. 

IrerMienienU  for  lha  currant  weak'a  (atua  mutt  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  v'eloukp.m  an  THURSDAY. 

Tba  PubUabareaoQnt  ba  reaponaibla  (or  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
UIPIES  oNLY*abouId  ba  oenl.  ' ^ ^ reconiaiauda  tnat 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THG  BUILDER”  la  auppllad  direct  from  Iba  Office  to  realdenta  In 
any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rata  of  ISo.  per  aiiaum. 
Prepaid.  Remittancee  payable  oa  above. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

A COLOURED  TITLE.PAG  B may  ba  bod,  gratia,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH-CASES  for  binding  the  Numbera  ore  now  ready,  price  2i.  Sd. 
each ; alao 

EEADINO-CASE3  (Cloth),  with  Striega,  to  hold  a month's 
Nuinbari,  price  3a.  each. 

THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  VOLUME  of  ''The  Builder,”  (bound)  for 
tbs  year  1877  will  ahorlly  be  pubiiabed,  price  One 
OuioaA 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  a.nt  to  the  Office,  wUI  be 
bouud  at  a coat  of  3i,  6d.  each. 


Bath.  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymon  and  Stono  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6t8; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 
Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
Wliite  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Ponltry,  E.O. — The  beet  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oonrsea,  rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tan-rooma.  and  Cerraoes.  [Advt.] 

Whitlaiid  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  de'ivery. — For  further  particnlars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthensbire. — [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Mannfacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CBIMNEY- PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Adtt.] 

VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-Propeller,  for  the 
introdoction  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell, 
ings,  Ac. 

The  machine  may  be  seen  in  setion  at  their 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  oonbiste  of  a drum  with  a 
double  set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly. 
wheel  placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  aile 
as  fans.  The  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  onto 
it,  causing  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revolve 
with  great  velixiity  ; the  air  passing  through  the 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feet  per  minnte. 
If  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  machine  may  be  used  either 
as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred, 
or  both  objects  combined. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  for 
Gas  Fires  and  Couking  Purposes,  and  Patentees 
of  the  Tabular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Con. 
servatories,  Ac. 

Designers  and  Mannfaotarera  of  Lamps  and 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Queen’s-road,  Bays, 
water,  W.  [Advt.] 


TRELOAR 

Contractors  to  H.  M.  Office  of  'Works. 
Contractors  to  tlie  Admiralty. 

Contractors  to  the  War  Office. 

Contractors  to  South  Kensington  Museum. 


& SONS, 

Contractors  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
Contractors  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 
Contractors  to  the  Alexandra  Palace. 
Contractors  to  the  Royal  Aquarium. 


COCO 


A-NUT  FIBRE  MATS,  MATTING, 

Floor  Cloth,  Linoleum,  Turkey  Carpets  and  Rugs. 

69,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


ESTIMATES  and  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


ILLUSTBATIOKS. 

A Buafian  Scnlptor'a  Studio,  Moscow.— Professor  K.  A.  Gedike,  Architect  88 

Tbo  Frere  nod  Fletcher  Schools  for  Girli,  Bombay  (Plans,  89).— Mr.  George  T.  Moleoey,  Architect ; Superintendent 
of  the  Works  on  behalf  of  the  Qovernuent,  Col.  John  D.  Fuller  67 


Arcbllectqre  at  Myceax  

The  So-ca!l*-ii  Law  ol '•  Ancient"  Window-light*  

Yilarte’*  '■  Vealoo”  , 

Judiciil  ExplauatioD*  ol  the  Ecelesiaetical  DUapidatloD*  Act, 


1871  .. 


t.irly  Me"  England  InUriors  

Ouiug*  lu  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Somerset  

New  Public  Hull  lot  Barnsley  

Tlis  New  Natural  History  Mueeuio.  South  Kenslugton  : Visit  of 

the  Archllectural  A45I  c ation  

i*notography  and  Sculpture  

I.*ud  and  tbe  Sewage 

'The  Accidmt  In  the  Haymarket 

A BuMlan  Sculptor'#  Studio,  Moecow 


CONTENTS. 

76  I Frere  and  Fletcher  School  for  Girl*,  Bombay I 

The  New  HetropullUa  Markets:  fioyat  lueUtute  of  British 

Architects I 

The  Architecture  of  Norway ! 

Wagasaud  Result. | 

Conjoint  Sswag*  F . run  | 

The  Educa'loiial  TraiuiuK  necessary  for  tbe  Developmeut  of 

Technical  Skill ! 

The  Model  Bye-Lavs  : LlTsrpoul  Architecture  Scwiety I 

Proposed  Railway  between  the  City  and  Begeut-clrcus  ! 

Qiosvenor-pUce.  the  Green  Psrk,  and  Hyde  Park-corner ! 

British  Arcbsological  Association  { 

Parliamentary  Hems ..  < 

DemvLtiou  of  Bull's  Gardens.  CheUea  • 


'Wooden  Buildings''  95 


Case  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act : 

C uimittal  of  a Builder  (or  Bad  Work  

Pipe*  and  Foul  Air 

Nous  at  a Fire 
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Architecture  oi 
Myccnce, 

T will  be  a matter 
much  to  be  re- 
gretted  if  the  Col- 
lection of  -Axiti- 
quities  from  the 
Troad  -which  Dr. 
Schliemann  has 
arranged  for  exhi- 
bition in  tbe  cases 
at  South  Kenaing. 
ton,  does  not  ulti- 
mately find  aplace 
at  the  British 
Museum.  It  com- 
prises documents 
•which  must  be 
regarded  in  all 
future  specula- 
tions that  have 
pretensions  to  thoroughness  respecting  the 
earliest  connexions  ' and  developments  of  the  j 
Hellenic  jicople  and  of  Hellenic  art.  It  were  ! 
■merely  futile  to  reflect  superciliously  on  the  ■ 
rudeness  and  ungainliness  which  characterise : 
so  many  of  them  j no  disrespect  would  be  shown  j 
to  an  inscription  of  like  date,  could  such  be 
found,  that  gave  us  half  the  information,  how-  | 
ever  uncouth  the  dialect, — however  rare  and  ' 
incideutal  might  be  the  phrases  which  betrayed 
that  it  must,  indeed,  represent  the  speech  of  a 
people  not  unrelated  to  either  Greek  or  Trojan, 
ancestry.  The  collections  of  tbe  British  Museum 
are  gradually  providing  us  with  specimens  of ; 
every  stage  of  the  plastic  art,  including  ceramic, 
of  the  ancient  world ; and  it  ivere  a pity  that 
an  opportunity  should  bo  lost  of  filling  a gap. 
It  is,  too,  probably  hopeless  that  any  specimens 
will  be  obtainable  even  by  interchange,  and  pur- 
chase is  out  of  the  question,  from  the  discoveries 
at  Mycena;  and  at  Spata  in  Attica,  on  which  the 
Greeks  set  justly  a patriotic  value;  the  more 
reason  to  secure  what  links  can  be  secured  of  a 
chain  that  every  student  of  art  and  history  must 
be  earnest  to  extend.  Dr.  Schliemann  seems  to 
have  announced  some  time  since  that  the  col- 
lection was  not  for  sale  ; but  even  from  his  own 
point  of  view  it  would  surely  be  desirable  that 
it  should  finally  rest  in  safe  and  permanent  and 
national  keeping  ; while  the  realised  value  might 
strengthen  bis  hands  for  the  researches  which  he 
still  looks  forward  to,  and  for  the  prosecution  of 
which  it  is  the  hope  of  all  that  his  health  may 
be  equal.  Such  a transfer -would  lessen  in  no 
way  his  great  claims  on  tho  combined  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  civilised  world  ; and  tho 
^vorld  at  large  would  benefit  more  by  these 
specimens  finding  a Eui’opean  rather  than  an 
American  home. 

The  antiquities  of  Hissarlik, — of  that  site  in 
the  Troad  which  by  the  consent  of  antiquity 
was  recognised  as  that  of  Troy, — have  certain 
points  of  agreement  as  well  as  of  significant 
contrast  with  those  of  Mycenm  ■which  are 


' engraved  profusely  in  Dr.  Schliemann’s  recent 
publication,  and  both  stand  in  like  relations  to 
the  antiquities  of  Cyprus.  These  latter  are  also 
brought  prominently  before  us  at  this  very  time 
by  the  work  of  General  Cesnola;  the  mass  of 
his  collection  has  indeed  passed  to  America,  but 
some  articles  are  in  our  Museum,  with  a con- 
siderable  number  from  other  excavations  at 
Cyprus,  and  only  require  juxtaposition  with  the 
Hissarlik  collection  to  acquire  an  interest  still 
more  important.  The  three  publications, — 
“ Troy  and  its  Remains,”  “ Mycenae  and  Tiryns,” 
and  ” Cyprus  : its  Cities,  Tombs,  and  Temples,” 
must  range  on  library-shelves,  and  be  studied 
most  effectually  in  conjunction  with  whatever 
help  is  available  from  actual  inspection  of  the 
remains,  which  it  would  be  excellent  to  have  in 
as  close  association,  or  almost  as  easily  to  be 
referred  to. 

It  is  at  Mycenm  that  wo  are  attracted  to  take 
our  stand,  when  we  •would  “ let  observation,  with 
extensive  view,”  survey  the  -world  of  which  we 
obtain  the  glimpses  through  the  night  of  ages. 
It  was  from  Mycenae,  so  the  poet  sang,  that 
Agamemnon  started,  equipped  with  armour 
presented  to  him  by  a Cyprian  king,  for  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  the  antiquities  from  this  site 
while,  for  the  most  part,  intermediate  in  age 
between  the  others,  are  in  every  respect  more 
important.  The  students  of  architecture  have 
long  been  familiar  with  many  details  of  the 
primmval  constructions  of  Argos,  Mycenm,  and 
Tiryns,  and  the  objects  -^-hich  excavation  has 
now  brought  to  light  can  bo  identified  as  pertain- 
ing to  the  same  general  period, — a period  of 
uncertain  but  probably  vast  duration, — to 
which  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  those 
structures  owed  their  origin. 

It  is  as  long  ago  as  1830  that  Professor 
Donaldson  published,  in  the  supplementary 
volume  to  Stuart’s  “Antiquities  of  Athens,”  a 
series  of  illustrations  of  the  subterraneous 
structure  kno^-n  as  tho  Treasury  of  Atreus. 
Details  were  partly  furnished  by  Mr.  Cockerell, 
who  had  made  some  excavations  on  tho  spot, 
and  partly  by  drawings  executed  by  Lusieri  for 
Lord  Elgin,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Bricisli 
Museum.  Of  the  authenticity  of  these  records 
there  could  be  no  question.  Some  of  the  orna- 
mental fragments  came  into  the  British  Museum 
as  part  of  the  Elgin  collection,  and  there  it  has 
been  our  fate  to  hear  an  archaeologist  put 
aside  a remark  as  to  their  importance,  by  the 
dispai'aging  word,  “ Byzantine  ! ” After  Dr- 
Schliemann’s  discoveries,  this  at  least  will  not 
have  to  be  endured  again.  We  have  another 
example  here  how  discoveries  larger  and  under 
more  striking  circumstances  are  constantly 
required  to  notify  to  students  that  they  had 
long  possessed  and  neglected  evidence  -vv'hich, 
however  moderate  in  extent,  was  quite  conclu- 
sive by  itself  on  points  of  the  highest  interest. 

The  sites  of  at  least  five  more  such  structures, 
as  the  be  tier- preserved  treasury  of  Athens  so 
called,  are  shown  on  Dr.  Schliemann's  map,  and 
he  also  furnishes  some  important  details  of  one 
near  the  Lions’  Gate,  which  was  excavated  by 


Mrs.  Schliemann,  smaller  than  that  assigned 
to  Atreus,  and  of  ruder  construction,  but  of  tbe 
same  general  plan.  A broad  avenue,  or  dromos, 
between  walls  of  squared  stones,  conducts  in 
^ this  case  also  to  the  portal,  which  admits  by  a 
narrower  inner  passage  to  the  circular  area  of 
I the  chamber.  The  interior,  as  in  other  cases, 
was  domed  by  a peculiar  system  of  construc- 
I tion ; and  tbe  exterior  was  entirely  covered  with 
^ earth.  The  portal  itself  is  of  noble  dimensions, 
j and  treated  with  much  dignity ; tbo  lintel  is  an 
enormous  stone,  in  front  of  another  much  larger, 
which  roofs  the  passage  that  is  first  entered. 
The  lintel  was  relieved,  as  much  from  tradi- 
tion  of  the  construction,  it  is  probable,  as, — its 
strength  considered, — of  necessity,  by  a void 
triangular  space,  towards  which  the  masonry 
approached  on  either  side  by  projecting  stones 
of  regular  courses,  and  which  no  doubt  was 
originally  closed  by  a single  slab,  as  at  the 
Lions’  Gate  of  the  citadel. 

The  circular  chambers  were  contracted  np- 
wards  by  courses  of  stones  gradually  reduced  in 
diameter,  until  a small  aperture  at  the  top  could 
be  covered  by  a single  stone.  The  blocks  of  the 
lower  courses  of  tho  largest  example  are 
1 ft.  10  in.  high  and  from  4 ft.  to  7 ft.  long,  but 
they  become  gradually  narrower  towards  the 
top. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  smaller 
treasury  should  be  surveyed,  measured,  and 
excavated  more  completely  than  it  was  possible 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
first  examination.  It  is  of  prime  historical  and 
architectural  interest  to  discover  what  indica- 
tions may  present  themselves  of  differences 
technical  and  artistic  that  represent  progress 
and  considerable  lapse  of  time.  Thus  the  section 
of  the  treasury  of  Atreus  shows  a quasi-para- 
bolic  curve  which  rises  steeply  from  the  ground 
line,  and  gives  free  headway  quite  close  to  the 
circumference  ; but  Dr.  Schliemann’s  section  of 
the  other  example  represents  a tall  right-lined 
triangle ; and  the  sloping  walls  here  meet  the 
floor  at  an  angle  so  acute  ns  to  seriously  reduce 
tho  available  standing  area. 

The  larger  chamber  has  a height  of  45  ft.,  or 
nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  at  the  floor  line, 
48  ft.  The  smaller,  if  it  was  really  completed 
as  tho  section  of  what  remains  would  indicate, 
must  have  had  the  greater  height  of  over  60  ft. 
to  compare  with  base  of  about  42  ft. 

In  the  Atreus  treasury  all  tho  stones  of  the 
horizontal  rings  arc  of  hard  breccia,  and  were 
found  worked  fair  and  concentric  to  the  depth 
of  3 in.  from  the  inner  face  of  the  chamber,  so 
as  to  meet  with  tho  greatest  precision,  and 
without  any  binding  material.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  joint  was  less  accurate,  and  even 
rough,  but  into  these  small  stones  were  driven 
in  very  tight,  like  wedges,  no  doubt  after  the 
completion  of  an  entire  ring ; solidity  being 
thus  ensured  without  risk  of  opening  the  internal 
joint.  We  then  read  (p- 43)  that  the  irregular 
outside  ends  of  the  stones  were  not  immediately 
covered  with  earth,  bnt  -with  enormous  masses 
of  stone.  We  should  be  glad  of  precise  par* 
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ticnlars  how  these  were  disposed  5 unless  their 
vortical  pressure  fell  well  outside  the  base  line 
they  would  certainly  not  tend,  “ by  their  pon- 
derous  weight  to  keep  all  the  stones  of  the 
circular  layers  in  position.”  These  are  among' 
the  many  points  of  detail  which  must  remain 
doubtful,  awaiting  the  definite  observations  of 
an  architect. 

In  both  structures  the  stones  were  dressed  off 
to  a smooth  slope  in  the  interior ; those  of 
the  larger,  which  we  will  call  A,  from  the  fourth 
course  upward,  show  each  two  bored  holes  for 
the  insertion  of  nails  with  broad,  fiat,  unoma- 
mented  heads.  Gcll,  in  his  “ Argolis,”  engraves 
one  of  these,  which  be  had  sncceeded  in  de- 
taching by  use  of  a long  pole  from  near  the  top  j 
and  the  drawings  of  Lusieri  show  how  they  pro- 
jected obliquely,  and  thus  most  suitably  for 
their  assumed  purpose  of  suspending  the  metal 
plates  which  Homer’s  descriptions  authorise  us 
to  infer  originally  clothed  the  walls.  Some  out- 
line patterns  on  the  local  terra-cotta  have  much 
appearance  of  having  been  suggested  by  over- 
lapping plates  or  scales  so  attached.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  wall  to  the  height  of  some 
8 ft.  was  probably  cased  with  wood.  No 
such  holes  or  nails  were  found  in  B,  but 
a circumstance  which  Dr.  Schlicmaan  quaintly 
says,  “ I cannot  avoid  mentioning,”  seems 
to  indicate  a partial  application  of  some 
other  contrivance.  “ On  the  inner  east  side 
of  the  Treasury  there  protrudes  from  between 
the  stones  the  fragment  of  a bronze  plate  which 
sticks  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  out;  I 
therefore  suppose  that  it  was  fastened  there 
when  the  Treasury  was  built.”  He  adds,  it  is 
true, — ” It  appears  hardly  possible  that  this 
could  have  happened  merely  by  accident,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  bronze  plate  could  bo  the  remnant  of  an 
ancient  wall-coating  of  bronzo  plates,  which 
were  fastened  not  to  the  stones  with  nails,  bnt 
were  attached  in  the  joints  between  them; 
because  iu  this  case,  I presume,  we  ought  to 
find  remnants  of  those  plates  in  many  cases.” 
Besides  the  nail  Gell  knocked  out  a bronze 
wedge,  bnt  in  the  darkness  could  not  see  how  it 
bad  been  employed.  The  composition  of  the 
metal  was  eighty-eight  parts  copper  to  twelve 
of  tin. 

The  floor  of  A is  the  natnraj  rock  (p.  4-1).  The 
floor  of  B was  also  found  to  be  the  levelled  rock 
covered  with  a coating  of  sand  and  chalk, 
traces  of  which  were  found  in  many  places, 
the  remains  it  may  be  of  a made  surface 
as  that  of  the  rock  slopes  towards  the 
centre  which  is  1 ft.  lower  than  the  threshold. 
Tho  great  chamber  of  A has  a second  doorway, 
at  the  right  hand  side  within,  which  admits  to 
a second  chamber,  nearly  sqnai’e  on  plan,  27  ft. 
either  way,  and  19  ft.  high,  entirely  cut  out  of 
the  rock.  The  doorway  has  the  usual  massive 
lintel  and  triangular  relieving  space,  now  void, 
which  show  conclusively  that  it  was  part  of  the 
original  plan.  In  tho  centre  of  the  floor  Dr. 
Schliemann  found  a circular  depression,  in  form 
of  a large  washbowl,  1 ft.  9 in.  deep  and  3 ft. 
4 in.  in  diameter,  and  near  it  some  large  cal- 
careous stones,  apparently  remains  of  some  coo- 
struction.  Here,  again,  we  feel  defrauded  at 
not  being  supplied  with  dimensions  and  sec- 
tions,— hard  as  it  may  seem  to  complain  of  one 
who  gives  so  much  that  he  has  not  given  more. 

From  silence,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  no  trace 
of  such  a secondary  chamber  was  to  be  found 
in  B ; but  a distinct  assurance  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  that  it  had  been  looked  for 
and  could  not  have  existed.  In  such  case  it 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  tho  additions  that 
are  to  he  expected  in  later  developments  of  a 
traditional  type.  This  difference  may  bear  very 
importantly  npon  the  question  in  what  sense 
these  so-called  treasuries  can  ever  have  been 
tombs.  The  question  of  their  purpose  seems  to 
lie  between  temple,  tomb,  and  treasury;  if  ever 
employed  as  prisons,  it  most  have  been  onlv 
secondarily.  The  mere  traditional  name  of  trea- 
sury need  imply  no  more  than  an  inference  from 
a natural  application  for  a dark  underground 
chamber,  or  from  occasional  discoveries  within 
them  of  valuable  funereal  deposits.  It  is  incon- 
sistent to  suppose  that  depositories  of  royal 
wealth,  the  military  chests  of  warlike  chiefs, 
were  outside  the  citadel,  and  scattered  at  all 
points  about  the  city.  Chambers  for  the  dead, 
only  rectangular  on  plan,  are  found  constructed 
on  this  principle  of  overhanging  courses  of  slabs 
and  covered  with  mounds  in  the  Greek  ceme- 
teries of  Panticaprenm  and  its  conterminal 
districts,  and  also  in  Asia  ilinor.  And.  mani- 
festly, it  is  not  because  we  do  not  find  graves 


snuk  within  these  chambers  at  Mycenae  that  wo 
are  not  still  at  full  liberty  to  regard  them  as 
tombs.  In  the  parallel  cases  the  dead  were 
consigned  to  their  solitude  extended  on  open 
biers,  enclosed  in  stone  or  other  coffins;  or 
sometimes  urns  are  foimd  which  contain  relics 
and  ashes  collected  after  process  of  cremation. 

The  doorway  of  tho  interior  chamber  of  A 
exhibited  plain  proofs  that  it  had  been  secured 
by  strong  bars  or  bolts,  and  Dr.  Schliemann 
foimd  like  ample  provision  for  bolts  in  the  j ambs 
and  cill  of  the  Lion  Gate,  and  in  the  jambs  of 
the  postern  gate  of  the  Acropolis ; but  Gcll 
repoi*ts,  and  Hughes,  who  travelled  in  1813, 
makes  the  same  observation,  that  no  traces  of 
holes  for  bolts,  or  sockets  for  binges,  were  to  bo 
found  at  the  great  entrance  of  the  Atrens 
treasury ; if  this  were  indeed  tho  case,  the 
sepulchral  character  of  the  building  must  be 
surrendered  at  once,  and  we  should  have  a 
difficult  task  left  on  our  hands  to  reconcile  the 
anomaly  with  any  other  theory.  Bnt  the  recent 
excavations,  which  have  cleared  tho  entrance 
more  thoroughly,  seem  to  relieve  us  of  the 
difficulty.  It  is  only  a pity  that  the  statement 
is  not  given  iu  terms  more  definite  than  these, — 
“In  the  middle  of  the  doorway  can  be  seen  the 
holes  for  the  bolts  and  hinges  of  tho  doors,  and 
in  the  same  line  are  a number  of  round  holes, 
2 in.  in  diameter  and  i in.  deep ; in  these  are 
two  small  holes  for  bronze  nails,  of  which  frag- 
ments still  exist,  to  fasten  on  ornaments  of  a 
cii'cular  form.”  Hinges  in  the  middle  of  a door, 
way,  and  ornaments  in  the  same  line  as  the 
bolts,  are  not,  at  first,  expressions  easy  to  under- 
stand ; but  of  tho  main  fact  we  need  not  doubt 
that  the  entrance  had  a secured  door  ; however, 
the  false  impression  of  Gell,  whose  observation 
is  not  usually  at  fault,  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
Indeed,  half-way  between  entrance  and  chamber, 
Lusieri’s  plan  has  an  indication  of  sockets  for 
pivots,  and  though  his  section  does  not  confirm 
the  indication,  that  of  Donaldson  and  Cockerell 
happily  does  so  by  showing  pivot-holes  in  the 
roofing  slab ; half  the  entrance-passage,  therefore, 
was  open,  and  half  closed  off.  Tho  doorway  of 
A is  18  ft.  high  and  9 ft.  2 in.  broad  at  the  cill, 
diminishing  to  8 ft.  6 in.  at  the  top.  That  of  B 
is  even  18  ft.  5 in.  high,  and  8 ft.  4 in.  broad,  but 
we  miss  any  notice  of  sockets  for  bolts  or  hinges 
as  either  present  or  absent, — another  matter 
for  future  visitors  to  look  into.  The  entrance- 
passage  of  B is  13  ft.  long,  that  of  A is  18  ft. 
This  passage  in  A,  intermediate  between  the 
portal  and  the  circular  chamber,  is  roofed  beyond 
tho  lintel,  by  a stone  somewhat  vast  to  be  called 
a slab,  and,  like  the  lintel,  “ beautifully  cub  and 
polished.”  Its  thickness  is  3 ft.  9 in. ; breadth, 
17  ft. ; and  its  length,  29  ft.,  on  the  upper 
surface,  a dimension  which  is  reduced  to  27  ft. 
6 in.  on  the  lower,  where  it  is  cut  off  to  agree 
with  the  sloping  side  of  the  chamber,  while  its 
upper  and  lower  edges  curve,  to  follow  the 
circumferential  line. 

As  the  wall  is  continued  vertically  over  the 
cill,  a space  was  enclosed  between  it  and  the  ; 
exterior  of  the  chamber  above  tho  entrance-  ' 
passage.  The  section  in  the  supplementary 
volume,  and  tho  view  of  the  interior  given  by 
Gcll,  show  another  relieving  triangular  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  vault  itself,  over  the  entrance 
to  the  chamber  below ; but  how  tho  intermediate 
space  above  the  great  slab  was  treated  or  roofed 
there  is  no  evidence  at  hand  to  show.  As  Dr. 
Schliemann  would  say,  “ we  draw  particular 
attention”  to  the  bevel  of  the  stone  in  the 
section  of  the  interior  opening. 

Some  important  decorative  details  of  these 
entrances  are  still  to  bo  described  and  their  sig- 
nificance considered  ; but  wo  may  at  once 
gather  up  what  scattered  notices  give  any  help 
as  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  vaults  so  elabo- 
rately constructed.  A passage  of  Pausanias 
(2,  23,  7),  which  is  quoted  in  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
note  (p.  -14)  is  important,  bnt  not  quite  so  much 
so  as  it  promises  at  a hasty  reading  of  the  text, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  misleading  Latin  versions 
of  the  German  editors.  “ The  Argives  have 
other  things  worth  seeing ; a subterranean  stnic- 
ture  over  which  was  a bronze  chamber  which 
Acrisius  made  on  a time  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
his  daughter  Dauae  ; but  which  Perilaus  when 
tyrant  destroyed.  There  is  this  structure,  then, 
and  a monument  of  Crotopns  and  a naos  of 
Dionysus  Cresius.”  Tho  editors,  Siebelis  as 
well  as  Schnbart  and’Walz,  connect  these  sen- 
tences most  tantalisingly,  as  if  the  structure  of 
the  first  could  bo  identified  -with  the  burial 
referred  to  in  the  second.  Tho  commentators 
also  are  ready  to  authorise  the  translation  “ in 
which  ” instead  of  “ over  which  ”;  but  in  truth 


neither  can  ho  allowed.  A close  and  candid 
reading  of  the  entire  paragraph  makes  the 
interpretation  as  given  above  inevitable. 

It  seems,  however,  very  clear  that  Sophocles 
considered  that  the  prison  of  Danae  was  a sub- 
. terranean  metal-lined  chamber;  and  it  is  then 
. tempting  to  conjecture  that  the  niin  cliarged 
upon  Perilaus,  whoso  date  is  quite  uncertain, 
was  in  fact  stripping  off  the  metal  from  tho 
underground  structure  which  Pausanias  found 
still  existing,  and  described  by  the  phrase  which 
he  applies  to  the  treasuries  of  Mycenae.  The 
tragedian’s  words  are,  that  “ Danae  endured  to 
interchange  the  light  of  heaven  for  the  brass- 
plated  halls,  and  was  kept  imprisoned,  hidden 
in  a sepulchral  thalamus.”  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  recall  the  legend  that  Jupiter,  as  a 
lover,  visited  Danae  in  the  form  of  a shower  of 
gold,  and  when  Pausanias,  after  describing  the 
treasury  of  Minyas  at  Orcbomenus,  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  tomb  of  Minyas,  we  seem 
thro'wn  upon  the  associations  of  a treasury.  The 
question  as  to  the  sepulchral  character  of  these 
baildings  has  acquired  fresh  importance  by  the- 
problem  of  their  relation  to  the  interments  in 
contrasted  fashion  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
on  the  acropolis.  Foitker  excavating  alone  can 
be  looked  to,  to  settle  the  question  positively. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps,  what  is  most  noteworthy 
in  the  literary  allusions  is  that  they  agree  in 
carrying  back  the  origin  of  such  structares  to 
an  age  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  Pelopid 
dynasty,  which  is  associated  -with  the  legends 
of  tho  expedition  to  the  Tread.  The  subversion 
of  this  dynasty  is  dated,  with  great  probability, 
full  one  thousand  years  B.C.  How  much 
earlier  may  have  been  its  establishment,  and 
that  of  dynasties  preceding  it,  are  questions 
truly  in  the  air.  Suehquestions  are  as  interesting, 
and  perhaps  as  desperate  -mthal,  as  a chronology 
of  the  geological  formations  that  lie  below 
London.  We  may  think  much  of  being  able  by 
study  of  fragments  of  ornamentation  which  are 
our  indicating  fossils,  to  make  some  approach 
to  fixing  at  least  an  order  of  succession  of 
monuments  and  hints  of  epochs  of  transition. 

This  subject  demands  treatment  apart.  With 
respect  to  construction  and  plan,  the  Treasuries, 
— that  of  Atrens  particularly, — exhibit  the 
culmination,  and  that  at  a very  advanced  point 
indeed,  of  what  wo  find  in  moat  rudimentary 
form  at  Tiryns,  and  developed  some  further 
stages  at  Mycenre.  The  walls  of  Tiryns  are 
piles  of  huge  rough  masses  of  rock,  with  no 
i approach  to  observance  of  horizontal  beds,  and 
j only  occasional  and  apparently  later  marks  of 
'the  tool;  at  Mycenm,  the  blocks,  still  large, 

[ are  more  moderate,  in  many  portions  are  for  the 
! most  part  ^vrought  to  quadrangular  form,  and 
I laid  in  courses,  while  still  no  attention  at  all,  or 
j only  the  most  exceptional,  and  perhaps  acci- 
j dental,  is  given  to  covering  alternate  joints, 
j Galleries  in  the  walls  of  Tiryns  are  formed  by 
! approximation  of  opposite  stones,  and  Gell  found 
I remains  of  several  bridges  in  the  adjacent 
j valleys,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  same  vr&j 
by  horizontally  projecting  stones.  The  hori- 
! zontal  Hotel,  with  relieving  void  above,  first 
appears  at  Mycenae.  Every  stage  of  transition 
' can  be  identified  until  we  arrive  at  the 
Treasuries,  which  exhibit  one  great  originality  in, 
as  it  were,  returning  the  gallery  wall  round  upon 
itself,  and  so  adjusting  this  principle  of  covering 
intervals  to  a circular  plan;  but  still  this  im. 
provement  and  very  excellent  workmanship  are 
combined  with  no  further  constructive  innova- 
tion,— least  of  all  with  any  tendency  to  the  rule 
of  true  arcuatioD. 

Contrasted,  therefore,  as  these  structures  are 
with  what  we  know  as  the  most  characteristic 
architecture  of  Hellenism,  they  have  so  far  an 
organic  principle  in  common,  exclusive  depend- 
ence on  trabeation, — the  most  loyal  allegiance  to- 
the  solidity  of  simple  downpress.  Whether  an 
analogy  of  equal  value  can  be  made  out  between 
the  ornamentation  of  two  epochs  is  still  to  be- 
considered,  and  fortunately  we  are  not  without 
valuable  material  for  comparison. 


Waste  liand.  — Sir  Horace  St.  Paul,  of 
Ellowes-hall,  Dudley,  has  consented  to  have 
about  thirty  acres  of  his  waste  colliery  lands  at 
Coseley  levelled  and  cultivated,  with  the  -vdew 
of  finding  emploj'unent  for  a largo  number  of 
men  who  are  suffering  great  privations  owing  to 
the  depression  of  trade.  As  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  in  a similar  useless  condition  in  the 
Black  Country,  it  is  hoped  the  example  will  b& 
followed  by  other  land-owners. 


Jan.  26,  1878.] 
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THE  SO-CALLED  LAW  OF  “ ANCIENT” 
WINDOW-LIGHTS. 

In  tlie  largest  and  most  important  commercia] 
centre,  perhaps,  in  the  "world, — in  a Capital  whose 
sunlight  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  by  a 
foreign  cynic  to  the  moonbeams  of  Venice,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  right  to  enjoy  the  sun  should 
be  eagerly  acquired  and  jealously  guarded ; it 
is  equally  inevitable  that  London  daylight, 
esteemed  a piece  of  property,  should  be  market- 
able. Nor  can  it  surprise  any  one  who  knows 
how  many  obstructions, — "with  which  other  leas 
fortunate  nations  are  unfamiliar, — exist  in  this 
country  to  spoil  good  architecture  and  perplex 
an  honest  architect,  that  the  law  of  window- 
lights  or  “ancient”  lights  is  a matter  rather 
of  accident  than  of  principle  ; a law  or  custom 
framed  upon  the  most  ancient  maxim  of  all 
creation,  that  He  shall  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  shall  keep  who  can. 

Without  the  smallest  intention  or  desire  to 
increase  the  mental  confusion  of  those  who,  not 
being  technically  learned  in  the  Law  of  Ease- 
ments, would  like  to  hear  something  intelligible  ' 
about  the  subject,  we  propose  to  make  a few 
remarks  upon  the  common-sense  asjiect  of  the 
actual  difficulty, — to  examine  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  justice,  and  not  from  one  of  Law  or 
Equity,  or  any  other  focus  of  dilemma.  Those 
who  aspire  to  collect  the  details  of  the  case  of 
poor  architecture  in  crowded  cities,  "will  find  all 
the  cases  that  lead  np  to  it,  and  upon  which  its 
present  uncertain  position  is  founded,  in  books; 
from  Gale  on  “ Easements  ” to  Elmea  on  “ Archi- 
tectural Jurisprudence,”  from  Latham  on 
“ Window-lights  ” to  Cox  on  “Ancient  Lights.” 
There  are  also  valuable  papers,  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  scientific  societies,  which  treat 
practically  of  the  Law  as  it  is  ; one  was  read  by 
Professor  Kerr,  another  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
in  the  year  1866,  before  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects.  A paper  on  the  same  subject  was  read  be- 
fore the  Institution  of  Surveyors  in  1875  by  Mr. 
W.  Dundas  Gardiner ; and  only  the  other  day  one 
■of  her  Majesty’s  Counsel  continued  the  subject 
in  a paper,  part  of  which  we  printed,  read 
before  the  Institute  of  Architects.  It  will 
probably  astonish  no  man  of  business,  certainly 
no  lawyer,  to  learn  that  only  since  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  earlier  papers  has  litigation,  connected 
with  the  right  of  light,  assumed  a form  which 
bids  fair  to  become  a greater  nuisance  than  the 
nuisance  it  pretends  to  remove. 

Theoretically,  tlie  owner  of  a plot  of  land  in 
London  may  build  whatever  ho  likes  upon  it, 
over  all  or  any  part  of  it,  and  to  whatever  height 
he  pleases,  provided  only  that  his  building  does 
not  mjnre  the  property  or  affect  the  rights  of 
his  neighbours.  For  instance,  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  darken  his  neighbours’  windows,  though  the 
nature  of  such  darkening,  or  what  darkens  a 
window,  is  not  defined.  Suffice  it  that  he  is  not 
legally  allowed  to  build  anything  on  his  own 
land  which  interferes  with  the  right  to  light 
that  his  neighbour  or  his  neighbour’s  predecessor 
has  enjoyed  for  a certain  period  of  time.  That 
period  is  regulated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  second  and  third  year  of  William  IV 
<lst  of  August,  1832),  and  called  the  Prescrip, 
tion  Act.  It  is  the  only  measure  in  -which  St. 
Stephen’s  has  essayed  to  remove  difficulties 
attending  what  are  now  kno"wn  as  “ ancient  ” 
lights,  that  is  to  say,  >vindow3  which  have 
■been  permitted  to  exist  for  at  least  twenty 
yoara.  Before  the  passing  of  tlie  Proscrip- 
tion  Act,  the  right  pertaining  to  an  ancient 
light  could  only  be  enforced  by  proving  that 
ithe  window  existed  from  time  immemorial, — 
•or  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary, —that  is  to  say,  from  the  reign 
^‘chard  I.  Ill  1833  it  was  enacted, 

ibat  when  the  Access  and  Use  of  Light  to  and 
lor  any  Dwelling-house,  Workshop,  or  other 
Huildmg  shall  have  been  actually  enjoyed 
therewith  for  the  full  Period  of  Twenty  Years 
without  Interruption,  the  Eight  thereto  shall  be 
deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible  ....  unless 
^7  some  Consent  or  Agreement, 
Ac.  ^ The  practice,  however,  of  granting  in- 
junctions to  prevent  the  erection  of  building's 
which  may  affect  an  “ ancient  ” light  has  only 
become  comparatively  common  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  Before  1866,  the  best  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors  took  a broad  view  of  the 
exigencies  of  commerce  and  the  progress  of  im- 
provement in  towns.  For  more  than  thiity 
years  after  the  passing  of  tho  Prescription  Act, 
an  “ancient”  light  was  regarded  as  too  often  an 
obstruction  to  improvement  rather  than  as  a fit 
object  to  obstruct  improvement.  The  opinion 


expressed,  much  more  than  a hundred  years 
before,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  was 
tacitly  endorsed:  an  opinion  that  though  “ it  is 
true  the  value  of  tho  plaintiff’s  house  may  be 
reduced  by  rendering  the  prospect  less  pleasant, 
but  that  is  no  reason  to  hinder  a man  from 
building  on  his  own  ground.”  Indeed,  not  long 
ago  Lord  Crauworth  suggested  in  one  case 
what  a barrister,  technically  interested  in  the 
confused  practice  of  “ light  and  air,”  has  called 
a very  alarming  doctrine,  that  dwellers  in  cities 
must  submit  to  encroachments  upon  tbeii’ 
“ rights  ” as  to  windows  which  dwellers  in  the 
country  might  feasibly  claim.  But  by  the  zeal  of 
two  Vice-Chancellors  in  1865-6  effect  was  success- 
fully  given  to  the  statute  which  defined  and  estab- 
lished tho  prescriptive  right  to  light.  They 
granted  injanctions  which  caused  one  LordJus- 
tico  to  say  that  the  Vice-Chancellors  had  gone  too 
far.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  latter,  however,  the 
Court  of  Appeal  was  squeezed  into  seeing  that 
such  injunctions  were  necessary.  Even  Lord 
Crauworth  consented  to  undo  the  effect  of  what 
he  had  previously  said  ; but  his  adherence  was 
given  with  a protest.  By  tho  Prescription  Act  of 
1832  the  reputed  custom  of  tho  City  of  Loudon 
was  abrogated.  Of  that  custom,  which  per- 
mitted the  erection  of  buildings  to  any  height 
upon  old  foundations,  Lord  Cranworth  said : — 
“ The  growing  necessity  for  lofty  buildings  is 
showm  by  the  gi-eat  multiplication  of  them  in 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  I cannot  but 
fear  that  serious  inconvenience  may  be  felt  by 
the  abolition  of  the  alleged  custom.”  Many 
surveyors  and  architects,  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened membex's  of  their  now  divided  profession, 
concur  in  the  opinions  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
Lord  Justice  Tomer,  and  Lord  Cranworth.  They 
conscientiously  believe  that  a great  misfortune 
happened  when  the  Court  of  Appeal  ceased,  in 
this  instance,  its  constitutional  opposition  to  tho 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Before  pi-oceeding  further,  let  ns  attempt  to 
define  an  easement,  or  at  least  to  understand 
an  accepted  definition.  According  to  the  great 
authority,  Gale,  “ It  is  a privilege  without  profit 
which  the  owmer  of  one  neighbouring  tenement 
hath  of  another  ” ; and  “ by  which  tho  servient 
owner  is  obliged  to  suffer  or  not  to  do  something 
on  his  own  land  for  tho  advantage  of  the  domi- 
nant owner.”  Tho  “ dominant  ” is  that  one 
to  which  the  alleged  right  belongs  ; the  “ ser- 
vient” that  upon  which  the  obligation  is  im- 
posed. The  “right”  imposing  the  obligation 
is  called  an  “ easement,”— a term  wliich  comes 
to  us  thi-ough  the  French  from  tho  Latin.  The 
privileges  it  includes  were  called  in  the  Eoman 
civil  law  “ servitutes  ” ; thus,  the  right  of  the 
dominant  owner  over  the  servient  owner  is 
called  in  English  law  a “ seiwitude.”  This  limita- 
tion on  the  power  of  a servient  owner  over  his 
own  land  is  tersely,  and  somewhat  conti'adic- 
toi'ily,  expressed  in  the  ancient  maxim  of  “ So 
to  use  your  land  as  not  to  injure  another”  (sic 
xitere’tuo  ut  alienuni  non  Icedas). 

Now  lla-wyers,  surveyors,  architects,  and 
others  who  periodically  rcixort  upon  the  state  of 
the  Law  of  Easements,  tell  us,  in  becoming 
terms,  that  it  is  based  upon  the  Eoman  practice. 
What  is  not  told  by  them,  and  what  wo  consider 
highly  essential  to  know,  is  not  the  practice 
alone,  but  the  real  state  of  the  law  of  servitudes 
in  ancient  times.  It  is  necessary  to  understand 
how  feasibly  to  apply  to  London  the  maxim  of 
the  Digest, — “ Lot  him  who  would  injure  the 
lights  of  his  neighbours,  or  do  any  other  thing 
to  them,  know  that  he  ought  to  maintain  the 
form  and  condition  of  the  ancient  stimctures  ” 
(Qui  luminibics  vicinoruin  officere,  aliudve  quid 
facere  contra  commodum  eorum  vellet,  scict  se 
formam  ac  statum  antiquorum,  cedijiciorum  cus~ 
todire  dehere).  It  is  necessary  to  be  minutely 
informed  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
that  law,  recorded  in  tho  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
by  which  the  owner  is  resti'ained  from  increasing 
the  height  of  a house,  lest  he  should  darken  his 
neighbours’  windows  (ne  altius  quis  ioUat  cedes 
sues  ne  hcminibus  vicini  officiat).  It  is  necessary 
to  have  a better  explanation  than  has  yet  been 
accorded  to  victims  of  “ light  ” legislation  how 
certain  maxims  which  were  current  in  Eome 
1,’100  and  2,000  years  ago  are  applicable  to 
Loudon  in  the  nineteenth  century, — how  the 
natural  right  of  the  owner  to  tho  use  of  his 
land,  even  up  to  the  highest  heaven  (cwjus  cs! 
solum  ejus  estah  imo  usgue  ad  provided  he 

so  use  it  as  not  to  affect  his  neighboui’ (sic  utere  tuo 
ut  alienum  non  Iccdas)  either  by  force,  stealth,  or 
favoiu*  (nec  vi,  NEC  clam,  nec  pre:ario)  can  bo 
made  to  apply  to  a province  of  houses  I'ising, 
every  score  of  years,  nearer  to  the  sky.  The 


verywords  “ dominant”  and  “servient”  betray 
their  origin.  Among  the  Eomans  the  mutual 
relation  of  master  and  slave  was  expressed  by 
the  terms  of  “Dominns”  and  “Semus”  or 
“ Servitus.”  The  power  of  the  master  over  his 
slave  extended  to  tho  right  of  patting  him  to 
death ; he  could  sell  or  punish  his  slave  at 
pleasure.  A Eoman  citizen  could  seize  his 
creditors,  or  hold  them  in  slavery ; and  he  used 
his  slaves  as  Englishmen  and  Americans  once 
used  theirs  in  Jamaica  and  Vii’ginia.  The 
Eoman  often  gave  his  slave  a piece  of  land, 
contiguous  to  or  part  of  his  0"wn  estate,  and  this 
piece  was  to  be  cultivated  or  built  upon  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  slave’s  master  who  was  thus  tho 
dominant  o-wner.  Under  such  conditions  of 
existence  the  servitutes  were  clear  and  compre- 
hensible. There  were  two  classes  of  servitudes. 
Either  they  had  for  their  subject  a definite 
person  who  could  exercise  the  right,  and  they 
ceased  with  the  death  of  the  person ; or  they 
had  for  their  subject  another  piece  of  property, 
as  land  or  a house,  and  the  person  who  exercised 
tho  service  (serintus)  exercised  it  in  respect  of 
his  right  to  the  house  or  land  which  was  its 
subject.  Servitudes  of  the  latter  kind  were 
called  Prmdial  Servitudes.  These  implied  the 
existence  of  two  contiguous  pieces  of  laud,  one 
of  which  owed  a service  to  the  other  ; and  tho 
serrice  was  due  from  the  one  to  tho  other.  The 
name  of  dominanttenement  (Preedium  Dominans), 
which  is  now  used  to  designate  the  tenement  to 
which  tho  service  or  easement  is  due,  is  a 
modem  invention.  A service,  now  degenerated 
into  an  easement,  was  an  advantage  to  the  land 
to  which  it  belonged  ; it  must  have  been  some- 
thing  that  in  some  way  increased  tho  value  of 
that  land.  It  was  also  a thing  that  was  per- 
manently to  the  advantage  of  tho  dominant 
tenement  or  estate.  The  service  was  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  dominant  estate  in  such  a 
sense  that  it  could  not  be  alienated  without  the 
estate,  nor  pledged,  nor  let.* 

The  condition  of  the  City  of  Eome  1,400  or 
2,000  years  ago  is  also  worthy  tho  attention  of 
those  wlio  may  yet  frame  a just  and  explicable  law 
of  light  and  air.  'Pwo  laws  of  tho  eighth  table, 
confirmed  about  B.C.  450  are  as  follow: — “Let 
tho  space  of  2ift.  of  ground  be  always  left  be- 
tween one  house  and  another” ; and  “ roads  shall 
be  8 ft.  wide  when  they  run  straight  and  when 
they  turn,  16  ft.”  Five  hundred  years  after 
those  laws  were  promulgated  some  of  tho  streets 
were  still  barely  three  yards  wide,  if  we  may 
judge  from  recent  excavations  in  Eome.  The 
articles  upon  the  Ei-a  of  the  Cmsars  lately  pub- 
lished by  ourselves  (vol.  xxxv.,  p.  417),  go  to 
show  what  tho  condition  of  the  world’s  Capital, 
during  the  first  century,  resembled.  The  houses 
lofty  and  of  many  stories,  principally  of  wood, 
projected  over  the  streets  and  internal  court- 
yards; and  they  were  propped  up  in  places- 
The  colonnade  and  the  portico,  often  of  wood, 
formed  parts  of  every  house  above  those  of  tho 
lowest  kind.  Neighbours  could  do  more  than 
shake  hands  from  one  house  to  another ; they 
could  look  into  and  command  one  another’s 
rooms.  The  shops  were  most  frequently  one 
apartment ; some  had  a room  at  the  back,  lighted 
and  entered  from  the  shop.  In  the  third  cen- 
tury, if  we  may  depend  upon  the  fragments  of 
tho  Marble  Plan,  wider  sti’eets  and  improved 
habitations  existed  in  different  quarters  of  the 
City.  The  “ magnificence”  of  Eome  from  that 
time  till  at  least  the  reign  of  Justinian  (A.D. 
528 — 545)  is  beyond  possibility  of  doubt.  But 
nothing  extant,  nothing  that  has  been  discovered 
by  modem  enterprise,  suffices  to  show  that  the 
private  comfort  or  ease,  which  is  the  distin- 
guishiag  mark  of  recent  times,  was  then  "under- 
stood, or  that  the  “public  magnificence,” 
of  which  so  many  modems  have  written,  was 
anything  else  than  tho  outcome  of  State 
aggrandisement.  The  conditions  of  life  and 
habitation  in  Eome  during  the  sixth  or  the 
third  centuiy,  and  of  London  in  the  nineteenth, 
are  indubitably  not  analogous.  Tho  spirit  of 
Law  in  the  one  ought  not  to  bo  arbitrarily  im- 
posed as  the  letter  of  Law  iu  the  other.  To 
descend  to  details,  it  is  almost  I’idiculous  to 
compare  a diminutive  ancient  light,  filled  with 
talc  or  tiny  bits  of  Eoman  glass,  to  the  big 
sashes  and  bigger  casements  filled  with  tho 
plate-glass  of  to-day ; and  soon  to  be  catalogued 
as  “ ancient  ” windows. 

Moreover,  it  would  bo  well  if  those  who  have  in- 
terests nobler  than  the  so-called  “ expert,”  ready 


• See  the  excellent  articles  : — “Serritutes,”  ” Sorvitns,’' 
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to  be  hired  for  either  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
would  consider  how  an  owner,  who  presumedly 
owns  his  land  ab  imo  usque  ad  calum,  is  to  be 
limited  in  enjoyment  of  his  own  by  the  owner 
of  a dominant  tenement  who  either  by  force, 
stealth,  or  favour  (aut  vi,  aut  clam,  Avrprecario), 
or  in  some  other  manner,  without  the  consent 
and  concurrence  of  any  “ servient”  owner, — has 
acquired  such  a right  as  to  entirely  control 
servient,  that  is  to  say,  neighbouring,  tenements. 
It  would  be  well,  we  repeat,  for  all  men  of  in- 
fluence to  consider  how  the  owner  of  a dominant 
tenement  can  legally  increase  the  value  of  his 
own  property  by,  so  far  as  access  of  light  is  con- 
cemed,  practically  embodying  all  servient  tene- 
ments within  his  own  estate.  Let  us  imagine 
a case : that  of  the  owners  of  a field  just  out- 
side London,  or  any  other  increasing  city  in 
England.  Say  that  it  is  situated  at  a spot  now 
covered  with  grass  and  bushes,  but  a spot  which, 
in  twenty  years’  time,  perhaps,  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  suburbs  already  and  gradually  creep- 
ing up  to  it.  The  field,  say,  is  divided 
longitudinally  in  two  unequal  parts.  The 
larger  part  belongs  to  one  owner ; the 
smaller  part,  a mere  slice,  belongs  to  another. 
The  former  erects  on.  the  very  edge  of  his  own 
ground,  and  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
field,  an  enormous  mill,  a hospital,  or  even  a 
gun  manufactory.  He  makes  it,  say,  seven 
stories  high,  and  he  opens  a hundred  windows, 
some  fourteen  in  each  story,  directly  looking  into 
his  neighbour's  little  bit  of  the  field.  The  build- 
ing  thus  raised  is  the  dominant  tenement  which, 
in  twenty  years  (that  is  to  say,  in  nineteen  years 
and  a day),*  will  have  acquired  by  prescription 
an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  prevent  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  little  slice  from  erecting 
anything  upon  it  except  a one-story  building ; 
and  even  that  would  have  to  be  placed  at  least 
10  ft.,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  domi- 
nant tenement,  from  the  edge  of  the  servient 
owner’s  own  property.  If  the  owner  of  the 
dominant  tenement  carried  on  a special  trade, 
such,  for  instance,  as  gun-making, — where  light 
is  required  at  so  low  an  angle  as  to  enable  the 
workman  to  look  down  a gun-barrel, — the  ser- 
vient owner  would  be  altogether  prevented  from 
using  his  own  land  for  building  purposes.  He 
lias,  however,  a remedy  at  law  open  to  him,  and 
the  option  of  applying  it  within  the  statutory 
lapse  of  years.  He  may  erect  on  his  own  land 
a Bcreen-wall  in  brick  or  stone  or  wood,  and 
entirely  block  up  the  hundred  windows  of  the 
dominant  tenement.  But  to  erect  snch  a screen 
might  be  attended  with  a cost  double  or  treble 
the  value  of  the  slice  of  land  he  owns, — land, 
by  the  bye,  which  might  only  acquire  value 
after  twenty  years  or  more.  Yet  that  is  the 
custom  of  this  country  introduced  and  supported 
by  the  Act  of  Prescription  j and  it  is  confirmed 
by  a succession  of  Judges’  judgments,  imperfect, 
contradictory,  and  unjust. 

Again,  wo  kuow  of  a case  which  actually 
occurred.  The  owner  of  houses,  built  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  land  he  owned,  was  on  the  eve 
of  acquiring,  by  prescription, — that  is  to  say,  the 
lapse  of  less  than  twenty  years, — an  absolute 
dominant  right  Over  liis  neighbour’s  land.  He 
was  on  the  evo  of  acquiring  tho  right  to  pre- 
vent his  neighbour  from  making  the  same  use  of 
property  that  he  himself,  nearly  twenty  years 
before,  had  made  ; ho  was  about  to  bo  possessed 
of  the  right  to  drive  off  his  neighbour’s  build- 
ings at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  his  basement  windows,  or,  as  we  said 
before,  if  he  could  show  necessity,  at  a much 
lower  angle.  Tho  servient  tenement  changed 
owners  just  in  time  to  "save  its  bacon,”  if  we 
may  use  a phrase  not  recognised  in  equity ; and 
the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  formally 
complained  that  the  trade  carried  on  within  the 
servient  tenement  was  offensive.  The  owner  of 
tho  latter  called  in  a well-known  surveyor,  who, 
finding  that  just  a few  months  were  stiU  wanting 
to  complete  the  required  Tapse  of  years,  built  up 
a lofty  brick  wall  on  his  client's  land,  and  so  pre- 
vented the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  from 
seeing,  or  hearing,  or  smelling  the  offensive  trade 
of  the  servient  o^vner.  This,  which  was  done 
only  at  a vast  expense,  would  have  been  im- 
possible after  the  statutory  years  had  elapsed. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  natural  that  most  of  the 
speakers  on  this  subject  at  the  Institution  of 
Surveyors  and  the  Institute  of  Ai-chitects  should 
urge  the  revision  of  the  law,  or  so-called  law,  of 
” ancient”  lights.  Mr.  I’ Anson,  in  discussing^Mr. 
Dundas  Gardiner’s  paper,  said,  very  wisely. 


• See  Mr.  Dundss  Gsrdiaer’a  paper  i 
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that  it  was  not  altogether  a satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  right  aeiquired  by  undis- 
turbed possession,  for  the  Legislature  to  fix 
upon  twenty  years  as  the  period  in  which  a 
right  to  light  might  be  lost  or  acquired.  The 
rule,  he  continued,  worked  very  oppressively  in 
some  instances.  Twenty  years  in  the  life  of  a 
man  was  a comparatively  long  period,  repre- 
senting, as  it  did,  two-thirds  of  a generation ; 
but  in  the  life  of  buildings  it  was  a very  little 
space  of  time,  for  an  edifice  might  last  200  years, 
and  the  owner  of  a building,  when  he  erected  it, 
built  it  for  a century  or  more.  Mr.  Chatfeilcl 
Clarke,  both  at  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  and 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  expressed  himself 
very  clearly  on  this  matter.  Before  the  former 
he  urged  that  where  a building  was  raised 
opposite  to  another,  each  retaining  rights  of 
light,  the  party  first  raising  ought  absolutely  to 
contract  with  the  other  to  give  a right  to  raise 
to  a similar  height  at  any  time  hereafter,  each 
party  having  a power  to  attach  this  right  to  the 
property.  In  the  recent  discussion  on  Mr. 
Webb’s  paper,  the  same  gentleman  said  that  the 
practical  question  for  the  Institute  to  consider 
was,  what  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the  cruel 
hardship,  the  great  annoyance,  and  the  exceed- 
ing loss  which  fell  upon  owners  of  property 
thi-ough  the  constant  Hgitation  arising  out  of  the 
present  state  of  tho  Law  concerning  “ancient” 
lights.  He  spoke  of  certain  building  speculators 
who,  having  within  the  last  few  years  built  large 
premises  which  had  injured  the  light  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  were  now  able,  and 
legally  encouraged,  to  defy  the  parties  whom 
they  had  injured  to  carry  the  premises  of  tho 
latter  any  higher  than  they  formerly  were. 
Nor  was  Professor  Kerr  less  categorical  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  present  chaos  of  custom 
and  opinion.  He  said  that  no  practical  man 
was  able  to  tell  beforehand  what  would  bo 
the  issue  of  any  controversy  or  litigation 
upon  the  subject ; and  that  no  man  could 
determine,  with  precision  enough  to  guide  an 
architect  in  the  preparation  of  a design,  what 
would  be  the  opinion  which  tho  Court,  or  a jury, 
would  form  as  to  materiality  of  damage  incases 
of  light  and  air.  England,  he  added,  was  the 
very  Paradise  of  vested  interests ; and  as 
damages,  in  such  cases,  could  only  be  deter- 
mined  by  architects  and  surveyors,  he  urged 
the  profession  to  be  more  chary  of  coming 
forward  to  support  claims  of  light  and  air, 
and  more  disposed  to  take  up  tho  victims’,  or, 
more  properly,  the  defendants’,  cases. 

There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  Law,  such 
os  it  is,  is  of  a character  likely  to  place  a weapon 
in  tho  hands  of  evil-doers,  and  that  the  owner 
of  the  dominant  tenement  too  often  acta  as  a 
spoliator:  that  he  is  aggressive  as  well  as 
dominant.  The  law  in  his  case  is  that  of 
“first  come  first  served ”j  and  it  confesses 
itself,  by  the  mouths  of  great  judges,  unable  to 
protect  tho  owners  of  property  from  being 
injured  or  despoiled.  As  to  tho  protection  of 
tho  servient  owner  from  the  aggression  of 
the  dominant,  it  is  all  very  well  to  say,  as 
lawyers  do  with  cool  complacency,  that  it  is 
competent  for  the  servient  owner  to  obstruct 
aggressive  lights,  to  protect  himself  by  screens 
or  walls,  and  thus  prevent  the  accretion  or 
growing  up  of  the  right,  but  in  the  case  just 
instanced  by  Mr.  Jennings,  before  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  the  cost  of  such  protection  alone, 
quite  independent  of  all  legal  expenses,  becomes 
intolerable  and  an  impossibility.  The  Roman 
Institutes  are  indubitably  most  excellent  in  con- 
ception } but  somehow  in  this  age  of  competition 
and  struggle,  the  maxim,  “ so  to  use  your  own 
as  not  to  injure  your  neighbour,”  has  got  to  be 
applied,  iu  cases  of  “ancient”  light,  almost 
solely  for  tho  aggressor’s  advantage.  Whereas 
it  ought  to  be  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
aggressor  himself, — the  owner  of  a dominant 
tenement, — in  order  that  the  thing  which  he  is 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  do  may  not  be 
done.  As  it  is,  the  owner  of  a bit  of  land,  in  the 
midst  of  a solitude  which  after  an  interval  may 
become  a populous  district,  often  creates  the 
wrong  that  gives  him  the  right  to  apply  an 
equally  old  maxim  of  misrule: — “I  have  hurt 
you,  but  yon  shall  not  hm-t  me”;  a wrong, 
moreover,  that  he  is  taught  to  call  his  right  by 
what  we  have  heard  described,  in  cold  blood,  as 
the  iniquity  of  Equity. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  in  several  instances, 
the  state  of  the  Law  has  encouraged  extortionate 
claims,  and  that  fear  of  such  extortions  or 
rather  dread  of  litigation,  is  a powerful  bar 
to  the  improvement  of  house  property  and 
the  consequent  progress  of  towns.  Indeed, 
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architects,  not  all  without  professional  reputa- 
tion, have  lent  themselves,  under  the  name  of 
“experts,”  to  aid  rapacity  on  the  part  of 
aggressive  or  dominant  owners.  Tho  keen 
solicitor  often  influences,  for  his  own  as  well  as 
his  client’s  purposes,  inferior  and  ignorant 
members  of  a profession,  the  membership  of 
which  is  open  to  all  menqualifiedor  unqualified. 
It  has  even  been  asserted  that  no  sooner  is  an 
old  building  pulled  down,  and  about  to  be  reccn- 
structed,  than  the  smooth  expert, — so  called, — 
explains  to  the  neighbours  how,  if  they  will  but 
entrust  themselves  to  hini,  ho  can  obtain  for 
them  a liberal  compensation  from  the  unhappy 
servient  over  whom  chance,  or  a lapse  of  twenty 
years,  has  given  them  a dominant  right.  The 
equitable  law  of  light  and  air  thus  becomes  iu 
the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  an  engine  of 
oppression ; yet,  in  a multitude  of  cases, 
the  oppression,  however  virulent  or  even  extor- 
tionate, results  iu  little  or  no  pecuniary  profit  to 
those  engaged  in  it,  other  than  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  the  “scientific  ” assistants  they  employ. 
With  a phalanx  of  export  witnesses  duly  pre- 
pared for  attack  and  defence,  and  always  ambi- 
tious to  be  sworn,  counsel  leanied  in  the  law 
dilate  upon  the  prior  decisions  of  courts.  A select 
audience  of  the  British  public  enjoy,  without 
understanding,  the  technical  wit  of  Bar  and  the 
facile  stolidity  of  Science.  The  crash  of  intellect 
within  the  courts  is  only  a little  less  conflicting 
than  tho  conflicts  between  tho  courts  themselves. 
The  results  would  amuse  all  mon,  were  they  not 
disastrous  to  many.  In  most  countries,  even  in 
those  which  preach  equality  before  the  Law, 
litigation  is  a luxury;  and  after  the  piling  up 
of  costs  by  tho  solicitors,  after  tho  venting  of 
righteous  indignation  by  tho  judge  upon  tho 
presumed  evil-door — generally  tho  defendant,— 
tho  successful  party  is  often  astounded  at  a 
victory  which  gives  him  power  to  curtail  or 
destroy  a now  building,  and  to  accept  a paltry 
sum  for  allowing  it  to  remain,  or  bo  completed. 

If  in  this  inquiry  wo  have  abstained  from 
broaching  the  question  of  any  other  easement 
than  that  of  window-lights,  it  is  simply  because 
wo  can  only  devote  a certain  amount  of  space 
to  tho  matter.  The  right  to  air  is  inseparable 
from  tho  right  to  light,  and  wo  would  tolerate 
any  anomaly  of  law  or  custom  which  prevented 
the  gradual  filling  up  of  breathing-space  within 
the  tnsulcB  of  London  and  tho  great  towns.  But, 
if  people  will  only  reflect,  it  is  since  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  Prescription  Act,  since  the 
Vice-Chancellors  in  1865-6  granted  injunctions 
under  that  Act,  that  many  of  the  internal 
breathing-spaces  in  the  heart  of  Loudon  have 
been  built  upon.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  tho 
owner  of  an  entire  insula  in  any  part  of  London 
from  filling  up  the  open  yards  between  its  four 
surrounding  sides  ; there  is  no  rule,  municipal 
enactment,  or  local  bye-law,  to  prevent  half  a 
dozen  owners  from  paralysing  one  lung  of  their 
tenements  to  the  detriment  of  those  they  em- 
ploy, or  of  those  to  whom  they  let  the  upper 
portions  of  their  houses. 

The  subject  must  not  drop ; the  absolute 
necessity  for  a revision  of  the  present  laws  or 
precedents  regarding  w'indow-lights  must  be 
brought  homo  to  the  Legislature.  Some  definite 
and  defined  principles  ought  to  be  laid  down  for 
tho  consideration  of  real  experts,  both  legal  and 
scientific.  Wo  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  any 
of  the  papers  that  have  been  written  daring  the 
last  twelve  years  upon  this  subject.  That  of 
Mr.  Dundas  Gardiner,  prepared  nearly  ten  years 
after  that  of  Professor  Bonaldson,  is  perhaps 
the  best  and  most  usefully  argumentative.  Tho 
paper  just  read  before  tho  Institute  of  Architects 
breaks  no  new  ground.  Mr.  Locock  Webb 
mainly  repeats  what  has  already  been  printed 
by  many  others,  and  appends  an  additional 
catalogue  of  cases.  Wo  would  like  a paper  on 
tho  Law  of  Easements  to  treat  that  pai-t  of- tho 
subject  relating  to  architecture  and  building 
under  three  general  heads.  One,  tlie  Law  of  Sup- 
port to  land  and  buildings,  including  the  extra- 
ordinary laws  which  relate  to  persons  who  own  a 
single  story  of  a house, — a not  uncommon  tenure 
of  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  Second,  a 
consideration  of  tho  history,  as  well  as  the 
practice,  of  the  Law  of  ancient  Window-lights. 
This  should  show  how  it  came  to  be  included  in 
the  Prescription  Act  of  1832,  and  how  tliat  Act 
remained  for  nearly  thirty-four  years  in  abey- 
ance  as  regards  obstructions  to  light  and  air. 
Third,  an  inquiry  into  cases  of  negligence  and 
Miscellaneous  Easements.  The  whole  subject 
requires  intelligent  ventilation  ; it  will  be  a great 
thing  to  give  not  only  the  general  public,  but  also 
many  architects  and  surveyors,  tho  chance  of 
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^^l(lerstanditlgthe  character  of  that  action  which 
the  Legislature  now  sanctions  and  even  pro- 
motes. It  is  perhaps  not  known  to  all  profes- 
sional men  that  some  of  tho  greatest  land- 
'Owners  in  tho  metropolis  insert  in  their 
leases  provisos  expressly  negativing  the  exist- 
ence  or  acquisition  by  their  lessees  of  any 
right  of  light  and  air,  or  other  casement, 
■over  tho  adjoining  property  of  tho  lessor. 
Such  a clause,  which  of  course  is  an  advantage 
"to  the  landowner,  is  equally  advantageous  to  the 
well-disposed  lessee  and  the  good  builder.  But 
the  introduction  of  such  a clause  into  leases  is 
only  possible  on  great  estates,  or  in  parts  of  the 
metropolis  whore,  according  to  tho  old  propo- 
sition, easements  have  been  extinguished  by 
unity.  Owners  of  slices  of  land,  lessors  of 
divided  property,  lessees  of  a house,  or  two 
or  tliree  houses,  have  no  other  protection 
than  that  code  or  system  or  custom  which 
can  enable  so  eminent  a judge  as  the  | 
present  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  deliver,  in 
the  maturity  of  his  wisdom,  a judgment  like 
that  in  the  recent  case  of  Aynsley  u.  Glover; — 
“As  I understand,”  said  Sir  G.  Jessell,  "the 
rule  now  is,  and  I shall  so  decide  in,  future, — 
unZess  in  the  meantime  the  Appeal  Court  shall 
decide  differently — that  whenever  an  action  can 
be  maintained  at  law  ....  then  the  injunction 
ought  to  follow  in  equity.”  It  was  tho  same 
judge  who,  in  the  year  1875,  enjoined  tipon 
litigants  the  moral  necessity  of  being  neigh- 
bourly. In  the  case  of  Paulig  v.  Waterlow, — 
referring  to  a large  new  building  erected  upon 
tho  site  of  the  old  Finsbury  Market, — the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  ho  remembered 
the  place  very  well,  because  his  father  lived  in 
Finsbury-square  for  ten  years.  It  was  a 
wretched  market,  and  ho  was  vei'y  unwilling 
that  tho  improvements  being  effected  by  Mr. 
Waterlow  should  be  stopped.  He  did  not  like 
injunctions  being  made  use  of  to  get  an  exceS' 
sive  sum.  He  concluded  a generous  exhortation, 
in  which  attempts  to  stop  improvements  were 
stigmatised  iu  language  worthy  of  a Master  of 
•the  Rolls,  by  ordering  tho  agent  of  improve- 
ment— defendant  in  the  case — to  pay  tho  plaintiff 
— obstructor  of  such  improvement — the  sum  of 
5001.  and  his  costs. 


TRIARTE’S  “VENICE.” 

The  earlier  portion  of  M.  Yriarte’s  splendid 
work  on  Venice  we  noticed  in  the  Bxulder  for 
March  10th  of  last  year.  The  further  and  con- 
eluding  portion  of  the  work  wliich  is  now  before 
us,*  continues  in  tho  first  instance  tho  subject 
•of  “ art  ” (which  had  been  treated  in  the  former 
portion,  so  far  as  architecture  and  sculpture 
were  concerned)  by  the  historical  and  critical 
survey  of  Venetian  painting,  tho  art  in  which 
Venice  achieved  tho  greatest  and  most  world- 
•wido  of  her  successes.  To  say  anything  new  or 
special  about  the  Venetian  school  of  painting,  in 
the  course  of  a general  chapter  of  limited 
extent,  is  what  can  hardly  be  expected  of  any 
•writer  in  the  present  day;  but  M.  Yriarto’s 
remarks  are  at  least  always  coloured  by  his  own 
individuality  of  style  and  feeling,  and  present 
examples  of  good  general  characterisation  ex- 
pressed in  a few  significant  sentences.  His 
definition  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  Venetian 
painting  in  tho  introductory  sentence  of  the 
•chapter  (to  which  an  engraving  of  “Titian’s 
Mistress  ” forms  an  appropriate  vigfnette)  is 
"truly  felt : “Ce  ne  sont  ni  des  penaeurs  profonds, 
ni  des  eaprits  ponderes,  ni  des  asefetes  trans- 
figures  par  la  foi ; mais  de  libres  esprits  qui 
oon^oivent  sans  effort  et  qui  executent  sans 
‘fatigue,  des  cervanx  presqno  insouciants  qui 
prodnisent  commo  la  plante  donno  sa  fleur, 
oomme  la  fleur  donne  sa  fruit,  sans  qu’on  pnisse 
tirer  le  leurs  ceuvres  des  deductions  philoso- 
phiques.”  This  is  an  admirable  expression  of 
■the  aspect  in  -which  Venitian  painting,  as  a result, 
presents  itself  to  tho  mind  ; though  it  would 
hardly  be  correct  to  assume  that  such  work  as 
that  of  Titian  came  to  perfection  without  much 
mental  study  and  thought ; nor  does  the  author, 
very  likely,  mean  to  infer  otherwise.  Another 
remark,  that  the  Venetian  painters  are  “ the 
first  decorators  in  the  world,”  is  an  excellent 
generalisation  as  applied  to  the  art  of  Veronese 
and  a large  number  of  other  less  eminent 
painters  ; but  from  this  description,  again,  it 
would  be  absolutely  requisite  to  eliminate 
Titian  and  Giorgione.  In  coming  to  speak 
specially  of  Titian,  however,  after  going  briefly 


through  tho  preceding  epoch,  of  which  tho  Bel- 
lini were  tho  central  figures,  M.  Yriarte  quite 
rises  to  tJic  height  of  his  subject,  describing  the 
career  of  the  artist  as  a " siicle”  in  itself,  “ so 
brilliant,  so  productive,  so  full  of  honours,  suc- 
cesses, and  triumphs,  that  we  pronounce  his 
^eat  name  like  that  of  a prince”  ; -which,  indeed, 
IS  too  small  an  expression  to  do  justice  to 
Titian.  ‘When  he  touches  on  landscape,  says 
the  author,  ho  does  so  " avec  une  autoriti  extra- 
ordinaire,” which  is  a very  true  but  hardly 
trauslatablo  way  of  putting  it ; and  tho  expres- 
sion in  regard  to  the  “ Peter  Martyr,”— “ Quelle 
admirable  combinaison  de  la  forme  humaine 
ayeo  la  silhouette  auguste  des  grands  arbres 
seculaires  ! ’’—shows  how  truly  he  has  felt  the 
spell  of  that  grand  lost  painting.  His  short 
summing  up  of  the  nature  of  Giorgione,  as  man 
and  artist,  from  whatever  sources  derived,  is 
both  comprehensive  and  highly  in  accordance 
with  the  feeling  which  the  art  of  this  unique 
painter  conveys  to  us  “ The  poetic  figure  of 
one  who  is  at  once  a gay  cavalier  and  a painter 
of  genius  ; who  has  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  his 
predecessors ; carries  on  work  and  pleasure 
simultaneously,  making  lifo  a kind  of  ‘Deca- 
meron’; traversing  Venice  with  lute  iu  hand 
and  dagger  at  his  side,  always  in  quest  of 
amorous  adventures  and  of  emotions,  ready 
equally  for  a duel  or  a serenade,  adored  by 
women  and  distrusted  by  men;  an  amiable 
braggadocio,  jealous,  violent,  and  generous  at 
once,  just  the  character,  in  short,  which  society 

has  always  pretended  to  disapprove  and  really 
admired  ; and  if  his  pictures  do  not  bear  it  all 
out,  wo  certainly  seem  to  read  it  in  his  portrait. 
In  referring  to  his  works,  M.  Yriarte  overlooks, 
01’  is  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  tho  “ Fete  Cham- 
2)etre  ” of  tho  Lou-vro  is  a painting  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  has  been  much  questioned.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  a fair  retort,  however,  to  say, 

“ to  whom  else  could  one  assign  it  ? ” But  what 
readers]  should  tuni  to  M.  Yriarte’s  pages  for 
is  not  so  much  exactitude  or  novelty  in  regard  to 
history^  and  criticism,  as  that  vivid  sympathy 
with  his  subject,  and  power  of  equally  vivid 
expression,  which  render  his  pages  so  lifelike 
and  suggestive. 

The  author  pursues  tho  subject  of  Venetian 
painting  through  its  decadence,  marked  by 
names  many  of  which  wo  associate  with 
a peculiar  grace  and  charm  of  their  o-vvn,  of  a 
quality  not  to  be  found  precisely  iu  any  other 
school;  he  draws  attention  in  passing,  wo 
observe,  to  the  siqierior  place  which  is  taken  by 
Jacopo  da  Ponte  (Bassauo)  when  judged  by  his 
best  works  in  Venice,  as  comjiared  with  that 
assigned  to  him  on  tho  ground  of  his  other  and 
inferior  works.  The  two  architectural  painters, 
Canaletto  and  Guardi,  come  in  for  duo  share  of 
notice,  and  \v6  are  quite  with  M.  Yriarte  in  his 
judgment  that  tho  latter  has  the  more  force  and 
genius  of  the  two;  though  he  considers  that 
Canaletto,  perhaps  owing  to  the  less  imaginative 
character  of  his  art,  gave  a more  accurate  im- 
pression of  Venetian  architecture  and  general 
topographical  character.  This  is  likely  enough ; 
artists  of  high  imaginative  power  make  bad 
topographers:  Turner’s  essay  to  paint  the 
harbours  of  England  is  a notable  instance ; he 
made  a sot  of  grand  coast  pictures,  which  tho 
frequenters  of  the  harbours  indicated  would 
mostly  have  found  difficulty  in  recognising.  It 
is  curious  how  completely  Canaletto’s  face,  in 
tho  portrait  of  him  which  is  given,  explains  the 
unsympathetic  conventionality  of  his  art. 

The  chapter  on  “ Le  Mouvement  Litteraire” 
is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  from  the  remarks  on 
the  Aldine  printing  foundation,  and  the  circum- 
stances "which  led  to  it,  and  on  the  subject 
of  book  illustrations.  In  fact,  the  Venetian 
school  of  literature  is  not  of  very  high  interest 
even  to  those  whose  study  is  essentially  and 
primarily  literature  : it  includes  no  great  names. 
Among  the  illustrations  to  this  chapter  is  one 
that  is  interesting  for  more  than  one  reason 
the  facsimile  of  a portrait  of  Piotro  Aretino’ 
drawn  on  wood  by  his  distinguished  friend 
Titian,  and  which  formed  an  illustration  to  a 
book  entitled  “I  Mondi  del  Doni,”  printed  at 
Venice  in  1552,_  by  Marcolini.  The  portrait  is 
a profile  sho'n-ing  Aretino  wearing  an  elabo- 
rate gold  chain  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  some  royal  admirer;  and  the  forcible  cha- 
racter expressed  in  tho  head  gives  some 
explanation  of  Titian’s  friendship  for  thi.s 
vicious  man  and  brilliant  litt^ateur.  The 
facsimile  of  the  opening  pages  of  tho  Latin 
edition  of  Herodotus  of  149-t,  printed  at  Venice 
by  Gregorio,  is  really  curious ; it  shows  an  ad- 
mirable bold  block  type,  tho  upper  part  of  the 


page  occupied  by  a quaint  illustration  repre- 
sentmg  the  historian  writing  at  a desk  crowned 
with  bays  by  an  outlandish  barelegged  figure  • 
the  page,  which  is  small  in  itself,  is  surrouud-'d 
by  a wide  border  of  freely-designed  arabesque's, 
m ■5%'hite  on  a black  ground,  -jvith  two  small 
cartouches  containing  drawings  of  scenes  of  an 
emmently  Pagan  character,  illustrative  of  somo 
of  Herodotus  8 “facts”  : the  arabesque  border, 
with  a different  design  in  the  cartouches,  tho 
author  has  used  as  an  appropriate  border  to  tho 
title-page  of  his  o^vnbook.  He  mentions  alsothe 
Poliphile  ” 

(il-JJ)  as  showing  remarkably  high  artistic 
character  in  dealing  with  the  rude  resources  of 
the  wood  engrartng  of  the  period;  a specimen 
of  one  of  the  illustrations  is  given,  a female 
drawing  along  a largo  ornamental  trophv  on 
wheels,  the  whole  drawn  entirely  in  outline 
with  a very  free  and  flowing  line;  there  is 
something  vepr  poetic  and  fanciful  about  it. 
iho  book,  the  illustrated  edition  at  least,  is  raro 
now  ; the  offer  of  a copy  is  always  a point  in  a 
dealer  s catalogue. 

In  tho  chnptGr  on  " La  Terre  at  la  Mosa-iquo" 
we  come  on  tho  subjects  which,  next  to  tho 
Venetian  school  of  paintinfr,  have  gained  for 
Venice  the  widest  artistic  tame,  and  which  in 
fact,  are  more  a speciality  of  artistic  production 
m connexion  with  her  name  than  even  lier 
painting.  In  glass-work,  as  tho  author  says,  tho 
\ onotiaus  have  acquired  a reputation  without  a 
nval,  as  well  by  variety  and  fancy  of  design  as 
hy  beauty  of  workmanship.  Why  this  iTrt  of 
glass-making  was  so  specially  taken  up  at  Venice 
there  is  hardly  any  historical  evidence  to  show  • 
the  first  documents  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
assume  the  existence  of  the  manufacture  as  an 
established  fact  ; the  oldest  being,  according  to 
M.  Yriarte,  an  order  of  tho  Council  in  1292  for 
transporting  the  glass  manufactoiy  from  the  Rivo 
Alto  to  tho  island  of  Murano,  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  principal  scene  of  operations  in 
this  art.  But  tho  author’s  suggestion  that  a 
style  of  ornamental  art  which  is  so  distinct  in 
character  from  most  Medieval  European  art 
should  have  been  brought  from  Eastern  sources 
originally,  is  probable  enough,  if  we  consider 
the  obviously  Byzantine  origin  of  tho  mosaic 
art  of  \emce  and  tho  generally  semi-Oricntal 
character  of  her  tendencies  in  art  and  in  feel- 
ing.  Indeed,  tho  glass-work  of  Venice  presents 
m the  general  character  of  its  design,  a peculiar 
and  almost  unique  blending  of  classic  refine- 
ment  of  form  and  outline  with  Gothic  caprice  ' 
and  fancifiilness.  _ But  if  this  were  so,  it  is 
obvious  that  Venice  very  soon  put  her  own 
stamp  on  the  art,  and  aimed  especially  at  keep, 
ing  control  over  it  as  a manufacture  peculiar 
to  herself,  even  in  regard  to  the  practical  pro- 
cesses involved.  So  early  as  1275  there  is  a 
decree  m existence  forbidding,  under  pain  of 
confiscation,  the  exportation  from  Venice  of  tho 
glass  m its  condition  of  raw  material,  or  even  of 
broken  glass  which  could  be  analysed.  And  the 
author  mentions  that  he  had  found  in  tho 
archives  of  the  Frari  at  Venice,  an  interesting 
parchment  doenment  containing  a commission 
from  the  Grand  V izier  of  the  Sultan  to  the  Turkish 
ambassador  at  Venice,  to  order  from  Murano 
400  “ mosqne-lamps  ” with  sentences  from  the 
Koran  in  coloured  enamel,  according  to  a design 
drawn  on  tho  parchment  and  accompanying  tho 
order,  and  which  represented  a usnaf  form  of 
Turkish  lamp.  M.  Yriarte  unfortunately  does 
not  give  the  date  of  this  document. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  the 
description  of  the  process  of  mosaic  and  glass 
work  at  Venice,  which  is  given  by  the  author - 
enough  has  been  said  on  these  points  in  our 
columns  at  various  times  ; we  may  notice  with 
approval  his  remarks  on  the  quality  which  has 
given  more  than  anything  else  its  special  and 
high  artistic  interest  to  Venetian  glass,  the  pre- 
scrvation  of  the  essentially  ductile  and  flexible 
character  of  the  material  when  under  mannfac- 
ture.  “That  which  characterises  especially, 
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English  glass  productions,  is  their  transparency 
and  bnllianco,  qualities  which  they  pos.sess  in  a 
high  degree,  and  which  have  attained  in  the 
present  day  their  greatest  perfection.  In  fact, 
tho  foreign  manufactures  ” (he  is  sjieaking  from 
the  pomt  of  -view  of  a Venetian)  “ have  one  main 
object — to  imitate  crystal.  Thus,  havingsecured 
in  the  material  tho  qualities  above  mentioned 
their  aim  is  to  give  to  their  productions,  after 
tho  molten  glass  has  been  shaped  and  has 
hardened,  a still  further  brilliancy  of  effect  by 
cutting,  and  to  obtain  by  this  mechanical  moans 
the  richness,  the  variety  of  forms  and  vigour  of 
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contours,  wliich  alone  can  render  tliem  suc- 
cessful in  the  market.  But  to  do  this  is  to 
demand  from  glass  what  is  not  really  duo  from 
it,  and  to  change  its  nature,  in  robbing  it  of  its 
two  most  essential  qualities,  lightness  and 
ductility  ; and  the  glory  of  Murano  is  to  have 
preserved  the  character  of  the  material  and 
made  it  accomplish  that  to  which  it  is  best 
suited.”  For  this  reason,  he  observes,  Signor 
Salviati  wished  to  keep  the  name  of  “glass,”  pure 
and  simple,  for  the  style  of  maunfacture  prac- 
tised at  Murano,  and  to  call  the  glass  made  by 
thecasting  and  cutting  process  “crystal”  or 
“ verre  cristallijid.''  The  following  comment  on 
the  process  is  worth  translating,  as  it  brings  out 
well  the  essential  cliEculty  of  tlio  maunfacture 
and  the  qualities  required  for  success  in  it : — 
Much  patienep  in  nee«*«sarT,  inuoh  skill,  care,  auJ 
quickness  ol  hamt  U6  w II  as  ofniind,  to  be  prepared  against 
the  thousand  iacid.*nts  of  the  fabrication.  Wnen  we  con- 
sider that  all  the  nmnipul.atioQS  of  the  glsss  are  accom- 
plisbert  under  the  action  oi  tire,  to  which  each  piece  is 
sabmitted  man)-  tim-s  {occasioually  fifty  or  sixty  times 
successively)  liefore  beiag  completed  ; and  that  the  same 
fire  which  enables  the  workman  to  give  such  life  to  the 
material  mav  a moment  afterwards  annihilate  hia  labour 
by  the  softe'iing  of  the  gUss  and  its  consequent  change  of 
form  ; when  we  picture  to  ourselres  how  ho  is  obliged  often 
to  giro  up  the  outline  which  ho  had  intended  and  to  realise 
anoTlicr  prompted  by  the  necessity  of  the  moment;  we 
must  reoi’guiSM  that  it  requires  no  little  talent  to  triumph 
oyer  such  obstacles.  In  otner  industries,— such,  f-T 
example,  as  those  of  porcelain  and  faience, — the  workman 
or  the  artist,  working  upon  materials  which  are  cold  and 
obedi»nCto  his  will,  can  take  lime  over  his  work  and  go 
lovingly  over  and  over  it  until  be  has  completely  satisfie-l 
himself.  In  the  raanofac  uro  we  are  speaking  of,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  must  be  aud  en,  rapid,  and  spontaneous  ; 
and  this  is  what  cjnstitu'es  the  great  dillioul'y  of  this 
beautiful  art. 

And  unquestionably  it  is  tliis  necessarily  in- 
stantaneous and  free  character  of  design  which 
gives  to  Venetian  glass  a great  deal  of  its  pecu- 
liar life  and  interest.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  (as  it  sometimes  is)  that  the 
object  of  the  (le.sigucr  is  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  process,  not  to  illustrate  them ; 
that  a glass  is  not  more  valuable  or  more  artistic 
for  appearing  to  be  stuck  crooked  on  its  stem, 
or  showing  a ■remarkable  and  awkward  depar- 
ture from  the  circular  form  when  that  form  lias 
been  iutended.  Such  slips  show  certainly  that 
the  artist  has  been  treating  the  glass  in  the 
right  manner,  as  a ductile  material ; they  also 
show  that  he  has  nottjuite  succeeded  in  his  aim. 
Before  quitting  the  subject,  we  may  add  that 
M.  Yriarte's  chapter  on  glass  is  very  fully  illus- 
trated witli  many  beautiful  and  characteristic 
designs.  In  referring  to  the  art  of  mosaic  he 
particularly  alludes  to  the  series  of  portraits  of 
great  painters  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
as  an  important  instance  of  the  modem  deco- 
rative application  of  the  art. 

Wo  must  pass  over  the  chapters  on  costume 
and  dentelle,  interesting  as  they  are,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  illustrations  of  costume  taken 
from  old  engravings.  A whole  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  subject  of  “ the  Doge,”  that  most 
spleiididly  surrounded  and  sumptuous  of  all  the 
“ chief  magistracy  ” offices  which  have  ever 
given  to  a republic  the  semblance  of  imperial 
magnificence. 

One  illustration  really  worth  mention  in  this 
chapter  is  the  reproduction  of  eight  plates 
engraved  by  Pagaiii  in  1550,  which  form  a con- 
tinuous representation  of  the  Doge’s  state  pro- 
cession. It  may  bo  interesting  just  to  tabulate 
the  order  and  constitution  of  thy  “ Lord  Mayor’s 
Show  ” of  Venice : these  are  the  items  : — 

The  Doge. 

The  Doge’s  umbrella. 

Ambassadors  and  orators. 

The  Doge’s  sword. 

The  most  illustrious  Signory. 

The  Patriarch. 

The  holy  vessels  and  other  sacred  “ re- 
galia.” 

Secretaries. 

The  Doge’s  chaplain. 

The  Doge’s  cushion  and  chair. 

The  Grand  Chancellor. 

“ D Ballotino.”* 

Ambassadors  and  their  attendants. 

The  Doge’s  trumpeters. 

The  Doge’s  attendants  and  grooms  of 
the  chambers. 

The  Canons  of  St.  Marc. 

The  standards  of  the  Republic. 

Tlie  Doge’s  heralds. 

Six  silver  tmmpets. 

The  Doge,  who  heads  the  procession,  is  an 
old  man,  api)arently  almost  bowed  bcueath  the 

* This  officer  is  a boj.  Was  be,  as  the  name  seems  to 
imply,  the  official  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  round  the 
ballot-box  in  conncil  ? 


weight  of  his  gorgeous  dress  ; and  his  umbrella 
taxes  the  strength  of  the  bearer.  The  “ silver 
trumpets,”  which  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession, are  about  9 ft.  long,  and  a boy  walks 
before  each  trumpeter  to  hold  up  the  further 
end  uf  the  instrument  for  him.  A decorative 
background  to  the  whole  is  formed  by  a double 
row  of  mozzauiue  and  tir.st  • floor  arcaded 
windows,  from  all  of  which  the  heads  of 
spectators  look  out.  The  whole  thing  is  very 
interesting,  and,  in  the  dress  and  attitudes  of 
the  processionists,  conveys  the  idea  of  being  a 
literal  representation.  A still  more  curious 
and  a more  primitive  engraving  (date  not 
stated)  i.s  given,  representing  the  ceremony  of 
the  wedding  of  the  sea,  showing  the  Ducal 
Palace,  with  a light  upper  .story  pierced  with 
windows,  qnite  different  from  the  present  finish 
of  the  building,  which  gives  so  much  of  its 
peculiar  character. 

The  long  concluding  ch.apter  on  “ La  Vie  et 
LaVille”  gives  many  illustrations  of  the  per- 
sonages typical  of  modera  Venice,  and  of  various 
interiors  and  peculiar  corners  of  the  city.  In 
the  description  of  the  impressions  received  on 
entering  Venice  from  different  quarters,  M. 
Yriarte  finds  a natural  place  for  the  display  of 
his  unquestionable  gift  of  picturesque  language 
and  vivid  description.  To  feel  the  full  impres- 
sion of  Venice  on  a first  view,  the  visitor  .should 
approach  it  from  the  sea  at  mid-day  and  in 
full  sunlight.  Ho  will  see  the  place  rise 
gradually  from  the  snn-lit  sea  like  a city  in  a 
dream — a dream,  however,  which  ho  will  find 
almost  surpassed  by  the  reality  when  he 
approaches  near  enough  for  the  eye  to  reduce 
the  fairy  vision  to  its  constituent  elements.  Bnt 
there  is  choice  of  another  impression  for  him  if 
lie  approaches  the  city  at  night  by  the  railway 
wliich  now  connects  it  with  the  main  land,  and 
then  takes  to  the  time-honoured  Venetian  con- 
veyance. “What  a strange  impression  will  lie 
then  experience  ! To  glide  silently,  in  the  depth 
of  night,  upon  tho.se  noiseless  black  waters  ; to 
see  tremulous  lights  pass  to  right  and  loft ; to 
hear  the  passing  sound  of  an  oar  which  stirs 
the  water:  to  defile  between  hedges  of  architec- 
ture. processions  of  flying  palaces  which  are 
rather  felt  than  seen,  as  in  an  etching  of 
Piranesi;  to  pass  under  bridges  and  liear  cries 
of  which  one  cannot  catch  the  meaning;  to 
graze  every  now  and  then  against  blacK  canopies 
which  glide  by  in  the  darkness  as  silently  as  ] 
your  own  ; then  from  time  to  time  to  perceive, 
for  a moment,  the  outline  of  a figure  that  bends 
over  it.s  oar.  a lamp  that  burns  in  some  angle  of 
the  canal  brilliantly  reflected  in  the  water,  a 
window  lighted  up  and  making  a momentary 
glare  ; to  progress  through  narrow  lanes,  to 
turn,  and  tack,  and  veer  about  without  feeling 
any  sense  of  movement,  and  then  to  draw  up 
suddenly  at  a staircase  whose  steps  plunge  ^ 
do%vnw^  into  the  water,  to  enter  by  a noble 
vestibule,  of  a grand  and  proud  style  of  archi-  i 
tectnre,  a palace  streaming  with  linhts,  full  of  I 
life  and  movement,  full  of  business-like  people,  j 
who  recal  you,  after  yonr  singular  voyage,  to  | 
the  commonplace  incidents  of  hotel  life : it  is  | 
certainly  the  strangest  of  dreams,  and  a sort  of  ' 
ideal  nightmare.” 


JUDICIAL  EXPLANATIONS  OF  TEE 
ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS  ACT, 

1871. 

M.\nv  of  our  readers  will  probably  not  need  to 
be  reminded  that  in  the  year  1871  the  Legis- 
lature passed  an  Act  which  embraces  in  a com- 
paratively short  and  untechnical  form  the  exist- 
ing rules  in  regard  to  Ecclesiastical  Dilapida- 
tions. No  branch  of  law  more  needs  to  be 
plainly  and  straightforwardly  exposed  than  this 
which  affects  the  interests  of  thousands  who  are 
not  lawyers,  and  the  majority  of  whom  can  ill 
afford  the  costly  amusement  of  legal  experi- 
ments. We  do  not  propose  hero  to  discuss 
either  the  policy  or  provisions  of  this  Act,  but 
merely  to  point  out  how  some  parts  of  it  have, 
since  it  has  been  put  in  practice,  received  certain 
judicial  e-xplanations  of  the  highest  legal  im- 
portance  as  regards  this  question  of  ecclesiastical 
dilapidations.  And  we  venture  to  think  that 
the  matters  which  we  shall  refer  to  will  liave  an 
interest  not  only  for  surveyors  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical officials,  but  also  for  clergymen  who  may 
have  to  do  at  any  future  time  with  the  existing 
Act. 

The  first  point  on  wliich  it  is  necessary  to 
touch  are  the  provisions  contained  in  section  29, 
which  is  the  ^st  which  has  to  do  with  vacant 


benefices.  It  runs  as  follows  : “ Within  three 
calendar  months  after  the  avoidance  of  any 
benefice  ....  the  Bishop  shall  direct  the  sur- 
veyor who  shall  inspect  the  buildings  of  such 
benefice,  and  report  to  the  Bishop  what  sum,  if 
any,  is  required  to  make  good  the  dilapida- 
tion to  which  the  late  incumbent  or  liis  estate 
is  liable  ; and  the  late  incumbent,  his  executors, 
or  administrators,  shall  have  right  of  entry  at 
reasonable  hours  with  his  and  their  surveyor 
upon  the  premises  of  the  vacated  benefice 
until  such  time  as  the  question  of  the  dilapida- 
tions has  been  settled.”  The  first  point  which 
has  served  to  e.xplain  this  section  arose  in  this 
way.  The  bishop  made  his  order  within  the 
required  throe  months,  but  after  that  period  had 
elapsed,  the  surveyor  inspected  the  bnildings, 
and  reported  to  the  bishop  tliat  a certain  sum 
was  payable  by  the  late  to  the  incoming  in- 
cumbent in  respect  of  dilapidations.  Thereupon 
the  old  incumbent  refused  to  pay  this  sum,  on 
the  legal  ground  that  under  the  above  section 
the  surveyor  should  have  made  his  inspection 
and  reported  to  the  bishop  within  three  months 
! from  the  time  when  the  benefice  became  vacant. 

■ But  the  judges,  who  comprised  the  Exchequer 
, Division  of  the  High  Court,  had  no  hesitation  at 
all  in  deciding  against  this  defence,  and  accord- 
ingly the  case  of  Glcaves  v.  Marriner  (1  Law 
Reports,  E.xchequer  Division,  107)  has  decided 
that  it  is  nut  necessary  that  the  inspection  and 
report  should  be  made  within  three  months 
from  the  time  at  which  the  benefice  became 
vacant.  But  a more  difficult  question  arose 
in  tho  course  of  last  year,  and  one  which 
is  clearly  far  more  important,  and  in  some 
respects  can  hardly  be  viewed  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  that  to  which  wo  have  just 
alluded.  In  the  case  of  Caldow  v.  Pixcll 
(4'6  Law  JouiTial  Reports,  Common  Pleas  Divi- 
sion, 541),  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  directed  the 
' surveyor  of  tho  diocese  to  inspect  the  buildings 
of  the  recently-vacated  benefice  moro  than  three 
. months  after  the  avoidance  by  the  late  incum- 
I bent.  Here,  of  course,  the  bishop  had  directly 
I transgressed  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  aud 
, there  seemed  therefore  to  be  some  good  grounds 
for  the  refusal  of  the  late  incumbent  to  pay  the 
amount  required  to  make  good  tho  dilapidations. 

: At  tho  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  if  this  view 
I prevailed  the  incoming  incumbent,  through  no 
: fault  of  his  own,  would  be  put  to  large  expense, 
and  that  the  late  incumbent  would  have  got  rid 
of  a clear  legal,  and  one  may  almost  say,  moral 
liability,  which  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Euglish  Church  for  a long  time.  The  question 
therefore  arose,  was  this  provision  a mere 
direction,  of  no  obligatory  force,  or  imperative, 
and  entailing,  by  neglect  of  it,  a nullification  of 
the  subsequent  proceedings  ? The  Court  decided 
that  it  was  directory  only,  and  that  therefore 
the  subsequent  proceedings  remained  valid,  and 
that  consequently  the  amount  due  from  the  late 
incumbent  must  be  paid  by  him.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  decision  was  just,  as  if  it  had  been  to 
the  contrary  very  serious  injury  might  have  been 
done  in  the  future,  when,  by  any  unforeseen 
accident,  a bishop  failed  to  make  the  required 
order.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  high 
1 ecclesiastical  functionaries,  aud  those  who  guide 
them  in  such  matters,  grievously  neglect  theii' 
duty  when  they  fail  to  make  an  order  within  the 
required  three  months.  For  when  time  elapses 
after  a benefice  becomes  vacant,  it  is  clear  that 
all  sorts  of  things,  in  consequence  of  bad 
weather  and  other  causes,  may  happen  to  the 
building  in  question,  and  that  the  outgoing 
incumbent  may  have  to  pay  more  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  liable  to;  and  we  confess 
that  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  in  this 
Act  some  penalty  payable  by  tho  bishop  or  hie 
registrar  if  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  this 
respect  were  not  carried  out.  For  as  the  law  at 
present  stands,  this  part  of  the  statute  is  very 
little  more  than  a mere  empty  form  of  words. 

The  remaining  point  introduced  some  curious 
aud  important  questions,  and  we  shall  best 
explain  its  results  by  detailiug,  first  of  all,  tho 
facts  of  the  case  of  Wright  v.  Davies  (46  Law 
Journal,  Common  Pleas,  4-9).  where  there  wore 
two  decisions,  that  of  the  Court  below  being 
subsequently  affirmed  by  tho  Court  of  Appeal. 
Two  incumbents  agreed  to  exchange  their  bene- 
fices, and  also  agreed  that  no  payment  should  be 
made  on  either  side  for  dilapidations.  But,  as 
harmony  does  not  always  reign  supreme  in  the 
Church,  it  happened  that  the  two  clergj-men  in 
question  fell  out,  and  that  one  of  them  sued  tho 
other  for  a sum  in  respect  of  such  dilapidations. 
Thereupon  the  other  pleaded  the  agreement, 
and,  by  the  judgment  of  two  very  competent 
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Courts,  wifch_  succesB.  Tliereforo  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Dilapidations  Act,  1871,  in  no  ivay  pre- 
vents tATO  clergymen  from  exchanging  livings, 
and  from  making  an  agreement  that  they  shall 
pay  nothing  to  each  other  in  respect  of  dilapida- 
tions. But  this,  it  must  bo  observed,  is  simply 
an  agreement  inter  se,  and  in  no  yv&j  interferes 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  question.  The 
bishop  must  make  his  order  the  surveyor  must 
inspect  and  report,  and  the  repairs  must  be  done 
and  the  provisions  of  sections  37  and  40  must 
be  complied  with.  Those  sections  are  as  fol- 
JoAv “ Tho  new  incumbent  shall,  as , and  Avhen 
ho  shall  recover  the  said  sum,  or  any  part 
thereof,  forthwith  pay  the  amount  recovered  to 
the  governors  j and  if  and  whenever  ho  shall 
recover  any  further  part  of  tho  said  sum,  he 
shall  m hko  manner  forthwith  pay  to  the 
governors  tho  further  sum  so  recovered.”  “ The 
new  incumbent  shall,  within  six  calendar  months 
after  the  dato  of  the  order,  pay  to  the  governors 
■ / * such  sum  ...  as  will  make  up  the  sum 
stated  m the  order  as  tho  cost  of  tho  repairs.” 
iherefore,  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  very 
neatly  expressed  it,  ” the  effect  of  tho  Act 
M not  to  make  tho  now  incumbent  a trustee 
of  tho  action,  but  a trustee  of  tho  sum  re- 
covered. In  other  words,  he  may  make  what 
agreement  ho  pleases  Avith  tho  outgoing  in- 
•cumbent,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  bring  an 
action ’against  him  for  tho  amount  of  the 
repairs,  but  he  is  bound  to  pay  over  such  sum 
to  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anno’s  bounty  (and 
It  matters  not  to  them  whence  the  money  comes), 
and  to  put  tho  buildings  into  a proper  state  of 
repair  ; and  if  he  does  not  so  do  tho  amount 
7®  recovered  in  a legal  form  by  those 
olhcial.s.  This  decision  seems  to  us  one  which 
18  most  satisfactory  from  a legal  and  general 
pomt  of  view,  and  to  do  full  justice  to  all  parties. 
Hut  the  facts  of  this  same  case  also  point  a 
further  moral ; for  it  is  clear  that  the  plaintiff 
was  not  aivare  of  tho  disparity  in  the  amount 
required  to  repair  the  buildings  of  which  he 
became  possessed  by  his  exchange.  Therefore 
it  IB  obvious  that  no  clergyman  should  exchange 
Jivmga  without  first  ascertaining  by  means  of  a 
.competent  surveyor  the  state  of  tho  buildings  of 
which  ho  intends  to  possess  himself,  and  sur- 
yeyors  should  be  equally  careful  to  ascertain  to 
ttie  tull  tho  amount  of  repairs  which  will  bo 
required,  ns  otherwise  it  may  happen  that  when 
a bargain  is  completed  the  parties  to  it  will  find 
that  they  are  put  to  all  sorts  of  expenses  for 
building  and  repairing,  of  which  they  had  no 
sort  of  notion.  As  we  have  said,  the  above  case 
•clearly  shows  that  tho  sufferer  by  tho  exchange 
•can  obtain  m such  circumstances  no  redress  from 
the  incumbent  with  Avhom  he  has  made  tho  eon- 
tract,  but  that  this  contract  is  no  bar  to  1 ' 
liability  to  the_  Governors  of  tho  Queen  Anm 
Bounty.  “It  is  an  ill  Avind,”  says  tho  provei 
Avhich  bloAvs  nobody  any  good,”  and  wo  c. 
accordingly  only  hope  that  the  misfortunes  of  t 
litigants  in  tho  cases  upon  Avhich  avo  have  ho 
touched  Avill  render  tho  Avay  of  their  brethi-. 
and  ecclesiastical  officials— whether  bishops 
surveyors — more  clear. 


EARLY  NEW  ENGLAND  INTERIORS. 

The  book  Avhich  is  sent  over  to  us  under  t 
above  title,*  appears  to  bo  tho  first  publish, 
mdication  of  the  adoption  in  America  of  t 
Queen  Anne  revival.  At  least,  tho  author  of  t 
book,  Mr.  Arthur  Little,  AA-liom  Ave  presume 
be  an  architect,  as  he  says  tho  sketches  a 

the  result  of  a summer’s  Avork,  undertaken  f 
his  OAvn  pleasure  and  instruction,”  tells  us  th 
It  18  thought  by  many  in  his  country  that  “ Avi 
tho  revival  of  the  so-called  Cla,ssical  stylo 
England,  as  tho  Queen  Anno  or  Free  Classic 
(a  sentence  Avhich  implies  some  confusion 
ideas)  “avo  on  our  sido  of  tho  water  shou 
revive  our  Colonial  style,  Avhich  is  everywhe 
marked  with  peculiar  dignity,  simplicity,  ai 
refinement”;  and  accordingly  ho  took  tl 
sketches  from  Avhich  these  illustrations  a 
made,  with  tho  idea  that  they  might  in  such 
case  become  especially  interesting,  Avliile  in  ai 
case  they  form  records  of  a style  of  house  arcl 
tecture,  the  original  models  of  Avbich  aro  fa 
uisappeanng  from  American  soil. 

The  short  preface  in  Avhich  these  remark 
and  one  or  Uwo  suggestions  as  to  tho  Avay 
Avhtoh  these  Nsav  England  houses  may  ha’ 
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come  to  he  built  in  the  style  which  they  present, 
are  embodied,  forms  the  only  statement  of  the 
ratsoTi  d'etre  of  tho  book,  Avhich,  beyond  this,  is 
simply  a collection  of  lithographed  draAA'ings, 
mostly  of  intoriors,  with  an  occasional  explana- 
tory note.  Tho  reader  may  remember  the  notice 
of  an  illustrated  work  on  “American  Interiors” 
Avhich  appeared  in  our  columns  some  time  since, 
a book  Avhich  purported  to  give  illustrations  of 
some  of  tho  best  modem  American  habitations  ; 
and  Mr.  Little’s  book  does  for  the  older  houses 
AA’hat  that  publication  did  for  the  modern  ones. 
The  reader  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  in 
it  such  AA'ork  as  may  bo  found  in  tlio  best  Jaco- 
bean and  Queen  Anno  interiors  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  similarity 
in  some  of  tho  details,  and  general  appearance 
of  tho  interiors,  is  so  completely  a repetition  of 
AA'hat  had  been  left  in  the  old  country,  that  we 
may  very  reasonably  adopt  Mr.  Little'e  suppo- 
sition, that  some  of  these  houses  wero  tho  Avork 
of  enterprising  English  carpenters  Avho  had 
emigrated  to  Noav  England  to  try  their  fortune. 
Tiio  parlour  in  “ Nicliola  House”  (built  about 
1780)  for  instance,  might  be  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  simpler  of  tho  Queeu  Anno  revival  designs 
of  the  present  day  among  ourselves,  with  the 
orthodox  “brass  fender”  and  all,  except  that 
the  plates  aro  in  the  cupboard  instead  of 
being  hung  about  tho  Avail.  It  is  a very  nice 
specimen  of  a simple  interior  ; but  there  are 
but  fcAA'  among  tho  more  ornate  specimens 
Avhich  represent  anything  like  a 2>iirely  English 
tasto ; for  tho  most  part  it  is  more  liko  the 
reminiscence  of  tho  English  taste,  intended  as 
an  imitation,  but  iuaccurato  and  deficient  in 
refinement  of  detail.  In  one  sense  this  makes 
the  specimens  all  tho  more  interesting,  no  doubt ; 
but,  if  they  arc  fairly  represented  here,  they  arc 
more  to  ho  called  interesting  as  old  Avork  than 
A'aluable  as  models  for  ncAv  Avork, — a rcmai’k 
Avliich  may  apply,  indeed,  to  a good  deal  of  tho 
real  original  Queen  Anno  style,  and,  therefore, 
d fortiori  to  sjjccimcns  of  its  reproduction  on 
another  shore  by  those  aa'Iio  had  half  for- 
gotten it. 

We  thank  tho  author,  however,  for  having 
given  us  illustrations  and  a record  of  those 
early  Nbav  England  houses,  for  wo  entirely  agree 
with  him  that  they  are  of  tho  greatest  interest, 
and  perliaps  fully  as  much  so  to  us  as  to  his  oatu 
countrymen.  Their  stylo  reminds  ns,  Avitli 
peculiar  force,  hoAV  comparatively  recent  is  the 
breaking  off  of  that  branch  from  tho  parent 
stem,  Avhicb  has  dcA’elojied  into  such  a goodly 
tree ; hoAv  close  and  near  is  the  bond  of  race 
betAvoeu  us  and  those  “ cousins  ” aaRo  in  many 
respects  have  come  to  such  a different  habit  of 
thinlcing  and  living  from  ourselves.  It  is  almost 
strange  that  such  features  as  some  that  are 
illustrated  here,  some  of  these  old  Avindows  and 
fireplaces,  and  doors  AA'ith  friezes  and  coraices 
over  them,  should  come  to  ns  from  a laud  of 
republicanism,  a noAV  country  ; they  seem  so  con- 
nected in  our  associations  Avith  ancestral  halls 
and  old  family  traditions,  such  as  only  flourish 
in  an  ancient  country  AA'ith  a long  history  behind 
it.  And  the  fact  is  that  in  not  a feAv  cases  the 
houses  in  Avhich  these  details  aro  found  were 
really  built  by  families  avIioso  ancestral  name 
and  fame  are  stiU  known  in  England,  and  Avho 
Avero  still  proud  of  the  family  name  in  their 
exile  from  a country  not  then  “ moving  to  their 
mind,”  and  long  kept  it  attached  to  their  Now 
England  place  and  mansion, — “ called  theii-  lands 
after  their  own  names,” — in  very  un-republican 
fashion.  And  so,  too,  avo  see  here  tho  architec- 
tural forms  in  house,  or  furniture,  or  fittings, 
AA-hich  belonged  to  the  old  country,  adopted  and 
preserved  in  the  ucav,  and  with  tho  forms  a 
great  deal  of  the  old  feeling  preserved,  in  all 
jirobability,  also.  The  contemporary  American 
poet  (Whittier),  Avhose  lines  Mr.  Little  quotes  on 
his  title-page,  seems  to  feel  this  also  : New 
England  is  tho  last  abiding-place  of  the  old 
aristocratic  idea  : — 

“ Her  homo  is  brave  in  Jairroy-streel, 

With  stately  stairways  tvora 
By  feet  of  old  colonial  knights, 

Aod  ladies  gently  born." 

And  it  is  to  such  associations  that  these  illustra- 
trations  take  ns  hack,  noAv  that  tho  bones  of  the 
old  colonial  knight  are  long  since  dust,  and  his 
good  SAA'oi'd  rust ; for  he  had  a good  sword,  and 
knew  hoAV  to  use  it.  It  must  have  been,  too,  in 
connexion  Avitb  some  such  home  as  one  of  these 
that  Longfollow  wrote  his  poem  of  “ Tho  Old 
Clock  on  tho  Stairs,”  of  Avhich  somo  of  Mr. 
Little’s  illustrations  at  onco  reminded  us,  they 
harmonise  so  exactly  with  tho  “ local  colour  ” of 
the  poem. 


As  to  tho  character  of  tho  work  illustrated, 
considered  from  a more  purely  architectural 
point  of  view,  there  is  little  of  external  archi- 
tecture,  in  Avhich  these  Ncav  England  dwellings 
Avould  appear  to  have  boon  very  deficient,  the 
fow  exterior  vieAvs  that  aro  given  showing  only 
very  plain  houses  of  an  almost  cottage  character, 
except  as  to  size.  Tho  majority  of  tho  draAvings 
represent  interiors,  and  among  tho  best  of  them 
aro  the  staircases.  It  must  not  bo  supposed, 
however,  that  any  of  these  exhibit  that  solidity 
of  style  and  execution  Avliicb  belongs  to  tho  best 
English  examples  ; as  draAvn  in  this  book,  at  all 
events,  the  balusters  are  thin  and  meagre,  and 
the  general  effect  rather  scamped.  Tho  only 
bit  that  reminds  us  of  first-class  work  of  the 
original  Free  Classic  period  in  England  is  tho 
noAVol  and  balustrade  of  tho  stair  at  Cabot 
House  (^circa  1755) ; here  tho  balusters  aro 
rather  Avanting  in  substance,  but  their  free 
treatment,  all  Avith  slightly  varying  designs,  is 
very  pretty,  and  the  newel  Avith  its  spiral 
tAvist  seems  a cajiital  bit  of  work.  Cabot 
House,  according  to  Mr.  Little,  is  knoAvn  to 
liaA’o  been  built  (as  lio  suggests  that  others 
may  have  been)  by  a carpenter  direct  from 
England — so  at  least  bo  mentions  in  his 
jireface,  but  without  giving  tho  authority  for  it. 
A feature  Avhich  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
groat  favourite  Avith  tho  Noav  England  honse- 
builders,  and  also  AA'ith  tho  author  (for  he  gives 
tAA'o  or  three  very  similar  examples  of  it),  is  a 
semicircular-hoadcd  cupboard,  with  tho  ceiling 
inside  terminating  in  a kind  of  semi-dome  orna- 
mented Avitli  flutings,  and  tho  edges  of  tho 
shelves  cut  quaintly  into  an  ornamental  outline, 
Avhich  looks  pretty  and  fanciful.  The  front 
entrance  of  “ Nichols  House  ” at  Salem  shows 
a Queen  Anne  or  “ Early  Georgian  ” door  with 
pilasters,  little  fc.stoons,  and  a radiating  fan- 
light, just  as  AVO  may  see  it  in  Harloy-street  and 
Wimpole-street.*  Tho  chimney-pieco  at  Waters 
House,  built  by  “one  Hosmer”  about  1795,  is 
just  the  style  of  thing  avo  are  familiar  Avith  in 
houses  of  tho  same  date  in  England,  and  a 
pretty  S23ecimcn  in  its  Avay,  only  let  our  American 
friends  understand  that  Ave  consider  that  “ Avay” 
to  be  a A'cry  Aveak  and  flimsy  one.  The  chimney- 
piece  in  tlio  next  draAA-ing,  from  Dovereux  House, 
looks  still  more  like  an  old  friend,  and  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  tho  Adams  style. 
Tho  before-mentioned  Waters  House,  by  the 
way,  the  author  says  contains  the  best  collection 
of  old  Colonial  fumitui’o  in  tho  country ; a 
remark  which  tempts  us  to  inquire  AA'hy  he  did 
not  include  some  of  the  furniture  in  the  draAvings, 
instead  of  leaving  the  rooms  all  Avith  bare  floors. 
Tho  sido  of  the  parlour  in  Hooper  House,  at 
Marblehead,  said  to  have  been  the  Avork  of  tho 
same  English  builder  Avho produced  Cabot  House, 
though  looking  very  bare  in  the  drawing,  is  veiy 
bold  and  effective  in  design,  Avith  its  old-fashiouod 
broad  AvindoAA'-seats  at  the  back  of  deep  recesses. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  beard  of  tho  town 
(or  locality  ?)  of  Marblehead  among  actual  exist- 
ences before  ; the  name  seemed  familiar  uover- 
tholeas;  and,  in  fact,  “Marble  Head”  Avas  the 
name  of  the  country  residence  of  that  exemplary 
City  man,  Hobson  Nowcome,  esq.,  as  readers  of 
Thackeray  may  remember.  “ Leo  House,”  built 
by  Jeremiah  Leo  in  1768,  must  havo  been  a fine 
family  house  in  its  day,  to  judge  from  its  Avido 
and  ample  staircase,  of  Avhich  a draAving  is  given 
AA'hicli  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  effective  in  tho 
book.  Mr.  Little  adds,  “the  balusters,  of  Avhich 
there  arc  three  on  each  stair,  each  being  different, 
are,  as  avgII  as  the  Avainscoting  of  tho  hall,  of 
vciy  fine  old  mahogany.  The  comice,  pilasters, 
and  architraves  of  tho  AA’iudoAv  on  tho  staircase 
aro  of  jiine,  painted  a good  grey.  The  AA’alls  aro 
covered  AA'ith  a panelled  paper  in  black  and 
AA'hite.  Tho  bouse  has  been  used  for  seventy 
years  as  a bank,  and  is  accessible  to  any  one : ” 
though  Avhether  that  latter  condition  is  in  every 
Avay  quite  incident  to  the  objects  of  a bank, 
seems  rather  questionablo.  Tho  details  of  tho 
newel  and  balusters  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Cabot  House,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  raise  a 
question  AA'liethor  it  Avas  worth  Avhile  to  illustrato 
both  in  detail.  The  jiarlour  chimney-pieco  in 
tho  same  houso  is  of  later  date,  and  is  interest- 
ing, the  author  observes,  as  shoAving  the  intrusion 
of  French  taste  ujion  tho  original  grave  English 
style,  Avhich  it  certainly  does  show;  as  a matter 
of  design  it  is,  howeA’er,  vulgar  and  ngly  to  a 
degree.  In  regard  to  the  painting  of  the  stair- 

* iiscept  wbere  the  fanlieht  has  been  replaced  by  a 
single  sheet  of  plate-glass,  Avbicb  has  been  done  in  soma 
cases,  to  the  great  annoyance,  even  indignation,  of  some 
house-owners  of  couserTstive  tastes  in  these  neighbour- 
hoods; and  we  must  say  the  fan-pattern  was  better  thaa 
^hebare  glass. 
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and  -water  supply  for  the  new  district  recently 
furmed  at  the  western  end  of  tlio  to>vn.  The 
surveyor  stated  that  it  was  intended  to  carry 
the  sc'wagc  into  Frome  as  at  present.  As  some 
difficulty  -was  likely  to  arise  in  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  subject  should  be  re-considered.  Apart 
from  the  town  supply  of  water  and  for  the  use  of 
the  barracks,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  an  elevated 
reservoir  at  a cost  of  1,350L,  to  provide  a new 
engine  at  an  outlay  of  !350h,  and  a new  building 
at  an  expenditure  of  3181.  The  Government 
will  contribute  1,2001.  of  the  cost.  The  Inspector 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  promised  to  re- 
port favourably  of  the  scheme  of  water  supply 
for  Dorchester. 

The  to-wn  of  Martock,  iu  Somerset,  claims 
notice  as  well  as  Honiton  in  respect  to  her  wells, 
and  also  in  regard  to  her  churchyards,  or  those 
included  in  that  district.  Indeed,  throughout  a 
wide  extent  of  Somerset,  as  wo  have  sho-wnon 
previous  occasions  in  these  pages,  the  town  wells 
and  the  cluirchyards  act  and  re-act  upon  one 
another,  and  the  unfortunate  to-wnsfolk,  prin- 
cipally  the  working  poor,  arc  the  chief  sufferers. 
In  many  towns  a number  of  habitations  of  the 
poor  are  backed  out  against  the  churchyard,  and 
the  wells  of  the  towns  and  villages  are  not  only 
polluted  by  the  air  of  the  miserable  homes  iu 

0.11  ....  wliicb  the  poor  are  obliged  to  live.  The  chronic 

dra-svi’ngs'likeThe'^^'wouirbe  thought  decidedly  state  of  these  homes  is  one  of  dampness,  disease, 
third-rate  in  England  or  France.  Some  English  and  death ; and  could  it  be  othermso  with 
drauerbtsmen  have  certainly  favoured  a very  churchyards  in  rear  and  open  sewers  m front 
roughanduntidystyleoflate.butitisastylowith  It  will  be  remembered  by  many  that  we  fur- 
a method  and  force  in  its  roughness,  which  these  nished  pictures  of  the  homses  of  the  poor  m 
American  drawngs  are  quite  without.  What  several  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  not  far 
makes  this  clumsiness  of  drawing  more  noticeable  distant  from,  Yeovil,  and  an  attempt  was  ™^he 
is,  that  the  book  is  got  up  regardless  of  expense  1 in  some  instances  to  deny  our  statements.  The 
in  other  respects,  the  lithographs  and  the  short  1 defender  of  one  notorious  villago  smiled  at  the 
notes  being  alike  printed  on  thick  cream-laid  , idea  that  his  model  district  could  be  unhealthy, 
paper,  ^vith  ample  margins,  and  interleaved,  in  ] because,  forsooth,  the  hedgerows  in  sight  of  the 
a manner  which  with  us  would  only  be  indulged  j poor  people’s  homes  in  the  village  were  “belted 


case  in  Lee  House,  wo  may  observe  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  undetined  notion  about  the 
beauty  of  neutral  pigments  floating  in  Mr.  Little  s 
mind.  Referring  to  an  illustration  from  Langdon 
House  a few  pages  further  on,  he  observes  again, 
“ tho  woodwork  i.s  painted  a good  grey."  Iu 
England  we  think  it  of  the  essence  of  woodwork, 
old  woodwork  especially,  that  it  should  be  un- 
painted. Id  the  “ good  grey  “ in  those  cases 
original,  or  is  it  (as  we  should  think  more 
probable)  a subsequent  defamation  of  the 
material  ? 

Though,  however,  we  have  been  interested  in 
tuniing  over  Mr.  Little’s  illustrations,  with  all 
their  sugge.stions  of  association  local  and  his- 
torical, and  though  we  praise  him  for  doing 
them,  ho  must  jiardon  us  if  we  caunot  alto- 
gether praise  his  manner  of  doing  them.  We 
must  conclude  that  tho  standard  of  draughts- 
manship in  America  is  not  high,  for  we 
notice  just  the  same  sort  of  faults  in  these 
illusti'ations  that  we  saAV  in  “ American  Inte- 
riors tho  lithographs  are  coarsely  dra%\'n 
and  shaded,  splashed  over  with  lines  as  if  cob- 
webs had  been  spun  over  tbo  paper,  the  strong 
shadows  coarsely  blotched  in,  and  (worst  of  all) 
the  perspective  constantly  careless  and  defec- 
tive. If  this  passes  muster  as  good  architec- 
tm'al  drawing  in  America,  our  cousins  are,  at 
all  events,  far  behind  us  in  that  particular  j 


in  for  illustrations  of  a high  character  of  finish 
and  elaboration,  which  these  most  as.saredly 
are  not. 


with  primroses.”  Some  of  these  towns  which 
we  noted  have  improved  a little  since  1870-72, 
and  later ; but  the  following  statement,  made  a 
few  days  ago  by  Prebendary  Salmon,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Martock  Agriculturtil  Society, 
will  confirm  much  of  what  wo  have  over  and 
over  again  written  iu  these  pages  : — 

“ He  was  more  stroogly  of  opinion  every  day  that  tho 
eburohyards  throughout  the  eountry  ongbt  to  be  shut  op 
altogether.  In  bia  own  deanery,  of  which  be  had  been 
rural  dean  for  eighteen  years,  there  were  twenty  church- 
yards, only  four  of  which  fulUlled  the  requirements  of  the 
Burial  Acts  as  to  sanitary  matters.  Moslof  those  church- 
yards were  pcisoning  the  wells  in  their  respective  neigh- 
I bourhoods  and  doing  an  incalculable  deal  of  mischief  to 
i«ople  living  aroond  {hem.  Sir  ont  of  the  twenty 
rapidly  filling  and  ten  were  utterly  bad,  and  the 


DOINGS  IN  DEVON,  DORSET.  AND 
SOMERSET. 

The  Local  Government  Board  inspectors  have 
been  exercised  for  some  weeks  past  on  the  head 
of  the  water  snjiply  and  sewerage  and  drainage 
matters  in  a few  of  tho  West  of  England  towns 
and  villages.  For  the  third  time  in  about  ten 
ycai's,  the  town  of  Honiton,  famous  for  its  lace, 
has  made  itself  remarkable  for  its  factious 
quarrels  among  sections  of  its  to-wnfolk,  each  ] the '^peopj'e 
time  resulting  in  a Government  inquiry.  We  | „ere  rapidly  fillit„ 
have  nothing  to  say  as  to  tho  comparative  i sooner  they  were  closed  tbo  belter.  He  acknowledged 
merits  of  rival  scheme.s,  nor  are  we  inclined  to  i that  the  assertion  was  a sweeping  one,  hut  be  believed  that 
pronounce  which  is  the  best.  Tlie  fact  is  appa-  ' «he  time  was  come  when  the  chnrel.yards  ehnold  beclosed. 
rent,  that  tho  local  authorities  have  for  years  ■ Tt'«  Bu.i»l  Aot.  mlhroed  tb.t  th.ro  .toold  be  no  cemetBrj 
hesitated,  or  rather  neglected,  to  provide  an : S'  ■”  “ 

^T,’,  . ^ . reas'-n  why  he  should  have  to  worship  God  in  the  centre 

efficient  system  of  sewerage  and  water-supply  ^ ^ 

for  the  town,  and  they  have  now  only  to  thank  i percolated  through  the  churohyurd  where  20,000  bodies 

themselves  if  the  Local  Government  Board  j „ere  intmed." 

enforce  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Public  Health „„  ueccssity  at  all  of  making  the 
Act  To  escape  the  Imm.liation  of  being  deprived  I churchyards,  or  their 

of  their  powm-B,  relieved  of  then-  duties,  and  the  , cc„{i„„cd  use,  .a  religions  ground  tor  t,aarrcl.  It 
town  mulcted  m tho  costs  of  carrying  out  the  ; ^ question  of  High  Church  or  Low  Church 

necessary  works  though  the  mstrumcn  ahty  of  , Nonconformity,  or  who,  or  who  have  not  a 
the  Central  Board,  it  behoves  the  local  autho-  ^ them.  It  is  on  acknowledged 

rit.es  of  Homton  to  at  once  set  themselves  to  ; that  hundreds.  Tea  thousaads,  of  oar 
tho  task  of  providing  tho  argent  wants  of  tho  churchyards  still  arc  i'n  a disgraoefnl  condition 

1 throngiiont  the  country ; that  they  are  choke 
full  ; and  that  for  hundreds  of  years  they  have 
’ j been  heaped  into  again  and  again  witli  poor 
* |humanicy  in  all  conditions  of  deceased  bodily 


There  arr,  it  appears,  150  private  wells  i 
Hoaiton,  besides  tho  sources  of  public  supply ; 
but  the  public  wells,  pumps,  or  fountains,  even  I 


■ ■ t \ e , I numaiiiiiY  m «ii  uuuuitious  ui  neuuuovci  uuuiij' 

it  proved  to  bo  sufficient  m yield  for  tho  wants  ! c„ttenness.  The  graveyard  in  these  days  in  the 
of  the  tov\T3,  cannot  be  continued  as  sources.  - - - •'  . . . 


of  public  supply  for  drinking  purposes.  Analyses 
have  proved  that  the  water  of  several  of  the 
wells  is  impure  and  contaminated  with  sewage 
naatter.  Tho  inspector  of  nuisances  in  Honiton 
certainly  deserves  an  embossed  leather  medal 
with  a jjair  of  tin  clasps.  He  assured  the  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  and  other  hearers 
at  the  inquiry,  that  all  the  drains  were  perfectly 
clean,  and  as  to  a certain  well  in  Chapel-court, 
“ He  never  saw  a cleaner  well  in  his  life,  there 
was  not  a ejuart  of  sewage  in  it.”  The  force  of 
nature  can  no  further  go  after  this  evidence,  and 
Honiton  may  be  congratulated  for  its  enlightened 
inspector  of  nuisances.  When  several  cases  of 
typhoid  have  been  clearly  traced  to  the  drink- 
ing of  tho  water  of  the  wells  in  Honiton, 
further  testimony  in  their  favour  is  a mockery 
and  a delusion. 

At  Dorchester  the  Government  Inspector  sat 
in  reference  to  the  application  of  the  Town 
Conncil  to  borrow  8,000L  for  providing  drainage 


midst  of  a crowded  population  is  a very  gravi 
affair  indeed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
many  of  our  people,  like  the  barbarian  victors 
of  old,  tlinughin  a different  way,  drink  their  last 
draught  from  the  skulls  of  the  dead.  A well  per 
se  is  not  an  evil,  but,  under  the  modern  condi- 
tion of  towns  and  life  and  living,  public  wells  and 
churchyards  are  an  anachronism  and  a crime. 


Margate. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  of  the  borough  of  Margate,  the  surveyor, 
Mr.  Albert  Latham,  C.E.,  was  voted  a gratuity 
of  2001.  for  past  services,  and  his  salary  raised 
to  -lOOI.  per  annum,  with  a private  practice.  On 
the  same  occasion  he  was  publicly  presented  by 
the  ^ilayor,  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  with  their  medallion,  for  saving  tho  life 
of  an  inhabitant  who  bad  fallen  through  the 
damaged  flooring  of  the  Aquarium  bridge  into 
the  sea  during  a late  storm. 


NEW  PUBLIC  HALL  FOR  BARNSLEY. 

A EOXG-FELT  want  has  been  supplied  by  tho 
opening  of  a public  hall  for  Barnsley,  which 
interesting  ceremony  was  inaugurated  on  the 
18th  by  two  concerts.  The  town  itself  may  bo 
said  to  have  about  30,000  iuhahitauts,  but  it  is 
surrounded  by  a densely-populated  district,  in 
which  some  of  the  largest  collieries  in  the  king- 
dom are  being  opened  out.  Notwithstanding 
tlfis,  the  largest  building  in  the  town  (with  the 
exception  of  a wooden  structure)  would  not 
accommodate  more  than  dOO  or  500  persons. 
Many  attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  to  erect  a building,  but  it  was  not  until 
che  year  1873  that  any  tiling  of  a tangible  nature 
took  jilace.  In  the  year  named  an  eligible  plot 
of  land  on  the  western  side  of  Eldon-street 
was  purchased  for  about  3,000i.  The  site 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  to-wn, 
being  situate  in  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  the  railway  sta- 
tions. Separate  proposals  were  made  for 
raising  the  capital,  and  ultimately  it  was 
decided  to  issue  ordinary  and  preference  shares 
to  the  amount  of  16,000i.  The  total  cost  is, 
however,  25,0001.  The  contiact  was  let  in  the 
early  part  of  1876  to  Messrs.  Bootham  A Broom- 
head,  of  Leeds,  for  17,7iOi.  10s.,  aud  tho  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  tbo  month  of  July  in  tho  same 
year*,  by  Master  Bruce  C.  V.  Wentworth,  of 
Wentworth  Castle,  to  whose  UberaliCy  the  pro- 
moters arc  greatly  indebted.  The  building, 
which  has  an  extensive  frontage  to  Eldon-street, 
has  six  lock-up  shops  to  the  front,  aud  an  en- 
trance which  is  carved  -with  rojireseutations  of 
science  and  art  on  each  side,  aud  a hkeness  of 
Mr.  H.  Harvey,  one  of  tho  leading  promoters, 
on  tho  koy-stoue.  The  front  is  composed  of  cut 
stone,  from  Matlock.  Immediately  above  the 
central  door  is  a balcony.  The  windows 
circular-headed  and  moulded,  tho  whole  building 
being  surmounted  by  a Mansard  roof,  and  a 
central  tower,  rising  to  a height  of  136  ft. 
from  the  ground  level,  above  which  is  a flag-staff, 
33  ft.  in  height.  Tho  entrance  to  the  ground- 
floor  is  a spacious  one,  and  fully  befitting  the 
building.  There  is  a vestibule  41  ft.  long  by 
14  ft.  wide,  from  which  a large  news-room, 
57  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  is  approached.  The 
reading-room,  34  ft.  by  26  ft.  aud  2o  ft.  high,  is 
entered  from  the  same.  Adjoining  is  a library, 
33  ft.  by  6 ft.  in  length  and  26  ft.  wide,  and  a 
room  for  the  Hbrariau,  26  ft.  by  13  ft.  A largo 
room  is  also  provided  for  a gentlemen’s  club, 
together  with  a commodious  hilhard-rooni, 
dressing-room,  and  ante-room,  all  of  winch  arc 
on  the  same  floor.  On  the  next  floor,  which  is 
reached  by  a commodious  staircase,  are  six  let- 
off  offices  aud  the  hall-keeper’s  residence, 
together  with  laboratories,  ; and  facing 
the  front  are  seven  other  offices,  cloak- 
room, &c.  The  largo  hall,  wliich  is  on  the 
same  floor,  is  entered  by  two  double  swing 
doors,  in  front  of  which  are  screens  to  pro- 
tect the  visitors  from  the  draught.  The  hall 
itself  jircsents  a commodious  interior,  being 
144  ft.  in  length,  and  58  ft.  iu  width.  It  is  40  ft. 
in  height  to  the  under-side  of  tho  tie-beam,  and 
\vill  comfortably  accommodate  2,000  persons. 
There  are  two  side  balconies,  each  liaving  t-wo 
rows  of  seats.  These,  as  well  as  an  end  gallei^, 
are  protected  by  an  iron  balustrade,  painted  in 
blue  and  white,  aud  tipped  with  gold.  The 
front  area  in  the  large  hall  is  fitted  with  1,200 
chau-s,  and  the  back  area,  which  will  seat  800 
persons,  is  supplied  with  beuches.  The  hall  is 
lighted  at  the  side  by  eighteen  circular-headed 
^vindowB,  with  elaborately  - worked  groined 
arches.  There  are  also  three  similar  windo-ws 
at  the  end  of  tho  building,  which,  like  those  at 
the  sides,  are  of  stained  glass.  The  ceiling  is 
somewhat  elaborately  adorned  with  twenty- 
four  decorated  centre-flowers  of  jflastcr.  There 
are  sixteen  gas  chandeliers,  each  of  which  haa 
twenty-four  burners.  These  were  'Supplied 
by  Messrs.  Smith  & Sons,  Birmingham  The 
stage  measures  33  ft.  by  38  ft.,  tho  height  in. 
front  being  24  ft.  6 in.  It  is  provided  with  six 
splendid  scenes,  and  is  well  fitted  up  with  traps 
and  other  necessary  effects.  There  is  a good 
orchestra,  and  the  front  of  the  stage  is  so 
arranged  as  to  be  available  as  a platform  for 
use  at  public  meetings  without  interfering  wth 
the  scenes.  The  largo  hall  is  reached  from  the 
back  as  well  as  the  front  entrance.  In  George- 
vard  there  are  four  stone  staircases,  each  6 ft. 
6 in.  in  width,  and  there  are  no  fewer  than  five 
available  outlets  in  case  of  fire.  The  galleries 
are  reached  by  four  pitch-pine  staircases,  wth 
oak  hand-rails.  The  hall  is  heated  by  two  of 
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Hayden  & Son’s  (Trowbridge  and  Manchester) 
hot-air  apparatus,  and  in  the  comice  which 
sorroiinds  the  ceiling  runs  an  oraamcntal 
foul-air  tube,  fittro  with  one  of  their  patent 
apparatus.  The  comice  is  a moulded  core. 
The  upper  story  in  front  is  devoted  to  the  school 
of  art.  The  department  devoted  to  gentlemen 
is  70  ft.  in  length  and  27 1't.  in  -width,  and  lighted 
m the  daytime  by  eight  bulls-eyes  and  a number 
of  circular  glass  windows.  The  ladies’  school  is 
40  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  and  is  lighted 
by  two  windows  and  a glass  roof.  The  entrance 
to  the  schools  is  by  a side-staircase  from  Eldon- 
street,  and  this  also  famishes  access  to  some  of 
the  let-off  offices.  The  schools  of  art  and 
reading-rooms  are  heated  by  Hayden’s  hot- 
water  apparatus,  aud  the  whole  of  the  building 
IS  fitted  with  -water-closets,  wmsh-ont  pans  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Hill  & Swan,  of  Leeds. 
The  manager  of  the  building  work  has  been 
Mr.  Hodgson,  of  Leeds.  The  whole  of  the 
joiner  s work  has  been  prepared  in  Leeds,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Armitage ; and  Mr.  T. 
Westby,  the  foreman  carpenter,  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  superintending  the  fittings.  The 
other  contractors  reside  at  Leeds. 

This  hnl),  -svhicli  will  have  been  opened  to  the 
public  when  our  notice  appears,  has  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  about  25,000L 


THE  NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Architectural  Association  made  its  first 
Saturday  afternoon  visit  to  buildings  in  progress 
dunng  Its  present  session  on  the  19th  iiist.,  the 
buildmg  selected  bemg  the  new  Natural  History 
Museum  at  Sonth  Kensington,  now  in  course  of 
erection  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A 
The  Association  visited  tho  building  two  years 
ago,  as  reported  in  the  Builder  at  that  time  * 
and  as  tho  building  is  now  far  advanced  towards 
completion,  we  may  add  some  further  particulars 
to  ^ the  general  description  then  given.  The 
building  has  its  main  frontage,  670  ft.  in  length 
towards  the  Cromwoll-i-oad,  and  has  a total 
depth  from  back  to  front  of  upwards  of  290  ft. 
The  mam  facade  is  broken  up  by  a central 
block,  104  ft.  long,  having  a projection  of 
26  ft.  and  by  a pavilion  at  each  end, 
pavilions  having  a frontage 
of  5d  ft.,  and  a projection  of  8 ft.  The  central 
portion  of  the  facade  contains  the  grand  entrance, 
-which  will  be  thi-ough  a richly-moulded  and 
colummated  doorway  42  ft.  wide  extreme 
measurement,  and  lofty  in  proportion.  This 
doorway  gives  access  to  the  entrance-hall, 
whence  the  visitor  wiU  pass  into  what  is  to  be 
called  the  Index  Museum,”  -which  is  placed  at 
nght  angles  to  the  main  building,  crossing  it 
m tho  centre,  and  projeoting  some  distance  on 
tho  nortli  or  roar.  This  “ Indon  Masenm" 
meaam-os  120  ft.  by  97  ft.,  and  has  a height  to 
the  top  of  roof  of  68  ft.  It  has  a nnmber  of 
recessed  bays  or  compartments  along  its  sides 
and  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
intended  to  be  an  index  to  the  whole  contents  of 
the  museum,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  contain, 
m a comparatively  small  space,  oharactoristic 
apecimeus  ot  the  entire  collections,  and  will  be 
m fact  a complete  synopsis  of  the  contents  of 

whole  museum.  In  the  rear  of  this  “ Indoi 
Mnsoam,  andformingaportionot  the  projection 
to  the  rear  already  referred  to.wiUbo  the  galleiy 

devoted  to  the  British  Natural  History  collection;, 

y/  tt.  by  //  ft.,  and  beyond  this  will  be  two 
smoke  and  ventilating  shafts,  rising  to  a height 
of  about  ^00  ft.  (only  one  of  these  shafts  is^ at 
present  being  proceeded  with,  however).  These 
smoko-shafts  are  of  considerable  dimensions, 
and  will  be  fimshed  at  the  top  with  a pointed 
root.  Ihey  will  occupy  corresponding  angles  on 
Jhe  north  or  rear  end  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  bmldrng  to  those  which  it  is  intended  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  two  south  towers  flanking  the 
projecting  centre  portion  of  the  building  alreadv 
refe^ed  to.  Tliese  latter  towers  are  only  to  be 
earned  up,  at  present,  a little  higher  than  the 
apex  of  the  central  gable  (which  will  be  110  ft. 
high;,  having  been  cut  out  of  the  contract  at  the 
i^tanco  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  when  First  Commis- 
sioner^  of  Works ; but  we  are  informed  that 
there  is  now  every  probability  of  their  being 

?•  ^ general  vietr  of  the 

building  appeared  m t.,1  xsii.  (p  10),  and  a plan  ol 
ground-fioor  ni  th  same  vol,.  p,  28^  These  will  sLve  td 
description  of  the  building  more  readilj 
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design,  and  in  accordance  with  which  they  will 
attain  a height  of  about  200  ft.  The  end  pavi- 
hons  of  the  main  facade  already  referred  to  will 
be  surmounted  by  long-sided  octagon  roofs, 
reaching  to  a height  of  170  ft.  from  the  ground. 
The  main  building  contains  ba.sement,  ground, 
first,  and  second  floors.  The  basement  will  bo 
used  as  workshops,  and  the  three  floors  above 
on  either  side  of  the  central  hall  or  “Index 
Museum,”  will  bo  occupied  eacli  by  a large 
gallery,  234  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide  in  the  clear, 
witli  a height  of  about  20  ft.  on  the  ground  and 
first  floors,  and  somewliat  less  in  altitude  on 
the  second  floor, — so  that  there  will  be  six  large 
galleries  in  the  front  or  main  building,  besides 
basement.  _ Running  at  right  angles  with  the 
main  building  towards  the  north  (and  capable 
of  further  extension  at  some  future  time  on  the 
vacant  laud  between  the  new  buildings  and  the 
buildings  south  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens), 
there  are  three  large  aud  three  small  gallnries, 
all  toplighted,  ranuing  parallel  to  and  on  cither 
side  of  tho  central  projecting  portion  devoted  to 
the  “ Index  Museum  ” and  the  Britisli  Natural 
History  collections,  giving  twelve  galleries  in 
all  besides  those  in  the  main  building,  The  six 
larger  galleries  are  137  ft.  long  by  42  ft.  wide 
in  the  clear,  and  the  six  smaller  ones  are  of 
the  same  length  and  about  20  ft.  wide.  Tlie 
height  of  these  six  larger  gallorie.s  to  top 
of  I'oof  is  36  ft.  ; that  of  the  smaller  galleries 
some  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  less.  These  smaller  gal- 
leries are  “ saudwiched,”  so  to  speak,  between 
the  larger  ones,  there  being,  as  we  hope  we 
liavo  made  clear,  three  galleries  of  each  size  on 
oither  side  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building. 
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all  being  top-Iighted  and  no  open  areas  inter-  seuted  on  the  works  by  their  gcneraTfbrema 
icnmg.  These  transverse  gallenes  are  on  the  Mr.  Browning.  It  is  expected^  that  the  w 
same  level  as,  and  are  approached  direct  from,  sent  contract  will  ho  finished  by  the  end  o/tl 
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Gallery.  Messrs.  Phipson  have  been  entrusted 
with  this  portion  of  the  work.  The  floors 
of  tho  entrance-hall,  the  “ Index  Museum,”  and 
British  Natural  History  Gallery  will  be  paved 
with  Burke’s  marble  mosaic,  and  as  these 
will  be  the  really  popular  portions  of  the 
museum,  they  will  be  the  only  portions 
-which  it  is  contemplated  to  light  with  gas 
for  evening  opening.  Tho  floors  of  all  the 
other  galleries  will  bo  of  wainscot  oak.  Iron 
doors  or  shutters  by  Messrs.  Bunnett  & Co.  are 
provided  for  shutting  off  some  of  tho  galleries 
from  each  other.  Tho  buildmg  is  well  placed 
some  distance  back  from  the  Cromwoll-road, 
towards  which  it  has  its  main  fa9ade,  and  from 
Exhibition-roadaiul  Queen’s-gate,  towaicls  which 
are  its  return  or  side  frontage.?.  The  extensive 
space  in  front  and  at  the  sides  is  to  be  laid  out 
as  a garden,  whicli,  with  the  building,  covers  the 
site  of  tho  Exliibition  of  1862.  The  garden  will 
be  somewhat  below  the  level  of  tho  surrounding 
roadways,  and  on  the  level  of  the  basement  floor 
of  the  building,  a semicircular  carriage  apju-oaeh 
being  can-ied  on  arches  from  tho  Cromwell-road 
over  the  garden  ground  to  the  main  entrance, 
in  front  of  whicli  will  be  a handsome  wrought  iron 
railing  by  Messrs.  Hart.  Son,  Poard,  & Co.  The 
slating  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling, 
and  the  whole  of  the  terra-cotta  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Canning,  of  Tamworth. 
The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Charles  Till,  who, 
m the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
courteously  conducted  tho  visitors  over  the 
works  on  Saturday  last,  aud  gave  them  a great 
deal  of  information.  The  general  contractors 
are  Messrs.  G.  Baker  & Sons,  who  arc  repre- 


the ground-floor  galleries  ‘iu  tho  main  buildine, 
and  from  corridors  running  cast  and  west  from 
the  “Index  Museum.”  The  upper  galleries  in  the 
south-east  and  south-west  portions  of  the  main 
building  will  be  approached  by  broad  aud  hand- 
some  flight.?  of  stau-s,  constructed  of  Craigleith 
stone  (which  has  been  selected  for  the  pm^iose 
on  account  of  its  extreme  hardness  and  wear- 
resisting  capabilities),  and  by  opcu  galleries 
traversing  tho  sides  of  and  looking  into  the 
“Index  Museum,”  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  galleries  to  tho  new  courts  at  tho  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  staircases  will  be 
approached  direct  from  the  “Index  Museum” 
the  ground  floor,  and  will  bo  car- 


current  year.  Seeing  that  there  is  compara 
tively  little  stone  used  iu  the  building,  thi 
masons’  strike  has  not  materially  affected  thi 
progress  of  the  >voi'ks.  The  new  museum  i 
probably  the  lai’gest,  if  not,  indeed,  tho  onb 
modern  building  in  wliich  terra-cotta  lias  bcei 
exclusively  used  fur  external  facades  aud  intcrio- 
wall-surfaces,  all  architectural  and  decorativ. 
features  included,  except  the  ceilings,  floors,  and 
cases  to  contain  the  specimens. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  SCULPTURE, 
on  tne  ground  floor,  and  will  bo  car-  gallery  of  casts  of  the  most  noted  master 
ned  on  boldly-designed  aud  executed  arches  ; pieces  of  sculpture  lias  been  more  than  one 
having  a span  of  46  ft.,  and  constructed  iu  i proposed.  Such  a sallerv.  it  is  ohvinnH  uLnui. 
rings  of  brickwork  faced  with  terra-  - foiuid 


five  mugs  ot  bnchwork  faced  with  terra-  > fo-iuid  in  every  considerable  town, 
cotta,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  being  3 ft.  The  ; P^Uiose  of  artistic  education  aud  pleasure,  a 
walls,  externally  and  inteinally,  as  -well  as  the  this  thing,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for, 

double  rows  of  ii-ou  stanchions  which  assist  in  ■ i°^  existence,  it  is  quite  certain  that  phutograpl 
bearing  the  transverse  girders  cai-rying  the  ! i®  b®st  secondaxy  means  of  educating  mei 
floors  of  the  upper  galleries  iu  tho  main  build-  j tastes  in  sculpture,  and  fuiiiishing  them  wi 

ing,  are  all  faced  with  terra-cotta,  the  whole  of  | of  the  sculptor's  power;  aud  ew 

tho  detail  aud  ornament  having  been  specially  I this  distant  day  of  galleries  of  sculptu 
modelled  under  the  dii-cct  personal  supervision  | appears,  it  is  plain  that  photography  will  st 
of  the  architect.  Tho  whole  of  the  omamenta-  I tiavo  its  place.  Those  who  pro  ntisil-ilii  -F../- 


Such  a gallery,  it  is  obvious,  shouli 
" every  considerable  town,  for  th 


_ wnoie  ot  tne  omamenta- piacc.  Those  who  ai-e  unable  froi 

tion  of  the  eastern  lialf  of  tlic  main  building,  ptusical  causes,  or  from  the  ties  of  business,  t 
externally,  is  based  on  ^ such  galleries,  will  find  iu  the  photograplii 

mnl  flTld  114-'..  I sculutlll’e  tho  liovf  T_ 


both  intenially  and  externally,  ia  uuscu  on 
extinct  species  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
wliile  tbe  decoration  of  the  western  half  is 
based  on  living  species.  The  floors  arc  as  fire- 
proof in  construction  as  it  has  been  practicable 
to  make  them,  being  of  concrete  arches  turned 
between  rolled-ii'on  joists,  all  the  ironwork 
having  been,  as  far  as  possible,  buried  in  the 
concrete.  The  ironwork,  of  wliicli  a vast 
quantity  is  used  in  the  building,  all  comes  from 
Belgium.  The  basement  is  carried  through 
from  the  main  building  right  under  the  “ Index” 
and  British  Natural  History  museums,  aud 
under  the  twelve  transverse  galleries  already 
described,  so  that  the  basement  is  co-extensive 
with  the  total  area  of  the  buildmg,  thus  giving 
enormous  space  fur  storage  and  workrooms. 
The  ceilmgs  of  the  various  galleries  are  at 
present  to  be  finished  in  plaster-work,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  they  wiU  ultimately  be  decorated  in 
colour  in  a manner  appropriate  to  tho  use  of  tlie 
building.  A large  sum  for  decoration  -was  in- 
cluded in  the  original  estimates,  but  this  also 
was  cut  out  at  the  instance  of  Mi-.  Ayrton  TJie 
whole  of  the  top-lighted  galleries  are  glazed 
vnth  plainly  ground  or  obscured  British  plate 
glass,  aud  special  openings  are  made  in  the  roof 
for  carrying  off  vitiated  air.  Snow-shoots  are 
also  provided  in  the  thickness  of  the  -w-all-piers 
between  the  transverse  galleries  for  the  rapid 
removal  of  snow  to  the  basement.  The  heating 
will  he  by  means  of  hot  water,  the  apparatus 
for  which  will  be  placed  in  tbe  centre  of  the 
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sculptui-e  gallery  tlie  next  best  help.  In't! 
recently-published  -work,*  “ Masterpieces  ( 
Antique  Art,” — a title  somewhat  uufurtuuatel 
misleading,  we  have  an  example  of  tho  domest: 
collection  of  sculpture. 

A few  lines  may,  en  passant,  be  fairly  give 
to  this  useful  and  pleasing  -work,  since  it  is  tb 
fii-st  genuine  attempt  to  make  full  use  of  tli 
opportunities  which  photography  imdoubtedl 
offers  to  the  present  generation.  With  th 
single  exception  of  the  Venus  of  Melos  from  th 
Louvre,  tho  Vatican  and  tho  British  Museui 
furnish  all  the  examples  of  antique  art  to  b 
found  in  this  volume.  Some  of  the  illustration 
are  extremely  satisfactory,  and  next  to  standin 
in  front  of  the  very  objects  themselves,  are  th 
best  substitutes  for  a personal  iusjiection  c 
these  great  works  of  the  masters  of  the  pas) 
'I  bus  nothing  better  could  bo  desu-ed,  for  in 
stance,  than  tbe  view  of  Apollo  Belvidere  and  th 
Meleager  of  the  Vatican,  but  some  of  the  others 
such  as  portioua  of  tho  bas-relief  of  the  Par 
thenon  in  tho  British  Museum  and  the  Nile  o 
the  Vatican  are  not  so  successful.  The  cause  i 
ofavions.  The  frieze  of  tho  Parthenon  consists  o 
several  continuous  subjects,  thespirit  aud  group 
ing  of  which  cannot  be  adequately  shown  b-' 
taking  from  them  isolated  pieces.  Moreover,  j 
statue  in  the  round  nearly  always  stands  on 

^ “MBSterpiecesof  Antique  Art.  Twenty-fivoExample 
...  perinttueni;  FhotogrupLy.'’  By  ateplien  Ihomiison 
Griliith  A Furren,  London.  1S78. 
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better  and  clearer  as  regards  outline  in  a photo- 
graph than  does  a bas-relief;  and  as  regards 
the  Nile,  by  taking  in  a portion  of  the  room  in 
•which  it  is  placed,  the  observation  is  attracted 
by  surrounding  matters,  and  the  size  of  the 
statue, — colossal  in  reality, — is  considerably 
dwarfed.  The  letterpress,  too,  is  generally 
satisfactory.  The  -writer  does  not  attempt  any 
elaborate  criticism  of  the  works  contained  in 
this  volume.  He  is  content  to  give  a short 
description  and  history  of  each ; and  on  the 
whole  he  is  wise  in  thus  limiting  himself.  For 
it  is  not  possible  in  the  space  which  can  be 
allotted  to  a writer  in  an  illustrated  work  of 
this  kind  to  write  fully  and  satisfactorily,  and 
therefore  it  is  much  better  to  be  content  -with 
modest  and  truthful  descriptions. 

And  it  must  be  remembered, — and  here  we 
return  to  our  primary  subject, — that  tho  value  of 
collections  such  as  those  of  photographs  of  sculp- 
ture, lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  ready  at  hand  to 
serve  as  illustrations  to  writers  of  criticism,  and 
when  reference  is  at  any  time  made  to  antique 
art,  and  so  long  as  tho  reader  has  at  hand  tho 
main  features  of  the  history  of  these  great 
works,  ho  has  all  that  he  requires. 

Let  any  one,  for  instance,  take  up,  for  the 
purpose  either  of  real  study  or  to  fill  an 


THE  ACCIDENT  IN  THE  HAYllARKET. 

A NEW  sensation  for  pleasure-seekers  at  -what 
the  City  calls  the  “West  End”  has  recently 
been  provided  in  a thoroughfare  not  less  world- 
renowned  than  the  Haymarket ; and,  unless  we 
are  greatly  mistaken,  the  accident  will  remind 
those  who,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  are 
seriously  disposed  to  reform  the  building  regula- 
tions and  municipal  supervision  of  the  metro- 
polis, that  something  more  than  tho  mere 
laisser-faire  of  current  practice  is  incumbent 
upon  the  rulers,  and  necessary  to  the  ruled,  of 
a divided  aud  barely  governable  capital.  What 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  architect  or  the 
district  surveyor  in  the  present  case  has  yet  to 
be  seen.  As  to  the  latter  his  legal  duty  prin- 
cipally lies  in  detecting  error  when  it  is  accom- 
plished, not  in  direction  so  as  to  avoid  accident. 

It  appears,  from  unimpeachable  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  that  warning  was  given  during 
tho  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  17th  iust.,  and 
before  midnight  the  houses  presented  a heap  of 
ruins.  The  two  buildiugs  were,  one,  an  old, 
narrow-fronted  house,  used  as  an  oyster-shop, 
and  occupied  by  Mr.  Baron;  the  other  a brand 
new  house,  planted  at  tho  comer  of  Pantou- 
street  and  the  Haymarket,  and  flanked  in  Panton- 
empty  hour  from  time  to  time,  such  a book  as  1 street  by  another  narrow-fronted  old  house, 
the  lato  Richard  Wostmacott’s  “Handbook  of  , To  construct  the  new  house  it  had  been  necessa^ 
Sculpture.”  He  at  once  flnds  himself  com-  j to  rebuild  the  party-wall  bet-ween  it  and  tho  old 
pletely  hampered  by  the  want  of  examples  ; house  in  Panton-street ; but  in  the  Haymarket 
of  the  principles  laid  do^vn.  The  Vatican  is  fai- 1 tho  old  party-wall  on  the  ground-floor  was 
away.  The  British  Museum  cannot  be  magically  I underpinned  and  left  standing,  a new  wall,  nearly 
brought  into  the  library  of  tho  reader,  aud  i 50  ft.  in  height,  being  built  upon  it.  The  ue\v 
consequently  much  of  the  value  of  .the  work  ! wall,  wo  suspect,  proved  too  heavy  for  the  old 


column.  Nevertheless,  onr  o-wn  opinions  about 
the  advisability  of  supporting  house-fronts  npon 
naked  iron  are  too  well  kno^m  from  frequent 
repetition  to  need  reiteration  here.  If  there  still 
be  any  sceptics  let  them  ask  Captain  Shaw  at 
what  temperature  naked  iron  succumbs  and 
brings  do-wn  tho  whole  burden  it  is  able,  when 
cold,  to  support ; and  let  them  study  in  the 
Haymarket  how  a large,  lofty,  and  strong  new 
house  can  bo  knocked  down  by  the  failure  of 
one  wall,  because  all  tho  superstructure  on  the 
other  sides  above  the  ground  story  depended  for 
support  upon  a few  iron  columns. 

It  is  only  just  to  add  that  the  oflice  in  which 
the  drawings  for  the  unfinished  building  that 
fell  were  made  has  a deservedly  good  reputation. 
Wo  happen  to  have  heard  comments  some  time 
ago  upon  tho  plans  prepared  by  the  same  firm 
of  architects  for  the  stone  building  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Haymarket,  almost  exactly 
opposite  the  fallen  houses.  Two  persons  in 
authority,  through  whose  hands  the  drawings 
passed,  expressed  to  us  casually  their  satisfac- 
tion and  admiration  for  the  business-like  and 
even  scientific  character  of  the  working  and 
detail  drawings. 


which  is  being  studied  is  lost.  Or  take  siach  a 
book  as  John  Gibson’s  life,  in  which  Greek  art 
is  being  constantly  referred  to.  Here,  again, 
examples  are  absolutely  necessary.  No  one  can 
understand  this  great  artist’s  career  -without 
knowing  something  of  the  characteristics  of 
Greek  work ; and  the  same  may  bo  said  of 
-works  from  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  subtle 
criticism, — such  as  Lessing’s  Laocoon, — down 
to  a criticism  in  a penny  paper  of  the  work  of 
some  contemporary  artist.  Therefore,  wo  say 
that  photography  in  relation  to  sculpture  is  of  the 
Highest  possible  value,  whetherregarded  from  tho 
point  of  view  of  tho  earnest  student  of  art  or  the 
mere  dilettante  amateur,  and  since  sculpture  is 
essentially  an  art  in  which  form  and  not  colour 
is  the  great  element,  none  of  those  losses  of 
effect  take  place  which  make  photographs  of 
pictures  so  unsatisfactory.  The  form  of  the 
work  is  clearly  before  the  observer;  that  is  the 
main  thing  •w'hich  he  requires.  Moreover,  even 
those  who  do  not  make  sculpture  any  par- 
ticular object  of  study  or  attention,  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  are  artistically  benefited  by  works 
of  purity  and  simplicity,  such  as  the  Theseus  or 
the  Discobolus  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
principles  of  the  best  sculpture,  if  well  grasped, 
raise  the  standard  of  general  taste,  so  that 
simplicity  and  grace  are  preferred  in  the  com- 
mon matters  of  the  house  to  inharmonious 
arrangements  and  ugliness.  On  the  other  hand, 
tho  extravagances  into  which  a fashionable 
following  of  “ high  art  ” are  apt  to  lead  per- 
sons who  ignorantly  follow  what  is  the  vogue 
are  counteracted  ; and  sculpture  teaches  these 
things  more  directly  than  the  more  complicated 
art  of  painting.  In  every  way,  therefore,  the 
claims  of  photography  to  he  the  vehicle  of 
familiarising  men  with  the  great  -works  of 
sculpture,  "whether  antique  or  modem,  are  many 
and  permanent,  and  the  w-ork  to  which  wo  have 
referred  in  this  paper  is  a valuable  help  to 
either  a study  or  a pleasure  in  sculpture. 


LAND  AND  THE  SEWAGE. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  your  offer  nf 
last  week,  and  hope  something  effectual  will  be 
done.  Ouildford  will  have  to  be  drained.  There 
is  a fall  to  a sandy  waste  a few  miles  off  which 
is  the  proper  place  for  the  sewage.  The  whole 
scheme  might  bo  tried  here  under  more  favour- 
able auspices  than  in  any  other  place  that  I 
know. 

The  only  difficulty  that  is  obvious  would  ho 
the  stirring  up  the  sanitary  authority  to  act  at 
once.  The  subject  is  worth  consideration.  ^ 

Sewage  Treatment. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Aylesbury  Local  Board  of  Health  it  was 
resolved “ That  the  Board  are  perfectly  satis- 
fled -with  the  manner  in  wliich  the  sewage  of 
the  district  has  been  treated  by  tho  Native 
Guano  Company.” 


and  hence  the  sad  catastrophe.  Nothing, 

however,  can  yet  be  known  with  certainty. 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  Baron  and  his  assistants 
had  noticed  that  the  doors  stuck  in  their  frames, 
and  it  became  evident,  from  the  remarks  of 
workmen  -who  had  been  called  in  to  ease  them, 
that  some  movement  had  taken  place.  Towards 
night  other  warnings,  such  as  falling  plaster  and 
creaking  wood,  were  given,  and  the  inhabitants, 
including  Mr.  Baron,  wisely  sought  shelter  in 
tho  street;  but,  in  spite  of  the  tlireatened 
catastrophe,  Mr.  Baron  hesitated  in  escaping, 
and  was  buried  beneath  the  materials  of  his  o>vn 
house. 

It  was,  as  wc  guess,  the  party  - wall  be- 
tween poor  Mr.  Baron’s  shop  and  the  new 
building  that  must  have  failed,  the  larger  part 
of  it  falling  inwards,  that  is,  into  tho  shop.  A 
question  may  arise  as  to  the  character  of  its 
foundations,  or  as  to  whether  the  old  wall  was 
uuderpinned  throughout  its  whole  thickuess. 
In  falling  the  wall  dragged  with  it  the  Hay- 
market  facade  of  the  new  building.  The 
columns  and  girders  which  supported  that 
front  all  fell  inwards,  pushing  one  of  the 
columns  bearing  the  circnlar  comer  (always  a 
dangerous  arrangement)  a little  outwards  to- 
wards Panton-street ; and  the  Panton-street 
fa9ado  followed  like  the  other  facade  towards 
tho  inside  of  tho  building.  Next  tho  party- 
wall  between  the  old  house  in  Panton-street  and 
tho  new  building  was  an  iron  stanchion  which 
we  saw  broken  short  and  clear  across  the 
middle.  In  the  ruins  on  the  morning  after  the 
accident,  amid  blocks  of  solid  stone,  were  seen 
parts  of  cast-iron  columns  exhibiting  remark- 
able fractures.  The  columns,  7 iu.  in  diameter 
and  li  in.  metal,  Avere  broken,  not  like  match- 
wood  but  like  a stick  of  sealing- Avax,— clean 
and  clear.  One  column,  near  the  circular 
corner,  presented  a flaw  of  a someAvhat  serious 
character,  and  the  fractures,  to  say  the  least, 
demand  examination.  The  cover-plate  of  the 
main  girder  or  hressumer, — over  AA’hich  the 
stone  walls  Avere  built, — seemed  as  we  looked  on 
tho  ruins  torn  asunder  like  paper,  its  end 
section  presenting  the  appearance  of  being 
laminated  in  an  extraordinary  fashion. 

To  build  thick  and  heavy  Avails  on  cast-iron 
columns  is  a great  risk.  In  this  case  it  seems 
the  OAvner  was  building  upon  his  own  freehold 
laud.  He  was  investing  Avhac  was  equivalent 
to  his  own  money  in  a house  which  it  Avas  his 
interest  to  make  durable  and  profitable  as  long 
as  possible.  But  the  architect  trusted  to  cast- 
iron  columns ; and  here  he  did  Avhat  the  laAv 
permits  and  even  encourages.  Further,  there 
are  precedents  of  AA-onderful  endurance  uudor 
similar  disaster  by  the  maligned  cast-iron 
column.  We  have  before  us  a photograph  of 
fallen  houses  in  the  Tottenham-court-ruad, 
taken  in  May,  1857.  There,  a cast-iron  column 
is  seen  erect  amid  the  ruins,  though  the  iron 
hressumer  it  supported  had  been  broken  clean 
■ across,  and  almost  perpendicular  with  the 


The  inquest  aa'US  opened  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon last  at  tho  St.  Martin’s  Vestry-hall,  before 
Mr.  St.  Clare  Bedford,  coroner.  Formal  evidence 
wa.s  given  as  to  tho  finding  and  identity  of  tho 
body  of  Mr.  Baron,  one  of  the  witnesses  being- 
Mr.  Lunn,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Newman  & Mann, 
who  Avero  tho  builders  engaged  in  the  erection  of 
the  new  structure.  Medical  testimony  Avas  also 
given  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  which  A\'as  stated 
to  be,  primarily,  suffocation  through  pressure 
of  the  fallen  ddbris  on  the  chest  of  tho  deceased. 
The  inquiry  was  adjourned  until  Friday,  the  8th 
proximo,  at  three  p.m.,  in  order  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  Mr.Vulliamy,  Superintending  Archi- 
tect of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who 
Avill  mako  a report  as  to  tho  cause  of  tho 
disaster.  


A RUSSIAN  SCULPTOR’S  STUDIO, 
MOSCOW. 

Between  tho  harrier  of  Tver  and  the  road  to 
Petrovsky  Park,  on  tho  right  stands  pictu- 
resquely a A-illa  residence  of  tasteful  aspect. 
It  is  Mr.  Kozloff’s  studio,  the  facade  of  which  is 
here  presented  to  tho  reader. 

Tho  building  is  constructed  according  to  the 
jilans  of  R.  A.  Gedike,  professor  of  architecture. 
It  is  a cottage  ornJe,  in  the  stylo  of  the  most 
recent  Parisian  structures,  huA'ing  wide  plate- 
glass  AvindoAvs  and  numerous  statues.  The  fore- 
part is  fitted  up  for  the  exlubition  of  completed 
Avorks  of  sculpture,  destined  for  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  balls,  gardens,  and  terraces,  and  the 
external  fittings  of  houses.  As  a specialist, 
Mr.  Kozloff  has  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
the  production  of  genre  decorations,  but  in  tho 
figure  or  statuary  department  ho  Avorks  iu  asso- 
ciation with  the  Academician  Opekoushine  ami 
the  clever  A.  Shwarg.  Their  productinna  con- 
sist chiefly  of  works  in  terra-cotta,  Portland 
cement  (wliite  and  grey),  alabaster,  aud  papier- 
mache. 

Within  n short  period  Mr.  Kozloff  has  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  in  Moscoav  tho  confidence 
which  he  enjoyed  in  the  Palmyra  of  the  North, 
viz.,  St.  Petersburg,  and  at  the  present  hour 
his  works  are  to  be  seen  on  the  mansions  of 
many  eminent  persons.  He  has  been  also  in- 
trusted with  the  internal  restoration  of  the 
PetroA-sky  Palace,  and  with  tho  fittings  of  the 
halls  and  the  grand  staircase  of  tho  Nobility 
Club-house,  as  avcH  as  the  facade  and  also  with 
tho  great  hall  of  tho  Cezarewitch  Nicolas’s 
Lyceum.  

Boman  Catholic  School-Chapel,  Brad- 
ford-cum-BeSASrick.  — The  ncAv  school-chapel,, 
wliich  has  been  built  in  connexion  -with 
St.  Bridget’s  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  Mill- 
street,  Bradford- cum  - Bcswick,  has  been 
opened.  Mr.  John  L.  Ward,  of  Upper  Brook- 
street,  is  tho  architect,  and  also  the  contractor 
for  the  work.  The  building  is  of  brick.  Tho- 
ground-floor  contains  main  room,  80  ft.  by 
liO  ft.,  and  four  class-rooms,  each  17  ft.  by  14  ft. 
There  is  a spacious  stone  staircase  at  each  end 
of  the  building,  leading  to  the  first-floor.  This 
room,  wliich  is  80  ft.  by  39  ft.,  Avill  be  used  as  a 
temporary  chapel,  aud  will  accommodate  500 
worshippers.  The  contract  fur  the  building 
was  2,0001.,  exclusive  of  school  or  church 
furniture. 
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SCALE  or  FEET 

THE  FRERE  AND  FLETCHER  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  BOMBAY. Flans. 


FRERE  AND  FLETCHER  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS,  BOMBAY. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the 
new  homo,  and,  permission  being  given,  shows  the 
new  name  of  a school,  heretofore  known  as  Miss 
Prescott’s,  or  the  Fort  Christian  School, — the 
first  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  India.  It  was  begun  some  years  ago  by 
the  late  Rev.  ‘VV’.  K.  Fletcher,  long  a chaplain  in 
the  East-India  Company’s  service,  and  well 
remembered  for  his  active  interest  in  the  pro- 
motion of  female  education  in  the  East  before 
that  subject  was  much  thought  of  in  England. 
The  plan  on  which  he  started  the  school  has 
been  loyally  carried  out,  and  the  result  has 
proved,  we  are  informed,  so  beneficial,  that  it  is 
intended  to  render  the  school  permanent,  and, 
if  possible,  still  more  efficient.  The  basis  is 
Church  of  England,  all  the  trustees  belonging 
of  necessity  to  that  body;  but  no  children  are 
excluded  on  account  of  their  creed.  It  is  a 
‘“mixed  day-school,” — European  and  native 
sharing  alike  the  secular  instruction,  whilst  the 
religious  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  cathedral 
chaplains.  Non-Christian  childi-en  join  in  the 
latter  only  with  the  permission  of  their  parents ; 
good  faith  being  invariably  kept. 

The  site  on  the  esplanade  is  exceptionally 
good,  and  was  given  by  the  Government  when 
Sir  Bartle  Frero  was  Governor  of  Bombay.  Sir 
Bartle  has  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  tho  Insti- 
tution,— has  befriended  it  on  several  occasions  ; 
and  through  his  recommendation,  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  pro- 
mised a grant  of  500i.  towards  an  Endowment 
Fund.  The  cost  of  the  buildingis  about  7,5001., 
of  which  5,0001.  wore  the  gift  of  a native  gentle- 
man, the  remainder  having  been  raised  by  pubhc 
subscription,  supplemented  by  the  present 
Government  of  Bombay.  Mr.  George  T.  Molecey 
is  tho  architect ; and  tho  superintendent  of  the 
works  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  Colonel 
John  D.  Fuller.  The  building  is  of  stone, 
and  the  roof  is  covered  with  the  Broomhall 
tiles.  Tho  school  scheme  as  to  admission  of 
pupils,  &c.,  was  drawn  up  by  the  Advocate- 
General,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  High 
Court  of  Bombay,  Government  naming  three  lay 
trustees  of  official  standing,  the  other  two  being 
the  Archdeacon  and  Senior  Chaplain.  Under 
the  same  roof  will  bo  a boarding-school  for 
European  and  Eurasian  girls,  especially  orphans. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  twenty-five 


boarders  and  two  mistresses,  besides  a large 
school-room  for  general  use ; and  the  education 
contemplated  is  high-class, — the  best  possible 
attainable  in  the  coimtry. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  raise  an  “ endowment 
fund”  of  at  least  5,0001.,  any  contributions 
towards  which  will  bo  thankfully  received  by 
the  Lady  Superintendent,  Miss  Mary  Prescott, 
and  may  be  paid  to  tho  credit  of  her  account 
with  the  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India, 
Old  Broad-street,  Loudon.  The  amount  already 
received  is  about  9001.,  including  the  sum  pro- 
mised conditionally  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Cliristian  Knowledge. 


THE  NEW  METROPOLITAN  MARKETS. 

ROYAL  INSTITCTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute, held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  J. 
Whichcord,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  tho 
following  new  members  were  balloted  for  and 
duly  elected,  viz. : — As  Fellows  : Mr.  T.  Kesteven 
Hill,  of  Laucaster-place,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Green, 
of  Dolahay-street.  As  Associates  : Mr.  D.  J. 
Ebbetts,  of  Kensington,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Julian, 
of  Balham.  As  Honorary  Associates  : the  Very 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster  ; the  Right  Hon. 
Gerard  Noel,  M.P. ; Sir  Charles  A.  Hartley, 
C.E. ; tho  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  M.A. ; Mr. 
Joseph  Sim  Earle  ; Mr.  G.  Ridley  ; Mr.  E.  E. 
Antrobus,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  Henry  Holiday,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Jekyll,  R.E. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  decease  of  Sir 
William  Stirling-Maxwell,  an  Honorary  Fellow 
of  the  Institute,  who  was  a careful  writer  upon 
pictorial  art,  especially  that  of  Spain,  and  whose 
death  would  be  a groat  loss  to  the  Institute. 
He  also  announced  tho  death  of  an  Associate, 
Mr.  Hartley  William  Burgess,  who  was  liis  (the 
chairman’s)  close  personal  friend  and  valued 
assistant.  (A  notice  of  Mr.  Burgess’s  death 
appeared  in  last  week’s  Builder,  p.  71,  ante.) 

Mr.  Cockerell,  Hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence, announced  the  death,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  old  year,  of  Signor  Giuseppe  Mengoni,  of 
Milan,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member, 
who  died  through  injuries  sustained  by  falling 
from  a scaffold  at  tho  new  arcade  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  Milan,  which  was  being  erected 
under  his  superintendence. 

The  secretary  read  a letter  from  tho  Leicester- 
shire Society  of  Architects,  inclosing  a resolution 


expressing  its  appreciation  of  tho  efforts  made 
by  the  Institute  for  the  improvement  of  the 
status  of  the  profession,  especially  as  shown  by 
tho  reforms  of  last  session. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
intended  to  introduce  a Bill  into  tho  present 
session  of  Parliament  to  amend  tho  Metropcilitan 
Building  Act,  and  moved  that  the  council  be 
requested  to  obtain  copies  of  tho  Bill,  and,  if 
they  deemed  it  necessary,  to  appoint  a special 
committee  to  consider  tho  alterations  proposed, 
with  the  view  of  making  such  suggestions  or 
I'ocommendations  as  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  of  the  profession  demanded. 

Mr.  Eastlake  said  that  the  first  part  of  the 
resolution  had  been  anticipated  by  the  council,, 
in  accordance  with  whose  instructions  he  had 
already  applied  for  copies  of  the  Bill,  and  in 
reply  he  had  received  a courteous  answer  from 
the  Board  to  tho  effect  that  copies  should  be 
forwarded  as  soon  as  they  were  ready. 

A member  said  lie  understood  the  BOI  was 
already  in  print. 

Mr.  Hebb  said  that  although  the  Bill  was 
printed,  it  was  still  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Board,  and  was  hardly  in  a fit  condition  to 
be  made  public  at  present ; but  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  consult  tho  Institute  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fowler’s  resolution  was  then  agi’eed  to. 

The  discussion  then  took  place  on  Mr.  Horace 
Jones’s  paper  on  “ The  New  Metropolitan 
Markets,  an  abstract  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Builder  a fortnight  ago  (p.  31,  ante). 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Horace  Jones  for  his  interesting 
and  practical  paper,  said  that  tho  author  had, 
without  doubt,  overcome  in  a very  satisfactory 
way  tho  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter.  He 
had  been  especially  successful  in  securing  an 
equably-low  temperature  combined  with  efficient 
veutilatiou,  for,  notwithstanding  tho  number  of 
hours  gas  was  burnt  in  the  market,  especially  on 
winter  moniings,  the  air  was  invariably  good> 
and  exceptionally  sweet  for  5 meat  market.  No 
better  testimony  could  be  borne  to  the  suitability 
of  the  market  than  its  success,  owing  to  its  being 
so  readily  taken-to  by  the  meat  trade,  in  spite 
of  the  disadvantages  inevitably  attending  the 
dis-marketing  of  the  old  Newgate  market,  and 
the  transference  of  its  business  to  Smithfield. 
With  regard  to  Billingsgate  Market  ho  could 
not  say  much,  except  that  now  it  had 
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been  re-builfc  on  so  materially  enlarged  a scale, 
the  question  of  approaches  to  it  would  have 
to  bo  seriously  considered.  No  market  could  be 
worse  off,  as  regarded  street  approaches,  than 
Billingsgate.  In  this  connesdon  it  appeared 
doubtful  whether  the  corporation  were  doing 
the  best  thing  in  concentrating  the  meat, 
poultry,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  markets,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield.  Though 
it  was  true  that  the  approaches  were  better  and 
the  streets  wider  than  in  the  case  of  Billings- 
gate, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  number 
of  Tans,  carts,  and  trucks  attending  the  three 
markets,  and  requiring  temporary  standing- 
room  in  the  vicinity,  was  so  great  that  it  was 
likely  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  flow  of 
traffic,  notwithstanding  the  wide  new  streets 
which  had  been,  or  were  to  be,  made.  There 
was  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  site  on  which 
it  was  propo.sed  to  re-erect  Farringdon  Market 
was  in  itself,  far  preferable  to  its  existing 
site,’  although  the  great  width  of  Farringdon- 
atreet  was  a most  valuable  point  in  connexion 
with  the  present  structure. 

ilr.  Woodthorpe,  as  one  who  knew  the  diffi- 
culties which  Mr.  Joues  had  to  overcome,  and 
the  variou.s  if  nut  conflicting  interests  he  bad  to 
study,  congratulated  him  on  his  snccess,  which 
was  in  evciy  way  worthy  of  the  commendation 
gf  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Rudkin,  as  representing  the  Corporation 
of  London,  and  as  identified  with  the  moat 
trade,  also  expressed  his  perfect  approval  of  all 
that  had  been  said  in  commendation  of  the 
markets.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  ap- 
proaches,  he  agreed  that  those  to  Billingsgate 
were  utterly  inadequate.  Some  si.x  years 
ago  he  had  sought  to  induce  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  not  to  rebuild  or  enlarge 
Bilbngsgato  Market  on  its  present  site,  but  to 
build  a large  new'  fish-market  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  New  Meat  Market,  and  in  communi- 
cation Avith  the  various  railway  systems  whoso 
lines  converge,  vii  the  Metropolitan  and  Loudon, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railways,  in  that  neighbour- 
hood.  He  got  a majority  to  favour  liis  motion, 
which  wasafterwards,  however,  rescinded.  Never- 
theless, he  believed  that  in  twenty  years  hence  his 
proposals  in  this  respect  would  be  adopted  and 
carried  into  execution.  Every  year  the  propor- 
tion of  fish  brought  by  rail  was  increasing  as 
against  that  brought  by  water,  and  if  that  in- 
crease  continued,  there  would  soon  be  no  para- 
mount reason  Avhy  the  market  should  neces- 
sarily be  at  the  river-side.  Fish  could  be  landed 
at  Grimsby,  Hull,  and  other  outlying  ports  in 
the  evening,  and  sent  direct  by  rail  right  mto 
such  a central  market  as  he  predicted  would 
have  to  be  erected,  in  time  to  be  sold  early  the 
next  morning.  LowerTliames-streetwas  already 
congested  with  the  large  amount  of  traffic  inci- 
dent on  the  fruit  aud  :Miucmg-lane  trades  ; and 
when  to  the.^e  was  added  the  fish-trade,  things 
w'cre  brought  to  a dead-lock.  It  was  (piite  certain 
that  one  of  these  trades  would  liave  to  seek  fresh 
quartei's,  and  for  the  reasonshehad  already  given, 
be  thought  the  fish-trade  would  be  the  better 
for  removal.  While,  boAvever,  urging  the  desir- 
ability of  concentrating  the  markets  still  further 
than  at  present  proposed,  it  would  never  do  to 
perpetuate  or  perpetrate  such  a condition  of 
things  as  formerly  existed  in  connexion  with 
NcAA^ate  Market,  or  even  such  a state  of  things 
as  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  Billingsgate  Market. 
Broad  and  well-formed  streets  of  approach,  con- 
ceived  and  carried  outin  a comprehensive  spirit, 
were  essential  to  the  success  of  such  markets  as 
were  necessary  in  London.  As  to  the  live-cattle 
trade,  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  at  Isling- 
ton  had  been  under  a cloud  ever  since  the  year 
1866,  in  consequence  of  the  ontbreak  of  cattle 
plague,  and  he  believed  that  the  number  of  live 
beasts  sent  to  market  would  dimmish  rather 
than  increase,  as  it  was  now  incontestably 
proved  that  the  more  nearly  an  animal 
could  be  slaughtered  to  the  place  where  it 
was  bred  and  fed,  the  better  would  be  the 
quality  of  the  meat  and  the  hearier  would  the 
carcass  weigh.  Animals  sent  long  distances  in 
railway  trucks,  and  driven,  perhaps,  consider- 
able  distances  at  either  end  of  their  journey, 
lost  in  weight  very  materially : they  seemed  to 
feed  upon  themselves,  so  to  speak,  and  the  money 
loss  thus  entailed  averaged  35s.  per  animal.  As 
to  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at  Deptford,  he 
hoped  that  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament 
the  Corporation  of  London  would  get  an  Act 
making  it  compulsory  that  all  foreign  cattle  im- 
ported into  this  country  he  landed  at  Deptford 
and  there  slaughtered,  the  carcasses  being  dis- 
tributed thence  by  rail  all  over  the  country.  In 


answer  to  a question  by  a member,  Mr.  Rudkin 
said  that  every  accommodation  Avas  provided  at 
the  Metropolitan  Moat  Market  for  the  reception 
of  American  meat.  Finer  meat  than  the  great 
bulk  of  it  it  Avas  impossible  to  obtain,  and  West- 
end  residents  partook  of  it,  under  the  name  of 
“ Aberdeen,”  far  more  often  than  they  were 
aAvare.  In  fact,  it  Avas  impossible  to  tell  the 
difference. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  said  he  regretted  that  no 
mention  bad  been  made  of  the  name  of  the  lato 
Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  the  City  solicitor,  to  Avhom 
was  due  the  credit  of  originating  the  idea  of 
the  concentration  of  the  Loudon  markets.  Ho 
(Mr.  Christian)  remembered  being  present  at  a 
conversazione  given  by  Mr.  Pearson  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  his  plans  and  models, 
and,  while  Avillii^  most  heartily  to  accord  all 
due  credit  to  Mr.  Horace  Jones  for  the  manner 
in  which  ho  had  given  practical  effect  to  some 
of  what  were  substantially  Mr.  Pear.stna’s  ideas, 
it  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the  paper, 
and  by  previous  speakers,  that  that  gentleman 
Avas  really  the  precursor  of  much  that  had  been 
done.  The  omission  of  all  mention  of  his  name 
Avas  therefore  hardly  fair  to  his  memory.  If 
Londoners  were  enabled  to  get  their  meat, 
poultry,  and  vegetables  Avith  greater  facility 
and  cheapness,  it  was  principally  due  to  the 
I persistency  As-itli  which  Mr.  Pearson  pursued 
! the  advocacy  of  his  schemes. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe  apologised  for  rising  again, 
but  he  craA’cd  leave  to  say  that  a great  deal 
of  the  credit  claimed  by  Mr.  Christian  for  Mr. 
Pearson  AA'as  duo  to  a wcll-knoAA'n  member  of 
the  architectural  profession,  viz.,  Mr.  John 
Stevens,  with  whom  he  (Mr.  WoodtborjAc)  AA’as 
associated  for  some  time,  and  therefore  he  bad 
a full  knoAvledge  of  the  facts.  The  whole  of  tlio 
designs,  drawings,  models,  sectioiis,  aud  every 
detail  explanatory  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  schemes, 
Avere  carried  out*  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who  was  an 
exceedingly  able  man  as  aa’oII  as  a very  talented 
draughtsman. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  said  that  as  his  father 
had  been  an  architect  concerned  in  the  erection 
of  a great  many  markets  in  the  provinces  and 
also  in  London  (amongst  them  being  the  late 
Hungerford  Market),  he  had  taken  great  interest 
in  the  erection  of  the  ncAv  metropolitan 
markets  which  their  architect,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  had  described  in  his  paper.  The  method 
and  the  details  of  construction  adopted  by 
Mr.  Jones  were  far  in  advance  of  those 
adopted  in  the,  as  some  considered,  very  elegant 
markets  in  Paris.  The  Halles  Centrales  em- 
bodied a great  idea,  but  that  idea  started  on  a 
different  basis  to  that  underlying  the  necessities 
of  the  great  London  markets.  As  to  material,  he 
had  always  thought,  and  it  was  also  the  oinnion 
of  his  father,  that  iron  was  a wrong  material  to 
be  largely  used  in  market  construction.  He 
also  believed  that  the  Avails  should  be  covered 
with  wood  or  some  other  non-conductiug 
material,  and  that  there  should  be  as  little  glass 
used  as  possible  consistent  AA’ith  the  amount  of 
light  and  shelter  required  in  the  market.  These 
conditions  Avere  esjiccially  necessary  in  a meat- 
market,  where  the  temperature  must  bo  kept 
loAv,  and  he  was  therefore  glad  to  see  that  they 
had  been  adhered  toby  Mr.  Jones  in  the  new 
markets.  Although,  perhaps,  the  Paris  markets 
Avould  strike  the  non-professional  and  non-tech- 
nical  observer  as  something  grander  and  prettier 
than  the  Loudon  markets,  the  practical  man 
Avould,  on  careful  examination,  admit  that  the  nCAV 
London  markets  were,  in  point  of  suitability 
for  the  puriiose  for  which  they  wore  erected, 
greatly  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  Paris.  Of 
course,  one  great  element  of  success  in  a market 
Avas  suitability  of  position.  It  was  owing  to  the 
non-observance  of  this  condition  that  Hunger- 
ford  Market  failed.  As  to  the  exterior  of  the 
neAV  markets,  ho  thought  Mr.  Jones  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  them  a very  good  appearance 
architecturally,  Avitliout  sacrificing  too  much  to 
outAvard  show.  Great  height  was  quite  un- 
necessarv,  hut  in  the  Halles  Centrales  economy 
Avas  quite  lost  sight  of  in  giving  useless  height 
to  the  fa(jade8.  It  Avas  not  to  be  forgotten 
that,  as  Mr.  Jones  had  said,  the  neAV  markets  were 
not  only  metropolitan,  but  imperial  or  national, 
and  as  the  business  transacted  AA-ithin  them  was 
almost  exclusively  wholesale,  their  planning  did 
nutinvolvoso  many  nice  points  of  detail  aswoAild 
have  been  the  case  in  exclusively  retail  markets, 
as  to  which  a great  deal  had  to  be  learnt  by 
market  constructors,  many  of  Avhom  seemed  to 
imagine  that  a long  covered  avenue,  not  very 
wide,  with  stalls  on  either  side,  was  all  that 
was  required.  In  the  matter  of  the  details  of 


stalls  in  retail  markets  generally,  and  in  all 
that  appertained  to  the  most  advantageous  dis- 
play of  the  wares  exposed  for  sale,  our  foreign 
neighbom*s  seemed  to  excel  us,  and  one  conse- 
quence  of  this  fuller  attention  to  detail  Avasthat 
retail  markets  on  the  Continent  presented  a 
much  more  inviting  appearance  than  did  those 
in  this  country.  In  fact,  wo  had  hardly  a 
single  market  in  London  avIucIi  could  be  said  to 
be  inviting.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Fowler  added 
his  testimony  to  the  success  with  which  Mr. 
Horace  Jones  had  carried  out  the  new  markets. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing  up  the  discussion, 
mentioned  that  the  Corjjoration  of  Manchester 
had.  foi*warded  some  interesting  statistics  as  to 
the  cost  of  market  accommodation  in  that  city, 
from  Avhich  he  had  calculated  that  the  cost  per 
head  to  the  commimity  served  by  the  markets 
Avas  a fraction  above  61.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing  to  knoAA’  Avhat  was  the  cost  per  head  of  the 
population  of  the  metropolis  of  the  markets 
erected  and  under  the  sujierintendence  of  Mr. 
Jones,  Avho  had  thoroughly  succeeded,  at  what- 
ever cost,  in  securing,  by  his  peculiar  arrange- 
nient  of  roof  construction,  a temperature  in  his 
markets  such  as  Avas  utterly  unknoAvn  in  any 
other  building  of  the  kind.  The  notable  schemes 
put  forAvard  by  Mr.  Pearson  had  been  referred 
to,  but  the  concentration  of  the  markets  AVas 
only  a small  portion  of  those  schemes,  as  Mr. 
Pearson  proposed  the  conceuti-ation  of  all  the 
railAA'ay  termini  in  the  centre  of  the  City, — a 
scheme  which  was  abandoned  as  a whole  owing 
to  the  difficulties  in  getting  adequate  street 
approaches.  The  A’oto  of  thanks  aa'ES  then  put  and 
carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Hoificc  Jones  briefly  replied,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  ho  said  tliat  so  many 
elements  had  to  ho  taken  into  consideration  that 
it  Avas  hardly  possible  to  make  a calculation  as 
to  the  cost  per  bead  of  the  population  served 
by  the  new  markets,  but  he  should  say,  roughly, 
that  it  Avas  nearer  21.  than  6i.  per  head,  as  quoted 
for  Manchester.  As  to  Mr.  Cliarles  Pearson’s 
claims  to  recognition  in  connexion  AA'ith  the  con- 
centration of  the  markets,  all  ho  could  say  AA’as 
that  however  Avorthily  conceived  were  his  ideas, 
the  carrying  of  some  of  them  into  execution  in 
the  shape  of  the  Metropolitan  Raihvay  placed 
several  difficulties  in  his  (i\lr.  Jones's)  Avay  Avhen 
ho  came  to  plan  the  markets. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  surveyor  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul  s,  then  read  a brief  com- 
munication  respecting  some  recent  improve- 
ments in  paint  materials,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
W.  N.  Wilkins.  Ho  said  that  these  improve- 
ments Averc  so  important  and  A’aluable  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  had  obtained  the 
right  to  use  the  materials  and  processes,  and  bad 
permitted  him,  at  the  particular  request  of  the 
, inventor,  to  bring  them  before  the  notice  of  the 
i Institute.  Their  chief  feature  consisted  in  the 
I abandonment  of  AV’bitc  lead  and  the  substitution 
I for  it  of  kaolin  or  china-clay  in  combination  with 
! a small  quantity  of  zinc-white.  The  inventor 
AA’as  also  enabled  to  entirely  dispense  with  driers 
I by  boiling  a small  quantity  of  Turkey  umber 
j Avith  the  oil  to  be  used.  Some  Avorks  executed 
I Avith  his  materials,  and  designated  “oil-frescoes,” 
! AA'crc  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  I'Anson  then  read  a paper  on  “The 
Architecture  of  Norway,”  an  abstract  of  Avhich 
Ave  give  on  another  page. 


Statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  at  Cam- 
bridge.— On  Tuesday  the  Prince  of  Wales  un- 
veiled the  marble  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort 
in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge.  The  Prince  Consort  Avas  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  at  his  death,  in 
1861.  The  year  after  the  subscription  was 
started.  More  than  600  members  of  tho  Uni- 
versity subscribed,  and  a sum  but  little  short  of 
3,0001.  has  boen  raised.  It  Avas  resolved  that 
part  of  this  sum  should  be  appropriated  to  a 
statue ; but  there  yet  remaiua,  through  the 
careful  husbanding  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cartmell,  tho 
treasurer,  nearly  half  the  amount  raised,  Avhich 
has  yet  to  be  appropriated  to  some  object.  The 
late  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  ll.A.,  Avas  commissioned 
to  execute  a colossal  monumental  statue  in 
marble  of  the  Prince,  and  he  commenced  his 
Avork,  which,  from  a variety  of  causes,  Avas  on 
hand  a long  time.  In  the  eai’lier  part  of  the 
time  this  was  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of 
Avork ; but,  daring  the  latter  part,  failure  of 
health  was  the  can.se.  Fortunately,  before  the 
death  of  the  great  axtist,  the  statue  was  finished. 
The  Prince  is  represeiited  in  his  robes  as  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  University. 
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THE  AKCniTEOTUEE  OF  NOEWAT.* 

Norway  is  but  sparsely  endowed  witb  any 
buildings  of  importance ; it  is,  bowever,  not 
destitute  in  this  respect,  and  contains  a few 
buildings  of  considerable  interest.  Fii'st,  beyond 
all  comparison,  is  the  Catbedi-al  of  Tiirondhjem. 

This  would  be  a fine  building  in  any  country. 

Throndhjem,  the  capital  towu  of  the  district  in 
which  it  stands,  neai*  the  centre  of  Norway, 
contained,  according  to  the  census  of  1855, 

16,000  inhabitants ; but  a small  portion  of  the 
cathedral,  which  was  undergoing,  when  I was 
there  (1872),  estensiYO  repairs  and  restoration, 
is  at  present  in  a fit  state  to  bo  used.  The 
service  of  the  church  is  carried  on  in  the  south 
transept,  and  under  the  tower  at  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  whole  portion 
westward  of  the  central  tower  is  in  ruins,  and, 
indeed,  it  seems  doubtful  if  it  were  ever 
completed. 

The  cathedral,  or,  as  it  has  been  called, 

Christchui’ch  (or  the  Trinity  Church)  of  Throndh- 
jem, was  formerly  the  first,  wealthiest,  and 
most  richly  endowed  church  of  the  kingdom. 

The  enshrined  relies  of  the  Norwegian  martyr 
and  saint,  King  Olaf  Hai’aldsen,  which  were 
preserved  hero,  attracted,  dming  the  Middle 
Ages,  a number  of  pilgrims,  who  by  tboir  offer- 
ings gi-oatly  enriched  this  church.  It  has  a 
length  of  350  ft.,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a cross, 
at  different  periods,  and  consequently  in  different 
styles.  Tlio  church  was  first  erected  about 
1083,  by  the  Norwegian  king,  Olaf  Kyrre,  in 
tho  Romanesque  style  (with  round  arches),  and 
the  architects  were  probably  Anglo-Normans. 

The  western  part  of  it  had  a nave  with  two 
aisles,  whilst  the  transept  was  without  aisles,  as 
well  as  the  eastern  part  of  the  choir,  which 
seems  to  have  had  a semicircular  projection  to 
the  east  of  tho  high  altar,  and  which  stood 
exactly  above  the  spot  where  Kiug  Olaf  bad 
been  buried.  The  church  remained  unchanged, 
until  Ai-cbbishop  Eystein  (1161-1188)  added  a 
chapter-house  on  the  north  side,  which  formed 
an  independent  building  in  the  Gothic  stylo 
(with  pointed  arches),  and  was  by  a gallery 
connected  with  the  choir.  His  intention  was  to 
extend  and  rebuild  the  whole  of  the  church, 
and  he  began  -wfith  the  choir;  but  at  his 
death,  in  1188,  the  work  was  far  from  being 
completed.  After  that  the  work  advanced 
slowly,  being  frequently  interrupted  by  civil 
wars  ; nor  was  it  until  13i7  that  Archbishop 
Sigurd  was  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
western  part,  or  “ long  house.”  Tho  transept 
remained  imchanged,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  comparatively  unimportant  alterations  and 

repairs,  has  been  jweservod  as  erected  by  Olaf  j from  those  figures  in  tho  Cathedral  of  Amiens 
Kyrre;  the  other  parts  are  in  the  Gothic  style  j and  other  churches  of  tho  same  period;  they 
of  tho  thii-teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  ' display  considerable  merit,  and  deserve  an 
“long  house  ” consisted  of  anaveand  two  aisles,  j examination  by  a competent  judge.” 
divided  by  two  rows  of  columns,  whilst  the  The  next  church  of  impoi’tauco  is  the  Church 
choir,  which  by  the  restoration  also  had  received  I of  Stavauger.  This,  like  the  cathedral  at 
two  nari-ow  aisles,  had  five  pillars  on  each  side,  I Throndhjem,  is  built  of  atone,  but  no  part  of 
to  which  must  bo  added  tho  four  largo  pillars  it  is  a ruin ; it  is  a fine  Norman  church,  with 
w'hich  carry  the  central  tower,  formerly  ter-  | the  chancel  of  the  Decorated  pei'iod.  There  is 
minating  by  a spii'c.  Prom  the  choir  protruded  an  | a fine  porch  on  the  north  side,  and  tho  interior 
octagon  outbuilding,  with  a gallery  and  three  side  i is  fitted  up  with  some  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
chapels,  the  easternmost  of  which  was  connected  i century  wooden  screen-work  of  good  character, 
xi.  .i.1.  - -1  . , . ....  It  iiag  been  recently  restored,  and  is  in  perfect 

condition.  The  east  cud  is  square. 

At  Christiania  is  a church  desci'ibed  in 
Murray's  Handbook  as  the  oldest  church  in 
the  town,  the  Church  of  the  Gamle  Akeru,  and 
as  having  been  restored  in  1860 ; but  I found 
that  this  restoration  consisted,  in  fact,  of  an 
entire  rebuilding ; whether  it  faithfully  repro- 
duces the  old  building  I am  unable  to  deter- 
mine ; it  is  a good  specimen,  however,  of  a plain 
Norman  churcli. 

The  only  other  stone  churches  which  I saw 
were  a largo  Norman  Cathedral  at  Stor  Hamor, 
on  the  Mbosen  Lake,  not  far  from  Christiauia  ; 
of  which,  however,  all  that  remains  is  an  arcade, 
four  arches,  and  three  massive  columns.  This 
cathedral  was  burnt  and  plundered  by  the 
Swedes  in  1567,  but  it  remained  until  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  it  went  to  ruins.  At  the 
same  place  there  were  three  other  churches,  and 
vestiges  of  at  least  one  of  which  still  remain, 
and  are  incorporated  in  a modern  chui-ch  which 
is  visible  from  the  lake. 

In  other  parts  of  Norway  which  I passed 
through,  I noticed  some,  and  probably  there  are 
many  other  churches  of  Norman  character, 
which  are  built  in  stone,  but  except  one  Inoticed 
at  Voseevanger,  near  Bergen,  and  a castellated 
building  of  some  extent  at  Bergen,  there  are  no 
important  medimval  buildings  which  came  under 
my  observation.  There  ai'c,  however,  other 


St.  Olaf,  and  carried  away  the  coffin  itself  to  a 
church  in  Stixdalon,  but  from  whence  it  was 
again  brought  to  Throndhjem.  Aiter  this,  how- 
ever, part  of  the  church,  viz.,  the  choir  and  high 
choii’  were  restored  so  as  to  serve  as  a parish 
church  ; but  it  was  a restoration  which  hardly 
served  to  satisfy  the  moat  modest  claims  of  the 
Protestant  Churcb  service.  The  fires  by  which 
the  towu  of  Throndhjem  was  destroyed  in  1599, 
1657,  and  1681,  spared  the  church,  which  was 
by  degrees  tolerably  repaii'cd ; but  in  1689  the 
central  tower  was  thrown  down  by  a storm,  and 
in  1708  the  whole  choroh  was  again  injured  by 
a fire,  as  was  also  the  town,  and  before  the 
damage  had  been  repaired,  it  was  again,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1719,  struck  by  lightning,  and 
suffered  again  by  fire.  Since  that  lime  it  has 
no  more  been  exposed  to  such  disaster,  and 
although  but  the  eastern  part  of  the  cathedral 
remains  in  its  restored  condition,  it  must 
still  bo  looked  upon  as  tho  finest  monument 
of  Middle-Age  architecture  in  Norway.  The 
roof  covering  the  projection  of  the  high 
choii'  dates  from  the  last  centui^,  before  that 
period  it  boasted  a pointed  spii’e.  The  above 
description  is  taken  from  a Norwegian  work  of 
some  authority,  but  as  it  does  not  road  very 
clearly,  I refer  to  a briefer  notice,  as  given  in 
Pergusson’s  “Hand-book.”  The  transept  he 
describes  as  having  been  built  by  Aichbisbop 
Eystein,  between  1160  and  1183  ; all  that  stands 
eastward  of  the  transept  was  rebuilt  in  the 
sixticih  or  seventieth  year  succeeding  1183. 
In  121-8  the  nave  was  commenced,  and  after  the 
fire  of  1328  the  circular  choir  was  built.  Its 
length  was  346  ft.  or  350  ft.;  its  breadth 
81  ft.,  except  at  the  west  end,  where  it  was 
140  ft.  inside.  The  western  front  was 
originally  fianked  by  two  towers,  and  is  now 
composed  of  two  arcades  of  pointed  and  foliated 
arches  of  excellent  Early  English  character,  but 
it  leans  so  much  out  of  the  perpendicular  that 
it  is  buttressed  up  by  very  unsightly  and  large 
piers,  which  have  been  built  without,  any  refer- 
ence to  the  architecture.  All  tho  slender  pillars 
from  which  the  arches  S2jring  are  gone,  both  in 
the  u]Dper  and  lower  arcades.  Towards  the 
north  end  in  the  upper  arcade  are  the  remains 
of  four  figures,  and  towards  the  middle,  one 
which  is  nearly  perfect.  In  Laing’s  “ Norway,” 
he  says,  “ There  are  twenty  niches  in  this  front, 
which  were  originally  filled  with  figui'es.  I'rom 
the  folds  of  the  dresses,  hands,  and  hair  of  the 
heads,  they  could  not  have  been  the  work  of 
tho  same  age  or  country  which  produced  the 
grotesque  masks  and  figures  which  are  shown 
with  profusion  over  tho  most  ancient  parts  of  the 
building.  They  are  of  a different  taste  or  school 


with  the  eha2)ter-liouso.  Tho  nave,  both  in  the 
“long  house”  and  in  the  choir,  was  raised  a 
story  above  the  roofs  of  the  aisles.  The  interior 
as  well  as  tho  outside  of  tho  church  was  richly 
ornamented.  There  was  a principal  tower  and 
spire,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
whilst  two  lessor  towers  and  spires  rose  one  on 
each  side  of  the  westen:  facade.  Hardly  half  a 
century  had  elapsed  since  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  1328,  and  again  it  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  burnt  in  1131.  On  both  these 
occasions,  however,  means  seem  not  to  have 
been  wanting  to  restore  tho  building  to  its 
former  state.  But  when,  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1531,  it  was  again  injured  by  fire,  public  feeliug 
was  greatly  altered.  The  Reformation,  which 
spread  over  so  lai'ge  a part  of  Europe,  was 
adopted  in  1537 — the  superstitious  roveronce  for 
saints  was  gone:  pilgrims  no  longer  brought 
their  gifts,  and  the  chm'ch  was  stripped  of  its 
treasures,  which  were  carried  to  Copenhagen. 
After  that  it  was  never  restored  to  its  former 
splendour,  but  remained  in  a very  ruinous  state 
duriug  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  156-1,  the  Swedes,  who  had  taken  the  towu, 
removed  the  last  silver  nails  out  of  the  coffin  of 


• From  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  ou  Monday  CTeniog  last  by  Mr.  E. 
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buildings,  churches  of  small  dimensions,  but  of 
considerable  interest  and  exceptional  character, 
well  worthy  of  notice.  I re'fer  to  some  remark, 
able  wooden  churches,  of  which  the  two  best 
known  are  those  of  Hitterdal  and  of  Borgund; 
there  is  at  least  one  more  at  Umes,  as  there  is 
an  illustration  of  it  given  in  Wcale’s  Quarterly 
Papers,  and  there  may  be  others  still  extant. 
That  which  I saw  was  the  church  of  Borgund, 
but  having  seen  drawings  of  the  church  of 
UrneSj  and  numerous  photographs  of  Hitterdal, 
I am  enabled  to  say  that  they  are  all  very 
similar  in  character.  They  are,  as  stated,  built 
of  wood,  as  indeed  very  many  of  the  more 
modem  country  churches  still  arc ; that  at 
Borgund  has  a covei*ed  gallery  all  round,  the 
object  of  which  is  by  no  means  apparent,  unless 
it  be  to  protect  the  walls  by  the  roofing  which 
shelters  them ; the  centre  part  of  the  building 
is  raised  higher  than  the  aisles,  so  as  to  procure 
a clearstory,  so  that  there  are  three  roofs  sur- 
mounting the  building,  the  lower  roof  being 
that  to  tho  external  gallery ; the  second  roof 
being  that  over  the  aisles,  and  tho  third  and 
uj)pei’  roof  is  that  which  covers  the  nave  and 
clearstory,  and  above  that  on  the  ridge  of  the 
ujijjer  roof  to  a square  turret,  but  whether  ever 
used  as  a bell-turret  is  uncertain,  as  near  the 
church  is  a distinct  and  separate  belfry.  The 
building  being  nearly  square,  the  roofs,  before 
described,  rise  one  above  another  at  a steej) 
jnteb,  and  thus  assume  a pyramidal  form.  Where 
there  are  gables  to  doors  or  windows,  as  also  to 
the  main  roofs,  the  ridge  which  covers  them  is 
at  its  end  curved  up  and  finished  with  a recurved 
perforated  wooden  finial,  the  whole  strongly 
resembling  the  roof  of  the  Kew  pagoda,  the 
whole  decidedly  Chinese  or  Asiatic  in  appearance. 
The  exterior  is  covered  with  wooden  shingle, 
placed  lozenge-wise,  or  with  plain  wood  slabs, 
and  tho  roofs  are  covered  with  rough  lozenge- 
shaped  wooden  shingle,  so  that  tho  ai)pearance 
is  x'ough  and  mean;  its  picturesqueness  and  its 
very  distinctive  type  of  character,  howevei', 
quite  redeem  it  from  insignificance.  The  interior 
of  Borgund  Church  is  as  rude  as  the  exterior, 
the  nave  columns  are  simixle  pine  posts,'  with 
neither  capitals  nor  bases,  and  excejit  a rude  and 
simple  notching  of  some  of  the  timbers  sup- 
porting the  interior  walls  of  the  clearstory, 
there  is  no  attempt  at  decoration  to  bo  seen. 
Externally,  the  surrounding  gallery  has  a well- 
proixortionod  arcade  and  turned  columns,  with 
caps  and  bases.  The  chief  decoration  in  the 
church  is  to  the  south  door  ; this  lias  small 
attached  columns  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
opening,  and  sui'rounding  it  a broad  band  as  an 
architrave,  which  is  richly  sculptured  with 
omamentsof  avery  marked  Byzantine  charactei*. 
This  church  is  one  of  the  two  oldest  buildings  in 
Norway:  it  seems  to  have  been  built  in  tho 
eleventh  or  twelfth  centui'y,  for  tho  arches  and 
the  apse  are  semicircular,  aud  it  has  all  the 
character  of  the  style  of  a small  Gorman 
Romanesque  church,  so  far  as  it  can  bo  imitated 
in  wood.  It  is  built  of  Norwegian  pine,  and 
jirotectod  from  the  weather  by  a thick  coating 
of  pitch.  Tho  nave  measures  about  13  ft.  9 in. 
by  11  ft.  9 in.,  tho  aisles  a little  over  3 ft.  wide, 
from  out  to  out,  the  body  of  the  church  is  about 
28  ft.  by  32  ft.,  aud  the  length,  including  tho 
apse,  but  not  including  the  ixorch,  is  59  ft.,  a low 
covered  way,  about  3 ft.  wide,  riius  round  the 
exterior  body  of  the  church.  The  belfry  is  of 
much  more  receut  date,  and  stands  some  distance 
apart.  A church  like  this  (according  to  Laing's 
“Norway”)  existed  at  Loir  del  Soron;  it  was 
sold  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  aud  is  now  erected 
in  Silesia. 

The  wooden  church  at  Hitterdal  has  similai’ 
ai'chitraves  as  those  to  the  door  of  Borgund 
Church,  so^also,  from  tho  drawings  I have  seen, 
has  the  church  at  Urnes;  and  in  the  Museum  of 
Copenhagen  I saw  fragments  of  tho  architraves 
of  tho  doors  of  other  Norwegian  churches  all 
similar  in  character.  The  ornament  on  these 
architraves  represent  animals  somewhat  resem- 
bling lizards,  or  the  ideal  dragon,  intertwining 
aud  biting  each  other,  with  an  intertwining 
foliage  decoration  running  through  and  com- 
bining the  whole.  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  Hand- 
book, cbaractenses  this  decoration  as  Runic,  and 
I have  somewhere  seen,  although  I cannot  now 
call  to  mind  where,  drawings  of  crosses  either  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  ornamented  in  a similar 
manner,  also  described  as  Runic,  which  I con- 
sider are  simply  Byzantine.  The  stones  carved 
with  Runic  characters  have  no  sort  of  affinity 
with  the  Byzantine  character  of  tho  wood 
carving  I have  referred  to.  Fergusson  says 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  age  of  these 
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curious  churches;  for  ho  adds,  not  only  does 
the  dragon  tracery  fix  them  as  of  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century,  but  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars  and  the  general  character  of  the  build- 
ings exactly  correspond  with  tho  details  of  our 
own  Norman  architecture  so  far  as  the  different 
materials  admit.  With  the  latter  part  of  this  I 
cannot  say  I fully  concur  ; for,  although  in  our 
own  and  Continental  Norman  there  are  decided 
traces  of  this  dragon  tracery,  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
calls  it,  still  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  so 
fully  developed  as  in  these  small  Norwegian 
churches.  In  some  parts  of  the  decorations  of 
St.  Mark’s,  ornaments  much  more  similar  can 
be  found.  On  tho  door  of  tho  cathedral  at 
Salemo  there  is  some  very  similar  ornament ; 
and  only  quite  lately  I obseiwed  some  carved 
ornamentation  almost  identical  in  character  on  a 
door  of  one  of  tho  Romanesque  churches  at 
‘Cologne.  It  strikes  me,  however,  as  remark- 
able, that  in  the  same  small  country  of  Norway, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  distinctly  Norman  portions  of  the  cathedral 
at  Throndjhem  were  being  built ; and  hero  the 
style  of  ornament  was  pure  Norman  of  tho 
style  commonly  called  Saxon,  and  of  which 
scarcely  a trace  occurs  in  tho  Byzantine  carving 
used  in  these  small  churches. 

Hitterdal  is  tho  next  church  to  which  I refer, 
aud  which  I know  only  by  photographs,  de- 
scription,’ and  engravings.  It  is  also  ono  of 
the  oldest  in  Norway,  and  of  tho  same  period 
and  stylo  as  that  of  Borgund.  Fergusson  says, 
referring  to  theso  wooden  churches: — “The 
largest  of  theso  is  Hitterdal;  it  is  81  ft.  long  by 
57  ft.  across  ; its  plan  is  that  usual  in  churches 
of  tho  age,  except  that  it  has  a gallery  all  round 
on  the  outside  ; its  external  appearance  is  very 
remarkable,  it  is  more  like  a Chinese  Pagoda,  or 
some  strange  creation  of  tho  South  Sea  Islander, 
than  the  sober  production  of  tho  same  people 
who  built  the  hold  aud  massive  round  Gothic 
edifices  of  the  same  age.”  Mr.  Fergusson  sug- 
gests that  the  panels  may  once  have  been 
adorned  by  Runic  carving,  which,  as  they 
decayed,  have  been  replaced  by  plain  timbers, 
detracting  much,  of  coarse,  from  the  original 
appearance.  Near  this  church  is  a belfry,  as  at 
Borgund,  almost  of  the  same  form,  and  both 
considerably  more  modem  than  the  churches 
near  to  which  they  are  placed. 

Besides  the  wooden  chui’ches,  there  are  in  the 
Telemarken  district  many  wooden  houses  or 
stores,  of  small  size,  the  ornaments  of  which  arc 
very  similar  in  character  to  the  Byzantine  deco- 
ration round  the  church  doors,  intermixed,  how- 
ever, with  rude  Renaissance  work,  and  of  them 
I exhibit  some  illustrations.  Nearly  all  tho 
houses  in  the  country  districts  at  least  arc  built 
of  wood,  aud  from  being  cased  externally  with 
rough  slabs,  nothing  can  well  bo  less  sightly 
in  appearance.  Wliat  is  very  remarkable  is  the 
roof-covering,  almost  universally  the  bark  of  the 
birch,  which  is  laid  on  at  a comparatively  flat 
pitch,  aud  which  has  a wonderful  power  of  re- 
sisting tho  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  ; and 
that  this  covering  must  be  of  considerable  dura- 
tion is  evidenced,  because  not  only  are  the  roofs 
covered  with  vegetation,  but  sometimes  upon 
them  small  trees  are  actually  growing,  and  they 
are  so  flat,  and  the  houses  are  so  very  low  and 
near  the  ground,  that  the  goats  easily  get  on  to 
tho  roofs,  where  they  aj)parently  fiud^  good 
pasture-ground. 

It  is  only  in  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Chris- 
tiania and  Bergen,  that  tho  houses  are  built  of 
stone  ; they  are  chiefly  modem,  few,  if  any, 
being  older  than  the  seventh  centuiy.  I pro- 
duce one  or  two  sketches  of  houses  of  this 
character  at  Christiania.  In  tho  Museum  at 
Copenhagen  there  is  a remarkable  collection  of 
objects  of  tho  prehistoric  ago,  a vast  collection 
of  flint  implements,  also  of  bronze  and  gold, 
which  were  not  superseded  by  the  uso  of  iron 
and  silver  until  tho  third  century  of  our  era.  In 
examining  the  ornamentation  on  many  of  the 
objects  of^  the  bronze  age,  I was  much  struck 
with  the  resemblance  of  some  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion to  tho  Byzantine  and  Greek.  On  several 
of  the  bronze  vases  tho  form  of  the  gnillochc, 
with  various  modifications,  is  the  common  orna- 
ment. And  it  occurred  to  me  that  these  con- 
voluted and  interlaced  lines,  combined  with  tlie 
lizard  or  dragon  form  of  Byzantine  ornament,  is 
the  origin  of  that  certainly  distinct  type  of  the 
decoration  in  the  wooden  churches  of  Norway, 
called  Runic.  On  the  staircase  of  tho  same 
museum  are  several  sculptured  wooden  doonvays 
from  Norwegian  churches,  and  there  is  one  from 
a church  in  Iceland,  the  decoration  on  wliich  is 
pure  Byzantine  in  character. 


WAGES  AND  RESULTS. 

L.\st  Monday  evening,  tho  21st  inst.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Braasey,  M.P.,  read  a paper  “ On  the 
Comparative  Elficiency  of  English  and  Foreign 
Labour,"  at  Hawkstone  Hail,  "Westminster 
Bridge-road.  The  Rev.  Newman  Hall  was  in 
tho  chair,  aud  there  was  a large  attendance. 
Towards  the  close  of  bis  discourse  Mr.  Brassey 
said : — At  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  in  1872,  the  rate 
paid  to  the  common  labom’er  was  one  dollar 
50  cents,  (equal  to  63.)  per  day.  The  present 
rate  is  one  dollar  a day.  This  gives  a redaction 
of  33J  per  cent.  Tho  reduction  in  the  wages  of 
mechanics  has  been  about  equal  to  that  in  the 
wages  for  unskilled  labour.  Turning  to  the  cost 
of  living,  the  reduction  has  been  fully  proper- 
tionate  to  tho  difference  in  Avages.  Since  1872, 
coal  has  fallen  50  per  cent.,  rent  35  per  cent., 
clothing  50  per  cent.,  house-furnishing  goods 
have  declined  in  value  fully  -10  per  cent.,  furni- 
ture 35  per  cent.,  glass-Avaro  35  per  cent., 
cutlery  25  per  cent.,  aud  crockery  20  per  cent. 
Table  expenses  having  remained  tho  same,  tho 
reduction  in  tho  cost  of  living  in  tho  last  five 
years  is  not  less  than  30  per  cent.  Hence,  AA'ich 
Avages  reduced  only  about  35  per  cent.,  the 
working  men  Avho  are  fully  employed  are  not 
severe  sufferers. 

Tlie  leaders  of  our  trade  unions,  who  too  often 
commit  themselves,  in  unprosporous  times,  to  a 
stubborn  resistance  to  a reduction  of  Avages,  may 
study  the.se  figures  Avith  much  advantage.  They 
Avill  see  that  the  maintenance  of  liigh  rates  of 
wages  all  rouud  is  not  an  unmixed  benefit  to  tho 
people  at  home,  whilo  it  must  certainly  affect 
prejudicially  our  power  of  competition  abroad.  A 
general  adA'ance  of  Avages  means  a general  rise  of 
prices ; aud  it  is  obvious  that  if  that  advance  of 
prices  be  such  that  the  increase  in  tho  cost  of 
living  up  to  a given  standard  absorbs  the  increase 
in  wages,  tho  rise  of  Avages  has  conferred  no 
practical  benefit  on’ the  workmen.  Conversely, 
the  fall  in  wages  may  bo  fully  compensated,  as 
in  Ameriaa,  by  a proportionate  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Mr.  .iircMbald,  our  Consul-General  in  Ncav 
York,  gives  some  tables  which  shoAv  tlie  fall 
AA-hich  has  taken  place  in  wages  in  every  State 
of  the  American  Union  : — 

“The  per-centage  of  reduction  of  railroad 
Avages  from  1873  to  1877  on  seven  different  lines 
AA'as  as  follows  : — 


Fer  centsge  of  Redaction, 

Average. 

CjDductors 
Brakemea . 
Firemen 
Switchmen 
Trackmen . 

20  16  18i  22  23  8 

19  38  23  l-lj  20  26  ... 

91  25  12  ...  41  31  91 

!3  231  33i  19  331  28  12 

43  40  331  331  +1  30  ... 

24 

23 

21 

23 

37 

The  per-centage  of  reduction  for  other  classes 
of  labour  is  shoAA-n  in  the  folloAA’ing  state- 
ments : — 

BCILDING  TRADES. 

Daily  Wages. 

Per  cent, 
of 

Decrease. 

Masons  

Masons’  labourers. 

1 Flaaterers 

' Carpenters  

Common  labourers 

1873. 
d.  c. 

4 00 

2 60 

6 00 

3 60 

Id.  75c.  to  2d.  COo. 

1877. 
<1.  c. 

2 oil 

1 60 

2 50 

2 50 

1 25 

371 

40 

60 

2&i 

281  to  374 

contractors’ 

WEN. 

1S73, 

1877. 

Per  cent 
of 

Decrease 

Stonemasons  on 

n.  c.  D.  c. 

railroad  work... 

3 00  to  3 50 

. 50  to  3 00 

Stone-cutters 

Carpenters  on 

4 50  5 00 

2 50 

41  50 

railroad  work... 
Blacksmiths 
(exceptionally 

2 50  3 00 

1 25 

50  59 

skUful) 

Blacksmiths 

4 50 

2 50 

...  44 

(ordinary) 

B i a c k s m i t h s' 

3 00 

1 50 

...  60 

helpers 

2 00 

1 00 

...  50 

Tracklayers  

Engineers,  steam 
abovel  (per 

2 00 

1 12  1 25 

41  371 

inonih) 

Firemen,  steam 

118  00  125  00 

60  00 

43  52 

shovel  (per  day) 

1 ...  2 60 

1 £0 

...  40 

SUMMAET. 

Railroad  wages. — Tiie  average  per  contage  of 
reduction  varied  from  21  per  cent,  for  firemen, 
to  37  per  cent,  for  trackmen. 

Building  trade  Avages. — The  average  per  cent- 
ago  of  decrease  varied  from  28  J-  per  cent,  to 
50  per  cent. 

For  other  classes  of  labour  as  specified — 

The  average  reduction  was  nearly  tAvice  as 
great  as  the  average  raikoad  reductions. 

In  the  oil  refineries  and  yards  about  Now 
York,  Avhere  a great  many  men  of  different 
trades  aro  employed,  including  coopers,  ship- 
carpenters,  house  - carpenters  and  machinists, 
the  reductions  of  AA'ages  since  1873  have  been 
about  25  per  cent. 

Theso  figures  should  convoy  a most  instructive 
lesson  to  our  Avorking  people.  I have  on  many 
occasions  shoAvn  that  tho  cost  of  production 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  nominal  rate  of 
daily  wages,  and  I have  never  been  alarmed  for 
the  futiu'e  of  the  industry  of  tho  United  King- 
dom simply  because  Avages  ou  the  Continent  of 
Europe  were  so  much  loAver  than  in  this  countiy. 

I have  been  much  more  impressed  AA'ith  tho 
capabilities  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States.  In  America  labour  has,  until  a recent 
period,  commanded  the  highest  rates  of  Avagos. 
Tlie  scarcity  and  tho  cost  of  labour  have  stimu- 
lated to  the  utmost  tho  ingenuity  of  our  intel- 
ligent and  enterprising  kinsmen  across  tho 
Atlantic,  AA-ho  have  all  the  qualities  of  tho  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  and  a boundless  field  for  their 
development.  Labour-saving  machinery  and 
mechanical  skill  generally  have  thus  been 
brought  to  great  perfection.  With  high  wages, 
aud  all  the  obstacles  to  trado  Avhich  au  eitromo 
protectionist  system  presented,  the  cost  of 
many  articles  has  been  brought  doAvn  to  a level 
wliich  has  enabled  American  manufacturers  to 
compete  successfully  with  our  producers.  I 

ill  give  a striking  case  as  au  illustration.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  rifles  required 
for  the  Turkish  armies  AA'ould  have  been  made 
by  tho  comparatively  cheap  labour  of  Liege  or 
Birmingham.  That,  hoAvever,  has  not  been  tho 
case.  A contract  for  rifles,  amounting  to 
817,000,000,  the  largest  single  contract  ever 
taken  in  America  from  a foreign  nation,  Avas 
given  to  the  Providence  Tool  Company  by  tho 
Turkish  Government.  The  Tool  Company  Avore 
tlirec  years  in  preparing  to  begin  tho  Avurk  ujiDU 
the  contract,  and  now  employ  2,500  men,  Avho 
turn  out  200,000  Martini-Henry  rifles  per  year, 
or  600  finished  rifles  in  a day.  “ Quo  of  tho 
side  businesses  of  magnitude,’’ — to  quote  from 
tho  “ Polytechnic  Review,” — “ Avhich  have  gruAvu 
principally  out  of  tliis  contract  is  that  of  tho 
Excelsior  Box  Company  of  Providence,  Avhich  i.s 
busy  making  10,000  boxes  per  year  for  the  Tool 
Company,  in  Avhich  to  ship  their  guns  to  Turkey. 
The  machinery  for  tho  manufacture  of  theso 
boxes  was  perfected  by  an  invention  for  tho 
purpose.  Tlie  company  have  still  two  yeai-s  in 

hich  to  complete  the  number  of  these  boxes 
tliat  they  contracted  to  make,  by  Avhich  time, 
also,  tho  Tool  Company  Avill  have  completed 
tlieir  immense  contract  AA-ich  tho  Turkish  Go- 
vernment." 

Tho  mechanical  industry  of  the  United  States 
has  been  developed  with  equal  success  in  other 
branches.  Tho  locomotive  manufacturers  of 
Pennsylvania  have  supplied  engines  to  all  tho 
raihvays  of  South  Amciica,  and  I beliovo  to  our 
OAvn  Australian  colonics  also.  It  Avould  seem  at 
first  sight  incredible  that  our  engino-buildors 
should  have  been  beaten  in  a neutral  market 
Avith  no  hostile  tariff.  Anyhow,  it  would  havo 
been  expected  that  if  avo  Avere  beaten  it  would 
havo  been  by  tho  Belgians  or  tho  German 
makers,  Avho  command  an  ample  supply  of 
labour  at  comparatively  low  rates.  The  con- 
trary,  however,  has  happened  ; and  it  is  a country 
Avhere  labour  is  paid  at  rates  unknown  in  tho 
Old  World  AA-hich  has  usurped  our  place.  Wo 
have  been  conquered  by  tho  mechanical  skill  of 
the  employer  in  devising  labour-saving  ma- 
cliinei-y,  and  by  the  industry  and  energy  of  the 
workmen,  Avho,  if  they  have  earned  high  wages, 
have  Avorked  longer  aud  more  industriously  than 
many  among  our  own  mechanics  have  been  dis- 
posed to  do.  I am  not  afraid  of  high  wages, 
but  I have  a fear  lest  tho  foundation  of  our 
industrial  prosperity  should  be  undermined  by 
restraints  on  the  characteristic  energy  of  our 
people.  If  our  workmen  alloAV  themselves  to 
be  deluded  with  the  notion  that  by  working  at 
half-speed  they  Avill  prevent  over-production, 
British  industry  cannot  contend  successfully 
against  the  free  aud  vigorous  efforts  of  our 
kinsmen  in  America.  Tho  only  result  of  such. 
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a suicidal  course  must  be  that  the  people  wlio 
impose  no  artificial  restrictions  on  their  powers 
will  take  our  place  in  ever}'  open  market. 

In  conclusion,  may  I say  that  I offer  in  no 
narrow  and  selfish  spii'it,  these  suggestions  to 
the  consideration  of  my  fellow-countrymen, 
whose  lot  it  is  to  labour  and  to  earn  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ? I contemplate, 
with  more  equanimity  than  some  students, 
perhaps,  of  economical  science,  the  increasing 
participation  of  other  nations  in  trades  which 
once  seemed  destined  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Would  it  be  a thing  to  be 
desired  that  our  island  should  become  the  uni- 
versal  workshop  of  mankind  Would  it  add  to 
the  felicity  of  its  inhabitants  that  the  population 
of  this  huge  metropolis  should  be  doubled  iu 
number  ? Would  you  wi.sli  to  see  all  Lancashire 
and  Lorkshirc  honeycombed  with  coal-pits, 
every  hill  crowmed  with  a monster  manufactory, 
and  the  black  country  of  Wolverhampton  en- 
larged to  twice  its  present  limits  ? Is  it  not 
better  that  we  should  share  with  other  nations 
in  the  development  of  those  industries  which, 
however  admirable  they  may  be  as  illustrations 
of  the  skill  and  energy  of  man,  inevitably  involve 
tho  destruction  of  much  that  is  fair  and  lovely 
in  nature  ? A life  without  trees  and  flowers,  and 
blossoms,  which  no  breeze  from  tho  hills  or  the 
sea  over  refi-eshes,  is  a life  imperfect,  and  want- 
ing in  tho  purest  aud  the  best  plcasui’es  which 
it  is  given  to  man  to  enjoy. 

“ I bnii-J  a thousand  Wended  notes, 

While  ill  a grove  I sat  reclined, 

In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thonghta 
Bring  sad  thoagbta  to  tlia  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  nature  link 

The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran  ; 

And  much  it  g'^ieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  mau  has  mide  of  man.” 

Lot  us,  then,  abandon  tho  vain  idea  that  it  is 
an  irreparable  misfortune  for  our  country  to 
share  ^vith  others  in  tho  development  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Lot  ns  study  the 
situation  in  a spirit  of  generosity  to  the  foreigner 
and  of  justice  to  our  own  people,  llontesquieu 
has  well  said:  ‘L'osprit  do  commerce  produit 
dans  les  hommes  nn  certain  sentiment  de  justice 
exacte,  oppose  d’un  c6te  au  brigandage  et  de 
Tautro  a ces  vertus  morales  qui  font  qu’on  ne 
discuto  pas  toujours  ses  interets  avec  rigidite,  et 
qu’on  pent  les  negliger  pour  ceux  des  autres. 
Le  commerce  rend  les  hommes  plus  sociables, 
on,  si  Ton  vent,  nioins  farouches,  plus  indua- 
trieux,  pins  actifs;  mais  il  les  rend  en  meme 
temps  moins  courageux,  plus  rigides  sur  le  droit 
parfait,  moins  seiisibles  aux  sentiments  de 
generositA” 

It  may  be  that  the  young  men  and  women  of 
the  present  and  of  coming  generations  maybe  re- 
quired to  go  forth  in  augmented  numbers  to  earn 
their  livelihoodin  other  lands.  Siichacontiugency 
mav  bo  contemplated  without  regret,  if  our  eons 
and  daughters  carry  with  them  an  affectionate 
memory  of  the  motiier  country.  In  the  Anti- 
podes, or  the  New  World,  under  the  Union  Jack, 
or  it  may  be  beneatli  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of 
the  American  Union,  I see  before  me  a glorious 
vision  of  the  growth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

I see  new  nations  rising  up,  speaking  onr  lan- 
guage. and  educated  in  our  literature,  bound  to 
ns  and  to  one  another  by  the  closest  ties  ; and  I 
sec,  in  this  wider  distribution  of  our  race,  more 
individual  happiness,  and  a surer  basis  for  our 
greatness  as  a nation,  than  in  the  concentration 
of  a redundant  population  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  ancestral  island  home. 


CONJOINT  SEWAGE  FARMS. 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between 
the  Merthyr  and  Aberdarc  Local  Boards  of 
Health  with  reference  to  the  di.sposal  of  sewage. 
As  this  is,  we  believe,  tho  first  agreement  of  the 
kind  extant,  founded  on  tho  28th  section  of 
“The  Public  Health  Act,  1875,”  it  is  interesting. 
The  Merthyi’  Sewage  Farms  are  situate  in  the 
valley  of  the  River  Taff,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Aberdare  Valley  with  the  Taff  Valley,  and 
about  eight  miles  from  Aberdare.  These  farms 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Merthyr  Board  under 
powers  granted  by  Parliament  in  1870,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  land  is  so  suitable  for 
absorbing  and  purifying  sewage,  that  at  least 
double  the  quantitythat  was  originally  intended 
may  be  disposed  of  and  cleansed  by  it.  Hence 
the  agreement  to  take  npon  the  land,  originally 
intended  for  the  sewage  of  Merthyr  only,  the 
sewage  of  Aberdare  also.  Mr.  Samuel  Harpnr 
is  the  Merthyr-  Tydfil  Engineer. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING 
NECESSARY  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
TECHNICAL  SKILL. 

Sir, — A fortuitous  concourse  of  circumstances 
is  generally  the  cause  of  national  j)re-ominence. 
Such  circumstances  make  that  demand  upon 
the  energies  of  a people  which  leads  to  pros- 
perity. A favoured  people,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, is  compelled  to  be  aggressive,  and  this 
aggressiveness  in  its  turn  becomes  a stimulus 
to  endeavour  to  the  outer  nations ; foreign 
activities  arc  evoked,  and  the  favoured  nation 
has  to  stand  upon  the  defensive.  The  time 
comes  when  national  prc-emineuco  can  only 
bo  maintained  by  intellectual  supremacy,  for 
intellectual  power  is  tho  most  potent  arm 
in  a nation’s  armouiy.  If  that  weapon  bo 
not  of  the  best  kind,  the  finest  arm  of  pre- 
cision,— her  untold  gold,  her  vast  material 
resources,  her  ironclads,  her  fine  troops,  her 
monster  guns,  and  her  rifles, — will  avail  her 
little,  fur  she  will  be  unable  to  wield  them.  In 
times  of  prosperity,  therefore,  a nation  ought  to 
be  solicitous  about  her  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, and  use  her  utmost  eudeavours  to  esta- 
bli.sh  it  on  tho  soundest  ])rmciples. 

. Englishmen,  as  a rule,  fully  recoguise  tho 
great  importance  of  national  education,  and 
great  pains  have  been  bestowed,  and  are  still 
being  bestowed,  iipou  its  elaboration.  It  would 
appear  to  me,  however,  that  wo  have  erred  in 
accepting  an  antiquated  system  upon  trust,  and 
without  Bufiiciently  scrutinisiug  it  to  discover 
whether  it  be  based  upon  sound  principles.  The 
leading  notion  of  our  teachers  would  seem  to  be 
that  a man’s  intellect  is  in  proportion  to  tho 
number  of  subjects  which  he  has  “ got  up,”  and 
that  the  more  extended  the  curriculum  of  study 
the  higher  the  education.  On  this  monstrous 
fallacy  of  quantity,  education  is  pi’oceeding  to 
the  injury  of  the  individual,  intellectually  and 
physically,  aud  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation. 
No  more  peraicions  scheme  could  possibly  bo 
devised  than  this  so-called  “ higher”  education 
for  lowering  the  intellectual  and  physical  status 
of  a people.*  Educators  Jiave  failed  to  dis- 
criminate and  to  separate  knowledge,  or  the 
material  for  thought,  from  tho  mstrument  of 
thought  and  the  power  of  thinking.  Knowledge 
is  of  many  various  kinds,  but  the  instrument  of 
thought  and  the  mode  of  thinking  rightly  are 
one  and  tho  same,  or  an  adjustment  of  the  siiTne, 
no  matter  to  what  subject  they  may  bo  applied. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  study  tho  mind  a.s  a 
mechanism  if  we  desire  to  utilise  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  men  to  the  uttermost,  to  make 
them  thinking  and  reasonable  beings ; and, 
above  all  things,  we  should  studiously  endeavour 
to  protect  the  mental  powers  from  'being  over- 
loaded  and  clogged. 

It  is  with  the  vital  mechanism,  in  its  totality, 
as  with  machines  made  by  human  hands, — it  will 
not  work  well,  and  tlie  work  'which  it  turns  out 
will  be  ill  done,  if  it  be  imperfect  and  dispro- 
portioned  in  it.s  adjustments;  it  will  not  pro- 
perly  perform  its  functions,  mental  or  physical, 
if  it  be  overladen  ; its  power  may  either  be  con- 
centrated  or  diffused;  tlie  amount  of  work 
which  it  does  will  be  an  equivalent  of  a certain 
force  expended  ; aud  the  force  expended  in  one 
direction  will  diminish  by  that  amount  the  force 
left  available  for  use  in  another.  We  gather, 
then,  both  from  the  working  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions and  from  our  experience  of  the  vital 
dynamics,  that  neither  machines  nor  human 
beings  can  have  their  powers  overtaxed,  nor 
their  power  too  much  distributed,  if  we  desire  to 
get  the  most  favourable  results  from  them, — if 
wo  desire  to  have  their  full  force  brought  to 
effect  some  special  end.  The  educator  has  there: 
fore  to  keep  these  principles  of  the  Jmmail 
mechanism  steadfastly  in  view  in  framing  a 
system  of  national  education. 

Let  us  theu  fijst  of  all  get  a clear  concejitioff 
of  the  essential  faculties  of  this  human  njecKaaisiij 
Avhich  it  should  be  onr  fii-st  and  main  nlijeCt'td 
develop,  to  perfect,  to  bring  into  jusfcjDroporCion,' 
These  are, — 1,  the  senses;  2.  the  mp-mqry ; S,,the 
reason  ; 4,  the  physique.  Tho  senses,  because  for 
the  sake  of  the  accuracy  of  the  ■hhdhrslanding 
we  should  be  able  to  observh  .correctly ; tlie 
memory,  because  we  should  be  able  io'tixedly 

* Sinoo  writing  tbe  above  my  views  hftT9*ece.i»n<iitnn>« 
coDfirraation  from  ihe  psprewions  of  Dr.  B- 
■•r.n,  in  a lecture  delivered  at-the'TioUdnb  lostifutiitfi* -:i 
" Young  men  and  voung  woraeniwbo  are  jiow  praaefl^do^ 
themBelyea  for  the  higher  clas^  esamirmtione  are  erneted, 
by  the  ineanity  of  tbe  effort;'*  “The' ayateta  was  cl-lng' 
Kufficieot  oTi)  to  men,  but  wfcat  could  happen  to  tbe  world 
if  women,  anxious  to  emnlfttji,  wore  .Ip -h^ye '■their 
and,  like  'norths,  follow  their  mates  into  the  midnj^.^iwdlf; 


retain  what  we  liave  learnt  and  understood  ; 
and  the  reason,  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  just 
views,  and  to  systematise  our  knowledge.  What 
subject  is  there  that  a mau  could  not  grapple 
with,  within  the  limits  of  the  human  powers, — 
whose  faculties  of  observation,  memory,  and 
reason  were  perfect  ? Or  what  feat  of  technical 
skill  could  a man  not  perform  who,  in  addition 
to  these  perfections,  possessed  a well-propor- 
tioned or  well-trained  and  healthy  physique  ? 
I will  not  hero  dilate  to  the  full  on  the  best 
means  of  develojiiug  those  several  important 
elements  of  the  human  system,  the  senses, 
the  memory,  the  reason,  and  the  physique ; 
but  I shall  endeavour  to  impres.s  tho  reader 
with  the  importance  of  training  the  senses  of 
sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  touch,  because  I con- 
sider that  the  judicious  training  of  those  senses 
is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  good  work- 
manship, from  the  making  of  a simple  box  to 
j the  carving  of  a fine  statue.  And  upon  this 
point,  the  training  of  the  senses,  I laid  great 
stress  iu  my  pamphlet  of  1851.  The  importance 
of  this  kind  of  training  becomes  the  more 
evident  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  from  the  im- 
pressions received  through  tho  eye  and  the  ear 
that  men  are  enabled  to  bear  witness  to  what 
passes  in  the  extei-nal  -world,  aud  teachers  of 
drawing  and  of  music  only  fully  know  what 
false  witnesses,  without  mal-xrepense,  these 
senses  are  before  they  have  been  properly 
trained.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  cither  that  It 
i.s  upon  the  testimony  of  these  two  senses  tbst 
character  and  life  are  frequently  at  stake.  .Tllhp 
desire  to  obey  the  command,  “ Thou  shalt'  ngt 
bear  false  witness,”  maybe  strengthened;;  biiit 
evidence,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  guari^eed 
upon  oath.  For  if  a -vvituess  be  air  iniperfc;^! 
observer,  either  by  the  eye,  or  by  the  ear,  asS.^fe 
commonly  is,  in  default  of  not  having  recei'yeq 
that  sense-training  upon  which  we  are  insiatjn.g, 
he  may  quite  conscientiously  swear  thaf  Kfs 
imperfect  perceptions  are  absolutely  true.  There 
is  au  art-teacher  who  points  this  moral  in  his 
class.  If,  says  he,  you  misappro'heUd  tho  rela- 
tion with  respect  to  the  mmle]  ■immediately 
before  you,  aud  biding  your  own  time  ajid  9011- 
venienco  for  deliberate  inspedrfon,  bow  ’cqn 
you  exect  to  accurately  obs«iwc,mnd  to  recbllei^ 
the  moving  scenes  aud  occjirreni^sflf  every-day 
life  ? It  is  not  only  in  the-'^’UncSsTbox;  ’do'^- 

j ever,  that  trained  senses,  aix? 'rbnuired,  bHrt  for 
the  recognition  and  approcihtioii’  of  beauty'jn 
nature,  to  preside  watchfully  over  airklnds  ctf 
work,  and  to  endow  tfio  art's  and  tho  mfinufac- 
tnres  of  a nation  with'  those  pxoelleht  q-nulftliei 
which  would  satisfy  a tKscriminatmg.  d^maii'S. 
I am  now,  of  courscvihore  immediately  fc'fej-rfng 
to  the  sense  of  sight?  Ton  will  find  -fha^ 
painters  and  sculptors..cap,  mo^  readily  t^ian 
other  men,  turn  their  hands  t.o  apy  kind  of  work, 
and  why  ? Not  solely  b.ecanse  tho  exercise 
their  professions  require.?  -the  -greatest  rijeety  'M 
touch,  but  because -fhe?!-  Sense ’of  sight  havjntf 
been  better  trained,  they  .^cc  more  coiTectly 
than  other  persons.  Dravrfng  and  ihstrhntenttd 
music  respectively  tend  .to  perfect  the'sepseS  bf 
sight  aniTof  touch,  and  pf  .heaVlng  and  .o¥‘J,chifcfe. 
They  are  to  these  sehses.'jvlm'f  gymhastic^.are  'Id 
the  general  physique.'  ' ' ~ 

If  I somewhat  erflargc  pn  th.e  ’ fbrcgqiufi 
observations  iu  reference  ’ to.’tlie  subject^ 
dra\rfn"  qs  tlje  .gymnastics  of  the''eeise'"M 
.sight,  jt  is  because  VJiat  y said  b'f. drawing'  as  fi 
means  of  training',',  men  to  ojisorvb  corr'e'qt^'p 
and' 'to  be  de^terou's-Jmhd'edi'  ihaT’' easily 
apjiEecr-to  music  as  a.'ineqhs  of  tralnihg.’ fhd 
senses  of.' hearing  ailU  of'  to'udb.  ' Thc'p^^fe 
qrts  are  in  their  highest,  ma'nitestatioujtbp  15'- 
sillt  of 'fiub  thbnght.ana  feelmg' w6rk5^ 
with  cpnspmmatb.tccliiiicar'skill.'  tecHfliew 

part  of  grt  rq^pirps  •the'^dCT^Mmeflt'bf-M^^^^^ 
very  fechltios  to  pdefeef^on  vrfncfi'ai'g’n'dbeBkar^ 
to'  effect-  all  kiilds'df-haiit^craft,'  •fi^i/'dorfei^eS 
of  .'eye'  and  dexterity  pf'htod.  '-.’.Tlie*  ■mJdhafii'cil 
pqv.t.  Of  art  iS  tlie-refy  '.Jiigh'est.fa'nd  pfHhn^? 
craft;,  ^ Hdncte  tlfe  jhipdrtance  pfrdratWugiH'X 
system  of  foT:miti,ye  trd?uing‘'¥6f- tHb'-^ot^'a^ 
o'r',  indeed,  for  any  mafn.'  'Bnt-'tbig  klhij  yf  trail? 
ihg.'to'Iiavc  fts'fuH'effertvsboulfl'bc  ebihtoepb^tf 

when  the, human  bein^  iq  mdst  impiVs^fe 
plastic- to''rtho  rtouldePk  ,3iandg'?  CTur 
Bhdrd  School^  'ihould  ‘5^  sq  cdnstUuted 
sTiduld'he'ihe  grert  nursenes  'df  techniQol 
Habituated  as  '.Englishipidn'hjtVe  bdop  to  a'ceb-^ 
tain  set 'edacqtibnai;procedure,'£he"'vifiws  hertiii 
sufforth  thay  appear  too  theoretical,  ‘but  sm^'f 
first  .propounded  them  'I' Have  ascertaibed  thaC^ 
if  theoretical,  they  were,  also,  onge' cOnJideiw 
practical,  and  that  tho  qystem'of  edneatiOhaP 
training  now  proposed  waF^hat  adopted  bythb 
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nation  -which  attained  to  the  highest  position  in 
art,  literature,  and  techtonics, — need  I say,  by 
Greece  ? There  is  eridence  that  from  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  onwards,  drawing  was  ordi- 
narily taught,  and  that  every  Greek  boy  either 
had,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  a musical  ear. 
Ho  'was  accordingly  taught  either  the  harp  or 
the  flute,  and  with  it  singing.  There  were  also 
the  finer  gymnastics  : the  fine  art  of  rhythmic 
movement,  by  which  they  sought  to  give  grace 
of  action  and  dignity  of  carriage.  The  Greek 
•was,  therefore,  in  every  way  attuned  by  art  ; 
in  art  he  moved  and  had  his  being.  And  this 
symmetrical  training,  by  a reflex  action,  was  not 
without  its  marked  beneficial  effect  on  all  kinds 
of  workmanship.  r 

The  formative  course  of  training  which  I 
have  here  but  partially  and  rapidly  sketched  I 
have  treated  more  fully  in  my  little  book,  entitled, 
“Symmetrical  Education.”  I myself  believe 
that  some  such  formative  course  shoirld  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  our  educational  system  ; other 
branches  of  education  might  then  be  safely  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves;  professional,  special 
or  technical  education,  the  knowledge  of  science 
and  of  languages  should  be  a secondary  con- 
sideration, — a course  quite  ap.art  from  the 
formative.  The  choice  of  subjects  being  left  to 
the  individual,  and  to  be  purchased  by  the  indi- 
vidual, the  schools  or  colleges  established  for 
these  purposes  should  be  the  work  of  private 
enterprise ; the  professions  should  provide  for 
their  own  technical  instruction,  and  I think  the 
masters  and  the  workmen  ought  to  bo  able  to 
provide  for  any  necessary  technical  instimction 
which  the  workshop  itself  failed  to  supply.  The 
Central  Technological  College  which  I projected 
in  1851  was  designed  to  bring  together  the 
greatest  teachers  in  the  world  upon  special 
subjects,  and  thus  to  make  England  tho  great 
educational  as  well  as  commercial  centre  of  the 
-Pi-orld.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


THE  MODEL  BYE-LAWS. 

LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  fifth  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on 
tho  9th  inst.,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hay,  in 
the  chair, 

Mr.  F.  W.  Homblower,  hon.  sec.,  proposed 
that,  as  the  question  of  professional  charge.s  in 
Liverpool,  more  especially  -with  regard  to  valua- 
tions,  was  a very  vexed  one,  a committee  should 
bo  appointed  to  consider  the  question,  bub  this 
was  ultimately  referred  to  the  council,  who 
were  empowered  to  add  to  their  number  any 
Fellow  of  the  society  outside  that  body  whose 
opinion  they  might  consider  it  desirable  to 
have. 

Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  Fellow,  read  a correspond- 
ence he  had  had  -with  the  town  clerk  at  Chester 
(as  being  secretary  of  tho  council  committee 
on  the  Model  Bye-laws'),  together  with  a copy  of 
a letter  receiv'ed  by  the  town  clerk  from  tho 
Local  Government  Board,  explaining  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  that  body  to  alter  the  bye- 
laws in  any  way,  and  proposed  that  “ The 
council  be  requested  to  co-operate  with  the 
council  of  the  city  of  Cheater,  and  other  public 
bodies  and  associations,  with  a view  to  obtaining 
a thorough  investigation  of  the  building  usages 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  enactment  of 
a uniform  system  of  regulations.”  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Boult  said  that 
within  a radius  of  twenty  miles  round  Liverpool 
there  were  nearly  forty  Local  Boards  or  Urban 
Authorities,  each  of  wliich  had  its  o-wn  special 
building  regulations.  In  his  opinion,  there 
should  be  in  every  large  centre  a court  of 
experts,  composed  of  architects,  engineers,  and 
practical  builders,  to  whom  all  cases  in  dispute 
in  matters  connected  with  building  should  bo 
referred;  the  responsible  officer  of  every  Local 
Board  should  be  made  to  pass  a proper  ex- 
amination,  similar  to  that  now  passed  by 
the  London  District  Surveyors.  This  would  in 
itself  be  equivalent  to  a diploma,  and  until  this 
was  the  case,  and  the  building  laws  had  been 
thoroughly  legislated  upon,  nothing  satisfactory 
would  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Hay,  the  president,  thought  Mr.  Boult’s 
motion  a very  good  one.  At  the  present 
time  cases  were  often  arising  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  law  was  certainly  not  violated. 
The  local  surveyors,  though  they  could  per- 
fectly well  see  the  absurdity  of  such  cases, 
were  allowed  no  discretionary  power.  He 
himself  was  on  one  occasion  prosecuted  for  a 
cause  so  utterly  absurd  that  the  presiding  magis- 
trate declai-ed  that  unless  he  received  a manda- 


mus from  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  ordering 
him  to  sign  it  he  would  not  do  so.  Contingen- 
cies were  constantly  arising  which  none  but  a 
Court  of  Appeal  composed  of  experts  could 
decide. 

Mr.  T.  Mellard  Rcade,  C.E.,  considered  that 
so  large  and  novel  a scheme  as  that  propounded 
by  Mr.  Boult  would  require  much  consideration, 
and  indeed  seemed  at  first  sight  impracticable. 
He  M-ished  to  explain  that  his  reason  for  opposing 
the  Council’s  report  on  tho  Model  Bye-laws  was 
principally  because  ho  was  of  opinion  that  the 
ciuestion  had  been  gone  into  too  ^ hurriedly. 
There  was  much  that  required  revision  in  the 
bye-laws,  more  especially  those  relating  to 
sewage  matters,  wliich  latter,  in  his  opinion, 
were  opposed  to  all  the  most  recent  scientific 
revelations. 

Tho  President  remarked  that  bye-laws  should 
only  lay  dorni  the  lawwith  regard  to  what  ovfjht 
not  to  be,  not  ivhat  must  be.  Ho  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  jerry-builders,  but  was  nevertheless 
of  opinion  that  should  these  bye-laws  be  adopted 
generally  a complete  stop  would  be  put  to  the 
building  of  many  classes  of  property. 

Mr.  James  Montgomery,  hon.  treasurer,  had 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  Mr.  Boult’s  motion. 
Mr.  Boult  remarked  that  nothing  satisfactory 
could  bo  obtained  till  Parliament  could  be  induced 
to  legislate  upon  the  question.  The  Liverpool 
Building  Act  was  most  imperfect ; the  late 
borough  surveyor,  Mr.  Newlands,  always  said 
BO.  The  town  council  had  often  included  the 
amendment  of  the  Act  in  their  various  Bills,  but 
tho  particular  Bills  to  which  it  had  been  attached 
had  always  fallen  through.  The  chairman  of 
the  health  committee  had  told  him  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  bring  it  forward  again,_  but 
would  wait  for  a general  amendment  by  national 
legislation,  ^ 

After  some  further  discussion,  Mr.  Boult  s 
motion  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried 
tinanimously. 


PROPOSED  RAILWAY  BETWEEN  THE 
CITY  AND  REGENT  CIRCUS. 

Mr.  liEWis  E.  Isaacs,  tho  surveyor  to  tho 
Holbom  District  Board  of  Works,  has  reported 
to  that  body  with  reference  to  the  railway  pro- 
posed to  be  made  between  Farringdon-street  and 
Regent-circus,  and  for  which  a Bill  is  being  pro- 
moted in  Parliament.  Powers  are  sought  for 
the  construction  of  a railway  in  two  sections, 
the  first  commencing  in  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
Westminster,  on  the  north  side  of  Tichbome- 
street,  and  terminating  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  Clerkenwell,  by  a junction  with  the 
main  lino  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  in  Ray- 
street,  and  passing  though  tho  parishes  of  St. 
James,  Westminster  ; St.  Anne,  Soho  ; St.  Giles- 
in-tho-Fields ; St.  George,  Bloomsbury;  St. 
George  the  Martyr;  St.  Andrew,  Holborn-above- 
Bars;  tho  Liberty  of  Saffron-hill,  and  the  parish 
of  Clerkenwell.  Tho  second  section  would  com- 
mence at  the  termination  of  the  first  in  Ray- 
street,  and  would  end  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre by  a junction  with  tho  main  line  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  at  a point  about  137 
yards  measured  in  a south-easterly  direction 
from  the  southern  side  of  Charlos-street  Bridge. 
No.  1 railway  would  be  constructed  partly  under 
the  new  street  authorised  by  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Improvements  Act,  1877,  partly  under 
New  Oxford-street,  Hart-street,  and  Blooms- 
bniy-square,  and  partly  under  the  new  street 
authorised  by  the  Metropolitan  Street  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1872. 

“ Its  course  will  bo  better  understood”  (says 
Mr.  Isaacs)  “ when  I state  that  it  would  pass  or 
cross  under  or  near  to  Great  Windmill-street, 
Rupert-street,  and  Princes-street,  in  the  pariah 
of  St.  James,  Westminster;  Dean-street,  Frith- 
street,  and  Greek-street,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Anne,  Soho  ; Crown-street.  Dudley-street,  and 
George-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the 
Fields  ; Hart-street,  Vernon-place,  and  Blooms- 
bury-sqnare,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Bloomsbury ; along  Theobald’s-road,  King’s- 
road,  and  Liquorpond-street,  in  the  united 
parishes  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  George,  cutting 
obliquely  across  Laystall-street,  Yine-street, 
Eyre-atreet-hill,  and  Wamer-street,  to  effect 
the  necessary  junction  with  tho  Metropolitan 
Railway  in  Ray-street.  For  the  construction  of 
railway  No.  2,  it  would  be  necessary  to  divert 
Tummill-street  and  Coweross-street,  for  which 
purpose  a large  quantity  of  property  is 
scheduled,  although  the  levels  of  those  streets, 
as  also  of  all  the  others  affected,  would  remain 
unaltered. 
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It  should  bo  statedthattheproposedrailways 
will  be  entirely  underground,  and  considerable 
engineering  difficulties  will  be  experienced  in 
effecting  a junction  with  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way in  Ray-street,  owing  to  the  great  diffcrenco 
in  tho  level  of  the  ground  in  this  street  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  tho  other  streets  under  which 
the  line  would  pass.  Thus,  whilst  the  railway 
at  the  western  end  of  Theobald’s-rond  -would  bo 
only  28  ft.  6 in.  below  tho  surface,  on  arriving 
at  Gray’s  Inn-road  it  would  bo  47  ft.,  and  in 
Laystall-street  53  ft.  6 in.  below  tho  ground  lovcl. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  junction  in  Ray- 
street  with  the  main  line  rails  of  tho  Metropo- 
litan Railway  is  proposed  to  bo  effected  by 
means  of  a level  crossing,  an  arrangement 
fraught  with  great  danger  to  tho  travelling 
public,  looking  to  tho  fact  that  this  is  about  tho 
busiest  spot  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
system. 

A considerable  quantity  of  property  is  sche- 
duled at  the  junction  of  King’s-road  -with  Gray  8 
Inn-road,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  this 
spot  has  been  selected  for  a station.  The  great 
depth  at  which  the  lino  would  bo  constructed 
below  the  surface  at  this  part  would  necessitate 
no  less  than  seventy-fivo  steps  being  mounted 
before  tho  street  could  bo  reached  from  the 
platform  level.” 


GROSYENOR-PLACE,  THE  GREEN  PARK, 
AND  HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

The  most  important  thoroughfare  of  Bel- 
gravian  London  would  appear  to  have  been  tho 
most  neglected  in  the  formation  and  laying  oat 
of  its  aliueation.  Before  issuing  out  in 
Piccadilly,  directly  opposite  to  the  entrance  of 
Hyde  Park,  there  is  a slight  deviation  eastward ; 
besides  that  the  carriage-way,  which  is  over 
50  ft.  wide  in  its  main  course,  is  here  reduced 
by  10  ft.  Just  beyond  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
and  opposite  to  the  ducal  range  of  mansions, 
the  Green  Park  forms  the  boundary  on  the 
east  for  about  200  yards,  and  thence  to  Bncking- 
hani  Palace-road,  by  the  Royal  Gardens,  a 
do-vious  wall,  topped  by  iron  railings,  leaves  a 
footway  which,  in  some  places,  is  40  ft.  wide,  in 
others  8 ft.,  the  main  width  being  12  ft. 

In  the  full  season  this  constriction  of  cause- 
way occasions  blocks  and  stoppages  which,  in 
so  crowded  a thoroughfare  as  Piccadilly,  and  at 
this  juncture,  must  bo  fraught  with  danger, — in 
point  of  fact,  two  policemen  are  always  on  guard 
there  for  tho  protection  of  traffic.  There  is  ono 
way  of  improving  the  road  at  this  point,  whereby 
6 ft.  at  least  could  be  added  to  the  driftway, 
and  that  is  by  remo-ving  the  iron  railing  on  tho 
west  side  of  the  'Wellington  Arch,  and  with- 
di-awing  the  footway  close  to  that  structure  ; 
and  as  the  boundary  wall  and  railing  opposite 
to  tho  hospital  advances  upon  Grosvenor-placo 
at  a slight  angle,  to  a point  nearly  opposite 
Grosvonor-creacent,  and  recedes  thence,  at  a 
similar  angle  of  divergence,  to  its  junction  with 
Buckingham  Palace  garden  walls,  a long  strip 
of  ground,  extending  over  100  yards,  could  be 
taken  into  the  causeway,  beginning  at  the  arch 
with  say  6 ft.,  mcreasing  at  the  salient  angle 
say  to  12  ft.,  and  terminating  at  tho  Buckingham 
Palace  junction  in  the  old  lino  of  wall,  thus 
adding  12  ft.  at  the  salient  angles  to  tho  road 
space,  without  damage  to  the  park.  By  this 
trifling  addition  the  unsightly  angular  obtrusion 
of  the  old  wall  upon  this  fine  thoroughfare  might 
be  abated,  while  a great  benefit  would  accruo 
to  public  traffic,  and  a corresponding  advantage 
be  rendered  to  the  occupants  of  this  aristocratic 
quarter. 

It  should  bo  observed  that  the  three  park- 
gates  stand  hero  with  an  interval  of  42  ft. 
between  each, — the  entrance-gate  on  the  left,  or 
west,  being  opposite  to  Grosvenor-place ; the 
central  gate,  directly  opposite  to  the  Wellington 
arch,  being  reserved  for  her  Majesty  ; and  the 
eastern  gate  of  issue  into  Piccadilly,  facing  the 
open  space  which  adjoins  the  arch,  and  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  laid  out  for  continua- 
tion of  the  royal  road  leading  from  tho  Palace 
to  Hyde  Park.  This  road  is  over  40  ft.  wide, 
and  runs  for  one-third  of  a mile  in  a straight 
line ; and  if  continued  would  strike  out  exactly 
on  the  point  reserved,  next  the  arch,  and  opposite 
to  the  eastern  gate  of  Hyde  Park-comer. 

Seeing  that  it  needs  bnt  200  yards  of  new 
road  to  complete  a grand  public  thoroughfare, 
in  a straight  line,  from  Hyde  Park-gate  to  tho 
Palace  ; that  there  is  no  hill  or  obstruction  in 
the  way ; and,  above  all,  seeing  that  the  short 
royal  route  of  deviation  through  the  Wellington 
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arch  would  not  be  interfered  with,  it  may  be 
hoped  the  royal  sanction  -will  bo  conceded  for 
user  by  those  who  are  in  carriages  of  the  only 
practicable  lino  of  intercommunication  between 
the  three  parks. 

Snch  a concession  would  open  out  from  West- 
minster a park  drive  of  over  three  miles,  and  an 
altogether  new  aspect  of  forest  scenery  in 
Loudon,  hitherto  unappreciated  because  little 
known. 

The  enclosed  grounds  of  Buckingham  Palace 
are  about  ecjual  in  e.vtent  to  those  of  the  Green 
Park,  to  which  the  woodland  plantations  lend  a 
sense  of  extension,  not  much  contracted  by  the 
low  ivy-clad  wall. 

There  is  yet  another  most  important  angle  of 
St.  James’s  Park,  which  much  needs  an  open 
carriage  access, — that  by  Spring-gardens.  At 
present  there  arc  but  two  foot  wickets  ; and  yet 
these  communicate  with  Charing-cross,  the  vital 
lieart  of  Western  London.  There  is  at  present 
a restricted  opening  by  Mr.  Drummond’s  old 
(late)  Banking-house;  but  as  this  question  is 
now  under  consideration  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  who  have  of  late  years  so  im- 
proved and  beautihed  our  metropolis,  it  is  left 
altogether  to  their  care  and  attention  lay 

Quondam. 


BRITISH  ARCHHilOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  session,  held  on 
the  16th,  after  various  exhibitions,  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  on  “ Mistletoe.”  The 
lecturer  brought  together  many  notices  of  tlii 
sacred  plant  from  the  ancient  Latin  authors,  as 
well  as  from  those  of  later  date,  and  its  uses 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  period  when  it 
ceased  to  be  a decoration  in  our  churches  were 
I'elated.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  its 
Berrico,  from  its  triple  arrangement  of  berries, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity,  was  noted.  Dr. 
Phene,  P.S.A.,  described  a large  collection  of 
ancient  relics  which  he  has  recently  brought 
from  Hissarlik  (Troy),  from  Sparta,  Antiparo.s, 
Patmos,  and  many  other  sites,  some  of  which 
have  been  very  slightly  explored  or  altogether 
neglected.  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  read  a 
paper  on  the  relics  from  Hissarlik  found  by  Dr. 
Schliemann,  and  now  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  extreme  ages  of  the  various  relics 
were  commented  upon,  as  well  as  the  unique 
forms  of  the  articles  of  pottery, — so  much  unlike 
other  knowm  examples.  Dr.  Phene  pointed  out 
that  the  moulds  found  for  casting  weapons  had 
their  counterpart  in  many  found  in  England. 
The  Rev.  A.  Taylor  showed  that  the  ” whorls  ” 
were  very  like  similar  objects  known  to  have 
been  used  for  spinning  in  the  British  isles. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ITEMS. 

Hyde  Park  Corner. — In  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  Tuesday,  Earl  Portescue  asked  the  Govern- 
ment  whether  there  were  to  be  any  steps  taken 
to  diminish  the  very  inconvenient  confluence  of 
vehicles  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  during  the 
London  season  ; and,  if  so,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  commence  the  requisite  works.  The  noble 
Earl  said  that  the  crowd  and  confusion  which 
existed  upon  this  spot  were  a disgrace  to  anv 
civilised  capital,  and  especially  so  to  that  capital 
which  was  the  most  populous  and  the  richest  in 
the  world.  In  reply,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Gordon  said  he  was  afraid  that  he  could  only 
give  to  the  noble  Earl  the  same  answer  as  the 
Prime  Minister  gave  last  year,— namely,  that 
there  was  a plan  in  the  office  for  remedying  the 
evil  complained  of,  but  that  to  carry  out  this 
plan  properly  would  cost  so  large  a sum  that  at 
present  the  Government  were  not  prepared  to 
recommend  to  Parliament  the  execution  of  the 
work. 

The  New  Law  Courts. — In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Hopwood  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  whether  the  building  of 
the  Coui'ts  of  Justice  is  progressing  satisfactorily, 
considering  the  public  importance  of  its  early 
completion;  whether  any  date  has  been  fixed  by 
which  it  is  to  bo  finished  ; and  whether  any  in- 
dulgence, by  extension  of  time  or  otherwise,  has 
been  granted  to  the  contractor  on  account  of 
disputes  with  his  men,  or  for  any  other  reason. 
Mr.  Noel  replied  that  the  date  for  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  contract  was  the  7th  of  August,  1880. 
The  contractors  were  entitled  to  a short  indul- 
gence of  neai-ly  three  months,  which  had  been 
granted  to  them ; but  that  was  not  on  account 


of  disputes  with  the  men,  but  because  they  were 
entitled  to  it  under  the  first  of  the  three  con- 
tractswhich  had  been  entered  into  with  reference 
to  the  building. 


DEMOLITION  OF  BULL’S  GARDENS, 
CHELSEA. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry  on  the 
1st  inst.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton,  the  surveyor, 
reported  on  the  above  premises  (consisting  of 
twenty-two  houses),  under  the  Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  1868,  showing  their 
miserable  condition. 

Mr.  Fisher  moved  that  a copy  of  the  report 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Hunt,  Lord  Cadogan’s  surveyor. 

Mr.  Stroulger. — And  also  to  Lord  Cadogan. 

Mr.  Lawrence  hardly  thought  it  possible  that 
Lord  Cadogan  could  ever  have  consented  to 
give  a lease  of  such  property.  His  lordship 
could  not  have  known  the  state  it  was  in. 

It  was  resolved  to  send  copies  of  the  report 
to  Lord  Cadogan,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Messrs.  Loo  & 
Pemberton,  and  to  appoint  that  day  fortnight  to 
hear  the  owner’s  objections  (if  any),  under  the 
6th  and  7 th  sections  of  Torrens’s  Act. 

Accordingly,  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  Pemberton 
(Messrs.  Lee  & Pemberton,  solicitors  to  the 
Cadogan  Estate)  attended  the  Vestry  on  behalf 
of  Lord  Cadogan,  and  stated  that  no  opposition 
would  be  offered  to  the  proposed  demolition, 
and  the  Vestry  unanimously  resolved  to  proceed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

“ WOODEN  BUILDINGS.” 

At  the  Hammersmith  police-court,  on  the 
18th  inst.,  Mr.  Knightley,  district  surveyor  for 
Hammersmith,  attended  before  Mr.  Bridge  in 
support  of  a summons  which  had  been  taken 
out  against  Mr.  A.  C.  Palmer,  a builder,  for 
having  erected  a wooden  building  without  giving 
two  days’  notice  in  writing,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 38  of  the  Building  Act.  The  building  in 
question  was  used  as  a workshop,  and  consisted 
of  posts  fixed  into  the  ground,  to  which  boards 
were  afterwards  fixed,  forming  an  enclosure. 
The  district  surveyor  asked  that  a penalty  might 
be  inflicted  in  the  first  instance,  after  which  he 
would  have  to  proceed  further  in  order  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  regard  to  construc- 
tion ; and  the  magistrate  fined  the  defendant 
20s.  and  costs. 


COMMITTAL  OF  A BUILDER  FOR  BAD 
WORK. 

Mb.  Humphreys,  coroner,  has  inquired  into 
the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  James 
Patrick  O’Connell,  aged  29,  a bricklayer,  who 
lost  his  life  on  the  16th  inst.,  by  tho  fall  of  a 
house,  just  completed,  situated  in  Ken  more-road, 
Amherst- road,  Hackney.  The  deceased  was 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  a block  of  houses, 
when  the  wall  of  au  adjacent  house  fell  upon 
and  killed  him.  It  having  been  alleged  at  a 
former  stage  of  the  inquiry  that  the  materials 
used  in  the  constrection  of  the  houses  were  of 
au  inferior  character,  the  coroner  ordered  an 
adjournment,  in  order  that  a practical  and  in- 
dependent person  should  examine  the  materials 
used,  and  report  thereon  to  the  jury.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Napier  watched  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works ; Mr.  Phillips,  for  Mr. 
Hackett,  the  builder ; Mr.  Legge,  the  district  sur- 
veyor attended.  Frederick  Taylor  said  he  was 
timekeeper  and  dork  of  the  works  in  question. 
He  was  employed  by  Mr.  Hackett  to  supply  the 
contractor,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  with  whatever  mate- 
rials might  be  required.  The  contractor  under- 
took to  find  the  labour  at  the  rate  of  31.  lOs.  per 
rod,  or  251.  for  each  house.  Mr.  Hackett  sup- 
plied the  whole  of  the  materials. 

Mr.  JohD  Hsekett  said  be  was  a plumber  and  decorator, 
and  lived  at  No.  27,  Clonbrook.road,  Stoke  Newii)gton. 
He  purchased  the  ground  from  the  trustees  oftheTyseen- 
Amherst  Estate  in  November  last.  His  plans  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Blackroore,  nrchitecl.  "VViinesa  was  not  a 
practical  builder,  and  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  materials  used,  and  leit  that  ojatter  to 
the  discretion  of  his  contractor,  Mr.  Browo,  who  had 
orders  to  ask  for  whatever  was  necessary,  and  he  would  be 
supplied  by  the  clerk  of  the  works.  The  agreement  was 
that  the  houses  shi  uld  be  built  in  a workmanlike  manner, 
and  he  paid  him  the  amount  of  bia  oiler  without  asking 
for  a reduction.  AVitness  admitted  that  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Che  assistant  surveyor  lo  the  district  board  of  works,  had 
a fortnight  ago  called  his  attention  to  the  inferiority  of 
the  materials  used,  and  he  had  some  portions  of  the  works 
rebuilt,  but  the  wall  which  fell  bad  not  been  interfered 
with.  Mr,  Bumpbreya  here  handed  to  the  witness  a copy 
of  a notice  aerred  upon  him  by  Mr,  Legge.  Witness 


said  that  on  receipt  of  the  document  he  waited  on  Mr. 
Legge. 

Mr.  Legge  said  his  attention  had  been  oalled  to  the 
buildings  m question.  At  the  iuterview  he  bad  with 
Mr.  Hackett  he  told  him  plainly  that  unless  he  used 
better  materials  and  conformed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Biiildiog  Act  he  would  before  long  find  himself  at 
Worship-street,  and  probably  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  a 
charge  of  manslaughter. 

Mr,  James  Edmeston,  architect,  of  Great  Wincheater- 
alreet,  City,  said  he  had  been  oalled  upon  to  examine  the 
materials  used  on  ihe  works.  Tbo  conclusion  he  arrived 
at  was  that  frost  and  wind  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fall  of  the  wall,  but  that  it  was  due  in  the  first  place 
to  hasty  (for  the  season  of  the  year),  careless,  and  bad 
workmansiiip  ; aud  in  the  second  to  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  materials  used.  The  sand  was  not  good,  and  the  waUa 
were  filled  op  with  loose  stuff. 

Mr.  Kemp. — Do  yon  consider  the  wall  fell  from  pre- 
ventible  causes  ? 

AVitness. — I do. 

Mr.  Humphreys,  in  sommiog  up,  called  the  attention  of 
the  jury  to  the  lact  that  the  owner  was  not  a practical 
builder,  and  that  be  had  left  his  contract  in  the  bauds  of  a 
builder,  to  have  his  work  done  in  a workmanlike  manner. 
The  builder  was  empowered  to  have  the  necessary  mate- 
rials, and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  get  tho  work  done 
at  a cheap  rate. 

The  Jury  retired,  and  returned  in  a few  minutes  with 
a unanimous  verdict  of  “Manslaughter”  against  Mr. 
Hacke't.  The  coroner  thereupon  issued  his  warranty 
commitling  him  for  trial. 


PIPES  AND  FOUL  AIR. 

Sir, — It  has  long  been  my  practice  to  con- 
struct waste-pipes  from  sinks,  lavatories,  &c.,  iu 
the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  but 
I have  never  been  so  bold  as  to  .Ypply  the  prin- 
ciple as  he  has  to  soil-pipes,  and  I even  now 
doubt  if  it  would  answer  in  large  public  institu- 
tions, though  I certainly  will  make  the  experi- 
ment. 

It  is  my  experience  that  the  short  bent  length 
of  pipe  running  from  the  housemaid’s  sink  to 
the  “ funnel-shaped  head”  becomes  coated  with 
a deposit  which,  when  the  apparatus  is  much 
used,  omits  a faint  odour  that  gradually  per- 
meates the  air  of  tho  room  in  which  it  is  placed, 
and  I should  fear  this  would  bo  tho  case  in  tho 
short  bent  arm  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  soil-pipes,  despite 
the  flushing  effects  of  water. 

The  time  requisite  to  form  this  deposit  depends 
upon  the  number  of  times  the  apparatus  is  used, 
and  therefore  my  doubt  as  to  whether  a hospital 
or  a workhouse  water-closet  would  so  success- 
fully stand  the  test  fur  two  years,  as  in  the  caso 
of  Mr.  Shaw’s  house. 

I have  lately  been  successful  in  preventing 
foul  air  from  entering  buildings  tlu'ough  soil  and 
waste  pipes  by  the  introduction  of  a sloping  lid 
covering,  so  hnng  that  wlien  not  in  us6,  and  tho 
lid  closed,  the  w.c.  pan,  the  sink,  or  lavatory 
basin  is  open  to  the  outer  air,  but  when  the  lid 
is  raised,  and  these  apparatus  are  being  used, 
the  outer  air  is  excluded. 

I enclose  you  a sketch  of  the  contrivance,  but 
as  I cannot  say  with  Mr.  Shaw  that  I have  no 
patent  to  protect,  you  will  use  your  discretion 
as  to  publishing  it.  The  cover  may  be  seen  in 
nse  at  the  New  St.  George’s  Union  Infirmary, 
Fulham-road.  H.  Saxon  Snrll. 


Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  your  account 
of  Mr.  Shaw’s  house-drainage  by  open  soil-pipes. 
I am  not,  however,  satisfied  tliat  the  plan  is  safe, 
although  it  certainly  possesses  some  excellent 
points.  The  following  experiment  would  go  far 
to  determine  my  opinion  to  one  side  or  the 
other  : — Let  the  water-closet  window  bo  shut ; 
let  the  water-closet  door  bo  open,  and  tho 
handle  up  : let  there  be  good  fires  in  the  house  ; 
lot  a good  pungent  smell  be  made  inside  the 
lowest  pipe,  just  below  the  grating  shown  as  at 
the  level  of  tho  ground  (fumes  of  paraffin  or 
chlorine  gas  will  answer  my  purpose)  ; then  let 
an  observer  go  into  the  water-closet  and  try 
whether  he  smells  these  fumes  while  they  are 
being  generated  below.  If  none  of  the  fumes 
are,  under  those  circumstances,  sucked  into  the 
bouse,  let  them  next  be  generated  in  the  second 
section  of  open  pipe,  i.  e.  in  the  long  vertical 
pipe,  and  let  the  observer  try  once  more  whether 
he  smells  them. 

If  he  still  fails  to  smell  them,  let  them  be 
generated  inside  the  broad  open  section,  that  is 
to  say,  inside  the  pipe  directly  attached  to  the 
closet. 

In  this  third  case  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
the  fumes  should  not  bo  sucked  into  the  house  ; 
indeed,  I expect  that  the  fumes  will  be  quite 
perceptible  in  all  three  cases. 

If  this  be  so,  the  house  will  sometimes  bo 
supplied  with  air  through  a soil-pipe  of  greater 
or  less  length, — a result  which  I cannot  think 
desirable.  It  is  bad  enough  that  most  houses 
should  be  supplied  with  a great  part  of  their  air 
through  their  water-closet  ANundoAV ; and  it 
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■wonld  Hurely  be  Tvorse  to  have  it  supplied 
through  a long  soil-pipe,  even  allowing  that  the 
soil-pipe  were  for  a soil-pipe  very  sweet  and 
clean. 

To  take  an  analogous  case : the  drama  of  a 
town,  if  in  good  condition,  should  be  so  little 
ofienaive  that  we  may  walk  inside  them  with  no 
great  reluctance.  Still,  we  should  not  volun- 
tarily supply  our  drawing-rooms  or  bedrooms 
with  air  previously  prepared  by  being  drawn 
through  this  sewer. 

^ At  any  rate,  let  the  experiment  be  tried  so  as 
to  see  whether  the  house  wonld  or  would  not, 
with  Mr.  Shaw’s  plan,  receive  part  of  its  air 
supply  through  the  long  or  short  soil-pipes. 

Fleeming  Jensin, 

FrofesBOt  of  in  UniTeraity 

ofEdinburgh. 

P.S. — The  drawing  seems  to  show  a Bramah 
Closet.  It  may  be  said  that  the  house  would 
only  receive  air  through  the  soil-pipe  for  the 
very  short  time  that  the  water-closet  handle 
was  up.  This  is  quite  true  if  the  overflow  trap 
is  in  order,  and  if  the  valve  is  tight ; we  must, 
however,  face  the  case,  of  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence, that  the  overflow  trap  is  unsealed,  or  that 
the  water  has  passed  the  valve,  leaving  the 
closet  dry.  We  must  even  remember  that  care- 
less people  do  leave  the  handles  of  water-closets 
drawn  up.  

Bib,— I have  been  sweet  upon  soil-pipes  for  many  a 
year,— adTOoatiog,  where  oocaBion  occurred,  the  great 
advantage  of  open  tope  for  the  free  outlet  of  foul  air.  If 
archicecta  have  been  slow  converls,  manuracturera  have 
not,  but  the  aims  of  the  two  are  not  always  the  same. 
Special  and  patented  appliances  are  the  terror  of  the  one 
and  the  glory  of  the  other.  But  still  the  ventilation  of  the 
eoil-pipe  has  been  so  much  diaonssed  of  late  that  I shonid 
have  supposed  the  noxious  old  system  of  closed  tops  bad 
nite  ceased  among  sitilfal  conatractors.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
haw,  however,  in  the  Suildtr,  of  the  12th  inst.,  shows  me 
to  be  mistaken.  He  who  applies  an  invention  is  practically 
as  nsefnl  as  the  originator;  and  I rejoice  to  see  Mr.  Shaw  in 
one  of  these  characters,  if  not  in  both.  As  to  open  tops, 
indeed,  he  is  quite  out  of  the  race  ; bat  the  ohiet  interest 
of  his  communication  lies  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
D-trap,  and  the  direct  junction  of  the  soil-pipe  with  the 
closet  apparatus.  In  the  summer  of  1876  I did  precisely 
the  same  thing  at  the  Pimlico  Dispensary,  Buckingham 
Palace-road,  where  it  can  be  readily  seen  ; but,  as  the 
pipe  had  to  go  tbrongb  buildings  below,  one  of  Baard  & 
Dent's  cast-lead  traps,  with  brass  screw-asp,  was  used  in 
Idea  of  the  earthenware  syphon.  Thomab  Mobbis. 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE. 

THE  GERMANS. 

Sir, — In  your  number  for  January  19tli,  I 
find  that  a mason  summoned  Mr.  Macey,  the 
well-known  builder.  The  foraier  claimed  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  9d.  an  hour,  but  the  magis- 
trate dismissed  his  complaint.  He  did  not 
claim  lOd.  an  hour.  Is  this  a tacit  admission  on 
the  part  of  the  men  that  they  are  beaten,  and 
that  the  strike  ia  at  an  end  ? If  not,  why  did 
not  ho  ask  for  the  full  amount  ? If  we  are  to 
believe  all  the  Strike  Committee  would  have  us 
believe,  we  must  conclude  that  very  many 
employers  pay  lOd.  an  hour ; and  yet  Mr. 
Macey,  in  liis  evidence,  says  he  has  men  enough 
and  to  spare,  and  that  their  wages  average  from 
-Id.  to  9d.  an  hour.  If  Mr.  Macey  can  get  men 
at  those  rates,  other  people  can,  and  the  strike 
is  practically  at  an  end. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  German  masons  cannot 
do  good  work.  None  but  ignorant,  untravelled 
men  would  make  such  an  assertion,  and  when  the 
abilities  of  our  foreign  brethren  are  questioned, — 
aye,  and  denied  in  toto, — such  criticisms  must  be 
taken  for  what  they  are  worth.  Let  any  one 
connected  with  the  building  trade  put  a 101. 
note  in  his  pocket,  and  give  himself  a week  at 
Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  three  or  four  other  German 
cities.  Let  liim  examine,  too,  the  noble  bridges 
that  span  by  the  hundred  the  rivers  of  the 
Fatherland.  Let  him  look  closely  into  the  new 
masonry  at  Cologne  Cathetlral,  and,  if  he  has 
time,  let  him  run  on  still  further  and  inspect 
the  sumptuous  Votive  Church  at  Vienna  just 
completed.  What  will  be  the  practical  lesson 
taught  ? Simply  this,  that  at  eveiy  hand 
beautiful  masonry  will  be  found, — masonry  at 
least  equal  to  our  own,  and  yet  not  done  by  us. 
By  whom  has  it  been  wrought,  then  ? By  foreign 
workmen,  of  course  j and  “ what  man  lias  done 
[there],  jman  [the  same  one]  can  do  ” [here]. 
I am  accustomed  to  employ  a goodly  number  of 
hands,  and  find  that  when  I have  Germans  on 
my  staff,  as  I have  sometiuies,  my  experience  is 
they  are  equal  as  workmen, — neither  better  nor 
worse, — to  anybody  else.  Harry  Hems. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 


the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  for  the  winter 
sessions  of  several  years,  through  the  local 
exhibitions  and  Whitworth  scholarships.  Anew 
feature  is  the  number  of  prizes  gained  at  tho 
Owens  College  by  students  from  this  school, — 
a total  of  four  prizes  and  fourteen  first-class 
certificates. 


BREARLET  & MARSDEN’S 
STONE  - DRESSING  MACHINE. 

A NEW  stone-dressing  machine,  patented  by 
B.  J.  Brearley  and  G.  H.  Marsden,  Eolmfirth, 
has  been  exhibited  at  work  by  Messrs.  T.  Robin- 
son & Son,  engineers  and  wood-cutting  machi- 
nists.  Railway  Works,  Rochdale.  The  machine, 
of  wliich  a diagram  appears  in  our  advertising 
columns,  is  worked  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
table  of  an  ordinary  iron  plauing-machino.  The 
tools  or  cutters  are  mounted  upon  a shaft  bear- 
ing twelve  eccentrics,  and  each  of  these  eccen- 
trics works  one  tool.  The  eccentrics  are  so  set 
that  only  one  tool  strikes  the  stone  at  once. 
Each  tool  gives  250  strokes  per  minute,  or  a 
total  of  3,000  for  the  twelve  cutters.  The 
machine  will  dress  or  face  stone  either  to  a 
plain  smooth  face,  ready  for  polishing,  or  to  work 
mouldings,  channellings,  &c.  The  machine,  as 
wo  saw  it  in  operation,  does  its  work  to  a great 
degi'eo  of  perfection.  The  cutters  can  be  altered 
to  any  pattern  required.  The  stone  we  saw 
being  operated  upon  was  5 ft.  long  and  2 ft. 
wide.  There  were  three  separate  mouldings, 
and  several  narrow  flutinga  at  the  edge.  We 
understand  that  the  machine  in  operation  was 
destined  for  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons,  contractors, 
Manchester.  The  right  of  manufacturing  has 
been  bought  by  Messrs.  Robinson  & Son. 


GAS  ESCAPE. 

SiB_Gaa  explosions  seem  to  have  been  frequent  of 
late,  and  .often  from  a light  being  taken  to  find  out  the 
escape.  I should  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  the  sense  of 
smell  is  a guide  to  the  amount  ofesoapedigas.  Sometimes 
one  enters  theatres  and  places  where  there  is  a strong 
smell  of  gas,  and  yet  the  gas  is  burning  safely  all  round  ; 
on  the  other  band,  dangerous  explosions  ocoor  wher^ 
unless  people  are  void  of  the  sense  of  smell,  one  would 
think  that  there  was  danger  enough  in  the  air  to  Py®  ^ 
caution.  Can  escaped  gas  be  dangerously  accntnulated, 
and  yet  there  be  no  smell  ? Hocsbholdbb. 


NOTES  AT  A FIRE. 

Mr.  George  H.  Chttbb  wrote  to  us  last  week> 
but  too  late  for  insertion  then,  as  follows : — 

“ Having  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  interior  of  Messrs.  Crocker’s  premises  in 
Watling-street,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  per- 
haps  I may  be  allowed  to  offer  a few  remarks 
on  the  curious  effects  which  were  noticeable. 
The  fire  commenced  in  a new  block  of  the 
building  almost  completed,  and  there  appears  to 
have  been  on  each  floor  a pair  of  sliding  sheet- 
iron  doors  to  separate  this  block  from  the  rest, 
according  to  the  reqnirements  of  the  Bnilding 
Act.  Those  doors,  I need  hardly  add,  proved 
as  usual  perfectly  useless,  all  but  one  having 
fallen  and  disappeared ; and  high  up,  on  the 
top  floor,  there  still  remains  a solitary  door 
crumpled  np  like  paper.  The  brickwork  through- 
out the  structure  has  stood  the  fierce  heat  re- 
markably well, — even  the  outer  walls  facing 
Watling-street,  which  had  tie-rods  through  them, 
are  still  upright.  In  many  places  the  expansion 
of  iron  girders  has  added  to  the  desti-uction ; 
bat  one  of  tho  strangest  sights  amid  the  ruins 
is  a complete  network  of  iron  columns  and  pillars 
still  in  position,  notwithstanding  that  adjacent 
floors  and  walls  are  completely  destroyed.  The 
heavy  timber  beams  which  were  in  the  older 
portion  of  the  building  have  all  fallen,  and  are 
much  charred,  but  by  no  means  burnt  through. 
In  one  place,  at  a height  of  40  ft.  from  the 
ground,  there  is  a wrought-iron  beam,  weighing 
two  tons  or  more,  and  projecting  some  25  ft. 
from  a main  waU,  in  which  one  end  is  imbedded, 
but  otherwise  hanging  without  any  support 
whatever.  Tho  entrances  to  two  of  the  strong 
rooms  can  be  seen,  but  not  approached  as  yet 
the  brickwork  and  stone  lintel  on  the  door  of 
one  appears  to  have  suffered  rather  severely. 
Another  strong  room  is  buried  under  a con- 
siderable amount  of  rubbish,  hut  a large  safe 
was  dug  out  by  the  firemen  and  its  valuable 
contents  found  uninjured.” 


Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  next 
meeting,  Monday  evening,  January  28th,  a paper 
will  bo  read  by  Mr.  J.  Smalman  Smith,  entitled 
“The  Law  of  Support  in  its  relation  to  Land, 
Mines,  and  Buildings.”  _ , 


Cork. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  students  of  the  Cork  School  of  Art  has  just 
taken  place.  Tho  school  had  249  students 
during  the  past  year,  and  it  has  become  necessary 
to  find  larger  and  more  suitable  premises  than 
those  now  occupied.  A site  for  a new  building 
has  been  secured,  and  it  ia  proposed  to  spend 
5,0001.  in  the  erection  of  the  new  structure, 
towards  the  cost  of  which  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  has  agreed  to  contribute 
1,000  guineas,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 
Mr.  Brennan  is  the  head-master  of  the  school, 
and  was  spoken  of  as  “ having  done  wonders  ” 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal.  Professor 
Ai-matrong  addressed  the  students,  and  read  a 
paper  “On  the  Dawn  of  Modem  Art.” 

Oldham. — Mr.  J.  T.  Hibbert,  M.P.,  distributed 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  students  of  the 
Oldham  School  of  Art  and  Science  on  the  7th 
inst.  The  report  states  that  1,256  students  have 
passed  through  the  school  during  the  last  five 
years,  bringing  the  total  number  who  have 
attended  since  tho  opening,  thii'teen  years  ago, 
up  to  2,135.  This  -number  may  he  analysed 
thus : — Students  connected  with  engineering 
trades,  980  j building  trades,  329  ; cotton  trades, 
234 ; various  trades,  592.  Dividing  tho  time, 
the  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in 
number  of  students  is  283  per  cent,  above  that  of 
1872;  in  successes  gained,  293  per  cent,  above 
that  of  1872.  These  figures  show  that,  not- 
withstanding the  rise  in  number  of  students 
from  135  to  283,  the  successes  are  ten  per  cent, 
ahead.  Foremost  of  the  prizes  that  may  be 
enumerated  is  the  Whitworth  scholarship, 
gained  by  Fred.  Ogden,  of  the  minimum  value 
of  3001.,  with  the  possible  aggregate  gain  of 
8001.  during  tho  throe  years  of  tenure.  This  is 
tho  sixth  Whitworth  scholarship  gained  by 
students  of  this  school,  the  numbers  now  being, — 
London  and  Oldhamhighest,  six  each ; Manchester 
five,  Wolverton  four,  Crewe  and  Glasgow  three 
each.  Of  the  two  Whitworth  exhibitions  awarded, 
one  was  gained  by  Tom  G.  Taylor ; and  John  W. 
Geddes,  with  Travis  Platt,  granted  second  year 
of  tenure.  These  exhibitions  entitle  the  holders 
to  free  attendance  for  two  years  at  several  of 
the  day  classes  at  the  Owens  College.  The 
important  opening  these  exhibitions  give  to 
student’s  career  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  by  their  means  he  may  bo  aided  to  attend 


BRICKMAKING. 


SiE,— Being  an  ol4  subscriber  to  your  paper,  tod 
knowing  you  are  ready  to  help  any  one  ont  of  difflcnlties, 
I venture  to  eek  if  any  of  your  readers  can  inform  me 
howto  prevent  bricks  from  cracking.  I have  had  one  of 
Messrs.  Ward  & Son's,  of  Leeds,  patent  brick  machines 
fixed  at  great  expense.  The  machine  makes  agood square 
brick  ; every  brick  receives  a pressure  of  30  lb.  to  every 
square  inch,  and  the  brick,  when  it  leaves  the  machine,  is 
nearly  fit  for  the  kiln;  but  when  we  come  to  bom  the 
brick  it  is  full  of  little  cracks.  If  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  can  help  me  out  of  this  difficulty  I^  shall^e  very 


groteful. 


Tuos.  Fbbb. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

The  action,  Mooro  v.  Hall,  Queon’s  Bench 
Division,  before  the  Lord  Cliief  Justice  and  a 
common  jury,  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Dundee  and  Newcastle  Coffee- 
house, in  Upperwell-cuurt,  or  alley.  High-street, 
Wapping,  to  recover  damages  for  tho  diminution 
of  light  and  air  to  his  premises,  cansed  by  lofty 
warehouses  erected  by  the  defendant,  without 
]^eave,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  taken  a lease  of 
his  premises  for  ninety  years,  eighty  of  which  «e  yet  to 
run,  and  that  he  fitted  them  up  as  a coffee-house,  and  fur- 
nished the  rooms  with  numerous  beds,  at  9d.,  Is.,  ana  zs. 
ner  night,  and  did  a good  business  lu  that  item,  there 
Uine  in  some  of  the  large  rooms  as  many  as  live  beds. 
As  inxtsDces  of  the  injury  to  his  estsblisbment,  he  deposed 
that  he  bad,  prior  to  the  erection  ot  the  vvarebouses  by 
the  defendant,  a young  gentleman,  as  lodger  and  part 
boarder,  who  was  studying  for  ‘I*® 
paid  him  a guinea  a week,  but  who  left  him  on 
which  was  important  to  him,  being  diminished  by  the 
great  height  of  the  warehouses.  Blamtiff  also  adduc^ 
Evidence  Showing  that  a jobbiug  tailor,  who  "O^ked  m 
bis  front  silticg-room,  wbiuh  had  the  benefit  of  a good 

light  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  warehouses  coifid 

not,  alter  the  construction,  work  at  hjs  trace  there.  ®“d 
was  obliged,  consequently,  to  iransler  his  occupation  to  a 
backroom.  . .,  ^ „r -Ka 

An  architect  and  an  auctioneer  cave  evidence  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  leasehold,  owing  to  the 
diminished  light.  . . , .. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  summing  np,  said  the  q“e8- 
lion  lor  their  consider.tion  -h.H.r  Ibei-e 
practically  any  such  sensible  din^nution  ot  ''fihtto  the 
Slaibtilfs^  premises  by  the  warehouses  on  the  oPPO# ‘e 
side  of  theSvsyas  would  depreciate  the 
terest  in  his  business.  They  bad  beard  from  him  that  be 

paid  42C  a year  rent,  and  that  the  P'-ohts  of  his  hosiness. 

Uich  he  stated  as  MOL  a year  since  18W,  had 
owing  to  the  diminution  of  light  to  h.s  premises  . and 
iheT^bad  also  beard  from  ihe  plain  ilTs  wife.  Mm. 
Mewe,  that  their  gas  bid  had  dooble  i by  the  necessarily 
increased  consumption  of  the  article,  they  would  take 
those  things  into  their  consideration.  On  the  other  hand. 
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they  would  consider  the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  which  couflicted  with  that  of  the  plaintilT,  the 
contention  being  that  there  was  no  diminntion  of  light  bj 
the  warehouses,  which  were  alleged  to  be  a great  improve- 
ment and  benefit  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  jury  conferred  together  a few  minutes  in  their  bos, 
and  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff, — damages,  60L, 
anhjeot,  on  request  of  defendant’s  counsel,  to  the  eonside. 
ration  of  a point  of  law  raised  by  them  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Judgment  was  prayed  by  the  plaintiff’s  eonnsel ; but 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  he  would  postpone  it  until 
Monday,  to  give  the  defendant's  counsel  time  to  consider 
whether  they  would  press  the  point  for  argument. 

Verdict  for  plaintiff  accordingly. 


§o0hs  lUrcifcrth- 

Fl(yral  Designs  for  ibe  Table;  wUh  24  Original 
CoZouretJ  Designs.  By  John  Perkins,  Head 
Gardener  to  Lord  Henniker.  London  : Wyman 
& Sons. 

We  quite  agree  -with  Mr.  Pei'kins  tkat  “ Liglit- 
ness  and  elegance  should  bo  the  motto  of  every 
dinner-table  decorator,  and  the  view  across  the 
table  should  not  bo  obstructed  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.”  A great  change  for  the 
better  in  this  respect  has  taken  place  in  many 
quarters  since  we  first  raised  a voice  against  the 
absurd  manner  in  which  people  on  one  side  of  a 
table  were  hidden  and  sepai’ated  from  those  on 
the  other.  Low  trough-like  vessels  containing 
flowers  in  sand  followed ; and  Mr.  Perkins  would 
supersede  these  by  leaves  and  flowers  laid  on  the 
cloth  itself.  He  gives  a number  of  designs  and 
lists  of  plants  fitted  for  the  purpose,  wherein,  by 
the  way,  he  should  have  used  the  common  rather 
than  the  botanical  name.  The  book  will  be 
found  useful,  especially  by  persons  attached  to 
important  establishments  where  the  table  has 
to  bo  decorated  every  day  and  variety  is  looked 
for. 


VARIORUM. 

“A  Manual  of  Heating  and  Ventilation,”  by 
F.  Schumann,  C.E.  (New  York,  D.  Van 
Nostrand),  is  intended  for  the  use  of  engineers 
and  architects,  and  embraces  a series  of  tables 
and  formulas  for  dimensions  of  flow  and  return 
pipes.  It  is  a book  of  results  rather  than  of 

reasoning. Mr.  Ewing  Matheson  annoxmees  an 

“Aid  Book  to  Engineering  Enterprise  Abroad.” 
It  will  treat  of  public  works  and  engineering 
enterprises  in  their  inception  and  preliminary 
arrangement ; of  the  different  modes  in  which 
money  is  provided  for  their  accomplishment  j 
and  of  the  economical  and  technical  considera- 
tions by  which  success  or  failure  is  determined. 
The  information  necessaiy  to  the  designs  of 
engineers  will  be  classified,  as  also  those  par- 
ticulars  by  which  contractors  may  estimate 
the  cost  of  works,  and  capitalists  the  probabili- 
ties of  profit. “ Quantities  : a Test-book  for 

Surveyors,”  by  Banister  Fletcher,  Ai’chitect, 
consists  of  various  papers  said  to  have  been 
issued  originally  in  a weekly  publication.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  superior  to  existing  works 
which  have  the  same  object  in  view;  it  is 
briefer  than  one  and  fuller  than  another  of 
them,  hnt  it  will  doubtless  be  found  useful 
by  any  who  will  study  it  as  an  introduction 
to  the  system  pursued.  It  is  published 

by  Mr.  Batsford. “ Seen  and  Unseen  : an 

Epiphany  Poem,”  by  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Wood,  M.A. 
(Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  Eastbourne : W. 
Leach),  is  out  of  our  line.  Wo  do  not  presume 
to  teach  religion  in  words  : with  us  Laborare  est 
orare.  Still,  as  it  has  reached  us  wo  will  say 
the  poem  is  in  the  form  of  conversations  between 
two  friends,  one  called  Professor,  the  other 
Confessor.  The  Professor  is  scoffing  and  doubt- 
ing, yet  anxious  to  find  the  truth ; the  Con- 
fessor answers  him,  trying  to  satisfy  his  want. 
The  arguments  and  ideas  are  poetically  clothed 
and  agreeably  expressed. 


Belgian  Ironwork. — Messrs.  Matheson  & 
Grant  say  in  their  Engineering  Trades  report : — 
“ Belgian  iron  is  imported  regularly  and  in  large 
quantities  into  England  in  the  form  of  rolled 
joists  and  small  riveted  girders;  and  the  low 
prices  at  which  this  iron  is  sold  are  continnally 
giving  rise  to  an  alarm-cry  about  foreign  compe- 
tition. But  though  some  very  good  iron  is  made  in 
Belgium,  and  can  be  purchased  for  use  in  England 
by  tho.se  who  take  the  necessary  precautions,  the 
large  proportion  of  what  is  imported  here  for 
sale  to  builders  is  of  the  very  lowest  quality 
that  can  be  made ; this  being  the  obvious  result 
of  competitive  building  tenders  under  architects 
who  accept  as  sufficient  anything  that  has  the 
outward  semblance  of  iron.” 


^xsalluma. 

TRe  Rowland  Kill  Memorial. — Tlio  execu- 
tive committee  for  carrying  out  the  memorial 
to  Sir  Rowland  Hill  at  Kidderminster  met  on 
Tuesday  to  consider  the  question  of  site,  and  of 
choice  of  sculptor.  It  was  stated  that  the 
amount  promised  amounted  to  1,620J.,  and  the 
subscriptions  came  from  over  100,000  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  the  largest  number,  it  was 
stated,  which  has  ever  contributed  to  tiny  me- 
morial. After  deducting  expenses  and  allowing 
for  additional  subscriptions,  it  was  believed  that 
a sum  of  1,500J.  would  bo  available  for  the 
memorial.  A committee  was  appointed  to  ask 
of  the  Town  Council  the  choice  of  more  central 
sites  than  those  already  offered  by  that  body  ; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  invite  the  following 
sculptors  to  send  in  models  for  the  memorial : — 
Messrs.  Brock,  Thomycroft,  P.  Birch,  Bruce 
Joy,  S.  Homer,  Woolner,  R.A.,  Bell,  Fontana, 
Calder-MarsIialJ,  and  G.  A.  Lawson.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  statue  should  be  of  Carrara 
marble,  the  cost  of  the  statue  and  pedestal  not 
to  exceed  1,300J.  The  models  are  to  be  sent  in 
by  July  1st,  and  the  work  to  bo  completed 
within  two  years  from  that  date. 

Inhabited  Houses  in  the  Metropolis. — A 
return  has  been  issued  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  of  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  in  the  metropolis  in  the  years  1851  and 
1871:  — In  1851  the  number  of  houses  was 
306,086.  The  population  of  the  metropolis  in 
1851  was  estimated  at  2,363,405.  In  1856  the 
rateable  annual  value  of  the  metropolis  was 
11,283,663?.,  the  average  value  of  each  house 
being  361.  17s.  3d.  In  1871  the  inhabited 
houses  numbered  419,642.  It  will  thus  bo  seen 
that  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  number 
of  houses  increased  to  the  extent  of  113,556. 
In  1871  the  population  of  the  metropolis  was 
3,266,987.  In  1876  the  rateable  annual  value 
amounted  to  28,111,313Z.,  the  average  value  of 
each  house  being  estimated  at  551.  Is.  5d.  For 
the  current  year  (1878)  the  rateable  annual 
value  of  property  in  the  metropolis  had  been 
set  down  at  23,469,970?. 

Hydro-Geological  Map. — Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson, 
architect,  the  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Districts 
of  Alnwick  and  the  neighbourhood,  has  prepared, 
with  much  pains,  as  well  as  ai'tistic  skill,  a 
Hydro-Geological  Map  of  the  Districts  with 
which  he  is  officially  connected.  It  shows  the 
entire  sources,  and  resources,  of  water  and 
water-supply.  Wo  do  not  know  that  a simi- 
larly comprehensive  water-map  of  a large 
district  has  ever  been  before  attempted.  Local 
water-supplies  are  too  generally  considered  by 
“authorities”  piecemeal  for  want  of  compre- 
hensive information  on  the  subject.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Geological  Survey  Department 
may,  in  future,  include  details  of  Springs  and 
sources  of  water  iu  the  geological  maps  of  the 
country.  It  would  have  been  well  if  wo  had  had 
“ hydro-geological  maps  ” of  the  euthe  kingdom 
made  years  ago. 

Accident.' — Dr.  Hardwicke  has  held  an 
inquiry  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Tavern^  Cale- 
douian-road,  as  to  the  death  of  William  Janies 
Wisdom,  37,  of  29,  Summers-road,  Portsmouth. 
The  deceased,  a carpenter,  came  up  to  London 
from  Portsmouth  a fortnight  ago  for  work,  and 
was  engaged  by  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Burt, 
builders  and  contractors,  who  are  erecting  a new 
infirmary  in  the  Archway-road,  Highgate.  On 
Wednesday  in  last  week  the  deceased  was  en- 
gaged in  fixing  struts  between  the  joists,  when 
he  put  his  foot  on  a temporary  strut,  which  gave 
way,  and  the  deceased  foil  down  to  the  gi'ound, 
15  ft.  beneath.  He  received  a fracture  of  the 
skull,  from  which  he  died  ou  the  following  day. 
The  juiy  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental 
death.” 

New  Chiirch  at  Bow. — T!io  ceremony  of 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  tlie  new  church 
of  St.  Paul’s,  in  St.  Stephen’s-road,  Roman-road, 
Old  Ford,  was  performed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Allcroft. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Early  French,  and 
the  church  is  designed  to  hold  about  740  persons, 
the  cost  being  between  7,000?.  and  8,000?.  The 
architects  of  the  new  structure  are  Messrs. 
Newman  & Billing,  of  Soutliwark  ; and  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Wood,  of  Milo-end. 

Desigfns  for  Plate. — As  -vvill  be  seen  by  an 
advertisement  in  another  part  of  our  paper,  the 
drawings  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  for 
designs  for  plate,  are  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Architectural  Museum,  Westminster. 


Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre.  — Sir 

Delighted  as  I was  on  Saturday  last  with  the 
performance  of  “Diplomacy”  at  this  theatre, 
where  refinement  of  language  is  the  chief  attrac- 
tion, I was  somewhat  disapjiointed  to  hear  now 
and  then  such  bad  grammar  as  the  following  : — 
“If  everybody  had  their  way”;  “he  don’t”; 
“nor  me”  for  “nor  I”;  “one  or  the  other” 
for  another,  where  several  things  are  mentioned  j 
“ it  was  him” ; and  so  on.  The  actors,  who  com- 
mand so  much  praise,  wOl  surely  take  some 
trouble  to  remove  such  blots  in  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  piece. — J.  B. 

The  Midland  Land  and  Investment 
Corporation. — The  success  of  this  association 
seems  almost  too  great.  At  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  to  be  held  on  the 
28th  inst.,  the  directors  will  state  that  J thel 
balance  of  profit  is  34,165?.  8s.  7d.,  and  wil 
recommend  that  this  amount  be  appropriated 
as  follows : — 

To  pay  a dividend  at  the  rata  of  161.  per 


cent,  (free  of  income-tax)  £8,767  12  6 

To  carry  to  the  reserve  fund  (thus 

raising  this  fund  to  100, OOOL) 23,200  0 f) 

To  carry  to  the  next  account 2,207  16  2 


New  Railway  and  Tramway  Bills. — 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  all  the 
railway,  canal,  tramway,  gas,  and  water  Bills  of 
the  session  of  1878  has  been  issued  as  a Parlia- 
mentary  paper.  The  total  number  of  Bills  is 
217,  with  a proposed  capital  of  42,263,179?.  It 
is  proposed  to  constnict  674  miles  of  railway 
and  118  miles  of  tramways. 

Amber  Ornaments  and  Figtires.  — A 
number  of  correspondenta  ask  for  farther  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  If  the  writer  of  the- 
paragraph  has  any  to  give  we  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  it. 

Cleopatra’s  Needle  has  safely  arrived  in  th& 
Thames,  and  is  now  berthed  in  one  of  the  basins 
of  the  East  India  Docks. 

Town-hall,  Cheater. — The  architect  was 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lynn,  R.H.A.,  not  Mr.  Watexhouso 
as  accidentally  stated  in  our  last. 

Child’s  Bank. — The  new  building  is  to  be- 
erected,  we  understand,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
John  Gibson. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  two  detached  resideneea  at  Piper’s- 
green,  Kingebury,  for  Mr.  A.  O.  Crooke.  Mr.  Shoppee, 
architect : — 


Whiteley 

Axford 

£2,476 

2,345 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lin  fie  Id  

2,338 

0 

0 

Green  4 King 

2,169 

0 

0 

Langmead  4 Way 

2,141 

0 

0 

Brail!  4 Co 

2,140 

0 

0 

Gibson  Bros 

2.067 

0 

0 

Hardy 

2,060 

0 

0 

2,044 

0 

u 

Donuo 

1,981 

0 

0 

Mattock  Bros 

1,891 

0 

0 

Parker  4 Evans  

1,764 

0 

0 

For  workshops,  &c.,  for  Messrs,  Wendover  & Co.^ 
Hanover-street,  Portsea.  ,Mr.  B.  Wendover,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messra.  Hovenden,  Heath,  & 
Berridge 

Credit  for  old 
material. 


Cooper 

Johns  

....£1,800  .... 
....  1,600  ..., 

£30 

Bramble  Bros 

,...  1,495  .... 



Lawrence  

....  1,470  .... 

25 

LightBros 

....  1.466  .... 

30 

Burbidge  (accepted)  ... 

...  1,435  .... 

20 

For  alterations  to  old  hoose,  and  building  west  wing  ah 
Bishop’s  Down  Grove,  Tonbridge  Weiia,  for  me  mshop’s 
Down  Grove  Spa  and  Hydropathic  Company  (Limited), 


r.  ai.  X;awreuce  uaiey,  aroniceci:— 

Bayes  Bros.  & Allen  £4,058  0 0 

Straege  s Bone 3,990  0 0 

Gallard&Son 3,926  10  6 


WilJicombe  & Oakley  (accepted)  3,800  0 0 


For  building  residence  at  Frant,  near  Tunbridge  Wells^ 
for  Mr.  T.  Hanson  Lewis.  Mr,  M.  Lawrence  Caley,. 
architect 

Gallard  & Son  £3,790  0 0 

Strange  & Sons 3,762  13  0 

Wheatley ...  3,608  0 0 

Willicombe  &,  Oakley 3,263  0 0 

Bayes  Bros.  & Allen  3,245  0 0 

Beale  & Son  (error) 2,639  0 0 


For  polling  down  old  premises  and  building  new  shop 
and  house  in  High-atreet,  Tonbridge,  for  Messrs.  Wight- 
wick  & Son.  Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Caley,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Thos.  Ladds: — 

Dove..... ..£3,899  0 0 

Bayoe  Bros.  & Allen  3,582  0 0 

Punnett  & Sons  (accepted)  3,432  0 0 

Clements  & Wallis  3,396  0 0 

Gallard  & Son  3.394  0 0 

Wheatley  3,267  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  chapels  and  a lodge  in  the  new 
cemetery,  for  the  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Longton. 
Mr,  A.  Hardwicke,  architect: — 

Johnson  £3,156  0 0 

H.  4 E.  Inskip 2,784  0 0 

Rowley  & Lynei  2,400  0 U 
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For  alterationa  and  cabinet-work  to  Frankfort  Arms 
public-house,  Harrow-road,  Paddington.  Mr.  G.  G. 
Perry,  architect 

l^'heelar £od.i  0 0 

Laroble  491  0 0 

Bonles  493  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker  427  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a disinfecting  station  for  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  Borough  of  Loogton.  Mr,  A.  Hardeicke, 
architect  : — 

Beonion £23)  0 0 

CoUis  225  0 0 

H.  AR.  iQskip 195  0 0 

Barrey  170  0 0 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

B.  Son  a Co.  (ve  cannot  aulit).— C.  C.  H.  (a  notice  alreaJf  In 
type).— Sobiciiber.  Cork  (apply  to  the  Bociely  of  AiU,  Adelplti).— 
C G.— J.  O.-W,  F.  8 — W.  C.— E.-W.  C.  A.-H.  H.-E.  3.— J.  B.- 
1 W -T  P.— W.  G -W.  H,  F.— B.  B.  S.-3  H -B.  a B.-B.  4 T.— 
I R.-C.— C.  H.  A.-H.  M.  C.— T.  M.  H.-C  Sou  4 P-— tt.  4 Ca- 
5.  J.  8.-W.  S.  yf.—V.  C.—W.  B — B.-W.  H.  L.— O.  P. 

Vf»  are  eotapelltd  to  deoUne  potnUnc  oat  bucks  and  flrtni 

iddroSHM. 

All  sUtements  of  laots.  llsU  ol  tanden,  4c.  mast  be  accompanied 
by  tb«  uame  and  addreas  ol  tbe  sender,  not  neceaaarily  loi 
pnblieatluB, 

Nora  —The  responstblUty  o<  signed  artlclM,  and  papers  read  at 


’ For  detached  rilU  at  Dolwich,  for  Mr.  G.  Paulin. 
Meeers.  Baynes  A 8bum,  architects:— 

Langmead  A Wav £1,183  12  0 

Broeu 1,154  0 0 

BraggihS 1,070  0 0 


For  new  premises,  London-street,  Reading,  for  Mr.  Jos. 
Long.  Messrs.  Brown  A Albury,  architects 

FUeviood  laceepted)  £2,-500  0 0 

Smith  and  Ironfoundar' $ Work. 

Williams  (accepted)  £271  0 0 

Plumber  and  Fainter'e  Work. 

Millington  (accepted) £349  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  schools  for  the  parish  ofSt.  Matthew, 
Bilverhill,  8t.  leonaid's-on-Sea.  Messrs.  Fowler  A HilJ, 
architects  ; — 

H.  A C.  flnghes  (accepted)  £1,280  0 0 


For  new  hotel,  Bridge-atreet,  Northampton.  Mr.  8.  J. 
Newman,  architect;  — 

Loveday  £5,700  0 0 

Dnnkley 5,2-53  0 0 

Coeford  6,231  0 0 

Clayson  A Sharman 4,880  0 0 

Watkin  (accepted) 4,340  0 0 

For  tbe  completion  of  a pair  ofvillss  in  the  Underbill- 
road,  Lordship-lane,  Dulwich,  for  Mr.  George  Panlin. 
Messrs.  Raynes  A Sham,  architects  : — 

Brown  (accepted)  £761  0 0 

Accepted  for  two  cottages  to  be  erected  on  the  Canter, 

bury. road,  Folkestone,  Kent,  for  Mr.  J,  Sharp,  Mr, 
Bnrgess  J.  Reeve,  architect 

Excavator,  Bricklayer,  Maeon,  Slater,  and  Plaelerer'e 
Work. 

Keeler £13*10  0 


Carpenter  and  Joiner' e Work. 

Reason  £135 

Plumber,  Olaxier,  and  Painler't  Work. 
Mempes £13  c 


0 0 


t,  ol  coo 


I,  viih  tbe  sulbon. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADYERTISEMEiNTS. 

SITUATIONS  TACAJfT,  PARTNBK9HIP8.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TBAUB.  AND  OENKBAL  aOVBBIWBSIBNTS. 

Six  I’nea  (ehuut  flfly  vorda)  or  ubder dt.  M. 

Bach  addiUoDil  liue  (about  teu  word*) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  ul  Tnuls  AdveitioeioauU,  also  f>'C  Special  Advor- 
tUeoiBucs  oil  truut  PMC.  Coiopetitious,  Coutrae'*,  Soles  by  Auciiou, 
40.  may  be  obtained  on  appliosUou  to  the  Pablisnu. 

BITUATIUSS  WaNTBD, 

POUR  UBm(abentTHlBTY  words)  or  ttuder 2a  SJ. 

Boob  oddltienal  lint  (abont  ten  words) Os.  dd. 

REPLIR8  TO  ADVERT13BMENTB. 

Adressed  Box , OBlc*  of  " The  Builder," 

C^Doi  be  forwarded,  but  must  In  all  coses  be  calUd/ar,  and  the 
Offit-e  Receipt  produced. 

THB  CHARGE  POR  A BOX  IB  AS  UNDER 

For '■  Situations  Wanted '■  AdTerllseioenU  3-1.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  13  AB30LUTELY  NKCBSSiBY. 

Btsuipe  muif  nof  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Mousy  Order,  payable  at  the  P-st-offlee,  Ktiig-alieei, 
Ooveut-eardMi  W C to  DOUGLAS  FOURUKINIEB.  Publuher,  od- 
dreaiwd  to  No.  43.  Catherine-street,  W.a 
Adver'Isements  for  the  current  week's  issne  must  reach  the  offles 
before  TUKtSB  o'clock  p.m  on  THURSDAY. 

Tbe  Publlsber  cannot  be  responsible  for  TB3TIUQNTALS  left  at 
tbs  Ufllce  In  reply  to  Adrertisements,  and  stranily  recommeuoi  tuat 
COPlkS  ONLY  should  be  sent. 

TEEMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  nUILDEtt"  Is  supplied  direct  from  tbe  Offliia  to  residents  in 
any  part  oi  tbe  UulUd  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  19s.  per  annum. 
Prepaid.  Hemlttaueee  payable  oe  above. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

CL0TH-CA8B3  for  binding  the  Nnmbersare  now  ready,  price  2i.  8 
each  ; also 

eUBSCEIBBRS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  eent  to  the  Offlee,  will 
bound  at  a c«t  oi  3s.  Sd.  each, 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  shoo  and  premises  — 
High-itreet,  Hythe,  Kent  (exclusive  of  painting),  for 
Mr.  D.  Walter.  Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied:  — 

Holdom  £6-50  0 0 

Hoad  6n0  0 0 

Prebble  e95  0 0 

Bn’ler 6K5  0 0 

Amos  539  0 0 

Payn  (accepted)  410  0 0 

For  completing  residence  in  the  Brockman-road,  Folke- 
etone,  Kent  (exclusive  of  drainage),  for  Mr  W.  Tite. 
Messrs.  Burgers  A Reeve,  srohiteciB.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Slade  (accepted) £295  10  6 


BatE  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6t3 ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsliam,  WiltB.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyseel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
‘White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air.Propeller,  for  the 
iabrodaction  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell- 
ings, <&c. 

The  machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent-etreet,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  ooneists  of  a dram  with  a 
doable  eet  of  fane,  which  are  worked  by  a fly- 
wheel  placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle 
as  fans.  Tbe  motive  for  this  Sy-wheel  is  arrived 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  onto 
it,  oaueiug  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revolve 
wish  great  velocity  J the  air  parsing  through  the 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feet  per  minute, 
if  deeired,  according  to  size  of  apparatos. 

N.B. — The  above  maobine  may  be  uaed  either 
as  an  exhauster  orinjeoti^,  as  may  be  preferred, 
or  both  objects  oombiKed. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireolay  Burners  for 
Gas  Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees 
of  the  Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Con- 
servstories,  &o. 

Desigoers  and  MaDufaotarers  of  Laeps  and 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Queen’e-road,  Bavs- 
water,  W.  [Advt.] 

Smeaton’s  Patent  Concealed  Supply 
Tip-np  Basins,  and  Door-Action  'CTxinals, 

ifec.,  are  simple  and  efficient  in  action. 

SMEATON’S  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  of 
SOIL-PIPES  is  the  only  system  that  effec- 
tually cuts  off  all  communication  with  the 
sewer  or  drain.  Can  bo  fixed  with  or  without 
traps. 

Smeaton’s  Improved  W.C.  Scats,  Bath  Frames, 
Lavatory  Fronts,  &c.,  made  to  any  design. 

Show  Rooms,  9 and  10,  Wych-streot,  where 
all  good  scan  be  seen  in  action.  Prices  free  on 
application. — [Advt.] 


A New  and  ScientiRc  Cure  for  Smoky 
Cliimneys. — Tested  and  found  successful. — 
Cox’s  Spring  Cap  Chimney  Terminal  or  Wind 
Guard.  The  cap  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  and  stops  the  down-dranght,  while  the 
under  caps  allow  the  smoke  to  escape.  Made 
in  Stout  Zinc,  386.  Manufactured  by  EWART 
& SON,  346,  Euston-road,  N.W. — [Advt.] 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  13  and  15,  Westboorne- 
grnve,  Bayswater,  for  Mr.  Henry  Dobb.  Mr.  W.  S. 
WiiberingtoD,  architect : — 

Mark  £I,88'1  0 0 

Drew  1,&0-)  10  0 

Somerville  A Smith 1,705  9 0 

Lascellea 1,664  0 0 


For  Congregational  church  and  schools,  Pohn-bill, 
Birmingham.  Messrs.  Bidlake  A Fleeming,  architects:— 

Hughes £12,273  0 0 

Barnsley  A Sons 12,161  0 0 

Ho'sley  Bros 11,891  0 0 

Barker  A Son 11,855  0 0 

Garlick..,.  11.445  0 0 

B-rinett....  11,432  0 0 

W'lson  A Son 11,272  0 il 

Nel.-on  11,193  0 0 

Dawson  A B'adoey  11,028  0 0 

Horem»u  A t.;o.  (accepieu) 10,973  0 0 


Aspbalie. — The  Seysael  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalts  Company  (Mr.  fl.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  ooorses.  rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tno-rooma.  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


VlICHELMOHl':  & REAP, 


0 CHARLES  ©CO LLINCESe  PATEMT^O-j 

•40LLXN«4K’t*  PATENT  HINGES, 
LEVER,  p(0REVV,&  BARREL  BOLTS, 

IMPBOVED  GArB  FlTTlNGt"  ol  »T*ry  DeaulptlOB. 

AbA,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
LONDDN.  R.K. 


Whicland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tiot,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  deivery. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenakire. — [A  dvt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sous,  DiKiks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  RUOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  ! 

No.  34  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illastrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. —DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

AETIFICIAl  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Eactorj,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.C. 

N.B.— DIAGRAMS  ANT)  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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Satuuiat,  FssauART  2,  18;8. 


ILLUSTKATIOSrS. 

Block  Plan  of  Cottage  Propertj,  PederoaB-atreet,  Briatol . . 1^2 

Baptiat  Chapel,  Bingley.— Mr.  F.  Bartram  Payton,  A'chitect ^ 

KDightsbridge  Barracka  : Elevation  next  the  Park,  ehowiog  Officers’  Qaartera “ Eievatioa’ DesT'thrKniBhtabrid'seV 
road;  Elevation  next  the  Park;  Ground  Plan. — Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  Architect 112,  113 
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Works  
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On  and  Aboxd  our 
Roads. 


INTER  Las  broagLt 
us  its  usual  train  of 
street  miseries.  To 
judge  from  the  post- 
ing of  two  traffic- 
takers  on  Waterloo 
Bridge,  the  munici- 
pal authorities  are 
about  to  propose 
some  alteration  in 
our  streets.  Most 
likely,  indeed,  the 
energies  of  the  City 
Fathers  are  chiefly 
/I  jl  directed  to  the  task 

of  making  thesouth- 
em  entrance  to  their  ^ 
dominion  follow  the  j 
example  of  the  wes-  j 
tern,  by  toppling ' 
do'wn  Loudon  Bridge  [ 
as  well  as  Temple ! 
Bar.  The  result,  ! 
however,  on  the ' 
traffic  will  be  ob- ' 
viously  different  in  j 
the  two  cases.  A 
more  uninterrupted  entrance  will  be  afforded ' 
from  the  line  of  the  Strand,  through  the  area ' 
on  which  the  tower  of  the  Now  Law  Courts 
already  casts  a portentous  frown.  But  the 
only  persons  who  will  bo  benefited  by  the  | 
throwing  more  weight  on  the  exactly-balanced 
piles  of  Rennie’s  closely-calculated  foundations, 
will  bo  the  proprietors  of  the  two  neighbouring 
railway  bridges,  for  whom  the  City  authorities 
(so  that  Parliament  permits)  are  preparing  a 
lucrative  God-send.  It  ought  to  be  unnecessary, 
and  we  fear  that  it  will  bo  useless,  in  this  year 
of  confusion  of  councils,  to  call  attention  anew 
to  the  fact  that  the  Southwark  abutment  of 
London  Bridge  was  on  the  move  under  the  very 
eye  of  its  engineer,  as  will  be  found  duly  detailed 
in  his  biography ; that  it  only  stopped  after 
the  level  of  the  masonry  had  been  seriously 
disturbed;  that  the  deepening  of  the  river  since 
1830  must  have  tended  rather  to  diminish  than 
to  increase  the  stability  of  the  piles;  and  that 
if  more  weight  be  thrown  on  the  area  of  the 
present  foundations,  there  is  very  good  reason 
to  fear  a catastrophe.  This,  however,  is  beside 
the  point  t-o  which  we  now  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers, — a point  from  which 
onr  own  thoughts  have  been  for  the  moment 
diverted  by  the  vision  of  those  two  menacing 
individuals,  armed  each  with  a pocket-book, 
shivering  in  the  river  fog. 

For  more  years  past  than  we  care  to  count, 
tbe  -winter  discomforts  natural  to  the  streets  of 
a city  have  been  aggravated  in  London  by  the 
conduct  of  those  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  roads.  It  is  true  that,  under  oar 


present  system  (or,  rather,  abuse  of  system)  the 
repair  or  relayingofastreet  that  conveys  aheavy 
traffic  is  a grievous  inconvenience  happen  when 
it  may.  Still,  it  has  so  often  occurred  as  almost 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a normal  state  of  things  that 
it  is  just  when  Parliament  meets,  or  when  some 
special  circumstance  attracts  an  unusual  number 
of  visitors  to  London,  that  the  most  wide  and 
thorough  revision  of  the  chief  roadways  has 
been  taken  in  band.  Nor  is  it  to  bo  expected 
that  the  time-honoured  independence  of  different 
dignitaries,  which  usually  leads  the  gas-pcople 
to  lift  their  mains  about  a week  after  a line  of 
street  has  been  newly  paved,  and  the  water- 
company  to  take  up  the  stones  as  soon  as  the 
gas-folk  have  retired,  will  fail  to  be  honoured, 
in  the  breach  of  viability  rather  than  in  the 
observance  of  public  convenience,  in  the  dark 
months  of  early  1878. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of 
traffic  which  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan 
District  Railways  have  taken  off  the  streets, 
the  pressure  on  the  roadway  system  of  Loudon 
is  more  severe  than  any  with  which  it  can 
bo  compared.  Nor  is  this  all.  That  pressure  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  is  likely  to  increase, 
with  that  normal  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  metropolis  which  has  been  found  to  bo  at  a 
rate  which  doubles  in  forty  years.  As  a general 
rule,  in  England,  our  improvements  are  partial, 
unconnected,  and  made  by  rule  of  thumb.  It  is 
probable  that  a very  largo  amount  of  time, 
money,  and  vexation  would  bo  spared  if  we 
could  impart  a little  of  that  German  phlegm 
which  enables  our  Northern  cousins  to  study  in 
silence,  for  the  lifetime  of  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, the  main  problems  of  social  life,  and  then 
to  astonish  the  world  by  a quiet  and  irresistible 
conversion  of  the  result  of  their  meditations 
into  concrete  form.  Nor,  if  we  took  a leaf  from 
our  French  neighbours,  and  laid  down  primary 
conditions,  from  which  are  to  be  deduced  general 
laws,  and  later,  individual  applications  of  these 
laws,  might  it  prove  altogether  undesirable. 
That,  however,  is  by  the  bye.  We  call  ourselves 
a practical  people.  The  truth  is  that  we  are 
apt  to  consider  time  spent  in  taking  counsel, 
without  in  the  meanwhile  putting  our  hands  to 
any  work,  to  be  lost.  We  must  be  doing, — 
doing  something, — rather  than  waiting  to  learn 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  this  way  wo  collect  a vast  amount 
of  experience,  positive  as  well  as  negative  ; nor 
is  the  latter  kind  of  experience  to  be  despised. 
It  is,  of  course,  better  to  ascertain  a successful 
application  of  some  new  method  than  to  prove 
its  failure.  Bub  the  failure  is,  in  itself,  instruc- 
tive; and  its  due  record  may  prevent  dozens  and 
hundreds  of  inventors  from  wasting  their  brain- 
power  in  following  tbe  same  tempting  path, 
which  ends  unfortunately  in  swamp. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a striking  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  public  and  permanent  in- 
formation  of  great  value  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  efforts  of  individuals,  or  associations  of  in- 
dividuals to  carryout  their  own  mercantile  opera- 
tions, that  on  tbe  lat  of  February,  1877,  there 


; were  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  separate  portion^ 
j of  asphalte  pavement,  and  fifty-four  separate 
j portions  of  wood  pavement,  laid  in  the  City  of 
I London  alone.  Of  each  of  these  Mr.  Haywood, 
the  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  has  recorded  the  position,  area  in 
yards,  date  ot  laying,  system  on  which  laid, 
repairs  done  since  it  was  new  laid,  and  present 
condition.  It  is  not  our  present  object  to 
discuss  in  detail  this  excellent  report,  or  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  between  the  different 
competitors  for  public  favour,  especially  those 
who  may  be  thought  to  run  a neck-and-neck 
race.  Our  wish  is  rather  to  regard  the  subject 
in  block  ; to  divide  it  into  intelligible  chapters  ; 
and  to  ascertain  what  light  may  thus  be  cast  on 
tbe  important  question, — “ What  kind  of  paving 
is,  all  things  considered,  the  beat  forth©  streets 
of  London  ?” 

The  street  mileage  of  London,  exclusive  of  the 
City,  and  of  extra  parochial  districts,  is  given  by 
Mr.  Firth,  in  Lis  bulky  volumuo  on  “ Municipal 
London,”  at  1,410  miles.  The  rateable  value 
of  the  property  thus  accommodated  was,  in 
1873,  nearly  18,000,0001.  sterling.  The  area  in 
statute  acres  is  75, ’190.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses,  in  1871,  was  419,642.  Those  latter 
totals,  however,  include  the  City  acreage  of 
650  acres,  and  the  number  of  9,236  inhabited 
houses  in  the  City.  The  rateable  value  of  these 
was,  in  1S71,  2,530,8681. ; giving  a total  rateable 
value  for  London  of  20,509,437.  The  paving 
expenditure  (still  exclusive  of  the  City),  for  the 
years  from  1856  to  1875,  was  3,038,406  ; or  iu 
round  numbers  300,0001.  per  annum.  The  cost 
of  sewers,  sanitary,  and  other  improvements 
during  the  same  period,  was  6,067,2281.,  or 
about  double  the  paving  expenditure.  The 
street  mileage  of  the  City  is  not  given  by  Mr. 
Firth  ; but  in  1866  Mr.  Heywood  reported  that 
there  existed  fifty  miles  of  public  way,  of 
which  the  carriageway  area  amounted  to 
390,200  square  yards,  the  footway  to  309,018, 
and  thus  the  total  area  to  699,278  superficial 
yards,  which  is  equal  to  144’4  acres,  or  to 
nearly  one-fourth  (actually  ’221)  of  the  total 
area  of  the  City.  We  thus  attain  a total  street 
mileage  of  1,460  miles  for  the  metropolis,  a 
figure  which,  in  the  more  sparsely-peopled 
districts,  wOl  hereafter  be  somewhat  augmented. 
Exclusive  of  the  City,  London  pays  rather  more 
than  273.  per  yard  run  per  annum  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  roads  and  streets. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  recall  the  fol- 
lowing facts : — Tlie  greater  London  of  the 
Registrar-General  contained,  in  1876,  4,250,000 
souls,  in  round  numbers  ; it  covered  an  area  of 
698  square  miles.  Tbe  incidence  of  local  taxa* 
tion  per  head  on  tbe  population  was  SOs.  per 
annum.  -Out  of  that  every  Londoner  paid  as 
follows : — For  gas,  17s.  3d. ; for  water,  6s.  6d. ; 
for  poor-rate,  93.  3d. ; for  local  district  board- 
rates,  7s.  8d.  ; for  metropolitan  police,  78.  8d. ; 
fur  corporation  and  commissioners  of  sewers  for 
the  City,  Is.  3d. ; for  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  2s. ; for  coal  and  wine  dues,  Is.  8d. ; 
and  for  the  London  School  Board,  7d-  This 
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rateable  division,  per  bead  of  tbe  popalation,  of 
the  large  sum  of  8,6i5,863L,  which,  in  187-i, 
was  levied  by  the  rates  of  the  metropolis,  will 
be  of  value  as  an  index  when  any  increase  is 
proposed  as  to  either  of  the  items  which  go  to 
make  up  the  annual  charge. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  with  reference 
to  that  cleansing  of  the  streets  to  which  we 
have  to  call  attention,  that  while  the  average 
outflow  from  the  metropolitan  sewers  is  628, OOj 
metric  tons  per  diem,  the  outflow  in  a wet  day 
is  raised  to  897,000  metric  tons.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  been  calculated  that  of  the  water 
Bent  in  to  London  by  the  water  companies, 
amounting  to  520,000  metric  tons  per  diem, 
18,000  have  escaped  by  evaporation  or  surface 
drainage  into  tbe  rivers.  The  capacity  of  the 
drainage  works,  owing  to  their  being  constructed 
to  carry  off  the  rainfall  as  well  as  the  regular 
water-supply,  is  55  per  cent,  more  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  requisite,  and  the  \Yeekly 
cost  of  the  pumping  exceeds  by  23  per  cent, 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  required. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  pavements,  which  has  liitherto  been 
too  often  regarded  as  the  sole  question  by  the 
authorities,  is,  of  course,  the  first  which  requires 
examination.  From  the  recently  - xuiblished 
volume  on  “ Roads  and  Streets,”  by  Messra. 
Law  & Clark,  wo  learn  that  the  highest 
annual  cost  of  a macadamised  street  has 
amounted  (in  PiccadiUy,  1870)  to  as  much  as 
from  3d.  aud  6d.  to  -Is.  per  square  yard.  Over 
an  average  of  eight  portions  of  heavily-traversed 
roadway,  comprising  Parliament-street,  Bridge- 
Btreet  iVostminstor,  Regent-street,  and  Picca- 
dilly, between  1854  and  1876,  an  average  cost 
is  stated  of  28.  7id.  jicr  square  yard  of  roadway 
per  annum.  In  an  extreme  case  a wear  of  as 
much  as  7 in.  of  road-metal  is  indicated  in  a 
year.  On  123^  miles  of  macadamised  road  in 
the  suburban  highways  of  the  metropolis,  on  the 
Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  in  1855,  the  cost 
was  not  more  than  7i(l.  per  square  yard  per 
annum.  The  difforonco  is  of  course  clue  to  the 
relative  amounts  of  traffic  thrown  on  the  roads. 
On  an  examination  of  the  macadamised  road  in 
the  Mall,  in  St.  James’s  Park,  mentioned  by  the 
last-named  authority,  under  citation  from  a 
work  by  Mr.  Mitchel,  on  ” A New  Mode  of 
Constructing  the  Surface  of  the  Streets  aud 
Thoroughfares  of  Lrnidon  and  other  great  Cities,” 
it  was  found  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  crust  was 
composed  of  mud  and  sand,  including  fragments 
of  stone,  not  more  than  3-16th8  in.  thick.  Nine- 
tenthaof  the  cost  of  maintaining  a macadamised 
road  is  incurred  iu  the  purchase  of  road-metal. 
This  may  be  taken,  if  it  be  Guernsey  granite,  at 
ISs.  per  ton  delivered  on  the  road.  Tims  wo  find 
that  in  lines  of  such  constant  traffic  as  that 
which  follows  the  Regent-street  and  Parliament- 
street  coui'se,  nearly  onc-third  of  a cubic  yard  of 
road-metal  j)er  square  yard  of  road  is  ground 
into  mud,  aud  has  to  bo  removed  by  the  scaven- 
gers in  the  course  of  the  year.  On  a 30-ft.  road- 
way this  quantity  amounts  to  5,866  cubic  yards 
per  mile  jjer  annum.  It  may  be  readily  seen 
from  these  figures  why  the  nuisance  of  constant 
repair,  and  constant  formation  of  mud,  is  such 
as  to  render  macadamised  roads  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  urban  traffic.  Tbe  one  thing  in  their 
favour  is  their  comparative  quiet,  as  compared 
with  stone  pitching.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
can  never  be  absolutely  clean,  in  any  weather ; 
and  their  disintegration  is  one  source  from  w'hich 
is  produced  much  of  the  mud  that  is  carried  by 
the  traffic  on  to  pavements  which  might  other- 
wise be  far  cleaner  than  is  actually  the  case. 

Stone  pitching  has  the  advantage  over 
macadamised  roads  in  durability,  cheapness, 
and  cleanliness.  It  has  the  cardinal  disadvan- 
tage of  being  at  once  the  noisiest  and  the  most 
unsafe  of  all  pavements.  In  thoroughly  wet 
weather,  indeed,  granite  is  less  slippery  than 
cither  asplialte  or  wood.  Wc  are  not  in  posses- 
sion  of  comparative  experiments  made  "with 
macadamised  road,  but  they  are  unnecessary,  for 
the  reasons  given  above.  In  a set  of  experi- 
ments made,  during  a period  of  fifty  days,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Haywood,  for  every  horse 
that  fell  on  a wood  pavement  (taking  equal 
numbers  of  horse-miles),  17  fell  ou  asphalte, 
and  2'5  fell  on  granite.  In  looking  at  the  con- 
centrated traffic  of  the  City,  this  single  con- 
sideration is  almost  conclusive.  The  hindrance  to 
business  caused  by  street  stoppages  is  a terrible 
tax,  not  only  on  the  patience,  but  on  tbe  pocket. 
In  Adelaide-place,  London  Bridge,  according  to 
Mr.  Clark,  where  the  road  is  41  ft.  wide,  16,000 
vehicles  pass  in  twelve  hours.  In  Biahopsgate- 
fitreet  Without,  over  a width  of  22  ft.,  8,000 


vehicles  pass  in  the  same  time.  In  Cannon-strect, ' 
over  36  ft.  of  width  12,000  vehicles  pass.  The 
average  is  362  vehicles  per  foot  wide  of  road 
per  diem ; or,  we  would  rather  say,  2,896  vehicles 
per  line,  or  track  of  way,  in  the  twelve  hours. 
This  is  about  four  vehicles  per  minute,  and,  if  the 
-'train  of  traffic  were  unbroken,  allowing  21  ft. 
for  a vehicle,  its  horses,  and  an  interval  for 
.'afety,  would  give  a mean  uninterrupted  speed 
of  aboiit  one  mile  per  hour.  Stoppages,  inter- 
vals,  crossings,  and  irregular  distribution  of 
traffic  during  the  day  may  make  this  arith- 
metical mean  vary  to  four  or  five  times  its 
calculated  value.  As  a rule,  a man  will  make 
more  way  on  foot  in  the  City,  during  hours  of 
business,  notwithstanding  tho  density  of  the 
foot  traffic,  than  he  can  iu  a cab. 

Now,  reverting  to  Mr.  Haywood’s  figures,  we 
find  that,  during  tho  fift>  days  of  liis  observa- 
tions, a horse  fell  for  every  330  miles  travelled 
on  a wooden  pavement.  We  take  this  as  the 
unit,  because  it  is  the  lowest  ratio  of  falls,  and 
is  thus  tho  general  unit  of  safety,  although  an 
“improved  wood  pavement”  is  said  to  be  safer, 
in  tbe  proportion  of  446  to  330.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  accurate  results  from  the  above  facts, 
because  tho  difference  between  the  concentrated 
traffic  at  such  spots  as  we  have  indicated,  and 
the  general  traffic  over  the  fifty  miles  of  City 
roads,  is  not  at  present  calculable.  • Neither  can 
we  tell  the  number  of  horses  entering  the  City, 
uor  tlio  mileage  which  they  make  within  it. 
But  if  we  take  the  before-given  figure  of  2,896 
vehicles,  and  allow  1'5  horses  to  each,  travelling 
lialf  a mile  in  each  direction,  or  one  mile  in  all, 
we  shall  have  4,34-4  horse  miles  per  diem  over 
a single  track  of  road  in  tho  densest  parts  of  the 
thoroughfare.  This  would  give  13'4  falls  in  the 
twelve  hours  on  one  track,  or  53'6  falls  per  day 
over  the  width  of  a 32  ft.  road,  for  half  a mile 
of  tho  safest  pavement.  These  53'6  falls  would 
be  increased  to  131  falls  if  the  pavement  bo  of 
granite.  It  is  less  easy  to  assign  a value  to  each 
fall,  as  to  the  amount  of  intermptiou  it  would 
cause.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  it  is  the 
exception,  rather  than  tho  rule,  for  a horse  to 
fall  so  as  to  block  up  only  his  own  line  of  way. 
Generally  an  accident  stops  two  if  not  three 
lines  of  traffic.  But  if  wc  allow  only  a couple 
of  minutes  for  tho  delay  caused  by  each 
accident,  wo  shall  see  that  a loss  of,  at  tho  very 
least,  twenty-six  minutes  out  of  tho  short 
business  day  will  bo  occasioned  to  the  traveller 
over  the  distance,  given  on  an  average  through 
the  year.  The  tax  that  a slippery  pavement 
thus  imposes  on  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
metropolis, — the  working  time  of  its  busiest 
men, — is  thus  rather  indicated  than  estimated. 
Taking  tho  chief  time  of  business  at  six  hours, 
from  ten  to  four,  53  6 minutes  are  lost  within 
the  half  milo  in  question  on  all  the  width  of  the 
road.  We  before  estimated  the  arithmetical 
mean  speed  of  traffic  at  a mile  per  hour.  In 
two  minutes,  the  period  allowed  fur  stopiiage,  a 
traveller  would  advance  88  yards.  Within  that 
distance  would  occur,  on  the  given  theory,  a 
lino  of  12-6  passengers.  Therefore,  for  tho 
normal  number  of  53'6  falls,  675  persons  would 
lose  two  minutes  each.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an 
under  statement  ; but  wo  are  anxious  to  keep 
within  the  mark.  Tlic  difference,  then,  in  long 
time  between  tho  most  slippery  pavement, 
granite,  and  tho  least  slippery,  wood,  will  he 
equal  to  the  loss  of  two  minutes  a piece  by  1,013 
persons,  or  to  33'4  business  hours  to  one  man. 
Thus  at  least  a business  week  of  somebody’s 
life  is  shown  to  be  wasted  by  every  fall  of  a 
horse, — although  the  loss  is  divided  into  thou- 
sands of  fractions,  each  fraught  with  its  special 
cause  of  irritation,  which  cannot  bo  measured 
by  mere  lapse  of  time. 

After  this  it  is  not  of  very  much  use  to  repeat 
that  the  pitching  of  granite  is  the  cheapest  of 
all  pavements,  not  exceeding  in  anuual  cost  tbe 
price  of  8d.  per  superficial  yard.  Tbe  amount 
of  safety,  indeed,  has  not  been  neglected  in 
an-iving  at  this  price.  The  hardness  and  dura- 
bility of  the  Penmaen  MawT  stone  are  so  far  greater 
than  is  the  case  with  granite,  that  a very  great 
economy  in  the  wear  of  material  would  bo  effected 
by  the  employment  of  the  former  material. 
But  these  very  qualities  of  durability  and  hard- 
ness  render  tbe  stone  in  question  so  excessively 
slippery  that  it  has,  by  common  consent,  been 
laid  aside  for  jiaving  pui'poses.  The  bine 
Guernsey  granite  is  far  from  being  the  hardest, 
even  amongst  granites,  but  it  seems  experi- 
mentally to  have  given  more  satisfaction  than 
any  other  stone.  The  shoe  of  the  horse  meets 
with  that  amount  of  resistance  from  this  stone, 
and  causes  that  amount  of  abrasion,  which  liits 


the  best  limit  of  safety,  on  tho  one  hand,  and 
destruction  of  the  roadway  on  the  other.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  while  8d.  per 
yard  is  a fair  average  price  for  the  maintenance 
of  a granite  pavement,  it  will  not  suffice  for  that 
purpose  where  tho  traffic  is  extraordinary.  In 
Cheapsidc,  Poultry,  Old  Broad-street,  Moorgate- 
street,  and  Lombard-street,  in  1871,  the  average 
total  cost  per  square  j'ard  per  year  came  to 
Is.  7d. ; rising,  iu  Old  Broad-street,  to  2s.  O^d. 
for  a pavement  of  setts  of  3 in.  by  6 in.  of 
Aberdeen  granite.  The  cost  of  a similar  pave- 
ment over  London  Bridge,  for  twenty-one  years, 
averaged  Is.  10  jd.  per  squai'o  yard  per  year. 

Between  asphalte  and  wooden  {)avemcnts, 
avoiding,  as  before  mentioned,  details  as  to 
different  plans,  the  balance  of  expense  does  not 
very  materially  vary.  It  is  probably  slightly 
in  favour  of  the  latter ; and  may  be  taken  for 
either  at  an  average  annual  cost  of  2s.  fid.  per 
square  yard.  The  advantage  of  silence,  w'hich 
both  these  pavements  possess  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  as  compared  with  granite,  may  also 
be  taken  as  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  wood. 
Asphalte  is  remarked  to  become  moro  noisy  the 
older  is  the  roadway,  a fact  that  probably  arises 
from  the  compression  of  the  material  by  traffic. 
On  the  other  hand,  tho  balance  of  cleanliness  is 
apparently  in  favour  of  the  asphalte,  although  it 
is  hy  uo  means  certain  that  it  does  not  contribute 
more  mineral  element  to  the  formation  of  mud 
than  is  the  case  with  the  wood.  But  tho  facility 
of  cleansing,  iu  the  case  of  asphalte,  is  perfect. 
Tho  use  of  a gutta-percha  scraper  or  squeegee 
wdll  keep  butli  footway  and  roadway  iu  ex- 
cellent order  for  a loss  cost  than  that  incurred  by 
tho  far  less  effective  scavenging  of  the  granite 
sets.  And  by  the  turning  of  a jet  of  water 
over  the  roadway,  a purity  may  bo  maintained 
that  is  almost  absolute.  It  must  bo  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that  these  silent  pavements  have  not 
hitherto  had  fail*  play  in  London  as  to  cleanliness. 
So  much  mud  is  brought,  in  wet  and  in  damp 
weather,  from  tho  stone  roads,  whether  pitched 
or  macadamised,  that  tbe  silent  pavemenc  is 
laden  with  mucli  extraneous  matter,  which  is 
not  dno  either  to  its  own  abrasion,  or  to  its 
]iro2Jer  traffic.  Tho  mineral  constituents  of  mud 
from  stone-paved  streets  have  been  found  to 
vary  from  42  per  cent,  in  dry  weather,  to  80  per 
cent  in  wet  weather,  when  the  abrasion  is  the 
greatest.  The  average  is  over  50  per  cent.  It 
is  perhaps  not  to  be  supposed  that  a saving  of 
50  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  mud  formed  would 
bo  effected  by  paving  all  tho  great  thorough, 
fares,  or,  indeed,  all  London,  with  wood.  But 
that  there  would  be  much  less  abrasion,  and  that 
of  a less  unmanageable  material.than  powdered 
granite  from  a wooden  pavement,  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt. 

One  other  feature  has  to  be  regarded,  which 
has  been  almost  absolutely  left  out  of  sight. 
The  effect  of  a great  fire  on  an  asphalte  pave- 
ment would  be  most  formidable.  Wood,  indeed, 
might  suffer,  if  tbe  heat  were  very  great.  But, 
laid  as  x^^'^cment,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
wood  would  do  more  than  char.  Asxjhaltc,  even 
if  it  did  not  burst  into  flame,  or  rise  in  dense 
volumes  of  smoke,  would  become  soft  aud  im- 
passable. In  the  case  of  any  very  serious  con- 
flagration this  consideration  might  prove  to  bo 
of  the  most  signal  importance. 

We  invito  the  independent  consideration  of 
onr  readers  to  the  facts  to  which  wo  have 
endeavoured  to  draw  their  attention.  We  might 
have  gone  into  more  detail  as  to  the  evidence  as 
to  what  is,  as  yet,  the  best  pavement  offered 
to  the  public ; but  we  prefon’ed  to  treat  tho 
question  broadly  on  its  merits,  and  thus  to  steer 
perfectly  clear  of  anything  that  might  resemble 
personal  prepossession,  or  private  favour.  We 
think  it  looks  as  if  tho  future  paving  of  the 
metropolis  must  be  of  wood.  If  that  proposition 
commands  a general  assent,  it  will  be  then  time 
enough  to  discuss  the  best  kind  of  wooden  pave- 
ment. For  quiet,-  -au  element  of  extreme  im- 
portance,— wood  is  the  most  silent.  For  safety 
it  is  the  first  of  all  practicable  materials ; for 
macadam  is  not  one  of  these  for  a concentrated 
traffic.  In  cleanliness  it  is  exceeded  only  by 
asi)balte.  Durability  comes  under  the  question  of 
price.  As  to  this,  while  the  average  cost  of  the 
wooden  xiavements  taken  to  and  laid  in  London 
is  from  three  to  four  times  that  of  the  granite 
sets,  that  comparison  does  not  show  the  subject 
in  a right  light ; for  it  is  comparing  the  cost  of 
wood,  in  places  where  tho  traffic  is  usually  very 
great,  with  that  of  stone  over  a larger  average 
of  road.  But  when  we  look  at  thoroughfares 
of  very  heavy  traffic,  we  find  the  disparity 
of  price  diminishes  very  much.  Thus  the  s one- 
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paving  over  London  Bridge  costs  60  per  cent,  of 
the  prices  given  (as  actually  resulting  from  ex- 
perience) for  wood.  In  Old  Broad-street,  as  wo 
have  seen,  it  costs  more.  If  to  the  consideration 
of  the  money  value  of  time  saved,  and  of  cleanli- 
ness improved,  by  the  use  of  wood,  bo  added 
that  of  the  saving  of  nervous  distress  caused  by 
the  absence  of  noise,  we  think  it  is  apparent 
which  way  the  balance  leans.  To  indicato  that 
tendency  i.s  the  limit  of  the  function  of  the 
public  writer.  Ho  is  most  happy  when  he  has 
no  need  to  express  an  opinion  of  his  own  ; but 
when  ho  is  satisfied  that  ho  has  so  fairly  pro- 
duced the  facts  of  the  case,  whichever  way  they 
tend,  that  the  formation  of  the  definitive  judg- 
ment may  bo  a matter  of  mechanical  simplicity. 


BLOTS  IN  BRISTOL. 

Bristotw  is  an  undoubtedly  picturesque  and 
interesting  city,  in  regard  both  to  its  aspect  aud 
its  history  j it  is  also,  like  many  other  places 
which  have  that  character,  very  dirty.  We  only 
here  allude  to  this  feature  in  the  immediate  out- 
ward aspect  of  the  city,  because  when  any  one 
begins  to  consider  Bristol  from  a sanitary  point 
of  view,  that  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  fact 
which  strikes  the  eye, — how  peculiarly  muddy 
the  streets  are,  and  how  begrimed  and  blackened 
many  of  the  building.?.  And  though  there  may 
bo  something  in  the  nature  of  tho  soil  on  which 
it  stands  to  contribute  to  the  extra  dirtiuesa  of 
its  streets,  or  perhaps  in  the  rapid  variations  of 
level  and  consequent  confluence  of  wet  and  dirt 
on  the  lower  levels,  one  feels  that  the  fact  of  a 
town  government  being  content  to  leave  its 
streets  so  unclean  is  indicative  of  other  things, 
less  immediately  apparent,  some  of  which  we 
propose  to  touch  upon. 

Tho  fact  is  that  Bristol,  for  a city  which  has 
had  a name  in  history  for  riots  and  seditious 
outbreaks,  seems  at  this  present  moment  to  bo 
one  of  tho  most  “conservative'’  places  in  tho 
kingdom,  if  we  take  that  term  to  imply  a 
general  tendency  to  be  content  with  things  as 
they  are.  We  are  fully  aware  that  very  large 
sums  have  been  spent  within  the  last  ten  years 
in  improving  thoroughfares,  and  that  a certain 
number  of  the  citizens  are  most  munificent  sub- 
Boribers  to  such  works  as  the  new  nave  of  the 
cathedral ; but  the  large  body  of  the  inhabitants 
require  to  be  awakened  to  the  necessity  for  some 
improvements  of  a more  practical  nature.  The 
official  authorities  of  the  city  appear  to  be 
dilatory  or  divided  in  their  counsels  in  re- 
gard to  a])plying  the  machinery  of  reform,  for: 
Bristol  has  as  yet  made  no  step  towards  putting 
into  operation  tho  provisions  of  such  a measure 
as  the  Arti.saus’  Dwellings  Act,  in  furtherance 
of  any  practical  improvements,  though  tho  city 
is  exactly  one  of  those  for  wliich  this  and  other 
Acts  of  the  same  tendency  would  seem,  in  regard 
to  their  spirit  at  least,  to  have  been  specially 
framed.  The  very  circumstances  which  com- 
bine to  give  Bristol  its  picturesque  character  also 
couduco  to  make  it  a place  much  in  need  of 
modern  improvements.  It  is  one  of  those  toTiuis 
wliich  have  gi’own  up  spontaneously,  and  in 
accordance  with  no  plan,  following  the  irregu- 
larities and  declivities  of  its  site  ; a place  where 
no  street  is  at  right  angles  to  another,  and  which 
is  full  of  narrow  crooked  lanes,  and  dark  obscure 
corners,  where  old  neglected  houses  hang 
together  higgledy-piggledy,  and  blacken  and 
decay  and  become  filthy  and  unwholesome,  out 
of  sight  and  hearing  of  those  who  do  not  go  to 
look  for  them.  And  when  it  came  to  our  ears 
. that  some  public-spirited  persons  in  Bristol  were 
making  efforts,  in  their  capacity  as  private  in- 
dividuals, to  induce  tho  authorities  to  apply  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  without  delay  in  regard 
to  two  or  tlu’oc  large  blocks  of  property  of  very 
objectionable  character,  aud  in  other  ways  to 
inaugm’ate  public  improvements  of  both  moral 
and  material  imjjortance,  and  that  so  far  they 
had  failed  to  receive  any  support  from  official 
sources,  wo  felt  moved  to  look  for  ourselves  into 
the  state  of  things  and  give  help  where  help 
seemed  to  be  wanted.  We  will  therefore  briefly 
describe  what  we  saw  for  ourselves  in  a morn- 
ing’s ramble  among  the  “ picturesque  ’’  nooks  of 
Bristol. 

Tho  first  plot  we  visited  was  that  between  the 
&ngle  of  Broad-street  and  Wine-street,  two  of  the 
principal  streets  in  the  city ; Wine-street  being,  in 
fact,  the  Cheapside  of  Bristol.  Along  this  space 
there  wriggles  a very  narrow  lane, — Tower-lane, 
*— a paved  footwalk  with  an  open  channel  in  the 
middle,  which  is  said  to  be  unsafe  for  respectable 
people  at  night,  and'  which  is  lined  with  houses 


nearly  all  of  which  are  now  used  for  tho  most 
degrading  and  vicious  purposes.  Some  of  these 
ill-omened  places  belong,  wo  understood,  to  a 
church-vestry  in  the  to-wn  (!),  being  let  for 
three  lives,  and  then  in  tho  process  of  subletting 
coming  down  to  this.*  The  owner  of  two  more 
of  them,  on  his  attention  being  dra^vn  to  tho 
nature  of  his  property,  confessed  that  he  had 
not  had  an  idea  who  or  what  the  tenants  were, 
but  promptly  evacuated  them,  and  there  tho 
houses  stand,  shut  up  and  going  to  pieces.  In 
the  same  row,  on  the  opposite  side,  are  other 
ruined  houses,  some  of  them  iu  immediate 
proximity  to  the  premises  of  one  of  tho  prin- 
cipal hotels  in  the  city,  and  which  seem  to  have 
been  deserted,  or  possibly  condemned  as  unfit 
for  use,  and  are  tumbling  to  pieces, — parts  of 
the  walls  in  great  gaps,  ^vindows  and  frames 
hanging  in  tatters.  The  aspect  of  things  here 
and  in  some  other  parts  of  Bristol  suggests  the 
advisability  of  including  in  bye-laws  relating  to 
building  some  clause  empowering  the  authorities 
to  take  down,  or  to  compel  owners  to  take  down, 
structures  which  have  been  deserted  or  legally 
condemned  as  unfit  for  habitation,  but  which 
the  owner  of  the  property  does  not  choose  to 
rebuild  or  repair.  Thoso  ruined  and  empty 
houses  wo  have  been  speaking  of  are  obviously 
in  too  bad  a condition  to  bo  tenanted,  and  the 
chance  of  reletting  them  after  repair  is  pro- 
bably too  small  to  induce  the  landlord  to  do 
anything  with  them  ; and  so  they  rot  away  till 
they  get  to  a state  to  be  condemned  as  dangerous 
to  public  safety.  But  it  is  in  every  way  bad  for 
a neighbourhood  that  buildings  should  be  allowed 
to  staud  empty  and  going  to  pieces  until  this 
poiut  is  reached.  To  proceed,  however,  with 
our  tonr  of  inspection.  Farther  aloug  Tower- 
lane  we  pass  through  a low  dark  passage  under 
a house,  and  to  tho  loft  down  a narrow  steep 
lane  known  as  Pit  Hay, — just  one  of  those  places 
which  lock  so  well  in  a sketch,  with  old  gabled 
houses  with  overhanging  stories  and  begrimed 
with  age  and  dirt;  they  are  mostly  occupied  as 
shops  or  small  taverns,  apparently  not  other- 
wise than  respectable  in  one  sense,  but  with  a 
dirty  slatternly  look  pervading  them  which  is  iu 
keeping  with  the  general  aspect  of  tho  street. 
At  the  upper  end,  where  we  entered  it  from 
Tower-lauo,  the  old  buildings  overhang  and 
crowd  80  closely  as  to  make  it  a dark  corner 
even  in  broad  daylight.  Turning  left  again  at 
the  bottom  of  Pit  Hay,  wo  come  to  the  ground 
below  and  at  tho  back  of  tho  'rower-lane  pro- 
perty, and,  at  the  end  of  Wcllington-strect  (only 
a back  alley  in  spite  of  its  name),  find  ourselves 
again  amid  a collection  of  houses  of  ill-fame, 
with  exteriors  to  con'espond, — smoke-blackened 
places,  with  windows  and  doors  all  awry,  cement 
coming  off  in  patches,  and  everything  presenting 
as  repelling  an  appearance  as  well  could  be. 

Through  the  neighbourhood  we  have  been 
describing  it  is  tho  object  of  some  of  the  few 
townspeople  (for  they  seem  to  be  a decided 
minority  at  present)  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
curing improvements,  to  get  anew  street  driven, 
which  will  cany  on  the  lino  of  Bridewell-street, 
a broad  thoroughfare  leading  into  the  city  from 
the  north-east  part  of  the  town,  to  meet  Wine- 
street,  providing  a straight  main  route  between 
two  important  points  where  only  a circuitous 
one  is  now  available,  and  breaking  up  and  de- 
molishing at  the  same  time  Tower-lane  and 
Pit  Hay,  with  their  iniquitous  and  squalid  sur- 
roundings. Whether  the  condition  of  the  house 
property  in  this  region  is  literally  such,  in  regard 
to  its  sanitary  arrangements,  as  to  qualify  it  for 
a compulsory  application  of  tho  Artisans’  Dwell- 
ings Act  wc  do  not  here  undertake  to  say  ; that 
must  be  investigated  by  an  official  who  has  an 
unquestioned  right  to  enter ; but  in  regard  to 
tbis  new  street  scheme  tho  matter  is  being 
urged  on  the  broader  grounds  of  public  cou- 
veniouce  and  public  morality  ; and  having  seen 
the  neighbourhood  itsolf,  and  the  plan  of  the 
proposed  improvement,  we  do  earnestly  urge 
upon  tho  authorities  of  Bristol  the  advisability 
of  procuiTug  Parliamentary  powers  for  sup- 
porting and  carrying  out  without  delay  an 
improvement  which  would  bo  a positive  public 
benefit  (especially  as  the  new  Magistrates’ 
courts  are  to  bo  erected  in  the  immediate 
vicinity),  and  at  the  same  time  afford  oppor- 

* We  are  assured  by  a oorrespoodent  who  bas  the  meaus 
of  being  well  informed,  that  most  of  the  bro’hels  in  Brisiol 
are  houees  originally  leased  by  tho  Dean  and  Chapter, 
TrastofBof  Charities  or  Vrstries,  or  by  the  Corporation. 
Of  course  these  are  sub-let  in  a manner  that  puts  their 
original  owners  beyond  any  direct  cognisance  of  the  state 
of  the  property  (if  vhioh  they  have  the  reversion  ; but  they 
can  hardly  be  freed  from  a certaia  degree  of  res poosi'.'tl)  t • 
in  relation  to  it. 


tunity  for  obliterating  a disgraceful  neighbour- 
hood. Aud  it  must  be  remembered  that  street 
improvement  is  an  immense  moral  agent  in  this 
way:  sometimes  tho  only  effectual  one.  'Acts  con- 
nected with  town  improvements  do  not  ostensibly, 
— perhaps  could  not, — legislate  for  tho  removal 
of  districts  on  account  of  their  moral  unsani- 
tariness : such  matters  are  hardly  sufficiently 
tangible  for  tho  action  of  the  law.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  houses  we  have  referred  to 
will  never  bo  taken  or  occupied  for  any  better 
purpose  : the  stigma  on  tho  property  is  too 
great.  In  such  a case  the  material  improvement 
of  tho  neighbourhood  becomes  its  moral  im- 
provement : one  of  the  many  examples  how 
closely  morals  and  manners  are  bound  up 
with  habitations,  in  towns  especially.  A 
scheme  has,  we  believe,  been  recently  sanctioned 
for  making  a new  street  from  the  draw-bridge 
to  Bristol  Bridge,  and  very  much  such  a street 
is  wanted  for  considerations  of  traffic ; it  should 
have  been  made  long  ago,  in  fact ; but  tho 
scheme  can  hardly  have  tho  moral  importance 
of  that  through  the  Tower-lane  district.* 

We  looked  next  at  some  property  in  which  tho 
technical  conditions  for  tho  application  of  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  are  fully  exemplified. 
This  was  a block  of  cottage  property  adjoining 
Redcross-street.  On  the  way  to  it,  along  Broad 
Mead  and  through  Merchant-street,  we  had 
occasion  to  note  the  proportion  of  public-houses, 
which  seems  unusually  largo ; in  Merchant- 
street  (about  150  yards  in  length)  wo  are  afraid 
to  say  what  was  the  total  from  recollection,  but 
in  one  block  of  nine  shops  five  were  “ publics.” 
The  typicalBristolpublic-houseis  not,  however,  so 
gaudy  and  glaring  an  attraction  as  tho  London 
one  : there  is  loss  show  of  paint  aud  gilding  to 
luro  the  prey.  To  come  to  our  cottage  pro- 
perty, however;  its  general  disposition  is  in- 
dicated in  the  annexed  block  plan.  It  consists 
of  a series  of  rows  of  houses  built  back  to 
back,  with  courts  10  ft.  wide  between ; these 
courts  are  blocked  at  the  upper  end  by  a wall 
nearly  the  height  of  the  cottages,  so  that 
there  is  no  circulation  of  air  through.  The 
cottages  are  two-storied : they  are  not  in  a 
specially  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants seem  respectable;  but  their  arrangement 
is  entirely  subversive  of  health  and  decency. 
The  privies  or  closets  are  some  of  them  in  little 
out-houscs  attached  to  the  back  in  a narrow 
strip  of  open  space  between  tho  backs  of  the 
houses ; aud  these  are  the  best,  though  those 
are  dangerously  close  to  the  living-room  door. 
The  rest  are  placed  in  front  of  the  houses, 
entered  by  a door  flanking  the  house-door,  and 
of  course  in  full  publicity  and  directly  facing 
tho  windows  of  the  opposite  house.  Tho  re- 
mainder open  at  the  back  directly  from  the 
living-room,  nnder  the  stairs,  and  without  any 
external  ventilation.  They  are  mostly,  if  not 
all,  water-closets  with  no  water  laid  on,  bub 
worked  by  water  that  must  be  brought  from  the 
stand-pipe  in  the  court  and  poured  down.  How 
often  this  is  effectually  done,  and  what  the 
state  of  the  traj)8  aud  soil  drains  is  likely  to  bo, 
may  bo  pretty  well  guessed.  Tho  closets  which 
are  at  the  back  of  the  houses  drain  under  tho 
honses  to  a drain  running  do>vn  the  centre  of 
the  court,  which  also  takes  the  surface  water 
through  gratings  in  tho  flagging.  Tho  pro- 
bable state  of  these  drains  is  indicated  by  the 
pools  of  standing  water  we  noticed  over  and 
around  the  gratings  in  some  of  the  courts.  The 
inhabitants  did  not,  as  far  as  wo  conversed 
with  them,  complain  particularly, — ^people  who 
live  in  unsanitary  abodes,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
very  seldom  do,  unfortunately ; they  leave  the 
death-rate  to  do  it  for  them.  In  this  case  the 
death-rate  has  averaged  nearly  fifty  per  1,000 
recently,  the  general  average  of  Bristol  being 


* We  ehoald  like  to  soggest,  however,  whether  the 
making  of  this  street  between  the  two  bridges  might  not 
be  the  opportunity  for  so  far  improving  the  approaches  to 
and  surroundings  of  Queco-square,  as  to  briog  it  into 
occupation  again  by  a good  class  of  tenants.  It  waa 
obviously,  belore  the  dock  and  the  “ now  cut  ” were  made, 
ibe  priuuipal  centre  of  old  Bristol,  and  seems  now  to  be 
sinking  into  olhces  and  lodging-houses;  but  though  the 
houses  look  a little  dingy  now,  the  square  is  essen- 
tially one  of  tbe  best  laid-out  squares  we  know ; and  from 
our  acquaictauco  vrith  the  domes'ic  buildiogs  of  the 
period  when  it  was  made,  we  have  no  doubt  that  tho  older 
bouses  in  it,  sober  as  they  look,  are  much  better  built  ihan 
many  of  the  modern  showy  ones  in  Cliftoo,  It  is  quite  a 
pit?  that  a square  so  picturesque-looking,  with  its  trees 
aud  oroBB-waiks,  and  equestrian  statue  in  tbe  centre,  and 
80  interesting  in  its  associations,  should  be  allowed  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  siuk  into  third— lass  property.  A short 
but  good  street  irom  tbe  centre  ot  tbe  north  side  of  the 
square,  ioining  the  proposed  new  street  from  Bristol 
Bridge,  would  bring  Queen-square  again  en  rapport 
With  tbe  leading  tborouKhfarea  of  the  town,  and  give 
opportunity  for  its  revival. 
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between  twenty-three  and  tweaty-fonr,  and 
typhus  has  been  prevalent.  The  authorities  of 
Bristol  have  been  memorialised  to  apply  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  to  this  [iroperty ; 
and  this  property,  with  the  sanitary  and  social 
arrangements  and  the  death-rato  above  men- 
tionod,  their  medical  officer  of  healtii,  strange 
to  say,  has  refused  to  condemn.  We  should 
like  to  hear  his  defence. 

On  our  way  between  the  main  points  of  inte- 
rest we  had  occasion  to  notice  one  or  two  other 
interesting  comers, — samples,  no  doubt,  of  many 
others.  We  may  allude  to  “Pope's  Parade”  as 
a nook  worth  attention.  Some  houses  at  one 
side  of  it  had  been  bought  and  re-let  on  Miss 
Octavia  Hill’s  system,  and  the  space  in  front  of 
them  re-flagged  ; on  the  other  side  the  ground 
before  the  front  doors  is  a shapeless  embank- 
ment of  mud  and  rubbish,  from  which  corners 
and  broken  pieces  of  old  flagging  protnide,  to 
remind  one  that  it  once  looked  a decent  place. 
The  visitor  to  “ Jarman’s-conrt,”  Broad-niea^l, 
may  assure  himself  that  the  inhabitants  have 
privy  accommodation,  as  one  of  these  necessary 
chambers,  with  no  door,  faces  every  one  coming 
np  the  entry.  Kepaira  have  recently  been  done 
to  the  houses,  but  owners  seem  to  feel  under  no 


rickety  corkscrew  staircase  which  required  some 
caution  in  its  ascent  and  descent,  and  were  intro- 
duced by  the  tenant,  a feeble,  decrepit  old 
woman,  who  had  with  difficulty  preceded  us  up 
the  stairs,  to  her  dwelling,  a single  small  room 
containing  two  beds  and  a chair : her  married 
daughter  and  son-in-law  shared  the  room  with 
her  ; he  was  out  of  work  and  had  nowhere  to  go, 
and  she  was  “ that  lonely  ” that  she  was  glad 
to  have  them  with  her.  The  room  was  dread- 
fully close,  and  we  at  once  noticed  that  the  sky- 
light by  which  it  was  lighted  was  a fixed  sash, 
and  would  not  open.  Was  there  no  ventilation  ? 
we  asked ; and  we  were  shown  a niche  in  the 
wall  over  one  of  the  beds,  looking  like  the  com- 
mencement of  a flue,  and  round  the  comer  of 
this  it  was  understood  that  there  was  a small 
ventilator  of  some  kind  which  could  be  pushed 
open  with  a stick ; she  climbed  on  the  bed  every 
morning,  she  assured  us,  and  managed  to  open 
it  with  her  stick.  The  room  adjoining  on  the 
same  floor  had  been  shut  up  by  the  landlord 
himself,  as  unfit  to  put  any  one  in.  This  was  a 
specimen  of  another  block  of  property  which  tbo 
medical  officer  will  not  condemn.  The  death- 
rate  in  this  property,  we  may  add,  has  been 
near  upon  fifty  recently. 

In  reference  to  this  refusal  to  condemn,  let 
ns  point  out  that  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  ia 
not  over-stringent  in  its  terms  as  to  what  must 
be  proved  against  an  area  to  justify  its 
condemnation.  The  general  phrase,  that  a 
ce^ain  locality  is  in  a state  “unfit  for 
human  habitation,”  is  followed  by  the  very 
extended  interpretation  (clause  3 of  the  Act) 
“ or  that  diseases  indicating  a generally  low 
condition  of  health  have  been  from  time  to  time 
prevalent  in  a certain  area  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  authority,  and  that  such 
prevalence  may  reasonatly  be  attributed  to  the 
closeness,  narrowness,  and  bad  arrangement,  or 
the  bad  condition  of  the  streets  and  house.’',  or 
groups  of  houses  within  such  area,”  <S:c. ; a form 
of  expression  that  allows  latitude  enough  to  con- 
demn any  neighbourhood  that  is  much  in  need 
of  improvement,  without  standing  on  niceties  of 
wording.  We  observe,  however,  that  the  Local 
Bye-Laws  of  the  Bristol  Board  of  Health,  in  the 
clause  dealing  with  buildings  “ unfit  for  human 
habitation,”  sums  up  its  condemnation  in  that 
phrase,  which  of  course  to  many  will  seem  a 
very  strong  expression,  requiring  a very  bad 
condition  of  property  to  justify  it ; and  perhaps 
the  habit  of  cousideiung  the  matter  in  referenc.e 
to  this  wholesale  phrase  may  have  had  its  in- 
fluence  on  the  official  mind.  The  Bristol  Board 
of  Health  would  do  wisely  to  extend  the  wording 
of  that  clause,  as  well  as  to  amend  some  other 
sitethehouses.  Below  the  trench  cut  for  the  drain  old-fashioned  prescriptions  in  their  code,  such^ 
pipes  was  visible  the  top  of  a well  or  cesspool,  that  which  states  that  “ no  cesspools  shall  bo 
bnt  which,  at  all  events,  must  have  practically  1 allowed,  exapt  when  unavoidable,  >yhich  must 
acted  in  the  latter  capacity,  being  just  adjacent  mean  when  tlie  o^vuicr  or  the  authorities  will  not 
to  the  privies,  and  full  of  foul,  contaminated  j go  to  the  expense  of  providing  drams,  beeing 
water.  Was  this  water  to  bo  left  there  ? wo ; that  it  is  universally  recognised  that  a cesspool 
inquired  ; and  before  leaving  we  elicited  that  the  in  a town  is  a serious  danger  to  health,  the  rule 


. .vner  had  been  there  that  morning,  and  had 
nearly  been  persuaded  to  remove  the  water  and 
fill  up  the  well,  but  had  eventually  concluded  ho 
would  not  do  so  “until  some  farther  requisi- 
tion were  made  to  him  ” ; so  wo  presumed  tbo 
drain-pipes  were  given  on  compulsion,  and  that 
the  mass  of  putrid  water  still  festers  i ft.  below 
the  surface. 

The  other  large  block  of  property,  which 
some  of  the  well-wishers  of  Bristol  want  to  see 
condemned,  is  situated  in  the  angle  between 
Lewins  Mead  and  Lower  Maudlin  - street. 
Lewins  Mead  itself  is  a long  straggling  street 
containing  some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Bristol, 
picturesque  in  a certain  way — at  least  they  would 
appear  so  in  a drawing ; but  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  exaggerate  the  dirty,  grimy,  and 
forlorn  look  which  many  of  them  present,  not  to 
speak  of  their  rickety  condition,  some  of  them 
seeming  only  to  remain  upright  through  the 


obbgation  to  assist  decency,  even  where  they  i support  of  contiguous  buildings.  The  property 
consider  other  wants  of  the  tenants.  In  a court  | spoken  of,  adjoining  this  fragrant  “mead,  is 
in  Leek-lane  we  found  sanitary  progress  at  ■ occupiedbywarehonsesanddwellingsincrowded 
.^Qclj^—drain-pipes  were  being  laid  for  the  first  i blocks  intersected  by  very  narrow  allies  and 
time,  which,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  have  the  i courts  ; and  a block  which  forms  an  island  in  the 
effect  of  improving  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  | middle  consists  entirely  of  brothels.  Among  the 
but  their  chances  did  not  seem  over  good  even  i dwellings  more  respectably  occupied  we  entered 
then;  the  small  houses,  one  or  i-  -- 

inhabited  by  very  large  families,’ 


of  them  1 one  which  wes  impressive  enough  in  its  way, 
have  the  ' near  a corner  called  Quaker’s  Friars.  The 
living-rooms  sunk  below  the  ground,  while  the  | houses  here  remind  one  of  a rabbit-warren  : you 
upper  rooms  are  almost  in  the  roof  j privies  oppo-  | plunge  down  some  steps  into  a dark  hole,  Md  in 

■ : a corner  where  you  can  scarcely  see  is  the 

■-crowded,  but  did  : cntrance-door  of  a dwelling;  you  clamber  up 
I other  steps  to  the  left,  and  then  np  others  to  the 


• We  thonld  imagine  decidedly 
not  take  a cenius  ofnnnibera.  As  a rule,  howeyer, 


re  rraaon  to  think  that  oTer-crowding  was  a special  • , x ir 
a Btisto),— at  leaat,  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  I 


e familiar  with  in  London. 


nearly  utter  darkness  : eventually 
made  our  way  np  a perfectly  dark  and 


is  about  as  reasonable  as  if  a criminal  statute 
were  to  enact,  “ burglary  shall  not  be  allowed, 
except  where  the  circumstances  of  the  burglar 
render  it  necessary.” 

By  way  of  an  agreeable  contrast,  we  may 
note  one  or  two  beneficial  movements  that  are 
being  carried  on  in  Bristol.  Against  the  nume- 
rous and  dowdy-looking  taverns  with  which  the 
town  abounds,  we  may  set  the  recent  opening 
of  several  “coffee  taverns,”  two  or  three  of 
which  wo  went  over,  of  remarkably  comfortable, 
clean,  and  neat  arrangement,  and  which  are 
largely  used  by  the  working  men ; indeed,  the 
admirable  look  of  everything,  eatables  included, 
conpled  with  the  low  prices,  induced  ns  to 
inquire  as  to  the  return  on  the  outlay,  which,  as 
we  feared,  did  not  at  present  reach  a really 
remunerative  figure.  It  may  be  a point  of 
wisdom,  however,  to  start  such  a movement  by 
making  it  a little  attractive  at  first,  until  it  has 
got  fairly  going,  when  the  securing  of  remunera- 
tive return  will  be  easier.  Prints  and  water- 
colours are  also  lent  for  the  adornment  of  these 
rooms  ; and  in  the  largest  of  the  houses,  which 
possesses  a long  upper  room,  it  is  proposed  to 
have  cheap  concerts  periodically.  We  also  saw 
some  “ model  cottages,”  built  by  the  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  on  a site  facing  Brandoo- 
hill;  these,  which  form  three  sides  of  a quad- 
rangle round  a couityard,  are  nearly  all  occu- 
pied, and  we  understand  are  paying  well,  though 
built  in  an  apparently  much  more  costly  manner 
than  is  generally  the  case  with  model  houses  in 
London,  and  with  a certain  degree  of  architec- 
tural effect.*  There  are  points  in  their  arraoge- 


* Tbe  trohiteot  ii  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  of  London. 
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meBt  that  might  be  amended ; the  position  of 
the  closets  off  the  staircase  is  somewhat  too  public 
and  too  closely  connected  with  the  interior 
of  the  building,  though  there  is  a good  through 
draught ; and  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
grouped  them  separately  for  men  and  women  ; 
it  is  a mistake  to  go  on  the  principle  that  people 
in  that  class  do  not  want  these  refinements;  it 
is  the  very  provision  of  them  in  the  plan  of  a 
building  which  is  itself  a refining  influence,  as 
has  been  often  observed.  The  company  have 
acquu'ed  land  adjacent  whereon  to  continue 
their  operations.  If  it  is  correct,  as  we  heard, 
that  there  is  a disposition  to  make  their  next 
block  of  buildings  of  a higher  class,  to  be  let  at 
larger  rents,  we  must  say  that  we  think  that  a 
mistake  at  present.  It  is  the  lowest  class  in  the 
scale  of  wealth  who  above  all  have  need  of 
healthier  habitations,  as  they  have  least  power 
of  choice  among  existing  ones  ; and  the  wished- 
for  application  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act 
gives  the  greater  force  to  this  reasoning,  since 
it  is  of  little  use  to  turn  people  out  of  bad 
dwellings  unless  they  have  a chance  of  getting 
into  bettor  ones.  The  rents  even  of  the  present 
block  are  a trifle  too  high  by  comparison  with 
the  rents  paid  by  the  same  class  of  tenants  in 
other  parts  of  the  town  : and  though,  of  course, 
it  is  reasonable  that  tenants  of  -whatever  class 
should  pay  something  for  getting  into  better  and 
healthier  quarters,  rents  that  are  materially  in 
advance  of  the  previous  current  scale  will  defeat 
their  own  end,  especially  in  regard  to  that  class 
whose  possible  margin  for  increased  outlay  is  so 
very  small. 

Looking  again,  in  conclusion,  to  the  general 
question  of  Bristol  improvements,  wo  should 
like  to  remind  those  most  concerned  bow  very 
little  they  have  done  to  canyon  the  work  which 
really  promised  to  give  a groat  new  start  to  the 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  centmy.  So  little 
has  really  been  made  of  this,  iu  comparison  with 
what  might  have  been,  that  probably  many 
visitors  to  the  city  at  present  are  not  in  the 
least  aware  that  the  river  which  they  cross  at 
“ Bristol  Bridge,”  a.s  well  as  the  long  float  higher 
up,  was  brought  there  by  artificial  means  half  a 
century  ago,  when  Bristol  -w'aa  made  into  a port 
by  altering  the  course  of  the  river,  which  formerly 
took  a long  bend  away  from  the  city.  A writer 
in  the  able  guide-book  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee  of  the 
British  Association  (when  that  body  last  met  in 
Bristol)  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  possi- 
bilities  of  prosperity  and  of  a highly  successful 
future  are  still  all  before  Bristol,  and  that  her  . 
real  history  as  a modern  city  is  to  come. 
That  may  very  well  be  ; but  the  fair  start  will 
not  bo  given  to  that  promised  career  until  the 
Bristolians  show  a real  determination  to  make 
their  city  presentable  and  atti-active,  as  well  as 
to  do  away  with  its  degrading  and  unhealthy 
spots.  Though  it  may  not  be  very  easy  to  trace 
cause  and  effect  in  these  matters,  in  detail  at 
least,  experience  certainly  shows  that  business 
and  public  interest  on  the  largest  scale  will  not 
be  attracted  to  a modem  city  which  does  not 
outwardly  show  itself  awake  and  eager  to  make 
a good  appearance  before  the  world.  A city  that 
is  content  with  dirty  crooked  streets  and  grimy 
buildings  will  not,  so  long  as  that  sort  of  con- 
tentment  lasts,  obtain  a first  - class  position. 
Bristol  may  take  Aberdeen  as  an  example. 
Aberdeen  was  formerly  just  such  a town  as 
Bristol  for  the  most  part  still  is;  dirty  and 
squalid,  and  full  of  crooked  lanes  and  dark 
comers.  By  a great  effort,  which  left  her  for  a 
time  practically  bankrupt,  she  changed  the 
whole  face  of  things  by  the  great  new  street 
carried  from  end  to  end  of  the  town;  one  of  the 
most  spirited  things  ever  done  by  a corporation, 
and  which  (as  those  testify  who  have  the  best 
reason  to  know)  has  been  the  making  of  the 
prosperity  of  Aberdeen.  There  is  unquestionably 
far  more  surplus  wealth  in  Bristol  than  there  ever 
was  in  Aberdeen  ; and  with  the  development  of 
the  improvements  that  are  so  much  wanted, 
the  real  prosperity  of  Bristol  as  a modem  city 
will  begin. 


St-  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh. — A 

meeting  of  the  committee  for  the  restoration 
of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  has  been 
held,  Dr.  William  Chambers  presiding.  Mr. 
■William  Hay,  architect,  submitted  a plan  of  the 
proposed  restoration  of  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing recently  occupied  as  a place  of  worship  by 
Trinity  College  Church  congregation  and  now 
vacant.  The  committee  approved  generally  of 
the  plans. 


THE  GREAT  WORKS  AT  THE  CHIEF 
FRENCH  PORTS. 

The  gi'adual  development  of  the  poids  of  our 
own  country  that  has  accompanied  the  great 
increase  in  inland  and  maritimo  traffic  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  steam  transit  has  been 
notable  in  many  respects.  Birkenhead,  for 
example,  is  a new  creation,  and  the  extension  of 
dock  accommodation,  both  on  the  Mersey  and 
in  the  Thames,  has  been  very  remarkable.  It 
may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  the  engi- 
neers of  this  coimtry  have  in  any  instance 
attempted  so  bold  a remodelling  of  an  ancient 
harbour  as  has  been  effected,  and  is  in  course 
of  completion,  in  the  port  of  Havre  do  Grace. 
At  Marseilles,  again,  a now  city  is  rising  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  The  works  at 
Havre  have  more  interest  for  the  English  arc  hi- 
tect  or  engineer  than  those  on  the  Mediterranean 
seaboard  of  Prance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  to  be  executed  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  o.xisting  on  our  o\yn  tidal  shores  and 
estuaries.  The  Marseilles  works  come  under  a 
very  different  category,  as  the  Meditei'rancan 
tides  never  exceed  a few  inches.  It  is  thus  the 
case  that  tide-work  in  the  construction  of 
foundations,  that  is  to  say,  taking  advantage  of 
the  ebb  to  save  pumping,  is  impossible.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  steady 
formation  of  deltas  iu  a tideless  sea  drive  the 
constructors  of  harbours  to  avoid  the  mouths  of 
great  rivers,  and  also,  as  at  Marseilles,  raise 
serious  obstacles  to  the  sanitation  of  the  seaport 
towns. 

Havi’e,  founded  in  1516  by  King  Francis  I., 
was  first  provided  with  a basiu  and  quay  in 
1628,  by  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  The  former  was 
improved,  and  transformed  into  a wet  basin  in 
1667.  From  time  to  time  the  jetties  were  pro- 
longed, in  order  to  keep  the  shingle  from  the 
entrance  channel ; groynes  were  established  on 
the  westward  shore  ; and  three  scouring  sluices 
were  successively  constructed. 

In  1787  the  plan  of  Lamande  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  port  was  carried  out.  It  consisted 
in  the  formation  of  the  two  basins  of  La  Barre 
and  Lo  Commerce ; in  the  prolongation  of  the 
foro-port ; and  in  the  establishment  of  a sluice 
and  reservoii’  for  scouring  to  the  south  of  the 
port. 

This  work  was  not  complete  until  183-1-.  At 
tliis  time  Havre  comprised  an  outer  basin,  a 
fore-port,  four  wet  basins,  and  three  scouring 
sluices.  The  fore-port  had  an  area  of  2-1.-7:; 
acres,  -with  700  yards  of  quay,  and  9,500  square 
yards  of  platform.  The  wet-docks,  with  a sur- 
face of  30  acres,  were  suiTounded  by  3,000  yards 
of  quays,  and  50,000  square  yards  of  platform. 

The  sills  of  the  gates  giving  access  to  the 
wet-basins  were  laid  3-77  ft.  below  tho  datum 
line  of  the  French  marine  charts ; a level  which 
allows  a depth  of  16'4  ft.  at  neaps,  and  of 
21'97  ft.  at  ordinary  springs.  The  entrance- 
channel  had  nearly  the  same  depth  within  the 
fore-perfc,  but  the  remainder  of  tbi.s  area,  and 
the  outer  part  of  the  chaunol,  were  not  so  deep. 

Prom  1835  to  1839  the  average  tonnage  that 
enterred  the  port  amounted  to  549,202  tons,  in 
4, 524  vessels. 

In  1839  and  1814  laws  were  passed  to  autho- 
rise the  creation  of  the  Vaubau  and  the  Eure 
basins  ; the  establishment  iu  the  La  Plorido 
reservoir  of  a provisional  basin  for  steamers ; 
the  construction  of  a graving-dock ; and  the 
deepening  and  improvement  of  the  fore-port. 

The  gate  of  La  Floride,  the  sill  of  which  is 
3’28  ft.  below  the  level  of  those  of  the  gates  of 
Notre  Damo  and  La  Ban’o,  was  opened  to  com- 
merce on  the  14tli  of  October,  1847.  On  the 
folio-wing  day  ono  of  the  mail-steamers  plying 
between  Franco  and  the  United  States  entered 
the  basin  of  La  Floride. 

The  deepening  of  the  port,  commenced  in 
1846,  was  at  that  time  well  advanced.  The 
object  of  the  works  was  to  lower  the  foro.poi*t  to 
a depth  of  1-15  ft.,  and  the  canal  to  a depth  of 
4-43  ft.,  below  the  datum  level.  This  object 
was  not  fully  carried  out.  Largo  quantities  of 
shingle  were  removed  from  the  north  of  the 
jetty,  to  prevent  its  entrance  into  the  channel. 
From  1848  to  1853,  au  average  of  4,509  ships, 
with  a tonnage  of  581,476  tons,  entered  tho 
port  each  year. 

In  1854  a law  was  passed  authorising  tho  city 
to  advance  a sum  of  32i',000L  for  the  formation 
of  a dock  basin,  and  the  imi'rovemeut  and  deep- 
ening of  tho  fore-port.  The  work  was  only 
attempted  by  means  of  di'edgiug. 
j In  Januai-y,  1864,  the  gate  of  “ The  Trans- 
I atlantics  ” was  opened  to  navigation,  and  the 


large  graving-dock  received  a vessel  for  the  first 
time.  A gridiron  and  a private  wet  dock  were 
all  the  facilities  axisting  for  careening  up  to 
this  time. 

The  gate  of  ‘‘The  Transatlantics”  has  its  apron 
9-35  ft.  below  datum,  and  tho  opening  has  a 
width  of  100  ft.,  these  dimensions  being  required 
for  the  reception  of  largo  paddle  - wheel 
steamers. 

At  this  time  Ha-vro  possessed  all  thereqnsites 
of  a great  port.  The  fore-port  covered  an  area 
of  27'2  acres  ; the  surface  of  the  basins 
amounted  to  126  acres  ; the  length  of  tho  quays 
was  7,800  yards,  out  of  which  ships  could  lie 
slongide  of  6,800  yards ; and  the  surface  of  the 
platform  was  133,000  square  yards.  The  graving 
dock  was  426  ft.  long  at  tho  bottom.  It  could 
receive  ships  of  the  length  of  492  ft.  The 
entrance-gate  was  98-4  ft.  wide,  and  the  depth 
of  water  over  the  apron  was  23  ft.  at  neaps,  and 
28  ft.  6 in.  at  springs. 

The  width  of  the  entrance  channel  to  the 
right  of  the  southern  pier -head  was  246  ft. 
Beyond,  the  width,  which  had  formerly,  in 
certain  parts,  not  been  more  than  106  ft.,  bad 
been  increased  to  262  ft.,  by  the  removal  of  the 
towers  called  "Vidanie  and  Francis  I.  The  fore- 
port had  been  lowered  to  a depth  of  5'4  ft.  below 
datum ; the  channel,  clear  of  the  jetties,  had  a 
depth  of  7 ft.  below  datum  for  a length  of  436 
yards,  and  a width  of  109  yards. 

The  scouring  system  has  been  altogether 
abandoned.  It  could  no  longer  be  relied  on  to 
maintain  the  requisite  depth,  and  recourse  was 
had  to  dredging.  The  conditions  proper  to  render 
scouring  available  are  absent  in  the  case  of 
Havre,  where  the  only  reservoir,  that  of  La 
Floride,  is  small ; and  tho  discharge  of  the 
sluices  produced  no  effect  on  the  bottom  of  tho 
channel,  which  was  covered  with  at  least  6 ft.  of 
water  in  the  lowest  state  of  the  tide.  Moreover, 
the  material  removed  from  the  harbour  by 
scouring  formed  those  buttes,  or  sand  banks,  with- 
out  the  port,  which  were  so  much  dreaded  by 
tho  pilots,  and  which  have  now  been  removed 
by  means  of  dredging. 

From  1864  to  1868  the  annual  movement  of 
the  port  comprised  6,015  ships,  with  a tonnage 
of  1,086,991  tons. 

In  186-4  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  decided 
that  it  was  desii-able  to  form  a wet  basin  for  the 
coasting  steamers,  and  that  tho  site  of  the 
ancient  citadel  should  bo  made  available  for  this 
purpose.  By  a law  passed  in  the  following  year 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  authorised  to 
expend  the  sum  of  192,000?.  for  this  purpose. 
The  new  basin,  its  lock  entrance,  and  its  three 
graving  docks,  were  opened  on  the  5th  December, 
1871. 

In  the  July  of  the  year  preceding,  a decree 
was  issued  which  declared  the  public  utility  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  fore-port,  the  completion 
of  the  Euro  and  Vauban  basins,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  St.  Jean  mole,  and  other  works  of 
less  importance.  For  the  execution  of  these 
works  tho  Chamber  of  Commerce  furnished  a 
subvention  of  280,000?.,  and  further  advanced  to 
the  Stale  a loan  of  240,000?.  All  the  works  in  ques- 
tion are  now  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  fore-port,  and  the  completion 
of  tho  Vauban  basin. 

The  Cliamber  of  Commevco  is  reimbursed  for 
this  outlay  by  the  imposition  of  tonnage  dues. 
These  are  fixed  at  75  centimes  (7‘2d.),  per  ton 
on  French  or  assimilated  ships  ; and  at  90  cen- 
times (8'64d.)  on  other  vessels.  A reduction 
of  3U  centimes  (2-88d.)  per  ton  is  made  in 
the  case  of  vessels  of  which  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  cargo  consists  of  coal,  ice, 
or  pine  wood.  French  coasters  and  vessels 
not  carrying  on  commerce  within  the  port  are 
exempted  from  the  above  dues. 

In  addition  to  the  above  works,  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  appliances  of  the  port ; 
especially  in  the  substitution  of  m'ovable  for 
fixed  bridges.  Of  these  the  last  decided  on  ia 
the  Eure  bridge.  Placed  over  a sluice  of  52  ft. 
6 in.  in  width,  this  bridge  is  115  ft.  8 in.  in 
length.  Its  weight,  including  a counterpoise  of 
25  tons,  does  not  exceed  145  tons.  Its  cost  was 
2,72(J?.  Two  or  three  men  can  open  or  shut 
these  bridges  in  loss  than  two  minutes. 

In  its  present  condition  tho  Port  of  Havre 
consists  of  a channel  between  two  jetties,  a 
fore-port,  eight  wet  basins,  a lock  entrance, 
thirteen  dock  gates,  and  four  graving  docks. 
The  fore-port  covers  an  area  of  27'7  acres,  with 
1,800  yai-ds  of  quay  ; although  not  more  than 
700  yards  of  quay,  and  9,60U  square  yards  of 
platform,  are  as  yet  utilised  for  tho  disposal  of 
merchandise.  The  eight  wet  basins  have  au 


aggregate  area  of  130  acres.  Their  quay  yalla 
are  9,755  yards  long,  of  which  8,750  yards  are 
utilisable  for  commerce.  The  surface  of  the 
platforms  is  216,000  square  yards.  Five  basins 
only  open  directly  into  the  fore-port.  They 
communicate  with  ono  another,  and  with  the 
three  other  basins,  by  means  of  seven  intermediate 
gates.  The  lock  entrance  is  intended  to  prolong 
the  time  dm'ing  which  vessels  can  enter  the 
basins,  which  is  now  about  throe  hours,  to 
between  six  and  seven  hours  in  each  tide.  It 
allows  vessels  to  enter  the  basin  of  La  Citadelle 
after  the  gates  of  the  other  basins  are  closed, 
and  it  allows  vessels  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as 
the  tide  has  attained  a rise  of  12  ft.  above 
datum,  at  which  elevation  tho  lower  gates  of  tho 
lock  are  opened. 

The  draught  of  water  of  tho  ships  which  use 
the  Port  of  Havre  is  determined  by  the  depth 
of  the  sea  over  the  level  space  which  extends 
for  nearly  a mile  and  a half  from  the  entrance 
of  the  port.  The  rise  of  tho  neap  tide  is  not 
above  l9'-i  ft.,  and  the  depth  of  water  over  this 
area  at  tho  ebb  is  C'56  ft.  above  datum  on  the 
charts  j so  that  vessels  drawing  more  than  23  ft. 
of  water  cannot  enter  the  port  during  tho  neaps. 

The  annual  cost  of  dredging  is  8,0001.  Tho 
fore-port,  and  tho  channel  free  of  tho  jetties,  to 
a distance  of  515  yards  from  the  jner-head  of 
the  northern  jetty,  aro  kept  at  a constant  depth 
of  6'56  ft.  below  tho  datum  of  tho  charts.  The 
liottom  of  the  basins  is  periodically  cleared  to  a 
depth  of  1'6  ft.  below  tho  aprons  of  the  entrance- 
gates.  About  45,000  cubic  yards  of  deposit 
accumulate  each  year  in  tho  fore-port,  and 
26,000  cubic  yards  clear  of  the  jetties.  Over 
tho  basins  which  communicate  directly  with  the 
foro-port  tho  annual  deposit  is  about  2 iu.,  and 
about  iialf  that  depth  in  the  others. 

Twenty-six  cranes,  and  three  pairs  of  shears, 
one  of  which  can  lift  100  tons,  have  been  fixed 
ontbeqnays.  The  clock  company  has  provided 
sheds  on  the  quays  of  the  dock-basin,  and  of  the 
Vauban  basin.  Private  sheds  and  warehouses 
are  built  on  other  quays.  The  mean  number  of 
vessels  that  have  entered  the  port  of  Havre 
each  year,  from  1872  to  1876,  has  been  5815, 
with  a tonnage  of  1,637,010  tons.  Tho  dues 
have  averaged  38,9351.  per  annum. 

The  execution  of  tho  works,  of  which  full 
details  aro  published,  joined  to  that  of  tho 
works  for  tho  rectification  of  the  Seine,  has  pro- 
duced a considerable  effect  on  the  m.'iritimo 
conditions  of  tho  ])ort  of  Havre.  A.s  tho  tide 
rises,  the  current  runs  at  right  angles  to  the 
jetties  until  tho  mouth  of  the  Seine  is  full.  A 
counter-current  then  set-s  in,  running  N.  65°W., 
which  is  called  tho  VerhanJe.  This  current  was 
formerly  perceptible  forty  minutes  before  the 
time  of  liigh-watsr,  and  ran  for  two  hours  after 
that  time.  Its  velocity  was  6'74  ft.  per  second, 
for  a tide  of  which  the  co-effieiont  is  100.  Since 
the  banking  of  tho  Seine  has  been  carried  out 
the  duration  of  high-water  is  reduced  by  nearly 
forty  mimrtes  at  springs,  and  by  seven  or  eight 
minutes  at  neap.s.  Tlie  verhaule  becomes  per- 
ceptible from  twenty- live  to  thirty  minutes  earlier 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  and  its  rapidity  is 
much  greater.  At  Ilonfleur  tho  time  of  high- 
water  is  now  twenty-six  minutes  earlier  than 
before  those  works  were  commenced. 

Considerable  silting  np  is  taking  place  on  both 
banks  of  the  Seine.  More  than  20,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  river,  and 
the  volume  of  water  entering  and  issuing  with 
each  tide  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  100 
millions  of  metric  tons.  The  deposits  which  for- 
merly occurred  up  the  stream  are  now  forming 
lower  down.  Ko  diminution  of  depth  has  yet 
occurred  in  tho  immediate  vicinity  of  the  port  of 
Havre.  But  constant  vigilance  bas  become 
necessary,  as  the  danger  is  not  remote,  and  the 
mode  of  protecting  the  port  from  further  injury 
by  the  deposits  of  tho  Seine  is  already  under 
consideration. 

Considerable  difficulties  opposed  tho  execution 
of  a portion  of  the  works  for  tho  extension  of 
tho  port  of  Havre,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of 
quicksands.  The  metliod  adopted  for  obtaining 
a foundation  on  this  treacherous  material  was 
probably  suggested  by  experience  of  tho  well- 
foundations  common  iu  India,  where  numerous 
well-shafts  are  sunk  through  shifting  sand,  and 
being  filled  with  stone  and  rubbish  afford  a per- 
fectly  reliable  foundation,  although  they  do  not 
reach  any  solid  stratum.  Piles  were  first  driven 
in  two  rows,  on  either  side  of  the  intended  line 
of  wall ; they  were  connected  by  longitudinal 
timbers,  and  the  earth  was  excavated  down  to 
the  top  of  tho  quicksand.  Wooden  frames, 
covering  each  an  area  of  about  20  square  feet, 


were  then  placed  at  intervals  along  tho  lino  thus 
cleared,  and  brick  walls,  gradually  oversetting, 
were  built  on  the  frames.  As  tho  brickwork  was 
carried  up  the  frames  were  undermined  and 
gradually  sank  through  the  sand  to  a depth  of 
9 ft.  or  10  ft.,  when  a solid  bottom  was  readied. 
Tho  shaft  thus  formed  was  then  filled  with  con- 
crete. 

The  use  of  piling  iu  foundations  has  probably 
been  derived  from  the  ancient  lake  dwellings, 
which  stood  on  piles,  and  were  accessible  only 
by  water.  As  applied  to  permanent  structures, 
the  theory  of  tho  bearing  pOe  is,  that  the 
friction  between  its  sides  and  the  earth  into 
which  it  is  driven  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
head  of  the  pile  to  support  a given  weight 
without  sinking  farther.  Thus  tho  piers  and 
abutments  of  Waterloo  Bridge  wore  bt;ilt  on 
wooden  platforms,  resting  on  piles  12  in.  square 
driven  20  ft.  into  tho  bed  of  tho  river,  which 
Sir  John  Rennie  found  to  be  strong  gravel.  In 
tho  case  of  London  Bridge,  winch  presented 
unusual  difficulties,  strong  coffer-dams  wore 
constructed  with  three  rows  of  piles;  the  ground 
was  excavated  within  them  to  tho  depth  of 
30  ft.,  going  below  the  low-water  mark  of  spring 
tides;  and  piles  of  12-m.  diameter  were  then 
driven  20  ft.  into  the  solid  London  clay,  theu 
reached,  or  until  they  would  not  sink  more  than 
an  inch  with  a blow  of  a 12  cwt.  monkey,  falling 
from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  Tho  pile-heads,  cut  off  to  a 
level,  were  bolted  to  solid  sills  of  timber,  and 
covered  with  elm  planking  6 in.  thick.  Notwith- 
standing this  great  care,  when  the  first  arch  on 
the  Surrey  side  was  keyed  in,  and  tho  full 
weight  came  on  tho  foundation  thus  formed,  the 
east  end  of  tho  pier  was  found  to  have  subsided 
from  10  in.  to  14  in.  more  than  tho  west  end. 
This  is  only  ono  of  the  professional  data  which 
show  that  tho  London  clay  is  not  to  bo  robed  on 
for  a foundation,  without  groat  care. 

The  question  of  decay  of  piles  is  also  impor- 
tant. In  Holland,  according  to  M.  Gaudard, 
buildings  on  piles  of  larch,  alder,  and  fir  have 
lasted  for  conturies,  whilst  in  Belgium  large 
buildings  have  been  endangered  by  the  decay  of 
tho  piles  on  whicli  they  rest.  For  alternate  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  dry,  elm  is  the  most  reliable 
timber  wo  have,  but  as  to  the  behaviour  of 
different  kinds  of  wood  when  undisturbed  iu  wet 
soil  wo  have  less  iuformation  than  would  bo 
desirable.  The  present  cour.se  of  practice  is  in 
favour  of  tho  uso  of  iron  cylinders  iu  cases  which 
formerly  wore  managed  by  coffer-dams  and 
bearing  piles. 

Tho  plan  of  eiukiiig  shafts  for  foundations, 
which  should  protect  tho  workmen  who  sink 
them,  and  which  might  afterwards  become  so 
many  solid  pillars  of  masonry,  embedded  in  the 
sand  or  alluvial  soil,  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
India.  It  has  been  described  by  Colonel  Foord, 
Il.B.,  tho  Secretary  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  the  Madras  Govenment,  in  a liaudbouk 
of  public  works  in  India  published  some  years 
ago,  which  is  now  tho  text-book  of  the  service. 
In  many  instances  in  India  it  would  bo  imprac- 
ticable to  erect  tho  large  bridges  i-equirod  for 
the  railways  on  any  other  plan,  except  at  an 
enormous  expense.  The  Indus  and  other  rivers 
may  be  called  travelling  streams.  In  some 
places  they  gradually  shift  their  bed.s,  eroding 
the  soil  on  one  bank,  and  depositing  shingle  on 
tho  other.  In  othor  instances  they  suddenly 
change  their  channel  during  flood ; and  in  well- 
known  cases  have  eutiroly  abandoned  cities 
built  on  their  banks.  Where  the  work  to  be 
supported  byawcll-fomulationis  of  a permanent 
and  solid  character,  as  in  the  case  of  a viaduct, 
it  is  possible  to  make  perfectly  sure  of  tho 
foundation  by  tho  construction  of  a proi>er 
number  of  these  shafts,  although  they  do  not 
penetrate  below  the  sandy  strata.  But  in 
hydraulic  works  the  case  is  very  different.  Iu 
the  works  for  the  barrage  of  the  Nile  the 
operations  of  tho  engineers  were  so  hurried  by 
tho  childish  impatience  of  tho  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment that  the  sinking  of  the  foundations  was 
arrested  before  reaching  solid  ground.  The 
material  passed  tlu'ough  was  a tine  silt,  and  there 
is  reason  to  supiwse  that  at  least  100  ft.  in 
thickness  of  tills  material  had  been  deposited 
by  tho  river  in  the  course  of  ages  at 
this  spot.  Thus  tho  bottom  of  the  founda- 
tions of  tho  barrage  works  is  some  GO  ft. 
above  tho  rock,  or  solid  soil.  This  is  all  very 
well,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  in  order  to  sup- 
port a solid  and  unchanging  weight.  But  it  is 
another  matter  when  the  tremendous  pressure 
of  the  Nile  flood  has  to  be  resisted.  Tho  con- 
sequence of  this  haste  or  false  economy  has 
been,  that  tho  engmeei*s  have  been  in  fear 


lest  their  entire  work  should  he  blown  np 
tho  pressure  of  the  water.  This  would  un- 
questionably have  been  the  case  if  the  barrage 
had  been  carried  to  the  height  originally  in- 
tended.  The  sacrifice  of  head  which  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  secure  tho 
stability  of  the  barrage  works  has  accordingly 
been  so  great  that  tho  benefit  derivable  from 
tho  same  has  boon  reduced  to  exceedingly 
modest  dimensions. 

Ill  tho  case  of  the  Havre  breakwaters  the 
mode  adopted  of  sinking  to  the  solid  has 
proved  perfectly  successful.  Tho  spaces  be- 
tween tho  pillars  formed  as  before  described 
were  successively  excavated,  under  the  protection 
of  sheet  planking,  and  tilled  np  with  concrete. 
Thus  a solid  concrete  wall  was  built  in  instal- 
ments, and  absolute  security  was  attained  by  a 
cheap' and  ingenious  method.  The  cost  of  ex- 
cavating the  whole  trench  required  for  the  wall, 
on  the  old  plan,  by  means  of  a coffer-dam,  or 
continuous  sheet-piling,  with  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  powerful  steam  pumps  to  keep 
do’.vn  the  water,  would  have  been  vciy  great. 
The  risk  would  also  have  been  considerable, 
unless  abiitting  piles  had  been  driven,  and  the 
entire  area  opened  had  been  protected  in  the 
most  substantial  manner.  The  sand  was  so 
quick  that  in  some  places  it  was  necessary  to 
caulk  the  joints  of  tho  planking  placed  between 
the  pillars.  In  passing  tho  site  of  the  old  forti- 
fications, which  had  been  destroyed  in  order  to 
allow  of  tho  enlargement  of  the  port,  special 
difficulties  arose.  In  order  to  obviate  them,  the 
shafts  sunk  on  these  spots  were  constructed  of 
brickwork  on  three  sides  only,  tho  fourth  side 
being  plaukcd.  This  adaptation  of  new  means 
to  a definite  end  proved  successful ; and  no  acci- 
dent occurred  in  carrying  ont  this  novel  and 
arduous  piece  of  work.  Three  pumps,  each 
driven  by  a movable  steam  - engine,  were 
employed  for  keeping  under  tho  water,  and 
the  total  quantity  of  water  threwn,  to  a height 
varying  from  16  ft.  to  ‘13  ft.,  was  estimated  at 
upwards  of  21  millions  of  metric  tons.  This  is 
allowing  four  metric  tons  per  minute  for  each 
pump  j tho  total  number  of  hours  employed  in 
pumping  having  been  recorded  as  89,718.  Tho 
marvellous  detail  with  which  tlio  French  en- 
c^incers  record  every  incident,  tlio  numerous 
items  whicli  go  to  make  np  tho  schedules,  and 
tho  exorcise  of  a constant  supervision  of  the 
smallest  points,  aro  subjects  of  astonishment  to 
tho  English  professional  man,  ivhon  ho  first 
becomes  acquainted  w-ith  the  foreign  practice. 
But  the  admirable  exactitude  of  the  statistical 
returns  which  are  thus  rendered  possible  is 
enough  to  make  up  for  tho  extra  trouble.  It  is 
certain  that  the  labours  of  the  French  engineers 
are  not  only  very  efficient  for  tho  execution  of 
the  works  they  design,  but  also  of  extraordinary 
advantage  to  their  professional  brethren  else- 
where, as  preserving  the  most  instructive  details 
both  of  practice  and  of  cost. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  ARCHITECTURAL 
LECTURES. 

O.v  Thursday  last,  Jan.  31st,  Professor  E.  M. 
Barry  delivered  the  first  of  a Bcries  of  lectures 
which  we  shall  print  iu  full,  as  we  have  done  on 
all  former  occasions.  In  our  present  issuo  we 
confine  ourselves  to  his  prefatory  observations, 
which  referred  to 

THE  X.V.TE  ME.  SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  E-.A. 

Before  commencing  my  first  lecture  of  a new 
scries,  I desire  to  pay  a tribute  of  resjiect  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  but  lately  occupied  nii 
hoDonrable  position  within  these  walls,  but  whoso 
placo  is  now  vacant  amongst  u-s. 

Since  we  last  met  in  this  room  death  has 
taken  from  us  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  who  formerly 
occupied  the  chair  which  I now  fill,  as  his 
unworthy  successor. 

Mr.  Smirke  boro  a name  distinguished  in 
architecture,  being  the  younger  brother  of  tho 
late  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  an  architect  of  great 
reputation,  and  a Royal  Academician.  He  was 
educated  for  the  profession,  and  became  also 
connected  with  the  Royal  Academy  from  an 
early  ago.  Ilis  name  appears  as  Gold  Medallist 
in  1819,  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  old. 
Ho  afterwards  obtained  a large  professional 
practice,  and  the  architectural  works  which  ho 
lias  loft  behind  liim  arc  both  numerous  and  im- 
portant. He  was  a witness  of  tho  Gothic 
Revival,  but  not  a very  active  worker  in  that 
direction,  although  several  tasks  of  magnitude 
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•were  entrusted  to  liim.  I may  allude  particu- 
larly to  tlie  restoration  of  the  Temple  Clmrcli 
(as  to  which  work  ho  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Burton),  and  that  of  the  Savoy  Chapel.  He 
also  executed  some  Elizabethan  buildings,  with 
others  iu  a Late  Gothic  style,  for  the  Society  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  carried  out  other  works 
of  less  importanco  in  tho  Revived  Mediaival 
architecture,  which  hadbccomo  favoui-ed  by  the 
public. 

Tho  course  of  Mr.  Smirke’s  studies,  however, 
combined  with  the  traditions  of  his  family,  and 
liis  own  natural  taste,  led  him  to  prefer  the 
Classical  forms  of  tho  Renaissance  architecture 
of  Italy,  a good  specimen  of  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  his  design  for  the  Carlton  Club,  Pall-mall. 
His  completion  of  the  Biiti.sh  Museum,  which , 
had  been  left  unfinished  by  his  brother,  and  his 
design  for  the  groat  reading-room,  illustrated  at 
once  his  constructive  skill  and  his  artistic 
feeling.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  works 
generally,  whether  those  executed  iu  conjunction 
with  others,  as  tho  Consorvativo  Club  in  St. 
James’s-street,  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Club  ; or  those  buildings  for  which  he  was  more 
fully  responsible. 

Mr.  Smii'ko  was  held  in  tho  highest  honour  in 
his  own  profession,  as  is  proved  by  tho  award 
to  him,  in  ISGO,  of  tho  I’oyal  gold  medal,  by 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects  of  which 
ho  was  a fellow.  A distinction  which  was 
equally  jirizcd  Avas  conferred  by  the  Royal 
Academicians,  Avhen,  on  tho  death  of  Sir 
Charles  Bai-ry,  they  nominated  him  their  archi- 
tect, to  design  tho  now  homo  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  Burlington  House.  Hoav  well  Mr. 
Smirke  acquitted  himself  here  we  all  knoAv,  and 
you  see  around  you  his  Avorthy  monument.  It 
Avas  his  last  professional  Avork,  and,  devoted  as 
ho  was  to  the  welfare  of  the  Royal  Academy,  be 
Avould  probably  have  AA-ished  it  so  to  bo.  He 
had  filled  tho  chair  of  Professor  of  Architecture, 
Avith  the  offices  of  treasm-or  and  trustee,  and  tho 
great  aim  of  his  daily  work  among  ais  Avas  to 
deserve  and  enjoy  the  confidence  and  regal’d  of 
Iii.s  brother  artists. 

On  the  completion  of  tho  Academy  buildings, 
Mr.  Smirke  retired  from  office,  and  sought  the 
leisure  of  a well-earned  retirement.  He  died  in 
1877,  at  tho  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a distin- 
guishod  aud  useful  career.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  Avaa  a hesitation  in  his  maimer, 
approaching  to  coldness ; but  although  this 
may  have  so  appeared  to  strangers,  those  aa-Iio 
kiiCAV  Mr.  Smirke  were  avcU  aware  that  beneath 
such  apparent  reserve,  there  were  Avarm  feelings, 
a sensitive  natare,  and  generous  ideas.  Trusted 
by  all  who  had  to  do  Avith  him,  ho  was  cm- 
pliatically  a man  of  honour  and  of  culture, 
desei’A-iug  of  tho  highest  confidence.  Patient 
aud  painstaking,  ho  Avas  over  anxious  to  do  his 
best,  in  Avhatevcr  ho  undertook.  Possessing  a 
refined  taste,  aud  a cultivated  mind,  he  shrank 
from  all  that  approached  exaggeration  or 
A'ulgarity,  whether  in  art,  or  in  society.  One  of 
the  small  band  of  architects  Avho  aro  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Smirke  Avas  ahA'ays 
anxious  to  do  all  that  AA-as  possiblo  to  fiu-ther 
the  interests  cf  his  favourite  art,  by  extending 
the  benefits  of  our  schools  to  the  students  of 
the  profession  generally.  He  took  a Avami 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Architectural 
School  on  its  present  basis,  and  in  all  that 
related  to  the  coarse  of  study  therein. 

His  name  Avill  ever  be  held  iu  deserved  honour 
Avithin  those  Avails.  He  is  gone  from  ua,  but  bis 
Avorks  remain,  and  his  career  may  well  serve  as 
an  example,  as  well  as  an  encouragement,  to 
those  young  men  who  aro  now  at  the  threshold 
cf  their  professional  life. 

Well  will  it  bo  Avitb  all  of  us,  if,  Avhen  for  us 
too,  the  darlcness  comes,  and  the  shadoAA's 
lengthen,  wo  can  look  back  on  a past  life  as 
honourable,  aud  as  void  of  offence.  In  tho 
meantime,  Ave  may,  at  least,  lay  our  offering  of 
affectionate  respect  on  tho  tomb  of  one  Avhose 
memory  is  yet  green ; of  a departed  friend  in 
Avhom  we  mourn  a skilful  constructor;  an 
accomplished  artist;  and  a Christian  gentleman. 


Metropolitan  Water  Supply.— On  the  18th 
nit.  a meeting  of  delegates  from  tho  vestnes  of 
the  metropolis  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
National  Chamber  of  Trade,  4-1 G,  Strand,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  Bills  introduced  into 
Parliament  at  the  instance  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  Avitli  regard  to  theAvatcr  supply 
of  London.  Mr.  Attenborough  presided,  and  a 
long  discussion  ensued. 


A BOOK  ABOUT  ORGAN-CASES. 

Under  tho  tifclo  of  “ The  Box  of  Wliistles,” 
is  published  an  illustrated  book*  on  organ-eases, — 
not  a book  of  ncAv  designs,  but  illustrations  of 
existing  organs,  mostly  among  the  old  and  cele- 
brated instruments  of  Germany.  The  author  is 
quite  justified  in  saying  that  bo  is  occupying 
neAv  ground;  but  tho  book  is  very  disappointing, 
and  deals  in  a very  slight  and  unsystematic 
manner  with  a subject  A\’liich,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  has  been  neglected,  aa-us  worth  treating 
much  more  thoroughly,  if  at  all.  We  object  to 
the  title  to  begin  with.  There  is  a catch-penny 
look  about  it,  and  it  is  not  suitable  in  a book 
written  in  honour  of  a grand  instrument  to 
adopt  the  name  given  to  it  in  derision  by  a 
(musically)  barbarous  nation;  aud  tho  author 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  settled  purpose  in 
his  book,  or  to  have  maclo  up  his  mind  for  whom 
he  AA'as  wTiting.  He  goes  occasionally  into  little 
matters  about  organ-building,  hut  in  a way 
that  is  too  slight  to  serve  any  purjAOse.  His 
illustrations  are  of  littio  value  to  architects, 
for  the  details  of  the  designs  are  not  sufficiently 
well  sliOAvn.  In  his  concluding  paragraph 
it  does  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  his  notes 
aro  not  very  systematic  ; they  arc,  he  explains, 
simply  the  result  of  sketches  and  notes  taken  at 
different  times.  If  the  book  had  been  called 
“ Sketches  and  Notes  on  English  and  Foreign 
Organ-cases  ” its  title  would  have  been  a better 
index  of  its  contents,  and  the  illustrations  might 
then  have  been  confined  to  sketches  and  details 
without  coloni’.  But  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  get  up  a showy  book  without  sufficient  basis 
to  go  upon,  by  means  of  large  and  coarsely- 
executed  chromolithographs,  the  colour  and 
detail  draAA’iug  in  AA-liich  aro  such  as  to  bo  quite 
annoying  to  artists  and  architects.  They  Avill 
just  dote  mako  a picture-hook  of  organs,  for 
people  who  have  no  knoAvIedge  of  tho  subject  to 
timi  oA'cr  ; and  the  book  Avill  perhaps  serve  to 
remind  some  amateurs  of  the  organ  hoAv  much 
elaboration  used  to  be  spent  upon  tho  old  cases 
in  comparison  Avith  the  bare  stand  of  pipes 
which  Ave  are  too  often  content  AA'ith  noAV.  This 
is  tho  one  point  perhaps  in  AA’hich  the  book  may 
have  a practical  result.  The  author  generously 
observes  tiiat  he  Avill  bo  amply  repaid  if  his 
work  “in  any  Avay  tend  to  tho  improvement  of 
tho  organ  ” ; but  it  is  difficult  to  see  iu  Avhat 
AA-ay  it  could  do  so,  since  4t  is  little  more  than 
a rejirescutation  of  organ-cases  picked  out  by 
chance,  and  many  of  Avhich,  hoAvever  interest- 
ing, arc  extremely  faulty  and  even  vulgar  in 
design,  when  regarded  from  an  artistic  point  of 
vicAv,  and  could  not  by  any  means  ho  held  out 
as  models. 

On  the  one  point  just  rofeiTod  to,  however, 
Avc  arc  glad  to  read  Mr.  Norhury's  remarks,  and 
to  endorse  them, — in  favour  of  making  the 
organ-case  a regularly  designed  and  complete 
arcliitcctural  structure,  and  not  a mere  frame 
filled  with  pipes.  With  him,  aa’O  “ look  upon 
caselcss  organs,  Avith  their  rows  of  painted 
pipes,  as  something  horrid.”  The  organ  in  its 
finest  form  is,  ns  ho  says,  au  iustrument  which 
gives  plcasm-o  to  three  classes  of  individuals,  tho 
musiciau,  tho  mechanician,  and  tho  architect. 
As  to  tho  second  point,  it  is  somcAvhat  curious 
to  note  that  most  prh-ato  persons  Avho  aro  able 
to  indulge  in  building  an  organ  for  their  own 
use  apjAcar  to  care  much  more  about  the 
mechanism  than  tho  tone.  As  to  tho  archi- 
tectural interest,  Mr.  Norbuiy  quotes  tlie  re- 
mark of  an  artist  in  Paris  (name  not  given) 
Avho  said  that  the  price  charged  for  “los  audi- 
tions particuliercs  ” of  the  Haarlem  organ  AA-as 
AA-ell  Avorth  paying,  if  it  Avero  only  for  the 
solo  pleasure  of  admirtng  its  magnificent  ex- 
terior. ibid  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Tlic  organ 
differs  from  every  other  musical  instrumeut 
in  tliat  it  is  not  a mere  piece  of  farniture, 
but  an  erection, — a thing  built  up  hkc  a palace ; 
and  it  is  as  AA'Orthy  of  liigh-class  and  sound 
architectural  design  as  a building;  and,  iu  fact, : 
offers  an  opportunity  to  the  ai’chitcct  to  indulge  his 
fancy  in  a way  much  less  trammelled  by  practical 
requirements  than  is  commonly  tho  case  in  his 
Avork.  Tho  habit  noAv  is  to  dispense  Avith  the 
architect,  as  a rule ; to  pat  the  pipes  up  in 
naked  and  unsightly  rows,  and  then  to  let  loose 
a decorator  upon  them  to  cover  them  AA-ith 
colours  like  Harlequin’s  coat.  Hoav  vulgar  and 
tQAVclry  these  cases  look  in  comparison  AA-ith  some 
of  tho  old  English  and  German  organs,  AA'ith 


* Tho  Box  of  Whistlea  ; an  illostrated  Bnok  on  Orean- 
casos,  with  Notes  on  Organs  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By 
John  Norbury,  London  : Bradbury,  AgneAV,  & Co.  1877. 


their  stately  architectural  design  and  sober  gilt 
pipes,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  certain  general 
principles  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  architec- 
tural treatment  of  tho  organ,  and  which  our 
author  is  silent  about.  Ho  lias  some  notions 
about  “flats”  and  “towers,”  in  an  empirical 
way  ; and  ho  likes  to  see  statues  on  tho  tops  of 
tho  toAvors,  “ though  of  course  they  aro  a useless 
expense.”  For  such  a position  “angels  with 
trumpets  and  harps  aro  excellent.”  So  they 
are  in  old-fashioned  organs,  where  people  put 
them  in  a semi-childish  spirit,  and  Avith  a naive 
sort  of  belief  iu  angels  whose  habitual  occupa- 
tion Avas  harp.playing ; but  it  is  hardly  Avorth 
Avliile  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  over  again  in  these 
days.  Figures,  if  introduced  into  a modem 
organ-case,  should  he  rather  for  heaaty  than  for 
mere  symbolism ; and  should  present  really 
artistic  feeling  and  individuality,  and  not  bo 
carved  perfunctorily  to  fill  up  a situation,  which 
is  sure  to  bo  tho  result  if  it  is  agreed  that  figures 
aro  “the  right  thing”;  oi’gan-builders  Avould 
be  quite  capable,  in  that  case,  of  keeping  augols 
“in  stock”  to  stick  about  their  instruments. 
Then  there  is  tho  question  of  tho  employment 
of  the  pipes  as  part  of  the  design.  Wo  quite 
agree  Avith  the  author  as  to  letting  the  organ  ho 
seen  as  au  organ,  not  slintting  it  [up  beliind  an 
ornamental  screen  that  gives  no  indication  of  an 
organ,  which  has  been  sometimes  done.  And 
loi’ge  organ-pipes,  of  good  metal,  aro  fine  pieces 
of  work  iu  themselves,  and  combine  exceedingly 
well  as  parts  of  a quasi-architectnral  design, 
giving  poAverful  vertical  lines  to  the  composition, 
and  imparting  to  the  whole  design  also  an  appa- 
rent voiceful  power  quite  different  from  the 
effect  of  a mere  screen  of  dumb  Avood-carving. 
Let  the  pipes,  therefore,  form  part  of  the  design, 
let  the  organ  appear  as  an  organ  ; but  in  doing 
this  do  not  let  tho  practical  considerations  bo 
overlooked. 

It  may  he  taken  as  agreed  that  sham-pipes 
aro  an  abomination  not  to  be  thought  of.  But 
in  that  case  the  real  pipes  must  not  be  placed 
so  as  to  convoy  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
knoATS  the  constractiou  of  an  organ  that  they 
arc  shams,  or,  at  all  events,  are  far  out  of  their 
right  place.  Some  timo  since  Ave  called  attcu- 
tion  to  this  point  in  an  article  on  tho  architec- 
tural treatment  of  tho  organ.*  We  reminded 
designers  of  organ-cases  that  it  was  desirable 
that  pipes  used  in  tho  front  design  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  stand  as  near  as  possiblo  to  their 
natural  place  in  the  instrument ; and  that  Avhen 
tho  pipes  are  taken  “ far  from  their  wind,” 
extra  complication  and  extra  chance  of  leakage 
aud  failure  must  result.  And  Ave  drcAv  attention 
to  the  fact,  which  avo  here  repeat,  that  the 
natural  and  iiniA'crsal  arrangement  of  a large 
org.an  by  the  builder  is  with  the  larger  pipes  at 
cither  side,  .and  the  smaller  ones  in  tho  centre, 
and  that,  therefore,  a design  for  a front  Avith  a 
large  centre  aud  Ioav  Avinge  is  not  only  liable  to 
involve  inconvenienco  of  arrangement,  but  is 
artistically  bad  as  contradicting  the  facts  of  the 
constractiou.  This  point  Avas,  for  the  most  part, 
kept  in  view  by  the  older  designers  of  cases,  and 
the  majority  of  those  shown  in  Mr.  Norhury’s 
book  have  the  larger  toAvers  at  the  extreme  angles 
of  tho  front.  Whore,  for  architectural  reasons, 
a central  or  pp’amidal  composition  is  desired,  it 
is  possiblo  to  secure  this  iu  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  design:  this  is  vei’y  ably  done  in  tho 
case  of  tho  Haarlem  organ,  AA’hcro  tho  angle 
toAvers  containing  the  largest  pipes  arc  never- 
theless kept  low,  aud  the  centre  raised  iu  a very 
effective  manner  Avithout  taking  the  larger  pipes 
out  of  their  places  to  secure  it.  Some  of  the 
smaller  ones,  hoAA-ever,  seem  to  ho  mounted 
much  too  high,  aud  must  either  be  shams  or  bo 
very  inconvenieutly  placed  in  a practical  point 
of  view.  This  is  a criticism  which  AA'Ould  apply 
to  a good  many  of  tho  most  striking  designs 
engraved  in  this  book,  tho  Continental  ones 
ospecially ; aud  it  is  one  which  architects  Avho 
are  called  upon  to  design  org.an-cascs  should 
bear  in  mind.  A very  rich  and  suitable  appear- 
ance is  gu-on  to  a largo  case,  no  doubt,  by 
inserting  gi’oups  of  small  pipes  in  out-of-the-way 
nooks  and  lofty  porches  all  over  it ; but  this 
effect  is  only  pleasing  to  those  Avho  know  nothing 
of  the  interior  conatraction  of  the  iustrument : 
as  soon  as  we  know  that  these  little  groups  of 
pipes  must  either  be  dummies,  or  must  be  got 
into  that  position  at  a great  disadA’antage  to  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  instrument,  the 
device  becomes  au  impertinence,  and  ceases  to 
please. 

* “Notes  ou  Church  Ort-ana":  iu  the  Builder  for 
October  23rd,  1869. 
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The  older  organs,  Continental  especially,  had 
B great  source  of  effect  now  nearly  abandoned, 
in  the  practice  of  making  the  pipes  belonging  tr 
the  lightest  manual  (-hoir-organ  in  England. 
pnsi'iu  in  Germany)  form  a visibly  separate 
organ  : a small  instrument  in  front  of  tholargoi 
one.  Hardly  any  arrangement  of  an  organ  can 
be  BO  effective  as  this  combination  of  a largo 
and  a small  instrument,  the  latter  forming  a 
kind  of  echo  of  the  former,  and  aiding  so  greatly 
in  giving  scale  to  the  whole;  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  a really  practical  one,  bringing  forward 
the  light  bright  stops  which  are  used  to  accom- 
pany the  choir,  so  that  their  sounds  are  as  clearly 
and  distinctly  defined  as  possible.  The  only 
disadvantage  was  to  the  organist,  who,  thus 
sitting  between  the  two  instruments,  was  doubly 
boxed  up,  and  prevented  from  properly  hearing 
his  own  effects ; but  this  might  easily  be 
remedied  in  the  case  of  now  organs,  where  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  keyboard  can  be 
made.  The  practical  value  of  this  dividing  of 
the  light  portions  of  the  organ  from  the  heavy 
parts  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  dealing  with  new 
organs  for  our  cathedrals,  the  modern  instru- 
ments being  too  large  to  be  placed  bodily  on  the 
choir-screen  in  the  old  position.  Thus  in  the 
recent  re-arrangement  of  the  interior  of  Chester 
Cabhedral,  though  the  principal  part  of  the  new 
organ  has  been  erected  in  the  transept,  a small 
case  was  erected  on  the  choir-screen  to  contain 
the  lighter  portion  of  the  choir  - stops, — a 
matter  of  absolute  practical  necessity,  as,  with- 
out  bringing  some  of  the  organ  near  to  the 
singers,  it  is  often  impossible  to  keep  them  in 
tane  with  the  instrument.  Another  point  in  the 
treatment  of  the  pipes  of  the  organ  in  design, 
which  has  hardly  received  any  attention,  is  the 
use  which  might  very  well  be  made  of  the  large 
square  wooden  pipes  of  the  deeper  pedal  stops, 
in  giving  weight  and  mass  to  parts  of  the  design 
and  varying  its  character.  The  largest  of  these 
pipes  can  bo  panelled,  and  otherwise  treated 
with  surface  decoration,  and  form  a very 
effective  contrast  to  the  metal  pipes. 

In  the  majority  of  English  organs,  both  old 
and  new,  the  prevalent  defect  is  a squareness 
and  timidity  of  composition,  a want  of  feeling 
for  variety  of  plan  and  multiplicity  of  effect. 
The  contrast  between  oven  the  best  of  the  older 
English  cases  and  the  Continental  ones  in  this 
respect  is  very  noticeable ; it  must  be  remem- 
bered,  however,  that  the  Continental  designers 
had  the  advantage  of  a much  larger  scale  to 
work  upon,  all  the  older  English  instruments 
being  of  comparatively  small  size.  Tho  treat- 
ment of  the  pipes  in  groups  or  “ towers,” 
circular  or  lozenge-shaped  in  plan,  with  only 
small  “fiats”  between,  is  much  more  effective 
than  one  in  which  a great  proportion  of  flat 
treatment  is  used,  with  only  occasional  breaks 
or  projections,  which  always  look  tame,  besides 
lessening  the  scale.  A“  multitudinous”  effect  is 
more  suitable,  and  produces  a much  more  striking 
result  in  a great  instrument,  than  a bald  sim- 
plicity.  This  mnltitudinons  and  piled-up  appear- 
ance is  the  source  of  the  great  effectiveness  of  the 
Haarlem  and  Hertogenbosch  organ-cases,  the 
latter  of  which  Mr.  Norbury  calls  “ perhaps  the 
finest  in  Europe”  ; the  details  of  both  are  open 
to  a great  deal  of  criticism,  bat  their  splendid 
and  sumptuous  effect  cannot  for  a moment  be 
questioned.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  organ 
is  on  a small  scale,  true  taste  would  dictate  that 
the  designer  should  aim  at  a dignified  effect -by 
massing  the  instrument  as  much  as  possible,  and 
not  try  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a large 
instrument  by  cutting  it  up  into  too  many 
minute  portions.  In  this  respect  the  compara- 
tively small  organ  in  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr’s, 
which  is  one  of  Mr.  Norbury’s  illustrations,  is 
very  characteristic  and  pleasing,  though  it  would 
bo  better  without  the  row  of  pipes  in  the  pedi- 
ment, which  is  an  obvious  sham.  St.  Sepulchre’s, 
a larger  organ,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
celebrated  in  London,  which  forms  another  illus- 
tration, presents  the  anomaly  of  a capital  and 
strictly  logical  design  in  general  treatment, 
with  almost  the  worst  and  weakest  detail 
possible.  It  is  a pity  the  author  did  not  give 
the  admirable  design  of  the  small  organ  in  All- 
hallows, Lombard-street,  which  is  really  refined 
and  artistic  in  treatment;  he  mentions  it,  we 
observe,  with  due  praise. 

Detail  is,  in  fact,  the  weak  point  of  organ-cases 
generally,  not  merely  in  regard  to  style,  but  in 
regard  to  constructive  e-xpression  and  fitness 
Purity  of  style  in  the  older  organ-cases  is  not  to 
be  expected,  for  the  instrument  grew  into  being 
in  a period  of  impure  taste  ; and  although  organs 
are  spoken  of  and  existed  in  the  Medimval 


period,  the  instrument  was  then  so  small  and 
insignificant  as  to  be  hardly  worth  taking  into 
account  in  comparison  with  what  it  afterwards 
became.*  But  in  the  matter  of  constructive 
expression  both  old  and  modern  designers  of 
or^an-cases  have  too  constantly  adopted  certain 
stereotyped  forms,  which  are  false  and  con- 
ventional. For  instance,  the  brackets  on  which 
the  pipes  stand  in  tho  illustration  of  the  organ 
in  St.  Wolfram’s,  at  Abbeville,  represent  a kind 
of  detail  very  commonly  used  ; and  in  this  case, 
as  in  so  many  others,  tho  brackets  spring  from 
or  stand  against  a mere  panel,  without  any 
indication  as  to  how  their  weight  and  that  of  tho 
pipes  they  carry  is  really  supported.  An  organ 
should  have  its  construction  at  least  indicated; 
it  should  be  possible  to  understand  how  it  is 
supported  ; but  the  usual  object  of  builders  seem 
to  be  to  cheat  the  eye  by  built-up  brackets  and 
corbellings,  and  panelling  which  conceals  the 
real  structure  behind  a kind  of  band-box.  The 
support  of  the  whole  instrument  from  the  floor 
(when  it  does  not  stand  upon  the  floor)  is  an  im- 
portant point.  The  support  should  appear  visibly  ; 
sufficient  and  stable,  either  by  columns  or  by 
solid  brackets.  As  an  instance  of  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  design  in  this  respect,  we  may  adduce 
that  of  Rhoims  Cathedral  organ  in  Mr.  Nor- 
bury’a  book,  which  stands  upon  a sham  vaulting 
or  corbelling  system,  made  of  rib  and  panel 
boarding.  Rouen  Cathedral  organ,  in  the  ne.xt 
illustration,  is  far  better,  being  carried  on  beams 
supported  by  buttresses  of  masonry  carrying 
atone  projecting  corbels;  if  tho  timber  beams 
were  only  a little  more  emphasised,  the  sub- 
structure  would  be  quite  satisfactory.  The 
small  hanging  organ  in  the  nave,  at  Freiburg- 
im-Bresgau  (not  to  bo  confounded  with  the  cele- 
I brated  great  instrument  at  Swiss  Freiburg),  is 
very  well  supported  as  far  as  the  main  organ  is 
concerned,  by  a solid  balk  of  timber  running 
longitudinally  against  the  wall  under  it,  and  cut 
to  the  shape  of  a corbel  at  either  end  ; but  the 
choir  organ  of  the  same  instrument  is  carried 
on  a wretched  panelled  sham  corbel  of  joiner’s 
Gothic  design.  One  of  tho  most  artistically 
supported  of  tho  hanging  organs  is  that  at  St. 
Bavon’s,  Ghent,  which  stands  over  an  open  arch 
supported  by  columns,  forming  part  of  the 
architectural  design  of  tho  building  : the  case 
itself  is  a very  pretty  design,  though  absurdly 
incongruous  in  detail,  the  side  towers  being  sup- 
ported at  the  foot  by  naked  fauns,  and  sur- 
mounted by  angels  blowing  trumpets.  The  little 
ca‘ye  of  pipes  at  the  top  of  the  centre  feature  is 
an  obvious  sham.f 

Mr.  Norbury  tonchea  incidentally  on  one  or 
two  practical  points  which,  though  strictly  per- 
haps matters  of  organ-building,  are  sufficiently 
connected  with  the  architect’s  province  to  be 
alluded  to  here.  One  of  these  is  the  system 
which  architects,  desirous  to  get  the  organ 
rednced  to  what  they  consider  a manageable 
size  in  regard  to  architectural  effect,  have 
recently  forced  upon  the  organ-bnilders,  of 
distributing  the  large  pipes  into  nooks  and 
comers  of  the  building  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way.  He  just  mentions  this,  in  pa.ssing,  in 
regard  to  the  Chester  organ,  where  the  large 
pedal  pipes  have  been  put  on  the  ground  at 
tho  end  of  the  transept,  where,  as  Mr.  Nor- 
bury rightly  observes,  they  are  very  unlikely  to 
be  effective  ; and  we  drew  attention  some  time 
since  to  the  same  mistake  at  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral. It  is  quite  a different  thing  from  placing 
the  choir-organ  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
instrument,  because  in  that  case  the  separated 
portions  are  intended  rather  to  contrast  than  to 
combine  j but  to  split  up  those  parts  of  an  organ 
which  are  intended  to  form  a homogeneous  whole, 
and  scatter  them  about  into  corners  _ of  the 
building,  is  ridiculous,  and  we  must  plainly  say 
that  architects  have  no  right  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  spoiling  the  instrument ; their  duty 
is  to  see  how  a large  organ  can  be  effectively 
treated  as  a whole,  not  to  cut  it  up  into  bits  and 
get  rid  of  it  in  that  way.  Mr.  Norbury  is  wrong 
in  his  idea  that  no  one  is  agreed  as  to  tho  best 
arrangement  of  tho  pedal-board ; ho  >vill  find 
all  first-class  players  are  unanimous  in  favour  of 
tho  radiating  pedal-board.  It  is  worth  remark, 
os  an  instance  of  tho  aitter  want  of  common 
sense  in  regard  to  some  practical  matters  in 
organ-building,  that  not  only  is  there  no  common 
scale  or  make  of  pedal-keys  agreed  upon  among 

• We  euve  an  illastradon  (in  the  Builder  of  Dfcera- 
•er  9,  l»71)  of  a Tery  floe  G /ihio  OTd>ta-lo/l  from  tit. 
eantaleon  at  Cologne.  But  the  original  organ  was  no 
longer  in  existence. 

t The  organ  at  St.  Bsvon's  will  have  a special  interest  tor 
some  readers  throngh  its  association  with  Adelaide 
Procter’s  beautiful  poem,  “ A Tomb  in  Ghent,’ 


builders,  but  even  the  same  builders  will  make 
pedal-boards  of  the  most  varying  scale  and  plan 
in  different  instruments, — a fact  which  will 
probably  astonish  some  of  our  friends  who  are 
not  familiar  with  organic  mechanism.  What 
would  be  said  if  in  every  house  yon  were  liable 
to  be  asked  to  play  on  a piano  with  keys  of  dif- 
ferent  size  and  shape  from  the  last  you  handled  ? 
There  would  almost  be  a demand  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  rectify  the  confusion.  Mr.  Nor- 
bury is  ■wrong  in  his  objection  to  another  im- 
provement, that  of  bringing  the  keyboard  away 
from  the  organ  and  reversing  it  so  that  the 
player  faces  the  room.  In  the  present  state  of 
mechanical  skill  in  English  organ-building,  the 
carrying  of  the  “movement”  under  tho  player  a 
seat  is  no  real  difficulty  and  only  a slight  e.xtra 
expense,  and  the  advantage  and  comfort  to  the 
player  in  sitting  away  from  his  instrument  and 
facing  the  audience,  instead  of  sitting  almost  in 
tho  organ,  as  he  generally  does,  are  very  great, 
more  especially  when  it  is  a question  of  following 
a conductor;  Mr.  Norbury  is  quite  mistaken  m 
thinking  that  it  is  as  easy  or  comfortable  to  do 
that  “ through  a glass  darkly  ” as  “ face  to  face, 
as  any  one  who  has  tried  it  could  have  told 
him. 

The  author  was  justified,  from  his  pomt  of 
view,  in  passing  over  with  a mere  allusion  some 
of  the  large  organs  of  England  which  he  names. 
Tho  Albert  Hall  organ  can  scarcely  bo  said  to 
have  a “case”  at  all,  and  that  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  organ  is  simply  hideous  ; but  he  ought 
not  to  have  passed  o^'er  without  a word  tho 
great  organ  at  Liverpool,  the  case  of  which  was 
de.signed  by  Cockerell,  and,  thongb  open  to 
criticism,  is  one  of  the  best  of  large  modem 
cases,  and  contains  very  fine  and  original  points 
in  design. 

Though  not  able  to  say  much  for  Mr,  Norbury  s 
book  per  se,  we  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  make  it  an  excuse  for  giving  a little  space  to 
the  subject,  as  it  is  one  of  some  interest,  nob 
often  handled,  and  a good  deal  misimdcrstood, 
owing  to  the  reciprocal  deficiencies  of  tho  two 
classes  of  persons  most  concerned  in  it ; organ- 
builders  in  general  knowing  nothing  of  design 
and  architects  very  little  of  organ-building.  If 
tho  two  would  put  their  heads  together  a little 
more,  we  should  probably  see  something  better 
than  we  generally  do  in  the  outward  form  and 
features  of  our  church  and  concert  organs. 


AT  THE  TOP  OF  TWO  TOWERS. 

One  misty  morning,  last  year,  at  themomeu 
when,  according  to  all  veracious  almanacks, 
grouse-shooting  begins  and  the  session  of  Par- 
liament ought  to  end,  we  stood  at  tho  foot  o 
Westminster  Clock-tower.  The  “ Story  of  the 
Government  Offices”  was  in  our  pockets  ; we 
sought  fresh  inspiration  within  the  very  precincts 
whence  her  Majesty’s  printer  gets  most  of  his 
“ copy.”  The  mist  which,  London-like,  had 
degenerated  into  a fog,  was  so  thick  that  no 
mortal  eye  saw  us  pass  a little  door,  evidently 
left  ajar  for  the  workmen  who,  up  above  in  the 
clouds,  were  repairing  and  brightening;  and  for 
whose  nse  a great  scaffold  had  been  erected. 
The  cracked  bell,  that  bad  called  so  many  Royal 
Commissions  and  Select  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees to  abortive  labour,  was  silent ; and  the 
hour  of  our  trespass  cannot  bo  known.  To 
. follow  the  winding  stairs,  and  afterwards  to 
cling  tightly  to  each  easy  ladder,  was  all  wo 
had  to  do, — though  tho  work  was  hard  enough, 
— to  reach  tho  mimic  leaves  of  the  huge  gilded 
finial.  There,  however,  all  was  obscure : fog 
above  and  around  ns,  fog  below.  Every  work- 
man had  fled;  not  a solitary  body  could  bo 
found.  Yet  we  reard  voices!  Ono  a gay, 
light,  cheery,  laughing  voice  ; and  another, 
heavy,  pompons,  priggish. 

“ Sucre  bleu,”  said  tho  former,  “ your  Majesty 
hath  all  along  argued  in  favour  of  absolute 
power  ; you  forget,  Georgey,  tho  terrible  respon- 
sibility of  initiating  reform, — the  danger  of 
pronouncing  an  irrevocable  do  this,  or  do  that.” 

“ By  no  means,  Charles ; but  I do  maintain 
that,  without  having  bad  the  opportunity  offered 
me,  I improved  the  West  of  London.  Yon  had 
the  chance,  literally  thrown  at  you,  of  re- 
arranging the  entire  City ; but  your  Majesty 
was  weak  enough  to  build  the  new  streets  on 
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heir  old  lines,  and  the  new  houses  on  the  old 
foundations.” 

“ That  s true,  but  my  people  were  burnt  out ; 
they  were  houseless  and  could  not  wait  for  plans 
or  schemes  of  alteration.  I acted  constitutionally, 
and  neither  Wren  nor  Evelyn  was  of  the  number 
of  my  ministers  ; they  were,  therefore,  not  com- 
petent to  offer  me  ad\'ice.  Your  Majesty,  dear 
boy,  would  have  found  other  things  to  do  than 
talk  architecture,  had  yon  lived  at  Whitehall.” 

“ Nevertheless,  my  dear  Charles,”  said  the 
other  voice,  ‘‘I  must  impress  upon  you  a fact 
which  is  now  patent  to  me.  Where  there  is  no 
responsibility,  where  the  duty  of  doing  some- 
thing is  divided  among  a dozen  people,  the  man 
of  action  will  not  risk  life  or  reputation  merely 
to  sliarc  glory  with  the  inactive  eleven,  or  enjoy 
unappreciated  death  alone.” 

Aghast,  breathless,  yet  eager  to  catch  every 
word,  we  had  enough  presence  of  mind  to  ask 
ourselves  the  names  of  these  potentates.  Im- 
possible to  doubt  that  one  was  Charles,  the 
Merry  Monai-ch  ; but  the  graver  voice,  could  it 
be  that  of  George,  Prince  Regent  and  Ile.v  ? If 
so,  the  purgatory  of  fog,  in  which  both  the 
kings  were  enveloped,  must  have  exercised  an 
influence  difficult  to  explain. 

“Eh!  bien,  do?ic,”  continued  Charles,  “you 
would  rule  this  unhappily  prosperous  countiy 
otherwise  than  you  did  if  Fate  gave  you  another 
fling.  Fo]/o?is,  cher,  none  have  denied  that  I was 
a thoroughly  constitutional  sovereign : I did 
nothing  myself,  and  I left  everybody  in  the  land 
free  to  do  the  same.  A ‘ God  bless  you,  mv  old 
friend,'  given  heartily  to  every  lord,  squire’  and 
tradesman  a king  encounters  is  the  secret  of 
regal  popularity  ; and  I was  successful.” 

“And  I,  too, — I was  not  the  fool  that  Thackeray 
said  I was,”  rejoined  his  companion.  “ I took 
Louis  XIV.  for  my  model,  and,  damme,  sir, — 
there  is  no  harm  in  saying  damme  now,  Chaides, — 
I made  a road  right  through  London  from 
Carlton  House  to  my  park  at  Marylebone,  just 
as  Louis  did  from  the  Tuilerics  to  Courbevoie.” 

This  was  indeed  the  king  who,  in  youth,  cried 
out  “ Wilkes  and  liberty  ! ” in  his  father’s  closet  j 
and  who  in  age  believed  he  had  led  the  Life 
Guards  at  Waterloo.  That  purgatory  should 
sharpen  tlie  wit,  w'e  do  not  say  the  judgment, 
of  men,  raised  a new  sensation  within  us. 

Nicely  you  bungled  over  it.  Your  Royal 
Highness’s  sewer  was  made  in  a straight  line 
and  the  Regent’s  Street  in  a curve,  so  that  the 
big  drain  ran  irnder  the  new  houses  and  not  the 
new  street.  Your  Majesty’s  ‘ Courbevoie  ’ began 
at  Swan  & Edgar’s,  the  French  king’s  road  ran 
for  three  miles  in  a straight  line.” 

“ True,”  said  George  IV.,  in  a tone  betraying 
annoyance,  but  still  as  full  of  dignity  as  before, 
“I  accept  your  Majesty’s  just  reproach.  But 
since  my  time  no  one  has  done  so  good  a service 
to  the  town  as  I did,  and  with  my  own  money 
too.  At  the  present  hour,  a large  part  of  our 
estate,  where  your  Majesty’s  palace  was,  for 
instance,  is  a mere  waste.  No  revenue  comes 
from  it,  aud  Parliament  langhs  at  it.  Had  I 
deemed  it  useful,  I would  have  dropped  my 
Niece  a hint,  but  the  Crown  is  not  now  interested 
in  its  own  property.  The  nation  pays  the 
sovereign  a fixed  sum,  and  whether’  our  estate 
pays  or  does  not  pay  is  quite  immaterial,  to  judge 
from  appearances,  to  both  sovereign  and  nation. 
If  I had  to  rule  England  again,  I would  treat 
Loudon  as  Louis  XIV.  and  his  grandson  treated 
Paris,  and  as,  a hundred  years  after,  the  third 
Napol<=‘.on  treated  the  splendid  capital.” 

“ Parbleu,  d(3  you  remember  our  visit  during 
the  glorious  days  of  July?  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  I 
know  a little  about  blessed  restorations,  and  can 
understand  the  French  difficirlty.  However,  ' 
when  you  aud  1 were  in  Paris,  Georgey,  in  1830, 
think  what  the  Place  Louis  XV.  was  like, — it’s 
the  Place  do  la  Concorde  now : a sea  of  mud 
when  it  rained,  aud  a desert  of  gritty  sand  when 
the  sun  shone.  Between  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Louvre  there  were  streets  of  closely-packed 
houses,  booths,  and  shops.” 

“Yes,”  said  George  IV.,  “thanks  to  Louis 
Napoleon  and  the  artistic  character  of  the 
municipal  organisation  he  developed,  a Republic 
is  now  able  to  do  with  ease  what  he,  an  autocrat, 
had,  at  first,  difficulty  in  accomplishing.  If  I 
wore  Regent  again,  I’d  snap  finger  and  thumb 
at  the  lando^-ners,  encirmbered  leases,  aud  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  I’d  tell  my  Lord  Beaconsfield 
to  carry  a Bill  of  Expropriation  for  Public  Utility, 
and  pension  him  off  if  he  failed.” 

“ Shilly-shally,  dilly-dally,”  laughed  the  Merry 
Monarch,  “if  half  only  of  the  money  absolutely 
wasted  over  Foreign  Office  diplomacy  were 
transferred  to  the  use  of  the  Home  Office,  they 


would  have  more  than  enough  to  improve  all  the 
cities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  London, 
which  has  teeming  questions  of  life  and  health 
at  each  point  of  the  compass,  could  not  exist 
without  its  free  press  ; and  what  would  a daily 
journal  do  without  an  Eastern  Question  ?” 

“ The  fact  is,  Charles,  no  improvements  can 
possibly  be  made  until  some  determined  person 
takes  the  matter  seriously  in  hand.  Boards  and 
Committees  are  all  very  well  to  go  through  the 
form  of  ordering  a competent  official,  who  knows 
how  to  manage  them,  to  do  what  is  right  and 
imoper  j but  any  hope  that  Boards  can  initiate, 
or  do  anything  of  their  united  free  will,  is 
absurd.  British  method  is  half  a delusion.  On 
tho  surface  it  is  a republican  system,  with  a 
monarchical  head.  But  if  any  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  inquire,  great  things  have  been  done 
in  England  only  when  some  subtle  person  has 
guided  and  governed  events  as  an  absolute 
monarch,  under  cover  of  republican  forms.” 

We  were  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
change  that  an  aether  of  purgatory  had  occa- 
sioned in  the  first  gentleman  (of  his  clay)  in 
Europe.  We  even  prayed  that  several  officials, 
now  in  high  places,  could  he  similarly  directed 
on  the  road  of  amendment. 

“ May  it  please  your  Majesties,”  we  ventured 
to  utter  in  trembling  accents.  There  was  just 
a flutter  of  wings,  and  a voice  somewhat 
reservedly  pronounced  aharsh  “ Speak,  mortal.” 

“ May  it  please  your  Majesties  to  say  how  an 
earnest  reformer  should  begin  ? ” 

“ You  must  hang  some  one,”  said  Charles, 
laughing. 

“ You  must  use  measures  of  a determined 
character,”  said  the  other.  “You  must  expose 
those  iuterested  in  keeping  things  as  they  are, 
and  you  must  take  from  them,  at  the  risk  even 
of  being  unjust,  the  power  they  unscrupulously 
wield  to  obstruct.” 

“Behead  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  hang 
the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  just 
to  give  the  people  a taste  for  further — ahem — 
sacrifice.” 

Tl)is  seemed  too  dreadful,  but  one  gets  used 
to  everything.  “Does  your  Majesty  think,” 
said  wc,  turning  to  Charles  II.,  “ that  would  not 
suffice  P ” 

“ Oh,  no,”  cried  out  both  the  monarchs  iu  a 
breath. 

We  started  at  the  ominous  negative. 

“If  I chose  to  exert  myself,”  said  George  IV., 
“ I could  tell  John  Bright  how  to  do  the  country 
a good  turn,  and  make  his  last  days  better  even 
than  the  first.  I respect  Bright ; and,  on  his  way 
up,  one  of  Edward  Hyde’s  descendants  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  how  he  admired  the  fjreat  and 
good  champion's  simplicity.  John  Bright  ought 
to  lead  the  party  of  municipal  reform.  Were  I 
still  king,  I would  send  two  or  three  of  the 
English  obstructionists  to  govern  some  of  the 
more  peaceful  islands  in  the  Pacific.” 

“ Allans,  cher  ami,  vous  allez  trap  vite.  Savez. 
vous  les  Anglais  ne  so7it  cont''?its  ni  de  vous  ni  de 
moi.  They  pulled  down  Carlton  House  and  did 
not  rebuild  it ; Whitehall  was  burnt  down,  and 
they  have  left  the  site  half  a slum,  fasluonable 
and  official  if  you  like,  but  still,  comparatively 
speaking,  a slum.  On  ne  veui  pas,  aujourd’hui, 
se  souvenir  de  nos  peiites  dames  et  de  leur 
post4rit6  aggrandie.  Et  cela  ne  m'4tonne  point.” 

The  voice  of  the  Stuart  dropped  slowly  during 
the  whole  of  the  last  speech,  for  the  fog  had 
lightened.  The  Guelph,  with  his  strong  British 
accent,  unlike  that  of  his  companion  who  had 
known  the  European  world,  called  out  “ Au 
revoir”  ; but  our  sight  was  no  longer  blinded. 
A panorama  of  houses  and  streets  lay  beneath, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  strange  conversation  we  had 
just  held,  we  knew  it  to  bo  the  capital  city  of 
Victoria,  oui’  Queen. 

The  fog  had  lifted ; masses  of  grey  and  bro%vn 
were  hanging  in  the  heavens.  Tho  sun,  just 
powerful  enough  to  shadow  the  Embankment 
and  the  bridges,  imparted  a suspicion  of  life  to 
the  dirty  windows  of  houses  in  Parliament- 
street.  We  tried  to  recall  the  appearance  of 
Westminster,  when  King-street  was  the  sole 
ai5proach  to  it  from  Charing- cross,  and  when 
two  huge  gate-houses  spanned  the  former  at 
Whitehall  and  at  Downing-street.  Thenglancing 
northwards,  oui*  eyes  stumbled,  as  it  were, 
upon  narrow,  irregular  St.  Martin’s  - lane  and 
back  again  to  the  remaining  portion  of  narrow, 
irregolar  King-street.  Whence  is  derived  that 
peculiarly  native  genius  for  doing  things  by 
halves  which,  at  intervals  of  a centm-y, 
is  conspicuous  iu  the  order  of  MetropoHs 
Improvement  Acts  ? To  improve  the  ap- 


proaches to  Westminster  and  the  Abbey,  it 
was  deemed  expedient,  not  to  widen  and 
straighten  the  sole  existing  approach,  bnt  to 
open  an  entirely  new  one.  Parliament-street 
thus  became  the  high-road ; King-street  was 
relegated  to  the  condition  of  a mere  by-way. 
Instead  of  gaining  by  tbe  improvement,  it  fell 
lower  still  into  a state  of  balf-slnm,  for  many 
years  the  chosen  haunt  of  tho  recruiting-oflicer 
and  his  prey.  An  almost  similar  fate  awaits 
St.  Martin’s-lanc.  Instead  of  continuing  tbe 
widened  opening  and  improved  alignment,  begun 
during  the  earlier  years  of  this  century, — when 
Trafalgar-square  was  laid  out, — the  new  main 
thoi’oughfare  from  Charing-cross  to  Oxford- 
street  is  to  deviate  to  the  left,  behind  the 
National  Gallery.  Thus  the  old  historical  lane, 
which  joined  the  two  churches  in  the  fields,  will 
become  a by-way,  and  the  squalor  of  tbe  Seven 
Dials,  likewise  unimproved,  descend  to  the  very 
mouth  of  the  new  street.  As  these  reflections 
crossed  others,  wo  turned  towards  Victoria- 
street.  So  great  a thoroughfare  seemed  to  be 
poorly  led  up  to.  Originally  intended  as  a 
West-end  approach  to  Parliament,  it  bears  the 
miserable  stamp  of  failure.  Its  borders  in 
parts  are  still  barren  of  buildings, — ay,  even 
after  twenty  years.  Here  and  there  intrudes 
a shop  between  blocks  of  offices,  warehouses, 
dwellings  andahotel,  all  blank,  dreary,  spiritless. 
A great  highway  like  that  ought  to  form  a con- 
tinuous lino  of  shops.  Though  traffic  depends 
less  upon  shops  than  shops  depend  upon  traffic, 
good  shops  increase  and  induce  traffic.  But 
Dulness,  iu  msthetic  enjoyment  of  the  genteel, 
will  not  live  over  a shop.  Gentility  is  content 
to  be  victimised,  and  the  family  shrine  planted, 
by  tbe  British  fashion  of  compromise,  in  an 
extravagant  “flat,”  forms  a charming  sacrifice 
to  native  prejudice  in  a street  that  cost  3001.  a 
yard  run.  Indeed,  the  whole  street  of  not  much 
more  than  a thousand  yards  cost  much  more 
than  300,0001.  Some  twenty  years  before  it  was 
begun  Select  Committees  sat  on  the  means  of 
its  promotion.  It  was  this  same  cutting  which, 
had  it  been  executed  in  accordance  with  certain 
of  the  innumerable  plans  of  experts  and  com- 
petent officials,  might  have  provided  a direct 
communication  between  Buckingham  Palace  and 
the  high  roads  to  Surrey  and  Kent  vd  the  Horse- 
ferry  ; it  might  also  have  provided  an  equally 
direct  highway  between  Victoria  Station  and 
Westminster  Bridge.  But  looking  over  the 
pyramidion  of  the  obelisk-model  we  marvelled 
at  the  utterly  irregular  character  of  tho  open 
space  between  tbe  Abbey  and  King-street.  We 
wondered  what  calamitous  custom,  or  “ law,” 
existed  to  annihilate  the  splendid  frontage  to- 
wards Parliament-square  and  exactly  opposite 
the  clock  tower  ; we  wondered  why,  instead  of 
the  back-door  and  side  windows  of  a sooty 
tenement  in  Great  George-street,  there  could  not 
be  busy  shops  and  offices  and  comfortable 
dwellings. 

The  fog  had  enveloped  us  again,  and  the  same 
voices  asked  mockingly  why  we  stared  at  Vic- 
toria-street. 

“ I could  tell  you  a thing  or  two  about 
that  artery,  as  tho  newspapers  call  it,”  said 
Charles  II.,  “ which  would  make  your  fortune 
if  you  repeated  the  thing  properly.  I could  show 
you  the  way  into  an  action  for  libel  by  simply 
telling  the  whole  truth.  As  defendant,  you 
would  have  half  England  on  your  side  ; and  it 
might  cost  no  more  than  a thousand  pounds  or 
so.” 

Obviously  we  declined  ; but  wo  begged  to  be 
admitted  into  their  Majesties’  confidence. 

“ During  all  tho  years,”  said  George  IV., 

“ that  they  wore  sitting  and  reporting  about  a 
possible  Victoria-street,  there  was  one  obstacle 
that  would  not  budge  : it  was  Beer.” 

“ Ha  ! Ha  ! Ha  ! ” interposed  the  Stuart,  “ not 
a scheme  for  the  suggested  street  was  presented 
— not  a Select  Committee-man  thought  he  had 
done  his  duty  until  the  Oracle  had  been  con- 
sulted about  the  Brewery.” 

“He!  He!  He!”  slowly  chimed  iu  tho 
Guelph,  still  mindful  of  his  dignity,  “it  was 
Elliot’s  Brewery  that  helped  to  make  Victoria- 
street  what  it  is.” 

Odd  coincidence,  mysterious  revelation, 
strange  and  weird-bke  fact ! It  is  a barrack- 
yard  that  stops  the  way  between  the  Strand  and 
Regent-circus ; it  is  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  stable 
that  obstructs  the  ancient  site  of  Whitehall;  it 
is  a row  of  half-worn-out  houses  on  a patrician 
estate  that  impedes  action  between  Trafalgar, 
square  and  Oxford-street;  it  is  th6“Argyle” 
that  frightens  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  an 
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attemptto  connect  Regent-circiig  with  St.  Giles’s 
and  Holbom-viaduct ; it  is  an  old  lease  that  pre- 
vents the  widening  of  Abingdon-street ; and  it 
was  Elliot’s  Brewery  that  spoilt  the  great 
Bolgravian  approach  to  Westminster. 

Coquiiis  d’Aii'jlais,  va!”  cried  Charles, 

“ yon  are  little  bettor  than  the  worst  French- 
men, oven  at  your  best.  When  I was  king,  the 
grands  seigneurs  used  to  make  a purse  now 
and  then  for  themselves,  but  when  the  time 
came  they  paid  a great  deal  back  with 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country  and  the 
people.  Nowadays  it  is  the  people  who,  under 
the  item,  Contracts,  rob  themselves  and  each 
other  ; and  when  the  German  is  at  their  gates, 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  fight  for  their  own 
hearths  and  homes.  They  made  boots  with 
paper  soles  for  their  fighting-men,  and  the  soldier 
))roko  open  the  commissariat  wagons.  The 
mayors  of  tho  Commune  sold  the  English  gifts 
after  the  great  siege  at  a profit,  and  . . 

“ His  Majesty’s  memory  and  observation  are 
excellent,”  interposed  George;  “but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  our  metropolitan  alterations  ? ” 

“ You  shall  see,  cher,”  retorted  Charles,  “ to 
what  my  homily  tends.  That  same  quality  of 
patriotism  has  a wider  range  and  application 
than  tho  mere  defence  of  oneself  against  a 
foreign  enemy;  it  concerns  the  defence  of  one- 
self against  oneself.  Is  there  not  patriotism  in 
rendering,  at  self-sacrifice,  a City  and  a Metro- 
polis, not  only  tho  worthy  Capital  of  a great 
Empire,  but  worthy  also  its  proper  place  in  the 
world  ? Do  laud-owners,  house-ownors,  shop- 
keepers, and  tenants  of  all  kinds,  thinkyou,  care 
a rush  about  improriug  London  if  they  happen 
to  bo  luckily  placed  on  a threatened  line  of 
domolishment  ? Even  when  amendment  lies 
easily  within  their  power,  they  decline  to  do  any, 
even  the  least,  thing  for  the  public  good.  Look 
at  tho  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn ; 
they  are  rebuilding  on  tho  west  side  of  Chancery- 
lane  almost  on  the  old  lines ; they  are  totally 
careless  of  tho  public  convcnienco,  or  even  of 
the  advantage,  in  a crowded  narrow  street,  of 
straight  lines  and  right  angles.  I was  a fair 
limner  myself,  Georgey,  and  know  something 
of  draughtsmanship.  The  town  is  cursed  with 
the  greed  of  professional  obstructors.  Money, 
sir,  is  what  they  want,  and  everything  on  tho 
Loudon  soil,  even  to  an  ancient  light,  is  redu- 
cible to  sterling  coin.  ’Tis  not  enough  in 
England  to  impi*ove  a m-an’a  property,  he  ex- 
poets  you  to  pay  him  for  having  improved  it. 
Ah  ! for  tho  English  to  revile  the  French  about 
patriotism  is  to  repeat  tho  old  pai-able  of  the 
moto  and  the  beam.” 

“ My  dear  Charles,  you  are  incorrigible  ; some 
years  ago  they  passed  an  Act,  was  it  not  called 
‘Cross’s  Act?’  And  George,  fourth  of  that 
name,  condescended  to  do  more  than  smile  at 
bis  own  wit.  His  brother  monarch  roared  with 
merriment ; and  the  purgatory  of  fog  bubbled, 
so  to  speak,  into  a general  cachinnation,  dis- 
persing tho  clouds  within  which  wo  had  been 
concealed. 

Our  eyes  fixed  in  the  direction  of  Victoria- 
street,  covered  the  Abbey,  tho  entrance  to 
Dean’s-yard,  and  the  Westminster  School.  Wo 
recalled  the  fact  that  the  school  is  about  either 
to  bo  removed  altogether  or  rebuilt  near  its  pre- 
sent position.  Surely,  thon,  a possibility  of 
improvement  is  at  hand.  We  were  thus  re- 
minded of  the  many  forgotten  plans  and  pro- 
jects for  ventilating  the  south  side  of  the  Abbey ; 
and  we  could  perceive,  from  our  eminence,  that 
a street  connecting  Buckingham  Palace  vuth 
the  Boyal  entrance  to  tho  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster was  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely 
feasible.  To  more  than  one  architect,  and  to 
more  than  one  projector,  is  duo  the  credit  of 
having  sngge.=!ted  and  laid  down  the  lines  of  such 
a street.  Tho  thoroughfare  might  run  in  a 
straight  line  perpendicularly  with  the  alignment 
of  Old  Palace-yard  up  to  the  junction  with 
Victoria-street.  The  houses  on  each  side  of 
Orchard-street  would  thus  bo  absorbed,  and  the 
now  street  could  run,  without  destroying  any 
really  Mediteval  building,  through  Great  Dean’s- 
yard,  alongside  tho  condemned  Westminster 
School,  to  the  very  centre  of  the  Victoria  Tower. 
Health  and  energy  would  thereby  be  introduced 
into  the  nest  of  inclosed  courts  and  alleys  that 
block  the  Abbey  and  cloisters  on  the  southern 
side.  The  continuation  of  such  a new  and  useful 
thoroughfare  from  Victoria-street  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace  would  be  a small  affair.  The  way 
is  already  made,  only  the  alignment  i-equirea 
straightening.  It  would  cross  Victoria-street 
obliquely,  and  connect  the  palaces  of  the  Sove- 


reign and  tho  Legishiture  almost  in  a straight 
line. 

The  monarchs  returned  in  the  clouds  gathered 
again  abontus.  Eeadiug  our  thoughts,  CharlesII. 
lifted  that  our  expectations  were  exorbitant, 
for  only  seventy  years  had  elapsed  since  Beforni 
cut  into  tho  Abbey  and  the  old  Palace,  and  it 
was  barely  130  years  since  Parliament-street 
was  made. 

; “ You  must  wait,”  said  the  king,  “ at  least  a 

hundred  years  yet.  Meantime  get  Whitehall 
rebuilt,  and  put  your  now  Public  Offices  there ; 
you  will  thus  begin  tho  pictm-o  of  Loudon 
Improved,  as  it  ought  to  appear  from  the 
river.” 

“ And  pray  do  not  permit  them,”  continued 
George  IV.,  ” to  waste  any  more  money  in 
buying  land  between  Charles-street  and  Great 
George-street.  Both  his  Majesty  and  myself 
would  prefer  to  keep  those  streets  as  they  are. 
Let  them  absorb  King-street  if  they  choose  ; but 
do  not  buy  more  land  there  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  a decent  frontage  of  Govern- 
ment buildings  to  Parliament-squaro  and 
Parliament-street;  for  perhaps  yon  aro  not 
aware  that  tho  land  in  question  is  now  eficiaUg 
increased  to  more  than  double  its  real  value.” 

” And  don’t,  wliatever  you  do,  go  in  for 
Gothic,”  cried  Charles  II.,  looking  hard  at 
George  IV.,  whoso  equanimity  instantly  forsook 
him.  He  was  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  Strawberry- 
hill  and  the  Brighton  Pavilion. 

“ Nor  with  tho  now  Renaissance,”  replied  the 
Augustus  of  Carlton  House  magnificence,  re- 
covering himself  and  frowning  sternlyat  Charles, 
who  muttered,—”  Sister  Anne,  sister  Anne  ! ” 
“Bv-the-byc,  mortal,”  said  the  master  of 
Wliitehall,  “ have  you  been  to  the  new  Bow-and- 
Ari-ow  Tower  ? ” 

Wc  turned  aside  to  conceal  a smilo  at  his 
Majesty’s  ignorance  of  life  in  the  year  1878. 

” Come,  lean  on  my  liver-wing,”  laughed  tho 
king,  good-naturedly  ; “ and  I say,  George,  give 
him  a lift  with  your  near  leg.” 

Before  we  knew  ^vhc^o  we  were,  or  what  wo 
were  going  to  do,  wo  wero  in  mid-air.  Tho 
London  atmosphere,  of  mist,  steam,  smoke,  and 
tobacco,  prevented  us  from  seeing  tho  carts  and 
carriages  in  the  streets,  nor  could  tho  passers-by 
see  us. 

‘‘  Tiens,  e'est  id.” 

After  experiencing  a slight  jolting,  wo  found 
ourselves  under  the  open  point  of  a Medimval 
tower.  Down  below,  there  was  a hoard ; and 
other  rough  woodwork  seemed  to  show  that  a 
siege  was  expected,  or  perhaps  it  had  just  taken 
place. 

“There’s  where  they  shoot  the  ai’rows,”  shonted 
the  merry  monarch,  “ and  here’s  where  the 
archer  looks  down  to  see  if  ho  has  killed  his 
man.  Oranges  and  lemons,  tho  bells  of  St. 
Clement’s ” 

Sure  enough,  tho  steoplo  of  tho  Dane  was  at 
a littlo  distance ; we  turned  round,  and  tho 
lantern  of  St.  Dunstan  shone  obscurely.  Gra- 
cious powers  ! we  are  at  Temple  Bar! 

“Now  you  know  where  you  are,”  interposed 
■ George,  tho  Bur  is  below,  only  tho  heads  we 
kept  there  have  been  sold  to  Gny’s  Hospital. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  what  an  old  emperor 
said  to  mo  about  it  ? I think  his  name  was 
Justinian.” 

“ No,  no,  ’twas  Constantine.” 

“ My  dear  Charles,  the  renegade  Constantine 
has  never  got  up  as  high  as  this;  ’twas  cer- 
tainly Jnstinian.  He  told  me  that  Fleet-street 
and  tho  Strand  reminded  him  of  what  he  had 
heard  about  Rome,  a hundred  years  after  the 
Gothic  invasion.  Coarse  as  Temple  Bar  is, 
Justinian  compared  it  to  an  ancient  Roman 
monument ; he  thought  it  looked  even  refined 
by  the  side  of  its  rising  and  aggressive  neigh- 
bour. Nevertheless  tho  emperor  liked  the  new 
Palace  of  Justice,  because  he  hates  London;  he 
said  it  was  pleasant  to  bo  reminded  thereby  of 
France,  Venice,  Spain,  and  Constantinople,  and, 
looking  on  tho  Law  Courts,  to  tni-n  his  back 
completely  on  a city  of  blacks  and  vested 
interests.” 

“He  was  wrong,  Georgey,  for  inside  it’s  all 
English.  They  have  tho  sash-windowa  that  I 
introduced,  blank  cemented  walls,  and  the  old 
deal  boards  that  used  to  worry  mo  at  Whicehall. 
They  have  a corridor  rnnniug  the  whole  length 
of  tho  building  with  a window  at  each  ex- 
tremity.” 

Nettled  at  tins  bit  of  royal  criticism  from  a 
constitutionally-careless  sovereign,  we  ventured 
to  correct  his  Majesty’s  judgment.  “Sire,” 
said  we,  “ this  building  is  in  the  Gothic 


style  of  architecture;  its  external  elevation  is 
the  faithful  index  of  its  internal  plan.  Each 
petty  detail  is  the  stern  reflexion  of  a true  prin- 
ciple.  The  accidental  projection  of  a gablet; 
the  raised  and  hipped  roof,  pointing  to  heaven  ; 
tho  rounded  turrets  at  each  angle,  supported 
upon  and  cro-vvned  with  stone,  are  all  things  of 
absolute  use  as  well  as  undoubted  beauty.  Tho 
remnant  of  your  Majesty’s  Palace  of  Whitehall 
is  a sorry  sham .” 

“ Silence,  miserable  sinner!  You  never 
saw  Whitehall,  nor  tho  beauties  it  concealed.  I 
countenanced  no  shams ; hut  I was  too  fond  of 
happiness  to  forego  tho  pleasure  of  being  well 
deceived.” 

“ Quito  right,  Charles,  for  when  I built  the 
Pavilion, — yon  remember  Brighthelmstono  and 
your  prawn  breakfast, — I niado  no  pretence  of 
principle.  It  was  a whim,  and  it  pleased  mo. 
What’s  the  good  of  being  a monarch  if  one 
can’t  execute  one’s  whims,  and  can’t  bo  always 
pleased?” 

“ Your  Majesty  hath  spoken  well,”  said  King 
Charles  ; and  he  remembered,  perhaps  a littlo 
late,  the  dignity  ho  could  so  well  assume.  “ It 
hatli  long  seemed  t > mo  tliat  a word  from 
Victoria  had  set  those  mortals  by  tho  ears.  I 
would  not  have  ci)untcuanced  the  shams  that 
have  been  audaciously  perpetrated  above  the 
very  effigies  of  my  martyred  father  and  most 
loving  sister.  Slortal,  look  at  those  stone 
tiirrels  : no  windows  light  them,  no  doors  open 
into  them,  yet  they  aro  hollow,  and  built  of 
strong,  thick  stone  walls.  They  sustain  tho 
weight  of  no  wide  arch;  they  are  tho  conntor- 
forts  of  no  heavy  roof.  Creep,  wretch,  behind 
that  gable  with  tho  many  windows,  yon  will 
find  the  sloping  timbers  of  tho  roof  dividing 
obliquely  the  supposed  rooms  those  windows 
light.  That  opening  filled  with  fancy-wrought 
glass  is  tho  window  of  a gi-anary  in  which  not 
even  grain  will  ever  bo  stored ; across  it,  and 
close  to  tho  glass,  aro  laid  timbers  entirely 
unlike,  in  slope  or  shape,  tho  external  outline  of 
tho  gablet  in  which  the  window  lies.  This 
architecture  is  one  of  many  beauties  and  of 
many  delightfnl  surprises.  But  he  who  hath 
tho  boldness  to  maintain  each  surprise  to  bo 
necessitated  by  circumstances  other  than  a 
capricious  inclinatiun  for  tho  picturesque,  is 
more  valorous  than  discreet.” 

At  that  moment  George  IV.  poised  himself 
upon  one  of  tho  lofty  g.ablos  fronting  Boll-yard. 
The  king's  foot  rested  on  a carved  fiuial,  which, 
toour perplexed  vision,  secmeddisproportionatcly 
heavy.  “ have  not  brought  you  here,”  ex- 
claimed the  monarch,  with  stern  emphasis,  “ for 
the  gratification  of  an  iuheroufc  desire  to  find 
fault, — the  curse  of  critics, — but  to  show  you 
the  path  of  duty  ; to  enjoiu  you  not  to  quit  that 
path  until  the  goal  bo  I'eachod  and  yom’  duty  bo 
done.  How  many  years,  think  you,  have  elapsed 
since  Alderman  Pickett  laid  tho  inhabitants  not 
of  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand  alone,  hut  of  all 
Loudon,  under  an  obligation  ? ” 

The  fog  was  clearing  ; wo  wero  thus  enabled 
to  get  a sight  of  St.  Clement’s  Church,  which  in 
Alderman  Pickott'a  time  had  been  barricaded 
Avith  old  dilapidated  houses.  The  houses  wero 
gone,  but  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  much  uso  even  now, — tho  spot 
is  not  much  better,  liardly  any  cleaner,  than 
before  ; nor  is  tho  road  between  tho  church  and 
the  Law  Courts  much  used  by  carriages.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  Avhich  referred 
to  five  earlier  Acts  of  the  same  pniqwrt  having 
the  same  purpose,  provided  for  tho  raising  of 
sums  of  money  “ to  widen  the  entrance  into  tho 
City  of  London  near  Temple  Bar.”  Powers 
were  then  given  to  dispose  of  buildings  by  way 
of  lottery ; there  Avcrc  three  lotteries,  and  no 
tickets  Avere  to  bo  sold  until  the  new  buildings 
Avere  completed.  Tliree  years  aftcrAvards,  that 
Act  was  amended  and  enlarged  by  another  Act. 
The  tAvo  first  lotteries  had  alreaily  been  draAvn  ; 
the  third  was  not  draAvn  till  1811.  Of  course  it 
iiri  terrible  to  think  of  improving  tho  toAvn  by  the 
aid  of  lotteries  ; but,  at  least,  those  lotteries  had 
some  method  about  them.  At  the  present  day 
Metropolis  Improvement  is  an  unorganised 
lottery,  about  the  results  of  Avbich  no  one  is 
certain,  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  no  ono 
believes.  Of  the  character  of  the  new  buildings 
that  aro  to  face  tho  Law  Courts,  of  even  the 
frontage  line  they  are  to  take,  is  anything  yet 
knoAvu  ? Is  there  anybody  to  say  to  the  oAvners, 
“That  is  your  frontage  line,  please  to  keep  to  it”  ? 
Nor  since  St.  Clement's  was  cleared  has  any- 
thing  been  done  to  remove  the  obstructive  housea 
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between  that  church  and  St.  Mail’s.  Forty-two 
years  ago,  a Select  Committee  “ considered  ” the 
feasibility  of  a new  street  from  the  Strand  to 
Holbom  ; it  proposed  to  take  down  the  houses 
on  the  north  side  of  the  former  thoronghfarc,  and 
between  the  two  churches,  llany  another  Select 
Committee  has  also  “considered”  the  desirability 
of  making  a broad  and  direct  opening  into  Lin- 
coln’s-inn-ficlds  both  from  the  Strand  and  from 
Holborn.  But,  after  all  these  years,  nothing, 
absolutely  notliing,  concerning  the  approaches  to 
the  City  by  Temple  Bar,  or  to  Westminster  by 
Whitehall  and  Parliament-street,  has  been  done 
or  even  decided  to  be  done.  The  very  thought  of 
improvement  lies  enveloped  in  the  fog  of  confused 
legislation. 

“ It  is  simply  disgraceful  to  allow  the  New 
Law  Courts  to  rise,”  said  the  monarchs,  “and  to 
lose  the  chance  of  a direct  opening  from  the 
Strand  into  Lincoln’s-inu-fields  and  Ilolborn. 
Ai-o  you  prepared,  mortal,  to  urge  the  immediate 
reconsideration  of  that  matter  and  immediate 
action  thereon  ? ” 

Neither  of  tho  kings  could  hear  our  feeble 
but  unqualified  voice  of  assent  from  their  distant 
eminence. 

“ We,  Geoi-ge  Rex,  who  made  the  Regent’s 
Street,  command  you  not  to  rest  one  week  until 
some  responsible  person  bo  appointed, — some 
human  being,  not  a Board, — to  take  upon  him- 
self the  chief  and  sole  initiation  of  Metropolis 
Improvements.  Strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil 
that  holds  London,  in  its  incshes,  spare  none  of 
tho.so  who  promote  the  spread  of  that  evil.” 

“ Be  constitutional,  as  I was,”  cried  the  Stuart, 
“ but  hit  hard.” 

“ Be  absolute  in  wielding  constitutional 
powers,”  cried  the  Guolpb,  slowly  disappearing. 

“Do  it  constitutionally.”  shouted  Charles  II., 
almost  from  tho  other  sulo  of  Chanceiy-lanc, 
“ but  peg  away.” 

* * * * a 

“Arc  their  Majesties  gone.^”  we  said,  as  a 
servant  touched  us  on  tho  shoulder  j “ have  you 
shown  them  out  ?” 

“ Please,  sir,  the  cart’s  at  the  door  with  the 
Parliamentary  Papers.” 

“Oh!  for  tho  new  Talk  ok  St.  Stephen’s. 
Hire  some  carpenters,  and  try  to  get  the  papers 
all  in  before  midnight, — but  have  their  Majesties 
I'cally  departed  ? ” 

“You’ve  becu  asleep,  sir,  and  no  one  has 
called.” 

“ Stuff,  wc  were  never  so  wide-awake  as  at 
tho  present  moment.” 

In  evidence  of  the  fact,  a letter  wo  had  only 
just  received  lay  on  the  table.  It  was  a note 
from  the  Mulligan  of  Bally-Mulligan,  intimating 
his  intention  to  move : — 

“ That  a Select  Committee  bo  ordered  to 
“ report  upon  the  Mental  Condition  of  those 
“ members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  who, 
“ since  tho  passing  of  an  Act,  35  Geo.  III.,  c. 
“ 126,  have  survived  official  inquiries  into  the  best 
“ mode  of  improving  the  Approaches  to  London 
“ and  Westminster  (having  regard  to  the  concen- 
“ tratiou  of  Public  Offices  at  Whitehall,  and  of 
“ the  Law  Courts  at  Temple  Bar),  with  a view 
“ to  Scientific  Method  in  its  design,  and  of 
“ Rigorous  Economy  in  its  execution. 

“ Further,  that  tho  Committee  have  power  to 
“ send  for  Papers. 

“ Further,  that  tho  Committee  have  power  to 
“ report  their  Observations.” 

This,  it  appears,  will  be  seconded  by  tho 
member  for  Donnybrook,  and  supported  by  the 
whole  Irish  Brigade.  The  Mulligan  of  Bally- 
mulligan  therefore  asks  for  facts.  What  a pity 
that  their  Majesties  should  have  left ! Never- 
theless, though  tho  monarchs  cared  not  to  hear 
om-  willing  answ'er  to  their  gracious  exhortations, 
they  may  be  certain  that  during  this  session  we 
will  “ hit  hard  ” at  men  as  well  as  things  ; and 
for  many  sessions  hereafter  we  will  “ peg  away  ” 
at  tho  chaos  of  Unrule  that  afflicts  London. 


Suggested  Hotel  de  Ville  for  London.— 

In  view  of  the  possibility  that  tho  municipal 
government  of  London  will  be  reorganised,  a 
coirespondent  cf  tho  Daily  News  suggests  that 
the  large  area  formerly  occupied  by  tho  City 
Gasworks  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment  would  form  an  appropriate  site 
for  a series  of  grand  central  municipal  offices 
for  the  whole  of  London.  Guildhall,  oven  if, 
considerably  enlarged,  would,  he  affirms,  be  too 
restricted  in  area  and  inaccessible  as  to  locality, 
to  serve  as  the  head-quarters  of  a municipality 
governing  the  whole  of  London. 


OLYMPIA. 

Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  M.A.,  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Art  at  Cambridge,  delivered  a lecture  on 
Thursday  cveiiing,  the  21th  ult.,  at  tho  Loudon 
Institution,  Finsbury-circus,  on  “ Olyrppia  and 
Ancient  Greek  Athletics,”  to  a crowded 
audience. 

Professor  Colvin  commenced  by  saying  that 
the  Olympic  games,  so  famous  among  the  Greeks, 
were  held  at  the  beginning  of  every  fifth  year 
on  the  banks  of  tho  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  in  tho 
Peloponnesus,  now'  the  Morca.  The  river  Al- 
phous  was  very  much  subject  to  violent  floods 
and  storms,  which  were  frequent,  owing  to  the 
adjacent  mountains.  Within  a sacred  enclosure 
on  the  banks  was  the  place  where  the  games 
took  place,  it  being  filled  with  temples  and 
statues  and  other  glorious  works  of  Greek  art, 
being  tho  greatest  museum  of  arts  which  had 
ever  existed.  The  excavations  which  were  now 
going  on  in  that  city  was  not  a matter  of  one  or 
two  seasons,  but  it  would  probably  be  fully  four 
or  five  years  before  they  w'cre  finally  completed. 
They  were  carried  out  in  a most  systematic  way 
by  trained  archmologists,  at  tho  cost  of  the 
German  Government,  the  entei-prise  upon  Avhich 
they  were  engaged  being  of  an  extensive  cha- 
racter, tho  results  of  their  labours  being  the 
greatest  in  any  age.  They  had  lieard  a great 
deal  of  the  discoveries  at  Troy  and  Myccum,  at 
sites  which  were  identified  with  tho  name  of 
Homer,  and  what  relation  these  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Schlicmann  actually  bore  to  any  Greek 
civilisation  which  tho  poems  of  Homer 
described  was  a thing  at  w'lneh  they  would 
have  to  work  a long  wliilo  yet  before 
they  could  be  sure  of  tho  truth ; but,  as  re- 
garded  tho  excavations  at  Olympia,  they  wore 
of  more  importance  to  the  student  of  Greek 
antiquity  than  otlier  discoveries,  because  Olympia 
was  the  great  centre  of  the  common  and  united 
life  of  tho  Greeks  ; it  was  tho  great  museum  of 
their  art, — not  in  obscure  days  of  the  origin  of 
Greek  civilisation,  but  in  its  full  rtpeness  and 
glory.  They  heard  from  various  sources  of 
information  what  one  expected  to  find  there  in 
the  shape  of  mai’blo  statues,  the  handywork  of 
men  whoso  names  wore  lianded  down  to  them. 
Many  of  the  memorials  actually  to  be  found 
belonged  to  tho  greatest  times  of  Greek  art,  and 
there  was  a difference  between  tho  perfect 
sculptures  they  could  identify  as  being  tho 
work  of  tho  Greeks  and  the  doubtful,  obscure, 
semi-harbarous  di.scovories  found  in  the  legen- 
dary statues  of  Troy  and  Mycenoe.  Without 
doing  injustice  to  the  praiseworthy  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Schlicmann,  they  ought,  nevertheless,  to 
hear  in  mind  the  sovereign  importance  and  tho 
really  much  greater  interest  of  the  work  which 
was  now  being  done  in  the  valley  of  Olympia. 

With  regard  to  Olympia  itself,  they  knew  that 
all  the  fame  and  glory  of  the  country  rested 
upon  the  love  of  tho  Greeks  for  physical  sport, 
physical  powers,  and  physical  beauty.  It  had 
often  been  said  that  the  modem  idea  of  English- 
men  was  siniilai'  to  that  of  tho  ancient  Greeks, 
viz.,  a love  of  physical  sports,  and  an  ignorance 
of  aU  languages  except  his  own.  If  that  were 
true,  tho  Greeks  had  some  excuse,  becau.se  theii’ 
language  was  the  one  cirthsed  language  of  their 
time.  In  their  athletic  games,  in  cases  of  fraud 
where  a competitor  would  not  do  his  best  and 
was  found  out,  tho  penalty  for  him  was  to  help 
to  make  the  place  beautiful  by  giving  a bronze 
statue  to  the  presiding  god  of  the  place, — 
Jupiter, — and  when  tho  traveller  Pausaniaa 
visited  Olympia  ho  found  a vast  number  of 
these  brouze  statues,  which  had  been  dedicated 
to  Jupiter.  As  to  the  historical  origin  of  the 
games,  nothing  in  Greek  life,  collective  or 
private,  ever  took  place  independently  of  Greek 
religion,  every  act  being  patronised  and  pro- 
tected by  some  deity  or  other  amongst  the  Greek 
gods.  At  first  tho  meetings  were  purely  of  a 
provincial  character,  there  being  only  a few 
races,  but  after  a time  they  became  more  impor- 
taut,  and  gained  a great  reputation,  and  the 
Greeks  of  various  races  were  brought  together 
in  a spiiit  of  unity  and  friendship,  and  gradu- 
ally tho  festival  became  pan-Hellenic.  At 
first  it  consisted  only  of  foot  races  between 
competitors  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  after 
a time  the  names  of  tho  victors  became 
solemnly  recorded  in  historj',  and  Greek 
chronology  became  to  he  dated.  Tlic  youths 
were  exercised  in  five  kinds  of  combats,  the 
conquerors  being  highly  honoured  for  their  skill 
iu  jumping,  racing,  throwing  the  javelin, 
wrestling,  and  boxing.  Although  it  was  for- 
bidden for  women  to  be  present  at  tho  games,  1 


they  were  allowed  to  send  their  chariots  and 
drivers  to  compete  in  the  four-horse  chariot 
I’aces.  From  a single  race  meeting  it  becamo 
so  popular  that  it  was  protracted  to  five  days. 
July  was  tho  month  selected,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  Greek-speaking  race  were  hound  to  unite 
together  in  the  valley  of  Olympia,  the  festival 
being  celebrated  for  1,100  years.  Tho  contests 
were  not  only  confined  to  athletic  sports,  but 
there  were  musical  and  poetical  competitions. 
Historians  like  Ilorodotus  used  to  publicly  read 
theii'  writings ; while  Socrates, 

“ The  old  man  eloquent, '* 

also  publicly  appeared  before  the  Greeks.  But 
the  whole  glory  of  the  Olympian  celebration  for 
the  universal  Greek  mind  was  for  physical 
prowess  and  physical  beauty.  Originally  the 
prizes  wore  in  money,  because  it  had  been 
thought  desirable  to  attract  competitors,  but 
that  was  soon  found  to  be  unnecessary,  and  then 
was  sub.stituted  tho  prize  of  a cro\vn  made  of  a 
kind  of  wild  olive,  wliich  was  noble  and  heroic. 
The  victor  first  of  all  had  his  name  proclaimed 
by  bcralds,  then  he  and  his  country  were  con- 
gratulated  upon  the  honour  that  was  gained, 
after  wliich  the  games  were  over,  and  the  great 
crowd  went  home.  In  many  instances  the 
victors  were  retained  for  ever  after  in  the  public 
service,  and  hymns  were  written  in  their  hnnour 
by  the  greatest  iiocts.  For  instance,  the  greater 
part  of  the  poems  of  Pindar  referred  to  tho 
victox'S  of  the  Olymjiic  games. 

The  victors,  too,  were  honoured  in  an  im- 
perishable  form  of  art,  for  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  Alpheus  contained  a crowd  of  statues 
which  were  dedicated  to  Olympia,  being  gene- 
rally of  bronze,  and  sot  up  in  honour  of  the 
victors.  The  site  where  these  games  took  place 
was  a most  favourable  one  for  the  preservation 
of  ancient  ruins,  it  being  not  built  upon  hard 
rock  or  on  a volcanic  site,  but  in  the  midst  of 
an  alluvial  plain;  therefore,  tho  soil  was  such 
that  the  sculptm'o  would  ho  preserved,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  tho  German  explorers  now  at 
work  would  be  highly  successful  in  their  task. 
Many  sculptures  had  already  been  found  in  a 
good  stato  of  preservation. 

Professor  Colvin,  by  means  of  tho  o.xy- 
hydrogen  light,  then  showed  a number  of  these 
sculptures,  which  he  said  were  the  result  of  the 
first  year’s  discoveries. 


PROPOSED  THOROUGHFARE  FROM 
HOLBORN  TO  THE  STRAND. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon  has  prepared  a plan  pro- 
posing  certain  improvements  in  the  Sti-and, 
combined  with  that  of  a new  street  thence  into 
Holbom.  The  scheme  has  been  approved  by  the 
Strand  District  Board  of  Works,  and  they  have 
forwarded  it  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  recommending  that  it  shall  ho  carried 
out : that  Board  have  had  it  under  consideration, 
and  have  referred  it  to  their  Committee  of 
Works.  The  features  in  tho  Strand  improve* 
ment  consist  in  the  demolition  of  tlio  block  of 
houses  between  the  cluirches  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  and  St.  Mary-le-Strancl,  thereby  bringing 
out  those  two  structures  into  full  view,  and 
widening  the  Strand  at  that  part  to  the  present 
north  side  of  Holywell-street.  As  a resting 
place  in  this  wide  roadway  ho  proposes  to  have 
an  avenue  of  jdane  trees  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Unter  den  Linden  at  Berlin,  with  a garden 
at  the  cast  end;  the  puriiose  of  this  would  bo 
to  afford  a shady  rest  with  seats,  and  to  divide 
the  traffic,  besides  contributing  to  the  ornament 
and  cheerfulness  of  an  important  thoroughfare. 

Also  the  widening  of  Wyeb-street  is  intended 
to  relieve  the  Strand  of  such  traffic  as  may  he 
flowing  from  the  northern  parts  of  London  to 
the  Law  Courts  or  tho  City;  to  effect  which  it 
will  bo  necessary  to  remove  the  two  theatres 
(the  “ Globe”  and  the  “Opera  Comique”),  and 
appropriate  their  sites  to  building  purposes. 

Tho  proposed  new  street  is  laid  out  with  a 
view  to  utilising  existing  thoroughfares  to  tho 
fullest  extent,  by  simply  connecting  them 
together, — tlius,  by  cutting  a way  thi-ongh  Clare- 
market,  and  widening  Houghton-street  and 
Newcastle-streot,  a commodious  street  would 
be  formed  from  the  Strand  into  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields  ; and  by  tho  removal  of  Little  Turnstile 
and  the  adjacent  bouses  the  same  would  bo 
effected  between  Lineoln’s-iiin-fields  and  Holbom. 
Mr.  Teulon,  riglitly  or  wrongly,  has  widened 
streets  only  on  one  side,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  trade  thereof  more  than  is  necessary. 
In  connexion  with  the  Strand  we  obsorvo  that 
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the  roadway  north  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  Church 
is  also  widened,  thus  continuing  the  double 
traffic  line  some  little  distance  westward.  It  is 
obrious  that  when  the  Law  Courts  arc  opened 


KNIGHTSBUIDGE  BAKRACKS. 

We  give  in  our  present  issue  a general  plan 
and  two  eleTationa  (one  toward.?  the  Park,  in 
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the  present  streets  will  be  utterly  insufficient  two  parts,  and  one  towards  the  ^iglitsbridge- 
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for  the  greatly  increased  traffic  that  will  surely 
result ; and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  prepare 
for  what  will  inoritably  come  to  pass  before  the 
time  arriyes  when  it  will  be  absolutely  needed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Foard,  of  Wych-street,  who  has 
for  some  time  given  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, has  also  sent  us  a plan  with  the  same 
objects  in  view.  It  includes  several  suggestions 
that  may  well  be  considered  by  the  authorities 
before  coming  to  a final  decision,  but  wo  are 
bound  to  say  that  the 
want  of  dtrficfness  in  the 
main  thoroughfare,  as 
proposed,  is  decidedly 
against  the  acceptance  of 
it  as  a whole. 


road)  of  the  new  Cavalry  Barracks  now  erect- 
ing on  the  former  site,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Henry  Wyatt.  A long  controversy  was 
carried  on  as  to  the  desirableness  of  re-erecting 
these  barracks  in  Hyde  Park,  but,  ultimately, 
for  asserted  strategic  reasons,  tho  old  site  was 
determined  upon. 

The  buildings  which  have  recently  been  taken 
down  were  constructed  to  accommodate  six 
troops 


BINGLEY  BAPTIST 
CHAPEL. 

The  building  shown  by 
the  accompanying  en- 
graving was  opened  last 
year.  It  stands  on  a 
corner  site  in  Park-road, 
and  consists  of  a nave, 

72  ft.  long  (measured  on 
the  gallery  floor)  and 
37  ft.  wide ; transepts, 
baptistery,  &c.,  with  gal- 
leries all  round  ; porch, 
giving  access  to  both 
floors  of  the  church,  and 
to  the  basement  and 
vestries  (with  lavatory, 

&c.)  on  the  ground  floor. 

Tho  basement  is  occu- 
pied by  a largo  school- 
room, 36  ft.  by  37  ft. ; 
two  class  - rooms,  each 
15  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.  (with 
sliding  partitions  between 
each  of  them  and  tho 
school-room),  and  a 
smaller  class-room, 
besides  heating,  lumber 
and  store  - rooms,  with 
staircases  to  the  ground 
floor  at  either  end.  Tho 
school  floor  is  nearly  at 
a level  with  the  side 
street,  which  is  rendered 
practicable  by  the  rapid 
fall  of  the  ground.  Tho 
chapel  is  roofed  with 
open  timbers,  boarded; 
and  the  seats  are  open 
benches.  Tho  style  of  the 
building,  which  was  de- 
signed by  Sir.  F.  Bar- 
tram  Payton,  of  Bradford, 
architect,  is  an  early  and 
plain  kind  of  Gothic.  The 
tower,  which  contains  a 
staircase  leading  to  the 
galleries,  rises  to  a height 

of  nearly  100  ft.  to  tho  . 

summit  of  tho  finial;  and  the  site  is  enclosed^  George  III.  is  written  in  pencil,  Copy  sent  to 
by  a low  wall,  with  ornamental  palisades  and  ^ tho  King,  March  28,  1792.”  It  is  signed  by 
gates.  The  total  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  was  I James  Johnson,  architect,  and  m an  engraved 
4,4001;  and  the  number  of  sittings,  at  20  in.  I survey  of  London  of  179i,  the  main  bl>ck  of 
each,  is  about  650.  The  masons’  work  was  done  | buildings  is  shown,  being  much  as  it  recently 
by  Messrs.  Fould,  Brothers  | the  joiners’  work  1 stood.  Several  additions  wore  subsequently 
by  Mr.  Whitley  ; the  slating  by  Mr.  T.  Thom-  j made,  and  there  is  a plan  in  existence,  showing 
ton;  the  plastering  by  Messrs.  Greenwood  & the  officers’  quarters,  dated  1795.  The  long 
Spurr;  and  the  painting  by  Mr.  Dawson,  all  of  1 row  of  officers’  stables  was  built  about  18  '5, 
Bi-gley.  Mr.  Schofield,  and  Messrs.  Taylor  & - ’ ' oc  into 


Parsons  (all  of  Bradford),  respectively  did  the 
plumbers’  and  iron  work  ; tho  latter  also  sup- 
plied the  heating  apparatus,  which  is  for  hot 
water.  The  gasfittings  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Freeman  & Collier,  of  Manchester. 


Presentation  from  Builders.  — Messrs. 
Mappin  & Webb  have  manufactured  a silver 
centrepiece,  ^vith  plateau  and  base,  for  presen- 
tation to  Mr.  William  Pink,  from  the  Master 
Builders’  Association  of  Portsmouth.  It  bears, 
with  arms  and  monogram,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: — 


„ , .V  1.  * • iorLLiuai.e  luucao  u.uli  — 

Digby  Wyau  prevented  hie  taking  any  share  in 


the  M-»ater  Builders'  Associati--, 
publio  Be  Tices  a»  Mayor  of  the  Borougi  of  P jresmou  h 
duriog  two  auoceS'iTe  years,  and  of  beiug  iasctuniental  'D 
Mtabiisb’Og  a B^neTolsnt  Foud  in  oonnezioti  with  the 
Afsociatioa,  and  also  as  a token  of  esteem.” 


I advantage  of  being  unduly  narrow,  was  rendered 
i still  more  difficult  to  deal  mth  by  the  sale  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  of  a strip  of 
land,  comprising  about  500  square  yards,  next 
tho  Knightsbridge-road  (shown  on  the  plan),  so 
as  to  give  that  road  a uniform  -width  of  about 
60  ft.,  and  this  unfortunately  occurs  where  the 
riding-school  is  now  placed,  and  where  width 
was  much  needed. 

The  front  of  tho  barrack,  next  Knightsbridge- 
road,  has  been  thrown  forward  to  tho  line  of 
the  street,  thus  enlarging  the  internal  parade- 
gronnd,  and  by  keeping  vacant  spaces  open  at 

__  the  east  and  west  end  of  the  barracks  improved 

On  a plan  appi'oved  by  his  Majesty  ; ventilation  be  obtained. 

The  accommodation  in 
the  new  barracks  -will  be  : 
— For  23  officers ; for 
352  non  - commissioned 
officers  and  men  (single) ; 
for  40  married  men;  for 
386  troop  horses ; and 
for  76  officers’  chargers, 
and  15  horses  in  the  in- 
firmary stables. 

It  was  originally  pro- 
posed to  retain  tho  block 
of  officers’  quarters, 
merely  adding  a new  mess 
establishment  as  n wing, 
and  to  have  retained  the 
old  riding  - school.  Mr. 
Hardy  was,  however,  in- 
duced to  sanction  tho 
erection  of  a new  and 
more  uniform  block  for 
the  officers'  quarters,  and 
a new  ricling-scbool,  the 
old  one  ha-ving  been  most 
inconveniently  placed, 
and  being  less  than  the 
average  size.  It  will  now 
be  placed  between  tho 
barracks  and  the  officers’ 
quarters,  so  that  the 
troopers  will  be  able  to 
ride  into  it  from  their 
parade,  aud  the  officers 
on  the  opposite  side  from 
their  stables  and  quarters . 

The  different  arrange- 
ment necessary  for  tho 
accommodation  of  uumar- 
ried  troopers  and  married 
men  has  led  to  a different 
treatment  of  the  eleva- 
tions next  the  park  aud 
next  the  Knightsbridge- 
road.  In  the  former  case 
very  large  dormitories, 
with  fireplaces  only  at  the 
ends,  required  a some- 
what monotonous  treat- 
ment ; whilst  in  the  latter 
case  each  married  couple, 
having  two  rooms,  and 
each  with  fire-places, 
led  to  a more  varied 
and  broken  treatment ; 
in  the  latter  case 
eighty  flues  arc  called 
for,  in  the  former  case 
there  are  only  twelve 
necessary.  Between  the  upper  part  of  the 
pilasters  whicli  form  the  chimney-stacks,  a 
balustrade  runs  tho  wAol®  length,  and  tho 
upright  line  of  the  attic  roof,  and  the  dormer 
windows  in  it  are  set  back  6 ft.  so  as  to  form  an 
external  gallery  for  the  children  of  the  regiment 
to  play  in. 

The  open  terrace  and  pavilions  on  the  park 
side  are  for  men  to  smoke  iu. 

Tho  horses  ai*e,  of  course,  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  on  the  level  of  the  parade  ; bub  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a difference  of  H it.  between  the  arch- 
way  on  the  park  side,  and  the  pavement  in  the 
Knightsbridge-road,  much  greater  height  is 
given  to  tho  building  on  its  south  front,  and  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  having  a range  of  work- 
shops and  stores  in  a basement  story  under  the 
whole  of  this  block.  . 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
barrack  are  Portland  stone  and  red  bnck  ; ami 
the  floors  are  in  some  instances  built  fireproof 
with  wrought-iron  and  concrete.  Large  water- 
tanks  are  provided  in  the  several  towers. 

The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Sha-w,  of 
the  late  firm  of  Jackson  & Shaw,  and  the  time 
originally  fixed  for  its  completion  was  two  years 
and  a half.  How  that  question  may  be  affected 
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and  various  minor  additions  were  made  as  late 
as  1810.  In  1717  no  buildings  existed  in  Hyde 
Park  west  of  Park-place,  and  where  the  barracks 
recently  stood  there  was  a pool. 

In  1855,  in  n public  competition  for  barracks, 
the  first  prize  for  a “ Cavaliy  Barrack  ” was 
awarded  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  and  his  brother, 
the  late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt.  In  spite  of  repeated 
promises  from  varions  Secretaries  of  State  for 
War  that  a cavalry  barrack  should  be  entrusted 
to  these  gentlemen,  it  was  not  till  1875  that 
Mr.  Hardy,  recognising  tho  strength  of  their 
claim  for  employment,  decided  on  placing  this 
work  iu  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Wyatt.  The  un- 
fortunate illness  and  subsequent  death  of  Sir 


this  work,  so  the  charge  of  it  has  fallen  on  Mr. 
T.  H.  Wyatt. 

The  site,  which  has  always  had  the  dis- 


1 by  the  masons’  strike  remains  to  be  seen. 
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“KESTOEATION”  v.  " CONSERVATION.” 

ABCniTECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  tbo  ordinary  fornightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  tho  25th  January,  Mr.  Bowes  A. 
Paice,  president,  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Belcher  and  P.  Olijdiant  were  elected  members. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Water- 
house  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  the  members 
of  the  Association  to  visit  the  new  Natural 
History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  (as  re- 
ported in  our  last),  the  President  remarking  that 
Mr.  Waterhouse  was  one  of  the  few  senior 
members  of  the  profession  who  still  retained  his 
connexion  with  the  Association  as  a member, 
and  the  Association  could  not  but  consider  it  a 
great  honour  that  they  had  now  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  amongst  them. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  visit  would  bo 
made  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  to  the  Car- 
penters’ Hall,  London  Wall.  (For  further  par- 
ticulars see  advertisement.) 

Two  papers  were  then  read  on  the  subject  of 
“Restoration”  v.  “Conservation.” 

Mr.  William  Wlhte,  F.S.A.,  i-ead  the  first 
papei',  iu  tho  course  of  which  he  said  that, 
taking  for  granted  that  without  grave  reasons 
of  expediency,  or  almost  of  necessity,  we  wore 
not  justified  in  altering  or  defacing  an  old  archi- 
tectural feature  which  might  become,  if  handed 
down  intact,  the  channel  of  association  with  the 
past,  and  a link  in  tho  histoi'y  of  art, — a land- 
mark of  original  design  or  of  later  develop- 
ment,— tho  question  to  be  discussed  was  one  not 
so  much  of  controversy  between  “conservation” 
aud  “ restoration,”  as  of  endeavouring  to  draw 
some  line  of  demarcation,  if  that  were  possible, 
between  what  relics  of  tho  past  ought  to  be, 
and  what  ought  not  to  be,  “ conserved,”  in 
respect  of  taste,  of  date,  of  construction,  of 
character,  of  association,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
in  respect  of  decay,  expediency,  necessity,  on 
the  other;  tho  end  in  view  being  tho  attain- 
ment to  some  general  agreement  of  principle 
aud  of  practice  as  to  the  means  most  likely  to 
tend  to  true  and  proper  conservation.  In  spite 
of  the  loss, — the  most  sad,  most  grievous  loss, — 
in  past  years  of  much  that  ought  to  have  been 
retained,  yet  what  had  been  left  had  been  con- 
served for  very  many  generations  yet  to  come 
for  the  formation  and  growth  of  revived  art,  for 
tho  deepening  of  association  with  tho  past, — 
national,  domestic,  and  religious, — instead  of 
its  being  utterly  destroyed,  as  it  very  shortly 
would  have  been  if  only  such  patching  and 
protecting  as  was  now  advocated  in  some 
quarters  had  been  followed  out.  Much  as  some 
might  sneer  at  the  revival  of  historical  and  anti- 
quarian sentiment,  of  ritual  propriety,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  continuity, — -of  religious  earnest- 
ness, of  piety,  of  poetry,  of  romance,— as  being 
responsible  even  indirectly  for  tho  destructive 
element  in  church  restoration,  ho  could  not  but 
think  that  iu  England  that  very  revival  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  a restoration  as 
conservative  even  as  it  had  been,  instead  of 
religious  activity  culminating,  as  it  did  for  a 
long  time  in  Ireland,  in  the  production  of  the 
most  bald  and  nnintercsting  buildings,  to  the 
utter  disregard  of  the  ancient  churches.  But 
when,  as  Dr.  Colvin  called  him,  “ the  exponent 
of  the  passion  of  the  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages,”  in  the  simple  Protestantism  of  his  own 
views,  could  make  no  allowance  for  anything 
beyond  the  most  bare  and  abstract,  if  lucid, 
mstheticism,  what  could  be  expected  hut  that 
his  teaching  should  be  ignored,  at  any  rate  in 
so  far  as  he  himself  had  ignored  its  just  influ- 
ence upon  tho  revived  ecclesiastical  traditions 
and  popular  religion  of  the  nation  ? And  should 
wo  be  taunted  with  the  expenditure  of  millions 
in  church  restoration?  Verily,  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor must  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
claims  of  external  religion,  little  sense  of  the 
needs  of  an  awakening  church,  little  perception 
of  tho  value  really  set  upon  the  heritage  of 
our  fathers  (though  the  means  of  showing  it 
might  have  been  for  a long  time  somewhat 
mistaken),  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  money  was  expended  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  a whim  or  in  submis- 
sion to  a fashion,  or  even  to  serve  the  baser 
interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  work.  Aud, 
although  many  of  his  strictures  were  unhappily 
but  too  true  as  to  wholesale  destruction  of  tke 
marks  of  age  and  antiquity,  yet  it  was  possible 
to  make  too  much  of  the  prevalent  idea  that 
because  the  softening  tones  of  age  aud  decay 
enhanced  the  beanty  of  good  old  forms,  there- 
fore age  and  decay  must  be  good  in  themselves, 
and  not  marely  as  accidental  accessories.  Art 


was  to  be  dependent  upon  them,  rather  than 
they  upon  art.  Some  distinction  likewise  ought 
to  be  drawn  between  merely  old  work  and  art- 
work, between  surfaces  or  mouldings  cut  by  line 
and  by  rule,  and  carvings  or  sculpture  cut  only 
by  the  dexterous  hand,  aided  and  inspired  by  a 
faculty  which  could  not  be  subjected  to  laws  of 
mechanical  operation.  If  architects  and  others 
were  to  be  condemned  as  destructive  restora- 
tionists  equally  whether  they  would  replace  or 
repair  a marble  clustered  column,  falling  to 
pieces  through  neglect  or  natural  decay,  or 
whether  they  would  tenderly  clean  off  with  a 
penknife,  or  other  delicate  instrument,  the  in- 
crustations of  lime  or  whiting  and  size  which 
had  overlaid  the  delicate  touch  of  the  carver  of 
its  foliated  or  sculptured  capital,  whilst  they 
shrank  from  touching  even  the  most  damaged 
part  of  real  sculpture  or  carving,  let  their 
well-meaning  judges  beware  lest  they  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  charge  of  being,  if 
not  destructive  conservationists,  at  least  of 
being  sentimental  and  misguided  enthusiasts. 
To  take  another  crucial  instance  of  a very 
pertinent  and  practical  nature.  Would  it  have 
been  better  to  have  left  the  interior  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  iu  its  old  neglected  state,  than  to 
remove  the  dirty  yellow  wash  laid  forty  years 
ago  upon  a similar  coating  thirty  years  older, 
and  to  bring  out  the  rich  tints  of  the  original 
stonework?  Tho  real  question  was,  howevci*, 
not  how  far  the  claims  of  strict  conservation 
might  be  defended  or  not,  but  how  far  they  were 
practicable,  aud  not  merely  theoretical,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  had  lately  been  put  forward. 
Church  restorers  might  recognise  and  admit  to 
the  full  the  duty  of  preserving  untouched  every 
scrap,  eveiy  lineament  of  the  past,  for  the  sake 
of  posterity,  for  the  sake  of  art,  for  the  sake  of 
historical  record  or  sentimental  association, 
whilst  they  "failed  to  see  how  those  ends  were 
really  to  bo  attained  by  tho  use  of  tho  means 
suggested,  especially  when  carried  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  proposed  to  apply  them.  The 
very  objects  in  view  were,  by  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  conservation,  in  danger  of  being  defeated 
by  tbo  means  taken  for  effecting  them.  A 
lamentable  amount  of  destruction  had  undeniably 
taken  place  under  the  guise  of  restoration,  but 
the  proposed  conservation  would  be  often  and 
quite  as  lamentably  destructive,  not  only  of  the 
buildings,  but  also  of  the  purposes  which  the 
conservation  itself  was  designed  to  serve.  It 
was  laid  clown  as  a general  principle  that  if  a 
building  could  not  be  conserved  without  restora- 
tion, a new  one  should  be  built  by  its  side,  and 
tho  old  one  should  be  left  intact  on  its  old  site. 
But,  even  allowing  this,  surely  some  distinction 
ought  to  be  drawn  between  the  rural  village 
church  on  the  brink  of  destruction, — its  roof 
perished,  the  mere  patching  together,  perhaps, 
of  various  timbers,  its  walls  disintegrated  and 
ready  to  fall, — and  tho  noble  remains  of  sub- 
stantial structures  which,  in  spite  of  their  roof- 
less state  and  their  centuries  of  neglect,  had 
BO  wonderfully  resisted  the  encroachments  of 
decay.  Granting  that  the  old  building  would 
still  be  left  for  tbo  purpose  of  art  and  auti- 
quarian  study,  for  old  associations  and  for  future 
poetic  inspiration,  the  new  one  was  to  be  used ; 
and  it  was  quite  certain  that  if  old  buildings 
were  thus  to  become  mere  museums  of  autiqua- 
rianism,  or  of  curiosity,  all  affection  for  them  as 
the  sacred  repositories  of  art  would  very  quickly 
die  away.  Taste,  instead  of  being  educated  up 
to  their  appreciation,  would  be  lowered  to  the 
the  inferior  forms  and  associations  with  which  it 
would  then,  in  the  new  buildings,  be  surrounded, 
seeing  (and  admitting  the  assumption)  that 
anything  now  put  up  must  be  utterly  and  im- 
measurably inferior  to  the  old.  Even  though 
an  appreciation  of  the  old  forms  should  to 
some  extent  survive,  those  forms  would  soon 
come  to  be  regarded  rather  as  jneturesque 
remains  than  as  living  monuments  of  art, — ^i'or 
people’s  minds  and  tastes  were  moulded  by 
contact  with  what  they  saw  and  lived  upon  in 
their  daily  domestic  and  religious  life.  It  was 
very  greatly  through  familiarity  with  buildings 
restored  in  a manner  fitted  to  their  proper  use 
that  the  people  generally  had  at  all  become 
educated  to  see  in  ancient  work  anything  beyond 
the  commonplace  of  neglect  and  decay.  No, 
said  Mr.  White ; let  us  have  some  inevitable 
mutilation  rather  tbauconntenauce  such  destruc- 
tion as  would  follow  from  mere  conservation, 
seeing  that  many  old  buildings  would  inevitably 
be  swept  away,  sooner  or  later,  when  they  had 
ceased  to  serve  auy  useful  purpose.  The  forms, 
outlines,  proportions,  and  numberless  features, 
might  yet  remain  to  us,  even  in  the  case  of  an 


ill-built  and  dilapidated  building  already  totter- 
ing to  its  fall,  and  which,  unless  “ restored,” 
would  certainly,  ere  long,  be  removed.  Let  the 
restoration  be  done  with  the  tenderest  hand, 
aud  with  the  most  reverent  heart,  by  carefully 
retaining  every  vestige  that  could  safely  be 
kept.  In  tho  restoration  of  old  decayed  or 
mutilated  stone  or  wood  work,  let  it  be  insisted 
on  that  tho  material  should  bo  pieced  or  re- 
paired rather  than  renewed,  and  that  some  old 
crumbling  scrap, — say,  of  an  ancient  door  or 
window, — should  be  worked-in  in  the  uew  work 
instead  of  completely  obliteratiug  all  vestiges 
of  the  identity  of  the  old  building. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Powuall  followed  with  a paper  ou 
the  same  subject,  iu  which,  speaking  as  an 
architect  aud  as  a lover  and  student  of  old 
buildings,  he  expressed  great  sympathy  with 
the  protests  made  of  late  years  against  tho 
mania  for  restoration.  He  quoted  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that,  even  with  the  very  best  intentions  and  the 
utmost  care  and  anxiety  on  behalf  of  church 
“ restorers,”  iiTevocable  damage  had  been  clone, 
and  was  likely  to  be  done,  and  contended  that 
all  students  of  history  and  lovers  of  architectui'e 
ought  to  unite  in  a protest  against  denuding  old 
buildings  of  all  features  which,  because  they 
were  not  of  a particular  period,  might  be  deemed, 
by  restorers,  excrescences  or  anachronisms. 
Architects  and  clergymen  had  much  to  answer 
for  in  this  connexion,  and  the  new  society  for  tho 
preservation  of  ancient  buildings  had  not  been 
established  a day  too  soon. 

The  discussion  of  the  papers  was  adjourned. 


AN  EDINBURGH  PROFESSOR  ON 
DOMESTIC  SANITATION. 

On  Tuesday,  tho  22nd  ult.,  the  Professor 
of  Ciril  Engineering  in  tho  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  Flceming  Jenkin,  deliverecl  a lecture 
to  the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Institution 
of  that  city  on  Domestic  Sanitation. 

The  Professor  stated  that  iu  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  a house 
were  satisfactory,  it  was  necessarj  to  have 
proper  professional  assistance,  and  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  show  that  the  conditions  of  a healthy 
dwelling  might  be  secnrccl,  at  no  great  cost,  in 
most  of  the  houses  actually  occupied.  Iu  Eclin- 
bux'gh,  for  the  most  part,  tho  subsoil  drainage 
ana  construction  of  the  walls  and  floors  of  houses 
were  good,  but  the  internal  arrangements  for 
water-supply  and  sanitary  appliances  wererefer- 
rable  to  a time  when  sanitary  engineering  was 
very  imperfectly  understood.  The  germ  theoiy 
explained  how  families  who  lived  in  the  midst 
of  great  filth  might  not  bo  affected  thereby 
in  their  health,  while  others  in  large  and  clean 
mansions  wore  struck  down  by  fever  and 
diphtheria.  The  filth  which  was  c<<mpatible  with 
health  was  isolated  filth  ; and  until  the  germs  of 
some  disease  were  introduced,  this  filth  was 
merely  injurious,  not  poisonous.  It  was  when, 
confined  to  sewers,  io.,  where  the  germs  were 
most  prolific  and  the  system  of  drainage  too 
frequently  acted  as  so  many  suckers,  by  which 
the  germs  were  drawn  into  the  house.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  produce  that  effect  if  nothing 
injurious  went  down  the  pipes:  it  was  what 
came  up  them,  owing  to  their  connexion  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  drainage,  which  produced 
the  evil ; for  although  nothing  more  serious 
than  scented  soap  went  down  from  a bedroom, 
the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  might  ascend  to  it. 

The  first  sanitary  principle  to  be  attended  to 
in  a town-house  was  to  cut  off  entirely  the  gas 
evolved  in  the  common  sewer  from  the  house. 
The  next  was  to  isolate  all  tainted  matter  sent 
out  of  the  house  from  the  air  and  water  let  into 
it,  and  the  more  rapidly  the  tainted  matter  left 
the  house  the  better. 

Professor  Jenkin  then,  by  means  of  diagrams, 
explained  how  tliis  desirable  end  could  bo 
effected.  He  advocated  double-traps  with  au 
opening  to  the  outer  air  between  them,  and 
showed  experimentally  the  action  of  this  device. 
He  warned  his  hearers  against  the  numerous 
devices  palmed  upon  the  public,  which  had 
been  brought  under  hia  notice.  He  then  stated 
the  causes  which  often  led  to  the  stoppage  of 
sewage  iu  its  transit  to  the  sewer.  Periodical 
inspection  w'as  necessary  to  detect  these  stop- 
pages, and  with  such  a trap  as  he  had  described 
this  inspection  could  bo  made  iu  a few  minutes. 

The  lecturer  then,  by  means  of  a diagram,  ex* 
plained  how  the  system  of  pipes  in  a house 
should  be  arranged,  and  stated  the  chief 
dangers  to  be : — (1)  Complete  stoppage  by 
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kitclicii  grease  or  other  rubbish,  whereby  the 
house  was  not  drained  at  all ; but  its  filth, 
through  leaky  drains  or  otherwise,  deposited  in 
the  basement ; (2)  absence  of  proper  traps  and 
TCntilation  whereby  the  sewer-gas  escaped  into 
the  rooms  ; (3)  old  systems  imperfectly  cut  off ; 
(•1)  cisterns  placed  where  they  were  liable  to  be 
contaminated.  No  great  expense,  no  patented 
arrangements,  were  required  to  remedy  these 
erils,  bat  tho  application  of  principles  to  parti- 
cular cases  and  skilled  advico  and  periodical 
inspection.  Official  inspection  ho  could  not 
advocate,  and  the  officials  laid  down  general 
principles  so  severe  that  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice involved  the  destruction  of  existing  arrange- 
ments ; and,  if  asked  to  frame  positive  laws  to  bo 
obeyed  under  penalty,  the  conditions  were  so 
easy  that  no  safety  was  given.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  voluntary  inspection  lay  in  its  expense, 
and  in  the  difficulty  of  selecting  an  adviser.  The 
idea  had  occurred  to  the  Professor  that  these 
difliculties  might  he  overcome  by  means  of 
association.  An  association  had  accordingly 
been  formed  in  which  tho  assistance  of  Dr. 
Littlejohn  and  Councillor  Gowans  had  been 
most  valuable. 

Tho  outline  of  tho  proposed  association  is  as 
follows : — 

By  clubbing  together,  tho  body  will  do  at 
small  cost  what  would  coat  each  member  a con- 
siderable sum  but  for  tho  application  of  the  co- 
operative principle  ; and  the  recommendations 
made  will  be  subject  to  the  control  not  only  of 
a professional  man  of  high  standing,  but  also  to 
that  of  a body  of  men  of  many  professions  who 
will  form  the  council  of  management.  It  may 
really  be  hoped  that  the  problem  of  how  to  put 
and  keep  our  houses  in  good  sanitary  condition 
is  in  a fair  way  of  solution. 

Any  one  in  Ldinburgh  may  become  a member 
of  the  new  association  by  payment  of  an  annual 
guiuca.  The  association  will  retain  tho  e.xclu- 
sive  services  of  one  or  more  young  but  well- 
trained  engineers,  who  will  act  under  tho  general 
Buperintendenco  of  a consulting  engineer  of  high 
standing.  The  premises  of  each  member  will, 
in  tho  first  instance,  bo  very  thorougldy  in- 
spected, and  a report  furnished,  giving,  if  need 
be,  specific  recommendations  as  to  improve- 
ments in  drainage,  ventilation,  and  water  supply, 
with  estimates.  Any  alterations  in  his  sanitary 
fittings  which  the  member  makes,  with  tho  ap- 
jiroval  of  tho  society’s  officers,  will  bo  supervised 
by  them.  The  first  inspection  of  each  house 
will,  of  course,  bo  of  special  importance;  but 
although  sanitary  appliances  may  be  once  set  in 
order  there  is  no  security  that  they  will  remain 
so.  There  arc  numberless  ways  in  which  drains 
may  go  wrong,  in  their  legitimate  as  well  as 
illegitimate  use,  and  to  guarantee  continued 
efficiency  periodic  examinations  must  be  made. 
Tho  engineer  of  the  association  will  inspect 
every  member’s  house  once  a year,  and  give  a 
report  upon  its  state.  Besides  these  privileges, 
which  are  possessed  in  virtuo  of  tho  annual  sub- 
scription, members  may  obtain  the  services  of 
the  inspectors  at  other  times,  or  with  regard  to 
other  buildings,  on  payment  of  small  supple- 
mentary fees  ; so  that  a member  about  to  build 
a house  may  receive  advice  on  the  sanitary 
merits  of  his  arcliitect’s  plans,  or  one  about  to 
buy  or  hire  a house  may  send  tho  engineer  of 
tho  association  to  report  upon  it.  All  the 
inspections  will  ho  carried  out  on  general  lines 
laid  down  by  the  consultiug  engineer,  whose 
professional  position  and  experience  will  m this 
way  give  to  the  work  of  tho  younger  mt-a  the 
authoritative  character  it  would  otherwise  -want, 
and  to  whoso  maturer  judgment  cases  of  special 
difficulty  will  bo  referred.  The  association  is 
not  purely  selfish  in  its  aim,  for  it  will  afford 
an  opening  for  the  philnntliropy  of  its  members, 
by  enabling  them,  on  payment  of  small  fees,  to 
obtain  reports  on  the  dwellings  of  tho  poor. 
Tho  fees  charged  will  be  regulated  in  proportion 
to  the  rental  of  the  buildings  examined  in  such 
a way  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this  rule. 
The  association  will  not  conflict  with  the  public 
authorities,  but  rather  help  them  to  detect 
infringements  of  their  regulations.  None  of  its 
officers  may  be  patentees  of  sanitary  appliances, 
or  have  any  interest  whatever  in  recommendmg 
outlay.  


Glasgow.— Ou  the  23rd  ult.  the  Glasgow 
operative  masons  received  intimation  from  their 
employers  of  a proposed  reduction  of  Id.  per 
hour  (from  9d.  to  8d.)  on  their  present  rate  of 
wages,  to  take  effect  from  tho  Ibth  of  ilarch 
next. 


TEE  ART  OF  ilARBLING. 

At  the  Society  of  Arts  on  January  23rd,  Mr. 

C.  V»'.  Wooluuugh  road  a jjaper  on  the  ai't  of 
marbling  as  applied  to  paper.  In  the  course  of 
it  he  said, — Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  almost  as 
difficult  to  get  a sight  of  tho  inside  of  a mar- 
bling establishment  as  it  would  be  to  get  into  the 
presence  of  Royalty  ; every  crack  and  aperture, 
nay  even  tho  very  keyholes,  were  stopped  up  or 
obscured,  to  prevent  any  glimpse  being  obtained 
as  to  tho  method  by  which  it  was  accomplished; 
and,  as  comparatively  few  were  in  possession  of 
its  secrets,  it  was  a very  remunerative  craft, 
and  good  profits  were  realised. 

When  I was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  I 
accompanied  an  individual  who  was  going  to 
fetch  some  hooks  which  had  been  sent  out  to  be 
marbled  ; when  we  arrived  they  were  not  all 
finished,  and  your  humble  servant  was  admitted 
into  the  sanctum  to  wait  fur  the  remainder.  I 
was  so  stricken  with  wonder  and  admiration  at 
tho  sight,  that  I resolved  in  my  own  mind  not 
to  rest  till  I had  found  out  how  to  do  it.  I will 
not  now  take  up  time  by  telling  you  of  all  the 
failures  and  tho  disappointments  I mot  with  ; 
but  at  length,  by  unremitting  toil  and  perse- 
vering efforts,  I was  in  the  cud  rewarded  with 
success,  and  though  fur  a long  time  tho  results 
were  verv  imperfect,  yet  I could  perceive  that 
I had  gut  hold  of  the  root  of  the  matter,  and, 
after  much  practice,  I,  of  course,  approached 
nearer  a perfect  result ; and  as  I was  indebted 
to  no  one  for  the  knowledge  I had  obtained,  in 
the  year  1853  I published  a small  work  on  the 
subject,  which  gave  great  offence  to  tho  frater- 
nity, on  account  of  its  truthfulness,  and  the 
wav  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  marbling  were 
set’ forth,  and  tho  manner  of  their  accomplish- 
ment  explained.  You  see  here  now  before  mo_a 
shallow  vessel  or  trough,  about  2^  in.  or  3 in.  in 
depth  ; it  contains  a thin  mucilage.  Now,  there 
arc  several  kinds  of  mucilage,  viz.,  first,  and 
most  important,  gum  tragacauth,  called  by  some 
gum  dragon;  secondly,  linseed  or  flax  seed; 
thirdly,  Irish  or  Carrageen  moss;  fourthly,  a 
seed,  called  among  tho  initiated,  flea  seed,  the 
name  being  given  on  account  of  its  great  resom- 
blanoo  to  that  well-known  but  troublesome 
insect,  but  really  tho  seed  of  a kind  of  plaiitago, 
cultivated,  I believe,  in  the  south  of  France,  aiid 
much  superior  to  linseed,  on  the  ground  that  it 
retains  its  properties  a much  longer  time;  be- 
sides one  table-spoonful  will  jiroduco  as  much 
mocilage  as  half-a-piut  of  the  linseed.  The 
mucilage  used  this  evening  is  a solution  of  gum 
tragacanth.  It  takes  two  or  three  days  to 
dissolve,  and  requires  to  be  frequently  stirred 
or  beaten  up  during  that  time,  in  order  to  break 
tho  lumps,  and  to  combine  tho  gum  with  the 
water,  after  which  it  must  bo  strained  through 
a fine  hair  or  muslin  sieve  before  using.  I shall 
now  proceed  to  show  you  by  what  means  the 
colour  is  made  to  float  and  expand  upon  the 
surface  of  this  liquid,  but  fii-st  will  prove  that, 
without  some  other  agency  than  water  in  the 
mixing  of  the  colours,  they  will  neither  float  nor 
spread,  and  there  is  but  one  thing  at  present 
known  that  will  effect  this.  It  is  a very  simple 
though  subtle  and  powerful  fluid, — no  expensive 
or  elaborately  prepared  article  ; it  is  purely  a 
production  of  nature,  being  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  gall  of  an  animal.  Ox-gall  is  the 
sort  generally  used  ; it  is  tho  easiest  to  bo  ob- 
tained, and  is  within  tho  reach  of  all  who  may 
wish  to  try  the  experiment.  I will  not  say  that 
the  gall  of  a horse  may  not  be  as  effective  as 
that  of  an  ox,  having  never  tried  it ; hut  I have 
tried  the  gall  of  sheep,  and  proved  it  much 
weaker,  so  that  ox-galls  diluted  -n-ith  water 
would  be  quite  as  good  as  that ; but  there  is 
sometimes  a great  difference  in  the  galls  taken 
from  different  animals,  some  being  far  more 
powerful  in  their  operation  than  others.  The 
gall  of  one  animal  may  bo  thick  and  ropy,  which 
is  objectionable,  while  that  from  another  may 
be  beautifully  fluid,  which  is  more  pleasant  to 
use.  When  fresh,  it  has  no  unpleasant  odour, 
but  when  stale  it  is  anything  but  agreeable, 
though  none  tho  worse  for  the  required  purpose ; 
indeed,  I consider  it  preferable. 

I will  now  proceed  to  show  you  the  action  of 
the  gall.  I first  draw  this  thin  flat  piece  of 
wood,  called  a skimmer,  over  the  surface  of  tho 
solution  trough.  Ton  ask  mo  why  I do  this  ? I 
replv,  because,  while  I have  been  reading  or 
speaking,  there  has  been  forming,  on  the  top  of 
the  liquid  a film  or  thin  skin,  which,  though  im- 
perceptible to  the  eye,  is  quite  sufficieu#  to 
f .ustrate  tho  proper  result.  I now  take  a coloiu' 
mixed  only  with  water  and  allow  a few  drops 


to  fall ; it  neither  floats  nor  spreads,  but  falls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  trough.  I now  pour  a little 
gall  into  the  same  colour  and  again  sprinkle 
some  on  tho  surface,  this  time,  however,  it  floats 
and  spreads  all  over  tho  sm-faco  of  tho  mucilage. 

I just  lay  on  that  a piece  of  white  paper,  and 
pouring  into  a glass  a little  water,  I add  a few 
drops  of  gall,  and  with  a brush  sprinkle  it  over 
the  portion  of  tho  surface  of  colour  not  covered 
by  the  paper,  and  you  will  see  that  it  has  divided 
the  colour  into  veins,  thereby  showing  tho  effect 
produced  by  tho  gall  when  it  is  mixed  with 
tho  colours  ; and  in  order  to  enable  you  to  seo 
tho  effect  of  this  more  vividly,  I will  lay  on 
another  iiiece  of  paper  by  tho  side  of  the 
and  lifting  the  two  out  simultaneously,  tho 
operation  or  effect  of  the  gall  is  clearly  made 
manifest.  Tliis  is  the  foundation  of  tho  whole 
process ; this  is  the  root  from  which  all  tho 
branches  spring,  and  although  there  may  bo 
other  ingredients  required  to  produce  various 
effects,  still  these  two  simple  productions  of 
nature, — the  gum  and  the  gall, — constitute  the 
life  and  soul  of  this  (as  the  late  Dr.  Normandy 
designated  it)  “ jiretty  mysterious  art.”  . . . . ■ 
Now,  after  laying  on  all  the  colours,  it  rests 
entii-ely  with  the  opei-ator  what  shall  be  pro- 
duced after  all.  for  out  of  these  few  colo^irs  as 
they  now  lie  floating  on  the  surface, _ a diversity 
of  results  can  be  obtained  quite  distinct  tho  one 
from  the  other,  and  with  a piece  of  pointed  stick, 
a comb,  or  a piece  of  wire,  you  may  indulge 
your  fancy  to  almost  any  extent ; and  then,  by 
diversifying  the  colours  or  tho  arrangement  of 
the  colours,  au  almost  infinite  variety  of  com- 
binations and  changes  may  he  produced.  Ilaving 
disposed  of  tho  first  question,  viz.,  what  is  it 
that  causes  tho  colour  to  float  aud  spread  otit 
upon  the  surface  of  tho  solution  ? wo  come  to 
the  second.  What  is  it  that  keeps  the  colours 
from  conmungling,  when  they  fall  one  upon  an- 
other ? or,  in  other  words,  what  is  it  that  keeps 
each  colour  clear  and  distinct,  though  several 
may  even  bo  thrown  on  at  the  same  time,  aud 
though  they  may  be  even  twisted  round, — nay, 
almost  stirred  with  a pointed  stick,  every  colour 
retaining  its  perfect  individuality,  though^  iu  so 
very  minute  a degree  as  to  requii’c  a magnifying 
glass  to  reveal  it  ? My  humble  opinion  is  this  : 
the  moment  the  colour  touches  tho  surface  of 
tho  mucilage,  it  displaces  a portion  of  mucilage 
itself,  which  forms  a bind  of  bulwark  or  barrier 
around  it,  and  thus  iirovents  it  meeting  with 
the  colours  which  had  been  previously  put  on ; 
BO  that,  were  you  to  put  on  a yellow  and  imme- 
diately follow  with  a blue,  there  would  be  uo 
signs  of  a green  being  produced,  although,  if 
you  were  to  mix  the  two  colours  together  before 
you  put  them  on  to  the  mucilage  you  would 
havo  a decided  gi’een  at  once. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS  AND  TEEIR 
DUTIES. 

MF.TROPOLITAN  EO.VRD  OF  WOBES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  tho  25th  ult.,  a letter  was  read  from 
the  foreman  of  the  coroner’s  jmy  empannellcd  to 
inquire  into  tho  cause  of  tho  death  of  Patrick 
O’Connell,  who  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a house 
at  Hacknov,  as  reported  in  our  last  (p.26,  ante). 
The  builder,  Mr.  Eackett,  had,  in  accordance 
with  the  verdict  of  tho  jury,  been  committed  on 
the  coroner’s  warrant  to  take  his  trial  for  “ man- 
slaughter,” and  the  foreman  of  the  jury  now 
wroto  to  ask  the  Board  to  iindertake  the  prose- 
cution, seeing  that  it  was  a matter  affecting  tho 
public  safety,  and  that  tho  coroner’s  officer,  upon 
whom  the  prosecution  would  practically  devolve, 
unless  it  were  taken  up  by  the  Board,  was  with- 
out the  legal  training  and  the  means  to  enable 
him  properly  to  conduct  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  lluutz,  who  represents  Hackney  at  the 
Board,  moved  that  the  letter  be  referred  to  tho 
works  and  general  purijoses  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  action,  if  deemed  necessary. 
rrinvX  facie,  it  appeared  to  him  to  bo  a case  in 
which  the  Board  ought  to  take  upon  itself  tho 
rule  of  public  jn-osecutor.  Ho  believed  that  one 
of  tho  so-called  9-in.  walls  in  question  was  built 
entirely  of  bats.— there  was  not  a whole  brick 
in  it, — consequently,  there  was  no  bond  ; it  was 
rather  two  -U-in.  walls  side  by  side  than  one 
9-m.  wall,  while  the  mortar  was  such  m name 
only.  .,  . 

Mr.  Selway  seconded  the  motion,  and  uici- 
dontally  remarked  that  while  perhaps  some  of 
the  district  survoyors  were  not  always  si^- 
ciently  stringent,  in  the  present  case  the  builder 
had  beeq  warned  by  tho  district  suTTeyor. 
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Mr.  Hicliarclson  and  Mr.  Towlor  supported  the 
motion,  the  latter  gentleman  saying  that  it  Tvas 
to  bo  regretted  that  in  the  present  case  the 
district  surveyor  had  contented  himself  with 
giving  notice  to  tlio  buUder,  instead  of  taking 
out  a summons  against  him. 

Mr.  Funiiss,  cliairman  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee,  said  it  was  clear  to  him  that  the 
system  of  allowing  district  sirrveyors  to  carry 
on  private  practice  as  architects  was  a wrong 
one,  and  led  to  the  neglect  of  their  public 
duties.  Something  must  bo  done,  either  by  the 
Board  itself  or  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  obtain 
moro  power  of  controlling  the  district  surveyors, 
who,  if  tliay  wore  confined  to  their  official 
duties,  would  bo  far  more  efficient  officers. 

Mr.  Cook  said  the  qirestion  before  the  Board 
involved  a great  and  important  principle,  and 
he  should  be  Sony  if,  through  the  apathy  of  the 
Board,  the  prosecution  fell  through.  In  the 
interests  of  the  public  generally,  the  Board 
ought  to  take  up  tho  prosecution.  The  rubbish 
used  by  speculating  builders  was  so  vile,  and  it 
was  put  together  so  rapidly  and  cai’olcssly,  that 
the  only  wonder  was  that  such  “ accidents'’  as 
that  in  question  wore  not  of  far  more  frequent 
occurrence.  Tho  evil  had  attained  such  alarming 
proportions  tliat  nothing  but  constant  super- 
vision would  suffice  to  check  it. 

Tho  motion  was  irnauimously  adopted. 

Tho  Superintending  Architect  reported  on  a 
letter  received  from  Mr.  John  Turner,  district 
surveyor  for  East  Islington,  stating  that  tho  term 
of  three  months  during  which  his  sou,  Mr.  J.  Goldi- 
entt  Turner,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Board 
to  act  as  his  deputy,  had  now  expired,  and  asking 
that  such  appointment  bo  renewed  for  three 
months  longer.  Mr.  Vulliamy  recommended 
that  the  application  be  granted,  and 

Mr.  Riuitz  made  a motion  to  that  effect ; but 

Mr.  Fowler  thought  there  ought  to  be  somo 
understanding  como  to  by  tlio  Board  as  to  ap- 
pointment of  deputy  district  surveyors,  both  as 
to  the  limit  of  duration  of  such  appointmeuts 
aud  as  to  them  I’cnewal.  Ho  said  this  without 
any  disrespect  to  Mr.  Tunier,  who  was  au  old 
P.nd  most  exemplary  officer  of  tho  Board. 

Mr.  Fumiss  said  tho  whole  subject  of  dis- 
trict stuweyors  and  their  duties  needed  con- 
sidcration  by  tho  Board,  not  only  in  respect 
of  tho  appointment  of  deputies,  but  in  other 
directions.  Indeed,  he  saw  no  remedy  but  iii 
compelling  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
tho  performance  of  their  duties, — in  other 
words,  to  give  up  practice  on  thcic  of^Ti  account. 
‘Whenever  a district  surveyor  was  professionally 
engaged  in  connexion  with  a building,  it  was 
customary  to  aiipoint  another  surveyor  to  seo 
that  everything  was  in  accordance  with  tho 
Building  Act.  In  such  cases,  the  neighbouring 
surveyor  was  generally  appointed.  Each  officer 
might  almost  as  well  bo  allowed  to  superintend 
his  own  buildings. 

Mr.  Selway  said  somo  discretion  ought  surely 
to  bo  allowed  to  the  Board  in  considering  such 
applications  as  that  of  Mr.  Tumer,  but  the 
esscnco  of  discretion  was  that  there  should  be 
no  hard  and  fast  rules  such  as  those  suggested 
by  Ml'.  Fowler.  In  tho  present  case  Mr. 
Turner  was  quite  capable  of  fulfilling,  and,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  be  believed  he  did  fulfil,  all 
tho  duties  of  his  offico  with  the  exception  that 
at  present  he*  was  physically  unable  to  climb 
a ladder.  Ho  was  an  old  and  most  deserving 
officer  of  the  Board,  and  it  was  but  reasonable 
to  grant  his  request. 

Tho  recommendation  of  the  Superintending 
! Ai'cliitect  was  then  unanimously  agreed  to. 

At  tho  same  meeting  of  the  Board,  a report 
I of  the  Building  Act  Committee  was  submitted, 

' with  respect  to  proceedings  taken  at  the  West- 
I minster  Police  Court  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Drury,  district 
! surveym*,  against  Mr.  Hankey,  ■u'ith  reference 
to  certain  buildings  at  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  West- 
minster. Tho  committee  recommended, — 

“ (o)  That  Bubject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendiof; 
ArcUicect  to  be  stated  in  writing  to  the  Board,  the  Board 
do  not  insist  on  Mr.  Drury  ooutinuing  the  proceedings 
with  regard  to  the  height  of  the  buildings;  (t)  thattlie 
Board  do  insist  ou  tho  floors  of  the  passages  being  made 
of  fireproof  materials,  in  accordance  with  the  Buildine 
Act ; and  (c)  that  subject  to  tho  arrangement  of  fireproof 
doors  being  made  to  the  satisLction  of  the  Superintending 
Architect  and  Captain  Shaw,  the  Board  do  approve  of  the 
same," 

The  Superintending  Architect  (Mr.  G.  Vul- 
liamy) presented  a report  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  in  which  he  stated  that,  having  regard 
to  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  materials 
aud  workmanship,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Board  might  safely  approve  of  the  construction 
of  these  buildings  to  the  height  sanctioned  by  ■ 
tho  committee. 


Mr.  Furniss  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
of  tho  committee. 

Mr.  Dresser- Rogers  comjfiaiued  of  the  air  of 
semi-indepeudenco  adopted  by  many  district 
surveyors,  after  appointment,  towards  tho 
Board.  Ho  thought  tho  district  surveyors 
should  rather  infoi':.i  the  Board  of  likely  or 
probable  iufractiona  of  tho  law.  At  tho  pre- 
sent time  it  was  left  until  the  work  had  been 
done,  and  thus  the  Board  lost  a faii'opportimity 
of  enforcing  tho  law. 

Mr.  Ruutz  was  afraid  tho  previous  speaker 
hardly  understood  tills  case.  The  Board  con- 
sented to  Mr.  Haukey’s  plans  fur  carrying  his 
buildings  to  a height  of  1 11  ft. ; hut  when  it  was 
found  that  ho  had  carried  them  to  a height  of 
1-17  ft.  ho  was  summoned.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  the  plan  approved  by  the  Board 
included  a Mansard  roof,  and  this  might  have 
made  the  total  height  of  the  building  150  ft.  or 
IGO  ft.  5 but  in  caiaying  his  walls  to  a height  of 
117  ft.  ho  proposed  to  omit  the  Mansard  roof  in 
consideration  of  tho  improved  facilities  that 
would  thus  be  afforded  for  the  extinction  of  fire, 
should  anything  of  tho  kind  occur.  Under 
theso  circumstances,  tho  committee  reoom- 
meuded  that  no  further  proceedings  should  bo 
taken. 

Mr.  Fumiss  said  Mr.  Hankey  ivas  quite  will- 
ing to  comply  with  these  requirements  of  the 
Board. 


IIERR  KRUPP,  OP  ESSEN. 

Sir, — Your  interesting  articles  upon  tho 
great  gun-factory  in  Westphalia  have  no  doubt 
been  read  with  much  curiosity  by  many  readers, 
for  in  these  troubled  times  a guumaker  is  almost 
as  important  a man  as  a king-maker  used  to  bo 
years  ago. 

It  may  bo  pleasant  to  supplement  what  has 
been  written,  by  a personal  recollection  or  two 
of  the  man  in  pcr.sou.  Towards  tho  latter  cud 
of  ’71,  Herr  and  Frau  Krupp,  accompanied  by 
their  sou  aud  other  members  of  the  family, 
camo  over  to  England  for  tho  winter,  and  with 
much  good  taste  jntched  upon  tho  prettiest 
watering-place  in  tho  country, — Torquay,  as 
their  homo  pro  tern.  One  rather  odd  coincidence 
was,  that  tho  then  rcceutly-dethronod  Emperor 
of  the  Froncli  was  then  residing  in  tho  same 
town,  and  indeed  quite  near  to  the  great  Gor- 
man’s  villa.  But,  after  all,  so  many  well-known 
people  are  accustomed  to  go  to  Torquay  (it  is 
wonderful  how  much  they  all  look  like  common 
folk),  that  tho  existence  of  a couple — yea,  or  of 
a score — of  tliis  world’s  notabilities  in  the  place 
at  once,  is  no  unfrequent  thing.  We  happened 
to  liavo  a contract  in  hand  upon  the  Strand 
there  at  the  time,  and  as  everybody,  of  neces- 
sity, comes  once  or  twico  a day  along  that 
, live  promenade, — wo,  as  a matter  of  course,  saw 
everybody.  Nearly  every  day  just  before  eleven 
the  unfortunate  Emperor  would  drive  slowly  hy ; 
but  far  more  punctually,  immediately  after  the 
strike  of  tho  hour,  Herr  Ki'upp,  accompanied 
by  a gentleman  or  two,  aud  generally  by  his 
English  stud  groom,  would  ride  by,  always  ou 
horseback,  never  in  a carriage.  They  generally 
took  the  lovely  road  round  the  bay,  towards 
Paignton;  and  could  return  homo  after  an  hour 
and  a half's  airing.  Tho  Herr  is  a sparcly-mado 
man,  between  fifty  and  sixty,  with  a somewhat 
haggard  face,  long  scanty  board  and  whiskers, 
tho  hair  plentifully  scattered  with  grey.  He  is 
not  a graceful  rider;  but  the  “cabbies,” — and 
Torquay  cabmen  are  really  authorities  ou  horse- 
flesh,— have  told  me  his  cattle  were  the  finest 
that  ever  came  into  the  town.  During  the 
family’s  stay  iu  England,  Herr  Krupp  bought 
many  hundreds  of  picked  horses,  aud  these 
used  to  be  sent  to  Germany  every  week.  The 
old  gentleman  never  went  personally  horse- 
buying, to  my  knowledge  ; but  his  sou  and  the 
stud  groom  I have  seen  a score  of  times  at 
Newton  Abbot  and  at  Plymouth  selecting  the 
best  obtainable  animals.  Thero  was  never  a 
week  passed,  either,  but  that  the  pair  paid  a visit 
to  a largo  horse  bazaar,  a few  doors  from  where 
I reside  in  Exeter.  Herr  Krui)p,  jun.,  would  then 
loll  up  against  the  wall  bymyyard,  light  acigax-, 
rub  his  glasses, — he  always  wore  “ specs,” — 
although  not  moro  (then)  than  about  twenty- 
one,  and  possessing  a beautifully  full  black  eye, — 
and  have  the  horses  trotted  up  aud  dowu  the 
street  for  his  approval.  The  stud  groom,  who 
as  I before  said,  is  a Briton,  and  a jiarfcicularly 
nice  fellow,  would  light  up  too,  and  for  hours 
together  they  would  stand  there  chatting, 
whilst  eveiy  really  good  horso  that  was  brought 
out,  after  a little  discussion,  became  the  Herr’s 


property.  I have  many  a time  felt  right  vexed 
to  seo  such  beautiful  animals  lost  to  the  country. 
However,  they  wore  not  “tight”  with  the  money  ; 
and  in  what  little  basincss  transactions  I bad 
with  the  family,  I may  say  I found  them  to  bo 
thoroughly  straightforward. 

I remember  being  at  Essen  onco,  and  the  im- 
pression was  that  it  was  undoubtedly  avast  place, 
but  it  did  not  impress  mo  that  such  an  amount  of 
business  “ go”  existed  there  as  one  was  accus- 
tomed to  SCO  in  the  busy  armour-plate  times  at 
such  places  as  Sir  John  Brown’s  Cyclops  Works 
at  Sheffield.  Further,  unlike  our  English  manu- 
facturers, Herr  Krupp  is  e.xcoedingly  jealous  of 
visitors ; indeed,  it  is  only  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  a foreigner  gets  a view  of  all  that 
is  going  ou  in  the  works.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  tho  gi'eatest,  iron  man  that 
England  has  produced  is  the  well-kuown  Mr. 
Cammell,  of  Shcfiiolcl.  Originally  this  gentle- 
man kept  a little  “Tom-aud-Jerry  ” shop  in 
that  town,  and  began  manufacturing  iron  with 
throe  heljjers.  He  now  (or  did  recently)  em- 
ploys upwards  of  5,000  hands,  and,  odd  enough 
to  relate,  one  of  the  original  trio  still  remains  in 
his  service.  I happened  to  execute  a commis- 
sion at  his  shooting-box,  near  Hathersage,  in 
Derbyshire,  a few  years  ago,  and  ho  told  mo 
tlien,  with  great  glee,  how  he  managed  to  see 
over  the  Essen  factory.  Many  a time  he  went 
over  purposely  into  Germany,  but  always  with- 
out success,  for  under  no  circumstances  would 
the  officials  admit  him.  Now  it  happened  that 
in  ’51  Herr  Ki’upp  exhibited  at  our  Great  Exhi- 
bition. The  German  was  unknown,  and  his 
exhibit  met  with  no  favour  in  tho  eyes  of  our 
countrymen ; indeed,  they  were  almost  antago- 
nistic to  the  foreigner.  One  of  the  few  who 
pitied  lu'upp  was  jolly  little  Mr.  Cammell. 
Ho  invited  tho  gunmalier  to  his  hotel  ; aud 
many  a pleasant  evening  they  spent  together 
during  tho  season.  Tho  Exhibition  over,  tho 
friends  parted,  and  never  met  again.  Mr. 
Cammell  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  their 
old  acquaintance  ; so,  ordering  his  coachman  to 
drive  hard,  and  stop  for  no  one,  ho  boldly  drove 
into  the  place,  aud  straight  across  to  Mr.  Krupp’a 
private  oflice.  Then,  before  anybody  could  say 
him  nay,  ho  bustled  into  the  place,  caught  tho 
German  by  tho  hand,  congratulated  him  upon 
his  looks,  and  reminded  him  that  more  than 
twenty  years  had  rolled  away  since  they,  too, 
had  spent  cosy  lionrs  together  in  London.  “ And 
now,”  continued  Mr.  Cammell,  “ I’ve  como 
across  purposely  to  see  your  place.  You  must 
take  mo  round  yourself  everywhere,  aud  show 
me  everything.”  Herr  Ki'upp  could  not  refuse 
his  late  host’s  bluffuess ; it  took  liim  quite  off 
his  guard  ; and  all  tlie  plucky  English  manufac- 
turer wished  to  see,  he  had  opportunities  for 
examining  to  his  heart’s  content.  I may  add 
that  Mr.  Cammell  does  not  think  Herr  Krupp’s 
system  will  ultimately  prove  successful;  and  ho 
considers  our  English  guns  hy  far  tho  better 
weapons.  May  tho  day  be  far  distant  ere  their 
comparative  merits  are  tried  ; for  wo  belong  to 
one  race  ; are  associated  together  by  a thousand 
kindred  ties ; and,  after  all  done  and  said,  it  is 
very  seldom  that  any  good  is  obtained  by 
“knocking  up  a row  ! ” Harry  Hems. 


THE  MILL  STATUE. 

As  our  readers  aro  aware,  tho  statue  erected 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  in  honour  of  Joliu 
Stuart  Mill  was  formally  inaugurated  on  Satur- 
day last.  Cue  always  looks  with  a good  deal  of 
interest,  but  not  often  with  very  much  of  hope, 
to  any  addition  to  the  list  of  our  public  statues  j 
a list  including  so  many  unhappy  and  unsatis- 
factory attemiits.  In  the  present  instance  tho 
name  of  Mr.  Woolneras  tho  sculptor  was  a gua- 
rantee that  the  statue  would,  at  all  events,  not 
bo  commonplace.  As  a fact,  it  is  very  much  the 
reverse  ; there  is  au  individuality  aud  intensity 
of  expression  about  the  figure  which  quite  takes 
it  out  of  tho  category  of  regulation  memorial 
statues.  Tho  author  of  the  “ Essay  on  Liberty” 
is  seated,  stooping  forward  with  au  eager  look, 
while  the  right  hand,  resting  behind  on  a book, 
serves  to  aid  in  keeping  the  balance  of  the 
whole  figure.  The  intense  expression  of  the 
thin  worn  features  aud  sharp  prominent  nose  is 
very  well  realised,  and  at  once  stamps  the  head 
as  that  of  a man  of  no  ordinary  power : and  the 
attitude  of  the  figui-e  has  a great  appearance 
of  realism,  suggesting  “ sic  sedebat.”  Yet, 
regarding  tho  whole  in  refereuco  to  tho  condi- 
tiuns  of  sculptural  art,  we  are  led  to  question 
. whether  this  very  realism  of  action  is  not  a 
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drawback  to  the  work  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view ; whether  a bust  alone,  on  a snitable 
pedestal,  might  not  have  been  a more  graceful 
and  pleasing  memorial.  Tor,  in  spite  of  the 
character  in  the  attitude,  the  effect  is  not  dig- 
nified and  not  sufficiently  quiescent  for  sculpture. 
In  front  of  the  figure  the  effect  of  the  whole 
pose  is  really  bad  and  awkward,  and  from  the 
left  side  of  the  figure  also;  the  beet  view  of  it 
is  the  oblique  one  from  the  right,  where  the 
stooping  figure  gets  the  balance  and  support  of 
the  right  hand  and  arm.  The  point  we  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  is  that  when  the  subject  of 
such  a statue  was  decidedly  weak  in  physique, 
and  the  figure  presented  nothing  specially  suit- 
able for  effective  treatment  in  sculpture,  which 
was  certainly  the  case  with  Mill  (and  even  as 
it  is  we  are  inclined  to  thiuk  the  sculptor  has 
exaggerated  his  height  in  order  to  give  more 
importance  to  the  statue)  it  may  be  better 
judgment  to  give  only  a portrait-head  rather 
than  a whole  figure,  especially  when  the  fame 
and  achievements  of  the  person  represented 
were  so  purely  intellectual  as  in  this  case.  We 
may  suggest  as  instances  in  which  this  has  been 
ably  done  the  monument  to  Alfred  de  Musset, 
illustrated  in  Daly’s  “Architecture  Funeraire,” 
and  that  to  the  painter  Regnault,  designed  by 
MM.  Pascal  and  Coquart,  of  which  we  gave  an 
illustration  in  the  Builder  for  Kov.  4,  1876.  We 
advance  this  view  on  the  principle  that  a 
sculptured  portrait  memorial  should  preserve 
that  which  was  noblest  in  the  extenial  aspect 
of  its  original ; and  that  to  perpetuate  an 
awkwardness  of  attitude  or  a defective  figure, 
however  characteristic  it  may  be,  is  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  real  aim  of  monumental  art. 

The  position  of  the  figure,  near  the  School 
Board  bxiildings,  and  looking  towards  the  seat  of 
Government  at  Westminster,  is  in  itself  very 
suitable ; and  wo  may  add,  what  cannot  often 
bo  said  of  our  public  statues,  that  it  is  supported 
by  an  elegant  and  well-designed  pedestal. 


THE  KINGSLEY  MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago  it 
was  announced  that  the  widow  of  the  late  Canon 
Kingsley  had  decided  to  erect  a monument  to 
his  memory,  which  was  to  take  the  fonn  of  a 
drinking-fountain,  and  that  her  wish  was  that  it 
should  be  erected  iu  some  pai-t  of  the  parish  of 
Bermondsey.  The  fountain,  which  is  said  to  bo 
a handsome  mural  structure,  is  now  completed, 
and  ready  for  erection,  but  an  unforeseen  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  iu  reference  to  the  Bermondsey 
site,  and  it  now  appears  that  that  parish  will  not 
have  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Kingsley’s  gift.  After 
a lengthened  con'espondence  on  the  subject  with 
the  Bermondsey  authorities,  it  seems  to  have 
been  ultimately  agi'eed  upon  that  the  fountain 
should  bo  erected  in  Convent-row,  a densely- 
populated  district,  where  it  might  have  been  of 
great  service  to  the  inhabitants.  The  authorities 
of  that  particular  locality,  however,  are  said  to 
have  interposed  some  further  obstacle,  which  has 
induced  the  widow  of  the  late  canon  to  withdraw 
her  original  proposal,  and  we  understand  that 
Poplar  will  now  have  the  benefit  which  was  to 
have  been  conferred  upon  Bermondsey,  Mrs. 
Kingsley  having  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountain  Associa- 
tion, with  the  e.vpression  of  her  wish  that  it  may 
be  erected  in  Poplar,  and  we  learn  that  this  will 
at  once  be  carried  out. 


FOOTPATHS  IN  ST.  JAMES’S  PARK. 

OcR  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  very 
discreditable  state  of  two  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares for  foot-passengers  in  St.  James's  Park. 
One  is  the  broad  walk  skirting  the  enclosed 
portion  of  the  Park  from  the  end  of  Bq-dcage- 
walk  to  the  point  opposite  the  Duke  of  York’s 
Column.  This  is  a walk  not  only  largely  used 
by  “ the  many,”  who  may  have  their  right  also 
to  clean  paths,  but  it  is  one  of  tho  most  direct 
footways  between  the  region  of  Westminster 
and  Club-land,  and  as  such  is  not  unused  by 
gaitered  clerical  dignitaries  and  statesmen  high 
in  office.  Two  or  three  months  ago  men  were 
at  work  chipping  and  turning  over  the  top  of 
the  soil  with  spades  and  picks,  as  if  in  prepara- 
tion for  putting  some  new  finish  on  the  path  ; 
but,  if  80,  it  has  been  thought  better  of,  and 
since  these  operations,  the  footwalk  has  been 
dirtier  and  sefterthan  ever,  and  in  rainy  weather 
is  so  bad  that  pedestrians  take  the  carriage-way 
in  preference.  The  other  walk  referred  to  ia 
that  leading  up  from  the  bridge  over  the  Park 


water  to  the  point  opposite  Marlborough  House, 
the  direct  way  between  Pall  Mall  and  Queen 
Anne’s-gate  and  the  St.  James’s  Park  Railway 
Station,  and  a thoroughfare  very  largely  used  : 
this  is  even  worse  than  tho  other,  and  in  rainy 
weather  is  a perfect  ditch  ; and  here  the  pas- 
senger has  no  choice  of  walking,  being  railed  in 
on  either  side.  Asphalte  has  been  laid  down  on 
the  walk  between  the  Marlborough  House  and 
Buckingham  Palace  points,  but  there  is  much 
more  regular  foot-traffic  across  St.  James’s  Park 
than  along  it,  in  the  last-named  centre  walk 
especially.  The  walks  in  question  oiight  at  once 
to  bo  properly  laid  with  some  material  that  ■n'ill 
give  a dry,  clean  surface ; their  present  state  is 
a source  of  constant  discomfort,  and  very  dis- 
creditable.   


DIFFUSION  OF  SANITARY  KNOWLEDGE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Keighley  Trade, 
Science,  and  Art  Schools,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  C.B., 
distributed  the  prizes,  and  spoke  well  of  what 
had  been  done  by  the  town.  At  the  close  of  his 
address,  Sir  Henry,  after  alluding  to  the  teach- 
ing  of  domestic  economy,  said  there  was  another 
subject  he  wished  to  mention,  a very  broad  one, 
and  one  which  he  was  sony  to  say  the  northern 
counties  were  pre-eminently  deficient  in.  It 
was  what  they  might  call  the  general  public 
health  question,  or  sanitation,  as  some  called  it. 
The  present  Prime  Minister  made  a prominent 
feature  of  it.  He  had  spoken  of  his  Govern- 
ment as  being  distinguished  by  it,  and  ho  had 
used  the  phrase  sanifas  sanitatwn.  But  the 
Government  bad  not  done  much  in  the  matter ; 
they  had  done  their  best,  in  a little  way,  in  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  health  of  those  who 
lived  in  towns.  What  was  to  be  desired  was 
a diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  among 
the  people  : then  sanitary  questions  would 
make  greater  headway.  Keighley  was  in 
advance  of  any  large  town  in  Yorkshire  with 
regard  to  public  sanitary  matters.  Leeds  was 
really  in  such  a deplorable  condition  that  the 
clergy  of  all  kinds  ought  to  offer  up  prayer  fur 
its  reclamation.  Bradford,  he  was  bound  to  say, 
was  just  one  shade  better ; it  did  not  pollute  its 
river  quite  as  much  as  they  did,  and  it  sent  an 
effluent  into  its  river  very  fairly  pure,  in  fact 
very  good,  but, like  Leeds,  it  was  losing  thousands 
of  pounds  every  year  by  wasting  what  nature 
intended  should  not  be  lost.  Dewsbury, 
Halifax,  Barnsley,  Rotherham,  Sheffield,  and 
Wakefield  were  all  in  a deplorable  condition  in 
that  respect,  but  at  Keighley  he  was  glad  to  say 
they  were  bettor.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester 
had  said  that  we  ought  not  to  stop  amusements, 
but  tiy  to  purify  them,  and  he  thought  from 
what  he  (Sir  Henry)  had  heard,  that  the 
managers  of  the  Institute  were  trying  to  do  that 
to  some  extent.  It  had  been  revealed  to  him 
that  day,  with  a little  hesitation,  that  during 
the  last  week  they  had  had  some  country  dances 
iu  that  hall.  Now,  he  thought  that  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  thing  to  do,  and  for  his  part  he 
would  say,  if  tho  lads  and  lasses  attending  the 
Institute  had  a weekly  dance  in  that  hall,  it 
would  be  turning  the  place  to  a very  good 
account.  He  therefore  hoped  they  would  not 
leave  dancing  to  the  annual  festival,  for  it 
was  a very  good  and  healthy  exercise,  and 
young  people  ought  to  enjoy  it.  The  speaker 
went  on  to  urge  the  importance  of  teaching 
music  in  a thorough  and  systematic  manner  at 
mechanics’  institutes,  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  thought  it  was  highly  advisable  that 
Keighley  should  be  incorporated,  for  there  were 
many  things  which  a corporation  could  secure 
which  a Local  Board  or  Board  of  Health  could 
not.  His  parting  advice  to  them,  therefore,  was 
to  determine  to  get  a corporation  as  soon  as  they 
could. 


CITIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  the 
24th  ult.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Driver,  Y.P.,  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  on  Chimney-shafts  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Bancroft,  past-president  of  the  Society.  After 
drawing  attention  to  the  wide  differences  of 
opinion  between  various  authorities  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  especially  with  regard  to 
parallel  and  taper  flues,  and  whether  chimneys 
should  have  a regular  batter  or  outline  similar  to 
the  theoretical  diminution  of  columns,  which,  it 
was  said,  should  have  u slight  swell  in  the  centre 
of  their  length,  the  author  proceeded  to  describe 
upwards  of  forty  chimneys  which  the  different 
owner*  and  designers  had  supplied  him  with 


particulars  of.  [These  he  had  tabulated,  to  show 
at  a glance  height,  thickness  of  walls,  propor- 
tions of  diameter  to  height,  weight,  cost,  time 
of  building.  &c.  He  drew  attention  to  the  de- 
signs of  caps,  and  in  one  case  noted  where  a cap 
had  cost  TOOL  in  repairs  and  removal  after  the 
stack  had  been  completed.  Mr.  Bancroft  then 
drew  attention  to  the  difficulties  in  straighten, 
ing  chimneys  when  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  mentioned  several  successful  cases  where 
this  had  been  done  ; but  in  one  example,  through 
neglect,  a fatal  accident  and  much  damage  was 
caused.  Taking  do-mi  old  chimneys  was  also 
descanted  upon,  and  a chapter  on  lightning- 
conductors  concluded  the  paper. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  the  vice- 
president,  Messrs.  Perrett,  Payne,  R.  H.  Twigg, 
Willcocks,  Howard,  Street,  Munday,  and  Hill 
took  part.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  till 
Thursdav,  February  7th,  when  a paper  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  A.  F.  E.  Grant  on  Richmond  Water- 
works. 


THE  WORKMEN’S  BUILDINGS 
IN  PECKHAM  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

Some  time  ago,  as  our  readers  know,  the 
Board  issued  two  summonses  against  Mr. 
William  Nunn  for  the  infringement  of  the  Build- 
ing Act  in  reference  to  a block  of  buildings 
which  ho  is  at  present  erecting  in  Choiimert- 
road,  Peckham.  One  of  the  summonses  alleged 
that  the  infringement  of  the  Building  Act  con- 
sisted in  tho  ventilation  and  general  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  buildings  having  been  so 
far  disregarded  as  to  render  tho  several  teue- 
ments  absolutely  unhealthy.  The  second 
summons  had  reference  to  the  width  of  the 
street  leading  from  the  buildings.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  first  bearing  of  the  summonses 
the  case  was  adjourned  in  order  to  enable  tho 
magistrate  to  view  the  premises,  and  having 
done  so,  he  (as  reported  in  the  Builder  at 
the  time)  gave  his  decision  against  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  dismissing  both  summonses 
with  costs,  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Build- 
ing Act  not  being  sufficiently  definite  to  meet 
the  evils  complained  of  by  the  Board.  Since 
the  decision  was  given  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  been  requested  to  take  action  in  tho 
matter,  but  they  have  declined  to  do  so.  The 
general  purposes  committee  of  the  Camberwell 
Vestry,  in  whose  district  the  bui'dings  are 
situated,  have,  however,  recommended  that,  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
take  steps  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament 
to  obtain  the  insertion  of  a clause  in  the  new 
Building  Act  which  they  are  promoting,  in  order 
to  alter,  as  they  state,  “ such  an  anomalous  state 
. of  the  law,”  and  we  understand  that  the  Board 
have  agreed  to  apply  for  such  a clause  to  be 
included  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Nunn  has,  it  is  said,  a ground  of  com- 
plaint  iu  that  the  district  surveyor  raised  no 
objection  to  the  plan  adopted  till  the  building 
was  nearly  finished. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

At  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  the  paper  read  was  on  “ Some 
Recent  Improvements  in  Dynamo  - electric 
Apparatus,”  hy  Dr.  Higgs  and  Jlr.  Brittle,  C.E. 
A description  was  given  of  the  latest  cou- 
stniction  of  Siemens’s  dynamo-electric  machine 
and  electric  lamp,  the  latter  devised  specially 
for  lighthouse  illumination,  and  similar  lamps 
were  about  to  be  supplied  for  tho  Lizard  Light- 
house. 

Much  excitement  had  been  evinced  as  to  the 
probable  competition  between  gas  and  electri- 
city, as  sources  of  ligbt-power.  Although,  under 
certain  circumstances,  these  two  agents  un- 
doubtedly  came  into  competition,  they  had  two 
separate  fields.  Hitherto  gas  had  been  em- 
ployed for  lighting  spaces  of  both  largo  and 
small  dimensions,  because  a better  source  of 
light  for  largo  spaces  bad  not  been  procurable 
with  economy.  But  for  lighting  large  spaces 
not  subdivided  by  opaque  objects  or  screens,  it 
was  a want  of  economy  to  employ  gas.  Assum- 
ing light-power  proportional  to  horse-power 
expended,  lOU  horse-power  would  give  150,000 
candles’  hght ; distributed  from  three  points,  the 
cost  would  not  be  more  than  II.  2s.  6d.  per  hour, 
each  light-centre  giving  an  illumination  which 
* would  enable  small  print  to  be  read  at  a distance 
of  quarter  a mile  from  the  light.  A burner 
giving  the  light  of  twenty  candles  consumed 
six  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  which  might  be 
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mamifacfcured  at  a cost  of  28.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet.  This  gave  7,500  burners’  light  only,  and 
45,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  a cost  of  U.  Ss.  per 
hour,  a ratio  of  4 to  1 in  favour  of  electric 
lighting.  The  economical  ratios  differed  greatly, 
being  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  price  of  gas 
and  of  the  motor  power  employed.  For  large 
spaces  the  cost  of  electric  lighting  was  about 
one-fourth,  or  oven  one-fifth  that  of  gas  lighting, 
when  steam  had  been  used  as  power,  and  wear 
and  tear  were  reckoned.  With  a gas  engine  as 
motor,  the  ratio  had  only  been  as  1 to  3,  the 
greate.st  economy  having  been  with  a turbine  as 
motor.  At  M.  Dieu’a  workshops  at  Davonrs,  the 
cost  per  hour  for  gas  was  2s.  0'632d.  against 
Is.  7‘2d.  for  electric  lighting.  M.  Ducommun 
found,  taking  into  account  wear  and  tear  and 
interest,  that  gas  cost  2'25  times  more  than  the 
electric  light,  which  ratio  was  increased  to  7'15 
when  wear  and  tear  and  interest  were  left  out 
of  consideration.  At  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers’ 
Telegraph  Works  the  economy  was  as  2 to  1 in 
favour  of  electric  lighting.  If,  however,  the 
ratio  of  Hght-intensities  were  adopted  as  the 
ratio  of  efficiency,  the  advantage  would  be  con- 
siderably higher  (20  to  1)  in  favour  of  electric 
lighting.  It  might  be  laid  down  as  proved  by 
experience,  that  for  lighting  largo  spaces,  not 
too  much  subdivided,  the  advantage  was  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  electric  light  ; but  that  where 
numerous  light-centres  of  small  intensity  were 
required,  or  where  the  space  was  much  sub- 
divided, the  advantage  was  in  favour  of  gas. 
This  advantage  would  cease  when  a practical 
method  of  subdividing  the  electric  light  was 
obtained. 


THE  BOWES  MUSEUM. 

This  fine  building  which,  since  the  latter  end 
of  1869,  has  been  in  course  of  erection  at  Barnard 
Castle,  may  now  be  said  to  be  approaching  com- 
pletion. Since  its  foundation  was  laid  by  tho 
late  Mrs.  Bowes,  better  kno^vn,  perhaps,  as  the 
Countess  Moutalbo,  the  edifice,  which  is  palatial 
in  its  extent,  has  sloivly  gromi  up,  story  by 
story,  until  the  “ Josephine  and  John  Bowes 
Museum  ” gives  promise  of  being  the  finest 
erection  of  its  kind,  not  situated  in  one  of  the 
lai'ger  cities  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  met  with 
in  England.  Extending  to  a length  of  over 
300  ft.,  built  in  stone  with  all  the  grace  and 
strength  characterising  the  best  period  of  French  , 
Renaissance,  and  fronted  with  a terrace  and 
gardens,  which  w'ill  recall  tho  finest  specimens  ' 
of  Parisian  taste,  the  Bowes  Museum  stands 
almost  unrivalled  among  similar  constructions. 

I Particularly  fortunate  in  its  site,  the  noble  lines 
of  tho  building  are  not  spoiled  by  contrast  with 
meaner  accessories.  Unfortunately,  Mrs.  Bowes, 

1 dying  in  1874,  did  not  live  to  see  her  work  com- 
I pleted.  It  has,  however,  been  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Bowes  with  a tender  solicitude  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  to  make  the  Museum  what  it 
was  originally  intended  to  be,  and  the  several 
principal  rooms  already  completed  show  that  his 
wishes  will  be  more  than  realised. 

Entering  tho  Museum  through  ahold  circular- 
headed  doorway,  24  ft.  by  6 ft.  high,  tho  prin- 
cipal hall  and  grand  staircase  are  reached. 
These  are  lined  with  polished  ashlar  stonework. 
The  entrance-hall  is  about  42  ft.  square  and 
31  ft.  high.  The  cold  and  severe  effect  of  tho 
freestone  employed  in  its  constniction  is,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  hall,  relieved  by  polished  sup- 
ports of  Peterhead  granite,  wWch  carry  the 
landings  communicating  with  tho  museum  or 
first  floor.  Passing  under  massively-decorated 
stone  arches,  the  visitor,  leaving  the  entrance- 
hall  behind  him,  ascends  a broad  flight  of 
polished  granite  steps  to  i*each  tho  first  landing 
above,  wliich  is  constructed  of  huge  slabs  of 
Craigleith  stone.  Right  and  left  of  the  landing,  to 
which  the  grand  staircase  gives  access,  are  the 
two  end  wings,  or  end  pavilions,  the  passage  com- 
municating with  them  being  9 ft.  wide.  In  the 
first  floor,  which  is  built  upon  twelve  solid  stone- 
arched  basement  rooms  or  cellars,  aro  tho  triad 
of  museum  or  exhibition  halls.  Their  total  mea- 
surement is  200  ft.  by  45  ft.  Down  tho  centre 
run  three  series  of  five  lofty  polished  Duuhouse 
stone  columns,  which  support  the  floor  above. 
These  art-galleries  have  a total  height  in  wall- 
exhibition  space  of  28  ft.  Above  this  they  are 
carried  a further  height  of  22  ft.  The  principal 
decorations  are  in  buff  and  chocolate.  The  light- 
ing is  by  flat  roof-windows  inserted  under  the 
I outside  lights.  The  picture-rods  are  secured  in 
i supports  fixed  into  lead-plugged  sockets,  which  are 
1 let  into  the  main  walls  of  the  building.  Moulded 
^ bases  and  panels  decorate  the  dado  in  each  of  the  . 
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three  rooms.  The gallories,  it  maybe  stated,  are 
copies  of  one  at  Muuich.  Altogether  there  are  over 
100  rooms  in  the  Bowes  Museum.  Tho  masonry 
was  finished  five  years  after  the  building  was 
commenced,  and  the  last  three  years  have  been 
spent  in  fitting  up  the  interior.  In  front  of  the 
museum,  a terrace,  372  ft.  iu  length,  is  being 
constructed.  It  is  to  bo  ornamented  with  a 
series  of  rock-faced  stone  panels,  with  circular 
and  square-headed  recesses  for  the  insertion  of 
groups  of  statuary. 

To  the  east  of  tho  Bowes  Museum  has  recently 
been  commenced  tho  memorial  chapel,  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  place  the  remains  of  the  late 
Countess,  to  whose  munificence  Barnard  Castle 
will  bo  indebted  for  the  princely  gift  of  the 
Museum  and  its  contents. 

Both  Mr.  Watson  (Newcastle),  tho  architect, 
and  Mr.  Kyle  (Newcastle),  the  builder,  have 
evidently  striven  to  plan  and  erect  a building 
which  should  last,  if  not  for  all  time,  at  any 
rate  for  a far  longer  period  than  most  con- 
temporary buildings.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Museum,  as  it  stands,  will  be  about  100,000/., 
exclusive  of  the  25  acres  of  ground  on  which  the 
Museum  and  Chapel  stand.  Illustrations  mU 
be  found  iu  one  of  our  earlier  volumes. 


PROPOSED  NEW  VESTRY-HALL  FOR 
BERMONDSEY. 

The  question  of  erecting  a new  Vestry-hall 
came  before  the  Bermondsey  Vestry  at  their 
last  meeting.  It  was  stated  that  the  room  in 
which  the  Board  now  met  did  not  belong  to  the 
Vestry,  and  that  the  only  office  they  possessed 
was  a hired  one.  It  was  urged  that  iu  a parish 
of  that  extent,  with  a valuation  of  400,000i.,  they 
ought  to  have  offices  woi'thy  of  the  parish,  as 
other  parishes  of  less  rateable  value  than  this, 
and  also  of  less  importance,  possessed  suitable 
office  buildings.  Several  members  spoke  strongly 
in  favour  of  tho  proposal. 

A resolution  was  passed  to  tho  effect  that  the 
Board  at  once  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  providing  a new  Vestry-hall  and 
offices  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
Board. 


SOCIETY  OP  BIBLICAL  ARCHiEOLOGY. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  recent  kindly 
notice  of  this  Society,  allow  me  to  state  that  the 
council  had  a type  of  Cypriote  cut  expressly  to 
illustrate  the  “ Tablet  of  Dali,”  Mr.  George 
Smith  drawing  the  characters  himself.  In  the 
like  manner,  when  Capt.  Prideaux  began  his 
series  of  papers  on  the  Himzeritic  language,  a 
special  arrangement  was  entered  into  with 
Messrs.  Harrison  to  cut  a fount  of  that  type  also, 
the  Society  contributing  towards  the  expense 
of  the  same.  We  were  farther  prepared  to  cut 
tho  Hamethite  charactei’s  as  well  had  there  been 
a sufficient  consensus  among  scholars  as  to  tho 
exact  form  of  the  hieroglyphics  to  be  selected  ; 
and  I must  add  with  praise  that  the  late  George 
Smith  promised  me  that  he  would  draw  up  such 
a type  of  the  Hamethite  characters  when  he 
should  return  from  his  third  expedition  to 
Nineveh,  that  third  and  fatal  journey  from 
which  he  never  came  back. 

W.  N.  Cooper,  Secretary. 


THE  SO-CALLED  LAW  OF  ANCIENT 
WINDOW-LIGHTS. 

Sir, — I was  glad  to  see  the  article  in  your 
paper  of  January  26.  You  say,  very  truly,  that 
the  absolute  necessity  for  revision  of  the  pre- 
sent laws  regarding  window-lights  must  be 
brought  home  to  the  Legislature.  Tho  law  as 
it  now  stands  does  place  a weapon  in  the  hands 
of  evil-doers,  and  it  is  a weapon  wliich  will  be 
more  frequently  used  as  the  evil-doers  find  out 
that  they  possess  it. 

The  Act  of  1832  was  probably  intended  to 
define  a right  of  light  as  one  “ actually  enjoyed 
for  tho  full  period  of  twenty  years  without  inter- 
ruption,” owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving,  in 
a court  of  law,  the  existence  of  an  “ absolute 
and  indefeasible  right  of  light  from  time  imme- 
morial.” Tho  Act  could  not  have  been  intended 
to  have  tho  effect  it  has,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  until  it  is  repealed  or  altered. 

Two  cases  have  lately  occurred  iu  my  own 
experience,  in  which  the  “ dominant  ” owners 
broke  out  window-lights  overlooking  the  neigh- 
bouring property,  and  asserted  their  right  to 
do  so  5 ‘‘  we  can  break  out  any  lights  we  please, 
and  you  can,  if  you  choose,  block  them  up.” 


And  the  lights  were  blocked  up,  by  erecting  ex- 
pensive screens  of  timber  and  boards,  at  the  cost 
of  the  “ servient  ” owner.  Ugly  and  expensive 
robbery  and  annoyance,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Another  case  was  told  me  by  a brother  archi- 
tect as  having  occurred  within  his  knowledge. 
Two  neighbours  lived  on  excellent  terms.  One 
of  them,  finding  his  back  kitchen  rather  dark, 
requested  and  obtained  verbal  permission  to 
open  a window  light  over  his  neighbour's  yard. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  obliging  “servient” 
neighbour  died,  and  his  son,  wishing  to  make 
some  additions  to  the  premises,  had  to  pay  150L, 
after  considerable  litigation,  to  purchase  that 
right  of  light,  which  had  then  been  allowed  to 
remain  a little  over  twenty  years. 

In  point  of  fact,  a man  who  opens  a window- 
light  over  his  neighbour’s  property  commits  a 
trespass,  and  injures  the  property  of  his  neigh- 
bour ; and  such  an  act  ought  to  be  made 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  trespass,  with  greater 
strictness  than  any  other,  because  it  is  a more 
dangerous  and  more  insidious  trespass. 

W.  Jackson. 


ART  EDUCATION  IN  MANCHESTER. 

The  Manchester  Courier  says  that  the  revised 
Art  Museum  scheme  for  Manchester  contains 
the  following  suggestion,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Nodal,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  for  tho 
Art  Museum  in  relation  to  schools  and  work- 
men’s clubs  : — 

To  Mr.  Horsfall's  scheme,  which  contemplates  one 
cen’ra'  arc  mtiseum  onlj,  the  committee  hare  thought 
i(  desirable  to  make  an  addicion.  They  propose  to  place 
collections  of  works  of  art  in  the  Bo<>rd  and  other 
elementary  soho  -Is  of  the  city  and  in  working  men's  clubs. 
A aing'e  museum  is  obviously  au  inadequate  provision  for 
a widely-extended  town  like  Manchester,  and,  unless 
Bupplemeuied,  it  wi‘uld  but  imoeriecilv  fulfil  tne  purposes 
described  in  Mr.  Horsfall’s  pamphlet,  But  the  Board 
schools  and  working  tn-n's  duns  "uppl«  a means  of  spread- 
ing the  iulluence  of  tbe  mus-um  and  its  works  over  a 
wide  area,  besides  attaining  some  ends  which  even  tbe 
central  institution  would  be  powerless  to accomplisb.  Tho 
idea  is  to  spend  a portion  of  the  funds  at  the  command  of 
the  committee  in  the  purchase  of  really  due  drawings, 
casts,  and  artisiio  reproductions,  which  shall  be  suitable 
in  subject  and  character  to  the  minds  of  cbildr-n,  and 
shall  interest  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  works  in 
the  central  museum  will  interest  grown-up  people. 
These  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  as  attractively  as 
possible  in  the  Board  schools  and  iu  any  other  elementary 
schools,  tbe  managers  of  which  are  witling  to  work  with 
the  committee.  If  arrangements  can  be  made,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  they  can,  the  schoolrooms  might 
be  opened  on  certain  evenings  to  the  parents  of  tne 
children  and  tbe  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as  in 
the  central  museum,  there  might  be  given  some  musio  and 
readings,  and  simple  explanatory  addresses.  A similar 
plan  might  be  followed  with  rega'd  to  working  men's 
clubs,  it  is  difEcoll  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
bringing  children  under  tho  influence  of  really  beautiful 
forms  ot  art.  Tbe  silent  education  of  the  eye  has  been  too 
littl  * considered  in  our  e'lucaiiooal  systems.  Moreover, 
the  teachers  of  our  Board  schools  would  i^aia  greatly  by 
the  proposed  scheme.  They  urgently  need,  and  would  be 
much  eucouragotl  by,  tbe  countenance  and  sympathy  of 
those  who  mav  bs  expected  to  work  wirh  the  arr-inusenm 
committee.  Unlike  tbe  teachers  in  voluntary  schools,  who 
can  geuerally  depend  fur  c-oun-el  iiud  encouragement 
upon  the  clergymen,  minis’ers,  and  members  of  the  con- 
gregatinns,  the  mas'ers  and  mistresses  of  the  Board 
schools  occupy  a somewhat  isolated  poritinn.  Tneir  con- 
nexioo  with  tbe  members  ol  the  School  Board  is  neces- 
sarily little  more  than  ofBcial.  From  the  parents  of  the 
children  they  can  look  fur  little  or  no  aid  or  sympathy, 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a great  gain  to  them,  and 
would  give  an  impulse  to  their  work,  if  their  several 
schools  could  be  brought  within  tbe  range  (>f  a more 
general  and  public  recugnition,  such  as  the  plan  of  tbe  art- 
museum  committee  is  calculated  to  accomplisb. 


“ DID  ANGLO-SAXON  SLAVES  WEAR 
COLLARS?” 

Referring  to  my  letter  to  you,  wliich  ap- 
peared iu  your  impression  of  the  19th  ult.,  I 
now  beg  to  hand  yon  the  inclosed  (with  per- 
mission) copy  of  a letter  I have  received  from 
Mr.  E.  Armitage,  R.A.,  on  the  above  subject. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readex's  can  give  further 
mfoi'mation.  Frederick  Davis. 

“Dear  Sir — I am  very  grateful  to  you  for 
having  taken  so  much  trouble  about  the  collar 
question.  My  correspondence  with  Mi*.  Free- 
man took  place  iu  October,  1876.  It  was,  there- 
fore, of  ancient  date,  and  was  published  acci- 
deutally  without  my  knowledge. 

Tho  picture  was  finished  iutiine  for  tbe  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  of  1877,  and  is  now  in  the 
Walker  Gallery  at  Liverpool. 

‘ Posbroke  ’ is  certainly  mistaken  iu  saying 
that  an  iron  collar  was  worn  by  the  Saxon 
slaves;  they  were  worn  by  tho  ancient  Roman 
slaves,  hut  never  by  a Britit-h  serf.  This  I 
ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
before  finishing  the  picture. 

Mr.  P.  Palgrave,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Nor- 
mans, mentions  Gui'th’s  collar  as  an  instance  of 
a popular  mistake ; but  perhaps  the  best  evi- 
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deuce  against  collars  is  their  non-existence  in 
any  museum.  Saxon  necklaces,  armlets,  brace- 
lets, and  even  toothpicks,  are  common  enough, 
but  no  iron  collars. 

Those  you  mention  in  your  letter  are  either 
Eoman  or  else  are  collars  for  criminals.  British 
serfs  were  sometimes  branded  on  the  shoulder 
■n-ith  the  name  or  the  mark  of  their  master ; hut 
this  was  not  often  done. 

Wlien  I told  IVfr.  Freeman  that  I had  searched 
in  vain  for  any  account  of  those  collars,  I meant 
that  I had  not  found  them  mentioned  in  several 
histories  of  England  (the  Pictorial  amongst 
others).  Subsequently,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Bi'itish  Museum  officials,  and  also  through 
Dean  Stanley,  I satisfied  myself  of  their  non- 
existence.— E.  Armitace.” 


OPEN  SOIL-PIPES. 

Sir, — I should  like  to  ask  if  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw’s  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of 
closets  and  soil-pipes  has  been  exposed  to  the 
trial  of  actual  daily  use  during  a period  of  con- 
tinned  severe  frost  ? 

As  far  as  iny  experience  goes,  the  danger  of 
stoppage  in  frosty  weather  is  the  chief  draw- 
back to  the  i)rinciplo  of  disconnexion  when 
applied  to  sink  and  other  wastes.  This  courageous 
and  consistent  extension  of  that  principle  to  our 
greatest  domestic  nuisance  and  convenience 
seems  to  me  exposed  to  risk  from  the  same 
cause.  I should  fear  that  first  icicles,  then  a 
plug  of  frozen  sewage  matter,  and  then  a total 
stoppage  would  form  iu  a hard  frost  at  the  point 
of  disconnexion,  and  if  this  cannot  he  prevented, 
or  has  not  been  shown  by  sufficient  experience 
not  to  occur,  the  improvement,  great  as  it 
promises  to  be,  can  hardly  be  safely  adopted. 

I hope  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  will  not  object  to 
reply  to  this  question  through  your  columns,  as 
both  question  and  answer  boar  upon  this  most 
important  subject  very  directly. 

T.  Eoger  S-MITII. 


Sir, — The  correspondence  upon  this  subject 
will,  I tnist,  bo  the  means  of  greatly  advancing 
our  knowledge  as  to  the  utility  or  othemdse  of 
such  a revolutionary  method  of  soil-pipe  con- 
struction as  that  advocated  by  Mr.  E.  Norman 
Shaw  in  your  issuo  of  January  12tli.  For  my 
own  part  I must  confess  to  some  misgivings 
upon  the  point,  and  incline  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  that  a coating  of  excrement 
will  bo  formed,  if  not  upon  the  whole  length  of 
soil-pipe  above  the  syphon-trap  at  foot,  at  least 
in  that  portion  of  it  immediately  below  the 
closet,  where  its  position  is  nearly  horizontal. 
A very  important  consideration  is  urged  by 
Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  who  points  out  that 
upotx  Mr.  Shaw's  own  showing  the  water-closet 
ho  describes,  although  deprived  of  its  watcr- 
ti-ap,  is  of  the  Bramah  pattern.  As  the  valves 
of  this  typo  of  closet  are  by  no  means  abso- 
lutely coVtain  to  rcniain  air-tight,  the  question 
arises  whether  Mr.  Shaw  would  be  satisfied 
with  this  construction  of  soil-pipe  when  provided 
>vith  nothing  but  an  ordinary  open  hopper  as 
the  closet  apparatus.  There  is,  iu  my  opinion, 
one  very  serious  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
such  an  arrangement  in  the  liability  to  the 
spread  of  infection  from  the  specific  poison  of 
enteric  diseases.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Snell's 
surmise  is  well  founded,  and  that  a coating  of 
deposit,  however  slight,  is  formed  in  any  portion 
of  the  soil-pipe,  there  will  be  a danger  of  pol- 
luted air  rising  from  the  soil-pipe  into  the 
hopper,  and  thence  into  the  house.  As  to  the 
probable  nature  of  sewer-air  produced  under 
such  circumstances,  there  is  a rcmark-able  para- 
graph iu  Dr.  Buchanan's  Eeport  to  the  Local 
Govcraniont  Board  upon  the  outbreak  of  enteric 
fever  in  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  iu  1S73. 

Comnientiug  upon  the  supposed  access  of 
specifically  polluted  sewer  air  to  the  college 
water-supply  through  a closet-trap  emptied  by 
atmoppberic  influences  of  its  water,  ho  writes 
as  follcm-s : — “ Sewer  air,  as  such,  finding  its 
way  to  the  water-pipes,  would  probably  be  more 
dangerous  than  sewer  air  that  reached  them 
after  having  been  absorbed  by  and  evaporated 
from  water;  for  the  latter  sort  of  air  could  only 
contain  volatile  impurities,  while  the  former 
would  contain  particulate  eletnents  as  well ; and 
it  is  probably  in  such  elements  that  any  spcci- 
fically  injurious  quality  of  sewer  air  resides.” 
The  italics  arc  my  own.  Unless  such  a state- 
ment as  this  is  to  be  ignored  as  entirely  worth- 
less  (and  I should  hesitate  before  doing  so),  I 
think  it  will  be  conceded  that  i»biitever  means 


be  adopted  for  the  disconnexion  and  ventilation 
of  the  soil-pipe,  the  trap  below  the  closet- 
hopper  should  still  be  retained,  although  there 
is  no  doubt  that  many  forms  of  trap  now  in  use 
are  objectionable.  I trust  that  the  experiments 
suggested  by  Professor  Jenkin  wiD  be  duly  tried, 
aud  that  Mr.  Shaw  or  others  interested  will 
communicate  the  results  to  your  columns. 

John  S.  Hougson,  C.E. 


1\'e  can  give  our  testimony  to  the  excellence 
of  tho  system  of  drainage  described  by  Mr. 
Billing.  ’ Wo  have  carried  it  out  in  many  places, 
and  with  tho  best  effect.  We  also  tested  it  in  a 
block  of  offices  where  five  watercloscts  lead  into 
one  stack  of  soil-pipe,  with  only  one  trap,  and 
that  at  foot  of  soil-pipe.  These  continue  to  work 
without  the  slightest  smell.  We  find  that  valvc- 
closets  should  be  used,  not  pan-closets. 

Ashby  & IIoexer. 


Sib,— The  usual  arrangements  of  soil-pipea  may  he  cou- 
vcniently  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. 

(.V.)  Closed  and  trapped,  without  ventilation. 

(B.)  Closed  and  trapped,  with  ventilation. 

(C.)  Open  andnntrapped,  and  therefore self-ven'ilated. 

As  to  A,  comment  is  needless,  because  ventilation  in 
eom<-  form  is  siiiie  qudnon. 

As  to  B,  If  correct  ventilation  he  established  the  re- 
mainiog  point  is  the  position  of  the  trap. 

Now  a trap  at  the  top  of  the  soil-pipe  seems  prim,i/iicie, 
more  desirable  than  a trap  at  the  foot ; for,  eurely,  there 
is  less  dangrr  of  exhalation  from  a trap  alouc,  than  from 
alrepand  soil-pipe  combined. 

It  is  argnedthttt  with  the  trap  at  the  bottom  (both  pipe 
and  trap  being  venliiuled),  no  foul  air  enters  the  building 
from  either. 

But  is  this  n praotical  fact?  Is  it  actnally  the  ease 
that  ventilation  of  either  one  or  both  is  constant  and  com- 
plete underall  oonditions  ol  the  atmosphere  i"  Has  it  been 
demonstrated  that,  where  unequal  temperatures  exist  in 
diflerent  portions  of  any  c'ven  soil-pipe,  which  maybe 
partially  inside  and  partially  outside  a building,  all 
foul  gas  escapes  at  the  highest  orifice  of  the  ventilating 
shaft,  nud  that  none  finds  its  way  iuto  the  boilding  P Be 
sides,  cannot  a trap  at  tho  top  of  a soil  pipe  be  as  com- 
pletely ven'ilated  alone  as  a trap  placed  at  the  bottom  aud 
ventilated  iu  conjunction  with  the  soil-pipe  ? 

However  varied  opiiiione  may  be  on  these  points,  it  will 
doubtless  he  conceded  that  in  every  sound  and  proper 
syctem  of  drainage  by  closed  pipes,  the  following  rules 
shtuld  be  scrupulously  adhered  to 

1.  That  a water-trap  divide  the  sewer  and  house  drain. 

2.  That  each  section  of  pii’ca  be  ventilated  by  a shaft  of 
adequate  dimensions,  so  arranged  that  fresh  air  can  cuter 
as  freely  as  foul  air  can  escape. 

3.  That  all  pipes  and  juints  he  abso’ntely  air-tight. 

Very  scant  atiention  13  bestowed  r u the  last  role,  even 

in  vertical  pipes  above  ground  ; while  in  underground 
drainage  the  mere  suggestion  of  making  the  whole  system 
air-tight  is  commonly  smiled  at  as  thimerical,  even  by 
some  thoughtful  and  distinguished  men.  Yet,  as  a matter 
of  health,  air-tight  drain-pipes  inside  or  underneath  a 
hi  ildiog  are  just  as  necepsury  as  air-tight  gas-pipes. 

The  merits  of  system  C were  exhaustively  placed  before 
the  public  by  Mr.  B.  Norman  Shaw,  in  your  issue  of  tho 
12th,  and  so  ably  supplemented  by  Sir.  Rogers  Field,  in 
your  impression  of  tbelfilh  inat.,  that  further  explanation 
IB  utinece*sary. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  self-evident.  All 
trapping  of  soil-pipes  is  nbolhhed,  aod  thorough  vetit  la- 
tion  obtained.  With  an  air-tight  drain  under  the  hiulding, 
all  inlets  to  the  same  pieced  outside,  soil  and  all  other  pipes 
disconnected  therefrom,  no  sewer-gas  cun  bo  general ed,  or 
popsihly  enter  the  building. 

Ti'ore  can  bo  small  doubt  that,  with  a quick  fall  to  the 
soil-pipe,  a good  flush  of  water,  and  pipes  of  proper 
diameter,  this  system  is  eminently  sutiafaotory,  ard  will  be 
rapidly  adopted  by  all  who  crave  for  healthy  houses.  It 
luribcV  has  the  substantial  recommendations  of  simplicity 
and  economy.  altbb  Bucxripoe. 


CLEOPATEA’S  NEEDLE. 

Sir,- — Now  Cleopatra’s  Needle  lias  arrived, 
and  awaits  its  destination,  would  it  not  be  worth 
while  to  make  one  more  effort  in  your  journal  to 
avert  such  a denouement  a«  its  erection  inPar- 
lianient-squarc  ? The  curious  thing  is,  that  this 
Fite  lias  been  approved  by  several  “ eminent 
architects  ” ; hut,  surely,  one  consideration 
alone  should  suffice  to  decide  the  question,  viz., 
that  the  whole  of  this  particular  site  is  as  it  is 
such  an  assemblage  of  incongruities  that,  to  add 
one  more,  by  the  presence  of  this  ancient  monu- 
ment, would  cap  tho  absurdity  to  a degree,  and 
furnish  one  more  example  of  tho  unfortunate 
mistakes  which  have  made  onr  public  sites  and 
buildings  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  From 
whatever  point  viewed  the  jumble  is  startling. 
The  Crimean  Jlemorial  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary, 
tho  Abbey,  St.  Margaret’s,  Canning’s  colossal 
statue, — as  compared  with  others  of  a different 
' size,  and  which  even  are  not  uniform  as  to  size 
of  figure  or  design,  and  height  of  pedestal, — the 
bizarre  fountain,  the  medley  of  lamps  and  rail- 
ings, make  an  ensevible  from  which  evciy 
element  of  repose  is  lacking ; while  tho  marked 
characteristic  of  Egyptian  architocttire  is  repose, 
and  it  is  evident  that  nothing  but  an  open,  un- 
obstructed site  would  be  congruous  with  this 
interesting  memorial  of  the  past. 

Eeferring  to  tho  whole  site  of  Parliament- 


square, — how  much  was  lost  by  tho  abandon- 
ment of  Sir  C.  Barry’s  design  for  completing 
tho  quadrangle  of  New  Palace-yard ! The 
present  gaunt  aspect  of  tho  Clock-tower  and 
the  array  of  garish  lamps  are  most  unfortunate. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  on  the  completion 
of  the  New  Law  Courts,  and  the  removal  of 
the  "SYestminster  Courts,  the  original  design 
will  bo  carried  out  iu  its  entirety  ? — “ a con- 
summation most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.” 


We  have  received  a letter  from  the  President 
of  tho  Institute  of  Architects  advocating  the 
claims  of  a site  proposed  in  our  columns  early 
in  the  discussion, — that  in  St.  James’s  Park,  just 
inside  the  iron  inclosure,  and  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  Horso  Guards.  Onr  flag,  however,  is 
marked  “ Embankment,”  as  from  the  first,  and 
we  have  nailed  it  to  the  mast.  Tho  model,  as 
onr  readers  know,  is  to  be  tried  on  the  Embank- 
ment presently;  and  we  are  much  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  Parliament-square  site,  at  any  rate,  is 
abandoned. 


THE  MASONS’  STEIKE. 

giRj — A letter  in  your  important  organ  of  tho 
trade,  from  ilr.  Harry  Hems,  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, has  attracted  my  attention,  and  caused  mo 
to  look  for  him  in  tho  “ London  Directory”  in 
vain.  I wanted  to  know  what  manner  of  man 
ho  was  who  approved  of  -Id.  masons  ! Mr.  Hems 
refers  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Macey,  a well-known 
builder,  who  was  summoned  by  a mason,  and  it 
came  out  that  Mr.  Macey  can  get  men  at  from 
•Id.  to  9d.  ! Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  in  estimates  which  we  so 
often  find  in  your  columns.  But  great  is  tho 
mystery  of  contracts.  In  the  City  of  London 
paving  is  supplied  at  6id.  a foot,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  builders’  price  books,  is  worth  14d. 
per  foot  at  least.  How  they  work  that  little 
game  is  a problem  which  I mean  to  solve  one  of 
these  fine  days.  However,  as  a master  mason 
of  twenty-five  years’  standing,  I do  not  believe 
ill  treating  the  men  as  enemies,  but  as  fellow- 
tradesmen.  They  have  a right  to  put  a price 
on  their  work,  just  as  we  havo  on  ours,  and  they 
have  an  equal  right  to  combino  to  fix  a price  as 
wo  have.  If  you  were  buying  a pig  from  one  of 
your  men,  you  would  ask  him  his  price  for  it, 
and  he  would  havo  a right  to  put  a price  on  it, 
as  ho  has  a right  to  put  a price  on  his  labour. 
I do  not  thiuk  this  masons’  strike  was  well 
timed  or  advisable,  but  the  men  wore  honest 
and  honourable  enough.  They  gave  six  mouths’ 
notice,  and  offered  to  meet  the  masters  and 
arbitrate.  Your  correspondent,  ” Z,”  says,  “ I 
would  moot  no  workmen’s  deputation,”  &c. 
Well,  that  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  “Z” 
must  fix  the  price  and  hours  of  other  people’s 
labour,  and  they  must  have  no  voice  iu  the 
matter.  As  to  the  regulation  of  apprentices  and 
foremen, . that  is  one  of  those  things,  as  the 
song  says, — 

“ We  often  hear  ahont,  hot  very  seldom  see.” 

There  are  so  many  Carlton  Club  scandals 
floating  about  regarding  trade  unions,  invented 
by  aristocratic  idlers  and  tax-eaters,  that  I am 
surprised  at  “ Z,”  who  says  he  is  a practical 
man,  repeating  the  gossip  of  a lot  of  thimble- 
riggers,  who  know  no  more  about  building  than 
spinsters,  and  never  did  a day's  work  in  their 
lives.  It  is  of  no  nse  to  oppose  trade  unions 
now.  What  arc  clubs,  aud  inns  of  court,  and 
uuiversitie.s,  aud  halls  of  various  professions, 
and  a State  Clim'cli,  but  trade  unions  ? The 
upper  and  middle  classes  havo  had  their  guilds 
for  ages,  why  not  tho  mason  ? "Wliy  cry  out, 
“Enough!  enough!”  so  early  in  the  case  of 
tho  poor  mason,  when  you  have  allowed  the 
barri-sters  and  lawyers  to  prey  upon  the  public 
with  their  exclusive  arrangements  so  long  ? 
Why  do  not  the  builders  and  master  masons 
have  a trade  union,  not  to  cut  the  men’s  throat, 
but  to  stop  the  cutting  of  one  another's  throat  ? 
It  is  notorious  that  during  a lock-out  many 
builders  will  pick  out  the  best  men,  and  give 
them  the  advance  on  the  sly.  But  I think  if 
only  tho  spirit  of  arbitration  were  to  animate 
masters  aud  men,  these  strikes  and  locks-out 
would  bo  prevented  altogether.  The  trade- 
union  leaders  arc  not  such  violent  men  as  not  to 
listen  to  reason.  They  are  the  statesmen  of 
labour,  and  they  would  be  only  too  happy  to 
meet  the  kings  of  capital  if  these  mighty  (jjesars 
would  condescend  to  receive  them  as  ambassa- 
dors. But  while  all  parties  are  so  stiff-necked, 
disputes  will  oqcur,  and  great  harm  is  the  result- 
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If  the  masters  would  show  a willingness  to  meet 
the  men,  they  would  get  ou  all  the  better. 

I can  remember  when  Trego’s  men  had  to  go 
to  the  City  by  the  penny  boat  to  bo  paid.  There 
was  a great  fuss  made  about  the  four  o’clock 
movement  at  that  time,  but  the  end  of  all  this 
stiff-neckedness  was  that  the  masters  conceded 
more  in  the  cud  than  they  would  have  done  by 
arbitration.  True,  the  men  suffer  much  ; and  I 
think  if  a little  more  consideration  were  shown 
for  the  homes  of  the  working  men  than  to  deal 
out  “the  sack’’  wholesale  without  any  previous 
notice, — as  is  too  often  done, — the  men  would 
not  fail  to  return  the  compliment. 

Tlio  Germans  and  other  foreigners  are,  no 
doubt,  very  good  masons,  but  English  masons 
are  unsurpassed,  and  I believe  they  will  pay 
their  masters  very  well  at  the  price  they  charge 
for  their  laboirr.  No  one  regrets  these  disputes 
more  than  I do.  I sny,  let  capital  be  respected  ; 
let  labour  bo  respected ; and  with  mutual 
respect  and  confidence  Englishmen  will  at  least 
get  on  as  well  with  one  another  as  they  will 
with  Yankees  or  Dutchmen,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  w'ho  will  next  bo  in- 
vited over,  I suppose,  to  build  our  future  monas- 
tery-prisons, chai'itably  termed  “ courts  ” and 
palaces.  I have  been  at  meetings  of  masters, 
and  I have  noticed  that  those  who  carry  the 
sway  are  young  college-bred  gentlemen,  sons  of 
builders,  but  not  themselves  practical  men. 
Practical  men  know  that  tho  unionists  are  the 
best  workers,  and  tliey  do  not  want  to  lose  their 
valuable  services.  Tliose  who  attempt  to  crush 
societies  are  doing  a foolish  aud  suicidal  thing. 
They  tried  to  crush  tho  engineers,  and  what 
was  the  result  ? The  engineers  are  tlio  strongest 
society  in  tho  woi'ld.  Tho  man  who  would  crush 
the  masons  is  uo  friend  to  the  masters,  the  meu, 
or  tho  country  at  large. 

A Masteb  Masor. 

We  have  been  most  arrxious  throughout 
this  disastrous  dispute  to  allow  tho  friends  of 
both  sides  to  stato  fronr  time  to  timo  their  views, 
and  have  in  consequence  permitted  hero  and 
there  assertions  to  bo  made  which  we  knew  to 
bo  exaggerated.  Our  present  con’espondent, 
for  example,  a well-known  master  mason,  speaks 
of  men  “ who  would  crush  the  masons  ” ; hut 
we  do  not  know  of  any  such  attempt.  The 
masons  sny  tliey  must  have  lOd.  au  hour ; the 
masters  say  they  cannot  pay  so  much,  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  obtain  the  same  sort  of  labour 
at  a cheaper  rate.  What  further  loss,  waste, 
and  distress  will  come  of  tho  struggle,  we  deeply 
regret  to  have  to  say,  it  yet  romaiu.s  to  be  seen. 
“ ilaster  Mason’’  would  also  have  it  understood 
that  the  men  would  leave  tho  question  to  (irbi. 
tration ; and  another  correspondent,  who  de- 
scribes him.self  as  “ A Mason  on  Strike  and  n 
Delegate,’’  assei'ts  tho  same  thing.  Wo  feel 
bound,  therefore,  to  state,  as  wc  can  without 
betraying  what  might  bo  considered  confidence, 
that  the  difficulties  which  have  intervened  to 
prevent  this  most  dcsii'ablo  stop  were  not  raised 
by  the  employers. 


WOOD  PAVEMENT. 

j Stu, — There  was  a paragraph  in  your  paper 

of  the  19th  ult.,  inquiring  why  tho  wood  j>avc- 
p ment  in  Piccadilly  was  being  restored.  I am 
ii  glad,  therefore,  to  give  you  tho  following  infer- 
r matiou. 

The  pavement  was  laid  nearly  five  years  ago, 
||  ou  this  company’s  original  system  of  double 
J flooring-boards.  This  system  has  been  for  some 
n time  abandoned,  principally  on  account  of  the 
sinking  of  the  soil  beneath  the  boards,  resulting 
ii  in  the  blocks  becoming  loosened  and  separated. 
I,  The  pavements  recently  laid  by  this  company  in 
i;  tho  City,  the  Strand,  at  Dei’by,  &c.,  on  a bed  of 
i:  coucretc,  aro  as  solid  as  any  pavements  can  be 
!■  made,  and  tho  joints  between  the  blocks  being 
I.  cemented  with  asphaltc,  no  water  can  possibly 
|i  penetrate. 

The  company  has  relaid  a large  area  laid  on 
I'  the  original  system,  where  defective  from  bad 
^ fmmdation,  aud  has  promptly  fulfilled  eveiy 
engagement  fur  maintenance  and  repaii-.  Tins 
L has  only  been  done  by  great  outlay,  and  tho 
» experience  of  nearly  six  years  has  proved  that 
H no  wood  pavement  can  bo  substantial  unless  the 
y surface  water  is  effectually  kept  from  pene- 
I'  tratiug  to  the  fouudatiuu.  i\ll  the  various  faucy 
y systems  with  material  between  the  blocks  aud 
!;  the  foundation  will  soon  be  things  of  the  past. 

Aktuur  R.  Grenfell, 

Chaii-man,  Improved  Wood  Pavement  Co. 


THE  FALL  OF  HOUSES  IN  THE 

haymarket. 

At  tho  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  25th  ult.,  a report  was  brought 
up  from  tho  Building  Act  Committee  with  refer- 
ence to  tho  fall  of  two  houses,  Nos.  22  aud  23,  in 
tho  Haymarket,  on  Thursday  night,  the  17th  ult. 
The  report  stated  that  the  subject  had  been 
mider  the  consideration  of  tho  committee,  who 
had  conferred  with  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  the 
district  surveyor,  thcreou,  but  that  the  ground 
at  tho  present  time  was  entirely  covered  with 
fallen  materials,  and  until  these  were  cleared 
away  and  tho  basement  exposed,  it  would  bo 
quite  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  accident. 

Mr.  Furniss  said  tho  committee  •were  not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  information  to  he  enabled 
to  report  fully  on  this  subject,  but  as  tho  public 
mind  was  somewhat  excited  on  the  question, 
they  thought  it  best  to  bring  up  this  interim 
report,  in  order  that  the  iiublic  might  know  that 
tho  matter  was  receiving  every  attention,  aud 
that  a full  and  ample  report  would  be  submitted 
ou  a future  occasion. 

Tlie  Clerk  subsequently  laid  before  the  Board 
a letter  from  the  Homo  Office,  requesting  that  a 
report  may  be  made  to  tho  Board  on  tho  snliject 
of  the  recent  fall  of  two  liouscs  in  tho  Hay- 
market,  and  that  a copy  of  sneh  report,  when 
made,  may  be  sent  to  the  Home  Department 
for  tho  information  of  tho  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  ho  had  taken  care 
to  inform  tho  Home  Secretary  that  this  subject 
was  being  inquired  into  by  a committee,  and 
that  tho  results  of  their  investigations  would,  he 
had  no  doubt,  bo  forwarded  to  him. 


ROYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL,  GRAY’S-INN 
ROAD. 

On  Thursday,  tho  2-kh  ult.,  tho  new  wing 
that  ha.s  recently  been  added  to  this  hospital  (to 
bo  called  tho  Victoria  wing)  v/as  opened  by  tho 
general  committee,  all  formal  ceremony  being 
deferred  until  the  whole  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tions are  completed  ; by  this  addition  tho  total 
accommodation  of  this  valuable  institution  has 
been  raised  to  150  beds.  Tho  Victoria  wing 
contains  three  wards,  ward  staircase,  aud  general 
accommodation  fur  the  out-patients’  department. . 
Each  ward  ri  101  ft.  in  length  by  22  ft.  in  width, 
aud  holds  sixteen  beds,  giving  a cubical  air 
space  of  2,00j  ft.  per  bed.  The  baths,  water- 
closets,  laviitorios,  (4c.,  are  placed  in  a small  block 
at  the  side  of  the  wards  opening  direct  from 
them,  aud  arc  so  arranged  that  a tlu-ough 
current  of  air  is  obtained  for  ventilation.  Tho 
out-patients’  department  contains  lai'ge  w’aitiiig- 
rooms  for  males  and  females,  physicians  and  sur- 
geons’ rooms,  dispensary,  and  waiting-hall,  afford- 
ing accommodation  for  tho  relief  of  5U0  patients 
daily.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  tho  superintcndenco  of 
Mr.  Win.  Harvey,  tho  avcliitccc  to  tho  hospital, 
at  a cost  of  about  13,200J.,  Mx\  Shephoi'd,  of 
Bermondsey,  being  tho  conti-actor.  The  floors 
throughout  were  constructed  on  Messrs.  Dennett’s 
fireproof  system  ; the  tanks,  hot-water  apparatus, 
and  service  were  fixed  by  Messrs.  Turner  & Co.  j 
and  the  lavatories,  closots,  and  copper  sinks,  &c., 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Tylor  & Sons. 


PENGE  NEW  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL. 

Thk  memorial-stones  of  a new  Wesleyan 
Ghapol  at  Penge,  Surrey,  were  laid  on  tho  17th 
ult.  It  will  occupy  a position  facing  tho 
southern  end  of  Oakfield-road.  The  style  of 
architectui'o  will  bo  Gothic,  freely  treated.  Tho 
front  will  havo  a tower  aud  spire  rising  to  a 
height  of  150  ft.,  and  a central  gable,  tho  upper 
part  of  tho  latter  being  almost  filled  with  a 
triplet  arrangement  of  traceried  windows,  the 
lower  part  being  occupied  by  the  principal  door- 
way.  The  sides  will  bo  divided  into  six  bays, 
each  of  which  will  havo  triplet  windows,  with 
tracery  and  arched  heads.  The  two  southeni- 
most  bays  on  each  side  will  bo  treated  as  tran- 
septs. Tho  chancel  will  be  at  the  south  end  of 
the  chapel.  Tho  staircases  will  form  features  of 
tho  design,  ouo  beiug  between  tho  gable  and 
tho  tower,  with  entrance  from  the  tower,  and 
the  other  beiug  ou  the  eastern  side  of  the 
gable. 

Tho  interior  of  the  building  will  bo  divided 
by  tlu’ee  aisles,  so  as  to  allow  of  a number  of 
small  pews  beiug  obtained,  the  whole  of  which 


will  havo  open  ends.  The  chancel  will  have  a 
curved  ceiling  thro\vn  into  panels  by  moulded 
ribs,  with  moulded  and  enriched  frieze  along 
the  walls.  The  organ-chamber  will  be  on  tho 
east  side  of  tho  chancel,  into  which  it  opens,  as 
well  as  into  the  transepts.  The  vestries  will  be 
on  the  west  side  of  tho  chancel.  A gallery, 
supported  on  columns,  will  extend  I’ouud  three 
sides  of  the  building.  The  roof  will  be  in  one  span, 
so  that  there  will  be  nothing  to  intercept  the  view 
of  those  who  occupy  tho  gallery,  and  will  be 
divided  into  six  bays  by  moulded  aud  framed 
principals  of  pitch  pine,  having  perforated  span- 
drels,  and  supported  on  moulded  stone  corbels. 
A ceiling  will  bo  fixed  for  the  sake  of  acouatio 
results  aud  freedom  from  down-draughts.  The 
total  number  of  sittings  provided  will  be  1,016. 
The  cxtomal  walls  will  be  of  Kentish  rag,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings. 

The  total  coat  of  the  building  will  bo  8,000L 
The  architect  whoso  design  was  chosen  in  com- 
petition  is  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool ; 
and  the  contract  for  tho  whole  of  tho  work  has 
been  let  to  Messrs.  J.  & C.  Bowyer,  of  Upper 
Norwood. 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  CLAIM  AGAINST 
A BUILDER. 

At  the  Lambeth  County  Court,  last  week, 
Mr.  Lockhcad,  au  architect,  residing  at  Tooting, 
claimed  231.  from  Mr.  Snclling,  a builder,  of 
South  Lambeth-road,  for  professional  services 
rendered  to  tho  defendant  in  preparing  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections  for  ten  new  houses  in 
South  Lamboth-road,  and  three  shops  iu  Stock- 
well-road.  Tho  case  turned  upon  the  question 
whether  tho  plans  were  satisfactoiy.  The  de- 
fendant had  paid  101.  into  court. 

Od  bebalf  of  the  plaiutilT  it  was  stated  that  at  tne 
request  of  ibe  deren(jaot  be  viewed  a site  for  him  in  the 
South  Lambeth-road,  which  led  to  his  employmeot  bj  tlie 
defendant  in  connexion  with  the  bouses  aud  shops  iu  ques- 
tion. He  nas  occupied  seventeen  days  in  prepariti|' the 
plans  fur  the  buildings,  and  tbs  defendaxt  bad  expreesed 
en'iro  satisfaction  with  them.  "When,  however,  the  bill 
was  sent  in,  be  objected  to  the  charge,  and  alihotigh  he 
(tee  plaiiiiill')  oUered  to  refer  the  matter  to  Mr.  I’Anson, 
the*  architect  to  tho  estate,  the  del'endont  objeced. 

Mr,  Gibsou,  Bichitect,  whs  called  ou  the  part  of  the 
plaiiiiill',  and  stated  that  the  ordinary  professional  charge 
WMS  5 per  cent,  ou  tho  outlay,  if  the  plans  were  carried 
out  ; init  for  such  work  as  that  on  which  the  plaintill'  bud 
been  engaged  the  charge  was  per  cent , and  3 guineas 
the  niiuiiiium  charge  per  day.  He  thought  the  plsiiuliff's 
charges  were  perfectly  reaeouable  and  consistent. 

It  was  admitted  on  the  prat  of  tho  defeaclant  that  he 
had  in  the  first  inituiice  expressed  saliAfactiou  with  the 
d awings,  but  that  when  subuii  ted  )o  the  ground  Inudloiil 
they  were  eot  approved  of,  and  another  architect  had  to 
be  employed  to  prepare  the  plans  in  accordance  with  which 
the  buildings  wore  eventua  ly  erected. 

Frotessioual  evidence  was  given  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant to  the  effect  that  the  plans  furnished  by  the 
plaintiff  were  only  preliminary  ones,  and  not  worth  the 
sum  churged  by  the  plaintiff. 

Iu  I be  absence  of  any  agreement  between  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  es  to  any  pariicular  sura  to  be  paief  for  the 
plaini  ill’s  servicei*,  the  judge  said  the  quest!  n was  whether 
or  not  a reasonable  sum  bud  been  charged.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  plaiuiiff  hud  charged  wore  than  he  was 
entitled  to,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  think  that  the 
lOf.  paid  into  court  hy  the  defendant  was  auliicient,  and  be 
therefore  awarded  him  51.  in  addition. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

DISTRICT  surveyor’s  FEES. 

A SUMMONS  was  hoard  by  Mr.  Bridge,  at  tho 
Hammersmith  Police-court,  on  tho  19bh  ult., 
which  had  been  taken  out  at  tho  iustanco  of 
Mr.  T.  E.  Kuightley,  district  surveyor  for  Ham- 
mersmith, agaiust  Mr.  Thomas  Stanway,  a 
builder,  for  refusing  to  pay  tbo  fees  arising  out 
of  certain  work  duuc  to  three  houses  in  Kcitli- 
grove,  Shepherd's-bush. 

The  work  consisted  of  alterations  ; an  extra  room  having 
been  built  on  the  back  additions.  The  account  was  dis- 
puted on  the  ground  that  the  District  Surveyor,  in  deter- 
mining  his  fees,  had  included  the  “area  ’ of  the  front 
vaults,  defendant  ocinteiuting  that,  according  to  aec.  3 of 
(1)0  Act,  ho  was  not  entitled  to  dn  so,  as  the  vaults  in 
question  did  not  exceed  the  height  of  tho  ground  story. 

'I'lie  magisirale  aiked  whether,  as  a matter  of  fact,  this 
had  been  done,  and  the  District  Surveyor  replied  ihat  it 
bad,  and  submitted  that  the  Act  entitled  him  to  do  so  ; his 
dimensions  were  compared  with  the  defendant’s  aud  found 
to  agree.  He  explained  that  by  see.  3 “area"  was 
deemed  to  be  the  superSeies  of  a horizontal  section  of 
such  building  made  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  surface, 
&c.,  but  this  was  for  the  purpO'*e  of  consiruction,  and 
limiiation  of  areas  (as  shown  by  aub«equeut  sections 
thfoughout  tho  Act),  aud  not  for  District  Surveyors'  fees : 
for  this  purpose,  viz.,  “Ifees  payable  to  Diattict  Sur- 
veyors,”  the  Act  provided  a distinct  schedule,  containing 
a note  that  “area"  shall  include  the  area  of  any 
attached  building.  This  hud  been  done,  and  afierwards 
line-half  the  lee  in  the  case  of  a new  building  uf  the  same 
urea  had  been  charged.  He  produced  the  report  of  a case 
decide  I by  Sir  James  Iiighuiii,  whore  a similar  objection 
had  been  raised,  tne  magistrate  ruling  that  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  foes,  according  to  achednle  3,  the  “ Brea”  of  any 
attached  building  wbacaoevor  must  be  included. 
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Mr.  Bri>lg©  said  this  ca»e  ssemfd  to  the  point : there 
was  not  the  sl'gh'e^t  doubt  in  bis  mind  th'*t  the  fron* 
Tsnlts  were  attached  ‘’uildinns.  As  to  the  definiti-  n ei^^'' 
b?  sec  3 of  the  term  '•  area,"  that  wa-  held  bj  iheDi-trio' 
Surveyor,  a' d ha't  been  Ini't  d"wn  by  Sir  James  loghaoi. 
to  be  super-eded  by  the  nme  at  the  end  of  the  second 
schedule.  He  eh-  ulu  f-  How  the  view  taken  by  Sir  J-tne» 
Ingham,  and  decide  in  favour  of  the  District  Surreyor. 


DAMAGE  IN  BUILDING. 

GARRETT  V.  KIRE  AND  OTUERS. 

This  was  an  action  brongbt  in  the  Exchequer 
Division,  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  to  recover 
compensation  for  injuries  sustained  bj"  the 
plaintiff  owing  to  the  alleged  negligence  of  the 
defendants  in  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
Civil  Service  Co-operative  Stores. 

The  defendants  denied  their  liability  beyond 
a sum  of  5'.,  which  was  paid  into  court. 

The  plaintiff  was  a whitesmith  and  metal 
merchant,  residing  in  Arundel-place,  Haymarket, 
and  the  defendants  were  respectively  contrac- 
tors and  dealers  in  general  goods. 

It  wa'  stated  on  behalf  of  the  pU'cliS*  that  at  eight 
o'clor-k  in  the  mornu.g  of  the  20tT  o(  October  a pol.ce 
iuapector  rurhed  iuto  ibe  plaintiff's  bouse  and  ordered 
everybody  out  of  the  buitcline,  asitwaaon  the  point  of 
falling  down,  and  some  men  lu  the  em^ilov  of  the  de- 
feuannts  csme  in  and  removed  a large  quannty  of  furniture 
and  goods.  The  alarm  was  alleged  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  eicavaiions  which  the  contractors  had  ma  e fur  'he 

Kose  of  rebuilding  a pait  of  the  stores,  which  had 
ght  about  a subsidence  o'  the  ground  upon  which  the 
platut  ff’a  house  was  built.  The  plaitiiilF  now  claimed  in 
respect  of  loss  sustained  by  rea»o*ing  bi»  busim-ss  and 
furniture,  and  also  for  the  obstru  tmn  of  light  and  air  by 
the  erection  of  the  new  store  buildings.  Th-'  contrscors 
alleged  that  they  had  properly  shored  up  the  plaintiff’s 
premises,  and  denied  liability,  while  the  Co-operative 
Society  brought  bl,  into  Court  as  suiBcient  to  meet  the 
pUintiff  a claim  egsiuet  them. 

The  Jury  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaiutiff  as  against  the 
contractors  with  1401.  damages;  and  as  Siaiost  the  Co- 
operative Society  with  51.  damages  beyoud  the  sum  paid 
into  C"Urt. 

Judguieut  Was  euterei  for  both  amounts,  the  former 
with  and  the  latter  without  costs. 


OIL  PAINTINGS,  OR  OLEOGRAPHS? 

HARWITZ  1).  DOYLE. 

This  case  was  before  Mr.  J.  F.  Collier,  the 
judge  of  the  Liverpool  County  Court,  the  other 
day.  It  was  an  issue  sent  for  trial  from  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Coui-t  of 
Justice  by  Mr.  Justice  Field.  The  plaintiffs 
were  picture  - dealers,  carriing  ou  business  in 
London,  and  the  defendant  was  in  the  same 
business  at  Southport.  The  action  was  brought 
to  recover  the  agreed  price  of  certain  pictures 
sold  by  the  plaintiffs  to  the  defendant,  and 
guaranteed  by  them  to  be  oil  paintings.  The 
defence  was  substantially  that  the  pictures  in 
question  were  not  oil  paintings,  as  they  were 
represented  to  be,  but  were  oleographs  ; in 
other  words,  that  they  were  transfers  taken 
from  original  pictui’es  by  photography,  pi’inted 
on  paper  or  canvas,  and  afterwards  “ sharpened 
up”  by  the  painter’s  brush.  A sum  of  191. 
lis.  6d.  had  been  paid  into  Court,  and  the 
balance  of  the  claim  of  311.  14s.  6d.  was  dis- 
puted. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Graves  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  called 
Mr.  Bauer,  an  artist  brought  specially  from  Vienna,  to 
prove  that  be  painted  the  tvro  pieiurea  produced,  and 
caliert reaprctively  "Men  icaat  Moiib',"  originally  painted 
by  Schmidt,  and  " Go'Sips,"  by  Passiui.  The  witness 
offered,  as  a tess  of  the  genuioeness  o*  his  work,  to  rub 
out  the  whole  of  it  by  means  of  turpentine,  ami  stated  that 
if  be  did  so  it  would  leave  the  csiivas  aliuost  cIpad,  which 
would  DO'  be  the  case  if  the  picture  were  an  oleograph. 
He  stated  f arther  ibat  it  was  impossible  to  produce  oleo- 
gratibs  00  canva'. 

Dr.  O'  Keely,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  called  Mr. 
Charier  Swan,  a picture-deal-r,  of  Mount  Pleasant.  Liver- 
pool,  who  examined  the  picture,  and  stated  that  it  was  not 
a genuine  oil  painting,  but  was  an  oleograph  on  canvas, 
for  producing  which  a process  had  been  invented  about 
two  years  ago.  He  proceeded  to  exulain  bis  reasons  f ir 
his  opinion,  and  said  tnat  on  holding  the  pictare  up  to  the 
light  the  canvas  was  penetrated  by  the  latter  ia  parts 
where  it  would  have  been  impenetrable  except  in  tbe  case 
of  oleographs.  The  witness  produced  examples  of  oleo- 
graphs on  paper,  bnt  said  be  had  none  on  cauvas,  although 
be  had  seen  several  of  them,  and  they  were  commonly 
met  with. 

On  account  of  the  conflict  of  evidence,  tbe  judge,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  sent  for  Mr.  Griuoky,  a well-known 
Liverpool  picture-cealer,  and  requested  him  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  ih-  pictures  produced,  were  oil 
paintings  or  not.  Mr.  Grindley  having  replied  ’hat  they 
were,  bis  Honour  gave  judgm-nt  lur  too  plaintiffs  fur  tbe 
full  amount  of  their  claim,  with  costs. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT, 

ST.  PAUL’S. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
Wellington  Monument  is  at  length  completed. 
Aa  soon  as  H.M.  Office  of  Works  have  had  the 
pavement  laid  in  the  chapel,  the  monument  tvill. 
we  believe,  be  opened  to  the  public. 


THE  BUILDER. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

Arcuitectukal  drawings,  photographs,  and 
models  intended  for  the  Paris  Universal  E.xhibi- 
tion  will  he  received  at  the  Western  Exhibition 
Galleries,  South  Kensington,  on  Monday,  the 
18th  of  Febnaary,  and  three  following  days. 

This  arrangement  will  be  communicated  by  the 
Commissioners  to  all  who  have  applied  for  space 
by  circular.  Tho  number  of  applications  is  so 
considerable,  and  the  amount  of  space  applied 
for  ia  so  much  in  excess  of  what  can  possibly  he 
granted  to  architecture,  that  the  committee  of 
tbe  Institute  of  Architects  who  have  this  matter 
in  hand  will  have  a difficult  task  to  perform  in 
making  tho  selection  of  those  drawings,  &c., 
which  will  actually  be  forwarded  to  Paris. 


STANLEY’S  FLUID  PROFESSIONAL 
COLOURS. 

Mr.  Stanley,  of  Great  Turnstile,  has  essayed 
another  effort  for  the  advantage  of  architects 
and  engineers ; this  time  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
colours  already  prepared  for  immediate  use. 
In  the  well-made  box  before  us  there  are  twelve 
bottles,  each  containing  the  colour,  in  liquid,  for 
a specific  purpose,  and  labelled  accordingly, — 
“ Brickwork  in  Elevation,”  ” Brickwoi'k  in 
Section,”  “ Concrete,”  “ Earth,”  ami  so  on. 
There  are  two  labels  especially  that  should  be 
added, — ‘‘Cast  Iron”  and  "Wrought  Iron,”  in 
these  days  of  iron  construction.  Having  prac- 
tically tried  the  colours,  we  can  say  they  are 
remarkably  good,  and  dry  soon,  though  not  too 
soon  to  interfere  with  satisfactory  working. 
We  think  tho  arrangement  will  meet  with  tho 
approval  of  architects  and  engineers. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Rotherliam. — The  prizes  to  the  students  of 
the  Rotherham  School  of  Art  were  distributed 
the  other  evening  by  the  Hon.  E.  Stanhope.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  a letter 
was  read  from  the  mayor,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  umbrage  at  the  committee  having  invited 
any  one  bnt  himself  to  present  the  prizes  or 
take  the  chair,  and  therefore,  he  wrote,  he  could 
not  be  present  “ to  take  the  place  of  a mere 
townsman  only.”  His  absence,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  detracted  from  the  success  of  the 
meeting.  Tbe  annual  report  of  the  committee 
stated  that  the  names  of  seventy-five  students 
appeared  on  tho  register  for  the  past  year,  and 
in  April  last  552  drawings,  exeented  in  the 
school  by  fifty-three  students,  were  forwarded 
to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington  for  examination,  and  the  Depart- 
ment examiners  awarded  the  following  prizes  to 
the  school One  free  studentship,  one  silver 
medal,  four  third-grade  book  prizes,  eleven 
second-grade  prizes,  and  two  Queen’s  science 
prizes.  Twenty-two  students  passed  in  the 
second-grade  examination,  and  three  in  science. 
There  are  now  sixty  students  on  tho  register. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  new  buildings  for  tho  use 
of  the  school,  aa  the  present  accommodation  is 
inadequate.  A site  has  been  purchased,  but 
funds  are  required  for  the  building.  The  report 
of  the  art-master  (Mr.  G.  A.  Illston)  was  then 
read,  and  from  this  it  appeared  that  the  school 
was  gradually  increasing  and  advancing  its  posi- 
tion amongst  the  schools  of  art  in  the  country. 

Nottingham.  — The  prizes  gained  by  the 
students  of  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art  were 
distributed  on  the  8th  ult.  by  Mr.  Justice 
Mellor.  The  school,  under  the  head-masterahip 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Rawle,  F.S.A.,  continues  to  maintain 
a high  position.  In  tho  National  Competition 
for  1877,  the  Nottingham  school  has  taken  a 
greater  number  of  awards  than  any  other  in  tbe 
kingdom.  The  following  are  the  most  success- 
ful schools: — Nottingham,  24  awards;  South 
Kensington  Head  Schools,  19;  Lincoln,  18; 
Bloomsbury  (London),  17  ; Lambeth,  14;  West- 
minster, 11 ; Manchester,  12  ; Birmingham,  11  i 
Sheffield,  11;  Edinburgh,  9 ; Dublin,  6;  West 
London,  6 ; Belfast,  5 ; Kidderminster,  5 ; 
Leicester,  5.  Nottingham  has  taken  about 
one-sixth  of  tho  awards  given  to  provincial 
schools  ; and  one-tenth  of  the  entire  number 
distributed  throughout  the  country  to  141  schools 
of  art.  The  awards  obtained  by  Nottingham  in 
1877  are  greater  in  number  than  those  ever  ob- 
tained by  any  other  school  in  the  kingdom, 
except  South  Kensington.  Nottingham  has  also 
gained  more  advanced  third-grade  prizes  than 
any  school  in  the  kingdom,  having  obtained  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  entire  number  awarded.  The 
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'most  successful  schools  are — Nottingham,  55 
awards ; South  Kensington  Head  Schools,  43  ; 
Birmingham,  33  ; Sheffield,  29  j Edinburgh,  28  ; 
Manchester,  28  ; Lambeth,  25  ; Kidderminster, 
23;  Bloomsbury  (London),  20;  Dublin,  19; 
Dundee,  19 ; Lincoln,  19 ; Belfast,  18 ; est 
Loudon,  17 ; Westminster.  17.  In  their  annual 
report,  the  committee  express  their  regret 
that  the  South  Kensington  authorities  propose 
to  discontinue  the  bonus  awards  to  successful 
art-masters.  To  quote  official  Departmental 
Bine  Books,  these  awards  were  made  to  those 
schools  “ in  which  tho  general  amount  of 
work,  as  tested  by  examinations  was  relatively 
most  satisfactory.”  The  Government  com- 
menced giving  these  awards  in  1868,  but  has 
now  determined  that  no  further  awards  are  to 
be  made.  The  committee  regret  this  decision, 
aa  one  of  the  most  important  tests  as  to  a school’s 
efficiency,  and  a great  incentive  to  watchful 
care  on  the  part  of  tho  art-masters,  are  now  re- 
moved. The  head  master  of  tho  Nottingham 
School  during  tbe  nine  years  in  which  these 
awards  have  been  made,  has  gained  a higher 
amount  in  bonuses  than  any  other  master  in  the 
kingdom.  


^0olis  |Rc«ibei)- 

BuUdtnj  Construction  : showing  the  Employment 
of  Timber,  Lead,  and  Iron  li'orfc  in  the  Prac- 
tical Construction  of  Buildings  By  R.  Scott 
Burn.  London  and  Glasgow  : William  Collins, 
Sons,  & Co.  1877. 

This  is  the  second  of  Collins’s  “ Advanced 
Science  Series  ” of  books  on  construction ; the 
first  of  which  ia  headed  “ Brickwork  and 
Masonry.”  The  book  ia  handy  in  size,  and  con- 
tains a great  deal  of  practical  information  in  a 
small  space,  and  a great  many  illustrative 
diagrams,  which,  however,  are  rather  roughly 
got  up.  The  sketch,  illustrations  of  iron  roof 
trusses,  for  example,  ate  hardly  what  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  any  volume  published  in  a 
series  with  the  epithet  of  " advanced  science  ” 
appended  to  it.  There  is  not  the  remotest  indi- 
cation as  to  how  they  are  put  together,  though 
the  general  principles  and  methods  of  iron 
joinery,  as  it  may  be  termed,  are  separately 
illustrated.  It  would  be  impossible,  however, 
to  give  all  that  was  needed  without  raising 
the  book  to  a prohibitive  price  ; but  we  com- 
plain of  its  rather  pretentious  and  over-compro- 
hensive  title.  In  the  occasional  illustrations 
which  touch  on  ornamental  treatment,  the  book 
is  no  better  than  such  books  usually  are ; the 
barge-boards  and  other  things  of  the  kind  shown 
on  pages  66,  67,  are  miserable  ; and  as  the  book 
does  not  profess  to  teach  design,  but  only  con- 
struction, why  meddle  with  design  at  all  ? Tho 
illustrations  of  scaffolding  seem  rather  meagre, 
and  the  means  of  putting  together  are  again  not 
indicated.  Some  of  the  smaller  and  most  com- 
monplace details  are  not  quite  to  be  depended 
upon ; for  instance,  the  sill  and  bottom  rail  of 
a window,  of  which  the  section  is  given  on 
page  132,  would  not  bo  weather-tight  in  a 
driving  rain  ; tho  sill  ought  to  be  worked  with 
a throating  in  the  solid.  One  point  in  tho  book 
which  wo  take  serious  exception  to  is  the  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  a scamp- 
ing American  way  of  making  timber  framing, 
called  the  ‘‘  balloon-frame  system,”  and  which 
simply  consists  in  dispensing  altogether  with 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  halving,  mortising, 
tenoning,  or  any  of  the  received  methods  of 
producing  permanent  timber  construction,  and 
merely  hutting  tho  timbers  together  and  "side- 
nailing”  them.  The  author,  indeed,  uses  tho 
grander  term  of  " the  diagonal  principle  ” in 
nailing,  bnt  it  is  only  what  English  workmen 
have  long  known  and  practised  aa  " side  nail- 
ing ” in  work  the  strength  of  which  is  not  im- 
portant. To  see  sneh  a cheap  and  bad  system 
seriously  put  forth  and  recommended  in  an 
English  book  for  workmen  has  a very  bad 
appearance.  The  amusing  part  of  it  is  that  the 
author  draws  special  reference  (p.  93)  to  the 
great  strength  of  the  joining  between  a bearer 
and  an  upright  figured  on  that  page,  observ- 
ing that  the  joists  resting  on  the  bearer  will 
break  in  the  middle  rather  than  the  bearer  give 
way,  but  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  is  the  one 
point  in  the  system  in  which  the  proper  method 
of  framing  is  adopted,  and  the  bearer  is  let  into 
the  upright,  and  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
wood,  and  not  on  the  nails  ; and  as  on  a previous 
page  he  says  that  any  cutting  or  fitting  of  tho 
timbers  is  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  the 
work,  this  is  all  the  more  inconsistent. 
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THE  MASONS’  RULES. 

Sir, — Mr.  H.  JJisbet,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Masons’  Strike  Committee,  wrote  to  the  Times 
a few  days  since  a letter  in  which  there  is  the 
following  amazing  statement  : — “ Any  man 
(a  mason)  can  do  as  much  work  as  he  is  able 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Society.”  Every  one  connected  with  the  trade 
knows,  unfortunately,  to  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Nisbet  made  a similar  statement  in  a daily 
paper  a few  weeks  since,  and  was  immediately 
answered  by  a working  mason,  who  gave  him 
full  particulars  of  his  having  been  heavily  fined 
for  doing  too  much  work,  or  as  it  is  technically 
called  “ chasing.”  Mr.  Nisbet  could  not  and  did 
not  deny  these  facts. 

But  the  published  rules  of  the  Masons’  Union 
are  in  contradiction  to  Mr.  H.  Nisbet;  as,  for 
instance,  Rule  8 says  working  overtime  shall  bo 
abolished,  and  where  any  member  works  over- 
time he  shall  bo  fined  not  exceeding  21.  The  same 
rule  prohibits  piece-work  or  sub-contracting. 
Rule  9 justifies  lodges  in  resisting  the  intro- 
duction of  artificial  light. 

Your  readers  will  be  enabled  to  judge  by 
these  rnlcs  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  H.  Nisbet’s 
assertion.  A Master  Builder. 


DAMP  WALLS. 

Sib, — A correspondeDt  of  yonri  recommendod  some 
waterproof  paper  for  damp  walJs.  I have  procured  the 
aper  ; will  some  correspondent  let  me  know  how  it  is  to 
e put  on?  The  asual pa:te  and  size  will  not  adhere  to 
damp  walls.  P. 


ROT. 

Sib,— Some  few  years  since  a friend  of  mine  built  a 
greenhouse  (32  ft.  by  13  ft.)  on  the  floor  above  the  ground- 
floor  of  bis  house.  The  joists  and  flooring  were  precisely 
similar  tu  those  put  in  the  other  portions  of  the  bouse,  and 
on  the  flooring  were  laid  ordirmry  red  brick  tiles,  12  in. 
square  by  H in.  thick.  The  floor  was  laid  level,  and  no 
drain  was  put  to  carry  off  water.  Upon  taking  up  one  of 
the  tiles,  which  bad  fallen  in  at  one  end;  a short  time 
aince  1 wna  concerned  to  flnd  that  the  flooring  tioderneath 
It  had  become  perfectly  rotten  ; and  tliis  appears  to  be  the 
case  all  over  the  greenhouse.  Of  cour-e  the  tiles  and 
flooring  will  have  to  bo  taken  up,  and  I am  desirous  of 
knowing  what  should  bo  done  to  prevent  a recurrence  of 
sneh  a tuiabap,  and  what  sort  of  floor  should  be  laid.  It 
any  of  your  readers  would  advise  me  I should  be  much 
obliged.  Qubbist. 

P.S.— Between  the  tiles  and  the  flooring  there  appears 
to  have  been  cement  and  saud,  but,  1 shonld  think,  a very 
small  proportion  of  the  former;  for  it  haanotlormed  a 
solid  mass,  but  is  quite  loose  like  sacd. 


UlbtcHuncit. 

Pemimite  Paving. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Alvcrstuke  Local  Board  on  the  17th  ult.,  tlie 
roadw  and  works  committee  recommended  that 
the  fermmite  paving  bo  laid  in  Stoke  and 
Forton  i-oads,  and  the  streets  adjoining,  and 
that  such  Ferrumite  bo  manufactured  nt  least 
three  months  before  use.  Mr.  Mumby  said  the 
committee  had  considered  three  materials — York 
paving,  Pnrbeck  stone,  and  fermmite.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  cost  the  committee  would 
have  recommended  York  paving.  With  regard 
to  the  ferrumite,  they  had  not  had  a very  large 
experience ; but  some  had  been  laid  down  at 
Portsmouth,  where  the  traffic  was  very  heavy,  for 
some  years,  aud  wore  exceedingly  well.  They 
had  had  a sample  at  Grosport  for  nearly  twelve 
months,  and  ono  of  the  squares  which  had  been 
taken  up  showed  no  perceptible  wear.  Some 
marks  which  had  been  scratched  on  the  stone  by 
the  surveyor  in  March  last,  when  the  stone  was 
laid,  still  remained,  thus^showing  that  the  wear- 
ing had  been  very  small.  The  York  aud  Par- 
beck  paving  wore  much  more  worn.  The  ferra- 
mite  was  much  cheaper,  therefore,  not  only  on 
the  score  of  durability,  but  in  first  cost,  as  it 
was  only  about  5s.  8d.  a square  yard,  against 
6s.  9d.  and  lOs.  Gd.  in  Purbeck  and  York 
paving.  But  over  and  above  the  saving  which 
would  be  effected  financially,  the  committee, 
with  ono  exception,  agreed  that  it  was  very 
much  the  best  material  to  use,  because  it  was 
harder,  better  to  look  at,  pleasanter  to  walk  on, 
and  in  every  possible  point  they  considered  the 
ferrumite  was  to  be  preferred.  The  surveyor's 
report  on  the  subject  bore  out  these  statements, 
and  the  report  was  adopted. 

Tlie  Kensiugboa  Surveyor.  — The  Ken- 
sington Vestry  have  raised  the  salary  of  their 
surveyor,  Mr.  William  Weaver,  lOOL  per  annum. 
Wo  record  it  with  pleasure,  knowing  Mr.  Weaver 
to  bo  not  only  an  energetic  officer,  but  most 
courteous  aud  obliging  to  those  who  have 
occasion  to  apply  to  him  on  his  branch  of 
parish  business. 


Case  under  the  Emyloyers  aud  Work- 
men Act.  — At  Lambeth  Police  Court,  Mr. 
Chance  has  given  his  decision  in  a case  in  which 
a question  of  some  interest  was  raised  under  the 
Employers  and  Workmen  Act.  Two  journey- 
men carpenters,  named  Woodhead  and  Toby, 
summoned  Mr.  William  Smith,  builder,  of 
Lower  Kenuington-laue,  for  wages.  According 
to  the  statement  of  complainants  they  were 
engaged  to  go  to  Edenbridge,  Kent,  to  work,  and 
they  were  to  be  paid  London  full  time, — 9d.  per 
hour.  When  they  got  to  Edenbridge  they  had 
to  seek  for  lodgings,  which  occupied  them  the 
whole  day,  for  which  they  charged  working 
time.  They  were  to  have  London  wages,  and 
lodging  and  railway  fare.  They  worked  some 
hours  on  the  three  following  days,  when  a dis- 
pute arose,  and  they  came  to  town.  They 
demanded  the  full  time,  a.s  also  the  railway  fare 
aud  money  for  lodgings.  The  claim  was  resisted 
on  the  ground  that  very  little  work  had  been 
done  by  the  complainants  on  the  buildings,  and 
it  could  not  be  tolerated  that  men  were  to  waste 
a whole  day  looking  for  lodgings,  and  then 
charge  the  same  sum  as  if  they  had  worked. 
After  a very  lengthened  hearing,  Mr.  Chance 
declined  to  give  the  full  amount  of  the  claim, 
on  the  ground  that  more  actual  work  might 
have  been  done  by  complainants,  and  considered 
they  had  lost  two  half-days.  He  took  occasion 
to  remark  that  such  disputes  would  bo  avoided 
if  parties  made  proper  agreements  w'hen  they 
arranged  fur  work.  He  made  an  order  in  each 
case  of  11.  Os.  9d.,  and  12s.  costs. 

Burns  Monument  for  Dumf.ies. — The 
Scolsman  says  it  has  been  resolved  to  take  steps 
for  the  erection  of  a monument  commemorative 
of  Robert  Burns’s  intimate  connexion  with  the 
good  town  of  Dumfries.  The  committee  charged 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking  have 
made  a choice  of  a design  by  Mrs.  D.  0.  Hill, 
Edinburgh,  worked  out,  so  far,  only  in  the  form 
of  a small  model.  The  framework,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  composition  con.sist.s  of  a composite 
pedestal,  intended  to  stand  13  ft.  high,  the 
central  part  of  which  would  be  square  in  form. 
In  each  side  is  a panel,  which  may,  if  thought 
desirable,  receive  a bas-relief ; and  at  each  of 
the  four  corners  there  is  carried  up  to  the  height 
of  4 ft.  from  the  ground  a projecting  shaft,  of 
square  section,  designed  to  support  a symbolic 
figure.  The  statue  of  Burns,  which  will  occupy 
the  summit  of  the  pedestal,  is  pTOposod  to  be 
oast  in  bronze,  of  the  height  of  8 ft.  Of  the  sub- 
sidiary figures,  which  arc  intended  to  bo  of  life 
size,  and  will  be  executed  in  bronze  or  stone,  one 
is  designed  to  represent  the  genius  of  Poesy. 
Another  will  bo  representative  of  Religion. 
Patriotism  is  symbolised  by  a figure  in  belted 
plaid  and  shirt  of  mail,  grasping  a sword 
in  the  right  hand  and  resting  the  left  on 
an  ample  shield;  while  in  the  joyous  peasant 
with  her  reaping-hook  is  suggested  the  typo  of 
healthy  rustic  beauty  which  inspired  so  many 
of  Burns’s  exquisite  lyrics.  In  tlie  event  of  bas- 
reliefs  being  added,  these  will  embrace  designs 
illustrative  of  the  “ Cottar's  Saturday  Night,” 
“ Tam  o’  Shauter,”  and  possibly  the  “ Jolly 
Beggars.”  Fur  the  execution  of  the  monument 
the  sum  of  3,0001.  is  required. 

Universal  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books. — 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Arts,  has  referred  to  the 
council  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  producing  a 
universal  catalogue  of  all  books  printed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  up  to  the  year  1600.  This  idea 
originated  with  Mr.  Dilko  (grandfather  of  the 
present  baronet),  who  published  it  in  the 
Athenasum  of  the  11th  of  May,  1850.  It  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society  of  -:Li'ts  as 
far  back  as  December,  1852 ; and  two  years 
ago,  just  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  started  for 
India,  a printed  specimen  of  such  a catalogue 
was  submitted  to  his  Royal  Higliness.  The 
council  of  the  Society,  being  desirous  of  collect- 
ing information  to  enable  them  to  report  to 
their  president,  have  addressed  various  ques- 
tions to  librarians,  publishers,  and  printers,  and 
invited  replies  on  or  before  the  15th  inst. 

Pure  Water  for  Swindon. — The  report  cf 
the  directors  of  the  Swindon  Waterworks  Com- 
pany, to  be  submitted  to  a general  meeting  on 
the  4th  inst.,  contains  the  following  passage : — 

“Your  directors  bare  entered  into  a contract  with  Mr. 
J.  H.  Porter,  C.E.,  to  apply  bis  patent  for  tb©  purification 
aud  filtration  of  water  (known  as  the  ‘ Porter-ClarB  ’ pro- 
cess) to  tbe  water  of  the  company  so  as  to  filter  and  par- 
tially soften  it.  Ibis  will  be  attended  with  considerable 
expense  j but  your  directors  feel  that,  having  the  supply 
of  I his  increasing  town  under  their  control,  it  is  their  duty 
and  their  best  policy  to  give  the  inhabitants  tbe  purest 
’ water  in  their  power.” 


The  Bate  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A. — With  ex- 
treme sorrow  wo  hear  of  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Doran ; he  expired  on  the  35th  ult.,  in  his 
seventy-first  year,  after  an  illness  of  three 
days  only.  A week  before,  wo  had  quoted  a 
paragraph  from  his  last  work,  “ London  in  the 
Jacobite  Times,”  aud  had  been  listening  in 
person  to  a discussion  between  him  and  the 
author  of  the  ” Cyclopcedia  of  Costume”  as  to 
the  early  history  of  Harlequin,  when  the 
remarkable  memory  of  both  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  stage  was  strikingly  sho%vn.  Dr. 
Doran  was  the  author  of  a long  range  of  books, 
and  of  innumerable  contributious  to  periodical 
works  ; he  was,  moreover,  the  editor  of  Notes  and 
Queries.  An  agreeable  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Athen{su,m,  sent  by  him  to  that 
journal  a fortnight  ago,  has  been  quoted  in 
many  quarters.  He  was  a most  estimable  man 
and  a delightful  companion.  In  many  circles 
his  presence  will  long  bo  sorely  missed. 

International  Scales  for  Drawings. — Mr. 
Edwin  Lawrence  recently  wrote  to  the  Times  : — 
“ It  may  be  valuable  to  those  of  your  readers 
who  intend  to  exhibit  jtlans  or  models  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  to  know  that  these  can  be  made  to 
a scale  capable  of  being  expressed  in  any 
language.  The  only  common  measures  between 
English  feet  and  inches  and  foreign  decimal 
scales  are  the  numbers  2 and  10,  so  the  only 
possible  international  scales  are  the  following: 
— Full  size  = grandeur  naturelle;  half  full  size, 
or  6 in.  = 1 ft.  = la  moitic,  ou  '5  ; quarter  full  size, 
or  3 in.  = l ft.  = ]e  quart,  ou  •25;  li  in.  = l ft.= 
•125;  ^ m.  = l ft.  = 0625.  Or  1-lOth  of  any  of 
the  above, — viz.:  12-10  in.  = l ft.=*^l;  G-10  in. 
= 1 ft. -05;  3-10  in.  = l ft.  = -025;  3-20  m.= 
1 ft.  = -0125  ; 3-40  in.  = 1 ft.  = -00625.  A drawing 
has  only  to  be  made  of  any  of  these  scales,  and 
marked  with  the  English  ■words,  and  the  cor- 
responding decimal  will  be  understood  all  over 
the  world.” 

Technical  Education. — The  Goldsmiths’ 
Company,  with  a view  to  the  encouragement  of 
technical  education  in  the  design  and  execution 
of  works  of  art  in  the  precious  metals,  have  re- 
newed their  offer  of  an  annual  prize  of  50L  for  the 
best  design,  and  also  50/.  for  the  best  model  of 
some  article  in  gold  aud  silver,  which,  when 
manufactured,  shall  exceed  30  ounces  in  weight ; 
an  annual  prize  of  25?.  for  the  best  execution 
and  workmanship  of  some  such  article  ; three 
prizes  of  25/.  each  for  the  best  design,  model, 
and  execution  of  some  article  of  less  weight  than 
30  ounces  ; aud  prizes  of  25/.  each  for  the  best 
specimens  of  chasiug  or  rejpoussd  work  and 
engraving. 

A Pleasing  Occurrence  took  place  on 
Saturday  last,  when  Mr.  W.  Richardson,  of  the 
firm  of  Richardson,  Ellson,  & Co.,  art  metal 
workers,  London  and  Coventry,  was  presented 
by  the  employds  of  the  London  house  with  a 
valuable  timepiece  and  ahandsomely  bound  copy 
of  Wey’s  “Rome  ’ on  the  occasion  of  his 
fiftieth  birthday. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  uddiiiona  to  tbe  Crown  Ttvern, 
Brewer-stfret,  Gul'ien-tquare,  for  Mr.  Crack.  Mr.  J. 
Jewhurst,  aroijilect 

Stamp  &.  Bowtio  £1,936  0 0 

Bimpaoa  1,337  0 0 

Bailey 1,291  0 0 

Gibbon  S Mitchell  1,190  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd 1,1-15  10  0 

For  dining-hall  in  connexion  with  the  Boya’  School, 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Robei  t Cnrwen,  jun.,  t-rchitect. 

titiea  supplied  by  M.r.  J.  8.  Aluer 

Kirk  & Randal £3,854  0 0 

Brass  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 3,600  0 0 

Dove,  Broa 3,627  0 0 

L.  U.  A R.  Roberts 3,665  10  0 

Ferry  & Co 3.420  0 0 

H.  & 8.  Psttioson  3. •193  0 0 

Bell  & Sons  3,208  0 0 

Denson  3.190  0 0 

Accepted  for  a building  at  Altriacham,  Cheshire,  for 
Mr.  W.  Cunlifl'e  Brooks,  M.P.,  to  be  used  as  Ibc  nsw 

post-office.  Mr.  George  Truefltt,  architect : 

Brieklaver's  Jf'ork. 

Hamilton  £913  I®  ^ 

Joiner'$'Work. 

Cross  & Bell 7-0  0 0 

Stonework.  _ 

992  10  0 

Plumber’e  Work. 

Walton  332  0 0 

no  o o 

Tiling. 

A.bcroft in  0 « 

For  Basingstoke  Sewerage  Works,  for  the  Town 
Cooncil.  Mr?W.  F.  Rowell,  engineer:— 

Small  A Son  (accepted)  £12,903  0 0 
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For  stablea  at  the  rear  of  No.  32,  Belsiza  Park,  Hamp- 
stead, for  Mr.  J.  F.  Haggine.  Mr.  John  Pugh,  architect ; 
Mr.  J.  Glenn,  aurreyor : — 

Larter  4 Son...,, £669  0 0 

Thomas  4 Son 661  6 0 

Kerry 610  11  6 

Julian  4 Co.  621  0 0 

Whiteley 697  10  0 

for  the  Kensington 


For  erecting  new  cart-sheds 
Vestry  : — 

Taylor  4 Co.  

Hockley 

Meara 

Latbey,  Bros 

Thorn  


677  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises,  103  and  104,  Seymonr-street, 
for  Mr.  J.  Elvidge.  Messrs.  J.  Seville  4 Son,  architects ; — 

Fawkes  £2,867  0 0 

L.  H.  4 E.  Roberts 2.697  0 0 

Campion  (too  late) 2,499  0 0 

Manley  4 Kogers 3,297  0 0 

Scrirener  4 White  2,287  0 0 

Temple  4 Forster  2,247  0 0 

Nightingale  2,237  0 9 

Braid  4 Co.  (accepted) 2,220  0 0 

Wild a, 010  0 0 


CHABGES  FOR  APYERTISEMENTS. 

BU  line*  (about  fifty  wordi)  or  under i*" 

Kech  additional  line  (about  t«i  word*) Ot  M. 

Tenui  for  eerie*  of  Trade  Adrertleement*.  also  lor  SpM^al  Ad^ 
tisemeaU  on  front  page.  CompeUtlODS, 

Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

BITtTATIONS  WANTBD. 

FOTTE  Llnea  (about  THIHTY  word*)  or  under 2a  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ton  worde) Os.  Sd. 

EEPLIES  TO  ADVKRTISEMKST9. 

Adreaaed  Box . Office  of  ■'  Tbe  Builder.” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  tnnrf  in  all  eases  be  catlei/»r,  and  tn< 
Office  Eeceipt  produced. 

THE  CHAEOE  FOB  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDEB 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " AdTertlsemenU  8d.  pec  Week. 

Fur  all  other  Adrertisemenl* P®r  Week. 

PEEPATMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  KBCEBSAKT. 

•.*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  bnt  all  small  inmi  sbsuld  be 
remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Peet-office.  Eiag.al 
Oorent-gardeo,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDEINIEE,  Publishoi 
dressed  to  Mo.  4S,  Catberine-street,  W.C. 

AdverlisemenU  for  the  gurrent  week’e  laino  must  reach  tha  office 
before  THRBB  o'slock  p.m,  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  1* 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Adrertiiemenu,  and  strongly  recommends 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Turkish  baths,  Cale- 
donian-road,  for  Mr.  J,  Johnson.  Messrs.  J.  SavUle  4 
Bon,  architects 

Temple  4 Forster  £929  10  0 


Bath,  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

KANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & UO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchante. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Qnarries  and  pep6t8; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.j 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

■•THE  BUILDER”  Is  supplied dlrecf  from 
_ny  pert  of  the  United  Ki-— '*  ’ 

Prepaid.  Eemittaocea  payi 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  19b,  Grosrenor-sqnare, 
for  Mr.  C.  Waring.  Messrs.  J.  SavilJe  4 Son,  architects 
General  Worke. 

Temple  4 Forster  £1,057  0 0 

Engineer'i  Worke. 

Adams  4 Son  398  0 0 


For  honae  on  the  Holloway  Estate,  Dorking,  for  Mr. 
J.  W.  Sugg.  Mr.  Dibble,  architect : — 

CoUa4  8oa  £1,957  0 0 

Edaer  1,890  0 0 

Goddard  4 Sons  1,830  0 0 

Heselgrave 1,769  0 0 

Hamblin,  Bros 1,668  0 0 


For  bnilding  Alexandra  Schools,  Penge,  Surrey,  for  the 
Beckenham  School  Board.  Mr.  A,  R.  Stenning,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs,  Linsdell  4 Giffard 

Niblett £10,019  0 0 

Lee4Wotton 9,966  10  0 

Sabey  4 Son  9,600  0 0 

Staines  4 Sou 8,961  0 0 

Bayes,  Bros.,  4 Allen  8,760  0 0 

Sheffield  4 Prebble  8,657  0 0 

Parker  4 Evans 8,508  0 0 

Tongue 8,299  0 0 

Joaolyne  (accepted) 7,865  0 0 

Vincent 7,660  0 0 


For  Bromley-road  Schools 

Lee  4 Wotfon 

Niblett  .... 

Bayes,  Bros.,  4 Allen  

Staines  4 Son  

Taylor  4 Co 

Hudson  

Wangh  

Parker  4 Evans  

Josolyne.... 

Prebble 

Vincent  (accepted) 


589  0 0 


For  the  oonstrnction  of  steam  engines  and  other  cast- 
iron  work,  at  Basingstoke,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Rowell,  engineer  : — 

Laidlaw  4 Sons  (accepted)  £4,023  0 0 


In  the  list  of  tenders  for  Messrs.  Weeks  4 Hughes,  i 
the  place  of  " Ede  4 Motley,"  read  “ Eode  4 Notley." 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  end  TITLE-PAGB  for  the  Volume  of  lut  year 
(IS77)  wM  given  ae  a Supplement  with  the  Number  for 
Jaoutry  IStb  last. 

A COLOUBED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratia,  on  pereonal 
applieaUoD  at  the  Offiee. 

CLOTH-CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers  are  nowready,  price  2a  fid. 
each  ; alio 

EBADISO-CASE3  (Cloth),  with  Striogi,  to  hold  a Month'* 
Mumben.  pries  2*.  eseh. 

THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Bulldar"  (bound)  for 
the  year  1877  U Joit  published,  price  One  Guinea. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a coet  of  3a  fid.  each. 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-Propeller,  for  the 
introduotion  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell- 
ings,  Ac.  __ 

The  maohioe  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  consistB  of  a dram  with  a 
double  aet  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly- 
wheel placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle 
as  fans.  The  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  ie  arrived 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  on  to 
it,  oanaieg  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revolve 
with  great  velocity ; the  air  paeaing  through  the 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feet  per  minute, 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  machine  may  be  need  either 
as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred, 
or  both  objects  oombined. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Bomers  for 
Gas  Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees 
of  the  Tabular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Con- 
aervatories,  &o. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lanapa  and 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Queen’s-road,  Bays- 
water,  W. [Adyt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssol,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-stroet,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyaael  and  Metallic  Lava 
Aspbalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Ponltry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  Btabtes,  cow- sheds  and  milk- rooms, 
granaries,  tnn-rooms.  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  E.S.O.,  Car- 
martheusbire. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

ManufMluren  of 

'aTo  ^ A R L E^'a  O Q L LI  M CF 's  o . 

POLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVEE,  SCEBW,  & BAEEEL  BOLTS, 

nnd  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  tvery  DeicrlpUon. 

36a,  borough  road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Dixiks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prioes  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Q.  J.  0.— B.  C.  Jan.— A.  A H.— F.  H.— W.  B.— W.  P.— J.  B.  A Bon 
— T.  C.-A.  J.  P.— A.  J.  C— J.  A.  8.-R.  McD.-J.  A,  p,— W.  J.— 
J.  B.— H.  H.— B.  B.  8.— Inquirer —B.  A Son*.— J.  B.— J.  N.— 
«.  W.  A Son.— J.  8.— J.  C.  N,— J.  H.  P — F.  J.  D.— C.  B.— H.  S. 
(thnnk*).— W.  C.  (ws  omnot  give  addroMe*).-  Sir  K.B.  (next  week).— 
Bricks  (next  week).— J.  S.  S.  (not  received). 

I eompeiled  to  deollne  pointing  ont  book*  and  fivtni 


AH  etatementa  of  tecta,  Ilete  of  tender*.  Ac.  n 
by  the  name  and  addrea*  of  the  lendtr, 
publication. 


CHURCH  METAL  WORK, 

ALTAR  BAILS.  ALMS  DISHES. 

CORONAS.  CANDLESTICKS.  COMMUNION  PLATE. 
MEDLEVAL  GAS  STANDARDS.  LE0TEEN3. 

Screen*.  Trowel*.  VaneA  Gate*. 

Sole  Agents  for  Powell  Brothers'  Stained  Glass,  4o. 

DouUon  Ware  and  Architectural  Terra  Cotta. 
ORNAMENTAL  TILES.  LAMBETH  FAIENCE. 
Batimates  fumUhed  for  Special  Design*. 

CHUBB  k SON, 

No.  57,  St.  Panl’s  Cbarcbyard,  E.C. 

Lockand  Safa  Warehouse,  128,  Queen  Vlclorla-itreet,  London,  E.O. 


Drawings,  Specifications,  and  Estimates 

for  Buildk  g*  or  AlteratloD* 

ACCDEATBLY  and  EXPEDITIOUSLY  PREPARED 
By  a good  practical  Draughtsman. 

A.  B.  No.  2,  Boscobel'gardeni. 

Alpha-road,  N.W. 


Smeatou’s  Patent  Concealed  Supply 
Tip-up  Basins,  and  Door-Action  Urinals, 

&c  , are  simple  and  efficient  in  action. 

SMEATON’S  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  of 
SOIL  • PIPES  is  the  only  system  that  effec- 
tually cuts  off  all  communication  with  the 
sewer  or  drain.  Can  be  fixed  with  or  without 
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Work  and  Wages. 


T -will  not  be  questioned 
that  Mr.  Brassey  bas 
peculiar  claims,  both 
personal  and  hereditary, 
to  be  listened  to  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  the 
relations  of  labour  and 
capital,  and  his  name 
alone  is  likely  to  attract 
the  attention  and  com- 
maud  the  respect  of 
working  men  when  ho 
speaks  on  a subject  in 
which  their  interests  are 
so  much  involved.  His 
paper  read  before  tho 
Institute  of  .Au'chitects 
on  Monday  evening, 
which  wo  print  else- 
where, will,  we  hope, 
receive  their  serious 
attention  : and  it  is  with 
the  view  of  emphasising 
and  supporting  the  im- 
portant  points  brought 
out  in  Ins  remarks,  rather  than  of  criticising  a 
paper  with  which  we  are  almost  entirely  in 
-agreement,  that  wo  make  a few  brief  comments 
upon  it. 

We  must  in  the  first  instance,  however,  es- 
press  a certain  degree  of  hesitation  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  most  pointed  inferences  which  Mr. 
Brassey  di-aws  from  the  facts  before  him, — an 
inference  which  would  be  eagerly  seized  bold  of 
by  different  parties  in  the  strife  for  different 
reasons,  -viz.,  that  the  action  of  trade  unions 
has  had  little  to  do  with  the  rise  of  wages  in 
the  building  trades.  His  view  is,  that  the  union 
is  merely  the  machinery  by  which  the  demand 
for  higher  wages,  under  certain  conditions  of  the 
labour  market,  makes  itself  felt ; that  it  is  not 
an  active  agent  in  the  sending  up  of  prices, 
which  has  really  resulted,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  through  the  demand  for  skilled  labour  ; 
and  in  support  of  this  view  he  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  ordinary  labourers,  who  have  no  organi- 
sation,  have  obtained  a proportionately  greater 
increase  of  wages,  in  tho  same  space  of  time, 
than  the  trades  which  have  operated  through 
tho  agency  of  organised  unions.  Now,  that 
trade  unions  cannot  permanently  raise  prices 
beyond  the  normal  limit  fixed  by  supply 
and  demand  most  of  us  know  very  •well, 
and  it  is  exactly  one  of  the  points  which, 
in  the  interest  of  all  concei'ned,  wo  are 
most  desirous  that  the  men  should  recognise. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  a well, 
organised  co-operation  may  not  artificially  raise 
wages  very  considerably  for  a time.  In  the 
fact  that  it  can  do  so — that  it  has  done  so  re- 
cently— lies  tho  very  mischief  which  is  at  the 
root  of  the  present  difficulty.  The  unions  have 


forced  wages  up  to  a point  at  which  profitable 
investment  and  employment  of  capital  in  build, 
ing  operations  is  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult, and  in  so  doing  are  cutting  away  the 
ground  from  under  their  own  feet.  The  fact  of 
tho  groat  increase  in  tho  unorganised  labonrers’ 
wages  appears  to  us  to  be  susceptible  of  an 
explanation  quito  in  accordance  with  this  view. 
It  arises,  of  course,  from  a difficulty  in  pro- 
curing labourers  in  comparison  -with  skilled 
workmen ; and  when  alongside  of  this  fact 
wo  hear  so  much  about  bad  work,  and  when  we 
know  that  the  practical  effect  (however  unin- 
tentional, as  the  imion  representatives  say)  of 
the  union  protectionist  is  too  often  to  put  a bad 
workman  on  a level  "with  the  good,  we  may  well 
conclude  that  those  are  passing  as  skilled  work- 
men who,  if  there  were  a free  and  unrestricted 
competition  between  Iiigh  and  low  standard  of 
ability,  would  find  themselves  compelled  to  take 
to  tho  lower  grade  of  labour. 

There  would  certainly  bo  nothing  surprising 
in  the  fact  that  organisation,  can-ied  so  far  as 
that  of  the  trade  unions  has  been  carried,  had 
forced  up  inferior  labour  into  places  too  high  for 
it,  according  to  the  natural  influence  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  thus  had  an  indirect  effect 
upon  branches  of  labour  not  ostensibly  connected 
with  it,  just  as  it  has  imquestionably  forced  up 
the  prices  of  commodities  quite  unconnected  "with 
building  operations. 

This  latter  fact  of  tho  rise  of  prices  in  tho 
necessaries  of  life  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  touched  upon  in  Mr.  Brassey’s  paper — one 
of  the  most  important,  we  mean,  for  tho  workmen 
and  their  counsellors  to  study  and  reflect  upon. 
To  those  who  have  given  any  attention  at  all  to 
the  influences  -^vhich  operate  upon  prices,  this 
result  of  higher  wages  is  of  coui'se  regarded  as 
an  almost  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence. 
The  working  man,  if  he  forces  up  wages  by  co- 
operation, cannot  in  any  case  have  his  increase  of 
wealthall  to  himself  ; the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  candle-stick  maker  will  have  their  share  of  it. 
In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  this  wliich  -was 
brought  forward  in  Mr.  Brassey’a  paper,*  some 
very  instructive  statistics  may  bo  found  in  the 
report  of  Mr.  Plunkett  to  our  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affaii's  in  regard  to  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances  of  tho  late  great  railway  strike  in 
America.  This  report,  which  was  referred  to 
and  quoted  by  Mr.  Brassey,  and  which  we  shall 
have  to  mention  again,  can  be  purchased  for  8d. 
at  any  shop  for  the  sale  of  Parliamentary  papers, 
and  those  concerned  in  the  present  unfortunate 
struggle  would  find  it  a good  eight-pennyworth, 
deserving  their  perusal. 

But  on  ono  point  the  statistics  brought  for- 
wai'd  by  Mr.  Brassey  appear  to  leave  no  possible 

* In  reference  to  the  relation  between  wages  and  cost  of 
living,  there  seems  however  to  be  a little  want  of  precision 
in  tbewaythe  argument  is  put  bj  Mr.  Brassey,  which 
leads  to  wliat  looks  rather  like  arguing  in  a circle.  In  an 
early  part  of  bis  paper  be  says  that  “ the  rise  in  the  rate 
of  wages  is  undoubtealy  due  partly  to  the  increased  cost 
of  living,-’ while  later  he  speaks  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living  as  a result  or  conoomitant  of  the  rise  in  wages. 


room  for  donbt.  Not  only  are  we  now  contending 
■with  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay,  which  might 
or  might  not  bo  equitable  or  desirable  according 
to  circumstances,  but  we  have  the  additional 
stumbling-block  of  labour  less  efficient  and  less 
diligent  during  the  hours  when  it  is  supposed  to 
last.  This  is  a fault  which  no  principles  of 
political  economy  can  excuse,  a source  of  weak- 
ness which  no  counter-effort  can  make  head 
against.  It  is  an  absolute  waste  of  energy  and 
of  productive  power,  which  can  have  none  but 
an  injurious  effect  upon  all  concerned.  And, 
unfortunately,  it  is  only  what  is  to  bo  expected 
from  the  results,  whether  deliberately  intended 
or  not,  of  tho  principle  of  action  of  the  trade 
unions  in  discouraging,  from  possibly  pardonable 
but  certainly  most  erroneous  motives,  the 
acceleration  of  work  beyond  a certain  general 
standard.  We  especially  wish  not  toimputo  cor- 
rupt motives,  either  to  men  or  masters  j but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  let  the  representatives  of  the  men 
interpret  the  meaning  of  their  rules  how  they  may, 
the  result  of  their  application  is  to  discourage 
strenuous  and  earnest  labour.  We  put  this  as 
moderately  as  possible,  but  we  do  earnestly 
urge  the  most  thoughtful  and  the  most  honour- 
able among  tho  workmen  (and  there  are  many 
among  them  who  in  the  fullest  sense  deserve 
both  epithets)  to  consider  seriously  what  lasting 
good  they  can  possibly  expect  from  an  organisa- 
tion for  delaying  and  slackening  tho  hand  of 
labour,  which  means  simply  throwing  away  that 
time  and  energy  which  in  the  end  constitute  the 
wealth  both  of  themselves  and  of  those  who 
employ  them;  and  whether  the  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Brassey  in  regard  to  the  comparative  time 
occupied  now  and  formerly  in  the  execution  of 
the  same  amount  of  work  can  be  regarded,  by 
any  sane  person,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
serious  evidence  of  retrogression  (we  hope  only 
temporary)  in  the  character  and  efficiency  of 
English  working  men. 

Referring  for  a moment  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Plunkett  on  the  American  strike,  wo  may 
adduce  one  or  two  sentences  from  it,  which  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  objections  strongly  urged 
against  some  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
system  of  strikes  in  this  country  are  equally 
strongly  felt  in  the  very  differently  constituted 
society  of  America.  The  strike  committees  in 
England  maintain  their  right,  in  the  interests 
of  tho  cause,  to  forbid  men  to  work  who  may 
be  willing  to  work  at  rates  below  that  which  tho 
strikes  arc  demanding  ; and  though  the  Unions 
theoretically  repudiate  any  idea  of  compulsory 
treatment  or  tyranny,  we  know  that  practically 
this  is  resorted  to,  as  well  as  many  forms  of 
unfair  persecution  and  cajolery,  to  induce  those 
who  might  not  be  otherwise  so  disposed  to  join 
in  the  strike.  In  the  “free  country”  across  tho 
Atlantic  this  theory  of  action  is  thought  as  ill 
of  as  here.  It  is  freely  conceded  here,  says  tho 
Consul-General  of  New  York  (in  hia  report 
affixed  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Plunkett’s  paper), 
that  the  men  had  a perfect  right  to  cease  work 
I if  they  chose;  “what  tho  people,  however, 
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could  not  and  would  not  admit,  was  that  any 
body  of  men  had  a right  to  prevent  others  wlio 
might  be  willing  to  do  80  from  working  in  their 
places.  That,  in  their  opinion,  was  an  ni- 
excasable  wrong.”  And  American  opinion  can 
help  our  men  to  a judgment  in  regard  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  the 
morality  of  it.  Speaking  of  the  financial  failure 
of  the  “ Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,” 
the  New  York  Tribune  says  (September  14-) : — 

“ What  haa  happened  is  jost  what  might  be  expected  to 
happen.  If  those  who  pay  money  into  the  Trenanry  atop 
earning  money,  it  follows  logically  that  there  will  soon  be 
no  mosey  to  pay  out.  This  is  t&e  radical  defect  of  all 
associfttioDS  of  the  kind.  Their  paper  oonstitntions  appear 
to  be  the  quintessence  of  proriileuce  as  well  as  of  benevo- 
lence ; but  when  cash  begins  to  come  in  very  sparingly, 
and  to  go  out  very  plentifully,  it  reqnirea  no  great  know- 
ledge of  finance  to  see  that  it  will  soon  stop  going  out 
altogether.*' 

The  only  difference  Ijctween  the  English 
masons  and  the  American  engineers  in  this 
respect  is  that  the  former,  tlirough  superior 
organisation,  and  perhaps  what  may  bo  called 
superior  staying-power,  are  able  to  hold  out 
longer ; and  the  reduclio  ad  ahsurdum  of  the 
whole  is,  that  the  more  thoroughly  the  strike  is 
organised  as  a general  movement,  the  more  men 
are  persuaded  to  stop  work,  the  sooner  will  the 
staying-power  be  exhansted.  The  weapon  is 
double-edged,  and  cuts  both  ways.  And  even  if 
we  imagine  what  wo  suppose  would  bo  con- 
sidered an  ideally  perfect  strike  to  bo  realised, 
in  which  every  member  of  the  trade  should  com- 
bine, and  at  a time  when  there  was  an  excep- 
tionally large  reserve  fund  in  hand,  then  the 
only  ultimate  result  is  either  a rise  in  wages 
very  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  amount  cf 
wage  absolutely  lost,  or  else  a price  on  labour 
which  proves  prohibitive,  and  stops  the  embarka- 
tion of  capital  in  building  operations.  This 
latter  remark  has  of  course  become  a mere 
truism ; yet,  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
imagine  they  can  raise  wages  ad  libitum  by 
combination,  it  seems  necessary  to  go  on  repeat- 
ing it  until  they  attend  to  it. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Brassey  is  neither 
co-operation  nor  arbitration  between  capital  and 
labour  (and  the  latter  expedient,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  rather  a method  for  terminating  a strike 
amicably  than  for  preventing  strikes  in  general), 
but  the  principle  of  paying  for  work  in  propor- 
tion to  its  excellence  and  quantity,  not  in  propor- 
tion merely  to  the  time  a man  is  employed  over 
doing  it.  The  dislike  of  the  men  to  the  system 
of  piecework  is  comprehensible  as  long  as  they 
are  under  the  unhealthy  state  of  almost  enforced 
laxity  and  dawdling  labour  to  which  the  trade- 
unions  regulations  have  contributed  to  bring 
them.  Let  them  once  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  way  to  better  their  position  is  to  do  as  much 
good  work  as  they  can,  and  not  as  little  as  they 
can,  and  it  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  a 
change  of  feeling  and  of  principle  will  be 
brought  about.  A high  rate  of  wages  does  not 
mean  prosperity,  when  accompanied  by  a high 
cost  of  living  and  a diminished  labour-market. 
Prosperity  is  the  offspring  of  well-dmected  and 
economical  productive  labour  ; and  economy  of 
time  is  an  essential  part  of  this.  What  is  wanted 
is  harder  work,  and  the  recognition  of  and  pay- 
ment for  work  in  proportion  to  its  excellence. 
And  the  proposition  of  a well-known  contractor, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Brassey,  in  reference  to  the 
desirability  of  longer  hours  in  summer,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  half-holiday,  except  as  a special 
arrangement  when  asked  for,  is  well  worth  the 
men’s  consideration.  They  have  no  room  for 
tbinkingthemselves  a specially  overworked  class. 
They  have  not  really  as  long  working  hours  as 
many  professional  men  who  can  rarely  give 
themselves  a clear  evening’s  rest : and  no  pro- 
fessional man  can  throw  down  his  tools,  of  what- 
everkind,  as  the  clock  strikes  five,  and  free  himself 
from  whatever  he  is  engaged  upon ; nor  would 
most  men  with  a true  interest  in  their  work,  wish 
this.  Thenarrowandgrudgingviewof  work  which 
this  habit  indicates  has  been  noted  by  a great 
English  novelist*  as  a characteristic  short- 
coming of  the  English  workman,  and  one  which 
can  hardly  co-exist  with  tme  interest  and  pride 
in  the  work  done.  These  faults  we  hope  and 
believe  the  working-classes  will  consider  and 
amend ; for,  however  they  have  tried  public 
patience  lately,  we  quite  concur  in  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Brassey’s  remarks  about  the  English  work- 
man, and  his  general  superiority  in  moral 
stamina,  and  in  thoughtfulness  and  reasoning 
power,  over  the  representatives  of  his  class  in 
any  other  country. 

Let  ns  conclude  with  a heartfelt  echo  of  Mr. 


Brassey’s  suggestion  for  increasing  the  supply, 
and  thereby  lowering  the  cost  of  labour.  Wo 
want,  he  says,  not  only  harder  work,  but  more 
workers  ; and  the  deficiency  of  skilled  labom* 
he  traces,  in  great  part,  to  that  false  social  feel- 
ing wliich  sees  a stigma  in  manual  labour; 
which  places  a compai-atively  useless  clerksliip 
at  a desk  above  the  manual  trades  which  re- 
quire real  skill,  study,  and  dexterity,  and  are 
far  healthier  to  the  workers  and  more  useful  to 
the  world  tlian  much  of  the  unproductive  and 
merely  perfunctory  work  of  those  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  a grade  above  the  skilled 
workman.  We  thank  Mr.  Brassey  sincerely  for 
his  earnest  word  in  season  on  such  a subject ; 
the  prejudice  he  refers  to  is  one  which  is  as 
ridiculous  as  it  is  hurtful.  It  needs  far  harder 
training,  far  more  ability,  to  be  a really  good 
mason  or  joiner,  than  to  count  money  over  a 
desk.  On  the  other  hand,  we  exhort  the.  work- 
ing man,  who  is  now  in  many  cases,  ns  those 
who  know  him  know,  a thoughtful,  well- 
mannered,  and  even  sometimes  a well-read 
man,  to  endeavour  more  and  more  to  exemplify 
the  dignity  of  his  calling,  and  its  compatibility 
with  real  refinement  and  high  principle ; to 
pat  aside  his  class  prejudices  and  antipathies, 
and  to  consider  not  how  ho  can  do  the  least 
work  for  the  highest  wages,  hut  ho^v  he  can 
best  and  most  thoroughly  do  his  part  of  the 
world’s  work,  and  the  world  will  certainly  not 
bo  imgrateful  in  the  long  run. 


PROFESSOR  E.  M.  BARRY’S  LECTURES 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.* 

POSITION  OF  MODERN  ARCHITECTS  IN  RESPECT  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  RESTORATION. 

Another  year  haa  come  round,  and  with  it 
the  duty  of  proceeding  further  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subjects  to  which  I called  your  atten- 
tion last  session.  Having  reviewed  the  progress 
of  Domestic  architecture  from  the  clays  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed its  modiheations  in  England,  daring  the 
twelfth,  the  thirteenth,  the  fourteenth,  and  the 
fifteenth  centuries.  In  the  present  course,  I 
propose  to  continue  the  investigaticjn,  and  having 
glanced  at  some  portions  of  the  subject,  which 
seem  to  call  for  further  review,  I hope  to  pro- 
ceed onwards,  as  far  os  the  period  which  wit- 
nessed the  revival  of  Classical  architecture  in 
England,  in  place  of  the  Mediaeval  forms  which 
prevailed  from  the  reigns  of  the  Norman  sove- 
reigns until  the  times  of  the  Tudors. 

Before  entering  upon  this  task,  however,  we 
may  devote  ourselves,  at  present,  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  more  general  question  of  the  duty 
of  modem  architects,  in  face  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  onr  own  time,  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  difficult  question  of  the 
Restoration  of  Ancient  Buildings.  The  second 
lecture  will  deal  with  early  military  architecture. 
It  seems  necessary,  in  treating  of  the  great 
' works  of  Medimval  art,  that  wo  should  not  ignore 
those  important  buildings,  which  were  con- 
structed fur  defensive  purposes,  by  the  Normans 
and  their  successors,  and  which,  not  belonging 
to  ecclesiastical  architecture,  may  fairly  claim  a 
place  in  any  description  of  civil  and  domestic 
works.  I propose  then  to  pass  onwards,  in  the 
third  lecture,  to  the  further  consideration  of  the 
works  of  the  fifteenth  centnry  ; and  to  follow 
afterwards,  in  the  next  discourse,  with  some 
review  of  the  Transitional  architecture  of 
England,  which  we  know  by  the  titles  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean.  At  this  point  of 
our  inquiries,  we  may  be  naturally  arrested  by 
the  sudden  and  remarkable  results  which  arose 
from  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
centnry,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  a 
revival  which  made  its  influence  felt,  in  all 
' parts  of  civilised  Europe,  and  gave  bu-th  to  the 
style  and  habits  of  thought  wMch  we  call  the 
Renaissance.  The  new  ideas  have  had  an  influ- 
ence which  haa  lasted,  with  more  or  loss 
strength,  until  the  present  time,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  desirable  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  consider  the  Renaissance,  in  some  of  its 
aspects,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  lectures  of  the 
! series.  The  first  of  these  will  be  devoted  to 
Italian  Renaissance  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  while 
the  latter  wiU  discuss  the  manner  in  which  the 
new  task  was  received  and  developed  in  England, 
' under  the  guidance  of  our  illnstrious  predecessors, 
Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

! It  must  be  evident,  at  the  outset  of  our  pre- 
liminary inquiry,  that  the  architect  of  to-day 


difficulties  to  contend  with  which  are  pecu- 

to  himself ; and  that  if  he  be,  in  some  cases, 
more  free  than  his  predecessors,  he  is  in  others 
far  more'.trammelled  by  the  exigencies  of  fashion 
and  science,  and  by  the  many  vacillations  of 
public  taste. 

Wo  shall  see,  by  and  by,  in  treating  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  that  the  great  artists  of 
Italy  could  not  avoid  being  influenced  by  the 
knowledge  they  possessed  of  ancient  architec- 
ture, the  ruins  and  relics  of  which  they  saw 
everywhere  around  them.  These  were  a book 
to  them,  though  sealed  in  a casket  and  in  a dead 
language,  until  the  enthusiasm  for  classical  lite- 
rature, kindled  by  their  poets,  pierced  threugh 
the  accumulated  crust  of  ages,  and,  by  fui-uish- 
ing  the  key  to  the  casket,  set  free  its  contents, 
while  leaving,  wo  trust,  both  for  them  and  for 
us,  hope  at  the  bottom. 

The  Italian  love  for  ancient  art  was  never 
dead.  Here  and  there  some  indications  of  Re- 
naissance were  alwa3'8  appearing,  and  the  oppo- 
sing principles  of  the  arcuated  Gothic  style  were 
never  heartily  welcomed,  or  completed  adopted. 
The  architects  of  the  day  could  not,  therefore, 
shut  their  eyes  to  all  that  had  been  done  before, 
and  they  could  not,  and  did 'not,  work  in  the 
single-minded  manner  which  was  only  possible 
to  tlioso  who,  like  the  Northern  Medimval 
builders,  knew  but  one  style.  The  position  of 
the  Italians,  particularly  after  the  Renaissance, 
was,  therefore,  in  some  respects,  not  unlike  our 
own.  Having  knowledge,  they  bad  incuiTed 
the  responsibility  of  choice,  and  with  various 
forms  of  art  before  them,  they,  like  ourselves, 
were  at  liberty  to  use  their  freedom  by 
selection. 

Modifications  of  Roman  principles  led  to  the 
round  arches  of  the  Romanesque  and  Norman 
schools;  soon  to  bo  followed  by  the  Lombard 
varieties  of  Italian  Gothic.  Eclecticism  was 
enthroned  in  Venice,  when  the  East  Avas  ran- 
sacked for  marble  columns  and  mosaics,  and 
the  horses  of  Lysippus  were  utilised  as  archi- 
tectural adornments  of  a front,  totally  unlike  any 
other  structure  in  the  world,  and  delighting  us 
with  its  strange  romantic  beauty,  in  defiance  of 
all  rules  of  regular  architecture.  We  seek  in 
vain  in  Italy,  for  anything  like  the  rigidity  of 
custom  which  obtained  amongst  ourselves. 

Italian  political  divisions  led  to  divergence  in 
art,  in  spite  of  the  welding  influences  of  a 
common  faith.  Thus,  at  Florence,  Ave  find  a 
type  of  building  suggestive  of  fortified  grandeur ; 
at  Genoa,  of  mercantile  prosperity ; at  the 
Eternal  City,  of  an  ecclesiastical  pomp,  AA'hich 
claimed  to  rule  the  world.  In  all  cases,  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  local  taste,  determined 
the  character  of  the  architecture,  Avhether 
domestic  or  ecclesiastical ; and  thus  led  to  a 
variety,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  uniformity  of 
Northern  Gothic  art. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  the  cir- 
cumstances above  described,  a similarity  to  those 
under  Avhich  a modem  architect  is  called  to 
apply  bis  art.  He,  too,  has  now  the  history  of 
ancient  art  laid  bare  before  him,  and  this  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  at  any  former  time ; 
he  also  is  bound  to  consider  local  requirements, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  taste  arising  therefrom  ; 
and  he  has,  moreover,  scientific  and  sanitary 
problems  to  solve,  which  Avere  never  dreamt  of 
by  his  predecessors.  If  we  add  to  this  descrip, 
tion  the  class  of  economic  restrictions,  to  Avhich 
he  is  subject,  it  will  be  apparent  that  although 
he  shares  the  freedom  of  choice  possessed  by 
the  old  Italian  architects,  he  is  even  more 
limited  and  controlled  by  exigencies  outside 
liis  art. 

The  modem  architect,  again,  is  implored  by 
opposing  schools  to  proceed  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. If  he  listen  to  the  one,  he  must  ignore 
the  past,  and  set  up  for  originality  ; if  he  con- 
sent to  the  guidance  of  the  other,  he  must  bo 
satisfied  Avith  imitation  of  the  works  of  bygone 
ages.  All  true  artists  are  indeed  original,  in 
a centain  sense,  but  a new  and  original  style 
of  architecture  has  never  yet  been  invented. 
We  can  read  the  history  of  onr  art  backwards, 
until  all  traces  of  origin  are  lost  in  the  mists 
of  a dim  antiquity,  passing  through  Rome  and 
Greece  to  Etruria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  thence 
to  the  almost  mythical  annals  of  Egypt^  and 
Assyria.  In  such  investigations,  the  origin  of 
forms  which  became  gradually  developed,  and 
dominant,  may  be  traced  in  the  works  of 
different  tribes  and  races,  leading  up  to,  and 
culminating  in,  the  perfection  which  is  only  to 
be  achieved  by  persistent  effort. 

ALTchitecture  is  thus  surrounded  Avith  associa- 
tions ; it  is  a history,  as  well  as  an  art.  If  it  has 
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been  so  in  Italy,  tbe  case  is  not  different  in 
England.  Here,  we  hare  had  also  a regular 
succession  of  recognised  architectural  forms. 
Wo  do  not,  it  is  true,  recognise  the  intrusion  of 
I the  opposing  influence  of  rival  styles  (except 
I perhaps  at  first),  but  we  find  here  also  a de- 
■ ■velopinent  of  design,  which  is  in  a high  degree 
I historical.  The  Saxon  gave  way  to  the  Norman, 
i in  art  as  in  politics,  and  the  latter  initiated  a 
I movement  to  be  carried  onwards  through 
centuries.  This  movement  gave  ns  that  which 
I we  term  the  Early  English,  the  Decorated,  the 
Perjjendicular,  and  the  Tudor  j and  lost  itself  at 
' length  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Renaissance  of  the 
Stuarts. 

Oar  ancient  buildings  reflect  these  charges. 

I In  them  we  find  evidences  of  them  all.  Few 
arc  uniform  in  style.  Norman  towers,  pointed 
arches,  lancet  windows,  and  perpendicular  tra- 
cery are  frequently  found  in  the  same  edifice. 

: Differences  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  as  of  the  great 
monastic  orders,  have  loft  their  mark  on  the 
plans  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals,  so  that  those 
whq  mn  may  read  a very  history  in  stone. 

How  is  the  modeni  architect  to  deal  with  this 
history, — this  record  of  olden  days  ? If  it  be 
his  duty  to  baud  down  to  posterity  that  which 
he  has  received,  he  must  at  least  see  that  it 
sustains  no  injury  in  liis  hands, — maintenance, 
at  any  rate,  is  necessary  j and  between  main- 
tenance and  restoration  the  boundary  is  narrow. 

If  an  architect  appeals  to  society  for 
guidance,  he  is  confronted  at  once  by  two,  if 
not  more,  parties,  each  of  which  is  full  of 
contidonce.  He  is  at  once  hroug’ht  into  con- 
tact with  the  Materialists  of  the  present,  and 
with  the  archaeologists,  as  worshippers  of  the 
past.  The  question  becomes  rapidly  one  of  senti- 
ment, rather  than  of  architecture.  Do  not  sup- 
pose that  I say  this  in  any  spirit  of  disrespect. 
The  day  has  never  been, — it  wll  never  arrive, — 
when  men  can  disregard  the  instincts  of  the 
human  mind,  and  reduce  all  actions  to  a calcu- 
lated system  of  dry  reasoning, — a rule-of-thxee 
-of  hard  facts,  ignoring  the  qualities  which  have 
made  men  happy,  and  nations  great.  Ai’clutecturo 
must  ever  be  associated  with  those  feelings 
wliich  wc  call  sentiment,  and  the  question  of 
the  restoi'ation  of  ancient  buildings  is  one  which 
cannot  be  treated  in  a purely  architectural 
seuso. 

Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  what  our  various 
advisers  would  have  us  to  do. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  materialists  of  the  present. 
What  say  they?  To-day  is  their  day.  Phi- 
losophy lends  to  them  an  epicurean  disregard  of 
aught  that  they  cannot  tonch,  handle,  and  enjoy. 
Science  says  to  them.  Why  look  back  ? You  are 
the  lords  of  the  heritage,  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
The  present  is  your  own  j it  will  not  last : make 
use  of  it  quickly.  Do  your  best  -n-itli  it ; seize 
its  advantages ; let  the  futm-e  look  to  itself. 
You  cannot  resuscitate  the  past.  You  ought  not, 
if  you  could.  Forget  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Talk  not  of  ancient  buildings  and  historic 
monuments.  They  have  had  them  day ; it  is 
now  over;  let  them  not  cumber  the  gi’ouiid, 
and  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  living.  The 
philosopher,  the  man  of  science,  the  nicely- 
calculating  constructor,  the  utilitarian  en- 
gineer,— these  are  the  men  of  the  day,  the 
magicians  who  wield  the  lever  that  can  move 
the  world.  The  inventors  of  railways  and 
steam-engines,  of  gas,  electric  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  have  nothing  to  do  with  moulder- 
ing ruins,  and  with  “ musty  parchment.?.”  The 
present  alone  is  ours : the  past  is  gone ; the 
future  is  all  dark  : “ Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die.” 

From  the  disciples  of  this  school  we  cannot 
expect  aid  in  our  veneration  for  antiquity,  nor 
is  the  case  much  more  promising  with  those 
who,  while  disdaining  the  worship  of  the  present, 
fix  their  eyes  mainly  on  the  future.  To  them, 
too,  the  past  is  dead.  Its  lessons  are  out  of  date, 
its  maxims  are  antiquated.  It  cannot  be  mended ; 
what  has  been,  has  been.  It  has  had  its  day. 
Life  is  too  short,  they  say,  for  looking  back  ; the 
present  is  even  fading  away  as  we  gaze  upon  it. 
Let  us  fix  our  eyes  on  the  future;  let  us  shape 
that  if  we  can.  Each  may  do  something,  even 
in  bis  oAvn  little  sphere.  We  cannot  mend  the 
past ; we  are  already  too  late  for  the  present. 
The  future  is  the  true  aim  of  those  who  would 
promote  the  wisdom  and  happiness  of  unborn 
generations. 

The  latter  class  of  thinkers  agrees  with  the 
first,  in  refusing  reverence  to  the  past.  The 
dead,  they  both  say,  cannot  teach;  vigour  and 
life  belong  to  the  living ; the  past  is  left  to 
bookworms  and  antiquaries.  The  aims  of  to-day 


are  so  urgent  and  all-absorbing,  that  there  is  no 
place  left  for  the  relics  and  remains  of  olden 
time.  They  are  already  smitten  with  decay. 
They  must  die.  Bury  them  out  of  sight,  and 
let  them  give  place  to  a truer,  because  a newer, 
philosophy. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  as  artists,  to  accept 
this  reasoning,  nor  aro  we  left  in  doubt  as  to  the 
views  of  its  opponents.  I have  called  the  one 
class  materialists  of  the  present ; let  us  now  see 
what  the-  other,  the  worshippers  of  the  past, 
can  say. 

They  will  tell  ns  that  no  one  can  ignore  the 
past,  neither  the  nation,  nor  the  individual.  If 
the  child  be  the  father  of  the  man,  so  is  the  past 
the  precursor  of  the  present,  the  warning  of 
what  shall  be  in  the  future.  Our  great  buildings 
ai’6  precious  heirlooms,  to  be  neither  destroyed 
nor  tampered  v\'ith.  Look  to  them  lovingly, 
treat  them  with  reverence,  sustain  them  with 
an  affectionate  and  filial  solicitude.  Do  not  too 
hastily  assume  that  wc  are  wiser,  better,  happier 
than  our  fathers ; continue  old  customs,  and 
forget  not,  in  the  toil  and  bustio  of  to-day,  the 
bright  memories  of  antiquity.  A great  couutiy 
can  never  really  forget  the  past ; for  with  the 
associations  of  the  latter  is  combined  all  that 
speaks  to  men  of  public  duty  and  patriotism. 
“ England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty” 
was  the  signal  which  thrilled  every  heart  at 
Trafalgar,  because  it  spoke  to  each  mau,  of  au 
historical  past,  as  well  as  of  a present,  aud  a 
future. 

And,  indeed,  wc  in  England  can  never  under- 
value  the  past.  We  liave  descendants  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  communities  who  look  up  to 
the  parent  country,  aud  call  it  “ home,”  iu 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  the  latter 
Continent,  moreover,  wo  are  face  to  face  with  a 
great  nation,  not  always  with  us,  but,  notwith- 
standing, of  us  ; speaking  our  language,  reading 
our  literature,  thinking  our  thoughts,  and  for  the 
most  part  respecting  the  same  things.  What  is 
it  that  these  dwellers  in  new  countries  say  to 
us  in  the  old  ? In  the  abundance  of  youthful 
energy  they  do  not  always  envy  us  our  old  laws, 
oui'  customs,  our  political  institutions ; these 
they  believe,  it  may  be,  they  can  improve  or 
surpass.  Are  we  rich,  busy,  aud  strong  ? It  is, 
they  thiuk,  only  a question  of  time,  when  they 
vdll  bo  richer,  busier,  stronger.  No, — there  may 
be  respect,  and  even  imitation ; but  there  is 
no  envy  of  these  things.  That  is  reserved  for 
our  ancient  buildings,  our  venerable  history,  our 
national  past. 

Newness  has  ever  a taint  of  vulgarity.  It 
does  not  touch  the  institutions,  the  architecture, 
the  traditions  of  an  old  country,  which  bears  on 
its  surface  relics  of  many  days,  past  and  gone, 
and  seems  to  connect  the  Middle  Ages  with  the 
times  before  aud  afterthom,  by  moans  of  ties  as 
strong  as  they  are  imperceptible,  and  which  have 
borne  the  tension  of  centnries.  These  things  ai’o 
to  us  a priceless  heritage,  not  to  be  made,  dis- 
covered, or  bought,  but  to  be  cherished  and 
appreciated.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  that 
wliich  can  never  bo  replaced.  Our  old  buildings 
are  in  the  same  category  ivith  our  national  his- 
tory, and  must  be  as  dear  to  us  as  the  latter. 

If  we  would  have  our  sons  perform  great 
deeds  in  the  future,  we  must  see  that  they 
respect  the  past;  wc  must  preserve  its  archives 
aud  traditions ; and  pointing  with  one  band  to 
the  memories  of  departed  heroes,  wo  may  extend 
the  other  towards  the  dim  horizon,  which  seems 
to  bound  the  future,  and  say  to  the  youtliful 
aspirant,  “ Go  and  do  thou  likewise.” 

It  was  a great  English  teacher  who  declared 
the  value  of  antiquity  iu  a seat  of  education, 
which  should  ever  be  the  birthplace  of  noble 
asiiiratiuns  and  lofty  sentiments.  To  the  men 
of  the  present,  as  well  as  to  tlio  men  of  the 
past,  it  may  ever  bo  said,  Boast  not  of  either, 
for  is  not  man  ever  the  same  ? He  is  no 
nearer  happiness  than  of  old,  because  he  cau 
now  telegraph,  or  travel  at  immense  speed,  any 
more  than  because  he  may  have  inherited  a 
glorious  history.  His  individual  strength  and 
health  are  as  they  were,  when  the  world  was 
young.  Science  and  philosophy  help  him  but 
little  in  his  struggles  aud  anxieties  hei’e.  They 
leave  him  to  fight  his  daily  battle  of  life  as  best 
he  may,  aud  it  is  well,  if  in  the  speculative  regions 
of  free  thought,  they  do  not  make  the  future 
darker  for  him  than  for  the  simpler  trustfulness 
of  his  fathers. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  a third 
class  of  suggestions  with  which  our  architects 
must  also  deal.  These  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  sacred  uses  to  which  most  of  om- 
ancient  buildings  in  this  country  are  devoted. 


The  question  of  restoration  has  been  associated 
with,  if,  indeed,  it  have  not  arisen  from,  a great 
religious andsocial change.  Revivals offormsaud 
ceremonies  have  had  much  to  do  with  architec- 
tural restoration  of  churchos,  and,  from  the  days 
of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  the  clergy 
have  been  at  the  head  of  that  notable  movement, 
which  has,  to  a great  extent,  caused  the  Gothic 
revival. 

It  is  not  unnatural  now  that,  after  so  much 
activity,  men  should  look  around,  and  should 
begin  to  ask  what  has  been  the  result  of  au 
ago  of  restoration.  One  result  is  unquestionably 
to  bo  seen  in  the  public  interest  shown  in  such 
matters,  and  in  the  vast  sums  of  money  sub- 
scribed for  works  of  restoration.  Men  have 
learnt  to  love  the  old  structures  which  they 
formerly  neglected,  without  a suspicion  that 
their  love  might  prove  destructive.  Costly 
buildings  and  crowded  services  are  seen  around 
us  in  all  dii-cctions,  and  an  ever-growing  deter- 
mination  is  apparent  to  attract  the  masses  to 
our  churches.  If  wo  have  occasionally  reason 
to  deplore  the  effects  of  misguided  reforms  on 
the  fabrics  of  our  churches,  we  must,  never- 
theless, remember  that  there  are  human  wants 
and  sympathies  to  bo  recognised,  to  which 
even  archtcological  zeal  must  submit  to  bo 
subordinated. 

Oar  churches  are  not  mere  tombs  of  the  dead, 
bnt  places  of  worslup  for  tho  living  ; while  pro- 
tecting them,  with  jealous  care,  from  tho  spoiler, 
they  must  yet  be  made  suitable  to  their  high 
purpose  in  the  spii’itual  life  of  this,  our  day. 
Full  as  they  are  to  us  of  the  chastening 
memories  of  the  past,  they  must  bo  regarded 
as  something  more  than  libraries  of  old-world 
learning,  than  museums  of  strange  and  curious 
art.  They,  like  ourselves,  have  their  duty  to  do 
to  tho  present.  To  reconcile  this  duty  with 
affection  for  the  past  is  not  always  an  easy  duty 
for  the  arcliitect ; but  it  has  to  be  faced. 

If  tho  church  of  the  district  be  so  arranged 
that  reverence  in  the  services  be  impossible ; if 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  earthly  grandeur 
make  themselves  felt  in  it ; if  there  be  signs  of 
neglect  aud  deaduess,  all  the  more  conspicuous 
from  the  contx-ast  outside  its  doors,  are  we  seri- 
ously to  bo  told  that  we  must  not  alter  all 
this  P — and  why  ? Because  the  galleiy  which 
darkens  and  divides  bears  the  names  of  some 
old  clmrchwardens ; because  the  damp  and 
ague-giving  pavement  exhibits  some  half-lcgiblo 
inscription;  because  the  great  squire’s  pew, 
which  symbolises  selfishness,  and  shuts  out  the 
poor,  has  perchance  some  pleasant  mouldings, 
some  cornices  of  Georgian  date,  or,  better  still, 
some  reminiscences  of  Queen  Anne. 

This  is  to  load  us  with  fetters,  to  press  respect 
for  the  past  too  far,  and  such  exaggerations  cau 
only  produce  reaction.  "We  are  told  sometimes 
that  we  have  no  right  to  touch  such  churches 
as  I have  alluded  to.  Their  galleries  or  pave- 
ments, their  dank  chancels,  and  dismal  recesses, 
their  pews  with  fireplaces,  and  easy  chairs, 
must  not  bo  molested,  for  they  are  historical. 
Historical  indeed ! bat  of  what  ? Historical  of 
carelessness  and  coldness  : of  disregard  for  that 
better  past,  which  all  of  us  must  reverence. 
Historical  of  a state  of  society  which  would 
reserve  even  heaven  itself  for  the  rich  aud  great, 
while  bidding  the  poor  to  worship  at  a distance, 
and  beneath  their  footstool.  Is  this  a history 
which  we  are  bound  to  perpetuate,  and  are  tho 
most  sacred  cravings  of  our  inmost  life  to  be 
limited  for  ever  by  the  misdoings  of  a former 
generation?  If  their  history  is  to  be  jealously 
preserved,  why  should  the  actions  of  the  pr-osenfc 
age  be  stifled  and  unrecorded  ? 

The  church  restorers  of  to-day  have  at  least 
worked  with  high  and  definite  aims  ; they  have 
sought  to  restore  to  the  many  the  alienations  of 
tbe  few  ; they  have  opened  churches  and  multi- 
plied services ; they  have  banished,  to  a great 
extent,  tho  distinctions  of  rank  aud  wealth  from, 
tbe  House  of  God ; they  have  endeavoured,  not 
wnthoixt  success,  to  reconcile  old  art  with  modem 
use.  Is  this  work  so  small  a matter  that  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  asliamed  of?  to  be  named  in  whispers  ? 
and  mentioned  with  deprecation  ? 

If  past  days  of  deadness  are  to  have  their 
history,  is  there  to  be  none  of  a revival  of  life 
aud  eagerness,  of  high  intentions  and  lofty 
aims  ? If  a church  has  been  “ restored  and 
beautified,”  a hundred  or  a hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  by  the  village  carpenter,  can  it  be 
really  contended  that  wo  must  allow  bis  igno- 
rant botching  to  remain,  because  it  is  “ his- 
torical ” ? and,  if  so,  why  is  his  claim  on  fntui’O 
history  to  bo  preferred  to  that  of  the  better 
instructed  restorer  of  tho  nineteenth  century  ? 
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Oax  ancient  buildings  are  indeed  heirlooms, 
not  to  bo  lightly  tampered  with,  but  as  most  of 
them  happen  also  to  be  churches,  they  must  be 
used  by  the  living,  and  must  suit  their  require- 
ments.  They  must  be  rescued  from  damp  and 
decay,  even  if  in  so  doing  their  picturcsqueness 
be  impaired,  a picturesfjuenessnot  to  be  regarded 
if  it  arise  from  dirt,  or  “ matter  in  the  wrong 
place.”  They  must  be  available  for  the  sacred 
wants  of  the  present  time, — protected  from  a 
gospel  of  decay  and  death,  which  would  hand 
them  over  to  the  owls,  the  moles,  and  the 
bats. 

While  carefully  regarding  the  claims  of  the 
past,  our  churches  must  be  the  well-used 
heritage  of  the  living, — places  to  ivhich  men 
may  withdraw  from  the  turmoil  and  din  of  life, 
safe,  if  it  be  but  for  a moment,  from  the  strug- 
gles ever  going  on  outside  their  walls  for  rank 
and  power  and  wealth : the  things  for  which 
mankind  will  fight,  and  lie,  and  steal,  and  sell 
their  very  souls. 

To  the  vast  number  of  earnest  men,  who 
regard  our  churches  from  this  point  of  view, 
there  is  something  saddening  and  petty  in  the 
exaggerations  of  mere  archaeology,  which  would 
hinder  all  improvements ; while,  to  those  who 
are  practically  acquainted  with  the  urgent  diffi- 
culties of  daily  life,  and  the  need  of  church 

accommodation  for  our  vast  population,  it  almost 

Bounds  like  a feeble  joke  to  be  told  that  they 
are  to  allow  onr  old  churches  to  go  to  ruin,  while 
they  build  new  structures  for  living  use,  side  by 
side  with  their  crumbling  fragments. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  we  return  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  the  modem  architect  to  do  ? He 
cannot  please  every  one.  He  cannot  admit  that 
all  historical  architecture  is  of  necessity  good,  or 
all  restoration  bad,  although  he  must  recognise 
that  a time  of  activity  is  a time  of  mistakes,  as 
well  as  of  snccesses,  and  that  all  restorations  of 
ancient  buildings  should  be  presided  over  by  a 
conservative  jealonsy  of  change.  If  he  be  called 
upon  to  adapt  an  old  church,  for  example,  to  the 
needs  of  a vast  congregation,  let  him  be  careful 
not  to  outstrip  these  needs,  from  any  fancies  of 
his  own,  or  desire  to  comply  with  the  ephemeral 
fashions  of  the  day.  If  it  be  bis  duty  not  to 
starve  the  wants  of  the  present,  it  should  be  his 
pride  to  reconcile  them,  as  far  as  may  bo  prac- 
ticable, with  the  historical  associations  of  the 
past.  He  must  be  guided  by  common-sense,  as 
well  as  by  sentiment,  and  must  be  on  his  guard 
against  nostrums. 

Among  the  latter  is  a too  exclusive  devotion 
to  any  one  phase  of  bygone  art,  when  sneh  de- 
votion leads  to  unnecessary  interference  with 
old  work.  Almost  any  of  our  old  buildings  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  an  epitome  of  past  styles.  To 
this,  they  owe  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their 
interest,  and  it  is  intolerable  that  all  the  latter 
should  be  sacrificed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
because  the  architect  is  persuaded  that  the 
” Middle  Pointed,”  as  he  will  perhaps  call  it,  is 
the  beet  stylo  of  architecture,  to  which  every- 
thing should  be  made  to  conform. 

It  is  said,  and  justly,  that  this  is  the  spirit  in 
which  our  ancestors  worked  ; they  cared  not  for 
old  forms,  and  removed  them  without  scruple. 
Our  case,  however,  is  different, — they  worked 
in  their  own  vernacular  method,  and  knew  no 
other ; we  are,  at  best,  applying  our  grammatical 
knowledge  of  styles,  which  have  ceased  to  be 
OUT  familiar  servants.  It  is  not  for  us  to  con- 
struct an  elaborate  imitation  of  old  work,  and 
pass  it  off  as  a really  ancient  building.  This  is, 
in  fact,  to  design  an  elaborate  forgery. 

We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  a 
work  of  restoration,  with  the  intention  of  seeking 
congruity,  by  the  application  of  our  individual 
tastes.  To  do  as  httio  as  may  be  absolutely 
necessary,  should  rather  be  onr  aim,  and  we 
should  not  bo  afraid  to  let  such  necessary  work 
tell  its  own  tale,  in  the  after  history  of  the 
building. 

If  this  be  a needful  caution  to  the  architect, 
something  may  also  be  nr^ed  on  those  who  are 
more  immediately  the  guardians  of  our  ancient 
churches, — namely,  the  clergy.  They  have 
done  great  things  in  their  generation,  good 
and  harm,  mixed  no  doubt ; but  much  more  good 
than  harm.  To  them,  too,  uniformity  is  at 
times  a temptation.  Inconveniences  which 
would  often  be  surmounted  by  patience,  are 
sometimes  grappled  with  at  once,  to  the  serious 
loss  of  the  old  historical  associations  of  the 
building.  A pulpit  is  too  big,  or  too  small,  or, 
still  worse,  it  is  not  in  the  fashionable  style  of 
tho  day.  It  must  go,  and  the  next  time  that 
some  far-off  wanderer  revisits  the  church  of  his 
youth,  all  is  changed,  the  well-remembored 


aspect  of  the  place  has  become  strange  and  un- 
familiar. The  reading-desk  has  vanished,  the 
seats  are  re-arranged  : old  glass  has  given 
place  to  new  in  the  windows,  and  the  stately, 
if  cumbrous  pulpit  has  gone,  in  favour  of  a suc- 
cessor redolent  of  varnish,  and  in  tho  newest 
style  of  so-called  Ecclesiastical  art. 

It  cannot  be  unfair  to  remind  all  concerned, 
that  our  old  buildings  arc  held  by  them  not  as 
their  own,  but  as  a sacred  trust  j and  that 
special  tastes,  and  fashions,  arc,  as  regards 
them,  out  of  place.  The  church  belongs  to  the 
people,  audit  is  not  a fit  arena  for  experiments, 
either  of  architecture,  or  of  ceremonial.  It 
should  be  to  us,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sign  of 
eternal  truth,  fixed,  clear,  and  unchangeable. 

We  may  learn  a lesson,  in  these  things,  from  the 
recent  past.  We  know  what  was  done  by  Wren 
at  Westminster,  and  by  Wyatt  at  Salisbury,  with 
the  best  intentions  doubtless,  and  as  was  probably 
thought,  at  the  time,  with  considerable  success. 
These  were  but  types  of  what  was  going  on,  in 
the  country  generally.  Wh.at  is  thought  of  it 
now  ? Tho  present  objections  to  restoration 
owe  much  of  their  force  to  the  active  dislike 
which  has  been  shown  to  such  operations.  Are 
we  sure  that  the  time  may  not  soon  arrive, 
when  many  restorations,  now  extolled,  will  not 
be  condemned  in  their  tnm  ? We  may,  at  least, 
learn  modesty  from  such  refiectionfl,  and  may 
cast  in  our  lot  with  all  true  lovers  of  art,  in 
wishing  to  confine  our  restorations  within  tho 
limits  of  common-sense  and  necessity. 

To  preserve  and  to  protect  onr  ancient  build- 
ings is  tho  duty  of  every  man  of  culture  and 
taste,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  needed  to  found  a 
new  Society  for  this  purpose.  With  its  efforts,  if 
presided  over  by  good  judgment,  every  architect, 
worthy  of  the  name,  must  sympathise,  and  it  is, 

I think,  to  be  regretted,  that  tho  society  should 
have  seemed  to  give  any  encouragement  to  the 
contrary  conclusion. 

We  have  Been,  however,  how  difficult  is  the 
position  of  the  arcliitect  who  is  called  upon  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  restoration.  He  is  not 
the  master,  and  cannot  control  tho  variations  of 
public  feeling.  The  influence  of  a great  national 
movement  is  not  to  bo  hampered  or  defied.  If 
we  have  mistakes  to  deplore,  wo  have  also  suc- 
cesses to  chronicle,  and  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  our  art  have  conservative  sentiments  been  so 
powerful,  as  they  now  are,  among  our  best 
architects. 

Irresponsible  critics  have  always  an  easy  task: 
to  them  all  is  simple,  and  straightfonvard,  and 
they  neither  know  nor  care  for  the  anxieties  of 
the  architect,  who  is  called  upon  to  act  while 
they  are  talking.  It  has  seemed  to  bo  impos- 
sible to  advocate  tho  preservation  of  ancient 
buildings  without  assailing  architects  in  general, 
and  particularly  some  who  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful, and  have  shown  both  learning  and  judg- 
ment in  their  work.  Their  mouths  are  neces- 
sarily shut,  but  I feel  bound  to  protest  against 
such  hasty  accusations.  I do  so  the  more  con- 
veniently, because,  although  yielding  to  none 
in  admiration  of  ancient  Medimval  art,  the 
caprices  of  professional  employment  have  not 
led  me  much  in  tho  direction  of  restoration,  aud 
I can  speak,  therefore,  with  some  of  the  impar- 
tiality of  an  outsider. 

Few  things  have  been  more  remarkable  in 
tho  history  of  onr  time  than  tho  devotion  of 
the  architects  of  this  country  to  tho  study  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  our  ancient  archi- 
tecture,— a devotion  unsurpassed,  as  I believe, 
in  any  ago  or  country.  They  are  the  last  men 
in  tho  world  who  can  fairly  he  denonneed  as 
ignorant  innovators,  in  one  sweeping  censure ; or 
be  entitled  to  tho  name,  which  has  been  plea- 
santly assigned  to  them,  of  “ architectural 
wreckers.” 

It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  the  English 
architect  should  be  a destroyer  or  an  iconoclast ; 
not  only  is  his  native  country  rich  beyood  most 
others  in  all  historical  associations,  but  tho  very 
spirit  of  its  policy  has  always  been  that  of 
respect  for  antiquity.  Our  great  monuments 
have  ever  been  prized,  ancient  precedents  have 
ever  been  followed  in  onr  legal  tribunals,  and  at 
the  Court  of  our  sovereigns.  We  celebrate 
anniversaries,  aud  venerate  great  memories. 
Our  Houses  of  Parliament  observe  forms,  handed 
down  to  them  from  olden  times,  and  onr  legis- 
lators are  surrounded  by  tho  monuments  of  the 
great  statesmen,  warriors,  and  sages  of  the  past. 

It  has  not  always  been  so  elsewhere.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  ancient  buildings  of  a neighbour- 
ing country  has  not  been  so  much  regarded  there, 
as  it  has  been  with  ns,  as  a labour  of  love.  It 
has  been  more  deeply  tinged  with  that  passion 


for  newness  which  has  over  had  a powerful 
influence  on  a nation  of  logicians.  At  the 
French  Revolution  ancient  things  were  fused, 
as  in  a crucible,  fired  by  a fierce  hatred 
of  the  traditions  of  a detested  ancestry.  Old 
buildings  now  pulled  down  or  desecrated,  old 
institutions  destroyed,  and  tho  very  names  of 
old  places,  times,  seasons,  aud  days  of  the 
week,  were  changed  for  new  ones. 

We  have  never  had  so  fierce  a trial ; our 
changes  of  public  life  have  been  like  our  changes 
of  architecture,  more  peaceful  and  gradual.  We 
are  accustomed  to  add,  extend,  and  reform, 
rather  than  destroy  and  invent  j and  our  English 
architects  have  over  been  foremost  in  the  I'anka 
of  Conservative  restorers. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  tradition  that 
they  should  be  nnablo  to  accept  the  position 
of  idle  observers  of  tho  decay  of  the  great 
monuments  left  to  ns  by  our  ancestors.  It  is 
their  duty  to  look  forward  as  well  as  backward, 
and  they  have  to  provide  for  the  present,  as  well 
as  to  reflect  on  the  past.  In  so  doing,  they  do 
but  re-echo  tho  convictions  of  their  countrymen, 
that  each  successive  generation  has  its  own  work 
to  perform,  and  that  the  world  will  not  be  mado 
happier  or  wiser  by  a listless  worship  of  the  past, 
and  yeamings  for  “good  old  times,”  which  can 
never  return. 

What,  indeed,  wore  these  good  old  times  ? 
and  ought  wo  to  "wish  thorn  back  again  ? 
We  think  so,  perhaps,  when  we  note  the 
beauties  of  old  masterpieces  of  art,  and  ask 
ourselves  why  we  prefer  tho  old  to  the  new. 
It  may  bo,  however,  that  we  are  but  passing 
through  a transition,  and  aro  unduly  impatient 
for  its  close.  We  see  tho  evils  around  us,  and 
fancy  they  are  new.  The  past  has  been  well 
compared  to  some  vast  mirage  in  an  Eastern 
desert.  The  spot  on  which  we  stand  is,  in  our 
eyes,  parched  and  bare  ; a dry  and  thirsty  sand  ; 
while  around  us,  on  all  aides,  over  the  past  as 
well  as  towards  the  future,  we  see  an  indication, 
and  a promise  of  wells  aud  pasture,  of  green 
turf,  and  refreshing  waters.  We  refuse,  as 
pilgrims,  to  be  contented : our  present  position 
is  intolerable.  All  about  us  seoms  so  mean,  so 
uninteresting,  so  inartistic,  that  wo  rush  fowards, 
or  retrace  hastily  our  steps,  only  to  find  the 
mirage  ever  retreating  before  us, — a mockery,  a 
delusion,  and  a sham. 

If  there  be  anything  in  architecture  that  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  earnest  men,  it  cannot 
be  that  wo  are  to  look  only  to  the  past.  We  are 
bound  to  revere  its  memories,  to  sustain  its 
glories,  to  protect  its  achievements.  Its  old 
buildiogs  must  be  very  dear  to  ns;  but  we  must 
still  look  forward. 

The  doctrine  of  modem  degeneracy  is  not  to 
be  silently  accepted.  It  has  been  well  said,  “ If 
the  golden  age  bo  past,  it  was  not  genuine.” 
Were  it  otherwise,  our  energies  would  be 
paralysed  at  the  outset  of  our  career.  National 
progress  assumes,  it  may  be,  forms  which  are 
new  and  artistically  distasteful  to  us,  and  we, 
perhaps  hastily,  assume  that  all  is  wrong,  and 
that  we  must  try, — alas  ! how  unavailingly, — to 
go  back  to  that  past  which  is  gone  for  ever. 
Rather  sbould  we  coiicludo  that  we  have  to  seek 
in  our  own  day  tho  key  to  the  enigma,  and  apply 
to  tho  material  progress  which  goes  on  around 
us,  the  refining  and  civilising  influence  of  art. 

Wo  cannot  go  back,  we  cannot  re-create  the  old 
buildings,  which  we  possess  as  our  birthright. 
They  often  tell  us  of  a state  of  affairs  without 
counterpart  in  these  modern  days.  These  things 
were  not  of  necessity  better  than  the  things  of  to- 
day, but  they  are  our  inheritance,  to  bo  guarded 
and  preserved.  They  are,  however,  not  to  be 
recalled.  Change  passes  on  all  things,  and  that 
which  is  appropriate  to-day,  may  have  become 
obsolete  to-morrow. 

We  cannot  look  back  too  lovingly  when  we  are 
engaged  in  restoring  an  ancient  building,  but  for 
tho  work  of  to-day  a mere  retrospect  will  not 
suffice.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  spend  our 
lives  in  dreams  of  a beautiful  past,  when  our 
best  exertions  are  needed  to  overcome  the  new 
and  special  difficulties  of  our  own  times. 

Let  ns  now  consider  tho  position  at  which 
wo  have  arrived,  in  respect  of  restoration 
of  ancient  architecture.  I bare  spoken  to  little 
purpose,  if  it  be  not  evident  to  you  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  an  easy  one  ; and  that  the  architect 
is  by  no  means  wholly  responsible  for  its  solution. 
This  depends  on  serious  considerations,  which 
I have  attempted  to  indicate,  and  on  deep 
feelings  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  architect,  as  a practical  artist,  has  to  take 
into  account  much  that  may  bo  disregarded  by 
the  enthusiastic  archseologist.  Ho  must  use 
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conimon  sense  in  the  application  of  his  art  j for 
architecture  is  for  use,  as  ■well  ns  for  esthetic 
enjoyment.  His  art,  in  fact,  must  be  useful,  if 
his  art  is  to  bo  used.  In  his  works  of  necessaiy 
restoration,  he  must  face  many  difficulties,  and 
combat  ri'val  theories.  When  cases  of  doubtful 
authenticity  are  placed  before  him,  he  miast 
know  how  to  clioose  the  good,  and  reject  the 
bad.  He  must  unite  the  sympathies  of  au  artist 
with  the  needful  services  of  the  practical  rccon- 
stmetor.  In  so  doing,  ho  will  distnist  all  dicta 
of  fashionable  taste,  lie  will  respect  historical 
associations,  and  w'ill  think  little  of  self. 

You  will  say  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  this. 
Even  so.  It  is  tho  same  old  story,  since  the 
world  began.  “To  refuse  the  evil,  and  to  chco.se 
the  good,’'  this  is  tho  duty  of  man,  and  the 
architect  must  apply  it  to  his  art,  as  well  as  to 
his  course  of  daily  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules 
with  respect  to  the  restoration  of  ancient  build- 
ings. There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  matter,  which  must  be  dependent  on  tho 
learning,  taste,  and  discretion  of  those  employed. 

Long  before  any  special  Society  was  thought 
of,  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  had 
fully  considered  the  questions  now  raised,  as  if 
for  tho  first  time ; and  they  drew  up  a paper  of 
admirable  rules  to  be  observed,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  all  restorations  of  old  builcliugs.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  advise  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  such  works  to  obtain  these  rules,  and 
to  bo  guided  by  them.  They  •will  at  least  prove 
to  all,  whether  within  or  without  tho  profession, 
that  an  affectionate  regard  for  our  old  Medimvnl 
architecture  has  never  ceased  to  bo  a ruling 
pi-inciplo  in  the  representative  body  of  British 
architects. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  conclude.  Wo  accept 
in  all  sincerity  tho  protests  against  over-restora- 
tion, to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  We 
arc  glad  to  welcome  as  assistants  in  our  labour 
of  love  any  associations  of  earnest  men,  while 
deprecating  extravagance  of  cliqueism  to  which 
such  associations  are  perhaps  in  some  degree 
exposed.  We  value  the  past  too  much  to  deface 
its  records,  to  tamper  with  its  history,  -which 
belongs  to  the  future,  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
Por  the  rest,  we  must  refuse  to  bo  bound  too 
rigidly,  and  in  new  works  we  are  not  to  try  for 
au  impossible  resuscitation,  but  are  to  have 
some  confidence  in  ourselves. 

Wo  are  not  to  bo  for  ever  attempting  to  try 
back,  when  the  difficulties  of  modem  problems 
assail  us.  We  are  to  preserve  our  ancient 
buildings,  as  far  as  this  may  be  done,  without 
harm  to  the  living,  and  without  necessarily 
believing  that  such  buildings  would  be  suitable 
if  accurately  reproduced,  to  tho  exigencies  of 
society  around  us.  which  differs  in  essential 
particulars  from  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  are  not  called  on  to  despair  of  art  because 
the  old  is  often  better  than  tho  new.  Wo  will 
not  forget  tho  past,  but  we  will  do  our  best  in 
tho  present,  and  also  turn  our  eyes  on  the  future. 
If  tho  dead  cau  speak  to  us,  can  we  do  nothing 
that  shall  be  eloquent  when  we  are  gone  ? 
Shall  it  be  said  of  us,  that  wehave  only  repaired 
tho  tombs  of  the  Prophets  ? May  we  not 
rather  draw  from  our  studies  of  the  past,  a 
fresh  iuspiration, — an  encouragement  to  new 
efforts  of  noble  and  elevating  art  ? Surely  there 
must  bo  scope  for  such  exertions,  both  now  and 
in  the  days  to  come. 

In  tho  meantime,  we  must  hold  fast  to  what 
we  have,  while  we  must  oppose  the  calm  conclu- 
sions of  common  sense  to  tho  bidding  of  those, 
who,  making  of  tho  past  fetters  too  heavy  to  be 
borne,  would  have  us  stereotype  each  antiquated 
blemish,  by  reason  only  of  its  actual  existence. 

Wo  must  not  forget  the  living  in  our  zeal  for 
tho  dead,  and  wo  must  uphold,  repair,  and, 
•where  necessaiy,  restore  our  ancient  archi- 
tecture, in  a spirit  of  conservative  jealousy  of 
nnnocessary  change ; while  to  the  mere  mate- 
rialist, who,  eager  for  novelty,  and  caring  only  for 
tho  present,  is  over  ready  to  revolutionise,  with 
the  -vnlgarity  of  newness,  we  may  then  fairly 
say,  “ I will  not  give  the  inheritance  of  my 
fathers  unto  thee.” 


Stanley's  Pluid  Professional  Co-lours. — 

Mr.  Stanley  has  supplied  the  two  colours  named 
by  us  last  week  as  wanting  in  tho  architect’s 
box, — for  -wrought  iron  and  cast  iron.  They 
form  part,  it  seems,  of  the  box  prepared  for  engi- 
neers. Architects  who  desire  to]  supply  them- 
selves  with  these  colours  should  look  through  all 
the  lists  and  make  their  own  selection. 


ON  THE  RISE  OF  WAGES  IN 
THE  BUILDING  TRADES  OP  LONDON.* 

The  jjre.sent  paper  has  been  prepared  in  com- 
pliance  with  an  invitation  of  long  standing, 
which  I e.steem  it  a great  honour  to  have  re- 
ceived. Tho  delay  iu  the  preparation  of  the 
following  statement  is  duo  to  the  pressure  of 
many  engagements,  and  to  my  protracted 
absence  on  a voyage  of  circumnavigation.  Even 
now  I should  have  been -quite  unable  to  have 
performed  my  task  without  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  others.  I have  little  spare  time 
for  such  an  investigation,  and  I have  no  technical 
knowledge.  Under  these  circumstances  I appealed 
to  gentlemen  whom  I knew  to  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  tho  subject,  and  I gratefully 
acknowledge  their  readiness  to  assist  me.  Being 
anxious  to  collect  the  information  required  from 
impartial  sources,  I applied  to  Messrs.  Hunt  <t 
Stephenson,  the  well-known  surveyors ; as 
representatives  of  the  builders,  I communicated 
with  my  old  friends,  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers  ; 
and  lastly,  with  a view  to  obtain  a fair  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  workmen,  I asked  the  co- 
operation of  Mr.  Howell.  These  gentlemen, 
therefore,  are  in  point  of  fact  tho  authors  of  the 
following  pajier.  If  it  possesses  any  importance 
as  a contribution  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  on 
that  labour  movement  which  constitutes  one  of 
tho  most  urgent  questions  of  our  time,  it  is  to 
the  practical  authorities  -whom  I have  quoted 
that  its  value  must  bo  attributed. 

To  the  Council  of  tho  Institute  of  British 
Architects  belongs  the  credit  of  suggesting  that 
a review  of  the  alteration  iu  the  rate  of  wages 
in  the  building  trade  should  be  prepared.  It  is 
only  by  bringing  into  view  tho  lluctuations  iu 
prices  during  a tolerably  extended  period  that 
the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  can  bo 
satisfactorily  traced,  and  principles  laid  down 
for  the  future  guidance  of  masters  and  men. 
It  was  truly  said  by  Lord  Bolioghroke  that 
histoiy  is  philosophy  teaching  us  by  examples 
how  to  conduct  ourselves  in  all  the  struggles  of 
public  and  private  life. 

I begin  by  giving  a statement  of  the  increase 
of  wages  and  redaction  of  working-hours  in  the 
building  trades  in  London  from  1837  to  1817. 
The  current  -wage  of  building  opei’atives  iu 
London  from  tho  year  1836  was  5s.  per  day  of 
ten  hours,  or  30s.  per  week  of  sixty  hours.  This 
rate  was  generally  adopted,  but  it  was  not 
universally  paid  in  all  branches  of  the  building 
trades  until  1817.  In  fact,  it  was  only  esta- 
blished as  the  standard  rate  by  dint  of  pro- 
tracted efforts,  extending  over  a period  of 
several  years.  Masons  and  bricklayers  were 
tho  first  to  secure  the  advance.  The  carpenters, 
plasterers,  and  painters  followed  their  example. 

In  the  year  1817  a movement  was  set  on  foot 
for  a reduction  of  one  hour  and  a half  on 
Saturdays,  the  men  leaving  work  at  four  o’clock. 
This  agitation  seems  to  have  originated  from  tho 
idea  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  which  had 
been  promoted  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  other 
eminent  philanthropists.  After  a comparatively 
short  struggle,  tho  hour  and  a half  was  con- 
ceded ; and  it  soon  became  general  for  all  the 
branches  of  the  building  trades  to  leave  work 
at  four  o’clock  on  Saturdays.  Only  one  master 
persisted  in  refusing  this  boon,  and  he  was 
ruined  for  his  obstinacy. 

In  the  year  1853  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
a reduction  of  time  to  nine  hours  a day.  The 
men  were  offered  a rise  in  wages  of  6d.  per  day, 
which  was  accepted,  and  the  nine-hour  agita- 
tiou  was  abandoned.  The  5s.  6cl.  per  day  was 
not  universally  conceded  in  all  branches  of  the 
building  trades  for  some  years,  although  the 
leading  firms  gave  it  to  tho  majority  of  their 
workmen. 

In  1857  an  agitation  was  recommenced  for  the 
Saturday  half-holiday.  This  was  abandoned  in 
1858,  and  a limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  to 
nine  hours  a day  was  accepted  instead.  In  1859 
the  movement  iu  favour  of  the  half-holiday  was 
again  resumed,  and  tho  demands  of  the  men 
being  refused,  a strike  ensued,  which  was 
followed  by  a lock-out  of  tho  whole  of  the 
building  operatives  in  London.  Eventually,  in 
1861,  the  masters  introduced  the  hour  system, 
payment  being  made  at  the  rate  of  7d.  per  hour. 
A reduction  in  time  was  obtained  of  two  hours 
on  Saturdays,  the  men  working  through  the 
dinner-hour,  but  leaving  work  at  ono  instead  of 
four  as  formerly.  In  1865  a rise  of  ^d.,  making 
the  wages  7id.  per  hoar,  was  granted  without  a 

• From  a paper  read  by  Mr,  T.  Brassey,  M.P.,  before  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  Monday  evening 
last,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 


strike.  In  1866  another  rise  of  id.  per  hour 
was  granted,  making  the  rate  8d.  per  hour. 

After  a strike  and  partial  lock-out  in  1872  the 
masters  granted  a further  advance  of  id.,  making 
the  rate  of  wages  8 id.  per  houi*.  There  was  a 
simultaneous  reduction  iu  time  of  four  hours  per 
week ; the  men  leaving  work  on  tho  first  five 
days  of  the  week  at  five  o’clock,  and  on  Satur- 
days at  twelve.  The  hour  for  commencing  work 
was  at  the  same  time  fixed  at  half-past  six  on 
Mondays.  In  1873  another  rise  of  a id.  per  hour 
was  granted  without  a strike,  making  9d.  per 
hour,  aud  the  working-hours  were  fixed  at  nine 
and  a half  per  day,  or  52i  hours  per  week. 

In  1876  a memorial  was  sent  to  the  master 
builders  asking  for  au  advance  of  wages  from 
9d.  to  lOd.  per  hour.  This  demand  being  refused, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1877,  tho  masons  struck, 
and  the  strike  is  still  pending.  It  wiU  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  statement,  ■which  embraces 
a period  of  thirty  years,  that  there  has  been  a 
reduction  since  18-17  of  seven  hours  aud  a half 
in  time, — that  is  to  say,  from  60  hours  per  -week 
to  52^  hours.  Tho  current  wages  in  18-17  were 
at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  day  of  ten  hours,  or  308. 
per  week,  for  60  hours’  work.  In  1877  the 
current  -wages  were  11.  193.  -lid.  for  52^  hours’ 
work,  being  an  increase  of  wages  amounting  to 
93.  djd.  per  week.  Tliis  represents  a rise  of 
31i  per  cent,  on  the  original  scale  of  wages,  at 
tho  rate  of  30b.  per  week,  and  of  12J  per  cent, 
in  time  value,  or  a total  advance  in  thirty  years 
of  4't  per  cent. 

Mr.  Howell  farther  states  that  greater  care  is 
taken  to  ensure  regularity  of  employment.  The 
masons  and  carpenters  have  better  sheds  or 
workshops.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  brick- 
layers engaged  in  cutting  arches,  splays,  &c., 
are  under  cover  in  wet  -weather.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  that  large  contracts  are  finished 
more  rapidly.  Hence  the  men  have  to  look  out 
for  fresh  jobs  oftener  than  they  had  to  do  thirty 
years  ago.  The  time  also  is  kept  more  strictly 
than  it  used  to  be.  A workman  must  be  at  his  work 
at  sixo’clockprecisely.  No  five  minutes  allowance 
is  now  given.  The  workmen  are  equally  prompt 
iu  dropping  their  tools  as  the  clock  strikes  five. 

Messrs.  Lucas  have  prepared  a memorandum 
giving  the  various  wages  by  the  day  or  the  hour 
both  for  labourers  and  mechanics.  It  will  be 
seen  upon  examination  that  these  figures, 
although  stated  in  a different  form,  correspond 
exactly  with  those  contained  in  Mr.  Howell’s 
paper : — 


„ Uec 

Sept.,  1853.  Wages  per  day  of  ten 
houra  = Sixty  hours  per  week  were 
Sept.  4,  1363,  to  March  22,  1861  ditto 
March  33, 1861,  to  Sept.  27, 18r6.  Pay- 
ment by  the  d«y  was  disoontinued 
and  the  men  were  paid  at  the  rate 

per  hour  of 

Sept.  38,  1865,  to  May  4,  1966  ditto 
May  6,  1866,  to  July  6,  1872  ditto 
July  6,  1873,  to  Aug.  1,  1873  ditto 
Aug,  2,  1873,  to  present  time  ditto 


ch&nlca.  Labourers. 
8.  d.  B.  d. 

6 0 3 0 

6 6 3 4 


4i 

44 

4? 


The  present  working-hours  aro  ; — Monday, 
9 hours;  Tuesday,  9i;  Wednesday,  9-4;  Thurs- 
day,  94;  Friday,  94;  Saturday,  54;  total,  524 
hours ; as  compared  with  60  hours  for  tho 
summer  and  4-7  hours  for  tho  winter  season,  com- 
mencing  six  weeks  before  and  ending  six  weeks 
after  Christmas. 


This  shows  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  upon 
the  wages  of  mechanics,  and  64  per  cent,  upon 
those  of  labourers.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
is  a loss  in  time  of  74  hours  per  week.  Tho  men 
now  only  work  524  instead  of  60  hours, — a 
reduction  of  124  per  cent,  in  time;  tho 
mechanics  receive  393.  44d.  for  the  524  hours, 
instead  of  30s.  for  60  hours  ; and  tho  lahonrers 
also  work  124  per  cent,  less  time,  aud  receive 
25s.  2d.  for  524  hours  as  against  18s.  for  60 
hours.  It  is  a remarkable  circumstauco  that 
tho  most  important  advances  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  unskilled  workmen.  The  lower 
the  original  rate  of  wage  the  greater  has  been 
the  advance.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  prepared  by  Mr  Stephenson : — 


"Wages. 

In  1885 
per  hour. 

Iu  1875 
per  hour. 

Increase. 

d. 

d. 

Excavators  

64 

28  per  cent. 

Bricklajers  

74 

9 

20 

MasoDS  ...  

7* 

9 

30 

,,  Fixers 

8 

K4 

•>  1 

Carpenters  

74 

9 

30  , 

Joiners  

74 

9 

20  , 

Smiths  

74 

9 

20 

Plfistorers 

9 

20 

Paintersand  Qlsziers 

7 

84 

23 

Plnmbers  

t4 

10 

174  , 

General  Labourers,, 

4i 

64 

ScafFolders  

a 

64 

28  , 

Plumbers’  Labourerf 

44 

64 

38  , 

a 
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It  might  have  been  expected  that  in  trades  , 
where  the  noions  were  most  completely  organised 
the  greatest  advances  wonld  have  been  secured. 
Bub  this  has  not  happened.  It  is  the  least  skilled 
trades,  it  is  the  common  labour,  the  supply  of 
which  is  nob  limited  by  any  necessity  for  a pre- 
liminary apprenticeship,  wliich  have  benefited 
most  by  the  increased  demand  for  labour.  The 
rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  doubtless  duo  partly 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  pay  of  those 
labourers  whoso  wages  wore  nearest  to  a mere 
subsistence  level  has  been  most  sensibly  in- 
fluenced by  the  changes  which  have  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  articles  of  the  first 
necessity.  The  price  of  labour,  as  I have  so 
often  reminded  employers,  in  the  veiy  terms 
used  by  the  father  of  Political  Economy,  is 
determined,  not  by  the  completeness  of  its  trade 
organisation,  but  by  its  relative  scarcity.  In 
the  instance  before  ns,  we  see  that  the  advance 
has  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  labonrcre 
who  have  no  trade-union  organisation.  Are  we 
not  therefore  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  trade 
unions  in  the  long  run  exercise  but  a small  in- 
fluence over  tho  rate  of  wages  in  comparison 
with  the  inevitable  and  natural  operations  of  an 
alteration  between  tho  demand  and  supply  of 
the  necessary  commodity  of  labour  ? 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  ascertain  how  far  tho 
cost  of  building  has  been  influenced  by  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labour.  First  let  us  consider 
the  cost  of  materials.  Messrs.  Lucas  observe, 
“ The  cost  of  materials  fluctuates  from  time  to 
time,  but  as  a whole  wo  find  that  the  average 
cost  is  about  the  same  as  formerly,  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  bricks,  timber,  glass,  <Src.,  being 
in  our  favour." 

Mr.  Stephenson  has  kindly  prepared  a memo- 
randum showing  the  difference  in  tho  prices  of 
materials  in  London  between  1865  and  1875. 
Bricks  and  Portland  stone  are  cheaper ; in 
timber  there  is  some  increase ; and  in  other 
articles  there  is  a considerable  augmentation  of 
price 


In  point  of  fact,  the  actual  cost,  as  before 
stated,  was  a little  over  100s.  per  rod,  and  this 
notwithstanding  all  the  additional  advantage  of 
the  possession  of  steam-power.  This  illustration 
proves  beyond  all  doubt  that  tho  men  at  the 
present  time  do  very  little  more  than  half  tho 
work  for  9d.  per  hour  that  they  formerly  did 
for  6d. 

These  experiences  of  a largo  building  firm 
aro  corroborated  from  a different  and  per- 
haps a more  impartial  point  of  view,  by 
Messrs.  Hunt  & Stephenson.  An  oppor- 
tunity  of  applying  an  accurate  teat  to  de- 
termine the  depreciation  or  appreciation  in 
the  cost  of  buildings  has  recently  occurred,  Mr. 
Stephenson  having  been  called  upon  to  make  a 
close  professional  estimate  of  tho  cost  of  re- 
erecting an  ordinary  dwelling-house  which  had 
been  built  in  1865  for  the  sum  of  5,000L  The 
building  in  question  was  demolished  to  make 
room  for  a Metropolitan  Railway  Extension,  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  it  wonld  cost  no  less  than 
5,6241.  to  rebuild  it  in  1875.  The  table  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  gives  some  very  interesting 
details  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Stephenson.* 

Having  given  the  results  of  the  experience  of 
large  employers  in  this  country,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  you  to  know  that  abroad  the 
diminished  industry  of  the  operatives  under  the 
same  conditions  has  been  even  more  conspicuous. 
The  folio-wing  paragraph  recently  appeared  in 
The  Times  newspaper  t — 

“ At  the  time  when  prices  were  most  inflated  Iho  work 
and  wages  of  masons  in  Berlin  were  submitted  to  a crucial 
test.  Between  1863  and  1873  the  wages  of  this  class  of 
operatives  were  increased  by  60  per  cent.  In  the  former 
year  a certain  number  of  masons  were  accustomed  to  dress 
618  stones  of  a particolar  description  in  a week.  In  1873 
the  same  number  of  men  dressed  in  the  same  time  no  more 
than  30i  stones,  less  than  half;  and  as  they  were  paid  as 
much  for  the  smaller  number  as  the  greater  quan’ity,  it 
folloits  that  the  coat  of  building  a house  in  Berlin  had  more 
than  doubled  within  a period  of  sii  years.  A similar  pro- 
cess has  been  going  on,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  m most 
of  the  cities  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Professor 

Gustav  Kohn.in  a pamphlet  recently  published  ( “Deutsch 

Zeitund  Streit-Pragec,'’  Heft  77.  Vertheurung  dea  Leben- 


Materials. 

In  1866. 

In  1875. 

Difference. 

S-ls.  per  thousand 

278.  per  thousand 

20  per  cent,  redncliou 

lOs.  per  yard 

lls. per  yard 

10  pel  -.i-ul.  -uvlv 

Portland  Cement  

Port'and  Stone  (at  Deptford)  

Yorkshire  3-in 

Middling  Dantzio  Fir,  average  price 

le,  9d.  „ 

2a.  Id.  per  foot  cube 

638.  per  100  feet 

758.  per  load 

Iff,  per  standard  bead 

2a.  2d.  „ 

2s.  per  foot  cube 

83s.  per  100  feet 

80s.  per  load 

I6f,  per  standard  head 

4 per  cent,  reduction 

30  per  cent  lincrca’c. 

7 per  cent.  ,, 

16  per  cent,  mean 

Petersburg  Deals  

Lead,  Milled  Sheet  

Glass,  Plate,  and  Sheet  

12i.  S".  „ 

21s.  per  cwt. 

' 

2'48.  per  cwt. 

Advance  about  20  percent. 

14  per  cent,  increase. 

The  increase  of  wages,  according  to  Messrs. 
Lucas,  ought  to  have  been  more  than  covered  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery  for  many  building 
operations, — for  hoisting  all  materials,  instead 
of  carrying  by  hod  and  raising  by  hand  labour  ; 
for  grinding  mortar,  and  for  the  execution  of  all 
kinds  of  carpenter’s,  joiner's,  and  mason’s  work. 
They  say,  however,  that  their  experience  shows 
that  the  cost  of  building  has  actually  increased 
from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  and  this  increase  is 
entirely  due  to  the  small  amount  of  work  now  done 
by  the  men,  compared  with  what  they  did  some 
few  years  ago.  As  an  illustration  of  this  they 
refer  to  the  new  station,  hotel,  locomotive  works, 
and  goods  sheds  at  York,  which  they  have  re- 
cently erected  for  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company.  These  works  were  of  great  magnitude, 
and  were  superintended  by  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  able  members  of  their  staff.  The 
materials  were  bought  for  less  than  tho  esti- 
mated price,  and  the  introduction  of  steam- 
power  to  an  unusual  extent, — in  fact,  whenever 
it  could  bo  used, — effected  an  immense  saving 
upon  tho  labour.  But  all  these  advantages 
(they  say)  were  more  than  neutralised  by  the 
indolence  of  the  men.  A conspicuous  instance 
is  quoted.  Tho  labour  upon  the  brickwork, 
which  would  formerly  have  cost  383.  per  rod  by 
piece-work,  was  estimated  at  a price  which  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  Engineer  of  tho  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company,  considered  liberal  for  such 
work,  viz.,  31.  Ss.  per  rod.  The  actual  cost 
was  a little  more  than  61.,  or  11.  173.  per  rod 
more  than  Messrs.  Lucas  received  from  the 
Company.  In  this  case,  therefore,  a loss  of  55 
per  cent,  was  sustained  upon  the  estimate  for 
labour.  If,  however,  the  men  had  done  a fair 
and  proper  araonnt  of  work  the  cost  would  have 
been  as  follows : — 

"NN'ith  wftgeB  at  the  prices  formerly  paid, 

at  the  rate  of6iJ.  per  hour  £1  18  Operrod, 

Add  60  per  cent,  for  increase  of  wages  at 
present  time  0 19  0 

£1  17  0 


mi.lerh.lter  i.  Jet  Geee.rr.rt  eon  G«.l.r  Kohe.  Berhn, 
1876)  comp.ree  the  eoetutbmldini  ra  Lo.don.nd  Z.'  eh. 
,Dd  lllhe.Rh  there  is  no  ere.l  difference  bet-en  the  tiro 
nlaces  iu  the  price  of  materials,  he  arnves  at  the  con- 
elusion  that  it  costs  twice  as  luucli  to  e-ect  aud  fimsh  a 
house  in  the  Swiss  city  as  in  the  metropolis  of  Grea 
Britain  and  to  this  dift'erence  he  attributes  the  fact  that 
rents  a^e  so  much  higher  in  the  former  place  than  in  the 
latter.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a just  conclnaion  he  eli- 
minates from  his  comparison  the  business  and  fashionable 
quarters,  where  the  question  might  be  eomplicated  by  the 
elements  of  expensive  sites  and  heavy  ground-reuts,  and 


chooses  in  the  most  outward  periphery  of  Zurich  a locality 
which  is  to  that  place  what  Wimbledon  is  to  London.  If 
the  result  of  the  Professor’s  investigations  is  to  be  trusted, 
a dwelling  that  at  Wimbledon  is  rented  at  Wl.  a year  could 
not  be  obtained  at  Zurich  for  less  than  from  1,500  francs 
to  2,001  francs  a year.  And  as  wages,  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials, the  value  of  money  and  of  land,  are  pretty  much  the 
same  in  both  places,  it  follows  that  the  dilfereuce  in  rents 
must  arise  from  the  superior  skill  of  English  builders  and 
the  greater  ctEciency  of  English  labour.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion of  Herr  Cohu  based  as  well  on  induction  as  ou  his 

E personal  observation  and  inquiries.’* 

Mr.  Howell  contends  that  tho  net  cost  of 
building  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  tho 
advance  of  wages.  He  points  to  the  use  of 
machinery  in  some  branches,  to  tho  introduc- 
tion of  better  appliances  in  others,  and  to  the 
development  of  greater  skill  in  special  branches. 
As  a role  be  considers  that  the  foremen  of  tho 
present  day  are  much  superior  in  ability  and 
character  to  the  majority  of  those  who  pre- 
viously had  charge  of  large  undertakings.  As 
an  instance  of  work  being  done  more  cheaply, 
he  refers  to  a statement  made  to  him  by  a mason 
of  considerable  experience  and  skill,  to  tho  effect 
that  each  of  the  blocks  of  the  fluted  columns  at 
the  British  Museum  cost,  on  an  average,  5i., 
whereas  now  he  would  bo  glad  to  undertake  any 
number  of  them  at  31.  10s.  each. 

This  reduction  in  tho  price  of  stonework  for 
tho  British  Museum  would,  however,  only  he 
possible  upon  the  piece-work  system.  The  intro- 
duction of  piecework  is  earnestly  desired  by  tho 
masters  ; but,  as  Messrs.  Lucas  remark: — 

"By  the  rules  and  regulstions  of  the  trade  unions  uo 
set-work  or  piece-work  is  allowed,  the  great  object  being 
to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  pay  for  the  smsllest  amount 
of  work  and  the  least  number  of  working-hours  ; aud  with 
every  increased  rate  of  wages  they  go  for  a decreased 
number  of  hours'  work  in  the  day,  and  do  a less  smoiint 
of  work  in  the  hour,  so  that  the  public  are  hit  all  round.” 

In  concluding  their  most  valnahlo  paper, 
Messrs.  Lucas  say  : — 

" -We  believe  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  and 
the  balf-holiday  a mistake.  Any  man  wanting  a holiday 
can  always  have  it,  and  the  old  lime  of  60  hours  per  week 
in  the  summer  months  is  not  too  much  in  such  a generslly 
healthy  business.  It  appears  absurd  to  lose  tbs  summer 
months  and  uot  make  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines.  In  the 
winter  time  it  might  perhaps  be  better  upon  out-door 
-works  to  commence  after  breakfast,  say  at  eight  o clock, 
and  leave  off  at  half-past  four,  with  half  an  hour  for 
dinner,  making  eight  hours  per  day,  or  forty-eight  hours 
per  week,  or  an  average  for  the  jeur  of  fifty-seven  hours, 
and  2/.  2s,  9d.  per  week  wages;  and  wo  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  men  would  gladly  (all  into 
such  an  arrangement,  but  for  the  intorl'ereuee  of  the  trade 
unions.  It  is  clearly  to  be  understood  that  the  foregoing 
observations  apply  to  arctiteoturalbuUdmgs  only,  and  not 
to  contracting  and  engineering  works.  These  are  mainly 
carried  out  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  tho  late  Mr. 
Brassey,  that  of  ftl-icork.  A certain  amount  of  pay  is 
offered  for  a given  amount  of  work.  The  men  are  paid 
for  any  work  done  io  excess  of  the  minimum  amount 
allowed,  and  this  is  the  only  fair  and  satisfactory  course 
to  bo  adopted  in  the  building  trades  in  the  interests  of  the 
men,  the  masters,  and  of  the  public  generaUy.” 

Ha-ring  given  in  detail  the  successive  advances 
in  wages,  and  shown  tho  increase  in  the  cost  of 
building,  it  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  how 
far  the  condition  of  the  operatives  has  been 
substantially  improved  by  tho  rise  iu  tho  rates 
of  wages.  Has  there  been  any  appreciable 
improvement  iu  their  food  and  in  their  d-\vcll- 


. shomn,  the  Imo.mt  0/  Each  Trade  irt  a Building  of  an  assumed  Cost  of  6,000!., 

and  the  Increase  in  Cost  of  both  Labour  and  Mateiials. 


toned 

Valueof 

each 

Trade. 


Excavator... 90 

Bricklayer  33 

Mason  60 

Slater 10 

Carpenter 23 

Joiner  60 

Smith  & Bounder  20 

Plumber  35 

Plasterer 6 ' 

Glszier 15] 

Painter 60 


Tecs  of  Quanlily'’) 
Surveyor,  Local  ■ 
Autboriiies  and 
sundry  other  ' 


Helative  | 

Proportion  Increase  i 
ot  Labour  I Cost  of 

and  \ Labour. 

Materials.  ; 


-180  1 320  , 21 


Fee 


, &C.I. 


Increase  in  Cost  of 
Materials. 


Increiise 

Proportion  of 

and 

Decrease 

Cost  of  Materials 

in  Total 

iu  the  several 

Cost  iu 

Trades, 

1875  over 
1865. 

I yearly  121 
per  oentr 
advance  ou 
1805. 


Labour  Plant 
Per  I Materials. 
Per  Cent. 
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ings  ? Ta  tlicir  leisure  time  profitably  and  inno- 
cently employed  ? Mr.  Howell  has  supplied  a 
complete  statement  on  this  subject.  We  will 
tako  first  the  article  of  meat.  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  meat  is  concisely  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined table : — 


Date, 

Average  Prices. 

Beef — 
per  etone. 

i 

Per  cent. 

IS 

S p. 

Increase. 

Per  cent. 

».  d. 

S.  d. 

1817—1853 

4 21 

1853—1967,... 

6 C* 

0 10 

20 

6 9 

1867—1873  .... 

6 6 

1 4 

30 

1671—1875 

5 81 

1 G 

35J 

0 6 

187G— 1677 

6 11 

1 ei 

39 

6 9 

2 6 

60 

' ‘ Iq  round  figures,  the  price  of  meat,  -wholesale,  in  the 

imarket,  haa  iocreaaed  in  the  case  of  beef  abont  -iO  per 
icent,,  mutton  about  60  per  cent.  Pork  has  increased  pro- 
Iportionateljf,  and  bacon  at  a higher  rate  still.  The  price 
lobtained  for  beasts  at  the  annual  cattle-ahows  from  1817 
to  1877  is  as  follows  From  18-17  to  1850  inclusire,  the 
'average  price  ranged  from  4s.  per  stone  for  seconds  to 
iSs.  7id.  fur  prime  cattle.  From  1S67  to  1866  inclusive,  the 
laverago  price  ranged  from  Is.  Id.  for  seconds  to  68.  2d.  for 
prime  qualities.  From  1867  to  1877  inclusive,  the  average 
idrice  ranged  from  53.  64d.  for  seconds  to  8a.  ijd.  for  prime 
meat.  During  the  latter  period  the  qualitj  of  meat  has 
greatly  improved,  but  on  the  other  hana  the  poorer  classes 
have  had  to  pay  more  per  pound  for  inferior  meat  than  the 
wealthier  classes  have  paid  for  joints  of  the  best  quality. 
Tho  retail  price  of  meat  to  working  people  baa  increased 
'not  less  than  75  per  cent.,  or  oftener  80  per  cent.,  and 
butchers  are  more  careful  than  formerly  not  to  cut  to 
waste.  Hence  there  are  fewer  pieces  called  ‘block  orna- 
ments,’ This  is  equally  true  as  regards  slices  of  bacon. 
Poultry  and  fish  have  advanced  in  price  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  in  the  same  ratio  as  meat.  Rabbits  fetch  even  a 
higher  price  in  proportion.  As  for  bares  and  other  game, 
the  poorer  classes  seldom  taste  such  things.  They  know 
nothing  of  them,  except  what  they  see  at  the  poulterers’ 
shops.” 

Take  next  tbo  items  of  bread,  vegetables, 
clotbiog,  and  rent ; — 

“ The  price  of  British  whest  has  varied  fromSCs.  6d.per 
quarter  in  1843  to  74s.  8d.  in  1855,'whioli  was  the  highest 
duriug  the  past  thirty  years.  Since  1861  it  has  varied 
from  40s.  2d.  to  p4s.  5d.  in  1807.  The  average  prices 
quoted  for  the  last  five  vears  have  been  In  1873 
Ole.  8d.;  1871,  Ids.  2d.  : 1875,  159.  3d.  j 1876,  6Ub.  3d.; 
1877,  519.  9d.  Tho  ordinary  baker's  bread  in  the  poorer 
districts  is  now  7d.  and  7id.  per  1 lb.  loaf.  It  has  not  been 
_3olowaa6d.  per  loaf  f.r  some  years.  Very  inferior  bro»d 
Is  nominally  cheaper,  though  actually  it  is  the  dearest,  in 
proportion  to  the  solid  nourishment  it  contoioa.  I’he 
prices  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  as  sold  at  the 
greengrocers’  shops,  have  gone  up  during  the  past  thirty 
rears  as  much  as  100  per  cent.  Potatoes,  vrbich  were 
‘'ormerly  sold  at  Jd.  per  pound,  and  then  at  the  rate  of  3 lb. 
'or  2d.,  are  now  IJd.  per  II).,  being  an  increase  of  over 
liO  per  cent.  Cabbages,  which  could  be  bought  at  jd. 
ssch,  arc  now  2d.  or  24d.  Turnips,  which  were  formerly 
;old  at  about  2d.  per  bunch,  are  now  from  5d.  to  6d  The 
price  of  parsnips  has  advanced  from  ^d.  to  IJd. ; and  hll 
other  kinds  of  garden  stuU'  are  equally  enhanced’in  price. 
Coal,  butter,  and  cheese  are  most  important  items 
especially  the  two  first.  Many  thousand-i  of  the  worliing- 
classea  buy  iu  their  coal  by  the  cwt.  or  in  sacks.  For 
some  years  past  tho  lowest  price  ehareed  per  ewt.  has  been 
Is.  Cd.,  or  309.  per  ton.  In  1872-73  the  price  weut  up  to 
>03.  per  ton.  The  coal  cniisuraed  by  the  work-people  is 
generally  very  inferior,  and  the  purchasers  are  robbed  in 
weight  and  measure.  Those  who  live  in  apartments  have 
seldom  room  for  more  than  a sack  at  a time ; but  in  newer 
houses  room  is  provided  for  half  a ton  or  a ton.  The 
irticle  of  butter  has  ranged  from  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  to  Is  lOd 
lor  very  inferior  qualities  ; it  is  described  as  little  bettor 
than  mere  grease.  The  consumption  of  salt  butter  has 
iimunshed  of  tato  years,  and  Brittany  butter  has  been 
substituted.  Cheese,  which  iu  days  gone  by  was  cheap  is 
now  raUier  a luxury.  It  is  not  used  by  poor  people' as 
It  was  formerly.  The  only  articles  on  which  there  has 
been  a reduction  arc  sugar  and  tea;  but  most  working 
people  concur  in  saying  that  tea,  as  sold  at  tho  grocers  is 
oot  80  good  as  formerly.  House-ront  has  greatly  increased 
Apartments  of  two  rooms  on  a floor  have  gone  up  fiom 
Is.  Gd.  and  53.  Gd.  to  88.  ed.  and  9s.  per  week.  The  rent 
>f  single  rooms  has  risen  from  2s.  fid.  and  38.  6d.  to  6g 
and  fis.  Gd.  Small  houses  are  very  searco  For  a house 
with  four  rooms  and  a washhouse  tho  rents  have  advanced 
from  Os.  or  Gs.  Gd.  to  lOs.  or  lls.  Peabody’s  buildings 
full  to  repletion,  and  so  groat 


classes.  In  tho  metropolis,  co-operativo  organisa- 
tion has  been  but  slotvly  and  imperfectly 
developed.  Perhaps  the  very  number  of  the 
population  has  made  the  work  more  difficult : 
there  is  less  cohesion,  less  interdependence,  and 
less  mutual  sympathy  in  tho  multitudinous 
masses  of  the  metropolis,  than  in  the  more 
compact  populations  of  onr  northern  cities,  where 
similarity  of  employment  and  a more  uniform 
social  status  bind  tho  people  together,  and  both 
dispose  and  enable  them  to  combine  more  readily 
for  a common  object.  Mr.  Howell  concludes  by 
stating  that,  with  all  the  drawbacks  which  he 
has  enumerated, 

“The  majority  of  workmen’s  houses  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  same  class  thirty  and  even  twenty  years  ago. 
There  is  an  air  of  comfort  aod  cleanliness,  as  a general 
rule,  in  the  homes  of  the  artisans  and  mechanics,  which 
shows  progress  and  improvement;  aud  there  are  fewer 
wretched  homes  even  in  the  poorest  localities  than  of 
old.’’ 


ind  tbe  model  dwellings .^rt-cuu,  aua  bo  gi 

3 the  demmd  for  accommodation  that  enough  names  ...„ 
town  on  the  books  to  fill  several  more  blocks  of  house's” 
Hoots  and  shoes  are  dearer,  and  tho  leather  is  not  so" 
'ood  These  article*  are  of  the  first  importance  to  working 
lenpla  who  bavo  to  work  out-of-doors  or  -walk  long  dis 
ances.  Clothing  has  also  gone  up  iu  price,  although  not 
n the  same  proportion  ns  other  articles.  Apparel,  bow- 
iver,  13  usually  bought  ready-made  by  machinery  and  as 
nachuie-sewing  is  inferior  to  hand-sewing,  clothing  is  less 
Inrable.  Cottons  aud  flannels  are  cheaper,  but  stuffs  and 
lomeapuns  arc  dearer,  at  retail  prices,  and  the  nualitv  is 
Duch  dcrreciated.  Almost  every  little  article  of  domestic 
lonsumptiou  has  increased  in  price.  Thougli  tho  increase 
n cost  moy  only  amount  to  ^d.,  the  advance  is  often 
•quivalent  to  a rise  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  on  a small  item 
tis  the  universal  complaint  of  the  wives  of  workmen  in 
be  present  day  that  they  hare  a difficulty  in  ‘keetiinc 
louse,  in  consequence  of  the  dearness  of  everything 
)ne  of  the  greatest  evils  from  which  the  working-classes 
ulFer  IS  that,  being  obliged  to  buy  in  small  quantiiies 
hey  go  to  small  hucksters’  shops,  or  what  Lre  called 
general  shops,  where  they  pay  the  beat  price  for  verv 
Qlenor  artiolee.  The  poorer  the  neighbourhood  the 
•eater  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  good  quality 
charged  arc  very  nearly  equal  to  those 
.......1.,.-..  .»  jjjg  establishments.’, 

Tho  wcll-managed  co-operative  stores  of  the 
lorth  of  England  have  provided  a most  effective  - 
leaus  of  supplying  the  wants  of  tho  workin". 


d yet  tbe  pri ... 

barged  for  the  best  qualities 


I have  given  in  extenso  Mr.  Howell’s  state- 
ment as  to  tho  economic  condition  of  the 
operatives  in  the  metropolis.  It  affords  much 
food  for  reflection.  It  has  been  shown  iu  the 
tables,  prepai-ed  by  Me.ssrs.  Hunt  & Stephenson, 
Messrs.  Lucas,  and  Mr.  Howell,  that,  during  tho 
period  embraced  in  our  revie^v,  wages  have 
advanced  50  per  cent,  for  mechanics  and  6i  per 
cent,  for  labourers.  In  tbe  same  period,  how- 
ever, the  cost  of  living  has  increased  iu  such 
proportions  that  tho  wives  of  the  workmen 
have  experienced  an  ever-increasing  difficulty 
in  making  both  ends  meet.  Mr.  Howell,  indeed, 
describes  a general  improvement  iu  tho  interior 
of  tho  workmen’s  houses  ; but  that  amelioration 
is  probably  due  to  advancing  civilisation,  rather 
than  to  tho  increased  spending  power  of  tho 
people.  Improved  taste  and  tidier  habits,  and 
a more  restricted  indulgence  in  intoxicating 
liquors  would  havo  converted  a great  number  of 
tho  miserable  hovels  of  thirty  years  ago  into 
comfortable  dwellings,  oven  though  wages  had 
remained  at  the  former  rates.  Tho  consumption 
of  beer  and  spiiuts  has,  wo  know,  increased  of 
late  years  to  a melancholy  extent.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  increased  wages  of  the  common  labourer 
has  been  misapplied  iu  self-indulgence.  Mr 
Howell’s  remarks  as  to  the  improvemont 
observable  iu  the  dwellings  must  be  understood 
to  apply  almost  exclusively  to  tho  mechanics  ; 
and  wo  may  venture  to  hope  that  tho  majority 
of  the  skilled  workmen  havo  mado  a good  use  of 
their  increased  wages. 

'The  recent  report  of  Mi*.  Plunkett  on  the 
Railway  Riots  iu  America  gives  mo.st  interesting 
details  on  the  relation  between  wages  and  the 
cost  of  living  iu  the  United  States.  In  America, 
with  every  advance  in  wages  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  rise  of  prices,  while,  owing  to  the 
fall  in  in-ices  which  has  followed  tlio  recent 
reductions  of  wages,  working  men  in  regular 
employment  havo  suffered  no  privation  of  tho 
necessaries  of  life.  Workmen  are  perfectly 
entitled  to  tako  advantage  of  every  turn  of  the 
market  in  their  favour  ; but  it  is  a delusion  to 
suppose  that  a general  advance  iu  the  mtes  of 
wages,  accompanied,  as  it  must  he,  by  a cor- 
responding advance  iu  prices,  is  piiro  gain  to 
themselves. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I must  once 
11101*0  express  my  conviction  that  an  exaggerated 
impressiou  prevails  of  the  power  of  tho  trade 
unions  to  ad-v’ance  wages  by  tho  mere  complete- 
ness of  their  organisation,  apart  from  other 
influences  which  are  more  effective  and  more 
natural  in  their  operation.  In  every  contro- 
versy  with  the  masters  tho  trade  unions  occupy 
a j->romineuL  position  as  tbo  spokesmen  and 
advocates  of  the  -workmen;  but  tho  trade  unions 
cannot  possibly  force  tbo  employers  to  carry  on 
their  operations  at  a loss,  neither  can  they  com- 
pel tho  public  to  buy  au  article  or  to  build  a 
house  nt  a price  which  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay.  Tbe  wages  of  mechanics  in  the  building 
trades  have  been  rapidly  raised,  and  are  now 
kept  up  solely  by  tho  constant  demand  for 
labour  in  those  trades.  The  active  prosecution 
of  building  operations  seems  somewhat  incon- 
sistent -vs-ith  tho  general  depression  in  almost 
every  other  branch  of  trade.  The  cause  of  tins 
apparent  anomaly  is  to  be  found  in  tho  failure 
of  joint-stock  undertakings  and  the  revelations 
of  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee.  Until  a recent 
period  a large  proportion  of  tho  savings  of  tho 
country  were  being  absorbed  iu  the  conversion 
of  private  manufacturing  and  trading  establish- 
ments into  corporate  undertakings,  and  large 
sums  were  lent  to  weak  and  almost  unknown 
Governments,  who  had  succeeded  in  alluring  the 
too  credulous  public  by  tho  offer  of  high  rates  of 


interest.  Experience  has  sho-wn  that  Boards  of 
directors,  with  little  personal  interest  in  their 
work,  and  no  technical  knowledge,  cannot  take 
tho  place  of  an  individual  manager  having  a 
largo  stake  in  tho  result,  and  qualified  by  tech- 
nical training  and  long  experience  to  conduct  a 
difficult  business.  The  joint-stock  mania  has 
now  happily  subsided,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, in  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
to  introduce  on  tho  Stock  Exchange,  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  a loan  to  a needy  foreign 
State  of  the  second  rank.  In  the  absence  of 
other  opportunities  for  investments,  the  savings 
of  the  counti*y  are  now  being  applied  to  building 
operations.  In  tho  suburbs  of  tbo  metropolis 
and  in  the  en-virona  of  our  principal  to-wns,  long 
rows  of  houses  are  rising  up,  built -with  hoiTowed 
capital.  Timid  people,  who  are  afraid  of  em- 
ploying tbeir  money  in  more  distant  operations, 
are  satisfied  with  tho  security  offered  by  amort- 
gage  on  houses  erected  iu  tbeir  own  neighbour- 
hood. They  possess,  in  the  form  of  a mortgage 
on  buildings,  a tangible  security,  and  one  the 
value  of  which  thoy  think  they  perfectly  under- 
stand. Building  has  accordingly  been  carried 
on  -with  unreiaxed  energy,  and  possibly  in  excess 
of  the  wants  of  the  public.  Meanwhile,  tho 
demand  for  mechanics  and  labom’ors  has  been 
sustained  at  a time  when  industrial  operations 
generally  havo  been  contracted.  Thus  wo  see 
a strike  amongst  the  masons  for  an  advance  of 
wages  at  a time  when  the  only  strikes  which  aro 
taking  place  iu  other  trades  are  strikes  against 
a reduction. 

Is  tho  present  activity  in  the  building  trade 
likely  to  continue  ? This  is  a question  which 
well  merits  tho  attentive  consideration  of  our 
workmen.  Is  it  not  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  tho  continued  depression  of  trade,  that  tho 
savings  of  the  country,  which  have  lately  been 
invested  so  freely  in  mortgages  on  new  buildings, 
must  bo  temporai*ily  reduced  in  amount  ? If 
this  bo  80,  the  demand  for  labour  will  slacken, 
and  wages  must  ultimately  fall.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed  that  the  depression  of  trade, 
which  has  been  so  serious  in  this  country,  has 
been  still  more  marked  abroad.  There  are* large 
multitudes  of  skilled  men  without  employment 
on  the  Continent.  If  they  are  introduced  into 
this  country,  the  English  workmen  have  no  moro 
right  to  complain  or  to  resist  than  the  workmen 
in  Prance,  who  quietly  suffered  niy  father  to 
take  over  a body  of  5,000  English  navvies  to 
make  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  Tho 
bricks  in  the  tunnels  under  the  city  of  Rouen 
were  all  laid  by  Loudon  bricklayers. 

It  was  argued  at  the  recent  Conferences  of 
the  International,  tliat,  without  a combination 
among  the  workmen  of  all  nations,  there  can  ho 
no  general  rise  of  wages.  The  country  in  which 
production  is  dear  will  he  driven  out  of  tho 
market  by  tho  2iroduction  of  other  countries  in 
wliich  work  is  done  at  a cheaper  rate.  The  samo 
principle  applies  to  tho  building  as  to  every 
other  trade.  Hitherto,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  communication,  the  rates  of  wages  have  been 
determined  by  local  circumstances.  Railways 
have  tended  to  diminish  these  local  inequalities, 
because  the  supjily  of  labour  can  now  ho  drawn 
from  au  ever-widening  area.  In  tho  ship- 
building yards  on  the  Thames,  tho  great  mass  of 
tho  joiners  aro  Scotchmen,  and  there  is  but  a 
slight  difference  between  tbe  wages  on  tho 
Thames  aud  on  the  Clyde.  It  is  as  easy  to  in- 
troduce masons  from  Hamburg  as  to  bi'ing  j oiners 
from  Scotland.  Tliere  need  be  no  fear  of  the 
competition  of  foreigners  with  Englishmen  if 
only  tho  latter  will  he  true  to  themselves.  All 
workmen  labour  at  a disadvantage  in  a foreign 
country,  and  I am  certain  that  foreigners  will 
never  be  allowed  to  gain  a permanent  footing  in 
this  country.  The  great  evil  in  tho  organisation 
of  tbo  building  trades  iu  London  has  been  tho 
substitution  of  payment  by  time  for  payment 
by  results.  Piece-work  under  adequate  super- 
vision is  the  only  system  which  is  equitable 
alike  to  tho  employer,  the  workman,  and  tho 
public.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  mechanics 
earning  7s.  or  8s.  a day,  provided  they  have 
fairly  earned  their  high  wages  by  a just  amount 
of  work.  Tho  employer  will  raise  no  objection 
to  the  payment  of  a liberal  scale  provided  he 
knows  what  ho  will  be  required  to  pay,  and  how 
much  work  will  be  done  day  by  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  utterly  wrong  that  good  men 
and  bad  men  should  bo  paid  at  a uniform  rata 
of  lOd.  per  hour.  It  is  a system  wliich  never 
could  have  been  forced  upon  tho  building  trades 
but  for  tho  unusual  scarcity  of  labour.  The 
depression  in  trade  to  wliich  I have  already  re- 
ferred may  lead  to  a contraction  iu  building 
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operations,  and  it  would  be  well  that  the  oppor-  capita!  and  the  robbery  winch  ™ 

tonity  shodd  be  embraced  for  settling  the  rela.  labour ''  ? My  new  is  that  J 

tiong  between  the  employer  and  tbe  employed  English  working  people  n body  of  men  less 

in  the  building  trades  on  that  equitable  basis  to  be  led 

__  1 .• ra^iaot.  BmTifL  f,f  1 1 stfiTi  to  vaeuo  aiul  envious  denunciations,  more 


in  tlie  uuiiuiug  Liautra  uii  uiiuu 
on  which  business  in  every  other  branch  of 
trade  has  been  conducted.  No  industrial  organi- 
sation can  be  sound  in  which,  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  “ duty  done  and  income 
gained  do  not  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  failure 
will  be  great  in  proportion  as  the  dependence  of 
income  npon  duty  is  remote.” 

The  conclusions  to  bedrawm  from  our  investi- 
gation  may  bo  laid  down  as  follows  : — (1)  during 
the  last  thirty  years  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  wa^es  of  ‘ti  per  cent.,  and  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ing of* from  20  to  30  per  cent. ; (2)  the  advances  of 
wages  have  been  largely  absorbed  in  the  en- 
hanced cost  of  living  j (3)  the  increase  in  wages 
has  been  caused  by  unprecedented  activity  in 
the  building  trade;  (4)  the  prospect  of  a more 
satisfactory  organisation  of  the  building  trades 
depends  on  the  adoption  of  an  equitable  system 
of  payment  by  piece. 

I have  narrated  the  story  of  th-*  rise  of 
wages  in  the  building  trades  with  strict  impar- 
tiality. Many  of  those  present  regard  the  trade 
unions  w'ith  a dread  which  I do  not  share.  I 
can  fully  understand  why  it  is  that  the  trade 
unions  are  not  viewed  with  special  favour  by 
the  master-builders,  who  have  been  perpetually 
thwarted;  it  is  hard  to  have  to  yield  to  the 
dictation  of  irresponsible  men  and  to  be  required 
to  pay  wages  at  rates  never  contemplated  at 
the  time  when  contracts  have  been  entered  into. 

I sympathise  with  those  who  have  suffered 
those  losses  and  vexations,  but  I must  point  out 
that  if  the  unions  connected  with  the  building 
trades  have  given  trouble  it  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  a great  and  snstained  demand  for 
labour.  For  years  past  no  skilled  mechanic  in 
the  metropolis  has  ever  known  what  it  is  to  bo 
without  employment.  Our  ancient  and  noble 
capital  has  been  extended  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Almost  everybody  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  a business  or  professional  career  in 
the  provinces  or  abroad,  has  crowded  into  London, 
and  made  it,  year  by  year,  more  and  more  tho 
centre  of  British  society  in  all  its  various  grades, 
and  a place  of  meeting  for  persons  of  every 
taste  and  pursuit,  whether  artistic,  scientific, 
or  literary.  Tho  man  of  pleasure  and  the  severe 
student  can  here  always  find  congenial  com- 
pany and  gratify  their  special  tastes.  It  may 
appear  that  wages  have  been  advanced  under 
the  pressure  of  the  trade  unions,  but  competi- 
tion among  the  masters  for  labour,  of  which 
there  was  an  insufficient  supply,  has  been  tbe 
primary  cause  of  its  enhanced  value.  If  the 
demand  for  buildings  were  to  abate  in  any 
sensible  degree,  the  price  of  labour  would  fall  in 
proportion.  The  instance  which  I have  quoted 
at  Zurich  shows  what  advances  will  take  place 
in  the  price  of  labour  under  tbe  same  conditions 
in  which  tho  London  builders  have  been  placed, 
and  that,  too,  in  a land  of  exceptionally  cheap 
labour. 

Complaints  are  urged  of  the  indifference 
of  the  trade  unions  to  the  interests  of  the 
public.  No  doubt  those  organisations  have  been 
established  to  promote  the  interests  of  a class, 
and  not  for  the  general  good  of  society  ; bnt  my 
experience'  of  tbe  motives  and  actions  of  the 
leaders  of  trade  unions  has  led  mo  to  believe 
that  although  their  energies  are  concentrated  on 
the  single  object  of  improving  the  position  of 
their  clients,  they  do  nut  seek  to  promote  those 
objects  by  violent  measures.  I attended  the 
late  Congress  of  the  Trade  Unions  at  Leicester, 
and  I can  bear  testimony  to  tho  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  proceedings  were  con 
ducted.  Tho  programme  of  subjects  for  dis 
enssion  was  reasonable  and  appropriate.  The 
questions  which  it  was  proposed  to  ventilate  in 
Parliament  were  fitting  topics  for  Parliamentary 
debate.  There  was  a creditable  freedom  from 
class  prejudices.  Contrast  tho  proceedings  at 
Leicester  with  the  debates  of  tho  International 
Society  on  the  Continent,  or  the  recent  demon- 
stration in  New  Tork,  whore  nonsense  was  talked 
of  a kind  which  would  never  have  been  listened 
to  in  this  country.  Have  any  of  the  trade  unions 
of  London  ever  maintained  that,  “To  protect 
tho  useful  classes  against  the  avarice  of  capi 
talists,  or  the  derangement  of  trade,  the  various 
branches  of  useful  industry  should  be  instituted 
bv  the  Governments  npon  equitable  principles, 
and  thereby  furnish  employment  to  those  who 
might  be  otherwise  idle”?  Has  it  ever  been 
resolved  at  a mass  meeting  in  this  city,  “ That 
tho  time  has  arrived  for  all  working  people  to 
resist  by  all  legal  means  the  oppression  of 
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listen  to  vague  and  envious  denunciations,  more 
strongly  influenced  by  a sense  of  duty  and  more 
law-abiding  than  the  corresponding  classes  m 
any  other  country.  With  all  these  merits, 
however,  they  aro  not  exempt  from  human 
infirmity.  The  principle  of  self-interest  is  strong 
with  them,  as  it  is  with  their  masters,  and  it 
is  not  always  enlightened.  They  seek  to  sell 
their  labour  to  the  highest  bidder,  just  as 
the  masters  demand  tho  best  price  which 
the  very  keen  competition  amongst  themselves 
allow.s  them  to  secure,— and  a very  low  price  it 
often  is.  . , , j 

While  I have  pointed  out  the  mevUablo  and 
disastrous  consequences  of  a too  aggressive 
action  on  tho  part  of  the  operatives,  I am  not 
an  advocate  of  a too  acquiescent  temper  of 
mind.  Tlio  industrial  capacity  of  workmen 
cannot  be  developed  unless  they  live  in  reason- 
able comfort,  in  houses  in  which  they  tako  a 
pride,  sustained  by  adequate  sustenance,  and 
encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  bettering  then- 
condition.  It  is  not  in  countries  where  tho 
standard  of  living  is  lowest,  and  tho  pleasures 
of  hope  arc  denied,  that  production  is  most 
rapid  and  economical.  “ La  pesantenr  des 
charges,”  said  Montesqnien,  “ produit  d’ahord 
le  travail ; le  travail  I’accablement ; I’accable- 
ment  I’csprit  do  paresse.”  _ 

I conclude  with  one  practical  suggestion.^  The 
labour  problem  will  find  its  natural  solution  in 
an  increased  supply  of  labour.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  that  a handful  of  foreigners  has  been 
lately  introduced ; but  would  it  not  bo  more 
easy  and  more  satisfactory  to  train  up  the  youth 
of  our  country  in  greater  numbers  to  bo  skilled 
handicraftsmen?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
reluctance  to  perform  manual  labour  is  a groat 
and  growing  evil, — an  evil  which  has  its  origin, 
not  60  much  in  a dislike  to  hard  work,  as  in  that 
false  social  system  which  gives  to  tho  man  at 
the  desk  a higher  rank  than  it  accords  to  him 
who  stands  in  a fnstian  jacket  at  tho  mason's 
bench.  I am  a warm  friend  to  popular  educa- 
tion, bnt  let  ns  guard  ourselves  against  its 
attendant  risks.  Let  us  take  care  that  the  edu- 
catioual  advantages  which  we  are  now  giving  to 
the  people  are  not  perverted. 

Mr.  Plunkett  quotes  from  tho  Philadelphia 
Times  some  very  pertinent  observations  : — 

■'  What  a tfrritle  satire  upon  our  boasted  free-school 
system  is  conveyed  in  the  word  ‘ educated.’  Our  children 
have  their  poor  little  brains  crammed  full  of  all  kiods  of 
impossible  knowledge  of  names,  and  dates,  and  numbers, 
end  uointelligible  rules,  till  there  is  absolutely  no  room 
left  to  hold  any  of  the  simple  truths  which  former  genera- 
tions deemed  more  important  than  all  the  learning  of  the 

books.  The  result  is  that  they  leave  school  ignorant  of 
what  is  most  essential,  and  outside  of  the  schools  there  is 
no  provision  for  their  learning  anything.” 

It  is  by  courteous  bearing  in  all  tho  relations 
of  life  that  tho  privileged  classes  can  best 
testify  their  sense  of  the  real  dignity  which 
attaches  to  honest  labour,  and  show  their  con- 
viction that  the  skilful  labour  of  the  hands  is 
not  inconsistent  with  culture  and  refinement. 


their  pedestals.  It  is  quite  possible  that  an 
entire  series  of  English  sovereigns  may  have 
places  among  the  canopied  niches  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  but  tho  fact  does  not  come  forth 
very  conspicuously  in  evidence  ; they  must  bo 
cai-efullv  looked  for  if  there  they  are  really  to 
be  found,  and  identification  may  at  last  depend 
upon  tho  painful  and,  perhaps,  uncertain  de- 
cipherment of  a Gothicised  legend.  So  it  is 
that  with  Temple  Bar  we  certainly  lose  our  only 
example  at  present  of  an  architectiu-al  eleva- 
tion of  wliich  tho  importance  was  euhauced  m 
any  considerable  proportion  by  the  association 
of  life-size  regal  statues. 

From  this  consideration,  and  not  from  this 
alone,  wo  could  perhaps  have  better  spared  a 
better  strnctare.  That  its  time  was  fully  come, 
and  that  it  was  happier  for  all  that  it  should  bo 
swept  away,  may  be  heartily  admitted;  but  lu 
this,  as  in  many  another  case,  tho  most  assui'cd 
euthanasia  does  not  and  ought  not  to  cancel  all 
pleasant  memories,  and  therefore  not  to  check 
every  sense  of  tender  regret.  When  release  is 
secured,  it  is  delicate  to  adopt  tho  air  of  regard- 
ing what  is  accomplished  beyond  reversal  as 
' much  n gracious  as  a welcome  aud  timely  relief, 
and  to  do  our  best  to  suppress  an  expression  ut 
that  very  coarse  sentiment, — a good  ruldaiice. 
Let  ns  settle  ourselves  to  enjoy  with  com- 
placency an  accession  of  elbow-room  without  an 
odious  comparison  with  tho  lato  irksome  com- 
pany of  tho  departed ; nay,  rather  dwell  for  a 
time  on  some  of  the  redeeming  qualities  that 
made  it  less  intolerable  while  it  existed. 

Temple  Bar  has  gone,  and  there  are  youngsters 
among  us  who,  in  future  years,  will  talk  with  tho 
pride  and  pleasure  of  marvellous  survivors,  of 
having  seen  it,  and  passed  through  the  narrow 
passage  where  Goldsmith  twitted  Johnson  uitli 
Jacobite  sympathies  which  were  common  to  the 
traitors  exposed  above  them,  just  as  some  wlio 
will  not  confess  to  being  the  oldest  among  us 
recal  old  London  Bridge  and  Carlton  House,  and 
the  days  when  cabs  and  omnibuses  and  railways 
and  blue-coatod  policemen  were  not.  When  a 
Puritan  Parliament  demolished  tho  cross  at 
Charing  as  a type  of  superstition  as  dangerous 
as  a white  surplice  or  tho  ring  in  matrimony,  a 
witty  ballad  of  tho  time  described  the  per- 
plexity of  tho  lawyers  at  tho  loss  of  a landmark 
on  their  way  from  tho  Templo  to  Westniiuster 
Hall 


“At  the  end  of  the  Strand  they  make  a stand, 
Staring,  and  at  a loss, 

Anil  obaling  aay,  “ This  is  not  the  way: 

We  must  go  by  Charing  Crof"  ' ” 


TEMPLE  BAR:  ITS  PRETENSIONS  AND 
ITS  PEDIGREE. 


Temple  B.ir  is  gone, — gone,  and  with  it  have 
gone  its  statues  of  Stuarts, — statues  which  re- 
mained undisturbed  even  when  the  coping  above 
them  was  surmounted  by  the  heads  of  the  ill- 
starred  adherents  who  perished  in  tho  despe- 
rate cause  of  their  ill-starred  and  ill-deserving 
dynasty.  Even  now  Charles  L,  James  II-,  and 
Anne  maintain  themselves  erect  on  public 
pedestals  in  London ; while  the  gratitude  that 
the  nation  owes  to  William  III.  for  his  effective 
help  in  a revolution  from  w'hich  all  parties  are 
content  to  date  our  happy  exemption  from 
dynastic  contentions  and  the  security  of  fully- 
established  liberty,  still  lacks  such  acknowledg- 
ment. The  two  first  Georges,  who,  however 
unsympathetic,  were,  at  least,  not  traitors  to 
an  adopted  country  that  advanced  in  power  and 
prosperity  in  every  successive  year  of  their 
reigns,  are  equally  “ unmemorised  ” in  either 
stone  or  brass  in  our  public  thoroughfares.  How 
far  sovereigns  who  succeeded  them  are  to  be 
felicitated  on  such  monumental  compliments  as 
livelier  loyalty  has  afforded  them,  it  might  be 
invidious  to  discuss ; their  statues  have  not 
fates  attached  to  that  of  an  obstructive  build- 
ing, and  they  aro  not  likely  to  be  involved  on 
this  acconnt  in  such  adislodgment  as  has  over- 
taken predecessors,  or  to  be  grudged  the  sites  of 


. Something  has  been  done,  but  not  quite  with 
sufficient  promptitude,  to  spare  the  recurronco 
of  such  difficulties  after  the  present  demolition, 
by  tho  hurrying  up  of  tho  Courts  from  I\est- 
minster  to  meet  the  lawyers  far  more  than  h.alH- 
way, — iudeed,  just  over  the  way.  But  the  Bar, 
after  maintaining  its  ground  with  very  legal  per- 
tinacity, has  still  bad  to  go  before  the  Courts 
are  ready.  At  least  it  has  not  departed  without 
vindicating  infliction  of  exaggerated  inconveni- 
ence during  its  last  few  days,  a loyal  adhereiico 
to  tho  maxim  much  honoured  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, — “ stare  super antiqxias  vias,” — indulgently 
translateable,—”  of  standing  in  the  way  for  all 
time.”  It  was  allowed  the  satisfaction  of  fol- 
lowing, not  making,  a precedent,  and  it  takes  its 
place  on  the  way  to  oblivion,  as  far  as  the  City 
is  concerned,  as  the  latest  at  present  of  a train 
of  coeval  buildings  which  were  onco  as  con- 
spicuous aud  more  honoured  than  itself. 
Churches,  towers,  and  steeples  have  gone  before 
it  in  not  inconsiderable  numbers, — some  of  them 
not  without  well-merited  regrets  as  they  suc- 
cumbed to  what  was  for  them  necessity.  W hat 
claim,  let  us  calmly  and  candidly  inquire,  has 
Templo  Bar  to  a share  of  such  regrets  on  tho 
score  of  architectural  merits, — and  architecture 
has  but  little  self-respect  that  appeals  to  tender- 
ness, as  simply  aged  or  helpless,  interestingly 
idiotic  or  imbecile,  and  in  so  far  representativo 
of  an  antiquity  that  is  only  interesting  be-. 
' cause  antique. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  when  it  camo 
into  being  it  was  not  without  a fair  reason 
for  existence.  The  city  of  London  was  then 
still  London,  and  tho  only  Loudon ; it  was  still 
tho  populous  hive  of  busy  residents  which 
is  described  in  such  enthusiastic  terms  in  tho 
Areopagitica  of  Milton;  it  contained  tbe  hearths 
aud  homes  of  the  men  who  gave  shelter  aud 
guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  Five  Members  ; 
its  chief  municipal  offices  were  tilled  from  that 
class  of  its  merchants  whoso  success  conducted 
to  a peerage. 

The  City  of  London,  compact  and  powertiii 


then,  covered  insignificant  space  as  compared 
with  the  Greater  London  of  onr  day,  but  it  is 
likely  that  its  wealth  and  political  importance 
woro  much  greater  than  at  present  relatively 
:o  other  centres  of  industry  and  influence. 
Proximity  to  the  royal  and  legislative  and  legal 
■jrccincts  of  the  City  of  Westminster  had  much 
-0  do  with  this  in  days  of  more  tardy  travel  and 
jnmmunication.  Even  if  some  of  these  favourable 
iifferencca  wore  already  on  the  decline,  the  cou- 
iciousnoss  of  them  and  confidence  in  them  were 
luimpaircd.  Fairly  enough,  then,  might  citizens 
•enow  an  ancient  monumental  assertion  of  the 
extent  of  their  municipal  authority,  and  most 
ippropriately  at  the  demarcation  of  the  road- 
vay  by  which  royalty  was  wont  to  arrive 
vithin  their  privileged  borders,  and  had  from 
ho  earliest  times  given  ceremonious  admission 
ind  confirmation  of  civic  dignities  and  privi- 
cge.s. 

But  it  w to  be  feared  that  not  very  much 
•Quid  bo  said  for  the  propriety  in  expression  of 
liG  design  of  tho  Bar  even  in  its  earliest 
lay.  ^ 'llie  best  that  can  bo  said,  perhaps,  is 
hat  it  was  an  attempt  to  approach  such  an 
xpression  by  the  application  of  a style  of  archi- 
ecture  which  was  in  harmony  with  a recent 
'enuine  advance  in  culture  and  education.  Tho 
irchitect  was  content  with  providing  the  solid 
imber  doors  that  wore  indispensable  for  tho 
ivic  assertion  of  privilege, — which  we  remember 
eeing  in  process  of  being  eased  upon  long  rusty 
lingos  at  a not  unimportant  crisi.s  of  modern 
istory,  — in  anticipation  of  that  visit  of 
Villiam  IV.  to  the  City  which  was  suddenly 
ivon  up  under  circumstances  of  uo  little  excite- 
leut.  He  did  not,  at  any  rate,  seek  for  novelty 
1 an  anachronism  of  tho  worst  kind, — a rc- 
UBcitation  of  the  effete,— of  the  defunct.  He  did 
ot  bar  the  way  with  a portcullis  to  threaten  with 
;s  spikes  ovei-head  every  pleasure  or  profit- 
iden  vehicle  that  passed  underneath;  he  forbore 

I)  crown  it  with  battlements  and  give  them  a fic- 
itious  justification  by  projecting  machiculations 
) assist  defenders  in  conveniently  pouring  boil- 
ig  oil  or  melted  lead  upon  passengers  below, — 
assengers  already  formidably  threatened  by 
Jits  and  quarrels  and  clotbyard  shafts  from 
anking  loopholes.  Such  au  agglomeration  of 
icomsiatencies  our  ancestors  and  ourselves  have 
een  spared,  and  as  the  restoration  of  the  Bar 
1 any  style  seems  now  to  be  given  up,  w'g  may 
I'ust  that  our  descendants  also  will  be  as  merci- 
illy  dealt  with.  It  is  somewhat  to  be  thauk- 
il  for. 

It  must  ho  admitted,  however,  that  this  civic 
rch  had  incongruities  of  its  own.  There  was 
0 meaning  or  appropriateness  whatever  in  tho 
hambor  above  it;  central,  spacious,  announced 
y its  conspicuous  window  and  flanked  by  royal 
tatucs,  it  was  only  fitted  to  suggest  a wonder 
•ho  could  bo  supposed  to  haunt,  or  what  could 
0 shut  up  in  it.  Some  hint  of  an  intention  of 
•atch  and  ward,  of  observation,  or  of  parley,  on 
10  occasions  of  state  when  the  gateway  had 
)me  semblance  of  a function  would  have  been 
iven,  bad  the  window  opened  upon  a balcony, 
r been  manifestly  intended  to  open  at  all,  like 
16  ringhiera  of  an  Italian  town-hall ; in  the 
bsence  of  this  tho  inference  was  too  manifest 
nd  two  oppressive,  that  the  space  had  to  be 
lied  up  somehow  for  the  sake  of  mass  and  ele- 
ation,  and  wasted  for  any  other  purpose  be- 
iuse  no  reasonable  purpose  could  be  invented — 

0 alternative  readily  presented  itself.  Another 
ffeuce  was  the  disproportionate  encroachment 
f the  piers  upon  space  allotted  for  foot- 
assengors  ; the  inconvenience  of  this  was  only 
jnsibly  felt  sinco  tbo  streets  have  become  so 
opnlous  within  our  own  time ; but  from  the 
ery  first  a refined  eye  would  have  protested 
gainst  the  inharmonious  distribution  of  in- 
irvals  between  open  carriageway  and  wire- 
rawing  passages  at  the  sides.  The  deeper  the 
Msages  the  more  offensive  is  undue  contraction 
f the  opening.  It  is  in  these  not-unfrequently- 
jcun-ing  occasions  of  grouped  entrances  that 
0 have  reason  to  value  the  architectural  sen.se, 
hich  knows  exactly  how  to  give  importance  to 
main  entrance  by  contrast  with  subordinate, 
ad  to  duly  graduate  subordination;  exces’ 
vQ  reduction  of  the  inferior  openings  degrades 
10  chief  and  central  by  the  incongruity  of  such 
lean  companionship  ; and  if  they  are  insigni- 
jant,  it  stands  a weakened,  sudden,  and  uu- 
ghtly  gap.  For  guidance  in  such  proportions 
e must  go  elsewhere  than  to  Homan  triumphal 
:chcs.  It  might  not  bo  ■worth  while  to  call 
ick  to  judgment  the  demerits  of  tho  departed, 
it  that  tho  complaint  of  Macbeth,  at  the  re- 
jpearance  of  Banquo,  apjilies  with  tenfold  force 


to  architecture,—"  The  time  has  been/’  he 
says, — 

'*  ’’rains  were  out  {he  man  would  die, 

And  there  an  end  ; but  now  they  rise  again 
Wi'h  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 

And  push  us  from  our  stools." 

Wo  can  scarcely  say  that  we  are  safe  at 
present  against  having  to  defend  tho  noblest 
sites  ^ against  incursion  of  revived  abuses  in 
building,  tho  intrusive  ghosts  of  the  obsolete. 
We  might  compound  for  giving  way  sometimes 
in  coui'tesy  to  what  was  excellent  in  its  own 
day,  if  only  it  bo  moderately  conciliatory  towards 
the  requirements  of  our  own  ; but  let  us  fervently 
hope  to  be  spared  an  invitation  to  I'espect  on  tho 
score  of  antiquity  wbat  was  never  good  at  any 
time.  The  danger  is  not  trifling,  for  tenacity  of 
life  is  not  proportioned  in  any  kingdom  cither 
of  nature  or  art  to  tho  value  of  the  imperilled 
vitality, — ■ 

" Still  her  old  empire  to  restore  she  tries, 

For,  born  a goddess,  Duluess  never  dies.’’ 

^ Temple  Bar,  it  is  probable,  to  use  an  expres- 
sive phrase  of  .^schylua,  was  " not  ungrand- 
fathered”  by  that  arch  of  Hadrian  at  Athens, 
which  on  its  opposite  sides  boro  inscriptions 
declaring  metncally  such  a division  of  two  cities 
as  Temple  Bar  signified  uupbonetically.  The 
ancient  city  of  Thesus  was  thus  divided  from 
the  later  Athens,  of  which  adulation  recognised 
Hadrian  as  a founder  worthy  of  equal  honour. 
Passage  was  given  through  an  archway  of  nearly 
20  ft.  span,  but  there  were  no  side  passages  ; the 
structure,  apparently,  by  its  finish,  stood  free 
all  round,  and  it  seems  that  pedestrian  trafllc 
circulated  on  either  side  even  as  it  does  at  tho 
great  triumphal  arch  of  Paris, — tho  Arc  de 
I’Etoilo. 

Certain  delicacies  of  execution  and  studious 
attention  to  proportion  still  vindicate  a survival 
of  Athenian  art  on  an  Athenian  site  ; but  they 
are  associated  with  innovations  by  which  Roman 
architects  vitiated  one  stylo  without  pushing 
boldly  forward  to  such  harmony  of  use  and 
structure  and  ornament  as  would  fairly  give 
promise  of  a worthy  successor.  Columns  stand 
free  on  tall  pedestals  on  either  side  of  the  arch, 
to  support  returns  of  the  broken  entablature,  or 
the  entablature  is  so  broken  in  order  to  give  the 
columns  something  to  support ; there  is  no 
saying  certainly  which.  A curved  architrave 
springs  boldly  from  the  capitals  of  the  piers,  birt, 
like  the  arch  itself,  is  not  countenanced  by  sub- 
sidiary repetition. 

Still,  in  a comparatively  small  building,  a cer- 
tain refinement  in  e.xecutiou,  and  sweetness  of 
gradation  in  magnitude  of  parts,  produce  a 
decorative  effect  of  some  value,  if  we  consent 
not  to  be  as  fastidious  as  in  rigid  justice  and 
prudence  also  it  usually  behoves  us  to  bo.  The 
two  fronts  are  exactly  similar,  and  tho  fronts 
are  tlie  building,  and  we  have  no  solid  masses 
to  challenge  inquiry  after  a better  reason  for 
their  existence  than  that  a certain  space  had 
to  be  filled  up,  and  might  as  well  be  filled  as 
left  uselessly  empty. 

Tire  four  columns  of  an  upper  order  have 
exactly  four-fiths  of  the  height  of  the  lower;  a 
pair  of  attached  semi-columns  in  the  centre 
support  an  advanced  pediment,  and  the  interval 
beneath  this  was  filled  by  a very  thin  slab  of 
marble,  which  thus  backed  a shallow  rect- 
angular niche  on  either  front.  The  intervals 
towards  the  free  columns  to  right  and  left  were 
open.  No  marks  were  found  of  any  statues 
having  ever  been  placed  either  in  the  lateral 
intercolumns  or  the  two  central  niches.  Yet, 
unless  some  such  completion  were  designed,  wo 
can  scarcely  bat  visit  such  a sujjerstructiire 
with  still  severer  condemnation  than  that  of  the 
dusty  room  that  surmounted  Temple  Bar.  A 
mere  pile  of  architectural  members  with  no 
purpose  beyond  the  exhibition  of  themselves, 
can  never  supply  a satisfactory  finish  to  a com- 
position. It  is  only  as  exhibiting  and  protecting 
elaborate  enrichment  by  sculpture,  painting,  or 
mosaic,  that  the  pedimented  extensions  which 
rise  free  above  the  facades  of  Italian  churches 
at  Lucca,  Sienna,  or  Orvieto,  vindicate  themselves 
to  our  sensibilities. 

Such  as  it  is,  the  Ai'ch  of  Hadrian  seems  too 
similar  to  the  first  attempt  at  Greek  architec- 
ture in  England  not  to  have  been  in  some  way 
related  to  it.  This  is  the  little  Gate  of  Honour 
of  Caius  College,  at  Cambridge,  which  is  recorded 
to  have  been  " erected  in  1557,  after  the  design 
of  John  of  Padua.”  Here  wo  have  a more  solid 
building  than  a mere  double  front,  and  the  three 
intercolumnar  spaces  are  occupied  by  round- 
beaded  niches,  like  those  of  oui*  departed  Bar. 
From  the  design  of  this  Gate  of  Honour  to  that 


of  Temple  Bar  is  the  most  moderate  transition 
conceivable  of  architectural  evolution,  and  it  is 
needless  to  remind  how  familiar  Wren, — if  really 
the  author  of  Temple  Bar, — was  with  Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge,  it  may  be  noticed,  repro- 
dnees  at  Downing  College  another  Greek  portal 
with  a certain  degrcqipf  accuracy, — that  of  the 
Propylffia, — a hexastyle  portico  where  a broad 
ditriglyphal  interval  gave  a central  carriage- 
way between  paii's  of  normal  intervals  for 
entrance  on  foot  on  either  side.  This  was  also 
the  scheme  of  the  portal  of  the  new  Agora  at 
Athens, — so  called  by  Stuart,  a Doric  tetrastylo 
with  a central  ditnglyphal  interval. 

Comparison  with  the  precedents  of  Roman 
triumphal  arches  may  be  thought  to  have  been 
too  long  delayed.  Some  of  the  most  important 
of  these, — tho  arches  of  Severus,  of  Constantine, 
the  archatOrange,  and  some  others, — correspond 
with  tho  plan  of  Temple  Bar  in  flanking  abroad 
central  arch  with  othei's  smaller,  and  usually, 
indeed,  disproportionably  smaller,  at  the  sides  ; 
they  correspond,  also,  in  a very  positive  cum- 
brousness which  might  have  beenrelieved  had  the 
sculptured  memorials  of  campaigns  which  they 
bear,  like  the  great  Egyptian  pylons,  been  less 
clumsily  distributed.  As  it  is,  they  unhappily 
agi'oe,  also,  in  presenting  a mass  of  construction 
which  is  very  inadequately  vindicated  by  appro- 
priate expression  of  purpose,  but  they  have  not  the 
same  relation  to  the  Athenian  precedent  of  order 
above  order.  The  imitations  of  these  in  modern 
times  which  obstruct  tho  movement  of  mankind 
while  making  a pretence  to  accommodate  it,  are 
among  those  expenditures  of  architectural  re- 
sources which  bear  least  proportion  to  architec- 
tural genius  or  true  architectural  reward  either 
in  use,  or  dignity,  or  beauty.  It  is  but  little 
palliation  of  such  failures  if  an  attempt  has  been 
made  sometimes  to  conciliate  wbat  Vitruvius 
calls  the  decor  ad  consuetudinem,  by  burrowing 
into  the  brute  mass  of  blind  masonry,  and  effec- 
tuating within  it  at  least  accommodation  for  a 
doorkeeper  and  his  wife.  Some  time  sinco  it 
was  possible  to  recognise  the  combination  by 
the  top  of  a smoke-cowl  which  inconsiderately 
overpeered  tho  sky-line  of  our  own  Marble 
Arch,  but  this  seems  lately  to  have  retired 
under  rebuke. 

We  may,  however,  challenge  Europe,  with 
considerable  confidence,  for  an  architectural 
entrance  to  a public  place  which  is  more  appro- 
priate and  more  graceful  than  that  which 
di.stinguishes  and.  enlivens  the  entrance  to 
Hyde  Park  by  Apsley  House.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  openings  aro  here  most  agree- 
able ; their  distribution  satisfies  at  once  the  con- 
venient and  the  iiicturesque ; the  connecting 
screen  of  columns  is  sufiicient  to  mark  the 
boundary ; their  festal  stylo  announces  a scene 
of  exhilaration  and  elegance  and  beauty ; and 
tbo  whole  composition  is  of  sufficient  extent  to 
form  a not  too  sudden  transition  from  the  civic 
architecture  as  it  opens  a way  to  free  and 
verdant  space, — to  reaches  of  avenues  and 
promenades  by  an  expanse  of  water. 

Of  the  opposite  arch  over  Constitution-hill  we 
cannot  trust  ourselves  to  speak ; for,  in  truth, 
so  long  as  it  remains  crowned — dishonoured — 
by  the  falsely-elevated  bronze  above  it,  we  do 
not  trust  ourselves  to  look  in  its  direction.  If 
all  that  is  said  be  true,  tho  monument  to  the 
gi'eat  Duke  which  is  now  approaching  comple- 
tion in  St.  Paul’s,  is  worthy  of  his  patriotic 
services ; — why  should  not  the  completion  of 
this  be  made  tho  occasion  of  removing  else- 
where that  statue  of  him  which  as  now  erected 
inevitably  associates  a memory  so  honoured 
with  a sense  of  national  humiliation  and  ridicu- 
lousness ? 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WATER  SUPPLY 
QUESTION. 

We  have  before  us,  in  the  sessional  proceed- 
ings of  the  Social  Science  Association,  the 
detailed  report  of  a paper  which  was  read,  and 
a discussion  which  took  place,  on  January  14th, 
in  regard  to  the  water  supply  of  London,  and 
which  we  have  already  referred  to  in  a brief 
note  (p.  73,  ante).  The  full  report  brings  out 
more  distinctly  the  significant  fact  that  while 
tho_  paper,  read  by  Mr.  Angell,  C.E.,  was  a 
decided  advocacy  of  the  Board  of  Works’ 
scheme,  tho  chairman  for  the  evening,  no  less 
au  authority  than  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
“charged”  in  direct  opposition  to  the  views 
propounded  in  the  paper,  and  described  the  dual 
scheme  as  one  which  would  be  “ an  addition  to 
the  great  and  expensive  blunders  already  com- 
mitted by  that  unscientific  Board.”  Mr.  Chad- 
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•wick’s  remarks,  whicli  woiifc  to  some  lengtli,  arc 
•well  worth  the  attentiou  of  those  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  in  Parliament  the  fate  of 
the  scheme  which  we  presume  the  Board  of 
Works  still  mean  to  press  to  an  is.sue,  though  the 
fact  that  their  scheme  did  not  And  n single  sup- 
porter among  speakers  of  very  rarious  Tiews  at 
the  meeting  referred  to,  which  was  especially  a 
scientific  meeting,  looks  favourable  for  those 
who  are  convinced  of  the  futility  and  imperfec- 
tion of  the  scheme.  We  may  so  far,  however, 
hail  Mr.  Angell  as  an  ally,  in  that  ho  entered  a 
vigorous  protest  against  suffering  any  continu- 
ance of  the  present  state  of  things  a moment , 
longer  than  could  bo  helped,  and  against  the  j 
idea  that  water  contaminated  by  sewage  could 
by  any  treatment  bo  rendered  really  pure 
onongh  for  drinking.  His  statement  that 
“ in  the  civic  palace  of  this,  the  wealthiest 
city  of  tho  world,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
of  floating  fungi  scrub  was  lately  found 
on  the  surface,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
of  mud  in  the  bottom,  in  the  cisterns  which 
supply  tho  Lord  Mayor,  while  a bottle  of  water 
on  his  lordship’s  table  contained  hundreds  of 
nematoid  worms,”  ought  to  be  sufficient  in  itself 
to  silence  the  contentedpeoplewhowisbto  goon 
as  wo  are  ; one  or  two  of  whom,  extraordinary  to 
say,  seem  to  have  given  expression  to  their  con- 
tentment at  the  samo  meeting.  And  we  have 
no  doubt,  from  the  tone  of  Mr.  Angell’s  paper, 
that  he  would  not  uadorrate  the  desirability  of  a 
supply  of  water  of  first-class  purity  for  every  pur- 
pose, if  he  had  not  before  his  eyes  the  bugbear 
of  financing  considerations.  “The  magnitude 
of  London,  and  financial  considerations,  pointed 
to  a limited  supply  of  perfectly  pore  water  for 
dietetic  purposes,  supplemented  by  tho  present 
sources  for  general  purposes.”  As  to  the  finan- 
cial aspect  of  the  dual  scheme,  and  tho  delusive 
nature  of  the  promises 'held  out  by  its  promoters, 
wo  have  said  already  enough  when  discussing 
the  scheme  shortly  after  its  first  promulgation. 
But  the  question  is  not,  will  not  bo  to  the  public 
mind,  one  of  money  in  the  first  instance.  There 
is  enough  money  to’  be  had  for  any  scheme  which 
will  do  the  thing  thoroughly,  whatever  its  cost, 
we  might  almost  say,  supposing  there  is  no 
alternativo  between  an  enormous  cost  and  an 
imperfect  system.  Mr.  Angell's  ambiguous 
phrase,  “ the  magnitude  of  London  and  financial 
considerations,”  looks  like  an  attempt  to  parade 
before  our  eyes  a formidable  vision  of_  our  great 
expenditure,  while  putting  on  one  side  that  of 
our  great  resources ; ignoring  the  fact  that  a 
great  annual  “ turnover  ” means,  unless  every- 
thing is  under  utterly  false  and  unhealthy  con- 
ditions.a  great  annual  revenue.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  fact,  no  reason  to  fear  that  a complete 
scheme  of  pure  supply  could  not  bo  realised  for 
an  outlay  by  no  means  enormous  or  extravagant 
as  compared  with  that  of  tho  dual  scheme,  if  wo 
take  into  account  the  immense  advantage,  even 
for  the  present,  and  far  more  for  the  future,  of 
doing  the  thing  thoroughly  once  for  all,  instead  of 
patching  up  a middle  system  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  possessed  of  ordinary 
foresight  to  regard  as  permanently  satisfactory. 
As  to  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  likely  to 
attend  the  formation  of  a double  supply  system 
over  such  an  immense  area  of  inhabited  country, 
we  have  already  spoken  ns  strongly  as  it  was 
possible  to  speak.  But  let  ns  take  this  oppor- 
tunity. at  least,  of  drawing  attention  to  and  on- 
forcing  Mr.  Chad-wick’s  observations  in  regard 
to  the  intrinsically  unsatisfactory  nature  of  a 
supply  which  gives  perfectly  pure  water  only  for 
dietetic  purposes,  and  assumes  that  wo  may  be 
content  -with  comparatively  impure  water  for 
other  purpo.ses.  As  be  said,  ‘‘  for  clothes- 
washing,  for  boilers,  for  steam  power,  and  for 
art  purposes,  it  was  as  desirable  that  water 
should  be  free  from  foreign  matter  as  for  drink- 
ing purposes.”  And  even  putting  out  of  account 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  inconvenience,  for 
many  purposes,  of  water  charged  with  ^ any 
impurities,  there  remains  the  great  sanitary 
evil  of  having  constantly  passing  through  our 
houses,  and  brought  into  personal  contact  -with 
us  in  a variety  of  ways,  water  which  is  really, 
less  or  more,  a carrier  of  disease  or  contamina- 
tion. It  is  astonishing  that  any  one  can  even 
have  heard  of  the  recent  new  lights  thrown  on 
the  origin  and  spread  of  disease  by  the  researches 
of  Professor  Tyndall  and  others,  and  talk  as 
if  the  procuring  of  absolutely  uncontaminated 
water  were  of  no  consequence  when  it  is  “not 
to  be  taken  internally.” 

As  to  some  part  of  the  general  theory  of 
water-supply  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Chadwick  in 
hia  remarks,  we  opine  that  he  rather  weakened 


his  position  than  otherwise  by  insisting  on  the 
advantage  and  the  adequacy  of  a spring  supply. 

It  would  require  a very  convincing  body  of 
statistics  to  satisfy  ns  that  such  a source  of 
supply,  however  admirable  it  would  almost 
certainly  be  as  to  quality,  would  be  likely  to  be 
adequate  in  quantity  for  London,  -^s-ithout  tho 
expense  of  an  enormous  collecting  groimd,  and 
a most  complicated  carrying  and  collecting 
system.  Tho  requirements  of  London  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  judged  of  in  tho  same  way  as 
those  of  a town  of  ordinary  size.  And  however 
we  may  delight  ourselves  in  the  idea  of  the 
purity  of  a spring  supply,  it  must  be  remembered 
I that  to  take  such  a supply  is  to  deprive  ourselves 
of  nearly  all  tho  collecting  power  existing  for 
us  by  moans  of  natural  forces.  ^Vo  cannot  help 
suggesting  that  this  consideration  seems  to  point 
at  least  to  the  advisability  of  again  turning  over 
seriously  the  question  of  a lake  supply  ; in  other 
words,  of  obtaining,  by  a single  carrier,  water 
which  nature  has  already  collected  in  a resor-roir 
out  of  the  reach  of  artificial  contamination. 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  reference  to  the  new  processes 
of  softening  water  also  recals  to  us  a suggestion 
for  water  supply  which  wo  had  occasion  ^ to 
notice  en  pofisant  not  long  since  in  reviewing 
Mr.  Beid’s  work  on  Portland  cement  {Builder, 
Doc.  22nd,  1877).  He  recommended,  among  the 
possible  uses  to  which  Portland  cement  might 
bo  put  on  a great  scale,  the  formation  of  a great 
system  of  catch-water  reservoirs  for  collecting 
and  storing  tho  rainfall.  Wo  pointed  out  that 
he  seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  this 
could  not  bo  clear  gain,  since  tbe  rain-water 
furnished  what  we  subsequently  pumped  up 
from  tbe  earth  in  somewhat  altered  chemical 
conditions ; but  wo  then  also  observed  that  it 
was  a question  worth  considering,  whether  it 
were  more  economical  to  store  tho  rain-water 
before  it  sank  into  tho  earth,  or  to  pump  it  up 
from  tbcnco  afterwards.  If  rain-water  were 
chemically  all  that  we  desire,  there  could  hardly  | 
bo  a moment’s  doubt  what  the  answer  would  bo. 
We  know,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  for  every 
purpose.  But  the  question  certainly  does  suggest 
itself,  since  we  find  that  so  much  of  the  water 
we  pump  up,  and  especially  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  is  also  chemically  unsnitablo  in 
another  way,  since  so  much  is  made  just  now 
of  processes  for  “softening”  the  chalk  water 
(without  which  processes  there  cannot  be  a pre- 
tence that  tho  water  to  bo  provided  by  tho  dual 
system  would  be  thoroughly  acceptable  for 
I drinking),  whether  chemistry  is  not  as  equal  to 
Uhe  task  of  “hardening”  and  (if  necessary) 
otherwise  treating  rain-water  in  an  alterative 
way ; and  whether  this,  taking  the  matter  all 
round,  would  not  prove  to  bo  tho  easiest  and 
cheaiiest  principle  of  the  two.  As  a general 
rule,  we  know  to  our  cost  that  it  is  a great  deal 
easier  to  alter  water  by  getting  foreign  matter 
into  it  than  by  getting  it  out. 

Wo  are  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
Social  Science  meeting  : it  has  suggested  nothing 
positive,  but  it  has  added  another  probability  in 
favour  of  the  rejection  of  the  dual  system  Bill, 
and  has  made  negatively,  if  not  positively,  a 
step  in  tho  right  direction.  We  Tvill  only  for  the 
present  reiterate  what  wo  have  before  said,  that 
no  scheme  of  water  supply  will  ho  satisfactory 
which  does  not  give  Loudon  a fall  and  ample 
supply  of  perfectly  pure  water,  aud  that  we  are 
confident  money  -vs-ill  not  bo  grudged  or  be 
wanting  for  any  scheme  which  will  really  and 
thoroughly  accompbsh  that  object. 


the  PABIS  EXHIBITI0:S‘,  1878  : 
A GLIMPSE. 


Some  fervent  French  journalists  have  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  peace 
by  saying  that  war  would  interfere  with  the  grand 
International  Exhibition  at  Paris  for  the  year 
1878.  Whether  such  an  emulation  could  go  on 
simultaneously  with  tho  terrible  rivalries  of  war 
might  he  a question  which  conld  only  solve  itself 
in  the  midst  of  facts  ; but  certain  it  is  that  the 
preparations  of  Paris  have  not  been  stayed  for 
a moment,  and  we  have  in  our  hands  the  rough 
draft  of  a catalogue  representing  the  treasures 
of  decorative  art  which  will  be  sliown  by  the 
Eastern  nations  in  competition  with  tbe  French. 
The  Parisian  arcade  will  enter  into  competition 
with  tho  Oriental  bazaar;  and  it  is  into  this 
bazaar  that  wo  are  permitted  beforehand  to 
cast  a scrutiny,  with  all  the  laws,  regulations, 
and  suggestions  of  its  industry,  so  long  misunder- 
stood in  Europe.  Naturally  enough,  in  nearly 
all  emulative  exhibitions,  the  East  comes  next 


after  Italy,  for  Murano  is  Oriental  to  the  core  ; 
but  Bussia  is  still  to  the  front  with  her  gigantic 
Asiatic  claims.  We  shall  have  once  more  her 
Byzantine  mosaics,  with  her  mighty  candelabra 
of  rose-coloured  lapis-lazuli  and  Siberian  rodo- 
mite,  her  “rock  of  i-ubies,”  malachite,  and  por- 
phrry  of  eveiy  imaginablo  metallic  tint.  ^ This, 
however,  is  not  the  true  East,  and  it  is  only 
from  a stray  leaf  of  the  catalogue  that  we  sur- 
mise so  much  of  wliat  will  bo  seen  after  May  1st. 

Tho  really  Oriental  cabinets,  if  furnished  as  wo 
are  told  to  expect,  will  surpass  those  set  forth 
in  any  previous  display,  and  may  go  far,  per- 
haps,  towards  convincing  the  West  that,  with  all 
its  industry  and  ingenuity,  the  principal  part  oi 
its  luxury  has  been  derived  from  tbo  East, 
that  is,  in  sculptured  marble-vrork,  apart  from 
statuary  and  tho  potter’s  art.  We  have  sought 
in  the  rough  catalogue  before  us  and  among  tho 
hitherto  unarranged  collections  a justification  of 
this  idea.  Tho  general  result  must,  of  course, 
be  amazing  and  splendid.  All  previous  exhibi- 
tions, in  their  Oriental  departments,  must  neces- 
sarily be  surpassed  in  kashmirs  of  India,  jewels 
from  Lahore  ; satins  and  nankeens,  ivories  and 
porcelains,  from  China ; damasks,  carpets,  aud 
velvets  from  Aleppo,  Shiraz,  and  Ispahan;  gauzes 
and  muslins  from  Gwalior  and  Agra;  weapons 
and  carpets  from  Kurdistan  ; bronzes  and 
manuscript  scrolls  from  Japan  ; and  a thousand 
other  artistic  miscellanies,  through  which  lessons 
may  bo  taught.  To  arrive  at  this  teachiug,  tho 
Oriental  Courts  at  the  forthcoming  _ Fans 
Exhibition  will  bo  engaged,  and  the  objects  of 
it  arc  set  forth  by  tbo  programme  now  withm 
our  reach  practically  enough  ; — harmony  in 
colour,  solidity  in  fabric,  cheapness  in  tho 
market ; and  why,  ask  the  critics,  should  there 
remain  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  ? They  are 
challenging  a rivalry  with  the  brocades  of  B.aby- 
lon,  Memphis,  Tyre,  Byzantium,  and  Trobizonde. 
That  emulation,  however,  is  a thing  of  tho  past. 

' The  catalogue,  at  any  rate,  informs  us  chiefly 
about  shawls  and  carpets  from  Broussa  and 
Calcutta,  Hindustan  and  China,  and,  we  are  con- 
fidently  assured,  the  finest  looms  on  the  banks  of 
tho  Ganges  will  not  yield,  for  the  Oriental  Courts 
of  tho  forthcoming  Paris  Exhibition,  results 
comparable  with  those  which  will  be  admired  in 
the  crystal  cases  from  Lyons.  Tliero  is,  at  all 
events,  splendid  promise  in  this  detacliinont 
from  the  general  catalogue, — precious  woods, 
sculptured  and  engraved ; patterns  in  niarque- 
torie  beyond  all  modern  fancy ; damascenings 
priceless  ; illuminated  manuscripts  ; porcelain 
of  all  ages  ; enamelled  lamp-balls,  and  other 
things  precious  beyond  price,  from  ancient 
Borne  to  modern  Venice.  Yet,  even  this  is  only 
half  of  the  East,  Eastern, — with  its  jewelled 
goblets,  lamps,  pipes,  aud  other  trifles,  which 
might  as  well  have  belonged  to  Barbaiy  as  to 
Ispahan  ; it  has  very  little  to  do  with  tho  East, 

' pure  and  simple  ; it  is  African,  and  not  Asiatic. 
Wo  must  regret  that,  in  the  volume  of  the 
catalogue,  as  yet  inchoate,  wliich  is  now  in 
hand,  no  such  distinction  lias  been  marked.^  On 
tho  contrarv,a  strong  superiority  will  be  claimed, 

at  tho  Exhibition,  on  tho  part  of  Arab,  as  con- 
trasted with  genuinely  Asiatic,  arts  and  archi- 
tecture, aud  tbo  distinction  will  include  oven 
jewellery,  and  an  attempt  is  made,  with  somo 
interesting  results,  no  doubt,  to  write  over 
again,  the  history  of  the  turquoise,— “ jewel  of 
warriors,”  and  of  Scripture ; but  into  _ theso 
pages  wo  have  not  6i>aco  to  enter,  albeit  that 
the  temptations  of  tho  uncorrected  catalogue 
are  many.  _ _ 

There  are  to  be  two  spjicially  Asiatic  “ streets 
at  the  E.xhibition — so  cosmopolitan  will  ne  its 
nature, — oue  for  China  and  one  for  Japan.  Wo 
already  find  displayed  in  them  magnificent 
volumes,  imperial  in  their  typographic  splendour, 
noble  engravings  on  wood,  illustrating  the  arts 
and  manners  as  they  flourished  under  old 
dynasties;  exquisite  specimens  of  that  “ whito 
aud  blue”  for  which  a mandarin  in  telerablo 
circumstances  would  generally  give  anything 
less  precious  to  himself  than  his  head;  aud  the 
more  than  a thousand-aud-ono  Oriental  niceties 
which  so  often,  in  our  days,  convert  a Mayfair 
drawing-room  into  an  imitated  Whang-Fo-Fy. 
Tho  traffic  in  this  Oriental  industry,  as  indicated 
in  sundry  notes  appended  to  the  catalogue,  has 
marvellously  ripened  within  tho  last  few  years. 
Tho  rival  Tycoons  themselves  have  become 
traders, — in  Lacquered  chests,  trays,  tables, 
cabinets,  “ whatnots,”  and  every  kind  of_  amal- 
gamation with  mother-of-pearl,  porcelain,  tor- 
toise-shell, ivory,  wood- work,  and  paper ; and 
the  items  of  this  Oriental  Exhibition  vnll  occupy 
more  than  a hundred  pages  of  the  Parisian  cata- 
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logue.  There  are,  indeed,  many  items  included 
■which  are  not,  in  any  sense,  of  a frivolous,  or 
even  of  a fanciful,  use.  Many,  indeed,  are  set 
down  at  prices  almost  grotesque  in  their  extra- 
vagance ; but  these,  in  nearly  all  cases,  are,  it 
■would  seem,  examples  of  the  native,  and,  in  fact, 
inimitable,  lacquer — little  tables  costing  500Z. 

ieach ; chairs  of  nut-wood,  valuable  alone  on 
account  of  their  exquisite  workmanship ; small 
fireside  benches,  wrought  with  fables  h-om  the 
mythological  forests  of  the  interior;  and  so 
' forth.  But  the  fragment  of  catalogue  for  the 
\ 1st  of  May,  1878,  does  not  conduct  us  alone  into 
; the  far  islands  and  continents  of  Asia.  We  shall 

I next  stop  in  Persia,  whence,  as  the  enumeration 
promises,  a splendid  display  will  come  : cotton 
and  linen  fabrics,  such  as  have  never  been  sur- 
passed,— porcelains,  arabesques,  rose-bordered 

1“  marguerites,”  geometrical  carpets,  and  .those 
inimitable  rugs,  of  which  even  the  poets  of 
Persia  sing,  saying, — “ Who  puts  a foot  upon 
them  is  lost.”  Here  will  bo — for  we  have  not 
jj  seen  them,  as  yet,  only  their  designation  in  the 
h catalogue — velvets  of  that  magic  tint  which,  to 
■ the  eye,  varies  from  scarlet  to  blue  or  black ; 
curtains  of  intolerably  variegated  hues,  from 
Ispahan  ; ‘‘  prints  ” whence  the  hand  has  erased 
I every  trace  of  machine- work ; carved  chests,  book- 
;■  bindings,  mirrors,  arabesques,  and  lacquers,  all 
ij  bearing  the  bloom  of  that  iucompai’ahle  varnish 
i*  which  was  a secret  in  the  days  of  Chardin,  and  is 
i a secret  still.  The  way  is  now  pointed  towards 
I Turkey,  always  supei'b  in  its  display  of  slippers 
j and  pipes,  rose  essences  and  seraglio  pastilles  ; 
|)  Turkey,  never  failing  in  its  ajjpreciation  of 
i colour,  though  dead  to  all  ideas  of  form ; Turkey, 
i educated  in  the  one  art  by  the  influence  of  the 
I Sun,  and  ignorant  of  the  other  because  it  has 
i smoked  its  own  imagination  out  of  shape,  and 
||  confounded  the  outlines  of  a minaret  -with  those 
I;  of  a tobacco-howl.  We  can  promise  the  “visitors 
'i  of  1S78  a rich  exhibition  of  both  varieties, — 

: cnsluoiiB,  collections  of  arms,  marbles  intended 
I to  be  let  into  the  thickness  of  walls, — quite  a 
; modem  fashion  for  the  East, — and,  as  we  feel 
! rather  anxious  to  see,  the  divan  or  smoking  seat 
I converted,  Temple  fashion,  into  a bedstead,  which 
I suggests,  indeed,  a broad  advance  in  civilisation. 

! This  is  rather  European  than  Eastern,  however, 

I and  is  voi’y  delicately  alluded  to  in  the  bit  of 
li  mutilated  catalogue  which  it  is  our  privilege  to 
ij  possess.  Let  us  pass  on,  hopefully,  to  specimens 
j of  transparent  Albanian  silk,  linen,  and  cotton, 

1 delicate  as  gauze,  yet  strong  as  cloth, — cheap  or 
I dear  to  suit  the  conditions  of  every  class, — 

' “ tissues  light  as  vapour,”  the  compiler  assures 
j us  ; golden  belts  from  Tripoli  j red  necklets  from 
! Aleppo  5 horrible  imitations  of  the  Gobelins 
j tape.stry  ; to  all  of  which  the  promoters  of  the 
! Oriental  department  iu  the  forthcoming  Paris 
I Exhibition  are  pledged.  They  jjresent,  more- 
• over,  lists  of  Oriental  cups,  coffers,  works  in  jade 
" and  crystal,  golden  arabesques,  incrustations  of 
ij  ruby  and  emerald  and  Indian  ornaments,  -without 
ij  which,  it  may  he  presumed,  no  such  exhibition, 
li  international  or  not,  would  be  complete.  There 
[j  ■will  be  the  average  number  of  models,  more  or 
I less  magnificent,  from  Amritsii-,  Ahmodabad, 

[I  Beejapur,  and  elsewhere,  but  the  interest  in 
ij  these  will  be  small  in  comparison  with  that 
I excited  by  the  modem  wealth  of  the  East  as  it 
li  will  bo  illustrated  iu  these  collections,  and 
i especially  by  those  wonders  of  decorative  art,  the 
ij  mysteries  of  which  possibly,  though  lost  to  Asia, 
i may  have  been  recovered  by  Europe.  Their 
i results,  at  any  rate,  abound, — in  ceramics,  in 
I bronze,  ia  crystals,  in  shawl  fabrics  and  house- 
J hold  art  patterns,  for  which  the  rest  of  the 
I world  has  no  compai-isou,  and  can  find  none, 
j But,  amid  the  whole  profusion  of  Eastern 
! invention  and  beauty,  if  we  closely  look  at  the 
indications  of  the  catalogue,  and  the  titles  of 
i the  exhibiting  firms,  we  shall  find  that  a good 
I deal  of  Eastern  art  preparing  for  May  next  is 
1 European  in  origin,  and  Oriental  only  in  the 
1 most  mimetic  sense. 

I ■ 

New  Town-liall  at  Annan. — On  the  22nd 
ult.  the  new  Town -hall,  which  has  been  in  course 
of  erection  during  tbo  last  two  years,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  R.  Smith,  arcliitect,  Glasgow, 
was  opened.  The  building  is  in  the  Scotch 
Baronial  style,  and  the  material  used  is  red 
sandstone.  There  is  a tower  105  ft.  high,  iu 
which  there  are  a clock  and  bells.  There  ai-e 
numerous  rooms  in  the  building  for  tlie  use  of 
the  town  clerk,  magistrates,  witnesses,  A'c.  Tlie 
I principal  hall  measures  45  ft.  by  25  ft.  The 
I building  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  Town- 
I hall,  and  has  cost  upwards  of  3,000?. 


METROPOLIS  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUILDING  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL,  1878. 

This  Bill,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
appears  to  have  been  framed  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  erection  of  buildings 
iu  close  proximity  to  roads  and  passages;  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  protection  to  the  public 
who  frequent  theatres  and  music-halls ; for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  pollution  of  sites  and 
the  foundations  of  now  buildings,  of  improving 
the  character  of  building  consbmcfcion  generally, 
and  also  iu  order  to  make  more  adequate  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  the  payment  of  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Board  in  relation  to  dangerous 
structures.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that 
the  Bill  proposes  to  considerably  strengthen  the 
powers  of  the  Board ; but  some  of  the  powers 
it  proposes  to  accord  are  of  such  a character  as 
to  appear  neither  more  nor  less  than  a suggested 
transfer  of  authority,  which  should  be  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  an  Imperial  Legislatui-o,  to  a 
Metropolitan  Parliament. 

The  first  provisions  of  this  suggested  Act 
touch  upon  what  has  come  to  be  called  the 
alignment  of  a street  or  highway;  and  thereby 
the  frontwall  or  the  frontage  of  no  new  buildings, 
erected  in  an  old  street,  can  he  placed  at  less 
than  a certain  distance  from  tbo  centre  of  that 
same  street.  If  the  street  is  used  for  carriage 
traffic  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the 
alignment  is  prescribed  to  be  20  ft. ; if  only  a 
footway,  10  ft.  But  the  Board  reserve  the  right 
to  “ consent  to  the  construction,  formation,  or 
extension  of  any  house,  building,  forecourt,  or 
space,  at  a distance  less  than  the  prescribed 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  roadway.”  It 
is  further  proposed  that  no  stx’eet  or  passage, 
used  for  foot  traffic  only,  whether  before  or 
after  the  passing  of  tho  Amended  Act,  shall  be 
used  for  carriage  traffic  unless  the  space  between 
the  alignment  of  the  houses,  on  each  side,  be 
widened  to  tlie  full  width  of  40  ft.,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board. 

The  powers  asked  for  by  the  Board  to  requu*e 
the  proprietors  of  theatres  and  certain  music- 
halls,  ia  certain  cases,  to  remedy  structural 
defects,  can  only  be  submitted  to  public  appre- 
ciation in  the  language  of  the  Bill,  abbreviated 
as  much  as  wc  dare  : thus,  whenever  it  appears 
to  the  Board  that  any  licensed  building  kept 
open  for  dancing,  music,  or  other  public  enter- 
tainment, and  capable  of  accommodating  more 
than  fifty  persons  at  one  time,  is  so  defective  in 
structure  that  special  danger  from  fire  may 
result  to  the  public  frequenting  tho  same,  then 
the  Board  may,  if  such  structural  defects  can 
be  remedied  at  a moderate  expenditure,  require 
the  owner  to  make  such  alterations  within  a 
reasonable  time,  which  shall  bo  specified  in  an 
official  notice.  But  the  owner  may,  within  four- 
teen days  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice,  serve 
a counter  notice  of  appeal  upon  tho  Board.  In 
that  case  the  appeal  will  bo  referred  to  an  arbi- 
trator appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  at 
the  request  of  either  the  Board  or  the  appellant. 
The  Board  propose  also  to  make  regulations 
respecting  theatres  and  music-halls,  aud  to  print 
them  with  the  date  thereof.  After  the  making 
of  such  regulations,  to  bo  afterwards  amended 
and  altered,  at  any  date,  no  person  shall  keep 
open  a place  of  public  resort,  such  as  a theatre 
or  music-hall,  unless  tho  Board  have  gi-anted 
him  a certificate  under  their  seal. 

The  Board  propose  to  make  such  bye-laws  as 
they  deem  expedient  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing matters : — 

1.  The  foundations  of  new  buildings ; the 
sites  of  houses,  and  other  buildings  to  be  erected 
after  the  passing  of  the  amended  Act ; and  the 
mode  in  which  snch  foundations  shall  be  made 
or  such  sites  shall  be  excavated  and  filled  up. 
These  hye-laws  would  have  reference  to  sta- 
bility, the  prevention  of  fires,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  health. 

2.  Tho  description  and  quality  of  wall  con- 
struction  authorised  by  section  12  of  the  present 
Building  Act. 

3.  The  powers  and  duties  of  district  surveyors 
in  relation  to  the  above  matters;  for  their 
guidance  in  such  matters;  and  for  tho  fees  to 
be  paid  to  them  in  respect  to  new  bye-laws,  and 
to  duties  imposed  ujicn  them  by  the  new  and 
amended  Act. 

The  Board  are  also  to  make  such  bye-laws  as 
they  think  fit  -with  regard  to  the  deposit  of  the 
plans  and  sections  of  intended  buildings ; with 
regard  to  inspection  by  the  district  surveyor  or 
any  officer  of  the  Board;  and  with  regard  to  the 
alteration  or  pulling  down  of  any  new  building 


erected  in  contravention  of  their  bye-laws. 
Moreover,  all  the  provisions  contained  in  sec- 
tions  202  and  203  of  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment Act  now  in  force  referring  to  bye-laws 
made  by  the  Board  are  to  apply  to  any  new  bye  • 
laws  made  under  the  authority  of  the  suggested 
and  amended  Act  of  1878  ; the  Board,  be  it  weU 
nndorstood,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to 
dispense  with  the  observance  of  any  hye-law. 

The  Bill  proposes  to  amend  section  74  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  now  in  force  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  dangerous  structures. 
Where  any  structure  is  sold  by  tho  Board  in 
manner  prescribed  by  that  section,  the  purchaser 
may  immediately  enter  upon  the  land  which 
holds  tho  dangerous  structure  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  latter;  and  when  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  are  insufficient  to  repay  the  Board  the 
amount  of  the  expenses  incurred,  the  Board  may 
sell  the  land  upon  which  the  dangerous  struc- 
ture stood.  The  Bill  also  extends  the  power  of 
the  Board  with  regard  to  the  inspection,  by 
officers  of  tho  Board,  of  theatres,  music-halls, 
buildings,  and  other  works.  Power  ia  also  pro- 
posed to  be  givon  to  the  owners  of  houses  to 
enter  them  in  order  to  comply  with  notices 
served  by  the  Board.  The  owner  may,  after 
giving  seven  days’  notice  in  writing  to  the  occu- 
pier of  a house,  and  on  production  of  the  notice 
of  the  Board,  enter  and  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary therein  ; and  any  person  refusing  to  admit 
him  or  to  afford  him  reasonable  assistance  will 
incur  for  each  offence  a penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds. 

We  have  said  that  the  Board  propose  to  make 
bye-laws  with  respect  to  certain  matters  con- 
tained in  the  three  paragraphs  we  have  reduced 
and  printed  above.  They  also  propose  to  dis- 
pense with  the  observance  of  any  bye-law  when 
they  think  fit.  They  also  propose,  whenever 
they  may  deem  it  expedient,  to  “ alter,  vary,  and 
amend  such  bye-laws.”  Further,  with  respect 
to  new  theatres  and  new  music-halls,  they  pro- 
pose to  make  regulations,  aud  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  may  deem  expedient,  to  “ alter,  vary, 
and  amend  such  regulations.”  Now  the  public 
attention  must  bo  seriously  directed  to  these 
portions  of  the  Bill;  for  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  are  about  actually  to  ask  Parliament 
to  give  them  tho  power  to  make  legal  whatever 
illegality  they  may  bo  pleased,  or  they  may  be 
forced,  to  commit.  Aud  this  absolute  power  is 
to  bo  given,  not  to  an  individual  upon  whom  the 
metropolitan  ratepayers  can  lay  responsibility, 
but  to  a soulless,  bodiless  Board  elected  by  the 
vestries  aud,  as  it  has  boon  shown  in  our  columns 
in  the  matter  of  the  “ National  ” Opera-house, 
to  a Board,  as  (virtually  irresponsible  to  publio 
indignation  as  they  are  careless  of  public 
opinion.* 

It  is  perfectly  consistent  that  owners,  archi- 
tects, aud  builders  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  houses,  theatres,  and  other  buildings,  should 
be  subjected  to  laws  and  regulations,  the  terms 
of  which  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and,  through  the  Press,  to  the  public;  hut  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to  laws  and  regulations 
made  in  the  dark,  and  which,  in  tho  dark,  may 
be  altered  aud  amended  at  pleasure,  is  a new 
phase  of  constitutional  enactment.  Even  pre- 
suming that  the  bye-laws,  framed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  concerning  new  houses,  were 
technically  perfect  and  equitably  just, — that 
tho  regulations  concerning  theatres  and  music- 
halls  were  effective  and  popular, — owners,  archi- 
tects, aud  builders  could  never  be  certaiu,  from 
one  week’s  end  to  another,  that  such  byelaws 
aud  regulations  still  composed  the  law  of 
the  land.  To  permit  the  metropolis,  looking 
at  the  matter  as  if  the  metropolis  were 
really  represented  by  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
to  make  bye-laws  according  to  its  o^vn  sweet 
will,  is  to  controvert  the  possible  unification  and 
reform  contemplated  by  tho  Local  Government 
Board.  Such  an  example,  set  by  London  out- 
side the  City  precincts,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
institution  of  those  General  Building  Regula- 
tions which  many  men,  who  understand  the 
matter  better  than  the  metropolitan  vestries  or 
their  representatives  can  understand  it,  have 
recently  advocated  in  different  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Furthermore,  there  are  archi- 
tects and  builders  who  are  members  of  vestries 
and  of  the  Board ; as  framers  of  bye-laws, 
regulations,  aud  other  details  of  legislative 
enactment,  they  will  become  both  judge  and 
interested  party  in  particular  cases.  Observe, 
a bye-law  ■will,  of  coarse,  refer  to  concrete 

• 8eo  " The ‘Natioual’  Opera-house, the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  the  Public,"  in  the  Suilder  of  the 
6th  of  October,  1877. 
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foundations,  but  ono  of  tho  judges  who  happens 
to  be  engaged  as  architect  of  a new  building 
thinks  the  site  so  good  and  firm  that  concrete 
will  be  uunecessarj;  ho  consults  his  brother 
judges,  and  the  byo-law  is  not  enforced,  or 
another  bye-law  is  made  to  suit  such  a case. 
Again,  a bye-law  will  doubtless  refer  to  fire- 
resisting  floors  or  horizontal  party-floors,  but  an 
owner,  who  knows  a member  of  the  Board,  will 
explain  that  he  does  not  intend  to  inhabit  the 
house  ho  is  about  to  build, — that  he  has  no 
objection  to  run  the  risk  of  nightly  destruc- 
tion,— and  that  2 in.  deal  joists  would  suit 
him  better  than  fire-resisting  concrete.  Tlie 
member  of  tho  Board  consult.?  his  brother  legis- 
lators, and  they  consent  to  the  non-observance 
of  the  bye-law,  more  particularly  because  the 
gentleman  is  a lessee  of  the  Board,  and  paid  a 
heavy  premium  to  an  original  lessee  who  has 
departed,  for  the  inostimablo  privilege.  Further- 
more, an  owner  whose  architect  and  whose 
builder  lay  their  foundations  in  accordance  with 
ono  bye-law  may  find  on  the  visit,  a month 
afterwards,  of  the  district  surveyor,  that  another 
and  opposite  or  a more  complete  regulation 
applies  to  the  subject  of  foundations. 

Wo  can  conceive  nothing  more  likely  to  encou- 
rage jobbery  and  con-uption  than  to  give  a Vestry 
Parliament  the  power  to  make  the  law  it  was 
originally  authorised  simply  to  enforce.  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  Bill  is  deficient  in  details  which 
have  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  a Bnildiog 
Act.  It  does  not  propose  to  give  a district  sur- 
veyor the  power,  or  compel  him  to  discharge 
the  duty,  of — for  instance — preventing  such  an 
accident  as  that  which  lately  happened  in  the 
Haymarket.  A district  surveyor’s  rosponsi- 
bilities  are  minimised  by  tho  terms  of  tho  Acts 
now  in  force  ; the  suggested  Act  does  not  increase 
them  in  such  a way  as  to  afford  that  defence  to 
tho  public  which  may  bo  reasonably  demanded, 
and  which  seems  iirgently  required. 


CARPENTERS’  HALL,  LONDON  WALL. 

In  our  present  number  we  give  a view  and 
plans  of  the  principal  floors  of  the  new  hall  now 
ill  course  of  erection  at  the  junction  of  London- 
wall  and  Throgmorton-avenne  for  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Carpenters,  from  tho  design?,  and 
under  tho  superintendence,  of  Mr.  W.  Willmer 
Pocock,  architect.  The  building  occupies  part 
of  the  site  of  tho  old  hall,  which,  after  being  for 
many  years  past,  mainly  in  the  occupation  of 
Messrs.  Waterlow,  the  well-known  printers,  has 
now  been  partially  demolished.  The  new  build- 
ing, as  will  bo  seen,  is  nearly  square  on  plan,  and 
it  is  entered  from  Tbrogmorton-avenue, — a new 
and  convenient  thoroughfare  which  has  been 
made  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Carpenters’  and 
Drapers’  Companies  from  London-wall  into 
Throgmortou-street,  passing  into  tho  latter 
street  by  an  archway  adjoining  Drapers’  Hall. 
The  manner  in  which  the  space  is  divided  on 
tho  two  principal  floors  will  be  seen  from  the 
plans.  We  give  the  dimensions  of  the  prin- 
cipal  apartments.  Taking  first  the  ground- 
floor,  the  court-room  measures  42  ft.  by  26  ft.  by 
18  ft.  high  in  the  clear.  The  court  luncheon- 
room  is  28  ft.  by  24  ft.  by  18  ft.  high.  Tho  en- 
trance-hall  is  3 ft.  above  the  level  of  Tlurog- 
morton-avenue,  being  approached  by  six  steps, 
each  having  arise  of  6 in.  On  the  level  of  this 
entrance-hall,  and  entered  from  it,  will  be  the 
clerks’  ofiices,  waiting-rooms,  4c.  Over  these 
offices,  and  between  them  and  the  floor  of  the 
livery-hall  above,  will  be  a mezzanine,  containing 
rooms  for  the  storage  of  china  and  glass  and 
other  appurtenances  of  the  dinner-table.  What  is 
called  the  “ back  hall  ” ascends  by  six  additional 
steps  to  a height  of  3 ft.  above  tho  entrance- 
ball,  and  as  the  court-room  and  the  court  lun- 
cheon-room are  entered  from  this  “ back  hall,” 
it  follows  that  these  rooms  are  6 ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  pavement  in  Throgmortou-avenue.  The  first 
floor  is  principally  occupied  by  the  large  or  livery 
hall,  76  ft.  long,  38  ft.  wide,  and  36  ft.  high, 
being  one  of  the  largest  livery  halls  in  London. 
Adjoining  the  livery  hall,  and  entered  from  it  at 
one  end  as  well  as  from  the  staircase-landing,  is 
the  di-awing-room,  42  ft.  by  30  ft.,  having  a 
coved  ceiling.  Descending  to  the  basement,  we 
enter  the  kitchen,  38  ft.  long,  26  ft.  wide,  and 
20  ft.  high,  the  floor  being  about  14  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  street  pavement.  Adjoining  are  the 
scullery  and  other  offices.  Tho  kitchen  is 
capable  of  cooking  for  250  persons  at  once.  The 
architect  has  sought  to  prevent  the  smell  of  the 
kitchen  from  rising  to  the  ball  and  other  parts 
of  the  building  by  devising  a number  of  large 


flues  in  the  thickness  of  the  chimney-breast,  and 
opening  into  the  kitchen  near  the  ceiling.  These 
flues,  tho  air  in  which  will  be  rarefied  by  the  heat 
of  tho  kitchen  and  other  chimneys,  will,  Mr. 
Pocock  hopes  and  believes,  extractnot  only  all  the 
smells  from  the  kitchen,  but  will  cause  the  kitchen 
to  draw  into  it  from  down  the  staircase,  a strong 
current  of  air, — thu.s  reversing  tho  usual  pro- 
cess. A lift  is  provided,  but  this,  wo  understand, 
will  not  be  used  for  carrying  up  the  dinner, — 
only  for  sending  down  the  dishes  after  they  liave 
been  on  the  table,  together  with  glass  and  china. 
Tho  diuncr  will  be  passed  up,  in  tho  usual  way, 
from  hand  to  baud,  by  a numerous  retinue  of  sor- 
vauts  stationed  on  tho  staircase  from  the  kitchen 
upwards, — it  being  found  that  this  method  is 
much  more  expeditious  than  tho  use  of  a lift. 
Beneath  the  clerk’s  office  is  a strong-room  of 
somewhat  jicculiar  construction,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  company’s  record,?  aud  papers  from 
destruction  by  fire. 

The  view  which  we  give  herewith  renders  any 
description  of  tho  fai/ades  unnecessary.  The 
material  used  for  tho  whole  of  tho  exterior  is  PoxT- 
land  stone,  The  coupled  and  detached  columns 
in  the  entrauco-liall  and  back  ball  will  bo  of 
scagliola  porjihyry.  The  pi'incipal  staircase  is 
of  stone.  The  fioux's  are  not  of  iroix  aud  con- 
crete, nor  ai*e  they  ail  of  any  professedly  ” fii’c- 
proof  ” construction,  the  oi'dinaiy  joists  and 
floorboards  being  adopted, — li  in.  battens  being 
used  for  the  floors  of  livery-hall  and  other  of  tho 
principal  apai'tmeuts  in  tho  building,  covered 
with  i in.  or  § in.  pitch-piuo  laid  in  narrow 
widths.  Where  ” lii-eproofiug”  is  attempted, 
it  is  by  brick  arches  and  ])iers,  or  concrete 
and  timber,  in  preference  to  iron  supports. 
The  roof  will  bo  covered  with  Bangor  slates. 
Tho  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  August 
1st,  1876,  as  reported  in  the  Builder  at  the  time,* 
but  tho  woi’ka  have  been  greatly  intciTuptcd 
during  the  past  six  or  eight  mouths  owing  to  the 
masons’  strike.  Mi-.  Brass  is  the  builder,  the 
amount  of  tho  jii-escnt  contract  being  just 
under  29,000?.,  but  this  sum  does  not  incliulo 
all  the  iuterual  finishing  aud  embellishment. 
Mr.  Parsons  is  tho  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  is  the  gencx-al  foreman. 

Tho  members  of  tbo  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  visited  the 
building  on  Saturday  afternoou  last,  when  Mr. 
Pocock  was  kind  enough  to  conduct  them  over 
tho  works.  Tho  visitors  wore  also  gi-eatly 
indebted  to  the  coai'tesy  of  Mi*.  Parsons  in 
affording  information. 

Although,  in  years  long  gone  by,  wo  have 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  tho  history  of  the  Cai-- 
pcntci-s’  Company,  a few  histoi-ical  notes  will  be 
of  interest  at  tho  present  time.  Mr.  E.  B.Jupp, 
in  his  interesting  history  of  tho  guild, t says  that 
the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  company  is  a 
matter  of  much  uncertainty.  As  it  was  not  one 
of  the  eighteen  amerced  by  Henry  II.  as  adulte- 
rine, it  may  be  infex-red  that  it  was  not  then  in 
existence,  or  that  it  was  ali-eady  invested  with  ^ 
legal  sanction;  but  we  have  no  certain  evidence 
in  support  of  either  .supposition.  Maitland, 
writing  in  1739,  terms  it  an  “ ancient  frater- 
nity,” and  assigns  as  the  date  of  its  incorpora- 
tion, 7th  July,  1344  (17  Edward  HI.).  Stow, 
on  the  other  baud,  a much  higher  authority,  who 
wrote  ill  1598,  gives  7th  July,  17  Edward  IV. 
(1477)  as  the  date  of  tho  first  charter.  The 
company  cei-tainly  possess  a charter  of  the  latter 
date,  and  as  both  writers  agree  in  the  day  of  tho 
month  and  the  year  of  the  reign,  it  is  evident 
that  unless  there  were  two  charters  granted  to 
tho  company,  each  bearing  date  7th  July  in  tbo 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  an  Edward, 
Maitland  must  bo  in  error,  aud  that  the  charter 
to  which  ho  refers  as  having  been  granted  by 
Edwai-d  III.  was  in  i-eality  that  of  Edward  I V. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  date  of  tho  incorpo- 
ration, tho  existence  of  the  guild  prior  to 
Edward  IV.’s  reign  is,  according  to  Mr.  Jupp, 
indisputable.  Edward  IV.’s  charter  was  granted 
at  the  instance  of  “ the  freemen  of  the 
Mystery  of  Carpentry  of  our  City  of  London  ” 
to  “ Peter  bailie,  john  White,  and  Andrew 
essex,  Fx’eemen  of  the  Mystery  of  Carpentry 
of  our  City  of  London,”  showing  the  exist- 
ence of  freemen  of  the  guild  prior  to  that 
time  ; and,  indeed,  a distinct  notice  of  the  guild 
as  existing  in  tbo  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  (1421-2)  is  to  be  found  in  a book 
belonging  to  the  Browers’  Com] mny ; J while 

• Vol.  xxiv.,  p.  77(>. 

+ “An  Historicul  Account  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Carpenters  of  the  City  of  London."  By  Edward  Basil 
Jupp.  Clerk  of  the  Company.  London,  1843. 

t Brewers'  Company  : Court  Minutes  from  1418  to  1440, 
folio  2, 


Stow,  in  giving  tbo  date  of  tbo  Carpenters’ 
incorporation,  acquaints  us  that  the  society  was 
one  of  ancient  standing.  It  also  appears  fi-om  re- 
cords in  the  possession  of  the  Carpenters’  Com- 
pany,  that  in  1428  the  site  of  the  hall,  which  is 
now  partially  demolished,  was  let  on  lease  by 
Roger  Joi'dan,  the  Prior  of  tho  Hospital  of  St. 
Mary  without  Bisliopsgate,  commonly  called 
St.  Mary  Spital,  to  “ Richard  Aas,  Peter 
Sextein,  and  Richard  Punchon,  citizens  and 
carpenters  of  Loudon,”  for  a term  of  ninety- 
eight  years,  at  the  rent  of  20s.  The  fee-simple 
was  subsequently  acquired.  W’itliin  a year  after 
the  date  of  the  lease  the  “Great  Hall”  was 
built,  and  the  lease  assigned  to  twenty-nine 
members  of  the  company.  As  the  Account 
Book  does  not  commence  till  1438,  there  ai-e  no 
particulars  of  tho  expenses  of  thc.se  buildings  ; 
but  Mr.  Jupp  gives  a number  of  entries  x-clating 
to  repairs  mado  dui-ing  the  years  1441-1489. 
The  company  possess  no  record,  however,  from 
the  seventh  to  tho  twenty-fourth  year  of  tho 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1515-1532).  This,  says 
Mr.  Jupp,  leaves  us  in  uncertainty  whether  the 
original  hall  is  still  * standing,  or  whether  a 
new  hall  may  not  have  been  erected  dxxring  tho 
interval, — though  thei-c  is  nothing  in  subsequent 
entries  to  favour  the  latter  conjecture. 

In  1438  the  guild  was  exercising  the  usual 
functions  of  a trade  mystery,  and  the  bcfoi-e- 
mentioned  Richard  Punchon,  with  William 
Crofton  and  Thomas  Covcnti-y,  were  its  wax-dons. 
Tho  earlie.st  direct  mention  wo  find  of  the  Car- 
penters’ Company  is,  however,  as  before  stated, 
1421,  and  it  is  then  spoken  of  as  a craft  of  no 
recent  foi-mation  ; while  the  very  nature  of  the 
trade  induces  the  conviction  that  an  association 
for  its  protection  must  have  had  a far  earlier 
origin.  The  City  Records  show  that  at  least  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.’s  reign 
(1271)  two  mastor-cai-peutcrs,  and  tbo  same 
number  of  mastei--masonp,  wci-e  sworn  as  officers 
to  perform  certain  duties  with  reference  to 
buildings  aud  walls  and  tbo  boundaries  of  land 
in  the  City, — duties  evidently  of  much  the  same 
nature  as  those  confided  to  a similar  number  of 
membei-8  of  these  two  comi)auies  up  till  within 
about  a century  and  a half  ago. 

The  records  of  the  company,  though  surpassed 
iu  antiquity  by  those  of  some  few  others,  the 
Grocers’,  for  example,  yet  present  a tolei-ably 
unbroken  series  fi-om  tlio  seventeenth  year  of 
Henry  VI.  The  Groat  Fix-e  of  London,  by  which 
tho  books  of  so  many  other  companies  were 
destroyed,  fortunately  stayed  its  ravages  before 
reaching  Carpenters’  Hall. 

The  oi-igmal  roof  of  the  great  hall  was 
(according  to  Malcolm)  originally  of  oak.  lb  is 
uncertain  when  this  was  x-enioved,  but  in  its 
place  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  until  lately  existing 
was  put  up  in  1671.t  The  entrance-ball  and 
princijuil  staii-cnso  leading  to  the  court-rooms 
were  erected  about  the  year  1780,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  "William  Jupp,  grandfather  of  the 
late  clei-k,  Mr.  E.  B.  Jupp.  The  entrance- 
ball  is  richly  decoi-ated  iu  basso-relievo,  with 
emblematic  figui-cs  and  implements  used  in  car- 
pentry, curiously  and  effectively  grouped,  and 
with  heads  of  Vitruvius,  Palladio,  Inigo  Jones, 
aud  Wi-en,  de.signcd  by  Bacon.  Tho  old  ai-chway, 
forming  the  entrance  from  the  street,  was  also 
built  by  Mr.  William  Jupp,  aud  was  surmounted 
by  a head  of  Inigo  Jones,  likewise  the  work  of 
Bacon.J 

An  account  of  tho  intex-ual  decorations  of  the 
old  hall,  before  referred  to,  written  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Fairholt,  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Archreological  Association  for  Januax-y,  1846. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that  amongst 
recent  Ma.stex-s  of  tbo  Company  have  been 
Alderman  Sir  James  Clai-ke  La^vrenco  and  bis 
bi-otlier,  Aldei-man  William  LawTence,  of  the 
well-kuou-n  building  firm  of  Lawrence  & Sous. 


Valuation. — Mr.  William  Eve,  of  Union- 
coui-t,  Old  Broad-street,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  guardians  of  the  North  Aylesford  Union  to 
value  the  whole  of  tho  property  in  tho  fifteen 
parishes  comprising  that  union. 

* Thfttia,  in  1848,  the  datejof  Mr.  Jupp’e  book, 
t During  the  progress  of  some  repairs  in  1846,  some 
iuterestiDg  paintings  were  discovered  on  this  ceiling. 
Drawings  of  them,  made  by  Mr.  William  Wright,  a mi*m- 
ber  of  the  Institute  of  British  Arebiteota,  were  presented 
thirty  years  ago  to  tho  Institnte,  by  Mr.  Wiliiatn  Fuller 
Pocock,  M.I.B.A.,  the  father  of  the  architect  of  the  new 
hal],  and  about  that  time  Master  of  tbe  Company, 
t This  head  has  been  utilised  by  Mr.  Pocock  in  the  new 
ball  as  a keystone  for  tbe  central  window-bead  on  the 
eround-lioor  of  the  London-wall  fa9ttde.  With  Inigo 
Jones,  however,  the  company  claims  no  oonnexion.  Inigo, 
according  to  general  report,  was  a member  of  the  Joiners* 
Company. 
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GEOEGE  OEUIKSHANK. 

The  death  of  this  excellent  man,  and,  in  his 
own  way,  unique  artist,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  a word  of  cordial  recognition,  in 
these  columns,  of  his  long  life-work.  Born  in 
1704,  Cruiksbank  lived  an  active  and  energetic 
life  5 and  remarkably  long  for  an  artist,  one  may 
say  ; for  the  artist  temperament  seldom  is  com- 
bined with  that  calm  habit  of  mind  and  well- 
balanced  physiquo  which  are  the  usual  con- 
ditions of  exceptional  longevity.  He  himself 
would  have  attributed  his  hale  and  lengthened 
old  age  to  the  abstinence  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  Shakapeare, — 

" Fnr  that  io  youth  I never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liqnors  to  my  blood," 
for  his  adherence  to  teetotalism,  and  absolute 
belief  in  the  necessity  and  efficacy,  in  regard  to 
health  and  murals,  of  a water  regimen,  were 
notorious;  nor  do  we,  though  not  marching 
under  his  banner  in  this  respect,  tako  a word  of 
exception  to  his  faith.  Perhaps  we  may  suggest 
that  the  real  philosophy  of  the  case  is,  that 
those  systems  which  are  so  happily  and  strongly 
constituted  as  never  to  feel  the  need  of  extra 
stimulant,  are  also  those  which  arc  best  calcu- 
lated to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
battle  of  life ; and  that  hence  may  arise  the 
apparent  argument  in  favour  of  total  abstinence 
sometimes  adduced  by  long-lived  water-drinkers; 
though  we  suspect,  if  it  came  to  a matter  of 
statistics,  there  are  just  as  many  facts  the  other 
way.  However  that  may  be,  George  Cruik- 
sbank had  a principle,  and  acted  resolutely  up 
to  it  I and  it  is  this  which  has  given  an  addi- 
tional interest  to  his  life  and  works,  and  to  the 
consideration  of  his  place  in  art.  As  an  artist, 
his  reputation  might  be  open  to  no  little  ques- 
tion and  criticism;  but  he  was  something  more 
than  an  artist. 

Like  BO  many  other  men  who  have  made  their 
mark  in  the  world,  Cruikshank  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  hereditary  character  of  genius,  for 
his  father  was  a caricaturist,  and  the  boy  first 
came  into  notice,  and  bad  the  bent  of  his  labours 
fixed,  by  his  youtliful  attempts  in  imitation  of 
his  father  attracting  the  attention  of  a publisher, 
who  commissioned  him  to  illustrate  some  publi- 
cations, chiefly  for  children.  He  subsequently 
obtained  admission  as  an  Academy  student, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  ho  made  much 
or  systematic  use  of  the  opportuuities  of  drawing 
there.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  illus- 
trating two  periodical  publications  called  The 
Sco’irge  and  The  Meteor, — titles  which  i-emind  us 
of  the  change  of  times  since  he  began  his  work.* 
Among  other  early  works  was  " Life  in  London," 
a series  of  designs  intended  to  represent  the 
dangers  which  befell  the  youth  bent  on  “ seeing 
life,”  and  which  were,  wo  are  told,  so  misunder- 
stood by  the  person  who  contributed  the  literary 
portion  of  the  moralising,  that  Cruikshank 
threw  it  up  in  disgust,  and  left  his  brother 
Eobert  to  finish  the  designs.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  in  this  early  period  ho  was  emphatically  a 
moralist  in  design,  rather  than  an  artist  pure 
and  simple ; and  it  may  bo  said  that  in  his  later 
career  he  seldom  deserted  morality  for  art, 
except  for  pure  playfulness — for  the  illustration 
of  suck  things  as  the  fairy-tales  of  "Puss  in 
Boots,”  ‘‘Jackand  the  Beanstalk,”  and  other  such 
delightful  vagaries,  which  ho  illustrated  with 
the  wit  of  a man  and  the  simplicity  of  a child. 
The  designs  for  “ Oliver  Twist,"  which  are  more 
serious  in  character,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  done  at  least  as  much  with  a moral  as  with 
au  artistic  cud. 

Probably  we  may  rightly  consider  that 
the  central  productions  of  his  life  were  the 
two  in  which  ho  embodied,  witb  such  in- 
tensity, his  convictions  as  to  the  effects  of 

drink  as  the  great  social  curse  of  the  day, 

" The  Worship  of  Bacchus,”  and  " The  Bottle.” 
In  the  former  desi^  the  satirist  is  universal 
and  unsparing  in  his  attack ; in  the  centre  we 
see  placed  on  high  the  deluding  aesthetic  ideal 
of  Bacchus  as  the  brilliant  beautiful  god,  much 
as  Lough  imagined  him  in  his  noble  statue  of 
” Comus  ” ; but  even  in  the  marble  group  which 
thus  forms  the  centre  of  the  whole,  the  sub- 
ordinate figures  show  the  animal  element  evoked 
by  drink,  in  the  grotesque-headed  forms  which 
recline  beside  the  principal  figure,  and  the  goat 
which  forms  an  ill-omened  “supporter”  to  one 
of  them.  And  in  the  multiplied  human  groups 
beneath  the  satire  becomes  terribly  earnest; 
the  soldier  and  sailor  undergoing  torture  on  either 

• One  thinks  of  G^oldsmitb,— 

“ The  one  writes  the  SnarUr,  the  other  the  Scourge  j 
Borne  think  he  wntea  Cinna,— he  owns  to  Panurge," 


side  are  backed  by' “the  canteen”  and  “ The 
Jolly  Tar”  tavern;  the  tippling  Churchman  is 
rebuked  by  the  Mahommodan  (a  compliment 
which  we  suspect  very  few  followers  of  the 
Prophet  can  fairly  lay  claim  to)  ; the  wedding 
party  are  far  gone  in  silly  hilarity,  and  the 
guest  who  proposes  the  health  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  has  knocked  his  chair  over,  and  can 
hardly  stand  himself ; and  so  the  pitiless  artist  goes 
on  through  all  grades  of  society,  painting  nothing 
which  is  not,  or  was  not  in  his  day,  hterally  true 
in  itself,  though,  of  course,  when  wo  contem- 
plate it  seriously,  there  is  a manifest  one-sided- 
ness  in  this  view  of  life.  The  series  of  eight 
designs  called  “ The  Bottle  ” superior  to  this  : 
superior  in  drawing,  and  more  serious  and 
pathetic  in  feeling,  and  absolutely  trutliful  as  a 
representation  of  what  frequently  did  and  always 
may  happen,  as  the  result  of  an  undue  indul- 
gence, among  the  lower  orders  especially,  who 
have  still  so  little  check  upon  them  in  the  way 
of  social  stigma  for  this  vice.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one. to  follow  this  series,  from  the  cheer- 
ful, honest  look  of  the  family  party  in  the  first 
scene,  tlirough  their  several  stages  of  misery 
and  degradation,  without  feeling  profoundly 
touched;  the  rather  because,  except  perhaps  in 
the  last  scene  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  the  repre- 
sentation is  not  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
what  is  strictly  probable,  and  in  accordance  with 
our  knowledge  of  life.*  In  the  set  called  “The 
Drunkard’s  Children,”  the  artist  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  probability,  so  far  as  his  dire  history 
is  to  be  considered  as  au  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  drink  only ; the  designs  are  somewhat 
sensational,  and  the  only  one  which  has  both 
ai’tistic  power  and  real  pathos,  that  of  the 
%vretched  woman  throwing  herself  from  the 
bridge,  represents  a catastrophe  too  familiar 
indeed  in  the  darker  annals  of  London  life, 
but  with  which  drink  has  often  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do.  Among  the  designs 
which  have  an  exclusively  moral  end  there  is 
ono  now  hanging  among  the  collection  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium  which  will  hardly  be 
knoviTi  to  or  remembered  by  most  readers  of  the 
present  day,  any  more  than  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  it : this  is  the  design  for  a 
one-pound  Bank  of  England  note,  “ not  to  be 
imitated,”  tho  border  being  formed  at  tho  side 
with  manacles,  and  at  the  top  with  a row  of 
gibbets,  with  men  and  women  hanging  from 
them.  Often  and  often  have  we  heard  our 
much-esteemed  old  friend  relate  how  that  at 
some  very  distant  date  he  saw  a crowd  assem- 
bled in  the  City,  attracted  by  tho  simultaneous 
execution  of  several  wretched  people,  two  of 
them  Avomen,  for  tho  forgery  of  one-pound  Bank 
of  England  notes  ; that  he  went  home,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  drew  this  design,  Avhich  was  en- 
graved by  Hone,  and  created  a great  sensation, 
going  through  a second  edition  the  next  day; 
that  it  made  tho  Bank  people  furious,  and  was 
the  means  of  leading  to  a re-consideration  of  the 
degree  of  criminality  for  Avhich  capital  punish- 
ment should  be  awarded.  It  seems  difficult  to 
believe  true,  as  we  know  it  to  bo,  that  an  inci- 
dent calling  forth  such  a protest  should  have 
occurred  within  the  memory  of  a man  Avho  has 
only  just  died. 

In  regard  to  Cmikshauk’s  genius,  considered 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  there  is  much 
room  for  criticism,  no  doubt,  nor  can  we  pretend 
to  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  about  it  in  tho 
enthusiasm  naturally  aroused  under  the  imme- 
diate circumstances  of  his  loss.  But  there  is 
one  class  of  work  in  which  ho  showed  himself 
an  artist  possessed  of  most  refined  perception 
and  power  of  execution, — we  mean  etching.  Of 
his  coloured  designs  it  is  well  not  to  say  too 
much ; but  his  small  etchings  show  a most 
delicate  and  rare  feeling  for  the  specialities  of 
that  beautiful  branch  of  executive  art.  In  this 
way  few  things  could  be  better  of  their  kind 
than  the  “ Hop-o’-my-Thumb”  illnstrations,  and 
still  better  2>erhaps  are  the  finished  and  delight- 
fully hizarre  designs  for  the  wild  legend  of 
“ The  Han  without  n Shadow.”  An  admirable 
specimen,  too,  is  the  illustration  of  “ Vanity 
Fair  ” for  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  the  rampant 
wickedness  of  which  wo  remember  used  to 
horrify  ns  in  our  childish  period.  It  will  sur- 
prise many  to  find  among  Cniikshank’s  early 
etchings  designs  for  “ Paradise  Lost”  (1827)  in 
a very  serious  and  even  poetic  style ; that  of  the 
rebel  angels  rising  from  the  lake  at  the  call  of 


• It  ie  worth  note  that  this  set  of  designs  called  forth  an 
expression  of  feeling,  in  some  most  ssd  and  serious  lines, 
from  a poet  so  opposite  in  coastitntionaland  artistic  spirit 
as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  among  whose  sonnets  is  one 
“ On  seeing  Croikshank’s  Picture  of  ‘ The  Bottle, ' ” 
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their  leader  is  quite  Miltonic  in  conception.  His 
“ Falstaff,”  in  a set  of  scenes  for“  Henry  IV.”  and 
the  “ Merry  "Wives  of  Windsor,”  is  very  original 
and  quite  unlike  ordinary  conceptions  of  Falstaff 
in  its  geniality  and  refinement ; the  latter  quality 
perhaps  a little  too  marked  for  tho  character, 
but  it  is  good  as  a protest  against  tho  common 
mistake  of  making  “ that  fat  rogue  ” a vulgar 
and  coarso-looking  man.  A peculiar  and  very 
characteristic  piece  of  humour,  with  a certain 
historical  interest  also,  is  that  contrasting  Man- 
chester and  London  “in  1851”;  tho  former 
nothing  but  empty,  silent  streets,  the  latter  a 
moving,  struggling  mass  of  humanity.  In  regard 
to  Cruikshank’s  more  serious  efforts  iu  art,  it 
may  be  recalled,  also,  that  he  occasionally  made 
designs  for  e.vecutiou  in  sculpture  ; and  almost 
tho  last  occasion  on  which  his  name  came 
prominently  before  the  public  was  in  connexion 
Avith  a correspondence  in  the  Times  in  regard  to 
tho  statue  of  Bruce  for  tho  field  of  Baunockbiam, 
Avhich  ho  claimed  to  have  originally  designed, 
and  Avhich  Avas  eventually,  it  was  said,  carried 
out  on  tho  basis  of  his  design,  but  with  devia- 
tions from  the  historical  correctness  of  costomo 
and  incident  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
secure.  Without  undertaking  to  judge  the  case 
on  Avhat  aa'Us  rather  one-sided  evidence,  we  may 
say  that  we  saw  every  reason  to  believe  that  ho 
had  some  just  grouud  of  complaint  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  If  Ave  began  to  speak  of  his  social 
chai'actcristics, — of  those  times,  Avhen  Avith 
Dickens,  Foster,  Jerrold,  Egg,  Peter  Cunning- 
ham, Stone,  Mark  Lemon,  and  others,  ho  came 
before  the  public  as  an  actor  in  aid  of  the  ill- 
conceived  “ Guild  of  Literature,”  it  Avould  bo 
difiicult  to  chock  the  flow  of  memories,  and  im- 
possible to  keep  Avithin  our  limits.  It  must  bo 
left  to  other  bauds.  Farewell!  good,  honest, 
simple  “ George.”  England  has  lost  a man  to 
be  proud  of,  and  wo  have  lost  a friend. 


EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
president,  iu  tho  chair,  the  folloAvdng  neAv  mem. 
bers  were  elected,  viz. : — As  Honorary  Associates: 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powis,  D.C.L. ; tho 
Ven.  Lord  Alwyno  Compton ; and  Mr.  Richard 
Ansdell,  R.A.  As  Associate  : Mr.  W.  T.  Sams. 

The  folloAving  nominations  for  membershii> 
were  read,  viz. : — Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  as  Honorary 
FelloAV* ; the  Right  Hon.  G.  C.  Bentinck  as 
Honorary  Associate  ; Mr.  Henry  Jaiwis,  jun.  (at 
present  an  Associate),  and  Mr.  Thomas  Verity, 
as  FelloAA's ; and  Messrs.  C.  H.  Purdey,  W.  II. 
Harber,  and  A.  G.  Taylor,  as  Associates. 

Tho  Secretary  having  announced  several  dona- 
tions to  the  library,  tho  President  called  atten- 
tion to  tho  efforts  being  made  by  the  Council  to 
obtain  duplicate  copies  of  works  of  general 
interest  and  usefulness,  in  order  to  form  a lend- 
ing library.  Those  efforts  bad  already  been 
attended  AAuth  some  measure  of  success,  but  in 
order  to  render  them  completely  successful  tho 
co-oiieration  of  all  tho  members  of  the  Institute 
was  necessary.  Those  who  had  spare  copies  of 
works  of  general  interest  might  greatly  aid  iu 
the  establishment  of  so  useful  an  adjunct  to  tho 
Institute  as  a lending  library. 

The  Proposed  New  Building  Act. — Tho  Pre- 
sident said  that  the  members  of  the  Institute 
would  bo  interested  in  knoAving  that  tho  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works  were  promoting  a Bill 
in  Parliament  for  the  regulation  of  metropolitan 
building  operations,  probably  with  the  hojie  and 
intent  that  such  regulation  should  be  on  such  a 
basis  that  it  might  eventually  be  extended  to 
the  Avholo  of  the  kingdom,  thus  reconciling  the 
extraordinary  differences  now  existing  iu  the 
requii’ements  of  local  bye-laws.  A copy  of  the 
Bill  had  been  sent  to  the  Institute,  and  the 
Council  bad  appointed  a committee  to  examine 
it  and  report  thereon.  The  proposed  new  Bill 
was  very  short  and  somewhat  summai-y, — far 
more  so  than  on  former  occasions ; and  from  the 
very  trenchant  Avay  in  Avhich  it  dealt  with  the 
subject,  it  would  require  very  careful  examina- 
tion. When  the  committee  had  reported  to  the 
Council,  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  Institute 
to  take  some  iiublio  action  in  the  matter. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal,  1878. — The  President 
said  : I have  now  to  announco  to  you  that  the 
Council,  after  grave  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  a great  many  gentlemen  of  very  great  merit, 

• The  President  Moounced  that  Mr.  Wood,  well  known 
as  the  discoTerer  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  was 
about  to  take  up  his  residence  abroad,  and  therefore  the 
Council  proposed  that  be  be  transferred  from  the  class  of 
Fellows  to  that  of  Honorarj  Fellows. 
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have  come  to  tlio  conclusion  to  recommend  tlic 
Institute  to  award  tlie  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  tlie 
present  year  to  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A. 

The  discussion  then  took  place  on  Mr.  1’ An- 
son’s paper*  on  “The  Architecturo  of  Norway,” 
to  which  wo  may  refer  on  another  occasion. 

Mr.  T.  Brassey,  M.P.,  then  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Rise  and  Rail  of  Wages  in  the  Building 
Trade,”  which  we  print,  p.  129,  ante. 


THE  NEW  TOWN  HALL,  PAISLEY. 

MrssB.s.  Clare  & Co.,  of  the  Anchor  Thread 
Works,  Paisley,  the  representatives  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  A.  Clark,  who  bequeathed  a sum  of 
20,0001.  for  the  erection  of  a local  Town  Hall, 
have  just  made  their  final  decision  in  regard  to 
the  plans  of  the  building.  Until  now  the  plan 
prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Davidson  seems  to  have 
met  with  the  most  favourable  consideration,  but 
this  has  just  been  declined  in  favour  of  that 
submitted  in  the  competition  four  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Lynn,  architect,  Belfast,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  “ Simplicity,”  and  which  was  then 
rejected  solely  on  account  of  the  price  exceed- 
ing the  sum  of  20,0001.,  above  mentioned.  Mr. 
Matheson,  Edinburgh,  whose  assistance  was 
asked,  in  awarding  the  premiums  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Lynn’s  was  the  best  of  all  the 
plans  exhibited,  and  Messrs.  Clark  have  now 
determined  to  set  aside  the  consideration  of 
additional  cost,  which  they  will  defray  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  to  adopt  Mr.  Lynn’s  design, 
not  only  as  the  most  beautiful,  but  as  the  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  town.  The  main 
front  of  the  building  is  to  Abbey-close,  and 
facing  the  venerable  pile  itself.  In  style  the 
new  hall  will  be  in  imitation  of  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Liverpool,  and  wdl  extend  in  front  about 
200  ft.  The  position  of  the  large  hall  will  be 
indicated  in  front  by  a pedimented  portico, 
elevated  on  massive  piers.  At  the  west  end 
the  building  will  be  surmounted  by  an  im- 
posing clock-tower,  ' containing  a peal  of 
bells  similar  to  those  in  the  cathedral  towers 
of  England.  Tho  large  hall,  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  tho  block,  is  130  ft.  long. 
The  space  on  tho  ground-floor,  exclusive  of 
orchestra,  is  about  80  ft.  by  GO  ft.,  and  may  be 
approached  not  only  from  a front  portico,  but 
from  north  and  south  porches.  The  three  front 
or  principal  entrances  open  into  a spacious 
entrance-hall,  with  cloak-rooms  on  either  side, 
and  from  which  access  is  obtained  to  tho  corri- 
dors and  staii'cascs  on  cither  side  of  tho  large 
hall.  Round  three  sides  of  tliis  latter  apart- 
ment will  run  a balcony  about  11  ft.  in  width, 
and  raised  11  ft.  from  the  fioor  level,  to  be 
entered  at  different  points  from  the  upper  cor- 
ridors, and  also  by  separate  staircases  leading 
from  tho  entrance-hall.  A space  on  the  same 
level  as  tho  balcony,  measuring  60  ft.  by  20  ft., 
and  over  the  entrance-hall,  will  be  available  as  a 
promenade,  and  in  fine  weather  could  bo  thrown 
open  to  tho  loggia  of  front  portico.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  2,000  persons  iu  the 
largo  hall,  1,200  being  seated  on  tho  ground 
floor,  400  in  tho  balcony  or  lower  gallery,  and 
400  iu  an  upper  gallery,  with  the  orchestra  and 
promenade  in  addition.  Undcmeaththcorchestra, 
at  tho  west  end  of  the  hall,  is  arranged  a serving- 
room,  to  bo  used  in  connexion  with  public 
dinners,  with  hoists,  &c.,  communicating  with 
tho  kitchen  iu  the  basement  flat.  Another 
feature  in  tho  building  is  the  minor  hall,  which 
will  bo  on  the  north  side  of  the  larger  apartment, 
and  will  he  entered  from  Smithhills-stroet.  Its 
dimensions  arc  53  ft.  by  30  ft.,  including  a plat- 
form 12  ft.  wide,  and  affording  accommodation 
to  about  300  persons.  Tho  I’oading-room  and 
smoking.x*oom,  49  ft.  by  42  ft.,  is  to  bo  placed  on 
tho  south  side  next  the  U.  P.  Church,  and 
entered  from  the  south  portico,  while  the  officer’s 
residence,  which  consists  of  seven  rooms,  is 
placed  at  tho  north-west  angle,  adjoining  the 
bridge  over  tho  river  Cart,  and  has  convenient 
communication  with  all  parts  of  the  building. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  structure  is  40,0001., 
and]  the  site  10,0001.  A portion  of  tho  site  is 
already  being  cleared,  and  orders,  it  is  expected, 
will  bo  placed  in  tho  hands  of  tradesmen  imme- 
diately. Mrs.  Clark,  of  Gateshead,  mother  of 
tho  donor,  has  expressed  her  intention,  we  be- 
lieve, to  place  an  organ  in  the  large  hall  j and  it 
is  proposed  that,  in  an  unoccupied  space  at  the 
north-oast  angle  of  tho  site,  there  shall  be 
erected  a statue  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  A.  Clark, 
thus  balancing  the  statue  of  Wilson,  the  famous 
ornithologist,  iu  the  opposite  angle  of  the  Abbey 
churchyard. 

* See  p.  01,  ante. 


THE  ART  MANUFACTURES  OF  JAPAN. 

O.v  the  30th  ult.,  Dr.  Dresser  read  a paper  at 
tho  Society  of  Arts  on  this  subject,  founded  on 
personal  observation,  which  much  interested  his 
hearers.  We  print  the  more  salient  portions  of  it. 

Nothing  imjxrossed  mo  so  much,  said  the 
lecturer,  as  tho  result  of  my  observations  in 
Japan,  as  the  smallness  of  everything.  Tho 
pottery  of  Owaji  was  large  in  comparison  with 
most  of  the  manufactories  that  I saw,  yet  it 
could  only  turn  out  ono  decorated  tca-service  a 
year.  Generally  speaking,  one  man  constitutes 
the  entire  manufacturing  staff  of  a factory,  or, 
if  he  is  an  old  man,  tho  father  and  son. 

I visited,  while  in  Japan,  sixty-eight  potteries, 
and  the  most  interesting  wares  were  generally 
made  in  tho  following  way  : — In  a lovely  little 
room,  tho  floor  of  which  was  covered  with  mats, 
dwelt  the  potter.  I may  tell  you  that  iu  a 
Japanese  living-room  there  is  not  ono  particle 
of  furniture, — no  chaii’,  no  table,  no  cabinet. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  thick  mats,  each  of 
wliich  is  6 ft.  by  3 ft.  (their  foot  and  their  yard 
are  each  of  tho  same  length  as  ours,  but  the 
inches  are  longer,  as  tliere  are  but  10  in.  to  tho 
foot,  and  every  room  in  Jaixan  is  of  tho  size  of 
a certain  number  of  mats).  Ono  mat  being 
removed  from  the  floor,  a potter’s  wheel  is 
exposed  to  view,  but  tho  wheel  is  of  tho  simplest 
character,  as  it  is  a mero  circular  stono  of  tho 
form  of  a Cheshire  choese,  level  with  the  uu- 
covered  floor,  and  working  on  a vertical  axis 
which  is  fixed  in  a log  of  wood  beneath  the  floor. 
At  ono  side  of  the  wheel  is  a clean  tray  bearing 
a lump  of  clay.  At  tho  other  side  is  another 
tray — often  well  lacquered,  on  which  the  vessels, 
when  shaped,  are  placed.  Tho  operator  now 
kneeling  in  front  of  the  wheel,  and  sitting  more 
or  less  back  on  liis  heels,  sets  tho  disk  in  motion 
by  whipping  it  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers  till 
tho  necessary  speed  is  attained  in  its  rotations. 
Ho  now  places  a piece  of  clay  uixon  the  wheel 
and  gives  to  it  form  in  tho  usual  mauncr, 
stopping  to  whip  the  stone  -whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary that  its  speed  should  be  re-qnickened,  and 
iu  this  w^  he  shapes  his  wares.  Not  un  fre- 
quently the  potter,  after  removing  from  the 
wheel  the  vessel  which  ho  has  formed,  distorts 
its  shape,  substituting  quaintnesa  of  contour 
for  a symmotrical  form,  aud  in  tho  potteiy  dis- 
trict of  Mino  I found  ono  man  who  was  known 
under  tho  cognomen  of  the  funny  man,  as  he 
invariably  gave  to  his  wai’es  eccentricity  of 
character.  Few  in  Japan  can  afford  to  buni 
their  own  -wares,  hcnco  a number  of  potters 
congregate  around  a public  kiln  -where  their 
wares  arc  fired  at  periodical  intervals.  In  many 
cases,  a potter  only  makes  plain  wares,  when  he 
sells  his  productions  to  artists,  who  not  iin- 
frequently  reside  at  groat  distances  from  the 
potteries  (nearly  all  tlio  enamel  blue  ware  is 
painted  in  Tokio  on  vessels  made  in  Seto,  about 
300  miles  distant).  In  this  case  the  artist 
usually  keeps  a stall,  or  little  shop,  and 
paiuta  his  -wares,  and  attends  to  customers,  as 
necessary.  Such  a man  fires  his  o-vra  paintings 
in  a kiln  about  18  in.  high,  aud  15  in.  in  diameter, 
the  kiln  being  circular  and  having  a domed  top. 
Having  painted  a sufficient  number  of  pieces 
the  kiln  is  charged,  and  the  small  charcoal  fire 
by  which  it  is  to  be  heated  is  lighted  ; but  the 
potter  not  only  lights  tho  fire  of  his  kiln,  but  he 
also  lights  his  pipe,  and  tliis  he  recharges  about 
every  tliree  minutes,  for  it  is  very  small ; he 
now  sits,  the  very  picture  of  happiness,  till  his 
■wares  are  fired.  In  this  way  things  are  managed 
iu  Japan,  and  while  there  are  potteries  with 
more  protentiousne.ss  to  be  found  they  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  aud  where  anything  approach, 
ing  European  ideas  has  been  adojited,  excellence 
of  execution  is  replaced  by  slovenliness,  and  the 
desire  for  gain  supplants  love  of  the  work.  Yet 
there  aro  factories  in  which  numbers  of  house- 
hold vessels  arc  made. 

I visited  a town  which  was  devoted  to  tho 
production  of  curious  scarves  aud  fabrics ; and 
formerly  tho  productions  of  this  district  were  of 
the  highest  merit  aud  interest.  Two  pieces  of 
white  silk-crape  aro  taken,  each  of  which  is 
about  three  yards  in  length  and  12  in.  in  width 
(13  in.  is  the  usual  width  of  native  cloths). 
These  two  pieces  of  fabric  are  placed  together 
so  that  one  is  exactly  over  the  other  j thus 
placed  we  will  regard  them  as  forming  one 
double  fabric,  and  will  forget  that  there  are  two 
thicknesses,  for  they  are  both  treated  as  one, 
and  the  two  arc  manipulated  together,  so  as  to 
effect  a"  saving  of  labour.  A small  piece  of 
pointed  stick,  resembling  a common  meat-skewer, 
and  a quantity  of  -waxed  thread,  aro  the  requi- 


sites  of  the  process.  From  below  a small  portion 
of  the  fabric  is  pressed  upwards  on  the  point  of 
tho  skewer  into  the  form  of  a little  cone  of,  say, 
half  an  inch  in  height, — a cone  which  is  kept  iu 
form  by  tho  waxed  string  being  wrapped  around 
it  j the  skewer  is  now  withdrawn  and  removed 
about  half  an  inch  from  this  little  tuft,  when  it 
is  employed  to  raise  a second  cone,  which  in  its 
turn  is  wrapped  round  by  tho  waxod  thread. 
This  formation  of  little  tufts  is  repeated  till  the 
entire  fabric  is  covered  with  them,  -vi'hen  it  is 
ready  for  dyeing.  Thus  prepared,  the  fabric  is 
taken  to  a dyo-vat  (a  vat  which  in  this  case 
generally  contains  scarlet  or  pink  colouring 
matter),  and  here  it  is  dipped.  Tbe  action  of 
tho  dye  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  colour  to 
the  cloth  and  to  shrink  it : hence,  where  tho 
dye  has  come  in  contact  with  tho  crapo  a shrink- 
ing  has  taken  place,  thus  permanent  conical 
eminences  are  fonned.  The  waxed  thread  is 
now  removed,  each  littlo  tuft  being  unwound, 
and  not  only  has  a curious  fabric  been  formed, 
'\vith  a surface  consisting  of  conical  eminences, 
but  also  a fabric  which  is  variegated  in  colour, 
for  whore  tho  wax  thread  was  in  contact  with 
tho  crape  tho  dye  could  not  act  upon  it ; thus,  by 
tho  ono  operation  a fabric  is  produced  both 
variegated  and  of  a rich  coarsely-granulated 
character.  These  scaiwes  wore,  when  single, 
worth  about  11.  sterling  each.  They  were  then 
such  as  any  lady  in  tho  land  might  covet  j but 
to  ourselves  in  part,  and  BtUl  more  to  tho 
Americans,  attaches  the  blame  of  bringing  com- 
parative ruin  ti)  tho  town  whore  they  were 
made,  and  of  destroying  a lovely  manufacture. 
“ I will  give  you  18s.  each  for  them.”  “ I will 
give  you  15s.”  “ I will  give  you  12s.,”  aud  so 

on.  This  is  what  the  consecutive  foreign  mei’- 
cliants  said,  till  the  last  gave  about  3d.  Let  mo 
show  you  what  this  lovely  manufacture  lias 
degenerated  to  j and  these  miserable  fabrics 
aro  the  best  that  can  now  be  procured  at  the 
town  whore  once  only  beautiful  objects  were 
made. 

We  talk  of  tho  degeneracy  of  Japane.se 
manufactures,  hut  who  is  tho  cause  of  this 
sad  falling  off  in  tho  quality  of  their  pro- 
ductions ? And  wo  wonder  whether  Japan 
can  now  produce  what  it  did  prior  to  tho  ov'cr- 
throw  of  Shogoon’s  rule.  I am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  Japanese  arts  arc  not  yet  lost,  and  that 
Japaneao  love  of  tho  beautiful  has  not  been 
stifled,  for  in  all  cases  where  I offered  remune- 
i-ative  prices  I got  tho  old  thing  with  its  bouutios 
aud  strange  merits.  But  as  we  arc  thus  destroy- 
ing the  beautiful  arts  of  a people  saturated  with 
tho  refinements  which  spring  only  from  an  old 
civilisation,  can  wo  wonder  at  that  dislike  to  the 
foreigner  which  permeates  so  much  of  Japaueso 
society  ? I do  not ; and  were  I a Japanese  I 
should  hate  tho  foreigner  with  a sincere  aud  un- 
mitigated  hatred. 

This  process  of  tieing  tho  cloth  into  knots  is 
used  as  a means  of  placing  a spot,  or  curious 
pattern  on  fabrics,  not  only  in  Japan,  but  also 
in  India,  and  the  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs 
which  were  in  common  uso  by  gentlemou  about 
thirty  years  since  wore  spotted  in  this  way. 
Hero  is  a specimen  from  India  showing  tho 
nature  of  tho  process. 

While  speaking  of  fabrics,  lot  mo  try  to 
describe  to  you  vaidous  processes  which  I wit- 
nessed in  ono  of  tho  largest  print-producing 
establishments  in  Japan;  aud  what  struck  me 
as  remarkable  here  was  that  most  processes  con- 
sisted  in  the  combination  of  hand-work  and  of 
mechanical  methods.  First,  I saw  blocks  which 
worked  iu  pairs  : tho  one  was  simply  a hea\’y 
piece  of  wood  with  a perfectly  smooth  surface, 
the  other  had  tho  pattern  which  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  cloth  cut  into  it ; thus  tho  figured  block 
had  tbe  pattern  wrought  iu  intaglio  upon  it. 
From  the  deeper  portions  of  the  intaglio  figure 
holes  were  bored  through  tho  block  to  its  outer 
surface,  where  they  were  enlarged  into  fnnnol- 
shaped  tubes.  In  order  that  the  fabric  bo 
figui’od,  it  is  stretched  over  the  plain  block, 
which  has  its  smooth  side  upwards.  Upon  tliia 
lower  block  the  figured  block  is  inverted,  bonce 
the  fabric  lies  between  the  smooth  surface  of 
tho  plain  block  and  tho  figured  sui’faco  of  tho 
upper  block.  Pressure  is  now  employed  so  as  to 
bring  the  surfaces  of  tho  two  blocks  as  near  to 
each  other  as  possible,  and  a dye  is  poured  down 
the  funnel-shaped  holes  and  thus  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  fabric  wherever  the  block  is 
engi-aved.  When  the  fabric  has  become  satu- 
rated with  tbe  dye  tho  blocks,  while  still  in  close 
contact,  are  inverted,  so  that  the  sm'plus  dye  is 
poured  off,  aud  tho  fabric  has  received  its 
pattern;  for  the  pressure  has  been  sufficient  to 
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prevent  tbe  “running”  of  tlie  dyes,  and  thus 
the  disfigurement  of  the  fabric,  "tt'c,  in  our 
o%vn  calico-print  works,  employ  a process  similar 
to  this.  The  next  process  was  that  of  placing  a 
pattern  upon  the  cloth  by  simply  stencilling  the 
pattern  instead  of  pi-inting  it,  the  stencil-plates 
being  formed  of  paper  rendered  non-absorbent 
by  oil  or  some  similar  body,  probably  by 
Japanese  lacquer.  But  of  this  process  there 
are  two  methods,  for  in  certain  cases  the  pattern 
is  stencilled  in  the  ordinary  manner,  a dye  being 
used  as  wo  use  paint ; in  the  other  a “ resist  ” is 
stencilled  on  the  cloth,  and  the  entire  fabric  is 
afterwards  immersed  in  the  dye-vat,  when  it 
becomes  dyed  in  every  part  save  that  which  was 
jirotected  by  the  “resist.”  “Eesist”  maybe 
starch  or  gum,  or  any  material  that  will  cover 
up  the  surface  of  the  cloth  and  prevent  a dye- 
stuff from  coming  in  contact  with  it.  Another 
process  consists  in  reversing  the  common  opera- 
tion of  stencilling;  thus  in  ordinary  cases  if  we 
wished  to  stencil  a leaf  in  red  upon  a white 
ground,  wo  should  cut  from  a sheet  of  paper  a 
leaf  of  the  shape  desired  when  we  should  have 
a hole  in  the  paper  from  which  wo  cut  it.  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  leaf  cut  out.  In  this  case, 
we  should  use  the  sheet  of  paper  from  which 
the  leaf  had  been  cut,  and  by  dabbing  our  red 
coloar  through  this  hole  should  get  a copy  of 
the  leaf  in  red.  But  the  method  to  which  I now 
wish  to  draw  your  attention  consists  in  nsing 
the  Icaf-like  bit  of  paper  which  has  been  cut 
from  the  sheet,  and  j)lncing  it  on  the  cloth,  and 
spreading  over  it,  and  that  portion  of  tho  cloth 
which  snrrouuds  it,  by  the  agency  of  a sort  cif 
trowel,  a paste-Hko  “ resist.”  This  done,  tho 
leaf-shaped  piece  of  paper  is  picked  up  from 
the  fabric,  together  with  that  portion  of  the 
resist  that  covers  it,  by  tho  agency  of  a point 
or  pin,  and  thus  the  fabric  is  left  exposed  where 
the  paper  leaf  was.  As  many  leaves  as  are 
desired  are  placed  over  the  fabric,  aud  the  whole 
is  covered  with  res’st ; the  various  leaves  are 
now  picked  out  and  removed,  and  upon  the 
resist  becoming  dry,  the  fabric  is  immersed  in  a 
dye,  when  tho  exposed  parts, — the  leave.'’, — 
acquire  a colour,  say  red.  This  opei'ation  beiug 
completed,  the  resist  is  removed  from  the  cloth 
by  the  action  of  water,  and  we  have  red  leaves 

on  a white  ground 

Shall  we  now  visit  the  metal-workers,  and  see 
how  they  conduct  their  manufactures  'i  fur  what 
we  shall  here  see  is  as  remarkable  as  the  means 
by  which  fabrics  arc  figured.  This  kettle  is 
characteristic  of  what  is  in  general  use  in  Japan. 
I sincerely  wish  that  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
kettles  in  general  use  in  England.  It  is  an 
object  of  pleasant  form  which  is  covered  with 
conical  protrusions  having  a geometrical  arrange- 
ment. "While  the  eminences  by  which  the 
heating  surface  is  so  ingeniously  increased  arc 
very  numerous,  and  while  they  are  so  accurately 
disposed  upon  the  surface  that  we  can  scarcely 
detect  tho  slightest  displacement  of  any  one  dot, 
they  are  yet  the  result  of  hand-labour.  A hollow 
mould  which  is  to  give  form  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  kettle  is  made  of  sand,  hut  it  is  yet 
smooth,  and  has  been  shaped  on  a block  of  wood 
of  the  required  form.  The  mould-maker  now 
takes  a small  bar  of  iron,  about  3 in.  in  length, 
with  an  end  so  formed  as  to  represent  exactly 
one  of  the  eminences  which  he  wishes  to  have 
on  the  side  of  tho  kettle.  AVith  this  he  makes 
depressions  in  the  mould  which  ha.s  up  to  this 
time  been  smooth ; and  the  positions  of  the 
depressions  which  he  makes,  and  the  degree  of 
their  depth  (depressions  which,  when  the  pot 
is  cast,  will  become  eminences)  he  determines 
by  eye,  without  the  aid  of  any  measurements 
whatever.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  Japanese 
bronzes,  and  even  iron  pots,  with  flowers,  or 
birds,  or  a dragon  in  almost  full  relief  upon 
them.  The  casting  of  such  objects  by  us  would 
be  accomplished  by  “ piece  moulds,”  and  casting 
by  piece  moulds  is  always  expensive ; but  the 
Japanese  will  cast  a chrysanthemum,  with  its 
numerous  juxtaposed  petals,  as  perfectly  as  a 
more  simple  ornament,  and  such  a casting  no 
piece-mould  could  enable  ns  to  produce.  What- 
ever is  to  be  cast  is  modelled  in  wax  : if  a 
flower  is  to  protrude  in  almost  full  relief  from 
the  sides  of  a pot.  it  is  first  modelled  in  wax. 
It  is  then  attached  to  a wooden  block  of  simple 
form,  such  as  would,  if  the  wax  flower  were  not 
attached  to  it,  drop  from  the  sand  were  it  used 
for  the  formation  of  a mould.  The  model,  con- 
sisting partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  wax,  being 
ready  is  carcfvlly  brushed  over  with  a pulp 
formed  of  sat«3y  clay.  AVhen  this  is  dry,  a 
second  coating  is  givc%i  of  a pulp  containing 
more  sand,  and  perhaps  a third  and  a fourth. 


"When  these  are  diy  sand  is  piled  up  around  the 
mass  and  pressed  into  the  interstices  between 
the  parts,  but  these  are  already  largely  filled  by 
the  previous  apjilieations  of  semi-fluid  matter. 
Wheu  sufficient  sand  has  been  pressed  around 
the  model  to  form  a solid  mould  the  mass  is 
taken  to  a sort  of  kiln  ormuffie  and  is  there  ex- 
posed to  a degree  of  heat  suflicieut  to  melt  out 
all  tho  wax,  which  first  becomes  absorbed  by 
the  sand,  and  then  dissipated  as  gas  from  the 
mould.  Tho  wax  of  which  I am  speaking  is  not 
wax  simply,  but  a mixture  of  wax  and  resin. 
The  mould  is  nowprepared,  but  I didnot  sec  tho 
actual  casting.  One  of  the  largest  bronze  manu- 
facturers iu  Tokio  kindly  offered  to  give  up  a day 
in  order  to  show  me  the  entire  process,  but  I 
was,  unfortunately,  so  cccupicd,  that  I could  not 
avail  myself  of  his  kindness.  I was,  however, 
told  that  tho  moulds  were  warmed  before  the 
casting  was  made,  so  that  the  metal  might  not 
be  chilled  while  ruuning  along  the  smaller 
channels  of  the  mould  ; and  this  I think  very 
likely,  but  as  all  my  information  had  to  be 
gathered  through  interpreters  great  difficulties 
were  experienced,  for  in  some  instances  excel- 
lent interpreters  do  not  happen  to  know  tho 
technical  terms  which  belong  to  special  trades 
and  mauufactures. 

I cannot  close  without  making  one  remark, 
which  is  this, — that  while  tho  art  processes  of 
Japan  are  such  as  to  render  the  production  of 
quautity  impossible,  if  excellence  is  to  be 
attained,  they  yet  secure  the  highest  degree  of 
art  merit.  1 have  watched  the  poor  artisan 
labouring  at  his  work  with  an  eamc.stness  aud 
love  such  as  I never  beheld  out  of  Japan,  and 
the  very  features  of  the  workmen  testify  to 
their  happiness,  and  to  the  love  with  which 
they  perform  their  painstaking  labour.  No 
tbcught  of  gain  ajipears  to  enter  their  minds, 
and  no  touch  is  spared  which  will  make  the 
work  more  lovely;  this  is  how  tho  beautiful 
works  which  we  delight  to  look  upon  are  pro- 
duced. They  are  works  bom  of  loving  labour; 
they  are  the  children  of  happy  contented  men, 
who  love  their  labour  as  they  love  their  lives,  and 
who,  separated  from  tho  former,  would  part 
with  the  latter.  How  different  are  these  from 
our  workmen  ! The  one  supremely  happy,  the 
other  always  unhappy;  for  he  who  seeks  to  do 
the  least  work  possible  for  the  largest  amount ' 
of  gain  can  never  know  peace  : the  one  perfectly  j 
contented  with  the  simjdest  of  fare,  the  other  1 
always  craving  after  more  while  yet  well  fed.  ] 
If  our  workmen  could  but  see  the  dear  old  men 
of  Japan  engaged  in  their  various  handicrafts  I 
they  could  not  fail  to  learn  that  happiness  is  not  I 
found  in  short  hours  and  high  pay,  but  in  the  I 
love  of  our  work.  And  this  is  the  reward  which 
these  poor  men  receive — perfect  happiness ! 
Tho  Japanese  handicraftsman,  owing  to  his  hap-  I 
piness,  content,  and  skill,  have  the  fricDclslnp 
and  patronage  of  the  lords  of  tho  land  (the  \ 
Daimios),  who  will  converse  with  them  and 
receive  them  at  their  palaces,  whilst  no  merely 
moneyed  man — even  the  richest  of  merchants — ' 
has  any  status  in  Japanese  society ; but  we 
must  ever  remember  that  through  Lis  virtues  | 
the  workman  has  made  himself  worthy  of  tho 
friendship  of  his  lord,  and  a fitting  companion  , 
for  him.  I 

A discussion  having  ensued,  I 

Dr.  Dresser,  in  reply,  said  with  respect  to  the  ^ 
wages  question,  he  had  found  it  very  difficult  to 
get  any  information,  though  he  had  been  espe- 
cially requested  to  inquire  into  it  by  Jlr. 
ilounsey,  the  first  secretary  of  the  legation. 
A man  made  a piece  of  work  and  sold  it  for  a 
certain  sum,  but  as  he  might  sjiend  a week  over 
one  and  five  weeks  over  another,  according  as  ho 
felt  inspired,  it  was  very  difficult  to  ascertain  his 
average  earnings.  He  could  only  say  this,  that 
Messrs.  Loudos  had  ordered  a service  of  silver, 
consisting  of  teapot,  sugar-basin,  and  milk-jog, 
which  was  to  bo  made  by  the  very  best  work- 
men, and  their  collective  labour  amounted  to 
1,600  days,  yet  the  retail  price  in  London  was 
only  3001.  That  was  the  only  data  he  could 
give  on  the  subject.  It  was  quite  true  that  one 
of  the  Ciinard  steamers  was  to  be  fitted  with 
woodwork  from  Japan  ; and,  more  curious  still, 
it  was  found  to  pay  to  import  bricks  from  Japan 
to  England.  The  Jajtanese  possessed  no  me- 
chanical advantage  over  us,  rather  the  reverse  ; 
but  there  conid  be  no  doubt  that  labour  was 
much  cheaper.  With  regard  to  the  quantities,  it 
did  not  matter  whether  you  had  a machine 
which  made  thousands  of  articles,  or  thousauds 
of  individuals  who  made  one  each.  He  had 
seen  a largo  village — almost  a town — entirely 
engaged  in  manufacturing  umbrellas,  and  tho 


entire  country  round  was  dotted  with  them,  put 
out  to  dry,  like  mushrooms.  Sometimes,  again, 
yon  saw  little  forests  of  dolls’  heads.  All  these 
things  were  made  in  cottages,  not  in  factories. 
They  were  all,  however,  common  things.  What 
he  said  was,  that  Japan  could  not  produce  quan- 
tities if  excellence  was  to  bo  achieved.  Mr. 
Pare  doubted  whether  Japan  could  produce 
work  as  good  as  formerly,  but  ho  was  quite 
sure  it  could,  though  not  in  large  quantities. 
Mr.  Pare  had  not  yet  seen  them,  but  it  was  only 
eight  months  since  he  left  Japan,  and  it  would 
be  a year  or  rivo  before  the  first  piece  would 
arrive.  In  twenty  or  thirty  years  there  might 
bo  several.  He  perfectly  concurred  in  tho 
remarks  of  Mr.  Wallis,  who  had  had  great  expe- 
rience in  these  matters,  for  it  was  quite  true 
that  tho  Japanese  workman  did  think  through 
the  material  which  ho  employed. 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE. 

SiK, — I have  no  wish  to  express  one  word 
calculated  to  prolong  tho  wretched  strike  now 
going  on.  I have,  however,  not  the  least  hope 
of  convincing  any  union  leader  or  delegate  by 
my  arguments,  or  of  sbortemiig  the  contest  one 
jot.  This  must  wear  out ; for  so  long  as  ISs. 
per  week  can  be  paid  to  men  on  strike,  I daro 
predict  that  it  never  will  end.  There  will,  how- 
ever, iu  the  long  run,  be  a sad  weedy  lot  on  tlio 
strike  list, — men  to  whom  ISs.  per  week  is  about 
as  much  as  they  are  worth,  and  who  would  con- 
sequently strike  to"  the  end  of  their  lives.  I 
wonder  the  best  men  do  not  see  this.  A strike 
is  of  no  benefit  to  good  men,  but  an  unmitigated 
evil,  and  sore  tax.  To  strive  to  make  all  men 
equal  may  be  compared  to  handicapping  a living 
man  with  a dead  one.  Unionism  seeks  to 
equalise  wages,  aud  settle  the  amount  to  be  paid 
per  day.  It  seeks  to  limit  the  time  a roan  shall 
labour  within  each  twenty-four  hours.  It 
determiues  to  limit  apprentices.  It  absolutely 
forbids  piece-work  and  over-time.  It  aims  at 
making  its  laws  and  regulations  general,  aud 
would  fain  emesh  all  labour  in  one  Lugo  net. 
Capital  is  to  bo  nil;  labour  is  to  be  lord  of  all. 
Able  men  have  dreamed  such  dreams, — have 
striven  to  level  mankind ; but  have  ruinously 
failed.  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  have  been 
the  watchwords  of  a great  nation,  aud  a Govern- 
ment  has  run  its  course  bearing  this  motto. 
Liberty  was,  however,  found  to  be  circumscribed 
within  very  narrow  limits ; cquahty  was  ouc  mau 
as  good  as  another,  “and  bettor” ; frateroity  was 
interpreted  to  mean  “ Do  as  I say,  or  take  the 
consequences.”  The  guillotine  was  a great  ally 
of  fraternity,  as  it  settled,  at  one  stroke,  all 
differences  in  friendships  and  opinions. 

Our  modern  union  presidents  and  delegates 
cannot  publicly,  as  in  the  French  revolutionary 
time,  chop  heads  off,  but  they  aim  at  doing 
something  nearly  as  bad  ; they  will,  if  they  can, 
prevent  a man  earning  his  living  by  his  trade 
outside  the  circle  of  their  doniiuiou  ; and  this, 
with  their  will,  is  to  he  effective,  so  far  as  the 
special  trade  is  concerned.  Nay,  they  will,  also, 
if  possible,  go  beyond  one  trade  and  sweep  in 
tho  whole  labouring  population.  At  this  moment 
there  is  throughout  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial world  a general  foreboding  of  evil  as  to 
the  effects  anticipated  from  trade  unionism. 
Capital  sliiinks  from  the  ordeal  of  repeated 
trade -union  contests,  aud  must  ultimately 
decline  to  enter  the  lists,  as  cajiital  cannot  con- 
sent to  use  similar  weapons  of  offence  to  those 
resorted  to  by  tho  worst  members  of  trade- 
unions  when  on  strike,  who  entice  men  by  drink, 
aud  then,  Lady  Macbeth  like,  drug  their  victim’s 
cup : who  prowl  about  tho  works  they  have 
refused  to  work  at,  to  kidnap  the  timid,  and,  by 
threats,  frighten  them  into  leaving,  and  then  at 
their  lodges  boast  as  to  how  many  men  they 
have  sent  away.  A trade  union  registers  its 
members,  and  if  there  is  a strike  pickets  tho 
work  struck  against,  to  prevent  any  man  taking 
up  the  labour  at  that  place  which  the  union 
has  put  under  its  ban;  but  it  also  strives  to 
prevent  the  man  turned  out  from  working  at  his 
trade  iu  any  other  place,  excepting  under  imion 
regulations,  and  the  weekly  contribution  from  his 
wages  is  demanded  to  prolong  the  strike  until 
the  master  makes  an  unconditional  surrender. 
A master  turns  a man  off,  but  he  does  not, 
as  a rule,  vindictively  follow  him  from  place  to 
place  to  shut  him  out  of  other  work,  which 
unions  do. 

It  is  this  dreadful  far-reaching  tyranny 
which  makes  trade-unionism  so  abominable,  so 
to  bo  repudiated ; and,  by  the  good  and  think- 
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ing  moil  who  are  the  victims,  bo  dreaded. 
The  men  who  are  acting  as  presidents,  secre- 
taries, and  delegates  are,  for  the  most  part, 
pufEod  up  witli  their  position.  They  have  the 
gil't  of  ready-speaking,  and  can  spout  fluently 
on  the  advantages  to  bo  derived  from  their 
union,  but  have  no  perception  of  the  difference 
betwixt  union  for  sensible  and  beneficial  pur- 
poses, and  ruinous  unionism,  which  aims  to 
mako  equal  that  which  nature  has  made 
unequal,  aud  strive.s,  Procrustes  like,  to  make 
all  men  fit  the  union  standard  beds. 

With  resiiect  to  the  Law  Courts  sti'iko  for 
limitation  of  hours  and  equality  of  pay,  I will 
state  why  this  is  practically  impossible  : except- 
ing the  worst  blunderer  and  most  incompetent 
man  is  to  bo  the  standard.  Gothic  masonry  is  the 
test  of  a good  mason.  Out  of  100  ordinary 
masons  there  may  not  be  25  good  aud  efficient 
Cfothic  workmen ; and  bo  much  better  is  the 
good  man  than  the  blunderer,  that  he  will  do  in 
one  week — working  similar  hours  and  on  similar 
work, — three  times  as  much  and  three  times 
better  than  the  blunderer.  ITow,  theu,  in-fair- 
ness, either  on  behalf  of  himself  or  on  behalf  of 
the  public,  is  a master  to  bo  dictated  to  and 
told  that  time  and  wages  sliall  be  equal  ? Trade- 
union  loaders  must  have  imported  this  equality 
dictum,  a.s  it  cannot  be  the  true  growth  of 
intelligent  working  Englishmen. 

But  -what  will  inevitably  bo  the  upshot  of 
successful  Unionism  ? Diminution  of  trade  in 
every  possible  -way.  Architects  will  leavo 
moiildcd  stonework  out  of  their  designs,  or 
cement  and  terra-cotta  will  take  the  place  of 
stone  at  half  the  cost.  Machinery  to  work 
stone  will  be  introduced,  aud  the  trade  of  a 
stonemason  will  become  a thing  of  tho  past. 
Portland  cement,  at  this  momeut,  can  be  cast 
into  any  sort  of  moulded  form,  or  into  any  plain 
a.shlar  form,  which  shall  look  as  good  as  the 
best  Portland  atone,  and  be  stronger,  and  Avear 
longer.  Portland  and  other  similar  cements 
are  being  so  used,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
Belgium,  Ilolland,  France,  aud  Germany.  If 
the  Law  Courts  had  to  be  again  contracted  for, 
it  would  be  practicable  to  substitute  cemeut  or 
Ransome’s  patent  material  for  stone,  and  to  do 
Avithout  stonemasons.  Trade  unions  demand 
non-intei-feronce : they  must  bo  the  supreme 
arbiters  and  masters.  Men  must  Avork  aud 
earn  as  they  dictate,  and  masters  must  obey ; 
so  that  freedom  must  begin  and  end  in  the 
Lodge  of  tlie  Union.  There  must  be  no  outside 
interference  against  the  secret  laws,  rales,  and 
orders  ; but  the  Iuav  alloAvs  picketing.  Tho  laAV 
in  tills  is  most  unfair.  If  freedom  means  any- 
thing, it  should  mean  that  if  ono  man  will  not 
Avork,  another  may.  At  all  events,  it  ought  to 
mean  this  ; and  Avhen  a strike  has  cleai'ed  the 
men  from  any  piece  of  Avork,  tho  master  onght 
to  be  free  to  bring  in,  /tiiidrance,  other 

men,  cither  from  Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  Japan, 
or  China.  A trade  union  cannot  be  allowed  to 
have  a monopoly  of  labour,  as  there  ought  to  be 
free  trade  in  labour  as  there  is  in  corn,  sugar, 
tea,  and  coffee. 

Let  trade-union  presidents,  delegates,  and 
members  leaaTi  this  very  simple  lesson.  Z. 


Sir,  — I notice  that  “A  Master  Mason” 
alhides,  in  your  issue  of  tho  2nd  inst.,  to  my 
query  as  to  whether  the  strike  has  ended,  seeing 
tliat  by  evidence  given  in  court,  it  has  ju.st  been 
stated  on  good  authority  that  plenty  of  masons 
may  readily  be  procured  in  London  at  prices 
varying  from  4d.  to  9d.  an  hour.  And  I notice, 
too,  that  he  fails  to  ausAver  that  question  j but 
instead  gives  to  tho  A\-orld  tho  fact  that  he  has 
looked  into  the  “ Loudon  Directory,”  — and 
looked  in  vain, — for  my  name.  Hence  he  con- 
cludes I cannot  know  anything  about  the 
matter  at  issue.  If  he  had  looked  for  the  names 
of  Messr.s.  Bull  & Sons,  Avho  are  building  the 
Law  Courts,  he  aa'ouUI  not  have  found  theirs 
there  either  j and  he  ought  surely  to  realise 
that  people  really  do  exist  in  the  world  although 
their  names  do  not  happen  to  appear  in  that 
Avonderful  compilation  of  nomenclature, — the 
“London  Directory.”  It  is  just  possible  that 
this  deliberate  closing  of  eyes  to  real  facts 
may  be  productive  one  day  of  real  difficulty  and 
loss.  With  the  JeAvs  Canaan  was  the  Avorkl. 
^et,  ill  the  end,  that  country  was  laid  bare  by 
the  despised  Gentiles.  Rome,  too,  had  its  world  ; 
but  the  barbarous  Goths  came  at  length,  and 
tho  strength  of  Rome  Avas  told  as  a tale  of  the 
past.  Aud  so,  if  Loudon  begins  to  tlunk  itself  all 
the  AA'orld,  a day  may  come  when  it  will  find  out 
its  mistake,  and  realise  bitterly  that  other  places 
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and  other  people  can  do,  almost  as  well,  all  that 
she  prides  herself  upon. 

1 do  not  think  any  one  could  a.ssort  that 
the  best  masomy  in  England  is  to  be  found  in 
London;  and  even  if  it  be  so,  Bradfoi’d  and 
Leeds,  Manclioster  and  Liverpool,  as  avcII  as 
other  towns  I could  mention,  run  her  a very  close 
race.  Further  than  this,  the  finest  workmen  in 
London,  it  is  aa'oII  knOAA’n,  are  not  natives  of  the 
place,  hut  are  countrymen.  A bom  Londoner, 
as  a rule,  is  hut  a poor  tool.  It  is  the  Yorkshire- 
man  or  the  Scotsman  who,  having  a good  country 
training  behind  him,  quickly  picks  up  town  ex- 
perience, and  heats  cA-ery  one,  after  due  resi- 
dence in  London.  I say  this,  perhaps,  to  my 
OAA'U  disadvantage,  seeing  that  I was  horn  and 
bred  in  the  metropolis  myself  ; but  it  is,  never- 
theless, a positiA-o  fact. 

I do  not  advocate  a low  rate  of  remuneration. 
It  is  knoAvn  that  I pay  a higher  rate  of  wages 
than  any  one  in  the  city  in  Avhich  I reside,  and 
the  practical  result  i.s  that  I have  the  best  men. 
But  I do  not  biud  myself  to  pay  men,  be  they 
masons  or  carvers,  joiners  or  labourers,  just 
what  they  choose  to  ask,  or  all  at  one  regulation 
price.  Such  a proceeding  would  be  suicidal  in 
the  extreme,  slifliug  effectually  all  efforts  at 
advancemeut  either  on  tho  part  of  those  I cm- 
ploy  or  myself ; and  further  than  this,  I can 
say  that  out  of  fifty  men,  I do  not  think  I have 
a dozen  belonging  to  unions  ; Avhilst  those  who 
do  are,  Avith  one  or  two  exceptions,  anything 
but  the  highest  class  men ; yet,  if  it  Avere  pos- 
sible, many  unions  would  equalise  the  Avages. 
Here  is  an  illustration : — A month  or  two  ago  a 
Avorkman  came  into  the  office,  and  said  ho  must 
have  a farthing  an  hour  more.  I replied  that  I 
could  not  afford  it : that  I Avas  already  paying 
him  a farthing  an  hour  higher  money  than  that 
set  doAA*n  by  the  Union,  and  I thought  he  ought 
to  be  satisfied.  “Aud  so  I am,  sii»,”  he  retorted, 
“ I never  AA-as  paid  so  much  iu  my  life  before  ; 
but  tho  rest  are  getting  nioi*e  than  I,  and,  you 
seo,  aro  making  it  hot  for  me,  because  I’m 
Avorking  under  their  money.”  I promised  to  see 
into  it  on  the  folIoAving  Saturday,  and  so  I did, 
for  my  cashier  gave  each  and  sundry  his  “ back- 
day,”  with  tho  intimation,  hoAvever,  that  they 
could  start  again  at  tho  union  scale, — i.e.,  a 
halfpenny  an  hour  less  than  they  wore  previously 
having.  Tho  result  Avas  tliat  the  shop  Avas 
empty  for  a week,  aud  then  filled  again  at  the 
loAA'er  rate. 

Further  than  this,  I cannot  think  of  a single 
union  man  Avho  has  fought  his  way  up  in  the 
world.  I knoAv  of  scores  of  others  avIio,  by  hard 
Avork and  application,  ay,  aud  by  chasing  ioo,  have 
raised  themselves  to  high  positions  ; hut, 
although  I have  known  upholders  of  unions  go 
into  business,  their  after-life  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  marked  by  any  ultimate  success. 
Personally,  I have  gone  through  the  stages  of 
street  errand-boy,  apprentice,  journeyman,  fore- 
man, and  employer  Avithout  union  assistance,  or 
other  help;  and  am  thankful  that,  Avhilst  my 
grey  hairs  are  foAv  aud  far  bet  weeu,  I am  able  to 
feel  myself,  in  a pccuuiary  sense,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  my  business.  Aud  yet,  I remember 
vividly,  many  years  ago,  threatening  to  throw 
a felluAA'-workman  off  a scaffold  in  the  Strand, 
W.C., — and  I would  have  throAvn  him  off,  too, 
had  he  persisted  ! — for  abusing  me,  Avith  all  the 
uncouth  eloquence  of  a vile  tongue,  because  I 
AA-as  working  at  a less  rate  of  wages  than  him- 
self. My  mother  taught  me  that  a nimble  six- 
pence Avas  better  than  a slow  sliilliug ; and  I 
liave  not  yet  learned  to  look  Avith  disrespect 
upon  the  admonitions  of  the  dear  old  lady. 

It  is  not  tho  most  money  that  brings  the  most 
happiness.  I happen  to  be  a member  of  scA-oral 
public  boards  and  a governor  of  many  charitable 
institutions,  and  I see  thereby  much  misery  and 
poverty.  I do  not  believe  so  much  of  this  pro- 
ceeds from  drunkenness  as  many  Avould  have  us 
bolieA-e.  I consider  that  improvidence  has  quite 
as  much  to  ansAver  for  as  hard  drinking.  Look 
at  tho  Sheffield  district  just  hoaa- i nowhere  Avere 
AA-ages  higlior,  nor  have  unions  been  anywhere 
stronger  thau  in  that  city  of  soot.  There  lived 
Broadheads  and  other  gentlemen  Avho  did  not  at  all 
mind  bloAving  an  unfortunate  up  with  half  a 
barrel  of  poAA'der  (and  his  Avife  and  children  too) 
if  ho  Avould  not  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down 
hy  tho  uniou.  There,  to-day,  and  God  only 
knows  for  how  long  to  come,  the  people  are 
starving;  whole  districts  are  entirely  destitute; 
AA-hole  streets  Avith  every  breadwinner  therein 
standing  gaunt  aud  hungiy,  watching  his  family 
die  by  inches.  And  why?  Simifiy  because 
labour  has  gone  up  aud  trade  has  gone  doAvn. 
Cheaper  markets  have  been  found,  and  the 


huge  factories,  teeming  with  industrial  human 
life  a dozen  years  ago,  are  now  still  and  for- 
saken. Short  time  came,  theu  tlireo  days 
a week,  theu  one ; theu  they  Avere  shut  up  alto- 
gether, Avith  uo  hope,  no  prospect  held  out  of 
x'esuming  work.  What  are  tho  unions  doing 
for  these  people  now  ? What,  indeed  ! Why, 
if  it  Avere  not  for  those  Avho  ncA'er  belonged  to 
unions,  and  wlio  ai’e  cliaritahly  doing  their  best 
by  helping  them  to  tide  over  this  terrible  time, 
they  would  die  of  starvation  iu  this  Christian 
land, — ay,  by  the  hundred. 

n.\RRY  Hems. 


RAILWAY  “FOGGING.” 

Of  much  that  is  seen  and  knoAvn  in  connexion 
Avith  railway  Avorking,  a good  deal  is  freely 
censured,  but  much  more  is  unseen,  unknoAAui, 
and  unappreciated.  It  AA'ould  be  Avorse  than 
absurd  to  charge  raihvay  directors  and 
managers  with  complicity  in  the  production  of 
“ Loudou  particular”  fogs,  hut  some  people 
consider  it  reasonable  to  exercise  the  privilege 
of  grumbling  on  account  of  delays  or  accidents 
caused  by  tho  obscuration  of  tho  atmosphere. 
In  dense  fogs  raihvay  mauagei's  and  servants, 
iu  stri\ing  to  carry  their  passengers  safely  and 
quickly,  have  to  su.stain  responsibilities,  and  to 
incur  loss,  risks,  aud  danger  that  do  not  attach 
to  those  concerned  in  any  other  species  of  loco, 
motion.  Ou  such  a day  as  we  had  not  long  ago 
the  passenger-boats  ou  tho  ri\-er  ceased  plyiug, 
as  a matter  of  course,  and  AA-ithout  notice  to  tlio 
public.  A clear  starlight  night  should  be  fol- 
loAved  iu  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  by  a 
daAvu,  but  morning  does  not  always  chase  aAA-ay 
tho  darkness  of  the  night;  it  is  sometimes  suc- 
ceeded by  a dense  gloom  as  dark  as  Ercbu.s, 
more  dangerous  to  street  traflic  than  tho  black- 
ness of  midnight.  Omnibuses  and  cabs  pierce  tho 
fog  iu  the  best  Avay  they  can,  and  foot  pas- 
sengers avoid  as  best  they  may  the  perils  of  the 
streets,  and  of  being  crushed  by  hoofs  or  wlieels. 
Little  or  nothing  is  possible,  perhaps,  iu  tho  Avay 
of  preventives  of  street  accidents  in  fogs,  aud 
little  or  nothing  is  attempted. 

It  is  interesting  toknoAV  something  of  the  extra- 
ordinary resources  of  the  railway  companies  that 
conduct  heavy  suburban  traffics,  under  sudden 
emergencies,  amongst  others  the  occurrence  of  a 
denso  fog.  One  possible  expedient  they  never 
adopt:  to  telegrapli  doAvn  the  lino,  “Because  of 
the  fog  the  Blank  Company’s  trains  Avill  not  run 
till  further  notice.”  What  consternation,  incou- 
vonience,  and  dislocation  of  business  such  an 
announcement  would  cause  ; what  objurgations 
it  would  evoke  ! Residential  and  other  business 
passengers  cannot  brook  delay,  from  fog  or  any 
other  cause ; and  tho  companies,  under  all  cir- 
cumstanccs,  do  their  best  to  carry  them  quickly 
aud  safely.  The  morniug  traflic  of  most  of  the 
lines  with  Loudon  termini  is  kuoAA-n  to  be  enor- 
mous.  It  is  computed  that  between  eight  and 
ten  o’clock  every  morning  10,000  passengers 
arrive  at,  or  pass,  London  Bridge  Station, — an 
amount  of  traffic  that  could  not  possibly  bo 
carried  on  by  any  other  knoAvn  mode  of  convey, 
ance  than  railway  trains.  Under  any  circum- 
stances the  safe  conduct  of  such  a traffic  requires 
the  most  carefully  elaborated  arrangements,  as 
regards  signalling  aud  otherwise;  and  a state  of 
the  atmosphere  that  leaves  the  signals  visible 
seems  to  be  almost  indispensable.  A dense  fog 
renders  tlie  ordinary  elaborate  system  of  visible 
distant  and  other  signals  practically  useless. 
Direction  by  sight  thus  failing,  tho  drivers  of 
trains  have  to  be  guided  by  sound,  and  this  sub- 
stitute for  tho  invisible  semaphore  arms  is 
applied  by  fog-men  and  fog-signals.  Concerning 
each  a fcAv  particulars  are  subjoined. 

Tiio  South-Eastern  Company  is  moro  exten- 
sively concerned  Avith  “ fogging,”  probably,  in 
proportion  to  mileage,  especially  in  the  London 
district,  than  any  other.  The  Loudon  stations 
of  the  company  may  bo  taken  as  illustrating 
the  Avorking  of  the  system.  Tho  fogmeu  take 
their  instructions  from  the  station-masters  and 
permanent  way  inspectors.  At  Loudon  Bridge 
the  station-master  lias  27  fo^men  under  his 
orders ; at  Cannon-strect  station  there  are  21 
men  employed  as  fog-signal  men ; at  Waterloo 
Jauction,  12;  aud  at  Charing-cross  Station  G 
men,-^total,  6G.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
•13  men  stationed  ou  the  London  Viaduct,  at 
Spa-road  and  New-crosa  Stations,  and  on  tho 
Bricklayers’  Arms  line,  or  109  men  employed  in 
fog-signalling  upon  lines  not  more  than  four 
miles  apart  betAveen  extreme  points.  These 
men,  in  the  London  district,  consist  partly  of 
platelayers  and  partly  of  men  told  off  for  the 
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duty  from  tlie  station  staSs.  Througliout  the 
country  districts  the  fogmen  are  platelayers. 
Special  regulations  are  printed  for  the  direction 
of  the  men,  who  are  posted  in  particular  posi- 
tions, each  of  which,  and  the  man  attached  to 
it,  is  indicated  hy  its  own  progressive  number, 
the  particular  locality  of  the  post,  and  the  lines 
that  the  signalman  has  to  watch.  The  men  are 
required  to  keep  as  near  to  their  respective  Imes, 
and  to  one  position,  ns  possible,  so  that  drivers 
may  know  where  to  look  for  thorn,  and  not  mis- 
take their  signals.  The  men  in  the  signal  cabins 
continue  at  work  as  usual  during  the  densest 
fog,  pulling  their  levers,  raising  and  lowering 
semaphore  arms,  opening  and  closing  points, 
although  they  cannot  see  an  object  a few  yards 
distant  from  their  box.  They  are  directed  in 
their  movements  by  the  elegan  t miuiatui'e  sema- 
phore signals  in  their  cabin  that  have  electrical 
communication  with  the  signal  stations  on 
each  side,  and  adviso  from  time  to  time 
whether  there  is  a train  on  a particular 
section  of  a line,  or  that  it  is  “Hne  clear,”  thus 
enabling  the  ordinary  signal-man,  with  the  help 
of  the  fog-men  outside,  to  continue  to  work 
during  the  fog  upon  the  “ block  system.”  The 
signals  displayed  by  tho  men  correspond  with 
those  of  the  distant  and  other  signals ; they  (the 
men)  are  really  auxiliaries  for  the  station,  junc- 
tion, and  distant  signals  next  to  which  they  are 
posted.  Whenever  tho  distant  or  other  signal  is  < 
at  “danger,”  the  man  who  is  w 


other  marvels  of  railway  travelling.^  They 
bring  trains  into  London  Bridge  Station  from 
the  North  Kent  and  main  lines  at  an  average  of 
about  two  minutes  during  certain  hours  of  tho 
dav,  all  these  trains  coming  in  upon  a single  lino 
of 'rails.  At  Cannon-street  Station  150  trains 
and  engines  run  in  and  out  in  the  two  busiest 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  as  many  during  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  That  is  seventy-five  in 
tho  hour,  or  one  in  forty-eight  seconds,  on  an 
average.  The  conduct,  with  safety  and  celerity, 
of  such  a crowded  and  complex  traffic  as  that 
over  Cannon-street  viaduct,  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  forethought  and  skill  of  those  who 
organised  it,  and  of  the  care,  vigilance,  and 
ability  of  those  by  whom  it  is  conducted,  whether 
in  fine  weather  or  in  fog. 


PEOJECTIONS. 

RICnT  TO  RKPL.4CE  OLD  ERECTIONS  BEYOND  THE 
GENERAL  LINE  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  case  of  the  Holbom  Board  of  Works  v. 
Edwards  was  decided  by  Mr.  Barstow,  at 
Clerkenwoll,  on  Friday,  the  1st  inst. 

The  erection  in  question  was  on  the  north  side 
of  an  old  building,  which  stood  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  Great  Ormond-yard,  uear  Queen- 
square,  Bloomsbury.  Its  length  was  about  28  ft. 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  amount  of  projection 
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ancient  building,  and  could  bo  replaced ; and 
made  an  order  for  costs  against  tho  Holbom 
Board. 

The  decision  of  the  Lords  Justices  in  the 
Westminster  Board  of  Works  r.  Lord  Auckland 
was  followed  in  this  case,  though  not  precisely 
on  all  fours  with  it ; there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  intention  to  raise  tho  Great 
Ormond-yard  structure  higher  than  it  was  pre- 
viously to  tho  pulling  down.  Tho  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  Boventy-fonrth  and  seventy- 
fifth  sections  of  tho  Act  may  be  considered  to 
be : — 

(1.)  TLo  seventy-fourth  section,  m cases 
where  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  of 
opinion  that  a projection  beyond  the  general 
line  should  not  bo  replaced,  gives  powers  to 
that  Board  to  require  the  owner  to  set  back  to 
the  general  line,  and  to  pay  him  compensation 
for  any  damage  and  expenses  wliich  ho  may 
sustain  or  incur.  If  tho  Metropolitan  Board 
does  not  put  these  powers  into  action  an  ancient 
projection  may  be  replaced  without  consent 
being  asked. 

(2.)  The  seventy-fifth  section  applies  to  tho 
fresh  projections  beyond  the  general  lino  of 
frontage, — applying  thus  largely  to  land  which 
has  not  been  previously  built  over  at  all, — also, 
in  other  cases,  where  a projection  is  desired 
beyond  the  general  line,  which  (projection)  has 
not  existed  before.  In  these  cases,  having  no 
previously-acquired  rights,  tho  building  O'wucr 
is  to  take  tho  initiative,  and  obtain  the  consent 
iu  writing  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
before  he  can  lawfully  erect  any  proposed  pro- 
jection.   


perilous  duty,  is  i . 

such  duty  until  they  receive  notice  from  their 
gangers  that  they  arc  no  longer  required.  They 
arc  expressly  forbidden  to  leave  until  such 
notice  has  been  given  by  their  respective 
gangers.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
posts  should  bo  occupied,  but  not  by  men  taxed 
beyond  the  powers  of  human  endurance.  That 
tho  duty  is  dangerous  may  bo  readily  believed 
when  it  is  considered  that  tho  men  work  so 
much  in  the  dark,  with  sound  muffled,  as  well 
as  the  air  darkened  by  the  fog,  with  much  to 
bewilder  them,  and  little  space  in  which  to 
move.  Tho  man's  post  is  usually  in  what  is 
called  the  “ six-feet  way,”  in  some  places  only 
about  4 ft.  clear  between  tho  pairs  of  rails.  The 
wide  overhanging  carriages  introduced  some 
time  since,  that  carry  five  passengers  on  each 
scat  iu  second  and  third  class  carriages,  instead 
of  four  as  formerly,  and  four  instead  of  three 
first-class,  have  reduced  the  clear  space  between 
trains  meeting  each  other  to  about  2 ft.,  and  iu 
some  instances  tho  fog-man  has  to  lie  down  in 
the  six-feet  way  while  tho  trains  pass.  Unhap- 
pily fatal  accidents  to  fog-signal  men  can 
scarcely  bo  considered  rave  occurrences : a 
single  engine  has  been  known  to  kill  three  men 
stationed  near  each  other  within  a few  seconds. 
Last  year,  out  of  108  fatal  accidents  to  railway 
servants,  sLxty-five  were  “ run  over  and  killed,” 
a considerable  portion  of  them  fog-men,  pro- 
bably. This  occupation  is  not  in  favour  among 
those  concerned ; some  men,  indeed,  refuse  em- 
ployment if  “ fogging  ” is  to  be  a condition  of  its 
acceptance.  During  the  prevalence  of  a fog,  all 
tho  signals  at  stations,  junctions,  ic.,  arc  kept 
lighted,  and  all  passenger  and  empty  trains  are 
required  to  carry  lighted  head  aud  tail  lamps. 
The  fog-signal  men  are  all  equipped  with  the 
necessary  hand-signals  and  fog-signals. 

The  exploding  signals,  little  seen  although 
often  heard  on  and  near  railways  in  and  about 
London,  during  foggy  weather,  are  round  cases 
of  thin  sheet  iron,  with  flat  bottoms  and  convex 
tops.  They  are  2 in.  in  diameter,  and  i in. 
thick.  They  have  straps  of  thin  lead  attached 
that  are  bent  round  tho  edge  of  the  rail  to  keep 
the  signal  in  position.  It  is  charged  witli 
detonating  powder,  and  two  percussion  caps, 
that  explode  when  the  wheel  of  the  locomotive 
passes  over  it,  and  ignite  the  charge.  They  cost 
11s.  6d.  per  gross,  or  about  Ijd.  each.  One 
company  tliat  uses  a large  quantity  has  always 
a stock  of  50,000  in  store  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  season;  but  this  is  only  a part  of  the 
consumption,  twenty  gross  at  a time  is  often 
served  out  to  a single  station-master.  The  mode 
of  distribution  is  by  requisition  to  the  store- 
keeper from  station-masters,  who,  in  turn, 
distribute  them  to  the  men,  by  whom  they  are 
carried  in  haversacks  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  South-Eastern  Company  exhibit  some 


story  was  mainly  iu  woodwork, 

The  whole  building,  including  tho  projecting 
portions,  was  pulled  down  in  September,  1877, 
carefully-measured  drawings  by  Messrs.  J.  & 
S.  P.  Clarkson,  the  architects  and  sniweyors, 
being  previously  made.  Tlio  re-erection  was 
commenced  immediately  after  tho  demolition, 
and  the  projecting  portions  were  inclosed  by 
brick  walls  similarly  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 
Objection  being  made  by  the  Holbom  Board  in 
November,  the  work  to  the  projection  was  not 
further  advanced  ; but  the  rest  of  the  building 
was  carried  up,  and  is  now  roofed  in.  The  com- 
plaint  wa.s  made  under  the  75th  section  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Amendment  Act, 
1862  (25  & 26  Viet.,  cap.  120),  “ before  a Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  an  order  in  writing,  directing 
the  demolition  of  such  building  or  erection,’’ 
the  work  already  executed  on  tho  projection 
“ being  beyond  the  general  lino  of  buildings 
in  the  row  of  liomses  iu  which  the  same 
situate,”  etc. 

For  tho  plaintiffs  it  was  contended  that  the 
old  projection  had  been  taken  away,  aud  that 
not  having  been  a building,  it  could  not  be  re- 
placed. The  general  line  of  buildings  had  been 
decided  (December  20th,  1877)  by  the  Super' 
intending  Architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  bo  the  line  of  the  main  buildings,  from 
which  the  erection  in  question  was  a projection. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  contended, — (1)  that 
the  projecting  portion  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  building  adjoining  it ; tho  existence  of  water- 
closet,  sink,  staircase,  »tc.,  albeit  in  a structure 
mainly  of  wood,  and  the  considerable  total  size 
of  the  structures  (28  ft.  by  5 ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft 
high),  proving  this ; (2)  that  Clause  75  deals 
with  tho  case  of  buildings  on  ground  not  built 
upon  before  ; and  that  Clause  74  deals  with 
ancient  projections ; that  tho  right  to  build 
again  over  land  previously  built  over,  can  only 
be  interfered  with  when  the  powers  of  the 
seventy-fourth  section  are  put  in  force  and  com- 
pensation made.  Tho  Holbom  Board  manifest- 
ing no  intention  to  urge  the  demolition  with 
compensation,  under  the  seventy-fourth  section, 
Messrs.  Clarkson  wrote  to  the  Superintending 
Architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  received  the  following  reply  : — 

"December  22ad,  1877. 

“As  yoaare  aware,  application  was  made  to  me  by  the 
Holborn  District  Board,  under  the  76th  section  of  the 
Metropolis  Manseemene  Amendment  Act,  '62,  to  decide 
the  general  line  of  baildings  in  Great  Ormond-yard  ; but 
DO  application  has  been  made  to  tbe  Metropolitan  Board 
to  put  in  force  the  power  conferred  by  the  74th  section  of 
that  Act  with  respect  to  the  projection  at  No.  10.  An  im- 
proTCment  of  a strictly  local  character  would  be  effected 
by  the  removal  of  the  projection  at  No.  10,  and  in  sach 
cases  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  entertain  proposals 
when  made  by  Local  Boards  only.  On  these  occasions  tbe 
question  of  the  payment  of  the  expense  is  settled  by 
' arrangement  between  tbe  two  Boards.” 

I Mr.  Bai’stow  decided  that  tho  erection  was  an 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY'S  NEW  SLEEPING- 
CARRIAGES. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company’s 
manager  of  the  carriage  department  at  Swindon 
has  just  invented  a new  description  of  slceping- 
cai’riage,  several  of  which  have  been  built  at  tlio 
Swindon  works,  and  within  the  last  week  or  two 
one  has  been  put  upon  the  night  mail  between 
Loudon  and  Penzance,  with  another  for  tho 
corresponding  retmm  train  from  Penzance  to 
London.  Tbe  carriage  has  a distinctiveness  as 
compared,  with  the  sleeping-carriagos  on  tho 
London  and  North-Westora  and  other  lines. 
Each  carriage  is  divided  into  two  compartments, 
tho  larger  of  the  two  being  arranged  for  gentle- 
men. It  is  very  lofty,  spacious,  aud  well  venti- 
lated. This  portion  of  tho  carriage  contains 
seven  scats,  tho  interior  being  elegantly  fitted 
up.  Tho  seats  are  lined  and  backed  with 
morocco,  and  all  tho  furniture  is  of  walnut,  with 
gilded  mouldings  aud  elaborate  ornamentation. 
A peculiar  feature  of  the  invention  is  that  by 
merely  lifting  a brass  handle  above  the  head  tho 
back  of  the  seat  falls,  revealing  a soft  spring 
bed,  having  a canopy  in  white  satin  rep.  The 
ample  area  of  tho  interior  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  when  all  tho  seven  beds  are  exposed,  and 
ready  for  sleeping  upon,  there  is  still  space  left 
for  walking  about.  The  windows  of  the  carriage 
are  exceptionally  large,  and  fitted  with  green 
satin  curtains.  The  compartment  contauia  a 
lavatory  and  other  domestic  conveniences.  In 
the  roof  there  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  venti- 
lating apparatus,  and  a speciality  of  tho  inven- 
tion is  that  when  tho  occupants  of  the  several 
beds  have  retired  to  rest  tho  light  can  at  once  bo 
covered  over  without  being  extingnislicd.  The 
ladies’  compartment  is  similarly  fitted  up  iu 
every  respect,  tho  only  difference  being  that 
there  are  but  four  beds.  The  compartments  are 
handsomely  furnished  with  Brussels  carpets, 
tables,  and  chairs,  and  resemble  small  and  com- 
pact  drawing-rooms.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  draughts 
from  tho  windows  are  provided  against.  Wo 
can  remember  a night  of  misery  once  passed  in 
a sleeping-car  between  King’s-cross  and  Scot- 
land. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Sir, — Is  it,  I would  venture  to  inquire,  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  pure  supply  from  tho 
fountains  above  should  bo  scattered  over  hill 
and  vale,  be  corrupted  through  ditch  and  strata, 
and  gathered  into  streams  before  it  is  drawn  off 
to  quench  human  thirst  ? Could  it  not  be  col- 
lected fresh  from  heaven,  and  stored  for  our  use  ? 
I,  myself,  could  conceive  means  by  which  the 
return  of  the  outpour  of  grossness  might  bo 
prevented,  and  by  which  a supply  of  pure  water 
might  be  secured  without  seeking  it  100  miles 
from  home.  Metis. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OP  A CANOE  LAKE  AT 
EYDB, 

The  Tovm  Council  of  Rydo,  Isle  of  WigHt,  aro 
about  to  construct  a shallo'w  lake  for  canoeing 
and  juvenile  paddling.  The  lake  is  to  bo  con- 
stnicted  on  the  shore  in  front  of  the  town,  and 
will  bo  about  seven  acres  in  extent.  This  area 
on  the  shore  will  be  inclosed  by  a dwarf  wall, 
about  18  in.  in  height,  which  will  provide  a largo 
space  of  shallow  water  for  canoeing  and 
paddling.  The  wall  will  be  several  feet  in 
width,  so  as  to  fonn  a promenade  round  the 
lake,  the  inner  wall  being  several  yards  from  the 
sea-wall,  and  between  the  two  walls  there  will 
be  a long  sloping  artificial  beach,  from  the  centre 
of  which  there  will  bo  flights  of  steps  leading  to 
a fine  parade  which  has  just  been  constructed 
the  entire  length  of  the  sea-wall.  The  inclosed 
land  behind  this  parade  is  now  being  orna- 
mentally laid  out  with  trees  and  shrubs.  In 
addition  to  this  improvement,  the  Corporation 
contemplate  making  sea-side  drives  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  some  miles  in  length.  The 
lake  about  to  be  formed  would  have  been  made 
some  time  since,  but  the  Admii*alty  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  not  permit  it.  These 
bodies  have,  however,  now  waived  their  objec- 
tions, and  the  works  are  to  be  carried  out  at 
once. 


THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

Messrs.  Colt^rt,  Sjuth,  & Co,,  in  their  annual 
“ Wood  Circular,”  just  now  issued,  from  Liver- 
pool,  say  : “The  favourable  anticipations  which 
were  generally  entertained  at  this  time  last 
year  as  to  the  prospects  of  general  business  for 
1877  have  unfortunately  not  been  realised,  for 
the  past  year  has  been  characterised  by  greater 
depression  in  some  of  the  leading  hranehos  of 
trade  than  has  probably  ever  been  known  before. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  in  a great  measure  to 
the  suspense  consequent  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  the  East  in  the  spring,  and  the  pixibability|of . 
this  countiy  being  drawn  into  the  conflict,  which 
undoubtedly  liad  the  effect  of  paralysing  enter- 
prise,  and  postponing  the  mucli-nceded  improve- 
ment which  appeared  to  have  set  in  at  the  close 
of  1876,  and  until  the  present  uneasiness  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  Eastern  question  passes  away, 
there  is  little  hope  of  a return  to  any  real  pros- 
perity. 

Amid  the  general  depression  which  has  been 
experienced  in  most  other  trades,  the  continued 
growth  of  the  wood  trade,  year  by  year,  is 
remarkable,  the  business  of  1877  having  ex- 
ceeded even  that  of  the  previous  year,  which 
was  tho  largest  on  record.  Tho  extraordinary 
demand  for  wood,  which  has  been  so  favourable 
a feature  in  the  trade  for  some  years,  still  con- 
tinues unabated,  and  the  consumption  for  the 
past  year  (notwithstanding  tho  occuixenco  of 
strikes  among  tho  building  operatives  in  this 
district,  which  seriously  interfered  with  it) 
shows  a considerable  increase  over  the  very 
largo  consumption  of  1876  ; but,  unfortunately, 
the  total  imports  have  far  exceeded  oven  this 
lai-ge  consumption,  and  these  excessive  supplies, 
which  were  principally  sent  forward  by  shippers 
on  consignment,  have  left  imusualiy  large  stocks 
on  hand,  especially  of  the  lower  qualities. 

Dui'ing  the  first  portion  of  tho  year  the  Bank 
rate  continued  at  the  low  rate  of  2 per  cent., 
but  in  May,  in  consequence  of  n drain  of  bullion, 
tho  minimum  was  advanced  to  3 per  cent.,  and 
afterwards  to  5 per  cent,  in  October,  since  which 
it  has  again  returned  to  2 per  cent.  Tho  value 
of  money  on  the  whole,  however,  has  been  very 
moderate,  the  average  for  the  year  having  been 
only  about  2|  jjer  cent.  This  has  undoubtedly 
been  advantageous  to  the  trade,  as  it  has  enabled 
importers  to  hold  their  veiy  largo  stocks  on  easy 
terms. 

The  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  during  tho 
past  year  amounted  to  603,7-17  tons,  as  com- 
pared  with  591,165  tons  in  1876,  and  the  con- 
tinual expansion  of  tho  wood  trade  of  this  port, 
year  by  year,  uuaccompanied,  as  it  is,  by 
increased  facilities  for  working  it,  has  again 
added  considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  im- 
porters,  who,  in  many  instances,  as  in  previous 
years,  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  forced 
sales  at  great  loss,  or  havo  had  to  pay  heavy 
penalty  rents,  solely  from  the  want  of  adequate 
quay  space  to  handle  the  cargoes  when  landed, 
all  of  wliich  add  considerably  to  the  cost,  and 
place  iKiporters  here  at  great  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  ports,  which  are 
better  faYoured  iu  this  respect.  This  demand 


the  serious  and  prompt  attention  of  tho  Dock 
Board,  as  Garston,  Fleetwood,  Glasson  Dock,  and 
Barrow  are  all  offering  very  tempting  terms  to 
induce  business,  which  must  havo  the  effect  of 
drawing  away  some  portion  of  the  trade  of  this 
port.” 


A NEW  WINDOW-FASTENER. 

Sir, — There  is  a want  of  a simple  and  self- 
acting window-fastener,  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  lower  sash  locked  down 
while  the  upper  one  is  free.  The  old-fashioned 
fall-catch,  like  the  one  sketched  here,  does  it, 
when  placed  as  usual  above 
tho  meeting-rails,  but  it  is 
too  high  to  reach  without 
getting  on  a chair,  unless  the 
windows  are  low,  and  eon- 
A sequently  it  is  generally  kept 
thrown  back  and  out  of  gear, 
to  save  trouble  ; and  besides 
that,  it  is  easy  to  open  it  by 
a wire  from  outside  if  the 
upper  sash  is  pulled  down  a 
little.  Tho  following  simple 
modification  of  it  puts  it  out 
of  all  reach  from  outside, 
and  yet  quite  handy  inside, 
and  it  cannot  be  out  of  gear 
when  the  sash  is  down. 

A B is  the  front  of  one 
upright  sash-bar  at  any  con- 
^ venient  height.  At  A there 
is  a notch  protected  with  ii'on 
below  it,  or  a notch  in 
plate  of  iron.  C a is  the 
common  fall-catch,  down  iu 
tho  notch  A,  and  obviously 
preventing  tho  window  from 
being  raised.  C B is  the 
catch  lifted  up  when  you 
waut  to  raise  tho  window, 
and  then  its  back,  a,  lies  in 
an  upper  notch  B,  of  the 
shape  shown  in  tho  sketch, 
thewciglit  being  properly  adjusted.  As  soon  as 
yon  raise  the  sash  the  catch  >vill  be  thi-owu  out  of 
the  notch  B,  and  fall  ready  to  enter  A whenever 
the  sashcomes  down  again.  Tho  same  object  may 
be  effected,  only  not  so  neatly,  and  requiring  more 
depth  in  the  side  bead,  by  a single  projecting 
piece  at  A,  instead  of  the  two  notches.  I have 
only  to  add  that  it  answers  perfectly,  and  effects 
some  of  the  objects  as  the  window-fastener  de- 
scribed in  my  Book  on  Building  more  simply, 
though  not  ail  of  them.  Edm.  Beceett. 


MASONS’  MARKS  IN  ITALY. 

Sir, — I recently  paid  a visit  to  Solmona, — 
the  ancient  Sulmo, — Ovid’s  birthplace.  The 
present  attractions  of  the  town  are  its  position 
and  Gothic  remains.  At  the  end  of  the  principal 
street  is  a {)icturesqne  fountain,  supplied  by  a 
Gothic  aqueduct.  For  a space  of  about  fifty 
yards  before  arriving  at  the  fountain  tho  aque- 
duct is  clear  of  buildings.  I carefully  examined 
the  stones,  and  I found  those  upon  one  side  and 
at  the  top,  forming  the  specus,  which  is  open, 
were  ail  marked  thus  : — 

A h V 
J-  L UW- 

These  wore  all  the  marks  I could. find  ou  the 
piece  of  the  aqueduct  exposed  to  view  and  clear 
of  the  houses.  They  were  many  times  repeated. 
They  are  on  tho  side  farthest  from  tho  street, 
that  side  having  no  marks.  Tho  fountain  has 
an  inscription  and  date,  147-1,  and  this  is  pro- 
bably tho  date  of  the  aqueduct. 

This  may  be  of  iutorest  to  your  readers. 

Home.  S.  Russell  Forbes. 


BAD  BUILDING. 

Sir, — Let  us  be  fail-  and  just,  and  say  at  once 
to  the  ground  landlords, — If  you  will  exact  such 
hard  terms  from  needy  men,  simply  to  cover 
your  ground,  accept  the  responsibility,  and 
acknowledge  your  co-partnership  with  the 

Specul-iting  Builder. 


POWERS  OF  URBAN  SANITARY 
AUTHORITIES. 

baker  V.  MAYOR  AND  CORPORATION 
OF  FORTSMOUTII. 

Tins  case  came  before  Lords  Justices  Bram- 
well,  Brett,  and  Cotton,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
at  Westminster,  a few  days  ago.  It  was  an 
appeal  by  tho  plaintiff  from  a jurlgment  on 
demurrer  of  Barons  Pollock  and  Huddleston. 

Mr.  Kingdon,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  the  appellant,  who 
be  said,  was  a builder  carrjiug  onbaainess  at  Fortaraouth. 
The  staCemeat  of  claim  alleged  that  be  wai  alao  the 
occupier  of  land  witbio  the  borough  od  which  he 
had  conatruoted  a bad  road  aad  bad  built  sisteeu  bousea. 
The  defendants  were  the  Urban  Saniiary  Authority,  and 
had  made  bye-laws,  and  the  p'aintifi'  admitted  that  ue  had 
failed  to  deposit  plana  of  bis  new  buildinga  which  were 
intended  to  be  erected  upon  the  land,  aa  he  ought  to  have 
done,  in  puraiiance  of  the  bye  Uwa.  The  plaintiiF  pro- 
ceeded to  build  houses,  nod  had  ttoi^bed  tweve  out  of 
sixteen  houaea  before  any  interference  on  the  part  of  tho 
defeudsnta.  Then,  on  the  32nd  of  November,  the  defend- 
ants charged  the  plaintifi*  with  bavins  built  the  bouses 
without  having  first  deposited  the  plana  in  accor'  ance 
with  the  bye-laws.  The  plaintiff  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  pay  a line.  On  the  9th  of  December,  ls75,  defendants 
sent  a number  of  workmen,  who,  by  their  orders, 
pulled  down  twelve  of  the  houses,  eight  of  which  had 
been  roofed  in,  and  in  doing  so,  as  the  plaintiff  alleged, 
used  so  much  violence  that  the  m-terials  were  rendered 
alcnoet  valueless.  It  waa  mentioned  in  the  Court  below 
that  the  jury  at  the  trial  found  the  value  of  the  houaea  to 
be  50CZ.,  aod  that  an  exc^-as  of  vinlenoe  was  used,  resulting 
in  the  deairnotion  of  materials  worth  181.  In  their  state- 
ment of  defence,  the  Corporation  said  that  by  their  third 
bye-law  it  was  provided  that  no  bailding  should  be  erected 
on  the  side  of  any  street  until  such  street  bad  been  con- 
structed to  the  approval  ofthe  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
They  juatilied  pulling  down  on  the  ground  that  the  build- 
inga  were  erected  before  a street  between  two  rows  of 
bouses  bad  been  constructed  to  the  approval  of  the  Sur- 
veyor ofthe  Local  Board,  They  further  justified  them- 
selves by  saying  that  plaintiff  did  not  deposit  plans,  and 
therelore  they  said  that  under  the  thirty-seventh  bye  law 
they  could  not  only  fine  the  plaintiff  for  not  having  given 
notice,  but  further,  having  given  him  time  to  show  cause 
against  it,  could  proceed  to  pull  down  the  housea.  He 
demurred  to  that  defence,  and  raised  very  siihatantial 
questions  aa  to  the  validity  of  the  bye-laws.  There  was 
not  tho  least  pretenaion  in  the  present  case  that  the  houses 
were  otherwise  than  properly  built.  Ub  imitely, — • 

Lord  Justice  Bramweil  said  be  thought  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  below  must  be  affirmed.  There  waa  no  donbt 
very  great  power  waa  given  to  Local  Boards.  Probably 
it  was  given  on  the  ground  that  it  was  well  to  have  a 
giant's  strength,  and  that  it  was  certain  they  would  not 
use  it  like  a giant,  tyraonous  y.  ilia  lurdebip  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  Court  ought  to  construe  these  Acta  of 
Parliament  without  regard  to  the  consid-ralioos  auggested 
to  them  by  the  appellant.  There  must  be  a great  discre- 
tionary power  vested  in  the  Local  Boards.  As  to  the  first 
aub-section  of  'he  31ih  clause  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1848,  with  respect  to  the  width,  level,  and  oonatrueliou 
of  new  streets  and  the  sewerage  thereof,”  the  word 
‘‘  street”  meant  the  way  between  the  buildings  and  the 
buildings  themaelves.  He  bud  come  to  this  conclusion  be- 
cause it  was  a possible  meaning  of  the  words,  and  b.icauie, 
looking  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  seemed  a right 
meaning  to  give  It.  Perhaps  the  strongest  reason  for  so 
reading  the  clause  was  that,  except  that  power,  there  waa 
none  to  regulate  new  bnildings  in  new  streets.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  bis  lordship  was  of  opinion  that  sub- 
section 1 referred  to  buildiiigi  as  well  as  to  the  foot  and 
carriage  ways.  That  being  so,  the  defendants  had  a r ght 
to  say  that  until  a street  bad  been  approved  by  ibem  as 
a foot  and  carriageway  no  buildings  should  be  consiructed 
at  the  Side.  Therefore  the  defendants  were  in  the  tight 
in  making  a bye-law  which  would  be  enough  to  justify 
them  iu  what  they  had  done. 

Lord  Justices  Brett  and  Cotton  concurred,  and  the 
appeal  was  therefore  dismissed. 


BUILDINGS  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Sir, — Additional  safegnarda  are  necessary, 
and  I venture,  after  much  experience,  to  say 
that  for  houses,  walls  should  not  in  any  case  be 
permitted  less  than  13  in.  thick, — certainly  all 
the  quoins  and  angles,  and  half  of  tho  whole 
wall. 

Three  stories  in  O-in.  work  is  not  safe  as 
allowed  by  the  Buildings  Act, — especially  unde- 
sirable, as  attempts  to  get  first-class  workman- 
ship  will  always  be  abortive.  A Surveyor, 


THE  MEASURING-TAPE. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  paragraph  in  your  last 
impression  on  “ Stanley’s  Fluid  Colours,”  I wish 
that  gentleman  would  again  “essay  another 
effort  ” for  us,  and  produce  a serviceable  tape. 
One  that  would  not  stretch  or  coutract,  could 
be  used  in  wet  weather,  and,  unlike  all  the  steel 
tapes  that  I have  kuo^vn,  would  not  readily 
break,  or  amputate  your  fingers  and  otherwise 
lacerate  your  person  by  its  knife-like  qualities, 
would  be  welcomed  by  many. 

An  Architect. 


CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE. 

Sib,— Willyou  allow  me,  through  your  valuable  columns, 
to  suggest  that  n competent  committee  be  formed,  and  that 
they  should  luvite  sketches  of  suggestions  of  sites  for 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  to  be  accompanied  witb  not  less  than 
two  views  of  each  site,  to  be  sent  iu  with  motto  nud  sealed 
envelope  as  usual.  I cannot  help  thioking  ibat  this 
would  be  the  most  practical  way  of  disposing  of  what  has 
become  a somewhat  vexed  qaeation,  N,  Wbbjj, 
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OPES  SOIL-PIPES. 

giH^ — Soil-pipos  become  more  or  less  conted 
with  organic  matters,  which  flushes  of  water  do 
not  entirely  remove.  Hence,  effluvium  is  con- 
stantly engendered  within  the  pipes.  Where  a 
soil-pipe  is  open  to  the  air  at  bottom  and  top, 
an  upward  current  flows  through  it  which  con- 
veys the  effluvium  out  at  the  top.  Where  a 
branch-pipe  is  carried  from  the  soil-pipe  to  an 
untrapped  closet  or  sink,  part  of  the  eflluvium 
current  travelling  up  the  soil-pipe  turns  up  the 
branch-pipe  and  passes  through  the  closet  or 
sink  into  the  house  every  time  the  valve  or 
stopper  is  opened.  I have  tested  this  in  various 
ways  many  times,  always  with  the  same  result. 
Now  if,  as  is  strongly  argued,  disease  germs 
are  at  times  present  in  the  effluvium,  the  in- 
habitants who  ha])pen  to  inhale  the  effluvium 
run  the  risk  of  being  poisoned  thereby.  Soil- 
pipes,  therefore,  should  always  be  open  to  the 
air  at  bottom  and  top,  so  as  to  allow  a free 
current  of  air  to  pass  upwards  through  them, 
and  ventilated  syphon-traps  should  always  be 
put  directly  under  the  closets  and  sinks,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  effluvium  engendered  in  the  soil- 
pipe  from  being  drawn  through  them  into  the 
house.  This  is  the  result  of  my  more  than  thirty 
years’  experience  as  a sanitary  engineer. 

John  Phillips. 


Jlr.  Arthur  Billing’s  plan  may  be  a very  good 
one,  or  it  may  not,  but  as  it  has  no  points  of 
resemblance  to  mine,  I need  not  occupy  your 
space  by  going  into  its  merits.  The  essence  of 
my  plan  consists  in  having  ventilating  openings 
lit  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  at  one  or  more 
points  in  the  height  of  the  soil-pipe,  thus  cutting 
it  into  short  sections  and  never  carrying  it  up 
above  parapets  or  to  the  roof.  Mr.  Billing  says ; 

” do  not  have  openings  to  ventilate  the  soil 
pipes  either  at  the  ground  level  or  half  way  up 
ihe  wall  of  the  house.”  lie  also  carries  the 
soil  pipe  “ well  up  above  all  windows  and  top 
of  the  parapets  of  the  house,”  and  has  an  ex- 
hausting cowl  placed  upon  the  top ; it  is  evident 
that  the  two  systems  are  perfectly  different,  I 
may  almost  say  antagonistic. 

1 think  I may  say  that  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell 
approves,  but  has  doubts;  his  doubts,  however, 

[ am  glad  to  see,  are  not  very  strong,  as  he 
says,  "I  certainly  will  make  the  experiment.” 

I sincerely  hope  be  will  do  so,  and  as  soon  as 
possible.  We  shell  all  look  forward  to  bis 
report,  though  I fear  we  must  wait  some  years 
for  it,  as,  of  course,  he  will  give  it  a fair  trial, 
nia  doubt  seems  to  arise  from  a feeling  that  in 
a short  time  a foul  coating  will  be  formed  on 
the  inside  of  the  pipe,  akin  to  that  which  is 
found  on  tlio  inaido  of  the  drain-pipe  from  a 
scullery  or  housemaid’s  sink;  but  he  must 
excuse  me  for  saying  that  between  the  two 
there  is  no  sort  of  analogy.  The  contents  of 
the  vessels  emptied  into  the  sink  are  generally 
composed  of  greasy  and  frequently  hot  water, 
with  soap  and  all  sorts  of  refuse  from  washing 
tip.  This  trickles  slowly  away  through  the  bell 
trap  or  the  perforated  brass  grating  which  our 
friend  the  plumber  always  considerately  inserts 
at  l.ho  top  of  the  pipe  and  just  under  the  plug. 
This  little  sinking  into  which  the  plug  drops  is 
always  filled  with  a sort  of  pulp,  which  the 
hou-eranid  from  time  to  time  digs  out  with  her 
fingers  or  a bit  of  stick.  Such  a thing  as  a 
strong  flush  does  not  exist  in  any  sink  I have 
ever  seen,  though  I can  see  no  roason  why  it 
should  not.  In  the  case  of  the  soil-pipe,  a small 


Sir, — Having  read  the  many  valuable  articles 
upon  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  and 
many  other  correspondents,  I thought  it  would 
not  bo  out  of  place  to  give  you  my  opinion  and 
experience  as  a practical  engineer  upon  this  im- 
portant  question. 

Open  soil-pipes  are  the  right  thing,  there  can 
be  no  question,  if  properly  fixed,  whether  fixed 
with  traps  or  without.  I say,  with  or  without, 
for  I fail  to  sco  how  tlio  trap,  if  properly  fixed 
and  ventilated,  can  become  a generator  of  foul 
gases,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a trap 
will  prevent  the  air  blowing  through  the  soil- 
pipe  when  the  closet  is  in  action,  and  the  com- 
munication established  between  the  house  and  I quantity  of  fiocal  matter  is  contained  in  a large 
the  outside  air.  I quantity  of  clean  water,  and  the  whole  leaves 

In  my  opinion,  the  main  soil-pipe  should  be  I pj^.^  with  a strong  and  very  rapid  rush.  In 
carried  up  inside  the  house  instead  of  outside,  to  • house  the  housemaid’s  sink  has  often 

prevent  freezing,  and  to  encoui-ago  better  venti-  unpleasant  smell,  and  the  scullery  has  the 

lation  : the  inside  of  tho  house  being  ronchjggggj  unoiistakable  sinky  flavour  about  it, 
warmer  than  outside,  tho  air  in  tho  soil-pipe  | both  are  disconnected  from  all  Boil-pipes 

becomes  heated  and  somewhat  lighter,  and  drains.  The  deposit  of  which  Mr.  Snell 
gradually  rises  to  the  highest  point,  at  the  same  j gpeaks  has,  I have  no  doubt,  been  formed  in 
time  drawing  a fresh  supply  from  the  various  : both  these  pipes,  and  it  emits  the  “ faint 
openings  wliich  communicate  with  the  outside  ' odour,”  but  I am  sure  that  no  such  coating 
air.  _ ' exists  in  the  soil-pipe,  which  has  been  in  use 

In  this  case  the  branch  from  the  closet  is  exactly  the  same  length  of  time;  and  this,  I 
branched  into  the  upright  soil-pipe  with  as  much  consider,  is  owing  to  the  flashing  effect  of  the 
fall  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  taking  another  .^^ater. 

branch  from  the  other  side  somewhat  bighor  up,  ■ professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  is  quite  right  in 
and  carrying  it  through  to  the  outside  face  of  ^jgbing  to  have  it  well  tested,  but  is  not  the 
the  wall;  this  opening  can  bo  masked  for  appear-  test  which  he  proposes  somewhat  too  severe? 
ance  sake  with  an  ornamental  air-brick,  allowing  i close  the  water-closet  window,  to  open  the 
plenty  of  fresh  air  to  make  its  way  through  to  water-closet  door,  to  make  up  rousing  tires  all 
the  main  pipe,  but  at  the  same  time  stopping  house,  to  cut  off  the  water  supply,  to 

foreign  substances  from  blocking  up  the  opening.  ^ ,jp  handle  and  to  keep  it  held  up,  and 
The  intercepting  trap  should  be  a properly  I j^ben  to  make  horrid  smells  at  the  open  end  of 
formed  trap  of  tho  D-shape  (and  not  a syphon),  ^be  pipe, — is  this  a reasonable  test  ? I think 
with  an  air  or  ventilating  jiipe  carried  from  tho  In  all  anangements  of  this  kind  theocou- 

side  next  the  sewer,  to  relievo  the  trap  of  any 


last  winter,  a very  slight  one,  which  partially 
froze  one  of  the  water-waste  preventers,  and  so 
cut  off  our  supply  of  water.  I thawed  it  with 
a little  warm  water,  and  so  in  ten  minates  re- 
moved the  only  difficulty  I have  ever  had.  Still 
we  must  look  this  possibility  in  tbe  face.  I have 
been  rather  waiting  for  a frost,  so  that  one 
might  see  what  would  happen;  bnt,  pending  its 
arrival,  I shall  certainly  proceed  to  take  some 
part  precautions.  I propose  to  attach  to  the  lower 
of  the  soil-pipe  a metal  case,  about  2 ft.  or  3 ft. 
high,  containing  a gas  jet.  Where  no  gas  exists  a 
lamp  would,  I have  no  doubt,  do  as  well.  I 
should  think  this  would  give  complete  warmth 
in  the  soil-pipe  to  prevent  any  freezing  from 
taking  place;  but  this  is  a mere  suggestion. 
When  I have  tried  it  I will  let  yon  know  the 
result.  At  the  risk  of  trespassing  on  your  space 
beyond  all  bounds,  I mast  ask  you  to  allow  me 
to  quote  the  last  two  sentences  of  Mr.  Walter 
Buckeridge’s  letter.  In  speaking  of  my  plan,  he 
says  : — 

“ The  adTantape*  of  this  arranjoment  are  self-evident. 
^11  trapping  of  soil-pipes  is  abolished,  and  thorough  venti- 
lation obtained.  With  an  air-tight  drain  under  the  build- 
log.  all  inlets  to  the  same  placed  outside,  soil  and  other 
pip*s  disconnected  therefrom,  no  sewer  gae  can  be  gene- 
rated, or  possibly  enter  the  bnilding. 

"There  can  be  email  doubt  that,  vrith  a qniclc  fall  to 
the  soil-pipe,  a good  flash  of  water,  and  pipes  of  proper 
diameter,  this  eyetom  is  eminently  ealisfaBtory,  and  will 
be  rapidly  adopted  by  all  who  crave  for  healthy  houeas. 
It  further  has  tho  anbstantial  recommendation  of  Bim- 
pliei  ty  and  economy.” 

E.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A. 


A BARNSTAPLE  BUILDER. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Jolm  Dendle, 
a well-known  and  extensive  builder  at  Barnstaple. 
Mr.  Dendle  died  in  his  60th  year  on  tho  27th 
ultimo.  He  came,  as  a young  man,  to  Bora- 
staple,  from  an  outlying  district,  as  a journey- 
man carpenter,  and  step  by  step  won  for  him- 
self the  position  of  the  principal  contractor  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  was  a member  of  tho 
Town  Council  for  many  years,  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  all  public  matters.  Under  Sir 
G.  Gilbert  Scott  he  restored  the  parish  churches 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Barnstaple;  and  St. 
Peter’s,  Tawstock,  under  Mr.  Fowler,  F.S.A., 
of  Louth;  that  of  St.  George,  Georgeham  ; and 
under  Messrs.  Gould  & Son,  of  Barnstaple,  All 
Saints,  Winkleigh,  and  St.  John's,  Bishop’s 
Tawton.  Besides  these  recent  jobs,  Mr.  Dcndlo 
carried  out  innumerable  contracts  in.  various 
parts  of  England,  and  he  was,  as  well,  a largo 
contractor  with  the  Government  for  the  supply 
of  oak.  What  one  journeyman  cai'penter  has 
done  another  may  do. 


undue  pressure  in  case  of  heavy  rains  filling  the 
drains  and  compressing  the  gases,  when  they 
are  sure  to  find  an  outlet  somewhere. 

John  Siieaton 
(Wm.  Smeaton  & Sons). 


Sir —Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a few  re- 
marks in  answer  to  some  of  your  correspondence 
on  this  subject;  bnt  first  I Lave  to  thank  you 
for  the  little  note  you  added  at  the  end  of  my 
paper.  From  it  I gathered  that  you  bad  seen 
the  arrangement  at  work,  and  that  yon  approved 
of  the  principle  generally  ; of  course  I am  quite 
aware  that  there  are  minor  points  which  might 
be  improved  : if  any  good  is  to  come  out  of  this 
correspondence,  it  will  be  the  elucidatii.n  and 
development  of  these  minor  points,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  secure  absolute  perfection. 

With  tbe  letter  from  Mr.  Rogers  Field  I am 
more  than  satisfied  ; he  has  made  the  subject 
his  special  study,  understands  thoroughly  all 
the  difficulties  and  all  the  various  schemes  that 
have  been  attempted  to  improve  on  the  old 
arrangements.  When  he  gives  what  1 may 
venture  to  call  an  unqualified  approval  to  my 
scheme,  I have  good  cause  to  be  satisfied.  I 
was  fully  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the  prin- 
ciple  before,  and  after  hia  testimony  I may  say 
I am  now  doubly  conviuced. 


pints  of  a house  may  be  asked  to  contribute 
some  small  amount  of  care.  In  our  gas  and 
water  supply,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  say  that 
the  former  must  not  be  used  on  tho  plea  that  if 
the  taps  are  left  open  (and,  as  the  Professor 
says,  ‘‘wo  must  ever  remember  that  careless 
people  do  leave”  taps  open),  and  all  openings 
shut,  that  an  explosion  might  follow;  or,  in  the 
case  of  water,  that  if  tbe  overflow  from  the 
cistern  is  stopped  np,  and  the  ball-oock  fixed 
down,  wo  should  have  our  houses  deluged  the 
first  time  the  water  came  on.  Bub  even  sup- 
posing this  disoi^anised  ruin  of  a water-cloaec 
to  exist,  and  the  air  to  poor  into  the^  house 
through  tho  4 ft.  of  soil-pipe,  I maintain  that 
it  would  not  bo  the  .deadly  air  that  finds  its 
way  into  too  many  of  our  houses  from  closed 
or  imperfectly  ventilated  soil-pipes,  and  that  it 
would  be  harmless,  though  not  perhaps  the  most 
desirable  way  of  airing  a house. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris  evidently  believes  a little 
in  it,  for  he  once  used  part  of  it.  I hope  I may 
succeed  in  persuading  him  to  use  the  whole 
scheme.  I acu  sure  he  will  not  regret  giving  it 
a trial. 

I now  come  to  the  very  serious  question  of 
frost,  raised  by  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  and  to  this,  I 
regret  to  say,  I cannot  give  an  answer  based  on 
experience — for  hard  frosts  seem  to  be  out  of 
fashion  now.  This  winter  we  have  had  none ; 


CINDERFORD  WATERWORKS. 

On  Thursday,  the  Slst  ult.,  the  new  works  for 
tho  supply  of  Cinderford  with  water  wore  for- 
mally opened  by  tho  members  of  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Westbury-on-Severu 
Union.  Tho  water  is  obtained  from  Green- 
bottom,  near  Littledean,  and  pumped  by  two 
high-pressure  engines,  of  2O.horB0  power  each, 
through  an  8-in.  rising  main  to  a reservoir  near 
Latimer  lodge,  half  a mile  distant,  the  lift  being 
400  ft.  The  pumping  establishment  is  built  of 
local  stone,  and  includes  a cottage  for  the  engine 
attendant.  The  reservoir  is  6U  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  10  ft.  deep,  and  holds  180,000  gallons.  Tho 
mains,  from  8 iu.  to  3 in.  in  diameter,  extend 
about  eleven  miles,  and  130  hydrants  are  pro- 
vided. The  pipes  have  been  provided  by  Messrs. 
J.  Lawrie  A Co.,  London;  the  engines  and 
pumping  machinery  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Watt  & Co., 
Soho ; and  the  buildings,  reservoir,  and  pipe- 
laying have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Phillips 
& Co.,  of  London. 

Tho  works  have  cost  about  8,0001.,  and  have 
been  designed  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Gotto 
& Beesley,  engineers  ; Mr.  Spence,  the  surveyor 
to  the  Board,  having  acted  as  resident  engineer. 


The  Queen’s  TKeatre  at  Wigan  was  com- 
pletely burnt  down  on  Monday  night,  tho  fire 
being  one  of  tbe  most  serious  which  have  ever 
occurred  in  the  district.  The  theatre  was  bnilt 
entirely  of  wood,  and  was  opened  about  two 
years  and  a half  ago.  The  auditorium  was 
capable  of  holding  over  2,000  persons.  Tbe 
stage  was  a very  large  one,  and  there  were 
extensive  dressing-rooms.  The  performance 
concluded  shortly  after  half-past  ten,  the  place 
was  locked  up,  and  everybody  had  left ; but 
about  eleven  o’clock  flames  were  seen  issuing 
from  the  roof  of  the  building,  over  the  stage. 
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ACTION  BY  A SCULPTOR. 

ADAMS  V.  BARKER. 

This  was  an  action  brouglifc  in  the  Westminster 
County  Court,  on  the  30th  ult.,  before  Mr.  Judge 
Bayloy,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Adams,  the  well-known 
sculptor,  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  one  of 
the  fiiTu  of  Savory  & Moore,  New  Bond-street, 
the  sum  of  ten  guineas  for  loss  of  labour  and 
time  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

Mr.  Dovoton  Smyth  appeared  as  solicitor  for  (he  plain- 
tiff, nnrt  Mr.  Cox  as  counsel  for  the  defence.  From  the 
laintilTa  statemeDt  it  appeared  that  he  was  called  upon 
y the  deUndaut  to  execute  asketcli  for  a marble  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  J.  Howarth,  the  late 
rector  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  which  was  to  be 
placed  hy  somoof  the  parishioners  in  St.  George's  Church. 
The  plaintiff  said  that  oa  the  27th  of  April  last  he  executed 
the  skei  ch  in  question,  nhicb  he  submitted  to  the  defendant, 
and  proceeded  to  set  up  the  model  in  clay  ; when  the 
defendant  was  for  the  first  time  informed  that  he  must  not 
proceed  with  the  work  nntil  the  consent  of  the  Rev.  Capel 
Cure,  the  present  rector,  was  obtained,  of  which  the  plain- 
tiff was  assured  wss  merely  a matter  of  form,  as  the  late 
rector  was  a great  favourite  amongst  bis  parishioners.  The 
plaintiff  added  that  be  would  have  executed  the  bust  for 
100  gnineus,  which  would  have  been  his  lovest  charge  ; and 
when  it  was  found  that  the  present  rector  of  the  parish 
considered  that  monuments  of  this  description  were  not 
suitable  mecnoiials,  and  he  disapproved  of  them  being 
erected  in  his  church,  he  (the  plaintiff)  discontinued  the 
work  and  charged  the  sum  now  sued  formerely  for  his  loss 
oftime.  In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Cox,  the  plaintiff  raid 
bis  lowest  charges  were  five  guineas  a day  ; he  was  knows 
as  the  sculptor  of  several  public  moauments,  as  well  ns 
many  monuments  in  St.  FauVs  Cathedral.  It  was  urged 
by  the  defendant’s  counsel  that  the  order  was  for  a sketch 
only,  and  that  tbe  order  for  the  monument  was  to  be 
merely  conditional  upon  the  rector's  approval. 

The  Judge  said  be  well  knew  of  ttie  plaintiff' e standing  as 
j a Bonlptor,  and  he  was  quite  aware  that  he  would  not  have 
j expended  his  labour  on  a merely  speculative  order.  It  was 
I natural  to  suppose  that  even  if  the  rector's  approval  in  tbe 
I matter  were  required,  it  would  not  have  been  withheld  ; 

I and  therefore  looking  at  all  tbe  BurroundingB  of  the  case,  he 
I sbonld  rule  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  for  live  guineas,  with 
I costs  of  attorney  and  witnesses. 


EOT. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  “ Qaeri.st’s  " letter  in  your 
j paper  of  the  2ncl  of  February.  The  floor  in 
question  can  he  carried  with  triangular  iron 
joists,  concreted  between,  the  surface  of  the 
concrete  so  formed  to  carry  off  any  surface 
water  to  a drain,  on  top  of  which  put  a layer  of 
asphalte,  with  a slight  gutter  or  fillet  in  asphaltc 
in  the  angle  of  the  floor  and  vertical  wall,  to 
I prevent  any  surface  waterfromgettingthroughj 
or  the  floor  may  bo  carried  with  wood  joists,  as 
: before,  boarded  over.  If  there  is  a fall  required, 

1 the  joists  may  be  battened  to  form  the  fall 
before  boarding;  when  the  boards  are  properly 
I fastened,  lay  over  paperhanger’s  canvas,  or 
' common  felt,  but  by  no  means  concrete  or 
I plaster,  as  this  aids  to  the  weight  of  the  roof, 
and  has  a tendency  to  rot  the  boarding.  On  the 
top  of  the  felt  lay  a coating  of  asphalte,  as 
before  described  ; the  asphalte  must  not  be  put 
on  the  wood,  as  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  wood  are  likely  to  crack  the  asphalte.  This 
method  will  be  lighter  than  tlio  original,  and,  if 
properly  done,  will  last  as  long  as  the  building 
stands.  I have  had  several  of  these  cases  under 
my  personal  superintendence,  and  know  from 
experience  my  plan  to  be  good.  T.  Faldo. 


315.ooIts  |lcccibi;l). 

The  Picture-Amateur’s  Handbook  and  Dictionary 
of  Painters.  By  Philifpe  Daryl,  B.A. 
London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  1878. 

This  is  a useful  and  sensible  little  book,  intended 
to  supply  amateurs  with  a general  basis  of  in- 
formation for  judging  of  the  value  and  author- 
ship of  paintings,  without  encumbering  them 
with  a heavy  and  expensive  treatise.  Of  course, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  all  the  detailed  knowledge 
requisite  to  make  a " connoisseur”  is  to  be 
found  here  ; but  tho  author’s  remarks  upon  the 
various  methods  and  schools  of  painting,  brief 
as  they  necessarily  are,  will  be  found  to  be  very 
comprehensive,  and  his  short  sections  on  ” How 
an  oil  painting  is  made,”  “ The  anatomy  of  an 
old  picture,”  “ Colours,”  “ On  cleaning  pictures,” 
&c.,  are  eminently  practical  and  to  the  point, 
and  give  with  remarkable  clearness,  in  a few 
words,  information  which  will  probably  be  new 
to  many  who  have  been  looking  at  pictures 
with  more  or  less  pleasure  all  their  lives  without 
a thought  about  tbe  modus  operandi  of  the 
painter ; a matter  in  regard  to  which  even  a 
little  knowledge,  so  far  from  being  dangerous, 
is  very  desirable,  and  likely,  if  properly  applied, 
very  mneh  to  increase  the  spectator’s  critical 
insight  in  regard  to  a work  of  art.  The  bulk 
of  the  book  is  occupied  by  a dictionary  of 
painters  which,  considering  its  small  compass,  ' 


is  really  admirable ; even  where  only  a few 
words  arc  devoted  to  an  artist  his  specialty  is 
well  indicated ; and  the  utility  of  a table  of  dates 
of  painters  in  so  portable  a form  is  unquestion- 
able. We  can  cordially  recommend  the  book. 


glisallama. 

Leicestershire  Architectural  Society. — 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  lecture-hall  of  the  town  museum. 
A bi-monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  also 
held  at  the  old  Town-hall  library  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Ecv.  J.  H.  Hill  in  tho  chair.  In  the 
evening  a large  audience  assembled  in  the 
lecture-hall  of  the  Town  Museum,  to  hear  a 
lecture  on  “Notes  on  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,”  by 
Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  architect.  After  the 
lecture,  Sir  Henry  Dryden  said, — The  reno- 
vating of  these  great  buildings  had  been 
one  of  tho  many  causes  in  the  rise  of  prices 
and  buildings.  There  were  two  classes  of 
old  buildings, — those  that  wero  used  and  those 
that  were  not  used.  Now,  with  regard  to 
those  that  were  used,  there  were  two  ways 
of  looking  at  them,- -tho  picturesque  view, 
and  tho  architectural  view.  They  also  had 
a utilitarian  view.  He,  however,  must  say  that 
there  had  been  more  damage  done  to  ancient 
architecture  within  the  last  thirty  years  than 
in  any  period  of  its  existence  by  what  was 
commonly  called  restoration.  The  utilitarian 
view  taken  by  some  people  would  lead  them  to 
disregard  altogether  these  ancient  works  as 
ancient  buildings,  and  merely  to  keep  them  up 
for  the  use  they  wore  able  to  make  of  them. 
The  archaaologist,  on  the  other  hand,  too  fre- 
quently ignored  the  utilitarian  view,  and  there- 
fore the  society  which  had  been  started  within 
the  last  year  or  two  for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  buildings,  in  merely  opposing  restora- 
tion without  giving  any  consideration  as  to  what 
to  do  with  those  buildings,  had  rather  ignored 
tho  utilitarian  view.  He  was  grateful  to  Mr. 
Neale  for  the  labour  which  ho  had  bestowed  on 
this  ancient  building  of  St.  Alban’s. 

Acock’s  Green  Se'werage  Works. — Last 
May  the  Solihull  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  whose 
governing  powers  include  the  district  of  Acock’s 
Green,  entered  into  a contract  with  Messrs. 
Green  & Son,  of  Warwick,  for  the  formation  of 
sewerage  works  for  that  district.  The  works 
wore  commenced  in  June,  and,  though  not  finally 
completed,  were,  however,  sufficiently  advanced 
to  admit,  on  Saturday,  of  their  being  tested  as 
to  their  capabilities  for  dealing  ■with  the  sewage 
of  the  district.  The  outfall  grounds  are  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  War-wick  and  Birming- 
ham Canal,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
from  the  railway-station  at  Acock’s  Green.  The 
sewerage  of  the  district  is  composed  of  15-in., 
12-in.,  10- in.,  and  9-in.  pipe  sewers,  and  is  nearly 
four  miles  in  length.  The  outfali-sewor,  15  in. 
in  diameter,  has  a capacity  (when  flowing  full) 
of  discharging  a million  and  a half  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Tho  system  adopted  is  the 
“separate  and  straight  line”  system,  having 
manholes  at  each  change  of  gradient  and  lateral 
deviation.  The  sewage  at  the  outfall  is  received 
into  four  tanks,  each  36  ft.  by  16  ft.  Tho  sewage 
farm  ha.s  been  leased  from  the  Yardloy  Charity 
Trustees  for  a term  of  thirty  years.  The  new 
works  were  projected  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  and 
have  been  carried  out  under  his  super-vision. 

Tke  Invalids’  Home  Association  (Home 
Hospitals). — This  Home  Association  has  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  mem- 
hers  of  the  middle  classes  and  others,  at  a 
remunerative  rate  of  payment,  some  of  tho 
advantages  which  the  poor  now  gratuitonsly 
enjoy  in  charity  hospitals.  After  consideration 
of  the  various  methods  of  organisation,  it  was 
decided  that  tho  funds  required  to  be  raised  in 
the  first  instance  for  tho  establishment  of 
invalids’  homes,  which  will  then,  it  is  antici- 
pated,  become  self-supporting,  should  be  obtained 
by  means  of  governorships  of  a proprietary 
character,  such  as  have  been  found  to  consti- 
tute a convenient  basis  for  various  proprietary 
colleges, — Marlborough  College,  for  example. 
The  working  capital  thus  raised  will  be  regarded 
simply  as  a loan  at  interest,  and  any  profit  that 
may  accrue  in  the  working  of  tho  homes  it  is 
proposed  to  devote  to  tho  extension  of  the 
system.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  to 
place  tho  undertaking  on  a sound  toancial  basis, 
a sum  of  20,0001.  will  be  required,  and  this  they 
believe  will  be  readily  subscribed.  The  com- 
mittee appeal  to  the  public  for  support. 


Tke  West-end  Branch  of  the  Bank  of 
England. — Two  or  three  years  ago  tho  direc- 
tors of  tho  Bank  of  England  sanctioned  exten- 
sive  alterations  of  the  interior  of  the  West-end 
branch  in  Burlington-gardens.  The  premises 
were  formerly  the  town  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey,  and  tho  mansion  was  acquired  by 
the  bank  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago  at 
tho  coat,  it  is  said,  of  40,0001.  The  alterations, 
which  are  now  nearly  completed,  consist  of  tho 
partitioning  off  and  converting  into  . business 
offices  and  private  apartments  for  tho  manager 
(Colonel  Francis)  of  the  spacious  upper  rooms, 
including  tho  Ball-room,  hitherto  unoccupied- 
The  ball-room  contained  a magnificent  mantel- 
piece of  white  alabaster,  with  an  elaborately- 
carved  representation  of  Diana  and  the  wood 
nymphs.  For  this  ornament  (says  tho  Morning 
Post)  the  directors  have  had  several  offers  from 
customers  of  the  bank,  as  much  as  1,00(> 
guineas  having  been  tendered  for  it  more  than 
once.  The  directors,  however,  decided  not  to 
part  with  it,  and  the  mantelpiece  has  just  been 
removed  to  the  City  to  decorate  tho  bank 
parlour  of  the  head  office.  The  alterations  at 
the  West  End  are  estimated  to  cost  about  12,0001. 

Society  of  Engineers. — The  first  ordinary- 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  for  the 
present  year  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  in 
the  Society’s  Hall,  Westminster-chambers,  Vic- 
toria-street. At  the  conclusion  of  tho  ordinary 
routine  business,  tho  retiring  president,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cargill,  presented  the  premiums  of 
books  which  had  been  awarded  to  the  following 
gentlemen  for  papers  read  during  the  past  year, 
viz. : — To  Mr.  J.  Walter  Pearse,  for  his  paper 
on  the  “ Mechanical  Firing  of  Steam  Boilers  ” ; 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Le  Grand,  for  his  paper  on  “Tube 
Wells”  ; and  to  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Tweddell,  for  hia 
paper  on  “ Direct-acting  Hydraulic  Machinery.” 
The  premiums  having  been  presented,  Mr.  Car- 
gill retired  from  the  chair,  receiving  a cordial 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  meeting.  He  then  in- 
troduced  to  tho  members  the  president  for  1878, 
Mr.  Robert  Paulson  _Spice,.  who  delivered  on 
inaugural  address. 

Building  on  the  Surrey  Gardens. — Tho 

Surrey  Gardens  have  been  purchased  for  build- 
ing  purposes  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & Dudley,  and 
in  a very  short  time  tho  gardens  will  bo  covered 
with  bricks  and  mortar.  The  plans  for  laying 
out  tho  ground  for  building  purposes  have  already 
been  prepared,  and  last  week  tho  Newington 
Vestry,  in  -whose  district  the  gardens  ore 
situated,  sanctioned  the  roads  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  constructed.  The  gardens  cover  an 
area  of  about  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  tho  esti- 
mated number  of  buildings  is  between  300  and 
400.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  a probability  of 
the  largo  theatre  being  retained. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — This 
society  held  its  usual  fortnightly  meeting  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colqnitt-street,  on  the  30th 
nit.,  Mr.  Robinson  Sonttar,  president,  in  the 
chair.  The  first  portion  of  tho  evening  was 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Boult’s  paper 
on  “ Portland  Cement  Concrete,”  after  which 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Maginnis  read  a paper  on  “ Atlan- 
tic Linos  and  Steamships.” 

Accident  -writk  a Lift. — An  accident,  result- 
ing in  the  loss  of  one  life,  and  injuries,  more  or 
less  sorious,  to  three  persons,  occurred  on  Monday 
morning  last  at  the  warehouse  of  tho  Army  and 
Navy  Co-operative  Society,  in  Johnson’s-place, 
Pimlico.  Owing  to  a flaw  in  tho  wheel  of 
the  new  lift  which  had  been  constructed,  the 
lift,  whilst  engaged  in  taking  up  a tierce  of 
coffee  to  the  roasting-room,  fell. 

Tke  Tkreattned  Carpenters’  Strike. — 
The  carpenters  and  joiners  have  recently  held 
a delegate  meeting,  at  which  resolutioDS  were 
passed  repudiating,  on  behalf  of  tho  trade,  tho 
action  of  a certain  number  of  the  trade  com- 
mittee, who  some  time  ago  sent  a communica- 
tion to  the  masters,  demanding  lOd.  an  hour 
and  giving  six  months’  notice. 

Position  of  tke  Masons’  Strike.  — We 
are  sorry  to  say  circumstances  are  unchanged. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Central  Association  of 
Master  Builders,  held  on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst., 
a proposition  for  arbitration,  submitted  with 
tho  concurrence  of  the  Strike  Committee,  was 
declined. 

ratal  Panic  in  a Foreign  Circus,— At  an 
Italian  circus  erected  in  Boulogne  during  the 
late  fair  there,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  shamefully 
raised  in  pure  mischief  on  the  3rd  inst.,  when  a 
large  number  of  persons  were  killed,  and  more 
were  injured. 
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The  Hew  Dresden  Theatre. — The  ne-w 
Royal  Theatre,  built  on  the  site  where  the  old 
one  stood,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1869,  has  been  opened  in  presence  of  the  King 
and  Queen.  Semper,  the  architect,  who  is 
known  in  England,  was  called,  with  his  son 
Manfred,  and,  according  to  the  correspondent 
of  the  Standard,  the  whole  auditory,  in  presence 
of  the  Royal  family,  exclaimed  three  times, 
“Long  live  Semper  ! ” an  ovation  the  more  re- 
markable'as  Semper  was  at  one  time  compelled 
to  leave  Saxony,  having  taken  part  in  the  re- 
volution in  1849.  The  new  theatre,  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  curtain,  ceiling,  and  decorations  are  magni- 
ficent. The  foyers  and  vestibules  have  been 
painted  by  some  of  the  first  German  artists. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  11th, 
when  a discussion  will  take  place  upon  the  paper 
read  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  J.  Smalman 
Smith,  entitled  “The  Law  of  Support  in  its 
relation  to  Lands,  Mines,  and  Buildings.’’ 

The  Obelisk. — The  position  chosen  on  the 
Embankment  for  the  erection  of  the  model,  we 
greatly  fear,  will  not  be  satisfactory.  It  will  be 
hidden  and  damaged  by  the  two  masses  of 
granite  between  which  it  is  placed.  It  is  not 
our  site. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  achooh  and  reaidence  for  the  Bright' 
well  and  Britweu  (^W.  D.)  School  Hoard,  Oxon.  Messrs. 
Morris  & Stallwood,  architects ; — 

Anderson £2,181  6 0 

Cslder&Co 1,908  1 0 

ReaveU 1,891  0 0 

Dodd  1,898  10  0 

Howland  & Wells 1,885  3 6 

Walter 1,690  0 0 

Sinionds  1,650  0 0 

Holland  & Sons 1,850  0 0 

Cox  1,587  0 0 

Holly  i Bntior  (accepted) 1,489  0 0 

Glanyille 1,4;0  0 0 

Brasher  1,343  4 0 


Sage 

Drew 

Stephenson 

Langridge  & Sons  (accepted)  .. 

Gita  Fitfinga. 

, 1,490 
. 1,429 
. 1,321 

Vauehan 

Botbwell  (accepted)  

Feielerinrj. 

Heath  (accepted) 

....  237 

Qlasing, 

Hughes 

Bnsscll,  Gibbs,  & Co.  (accepted)  . 
Goalett&Co.  (not  complete) 


£38  10  0 
35  0 0 
28  4 6 


For  Tardley  (Birmingham)  Sewerage  Worts.  Contract 

No.  2,  Mr.  fi.  Pritchard,  engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr. 

£.  J.  Parnell 

Rendell £29,621  4 3 

Smith 32,250  0 0 

Marriott  31,200  0 0 

Heeps 3^,580  0 0 

Mackay 20,370  0 0 

Palmer  20,30'3  0 0 

Yonng  & Co 19,975  0 0 

Miles 19,396  0 0 

Law 19,050  0 0 

Bonme  18,350  0 0 

Robinson  17,950  0 0 

Loa 17,476  10  0 

Meats,  Bros 17,000  0 0 

Currall  & Lewis  16,929  16  0 

Bush  (accepted) 16,144  8 3 

Frsyne,  Bros 12,486  19  6 


For  the  erection  of  Baptist  Chapel,  Henley-on-Thames. 
Messrs.  J.  Omer  Cooper&  Son,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Weymouth  & Son:— 

Sheffield  k Prebble £3,679  0 0 

Leofleld  2,814  0 0 

Jones  & Co 2,590  0 0 

Woodbridge  2,477  0 0 

Simonds  2,476  0 0 

Bishop 2,473  0 0 

Talbot  2,337  0 0 

We3’man 3,356  0 0 

Claridge 2,215  0 0 

Clements 1,918  19  0 


For  proposed  aduitions  auu  etteracicna  to  assistant 
master’s  boarding-house,  Dry-hill  Park,  Tonbridge,  for  the 
Rev.  Theo.  B.  Rowe,  M.A.,  head-master.  Messrs.  Wad- 
more  4 Baker,  architects  : — 

DoTe £3,065  0 0 

Punnett  3,891  0 0 


For  bar  fittings,  4c.,  at  the  Three  Nuns  .Hotel,  Aldgate, 
London,  Tarring  4 Wilkinson,  architects 

Sar  Fittingi,  Joinert'  TFork,  ^c. 

Phillips  & Son  £2,2l'>  0 0 


For  stabling  and  carriage-sheds,  Athol-street,  Bromley, 
for  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramway  Company.  Mr.  Geo. 
Hopkins,  architect:— 

Aitchison  4 Walker  (accepted)..  £1,423  0 0 


For  building  two  workshops,  Seabright-street,  Hackney- 
road,  for  Mr.  W.  Rogers.  Mr.  J.  G.  Needham,  archi- 
tect : — 

Tbomerson  £415  0 0 

Jarvis  4 Sons  335  0 0 

Edwards 375  10  0 

Jndd  4 Hawkings  359  0 o 


For  alterations  to  White  Swan  Inn.  Bristol.  Messrs. 
Haddon,  Bros.,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Davies £1,310  0 0 

D.  J.  4 D.  DaviiB  . 1,220  0 0 

Stephens  4 Bastow  • 1,190  0 0 

Price  1,152  0 0 

* Accepted  with  deductions. 


Mr.  Hamblet,  of  West  Bromwich,  has  obtained  the 
contract  for  all  the  bine  bricks  required  by  the  Great 
Northern  Bailway  Company  f jr  the  next  twelve  mouths. 


TO  CORRESPOXDENTS. 

J.  B.  E.— T,  Je  W.— W.  8.-T.  B.— E.  J.  T.— R.  L.  8.— W.  4 B.— 
E.  P.— U.-3.  B— 8.— W.  W.-T.  C.  M.-J.  H.— C.  4 Ob.— W,  B.- 
H.  J.  P.-8.  8.  H.-G.  4 B-F.  T.-H.  M-— E-  K.  T.— E.  J.  T.. 
E.  N.  8 — Bt.  8.— A.  * W,— 8.  F.  C.— J.  H.— Correipoudent  (gentle- 
men who  with  their  nnmM  spelt  corrsetlf  should  write  them  so  (het 
there  need  be  no  miitake  In  printing.  We  uniforiDlr  decline  t 
right  errors  caused  hr  acorrespondent's  own  stuplditg.  When  a mnn 
ligns  his  name  so  that  it  cannot  be  read  with  certaint;  he  shows  an 
liter  want  of  consideration  lor  other  people,  and  deserves  none  him- 
self).—B HcD.  (in  type).— Uouseholder  (in  type). 

I are  eompeUed  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresses, 

All  statements  of  taots,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  aeeompanJed 
by  Uie  name  and  address  of  ths  sender,  not  necessarily  lor 
publioation. 

NoTK. — The  reeponiSblUty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pablle  meetlnga,  reste,  of  course,  with  the  autbois. 


OHATlGES  EORADYERTISEMEXTS. 

SITUATIONS  V.ACANT,  PARTSER3HIP8.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTlSEMEMTd. 

Biz  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  noder 4a.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  Os.  fid. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tlesments  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publishet. 

filTUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2a  fid. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Adresaed  Box , OflSoe  of  " The  Builder, " 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mu<(  in  all  case*  be  called/or,  and  the 
Office  fieceipt  produced. 

TUB  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  18  AS  UNDER  :— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements fid,  pec  Week. 

For  all  other  Adveitlseinents fid.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

>•*  Stamps  muu  not  be  cent,  bat  all  small  snms  should  be 
remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Pest-office,  Ring-street, 
Oovent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUEDRINIEB,  Publisher,  ad- 
dressed to  No.  46,  Calberine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  ths  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  amd  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 

TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  Is  supplied  direct  (com  the  Office  to  cesideuts  In 
any  part  o(  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  ■•■nnn. 
Prepaid.  Renuttancee  payable  as  above. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  the  Volome  of  last  year 
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SOME  NOTES  AND  DEDUCTIONS. 

His  Miijeaty,  James  I,,  wool  J say  to  the  lords  of  his 
council,  .whea  they  sat  upon  any  great  matter,  and  came 
from  conncil  in  to  him 
‘ Well,  you  have  sat ; but  what 
have  yon  hatched?'" — Lord 
Idacon's  “ Apothegmt’' 

HE  giants  and  beanstalks 
of  a past,  more  or  less 
remote,  Lave  one  advan- 
tage over  those  with 
which  the  childhood  of 
living  men  tvas  familiar : 
belief  in  tboir  actual 
existence  is  assisted  b7 
substantial  evidence  still 

remaining  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  But 
a first  encounter  “with 
the  reality  of  life  suf- 
fices to  destroy  the 
fabric  of  a nursery  tale, 
Moreover,  envy  of  the 
past,  a perpetually  re- 
curring foible  of 
time,  is  strengthened  at 
the  present  day  by  the 
labour  of  old-curiosity- 
mongers  and  the  devo- 
tion of  collectors.  The 
early  hobby  of  a few 
has  become  a science  to 
many,  and,  distinguished 
by  a grand  name,  has 
developed  into  a recrca- 
tiou.  But  that  quality  of  the  archicologiat,  which 
enables  him  to  identify  by  comparison  and 
analogy,  induces  exaggerated  ideas  of  relative 
proportion.  He  finds  at  Athens  ruins  of  temples 
and  other  monuments  of  an  ancient  capital,  the 
Centro  of  a once  c.talted  form  of  civilisation ; 
he  concludes  that  the  same  elegance  and  refine- 
ment marked  those  parts  of  the  city  -which  he 
does  not  find.  He  sees  at  Home  fragments  of 
colossal  and  rich  architecture, — some,  like  the 
Pantheon,  almost  defiant  of  Time ; he  chooses 
to  believe  that  a nation  whose  public  buildings 
were  magnificent  must  have  been  equally  happy 
in  its  private  houses.  In  presence  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  archmologist 
is  equally  sanguine,  equally  convinced.  Within 
the  shadow  of  Eeims  Cathedral,  or  -under  the 
fro-wn  of  Durham  Towers,  he  conjures  up  streets 
of  houses  and  public  buildings  of  similar  work. 


THE  HOUbEHOLD  AT  DIFFERENT  ERAS.^j^^®  ancients,  satisfied  with  a display  of  mere 

sentimental  respect.  They  credit  the  Greeks, 
during  the  Era  of  Pericles,  with  much  of  the 
practical  science  which  was  generated  by  the 
legacy  of  Bacon.  Take  an  instance,  connected 
with  our  own  branch  of  criticism  and  discussion: 
the  eiitosis  of  the  antique  column,  the  curved 
horizontal  lines  of  the  Parthenon,  are  ascribed 
to  marvellous  methods  of  scientific  deduction.  It 
would  be  sacrilege  to  call  them  tricks  of  eye 
and  hand,  similar  to  those  of  which  men  are  now 
adepts  upon  paper,  played  by  the  ancients  upon 
solid  materials.  The  arcliitccturo  of  a com- 
munity of  masters  and  slaves  who  measured 
time  by  a stick ; whose  practice  of  arithmetic 
consisted  in  signs  with  the  fingers,  in  the  use  of 
a counting-table  aud  dice ; whose  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  the  human  skeleton  was  restricted 
to  a superficial,  even  though  constant,  study  of 
the  living  form ; whose  admiration  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  was  expended  upon  the  Ilissus,  and  a 
ew  groves  of  fruit-trees, — is  held  up  to  students 
as  inimitable,  because  the  modem  mind  has 
neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  attain,  even 
by  consummate  and  continued  exercise,  a like 
mathematical  exactness ! 

What  Cicero  called  “public  magnificence”  is, 
it  may  bo  candidly  admitted,  inimitable,  at  the 
present  day.  The  conditions  of  existence,  both 
public  and  social,  are  now  opposed  to  it ; and 
century  after  century  those  conditions  have 
undergone  gradual  but  sure  alteration.  We  have 
presumed  to  see  three  marked  characteristics 
of  existence  duifing  the  twenty-four  centuries  of 
which  History  talks  with  confidence.  In  the 
Era  of  Grecian  aud  Roman  civilisation  the  State 
was  everything,  the  Individual  comparatively 
nothing ; hence  the  public  magnificence  of  Anti- 
quity. In  the  Medieval  Era  the  State  was  sub- 
servient to  ecclesiastical  power  and,  within  the 
community,  the  Corporation,— of  Religion,  of 
Arms,  or  of  Trade, — was  everything,  the  In- 
dividual  comparatively  nothing;  even  the  land- 
owner  was  then,  so  to  speak,  the  head  of  a cor- 
poration,  for  not  only  did  he  hold  land  in  trust  for 
those  subjects  aud  serfs  who  lived  and  worked 
upon  it,  but  he  was  theoretically  bound  to  his 
subjects  by  ties  as  stringent  as  those  by  which  his 
subjects  were  practically  held.  In  the  modern 
Era  a state  of  things,  pointing  to  political  equality 
aud  to  republican  institutions,  is  manifest : the 
Individual  is,  or  at  least  wiU  be,  everything,  the 
State  comparatively  nothing;  and  within  the 
community,  in  spite  of  Societies,  Associations, 
and  Unions  of  all  kinds,  the  Individual  is,  or  will 
be,  everything,  the  Corporation  comparatively 


That  book  professes  to  see  in  almost  every 
epoch  of  the  past, — up  to  the  time,  at  least,  of 
Louis  XIV., — all  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  architecture  that  the  modonis  have  acquired 
from  the  study  of  ancient  and  medimval  monu- 
ments. Even 


manship  and  beauty;  he  forgets  that  such  re-  nothing.  It  has,  therefore,  been  of  more  than  ordi- 
3ords  of  past  epochs  are  still  standing,  because  nary  interest  to  trace  the  influence  of  three  great 
in  a great  measure  theywereextraordinarilywell  I radical  modifications  upon  the  Household  and 
built.  He  is  quite  unprepared  to  admit  that  all  tke  House, — from  the  public  “ magnificence  ” of 
jitios  and  villages  of  ancient  and  medimval ' Antiquity,  through  the  corporate  or  co-operative 
;imes  have  disappeared  partly  because  they -were  magnificence”  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the 
10b  better  built, — to  keep  within  tho  mark, — j private  “ magnificence  ” of  our  o\vn  time  ; and 
ihan  those  of  tho  present  day.  ] it  ma,y  be  useful  to  add  that  we  should  not  have 

Nor  are  the  modems,  in  thoir  reverence  for  1 entered  upon  the  inquiry  had  not  M.  Viollet-le- 
• SeeTol.  ixiv.,pp.  176,  2-11;  3 8,  117-  468-  627  678  - i Trritten,  in  an  evil  hour  of  relaxation,  his 
?73;  s-i9,  1243,  ' ’ ' i “ Histoire  de  I’Habitation  Humaine.” 


“ As  learned  commenlatora  riew, 

III  Homer,  more  than  Homer  knew,’’ 
so  M.  \ iollet-le-Duc  has  drawn  plans  and  facades 
of  habitations  sufficient  to  make  tho  most  self- 
satisfied  students  despair,  not  only  of  them- 
selves,  but  of  everybody  else,  now  and  to  come  ; 
and  he  has  not,  in  this  particular,  stopped  at 
Homer.  He  has  given  to  every  representative 
hero  of  past  ages  a like  prescience  and  supe- 
riority. He  has  nob  attempted  to  inquire  into 
the  feiv  facts  that  are  known  concerning 
ancient  houses  ; he  has  designed  a Grecian  resi- 
dence  very  much  as  if  ho  had  been  commissioned 
to  do  so  for  a client  who  desired  to  possess  a 
mansion  in  the  Grecian  method.  There  was 
some  e.xcuse  for  Mazoia,  who  -wroto  just  after 
everybody’s  head  was  turned  with  the  wonderful 
revelations  of  Pompeii;  there  was  an  excuse  for 
tho  Abbe  Bai’thelomi,  whose  “ Voyage  d’Ana- 
charsis”  was  a philosopliical  essay  on  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  whose  plans  of  the  Grecian 
house  were  not  laid  down  by  himself.  But  there 
was  no  excuse  for  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  to  com- 
bine in  his  plan  all  the  extravagance  of  Perrault 
and  Galiaui  with  all  the  ignorance  which  the 
modern  Gothic  school  too  often  displays  in 
its  appreciation  of  ancient  history,  both  archaeo- 
logical  and  social.  Until  recently,  all  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc’s  works  have  been  accepted  in  this 
country, — principally  because  of  the  charming,  if 
not  deceptive,  drawings  that  illustrate  them, — 
as  authorities  wliich  only  the  worst  heretic  in 
architectural  principles  would  venture  to  deny  ; 
aud,  allowing  the  usual  grain  of  salt,  his  minute 
description  of  modiasval  building,  manners,  and 
costume  is  generally  trustworthy  and  always 
graphic.  But  it  is  a totally  different  matter 
when  he  applies  all  that  he  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  his  researches  into  French  practice  to 
Rome,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  India,  and  Egypt. 

We  cannot  claim  to  have  discovered  that  no 
modern  had  succeeded  in  making  a plan  of  a 
Grecian  house  sufficiently  to  accord  with  the 
descriptions  extant  by  ancient  poets,  dramatists 
and  historians.  Becker,  the  learned  author  of 
“ Charicles  ” and  “ Gallus,”  found  that  out ; and 
he  filled  up  the  void  with  diagrams  of  a sup- 
posed house  in  Athene.  But  we  have  been 
the  first  to  point  out  that  Becker’s  plan,  which 
has  been  reproduced  in  classical  books  of 
reference,  notably  Dr.  William  Smith’s  well- 
kno^Ti  “ Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities,” covers  a superficial  area  so  prepos- 
terously colossal  as  to  exceed  even  the  dimensions 
of  the  Parthenon  measured  upon  tho  topmost 
step  of  tho  Temple.  In  a city  like  Athens, 
where,  even  after  Pericles,  the  architecture  of 
public  buildings  was  small, — the  Parthenon  being 
only  comparatively  colossal, — the  private  dwell- 
jugs  wei*e  not  only  small,  and  of  the  commonest 
materials,  but  they  were  of  low  aud  mean  eleva- 
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tion,  squeezed  together  on  the  borders  of  narrow 
and  crooked  streets.  We  have  tried  to  ovjdain 
by  a comiDarative  reference  to  private  hruscs 
and  hnts  in  Indian  cities  at  the  present  day  that 
the  Grecian,  and  indeed  the  early  Roman, 
dwelling  was  simply  a development  of  a primi- 
tive  four-sided  inclosure,  one  story  high,  with 
a door  on  one  side.  Tlirough  a hole  in  the  roof, 
or  a central  yard  open  to  the  sky,  light  and 
air  descended  upon  the  master  and  his  sons,  his 
women  and  cattle,  and  “ the  stranger  within 
his  gates.”  This  inclosure,  of  course,  varied  in 
size,  according  to  the  wealth  or  strength  of  the 
owner.  In  a large  inclosure  the  covered  portions 
were  built  round  and  against  the  four  walks, 
thus  leaving  an  open  space  or  courtyard  in  the 
centre ; ultimately  this  quadrangle,  if  it  may 
bo  so  called,  was  surrounded  by  colonnades 
or  verandahs  which  protected  from  wind,  rain, 
and  sun  the  doorless  and  windowless  apart- 
ments. This  once  understood,  the  difficnltv 
of  the  passage  in  Xenophon’s  “Memorabilia,” 
where  Socrates  referred  to  the  southern  porticos, 
— which  should  be  made  higher  in  order  that  the 
sun  ill  winter  may  not  he  shut  ont, — and  to  the 
northern  porticos, — which  should  be  made  lower 
so  that  the  cold  winds  may  not  fall  on  them, — 
becomes  easy  to  remove.  To  have  made,  as 
Becker  suggested,  the  main  front  of  every 
house  in  the  crooked  streets  of  crowded  Athens 
face  the  south,  was  simply  impossible  ; but  on 
the  principle  of  every  house  obtaining  light  and 
air  upon  its  own  ground,  and  from  an  internal 
com’tyard,  whichever  of  the  four  porticos  faced 
the  south  could  be  raised  with  impunity,  and 
without  reference  to  the  main  or  the  i^eriur 
fronts  of  the  building.  These  are  points  of  im- 
portance to  which  the  attention  of  classical  com- 
mentators and  essayists  may  be  advantageously 
directed,  for  our  o^vm  explanations  of  the  flat- 
roofed,  one-storied  Athenian  dwelling  are  based 
upon  acquaintance  with  similar  inclosures  in 
India.  There  the  traveller  will  often  find  a 
practical  explanation  of  references  to  Grecian 
buildings  which  puzzle  the  Western  student  of 
classical  literature.  YiTe  may  also  remark  that 
should  a ucw  edition  of  Becker’s  “ Gallus  ” be 
called  for,  the  pages  devoted  to  the  Roman 
house  contain,  we  venture  to  think,  some 
technical  errors  j the  space  given  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  afriian  and  the  cavum-  (sdium, 
or  cavfxdium,  may  he  xn-ofitably  curtailed. 
There  can  hardly  be  any  dispute,  judging, 
as  all  must  do,  from  the  scanty  facts  handed 
down  to  the  present  time,  that  the  early  Roman 
dwelling  was  contained  within  one  inclosure, — 
the  atrium.  A Roman  spoke  of  his  atrium  as 
an  Englishman  speaks  of  his  house  ; and  there 
is  really  nothing  to  show,  as  Becker  suggested, 
and  as  we  have  attempted  to  controvert,  that 
the  entrance-passage  leading  between  the  two 
shops  of  a Pompeian  or  a Roman  house  into  the 
cavicdium,  or  internal  common  court,  was  ever 
specially  designated  as  the  atrium ; indeed, 
there  is  nothing  extant,  at  least  of  technical 
value,  to  support  Becker’s  further  hypothesis, 
that  tho  aliB  were  aisles  flanking  eitlier  side 
of  the  atrium  regarded  as  an  entrance-hall  or  a 
passage-way. 

Nor  has  tho  inquiry  we  have  made  into  the 
character  of  ancient  dwelling-honses  helped  to 
show  that  the  respect  for  what  is  now  called 
*'  truthful  execution  ” was  much  or  any  greater 
in  the  best  period  of  Antiquity,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  Christian  Era,  than  it  is  at 
present.  Athens  for  a time  was  the  homo  of 
all  good  artists.  From  the  Pira?us,  works  of  art 
were  exported  on  speculation  to  every  part  of 
the  known  world;  and  unless,  in  the  course  of 
two  thousand  years,  human  nature  has  altered 
more  than  has  the  human  fomi,  that  mercantile 
spirit  which  distinguished  the  Republic,  and 
which  philosophers  and  gentlemen  affected  to 
despise,  was  accompanied  with  the  inevitable 
share  of  intrigue  and  adulteration  of  extended 
trade.  Nor  do  the  details  of  social  life,  in  the 
best  time  of  Athens,  point  to  that  diffusion  of 
artistic  appreciation  and  feeling  which  the 
modem  art  enthusiast  often  maintains  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a nation  artistic.  It  is  certain 
that  the  workmen  who  built  tho  Parthenon 
were  slaves;  and  what,  after  all,  is  there  extra- 
ordinary in  the  fact  ? — at  least,  to  those  who 
have  seen  the  common  Hindus  engaged  in  work- 
manship of  the  very  highest  artistic  character. 
— workmanship  which  some  in  England  would 
have  the  world  believe  to  be  possible  only  to 
men  or  women  of  social  refinement  and  aesthetic 
cultivation.  To  take  the  ancient  writings 
literally,  it  must  bo  assumed  that  the  chiefs 
•who  directed  the  works  of  the  Parthenon  were 


also  bought  and  sold ; and  the  Greeks,  it  is  well 
known,  used  their  slaves  for  purposes  of  trade 
and  revenue.  Nor  were  their  wives  and 
female  children  much  higher  than  slaves.  If 
we  turn  to  Rome,  the  picture  is  varied  by  the 
fact  that  women  shared  in  the  every-day  life 
of  the  men ; and  that  the  slaves  were  not 
sources  of  revenue,  but  ministers  of  personal 
use  and  lu-vnry.  Yet,  although  Cicero  pro- 
nounced medicine,  ai’chitectnre,  and  education 
to  be  professions  worthy  of  gentlemen,  in  his  time 
pedagogues,  ni-tists,  amanuenses,  and  doctors 
were  generally  slaves.  As  far  as  the  possession 
of  “ a taste  ” goes, ’the  Roman  seems  to  have  been 
to  the  Greek  very  much  like  what,  at  the  present 
day,  the  ordinary  Londoner  is  to  tho  ordinary 
Parisian.  The  affectation  of  tho  wits  was  to 
live  in  houses  of  Athenian  style  and  arrange- 
ment; and  in  the  Angustan  period,  it  is  said 
that  apartments  •wero  decorated  in  different 
styles, — in  tho  Egyptian,  the  Ionian,  and  in  one 
called  of  fantasy,  but  which  is  now  termed 
Roman.  Nor  were  the  fashions  of  the  time  in 
unison,  according  to  the  modeni  creed,  with  the 
intellectual  refinement  which  a few  attained,  or 
with  the  \irbanity  which  many  possessed.  The 
streets  and  market-places  presented,  in  the  days 
of  Cicero  and  long  afterwards,  successive  scenes 
of  riotous  confusion  ; on  dark  nights  barely  illu- 
mined by  the  torches  of  individual  processions, 
they  wero  always  dangerous  and  often  im- 
passable. Many  of  the  shops  wero  booths 
erected  under  the  arcades  or  outside  the  lines 
of  honses ; they  thus  obstructed  the  roadway 
as  well  as  tho  pavement.  The  lofty  blocks  of 
dwellings  frequently  tumbled  about  the  ears  of 
their  inhabitauts,  and  the  whole  city,  daring  the 
entire  course  of  the  first  century,  was  a periodical 
preyto  fire,  which  devoured  oftenan  entire  region. 

Two  facts  that  our  archasological  survey, 
however  imperfect,  of  Grecian  and  Romau 
history  elicits  may  seriously  bo  offered  to  the 
votaries  of  science  and  art.  Both  in  Greece  and 
Romo  the  father  exercised  his  right  to  destroy 
or  “expose,”  his  offspring,  and  this  must  often 
have  resulted  in  death.  Obviously  the  halt  and 
the  blind,  the  weak  and  defective  human  beings 
were  thus  eliminated  ; henco  to  some  extent 
tho  comparative  beauty  and  superior  auimal 
character  of  the  ancients.  The  other  fact  to 
bo  noted  is  that  during  tho  political  domination 
of  Greece,  and  in  tho  best  Grreco-Roman 
monuments  of  a later  time,  tho  sculptor  indu- 
bitably shaped,  in  stone  and  marble  tho  circum- 
stance and  insignia  of  every-day  life,  and  he 
clothed  his  figures  in  contemporary  costume. 

The  same  thing  is  frequently  said  of  medifoval 
sculpture ; but  wo  are  unable  to  endorse  the 
statement  without  some  qualifications.  We 
venture,  however,  to  believe  that  tho  narrow 
tortuous  streets  and  overhanging  buildings  in 
the  byways  and  slums  of  Rome  boro  a greater 
resemblanco  to  a city  of  tho  Middle  Ages 
than  it  is  now  often  thought  convenient  to 
admit ; at  tho  same  timo  we  aro  convinced 
that  early  French  and  English  hnilding  tra- 
ditions woro  acquired  from  Roman,  or  what 
scholars  prefer  to  call  Classical  example.  Tho 
possession  of  that  naivetd  which  bo  many  recent 
essajists  have  tried  to  father  upon  young  com- 
mnnities  is  by  no  means  homo  ont  by  history, 
either  past  or  present.  The  simplicity  that  does 
not  know  how  to  lie  in  wood  and  stone  dwells 
only  in  the  imagination  of  poets,  and  the  poets 
are  not  necessarily  concoctors  of  verse.  The 
reason  why  tho  cathedrals,  abbeys,  castles,  and 
public  edifices  erected  in  Western  Europe  during 
tho  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  bear  so 
striking  a resemblance,  has  been  attributed  to 
the  presumed  similarity  of  action  wliich  tho  j 
human  mind  displays  when  inspired  by  true  \ 
principles,  and  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
The  few  have  thus  argued,  the  many  have  been 
contented  to  accept  the  supposed  fact  without 
argument  or  discussion.  Some  have  said, 
that  tho  resemblance  exists  because  only  a 
few,  a peripatetic  few,  designed  the  nucleus 
of  those  buildings ; others  have  said  that 
tho  buildings  aro  alike  because  the  tradi- 
tions upon  which  their  design  was  based  wero 
similar.  No  donbt  both  the  suppositions 
are  correct  as  far  as  they  go;  but  how  was  it 
that  only  a few  designed  great  contemporary 
monuments  in  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and 
England  ? How  was  it  that  the  Spanish  and 
German,  the  French  and  English  traditions ' 
accorded  so  closely  that  a traveller  can  now 
detect  resemblances  in  abbeys,  castles,  and 
cathedrals,  erected  about  the  same  time  in 
every  comer  of  Western  Europe  ? Wo  have , 
ventured  to  formulate  the  answer  to  -which 


a few  writers,  notably  M.  Viollet-lo-Duc  and 
Mr.  Fergusson,  have  casually  led  up  to  hut 
not  defined.  It  was  that  the  building  traditions 
of  Western  Europe  were  guided  until  the  four- 
teenth  century  by  men  who  received  their  edu- 
cation from  one  common  school ; and  to  the 
authority  of  that  school  is  due  the  early  develop- 
ment of  those  traditions,  based  as  they  were 
upon  the  studyof  antique  books  and  the  remnants 
of  antique  buildings.  That  school,  that  centre 
of  education,  was  Cluny ; very  little  if  anything 
is  known  of  tho  buildings  wliich  composed  the 
Abbey  at  tho  poriod  of  its  surprising  and  ex- 
tended influence.  Tho  church,  of  course  modi- 
fied and  enlarged,  remained  until  the  Great 
Revolution,  when  it  was  •wantonly  destroyed; 
and  the  MSS.  for  which  the  library  was  famous 
have  been  burnt  or  dispersed.  But  it  is  certain 
from  numerous  sources  of  evidence,  mostly 
authenticated,  that  Cluuy,  in  the  early  poriod  of 
tho  Middle  Ages,  was  as  much  the  artistic  centre 
of  Western  Europe  as  Paris  is  no'w  the  political 
centre  of  France  or  as  the  Vatican  is  still  the 
religions  centre  of  Roman  Christendom. 

Wo  touched  superficially  upon  the  customs  of 
feudal  tenure  and  tho  relation  of  the  subject 
and  the  serf, — for  even  the  vassal  was  held  by  a 
tie  that  would  now  be  compared  to  serfdom, — to 
their  lord  and  part-owner.  Tho  vestiges  of  that 
relationship  were  completely  obliterated  in 
Franco  only  after  the  great  Revolution.  Tho 
droits  de  Seigneur,  which,  among  other  things, 
gave  to  the  lord  the  right  of  taking  something 
more  than  a first  salute  from  the  bride  of  his 
subject,  and  the  custom  of  mainmorte,  -n'hich 
prevented  a large  number  of  a iit)bleman’& 
tenantry  from  disposing  of  their  persons, — the 
“ dead  hand  ” keeping  them  tied  to  the  land  on 
which  they  woro  born, — are  now  very  amusing 
incidents  of  hereditary  possession  in  tho  soil, 
which,  like  the  air  wo  breathe  and  tho  light 
wo  enjoy,  is  beginning  to  bo  considered  the 
common  property  of  a nation ; but  they  were 
very  serious  grievances  once,  and  they  doubtless 
aggravated  the  horrors  of  1793.  The  coming 
question  of  the  land,  in  this  country,  did  not 
form  part  of  our  text,  but  it  is  a question 
which  a journal  like  the  Builder  cannot 
consent  to  ignore,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered  how  the  British  landowners’  privileges 
and  exemption  from  certain  taxes,  of  which 
the  general  public  avo  ignorant,  affect  the 
architecture  of  all  Englsh  cities,  and  reduco 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  vast  majority 
of  English  households.  Tho  reference  we  wero 
enabled  to  make  to  the  “ Lettres  sur  I’His- 
toire  do  France,”  by  Augustin  Thieriy,  may 
perhaps  induce  a few  to  read  those  excellent 
letters  ; and  if  we  dared  to  touch  upon  the  rise, 
in  tho  twelfth  century,  of  so  dreadful  a thing 
as  the  “ Commune,”  Mr.  John  Hollingshead  has 
rescued  us  from  obloquy  by  wittily  describing  it 
in  the  new  periodical,  Mirt/i,  as  merely  another 
name  for  “ local  self-government.” 

Tho  influence  of  Indian  story  upon  European 
thought  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies is  not,  we  think,  rated  at  the  present  clay  at 
its  true  value.  Indeed,  for  nearly  200  years  before 
the  great  conquests  made  by  the  English  in  India 
were  preparing,  the  mind  of  Europe  was  fed 
by  travellers  who  brought  back  or  wrote  homo 
tales  of  the  Pathan  and  Mogul  princes,  of  the- 
wonderful  cities  they  built  and  tho  great  terri- 
tory they  governed.  Tho  effect  thus  indirectly 
produced  upon  England  was  a yearning  to  sec  the 
world,  and  that  yearning  had  much  to  do  with 
the  mental  stir  which,  at  tho  Reformation  and 
for  long  years  after  the  Revolution,  induced  the- 
state  of  discontent  that  heralds  a change  and 
generally  means  progress. 

But  the  conversion  of  the  mediaeval  clifitean 
into  the  h6tel  of  the  Bourbon,  or  the  house  of 
the  Tudor  and  the  Stuart,  was  more  gradual 
than  has  been  too  frequently  asserted.  The  old 
manners  “ in  hall,”  identified  •with  the  practice 
of  Richard  Ccenr-de-Lion,  of  the  Henrys  and 
of  Edward  III.,  were  common  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  It  was  only  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  tho  neck,  so  to  8}ieak,  of  early 
tradition  was  effectually  wrung ; and  we  have 
put  a very  pertinent  question  to  revivalists ; 
whether,  as  regards  arrangement  and  general 
convenience,  the  booses  wliich  in  Paris  wero 
polled  down,  at  or  about  tho  time  when  London 
lay  smouldering  in  ruins,  were  better,  healthier, 
and  more  comfortable  than  those  -which 
Lonis  XIV.  and  Cliarles  II.  ordered  to  be  built? 
Of  one  thing,  however,  there  cannot  be  a doubt. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  ceutnry,  the 
condition  of  Paris,  then  the  capital  of  the 
world, — of  which  Louis  the  Great  ■was  the 
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central  star, — was  such  as  even  those  accustomed 
to  the  actual  filth  and  dilapidation  of  a large 
portion  of  Central  London  cannot  hope  to  realise. 
It  has  been  made  clear,  we  trust,  in  the  last 
article  upon  tho  Household  during  the  Era  of 
“Louis  Quatoi-ze”  that,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
the  type  of  Paris  house  was  almost  similar, — ■ 
tho  difference  being  one  of  size  more  than 
anything  else, — to  most  of  the  houses  which 
during  this  century  have  risen  not  only  in  the 
heart  of  London  but  in  the  heart  of  nearly 

! every  large  city  in  England.  Tliose  houses, 
narrow-fronted  and  consisting  often  of  two 
rooms  over  two  rooms,  have  been  entirely  swept 
away  from  all  parts  of  Paris  and  from  tho  centre 
of  provincial  cities  like  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and 
Marseilles.  In  the  place  of  five,  ten,  or  a dozen 
old-fashioned  houses  have  risen  great  blocks  of 
shops  and  dwellings, — tho  maisons-A-loycr  of 
French  cities.  In  the  heart  of  Paris  tho 
thoroughfares  are  bordered  with  horizontal 
houses  reared  one  above  another,  over,  almast 
invariably,  a vast  ground-story  of  shops,  while 
towards  the  circumference  and  in  the  suburbs 
there  are  whole  streets  containing  gentlemen’s 
hotels  and  detached  villas  ; and  the  same  rule  is 
followed  in  the  provincial  capitals.  It  seems  to 
bo  tho  unwritten  law  that  crowded  centres  of 
habitation  must  be  arranged  in  horizontal  layers 
and  not  in  vertical  slips.  Wore  wo  to  apply  the 
same  rule  to  Central  London  the  domestic  build- 
ings bordering  all  the  thoroughfares  would  be 
i divided  in  three  or  more  horizontal  layers  : one 
j at  the  street  level  of  shops  or  wai’ehouses,  an 
i intermediary  layer  of  business  offices,  and  a 
I superstructure  of  one,  two,  or  more  layers  of 
I dwellings.  The  importauco  of  the  Individual  in 
our  time, — an  importance,  we  repeat,  relatively 
as  great  now  as  that  of  the  Corporation  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  that  of  the  State  iu  Antiquity, 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  centre  of  a great 
city  to  possess,  besides  places  of  business,  a large 
number  of  small  residences  rather  than  a few 
great  mansions.  We  consider  this  point  of 
such  importance,  particularly  iu  face  of  tho 

I contemplated  construction  of  new  streets 
and  the  yet  possible  application  of  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  that  we  propose 
to  publish  a series  of  suggestions  and  sketch, 
plans  of  shops,  offices,  and  dwellings  for  Central 
London.  Wo  hope  to  be  able  to  describe  as 
clearly  and  succinctly  as  joossible  How  to  Plan, 
CoNSTBUcr,  and  Organise  the  so-called  Houses- 
in-Fl-Its,  of  which  so  much  has  recently  been 
written  and  said.  At  the  same  time  we  shall 
continue  our  inquiry  into  the  house  of  tho  last 
huudred  years  as  it  has  developed  in  France  and 
England.  Our  object  has  hitherto  been  to  show 
\ that  tho  constantly-recurring  modifications, — 
i religious,  political,  and  domestic, — which  mark 
j century  and  century,  or  even  generation  and 
! generation,  not  only  mean  progress,  but  they 
have  actually  resulted,  as  far  as  the  upper  and 
middle  classes — ay,  and  even  the  lower  classes, 
— are  concerned,  in  better  dwellings  and  more 
comfortable  homes,  bad  and  ill-arranged  as  these 
are  iu  the  larger  part  of  Central  London,  and 
most  of  tho  great  English  towns.  People  who 
think  otherwise  will  do  well  to  remember 
Macaulay’s  splendid  termination  to  his  minute 
summary  of  English  life  nearly  two  hundred 
^ years  ago.  His  deduction  was  that  constant 
I improvement  is  generated  from  constant  dis- 
I content,  and  that  if  we  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  present,  we  should  cease  to  contrive,  to 
labour,  and  to  save,  with  a view  to  the  future. 

In  truth,”  said  the  great  historian,  “we  are 
under  a deception  similar  to  that  which  misleads 
the  traveller  in  the  Arabian  Desert.  Beneath 
the  caravan  all  is  dry  and  hare  j but  far  in 
advance  and  far  in  the  rear  is  the  semblance  of 
refreshing  waters.  The  pilgrims  hasten  fonvard, 
and  find  nothing  but  sand,  where  an  hour  before 
they  had  seen  a lake.  They  tmm  their  eyes  and 
see  a lake  where  an  hour  ago  they  were  toiling 
tlirough  sand.” 


The  Proposed  New  Town  Hall  for  Bar- 
row. — Tho  Barrow  Town  Council  have  deter- 
mined to  instruct  Mr.  W.  H.  Lynu,  architect,  of 
Belfast,  the  successful  comjjetitur  for  tho 
designs  of  the  uew  Town  Hall  and  offices,  to 
prepare  the  working  drawings,  specifications, 
and  quantities  for  the  construction  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  building  required  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  tho  committees  and  officers  of  the 
various  departments,  but  that  the  work  be  not 
commenced  until  additional  loans  under  the  Act 
shall  have  been  arranged  for,  and  tho  question 
shall  have  again  been  submitted  to  the  Couucil. 


FHETHER  ESSENTIAL  FACTS  AS  TO  THE 
FOULING  OF  THE  THAMES. 

In  out  first  notice  of  Capt.  Calver's  report  on 
the  condition  of  tho  river  Thames  (vol.  xxxv., 
p.  1262),  we  remarked  that  wo  did  not  quite 
follow  the  argument  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  as 
to  the  seaward  movement  of  the  water  con- 
taminated by  the  sewage  pumped  into  the  river 
at  Barking  Reach  and  at  Crossness.  Sir  J.  Bazal- 
gette has  letui’nod  to  the  subject,  in  a long  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Standard,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  is  “ preparing  a report  which  will  deal 
with  every  statement  made  by  the  Captain  in 
detail.”  In  the  meantime  he  offers  comments 
upon  Captain  Calver  and  Captain  Gabon’s  letters. 
We  referred,  in  a recent  number,  to  the  fact  that 
the  brief  of  one  advocate  of  the  plans  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  appeared  to  he  limited  to 
tho  very  narrow  contention  that  up  to  this  time 
that  body  had  not  acted  illegally ; a charge 
which  was  not  under  discussion.  .And  we  cannot 
congratulate  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  on  a more 
comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject,  or  a 
greater  readiness  to  rely  upon  great  principles, 
rather  than  on  what  we  must  term  quibbles  of 
detail,  thau  was  evinced  by  the  legal  gentleman 
who  also  defended  tho  action  of  tho  Board. 

On  tho  14th  of  March,  1865,  a paper  on  the 
main  drainage  of  London,  and  the  interception 
of  the  sewage  from  the  river  Thames,  by  Joseph 
William  Bazalgette,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  was  read  at 
tho  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Tho  discus- 
sion of  this  paper  occupied  that  and  the  three 
following  sittings ; and  it  is  to  the  report  in 
question,  and  to  the  minutes  of  the  discussion, 
that  we  have  to  refer  for  the  best  available 
account  of  the  works  now  complete  or  in  course 
of  completion,  and  of  the  expectation  and  intent 
of  their  designer.  Here,  too,  we  find  the  explana- 
tion of  that  statement  as  to  the  seaward  passage 
of  tho  sewage  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  title  of  tho 
pajier  is,  to  some  extent,  a misnomer.  At  all 
events,  it  is  gnilty  of  a serious  error  of  omission. 
The  works,  which  it  was  estimated  in  that  report 
would  cost,  when  completed,  about  4,100,0U01., 
had  cost,  according  to  Mr.  Firth,  in  August, 
1875,  half  a million  in  excess  of  that  estimate. 
Their  object,  we  are  told  in  tho  report,  was 
“ the  interception  of  tho  sewage  (as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  gravitation),  together  with  so  much  of 
the  rainfall  mixed  with  it  as  could  reasonably 
be  dealt  \rith,  so  as  to  divert  it  from  the  river 
near  London.”  It  is  in  the  last  two  words 
that  the  pith  of  the  question  is  to  be  sought.  In 
addition  to  this  debated  and  debatable  point,  the 
following  further  objects  are  designated  “Tlio 
substitution  of  a constant,  instead  of  an  inter- 
mittent, flow  in  the  sowers;  the  abolition  of 
stagnant  and  tide-locked  sewers,  with  their  con- 
sequent accumulation  of  deposit ; and  tho  pro- 
vision of  deep  and  improved  outfalls,  for  tho 
extension  of  sewerage  into  districts  previously, 
for  want  of  such  outfalls,  imperfectly  drained.” 
With  one  very  important  exception,  as  to  which 
we  have  some  further  inquiries  to  make,  wo  can- 
not hut  hold  that  these  three  very  important 
objects  have  to  a considerable  extent  been 
attained  by  the  construction  of  tho  works  of  the 
metropolitan  scheme. 

According  to  the  system  which  it  was  sought 
to  improve  (as  personal  experience  confirms  the 
statement  of  the  reporter),  the  London  main 
sowers  fell  into  the  valley  of  the  Thames ; and 
most  of  them,  passing  under  the  low  grounds  at 
the  margin  of  the  river,  discharged  their  contents 
into  tho  channel  at  a level  but  a Httle  above 
that  of  low  water.  As  the  tide  rose  above  a 
certain  height  it  closed  the  outlets,  and  pushed 
back  tho  sewage,  which  thus  accumulated  in  the 
low-lying  parts  of  the  sewers,  and  rapidly  filled 
them  up  with  the  precipitated  deposit.  It  is 
estimated  iu  the  report  that  the  stagnancy  thus 
caused  continued  for  about  three  times  the 
period  of  tho  actual  flow,  or  for  niue  hours  out 
of  a twelve-hour  tide.  The  mean  lunar  day  may 
ho  taken  as  twenty-four  hours  fifty-four  minutes, 
so  that  twelve  hours  twenty-seven  minutes  is 
the  mean  tidal  interval.  The  time  of  high  water 
at  London  Bridge,  Mr.  Redman  states,  five  ceu- 
turies  back,  was  reckoned  three  hours  after  the 
moon’s  transit.  It  is  now  two  hours  after, 
having  been  accelerated  one  hour  by  the  various 
changes  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  Tho  ex- 
treme range  of  tide  at  Gravesend,  from  1812  to 
1845,  was  registered  at  24  ft.  6 in.  The  tide  of 
the  18th  of  October,  1811,  which  was  estimated 
as  the  highest  known  for  half  a century,  was 
1 ft.  higher  thau  the  above,  giving  an  extx-eme 
range  of  25  ft.  6 in.  The  low-water  mark  in , 


’ London  is  now  determined  at  19  ft.  8 in.  below 
Trinity  standard.  We  thus  obtain  a range  of 
19  ft.  8 in.,  or  236  in.,  in  747  minutes  ; and  if  tho 
flow  of  the  sewers  was  uninterrupted  for  the 
fourth  part  of  each  tide,  the  level  of  the  dis- 
charge must  have  been  at  79  in.  above  low-water 
line.  As  to  the  pounding  back  of  the  sewage, 
those  who  had  residences  or  offices  in  West- 
minster were  unfortunately  but  too  familiar 
with  the  fact. 

The  effect  upon  tho  Thames  above  bridge  by 
thus  discharging  the  sewage  within  a certain 
distance  of  time  before  and  after  low- water  was 
attained  by  the  river  was,  as  the  reporter  justly 
observes,  most  iujurious.  Because,  says  Sir  J. 
Bazalgette,  “ not  only  was  it  carried  by  tho  rising 
tide  up  the  river,  to  bo  brought  hack  to  London 
by  the  following  ebb-tide,  there  to  mix  with 
each  day’s  fresh  supply,  the  progress  of  many 
days’  accumulation  towards  the  sea  being  almost 
imperceptible ; but  the  volume  of  tho  pure 
water  in  the  river  being  at  that  time  at  its 
minimum  rendered  it  quite  incapable  of  diluting 
and  disinfecting  such  vast  masses  of  sewage.” 
It  is  very  important  to  mark  these  admissions, 
and  also  to  mark  the  confusion  betrayed  in  tho 
mind  of  the  writer  between  the  two  perfectly 
distinct  operations  of  dilution  and  disinfection. 
This,  in  fact,  is  tho  key  to  the  whole  question. 
Tlie  engineer  to  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  says, — dilute  sewage,  and  you  thereby 
destroy  or  disinfect  it.  The  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners,  tho  chtmists,  and,  we  must  add, 
our  own  convictions,  say,  dilute  it  to  any  extent 
practicable  under  tho  circumstances,  and  you 
have  a polluted  and  poisonous  material  still  to 
deal  with.  Here,  then,  is  a question,  not  of 
detail,  but  of  principle.  It  is  not  iu  debate 
whether  this  or  that  observation  of  Captain 
Calver  be  accurate,  but  whether  the  veiy  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  engineer  of  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  lias  been  at  all  directed  towards  tho  true 
solution  of  the  groat  problem  left  in  his  hands. 
Unless  wo  are  to  set  aside  tho  outcome  of  the 
work  of  tho  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case. 

In  the  system  now  adopted,  the  report  con. 
tinues,  it  has  been  sought  to  remove  these  evils 
by  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  sewers,  laid 
at  right  angles  to  the  existing  sewers,  and  a little 
below  their  level,  so  as  to  intercept  their  contents, 
and  convey  them  to  an  outfall  fourteen  miles 
below  London  Bridge.  We  observe  that  in  the 
plan  and  section  of  the  river  Thames,  which  were 
appended  to  Mr.  Redman’s  paper  on  that  river, 
read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1877,  the  infall  of  Barking 
Crock  occurs  between  the  eleventh  aud  twefth. 
mile,  measured  along  the  centre  of  the  river, 
from  London  Bridge,  aud  Crossness  is  at  about 
the  thirteenth  mile.  But  it  is  an  oiToucous,  not 
to  say  an  invidious,  thing  to  intimate  that 
London  Bridge  is  the  eastern  limit  of  London. 
The  1‘iver  life  of  tho  port  lies  below,  not  above, 
that  barrier;  and  stretches  for  full  three  miles 
seaward.  Blackwall  is  nearly  seven  river  miles 
below  London  Bridge,  Bow  Crock  being  just  at 
tho  seventh  mile.  There  is  a bend  of  the  river 
to  the  south,  but  the  country  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  reached  at  Blackwall.  The  upper 
outfall,  that  of  the  northern  district  of  London, 
instead  of  being  at  tlio  assumed  distance  of 
fourteen  miles  from  the  metropolis,  is  thus  only 
between  four  and  a half  and  five  miles  from  its 
edge,  an  edge  that  is  continually  advancing. 
This  is  a most  material  correction  to  he  applied 
to  the  calculations  which  we  arc  about  to  review. 

At  the  outlets,  continues  the  reporter,  tho 
sewage  is  delivered  into  reservoirs,  situate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  placed  at  such  a level 
as  will  enable  them  to  discharge  into  the  river 
at  or  about  the  time  of  high  water.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  sewage  is  not  only  at  once 
diluted  by  the  large  volume  of  water  in  the 
Thames  at  high-water,  but  is  also  carried  by 
the  ebb  tide  to  a point  in  the  river  twenty-six 
miles  below  London  Bridge,  and  its  return  by 
the  following  flood  tide,  within  the  metropohtaa 
area,  is  effectually  prevented.  Again  we  have 
to  inquire,  is  this  a con'ect  representation  of  tho 
fact  ? 

In  taking  tho  water-supply  of  tho  metropolis, 
which  forms  the  normal  current  of  the  sewage, 
at  120  million  gallons  per  diena,  we  give  a fig^e 
considerably  below  the  future  requirements  of 
the  population.  As  to  tho  rainfall,  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  states  that  a quantity  equal  to  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  iu  an  hour,  or  i in.  in 
twenty-four  hours,  would  occupy  as  much  space 
as  the  maximum  prospective  flow  of  sewage 
provided  for.  Passing  by,  for  the  moment,  the 
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question  of  the  amount,  and  the  more  practical 
tiUestion  of  the  distribution,  of  London  rainfall, 
■we  come  to  the  provisions  for  raising  the  mixed 
sewage  and  rain-water  into  the  reservoirs  dis- 
charging into  the  Thames.  The  engine-power 
at  the  Abbej  Mills  pnmping-station  is  calculated 
for  the  purpose  of  lifting  a maximum  quantity  of 

15.000  cubic  feet  of  mixed  sewage  and  rainfall 
per  minute,  to  a height  of  36  ft.  The  maximum 
quantity  to  be  lifted  by  the  engines  at  the 
Crossness  reservoir  and  pumping-station  is  stated 
at  ordinarily  10,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
During  the  night  that  quantity  will  be  consider- 
ably reduced,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  will  be 
nearly  doubled  on  occasions  of  heavy  rainfall. 
We  have  taken  the  sewage  alone,  without  rain- 
fall, at  120,000,000  gallons.  At  the  rate  of 

25.000  cubic  feet,  or  156,000  gallons  per  minute, 
giv'cn  by  the  aggregate  pumpingpower,  thirteen 
hours  will  be  required  to  raise  the  given  quan- 
tity of  water,  or  Gi  hours  per  tide.  The  interval 
between  the  tides,  as  we  have  seen,  is  12  hours 
and  27  minutes,  five-twelfths  of  the  time  being 
flow  and  sevon-twelftlis  ebb.  Thus  siipposing 
the  discharge  to  commence  at  high  water,  it 
must  continue  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  ebb,  the 
time  required  for  outfall  being  6 houi's  30 
minutes,  and  the  ebb  lasting  for  seven  hours. 
This  will  provide  for  sewage  alone.  As  rain- 
fall is  given  as  approximately  equal  in  amount 
to  sewage,  on  a wet  day  all,  or  nearly  all,  tho 
time  occupied  by  the  flowing  as  well  as  by  the 
ebbing  tide  will  be  required  to  empty  the  reser- 
voirs. Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
we  must  expect  the  sewage  to  bo  poured  into 
the  river  down  to  within  half  an  hour  of  low 
water.  What  comes  of  the  assertion  that  its 
return  -within  the  metropolitan  area  by  tho 
following  flood  is  effectually  prevented  ? What 
comes  of  the  promise  to  discharge  it  fourteen 
miles  below  London  ? 

According  to  the  figures  which  we  have  cited 
from  reliable  authority,  and  subject  to  the  vari- 
ations of  wind,  tide,  and  rainfall,  the  skeleton  of 
the  case  appears  to  be  this.  At  ordinary  spring 
tides,  on  a dry  day,  the  flow  of  sewage  into  tho 
Thames  •vs'ill  commence  at  the  turn  of  tho  tide, 
and  continue  to  within  from  thirt}-  to  forty  minutes 
of  low  water.  Tho  ebb  of  the  Thames,  at  tho 
springs,  lasts  for  a little  over  seven  hours,  and 
the  rapidit)  of  the  current  and  of  the  tide  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Redman.  The  velocity  of 
the  first  of  tho  flood  is  from  to  2 miles  per 
hour,  and  of  the  last  of  the  ebb  from  to 
miles  per  hour.  When  the  river  begins  to  flow, 
then,  there  will  inteiwene  a length  of  from  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  to  a mile  of  pure  water 
between  tho  pumping-station  and  the  outgoing 
mixture  of  current  and  sewage.  Moreover,  this 
mixture,  having  commenced  at  high  water  with 
a maximum  dilution,  will  have  become  more  and 
more  impure,  minute  by  miuute,  as  the  river 
diminishes  in  volume ; and  will  at  last  have 
become  quite  as  contaminated  as  was  the  case 
at  the  months  of  tho  old  sewers,  above  bridge, 
before  tho  intercepting  works  were  commenced. 
This  contaminated  water,  returning  12J  miles 
with  the  flood  tido  (according  to  the  experi- 
ments),  -will  ascend  the  river  to  a point  about 
twelve  miles  above  tho  infall.  That  is  to 
say,  that  the  Barking  sewage  will  go  up  to  some 
half-mile  above  London  Bridge,  and  that  the  full 
mixture  from  the  two  infalls  will  be  carried  right 
into  the  Pool,  to  the  very  heart  of  the  shipping, 
and  not  only  far  above  Blackwall,  but  into  the 
midst  of  Eastera  or  commercial  London.  In 
wet  weather  tho  dilution  may  be  more,  but  the 
time  of  discharge  will  be  proportionately  longer, 
BO  that  the  foul  matter  will  ascend  higher  up 
the  channel  of  the  river. 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  reservoirs,  which  it  takes  six  hours 
and  a half  to  pump  up  into  them,  can  be  dis- 
charged in  one  great  rush  at  the  top  of  the  tide, 
or  thereabouts,  it  is  impossible  to  impugn  the 
above  conclusion.  We  are  taking  the  discharge 
to  be  equal  to  the  pumping  power.  This  is  the 
only  feature  of  the  case  as  to  which  definite  in- 
formation fails.  If  any  correction  is  here  to  be 
made,  we  state  this  so  as  to  give  the  Metro- 
politan Board  the  full  value  of  such  correction. 
Taking  the  published  facts,  the  result  is  now 
before  onr  readers. 

We  omit,  for  the  present,  any  further  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  the  forging  of  the  sus- 
pended matter  up  tho  Thames,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  velocity  of  the  ebb  and  flow,  to  a point 
above  that  to  which  the  measurement  of  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide  shows  that  it  must  certainly 
be  carried  at  springs.  We  do  so,  not  from  the 
feeling  that  this  question  is  by  any  means  satis-  ■ 


factorily  settled,  but  because  it  is  waste  of  time 
to  deal  with  a minor  matter  in  dispute  while 
there  is  enough  indisputable  evidence  attainable 
on  which  to  form  a judicial  opinion.  But  we 
think  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given 
yet  to  the  details  of  the  float  experiment  in 
1851.  We  are  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  volumetric  flow  of  the  river  can  be  as- 
certained by  means  of  a velocity  calculated 
from  the  movement  of  a float.  The  current- 
meter  has  given  us  data  enough  to  show  that  it 
is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  a downward 
movement  of  current,  on  the  bed  of  the  river, 
at  the  same  time  that  there  is  an  upward  flow 
of  tide  on  the  surface.  Referring  to  this,  chiefly 
in  order  to  prove  on  how  very  slight  a basis  the 
entire  theory  of  tho  parity  of  the  river  above  the 
pumping  stations  rests,  we  call  attention  to  the 
facts  as  stated  by  Sir  J.  Bazalgette.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  1851,  a float  was  put  into  the 
middle  of  the  river  opposite  Barking  Creek,  two 
hours  after  high  water.  At  loiv  water  that  float 
had  reached  a point  eleven  miles  and  three- 
quarters  below  that  point.  It  returned,  with 
the  next  flood  tide,  to  one  mile  above  it.  It 
follows  thatif  the  float  had  been  put  into  the  river 
at  the  turn  of  tide,  it  would  have  ascended  the 
channel  to  a point  considerably  above  that  on 
wliich  it  was  placed.  This  was  at  the  spring 
tides.  By  July  24'th  the  float  was  thirteen  miles 
below  Barking  Creek  at  high  water,  ha-ring  gone 
down  the  river  fourteen  miles  during  the  falling 
off  of  springtides  to  neaps.  As  tho  floods  became 
stronger,  it  worked  its  way  up  the  river  with 
each  succeeding  tide,  till  July  29th,  when  it 
came  again  within  five  miles  below  Barking 
Reach.  Thus,  while  there  was  a total  gain  of 
distance  in  the  fortnight  of  five  miles,  in  the 
oscillation  backward  and  forward  of  the  float, 
there  was  an  advance  up  stream  of  nine  miles 
from  high  water  neap  to  high  water  spring.  It 
follows  from  the  experiment,  which  is  relied  on 
by  the  metropolitan  engineer,  that  the  sewage 
pumped  into  tho  Thames  at  Barking  at  high 
water  neaps  will,  in  the  course  of  a fortnight, 
have  worked  np  tho  river  to  the  middle  of  the 
Pool,  or  to  within  two  miles  and  a half  of  London 
Bridge.  In  brief,  the  result  of  Mr.  F.  Forster’s 
experiments  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a sub- 
stance in  suspension  works  up  the  river  about 
one  mile  per  day  as  the  springs  strengthen,  and 
doMTi  the  river  two  miles  a day  as  they  fall  off. 
Thus,  oven  if  Westminster  is  above  the  range 
of  the  direct  regurgitation  of  the  mixture  of 
sewage  and  river  water,  the  Pool,  and  even 
London  Bridge,  are  not. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  tliis  working  up  tho 
rivor  at  high  tide  is  an  independent  movement, 
not  comprised  in  the  calculation  we  before  made 
as  to  the  ascent  of  suspended  matters  thrown 
into  the  river  between  high  and  low  water.  The 
mile  per  day  ascent  daring  the  increase  of  the 
springs  is,  in  the  main,  overbalanced  by  the  two 
miles  per  day  descent  during  the  neaps.  But  it 
is  a fact  that  exists,  and  has  to  be  accounted  for. 
And  with  regard  to  suspended  matter  thrown 
into  the  river,  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  hours 
after  high  water,  such  matter  is  subject  both  to 
the  retm-n  due  to  the  next  in-coming  tide,  and  to 
the  daily  ascent  daring  the  strengthening  of  tho 
springs.  Between  these  two  influences,  then,  it 
is  tolerably  clear  that  a considerable  portion  of 
the  sewage  must  ascend  above  Westminster 
Bridge,  as  Captain  Calrcr  deduces  from  the 
analysis  of  the  river  mud.  His  views, 
then,  find  a supporter  with  whom  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  can  ill  afford  to  quarrel,  as  it 
is  none  other  than  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
himself.  We  have  to  add  together  tho  12  J miles 
ascent  at  spring  flood,  and  the  nine  miles  ascent 
from  neap  to  spring,  which  gives  a total  ascent 
for  sewage  entering  tho  river  at  low  water 
neaps.  This  makes  2Lf  miles,  from  which  has  to 
be  deducted  the  distance  due  to  the  flow  of  the 
current  between  the  cessation  of  pumpingand  low 
water.  Allowingliberally  fortius, we fiudthat  the 
water  contaminated  by  the  northern  outfall  will, 
under  certain  circumstances,  ascend  the  channel 
of  the  river  for  twenty  miles  above  Barking 
Creek,  or  for  Si  miles  above  London  Bridge. 

The  only  escape  from  this  argument  would  be 
the  statement  that  the  contents  of  the  reservoirs, 
which  it  takes  six  hours  and  a half  to  pump  full, 
when  there  is  no  rain,  can  be  discharged  in  a 
very  short  time  into  the  river.  If  such  were 
the  case,  however,  there',  would  be  no  dilution, 
and  successive  masses  of  unmixed  sewage  would 
float,  like  islands  of  putrefaction,  up  and  down 
the  water  high- way  to  onr  capital. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  something  has  to  be 
done  before  the  public  can  be  asked  to  give 


much  heed  to  Sir  J.  Bazalgotto’a  letter  of  Jan.  16. 
The  points  there  discussed  aro  not  needful  to 
open  until  those  wc  have  raised  aro  disposed  of. 
As  to  the  superior  carrying. power  of  the  flood- 
stream,  tho  hypothesis,  true  or  untrue,  is 
unnecessary  in  view  of  the  simple  measurements 
we  have  given.  The  report  in  1869,  now  cited 
by  Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  can  hardly  bo  referred  to 
as  conclusive  as  to  the  state  of  matters  in  1878. 
What  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  means  by  tho  state- 
ment, “ the  only  polluting  substances  in  the 
sewage  aro  tho  organic  carbon  and  the  organic 
nitrogen,”  ho  will  perhaps  explain.  As  wo 
understand  the  matter,  it  is  not  a delicate  and 
perhaps  disputable  cbomical  analysis  which  is  in 
question,  but  tho  pressure  of  masses  of  ferment- 
■ ing  sewage  floating  up  and  do-wn  tho  stream. 
However  impracticable  it  may  be  to  carry  down 
tho  sewage  to  Sea-reach  without  pumping,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  that  fact  bears  on  the  case, 
as  there  is  36  ft.  of  pumping  at  the  present 
time.  All  these  attempts  to  turn  off  public 
attention  from  tho  main  points  at  issue  can  be 
acceptable  only  to  those  -who  will  cling  to  any 
straw  in  support  of  views  once  taken  up. 

We  hold,  in  accord  with  tho  best  study  wc 
have  been  able  to  give,  and,  we  believe,  also  in 
accord  with  all  sound  and  impartial  judges,  that, 
as  matter  of  principle,  it  is  highly  objectionable 
to  turn  crude  sewage  into  a navigable  river. 
The  noxious  organic  matter  can  only  be  neutral- 
ised by  being  oxidised  5 and  oxygen  enough  for 
this  purpose  cannot  bo  supplied  (except  by  arti- 
ficial means)  while  the  matter  is  suspended  in 
water, — at  least,  to  any  practical  extent.  Apart, 
however,  from  this  great  point  of  principle,  we 
say,  and  -we  appeal  to  onr  readers  whether  we 
have  not  demonstrated,  that  Barking  Reach  is 
too  near  to  London  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  tho 
polluted  water  in  bulk  to  the  heart  of  the  com- 
merce of  tho  Pool,  and  to  some  degree  above 
Westminster.  We  found  that  demonstration  on 
tho  basis  adopted  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  him- 
self, as  to  the  action  of  the  Thames  in  ebb  and 
flow,  and  from  neaps  to  springs.  Further,  it 
may  be  added  that  tho  tides  during  which  tho 
experiments  were  made  were  those  of  July  and 
August,  and  that  the  effect  of  tho  eqninoxial 
spring  tides  must  bo  still  more  formidable.  The 
entire  argument  as  to  tho  non-ascent  of  the 
polluted  water  to  London  is  founded  on  two 
assumptions,  neither  of  which  will  stand  in- 
vestigation. The  first  of  these  is,  that  London 
Bridge  is  the  eastern  limit  of  London.  Wo  say 
that  it  would  bo  more  cori'oct  to  call  it  the 
centre  of  London,  and  tho  western  limit  of  the 
commercial  activity  carried  on  on  the  river. 
The  second  assumption  is,  that  tho  sewage  is 
only  thrown  into  tho  river  at  high  water,  so  that 
it  cannot  return,  by  tho  ordinary  flow  of  the 
tide,  to  the  point  where  it  is  thrown  in,  although 
it  is  admitted  that  what  is  thrown  in  at  neap 
high  water  -will  work  its  way  some  nine  miles  up 
the  river  by  tho  following  spring  high  water. 
We  point  out  that  120  millions  of  gallons  of 
sewage  are  not  to  be  thrown  into  the  river 
in  tho  course  of  half  an  hour,  aud  that  the 
more  sudden  and  voluminous  is  the  discharge, 
the  more  poisonous  will  be  tho  effect  on  the 
river  highway.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  timo 
actually  occupied  in  pumping  takes  up  almost 
the  entire  interval  between  high  aud  low  water. 
In  fact,  there  is  that  mass  of  sewage  to  be 
dealt  with  daily.  There  is  no  escape  from 
the  dilemma.  Either  it  is  concentrated,  in  which 
case  it  is  pestilential,  and  will  in  time  drive  all 
commerce  from  the  Thames  j or  it  is  spread  over 
a longer  or  shorter  time  of  discharge,  in  which 
case  the  height  to  which  tho  polluted  water  wiB 
ascend  London  Bridge  will  be  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  its  dilution.  2^or  is  this  all.  Forty 
years  hence  the  sewage  of  London,  if  the  present 
rate  of  increase  be  maintained,  will  be  double 
what  it  is  now, — 240  millions  of  gallons, — half 
the  summer  flow  of  the  Thames  ! It  is  incon- 
ceivable, to  our  mind,  how  any  one  should 
gravely  attempt  to  justify  the  continuance  of 
such  a state  of  things.  To  say  that  a temporary 
advantage  has  been  gained  is  all  very  well.  To 
think  that  London,  when  made  aware  of  the 
facts  above  stated,  will  endure  what  the  Metro- 
politan Board  consider  a satisfactory  treatment 
of  the  drainage,  is  simply  shutting  one’s  eyes  to 
the  trouble  ahead.  The  one  main  truth, — 
“ sewage  must  be  oxidised,”  is  conclusive  as  to 
principle.  As  to  detail,  each  year  that  a proper 
meeting  of  the  great  difficulty  is  deferred  only 
increases  danger,  and  will  increase  expense ; 
and  that  not  n London  only,  but  wherever  sani- 
tary authorities  adopt  tho  indefensible  plan  Q 
turning  their  sewage  into  our  rivers. 
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PEOEBSSOR  E.  M.  BARRY'S  LECTUEES 
AT  THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY* 

' EARLY  MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE. 

I Last  session,  in  reviewing  the  progress  of 
I Domestic  architecture  in  this  country,  wo 
I stopped,  as  you  may  remember,  at  the  Great 
I Fire  of  London  in  1066.  Before  pui’suing  our 
i investigations  further,  wo  may  pause  for  a 
wliilo,  so  as  to  take  a retrospect  of  the  various 
phases  of  art  which  have  come  under  om"  notice, 
and  through  which  we  have  advanced,  step  by 
step,  to  the  timo  when  our  ancient  architecture 
lost  it.s  charm  over  the  minds  of  Englishmen, 
and  rendered  possible  the  Renaissance. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  remark  how  gradu- 
ally chauges  were  adopted.  The  Roman  brought 
his  house,  as  well  as  his  laws  and  religion,  with 
him.  He  had  no  temptation  to  assimilate  his 
manners  to  those  of  peoples  whom  ho  despised 
as  inferior  to  himself  in  civilisation.  “ F® 
victis!"  was  tho  war-cry  of  the  day,  and  con- 
quest produced  unifonnity.  A Roman  house 
was,  therefore,  substantially  the  same,  wherever 
I it  was  built.  Tho  principal  feature,  the  atrium, 

' was  the  precursor  of  tho  hall  of  later  times,  and 
has  influenced,  more  or  less,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  pnrely  secular  architecture  of  after-ages. 
Wo  have  seeu,  on  former  occasions,  how  the  hall 
gained  in  importance  as  civilisation  advanced, 
up  to  a certain  point,  and  then  declined,  as  the 
desire  for  privacy  arose,  and  softened  manners 
assumed  an  influence  over  Medimval  customs. 

When  tho  rule  of  tho  Romans  ceased  in 
these  islands,  their  succcBsors  adopted  their 
modes  of  building,  and  followed  the  pre- 
cedents loft  by  them.  Tho  covered  atrium 
was  not  only  the  chief  part  of  the  house,  but 
even  the  house  itself.  Divided,  as  tho  Saxons 
were,  into  clans  and  families,  and  living  together 
for  mutual  protection,  no  great  care  was  given 
by  them  to  fortifications,  and  a more  wall  of 
defence  surrounding  their  dwelling,  or  groups  of 
dwellings,  appears  to  have  proved  sufficient  for 
safety. 

This  simplicity  of  life  did  not  last,  and  our 
Saxon  ancestors  were  rudely  awakened  from 
any  dreams  of  security  by  the  Normau  Conquest. 
The  tenure  of  the  Norman  was  that  of  a con- 
queror, bound  to  maintain  his  footing  by  force, 
as  he  had  gained  it.  Ho  came  from  a country 
more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  Britain. 
Proud,  haughty,  and  chivalrous,  ho,  like  tho 
Roman,  expected  to  impose  his  will  on  others, 
to  force  them  into  his  ways,  not  to  follow  theirs 
witli  them.  This  is  tho  timo  of  Normau  keeps 
and  strongholds  ; tho  honse  had  become  a castle. 
Tho  rule  of  might  was  synrbolised  by  tho  archi- 
tecturo  of  the  day.  Strength  and  solidity  were 
the  qualities  aimed  at,  and  these  wero  secured 
by  tbe  forced  labour  of  a subject  population. 

The  great  castles  are  thus  one  more  of  the 
many  illustrations  of  the  dependence  of  archi- 
tecturo  on  tho  combination  of  human  labom*. 
However  elevated  may  be  the  thought  of  the 
designer,  it  must  bo  embodied  in  a concrete  form 
to  become  architecture.  Leaving  artistic  con- 
siderations oven  out  of  tho  question,  there  is 
always  something  impressive  in  the  result  of 
vast  labour,  much  as  thcro  is  in  the  sight  of 
some  gi'eat  multitude.  We  seem  to  realise  in 
such  cases  some  of  the  thoughts  and  trials  of 
others,  our  own  ideas  appear  small  and  petty  iu 
presence  of  grandeur,  and  there  is,  moreover, 
tho  small  still  voice  ever  whispering  in  our  ear, 
that  “ all  is  vanity.”  The  old  stones  crumble, 
tho  walls  totter  and  fall,  change  is  upon  every 
thing.  Myriads  of  men  have  passed  away,  and 
still,  from  genei'atiou  to  generation,  the  great 
problems  of  humanity  remain  tho  same,  un- 
solved,  if  not  insoluble. 

The  great  castles  are  thus,  like  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  emblems  of  tho  power  of  man  over 
matter,  although,  in  as  far  as  they  display 
beauty  of  art,  they  are,  to  that  extent,  less 
striking  as  simple  illustrations  of  the  principle. 
Heaps  of  stones  are  nothing,  but  when  piled  up, 
as  we  see  them  on  the  banks  of  tho  Nile,  they  are 
perhaps  tho  most  conspicuous  symbols  possible 
of  brute  force  and  despotic  authority. 

Castles,  however,  differ  from  the  Pyramids, 
in  that  they  were  built  for  use,  and  needed  for 
security.  They  were  required  to  be  defensible, 
not  only  against  the  tumultuous  attacks  of  an 
ill-armed  peasantry,  but  also  against  engines  of 
war.  These  formidable  contrivances,  dating 
often,  in  principle,  from  great  antiquity,  were 
daily  becoming  more  powerful  and  complicated. 
Tho  story  of  mankind  is,  indeed,  one  long  history 
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of  strife,  of  the  study  of  the  attack  and  the 
defence  ; from  the  poisoned  arrow  of  the  naked 
savage,  to  the  last  development  of  our  iron-clad 
ships  and  forts,  our  mysterious  torpedoes,  and 
our  ‘‘  Woolwich  infants.” 

In  speaking  to  you  last  year  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  more  domestic  structures  of 
Medireval  times,  I said  littlo  about  the  military 
character  impressed  by  the  Norman  architects 
on  their  work  in  this  country,  and  before  passing 
onwards,  it  may  be  well  to  dwell,  for  a time,  on 
that  phase  of  constructional  art.  It  is  not  the 
less  interesting  to  do  so,  because  we  may  assume 
that  this  class  of  work  has  now  passed  definitely 
from  the  control  of  tho  architect.  Not  only  are 
the  days  of  portcullises  and  battlements  gone 
from  us,  but  even  stone  'buildings  are  no  longer 
trusted.  Naval  artillerymen  expect  to  be  pro- 
tected by  iron,  almost  as  thick  as  the  old  stone 
walls,  and  armies  buried  in  earthen  trenches  deal 
death  and  destruction  to  their  foes,  at  enormous 
distauces,  with  arms  of  precision,  as  we  have 
very  recently  seen  at  Plevna.  If  tho  quarrels  of 
the  great  lords  of  old  were  savage  and  frequent, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  what  improvement 
can  wo  boast  of,  when  the  victims  of  a war  are 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  not  of  com- 
batants alone  ? Our  business  to-night,  how- 
ever, is  not  with  the  wars,  but  mth  the  struc- 
tures of  tho  Normans,  and  to  them  we  will 
return. 

To  the  Normans  we  owo  many  fine  works  of 
art  in  our  cathedrals,  as  at  Peterborough,  Dur- 
ham,  Canterbmy,  and  many  other  places.  They 
brought  with  them  to  their  new  possessions 
wealth,  knowledge,  and  skill;  for  much  of  the 
ornamental  portions  at  least  of  these  buildings 
must  have  been  executed  by  foreign  workmen. 
Exercising  the  rights  of  conquest,  they  added 
to  their  riches  by  exactions  and  confiscations, 
and  thus  became  able  to  command  the  labour 
of  thousands.  Beginning  with  imitations  of 
foi-ms  familiar  to  them  at  home,  their  archi- 
tects,  being  cut  off  from  Continental  asso- 
ciations, soon  developed  a character  of  their 
own,  and  introduced  special  forms  and  features, 
which  distinguish  the  Norman  style  as  natu- 
raliscd  iu  England.  These  novelties  were,  how- 
ever, reserved  for  the  great  churches,  and 
scarcely  apply  to  the  castles,  which  we  are  now 
considering,  and  which,  as  is  usual  with  military 
buildings,  followed  pretty  strictly  the  rules  of 
precedent. 

In  treating  of  Pompeii,  I took  occasion  to 
di’aw  your  attention  to  tho  walls  of  that  city, 
as  they  famish  a good  example  of  tho  Roman 
method  of  constructing  the  foi'tified  enceinte 
of  towns  and  fortresses.  This  formed  a pre- 
cedent long  followed  in  succeeding  times.  Pro- 
jecting towers  and  bastions  were  also  based  upon 
plans  of  Roman  fortifications.  The  embattled 
and  protected  walls  enclosed  an  area  of  ground, 
often  considerable,  which  was  commanded,  in  its 
turn,  by  the  castle  or  keep,  towering  above  tho 
walls,  and  protecting  them.  This  was  the 
castellum,  the  capitol,  the  castio,  or  chateau,  of 
various  ages,  and  different  tongues. 

These  arrangements  were  adopted  iu  principle 
in  most  strong  places,  and  were  found  sufficient 
to  secure  safety  for  the  inmates.  If  a battering- 
ram  were  made  stronger,  the  walls  were  in- 
creased in  thickness,  or  their  shape  improved, 
and  the  art  of  defence  prospered.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  until  gunpowder  was  invented  that  this 
state  of  things  began  to  be  called  in  question. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  and  for  long  afterwards, 
the  attack  was  almost  hopeless  as  a direct 
means  of  capture.  With  the  use  of  artillery,  the 
case  became  reversed,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  tho  fight  between  guns  and  armour 
has  continued,  with  apparently  varying  shades 
of  success,  but  with  a steady  advance  in  tho 
power  of  attack,  so  that,  as  regards  sieges,  it 
has  even  become  a military  proverb,  that  “a 
place  attacked,  is  a place  taken.” 

This  was  very  far  from  being  the  case  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Medimval  castles  abound 
with  contrivances  for  so  isolating  portions  of  the 
work,  that  even  in  case  of  partial  disaster  or 
treachery,  the  garrison  might  retreat  from  point  to 
point,  and  continue  the  defence.  Tho  towers  were 
thus  often  sepai’atc  fortresses,  supplied  with 
ovens,  water,  and  necessaries  of  life.  They  were, 
moreover,  so  designed  as  to  be  formidable  to  the 
besieged,  as  well  as  to  the  besiegers.  In  cases 
of  towns,  it  often  happened  that  the  citizens  had 
little  interest  in  the  defence,  and  less  appetite  for 
tho  horrors  of  war.  The  fortifications  were  held, 
it  might  well  be,  by  some  robber  baron,  in- 
terested only  in  plunder,  and  regarding  rich 
burghers  as  a shepherd  does  sheep  to  be  shorn. 


The  latter  wore,  therefore,  kept  at  a distance, 
and  not  allowed  access  to  the  defensive  works 
of  turret,  bastion,  or  battlements.  This  neces- 
sitated  tho  long  walled  passages  and  staircases 
of  communication,  which  are  to  be  traced  iu 
many  ruined  castles.  In  some  cases  such  pas- 
sages led  to  an  adjoining  stream  or  river,  and 
communicated  with  ferries  or  bridges. 

It  was  often  a great  object  to  command  navi- 
gable streams,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Rhine, 
on  the  banks  of  which  tho  remains  of  castles 
meet  us  at  every  turn.  Tho  trade  of  such 
watery  highways  was  natui’ally  at  tho  mercy  of 
the  lords  of  these  strong  places,  who  were  thus 
enabled  to  impose  terms,  and  fill  their  coffers. 
The  Rhine,  however,  and  rivers  of  great  magni- 
tude,  could  not  be  bridged,  and  could  not  there- 
fore fall  into  the  absolute  [power  of  a single 
master.  In  cases  where  bridges  were  possible, 
it  was  customary  to  make  such  structures  an 
integral  portion  of  tho  work  of  fortification. 
Their  parapets  were  embattled,  the  spaces  over 
the  piers  became  bastions  of  defence,  and  towers 
flanked  the  bridge  at  each  end.  Some  uf  you 
may  remember  tho  quaint  and  effective  battle- 
ments still  to  bo  seen  on  tho  bridge  at  Pesth,  and 
also  at  Verona,  which  though,  of  course,  later  in 
date  than  Nonnan  times,  have  handed  down  to 
ns  the  precedents  of  earlier  days. 

Wlien  the  castle  or  fortified  town  had  thrown 
its  bridge  across  tho  stream,  it  was  evident  that 
the  end  of  tlie  bridge  farthest  from  the  works 
was  a vulnerable  point,  and,  as  such,  was  likely 
to  be  seriously  attacked  by  an  enemy  It  was, 
therefore,  defended  by  a fortification  of  its  o-wn, 
which  became  known  as  the  tSle-de-pon  t.  Some- 
times this  was  a tower  only,  hut  iu  other  cases 
it  became  an  important  work,  with  turrets  and 
connecting  walls,  forming,  in  fact,  a fortress  iu 
itself,  and  a strong  outwork  to  tho  castle  or  city. 
In  process  of  time,  the  tStes-de-pont  often 
included  whole  suhui'bs,  as  you  may  trace  in 
many  modernised  cities  at  tbe  present  day,  such 
as  Dresden,  Cologne,  or  Mayence. 

Tho  general  design  or  plan  of  the  fortifications 
was  dictated  principally  by  the  form  of  the  site, 
and  was,  therefore,  as  a rule,  irregular.  A 
commanding  position  was  selected,  and  in  cases 
where  the  building  was  placed  on  low  ground, 
for  local  reasons,  such  as  from  the  wish  to  com- 
mand a stream  or  river,  care  was  taken  to  obtain 
control  where  possible  of  any  noighbom-ing  hill, 
or  eminence,  and  walls  wore  even  carried  over 
tho  same,  in  certain  cases. 

Although  the  general  shape  of  the  whole  work 
might  bo  irregular,  the  heart  or  kernel  of  the 
whole,  which  we  call  tho  keep  or  donjon,  was  for 
the  most  part  regular  on  plan,  and  designed  on 
certain  accepted  principles,  which  were  varied 
from  timo  to  time.  It  was  of  course  necessaiy 
that  this  all-important  work  should  possess 
great  strength  and  power  of  resistance,  and  it 
is  here,  therefore,  that  we  expect  to  find  tho 
best  evidence  of  tho  technical  skill  of  the  day. 
Tho  enceinte  might  be  forced,  but  even  then 
the  keep  would  remain  as  a last  ' retreat 
to  the  beleaguered  garrison.  The  earliest  form 
appears  to  have  been  a square  or  rectangle, 
strengthened  by  turrets  and  buttresses,  as  you 
may  seo  at  tho  Tower  of  London.  Tho  interior 
was  divided  into  stories,  which  contained  stoi’es 
of  food,  ovens,  wells,  and  tho  inevitable  dungeon. 
The  rooms  were  sometimes  vaulted  with,  stone, 
and  in  other  cases,  the  floors  were  carried 
on  massive  wooden  beams,  resting  on  stouo 
piers  and  corbels. 

The  keep  was  the  fortress  proper,  and  com- 
manded  everything.  It  was  placed  on  high 
ground,  and  access  to  it  was  commonly  restricted 
to  a narrow  doorway,  placed  some  feet  above 
the  ground,  or  approached  by  ladders  or  steps, 
which  could  easily  bo  removed  by  the  ganison. 
At  the  time  of  the  Normau  conquest  of 
England,  the  rule  appears  to  have  been  to  make 
the  buildings  rectangular ; but  a change  was 
gradually  beginning,  and  soon  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  adopt  cui’ved  forms,  so  that  by  the 
middle  of  tho  twelfth  centui-y,  the  square  and 
rectangular  plan  was  wellnigh  abandoned.  We 
then  find  a series  of  curves,  either  used  alone, 
or  in  combination  with  straight  walls,  and 
rectangular  turrets. 

It  was  found  that  the  angles  of  the  old  square 
keeps  were  the  most  vulnerable  points,  and  wore 
susceptible  of  attack  by  mining,  and  otherwise. 
The  object  of  the  military  architect  was  there- 
fore to  avoid  such  angles,  as  much  as  possible, 
and  to  present  to  the  enemy,  instead  of  them, 
curved  forms  of  equal  strength  in  all  their 
parts.  Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century 
this  idea  seems  to  have  been  for  the  first  timo 
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carried  to  its  logical  result,  and  we  then  find 
keeps  of  a complete  circular  plan. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  examples  of  this 
mode  of  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  castle  of 
Coney,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  France, 
which  has  been  described  and  illustated  byM. 
VioUct-lo-Duc.  The  donjon  was  erected,  it  is 
believed,  about  the  year  1220,  and  the  circular 
towers,  or  turrets,  at  the  same  time.  Portions 
of  the  entrance  gateway,  and  the  great  halls, 
were  rebuilt  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
entrance  was  protected  by  a moat,  over  which  a 
bridge  led  to  the  gate  of  the  castle.  The  bridge 
was  not  a permanent  structure,  but  was  built 
with  a wooden  gang^vay  resting  on  piers,  so  that 
it  could  be  removed  in  case  of  a siege. 

Although  as  yon  will  have  noticed,  the  date  of 
Coney  is  later  than  that  of  the  Norman  castles 
in  England,  it  will,  I think,  be  interesting  to 
examine  it,  as  presenting  to  us  an  example  of 
the  extent  to  which  architectural  art  came,  in 
proce.'is  of  time,  to  bo  applied  to  such  utilitarian 
structures  as  fortresses.  In  earlier  days,  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  attempted.  Even  mouldings 
were  almost  imknown,  and  no  sculpture,  save 
perhaps  an  occasional  heraldic  device,  was  to  be 
seen.  On  the  other  hand,  every  attention  was 
given  to  the  strength  of  the  walls,  and  to  the 
equality  of  the  masonry,  llere  at  Concj’’,  we 
find  we  have  been  led  up  to  a work  of  import- 
ance,  as  a specimen  of  architecture.  It  is  not 
only  an  engineering  achievement  5 bnt  also  a 
work  of  architectural  art. 

Wo  may,  perhaps,  recall  in  passing,  how  we 
have  advanced  to  this  combination.  The  square 
plan  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  curves  for 
purely  scientific  reasons.  Similar  causes  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  circular  form,  and  we  thus 
arrive  at  an  ultimate  result,  dictated  altogether 
by  utilitarian  considerations.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, they  have  not  led  to  ugliness,  but  to  the 
reverse ; and  from  that  circumstance,  wo  may 
perhaps  find  something  to  reflect  upon.  Wo 
know  but  too  wolh  how  matters  with  us  seem 
almost  naturally  to  drift  into  ugliness,  so  that 
artists  have  reason  to  dread  the  very  name  of 
utilitarianism  and  science. 

We  have  seen  our  wooden  walls, — the  dashing 
frigates  aud  splendid  linc-of-battle  shijis,  with 
which  Nelson  met  a world  in  arms, — at  last  driven 
from  the  seas,  not  by  enemies,  such  as  they  have 
ever  conquered  and  never  feared,  but  by  the 
quiet  aud  resistless  advance  of  science.  In  the 
place  of  objects  which  every  artist  loved  to 
draw,  we  have  now  hugo  monsters,  gaunt  and 
mastless,  moved  by  steam,  and  governed  by 
means  of  electricity,  and  while  wc  can  only  hope 
they  are  safe,  we  know  only  too  well  that  they 
are  hideous.  May  we  not  cling  to  the  idea  that 
there  is  something  wanting  here,  which  may  yet 
be  supplied  by  a future  development  of  artistic 
instinct  ? and  that  as  the  architects  of  Coucy 
worked  hand-in-band  with  science,  as  far  as  it 
had  then  advanced,  a similar  course  on  our  part 
need  not  necessarily  lead  to  an  utter  negation  of 
art  ? 

The  chateau  of  Coucy  is  interesting,  more- 
over, as  occupying  an  intermediate  rank  be- 
tween the  great  castles  of  the  country  and  the 
citadels  of  the  towns.  In  tho  former  case,  wc 
find,  ns  I have  already  pointed  out,  largo  areas 
of  laud  enclosed  by  defensive  works.  To  them 
an  army  could  retreat,  and  considerable  internal 
space  within  tho  walls  was,  therefore,  needed. 
There  must  not  only  be  tho  keep  or  castle 
proper,  but  extensive  buildings  were  further 
needed  as  barracks  for  tho  soldiers,  storehouses, 
and  the  like.  If  there  should  bo  a town  near 
to  such  a stronghold,  it  might  be  connected  by 
intermediate  works,  and  care  would  be  taken  to 
command  it  from  tho  towers.  High  roads  and 
streams  Avould  be,  as  far  as  possible,  brought 
under  tho  control  of  the  garrison. 

Such  castles  as  those  possessed,  as  a matter  of 
course,  high  political  importauce,  and  could  not 
be  safely  neglected  by  any  army  of  invasion,  as 
from  them  expeditions  could  sally  forth  at  will 
to  intercept  the  communications  of  their  enemy. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  latter  to 
resort  to  a siege,  and  this  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a very  slow,  and  not  very  hopeful  process  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Tho  other  class  of  fortresses,  or  town  citadels, 
include  those  which  were  constructed  to  defend 
or  ovemwe  a city  or  village,  to  control  a river, 
or  to  provide  a refuge  for  small  bodies  of 
men,  the  retinue  of  some  bold  chief  or 
baron.  They  often  formed  part  of  the  city 
itself,  So  that  their  defences  were  necessarily 
influenced  by  the  situation  and  peculiarities  of 
tho  latter,  and  are  thus  frequently  connected 


with  the  city  walls,  which  were  incorporated  into 
the  system  of  defensive  works.  In  such,  cases 
the  castle  became  a citadel,  a place  of  refuge  in 
case  of  siege,  which  might  he  held  by  a small 
band  of  resolute  men,  after  tbe  town  beneath 
had  surrendered,  or  had  been  taken  by  assault. 
The  town  was  indeed  an  item  of  tho  whole 
scheme  of  fortifications,  and  the  castle  the  heart 
of  the  whole. 

These  two  descriptions  apply  to  tho  two 
broad  distinctions  of  Medimval  castles,  but 
between  them  there  are  of  course  many 
varieties,  and  tho  castle  of  Coucy  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a connecting  link.  Here,  the 
town  is  BO  far  connected  with  the  castle,  that  it 
forms  a part  of  tho  whole  fortification.  On  the 
other  hand,  tho  castle,  with  its  donjon  or  keep, 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  isolated  from  the  city 
by  wide  spaces,  a gateway,  and  defences. 
Although  available  for  defending  tho  tcmi,  the 
castle  is  independent,  and  can  stand  alone.  The 
whole  space  inclosed  by  tho  walls  is  of  the  usual 
irregular  character,  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  ground,  but  the  citadel  is,  as 
wo  have  seen,  of  the  severely  regular  form 
which  the  scientific  military  engineering  of  tho 
day  prescribed. 

To  pass  to  the  castle  from  tho  town,  it  was 
necessary  first  to  force  tho  gateway  and  its 
lateral  defences.  This  done,  the  largo  open 
apace,  or  Place  d’Armes,  would  have  to  be 
traversed,  fully  exposed,  as  it  was,  to  the  missiles 
of  the  castle,  flowing  with  full  force  from  an 
elevated  position.  If  we  suppose  these  difficulties 
surmounted  by  tbe  besiegers,  they  would  yet 
have  to  pass  the  great  moat  which  separates  the 
Place  d’Armes  from  tho  works  of  the  castle,  and 
not  until  success  had  crowned  their  successive 
efforts  could  they  oven  approach  tho  great 
donjon,  the  key  to  the  whole  stronghold. 

Occupyiug  the  highest  ground,  this  great 
work  commanded  the  town,  the  Place  d’Armos, 
the  castle  itself,  with  its  outbuildings  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  backs  of  the  outer  linos  of  fortifications. 
Completely  circular  on  plan,  having  an  external 
diameter  of  some  115  ft.,  aud  being  upwards  of 
200  ft.  high,  it  presented  equal  defensive 
strength  on  every  side.  It  was  also  surrounded 
by  a ditch,  with  a drawbridge,  in  connexion  with 
the  entrance,  which  was  at  some  distance  from 
the  ground,  and  strongly  defended.  Tho  interior 
was  divided  into  three  stories,  each  nearly  75  ft. 
in  height,  and  beantifully  vaulted  in  stone,  the 
arches  being  acutely  pointed.  The  walls  were  of 
great  strength,  those  of  the  lower  story  being 
some  30  ft.  thick. 

Tho  walls  of  the  lowest  story  wero  almost 
solid,  the  only  apertures  being  the  entrance 
before  alluded  to,  and  a few  narrow  slits  of 
windows,  at  a great  height  from  tho  ground. 
Hero  was  a deep  well,  and  space  for  storage  of 
food,  and  munitions  of  war.  A winding  stair- 
case led  to  the  upper  stories,  and  some  other 
accommodation  was  also  provided  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  near  to  tho  sally-port. 

Passing  upwards,  we  find  the  middle  story, 
with  a very  similar  apartment,  about  50  ft.  in 
diameter,  bub  here  there  was  a fireplace,  and  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  tho  chief  dwelling 
apartment.  There  are  several  windows,  and,  in 
the  case  of  one  of  them,  there  was  a chamber,  or 
private  entrance  to  a passage,  communicating 
with  a small  sally-port,  distinct  from  the  chief 
entrauce.  This  sally-port  being  at  a great  height 
from  tho  ground,  would  give  access  by  moans  of 
a drawbridge  to  the  backs  of  tho  parapets  of 
the  suiTouuding  walls,  so  that  tho  soldiers  iu 
the  donjon  could  at  any  time  pass  on  to  the 
other  and  lower  defences  of  the  castle.  The 
sally-port  being  small,  and  thus  placed,  did  not 
c-all  fur  special  .defensive  works,  such  as  those 
to  be  found  at  the  principal  entrances,  which 
consisted  of  iron  railings,  two  doors,  and  a port- 
cullis. 

The  whole  space  within  the  walls  is  occupied 
by  the  great  vaulted  room,  but  there  is  also  a 
second  small  private  chamber,  probably  for  tbe 
lord  of  tho  castle,  cleverly  constructed  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  Tho  widows  are  few  and 
small,  and  apertures  were  evidently  grudged  by 
the  architects.  Ventilation  was  probablyobtained 
by  leaving  the  central  ring  or  eye  of  the  groining 
open,  an  arrangement  obviously  convenient  also 
for  hoisting  goods  and  projectiles  from  the  lower 
stories  to  the  battlements. 

These  apertures,  being  exactly  over  each 
other,  would  also  admit  light,  as  well  as  promote 
ventilation,  and  it  may  be  ;*emarked  that  the 
amount  of  light  whicli  can  be  admitted  in  this 
manner  is  very  great.  It  i.s,  in  fact,  tho  mode 
adopted  by  tho  builders  of  tho  Pantheon  at 


Rome,  and  few  who  have  seen  the  striking 
interior  of  that  building  can  have  failed  to 
notice,  probably  with  some  surprise,  the  satisfac- 
tory quality,  and  abundant  quantity,  of  illumi- 
nation obtained  from  a small  area  of  opening  in 
the  very  centre  of  tbe  semicircul.ar  dome. 

Tho  arches  of  the  vaulting  at  Coney  have 
fallen,  or  have  been  destroyed,  but  enough 
remains  iu  tho  springing-courses,  corbels,  and 
other  architectural  details,  to  show  that  tho 
work  was  of  fine  character  aud  pure  design, 
aud  the  capitals  in  particular  were  well  carved 
and  moulded.  It  will  he  perceived,  from  tho 
illustrations,  that  tbe  whole  work  presented 
a striking  architectural  character,  somewhat 
at  variance  with  our  preconceived  ideas  of 
the  severity  and  sternness  of  castle-huilding. 
The  ground-floor  is  remarkable  from  its  solid 
and  monumental  character,  well  befitting  its 
position.  The  intermediate  hall  being  lighter 
aud  more  spacious,  has  an  especial  fitness  for 
its  intention,  as  a chief  place  of  habitation  ; 
while  the  third  story  has  a character  quite 
different  from  tho  others,  and  deserving  some 
special  notice. 

This  story  consists  of  only  one  room,  with  a 
vaulted  and  groined  roof  like  those  below ; but 
at  this  point  the  designers  evidently  considered 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  maintain  the 
walls  of  the  strength  and  thickness  which  they 
had  adopted  for  the  lower  stories.  Retaining, 
therefore,  tho  same  width  of  chamber  as  before, 
between  the  piers  of  the  vault,  they  have  formed 
great  recesses  in  tho  outside  walls,  and  have 
connected  the  recesses  by  arched  openings.  By 
this  means  they  have  obtained  a spacious  gal- 
lery surrounding  the  entire  chamber,  constructed 
in  the  thickness  of  tho  wall. 

This  arrangement  is  of  clever  and  ingenious 
construction,  and  is,  moreover,  very  effective 
architecturally.  The  galleries  are  built  in  solid 
masonry,  but  there  are  not  wanting  indications 
that  wo’oden  supports,  carried  from  pier  to  pier, 
were  employed  to  project  the  gallery-fronts  as 
far  as  the  columnar  piers  of  tho  groining.  With 
theie  subsidiary  features,  the  galleries  formed 
a striking  addition,  not  only  to  tho  architectural 
effect,  but  also  to  the  size  of  the  room,  and  the 
accommodation  which  it  afforded.  It  might 
have  been  used  for  the  place  of  assembly  of  a 
numerous  garrison,  as  it  could  hold,  for  this 
jjurpose,  some  1,200  men. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  in  examining  the  construc- 
tion of  this  story,  that  the  piers  and  arches  aro 
carefully  arranged,  on  the  soundest  principles. 
The  piers  aro  placed  in  tho  direct  line  of  resist- 
ance to  the  thrust  of  the  arches  of  tho  groinod 
roof;  aud  although  tho  recesses  aro  largo,  full 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  to  obtain  piers  of  tbe  best  abapo  to  resist 
lateral  pressure. 

Tbe  whole  building  is  a conspicuous  example 
of  success,  obtained  by  tbe  architect,  working 
hand-in-hand  with  the  military  engineer,  and 
being,  in  all  probability,  one  aud  the  same 
person. 

Passing  upwards  from  this  handsome  aud 
interesting  hall,  by  the  winding  staircase  which 
gives  access  to  each  story  in  turn,  we  come  to 
the  roof,  surrounded  hy  a continuous  wall  pierced 
with  openings,  which  served  the  purpose  of  em- 
brasures. The  space  above  tho  groining  is 
covered  with  flags,  which  may  have  been  further 
protected,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  lead.  There  is 
a considerable  fall  outwards,  to  enable  the  water 
to  flow  off  readily,  through  apertures  specially 
provided  for  it.  At  this  level,  there  are  massive 
corbels  built  into  the  walls  on  tho  outside,  and 
projecting  outwards,  on  which  it  is  supposed 
timber  work  may  have  rested. 

Such  was  the  donjon  of  Coucy,  a monument 
of  defensive  architecture,  of  proportions  almost 
suited  to  giants,  and  rivalling  the  works  of  tho 
ancient  Romans  in  the  grandeur  of  its  concep- 
tion and  the  massiveness  of  its  execution. 

It  was  an  embodiment  in  stone  of  the  power 
and  pride  of  its  owners.  Tlieir  hcr.aldic  device 
was  sculptured  over  the  door,  and  represented 
a combat  between  a man  and  a lion.  To  bo 
lion-hearted  was  an  appropriate  boast  of  tho 
Barons  of  Coucy,  who  delighted  in  their  proud 
motto, — 

“ Eoi,  je  ne  inis, 

Prince,  ai  Comte  amei, 

Je  Buis  le  Sire  de  Coney.” 

We  have  seen  how  the  square  turrets  were 
gradually  modified,  and  gave  place  to  circular 
forms,  and  how  a combination  of  curves  be- 
came ultimately  merged  in  one  great  circular 
plan,  as  at  Coucy.  This  form,  however,  was 
only  applicable  to  tho  donjon,  and  tho  walls 
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of  enceinte  wore  still  irregular  in  form.  They 
therefore,  necessarily,  continued  to  be  defended 
in  the  old  way,  by  towers,  which  were  built,  as 
' before,  of  the  circular  plan. 

At  Chilteair  Gaillard,  on  the  Seine,  tho  inner 
i line  of  defence  is  composed  of  a series  of  curves, 
which  almost  join  one  another,  and  form  a wall 
of  very  great  strength.  This  aiu’angement  is, 

' however,  peculiar,  aud  as  Ch3,teau  Gaillard  was 
the  favoiU’ite  work  of  our  King  Richard  I.,  and 
as  he  is  known  to  have  devoted  great  personal 
attention  to  the  design,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  special  features  found  in  this  great 
1 work,  and  which  are  not  to  be  traced  elsewhere, 
i were  duo  to  the  personal  views  and  orders  of 
'the  “lion-hearted”  monarch,  aud  possibly 
I derived  from  liis  Eastern  esporieuce. 

! In  other  eases,  the  circular  turret  was  still 
I employed,  -with  a greater  or  less  length  of  curtain 
■ or  straight  wall  between  the  turrets.  It  be- 
I came  evident,  however,  as  the  power  of  attack 
increased,  that  such  curtains  needed  more  protec- 
tion, and  the  obviousmethod  ofaffording  itwasto 
multiply  tho  towers.  As,  however,  this  was  very 
costly,  aud  not  always  easy  to  achieve  for  local 
reasons,  an  alternative  suggested  itself  by 
advancing  the  towers,  and  thus  obtaining  a 
' greater  lateral  command  of  the  curtains.  To 
project  tho  towers,  however,  unduly,  would 
weaken  the  whole  work,  aud  to  increase  their 
diameter  led  to  expense  and  inconvenience. 
A modification  of  tho  circular  form  was  con- 
sequently arrived  at  by  the  addition  of  a projec- 
tion on  the  outer  face,  which  thus  finished  with 
an  angle.  The  cu'cular  form  was  still  unchanged 
within,  but  the  outer  portion  of  tho  turret 
assumed,  on  plan,  tho  shape  of  an  acutely- 
pointed  arch,  which  wo  may  term  a horn  or  beak. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  adoption 
of  this  form  secured  important  advantages. 
Not  only  did  it  givo  to  the  defenders  a better 
range  for  tho  defence  of  the  curtains,  but  it 
strengthened  the  walls  of  the  tower  at  the  point 
where  attack  was  most  to  bo  expected,  and, 
moreover,  tended  to  keep  assailants  further 
from  the  walls,  aud  consequently  iu  positions 
more  exposed  to  converging  fire. 

To  succeed  in  tho  attack  in  those  days  was 
impossible  without  coming  to  close  quarters,  and 
every  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  tho  ap- 
proach was  an  important  gain  to  the  defence. 
The  projecting  angle,  or  honi,  arose  therefore 
naturally  from  scientific  considerations  aud  the 
proved  exigencies  of  tho  case,  and  the  principle 
was  capable  of  further  development.  We  thus 
find  the  horn  assuming  gradually  a more 
elongated  shape,  and  tho  towers  projecting 
more  and  more  from  tho  walls,  till  they  become 
oblong  on  plan,  mth  curved  and  pointed  ends, 
tho  latter  being  sometimes  built  of  an  angular 
shape,  with  straight  sides. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  construction  of  im- 
portant places,  the  science  of  defence  was 
thoroughly  studied  and  brought  to  great  per- 
fection, and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Such 
works  were  tho  natural  outcome  of  tho  feudal 
system,  in  wliich  each  great  lord  was  a petty 
monarch,  with  his  court  and  policy,  his  army 
and  dependents,  owing  him  obcdieuco  and  fealty, 
aud  uot  looking  beyond  him. 

Each  feudal  chieftain  had,  therefore,  the 
perils,  as  well  as  tho  pleasures,  of  iudependence. 
He  had  to  look  to  his  own  safety,  so  that  no  one 
should  make  him  afraid.  He  needed  to  be  able 
to  assemble  his  vassals,  and  defend  them  in  case 
of  need.  His  ambitiou  might  even  lead  him  to 
refuse  that  service  to  his  feudal  superior  which 
he  exacted  rigidly  from  his  own  people.  Ho 
was,  in  fact,  tho  strong  man  armed,  and  armed 
against  tho  world,  against  friends  who  might 
become  foes ; against  the  foreigner  as  well  as 
the  neighbour ; sometimes  against  his  superiors, 
and  often  against  his  own  people. 

It  was  not  the  day  of  great  armies,  but  rather 
of  small  bands  of  liardy  men,  trained  to  arms 
from  tlicir  youth.  With  them  tho  lord  aud  his 
family  lived  in  the  great  castle,  and  when  neces- 
sity arose  for  further  aid,  it  was  met  by  hiring 
bands  of  roving  adventurers,  who  made  war 
their  trade,  and  sold  theii’  services  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

It  is  necessary  to  boar  these  circumstances  iu 
mind  in  order  to  understand  tho  full  importance 
that  was  attached  to  perfecting  the  defensive 
works  of  such  fortresses  as  that  of  Coucy,  and  also 
to  appreciate  the  architectural  skill  which  was 
brought  to  bear  on  its  internal  details.  Iu  the 
chapels,  refectories,  halls,  and  other  out-haild- 
ings,  the  betuty  of  architecture  is  often  very 
great,  though  generally  of  a later  date  than  the 
castle  itself.  It  is,  however,  of  the  latter  that 


we  are  now  treating,  as  the  former  buildings, 
while  following  the  variations  of  styles,  in 
the  same  maimer  as  other  architeotua-c  of  the 
period,  have  not  the  peculiarities  of  construction 
which  mark  out  tho  castles  proper  as  objects  for 
especial  notice  iu  connexion  with  the  subject 
before  us. 

The  defences  of  such  buildings  became 
stronger  and  stronger.  Towers  were  multiplied, 
drawbridges  added,  and  machicolations  perma- 
nently constructed  of  stone,  when  suddenly 
there  appeared  upon  tho  scene  a power  which 
was  destined  to  revolutionise  the  art  of  war.  1 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  use  of  artillery.  Tho  feudal  system 
was  essentially  one  of  individual  prowess,  and 
yielded  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  a rival,  which 
sought  for  strength  in  combination,  and  mowed 
down  knights  and  serving  men  iu  a common 
destruction. 

It  was  evident  to  the  thoughtful  inquirer  that 
the  days  of  lofty  castles,  with  their  commanding 
walls  and  towers,  were  numbered,  and  that  they 
could  not  brave  a power  which,  by  breaching 
the  weakest  part,  turned  their  strength  into 
fecblenees.  But  men  are  slow  to  change,  aud 
tho  old  forms  long  continued,  till  they  merged  at 
last  into  the  picturesque  battlements  aud  turrets 
of  purely  civil  architecture.  Franco  was  espe- 
cially the  country  for  fortresses,  and  wo  find, 
consequently,  that  the  influence  of  military  tra- 
ditions on  civil  work,  in ‘that  country,  is  more 
marked  than  is  the  case  in  England. 

The  French  chateaux  are  illustrations  of 
the  transition  from  the  Mediseval  fortification  to 
the  palatial  residence.  Wo  have  there  tho  com- 
fort of  adequate  internal  aiTangcments,  while 
outside,  there  is  still  the  gateway  with  its  flaiik- 
iug  turrets,  as  at  Chaumont  j the  bridge,  as  at 
Cliononceaux ; the  moats,  parapets,  and  towers, 
of  Azay-le-Rideau,  and  other  examples. 

Tho  circular  turrets,  with  their  extingnisher- 
liko  roofs  liavo  indeed  come  to  be  recognised  as 
a distinguishing  feature  of  French  domestic 
architecture.  In  England  tho  case  was  different. 
Our  castles  were,  in  tho  first  place,  less  nume- 
rous, aud  less  important.  The  state  of  public 
affairs  was  less  unsettled,  and  our  insular  posi- 
tion was  then,  as  now,  our  chief  protection.  The 
fortresses  were,  more  frequently,  strongholds  of 
the  king,  a.s  trustee  for  the  nation,  and  in  cases 
where  they  wero  erected  by  private  persons, 
they  owed  their  existence,  for  the  most  part,  to 
special  circumstances,  such  ns  tho  temporaialy 
unsettled  state  of  frontier  counties, — as,  for 
example,  those  which  formed  tho  border  land 
between  England  and  Scotland,  or  England  and 
Wales.  The  round  towers  of  Ireland,  and  tho 
sea-coast  fortifications,  had  also,  in  tho  same 
way,  only  a local  importance. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  trace  in  English  domestic 
architeotui'e,  subsequently  to  tho  Norman  and 
castlo  building  period,  anything  like  the  same 
military  infiuence  that  we  see  in  France.  Tho 
battlements  of  our  Mediaeval  houses  soon  became 
merely  ornamental  details,  and  tho  turroted 
gateways  a sign  only  of  architectural  mag- 
nificence. Tho  moats  became  gardens,  and 
chimneys  took  the  place  of  turrets.  Tho  castlo 
of  the  Norman  lord  had  given  place  to  tho  hall 
or  manor-houso,  of  the  English  nobleman  and 
squire. 

Here  wo  may  leave  this  part  of  our  subject 
for  the  present,  while,  before  concluding,  I say 
a few  words  about  tho  modes  of  attack  which 
were  practised  against  Meditcval  fortresses,  and 
to  resist  which  onslaughts  they  wero  especially, 
and  as  we  have  seen,  carefully  and  scientifically 
designed.  In  so  doing,  I shall  also  call  your 
attention  to  the  methods  which  were  employed 
by  the  besieged  to  supplement  their  permanent 
work  by  additional  defences  of  timber,  which 
either  formed  a part  of  the  regular  structure, 
or  were  erected  to  cope  with  a temporary 
emergency,  and  were  afterwards  removed.  This 
question  has  been  carefully  studied  by  il.  VioUet- 
Ic-Duc,  and  we  may  profitably  consider  his  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject. 

In  dealing  with  the  architectural  forms  of 
castles,  wo  have  naturally  concentrated  our 
attention  on  tho  defence.  We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, how  such  forms  became  varied,  in  conse- 
quence of  experience,  aud  how  increased  power 
of  attack  was  met  by  a more  than  correspond- 
ing addition  to  defensive  strength.  It  therefore 
becomes  desii-able  to  notice,  briefly,  liow  the 
attack  was  carried  on,  and  to  what  structural 
forms  tho  necessities  of  defence  gave  rise. 

Space  would  fail  us  to  pursue  the  subject 
beyond  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The 
changes  caused  by  this  great  revolution,  indeed, 


soon  took  tho  fortress  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
architect  altogether,  and  we  have,  therefore,  no 
further  concern  with  it  here.  We  shall  conse- 
quently have  to  refer  only  to  the  old  and  primi- 
tive modes  of  warfare ; which,  handed  dowTi 
from  the  times  of  the  Romans,  were  perfected 
more  or  less  by  our  Meditoval  forefathers,  and 
wero  used  against  such  structures  as  we  have 
left  to  us  at  Coucy  and  elsewhere. 

First  of  all,  we  come  to  tho  battering-ram,  an 
engine  familiar  to  all  readers  of  liistory,  and 
needing  no  description.  It  was  necessary  to 
place  the  ram  near  to  tho  walls,  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  towers  of  defence.  Such  defensive 
works  wero  attacked  by  other  towers,  con- 
structed under  shelter  by  the  besiegers,  and  then 
moved  by  them  to  situations  opposite  to  tho 
chosen  points  of  attack.  These  towers  of  offence 
required  to  bo  higher  than  the  battlements  of 
tho  fortress,  so  that  the  attacking  force  might 
descend  upon  the  latter,  by  means  of  bridges 
and  movable  platforms  in  such  a manner  as  to 
overpower  the  defenders  by  weight  aud  numbers. 
In  order  to  provide  a suitable  foundation  for  the 
erection  of  the  battering-ram,  or  the  tower,  it 
was  necessary  to  approach  the  walls.  This  was 
done  by  trenches,  protected  and  covered  by 
timber.  To  resist  fire,  raw  hides  were  used 
over  tho  timber,  and  under  tliis  protection,  the 
besiegers  advanced,  and  could  mine  or  injure 
tho  walls. 

In  cases  where  tho  above-named  method  of 
attack  was  not  applicable,  as,  for  example, 
where  a moat  existed,  an  instrument  known  as 
the  “cat”  was  employed.  This  was  an  oblong 
covered  shed,  constinicted  of  timber,  and  pro- 
tected  against  fire  by  hides,  as  before  described. 
The  cat  was  built  on  a platform,  which  was 
pushed  forward  on  rollers,  and  from  an  opeuir^ 
in  front,  fascines  and  other  matters  were  thrown 
into  the  ditches  and  moat,  as  tho  advance  took 
place.  AiTivcd  at  last  at  tho  foot  of  the  wall, 
the  men  inside  the  cat  could  work,  undisturbed, 
at  their  mining  aud  offensive  operations.  In  tho 
meantime,  their  comrades  were  not  idle,  but 
shot  down  the  defenders,  when  possible,  by 
means  of  bows  and  crossbows,  while  for  more 
serious  operations  the  catapult  of  the  Romans 
was  still  employed.  Tho  bow-men  wore  pro- 
tected by  sloping  shields,  and  fired  though  loop- 
holes left  for  tho  purpose. 

Tho  wooden  towers  before  mentisned  were 
constructed  and  moved  forward,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  cat,  with  long  timbers,  ropes,  and 
pulleys.  They  were,  of  necessity,  very  strongly 
constructed,  and  could  contain  a large  number 
of  men.  As  the  tower  gradually  advanced,  tho 
moat  was  filled,  by  materials  thrown  from  the 
tower,  and  thus  a way  was  prepared  to  the  foot 
of  tlio  walls.  When  tho  distance  was  thus  re- 
duced, tho  tower  was  slightly  inclined,  and  thus 
rushed  forward,  orTell  of  its  own  weight  against 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
face  of  the  tower  being  suddenly  lowered,  as  a 
drawbridge,  the  assailants  rushed  forward,  to  bo 
followed  by  streams  of  reinforcements,  ad- 
vancing tlirough  the  tower  as  by  a ladder. 

This  was  the  turning  point  of  the  siege,  and 
the  defenders,  if  overpowered,  must  either  sur. 
render,  or  retreat,  as  was  generally  the  case, 
from  tniTet  to  turret,  till  they  reached  the  don- 
jon, or  keep,  which,  as  wo  have  already  seen, 
was  often  complete  in  itself,  requiring  a regular 
siege,  and  weU-nigh  impregnable. 

Before  yieldiug,  therefore,  tho  besieged  had 
many  resources.  Their  walls  wore  too  high  to 
admit  of  being  scaled,  they  were  too  strong  to 
yield  to  the  labours  of  the  miner,  unless  these 
latter  were  strenuous  and  long-continued.  But 
tho  defenders  behind  the  parapets  laboured 
imder  one  difficulty  of  a serious  nature,  in  that 
they  were  unable  to  command  the  foot  of  tho 
walls,  without  exposing  themselves  to  bo  shot. 
Embrasures  were  made  with  sloping  cills,  bat 
no  slope  could  be  constructed  of  sufficient  steep- 
ness to  overcome  this  disadvantage.  Supple- 
mentary defences  were  therefore  devised,  in  tho 
form  of  wooden  structures,  super-imposed  on  the 
solid  walls,  aud  projecting  beyond  them.  These 
structures  have  been  called  hoards. 

The  object  of  the  hoards  was  to  enable  the 
men  on  the  top  of  tho  walls  to  command  the  whole 
outer  face,  and  to  be  able  to  drop  missiles  on 
the  heads  of  the  enemies  aud  assailants  below. 
The  hoards,  in  early  examples,  were  supported 
on  strong  woodon  beams,  pushed  from  tho  iuside 
through  holes  left  for  the  purpose  in  the  walls. 
These  beams  prajected  outwards,  as  corbels, 
and  on  these  corbels,  wooden  galleries  were  built, 
and  in  some  cases  covered  with  roofs. 

Traces  of  such  timber  hoards  may  bo  found 
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in  buildings  of  as  early  a date  as  the  twelfth 
century,  and  they  continued  to  be  employed 
until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  were, 
for  the  most  past,  laid  aside  for  the  more  solid 
constructions  of  stone,  which  we  find  forming 
overhanging  balconies,  cornices,  and  galleries. 
These  were  supported  on  boldly  moulded  corbels 
of  stone,  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  apart,  and  apertures  were 
left  in  the  floor,  between  the  corbels,  for  the  use 
of  the  defence. 

The  effect  of  these  projections  was  consider- 
able in  an  architectural  sense,  and  gave  an  air 
of  finish  and  completeness  to  the  structure,  as 
may  be  seen  at  Pierrefonds  and  other  places. 
They  had  an  enduring  influence  in  the  forms  of 
subsequent  styles,  and  long  survived  in  England 
in  the  overhanging  cornices  and  battlements  of 
the  gate  towers  and  turrets  of  Tudor,  and 
Elizabethan  days. 

Between  the  times  of  the  use  of  timber  beam 
corbels,  and  those  of  masonry,  there  was  a con- 
siderable interval,  and  during  this  period  of 
transition,  a combination  of  the  two  systems 
was  adopted.  To  masons  so  well  skilled  as  the 
builders  of  the  Norman  castles,  the  change  from 
wooden  to  stone  corbels  would  readily  suggest 
itself,  although  tho  cost,  and  the  weight  of  per- 
manent stone  galleries,  walls,  and  embrasures 
might  not  as  yet  be  willingly  faced.  Accord- 
ingly, wo  find,  as  at  Coucy,  examples  of  perma- 
nent atone  corbels,  without  any  superstructure, 
but  obviously  intended  to  support,  in  case  of 
need,  timber  gangways,  or  galleries.  The 
corbels  are  built  into  the  solid  walls,  and  upon 
them,  the  additional  defences  required  could  be 
readily  erected,  in  case  of  need. 

It  is  now  time  to  conclude  my  description  of 
the  methods  of  design  and  construction  used  by 
the  military  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
particularly  by  the  Normans.  It  was  in  their 
own  country,  that  their  art  was  carried  by 
them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  development,  but 
we  may  trace  its  influence  in  many  remains  of 
English  castles. 

In  the  Tower  of  London,  wo  have  a specimen 
of  the  square  or  rectangular  keep,  with  flanking 
turrets,  also  rectangular  on  plan.  Rochester  and 
Norwich  furnish  ns  also  mth  interesting 
examples,  and  in  tho  well-known  Round  Tower 
of  Windsor,  we  have  a modem  imitation  of  the 
all  hat  circular  form,  grand  in  its  simplicity, 
which  superseded  the  squares  and  partial 
curves  of  earlier  times. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  how  distinctly  the 
style  of  design  adopted  for  these  structures 
stands  out  from  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  bnild- 
ings.  It  is,  in  fact,  a Military  style,  with  some 
affinity  for  Domestic  work,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
us  as  showing,  among  other  things,  how  possible 
it  may  be  to  develop  architectural  character  from 
scientific  requirements.  Nothing  could  be  more 
prosaic  and  commonplace  than  the  demands  of 
soldiers  for  tho  defence  of  their  fortresses. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  these  demands  complied 
■with,  in  the  very  spirit  of  common  sense,  which 
is,  nevertheless,  able  to  snatch  a beauty  from 
art. 

It  is,  consequently,  impossible  for  us  to  study 
the  works  of  this  remarkable  age  without  a 
strong  feeling  of  admiration  for  tho  skill  of  its 
architects,  and  without  a conviction  that  if 
artistic  considerations  were  properly  regarded 
in  our  own  days,  perfect  utility  need  not,  and 
should  not,  bo  inconsistent  with  architectural 
beauty  j nor  scientific  devotion  necessarily  op- 
posed to  aesthetic  culture. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  MONUMENTS 
FROM  ATMOSPHERIC  INFLUENCES. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  one  of  the 
needles  of  Cleopatra,  dug  out  of  the  sands  of 
Egypt,  to  bo  placed  in  a prominent  position  in 
the  British  capital,  has  at  last  safely  arrived  in 
the  Thames,  an  intoresting  article  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Mohr,  on  the  above  important  subject,  is 
very  apropos.  It  may  not  bo  inappropriate  to 
ask  ourselves  what  will  be  the  probable  fate  of 
this  historical  monolith.  A case  in  point  is 
famished  by  tho  Luxor  obelisk,  erected  in  1836 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  at  Paris.  That 
obelisk,  it  wdll  be  remembered,  stood,  in  com- 
pany with  a larger  one,  before  the  great  Temple  of 
Thebes,  called  by  Homer  the  City  of  a Hundred 
Gates,  at  the  present  day  Luxor.  It  is,  judging 
by  tho  hieroglyphics  still  preserved  upon  it,  and 
deciphered  some  time  ago,  3,400  years  old.  It 
consists  of  syenite  granite,  of  a coarse  grain  and 
reddish-brown  colour.  The  writer  has  seen  it 
four  times  in  the  conrso  of  twenty-eight  years, 


and  at  intervals,  and  each  time  he  has  been 
astonished  at  the  changes  in  its  surface  which 
it  experienced  in  so  short  a time.  When  ho  saw 
it  in  1844  for  the  first  time,  it  still  exhibited  the 
red  colour  of  the  feldspar,  and  had  consequently 
not  suffered  at  all  by  its  3,400  years  in  Egypt. 
At  each  later  visit  the  surface  was  duller, 
lighter,  and  when  seen  for  the  last  time  (in 
1872)  it  exliibited  a white  surface,  i.e.,  a white 
layer  of  kaoline,  the  last  product  of  destruction 
of  granite.  The  thirty-six  years’  presence  in 
Paris  had  been  more  injurious  to  it  than  as 
many  centuries’  exposure  in  Egypt.  If  once 
the  polish  is  broken,  water  adheres  more  easily 
to  the  rongher  surface,  and  destruction  proceeds 
more  rapidly.  The  unhewn  block  of  granite 
upon  which  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great  at  St.  Petersburg  rests  has  been  greatly 
injured,  exposure  to  the  severe  Northern  climo 
and  the  rough  surface  probably  contributing 
mostly  to  its  decay.  Tho  breaking  up  of  the 
block  may  be  looked  forward  to  in  time. 

Now,  Cleopatra's  Needle  will  be  exposed  to 
more  injurions  influences  than  the  Luxor 
obelisk.  The  climate  of  England,  the  smoke 
and  atmosphere  of  London,  will  not  require  so 
much  time  as  the  purer  air  of  Paris,  where  still 
much  wood  is  burned  in  stoves.  The  destructive 
forces  are  of  a mechanical  and  chemical  nature. 
Tho  explosive  force  of  the  freezing  water,  the 
solving  effect  of  water,  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
snlphurous  acid  from  coal,  are  sufficient  to 
destroy  ultimately  any  stone.  In  the  interior 
of  the  earth  carbonic  acid  and  water  by  them- 
selves suffice  in  converting  basalt  and  diorite 
into  potter’s  clay,  and  granite  and  syenite  into 
kaoline  or  porcelain  clay.  Above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  effects  of  the  weather  are  called 
“weathering,”  and  no  stone  resists  permanently 
this  inflnenco  in  onr  climate. 

Horizontal  surfaces  are  more  liable  to  its 
attacks  than  vertical,  from  which  the  rain  runs 
off,  and  upon  which  snow  finds  no  hold.  The 
great  granite  basin  in  front  of  the  New  Museum 
at  Berlin  is  covered  over  in  winter,  so  that  rain 
and  snow  cannot  enter  it.  Having  a natural 
fissure,  it  would  in  course  of  time  fall  into  two 
parts  by  the  fi’cezing  of  water.  Tho  vortical 
walls  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Charlottonburg  and 
of  tho  granite  blocks  of  the  Long  Bridge  at 
Berlin  are  still  well  preserved,  and  some  time 
will  elapse  before  tho  effects  of  tho  weather  will 
be  visible  upon  them. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  there  are  no 
means  for  snccessfully  resisting  the  destroying 
influences  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  render  the  surfaces  of 
monuments  less  susceptible  or  less  amenable  to 
tho  contact  with  water.  Leaving  out  of  the 
question  oils  and  greases  liable  to  oxidation,  a 
slight  layer  of  pure  wax  or  paraffine  might  be 
recommended.  Wax  may  bo  solved  in  warm 
benzine  or  petroleum  ether  to  a very  tliin  solu- 
tion (perhaps  1 per  cent,  of  wax),  this  solution 
laid  on  with  a broad  brush  on  tho  surface,  and, 
after  tho  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  rubbed 
smooth  by  means  of  a brush  or  a woollen  cloth. 
The  operation  resembles  the  waxing  of  parquet 
floors,  where  the  wax,  however,  is  not  solved  in 
ethereal  oils,  but  mixed  in  a solution  of  potash  to 
a milk-like  liquid.  The  mixture  thus  applied  is 
very  thin,  perfectly  transparent,  permits  the 
nature  of  the  material  underneath  to  be  plainly 
discerned,  and  imparts  to  it  even  a certain 
lustre,  called  glazing.  It  has  been  found  that 
a higher  lustre  is  imparted  to  slabs  of  white 
marble  with  which  stoves  are  covered  by  the 
application  of  this  glazing,  without  changing  in 
the  least  the  colour  of  the  marble.  Oil  paint- 
ings, in  like  manner,  receive  a similar  lustre  by 
the  last  coat  of  varnish.  A new  oil-painting 
turns  dull  after  some  time,  partly  through  the  oil 
being  taken  up  by  the  porous  canvas  underneath, 
partly  through  the  oil  becoming  oxidised.  Tho 
so-called  dry  oils  do  not  dry,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  like  water  or  alcohol,  but  the  liquid 
oOs  are  changed  into  firm  resinous  bodies  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  The  colourless  varnish 
made  of  mastic  dries  in  consequence  of  the 
evaporation  of  the  solvent  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  leaves  behind  a shining  thin  layer  of  the 
resin,  which  imparts  a uniform  lustre.  All. 
those  organic  substances  do  not  last  for  ever, 
but  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
Experience  alone  will  show  how  long  such  a 
coating  of  wax  will  last.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  granite  is  once  more  completely  wetted  by 
the  rain,  it  is  time  for  a renewal. 

Now,  as  regards  monuments  of  bronze. 
Bronze  consists  of  copper  and  tin,  with  a trifling 
addition  of  lead  and  zinc.  Bronze  monuments 


are  cast  like  bells  and  ordnance.  The  two  base 
metals  do  not  retain  their  lustre  nor  their  colour 
in  the  open  air,  but,  by  oxydation  and  carbonic 
acid,  turn,  in  tho  most  favourable  case,  duller, 
darker,  and  in  places  green.  This  green  tinge 
is  carbonate  of  copper,  malachite,  and  in  time 
the  metallic  lustre  disappears  entirely.  Copper 
being  tho  most  valuable  of  the  baser  metals 
used  for  monuments,  the  gi'een  layer  was  called 
Aerugo  noiilis,  commonly,  however,  “ Patina.” 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  already  in  1869 
Professor  Magnus  published  in  Poggeiidorff’s 
Annalen  (136,  p.  ‘181)  an  article  on  obtaining  a 
beautiful  patina  on  bronze  monuments  in  largo 
towns.  It  was  stated  that  in  nearly  all  large 
to'vns,  especially  in  such  where  coal  is  burnt, 
tho  experience  has  been  made  that  bronze  monu- 
ments erected  in  public  places,  instead  of  be- 
coming coated  by  a patina,  assume  a dirty  dark 
appearance,  something  like  cast  iron.  This  is 
especially  tho  case  in  tho  manufacturing  towns 
of  England  and  Scotland.  An  equestrian  statue 
which  tho  author  saw  at  Glasgow  in  1810  was 
pitch-black,  'with  a perfectly  dull  surface,  as  if  it 
had  received  a coating  of  some  liquid  wth  which 
lamp-blackhad  been  mixed.  Besides  tho  unavoid- 
able  effects  of  the  atmosphere  by  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  the  other  agents  are  hero  sul- 
phuric acid  gas,  snlplmrous  acid,  liydrochloric 
acid,  and  finely-divided  particles  of  soot.  It 
is  a Sisyphus  labour  to  erect  bronzes  in  such 
towns.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
account  of  tho  nature  of  tho  material.  If  we 
were  to  apply  to  antique  marble  turned  yellow 
by  age  a coating  of  pure  oil  colour,  or  to  one 
turned  black  a copper-coloured  covering,  we 
should  commit  a barbarism.  With  this  view, 
Professor  Magnus  suggests  only  such  substances 
as  permit  of  the  nature  of  the  material  being 
clearly  discernible.  Ho  recommends,  finally,  a 
thin  coating  of  foot-oil,  which  has,  however,  to 
be  rubbed  down  with  a cloth  to  such  a degree 
as  to  leave  only  a very  thin,  almost  dry,  bnt 
lustrous  surface ; and  ho  bolieves  that,  if  a 
public  bronze  monument,  after  being  cleaned,  is 
rubbed  once  a month  with  oil,  it  would  assnmo 
a beautiful  patina.  In  large  bronzes,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  great  monument  of  Frederick 
tho  Great  at  Berlin,  this  would  bo  impracticable, 
and  means  must  bo  found  to  protect  them  for 
longer  periods.  It  might  bo  assumed  that  the 
moans  above  suggested,  of  a thin  polished  coating 
of  white  wax,  would  promise  to  last  longer  ; and 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. The  writer  suggests  that  trials  slioald  be 
made  with  the  new  Emperor  Bell,  recently  hung 
in  Cologne  Cathedral.  Monuments  of  zinc, 
galvanised,  would  also  be  suitable  for  such  a 
treatment. 

Monuments  in  white  marble  suffer  in  large 
towns  principally  from  dust,  soot,  and  rain.  In 
Berlin,  the  marble  statues  of  Biilowand  Scharn- 
horst  are  encased  during  winter  in  a wooden 
box  i they  are  cleaned  in  the  spring  by  washing 
with  soap  and  water,  by  which  treatment  they 
are  kept  in  a docent  state.  Carbonate  of  lime 
is  not  insoluble  in  water,  so  that  the  rain  is 
continually  carrying  off  some  particles  from  the 
statues.  The  effect  of  water  on  carbonate  of 
lime  is  best  illustrated  in  limestone  caverns, 
which  have  all  been  washed  out  by  rain-water, 
caverns  occurring  in  no  other  formation  but 
limestone.  The  four  medallions  on  the  Arc  do 
Triomphe  de  1’  fitoile  at  Paris  are  carved  out  of  a 
close-grained  limestone.  If  we  examine  closely 
tho  figures,  depressions  are  noticed  in  places 
whore  tho  water  must  run  down  in  consequence 
of  tho  conformation  of  the  stone.  A heavy 
shower  of  rain  will  do  less  harm  than  a slow, 
steady  downpour,  when  tho  water  has  time  to 
become  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime.  A 
surface,  consequently,  which  is  less  affected  by 
water  would  also  be  here  very  useful.  Perhaps 
a coating  of  alnmina  soap,  which  would  bo 
formed  by  the  Buccessive  application  of  solutions 
of  soap  and  alum,  might  be  useful,  as  it  would 
be  possible  to  apply  them  by  means  of  a fire- 
engine.  Tho  first  coating  must,  of  course,  be 
dry  before  the  second  is  applied.  As  is  known, 
alumina  soap,  insoluble  in  water,  possesses  such 
a repellant  force  to  the  latter  that  dry  flannel 
, coated  with  it,  after  being  dried,  is  impervious 
to  it.  The  experiment  has  not  yet  been 
made;  but  it  aeemscertain  that  the  coating  does 
not  form  an  opaque  mass.  It  would  not  change 
the  appearance  of  marble  in  the  least,  no  more 
. than  it  makes  a change  in  the  look  of  flannel. 
It  is  possible  that  dost  will  more  easily  adhere 
to  it  than  to  dry  marble. 

Monuments  of  cast-iron  arc  very  rare,  and 
never  possess  alustroua  appearance.  Even  if  this 
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is  imparted  to  them  at  first  by  polishing,  they  will 
soon  lose  it.  Everybody  is  acquainted  with  iron 
met.  If  it  is  desired  not  to  hide  tho  nature  of 
the  material,  the  coating  mth  wax  recommends 
itself,  and  then  thorough  rubbing  in  of  black- 
lead.  They  then  resomblo  polished  stoves  of 
cast  iron,  upon  which  graphite  cannot  be  laid 
on  with  wax,  but  is  usnally  applied  with 
vinegar  and  a bimsh.  In  the  open  air,  this  coat- 
ing, which  is  even  used  for  the  interior  of 
boilers,  would  cause  water  to  run  off  quickly. 
All  monuments  already  severely  injured  by  the 
atmosphere  would  gain  in  appearance  and  dura- 
bility by  cleaning  and  the  application  of  a pro- 
tecting coating. 


HARE’S  “WALKS  IN  LONDON.” 

This  is  the  latest  of  the  almost  innumerable 
books  about  London,*  and  in  its  way  by  no  means 
one  of  the  worst.  That  qualifying  phrase  we 
must  use,  since  Mr.  Haro’s  book  cannot  claim 
the  position  of  a work  of  original  i-esearch  and 
reliability  ; it  consists  rather  of  a putting 
together  of  facts  and  records  from  other  pub- 
lished sources  in  a connected  and  readable  form. 
The  author,  indeed,  disclaima  in  his  preface  the 
idea  of  having  aimed  at  anything  original, 
i quoting  a phrase  of  Mr.  Kinglake’s  as  to  “ the 
I immutable  law  which  compels  a man  with  a pen 
I in  his  hand  to  be  uttering  nowand  then  a senti- 
I ment  not  his  own  which  is,  perhaps,  rather  a 
: limited  expression  to  use  in  regard  to  the  part 
I which  other  people’s  sentiments  occupy  in  his 
t book.  Mr.  Hare  is  good  enough  to  acknowledge 
his  debt  to  our  columns,  and  of,  course,  is 
heartily  welcome  ; and  he  mentions  the  late 
Mr.  Timbs  also  as  one  to  whose  works  he  is 
much  indebted.  It  is  curious,  however, that  there 
is,  as  far  ns  wo  observed,  no  reference  to  the 
“ Handbook  ” of  Peter  Cunningham,  whoso  work 
was  far  more  reliable,  and  more  “ at  firsthand  ” 
than  that  of  Timbs,  who  was,  in  fact,  himself  a 
compiler  or  book-maker ; whereas  Cunningham 
was  really  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  of 
London  archmologists,  and  a far  more  important 
contributor  to  the  subject. 

The  special  value  of  Mr.  Haro’s  book  consists 
I in  tho  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  be  read  by  many 
! who  would  not  be  likely  to  read,  or  possibly  even 
: to  hoar  of,  Timbs  or  Cunningham.  He  has 
I succeeded  in  making  it,  as  he  says  he  intended, 

1 something  more  interesting  than  a mere  guide- 
I book,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  serve  that 
t purpose  for  the  majority  of  readers,  who  wish  for 
> general  information  without  caring  to  go  too 
; much  into  questions  of  archaeological  research. 

' The  book  is  attractive  in  appearance,  and 
pleasantly  written,  and  might  suggest  matter 
for  a good  deal  of  comment  if  wo  had  not 
1 already  said  so  much  on  the  subject  at  various 
I times  as  to  leave  no  room  for  opening  it  again 
I now,  except  for  really  now  facts  or  theories. 

I Mr.  Haro’s  pages  give  evidence  that  he  has  for 
I the  most  part  seen  with  his  own  eyes  what  he 
i writes  about,  and  that  his  task  has  been  dooe 
1 in  a spmt  of  real  interest  in  his  subject,  and 
i not  in  a dry  perfunctory  manner  ; and  it  is  tliis 
quality  which  more  than  anything  else  removes 
the  work  from  the  category  of  mere  bookmaking. 
Tho  slight  illustrations  given,  though  in  a few 
instances  not  very  happy, — tho  view  of  Charing- 
cross  on  tho  third  page,  for  instance,  conveys 
somehow  a quite  illusory  idea, — are  many  of  them 
very  successful  in  giving  by  simple  means  the 
character  of  some  of  the  old  bits  of  the  City ; 
they  are  drawn  on  wood  by  Mr.  T.  Sulman  from 
the  author's  own  sketches.  There  is  also  tho 
very  necessaiy  addition  of  a fairly  adequate 
index. 

Where  Mr.  Haro  fails,  in  one  or  two  ways 
which  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  is  mostly  where 
he  goes  off  his  track  as  an  annalist  and  a 
I pleasant  talker  on  old  remains,  to  attempt  the 
i part  of  an  art-critic.  His  notes  on  tho  National 
i Gallery  pictures,  for  instance,  were  really  not 
I in  the  least  necessary  to  his  book,  considering 
I the  ample  information  procurable  by  every  one, 
[ in  so  far  more  convenient  a form,  in  the  National 
! Gallery  catalogue ; and  Mr.  Hare’s  critical 
I remarks  are  really  at  times  fearful  and  wonder- 
i ful,  and  astonish  us  in  a writer  whose  name 
j indicates  an  hereditary  right  to  bo  far  less 
I provincial  in  his  tone  upon  these  matters.  A 
i list  of  what  is  in  the  gallery  would  have  been 
all  very  well,  but  the  critical  part  had  been 
I better  omitted.  Tho  literary  allusions  are  still 
I more  surprising  in  many  cases ; some  of  those, 

• Walka  in  London.  By  AugustUB  C.  Hare.  Daldy, 
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for  instance,  apropos  of  personages  com- 
memorated  in  the  Abbey  monuments,  are  almost 
the  remarks  of  a school-boy.  It  is  singular  to 
us,  also,  that  in  speaking  of  the  Mayfair  region 
and  its  associations  in  English  literature,  Mr. 
Hare  can  find  nothing  more  interesting  or  to  tho 
point  than  an  allusion  to  a murder-story  in  one 
of  Trollope’s  novels.  Tho  fact  that  these  prim, 
well-built  brick  streets  and  squares  were  tho 
scenes  in  which  Thackeray’s  men  and  women 
moved  gives  them  perhaps  tho  highest  intel- 
lectual interest  they  have ; an  interest  as 
undying  as  that  which  attaches  to  the  portico 
of  tho  church  in  Covent-gardon  under  which 
Clarissa  Harlowo  passed  ; a reminiscence  which 
is  also  out  of  Mr.  Hare’s  beat  apparently,  though 
ho  finds  room  for  tho  far  less  real,  less  living 
figui’c  of  “ Southeme,  the  dramatist.” 

There  is  a certain  degree  of  confusion  in  the 
method  of  going  over  some  of  the  places  which 
it  would  bo  well  to  amend  in  any  future  edition. 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  a reader  making  use  of 
the  book  as  a guide  to  find  out  always  on  which 
side  of  Pall-mall  his  guide  is  taking  him  ; and 
in  going  up  St.  James’s-sti'ect  tho  guide  palbably 
forgets  this  himself,  for  having  begun  at  the 
lower  end  and  going  up  the  street,  after  a little 
digression  to  E^g-stroet,  ho  goes  on  up  St. 
Jamos’s-street  again  to  find  Brooks’s  on  the 
rijht.  To  talk  of  tho  street  aseventually/ailiny 
into  Piccadilly  shows  also  a confusion  of  expres- 
sion. Some  of  the  omissions  in  tho  description 
of  this  region,  which  we  happened  to  look  at  n 
little  more  particularly,  argue  a certain  degree 
of  carelessness.  As  it  was  worth  while  to  mention 
that  Willis’s  Rooms  was  once  “ Almack’s,”  surely 
it  was  almost  equally  worth  while  to  mention 
that  “ Crockford’s  ” stood  at  tho  top  of  St. 
James’s-street,  and  to  give  the  name  of  the  large 
and  important  club  now  occupying  the  site,  of 
wliich  there  is  no  mention,  though  tho  writer 
evidently  intends  to  name  the  principal  clubs. 
In  Regent-street  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
the  Junior  United  Service  Club,  the  one  building 
in  the  lower  part  of  Regent-street  which,  from 
its  conspicuous  comer  site,  is  suro  to  be  an 
object  of  attention;  and  though  tho  precincts 
of  Marlborough  House  and  the  St.  Jamos’s-gate- 
way  are  treated  somewhat  at  length,  the  Junior  . 
Naval  and  Military,  which  is  so  prominent  and 
ornate  a building,  is  not  mentioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Bond-street,  there  is  a contemp- 
tuous note  bestowed  upon  the  Grosvenor  Gal- 
tery  as  “an  inartistic  front  of  mountebank 
architecture  by  W.  T.  Sams.”  As  the  Grosvenor 
front  is  not  complete  at  all,  there  seems 
some  sort  of  personal  grudge  in  thus  con- 
demning it  and  its  architect  in  advance, 
when  the  completed  buildings  of  the  “Devon- 
shire” and  “Junior  Naval  and  Military  ” are 
not  noticed  at  all.  But  Mr.  Hare  is  very  dog- 
mntio  and  captions  in  his  architectural  criticisms, 
snapping  at  certain  things  in  an  iiTitable 
manner,  especially  if  they  are  Classic.  Ho  has 
only  a sneer  for  Somerset  House,  and  quotes,  to 
show  the  impression  it  makes  upon  foreigners, 
the  words  of  M.  Taine,  who  was  almost  a worse 
art-critic  than  himself.  He  alludes  to  the 
Albert  Hail  as  an  ugly  exterior  ; but  he  does  not 
mention  the  fact,  so  interesting  and  significant 
in  relation  to  modern  decorative  art,  that  the 
exterior  mosaics  of  the  drum  were  designed  by 
some  of  our  first  artists,  at  almost  nominal 
remuneration,  through  their  interest  in  the  work. 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  name  is  mentioned  with 
high  eulogium  as  the  architect  of  Lowther  Lodge ; 
but  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  does  not  get  even  his  name 
mentioned  for  Alford  House.  All  which  confirms 
what  we  before  observed,  that  tho  author,  unlike 
lago,  is  nothing  when  critical,  and  had  better 
have  avoided  that  ground. 

The  book,  however,  is  a very  pleasant,  and 
will  probably  be  a popular  one,  which  is  the 
reason  we  wish  to  guard  readers  against  taking 
it  as  any  guide  in  critical  matters.  Some  of 
tho  remarks  in  tho  introductory  chapter  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  picturesque  element  in  London 
are  very  true,  and  we  are  glad  to  read  them,  as 
they  do  justice  to  some  of  the  attractive  qualities 
of  a city  whose  claims  to  be  regarded  as  externally 
interesting  are  very  much  underrated.  Some 
groat  inconveniences  are  sensibly  touched  upon 
in  the  same  chapter;  as,  for  instance,  the 
necessity  for  a competent  and  well-informed 
supervision  in  the  nomenclatm’o  of  streets  (and 
wo  would  add,  on  our  own  account,  in  then 
numbering  also).  It  is  tnily,  as  he  says,  per- 
fectly contemptible  that  thero  should  be  “95 
streets  in  London  called  King  ; 99,  Queen  ; 78, 
Prince’s;  109,  George  ; 119,  John;  91,  Charles; 
87,  James  ; 58,' Thomas;  47,  Henry;  64,  Alfred; 


88,  WiUiam;  57,  Elizabeth;  151,  Church;  69, 
Chapel ; 129,  Union  ; 166,  New  ; 90,  North  and 
South;  50,  East  and  West;  127,  York;  87, 
Gloucester  ; 56,  Cambridge  ; 76,  Brunswick  ; 
70,  Devonshire;  60,  Norfolk;  50,  Richmond;  &c.” 
Tho  catalogue  is  indeed  formidable,  though 
having  in  one  sense  an  historic  significance  in 
showing  the  prevalent  influence  of  the  great 
English  families  whose  names  or  titles  have 
been  thus  multitudinously  perpetuated,  and  we 
rather  suspect  Mr.  Hare  has  not  allowed  for  the 
changes  in  street  nomenclature  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a little  too  favourable  a report  to  say 
that  no  town  is  better  supplied  with  greenery 
than  London.  That  is  just  what  wo  want  more 
of.  Mr.  Haro  has  a good  word  even  for  the  fogs, 
as  assistants  to  artistic  effect  “ when  not  too 
thick  ” : certainly  he  quotes  Hawthorne  as  being 
much  afiiicted  at  them ; but  the  fact  is  that  that 
not  always  genial  visitor  on  another  occasion 
pi*actically  withdrew  his  complaint ; for  in  a 
letter  to  a finend,  after  observing  that  ©very 
other  day  there  was  a fog  so  thick  that  you 
could  not  seo  your  hand  before  you,  he  explained 
in  tho  next  aentenco  that  after  all  he  “ did  not 
care  about  seeing  liis  hand  before  him.” 

In  spite  of  inaccuracies  and  shortcomings,  we 
recommend  Mr.  Haro’s  book  to  'general  readers, 
and  hope  it  will  meet  with  a good  circulation, 
as  tending  to  awaken  in  many  an  interest  in 
things  in  their  city  they  have  not  before  paid 
much  attention  to.  As  he  observes,  “ Thero  are 
many,  especially  young  men,  for  whom  time 
in  London  hangs  very  heavy,  and  to  whom  tho 
perpetual  lounge  in  the  Park  must  end  by  be- 
coming monotonous  and  wearisome;  and  for  these 
a new  mine  of  interest  and  pleasure  is  only 
waiting  to  be  worked.  If  they  will  take  even 
tho  walks  indicated  iu  these  volumes,  they  can 
scarcely  fail  to  end  them  by  agreeing  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  who  is  tired  of  London  is 
tired  of  existence.” 


NORTH  DURHAM  COLLIERY  DISTRICT. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  colliery  districts  of 
Durham  is  that  which  lies  a little  inland,  between 
tho  River  Wear  and  the  pretty  ravines  that  are  a 
few  miles  to  the  north  of  Hartlepool.  It  has 
some  of  the  advantages  which  befit  any  coal- 
yielding  district  for  growth ; there  are  good 
harbours  near  for  shipment ; there  is  abundant 
store  of  coals,  and  varied  seams,  and  labour  is 
plentiful,  whilst  facilities  for  transit  have  long 
been  fairly  good.  Hence  there  have  been  tho 
usual  developments  which  coal-yielding  districts 
in  Britain  know  ; not  the  upgrowth  of  one  large 
town,  but  of  many  villages ; not  the  construc- 
tion of  great  passenger-lines  of  railways,  but 
the  construction  of  many  colliery  branches,  and 
the  liiudrance  of  passenger  traffic  rather  for  the 
sake  of  the  fuller  service  of  the  mineral  traffic. 
That  district  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  large  export 
trade  in  coals  and  of  the  shipping  towns ; it  has 
chiefly  contributed  to  tho  upgrowth  of  Sunder- 
land, and  it  is  the  main  source  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  little  seaport  of  Seaham  Harbour,  whilst 
others  a little  moro  distant  have  derived  con- 
siderable stimulus  from  the  trade  there  com- 
menced. 

Only  two  score  years  ago  that  large  district  was 
in  a partially  developed  state.  Ryhopc  was  then 
a pleasant  little  watering-place ; Monkwear- 
month  was  just  winning  its  coal ; Seaham  Har- 
bour was  just  commenced  ; Hetton-le-Hole  was 
working  the  mineral  treasures  around  it ; but, 
except  at  South  Hetton,  and  thence  to  the 
south,  the  district  glanced  at  was  practically  an 
unknown  land  for  commercial  purposes,  and  not 
imtil  tho  acquirement  of  efficient  and  complete 
railway  communication  with  the  ports  at  the 
north  and  south  of  tho  district,  was  there  com- 
menced that  development  of  tho  coal  trade  the 
full  effects  of  which  wo  know.  There  were  coal 
winnings  and  workings,  it  is  true ; but  they 
were  on  a small  scale,  and  this  was  necessarily 
so,  because  the  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  the 
coal  were  so  limited.  It  was  not  until  the  chain 
of  railway  communication  was  extended  to  Hart- 
lepool on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Sunderland,  that 
the  demand  forjeoal,  speaking  generally,  became 
anything  but  one  for  land-sale  purposes,  and 
that  the  villages  began  to  emerge  from  the 
state  of  petty  hamlets.  TVben  that  communica- 
tion was  given,  the  demand  for  coal  began  im- 
mediately to  rise.  The  shipments  of  coal  from 
Hartlepool  were  largely  drawn  from  the  district 
indicated,  and  they  rose  rapidly.  The  exact 
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figures  are  not  obtainable,  as  for  some  years  tbe 
shipments  at  Hartlepool  were  included  in  those 
of  the  port  of  Stockton ; but  from  1845  to  1850 
the  shipments  rose  from  884,408  tons  to 
1,562,400  tons  ; and  later  there  was  a much  more 
rapid  ratio ; but  as  it  was  drawn  in  considerable 
degree  from  the  South  Durham  coal-field,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  quote  the  figpires.  It  may, 
however,  be  said,  that  from  a comparatively 
trivial  output,  the  ooal  production  of  North  Dur- 
ham  has  risen  to  6,174,147  tons  in  the  last  year 
for  which  the  official  statistics  aro  procurable. 
Sunderland  ships  now  some  3,100,000  tons  ; Sea- 
ham  ships  half  a million  tons  5 and  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  1,500,000  sent  out  of  the 
port  of  Hartlepool  is  drawn  from  the  North 
Durham  district.  As  a consequence  of  this  vast 
development  of  mining  enterprise,  there  has 
been  a large  accretion  of  population  j and  now 
the  district  of  Basington,  which  covers  much  of 
that  district,  has  a population  of  33,693,  of 
whom  over  6,000  were  added  in  the  decade  be- 
tween the  two  last  censuses,  whilst  a considerable 
portion  is  included  in  the  neighbouring  unions, 
and  swells  their  returns.  Glancing  only  at  the 
Basington  Union,  it  may  bo  said  that  it  had  at 
the  time  of  the  latest  retuni  some  621  paupers, 
and  that  the  ratio  of  those  to  the  population 
was  considerably  less  than  those  representing 
the  town  unions,  or  than  the  average  of  those 
in  the  country.  And  in  many  of  the  accom- 
paniments of  increased  population,  there  has 
been  a full  growth.  A score  of  villages  have 
sprung  into  prominence : Thomley  has  risen 
until  it  may  almost  claim  the  rank  of  a town, 
whilst  there  are  adjuncts  in  the  shape  of 
Wheatley  Hill  and  other  villages  near.  Castle 
Eden  has  become  a health  resort,  but  it  has 
added  also  a mining  village  of  groat  extent; 
around  Sealiam  there  is  a congeries  of 
colliery  villages;  and  from  Ryhopo  to  Thornley 
there  are  a dozen  villages  of  considerable 
importance,  dependent,  invariably,  in  each  case, 
on  tbe  all-prevalent  coal-mining  industry. 
Although  there  has  been  a considerable  attrac- 
tion of  population,  it  cannot  bo  said  that  there 
has  been  full  provision  made  as  yet  for  its  com- 
fort. Up  to  within  two  or  three  years]  ago  tho 
state  of  tho  colliery  district  under  consideration 
was  most  discreditable,  so  far  as  regards  sanitary 
matters;  and  not  many  thiokly-popnlated  parts 
of  the  country  revealed  a more  deplorable 
deficiency  of  edncational  facilities  than  it  had  to 
confess  as  the  result  of  tho  inquires  made  shortly 
after  tho  passing  of  the  Education  Act.  In 
some  degree  both  these  defects  hare  been 
remedied,  but  only  in  degree.  There  is,  how- 
ever in  course  of  provision,  where  it  has  not 
been  already  provided,  tolerably  complete  school 
provision  ; but  the  local  governing  provision  is 
as  yet  singularly  incomplete.  Tbe  villages  con- 
sist largely  of  tho  old-fashioned  type  of  colliery 
cottages,  which  seem  to  have  been  meant  to 
combine  tbe  most  discomfort  and  dirt,  and 
which  have  neither  pretensions  to  beauty  of 
appearance  or  choice  of  situation.  Indeed, 
although  some  of  tho  graver  evils  have  been 
removed,  there  yet  lurk  in  tbe  arrangements  of 
these  villages  the  seeds  of  disease,  and  only 
the  favouring  circumstances  of  heat  or  over- 
crowding are  needed  to  bring  about  their  ger- 
mination into  tho  outbreak  of  fever  and  other 
ailments  so  often  kno^vn.  The  difficulty  finds 
its  origin  in  tho  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  tho  bulk  of  tbe  villages,  the  good 
old  nilo  sufficed  tho  builders  of  merely  pro- 
viding house  accommodation  contiguous  to 
tho  colliery,  and  ventilation  and  drainage  were 
the  afterthoughts  which  there  was  little  or 
no  opportunity  sought  to  carry  out.  Hence 
the  ffistrict  has  ‘‘long  unlovely  streets”  of 
dingy  cottages,  to  which  tho  not-infreqnent 
public-house  affords  one  of  the  few  con- 
trasts. Not  seldom,  rows  of  piggeries  front 
the  houses  ; the  open  gutters  in  front  of  tho 
houses  form  tho  mode  of  drainage  which  is 
too  general.  4Then  the  flush  of  prosperity 
visited  tho  coal-yielding  districts  four  or  five 
years  ago,  one  of  its  resnks  was  seen  in  the  influx 
of  population  which  crowded  the  old  pit  villages, 
and  too  often  paved  tho  way  for  visitations  of 
zymotic  diseases.  Eventually  a large  portion  of 
tlie  district  was  brought  under  the  care  of  the 
various  sanitary  boards  formed ; but  although 
these  have  attacked,  and  in  some  instances 
removed,  the  chief  evils,  yet  there  remains  an 
immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done  before  the 
Augean  stable  is  thoroughly  cleansed.  And  the 
conditions  under  which  these  boards  perform 
their  functions,  the  fewness  of  their  representa- 
tive members,  and  the  largeness  of  the  district 


over  which  they  have  supervision,  places  great 
obstacles  in  the  early  carrying  out  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.  Hence,  though  the 
heavy  death-rate  has  been  reduced,  it  is 
much  higher  than  what  it  should  be  for  a 
district  which  includes  such  a largo  tract  of 
rural  territory ; for  there  is  around  and  near 
most  of  these'  pit  villages  a belt  of  fair  and 
fertile  agricultural  land.  Private  enterprise  has 
yet  much  to  do  in  the  provision  of  sufficient 
commodious  and  comfortable  house  accommoda- 
tion for  this  largo  district;  and  when  this  is 
done,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  much  will 
have  been  done  to  lesson  tbe  excessive  drunken- 
ness wliich  prevails  in  times  of  prosperity.  But 
beyond  the  domain  of  private  enterprise,  and 
having  also  oversight  over  it,  there  is  need  for 
the  provision  of  that  efficient  local  government 
which  would  take  charge  of  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  overgrowth  in  villages,  and 
give  to  them  tho  benefits  which  towns  enjoy 
from  their  coiancils.  Until  this  is  in  some  way 
done  the  colliery  districts  will  feel  in  tho 
abnormal  death-rate  the  results  of  tho  violation 
of  sanitary  laws  that  prevailed  in  their  develop- 
ment, and  which  has  not  yet  altogether  ceased. 


“LIFE  AND  DEATH.” 

A NEW  PICTURE  BY  SIR  NOEL  PATON. 

For  some  years  past  Sic  Noel  Paton  has 
ceased  to  exhibit  his  paintiogs  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  of  which  ho  is 
a member.  Whatever  may  bo  the  reason  for 
this  it  is  not  for  ns  to  inquire  ; it  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  that  his  works  can  bo  seen  else- 
where. Sir  Noel  has  attained  a position  and 
earned  for  himself  a name  which  renders  him 
independent  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  roadiing 
tho  public.  His  works  are  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  are  generally  secured  by  dealers  who  find 
it  to  their  profit  to  exhibit  them. 

The  subject  of  the  artist’s  last  work,  entitled 
“ Life  and  Death,”  is  suggested  by  the  scene 
from  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress”  in  the  “ Siguifi- 
cant  Room”  of  the  Interpreter’s  bouse,  where 
Christiana  and  her  company  wero  shown  a “ man 
that  could  look  no  way  but  downwards,  with  a 
muck-rake  in  his  baud.  There  also  stood  One 
over  his  head,  a celestial  crown  in  his  baud,  and 
proffered  him  that  crown  for  his  muck-rake,  but 
tho  man  did  neither  look  up  nor  regard,  but 
raked  to  himself  the  straws,  the  small  sticks, 
and  the  dust  of  tho  floor.” 

The  man  is  represented  in  the  prison-house  of 
his  own  desires,  bending  on  one  knee,  and 
having  a chain  attached  to  Ins  left  auolo.  He 
is  no  mere  miser,  although  he  has  attached  to 
his  girdle  n sealed  bag  of  money.  He  is  not 
content  with  that  alone,  but  eagerly  stoops  to 
gather  other  things  at  his  feet,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that,  from  a rent  in  the  bag,  tho  gold  coin 
is  dropping  out.  Tho  object  at  which  lie  most 
eagerly  clutches  is  one  of  the  bubbles  issuingfrom 
the  month  of  a glittering  snake.  Sir  Noel  is 
very  expert  at  rendering  the  effect  of  tho  pris- 
I matio  colours  in  a filling  bubble,  and  delights  in 
introducing  such  into  his  works.  In  the  dust- 
heap  there  is  a variety  of  articles : a richly- 
jewelled  diadem,  stained  with  blood;  a fan  of 
peacock’s  feathers  ; roses  in  full  bloom,  bespat- 
tered with  mud ; a bracelet,  with  tho  device  of 
a heart ; “ The  Treatise  of  Honour,”  open  at  tho 
title-page;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  is  a human 
skull.  The  coils  of  the  snake,  emitting  from  its 
mouth  the  evanescent  bubbles  which  have 
caught  tho  man’s  fancy,  encircle  the  whole,  and 
a bloated  toad  crouches  beside  the  heap.  There 
is  also  a circlet  of  pearls  not  raked  into  the 
lieap,  which,  from  theii’ d imness  and  pulpiness  of 
texture,  are  evidently  false.  On  liis  back  the 
man  carries  a wallet  filled  with  parchment 
cliartera,  his  broad-brimmed  hat  is  adorned  with 
a peacock’s  feather,  and  in  his  left  hand  beholds 
tho  rake  with  which  he  has  gathered  together 
his  earthly  treasures.  At  his  feet  is  a lantern, 
tho  apertures  of  which  are  in  the  form  of  Gothic 
church  windows,  from  which  a murky  light  is 
emitted. 

Over  the  man  of  tho  world  stands  the  Son  of 
Man  ; in  his  right  band  he  holds  aloft  a celestial 
crown, — a crown  of  thorns,  but  adorned  with 
seven  stars  and  glorified  by  an  effulgent  halo 
which  takes  tho  form  of  a cross.  Christ  the 
consoler  holds  his  left  hand  over  the  head  of  the 
worldling  ready  to  bless  when  the  blessing  will 
be  acceptable.  Dimly  seen  over  all  hovers  with 
outstretched  wings  the  guardian  angel,  waiting 
mth  sorrowful  anxiety  for  tbe  conversion  of  the 
sinner. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  artist  has  not  adhered 
strictly  to  tlm  details  of  Banyan’s  allegory,  bub 
has,  from  tbe  depths  of  his  inner  consciousness, 
drawn  out  symbol  after  symbol.  The  man  with 
the  rake  is  not  merely  the  personification  of 
mammon-worship,  he  is  an  ambitious  voluptuary, 
grasping  eagerly  at  whatever  is  coveted  by  the 
man  of  the  world  ; his  whole  soul  is  engaged  in 
the  pursuit,  regardless  of  the  divine  blessing 
proffered  to  him.  But  the  light  which  encircles 
the  Saviour,  and  wliich  lights  up  the  picture 
with  divine  radiance,  falls  upon  him,  and  may 
yet  awaken  him  to  a sense  of  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds. 

Sir  Noel  does  not  deal  with  the  incidents  of 
daily  life  and  experience, — his  work  is  that  of 
“ manhood  with  a female  eye.”  Ho  sometimes 
mistakes  imitation  for  representation ; his  con- 
ception  is  greater  than  his  perception ; ho  seeks 
to  excite  the  imagination  by  realising  tlvo 
beautiful  rather  than  by  suggesting  it,  and  in 
doing  so  loses  tbe  stereoscopic  effect  of  reality. 

In  dealing  with  work  such  as  his,  it  is  absurd 
to  decry  it  because  it  does  not  exhibit  the  robust- 
ness  and  reticence  of  tbe  old  masters ; it  is  a 
product  of  the  age,  one  of  the  phases  of  tho 
times ; it  appeals  to  tho  sympathies  of  many 
who  are  not  devoid  of  tho  higher  culture. 
“Humanity  has  its  moods,”  and  to  one  of  those 
Sir  Noel  appeals  ; wo  believe  he  will  bo  looked 
upon  as  a representative  painter  of  tho  nine- 
teenth century,  when  tho  names  of  others  who 
affect  to  despise  his  works  will  have  sunk  into 
oblivion. 

We  remark,  however,  that  in  tho  woi'k  under 
review  there  is  greater  vigour  in  the  handling 
and  depth  of  tone  in  the  general  effect  than  in 
any  work  of  the  artist  which  wo  have  seen.  It 
has  an  appearance  of  substantiality,  although 
somewhat  deficient  in  texture,  and  although  tho 
details  aro  carefully  worked]  out,  they  aro  not 
obtrusively  so. 

Altogether,  it  is  a remarkable  work,  and  well 
worthy  of  tho  study  of  those  interested  in 
modern  art. 


THE  CLIFTON  LIONS  AND  THEIR  HOUSE. 
1 Tue  Zoological  Gai'dens  at  Clifton,  small  in 
extent,  and  not  over-well  keiit,  contain  now  an 
assortment  of  lions  and  tigers,  the  former  espe- 
cially, such  as  we  do  not  believe  is  to  bo  seen  in 
any  other  collection  in  England,  in  regard  to  tbe 
number  and  beauty  of  the  specimens.  There 
are  two  magnificent  lions  (father  and  son),  two 
younger  ones  in  fino  condition,  a variety  of 
lionesses,  and  three  families  of  “children”  in 
different  stages  of  growth.  Add  to  those  three 
or  four  tigers,  in  very  fino  condition,  though  not 
such  large  and  grand  animals  as  tlie  lions,  au<i 
divers  smaller  fry  of  felines. 

The  animals  are  really  worth  seeing ; but  our 
immediate  object  in  mentioning  them  is  to  call 
attention  to  their  ‘dwelling,  which  is  not  satis- 
factory. In  the  first  place,  the  cages  are  cruelly 
small ; it  is  really  pitiful  to  see  the  animals  con- 
fined in  spaces  scarcely  lai^er  each  way  than 
the  length  of  their  bodies,  and  it  is  quito  a 
marvel  bow  they  come  to  be  in  such  health  and 
condition  under  tho  circumstances,  especially  as 
a good  many  of  them  were  bom  in  the  gardens, 
and  have  never  had  any  more  exercise  than 
twisting  backwards  and  forwards  in  their 
narrow  bounds  ; probably  the  air  and  tho  sito 
aro  favourable  to  them,  but  it  is  cruelty  to 
animals  to  mew  them  up  in  so  narrow  a space. 
That  is  the  lions’  side  of  the  question  ; but  there 
is  tho  human  side  also.  We  do  not  consider  tho 
cages  really  safe  for  such  largo  and  powerful 
animals.  The  bars  are  thinner  than  we  have 
generally  seen  used,  and  in  places  much  rusted, 
and,  as  far  as  one  can  see  in  work  that  is 
covered  with  paint,  it  appears  that  the  iron 
frames  are  not  even  set  in  rebates  in  the  story, 
posts  Vi'iiich  form  the  frame-work  of  the  whole 
front  of  the  dens,  but  are  merely  set  against 
them  and  attached  by  rivets  screwed  through  tlie 
iron  frame  into  tho  story-post ; and  in  that  case  of 
course  their  strength  is  only  equal  to  the  power  of 
the  rivets  to  resist  a sudden  cross-strain,  tend- 
ing  to  snap  them  in  the  middle,  when  the  whole 
front  would  come  out.  The  animals  are  so  ac- 
customed to  the  confinement,  that  the  idea  of 
attempting  to  break  out  would  never  ordinarily 
occur  to  them ; but  we  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  either  of  the  two  big  lions  would 
soon  have  tho  front  out  if  he  were  provoked 
into  a spring  with  his  whole  weight  against  it. 
Another  point  is,  the  amount  of  woodwork  in 
the  construction.  Cages  for  dangerous  wild 
beasts  should  always  be  made  of  incombustible 
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matorial.  Probably  every  care  is  taken,  and 
very  likely  no  fire  is  ever  brought  near  the 
house;  but  vo  know  that  fires  sometimes  break 
out  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner,  and  if 
the  building  in  question  did  take  fire,  the  possi- 
bility is  that  several  brace  of  lions  and  tigerswould 
bo  loose  over  the  downs  before  it  could  bo  put  out. 
It  would  bo  a very  fine  sight  too, — from  the 
top  of  a tree.  But,  without  the  least  wishing 
to  make  a “ scare,”  we  cannot  help  suggest- 
ing that  if  the  owners  of  the  gardens  intend  to 
keep  all  these  animals  there,  including  the 
rapidly  rising  families,  tho  rebuilding  of  the 
cages  on  a larger  scale,  and  with  better 
materials  and  construction,  is  something  like  a 
duty,  both  to  the  lion-s  and  to  Clifton.  In  tlmt 
case  the  cages  ought  to  be,  like  those  at  Regent’s 
Park,  floored  with  cement  and  divided  by  brick 
walls,  with  iron  sliding  doors  where  required, 
lu  the  present  cages  everything  except  the  back 
wall  is  wood, — floor,  sides,  and  all,  and  some  of 
it  in  a decidedly  rickety  condition. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  NORWAY. 

nOYAL  IN.STITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  I' Anson’s  paper*  ou  this 
subject  took  place  on  the  4th  hist. 

Tho  President  (Mr.  Charles  Bany),  in  open- 
ing  tho  discussion,  observed  that  Mr.  1’ Anson’s 
paper  treated  of  a subject  new  to  most  of  them, 
aud  interesting  to  all,  not  only  for  the  informa- 
tion given,  but  also  on  account  of  the  sugges- 
tions raised.  Amongst  other  things  which 
occurred  to  him  on  reading  tho  paper  was  the 
question  how  it  was  that,  co-existent  in  point 
of  time,  a number  of  buildings,  highly  decorated 
aud  presenting  architectural  features  of  an 
interesting  character,  in  the  Early  English  stylo, 
should  liavo  arisen  in  the  old  country  at  a time 
w'hen  only  wooden  buildings  of  a very  rough 
character  were  generally  erected  there.  Those 
buildings  were  of  a small  and  mean  character, 
and  it  was  hardly  conceivable  bow  a structure  of 
14  ft.  by  13  ft.  could  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a church.  A question  had  been  raised  as  to 
tho  character  of  tho  ornamentation,  called  by 
Mr.  Ferguason  Runic,  and  by  Mr.  I’Anson 
Byzantine,  who  referred  to  its  similarity  of 
character  with  that  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice, 
which  certainly  was  not  Runic. 

Professor  Hayter  Lewis  said  he  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  tho  architecture  of  Norway,  and 
tho  only  thing  that  occurred  to  him  to  remark 
upon  was  that  Mr.  1’ Anson  alluded  particularly 
to  Early  English  architectui-e  being  so  well  de- 
veloped, and  to  so  many  features  of  it  being 
found  in  tho  churches  of  Norway,  such  as  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  foliage  aud  tho  con- 
tour of  the  mouldings.  It  had  seldom  fallen  to 
his  own  lot  to  meet  with  many  specimens  of 
Early  English  on  the  Continent.  Even  in 
France  one  might  go  through  a largo  number  of 
chui'ches  and  not  meet  with  ono  specimen  of 
Early  English  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There- 
fore, it  would  bo  ioterostiug  to  hear  from  Mr. 
I’Anson  whether  this  thirteentli-century  Early 
English  work  which  he  refeiTed  to  had  the 
peculiar  characteristics  he  (Professor  Lewis) 
had  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  foliago  of  the 
capitals  and  tho  other  features  which  were  found 
in  the  Early  English  of  this  country.  Ha  would 
also  like  to  know  how  far  the  characteristics  of 
Perpendicular  work  were  found  in  these  buildings 
in  Norway.  Sir  C.  Anderson’s  work,  published 
in  1852,  contained  the  particulars  of  a highly 
interesting  church  iu  Norway,  which  Mr.  I’Ansou 
mentioned  as  having  been  restored, — not  as  we 
regard  restoration,  but  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 
Tho  question  was  whether  the  “ restoi'ed  ” work 
V,  as  copied  from  that  of  the  original  building. 

Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  said  that  from  tho  plans 
exhibited  he  gathered  that  Mr.  I’Anson  assumed 
that  the  eastern  chapel  in  the  church  of  St. 
Clement  and  tho  rest  of  the  buildings  were  of 
the  same  date,  though  subsequently  modified. 
Ho  would  ask  Mr.  I’Anson  to  reconsider  that 
point.  The  building  originally  was  built  over 
the  tomb  of  King  Olaf,  subsequently  to  which  the 
chapter  or  church  of  St.  Clement  was  built. 
After  that  there  was  record  of  a church  being 
built  to  the  west  of  the  tomb-houso,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  tho  present  choir.  At  a 
later  period  there  was  record  of  a transept, 
which  still  remained;  after  that  the  nave,  and 
after  that  again  the  tomb  of  King  Olaf  was 
pulled  down  to  tho  ground.  His  own  impression 
was  that  the  only  work  of  tho  thirteenth  century 
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remaining  was  the  choir,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  intended  to  join  the  tomb-houso;  whilst 
the  separate  chapel,  approached  by  a flight  of 
stairs  from  tho  high  choii*,  formed  no  part  of 
the  present  church.  The  whole  buildiog  was 
ono  of  extreme  intarost.  The  chapel  was  such 
a remarkable  work  iu  many  respects  that  one 
would  be  glad  to  find  anythiog  which  would 
explain  its  history.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
find  out  what  historical  connexion  there  was 
between  this  church  in  Norway  and  churches  of 
a similar  character  iu  other  countries.  If  they 
went  across  tho  sea  to  tho  North  of  Scotland, — 
to  Orkney, — they  met  with  Kii-kwall  Cathedral, 
built  iu  the  time  of  tho  Normans.  That  was 
English  in  character,  and  Throndhjem,  judging 
from  tho  illustrations,  must  have  been  an 
exotic  brought  to  Norway.  He  would  ask  Mr. 
I’Anson  whether  ho  considered  tho  scarcity  of 
workable  stone  in  Norway  accounted  for  the 
large  amount  of  building  in  timber  there.  Tliis 
church  was  built  of  stone  which  appeared  to 
have  been  easily  worked,  because  there  was  a 
lavish  amount  of  enrichment  and  oraamenta- 
tion.  The  transept  was  as  thoroughly  English 
iu  character  as  it  could  possibly  bo.  Against 
that  transept  there  were  marks  of  a groined 
building  haviug  been  placed,  and  he  would  like 
to  know  whether  against  tho  south  transept 
there  were  marks  of  any  other  building,  such 
as  a clearstory.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  I’Anson 
as  to  a great  deal  of  this  work  being  Early 
English,  whilst  some  of  it  was  of  Decorated, 
character.  At  the  end  of  the  transept  there 
was  an  octagonal  turret,  which  was  a very  beau- 
tiful work.  The  ground  plan,  he  imagined,  was 
designed  by  some  one  who  saw  his  way  to  com- 
plete the  whole  thing,  with  its  four  chapels.  He 
knew  of  no  building  which  could  have  led  up  to 
this,  unless  it  were  the  other  little  church  which 
Mr.  I’Ansiju  had  illustrated,  and  which  was  of 
earlier  date  than  that  at  Throndhjem.  He  should 
like  to  know  whether  tho  curious  screens  at  the 
lower  part  of  tho  arcade  of  the  chapel  were 
carried  all  round,  as  they  were  described  as 
being  of  a very  peculiar  character.  The  great 
glory  of  the  thing  to  his  mind  was  the  eastern 
chapel  west  front,  which  was  a very  beautiful 
example  of  Early  English  work.  One  would 
like  beyond  anything  to  learn  sometliing  of  tho 
history  of  the  men  who  executed  this  work,  but 
in  the  absence  of  letterpress  to  the  illustra- 
tions that  had  been  published,  the  history  of  tho 
building  was  left  to  conjectm*e.  Some  remai’k- 
able  featui’GS  were  presented  by  tho  doors,  a 
description  of  which  was  given  in  Mr.  Laiug’s 
book.  He  would  add  to  the  task  ho  had  already 
imposed  upon  Mr.  I’ Anson,  by  asking  him  to  tell 
them  something  about  the  mode  of  construction 
of  the  wooden  churches  ho  had  described — how 
tho  timbers  were  put  together,  whether  there 
was  anything  between  the  timbers,  whether 
they  were  filled  iu  with  clay  or  wattle,  or  ■ 
whether  they  were  entirely  covered  with  plank- 
ing. Then,  on  what  foundations  did  they  rest  ? 
Had  they  stood  for  ten  or  eleven  centuries  upon 
stone  walls,  or  did  they  go  into  tho  bare  ground? 
Ho  would  also  like  to  hear  something  about  the 
cousti'uction  of  tho  roof,  aud  whether  tho  curious 
system  of  gables  had  any  pretence  to  being  of 
tho  same  age  as  the  arcades  beneath.  In  that 
part  of  the  world  there  wore  but  few  stone 
buildings  of  any  architectural  pretension ; it 
was,  therefore,  impossible  to  conceive  that  such 
a building  as  that  at  Throndhjem  could  liavo 
been  developed  from  other  buildings  iu  its  neigh- 
bourbood.  They  knew  that  tho  Vikings  of  Nor- 
way travelled  great  distances  in  all  directions, 
and  it  was  quite  possible  that  in  this  work  they 
repeated  something  which  they  had  seen  at  an 
enormous  distance  from  their  own  country,  but 
as  stonework  required  tho  employment  of  masons 
to  execute  it,  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  sixty 
or  a hundred  masons  must  have  been  imported 
from  other  countries. 

Mr.  I’Anson,  in  replying,  said  his  information 
with  respect  to  the  chaptor-house  was  principally 
obtained  from  Norwegian  descriptions.  He  did 
not  recollect  that  there  were  any  traces  on  the 
south  side  of  the  building  of  a cloister.  Tlie 
wooden  screen  to  which  he  had  alluded  was  more 
nearly  English  Perpendicular  than  either  French 
or  late  German  work.  He  knew  nothing  of  a 
more  thox-oughly  English  character  except  in 
some  of  the  churches  of  Vienna.  Ho  had  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  be  able  to  say  whether  the 
arches  of  the  cloistei’s  wero  worked  in  after- 
wards, but  they  were  of  a later  date,  probably 
by  half  a century,  than  the  windows  of  the 
clearstory.  With  regard  to  any  evidence  showing 
that  there  ever  were  towers  over  the  projection 


at  the  west  end,  he  was  unable  to  bring  forward 
any.  When  he  was  at  Throndhjem  in  1872  tho 
building  was  in  course  of  restoration.  He  was  un- 
able to  see  tho  architect,  but  he  inspected  several 
drawings  of  the  proposed  restoration.  With  regard 
to  the  wooden  churches,  they  wero  certainly 
very  small,  with  but  little  attempt  at  exterior 
ornamentation.  The  pillars,  of  which  there  wero 
four  ou  each  side,  rose  from  the  floor  up  to  the 
roof,  aud  above  the  lower  story  they  were  bi’aced 
together  by  cross  braces,  which  were  the  only 
pieces  of  ornamentation  in  the  interior  of  the 
church.  The  roof  was  supported  ou  queen- 
posts,  and  there  was  no  filling  in  between  tho 
Limbers.  With  regard  to  tho  foundations,  they 
were,  to  a certain  extent,  of  stone,  but  whether 
tho  whole  were  so  he  did  not  notice.  The  stono 
of  which  the  cathedral  of  Throndhjem  was  built 
was  almost  a primitive  rock,  very  much  of  tho 
nature  of  gneiss,  which  appeared  to  be  well 
adapted  for  constructive  pui'poees.  At  no  great 
distance  from  the  town  there  was  a white  stone 
of  a very  excellent  description,  which  was  pro- 
cured in  long  slabs,  and  of  that  stone  the 
cathedral  was  principally  built.  Tho  influence 
of  Byzantine  art  was  very  apparent  in  tho 
decorations  of  the  cathedral,  that  being  at  the 
present  time  the  type  of  almost  aU  German 
decoration,  and  in  the  most  important  cases  it 
was  very  Byzantine  indeed.  On  the  subject  of 
the  timber  of  Norway,  Mr.  I’Anson  remarked 
that  a large  portion  of  Norway  was  covered  with 
foi-ests  of  pine,  which  was  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
Scotch  fir  and  spruce  fir,  but  he  could  not  say 
with  certainty  whether  the  latter  was  of  tho 
same  description  as  that  grown  in  England. 
The  coast  of  Norway  was  deeply  indented  with 
fiords  or  ai*ms  of  tho  sea,  which  ran  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  almost  at  right  angles. 
Tho  mountains,  some  of  which  were  of  con- 
siderable  elevation  and  generally  covered  with 
snow,  rose  in  very  precipitous  way  from  the 
margins  of  tho  fiords.  In  Norway,  as  in  many 
other  countries,  tho  giants  of  the  forests  had 
been  sought  out  and  bad  disappeared,  but  still 
timber  was  thejre  in  great  abxindance,  and 
supplied  tho  larger  portion  of,  fir  used  in 
England.  


UNHEALTHY  DWELLINGS 
IN  ST.  JAMES’S,  WESTMINSTER,  AND 
MILE  END. 

There  appear  to  bo  bovels  unfit  for  human 
habitation  in  the  parish  of  St.  James’s,  West- 
minster, iu  common  with  the  loss  favoured  dis- 
tricts in  the  niotropolis,  and  the  vestry  are 
taking  action  in  reference  to  some  houses  in 
Groeu’s-court  aud  Petcr-street,  the  condition  of 
which  tho  sanitary  committee  have  reported, 
on  the  statement  of  the  medical  ofilcer  of  health 
aud  tho  surveyor,  to  be  something  shocking. 
They  are  described  as  “wretched  hovels,  and  a 
disgrace  to  humanity.”  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the 
chairman  of  the  sanitary  committee,  stated  that 
the  committee  wore  determined  to  carry  out  tho 
provisions  of  tho  Artisans’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Act,  aud  to  provide  the  working 
people  with  abodes  fit  for  human  beings  to 
live  in. 

A similar  story  as  to  some  houses  comes  from 
Mile-end.  The  medical  officer  of  health  and 
the  surveyor  i-eportthat  a number  of  houses  in 
Little  Bridgo-sti'eet  are  in  a most  deplorable 
condition,  wanting  the  very  commonest  neces- 
saries of  human  habitation,  aud  that  the  sxu'- 
roundings  are  of  a similar  character.  Tho  sur- 
veyor  adds  that  measures  of  an  extreme  radical 
character  only  will  bo  sufficient  to  place  the 
houses  in  a fit  condition  to  live  in.  The  Vestry 
at  their  last  meeting  had  before  them  tho  qncs- 
tion  as  to  what  stops  should  be  taken  with  the 
houses,  under  the  Artisaus’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Act,  and  a gentleman  who  bad  been 
summoned  as  o'wner  to  make  any  objection  to 
the  Board’s  action,  stated  that  he  was  only  a 
leaseholder,  and  that  his  term  had  but  three 
years  to  run,  aud  that  under  these  circumstances 
he  was  not  the  owner  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  On  this  representation  the  Vestry  resolved 
to  summon  the  owner  and  freeholder. 


The  Late  Mr.  J.  Neale,  Architect. — On 

the  part  of  Mrs.  Neale,  who  with  her  children, 
are  left  in  very  straitened  circumstances  by 
the  sudden  aud  premature  death  of  her  husband 
(Mr.  J.  Neale,  architect,  of  Bristol  and  Exeter), 
an  endeavour  is  being  made  to  raise  a small 
sum.  Donations  will  be  received  by  Messrs. 
Sanders,  Barnes,  & Co.,  Exeter  Bank. 
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THE  PORTAL  OF  THE  PALAZZO  DEI 
LEONI  AT  FERRARA. 

The  Forrara  portal  illustrated  in  this  number 
holds  a high  place  amongst  specimens  of  Italian 
art.  Italian  architects  generally  proceed  from 
the  motive  that  the  portal  represents  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  owner  j like  the  symphony  of 
an  opera,  it  is  the  quintessence  of  the  whole 
work. 

At  Ferrara,  the  Corso  which  runs  from  S. 
Giovanni  to  the  gate  which  leads  to  the  Po,  in- 
tersects the  Via  Piopponi,  forming  a space  open 
to  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  The  north- 
east  comer  is  formed  by  the  palace  the  portal 
of  which  we  have  illustrated,  now  belonging  to 
the  Prosperi  family,  and  constructed  originally 
for  Francesco  di  Geronimo  Castelli.  He  belonged 
to  a family  of  professors,  being  the  son  of  the 
Geronimo  Castelli  who,  under  Borso  Estense 
(1450 — 1471),  reformed  the  University  of 
Ferrara. 

From  this  family  the  palace  passed  to  the ! 
Giraldis,  a family  of  literati,  wliich  produced  i 
Gilio,  philologist  and  archaeologist  (1479-1552), 
and  Cinzio  (1504-1573),  author  of  the  poem  of 


" Ecatommiti,"  of  the  tragedy  of  “ Ercole,”  and 
other  pieces.  The  Giraldl  family  being  extinct, 
the  palace  passed  to  the  Marcbese  del  Sarato, 
or  Sacrati,  descended  from  the  Parmesan  family 
of  the  Majoli,  a member  of  which,  Azzo  Novello, 
overthrew  Federico,  near  Parma,  on  February  18, 
1248.  Finally,  in  the  present  century,  the 
building  became  the  property  of  the  Counts  of 
Prosperi,  who  have  possessed  it  since  then. 

The  architect  of  the  palace  was  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  one  of  those  artists  who,  unfortunate 
during  their  lifetime,  become  great  after  their 
death.  Ho  grew  up  in  the  troublous  times  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  “ sub- 
jected in  life,”  says  Lanzi,  “ to  many  disadvan- 
tages ; less  successful  than  arrogant  and  impu- 
dent rivals,  because  too  modest  and  timid ; 
robbed  at  Rome  of  all  he  had,  compelled  now  to 
live  in  Siena,  now  in  Bologna,  on  a meagre 
income  ; dying  at  a time  when  he  began  to  be 
known,'  ending  his  life,  too,  almost  suspected  of 
■ felony,  and  with  the  painful  knowledge  of ' 
j leaving  a wife  and  family  almost  beggars.  He 
I is  now  included  amongst  the  best  architects 
1 of  his  age,  celebrated  through  tho  Famese 
i Palace.” 


WOODEN  ROOFS  IN  HOLLAND. 

Tiierk  is,  perhaps,  no  feature  of  a Gothic 
church  which  so  greatly  influences  the  general 
arrangement  and  architectural  disposition  of 
the  building  as  the  roof.  When  we  study  the 
plan  of  a French  cathedral,  or  of  one  of  those 
fine  Perpendicular  churches  which  abound  in  our 
eastern  counties,  we  cannot  help  being  stmek  by 
the  fact  that  the  great  differences  between  the 
two  plans  adopted  are  almost  entirely  caused  by 
the  fact  that  tho  one  is  essentiaDy  a vaulted 
church,  and  tho  other  is  covered  with  an  open 
timber  roof. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  draw  comparison 
between  the  vaulting  of  the,  French  churches 
and  the  open-timber  roofs  of  the  English : both 
are  thoroughly  good,  both  are  remarkably  beau- 
tifnl,  and,  we  may  add,  both  have  been  described 
times  out  of  number ; but  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion  to  a system  of  church  roofing  which  may 
' be  said  to  hold  a place  midway  between  the 
two  : wo  refer  to  the  wooden  barrel- vaults  of  tho 
Dutch  churches.  It  may  be  objected  that  as 
these  Dutch  roofs  possess  neither  the  beauty  of 
a French  vault  nor  that  of  an  English  open- 
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timbei'  roof,  whafc  is  tho  use  of  studying  them  ? 

I To  this  wo  answer,  the  Dutch  in  the  Middle  Agos 
woro  prevented  from  using  the  fine  stone  vaults 
of  the  French,  inasmuch  as  they  had  to  buOd 
their  great  churches  upon  a swampy,  marshy 
soil,  and  they  were  unable  to  construct  tho 
beautiful  open-timber  roofs  used  in  England, 
because  they  did  not  possess  the  fine  oak  and 
chestnut  which  were  considered  necessary 
materials  out  of  which  to  construct  these  roofs. 
The  only  timber  which  they  possessed  in  large 
quantities  was  pine,  and  they  accordingly 
invented  a kind  of  roof  which  could  be  well  and 
easily  constructed  in  that  material,  a roof 
evidently  intended  to  depend  almost  wholly  for 
its  effect  upon  decoration.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  common  enough  to  see  elaborate  open- 
timber  roofs  constructed  in  deal,  without  tie- 
beams,  but  what  will  be  tho  condition  of  these 
roofs  in  forty  or  fifty  years  time  ? Even  now 
wo  hear  over  and  over  again  of  roofs  of  this 
description  requiring  to  bo  reconstructed,  which 
have  only  been  put  up  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
fivo  years.  Now,  tho  kind  of  roof  of  which 
wo  give  illustrations  could  be  constructed 
in  deal  so  as  to  last  400  years,  as  is  proved  by 
those  now  existing  in  Holland. 

Tho  examples  we  give  are  from  the  following 
churches : — No.  1.  Roof  over  the  nave  of  tho 
church  at  Gouda.  No.  2.  Roof  over  the  aisles 
of  the  nave  in  tho  same  church.  These  roofs 
date  between  tho  years  1552-1556.  They  look 
much  earlier,  but  it  must  bo  recollected  that 
Gothic  architecture  continued  to  be  used  in  tho 
Netherlands  long  after  it  was  given  up  in  other 
parts  of  the  Continent.  The  position  of  the  tie- 
beams  is  remarkable,  but  common  to  most 
Dutch  roofs.  Tho  fact  is  they  served  as  ties  or 
girders  to  the  walls  as  well  as  to  the  roof. 

Our  nest  example  is  from  tho  church  of 
Schiedam,  but  it  might  serve  to  represent  tho 
roofs  over  nt  least  a dozen  other  churches,  as  it 
is  such  a very  common  form  of  roof  in  Holland. 

Pig.  4 X'cprosents  tho  roof  over  the  crossing 
at  Bergem-op-Zoom.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
both  at  Bergom-op-Zoom  and  at  Gouda  the 
roofs  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts  inter- 
sect, so  that  there  are  no  arches  at  the 
“ crossing.”  This  treatment  is  very  common 
in  Holland.  There  are  one  or  two  examples  of 
it  in  England.  Chartham  Church,  Kent,  occurs 
to  our  mind. 

It  was  supposed  formerly  that  tho  fine  roofs 
of  our  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  churches  were  con- 
structed in  tho  Netherlands,  and  sent  over  hero 
ready  made,  but  we  think  this  idea  may  be  at 
once  dismissed.  There  are  certainly  two  facts 
which  seem  at  first  to  favour  tho  supposition, 
ii  but  wc  think  they  are  easily  disposed  of.  They 
j are  these.  Over  tho  building  called  the  Hoog 
I Geregtshof,  at  the  Hague,  is  a very  largo  ham- 
ij  mer-beam  roof  of  rather  rude  construction,  to 
!'  which  tho  date  1250  has  been  usually  ascribed; 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  date,  even  sup- 
posing tho  building  itself  to  bo  as  early,  which 
wo  very  much  doubt.  There  is  nothing  to  prove 
the  roof  to  be  coeval  with  it,  and  we  know  by 
experience  that  everything  in  Holland  looks 
about  a century  and  a half  earlier  than  it  really 
is.  Who,  for  instance,  looking  at  the  roofs  over 
the  church  of  Gouda  would  take  it  to  be  six- 
teenth century  work  ? Would  he  not  rather 
ascribe  it  to  tho  fourteenth  centui  y ? And  in  all 
; probability  this  roof  at  tho  Hague  is  only  a 
I rather  rude  production  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

I The  other  argument  is  that  Flamboyant  tracery 
is  to  be  seen  in  tbo  piercings  of  the  Norfolk 
roofs,  and  this  is  perfectly  true ; but  it  should 
bo  recollected  that  this  is  the  exception,  and 
even  where  it  oceux's  it  is  so  mixed  up  with 
details  of  an  undoubtedly  Perpendicular  cha- 
racter, that  it  is  probably  only  some  kind  of 
recollection  of  foreign  detail  which  came  to  the 
mind  of  the  workman.  Again,  this  kind  of 
Flamboyant  tracery  is  often  seen  in  the  “tower 
lights  ” and  small  unglazed  openings  in  the 
Norfolk  churches. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

When  we  named  some  little  time  ago  two  of 
tho  candidates  for  the  appointment  left  vacant 
, by  tho  death  of  Mr.  Wornum,  wo  spoke  of  a 
third,  who  ixrcferred  that  his  name  should  not 
bementioned.  The  “dark”  candidate  baswon  : — 
The  Prime  Minister  has  appointed  Mr.  Charles 
:Lock  Eastlake,  secretary  to  tho  Royal  Institute 
of  Biutiah  Architects,  and  nephew  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  to  bo  Keeper  and  Secretary 
of  the  National  Gallery. 


HINGHAM  CHURCH,  NORFOLK. 

This  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  one 
of  tho  largest  and  handsomest  churches  in  the 
coxmty  of  Norfolk.  The  whole  church,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  minor  portions,  is  of  tho 
fourteenth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Remigius  do  Hethersete, 
A.D.  1316  to  1359.  It  consists  of  a noble  nave 
and  aisles,  with  large  chancel,  which  contains  a 
very  handsome  and  lofty  monument  in  stone  to 
a Lord  do  Moriey,  erected  in  tho  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Tho  tower,  which  is  very  large  and  lofty, 
is  at  tbo  west  end,  aud  on  the  south  side  there 
is  a good  but  somewhat  plain  porch,  which  is 
the  usxial  entrance  to  the  church. 

Tho  nave  piei’s  and  arches  are  lofty  and 
of  good  proportions,  with  well-moulded  caps  and 
bases.  The  aisle  windows  of  two  lights  each 
are  filled  with  tho  characteristic  tracery  of  tho 
fourteenth  centuiy.  Tho  east  window  of  the 
south  aisle  is  of  tliree  lights,  and  is  an  excellent 
example  of  tho  tracery  of  tho  period.  The 
eastern  poi’tiona  of  both  tho  north  aud  south 
aisles  were  divided  off  into  chapels  at  some 
period  during  the  fifteenth  century,  aud  con- 
sequently some  of  tho  eastern  windows  are  of 
that  period ; tho  earlier  windows  having  evi- 
dently been  removed,  and  later  ones,  of  three 
lights  each,  inserted. 

In  the  restoration  of  the  chux'ch,  the  first 
object  was  very  properly  to  put  tho  sti-ucture 
itself  into  a sound  and  satisfactory  condition ; 
for,  unfortunately,  the  whole  church  had  been, 
for  many  years,  very  much  neglected,  and  the 
roofs  and  other  parts  of  the  fabric  had  become 
dreadfully  dilapidated.  The  nave  roof,  which 
was  of  a low  pitch,  in  a very  moan  aud  debased 
style,  was  so  much  decayed  that,  under  tho 
advice  of  the  architect,  it  was  determined  to 
remove  it,  and  to  erect  a new  one  of  a better 
character  and  steeper  pitch,  more  suited  to  and 
harmonising  with  the  other  pai'ts  of  the  build- 
ing. The  new  roof  is  of  tlio  e.xact  pitch  of  the 
original  one,  the  dripstone  of  which  still  exists 
on  tho  eastern  wall  of  tho  tower,  distinctly  show- 
ing its  slope.  It  now  again  servos  as  the  drip- 
stone to  the  present  roof. 

The  new  roof  is  simple,  as  befits  the  building. 
Tho  timbers,  all  of  oak,  are  large  aud  massive. 
Tho  moulded  curved  ribs  spring  from  carved 
stone  corbels,  whiclx  support  bold  hammer- 
beams,  fx-om  which  spring  the  main  curved 
ribs,  the  spandrels  being  filled'  in  with  ti’aoexy 
and  foliage. 

Tho  aisle  roofs  are  not  entirely  new,  but  have 
been  carefully  restox'ed  by  removing  decayed 
parts  and  substituting  now  where  necessary. 
Their  character  is  somewhat  unusual  for  aisle 
roofs,  they  being  formed  with  hammer-beams 
next  the  aisle  walls,  from  wliich  spring  cuiwed 
ribs,  which  rest  on  stono  corbels  in  the  nave 
walls.  They  are  the  original  roofs. 

Tho  stonework  and  walla  throughout,  with  the 
exception  of  some  portions  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  postpone  for  the  want  of  funds,  havo 
been  carefully  restored,  both  inside  and  outside, 
and  tho  tracery  of  the  windows  and  other  parts 
made  now  only  where  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  internal  stonework  of  tho  church, 
more  especially  the  nave  piers  and  arches,  havo 
at  some  time  or  other  suffered  very  much  from 
fire,  although  no  record  appears  to  exist  of  any 
such  conflagration  having  occurred.  Ample 
evidence,  however,  was  found  to  show  that 
both  tho  nave  and  chancel  had  suffered  from  a 
most  extensive  fire,  in  which  both  tho  nave  and 
cha'ncel  x-oofs  were  dcsti'oyod,  but  the  aisle 
roofs,  although  probably  much  injured,  certainly 
escaped. 

The  effects  of  the  fire  were  shown  by  tho  state 
of  the  stouew'ork,  tho  piex's  and  arches  of  tho 
nave,  tho  chancel  arch,  and  otlier  parts,  being 
scaled,  and  the  stone  tunxed  of  a I'eddish  colour 
to  some  depth  below  the  surface  by  the  action 
of  the  fire.  Several  of  tho  shafts  were  scaled 
fi'om  top  to  bottom,  the  defective  parts  having 
been  at  some  time  or  other  very  clumsily  patched 
and  covered  up  with  plaster,  and  then  tho  whole 
of  the  stonework  tliroughout  the  churclx  coloured 
over  with  a yellow  wash.  When  tliis  plaster  aud 
colour  came  to  be  removed  the  injuxy  was  found 
to  be  very  extensive,  and  much  of  the  stone  was 
still  in  a very  loose  and  unsound  condition.  The 
whole  of  these  injured  and  unsound  parts  wero 
cut  out  and  solid  stonewoi'k  inserted,  until  cveiy 
pai’t  was  made  as  pei'fect  aud  substantial  as 
when  the  woi'k  was  first  erected.  The  stone 
used  in  the  restorations  was  that  from  the 
Ketton  quaxTies  in  Rutlandshire,  and  is  of  a very 
I similar  nature  to  the  stone  of  which  tho  church 


was  originally  built,  which  also  probably  cam© 
from  tho  same  neighboux'hood. 

Upon  restoring  tho  walls  of  the  chancel,  a 
piscina  and  three  sedilia  wero  discovered  in  the 
south  wall  iu  tho  usual  position,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  inserted  in  tho  fifteenth 
century  ; but  they  wore  found  so  much  injured 
aud  scaled  by  the  action  of  the  fire  which  has 
been  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  having  had  all 
projecting  parts  destroyed  and  chopped  off 
when  the  walls  were  plastered,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered  not  advisable  to  restore  them.  Parts, 
however,  havo  been  left  exposed  to  view, 
in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  what  they  have 
originally  been.  The  chancel  roof,  which  is  a 
modem  one,  aud  not  of  so  good  a character  as 
could  be  wished,  was  nevertheless  found  to  be 
so  sound  and  in  such  good  condition  that  it  was 
necessaiily  retained.  The  yellow  wash  with 
which  it  was  covered  was  removed,  and  the 
timbers  stained  to  coxTcspond  with  the  other 
roofs.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  foreign 
stained  glass  of  an  interesting  character,  inserted 
some  time  during  tho  last  century,  and  which 
was  brought  to  this  coimtry  by  one  of  tho  Lords 
Wodohouse,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Kimberley.  At  that  time  tho  stonework  of  tho 
window  appears  to  have  been  altered  to  suit  tho 
glass. 

Having  got  so  far  successfully  with  the  roofs 
aud  walls  of  tho  building,  the  late  rector,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Gurdou,  aud  his  committee,  deter- 
mined to  clear  away  tho  wretched  old  boxed 
seating  with  which  the  church  was  lumbered  up, 
and  which  was  in  a disgracefully  dirty  and 
dilapidated  condition. 

The  whole  of  tho  foregoing  work  was  carried 
out  in  a satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  R.  Cornish, 
builder,  of  North  Walsham,  for  the  woodwork, 
and  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lacey,  of  Nox'wich,  for  tho 
stonework.  Tho  contract  for  tho  new  seating 
was  taken  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Hub- 
bard, builder,  of  East  Dereham.  Tho  seating 
consists  of  solid  oak  carved  bench-ends,  and 
seats  with  sloping  backs,  sot  out  with  ample 
I’oom  both  for  kneeling  and  sitting.  In  the 
carving  of  the  bench-ends,  which  consists  of  a 
great  variety  of  natural  foliage,  heads  are  intro- 
duced occasionally,  as  well  as  animal  and  insect 
forms,  which  serve  to  give  character  and  variety 
to  tbo  carving.  The  front  and  back  framing  of 
tho  seating  havo  carved  panels,  embracing  a 
great  variety  of  foliage.  The  whole  of  the  wood- 
car'ring,  with  a few  exceptions,  was  executed 
by  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  of  London. 

Tho  whole  of  the  works,  which  havo  cost  about 
4,0001.,  bavo  been  carried  ont  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  James  K.  Coiling,  architect, 
of  London. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  restoration,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Gurdon,  to  whoso  exertions  it  was 
mainly  due,  having  died,  tho  committee  and 
other  friends  have  restored  tho  south  porch  as  a 
mark  of  tho  estimation  in  which  they  held  the 
late  rector,  and  have  placed  a marble  tablet 
within  it  to  his  memory. 


“ RESTORATION  ” u.  “ CONSERVATION.” 

ARCIII-TECTUKAL  ASSOCIATION.' 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paine, 
president,  in  tho  chair,  Messrs.  A.  Meyer,  E. 
Perrin,  and  H.  E.  Hawkea,  were  elected  mem- 
bers.  A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  W. 
Willmer  Pocock  for  permitting  the  members  to 
visit  the  now  hall  of  the  Carpenters’  Company, 
in  London-wall,  as  recorded  in  our  last,  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  next  visit  would  be 
made  to-day  (Saturday)  to  tho  new  buildings 
in  tho  Temple. 

The  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  papers 
read  at  the  previous  meeting  by  Messrs.  White 
and  Pownall  on  “Restoration”  v.  “Conserva- 
tion.” 

Mr.  L.  W.  Ridge  complained  of  the  want  of  defi- 
niteness in  the  way  in  which  tho  aims  of  the  new 
Society  had  been  put  forward.  Mr.  Pownall 
had  remarked,  in  allusion  to  an  essay  of  Professox” 
Colvin,  that  it  had  not  been  answered,  and  he 
thence  argued  that  it  was  unanswerable,  for- 
getting that  there  were  statements  which  did 
not  need  to  be  answered  ; they  spoke  for  them- 
selves. For  instance,  the  Professor  had  quoted 
Viollct-le-Duc  to  the  effect  that  “to  restore  a 
building  was  not  to  preserve,  to  repair,  or  to 
rebuild  it,”  but  to  “ reinstate  it  iu  a condition  of 
completeness  which  could  never  have  existed.” 
Could  any  one  say  that  this  was  a correct 
description  of  the  present  mode  of  restoration  in 
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England  ? The  essayist  failed  to  draw  any  dis- 
tinction between  restoration  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  hence  he  had  gone  astray  in  his  argument. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  manner  in  which  French 
cathedrals  had  been  restored  had  provoked  much 
criticism  and  remonstrance  in  this  country.  No 
answer  Avas  required  to  the  remark  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Queen  Anne  age  were  better  than 
the  “sham  Medimval  products”  of  the  present 
day.  Why  “ sham  ” ? They  AA'ere  solid  enough, 
and  if  it  were  said  that  they  were  only  copies^, 
what  else  were  the  studies  of  Queen  Anne  ? 
When  a person  preferred  Melrose,  Tintem,  or 
Rievaulx  to  Durham  or  Worcester, — when  he 
said  ho  liked  an  unrestored  church  in  all  its 
dirt  and  decay  better  than  a restored  one,  it  was 
not  possible  to  argue  this  question  of  “ restora- 
tion ” with  him.  It  was  of  no  use  for  those  who 
sided  with  the  Society  to  assert  that  venerable 
buildings  had  been  destroyed,  unless  instances 
were  brought  forward.  Granted  that  a great 
deal  of  damage  had  been  done  by  an  almost  mad 
Gothicism,  it  was  by  no  means  a legitimate  con- 
clusion that  there  should  be  no  restoration  at 
all.  If  men  would  but  judge  modem  work  with- 
out the  preconceived  idea  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  bad,  they  would  bo  able  to  find  some 
good  qualities,  some  redeeming  points,  in  it.  It 
was  a fallacy  to  say  that  modern  work  was 
uninteresting  because  it  was  not  original  ; on 
the  contrary,  there  was  a great  deal  that  Avaa 
original  and  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 

It  was  an  absurdity  to  propose  that  an  old 
building  should  be  left  to  itself  when  no  longer  fit 
for  use,  and  another  one  built  by  its  side  to  supply 
the  want  that  the  old  building  would  meet  were  it 
restored.  Let  them  imagine  the  application 
of  such  a doctrine  to  an  ordinary  village  church. 
Architects  in  practice  had  some  experience  of 
church  restoration  committees  in  rural  districts. 
What  would  the  farmers  and  small  tradesmen 
say  to  such  a proposition  as  that  gravely  advo- 
cated by  the  new  society  ? They  would  laugh 
at  the  idea ; and  really,  the  preservation  of  an 
ordinary  village  church  as  an  “ historical  monu- 
ment” was  almost  too  funny.  Would  the  parish 
vestry  oven  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  lighting 
a fire  in  an  old  bnilding  thus  set  apart  p Every- 
body knew  bow  much  a stove  would  do  to 
preserve  an  old  building.  If  the  local  people 
would  not  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense 
of  looking  after  these  old  bnildings,  who  was 
to  do  it  ? Tho  fact  was,  they  would  be 
allowed  to  cnimble  into  dust.  Complicated 
issues  arose  in  discussing  tho  question  of 
chnrch  restorations,  one  of  which  was  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  community  did  not 
approve  of  the  great  amount  of  kudos  which  the 
Gothic  revival  had  given  to  the  Chnrch.  He 
would,  therefore,  further  discuss  the  question 
in  reference  to  another  class  of  building,  and  one 
not  now  much  studied,  viz.,  half-timbered  houses. 
Take  the  cottage-houses  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  which  the  parsons  formerly  lived.  Many  of 
these  bad  been  encased  with  an  outer  shell  of 
brick  walls.  Although  having  a modern  appear- 
ance externally,  internally  the  rooms  were  low, 
and  tho  beams  protruded  through  the  ceilings  in 
a way  very  much  out  of  consonance  with  modem 
usage.  These  interiors  had  been  altered,  per- 
haps,  by  every  subsequent  tenant,  and  had, 
according  to  the  vieAvs  of  the  new  society, 
become  a page  of  history,  and,  according  to  some 
people,  notliing  could  be  more  admirable  than 
such  a conglomeration.  Such  buildings,  how- 
ever, failed  in  the  matter  of  convenience,  not 
being  nearly  so  convenient  as  the  old  buildings 
wunld  have  been.  Secondly,  they  failed  in  their 
architectural  appearance,  because  the  architect 
who  erected  the  encasiug  walls  of  brick  was 
tied  doAvn  by  the  old  remains.  In  short,  such  a 
bouse  gave  no  idea  on  the  face  of  it  of  Avhat  it 
had  once  been  like.  Where  old  half-timbered 
houses  had  been  “ propped  up,”  they  had 
generally  been  allowed  to  fall  into  utter  decay 
until  they  had  to  bo  removed  for  the  public 
safety.  But,  where  such  houses  had  been  care- 
fully restored,  the  result  was  very  different.  In 
them  the  old  timbers  were  brought  into  view,  the 
noggin  reproduced  and  perhaps  covered  with 
cement,  and  the  whole  of  the  building  made 
habitable,  perhaps  even  by  reducing  the  width 
of  the  chimney-openings,  and  inserting  kitchen 
ranges  to  bum  coal  in  lien  of  the  fire-dogs  adopted 
to  bum  wood.  To  so  adapt  such  a build- 
ing to  modern  requirements  was  expensive; 
it  cost  about  as  much  as  the  place  was 
worth;  but  when  once  it  was  done  it  afforded  a 
very  fair  and  truthful  idea  of  what  such  build- 
ings were  like  to  look  at  and  to  live  in.  The 
speaker  concluded  by  saying  ^hat  he  pleaded, 


with  a majority  of  the  profession  and  a large 
portion  of  the  public,  against  a minority  Avho 
had  bad  no  great  experience  of  tho  subject  they 
so  glibly  discussed.  His  wish  was  to  preserve 
buildings.  One  false  premise  that  the  Society 
AA-as  based  on  Avas  the  notion  that  architectural 
history  did  at  any  time  stop.  Tho  Society  said 
that  “ architectural  history  died  out,  as  popular 
art  at  least,  just  as  tho  knowledge  of  Mediseval 
art  was  bom.”  He  was  unable  to  understand 
what  that  meant,  for  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  knowledge  of  Medioeval  art  was  tho  one 
thing  that  made  architecture  popular,  and  so 
much  money  as  had  been  spent  on  church  resto- 
ration would  never  have  been  raised  had  not 
architecture  been  popular.  Surely  our  Gothic 
architectiure,  which  was  founded  on  buildings 
complete  and  in  use,  was  as  much  a thing  gro^ 
into  our  nature  ns  the  Renaissance  or  that  Avhich 
followed  it  in  Eiirope.  Other  times  and  other 
countries  had  had  their  distinctive  architec- 
ture; we  at  this  time  had  what  was  far  more 
remarkable,  viz.,  a distinctive  knowledge  of 
architecture,  such  as  no  other  country  had  ever 
possessed.  Architects  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  studied  architecture  as  it  never  before  had 
been  studied,  and  they  had  produced  Avork  with 
an  accuracy  never  before  attempted.^  "Hie 
attempt  might  be  unfortunate,  but  in  his  (Mr. 
Ridge’s)  opinion,  it  was  perfectly  leptimate.  ^ 

Mr.  Hebb  deprecated  anything  like  collision 
or  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  Association 
and  the  new  society,  which  was  at  least  in- 
tended to  promote  the  interests  of  architec- 
ture. He  confessed  to  surprise  that  amongst 
architects  there  should  exist  any  division  of 
opinion  as  to  tho  proper  method  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  buildings.  He  apprehended  that  if  a 
man  took  a proper  view  of  tho  subject,  no 
division  of  opinion  should  arise,  but  that  both 
terms  should  be  convertible.  _ However,  it 
seemed  that  a difference  was  disguised  under 
the  words.  Some  men  brought  to  bear  on  their 
work  a duo  reverence,  Avhile  others  went  to  AVork 
with  a total  disregard  of  all  that  deserved  to  be 
conserved.  Ho  Avonld  remind  them  that  the 
question  of  conservation — be  used  the  word  in  a 
sense  understood  by  them — was  no  new  thing. 
The  principles  upheld  by  the  Society  had  been 
enunciated  years  and  years  ago  by  men  most 
entitled  to  hold  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  As 
an  instance,  ho  referred  to  the  utterances  of 
Ml'.  Raskin  delivered  some  years  since  in  his 
“ Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,”  in  which  he 
distinctly  laid  dovra  the  principles  that  ought  to 
guide  architects  in  the  restoration  of  buildings. 
The  principle  of  modem  times  appeared  to  bo  to 
neglect  them  in  the  first  place,  and  to  restore 
them  afterwards,  but  if  proper  care  were  taken 
of  them  from  the  first  there  would  be  no  need 
to  restore  them.  A few  sheets  of  lead  on  the 
roof,  the  leaves  swept  out  of  the  watercourses, 
&c.,  would  save  the  Avails  and  roof  from  rui». 
We  had  no  right  to  touch  these  buildings;  they 
were  not  ours,  they  belonged  partly  to  those 
who  built  them  and  partly  to  all  after  us.  As  a 
guiding  rule,  tho  Society  said — Do  not  destroy 
anything  that  you  cannot  replace,  for  where  you 
destroy  you  do  away  with  something  which,  in 
all  probability,  you  can  never  put  back  again. 
An  architect,  of  all  men,  should  be  most  scnipu- 
' Ions  about  destroying  anything  in  the  shape  of 
building  or  architecture,  because  he  kneAV,  better 
than  any  other,  by  what  great  care,  by  the 
exercise  of  bow  much  thought,  and  trouble, 
and  self-restraint,  the  building  was  built  up. 
Architects  should  chsrisha  sympathetic  feeling 
towards  old  buildings,  though,  as  a rule,  they 
seemed  to  have  little  sympathy  for  them.  They 
dealt  Avith  them  tenderly,  as  the  phrase  was ; 
but  with  no  more  feeling  than  the  angler  had 
for  the  worm  he  put  on  Ids  hook,  Isaak  Walton’s 
advice  as  to  which  was,  “ Do  it  tenderly.”  He 
had  no  AA-ish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  anybody,  bat 
architects  were  impelled  to  “restore”  by  interest, 
by  wanting  a job,  and  because  they  feared  that 
if  they  did  not  do  tho  work  some  one  else 
would  do  it  for  them.  Many  men  under- 
took to  restore  a building,  lest  it  should  fall 
into  less  competent  hands  than  their  oavu. 
Mr.  Ridge  had  asked  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  an  old  building  supposing  that  it  had  out- 
lived its  use,  and  there  was  no  purpose  that  it 
could  serve  ? Abroad,  a certain  class  of  build- 
ings  were  historical  records,  and  were  retained 
as  valuable  in  illustrating  certain  historical 
associations.  Most  of  them  were  empty,  and  as 
wo  should  say,  useless,  and  they  Avere  kept  up 
at  the  cost  of  the  nation.  Well,  if  there  were 
no  particular  use  for  such  bnildings,  they  ought 
still  to  b?  kept  if  they  pointed  to  some  historical 


episode  of  the  country.  The  French,  however, 
were  jnst  as  bad  in  their  treatment  of  buildings 
as  tho  English.  Putting  aside  all  controversy 
as  to  churches,  and  in  particular  as  to  Gothic 
churches,  into  which  a certain  amount  ot 
acerbity  ahvays  entered,  ho  desired  to  call  the 
attention  of  tho  Association  to  tho  destmction 
of  the  City  churches,  with  a view  to  interest 
them  in  their  preservation.  EA'ery  Parliament 
brought  in  a Bill  for  the  destmction  of  some 
one  or  other  of  these  old  churches,  and  there 
was  a probability  tliat  they  would  all  go  m timo 
unless  vigorous  protests  were  made.  It  was  a 
matter  on  which  they  all  could  be  unanimous, 
and  ho  hoped  the  Association  Avould  unite  with 
the  Society  in  deprecating  tho  fui'ther  destruc- 
tion of  Wren’s  churches.  . 

Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  A.R.I.B.A.,  said  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  pos- 
sessed many  among  its  members  who  were 
better  qualified  than  himself  to  defend  its  prin- 
ciples aud  maintain  the  grave  charges  which  it 
had  laid  at  the  door  of  the  architectural  profes- 
sion. It  made  those  charges  boldly  and  uu- 
hesitatingly ; but  what  reply  had  been  made  to 
them  ? Nothing  but  a general  chorus  of,  “ Please, 
sir,  it  Avasn’t  me.  I didn’t  do  it.  I m always 
BO  careful !”  Only  one  architect  had  come  for- 
ward boldly  to  meet  this  charge  face  to  face,— 
not  to  rebut  it,  but  to  lay  doAVu  counter-prin- 
ciples to  extenuate  and  to  excuse,  and  to  meet 
assertions  by  the  iu  quoque  argument.  Tho 
Society  made  a charge  of  “forgery,”  against 
restorers,— an  offence  attended  with  unpleasant 
results  in  some  walks  of  life.  It  said,  “ Buildings 
have  been  dealt  Avith  by  men  of  talent  often, 
and  AA'orthv  of  better  employment,  but  deaf  to 
the  claims'of  poetry  and  history  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  words.”  Mr.  White  admitted  the 
truth  of  this  charge  Avhen  he  said  that  “ a 
lamentable  amount  of  destruction  has  undeniably 
taken  place  under  the  guise  of  restoration.’ 
This  admission  gave  the  Society  its  raison  d 6tre. 

To  borrow  a simile  from  tho  medical  profession, 
architects  had  been  treating  decrepit  buildings 
with  such  strong  doses  that  they  had  “ cleaned 
them  out”  entirely,  aud  -would  do  well  to 
make  way  for  those  who  believed  in  a crutch 
rather  than  in  providing  a brand  new  limb. 
He  confessed  to  a feeling  of  revulsion  against 
a restored  cburch,  “restored”  in  tbo  worst 
sense  of  the  word,  and  experienced  a sickening 
feeling  of  dread  when,  engaged  on  any  anti- 
quarian research,  he  was  led  to  a building  AA'hich 
had  suffered  from  the  purging  process.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  that  which 
he  went  to  see,  and  which  ho  knew  from  records 
existed  up  to  a very  recent  period,  he  found 
gone  for  ever,  and  Avith  it  a chapter  of  tho 
history  of  the  building,  which  no  amount  of 
slippery  glazed  tiles,  stained  seats,  or  bristling 
brass-burners,  could  atone  for.  Indeed,  the 
state  of  many  of  these  “ restored  ” buildings 
was  not  inaptly  described,  in  a circular  issued 
by  the  Society,  as  “useless  for  study  and  chilling 
to  enthusiasm.”  Tho  Society  had  been  most  un- 
justly accused  of  Avishing  to  alloAv  every  old 
building  to  remain  in  a state  of  tnmblc-dowu 
decay ; but  there  Avas  no  authority  for  such  a 
statement.  The  Society  justly  asked  that  pro- 
tection might  be  put  in  the  place  of  “ resWra- 
tion,”  and  that  decay  might  be  staved  off  by 
daily  care  : leaky  roofs  and  tottering  walls  pro- 
served  by  other  means  than  those  of  total 
destruction  and  the  substitution  of  lifeless  copies. 
Were  these  requests  unreasonable  ? J ust  200  years 
ago  the  city  of  London  was  occupied  in  rebuild- 
ing its  parish  churches  from  the  crumbling  rums 
left  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  notwithstanding 
their  number  and  the  comparatively  im- 
poverished state  both  of  the  City  from  its  then 
recent  calamity,  and  of  the  State  from  the  gross 
mismanagement  of  its  rulers,  tho  task  was  com- 
pleted in  a manner  which  excited  our  admiration 
to  this  day  for  the  beauty  and  variety  displayed, 
the  sumptuousness  and  completeness  of  the 
fittings  which  characterised  them  all,  and  tho 
solid  and  substantial  manner  in  which  the  work 
was  effected.  Surely  this  fact,  standing  as  it 
did  alone  in  the  history  of  Christendom  of  so 
much  being  effected  mostly  Avithin  twenty  years, 
should  and  ought  to  have  had  some  weight  with 
us  iu  these  days ; yet  one  after  another  these 
churches  were  being  levelled  to  the  dust,  and 
scarcely  a finger  was  raised  in  protest.  This 
being  the  case,  could  wo  be  surprised  at  the 
formation  of  a society  for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  buildings  of  all  times  and  styles  ? Whore 
the  City  churches  had  not  been  destroyed,  nor 
marked  for  destmction,  attemptshad  been  made 
to  alter  the  character  of  the  art  which  distm- 
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gniahcd  them  from  those  of  other  periods.  Some 
had  been  “ Normanised,”  “ Gothicised,"  or  “ By- 
zantanised.”  Fine  old  oak  panelling  had  been 
turned  out  to  line  smoking-rooms  in  thesnburban 
retreats  of  wealthy  citizens,  and  in  some  cases 
flimsy  deal  had  been  substituted.  Stained  glass 
from  which  one  turned  in  horror  obscured  the  inte- 
riors with  a dim,  but  anythingbut  a religious  light ; 
and  garish  colour,  which  could  only  be  described 
as  “ absolutely  fiendish,"  had  been  introduced. 
It  might  bo  urged,  and  with  some  plausibility, 
that  the  newne.ss  and  ra^\'nos8  of  modern  work, 
BO  offensive  to  the  eye  and  grating  to  the  feelings 
of  lovers  of  antiquity,  needed  but  the  hallowed 
touch  of  the  hand  of  time  to  soften  down  onco 
more  those  staring  tints  to  mellowed  beauty  j 
to  clotho  with  moss  and  lichen  walls  and  buttress, 
spire  and  pinnacle  ; and  that  it  was,  after  all, 
but  selfishness  which  would  stay  the  hand 
raised  to  destroy  the  work  of  time  so  i-uthlessly 
and  needlessly  ; and  that  there  was  a time  when 
tiiat  which  was  so  lovoly  had  no  existence, — 
when  the  building  was  comparatively  as  staring 
and  new  as  tho  one  from  which  people  now 
tamed  away  with  a shudder.  “Time  did  it 
once  ; could  it  not  do  it  again  ? " He  (Mr.  Birch) 
hardly  thought  so.  Like  a chord  of  music,  whose 
exquisite  harmony  enchanted  you  when  first 
struck,  and  to  whoso  fading  strains,  as  they  grew 
fainter  aud  fainter,  you  strove  to  listen  so  as 
not  to  lose  the  faintest  sounds  of  the  sweet 
cadence, — so  it  was  with  these  old  buildings 
which  had  been  restored ; their  continuity  was 
broken  ; a rude  hand  had  stopped  the  strain  for 
ever.  Twenty  generations  must  come  and  go 
before  it  was  beard  again,  but  it  never  could  bo 
that  which  fell  upon  youl-  ear.  Hew  strings  and 
new  wood  had  been  added  ; the  instrument  was 
no  longer  the  same,  and  could  no  longer  emit  tho 
same  divine  harmony  whose  mellowed  beauty 
enchanted  yon. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  remarked  that  there  was 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
wliich  was  as  interesting  to  tho  sketching  stu- 
dent as  to  the  practising  architect.  The  gist  of 
the  views  held  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Monuments  might  be  said  to  amount 
to  this : that  things  are  interesting  for  what 
they  are,  aud  not  for  what  they  seem.  It  was 
easy  to  sympathise  with  the  disappointment  of 
a student  who  discovered  that  he  had  been 
making  an  elaborate  measured  drawing  of  a 
“ restoration  ” when  he  thought  he  had  sketched 
a piece  of  real  old  work.  But  it  appeared  to 
him  (Mr.  Tarver)  that  such  abuses  in  dealing 
with  old  buildings  should  ho  met  by  following 
a simple  rule,  viz.,  to  strike  the  word  “pro- 
bable ” out  of  the  dictionary,  and,  wherever 
there  was  tho  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  original 
form  of  any  missing  feature,  to  let  it  alone,  or 
to  replace  it  with  something  evidently  modem. 
Consistently  following  out  the  principle  that 
things  wore  interesting  for  what  they  wei’e  and 
not  for  what  they  seemed  to  be,  we  should  find 
that  our  ancient  churches  were  still  places  of 
worship,  and,  therefore,  they  should  not  seem 
to  bo  shored-up  rains.  Mr.  Pon-nall  had  said 
that  “ old  buildings  should  be  adapted  to  pre- 
sent uses,  and,  if  unsuitable  or  too  defective, 
others  should  be  built,  and  the  old  buildings  used 
for  some  purpose  to  which  they  were  suited." 
Had  Mr.  Pownall  thought  out  the  meaning 
of  that  sentenco  to  its  practical  result  ? He 
would,  indeed,  be  most  ingenious  if  he  could 
suggest  some  purpose,  other  than  that  of  public 
worship,  to  which  these  “ too  defective  ” 
churches  were  suited.  Ho  (Mr.  Tarver)  ven- 
tured to  prophesy  that  tliey  would  he  left  to  the 
bats  aud  owls.  There  was  an  instance  of  this  , 
at  Old  Stantonbury,  where  the  ancient  church 
had  been  necessarily  abandoned  in  favour  of  a 
new  one  built  in  a more  populous  part  of  the 
parish.  He  visited  it  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
and  was  then  nearly  knocked  down  by  the  fusty 
smell  that  greeted  him  on  unlocking  the  rusty 
door.  Whether  any  of  the  internal  fittings  re- 
mained for  Mr.  Stevenson  and  his  frieuds  to 
fondle  aud  adore  he  could  not  say,  but  he  knew 
another  church  in  Kent  which  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  villagers  had  made  very  short 
work  of  the  fittings  and  anything  else  available 
1 for  firewood.  While,  therefore,  agreeing  with 
: the  Society  in  the  dislike  of  the  “ sham  history  ” 

I produced  by  some  of  tho  cleverest  recent  so- 
called  “ restorations,"  he  could  not  admit  that 
! the  treatment  of  our  ancient  buildings  was  to  be 
I mot  by  Mr.  Stevenson’s  thi-ee  short  words,  “ Let 
i it  alone.”  They  reminded  him  of  the  enthu- 
i Biastic  young  gentleman  who  came  to  the  un- 
I timely  end  narrated  in  Longfellow’s  poem, 

! f‘ Excelsior,”  upon  which  he  (Mr.  Tarver)  had 


penned  the  following  parody  expressive  of  the 
views  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  his  friends  : — 

The  shades  of  night  were  fleeting  fast 
As  to  an  EngHsh  ohurch  there  pass’d 
One  who,  at  any  sacriSoe, 

Would  aot  upon  this  strange  advice, 

“ Let  it  alone  I " 

Its  state  was  sad;  some  bricks  beneath 
Propp’d  what  would  fall,  shorn  of  its  sheath 
Of  ashlar  stones  ; nor  could  be  rung 
The  bells  aloft.  But  still  he  sung 

“Let  it  alone ! " 

“ Try  not  my  steps ! " the  pulpit  said, 

“ Weak  bends  the  rood-beam  overhead ; 

The  vault  ben°«tb,  both  deep  and  wide 
Is  falling  ill  1 ' But  still  he  cried, 

“Let  it  alone  ! ” 

“Oh,  stay ! “ the  qneen-truss  said,  “and  thrust 
Thy  head  up  here,  and  mind  the  dost ! ’’ 

The  dry-rot  choked  his  bright  blue  eye, 

But  still  he  answer’d,  sneezing,  “ Fie  ! 

' Let  it  alone  ! ’ ’’ 

“ Beware  tho  stone  spire’s  weaken’d  haunch  ! 

Beware  the  fllthy  avalanche 
Of  jackdaws'  nests ! ’’  His  last  reply 
Was  this : “Around  it  let  them  fly ! 

‘ Let  it  alone ! ' ’’ 

A blow  dealt  by  the  fitful  wind 

Here  struck  the  wall  they’d  underpinn’d 

With  rotteu  brickwork;  and  it  falls, 

Half  burying  him,  who  faintly  calls 

“ Let  italone ! " 

There  in  tho  min  cold  and  grey. 

Speechless,  bnt  obstinate,  he  lay, 

While  from  Whitehall,*  serene  and  far, 

A voice  fell,  “ See  how  much  you  mar 

By  letting  alone ! ’’ 

Mr.  Stevenson  said  he  did  not  know  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  dictum,  “ Let  it  alone”  ; 
in  fact,  he  did  not  know  that  any  member  of  the 
Society  had  quite  said  that, — at  any  rate,  with 
regal’d  to  churches.  He  noticed,  however,  that 
Professor  Bany,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Iloyal 
Academy,  made  substantially  the  same  state- 
ment against  the  conservationists,  saying  that  it 
sounded  “almost  like  a joke”  to  tell  us  to 
allow  our  old  buildings  to  fall  into  ruins.  What 
the  conservationists  really  said  was  indicated  by 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  words  to  the  effect  that  many  old 
buildings  could  be  kept  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation by  seeing  that  the  roofs  were  kept 
watertight,  and  so  on.  There  was,  however,  no 
reason  why  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
need  destroy  good  will.  Architects  ought  all  to 
be  willing  to  have  their  work  criticised.  He  felt, 
in  wilting  the  paper  wliich  ho  read  at  the  Insti- 
tute, that  ho  had  to  explain  an  anomaly.  While 
the  principles  professed  seemed  excellent,  and 
as  strict  as  the  most  zealous  opponents  of 
restoration  could  desire,  the  practice  followed 
was,  in  his  opinion,  disastrous,  and  was  destroy- 
ing the  historical  valuo  of  our  national  niouu- 
menls.  Ho  could  not  believe  that  architects, 
for  the  sake  of  gain  or  any  unworthy  motive, 
were  acting  against  their  principles,  but 
rather  that  there  must  be  some  flaw  in  the 
statement  of  tho  principles.  The  advice  to  pre- 
serve everything  ancient  was  admirable  ; but 
the  restorers  limited  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
thinking  nothing  ancient  unless  it  were  300 
years  old,  thus  ■ft'iping  out  three  centuries  of 
English  art  aud  liistory,  and  in  the  destruction 
of  Perpendicular  work  caiTying  back  tho  period 
of  modernism  to  tho  fourteenth  century.  The 
most  perfect  work  of  these  centuries  was  ruth- 
lessly altered,  and  was  accounted  old  rubbish 
and  bad  taste.  This  broke  tho  continuity  of 
history;  the  building  ceased  to  he  a record  of 
the  past,  and,  worse  than  this,  while  part  of  the 
record  was  destroyed,  the  rest  was  falsified,  the 
parts  destroyed  being  replaced  by  new  work 
aping  the  style  of  the  old,  so  that  only  trained 
experience  could  tell  what  was  authentic  and 
what  was  the  false  imitation  of  tho  modern 
architect.  All  architectui'al  students  had  ex- 
perienced the  sense  of  disgust  and  despair  with 
which,  on  going  to  sketch  an  old  church,  they 
found  it  had  been  “restored.”  An  arcliitectural 
toui"  in  England  was  now  a heartbreak.  He  re- 
membered, many  years  ago,  coming  unex- 
pectedly on  St.  Michael’s  Church,  at  St. 
Alban’s,  on  tho  site  of  old  Verulam.  It  was 
a visible  monument  of  English  history,  from 
the  Roman  to  the  present  times.  Buttresses  of 
Roman  brick,  beautiful  in  form  though  old  in 
date,  gave  a glow  of  red  to  the  old  grey  Gothic 
walls  ; tho  additions  of  different  dates,  in 
which  the  monument  of  the  founder  of  modem 
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thought  and  modern  progress, — Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Verulam,  was  but  a natural  link.  He  saw 
the  church  again  last  year;  the  brick  buttresses 
were  gone,  replaced  by  “ neat  ” Perpendicular 
ones;  the  walls  were  scraped  aud  pointed.  Only 
the  old  plastered  tower, — left  untouched,  as  if 
the  money  had  failed  before  the  restoration  was 
finished, — still  gave  a flavour  of  tho  past.  There 
was  a new  Gothic  oak  chancel-screen  of  the 
usualjtype,  suggesting  compasses  and  a drawing, 
board;  new  low  pews,  made  up  partly  of  old 
woodwork,  which  might  have  been  in  the  church 
before,  or  might  not.  In  one  wall  a hole  had 
been  left  to  show  some  Roman  brickwork. 
There  was  some  new  decorative  painting,  — a 
feeble  echo  of  tho  feeble  modern  German 
styles,  and  a coarse  thirteenth-century  modern 
stained  glass  of  the  usual  blue-purple  tone. 
Bacon's  monument  looked  out  of  keeping 
aud  out  of  place,  as  if  it  ought  to  have 
been  removed  as  incongruous.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  defended  this  restoration  as  a careful 
ono,  but  to  him  (Mr.  Stevenson)  tho  church 
seemed  ruined,  and  its  value  and  interest 
gone.  Another  point  of  difference  between 
restorers  and  conservationists  was  as  to  the  plea 
of  “ necessity.”  It  was  urged  that  the  churches 
must  be  restored,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  per- 
suade the  clergy  and  those  who  had  the  care  of 
them  not  to  restore  them ; and  that  the  finding 
fault  with  the  practice  of  conservative  architects 
resulted  in  handing  the  old  buildings  over  to 
local  incompetency.  The  strong  desire  of  tho 
clergy  to  pull  about  old  churches  was  obvious. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  had  had  large  experience 
of  it,  said  it  was  irresistible,  and  that  it  bad 
forced  him  at  at  times  to  act  against  his  hotter 
judgment.  Tho  motives  for  restoration  were 
strong.  It  had  been  considered  “ the  riglit 
thing”  to  do.  Ono  parish  restored  its  church, 
and  the  neighbouring  one  was  ashamed  of  being 
bebind-haud  in  “ tho  good  work.”  Restoration 
was  considered  a proof  that  the  church  was 
alive,  aud  had  awakened  from  tho  sleep  of 
the  last  century.  Then  life  was  sometimes  dull 
in  the  country,  aud  the  restoration  of  the  church 
gave  the  people  something  to  do.  The  antiquary 
of  the  parish  saw  a chance  of  proving  favourite 
theories,  and  tho  people  who  delighted  in  bricks 
and  mortar, — a class  against  whom  as  an  archi- 
tect he  should  be  sorry  to  say  a word, — saw  scopo 
for  their  energies.  Mr.  "WTiite  had  asked  if  every 
former  ago  was  to  bo  allowed  to  leave  its  record 
on  our  churches,  and  only  ours  was  to  be  ordered 
to  keep  its  hands  off.  Ho  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
sure  that  the  last  idea  coming  generations  would 
have  of  us  and  of  our  work  was  that  wo  had  not 
left  our  mark  sufficiently  on  tho  historical  build- 
ings of  the  country.  Ho  ventured  to  affirm  that 
this  generation  had,  mainly  by  its  restoration 
mania,  marred,  altered,  and  destroyed  more  his- 
torical monuments  than  any  previous  three  cen- 
turica  put  together.  We  had  revised  and  re- 
written in  our  own  handwriting,  copying  as  weL 
as  we  could  the  old  characters,  every  old  record 
wo  could  lay  our  hands  on.  Posterity  would 
nob  thank  us ; rather  they  would  curse  us 
as  self-conceited  destroyers  of  the  records 
of  our  counti7'’8  history.  Of  tho  churches 
which  once  adorned  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
City  of  London,  whoso  hundred  spires  grouped 
around  St.  Paul’s  made  a city  any  nation  might 
bo  proud  of,  and  struck  tho  fancy  even  of  those 
to  whom  the  glories  of  Venice  wore  familiar  (as 
was  seen  from  Canaletto’s  picture  now  in  tho 
collection  of  the  Old  Masters), — of  all  theso 
churches  soon  not  one,  apparently,  would  be 
left  untouched.  About  half  of  them  were  being 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  money  to  be  got  for 
their  sites.  Surely  England  and  the  Church  of 
England  were  rich  enough  to  keep  some  archi- 
tectural  monuments  for  the  sake  of  architec- 
ture aud  of  history  ! The  churches  which  were 
spared  by  grood  were  being  destroyed  by  “ re- 
storation.” He  believed  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook, 
was  threatened  with  comifleto  repair  and  resto- 
ration.  When  the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster 
Abbey  had  ceased  to  ho  the  House  of  Commons, 
Wren  was  asked  to  make  in  it  the  altera- 
tions necessary  to  utilise  it  as  a library. 
In  that  age,  even  men  of  the  taste  and 
refinement  of  John  Evelyn  thought  Gothic 
barbarous,  hut  Wren  had  more  appreciation 
than  hia  age,  and  he  refused  to  have  any 
hand  in  destroying  the  work  of  which  he,  at 
least,  saw  the  beauty.  It  was  a shabby  return 
on  tho  part  of  the  architects  of  the  present 
generation  for  Wren’s  loyalty  to  old  Gothic 
architecture,  that  they  should  alter  the  interiors, 
destroying  the  proportions  of  the  few  churches 
of  Wren’s  in  the  City  which  the  need  or  the 
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desire  of  the  Chnrch  for  money  iras  sparing  ns. 

It  was  a disgrace  to  onr  generation  that  not  one 
shonld  bo  left  as  he  designed  it  of  his  London 
churches,  which,  if  wo  were  capable  of  appre- 
ciating architecture,  even  if  we  disliked  his  style, 
we  must  see  to  be  full  of  finish  and  Tariety,  and 
beauty, — that  we  should  either  alter  or  destroy 
every  one  of  these  works  of  ono  of  the  greatest 
of  English  architects. 

Mr.  Blashill  said  ho  did  not  see  how  the  de- 
struction of  City  churches  affected  the  subject 
of  restoration.  The  case  of  St.  Antholin's  was 
not  a question  of  restoration,  though  it  was 
a question  of  brutal  destruction,  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Hebb  had  alluded  to  an  important  question 
when  he  hinted,  as  others  had  also  done,  that 
restorers  did  a great  deal  of  what  they  did  as  a 
matter  of  interest.  But  this  was  a very  delicate 
matter,  aud  ought  not  to  bo  mentioned  without 
good  grounds.  They  had  had  from  Mr.  Steven- 
son and  other  speakers  a pleasing  picture  of  an 
unrestored  church,  which  was,  however,  to  a 
great  extent  a mere  ideal. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Adams  said  that  the  principles  of 
the  Society  for  tho  Preservation  of  Ancient 
Monuments  were  not  new.  Divested  of  exag- 
geration and  sentimentalism,  they  would  bo 
found  to  bo  in  reality  the  very  principles  fol- 
lowed by  the  architects  condemned  by  the 
Society.  The  speaker  condemned  the  Society 
for  its  alleged  unfairness  in  meting  out  a dif- 
ferent measure  of  censure  and  reprobation  to 
an  eminent  architect  who  was  supposed  to  have 
offended  against  conservative  principles  in 
restoration,  to  that  meted  out  to  less  prominent 
men.  He  admitted  that  irreparable  damage 
was  often  done  in  the  course  of  restorations,  in 
tho  absence  of  the  architect,  particularly  where 
there  were  drunken  or  negligent  clerks  of  works. 
Ho  exhibited  a carved  hear  from  a miserere  in 
one  of  our  cathedrals,  cut  off  by  a workman  out 
of  mere  wantonness,  and  who  was  so  little  able 
to  appreciate  it,  that  ho  had  boiled  it  in  soda- 
water  to  get  the  dirt  off  ! This  vandalism 
occurred  in  tho  course  of  a restoration  which 
was  being  carried  out  by  one  of  our  most 
eminout  architects. 

Mr.  Clarkson  thought  that  some  architects 
showed  themselves  unduly  sensitive  to  criticism. 
The  question  was  a matter  of  detail  to  be  argued 
out,  and  he  considered  it  would  bo  most  service- 
able to  the  profession  if  architects  would  agree 
to  let  the  utmost  candour  be  used,  as  no  one 
would  be  offended  by  it.  There  were  persons 
who  improved  on  Dr.  Johnson’s  method,  and 
■whether  the  pistol  missed  fire  or  not,  they  felt 
bound  to  knock  somebody  down  with  the  butt- 
end.  It  was  not  everybody  who  could  resolve 
to  point  himself  out  as  the  proper  recipient  for 
such  an  honour. 

Mr.  Payne  said  it  would  bo  a great  thing  if 
tho  Society  would  clearly  define  its  intentions. 
He  thought  one  set  of  views  were  stated  to  the 
profession,  and  another  story  told  to  the  public. 
Damage  was  stated  to  be  done  because  much 
rubbish  bad  been  cleared  away.  He  had  been 
engaged  when  a pupil  on  the  chnrch  of  Darling- 
ton.  The  church  was  cruciform,  and  the  whole 
of  the  arcading,  which  ran  round  both  chancel 
and  transepts,  had  been  filled  in  >vitb  brickwork, 
the  oak  roof  hidden  by  a plaster  ceiling,  and 
galleries  put  in.  If  the  Society  objected  to  the 
undoing  of  such  work,  he  would  like  to  know 
what  else  could  have  been  done.  He  believed 
people  much  preferred  the  present  state  of 
churches  to  tho  past. 

Mr.  Powmall  thought  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  had  made  out  no  case.  They  said  they 
suffered  from  misrepresentation,  and  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff  said  the  same.  The  Society,  it  -was 
true,  said,  let  alone,  but  -within  certain  limits. 
What  still  remained  to  them  should  be  left, 
unless  a strong  argument  were  produced  for 
meddling.  A little  while  back  a proposition  had 
been  made  to  restore  Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  he 
would  like  to  know  if  such  a proposition  accorded 
with  the  views  of  the  restorationists  ? He 
wondered  at  Mr.  Adams  producing  a mutilated 
stall-head  as  an  argument ; for,  putting  work- 
men  out  of  the  question,  were  not  many  such 
pieces  to  be  found  in  architects’  offices  ? Twenty 
years  ago  you  could  scarcely  go  into  a church 
without  finding  some  trace  of  Stuart  work,  and 
now  not  a vestige  of  Jacobean  could  be  found, 
and  but  little  of  Perpendicular.  Surely  Per- 
pendicular  had  a purpose  to  serve,  and  where  it 
was  removed,  was  anything  better  or  fitter  put 
in  its  place  ? 

Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A.,  said  that  he  was  glad 
to  have  the  last  word,  as  it  enabled  him  to  set 
right  a mistake  Mr.  Stevenson  had  made  in 


regard  to  his  (Mr.  White’s)  ha-ving  stated  that  the 
architects  of  the  present  day  were  not  to  leave 
their  mark  on  their  buildings.  He  had  been 
speaking  of  the  village  carpenters,  and  said 
that  their  enormities  might  not  be  displaced 
lest  ours  wore  set  up  in  their  stead,  which  was 
a totally  different  light  to  look  at  it  in.  It  had 
been  laid  down  that  restoration  was  necessary 
whore  stability  or  decency  required  it.  Well, 
who  wanted  more  ? Ono  remark  he  ■wished  to 
emphasise  "n’as  that  sufficient  distinction  had 
not  been  made  between  old  buildings  that  wore 
substantial,  and  old  buildings  which  were 
tottering  to  their  min.  As  to  the  City  churches, 
they  were  being  destroyed  by  the  authorities 
against  all  tho  protests  of  architects  and  anti- 
quaries, and  he  did  not  see  what  that  had  to 
do  -with  the  restorationists. 


OPENING  OF  THE  NEW  EAKL’S  COURT 
RAILWAY  STATION. 

The  new  station  of  tho  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Company  at  Earl’s  Court,  which  has 
been  in  course  of  erection  during  tho  last 
twelve  months,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  Friday, 
tho  Ist  inst.  The  station  has  been  built  on  the 
west  side  of  Earl’s  Court-road,  from  which  tho 
booking  - offices,  waiting-rooms,  refreshment- 
rooms,  and  other  apartments  in  the  building  are 
approached.  The  elevation  is  in  white  Suffolk 
brick,  with  a spacious  entrance  in  tho  centre, 
and  a residence  at  the  south  end  for  the  station- 
master.  The  building  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
about  25  ft.  above  the  railway  level,  and  rests 
upon  massive  wrought-iron  girders,  90  ft.  in 
length,  which  axe  thrown  across  tho  line  and 
supported  on  iron  columns  and  the  north  and 
south  walls  enclosing  tho  station  area  below. 
These  girders  are  40  tons  in  weight,  aud  are  the 
largest  which  have  hitherto  been  introduced  in 
any  of  the  District  Company’s  stations.  From 
the  area  between  the  booking-offices  and  waiting- 
rooms  two  exits  lead  to  a gallery,  from  which 
there  are  two  flights  of  double  stairs,  divided  in 
tho  centre,  frow  which  the  railway  level  and 
two  platforms  beneath  are  reached.  These 
platforms  arc  500  ft.  in  length  and  25  ft.  wide 
with  a double  line  of  rails  between  them  in  the 
centre,  and  two  other  single  lines  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  tho  station  respectively, 
the  two  last-named  lines  being  for  tho  through 
up-and-down  traffic,  via  Addison-road  and  Wil- 
lesden,  and  the  central  lines  for  tho  Hammer- 
smith and  Richmond  traffic.  The  main  outer 
walls  inclosing  the  station  area  are  of  enormous 
strength  and  solidity,  being  9 ft.  thick,  and 
composed  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  30,000 
tons  of  Portland  cement  from  the  Barham : 
Works  having  been  used  in  their  construction. 
The  Earl’s  Court  is  the  first  station  belonging  to 
tho  District  Company,  the  walls  of  which  have 
been  constructed  of  this  material.  The  inner 
face  of  the  walls,  inside  the  station,  is  divided 
into  seventeen  recessed  arches  on  either  side, 
the  arches  being  15  ft.  in  width,  and  springing 
from  piers  5 ft.  wide.  Along  the  centre  of 
each  platform  there  is  a range  of  twenty-four 
ornamental  double  lamps,  on  moulded  iron 
standards  or  posts,  about  12  ft.  in  height.  The 
station  roof,  which  is  in  truss  form,  is  300  ft. 
in  length,  and  100  ft.  in  width,  and  is  supported 
on  light  ornamental  iron  purlins  and  principals, 
the  centre  portion  being  composed  of  glass,  and 
the  sides  of  wood.  The  extreme  height  of  the 
roof,  from  tho  level  of  the  rails  to  the  apex,  is 
60  ft.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  although  no 
fewer  than  24  trains  per  hour,  or  more  than  350 
trains  daily,  pass  through  the  station,  tho  works 
have  been  carried  on  and  completed  -without  in 
the  least  disturbing  the  traffic,  and  without  the 
slightest  accident.  This  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
cautions taken  by  the  company’s  resident  engi- 
neer, Mr.  T.  S.  Speck,  by  whom  also  the  roads 
were  laid.  The  diamond  crossings  just  outside 
of  the  station  arc  of  a peculiarly  complicated 
nature,  eight  roads  meeting  at  one  point. 

The  station  and  works  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  C.E.,  the  company’s 
engineer,  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lucas  & 
Aird,  the  contractors.  The  whole  of  the 
ironwork  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  John 
Butler  & Sons,  of  Leeds,  and  the  ornamental 
lamps  on  the  platform  came  from  Messrs. 
Stevens  Jc  Sons,  of  Southwark.  The  cost  of  the 
station  is  about  30,000L 

Simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  the 
station,  other  works  of  an  important  character 
have  been  going  forward  in  the  immediate 
locality.  Tho  Midland  Company’s  new  coal 


dep6t  adjoining  the  High-street,  Kensington,  is 
approaching  completion,  and  in  order  to  arrive 
at  it  their  coal-trains  -will  have  to  pass  through 
the  Earl’s  Court  Station,  on  leaving  their  main 
line  vt't  Acton  and  Gunnersbury.  A little  to  the 
east  of  the  Earl’s  Court  Station  tho  main  lines 
of  the  District  Company  to  the  Mansion  House, 
and  to  High-street,  Kensington,  converge,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  Midland 
Company’s  coal-traias  crossing  the  main  lines, 
and  obstructing  the  great  stream  of  passenger 
traffic,  a subway  or  low  level  line,  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  has  been  con- 
structe*!,  the  dip  commencing  on  the  south  side 
of  the  District  line  a short  distance  east  of  the 
Earl's  Court  Station.  It  proceeds  by  a descend- 
ing  gradient  until  it  reaches  tho  point  where  the 
Mansion  House  and  Kensington  lines  converge, 
where  it  crosses  under  them  at  a depth  of  18  ft. 
below  the  main-line  level,  aud  thence,  by  an 
ascending  gradient,  forma  a junction  with  tho 
main  Kensington  line  a short  distance  further 
in  a north-easterly  direction.  The  subway  is 
constructed  between  concrete  walls,  6 ft.  in 
thickness,  and  in  carrying  out  the  work  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  underpin  Cromwell- 
road  and  Knaresborough-road  bridges,  by  brick- 
work 4 ft.  in  thickness  and  16  ft.  in  extent.  At 
the  point  where  the  subway  crosses  under  the 
main  line,  the  latter  has  been  reconstructed,  iron 
girders  having  been  thrown  across,  and  the  line 
relaid.  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird  have  also  executed 
these  last-named  works. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  TRADE  UNIONS 
TO  WORKING  MEN. 

Sib, — Trade  unions  are  at  present  only  in 
their  infancy,  and  necessarily  contain  much  that 
is  crude,  and  much  that  is  unsound;  but  by 
bringing  them  more  into  accordance  with  the 
natural  feelings  of  Englishmen,  and  supplying 
the  intellectual  requirements  of  workmen,  the 
crudeness  will  be  removed,  and  the  unsoundness 
expunged.  Granted  that  the  influences  of  trade 
unions  at  the  present  time  are  not  exerted  for 
the  national  good,  these  unions  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  rendered  mighty  instruments  for  im- 
proving the  workman  intellectually,  and  for  in- 
citing  him  to  industry  and  perseverance,  as  I 
hope  to  bo  enabled  to  prove  on  another  occasion. 

I fancy  that  an  error  lies  at  the  very  roots  of 
trade  unions, — the  error  [of  supposing  that  high 
wages  are  to  be  obtained  through  the  agency  of 
strikes,  rather  than  by  close,  hard  study,  and 
superior  ability.  A man  in  other  walks  in  life, 
when  ho  has  resolved  to  emerge  from  obscurity, 
and  take  a place  in  a higher  sphere,  sets  to  work 
to  cultivate  his  mind,  train  his  faculties,  and 
slowly  climb  tho  ladder  of  fame  ; and  if,  as  is 
most  probable,  hundreds  of  other  persons  are 
emulous  of  doing  tho  same,  it  is  only  by  honour- 
able rivalry,  concentrated  thought,  and  un- 
wearied labour,  that  tho  coveted  distinction  can 
be  gained.  Fortune  favours  the  brave.  He 
who  deprives  himself  of  what  the  world  falsely 
calls  pleasure,  and  plodding  steadily  onwards, 
patiently  and  hopefuUy  executes  his  self-im- 
posed tasks,  will  rise — must  rise;  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  him 
do-wn.  Tho  ambitious  lads,  the  striving  work- 
men, the  hard-worked  lawyers,  and  glory-seek- 
ing statesmen,  should  aU  pursue  the  objects  of 
their  ambition  in  the  same  way, — by  labouring 
patiently  ; not  by  banding  themselves  together 
in  their  respective  trades  or  professions,  and 
endeavouring  to  coerce  society  into  conferring 
upon  them  the  coveted  distinctions.  Employers 
are  very  chary  of  taking  a contract ; for,  sure 
as  ever  they  do,  and  get  well  into  it,  the  various 
trades  will  agitate  for  an  increase  of  wages. 
This  tends  to  check  all  the  great  industries  of 
the  country,  and  place  it  in  a disadvantage^  in 
its  competition  with  other  nations  ; and  entails, 
at  times,  a great  amount  of  distress,  which  the  ad- 
ditional  -wage,  when  won,  willnofc  wholly  remove 
for  many  a day,  and  which,  if  these  demands  are 
successfully  resisted  by  employers,  -will  hang  like 
a funeral  pall  upon  the  homes  of  thousands.  If 
trade  has  for  a long  time  been  very  brisk,  and 
employers  have  been  making  fortunes  on  a large 
scale,  I see  no  objection  to  the  workman  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  a share  of  the  general 
prosperity,  but  I cannot  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  workman  employed  to  do  a certain 
class  of  work,  and  paid  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  trade,  can  demand  to  participate  in  the 
profits  realised  by  his  employer.  The  -workman 
does  the  work  allotted  to  him,  and  is  paid  for  it. 

, It  is  a simple  matter  of  exchange.  The  result 
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of  his  labour  is  converted  iuto  money  by  tho 
tact,  skill,  and  experience  of  the  employer.  The 
latter  has  to  run  all  the  risk,  to  undergo  all  the 
anxiety,  to  provide  money  to  pay  his  workmen, 
to  procure  the  work  to  keep  the  business  going, 
and  to  bear  all  the  losses.  True,  he  is  dependent 
upon  tho  labour  of  workmen  for  the  obtaining  of 
the  material  to  be  converted  into  money,  but 
his  capital  can  always  procure  labour.  He  is, 
therefore,  to  a very  great  extent  independent  of 
the  workman.  Were  he  to  close  his  works,  much 
distress  would  prevail  in  consequence,  and  tho 
workman,  thus  thrown  out  of  employment, 
would  have, — perhaps  at  great  loss  and  incon- 
venience,— to  go  whither  work  was  to  be 
obtained.  If,  when  trade  is  v«ry  brisk,  and 
employers  aro  rearing  colossal  fortunes,  these 
employers  act  ungenerously  towards  their  work- 
mon,  the  only  way  in  which  tho  latter  can 
effectually  enforce  their  claims  is  by  uniting'and 
making  a general  stand.  Take,  for  instance, 
farm-labourera.  Every  impartial  person  will 
readily  admit  that  they  have  been  sadly  under- 
paid j yet  a singlo  farm-labourer  could  not 
demand  from  his  employer  a higher  wage  than 
ho  bad  previously  received,  with  any  probability 
of  obtaining  it,  whereas  by  uniting  with  others 
of  the  same  class,  having  tho  same  object  in 
view,  ho  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  I desire  to 
see  tho  antagonism  now  existing  between  class 
and  class  wholly  removed,  and  the  employer  and 
the  employed  regarding  each  other  with  frank- 
ness  and  confidence,  settling  their  differences, 
as  they  arise,  by  some  authoritative  and  estab- 
lished mode,' — such  as  arbitration, — doing  away 
with  those  appeals  to  passion  and  sentiment 
which  only  embitter  a struggle,  and  estrange 
the  opposing  parties,  without  producing  any 
beneficial  results,  but  which  leave  rankling 
feelings  of  dislike  and  mistrust,  and  afford 
never-failing  themes  for  tho  exercise  of  tho  fiery 
eloquence  of  tho  professional  agitator.  Some 
say  that  trade  unions  aro  opposed  to  strikes. 
In  theory  they  may  be  ; but  it  is  indisputable 
that,  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  arising  with 
employers,  men  invariably  look  to  their  societies 
for  assistance,  and  seldom  look  in  vain,  no 
matter  how  senseless  the  dispute  or  how  un- 
worthy of  support.  For  what  is  this  moral  and 
financial  support  usually  given  ? To  enable 
workmen  to  obtain  increased  wages,  and  to 
lessen  the  hours  of  labour.  This  cannot  fail  to 
operate  prejudicially  upon  the  great  body  of 
workmen.  The  natural  order  of  things  is  over- 
thrown. Instead  of  having  to  give  nights  to 
study  and  days  to  labour  in  order  to  obtain  a 
greater  wage  or  a better  position,  the  thing  now 
appears  to  be  effected  by  joining  a society,  con- 
forming  slavishly  to  its  rules,  and  demanding 
moro  money  and  less  work.  But  where  is  all 
this  to  stop  ? Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  ? 
What  is  to  bo  tho  limit  of  the  inflation  of  wages  ? 
Will  trade  unions  press  their  demands  till 
foreigners  have  driven  us  out  of  the  market,  and 
declining  industries  lead  to  swift  rising  discon- 
tent and  great  social  disasters  ? 

*'  III  fares  the  land  to  haBt’ning  ills  a prey. 

Where  weallh  accumulates  and  men  decay.’* 

Then,  again,  tho  arbitrariness  of  trade  unions 
is  intolerable.  The  Czar  of  all  the  Russias, 
with  his  absolute  power,  is  scarcely  more  de- 
spotic than  the  trade-union  leaders.  It  is  un- 
fortunately  a fact  that  demagagues  and  pro- 
fessional agitators,  whilst  claiming  freedom  of 
thought  and  liberty  of  action  for  themselves, 
deny  those  inestimable  privileges  to  their 
disciples.  Individual  thought  and  action  aro 
Bupprossod  ; and  there  must  bo  no  dissent  from 
their  decrees.  Why  should  a man  surrender 
hia  own  opinions  to,  and  place  himself  wholly 
in  tho  hands  of,  a few  men  who  make  a living 
out  of  trade  disputes,  and  do  their  host  to  pro- 
mote disputes  ? Why  should  a man  be  pre- 
vented  from  gaining  an  honest  livelihood  becanse 
he  refasoB  to  band  himself  with  a body  of  men 
whose  conduct  and  views  do  not  meet  with  his 
approval  ? Why  should  he  be  hunted  out,  and 
have  his  life  made  a burden  to  him  ? Cannot 
a man — in  this  land,  too,  of  all  others — do  as 
he  likes,  work  when  he  likes,  and  as  long  as 
he  like#  ? If  he  is  to  be  a serf,  away  with  all 
the  rant  of  liberty  of  which  we  hear  so  much  : 
it  is  at  once  a matter  of  living  hy  rule. 

_ To  remedy  this,  Messrs.  Schofield  &.  Co.,  some 
time  ago,  proposed  to  employers  in  the  build- 
ing trades  the  formation  of  what  they  termed 
a Freemen’s  union;  the  one,  great,  funda- 
mental rule  laid  down  by  them  being  that 
“ every  workman  should  be  allowed  to  work 
how,  when,  and  as  long  as  he  liked.”  Now,  to 


my  plain,  unsophisticated  mind,  this  rule  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  proclaims  for  every 
man  that  inexpressible  blessing,  liberty  of 
action. 

“ Detarmined,  hold 

Tour  iodoueDdcDce ; for,  that  ooce  destroy'd, 

Unfoundea,  Freedom  is  a moroiog  dream, 

That  flits  acri&l  from  the  spreadiog  eye." 

Here,  too,  is  room  for  advancement.  The  wings 
of  Genius  are  not  clipped.  The  man  of  energy 
may  strike  out  boldly,  and  surpass  those  who 
will  not  be  equally  energetic.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  real  eminence  ; bat  from  tho  summit  of 
the  distant  object  towards  which  the  ardent  man 
is  toiling,  tho  voice  of  Wisdom  sounds  sweetly 
and  clearly, — “ Those  that  seek  me  early  shall 
find  me.”  Those  desirous  of  striving  for  better 
positions,  and  those  who  prize  their  freedom, 
can  conscientiously  acquiesce  in  this  regulation : 
non-society  men  would  especially  feel  at  home 
in  such  a union ; and  from  the  mere  fact  of 
workmen  being  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
employers,  a removal  of  a certain  amount  of 
prejudice  on  both  sides  woiild  inevitably  follow. 
It  is  not  easy  to  start  an  association  of  this  kind. 
The  promoters  have  to  contend  with  undor- 

currenis  of  great  force 

This  is  a splendid  field  for  tho  exorcise  of 
beaevolent  motives.  Educate  the  men,  and 
draw  closer  the  bonds  between  them  and  their 
employers.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  tho  dis- 
turbing influences  of  striking  unions,  the  working 
classes  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  a state  of 
commotion  ; and  the  prospect  of  a lasting  calm 
appears  to  be  remote.  Tho  storm  that  has  boen, 
and  is  raging,  resembles  that  storm  which 
agitates  the  depths  of  tho  ocean,  and  arouses 
old  Neptune ; for  even  the  quiet,  unobtrusive 
workman  is  forced  to  take  some  part  in  the 
struggle.  Would  that  the  voice  Divine  might 
again  be  heard  above  the  raging  of  the  elements, 
uttering  those  memorable  words,  ‘‘  Peace,  be 
still ! ” Trade  unions  have  their  roots  deeply 
embedded  in  the  land.  In  some  respects  they 
have  been  of  real  service  to  the  workmen,  and 
were  they  but  brought  more  into  accordance 
with  those  grand  old  institutions,  the  trade 
guilds  of  au  age  gone  by,  and  made  good  edu- 
cational mediums  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
present  age,  I would  gladly  see  their  branches 
spread  on  every  side.  Let  them  allow  to  every 
man  tho  birthright  he  claims  as  an  Englishman, 
— liberty  of  action ; let  thorn  place  sound  in- 
straction  within  the  reach  of  every  man ; let 
them  offer  to  every  man  inducements  to  increase 
his  knowledge,  and  excel  in  workmanship ; let 
them  endeavour  to  promote  a cordial  uuder- 
standing  ^between  tho  employer  and  (tho  em- 
ployed, and  remove  those  restrictions  which  are 
detrimental  to  their  dignity;  then  they  will 
fulfil  every  purpose,  and  adapt  themselves  to 
every  requirement,  and  freemen’s  unions,  as 
mooted,  will  be  uncalled  for. 

Thomas  Bales. 


TRADE  MATTERS. 

Sir, — ^Your  correspondent,  “ H.  H.,”  asserts 
that  he  cannot  think  of  a single  union  man  that 
has  risen.  I give  him  three  names, — Joseph 
Taylor  (Pimlico),  Robert  Neale  (Manchester), 
John  Bastow  (Bristol),  out  of  scores. 

I am  in  favour  of  employers  accepting  unions 
as  inevitable,  and  I expect  to  see  the  time  when 
sub-contracts  for  labour  on  large  buildings  will 
be  lot  to  the  union-,  and  not  to  individual  men, 
and  the  loss  or  profit  sliarecl  by  the  members. 
Depend  on  it,  wages  would  not  be  uniform  then, 
nor  would  every  man  that  could  pay  his  ontrance- 
feo  be  admitted  a member. 

I should  like  to  see  the  pay-day  done  away 
with,  and  men  paid  on  different  days  of  the 
week  ; tlie  payment  of  all  men  on  one  day  is  a 
cause  of  drinking  and  improvidence. 

Mr.  Brassey’s  paper  is  a valuable  one,  but  it 
simply  consists  of  statistics.  The  trade  unionist 
looks  at  the  social  aspect.  The  question  ho 
asks  is  this, — “Why  does  piece-work  always 
lower  and  degrade  the  worker,  and  the  quality 
of  tho'work  executed  ? ” Ho  points  to  the  hatter, 
the  shoomakei',  the  tailor,  the  cheap  furni- 
ture makers,  and  numerous  other  trades,  that 
piece-work  and  excessive  labour  have  reduced 
to  starvation  prices,  and  lowered  the  position  of 
the  workman  and  tho  quality  of  the  work.  I 
cannot  see,  with  such  an  example  before  them, 
that  we  can  expect  workmen  to  adopt  piece- ' 
work,  except  in  very  simple  oiierations. 

Tho  diminution  in  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  a day  is  a very  serious  matter.  In  my  own 


experience  it  is  one-half  what  it  used  to  be  ; in 
fact,  it  is  become  so  serious  tliat  all  calculations 
as  to  coat  of  labour  are  worthless,  as  the  cost  is 
just  what  the  workmen  choose  to  make  it ; but 
I do  not  think  this  is  confined  to  the  building 
trade  or  workmen.  How  many  clerks  and 
draughtsmen  are  there  that  Avrite,  figure,  and 
draw  all  tho  office-hours  ? And  this,  I think, 
tho  cause  of  tho  present  state  of  trade. 

Tho  construction  of  railways  and  their  mainte- 
nance, telegraphs,  and  the  growth  of  the  staple 
industries  of  the  country,  have  caused  a demand 
for  skilled  and  intelligent  labour.  Several 
causes  have  combined  to  reduce  the  supply : — 

1st.  The  abolitiou  of  the  apprentice  system. 

2nd.  Emigration.  Tliis  takes  the  workman 
away  during  his  productive  years,  aud  saddles 
the  country  with  hia  cost  in  helpless  infancy, 
and  often  retxirus  him  to  the  old  country  to 
maintain  in  old  ago. 

3rd.  The  false  and  foolish  gentility  that  sends 
all  the  boys  for  clerhs,  and  would  rather  see 
them  starving,  driving  a pen,  than  independent, 
driving  a nail. 

All  can  do  something  to  alter  this.  Estate 
owners  should  insist  that  their  tenants  take 
apprentices  where  they  practise  trades.  The 
various  chax'ity  trustees,  where  apprentice-fees 
are  given,  should  see  there  is  a real  and  not  a 
sham  apprenticeship.  Youths  should  he  en- 
couraged to  learn  trades.  Twenty  years  ago 
tho  building  workmen  wero  recruited  from  a 
much  higher  class  than  at  present. 

The  building  trade  is  feeling  the  depression  in 
trade,  and  the  masons  would  do  well  to  close  tho 
strike  at  once,  and  if  any  employers  paying  lOd. 
choose  to  reduce  to  the  9d.  accept  it  gracefully : 
it  would  only  strengthen  their  position.  Tho 
other  brandies  I hope  will  be  wanaed  by 
tho  masons’  failure,  and  not  begin  a hopeless 
struggle. 

I know  your  readers  will  acquit  me  of  any 
interested  motives  wheu  I say  I belong  to  a 
branch  of  the  building  trade  in  which  there  has 
been  no  advance  of  wages  on  an  average  for  the 
last  forty  years.  Clerk  of  Works. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
WATER  BILLS 
AND  THE  LOCAL  VESTRIES. 

The  two  Bills  promoted  by  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  purchasing  the  water  com- 
panics,  and  also  for  constructing  new  woi’ks 
with  tho  view  of  obtaining  an  additional  supply, 
have  formed  tho  subject  for  animated  discus- 
eions  at  tho  meetings  of  tho  several  local 
Vestries  and  district  Boards  of  Works  during 
the  past  week  or  two,  during  which  it  has  been 
elicited  that  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
views,  with  respect  to  the  two  projects,  several 
of  these  bodies  being  warmly  in  favour  of  tho 
Purchase  Bill,  and  others  adverse  to  it ; whilst 
, the  proposed  New  Works  Bill  appears  to  meet 
with  the  almost  universal  opposition  of  tho 
various  district  authorities  with  in  the  metropolis. 

Amongst  the  Vestries  and  Boards  of  Works 
which  have  just  expressed  their  opinions  and 
determination  upon  the  two  measures  the  follow- 
ing may  bo  enumerated: — Tho  Strand  Board  of 
Works  have  pronounced  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Purchase  Bill,  but  have  an  equally  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  Bill  for  providing  a new  supply ; and 
the  Bermondsey  Vestry  have  adopted  a precisely 

similar  resolution. Tho  St.  Paucras  Vestry 

appear  adverse  to  both  Bills,  and  have  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  promoting  a conference 
of  tho  several  vestries  on  tho  subject,  when  a 
considerable  number  of  these  bodies  wero  repre- 
sented at  the  conference,  held  at  tho  St.  Pancras 

vestry-hall  on  Friday  week. Tho  general 

' purposes  committee  of  the  Islington  Vestry, 
whilst  stating  that  they  do  not  think  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  had  sufficiently  consulted 
the  Vostries  before  deciding  on  the  purchase  of 
the  present  companies,  do  not  recommend  that 
the  Bill  bo  opposed  ; but  that  tho  Bill  seeking 
powers  to  sink  now  wells  and  provide  a double 
supply,  ought  to  be  resolutely  opposed,  as  alto- 
gether unnecessary. The  Mile-end  Vestry 

likewise  support  the  purchaso  Bill,  but  have 
agreed  to  petition  against  the  new  works  and 

double  supply  Bill. At  the  last  meeting  of 

tho  Rotherhithe  Vestry  both  Bills  were  warmly 
supported,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the 
vestry,  and  during  tho  discussion  it  was  stated 
that  the  constant  supply,  liydrants  intho  streets, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the 
water,  which  had  boen  recommended  by  select 
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committee  after  select  committee,  and  by 
commission  after  commission,  could  not  be 
effected  until  the  water-supply  was  placed 
under  municipal  authority.  Mr.  Tolhurst,  ono 
of  the  members,  stated  that  if  the  in- 
terests of  the  various  water  companies  had 
been  purchased  in  1851,  the  price  would 
not  have  exceeded  6,000,000i.,  whereas  had  it 
been  effected  in  1865,  the  purchase-money 
would  have  been  12,000, OOOi. ; and  that,  as  a 
rise  was  constantly  taking  place  in  the  value  of 
the  several  companies,  the  longer  the  purchase 
of  the  works  of  the  different  comjjanies  was 
delayed,  so  much  the  more  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  them.  The  saving  to  the  metropolis  by 
having  the  works  iu  the  hands  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  would  not  be  less  than  130,0001.  a 

year. The  Shoreditch  Vestry  support  the 

Purchase  Bill,  but  for  the  present  decline  to 
express  an  opinion  as  regards  the  New  Works 

Bill. St.  Geoige’s-in-the-East  Vestry  are  in 

favour  of  the  Purchase  Bill,  but  will  assist  in 
the  opposition  to  the  New  Works  Bill,  being  of 
opinion  that  when  the  Metropolitan  Board  have 
acquired  possession  of  the  existing  works,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  improve  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  a second  supply  will  not  be  required. 

■ The  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  Vestry 

intend  to  offer  resistance  to  both  Bills,  and  have 
agreed  to  oppose  them  on  the  double  gi'ounds 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  ought  not  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  water-supply  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  also  on  the  further  ground  that  the 
Board  is  not  able  efficiently  to  carry  out  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  work  which  it  has  at  present 
in  hand. The  Lewisham  Board  warmly  sup- 

port the  Purchase  Bill,  but  oppose  the  New 
Works  Bill,  stating  that  they  can  see  no  suffi- 
cient cause  for  expending  such  a vast  sum  of 
money  in  order  to  carry  out  Messrs.  Brarawell  & 

Easton’s  high-pressure  supply. The  liolborn 

District  Board  approve  the  Purchase  Bill,  but 
dissent  from  the  New  Works  Bill.  At  the  meet- 
ing when  the  first-named  Bill  was  sanctioned, 
Mr.  Jairis,  however,  remarked  that  he  dreaded 
the  cost  to  which  the  ratepayers  would  be  put 

by  the  purchase  of  the  present  companies. 

The  St.  Olave’s  District  Board  support  both 
Bills,  several  members  giving  their  support  to 
the  whole  scheme,  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  present 
supply.  Mr.  Sewell,  however,  opposed  the  New 
Supply  Bill,  stating  that  the  6,000,0001.  which 
it  was  proposed  to  expend  upon  it  would  be 
entirely  thrown  away. 

Several  other  vestries  some  time  ago  ox- 
pressed  their  views  upon  the  two  Bills,  some 
of  which  are  favourable,  and  others  adverse. 


NEW  MALTING  AT  BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

The  malting  recently  erected  in  New-stroet, 
by  Mes-srs.  Bindley  & Co.,  brewers,  has  now  been 
finished  by  fixing  the  machinery  for  moving  the 
malt  and  barley,  and  forms  a very  compact 
building. 

It  is  of  a substantial  cbaracter  throughout, 
with  hollow  outside  walls,  and  Dennett’s  concrete 
arches,  for  equalising  the  temperature  upon  the 
wthcring-floors. 

The  bottom  floor,  forming  a basement, *is  used 
as  an  ale-store  for  the  adjoining  brewery  (this 
being  separated  from  the  m.alting  only  by  a 
private  road,  19  ft.  wide),  and  the  casks  are 
lowered  and  raised  by  a direct-acting  hydraulic 
lift,  worked  from  the  brewery  tank. 

The  three  floors  above  this  are  used  as  vrithcr- 
ing-fioors,  onc-thii-d  of  the  quantity  of  barley 
wetted  being  worked  forward  along  each  floor 
simultaneously,  to  the  kiln,  which  forms  the 
end  of  the  building  opposite  to  the  cistern.  The 
cistern  is  placed  upon  the  ground-floor,  and 
upon  each  of  the  floors  above  this  are  barley 
gamers  of  considerable  size,  which  empty  by 
means  of  shoots  on  to  aself-acting  Boby  machine 
in  the  cistern. 

The  floor  above  the  top  withering-floor  is 
fitted  with  ten  malt-bins,  each  capable  of  bolding 
about  140  quarters,  and  with  large  storage-room 
for  hops  in  addition.  The  malt  is  sent  from  this 
floor  do^ra  a shoot  into  the  hopper  of  the  malt- 
mill  placed  in  the  brewery,  thus  avoiding  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  final  handling  of  the 
malt. 

A narrow  floor  above  the  malt-bins,  forming 
the  upper  part  of  the  roof,  is  used  as  a screen- 
ing floor,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  machinery  is  placed.  The  motive  power  is 
supplied  by  a six-horse  power  vertical  high- 
pressui-e  steam-engine,  bolted  to  the  wall  be- 


tween the  malt-bin  floor  and  the  kiln,  the  steam 
being  taken  from  the  brewery  boiler ; and  this 
engine  by  a belt  drives  a main  shaft  running 
along  under  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  This  shaft 
by  level  friction-gear  drives  an  endless  chain  for 
raising  tbo  barley  from  wagons  outside,  and  by 
two  sets  of  plain  friction-gear  raises  the  wetted 
barley  from  tho  couch  to  the  two  upper  witlier- 
ing-fioora,  and,  after  withering,  from  all  the 
floors  on  to  the  kiln.  The  novelty  in  tho 
macliinerj',  however,  consists  in  tho  arrangement 
for  moving  the  dried  malt  from  tho  [kiln-floor. 
This  is  done  by  a worm  which  runs  tho  whole 
length  of  the  building,  and  is  continued  by  an 
inclined  worm  (one  end  of  which  is  hinged  and 
the  other  end  of  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered) 
to  tho  centre  of  the  kiln,  where  it  is  terminated 
by  a hopper.  Upon  the  floor  over  the  malt-bins 
is  a large  circular  screen  driven  by  an  endless 
rope,  this  screen  being  so  arranged  that  it  can 
bo  moved  over  all  the  malt-bins  without  dis- 
connecting tho  rope,  openings  in  the  worm-box 
being  arranged  to  suit  tho  varying  positions  of 
the  screen.  In  working  the  machinery,  the 
outer  end  of  the  movable  w’orm-box  is  lowered 
to  a convenient  height  above  the  kiln-floor,  and 
the  malt  is  fed  into  tho  hopper  by  one  man, 
who  is  relieved  at  intervals.  It  is  carried  up 
this  inclined  worm-box,  having  a slope  of  about 
1 in  3,  and  falls  into  tho  long  straight  worm,  by 
which  it  is  carried  to  the  required  point,  where 
it  falls  into  the  hopper  of  the  circular  screen, 
and  thence,  when  screened,  into  the  bin ; the 
whole  of  the  work  of  throwing  from  kiln,  screen- 
ing,  and  filling  into  bins,  being  performed  at  the 
rate  of  forty-five  quarters  per  hour  in  one 
operation. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  tho  work  has  been 
carried  out  in  a satisfactory  manner  by  the  diffe- 
rent couti-actors,  these  being, — for  the  building 
Messrs.  Bowler  & Beck,  of  Bnrton-on-Trent ; 
for  tho  building  ironwork,  Messrs.  W.  S.  Hall  & 
Co.,  of  Nuneaton;  and  for  the  machinery, 
Messrs.  Gimson  & Co.,  of  Leicester ; the  whole 
having  been  designed  by,  and  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of,  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard,  C.E.,  of 
Leicester. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  BRIDGES  IN 
FRANCE. 

We  learn  from  statistics  recently  collected 
that  France  possesses  at  present  1,982  large 
bridges  of  more  or  less  importance,  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  which  is  between  sixty- three  and 
sixty-four  English  miles,  and  which  have  been 
erected  at  acostof  11,420,0001.  Of  that  number, 
861  bridges  were  in  existence  at  tho  beginning 
of  this  century,  sixty-four  were  erected  under 
the  First  Empire,  180' under  the  Restoration,  580 
during  the  reign  of  Lonis-Philippe,  while  297 
have  been  constructed  since  1818. 

The  eleven  most  important  bridges,  erected 
at  a total  expense  of  1,86-1,3201.,  are  tho  follow- 
ing:— 

„ ..  leucrth.  Cost. 

Endgfs, 

Bordesnx  l.GU  274,000 

Cu'zte,  over  tbo  Dordogne  l,76d  83.000 

Saint-Esprit  2,421  ISO.OiX) 

Tonlouie,  over  the  Garonne — 108,000 

Libourne,  over  tbe  Dordogne  — 18S,4''0 

Tears,  over  the  Loire 1,-121  169,005 

Pont  de  la  Guillotiere,  Lyons  86:)  100,000 

Pont-Neuf,  Pans /S8  160,000 

Pont  d'lcna,  Paris  — 245,400 

Rosnoe /'62  259,630 

Brest — 112, <00 

Of  the  mauy  bridges  of  Paris,  only  two  are 
mentioned  in  the  above  table.  Some  idea  of  the 
value  represented  by  the  i*emainder,  and  their 
cost  of  preservation,  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  few  years  783,6101.  have 
been  expended  in  building  and  repairing  them. 


EDINBURGH. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Totvn  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh on  the  5th  instant,  a letter  from  Dr.  Wm. 
Chambers  in  regard  to  the  proposed  re- 
storation of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  along  with  a 
plan  and  a report  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hay,  architect, 
were  considered.  The  aim  of  the  committee  is 
purely  national  and  artistic.  They  desire  to 
restore  to  Edinburgh  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
its  integrity  a very  noble  and  interesting  work 
of  art,  intimately  associated  with  many  events 
in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  which  circum- 
stances have  for  several  ceutoines  shrouded  from 
observation. 

It  is  difficult  in  any  work  of  this  kind  to  form 
a very  correct  estimate  of  the  cost,  bat  it  may 
be  assumed  from  the  experience  gained  in  the 


recent  restorations  of  the  choir  that  tho  value 
of  the  old  materials  would  defray  tho  cost  of 
removing  the  seating,  galleries,  stone  stairs,  Ac. } 
and  that  a sum  of  no  less  than  1,5001.  would  be 
required  for  tho  intended  restorations,  exclu- 
sive of  what  might  be  expended  on  tho  stalls 
proposed  for  the  Order  of  tho  Thistle.  ^ 

A new  place  of  worship  for  the  Freo  Tron 
congregation,  which  has  been  erected  in  Cham- 
bers-street,  Edinburgh,  was  opened  on  the  6th 
inst.  by  tbe  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  London.  Tho 
church,  which  is  in  tho  Lombardic  style  of 
architecture,  has  cost  over  6,5001.  Mr.  R. 
Thornton  Shiells  is  the  architect. 


MESSRS.  CROSSE  & BLACKWELL’S 
'NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  CROWN-STREET. 

A \'ERY  extensive  new  manufactory  is  at  pre- 
sent iu  course  of  erection  for  Messrs.  Crosse  & 
Blackwell,  iu  Crown-street,  New  Oxford-street, 
nearly  opposite  Tottenham  - court  • road.  The 
building  covers  a ground  area  of  nearly  6,000 
superficial  feet,  and  is  unusually  lofty,  being 
carried  to  a height  of  76  ft.  It  has  two  promi- 
nent frontages,  tho  Crown-street  elevation  being 
80  ft.  long,  -nuth  another  elevation  of  similar 
character  iu  Sutton-atreot,  running  from  east  to 
west,  to  the  extent  of  90  ft.  in  length.  Tho 
building  contains  five  floors  and  a deep  basement, 
each  floor  containing  a range  of  largo  double 
nmllion  windows,  with  irou  columns  and  sashes. 
The  fourth-floor  windows  arc  arched  in  Portland 
stone,  which  is  freely  introduced  on  tho  entire 
face  of  tho  elevation,  the  whole  of  the  window 
dressings,  ornamental  bands,  and  cornices  being 
of  this  material,  whilst  the  main  body  of  the 
frontages  are  in  rod  brick,  with  panels  in  Pother’s 
brick  under  tho  windows  of  each  floor.  Piers 
in  red  brick,  2 ft.  in  width,  and  projecting  con- 
eiderably  beyond  the  main  face  of  the  elevation, 
aro  carried  np  from  the  ground-line,  between 
each  floor  window,  to  the  main  cornice,  up  to 
which  point  tho  building  is  58  ft.  in  height. 
The  fifth  floor  is  in  tho  high-pitched  roof,  and 
this  is  surmounted  by  lancet  lights  carried  over 
the  entire  area.  At  tho  north-east  angle  of  the 
building  there  is  a tower,  surmounted  by  a 
spire,  the  entire  height  of  which  is  91  ft.  The 
tower,  the  elevation  of  which  is  faced  with 
Portland,  stone,  contains  a range  of  four 
Gothic  windows,  having  stone  heads  and  mul- 
lions,  with  red  brick  arches  and  stone  keys,  the 
frontages  of  tho  tower  being  still  further  orna- 
mented with  yellow  brick  iu  diamond  pattern. 
The  spire  is  slated  iu  blue  and  purple,  with 
green  bands.  luternally,  tho  building  is  very 
strongly  constructed.  Each  floor  is  supported 
on  strong  iron  columns  and  iron  flitch  girders, 
tbe  floor  joists  being  11  in.  by  3 in.  iu  thickness, 
and  the  floor-boarda  2 in.  thick,  strengthened 
with  hoop-iron  tongues.  The  ground-floor  is 
arched  over  iu  brickwork,  and  made  entirely 
fireproof. 

Mr.  Roumieu  is  the  architect ; Messrs.  Macey 
& Son  aro  the  contractors ; and  Mr.  Bailey 
superintended  the  erection  of  tbe  building  as 
clerk  of  tho  works.  The  estimated  cost  of  tho 
works  is  15,0001. 

It  may  bo  stated  that  tho  building  is  intended 
exclusively  for  carrying  on  tbo  manufactui’ing 
department  of  Messrs.  Crosse  & Blackwell’s 
business.  


LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  January  Slst, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor,  tho  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  distributing  the  medals  and  prizes 
obtained  by  the  students.  These  included  throe 
gold  medals,  four  silver,  two  bronze,  and  nine 
prizes  in  the  National  competition,  in  addition 
to  twenty-five  third-grade  prizes  and  twenty 
second-grade  prizes.  The  gold  medals  are  for 
painting  from  nature  in  oil  (F.  Bramley)  and 
water-colour  (F.  Harris),  and  for  painting  tbe 
human  figure  from  life  in  oil  (F.  Bramley); 
three  of  the  silver  medals  were  for  tho  same 
stages,  tho  fourth  being  for  machine-drawing. 
Those  connected  with  the  school  claim  that  for 
several  years  this  school  has  taken  the  highest 
and  largest  number  of  awards  in  the  national 
competition  for  the  above  stages,  and  that  this 
year  the  awards  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  tho 
schools  of  art. 

For  painting  the  figure  from  life  only  three 
awards  were  made  to  all  the  schools  of  art,  viz., 
one  gold,  one  silver,  and  one  bronze, — the  gold 
and  bronze  falling  to  Lincoln  ; and  out  of  a total 
of  nine  awards  to  machine-drawing,  six  fell  to 
Lincoln. 
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Mr.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  who  baa  been  master 
from  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1863,  waa 
recently  appointed  head-master  of  the  Birming- 
ham School  of  Art}  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Webster,  of 
South  Kensington,  is  his  successor  at  Lincoln. 


MR.  NORMAN  SHAW’S  OPEN  SOIL-PIPE- 

Sir, — So  much  has  already  been  written  sinco 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  essay  on 
the  open  soil-pipe  that  my  remarks  would  per- 
haps be  uninteresting  if  1 were  not  in  a position 
to  give  the  results  of  a few  simple  experiments 
I made  with  Mr.  Shaw  at  his  own  house. 

Before  describing  them,  however,  I cannot 
help  remarking  that  some  correspondents  on  the 
subject  have  wandered  considerably  from  the 
point,  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  dilate  upon 
systems  of  ventilating  sewers.  The  question 
to  be  dealt  with  only  relates  to  the  means  of 
ventilating  the  soil-pipe,  and  connecting  the 
house-drain  with  the  present  sowers,  imperfectly 
ventilated,  I admit,  but  nevertheless  beyond  the 
control  of  the  architect  or  house-builder. 

Mr.  Normau  Shaw  describes  a plan  he  adopted, 
he  believed,  with  complete  success,  and  without 
any  pretension  of  having  discovered  an  “only 
safe  method  ” or  a system  capable  of  universal 
application,  invited  free  criticism  on  his  plan  and 
suggestions  for  improvement.  He  is  only  dog- 
matic once,  and  that  is  where,  in  reference  to 
his  system,  he  says,  “And  as  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  sewer  gas  to  enter  a house 
where  it  is  used,  it  follows  that  the  occupants 
arc  free  from  all  danger  from  this  source.” 

The  chief  novelty  in  the  plan  advocated  is  the 
disconnexion  of  the  pipe  at  the  nearest  or  most 
convenient  point  below  the  closets.  The  main 
question  is,  Whether  it  is  better  that  the  efflu- 
vium caused  by  the  fouling  of  the  pipe  or  the 
sewer  gas  that  may  pass  the  syphon  trap  should 
be  discharged  at  such  point  of  disconnexion  or 
above  the  roof  of  the  house  ? 

It  is  somewhat  beyond  the  province  of  the 
architect  or  engineer  to  determine  how  much  or 
how  little  sewer-gas  or  offensive  effluvium  may 
be  injui-ious  to  health.  What  he  has  to  do  is 
to  devise  the  simplest  and  most  perfect  means 
for  reducing  the  danger  to  a minimum.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  plan  advocated  by 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  does  not  accomplish  this 
object. 

The  illustration  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  pamphlet 
shows  his  system  as  applied  to  his  own  house, 
which  is  situated  on  a hill,  at  a considerable 
distance  from  any  other  dwelling,  and  is  drained 
into  the  public  sewer  in  the  road,  from  which  it 
is  distant  some  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  In  tho  centre  of 
the  road,  a few  feet  higher  up  the  hill,  is  one  of 
tho  ventilators  of  this  sewer,  so  that  the  pressure 
I of  gas  upon  Ms  syphon  would  probably  at  no 
, time  bo  great. 

We  first  went  into  the  upper  water-closets, 

I and  thei-e,  even  when  the  handle  was  raised  and 
I the  water  had  ceased  to  run,  I could  not  detect 
any  smell.  I then  let  down  the  handle,  thus 
closing  tho  valve,  but  leaving  no  water  in  the 
basin,  removed  the  grating  at  the  foot  of  tho 
soil-pipe,  and  burnt  some  ozone  paper,  holding  it 
a few  inches  up  the  pipe  ; in  a few  seconds  the 
smoke  issued  from  the  head  of  the  soil-pipe  at 
the  junction  of  the  stack-pipe  with  tho  soil-pipe, 
then  from  the  upper  joints,  and  lastly  at  the 
head  of  the  stack -pipe.  A puff  of  wind  at  the 
moment  blew  tho  smoko  from  the  open  head 
and  the  joints  of  tho  stack-pipe  against  two  or 
three  of  the  windows,  and  upon  re-entering  tho 
I house  and  ascending  the  staircaso  I could  dis- 
1 tinctly  smell  tho  smoke.  Wo  w.iited  until  no 
I moro  smoko  issued  from  the  open  head,  and 
then  gently  raised  the  handle  in  the  closet 
• without  letting  the  water  run  : a small  quan- 
tity of  smoko  rose  into  the  basin  and 
the  smell  was  quite  stx-ong,  thus  demon- 
I stratiog  that  a certain  quantity  of  smoke  had 
I accumulated  in  tho  length  of  pipe  between 
tho  basin  and  tho  open  head.  I next  went  into 
i the  lower  closet,  which  adjoins  the  housemaid’s 
sink,  and  is  evidently  used  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  upper  one*  It  so  happened 
I that  tho  previous  visitor  had  used  tho  apparatus 
I carelessly;  there  was  a disagreeable  smell. 

Upon  opening  the  valve  wide,  a strong  offensive 
I smell  arose, — a smell  similar  to  that  from  afoul 
I container.  I thought  this  smell  might  be  got 
I rid  of  by  letting  water  down ; but,  notwith- 
I stauding  several  good  flushes,  the  smell  still 
I remained. 

j Reference  to  tho  diagram  will  show  that  the 
I arm  from  the  closet  is  considerably  shorter  than 


that  from  the  upper  one ; and  I attribute  the 
smell  to  the  foulness  of  the  pipe  caused  by 
the  more  frequent  use  of  the  closet  and  the 
flatter  bend  of  the  arm. 

The  next  experiment  was  with  a view  to 
ascertain  whether  any  sewer  gas  that  might 
escape  through  the  syphon  trap  would  come  out 
at  the  grating,  or  pass  up  tho  pipe.  For  this 
purpose  I put  some  lighted  ozone  paper  into  a 
gallipot,  and  by  means  of  a string  lowered  it 
into  the  drain-pipe,  and  replaced  the  grating. 
The  smoke  passed  up  tho  pipes  as  before,  very 
little  indeed  issuing  from  tho  grating.  During 
this  experiment  the  water  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  tho  basins,  and  the  w.c.  doors  were  closed. 
Upon  re-entering  the  house,  a strong  smell  of 
the  smoke  pervaded  the  staircase.  We  waited  as 
before,  until  no  smoke  could  he  seen  issuing  from 
the  open  head  or  joints  of  the  pipe,  and  then 
flushed  the  closets,  hut,  upon  opening  the  valve, 
we  found  that  notwithstanding  the  flush  a strong 
smell  of  smoke  proceeded  up  tho  pipe. 

If  such  results  as  I have  described  arise  in 
connexion  with  a house  standing  ns  Mr.  Shaw’s 
does,  how  much  more  would  tho  evil  be  magni- 
fied where  houses  are  closely  packed  together  ? 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  is  only  seeking  for  truth,  and 
I feel  sure  he  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
these  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the 
system  he  suggested  is  not  “ perfectly  efficient,” 
nor  that  “ it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  sewer- 
gas  to  enter  a house  where  it  is  used.” 

I have  no  hesitation  in  expre-ssing  my  own 
opinion  that  the  ventilation  of  tho  trap  and  soil- 
pipe  by  means  of  a pipe  of  adequate  size,  with 
air-tight  joints  carried  above  the  roofs  with  a 
cowl,  or,  more  properly,  an  exhaust  ventilator, 
with,  of  course,  a proper  inlet  for  air,  or  a ven- 
tilating trap  judiciously  placed  according  to 
varying  circumstances,  is  the  best  plan  that  has 
yet  been  devised  for  preventing  sewer-gas  from 
entering  houses.  Ernest  Turner. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  “ Metis,”  in  the  Builder 
of  the  9th  of  February,  raises  an  inquiry  on  a ■ 
subject  as  to  which  I have  for  some  time  con- 
templated inviting.tho  attention  of  inventors. 

An  inch  of  rainfall  on  an  acre  of  ground  is 
equal  to  100  tons  of  water. 

For  the  supply  of  an  urban  population  an 
allowance  of  50  tons  of  water  per  bead  per 
annum  is  ample. 

The  rainfall  of  England  may  bo  taken,  in 
ordinary  years,  at  an  average  of  36  in.  The 
rainfall  of  the  Thames  Valley,  in  the  dryest 
year  ever  measured,  was  IGT  in.  Thus  the 
rainfall  on  an  acre  of  roof  in  the  motroi)olis  is 
enough  to  supply  tho  wants  of  thirty- two 
inhabitants,  in  the  dryest  season. 

As  to  tho  catching  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  The  point  for 
men  of  science  to  attend  to,  is  the  instant  puri- 
fication  of  the  water  as  it  falls.  If,  for  example, 
the  water  from  a roof,  instead  of  being  collected, 
soot  and  all  impurities  together,  in  a water-butt, 
were  made  to  flow  through  a surface  of  prepared 
charcoal  or  other  good  filtering  material,  into  a 
closed  receptacle,  would  it  not  at  once  give 
something  better  than  we  find  supplied  by  the 
water  companies  ? 

I purpos^y  abstain  from  offering  any  more 
definite  suggestion  as  to  the  means  of  securing 
purity,  limpidity,  and  sparkle.  An  object  so 
very  simple  is  surely  not  beyond  tho  reach  of 
the  chemical  science  of  the  day. 

A little  attention  paid  to  tMs  subject  would 
enable  a largo  number  of  urban  re.sidents  to  at- 
tain a very  considerable  degree  of  independence, 
with  regard  to  tho  water  companies.  To  intro- 
duce a competitive  supply  from  heaven  itself 
would  certainly  be  the  best  means  of  improving 
the  water  sold  by  these  great  corporations.  All 
that  is  required  is  a swift,  simple,  cheap,  and 
effective  mode  of  making  rainwater  pure  and 
palatable.  Are  we,  in  the  present  day,  to  ask 
this  in  vain  of  our  men  of  science  ? 

F.  R.  C. 


Fire  in  a CRurch. — A firo  has  occurred  in 
Fi*ee  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Dundee.  The  congrega- 
tion were  in  the  middle  of  the  first  prayer.  A sort 
of  panic  ensued,  but  tho  minister  calmed  the 
congregation,  and  so  prevented  disastrous  con- 
sequences. The  firo  was  caused  by  an  over- 
heated stove,  and  was  got  under  in  a short  time. 
Part  of  the  roof  fell  in,  and  the  damage  done 
by  water  is  considerable. 


"LIFE  IN  LONDON.” 

Sir, — In  the  article  upon  the  late  George 
Cruikshank,  published  in  the  Builder  of  Satur- 
day, February  9,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 
“Among  the  early  works  was  ‘ Life  in  London,’ 
a series  of  designs  intended  to  represent  tho 
dangers  which  befell  tho  youth  bent  on  ‘ seeing 
life,’  and  which  were,  we  are  told,  so  misunder- 
stood by  the  person  who  contributed  the  lite- 
rary portion  of  the  moralising,  that  Cruik- 
shauk  threw  it  up  in  disgust,  and  left  his  brother 
Robert  to  finish  the  designs.” 

In  this  paragraph  I know  there  to  bo  not  a 
syllable  of  truth  either  in  what  is  asserted  or 
what  is  implied.  That  “ the  person  ” who  con- 
tributed the  literary  portion  did  not  misunder- 
stand the  purport  of  the  work  needs  no  vindica- 
tion of  mine.  The  finish  to  “ Life  in  London  ” 
answers  that  misstatement.  That  Cruikshank 
“ threw  it  up  in  diagnst  ” is  even  more  untrue. 
I have  already,  in  a communication  to  a daily 
contemporary,  stated  that  the  secession  of 
Mr.  George  Cruikshank  from  his  engagement  on 
“Life  in  London”  was  not  occasioned  by  hia 
being  “emphatically  a moralist.” 

Such  a statement,  if  it  wore  not  a slander  on 
tho  author  and  on  his  dead  brother  Roberti 
would  be  painfully  ludicrous  in  its  falsity. 

"With  reference  to  the  misplaced  sneer  at 
“ the  person  ” who  contributed  the  literaiy  por- 
tion of  the  work,  I may  say,  in  mere  justice  to 
him,  that  his  popularity  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe  where  the  English  language  is  reader 
spoken ; that  his  society  was  courted  by  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  day,  by  most  of 
the  peerage,  even  up  to  royalty  itself;  and  as 
regards  his  literary  ability  to  understand  liiS 
own  design  and  own  work,  one  of  his  most  en- 
comiastic critics  and  warmest  admirers  was  the 
late  Professor  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  as 
the  pages  of  Blackwood  will  testify. 

As  you  have  not  hesitated,  Sir,  in  pubH.shing  a 
mis-statement  defamatory  to  the  reputation  and 
memory  of  my  late  father,  I expect  you,  in 
common  jastice,  to  afford  me  this  opportunity 
to  flatly  contradict  it.  Pierce  Eg.\n. 

***  The  remark  that  Cruikshank  was  “ em- 
phatically a moralist”  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  fact  of  his  having  thrown  up  “ Life 
in  London,”  but  to  tho  tenour  of  his  work 
generally,  as  we  should  think  would  ho  obvious 
to  any  one  who  read  the  article.  The  statement 
Mr.  Egan  complains  of  was  made  on  what  we 
believed  to  be  reliable  authority;  and  the  ox. 
pression  “ person  ” was  not  intended  as  a 
“ sneer.”  Mr.  Egan  does  not  tell  us  why  Cniik- 
shank  did  throw  up  tho  engagement. 


THE  OBELISK. 

Aui.  things  considered,  wo  arc  disposed  to 
recommend  tho  site  on  which  the  model  is  now 
set  up  as  the  best  permanent  site  for  the  obelisk. 
It  will  he  remembered  that  we  have  all  along, 
from  the  first,  recommended  the  Embankment 
as  the  position  for  best  combining  a fine  effect 
with  convenience  for  safe  conveyance  of  the 
block  into  position,  without  unnecessary  cost  and 
without  the  risk  to  public  property  which  would 
certainly  bo  incurred  in  taking  it  any  distance 
through  the  streets  of  Loudon.  Our  idea,  how- 
ever, was  of  a specially  formed  site  or  place  iu 
the  centre  of  the  Embankment  Gardens,  oppo- 
site  one  of  the  streets  leading  up  to  the  Strand 
and  combined  with  a flight  of  steps  giving 
communication  between  the  Strand  and  the 
gardens ; and  wo  even  (as  we  partly  hinted) 
looked  to  the  possibility  of  the  obelisk,  when  so 
placed,  forming  eventually  the  culminating  point 
of  a new  and  more  handsome  communication 
between  the  Strand  and  tho  river  than  at  pre- 
sent exists,  when  an  opportunity  came  of  re- 
building some  of  the  propei'ty  south  of  the 
Strand,  which  so  very  much  needs  re- 
arranging.  And  wo  still  think  that,  in  view 
of  a largo  scheme  of  that  kind,  tho  gar- 
den site,  propei'ly  treated,  would  be  tlio 
best.  But  we  recognise  tho  fact  that  tho 
obelisk  could  not  bo  so  treated  without  a con- 
siderable expense  in  laying  out  the  site  in  tho 
gardens,  to  give  it  a dignified  effect ; and  that 
from  various  circumstances  it  is  not  likely  that 
at  present  such  expenditure  would  bo  entered 
into,  either  out  of  the  private  or  public  purse. 
And  the  present  position  has  the  advantage  of 
economy,  of  a clear  view  of  the  obelisk  on  all 
sides,  and  of  the  long  horizontal  line  of  the 
Embankment  wall  as  a base  to  contrast  with 
the  vertical  line  of  the  obelisk.  We  do  not 
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believe  any  position  Tvill  be  found  which  will  be 
60  effective  and  so  generally  satisfactory  with  so 
little  outlay  or  alteration  ; and  therefore  desire 
definitely  to  support  it  as  the  best  solution  of 
the  question  practicable. 

But  while  approving  of  the  position  in  general, 
we  must  point  out  a decided  defect  in  detail, 
which  was  what  induced  us,  on  first  glancing  at 
the  site  last  week,  before  the  model  was  finished, 
to  doubt  it.  The  position  is  flanked  by  two  of 
the  great  senseless  blocks  of  granite  masonry, 
having  no  meaning  whatever,  which  were  built 
up  on  the  Embankment  through  some  wonderful 
idea  of  engineering  msthetics.  Mr.  Dixon, 
judging  from  his  letter  in  the  Times,  in  which 
ho  spoke  of  the  obelisk  as  being  flanked  by 
“the  granite  masses  of  the  embankment," 
seemed  to  regard  these  blocks  as  an  advantage. 
But  the  fact  is  they  will  look  more  useless  than 
ever  when  the  obelisk  is  erected  between  them, 
and  will  be  very  much  in  the  way  and  hide  its 
base.  Our  first  impression,  that  they  would 
actually  hide  a considerable  part  of  the  obelisk 
itself,  is,  we  are  glad  to  see,  incorrect,  as  the 
model  is  shown  mounted  on  a base  sufficiently 
high  to  clear  them ; and  but  for  this  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  regard  the  arrangement 
with  a word  of  favour.  But  even  as  it  is,  the 
position  of  these  flanking  masses  is  most 
objectionable,  as  they  liido  the  real  base  of  the 
obelisk  from  a distance,  while  they  render  it 
necessary  to  raise  and  elaborate  the  base  so 
much  as  to  look  very  bad  when  we  do  get  into 
a position  to  see  it.  As  the  model  stands  now, 
in  order  to  show  the  whole  of  the  obelisk  it  is 
raised  upon  a complication,  first  of  three  rather 
shallow  and  wide  steps,  then  a plinth  of  about 
double  their  height,  then  a large  pedestal 
about  as  high  as  it  is  wide  ; and  on  the  top  of 
all  this  comes  the  obelisk.  This  complication  of 
base  injures  its  simplicity  and  monumental 
character,  and  makes  it  look  too  much  as  if 
perched  up  in  the  air  rather  than  on  the  ground. 

What  is  wanted  is  simply  this : the  two  side- 
blocks  should  be  taken  down  to  about  the  lowest 
courao  of  masonry  above  the  plinth  moulding, 
80  as  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  “ panel  ” (a 
most  absurd  feature  in  granite  design),  and 
leave  them  with  the  appearance  of  a iflinth  with 
a blocking,  aufiicicntly  high  to  stop  the  Embank- 
ment balustrade.  The  real  base  of  the  obelisk 
could  then  be  lowered  to  more  suitable  propor- 
tions, and  would  at  the  same  time  be  much 
better  seen.  A couple  of  absurd  and  unmeaning 
erections  would  be  got  rid  of,  or  at  least  reduced 
to  sensible  proportions,  and  would  then  have  a 
real  meaning  as  “ stops”  to  the  line  of  the  Em- 
bankment on  either  side  of  the  obelisk,  instead 
of  standing  up  and  concealing  its  base  and 
looking  as  if  they  wanted  something  else  to 
complete  them.  The  alteration  is  one  very  easily 
made,  and  wheu  it  is  made  the  position  will  bo 
in  almost  every  respect  satisfactory. 


TEE  PENCE  NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  new  public 
offices  which  are  about  to  be  erected  at  Penge 
shall  not  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  at  first 
intended.  According  to  the  original  design  they 
were  to  have  been  built  in  Kentish  rag-stone, 
but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  local  board,  Mr. 
Elkington,  the  architect,  has  made  considerable 
alterations  in  the  plans,  and  the  building  will 
now  bo  erected  in  red  brick.  Other  alterations 
of  a varied  character  have  likewise  been  made, 
but  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  board-room  and 
other  apartments  as  originally  designed  will  be 
atihored  to.  The  alterations  have  been  made 
with  the  view  of  reducing  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  building,  which  the  Board  considered  e.vces- 
sivo.  The  contract  price  of  the  building  as 
altered  is  4,3411.  ; a saving  of  1,0001.  will  be 
effected  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  original  design ; and  this  sum  includes 
the  heating  apparatus,  which  was  not  in  the 
first  contract.  Messrs.  Bowyer  are  the  con- 
tractors.   


The  Artisans’  Institute,  Castle-street  — 
The  Bev.  Henry  Solly  has  resigned  the  office  of 
principal,  but  will  perform  its  duties  till  May. 
Mr.  Sully  says  in  a letter  to  the  members, — 
" Much  money,  labour,  and  time  have  been 
spent  on  this  Institute,  and  though  the  results 
have  been  far  from  adequate  to  the  expenditure, 
and  disappointing  in  some  respects  beyond 
what  we  could  reasonably  expect,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  (happily)  that  it  has  borne  much  good 
fruit,  and  we  bqlievo  of  a permanent  character." 


THE  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

Sir, — At  the  conference  on  Monday  last 
between  the  deputation  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  and  the 
Master  Builders’  Association,  among  other 
matters  in  the  resolution  handed  to  the  deputa- 
tion was  the  following  notice  : — “ If  the  work- 
men found  the  time  inconvenient  for  commencing 
work,  an  alteration  might  bo  made  by  the  men 
commencing  work  at  half-past  six  instead  of 
six  a.m.,  and  leaving  off  at  half-past  five  instead 
of  at  five  p.m." 

I would  cordially  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  same  hours  to  the  Painters’  and  Decorators’ 
firms.  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
all,  for  since  the  stoppage  of  the  early  morning 
trains  upon  the  Metropolitan  Railway  great 
numbers  of  workmen  are  not  at  their  work  at 
six  o’clock,  thus  causing  great  loss  of  time  and  ; 
inconvenience.  It  is  preferable  for  all  to  begin 
work,  to  suspend  work  for  meals,  and  to  leave 
off,  at  the  same  hour.  It  would  prevent  many 
petty  thefts  of  tools  and  materials  which  con- 
tinually occur,  often  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
order caused  by  the  men  coming  in  and  leaving 
at  irregular  times. 

I shall  be  glad  to  see  such  au  alteration  in 
the  hours  made,  as  I believe  it  would  be  a 
mutual  advantage  to  clients,  masters,  and  work- 
men. I may  mention  that  in  our  shop  half- 
past six  was  formerly  the  time  of  commence- 
ment, and  always  answered  very  well. 

WiLLi.\M  Pitman. 


BRICK-BURNING. 

Sir, — With  the  view  to  assist  Thomas  Free, 
who  wrote  in  a recent  number  of  the  Builder  as 
to  the  making  of  sound  bricks,  I would  wish  to 
draw  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  strong 
clays  shrink  greatly  in  drying,  and  when 
new  green  bricks  are  dried  too  quickly,  the  out- 
side will  dry  before  the  body  of  the  brick  has 
had  time  to  dry  and  shrink  : consequently,  the 
outside  skin,  not  being  elastic,  must  be  tom  into 
a network  of  minute  cracks,  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  brick  ; in  this  case  it  would  bo  useful  to 
add  more  sand  to  the  clay  (causing  them  to 
shrink  less),  and  to  give  more  time  in  the  drying 
to  such  highly-pressed  bricks.  The  same  un- 
soundness  may  also  be  caused  by  trying  to  bum 
the  bricks  before  they  are  properly  dried,  and 
firing  too  briskly  at  first.  They  will  be  injured 
not  only  from  the  causes  mentioned  above,  but 
also  from  the  water  they  contain  being  con- 
verted into  steam,  which  softens  and  bursts  the 
brick  as  it  is  driven  off  bj'-  the  heat  that  is 
applied  too  suddenly.  I hope  that  the  above 
hints  may  be  of  use  to  your  correspondent,  and 
elicit  some  other  opinions  on  the  important 
subject  of  brick-burning, — one  that  is  seldom 
■written  about,  but  has  much  to  do  with  the 
sanitary  progress  so  earnestly  advocated  in  your 
pages.  Robert  McDermott. 


TURNCOCKS. 

Sir, — In  Captain  Shaw’s  report  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Fire  Brigade  during  last  year  (as  sum- 
marised in  an  evening  paper)  allusion  is  made  to 
the  “ late  attendance  or  non-attendance  of  turn- 
cocks in  certain  cases.”  It  has  always  struck 
mo  as  extremely  absurd  that  the  Fire  Brigade, 
ou  whom  the  safety  of  London  depends,  should 
he  hampered  by  having  to  wait  upon  the  water 
companies.  It  may  be  a long  time  before  the 
new  water  system  for  all  London  proposed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  is  in  force,  and  even 
before  the  general  use,  with  proper  pressure,  of 
hydrants,  but  surely  a very  short  legislative 
remedy  might  be  apjflied  to  the  Acts  instituting 
the  water  companies,  giving  the  officers  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  control  over  the  water  supply  when 
a fire  occurs. 

An  intelligent  body  of  men  like  those  under 
Captain  Shaw  might  in  a very  short  time  be 
taught  the  mystery  of  the  keys  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  mains,  and  their  relative  influence  in 
every  locality,  in  order  to  act  promptly  and 
independently.  A set  of  turnkeys  should  form 
part  of  the  equipment  of  each  fii-e-engiue. 

Householder. 


Jordan’s  ZSzcelsior  Appliances.  — This 
patentee  claims  that  his  inude  of  building  in 
concrete  is  a “ decorative  and  finished  system  ” ; 
as  his  appliances  admit  of  the  introduction  of 
facing  tiles,  quoins,  cornices,  and  strings.  A 
pamphlet  issued  by  him  gives  full  particulars, 
and  includes  comparative  eetimates. 


ARCHITECTS’  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

CLARE  A CO.  V.  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  BANK. 

In  this  action,  at  the  Bloomsbury  County 
Court,  before  Mr.  Judge  Russell,  the  plaintiffs, 
patentees  and  manufacturers  of  the  patent  re- 
volving shutters,  of  Rathbone-place,  sued  the 
defendants  to  recover  the  sum  of  \H.  14s.,  for 
ivolving  shutters  supplied  to  the  branch  estab- 
lishment at  Grays,  in  Essex. 

Mr.  Charles  Williamg  appeared  as  solicitor  for  tho 

Siaintiffs,  while  the  defendauts  were  represented  by  Mr. 
;oland  as  counsel. 

It  transpired  from  Mr.  Williams’s  opening  that  on  the 
27th  of  Noramber  last  Mr.  Gosliog,  the  defendaoU 
architect,  ordered  the  shutters  in  question,  and  Mr. 
Williams  was  about  to  call  Mr.  Taylor,  the_ plaintifla 
manager,  when  Mr.  Roland  said  at  once  that  his  eyidence 
was  immaterial,  as  his  clients  were  in  no  way  respooeible, 
as  Mr.  Gosling  had  ordered  the  shutters,  and  not  the  pre- 
sent defendants. 

Mr,  Williams  here  interposed  by  stating  that  no  cerlifl- 
cate  on  which  tho  architect  relied  was  given,  but  the 
builder  had  allowed  the  contract  price  to  be  act  off  against 
hie  overdrawn  account  with  the  bank. 

•Ihe  learned  Judge  said  he  would  hear  the  managers 
statement.  The  manager  eaid  he  received  tho  order 
in  Queetion  from  Mr.  Ovsting,  by  letter,  on  the  27th  of 
November  last,  to  supply  the  shutters  in  quesiion,  which 
letter  he  now  produced  in  court.  He  further  stated,  m 
reply  to  Mr.  Chatlee  Williams,  that  ho  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  builder  Higgins,  but  had  he  known 
him  he  would  not  have  given  him  credit. 

At  this  stage  of  tbs  case,  the  learned  Judge  considered 
that  Mr.  Gosling  appeared  to  have  gone  beyond  his  power 
in  pledging  the  credit  of  hii  employers,  and  that  unless 
some  “ parole  ” evidence  waa  aduuoed,  he  ahonld  ru’e  in 
favour  of  the  defendant!. 

Mr.  Qoiling  was  then  called,  who  stated  he  was  an 
architect,  of  Ueorge-street,  Mtnsion  House,  and  said  he 
taw  defondanta’  manager,  and  told  him  be  had  ordered  the 
shatter!,  and  on  the  14th  of  December  be  wrote  to  the 
manager  telling  him  that  the  shutters  would  bo  sent  otl 
the  following  day,  with  a man  to  flx  them. 

At  tbit  stage  of  tbe  case,  the  learned  Judge  remarked 
that  be  eonsiflered,  from  the  evidence  adduced,  Mr.  Goa- 
ling  had  gone  beyond  his  authority  in  pledging  the  credit 
oftheHank.  . 

Mr.  Williams  urged  that  this  was  a pracuco  constantly 
done  by  profeaeionil  men  in  Mr,  Gosling's  position,  who 
ero  entrusted  lo  carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  clients. 

The  learned  Judge  here  B*id  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  H’ggint,  who  was  the  builder  and  contractor,  was 
the  dt  person  to  sue,  as  it  was  his  business  to  supply  all 
that  was  necessary  under  an  architect’s  cortifloaie,  and 
therefore  was  liableif  any  one  else  was.  In  saying  that  his 
Honour  said  he  had  no  doubt  in  hie  own  mind  that  Mr. 
Gosling  bad  acted  in  perfect  good  faith,  although  some- 
what in  excess  of  his  auty. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  after  his  Honour  a remarks  he 
hoped  that  such  a representative  case  would  be  m.ide  a 
matter  of  publioity,  io  which  observation  his  Honour 
concurred.  » l j 

Judgmant  was  therefore  entered  in  favour  of  the  de- 
fendants, with  tbs  costs  of  counsel,  attorney,  and  wit- 
nesses. , „ . 1 ■ 

Mr.  Williams  here  said  he  should  ask  the  Court  to  give 
leave  to  appeal,  which  application  tho  Judge  at  once 
granted. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

THE  BBLVOIR  AND  PIBB  HOTEL  COMPANY  V.  WYNNE. 

In  this  caso  (wKich  camo  before  tho  Master 
of  tho  Rolla  on  the  11th  inst.),  tho  plaintiffs 
aonght  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  obstruct- 
ing the  access  of  light  and  air  to  their  hotel  by 
erecting  bnildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
way  in  Church-street,  Rhyl. 

Tbe  case  same  first  before  tho  Court  on  tho  0th  of  March 
last,  on  a motion  by  the  plaintiffs  for  an  injnnction  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  arseting  bis  bnildings  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  light  and  air  of  tho  plaintiffs.  The 
injunotion  was  grained,  and  thereupon  ihe  defendant 
altered  hia  plans,  and  built  according  to  such  altered 
plans.  On  the  11th  of  May  a motion  wss  made  to  com- 
mit tbe  defendant  for  a breach  of  tbe  injunotion;  but 
upon  an  undertaking  being  given  not  to  proceed  with  the 
building,  this  motion  was  ordered  to  stand  over  till  the 
hearing.  The  hearing  came  on  on  Monday,  and  the  ques- 
tion lo  be  decided  was  whether  tbe  defendant’s  builoings 
as  altered  obstructed  tho  tecoss  of  light  and  air  to  tbe 
pUiatiffa'  hotel  Rlaintiffe  alleged  that  ihev  did,  aod  asked 
for  a mandatory  iajunction  to  pulldown  the  parts  of  the 
defendant’s  buildings  which  inter'ercd  with  plaiutiffs’ 
hotel  Defendant  contended  that  the  light  in  thopiaiutiU's 
hotel  was  as  good  now  as  formerly. 

His  Lordship  held  that  it  was  not  a case  for  an  lojuao- 
tioB,  bnt  only  for  datnsgei,  and  these  he  directed  should 
be  aiseised  by  one  of  the  oflloial  referees.  He  also  gave 
the  plaintiffs  their  costs. 


St.  Barnabas's  CRnrcli,  Warrington.— 

Six  architectB  were  invited  to  send  in  deaigua  in 
competition  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
church  of  St.  Barnabas,  iu  Lovely-laue,  and 
(according  to  the  Wamngton  Guardica)  four  of 
them  responded  to  tho  invitation.  These  tvere 
Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Pierpoint,  of  Warrington ; 
ilr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool ; and  Mr.  Whitley, 
of  Dover.  Tho  other  two  gentlemen  who  were 
invited  to  compete,  but  did  not  do  so,  were  ilr. 
J.  Douglae,  of  Cheater;  and  Mr.  John  White,  of 
WarriDgton.  The  Building  Committee  selected 
the  design  with  the  motto  “ Truth,"  which,  ou 
the  sealed  letter  being  opened,  was  found  to 
belong  to  Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  Owen’s  design  shows 
a structure  in  the  Early  English  style,  with  a 
bold  but  not  too  prominent  tower  and  spire. 
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]t)oohs  llcaibcti. 

Lectures  on  the  Labour  Question.  By  Thomas 
Beassey,  M.P.  London  ; Longmans.  1878. 
Just  now  that  aomo  attention  has  been  directed 
in  the  architectural  world  to  Mr.  Brassey’s  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  labour  question,  wo  may  suitably 
mention  that  his  previous  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject hare  been  published  in  a collected  form. 
The  author  especially  aaya  that  he  does  not 
I claim  to  say  anything  new  on  the  subject,  but 
I aims  at  directing  the  attention  of  the  labouring 
j classes  to  truths  in  which  they  are  so  deeply 
j , concerned.  The  lectures  are  eleven  in  number, 
I delivered  at  different  times  and  places,  but  all 
within  a recent  period  ; including  such  anbjects 
I as  “Capital  and  Labour,”  “Co-operative  Pro- 
I duction,”  “ Labour  at  Homo  and  Abroad,” 
I &c.,  their  general  characteristic  being  the 
application,  in  a common-sense  manner,  and 
in  very  straightforward  language,  of  recognised 
theories  of  political  economy  to  practical  life. 
Turning  over  the  leaves,  our  eye  is  caught  by 
two  sentences,  which  we  may  quote, — one  ad- 
dressed  to  capitalists,  another  to  labourers.  The 
first  is  the  remark  how  “ the  tendency  of  the 
different  classes  to  occupy  separate  quarter.? 
brings  many  social  evils  in  its  train, — want  of  sym- 
pathy, indifference,  it  may  be  hostility,  between 
the  poor  and  the  rich.  It  is  mirch  to  be  lamented 
that  our  successful  employers  of  labour  are  so 
anxious  to  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  their 
labours,  and  become  country  gentlemen,  members 

of  Parliament,  or  residents  abroad The 

withdrawal  of  the  personal  influence  of  the 
employer,  just  when  it  is  becoming  most 

valuable,  is  much  to  be  regretted More 

frequent  and  familiar  iuterchaugo  of  thoueht 
would  break  down  the  barrier.s  which  divide 
the  different  orders  and  conditions  of  men,  and 
a kindlier  spirit  would  pervade  the  atmosphere 
j in  which  we  live.”  This  is  -what  Charles  Kings- 
! ley  (almost  the  first,  perhaps)  preached  many 
I years  ago  in  “ Yeast,”  and  -which  a few, — but  a 
very  few, — aro  trying  to  carry  out  now  ; but, 

: on  the  whole,  we  fear  this  tendency  to  with- 

drawal  is  stronger  than  ever.  The  other 
j sentence  referred  to  is  one  of  great  significance 
I at  present:  “I  believe  that  better  machinery, 
a higher  intelligence,  improved  skill,  and  greater 
diligence  during  the  hours  of  labour,  will 
effectually  counteract  the  tendency  of  higher 
wages  to  increase  the  cost  of  production.  The 
working  people  have  the  control  of  this  question 
in  their  own  hand.?.  By  higher  skill  or  gi-eater 
diligence  they  may  increase  their  wages,  with- 
out adding  to  the  cost  of  production.” 

Conversations  with  Little  Geologists  on  the  Six 
Days  of  Creation.  Illustrated  -with  a Geolo- 
gical Chart.  By  J.  W.  Grover,  C.E.  London  : 
E.  Stanford.  1878. 

In  this  publication  Mr.  Grover  seeks  to  convey 
to  juvenile  minds  some  of  the  leading  facts  in 
the  story  of  Creation.  Id  was  prepared  origi- 
j nally  entirely  for  the  use  of  his  own  children, 

I but  has  found  its  way  into  print  through  some 
j friends  who  have  taken  a kindly  interest  in  it. 

I Although  the  treatise  is  a small  one,  the  subject  is 
I very  large,  and  is  explained  by  a coloured  chart, 
i showing  the  order  in  which  creation  occurred, 
as  taught  both  by  geology  and  Genesis.  Mr. 
Grover  boldly  cuts  the  knot  of  a difficulty  by 
regarding  without  comment  the  seven  “ days” 
as  seven  periods  of  unknown  duration.  Without 
reference  to  any  theological  question,  however, 
the  “ Conversations  ” are  calculated  to  convey 
to  young  minds  a considerable  amount  of  know- 
ledge. They  are  written  in  a reverent  and 
charming  spirit,  and  deserve  to  be  -^’idcly 
circulated. 


VAEIOBUM. 

An  abridged  version  of  “The  Life  of  Sir 
William  Fairbaim,  P.R.S.,”  by  William  Pole,  has 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.,  and  makes  a charming  book,  calculated  to 
interest  all  who  take  it  up.  We  reviewed  with 
much  commendation  the  larger  original  work 
when  it  appeared  ; the  intention  of  the  present 
issue  is  to  place  the  personal  narrative  at 
small  cost  within  the  reach  of  those  who  do  not 
desire  the  scientific  and  technical  portions  at 

full  length. “The  Ai-t  of  House-Painting,” 

by  John  Stevens  (Triihner  & Co.),  is  a little 
book  from  America,  By  painters  who  have 
never  read  a book  about  their  own  trade,  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  some  useful  hints.  It  deals, 
however,  with  only  the  commonest  sort  of  work, 
and  is  entirely  elementary. Belgravia,  the 


Gentleman’s  Magazin”,  the  Victoria  Magazine, 
Cassell’s  Faynily  Magazine,  the  Quiver,  and 
several  other  monthlies,  have  reached  us, 
and  seem  all  up  to  their  own  usual  level. 
The  amount  of  literature  of  this  kind  now 

provided  is  immense. “ Great  Industries 

of  Great  Britain”  says  of  wire  rope: — “The 
use  of  iron  as  a substitute  for  hemp  originated 
about  forty  years  ago,  with  Mr.  G.  W. 
Binks,  of  Poplar,  then  foreman  ropemaker  at 
Woolwich  Dockyard.  Owing  to  various  causes, 
hemp  had  become  very  scarce  and  dear,  the 
price  at  one  time  reaching  41.  perewt.  This  led 
to  experiments  being  made  with  the  view  of 
discovering  some  fibre  that  would  take  the  place 
of  hemp,  and  render  ns  independent  of  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  the  hemp-growers  of  Russia 
were  subject.  Mr.  Binks  procured  some  fine 
iron  wire,  and  tested  its  utility  in  the  form  of 
a coi'd.  Ho  -was  smqorised  at  the  strength  dis- 
played by  this  baby  iron  rope,  and  submitted 
specimens  to  the  Admii-alty.  The  officials  in  that 
department  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  rigging  a 
ship  with  iron,  and  Mr.  Binks  met  with  no 
encouragement  at  their  hands.  A captain  on 
board  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  came  to  Mr. 
Binks’s  aid,  however,  and  enabled  him  to  estab- 
lish a small  wire-rope  manufactory  at  Grimsby. 
This  was  iu  1835,  and  it  was  a considerable  time 
later  than  that  before  the  invention  was  fully 
appreciated.  Now  there  are  nearly  as  many 
manufactories  in  the  country  for  making  wiro- 
ropc  as  there  are  for  making  ropes  of  hemp,  and 
the  uses  of  their  ijroducts  are  almost  innumer- 
able. Cords  made  of  copper  and  brass  wire 
have  also  taken  the  place  of  hemp  for  certain 
purposes.  Besides  supplying  an  extensive  and 
ra])idly-inereasing  home  demand,  our  wire-rope 
makers  export  to  the  value  of  about  a million 
sterling  per  annum.” 


UlisfcIIancit. 

The  Thirlmere  Water  Schtme. — The 

Manchester  Corporation  (Water)  Bill  came 
before  the  House  of  Commoos  on  Tuesday,  when 
Mr.  E.  S.  Howard  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  simply  a 
project  to  enable  Manchester  to  make  a profit 
out  x>i  a monopoly  which  would  destroy  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  scenery  of  Cumberland. 
To  this  it  was  rejoined  by  Mr.  Birley,  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  and  others,  that  the  question  of  scenery 
was  one  on  which  the  arbiters  of  taste  were  not 
agreed,  and  that  a scheme  of  great  social  utility 
ought  not  to  be  set  aside  on  merely  msthetic 
considex*ations.  Mr.  Raikes  suggested  that  the 
House  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  decide 
whether  Manchester  really  wanted  the  water. 
Eventually  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth,  the  Bill  -was  read  a second  time,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a 
hybrid  committee,  composed  of  five  members  to 
be  chosen  hy  the  House,  and  four  by  the  com- 
mittee of  selection. 

Men  and  their  Employers  in  Germany. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his  recent  speech 
to  Parliament,  said  : — “ To  satisfy  the  -wishes 
expressed  in  your  last  session,  two  Bill.?  have 
been  drama  up  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
existing  laws  on  industry  and  commerce.  One 
of  these  Bills  regulates  the  relations  between 
working  men  and  their  employers  ; the  other 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  special  Courts 
to  decide  promptly  and  equitably  any  differences 
arising  in  the  pursuit  of  industry  and  trade. 
Both  Bills  are  designed  to  remove  difficulties 
affecting  the  development  of  our  industry,  and 
doubly  felt  at  the  present  time  in  the  lasting 
depression  of  commerce.” 

The  Fall  of  Houses  in  the  Haymarket. 
Mr.  St.  Clair  Bedford,  the  coroner  for  West- 
minster, resumed  the  inquiry  at  the  Testry-hall, 
St.  Martin’s-place,  Trafalgar-placo,  on  the  8th 
inst.,  into  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Mi*.  William 
Baron,  an  oyster-merchant,  who  was  killed  by 
the  fall  of  his  house  in  the  Haymarket,  on  the 
17th  ult.  The  coroner  informed  the  Court  that 
he  had  received  a notice  from  Mr.  Vulliamy,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  informing  him 
that  the  examination  and  investigation  of  the 
property  would  take  at  least  ten  days  longer, 
and,  therefore,  he  should  have  to  adjourn  the 
inquiry  until  Wednesday,  the  27th  inst.  The 
inquiry  was  therefore  adjourned. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum. — The  Skin- 
ners’  Company  have  given  ten  guineas  in  aid  of 
the  fund  for  promoting  technical  education  at 
the  Architectural  Museum,  Westminster. 


Hemming's-row. — On  the  8th  inst.  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Gerard  Noel,  her  Majesty’s  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  received  a deputation  from 
the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin-iu-the-fiekla,  -who  called 
his  attention  to  the  National  Gallery  improve- 
ment scheme  as  connected  with  the  widening  of 
Hemming’s-row.  The  gentlemen  severally  ad- 
dressed the  First  Commissioner,  and  from  their 
statements  it  appears  that  eleven  years  ago  the 
authorities  of  the  parish  sold  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works  the  old  -workhouse  in  Hem- 
ming’s-row,  and  surrendered  to  them  Duke’s- 
court  and  a piece  of  ground  iu  Castle-street, 
then  open,  but  since  enclosed  as  a part  of  tho 
barracks,  on  the  uudei'standing  that  the  Goveni- 
ment  would  remove  the  workhouse  building  and 
put  back  the  line  of  building  30  ft.,  and  to 
improve  the  roadway  of  Hemming’s  - row  by 
that  amount  of  space.  Mr.  Gerard  Noel  ad- 
mitted that  the  building  -was  an  unsightly  one-, 
and  said  the  extent  of  his  duties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  prevented  him  from  viewung  it  that 
day,  but  he  would  take  the  matter  into  his  im- 
mediate favourable  consideration,  and  would 
communicate  with  the  Yestrv. 

New  Post-office,  Stockton. — After  con- 
siderable negotiations,  the  Government  have 
approved  of  a site  for  a new  building  in  Mill- 
lane,  Stockton,  a short  distance  from  the  High- 
street,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  has 
been  let  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  builder,  of  Stock- 
ton,  -who  has  engaged  to  complete  it  by  March, 
1879.  The  building,  tlie  design  of  which  is 
Italian,  -will  contain  on  tho  basement  floor  tele- 
graph inspector’s  room,  battery,  store  and  re- 
tiring rooms,  and  will  be  lighted  from  tho  front 
and  sides,  a space  of  several  feet  intervening 
between  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  property  and 
those  of  the  new  building. 

Conference  of  Working  Men. — ^A  Con- 
ference, attended  by  150  working-men  delegates, 
was  held  in  Bristol  on  Tuesday  night,  and  lasted 
five  hours.  Speeches  wore  made  by  Mr.  Morley, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  Mr.  Halliday,  and 
other  working-class  leaders,  and  various  causes 
were  assigned  for  the  present  depression  in  trade. 
Ultimately  it  was  resolved  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Conference  the  establishment  of  a just 
and  comjireliensive  system  of  conciliation  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  employers  and 
employed  -would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  both 
classes  and  the  nation  at  large. 

The  Brighton  Spring  Loan  Exhibition, 
will  be  opened  this  Friday,  tho  15th  instant. 
The  collection  includes  a number  of  interesting 
sketches  and  studies. 


TENDERS 

For  matioB-up  new  roads,  footpa'hs,  &c.,  for  tb« 
borougn  of  Fortsmouth  Urban  Sanitary  Anthority.  Mr. 
Q.  Adumrs,  eogioeer:— 

Contract  iVb.  25. — Campbell-road  Block. 

Ward  £5,001  9 9 

W.  R.  A C.  Light 4.784  13  11 

Hayter  (occepied)  4,706  7 5 

Contract  No,  27 .-Somerset-road  Block. 

B,  AW.  Byaoa £2,667  10  6 

Ward  2,416  3 8 

Hayter  (accepted)  2,324  4 1 

For  workshops,  in  Albion. street,  and  alterations  to 
premises,  37,  Caledouian-road,  21.,  for  Messrs.  J.  A H. 
Cooper.  Messrs.  John  Sarille  A Son,  architects 

LarterASon £530  0 0 

Sims 475  0 0 

Coefes  459  0 0 

Fawkes  420  0 0 

Wicks 420  0 0 

Qann  -105  13  0 


Fop  ihe  erection  of  vica-age,  Brockenhurst,  Hants.  Mr* 
C,  O’.  Wray,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdeh  A 
Giflard : — 

Smith,  Waters,  A Co £3,522  0 0 

Hoate  Bros.  A Walden 3,206  0 0 

Rushley  A Springer 3,114  0 0 

Burket 3,100  0 0 

Hoofenhorst  A don 3,050  0 0 

Cooke  199  0 0 

Hsmnierton  Bros.  A Vine 2,905  0 0 

Alridge  2,736  0 0 


For  proposed  alterations  and  repsirs  to  the  Crown  ancl 
Sceptre,  Streatham-hill,  for  Mr.  T.  Cribb.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Miller,  arohiteot.  Qnantiiies  supplied  : — 

Lanible  £2,591  0 0 

Bishop 2,2dO  0 0 

Taylor 2,131  0 0 

Bassett  A Son  2,lt)0  10  0 

Higgs  2,012  0 0 

For  the  erecuon  oi  a uouse  at  ureai  x-oindon,  Essex. 
Messrs.  Lee  Bros.  A Pa.n,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  ; — 

Field  A Son  £1,830  0 0 

Patrick  3,219  0 0 

Bunlley  3,192  0 0 

L.  H,  A K.  Roberts 3,134  0 0 

Hunt 3,093  0 0 

Glasscock  3,075  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  preabytery,  Anerley,  Surrey.  Mr, 
C.  Q-.  Wray,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  LinsdelJ  4 

Adamson  & Bon  £1,616  0 0 

Bayes  Bros.  & Allen  1.406  0 0 

Anler  1.3S5  0 0 

Bangs*  Co 1.368  0 0 

Faliner  1.351  ? 0 

Stamp  & Bowtle  1,341  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  sehool-chapel.  Mansfield,  Notts. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Linsdell  i Giffstd: — _ . 

Allen  7 6 

Parsons  1.0«  0 0 

Johnson  1,037  0 0 

Brailsford  ft  Brown 1,029  0 0 

Vallance  ft  Sons  1,000  0 0 

Fisher  Bros 869  0 0 

C.  ft  J.  Harrey 839  0 0 

Vallance 828  0 0 

Browu  ft  Copestake  813  6 0 

Greenwood 80S  12  3 

For  the  restoration  of  CoTerham  Church,  TorVa.  Mr. 
C.  G.  Wrav.  architect.  Onantitiea  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  ft 
Giifard ^ ^ 

Voung  £1,889  0 0 

O’borne  1,960  0 0 

Wood  1,865  0 0 

Eitchin  1,783  0 0 

Mairer 1,780  0 0 

Moore 1,747  0 0 

Jones  ft  Sons.. 1,690  0 0 

Pearson  ft  Horn  1,290  0 0 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Pateut  Metallic  Lara,  and 
WMto  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAKT  4 CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-atreet,  E.O.  [Adtt.^ 


A EOHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION, 

/A  No.  9.  Conduit-street,  I/ondon,  W. 

On  SATURDAY,  theldih  inst  * VISIT  wtU  be  made  tc  Hiehey 
Building*  in  the  TBMPLA  Member*  to  aisemble  a 


Aapkalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 

A.epbalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow- sheds  and  milk. rooms, 
granaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Adyt.3 


Ou  FWDAT,  the  S2Qd  inst.  & Paper  will  be  read  by  P.  H.  HUM- 
HELL  Bsq.  M.A.  on  “ArehltecturaiHe^dry.”  The  Chair  will  be 
• .at  HALF-PAST  SEVEN  ^nx.  _ ^ „ 

EDWARD  G.  HAYES.  ( Hon. 
RICHARD  0.  PAGE.  I Secs. 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 

slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.— For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenshire.— [Advt.] 


For  the  erection  of  a house  nt  Putney.  Lee  Bros,  ft 
Pain,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Pain  (accepted)  £3,462  0 0 


; THREE 


I^RAWIJSIGS,  Specitii 

ACCURATELY  and  KXPED 


cations,  and  Estimates 

. _r  AJleration* 

'EDITIOOSLY  PREPARED 

practical  Dmagbtaman. 


Designs  efficiently  prepared  from 

BOUGH  SKETCaESorolhsrwiie.  PERSPECTIVK  DRAWN 
andCOLOUREB,  or  ETCHED,  in  the  b*at  style.  Terms  moderate. 

M.  TAYLOR  & SHAW, 

BURTON  CREBCRMT.  RUSSELL  aQUARB,  W.C. 


house,  for  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  Goodchild, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs,  Welch  & Atkinson  : — 

Bhearbnm  £4,740  0 0 

Hiokinbotham  4,536  0 0 

Braid  4,400  0 0 

Bobinson  4,269  0 0 

Liutield  4,235  0 0 

Hunt 4,008  0 0 

Ackerman  3,995  0 0 

Harmer  3,985  0 0 

Garrud  (accepted)  3,783  6 0 

For  the  construction  of  sewers,  with  manholes,  lamp- 
boles,  fto.,  for  the  Town  Council  o'f  tbs  borough  of  Byde. 
Mr.  F.  Newman,  engineer 

Contract  iVb.  6. 

Bilioated  Btone  or  Bock 
Stoneware  Pipes.  Concrete  Pipes. 

£1,776  0 0 £1,776  0 0 

1,734  0 0 1,809  0 0 

1,475  0 0 1,480  0 0 

— 1,441  16  8 

1,390  0 0 
1,283  14  0 


Smeaton’s  Patent  Concealed  Supply 

Tip-up  Basins,  and  Door-Action  Urinals, 
&c.,  are  simple  and  efficient  in  action. 

SMEATON’S  IMPROVED  SYSTEM  of 
SOIL  - PIPES  is  the  only  system  that  effec- 
tually cuts  off  all  communication  with  the 
sewer  or  drain.  Can  be  fixed  with  or  without 
traps. 

Smeaton’s  Improved  W.C.  Seats,  Bath  Frames, 
Lavatory  Fronts,  &c.,  made  to  any  design. 

Show  Rooms,  9 and  10,  Wych-street,  where 
all  goods  can  bo  seen  in  action.  Prices  free  on 
application. — [Adtt.] 


niEMPOBAEY  ASSISTANCE  (first-class) 

1 rendered  U ArchitecU.  Engineer*,  and  Contr.otors 
working,  and  perapeclire  drawings.  ArUstlc  colouring.  Suiveylng 
and  lerelling.  Arehitectural  and  engineering  aoantlliea  rapidly  and 
accurately  Uken  out.  Works  meMUrert  up.  Kstlmatoe  prepareo.— 
J.  A.  B.  6,  Waatminsler-chamber*,  3.  W. 


NOTICE. 

\li:SSRS.  THOMAS  DOCWRA  & SON, 

iVL  CONTRACTORS.  BALL'S  POND  ROAD, 

- " — ’ley  hare  no  Busines*  Connexion  with  any 


Baanders.,. 
Johiffa  ... 

Bibley 

Butler 

Meader..... 

JenkiuB  Bros.  . 


J.  Sessions  Ss  Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Maoufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  Ac. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prioes  and  terms  on  application.  [Adtt.] 


COMPETITION  PERSPECTIVES. 

In  the  highest  atyle.  and  on  moderate  term*. 

PL.ANS,  DRAWINGS,  and  DESIGNS. 

DELTA,  15.  York-bntldinga,  AdelphI,  L — 


QUANTITIES  Taken  Out,  aud  Buildings 

Ueaaured  Off.  with  accuracy  and  despatch. 

C.  ANDERSON, 

BUILDING  AND  QUANTITY  8URVKTOB, 

' oey-atreet.  York. 


UANTITY  SURVEYOR,  MEASURER, 


OroTea  (accepieu;  1,282  10  0 1,232  10  0 

Contract  2fo.  6. — St,  John't-road. 

JoUiffe  1,550  0 0 1,680  0 0 

Butler — 1,287  6 11 

Baunders  1,270  0 0 1,270  0 0 

Meader  1,247  0 0 1,217  0 0 

Bibley 1,167  10  0 1,170  0 0 

JenkiusBros 1,089  6 6 1,039  6 6 

Groves  (accepted)  963  0 0 963  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  * Q.-J.  L.— M.  H.-0.  S.-J.  P.— G.  IL-O.  H.— 8.  8.  H.— K.— 
FalrpUy.— 0.  H.  H.-D.— A.  P.— Mr.  P.— H-  M.-J.  P.  a— W.  W.— 
H.  B.  W.— H.  E.— J.  T.  P.— J.  C.-8.  0.  S.-J.  B.  ft  Son.— P,  AC.— 
T.  H.— A MaaUr  Maaon.— P.  ft  B.— W.  P.— E.  D.  }un.-W.  K, 

Wo  are  eompelled  to  dooline  po  ntlBg  oot  buok*  and  firing 
addresaea. 

All  >tatementa  of  fact*.  Uita  of  tender*,  ftc.  moat  be  aecompanleo 
by  the  name  and  addreea  of  the  lender,  not  neceiaarily  to; 
publication. 

Note. — The  reBponalblllty  of  signed  arilclei,  and  paperi  read  al 
public  meetings,  retU,  of  coon*,  with  the  enthora 


VERITY  BROTHERS, 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-Propeller,  for  the 
introduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell- 
ings, 

The  machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their 
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iSanitary  and  Social  Provisions  of  the 
Factories  and  li'orkskojys  Bill, 


ar  ; ^ ^ 


CM^BILL  to  Gousolidate  and 
amend  tlio  law  rolafciu^^ 
to  factories  and  work, 
shops  has  been,  as  many 
of  our  readers  are  aware, 
prepared  and  brought  into 
tho  House  of  Commons, 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Cross 
and  Sir  Henry  Selwin 
\N1  Ibbetson.  On.  the  18th  of 
January  last  it  was  or- 
dered  by  the  House  to  bo  printed.  It  is  a serious 
document  of  61  pages,  commencing  2vitb  a lucid 
table  of  contents,  under  tho  title  “ Arrangement 
of  Clauses,”  and  concluding  with  five  schedules 
of  special  provisions,  special  restrictions,  special 
exceptions,  list  of  factories  and  workshops,  and 
list  of  Acts  repealed.  These  comprise  no  less 
than  sixteen  Acts  of  Parliament  (from  ■i2  Goo.  III. > 
c.  73,  to  37  & 38  Viet.,  c.  4.4),  of  which  the  whole 


pense.  As  to  the  chief  aims  of  the  framers  of 
the  Bill  we  suppose  that  there  is  little  opposition 
likely  to  he  made.  But  if  ever  there  was  a case 
in  which  it  was  desirable  first  to  indicate 
broadly  the  objects  sought,  and  then  to  commit 
to  the  most  educated  technical  experts  the  task 
of  framing  tho  moasui'e  so  as  to  caiTy  out  those 
objects,  and  to  do,  and  to  disturb,  nothing  else, 
certainly  this  is  one  of  that  nature. 

The  first  part  of  the  Bill  deals  with  the 
general  law  relating  to  factories  and  workshops. 
The  clauses  regard  (1)  sanitary  provisions,  (2) 
safety,  (3)  employment  and  meals,  (4)  holidays, 
(5)  education  of  children,  (6)  certificates  of 
fitness  for  employment,  and  (7)  accidents.  Tho 
Bill,  it  may  bo  remarked,  has  no  preamble,  and 
is  intended  to  come  into  operation  on  January 

1st,  1879, 

Tho  sanitary  provisions  proposed  are,  (1)  that 
a factory  and  a workshop  (it  should  have  been 
every  factory  or  workshop)  shall  be  kept  in  a 
cleanly  state,  and  free  from  effluvia  arising 
from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance ; (2) 
further,  it  shall  not  be  so  overcrowded  while 
work  is  carried  on  therein  as  to  be  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  and 
shall  be  ventilated  in  such  a manner  as  to  render 
harmless,  so  far  as  practicable,  all  tho  gasesi 
vapours,  dust,  or  other  impurities  generated  in 
the  course  of  tho  manufacturing  process  or 
handici'aft  therein  carried  on,  that  may  be  in- 
jurious  to  health.  Provision  is  added  that  if  it 
appears  to  an  Inspector  under  tlus  Act  that  the 
above  provisions  are  violated  by  nuisances  not 


are  repealed;  while  amendments  are  made  to  a aic  yiuiai^cu  uy  uuisauws  nuu 

slight  extent  in  the  Sanitaiy  Act  of  1866,  the  coming  under  tho  powers  of  the  Act,  he  is  to 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  and  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1S76. 


An  adequate  discussion  in  committee  of  the 
100  clauses,  each  of  them  divided  in  numbered 


report  to  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district, 
which  is  to  take  action  accordingly. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  provisions  appear 
to  be  simple  and  effective.  As  to  the  second. 


paragraphs,  of  this  important  Bill,  would  alone  however,  it  is  obvious  that  tlie  door  is  left  open 
demand  an  amount  of  public  time  which  is  very  I for  a large  amount  of  contention  and  litigation, 
unlikely  to  be  afforded  daring  the  present 
session,  when  events  of  so  grave  a character  are 
stirring  the  country  to  its  very  core.  But  it 
will  be  unfortunate  if,  on  this  account,  the  Bill 
should  fail  to  be  considered.  lu  the  remarks 
which  we  have  to  offer  on  tho  subject,  it  will  be 
our  endeavour  rather  to  farther  than  to  obstruct 
the  aims  of  the  preparers  of  the  Bill;  and  the 
criticisms  that  we  suggest  are  directed  mainly 
to  the  end  of  simplifying  what  we  regard  as 
oompheated,  and  rendering  definite  what  is  still, 
though  unintentionally,  vague. 

In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  impossible 
efficiently  to  discuss  in  any  but  a very  small 
and  specially  educated  committee  a measure  of 
detail  liko  tho  present.  With  all  the  care  that 
presumably  has  been  bestowed  on  the  Bill, 
points  come  out  even  on  a first  perusal  that 
require  explanation  if  not  modification.  The 
introdnetion  into  a complex  structure  of  the 
kind,  of  amendments  which  have  been  drawn 
up  by  any  one  who  had  not  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Bill  at  his  fingers’  ends,  would  almost 
certainly  create  confusion  and  subsequent  ex- 


unless  normal  principles  are  laid  down  by  the 
Act.  What  is  sufficient  ventilation  ? From 
14-'6  to  21'6  cubic  feet  of  air  pass  through  the 
lungs  of  an  adult  in  an  hour.  Atmospheric  air, 
fit  for  healthy  respiration,  contains  20'96  per 
cent,  of  oxygen.  A voiy  small  reduction  in  the 
proportion  of  oxygen,  even  so  little  as  to  reduce 
it  to  20  75  per  cent.,  if  the  place  is  occupied 
with  carbonic  acid  and  exhalations  from  the 
person,  is  sensibly  felt,  and  is  injurious  to  health, 
lu  passing  through  the  lungs,  air  loses  from 
•1  to  6 per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and 
gains  from  4 to  5 per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  It 
follows  that  the  respiration  of  an  individual,  in 
an  houi*,  will  vitiate  from  twenty  to  thirty  times 
its  own  bulk  of  air.  If  wo  take  tho  lower  esti- 
mate, which  is  that  of  Mr.  Huxley,  of  the 
amount  of  air  passing  through  the  lungs,  making 
it  350  cubic  feet  per  diem  instead  of  518,  or  14-6 
cubic  feet,  instead  of  21'6  cubic  feet  per  hour, 
we  find  the  amount  to  be  lower  by  one-fourth 
than  in  the  latter  estimate.  Under  any  circum- 
stances we  find  a vitiation  of  some  300  cubic  feet 
of  atmospheric  air  is  effected,  in  each  hour,  bv 


each  individual.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  when 
many  persons  are  crowded  together,  either  to 
provide  by  the  lofty  structure  of  the  apartment 
for  the  inclusion  of  a certain  quantity  of  air,  or 
to  provide  for  the  regular  ventilation  of  the 
room,  so  as  to  effect  a certain  exchange  of  the 
air  vitiated  by  respiration  for  pure  air. 

As  to  this  the  requirements  of  different  trades 
will  exercise  a considerable  infiuence.  A draught 
is  hostile  to  some  delicate  procedures.  When 
this  is  tho  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  room  should 
be  more  lofty.  Supposing  each  worker  to 
occupy  an  area  of  9 square  feet,  his  respiration 
an  hour  would  vitiate  tho  atmosphere  of  the 
room  to  the  heiglit  of  11  ft.  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  require  it  to  bo  changed  thrice  in  the  hour. 
We  are  not  giving  these  data  as  those  which 
should  be  imported  into  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
But  they  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  framers 
of  the  Act.  And  not  only  so, — bat  either 
principles  should  be  laid  down,  or  leading 
dimensions  should  be  stated,  so  as  to  enable  an 
inspector  to  report,  or  a judge  to  decide,  whether 
any  particular  factory  or  workshop  was  or  was 
not  overcrowded  or  insufficiontly  ventilated.  It 
is  clear  that  a room  which  would  be  healthy  for 
a given  number  of  workpeople  would  become 
unhealthy  if  the  number  were  increased.  Some 
definite  rule  or  limit  should  be  laid  down  in  any 
measure  which  professes  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject, or  it  can  load  only  to  squabbles. 

With  regard  to  safety,  the  object  of  the  pro- 
visions is  one  in  which  all  persons  must  agree. 
That  being  the  case,  it  seems  strange  that  tho 
advice  of  some  engineer  accustomed  to  the 
framing  of  specifications  was  not  sought,  in  order 
to  supply  the  Legislature  with  a clearer  and 
more  defiuito  clause  than  that  which  stands  in 
the  Bill.  We  question  very  much  whether  many 
magistrates  would  bo  aware  of  what  the  Legis- 
lature means  by  a ” teagle.”  ‘‘  Every  hoist  or 
toagle,  near  to  which  children  or  young  persons 
are  liable  to  pass,  or  to  be  employed,  and  every 
fly-wheel  dii*ectly  connected  with  steam  or  water 
or  other  mechanical  power,  whether  in  the 
engine-house  or  not,  and  every  part  of  a steam- 
engine  and  water-wheel  shall  be  securely  fenced; 
and  every  wheel-race,  not  otherwise  secured, 
shall  be  securely  fenced  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
wheel-race;  aud  every  part  of  the  mill  gearing 
must  be  either  securely  fenced,  or  bo  in  such 
position  or  of  snch  construction  as  to  bo  equally 
safe  to  any  person  employed  in  the  factory  as  it 
would  be  if  securely  fenced.”  The  framer  of 
this  marvellous  clause  seems  to  be  unaware  that 
a fly-wheel  is  a part  of  a steam-engine.  Again, 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  machinery  used  in 
textile  processes,  that  which  traverses  a certain 
space,  is  hardly  within  the  definitions  given. 
As,  in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  the  laying  down 
of  certain  normal  relations  of  numbers  aud  of 
space  is  requisite,  leaving  details  to  be  supplied, 
in  each  instance,  by  the  inspector,  so  in  this 
important,  though  less  difficult,  question  of  the 
protection  of  the  persons  employed  in  a factory 
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from  being  caugbt  unawares  by  any  part  of 
the  machine  rymmolion,  the  simile  and  effective 
plan  would  bo  to  lay  down  the  pi-inciple  that 
the  occupier  of  the  factory  should  be,  under  the 
Act,  responsible  for  such  mischief,  unless  he 
could  show  that  the  portion  of  the  machine  m 
question  was  protected  by  such  guards  or 
fenders  as  should  render  it  impossible  fur  any 
one  to  be  injured  unawares  unless  by  Ins  own 
fault.  The  principle  is  all  that  can  bo  laid 
down.  The  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
fencing  is  one  that  can  only  be  settled  by  evi- 
dence in  each  particular  case.  It  would,  m our 
opinion,  have  been  better  to  admit  this  at  once, 
and  to  have  framed  the  Bill  in  accordance  with 
that  principle,  rather  than  to  revert  imperfectly 
to  the  old  legal  method  of  attempting  to  specify 
every  possible  contingency,  and  to  introduce  into 
the  statutes  at  large  such  terms  as  “teagle  and 
wheel-race.”  Something  of  this  kind  must 
have  occurred  to  the  framers,  or  to  the  revisers, 
of  the  Bill,  as  wo  find  at  the  end  of  the  clause 
prescribing  the  notice  of  dangerous  machinery 
which  is  to  be  given  by  the  inspector,  that_  ‘_for 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  and  of  any  provisions 
of  the  Act  relating  thereto,  machinery  shall  be 
taken  to  include  any  driving  strap  or  band. 

So  far,  BO  well.  But  suppose  the  case  of  an  un- 
protected wire  rope,  driven  with  considerable 
velocity,  ami  communicating  moveinent  from  a 
steam-engine,  or  water-motor,  to  agricultural  or 
other  machinery.  Supposing  any  question  of 
such  an  offence  to  arise,  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant would  at  once  bo  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  defence.  “ It  is  clear,”  he  would  say, 

“ that  the  Legislature  in  its  wisdomhas  maturely  ; 
considered  the  subject.  It  has  specified  teagles  j 
and  wheel-races  as  matters  to  be  protected  ; and  | 
it  has  declared  a strap  or  baud  to  be  machinery. 
But  it  has  said  nothing  as  to  niy  client's  works, 
where  a wire  rope  is  employed,  and  its  omission 
80  to  do  must  be  taken  as  purposed  and  con- 
clusive.” And  so,  we  apprehend,  the  judges 
would  fiud  it  to  be. 

Clause  7 provides  for  the  fencing  of  vat-pans 
or  other  structures  near  which  children  or 
ycung  persons  are  likely  to  pass  or  to  be  em- 
ployed. "We  are  not  ourselves  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  customary,  or 
indeed  possible,  that  “ vat-pana  ” shotdd  be 
filled  “ with  molten  metal  or  otherwise,”  and  , 
can  only  conclude  that  the  lawyer  who  drafted  ' 
the  clause  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  a 
little  council  from  some  one  who  knew  the  nature 
of  vat-pans,  and  was  aware  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  vessels  filled  with  cold,  as  well  as 
with  “ hot  liquid,”  ought  to  bo  prevented  from 
becoming  sources  of  danger  to  the  unwary,  ^^o 
do  not  wish  to  be  critical, — but  the  attempt  to 
specify  instances,  when  made  by  a person  not  at 
home  in  tho  subject,  is  always  liable  to  defeat 
the  efficacy  of  a new  law. 

With  the  object  of  the  preceding  clauses  re- 
lating to  sanitary  provisions  and  to  safety  wo 
are  altogether  agreed.  The  only  question  open 
is  as  to  the  simplest  and  most  effective  way  of  ^ 
giving  the  sanction  of  law  to  the  requirements  , 
of  health  and  safety.  When  wo  come  to  the  , 
third  head,  that  of  ‘‘  employment  and  meals,”  , 
we  are  also  in  accord  with  the  framers  of  the 
Bill^ — with,  however,  a certain  reserve.  This 
reserve  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  the  framers 
themselves,  to  judge  from  certain  clauses  to 
which  we  have  to  refer.  But  there  appears 
to  us  to  be  so  much  inconvenience  introduced  by 
the  attempt  to  specify  in  legal  terms  every  pos- 
sible arrangement  which  is  to  be  allowed,  that 
we  cannot  but  think  that  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  might  be  saved,  and  much  future 
squabble  and  difficulty  prevented,  by  redrawing 
this  part  of  the  Bill,  on  the  principle  of  stating, 
in  a few  words,  what  it  is  the  real  purpose  of 
the  Legislature  to  enact. 

That  purpose,  as  regards  duration  of  work,  is 
simple  and  every  way  desirable.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  eleven  clauses  under  review,  mixed  up 
with  the  important  sanitary  question  of  the 
place  for  taking  meals,  which  should  have  been 
placed  among  the  sanitary  clauses.  The  Legis- 
lature wishes  to  limit  tho  number  of  hours  for 
which  children,  young  persons,  and  women  may 
bo  employed  in  any  factory  or  workshop.  The 
limits  fixed  regard  the  number  of  hours’  total 
work  that  may  be  performed  in  a year,  in  a 
week,  in  a day,  or  in  an  unbroken  period  of  time. 
“ Child,”  we  are  informed  by  danse  91,  means  a 
person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  ; ‘ young 
person”  means  a person  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen ; and  “ woman”  means  a 
female  ff  eighteen  years  and  upwards.  Frnm 
the  sai.ic  c:;'.u>c  ef  general  dotii;iti”n3  we  a 


extract  tho  two  statements  that  “night”  is 
used  in  this  Bill  to  denote  the  period  of  time 
between  nine  o’clock  p.m.  and  six  a.m.,  and  that 
mill.geariug  comprehends  every  shaft,  and  every 
wheel,  di-um,  or  pulley  by  means  of  which  the 
motion  of  the  first-moving  power  is  communi- 
cated to  any  machine  appertaining  to  a roauu- 
facturiug  process.  The  clause  as  to  the  baud  or 

strap,  before  cited,  seems  thus  to  have  been  an 
after-tlionght  ; and  the  omission  of  ropes,  chains, 
wires,  or  metallic  ropes,  is  one  wliich  some 
honourable  member  will,  no  doubt,  do  us  the 
favour  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  employment  of  children  under  ten 
yeai-s  old  is  prohibited  by  clause  20. 

IVith  regard  to  meals,  it  is  provided  by 
clause  17  that  the  times  allowed  for  meals  shall 
bo  the  same  for  all  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  j a clause  which  is  probably  intended  to 
prevent  any  tampering  with  the  meal  hours  5 
but  wliich  is  not  altogether  unobjectionable.  It 
goes  on  to  enact  that  no  child,  young  person,  or 
woman  shall  be  employed,  or  allowed  to  remam 
in  any  room  in  which  any  manufacturing  pro- 
cess or  handicraft  is  being  carried  on,  during  any 
part  of  tho  time  allowed  for  meals.  It  the 
object  of  this  clause  is  to  prevent  the  meals 
from  being  taken  in  the  work-room,  it  will  nut 
be  attained;  as,  if  the  machinery  be  stopped, 
the  danse  would  not  prevent  such  a use  of  tho 
' room.  It  i.s,  we  think,  very  important  on  sam- 
; tary  grounds  that  the  work-rooms  should  be  . 

1 empty  and  unoccupied  during  meal  times,  and 
ventilation  would  thus  be  aided. 
express  provision  to  this  effect  would  do  , 

! harm  than  good  unless  it  were  accompanied  by 
! a provisiun  that  a refectory  should  be  attached 
to  every  factory.  Of  the  desirableness  of  this  , 

' there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whetlicr  Parliament , 
i may  be  disposed  to  insist  on  it  is  anotlier 
■ question.  But,  at  all  events,  the  intent  of  tho 
Act  should  be  made  idain.  It  would  be  better 
to  allow  meals  in  the  work-rooms,  openly,  while 
the  machinery  was  at  rest,  than  to  tuni  out  the 
poor  children  into  the  street,  or  the  draughty 
corridors  of  the  factory,  in  bad  weather.  The 
provision  of  a refectory  is,  therefore,  demanded 
not  only  on  humane,  but  on  sanitary  grounds. 

Tho  times  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the 
legal  employment  of  the  persons  protected  by 
this  Bill  are  as  follows  In  a workshop  where 
women,  bnt  nut  young  persons  or  children,  are 
j employed,  the  working-hours  are  limited  to 
' eleven  and  a half  forfive  daya  in  the  week,  and 
' to  seven  and  a half  on  Saturday,— sixty-fivo  m 
' all.  This  is  the  essential  pomt.  The  fixing  the 
limits  of  employment  between  six  a.m.  and 
j nine  p.m.  is  a questionable  mode  of  carrying  it 
out,  and  the  allowance  of  four  hours  and  a halt 
for  meals  out  of  a day  of  fifteen  hours  is  hardly 
the  best  mode  of  attaining  the  object  ot  the 
Bill  IVithrer^ard  to  children,  different  clauses  j 
' arc  made  to  apply  to  textile  and  to  non-textile  ! 
factories.  In  tho  former  ten  hours  work  per 
day  for  five  days,  and  six  hours’^  on  Saturday, 
making  fifty-six  hours’  working-time  per  week 
' are  allowed.  For  non-textile  factories  the 
same  limits  arc  repeated, — the  object  of  rius 
apparently  unmeaning  comjilication  of  the  Bill 
being  apparently  to  provide  for  a stand-up  fight 
in  Committee.  But  the  whole  is  given  with  a . 
detail  which  is  more  perplexing  than  explana-  ^ 
tory  — and  by  a complicated  prescription  ot  the  , 
hours  of  commencement,  of  close,  and  of  meals, 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  highly  objectionable, 
as  interfering  with  the  ability  of  the  manufac- , 
turer  to  make  the  best  use  of  Ins  machinery. 

It  is  very  obvious  to  those  who  study  the 
subject  that  the  determination  of  the  same 
hours  for  commencing  and  closing  work  all  the 
year  round  is  one  of  those  matters  in  which 
Parliament  defies  nature.  In  other  coimti'ms 
the  natural  length  of  the  day,  determmed  by; 
the  season  of  the  year,  regulates  the  work  and , 
the  amusement  and  rest  of  the  peasant  as  well 
as  of  the  noble.  It  is  a greater  hardship  to  ^ 
have  to  get  up  at  six  a.m.  in  winter  than  to  rise  , 
at  four  a.m.  in  summer.  The  winter  night  com- 
mences at  half-past  four,  the  summer  night  four 
hours  or  four  hours  and  a half  latp.  If  amanu- 
facturcr  were  inclined  to  take  notice  of  this  fact, 
by  workino-  a double  set  of  hands  in  the  summer, 
the  Act  would  step  in  and  forbid  them.  There 
are  certain  exceptions,  no  doubt,  for  which  wc 
refer  to  the  Bill.  But  the  great  idea  that  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  manufacturing  population, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  owners  of  factories,  to 
be  able  to  employ  the  largest  possible  number  of 
hands  to  a given  expenditure  in  machmery,  is 
one  that  has  not  dawned  on  the  minds  of  the 
Laniers  of  this  Bill.  thing,  however,  can  be 


more  undeniable  as  an  economical  truth.  W© 
therefore  look  with  extreme  jealousy  on  the 
clumsy  and  arbitrary  appointment  of  fixed 
hours  for  commencing  and  closing  labour  if  the 
hours  aro  made  the  same  all  the  year  round.  It 
is  an  interference  with  the  right  of  the  labonrci. 

It  is  an  interference  with  the  right  of  the  mill- 
owner  ; and  it  is  brought  in  as  a clumsy  mode 
of  doing  what  may  be  directly  done  w’ith  advan- 
tage, namely,  limiting  the  working-hours,  not 
of  the  factory,  but  of  the  individual  factory 
hands. 

A valuable  feature  of  the  Bill  is  the  insisting 
on  n cei-tiflcnte  o£  itness  for  oinployincnt  for 
any  persona  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  by  tho 
certifying  surgeon  of  the  district.  Written 
notice  of  the  incapacity  for  work  of  any  such 
person  is  to  bo  given  to  the  ocenpier  of  the 
w’orkshop.  Certificates  of  birth  “ may  be  ’ pro- 
duced to  a certifying  surgeon  ; and  the  inspector 
may  annul  tho  surgeon’s  certificate  if  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  age  of  the 
person  in  question  is  less  than  that  therein  stated. 
Further,  a now  certificate  must  be  obtained  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  as  tho  Bill  quaintly  puts 
it,  “ when  a child  becomes  a young  person. 
These  stringent  provisions  are  calculated  to  do 
away  with  abuses  of  which  the  surgeons  have, 
not  without  reason,  complained ; and  so  far  to 
make  inspection  a reality,  and  not  a sham. 

Accidents,  in  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the 
Bill,  causing  loss  of  life  or  bodily  injury,  are  to 
be  reported  within  forty-eight  hours  to  the  certi- 
fying  surgeon  of  the  district,  \yho  is  then  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  to  tho  inspector  within 
twenty-foiu-  hours.  . . 

1 Fart  II.  of  the  Bill  contains  special  provisions 
! as  to  particular  classes  of  factories  and 
' shops.  In  all  cases  the  interiors  of  such  build- 
ings are  either  to  be  painted  and  varnished  within 
once  in  seven  years,  or  lime-washed  once  m four- 
teen months.  (Once  in  twelve  months  would 
be  a better  time.)  Bakehonses,  if  painted, 
are  to  bo  washed  with  soap  and  hot  water, 
and  otherwise  to  be  limc-waslied,  evc^  sir 
mouths.  There  is  a clanso  enjoining  ventilation 
by  fans  or  other  means  in  certain  cases  j imder 
the  head  of  “ Special  Provisions  for  Health  tho 
following  restrictions  aro  enacted.  No  young 
person  or  child  shall  be  employed  in  a part  of  a 
factory  where  the  sUvering  of  mirrors  by  the 
mercurial  process,  or  the  making  of  white  mad, 
is  carried  on.  No  child  or  young  female  shaU 
be  employed  in  a part  of  a factory  where  tho 
annealing  of  glass  is  carried  on.  No  girl  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  shall  be  employed  m the 
making  or  finishing  of  bricks  or  tiles,  not  being 
ornamental  tiles,  or  in  the  making  of  salt.  No 
child  shall  bo  employed  in  a part  of  a factory 
or  workshop  where  metal-grinding  or  the  dip- 
' ping  of  lucifer  matches  is  carried  on.  No  child 
. under  the  ago  of  eleven  shall  be  employed  in 
I fustian-cutting. 

' Clause  39  prohibits  the  taking  of  meals,  or 
' remaining  during  meal-times  in  certain  portions 
'of  certain  factories,  which  are  specified  m 
' Schedule  No.  2 ; and  power  is  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  extend  tho  number  ot 
prohibited  places. 

The  exceptions  to  the  Act  with  regard  to 
overtime,  uightwork,  domestic  factories  and 
workshops,  and  certain  other  workshops,  are  so 
numerous  and  minute  that  the  reader  ^ ® 
desires  to  master  them  must  refer  to  the  Bill. 
As  in  much  recent  legislation,  a special  directive 
power,— which  is,  in  fact,  an  almost  independent 
legislative  power,— is  given  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  requiring  special  sanitary  jirovisions, 
or  allowing  special  exceptions.  A clause  of  this 
kind  shows  how  very  far  from  exhaustive  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  arc,  and  throw  grave 
doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  attempting  with  one 
hand  to  regulate  so  many  minute  details  by  dis- 
cussiou  in  a Parliamentary  Committee,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  by  a stroke  of  the  pen,  any 
Secretary  of  State  may  alter  almost  any  detail 
in  its  practical  ivorking.  It  is  very  possible 
chat  the  entrusting  of  this  kind  of  power  to  a 
high  official  may  be  better  than  a repeated 
application  to  Parliament  for  any  alteration  of 
the  law.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  that 
attention  should  be  called  to  ayery  rema^able, 
though  silent,  change  which  is  being  effected 
in  tlie  administration  of  the  country.  Ihe 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament  within  forty  days;  but  their 
passing  unnoticed  is  almost  a matter  of  cer- 

*^The  third  part  of  the  Bill  relates  to  admmi- 
stration,  penalties,  and  legal  proceedings ; and 
the  f.  urth  centnins  definitions,  saving  clauses, 
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limitation  of  the  application  of  the  Act  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland ; and  repeal  of  tho  Acts 
cited  in  the  fifth  schedule.  The  Bill,  as  a whole, 
displays  a great  amount  of  pains,  thought,  and 
care.  It  is  directed,  in  the  main,  to  objects  as 
to  the  importance  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  chief  defects  appear  to  arise  from 
the  want  of  that  special  knowledge  of  various 
details  on  which  legislation  is  proposed  which 
can  only  be  supplied  by  the  assistance  of  ex- 
perts, both  in  mechanical  knowledge  and  iu  the 
use  of  the  English  language.  Even  when  it 
seems  cumbrous  and  perplexed,  it  will  probably 
be  found  capable  of  working,  which  is  much  to 
eay,  unless  it  be  altered  in  Committee.  In  case 
of  any  serious  discussion  of  that  nature,  we 
venture  to  hope  that  the  suggestions  above 
given  may  prove  of  use  both  to  the  advocates 
of  the  Bill  and  to  the  country  at  large. 


PROFESSOR  E.  M.  BARRY’S  LECTURES 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.* 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  AND  ENGLISH  TR-'tNSITIONAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Having  formerly  asked  you  to  consider  and 
remark  the  processes  by  which  English  domestic 
architecture  had  developed  itself,  I uow  wish 
to  follow  up  tho  same  inquiiy. 

I propose  now  to  resume  the  cousideratiou  of 
fifteeutli-century  architecture  in  Eugland,  to- 
gether with  the  developments  of  later  periods.  In 
so  doing,  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the 
general  observations  of  last  year,  but  shall 
rather  bring  before  you,  as  well  as  I can,  some 
illustrations  of  thelprinciples  of  design,  which  I 
theu  described. 

We  shall  find  in  our  studies  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture, a steady,  though  gradual,  transitiou, 
from  the  castle,  as  described  in  my  last  lecture, 
to  the  peaceful  manor-house  of  tho  English 
squire.  Features  originally  devised  for  defence, 
were  clung  to,  as  it  Avero,  with  tho  affection 
which  springs  from  use  and  tradition,  and  such 
details  thus  survived,  as  architectural  ornaments, 
long  after  the  reasons  for  their  existence  had 
passed  aivay.^  It  is  ever  so  ivith  architecture, 
an  art  which  is,  or  should  be,  conservative  iu  its 
vciy  natui’c ; aud  it  is  a forgetfulness  of  this  ■ 
essential  principle  of  its  existence,  ivliich  loads 
Borne  impatient  observers  to  be  ever  asking  for 
new  methods,  and  new  styles,  in  disregard  of 
precedents  and  of  the  lessons  of  antiquity. 

I have  referred,  ou  former  occasious,  to  the 
general  use  of  timber  for  dwelling-houses,  par- 
ticularly  in  towns  j but  ive  are  now  entering 
upon  the  consideration  of  a system  of  more  solid 
construction.  The  castles,  on  being  transformed 
into  palaces,  lost  but  little  of  their  grandeur 
while  they  gained  in  architectural  beauty  of 
detail.  They  continued  to  bo,  as  of  old  the 
central  places  of  abode  of  tho  groat  lords  of  the 
soil.  They  could  accommodate,  aud  to  some 
extent  protect,  large  bodies  of  retainers  j but 
the  necessities  of  warfare  Avere  gradually  passing 
aAvay  before  the  advance  of  ciA-ilisation  and  of 
settled  order.  The  great  English  mansions  thus 
came  to  assume  that  air  of  mingled  dignitv  and 
nomehness  which  has  ever  been  cousidex-ed'thcir 
most  pleasing  characteristic. 

'^1  ®till  enclosed  large  spaces,  aud 

could  be  defended  in  case  of  need.  The  draAv- 

bndp  AA'as  often  maintained.  Bastions,  battle- 
ments, and  machicolations  Avero  preserved,  if  not 
•constructed  ; but  the  character  of  the  buildings 
enclosed  AA-as  greatly  altered.  Tho  house  and  the 
castle  are  seen  combined,  not  indeed  without  a 
certam  autagonism,  of  whicli  the  ultimate  re- 
sults could  already  be  foreseen.  The  old  Avas 
becoming  older,  and  verging  on  the  obsolete ; 
while  its  destined  successor  was  steadilv  ad- 
vancing to  maturity. 

Wb  may  trace  I his  conflict  of  principles,  very 
doarly,  m CMtlos  like  those  of  Kenilworth  and 
Wm-wick,  which  contain  buildings  of  various 
dates,  and  lu  which  aro  preserved  remains  of 
•the  works  of  different  builders. 

At  Kenilworth,  the  largo  square  toAver  or  keep 
•declares  its  early  origm.  I have  already  referred, 
in  my  last  lectm-e,  to  the  original  prevalence  of 
this  form,  and  to  its  gradual  abandonment  in 
lavour  of  curves  aud  circles. 

WaA-wick  Castle,  built  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth and  tho  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  illustrates  this  change,  for  we  have 
here  the  keep  of  a more  irregular  form,  mads 
up  of  angles  and  curves.  The  gateways,  walls, 
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turrets,  and  other  defences,  are  still  found,  but 
the  dwelling  of  the  owner  has  a prominence 
altogether  new,  and  significant.  It  is  no  longer 
surrounded  by  the  walls,  but  actually  interrupts 
their  continuity.  It  now  refuses  to  be  cooped 
up  in  dull  courtyards,  but  is  built  against  the 
river,  and  looks  over  the  country.  The  various 
offices  and  departments,  Avhich  Avere  in  earlier 
times  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
enclosure,  are  brought  together  and  aggregated 
in  one  mass,  with  every  regard  for  dignity  and 
convenience,  as  then  understood. 

From  such  an  arrangement,  it  was  but  a step 
to  the  altogether  unfortified  mansion.  The  walls 
Avere  comparatively  useless,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  gunpowder,  and  soon  became  mere  en. 
closures,  to  keep  off  robbers  and  pilferers;  thus 
losing  altogether  their  character  of  an  integral 
part  of  the  building.  At  the  same  time,  the 
latter  gained  by  the  increased  space,  and 
spread  itself  out,  not  only  in  greater  masses,  but 
by  including  iu  its  OAvn  construction  spacious 
courts  and  quadrangle.?.  As  these  changes  were 
the  results  of  peace  and  prosiierity,  they  A'aried 
naturally  according  to  the  condition  of  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  in  the  north,  and 
towards  the  Scottish  border,  on  the  sea  coast,  and 
also  on  the  side  of  "Wales,  we  may  find  a 
system  of  fortification  lingering,  after  it  had 
become  merged  in  more  domestic  construction, 
in  other  and  more  settled  districts. 

At  AlnAA’ick,  for  example,  although  the  original 
structure  received  many  additions,  by  succes- 
sive owners,  the  military  and  defensive  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  building  Avas  consistently 
preserved.  Not  onlyAverc  the  moat  aud  external 
defences  jealously  maintained,  but  within  the 
Avails  were  to  bo  found  wells,  ovens,  slaughter- 
houses, aud  all  requisite  ajipliauces  for  resisting 
a siege. 

The  Poles,  or  tower-like  houses,  haA-e  been 
before  referred  to,  as  existing  iu  the  Border 
counties.  They  possess  considerable  strength, 
and  resemble  portions  of  the  larger  castles, 
forming  a connecting  link  between  the  latter 
and  tlie  unfortified  dAA'elliiig-houses,  Avliich  iu 
the  fifteenth  and  succeeding  centuries  became 
common  in  England.  Foav  large  houses  were 
built  before  the  latter  date,  without  some 
attempt  at  fortification,  aud  such  defousive 
Avorks  Avere  indeed  almost  compulsoiy. 

Royal  licences  were  issued,  Avhich  Avere,  in 
fact,  commands,  in  virtue  of  Avhich  the  builders 
of  ^important  structures  Avere  bound  to  build 
Avails  of  defence,  aud  “embattle,  keniel,  aud 
macbecollate  ” tho  same.  These  documents 
Avere  called  “ Licences  to  Ci’enellate,”  and  Mr, 
Parker  has  published  one  of  them,  the  date  of 
Avhich  is  believed  to  be  A.D.  1483.  It  is  a licence 
from  “ EdAA-ard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,”  to 
Edmund  Bedingfield,  esquire,  of  Oxburgli,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk. 

It  is  declared  to  be  given  in  consideration  of 
the  latter’s  good  and  gracious  services,  aforc- 
times  rendered  to  the  king,  from  day  to  day, 
aud  “AA’hich  ho  still  continues  inclined  to  render.” 
He  is,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  “ to  build, 
make,  and  construct,  with  stone,  limo,  and  sand, 
towers  and  jwalls,  iu  and  about  bis  manour  of 
Oxburgli,”  so  that  such  manor  may  be  enclosed, 
aud  “the  walls  and  towers  so  embattled,  ker- 
nelled,  and  macbicolatod,  built,  and  constructed, 
to  hold  foi\himself  and  his  heirs,  fur  ever.”  A 
further  clause  declares  the  royal  pardon  for  all 
transgressions  previously  committed  by  Mr. 
Bedingfield,  iu  consideration  of  his  building  the 
fortifications  above  described,  and  further  grants 
to  liim  certain  privileges  as  to  holding  markets, 
aud  taking  tolls  therefrom.  Tho  deed  is  dated 
from  Westminster,  in  the  tAventy-second  year  of 
tho  reign  of  King  Edward  IV. 

Wo  may,  I think,  conclude  from  this  docu- 
ment, that  to  “ crenellate,”  or  fortify,  in  some 
measure,  a private  dAvelling-house,  was  at  once 
a privilege  and  an  obligation.  It  was  a social 
distinction,  marking  out  the  house  and  its  owner 
as  possessing  importance,  and  it  Avas  also  appa- 
rently a matter  of  public  policy,  inasmuch  as 
the  Crown  Avas  ready  to  grant  advantages  in 
order  to  secure  its  accomplishment.  The  offer 
of  such  inducements,  hoAvever,  indicates  that  the 
necessity  for  defences  was  passing  away,  and 
that  they  bad  become  a matter  of  fa.sbion  and 
rarity.  Henceforward  tbc  disuse  of  fortifica- 
tions Avas  general. 

Hadden  Hal],  in  Derbyshire,  so  avcII  known  to 
most  of  us,  well  illustrates  tlic  state  of  tran- 
sition. At  a distance,  it  presents  a castellated 
appearance  ; bat  ou  closer  inspection,  very  little 
real  fortification  can  be  seen.  The  gateway. 


witli  its  tower,  ia  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
buildings,  and  displays  that  compromise  between 
details  of  defence  and  ornament,  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  period.  The  buildings  are 
no  longer  huddled  together  within  enclosing 
walls  and  turret.s,  but  there  are  two  open  courts, 
Avith  the  hall  in  a central  position  between, 
them. 

The  chapel  is  of  great  antiquity,  not  later  iu 
parts  than  the  twelfth  century,  as  there  are 
evident  remains  of  Norman  work.  The  building 
is  irregular,  and  appears  to  have  had  an  exist- 
ence, independent  of  the  castle.  It  is  rather  a 
nucleus,  around  which  the  latter  has  been  built, 
than  a private  chapel  belonging  to  the  place. 
It  may  have  been  originally  a parish  church, 
existing  from  earlier  times,  before  the  adjoining 
structures  were  erected.  The  chancel,  which 
was  the  private  chapel  of  the  house,  dates  from 
the  fifteenth  century. 

We  see  in  tho  earlier  parts  of  Haddon  Hall 
all  the  characteristics  of  a Transitional  period, 
and  the  hall  is  of  Pcipendicular  arcliitecture. 
The  ofiices  attached  to  it  are  spacious,  aud  suit- 
able to  the  'advancing  ideas  of  comfort ; con- 
taining store-rooms,  buttery,  and  kitchen,  with 
ample  hospitable-looking  fireplaces.  In  the  ex- 
terior, there  are  still  remains  of  the  details  of 
fortification  in  the  “crenellated”  parapets,  but 
in  the  later  additions  to  the  building,  domestic 
influences  are  paramount.  These  additions  are 
of  much  later  date,  and  have  probably  replaced 
an  earlier  structure  on  the  same  site. 

The  Elizabethan  wing  consists  of  a long 
gallery,  as  usual  in  such  buildings,  a parlour,  or 
withdraAviiig-room  for  the  family,  and  other 
reception-rooms,  with  a range  of  servants’ 
offices  beloAv.  The  whole  is  thoroughly  domestic 
in  its  character,  and  looks  on  one  of  the  quaint 
gardens  of  tho  time,  with  the  charming  terrace, 
so  often  sketched  by  artists. 

We  thus  find  at  Haddon,  that  which  is  so 
delightful  to  the  archaeologist,  a liistory  in  stone, 
not  spoilt  or  falsified  by  the  modern  restorer, 
although  the  older  builders  have  worked  their 
will  upon  the  pile,  and,  as  usual,  liave  paid  little 
regard  to  the  AA'ork  of  their  predecessors.  The 
old  Norman  church  is  the  key  of  the  whole. 

It  may  probably  have  preserved  an  especial 
sanctity.  Defences  Avonld  thus  bo  necessary, 
if  only  for  the  security  of  the  offerings  at 
the  shrine.  A stronghold  would  be  attached, 
Avith  Avails  of  enceinte  to  enclose  the  church. 
Situated  far  from  the  border,  we  need  not 
suppose  the  AA'orka  to  have  been  of  great 
strciigtli  or  importance,  and  such  as  they 
AA’orc,  they  might  soon  disappear,  and  their 
materials  be  used  as  a quarry  for  the  succeed- 
ing buildings. 

Each  phase  of  architectural  art  has  left 
its  mark.  There  is  a Norman  font  in  the  aisle 
of  tho  chapel,  an  Early-Eiiglish  aa-ukIow  in  the 
nave,  while  one  of  the  Perpendicular  period 
adorns  the  chancel.  The  entrance  gatcAA’ay,  tho 
hall,  and  offices  are  of  similar  style,  and  at  last 
Ave  come  to  the  purely  domestic  buildings  of 
Elizabethan  architecture,  already  described. 
Here  we  have  large  AAnudcAA's,  spacious  rooms, 
and  elaborate  internal  decoration  of  oak-panel- 
ling and  plaster,  Avitli  Avide  fireplaces,  and  other 
evidences  of  the  comfort  aud  refinement  of 
English  home  life.  The  type  of  the  Mediusval 
fortified  mansion  or  manor  house  had  passed 
aAvay,  Avith  the  feudalism  Avhich  had  fir.st  given 
birth  to  it,  aud  we  may  observe  in  these  transi- 
tional mansions  a striking  evidence  of  the  in- 
crease of  Avealth  and  luxury  among  the  people, 
Avhich  has  continued  to  our  own  time. 

Having  passed  in  revieAv  the  principal  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities  of  the  MedicEval  archi- 
tecture of  the  fifteenth  century,  aa'o  may  perhaps 
noAv  turn  our  attention  to  the  succeeding  phases 
of  English  architecture.  After  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  ceukiry,  tho  forms  of  Medimval  art 
became  poor  ami  debased,  the  style  appeared  to 
be  dying  out,  and  a change  was  imminent.  It 
came  in  the  forms  knovsTi  to  us  as  Eliza- 
bethan and  Jacobean,  to  be  shortly  followed  by 
the  Renaissance  and  Classic  Revival. 

Ill  treating  of  this  Transitional  work,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  principles  Avhich  guided 
it  aro  only  to  be  observed  in  great  palaces  and 
mansions.  We  naturally  think  first  of  such 
lordly  piles  as  Hatfield,  Hampton  Court, 
Haddon,  and  the  like,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  examples  to  be  fuund  in  more 
humble  tenements  are  not,  at  the  least,  of  equal 
iutcrest.  Indeed,  it  is  often  the  exuberance  of 
ornament  in  the  great  mansions  Avhich  offends 
an  eye  better  pleased  Avith  the  quaint  though 
simpler  treatment  oE  the  Elizabethan  grange 
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ff  rm-house,  or  cottage.  It  must,  I think,  be 
r.dmitted  that  the  style  proved  itself  to  be  eqnal 
to  the  demands  made  upon  it,  althongh  with 
drawbacks  to  be  presently  noticed  ; and  that, 

80  far,  it  may,  therefore,  bo  held  to  have 
justified  its  existence. 

The  principal  peculiarity  of  Elizabethan  work, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  tlie  Mediteval  styles 
which  it  succeeded,  is  the  admixture  of  classical 
details,  with  general  forms  of  a Gothic  character. 
Thus  the  gable,  an  essentially  Gothic  feature, 
was  retained,  though  masked,  and  deprived  of 
its  importance,  and  broken  up  into  forms  more 
or  less  fantastic.  Mullioned  windows  were  still 
employed,  but  often  in  combination  with 
pilasters,  and  with  a complete  change  of 
mouldings. 

In  the  interior,  the  hall  and  other  arrange 
ments  of  the  Mediajval  house  were,  for  a long 
time,  to  be  found  as  before  ; but  they  were  sup- 
plemented  by  numerous  additions  and  modifica- 
tions. The  latter  were  indeed  so  varied  and 
fanciful,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  with  pre- 
cision the  forms  of  so-called  Elizabethan  art,  for 
we  may  find  in  one  example  a roughness  and  vul- 
garity of  execution,  almost  deserving  the  title  of 
barbarous,  while  in  other  buildings  of  the  same 
style,  we  can  detect  evidences  of  purity  of  taste, 
together  with  a beanty  of  detail,  almost  eqnal  to 
classical  examples  of  good  Italian  work. 

There  is  little  doubt,  that  at  this  period,  there 
was  a considerable  influx  into  England  of  foreign 
workmen.  Sneh  an  influx  had  indeed  existed, 
from  as  early  a date  as  the  Norman  Conquest, 
but  the  movement  had  now  acquired  a greater 
importance,  from  the  increased  and  increasing 
wealth  of  England,  and  the  comparatively 
settled  and  peaceful  condition  of  the  country,  as 
contrasted  with  the  general  state  of  Europe. 

Although  our  forefathers  were  far  from  any 
recognition  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  free  trade, 
their  commerce  with  foreign  nations  was 
already  assuming  large  proportions,  and  the 
merchants  of  London  and  other  large  towns 
were  already  both  rich  and  influential.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  importation  of  glass 
from  Italy,  both  for  drinking  vessels  and  win- 
dows, and  of  tapestry  from  Arras.  Cloth  was  also 
sent  from  Belgium  and  i'landers,  and  the  spices 
of  Arabia  and  India  were  not  wanting.  With 
these  importations  came,  as  we  may  suppose, 
workmen,  cither  in  search  of  adventure  or 
driven  from  their  ointi  lauds  (as  were  the 
Huguenots  from  France)  by  religious  persecu- 
tion or  civil  dissensions.  These  men  brought 
■with  them  the  cunning  of  their  various  arts, 
such  as  stone  and  wood  carving,  and  the  like ; 
and  as  the  Classical  Renaissance  was  more 
advanced  on  the  Continent  than  with  us,  they 
would  naturally  prefer  the  forms  of  design, 
with  which  they  had  already  become  familiar, 
in  their  own  country. 

If  we  consider  Inigo  Jones  as  the  first  archi- 
tect of  note  who  devoted  liimself  to  Classical 
architecture  in  England,  we  may  observe  that 
he  was  bom  when  Palladio  was  verging  on  the 
grave  ; and  that  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  was 
designed  about  a century  before  the  Classical 
Revival  in  England. 

The  Elizabethan  method  indicated  the  first 
attempt  at  change.  It  was,  to  a great  extent,  a 
fusion  between  the  new  and  the  old  architecture, 
and  in  that  character  has  not,  perhaps,  always 
received  the  attention  and  consideration  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  This  neglect  has  probably  arisen, 
to  a great  extent,  from  the  rude  execution  of 
much  of  its  detail,  and  the  badness  of  its  repro- 
Bentations  of  the  human  figm-e.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  good  taste,  and 
delicate  workmanship  of  ornament,  and  if  tbe 
style  had  lasted  long  enough  in  the  ascendant, 
there  is  no  appai’ent  reason  why  the  defects  of 
execution  should  not  have  been  rectified. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Elizabethan  sculp- 
ture. There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  perfect 
architecture,  which  does  not  include  good 
sculpture.  The  Jledimval  architects  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  well  under- 
stood this  truth,  and  applied  themselves  to  its 
recognition  with  great,  though  partial  success. 
The  Greeks  were,  as  we  know,  the  great 
masters  of  plastic  art,  aud  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  tbe  satisfactory  application  of  sculp- 
ture, in  its  highest  development,  has  ever  been 
attained,  apart  from  Classical  ideas,  aud  prin- 
ciples of  design. 

Now,  the  Elizabethan  architects  were  ready 
to  admit  these  principles.  They  did  so,  in- 
deed, to  a very  great  extent,  in  their  enlarged 
niches,  their  pilasters  decorated  with  arabesques, 
and  their  employment  of  ornament  as  a surface 


decoration.  Bnt  as  to  sculpture  of  the  human 
form,  they  were  altogether  deficient,  and  their 
execution  lagged  far  behind  their  intention. 

Why  was  this  ? In  the  first  place,  theirs  was 
an  age  of  sadden  development.  Wealth  and 
prosperity  had  come  upon  the  countiy  rapidly, 
or,  to  quote  a modern  saying,  by  “leaps  and 
bounds.”  There  was  much  work  to  he  done, 
and  not  a corresponding  number  of  hands  to  do 
it.  Hence  grand  ideas,  but  ill-finished  work- 
manship. 

Italian  artists,  like  John  of  Padua,  might 
direct,  but  they  were  obliged  to  tmst  to  German, 
English,  and  Flemish  workmen  to  caiTy  out  their 
ideas.  Sculpture  had  not  flourished  in  its  highest 
forms,  in  England,  during  the  later  phases  of 
Medieval  art.  Carved  ornament  was  indeed  pro- 
minent enough,  as,  for  example,  the  ever-present 
roses  of  the  Tudor  period,  but  figure  sculpture 
liad  become  strained,  and  even  grotesque. 
Those  are  also  the  faults  which  strike  us  in  Eliza- 
bethan work.  Wo  find  in  it  much  to  admire,  if 
onlv  the  execution  wore  equal  to  the  design. 
Figures,  bas-reliefs,  and  sculptures  abound,  aud 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  stylo  if  they  are  not 
good.  Often  grotesque  and  eccentric,  the  latter 
has  yet  a picturesque  striking  character,  and  is 
racy  of  the  soil. 

Such  as  it  was,  the  Transitional  style  filled 
up  the  gap  between  the  Late  Tudor  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  revived  Classicalism  of 
Charles  I.,  aud  has  even  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed down  to  the  present  time,  passing  through 
various  phases,  now  leaning  on  Gothic,  now  on 
Classical  traditions ; still  subsisting,  indeed,  with 
certain  modifications,  in  that  which  has  lately 
been  termed  Queen  Anne  architecture.  _ | 

Another  circumstance  to  be  now  specially  | 
noticed,  is  the  presence  in  the  same  building  of  I 
different  materials.  We  have  seen  that,  roughly 
speaking,  in  early  Medixval  times,  the  private 
residences  were  of  wood,  and  the  castles,  abbeys, 
and  churches,  of  stone.  Not  only  so,  but  tbe 
construction  was  simple*  Different  trades,  as, 
for  example,  that  of  the  smith,  might  pride 
themselves  on  their  technical  skill ; but  their 
efforts  Avere  more  or  less  isolated,  and  there  Avas 
rarely  to  be  seen  that  combination  of  labour, 
which  some  of  the  great  Elizabethan  structures 
exhibit.  Thus,  to  the  mason,  bricklayer,  and 
carpenter,  was  now  added  the  plasterer,  Avhose 
work,  both  on  Avail  and  ceiling,  is  perhaps  tbe 
most  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  style. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  of  late  years 
to  depreciate  this  material,  a reaction  springing 
no  doubt  from  its  great  and  frequent  abuse.  No 
artist,  however,  Avill  I think  treat  plaster  with 
contempt,  Avho  is  familiar  with  the  intricate 
designs,  and  fine  and  often  beautiful  execution, 
of  many  an  Elizabethan  coiling  or  frieze.  The 
use  of  plaster  ceilings  Avas  a natural  consequence 
of  the  custom,  which  now  became  common,  of 
building  houses  of  several  stories. 

From  the  Norman  house  of  a single  floor,  Avith 
its  central  uncovered  atrium,  we  have  advanced 
to  the  old  English  mansions  of  Burleigh,  Crewe, 
Hatfield,  or  Longleat,  with  their  numerous 
chambers,  arranged  in  several  floors,  and  built 
around  open  courts.  The  Mediteval  artists  foU 
loAVcd  a vertical  system.  Arches,  gables,  and 
pinnacles  were  alike  aspiring,  and  the  glory  of 
the  style  were  the  towers  and  spires.  House 
building,  Avhen  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
soveralfloors,  naturally  drifted  intohorizontalism, 
and  so  turned  towards  the  trabeated  systems  of 
classical  art. 

Ceilings  of  large  spans,  sometimes  coved 
and  groined,  but  often  altogether  flat,  came 
into  use,  and  the  plasterer  Avas  equal  to  the 
occasion  of  devising  ornaments,  of  an  original 
and  pleasing  nature,  for  the  decoration  of  these 
flat  and  curved  surfaces.  Here,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  construction  called  for  the  ornamen- 
tation, and  the  latter  did  not  dictate  to  the 
former. 

There  is  little  trace,  in  Elizabethan  architec- 
tui-e,  of  the  skill  which  raised  the  vaults  and 
groinings,  even  of  Tudor  times.  Elizabethan 
masonry  is  indeed  often  highly  elaborate,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  curious  and  ornamental 
scrolls,  and  fantastic  gables  and  turrets,  but 
the  elaboration  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  orna- 
ment only.  Tbe  old  energy  of  construction 
appears  to  have  died  away,  and  its  place  to  be 
imperfecty  supplied  by  applied  decoration. 

As  the  mason  lost  in  importance,  the  brick- 
layer advanced,  the  two  Avorking  commonly 
together,  in  the  combination  of  red  brickwork 
and  scone,  so  familiar  to  us  in  almost  all  parts 
of  England.  When  stone  Avas  abundant,  it 
, still,  of  course,  continued  to  be  tbe  materia] 


most  Aised  ; but  in  other  parts,  as  in  the  Eastern 
countries,  brick  houses  exist  Avhich  Avere  erected 
from  the  fifteenth  century;  and  in  the  later 
examples,  are  to  be  found  moulded  bricks  and 
terra  cotta,  which  played  an  important  part  in 
certain  types  of  Elizabethan  architecture. 

These  details  Avero  first  commonly  used  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIIL,  although  there 
may  bo  occasional  instances  i f their  earlier 
employment.  There  is  a good  example  in 
Sutton  Place,  near  Guildford,  built  by  Sir 
Richard  Suttou,  about  1530.  Here  the  mould- 
ings of  doorAvays  and  AvindoAVS  are  of  mottkled 
brick,  or  terra  cotta;  and  surface  decoration 
abounds,  all  executed  in  the  same  material, 
which  was  nOAV  extensively  employed,  though 
not  often  as  freely,  as  at  Sutton  Place. 

For  chimneys,  brickwork  was  generally  used, 
and  the  stacks  of  massed  and  clustered  shafts, 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  striking  archi.jec- 
tural  features  of  the  time.  Springing,  as  they 
did,  from  domestic  necessity,  their  importance 
Avas  frankly  recognised  by  the  builders  of  the 
time.  Sometimes  square,  sometimes  circular, 
polygonal,  or  octagonal  in  plan,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  grouped  together,  and  stood  la, 
continuous  plinths.  The  capitals  Avere,  m some 
cases,  single,  and  in  others  continuous,  like  the 
base,  and  they  Avere  frequently  placed  in  internal. 

Avails.  1,  1 • 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  such  chim- 
neys, familiar  to  most  of  us,  in  which  the 
moulded  brickAvork  is  of  the  most  elaborate 
description,  like  the  red  brick  details  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace.  It  is  evident  that  the  designers 
of  these  works  delighted  in  the  use  of  moulded 
' brick,  and  devoted  themselves  heartily  to  its 
study  [and  manufacture.  Tbe  custom  Avaned, 
however,  until,  in  modern  times,  it  seemed  to 
have  been  lost,  and  a tax  liaA-iug  been  placed 
upon  bricks,  the  usual  deadening  influences  ot 
such  fiscal  interference  set  in,  and  progress  and 
improvement  seemed  to  be  at  an  end. 

Happily,  this  state  of  things  is  over.  We 
have  free  trade  in  bricks,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
State  is  concerned  ; and  tbe  revival  of  interest 
in  brick  architecture,  and  the  increased  employ- 
ment  of  moulded  brickAvork,  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  signs  of  tbe  present  time.  So  much 
so  indeed,  that  it  almost  seems  necessary  to  say 
a Avord  of  caution  to  enthusiasts,  to  induce  them 
to  remember  that  the  legitimate  use  of  moulded 
bricks  is  limited,  and  needs  both  taste  and 
judgment.  . 

Tlie  same  remark  holds  good  Avitli  reference 
to  ten-a  cotta,  which  is  indeed  only  another  form 
of  brickwork.  Valuable  as  this  material  is,  and 
' readily  as  it  will  lend  itself  to  artistic  treat- 
ment, it  cannot  compete  with  masonry  as  regards 
solidity,  or  truth  of  line.  It  Avas  only  occa- 
sionally used  by  the  Elizabetlian  builders,  ex- 
cepting  for  such  ornamental  aud  isolated 
structures  as  chimney  shafts. 

In  cases  Avhere  stone  Avas  not  easily  attain- 
I able,  tbe  Avails  were  built  of  brick,  frequently  of 
red  colour,  with  dressings  of  stone,  themullions 
of  the  windows,  the  string-courses,  parapets  and 
copings  being  constructed  of  the  same  material. 
The  b°rick8  AA'cre  usually  of  smaller  size  than  our 
regulation  dimensions.  Tliey  Avere  not  ^ory 
regular  in  shape,  and  consequently  the  ]omta 
Avere  large,  Avith  a good  deal  of  mortar  ; but  as 
the  latter  was  usually  good,  the  Avails  Averc  not 
destitute  of  solidity  and  strength. 

The  bricklayers  seem  to  have  thought  that 
the  surface  of  their  work  needed  ornament,  for 
they  were  fond  of  using  a few  black  bricks,  with 
those  of  other  colours.  Tho  latter  Avere  dis- 
posed 80  as  to  give  the  well-knoAvn  diagonal 
patterns  in  the  brick  walls  of  their  buildings. 
This  treatment  is  undoubtedly  pleasing,  AA’hen 
not  used  in  excess.  It  breaks  the  effect  ot 
monotonv,  which  too  much  plain  surface  is  apt 
to  produce.  It  is  unobtrusive*;  and  while  it  is 
an  evidence  of  thought  aud  care  on  the  part  of 
the  builders,  it  does  not,  Avhen  sparingly  em- 
ployed,  challenge  attention  or  arrest  the  eye  by 
startling  contrast.  . 

In  some  of  our  recent  revivals,  the  nse  ot 
parti-coloured  brickwork  has  been  common.  It 
has  respectable  precedents  in  it.s  favour,  oniy 
when  used  in  moderation.  An  idea,  gwd  m 
itself,  is  easily  overdone,  and  the  great  danger 
AA'bich  waits  on  imitators  is  exaggeration.^  It  is 
thus  A\-ith  the  use  of  the  coloured  lines,  diapers, 
and  patterns,  which  Ave  so  often  see  used  in 
edifices  of  moderate  dimensions,  Avhich  caMot 
afford  to  trifle  Avith  the  element  of  size.  Ihe 
effect  of  such  a treatment  is  too  often  to 
minimise  the  building,  and  to  Aveary  the  eye  with 
a succession  of  tiresome  and  uninteresting  geo- 
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metrical  puEzIoB.  I would  therefore  caution  the 
student  against  a too  ready  indulgence  in  this 
cheap  decoration,  and  would  counsel  him  to 
devote  his  first  care  to  tho  design  of  the 
masBes  and  proportions  of  his  work.  The 
introduction  of  coloured  brickwork  into  Eliza- 
bethan buildings  is  seldom  liable  to  such  objec- 
tions as  I have  named,  and  with  duo  restraint  it 
is  a fair  expedient  in  the  hands  of  the  architect. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  development  of 
the  period  we  are  now  discussing,  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  windows.  From  the  few  and  scanty 
loopholes  of  the  castle,  we  have  advanced  to  a 
perfect  blaze  of  light,  and  walls  almost  made  of 
windows,  as  at  Ilardwiek  Hall,  Derbyshire. 
Oriel  windows  had  long  existed,  particularly  in 
connexion  with  tho  dining-halls,  as  I have 
described  in  a previous  lecture.  They  were, 
however,  commonly  used  whero  special  dignity 
or  importance  was  sought.  We  now  find  oriel 
and  bay  windows  adopted  with  tho  greatest  free- 
dom, BO  that  they  may  almost  bo  said  to  be  in- 
separably connected  with  Elizabethan  domestic 
work.  We  have  projecting  windows  of  all  kinds 
of  design,  with  canted  sides,  square  sides, 
curved  sides,  and  even  semicircular  in  plan. 
They  are  usually  built  up  from  tho  ground, 
although  the  use  of  corbels  was  still  frequent. 
From  being  a subordinate  feature,  the  windows 
now  challenge  attention,  and  dominate  the 
gables  and  other  parts  of  the  elevation.  Not 
only  are  they  wide,  and  ample  on  plan,  but  they 
are  of  such  height  that  they  need  to  be  divided 
by  horizontal  transoms,  several  of  -which  are 
often  to  be  seen  in  tho  same  window. 

The  change  from  medieval  economy  to 
Elizabethan  exuberance  in  the  matter  of  -win- 
dowB  is  very  remarkable.  It  was  foreshadowed 
in  the  works  of  the  Tudor  period,  and  even 
church  architecture  shared  in  the  movement. 
The  great  oast  window  of  Gloucester  Cathedral 
is  an  instance  of  daring,  I had  almost  said 
reckless  extravagance,  of  fenestration. 

The  Elizabethan  builders  went,  however,  as  a 
rule,  beyond  their  Tudor  predecessors  in  this 
respect.  They  widened  the  bays,  and  increased 
their  projection,  they  lengthened  the  lights, 
discarding  tracery,  and  even  tho  flat  four- 
centred  arch  which  so  long  lingered,  as  a relic 
of  medimval  forms.  Their  windows  were, 
a rule,  made  up  of  rectangular  divisions ; and 
arches,  which  had  now  become  semicircular, 
wore  reserved  for  doorways. 

We  may  still  trace  a disposition  to  coquet,  as 
it  were,  with  Gothic  details,  particularly  whore 
ecclesiastical  feeling  was  in  any  way  regarded. 
Thus,  at  Crewe  Hall,  where  all  the  windows  of 
the  rooms  are  square  in  their  form,  there  is  one 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  This  is  in  tho 
chapel,  where  tho  window,  which  is  semicircular 
on'plan,  lias  curved  heads  with  cusps  set  in  a 
square,  in  the  later  Mediaeval  manner.  This 
circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  tho 
whole  building  was  erected  at  the  same  time, — 
from  KlS  to  1636. 

It  is  evident  that  glass  must  havo  become 
cheaper  and  easier  to  procure,  before  such  win- 
dowB  as  those  of  tho  Elizabethan  era  could  be 
planned  and  executed.  Tlu.s  was  doubtless  tho 
case,  being  one  of  the  results  of  tho  advance  of 
tho  country  in  wealth  and  commerce.  It  was 
not  -very  long  since  that  glass  windows  were 
luxuries,  carried  about  from  place  to  place  by 
the  great  lords,  on  their  journeys  to  their  various 
country  seats  or  town  palaces.  Windows  were 
holes  in  the  walls,  to  bo  closed  by  wooden 
shutters,  and,  therefore,  not  to  bo  lavishly 
employed.  Now,  we  find  enormous  surfaces  of 
glass,  with  littlo  attention  to  shutters  or  other 
means  of  security.  Not  only  was  glass  readily 
attainable,  but  men  were  able  to  think  more  of 
the  comfort,  and  less  of  the  defensive  security, 
of  their  rosidouces. 

In  early  examples,  and  in  exceptional  cases, 
we  still  find  evidences  of  a.'ccrtain  distrust  in  the 
height  of  the  cills  above  the  floors,  so  that  it  is 
difficult,  and  in  some  instances  impossible,  for 
the  inmates  to  look  out  of  the  windows.  In 
almo.st  all  cases,  indeed,  the  window-cills  are 
higher  than  modern  ideas  approve.  This  is, 
however,  in  all  probability,  often  a more  ques- 
tion of  taste.  Our  forefathers  do  not  seem 
to  havo  attached  the  same  importance  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a view  of  fine  scenery  as  we  do, 
nor  were  they  fond  of  living  on  the  ground 
floor.  Tho  chief  room  of  tho  Elizabethan  resi- 
dences was  tho  long  gallery,  an  upstairs  apart- 
ment,  usually  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
house.  _ Tho  great  reception-rooms,  excepting 
the  dining-hall,  were  also  frequently  placed 


viow  of  the  surrounding  country  could  be 
readily  obtained. 

A low  window-cill  is  a feature  common  in 
southern  countries,  and  connected  with  tho 
frequency  of  balconies.  It  has  never  been  a 
favourite  in  England,  as  it  is,  for  example,  in 
France,  where  it  is  the  custom  to  carry  down  the 
windows,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  within  a short 
distance  of  tho  floor.  In  genial  climates  the 
architects  were  ever  eager  to  use  the  balcony 
as  one  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  producing 
effect  within  their  reach;  but  in  English  domestic 
work  it  was,  as  a rule,  forbidden  by  tho  exigencies 
of  the  climate,  aud  tho  feature  is  not  commonly 
to  be  seen  in  our  old  architecture. 

Another  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  is  the  irre- 
gular, aud  often  fantastic,  shape  of  the 
gables.  Tho  principles  of  design  now  in 
vogue  had  become  so  much  influenced  by 
classical  ideas,  that  the  verticality  of  former 
days  was  out  of  date,  and  a more  horizontal 
treatment  was  everywhere  apparent.  In  houses 
of  several  stories  the  floors  asserted  themselves, 
even  externally.  Buildings  wore  crowned  with 
cornices  and  parapets,  while  roofs  of  moderate 
pitch  aud  span  replaced  the  high  coverings  of 
earlier  limes.  Tho  gable  thus  lost  a great  part 
of  its  original  importance.  It  was  not  by  any 
means,  however,  discarded,  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  seemed  to  be  regarded  with  special  favour, 
from  the  care  given  to  tho  design  of  the  varied 
outlines  which  had  come  into  favour. 

With  simplicity  of  form,  the  real  importance 
of  tho  gable  had  very  much  passed  away.  It 
had  become,  as  it  were,  a plaything,  to  be  used 
as  an  ornament  behind  projecting  windows.  It 
was  frequently  cut  off  from  below  by  cornices 
and  parapets,  and  so  recessed  as  to  lose  any 
great  amount  of  dignity.  For  farm-buildings 
and  structures  of  moderate  pretensions  the 
gable  still  kept  much  of  its  old  prominence ; 
bub  in  mansions,  such  as  Crewe  Hall,  it  had 
become  a minor  detail  in  tho  composition ; while 
at  Longleat,  and  still  more  at  Woilaton,  it  was 
only  represented  by  scrolls  and  ornaments, 
recalling,  in  an  indirect  manner,  its  former  out- 
line. 

A similar  declension  may  bo  observed  in  the 
importance  of  towers.  At  Woilaton,  indeed,  the 
tradition  of  the  old  keep  of  tho  castle  survives  in 
the  elevated  mass  of  the  central  hall.  The  Eliza- 
bethan was  not,  however,  a tower-building  style. 
Turrets,  indeed,  abound,  but  they  are  seldom  of 
much  structural  importance.  Attached  to  gate- 
ways, and  flanking  entrances,  they  served  to  keep 
up  a certain  stateliness,  and  preserved  the  tradi- 
tions of  earlier  days.  The  high  spire-like  tops  had 
gone,  with  their  stone  finials  and  crookets,  and 
tho  favourite  mode  of  finishing  tho  turrets  was 
now  a depressed  form  of  ogee,  commonly  made 
of  -wood,  and  covered  with  lead.  In  the  times 
of  castle  building,  the  tower  was  tho  house,  noAv 
the  house  was  everything,  and  turrets  were  only 
oniamcntal  portions  of  the  latter. 

The  skyline  was  broken  by  chimney-shafts, 
arranged,  as  has  been  said,  in  groups,  or  in  lines, 
and  their  number  and  importance  were  signifi- 
cant of  the  increase  of  domestic  comfort  now 
sought  for,  in  the  intenial  arrangements  of 
tho  house.  The  fireplaces  had  become  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  living-rooms. 
They  are  often  massive  stmetures,  extending  to 
the  ceiling,  and  ornamented  -with  rich  panelling, 
niches,  and  sculpture.  They  illustrate  very  clearly 
tho  transition,  that  was  in  progress,  and  the  taste 
that  was  springing  up  for  Italian  detail  and  style. 

The  earlier  examples  of  Elizabethan  fireplaces 
havo  projecting  hoods,  and  follow  the  ancient 
manner  of  construction,  which  was  pointed  out  to 
you  in  our  examination  of  the  works  of  the  thir- 
teenthand  fourteenth  centui-ies.  Gradually  de- 
parting from  this  type,  we  come  to  designs  of  a less 
prominent  character  as  regards  shape,  and  more 
decorated  iu  detail.  Chimney-pieces  were  im- 
portant architectural  compositions,  built  against 
the  side  of  the  ^room,  aud  forming  its  chief 
oruamont.  They  were  usually  divided  iuto 
two  parts,  aud  the  rudiments  of  the  window- 
shelf  began  to  appear,  though  tho  time  of  nick- 
nacks  was  not  yet.  Tho  material  was  usually 
stone,  aud  this  was  sometimes  employed  for  the 
whole  structure,  though,  more  commonly,  the 
upper  part  of  the  composition  -was  made  of 
wood,  and  even  of  plaster. 

The  amount  of  woodwork  in  Elizabethan , 
houses  was  very  great.  Panelling  was  not  only 
plentifully  used  for  window  and  door  dressings, 
but  it  also  extended  from  floor  to  ceiling,  in  the 
galleries  and  principal  rooms.  The  staircases 
also  were  often  masterpieces  of  the  carpenter'i 


mouldings,  of  shallow  section,  often  roughly 
worked.  In  tho  best  examples  the  mouldings 
were  worked  on  the  solid  rails,  and  in  the  earlier 
work  were  combined  with  chamfered  top  and 
bottom  rails,  in  accordance  with  tho  custom  of 
IXediaJval  workmen. 

The  wood  used  was  generally  oak,  and  the  grain 
or  pattern  upon  it  is  very  distinct  and  far  more 
beautiful  than  wo  can  generally  obtain  in  the 
oak  aud  wainscot  of  modem  commerce.  Our 
forefathers  grew,  and  worked,  their  own 
timber,  and  were  better  able  than  wo  often 
are  to  refuse  the  bad,  and  select  the  good. 
Modern  possessors  of  old  English  mansions 
have  often  complained  of  the  abundance  of 
oak  panelling.  It  has  grown  dark  and  almost 
black  with  age,  and  thus  has  given  the  apart- 
ments a sombre  appearance,  and  has  caused 
difficulties  in  lighting  it,  especially  at  night.  Of 
lato  years  we  have  seen  a great  movement  of 
restoration,  -which  has  in  many  cases  taken  the 
form  of  undoing  previous  mischief,  and  number- 
less have  been  the  cases  -where  the  old  oak 
panelling  has  beenfound  concealed  undercoats 
of  whit®  paint  and  paperhanging. 

Tho  early  habits  of  our  forefathers  led  them 
to  think  little  of  lighting  their  rooms  at  night, 
and  with  gas  and  other  illuminating  agencies  at 
our  disposal,  there  need  be  no  reason  for  ua  to 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  restoring  their 
work  to  its  original  beauty. 

And  now  1 must,  for  the  present,  bring  tho 
description  of  the  Transitional  style  before  us  to 
a close.  Having  described  some  of  its  pecu- 
liarities, -wo  will,  on  another  occasion,  examine 
some  existing  examples  of  this  manner  of  work 
more  in  detail.  As  regards  tho  style  itself,  it  is 
impossible  to  claim  for  it  a high  artistic  position, 
at  least  ns  it  was  worked  out  by  the  Elizabethan 
architects.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  doubted, 
as  I havo  before  said,  whether  full  justice  has 
been  done  to  its  merits,  and  more  particularly 
to  its  possibilities. 

The  buildings  which  were  erected  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  have  qualities  not  without 
claims  on  our  approval.  There  was  evident  iu 
them,  in  tho  first  place,  a care  for  architectural 
effect ; the  construction  was  generally  sound 
and  truthful;  and  whether  tho  building  were  a 
palace,  as  at  Hatfield  or  Bm-leigh,  or  a farm- 
house, or  a plain  yeoman’s  dwelling,  there  -was 
an  appropriateness  in  the  design  which  rarely 
fails  to  please.  If  we  are  sometimes  offended 
by  clumsily-exocuted  mouldings,  or  by  tho  in- 
ti’uaion  of  discordant  forms,  we  must  remember 
that  their  designers  were  feeling  their  way,  and 
that  but  for  circumstances,  bei'eafter  to  be 
noticed,  they  might,  if  left  alone,  have  achieved 
something  purer  and  better. 

Some  modifications  of  architectuie  wore  im- 
peratively  called  for  by  social  changes,  and 
these  were  sought  iu  the  direction  of  greater 
elasticity.  Tho  methods  adopted,  whatever 
their  faults,  not  only  answered  their  purpose, 
but  were  perhaps  more  distinctively  English 
than  any  of  those  -which  preceded  them,  or  by 
which  they  have  been  followed. 

The  English  Transitional  stylo  had  thus  a 
strongly  marked  and  national  character.  If  it 
had  not  tho  grandness  of  tho  Italian,  it  was 
better  adapted  to  English  wants,  tastes,  and  tho 
requirements  of  the  climate.  If  it  missed  the 
pictoresqueness  of  the  French,  with  its  affluence 
of  dormers,  balconies,  aud  turrets,  it  had,  never- 
theless, a local  colour  and  effectiveness  of  its 
own,  suiting  well  the  parks,  dales,  and  valleys  of 
English  counties.  It  spoke  of  home  life,  with  all 
its  softening  associations,  and  even  where  it 
displayed  tho  grandeur  of  wealth  and  rank,  it 
did  so  in  such  a manner  as  to  indicate  tho  posi- 
tion of  a landlord  living  at  peace  among  his 
tenantry,  rather  than  that  of  a feudal  chief, 
cherishing  exclusive  privileges,  and  obliged  to 
bo  ready,  at  any  time,  to  defend  tho  same, 
aud  subjugate  the  people  beneath,  rather  than 
around  him. 


Tho  mansions  of  Old  England  wore  thus 
houses,  and  not  castles,  and  they  remain  to  us 
in  great  numbers,  in  all  their  beauty,  while  many 
a prouder  structure  abroad  has  disappeared  by 
incendiary  fires,  or  has  been  laid  waste  by  civil 
violence. 

In  the  works  of  the  Elizabethan  period  in 
this  country,  we  may,  I think,  see  traces  every- 
-vv’here  of  that  measured  and  gradual  advance 
in  civilisation  and  comfort,  as  well  as  of  the 
respect  for  law  and  order  which  has  prevailed, 
more  or  less,  in  our  fortunate  laud,  through  the 
most  troubled  times,  and  which  has  consequently 
and  appropriately  found  expression  iu  Tran- 
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AMERICAN  WATER-COLOUR  ART. 

The  American  Water-Colour  Society,  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  this  month,  held  its 
eleventh  annual  private  view,  a jjrivate  view 
whereat  attended  some  three  or  four  hundred 
artists,  and  a few  members  of  the  press ; for 
here,  as  in  London  and  Paris,  artists  of  all  kinds 
appear  to  love  the  agreeable  pleasure  of  courting 
friendly  encomium,  and  those  instructive 
directors  of  our  tastes,  the  critics,  are  only  too 
good-natured  in  gratifying  their  friends.  Here 
they  were  all  the  other  evening,  artists,  critics, 
frame- makers,  purchasers,  and  all  those  useful 
people  who  join  in  building  up  our  taste  in 
art. 

Before  the  week  is  over,  those  happy  artists 
whose  captivating  talents  are  sufficiently  attrac- 
tive to  call  for  learned  criticism  from  our  over- 
worked and  blasts  critics,  may  expect  to  read 
how  they  have  this  year  surpassed  their  last 
year's  productions,  and  what  justification  for 
hope  the  nation  may  have  that  American 
painters  may  shortly  defy  the  world  in  the 
silent  pursuit  of  the  studio,  as  they  are  so  suc- 
cessfully doing  in  tho  more  noisy  and  less 
innocent  career  of  popular  government. 

^ There  is  one  feature  in  New  York  private  views, 
one  great  claim  we  may  say,  that  is  wanting  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes  in  English  and  French 
private  views : a well-arranged  and  a well- 
served  buffet,  really  artfully  supplied  with  pre- 
cisely the  needed  pabulum  that  few  of  us  can 
resist  after  eleven  p.m.  Nothing  that  we  have 
seen  for  many  a day  can  compare  with  the  en- 
tertainment supplied  at  the  American  Water- 
Colour  Exhibition. 

The  eleventh  Water-Colour  Exhibition  in  New 
York,  we  have  been  told,  is  an  advance  on  last 
year’s,  which  we  are  also  informed  was  an 
advance  on  former  displays,  so  that  the  669 
works  this  year  exhibited  may  without  injustice 
be  alluded  to  as  falling  some  degree  short  of 
perfection.  We  do  not  like  the  French  word 
“ genre,”  but  it  is  so  well  understood  now  that 
we  are  at  a loss  for  a better ; this  style  has 
gained  but  an  uncertain  footing  among  American 
painters,  and  those  who  affect  water-colours, 
judging  by  their  works  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion, have  done  very  little  to  vindicate  their 
claim  to  rank  as  masters.  Poverty  of  design  or 
motive,  feebleness  of  composition  and  want  of 
truthfulnoss  in  detail,  characterise  most  of  the 
“ genre"  drawings  now  on  view  in  the  Academy 
of  Design ; the  work  is  often  so  trivial  as  to 
induce  the  belief  that  not  only  is  no  improve- 
ment possible,  but  that  tho  artists  must  in 
time  deteriorate  from  their  present  low  standard. 
Unwelcome  as  the  statement  may  be,  candour 
compels  us  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  good 
“ genre  " pictures  in  the  Exhibition  (and  none  of 
them  are  of  superlative  excellence)  are  the  pro- 
duction of  foreign  artists.  A want  of  what 
artists  understand  by  “breadth”  is  painfully 
observable  in  all  that  is  here  exhibited,  and  if 
the  American  water-colour  painter  expects  by 
minute  and  painfully-realistic  transcripts  of 
natural  objects  to  make  up  for  this  great  de- 
ficiency, be  will  find  himself  mistaken.  Skilful 
painters  have  outgrown  the  pro  - Raffaollite 
period  (in  Franco  and  Belgium  those  great 
schools  of  water-colour  art,  it  never  had  any 
influence),  and  all  those  who  seek  for  what  is 
right  now  in  water-colour,  desire  to  see  represen- 
tations. broadly  and  effectively  produced,  rather 
than  that  prosaic  accuracy  which  so  many  are 
wedded  to. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  exhibition  some 
drawings  by  native  artists,  notably  landscapes 
of  New  England  and  Eastern  coast  scenery, 
amply  suflacient  to  satisfy  us  that  American 
water-colour  painters,  like  American  sculptors 
and  etchers,  are,  in  not  a few  instances,  as  de- 
voted students  and  faithful  producers  as  the 
gifted  workers  of  any  other  country. 

The  regular  picture  exhibition  season  in  New 
York  appears  to  commence  somewhat  earlier 
than  in  Paris  or  London.  In  Paris  the  cercle 
of  the  Placo  Vendfime,  or  that  of  the  Rue  St. 
Arnaud,  do  not  generally  begin  to  show  their 
fresh  art-treasures  until  the  spring ; but  here, 
tho  Century,  the  Union  League,  and  several 
other  clubs,  have  been  making  monthly  displays 
since  last  October,  and,  indeed,  for  the  last 
three  months  there  has  been  a succession  of 
picture-shows  at  one  or  another  of  tho  “ art- 
rooms”  that  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Union-square  and  Fifth-avenue, 


day  throughout  the  year,  in  the  galleries  of 
Messrs.  Goupil  or  Schaus,  may  be  found  gathered 
together  in  some  form  or  other  whatever  is 
new  or  costly  in  the  way  of  pictorial  art  from 
Europe  ; and  if  New  York  cannot  exactly  claim 
the  power  to  support  an  establishment  like  Col- 
naghi’s  or  Graves’s,  of  London,  or  Rapilly’sor 
Danloa  fils,  of  Paris,  they  may  boast  at  least 
more  than  one  art-shop  that  fairly  rivals  the 
best  of  tho  more  showy  exhibition  places  of 
Europe. 

New  York  has  not  a Christie  & Manson,  nor 
a M.  Pillet,  of  the  H6tel  Drouot,  but  tbo_  many 
famous  auctioneers  of  this  city,  who  might,  if 
we  may  venture  to  suggest,  take  some  admir- 
able lessons  from  those  truthful  disposers  of 
interesting  property,  contrive  to  offer  week 
after  week  an  enormous  mass  of  attractive 
artistic  finery  that  meets  hero  just  now  with  an 
unwilling  and  cautious  number  of  buyers,  who 
one  would  think  were  deterred  from  purchasing, 
by  an  unaccountably  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  objects  placed  before  them. 
As  for  that  industrious  class  of  speculative  col- 
lectors, who  furnish  the  sale-rooms  of  tho  New 
World  with  miscellaneous  objects  for  use  and 
foolish  ornament,  wo  can  only  say,  the  sooner 
they  give  up  their  unremunerative  trade,  and 
take  to  tho  business  of  taking  care  of  what  is 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  we  shall  all  be 
gamers  in  the  end. 

New  York. 


ART  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGUES. 

It  may  not  perchance  have  struck  many  even 
of  those  who  have  thought  of  what  books  and 
newspapers  now  do,  how  vast  is  the  influence 
they  have  on  human  destiny.  They  seem  all 
but  to  form  a sort  of  second  thinking  popula- 
tion, and  to  have  a kind  of  existence  of  their 
owTi.  Tho  very  dead  speak  still  in  books,  and 
we  may  hear  in  them  tho  voices  of  those  who 
once  on  a time  lived  in  such  now  dead  cities  as 
antique  Athens,  and  Rome,  and  Jerusalem.  All 
this,  though  so  trite,  is  sufficiently  astonishing, 
though  perchance  so  little  thought  of,  from  tho 
fact  of  its  very  familiarity.  It  would  be  suffi- 
ciently wonderful  if  but  one  single  volume,  or 
“ voice  ” could  be  heard  as  coming  from  tho  age 
of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  or  from  that  of  Ccesar 
and  Cicero,  or  were  there  now  but  ono  general 
London  newspaper  telling  of  all  that  happened, 
all  the  world  over,  yesterday.  But  what  is  to 
be  said  when  wo  come  to  numbers  all  but  count- 
less of  books,  and  records  of  the  most  distant 
past,  as  of  the  actual  present,  for  while  an  event 
is  actually  occurring,  an  account  and  record  of 
it  arc  in  course  of  being  printed ! Books  are 
now  to  be  numbered  not  by  units,  but  by 
thousands,  and  by  tens  of  thousands,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands,— there  is  no  end  of  them. 
And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  very  cata- 
logues  of  them, — book  catalogues, — alone  would 
form  a library  if  collected  together,  and  would 
be  a study  in  themselves. 

Book  cataloguing,  indeed, — and  the  work,  by 
the  way,  but  has  just  commenced, — forms  in  itself 
a right  curious  subject  of  inquiry  and  research. 
Go  into  tho  library  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
you  find  immediately  before  you  not  fewer  than 
1,000  volumes  of  the  catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents  of  its  huge  collation  of  books.  So  far 
from  this  being  a completed  w'ork,  it  is  but 
the  very  roughest  comniencement  of  what  there 
is  yet  to  do,  and  which  will  be,  there  is  no  doubt, 
in  the  future  done.  And  not  only  has  the  great 
national  museum  its  special  catalogue  and  cata- 
logues, but  most  other  libraries  of  note,  both 
small  and  great,  have  theirs;  and  tho  book- 
sellers, too,  all  about  us,  have  theirs  as  well, — 
huge  volumes  enough,  some  of  them,  as  many 
well  know,  such  as  that  bulky  tome  of  Mr.  Bohn’s 
containing  a list  of  books  which  a lifetime 
could  not  read  through.  But,  still,  all  this  even 
is  but  rough  and  very  imperfect  work,  for  these 
voluminous  catalogues  are  a perfect  puzzle 
even  to  those  who  devote  themselves, — un- 
happily, we  fear,  in  many  cases, — to  books,  and 
books  only,  and  all  but  forget  tho  objects  about 
which  the  very  volumes  are  written.  But  there 
is  no  escaping  from  books  and  printed  matter, 
and  tho  very  word  education,  as  it  is  now 
understood,  would  all  but  disappear  were  book 
learning  eliminated. 

To  commence  on  Mr.  Quariteb's  catalogue, 
mentioned  the  other  day,  is  a difficult  task,  for 
every  page  of  an  art-catalogue  is  full  of  sugges- 
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pass  them  by  in  our  hurried  survey  and  rapid 
turning  over  of  leaves.  There  are  here  Cruik- 
shank’s  illustrations,  of  which  it  can  be  only 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  and  to  remember 
the  venerable  artist  for  what  he  has  done  for 
the  world  of  art.  There  are  here  Albert  Diirer’a 
works,  on  copper  and  steel,  and  some  fine  photo- 
graphs of  his  woodcuts.  Diirer  was  a great  artist, 
all  ways  ; for,  as  a German,  he  worked  in  a time 
German  way,  and  worked,  too,  with  his  owu 
hand,  so  that  we  see  the  artist  workman  truly 
typified  ; we  see  tho  hand-xcritirg  of  the  man 
visibly  before  us ; we  see  the  extent  of  bis  art- 
power,  what  ho  could  do  and  what  be  could  not 
do.  This  you  can  never  do  in  copies,  however 
ahlo  they  may  be,  and  however  carefully  and 
conscientiously  executed.  It  would  be  well 
specially  to  note  in  such  class  catalogues  tho 
books  which  contain  such  autographic  work, 
and  to  point  out  its  special  significance.  A 
volume  thus  illustrated  by  the  very  band  of 
the  artist  himself,  the  joint  production  of  Ins 
head  and  band,  is  beyond  price,  and  has 
more  effect  on  tho  mind  of  the  student  of 
art  than  can  be  well  estimated,  tho  student 
himself  being,  may  be,  almost  nnconscions 
of  its  influence.  But  it  is  not  the  less  real  on 
that  account. 

Wo  are  confining  ourselves  to  drawings, 
prints,  and  engravings,  in  tho  hope  of  being 
able  to  return  to  this  suggestive  list  of  fine-art 
specialities,  and  gorgeous  books,  and  folio 
volumes  of  rare  ai*tistic  work.  We  have  a sug- 
gestive note  hero  of  Mr.  Riiskin’s  art  labours, 
and  wonder  a Httlo  at  tho  power  over  the  art- 
mind  of  “ collectors,”  of  rare  things  and  of  proof 
impressions  of  plates ; for  the  cost  of  a first 
edition  of  “Modem  Painters”  is  somewhat 
startling.  Vol.  I.  would  seem,  indeed,  to  be 
fitted  only,— as  our  catalogue  says,— “ for  a 
fastidious  collector.”  We  cannot  say  that  wo 
much  envy  fastidious  collectors.  A few  only  of 
the  plates  in  these  books  of  Raskin’s  are  by  his 
own  hand,  be  it  noticed  ; and  copies,  bo  it  again 
noted,  aro  not  liko  original  and  autographic 
work,  especially  here.  Tho  “ Examples  of  tho 
Architecture  of  Venice,”  selected,  and  drawn, 
and  measured  from  the  buildings  themselves, 
and  of  which  two  parts  only  have  been  published, 
are  to  be  seen.  No  text  appeared  with  tho 
second  part.  “ The  Stones  of  Venice,”  and  the 
“ Seven  Lamps,”  and  “ Fors,”  are  all  here  ; and 
even  more  than  these,  perhaps.  There  is  Turner’s 
great  autograph, — the  “ Liber  Studiorum,  an 
early  copy ; landscapes,  marino  views,  and 
rural  and  mountain  scenery.  It  would  bo 
hard  to  make  a selection : all  and  each  of 
the  plates  telling  a story.  The  cost  of  tho 
complete  set  of  volumes  is  higb._  Ought  not, 
we  may  ask,  a complete  series  of  these 
magnificent  drawings  and  interjirctations  of 
Nature  to  form  a part  of  tho  National  Picture 
Gallery  ? . tt  n 

There  are  here,  too,  works  of  Holbein,  Ilogarth, 
and  Flaxman,  with  many  others,  and  Michel- 
angelo, whom  we  must  needs  leave  for  a moro 
special  opportunity ; for,  tinith  to  say,  these  cop  icd 
and  engraved  works  do  but  very  scant  justice  to 
the  gigantic  powers  of  the  great  artist,  and  yet 
have  tho /flc-si'niiies  of  J.  Linnell  of  the  de.'^igna 
of  the  artist  for  tho  Sistine  ceiling  no  small 
merit,  and  aro  worth  attentive  looking  at.  We 
must  note  some  books,  careful  as  they  arc,  and  to 
which  students  owe  so  much,  such  as  Ottley’s 
“ Italian  and  Florentine  Schools  of  Design  ” ; and 
his  collection  of  129  facsimiles  of  prints  by  the 
early  masters  of  the  Italian,  German,  and 
Flemish  schools.  Then  there  are  four  or  five 
pages  devoted  to  Piranesi’s  works,  so  well  known 
to  art  students,  and  full  of  so  much  that  all 
must  DOW  miss.  It  would  be  curious  to  inquire 
how  this  is,  and  how  it  is  that  there  is  a special 
interest  in  these  drawings  and  engravings,  of 
views  of  architecture  not  now  to  be  come  at. 
Tho  “Antichita  Romane,”  architectural  details, 
baths,  aqueducts,  sepulchral  monuments,  as  hero 
and  elsewhere  shown,  possess  a peculiar  cbaim 
which  it  would  bo  difficult  to_  describe,  or  to 
accurately  define.  How  is  this  ? Wo  might 
go  on  to  almost  any  length,  and  wonder  at  tho 
things  that  have  been  done  so  long  before  tlie 
world  had  arrived  at  its  present  high  state  of 
culture  and  power  of  mechanism  ! 

But  there  is  very  much  more  than  would  seem 
likely  at  first  sight  in  a catalogue  of  art-books,  and 
especially  in  a class  catalogue  like  that  to  which 
we  are  now  more  especially  referring  in  this  now 
catalogue  of  unique  volumes.  The  very  headings 
to  the  several  sections  aro  suggestive,  indeed,  of 
difficulties,  and  questions,  and  thoughts  of  past 
and  present,  if  not  of  future  art,  without 
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number.  The  history,  or  rather  histories  of  fine 
art,  what  do  they  not  suggest  ? Not  that  the 
history  of  art  has  been  as  yet  thoroughly 
written,  but  that  the  way  to  it  is  before  us. 
Under  this  general  heading  wo  haro  books  of 
prints,  and  which,  indeed,  form  a history  of  art 
ill  themselves.  The  strange  fancies  of  William 
Blake,  of  the  date  of  1791’,  evidencing  to  those 
who  do  not  perhaps  seo  quite  clearly  what  the 
imaginative  power  in  the  mind  of  man  will 
sometimes  do  j they  may  hero  find  it  fully  and 
uniquely  represented  and  exemplified.  Would 
it  not,  we  may  hero  in  passing  ask,  bo  a good 
thing  to  sot  apart  a room  in  the  National 
Galley,  oven  as  it  is,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
exhibiting  a selection  of  such  works  as  these, 
cither  on  the  walls  of  it,  or  on  tables,  in  well 
and  strongly  bound  volumes.  This  very  book,  ; 
Blake’s  “ Songs  of  Experience,”  might  well  and  ■ 
worthily  find  a first  place.  Virgil’s  “ Pastorals,”  ; 
again,  find  illustration  by  this  weird  artist, 
aided  by  Cruikshank  and  Bewick.  These  are 
really  historical,  and  typify  the  time.  If, 
perchance,  those  in  the  future  who  are  to  follow 
us  are  curious  to  know  what  the  art  of  the  age 
was,  it  must  be  from  such  work  as  this. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  short  a notice  to  do  more 
than  indicate  a few  of  the  great  names  in  art, 
when  there  are  so  many  of  them.  In  a class 
catalogue,  as  here — (which,  by  the  way,  might  be 
very  much  improved,  and  rendered  much  easier  of 
reference,  for  there  is  no  adequate  alphabetical 
index  to  names  or  subject  matters),— it  is  difficult 
at  times  to  determine  which  is  most  important  to 
find  first,  the  artist  or  his  work,  and  we  look  for 
the  one  to  find  the  other.  Here,  not  to  attempt 
a long  list  of  names,  wo  have  a series  of  subject 
matters  and  details  which  may  well  fill  the 
mind  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  industrious 
with  dismay.  We  take  them  as  in  the  cata. 
log^e  at  random, — arms  and  armour,  costume, 
“^emblems,”  engravings,  furniture,  gems, 
picture  and  art  galleries,  mosaic  ornament, 
a somewhat  too  indefinite  word, — monuments, 

‘‘  pageants,”  a very  curiously  illustrated  sub- 
ject, and  once  on  a time  the  cause  and 
foundation  of  so  much  that  is  artistic  and 
noteworthy,  and  inclusive  of  so  many  things. 
Painters,  portraits,  sculpture,  tapestry,  with 
other  items  artistic;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
architecture,  in  all  its  phases,  and  from  all 
tbo  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  from 
all  times,  and  illustrated  in  all  ways  from 
tbo  most  rapid  sketching,  as  in  Digby  Wyatt’s 
books,  to  Penrose’s  “ Geometry”  of  the  Par- 
thenon. If  books  can  do  the  work  of  modern 
art  progress,  why  here  may  bo  found  the  way 
to  it.  We  hope  Mr.  Quaritch  will  add  to  his 
iudustriously-composed  catalogue  au  alphabetical 
guide  to  it. 


" SOUTH  APRICA.” 

The  book  before  us  with  this  title*  is  the 
result,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface,  of  a long, 
formed  intention  on  the  part  of  an  eminent 
novelist  to  “do”  South  Africa.  Mr.  Trollope, 
iu  the  intervals  of  his  remarkable  and  voluminous 
labours  as  a writer  of  fiction,  has  found  time  to 
“ do  ” most  of  the  colonies ; and  perhaps  l.lBs 
cxpre.ssion  (which  he  himself  uses  of  his  work) 
is  tolerably  characteristic  of  the  manner  and 
typo  of  book  which  he  has  produced  in  regard 
to  this  and  other  localities  ho  has  visited,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  interest  which  may  bo 
looked  for  in  reading  it.  We  all  know  that 
works  which  are  really  reliable  and  accurate  in 
information  as  to  tbo  history  and  the  social  and 
political  conditions  of  a neighbourhood  are  not 
to  be  produced  on  the  basis  of  the  notes  of  a 
hurried  visit ; and  the  author  himself  seems  to 
imply,  from  his  method  of  speaking  of  his 
labours,  that  this  kind  of  historical  and  statistical 
value  is  not  what  ho  professes  to  claim  for  his 
pages.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  know 
Mr.  Trollope’s  other  publications  of  tins  kind  will 
expect  to  find,  what  in  its  own  way  is  equally 
valuable,  a spirited  and  vivid  impression  of  the 
nataro  of  the  country  and  tbo  ways  of  its 
people,  and  a quick  perception  in  regard  to  the 
bearing  of  isolated  facta  and  anecdotes  upon 
general  theories  as  to  the  present  and  future  of 
the  conntry. 

In  this  respect  Mr.  Trollope’s  hook  on  South 
Africa  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  its  predecessors 
of  the  same  class.  What  may  be  called  the 
historical  and  political  portions  of  the  book  are 
those  into  which  we  could  hardly  undertake  to 
enter  here,  as  they  will  not  bear  brief  or  super- 
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ficial  treatment,  and  anything  beyond  that 
would  carry  us  too  far  out  of  the  proper  range 
of  our  columns.  We  may  observe  that  tho  book 
gives  a sketch  of  the  early  Dutch  history  of  the 
colony,  and  of  the  entry  of  England  upon  the 
scene ; and  tho  author  then  proceeds  to  a descrip, 
tion  of  his  impressions  and  observations  on  tho 
South  Africa  of  the  present  day,  starting  from 
Cape  Town  and  proceeding  through  Natal,  the 
Transvaal,  Griqualand,  tho  Orange  Free  State, 
and  the  native  territory.  There  is  one  impor- 
tant  subject  partaking  both  of  social  and  poli- 
tical interest,  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Trollope 
has  a good  deal  to  say  that  is  very  much  to  tho 
point, — the  relation  of  the  white  to  the  coloured 
population  ; a matter  on  which  ho  seems  to 
have  been,  throughout  bis  short  tour,  specially 
desirous  of  gaining  knowledge  and  forming  con- 
chisions  : and  his  conclusions  seem  to  be  not 
different  from  those  which  have  been  formed  in 
other  similar  cases  where  tbo  white  and  coloured 
races  have  been  brought  into  close  proximitv.  as 
in  India. 

Granting,  as  he  says  iu  his  introductory 
chapter,  that  compulsory  labour,  in  which  tho 
wages  are  settled  by  tho  employer  without  con- 
sulting tho  employed,  is  only  a form  of  slavery, 
and  to  be  condemned,  the  more  we  do,  short  of 
compulsion,  to  bring  the  coloured  man  into 
harness  and  habituate  him  to  regular  work,  the 
better  for  himself  and  for  the  colony.  “A  little 
garden,  a wretched  hut,  and  a great  many 
hymns,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  bring  the  man  any 
nearer  to  civilisation:  work  alone  will  civilise 
him ; and  bis  incentive  to  work  should  he,  and 
is,  tho  desire  to  procure  those  good  things  which 
ho  sees  to  be  in  tho  enjoyment  of  white  men 
around  him.  He  is  quite  alive  to  this  desire, 
and  is  led  into  new  habits  by  good  eating,  good 
clothes,  even  by  finery  and  luxuries,  much 
quicker  than  by  hymns  and  gardens  snpposod 
to  bo  just  sufficient  to  maintain  an  innocent 
existence.”  In  regard  to  this  point  there  seems 
to  be  just  the  difficulty  felt  with  tho  Kafirs 
which  has  been  felt  with  the  freed  slaves  iu  tho 
United  States.  They  are  apt  to  be  so  easily  con- 
tented and  so  little  ambitious,  and  can  live  on  so 
little,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
them  to  labour,  or  to  think  that  labour  would  bo 
good  for  them.  To  bring  the  white  and  coloured 
races  closer  together  in  their  associations  and 
habits  of  life  will  be,  as  Mr.  Trollope  says,  a 
gradual  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ; and  it 
should  seem  that  tho  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
this  is  not  all  on  the  side  of  tho  native.?.  He  ob- 
serves, for  instance,  that  in  the  Cape  Colony  the 
white  labourer  will  not  work  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Kafir ; he  expects  to  bo  “ boss,”  or 
master ; he  will  lay  bricks  when  they  are 
brought  for  him  by  a black  hodman,  but  he  will 
not  lay  a brick  at  one  end  of  the  wall  wliile  a 
Kafir  is  laying  an  equal  brick  at  the  other  end. 
Here,  again,  wo  have  tho  United  States  diffi- 
culty  as  to  the  social  recognition  of  the  freed 
black  over  again.  Yet  the  possibility  of  getting 
tbo  Kafir  to  re^Iar  work  in  a systematic 
manner  is  shown  in  such  a case  as  that  of  the 
Kimberley  diamond  mines  in  Griqualand,  where 
the  annual  amount  of  wages,  paid  almost 
entii-ely  into  the  hands  of  Kafir  labourers,  has 
varied  from  6OO,OO0L  to  1,600,000L  in  recent 
years.  As  a comment  on  this,  we  subjoin  the 
description  of  leaving  work  at  the  Kimberley 
mine,  which  affords  a good  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  interest  in  which  Mr.  Trollope’s  book 
abounds : — 

“ Perhaps  the  most  intereatioe  eight  at  the  mine  is  tho 
esoapiDg  of  the  men  from  their  labour  at  six  o’clock. 
Then,  at  tbs  sound  of  some  welcomed  gong,  they  begin  to 
swarm  up  tho  sides  close  at  each  other's  heels,  apparently 
altogether  indiH'erent  as  to  whether  there  be  a path  or  no. 
They  come  as  liies  come  up  a wall,  only  capering  as  flies 
never  caper,  end  shouting  as  they  come.  In  endless 
strings,  as  ants  follow  each  other,  tlievmove,  passing  along 
ways  which  seem  to  offer  no  hold 'for  the  homao  loot. 
Then  it  is  that  one  can  best  observe  their  costnme,  in  which 
a jacket  is  never  absent,  but  iu  which  a pair  of  trousers 
rarely  forms  a portion.  A soldier's  red  jacket  or  a 
sailor’s  blue  jacket  baa  morecharms  than  any  other  vest- 
ment.  They  seem  always  to  be  good-humoured,  always 
well-behaved;  but  then  they  are  always  thieves;  and  yet 
how  grand  a thing  it  is  that  so  large'a  number  of  these 
men  should  have  been  brought,  in  to  short  a space  of 
Ume,  to  the  habit  of  receiving  wages,  and  to  the  capacity 
of  bargaining  as  to  the  wa^es  for  which  they  will  work.  I 
shall  not,  however,  think  u so  grand  a thing  if  any  one 
addresses  them  as  the  free  and  independent  electors  of 
Kimberley  before  they  have  got  trousers  to  cover  their 
nakedness. 

1 must  add,  also,  that  a visitor  to  Kimberley  should 
if  possible,  take  an  opportunity  of  looking  down  upon 
the  mine  by  moonlight.  It  is  a weird  and  wonderful 
sight,  and  may  almost  be  called  sublime  in  its  peculiar 
strangeness." 

The  dififioulty  about  work  seems  to  bo  even 
greater  with  the  Zulu  than  with  tho  Kafir,  and 
tho  farmers  in  Natal  consider  it  very  hard  that, 


with  300,000  of  a labouring  class  around  them, 
the  20,000  white  “capitalists  in  a small  way  ” 
should  be  short  of  labour.  Of  course,  as  Mr. 
Trollope  obsen'es,  it  does  not  occur  to  the  Natal 
farmer  that  if  the  Zulu  has  enough  to  live  on 
vrithout  working  ho  should  be  as  free  to  enjoy 
himself  in  idleness  as  an  English  lord.  The 
point  to  be  aimed  at,  again,  is  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Kafirs, — to  bring  the  two  classes 
of  population  into  such  close  relations  that  the 
less  civilised  race  should  acquire  the  tastes  and 
ambitions  of  tho  more  civilised,  when  they  will 
also  find  the  necessity  of  entering  into  the  labours 
of  the  latter. 

Among  tho  interesting  and  striking  portions 
of  the  book  may  bo  named  tho  description  of  the 
remarkable  stalactite  caves  called  the  Cango 
Grottos,  and  tho  wonderful  effects  seen  in 
them  hj  the  aid  of  blue-lights.  Of  more  prac- 
tical interest  is  tho  account  given  of  ostrich- 
fanning,  near  Grahamstown,  in  Cape  Colony. 
This  is  a lino  of  industry  (or  agriculture,  are  we 
to  say  ?)  qnito  out  of  the  experience  of  most 
English  readers.  The  feathers  are,  of  course, 
the  object  of  culture,  and  each  bird  g^ives  two 
“ crops  ” of  these  annually,  the  value  of  a year’s 
feathers  being  somewhere  about  151.  per  bird. 
As  the  birds  require  no  expensive  feeding 
(though  not  so  omnivorous  as  used  to  be 
popularly  supposed),  the  ostrich-farm  is  on 
the  whole  a paying  thing;  but  it  has  to  be 
carried  out  on  scientific  principles,  and  gene- 
rally with  the  aid  of  mechanical  incubators  for 
batching,  as  the  bii'ds  injure  their  feathers  in 
sitting.  The  method  of  reaping  (if  we  may 
use  the  word)  the  feathers  is  curious,  and  seems 
nob  very  kind  to  tho  birds.  They  are  enticed  by 
maize,  which  they  are  very  fond  of  (and  which 
we  ma.y  suggest  is  not  spelt  “ maze  ” ; perhaps  a 
misprint),  into  a pen,  one  side  of  which  is 
movable  ; and  when  a sufficient  number  of  birds 
are  in,  tho  side  of  the  pen  is  moved  up,  on  the 
principle  of  tho  crushing-room  which  is  said  to 
have  been  in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  till  the 
birds  are  so  closely  packed  that  they  cannot 
spread  their  wings  or  kick,  when  a man  goes  in 
and  plucks  or  cuts  the  feathers  from  the  under 
side  of  tho  wings  ; the  plucking  being  preferred 
by  tho  owners,  as  getting  a better  weight  of 
feather,  and  inducing  a quicker  growth  of  the 
new  feather,  than  cutting:  how  tho  birds  look 
on  it  wo  cannot  tell,  bub  Mr.  Trollope  was 
assured  that  they  took  so  little  notice  of  the 
operation  that  it  could  not  be  supposed  to  cause 
them  any  particular  pain.  We  do  not  ourselves 
understand  how  the  operator  gets  among  the 
birds  if  they  are  so  closely  packed  as  described ; 
but  that,  of  course,  is  his  concern. 

_ There  are  some  interesting  remarks  as  to  the 
difficulties  in  road-making  in  Natal ; the  roads 
close  to  and  even  in  the  towns  being  often  so  bad 
“ that  it  is  felt  to  be  almost  rude  to  allude  to 
them  specially and  some  of  the  good  ones  that 
have  been  made  have  cost,  through  inexperience 
or  official  peculation,  most  disproportionate  sums. 
In  regard  to  Maritzburg,  the  principal  town  of 
Natal,  of  which  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  say  much 
in  the  way  of  description,  it  may  interest  our 
readers  if  wo  mention,  of  our  own  knowledge, 
that  the  -water-supply  question  is  just  arising 
there,  and  judging  from  a lively  correspondence 
in  the  columns  of  the  Natal  Witness,  seems  likely 
to  become  a question  of  municipal  contention.  It 
seems  that  the  water  for  drinking  is  simply  taken 
up  out  of  open  gutters  called  “ sluits  ” which 
run  through  the  streets,  and  which  appear  to  be 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  natural  streams  or 
brooks  taken  into  artificial  channels  along  the 
streets.  But  as  these  are  open  to  every  sort  of 
accidental  or  incidental  contamination,  the  more 
enlightened  inhabitants  of  Maritzburg  are  be- 
ginning to  protest,  in  that  forcible  and  lively 
style  which  seems  peculiar  to  colonial  journalism, 
against  being  compelled  to  drink  water  brought  to 
their  doors  in  this  primitive  and  unconventional 
maimer.  Another  peculiar  point  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Maritzburg  is,  that  the  word  “ street’* 
does  not  apply  to  the  passage  way  between  the 
blocks  of  houses,  but  to  the  blocks  of  houses 
themselves.  The  town  is  all  laid  out  in  long 
parallel  blocks  of  building,  back  to  back,  with 
long  streets,  as  we  should  say,  between  them, 
and  short  cross  streets  ; bnt  the  block  itself  is 
called  “ Pieter-street,”  or  whatever  may  be  the 
name,  and  is  divided  transversely  into  blocks  of 
the  width  of  a house,  the  block  being  numbered, 
and  the  houses  looking  to  either  side,  in  block  37 
for  example,  are  both  called  “ 37,  Pieter-street.’* 
The  fact  is  carious  as  illustrating  the  different  ways 
of  doing  things,  and  also  as  bearing  on  the  very 
various  meanings  which  the  -word  “ street  ” baa 
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mne  throngh.  In  some  of  the  south  counties  of 
England  it  stands  for  a village ; and  •when  the 
Dutch  built  Maritzburg  the  equivalent  '^ord, 
•which  has  passed  into  the  English  “ street, 
probably  meant  a block  of  building.  ^ 

The  description  of  the  diamond- mine  tovro  ot 
Kimberley  is  interesting  and  characteristic, 
though  certainly  not  inviting.  The  town  is 
“built  of  corrugated  iron.”  The  one  fact  is 
enough  ; -we  fancy  we  see  it.  Bricks  cannot  be 
made  which  will  stand  the  weather,  because 
fuel  is  80  expensive  that  two  thoughts  have  o 
be  given  to  boiling  a kettle  ; and  to  \a.j  an 
ordinary  room  with  a boarded  floor  would  cost 
about  401.  In  consequence,  even  people  doing 
well  with  their  diamonds  live  in  comfortless 
houses,  always  meaning  to  leave  next  year  or 
the  Tear  after,  but  always  remaining  to  mate 
more  money  and  a larger  fortune  for  the  re- 
tirement”  which,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  is 
postponed  sine  die.  The  town  has  a square  , 
called  Russell-square,  considered  very  hne,  but 
chiefly  remarkable  because  one  of  the  two 
buildings  in  the  town  which  have  more  than  one  | 
Btory  stands  in  it.  “ ‘ I thought  it  very  ugly  at 
first  ’ said  a lady  who  had  been  brought  out 
from  England  to  make  her  residence  among 
diamonds,  ‘ but  I have  looked  at  it  now  till  1 
have  to  own  its  magnificence.”'  In  this  case 
familiarity  seems  to  have  had  the  reverse  of  the 
proverbial  effect.  What  seems  to  us  still  uglier 
is  what  Mr.  Trollope  says  of  the  devotion  ot 
educated  people  to  the  work  of  turning  over 
dirt  for  the  discovery  of  the  fictitiously- valuable 
diamonds.  The  diamond-seeker  cannot  give  up 
his  work  and  take  to  his  literature  at  four  or 
five  p.m.  ; his  mind  is  never  off  the  chance  that 
“ dirt  thrice  turned  may  yet  be  a fourth  time 
turned  with  some  hope  of  profit.”  Ladies  and 
children  turn  dirt  instead  of  doing  needle- work 
or  playino-.  “ And  when  ladies  have  told  me, 
as  ladies  did  tell  mo,— pretty,  clever,  well-dressed 
women,— of  hours  so  passed,  of  day  after  day 
spent  in  the  turning  of  dust  by  their  fingers, 
because  there  might  still  bo  diamonds  among 
the  dust,  I thought  I would  almost  sooner  have 
Been  myoivn  wife  or  my  own  girl  with  a broom 
at  a street-crossing.”  Truly  we  are  with  Mr. 
Trollope  there.  , . , , . , , 

Indeed,  one  of  the  morals^  which  his  book 
seems  to  point,  and  which  he  himself  appears  to 
have  had  a good  deal  before  his  own  mmd  in 
the  course  of  bis  investigations  m South  Afnoa, 
is  the  regenerating  influence  of  honest 
He  urges  with  much  truth  (vol.  ii.,  p-  188)  that 
reeular  labour  and  the  habits  it  induces  are 
more  likely  to  bring  about  a higher  religious 
creed  than  the  inculcation  of  the  religious  teach- 
ing  is  likely  to  effect  by  itself.  The  missionaries, 
he  complains,  have  tried  here  and  there  to  make 
a model  Christian  after  their  own  lioarts,  with 
very  partial  success.  Mr.  Trollope  had  not  seen 
the  model  Christian  perfected;  but.  he  says, 
“ when  1 have  looked  down  into  the  Kimberley 
mine  and  seen  three  or  four  thousand  of  them 
at  work,— though  each  of  them  would  willingly 
have  stolen  a diamond  if  the  occasion  came,  i 
felt  that  I was  looking  at  three  or  four  thousand 
growing  Christians.”  Let  us  hope  so  too. 


WORK  AND  WAGES  IN  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES. 


BOTAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ABCHirECTS. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Brassey’s  paper  * on 
this  subject  took  place  on  Monday  ovemng  last, 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  in  the  chair.  There 
was  a very  full  meeting.  _ 

Mr.  George  Howell,  as  representing  the  work- 
men,  was  first  called  upon  to  speak.  He  said 
there  could  be  no  body  of  gentlemen  better 
qualified  to  discuss  this  question  than  architects, 
holding  as  they  did  a position  of  neutrality 
between  employers  and  workmen.  It  was  stated 
in  Mr.  Brassey’s  paper  that  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday commenced  in  1859,  that  was  an  error, 
it  was  in  1867-  Two  points  were  strongly  em- 
phasised  in  Mr.  Braasey’s  paper,— firstly,  the 
alleged  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men  to  piece-work,  and  secondly,  the  alleged 
want  of  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen 
to  do  a fair  day’s  work  for  their  wages.  Now, 
as  to  the  first  of  these  points,  practised  archi. 
tects  would  not  need  to  be  told  that,  in  building 
operations,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  apply 
the  principle  of  piece-work  throughout  all 
branches.  There  were  certain  departments  ot 
work  in  which  it  could  be  applied  ; but  how,  he 


* See  p.  129,  ante. 


would  ask,  was  it  to  he  applied  to  brickwork,  for 
instance,  except,  perhaps,  in  cutting  gauged 
arches  and  the  like  ? To  apply  the  principle  of 
piece-work  or  task-work  to  bricklayer  s work, 
it  must  take  the  particular  form  rocommencled 
by  Mr.  Brassey,— a number  of  workmen  taking 
the  work  and  dividing  the  profits  between  them,-- 
a method  of  working  which  was  impracticable 
in  connexion  with  the  present  system  of  con- 
tracts. Piece-work,  he  admitted,  could  be  very 
' well  applied  to  some  parts  of  mason’s  work  and 
to  joiners’  work  generally ; but,  in  othm- branches 
of  the  trade,  there  were  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  piece-work  which  had  not  been  got 
over,  and  which  could  not  be  got  over.  Iho 
principle  of  piece-work  could  ouly  be  advan- 
tageously applied  where  a mau  could  bring  his 
whole  energies  to  bear  on  his  work,  and  be 
responsible  "for  it  until  it  was  completed.  A 
tailor  and  a shoemaker  could  do  this,  and 
I BO  could  workmen’  in  some  branches  of  the 
building  trade.  Many  of  the  alleged  diffi- 
culties on  the  part  of  the  workmen  m regard  to 
piece-work  had  been  really  the  difficulties  eipe- 
rionced  in  applying  the  principle  throughout  the 
trade.  He  had  had  experience  as  a man  and  as 
a foreman,  and  to  some  little  extent  as  a master, 
and  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  how  piece-work 
was  to  be  generally  applied  in  the  building 
trade.  The  second  point  referred  to  m Mr. 
Brassey’s  paper  involved  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  allegations  that  had  ever  been  made, 
or  that  ever  could  be  made,  against  the  work- 
men, viz.,  that  they  “ skulked,”  as  it  wore,  at 
their  work,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  earn  the 
wages  they  received.  He  was  prepared  to 
admit  that  there  was  in  human  nature,— and 
in  all  human  nature,  not  only  that  of  the  work- 
man,—a desire  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible 
' for  as  little  work  as  possible,  but  that  was  a 
very  different  thing  to  saying  that  because  men 
had  a certain  amount  of  -work  allotted  to  them 
for  a certain  -wage,  they  should,  as  a matter  of 
course,  seek  to  “skulk”  out  of  that  work. 
Ho  denied  the  existence  of  such  a disposition  to 
“skulk”  amongst  the  working-men  of  this 
country,  and  ho  denied  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Brassoy’s  conclnsions  as  to  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  a workman  now  as 
compared  with  what  he  did  twenty  years  ago. 

It  was,  however,  very  difficult  to  test  the 
amount  of  work  a man  ought  to  do.  Some 
people,  for  instance,  thought  that  the  proper 
number  of  bricks  for  a man  to  lay  in  a day  was 
1 000,  hut  all  practical  men  knew  that  while  in 
some  cases  it  •was  possible  to  lay  an  even 
greater  number,  in  other  cases  it  would  require 
absolutely  harder  work  and  closer  application 
in  order  to  lay  500,  or  even  300.  Of  course  it 
entirely  depended  on  the  way  in  which  the  work 
had  to  be  executed.  He  had  talked  with  a 
large  number  of  foremen  and  others  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  workmen  in  the  build- 
ing trade  at  the  present  time  as  compared  -with 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  answer  he  had 
received  in  almost  all  cases  with  regard  to 
skilled  men  had  been  that  their  work  to-day 
would  bear  comparison,  in  amount  and  quality, 
with  that  done  at  any  former  period.  The 
only  exception  had  been  with  regard  to 
cases  where  there  had  been  a sort  of 
“nigger-driving”  by  “sloggers”  or  “jerry- 
builders  ” in  the  outlying  parts  of  London, 
where  men  were  encouraged  by  sixpence  a day 
extra  to  surpass  each  other  in  the  quantity  of 
the  work  done,  to  the  detriment  of  its  quality. 
He  denied  that  workmen  as  a body  faded  to  do 
a fair  day’s  work  for  their  wages  ; at  any  rate, 
if  the  allegations  to  the  contrary  were  true,  the 
foremen  must  bo  very  incompetent.  Foremen 
ought  to  know  the  amount  of  work  a man 
should  do,  and  they  ought  to  know  how  to  dispose 
their  men  on  a job  so  as  to  give  each  one  the 
workfor  which  he  was  most  adapted,  and  so  obtain 
the  best  aggregate  result  of  their  lahonrs.  As 
to  the  statements  contained  in  Mr.  Brassey  s 
paper  as  to  the  cost  of  the  new  railway  station 
at  York,  he  did  not  wish  to  say  one  word  which 
could  be  construed  as  disrespectful  to  the  gentle- 
men (Messrs.  Lucas)  who  supplied  that  infor- 
mation ; but,  after  all,  it  was  only  an  ex  parte 
statement,  and  therefore  not  sufficient  to  enable 
an  accurate  conclusion  to  be  dra^wn  ; it  needed 
to  be  supplemented  by  a statement  of  many 
other  circumstances  and  details  before  it  could 
be  positively  accepted.  Numberless  statements 
, of  the  kind  had  been  mad®  without  any  adequate 
foundation,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  had  been 
quoted  as  indisputable  by  Mr.  Greig,  Mr. 
Thornton,  and  other  writers  on  the  subject. 
Ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  allega- 


tions against  trade  unions  in  respect  of  restric- 
tions were  absolutely  untrue.  Take  the  case  o 

“one-handed”  bricklayers,  against  whom  it  had 

been  attempted  to  raise  a laugh  because  they 
would  not  use  both  hands  in  laying  bricks.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  cases  in  which  it  was 
possible  for  a man  to  lay  bricks  with  both  hands 
wereveryfew,  audthey  formedhut  a small  portion 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  brickwork  done, 
for  instance,  in  very  wide  walls  and  m footings, 
where  a man  could  occasionally  drop  his 
trowel,  although  even  then,  with  the  almost 
certain  risk  of  cutting  or  chapping  the  thumb 
of  his  trowel-hand  to  an  extent  that  would,  on 
the  whole,  hinder  rather  than  facilitate  his  rate 
of  work.  In  nearly  the  whole  of  his  work,  tho 
bricklayer  needed  his  trowel  constantly  m his 
hand,  and,  therefore,  he  ought  nob  to  be  re- 
proached for  laying  bricks  with  only  one  hand. 

It  was  as  difficult  for  a bricklayer  to  lay  bricks 
with  both  hands  as  it  would  be  for  a clerk  to 
write  with  both  hands.  Ho  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  trade  unions  had  not  some  stupid  rules, 
or  that  they  had  not  had  such  rules  m the  pi^t  ; 
bub  some  of  these  had  been  got  rid  of.  The 
opponents  of  the  unions  would  do  well  to 
attack  only  those  rules  which  were  absurd. 

Mr.  Alsagav  Hay  Hill,  of  the  Labour  ^ew.<i 
referred  to  tho  strike  and  lock-out  of  18o9,  aud 
read  an  estract  from  a paper  read  by  Iiim  on 
the  subject  before  the  Royal  Historical  Society, 
in  whicli  ho  laid  tho  chief  blame  of  that  contest 
on  Mr.  George  Potter.  He  said  it  was  an  im- 
portant matter  for  trade  unions  to  consider 
whether  they  ought  not  to  take  some  steps  to 
imbue  their  members  with  a feeling  of  fair  play 
and  consideration  for  employers,  because  wlnlo 
capital  could  do  nothing  without  labour,  labour 
was  dependent  upon  capital.  If  working  men 
would  reflect  upon  this  the  interests  ot  this 
country,  in  a commercial  aud  manufacturing 
sense,  would  he  more  fully  maintained.  Ho 
had  for  a great  many  years  taken  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  having 
himself  worked  at  tho  bench  when  a lad  ot 
fourteen  or  fifteen  in  the  town  of  Preston;  and 
this  subject  of  tho  relationship  between  masters 
and  meu  had  attracted  his  attention  at  that 
early  ago  by  seeing,  in  Canal-street,  Preston,  a 
“great  demonstration”  of  men  who  had  come 
out  on  strike  against  the  use  of  the  then  newly- 
invented  “self-acting  mule.”  It  had  now 
become  a canon  that  tho  attention  of  men  to 
their  work  was  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amouiit  - 
of  their  earnings.  Let  all  •workmen  bo  paid 
what  their  work  was  worth,  and  let  there  be  no 
attempt  at  uniformity  or  levelling.  He  thought 
that  the  remedy  for  tho  state  of  things  caused 
by  strikes  would  manifest  itself  in  a few  years, 
when  we  might  hope  that  English  workmen 
would  be  better  educated  than  at  present,  and 
would,  therefore,  know  something  of  political 
economy.  We  were  told  on  high  authority  that 
charity  was  twice  blessed, — it  blessed  him  that 
gave  and  him  that  received  ; but  the  150i.  taken 
by  the  masons  on  strike  from  the  Bnck- 
layers’  Society  on  Saturday  last  could  not  have 
had  a blessing  attached  to  it,  because  it  was  a 
premium  upon,  he  would  not  say  idleness,  but 
at  any  rate  upon  neglect  of  work. 

Mr.  Horace  Jones  said  there  was  a great  deal 
in  Mr.  Brassey’s  paper  with  which  he  agreed, 
but  the  facts  brought  together  in  it  were  not  so 
complete  as  could  have  been  wished.  For  in- 
stance,  ho  had  taken  no  note  of  one  very  mi- 
portant  factor  in  tho  case,  viz.,  the  importation 
and  accumulation  of  gold  and  silver.  From 
1865  to  1875  there  had  been  an  accumnlation 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  this  country  to  the 
extent  of  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  sterling, 
and  this  would  necessarily  cause  a rise  of  prices 
in  almost  all  articles  of  consumption.  He  ro- 
gretted  that  the  old  conditions  of  work  should 
have  died  out ; he  believed  that  but  for  the 
decadence  of  those  conditions  trade  unions 
would  never  have  been  called  into  existence,  or 
at  any  rate,  that  their  policy  and  objects  would 
have  been  of  a different  character.^  Up  till 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  there  were,  instead  of 
the  large  firms  of  builders  now  existing, 
rous  small  master-men  in  each  branch  of  the 
bailding  trade.  Each  ofthese  masters  worked 
with  his  own  hands  at  his  trade,  and  was  assisted 
by  two  or  three  apprentices  and  two  or  three 
skilled  workmen,  who  had  bcoome  skilled  by 
means  of  a term  of  apprenticeship,  seryed,  in 
all  likelihood,  nnder  the  master  whom  they  were 
eontioning  to  serve.  These  men  were  paid  so 
much  a week,  good  weather  or  bad,  all  the  year 
round.  There  was  something  liko  community 
of  interests  between  employer  and  employed 
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, under  this  arrangement,  the  relationships  snb- 
j sisting  between  masters  and  men  being  more  like 
those  subsisting  between  the  various  members  of 
a familj.  That  good  work  was  done  under  such  a 
system  was  shown  by  the  works  of  Sir  William 
Chambers  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  with  which 
the  names  of  some  of  the  small  master-tradesmen 
I had  been  honourably  associated.  He  did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Howell  that  it  was  a fixed  priu- 
' ciple  with  all  men  to  receive  pay  for  a certain 

, amount  of  work,  and  to  do  as  small  a part  as 

])Ossible  of  the  stipulated  quantity. 

Mr.  George  Potter  said  that  according  to  some 
gentlemen,  working  men  were  always  very 
. desirous  to  bo  “ striking,”  but  the  contrary  was 
the  case.  Mr.  Hill  bad  accused  him  (Mr. 
j Potter)  of  being  the  chief  cause  of  the  strike 
and  lock-out  in  the  London  building  trades  in 
j 1859.  He  w’as  glad  he  was  there  to  correct 
1 the  mis-statoment,  for  although  ho  played  a 
I humble  part  in  those  events,  everybody  knew, 

! or  ought  to  know,  that  the  strike  was  agreed 
I upon  only  after  due  deliberation  by  tho  work- 
men in  every  branch  of  the  building  trade.  The 
workmen,  by  a large  majority  of  their  delegates, 
decided  to  cease  work;  but  he,  with  a great 
many  more  of  the  leading  delegates,  opposed 
that  course,  and  urged  the  desirability  of  the 
men  continuing  at  their  work  until  tho  points  in 
I dispute  had  been  further  discussed.  He,  how- 
ever,  was  in  tho  minority.  Those  who,  like 
Mr.  Hdl,  presumed  to  speak  to  the  public  with 
authority  on  such  questions,  ought  to  know  that 
^ no  strike  of  any  magnitude  could  take  place 
without  the  sanction  of  a majority  of  the  trade, 
and  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  secretary 
or  officers  of  a union,  except  with  the  sanction 
of  tho  members,  to  declare  a strike.  Tho  event 
referred  to  took  place  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
and  the  part  ho  (Mr.  Potter)  took  in  tho  matter 
had  been  repeatedly  misrepresented.  In  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Brassey  in  his 
paper  there  was  very  much  that  all  would  agree 
upon.  Mr.  Brassey  bad  given  a considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  had 
therefore  some  right  to  be  heard,  especially  as 
he  apparently  tried  to  speak  without  prejudices 
for  or  against  either  party  to  the  controversy. 
It  was  not  correct,  as  had  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hill,  that  trade  unionists  as  a body 
^ denounced  capital  or  capitalists.  Now  and 
I then,  perhaps,  one  or  two  of  their  spokesmen 
would  speak  rashly  and  unwisely,  but  such 
I extreme  men  did  not  represent  the  groat  bulk 
of  tho  members.  Capital  was  necessary  to  tho 
employment  of  labour,  as  labour  was  for  tho 
development  of  capital,  and  both  should  share 
in  the  joint  results  of  their  combination.  The 
question  was,  what  proportion  of  these  results 
should  go  to  capital,  and  what  would  be  a fail-  re- 
ward to  labour.  It  had  been  mentioned  that  the 
building  operatives  had,  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  advanced  -il  percent,  in  their  wages  ; 
but  capital  had  increased  no  less  than  250  per 
cent,  in  the  same  period.  In  this  increase  of 
wealth,  Avoro  workmen  to  bo  prohibited  from 
sharing  ? He  contended  that  tho  building 
operatives  had  bettered  their  social  position  by 
means  of  their  increased  Avages,  and  that  their 
Avork  was  proportionately  better  than  it  used  to 
be.  Trade  unions  Avere  charged  Avith  suggesting 
or  demanding  that  all  AA'orkmen — good,  bad,  or 
indifferent— should  bo  paid  alike.  That  Avas 
not  true, — the  unions  mei’ely  fixed  the  minimum 
wage,  beyond  aa-IucIi  a man  Avas  free  to  get  as 
much  as  ho  could.  As  to  piece-work,  in 
niauy  branches  of  the  building  trade  it  was 
impracticable.  In  some  branches  it  Avas  of 
course  available,  as  in  joiners’  Avork ; but  eA'en 
there  it  Avas  attended  with  certain  eA-ils,  as  the 
men  AA'ore  instigated  by  the  masters  to  “ race 
each  other’s  guts  out,”  and  as  tho  men  earmed 
rather  large  Avagos  by  such  rapidity  of  Avork, 
the  work  AA'as  “ scamped,”  and  tho  masters 
sought  to  reduce  the  prices  given.  Piece  work 
ought  to  bo  done  at  a scale  of  fixed  prices, — 
prices  which  Avould  enable  a competent  and 
industrious  workman  to  earn  fair  Avages.  As  to 
overtime,  it  was  the  corse  of  the  building  trade, 
and  the  workmen  Avere  right  in  resisting  it.  He 
himself  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  on  a job 
from  five  in  the  morning  until  eleven  at  night, 
and  so  utterly  exhausted  had  he  become  during 
the  last  few  hours  that  he  had  dropped  to 
sloep  on  tho  shavings  in  tho  shoj),  — and 
for  tho  time  thus  spent  in  sleep  his  master 
had  paid.  It  was  impossible  for  men  to  work 
well  if  they  had  to  Avork  overtime.  In  fact, 
overtime  was  unprofitable  to  the  masters,  and 
Avas  a curse  to  tho  men  and  a nuisance  to  tho 
society.  As  to  the  general  question  of  Avages, 


the  men  thought  their  claims  were  not  unrea- 
sonable when  they  saAv  the  enormous  discrepan- 
cies  in  builders’  tenders  for  large  Avorks.  Take 
the  case  of  tho  Law  Courts,  for  instance.  The 
highest  tender  was  1,000,0001.,  but  the  accepted 
tender  was  only  720,000?.  Now,  if  one  firm 
could  execute  a largo  job  for  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  money  less  than  another  firm,  and 
pay  good  wages  to  the  workmen,  and  yet  see  its 
AA'ay  to  a fair  profit,  what  must  be  the  profits 
sometimes  made  by  builders  ? He  regretted, 
Avitb  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  that  the  old  relations 
betAvecn  masters  and  men  had  died  out, —that 
tho  numerous  small  masters  had  been  over- 
ridden by  the  giant  firms  of  tho  present  day. 

Mr.  C.  Lucas  said  it  would  be  “ had  form  ” for 
him,  even  if  ho  could  do  so,  to  say  an  unfair 
Avord  against  the  operatives,  for  ho  had  profited 
largely  by  them,  and  they  had,  on  the  whole, 
behaved  extremely  well  to  him  in  times  past  j 
and  it  was  therefore  only  from  a sense  of  duty 
toAvards  the  men  and  towards  the  public  that 
his  firm  Avas  induced  to  give  some  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  Mr.  Brassey’s  paper.  The 
accuracy  of  that  information  had  not  been  dis- 
puted. If  Mr.  Howell  and  Mr.  Potter  were  to 
talk  till  doomsday  they  Avould  nob  alter  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  the  Avorkmen  did  not  noAv 
do  near  so  much  in  a day’s  work  as  they  did 
when  they  Avere  paid  loAA'cr  Avages.  Mr.  Howell 
had  suggested  that  tho  undue  cost  of  labour 
in  tho  brickAA'ork  at  York  Station  Avas 
due  to  an  incompetent  foreman.  He  (Mr.  Lucas) 
begged  to  say  that  the  AA'ork  Avas  under  tho 
supervision  of  Mr.  Clemence,  who  was  a most 
experienced  man,  and  had  superintended  many 
of  the  principal  works  undertaken  by  the  firm. 
[Mr.  Howell  hero  disclaimed  any  personal  impu- 
tation. upon  Mr.  Clements. 3 Having  supplied 
the  facts  referred  to  in  Mr.  Bra-ssey’s  paper, 
he  (Mr.  Lucas)  felt  boun(4  to  stand  up  and 
vindicate  them.  Ho  found  that  upon  all 
Avork  except  that  done  in  the  shop  (which 
was  to  a largo  extent  done  by  machinery) 
and  on  engineering  works,  tho  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  men  had  diminished  as  their  wages 
had  increased.  He  regretted  to  have  to  say  this, 
because  he  had  no  antagonism  to  working-men. 
Why  should  he  have  ? Ho  had  been  a working- 
man himself.  He  began  life  as  a boy  earning 
Gs.  a week,  and  the  President  of  tho  Institute 
(Mr.  Barry)  kncAv  him  at  that  time.  Ho  had 
risen,  but  he  never  had  a shilling  but  Avhat  he 
worked  for.  Ho  had,  in  fact,  attained  his  present 
position  step  by  step,  simply  because  be  had 
always  sought  to  do  all  he  knew  to  make  the 
best  friends  of  his  employers.  He  did  not  say 
this  boastingly,  but  he  affirmed  unhesitatingly 
that  be  should  never  have  risen  as  ho  had  done 
had  he  been,  hampered  as  Avorking-meu  noAv 
allowed  themselves  to  be  hampered  by  trade 
unions.  Whatever  might  be  tho  ability  and 
industry  of  a Avorkmau,  he  defied  him  to  rise  to 
a similar  ijosition  under  the  present  regulations 
of  the  unions.  Whatever  might  bo  a man’s 
merits  as  a workman,  they  Avould  go  for  little 
Avithout  freedom  of  labour.  He  was  prepared 
to  substantiate  tho  statement  that  Avorkmen 
in  the  building  trade  did  little  more  than  half 
the  AA'ork  for  9d.  an  hour  than  they  did  when 
they  Avere  getting  only  6d . His  firm’s  accurately- 
kept  books  of  prime  cost  for  a scries  of  years 
Avould  prove  this,  and  they  were  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Institute,  or  any  body  of  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  subject.  He  was  the  last  man  to  object 
to  the  working-man  being  paid  good  wages  : his 
sympathies  were  naturally  Avith  the  working- 
man ; and  as  a builder  it  was  quite  immaterial 
to  him  how  high  Avages  were  provided  that  the 
public  (who  Avas  the  real  paymaster)  would  pay 
them,  and  provided  that  he  kneAv  exactly  how 
much  AA'ork  to  expect  for  a given  sum  spent  in 
wages.  He  denied  Mr.  HoAvell’s  assertion  that  it 
was  a recognised  principle  with  all  classes  of 
men  to  do  as  little  as  possible,  andin  the  shortest 
amount  of  time,  for  the  largest  sum  of  money 
they  could  get.  Ho  agreed  Avith  Mr.  Potter 
that  in  piece-Avork  prices  should  he  fixed 
at  such  a rate  as  Avould  enable  a man  to 
earn  a fair  amount  without  undue  exertion, 
and  he  did  not  know  that  tho  Council  of  the 
Institute  could  be  better  employed  than,  with 
the  assistance  of  expert  surveyors,  framing  a 
list  of  Avliat  really  Avere  fair  prices  for  labour. 
He  Avas  prepared,  on  behalf  of  his  firm,  to  give 
to  the  workmen  all  they  received  for  labour,  less 
10  per  cent., — 5 per  cent,  for  interest  on  capital, 
and  5 per  cent,  for  labour  and  brainwork  in 
superAusion  and  for  risks.  It  was  absurd  to  say 
that  brickAvork  could  not  be  done  by  the 


piece”  ; he  had  let  thousands  of  rods  of  brick- 
work  at  so  much  per  rod.  He  was  sorry  to  see 
how  the  workmen  wore  injuring  their  oavq 
cause,  and  alienating  their  best  friends,  amongst 
AA’hom  he  counted  himself  and  his  brother,  who 
had  never  subjected  tbeir  men  to  unkindness  in 
AA'ord  or  deed.  The  men  were,  in  fact,  “ catting 
their  OAvn  throats.”  As  an  instance  of  this 
ho  would  mention  that  his  firm  were  now 
engaged  in  constructing  some  dock  walls, 
in  Avhich  half  a million  yards  of  concreto 
Avould  be  required  in  lieu  of  masonry  or 
brickwork  ; this  represented  brickwork  to 
the  value  of  a million,  and  masonry  to  the 
extent  of  two  millions  of  money.  Another 
instance  was  afforded  in  the  case  of  tho  Charing- 
cross  Hotel  extension,  which  his  firm  Avas  carry- 
ing  out,  and  in  Avhich  all  tho  stoneAvork  had 
been  cut  out,  even  to  the  steps,  in  consequence 
of  the  strike.  Even  stucco  Avas  being  largely 
resorted  to,  in  consequence  of  tho  prohibith'e 
rate  charged  for  labour  on  stonework.  Mr. 
Potter  said  it  Avas  all  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
unions  demanded  a uniform  rate  of  wages  for 
all  men.  Whatever  their  rales  might  say,  their 
practical  operation  had  that  result.  He  thonght 
that  workmen  would  do  much  better,  instead  of 
sacrificing  such  enormous  sums  of  money  as 
they  did  in  strikes,  to  invest  their  funds  in 
co-operative  building  companies,  and  so  become 
their  own  masters.  Were  they  to  do  this  ho 
ventured  to  say  that  they  would  not  be  in 
business  a month  before  they  Avould  find  all 
their  calculations  upset  by  the  union  rules. 
Masters  knew  too  well  the  value  of  good  Avork- 
men  to  treat  them  unfairly.  It  Avas  urged  by 
the  Avorkmen  that  the  piece-work  system  would 
lead  to  “scamped”  work;  but  that  was  an 
argument  that  told  against  the  men  themselves, 
for  if  the  work  would  bo  “ scamped,”  there 
must  be  “ scamps  ” to  scamp  it.  But  this  was 
merely  a question  of  supervision.  Working- 
men in  the  building  trade  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider their  present  position.  The  trade  was 
not  what  it  had  been,  nor  could  it  be  expected 
that  it  ATOuld  maintain  tho  briskness  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  London  had  been,  to  a groat 
extent,  rebuilt  during  that  period,  and  new 
suburbs  had  arisen ; new  streets  and  railway 
extensions  had  also  been  carried  out,  and  there 
was  not  a great  deal  of  this  Avork  remaining  to  be 
done,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  enhanced  and  un- 
certain cost  of  building  operations,  people  did  not 
spend  money  in  bricks  and  mortar  unless  they 
were  absolutely  compelled  to  do  so.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  men,  with  all  kindness  and  with 
all  sincerity,  that  the  adoption  of  tho  piece-work 
system  Avould  be  to  the  mutual  interests  of 
masters  and  men,  proAuded  fair  prices  could  be 
agreed  upon.  Ho  had  a large  number  of  men 
in  his  employ  working  on  this  principle  ; many 
of  them  had  been  with  the  firm  from  boyhood, 
and  their  sons  Avere  now  working  with  them. 
He  regretted  that  his  firm  had  made  a mistake 
in  counselling  tho  concession  of  the  “ nine 
hours”  and  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  hut  he 
believed  at  the  time  that  the  men  Avould  work 
Avith  increased  energy  during  the  rest  of  the 
week  as  the  result  of  those  concessions.  Such, 
had  not  been  the  case,  however.  Ho  thonght  it 
Avas  a great  mistake  for  building  operatives  to 
leave  off  work  as  early  in  summer  as  in  winter, 
seeing  that  it  was  only  in  summer  that  outdoor 
Avork  could  be  done.  He  thought  that  in  summer 
time  AA’orkmen  might  reasonably  bo  asked  to 
AVork  ten  hours  a day,  and  six  times  ten,  that  is, 
sixty  hours  per  Aveek.  Ho  earnestly  counselled 
tho  men  to  consider  Avell  their  position,  and,  in 
all  friendship  and  affection,  he  Avould  advise 
them,  as  he  did  his  OAvn  sons,  to  be  in  earnest 
over  their  work,  and  to  do  it  well. 

Mr.  I’Anson  had  been  astonished,  as  a practical 
architect,  to  hear  Mr.  Howell  say  that  brick- 
work could  not  be  done  by  the  “ piece,”  for  ho 
could  conceive  of  no  branch  of  work  in  tho  build- 
ing trade  which  Avas  more  capable  of  being 
carried  out  in  that  Avay.  No  doubt,  as  Mr. 
Potter  had  suggested,  it  was  the  combination  of 
labour  with  capital  Avhich  produced  results  in 
building,  and  Avithout  doubt  each  was  theo- 
retically entitled  to  a share  of  the  profits.  But 
Avhat  those  respective  shares  should  be  was  an 
extremely  difficult  matter  to  settle.  The  value 
of  labour,  in  fact,  as  of  any  other  commodity, 
could  only  bo  fixed  by  tho  operation  of  the 
law  of  supply  .and  demand.  There  was  no 
better  illustration  of  the  operation  of  this  law 
than  was  afforded  by  tho  case  of  domestic 
servants.  They  had  no  union,  and  therefore  no 
strikes,  yet  their  wages  bad  increased  Avithin 
the  last  thirty  years  by  something  like  fifty  per 
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cent.,  aimply  because  there  Tvas  an  ever- 
mcreasing  demand  for  their  services.  It  was 
an  utter  fallacy  for  a union  to  make  rules  the 
oniy  effect  of  which  could  be  to  bring  the  good 
workman  down  to  the  level  of  his  inferior  in 
skill. 

Mr.  Howell : There  is  no  such  rule  in  any 
trade  union  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  I’Anson  said  the  disclaimer  just  made 
was  a most  gratifying  one.  He  thought  the 
course  pursued  by  the  master  builders  of  London 
in  regard  to  the  masons’  strike  was  quite  justi- 
fiable. They  wanted  labour,  and  the  whole 
world  being  free  to  choose  from,  they  went 
wherever  they  could  get  it.  No  one  could 
dispute  their  right  to  do  this. 

Lord  Houghton  said  that  some  years  ago  he 
was  one  of  a committee  appointed  by  the  British 
Association  on  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labonr,  and  on  that  occasion  he  had  oome  in 
contact  with  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Jones,  and  other  representatives  of  the  working 
men, — and  most  intelligent  men  he  found  them 
to  be.  But  what  struck  him  most  was  that 
they  were  continually  iterating  the  same  state- 
ments, without  being  able  to  support  them  by 
any  considerable  amount  of  new  facts ; they 
were  unable  to  prove  that  any  of  the  continual 
strikes  which  had  taken  place  throughout  the 
country  could  be  said  to  have  “paid,"  or  produced 
results  to  the  workmen  commensurate  with  the 
outlay.  Considering  the  immenso  amount  of 
money  that  had  been  sacrificed  in  strikes,  and, 
what  was  even  more  sad,  the  enormous  amount 
of  loss  of  habits  of  industry  which  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  enforced  abstinence  from 
labour  which  they  entailed,  the  committee 
camo  to  the  conclnsiou  that  although  there 
might  have  been,  and  no  doubt  was,  a very 
large  and  considerable  legitimate  increase  in 
the  profits  of  labour  in  several  trades,  yet, 
nevertheless,  there  was  abundant  reason  for 
believing  tbat  these  results  would  have  accrued 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  without  the  loss 
incurred  by  strikes.  He  could  only  say,  in 
corroboration  of  what  had  been  already  said, 
that  in  his  own  sphere  of  life  people  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  disinclined  to  spend 
money  in  building,  in  consequence  of  the  uncer- 
tainty introduced  by  the  possibility  of  strikes. 
Ho  regretted  the  necessity  that  had  arisen  for 
the  importation  of  foreign  labour,  and  thought 
that  it  was  an  experiment  which  would  not  be 
found  to  succeed  in  tho  long  run,  for  it  was  an 
exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  acclimatise  foreign 
labour.  Ho  believed  tbat  the  only  true  remedy 
would  be  found  in  tho  advancement  of  the 
education  of  the  workman  in  the  doctrines  of 
political  economy.  Workmen  ought,  also,  to 
learn  something  from  the  present  position  of 
affairs.  Let  them  look  at  the  stagnation  in  the 
coal  and  iron  trades,  and  at  the  condition  of 
South  Wales. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  Mr.  Howell  and  Mr. 
Potter  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  appeal 
to  tho  judgment  of  architects.  Now,  he 
thought  he  might  safely  say  that  all  architects, 
in  the  Institute  at  any  rate,  were  prepared  to 
countenance  and  encourage  trade  unions  for  all 
good  purposes,  because  they  themselves  knew 
how  good  a purpose  was  served  in  their  own 
profession  by  their  being  bonded  together  in 
unity.  But  there  wore  two  things  in  connexion 
with  trade  unions  that  architects  would  never 
countenance,  viz.,  the  attempt  to  equalise  wages, 
and  the  monstrously  cumbrous,  awkward,  and 
■wicked  policy  of  strikes.  There  could  never  be 
any  necessity  for  a strike.  A strike  was  an  act 
of  open  war, — war  d outrance.  If  there  Avas 
anything  which  would  benefit  workmen  it  would 
be  the  pursuit  of  an  undivided  policy  of  perfect 
peace.  The  common  sense  of  the  country  might 
always  be  relied  upon  in  such  matters,  and  the 
architects  were  in  accord  with  the  public  when 
they  said  that  they  would  never  agree  to  the 
equalisation  of  wages  or  to  a policy  of  strikes. 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  said  it  would  be  a 
gjeat  mistake  if  the  representatives  of  the 
workmen  then  present  were  to  leave  the  meeting 
■without  feeling  that  the  architects  were  able, 
to  a certain  extent,  to  sympathise  with  and 
understand  the  position  taken  by  the  men.  He 
(Mr.  Clarke)  for  one,  in  common  ■with  a great 
many  other  speakers,  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  undoubted  fact  that  there  had  of  late  years 
been  a great  decadence  both  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  work  done ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  held  that  the  working  man,  as  a free 
agent,  bad  a perfect  right  to  combine  •with  his 
fellow-workmen  to  obtain  the  best  possible  price 
for  their  labour,  to  an  extent  short  of  anything 


like  intimidation.  Ho  believed  that  arbitration 
was  the  true  remedy  for  settling  all  such  dis- 
putes, but  however  much  he  might  regret  the 
injurious  effects  of  strikes,  he  could  not  regard 
them  as  crimes ; they  were  the  unfortunate 
result  of  disputes  between  capital  and  labour, 
where  neither  party  would  give  in. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  said  he  had  an  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  trade  unions  exerted  them- 
selves  in  restraint  of  trade.  A granite  merchant 
in  the  West  of  England  recently  acquired  some 
granite  quarries  at  Dartmoor,  Avith  the  view  of 
embarking  considerable  capital  in  them.  The 
system  on  which  the  works  had  been  hitherto 
conducted  was  piece-work,  each  man  being  paid 
by  measurement  for  what  he  did.  No  sooner 
had  he  completed  his  arrangements  (Avhich  were 
made  on  the  supposition  that  the  existing  mode 
of  work  ATOuld  be  continued)  than  the  Granite 
Masons’  Society  issued  an  order  to  this  effect, — 

“ That  no  more  piece- Avork  be  done,  and  that  day- 
work be  insisted  upon,  at  one  rate  of  wages.” 
The  result  had  been  that  tho  proprietor  had 
been  prevented  from  developing  the  quarries,  as 
he  had  intended,  by  the  employment  of  300  or 
400  men,  and  was  now  only  employing  thirty 
men  in  making  pitching.  Ho  found  it  was  im- 
possible, under  the  day-work  system,  to  execute 
any  ashlar  plinth  or  moulded  Avork  for  less  than 
from  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  advance  on 
prices  under  the  piece-work  system. 

Mr.  Trollope  said  that  allusion  had  been 
made  to  the  strike  of  1859,  and  as  his  firm  was 
the  first  struck  against,  ho  might  explain  how 
it  arose.  They  had  some  masons  at  work,  and 
his  brother,  in  looking  round  tho  works,  Avas 
continnally  seeing  one  man  Avho  appeared  to  be 
doing  little  or  no  work.  Ho  spoke  to  the  fore- 
man about  it,  and  suggested  his  discharge,  but 
the  foreman  explained  that  the  man  in  question 
was  a “ shop  steward,”  and  that  if  ho  were  to 
be  discharged  all  the  other  men  would  strike. 
Now,  tho  amount  of  work  done  by  that  man  in 
a week  was  found  to  amount  only  to  153.  6d., 
whereas  he  was  being  paid  35s.  The  man  was 
discharged,  and  the  whole  of  the  men  after- 
wards left.  He  agreed  with  all  that  Mr.  Lucas 
had  so  ably  said. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  said  he  was  glad  to  hear 
that  the  rule  as  to  all  men  being  paid  alike  was 
abolished,  for  such  a principle  was  grossly  un- 
just to  the  skilful  and  rapid  workman.  Thirty- 
eight  years  ago  he  was,  as  clerk  of  works, 
superintending  the  erection  of  a church.  Some 
years  previously  he  had  been  advised  by  a very 
shrewd  builder  in  Nottingham  to  take  account 
of  every  piece  of  work  done  on  a building,  and 
to  value  it  as  it  went  on.  He  adopted  the  sug- 
gestion, and  a most  valuable  one  it  was,  and  he 
had  since  taught  a great  many  young  architects 
to  do  the  same.  One  curious  point  in  his  experi- 
euce  at  that  remote  period  was  this  : twelve 
masons  were  working  together  under  one  shed, 
and  it  so  happened  one  particular  Monday 
morning  that  each  of  these  men  had  a similar 
stone  put  upon  his  banker,  and  that  each 
stone  had  to  be  worked  into  a moulded 
capital  of  exactly  the  same  size  and  design.  Of 
these  twelve  men,  the  first  man  finished  his 
capital,  and  did  it  better  than  any  man  in  the 
shop,  in  three  days.  Tho  second  man  finished 
his  in  four  days,  the  next  in  foor  and  a half  days, 
and  the  others  in  from  four  and  a half  to  five 
and  a half  days,  the  last  man  taking  six  days  to 
complete  his  AVork.  Now  all  these  men  were 
paid  alike,  5s.  per  day,  and  it  struck  him  at  the 
time  as  being  most  unjust,  for  if  the  one  Avho 
occupied  six  days  over  the  job  Avas  fairly  paid 
at  53.  per  day,  the  one  who  finished  it  in  three 
days  was  obviously  worth  lOs.  a day.  As  to 
what  Mr.  Howell  had  said  as  to  all  workmen 
petting  as  much  money  as  possible  and  doing  as 
little  work  as  possible  in  return,  all  he  (Mr. 
Christian)  could  say  that  no  man  who  was 
“ worth  his  salt  ” would  descend  to  such  be- 
haviour. 

ilr.  W.  H.  Lascelles  said  that  as  a master 
builder,  although  in  a somewhat  smaller  way 
than  Mr.  Lucas,  he  felt  bound  to  say  a word  in 
defence  of  the  men.  He  and  his  predecessors 
had  carried  on  business  for  forty  years,  and  had 
never  been  struck  against,  nor  had  they  ever  had 
any  difficulties  ■with  their  workmen.  As  to  the 
amount  of  work  done,  he  found  that  the  men  did 
as  much  now  as  they  did  t^venty-five  years  ago. 
He  admitted  that  his  was  exclusively  a “ piece- 
work " shop,  and  that  tho  work  was  principally 
done  by  machinery.  He  had  alAvays  found  his 
men  ready  to  assist  him,  and  the  utmost  good 
will  prevailed  on  both  sides.  He  did  not  blow 
how  manj*  union  men  he  might  have  in  his  em- 


ployment, perhaps  ten,  perhaps  a hundred : ho 
had  never  cared  to  inquire.  One  of  his  men  he 
know  as  having  been  on  a union  committee,  and 
he  Avas  a most  excellent  Avorkman,  and  had  been 
with  him  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Lucas  said  that  he  agreed  Avith  Mr.  Las- 
celles as  to  shop-work;  it  was  on  outdoor  jobs 
that  there  was  a diminution  in  tho  amount  and 
value  of  work  done  by  the  men. 

Mr.  AJsagar  H.  Hill  asked  whether  Messrs. 
Lucas  would  ask  their  workmen  to  share  losses 
on  contracts  or  by  compositions  of  creditors  P 
If  not,  it  was  a one-sided  bargain  to  allow  tho 
workmen  to  share  tho  profits  of  tho  business. 

Mr.  Lucas  explained  that  bo  made  no  such 
proposal.  He  simply  said  that,  as  an  eanaest  of 
his  desire  to  pay  men  well  for  their  labour,  he 
would  let  them  have  all  he  charged  for  their 
labour,  less  10  per  cent., — 5 per  cent,  for  per- 
sonal labour,  supervision,  and  risks,  and  5 per 
cent,  for  interest  on  capital.  His  firm  did  not 
profess  to  work  for  less  than  10  per  cent,  profit, 
nor  did  he  believe  that  any  firm  could  afford  to 
Avork  for  less. 

Mr.  Honfrey  said  that  as  a contractor  of 
twenty-five  years’  standing  ho  endorsed  the 
statement  formulated  in  Mr.  Brassey’s  paper, 
and  vouched  for  by  Messrs.  Lucas,  that  there 
had  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labour.  In  18i3  or  184-i  he  built  a railway 
viaduct  in  Manchester.  Ho  let  tho  brickwork 
by  the  piece,  and  the  prices  be  paid  were  from 
Is.  lOd.  per  cubic  yard  for  tho  foundations,  to 
38.  in  the  arches  and  parapets,  whereas  tho 
price  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Lucas  as  having 
been  paid  by  them  at  York  Avas  93.  Ho  sup- 
posed they  bad  to  do  it  by  daywork. 

Mr.  Lucas  : Yes  j the  men  would  not  take  it 
by  tho  pieco. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Sti’eet,  R.A.),  in  closing 
tho  discussion,  said  he  had  been  pleased  at  the 
tone  and  temper  preserved  throughout  the 
debate.  Mr.  Brassey’s  paper  was  a clear 
statement  of  the  case,  and  he  must  say  that 
the  discussion  had  only  tended  to  confirm  its 
accuracy.  It  was  pointed  out,  and  very  justly, 
that  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  tho  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  almost  everything,  justi- 
fied a very  considerable  advance  in  wages. 
Tho  question  AA'hich  the  paper  AA-ent  very  far 
towards  solving  was  that  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Mr.  Brassey  had  pointed  out 
that  tho  common  labourer,  Avhose  claims 
had  not  been  supported  by  any  union,  had 
obtained  a larger  increase  of  wages  than  tho 
artisan  himself.  Speaking  for  architects,  with 
the  most  kindly  feeling  towards  the  men,  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  desire  to  encourage 
good  work,  he  must  say  that  tho  result  of  his 
experience  was  certainly  such  as  very  much  to 
confirm  what  had  been  said  by  Messrs.  Lucas 
to  the  effect  that,  in  the  present  day,  we  did  not 
get  the  same  amount  of  work  that  we  used  to  get. 
Nor  did  tho  quality  of  the  work  exhibit  any 
tendency  towards  improvement.  Messrs.  Howell 
and  Potter  had  stated  tbat  the  unions  only  fi-xed 
the  minimum  rate  of  AA’ages,  and  did  not  restrict 
men  from  earning  larger  wages.  However 
limited  their  restrictions  might  be,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  them  was  to  secure  a uniform 
rate,  which  was  very  unjust.  In  masons’ 
work,  for  instance,  it  required  a very  skilled 
man  to  make  a good  “ Gothic”  mason;  but 
why  should  such  a man  be  paid  only  at  tho 
same  rate  as  tho  mason  Avho  worked  on  ordinary 
and  inferior  work  ? How,  under  such  rales, 
could  tho  good  AA-orkman  hope  to  bettor  his 
position  ? As  to  the  rules  said  to  exist  on  tho 
books  of  some  societies  limiting  the  amount  of 
work  that  men  should  do,  they  were  self-con- 
demned. He  conld  not  quite  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Kerr,  for  he  saAV  no  wickedness  in  a strike 
proAuded  it  Avas  undertaken  -with  tho  view  of 
obtaining  a fair  day’s  wages  for  a fair  day's 
work,  but  let  the  men  be  sure  of  their  object 
before  striking.  The  case  of  dictation  by  a 
nnion  cited  by  Mr.  Cates  was  bnt  a typical 
one.  Such  rules  as  had  been  quoted  did 
interfere,  more  or  less,  with  the  freedom  of  the 
workmen.  The  discussion  at  the  Institute,  if  it 
did  nothing  else,  would  serve  to  show  the  work- 
men that  there  was  no  hostility  to  them  on  the 
part  of  the  architects,  and  far  less  than  they 
might  suppose  on  the  part  of  the  bnOders.  Ho 
thought  tho  speech  of  Mr.  Lucas  was  creditable 
to  him  in  every  way.  He  hoped  that  the  work- 
men would  see  that  it  Avas  as  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  masters  to  avoid  strikes  as 
it  could  be  to  tho  interest  of  the  men.  The 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Lucas  as  to  the 
substitution  of  concrete  and  stacoo  for  stone 
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and  brickwork  were  full  of  serious  import, 
not  only  to  tho  workmen,  bub  to  architects 
and  the  public,  for  the  use  of  such  materials 
must  have  a tendency  to  destroy  all  artistic 
expression  in  buildings,  and  if  they  were  to 
be  restricted  to  concrete  and  compo,  instead 
of  masonry  and  brickwork,  architects  would 
almost  have  to  give  up.  He  appealed  to  the 
representatives  of  the  workmen  then  present  to 
consider  their  position  and  what  had  been  said, 
and  be  hoped  that  ono  result  of  the  discussion 
would  be  to  hasten  tho  time  when  tho  unions 
would  cease  to  put  forth  such  rules  as  those 
which  had  been  condemned,  and  which  were  of 
such  a mysterious  character  that  when  quoted 
by  one  side  they  were  always  energetically 
repudiated  by  the  other. 

The  discussion  then  terminated,  much  regret 
being  expressed  at  Mr.  Brassey’s  absence. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr*.  G.  E. 
Street,  R.A.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  new 
members  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected, 
viz.: — As  Fellows;  Messrs.  Robert  Henry 
Burden  and  Henry  Hall.  As  Associates  : 
Messrs.  Rowland  Lockyor  Cox,  Frederick  Henry 
Williams,  and  Francis  Fowler,  jun.  As  Hono- 
rary Associates : Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
hart.,  M.P. ; Sir  Charles  Reed,  LL.I). ; and  Dr. 
C.  W-  Siemens,  C.E. 

The  Fvgin  Studentship. — The  drawings  and 
sketches  submitted  by  candidates  for  the  Pugin 
Travelling  Studentship  of  1878  were  exhibited, 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  Council  had, 
after  due  examination  of  tho  drawings,  awarded 
tho  studentship  to  Mr.  G.  W.  • Bro-wne,  tho 
Sharpe  Prize  of  101.  being  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Millard,  and  a medal  of  merit  to  Mr.  Sydney 
Vacher. 

The  Secretaryship. — The  Chairman  said  that, 
within  the  last  few  days,  as  most  of  the  mem- 
bers  would  know,  an  appointment  bad  been 
made  which  would  of  necessity  remove  from  the 
Institute  one  of  its  most  useful  and  efficient 
officers,  viz.,  Mr.  Eastlake,  who  had  been  ap- , 
pointed  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery.  Mr. 
Eastlake  had  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  the  Council.  Mr.  Eastlake  had  been  moat 
diligent  in  his  duties,  and  it  was  noteworthy 
that  during  the  whole  of  tho  eleven  years  he 
had  been  an  officer  of  tho  Institute,  he  had 
never  been  absent  from  ono  of  its  meetings. 
The  Council  had  passed  tho  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

“That  tho  Couaoil  of  the  Koyil  Inatitote  of  Britiah 
Architeote  oennot  allow  Mr.  Esatlako'a  resignalion  to  be 
ftcoopted  without  recording  their  regret  at  their  own  lose, 
and  their  warm  ihanka  to  him  for  the  ioduatry,  akill,  and 
courtoay  which  ho  has  bo  invariably  shown  during  the 
eleven  years  of  his  service  as  aecre'ary.  At  the  same 
time  they  congratulate  him  heartily  upon  his  appointment 
to  the  Keepership  of  the  National  Gallery.” 

The  resolution  was  received  with  much 
applause. 

Mr.  Eastlake  said  he  thanked  tho  Institute 
very  kindly  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
received  tho  announcement  of  his  resignation. 
The  appointment  which  the  Prime  Minister  had 
been  pleased  to  bestow  on  him  was  one  which, 
on  personal  and  family  grounds,  was  very  agree- 
able to  him.  If  anything  could  have  enhanced 
the  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  accepting  it,  it 
would  be  the  hope,  and  ho  might  say  the  con- 
viction, that  in  quitting  the  service  of  the  Insti- 
tute after  eleven  years’  official  labours,  he  would 
carry  with  liim  the  good  wishes  of  so  many  of 
tho  members,  most  of  whom  ho  might,  indeed 
call  his  friends.  His  services  would  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Institute  until  liis  successor  was 
appointed. 

The  discussion  then  took  place  on  Mr.  Braasey’s 
paper  on  “ Tho  Rise  of  Wages  in  the  Building 
Trades  of  London,”  which  we  printed  a fortnight 
ago  _(p.  129,  ante).  We  give  a report  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  another  part  of  the  present  number. 

It  was  stated  that  the  meeting  to  be  hold  on 
the  4th  of  March  will  not  bo  a “ special  general 
meeting  for  the  award  of  medals  and  prizes  ” 
as  previously  announced.  On  that  date  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson  will  read  a paper  “On 
Obelisks : their  Purpose,  Position,  Proportion, 
and  Materials.” 


BiUs  to  consolidate  thelawrelating  to  weights 
and  measures,  and  to  provide  for  tho  insurance 
of  buildings  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  benefices 
)R  England  and  Wales,  have  been  printed, 
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A NEW  HOUSE-IN-ELATS. 

A BUiLDEB,  Ml’.  James  Blyth,  wbo  has  erected 
a good  many  villa  residences  and  semi-detached 
houses  at  St.  John’s  Wood,  is  engaged  upon  a 
block  of  middle-class  dwellings  within  a stone’s- 
throw  of  that  station  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
way. The  carcass  of  the  building  approaches 
completion,  and  it  contains,  from  top  to  bottom, 
no  less  than  twelve  self-contained  dwellings. 
Each  dwelling  is  provided  with  a kitchen  and  its 
necessary  offices.  There  are  two  dwellings  on  each 
floor,  approached  by  ono  stone  staircase.  The 
different  stories  are  divided  horizontally  by  party 
floors  of  concrete,  laid  between  joists  and  iron  bars, 
somewhat  according  to  the  Parisian  system  of 
construction;  but  the  joists  are  steel  rails,  oi’igi- 
nally  intended  for  a lino  of  railway.  Over  the 
concrete  a wooden  floor  is  to  bo  fixed.  Though  the 
distinction  between  the  sitting,  the  sleejung,  and 
tho  cooking  accommodation  is  not  so  defined  as 
we  should  advocate,  the  arrungement  of  the 
dwelling  is  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary 
London  ” flat.”  Some  of  the  windows  are  to  bo 
filled  with  oak  casements,  and  small  balconies  are 
to  be  fi.xed  outside.  Besides  plenty  of  cupboards,  a 
wine-cellar  and  a coal-cellar  are  provided  in  the 
flat ; and  each  dwelling  has  a cellar  allotted  to 
it  in  the  basement.  A porter  is  to  reside  in  the 
block.  Tho  staircase  is  so  arranged  with  a 
window  on  each  story  that  the  well-hole  can  be 
advantageously  used  for  a goods-lift ; it  is  bo 
situated  that  a small  furnace  or  an  ordinary 
stove,  placed  in  tho  basement  would  warm  the 
air  from  top  to  bottom.  If  tho  smoke-shaft  of 
that  furnace  or  stove  were  carried  up  the 
well-hole  into  a small  chamber  at  the  top  water 
could  bo  warmed  by  it.  We  have  seen  this 
done  with  success,  aud  offer  tho  suggestion  to 
the  gentleman  who  is  building  this  house-in-flats 
upon  his  own  freehold  ground.  So  confident, 
indeed,  aro  all  people  who  build  flats  in  the 
success  of  their  scheme,  however  primitively 
planned,  that  wo  shall  not  surpriso  any  ono  by 
stating  the  minimum  rent,  all  taxes  and  rates 
included,  expected  from  ono  of  these  dwellings. 
It  contains  barely  five  rooms,  aud  there  are 
already  numerous  applicants  who  seem  prepared 
to  give  751.  a year  for  a home  on  the  top  floor, 
and  in  St.  Jolm’s  Wood. 


ROYAL  ALFRED  SAILORS’  HOME, 
BOMBAY. 

The  building  is  Gothic  in  style,  with  a Moham- 
medan feeling : it  was  designed  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Stevens,  A.I.C.E. 

The  length  of  the  frontage  of  the  building  is 
270  ft.,  and  tho  breadth  55  ft.  It  has  two  wings, 
one  on  tho  north  side,  110  ft.  in  length  by  58  ft. 
in  width,  and  the  other  on  tho  south  side,  68  ft. 
in  length  and  58  ft.  in  width.  There  is  accom- 
modation for  twenty  officers,  fifty-eight  seamen, 
superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  and 
twenty  servants. 

Tho  walls  of  the  wings  of  the  building  have 
bean  built  sufficiently  thick  to  carry  another 
floor,  if  at  any  time  further  accommodation  is 
required. 

Ground  Floor. — Tho  entrance-hall  and  prin- 
cipal staircase  are  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
Tho  former  has  a panelled  teak  wooden  ceiling, 
and  the  floor  is  paved  with  Minton  tiles;  the 
latter,  which  is  6 ft.  in  width,  is  constructed  of 
blue  stone  with  iron  railing  carried  on  groined  ; 
archos.  At  the  back  of  this  hall  is  a baggage- 
room  (24  ft.  by  17  ft.),  aud  in  the  front  the  car- 
riage-porch (20  ft.  by  15  ft.)  ; in  tho  north  of 
the  cntranco-hall  aro  the  following  offices  : — 
Officers’  sitting-room  (26  ft.  by  25  ft.),  ofijeers’ 
dining-room  (31  ft.  by  24  ft.),  pantry  (24  ft.  by 
13  ft.),  seamen’s  dining-hall  (48  ft.  by  24  ft.), 
provision  storeroom  (31  ft.  by  21-  ft.),  dinner- 
service-room  (31  ft.  by  13  ft.),  bar  (16  ft.  6 in. 
by  9 ft.),  kitchen  (30  ft.  by  20  ft!),  scullery 
(20  ft.  by  16  ft.),  and  quarters  for  twenty  ser- 
vants. On  tbe  east  are  the  seamen’s  lavatories, 
baths,  &c.,  which  are  approached  from  the  main 
building  by  a verandah  7 ft.  6 in.  in  width.  On 
the  south  side  are  the  superintendent’s  offices 
(25  ft.  by  12  ft.),  clerk’s  office  (25  ft.  by  13  ft. 

6 in.),  seamen’s  reading-room  (43  ft.  by  24  ft.), 
storeroom  for  records,  &c.  (12  ft.  by  11  ft.  G in.), 
and  the  superintendent’s  quarters,  composed  of 
tho  following  rooms  : drawing-i-oom  (24  ft.  by 
15  ft.),  storeroom  (12  ft.  by  11  ft.  6 in.),  staii-- 
oase  (4  ft.  in  width),  kitchen,  and  servants’ 
room.  There  is  a private  entraucj©  to  these 


quarters  on  the  south  side.  Verandahs,  9 ft.  6 in 
wide,  run  round  tho  whole  of  the  building  on  this 
floor. 

First  Floor. — On  the  north  side  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal staircase  are  placed  tbe  following  rooms  : — 
Dormitory  for  the  accommodation  of  twenty 
officers  (80  ft.  6 in.  by  24  ft.  6 in.),  with  lava- 
tories, baths,  &c.,  and  a dormitory  for  eighteen 
seamen  (71  ft.  by  25  ft.).  In  front  of  the  main 
staircase  is  the  assistant  superintendent's  room, 
and  on  tho  south  side  a dormitory  for  twenty 
seamen  (83  ft.  by  25  ft.),  and  the  superinten- 
dent’s quarters  composed  of  the  following 
rooms  : — Two  bedrooms  (each  24  ft.  by  16  ft.), 
with  bath-rooms,  &c.,  attached ; verandahs, 
10  ft.  3 in.  wide,  run  round  the  whole  of  tho 
building  on  this  floor. 

Second  Floor. — On  this  floor  there  is  one  largo 
dormitory  for  twenty  seamen  (76  ft.  by  27  ft.), 
with  bath-rooms,  &c.,  attached.  Verandahs, 
10  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  are  to  be  placed  on  tho  east 
and  west  sides. 

The  facing  of  the  building  is  of  blue  basalt ; 
the  carved  cornices,  bands,  mouldings,  dressings, 
itc.,  of  Porohunder  (a  calcareous  sandstone)  ; 
the  caps  and  finely-carved  work  of  Hemnugger 
silicious  sandstone  ; tho  arching,  of  Coorla  blue 
basalt  and  Hemnugger  stone ; the  flooring  of 
aspbalte ; the  covering  of  the  main  roof  of  the 
Broomhall  Company’s  patent  red  tiles,  laid  on 
teak  planking ; the  covering  of  outbuilding-roofs 
of  Vieille  Montague  Company’s  zinc.  The  piece 
of  sculpture  in  tho  front  gable,  which  repre- 
sents Neptune,  nymphs,  sea-horses,  and  sea- 
lions  on  either  side  of  it,  wore  executed  by  Mr. 
Boulton,  sculptor,  of  Cheltenham,  in  Bath  stone. 
The  caps,  ornamental  cornices,  &c.,  are  from 
models  supplied  by  Mr.  Kipling,  late  of  tho 
Bombay  School  of  Arts,  as  also  the  medallion  of 
his  Highness  Khunderao  Gaikwar,  in  marble,  in 
front  of  tho  porch.  The  ornamental  iron  gates 
to  the  entrance-hall,  and  the  iron  grilles,  were 
manufactured  by  Macfarlane  & Co.,  of  Glasgow. 
The  staircase-railing,  iron  finials,  and  castings, 
by  Mr.  Burjorjie  Nowrojie,  of  the  Bombay  School 
of  Arts. 

The  following  is  tho  inscription  on  the  founda- 
tion-stone in  tho  main  staircase  vestibule: — 

“The  First  Stone  of 
this  Building, 

Erected  aa  a HOUSE  FOE  THE  SEAMEN  of  this  Port, 
and  dedicated  bj 

Hi8  Highness  Kucr>rDKHAO  Qaikwab,  G.C.B.L, 

Aa  a perpetual  token  of  his  loyal  attachment  to 
H.M.  QUKBN  Yictobia, 

And  in  commemoration  oftbe  auspioiona  arrlTal  ia 
Bombay  of 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  op  Edinbubqh, 

K.C.,  K.T.G.,  C.M.,  G.G.O.8.I.,  P.O.R.N., 

Master  of  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Houae, 

Was  laid  by 
Hia  Royal  Highness 
This  17th  day  of  March,  1870. 

The  Et.  Honourable  W.  R.  Setmoub  U.  Fitzgbbaid 
being  Governor  of  the  Preaidenoy,’' 

And  a marble  tablet  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion has  been  erected  in  the  same  vestibule : — 

“THE  SAILORS’  HOME 
Was  erected  from  Designs  by 
F.  W.  Stevens,  Aasoo.  Inst.  C.E., 

And  sanctioned  by 
The  Government  of  Bombay, 

On  tbe  5th  of  December,  1871. 

Tho  work  was  commenced  on  the  28th  Febrnary,  1872, 
and  waa  completed  on  tbe  29th  February,  1876. 

Hia  ExceEenoy  the  Hon.  Sir  Philip  Edmond  Wodbhodsb, 
K.C.B.,  Governor  and  President  in  Council." 


The  work  waa  carried  ont  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  E.  Habt,  M.Inst.O.E.,  from  February,  1872, 
to  November,  1872;  Col.  J.  A.  Fulleb,  B.E.,  from 
November,  1872,  to  November,  1876.  Mr.  F.  W.  Stevens, 
Abboo.  Inst.  C.E,,  executive  engineer  in  charge.  Sit- 
taeam  Khukdbbao,  overseer. 

Hia  Highness  Khdndbbao  Gaixwab,  Q.C.S.I.,  con- 


tributed Ra.  2CO,00O. 

Estimate  as  sanctioned  Rs.  3,68,565 

Actual  coat*  Ra. 


Major-General  M.  K.  Kbnnidt,  R.E.,  Secretary 
to  Government  Public  Works  Department.” 

The  building  was  publicly  opened  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1876,  by  hia  Excellency  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Lytton,  G.M.S.I.,  Viceroy  aud 
Governor-General  of  India. 

Tho  building  containa  1,026,624  cubic  feet, 
and  tho  rato  is  5 annas  9 pies  (8|  pence)  per 
cubic  foot. 


* Accounts  not  closed,  but  expenditure  ia  withia 
fatimate. 
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LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  COLEMAN  AND  GRESHAM 
STREETS. 

The  buildings  of  which  we  gire  an  illustration 
in  our  present  number  hare  been  erected  for  Mr. 
Edward  Burrell,  of  Lineoln’s-inn- Fields, upon  the 
site  of  some  veiy  old  and  dilapidated  buildings, 
which  had  an  irregular  line  of  frontage,  and  till 
recently  disfigured  this  very  prominent  position. 

The  basement  is  very  extensive  and  lofty,  and 
is  exceptionally  well  lighted.  The  groimd-floor 
is  so  arranged  as  to  be  divided  if  necessary  into 
three  distinct  blocks,  with  separate  entrances 
from  Coleman-street,  and  is  lighted  in  the  rear 
with  lofty  lantern  lights.  The  upper  floors  are 
approached  by  a broad  stone  staircase,  having 
stained-glass  windows  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of 
Whitefriars.  Each  floor  has  a separate  block  of 
lavatories,  ic.,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the 
offices  can  bo  let  in  suites  of  any  number  of 
rooms  or  tlie  partitions  entirely  removed. 

The  stylo  is  Graeco-Italian,  and  the  elevation 
consists  of  an  order  with  red  granite  pilasters, 
and  enriched  caps  on  the  ground-floor,  rusticated 
piers  on  the  first,  surmounted  with  flat  panelled 
pilasters,  two  stories  high,  carrying  an  entabla- 
ture with  bold  block  cornice  ; the  whole  ter- 
minating in  a Mansard  roof,  with  dormers. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Corporation,  a uni- 
form frontage  of  about  101  ft.  in  lieu  of  the  old 
irregular  line  has  been  obtained,  and  the 
rounded  corner,  which  is  visible  for  a consider- 
able distance  up  Lothbury  and  Princes-street, 
has  been  emphasised  by  the  erection  of  a clock- 
turret  carrying  a dial  with  a double  disc  of 
plate-glass  enamelled  with  opal,  for  illumination, 
supplied  by  Sir  John  Bennett. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  in  Corsliam 
Down  stone,  with  brown  Portland  cornices  and 
weatherings. 

The  windows,  dooi’ways,  and  lobby,  ou  the 
ground  floor  are  fitted  up  with  American  walnut 
partially  ebonised,  the  lobby  being  paved  with 
marble  mosaic  supplied  by  Messrs.  Burke  & 
Co.,  of  Newmau-street. 

The  fireproof  flooring  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Homan  & Rogers,  and  the  stone  figures 
supporting  the  clock  and  the  carving  generally 
hare  been  executed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sansom. 

The  builders  wore  Messrs.  Ashby  & Homer, 
aud  tlio  architects,  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Wimble, 
of  Queen  Victoria-street. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.— RIVALRY 

OF  1878. 

The  catalogue  of  the  forthcoming  May  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Paris  divides  the  arts  of 
design  connected  with  industry  into  three 
classes : — Goldsmiths’  work,  bronzes,  and 
cabinet-making.  It  is  well  kno-wn  that,  at  all 
similar  emulations  hitherto,  the  French  have 
claimed  in  these  departments  an  unchallenge- 
able superiority  overall  rivals,  the  Austrians  not 
excepted.  They  are  prepared  to  assort  them-  ■ 
selves  still  more  emphatically  during  the 
present  year,  and  certainly,  so  far  as  the  filling 
up  of  space  goes,  their  display  will  probably 
outdazzle  those  of  all  competitors.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  with  no  more  than  a descriptive 
summary  in  hand,  to  anticipate  either  the  ver- 
diet  of  public  tasto,  or  the  decisions  of  the 
juries;  hut  the  fact  cannot  be  questioned  that 
France  does  devote  a peculiar  and  ambitions 
genins  to  the  development  of  these  crafts,  occu- 
they  do,  a position  midway  between 
the  fine  and  the  mechanical  arts.  The  three 
divisions  sot  forth  principally  include  works  iu 
wood,  mixed  metals,  and  gold  and  silver,  and 
those  who  remember  previous  exhibitions  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Moreover,  as  the  different 
prefaces  show,  a distinct  repudiation  is  made  of 
those  pretentious  models  by  which,  under  the 
Consulate,  the  First,  and  even  the  Second  Em- 
pire, antiquity  was  supposed  to  be  illustrated. 
The  Restoration  took  an  equally  ridiculous  turn, 
and  imitated  the  Renaissance.  But  a still  worse 
fashion  set  in  when,  under  the  Citizen  King, 
every  order  and  description  of  people  was  de- 
sirous of  appearing  rich,  and  then  set  in  the 
reign  of  caste,  of  plating,  and  of  veneer.  We 
have  found  this  spirit  rampant  in  every  Exhi- 
bition,  from  long  before  1851,  and  we  shall  find 
it  domineering  still  in  1878.  In  one  paragraph, 
introductory  to  a long  list  of  objects  which  we 
are  told  to  expect  in  a particular  “ Court,”  the 
admission  is  made  that  nothing,  however  new  in 
detail,  can  now  or  henceforth  be  attempted 
without  a reference,  more  or  leas  general,  to  some 


favourite  type,  and  the  types  named  after  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  Louis  have  not  yet  had 
their  impressions  removed  from  the  gold,  and  sil- 
ver, and  bronze,  and  even  the  household  furniture- 
work  of  France.  Nevertheless,  not  going  so  far  as 
that  a certain  historical  consistency  is  maintained . 
since  we  have  had  always,  and  are  sure  to  have 
again,  the  examples  of  Amboise,  Fontainebleau, 
and  Versailles  itself,  blended  together,  with  less 
than  the  clearaess  of  a mosaic,  and  all  the  incon- 
gruities of  a curiosity-dealer’s  shop, — a spectacle 
which  will  be  repeated  at  the  Exhibition,  and 
which  wo  witness,  on  a reduced  scale,  iu  nearly 
every  great  modern  mansion  of  Paris.  The 
grand  idea  of  late  years  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  cheapening  the  markets  of  art.  Now, 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  clieapenbread  and  wine; 
but  cheapened  art  is  too  often  degraded  art,  and 
can  be  nothing  else,  whether  bestowed  upon  a 
needle-caso  or  a picture-frame,  by  a copyist  or 
a plaster-of-Paris  modellist,  by  an  amateur  who 
hangs  his  walls  with  lithographs  rather  than  go 
to  the  cost  of  steel  engravings,  or  a medievalist 
who  prefers  the  price  he  pays  for  stained  pear- 
wood  to  that  which  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
ebony.  Again,  with  respect  to  bronzes.  Tho 
price-lists  appended  to  the  catalogue  are  prac- 
tical exposures  of  shams.  A rough  blending  of 
copper  with  zinc  costs  comparatively  little,  is 
of  attractive  aspect,  may  be  tampered  with  so 
as  to  produce  one  effect  after  another,  according 
to  the  desires  of  the  virtuoso,  and  thus  has  it 
come  about  that  what  is  called  “the  artistic 
metal,”  otherwise,  “ the  barbarity  of  invention,” 
holds  so  high  a place  in  those  mechanics’  esta- 
blishments which  are  dignified  with  the  rank  of 
“ studios  ” in  not  a few  quarters  of  Paris.  But 
even  to  this  depth  there  is  a lower  still,  and 
bronzed  plaster-of-Paris,  or  zinc  from  tho  roof 
of  old  houses,  daubed  over  with  a meretricious 
wash,  satisfies  the  msthetic  wants  of  the  Parisian, 
who,  as  one  of  his  own  countrymen  says,  with 
admirable  candour,  would  rather  have  a paste- 
board Parthenon  than  none  at  all.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  supposed  that  tho  administrative 
representatives  of  French  art-industry  at  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition  will  lend  themselves  to 
tho  converting  of  it  into  a sort  of  Parisian 
Lowthcr  Arcade;  and,  still  less,  that  there  is 
not  an  abundance  of  genuine  work  to  bo  placed 
in  contrast  with  the  fictitious,  should  the  latter, 
unfortunately,  find  a place  at  all.  The  great 
house  of  Barbedienne,  under  whatever  name  it 
is  now  actually  ruled,  will,  as  we  perceive  from 
the  roughly-draughted  catalogue,  not  bo  absent, 
with  its  solid,  pure,  and  highly-toned  workman- 
ship, wherein  the  human  figure,  especially, 
seems  quickened  into  a keener  life  than  even 
that  which  is  suggested  by  the  grandest 
outlines  in  marble.  Those  who  remsmber 
the  “Laocodu,”  the  “Moses,”  the  “Night 
and  Day,”  and  tho  “ Dreamer  ” from  the 
Barbedioano  foundries,  will  anticipate  that 
a quarter  of  a century’s  experience  has  not 
been  thro^vn  away  by  them.  Those,  of  course, 
were  studies  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Medici, 
in  the  Vatican,  and,  according  to  some  critics, 
were,  as  copies,  decidedly  imperfect ; but  mere 
copying  lias  never  been  the  purpose  aimed  at, 
and  it  is  simple  pedantry  to  complain  that  we 
do  not  possess  the  exact  copy  of  a copy  whereof 
the  original  is  lost.  Necessarily  the  figures  are 
reduced,  by  the  mathematical  process  known  in 
Paris  as  that  of  M.  Collas,  whose  hand  is  to  be 
visible  again  this  year  with  his  monlda  of  sand 
and  wax,  wherefrom  he  promises  shall  emerge 
a “Venus  of  Milo  ” iu  bronze,  more  perfect  than 
any  which  the  house  of  Barbedienne  itself  has 
hitherto  produced, — cast  iu  tho  “ true  metal  of 
Corinth,”  which  modern  archaeologists  of  no 
slight  authority  declare  was  not  bi-ass,  but 
bronze.  At  all  events,  the  Barbedienne  cabinet 
is  sure  to  be  interesting.  With  it  may  be  ranked 
the  double  gi-oup  of  MM.  Clesinger  and  Cavalier, 
with  their  soft  metallic  draperies,  dead-surfaced 
Mediaeval  armour,  fierce  warlike  portraits,  and 
figures  of  horses,  which  always  look  as  if  they 
were  pawing  a parade-ground  rather  than 
snorting  and  plunging  amid  the  fires  and 
thunders  of  a battle-field.  M.  Clesinger  is  an 
artist  whom  the  French  bronze-workers  greatly 
admire ; but  wo  find  catalogued  side  bv  side 
with  him,  such  masters, — to  appear,  ‘however, 
only  at  second-hand, — as  Germain  Pilon,  Jean 
Coresiu,  and  Jacques  Sarazin,  whose  genins,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  has  not  been  inherited  by 
the  bronze-workers  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however  scrupulous  their  employment  of  mate- 
rials, or  conscientious  their  study  of  models. 
With  reference  to  tho  goldsmith’s  art,  it  was 
pointed  out,  five-aiul-twenty  years  ago,  that 


Europe  might  have  to  wait  long  for  tho  suc- 
cessor of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Benvenuto,  of 
course,  is  not  responsible  for  all  the  work  attri- 
bnted  to  him, — not  oven,  perhaps,  for  all  to 
which  his  name  is  signed.  For  he  never  gave 
his  name  to  such  a multitude  of  miscellanies  as 
are  hero  classified  together,  as  though  in  an  auc- 
tioneer’s list,  and  offered  as  illustrations  of  the 
most  modern  of  tho  modeni  goldsmith’s  art  in 
France : chatelains,  brooches,  and  salt-collars 
among  them, — very  luxurious  and  superb, 
no  doubt,  yet  suggestive  rather  of  a window 
in  tho  Rue  de  la  Paix  than  of  a cabinet  in 
an  International  Exhibition.  Again,  ho  never 
contented  himself  with  buying  precious  metals 
in  tho  mass,  distributing  them  among  his 
artificers,  and  stamping  each  separate  “master- 
piece ” with  his  sign-manual,  as,  from  Iho 
merest  glance  at  this  gold  and  silver  smith’s  in- 
ventory,— which  is  no  improper  epithet  for  it, — 
will  be  seen  to  be  the  case  with  many  exhibitors,  M. 
Christoflo  always  excepted, — of  the  great  bazaar 
Exhibition  of  May  next.  Not  but  that,  in  many 
historical  instances,  the  artist-master  has,  so  to 
speak,  created  a generation  of  artist-students, 
who  have  united  bis  with  their  own  fame,  and 
transmitted  them  through  a long  posterity;  but 
that  tho  catalogue,  in  many  of  its  pages,  bears 
too  plainly  the  resemblance  to  a price-list.  To 
the  revived  practice  of  jewelling  plate  no 
reasonable  objection  can  be  taken.  It  wag 
a habit  with  some  of  the  greatest  among  tho 
Italian  gold-artists,  and  wlieu  governed  by  chas- 
tity of  taste,  adds  a splendour  to  tho  purest 
work.  We  are  promised,  moreover,  a reproduc- 
tion, on  a moderate  scale,  of  tho  celebrated 
Venus,  in  ivory  and  gold,  which  grew  into  a 
myth  of  glory  among  tho  ancients ; several 
smaller  examples  of  that  which  was,  at  one 
time,  reckoned  as  one  of  the  lost  arts, — tho  com- 
bination of  ivory  with  the  precious  metal ; and 
some  images,  in  which  are  sought  to  be  repro- 
duced that  process  of  blackening  silver  which, 
in  one  epoch  of  art  history,  was  regarded  as 
little  short  of  a miracle,  and  which  was  usually 
associated  with  a prodigal  employment  of  gems. 
Oxidised  silver,  too,  takes  a great  range,  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms  ; but,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  at  present,  in  imitations  from  Ghiberti 
and  Michelangelo, — the  bronze  nymph  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, the  Perseus  at  Florence,  and  copies 
from  tho  heroic  images  of  Feaicheres  and 
Klagnsenu  at  Dresden.  These,  we  are  assured, 
will  be  amply  represented  from  tho  ateliers  of 
tho  MM.  Pleurant-Mcurice,  whose  sculptured 
vases,  in  precious  metal,  aro  to  occupy  almost 
an  entire  court  of  tho  Exhibition;  that  is  to 
say,  in  this  especial  department  of  combined 
art  and  industry.  There  are  to  be,  as  registered 
in  the  as  yet  uncirculated  catalogue,  services 
of  gold,  silver,  and  blended  metal;  fountains, 
with  groups,  caryatides  of  suggestive  heavi- 
ness; fables  from  tho  Theogony  of  Hesiod  and 
the  idylls  of  Theocritus, — figures  of  from 
6 in.  to  6 ft.  in  height ; and  neither  sculpture 
nor  handiwork,  but  a medley  between  the  two, 
which  may  bo  left,  in  order  that  a glance  may 
be  given  to  tho  studio, — for  a studio  it  should 
be,' — of  tho  genuine  cabinet-maker.  In  that 
category  long  lists  appear  of  carvers  in  wood; 
of  workmen  who  have  fitted  up,  with  their  own 
hands,  the  new  Parisian  Palace  of  Industry ; of 
libraries  furnished  according  to  the  most  scho- 
larly tastes  ; aud,  more  than  that,  of  a working, 
class  art  industry,  which  will, — so  it  is  pre- 
dicted,— represent  an  advance  far  beyond  that 
recognised  in  fonner  Exhibitions.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  the  barren  tables  before  ns, 
an  immense  amount  of  attention  is  bestowed 
upon  Gothic  or  Louis  Quatorze  toys,  while  very 
little  is  given  to  public  works  of  modern  utility, 
or  to  modem  habitations  for  modern  French- 
men  to  live  in.  French  social  wants  appear  to 
be  at  war  with  the  French  social  arts  in  this  as 
in  not  a few  other  respects. 


Prescot  Drinking  Fountain. — In  spite  of 
the  large  amount  of  omnibus  and  cart  traffic 
from  Liverpool,  St.  Helen’s,  and  other  places 
daily  passing  through  Prescot,  no  provision 
whatever  has  been  made  until  now  for  supplying 
either  man  or  beast,  during  their  journcyings 
mth  a drink  of  good  pure  water.  This  long- 
felt  want  has  at  length  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Peed,  of  Cambridge,  for  many  years 
steward  of  the  manor  of  Prescot.  The  g^ft  is  a 
drinking  - fountain  of  bronze,  about  3 ft.  in 
diameter,  let  into  the  wall  near  the  parish  church 
gates.  Mr.  Peed’s  thoughtful  gift  is  much  ap- 
preciated. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Feb.  23, 1878. 


TEE  THIELMEEE  SCHEME, 

The  Bill  for  proTiding  Manchester  with  "water 
from  Thirlmere  has  been  referred  to  a Select 
Committee  for  fall  consideration  ; the  best  coarse 
•which  could  hare  been  adopted.  The  refusal  or 
the  passing  of  this  Bill  may  bare  a very  im- 
portant effect  on  the  future  of  tbo  water  sapply 
question  ; and  in  Committee  the  real  facts  of 
the  case  on  either  side  will  be  elicited  mach 
better  than  in  the  process  of  discussion  in  the 
House,  where  there  is  so  mach  opportunity  for 
mere  declamation  by  persons  totally  unac- 
quaiuted  with,  or  indifferent  to,  scientific  facts. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  in  the  discussion 
which  did  take  place  on  the  second  reading  the 
practical  side  of  the  question  was  better  and 
more  decisively  represented  than  we  had  ex- 
pected ; and,  moreover,  that  one  gentleman, 
ilr.  Fletcher,  who  spoke  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a “ Lake-dweller,”  distinctly  supported  the 
Bill  on  tho  side  of  sentiment  also,  as  bo  observed 
that  the  acquirement  of  tbo  district  for  water- 
shed by  Manchester,  and  which  was  not  to  be 
built  upon,  would  protect  it  from  the  incursions 
of  people  who  “ built  Gothic  villas,”  and  that, 
in  fact,  Thirlmere  in  this  respect  would  be  “ a 
brand  plucked  from  the  burning.” 

Whilst  referring  to  the  subject,  we  have 
pleasure  in  recognising  the  e-vceedingly-sonsible 
and  all-round  view  of  tho  matter  taken  by  our 
contemporary  the  Times  in  its  leading  article  of 
the  13th  inst.,  and  which  re-aflirms  almost  entirely 
tho  view  of  tbo  case  which  was  urged  in  our 
own  columns  (in  tho  Builder  for  December  1st 
last  year).  It  is  so  rarely  that  non-professional 
papers  take  a calm  view  of  these  matters  and 
keep  outside  of  popular  cries,  that  we  have 
pleasure  in  recognising  the  fact  that  while  other 
journals,  weekly  papers  of  considerable  standing 
especially,  have  been  ranting  and  sentimentalising 
on  tbo  subject,  the  leading  daily  paper  has  had 
the  sense  to  recognise  tho  real  practical  import- 
anco  of  tho  case  in  regard  to  water  supply,  and 
the  exceeding  futility  and  onesidedness  of  a 
great  many  of  tho  objections  which  have  been 
raised  against  the  scheme,  and  which  the  Times 
characterises  as  merely  tho  dislike  of  some 
amiable  persona  to  seeing  anything  altered 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  The 
writer  of  tho  article  also  perceives,  what  Mr. 
Buskin  and  tho  sentimentalists  will  not  perceive, 
that  there  is  a real  intellectual  interest  imparted 
to  a country  by  great  engineering  works  in 
many  cases,  and  that  they  aro  by  no  means 
necessarily  sources  of  degradation  aud  spoliation 
to  a landscape. 

Wo  observe  that  in’a  more  recent  edition  of 
tbo  pamphlet  of  tho  “ Thirlmere  Defence  Asso- 
ciation,” tho  only  sentence  in  our  article  of 
Dec.  1st,  which  could  bo  construed  into  an  un- 
qualified sympathy  "wfibh  th('  “Defenders”  has 
been  printed,  among  “ opinions  of  the  press,” 
without  tho  context,  which  would  have  shown 
its  real  bearing,  so  as  to  represent  tho  Builder 
as  an  adherent  of  their  views.  This  is  a very 
old  trick  with  tradesmen,  but  ought  to  be  rather 
beneath  tho  members  of  the  “ Defence  Con- 
vention.” We  hope  those  who  take  any  interest 
in  the  subject  will  read  our  remarks  in  full,  and 
not  accept  us  as  among  tho  champions  of  a 
body  of  perhaps  well-meaning,  but  certainly 
very  excitable  persons. 


THE  NEW  DECOEATIONS  AT  TEE 
BBIGHTON  ROYAL  PAVILION. 

The  capacious  suite  of  rooms  that  have  been 
newly  decorated  were  thrown  open  to  the  public 
on  Monday  (Feb.  18th),  and  visited  by  several 
hundreds  of  persons  more  or  loss  interested  in 
the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton.  The  embellish, 
ments,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  lato  Six 
Cordy  Borrows,  Alderman  Brigden,  and  Coun- 
cillor Friend,  during  their  term  of  office  on  the 
Improvements  Committee,  are  elaborate  and 
effective.  The  colours  are  florid  and  harmonious, 
and  the  delineations  show  the  ring  of  the  pure 
French.  School,  in  which  M.  Armand  D.  Bou- 
vard,  the  artist  retained  by  the  town,  has 
studied.  The  state  banquet-room  is  particularly 
picturesque  ; tbe  huge  palm-head  full  of  fruit 
that  expands  in  tho  lofty  cupola  teems  with 
realistic  beauty  ; the  shades  are  strictly  perfect, 
aud  the  vengeful  expression  depicted  on  the  en- 
raged features  of  the  gigantic  flying  dragon 
that,  with  wings  expanded,  appears  fluttering 
beneath,  is  very  natural.  The  cardinal  points 
pf  the  room  are  eariched  hj  birds  suspended  by 


collars  from  the  comice  carrying  chandeliers 
pendent  from  the  neck. 

The  coved  ceiling  at  the  extremities  is  deco- 
rated with  arabesques,  and  these,  for  elegance 
of  design,  are  some  of  the  choicest  in  England. 
The  entablatures  of  symbolical  subjects  in  the 
other  compartments  are  clever,  as  also  the 
arabesques  at  the  opposite  extremes  of  the 
much  venerated  god-tree,  that  is  held  in  such 
respect  throughout  this  tea-growing  country. 
The  fibres  of  tho  herbage  aro  minutely  traced, ' 
and  have  excited  admiration,  as  also  the  Chinese 
gallery,  and  the  twin  staircases  ; over  these, 
on  the  north  side,  the  decorations  are  inte- 
resting. 

A bouquet  of  rich  ripe  exotic  fruit  pro- 
tected by  a pair  of  dragons  gives  tbe  spec- 
tator an  idea  of  John  Chinaman's  superstitious 
belief  in  demons.  The  south  section,  similarly 
guarded,  contains  a pair  of  enormons  dragons 
in  tho  act  of  executing  the  wrestler’s  grip,  to 
terminate  tho  deadly  struggle  that  the  clever 
painter  has  described  more  eloquently  than  by 
words.  Tbo  contro  of  the  gallery  is  remarkable 
for  a graphic  picture  of  the  protective  god 
of  tbe  Celestials  against  storms ; the  angry 
elements  in  retreat  through  tho  sky  are  shown 
by  a couplo  of  scorpions  taking  their  flight.  The 
walls  of  the  corridors  aro  a greenish  grey,  and 
finished  in  oil-colours.  Upon  them  and  the  stair- 
cases 2,000  yards  of  canvases  have  been  sus- 
pended, and  over  3,000  different  descriptions  of 
vegetation  peculiar  to  China  aro  described  by 
the  aid  of  tho  pencil  and  brush  with  singular 
accuracy.  The  sLx  largo  windows  on  the  land- 
ings contain  life-size  figures  of  personages  that 
abound  oast  of  tbe  Caspian  sea,  costumed 
according  to  authorities.  The  paintings  have 
been  executed  at  a great  expense,  and  the  artist 
merits  thanks.  Tho  surveyor  is  Mr.  P.  C. 
Lockwood. 


NEW  CHAMBERS  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 

VISIT  OF  THE  AaCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a largo  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
visited  tho  new  buildings  now  being  erected  for 
the  Benchers  of  tho  Inner  and  Middle  Temples 
respectively,  and  which  occupy  a commanding 
site  overlooking  the  Temple  Gardens,  the  Vic- 
toria Embankment,  and  tbo  Thames.  The 
buildings  are  situate  on  a site  not  far  from  the 
Middle  Temple  Library,  having  their  main 
frontage  towards  tho  river.  They  comprise 
basement,  ground-floor,  and  five  floors  above  the 
ground  level,  the  two  uppermost  stories  being 
placed  in  the  mansard  roofs.  Tho  buildings 
may  be  said  to  bo  in  two  blocks,  disconnected 
except  at  the  centre  of  the  principal  fa9ade,  on 
the  ground  level  of  which  is  a handsome 
and  elaborately  sculptured  archway  leading 
through  tho  building  to,  and  in  continuation  of. 
Middle  Temple-lane,  although  it  is  not  at 
present  in  contemplation  to  admit  carriages 
from  the  Embankment.  The  block  to  the  east 
of  Middle  Temple-lane  is  the  larger  one,  and 
belongs  to  the  Inner  Temple,  being,  in  fact,  a 
continuation  southwards  of  Harcourt-buildings. 
The  block  on  the  west  side  is  in  continuation  of 
the  old  buildings  facing  tho  west  side  of  the  lano 
on  the  east,  and  the  Middle  Templo-gardcnson  tho 
west.  Tho  buildings  thus  consist  of  two  blocks 
extending  southwards,  and  united  by  a third 
block  running  from  east  to  west,  and  carried 
over  the  foot  of  Middle  Temple-lano  by  the 
archway  already  mentioned.  Tho  block  plan 
of  tho  new  bnildings  is,  in  fact,  an  irregularly- 
shaped  (J.  Besides  the  principal  facade  to- 
wards the  south,  there  aro  the  east  and 
west  facades,  overlooking  the  gardens  of  the 
Inner  and  Middle  Temples  respectively.  These 
fa9ades  are  in  Portland  stone,  with  the  exception 
of  the  basement,  which  consists  of  a massive 
grey  granite  podium,  about  8 ft.  high,  battering 
from  top  to  bottom.  Access  to  the  various 
floors  is  obtained  by  doorways  and  staircases 
entered  from  under  the  central  archway  on 
either  side.  Tbe  stairs  are  of  Scotgate  Ash 
stone,  the  staircase  walls  being  covered  with 
glazed  bricks,  those  in  the  western  block  being 
white,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cliff,  and  those  in 
the  eastern  block  of  variegated  greenish  blue 
tints,  and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Peart.  The 
rooms  on  the  various  floors  are  aiTanged  in  suites 
of  four  in  the  eastern  or  Inner  Temple  block, 
and  in  suites  of  three  in  the  Middle  Temple 
block,  the  rooms  over  the  archway  connecting 
tbe  blocks  belonging,  some  to  the  Middle  Temple 
and  some  to  tbe  Inner  Temple,  and  entered  from 


their  respective  blocks  accordingly.  Each 
suite  of  rooms  will  be  provided  with 
lavatories  and  water-closets,  together  with 
small  rooms  for  the  charwomen,  or  “laun- 
dresses,” as  they  aro  called,  who  clean  tho 
chambers  and  light  tho  fires.  Although  each 
set  of  chambers  will  be  nominally  let  to  only 
one  occupant,  that  occupant  will  bo  free  to 
sublet  or  share  his  chambers  with  two  or  more 
other  barristers  or  friends.  Very  few  of  tho 
occupants  will  sleep  on  the  premises.  The  base- 
mont  will  be  devoted  to  tho  storage  of  coal  and 
similar  purposes,  lifts  being  provided  from  tho 
basement  level  to  the  various  staircase  landings. 
All  the  floors  aud  corridors  are  to  bo  of 
Dennett’s  patent  fireproof  construction.  The 
principal  fa9ade  is  agreeably  broken  up  and  di- 
versified by  largo  bay  windows  on  cither  side  of 
tho  central  archway,  and  extending  up  through 
each  story,  the  south-east  and  south-west  angles 
being  occupied  by  bold  projecting  pavilions,  cir- 
cular on  plan.  These  pavilions  and  bow  windows 
will  afford  exceedingly  pleasant  outlooks  up  and 
do>vn  tbe  river.  The  circular  pavilions  will  be 
surmonnted  by  turrets,  and  the  mansard  roofs 
of  tho  buildings  will  be  broken  up  by  gabled 
dormers.  The  buildings  are  being  carriod  out 
under  tho  joint  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  >1. 
Barry,  R.A,,  on  behalf  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  on  behalf  of  the  Inner 
Temple ; Mr.  Barry,  however,  being  tho  de- 
signer of  the  whole  of  the  principal  fa9adcs. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Booth  is  tho  contractor.  There  aro 
two  contracts,  that  for  the  easteni  block 
being  43,00ul.,  and  that  for  tho  western  block 
33,060L  (each  contract  iocluding  a portion  of 
the  Bonthem  or  connecting  block),  making  a total 
of  76,0001.  In  tho  principal  front,  tho  central 
archway  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  a "niassivo 
pedestal  and  niche,  intended  to  bo  occupied  by 
statues  in  Portland  stone  by  Mr.  Caldor 
Marshall.  On  the  Middle  Temple-lane  side  the 
archway  will  be  flanked  by  two  largo  lions 
gardunt,  carved  in  Portland  stone.  Mr.  Mabey 
is  the  carver;  Mr.  Goodchild  is  tho  clerk  of  tho 
works ; and  tho  contractor’s  manager  i.s  Mr. 
Houghton,  who  informed  ns  that  tho  German 
masons  now  at  work  on  the  building  are  giving 
great  satisfaction.  All  tho  masons  required 
have  long  sinco  been  obtained,  and  eight  or  ten 
applications  per  day  are  being  made  for  work. 


THE  ENGLISH  IRON  INDUSTRY 
IN  1877. 

A REVIEW  of  the  English  iron  industry  in 
1877  which  appears  in  tho  columns  of  tho 
Statistische  Correspondenz  deserves  quoting  in 
our  pages,  for  several  reasons.  Its  observations 
on  the  cause  of  tho  present  depressed  state  <'f 
onr  iron  trade  are  sensible  aud  to  tho  point,  and 
they  are  accompanied  by  hints  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  its  principal  activity  ought  to  be 
applied.  But  it  also  contains  some  astute 
remarks  respecting  its  future  prosperity.  “Tlie 
English  iron  industry,”  says  the  writer,  “ liko 
that  of  the  continent,  daring  1877,  has  been  in  n 
more  depressed  state  than  even  in  tho  preceding 
years.  The  Scottish  pig-iron  industry  has 
especially  suffered,  the  decrease  in  its  produc- 
tion amounting  to  121,000  tons,  having  fallen 
from  1,103,00U  to  982,000  tons.  Tho  consump- 
tion  of  pig-iron  in  the  Scottish  foundries  ami 
forges,  together  with  the  quantities  exported, 
reached  only  840,000  tons,  against  910,000  tons 
in  1876.  Stocks  have  increased  by  142,000  tons. 
As  in  Scotland,  so  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire,  aud  Lincolnshire,  the  production  of 
iron  has  suffered  under  the  competition  of 
Cleveland.  Tho  imports  of  Cleveland  pig-iron 
into  Scotland  (from  Middlesbrough  to  Grange- 
mouth) have  risen,  within  the  last  two  years 
from  353,000  to  421,000  tons.  The  manufacture 
of  pig-iron  in  Cleveland  amounted  to  2,100,000 
tons,  consequently  to  more  than  double  tbo 
Scottish  production.  The  competition  of  Cleve- 
land has  not  only  kept  English  buyers  from  the 
Manchester  market,  but  has  attracted  also 
continental  buyers  to  Middlesbrough.  German 
and  Belgian  manufactarers  of  iron  goods  bought 
there  in  1877  pig-iron,  in  order  to  sell  their 
produce  in  the  English  market  "with  advantage, 
notwithstanding  the  double  cost  of  transport. 
The  English  manufacturers  of  iron  goods,  which 
only  a few  years  ago  commanded  tho  markets 
of  the  world,  have  been  compelled  at  tlio 
present  moment  to  relinquish  their  place  on  tho 
Euxupean  continent  as  well  as  in  tho  United 
States  in  consequence  of  native  competition. 
But  it  "would  be  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
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tho  export  of  pig-iron  from  Cleveland  is  a sign 
of  a more  favourable  turn  in  the  history  of  the 
FJnglish  iron  industry.  Increase  of  exports  is 
by  no  means  indxicivo  of  a change  favourable  to 
the  trade  of  a country.  Assisted  by  exception- 
ally favourable  conditions  for  production,  Cleve- 
land is  able  to  produce  annually  large 
quantities  of  pig-iron ; but  the  export  of  this 
raw  material  to  countries  where  labour  is 
cheaper  withdraws  from  tho  English  coal  and 
iron  trades  a considerable  profit,  and  tho  re- 
importation of  the  iron  after  its  manufacture 
sends  down  prices  in  tho  English  market  to  the 
loss  of  homo  manufacture.  Thus  it  is  known, 
for  instance,  that  Belgian  iron  is  used  both  in 
London  and  Glasgow  for  building  operations, 
and  that  English  railway  stations,  and  railway 
buildings  generally,  have  been  roofed  with 
roofing  matei'ials  brought  from  abroad.  Those 
facts  permit  us  to  recogniso  that  the  English 
iron  industry  ought  no  longer,  as  hitherto,  to 
direct  its  principal  attention  to  tho  manufacture 
and  technical  employment  of  pig-iron,  but  that 
it  is  now  imperative  that  it  should  turn  its 
activity  to  increased  production  of  pig-iron. 

Tho  decreased  demand  of  the  colonies  for  iron 
goods  has  also  disadvantageously  affected  the 
production  of  England.  Of  rails,  in  1876,  80,000 
tons  were  exported  to  Australia,  in  1877  only 
30,000  tons  5 the  export  to  India  fell  from  95,000 
to  55,000  tons  ; in  Russia  alono  tho  demand  for 
English  rails  continued.  Considering  tho  mei’ely 
temporary  nature  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Russian  market,  and  the  unfavourable  financial 
position  of  India,  theso  results  are  most  dis- 
couraging. 

Tho  decline  in  the  prices  of  coal  and  iron,  to- 
gether with  the  improved  mechauical  appliances, 
have  iulluencod  the  English  steel  industry  in  a 
most  favourable  manner.  But  it  is  a vital  question 
for  English  industry  generally  that  it  should  he 
sure  of  the  production  of  steel,  tho  material  of 
which  is  destined  to  regulate  the  industrial 
development  of  the  future.  The  price  of  steel 
rails  has  fallen  since  1873  from  18?.  10s.  to 
6J.  la.  Tho  decline  per  cent,  in  price  is  not 
larger  than  for  North  English  pig-iron,  which  in 
1873  cost  11.  5s.,  but  in  1877  fetched  only  21.  Is. 

Although  tho  development  of  one  branch  of 
tho  iron  industry  may  bo  most  discoiiraging  to 
the  English  producer,  the  predominance  of  tho 
pig-iron  manufacture  and  the  steel  industry  in 
the  mai'kets  of  tho  world  is  at  present  assured. 
Tho  iron  industry,  under  tho  influence  of  the 
present  crisis,  suffers  severely ; but  nothing 
warrants  tho  belief  that  tho  latter  will  be  per- 
manent. E.xperience,  on  the  contraiy,  shows 
that  similar  morcantile  and  industrial  revolutions 
in  the  English  iron  trade  recur  regularly,  mostly 
in  intervals  of  ten  years.  If  we  compare  its 
present  state  with  the  results  obtained  at  tho 
beginning  of  this  decade,  it  will  bo  seen  that 
matters  have  not  changed  fur  the  worse.  During 
tho  last  ten  years  the  English  iron  industry  has 
developed  its  productiveness  to  an  extent  pre- 
viously unknown,  which  has  enabled  undertakers 
to  realise  large  profits  within  a short  time.  It 
is  hardly  likely  that  a similar  increase  in  the 
figures  of  production,  as  was  witnessed  in  the 
years  1871 — 187-1,  will  ever  occur  again,  imless 
an  unexpected  activity  in  the  construction  of 
Indian,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand  railways 
should  sot  in.  Bat  if  it  is  considered  that 
English  capitalists,  after  tho  sad  experiences 
made  in  North,  Central,  and  South  America, 
will  hardly  feel  inclined  again  to  risk  their 
money  in  foreign  railway  imdertakings,  it  may 
bo  affirmed,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  that, 
in  place  of  over-speculation  and  over-production, 
something  like  a steady  development  of  the  iron 
industry  will  take  place.  The  latter,  although 
it  will  not  bring  large  gains,  accompanied,  of 
course,  by  a high  premium  of  risk,  will  insure 
to  the  undertaker  a recompense  and  reward 
corresponding  to  his  activity.” 


Holywell  Hew  Market.  — At  the  meeting 
of  tho  Holywell  Local  Board,  on  the  11th  inst., 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
borrow  5,000?.  for  erecting  a market-hall  was 
received.  It  was  resolved  that  tho  thanks 
of  the  Board  be  presented  to  tho  Duke  of  ‘West- 
minster for  relinquishing  the  right  to  the  market 
tolls  on  the  payment  of  a small  consideration 
and  free  from  all  legal  charges,  The  plans  of 
the  jiroposed  market  and  town-halls,  prepared 
by  Messrs.  R.  Sorivener  & Son,  architects, 
Hanley,  were  considered,  andja  special  meeting 
of  the  Board  for  tho  same  object  was  ordered 
to  take  place  on  tke  Slat  inat, 


SOME  POINTS  IN  THE  LAW  RELATING 
TO  THE  ARBITRATION  RULES  OF 
BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

The  first  Building  Society  was  established 
in  this  oountiy  in  the  year  1809,  and  therefore 
these  associ"  i jus  are  mainly  a growth  of  the 
present  century.  Every  year  since  that  date 
they  have  been  increasing  in  numbers  and  im- 
portance, and  there  is  probably  now  not  a town 
in  this  country,  more  than  a village  in  size, 
which  does  not  possess  one  or  more  of  these 
societies.  It  is  of  tho  utmost  importance,  there- 
fore, that  tho  development  of  tho  law  in  regard 
to  them  should  be  carefully  chronicled,  for  it  is 
by  legal  decisions  tbat  the  Acts  relating  to 
them  have  been  interpreted  and  points  of  any 
doubt  made  clear.  The  Building  Societies  Act 
of  1874  (37  & 38  Viet.,  cap.  41)  put  into  a new 
: and  compendious  form  a great  part  of  the  law 
regarding  theso  associations,  but  whilst  it  thus, 
in  some  respects,  forms  a new  starting-point  in 
the  history  of  Building  Societies,  the  large 
majority  of  cases  which  were  decided  upon  the 
previous  Acts,  namely,  10  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  56,  and 
6 & 7 Will.  IV.,  cap.  32,  aro  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  force.  Bat  there  is  a little  fact 
connected  with  tho  most  recent  Act  which  is 
worthy  of  notice  here,  even  if  only  to  show 
tho  haphazard  fashion  in  which  a great  deal  of 
the  legislative  work  of  this  country  is  per- 
formed. In  1875  a second  new  and  small 
Building  Societies  Act  was  passed.  And  for 
what  purpose  ? Because  tho  words  of  section  8 
of  tho  principal  Act,  whereby  existing  societies 
not  having  a certificate  of  incorporation  wore 
deemed  to  be  societies  under  the  Building 
Societies  Act  of  187-t,  “ were  inserted  through 
inadvertence.”  Such  a clear  and  culpable  slip 
shows  how  exceedingly  carefully  all  those  who 
have  to  do  with  legislative  measures  should 
watch  their  progress  through  tho  legislature, 
otherwise  clauses  will  be  inserted,  and  may  be- 
come law,  “ through  inadvertence.”  We  pro- 
pose to  retnrn  from  this  slight  digression,  to 
point  out  now  the  results  of  certain  recent 
decisions  upon  the  question  of  arbitration  in 
disputes  which  may  ariso  between  Building 
Societies  and  their  members,  and  even  if  tho 
recent  cases,  to  some  extent,  reiterate  well- 
known  principles,  theso  can  never  bo  too  firmly 
grasped  by  all  whom  they  may  concern. 

The  point  upon  which  wo  wish  to  touch  is 
a decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  delivered 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  in  the  case  “ Wright 
-r.  The  Monarch  Benefit  Building  Society”  (46 
La^o  Jownal  Reportsj  Chancery,  p.  649),  a case 
which  one  feels  astonished  should  havo  como 
before  a judicial  tribunal  at  all,  so  plain  does  it 
appear,  but  which  will  no  doubt  be  of  service 
in  preventing  further  attempts  by  members  to 
break  through  rules  to  which  they  liavo  sub- 
scribed. Mr.  Wright  was  a member  of,  and  a 
shareholder  in,  the  above  society,  and  had  con- 
veyed to  it  certain  property, by  way  of  mortgage, 
in  order  to  secure  the  repayment  of  various 
sums  lent  to  him  by  tho  society.  lie  liad 
subsequently  sold  this  property,  and  averred 
that  in  order  to  complete  tho  sale  he  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  certain  sums  to  the  society 
which  were  not  due : accordingly  ho  camo 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  obtain  an 
account  from  the  society,  and  payment  to  him 
of  any  sum  that  might  bo  duo.  But  it  was 
proved  that  all  disputes  were,  according  to 
the  rules,  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
section  21  of  the  Act  distinctly  states  that 
“ The  rules  of  a society  shall  be  binding  on  the 
several  members  and  officers  of  the  society,  and 
on  all  persons  claiming  on  account  of  a member 
or  under  the  rules,  all  of  whom  shall  he  deemed 
and  taken  to  have  full  notice  thereof.”  And  it 
will  be  observed  from  the  words  which  we  have 
placed  in  italics,  that  even  if  a member  does  not 
actually  know  the  contents  of  the  rules  of  a 
society  to  which  he  belongs,  he  is  presumed  to 
be  aware  of  them,  and  therefore  it  is  of  the 
utmost  moment  that  persons  should  be  cautious 
in  their  dealings  with  societies.  For  it  need 
hardly  be  said  tbat  in  this  case  the  judge,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  held  that  Mr. 'Wright 
was  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  society  of  which 
he  was  a member.  Ho  may,  as  regards  the 
accounts  have  been  thoroughly  in  the  right,  but 
it  is  evident  that  makes  it  all  tho  moro  necessary 
to  avoid  hasty  dealings  with  societies  j for  where 
tho  rules  say  that  disputes  are  to  be  referred 
to  arbitrators,  to  arbitrators  they  must  go, 
and  no  court  of  law  has  any  jui'isdiction 
in  tho  matter.  In  this  instance  we  have 
witnessed  a-  member  in  the  wrong,  la  the 


case  to  which  we  next  turn  as  an  illustration 
will  be  noticed  a warning  to  the  society  as  such 
in  the  manner  of  carrying  on  its  business.  This 
decision  was  one  of  tho  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  1875 — Prentice  London  and  others  (44  Law 
Jowrnal  Reports,  Common  Pleas,  p.  353),  given, 
as  will  be  observed,  after  the  Act  of  1874  was 
passed,  but  this  society  was  registered  under  the 
previous  Act,  which  contains  very  similar  pro- 
visions as  to  arbitration.  Tho  plaintiff  was  the 
transferee  of  certain  shares  in  the  society,  the 
defendants  being  the  trustees  of  the  Albion 
Mutual  Benefit  Building  Society.  Tho  traus- 
' feror  had  parted  with  the  shares  to  Mr.  Prentice, 
but  tho  society,  in  consequence  of  the  mis- 
^ conduct  of  the  former  holder,  considered  that 
! they  were  forfeited.  When,  however,  Mr. 

! Prentice  brings  an  action  to  recover  their  value, 
the  society  plead  that  tho  matter  ought  to  ho 
refoiTed  to  arbitration.  But  tho  principle  which 
we  mentioned  in  the  previous  portion  of  our 
remarks,  that  disputes,  when  the  rules  said  they 
were  to  bo  referred  to  an  arbitrator,  must  be  so 
referred,  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  disputes 
must  arise  between  members  as  memhers,  or 
between  the  society  and  a member  a«  a member, 
and  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  dispute 
should  relate  to  tho  affairs  of  the  society.  Now, 
it  must  bo  obvious  that  the  question  whether 
a man  is  or  is  not  legally  a member  of  tho 
society  does  not  fall  within  tho  limitation.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a question  as  to  his  admittance  to  tho 
position  which,  when  it  is  attained,  will  then,  as 
one  of  its  elements,  oblige  him  to  submit  dis- 
putes to  arbitration.  The  rule  upon  which  the 
decision  in  the  present  case  turned  was  materially 
as  follows  : — “ Should  any  dispute  ariso  respect- 
ing tho  construction  of  these  rules,  ....  such 
dispute  shall  be  referred  to  ai'bitration.”  But 
in  addition  to  the  singular  contradiction  in  the 
defendants’  case,  namely, — that  in  one  portion 
of  it  they  denied  tho  membership  of  tho  plain- 
tiff, and  in  another  asserted  that  ho  was 
bound  to  refer  his  dispute  as  a member  to 
arbitration,  tho  question,  as  Mr.  Justice  Brett 
observed,  was  “whether  Mr.  Prentice  was 
lawfully  a member,  therefore  tho  statute  and 
rules  as  to  arbitration  do  not  apply.”  Thus 
we  have  hero  at  onco  an  instance  of  tho  extent 
to  which  tho  arbitration  question  is  carried, 
and  its  proper  limits,  and  also  a clear  misunder- 
standing  by  the  directors  of  tho  laws  and  rules 
governing  a building  society,  with  which  they, 
of  all  persons,  should  have  been  thoroughly  and 
accurately  acquainted.  Other  cases  might  bo 
referred  to  to  make  this  example  even  more 
clear  j but  we  purpose  only  to  take  one,  in  order 
to  point  out  an  instance  of  tho  working  of  tho 
exception  that,  not  only  must  the  disimtes  be 
between  tho  members  of  the  society  and  the 
society  in  order  to  bo  referred  to  an  arbitrator, 
but  that  tho  subject  matter  in  dispute  must 
relate  to  the  affairs  of  tho  society.  This  was  tho 
case  of  Morrison  v.  Glover,  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  1849,  but  which  is  still 
regarded  as  a leading  case  on  this  subject. 
There  the  defendant  had  mortgaged  leasehold 
land  to  tho  plaintiff  and  others,  who  were  the 
trustees  of  a building  society,  and  bad  cove- 
nanted to  pay  the  ground-rent  to  Lord  Cadogan. 
This  he  failed  to  do,  and  the  trustees  accordingly 
brought  an  action  against  him  for  breach  of 
covenant,  which  the  Court  decided  they  could 
do,  and  that  the  rules  as  to  arbitration  were  not 
applicable,  since  the  dispute  arose  between  these 
persons,  not  as  members  of  tho  society,  but  simply 
as  moi*tgagor  and  mortgagee  j for  it  will  bo 
observed  tbat  tho  reason  for  tho  decision  was 
that  the  matter  did  not  touch  upon  the  positions 
occupied  by  those  persons  as  members  of  a 
society, — iu  other  words,  it  was  an  independent 
transaction.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that,  with  the  somewhat  wider  views  of 
the  judges  of  to-day,  it  would  very  likely  be  that 
in  a similar  case,  except  for  the  fact  of  tho  pre- 
cedent, such  a dispute  would  have  been  con- 
sidered  sufficiently  a matter  relating  to  the 
society,  so  as  to  enable  tho  arbitration  rules  to 
take  effect ; for  a very  wide  distinction  seems 
to  us  apparent  between  this  illustration  and 
that  last  given,  in  which  it  was  purely  a ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  membership.  At  the  same 
time,  the  principle  of  the  case  of  Morrison  v. 
Glover  was  expressly  and  by  name  affirmed  in 
tho  case  of  Prentice  v.  London,  and  therefore, 
whether  the  application  be  good  or  bad,  the 
principle  is  certainly  sound,  and  a portion  of  the 
existing  law,  and  ns  such  must  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  are  concemed  with  building 
societies.  If  this  general  principle  ae  to  arbi- 
tration, with  the  limitation  winch  W9  harp 
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pointed  oat,  be  properly  understood  by  those, 
on  the  one  hand,  who  are  simply  members,  and 
those,  on  the  other,  who  have  the  direction  of 
these  societies,  their  nsefulness  will  be  increased, 
and  mnch  yeiation  and  loss  of  money  will  be 
avoided. 


CHAMBEKS IN  THE  CHALK. 

What  seems  a curions  discovery  has  just  been 
made  at  Eltham  Park,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  one  of  the  ancient  royal  palaces  of  England. 
The  authenticity  of  the  discovery  may  not  be 
doubted,  we  believe,  being  vouched  for  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Jackson,  holder  of  tho  demesne  of 
Eltham  Park. 

Within  the  last  few  days  Mr.  Jackson  em- 
ployed some  of  his  workpeople  to  discover,  if  they 
could,  the  cause  of  leakage  in  his  water-supply 
pipes.  Prosecuting  rescaches,  they  came  upon 
a brick-lined  drain,  2 ft.  9 in.  square,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  had  never  before  been  suspected, 
the  course  of  which  they  followed,  and,  to  their 
amazement,  found  it  to  end  at  tho  top  of  a shaft 
5 ft.  in  diameter,  and  no  less  than  110  ft.  deep. 
Duo  precautions  having  been  exercised,  the 
shaft  was  descended,  and  seemed  to  be  of  much 
older  construction  than  the  drain  that  led  to  it. 
The  first  70  ft.  of  the  shaft,  or  thereabouts,  is 
lined  with  brick,  and  for  35  ft.  lower  with  blocks 
of  chalk,  about  the  size  of  bricks  ; below  this  dis- 
tance,— about  105  ft., — the  shaft  has  no  lining, 
but  is  cut  in  tho  solid  chalk.  Prom  the 
bottom  of  tho  shaft  a large  chamber  is 
entered  by  an  archway  6 ft.  high,  by  about 
30  in.  wide,  cut  entirely  out  of  the  chalk.  This 
gives  admission  to  a chamber  66  ft.  long  by  33  ft. 
wide,  and  8 ft.  high  ; that  is  also  cut  out  of  the 
chalk,  with  bands  of  flint  showing  horizontally 
round  it.  The  roof,  which  is  fiat,  is  supported 
by  three  pillars  running  along  the  centre,  and 
eight  others  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the 
cavern,  all  of  these  pillars,  as  the  cavern  itself 
is,  being  cut  out  of  the  chalk.  A few  bones, 
apparently  of  cattle,  were  found  in  tho  cavern, 
and  several  iron  nails  driven  into  the  wall  at 
various  places,  with  an  iron  bracket,  supposed  to 
have  been  placed  for  the  support  of  a lantern, 
torch,  or  candle.  The  shaft  was  closed  at  the 
top  by  a brick  arch,  the  crown  of  which  reached 
within  about  6 in. of  the  grass,  yet,  strange  though 
it  may  seem,  Mr.  Jackson  states  that  none  of  the 
people  working  on  the  estate,  their  recollection 
carrying  them  back  for  fully  fifty  years,  had  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  these  curious  subter- 
raneous structures  and  excavations.  The 
character  of  the  bricks,  nails,  and  tho  form  of 
the  iron  bracket,  may  be  a clue  to  antiquaries 
in  coming  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  original 
and  subsequent  uses  of  this  singular  excavation. 

Eltham,  as  our  readers  know,  is  a place  of 
considerable  historical  interest.  In  its  church- 
yard are  interred  the  remains  of  Dr.  Georgo 
Home,  Bishop  of  Norwich  ; Sir  W.  Baines,  bart. ; 
and  Doggett,  the  comedian,  of  coat  and  badge 
celebrity.  The  registers  date  back  to  1580. 
In  the  time  of  William  the  Norman  the  manor 
was  part  of  the  possessions  of  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux;  on  his  disgrace  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  and  partly  of  the  Mandeville 
family.  Edward  11.  resided  here.  In  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign  his  queen  gave  birth  to  a son — 
John  of  Eltham,  brother  of  Edward  III.,  who 
(Edward  III.)  held  his  Parliament  twice  at  the 
Palace  of  Eltham,  and  there  entertained  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence  King  John  of 
France.  Eltham  Palace  continued  to  be  a 
favourite  place  of  abode  for  sovereigns  of  the 
Plantagenet,  Lancaster,  York,  and  Tudor  lines 
up  to  tho  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  who  gave  his 
preference  to  Greenwich  Palace,  although  he 
still  continued  to  reside  occasionally  at  Eltham. 


MASONS’  STRIKE. 

Sje, — The  following  is  a copy  of  notice  given 
to  employes  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Moslin  Bros, 
this  day,  and  if  you  can  find  space  in  your 
valued  paper  for  the  admission  of  the  same, 
we  shall  be  greatly  obliged,  as  we  understand 
that  many  of  the  large  firms  have  acted  on  the 
same  principle  tliis  week : — 

COPT  OF  NOTICE. 

" As  we  sre  of  opinion  that  it  is  qni'e  time  the  present 
strike  of  maeons  came  to  an  end,  the  only  possible  adrsn- 
tage  that  is  Terr  likely  to  be  derived  is  to  keep  the  idle  in 
idleness,— we  therefore  give  notice  that  we  shall  not  pay 
the  lOJ.  per  hour  after  Friday,  the  22nd  inst.” 

Most.tn  Bbos. 

X6th  Fehr'iary,  1878. 


NOTES  FROM  LIVERPOOL. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Har- 
bour Board  on  the  14th  instant,  it  was  resolved, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Works  Committee 
that  a communication  bo  made  to  the  directors 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Com- 
pany with  a view  to  ascertain  what  accommo- 
dation in  the  shape  of  land  and  other  con- 
veniences they  might  require  from  the  Board  to 
carry  ont  a proposed  scheme  for  the  widening  of 
their  line  of  railway  at  and  towards  the  junction 
with  the  present  high  level  railway.  Mr.  Har- 
risen,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  recommendation,  said  that 
increased  facilities  for  shipment  of  coal  could  be 
obtained  much  earlier  in  the  way  proposed,  and 
at  considerably  less  expense  than  in  any  other 
way.  At  present  the  facilities  at  Braniley- 
Moore  and  Wellington  Docks  admitted  of  about 
9,(X)0  tons  of  coni  per  week  in  the  winter  season 
being  shipped,  and  about  11,{K)0  tous  per  week 
in  summer,  and  tho  total  in  the  year  was  taken 
away  by  a fleet  of  about  600  vessels,  and 
something  like  2,000  flats.  It  would  be  much 
better  if  this  fleet  of  vessels  and  flats  were  ac- 
commodated at  the  Salisbury  and  Bramley- 
Moore  Dock  entrances  than  at  the  north  docks, 
and  if  the  proposed  increased  facilities  were 
given,  the  working  of  tho  north  docks  would  be 
much  simplified,  and  it  might  render  tho  con- 
struction of  the  northernmost  dock  unnecessary, 
at  all  events  for  a long  time  to  come.  The 
Board  would  thus  have  at  their  disposal  at  the 
north  end  a large  area  of  land  for  any  purpose, 
which  they  could  use  for  the  storage  of  timber 
if  tho  Board  so  decided,  and  thus  give  early  re- 
lief to  the  timber  trade,  which  is,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  very  much  hampered  by  want  of 
room.  Mr.  Kellock  said  it  was  most  desirable 
to  obtain  increased  accommodation  for  the  coal 
trade  in  Liverpool.  Last  year  there  were  shipped 
only  404,350  tons  of  coal  from  Liverpool,  with 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  coalfields  close  at 
their  own  doors,  whereas  on  the  Birkenhead  side 
there  were  shipped  1,413,000  tons. 

The  Liverpool  Town  Council  recently  agreed 
to  allow  pictures  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  Mr.  A. 
D.  Fripp,  belonging  to  them,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  on  tho  16th  inst.  a letter  was  read  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  president  of  tho 
English  Commission,  asking  for  the  loan  of 
“ Serf  Emancipation,”  by  Mr.  E.  Armitage,  who 
has  expressed  his  desire  that  it  should  appear 
in  tho  Exhibition.  The  request  was  unanimously 
acceded  to. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  NORWAY. 

SiE, — It  seems  evident,  from  the  account  of 
the  architecture  of  Norway,  as  brought  before 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  at  two 
of  its  recent  meetings  (see  the  Builder,  pp.  91 
and  161,  ante),  that  the  author  of  the  paper  on 
the  first  occasion,  and  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  on  the  second  occasion,  had  but 
imperfect  knowledge  of  a very  important  source 
of  information  relative  to  the  subject,  namely, 
tho  folio  book  entitled  in  its  English  title-page, 
“ The  Cathedral  of  Throndheim.  Published  by 
order  of  the  Norwegian  Government.  Text  by 
Professor  P.  A.  Munch.  Drawings  by  Architect 
H.  E.  Schirmcr.  Christiania.  Printed  by  W. 
C.  Fabritius.  1859.”  This  book,  which  is  really 
a fine  book,  and  which  got  into  England  early 
in  January,  1860,  consists  of  forty-eight  pages  of 
text,  Norwegian  and  English  in  parallel  columns, 
and  thirty-one  grand  plates,  engraved  by  our 
own  J.  H.  Le  Kenx  in  his  boldest  and  most 
effective  manner.  The  plates,  or  some  of  them, 
for  the  Norwegian  Government  book  has  plans, 
were  probably  laid  before  the  meetings  referred 
to,  for  Mr.  PAnson  in  his  paper  mentions,  “ a 
work  on  Throndhjem  Cathedral,  well  illustrated, 
but  undated,  and  without  letterpress,  containing 
perspective  views,  and  many  details,  drawn  by 
Shirman  [sic],  and  engraved  by  Le  Kenx  [but 
no  plan],  which  is  in  the  Institute  Library.” 

If  we  English  are  not  more  acquainted  with 
what  has  been  written  on  Norwegian  archi- 
tecture than  we  are,  it  is  not  for  want  of  help 
from  the  learned  men  of  Norway  5 for  in  their 
anxiety  that  their  labours  on  the  architecture  of 
Norway  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  set  com- 
pletely before  English  people,  they  have  for 
many  years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  publishing 
some  of  their  contributions  to  the  subject, 
which  they  evidently  deemed  to  bo  of  interest 
to  both  nations,  not  only  in  their  own  language. 


but  in  their  own  language  side  by  side  with  an 
English  translation  thereof. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  use  of  stone  for  Norwegian  buildings, 
and  without  entering  into  detail  connected  with 
exceptions,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the 
opinion  of  Scandinavian  learned  men  would 
seem  to  be,  that  while  Paganism  reigned 
throughont  their  lauds  all  buildings  were  con- 
structed of  timber,  and  that  a significant  change 
from  timber  to  lime  and  stone  took  place  on  tho 
introduction  of  Christianity,— that  is,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  On  this 
point  M.  Nicolaysen’s  ” Norwegian  Buildings 
from  Former  Times”  may  be  consulted. 

E.  C.  Ireland. 


SUGGESTED  CONFERENCE  ON 
WATER  SUPPLY. 

H.R.E.  THE  Prince  of  Wales,  president  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  in  a letter  to  the  Council  of 
that  body,  says  : — 

‘■Our  ereftt  cities  and  popnlous  towns,  such  as  Man- 
ches'er,  Liverpool,  Birmiogh»in,  and  others,  are,  each  foe 
itself,  taking  steps  to  obtain  an  improved  and  increased 
supply,  whilst  the  metropolis  is  seeking  further  powers 
hom  the  L<*gislature  with  the  same  object  in  view.  The 
smaller  towns  and  villages  are  dependent  on  acciden'al 
eourccs  of  supply,  and  in  many  instances  these  are  wholly 
inadequate  for  health  and  comfort.  While  the  larger 
populations  are  ttriviog,  each  independently  and  at  enor- 
mo-is  cost,  to  secure  for  theroseives  this  article  of  prime 
neoessi'y,  the  smaller  localities  must  make  the  best  sh’ft 
they  can,  and  in  many  initaoces  are  all  but  without  supply 
St  ell  Underthese  circumstances,  I would  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Connell  to  the  subject,  and  suggest  whether,  at 
the  present  time,  great  public  good  would  not  arise  (rom 
an  I'pen  discussion  of  the  question  in  tho  Society’s  rooms, 
with  a view  to  the  consideration  of  how  far  the  great 
natural  resources  of  the  kingdom  might,  by  some  large 
and  comprehensive  schemo  of  a national  character, 
adapted  to  the  varying  specialities  and  wants  of  oiatricts, 

be  turned  to  acconnt.  for  the  beneflr,  not  merely  of  a few 
large  centres  of  population,  but  for  the  advantage  of  the 
general  body  of  the  nation  at  large.” 

Tho  Council  has  appointed  a committee  to 
take  into  consideration  tho  best  means  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  suggestions  thus  made. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Sir, — By  some  accide;nt  my  letter  of  the 
9th  inst.  got  contaminated  by  a paragraph  of 
quite  foreign  matter.  My  question  with  respect  to 
our  water  supply  was  simply  whether  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  allow  heaven’s  pure  outpour 
to  be  sullied  through  aUkind.s  of  channels  before 
wo  stoop  to  di'ink  and  quench  our  thirst  ? Are 
there  no  means  of  collecting  it  uncontaminated 
and  fresh  from  the  fountain  head?  The  clouds 
arc  the  real  fountains  of  pure  water.  The 
purged  and  liberated  vapour  descends  as  un- 
sullied snow  upon  the  Alps,  and  as  crystal  water 
at  lower  elevations.  To  collect  rain-water 
fouled  by  a London  atmosphere  is,  however,  by 
no  means  my  project.  This  would  bo  but  to 
escape  the  ditch  to  fall  into  tho  gutter.  My 
project  is  to  create  clean  water-sheds  on 
elevated  districts  sufiiciently  wide  of  London. 
I would  make  artificial  mountains  to  receive  the 
rain,  by  paving  sufficient  areas  on  the  plateaux, 
lying  at  a proper  distance  from  towns  and  cities, 
with  slate.  These  paved  areas  would  have 
proper  water-courses  to  convey  the  rainfall  to 
reservoirs.  Hill  tops,  and  hill  sides  having 
gradients  too  steep  to  be  available  for  husbandry 
might  be  so  utilised.  Different  means  might  bo 
required  to  effect  the  same  end  under  different 
circumstances.  Mkteb. 


Proposed  Improvements  at  Walmer. — A 
meeting  of  tho  ratepayers  of  Walmer  has 
been  hold  to  confer  with  Major  Hector  Tulloch, 
R.E.,  tho  Government  inspector  appointed 
to  hold  an  inquiry  regarding  an  application 
of  the  Walmer  Local  Board  for  tho  sanc- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  the 
borrowing  the  sum  of  2,600L  for  sewage  works 
. for  the  drainage  of  Upper  Walmer,  and  of  1 ,0001. 
for  street  improvements.  It  was  stated  that  the 
sewage  would  be  discharged  into  the  sea,  and 
that  no  land  would  be  purchased;  the  outfall 
being  laid  at  the  level  of  low-water  mark.  A 
petition  against  the  proposed  drainage  scheme, 
signed  by  about  twenty-five  ratepayers  and 
owners  of  property,  was  handed  in,  and  it  stated 
that  the  drainage  was  not  required,  the  different 
properties  which  the  scheme  would  embrace 
being  “ well  supplied  with  cess-pools.”  The 
Inspector  stated  that  the  objections  raised  were 
not  valid,  and  he  must  of  necessity  sanction  tho 
drainage  woi'ks. 


Feb.  23,  1878.] 
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SOIL-PIPES  AND  SEWER  GAS. 

Sir, — Having  been  asked  to  state  ruy  view? 
with  regard  to  ill-.  Norman  Shaw’s  method  of 
dealing  with  soil-pipes,  perhaps  you  will  allow 
mo  to  say  a few  words  in  youi*  columns. 

In  the  first  place,  I take  it  as  an  accepted 
fact  that  all  the  leading  sanitary  aiithoritie.s  of 
the  day  are  agreed  that  the  three  following 
principles  ought  to  govern  the  treatment  of  all 
soil-pipes  in  connexion  with  dwelling-houses  ; — 

1-  That  every  soil-pipe  should  be  disconnected 
from  the  underground  drains  in  such  a way  that 
no  sewer  gas  can  pass  from  the  drain  either  into 
the  soil-pipe  or  into  the  house. 

2.  That  from  end  to  end  of  all  soil-pipes, 
whether  inside  or  outside  the  walls  of  a house, 
fresh  air  should  be  passing  continually,  instead 
of  foul  air  being  continually  bottled  up  in  them, 
as  heretofore ; which  is  the  case,  in  spite  of 
their  being  left  open  at  tho  top,  whenever  tliey 
arc  not  open  to  the  air  at  their  lower  ends  too. 
Pipes  that  have  been  so  treated  from  tho  first 
will  never,  I believe,  get  sufficiently  foul  inside 
to  give  an  offensive  odour  to  tho  air  passing 
through  them,  and  will  cortaiuly  never  impreg- 
nate it  with  the  germs  of  disease,  provided  the 
closets  ai’e  supplied  with  water  enough  to  flush 
them  pBoperly  at  each  discharge,  and  that  a 
sufficiently  rapid  fall  is  given  to  tho  branch 
from  the  closet  to  the  soil-pipe.  Such  soil-pipes 
are,  in  fact,  air-pipes  for  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours  of  tho  day,  less  the  few  seconds  occupied 
by  the  descent  of  sewage  matter. 

3.  That  a trap  of  any  kind  attached  to  a 
closet-pan  is  a delusion  and  a snare,  whether 
ventilated  or  not  ventilated,  being  simply  a 
means  of  retaining  within  the  walls  of  a house 
sewage  matter  which  ought  to  pass  out  of  the 
house  at  once.  I hold  that  the  above  points 
have  now  passed  beyond  the  region  of  argument 
into  that  of  practical  experience,  as  numbers  of 
private  houses  and  public  institutions  boar 
ample  witness  to ; therefore  it  would  bo  mero 
waste  of  time  to  try  and  meet  tho  objections  of 
thoso  who  are  not  in  a position  to  show  that 
they  have  more  reliable  grounds  for  argument 
than  arc  derived  from  the  exercise  of  their  own 
imaginations.  Well,  does  Mr.  Shaw’s  plan 
fulfil  these  conditions  ? I think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  docs,  provided  that  tho  drain  into 
which  the  disconnecting  syphon-trap  discharges 
is  thoroughly  ventilated ; if  not,  then  special 
means  must  bo  taken  to  prevent  sewer  gas 
from  forcing  its  way  through  the  water  in  the 
trap.  This  is  a point  which  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Sliaw,  for  his  dramng 
shows  no  safety-pipe  on  tho  sewer  side  of  his 
syphon-trap.  1 call  it  a safety-pipe,  because  it 
is  only  used  for  private  safety,  and  not  as  a 
means  of  ventilating  the  public  sower.  I do 
not  say  that  in  all  cases  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  I do  say  that  in  all  cases  of  badly- 
ventilated  drains  it  is  safer  to  put  one  in,  and 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  its  omission 
would  bo  a fatal  mistake.  Sometimes  a 
spccially.jointed  rain-water  pipe  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  but  it  mu.st  always  discharge 
well  away  from  any  window  or  flue,  whether 
for  air  or  smoke  ; and  being  only  a safety- 
valve,  a 2-in.  or  3-in.  pipe  will  be  large 
enough.  It  cannot  bo  too  often  repeated, 
that  sewer  gas  under  pressure  passes  readily 
through  water.  lu  a case  I had  lately  to  deal 
with  in  London,  tho  safety-pipe  was  temporarily 
stopped  by  a man  who  was  working  unpleasantly 
close  to  its  outlet,  tho  result  being  that  tlic  gas 
came  bubbling  through  tho  water  in  the  syphon 
trap  with  such  force  that  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  covered  with  a froth  at  least  2 in. 
thick.  It  was  a case  in  which  seeing  was  by  no 
means  necessary  to  believing ; for  the  stench 
was  unbearable,  and  yet  the  former  occupier  of 
the  house  had  had  tho  same  thing  going  on  con- 
stantly  within  the  very  walls  of  his  dwelling, 
which,  perhaps,  accounted  for  tho  fact  that 
every  window  and  door  had  been  fitted  with 
special  ventilators,  and  a ventilating  pipe  run 
up  from  the  top  of  the  soil-pipe, — all  in  the  vain 
hope,  no  doubt,  of  curing  an  evil,  the  soni-co  of 
which  was  a hidden  mystery. 

With  regard  to  minor  details,  there  are  one  or 
two  points  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  plan  that  I would 
notice : one  is,  that  the  syphon-trap  should  be 
readily  got  at  for  inspection  ; another,  that  any 
gas  finding  its  way  through  the  unguarded 
water-trap  is  directly  invited  to  enter,  first,  the 
open  mouth  of  tho  soil-pipe,  and  then  the  open 
mouth  of  the  branch  leading  to  the  closet,  for 
they  aro  both  placed  in  its  direct  coarse;  and  a 
third,  that  the  hopper-head  seems  to  rociniro  a 


cover,  arranged  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
free  passage  of  air,  since  people  who  are  not 
enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of  soil-pipes  would 
not  care  about  watching  the  system  in  action 
from  their  upper  windows ; whilst  not  only 
might  birds  look  upon  it  as  a good  place  for 
a nest,  but  ingenious  children  would  be  very 
likely  to  exercise  their  skill  by  pitching  things 
into  it  fronr  the  windows  above,  or  from  the 
ground  below. 

Subject  to  the  above  remarks,  I believe  that 
Mr.  Shaw’s  plan  will  be  found  to  answer  its  pur- 
pose as  well  iu  the  future  as  it  has  done  for  the 
past  two  years.  At  the  same  time,  I do  not 
think  it  can  claim  the  merit  of  being  simpler 
than  several  other  methods  iu  use  for  attaining 
tho  same  end  ; whilst  the  fact  of  air  which  ha.s 
passed  through  a soil-pipe  being  liable  to  enter 
in  at  your  windows,  however  harmless  and  in- 
odorous  it  may  be,  w’ould  be  a serious  objection 
iu  tho  eyes  of  most  people,  and  one  which  no 
amount  of  reasoning  would  overcome,  since  tho 
final  end  of  their  argument  would  be,  “ Tho  idea 
is  quite  enough  ; I prefer  its  being  done  in  some 
other  way  ” ; and  since  there  is  really  no  neces- 
sity for  hurting  any  one’s  feelings  of  propriety, 

I do  not  think  that  the  open  hopper-head,  which 
is  tho  only  special  feature  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  draw- 
ing, will  ever  be  generally  adopted,  though  in 
particular  situations,  as  against  blank  walls,  out 
of  sight,  it  may  here  and  there  bo  introduced. 

In  my  own  house  I have  adopted  Banner’s 
system,  tho  perfect  working  of  which  is  unde- 
niable, owing  to  tho  extracting  force  of  tho 
cowl,  which  draws  the  air  down  through  the 
closet-pan  when  the  valve  is  open. 

As  regards  other  so-called  systems,  they  are 
nearly  all  of  them  derived  from  the  same  source,  I 
whether  they  adopt  an  extracting  cowl  or  not. 
It  is  to  Mr.  Banner’s  persistent  advocacy  of  tho 
system  ho  first  .applied  to  his  own  house  that 
we  owe  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  considered 
necessary  to  put  up  with  sewer  gases  in  our 
houses  iu  return  for  the  convenience  of  indoor 
water-closets  ; nor  do  I ignore  tho  great  claim 
which  I believe  Mr.  Buchan  has  upon  our  grati- 
tude for  his  success  in  the  same  field  north  of 
tho  Tweed.  That  tho  system  of  open  ventila- 
tion will  be  more  generally  extended  to  under- 
ground drains  than  it  is  at  present,  I feel  con- 
vinced  ; it  is  being  carried  ont  in  several  places 
at  the  present  time,  all  the  branch  drains  leading 
to  tho  sower  being  open  to  the  air  from  end  to 
end,  so  that  the  syphons  cutting  off  the  drains 
from  the  soil-pipe  require  the  addition  of  no 
safety-pipes  to  guard  them  from  being  forced. 
I am  even  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the 
time  will  como  when  wo  shall  be  able  to  stand 
near  any  of  the  street  gullies  in  Regent-street, 
on  a hot  summer’s  day,  without  being  poisoned 
by  pent-up  sewer  gases  discharged  through 
their  iron  gratings.  H.  C.  Seddon. 

P.S. — Since  writing  this  letter  I have  read 
Mr.  Ernest  Turner’s  account  in  your  last  issue, 
of  some  experiments  made  by  him  at  Mr. 
Shaw’s  house,  tho  results  of  which  are  precisely 
what  I should  have  expected,  and  completely 
bear  out  tho  views  I have  expressed  above. 


Sir, — Mr.  Normau  Shaw  is  right  in  having  a 
ventilating  opening  in  hia  soil-pipe  at  tho  bottom 
level  with  the  ground ; wrong  in  having  an 
opening  in  the  height  under  his  windows  j wrong 
in  not  continuing  tho  pipe  above  the  parapet  or 
roof;  wrong  in  not  carrying  a ventilating-pipe 
from  the  top  of  each  branch  soil-pipe  upwards 
into  the  main  pipe  continued ; and  wrong  in 
iu  using  closets  without  traps. 

What  takes  placo  is  this : — The  current  of 
air  which  enters  tho  soil-pipe  at  the  bottom 
escapes  at  the  opening  in  tho  height,  charged 
with  the  effluvium  generated  within  the  pipe. 
As  this  opening  is  close  by  tho  head  of  the 
window,  and  directly  under  three  or  four  others, 
the  foul  air  flowing  out  of  the  opening  is  drawn 
into  the  house  through  the  windows.  Also,  as 
the  branch  soil-pipes  have  no  ventilating  pipes 
from  tlicm,  they  are  charged  with  the  effluvium 
generated  within  them,  which  effluvium  puffs 
into  the  house  through  the  closets  every  time 
the  valves  are  opened,  as  tho  closets  aro  without 
traps. 

The  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Turner  and 
Mr.  Shaw  with  the  pipes  in  question  confirm  the 
above,  which  was  written  before  the  experi- 
ments were  made,  and  teach  this  lesson, — that 
it  is  a mistake,  and  likely  to  introduce  noxious 
effluvium,  and  consequently  disease,  into  houses, 
to  use  closets  and  sinks  without  traps,  branch 
soil-pipes  without  ventilating  pipes  from  them. 


and  main  soil-pipes  with  openings  or  termina- 
tions near  windows. 

It  is  not  generally  known, — but  it  is  a fact, — 
that  all  soil-pipes  of  lead  aud  iron  do  become 
more  or  less  coated  with  filth,  and  corroded  or 
perforated  by  tho  gases  which  generate  within 
them.  I have  largely  used,  with  success,  4.in. 
aud  6-in.  glazed  stoneware  pipes  for  soil-pipes, 
which  do  not  coat  nearly  so  much,  nor  corrode 
at  all ; but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  make 
the  joints  perfectly  air  and  water  tight.  Such 
pipes  can  be  specially  made  iu  3 ft.  and  4 ft. 
lengths,  and  they  may  be  built  in  walls,  and 
tightly  jointed  as  the  walls  are  carried  up, 
leaving  junctions  at  points  in  the  height  for 
pipes  from  closets  and  sinks.  Such  pipes  may 
also  bo  used,  iu  like  manner,  for  rain-water 
pipes  from  roofs.  They  are  cheaper  than  lead 
or  iron  pipes,  never  require  painting,  do  not 
choke  up  or  leak,  and  may  bo  made  accessible 
at  the  bottom  and  top  and  in  the  height.  I have 
used  them  very  largely  for  this  purpose  with 
groat  success.  John  Phillips. 


MR.  NORMAN  SHAW  IN  REPLY. 

Sir, — I had  not  intended  to  trespass  on  your 
space  again,  but  I must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to 
make  a few  remarks  iu  answer  to  Mr.  Ernest 
Turner’s  letter  of  last  week. 

The  account  of  his  visit  to  my  house  is  iu  all 
essentials  accurate,  but  I am  uuable  to  agree 
■with  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives. 

In  tho  closet  with  the  long  arm  ho  “ could 
not  detect  any  smell”;  tho  other,  which,  as  lie 
suggests,  a previous  ■visitor  had  used  carelessly, 
was  certainly,  for  the  time,  down  to  the  level 
of  an  ordinary  closet, — no  better,  and  no  worse. 

Tlion  we  had  the  “ smoke  test  ” to  our  heart’s 
content.  When  ozone  paper  was  burned  under 
tho  open  end  of  the  soil-pipe,  tho  smoke  issued 
from  the  top  in  a fine  dense  cloud,  enveloped  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  blew  about  iu  all  diroc- 
tions.  If  we  were  to  bo  invaded  in  a similar 
manner  by  a torrent  of  sewer  gas,  I fear  it  would 
indeed  bo  all  up  with  us.  Of  course  it  was  not 
for  me  to  suggest  tests  or  dictate  in  any  way, 
but  I could  not  help  being  quiotly  amused  at  tne 
fact  that  these  experiments,  interesting  though 
they  were,  were  all  performed  on  the  u'ron^ 
side  of  the  trap.  The  underground  trap,  put 
in  for  tho  purpose  of  intercepting  tho  flow  of 
' gas  from  the  sowers,  and  which  is  tho  backbone 
j of  most  systems,  was  quietly  ignored.  This  trap 
may  very  fairly  be  compared  to  the  fastenings 
i we  put  on  our  entrance-doors  (not  impregnable, 
perhaps,  but  on  which  we  all  rely  for  a very 
' considerable  measure  of  safety),  but  imagino 
any  one  standing  on  tho  inside  of  the  door  and 
, asserting  that  locks  and  bolts  aro  of  no  use,  as 
j from  tho  position  ho  then  occupied  he  could 
, wander  all  over  tho  house  at  -will ! To  have 
made  the  experiment  in  any  way  conclusive,  the 
gallipot,  free  of  bad  smell,  should  have  been  iu 
tho  drain, — on  tho  other  side  of  tho  trap.  Wo 
should  then  havo  seen  how  much  would  have 
passed  tho  trap,  how  long  it  would  have  been 
about  it,  and  whither  it  would  havo  gone  wheu  it 
had  passed. 

Again,  when  we  went  to  smoll  the  fumes  iu 
the  closet,  as  Mr.  Tunier  says,  the  water  had 
been  previously  run  off,  so  that  the  pau  was  dry, 
or  nearly  so.  We  pulled  up  the  handle  with  as 
much  caution  as  if  we  had  expected  to  find  a 
ferocious  rat  concealed  on  the  underside  of  the 
valve.  Eumes  of  ozone  paper  were  in  the  pipe, 
and  so  some  came  out ; but  had  the  pan  been  iu 
its  usual  condition, — namely,  half  full  of  water, — 
when  the  handle  was  raised  tho  water  would 
have  driven  all  before  it,  and  wo  should,  as 
before,  have  failed  to  detect  any  smell.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Turner’s  experi- 
ments arc  inconclusive.  On  his  own  showing, 
an  open  soil-pipe  that  had  been  in  constant  use 
for  two  years  wa.s  so  sweet  that  he  failed  to 
detect  any  smell  in  it  (and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  open  soil-pipes  that  we  havo 
boen  discussing).  The  “smoke  test”  was  not 
satisfactory,  as  it  was  applied  iu  the  wrong 
place.  A longer  trial  may  yield  different 
results,  but  at  present  Mr.  Turner’s  report 
appears  rather  to  confirm  my  experience. 

R.  Noruan  Shaw,  R.A. 


Birmingliam  proposes  to  fumish  its  free 
libraries  handsomely.  At  a meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  on  Tuesday  the  Free  Libraries  Com- 
mittee  were  empowered  to  spend  11,0001.,  iu 
additiou  to  a like  sum  formerly  granted. 
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THE  LEATHEESELIEES'  NEW  LIVEEY 
HALL. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Leathersellera 
are  erecting  a new  Livery  Hall  and  other  build- 
ings on  a site  of  land  covering  an  area  of  about 
7,0(.K)  superficial  feet  immediately  adjoining 
their  present  hall  in  St.  Helen’s-place,  Bishops- 
gate-street.  For  the  purposes  of  the  new  build- 
ing, the  Company’s  Almshouses,  and  a number 
of  ofiices  adjoining,  have  been  cleared  away. 
The  principal  elevation  and  entrance  to  the  new 
building  will  bo  at  the  extreme  east  end  of 
St.  Helen’s-place,  facing  the  south,  and  aboiit 
40  ft.  in  length,  but  the  extreme  length  of  the 
building,  after  passing  along  the  corridor,  through 
the  main  entrance,  is  upwards  of  100  ft.  The 
St.  Helen's-place  froutage,  which  a little 
more  than  30  ft.  in  height,  consisting  only  of 
the  ground-floor,  is  entirely  in  Portland  stone 
enriched  with  ornamental  carving.  The  entrance 
is  at  the  east  end,  under  an  archway  sur- 
mounted by  a pediment,  above  which  are  the 
arms  of  the  Company,  the  west  angle  of  the 
elevation  being  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a 
griffin.  The  central  portion  of  the  elevation 
terminates  with  a balustrade  ; whilst  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  and  also  at  tbo  west  end  of 
the  frontage,  fluted  columns  are  carried  up. 
The  entrance  leads  into  a corridor,  12  ft.  in 
width,  and  56  ft.  in  length,  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  which  is  a cloak-room,  32  ft.  by  15  ft., 
together  with  lavatories.  From  the  corridor  the 
reception-room  is  approached.  This  apartment  is 
39  ft.  by  27  ft.,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  elabo- 
rately finished.  On  the  left  side’of  tbo  corridor, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  reception-room,  is  a 
vestibule,  16  ft.  by  9 ft.,  through  which  the 
grand  new  hall  of  the  company  is  entered. 
This  apartment  is  73  ft.  long  by  37  ft.  wfide, 
and  is  exceptionally  lofty,  being  35  ft.  in 
height.  On  tho  west  side  is  a very  large 
and  massive  bay-window,  by  which  the  apart- 
ment is  mainly  lighted.  The  hall  is  intended 
to  bo  internally  finished  and  decorated  in 
an  artistic  manner.  It  will  have  a flat  ceiling, 
iu  panels,  with  enrichments.  A dado,  6 ft.  in 
height,  will  be  carried  round  the  wnll.^,  whilst 
the  upper  portion  of  tho  mural  decorations  will 
harmonise  with  the  artistic  character  of  tho 
ceiling.  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  there  will 
be  an  ornamental  ventilating-shaft.  The  eleva- 
tion of  tho  east  end  of  tho  building,  running 
north  and  south,  and  facing  the  pi-eseut  hall  of 
the  company,  is  in  white  glazed  brick,  with 
Portland  stone  dressings.  All  tho  chimney- 
shafts  are  in  red  brick.  The  upper  story  of  tho 
building  will  contain  the  kitchens,  culinary 
department,  and  stores,  together  -ndth  the 
keeper’s  residence. 

Tho  architect  is  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  of  East- 
ludia-avenue,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Ashby  & Homer,  whose  contract  is  16,0001.,  but 
it  is  understood  that,  with  tho  decorations,  the 
building  will  cost  a much  larger  sum.  Mr. 
James  Hayes  is  the  general  foreman  of  tho 
works. 


PJCHMOND  WATER  WORKS. 

THE  CIVIL  AXn  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’  SOCIETY. 

A LECTURE,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and 
drawings,  was  given  before  this  Society  on  tho 
7th  iiist.  by  Mr.  Alfred  F.  E.  Grant,  on  the 
pujjply  of  water  to  the  town  of  Richmond,  iu 
Surrey.  After  some  early  history,  tho  per- 
manent works  were  descrilied  thus : — 

The  pipes  wei'o  all,  before  leaving  tho  works, 
tested  to  a pressure  equivalent  to  a 600-ft.  head. 
They  wore,  when  hot,  coated  with  Dr.  Smith's 
patent  solution. 

The  reservoir  is  situated  in  Richmond  P.ark, 
and  is  110  4 iu.  by  108  ft.  4 in.,  and  10  ft.  3 iu. 

deep  from  tho  springing  of  tho  groining  for  the 
bottom  to  the  springing  of  the  covering  arches, 
which  are  9 in.  brickwork,  and  are  11  ft.  span; 
the  spandrels  are  filled  wnth  concrete  ; the  side 
walls  are  18  in.  thick;  tho  reservoir  is  built  on 
a bed  of  concrete  9 iu.  thick.  It  is  rendered  in 
Portland  cement  iu.  thick  on  the  bottom  and 
side  walls.  It  is  constructed  to  hold  750,000 
gallons,  was  seven  months  in  buildiug,  and  was 
opened  on  December  20,  1876. 

The  Well. — It  was  originally  intended  to  sink 
only  one  well  at  Richmond  down  into  the  chalk, 
and  to  place  the  pumps  in  this  well ; it  was 
deomed  advisable  afterwards,  however,  to  sink 
another  well, — a pumping  well, — to  a depth  of 
only  140  ft.,  and  to  place  tho  pumps  in  this  well, 
and  to  connect  the  same  with  tho  main  well  by 


THE  BUILDER. 


means  of  a 14-iii.  cast-iron  pipe,  with  a sluice- 
cock  upon  the  same. 

In  boring,  the  chalk  was  hit  at  263  ft.  6 in. 
from  tho  surface.  The  well  for  tho  first  170  ft. 
is  7 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  and  is  lined  with  9-in. 
brickwork  in  cement  from  this  point  for  the 
next  40  ft.  Cast-iron  cylinders,  6 ft.  6 in. 
diameter,  are  next  used,  and  thenjto  the  bottom 
of  tho  well  5.ft.  cylinders  are  used. 

Engines  and  Boilers. — The  engines  are  beam, 
compound,  condensing,  high  and  low  pressure, 
fitted  with  variable  expansion  gear. 


TERillNABLE  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

SMITH  AND  OTHERS  V.  SIDDELEY. 

This  case,  heard  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on 
tho  12th  inst.,  before  Lords  Justices  Bramwell, 
Brett,  and  Cotton,  was  an  appeal  by  the  plain- 
tiffs from  the  judgment  of  Justices  Grove  and 
Lindley  on  a special  case. 

Tbe  pluintilTs  were  trustees  of  the  Second  Bowkelt 
Buildine  Society,  estaiilisbed  at  Lirerpooi  in  1865,  under 
the  prorisioDS  ofS  * 7 Wiliinm  IV.,  c»p.  32.  The  action  was 
brought  to  recover  a sum  of  2131.,  slleged  to  be  due  from 
the  defendant,  an  advanced  member  of  the  aociety.  Tne 
society  had  for  its  object  the  raiaina:  by  mcnlhly  subscrip- 
tion sfiares  of  the  value  of  120f.  There  were  two  classes 
of  members— the  advanced  or  invested  members,  and  the 
unadvaneed.  Altogether,  there  were  199|  invested  shares 
in  the  society,  and  135  purchased  shares.  Thedefendant 
on  the  13tli  of  Srptember,  1865,  had  purchased  and  bad 
advanced  to  him  thirty  shares  of  the  society,  at  611.  6e. 
per  share,  and  on  the  llth  of  Hay,  1966,  executed  a 
mortgage  of  some  bouses  belonging  to  him  in  Burleigh, 
rosd,  Liverpool. 

The  question  raised  by  the  sp'cial  case  was  substantially 
whether  by  rule  33  thedefendant  had  a complete  answer 
to  this  action.  Rule  33  professed  to  provide  in  its  terms 
for  what  might  be  called  a winding-up  of  the  socie’y  in  its 
elevenih  year.  In  October,  1876,  ihe  period  mentioned  in 
Rule  3'i  for  the  existence  of  the  society  bad  elapsed,  and 
the  first  question  was  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  defendant  was  released  from  his  liability  to  pay  his 
sahscriptions  on  a share. 

The  defendant  contended  that  he  was  released  from  pay- 
ment bv  the  eleven  years  hiving  elapsed  ; whereas,  the 
plainlilf-,  the  trustees  in  the  action,  sought  to  show  th»t 
the  liability  to  continue  the  payments  remained  until  the 
actual  winding-up  in  about  two  years’  lime.  Tho  case 
having  been  decided  against  the  trustees  of  the  society, 
they  now  appealed. 

The  appeal  was  dismissed. 


ACTION  FOR  NEGLECT  OP  SANITARY 
PRECAUTIONS. 

ELLISSEN  V.  LAWEIE. 

This  was  an  action  (Exchequer  Division,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins)  against  an  architect  and 
surtcyor,  who  bad  been  employed  by  the 
plaintiff  to  design  and  superintend  work  and 
repairs  to  be  done  to  the  plaintiff’s  house. 

Mr.  Talfourd  Salter,  Q-C.,  and  Mr.  Ledbury 
appeared  for  tho  plaintiff ; tho  defendant  con- 
ducted hi.s  own  case. 

The  circcmatances  were  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  house  in  question  was  at  Maida-hill,  and 
before  the  contract  was  entered  into  one  of  tho 
plaintiff’s  children  who  resided  in  tho  house 
died,  and  in  consequence  tho  plaintiff  deter- 
mined to  have  the  sewerage  arrangements 
examined  and  put  into  a state  of  complete 
repair.  The  defendant  was  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  he  was  to  prepare  desig^ns  and 
superintend  the  carrying  out  of  the  work,  and 
Messrs.  Holland,  Avho  made  a tender,  were 
employed  by  him  to  do  the  work  under  jiis 
supervision. 

The  repairs  were  completed  id  the  autumn  of  1S72, 
when  the  p'aiuiilT  and  hin  family  returned  to  the  house. 
There  was  one  room  on  the  second-floo'’,  which  from  this 
date  until  the  end  ot  1875,  was  used  as  a himber.rootn, 
but  then  was  converted  into  a day  nursery.  lo  the  spring 
of  1876  two  of  the  cliildreu  who  used  the  nursery  fell  ill, 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year,  on  the  plaintiff’s 
family  returning  from  the  sea  side,  another  child  saffered 
from  uleeratiou  of  the  throat.  Tue  pJaintill ’a  wife  and 
tho  nurse  who  attended  the  child  were  also  ill,  and  on 
their  recovery,  by  the  doctor’s  advice,  the  family  removed 
from  the  house.  It  was  then  di*covered  that  the  Iront 
ventilating- pipe  had  been  carried  through  the  nursery 
inside  the  wall,  and  was  covered  over  by  boarding  and 
papering.  The  pipe,  which  wbs  a new  one,  passed  from 
the  sewer,  and  for  some  distance  ran  up  the  outside  of  ihe 
bouse,  but  then  turned  inside  and  passed  through  the 
nursery.  It  was  there  severed,  Ihe  joint  being  within  the 
room;  but  the  end  of  the  upper  pipe  had  been  simply 
placed  in  the  lower,  and  the  crevice  was  not  lllled  up 
with  solder  or  cement.  There  was  a complaint  of  a 
similar  bind  with  regard  to  the  back  ventilating, 
pipe,  and  further  complaints  about  the  pipes  in  a 
water-closet  on  the  same  floor.  Another  contractor  was 
then  called  in  to  alter  ano  repair  the  hou  e,  and  the 
plaiutiff  claimed  the  expenses  thereby  incurred  and  doctor’s 
tees  and  other  expenses.  In  cross-examination  the  plaintiff 
admitted  that  from  time  to  time  be  had  been  wilhin  the 
iiursery,  when  naed  as  a lumber-room,  between  1872  and 
1870,  but  had  never  detected  any  bad  smell  or  made  any 
eotr.plsitit.  At  the  cooclnsion  of  the  plaintiff’s  evidence, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  go  deeply  into  flgnres,  and  was  in 
other  respects  more  convenient,  a formal  verdict  was  taken 
for  the  pfainlifl',  and  the  matters  in  dispute  were  referred 
to  a bsrrister,  who  was  to  be  assisted  by  a surveyor,  to  be 
sgreed  upon  by  both  parties. 


MYCEN^. 

Dear  Sib, — In  your  admirable  article  in  the 
Builder  of  January  26tb  (“  Architecture  at 
Mycenaa),  you  say  regarding  Mrs.  Scbliemann’s 
Treasury, — “ We  miss  any  notice  of  sockets  or 
bolts,  or  hinges,  as  either  present  or  absent.” 
But  you  find  tho  holes  for  tho  upper  door-hioges 
indicated  p.  119;  of  the  lower  hinges  there  is 
no  trace,  and  the  threshold  shows  no  signs  that 
the  piece  containing  the  hinges  might  have 
been  broken  off.  In  the  two  uprights  to  the 
right  and  left  there  are  no  holes  for  the  bolts. 

Atheris,  Feb.  8,  1878.  Hy.  Schlikmann. 


THE  OBELISK. 

Sir, — I think  everybody  will  be  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  your  conclusion,  on  page  173,  that 
“ the  best  solution  of  the  question  practicable  " 
is  that  now  approved  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  Wo  may  well  be  content  that  this  is 
not  likely  to  add  another  to  the  London  public 
monument  failures.  The  view  when  the  obelisk 
hits  the  south-west  angle  of  Somerset  House 
promises  to  be  something  very  charming,  eape- 
espeeially  when  the  westering  son  is  shining. 
May  I state  my  difficulty  as  to  the  sphinxes 
which  are  to  mount  guai’d  on  the  large  piles  of 
granite,  once  deemed  necessary  for  giving 
emphasis  to  the  steps  down  to  the  water  t*  I 
trust  your  remarks  as  to  tho  reduction  of  those 
playful  erections  may  have  good  effect.  They 
crowd  upon  the  obelisk  painfully,  and  introduce 
undesirable  confusion,  especially  in  some  distant 
views.  Tbo  monolith  should  bo  brought  obviously 
down  on  to  its  supports  ; in  other  words,  the 
plinths,  &c.,  on  which  it  will  stand,  or  a good 
part  of  them,  ought  to  bo  well  seen  in  every 
general  view.  I am  disposed  to  think  that  tho 
reduction  in  mass  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
alteration  in  form,  so  as  to  make  the  long  sides 
parallel  to  the  Embankment.  It  would  seem  a 
fine  opportunity  for  a sculptor  of  genius  to 
re-create,  in  granite  iu  1878,  tho  old  idea  of  the 
Egyptian  sphynx, — not  slavishly  copying  an 
ancient  model,  but  taking  a bold  original  course 
as  a Greek  would  have  done.  But  it  may  bo 
doubted  whether  the  effect  of  tho  pair,  either 
looking  out  from,  or  looking  iu  upon,  tho  Em- 
bankment,  would  be  quite  happy.  Should  they 
not  look  up  and  down  the  stream  ? Tho  eternal 
smile,  on  tho  Coptic  head  of  tho  monster  looking 
to  the  sea,  would  recall  ancient  Egypt;  it  might 
be  possible  to  indicate  that  tho  Nile  is  symbol- 
ised by  this  watery  figure.  A vigorous  English 
face  might  belong  to  the  head  looking  up  the 
Thames,  for  the  English  river  has  its  duty 
towards  the  relic,  which  is  to  remain, — let  us 
hope  for  long  centuries, — erect  on  the  bank,  till, 
in  fact,  Time’s  tooth  gnaws  through  tho  granite 
itself.  A.R.I.B.A. 


GETTING  A TRADE. 

Sib, — In  your  last  issue  I was  somewhat 
interested  in  the  letter  signed  “ Clerk  of  Works  ” 
on  “ Trade  Matters,”  iu  which  the  writer  says, 
“ Several  causes  have  combined  to  reduce  tho 
supply,”  and  gives  three  reasons  for  the  same. 
The  third  runs  thus,  “ The  false  and  foolish  gen- 
tility that  sends  all  tho  boys  for  clerks,”  dfcc., 
and  to  this  1 would  take  a siiglit  exception  from 
my  own  personal  experience.  I happen  to  bo 
blessed  with  a largo  family,  and  one  of  my  sons 
has  just  left  school,  and  expressed  a wish  to 
learn  tho  building  trade.  I accordingly  made 
application  to  five  firms  with  tlio  result  now 
giveu:— 

A.  Premium  £-^0. 

B.  ,,  30.  No  vaennej. 

C.  „ 70. 

D.  „ 100. 

E.  No  premium.  No  vaoanej. 

Being  but  a clerk,  the  heavy  premiums  asked 
have  prevented  my  being  able  to  allow  him  to 
follow  his  bent.  Tools,  also,  involve  a heavy 
cost,  and  with  a smaller  wage  than  is  given  ns  a 
mlo  at  first  start  in  commercial  life,  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  ‘‘  false  and  foolish  gentility  ” 
is  the  solo  cause,  but  too  frequently  tho  lack  of 
means  to  pay  a premium.  Nemo. 


Mancliester. — The  Children’s  Hospital  (of 
which  we  gave  a view  and  plan  some  four  or  five 
years  ago)  has  been  completed  and  opened.  The 
total  coat  has  been  36,000f.,  or  200i.  per  bed.  The 
hospital  is  all  one  story  in  height.  Mr.  Southern, 
of  Salford,  was  the  contractor  for  tho  eastern 
building,  which  was  carried  out  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Pennington  & Bridgen. 
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ST.  GEORGE  THE  MARTYR, 
BLOOMSBURY. 

The  new  boys’  schools  for  this  parish,  of  which 
an  account  wa.s  given  at  the  time  of  the  laying 
of  the  foundation-stone,  at  page  720  of  last 
year’s  volume, — were  opened  with  ceremony  by 
Lord  Henry  Scott,  il.P.,  on  Friday,  the  loth 
inst.  In  appearance  the  new  buildings  har- 
i monise  -with  the  Girls’  and  Infant  Schools  on  the 
opposite  sido  of  Gloucester-strect,  erected  in 
j 1861,  from  the  designs  of  the  lato  Mr.  S.  S. 

, Toulon;  and  illustrated  by  view  and  plan  in  the 
' Buildtr  for  1861,  page  793.  The  materials  are 
the  same,  namely,  stock  bricks,  Box-ground 
Bath  stone,  and  bluo  slates,  and  there  is  a re- 
currence of  the  same  simple  details.  The  build- 
ing just  completed  has  been  arranged  to  serve 
two  special  purpose.  The  school  and  class 
rooms  will  give  desk  accommodation  for  200 
boys.  When  required,  the  rooms  will  be  the 
hail  of  the  parish,  in  which  social  meetings, 
concerts,  &c.,  will  be  held.  The  largo  room  is 
60  ft.  by  31  ft.  on  the  floor, — covered  with  a 
boarded  and  panelled  hammer-beam  roof  (31  ft. 
total  height),  affording  sitting-room  for  350 
persons.  Residences  of  head  and  assistant 
masters,  and  caretaker,  are  placed  in  the  tall 
building  next  Queen-square.  Mr.  John  Wells 
was  the  builder.  Messrs.  Clarkson,  of  Gi’eat 
Ormond-street,  architects,  have  designed  and 
superintended  these  and  the  other  buildings 
recently  erected  for  this  parish. 


RACKING  UP  WAGES. 

8in, — I had  ocoaBion  to  leave  the  North  of  England  to 
superintend  aoine  works  in  the  South  ahout  tliree  years 
ago.  I was  first  attracted  by  the  marvellously  slow  way 
the  masons  turned  their  work  out,  and  took  occasion  to 
watch  them  at  my  leisure.  I msy  say  here  they  were  paid 
OJd.  per  hour  ; the  foreman,  a Londoner,  Is.  per  hour,— 
all  society  men,  of  course,— and  the  foreman,  with  the 
usual  trade-uniouietio  energy  about  him,  aeemed  sorry 
when  the  job  whs  done  ; he  had,  in  addition  to  lodgings, 
his  railway  fare  paid  weekly  (a  little  over  ton  miles  ouc), 
and  told  Ins  employer  it  was  u^nal  for  i'oremeu  to  travel 
second-class. 

In  a very  many  cases  I do  not  so  much  blame  trade 
ntiions  as  lack  of  energy  in  some  foremen.  Personally,  I 
was  never  in  a trade  union  in  my  life,  and  have  passed  the 
grades  of  apprentice,  journeyman,  and  foreman,  and  am 
now  superiiitondent.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  fully,  and 
briefly,  I will  give  two  prices  (I  could  give  more)  of  cost 
of  labour  only. 

Boll-nosiog  4-in.  flagging  cost  lOd.  per  foot  linear,  which 
1 liave  done  at  6^d. 

York-stone  work,  I have  noticed,  has  cost  lls.  Cd.  per 
cubic  font,  which  I have  done  for  5s.  Gd.  per  foot. 

One  Yorksbiromnn  will  do  on  bard  grit  as  much  as  two 
Londoners  (if  there  be  no  Society  to  stop  him),  and  quite 
as  well  (I  do  not  in  any  way  a'ludo  to  quarry-work). 

I hoard,  with  some  regret,  the  contractor  lost  money  on 
his  stonework.  I am  in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  time  these  men  worked,  and  the  above  prices  1 be- 
lieve to  be  as  near  as  possible.  It  is  good  work,  as  I could 
not  superintend  anything  else.  M.  F.  L. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bodmin. — The  parish  chui'ch  of  St.  Mary  aud 
St.  Pctrock,  Bodmiu,  is  nowin  coui’se  of  restora- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  vrlio, 
on  examining  tho  building,  found  that  tho  roijfs 
and  the  whole  of  the  west  end,  a greater  portion 
of  the  north  aisle,  and  several  of  the  columns 
aud  arches  forming  its  arcade,  would  have  to  bo 
taken  down,  and  rebuilt.  A groat  part  of  this 
work  has  been  done  by  the  local  builders.  Tho 
carved  work  is  at  present  in  tho  hands  of  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  tho  diocese,  the  arms  of  the  See 
of  Truro  arc  being  carved  thereon.  The  main 
])art  of  the  present  church  was  built  in  tho 
fifteenth  ceutiiiy,  but  portions  of  it  belong  to 
the  twelfth.  It  is  the  largest  church  in  the 
county,  measuring  150  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and 
63  ft.  from  north  to  south.  There  is  a nave, 
cliancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  tower. 
Once  there  was  a spire,  but  that  was  struck  by 
lightning  in  tho  latter  part  of  1699,  and  utterly 
destroyed. 

Chippenham.  — On  the  IStli  of  January  the 
parish  church  of  Chippenham  was  re-opened, 
after  restoration,  at  a cost  of  between  6,000L 
and  7,000?.  Tho  architect  by  whom  the  works 
were  carried  out  is  Mr.  R.  Darley,  of  Chippen- 
ham, and  the  building  contractors  have  been 
Messrs.  Smith  &,  Liglit,  also  of  Chippenham. 

Covibpyne. — The  restoration  of  tho  quaint 
little  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Combpyne. 
near  Ajcminster,  has  been  taken  in  hand,  at  the 
instance  and  at  the  cost  of  Sir  Henry  Peek, 
M.P.,  and  tho  work  is  far  advanced  towards 
completion.  Built  princq^ally  in  the  Early 
English  and  Decorated  styles,  the  chui-ch  con- 
pists  merely  of  nave,  chancel,  western  tower, 


vestry,  and  porch.  Tho  exterior  walls  aud  win- 
dows have  been  repaired  where  needful,  and  the 
whole  of  the  stonework  repointod  after  the 
ancient  fashion  known  as  “ snail-creep.”  The 
stone  used  thronghout  the  dressings  is  Beer ; so, 
too,  is  much  of  the  walling,  though  flints  arc 
also  plentifully  iutroduced.  Tho  roofs  have 
been  rc-covered  with  blue  slates.  Above  the 
altar  is  a triple-light  lancet  window,  which  has 
been  refilled  with  stained  glass,  from  the  studio 
of  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis.  A small  lancet  win- 
dow on  tho  south-west  sido  of  the  chancel, 
deeply  splayed  into  the  wall,  tho  existence  of 
which  was  quite  unknown  until  during  tho 
present  restoration,  has  been  filled  with  a 
representation  of  tho  Holy  Virgin,  tho  work  of 
Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  &Westlako,  of  London. 
Tho  works  generally  have  been  carried  out. from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto, 
architects,  of  London,  and  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  their  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  William 
Prosser.  The  carved  work  is  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter;  and  tho  general  contract  has 
nearly  been  brought  to  a termination  by  Messrs. 
Hutchins  & Berry,  builders,  of  Colyford,  Devon. 

Maidstone. — Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  architect, 
has  prepared  drawings  for  the  proposed  tower 
aud  spire,  new  chancel,  and  organ-chamber  for 
St.  Philip’s  Church,  Maidstone.  Tho  tower  and 
spire  will  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  church, 
facing  the  centre  of  the  Kingsley-road,  aud  will 
rise  to  a height  of  130  ft.  from  tho  pavement 
level,  and  taking  the  place  of  tho  present  porch, 
will  form  one  of  tho  chief  entrances  to  the 
church.  Over  the  entrance  will  be  ringing  aud 
belfry  floors  ; on  tho  north  side  of  the  tower  a 
clock-face  will  be  placed  55  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  sufficiently  large  to  be  seen  from  a consider- 
able distance,  and  the  tower  and  spire,  standing 
at  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  town,  will  bo 
a most  commanding  feature.  Tho  new  chancel 
with  its  apsidal  end  will  be  30  ft.  long  by  21  ft. 
wide,  and  34  ft.  high  inside,  roofed  over  with  a 
groined  roof  of  pitch  pine,  tho  feet  of  tho  ribs 
terminating  on  tho  carved  caps  of  the  Mansfield 
stone  shafts  rising  from  the  pavement.  Tho 
seating  will  be  of  pitcli  pine.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a reredos  round  tho  five  bays  of  the  apse, 
composed  of  various  coloured  marbles,  Caeu 
stone,  and  a base  of  polished  granite,  the  centre 
panel  of  jiure  statuary  marble,  and  enriched 
%vith  carved  caps  and  comice. 

Worcester. — On  the  1st  inst.  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  consecrated  the  new  chapel  built  for 
the  inmates  of  St.  Oswald’s  Hospital,  Wor- 
coster.  The  church  is  in  the  Geometrical 
Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  a nave,  45  ft. 
by  19  fc. ; chancel,  17  ft.  by  16  ft.  6 in. ; also 
small  vestry.  Tho  entrance  is  from  a porch  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  side  into  a small  ante- 
chapel,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  mural 
tablets  removed  from  tho  old  chapel  building. 
This  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  open  screen, 
finished  with  a ridge  of  ornamental  metal  work, 
having  a door  in  the  same.  The  walls  internally 
are  finished  with  drab-coloured  bricks,  relieved 
by  strings  or  bands  of  red  and  buff  tiles,  those 
around  tho  chancel  being  appropriately  inter- 
mixed  with  porcelain  tiles,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Grainger,  and  the  floors  are  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles.  The  nave  has  a high-pitched  open-Hamed 
roof,  aud  that  to  the  chancel  is  boarded  and 
finished  with  moulded  mitred  ribs.  The  sittings 
are  of  pitch  pine,  and  of  open-bench  construc- 
tion ; the  reading-stand  is  of  similar  material ; 
the  whole,  together  with  thereof  timbers,  being 
varnished.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  sunk  and 
moulded,  and  finished  with  pierced  Gothic  work. 
All  external  doors  are  of  oak.  The  church  is 
warmed  by  an  apparatus  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Hadeu  & Son,  of  Trowbridge.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and  works  is  about 
12,500i.  Tho  whole  has  been  cai’ried  out  under 
the  direction  and  sole  superintendence  of  Mr. 
H.  Rowe,  architect,  Messrs.  Collins  & Cullis,  of 
Tewke.sbury,  having  been  tho  contractors. 

St.  Keyne. — The  well  of  St.  Keyne,  with,  its 
romantic  tradition,  made  universally  famous  by 
Southey’s  poem,  has  caused  the  little  Cornish 
parish  from  which  it  derives  its  name  to  become 
everywhere  familiar.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
said  that,  on  account  of  the  weU  of  St.  Keyne,  the 
restoration  of  the  jiarish  church  of  St.  Keyne 
will  excite  a wide-spread  interest.  Tho  ConiisTi 
Telegraph  says  that  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Symes,  when 
ho  took  possession  of  the  living,  some  seven 
years  ago,  found  both  church  aud  rectory-house 
in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  aud  it  says 
much  for  his  energy  that  he  has  now  so  rebuilt 
and  reetoi’cd  both  of  those  buildings  that  they 
are  in  a very  creditable  and  substantial  con- 


dition. The  church,  which  presents  no  very 
attractive  feature,  and  which  is  singularly 
devoid  of  monumental  records,  occupies  a very 
prominent  position  on  tho  summit  of  an  emi- 
nence. It  is  in  the  Early  Perpendicular  style, 
and  consists  of  a chancel,  nave,  north  aisle, 
south  porch,  and  tower.  With  tho  exception  of 
the  tower  aud  a portion  of  the  north  and  cast 
walls,  tho  whole  church  has  been  rebuilt.  A 
new  bell  has  been  added,  and  two  others  re-cast 
and  re-hung;  there  are  now  five  bells  in  all,  in 
excellent  condition,  and  of  musical  tone.  Tho 
floors  aro  laid  with  Worcestershire  tiles.  Tho 
architect  was  Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  and  tho 
contractor  Mr.  May,  of  Pool.  The  entire  cost 
has  been  about  l,250i.  The  re-opening  service 
has  just  been  held. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Downend. — The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
Downend  is  a building  in  the  Gothic  stylo  of 
arcliitecture,  and  ■will  scat  350  worshippers, 
sixty  of  whom  will  have  to  sit  in  the  end  gallei'y 
on  either  side  of  the  organ.  Tho  exterior  walls 
of  the  building  are  of  Pennant  stone,  with  West- 
wood  dressing,  tho  roof  being  slate,  with  red 
tile  crease.  Inside,  the  walls  are  finished  in 
stucco  aud  jointed.  The  ceiling  is  boarded  in 
hexagonal  form,  with  arched  principals  resting 
on  stone  corbels,  and  moulded  wall-plates,  filled 
in  between  with  white  pine  V-jointed  boarding  : 
the  principals,  purlines,  &c.,  being  of  pitch  pine. 
The  traceried  windows  are  filled  with  sea-green 
and  clear  cathedral  glass.  The  pews  are  of 
yellow  pine,  sized  and  varnished,  and  the  rostrum 
and  communion-rails  are  of  pitch  and  yellow 
pine,  cut,  moulded,  chamfered,  cusped,  and 
slightly  curved.  The  cha])el  is  heated  by  two 
of  Gurney’s  stoves,  and  lighted  by  three  gas 
coronas,  suspended  from  the  principals  of  the 
roof,  and  also  by  wall  brackets.  The  total 
cost  of  tho  building  will  be  2,100?.,  of  which 
about  750?.  remains  to  be  raised.  Messrs. 
Bevan  & Sons,  of  Bedminster,  are  the  con- 
tractors, and  Mr.  W.  H.  Clark,  of  Bristol,  is  the 
ai’chitect. 

Sparkhrooh — The  memorial  stone  of  a new 
Baptist  Chapel,  at  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham, 
has  been  laid.  The  body  of  the  chapel  is  a 
parallelogram,  69  ft.  by  49  ft.  This  will  bo 
divided  into  central  nave,  with  an  aisle  on  each 
side,  by  two  rows  of  four  cast-iron  columns  sup- 
porting an  arcading  of  framed  woodwork,  and 
the  arched  timbering  carrying  an  open  roof, 
which  will  bo  46  ft.  high  from  floor  to  apex. 
There  will  be  two  side  galleries  and  a large  end 
gallery,  the  latter  being  cai’ricd  back  over  the 
main  entrances.  The  style  of  the  buildings  is 
Gothic,  of  an  early  type,  modified  to  suit  tlie 
materials  used,  ■viz.,  brick  walls  and  Bath  stono 
tracery  pinnacles  and  copings,  witli  moulded  and 
ornamental  brick  and  terra-cotta  in  constructive 
arches  and  decorative  features.  The  designs  of 
the  architect  (Mr.  Hale)  were  selected  in  com- 
petition.  The  new  building  will  seat  1,120.  Tho 
works  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Davies 
Brothers,  whose  estimate  for  chapel  and  care- 
taker’s house,  amounting  to  6,352?.,  was  accepted. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Whitchills. — New  board  schools  at  Whltehills, 
Banff,  were  opened  on  the  8tb  ult.  Accommo- 
dation is  afforded  for  192  pupils.  The  main 
building  fi'onts  west,  and  the  class-rooms  are  at 
the  back  at  right  angles.  The  school  is  to  be 
conducted  on  tho  mixed  system,  and  there  are 
separate  entrances,  playgrounds,  &c.,  for  boys 
and  girls.  The  buildings  have  freestone  facings, 
and  have  been  built  mostly  with  stones  quarried 
from  the  site  of  tho  school.  The  cost  will  be 
about  1,800?.  Mr.  Miller  is  the  architect,  and 
the  contractors  were  : — For  mason  work,  Messi’s. 
Petorkiu  & Cheyne,  Portessie ; carpenter,  Mr. 
Murdoch,  Banff;  slater,  Mr.  Walker,  Banff; 
})lasterer,  Mr.  Lyon,  Wliitebills ; plumber,  Mr. 
Duthie,  Banff. 

Liverpool. — New  Board  Schools,  at  tho  comer 
of  Stanley-road  and  Lathani-strcet,  have  ju.st 
been  completed.  The  buildings  are  of  grey 
brick,  with  red  stone  dressings,  and  comprise,  in 
the  block  fronting  Latbam-street,  large  school 
and  class  rooms  for  senior  boys  and  girls,  and 
upper  aud  lower  mixed  schools,  with  house  for 
caretaker  attached;  aud  in  tho  other  block, 
fronting  Stanley-road,  largo  infant  school  and 
class  rooms,  with  rooms  of  similar  size  over,  to 
be  used  at  present  as  a covered  playground  for 
infants,  but  which  -will  eventually  bo  used  as  a 
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schoolroom.  A swimmiog-bath  is  provided  in 
the  basement  for  the  use  of  the  senior  children. 
[Good !]  Tho  classrooms  are  pi'ovided  with 
movable  partitions,  which  can  bo  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure  by  means  of  an  apparatus, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Walker  A Pendleton.  The 
arrangements  for  warming  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Gibson,  Harlow’s  hot-water  system 
having  been  adopted.  Ample  playgrounds  for 
the  children  have  been  provided,  and  laid  with 
asphalto.  The  contract  for  the  work  was 
11,3392.  Mr.  T.  Urmson  was  the  contractor  ; 
Mr.  James  Peers  was  clerk  of  the  works  ; and 
Messrs.  H.  A A.  P.  Fry  were  the  architects. 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE. 

THE  LATELY  PROPOSED  ARBITRATION*. 

On  this  subject  a singularly-stupid  paragraph 
appears  in  the  paper  called  Capital  and  Labour, 
written  with  entire  ignorance  of  tho  circum- 
stances. When  the  proposition  was  first  mooted, 
the  employers,  or  their  representatives,  were  quite 
ready  to  consider  favourably  a proposal  to  leave 
the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  and  even  to 
accept  as  arbitrator  a gentleman  named.  The 
representatives  of  the  men,  after  several  con- 
ferencefi,  called  a meeting  of  delegates,  and,  with 
an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  endeavour 
that  had  been  made,  declined  arbitration. 
The  matter  was  considered  closed.  Three  or 
four  weeks  afterwards,  however,  the  gentle- 
man who  had  first  moved  in  it  (Mr.  Godwin) 
received  another  communication  from  the  men 
stating  that  the  question  had  been  placed  before 
a general  meeting  of  the  masons ; that  they  had 
declared  themselves  now  willing  to  assent  to 
arbitration,  and  asking  him  to  renew  his  good 
otlices.  Mr.  Godwin  replied  that  ho  would 
willingly  do  what  he  could,  but  that  he  had 
evei'y  reason  to  fear  the  time  had  gone  by,  and 
that  the  masters  then  viewed  tho  matter  differ- 
ently from  what  they  had  done.  This  proved  to 
be  the  case,  and  the  masters  declined  arbitration. 
If  necessary, — and,  judging  from  tho  ignorant 
sneer  of  Capital  and  Labour,  and  an  erroneous 
statement  in  a daily  paper  on  tho  part  of  the 
men,  it  probably  will  be, — the  letters  can  be 
printed. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Fallou'Jield. — A largo  memorial  window  has 
been  presented  by  tho  Misses  Lucas  to  the 
Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  Fallowfield.  Tho 
window  contains  fifteen  large  medallions,  illus- 
trative of  events  in  the  lives  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  relieved  by  smaller  panels  representing 
tho  twelve  apostles  and  angels  bearing  tlie 
emblems  of  the  keys  and  sword.  Tho  effect 
produced  is  striking.  Tho  whole  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  & Westlake. 

Kensal  Green. — A stained-glass  window  has 
just  been  inserted  in  St.  Mary’s  Cemetery 
Chapel,  Kcnsal  Green.  It  is  a single-light 
window,  with  the  figure  of  St.  Michael  and 
Dragon,  with  canopy,  and  angel  holding  a 
scroll.  Tho  window  is  in  memory  of  Mr.  J. 
M'Cormack,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Cox. 

Colchester. — A small  stained-glass  window  has 
been  erected  in  All  Saints’  Church,  Staiiway,  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Dolby,  the  first  incumbent 
of  All  Saints’  Chapelry.  The  window  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  of  London,  and 
the  subject  is  Our  Saviour  standing  with  arm 
upraised,  tmdemeath  being  the  words,  “ I am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  tho  life.” 

bireiiangcr. — Messrs.  Pitman  & Cuthbertson 
have  completed  a memorial  window  for  Birch- 
anger  Church,  Essex,  and  it  is  about  to  be  set 
up  there. 


Italy. — A new  weekly  periodical,  having  for  its 
model  the  Safurciai/Rerieu;,  was  begun  in  Florence 
the  first  week  of  the  year,  initiated  by  two  young 
Italians, — Leopoldo  Franchetti  and  Sydney 
Sonnino, — to  which  a vast  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal  literary  men  in  Italy  have  promised  to 
contribute.  It  consists  of  16  pages  of  two 
columns  each  page  of  print,  four  of  advertise, 
ments.  Its  objects,  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
gramme to  the  first  number,  are  “ to  open  a 
field  for  the  discussion  and  study  of  the  principal 
political  and  social  questions  now  in  agitation 
in  Italy ; to  keep  the  Italian  public  informed  of 
the  great  icientifio  and  literary  questions  of  the 
day  being  advanced  in  other  nations  ; and  to 
co-operate  towards  the  greater  intellectual  and 
moral  unification  of  the  nation.” 


^loolis  llttnfati). 

Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Kent.  By  the  late  Sir 

Stephen  Glynnb,  Bart.  With  illustrations. 

London  ; John  Murray.  1S77. 

This  volume,  as  we  leara  from  the  preface,  com- 
prises only  a small  portion  of  the  notes  on 
churches  in  England  and  Wales  which  Sii- 
Stephen  Glyune  was  systematically  engaged 
upon  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  a certain 
apace  of  time  in  each  year  being  devoted  to  it 
with  the  gi'eatest  regularity.  The  notes  which 
were  thus  made  included  remarks  and  memo- 
randa on  no  less  than  5,530  churches ; the 
present  volume,  comprising  the  churches  of 
Kent,  includes  312  edifices,  all  of  a date  prior  to 
tho  Restoration.  If  we  take  this  thick  and  well- 
filled  volume  as  a sample  of  the  whole  work  thus 
accomplished,  it  represonts  unquestionably  a 
very  unusual  amount  of  systematic  and  careful 
labour  on  the  subject  by  an  amateur.  The 
notes  were  commenced  in  1829,  and  therefore 
in  regard  to  some  of  tho  churches  are  out  of 
date  as  a description  of  their  actual  state,  since 
they  have  undergone  so  much  repair  and  restora- 
tion, well  or  ill  done,  as  to  render  the  descrip- 
tion  inapplicable  in  many  points  now.  But  this 
fact,  while  it  prevents  the  book  from  being  a 
guide  or  handbook  for  the  present  day  to  some 
extent,  in  another  respect  perhaps  gives  it  more 
value  as  a record  of  the  state  of  such  churches 
before  the  modem  alterations. 

The  editor,  or  writer  of  the  preface,  “ W.  H.  G.,” 
extols  Sir  Stephen  as  a remarkably  accurate  and 
careful  recorder  of  what  he  saw ; observing,  too, 
that  from  his  large  acquaintance  with  churches, 
and  long  habit  of  taking  notes  and  studying 
them  in  this  way,  be  read  the  history  of  a 
building  with  remarkable  certainty  and  rapidity, 
and  seldom  troubled  the  special  custodians  of 
the  building  for  any  information.  This  wo  can 
very  well  believe  : it  is  impossible  for  any  man 
of  sense  and  power  of  observation  to  undertake 
a study  of  that  sort  systematically  without  soon 
acquiring  a very  considerable  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  facts.  At  the  same  time,  tho  real 
value  of  the  book,  looking  to  the  requirements 
and  tastes  of  tho  present  day,  is  limited.  It  is, 
in  fact,  rather  like  a remainder  from  the  time 
when  there  was  among  architects  and  clerical 
connoisseurs  alike  a belief  that  to  make  notes 
and  sketches  of  old  churches  was  one  of  tho 
highest  ends  of  life,  a virtue  which  was  its  own 
reward ; and  the  result  of  these  labours  in  the 
present  case  is  published  at  a time  when  the 
vivid  interest  in  such  memoranda  has  somewhat 
failed.  For  this  reason  alone  we  should  have 
some  doubt  of  the  book  finding  a large  demand, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  very  dry  in  style, 
and  rather  resembles  a catalogue  of  churches 
than  a book  about  them.  It  is  the  kind  of  book 
which  will,  however,  bo  in  demand  among  those 
who  wish  for  a well-stocked  archmological 
librarj',  as  one  item  in  such  a collection,  for  refer- 
ence 3 though  its  value  would  have  been  much 
increased  by  more  illustrations,  even  at  the 
expense  of  shortening  the  notes  considerably. 
The  descriptions  of  detail  are  not  always  in 
quite  correct  or  precise  architectural  language. 

On  the  whole,  looking  with  every  sympathy 
on  the  book  as  the  painstaking  work  of  an  ex- 
celleut  man,  bent  on  illustrating  a subject  in 
which  he  was  greatly  interested,  we  should  say 
that  the  value  of  these  notes  has  been  a little 
(pardonably)  exaggerated  by  those  who  have 
been  concerned  in  publishing  them  since  the 
author’s  deaths  and,  that  though  they  did  well 
in  publishing  this  selection  from  a certain  por- 
tion  of  Sir  Stephen  Glyune’s  labours,  as  a speci- 
men of  what  ho  had  occupied  so  mnch  of  his  life 
upon,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  a wise 
policy  to  publish  any  more  from  the  large  mass 
of  materials  they  have  in  their  possession,  or 
whether  the  notes  have,  either  to  the  public  or 
to  the  architectural  student,  a value  quite  com- 
mensurate  with  tho  expense  of  publication. 

VARIORUM. 

” Old  and  New  London”  has  advanced  into 
Camberwell,  and  says, — “ Camberwell  is  now  so 
truly  part  and  parcel  of  the  metropolis  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  write  an  account  of 
London  south  of  the  Thames  without  some  no- 
tice of  its  past  and  present  history.  No  one,  we 
are  told,  can  assert  at  wbat  period  the  parish 
became  an  inhabited  spot.  Local  antiquaries 
find  pleasure  in  tracking  the  path  of  the  Roman 
conquerors  of  Britain  across  the  hills  and  valleys 
which  surround  the  metropolis.  Their  legions, 
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as  we  know,  had  various  camps  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Londininm,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  formed  one  on  the  pretty  hill,  known 
in  later  days  as  Badlands,  or  Primrose  Hill,  best 
reached  from  Camberwell  by  way  of  Dog-kennel 
Lane,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish.  It 
must  have  been  a commanding  position  in  those 
days,  when  tho  Thames  at  high  tide  expanded 
int'o  a vast  lake,  reaching  to  the  base  of  tho 
rounded  Surrey  Hills,  near  which  were  marshes 
inhabited  by  bitterns,  herons,  and  other  water- 
fowl.  Herne  Hill,  in  this  neighbourhood,  by  the 
way,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  originally 
Heron  Hill,  ‘ heron  ’ being  the  old  orthography. 
Coming  (Iq-wti  to  times  tho  history  of  which  is 
more  defined  and  authentic,  we  find  Camber- 
well defined  in  Domesday-Book  as  a manor  of 
some  value.  The  name  is  written  " Ca'bre- 
welle,’  and  tho  adjoining  manor,  Peckbam,  is 
described  as  ‘ Pecheha.’  In  subsequent  records 
we  meet  with  ‘ Camerwell,’  ‘ Cambwel!,’  and 
‘ Kamwoll.’  Some  etymologists  trace  tho  first 
portion  of  the  name  to  the  British  ou>m  hir,  long 
valley ; and  suppose  that  tho  last  syllable  has 
reference  to  some  springs  of  water,  at  one  time 
famous.  This  may  be  the  case,  for  there  are,  or 
were,  mineral  springs  at  Dulwich,  Norwood  (tho 
Beulah  Spa  is  memorable),  and  other  places  in 
tho  neighbourhood.  It  may  be  added  that,  as 
the  parish  church  has  been  dedicated  from 
Saxou  times  to  St.  Giles,  the  special  patron  of 
cripples,  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  were 
certain  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  posEcssing 
salutaiy  virtues  for  persons  so  afflicted  ; and 
that  as  the  old  British  word  raui  sig^iifies 
‘ crooked,’  Camberwell  may  simply  mean  ‘ the 
well  of  the  crooked.’  Within  tho  last  cen- 
tury  or  so  three  ancient  Avells  were  discovered 
in  a field  in  the  parish,  but  they  were  covered 

in  again  by  tho  owner  of  tho  land.”  

The  New  Popular  Educator  gives  some  advice  as 
to  sketching  from  nature  : — ” When  we  sit  down 
to  draw  an  out-door  scene,  tho  first  questions 
that  occur  to  us  are : Does  it  compose  well  ? 
Are  tho  principal  lines  of  tho  subject  harmo- 
niously  arranged  and  connected  with  each 
other?  Do  any  of  tho  less  important  parts 
obtrude  in  such  a way  as  to  offend  tho  eye  with 
their  masses  and  angles,  to  the  detriment  of 
other  parts  of  greater  consequence  ? These 
questions,  and  others  of  a like  nature,  will  sug- 
gest themselves  3 and  in  tho  course  of  our  expe- 
rience wo  shall  find  out  that  we  have  tho 
liberty,  or  licence,  as  it  is  termed,  to  modify 
the  composition  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it 
agreeable,  without  sacrificing  the  truthfulness 
of  the  whole.  To  apply  these  remarks,  let  us 
suppose  we  are  about  to  draw  a scene  of  which 
the  view  is  limited ; in  other  words,  there  is 
very  little  choice  of  position  from  which  to  take 
it.  For  instance,  it  might  be  a tower  or  niiu, 
having  its  most  interesting  part  concealed  by 
trees.  The  licence  wo  speak  of  would  permit 
that  tho  position  of  the  trees  might  bo  changed, 
ortheir  branches  directed  another  way  ; or  they 
might  be  thinned  or  cut  out  so  as  to  admit  a 
view  of  the  part  wo  wish  to  preserve.  Much  of 
this  may  be  done  without  in  the  least  altering 
the  character  of  tho  subject.  We  give  this 
simply  to  snjiply  an  instance  where  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  artist  must  be  exercised. 
Some  artists  will  even  venture  to  remove  trees 
and  buildings  to  other  situations  altogether,  It 
was  the  frequent  practice  of  an  eminent  English 
, landscape-painter  to  take  great  liberties  witli 
his  subject  in  this  respect.  He  would  remove  a 
large  group  of  trees  to  the  opposite  side  of  a 
river,  rather  than  they  should  interfere  with  tho 
lines  he  wished  to  preserve  ; and  especially  if 
they  were  useful  in  their  new  position  to  give 
additional  improvement  to  his  picture.  But  a 
wholesale  iuterference  with  the  true  portraiture 
of  the  landscape  is  dangerous  withont  long 
previous  experience ; in  youthful  hands  it 
may  act  prejudicially  in  the  practical  part  of 
tho  work.  It  is  only  they  who  know  well 
what  they  are  about  who  can  venture  to 
such  an  extent  as  we  have  just  mentioned.” 


Mahogany  and  the  Threatened  War. — 
It  is  stated  that  two  firms  alone  have  undertaken 
to  supply  tho  Royal  Laboratory  Department  at 
Woolwich,  on  or  before  the  Slst  of  March,  with 
mahogany  to  the  value  of  41,0002.  Mahogany 
is  largely  used  in  the  Laboratory  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ammunition-boxes  and  for  similar 
purposes,  being  the  most  suitable  material  in 
many  respects,  especially  in  its  power  of  with* 
^ standing  variations  of  climate. 
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CASE  UNDER  METRO FOLii'AN  DUlLDl.SU 
ACT. 

BAD  MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Jarvis,  the  District  Surveyor  of  Cambei*- 
well,  summoned  Mr.  Lister,  a builder,  before 
the  magistrate  at  the  Lambeth  Police-court  on 
the  19th  inst.  for  having  built  some  houses  in 
"Wagliorne-strcet,  Peckham,  with  walls  not  pro- 
perly bonded  and  solidly  put  together  with 
mortar  or  cement. 

Mr.  Washington,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  distriol 
sarrejor,  and  stated  that  this  was  a case  where  the  builder 
persisted  in  using  bsd  mortar,  although  repeatodlr 
complaints  of  its  inferior  quality  had  bceu  made  by  the 
district  Burreyor. 

After  the  district  surveyor  had  given  evidence,  and 
submitted  specimens  of  the  mortar  taken  from  the  walls, 

A gentleman,  who  appeared  for  the  builder,  stated  that 
ho  was  authorised  by  him  to  agree  on  his  behalf  to  amend 
the  work  complained  of. 

Upon  this  tne  Magistrate  made  an  order  for  the  builder 
to  pull  down  the  walla  within  twenty-oue  days. 


liiistcKanea. 

:j  Co-operative  Hall  and  Stores,  RadclifFe. 
A new  block  of  buildings  wliich  has  been 
erected  by  the  Radcliffe  & Pilkington  Co- 
operative Society  has  lately  been  opened.  The 
I buildings  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
i with  a frontage  to  the  principal  street  of  178  ft., 
and  cover  an  area  of  1,. 325  square  yards.  The 
j wliole  is  cellared  throughout,  the  basement 
1 being  used  for  storage  ; the  ground-floor  is 
I occupied  by  shops  for  sale  of  groceries,  drapery, 
I boots  and  shoos,  furniture,  and  meat.  The  lirst- 
1 floor  is  occupied  entirely  by  storerooms,  news- 
room, library,  oflices,  and  workrooms.  The 
second-floor  over  one  portion  of  the  building 
]>rovide8  large  work-rooms,  as  well  as  club- 
room,  and  an  assembly-room  capable  of  accom- 
modating from  1,300  to  1, 100  people.  The  room, 
( which  is  about  10 1 ft.  long,  4-5  ft.  wide,  and 
I 31  ft.  high,  is  entei'ecl  by  three  sepai'ate  stair- 
j cases,  two  of  these  being  lireproof.  A tea-room, 
fitted  up  with  every  requisite  for  providing  tea 
for  1,000  or  1,500,  adjoins  the  assembly-room. 
Tho  buildings,  which  will  cost  about  12,0001., 
have  been  erected  from  designs  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tukc,  of  Bury.  The  con- 
tractors have  been  : — Masons,  Messrs.  Openshaw 
& Buckley;  joiners’  work,  Mr.  John  Allen; 
plumbing,  tho  late  Mr.  Wm.  Brooks,  all  of  Rad- 
cliffo  ; brickwork,  Mr.  J.  Bleackley,  Prcstwich  ; 
plastering,  painting,  and  decorating,  Messi's.  J. 
Lomax  & Sons,  Bury ; heating,  Messrs.  B.  Hoyle 
I & Co.,  Manchester. 

Growth  of  Cl'ewe. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Crewe  Mechanics’  Institute,  last  week, 
the  President  (Mr.  F.  W.  Webb,  the  Cliief 
Locomotive  Superintendent  of  tho  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company)  brought 
forward  a scheme  for  tho  enlai'gcmcnt  of  the 
institute, — which  is,  in  fact,  the  Towu-hall  of  the 
newly-incorporated  borough, — an  enlargement 
which  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  borough,  the  population  of  which 
lias  advanced  fi-om  15,000  to  25,000  during  the 
past  ten  years.  The  hall,  although  considerably 
enlarged  six  years  ago,  is  again  too  small  for  the 
requirements  of  the  borough,  and  Mr.  Webb 
now  proposes  to  take  in  a considerable  mass  of 
the  adjoining  property,  so  as  to  add  a large 
number  of  class-rooms  and  a lectui’e-theatre,  in 
order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  classes 
now  carried  on  under  tho  Science  and  Art 
Department.  The  proposed  alterations  are  esti- 
iiiatod  to  cost  from  G,OOOZ.  to  7,0001.,  for  the 
whole  of  which  sura  Crewe  will  be  indebted  to 
the  generosity  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company.  The  town  of  Crewe  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  entirely  tho  creation  of  tho 
company,  who  have  made  it  their"  great  factory 
aud  entrep6t  of  locomotives  and  ixilling  stock. 
The  company  have  no  doubt  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  outlay  above  mentioned  will  be 
well  invested,  inasmuch  as  it  will  go  towards 
j)romoting  the  intelligence,  and  therefore,  let 
us  hope,  tho  efficiency,  of  their  workmen. 

Widnes. — Efforts  are  now  being  made  with 
the  view  of  adding  to  the  meagre  chui'ch 
accommodation  at  Widnes.  The  existing  church 
has  only  sittings  for  450  people,  and  these  are 
principally  occupied  by  pew- holders,  while  there 
are  computed  to  bo  about  2,000  church  jieople 
in  the  town.  Plans  and  schemes  have  been 
drawn  np  for  the  erection  of  a new  church,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a site  will  be  given.  At  the 
same  time,  a church  is  to  be  built  for  the  parish 
of  Parnworth,  which  will  practically  give  to 
Widnes  three  churches. 
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C-n  -imiation  of  Cliel'iea  Embanknient- 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  Spring-gardens,  a deputation  presented 
a memorial  on  the  subject  of  the  Embankment  of 
tho  Thames  between  Battersea  Bridge  and  Cre- 
moruo.  Mr.  Lawrence  urged  that,  instead  of  being 
a local  improvement,  it  would  be  a great  metro- 
politan one.  Cremorne  Gardens  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  it  would  be  converted  into  building 
land.  The  freeholder,  on  being  communicated 
w’ith,  offered,  on  the  plan  shown,  to  lay  out  two 
roads  50  ft.  wide,  coming  out  directly  opposite 
the  leading  thoroughfares  connected  with  the 
westem  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  so  opening 
up  the  Embankment  into  these  important  dis- 
tricts. The  building-ground  comprised  something 
like  38  acres.  The  proposed  access  to  the  Embank, 
ment  would  be  one  of  those  wide  roads  cutting 
diagonally  across  Cremorne  Gardens,  across  the 
Polham-road  into  Rcdcliffo-gardens,  and  further 
across  that  important  part  of  the  Old  Brompton- 
road  into  Earl’s  Court  and  High-street,  Kensing- 
ton.  Tho  other  road,  50  ft.  wide,  would  come 
out  at  Guuter-grove,  across  into  the  Piuborough- 
road,  aud  away  right  into  direct  communication 
with  the  Uxbridge-road.  Mr.  Richardson  asked 
if  the  Cremorne  laud  liad  been  purchased  for 
building  purposes.  Mr.  Lawrence  said  no  one 
at  present  had  purchased  it,  so  far  as  they  were 
aware.  Tho  matter  was  left  open  for  the 
answer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Mr.  Richard- 
son pointed  out  that  the  land  would  bo  mucli 
iucreased  in  value  by  the  Embankment.  Would 
the  freeholder  contribute  anything  towards  the 
improvement  ? 

The  Peabody  Pund. — The  thirteenth  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Donation 
Fund  has  been  issued.  The  trustees  announce 
that  they  have  received  a donation,  of  12,0651. 
towards  the  general  purposes  of  tlio  fund  from 
an  anonymous  source.  The  amount  of  th*  fund  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1876  was  61-3,3161. 19s.  lid. 
To  this  has  been  added  the  sum  of  2i,7831.  IGs.  6J., 
the  net  incomo  of  the  past  year,  and  the  dona- 
tion above  mentioned,  tlms  making  the  total 
amount  of  the  trusts  on  tlie  31st  of  December 
last  677,1651. 16s.  5d.  The  sum  of  72,6271.  3s.  8d. 
has  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  freehold  pro- 
perty and  the  erection  of  buildings.  Of  this 
sum  25,0001.  were  paid  for  the  purchase  of 
Rochester-buildings,  Old  Pye-street,  Westmin- 
ster,  belonging  to  Mrs.  William  Gibbs,  who  sold 
the  estate  greatly  below  its  original  cost,  as  she 
felt  that  this  undertaking  of  her  late  husband 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  would  be  bettor 
managed  by  the  Peabody  trustees  than  if  she 
retained  it  in  her  own  hands.  The  trustees 
have,  np  to  the  present  time,  provided  accom- 
modation for  2,341  families,  or  upwards  of  10,000 
persons.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  tho 
head  of  each  family  ia  residence  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  11.  4s.  6d.,  vaiying  from  11.  Os.  lOcl. 
at  Shadwell,  to  11.  Gs.  3d.  at  Southwark-street. 
The  average  rent  of  each  dwelling  is  4s.  2d,  per 
week,  ^Yhich  includes  the  free  use  of  sculleries, 
laundries,  and  bath-rooms. 

Street  Improvements  in  Chester. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  Chester  toivu  council  on 
tlie  13th  inst.,  the  report  of  a special  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  the  widen- 
ing of  Northgate-street  was  presented.  This 
question  first  engaged  the  attention  of  tho 
council  in  1874.  Since  then  tho  opening  of  the 
Cheshire  Lines  Railway  Station,  and  other  in- 
creasing traffic,  has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
subject  to  receive  greater  attention,  and  various 
plans  have  been  considered.  The  committee 
said  they  could  recommend  no  scheme  which 
did  not  provide  a liberal  widening  of  the  street 
from  the  Cross  to  the  Market-square,  and  had 
engaged  Messrs.  T.  A.  Lockwood  (architect)  and 
R.  Roberts  (surveyor),  who  had  made  a report 
upon  tho  subject.  The  committee  recommended 
one  plan  to  be  adopted.  That  plan  made  a 
uniform  width  of  70  ft.  from  the  market  to  the 
cross,  and  would  take  away  the  present  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  tower, 
while  the  body  of  the  church  would  be  rebuilt 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tower.  The  cost  of  tliat 
scheme  would  be  56,1211.,  exclusive  of  survey 
and  legal  charges  ; but  8,0001.  already  laid  out 
for  propping  in  tho  block  to  be  cleared  would 
have  to  be  deducted  from  that  amount.  The 
council  would  exercise  a control  over  the  build- 
ings to  be  erected,  aud  the  ai’chitecture  would 
remain  “ in  the  Chester  character.” 

Hew  Railway. — The  opening  of  the  first 
section  of  the  West  Lancashire  Railway  took 
place  on  Tuesday.  The  line  will,  when  com- 
pleted, connect  Preston  and  Southport. 
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Trade  Conference.  - --V  gt-nerai  couforonce 
of  employers  of  labour  aud  trade  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  held  at  Bristol  on 
Tuesday  night,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Dr,  Pcrcival,  tlie  Principal  of  Clifton  College. 
There  was  a large  attendance  in  the  Guildhall, 
which  was  lent  by  the  mayor  for  tho  purpose, 
and  among  those  present  were  Mr.  S.  Motley, 
M.P. ; Ml'.  Macdonald,  M.P. ; and  Mr.  Halliday, 
the  president  of  tho  South  Wales  Miners’  Union. 
Tho  proceedings  opened  with  an  address  by  the 
chairman,  who  expressed  a hope  that  the  con- 
ference would  succeed  in  ascertaining  the  means 
by  which  tho  present  depression  of  trade  might 
be  removed.  Mr.  Handel  Cossbam,’a  colliery 
owner,  of  West  Gloucestershire,  then  delivered 
an  elaborate  address  on  the  causes  of  the  depres- 
sion and  the  reduction  in  tho  value  of  labour. 
Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  said  that  capitalists  told 
them  that  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour 
were  mutual,  but  he  could  not  see  it.  He  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  piece-woi'k  as  far  more 
honourable  and  honest  for  both  parties,  and 
defended  the  principle  of  a minimum  wage- 
Mr.  Hunt  then  read  the  report  of  the  delegates 
who  had  gone  to  South  Wales  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  miuer.s.  It  showed  that  there 
was  a great  falling  off  in  trade,  and  a very 
critical  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Abrahams  (Swan- 
sea) moved,  “That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  con- 
ference the  establishment  of  a just  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  conciliation  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  employers  and  employed 
would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  both  classes  and  of 
the  nation  at  large.”  Tho  resolution  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Substitutes  for  Boxwood. — It  appears  that 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  increased  cost  of 
boxwood  and  its  rapid  decrease  in  quality,  one  of 
the  principal  importers  of  this  and  other  hard 
woods  into  this  country  has  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing two  American  woods  to  be  used  instead 
of  box  in  the  manufacture  of  shuttles,  a purpose 
for  which  immense  quantities  of  boxwood  have 
hitherto  been  used.  The  woods  so  substituted  are 
those  of  tho  cornel  and  persimmon.  The  first  is 
apparently  the  Cornus  jiorija,  a deciduous  tree, 
about  30  ft.  high,  growing  abundantly  in  woods 
in  variuna  parts  of  North  America.  The  wood, 
though  of  small  size,  is  hard,  heavy,  and  close- 
grained,  and  ia  used  chiefly  in  America  for  the 
handles  of  tools  and  for  slmttle-making,  and  wheu 
properly  seasoned,  is  much  superior  to  Persian 
boxwood.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  persimmon 
(Diospyros  viryiniana),  a tree  belonging  to  the 
ebony  family,  a native  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  gro%v3  to  a height  of  from  50ft.  to  60ft. 
and  a diameter  of  1 ft.  or  18  in.  Tho  heartwood 
is  of  a dark  brown  colour  and  very  hard.  Tho 
trunk  ia  covered  with  a very  thick,  hard,  and 
rugged  bark.  One  gi'eat  point  to  be  particularly 
remembered  in  the  preparation  of  these  woods 
for  shuttle-making,  is  the  very  gradual  drying 
by  artificial  means. — Gm-dener's  Magazine. 

“ Social  Notes  concerning'  Social  Re- 
forms, Social  Requirements,  Social  Pro- 
gress.”— This  is  the  title  of  a new  weekly 
publication  wliich  is  about  to  appear,  with  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hal],  F.S.A.,  as  directing  editor.  Tlio 
managing  editor  is  Mr.  W.  Fepperell.  The  par- 
ties concerned  say, — “With  a view  to  bring 
opinions,  resulting  from  earnest  thought  and 
large  experience,  as  it  were,  into  a focus,  the 
publication  entitled  ‘ Social  Notes  ’ will  bo 
issued.”  In  order  to  obtain  a lai'ge  circulation, 
tho  price  of  the  work  will  be  Id.  ; 5,000  copies 
will  bo  transmitted,  weekly  or  monthly  (gra- 
tuitously, through  the  post),  to  social  institu- 
tions, chai'ity  societies,  ho.spitals,  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  free  libraries,  mechanics’ 
iujtitutes,  workmen’s  reading  clubs,  official 
magistrates,  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Nonconforming  clergy,  aud  other  public  bodies 
aud  institutions  interested  in  the  subjects  con- 
sidered  and  discussed.  We  may  be  sure,  with 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall’s  name  to  it,  that  the  intention 
is  thoroughly  good. 

The  State  of  the  Building  Trade.  — 

A deputation  represeutiug  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  had  a con- 
ference a few  days  ago  with  the  members  of 
the  Master  Builders’  Association.  The  deputation 
asked  for  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  and 
a reduction  of  the  working  hours.  The  Masters’ 
Association  came  to  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  handed  to  the  deputation  ; — 

“ That  the  present  time  is  inopportune  for  a rise  in 
wages  or  for  ditninishiog  the  hours  of  labour  ; and  further, 
if  the  carpenters  found  the  time  for  oommencing  work 
inconvenient,  an  alteration  might  be  made  by  the  men 
commencing  work  at  6,30  instead  of  6 a.m,,  and  leaving  oil' 
ttt  5.30  instead  of  at  6 p.m." 
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St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate. — The  Lord  Mayor, 
attending  in  state,  has  unveiled  a new  stained- 
glass  window,  in  commemoration  of  the  many 
civic  and  other  worthies  buried  in  the  church. 
To  meet  the  cost  of  the  -window,  which  was 
executed  by  Mr.  A.  Gibbs,  the  Grocers’,  Skin- 
ners’, Haberdashers’,  Drapers’,  and  Mercers’ 
Companies,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and 
Miss  Cottrell  Dormer,  had  generously  contri- 
buted, but  there  was  still  a deficiency  of  about 
250’.  The  Lord  Mayor  unveiled  the  window, 
and  in  a brief  speech  expressed  the  pleasure  it 
gave  him,  especially  as  alderman  of  the  ward 
of  Bishopsgate,  to  take  part  in  further  beauti- 
fying a church  of  which  all  citizens  were  so 
justly  proud.  He  congratulated  his  chaplain. 
Dr.  Cox,  on  the  success  of  his  labours,  and  pro- 
mised his  aid  in  removing  the  debt  in  connexion 
with  the  work. 


TENDERS 


For  new  oocoa-milU,  &c.,  QoHaad-atreot,  BlftckTriars, 
for  Messrs.  James  Epps  & Co.  Mr.  Edirin  T.  Hall, 
architect.  Qaaotiiies  bj  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Deacon  : — 

Colls  A Sons  £31,777  0 0 

Jarrett  31,3''0  0 0 

Clarke  & Bracey 31,2k5  0 0 

McLachlan  A Sons 31,050  0 0 

Hollaed  & Hannen 30,660  0 0 

Perkins 28,8-3  0 0 

Howard  ft  Oo 29,605  0 0 

Josolyne  29,490  0 0 

Downs  ft  Co 29.380  0 0 

Browoe  ft  Bobinson 29,38-)  0 0 

Bangs  ft  Co.  (accepted)  28,883  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  church  and  parish-room,  St. 
Antholin's,  Stepney.  Mr.  E.  Christian,  architect.  Quan- 


tities by  Mr.  Goodman 

Colls  ft  Son £9.350  0 0 

Patman  ft  Fotberingbam  8,226  0 0 

Dove  Bros 8,930  0 0 

Tyerman 8,843  0 0 

Bnnor 8,620  0 0 

Brass  8,218  0 0 

Downs  ft  Co 8,180  0 0 

Shaw 7,640  0 0 


For  works  at  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury,  for  Lord 
Hanmer.  Mr.^F.  Beeston,  architect: — 

Downs  ft  Co.  (accepted). 


^ For  alterations  and  additions  to  stables,  Nos.  7,  8,  and 
9,  Carlton-mewB,  Carlton-road,  Kilburn,  for  Mr.  Edward 
Goddard.  Mr.  Wm.  Eversden,  surveyor!— 

Laogridge  £34)  0 0 

French  478  0 0 

Whiteman 425  0 0 

Dale  (accepted)  304  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Bose  and  Crown,  Spicer-street, 
Spitalfields,  for  Mr.  H.  Morley,  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
architect 

Marr  (aceepted)  £460  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Boyal  Oak,  Columbia-street, 
Bethnal-green,  for  Mr.  B.  Byams.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
architect 

Stamp  ft  Bowtie £463  0 0 

Marr  390  0 0 

Boyal  (accepted) 362  0 0 

For  sanitary,  ventilating,  and  decorative  works,  at  32, 
Belsize-park,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  John  F.  Huggins,  Mr. 
John  Pugh,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Larter  & Son £488  10  0 

Whiteley  467  18  9 

Norman 423  6 9 


Fop  the  erection  of  Jewia  Welsh  Chapel,  Bridgwater- 


'ardena.  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
Henry  Lovegrove : — 

architect. 

Quantities  by  Mr. 

Extra  for 
Portland  atone. 

Woodward  

6,330 

Nightingale 

4,932 

4.853 

Browne  ft  KoMoson' 

...  4.780 

• Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  Board  school,  Frsmwellgste,  Dor- 
hatn.  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Geo.  D.  Irwin  : — 

CaJdcleueh £2,460  0 0 

Dixon  2,171  0 0 

Wardroper  ft  Son 2,151  0 0 

Sanderson  2,149  0 0 

Elliot  2,147  0 0 

Gradon  ft  Sin  2,096  0 0 

Ainsley  ft  Mowbray 2,080  0 0 

Hobson  ft  Tremble 2,(70  0 0 

Taylor 2,063  0 0 

Gardener  1,988  0 0 

Pratt  1,942  0 0 

Horst  ft  White 1,869  0 0 


For  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  Chichester.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Bumble,  aiohicect;— 

Fuzey  (accepted). 


For  additions  to  dwelling-house  and  new  worehonse  on 
the  canal,  Salisbury,  for  Messrs.  Watson  ft  Godden,  Mr. 
Fred  Batb,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Pliwman  £945  10  0 

Williams  944  0 0 

Curtis,  Sons,  ft  Mist  891  0 0 

Tcung'&Sons  884  0 0 

G.  Harris,] 877  10  0 

Tryhorn 855  0 0 

Barber  785  0 0 

Cooper  757  0 0 

Sawkins  (accepted)  747  0 0 

A.  Harris  (withdrawn) 630  0 0 


For  alterations  of  shops  in  the  Grove,  Stratford.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  B.  L.  Curtis  ft  Sons:  — 

Martin £1,387  0 o 

North  Brothers  1,260  0 0 

Heed 1,250  0 0 

Hoskins 1,225  0 0 

Norton 1,U7  0 0 


For  chambers  at  the  corner  of  Savoy-street,  Strand,  for 
Mr.  G.  Bees.  Messrs.  A.  ft  C.  Harston,  architects. 
Second  competition.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Poland; — 

StepbeuBin £12,905  0 0 

Woodward  12,427  0 0 

Killhy  12,228  0 0 

SheiBeldft  Prebble  (accepted)  11,479  0 0 


For  sanitary  and  other  fittings,  cold-water  pipes  and 
fittings,  hot-water  boilers,  pipes,  and  fittings,  steam 
warming,  ftc.,  at  the  School  fur  Imbecile  Children, 
Darenth,  Kent.  Messrs.  A,  ft  0.  Harston,  architects  : — 


Jeakes&Co £8,824  0 0 

Smeaton  4 Son 8,034  0 0 

Smeaton  ft  Co 7,874  0 0 

May  Brothers  7,678  0 0 

Bosser  ft  Bussell 7,323  0 0 

Smith,  Son,  ft  Co 7,231  0 0 

Millar  ft  Son 6,125  0 0 

Pontlfex  ft  Wood  (accepted)  ...  6,0.0  0 0 


For  steam  boilers,  eomneering,  and  pumping  maobiaery, 
for  the  School  for  Imbecile  Children,  Darenth,  Bent, 
belonging  to  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
District.  Messrs,  A.  ft  C.  Harston,  architects: — 


Hall  ft  Co £4,976  0 0 

Horn  4,3*6  0 0 

Simpson  ft  Co 3,990  0 0 

Owens 3,408  0 0 

Fraser  Brothers  3,286  0 0 

Pratchitt  Brothers  3,239  0 0 

Hunter  & English  3,180  0 0 

Eastons  ft  Anderson  3,170  0 0 

May  Brothers  2,960  0 0 

Poniifex  ft  Wood  (accepted)  ...  2,388  0 0 

For 'additional  boiler  and  increased  power  of  pumping 

lachinery,  to  serve  second  asrium,  Direath,  Kent : 

Pontifex  ft  Wood  (accepted)  £325  0 0 


For  new  front  and  enlargement  of  premises  in  rear  of 
79,  Bromptoo-road.  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  aronitect : — 


Hockley £1,468  0 0 

Saunders 1,369  0 0 

Richardson 1,333  0 0 

HsU 1,276  0 0 

Mathews 1,192  0 0 

Wiltins  1,164  0 0 

Stimpson  ft  Co.  (accepted)  J,117  0 0 


For  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards.on-Sss  Baths  and 
Aquarium.  Messrs.  Cross,  Jeffery,  Skiller,  ft  Wells,  archi- 
tects:— 

2)res$ing‘boxe$,  fc.,  io  Gentlemen’»  Stcimming-bath. 

Wood £712  6 0 

Howell  ft  Son 698  0 0 

Geary 686  0 0 

■Vidler 690  0 0 


CSimney-sAq/?, 


For  Winter  Garden,  Torquay.  Messrs.  Watson  ft 
Harvey,  architects,  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Smith 
Otneral  Building  Worla. 


..£7,700 

0 

0 

Jrontcorlfe. 

Rosser  & Busaell 

..  6,981 

0 

0 

Stark  & Co 

..  6,600 

0 

0 

Young  ft  Co 

..  6,230 

0 

0 

Handyside  ft  Co 

..  4,832 

0 

0 

Shewell  ft  Co 

..  V22 

0 

0 

The  Horseley  Company 
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The  Prince  of  Tf'aZca-’s 
Letter  to  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

T is  ground  for  uo  ordi- 
nary gratification  to 
those  who  have  devoted 
years  of  patient  effort  to 
the  subject  of  sanitary 
reform,  to  find  a por- 
tion  of  the  question  so 
seriously  taken  up  by 
his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  at- 
tention was  called  incur 
columns  to  the  propriety 
of  re-considering  the  im- 
portant desideratum  of 
the  direct  application  of 
rainfall  to  domestic  con- 
sumption, a letter  from 
the  Prince,  in  his  capa- 
city of  President  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  to  the 
chairman  of  that  asso- 
ciation, was  published, 
calling  attention  to  the 
inquiry  “ how  far  the 
great  natural  resources 
of  the  kingdom  might,  by  some  large  and  com. 
prehonsive  scheme  of  a national  character, 
adapted  to  the  varying  specialities  and  wants  of 
districts,  be  turned  to  account,  for  the  benefit, 
not  merely  of  a few  large  centres  of  population, 
but  for  the  advantage  of  the  general  body  of 
the  nation  at  large.”  A grand  national  issue, 
the  vital  im2)ortance  of  -which  becomes  each 
year  more  pressing,  is  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
raised  in  a tone  commensurate  with  its  import- 
ance. The  immediate  occasion,  we  may  venture 
to  conjecture,  that  drew  the  attention  of  his 
Royal  Highness  to  a matter  so  deeply  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  that  class  of  his  future  sub- 
jects whose  interests  are,  as  a rule,  but  too  little 
cared  for  by  projectors  of  great  undertakings, 
has  been  the  Manchester  andTliirlmere  project. 
This  scheme,  while  it  has  come  to  the  front  of 
the  movement,  is,  it  should  be  remembered,  but 
one  of  a very  large  and  very  questiouable  class 
of  projects.  The  ideas  of  tapping  the  fountain- 
heads of  the  Welsh,  the  Cumborlaud,  and  the 
Westmoreland  rivers,  and  of  diverting  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  -waters  of  the  Severn, 
the  Wye,  the  Eden,  or  the  Dove,  for  distances 
varying  from  135  to  270  miles,  into  the  -u-ater- 
shed  of  the  Thames,  for  the  supply  of  London  i 
have  each  found  advocates  and  projectors.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  as  in  that  of  Manchester 
and  Thirlmere,  the  question  has  been  brought 
forward  as  if  the  solo  issue  to  be  determined 
weretliis:  “A  population  of  Each  a magnitude 
requires  water.  It  can  obtain  what  it  requires, 
at  a cost  which  it  is  ready  to  pay,  from  such  a 


source.  AU  that  remains  is  to  settle  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  source  iu  question ; and  no 
ono  else  has  any  business  to  interfere.” 

The  fatal  error  in  this  line  of  argument  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  entirely  ignores  the  main  point 
of  the  steady  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  co-nntiy.  Owing  to  causes  which  are  not 
in  every  case  of  permanent  operation,  increase  of 
density  of  population  has  occurred  at  certain 
centres  at  a rate  more  than  double  that  which 
takes  place  over  the  total  area  of  the  country. 
But  now-  centres  may,  and  iu  point  of  fact  do, 
continually  dovelope  themselves.  The  im- 
poiTance  of  existing  centres  thus  proportiou- 
ately,  or  even  actually,  diminishes.  Thus  the 
population  of  certain  iron  districts  is  now'  on 
the  decline ; owing  to  the  e.xceptional  advan- 
tages, as  to  economy  of  production,  which  are 
enjoyed  iu  the  Cleveland  district.  And  even 
apart  from  the  question  of  centres,  the  steady 
increase  in  the  fertility  of  human  life  displayed 
by  the  whole  country  is  a feature  of  national 
promise  which  it  is  pure  folly  to  ignore.  The 
country  does  not  grow  so  fast  as  the  towns.  But 
the  country  grows  rapidly.  Its  requirements  in 
that  “ article  of  prime  necessity,”  water,  are 
increasing  every  year.  Not  only,  in  the  words 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  it  now  the  case  “ that 
the  smaller  localities  mast  make  the  best  shift 
they  can,  and  ax’e  in  many  cases  all  but  with- 
out supply  at  all,”  but  projects  are  brought 
forward  which,  if  carried  out,  will  make  it  im- 
possible hereafter  to  remedy  that  evil.  It  is 
essential,  before  legislative  sanction  be  given  to 
auy  of  these  gigantic  schemes,  that  the  question 
how  far  it  is  matter  of  sound  policy  to  attempt 
to  override  the  natural  indications  of  physical 
geography  should  be  fully  debated  and  set  at 
rest. 

If  we  borrow  a few  figures  from  the  author 
of  au  exhaustive  article  ou  the  water  supply  of 
London,  in  the  ^ British  Quarterly  Review  for 
October,  187-i,  we  find  that  one  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  rainfall  of  England  is  enough  to  supply 
the  entire  population  of  the  country  with  fifty 
tons  of  water  per  head  per  annum.  If  the  area 
and  pojHilation  of  the  British  Islands  bo  taken, 
instead  of  that  of  England  alone,  the  proportion 
required  would  be  considerably  less.  The  whole 
area  of  England  is  now  actually  divided,  by 
Nature  herself,  into  certain  water-shed  districts. 
These  may  be  advantageously  massed  in  ton 
uaturally-bouuded  engineering  provinces  or  dis- 
tricts, of  which  four  throw  the  waters  to  the 
east,  two  to  the  south,  and  four  to  the  west.  Of 
these,  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  are 
drained  by  the  principal  rivers  of  the  island. 
The  shorter  southern  slopes  arc  drained  by 
shorter  and  more  numerous  streams,  which  have 
not  sufficient  height  of  course  to  unite  iu  main 
channels.  Each  district,  however,  has  its  own 
physical  peculiarities,  which  must  be  studied  by 
any  one  who  would  intelligently  deal  with  the 
question  of  its  proper  rainfall  and  outfall.  The 
proportion  between  the  total  amount  of  annual 


rainfall  in  either  of  these  main  districts,  and 
the  population  resident  within  its  limits,  has 
never  been  calculated.  But  if  we  take  the  case 
of  the  province  in  which  the  rainfall  is  the 
least,  and  the  population  the  largest,  namely, 
the  Thames  Valley,  we  shall  see  that  there  can 
bo  no  sound  reason  assigned  for  seeking  a water 
supply  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  water- 
shed. The  Thames  basin  covers  3,300,000  acres. 
The  least  amount  of  aimual  rainfall  kno-wm  to 
have  occurred  over  this  area  -was  in  the  year 
1832,  when  IG'l  in.  were  registex’ed.  The  supply 
in  that  year,  then,  was  5,313  millions  of  tons  of 
water.  Take  the  population  at  the  outside 
figure  of  five  million  souls,  250  millions  out 
of  5,313  million  tons  of  water  would  be  the 
utmost  they  could  require  within  the  year,  or 
less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  supply.  Is  it 
deserving  of  serious  discussion  whether  it  can 
be  really  worth  while  to  go  for  180,  or  even  for 
270,  miles  to  rob  another  water-shed  of  a 
treasure  which  is  so  freely  allowed  to  run  to 
waste  at  our  very  doors  ? The  question  is  one 
that  answers  itself. 

Tho  endeavours  of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  give 
effect  to  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
may  take  one  of  two  main  com’ses.  It  may 
either  bo  attempted  to  elicit  aud  discuss  the 
main  features  of  “some  large  and  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  a national  character  ” ; or  it  may 
be  thought  wiser  to  take  counsel  as  to  the  steps 
necessary  to  take  iu  order  to  form  a solid  aud 
substantial  judgment  as  to  the  best,  or,  indeed, 
the  only  proper,  scheme.  The  first  method  is 
that  which  most  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the 
English  mind.  It  is  one  that,  no  doubt,  would 
meet  with  prompt  response  from  a very  large 
number  of  persons.  Wheu  tho  Metropolitan 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  in  1819,  advertised 
for  plans  for  the  purification  of  the  river  Thames, 
no  fewer  than  IIG  separate  projects  wei’e  sent 
iu  and  submitted  for  discussion.  If  the  area  be 
enlarged  from  that  of  the  Thames  valley  to  that 
of  all  England,  and  if,  instead  of  the  single 
detail  of  the  protection  of  one  river,  the  entire 
subject  of  the  supply  of  pure  water  be  thrown 
open  for  discussion,  the  amount  of  labour  that 
will  be  thrown  on  the  investigating  body  will  be 
such  as  utterly  to  break  it  down.  In  the 
absence  of  either  professional  machinery  for 
the  determination  of  normal  facts,  or  judicial 
authority  for  the  sifting,  as  well  as  for  tho  col- 
lection of  evidence,  an  inquiry  of  a satisfactory 
nature  would  be  utterly  impossible,  witliin  any 
assignable  limits  of  time.  We  have  more  than 
once  called  attention  to  the  great  loss  of  time 
and  of  valuable  energy  that  is  due  to  our  habit 
of  discussing  matters  iu  coteries,  without 
coming  to  any  definite  conclusion.  It  is  not  so 
very  long  since  we  saw  this  course  adopted 
with  reference  to  a subject  which  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  the  question  of  water-supply, 
namely,  that  of  the  disposal  of  sewage. 
We  had  to  refer  to  discussions  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  at  the 
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Toonis  of  tliG  Socioty  of  jijtSj  in  tliQ  TliSflitrc 
of  tlie  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  in 
two  or  three  other  places  almost  simultaneously. 
At  eacli  of  these  meetings  the  same  features 
were  reproduced.  Earnest  men,  more  or  less 
capable  of  clearly  stating  their  views  to  a 
mixed  audience,  seized  the  opportunity  to  bring 
forward  theii'  several  hobbies — using  the  word 
in  a respectful  sense.  At  as  much  length  as 
the  rules  of  each  gathering  allowed,  each  pro- 
jector insisted  on  his  own  experience,  for — at 


observation.  England,  alone  among  the  great 
European  States,  has  no  such  thing  as  a depart- 
ment, or  as  a Jlinister,  of  Public  Works.  Not 
that  no  money  is  spent  by  the  public  in  order  to 
obtain  some  administrative  guidance  on  these 
points.  Wo  have  numerous  officials  of  high 
rank  and  largo  pay,  but  their  national  utility, — 
in  such  a matter,  for  instance,  as  that  under 
discussion, — is  reduced  tolittleornothingby  want 
of  system.  We  have  a Board  of  Trade  that  pro- 
fesses to  rule  our  railways,  although  it  is  unable 


least  in  the  case  of  the  Society  of  Arts — pure  at  this  moment,  after  fifty  years  of  experience, 
project  was  wisely  excluded  from  discussion,  j to  tell  what  it  costs  to  convey  a hundred  tons  of 
Such  experience,  however,  was  made  to  assume  [ loaded  train  for  a mile  on  any  railway  in  the 
the  form  of  er  parte  evidence,  as  invariably  ! United  Kingdom.  We  have  a Board  of  Works, 

wiU  bo  the  case  in  - - ’ ‘ - ..  ....  1 ...la.i. 

There  was  a good- 


in  any  but  a judicial  inquiry,  j as  to  the  functions  and  operation  of  which  it  is 

_ ^ xl-natured  objection  to  inter-  ' necessary  to  have  some  special  knowledge,  in 

rnption  of  tho  speakers,  even  by  pertinent  cross  ' order  to  be  ablo  to  forar  any  definite  idea.  We 
questions.  Each  theory  thus  put  forward  in  the  | have  a Local  Government  Board,  the  chief 
guise  of  practice,  was  followed,  and  contradicted,  function  of  which  aj)poars  hitherto  to  have  been 
by  another  similarly  urged.  Much  that  was  the  encouragement  of  that  very  mode  of  taking 
de.sirabic  to  know  was,  no  doubt,  thus  brought  ’ steps,  each  great  town  for  itself,  irrespective  of 
forward.  But  it  was  left  pretty  much  in  the  the  common  benefit,  of  which  tho  Prince  of 
character  of  undigested  information.  No  certain,  , Wales  so  justly  questions  tho  propriety.  We 
definite,  normal  principles  were  extracted  and  ^ have  a largo  veatiy-olected  Board  of  Local 
sanctioned  by  common  consent  at  cither  meeting.  ' Metropolitan  Government,  which  has  spent  from 
The  main  question  got  no  forwarder.  Facts,  no  ^ four  to  five  millions  on  a system  of  drainage 
doubt,  were  published,  aud  rendered  to  some  based  on  tho  assumption  that  tho  sewage  which 
extent  permanently  accessible,  and  that  is  some-  ' it  takes  more  than  six  hours  to  pump  up  is  all 
thing.  But  after  all  these  conferences,  and  j turned  out  on  tho  top  of  the  tide.  If  we  want 
collections  of  evidence,  we  are  unaware  that  I any  improvement  in  a harbour,  wo  have  to  go 
a single  rule  of  general  practice  has  been  laid  nT^^^^r.yl^■iney  r.t  *110  AfDmrn.lf.v : 


down,  as  the  result  of  years  of  discussion,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  sanitary  engineer,  or  for 
that  of  either  tho  urban  or  sanitary  authorities 
throughout  tho  country.  And  with  tho  present 
winter  season  the  whole  matter  is  begun  again 
at  the  very  beginning,  iu  the  controversy  between 
Captain  Calver  and  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  with 
as  much  freshness,  vigour,  and  absence  of  deter- 
mined principle  of  action  as  if  neither  British 
Association,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Society  of  Arts,  nor  any  other  body  liad  ever 
given,  an  hour’s  time  to  the  subject. 

If,  then,  wisdom  comes  by  experience,  we 
venture  to  siiggest  that  it  is  requisite  to  do 
Bomothiug  of  a very  different  nature  frt)m 
asking  projectors  for  plans,  and  di.scussing  them, 
when  sent  in,  either  publicly  or  privately.  The 
only  response  wliich  tho  Society  of  Arts  can 
give  that  will  rise  to  tho  importance  of  the 
question,  must  bo  laid  down  on  quite  different 
lines  from  those  which  were  adopted  for  its 
sewage  conference.  Wo  have  none  of  ns  for- 
gotten that  it  was  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  that  the  project  of  tlie  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  originally  issued.  But  that 
was  not  carried  out  by  inviting  indiscriminate 
proposals,  and  discussingthem  with  interminable 
and  ineffective  patience.  The  organisation  of 
a special  authority,  competent  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  was  the  step  winch  converted  the 
wishes  of  a number  of  estimable  gentlemen 
into  a great  and  beneficent  fact.  It  is  in  the 
same  direction  that  we  can  alone  now  look  for 
any  really  efficient  aid  from  the  councils  of  the 
Society.  What  they  have  to  offer  to  their  royal 
president  is  not  advice  a.s  to  detailed  plans,  but 
suggestions  as  to  a method  iu  which  a great 
national  subject  may  bo  dealt  with,  once  aud 
for  all,  in  a manner  worthy  of  a great  nation. 
It  is  for  the  Society  of  Arts  to  suggest  that  if 
we  constantly  fritter  away  the  observations  we 
make,  and  tho  experience  wo  collect,  tlie  water- 
supply  “ question”  and  the  sewage  “ question” 
will  be  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  state  iu  1901 
as  that  in  which  they  now  are.  Confining  our 
remarks  to  the  first,  the  subject  of  His  Koyal 
Highness’s  letter,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 


to  tho  naval  authorities  of  the  Admiralty 
and  if  we  want  to  work  a colliery  or  mine, 
we  find  ourselves  under  the  orders  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  If  we  want  to  make  an 
additional  half-mile  of  railway,  wo  have  toapply 
to  Parliament  for  authorisation.  It  is  not  the 
case  that  we  are  let  alone,  without  admiuistra- 
tivo  superintendence,  to  carry  on  our  public 
works  as  we  like.  Wc  are  hedged  in  by  restric- 
tions on  every  side  ; but  the  restricting  powers 
are  not  on  speaking  terms  with  one  another.  At 
times,  as  in  the  recent  case  with  regard  to  third- 
class  traffic  on  one  of  the  London  railways, 
they  may  bo  said  to  be  virtually  at  law  with 
one  another.  So  permanent  is  the  hitch  arising 
from  this  state  of  things,  that  notwithstanding 
the  serious  damage  inflicted  on  a largo  portion 
of  the  metropolis  by  the  floods  of  the  Thames 
last  year,  no  one  lias  yet  been  able  to  ascertain 
which  is  the  responsible  authority  iu  the  matter; 
and  Southwark  and  Lambeth  are  thns  left  to 
pray  to  Hercules,  or  any  other  invisible  pro- 
tector, for  low  tides  and  west  winds  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  What  has  been  doue  to 
protect  that  large  mass  of  suffering  Londoners 
is  briefly  told.  It  is  nothing. 

Let  us  look  at  tho  youngest  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean family  of  nations.  The  union  which  was 
effected  by  Egbert  iu  England  lias  been  accom- 
plished by  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Italy.  As  to  the 
inducement  for,  and  the  power  of,  regarding  our 
great  river  courses  as  essentially  national  ques- 
tions, we  have  thus,  by  more  than  1,000  years, the 
start  of  the  Italians.  At  the  present  moment 
wc  have  no  public  survey  of  the  Thames  valley. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  water  comes  down 
it  in  a flood.  Wo  have  to  take  from  private 
sources  our  information  as  to  its  rainfall  and 
summer  flow'.  Wc  are  ignorant  of  those  ele. 
meats  with  regard  to  its  principal  affluents.  We 
are  helpless  in  l-he  presence  of  an  overflow 


the  area  and  the  population  of  each  ; tho  height 
above  the  sea,  aud  the  topographical  position  of 
the  chief  towns  5 the  number,  elevation,  and  area 
of  the  hills  and  table-lauds  ; the  area  of  woods, 
lakes,  and  marshes  j the  number,  length,  sec- 
tions, and  volumes  of  the  water-courses ; and 
observations  of  the  rainfall,  teniperataro,  and 
baromcti'ic  pressure.  It  results  from  this  table 
that  there  is  an  average  length  of  1,080  yards  of 
water-course,  and  a moan  area  of  16  5 acres  of 
stagnant  w’ater,  pools,  or  marshes,  for  every 
square  mile  of  territory.  What  machine^ 
would  have  to  be  put  in  motion  iu  order  to  obtain 
a similar  hydrographic  compendium  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ? 

A second  table  contains  tho  liydrometrio 
synopsis  of  one  hundred  rivors  and  torrents  of 
Italy.  It  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the  capacity 
and  distribution  of  tho  principal  water-courses. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  wo  have  no  such  in- 
formation with  regard  to  those  of  England.  Tho 
thii'd  table  gives  an  account  of  tho  water-courses 
regulated  at  the  charge  of  the  State ; tho  fourth, 
of  the  water-coui’ses  administered  by  companies  j 
and  the  fifth,  which  is  only  as  yet  complete  for 
twenty-four  provinces,  gives  the  statistics  of  the 
utilisation  of  tho  public  works.  Tho  State  now 
takes  care  of  404  miles  of  river-bank  of  the  first 
class  ; 3,171  miles  of  river-bauk  of  the  second 
class ; 1,853  miles  of  navigable  rivers  and 

canals;  600  miles  of  rivers  or  canals  for  irriga- 
tion ; and  1,051  miles  of  the  same  for  drainage. 
Of  companies  connected  with  water-courses 
there  exist  825 ; dealing  with  7J96  miles  of 
channel.  These  works  protect  512,000  acres, 
drain  1,995,000  acres,  aud  serve  for  various 
purposes  a furtlier  area  of  1,720  acres.  Iu  tho 
twelve  pi’ovinces  of  which  the  returns  are  com- 
plete the  ritilised  water-power  is  equal  to  a 
dynamical  force  of  43,000  horse  power,  requir- 
ing tho  tendcnco  of  11,282  workmen.  Tho  last 
of  the  six  tables  is  a compendium  of  tho  results 
of  the  water  administration,  showing  that  up- 
wards of  10,000,000  acres  of  laud  have  been 
protected  by  public  or  private  works,  and  that 
another  million  of  acres  arc  improved  or  in  course 
of  reclamation. 

With  regard  to  the  most  important  of  tho 
rivers  of  Italy,  the  Po,  the  special  information 
which  the  Public  Works  Department  has  col- 
lected and  published  with  reference  toitsoonrse 
contrasts  very  painfully  with  our  own  state  of 
contented  ignorance  as  to  the  actual  phenomena 
and  state  of  the  Thames,  tho  Severn,  the  Shan- 
non,  or  any  other  important  river  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Between  1872  and  1874  tho  entire 
course  of  the  Po  was  levelled  on  each  bank. 
The  crests  of  tho  banks,  tho  flood  high-water 
lines,  tho  levels  of  the  meadows,  tho  lowest 
water-levels  in  summer,  aud  the  maximum  and 
mean  depths  of  the  river,  were  all  ascertained, 
recorded,  plotted,  and  referred  to  permanent 
bench-marks,  and  to  a base-line  10  metres  bolow 
mean  sea-lovcl.  The  length  of  tho  section  on 
the  right  bank  is  350  miles  600  yards  ; that  on 
the  left  bank  as  319  miles  441  yards. _ The  sec- 
tions are  drawui  on  the  scale  of  1 in  15,000  hori- 
zontal, aud  1 in  200  vertical.  The  distances  aro 
progressively  numbered  in  kilometres,  and  tho 
publication  of  the  drawings  gives  every  detail 
I'cquisite  for  a full  knowledge  of  the  river. 
Numorous  cross  sections,  plans  and  sections  of 


the  metropolis  itself.  All  these  things  wo  speak  j affluents,  and  above  200  diagrams  of  daily 
of  as  problems  as  insoluble  as  “the  water  observations  made  on  different  hydrometers 
supply  question.”  | erected  on  the  embanked  portions  of  the  river, 

Let  us  look  at  Italy.  Tlie  Director-General  accompany  tho  survey.  Furnished  with  this 

of  Hydraulic  Works  in  Italy  read  at  the  Geo-  j information,  the  Italian  Government  have  corn- 

graphical  International  Congress,  held  at  Paris  j menced  a scries  of  works  for  the  improvement  of 

^ fn  1875,  a report  on  the  water  systems  of  Italy,  Uho  Po,  the  cost,  the  time  for  the  completion,  ana 

mere  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  , the  materials  for  which  bad  been  collected  by  I the  effect,  of  which  can  be  distinctly  foreseen. 

•-  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  systematic  i A separate  Commissionhasinvcprigated  thesnb- 

inquiry  which  repeatedly,  especially  in  tho  year  joct  of  tho  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  which  pre- 
1872,  wo  pointed  out  as  the  first  stop  to  bo  taken  ■ sent  a still  closer  parallel  to  tho.se  of  the  Thames, 
towards  any  serious  attempt  at  solving  the  grave  ' inasmuch  as]  these  calamities  affect  the  capitals 

• ’ ’ ■'  ’ J of  the  respective  countries.  The  report  of  this 

Commission  is  exhaustive  as  to  the  history  of 
these  inundations,  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
the  different  schemes  proposed  to  obviate  them, 
and  as  to  the  project  now  in  course  of  execu- 
tion  for  tho  defence  of  the  city  of  Rome  from 
the  river. 

When  we  contrast  the  clear,  exhaustive, 
orderly  collection  of  the  necessary  physical 
facts  of  the  hydrography  of  Italy,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  such  information  as  is  of  public 
service,  by  the  care  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  with  the  utter  ignorance  of  these  matters 
existing  in  this  country,  and  the  entire  disregard 
of  the  suggestion  that,  before  dealing  with  the 
physical  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a com- 
prehensive view  of  their  nature  and  mutual 


water  supply  is,  at  this  moment,  an  entirely 
open  one,  is  little  less  than  an  admission  how 
very  little  we  have  advanced  beyond  a state  of 
barbarism  in  the  matter.  Tho  requirements  of 
the  case  are  so  simple,  the  facts  bearing  upon 
it  are  so  few,  so  definite,  and  so  capable  of 
being  exactly  ascertained,  that  it  is  positively 
humiliating  to  be  told  that  as  yet  we  have  not 
got  beyond  the  stage  of  opinion.  Difference  of 
opinion,  in  such  a matter  as  this,  is  only  a 
euphuism  for  ignorance  of  fact. 

If  we  are  asked  why,  in  the  present  state  of 
physical  science,  and  of  engineering  efficiency, 
it  is  the  case  that  our  “ smaller  towns  and 
villages  are  dependent  on  accidental  sources  of 
water  supply  ” ; that  “ our  great  cities  and 
populous  towns  are,  each  for  itself,  taking  steps 
to  procure  au  improved  aud  enlarged  supply" 


sanitary  problem  of  water  supply  and  disposal 
of  drainage,  has  been  efficiently  undertaken  by 
the  Italian  Government.  Although  their  infor- 
mation is  not  yet  complete,  it  is  rapidly  in  course 
of  completion.  Six  large  tables  have  already 
been  published.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  we  had,  as  we  have  before  suggested,  corre- 
sponding tables  accessible  as  to  the  water  system 
of  England,  “the  water-supply  question”  in 
any  parbicnlar  instance  would  be  capable  of 
satisfactory  solution  by  any  engineer  of  eminence 
in  the  course  of  a few  hoars. 

The  first  of  these  tables  is  entitled  “ Hydro- 
graphic  Compendium  of  the  Italian  Proviaces ; 
and  that  we  are  entirely  destitute  of  any  “ large  with  Orographic,  Goograpliic,  and  Climatological 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  a national  cha-  References.”  Itcontaiusdataastothehydro- 
racter”;  we  must  take  leave  to  reply  by  a single  graphy  of  sixty -nine  proviaces.  It  indicates 
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relations,  the  result  is  at  onoo  instructive  and 
humiliating.  It  is  not  tho  case  that  we  spend 
no  money  in  collecting  infonnation.  We  spend 
enormously  largo  sums,  which  arc  almost  entirely 
wasted,  because  tho  information  is  collected  for 
specific  objects  alone,  and  never  co-ordinated  or 
in  any  way  preserved  for  public  use.  In  our 
Ordnance  Survey,  especially  whore  the  hypso- 
meti’ic  and  the  geological  observations  are  pub- 
lished, we  have  a basis  more  useful  than  any 
which  tho  Italian  Government  had  at  the  com- 
mencoment  of  its  care  of  the  water-courses  of 
Italy.  Beyond  this,  for  knowledge  of  rainfall, 
volumes  of  rivers,  sections,  schemes  of  naviga- 
tion, of  irrigation,  of  protection,  we  have  to 
depend  almost  entii'ely  on  private  enterprise. 
The  consequence  is  an  almost  total  ignorance 
of  some  of  the  chief  data  of  national  prosperity; 
aud  tho  cropping  up,  constantly  and  repeatedly, 
of  what  are  euphuistically  called  “questions,'’ 
such  as  the  London  main-drainage  “ question,” 
the  Manchester  aud  Thii-lmero  “ question,”  tho 
auxiliary  London  water-supply  “question,”  the 
future  water-supply  of  London  “question”  (as 
to  which  Mr.  Hassard  takes  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  tho  publication  of  the  Prince 
of  Vi  ales’s  letter  to  advocate  tho  transporting 
of  the  “great  and  undisputed  rainfall  ” of  tho 
lake  district  to  London),  aud  the  “ question  ” of 
the  mode  in  which  almost  every  urban  and  rural 
sanitary  authority  is  making  ducks  and  drakes 
of  tho  ratepayers’  money,  in  tho  absence  of  any 
intelligent,  woll-iuformed,  systematic  plan  or 
Ministerial  advice  or  control.  “Questions,” 
indeed,  these  things  are ; but  they  arc  so  only 
in  virtue  of  our  disgraceful  ignorance.  Had  we 
information  such  as  that  which  tho  economical 
Government  of  Italy  has  understood  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  collect,  few  or  none 
of  these  “ questions  ” would  now  be  open.  Each 
of  them  could  be  settled,  within  a few  days,  by 
any  competent  engineer  who  was  in  possession 
of  all  the  data.  No  one’s  opinion  is  worth  a 
farthing  regarding  any  one  of  them,  iu  the  ab- 
sence of  tbeso  data.  If  the  iuitiation  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  brings  this 
main  fact  into  full  relief,  some  hope  may  bo 
entertained  that  we  arc  about  to  enter  on  the 
only  course  that  will,  by  substituting  accurate 
knowledge  for  mere  guesses,  abolish  our  great 
plague  of  “questions.” 


PROFESSOR  E.  M.  BARRY’S  LECTURES 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.* 

TKAXSITIONAL  OE  ELIZABETIIAN  ARCIIITECTUSE. 

My  last  lecture  dealt  partially  witli  the  arclii- 
tectui-e  used  iu  this  country,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  during  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  aud  known  com- 
monly by  the  titles  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean. 
It  may  be  appropriately  called  Trausitionnl,  for 
it  was,  as  wo  then  saw,  varied  in  its  character, 
and  unsettled  in  its  principles. 

Clinging  to  Medievalism,  in  its  affection  for 
niullions,  gables,  aud  general  picturesqueness, 
it  nevertheless  aimed  at  the  regularity,  measured 
spimetry,  and  details  of  Italian  work.  Columns, 
pilasters,  balustrades,  and  cornices  are  ovidenc3S 
of  this  intention,  and  if  the  stylo  had  lasted  long 
enough  to  have  enabled  the  workmen  to  acquire 
more  thoroughly  the  grammar  of  their  art,  it 
might  have  led  to  a national  style,  combining 
freedom  with  order, — pictaresqueuess  with 
purity  of  detail. 

TJiis,  however,  was  not  to  be, — a taste  soon 
arose,  which  looked  down  on  both  Elizabethan 
aud  Gothic  art  alike,  as  barbarous.  Disdaining 
compromises,  and  proud  of  its  recently  acquired 
knowledge,  every  form,  till  then  familiar,  was 
prescribed  by  the  new  taste,  and  our  architecture 
was  henceforth  to  wear  an  Italian  dross.  The 
works  of  the  Elizabethan  builders  wore,  there- 
fore, as  has  been  said,  Transitional;  marking,  as 
it  were,  a truce  before  tho  battle,— a pause 
which  heralded  a revolution.  The  revival  of 
purely  Classical  architectoi-e  will  claim  notice 
from  us  hereafter;  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
tendencies  of  modern  taste  around  us  at  the 
present  time,  we  shall,  I think,  find  that  it  has 
lately  been  drifting  in  a direction  not  very  far 
removed  from  that  taken  by  the  arcliitects  of 
the  Transition. 

Let  us,  in  illustration,  pass  iu  review  tho  work 
of  some  of  the  Elizabethan  artists.  We  will 
take  m early  aud  a late  example, — Lungleat 
Hall,  in  Wiltshire,  aud  Crowe  Hall,  in  CheshLre, — 
both  of  them  important  and  interestinjr  struc- 
fciu’es.  Longloat  was  built,  it  is  believed, 
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between  1567  aud  1579.  It  is  dignified  in  its 
architecture,  and  displays  many  of  tho  cha- 
racteristic signs  of  the  times,  to  which  I have 
before  alluded.  Thus,  although  it  retains  some 
Gothic  details,  no  one  could  mistake  it  for  a 
Mediaeval  building.  On  tho  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  large  single  windows,  with  their 
cornices  aud  pediments,  would  prevent  an 
Italian  of  the  Renaissance  from  declaring  it  his 
own. 

Longleat  was,  nevertheless,  as  is  supposed, 
the  work  of  an  Italian,  whose  history,  under  the 
name  of  John  of  Padua,  is  somewhat  ob.scure. 
His  name  is  to  be  found  in  warrants  of  King 
Heni-y  Till,  and  Edward  YI.  The  troubled 
existence  of  the  latter  did  not  admit  of  much 
culture  of  art,  oven  if  there  had  been  any 
royal  tendency  in  that  dii’ection.  Tho  great 
religious  storm  about  to  burst  in  persecution 
and  bloodshed  was  already  casting  its  baneful 
shadow  on  the  land,  and  ecclesiastical  disputes 
about  religious  doctrines,  church  oi'namonts,  and 
vestments,  pushed  other  questions  aside. 

The  gaiety  aud  magnificence  of  tho  Tudors 
seemed  to  have  passed  away,  or,  at  least,  to  be 
ill  abeyance;  and  we  pass,  in  our  artistic  review, 
from  the  days  of  Hem’y  to  those  of  Elizabeth, 
almost  ignoring  the  brief  and  troubled  existence 
of  King  Edward  ; turning  away,  perhaps  not 
unwillingly,  from  tho  lurid  glare  which  the  flames 
of  martyrdom  cast,  only  too  conspicuously,  on 
tho  succeeding  reign  of  his  unattractive  and 
morose  sister. 

The  change  was  considerable  from  the  days  of 
tho  “ Merrie  Monarch.”  King  Henry  had  a 
Tudor-liko  sense  of  his  own  importance.  Ho 
would  bo  a great  king,  of  a great  nation.  His 
court  must  bo  magnificent.  It’  ho  would  brook 
no  inferiority  to  the  Pope,  he  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  allow  of  no  derogation  from  his  own 
authority,  in  things  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as 
civil.  lie  hold  iutercoursc  with  foreign  artists, 
and  sometimes,  as  when  he  went  abroad  to  meet 
Francis  I.,  at  tho  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
he  sought  to  revive  tho  Okl-Worhl  glories  of 
chivalry  with  its  traditions  of  Medimval  art. 

Although  an  Englishman  of  Englishmen, 
King  Henry  saw  that  other  nations  had  ad- 
vanced further  than  liia  omi  in  the  direction  of 
artistic  taste  and  refinement.  Ho  was  therefore 
anxious  to  encourage  progress  in  these  matters, 
aud  with  this  view  gave  hospitality  readily  to 
foreigners,  such  as  John  of  Padua. 

We  accordingly  find  this  personage  regularly 
installed  at  Court,  in  virtue  of  a Royal  Patent. 
It  bears  the  date  of  1511,  and  confers  tho  new 
title  of  “Dovizor”  of  his  Majesty’s  buildings. 
Wo  have  here  evidence  of  something  like  the 
position  of  a modern,  or  c msulting  architect, 
exerci-sing  a control  of  design  and  superintend- 
ence, but  not  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  a 
single  work.  Wo  know  less  than  could  be 
wished  of  the  doings  of  Johu  of  Padua,  in  virtue 
of  his  public  appointment,  but  in  addition  to 
Longleat,  he  is  said  to  have  built  old  Somerset 
House,  which  has  uow  entirely  disappeared,  to 
make  way  fur  tho  present  building,  designed  by 
Sir  W.  Chambers,  and  completed  not  many  years 
ago  by  the  late  Sir  James  Pennethorne. 

There  is  a considerable  amount  of  resemblance 
iu  parts  of  tho  two  designs,  of  Longleat  and  old 
Somerset  House,  wliich  may  betoken  a common 
origin.  Juhn  of  Padua  was  certainly  taken  into 
favour  by  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset,  aud  the 
latter  was  engaged  iu  building  his  palace, 
during  the  period  of  his  authority  in  tho  State. 
Several  payments  to  tho  architect  arc  recorded 
by  King  Henry  aud  King  Edward,  but  his  I'ela- 
tions  to  Somerset  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained, 
although  wo  know  that  tho  moderate  payment  of 
2s.  a day  was  a.ssigaed  to  him  in  his  character  of 
“ Devizor,”  probably  a retaining  fee,  to  secure 
priority  of  service.  Tho  appointment  was  a 
new  one,  aud  was  likely  to  arouse  jealousy  in 
times  not  too  tolerant  of  foreigners. 

We  may  probably  assume  that  Longleat  was 
the  work  of  John  of  Padua,  and  we  shall  find 
much  in  its  dc.sign  aud  arrangement  which  will 
serve  to  prove  the  extent  of  Italian  influence  on 
tho  principles  adopted.  The  house  is  quadrangular 
on  plan,  with  buildings  ai-ranged  round  inner 
courts  of  moderate  dimensions.  This  was  not 
a very  usual  form  in  England.  Wo  have,  indeed, 
varioas  examples  of  buildings  erected  around 
. quadrangles  of  large  size,  as  we  saw  at  Haddon, 
or  as  may  be  found  iu  most  of  the  colleges  of 
! Oxford  aud  Cambridge.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, the  quadrangle  was  the  principal,  and  the 
building  the  secondary  feature.  Wo  are  in  a 
court,  with  buildings,  often  isolated,  around  us  ; 
not  in  a building  with  a coui’t  in  the  midst  of  it. 


The  latter  is  a fair  description  of  Longleat,  and 
would  apply  also  to  most  Italian  palaces. 

The  open  central  space  was  essentially  a 
southern  featuxe,  based  on  Roman  customs ; 
which  latter  were,  as  we  saw  in  our  examination 
of  Pompeii,  a continuation  of  Greek  traditions. 
By  a system  of  natural  development,  the 
atrium  of  ancient  Romo  became,  as  a matter 
of  course,  the  cortile  of  the  Italian  palace.  But 
if  the  small  inner  court  be  a pleasing  feature 
in  the  South,  productive  of  shade,  coolness,  and 
shelter  from  the  sun,  its  advantages  are  more 
than  questionable  in  northern  climes,  and  it  was 
not  generally  adopted  by  tho  Transitional  archi- 
tects  of  our  own  country. 

A square  or  oblong  plan  was  the  usual  typo 
in  England ; and  if  more  room  were  required, 
wings  were  thrown  out  at  each  end,  with  the 
space  between  them  unenclosed.  There  was 
reason  as  well  as  good  sense  in  this  method  of 
design,  for  unless  the  building  was  of  the 
dimensions  of  a palace,  any  enclosed  court  could 
only  be  small.  The  sun  would  rarely  enter  it, 
and  it  would  become  a source  of  damp,  cold- 
ness, and  discomfort  to  the  rooms  around  it.  In 
many  of  tho  cases  in  which  such  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  the  early  builders, 
the  experience  of  subsequent  inhabitants  has  led 
them  to  cover  over  the  court,  aud  so  convert  it 
into  an  integral  part  of  the  house. 

At  Longleat,  we  have  the  open  spaces  arranged 
as  an  Italian  would  have  built  them ; but  not 
altogether  used  in  a similar  manner.  The  Italian 
palaces  were  for  towns ; bnt  onr  great  nobles 
have  ever  thought  more  of  their  country  seats 
than  of  their  urban  residences.  The  great 
palazzo  in  tho  nan-ow  aud  crowded  streets  of 
southern  towns,  such  as  Rome,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Siena,  seems  to  turn  inwards  with  a proud  dis- 
dain. The  inner  court  was  a badge  of  rank, — 
a shelter  from  noise,  heat,  and  bustle.  With  it, 
the  living-rooms  were  naturally  couuectcd,  and 
the  open  balconies  and  corridors  around  tho 
court  served  as  ante-rooms,  as  well  as  means  of 
oommnuicatiun  from  room  to  room. 

In  England  the  aspect  of  tho  house  was  out- 
wards, and  tho  windows  wore  so  placed  as  to 
command  views  of  the  country  around.  This  is 
the  caso  at  Longleat,  and  wo  should  expect  it 
would  be  so  in  a great  English  country  mansion ; 
for  altliough  a foreign  designer  would  nece.sBarily 
bo  allowed  considerablo  latitude  in  architectural 
design,  wo  may  bo  sure  that  the  owner,  who 
would  have  to  live  in  the  house  when  built, 
would  insist  upon  a voice  as  to  its  general 
arrangement  and  aspect. 

Passing  from  the  disposition  of  the  plan,  wo 
find  in  tho  exterior  unmistakable  evidence  of 
Italian  taste  ; indeed,  the  latter  is  so  predomi- 
nant, that  but  for  the  mullions,  and  a few  other 
peculiarities,  which  may  presently  be  noticed,  wo 
might  almost  fancy  ourselves  in  presence  of  an  ’ 
Italian  palace.  We  have  the  throe  orders  super- 
irnposed,  in  accordance  with  the  revived  Classic 
custom  : first,  the  Doric  ; then,  tho  Ionic  ; and, 
lastly,  the  Corinthian.  Tlic  pilasters  arc  well 
executed,  with  diameters  diminishing  from  tho 
lower  story  to  the  higher.  Each  order  has  its 
appropriate  entablature  of  architrave,  frieze, 
and  cornice,  designed  with  duo  subordination  of 
parts  ; and  tho  whole  is  crowned  by  a regular 
balustrade. 

Tho  pervading  principle  of  the  design  of 
Longleat  is  that  of  horizontalism.  Each  floor 
is  marked  clearly  and  decidedly  by  the  entabla- 
tnres,  and  each  story  is  distinguished  by  a 
different  order  of  pilasters.  There  is  a central 
entrance  in  a symmetrical  front,  and  a very  few 
additions  aud  suppressions  would  give  a com- 
pleto  Italian  character  to  tho  whole  com- 
position. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  liave  the  mullioncd 
windows,  so  dear  to  Mediievalists,  and  the  pro- 
jections common  iu  Elizabethan  work.  These 
projections,  indeed,  are  very  pleasing,  and  serve 
to  redeem  the  front  from  flatness  and  insipidity. 
They  form  bay  windows,  moreovei*,  and  so  in- 
crease the  internal  space  as  well  as  tho  cheer- 
fulness  of  tho  rooms,  and  they  mark  the  Transi- 
tional character  of  the  design. 

Taken  as  a whole,  Longleat  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  buildings 
of  tho  period,  and  the  details  indicate  a purity 
of  tasto  rarely  to  bo  fouud  in  other  exam- 
ples. Whether  it  may  be  ascribed  to  John  of 
Padua  or  not,  the  design  is  obviously  the  work 
of  an  architect  of  taste  and  refinement,  who  was 
well  accustomed  to  Italian  work,  and  probably 
acquainted  with  Italian  artists.  The  latter  were, 
as  we  know,  beginning  to  be  largely  employed 
in  different  countries,  and  some  skilled  archi- 
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tects,  as,  for  example,  Vignola,  aje  known  to 
have  stayed  in  France,  and  practised  their  art 
in  that  coimtry. 

From  Longleat  we  will  now  turn  to  Crowe  Hall, 
in  Cheshire, — a much  later  example,  bnt,  never- 
theless, not  without  aomo  coincidences  of  prin- 
ciple, mixed  with  considerable  individuality  of  its 
own.  Crewe  Ha'.l  was  built  from  1615  to  1636, 
about  half  a century  after  Longleat. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  some  points 
characteristic  of  the  time  of  which  wo  are  treat- 
ing, in  the  career  of  Sir  Rundulph  Crewe,  the  re- 
storer of  his  family,  as  well  as  the  builder  of  its 
home.  He  was  bom  in  1558,  probably  at  Nant- 
wich,  in  Cheshire.  Following  the  profession  of 
the  law,  he  became  Serjeant  about  1615,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  Serjeants'  Inn, 
which  has  lately,  as  you  are  aware,  been  dis- 
established and  disendowed  by  the  Serjeants 
themselves. 

Sir  Randulj)}i  Crewe  became  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  January,  1625, 
and  his  portrait  long  adorned  the  walls  of  Ser- 
jeants’ Inn.  The  times  were  full  of  trouble  for 
public  men,  as  Sir  Randulph  soon  found,  to  his 
cost ; fur  he  was  dismissed  from  his  high  office  by 
King  Charles  I.,  after  a tenure  of  less  than  two 
years. 

The  historian  Fuller  thus  records  the  fall 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice: — “King  Charles’s 
occasions,”  he  says,  “ calling  for  speedy  supplies 
of  money,  some  great  ones  adjudged  it  iinsafe  to 
venture  on  a Parliament  (for  fear,  in  these  dis- 
tempered times,  f?ic  physic  u'O'dd  aid:;  icith  the 
disease)  and  put  the  king  to  furnish  hia  supplies, 
by  way  of  loan.  Sir  Randulph,  being  demanded 
his  judgment  of  the  design,  and  the  conse- 
quence thereof  (the  imprisoning  of  recusants  to 
pay  it),  openly  manifested  his  dislike  of  such 
preter-legal  courses,  and  therefore,  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1626,  was  commanded  to  forbear 
his  sitting  in  the  Court ; and  the  next  day  was 
by  writ  discharged  from  his  office,  whereat  he 
discovered  no  more  discontentment,  than  the 
weai'y  traveller  is  offended,  when  told  that 
he  is  arrived  at  his  journey’s  end.” 

The  above  account  is  not  quite  consistent  with 
repeated  attempts  which  were  made  by  Sir 
Randolph  to  regain  his  office.  A powerful  effort 
in  his  favour  was  made,  in  1611,  by  Mr.  Hollis, 
whose  speech  on  the  subject  adverts  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Judges,  and  the  public  dangers 
which  would  arise  from  corruption  on  the 
Bench. 

Hollis  declares  of  Sir  Randulph  Crewe,  that 
“ tliat  worthy  reverend  Judge,”  because  he 
would  not  act  “ contrary  to  his  oath  and  con- 
science, drew  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of 
some  great  persons  about  His  Majesty,”  and 
lost  his  place,  and  the  profit  of  his  office,  for 
• fourteen  years,  “ which  by  a just  calculation,  in 
so  long  a revolution  of  time,  amounts  to  26,0001. 
or  thereabouts.”  He  further  summed  up  the 
case  as  follows  : — “ Sir  Randulph  kept  his  inno- 
cency  when  others  let  theirs  go  ; when  himself 
and  the  Commonwealth  were  alike  deserted; 
which  raises  his  merit  to  a liigher  pitch  ; for  to 
be  honest  when  everybody  else  is  honest  when 
honesty  is  in  fashion,  and  is  Trump,  as  I may 
say,  is  notliing  so  meritorious ; but  to  stand  alone 
ill  the  breach,  to  own  honesty  when  others  dare 
not  do  it,  cannot  be  sufficiently  applauded,  nor 
sufficiently  rewarded;  and  that  did  this  good  old 
man  do  : in  a time  of  general  desertion,  he 
preserved  himself  pare  and  untainted.” 

Notwithstanding  such  powerful  advocacy,  the 
Chief  Justice  remained  in  disgrace,  although  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
his  dismissal,  had  repented  of  the  action,  and  had 
resolved  to  intervene  in  his  favour,  and  procure 
his  restoration  to  the  Bench.  All  such  hopes 
were  ended,  however,  by  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  by  the  hand  of  Felton,  in  1628,  and  Sir 
Randulph  Crewe  remained,  as  before,  an  exile 
from  royal  favour. 

The  ex-Judge  lived  thereafter  in  retirement, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  his  estate,  and 
the  finishing  and  adornment  of  Crewe  Hall.  He 
died  in  1615-6,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  87,  as  his 
eulogist  roller  says  “ out  of  office,  not  out  of 
honour,  living  at  his  house  at  Westminster,  much 
praised  for  bis  hospitality.” 

Sir  Randulph  Crewe  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  Barthomley  Chnrch,  in  Cheshire.  He  lived  to 
see  Crewe  Hall  gai’risoned  by  the  Parliamentary 
troops,  and  the  scene  of  a bloody  contest  in  1643, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  royal  forces,  and  held 
by  Lord  Byron  for  the  king.  It  was  surrendered 
again  a few  months  afterwards  by  Captain 
Fisher,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  after 


the  raising  of  thj  siege  of  Nantwich,  and  the 
discouragement  of  the  Royalist  cause. 

The  high  positio  i of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  his 
influential  connexioas,  make  it  probable  that  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  progress  of  other  great 
buildings,  such  as  Longleat,  and  as  John  of 
Padua  was  highly  pi  iced  in  the  royal  favour,  he 
might  naturally  be  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  that  artist,  and  would  thus  be  possibly  in- 
fluenced by  his  views  of  design. 

The  Crowe  Hall  was  finished,  as  has  been 
said,  about  1636,  and  the  family  possesses  two 
interesting  oil  pictures  painted  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  works.  These 
paintings  enable  us  to  form  a clear  idea  of  the 
hall  as  it  existed  when  fresh  from  the  liauds  of 
its  founder.  They  are  the  more  interesting, 
because  the  building  has  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes. 

The  out-buildings,  containing  the  servants’ 
offices,  have  been  long  since  removed,  and  a new 
wing  was  added,  about  100  years  ago,  to  contain 
those  rooms,  airanged  in  a manner  more  con- 
sistent with  modern  requirements.  In  1866,  a 
destructive  fire  ravaged  the  whole  building 
and  destroyed  almost  every  part,  except  por- 
tions of  the  dining-hall,  and  the  comparatively 
modern  wing. 

The  de.struction  was  so  complete,  that  the 
Hall,  as  it  now  exists,  is  less  a restoration  than 
a rebuilding,  although  the  greatest  care  has 
been  taken  to  recover  the  design  of  Sir  R.an- 
dalph,  for  sneh  of  the  work  as  i;  has  been  possible 
to  restore.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  rooms 
built  by  him,  and  which  still  e.xist,  exhibit  the 
original  appearance,  although  with  less  rough- 
ness of  execution  and  nneouthness  of  detail, 
particularly  in  respect  of  the  human  figure. 

Such  peculiarities  cannot,  I think,  be  pro- 
perly repeated  in  a modem  reconstrnctinn. 
They  are  a part  of  old  work ; and,  as  long  as 
they  exist,  have  an  historical  interest,  which 
should  not  be  tampered  with ; but  wlien  the 
fabric,  with  all  its  associations,  has  been  swept 
, away,  by  fire  or  otherwise,  it  is  not  the  part  of 
the  nineteenth-century  restorer  to  reproduce 
matters  which,  at  best,  were  the  weaknesses  of 
his  predecessors.  He  is,  in  such  cases,  free  to 
select,  and  should  not  seek,  by  a clever  imitation 
of  bygone  tricks  of  constrnction  or  design,  to 
deceive  tho  spectator,  as  to  the  age  of  his  own 
work,  and  so  pass  off  tho  latter  as  something 
which  it  is  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot,  as  I have  said 
in  a former  lecture,  assent  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  restoration  is  a wrong  and  unclean  thing,  not 
to  be  tolerated, — a crime  to  be  denounced  and 
punished.  An  owner  of  a g^oat  historic  man- 
sion, bom  and  bred  in  it,  honouring  and  loving 
every  stone  in  the  fabric,  is  not  to  be  told  that 
it  is  gone  from  him  for  ever,  that  he  must  not 
venture  to  reproduce  it,  lest  the  restoration 
should  shock  the  eesthetic  sensibilities  of  some 
antiquary,  the  high  sentimentalism  of  some 
“ soperior  person.” 

He  may  fairly  reply,  “ I shall  follow  in  the 
steps  of  my  fathers,  I will  restore  what  is  good, 
I will  discard  what  is  bad,  or  obsolete,  and  I 
will  add  all  that  I consider  necessary,  in  the 
altered  circumstances  of  my  o\vn  time.  As  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  my  work,  I will  not  seek  to 
conceal  it  by  artifice  ; hut  it  shall  stand  out,  in 
respect  of  date,  as  clearly  as  the  work  which  it 
replaces,  and  which  I have  lost,  by  no  fault 
of  my  own.  Such  is,  as  far  as  I know,  the 
spirit  in  which  my  forefathers  worked  ; it  was 
also  the  spirit  of  the  best  arcliitects  of  old,  and 
I will  follow  their  lead.” 

Tliis  appears  to  mo  a reasonable  view  of  re- 
storation of  such  buildings  as  Crewe  Hall,  and 
it  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  been  rebuilt  and  other- 
wise dealt  witli,  in  accordance  with  such  princi- 
ples. The  building,  therefore,  is  only  partially  the 
same  as  that  left  by  its  original  designers  ; but 
in  the  rebnilding,  theii-  design  has  been  repro- 
duced wherever  practicable,  with  such  modifi- 
cations  as  have  been  referred  to,  and  the  date 
of  the  new  work  is  conspicuous  in  various  parts 
of  the  house,  so  that  there  may  be  no  room  for 
error  as  to  the  time  of  its  execution. 

I may,  perhaps,  bo  permitted  here  to  quote 
some  graceful  lines,  which  were  written  on  the 
occasion  of  the  completion  of  the  works  of 
renovation  in  1870.  They  are  from  the  refined 
and  polished  pen  of  a living  poet,  a nobleman 
nearly  related  to  Lord  Crewe,  and  of  wide- 
spread literary  fame, — I mean  Lord  Houghton ; 
whoso  approbation  of  a work  of  reconstruction 
has,  moreover,  a somewhat  special  value,  as 
coming  from  a member  of  the  new  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings,  which 


has  b’cn  s ippo  ed  by  some  to  be  ready  to  dc- 
uounce  sU  rostcratious,  in  equally  unmeasured 
terms : — 

" Over  the  Old,  a solemn  sadness  lies, 

Up  in  the  ITew,  a garish  freshness  shines, 

Haopv  the  WotV,  that  blend*  for  heart  aud  eyes. 
Present  and  Pas',  in  undialingiiisbed  lines. 

Thas  Art  combines  in  this  manorial  pile. 

Scenes  of  the  grand  ^ouqua,  and  modern  Fair, 
Hiatorio  faces  from  old  corners  smile. 

And  young  feet  tread  the  renovated  stair. 

Come,  Friend  and  Gnest ! enjoy  as  sui  s the  mood. 
Serious  or  gar,  content  with  either  fate  ; 

And  pray  tba%  for  all  time,  the  greatlr  good 
May  dwell  herein,  as  erst  the  goodly  great." 

Let  US  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  btiilding, 
as  shown  tonsil!  the  paiotiogs.  Wefind  the  house 
externally  a square  block  of  ab:;ut  100  ft.  square 
each  way.  The  minor  offices  are  separated,  in 
small  gabled  buildings,  and  there  is  a fureconrt 
of  moderate  size,  walled  in  from  the  park,  and 
inclosing  a raised  terrace  in  front  of  the  house. 

Tho  building  is  much  smaller  than  Longleat, 
and  less  imposing  in  architectural  character  and 
detail ; hut  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  certain  points  of  resemblance.  We  have 
the  same  grouping  together  in  one  large  block, 
the  same  projections  of  bays  and  oriels.  There 
is  the  same  wealth  of  windows,  with  numerous 
mulHons  and  transoms,  and  tlic  same  horizontal 
spirit  of  design. 

On  the  other  hand,  wo  may  trace  a more 
English  feeling  pervading  the  later  example. 
The  English  architect  of  Crewe  was  less  at  home 
than  the  Italian  designer  of  Longleat  with 
orders  and  pilasters,  and  tho  use  of  them  is  con- 
sequently limited  to  the  principal  entrance.  The 
well-kuowTi  feature  of  the  gable  is  also  retained  ; 
and  though  in  the  main  building  it  appears 
in  so  subordinate  a form  that  it  may  be  said  to 
exist  under  protest,  in  tho  outbuildings  we  have 
' the  gable  freely  u.sed,  both  in  its  simple  shape 
and  in  the  curved,  and  fantastic  forms,  which 
succeeded  tho  severer  lines  of  the  mediaeval 
styles.  The  chimneys  of  red  moulded  brick,  the 
mixture  of  brick  and  stone  in  the  elevations, 
combine,  with  tho  peculiarities  above  men- 
tinned,  to  give  Crewe  Hall  a more  homelike 
character  than  attaches  to  the  more  stately  and 
palatial  Longleat. 

Let  us  now  pass  inwards,  and  examino  tho 
plan.  For  a block  of  100  ft.  square,  some 
method  of  internal  lighting  w’as  necessary,  and 
we  shall  find  that  this  was  obtained  by  means 
of  an  internal  court,  a foreign  feature,  rather 
than  English,  as  wo  have  already  seen.  The 
arrangement  of  Crewe  Hall  is,  indeed,  Italian,  in 
the  same  sense  as  that  of  Longleat,  and  possibly 
from  the  same  causes,  but  the  details  are  more 
in  accordance  with  English  customs. 

We  have  before  noticed  how  tho  tendency  arose 
to  gather  together  the  isolated  buildings,  at  first 
scattered  very  much  at  random,  within  the 
fortified  enceinte  of  Mediaeval  castles.  In  great 
structures,  the  apartments  were  then,  as  we 
know,  built  round  quadrangles.  The  English 
manor  houses  followed  the  policy  of  concentra- 
tion, by  adopting  a plan  of  centre  and  wings, 
while  the  Italian  method  favoured  the  small 
central  court,  in  the  midst  of  a square  block  of 
building. 

We  shall  find  at  Crewe  a Transitional 
character,  which  serves  to  mark  the  fusion  of 
tho  two  principles  of  English  and  Italian  work. 
The  general  arrangemsnt  accords  with  the 
latter,  while  the  disposal  of  the  design  in  detail, 
recalls,  in  more  than  one  interesting  particular, 
the  arrangement  of  Medimval  houses.  Thus,  w 
have  the  Hall,  as  the  great  feature  of  the 
interior.  It  is,  as  of  old,  a room  of  great  dignite 
and  importance.  Close  to  it  is  the  parlour,  oy 
withdrawing  room  for  the  family,  called  by  trar 
dition  the  “ Carved  Parlour.” 

The  upper  part  of  the  Hall  is  marked  by  the 
oriel  and  the  dais,  and  at  the  lower  end  is  an 
elaborate  and  handsome  screen  of  carved  oak. 
We  find,  in  relation  to  this  screen,  the  old 
arrangement  of  the  passage  with  buttery-hatch 
behind  it,  communicating  with  the  offices,  and 
there  are  openings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  screen, 
which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  peculiar 
design  of  the  top  of  the  latter,  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  above  tho  passage  there  was  the  tradi- 
tional minstrels’  gallery,  overlooking  the  Hall. 

The  ceiling  of  the  dining-liall  is  designed 
with  great  intricacy,  and  is  executed  in  plaster, 
with  pendants  boldly  treated.  The  walls  are 
wainscoted  to  a height  of  about  8 ft.,  and  there 
is  a large  fireplace  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
side  walls.  It  was  necessary  for  any  person 
who  wished  to  enter  the  bonse  to  pass  through 
the  Hall,  though  he  might  obtain  access  to  some 
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parts  of  the  buikling, — as,  for  example,  the 
chapel,  — by  passing  into,  aucl  through  the 
internal  court. 

The  chapel  vras  evidently  constructed  in 
accordance  with  precedent,  altliough  it  stands 
north  and  soutJi,  tlius  disregarding  the  practice 
of  orientation.  Jt  has  always  been  set  apart 
for  sacred  uses,  having  heen  formally  consecrated 
by  liishop  Bridgman  in  1635.  Although  of 
small  dimensions,  the  cliapcl  possessed  much 
interest. 

Wo  may  remark  the  division  of  the  end 
farthest  from  the  altar  into  two  stories,  one  of 
which  formed  a gallery,  an  aiTangement  -which 
was  noticed  on  a former  occasion,  in  reference 
to  Medimval  buildings  of  the  preceding  centuries. 
The  lower  part  under  the  gallery  was  screened 
off,  as  an  entrance  and  ante-chapcl,  and  in  the 
gallery  above  it  was  the  family  pew,  approached 
from  the  private  apartments.  The  servants 
and  others  entered  from  the  open  court. 

The  chapel  was  of  the  same  iutornal  height 
as  the  Ilall,  and  hero  we  may  notice  another 
peculiarity  in  the  distribution  of  the  interior  at 
Crewe.  This  is  the  introduction  of  an  inter- 
mediate  or  mezzanine  floor.  The  general  design 
of  the  exterior  indicates  a ground  story  of  eon- 
siderahlo  height.  The  large  windows  ai'e 
evidently  consistent  with  the  existence  of  lofty 
apartments,  and  such  arc,  indeed,  the  hall  and 
the  chapel,  and,  to  a somewhat  less  extent,  llio 
“ Carved  Parlour.”  The  rest  of  the  story  is, 
however,  horizontally  bisected  by  a floor ; and 
on  this  floor  were  the  hcdroom.s  and  j)rivate 
sitting-room.s  of  the  family,  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  the  gallery-pew  of  the  chapel,  with 
whicli  they  communicated.  By  this  arrange- 
ment a great  extent  of  accommodation  was 
obtained. 

On  the  two  principal  fronts,  namely,  the 
southern  and  the  casteni,  the  existence  of  the 
mezzanine  floor  is  masked.  The  windows  are 
of  similar  height  and  design  to  those  of  the 
Ilall,  anti  the  central  division  of  the  window 
is  occupied  by  a ])anel,  corresponding  with  the 
floor  within.  On  the  northern  and  western 
side.s,  the  position  of  the  latter  is  frankly 
recognised,  and  the  two  stories  of  ground  floor 
and  mezzanine  have  sejtarato  windows,  arranged 
with  distinct  cills,  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  semicircular  window'  of  the  chapel  is  the 
most  promiuout  detail  of  the  north  front,  and  in 
it  -w'e  find  the  only  trace  of  Gothic  traditions,  ■ 
apart  from  tlio  general  adoption  of  mullions 
and  transoms  tliruughoiit  the  building.  Alth(,ugli 
these  details  are  freely  used,  all  the  lines  of 
the  windows  are  regular,  and  all  the  openings 
rectangular ; hut  in  the  chapel,  and  there  only, 
we  find  the  -windo-ws  with  arched  and  trefoiled 
heads,  the  arch  being  semicircular,  .vnd  tlic 
cusping  in  accordance  -with  late  Tudor  examples. 
The  old  stylo  had  still,  we  may  suppose,  a 
flavour  of  ecclesiasticism,  aud  thus  could  not 
bo  denied  a resting-jdace  in  the  chapel  of  the 
mansion. 

I have  before  alluded  to  the  staircases  of  the 
Transitional  era  as  having  interest  and  beauty, 
and  Crowe  Hall  is  rich  in  tlie  possession  of  one 
of  the  finest  of  existing  specimens.  Jt  is 
entirely  of  oak,  elaborately  worked  and  carved, 
and  of  excellent  and  sound  design  and  cou- 
struetion.  It  is  a newel  staircase,  built  rouud 
a central  well-hole. 

I’he  more  ordinary  plan  of  staircases  was  a 
system  of  long  flights,  few  in  number.  Ilore 
we  have  a different  prineiple,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  again,  that  it  is  a principle  ccmi- 
monly  followed  by  Italian  architects.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  form  well-holes,  as  at  Crewe.  This 
is  peculiar  to  the  time  and  country,  and  follo-\vs 
naturally  from  the  material  employed.  The 
Italians  built,  for  the  most  part,  stone  stair- 
cases, with  a solid  central  pier,  and  stairs 
around  it,  iu  numerous  short  flights.  Here 
also,  we  have  numerous  flights  j hut  the  pier  is 
replaced  by  a well-liole,  with  massive  wooden 
new'cls  at  the  four  angles. 

The  staircase  at  Crewe  is  not  only  beautiful 
architecturally,  birt  is  also  very  easy  aud  con- 
venient. It  occupies,  moreover,  hut  little  space, 
being  not  more  than  21  ft.  square  from  wall  to 
wall,  while  the  height  of  the  story  is  20  ft.  The 
shortness  of  the  flights,  and  the  frequency  of 
the  landings,  secure  great  case  in  ascending, 
and,  from  the  compactness  of  the  plan,  no  un- 
necessary  distance  is  traversed. 

I cannot  advise  young  architects  too  strongly 
to  study  the  planning  and  design  of  staircases. 
In  domestic  works,  they  will  often  be  tied  down 
strictly  to  the  necessary  expenditure,  without 
much  margin  for  iudulgoucc  iu  ai’chitcctural 


display;  but  the  staii’case  is  a necessity,  and 
there  is  always  m it  a resourco  for  tlio  skilled 
ai’tist.  Every  one  knows  tiie  ugly  and  incon- 
venient chicken  ladders,  whicli  do  duty  as  stair- 
cases in  most  modern  London  houses ; and 
nothing,  I think,  marks  more  clearly  than  the 
design  of  the  staircase  tlic  difforenco  between 
an  architectural  composition  and  a builder’s  box. 

Tho  beauty  of  tlio  staircase  at  Crovo  has 
always  been  recognised  by  artists,  aud,  I 
believG,  tho  late  Mr.  Stanfield  once  adopted  it 
as  tho  subject  of  a great  picture,  -which  he 
painted  for  a drop-scene  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
With  its  handsome  newels,  carved  and  panelled  ; 
surmounted  by  quaint  animals  with  heraldic 
cognisances;  its  richly- wrouglit  balustrade  aud 
jiicturesquc  arrangement ; this  staircase  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  tlio  most  interesting  examples  of 
tho  skill  of  the  builders  of  tho  sovonteenth 
century,  both  in  tho  art  of  design  aud  the  science 
of  construction. 

The  staircase  led  to  the  great  reception-rooms 
and  pr’incipal  guest-chambers.  These  were  all 
on  the  first-floor,  and  looked  outwards,  in  the 
English  manner,  commanding  distant  views. 
The  whole  of  the  northern  side  was  occupied  by 
the  usual  long  gallery,  a charming  room,  well 
adapted  for  reception,  or  for  exercise.  The  other 
apartments  were  principally  sitting-rooms,  and 
were  approached  through  each  other,  — an 
arrangement  which  our  ancestors  appear  to 
have  thought  unohjectiouahle.  There  wore  a 
few  attics  and  small  bedrooms  for  servants,  birt 
most  of  the  latter  must  have  been  accommo- 
dated out  of  tho  house. 

The  ceilings  generally  are  of  great  elabora- 
tion, aud  in  some  cases  of  much  beauty ; and 
there  aro  largo  and  curious  chimney-pieces 
reaching  np  to  tho  ceiling.  Ono  of  these,  in  a 
gncst-chambcr  which  the  late  fire  did  not  reach, 
represents,  in  a rude  manner,  the  murder  of 
Abel  by  Cain, — not  a very  cheerful  subject,  one 
might  think,  for  a nervous  visitor,  fresh  from 
the  perils  of  tho  road. 

We  fiud  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  Crewe 
Ilall  an  amount  of  domestic  comfort  which  was 
liiglily  characteristic  of  tho  progress  of  tho 
country  in  prosperity  and  attention  to  the 
liberal  arts.  The  execution  of  the  ornamental 
details  was  good,  particularly  the  carpenter’s 
woi'k;  and  altliough  the  sculpture  of  the  human 
figure  was  strained  aud  uncouth,  as  -was  usual 
at  this  period,  there  was  underlying  tho  whole 
work  a motive  princijde,  the  development  of 
which,  by  workmen  skilled  in  artistic  taste, 
would  have  produced  a result  of  a highly  satis- 
factory character. 

As  it  was,  and  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks, 
Crewo  Hall  was  a splendid  specimen  of  the 
taste  of  tho  Transitional  epoch,  a noble  example 
of  tlio  mansion  of  the  old  English  geiitlcmau. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  formality  which  liad 
now  taken  possession  of  such  structures  and 
their  adjuncts.  It  was  tho  reaction,  probably, 
from  the  picturesque  irregularities  of  Mediaeval 
work,  although  this  quality  in  the  latter  is  far 
from  being  as  common  as  is  often  assumed.  The 
Meditcval  architects  did  not,  indeed,  shrink  from 
irregularity,  whether  of  plan  or  elevation,  when 
circnmstancos  naturally  gave  rise  to  it;  but  they 
! did  not  gratuitously  set  themselves  to  work  to 
j design  irregularities  and  invent  picturesqueness, 
j as  many  of  their  modern  imitators  would  seem, 

’ by  their  practice,  to  fancy. 

1 The  Elizabethan  stylo,  also,  did  not  forbid 
[ elasticity,  although  such  buildings  as  Longleat 
I and  Crewe  illustrate  the  taste  for  moro  formal 
design,  which  was  becoming  fashionable.  It  not 
only  pervaded  tho  house,  but  extended  to  the 
adjoining  grounds.  It  displayed  itself  in  formal 
plantations  aud  terraces,  following,  very  evi- 
dently, an  Italian  im])ulse.  The  terrace  at 
Haddon  exhibits  some  original  details,  hut  the 
Elizabethan  architects  usually  borrowed  balus- 
ters, terminals,  aud  piei’S,  from  foreign  models. 
Thus,  at  Crewe,  wc  find  a terrace  -n-itli  balusters 
of  forms  common  in  Italy,  aud  divided  into  bays, 
according  to  well-known  precedent. 

Tho  love  of  formality  and  imitation  passed 
from  tho  bouse  to  the  garden  itself,  which  was 
laid  out  iu  stiff  forms  and  patterns,  witli  terraces 
ranged  ono  above  tho  other,  approached  by 
stcjis,  and  decorated  with  balustrades.  Formal 
enclosures  were  favoured  with  bowling-greens, 
labyrinths,  and  mazes,  and  it  seemed  the  object 
of  man  to  put  nature  in  fetters.  Even  the 
plantations  wore  to  bo  reduced  to  obedience,  and 
were  clipped  and  tortured  into  fantastic  shapes. 
Hedges  became  walls,  and  streams  canals. 

There  is  a very  interesting  example  of  an 
Elizabethan  garden  at  Levons,  iu  Westmoreland. 


Here  the  trees  and  shrubs  aro  made  to  resemble 
evciy  shape  hut  their  own,  and  the  aspect  of 
things  has  been  maintained  by  the  owners  with- 
out  alteration,  from  the  time  of  the  original 
foundation  of  the  place.  Yon  will  notice  many 
instances  of  similar  principles  of  formal  ar- 
raiigenK'iit  of  the  gvnuml.s  at  Crewe;  nut,  indeed, 
as  it  at  iireecnt  exists,  but  iu  the  paiiitiugs  of 
its  original  condition. 

In  these  pictures,  you  find  tho  stiff  gardor, 
with  flower-beds  of  geometrical  patterns ; there 
are  straight  walks,  a rectaugular  fish-pond,  and 
high  enclosure  walks,  insti  ad  of  hedges.  The 
offices  are  in  detached  buildings,  each  made  to 
resemble  the  other.  A straight  walk  gives 
approach  to  the  house,  through  a square  court- 
yai'd.  A central  flight  of  steps  leads  to  tho 
hall  door,  in  the  middle  of  tho  fa9ade,  while  on 
tho  right  and  left  there  arc  regular  balustrades, 
with  stone  piers,  and  ball  terminals  upon  them. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  straight  -walk,  and  at 
its  point  of  junction  -with  the  jiark,  there  is 
shown  in  the  picture  an  arched  gateway  of 
interesting  design.  The  arch  is  semicircular, 
and  the  opening  is  closed  by  solid-looking  and 
richly -moulded  wooden  doors.  Detached  columus 
. flank  tho  opening  on  either  side,  and  the  wholo 
I id  surmounted  by  elaborate  scrolls,  into  which 
are  worked  the  heraldic  cognisances  of  tho 
family.  On  each  side  of  the  gateway  are  brick 
I walls,  extending  to  tho  right  and  left,  so  that 
the  whole  enclosure  is  about  equal  iu  width  to 
that  of  tho  house.  At  tho  angles  there  are 
j small  buildings  or  outhouses,  designed  iu  strict 
I accordance  with  each  other. 

I These  buildings,  together  with  tho  archway 
! and  enclosure,  have  lung  since  disapiieared,  and 
1 the  grounds  around  tho  hall  were  laid  out 
■ in  a more  modern  fashion,  some  years  ago, 

' by  the  elder  Nesfielcl.  The  arrangement 
j of  the  forecourt  could  indeed  scarcely  have 
been  retained  as  tolerable;  for,  ns  the  arch- 
•way  -was  not  wide  enough  to  admit  carriages, 
no  one  could  have  driven  up  to  the  front  door  j 
au  arrangement  not  very  suitable  now,  though 
it  was  probably  convenient  enough  iu  tho  days 
of  sedan  chairs  and  running  footmen. 

At  Crewe,  as  at  Longleat,  the  Italian  taste  for 
symmetry  had  succeeded  to  the  irregular  pic- 
turesquencss  of  Gothic  architecture,  aud  these 
were  but  instances  of  what  was  doing  elsewhere. 
In  all  parts  of  thecountry  a similar  movement  was 
apjiareut,  coupled  with  mauy  lingering  attempts 
to  retain  tho  beauty  of  the  past, — to  combino 
tho  Old  with  tho  New. 

A taste  for  profuse  internal  decoration  pre- 
vailed,— a dccoratiou  not  of  tho  true  artistic 
character,  which  calls  for  tho  co-operation  of 
tho  sister  arts  of  painting  aud  sculpture  (and 
; without  which,  be  it  observed,  there  can  be  no 
I decoration  worthy  of  the  name) ; but  a decoration 
, of  masons,  plasterers,  and  carpenters,  with  much 
striving  in  the  dark,  aud  half  realisation  of  good 
! intentious. 

1 The  walls  of  rooms  are  handed  over  to  tliocar- 
I penter,  aud  he  covered  them  with  oak  panelling, 

I generally  extending  from  floor  to  coiling.  In 
I many  cases,  as  in  tho  “ Carved  Parlour  ” at 
■Crewe,  he  shared  his  task  with  the  plasterer, 
and  allowed  his  comrade  space  for  a deep  and 
elaborate  frieze  above  the  panelling.  Here, 
accordingly,  were  Gods  aud  Goddesses,  nr  Vices 
and  Viitues,  displaying  a splendid  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  anatomy  and  of  tlio  human  form 
divine.  Thero  was,  however,  frequently  mucli 
grace  aud  skill  in  tho  design  of  the  whole,  both 
in  its  general  composition  and  in  the  disposition 
of  the  parts,  and  when  scroll-work  was  em- 
ployed, it  liad  a curious  intricacy,  aud  a charac- 
teristic elaboration,  which  produced  a handsome 
effect. 

Tho  object  seems  to  have  been  to  cover  tlio 
wholo  surface  of  the  walls  with  constructed 
decoration.  Nothing  was  loft  to  the  tatte  of 
the  future  occupants.  The  builders  bad  every- 
thing their  own  way,  and  wished  to  tarn  out 
their  work  complete  iu  its  parts,  a production 
factus  ad  unijue7)i. 

The  taste  for  profusi'  n of  ornament  is  charac- 
teristic of  tho  Elizabethan  style.  It  passed 
away,  and  was  hy-and-hy  succeeded  by  the 
baldness  of  the  Georgian  era.  Now  indeed, 
amongst  ourselves,  the  wheel  has  again  turned 
round,  and  we  hear  of  “ decorative  ai'ti.sts,” 
” art  manufactures,”  and  “ art  workmen  ” iu  all 
directions. 

Everything  must  now  be  reversed.  Our  ceil- 
ings must  be  black,  and  our  floors  wliite;  balus- 
ters  must  be  turned  upside  down;  fires  placed 
on  the  floor;  our  mahogany  sideboards  banished, 
aud  dressers,  which  seem  to  have  been  borrowed 
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from  the  kitchen,  put  in  their  place.  Plato  glass, 
we  are  further  told,  is  not  “ a5sthetic.’*  If  it  can- 
not be  avoided  altogether,  it  must,  at  least,  bo  de- 
graded into  small  divisions,  separated  by  clumsy 
and  heavy  bars.  Better  still  if  it  can  be  altogether 
obscured  by  coloured  patterns  and  devices.  Cheer- 
fulness and  light  are  beueath  the  notice  of  the 
“ artist-decorator”  ; but.  as  a compensation,  he 
will  cover  every  space  ■with  daisies  and  pome- 
granates, and  will  perhaps  even  persuade  a 
whirling  flight  of  birds  of  paradise  to  settle,  in 
impossible  positions,  on  walls,  ceilings,  shutters, 
and  doors.  Every  space  must  be  decorated, 
and  nothing  left  for  repose. 

Now  I will  not  for  a moment  defend  the  cold 
dreariness  against  which  all  this  may  be  re- 
garded as  a protest ; but  still  less  can  I I'egard 
such  over  elaboration  as  a healthy  movement.  It 
seems  to  be,  indeed,  something  of  an  anachronism, 
a return  to  Transitional  profusion,  inconsistent 
with  the  claims  of  pure  art,  and  the  simjde  and 
refined  manners  of  the  best  modem  life.  High- 
class  paintings,  engravings,  and  sculpture,  are 
the  true  decoration  of  our  dwellings ; and  no  style 
of  architecture  can  be  permanently  accepted, 
which  does  not  provide  a place  fur  them,  and 
receive  them  with  a heai’ty  welcome. 

If  the  large  sums  daily  lavished  on  common- 
place decoration  were  applied  with  a liigher 
aim,  we  might  hope  for  a time  when  a school  of 
mural  painting  and  sculpture  should  arise  among 
us,  of  sufficient  importance  to  absorb  into  its 
ranks  many  a young  artist  of  promise,  who  now 
may  sigh  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  powers,  while  he  sees  that  which 
might  be  his  legitimate  province  invaded  by 
those  who  find  it  profitable  to  talk  a jargon  of 
art  language,  and  make  of  fashion  a profitable 
trade. 

It  is  pitiable  to  think  of  the  great  opportuni- 
ties for  the  employment  of  the  highest  forms  of 
art,  which  are  daily  thrown  away  in  connexion 
with  our  public  buildings  alone  ; and  while  this 
is  the  case,  no  amount  of  eccentric  admiration 
for  eccentric  things  wi  I take  away  the  reproach 
that  wo  are  still,  as  a nation,  in  the  rear  rank  of 
artistic  progress. 

This,  however,  is  a digression  from  my  sub- 
ject, and  time  warns  me  I must  conclude.  Let 
ns,  therefore,  briefly  review  the  progress  wo 
have  made  in  the  consideration  of  our  subject. 
Having  traced  the  gradual  changes  of  domestic 
architecture  in  England,  from  Homan  and  Saxon 
days,  wo  have  noted  its  advance  through  the 
succeeding  centuries,  which  marked  the  golden 
ago  of  Gothic  art. 

This  wonderful  school  gave  us  masterpieces 
of  construction,  and  marvels  of  design.  Nothing 
in  the  accessories  of  our  architecture  was 
neglected,  and  the  game  principles  of  design 
which  ruled  our  churches,  abbeys,  and  palaces, 
were  illustrated  in  the  textile  fabrics  and  furni- 
ture of  the  day.  Every  part  combined  to  give 
effect  to  the  whole,  and  the  custom  of  each 
period  was  as  absolute  in  its  sway  as  the  dictates 
of  modem  fashion. 

In  the  triumphs  of  Medixval  architecture, 
however,  the  sister  arts  had  au'inadequate  share. 
Was  this  an  accident  only  ? Did  it  arise  from  any 
temporary  paucity  of  artists  ? Or  is  the  defi- 
ciency, in  any  way,  a natural  consequence  of  the 
governing  principles  of  Modiceval  design  ? This 
is  too  important  an  inquiry  to  be  pursued  at  the 
end  of  a lecture  ; but  it  is  one  which  must  be 
faced,  and  must  be  answered  satLsfactorily,  if 
our  architecture  of  the  futui’c  is  to  be  based  on 
lasting  principles. 

In  oar  present  inquii'y,  we  have  arrived,  as  it 
were,  at  a table-land  of  art;  whore  wo  may 
pansc,  and  whence  we  may  look  around  us, 
before  continuing  our  journey.  We  find  in  the 
Transitional  architecture  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  structures,  a very  battle-gi'ound  of 
opposing  principles.  Ic  would  not  have  been 
English  if  it  had  received  new  ideas,  and  parted 
with  old  customs,  without  a struggle.  [Our 
fathers,  like  ourselves,  liked  to  bo  masters  in 
their  own  house,  and  thus  we  find  old  ways  and 
habits  asserting  themselves  in  the  arrangements 
of  their  architecture,  oven  when  foreign  fashions 
were  half-welcomed. 

As  the  transition  passed,  compromise  was 
abandoned.  Foreign  models  wore,  more  or  less, 
absolutely  followed,  and  our  art  became  involved 
in  a conflict  of  ideas,  and  confusion  of  practice, 
from  which  it  has  never  emerged. 

We  may,  perhaps,  find  something  to  deplore 
in  a state  of  things  wliich  may  appear  to  some 
an  artistic  anarchy  ; an  anarchy,  moreover, 
which,  conti-ary  to  historic  analogy,  does  not 
seem  likely  soon  to  submit  to  the  sway  of  a 


dictator;  but,  it  may  be,  wo  shall  derive  con- 
solation from  the  reflection  that  independence 
is  a necessary  concomitant  of  freedom ; free- 
dom of  mind  and  body, — freedom  of  science  and 
of  art, — a freedom  for  which  men  have  fought 
and  suffered,  and  which  we  could  as  ill  relinquish 
as  the  air  wo  breathe. 


THE  LAND. 

Six  extiuordikary  Millions  have  soon  to  be 
paid  into  the  National  Exchequer.  Though  not 
absolutely  a war-tax,  it  is  a first  instalment  im- 
posed under  the  pressure  of  possible  warlike  emer- 
gencies. All  grades  of  the  community  will  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  it;  for  the  lowest 
classes  will  feel  the  impost  from  an  increase, 
trifling  and  imperceptible  to  others,  in  the  price 
of  provisions.  The  persons  however  upon  whom 
the  burden  will  fall  heavily  form  that  class  to 
which  the  poor  professional  man,  the  highly- 
skilled  artisan,  and  the  small  tradesman,  maybe 
said  to  belong.  A landowner  with  a certain 
rent-roll  of  40,000Z.  a year,  %vill  pay  100  times 
the  amount  that  an  arcliitect  with  an  income, 
precarious  or  uncertain,  of  -iOOZ.  a year  will  pay; 
but  the  latter  will  so  feel  the  burden  that  ho  may 
bo  excused  for  wondering,  as  men  in  all  coun- 
trios  have  at  times  believed,  why  the  poor 
should  help  to  maintain  what  the  rich  enjoy. 
The  exaggeration  of  such  wonder  or  such  belief 
is  patent  ; but  tho  increasing  inequality,  in 
actual  taxation  of  property  in  land  and  of  pro- 
perty in  brains  or  hands,  is  much  greater  than 
. many  honest  people  suppose.  In  early  times  it 
! was  tho  land  that  paid  to  maintain  its  own 
' integrity  at  home,  and  to  guard  itself  from 
danger  abroad.  Less  than  200  years  ago  it 
was  the  land-tax  that  enabled  this  country 
to  prosecute  a war  by  which  eventually  the 
power  of  Louis  XIV.  over  England  was  entirely 
subdued.  But  when  we  go  to  war  now,  or 
take  measures  to  avoid  war,  almost  tho  whole 
nation  is  2)olled  ; aud  a small  percentage  of  each 
returned  income  is  paid  into  tho  Exchequer. 
That  seems  at  first  sight  quite  fair.  But  the 
slightest  historical  knowledge  of  what  the  owner- 
ship of  English  land  once  meant,  of  what  the  land- 
tax  meant  in  the  time  of  William  III.,  will  suffice 
to  show  that  the  hereditary  holders  of  the  soil  not 
only  pay  relatively  less  taxes  than  tho  brain- 
worker and  the  skilled  hand-worker,  but  they 
owe  to  their  fellow  countrymen  a debt  of  hononr 
which  to  bo  entirely  discharged  would  almost 
bring  pecuniary  min  npon  them,  or  involve  a 
political  catastrophe.  We  are  not  referring  only 
to  tho  inevitable  moral  inequality  of  an  impost 
like  tho  Income-tax ; wo  refer  to  tho  privileges 
and  immunities  of  those  now  absolute  owners  of 
entailed  lands  who  to-day  pay  no  interest,  or  who 
pay  insufficient  interest,  to  tho  nation  for  terri- 
tory originally  intrusted  to  their  early  represen. 
tatives  under  a bond  of  mutual  bcuofit  and 
specific  obligation. 


“ TUF.  BRAVE  DAYS  OF  OLD.” 

The  agrarian  institutions  of  the  modem  Euro- 
pean world  have  grown  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Roman  cirilisation.  If,  about  tho  period  when 
the  western  mind  was  agitated  with  those  doubts 
and  discussions,  with  that  discontent  which  led 
to  the  Reformation  in  England,  some  Cromwell 
had  pointed  to  the  misery  and  debasement  of 
tho  many,  he  might  have  used  these  words  : — 
“The  wild  beasts  of  England  have  caves  to 
shelter  them ; the  people  who  expose  their 
lives  for  the  national  defence  are  allowed  nought 
but  the  light  and  the  air.  Our  generals  mock 
tho  soldiers  when  in  battle  they  exhort  them  to 
fight  for  their  household  gods ; for  amongst  all 
that  great  number  of  Englishmen  there  is  not 
one  who  has  either  a domestic  altar  or  a sepulchre 
of  his  ancestors.  They  are  styled  the  lords  of 
the  universe,  while  they  have  not  a single  foot 
of  gronnd  in  their  possession.”  But  that  was 
tho  speech  of  Tibeiius  Gracchus,  who,  about 
132  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  attempted 
: to  alleviate  the  disorder  and  poverty  occasioned 
by  tho  non-observance  of  an  earlier  land-law. 
Tho  patricians,  who  were  rich  and  strong,  had 
become  posso.ssod  of  lauds  which  had  been  in- 
' tended  for  the  plebeians,  their  poorer  country. 


men ; in  doing  so  they  had  incurred  fines  and 
forfeiture.  Gracchus  proposed  a measure  which 
is  described  by  Plutarch  as  a mild  and  gentle 
remedy  against  oppression.  Yet  said  the 
rich  ; — “ Ton  would  strip  us  of  our  lands,  our 
inheritances,  the  burial-places  of  our  ancestors  ; 
you  would  create  unspeakable  confusion,  because 
our  estates  have  been  settled  upon  the  wives 
aud  children  of  the  possessors.”  The  rich  did 
not  add,  but  the  historian  does,  that  the  largest 
part  of  those  estates  had  been  acquired  by 
robbery.  Gracchus  was  called  then  a disturber 
of  the  public  peace ; and  two  thousand  years 
after,  many  English  boys  are  taught  to  consider 
him  in  that  light.  Though  ho  succeeded  in 
passing  a resolution  to  enforce  the  old  law,  it 
was  systematically  evaded;  and  he  succumbed 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  rich  and  their  adherents. 
Caius  Gracchus,  his  brother,  who,  ten  years 
later,  held  the  same  post  of  Tribune,  made  a 
similar  attempt  to  enforce  a loyal  observance 
of  the  agrarian  law  ; but  in  two  more  years  ho 
died  for  the  same  cause.  “ After  the  Gracchi,” 
says  the  record,  “there  never  arose  a magistrate 
honest  and  generous  enough  to  espouse  the  true 
interests  of  the  people.” 

ROMAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

Tlie  story  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  is 
told  by  Li\'y  and  Plutarch.  The  dissensions  it 
disclosed  sprang  from  the  early  Roman  custom  of 
dividing  some  of  the  lands  obtained  by  conquest 
among  tho  soldiers  of  tho  conqueror,  as  a reward 
for  their  services.  Originally  Roman  conquest 
meant  only  tho  acquisition  of  lauds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  j afterwards,  as  tho  dominion 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  extended, 
the  lauds,  taken  from  subjugated  tribes,  were 
administered  by  a hierarchy  of  officers  appointed 
fi'om  Romo.  A conquered  country  was  called  a 
province ; Spain  and  Franco  were  therefore 
provinces.  All  jwovincial  land  was  tho  property 
of  the  Ca?sar,  or,  in  other  words,  the  State. 
The  occupiers  held  their  respective  portions  of 
it  on  lease,  the  lessor  being  the  Crown,  as  the 
head  of  the  State,  which  meant  tho  Roman 
People.  Tho  “ landowners,”  or,  more  properly, 
landholders,  had  what  was  called  a possessio, 
th.at  is  to  say,  the  usufruct  or  enjoyment  of  the 
land.  Each  jirovinco  paid  a fixed  land-tax,  in 
adilition  to  tribute  now  and  then  exacted. 
Each  province  was  required  to  deliver  at 
certain  times  a fixed  qu.intity  of  corn  for 
tho  use  of  tho  ruling  race.  In  the  ago  of 
Constantine,  when  the  empire  included  under 
one  sovereign  tho  East  with  its  capital  at 
Constantinople  and  the  West  with  its  capital  at 
Rome,  there  were  116  provinces,  each  of  which 
was  governed  by  a 8Ci>arate  establishment. 
Each  was  ruled  by  a governor  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  local  administration  of  justice  and 
finance.  Over  the  governors  were  four  pre- 
fects : 1.  Tho  Prefect  of  Egypt;  2.  The  Pre- 
fect of  Illyrium  ; 3.  The  Prefect  of  Italy;  4. 
The  Prefect  of  the  Gauls,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  Spain  and  Britain.  Tho  Pre- 
fects, after  tho  reform  of  Constantine,  had  no 
military  power;  they  had  the  supreme  civil 
administration  of  their  respective  territorial 
divisions.  Tho  cities  of  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople were  not  included  in  the  countries  they 
ruled ; each  capital  had  its  municipal  prefect. 
The  military  rule  of  the  empire  was  divided 
among  a certain  number  of  masters-general 
under  whom  at  one  time  were  thirty-five  Dukes 
or  leaders  stationed  in  the  provinces,  and  some 
of  those  were  called  Counts, — a designation  said 
to  have  been  invented,  but  more  correctly 
adopted,  by  Constantine. 

FEUDAL  TENURE. 

Of  the  Roman  provinces,  it  wil  best  suit 
our  i^urposo  to  take  Gaul  as  an  example.  With 
tho  destruction  of  the  Emjjire  and  the  anarchy 
that  followed,  tho  forms  of  adminiati-ation, 
though  overturned,  were  not  obliterated.  Tho 
Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome  found  in  Gaul  a 
people  who  for  centuries  had  enjoyed  a scientific 
mode  of  government.  The  Visigoths,  the  Bur- 
gnndians,  the  Franks,  having  possessed  them- 
selves of  what  land  they  required,  were  doubt- 
less not  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  after  a 
generation  or  two,  tho  traditional  law  or  custom 
by  which  tho  Roman  colonist  or  tho  previous 
possessor  had  held  land  under  Imperial  pro- 
tection. iloreovor,  many  of  the  ancestors  of 
tho  barbarians,  who  overran  tho  empire  and 
settled  in  Gaul,  had  served  in  the  Imperial 
armies.  The  destruction  of  Roman  power  was 
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to  some  extent  aa  much  the  result  of  revolution 
as  of  conquest  or  invasion.  The  barbaiians 
had  previously  been  subjects  of  Romo ; they 
had  learnt  some  of  the  arts  of  their  masters. 
What  long  afterwards  developed  into  a system 
now  known  as  feudal  tenure,  probably  rose 
soon  after  the  triumphant  partition  of  parts 
of  Gaul  among  those  so-called  barbarians. 
Indeed,  something  had  already  occurred  to 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  advantages,  in  a 
territory  where  might  is  right,  of  tho  feudal 
compact.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine 
lands  had  been  bestowed  upon  deserving 
veterans  as  a reward  for  their  services,  and  as 
a temptation  to  others  to  deserve  a similar 
reward.  They  were  bestowed  under  a certain 
condition : that  the  sons  who  succeeded  to  tho 
inheritance  should  devote  themselves  to  military 
service,  or  forfeit  that  inheritance.  If,  w'hen 
the  time  came,  the  sons  offered  themselves,  each 
with  a horse,  they  had  a right  to  serve  in  the 
cavalry  ; if  one  brought  two  horses  he  had  other 
privileges  accorded  to  him.  That  condition, 
says  Gibbon,  contains  tho  first  rudiments  of  the 
feudal  tenures.  The  new  masters  of  Gaul, 
checked  or  guided  by  no  central  authority,  held 
their  lands  by  right  of  force;  and  lands  are 
said  to  havo  been  hold  in  absolute  dominion 
from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  to  tho  era  of 
Charlemagne.  But  little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
Trance  or  any  otlior  country  during  that  period. 
Tlio  inroads  of  tlio  Normans,  at  least  in  the 
north  and  west  of  Franco,  doubtless  precipitated 
the  course  of  events.  Where  life  and  pro- 
perty are  at  the  mercy  of  brute  force,  the 
weak  proprietor  must  succumb  to  the  strong, 
or  he  must  bargain  with  tho  strong.  Protection 
against  attack  and  spoliation  was  obtained  at 
tlio  price  of  liberty : in  due  time  rose  the 
feudal  lord.  He  was  a territorial  prince,  whose 
sway  extended  over  a vast  domain.  His  own 
residence  was  the  castle  which,  on  the  crown  of 
an  eminence,  and  often  tho  hilly  bank  of  a 
river,  commanded  and  protected  the  country  for 
miles  around.  Upon  this  territory  a large  number 
of  small  proprietors  were  located.  Between 
them  and  their  lord,  tho  owner  of  the  ca&tle 
stronghold,  there  existed  an  unwritten  bond  of 
mutual  service  and  obligation.  The  small  pro- 
prietors brought  corn  and  cattle  to  their  lord  ; 
their  lord  defended  them  from  external  enemies 
or  from  each  other.  Some  of  their  sons  were 
received  as  soldiers  withiu  tho  castle  ; some  of 
their  daughters  became  tho  gentle  attendants 
within  the  household ; and  both  were  provided 
for.  Ultimately  the  relation  of  their  lord,  and 
of  other  territorial  princes  likewise,  to  a higher 
power  of  Duke  or  King,  jjartook  of  a similar 
character.  The  grant  of  a tract  of  land  at  tho 
time  of  the  conquest  of  this  island  confei-red 
nobility,  at  least  in  Normandy.  That  tract  of  land 
was  transferable  together  with  the  dignity  or 
title  it  conferred;  if  it  wore  “sold”  the  pur- 
chaser acquired  tlio  dignity  as  well  as  the  laud 
and  ho  was  bound  to  fulfil  the  same  feudal  obli- 
gations. To  that  tract  of  laud  belonged  a 
number  of  serfs  or  slaves  who  were  transferred 
with  tho  property ; they  were  included  in  tho 
fief,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  loan  of  that  laud  made 
by  a Duke  or  a Count  to  his  Baron  on  condition 
of  receiving  for  it  substantial  service,  and  what 
virtually  was  the  same  as  rent  and  taxes.  Tho 
dignities  and  functions  of  Duke,  Count,  Baron, 
and  tho  equivalent  forMai-quis,  were  well  known 
in  Western  Europe  before  the  Conquest  of 
England.  They  were  not  honorary  titles  ; they 
all  denoted  persons  in  authority  having  im- 
portaut  and  distinct  duties  of  government  toper- 
form,  and  they  are  all  derived  from  the  names  of 
offices  held  by  Roman  administrafors  dnriagtho 
Lower  Empire.  Thus  : — 

Doee. — This  title  is  derived  from  tlio  Latin 
(dui'),  and  implied,  under  tho  Roman  emperors, 
a military  leader.  On  the  soil  of  Italy  itself 
the  Doge  of  Venice  was  commander  of  tho 
Venetian  forces.  Tho  first  Doge  was  elected 
by  tho  _ people ; president  of  tho  Republic, 
he  exercised  political  as  well  as  military  power. 
Afterwards,  in  the  foui’teenth  century,  the  Do^e 
became  pari  of  a State  pageant.  Ho  was  no 
longer  elected  by  the  people,  but  by  an  exclusive 
and  hereditary  council  j he  was  called  “ Mr. 

jiist  as  modern  Frenchmen  address 
“ Monsieur  le  Due.”  Tho  Northern  Cmsar  or 
Czar  was  originally  Duke  of  Muscovy.  The 
Duke  of  Normandy,  who  became  King  of 
England,  was  virtually  au  independent  sovereign 
withiu  the  confines  of  his  Dukedom.  So  were 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  of  Aquitaine.  But  the 
title  of  Duke  iu  this  country  has,  from  its  first 


introduction  in  tho  fourteenth  century,  been  a 
mere  honorary  distinction.  For  a time  it  was 
confined  to  princes  of  the  blood  royal.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  only  one  English  Duke 
existed:  tho  Duke  of  Norfolk.  At  the  “ Resto- 
ration,” when  much  of  tho  letter,  not  the  spirit, 
of  tho  past  was  revived,  the  number  was  in- 
creased by  Charles  II.,  who,  by  conferring  that 
title,  ennobled  his  illegitimate  offspring.  Only 
three  of  tho  present  dukedoms  date  from  before 
his  time.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  none  of  the 
English  dukes,  now  in  existence,  hold  as  dukes 
or  leaders  any  office  of  vital  importance  in  tlio 
constitution  of  this  country  ; their  duties  to  tho 
sovereign  and  the  people  are — if  wo  except 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords — nothing  more 
than  honorai-y  moral  and  social  obligations. 

Marquis. — This  was  a lord  of  the  Marches  or 
Marks, — that  is  to  say,  a lord  of  the  country 
lying  near  the  landmarks  which  defined  tho 
limits  of  a province,  a dukedom,  or  a kingdom. 
Under  the  Lower  Empire  there  were  the  French 
Mai’ches  and  the  Spanish  Marches,*  often 
mentioned  in  MSS.  of  the  eleventh  century. 
A Marquis,  whoso  consort  is  still  called  a 
marchioness,  held  a border  government  much  as 
the  2me3eut  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Faujab  holds 
“ the  five  rivers  ” and  governs  in  the  name  of 
tho  Empress  under  tho  suiwemc  dii'ection  of 
the  Viceroy.  In  England,  Mortimer  had  tho 
management  of  tho  Welsh  borders  or  boundaries  ; 
he  was  called  Earl  of  March.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that,  iu  this  island,  there  are  now  no 
frontiers  or  boi’der-territory  to  govern.  At  the 
present  hour  the  honorary  dignity  of  “ Marquis  ” 
is  conferred  upon  an  Earl  who  has  rendered 
service  to  tho  political  party  of  which  ho  is  a 
member;  or  upon  another  who  has  acquired  by 
reversion,  or  purchase  an  increase  of  landed 
property  ; or  the  title  is  granted  by  caijifeee. 

Count. — Tho  same  as  “ Earl,”  whoso  consort 
is  a countess.  The  word  is  derived  from  tho 
Latin  (co?)ies,  comitis).  There  were  Counts  of 
the  Imperial  Household  iu  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Before  then,  under  tho  Republic,  tho  count  was 
an  assessor,  au  officer  who  formed  part  of  a 
provincial  administration.  Tho  Counts  {comites) 
of  the  Household  sat  in  “ committee  ” and  pro- 
nounced judgment  in  matters  referred  to  them 
by  the  emperors.  Counts  formed  a council. 
According  to  Ducango,  the  “ come.8  sacrarum 
larrjitionum”  has  descended  through  medimval 
to  modern  times : ho  is  now  or,  before  the 
French  Revolution,  was,  the  “ Grand  Almoner”; 
the  “comes  vestiarius”  is  or  was  tho  Grand 
Master  of  the  Wardrobe  ; tho  “ comes  ciirice”  is 
now  tho  Grand  Master  of  tho  Ceremonies. 
Under  tho  early  kings  of  France,  as  under  the 
Lower  Empire,  Counts  were  officers  of  Govern- 
ment.  There  was  a Count  of  the  Palace  who, 
when  the  king,  prince,  or  duke  was  absent, 
possessed  the  right  of  jurisdiction.  There  were 
Counts  who  ruled  districts ; there  were  Counts 
who,  so  to  speak,  were  mayors  of  a municipality. 
The  vice-count  or  viscount  (vice-comes)  was  tho 
sheriff.  A Coimt  often  combined  the  jiowors 
of  a judge,  an  assessor,  and  a general.  He 
led  tho  army  contingent  of  his  district  or 
his  town  to  the  wars.  On  the  continent  of 
Western  Europe  ho  was  tho  chief  of  a county ; 
in  England  an  Earl  was  often  the  head  of  a 
shire  or  of  a municipality, — the  term  “ Earl” 
being  derived  from  the  same  Saxon  root  as 
“Alderman,”  or  tho  cognate  Danish  title  of 
“ Eorle.” 

B-AEON. — This  was  not  a title ; even  were  it  a 
dignity,  it  was  bai'ely  more, — at  least,  at  first, — 
than  a legal  and  moral  distinction.  A “Baron” 
was  a “ Man,”  a person  who  held  of  a superior  in 
exchange  for  service,  who  was  hound  to  attend 
the  court  of  that  superior, — there  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  the  su^jerior’a  man  or  baron, — and 
to  assist  iu  the  transaction  of  judiciary  or  other 
business.  The  baron  was  a tenant ; tbe  tenauts- 
iu-chief  of  the  Crown  were  barons  to  the  king. 
During  tho  Norman  rule, — before  the  fourteenth 
century, — the  Crown  tenauts-in-chief  were  the 
Barons  of  England ; they  are  so  described  in 
history.  The  term  or  quality  of  baron  had  also  a 
general  signification.  For  instance,  the  Earl,  the 
oldest  title  of  English  nobility,  was  tbe  holder  of 
lands  entrusted  to  him  by  tho  king ; he  had  also  a 
number  of  persons  sub-bolding  portions  of  those 
lands.  The  Earl  as  a Croum  tenant  was  baron 


• la  the  best  Roman  times  tbe  frontiers  of  provini 
were  called  “ Fines  ; towards  the  close  of  the  Roma 
domination,  “ Limiteg" ; and  in  the  Middle  Age 
“ Marc/ice." 


to  the  king  ; the  Earl’s  tenants  were  barons  to 
himself.  The  expression,  “ feudal  tenure,”  may 
bo  properly  defined  as  “ feudal  tenancy.” 
Land  was  never  sold  in  the  modern  meaning 
of  tho  word,  it  was  “let”;  and  the  relation 
binding  the  vassal  to  his  lord, — a lord  was 
vassal  to  the  king,-— consisted  of  mutual  inter- 
change.  The  land  was  used  or  enjoyed  for 
certain  specified  services  of  protection  from 
the  king  or  lord  on  tho  one  hand,  of  service 
due  on  the  other.  Hence  the  original  meaning 
of  holding  lands  by  barony.  Tho  term  “ baron  ” 
however  did  not  ajiply  only  to  holders  of  land. 
In  early  charters  the  citizens  of  London  and 
York  aro  denominated  “barons.”  There  were 
also  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ; those  were 
tho  meu  or  freemen  of  Hastings,  Dover,  Hythe, 
Romney,  and  Sandwich,  who  were  barons  to  tho 
king.  As  another  example,  tho  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  were  tho  chief  men  of  that  Court, 
which  was  instituted  almost  immediately  after 
the  Conquest. 

THE  lfEDI.EVAL  “ WAYS  AND  MEANS.” 

The  Conqueror,  as  the  head  of  the  State,  re- 
tained iu  his  own  hands  large  tracts  of  land. 
They  formed  parks  and  presei'vea ; fortresses  ; 
head-quarters  for  the  administration ; farms ; and 
also  a reserve  fund  which  was  used  not  sparingly 
to  reward  services  rendered  by  the  Church  or 
by  tho  Army.  Those  lands,  or  what  remains  of 
them,  now  form  the  ancient  Demesne  of  the 
Cronni.  Nothing,  however,  that  the  king  “gave,” 
iu  tho  shape  of  territory,  was  an  absolute 
“ gift.”  Services  had  to  be  rendered  which 
practically  conduced  to  the  filling  of  the  National 
Exchequer ; to  tho  mainteuance  of  au  army  for 
offence  as  well  as  defence  ; to  tho  free  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  rude  enough  it  is  true,  iu  the 
various  districts ; to  the  protection  of  one 
locality  from  the  rapacity  of  another.  The 
nobles  were  local  governors  responsible  to  the 
tho  king  for  their  conduct ; they  were  his  imme- 
diate supporters  when  tumult,  foreign  or 
internal,  menaced  tho  general  welfare.  The 
tcnants-in-cliief  of  tho  king  formed  his  council ; 
without  any  form  of  voting  supjHies  they  brought 
with  them,  as  their  charters  written  or  un- 
written bound  them  to  do,  the  ways  and  means 
, to  carry  on  the  king’s  goverament  at  home  and 
to  defend  it  from  aggression  abroad.  The 
services  rendered  were  propoi'tionate  to  tho 
extent  and  valne  of  tho  lands  let ; money  also 
was  ijaid,  not  as  au  annual  i*eut,  but  in  casual 
tribute.  This  form  of  taxation  was  a right  of 
the  king  as  lessor  of  territory.  The  services  wci'o 
(1)  military  service  and  (2)  civil  service.  Firstly, 
a baron  of  tbe  king,  or  king’s  man,  was  bound 
to  bring  with  him  to  the  Royal  army  a mimber 
of  soldiers  corresponding  to  the  extent  and  value 
of  his  land.  Secondly,  ho  was  bound  to  do  duty 
in  tho  royal  household,  to  officiate  on  certain 
days,  to  keep  a fixed  number  of  horses,  hounds, 
and  hawks  for  the  king’s  use.  He  was  also 
bound  to  attend  the  king’s  court,  to  assist  in  the 
supreme  admiuistration  of  justice  and  to  transact 
other  official  business.  As  the  tenants-in-chief 
had  to  perform  such  services,  so  their  sub-tonants 
were  made  to  contribute  iu  similar  fashion. 
The  well-to-do  vassal  of  a king’s  vassal  brought 
men,  horses,  corn,  handiwork  to  his  lord  ; these 
were  taken — tho  quantity  depending  much  upon 
circumstances — as  a rent  or  a tax  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  allotment  and  its  produce. 
Many  of  tho  ruined  ivy-bidden  walls,  which 
picturesquely  break  the  English  landscape, 
were  the  strongholds  of  tho  great  Barons.  There 
they  held  their  courts,  received  homage,  and 
what  were  virtually  civil  dues ; there  they 
transacted  tho  business,  military  and  judicial, 
of  their  respective  territories.  Those  castles 
were  to  tho  suiToundiug  tenantry  what  the 
Court  of  Westminster  was  to  the  tenantry-in- 
chief  of  the  Norman  kings.  The  tenants  who 
assembled  within  the  provincial  castles  to  deter- 
mine local  disputes  were  called  peers  of  the 
court  (pares  curice) ; iu  tho  King’s  Court  the 
Crown  tenants  or  barons  were  called  tho  Peers 
of  England,  that  is  to  say,  pairs  or  equals  in  the 
Council  of  State,  or,  in  the  Shaksperian  hyper, 
bole,  “ pillars  of  the  State.” 

THE  REFORMATION. — THE  REVOLUTION. 

Tho  present  Prime  Minister  once  made  an 
effective  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  several  subjugations  of  this  traditionally 
tight  little  island.  He  omphasiged  the  Dutch 
conquest  by  William  of  Orange ; bo  aUuclcd  to 
the  conquest  by  James  Stuart,  Sixth  of  Scot* 
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land  and  First  of  England.  He  might  also  have 
enumerated  those  proceedings  which  took  place 
in  this  country  after  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries and  the  fall  of  ecclesiastical  power.  The 
annexation  of  land  at  that  period  by  the  govern- 
ing classes  might  well  bo  described  as  a ciril 
conquest.  The  historian  Hallam  is  responsible 
for  the  undisputed  assertion  that  the  richest  of 
the  English  aristocracy  derive  their  possessions 
from  tlio  spoils  of  the  Reformation.  The  fendal 
tie  that  bound  the  landholder  to  tho  State,  and 
defined  his  duties  as  well  as  his  rights,  had 
been  long  loosening  ; the  people,  moreover,  were 
beginning  to  desire  an  independence  that  the 
landholders  could  nob  fail  to  see  was  of  pecu- 
niary advantage  to  themselves.  Until  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  they  liad  regarded  their  burden 
of  iudirect  taxation,  so  lo  term  it,  as  rent  for 
the  lands  they  lield.  Not  until  that  reign, 
according  to  Sinclair's  “History  of  the  Revenue,’’ 
was  personal  property  regularly  taxed ; and 
tho  first  poll-tax  was  levied  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  A consiJerablo  portion  of  tlie revenue 
was  raised  from  personal  property  during  tho 
reign  of  Henry  Y.  Nevertheless,  at  that  time  and 
until  the  Civil  Wnrof  the  seventeenth  century  .land 
was  held  by  a species  of  military  tenure,  which, 
while  it  subjected  tho  inferior  tenants  to  what 
Blackstone  has  called  slavery,  placed  the  supei'ior 
tenants  under  an  obligation  advantageous  to  the 
State,  Then  the  laud  was  said  legally  to  con- 
sist of  so  many  “knight’s  fees,”  or  fiefs,  that  is, 
so  many  portions  of  land  capable  of  supporting 
the  dignity  of  a knight.  He  who  held  an  entire 
knight's  fee  was  hound  by  his  tenuro  to  follow 
his  lord  (the  king,  or  tho  king’s  tenant,  or  the 
king’s  tenant’s  tenant,  as  the  case  might  he),  to 
the  wars,  and  to  perform  forty  days’  service 
every  year,  or  to  send  a substitute.  In  like 
manner,  twenty  days’  service  was  required  from 
the  owner  of  half  a knight's  fee  ; ten  days’ 
service  from  tho  owner  of  a quarter  of  a knight’s 
fee.  Tho  owner  of  several  knight’s  fees,  such 
as  the  teuants-in-chief  of  the  Crown,  were  bound 
to  send  a knight  to  the  king  or  the  State  in 
respect  of  each  fief.  Thus  the  nucleus  of  an 
army  was  quartered  in  al  1 parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
an  army  could  on  the  shortest  notice  be  called 
together.  When  William  III.  tried  to  form  a 
Btauding  army  and  render  it  a permanent  institu- 
tion, the  state  of  things  was  this  : the  hereditary 
aristocracy  retained  their  lands,  their  military 
obligations  had  been  abolished.  Fendal  tenure 
became  allodial  tenure  by  an  Act,  passed  with 
the  best  intentions  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  confirmed  by  tho  statute  12th  Charles  II., 
c.  2 1.  That  statute  abolished  tenure  by  knight’s 
service,  whether  the  lands  were  held  from  the 
Crown  or  from  a tenant  of  tho  Crown.  It 
abolished  tho  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries;  it 
repealed,  for  ever  and  ever,  wardships,  liveries, 
primar  seisins,  values,  and  forfeitures  of 
marriage,  fines  and  pardons  for  alienation.  It 
left  a few  of  the  old  customs,  sources  of  potty 
revenue  ; it  inevitably  left  many  of  the  feudal 
abuses.  It  also  left  to  posterity  the  duty  of 
providing  money  and  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
coxintry,  while  it  gave  gratuitously  to  the  land- 
holders tho  capital  whence  that  money  and 
those  men  had  originally  issued. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  hark  back  to  the 
time  of  Uonry  VII.  in  order  to  traco  the  course 
of  events  which  encouraged  the  transfer  of 
power  from  tho  Crown  to  the  great  landholders 
who  nominally  composed  only  the  second  estate 
of  tho  realm.  Before  the  Revolution  that  order 
proved  too  great  for  tho  king  ; after  the  Revo- 
lution, too  great  for  tho  people.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  the  nobility  and  the  landed  gentry 
multiplied.  That  wise  sovereign,  in  the  hope  of 
strengthening  the  Cro^vn, facilitated  ( I Hen.  VIL, 
c.  24-)  the  subdivision  of  the  great  fiefs  or  estates 
of  the  nobility.  Bacon  pronounced  the  measure 
to  be  profound  and  admirable,  for  it  made  “ farms 
and  husbandry  of  a standard,  thatis,  maintained 
with  such  a proportion  of  land  under  them  as 
may  breed  a subject  to  live  in  convenient  plenty 
and  no  servile  condition.”  But  there  was 
another  view  of  the  prospect  which  Bacon  fore- 
saw. “ A great  and  potent  nobility,”  said  he, 
“ addeth  majesty  to  a monarch,  but  diminisbeth 
power;  and  putteth  life  into  tho  people,  but 
preasetb  their  fortune.  It  is  well  when  nobles 
are  not  too  great  for  sovereignty  nor  for  j ustice ; 
and  yet  maintained  in  that  height  as  the  insolency 
of  inferiors  may  be  broken  upon  them  before  it 
come  on  too  fast  upon  tho  majesty  of  kings.” 
The  nobility  did  become  so  powerful  that  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  the  English  Consti- 
tution may  be  said  to  have  failed.  It  had  been 
tho  custom  for  the  Parliament  to  grant  what 
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were  called  subsidies  to  meet  extraordinary 
necessities.  A subsidy  was  raised  by  a tax  on 
the  reputed  value  of  landed  estates  ; and  they 
were  assessed  at,  nominally,  43.  in  the  pound. 
But  though  the  value  of  land  nccc.ssarily  iu- 
creased,  the  early  assessment  and  the  primitive 
mode  of  assessment  did  not  vary  with  tho  tinw. 
Tho  subsidies  fell,  instead  of  increasing,  in 
amount.  Coke,  in  his  “ Institutes,”  describes  a 
subsidy  in  156G  as  reaching  the  sum  of  120,0001. ; 
iu  1598  a subsidy  reached  the  sum  of  78,IKK3Z. ; 
in  IfilO  a subsidy  amounted  to  about  50,0001. 
According  to  Macaulay  a real  tax  of  -Is.  in  the 
pound  on  land  would  probably  have  yielded 

1.500.0001.  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  But  that 
sovereign  lost  both  his  crowm  and  his  head  for 
attempting  to  levy  a tax  founded  on  the  principle 
that  those  who  possess  the  property  of  the 
kingdom  should  pay  for  the  protection  of  it, — a 
true  principle,  it  may  bo  said,  where  property 
confers  specially  legalised  privileges. 

The  Long  Parliament  were  wiser  and  more 
determined  than  their  predecessors.  The  sum 
of  money  required  from  the  landholders  was 
fixed ; it  w'as  levied  within  each  county  by  a 
rate.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  landed 
estates  yielded  to  the  National  Exchequer  from 

35.0001.  to  120,0001.  A month.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Excise  duties,  passed  in  the  year  1643,  were 
in  force ; those  duties  were  granted  as  a part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  Crowu  by  that  same  Act, 
12  Charles  II.,  c.  21,  to  which  wo  have  just 
alluded.  Some  time  before,  about  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  there  hatl  been  a 
debate  in  tho  House  of  Commons  on  the  Court 
of  Wards  ; during  the  debate, — it  was  the  21st  of 
November,  1660, — a reference  was  made  to  tho 
character  of  the  Excise  Duties.  Mr.  Auuosley, — 
all  liononr  to  his  memory ! — understood  tho 
nature  of  an  impost  which  was  really  tho  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  intended  ultimately  to  relieve 
the  land  from  taxation.  “ Every  man,”  said  ho, 
“ who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
must  pay  excise  to  excuse  the  Court  of  Wards.” 
It  is  probably  duo  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Annesley 
that,  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolu- 
tion, tho  landholders  were  compelled  to  pay  fiir 
the  land  they  hold.  In  1689,  1690,  and  1691 
large  sums  were  raised  from  real  property.  Iu 
1692,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  for  granting 
to  their  Majesties  an  aid  of  43.  in  the  pound  for 
one  year  for  carrying  on  a vigorous  war  against 
Franco.  By  that  measure  (4  William  and 
Mary,  c.  1),  all  manors,  lands,  tenements,  yearly 
profits  and  hereditaments,  wore  charged  with 
4s.  in  the  pound  yearly  value.  A new  and 
more  accurate  valuation  of  estates  was  then 
made.  That  valuation  was  prepared  in  1692.  In 
179S  tho  land-tax  of  4s.  in  tho  pound,  assessed 
according|to  tho  valuation  made  106  years  before, 
became  a permanent  institution  — mark  the 
irony — and  thoso'who  were  subject  to  the  tax 
were  permitted  to  redeem  it  at  a trifling  cost  of 
ready  money.  The  whole  subject  was  minutely 
examined  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Anti- 
Coni-Law  League  in  tho  year  18^I2.  Their 
first  Tract  was  “ A Plea  for  the  Total  and 
Immediate  Repeal  of  tho  Com  Laws,  with 
Remarks  on  tho  Land-Tax  Fraud;”  it  called 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  tbo  land- 
holders had  exempted  themselves  froui  taxation. 
An  argument  of  no  mean  ability  on  “ The  Con- 
stitutional Riglit  of  a Revision  of  the  Land- 
Tax”  was  also  published  by  tho  same  League.* 
Twenty  years  ago  Macaulay  stated  in  his  History 
that  little  more  than  a fiftieth  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  required  in  time  of  peace  was  raised  by 
an  impost  once  regarded  as  tho  most  productive 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  State.  Nothing  has 
since  changed  in  the  situation,  except  for  the 
worse.  Estates  throughout  the  country  are 
still  assessed  upon  tho  valuation  made  in  1692 ; 
and  a great  part  of  the  tax  has  beon  cheaply 
redeemed,  and  is  still  being  redeemed,  under  the 
advantages  of  tho  Land-tax  Redemption  Act. 
Tho  estimated  Revenue  of  the  financial  year 
1876-77  amounted  to  78,565,0361.,  of  which  the 
tax  on  lands  and  tenements  was  set  dowm  at 
1,078,0681.  This  has  been  collected  on  an 
avowedly  imperfect  valuation  made  185  years 
ago,  when  tho  Lords  composed  the  dominant 
estate  of  the  realm.  Though  a large  number  of 
landholders  have  redeemed  the  tax,  a few,  upon 


•The  question  of  the  land-tax  was  discussed  year*  ago 
ia  tho  Weilmintler  liecitis.  That  periodical  printed  a 
Well-considered  cri  icisrn,— perhaps  a little  bitter  and 
overcharged, — ofeertaia  tracts  published  by  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League.  It  will  be  found  in  the  number  for  March, 
1944.  We  are  glad  to  make  this  reference,  and  even  to 
have  quoted,  as  we  have  here  done,  from  a Reeieie  that 
has  faithfully  served  and  advanced  the  cansa  of  art  and 
artists  in  many  an  excel  eot  article. 
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whose  land  buildings  have  been  erected,  have 
not  redeemed  it ; for  it  is  annually  paid  by 
their  immediate  tenants.  Such  is  the  result 
of  legislation  concocted  by  Parliaments  which, 
from  1660  to  the  year  of  Reform,  1832,  made 
laws  in  tho  interests  of  the  governing  classes 
alone, — tho  only  classes,  bo  it  said  iu  justice, 
then  understood  or  even  recognised  by  cither 
Commons  or  Peers. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTl'RY. 

It  is  an  honourable  conceit  among  Englishmen, 
and  facts  speak  for  thoinselvcs,  that  iu  no  other 
division  of  Western  Europe  is  the  natural  sus- 
picion  of  caste  or  class  less  virulent  than  in 
England.  Here,  during  the  course  of  tins  cen- 
tury, the  great  man  has  helped  tho  poor,  tho 
poor  man  has  loved  the  great.  Sonio  Ropuhlicaii 
cynic  of  1989  may  attribute  it  to  tbo  circinn- 
stauco  that,  a hundred  odd  years  before, — 

'•  Then  lands  were  fairly  portion'd, 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold/' 

SO,  consequently — 

“ The  Engluh  wore  like  brothers 
In  toe  bruva  daysof  old." 

But  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  rcvoltiug 
misery,  the  abject  poverty,  the  habitual  pau- 
perism, which  eat  into  tho  very  heart  of  muni- 
cipal administration  all  over  this  island,  without 
being  impressed  with  tho  conviction  that  some- 
thing must  be  amiss  in  the  balance  of  tbo  State. 
Mauy  believe  that  somethimj  to  lie  in  tho  canker 
of  unjust  immunity  from  tho  common  burden 
among  a powerful  few,  and  iu  unequal  taxation 
among  the  many.  No  foreigner  regard.s  the 
spectacle,  unique  in  Western  Europe,  of  wretch- 
edness that  disgraces  London  and  tho  great 
English  cities  without  assigning  a cause  for  its 
existence.  It  may  not  bo  tbo  true  one,  but  it 
assimilates  to  tho  charge  that  wa.s  felt  to  bo 
tnre  some  thirty-five  years  ago  iu  the  old  Corn- 
Law  rhyme  ; — 

'*  Thus  twflve  ra‘9  starve  while  three  rats  thrive, 

(Like  you  od  mine  and  me). 

When  fifceeti  rats  are  eaged  alive 
With  food  for  nine  and  three.” 

Tho  inforenco,  wo  repeat,  may  not  bo  just ; to 
tax  capital  in  land  may  react  in  a direction  op- 
posed to  the  true  intoi'osts  of  the  untaxed  classes, 
— at  least,  we  are  qnite  prepared  to  listen  to  that 
view  of  the  question.  It  is  certain  that  even  if 
a true  assessment  of  the  present  value  of  land 
be  made,  the  valuation  cannot  affect  those  who 
have  redeemed  tho  tax.  A new  tax  imposed 
upon  land  would,  of  course,  mean  an  increased 
ground-rent,  probably  a slight  increase  in  tho 
price  of  corn,  and  in  tho  price  of  some  pi'o- 
visions ; but  it  would  also  mean  an  enormou.s 
addition  to  the  National  Exchequer.  If  the  land 
had  been  fairly  assessed  at  short  intervals  of 
years,  if  the  contrivance  of  cheap  redemption 
had  not  aggravated  injustice,  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  would  have  been  annually  gathered  into 
the  coffers  of  the  Exchequer  from  tho  pleasure- 
gardens  and  parks,  the  deer-forests,  the  wild 
cattle  enclosures,  tho  game  preserves,  the  non- 
produciug  though  not  unproductive  acres  which, 
by  tho  custom  of  entail,  cannot  be  sold  and  ren- 
dcredprofitable  to  the  many  or  to  any.  Poor  Scot- 
land  would  have  returned  vast  sums  without 
really  hurting  the  noblemen  and  gentry  who  mako 
the  larger  part  of  that  country  their  hunting, 
ground.  No  sane  Englishman  indulges  in  tho 
expectation  tliat  even  tho  superfluous  lands  of 
hereditary  holders  can  be  confiscated;  they  how- 
ever are  insane  who  act  as  if  Time  ever  finally 
condones  injustice  or  legalises  fraud.  Redress 
may  be  long  in  coming,  but  it  always  comes.  Tho 
hereditary  holder  of  the  soil  ought  to  pay  for 
the  rights  he  uses  ; he  ought  to  compensate  tho 
State  for  non-fulfilment  of  military  services 
and  of  civil  obligations;  he  ought  to  pay  for  Ids 
privileges.  Entail  is  a privilege,  and  tho 
privilege  of  one  person  encroaches  upon  tho 
rights  of  all.  Indeed,  this  is  often  admitted  and 
explained.  Apologists  liavo  said,  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  that  entails  are  necessary  for 
tho  maintenance  of  a class  whoso  privileges 
accrue  indirectly  to  the  welfare  of  government, 
and  therefore  the  nation.  But  there  is  a wider 
aspect  of  the  whole  question.  When  the  property 
of  man  in  man  existed,  when  tho  security  of  a 
landed  estate  depended  upon  its  moral  and 
material  greatness,  entails  were  not  unreason- 
able  ; they  were  necessary.  When  tho 
tenant-in-chief  of  the  Crown  was  virtually  a 
prince, — judge,  general,  organiser  of  an  armed 
contingent, — it  was  right  that  the  principality 
should  descend  undivided  to  the  heir;  it 
was  right  that  tho  embodiment  of  power  and 
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pi'otccfciou  should  be  preserved  from  auy  chance 
of  losing  its  patrimony.  But  the  holders  how- 
ever exalted  of  real  property,  however  oxten- 
sivo,  do  not  now  do  the  work  of  judges,  the 
work  of  gencral.s,  or  even  tho  official  work  of 
govcniment,  unless  they  arc  paid  for  it ; and  by 
tlie  whole  nation.  Tlicy  no  longer  equip  troops 
of  horfic  or  convoke  bodies  of  infantry  j they  aro 
capitalists  with  offices  and  warehouses,  with 
staffs  of  clerks  and  workmen.  They  sell  coal, 
make  bricks,  and  manufacture  goods.  A few 
are  the  heads  of  banking  fii-ms  ; others  aro  tho 
suj)porters  of  commercial  companies.  The 
lauded  capitalist  makes  money  out  of  farms, 
cottages,  building  operations  large  and  small  ; 
even  the  sale  of  hi.s  game  affords  him  a trifling 
revenue.  Jlcanwhile,  tho  whole  nation  pays 
millions  of  pounds  annually  to  a host  of  func- 
tionaries who  do  tho  work  for  the  present  genera- 
tion that  the  mcdimval  landholders  did  for  the 
England  of  their  time,  in  exchange  for  the  u.sufruct 
or  enjoyment  of  the  soil.  That  soil,  after  the 
confusion  of  reformation,  restoration,  revolution, 
and  usurpation,  is  now  real  property,  to  be  so 
hold  for  ever  and  ever;  and  in  most  cases,  from 
the  fact  of  its  legalised  redemption,  uutaxed  for 
ever  and  ever, — or,  at  least,  till  tho  book  of 
Domesday  be  revised  by  the  fiat  of  an  educated 
people. 


A GERMAN  REPLY  TO  AN  ATTACK  ON 
SCHLIEMANN’S  “ MYCENyE.’' 

■\Ve  have  regarded  from  the  first  with  so  much 
interest,  and  attach  so  much  value  to  tho 
remarkable  discoveries  and  writings  of  Dr. 
Schliemann,  that  we  are  led  to  depart  a little 
from  our  usual  course  and  print  for  the  benefit 
of  English  readers  a translation  of  an  article  by 
Professor  Lindcnschmidt  in  reply  to  an  attack 
on  Schliemaun’s  “ Mycenm,”  written  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  Murray,  of  tho  British  Museum,  and 
l)ublishcd  in  tho  Academy.  The  article  wo  have 
translated  appeared  in  the  supplement  to  tho 
AUyejneine  Zeitung  of  January  22ud,  1878. 


Among  the  many  works  on  artistic  and 
historical  subjects  which  have  appeared  on  our 
table,  we  have  one  of  much  archmological  talent 
and  stirring  interest  in  tho  long-expected  account 
of  Schliemann’s  excavations  among  tho  ruins  of 
Tiryns  and  Mycence,— ‘ Mycenm  ; a Narrative  of 
Researches  and  Discoveries  at  Mycense  and 
Tiryns,  by  Dr.  Ileinrich  Schlieinann ; with  a 
preface  by  W.  E.  Gladstone.’  This  beautifully, 
illustrated  book  gives  us  at  last  an  authentic 
insight  into  those  much-talked-of  treasures,  for 
tho  discovery  of  which  we  have  to  thank  the 
unequalled  perseverance  and  self-sacrifice  of  one 
single  man,  and  his  enthusiastic  ardour  in 
inquiring  into  tho  Greek  hero-tales  and  tho 
scenes  of  their  deeds. 

Wo  aro  enabled  to  recognise  how  theso  dis- 
coverics,  unique  of  their  kind,  have,  better  than 
all  former  descriptions,  made  known  the  region 
of  those  monuments  which  wo  aro  accustomed 
to  consider  the  earliest  evidences  of  Hellenic 
culture  and  development,  and  there  can  be  no 
further  doubt  that  wc  now  possess  proofs  of  the 
remains  of  those  dark  ages,  which,  from  our 
limited  knowledge  of  their  sepulcliral  relics,  we 
have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  animate  or  shape 
either  with  the  misty  forms  of  primitive  culture, 
or  with  the  more  certain  representations  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art-treasures. 

Even  if  these  admissions  should  be  with- 
drawn,  or  essentially  limited  by  the  discovery 
of  those  wonderful  tombs,  still  we  retain,  by 
means  of  the  last,  the  key  to  their  direct  inter*- 
pretation  in  particular,  aud  to  their  sarprising 
combination  of  monuments  of  such  different 
style  and  apparently  inconsistent  character  in 
general. 

There  are' knives  and  arrow-heads  of  obsidian, 
with  bronze  swords  of  the  simplest  form,  but 
with  hilt  and  sheath  richly  ornamented  with 
gold.  Tho  simplest  vessels  in  pottery  moulded 
by  hand,  with  tho  painted  productions  of  the 
pot  ter’s  wheel ; primitive  bas-reliefs  beside 
gems  and  intaglios,  the  animated  but  crude 
representations  of  which  offer  a contrast  to  the 
remarkable  tcchical  finish  of  their  execution. 
We  also  find  gold  aud  silver  vessels,  and  in- 
numerable  gold  ornaments,  their  decoration  con- 
sisting, besides  the  adoption  of  rosettes,  flowers, 
and  leaves  of  plants,  chiefly  in  spiral  and 
cylindrical  variations,  exhibiting  on  the  other 
hand  a number  of  animal  forms,  iusects,  molluscs, 
quadrupeds,  and  their  mythical  relations,  the 
griffin  and  tho  winged  sphinx,  while  in  the 


representation  of  human  figures  in  terra-cotta 
or  metal-work  the  first  steps  in  art  arc  scarcely 
reached. 

Among  tho  various  vessels  wc  meet  with  here 
and  there  are  some  already  well-known  forma 
and  ideas,  but  the  general  appearance  conveys 
especially  the  impression  of  great  antiquity, 
and  only  in  isolated  features  marks  a later 
character  of  style  in  all  the  variety  of  tho  work 
in  gold,  jewels,  amber,  rock  crystal,  and  ivoi*y ; 
not  in  the  material  alone,  but  in  a greater  or 
lesser  proportion  of  taste  and  skill  in  the 
working. 

Theso  remarkable  sepulchres  offer  the  most 
attractive  task  of  investigation,  and  they  derive 
a much  higher  and  more  general  importance 
from  the  place  of  their  discovery,  and  the  defi- 
nite tradition  of  the  Greek  hero  tales,  which 
brings  the  tragic  end  of  Agamemnon  into  the 
closest  contact  with  them.  All  unite  in  pointing 
out  to  us  that  far-distant  period,  for  the  under- 
standing of  which  the  discoveries  of  science 
have  hitherto  afforded  but  limited  and  imperfect 
facilities. 

In  some  measure  tho  reserve  of  our  learned 
circle  is  owing  to  this  deficiency  in  tho  power  of 
examining  aud  comparing,  but  now  wo  may 
shortly  hope  for  tho  best  results.  The  quick 
succession  of  tho  discoveries  seemed  only  to 
increase  the  momentary  want  of  judgment,  and 
in  a measure  to  stifle  tho  sympathy  for  the 
newly-discovered  treasures  ; so  that,  instead  of 
having  a unanimous,  though  severe,  examina- 
tion  of  tho  views  of  tho  discoverer,  wo  only 
nourished  indications  of  vague  thoughts,  rude 
refutations,  and  oven  suspicions  of  the  age  and 
genuineness  of  the  discovea*y. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a portion  of  our  press 
was  divided  in  the  treatment  of  the  question  in 
this  direction,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
contempt  for  this  undertaking,  which,  in  its 
energetic  carrying  out  and  in  the  importance 
of  its  result,  far  surpasses  all  former  private 
attempts,  and  takes  its  place  worthily  by  the 
side  of  tliose  greater  exjilorations  undertaken  at 
tho  expense  of  Government.  Tho  sensational 
gossip  even  busied  itself  with  Schliemann’s 
private  affairs,  and  took  no  account  of  the  large 
sums  which  this  remarkable  man  sacrificed  to  the 
furtherance  of  science. 

In  short,  we  again  witnessed  that  deluded 
zeal  in  full  activity  which  with  us  is  so  fre- 
quently roused  to  crush  as  quickly  as  possible  a 
countryman’s  exertions,  which  everywhere  else 
would  bo  zealously  upheld  for  tho  hououi*  of  the 
nation. 

At  all  'events,  this  perverseness  could  not  be 
spared  tho  just  shame  of  knowing  that  all  foreign 
countries  united  in  according  the  fullest  credit 
to  Schliemann,  and  also  that  Germanic  scientific 
societies  and  learned  men  had  hastened  to 
express  their  esteem  and  appreciation.  A 
general  revolution  in  these  views  is  tho  more 
sorely  to  bo  e.xpected,  because  tlie  examination 
of  the  entire  results  of  his  undertaking  is  under 
discussion,  and  this  examination  will  now  afford 
a more  certain  foundation  for  the  truth  of  his 
discoveries. 

Whether  Schliemann’s  explanation  bo  essen- 
tially confirmed  or  not,  and  however  the  decision 
may  agree  with  his  wishes,  yet  so  much  the 
more  comprehensive  and  extensive  will  bo  the 
gain  ■which  this  inquiry  will  derive  from  these 
wonderful  discoveries.  Contradiction  and  op- 
posite opinions  in  examinations  of  this  kind 
are,  by  their  very  difficulty  of  refutation, 
welcome  as  a means  of  promoting  the  clearest 
comprehension,  as  long  as  they  endeavour  by 
scientific  aid  to  arrive  at  an  unprejudiced  con- 
clusion. But  evqn  expressions  which  do  not 
fulfil  these  intentigps  offer  frequently  an  instruc- 
tive side,  for  they  point  out  the  false  direction 
to  which  a thorough  opposition  to  assertions  and 
inquiry  as  to  their  value  and  importance  may  bo 
led  by  the  delusions  of  self-conceit  aud  temper. 
This  is  confirmed  in  a striking  manner  by  the 
latest  notice  about  Schliemann  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  in  No.  203,  December  15th, 
of  the  London  paper  the  Academy,  &c. 

Tho  only  motive  which  induces  us  to  devote 
any  remarks  to  this  critique  is  simply  tho  fact 
of  the  author’s  position  at  tho  British  Museum, 
which,  as  wo  already  gather  from  the  opinions 
of  the  press,  gives  a certain  weight  to  his 
assertions  and  objections ; as  also  our  wish  to 
put  aside  all  confusing  ideas  in  the  anticipated 
investigation  of  the  proposed  question. 

As  such  it  must  be  considered  if  Mr.  Murray 
asserts  tho  graves  in  question  to  be  of  Ger- 
manic and  not  Hellenic  origin,  and  finds  in  the 
famous  Bepulohral  fields  of  Hallstadt  the  proof 


for  this  daring  assertion.  It  is  time  for  Gor- 
manic  investigators  to  enter  tho  lists  against 
such  a grave  misconception. 

Even  if  wo  admit  from  tho  foregoing  question 
the  sense  in  which  these  Alpine  sepulchral  fields 
arc  considered,  yet  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
endeavour  to  prove  a distinct  parallel  between 
tho  mode  of  burial  and  contents  of  the  graves  of 
Mycenm. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Murray  finds  in  the  irregular 
position  of  the  dead,  and  the  burial  of  many 
skeletons  in  tho  same  grave,  an  analogy  to  Hall- 
stadt,  and  an  important  agreement  in  the  mode 
of  burial,  without  recognising  that  these  pecu- 
liarities do  not  in  the  most  distant  manner 
avail  as  a distinctive  sign,  cither  for  Germanic 
graves  in  general  or  for  tho  old  Friedhof  in 
Salzkammergat.  For  here,  among  nearly  a 
thousand  graves,  tho  regular  interment  of  tho 
dead  so  preponderates  that  only  the  few  excep- 
tions copied  in  Plate  II.  of  Von  Sacken's  Avork, 
and  described  in  pages  8-9,  show  an  unusual 
position.  These  singular  instances  can  be  far 
differently  accounted  for  than  the  position  of 
tho  bodies  in  the  30  ft.  deep  graves  in  tho  rocky 
ground  of  Mycenae.  Just  as  little  can  the  mix- 
ture of  burial  with  partial  cremation  of  tho 
bodies  he  attributed  entirely  to  Germanic 
custom  ; and,  as  Mr.  Murray  expresses  himself, 
“ accordiug  to  the  extensive  annals  of  excava- 
tion among  Greek  tombs,”  is  completely  foreign 
to  Hellenic  usage,  and  especially,  as  the  author 
in  another  place  has  occasion  to  point  out,  that 
those  excavations  have  been  made  chiefly  on 
sitc.s  long  and  well  known  to  ancient  history, 
and  that  resirlts  obtained  from  such  sources 
cannot  bo  expected  to  prepare  us  for  everything 
that  may  be  found  in  outlying  places  Avhich  did 
not  share  in  the  progress  of  the  great  cities. 

Wo  meet  Avith  the  same  poA-erty  and  deficiency 
of  information  in  his  reasoning  on  the  resemblance 
of  some  discoveries  at  Mycenm  and  Hallstadt, 
and  in  tho  conclusion  he  draws  in  favour  of  the 
difference  in  the  style,  and  therefore  later  period 
of  the  Mycona?  excavations. 

Wliilo  Mr.  Murray  refers  to  tAvo  oft-repeated 
ornaments  in  gold-AA'ork,  and  two  in  bronze  at 
Hallstadt,  and  lays  great  stress  on  their  be- 
longing to  Classical  ornamentation,  ho  shoAvs 
only  his  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  many  orna- 
mental designs  ai*e  not  a necessary  condition  of 
the  period,  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
adopted  in  the  range  of  Classical  ornamentation. 

In  this  respect,  besides  the  before-mentioned 
spiral  and  “meander”  patterns,  other  ornament 
designs  have  remained  in  use  from  the  most 
ancient  doAvn  to  a much  more  recent  period,  if 
not  in  art  itself,  yet  in  tho  tradesmen’s  and 
artisans’  departments.  The  triangle  and  tho 
square  with  its  prolonged,  flowing,  and  rolled-up 
angles,  which  are  repeated  much  more  frequently 
than  the  patterns  Mr.  Murray  notices  on  the 
monuments  of  Mycena?,  go  back,  as  is  well 
knoAvn,  to  a very  early  age,  aud  although  ox- 
eluded  as  an  actually  Classical  ornamentation, 
appear  on  very  old  pottery  and  metal-Avork,  like 
those  of  tho  Roman  period,  and  have  become 
remarkably  conspicuous  in  the  so-called  vesica 
ornament  of  tho  Gothic. 

It  could  never  be  imagined  that  Ave  should  bo 
justified  in  placing  a discovered  rclio  into  a later 
period,  becau.se  of  tho  use  of  this  ornamentation. 
This  relates  chiefly  to  Mr.  Murray’s  two  elabo- 
rately-described designs,  as  well  as  to  the  lozenge 
of  Aviiicb  the  comers  at  the  sides  of  the  circle 
are  rolled  up;  as  also  to  those  countless  A-aria- 
tions  in  the  snake-like  twiniugs  of  the  ribbon 
pattern. 

All  these  designs,  although  -wanting  in  the 
classical  ornamentation  of  Greece,  are  not 
specially  Germanic  or  Northern.  They  appear 
in  tombs  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  and  further 
toAvards  tho  north  only  on  vessels,  implements, 
and  weapons,  AA-hich,  owing  to  tho  traffic  of 
nations,  Avere  brought  there  from  Italy,  as  an 
overflowing  of  the  industrial  produce  of  the 
South,  and  not  from  the  more  distant  Greece. 
In  both  these  countries,  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  we  meet  Avith  tho  same  effect  of  foreign 
influence,  a mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
style  with  the  peculiar  barbaric  elements  Avhioh 
at  present  cannot  Avith  certainty  be  specified  as 
thoroughly  native,  and  which  shoAV  themselves 
more  distinctly  in  Italy,  because  there,  in  the 
production  of  artisan  industry,  they  retained 
longer  a certain  independence  beyond  the  time 
in  AA’hich  the  development  of  classical  art  in 
Hellas  exerted  its  influence  over  the  country. 

A careful  study  of  the  Hallstadt  cemetery, 
as  well  as  of  the  Etruscan,  antiquities  to  which 
this  surgly  leads,  gave  occasion  for  the  p»r. 
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verted  notion  of  the  nationality  of  the  tombs  of 
Mycence,  and  should  impart,  by  reason  of  a 
number  of  facts,  the  most  instructive  signifi- 
cance for  the  examination  of  the  affairs  in 
Greece,  and  their  peculiarities  in  the  most 
ancient  times. 

We  are  not  justified  in  considering  the  human 
and  animal  figures  in  the  primitive  stylo  and 
mode  of  representstion  as  merely  ordinary  copies 
of  better  originals;  for,  in  all  Italy,  as  well  as 
in  Hallstadt,  wo  find  the  pottery  and  metal- 
work executed  as  if  by  a child’s  hand,  and  in 
immediate  proximity  aro  evidences  of  a per- 
fectly  finished  archaic  style,  which  not  only 
shows  an  'acquaintance  with  Greek  work,  but 
also  derives  its  origin  from  the  same  foreign 
sources  as  Greece. 

The  contrast  in  the  tombs  of  Jlycenm  which 
these  crude  animal-forms  present  in  the  concep- 
tion and  execution  of  the  silver  cow’s-hcad  has 
as  little  significance  for  the  date  of  the  numerous 
sepulchral  discoveries  as  the  incongruity  of  the 
doll-hke  human  and  animal  figures  in  the  large 
tomb  at  Cmro  has  to  those  more  artistic  repre- 
sentations found  in  the  animated  drawing  of  the 
horsemen  on  the  painted  vases. 


design  was  employed  for  such  purposes.  This 
was  also  the  case  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
though  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  this  style  of 
ornamentation  is  found  on  very  ancient  articles, 
and  only  consisted  of  ontwardly-finished  metal- 
ware, yet  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  it  had 
a home  in  the  whole  of  central  Europe,  and 
found  universal  application  on  objects  of  perish- 
able material,  such  as  wood,  and  appeared 
simultaneously,  and  in  equal  proportion,  in  all 
countries  where  their  intercourse  with  the 
Komans  had  produced  a more  extended  cultiva- 
tion. 

Of  this  every  one  may  convince  himself  by 
tho  study  of  the  treasures  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
graves,  which  agree  with  the  great  mass  of 
sepulcliral  discoveries  in  tho  countries  of  the 
other  Germanic  races.  Of  these  similarly 
ornamented  vessels,  tho  majority  roach  far 
beyond  tho  time  in  which  monks  pointed 
their  pens,  and  with  tho  aid  of  compass 
and  rulo  endeavoured  to  control,  in  some 
measure,  tho  wild  elements  of  the  national 
ornamentation,  and  to  change  tho  snake-like, 
coiling  ribbon- work,  with  its  zoomorphic  forms 
of  birds  and  dragon-Iiko  figures,  into  a defined 


There  is  not  tho  remotest  reason  ; for  not , system  of  rhythmical,  measured,  caligraphic, 
recognising  such  work, — so  superior  in  com- | volute  work,  and  to  render  it  useful  and  suitable 
parison  with  tho  other  contents  of  those  exca-  | for  their  purposes.  If,  however,  it  is  understood 
vated  tombs, — as  a far-reaching  indication  of  that  we  aro  to  consider  the  designs  of  these 
advanced  culture,  especially  when,  as  in  the  I manuscripts  as  the  only  and  last  memorials  of 
vases  of  Cmre,  we  have  the  most  unmistakable  | that  more  ancient  style, — tho  offshoot,  so  to  say, 
evidence  thereof.  I of  the  same, — it  must  at  onco  be  concluded  that, 

Bub  apart  from  tho  mixture  of  such  mani-  ' in  contrast  to  all  other  countries,  the  so-called 


fostly  incougmons  elements,  it  appears  further 
that,  in  order  to  criticise  tho  similar  appearances 
of  such  primitive  times,  tho  consideration  of  two 
possibilities  is  desirable  to  prevent  onr  de- 
fining too  rashly  the  signs  that  mark  the  date 
of  the  different  styles  of  art.  In  tho  first  place, 
wo  would  mention  tho  occasional  more  rapid 
development  of  any  favourite  branch  of  art 
under  foreign  mflnencc;  and  secondly,  that  the 
diversity  of  the  talents  and  training  of  artists 
and  artificers  would  be  more  prominent  at  tho 
time  of  the  gradual  development  of,  a certain 
stylo  than  in  the  period  of  its  complete  com- 
mand over  all  branches  of  art,  which  would  bo 
inconceivable  without  an  equal  training  and 
education  of  all  its  members. 

Siiould  this  wonderful  silver  cow’s-heacl,  with 
its  groat  golden  horns,  afford  us  grounds  for  tho 
proof  of  the  later  date  of  the  Mycen®  tombs,  it 
is  a question  bow,  and  in  what  manner,  it  is 
brought  into  relation  with  the  supposed  Germanic 
mode  of  bnrial.  From  the  reviewer  we  learn 
nothing  further ; and  although  ho  expresses 
himself  decidedly  against  any  mythological 
meaning  of  the  work,  yet,  excepting  a few 
ironical  remarks  about  Schliemann’s  explana- 
tion, ho  tells  us  nothing  beyond  tho  assertion 
that  hero  we  have,  not  tho  lioad  of  a cow,  but 
that  of  a bnll. 

Then  of  tho  golden  death’s-head  mask,  which, 
as  well  as  tho  Germanic  hypothesis,  marks  the 
adoption  of  a comparatively  later  date,  he 
vouchsafes  no  farther  explanation.  Also  in 
support  of  a contemptible  criticism  on  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  Mycenm  he  attempts 
a comparison  with  the  northern  masons,  which 
conld  scarcely  be  more  unfortunate. 

In  those  reliefs  at  Mycenae  one  perceives 
quite  marked  exceptions  in  tho  skill  in  working 
patterns  on  flat  surfaces  to  all  other  discovered 
relics,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  better  com- 
parison for  tho  style  of  these  tombstones  than 
the  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland ; these,  after 
long  enjoying  the  reputation  of  incalculable 
antiquity,  are  now  more  properly  assigned  to  a 
period  between  tho  tenth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, where  local  masons  were  set  to  reproduce 
designs  from  illustrated  manuscripts  borrowed 
from  the  monasteries. 

It  is  simply  incomprehensible  in  what  way 
this  comparison  can  help  ns  to  the  understanding 
of  those  sculptures ; even  if  one  could  place 
any  confidence  in  the  latter  date,  or  in  the  paltry 
worth  of  both  kinds  of  sculpture,  or  even  on 
their  value  as  copies  of  foreign  designs,  yet 
from  the  entire  diversity  of  both  objects  of  com- 
parison  no  valid  weight  could  be  accorded  them. 
The  frivolity  of  such  an  assertion  is  so  marked 
that  it  does  not  deserve  a more  detailed  notice. 

What  chiefly  concerns  the  want  of  originality 
in  those  sculptured  stones  in  Scotland  is  the 
assertion  that  their  design  was  entirely  indebted 
to  cloister  manuscripts,  and  necessitates  the 
acceptation  that  this  peculiar  ornamentation 
was  originally  invented  only  and  solely  for  the 
decoration  of.  books,  while  everywhere  else,  and 
in  all  ages  only,  a well-known  flowing  taste  in 


taste  in  ornamention  of  the  English  people  had 
already,  in  the  tenth  century,  become  so  uncul- 
tivated and  forgotten  that,  for  the  decoration  of 
their  tombstones,  they  sought  the  designs  of 
their  old  books.  Koverfclieless,  our  present  time 
is  peculiarly  ono  of  strange  predilection  for 
general  antiquities,  and  for  erecting  and  adorn- 
ing  monumeuts  in  the  taste  of  former  times,  or 
in  the  unsuitablo  style  of  national  tradition. 

The  assumption  is  strong,  however,  that  if 
those  Scottish  stones  existed  chiefly  between 
the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  either  the 
old  design  was  always  preferred  by  the  people, 
or  that  tho  erection  of  those  stones  was  deemed 
a restoration  of  the  forms  of  tho  older  monu- 
ments of  wood,  which  from  some  peculiar 
motive  they  were  anxious  to  preserve  iu  a more 
durable  material. 

But  even  supposing  the  assertion  in  question 
to  prove  corroct  in  this  single  instance,  where  is 
the  connexion  with  the  sculptures  of  Mycen®  ? 
To  render  a comparison  in  somo  degree  ad- 
missible, we  must  first  point  out  that  in  Greece 
an  ancient,  national  art-direction  attained  a 
much  liigher  development,  unbiassed  by,  and 
independent  of,  every  foreign  influence,  and 
that  the  monuments  of  this  period  were  repro- 
duced in  rough  copies. 

However,  enough  has  been  said  about  this 
vain  attempt  to  bring  the  discoveries  at  Myceu® 
into  relation  with  the  antiquities  of  tho  north. 
If  such  relations  really  appear  in  a few  in- 
stances they  aro  found  in  far  other  forms,  and 
are  to  bo  explained  in  a totally  different  way 
than  with  suppositioms  and  comparisons  which 
betoken  a scientific  point  of  view,  and  almost 
justify  the  looking  do^vn  in  a condescending 
manner  on  Schlieniann  as  an  Autodidakten. 

Not  in  remote  distance,  bnt  in  the  neighbour, 
ing  countries,  and  upon  the  islands  of  the  sea 
which  washes  the  shores  of  Argos,  are  to  be 
found  analogous  facts  which  explain  the  dis- 
coveries at  Mycen® ; and  just  for  this  reason 
we  concluded  we  might  look  for  enlightening 
communications  from  the  British  Museum,  as  iu 
that  place  is  collected  the  greatest  mass  for  the 
means  of  comparison,  especially  as  regards  tho 
antiquities  of  the  ancient  Borderasiatische  and 
Mediterranean  people.  We  were  the  more 
justified  in  this  hope,  as  we  owe  to  Mr.  Newton’s 
extensive  knowledge  tho  conclusive  information 
that  the  gems  and  vases  from  Mycen®  are 
identical  in  pattern  ^vith  the  like  articles  from 
Ehodes  and  Cyprus. 

Thus,  once  for  all,  the  apparent  isolation  of 
the  Mycen®  treasures  is  removed,  and  they  take 
their  distinct  rank  -with  other  discoveries.  Their 
explanation  is  referred  to  those  regions  where 
the  oldest  traditions  especially  set  forth  the 
dominion  of  those  seafaring,  commercial,  and 
artistic  races  which,  from  Syria  to  Asia  Minor, 
planted  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Europe  with 
colonies.  That  we  must  recognise  in  the  early 
and  local-prevailing  names  of  these  races  those  of 
Karer,  Kureten,  Selegei-,  and,  above  ail,  the  Pelas- 
gian,  the  Phcenicians  of  Herodotus,  is  an  idea 
which  for  years  in  the  war  of  genius  and  saga- 


city  with  book-learnedness  it  has  been  sought 
to  prove,  especially  by  Ludwig  Ross,  Raonl 
Rochette,  and  Julius  Braun,  which  latter,  on 
account  of  a few  extravagances  in  his  spirited 
and  theological  views,  is  so  unreservedly  accused 
of  heresy. 

If  through  the  imperfection  of  the  evidence  of 
the  monuments  themselves  it  still  remains  un- 
decided whether  tho  elements  of  this  active 
people  on  the  Mediterranean  shores,  and  tho 
character  of  their  style  of  art,  are  to  bo  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  Asia  Minor,  or  properly 
speaking  to  Phcenicia,  tho  explanations  which 
these  investigators  have  arranged  in  such  a 
stirring  and  convincing  manner  offer  an  en- 
lightened view  into  the  distant  times  when  tho 
transplanting  of  tho  most  anciont  culture  into 
the  semi-barbaric  condition  of  the  European 
, people,  and  tho  first  springing  up  of  those 
plants  from  their  newly-struck  roots,  occurred. 

It  is  only  while  pursuing  this  same  view 
with  the  object  of  attaining  a wider  and  deeper 
insight  in  this  direction,  and  within  the  same 
ground,  that  wo  can  hope  to  arrive  at  a solution 
of  all  that  is  obscure  in  the  discoverios  at 
Mycen® ; and  in  this  wo  should  havo  been 
muck  facilitated  if  Cesnola’s  remarkable  dis- 
coveries in  Cyprns  had  not  beou  given  to  America 
by  art-investigating  Europe. 

With  these  we  have  lost  the  means  of  com- 
parison of  historical  culture,  which,  in  consc- 
quenco  of  tho  importance  of  tho  excavations 
and  of  tho  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  proba- 
bility of  the  date,  and  also  in  relation  to  the 
position  of  the  Mycen®  treasures  is  not  easily 
supplied.  But  oven  for  these,  there  is  assured 
the  prospect  cf  valuable  information  as  a matter 
of  honour  to  our  learned  investigators,  and  as 
the  result  of  tho  discovery  of  further  impor- 
tant  monuments  by  the  continued  excavations 
of  their  unwearied  discoverer. 

‘Science  will  follow  Schliemann,’  is  said  in 
the  preface  to  a new  Gnido  to  Olympia.  Wo 
only  add,  in  the  fullest  acquiescence, — She 
follows  him  where  she  was  unable  to  lead,  and 
therein  lies,  in  a few  words,  the  great  importance 
of  Schliemann’s  efforts. 


ART  IN  SHEFFIELD. 

At  tho  last  annual  meeting  of  tho  friends  of 
the  Sheffield  School  of  Art,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
F.S.A.,  delivered  an  adilress,  and  presented  tho 
prizes  to  the  successful  students. 

Having  referred  to  tho  small  commencomonb 
of  the  school,  Mr.  Barry  said  : — Should  he  be  con- 
sidered to  take  a too  Utopian  forecast  if  ho 
dared  to  look  forward  to  a time  when  cxcol- 
leuco  and  refinement,  artistically,  in  the  pro- 
dnets  of  manufactures  should  be  at  least  equal 
to  tho  importance  of  those  manufactures  in  a 
commercial  and  a national  point  of  view, — when 
the  workman  should  continue  to  take  tliat 
interest  in  tho  goodness  and  honesty  of  his  work 
which  had  been  the  foundation  of  the  commer- 
cial greatness  of  the  country,  and  which  he 
fervently  hoped  was  not  diminishing,  as  somo 
people  feared, — when  it  should  be  as  impos- 
sible to  produce  ugly  work  as  badly-mado 
work, — when  every  workman,  if  not  actually 
an  artist  himself,  should  have  had  suffi- 
cient education  to  bo  able  to  appreciate 
artistic  beauty,  and  therefore  able  and  happy 
to  work  out  with  intelligence  and  sympathy  the 
designs  of  those  who  have  been  vouchsafed 
that  heaven-bom  faculty  which  enabled  tho 
artist  to  embody  his  imaginings  in  concrete 
forms  ? Why  should  they  be  amongst  those 
who  Boemed  to  think  that  art  in  workmanship, 
metal  for  instance,  was  dead  ? — that  they 
wore  to  look  for  it  alone  in  centuries  long  past  ? 
Why  should  not  Sheffield  hope  in  this  nine- 
teenth and  the  coming  centuries  for  a Quintin 
Matsys,  its  cunning  worker  in  iron  i'  or  a 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  its  goldsmith  ? He  would 
remind  them,  too,  that  they  ought  not  to  do 
only  what  men  in  tho  past  had  done  in  that 
way ; they  should  excel  their  ancestors.  _ In 
the  days  to  which  he  had  alluded  opportunities 
of  travelling  wore  few ; power  of  reference  to 
what  had  already  beou  done  was  almost 
wanting  to  the  art-workman  j encouragement 
to  Ids  early  attempts  could  only  be  given  by 
a wealthy  few,  and  not  until  his  genius  had 
asserted  itself  in  spito  of  all  these  bindi'ances 
could  he  become  knoivn  to  his  owti  age  or  to  us 
in  tho  way  he  deserved  as  a truo  art  workman. 
Now,  all  this  was  different.  Our  workmen  were 
educated.  They  were  able  to  study  in  books  the 
works  of  the  past  at  one  glance,  A spirit  was 
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happily  abroad,  and  had  for  yeara  been  gaining 
force,  that  demanded  art  excellence,  and  that 
(by  the  schools  of  art)  afforded  opportunities  for 
study  and  emulation,  and,  finally,  of  apprecia- 
tion, that  ought  to  provido  the  strongest  and 
fullest  incontivo  to  effort  that  any  one  could 
require.  Surely  tho  remembrance  of  that  fact 
would  stir  them  to  increased  exertion,  and  with 
increased  exertion  there  would  come  increased 
success.  Ho  asked  them  to  let  tho  names  of  the 
artists  who  had  gone  from  Sheffield  act  as  au 
incentive  to  the  labouring  student,  and  let  tho 
number  of  choidshed  names  bo  increased  and  the 
individual  genius  largely  added  to.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  they  would  not  misunderstand 
him.  Ho  did  not  take  so  visionary  a prospect 
as  to  suppose  that  all  students  would  achieve 
high  distinction.  In  art,  as  in  all  other  paths  of 
daily  life,  having  done  their  best,  they  would 
have  to  bo  content  with  the  results.  If  all  might 
not  rise  to  the  summit,  all  might  feel  they  had 
some  share  in  tho  foundation  and  stability  of  tho 
edifice,  and  all  might  feel  that  real  satisfaction 
which  ever  resulted  from  au  effort  to  do  theii- 
best,  and  an  honest  and  contented  endeavour  to 
add  to  tho  general  good  and  tho  general  know- 
ledge. It  had  been  to  some  extent  a national 
fashion, — might  he  say  a national  failing? — 
among  Englishmen  to  look  to  other  nations  for 
those  productions  of  high  art  which  only  were  to 
bo  considered  models  for  imitation,  and  to  think 
over  their  excellcuce  with  almost  a despair  of 
their  being  equalled,  still  less  surpassed.  He 
need  not  remind  them  that  Eugland,  too,  had 
names  which  well  might  be  worthy  to  be  inscribed 
with  the  masters  of  ancient  art.  Need  they 
forget  the  names  among  painters  of  Hogartii, 
Gaiusborough,  Reynolds,  Wilkie,  Turner,  Land- 
seer, aud  Maclisc  ? Amongst  sculptors, need  they 
bo  ashamed  of  Nollekens,  Elaxman,  Chantrey, 
Baily,  or  Eoley  P And  amongst  architects,  might 
we  not  point  with  jiardonable  pride  to  Inigo  Jones, 
Sir  Christopher  AVreu,  Sir  William  Chambers, 
and,  might  ho  not  add,  Sir  Charles  Barry  ? 
And  there  were  men  still  living  whose  names, 
ho  doubted  not,  would  be  honoured  by  future 
generations.  But  as  ho  had  said,  all  might 
not  hope  to  achieve  such  groat  renown  as  these  ; 
but  in  the  application  of  tho  art  to  all  the  daily 
sarroundings  in  life  in  common  things,  could 
they  not  see  that  it  was  by  accustoming  tho  eye 
from  childhood  to  beauty  of  form,  harmony  of 
colour,  and  refinement  of  composition,  a new 
and  pure  source  of  pleasure  would  be  opened? 
Life  would  become  more  enjoyable,  coarseness 
of  feeling  would  gradually  disappear,  and  that 
divine  fire  which  inspires  the  truly  high  artists 
should  find  tho  food  it  needed  to  nourish  its 
early  growth  and  help  its  longings,  until  from 
tho  bumble  and  unlmown  art-student  issued 
that  mighty  master  whoso  works  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  architecture  should  romaiu  as  a 
“joy  for  ever.”  As  all  superstructures  must 
have  a basis,  so  schools  of  art,  like  the  one  at 
Sheffield,  offered  a very  solid  basis  for  the  super- 
structure  he  had  attempted  to  shadow  forth. 
Eive-and-thirty  years  ago  schools  of  art  were 
unknown.  The  first  efforts  of  their  founders  were 
looked  upon  even  with  dislike  or  at  least  with 
a compassionate  tenderness,  aud  with  incredu- 
lity as  to  their  having  much  national  effect. 
Were  not  a veiy  different  feeling  abroad  now 
ho  should  remember  with  regret  how  it  was 
said  that  manufacturers  in  our  great  towns 
actually  opposed  such  schools,  fearing  that  they 
would  interfere  with  their  own  uninstructed  or 
half-instructed  designers.  Those  ideaswere  fast 
being  dissipated,  aud  now  they  saw  iu  all  direc- 
tions a sympathy  for  tho  effort  once  almost  ridi- 
culed ; substantial  pi*ogress  made  with  schools 
of  art,  and  substantial  aid  to  them  had  happily 
come  to  be  considered  not  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  State.  That  was  shown  by  the 
aid  now  given  to  several  hundreds  of  schools 
like  that  at  a cost  wliich  year  by  year  was  un- 
grudgingly increased  by  Parliament.  He  cor- 
dially hoped  and  believed  that  that  sympathy 
aud  aid  would  still  increase;  but  it  could  only 
be  expected  to  do  so  if  earnest,  persistent  effort 
were  continuously  made  in  the  schools.  Unless 
they  were  able  to  show  and  maintaiu  a strength 
almost  enabling  them  to  stand  alone,  they  would 
not  receive  that  final  addition  to  their  strength 
from  State  aid  which  would  make  their  position 
sure.  The  question  he  had  to  ask  them,  and 
they  had  to  ask  themselves,  was,  “ Were 
they  doing  all  they  could  iu  that  way  in 
Sheffield?”  With  a population  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a million,  there  must  bo  very  many 
thousands  of  working  men  engaged  in  those 
manufactures  which  vyero  identified  with  tho 


town,  and  into  which  a knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  art  and  beauty  should  enter.  Did 
tho  attendance  there  reach  in  numbers  what  it 
should  do  ? Surely  they  would  say,  emphati- 
cally, “ No.”  And  even  the  progress  tliat  had  boon 
made  iu  thirty-one  years,  from  180  students  in 
1846  to  39-1  students  iu  1877,  was  not  enough  to  in- 
duce them  to  rest  from  their  efforts.  He  regretted 
to  observe  a slight  diminution  in  the  total 
number  of  students  since  this  time  last  year. 
It  might  ho  said  that  the  depressed  state  of 
trade  accounted  for  it.  Perhaps  it  might ; but 
surely  it  did  not  justify  it,  if  they  admitted,  as 
they  thought  they  must,  that  the  number  of  art 
students  hero  had  never  been  so  high  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  workmen  of  Sheffield  who  ought  to  be  art- 
workmen.  When  at  Glasgow  tlie  other  day  he 
found  there  1,300  art  students  in  the  school, 
from  a population  of  600,000.  To  bo  in  like 
propoi'tion,  tho  Sheffield  school  should  have  its 
600  students  at  least.  .iVll  ob.servers  must  thank- 
fully  acknowledge  that  marked  progress  had 
been  made  duriug  the  last  few  years  iu  techuical 
art  and  tho  art  feeling  of  tlie  British  workman. 
While  one  was  pleased  to  i*ecognise  that  (in 
metal,  for 'instance)  many  beautiful  works  had 
been  produced,  and  were  being  produced,  in 
Sheffield  and  elsewhere,  they  could  not  but 
admit  they  were  still  the  exception  among  many 
ugly  ones.  That  was  tho  more  provoking,  inas- 
much as  they  had  also  to  acknowledge  that  in 
cost  of  manufacture  there  was  little  or  no  differ, 
ence  between  the  beautiful  and  the  ngly.  Let 
not,  therefore,  thoir  efforts  slacken;  but  while 
there  were  fresh  fields  of  art  knowledge  to 
explore, — while  many  among  them  still  scarcely 
knew  what  art  meant,  and  still  less  tho  iutenso 
pleasure  its  successful  study  and  re-sults  gave, 
not  alone  to  the  student  or  workman,  but  to  the 
community  at  large,  — let  fresh  aud  ever 
fresh  exertions  be  made  by. those  who  had 
attained  to  that  knowledge  and  those  plea- 
sures,  to  extend  them  to  tliose  who  as  yet  had 
them  not.  Iu  conclusion,  Mr.  Barry  said  that, 
looking  that  morning  at  tho  woiks  produced  by 
students  duriug  the  post  year,  ho  could  not  help 
uoticing  how  very  few  ther-o  were  of  studies  of 
the  living  human  form,  and  he  learnt  with  surprise 
and  regret  that  only  some  five  or  six  students 
had  attended  that  class.  Now,  ho  must  consider 
that  there  was  some  mistake  here.  It  could 
hardly  bo  necessary  for  him  to  say  that  the 
study  of  the  human  form  was  not  only  the 
highest  effort  of  art,  but  by  far  the  most  useful. 
A thorough  knowledge  of  it  would  do  more  than 
anything  to  keep  alive  and  vigorous  tho  other 
branches  of  drawing  and  modelling.  This  may 
surely  bo  seen  from  the  effects  produced  abroad. 
In  Erance,  the  life  class  was  far  more  numerous 
than  auy  other,  and  they  saw  the  effect  in  the 
broad,  decisive,  and  graceful  way  in  %vliich  tho 
French  Iiandled  ornamentation  of  all  sorts. 
There  was  a real  vigorous  life  about  their  works 
which  they  failed  to  find  among  Englishmen, 
but  in  place  of  it  were  too  often  feebleness  of 
conception,  weakness  of  composition,  and  timidity 
of  execution.  Ho  hoped  that  Sheffield  manu- 
facturers would  do  all  in  their  power  to  increase 
the  inducements  to  students  to  attend  this  class, 
by  introducing  well-composed  sculpture  into 
their  manufactured  works,  which,  indeed,  they 
must  do  in  their  own  interests,  unless  they  are 
content  ever  to  bo  behiod  tho  Frenchmen. 
While  he  rejoiced,  and  they  all  rejoiced,  in  the 
success  of  those  to  whom  prizes  had  been  awarded, 
let  him  enter  a protest  against  tho  frequent 
belief  that  the  number  of  prizes  is  the  test  of 
good,  useful  art-school  work.  The  rage  in  this 
day  for  competitive  examination  was,  he 
ventured  to  think,  unwise ; the  real  glory 
of  a school  like  tliis  was  to  turn  out  all 
its  students  with  a knowledge  of  art,  and  with 
a love  of  ai't  for  its  own  sake.  That  could  only 
be  attained  by  steady,  conscientious  work,  with 
no  striving  for  a mastery  over  others,  but  with 
a fixed  determination  to  gain  a mastery  over 
the  difficulties,  sometimes  the  discouragements, 
attendant  on  the  work  itself. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Hadfield,  president  of  tho  school, 
Mr.  Bragge,  and  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield  (Aider- 
man  Mappin)  also  spoke. 


Tlie  Obelisk  Model. — On  Saturday  and 
Mojiday  workmen  were  engaged  in  taking  do^vn 
the  model  of  Cleopatra’s  needle  which  had  been 
erected  at  the  Adelphi  Stairs,  preparatory  to 
proceeding  with  the  necessary  work  of  con- 
creting the  foundation. 


FIFTY-SECOND  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  here  that  artists 
are  gaining  a clearer  apprehension  of  tho  true 
principles  of  their  art, — that  it  is  emotion  ren- 
dered materially  visible,  and  that  its  foundations 
rest  upon  the  experience  of  daily  life.  Tho 
artist  must  bo  possessed  of  certain  principles, 
and  be  guided  by  them,  and  although  these  may 
not  appear  in  regular  proportions,  they  mast  bo 
governed  by  a correct  judgment.  So  far,  there 
is  reason  for  congratulation, — tho  faculty  of 
rendering  coiTectly,  in  a visible  form,  tho  in- 
ward  emotions,  has  been  greatly  advanced  ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  although  this  visible  language 
of  emotion  bo  grammatically  correct,  and  nob 
devoid  of  elegance  of  expression,  it  may  not 
embody  ideas  worth  rendering, — the  body  may 
be  there,  but  the  spirit  absent;  and  it  is  in  this 
respect  that  wo  think  the  majority  of  tho  works 
exhibited  are  defective.  We  look  for  fancy,  and 
we  find  facts;  for  imagination,  and  there  is  tho 
commonplace.  Tho  creative  faculty  seems 
wanting;  the  facts  arc  there,  but  they  arc  not 
poetically  rendered, — the  work  is  good  mechaui- 
cally  rather  than  mstbetically. 

As  usual,  the  display  is  enhanced  by  .a  number 
of  works  which  have  boon  formerly  exhibited 
iu  Burlington  House.  Amongst  these  we  note 
T.  Faed’s  “ Tu  Time  of  War  ” ; the  “ Swox’d  and 
Dagger  Fight”  of  J.  Fettie,  and  his  “Dis- 
banded ” Highland  soldier ; F.  W.  Lawson’s 
“ Imprisoned  Spring'”  ; K.  Halswellc’s  largo 
picture  of  youthful  British  captives  in  Rome, 
of  whom  Pope  Gregory  said,  “ Non  Angli  sed 
Angeli,”  and  a view  of  “Rome  from  the  Siscina”; 
a “ Scene  from  tho  Antiquary ,”  by  W.  F. 
Douglas,  — tho  most  successful  of  his  later 
efforts  ; a fine  rural  subject  by  G.  H.  Boughton, 
entitled  “ October,”  aud  a figure  full  of  spirit 
and  humour  by  J.  W.  Nichol,  illusti-atiug  tho 
line, — 

“ When  a man’s  single  he  livex  at  his  ease.” 

Of  the  works  by  Scottish  painters,  that  which 
engages  most  attention  is  tho  production  of 
W.  E.  Lockhart,  Academician  elect.  The  sub- 
ject represented  is  that  whore  tho  Archbishop 
of  Granada  dismisses  Gil  Bias  from  his  service 
for  criticising  with  “frankness  and  sincerity” 
a homily  of  the  right  reverend  prelate,  a lesson 
to  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  critics  addicted  to 
“ castigating  the  works  of  those  older  and  abler 
than  themselves.”  The  dramatic  action  of  tlio 
situation  has  been  grasped  with  pex’spicacity. 
The  pose  of  tho  archbishop  is  admirable ; the 
head  is  especially  good,  and  so  is  the  arrange- 
of  the  scarlet  robe.  Tho  twinkle  in  tho  eye  of 
Gil  Bias,  and  Ids  action  as  ho  descends  tho 
steps  — directly  towards  the  spectator  — aio 
happily  rendered.  The  manipulation  is  strong 
aud  vigorous,  aud  the  colour  more  equable  thau 
in  former  works  of  tho  artist.  The  same  quali- 
ties appear  in  another  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  pic- 
tui'es, — a scene  from  tho  “ Bride  of  Lanimer- 
moor”  ; hut  iu  it  the  faces  of  Lady  Aahtou  aud 
her  daughter  appear  besmeared  as  well  as  woe- 
begone. A few  touches  would  remedy  this 
defect,  which  has  an  uiipleasing  effect  iu  au 
otherwise  admirable  work. 

Sir  Noel  Patou  comes  to  the  front  with  one  of 
his  flights  of  fancy,  “Tho  Sjnrit  of  Twilight.” 
A poet,  clad  in  a crimson  mantle,  courts  tho  Muso 
at  even,  on  a rocky  promontory,  overlooking  a 
calm  lake  eneii’cled  by  purple  lulls.  With  arms 
outstretched  ho  is  ready  to  clasp  the  spirit,  who, 
clad  in  gossamer,  with  dragon-fly  wings  and 
long,  floating,  rippling  yellow  hair,  gently,  and 
with  a look  of  etherial  sympathy,  places  her 
arms  around  his  neck.  It  is  “ very  much  fine,” 
especially  the  wings  and  the  robe  of  the  spirit, 
and  so  are  the  hyacinthiiio  locks  of  the  most 
exquisite  poet.  Like  Maraschino,  this  is  only  to 
be  partaken  of  at  rare  intervals  and  iu  small 
quantities. 

From  this  ultra  refinement  we  tom  to  “Tho 
Fisher’s  Landing,”  by  W.  McTaggart,  where — 

“ The  air  and  the  water  dance,  glitter,  aud  plaj”  ; 

and  in  it  we  find  strength,  with  much  less, 
almost  none,  of  that  patchy  coarseness  which 
used  to  mar  the  work  of  this  artist.  Here  wo 
have  tho  maximum  of  light  with  the  miuimum  of 
shade.  The  sunshine  over  tho  great  expause  of 
water  is  really  dazzling.  It  is  not  the  warm 
light  of  summer,  but  ouo  of  those  exceptional 
days  iu  spring  or  autumn  with  which  we  are 
rarely  favoured. 

On  a large  canvas  Corot  has  given  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  reality  of  an  “ Italian  pastoral,” 
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— a Tiafca  of  tall  trees,  a lake  with  hills  berond, 
on  the  brow  of  one  of  whicli  is  a group  of 
classical  buildings.  From  Ahna  Tadcina  we 
hare  an  Egyptian  interior, — “ The  widow,”  wh<i 
moiiTOS  over  the  mummy-case  of  the  departed, 
whilst  hired  musicians  perform  a dirge  upon 
strange  instruments.  There  is  great  archceolo- 
gical  knowledge  sho^-u  in  the  architectural  and 
other  details,  and  it  is  these  that  engage  the 
attention  of  the  spectator,  and  not  the  sorrow, 
which  makes  all,  of  whatoror  land  or  time,  akin. 
From  the  stylo  of  the  work  we  suppose  it  to  be 
an  early  prodiictiou  of  the  artist. 

W.  B.  Ilolo  is  proliBc  this  year.  ITis  best  work, 
although  not  the  largest,  is,  we  think,  that 
entitled,  “The  Last  of  the  Bin,”  where  two 
elderly  gentlonren  of  the  Georgian  period  are 
partaking  with  relish  and  discussing  with  gusto 
the  rare  qualities  of  the  precious  liquor  in  their 
brimming  glasses. 

"We  hare  never  seen  George  Hay  in  better 
form  than  in  the  subject  from  the  “ Legend  of 
Montrose,”  where  he  reprc.sents  Sir  Dugald 
Dalgetty  and  his  fellow-captive  encountering 
the  Puritan  divine  in  the  chapel  of  Inveraray 
Castle  as  they  are  making  their  escape  from 
durance.  The  obsequi  :us  manner  in  which  the 
doughty  soldier  of  fortune  flatters  the  vanity  of 
the  preacher  is  happily  hit  off,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical  detail  shows  competent  architectural 
knowledge.  W.  D.  MTCay  is  making  sure  and 
steady  progress.  “ Field-working  in  Spring  at 
the  Potato-pits,”  and  “ An  October  Morning,” 
are  pastorals  rendered  without  exaggeration,  and 
apprehended  in  the  right  spirit.  It  is  genuine 
work,  the  foundation  upon  which  a substantial 
superstructure  may  be  raised. 

Looking  at  the  portraits,  it  is  with  pleasure 
wo  notice  that  the  hand  of  the  veteran  Barclay 
has  not  lost  its  cunning;  ho  lia.s  limned  the 
present  Duke  of  Atholc  with  as  much  vigour 
and  character  as  ho  did  the  last  duke.  Very 
charming,  too,  is  tho  portrait  in  black  velvet  of 
Master  Jamieson,  by  G P.  Chalmers,  tho  versa- 
tility of  whose  gouius  is  displayed  in  an  effect 
of  a downpour  of  rain  over  a moor,  with  a 
brook  in  the  foreground,  upon  which  the  rain- 
drops patter.  There  is  a lino  of  spectral  tele- 
graph-post.s  seen  through  the  obscuring  medium, 
and  still  more  spectral  appears  a figure  beyond, 
battling  with  tho  storm.  Such  work  cannot 
be  “painted  on  the  spot,”  it  must  bo  studied, 
stored  up,  and  produced  at  leisure  when  the 
recollection  of  the  iucident  is  vivid. 

J.  Faed  shows  unusual  vigour  in  the  figure  of 
tho  ferocious-looking  freebooter  who,  stauding 
between  two  gnanls  with  scowling  brow  and 
douched  muscular  bauds,  is  asked  to  plead 
“ Guilty  or  not  guilty.”  But  in  delineating  tho 
two  attendants  and  the  details  of  costume  the 
artist  has  reverted  to  his  accustomed  smooth- 
ness. Italnrost  appears  as  if  tho  central  figure 
had  been  gone  over  by  some  one  with  a more 
muscular  touch. 

J.  McWliirter  delights  in  e.xtcnding  liis  expe- 
riences over  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
latterly  ho  has  been  in  America,  and  gives  us  nis 
impression  of  a “ Thunderstorm  on  tlie  Prairie,” 
which  is  very  wonderful ; but  somehow  it  lias  a 
look  of  unreality,  as  if  tho  artist  had  not  laid 
hold  of  tho  true  effect. 

Wo  have  only  room  to  notice  tho  life-size  figure 
in  marble  of  Livingstone  ns  ho  was,  by  Mr. 
IJrodie;  tho  Academic  “Lady  Godiva”  of 
D.  W.  Stevenson  ; and,  in  contrast  thereto,  “ La 
Sonnanrhula,”  of  Randolph  Rogers. 


BIRMI^*G^AM  NEW  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 

These  bntldings  were  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1871,  and  the  foundation-stone  wa.s 
laid  on  tho  17tli  day  of  June,  in  that  year,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  then  mayor,  now 
M.P.  The  external  stonework  is  now  nearly 
completed.  The  dome  has  been  erected,  and 
tho  roofs  are  tiled. 

Tho  principal  front  (to  Ann-atreot)  has  a 
length  of  296  ft.  Tho  frontage  to  Congreve- 
street  is  122  ft.,  and  that  to  Eden-place  153  ft. 
Tho  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
main  cornice  averages  65  ft. ; the  pediment  over 
the  central  entrance  rises  to  a height  of  90  ft. ; 
tho  stone  cornice  of  the  dome  is  114  ft.  ; and 
the  top  of  the  finial,  162  ft.  high. 

The  plinths  are  of  Spinkwell  stone,  the  walling 
i?  partly  of  Wrexham  and  partly  of  Coxbench 
stoae ; the  cornices  and  most  exposed  portions 
are  of  Darley  Dale  stone.  The  dome  (above 
tho  top  of  the  stoae  staircase)  is  covered  entirely 


with  load,  and  the  terminal  is 'of  copper,  gilded, 
the  gilding  being  continued  down  the  ribs  on 
the  roof  of  the  lantern. 

One  reason  for  the  adoption  of  a decidedly 
Classical  character  in  tho  de.sign  was  the  desire 
that  tho  new  buildings,  while  being  architec- 
turally in  advance  of  the  other  public  buildings 
of  the  town,  should  yet  so  far  accord  with  the 
.adjacent  To^vn-hall  as  to  produce  in  combination 
a harmooious  effect. 

A columnar  style  being  adopted,  tho  fenestra- 
tion has  been  kept  subordinate  to  it.  In  the 
lower  half  of  the  elevation  the  piers  are  carried 
through  tho  two  lower  stories,  and  emphasised 
with  rustic  channels,  and  have  capitals  and 
bases.  In  the  upper  part  tho  columns  and 
pilasters  are  likewise  carried  through  two 
stories  of  windows,  and  the  mistake  of  making 
window-dressings  and  columns  about  equally 
prominent  in  the  design,  which  confuses  and 
injures  many  examples  of  revived  Italian, 
has  been  avoided.  The  capitals  throughout  are 
varied  in  design,  and  tho  main  frieze  is  carved 
through  the  entire  extent  of  tho  two  principal 
fronts.  Tho  pediments  are  filled  with  groups  of 
sculptni*cd  figures  representing  Manufactures, 
Commerce,  Literature,  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
to  the  central  one  Britannia  rewarding  tho  Bir- 
mingham Manufactures  ; and  a figure-subject 
in  mosaic  is  being  prepared  by  Messrs.  Salviati 
Co.  for  the  tympanum  of  tho  semicircular 
arch  over  the  central  entrance. 

Tho  building  contains  ninety-four  rooms,  of 
very  various  sizes,  for  tho  different  departments  i 
of  Corporation  work  or  ceremony.  There  arc  ( 
four  entrances  for  the  public  besides  the 
central  entrance,  which  is  for  tho  use  of  the 
council  and  for  State  occasions. 

The  basement,  or  “lower  gi’ound  floor”  as 
it  is  termed  (the  floor  being  above  the  level  of 
tho  lowest  part  of  the  street  pavement  and  of 
the  courtyards),  is  devoted  to  various  offices  for 
the  gas  department,  health  department,  weights 
and  measures,  Ac. 

Tho  ground  floor,  as  shown  on  the  pl.au  wo 
publish,  contains  a central  entrance-hall  ap- 
proached by  a wide  flight  of  steps  under  the 
portico,  and  with  an  inner  flight  leading  up  to 
tho  gronnd-floor  level.  Opposite^his  and  under 
the  dome  is  the  main  staircase,  33  ft.  square, 
having  marble  columns  to  support  the  lauding 
above,  and  a wide  centr.al  flight  of  steps  with 
marble  handrails  and  balusters. 

Tho  principal  corridor,  9 ft.  wide,  leads  right 
and  left  through  tho  building,  and  meets  east 
and  west  corridors  at  right  angles  to  it.  Those 
on  gi'ouncl  and  first  floors  are  arched  over,  and 
tho  floors  laid  with  encaustic  tiles. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  the  gas  depart- 
ment over  the  corresponding  rooms  below  ; also 
for  the  borough  surveyor  and  town  clerk,  and 
there  are  three  largo  committee-rooms  ; all  the 
rooms  on  this  fl'xir  being  15  ft.  6 in.  high. 

On  tho  first  floor  in  tho  eastern  portion  are 
rooms  and  offices  for  the  borough  treasurer,  and 
in  tho  central  part  are  the  I'cccption-rooms, 
approached  from  tho  main  staircase  and  corridor 
by  massive  doors  of  oak  and  mahogany,  with 
oak  dressings. 

The  reception-rooms  occupy  the  height  of  two 
stories  of  tho  smaller  rooms,  and  therefore  have 
two  ranges  of  windows ; tho  upper  and  lesser 
range  being  above  tho  internal  cornice,  and 
lighting  the  rooms  through  groined  openings  in 
the  elliptical  ceilings. 

The  west  and  east  reception-rooms  are  each 
61  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  central  one,  divided  from 
the  western  only  by  an  open  screen  of  marble 
columns,  is  30  ft.  square.  These  rooms  have 
pilasters  of  Devonshire  m.arble  on  all  sides,  and 
between  them,  on  the  side  opposite  the  windows, 
are  niches  for  statuary.  An  oak  dado  runs  all 
round  the  rooms,  and  above  the  pilasters  is  an 
enriched  plaster  frieze  and  cornice.  The  ceilings 
are  elliptical  in  section,  with  raised  enriched 
bands  and  moulded  panels  in  plaster.  The 
extreme  height  is  30  ft. 

In  the  western  portion  of  tho  principal  floor 
are  the  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
town  council,  consisting  of  two  ante-rooms,  a 
large  retiring-room,  cloak-room,  lavatory,  &c. ; 
and  tho  council-chamber  with  a gallery  for 
spectators,  the  access  to  which  is  by  a stair- 
case from  the  gateway  entrance  to  the  court- 
yards. On  the  Bonth  side  of  the  conncil-cham- 
ber  is  a wide  recess,  in  front  of  which  are 
the  seats  for  the  mayor,  ,town  clerk,  &c. ; 
and  behind  them  is  a low  gallery  for  the  u.se  of 
reporters,  with  a separate  enti-ance  from  tho 
reporters’  room  in  the  rear.  Tho  width  of  the 
council-chamber  is  59  ft.  The  councillors’  seats 
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are  arranged  in  a semicircular  form,  and  behind 
tlicm  is  a semicircular  screen  of  coupled  marble 
columns  and  pilasters  with  carved  stone  capitals 
dividing  tho  council-chamber  from  tho  spec- 
tators' gallery,  and  giving  to  tho  former  tho 
form  of  a horseshoe  on  plan.  Above  the  cornice 
over  these  columns  is  a range  of  clearstory 
windows  lighting  the  chamber  through  a groined 
cove.  Tho  central  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  fiat, 
panelled,  and  enriched  in  plaster,  and  about 
32  ft.  in  height  from  tho  floor. 

Tho  four  subordinato  staircases  go  throngh 
from  tho  basement  to  the  upper  floors,  bnt  tho 
central  stairs  reach  only  from  the  ground  floor 
to  the  first,  or  principal,  floor. 

Above  tho  landing,  pendentivo  arches  aro 
sprung  across  the  angle  of  tho  staircase,  and  tho 
square  of  tho  plan  i^  brought  to  a circle,  and 
above  these  is  a hemispherical  domed  ceiling. 

Tlie  largo  space  in  the  drum  and  cupola  of 
the  dome  above  this  inner  vault  is  made  use  of 
for  ventilation,  and  forms  a chamber  into  which 
the  vitiated  air  is  conducted  by  flues  from  tho 
principal  rooms  to  escape  through  louvres  in 
circular  openings  round  the  dome  and  tlirongh  a 
shaft  inside  tho  turret. 

Tho  second  floor  of  the  bnilrling  extends  over 
tho  borough  treasurer’s  department  on  the  first 
floor,  and  over  the  smaller  rooms  in  the  western 
part  of  the  building. 

The  third  or  upper  floor  extends  over  nearly 
tho  whole  of  the  building,  except  the  council- 
chamber,  and  contains  at  the  north-east  rooms 
fur  tho  borough  analyst,  and  at  tho  west  end 
kitchens,  Ac. 

Ill  the  centre  aro  large  rooms  over  tho 
reception-rooms,  one  for  use  as  a drawing-office 
and  plan-room,  the  other  as  a muniment-room. 
Tho  floors  of  those  arc  carried  on  largo  iron 
girders,  having  arching  of  hollow  bricks  between 
them,  over  the  whole  of  tho  reception-rooms,  to 
lessen  the  spread  of  fire. 

Tho  tower  indicated  on  tho  loft  side  of  tho 
perspective  view  is  notyet  erected,  as  it  belongs 
to  the  unexecuted  portion  of  tho  complete 
designs  for  tho  frontages  to  the  four  streets,  as 
shown  on  the  ground-floor  plan. 

Tlie  northern  half  of  the  land  was  reserved 
with  the  intention,  as  stated  in  our  minibor  for 
February  2lst,  187 1,  “ that  Assize  Courts 
should  bo  erected  adjoining  the  Municipal 
Buildings  as  soon  as  Birmingham  is  made  an 
assize  town.” 

Tho  original  contract  for  the  building  was 
81,1201.,  but  extensions  have  been  made  on  tho 
cast  side  to  accommodate  tho  gas  and  water 
dcjiartments,  in  consequence  of  the  Corporation 
having,  under  tho  enterprising  leadership  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  bought  up  tho  shares 
of  the  gas  and  water  companies;  and  on  tho 
west  side  tho  accommodation  for  the  Council  has 
been  increased  and  improved  since  the  signing 
of  the  contract,  so  that  when  the  fittings  liavo 
been  added  the  cost  will  probably  roacli 
120,0001. 

Tho  contractors  are  Messrs.  J.  Barnsley  & 
Sons,  of  Birmingham.  The  carving  and  sculp- 
tnre  arc  undertaken  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  of 
Cheltenham.  Mr.  Josiah  Allen  has  acted  as 
clerk  of  works  from  the  commencement. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Yeovillo  Thomason,  of 
Birmingham. 

At  tho  last  meeting  of  tho  Town  Council, 
Alderman  Osborne  presented  the  report  of  the 
Estates  and  Buildings  Committee.  It  stated 
that  the  contractors  had  undertaken  to  get  tho 
western  wing  finished  in  October ; and  they 
asked  for  power  to  purchase  the  requisite 
fittings.  He  moved,  “That  the  Estates  and 
Buildings  Committee  be  authorised  to  provide 
the  necessary  fittings  and  furniture,  and  other 
requisites  for  tho  new  Municipal  Buildings.” 
He  hoped  that  the  building  would  bo  I'eady  for 
their  reception  in  November,  and  that  their  next 
election  of  Mayor  would  take  place  there.  Ho 
should  estimate  the  cost  of  the  provision 
proposed  to  be  made  by  tho  resolution  at 
ijOOOh  or  5,000i.  The  proposition  was  carried 
nem.  con. 


A CORRECTION. 

Sib,— Id  your  report  of  the  diacasaion  on  Mr.  BfBEsey’a 
paper  on  “ Work  and  WaKea  in  the  Building  Tradea,”  at 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  my  name  ia 
attached  in  full  to  a series  of  remarks  which  were  made 
hj  Mr.  Samuel  Hill.  Entertaining,  as  I do,  very  strong 
news  infiiBOur  of  trade  unions,  wisely  organised  and  ad- 
ministered, and  editing  a strictly  independenc  paper,  I am 
eieeedinsly  aoiiona  that  the  reapoosibiliiy,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  should,  in  this  particular  instance,  rest  on  the 
right  shoulders.  I sm  sure  you  will,  with  your  own 
wonted  independence,  accord  me  the  benefit  of  this  cor^ 
rection  in  your  columoB,  Alsaobs  Hax  Hiti,. 


'I'r.' 
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Principal  Floor, — A.  Conncil  Chatnljer.  B,  Cloat-room.  C.  Eeporlet'a  Boom.  D.  Council  Lobby.  E.  Ante-room.  F.  Betiring-room,  G.  Main  Corridor. 
H.  BeceptioD-rooms.  I.  Borougb  Treasurer.  B.  Laratoiies,  Ac. 

Ground  P/oor.— L.  Courtyard,  N.  Gateway.  O.  Town  Clerk.  P.  Mayor’s  OfEoes.  Q.  Library  B.  Committee-rooms.  8.  Entranoe-hall, 

T.  Principal  Corridor,  U.  Borough  Surveyor.  V.  Gas  Department.  S.  Lavatories,  &o.  Y.  Strong  Rooms, 
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THE  TRUE  FUNCTIONS  OF  TRADE 
UNIONS. 

SiE, — It  cannot  fail  to  bo  a eonrce  of  regret 
to  every  one  who  ■vrishea  the  British  workman 
well,  that  there  should  bo  amongst  workmen  an 
alarming  want  of  information  on  topics  of  vital 
importance  to  them.  Even  in  London,  where 
educational  institutions  abonnd,  there  is,  un- 
happily, great  need  of  additional  edncational 
enterprise.  The  wedge  of  education  has  yet  to 
be  driven  homo,  and  the  trunk  of  ignorance 
riven  asunder  j how  to  accomplish  this  in  the 
best  and  simplest  way  is  therefore  deserving  of 
serious  consideration. 

An  nnedncated  workman  may  execute  excellent 
work,  so  far  as  regards  manual  labour,  but  he 
does  not  bring  to  it  the  great  power  of  mind, 
and  thus  he  cannot  rise  above  the  man  who, 
although  his  inferior  in  manual  dexterity,  sur- 
passes him  in  quickness  of  perception,  in  powers 
of  calculation,  and  in  tho  application  of  the 
scientific  methods  of  dealing  with  work  to  the 
best  advantage ; and  from  this  it  is  evident 
that,  for  want  of  education,  a good  workman 
is  likely  always  to  remain  a workman.  If  this 
be  so,  and  if  an  educated  man  be  a marked 
improvement  upon  an  uneducated  man,  then  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  introduction  into  the 
provinces  of  edncational  institutions  for  work- 
ing-men cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  great 
results.  The  problem  is,  how  to  place  education 
of  a practical  nature  within  their  reach,  and 
make  self-improvement  a matter  of  easy  and 
progressive  stages,  without  making  them  de- 
pendent upon  fussy  philanthropists,  for  tho 
British  workman  does  not  care  to  be  patronised. 
The  existing  means  of  supplying  this  felt  want 
are  two  in  number, — night  schools  and  schools 
of  art, — but  neither  of  them  is  exactly  what  is 
required.  Many  workmen  attend  night-schools 
during  the  winter  months,  and  get  a smattering 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; and  many 
attend  schools  of  art  and  copy  diagrams  of  that 
ent-and-dried  type  which  reduces  everything  to 
a mechanical  process  ; still,  it  is  incontrovertible 
that  the  vast  majority  of  workmen  keep  aloof 
from  these  places.  What  is  really  required  is 
a system  of  education  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
workmen,  and  it  should  bo  imder  the  manage- 
ment of  tho  responsible  officers  of  tho  work- 
men's unions,  who  ought  to  bo  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  best  ways  of  applying  the 
varions  kinds  of  education  essential  to  the  pro- 
moting of  the  efficiency  of  their  members. 
Education  is,  beyond  doubt,  necessary  to  tho 
real  improvement  of  the  workman ; without  it, 
he  cannot  excel,  nor  can  his  ability  bo  fuUy 
developed. 

Workmen  contribute  regularly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  societies.  These  societies  possess 
great  wealth,  and  I feel  I shall  not  be  overstating 
the  case  when  I say  that  they  hold  this  wealth 
in  trust  for  working  men,  and  that  it  would  be 
both  just  and  wise  for  them  to  expend  a large 
portion  of  it  in  providing  sound,  practical 
instruction  for  their  subscribers.  Let  a reserve 
fund  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
any  unavoidable  battle;  but  let  tho  fiat  go  forth, 
with  no  uncertain  sound,  that,  for  the  future,  it 
shall  not  be  with  them  a question  of  an  addi- 
tional penny  an  hour,  or  a further  diminntion  in 
tho  hours  of  labour,  but  a question  of  the 
intellectual  development  and  progress  of  the 
British  workman.  Let  those  who  ostensibly  act 
for  the  best  interests  of  working  men  bestir 
themselves  in  right  good  earnest,  and  make 
their  power  felt  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
enlightenment.  A great  responsibility  is  rest- 
ing upon  them,  which  they  cannot  shake  off. 
They  are  appointed  to  legislate  for  working  men, 
and  to  do  their  duty  thoroughly,  they  must  have 
the  welfare  of  working  men  at  heart.  Trade 
unions  must  themselves  take  in  hand  this  matter 
of  education,  and  deal  with  it  promptly  and 
eSectively.  The  British  workman  is  more 
highly  paid  than  the  workman  of  the  Continent, 
and  if  Britain  is  not  to  be  thmst  out  of  the 
market,  its  workmen  must,  in  addition  to  their 
manual  skill,  bo  well  versed  in  all  matters 
having  a bearing  upon  their  work.  The  trade- 
union  leaders  proclaim  that  they  desire  to  im- 
prove the  workman’s  position ; but  do  they,  in 
effect,  make  this  the  strong  point  of  their  policy, 
and  endeavour  to  carry  it  out  to  a logical  end  ? 
To  labour  for  the  improvement  of  the  social 
position  of  the  workman  is  very  commendable; 
but  to  labour  for  his  intellectual  culture  is  much 
more  commendable  : and  were  tbo  latter  done, 
the  former  would  ensue.  The  true  functions  of 
trade  unions  are  to  secure  for  the  workman  a 
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fair  remuneration  for  his  labour,  to  protect  him 
from  unjust  restrictions  and  exactions  on  the 
part  of  employers,  to  avoid  imposing  upon  him 
any  such  restrictions  and  exactions  themselves, 
to  bring  him  into  closer  and  more  cordial 
relationship  with  his  employer,  and  to  educate 
him,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  incite  liim  to 
become,  both  in  practice  and  theory,  a master 
of  his  craft.  Temperance,  thrift,  and  improved 
dwellings  will  go  a long  way  towards  rising  the 
workman ; and  trade  unions,  shorn  of  their  objec- 
tionable features,  and  made  to  emit  rays  of 
light  over  all  the  land,  may  become  national 
blessings.  If,  instead  of  defeating  industry, 
they  were  to  offer  rewards  for  industry;  and, 
instead  of  spending  their  funds  in  vexatious  dis- 
putes, ruining  trade,  and  sending  work  to  the 
Continent,  were  to  form  themselves  into  a 
Council  of  Education,  with  a fair  representation 
of  employers,  and  devote  their  funds  and  their 
energies  to  the  instruction  of  their  members, 
granting  certificates  of  ability  to  those  distin- 
guishing  themselves  in  drawing,  general  know- 
ledge, and  excellence  of  workmanship,  and 
appointing  the  most  promising  men  to  tho  most 
prominent  posts,  they  would  confer  a lasting 
benefit  upon  society  generally,  as  well  as  upon 
their  members. 

In  every  town  in  tho  United  Kingdom  an 
educational  institution  for  workmen  should  bo 
founded  by  the  council,  and  a thorough  course 
of  instruction  should  be  laid  down,  embracing 
everything  having  a direct  tendency  to  extend 
their  knowledge,  and  promote  their  welfare. 
What  is  really  needed  for  the  hitherto  neglected 
workmen  is  not  so  mnch  technical  education  as 
an  ordinary,  or  a plain,  sound  education ; for 
many  men  capable  of  exeenting  work  of  the  best 
description  cannot  understand  an  architect’s 
drawing  fully,  or  read  the  printing  or  figures  on 
it.  It  would  enable  the  mechanic  who  has 
qualified  himself  to  fill  tho  post  of  a foreman  or 
clerk  of  works,  so  far  as  relates  to  practical 
ability  and  experience,  to  perform  all  the  duties 
connected  therewith  in  a liighly  creditable 
manner.  It  would  also  induce  rivalry,  which 
raises  a man’s  latent  faculties  more  effectually 
than  aught  else.  Where  there  is  no  emulation 
they  are  not  brought  into  action.  Tho  breath 
of  life  does  not  quicken  them  ; they  remain  un- 
cultivated and  undeveloped ; and  their  very 
existenco  is  often  unsuspected.  This  is  one 
reason  why  workmen  do  not  improve  so  rapidly 
as  they  might.  There  is  nothing  to  break  tho 
listless  course  of  their  lives.  There  is  nothing 
to  fire  their  hearts,  and  ronac  them  to  put  forth 
all  their  energies.  The  object  of  having  these 
institutions  under  tho  superintendenco  of  the 
council  is,  because  they  wonid  best  know,  and 
consequently  bo  best  able  to  meet,  the  require- 
ments of  workmen ; thus  only  such  instruction 
would  be  given  as  would  produce  a definite 
result;  moreover,  by  being  closely  connected 
with  the  unions,  it  would  be  stamped  as  a 
genuine  trade  affair,  and  would,  on  that  ground 
alone,  bo  more  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of 
workmen. 

Tho  knowledge  to  be  imparted  should  be 
divided  into  branches,  so  as  to  bo  adapted  to 
the  various  grades  of  workmen.  One  branch 
shonld  pai'take  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
night-school,  and  bo  adapted  for  those  efficient 
in  their  trades,  but  whose  education  has  been 
sadly  neglected.  In  years  to  come,  when  tlie 
results  of  School  Boards  shall  have  been  mani- 
fested, there  will  be  no  occasion  to  continue  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  then  form  the  foundation  of 
the  mechanic  ; but  it  is  requisite  now,  and  there 
is  no  time  like  the  present  for  the  inauguration 
of  a complete  system  of  instruction  for  tho 
British  workman.  A course  of  geometry  and 
drawing  should  also  be  provided,  although  I am 
of  opinion  that,  in  this  case,  the  plain  education 
should  predominate,  inasmuch  as  no  one,  how- 
ever fildlled  in  other  respects,  can  take  any 
responsible  position  without  its  aid.  A lad  will 
obtain  a clearer  conception  of  practical  matters 
by  spending  a few  weeks  in  a workshop  than  by 
spending  six  months  in  a technical  school ; and 
this  practical  training  of  tho  workshop,  under 
tho  improved  system,  would  incite  him  to  search 
closely  into  tho  meaning  and  nature  of  things 
connected  ■with  his  work,  and  would  thus,  in 
itself,  promote  the  study  of  geometry  and  the 
practice  of  dra-wing.  It  wonid  be  desirable  to 
obtain  masters  conversant  with  the  details  of 
the  trade  followed  hy  those  they  will  have  to 
instruct, — masters  who  -will  urge  tho  necessity 
of  observation  and  thought,  not  reducing  their 
pupils  to  machines,  but  rendering  them  thought- 
ful, inquirmg  men.  The  impression  upon  the 


mind,  through  using  thought,  is  infinitely  more 
keen,  vivid,  and  lasting,  than  if  produced  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  great  fault  in  English 
education  is  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid 
to  enforcing  the  exorcise  of  thought.  It  is 
perhaps,  owing  to  this  that  there  are  so  few 
original  geniuses.  The  majority  of  men  who 
pass  for  such  merely  reflect  a borrowed  light, 
but  if  persons  are  trained  to  think,  there  will 
be  a groat  increase  in  sterling  mental  power, 
and  tho  bright  catching  intelligence  often  seen 
will  ripen  into  ability  of  the  highest  order.  Tho 
practical  application  of  theoretical  knowledge 
ought  to  be  a salient  feature  in  tho  teaching  of 
workmen,  and  tho  practice  of  ready  sketching 
should  likewise  be  insisted  upon,  for  the  ready 
pencil  to  illustrate  the  apt  idea  will  prove  of  tho 
utmost  service  to  them. 

The  other  branch  would  be  adapted  for  those 
who  have  passed  the  preliminary  grades  credit- 
ably, and  are  desirous  of  improving  themselves 
still  more.  It  should  embrace  drawing,  the 
taking  out  of  quantities  from  their  drawings, 
tho  readiest  ways  of  measuring  up  work,  and  of 
abstracting  and  billing  items,  and  tho  study 
of  treatises  tending  to  perfect  their  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  building.  Examinations  should 
bo  held  periodically,  certificates  of  ability 
awarded,  and  registers  kept  of  tho  most  able 
students.  Since  these  men  would  be  admirably 
suited  to  fill  such  situations  as  clerks  of  works 
and  builders’  foremen,  ai'cliitecta  and  builders 
requiring  their  services  would,  by  applying  to 
the  council,  obtain  talented  and  reliable  men, — 
provided,  of  course,  a becoming  remuneration 
were  offered.*  Low  wages  benefit  neither 
masters  nor  men.  They  induce  stagnation  of 
body  and  niiiul,  and  the  public  lose  far  more 
than  they  gain  by  them.  High  wages,  accom- 
panied with  real  talent,  are  less  costly  in  tho 
end. 

By  adopting  sncli  a course  as  this,  trade 
unions  would  be  the  means  of  raising  up  a band 
of  men  who  could  throw  a lustre  upon  their  whole 
body,  and  be  tho  pride  and  boast  of  their  land. 
But  even  education  will  fail  to  improve  tho 
British  workman  greatly,  unless  he  is  desirous 
of  improving  himself,  and  is  willing  to  work  for 
that  end.  God  grant  that  he  may  be  thus  de- 
sirous ! Industry  and  intelligence  have  made 
Old  England  wliat  she  i.s,  and  their  continual 
exercise  in  the  future  will  keep  her  in  her  proud 
position  of  tho  foremost  of  the  nations.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  is  Utopian,  and  beyond  tho 
scope  of  trade  unions.  Not  at  all.  This  is  tho 
real,  the  lasting  improvement,  which  shall  bear 
good  fruit  socially,  morally,  and  intellectually, 
and  ought  to  be  their  chief  aim.  An  untaught 
man  is  not  improved  by  being  highly  paid  for 
his  labour,  for  ho  jogs  on  in  the  old  ruts,  and 
does  not  take  a greater  interest  in  his  work  ; 
but  a man  is  improved,  greatly  improved,  when 
all  his  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  once  care- 
fully tended  and  brought  into  action,  raising  on 
every  side  durable  marks  of  his  genius  and 
skill.  High  wages  would  naturally  follow  such 
a state  of  mental  culture,  and  the  vessel  of  the 
State  would  nevertheless  bo  trimmed,  for  money 
expended  would  secure  its  equivalent  in  tho 
highest  style  of  workmanship  and  finish ; tho 
effect  upon  tho  welfare  of  tho  nation  would  bo 
immense,  for  it  would  then  bo  not  only  a nation 
of  free  and  resolute  men,  bat  also  a nation  of 
true  and  talented  men  ; and  international  exhi- 
bitions would  reveal  to  others,  much  more  stri- 
kingly than  at  present,  that  British  workmen  are 
“ foe-men  worthy  of  their  steel." 

Thomas  Bales. 


Wood  Pavement  in  Knightsbridg'e. — At 
a meeting  of  the  St.  George’s  Vestry,  held  on 
the  21st  ult.,  Mr.  W.  "Walker  moved: — 

“That,  lookinpto  the  fact  that  the  snrreyor  conBiders 
the  tnacadana  roadaay  in  Knightabridge  will  require  aa 
immediate  outlay  of  500f.  to  put  it  in  good  repair,  and 
that  the  Vestry  has  already  determined  to  lay  wood  pave- 
ment in  this  tnoroughtare,  the  Veetry,  with  tho  view  of 
aaving  the  outlay,  give  directions  for  the  pavement  of  the 
Improved  Wood  Pavem-nt  Company  to  be  continued  from 
opposite  St.  George's  Hospital,  along  SnishUbridge,  to 
the  boundary  of  the  parish,  provided  a contract,  similar 
to  that  already  in  force  with  regard  to  Piccadilly,  be 
entered  into;  and  that  the  pavement  be  laid  and  com. 
pleted,  as  far  as  possible,  during  the  Paster  Vacation  of 
the  House  of  Commons." 

Mr.  Clement  seconded  the  motion,  which  wag 
carried  by  a considerable  majority. 

* With  respect  to  this  I must  anticipate  an  objecticn. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  most  talented  men  olten  lack 
the  commandinginfinence  so  requisite  in  a foreman.  This 
is  Quite  true.  Hut  if  for  this  single  failing  they  are  com- 
peued  to  remain  in  the  ranks  all  their  lives  wi:h  the  lazy, 
careless,  aud  incompetent,  does  not  the  trade-unloq 
uniform  rate  per  hoar  (iiexaby  stand  condemned  ? 
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NEW  LAW  COUETS  AND  PUBLIC 
OEPICES  EOR  LIVERPOOL. 

On  a large  piece  of  land,  wliich  lias  for  several 
years  remained  nnoccupiecl,  in  tlie  rear  of  the 
noiv  Municipal  Offices  in  Dale-street,  Liverpool, 
there  is  about  to  bo  erected,  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  a large 
and  important  building,  intended  as  a new 
County  Court,  Probate  Court,  Inland  Revenue 
Office,  District  Post-office,  and  Stamp  Office. 
Some  of  those  offices  have  hitherto  been  accom- 
modated in  the  Revenue  Buildings,  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  Old  Dock ; others  iu  premises 
such  as  the  County  Courts  in  Lime-street,  be- 
longing to  private  owners;  but  all  have  been 
inadequate  to  tho  amount  of  business  required 
to  bo  transacted,  and  dissatisfaction  has  existed 
for  some  time  at  tho  fact  that,  while  for  the 
local  government  of  the  town  there  have  been 
erected  largo  and  commodious  edifices,  the 
affairs  of  tho  Imperial  Government  are  con- 
ducted in  small,  inconvenient  premises  in 
different  parts  of  Liverpool.  This  will  be  reme- 
died by  the  building  now  about  to  bo  begun, 
wlilch,  however,  will  require  about  throo  years 
for  its  completion. 

The  principal  elevation  of  tho  new  Liverpool 
Law  Courts  will  bo  in  Victoria-street,  with  side 
elevations  in  St.  Thomas’s-buildings  on  the  west, 
and  Crosshall-street  on  the  east.  While  the 
principal  entrance  will  bo  in  Victoria-street 
(where  there  will  bo  three  doors, — one,  a piuvate 
door  for  the  judges  at  the  west  end),  there  will 
bo  a spacious  entrance  in  St.  Thomas’s-build- 
ings ; and  between  the  back  of  tho  building  and 
tho  Municipal  Offices  there  will  bo  a passage, 
and  a back  entrance  to  the  courts.  Tho  area 
occupied  by  the  building  will  bo  200  ft.  in 
length  and  about  130  ft.  in  width ; but,  as  at 
present  intended,  the  height  will  ho  only  60  ft. 
from  tho  street  level.  This  will  not  bring  tho 
now  building  into  invidious  comj^arison  with  tho 
Municipal  Offices,  which  have  a fine  clock  tower, 
seen  over  a large  part  of  Liverpool.  Tho  archi- 
tecture is  of  a siinplo  Classic  character, — 
described  as  more  Doric  than  Tuscan.  The 
material  of  the  external  walls  on  three  sides  will 
bo  Portland  stone,  and  a poi’tiou  of  tho  back 
wall  will  be  of  brick. 

Internally  tho  building  will  contain  three 
floors,  on  each  of  which  there  will  bo  about 
twenty  windows  to  tho  front  elevation.  On 
each  of  these  floors  there  is  an  open  court,  about 
6t  ft.  long  by  37  ft.  wide.  The  basement  at  the 
west  end  will  bo  occupied  principally  by  the 
apartments  of  the  resident  carctakei's  and  tho 
laboratory  of  tlie  Inland  Revenue  ; at  the  other 
end  there  aro  strong-rooms  and  storerooms,  and 
other  incidental  accommodation.  The  ground- 
floor  at  the  west  end,  and  about  the  main 
entrance,  is  taken  up  entirely  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  Offices,  the  rooms  for  which  are  all  con- 
veniently arranged,  and  easy  of  access.  At  tho 
east  end  of  this  floor  the  Probate  Registry  is  loca- 
ted, in  three  or  four  rooms.  One  of  the  large  apart- 
ments at  the  back  is  appropriated  to  tho  Sum- 
mons Office  of  the  County  Court,  and  in  front, 
to  tho  right  of  tho  chief  entrance,  there  is 
accommodation  for  a district  post-office. 

The  first  floor  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
County-court  aud  its  adjuQcts.  There  are  four 
coui'ts,  one  at  each  comer  of  the  building,  where 
cases  can  be  heard ; tho  dimensions  of  tho  two 
at  the  west  end  being  45  ft.  6 in.  by  31  ft.  each, 
and  those  at  the  cast  end  35  ft.  6 in.  by  31  ft. 
each.  If  necessary,  three  judges  and  the 
registrar  may  sit  simultaneously.  Tho  two 
principal  courts  communicate  with  each  other 
at  the  west  end.  Distributed  conveniently 
about  this  floor  aro  rooms  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses,  judges’  rooms,  offices,  and  the 
necessary  conveniences.  The  internal  fittings 
>vill  be  of  a complete  and  substantial  cha- 
racter; and  the  general  object  of  tho  design 
is  to  give  roomy  courts  aud  offices,  with  suffi- 
cient light  and  ventilation. 

The  roof  will  be  plain,  and  devoid  of  any  kind 
of  ornamentation,  but  the  wall  will  bo  sur- 
mounted by  a balustrade,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  at  tho  ends  of  the  municipal  offices. 


Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and  Provident 
Institution. — We  willingly  mention  that  the 
festival  dinner  of  the  Newsvendors’  Institution 
will  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on  this  Saturday, 
March  2nd,  Mr.  Wm.  Lethbridge  in  tho  chair, 
supported  by  tho  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  M.P.  The  institu- 
tion deserves  support. 


HERALDRY  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCHITECi’UJ.UL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  tho  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  tho  22nd  ult.,  Mr.  Bowes  A. 
Paice,  president,  in  tho  chair,  Messrs.  A. 
Bromley,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  aud  E.  0.  Pickering 
were  elected  members. 

On  tho  motion  of  Mr.  Hayes,  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  to  Messrs.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  and 
J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  for  allowing  tho  members  to 
visit  tho  now  buildings  in  tho  Temple,  as  re- 
corded iu  our  last,  and  to  Mr.  Goodchild,  the 
clerk  of  tho  works,  for  conducting  them  over 
tho  works. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Hummel,  M.A.,  then  read  a paper 
entitled  “ Architectural  Heraldry,"  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance  : — ■ 

Heraldry  I define  to  ho  the  science  which 
determines  the  rank  and  precedence  of  persons 
of  gentle  condition.  In  tliis  definition  I make 
no  mention  of  armorial  bearings ; in  fact,  a 
science  of  heraldry  might  bo  quite  possible 
without  these  pictorial  adjuncts.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  any  science  of  heraldry  that  each 
of  the  individuals  with  whom  it  deals  should  be 
distinguished  by  some  mark  to  identify  tho 
person  and  his  family ; and  most  nations  with 
whose  history  we  are  acquainted  have  employed 
marks  of  the  same  nature  as  armorial  bearings 
or  badges.  Observe,  however,  that  none  but 
gentle  persons  are  subjects  of  tlie  science  of 
heraldry ; consequently  they  only  have  the 
right  to  use  any  armorial  devices.  Nothing  can 
be  more  difficult  in  tho  present  day  than  to 
define  what  a gentleman  is ; I mean  iu  tho 
heraldic  sense  of  the  term;  but  its  oi'iginal 
application  is  evidently  limited  to  holders  by 
free  tenure  of  a certaiu  amount  of  land.  Now 
the  Assize  of  Arms  informs  us  that  holders  of 
a certain  amount  of  land  were  obliged  to  serve 
in  tho  wars  with  sliield  and  helmet  for  tlieir 
defensive  armour ; a larger  aniount  of  laud  re- 
quired heavier  armour,  a horso,  ic.,  as  is  set 
forth  in  careful  detail ; but  the  one  point  that 
is  important  to  us  is  that  all  holders  of  a 
respectable  acreage  were  expected  to  bear  at 
least  tho  helm  and  shield,  aud  these  two  pieces 
of  armour  distinctive  of  gentility  became  the 
vehicles  for  tho  display  of  two  distinct  classes 
of  heraldic  bearings, — tlie  coat  of  arms,  painted 
on  tho  shield,  and  the  crest,  carved  in  wood  or 
modelled  in  leather,  bound  upon  the  helmet. 
Besides  these  two  there  is  a third  class  of 
heraldic  marks, — tho  badges  which  tho  servants 
of  great  houses  bore  upon  their  sleeves,  which 
aro  usually  associated  with  the  livery  colours 
iu  which  the  servants  were  dressed.  Thus  we 
have  tliroe  classes  of  armorial  devices, — tho 
shield  of  arms,  the  crest,  aud  the  badge,  aud  tho 
treatment  of  these  constitutes  that  part  of  the 
science  of  heraldry  which  is  called  armory, 
which  is  the  part  with  which  wo  shall  have 
most  to  do,  though  it  is  necessary  also  to  have 
some  acquaintance  with  tho  remaining  parts  so 
far  as  they  affect  tho  arrangement  of  various 
beariugs. 

Now  the  science  of  heraldry  has  appeared  to 
most  persons  to  be  no  more  than  ono  of  the  by- 
paths of  archmology  ; and  the  accredited  books 
upon  tho  subject  are  crammed  usque  ad  nauseam 
with  puerile  mysticism  and  nonsense  drawn 
from  old  romances,  and  embody  the  office-slang 
of  generations  of  draughtsmen  in  the  precincts 
of  Bennet’s  Hill.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  the  grammar  of  the  science  is  iu  a terrible 
muddle,  and  practical  men  are  deterred  from  a 
study  which  should  claim  a chief  place  in  tho 
elementary  education  of  an  artist.  I shall  do 
my  best  in  this  paper  to  bring  tho  subject  into 
a clearer  light. 

I will  commence  with  the  proposition  that  as 
far  as  architects  are  concerned  with  it,  heraldic 
art  is  to  be  regarded  as  a special  mode  of  colour 
decoration.  I say  colour,  for  colour  rather  than 
outline  is  the  essence  of  the  individuality  of  an 
armorial  device ; and  carving  or  relief,  or 
imitation  of  relief  by  shading,  is  a matter  of 
absolutely  no  importance  to  its  representation. 
In  support  of  this  proposition  I shall  only  need 
to  point  to  the  list  of  heraldic  tinctures.  These 
aro  of  two  classes, — metals  and  colours.  Tho 
metals  are  two, — or,  that  is,  gold  or  yellow,  and 
argent,  that  is,  silver  or  white.  The  colours  arc 
seven:  gules  (or  scarlet),  azure,  sable,  vert  (or 
emerald  green),  purpure  (which  we  should  call 
violet),  murrey  (i.e.,  mulberry),  aud  tawney  (or 
orange).  The  two  last  are  scarcely  ever  used 
in  English  heraldry,  except  as  livery  colours. 
Now,  the  juxtaposition  of  these  tinctures  is  con- 
trolled by  a rule  which  is  commonly  called  “ the 


rule  of  metaland  colour,”  and  is  usually  worded: — 

" metal  on  metal  or  colour  on  colour  is  false 
heraldry.”  This  wording  refers  primarily  to 
charges  upon  a shield;  but  the  rule  is  laid 
down  for  every  case,  extending  usually  oven 
to  livery  colours,  that  a metal  must  always 
adjoiu  a colour,  and  a colour  a metal.  A review 
of  old  armorial  bearings  will  show  us  that 
this  rule  is  not  always  observed  to  tho  letter ; 
but  ueai'ly  all  tho  exceptions  consist  of  the  jux- 
taposition of  colours,  of  which  ^ules  (scarlet)  is 
almost  invariably  one.  It  is  obvious  that  tho 
object  of  this  rule, — an  object  not  lost  sight  of 
in  the  exceptions, — was  to  render  the  bearings 
distinctly  visible  at  the  greatest  possible  distance: 
an  important  consideration  when  they  were  in 
actual  use,  to  distinguish  tho  gentleman  or  his 
troop  in  the  melde  of  a Mediceval  battle.  Thus, 
the  rule  of  metal  and  co’our  shows  itself  to  be 
no  mere  academic  concoction,  but  a result  of 
observation  on  tho  properties  of  colours,  and 
coincides  with  an  accepted  principle  of  decora- 
tion. Note  also  tliat  almost  all  the  heraldic 
tinctures  are  brilliant  positive  colours : thoso 
that  arc  not  so,  purpure,  murrey,  aud  taioney,  are 
very  rarely  used.  Heraldic  painting,  then, 
introduced  into  a scheme  of  decoration,  will 
supply  a ma.ss  of  positive  colouring,  both  signi- 
ficant in  itself  and  also  arranged  according  to 
fixed  rules,  which  ensure  its  brilliancy.  There- 
fore, I say,  whenever  you  employ  heraldry  as  a 
decoration,  let  it  be  coloured  in  its  right  tinc- 
tures, for  that  is  its  use  and  i.s  of  the  very 
essence  of  it.  In  external  positions  uso  your 
own  judgment;  but  in  internal  work  always 
colour  your  hei*aldry,  even  if  it  ho  carved  in 
relief.  As  a corollary,  never  uso  heraldry, 
internally  at  least,  where  its  colouring  would  be 
out  of  place.  This  rule,  on  the  strength  of 
laniform  precedent,  down  to  a very  late  period, 
should  apply  rigidly  to  all  bearings  that  form 
part  of  tho  atchlevement ; badges  and  like 
devices,  however,  do  not  always  depend  on 
tincture  for  their  individuality,  and  may  often 
he  employed  with  great  effect  and  advantage  in 
situations  where  colouring  would  be  out  of 
place.  One  word  more  as  to  tho  tinctures.  In 
comparatively  recent  times  a device  has  been 
invented  of  representing  tinctures  in  engravings 
by  means  of  arbitrary  modes  of  shading.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  a field  or  charge  or 
is  to  be  speckled  as  if  it  had  the  smallpox, 
anything  coloured  gules  is  to  bo  shaded,  regard- 
less of  ai’tistic  effect,  with  rigidly  vertical 
straight  lines,  azure  with  horizontal  linos, 
and  so  on.  Now,  this  invention  was  a 
tolerably  useful  one  for  tho  purpose  for  which  it 
was  produed,  but  wo  must  remember  that  that 
purpose  was  not  artistic,  but  purely  academic. 
It  had  always  been  tho  habit  of  heralds,  when 
taking  notes  of  armorial  bearings,  to  make  rough 
sketches  in  their  note-books,  and  to  write  against 
or  upon  each  part  of  them  an  initial  to  indicate 
the  tincture.  But  though  this  style  of  shorthand 
is  admirably  adapted  for  hurried  jottings  iu  a 
private  note-book,  it  can  scarcely  bo  reproduced 
when  those  notes  come  to  be  published,  in  such 
a form  as  the  “ Peerages,”  for  instance.  For 
this  purpose,  then,  of  illustration  by  engraving, 
but  for  this  purpose  only,  the  “ tincture-lines,” 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  aro  to  be  used. 
The  architect,  in  his  use  of  heraldiy,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention  the  opinion  of  somo  high  authorities 
that  these  lines  ought  not  to  be  employed  for 
woodcuts  inserted  in  tho  text,  or,  indeed,  for  any 
surface  which  will  be  capable  of  being  coloured 
by  hand  after  the  printing.  For  copper  or  steel 
engraving,  or  for  lithography  in  black  and  white 
on  plate  paper,  they  say,  you  may  use  this 
method  if  you  like  ; bub  for  any  other  medium, 
give  your  reader  the  outline  only,  and  let  him 
fill  in  tho  colouring  by  hand  if  ho  is  so  minded. 
It  is  usual  wth  artists  of  this  school  to  represent 
sable  by  solid  black  in  the  engraving,  consider- 
iug  that  the  outline  would  be  obscured  if  it  were 
blackened  over  after  printing ; but  this  is  not 
uniformly  done,  nor  is  it  altogether  in  accordance 
with  old  precedent.  But  leaving  this  detail,  let 
me  say  that  these  “tincture-lines”  wore  not  only 
never  intended  for  use  in  decorative  art,  but  they 
are,  by  their  very  nature,  unsuited  for  such  a 
use.  If  a mere  drawing  is  intended,  yet,  suj). 
posing  that  drawing  is  meant  to  be  artistic  and 
not  merely  of  the  nature  of  a memorandum,  who 
would  consent  to  be  bound  without  his  own 
choice  to  a rigid  straightness  and  a fixed  direction 
for  his  shading,  and  to  shade  somo  parts  that 
aro  nob  meant  to  bo  in  shadow,  and  to  leave 
blank  somo  that  are  ? More  ridiculons  still  it 
seems  for  a sculptor  to  scratch  and  stipple  hi? 
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carving  all  over  with  arbitrary  marks,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  effect,  whether  of  relief  or  of 
flat  surface.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or 
contemptible  than  the  modern  practice  of  scoring 
these  vile  scratches  upon  stone  car%’ing : the 
man  who  does  such  a thing  only  shows  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  heraldry,  and  still  less  of  art. 

As  to  the  actual  pigments  for  use,  the  simplest 
and  brightest  are  the  best.  For  decorative 
painting  yellow  and  white  arc  preferable  to 
gold  and  silver  in  most  cases  ; but  gilding  may 
often  bo  effectively  employed  when  it  harmo- 
nises with  the  style  of  the  adjoining  decorations. 
Ochre  is  a very  good  yellow  for  that  purpose. 
Vermilion  for  gules,  cobalt  for  azure,  lampblack 
for  sallo,  and  emerald  for  vert,  will  complete 
the  list  of  colours  in  ordinary  use.  Brass  can 
bo  enamelled  in  very  good  colours,  but  silver- 
smiths’ enamel  comes  out  too  dark  for  gules  and 
ature.  When  anything  is  blazoned  proper,  i.e. 
of  its  natural  tint,  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
painted  in  one  of  the  heraldic  colours. 

Besides  these  metals  and  colours  there  arc 
other  tinctures  called  “furs,”  being  patterns 
copied  from  furs  in  actual  use  for  lining  and 
trimming  garments.  They  are  of  two  classes, 
ermine  and  rair,  with  their  respective  varieties. 
The  ermine  spots  or  tails  in  Medimval  heraldry 
arc  much  fuller  and  more  hairy  than  those  of 
modern  artists.  The  modern  type  is  a group  of 
three  hairs,  headed  by  three  Lttle  dots,  which  is 
not  particularly  artistic  in  appearance.  The 
Medimval  pattern  is  headed  with  a triple  tnft 
not  unlike  iijleur-de-lys,  and  spreads  out  into  a 
full  tail  with  many  hairs.  This  is  a far  more 
effective  figure.  Ermine  is  drawn  with  black 
tails  on  white ; ermines  is  tho  same  pattern 
countcrchanged ; erminois  and  pcan  substitute 
gold  for  white.  Viiir  is  the  fur  lately  fashion- 
able as  a lining  for  ladies’  cloaks,  under  tlie 
name  of  “squirrel.”  It  consists  of  pieces  of 
wliito  and  grey  alternately,  broad  at  ono  end, 
and  rounded  at  the  other.  On  tho  principle 
just  mentioned,  the  grey  is  represented  by  azure. 
The  samo  ])attcm  in  other  colours  is  called  vairy. 
In  the  books  will  be  found  several  other  pat- 
terns distingpiished  as  “furs”  by  such  names  as 
Tnir-in-poinf,  cov/nter-vair,  potent,  counter-potent, 
trianguly,  and  tho  like.  Those  are  all  fanciful 
ways  of  drawing  vair,  and  their  names  are  ouly 
draughtsmen’s  slang. 

Let  us  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  shield,  the  most  important  thing  in  armory. 
The  shape  of  the  shield  is  usually  said  to  have 
varied  at  different  epochs  in  the  same  manner 
as  tho  shape  of  tho  pointed  arch.  This  state- 
ment is  tolerably  accurate  for  tho  period  during 
which  English  armoury  was  a living  language. 
Now  that  it  is  a dead  language,  it  is  best  to 
treat  it  as  we  treat  Greek  or  Latin, — fix  upon 
some  one  period  as  Classic,  and  adopt  that  as 
our  own  model  for  imitation,  and  as  a standard 
of  comparison  for  other  periods.  The  shape  of 
shield  in  common  uso  at  what  we  must  consider 
tlie  Classic  period  of  hoialdry, — tho  first  half 
of  tho  fifteenth  century, — is  the  ono  nick-named 
the  “ heater-shaped.”  I have  carefully  mea- 
sured the  best  examples  I have  been  able  to 
get  at,  and  find  that  in  the  majority  of  them  the 
curved  parts  of  the  sides  are  circular  arcs,  form- 
ing a reversed  pointed  arch,  with  the  distance 
between  tho  centres  about  lialf  the  width ; the 
straight  parts  of  tho  sides  are  vertical,  and 
rather  more  than  half  the  width.  In  the 
diagram  (e.xhibited)  I have  taken  the  distance 
between  centres  as  the  unit ; the  width  is  double, 
theradius  1^,  the  total  height  22,  making  the 
height  above  centres  about  It  may  be  i\se- 
ful  to  note  that  the  area  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  square  of  the  width.  But  this  rule  must  be 
regarded  as  elastic  within  certain  limits  j if  you 
wish  to  vary  from  it,  increase  the  height  above 
the  centres  as  you  decrease  the  distance  between 
the  centres.  Besides  this  shape  I may  com- 
mend to  your  notice  tho  Tudor  shield,  with  its 
wide  base  and  engrailed  top  and  bottom,  and  the 
spear  notch  in  the  dexter  side,  as  a beautiful  and 
strictly  heraldic  shape.  This  form  is  especially 
useful  for  a shield  of  many  quarterings,  for 
which  the  “ heater-shape  ” is  difficult  to  manage ; 
but  it  is  not  adapted  to  all  styles  of  decoration, 
and  to  no  stylo  of  architecture  except  Late  Per- 
pendicular, whereas  tho  “ heater  - shape  ” is 
available  in  any  situation.  Post-Renaissance 
periods,  prolific  of  uglinesses,  have  given  us 
various  fantastic  forms,  all  unheraldic  and  all 
execrable;  especially  loathsome  is  the  long-eared 
monstrosity  of  the  Georgian  period.  Ovals  and 
other  forms  that  are  not  shields  at  all  are  of 
course  to  be  eschewed.  There  is  a detestable 
custom  of  drawing  a woman’s  arms  on  a lozenge. 


which  is  not  absolutely  without  good  precedent ; 
but  it  was  certainly  usual  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
give  tho  sldcld  to  both  sexes  alike,  for  if  the 
shield  is  not  ferainine,  no  more  avo  the  bearings. 
Still,  it  is  the  custom ; I wish  it  was  not ; and 
I hope  you  will  depart  from  it  as  often  as  you 
can  find  an  excuse  for  doing  so,  for  a coat-of- 
arms  scarcely  ever  looks  well  on  a lozenge. 

I need  say  very  little  about  tho^eid  or  surface 
of  tho  shield  ; if  not  all  of  one  tincture,  it  is 
parted  by  lines,  named  after  tho  ordinaries  of 
the  same  dii'ection.  In  parting  per  fees,  the 
horizontal  line  should  come  a little  above  the 
centres.  Then  there  are  fields  lozenjt/,  chequy, 
and  gyronny.  There  are  two  figures  which  are 
in  reality  chequy  of  six  or  nine  pieces,  but 
usually  blazoned  ir.  a clumsy  way, — “ per  fess  a 
pale  countcrchanged,”  and  “across  quarter- 
pierced.”  If  in  carving  or  in  a drawing  shaded 
to  imitate  relief,  you  treat  these  otherwise  than 
as  plain  fields,  you  will  find  yourselves  in  a 
mess. 

The  old  heralds,  from  whose  nonsensical 
writings  much  of  the  matter  of  our  text-books 
is  drawn,  seem  to  have  had  a superstitious, 
veneration  for  the  number  9, — possibly  for  the' 
reason  given  in  “ Lorna  Doone,”  that  “••nine  is 
the  Grossest  of  all  cross-numbers.”  So  we  are 
told  that  there  are  nine  points  of  the  escutcheon, 
and  a shield  is  presented  to  us,  bearing  the 
alphabet  as  far  as  I,  arranged  upon  its  surface 
like  a figure  of  geomancy.  I have  never,  for 
my  part,  known  more  than  eight  of  these  points 
to  occur  in  actual  blazon  ; if  any  ono  can  tell  me 
of  a Medimval  coat  in  the  blazon  of  which  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  the  nombril  point,  I shall 
he  grateful.  It  is  simpler  to  say  the  top  of  the 
shield  is  called  the  chief,  the  bottom  the  base, 
the  left-hand  (to  yv.ur  left-hand,  that  is)  tho 
dexter,  the  right-hand  the  sinister,  and  the  middle 
tho  ftss.  The  actual  use  of  the  honour-2'oint, 
just  above  the  fess,  for  augmentations  of  honour, 
is  modern.  This  sacred  number  meets  us  again 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  charges,  for  the  first 
charges  that  wo  have  to  consider  are  the  primi- 
tive ones,  called  ordina,ries,  and  it  seemed  good 
to  certain  superstitious  dreamers  to  select  nine 
of  these  charges,  to  be  distinguished  by  tho 
title  of  “honourable  ordinaries”;  but  scarcely 
two  authorities  are  agreed  which  are  tho  nine  to 
be  so  distinguished.  The  real  fact  is,  these 
charges  are  the  most  primitive  of  all  heraldic 
forms,  such  as  could  be  painted  on  the  shield 
without  any  knowledge  of  drawing,  most  of 
them  by  a mere  stroke  of  the  brush  from  side 
to  side  ; their  characteristics  are  that  they  come 
to  tho  very  edges  of  the  shield,  and  that  their 
position  is  fixed  by  their  nature,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  other  figures.  Of  these,  there  arc 
altogether  fourteen  : the  pale,  a vertical  stripe 
down  the  centre ; the  fess,  a horizontal  stripe 
across  the  centre  ; the  bend,  a diagonal  stripe, 
understood  to  he  from  dexter  chief  to  sinister 
base,  unless  blazoned  a bend  sinister;  the 
cross;  the  saltire  (a  figure  of  X)  J the 
cfteiTon,  consisting  of  two  strokes  thus  (A) 
from  above  the  centre  to  tho  lower  parts 
of  the  sides  ; the  fret,  in  its  Medimvnl  form 
a series  of  diagonal  lines  in  both  directions, 
though  it  has  long  been  the  custom  only  to 
extend  its  central  lines  to  tho  sides;  and  the 
label,  a stripe  right  across  tho  upper  part,  with 
strokes  drawn  do'wnwards,  like  the  labels  or 
strings  of  a mitre.  These  eight  aro  the  rudest 
possible  devices,  executed  by  simply  sweeping  a 
paiut-brush  over  tho  shield,  and  in  the  oldest 
heraldry  are  very  narrow.  The  rules  for  the 
sizes  of  ordinaries  como  fi'otn  the  College 
draughtsmen;  but  are  not  to  bo  despised  as  a 
practical  guide.  Next  to  these  slashes  across 
the  surface  come  paintings  along  the  edge:  the 
chief,  along  the  top  ; the  border,  all  round  ; and 
the  fianches,  at  the  two  sides.  Besides  these 
there  are  others  requiring  a little  more  skill  in 
shaping  tho  outline,  but  still  primitive  in  design  ; 
the  pile,  a long  point  coming  usually  from  the 
chief ; the  gyron,  a triangle  with  its  base  on  the 
side  of  the  shield  and  its  apex  at  the  centre ; 
and  the  quarter  or  canton,  a square  in  the  dexter 
chief  corner.  (Note  about  the  canton,  that  if 
it  occurs  in  a shield  with  other  charges,  yon 
must  draw  the  other  charges  first,  as  if  there 
were  no  canton  there,  and  then  put  the  canton 
over  them,  so  as  to  hide  any  that  may  come 
mthin  its  area.)  "Well,  if  all  these  aro  not 
equally  ordinaries,  and  equally  honourable,  I 
know  not,  at  any  rate,  by  what  criterion  to 
distinguish  them. 

The  next  class,  called  sub-ordinaries,  are 
almost  equally  primitive,  but  have  their  shape 
without  any  reference  to  the  shield,  being 
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geometrical  figures,  such  as  circles,  squares, 
crosslcts,  &c.  Tho  roundels,  or  solid  circular 
figures,  have  received  special  attention  from 
heraldic  dreamers,  who  have  given  them  names 
varying  with  their  tinctures ; those  are  of 
course  nonsensical,  and  we  will  not  condescend 
to  use  them.  I have  something  more  pr-nctical 
to  mention  about  them.  It  has  been  said  that 
roundels  or  and  argent,  as  representing  coins, 
should  ho  carved  flat,  and  coloured  ones,  as 
representing  balls  or  fruit,  should  be  carved, 
spherical.  I have  examined  several  Medieval 
carvings,  and  find  that  all  aliko  are  usually 
carved  flat ; but  there  is  no  reason  why  any  of 
them  should  not  be  carved  spherical.  Much 
ingenuity  lias  been  spent  in  devising  many  kinds 
of  crosses,  but  most  of  them  are  purely  imagi- 
nary. The  cross  palt^e  or  formd,  which  is 
vulgarly  miscalled  “ Maltese  ” (the  Maltcso 
cross  is  quite  different),  is  usually  badly  dranm  ; 
the  arms  shoidd  start  from  tho  centre  like  a 
plain  cross,  and  only  widen  at  tho  very  ends. 
Tho  cross  patonce?  is  of  similar  form,  but  with 
two  notches  in  each  end,  giving  it  the  shape  of 
a paw,  from  which  it  has  its  name  ; it  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  cross  which  is  a plain 
Greek  cross  with  afleur-de-lys  issuing  from  each 
end.  Tho  saltire,  when  used  as  a sub-ordinary, 
has  its  ends  cut  off  horizontally,  and  not  at  right 
angles  to  their  direction. 

Before  we  go  any  further  in  the  consideration 
of  charges,  a few  words  may  bo  useful  on  the 
manner  of  placing  them  in  the  field.  Charges 
aro  usually  borne  upright,  unless  any  other 
direction  is  specified.  This  is  tnic  also  if  they 
occur  on  an  ordinary,  except  the  bend,  and 
sometimes  the  chevron  and  saltire.  On  a 
bend  tho  charges  invariably  follow  the  diagonal 
direction, — with  tho  saltire  and  chevron  it  seems 
to  bo  optional ; but  tho  upright  position  is 
rather  the  more  usual  with  the  saltire,  and 
much  more  usual  with  the  chevron,  if  tho  shapo 
of  the  charge  allows  of  it.  The  patterns  of  vsir, 
chequy,  &c.,  follow  tho  direction  of  the  saltire, 
as  of  the  bend;  tho  uso  is  uncertain  for  the 
chevron,  but  the  upright  direction  is  preferable. 
A single  charge  will  bo  in  tho  centre  of  the  field, 
uulcss  the  contrary  is  specified.  Bo  careful  not 
to  make  it  fill  the  field  well ; nothing  so  stamps 
a bad  design  as  for  the  shield  to  look  too  largo 
for  its  charges.  If  there  arc  several  charges  of 
tho  same  nature,  tho  blazon  will  usually  tell  you 
how  to  dispose  them.  A group  of  3, 6,  10,  or  15 
charges  are  usually  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  the  longest  row  uppermost.  Avoid 
making  the  lower  charges  larger  than  the 
others  to  fill  out  the  base  of  tho  shield ; the 
triangular  group,  if  properly  placed,  will  fill  tho 
field  sufficiently  without  this  device,  which  gives 
an  uncomfortable  impression  of  perspective. 
Six  charges  with  a fess  between  them,  as  in  the 
arms  of  Beauchamp,  would  bo  disposed,  three 
above  t'ne  fess,  and  three  below  it ; tho  three 
below  may  bo  either  in  triangle  or  in  a single 
row,  whichever  best  suits  tho  field.  A field 
sem^  of  similar  charges  will  have  an  indefinite 
number  disposed  in  alternating  horizontal  rows 
all  over  it,  regardless  of  the  cutting  off  of  some 
of  them  on  the  edge  and  of  the  hiding  of  others 
by  a charge  placed  over  them.  These  charges 
should  be  of  a moderate  size,  and  neither  too 
crowded  nor  too  wide  apart : from  5 to  7 in  tho 
width  will  usually  give  a good  gauge  for  the 
size.  While  I am  talking  of  fields  aemi?,  lot  mo 
add  a word  about  diapen'n.;;.  In  work  to  a large 
scale,  and  designed  for  richness  of  effect,  diaper- 
ing is  a very  useful  adjunct.  But  caution  must 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  it,  for  fear  of  obscur- 
ing the  coat  wldch  it  enriches.  The  colours 
used  must  not  interfere  with  the  tinctures  of 
field  and  charges,  but  must  bo  selected  so  as  to 
brighten  and  throw  them  up ; and  the  pattern 
of  the  diaper  must  not  bear  a resemblance  to 
anything  heraldic,  must  not  he  capable  of  being 
blazoned  ; or,  instead  of  decorating,  you  will 
have  altered  your  coat  of  arms. 

The  heraldic  type  of  lion  is  in  no  wise  a con- 
gener of  the  one  who  bears  his  name  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Yet  some  modern  designers 
still  persist  in  trying  to  introduce  into  their 
heraldic  delineations  some  tender  reminiscences 
of  Regent’s  Park,  resulting  usually  in  a hybrid 
creature  most  like  a spaniel  with  a donkey’s 
tail,  with  a smile  on  its  face  that  seems  to  pro- 
mise to  “ roar  as  gently  as  a sucking-dove.” 
Tho  Classic  typo  of  heraldic  lionhood  exhibits  as 
its  distinctive  features  the  short  nose ; the 
widely-distended  mouth  with  protruding  tongue ; 
the  exaggerated  separation  of  the  toes,  giving 
the  foot  a resemblance  to  a bird’s  claw  j the 
tail,  busby  in  the  centre,  and  with  its  terminal 
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tuft  turned  over  towards  tho  body ; the  wiry 
form  expressing  agility  and  strength  by  its 
attitude  rather  than  by  its  bulk ; these  are 
universal  characteristics  of  the  lions  of  the  best 
period.  After  this  period  the  limbs  become 
heavy  and  the  attitude  awkward,  the  animal 
often  looking  as  if  ho  were  squatting  down,  or 
else  as  if  ho  were  hanged  by  tho  neck.  In  the 
eixtoenth  century  we  recover  the  notion  of 
agility  in  the  attitude,  but  tho  strength  is  still 
expressed  by  actual  delineation  of  muscle. 
Thoi'O  are  some  noblo  examples  of  lion-drawing 
in  engi'avings  of  tho  time  of  the  Stuarts,  but 
still  of  tho  lieavy-limbed  type.  Having  ex- 
pressed my  prcfei'onco  for  the  earlier  type,  I 
shall  not  blame  any  one  who  may  prefer  the 
Stuart  model,  which  is  certainly  worthy  of 
imitation  in  all  respects  except,  perhaps,  the 
needless  emphasis  with  which  its  sex  is  marked. 
There  is  scope  for  the  greatest  skill  and  artistic 
power  in  drawing  the  lion  in  his  various  atti- 
tudes iu  the  awkward  spaces  ho  often  has  to 
fill,  elongating  his  body  to  occupy  tho  length  of 
nn  ordinary,  or  varying  the  attitude  of  his  hiud 
legs  in  a quarter  near  the  base  of  a shield,  yet 
throughout  preserving  the  life  and  ferocity  that 
should  appear  in  every  limb. 

For  animals  gencrallj'’,  Medimval  types  should 
be  followed  : even  iu  the  most  awkard  Mediaeval 
drawings  wo  may  find  hints  for  tho  conven- 
tionalisation that  is  an  essential  part  of  heraldic 
design.  There  is  a series  of  animal  drawings 
on  tho  walls  of  the  Chapter-house  at  West- 
minster  that  may  be  studied  with  advantage, 
though  one  can  scarcely  recommend  them  as 
models  of  the  higliest  art ; but  for  those  who 
can  obtain  access  to  them,  tho  illuminations  of 
Uedimval  MSS.  arc  a mine  of  excellent  drawing, 
and  must  bo  tho  real  school  of  tho  heraldic 
artist.  There  is  a joyousness  and  life  given  to 
thc.so  drawings  by  a conventional  treatment 
that  is  most  excellently  adapted  for  our  pur- 
pose. 

Tho  eagle  is  another  charge  that  deserves 
special  mention.  The  feathers  of  his  wings 
eiiould  ho  cai'efully  drawn  individually,  and 
separated  from  one  another;  if  tho  scale  of  the 
drawing  will  admit  of  it,  the  quills  should  be 
showm.  The  tail  roust  be  widely  spread,  and  fill 
tho  base  of  the  shield,  so  as  to  balance  the 
wings.  Of  other  birds  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said.  The  martlet  should  not  be  deprived  of  his 
beak,  as  I have  sometimes  seen  him  in  modern 
drawings  : it  is  quite  enough  mutilation  to  take 
away  his  feet.  Tho  pelican  of  heraldry  is,  of 
course,  not  similar  to  the  one  in  Regent’s  Park, 
but  bears  a closer  resemblance  to  tho  swan,  and 
is  always  presented  iu  that  attitude  which, 
though  based  on  a zoological  error,  has  made  it 
one  of  the  sweetest  of  Christian  symbols.  Both 
this  bird  and  the  swan  are  often  drawn,  as  the 
eaglo  is  always,  with  the  neck  feathers  promi- 
nently shown,  80  as  to  give  a ragged  outline,  con- 
veying an  expression  of  fierceness.  Ostrich- 
feathers  must  be  drawn  stiff  and  straight,  except 
the  very  tip,  which  turns  over.  In  a single 
feather,  the  tip  falls  to  the  dexter  ; in  a group, 
the  centre  one  to  the  dexter,  the  others  ont- 
wards.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  iuto  auy  par- 
ticular description  of  most  of  thi3  other  charges 
used  in  heraldry,  as  I do  not  intend  my  paper  to 
be  a grammar  of  the  subject.  One  or  two  more 
hints  will  be  sufficient,  where  the  ordinary  style 
of  drawing  departs  most  widely  from  Mediae- 
val use.  Trees  should  be  drawn  with  leaves 
and  fi'uit  carefully  shown,  not  slurred  over,  as. 
is  too  usual.  In  this  treatment  tho  leaves  will 
of  course  be  exaggerated  iu  size,  and  must  bo 
characteristic  of  the  tree.  The  rose  has  usually 
a double  row  of  five  leaves  each,  one  within  the 
other,  and  must  show  its  harbs  between  the 
outer  leaves  and  the  yellow  centre  or  seeds. 
Clouds  must  be  represented  with  the  outline 
nebuly;  water  must  be  barry-wavy,  argent  and 
azure.  A fountain  is  a roundel  barry-wavy  of 
those  tinctures,  representing  tho  plan  of  a well. 
Weapons  usually  have  their  points  upwards  or 
to  the  dexter,  but  note  that  arrows  have  their 
points  downwards.  Crowns  are  now  commonly 
blazoned  as  “ ducal  crowns,”  and  drawn  care- 
fully after  the  pattern  approved  by  Charles  II. ; 
but  in  reality  they  are  regal  crowns,  as  worn 
before  tho  introduction  of  the  arches.  The 
decoration  of  them  is  entirely  arbitrary ; they 
have  usually  three  knobs  or  leaves  shown,  and 
these  may  be  of  any  stylo  of  enrichment  based 
on  tho  trefoil.  Late  in  the  fifteenth  century  we 
often  find  them  enriched  with  unmistakable 
Tudor  flowers.  Mitres  must  be  drawn  straight- 
sided,  and  labels  or  strings  should  hang  straight 
clown  from  the  centre  of  tho  base.  It  can 


hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  mention  tho 
maunch  or  sleeve,  with  its  bent  elbow  and 
enormous  depending  cuff  and  shoulder  tail, 
which  is  represented  in  many  forms,  most  of 
them  exceedingly  picturesque. 

I will  now  pass  on  from  tho  shield  and  its 
charges  to  the  helmet  and  its  crest.  And  first 
let  me  say  that  a crest  should  never,  for  any 
decorative  .purpose,  be  represented  without  the 
helmet,  of  ^vhich  it  is  tho  enrichment ; still  less 
should  it  be  so  represented  and  placed  upon  a 
shield.  Tho  one  mistake  may  plead  precedent; 
theother  can  only  arise  from  gross  ignorance. 
The  first  covering  of  tho  helm  is  the  lambrequin 
or  mantling, — a cover  for  the  helmet  only, 
observe,  not  for  the  body  armour ; that  is  pro- 
tected by  a snreoat.  Tliis  mantling  is  suscep- 
tible of  good  treatment  by  representing  the 
edges  as  jagged,  and  tho  ends  of  it  curled  into 
fantastic  forms.  Tho  crest  is  fixed  to  the 
helmet  either  by  a wreath  or  a coronet,  or  occa- 
sionally by  a cap.  The  wreath  is  a twisted 
skein  of  two  tinctures,  usually  the  predominating 
metal  and  colour  of  the  arms  ; but  if  a family 
have  otlier  distinctive  livery  colours,  they  should 
bo  preferred  for  the  wreath.  The  coronet,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  is  not  a distinction  of 
rank,  and  is  not  to  be  blazoned  or  drawn  as 
ducal.  The  enrichment  of  it,  as  I have  already 
said  of  crowns  when  borne  as  charges,  is  purely 
arbitrary.  The  figures  used  ns  crests  ai-o  of 
course  the  same  as  those  used  as  charges,  and 
demand  the  same  treatment.  Tho  lion,  how- 
ever, when  in  a stataut  or  passant  position  as 
a crest,  should  have  his  tail  extended  so  as  to 
droop  over  tho  back  of  the  helm  ; whereas  on  a 
shield  his  tail  would  be  held  over  his  back.  Tho 
same  remark  will  of  course  apply  to  other 
beasts  in  the  same  position. 

In  constructing  the  atchievement,  if  there  are 
no  8up|x>rtcr8  it  often  looks  well  to  set  the  shield 
iu  a slightly  oblique  attitude,  with  tho  upper 
part  turned  to  the  dexter.  An  angle  of  GO  degrees 
is  a good  inclination,  and  of  course  easy  to  draw. 
In  that  case  the  helm  may,  bub  need  not,  over- 
lap tho  uppermost  corner  of  tho  shield.  The 
straps  by  which  tho  shield  hangs  should  show 
from  behind  tho  helm.  The  helm  itself  should 
iu  |all  cases  be  turned  to  tho  dexter,  or  nearly 
60.  The  rules  for  various  shapes  and  positions 
of  helmets  are  wichout  ancient  authority,  and 
quite  destructive  of  effect.  If  the  atchieve- 
nieut  is  that  of  a peer,  the  shield  would 
ordinarily  bo  upright,  held  by  the  supporters, 
and  with  the  coronet  of  tho  yieer’s  rank  set  on 
tho  top  of  the  shield,  the  helm  issuing  out  of  it. 
Tho  favourite  Medimval  plan  was,  however,  to 
couch  tho  shield  as  before  mentioned,  and  to 
place  tho  supporters  as  if  standing  on  the 
shield  to  hold  up  the  helm : this  plan  is  pro- 
ductive of  a much  better  effect,  and  saves  tho 
absurdity  of  setting  lions,  basilisks,  or  Chinese 
soldiers,  to  stand  upon  the  motto-scroll.  The 
Scotch  heralds  use  a compartment  for  tho 
motto,  as  affording  better  foothold  to  the 
supporters ; but  I doubt  if  it  would  bo 
Orthodox  to  do  so  in  an  English  atchievement. 
Make  your  motto-sci-oll  in  bold  curls,  not  iu  the 
niggliog  wavy  style,  and  do  not  notch  tho  ends. 
Whether  you  ifse  Gothic  or  Roman  letters  for 
the  motto,  make  them  bold,  and  solid,  and 
legible. 

So  far  I have  been  laying  down  rules ; now 
I come  to  the  part  of  our  science  where  the 
draughtsman’s  hand  is  freest.  A badge  may 
be  used  anywhere,  for  any  purpose,  whether  to 
enrich  a capital  orto  markapocket-handkerchief; 
and  you  may  treat  it  as  you  please,  so  long  as 
you  retain  its  individuality.  The  glorious  frieze 
of  Henry  V.,  at  Westminster,  will  teach  you 
more  about  tho  treatment  of  badges  than  an 
houi‘’3  lecture  from  me  or  even  from  Garter 
King  of  Arms. 

There  is  little  more  that  I need  say : the  rest 
of  the  subject  pertains  rather  to  tho  science 
than  to  tho  art  of  the  herald.  The  arms  of  married 
people  are  to  be  impaled  upon  one  shield,  baron 
to  the  dexter,  Jemme  to  tho  sinister.  It  is  a bad 
practice  for  a widower  to  retain  the  arms  of  his 
first  wife  when  married  to  a second  : tho  triple 
impalement  is  incapable  of  good  treatment,  and 
is  really  meaningless.  The  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence has  not  very  good  Modiaival  authoi’ity  for 
tho  present  use  of  it,  and  should  be  avoided 
where  the  husband  does  nob  gain  some  sub- 
stantial territorial  athority  by  his  marriage, — a 
manor,  for  instance.  Eschew  many  quarterings 
except  on  very  large  shields  ; for  smaller  ones, 
select  the  four  piuncipal.  And  finally,  if  you 
can  by  any  care  avoid  it,  never  execute  for  a 
man  a coat  of  arms  that  does  not  belong  to  him. 


Tho  President  (Mr.  Paicc),  in  imuting  discus- 
sion, said  that  the  pai')er  was  calculated  to  bo 
of  much  use.  Architects  did  not  give  sufficient 
study  to  the  subject  of  heraldry,  and  tlicrefore 
wore  unable  to  introduce  it  into  stained-glass 
window.s.  Where  a window  was  a gift,  ho 
thought  that  the  arms  of  the  donor  ought 
always  to  be  incorporated  in  tlie  design. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  iu  moving  a vote  of  thanks,  said 
ho  could  not  see  why  heraldic  emblems,  when 
carv'ed  in  stone,  should  not,  within  certain 
limits,  have  tho  surfaces  conventionally  treated 
to  represent  differences  of  colour ; notwibh- 
standing  Mr.  Hummel’s  dictum  that  this  was  a 
wrong  treatment,  it  was  one  which  was 
sanctioned  by  very  good  (though  modern) 
usage.  Of  course  it  would  not  bo  desirable, 
when  animals  were  depicted,  to  cover  them  with 
lines  or  anything  of  the  kind  ; but  wlien  such 
things  as  the  saltire  and  the  chevroir  were  repre- 
sented on  a shield,  why  should  not  they  bo 
differently  treated  to  tho  surface  of  the  shield  ? 
It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  use  of  this 
distinctive  kind  of  shading  was  a barbarism,  but 
this  simply  meaut  that  it  was  not  in  use  when 
colour  was  used.  If  tho  science  of  heraldry  was 
worth  studying  at  all,  it  was  presumably  capable 
of  extension  and  adaptation  to  modern  require- 
ments and  methods.  It  was  difficult  to  see  why, 
when  the  use  of  colour  was  undesirable,  as  in 
external  work  and  sometimes  in  internal  work, 
the  use  of  these  lines  denoting  different  colours 
should  bo  prohibited.  With  reference  to  tho 
general  subject  of  tho  uses  of  heraldry,  its 
capabilities  of  extension  and  future  use,  tho 
desirability  or  nob  of  its  maintenance  except  as 
a section  of  archmology, — all  these  were  points 
which  demanded  a philosophical  breadth  of 
treatment  which  ho  would  recommend  to  tho 
succeeding  speaker. 

Ml’.  W.  H.  White,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  when  ho  entered  the  room  ho 
knew  very  little  about  heraldry ; ho  had  learnt 
something  more  about  it  from  tho  lecturer.  Ho 
had  learnt  that  heraldry  wa-s  the  prerogative  of 
gentle  people, — people  of  gentle  birth, — and  that 
the  test  of  gentility  was  the  ownership  of 
property  in  land  ; consequently,  it  must  bo  in- 
ferred that  there  were  very  few  (/entie-peopio 
in  England.  He  had  also  learnt  that  heraldry 
was  a “ dead  language”  ; lie  thought  that  was 
something  foraiieo-Mediasvalist  (as  Mr.  Hummel 
seemed  to  be)  to  admit. 

Mr.  Asli  drew  attention  to  some  bannerets  in 
the  model  of  the  Sanchi  Tope  at  South  Keinsing- 
ton.  One  banneret  had  a St.  Andrew’s  Cro.ss, 
togetlier  with  the  vertical  portion  of  a St. 
George’s  Cross ; wliile  the  other  banneret  had 
a St.  Andrew’s  Cross  with  the  horizontal  por- 
tion of  a St.  George’s  Cross.  The.so  bannerets, 
therefore,  contained  the  elements  of  the  English 
“union-jack.”  Under  the  lintel  there  was  a 
complete  St.  George’s  Cross.  He  should  like  to 
ask  whether  tho  English  “ union-jack  ” could  bo 
traced  to  this  source. 

Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  agreed  with  Mr.  Clarkson 
in  thinking  that  it  was  desirable  to  use  tho 
“tincture-lines”  iu  heraldry  carved  in  stone- 
work, because,  in  his  ojiinion,  colour  on  stone 
was  a very  objectionable  thing.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  paint  wood,  but  paint  on  stone  had  an 
unsatisfactory  effect,  ilr.  Hummel  had  nob 
alluded  to  tho  careles.s  way  in  which  many  of 
the  figures  in  Mediaeval  heraldry  wore  drawn 
and  carved  ; these  were  by  no  means  to  be  taken 
as  models  for  imitation.  Mr.  Hummel  had  said 
nothing  about  mottos. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed, 

Mr.  Hummel,  in  reply,  said  Mr.  Clarkson  had 
challenged  the  soundness  of  his  contention  that 
the  colour-lines  ought  not  to  bo  used  in  stone 
carving.  In  his  paper  he  had  expressly  stated 
that  his  deductions  were  drawn  from  Mcdimval 
authority,  and  there  was  no  Medimval  autliority 
for  the  use  of  colour-lines,  which  were  originated 
for  cheaply  and  readily  illustrating  specimens 
of  heraldry  by  copper-plate  engraving.  Ho  did 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Clarkson  considered 
“tooled  York”  better  than  polished  marble  as 
a decorative  surface,  but  to  his  (Mr.  Hummel’s) 
mind  there  was  nothing  j^articularly  fascinating 
about  a tooled  surface.  Mr.  Clarkson  admitted 
that  the  colour-lines  did  not  look  well  on 
animals ; w’hy,  then,  should  they  look  bettor  on 
a cross  ? In  reference  to  Mr.  White’s  remarks, 
in  heraldry,  all  descendants  of  ^eutie-people 
were  gentle,  and  entitled  to  bear  arms,  though 
not  themselves  land-owners.  There  were,  of 
course,  a thousand  otlier  ways  of  becoming  a 
goutlomau  in  the  strictly  heraldic  sense  of  the 
term.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Ash,  he  had  not  examined 
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tho  model  of  the  Sanchi  Tope,  and  conld  not 
ans-wer  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
" union-jack.’*  He  agreed  -with  Mr.  Nash  as  to 
the  carelessness  of  drawing  and  execution  in 
much  of  the  Mediawal  heraldic  carving.  He 
had  said  nothing  ahoutmottos,  because  although 
an  architect  might  have  to  execute  a coat  of 
arms  for  a client,  he  would  not  have  to  choose 
the  motto.  It  was  very  desirable,  however,  to 
see  that  the  motto  was  correct  in  its  language. 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  PAUL  CHALMERS, 
R.S.A. 

The  career  of  this  gifted  artist  came  to  an 
untimely  end,  as  most  rcader.s  have  already 
heard,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the 
20th  ult.,  from  concussion  of  the  brain,  how 
produced  remains  a mystery.  Ho  was  present 
at  the  opening  dinner  of  tho  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  upon  which  occasion  he  proposed  one 
of  the  toasts.  After  the  dinner,  he,  along  with 
some  of  liis  brethren,  adjourned  to  the  Artists’ 
Club,  and  about  one  o’clock  a.m.  he  left  the  club 
alone,  and  about  an  hour  thereafter  he  was 
found  by  a policeman  lying  insensible  in  an  area 
not  far  from  the  club  chambers.  He  never 
recovered.  The  Academy  have  offered  a reward 
of  lOOh  for  information  which  may  lead  to  the 
detection  of  any  one  who  may  have  assaulted 
the  deceased.  It  is  stated  that  ho  said  he 
had  been  knocked  down  and  kicked,  but  iu 
the  state  in  which  he  was  it  is  thought  that 
no  great  reliance  can  bo  placed  upon  that 
statement. 

George  Paul  Chalmers  was  bom  in  Montrose 
in  tho  year  1836,  and  remained  at  school  there 
till  be  attained  the  age  of  fourteen.  Froiu  the 
time  that  he  was  able  to  hold  a pencil  he  exhi- 
bited artistic  proclivities,  and  tliese  were  fostered 
by  his  schoolmaster,  who  was  himself  an  amateur 
painter,  and  produced  works  which  ho  distri- 
buted as  prizes  amongst  bis  pupils.  After 
leaving  school  Mr.  Chalmers  entered  tho  service 
of  a surgeon,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years. 
Ho  thereafter  entered  into  an  apprenticeship 
with  a ship  chandler,  where,  having  plenty  of 
paint  at  his  disposal,  he  sometimes  sketched 
from  nature,  and  at  others  copied  engravings, 
which  he  coloured  according  to  bis  own  ideas. 
After  leaving  the  ship  chandler  he  had  a raffle 
of  his  works,  about  si-xly  in  all,  the  proceeds  of 
which  enabled  him  to  go  to  Edinbui'gh  and  prose- 
cute his  studies  in  tho  School  of  Design  imdor 
the  late  Robert  Scott  Lauder. 

As  an  artist  Mr.  Chalmers  was  possessed  of  a 
fine  eye  for  colour,  and  bis  works  are  remarkable 
for  depth  and  richness  of  tone  ; if  he  failed  in 
any  respect  it  was  in  uncertainty  of  pur|)08e, 
arising  from  extreme  fastidiousness  on  liis  jiart. 
After  beginning  a picture  and  carrying  it  forward 
almost  to  completion,  ho  not  nnfreqnently  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  it,  and  altered  it  so  much 
that  the  ultimate  result  was  less  satLsfactory 
than  if  he  had  kejit  steadily  to  his  original  pur- 
pose. Ue  was  ([uite  aware  of  his  own  weakness 
in  this  respect,  but  said  it  was  in  his  nature,  and 
lie  could  not  help  it,  ho  was  striving  after  an 
ideal  perfection  which  eluded  his  grasp,  and  he 
would  rather  sacrifice  what  he  had  done  than 
put  out  of  his  hands  what  did  not,  to  a consider- 
able extent,  satisfy  himself.  There  remains  in 
his  studio  a work  tho  subject  of  which  is  taken 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “ Fair  Maid  of  Perth,” 
which  he  intended  to  send  to  the  present  exhi- 
bition  of  the  Scotish  Academy,  but  ho  was  not 
satisfied  with  it  at  tho  last. 

The  first  work  of  note  produced  by  Mr. 
Chalmers  was  one  entitled  “ The  Favourite  Air,” 
showing  a Breton  peasant  performing  on  the 
flageolet  in  his  cottage  to  an  audience  who  are 
van'ously  affected  by  the  rausic.  After  this  he 
set  to  on  a largo  canvas,  having  for  his  subject 
” The  Legend,”  where  an  old  lady  in  telling  a 
strange  tale  to  a number  of  children.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  this  picture  promised  to  be  fine, 
but  all  at  once  “ a change  came  o’er  the  8i>irit  of 
his  dream,”  and  what  became  of  it  we  do  not 
know.  Latterly  Jlr.  Chalmers  took  to  por- 
traiture, in  which  line  he  was  very  successful, 
receiving  handsome  prices  from  his  sitters.  One 
of  these  is  in  the  present  exhibition  of  tho  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  and  it  w'ill  bear  comparison 
with  any  other  portrait  there.  Mr.  Chalmers 
was  unman-ied,  and  is  the  only  child  of  a 
widowed  mother,  with  whom  he  resided. 

Alas,  poor  George  Paul ! many  an  eye  was 
dimmed  when  his  untimely  end  was  known;  he 
was  loved  by  some  as  if  he  had  been  “ a brother 
of  tbeir  blood.” 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

This  body  held  its  tenth  annual  dinner  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  ult.,  at  Maclean’s  Hotel, 
St.  Yincent-street,  Glasgow.  Tho  president  of 
the  Institute,  Mr.  John  Burnet,  was  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  John  Huneyman,  rice-incsident,  discharging 
the  duties  of  vice-chairman. 

The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ The  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,” 
remarked  that  the  past  year  had  again  brought 
forward  tho  question  of  architectural  practice 
in  competitions,  and  that  question  the  Council 
bad  under  consideration  •with  a view  to  promote 
a high  standard  of  honourable  conduct  in  all 
professional  relations.  To  influence  parties 
offering  subjects  to  restrict  themselves  to 
any  important  extent,  was  regarded  in  this 
quarter  at  least  as  hopeless.  Should  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  however,  be  able, 
by  constantly  urging  the  propriety  of  en- 
gaging a neutral  eminent  professional  man 
as  a guide  in  drawing  up  the  conditions  of  com- 
petition, and  reporting  on  the  designs  sent  in, 
whatever  the  ultimate  decision  might  be,  much 
that  was  disagreeable  in  competitions  would  be 
avoided,  and  they  might  bo  entered  upon  by  ail 
with  comparative  pleasure.  With  regard  to  the 
model  bye-laws  relating  to  building  operations, 
prepared  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  they 
would  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  question 
on  Scottish  building  art.  Tho  importance  of 
such  an  art  to  tho  public  could  not  bo  over- 
estimated with  respect  to  the  acceptance  bythe 
Institute  of  the  office  of  patrons  of  an  association 
for  surveying,  classifying,  and  registering  house- 
property,  ho  feared  that  a Building  Act,  with 
compulsory  powers,  must  bo  looked  to  for 
effecting  the  desired  object,  rather  than  an  asso- 
ciation resting  on  a voluntary  basis.  Reference 
was  next  made  to  an  action  raised  in  the  Court  of 
Session  to  compel  tho  representatives  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bryce  to  deliver  up  the  plans,  specifications, 
and  other  drawings  of  Fettes  College  and  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  and  which  it  was  considered 
involved  a question  of  considerable  importance 
to  tho  profession.  While  the  council  considered 
the  defence  to  tho  action  a sound  one,  that  an 
architect  was  entitled  to  retain  tho  plans  pre- 
pared by  him,  as  they  were  his  property,  ho 
would  be  bound  to  make  copies  or  tracings  for 
his  employer  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  The 
case  was  compromised  by  delivering  up  tho 
plans  and  drawings,  Mr.  Bryce’s  partner  and 
trustees  having  the  right  of  access  to  tho  same. 
The  Institute  and  president  this  year  continued 
their  practice  of  offering  each  a prize  for 
competition  by  the  draughtsmen  and  pupils 
of  the  members.  The  subject  for  tho  In- 
stitute prize — a gold  medal — was  tho  best 
series  of  drawings  and  illu&trativo  sketches 
from  any  of  the  following  buildings : — The  Lady 
Chapel  of  Glasgow  Cathedral ; St.  George’s 
Church,  Buchauau-strcct ; the  Royal  Exchange, 
Glasgow ; and  the  West  Front  of  Paisley 
Abbey.  For  tho  President’s  prize,  which  is  to 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  tho  suc- 
cessful conijiotitor,  the  subjects  are, — The  best 
series  of  drawings  illustrating'  the  archway 
forming  the  entrance  to  tho  Exchange  square 
from  Buchanau-sti'cet.  The  drawings  were  only 
sent  in  a few  days  previously,  and  had  not  been 
examined  in  detail ; but  it  might  be  said  of  them 
that  they  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  former 
years. 

Mr.  Campbell  Donglas  having  proposed  “The 
Riyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,” 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  (president  of  the  Royal 
Institute)  replied.  Ho  pointed  out  that  the 
Royal  Institute  was  not  a metropolitan  body  in 
any  sense.  Its  great  object,  like  that  of  all  local 
societies,  as  distinguished  from  the  Loudon 
society,  was  to  advance  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  profession,  and  increase  tho  public  appre- 
ciation of  it.  As  it  was  believed  that  an  architect 
could  not  discharge  tho  responsible  duties  that 
fell  upon  him  between  his  client  and  tho  con- 
tractor without  being  an  honourable  man,  it 
followed  logically  that  that  honourable  position 
must  be  made  clear  to  that  section  of  the  public 
who  did  not  at  present  appreciate  or  give  archi- 
tects credit  for  having  such  a position  to  main- 
tain. 

Mr.  Honeymau  proposed  “ Tho  Glasgow 
School  of  Art,”  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Greenlees,  the  respected  head-master  of 
the  school,  'who  responded. 

The  Chairman  next  said, — I have  now  the 
pleasure  of  proposing  tho  health  of  our  guest, 
Mr.  Charles  Bai-ry,  president  of  the  Royal 
^Institute  of  British  .^chitects.  The  name  of 


BaiTy  has  now  for  forty  or  fifty  years  occupied 
a high  place  in  tho  highest  circles  of  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  our  beautiful  ai't,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  also,  I may  say,  throughout 
Europe.  I have  tho  pleasing  duty  of  informing 
Mr.  Barry  that  tho  Council  of  tho  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects  have  unanimously  re- 
solved to  pay  him  tho  highest  compliment  they 
can  bestow,  namely,  to  offer  for  his  acceptance 
the  diploma  and  medal  of  tho  Institute,  which 
I now  present  to  him. 

Mr.  Barry,  in  acknowledgment,  referred  to 
the  great  kindness  be  had  experienced  in  Scot- 
land, and  expressed  a sincere  hope  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  in  some  way  or  other,  either 
personally  or  publicly,  of  retui'ning  tho  kindly 
feelings  shown  towards  him. 

After  some  other  toasts  the  company  broke  up. 


THE  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR 
CRIPPLED  BOYS  AT  KENSINGTON. 

The  spacious  new  wing  to  the  National  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Crippled  Boys  at  Kensington, 
which  has  been  in  course  of  erection  since  tho 
early  part  of  last  year,  has  just  been  completed, 
and  is  now  ready  for  the  opening  ceremony, 
which  will  shortly  fake  place.  The  Homo  is 
situated  iu  Wright’s-lane,  near  tho  High-street 
Kensington  Railway  Station,  and  forms  what  iu 
past  years  was  an  aristocratic  mansion,  so  altered 
wheu  tho  institution  was  established  as  to  con- 
tain a range  of  ■workshops  for  100  boys,  where 
almost  every  kind  of  trado  is  followed  by  the 
imuatos.  In  reconstructing  tho  interior  of  tho 
building  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of 
the  institution,  a spacious  kitchen  and  a number 
of  offices  were  erected.  Tho  wing,  forming  the 
new  building  just  finished,  consists  of  a dormi- 
tory fur  sixty  boys,  together  with  a large  school- 
room, and  also  baths  and  lavatories  designed 
for  100.  Tho  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  June 
last  by  the  Princess  Louise,  and  it  may  be  inci- 
dentally stated  that  the  ground  on  which  the 
new  building  has  been  erected  formerly  belonged 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Lucas 
A Sons.  Further  additions  to  tho  institution 
have  been  decided  upon,  -when  tho  necessary 
fuuds  arc  at  tho  disposal  of  tho  managers. 
These  consist  of  a large  hall  for  dining  and  other 
puiqjoses,  together  with  adjoining  apartment.^. 
The  uamo  which  will  be  given  to  the  intended 
building  is  the  Louise  Hall. 


OWEN  ALMSHOUSES  AND  SCHOOLS  IN 
ST.  JOHN’S-STREET-ROAD,  ISLINGTON. 

PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

The  Privy  Couucil  have  issued  a new  scheme 
fur  the  administration  of  the  charities  in  St. 
John’s-street-road,  Islington,  known  ns  “ Dame 
Alice  Owen’s  Charities,”  under  which  important 
structural  aud  other  altei-ations  are  proposed. 
The  charity  buildings  at  present  consist  of  alms- 
houses  occupied  by  fourteen  -widows,  who  also 
receive  from  tho  charity  seven  shillings  a week 
each.  There  are  also  schools  for  120  children, 
whose  education  is  gratuitons.  According  to  tho 
provisions  contained  in  the  scheme,  the  whole  of 
the  existing  buildings,  including  both  schools 
and  almshouses,  are  to  bo  taken  down,  and  tho 
latter  altogether  abolished.  On  the  site  so 
cleared  large  new  schools  are  to  be  erected  to 
accommodate  600  childrcn, — 300  boys  and  300 
jrirls^ — whilst  in  lieu  of  residing  in  the  alms- 
houses the  fourteen  -widows  are  to  receive 
twelve  shillings  -ivcekly,  choosing  their  own 
residence.  One  portion  of  tho  scheme  provides 
that  with  tho  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners  the  governors  may,  in  their  discretion, 
transfer  a portion  of  the  eudowmeut  from  Owen’s 
Charity  to  the  Tower-hill  Charity  School.  The 
present  annual  income  from  Dame  Owen’s 
Charity  is  2,0001. 


£ddystone  Liglithou.se. — In  the  House  of 
Commons,  last  week.  Sir  C.  Adderley,  replying 
to  Mr.  B.  Denison,  said  that  the  rock  upon 
which  this  lighthouse  has  stood  fur  119  years 
had  become  undermined,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  foundations  were  seriously  endangered. 
There  was  no  immediate  danger,  but  the  tower 
coxdd  no  longer  be  considered  safe.  The  Trinity 
House  had,  therefore,  determined tobuildanother 
, lighthouse  uponn  rock  abont  forty  yards  distant 
I from  the  present  one,  the  cost  of  which  would 
he  borne  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund.  Other 
accounts  say  that  the  old  lighthouse  is  not 
undermined. 
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OPEN  AND  VENTILATED  SOIL-PIPES. 

Sir, — The  strength  of  a chain  deponda  upon 
its  weakest  links,  and  the  eonndness  of  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw’s  system  of  “house  drainage” 
depends  upon  its  weakest  points,  which  appear 
to  me  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  absence  of  an  air.harrier  (or  trap)  at 
the  junction  of  the  w.c.  apparatus  with  the  soil- 
pipe. — After  usage  of  the  w.-closet  (and  I am 
now  speaking  of  valve  closets,  as  shown  in  Mr. 
Shaw’s  diagram,  and  I am  sui’o  ho  would  not  for 
a moment  approve  of  the  pan  or  hopper  class  of 
closet  on  his  principle),  the  handle  of  the 
apparatus  is  often  pulled  up  only  jnst  sufficient 
to  discharge  the  contents  of  the  basin  into  the 
soil-pipe,  leaving  the  deposit,  which  escaped  out 
of  the  basin,  with  whatever  water  there  was  in 
it,  to  stain  its  way  down  the  sides  of  the  soil- 
pipes  to  the  drain.  And  in  such  cases  there 
would  be  no  large  body  of  water  accompanying 
it  to  scour  out  the  pipe  by  friction,  but  the  two 
gallons  of  water  from  the  w.w.  preventer, — 
wliich  Mr.  Shaw  considers  sufficient  (!) — would 
come  into  the  basin  like  many  a would-be  rail- 
way • passenger  in  time  to  see  the  train  go  off, 
but  too  late  to  go  with  it;  and  of  these  two 
gallons  of  water  one  would  bo  retained  in  the 
basin,  and  the  other  would  dribble  down  the 
overflow  with  just  as  much  power  to  cleanse  the 
soil-pipe  as  a schoolboy's  syringe  would  have  to 
cleanse  the  deck  of  a ship. 

Again,  the  handle  of  a closet  is  often  pulled 
upaud  closed  in  such  a way  as  to  catch  part  of 
the  deposit  under  the  valve,  and  then  whatever 
water  may  come  into  the  basin  will  leak  through, 
leaving  the  house  exposed  to  this  deposit  of  an 
unclean  soil-pipe  and  of  a dry  basin.  In  fact, 
until  the  next  usage  of  the  closet,  a current  of 
air  would  bo  blowing  up  through  the  soil-pipes 
right  into  the  house, — a queer  way  of  admitting 
“ fresh  ” air  into  a house, — for  whore  water 
leaks  tlirough  air  can  come  in.  Tliis  discharging 
soil-pipe  arm  may  only  be  a short  length,  it  is 
true,  but  it  does  not  require  a long  tobacco-pipe 
to  be  offensive  to  a non-smoker:  a very  short  one 
betrays  its  presence  in  the  pocket  of  a follow- 
passenger,  though  unseen. 

The  joint,  or  junction  of  the  apparatus  with 
the  soil-pipe,  could  never  bo  depended  upon 
unless  made  by  a reliable  workman.  The  joint  ^ 
would  often  be  made  with  putty  or  red-lead,  aud 
might  or  might  not,  for  the  time  beiug,  be 
air-tight  (the  pipe  is  never  full  enough  of  water 
to  show  a leak),  the  cemout  would  in  time  dry 
up,  and  allow  the  air  in  the  soil-pipe  to  escape 
into  the  house,  but  this  is  only  a minor  matter 
as  far  as  valve  closets  are  concerned,  as  they  are 
provided  with  lugs  for  screwing  dov/n  to  the 
floor,  and  a thick  india-rubber  collar  could  be 
used  instead  of  cement,  aud  with  greater  safety. 
The  closet  would  at  times  need  repairs,  and 
during  its  removal  for  this  purpose  the  house 
would  often  bo  left  exposed  to  the  soil-pipes  ; 
for  it  one  man  is  careful  another  is  careless,  aud 
the  latter  would  forgot,  or  not  trouble  himself, 
to  cork  tho  soil-pipe. 

Now,  an  cjjicient  trap  under  a water-closet 
apparatus  stands  there  like  a sentinel  guai'ding 
the  house  from  any  air,  good  or  bad,  through  the 
soil-pipe  (I  do  not  moan  to  say  for  a moment 
that  it  will  shut  out  noxious  gases, — the  atmo- 
sphere should  always  have  access  both  at  the 
head  or  foot  of  all  soil-pipes,  — but  it  prevents  a 
current  of  air  passing  through  such  pipes  into  the 
house).  Of  course  tho  value  of  this  trap  depends 
upou  its  character,  as  much  as  the  sentinel  upon 
his.  llound-pipetraps,  or  syphon  traps,  like 
weirs,  clean  themselves ; D-traps,  like  ponds, 
retain  their  filth.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  tho  foulest  things  in  use  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses are  D-traps,  oi*,  as  they  ought  to  be  called, 
collection-boxes,  unless  pan-closets  are  fouler 
still.  I notice  that,  though  Mr.  Shaw  condemns 
all  ti’aps  upou  soil-pipes,  he  depends  upon  them 
to  shut  off  drains,  and  farther  states  that  for 
“ two  years  this  trap  has  not  been  cleaned  out, 
nor  touched  in  any  way.”  And  tliis  is  our  expe- 
rience for  a much  longer  period  with  efficient 
traps  fixed  upon  soil-pipes. 

2.  The  absence  of  ventilation  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  arm  of  the  soil-pipes. — As  hot  water 
ascends  in  “ circulating  • pipes,”  so  excrement 
gases  ascend  ; therefore  all  soil-pipes  and  waste- 
pipes  should  be  ventilated  at  their  highest  points. 
Mr.  Shaw  ventilates  his  soil-pipe  at  the  lowest 
end  of  the  arm,  and,  as  he  admits,  he  allows  the 
soil-pipe  at  the  highest  point  to  ventilate  itself 
inside  the  house  s for,  on  pulling  the  handle  of 
tho  closet,  to  use  his  owm  words,  “tho  air  cau 
generally  be  felt  to  blow  up  the  pipe.”  Now 


this  discharging  soil-pipe  arm,  whether  long  or 
short,  must  in  time  become  coated  over  with 
excrement.  The  closet,  wo  will  say,  remains  idle 
during  the  sultry  hours  of  a summer’s  day,  and 
is  used  at  night,  and  then  directly  the  handle  is 
pulled  the  stagnant  air  of  this  12-ft.  run  of  pipe 
(with  tho  breathings  from  the  vertical  soil-pipe) 
rashes  up  thi'ough  tho  closet  into  the  house. 

3.  The  open  ends  of  soil-pipes  and  receiving- 
heads. — There  would  always  bo  great  difficulty 
in  finding  a safe  place  to  put  tho  heads  at  the 
head  aud  foot  of  the  vertical  soil-pipe.  Tor  in- 
convenience would  arise  not  only  from  the  impure 
air  from  the  vertical  soil-pipe,  which  in  many 
cases  would  have  to  be  a very  long  length,  but 
there  would  also  be  the  odour  from  the  deposit 
in  its  transit  from  the  arm  to  the  main  soil-pipe, 
and  again  from  the  main  soil-pipe  to  tho  drain. 
If  in  each  case  the  deposit  could  he  sealed  up 
in  a sort  of  a Captain  Boyton’s  dress,  and  dis- 
charged through  the  pipes  hi  that  form,  there 
would  be  no  risk;  but  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  tho  contents  of  a water-closet,  especially 
when  used  by  invalids,  to  pass  into  the  drain  on 
Mr.  Shaw’s  principle  without  vitiating  the  air 
in  some  degree,  and  when  windows  or  doors  are 
near  some  of  tliis  air  would  be  sucked  into  the 
house  by  tho  warmer  atmosphei'e  inside.  Why 
does  not  the  cook  confine  her  cookery  smell  to 
tho  kitchen,  and  send  it  up  tho  chimney,  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  steal  all  over  the  house  ? 
The  chimucy  was  built  over  the  range  for  tho 
purpose  of  taking  it  away.  Could  a smoker  send 
a puff  of  tobacco-smoko  througli  the  bowl  of  one 
pipe  into  the  bowl  of  another,  and  through  tho 
second  pipe  into  the  third,  without  the  smell  of 
tobacco  escaping  ? Nor  cau  foul  excrement 
giving  off  nauseous  smells  pass  from  the  arm  to 
the  open  vertical  pipe,  aud  again  from  the  open 
vertical  pipe  to  the  drain,  without  emitting  into 
the  surrounding  air  some  of  its  noxious  qualities. 

4.  The  comiexion  of  the  overjioic-pipe  with 
the  soil  pipe. — Part  of  tho  water  in  this  over- 
flow-trap  would  bo  at  times  syphoned  out  by 
tho  suction  power  of  tho  discharge  througli  tho 
long  ai’m  of  the  soil-pipe,  aud  the  other  part 
would  evaporate  when  the  closet  remained  idle 
for  any  length  of  time,  aud  often  untrap  it.  It 
would  then  depend  upon  the  principle  of  the 
service-arm  of  tho  basin  wlietlior  or  no  it  got 
charged  on  the  next  usage  of  the  closet,  the  air 
in  tho  meantime  Gndiug  an  easy  access  through 
the  soil-pipe  into  tho  house.  Moreover,  a closet 
is  often  used  as  a urinal,  and  tho  urine  is  allowed 
to  run  away  down  tho  ovorflow-pipe  without  any 
attempt  to  wash  it  out — this  certainly  would  not 
only  smell,  but  help  to  foul  the  discharging  soil- 
pipe  as  woll. 

5.  The  exposed  position  of  the  soil-pipes,  ^‘c., 
in  case  of  frost. — Unfortunately,  can  be  abso- 
lutely depended  upon,  and  whether  the  closet  bo 
supplied  by  a supply- valve  attached  to  the  appa- 
ratus, or  by  a water-waste  preventer — the  latter 
being  more  liable  to  leakage  than  the  former — 
it  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  leak.  This  may 
occur  when  there  is  a severe  frost,  and  theu, 
from  the  unsheltered  position  of  this  small-size 
soil-pipe  (its  smailuess  being,  on  the  isrinciple 
criticised,  one  of  its  chief  merits),  it  would  soon 
get  frozen  up  at  the  discharging  oud.s.  The  evils 
of  such  a state  speak  for  themselves. 

Only  water-closets  having  sealed  oiUlets,  as 
valve  closets,  &c.,  could  be  fixed,  uot  only  on 
account  of  tho  air  blowing  through  into  tho 
house,  but  from  the  danger  of  admitting  rats  as 
woll. 

Notwithstanding  all  I have  said  agaiust  this 
system,  I should  prefer  it  to  tho  old  method  of 
bottled-up  soil-pipes,  D-traps,  aud  pan-closets, 
though  I think  the  houses  are  few  where  it  could 
bo  adopted  with  absolute  safety.  In  the  country, 
where  tho  closets  would  be  more  or  less  for 
private  use,  and  seldom  much  used;  where  the 
wind  from  every  point  of  the  compass  can  blow 
upou  it,  there  would  not  bo  much  danger.  But 
in  towns  and  places  where  closets  are  for  general 
use  and  are  much  used ; where,  to  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance  of  one  house  wo  run  the  risk  of 
creating  a nuisance  in  another ; where  tho 
wind  to  blow  away  tlio  smells  from  those 
soil-pipe  ends  and  receiving-heads  would  have 
to  be  in  a certain  quarter,  and  take  as  accm*ate 
an  aim  to  bit  tlie  place  as  a marksman  would  a 
bull’s-eyo, — it  would  be  dangerous. 

We  may  make  a hobby  of  simplicitxj.  Four 
plain  brick  walla,  with  a cement  flat  over  thorn, 
would  make  a very  simple  house ; but  fow 
would  care  to  possess  it.  But  we  should  seek 
perfection.  It  would  be  presumption  on  my  part 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  of  the  value  of 
perfection,  even  though  some  extra  cost  be 


necessary  to  obtain  it.  When  a saddle-horse  is 
wanted,  101.  more  or  less  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  weakness  or  soundness  of  its  knees.  And 
when  it  is  possible,  as  I think  it  is,  to  make  the 
sanitary  arrangements  in  a house  perfect  by 
excluding  not  only  “ noxious  gases,”  but  all  air 
from  coming  into  a bouse  through  a soil-pipe, 
waste-pipe,  window,  or  door,  after  it  has  once 
passed  through  any  such  pipes,  it  should  be 
done.  A stream  of  fresh  air  should  bo  made  to 
pass  through  all  waste-pipes,  soil-pipes,  and 
drains  ; but  the  outlets  should  be  away  from  all 
breathing-placos.  Having  lately  issued  a work 
explaining  at  length  my  views  upon  this  matter, 
I will  not  occupy  more  space  except  to  say  that 
the  principle  which  I have  advocated,  like  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw’s,  is  chained  down  by  no  patent, 
but  is  open  to  all  the  world. 

S.  Stevens  Hellter. 


THE  ISLINGTON  NEW  WORKHOUSE 
WELL. 

Some  interesting  statistics  were  made  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Islington  Guardians 
respecting  the  well  which  was  sunk  a few  years 
ago  at  tho  workhouse,  for  tho  water  supply  of 
that  establishment.  It  was  stated  that  the 
cost  of  the  well  had  been  4,8501.,  and  that  the 
cost  of  working  it  last  year  was  1051.  In  1871 
they  paid  to  the  Now  River  Company,  for  the 
water  supply,  3961.  In  1875,  tho  well  yielded 

43.113.000  gallons  of  water,  but  the  following 
year,  1876,  was  a failure.  Last  year,  however, 

650.900.000  gallons  wero  raised.  It  was  added 
tliat  the  water  from  the  well  was  said  to  be 
of  a much  superior  quality  to  that  which 
they  formerly  received  from  the  New  River 
Company, 


DEMOLITION  OF  ENGLISH  PRISONS, 
AND  HEAVY  CLAIMS. 

On  April  1st,  the  Prisons  Act,  1877,  comes 
into  operation,  placing  all  county  and  borough 
gaols  in  England  under  the  direct  control  of  tho 
Homo  Office.  There  are,  however,  several  pro- 
visions in  the  Act  closely  concerning  the  archi- 
tectural aud  building  profession,  aud  that  appear 
as  yet  to  have  escaped  the  attention  the  subject 
deserves. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  power,  and  intend  to  exercise  it,  of 
closing  altogether  a largo  number  of  prisons  in 
England,  and  cither  erecting  new  gaols,  or  en- 
larging aud  improving  the  old  prisons. 

Another  important  clause  is  tho  55th  of  tho 
Act,  that  enables  counties,  cities,  or  boroughs 
to  claim  compensation  from  the  Treasury  for 
the  value  of  laud  aud  prisons,  and  these  claims 
are  akeady  giving  the  Home  Office  considerable 
unquietness,  aud  will  be  an  enormous  charge  on 
the  Exchequer,  the  Chancellorof  whiehis  wishing 
the  Prisons  Act  out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

As  visiting  justices  to  prisons  will  be  defunct  on 
March  Slst,  those  officials  have  called  special 
sessions  of  magistrates,  to  take  time  by  tho 
forelock  as  regards  the  probability  of  their 
prisons  being  closed,  and  also  as  to  the  value  of 
tho  ground  and  buildings.  In  many  instances 
the  Quarter  Sessions  have  become  alarmed  as 
to  the  discontinuance,  and  memorials  have  been 
sent  to  the  Home  Oflice. 

The  Home  Office  has  also  sent  out  to  the 
various  counties  a series  of  questions  as  to 
probable  extent  of  claims  and  compensation  for 
gaols  and  land,  and  the  visiting  justices  have  in 
nowisG  abated  the  customary  value  placed  ou 
forced  salc-s  by  Act  of  Parliament. 


PROPOSED  REMOVAL 
OP  THE  WHITECHAPEL  HAYilARKET. 

An  effort  is  at  present  being  made  by  several 
of  tho  East-end  vesti-ics  to  have  the  Haymarket 
in  Whitechapel  removed,  on  tho  ground  that 
although  it  is  an  old-established  market  it  lias 
become  a great  aud  constantly  - increasing 
nuisance.  It  appears  from  tho  published 
accounts,  that  the  receipts  last  year  were 
1,0331.,  out  of  which  tho  Lord  of  the  Manor 
received  4451.,  and  tho  parishes  3481.,  whilst  the 
expenses  were  2401.  The  Mile-end,  Betlmal- 
groeu,  Limehouse,  and  some  other  vestriee, 
support  the  movement,  whilst  others  are  opposed 
to  it.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
Limehouse  vestry  at  their  last  meeting,  when  it 
was  stated  that  although  the  householders  imme- 
diately adjoining  tho  market  got  a sensible 
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discount  on  their  rates  for  submitting  to  the 
nuisance,  the  business  interests  of  London  got 
no  compensation  for  the  great  obstruction -which 
existed.  Mr.  Potts,  one  of  the  members,  said 
the  market  -was  an  anachronism,  and  that  the 
nuisance  was  doomed,  and  must  go.  Several 
members  expressed  a similar  opinion,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a discussion  which  followed,  it  was 
stated  that  a rumour  was  current  that  Lady 
Burdetfc  Coutts  would  not  be  unwilling  to  have 
the  market  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Columbia 
Market.  At  a meeting  of  the  St.  George’s-in- 
the-East  vestry  just  held,  when  the  same  sub. 
ject  was  under  discussion,  it  was  stated  that 
one  of  the  principal  streets  in  East  London  was 
blocked  up  three  days  in  each  week,  and  the 
traffic  seriously  interfered  with,  by  the  market. 


SALE  OF  THE  MATERIALS  OF 
DRUMMOND'S  BANK. 

Tub  Government  having  relinquished  all  in- 
tention of  acquiring  the  site  of  Druuimond’s 
Bank,  in  Charing-cross,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing public  offices,  the  rebuilding  of  the  bank,  as 
originally  contemplated,  is  at  once  to  be  pro- 
ceeded -with,  according  to  the  designs  some  time 
since  prepared.  The  hoarding  in  front  of  the 
bank  premises  lias  remained  standing  for  more 
than  twelve  mouths,  awaiting  the  final  decision 
of  the  Goverament  authorities,  but  this  -week 
the  fittings  and  materials  of  the  banking-house, 
together  with  those  of  four  shops  in  Charing- 
cross  and  Spring-gardens  respectively,  have 
been  sold  by  Messrs.  Ilorne,  Eversfield,  & Co., 
preparatory  to  the  site  being  cleared.  The 
materials  consisted  of  162  lots,  the  sale  occupy- 
ing t-\vo  days.  It  is  understood  that  the  new 
structure  -Nvill  pn-sent  good  elevations,  both  to 
Charing-cross  and  Spring-gardens.  Messrs. 
Waller  & Son,  of  Lisle-street,  are  the  contractors 
for  the  new  building. 


FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
students  of  the  Female  School  of  Art  in  Queen- 
square  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  theatre 
of  the  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  the 
Rev.  Sir  Emilius  Bayley,  bart.,  presiding.  Mr. 
F.  Bennoch,  the  hon.  secretary,  read  the  report, 
which  stated  that  the  school  has  iu  every  respect 
during  the  past  year  maintained  its  high  posi- 
tion, and  that  Her  Majesty  has  granted  an 
additional  sum  of  lOh,  again  raising  the  value 
of  the  Queen’s  scholarship  this  year  to  50L 
The  number  of  awards  earned  by  the  school  in 
the  national  competition  with  14-1  other  schools 
of  art  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  higher 
than  any  hitherto  attained.  Seventeen  national 
awards  hare  been  w'on  by  the  students  of  this 
school,  which  is  a satisfactory  advance  upon 
last  year,  when  only  six  were  taken.  Four  out 
of  the  seven  students  in  the  modelling  class 
sent  up  works  to  South  Kensington,  and  they 
all  obtained  awards,  one  being  a national  medal. 
Two  students  had  their  work  placed  at  the 
Female  Artists’  Exhibition  last  season.  Three 
students,  Alice  Hanslip,  Ida  Lovering,  aud 
Catherine  Benson,  have  been  admitted  this  year 
to  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy.  A former 
student,  Blanche  Macarthur,  won  the  silver 
medal  at  the  Royal  Academy,  for  a head 
from  the  life.  The  rev.  chaii-man  then  proceeded 
to  distribute  the  prizes,  consisting  of  books, 
boxes  of  colours,  certificates,  portfolios,  <Src.,  Miss 
Angela  Mary  Marshall  taking  the  Queen’s  gold 
medal,  and  Miss  Rhoda  Carleton  M.  Holmes  the 
Queen’s  scholarship  of  50/.,  two  young  ladies 
(Florence  Reason  and  Catherine  Wood)  being 
both  recommended  for  the  subscribers’  scholar- 
ship, -while  Miss  Elizabeth  Lovell  had  awarded 
to  her  an  extra  subscribers’  scholarship.  Refer- 
ring, in  conclusion,  to  the  progress  of  the  school, 
the  chairman  paid  a well-deserved  compliment 
to  the  zeal  of  the  superintendent,  3Iis8  Louisa 
Gann,  whose  exertions  have  resulted  in  so  much 
success,  and  to  Miss  Wilson,  Miss  Burrell,  and 
Miss  de  la  Belinaye,  the  assistants  of  Miss 
Gann. 


Sunday-ScRool  Room,  Clevedon,  Bristol- 

For  some  time  past  the  old  schoolroom  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Copse-road  Chapel  has  been  felt 
to  be  too  small  and  inconvenient,  and  last  week 
a new  room  was  opened.  It  has  been  built  large 
enough  to  accommodate  300  persons,  at  a cost 
of  800i.  Mr.  Hans  Price  was  the  architect,  aud 
Mr.  Wm.  Green  cuntiactor. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  rules  of  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain,  which  was 
formed  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  Crewe  on 
the  23rd  of  January  last,  have  been  circulated. 

Representatives  from  Loudon,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Wolver- 
hampton, Bristol,  Cambridge,  Northampton, 
Lincoln,  Dudley,  Walsall,  Bulton,  Warrington, 
St.  Helen’s,  Crewe,  and  Runcorn  assisted  in  its 
formation.  It  seems  that  much  difficulty  has 
been  found  in  ascertaining  with  accuracy  the 
state  of  trade,  number  of  hours  worked,  and 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  various 
districts,  and  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
Association  to  provide  such  information  at 
regular  intervals  of  time,  so  that  when  demands 
are  made  by  the  operatives,  authenticated  stato- 
ments  may  be  at  hand  to  enable  the  masters  to 
judge  whether  such  demands  are  reasonable  or 
otherwise. 

The  objects  of  the  Association  include, — “To 
secure  united  action  and  mutual  support  in 
dealing  -with  demands  made  by  combinations  of 
workmen,  especially  in  reference  to  hours  of 
labour,  piece-work,  overtime,  employment  of 
non-'union  men,  apprentices,  use  of  machinery, 
&c.’’  “ To  provide  fur  the  equitable  arrange- 

ment of  all  differences  between  workmen  and 
employers  in  the  trade  and  “ to  obtain  the 
recognition  by  architects  and  others  of  a fair 
aud  equitable  form  of  contract  between  builders 
and  their  customers.” 

The  committee  have  appointed  as  general 
secretary  Mr.  William  Knox,  of  the  Liverpool 
Master  Builders’  A.ssociation,  6,  Lord-street, 
Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Clay  is  tho  presi- 
dent. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Dundee. — A meeting  of  the  operative  masons 
of  Dundee  has  been  held,  to  consider  an  intima- 
tion from  the  employers  that  wages  were  to  bo 
reduced  id.  per  hour.  After  consideration,  it 
was  agreed  to  submit  to  tlie  reduction,  and  to 
request  the  employers  to  guarantee  that  no 
further  reduction  -«'&uld  take  placo  for  the  next 
three  months.  The  wages  will  now  bo  8d.  and 
Bid.  per  hour. 

Bolton. — The  master  builders  of  Bolton  have 
given  notice  to  the  caiq^enters  and  joiners  in 
their  employment  that  on  and  after  the  Ist  of 
May  their  working-hours  will  be  reduced  from 
52  to  48i  per  week  during  tho  summer  months, 
and  to  43i  hours  per  week  during  the  months  of 
December  and  January ; also  that  their  rate  of 
-wages  per  hour  will  be  reduced  id.  during 
summer  and  lid.  during  winter,  thus  making 
their  wages  SJd.  per  hour  in  summer  and 
9t|d.  per  hour  during  winter. 

Edinburgh. — General  meetings  of  the  masons 
of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  were  held  last  week, 
when  tho  proposal  of  the  master  builders  to 
reduce  the  wages  Id.  per  hour  was  under  con- 
sideration. It  appeared  that  the  conference 
between  the  masters  aud  the  men,  held  in  the 
first  week  of  February  on  the  matter,  was 
adjourned  till  the  middle  of  April ; but  the 
men  came  to  a unanimous  resolution  that  they 
in  the  meantime  intimate  that  they  stand  by 
the  old  agreement  of  yd.  per  hour,  and  that  that 
should  be  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  masters,  it  seems,  have  stated 
that  they  are  willing  to  submit  the  question 
to  arbitration,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  men  to 
hold  another  general  meeting  to  determine 
whether  they  will  submit  tho  question  to  arbi- 
tration. 

T/i-e  "National  Conciliation  League”  — The 
National  Conciliation  League  has  resolved  to 
vigorously  propagate  the  principles  of  tho  Asso- 
ciation, which  aim  at  the  formation  of  boards  of 
conciliation  in  all  great  centres  of  industry,  for 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  disputes  arising 
between  masters  and  men.  Among  tho  members 
and  promoters  of  the  League  are  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  Mr.  K.  D. 
Hodgson,  Mr.  Thomas  HalHday,  &c.  A congress 
to  discuss  the  scheme  will,  it  is  said,  shortly 
assemble  iu  Bristol. 


ELLISSEN  r.  LAWRIE. 

ihe  report  of  the  case  of  Ellissea  c.  Lewrie  in 
Imi  week's  Buihier,  “ Mesere.  Holland  " are  referred  to  as 
having  executed  some  defective  drainage  works. 

^'e  sbull  feel  obliged  if  jou  will  allow  us  to  state  that 
onrs  is  not  the  Qrm  lo  queaiion. 

Hollaxd  & Hixssx. 


PUBLIC  CLOCKS. 

The  passers  by  tho  great  western  thorough- 
faie,  Piccadilly,  will,  for  tho  next  month  or  two, 
miss  their  old  familiar  “ time-o'-day”  reminder, 
tho  clock  of  St.  James's  Church.  By  the  200 
years’  wear  its  huge  mechanism  had  become  so 
dilapidated  that,  for  some  time  past,  it  has 
with  difficulty  been  kept  going  at  all ; aud 
its  timekeeping  was  very  uncertain.  Its  four 
faces  bad  become  so  dimmed  by  accumulations 
of  dust  that  their  iudications  were  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable. Thus  it  bad  become  evident 
that,  if  tho  public  accommodation  were  to  bo 
continued,  there  must  be  a new  clock.  Tho  cir- 
cumstances of  tho  COSO  having  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  parish  representative 
vestry,  tho  Board  at  once  unanimously  adopted 
a proposition  that  tho  work  of  renewal  should 
be  done  as  a charge  on  tho  rates,  and  lias 
accepted  a tender  for  tho  works  by  the  Messrs. 
Moore,  of  Clerkenwell-close.  Tho  “ting-tang” 
of  the  quarters  on  the  renewed  clock  will  bo  as 
formerly, — tliat  is,  on  two  small  bells  ; but  tho 
hours,  -which  heretofore  wore  struck  on  a mere 
3.cwt.  bell,  will  bo  struck  on  a fine  tenor 
bell  of  22  cwt.,  which  will  consequently  carry 
the  hour  record  to  a very  much  increased 
distance.  


A FOUNTAIN  FOR  LIVERPOOL. 

Messrs.  W.  T.  Allen  & Co.,  of  2,  Somerset- 
buildings,  Lambcth-hill,  have  lately  erected,  in 
St.  George’s-squaro,  a cast-iron  fountain,  tho 
gift  of  Lieut.-Col.  Steblo.  The  shaft  rises  from 
the  centre  of  a circular  basin,  30  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  is  octagonal  in  shape,  having  at  its  base 
four  pedestals,  on  which  aro  seated  four  figures, 
representing  Neptuuo,  Amphitrite,  Acis,  and 
Galatea,  and  between  these  are  shields,  bearing 
suitable  iuscriptions  in  commemoration  of  tho 
gift.  At  12  ft.  above  the  base,  and  12i  ft.  in 
diameter,  is  an  octagonal  basin,  aud  above  this 
a second  basiu  about  8 ft.  in  diameter;  in  tho 
centre  of  this  last  basin  the  shaft  terminates  in 
a representation  of  a rock,  upon  which  rests 
a well-defined  figure  of  a mermaid.  The  total 
height  to  the  top  of  the  mermaid  is  23  ft.,  and 
the  jet  will  rise  to  tho  height  of  about  30  ft.,  tho 
water  falling  into  the  basins  below,  and  from 
these  passing  into  tho  lowest  basin  of  all,  in 
which  aro  outlets  for  tho  overflow.  In  tho  sides 
of  tho  two  upper  basins  are  placed  eight  masques 
of  dolphins,  alternating  with  eight  ornamental 
roseaux,  from  which  flow  sixteen  jets  of  water. 
The  whole  work  has  been  carefully  put  together 
and  is  creditable  to  Messrs.  IV.  T.  Allen  & Co., 
tho  castings  being  sharp  and  clean. 


APPROPRIATION  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF 
TRADE  UNIONS. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  the  22nd  of  December, 
1877,  Mr.  Nisbett,  the  Secretary  of  tho  Masons’ 
Strike  Committee,  wrote  the  following  : — “ There 
is  no  society  that  spends  anything  like  tho 
amount  of  money  in  trade  disputes  as  in 
administering  benefits.” 

The  circumstances  which  have  prompted  mo 
to  refer  to  those  words  are  as  follows  : — 

During  the  past  year  a praiseworthy  effort 
was  being  made  by  a small  number  of  brick- 
layers  to  bring  about  amongst  the  members  of 
their  craft  a higher  status  of  skill  and  technical 
knowledge,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  become  more 
efficient  as  journeymen,  and  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete upon  more  equal  terms  with  the  carpenter 
and  mason  branches  for  situations  of  trust. 
Classes  were  formed,  aud  were  well  attended. 
But  although  the  services  of  the  teachers  were 
entirely  gratuitous,  assistance  was  needed  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses,  such  as  rent  and 
gas,  printing,  implements,  &c. 

Amongst  other  appeals  for  help  was  one  to 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Bricklayers’  Trade 
Society,  the  response  to  which  was  the  following 
resolution,  -which  I copy  from  their  Monthly 
Report  for  September  last: — “That  we,  tho 
General  Council  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers’ 
Society,  approve  of  the  efforts  to  promote  tech- 
nical education  amongst  bricklayers,  and  wish  the 
committee  evciy  success,  but  have  no  power  to 
grant  any  sum  of  money  from  the  funds  for  such 
a purpose,  aud  recommend  tho  members  to  help, 
and  attend  such  classes  when  practicable.” 

In  regard  to  that  resolution  I should  have  no 
remark  to  make  : but  I read  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  Saturday  last,  the  23rd  ult.,  tho 
following  amongst  the  list  of  contributions 
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towards  the  snpport  of  the  nu  sous  of  str  kc, — 
the  Bricklayers  of  London,  150'.;  a previous 
contribution  of  101.  having  b:cu  announced 
some  few  weeks  ago. 

I place  these  few  facts  before  you  without 
comment.  A Bricklayki:. 


THE  FALL  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  THE 
HAYMARKET. 

Os  Wednesday  last  Mr.  St.  Glair  Bedford,  the 
coroner  for  Westminstor,  resumed  the  inquiry 
iati)  the  cau.se  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Baron,  whose  body  was  found  beneath  the  debris 
of  the  buildings  in  the  Haymarket,  which  fell  on 
the  17th  irlt.  The  witnesses  examined  were 
Mr.  George  Vulliamy, the  Superintending  Archi- 
tect of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work.«,  who 
deposed  that  he  was  unable,  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  ruins,  to  determine  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  accident  j Mr.  Robeit  Walker,  the 
District  Surveyor,  who  spoke  disparagingly  as 
to  tho  quality  of  the  cast-iron  pillars  and 
wrought-iron  girders;  John  Sweetland,  the 
foreman  of  the  job  up  to  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, who  suggested  that  the  retention  of  the 


Egyptian  Obelisks. — Mr.  Basil  H.  Coopi 
B.A.,  last  week  delivered  a lecture  in  the  hall  of 
tho  Society  of  Arts  on  “ Egyptian  Obelisks  and 
lower  portion  of  the  old  party-wall  between  ' tbeir  Relation  to  Chronology  and  Art.”  The 
tlie  new  buildins-  and  Mv.  Hn.rnn’Q  ! lecturer  detailed  tho  obiect  and  the  modo  nf 


Illustrated  ” (Dean  Son),  is  a fine  fat,  red  ) Fire  at  Bruges. — The  fine  reception-rooms 
bcok,  with  a reputation  of  many  years  to  fall  of  the  Governmeut  House  at  Bruges  have  been 

back  upon.  Dr.  R.  H.  Mair,  the  editor,  claims  ' ■■  i . 

to  have  produced  for  1878  not  only  a new 
edition,  but  a new  and  improved  work  that  is 
incomparably  superior  to  its  predecessors. 

Having  looked  through  it  wo  willingly  admit 
his  claim.  We  would  specially  notice  the  intel- 
ligible manner  in  which  is  set  forth  tha  succession 
to  peerages  that  will  be  separated  on  the  demise 
of  tho  present  incumbents  ; e.p.,  the  dukedom  of 
Buckingham  will  become  extinct  on  the  death  of 
the  present  peer,  but  throe  of  his  minor  peerages 
will  devolve  upon  a.s  many  different  persons, 
each  of  whom  is  referred  to  under  one  heading, 
as  are  also  those  who  are  heirs  to  other  peerages 
similarly  circumstanced,  such  as  the  Marquessato 
of  Bute,  the  honours  of  which  will  be  divided 
between  two  persons. 


IflisccKiuicii. 


the  new  building  and  Mr.  Baron’s  house  detailed  the  object  and  the  modo  of 

was  the  main  cause  of  the  accident ; and  | cutting  and  rearing  E^pt’s  most  chai’actoriatic 


Charles  Luke  Gooch,  the  foreman  in  charge  of 
tlie  works  from  the  31st  of  December  to  the 
timo  the  buildings  fell,  who  gave  some  im- 
portant evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  old 
poi-tion  of  the  party-wall,  which  he  stated  to  be 
tolerably  soimd,  though  out  of  plumb.  It 
appears,  however,  tliat  on  the  day  that  tho 
building  fell,  a portion  of  tho  wall  had  been 
*■  dubbed  out  ” in  order  to  remedy  its  want  of 
perpendicularity,  and  so  as  to  fit  it  for  carrying 
some  stone  steps.  Notwithstanding,  the  witness 
said,  ho  had  no  suspicions  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  structure.  The  inquiry  was  then  adjourned 
until  Friday  (yesterday).  We  shall  give  a more 
detailed  repoit  next  week. 


]l500lis  llcaibcb. 

The  Bibles  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition,  1877.  By 
Henry  Stevens,  F.S.A.  Stevens,  4,  Tra- 
falgar-square. 

The  catalogue  of  Bibles  forming  part  of  the 
late  Caxton  Exhibition,  as  prepared  by  Mr. 
Henry  Stevens,  was  a laborious  and  excellent 
work,  and  jnust  have  made  many  wonder  that 
such  work  could  be  obtained  without  fee  or 


.voi*,  Messrs.  Ualloway  & ilacintosh.  Glon. 
toi  even  iurther  revision  and  additions,  this  ^ • h 

oatalomo,  as  now  before  n.s.  has  bemmo  a '7“=^ ' 'ivork,  Mr. 


monuments — her  obelisks.  These  monuments 
were  written,  and  therefore  historical  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  After  centuries  of 
groping  and  guessing  as  to  what  the  “ picture 
writing”  represented,  the  Rosetta  stone  was 
found  in  the  ruined  temple  of  the  Egyptian  God 
Turn,  by  M.  Bonssard,  one  of  the  savanis  who 
accompanied  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt. 
This  was  the  Archimedean  fulcrum  found,  and 
the  Archimedes  who  was  to  stir  the  unknown 
world  was  tho  Englishman,  Dr.  Young.  But 
Young  had  shortcomings,  and  it  was  Chamjiollion 
who  thoroughly  unravelled  tho  Egyptian  graphic 
system,  and  first  made  possible  something  like 
a restoration  of  the  history  of  the  PJiaraohs. 
Tlic  able  lecturerwent  on  to  dilate  upon  tho  dis- 
coveries which  had  been  since  made  in  chrono- 
logy through  the  means  of  these  monuments. 

The  Edinburgh  Aquarium  —Contracts  for 
the  alteration  of  the  west  end  of  the  Waverley 
Market,  and  the  erection  of  tho  aquarium  there, 
the  architect  of  which  is  Mr.  T.  B.  McFadzcu, 
have  been  adjusted,  and  tho  works  will  be  com- 
menced  forthwith.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
aquarium  will  bo  opened  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Princess  Lnnisc 
will  be  present  at  tho  inauguration.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  successful  contractors  : — Masons' 
work,  Messrs.  Galloway  & Macintosh,  Glen- 


catalogue,  as  now  before  u.s,  has  become 
bibliographical  description  of  nearly  1,000  repre- 
sentative Bibles  in  various  languages  chronolo 


, Thomas  Smith,  Upper  Grove-placc ; plumbers' 
work,  Messrs.  Hnuter  & Walker,  Thi.stle-strect- 
lane ; plaster  and  cement  work,  Mr.  J.  J. 


completely  consumed  by  fire,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  from  the  overheating  of  flues 
preparatory  to  a ball  which  was  to  bo  given  by 
the  recently-appointed  Governor  of  West  Flan- 
ders. The  destruction  of  property  includes  all 
tlie  splendid  fumitui’e,  plate,  library,  and 
paintings. 

Horse  Show  at  the  Paris  TTuiversal 
Exhibition,  of  1878. — The  French  authorities 
have  extended  the  time  for  making  entries  to 
this  show.  We  are  asked  to  say  that  intending 
exhibitors  should  apply  for  forms,  which  must 
be  filled  up  and  returned  not  later  than  the  20tU 
of  April  next,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Commission,  Canada  - buildings,  King-street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 

Ge;  man  Athenaeum,  Mortimer-street, 
Regent-streeS. — An  exhibition  of  paintings  ia 
oil  and  water-colours,  and  drawings  in  black 
and  white,  by  known  artists,  has  been  opened 
here. 

Royal  Society.  -The  President  and  Council 
will  hold  informal  receptions  at  Burlington 
House  on  March  6th  and  May  22nd.  The  special 
coneersazione  of  the  season  will  bo  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  May  1st. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erecHon  of  a new  dispensary,  in  West  Ham- 
lane,  Stratford,  Essex,  for  the  West  Ham,  Stratford,  and 
South  Essex  Dispensary  Commiite>*.  Mr.  J.T.  Newman, 
architect,  Qusntities  supplied  by  Messrs.  K.  L.  Curtis  s 
Sons ; — 

Woods  .£3,775  0 0 

Killhy 3,637  0 0 

ChelBns  s,553  0 0 

Norton  & Son  3,497  0 0 

North,  Brothers  3,405  0 0 

Knight  & Dustow  3,396  0 0 

Abrahams  3,387  0 0 

Morter  3,379  0 0 

Read  3,375  0 0 

Ho.king,  Brothers  3,347  0 0 


Pi-r  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  on  the  Binth  side  of 
the  A1  xandni  Dock,  King’s  Lynn.  Mr.  J.  8.  Valentine, 
eogineer:— 

Martin  £11,074  0 0 

Clare 9,652  0 0 

Bardell,  Brothers  9,2  0 0 0 

Dawes  9,05)  0 0 

Cook,  Skipper,  & Bennett  8,809  0 0 

Dye  & Clack  8,7?8  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a Methodist  New  Connexion  Chapel, 


gically  arranged  from  the  first  Bible  printed  by  ' ^ S n • v f -n 

Gutenberir  in  lA.'ifM.lnfl  f.r,  fb.  David  s-torracc ; smith  and 

j work,  Messrs.  T.  Gibson  & Son,  Bamficld  Iron- 
1 work.9;  glaziug,  Messrs.  Ciceri  & Co.,  Frederick. 

street;  and  sh  • — 

George-street. 

St.  George’s  Union  Infirmary,  Pulbam- 
road. — The  new  poor-law  iufirmary  which  lias 
been  for  some  time  in  course  of  erection  in 
Fulham-road,  Brompton,  for  the  guardians  of 
St.  George’s  (Hanover-squarc)  Union,  was 
opened  on  the  20th  ult.  by  the  Right  Hon.  G. 
Sclater-Booth,  M.P.,  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  'The  building,  of  which  we 


printed  at  the  Oxford  University  Press,  the 

30bli  of  June,  1877,  and  is  most  honourable  to  i . j.  ' i i .i  i hi  tt  i i o 1 1, 
the  anther.  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  thongh  callcl 
'■  of  Vermont,"  has  long  been  known  in  London 
as  an  eminent  bibliographer  and  lover  of  books, 
and  what  he  has  done  in  connexion  with  the 
Caxton  E.xliibitioo  cannot  fail  to  raise  bis 
reputation.  The  catalogue  seems  to  us  an 
entirely  I’omarkablc  production. 


VARIORUM. 


“The  Timber  Merchant  and  Builder's  Vade  ^ a view  nearly  a year  ago  (vol.  xxxv., 

Mocum,”  by  Geo.  Bousfield  (Spon),  is  a useful  [p-  293,  March  24,  1877),  has  been  erected  from 

“ m.  o , plana  by  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 

H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect,  at  a cost  of  about 
85,0001.  It  accommodates  830  inmates,  and  is 
the  largest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  London. 
It  is  planned  upon  the  “pavilion”  system. 
Messrs.  Wall  Brothers  were  tho  builders,  and 
Mr.  Thompson,  tho  clerk  of  works. 

New  Church,  in  Holhorn.  — The  new 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Red  Lion, 
square,  Holboru,  was  consecrated  on  Saturday 
last  by  tho  Bishop  of  London.  Tho  church, 
which  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  22,500i. 
(including  a clergy  - house),  was  somewhat 
fully  described  in  the  Builder  just  a year 
ago  (Feb.  24,  1877, — vol.  xxxv.,  p.  190),  on 
the  occasion  of  a visit  by  tho  Architectural 
Association.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  in 
being  vaulted  throughout,  the  nave,  80  ft.  long, 
having  a span  of  40  ft.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
A.R.A.,  ia  the  ai'chitect ; Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers, 
were  the  builders ; and  Mr.  Bubb  was  clerk  of 
the  works.  The  church  contains  sittings  for 
1,000  persons. 


compendium  of  tables.  The  fact  that  it  has 
gone  into  a second  edition  shows  that  it  was 

needed. “ The  City  of  London  Directoi-y  for 

1878  ” keeps  up  to  its  mark ; it  gives  informa- 
tion in  the  best  form  for  reference,  respecting 
all  that  is  useful  in  connexion  -with  tho  com- 
merce  of  the  City  of  London.  A new  feature 
of  importance  has  been  introduced  in  tho  shape 
of  a complete  list  of  bankruptcies  and  liquida- 
tions by  arrangement  for  the  year  1877.  An 
officially  corrected  list  of  tho  members  of 
Lloyd’s  is  also  a useful  item  not  hitherto  given. 
The  Livery  Companies  section  has  been  extended 
and  gives,  as  wc  have  before  now  said,  valuable 
details  concerning  the  City  Guilds.  In  fact,  it 

is  a very  valuable  directory. “The  Local 

Government  Directory  for  the  Year  1878  ” 
(Knight  & Co.,  Fleet-street)  is  precisely  what 
it  purports  to  be,  and  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  all  concerned  with  local  government  Boards. 
Tho  list  of  Local  Government  Books  and  Forms 

is  of  itself  very  valuable. “ Debrett’s  Peerage, 

Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  Titles  of  Courtesy’ 


at  Gornal,  Statt'  rdshire. 
Henry  Beddoe,  architects. 

Everal 

Round  & Bagnal  

Holland  & Sons  

Junes  & Sons  

Peacock  

Adams 

Stockton  & Son  

Niokdn  

Webb  & Roand 


Charloa  Round  and  Mr, 
Q-ianiilies  supplied : — 

£1,985  0 0 
1,886  0 0 
1.760  0 0 
1.760  0 0 

1,741  4 6 

1,720  0 0 
1,677  0 0 
1,560 
1,'.70 


Eiors.  of  Millward  (accepted)  1,430  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Chureh-atreet, 
Lisson-Brove  : — 

Brewer  £292  0 0 

Patterson  217  0 0 

French  (accepted)  218  0 0 

Conway,  Brothers  216  0 0 

For  71  iron  sashes,  for  Messrs.  Gerrish  & Ames.  Mr. 
Jas.  Gibson,  architect 


W itb  Ventilators. 

£137  4 

102  19  


Burt  & Putts 

MiL^r 

General  Iron  Foundry  Company 

Rownsou  & Drew  

Temple  & Co 

Coalbfook  Dale  Company  

Gardener  & Co 

M'Naught,  Robertson,  4 Co.  ... 

Lindsay  

Wrought  Jr 

Miller  & Sons  

Gardener  & Co 

Lindsay  

Burt  i Potts  1:2s 

Rownson  & Drew  118 

General  Iron  Foundry  Company  113 

Temple  & Co 117 

Soper  1C4 

M'Naught,  Robertson,  & Co 99 

Lodwidge  & Kingdon  67 


Without. 
£103  6! 
01  10 


59  16 
61  15 
47  8 ! 


£088  6 £327  15  ! 

2 0 6 161  19 

141  10  107  7 


For  sewerage  and  makieg  a new  road  near  ( 
mar/,  for  the  Hereford  Town  Council  : — 

Cowdery  & Sons  £617  16 

Davies  

Welsh 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house,  at  Highbury-grove,  for  Six 
Francis  Lycett.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Henry  Loregrove 

Morter  £2.015  0 0 

Brass  2, 029  0 0 

Browne  k Robinson  1,980  0 0 

Gregar 1,95  0 0 0 

Hobion  1,048  0 0 

Woodward 1,900  0 0 

Tarrant  & Son  1,837  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,797  0 0 
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For  r<-8toration  of  malt-store,  after  fire,  and  addition  of 
a new  breverj  to  tbe  rresent  malting,  at  the  Culverden 
Brewery,  Tanbridge  'Wells,  for  Messrs.  B.  & H.  Kelsey. 
Mr.  Geo.  ScimelT,  architect.  Qnantides  enppliod  by 
Messrs  B.  L.  Curtis  & Sons:— 

Walker  £5,8 ‘'2  0 0 

Strange  & Son  6,63i  0 0 

MansSeld  & Son  6,510  0 0 

Fnnnett  A Sons  6,497  15  0 

Wallis 5,495  0 0 

Morter  (accepted)  5,283  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Cowley’s  Trust  tliddle-clasa  Schools, 
at  Sc.  Helen’s,  Lancashire.’  Mr.  Henry  Snmnere,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied:— 

Boardman,  Brothers £12,4d0  0 0 

Pembert  m 12,350  0 0 

Waizbom 12,220  0 0 

Whittakers  11,677  0 0 

Brown  A Backhmse 11,200  0 0 

Harris  . 10,198  0 0 

Morrison  A Bon 10,410  0 0 

Harrison  10,067  0 0 


For  rebuilding  The  Piudar  of  Wakefield,  Gray's-inn- 
road.  Mr.  Cbaries  Young,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Francis  T.  W.  MUIer 

Greenwood  A Sons £3,135  0 0 

Colley ...  3.391  0 0 

Ontbwaite  A Son 3,264  0 0 

Anley  3,277  0 0 

Lister,  Brothers  3,280  0 0 

KirkAKandall  3,180  0 0 

Bishop  ...  3, 170  0 0 

Kirk ...  3.133  0 0 

Lamble  3,103  0 0 

Higgs  (accepted) 2,976  0 0 

Bar  Filtirgi, 

W.  Gibbs  (accepted)  655  0 0 

BeKierivg. 

Wame 280  0 0 

Beach  (accepted) 267  15  0 

Heath  250  0 0 

Waits  ....  219  16  0 

Qa»Jlttingt. 

Winn  201  0 0 

Beach  (accepted)  163  7 0 

For  works  of  water  supply,  sewage  distribution,  land- 
drainag.*,  Ac.,  for  the  Oilord  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  H, 
White,  engineer: — 

Mackay  £6,761  0 0 

Biigbird  6,866  16  6 

Bell  6,377  6 8 

Ottaway  (accepted)  6,842  18  8 

For  ibe  erection  of  stabling  f t forty-seyen  horses,  and 
other  works,  at  Lhelsea,  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  A 
Co,  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  architect : — 

Nightingale  * £2,130  0 0 

Heiser 1,760  0 0 

Crabb  1,667  0 0 

Balt  1,491  0 0 

Sheffield  A Probble  (accepted),..  1,479  0 0 

* Error  afterwards  discovetect. 


For  the  glass  taMets  and  decorations  at  the  Queen 
Anne,  West-street,  Walworth,  for  Mr.  James  Bacon 
W.  Gibbs  (accepted) £226  0 0 

For  centre  building  and  one  wing  of  tbe  Incurable 
Home,  Cork.  Mr.  William  S.  Hill,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Gibbon  A Butler 

MaoMallen  £7,326  0 0 

7,745  0 0 

Longfield 7,250  0 0 

Fitzgerald  6,689  0 0 

Delaney  6,48>  0 0 

Flynn  6,413  0 0 

Hill  (accepted)  6,195  0 0 

JtKin  Welsh  Chapel.-la  list  of  tenders  last  week, 
Hobson,  0,216L,  should  be  5,2162,  Name  is  in  correct 
place.  

School  for  Jmheeile  Children  at  DarswfA.  — Messrs. 
Chandler  A Sons’  tender,  amounting  to  6.900L,  for  sani- 
tary  fittings,  steam  warming  and  pipe  work,  Ac.,  was 
omitted  from  the  list  of  tenders  sent  to  ns  by  the  archi- 
tects (Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston),  and  published  in  the 
Builder  of  the  23rd  of  February, 


For  the  erection  of  cottage  and  stabling,  at  Stoke 
Newington,  for  Messrs,  Carter,  Paterson,  A Co,  Mr, 
Wm,  Eve,  architect : — - 

Devercox  £587  0 0 


Heiser  

Crabb  

Sheffield  A Frebble  (accepted)  , 
Salt 


492  0 0 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RAIJDELL.  SAUNDEES,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Blingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


TO  COEHESPONDENTS, 

J.  W.  8.-W.  J.  W.-O.  a.- J-  D.  8--L.  & M.-A.  T.-T.- 

r.  E.-T.  E,  K,-H.  L-W.-W.  H.  H.-P.  T.-Vf.  M.— J.  W 
J B 8— C R— C.  F.— W.  T.  A * Co.— S.  H.— R B.—W.  K.— 
T B.  M'F.— J.  D.  V,— T.  S.— W.  M.  M.  -H.  8.—W.  i 0.  A.— D.  T.  ± 
Mr.  K.-K.  tf.-'W.  O.  &-H.  F.~W.  8.-B.  C.-H.  H- 
H-  B,-W.  B,-A.  H,  H.-E.  W.  B.-P.  C.  O.-W.  T.-F.  N. 
(wiadow-fmtrnlngs  to  answer  the  purpose  are  to  be  had).— 0.  A.  W. 
(neat  week). -A.  D.  D.  (.boll  appear).— S.  B.  (ditto). 

All  etaUments  of  tacu.  lino  ol  tenden,  Sc,  moot  be  aeeompanled 
f the  name  and  addreoa  ol  the  eender,  not 
pablicatioo. 

NOTE.-T 

pabllc  meetings,  rests,  olcooree,  v 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Aspbatte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materiala 
for  damp  oouraes,  railway  arches,  warehonae  floors, 
Sat  roofs,  stables,  oow-ahede  and  milk-rooma, 
granaries,  bun-rooms,  and  tarraoea.  ^Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
alatea  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  atont,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  atook  available  for 
immediate  delivery,— For  farther  partionlara, 
apply  to  MANAGES,  Clynderwen,  E.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenshire.— [Advt.3 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Glonoester, 
Mannfaoturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CfllMHET- PIECES,  UEINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
(Jnarriea,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.] 


hthe  ouChon. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADYERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNEK3HIP8,  AFPRBNTICESHirS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVKEridEMESTS. 

Six  lines  (abont  flfty  word.)  or  under 4..  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  word.) Oa  6d. 

Term,  for  urle.  ol  Trade  Adreitl.emeata,  alM  lot  Special  Adver- 
tiaemenla  on  iront  page,  Competitioue.  Contract-,  Sale,  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  appUeation  to  the  Fubllaher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Ltnei  (about  THIRTY  word.)  or  ander 2a  6d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) da.  Sd. 

REPLIES  TO  .ADVERTISEMENTS. 

AdresMd  Bo* . Office  of  " The  Bnilder," 

Cannot  bo  forwarded,  but  muse  In  all  case,  be  ealied/or.  and  the 
Oa«  Receipt  produced 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For ''Situation*  Wanted  ” AdvertlMmenta 8d.  per  Week. 

Fur  all  other  Advenuement. 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  test,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Fost-otOce.  Eiug-etreet, 
Coveut-garden,  W.C-  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIRE,  Publisher,  aU- 
dresaed  to  No.  49,  CMtherine-street,  W.C. 

Adver'Isements  (or  tho  current  week's  iatue  must  reach  the  office 

before  THREE  o'clock  p.in  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
tbe  Office  in  reply  to  Adrertisemenu,  and  etrongly  recommenda  that 
COPIES  ONLY  alionld  be  eent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  U lopplieddiracf  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rata  of  19e.  per  annum, 
j'repald.  Remittancea  payable  as  above. 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-Propeller,  for  the 
introdnetion  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell- 
ings, &iJ. 

The  machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a dram  with  a 
doable  set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly- 
wheel placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle 
as  fans.  Tbe  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  on  to 
it,  cansiog  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revolve 
with  great  velocity  ; the  air  passing  throngh  the 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feet  per  minate, 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  machine  may  be  used  either 
as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred, 
or  both  objects  oombiHed, 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Earners  for 
Gas  Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees 
of  the  Tabular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Con- 
aervatories,  &o. 

Designers  and  Manofactarers  of  Lamps  and 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  165,  Queen’a-road,  Bays- 
water,  W.  [Advt.] 


For  extension  of  warehouse,  at  MUlwalJ,  for  Mr.  J.  T. 

Morton.  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  architect 

Hubble  4 Trott  £435  0 0 

Sargeant  379  0 0 

Heiser  370  0 0 

Sheffield  & Prebble 365  0 0 

Bah 325  0 0 

Sauoders  316  0 0 

High  (accepted)  290  0 0 


For  fittioga  to  Civil  Service  Stores,  Oxford-street.  Mr. 
Joeiah  Houle,  architect.  Mr.  C.  G.  Mumby,  sarveyor : — 

Sage  £4,4B0  0 0 

Drew  3,856  0 0 

Sewell 3,5iI0  0 0 

Latigmead  & 'Way  3,131  0 0 


For  alterations  to  tbe  Pitt’s  Head,  Mayfair.  Mr,  W. 
Anaeli,  architect 

Langmead  & Way  £760  0 0 

God-u 716  0 0 

Eichards  620  0 0 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Uumfaotnrvn  of 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  uil  TITLE-PAGE  foe  tbe  Volume  ol  lut  year 
(1S77)  wu  given  M a Supplement  with  the  Number  lor 
JauUHTy  19th  last. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAOE  may  be  had.  gratis,  on  pereonal 
apijlicatioD  at  tbe  Office. 

CLOTU-CABES  for  bluJlug  the  Numbenaie  now  ready,  prleeSs.  6d. 

BEADIN^ASES  (Clotb),  with  Btriogi,  to  hold  a Month's 
Numbera,  price  2a.  each. 

THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (hound)  for 
the  year  1877  ia  just  published,  prioe  One  Guinea. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  etnt  to  the  Office.  wlU  be 
bound  at  a cost  ol  3s>  6d.  each. 


1 
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AspRalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


*0  CHARLES  0CQLLINC£‘SO  PATENT. e:i> 

/^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'-^LEVEB,  SCEEW,  4 BjlHEEL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  erery  Description. 

36A,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
OiecoantioB^W.-  LONDON,  S.E. 

itrated  List,  twostampa  ' _ 

.RAWINGS,  Specifications,  and  Estimates 

' for  Bulldl,  « or  At'eratlons 

ACCURATELY  aud  EXPEDITIOUSLY  PREPARED 
By  a good  praclical  DraugbUtoan. 

A.  B.  No.  S,  Sosoobel-gaidens, 

Alpha-road,  N.W. 


Designs  efficiently  PREPAEED  from 

BOUGH  SKETCHES  or  otberwlae.  PBESPBCTIVSS  BRAWN 
andCOLOUKEB,  or  ETCH  ED.  to  'he  beetsivle  Terms  modeiato. 

M.  TAYLOR  & SHAW, 


The  FINE  ARTS  GALLERIES  are  to  be  covered  with 

COCOA  - NUT  FIBRE  MATTING, 

of  a New  Design,  specially  Manufactured  by 

TEELOAE  & SONS, 

6 9,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

TRELOAR’S  CATALOGUE  OF  ALL  THE  BEST  FLOOR  COVERINGS  POST  FREE  UPON  APPLlQATiOM. 


SiTUBPi?,  Mabcq  0,  1878. 


Voi,  XXXVI.  No,  1831. 


XLLUSTBATlOirS. 

The  Technical  High  School,  Stockholm.— ProfcBSor  Seholander,  Architect 
Barnaley  Meehanica'  Inatituto  and  Public  Hall.— Mr.  Hill.  ArohifA/^t 
The  Palace  of  Jnatice,  Paria.— M.  Due,  Architect 


Tho  Work  of  the  Early  Stonemason 

Eiperimenta  with  Iron  and  Concrete .* 

Profesfor  E,  M,  Barry's  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy : Italian 

Renaissance  

Art  Copyright  

Arohlteotnre  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 

On  Soma  Points  in  the  Metropolis  Local  Mauagement  Amend- 
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The  Worh  of  Ihc  Early  Stonenmson, 


EOGRESSIVE  development 
of  tho  art  of  the  mason 
forms  tho  subject  of  a 
special  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  architecture.  It  is 
a chapter  of  no  small  im- 
portance ; as  its  study  will  bo  found  to  ex- 
tend  to  the  earliest  dates  of  human  history, 
if  not  into  pre-historic  times.  The  facts  on 
■which  any  theory  must  bo  constructed  are 
durable  realities.  And  the  special  value  of  the 
investigation  consists,  not  only  in  the  fact  that 
it  endeavours  to  fill  up  a gap  in  the  history  of 
architecture,  both  as  a science  and  as  an  art ; 
but  that  it  further  tends  to  link  architectural 
•with  ethnological  progress,  and  to  exhibit  those 
steps  in  the  history  of  vai-ious  races  which  have 
been  parallel  in  the  order  of  national  develop- 
ment, although  not  in  actual  time. 


The  subject  has  especial  interest,  as  tending 
to  throw  eomo  light  ou  the  noble  pre-historic 
relics  of  oar  own  island,  as  to  which  there  is  so 
entire  a break  with  regard  to  any  traditions  of 
their  origin.  Wo  do  not  forget  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  bring  down  this  origin  to  the 
recent  date  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 
Without,  at  the  moment,  insisting  on  the  weighty 
arguments  opposed  to  this  view,  for  some  of 
which  we  may  refer  to  our  own  columns,  we 
think  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  art  of  the  stone-cutter  is 
a method  of  research  which  caunot  fail  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  question. 

Masonry,  as  the  term  is  now  ordinarily  em. 
ployed,  may  bo  taken  implicitly  to  include  the 
idea  of  stonecutting,  as  well  as  that  of  the  use  of 
cement,  or  some  artificial  method  of  joining 
stones  solidly  together  into  a mass.  But  the 
definition  given  in  the  last  edition  of  Johnson’s 
Dictionary  is  ” craft  or  performance  of  a mason.’’ 
And  a mason  is  simply  defined  as  a “ builder  in 
stone.”  These  terms  cannot  be  bettered  ; for 
they  include  not  only  the  most  finished  effort  of 
a perfected  art,  but  the  rudest  steps  of  its  com- 
mencement. Such  was  the  work  to  which  we 
recently  called  attention  at  Tiryns,  where  vast 
unshapen  stones  are  piled  and  fitted  into  walls, 
“with  only  occasional,  and  apparently  later, 
marks  of  the  tool.” 

It  has,  perhaps,  escaped  attention  hitherto, 
that  between  the  first  stage  of  Cyclopean,  or 
pnmbive  stonework,  and  the  second  stage,  in 
which,  -while  the  idea  of  the  course  of  masonry 
is  undeveloped,  the  sides  of  the  several  stoues 


have  been  reduced  to  plane,  though  rarely 


vertical,  joints,  has  intervened  a step  in  human 
progress  which  is  not  due  directly  to  the  mason. 
We  are  apt  to  look  at  the  succession  in  question 
as  if  it  wore  the  simple  development  of  masonic 
skill.  But  we  have  no  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  builder  of  Tiryns  was  unaware  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  dress  his  joints  than  to  pile 
stone  upon  stone,  fitted  as  best  he  coiJd.  Some- 
thing was  required  beyond  the  wish  to  make 
the  strongest  wall  possible.  That  something 
was  a tool  that  would  cut  stone. 

As  to  this,  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  put  our  views 
in  a tentative  form  than  to  attempt  to  speak 
with  a preciseness  as  yet  unjustified.  What 
was  the  fii-st  tool  of  the  stone-cutter  ? How  far 
was  it  possible  to  cut  stone  with  stone  tools  ; to 
dress  joints  by  the  use  of  axes  of  obsidian,  jade, 
or  any  hard  stone  ? The  subject  is  worth  a little 
experimental  research.  Supposing  it  to  bo 
shown  that  such  a commencement  of  stone- 
cutting was  a possible  stop  in  tho  art  of  tho 
mason,  we  think  that  a certain  distinction  may  by 
this  means  possibly  be  pointed  out  in  the  exami- 
nation of  ancient  masonry.  For  while  a stone  axe 
might,  we  apprehend,  occasionally  be  used,  espe* 
cially  in  the  case  of  tufa,  and  of  not  a few  descrip- 
tions of  less  compact  rock,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  the  applicability  of  a chisel  made  of  stone. 
If  this  be  so,  we  shall  find  in  the  transition  from 
axc-dressed  to  chisel-dressed  stone  a note  of 
time  which  indicates  at  what  period  in  his  pro- 
gress the  mason  was  first  indebted  to  the  con- 
temporary skill  of  other  artisans  for  metal  tools. 

This  brings  us  to  another  question,  of  no 
small  importance,  if  thoroughly  solved.  To 
what  extent  was  it  possible  to  cut  stone  with 
a chisel  before  the  introduction  of  iron  P Wo 
are  aware  from  literary  testimony  that  the 
manufacture  of  ii'on  dates  much  later  than  that 
of  bronze.  Not  that  tho  subject  has  been 
exhaustively  treated;  but  still  iron,  when  it 
first  came  into  use,  appears  to  liave  been  the 
rarer  and  more  highly  valued  metal.  In 
Homeric  times  (whenever  they  date),  bronze  or 
brass  was  used  not  only  for  defensive,  but  for 
offensive  arms.  The  earliest  date  to  which  we 
can  with  certainty  carry  back  the  proof  of  the 
use  of  iron  is  5,400  years  ago.  In  the  Pyramid  of 
Souplds  (or  Cheops)  iron  has  been  found  in  such 
a position  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  builders  of  the  pyramid, 
under  the  fourth  dynasty  of  Memphite  kings 
of  Egypt.  This  significant  discovery  may 
perhaps  tbixiw  light  on  another  question  of 
extreme  importance  as  regards  the  history  of 
masonry.  That  is, — how  were  the  hieroglyphics 
cut  ? We  shall  he  indebted  to  those  learned 
men  who  are  doing  so  much  to  unveil  the 
written  mysteries  of  Egyptian  history  for  any 
definite  statement  of  tho  date  of  the  most 
ancient  incised  hieroglyphics  ; and  also,  as  to  the 
fact  whether  any  appieciable  differences  in  the  | 
style  or  mode  of  cutting  is  to  bo  detected,  and  ' 
referred  to  known  dates.  The  general  impres- ' 
sion  produced  by  a study  of  the  inscribed 
statues  and  stelce  at  the  Turin  Museum,  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  elsewhere,  is,  that  as  far 


back  as  Egyptian  relics  exist,  the  hieroglyphics 
were  cut  in  basalt,  green-stone,  granite,  or  other 
hard  stones,  with  a depth  and  a precision  which 
are  those  of  the  gem-cutter  rather  than  of  the 
stone-cutter.  As  iron  was  known  in  the  time  of 
the  fourth  dynasty,  steel  might  have  been  also 
known ; or  the  use  of  iron  of  meteoric  origin, 
or  of  extreme  purity,  may  have  given  to  the 
early  iuscribers  the  means  of  effecting  their 
work.  Ou  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  some  kind  of  drill  was  used  for  the 
inscriptions ; and  if  corundum  powder  was 
employed,  a soft  iron  or  copper  drill  might  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  workman. 
Adamantine  corundum,  an  excessively  hard 
spar,  occurs  among  the  granite  and  mica 
schists  of  Egypt.  Granular  corundum,  or 
emery  powder,  is  found  in  Greece,  and  may  very 
probably  have  been  known  to  the  early  Egyp- 
tian artists.  At  all  events,  this  part  of  the 
subject  will  repay  research.  At  present  we  will 
only  attempt  to  lay  down  the  principle  that  the 
mode  of  cutting  stone  that  was  employed  at  any 
particular  period,  affords  an  index  to  the  know- 
ledge and  use  of  metal  tools  possessed  by  the 
masons  of  that  time  and  country. 

In  Mycenm  we  have  instances  of  the  cutting 
of  stones  of  the  magnificent  dimensions  of  nearly 
30  ft.  by  18  ft.  by  -4  ft.  At  Avebury  we  have 
stones,  presumably  once  cut,  of  almost  equal 
size.  In  the  Great  Pyramid  we  have  examples 
of  enormous  stones  cut  so  that  the  joints  are 
impenetrable  to  a knifeblade.  In  the  walls  of 
the  Haram  or  Temple  enclosure  of  Jerusalem 
we  have  stones  of  the  same  giant  family,  some 
of  which  are  not  older  than  the  time  of  Herod 
the  Great,  or  tho  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  We  have  thus  a range  of  certainly 
3,500  years,  during  which  the  masons  of  Greece, 
of  Egypt,  of  Syria,  and  possibly  those  of  Wiltshire, 
cut,  dressed,  and  set  enormous  stones.  To  how 
much  earlier  a date  we  may  hereafter  be  able 
to  push  back  the  commencement  of  the  art  of 
stonecutting,  which  we  think  may  be  fairly  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  polygonal  cut  stoues 
in  a wall,  we  cannot  attempt  even  to  guess ; bub 
we  have,  at  all  events,  something  like  a means 
of  measuring  the  relative  advance  of  various 
tribes  or  nations  by  the  comparison  of  their 
works.  Whether  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid wi'ought  1,000  or  more  years  before  or  after 
the  builder  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  the  former 
was  certainly  a much  more  educated  and  expe- 
rienced mason  than  the  latter.  So  again,  by 
compaiason  of  theii*  works,  we  should  conclude 
that  the  masons  who  built  Stonehenge  and  Ave- 
bury were  much  earlier,  dating  by  their  profes- 
sional knowledge,  than  those  who  built  the 
Pyramid.  Civilisation,  we  know,  has  often  been 
narrowly  localised.  A high  state  of  industrial 
perfection  in  one  country  may  co-exist  with  a 
low  condition  in  another  at  no  very  remote 
distance.  If  this  were  not  the  case  we  should 
have  something  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
proof  that  Stonehenge  is  older  that  the  Great 
Pyramid.  We  are  unaware  of  any  good  data 
for  fixing  the  earliest  possible  period  of  the  erec- 
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tijnof  the  English  megalithic  temples,  though 
reasons  have  been  adduced  in  this  journal  for 
the  opinion  that  marked  geological  changes  have 
fffected  this  part  of  Europe  since  those  noble 
structures  were  completed. 

Another  very  ancient  evidence  of  the  art  of  the 
stone-cutter  is  to  be  found  in  excavations  of  rock. 
Of  these  the  examples  in  Egypt,  in  Eastern  Syria, 
in  Western  India,  and  elsewhere,  are  not  un- 
familiar to  the  orcliitect.  Very  generally  they 
give  signs  of  being  of  much  later  date  than  the 
megalithic  buildings  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  A trabeato  form  of  architecture  has 
been  imitated,  in  numerous  instances,  by  men 
who  wrought  in  the  living  rock.  But  there  are 
two  groups  of  stonework  in  situ  as  to  which  we 
are  as  yet  only  in  course  of  receiving  definite 
information.  These  are  the  militai-y  rock  de- 
fences of  Palestine,  and  the  rock-cut  tombs 
which  abound  in  the  Holy  Land.  Tho  old  sites 
of  the  Jewish  cities  are  for  tho  most  part  covered 
with  mounds  of  rubbish,  in  which  it  is  utterly 
vain  to  expect  such  surprising  relies  to  bo  hidden 
as  have  rewarded  the  explorers  of  Mesopotamia. 
But  very  often  the  modern  towns  which  bear 
the  names,  and  no  doubt  stand  on  the  sites,  of 
Biblical  and  pre-Biblical  cities,  are  surrounded 
by  a scarp  of  rock  artificially  cut.  “The  most 
wonderful  of  these  scarps,”  writes  Lieutenant 
Conder,  R.E,,  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the 
Palestine  Exidoration  Fund  for  January,  1878, 
“ is  that  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Jcmsalem, 
where  a carefully-worked  wall  of  rock,  50  ft. 
high,  is  traced  for  over  150  yards.  Similar 
scarps,  on  a smaller  scale,  are  not  ancommon 
throughout  the  country.”  The  account  given 
in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  of  the  capture  of  Jeni- 
salem  by  David,  .2,900  years  ago,  gives  reason 
for  the  belief  that  the  rock  scarp  was  at  that 
time  in  existence,  even  if  it  may  have  been 
carried  to  a greater  depth  later;  as  to  which, 
however,  there  is  no  evidence. 

The  same  explorer  calls  attention  to  another 
work  of  the  stone  cutter  in  the  same  country; 
namely,  the  excavation  of  rock-cut  reservoirs  and 
cisterns.  ‘‘Bell-mouthed  cisterns  occur  so  con- 
stantly near,  and  in  connexion  with,  Jewish 
tombs,  that  it  seems  natural  to  ascribe  them  to 
Jewish  workmen,  though  they  have  no  marks  of 
date  which  will  fix  them  so  early.”  It  is,  how- 
ever, evident  that  works  of  this  nature  must 
have  been  co-eval  with  the  settlement  of  many 
parts  of  the  district  bordering  on  tho  Mediter- 
ranean. Those  tribes  which  inhabited  watered 
plains,  or  dwelt  on  pervious  soils,  in  which  they 
might  find  springs,  or  dig  wells,  had  no  need  of 
the  services  of  the  quarrymen  and  the  mason  in 
combination.  But  where  the  soil  is  rocky  and 
impervious  to  water,  where  the  rainfall  is  un- 
equally distributed  throughout  tho  year,  and 
where  the  temperature  renders  a certain  abund- 
ance of  water  a necessity  of  life,  no  permanent 
habitation  of  a country  can  be  effected  without 
the  construction  of  cisterns. 

Of  like  nature  to  tho  Syrian  cisterns  are  the 
granaries  or  treasuries  that  are  sunk  in  the  soft, 
dry  rock  so  prevalent  along  the  Eastern  versant 
of  the  Apennines.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poggia,  where  rich  crops  of  corn  are  secured  in 
tho  summer  months,  the  gronnd  is,  in  some 
places,  honeycombed  with  bell-ahapcd  or  conical 
excavations,  in  which  com  is  stored  sometimes 
for  many  years.  The  form  of  those  granaries 
BO  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Etruscan  tombs, 
in  which  the  arch  is  anticipated  by  the  progres- 
sive over-setting  of  course  above  course  of  small 
bedded  and  squared  masonry, — set,  in  some 
tombs  that  we  have  opened,  without  mortar, — 
that  it  seems  proper  to  associate  the  excavating 
with  tho  building  stone-cutters  of  Magna  Gncia, 
and  probably  of  other  countries. 

With  regard  to  tombs,  tho  e.xploration8  of 
Lieutenant  Conder  throw  light  on  a very  impor- 
tant mark  of  relative  antiquity.  Near  to  every 
modem  village  or  ancient  site  of  a town  in 
Palestine,  usually  on  some  opposite  hill,  ai*e  to 
be  found  rock-cut  tombs.  They  are  hardly  ever 
found  within  the  ruins.  They  may  bo  divided 
into  three  classes.  Of  these,  the  first  bear  the 
name  of  koki\ii,  or  oveu-like  tombs.  They  are 
formed  by  cutting  small  parallel  tunnels,  each 
of  the  dimensions  proper  to  contain  a human 
body,  from  the  sides  of  a rectangular  chamber. 
The  kokim,  vai-y  in  number  from  one  or  two  up 
to  eighteen  or  twenty  ; and  in  size  from  the 
length  of  3 ft.  to  that  of  7 ft.  There  is  no 
system  of  orientation.  Tho  entrance-door  to 
the  chamber  is  in  tho  face  of  tho  cliff,  and  the 
chamber  itself  is  excavated  in  accordance  with 
the  lie  of  the  rock.  Tho  chamber  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  the  original  provision  for  a family 


tomb  ; fresh  kokim  being  cut  from  time  to  time, 
as  wanted,  of  dimensions  not  larger  than  requisite 
for  the  sepulture  of  the  individual  for  whom  it 
was  cut. 

The  proof  that  this  form  of  tomb  is  tho  oldest 
in  the  country  is  definite.  The  second  class  of 
tombs  is  that  containing  Zoculi,  or  side  receptacles, 
parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  instead 
of  being  at  right  angles  to  it  as  in  tho  former 
class  of  tombs.  The  loculus  arrangement  is 
still  adopted  in  mausoleums  in  Italy,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  Superga,  near  Turin,  where  tho 
members  of  the  Eoyal  family  of  Savoy  are 
laid  to  rest  in  parallel  niches,  something  like  the 
berths  in  a vessel,  the  faces  of  which  are  walled 
up  on  tho  interment  being  made.  That  these 
tombs  in  Palestine  are  of  later  date  than  the 
kokim  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
instances  in  which  an  outer  chamber,  containing 
the  former  kiud  of  receptaolea,  leads  to  an 
inner  chamber, — pierced  further  in  the  rock, — 
containing  loculi.  But  no  instance  has  been 
found  in  which  the  order  is  reversed. 

Of  the  anterior  limit  of  the  date  of  the  kokim 
tombs  it  can  only  be  suggested  that  it  may 
probably  have  been  as  early  as  the  inhabitation 
of  Palestine  by  a burying,  as  contrasted  with  a 
burning,  race.  That  they  wero  used  by  tho 
Jews  is  shown  by  tho  description  given  in  the 
Talmud,  aud  by  tho  occurrence  of  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions, and  of  a representation  of  the  sacred 
candelabrum  in  certain  cases.  To  others  a 
traditional  veneration  is  attached.  But  the 
substitution  (in  part  or  in  whole)  of  the  second 
for  the  first  method  of  construction  is  shown  to 
be  older  thau  tho  Hcrodian  timo  by  tho  refer- 
ences made  by  each  of  the  Evangelists  to  the 
rolling  stone  with  which  the  mouth  of  the  tomb 
in  the  garden  was  closed.  This  arrangement  is 
said  by  Lieut.  Conder  to  occur  almost  invariably 
iu  tho  loculus,  but  not  in  the  kokim  tomb.  An 
incliuecl  groove  is  cut  before  the  entrance  to 
the  chamber,  aud  a cylindrical  stone,  like  a mill- 
stone,  is  placed  iu  tho  groove.  To  enter  the 
tomb  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  roll  the  stone 
up  the  slope,  but  to  wedge  it  up,  as  it  would 
otherwise  dcsceud  with  its  omi  weight,  and 
completely  close  the  entrance. 

The  tombs  belonging  to  the  second  group  are 
more  ornamented  than  those  of  tho  earlier 
system.  Some  of  them  have  facades  covered 
with  a rude  kiud  of  imitation  of  Classic  mould- 
ings. “ There  is  generally  a portico,  with  a frieze 
above,  supported  by  pillars  cut  in  tho  rock,  with 
Ionic  or  Corinthian  capitals.  The  chamber  is 
sometimes  also  ornamented  within.”  If  tho 
attribution  of  a well-known  tomb  at  Jerusalem 
to  Helena,  Queen  of  Adiabcne,  be  correct,  we 
have  a dated  instance  of  this  kind  of  tomb  in 
tho  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  references  to  tho  rolling  stone 
made  by  the  Evangelists.  Tho  loculus  tombs 
occur  during  tho  Byzantine  period,  but  aro  not 
found  iu  the  crusading  cemeteries. 

The  third  class  of  tomb  is  tho  rock-sunk 
tomb,  which  is  a shaft  sunk  iu  the  rock,  with  an 
arched  recess  on  either  aide,  in  which  two 
bodies  can  be  deposited.  The  earliest  examples 
found  by  Lieut.  Couder  are  connected  with  By- 
zantine monasteries.  No  indication  has  been 
found  of  the  use  of  this  kiud  of  tomb  by  the 
, Jews,  unless  it  be  taken  from  the  accoxmt  of  the 
tomb  of  Lazarus,  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  is 
called  a spelceum,  with  a stone  that  lay  on  it. 
Tho  natives  of  Syria  call  this  third  group 
Frankish  tombs. 

The  ouly  relic  of  Jewish  architecture  further 
mentioned  by  Lieut.  Conder  (omitting  for  the 
present  any  question  as  to  the  sites  of  the  high 
sanctnaries  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Hebron),  are 
the  vineyard  towers.  “Those  buildings  are 
generally  about  15  ft.  square  outside,  and  the 
same  in  height.  The  walls  ai’e  of  unhe^vn 
blocks,  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  long  ; the  roof,  supported  on 
a buttress,  is  of  slabs  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  long.  These 
solid  aud  rude  buildings  occur  near  rock-cut 
wine-presses  and  ancient  tombs.” 

Tho  great  works  of  Herod  the  Great  at 
Cesarea,  Samaria,  Ascalou,  Antipatris,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Herodium  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. It  is  only  at  Jerusalem  and  Hebron 
that  megalithic  masonry,  with  the  draft  and 
dressing  of  the  stones  which  are  peculiar  to 
Palestine,  now  occurs.  The  aqueducts  attributed 
to  the  same  period  are  of  small  masonry  laid  in 
excellent  mortar.  Exact  information  as  to  all 
these  architectural  points  will  be  accessible 
when  the  memoir,  now  in  course  of  preparation 
to  accompany  the  Ordnance  map  of  Palestine,  is 
published.  That  work  will  be  found  to  contain 
a perfect  mine  of  information  for  the  architect. 


Plans  have  been  made  of  all  ruins  of  any  im- 
portance. The  size  and  mode  of  dressing  of  the 
masonry  has  always  been  noted,  with  the 
character  of  the  mortar,  and  other  particulars. 
Mouldings  of  capitals,  cornices,  and  bases  have 
been  measured,  and  sketches  made  of  tracery. 
Photographs  of  architectural  details  have  in 
many  instances  been  taken. 

The  peculiar  drafting  of  the  enormous  blocks 
forming  the  walls  of  the  High  Sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem  is  known  to  most  of  those  interested 
in  the  subject,  from  photographs.  We  must 
await  the  early  publication  of  “ Tent  Work  in 
Palestine,”  announced  by  Mr.  Bentley,  for  more 
full  description  of  this  unique,  or  almost  unique, 
masonry,  and  for  a statement  of  the  evidence  as 
to  its  anterior  aud  posterior  dates.  There  is 
also  a di’afted  masonry  of  the  Byzantine  epoch, 
between  A.D.  326  and  A.D.  636,  during  wliicb 
period  Palestine  was  covered  with  Byzantine 
monasteries  aud  chapels.  Of  this  there  is  a 
dated  example  iu  the  walls  of  the  fortress  built 
by  Justinian  round  Zeno’s  Church  on  Monnt 
Goi'izim.  The  masonry  is,  however,  entirely 
different  from  that  at  Jerusalem.  The  draft  is 
deeper  and  broader,  irregularly  cut,  and  finished 
with  an  entirely  different  dressing.  Semicircular 
arches  accompany  this  masonry,  with  narrow 
keystones,  and  broad  voussoirs  at  tho  haunches. 
This  is  also  the  case  witli  tho  tunnel  vaulting  of 
the  churches,  as  in  that  of  St.  John  at  Beit 
I Jibriu.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  age  of  build- 
ing is  the  use  of  a largo  and  heavy  lintel, 
generally  marked  with  a cross,  aud  almost 
invariably  present  over  a doorway  ; although 
the  weight  is  very  usually  taken  off  by  a 
relieving  arch  above.  Iu  some  cases  these 
enormous  stones  are  tho  ouly  relics  that  remain 
to  tell  of  the  site  of  a former  building.  Some- 
times these  lintels  were  inscribed.  At  Kboreisa 
the  surveying  party  found  one  bearing  the 
Greek  text,  “This  is  tho  gate  of  the  Lord.” 

The  crusading  epoch  in  the  greater  part  of 
Palestine,  as  far  as  building  is  concerned, 
extends  from  tho  building  of  Toron  (now  Tibrin) 
in  110-i,  to  that  of  the  church  at  Nazareth  in 
1187.  On  the  coast,  however,  there  arc  later 
structures  of  Cliristiau  origin ; the  restoration 
of  Cesarea  dating  in  1251.  In  the  Eastern 
Crusading  buildings,  one  of  which  is  the  hospital 
at  Jerusalem,  we  find  heavy  mouldings  and 
semicircular  arches.  In  tho  Convent  of 
St.  Marie  la  Grande  the  arches  are  slightly 
pointed,  and  there  is  a dog-tooth  moulding 
resembling  those  common  in  English  churches. 
At  Samaria  the  round  arch  has  been  used  as 
late  as  the  latter  half  of  tho  twelfth  century. 
At  Beit  Jibriu  the  remains  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Gabriel,  built  about  1134  A.D.,  have  slightly 
pointed  arches,  rising  from  heavy  pillars  and 
comice.  Imitations  of  Corinthian  capitals  occur 
in  most  of  the  earlier  Crusading  churches  ; and 
from  the  fact  of  their  exact  similarity  to  one 
another  in  the  same  church  it  is  inferred  that 
they  >vore  the  work  of  tho  twelfth-oentnry 
masons,  and  not  the  spoil  of  earlier  buildings. 

Growing  later,  tbe  ai'cliitecture  becomes  more 
light ; beautiful  clustered  columns  replace 
heavy  pillars,  and  ribbed  groining  is  introduced. 
The  arches  are  always  pointed,  with  distinct 
voussoirs.  The  Corinthian  capitals  are  succeeded 
by  others  of  an  endless  variety  of  form,  leaves, 
vaiying  from  smooth  to  deeply  serrated,  being 
tho  usual  ornament. 

Diagonal  dressing  is  one  characteristic  of 
Crusading  work.  At  least,  this  mode  of 
finish  is  not  found  at  au  earlier  date. 
It  was  not  always  employed,  however,  by 
the  twelfth-century  builders.  A rough  kind 
of  diagonal  dressing  is  also  found  on  Sara- 
cenic work,  but  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
tbe  t%vo.  The  use  of  tho  toothed  cliisel 
prevailed,  as  was  the  case  at  tho  same  date  in 
France  and  in  England.  Masons’  marks,  includ- 
ing every  letter  of  the  alphabet  except  D,  G,  Q, 
and  X,  also  abound  in  this  work,  as  well  as 
inscriptions.  A collection  of  masons’  marks  is 
given  in  the  Memoir.  The  exterior  walls  of 
Crusading  fortresses  are  of  massive  ashlar. 
They  are  almost  invariably  drafted,  with  a rustic 
boss,  which  projects  sometimes  a foot  from  tbo 
draft.  'Phis  work  is  perfectly  distinct  from  both 
the  Jewish  and  the  Byzantine  drafted  masonry. 

The  Saracenic  work  is  known  by  its  small 
and  less  finely  cut  masonry,  by  the  absence  of 
masons’  marks,  by  the  pointed  arches,  and  by 
the  low  relief  of  the  ornamental  designs.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  publication  of  the 
Memoir  to  the  Map  of  Palestine  will  be  a very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  craft 
of  the  mason. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  IRON  AND 
CONCRETE. 

Some  of  thoso  wlio  took  part  in  the  first  Archi. 
tectaral  Conference  in  1871  may  remember  that 
the  Bubject  of  fireproof  materials  and  construc- 
tion was  then  discussed  in  a yery  practical 
manner,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  on  that  occasion 
tliat  several  materials  commonly  called  “fire- 
proof” were  first  openly  discredited  in  regard  to 
that  pretension.  On  the  same  occasion,  also,  a 
method  of  construction  was  advocated  as  alone 
deserving  to  be  called  really  fireproof.  Our 
note  at  the  time  {Builder,  Juno  3,  1871)  records 
it  thus : — 

“ Mr.  Fowler  brought  forward,  also,  a speci- 
men of  new  fire-resisting  construction  for  beams 
and  bearers,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Allen  & 
Sons.  This  consisted  of  a cement  concrete 
formed  of  a small  proportion  of  Portland  cement 
and  a considerably  larger  quantity  of  breeze 
(foundry  refuse)  worked  up  into  the  shape  of  a 
kind  of  concrete  joist,  with  a stiffener  of  thin 
plate-iron  in  the  centre.  From  the  effect  of 
the  concrete  in  always  keeping  the  plate  of 
iron  precisely  on  edge  in  the  direction  of  its 
greatest  strength,  a very  thin  piece  of  iron 
might  bo  depended  upon  for  giving  a great 
amount  of  stiffness.  Only  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  how- 
ever, was  named  as  the  maximum  bearing  for 
joists  of  this  kind,  and  as  the  ends  of  these  must 
rest  on  some  larger  (probably  h-on)  beam,  the 
question  of  stability  of  the  construction  against 
fire  seemed,  after  all,  to  turn  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  main  beam  behaved.” 

Remembering,  however,  our  impression  at  the 
time  as  to  the  really  fireproof  character  of  the 
method  of  construction  referred  to,  and  our 
doubt  as  to  how  far  it  would  be  practically 
taken  up(for  improvements  of  this  kind  are  so 
often  just  mentioned  and  then  forgotten),  it  is 
with  some  interest  that  wo  notice  a small,  thin, 
quarto  volume,  very  well  illustrated,  which 
shows  the  results  of  a systematic  examination 
of  and  experiment  irpon  this  very  principle,  only 
carried  further  and  with  important  additions 
in  regard  to  detail.  The  book  referred  to,  which 
is  printed  for  private  circulation,*  is  by  Mr. 
Tbaddeus  Hyatt,  who  has  been  for  more  than 
twenty  years  engaged  in  investigating  the 
subject  of  fireproof  flooring.  Mr.  Hyatt  calls 
attention  to  tlio  radical  error  wliich  has  long 
pervaded  attempts  at  fireproof  flooring,  of 
leaving  the  main  iron  bearers  or  beams  more  or 
less  exposed,  so  that  the  very  main  portion  of 
the  construction  is  liable  to  injury  from  fire  ; 
aud  it  is  iu  consequence  of  this  that  firemen 
have,  as  ho  assures  us,  and  as  we  believe  is  the 
case,  a dread  of  so-called  fireproof  structures 
more  than  of  those  which  arc  not  called  so. 
That  neither  iron  nor  stone  can  rank  as  a fireproof 
material  is  indeed  becoming  a commonplace 
with  constructors  now  j and  it  has  been  laid 
down  by  some  of  those  most  conversant  with 
the  subject  practically  that  no  material  can 
be  called  fire-proo/,  only  &rQ.resistin(j.  Mr. 
Hyatt,  however,  seems  to  have  actually  solved 
the  problem  of  a fireproof  material.  The  ques- 
tion remains  as  to  its  suitability  for  extensive 
adaptation  from  an  architectural  point  of  view. 

The  chief  specialities  of  the  method  laid  doivn 
in  Mr.  Hyatt’s  pages  are  threefold : first,  the 
entire  encasing  of  the  iron  which  forms  the  pith 
of  the  construction  in  concrete ; both  the  main 
beams  and  the  thin  slips  of  iron  which  take  the 
place  of  joists  being  completely  imbedded; 
second,  the  employment  of  a new  and  pro- 
fessedly superior  Portland  cement,  the  syste- 
matic manufacture  of  which  awaits  at  present 
the  formation  of  a company  to  work  it,  bnt 
which  is  stated  experimentally  to  be  more 
unaffected  by  fire  than  any  existing  cement ; 
and  lastly,  and  by  far  the  most  important  point 
in  the  book,  the  discovery  that  the  iron  can  be 
•used  in  combination  with  concrete  as  a tie  only, 
and  in  tension,  and  that  the  concrete  itself  is 
sufficient  to  form  the  web  and  compressile  part 
of  the  compound  beam.  This  is  a most  impor- 
tant advance  on  the  mere  idea  of  a central  iron 
core  giving  bearing  power,  and  stiffened  against 
buckling  by  the  action  of  the  concrete.  “Without 
reproducing  some  of  Mr.  Hyatt’s  diagrams,  it 
would  he  difficult  to  render  precisely  intelligible 

* An  Acconnt  of  Bome  EiperimentB  with  Portland- 
oement  Concrete  combined  with  Iron,  as  a Building 
Material,  with  reference  to  Economy  of  Metal  in  Con* 
BtructioD,  and  for  seourity  against  Fire  in  the  maUiog  of 
Roofs, Floors,  and  Walking  Surfaces.  By  Tbaddens  Hyatt. 
London : Printed,  for  (private  circalation,  at  the  Chiswictc 
Prose.  1S77. 


'the  details  of  his  experiments,  and  the  reasoning 
deduced  from  them.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
ho  shows  that,  in  theory,  the  compressive  resist- 
ance of  the  amount  of  concrete  which  can  be 
packed  around  and  above  a piece  of  bar-iron 
representing  the  lower  flange  only  of  an  iron 
beam,  is  rather  greater  than  the  compressive 
resistance  of  the  weh  and  upper  flange  of  the 
beam  would  be,  in  the  ordinai-y  proportions  of 
sectional  area ; that,  therefore,  when  the  beam 
is  thus  imbedded,  the  upper  portion,  which  is  iu 
compression,  is  waste  strength,  and  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  the  concrete  doing  its  work.  The 
advantage  in  economy  of  material  aud  in  fire- 
proof character  is  of  course  obvious;  and  that 
the  facts  bear  out  the  theory  is  shown  by  the 
statement,  in  diagrams  and  figures,  of  the 
results  of  a number  of  tests  carried  out  for  the 
author  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  ; the  composition  of  the 
various  beams,  and  the  relative  proportions  of 
iron  and  concrete,  are  shown  in  good-sized 
diagrams,  with  the  results  of  the  tests, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  iron  coring 
is  proportionately  stronger  the  more  it  is 
concentrated  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  beam; 

^ in  other  words,  the  more  completely  it  is 
iu  the  position  of  tie  iron.  The  most  satis- 
factory beam,  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
amount  of  material  and  results,  seems  to  have 
been  one  iu  which  the  iron  appears  in  the  shape 
of  a few  thin  slips  2 in.  deep  laid  parallel  at  a 
distance  of  2 in.  from  one  another,  on  edge,  the 
lower  edges  coinciding  with  the  soffit  of  the 
oement  beam,  which  is  8 in.  or  9 in.  thick.  An 
increased  depth  in  the  iron  raises  the  breaking 
load  of  tho  beam,  but  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  tho  increafe  of  scantling  in  the  iron.  Tho 
concrete  is  held  in  position  in  the  first  instance 
by  a series  of  transverse  wires  passing  through 
and  connecting  the  iron  slips  at  right  angles ; 
and  these  wires  also  servo  tho  very  important 
purpose  of  mechanically  connecting  the  metal 
aud  the  concrete  so  as  to  incorporate  them  iu 
one  system,  and  prevent  any  sliding  the  one  over 
the  other  when  the  beam  is  loaded  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a sensible  deflection.  But  will  the  two 
materials,  thus  forced  into  mechanical  connexion, 
work  together  harmoniously  under  the  influence 
of  heavy  strains  producing  extreme  tension  and 
compression  ? This  question  naturally  occurs  ; 
and  this  is  Mr.  Hyatt’s  answer: — 

“ The  compressibility  and  extensibility  of 
cement  were  investigated  by  experiments  with 
a bar  of  hard  cement  ten  days  old.  This  bar 
was  made  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the  inser- 
tion therein  of  two  fixed  points  50  in.  apart,  one 
of  tho  points  being  the  bent  end  of  a rod  lying 
upon  the  outside  of  the  bar  of  cement  and 
parallel  with  it,  and  which  rod  extended  to  within 
a short  distance  of  tho  other  point,  thus  leaving 
a space  sufficiently  small  for  accurate  measure- 
ment on  the  cement  being  subjected  to  pressure. 
To  prevent  bending,  the  cement  bar  was  placed  in 
a frame  fitting  loosely  about  it,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently tight  for  the  jmrpose.  The  load  was 
then  applied  gradually  by  means  of  a lever,  tho 
actual  compression  from  time  to  time  being 
ascertained  by  tapering  pieces,  which  were 
measured  by  HoltzapffcTs  thousandths  gauge. 
In  this  way  the  compression  was  ascertained  to 
amount  to  '018  in  50  in.  with  a load  of  1,000  lb. 
per  square  inch,  the  bar  returning  to  its  original 
length  on  removal  of  the  load.  This  gives  tho 
ratio  of  expansion  as  -00096  of  length  for 
1,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  or  say,  in  round 
numbers,  tho  one-thousandth  part  of  length ; 
and  if  the  ultimate  compressive  strength  is 
taken  at  2,000  lb.  per  square  inch  (which  is  per- 
haps the  safe  figure,  considering  that  concrete 
in  practice,  and  not  neat  cement,  will  form  tho 
compressive  member  of  the  compound  beam) 
the  final  compression  will  be  the  part  of 
its  length.  Now,  as  wrought  iron  is  found  to 
extend  the  ^ S ^ part  of  its  length  for  each  ton  of 
strain  per  square  inch,  it  follows  that  at  20  tons, 
or  say  prior  to  rupture,  it  will  extend  the 
part  of  its  length,  or  about  the  same  compressi- 
bility as  cement;  the  effect  of  wliich  iu  the 
compound  beam  is  to  keep  the  neutral  axis  at 
tho  centre  lino  of  the  beam,  the  enth-o  tensional 
strain  being  thus  thrown  upon  the  metal  tie. 
The  results  of  the  Kirkaldy  tests  already  alluded 
to  confirm  these  conclusions.” 

There  is  another  form  of  combination  which 
Mr.  Hyatt  shows  in  some  of  his  sections,  in 
which  the  iron  is  an-anged  in  two  flat  layers  one 
over  the  other,  as  if  the  two  flanges  of  the  iron 
beam  woro  left  and  the  web  removed,  tho  con- 
Crete  taking  its  place.  This  has  advantages  iu 
certain  positions,  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  the 
thickness  of  the  floor  at  a minimum.  There  are 
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diagrams  also  of  hiick  beams  formed  by  aqua-, 
flat  bricks  placed  on  edge  with  their  flat  sides 
in  contact,  and  tho  whole  connected  by  iron  tie- 
rods  run  through  and  bolted  at  either  end,  and 
taking  the  tensile  strain,  the  npper  edges  of 
the  bricks  taking  the  compression.  These  do  not 
appear  to  have  behaved  satisfactorily  under 
tests  nor  should  we  have  expected  it. 

We  can  only  quote  one  more  passage  as  to  tho 
resistance  of  the  Portland  cement  concrete  to 
fire  and  water : we  presume  the  experiment 
refers  to  tho  now  Portland  cement  mentioned  by 
the  author  ; the  test  is  certainly  severe.  A tie- 
metal  aud  cement  floor,  in  gridiron  form,  was  laid 
down,  and  a furnace  formed  under  it ; the  floor 
loaded  to  the  extent  of  about  3001b.  to  the 
square  foot  over  tho  surface,  which  caused  a de- 
flexion of  about  in.  in  a span  of  12  ft.  “ The 
fuel  was  arranged  to  foi*m  an  incandescent  bed 
6 in.  thick  at  12  in.  below  tho  under-surface  of 
tho  concrete  slab.  Tho  fire  being  kindled  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  had  by  eleven  become 
an  intense  heat  perfectly  uniform  over  tho  entire 
surface,  and  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  was  also 
at  a glowing  red  heat  all  over.  At  this  intensity 
tho  fire  was  kept  up  until  four  p.m.,  a period  of 
ten  hours  from  tho  lighting  of  it.  During  this 
time  tho  slab  had  deflected  ^ in.  A stream  of 
cold  water  was  now  thrown  forcibly  against  the 
bottom  of  the  slab  for  a period  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  by  means  of  a garden  force- 
pump,  and  the  load  then  removed.  Ou  examining 
the  underside  of  the  section  it  was  found  un- 
injured ; and  the  next  morning,  being  then  en- 
tirely cold,  tho  deflexion  had  disappeared,  the 
slab  having  returaed  to  its  former  level.  In 
order  to  confirm  these  results,  a second  trial 
was  made  ; this  time  the  load  was  left  upon  the 
slab,  wliich,  dui-ing  the  firing,  deflected  as  before, 
but  upon  cooling  returned  to  its  original  level, 
lifting  the  load  with  it.  In  proof  of  the  heat  of 
the  furnace  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  iu  tho 
course  of  this  experiment  the  faces  of  all  tho 
side  bricks  in  actual  contact  with  the  fire  wero 
melted.” 

The  book  is  an  exceedingly  useful  and  sug- 
gestive one ; so  much  so  that  wo  rather  regret 
that  it  has  not  been  published  in  a manner  to 
render  it  more  available  for  general  circulation. 
One  mistake  we  noticed;  on  page  16,  lines  6,  7, 
the  test  numbers  “87-1,844,  815,  Plate  C,”  do 
not  correspond  with  tbc ’numbers  of  the  enlarged 
examples  on  plates  I,  J,  K,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred ; there  has  been  some  error  in  tho 
references. 


PROFESSOR  E.  M.  BARRY’S  LECTURES 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.* 

ITAr-IAN  RENAISSANCE. 

In  passing  from  tho  Transitional  style,  or 
rather  mixture  of  styles,  which  existed  in  this 
country  during  tho  Elizabethan  era,  wo  shall 
now  have  to  notice  that  which  is  called  the  Re- 
naissance,— a new  bu-th  of  light  and  freedom, 
according  to  some  ; a mischievous  re-awakcuing 
of  pestilent  heresy,  in  tho  eyes  of  others. 

During  this  lecture  and  the  next,  which  mark 
tho  conclusion  of  the  term  of  my  office  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture,  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power  to  do  more  than  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration some  of  the  various  principles  which 
determined  tlie  course  of  the  movement,  and 
it  must  bo  left  for  other  opportunities,  and, 
perhaps,  for  another  mind,  to  pursue  tho 
subject.  Having  pointed  out  to  you  the 
influence  of  various  ages  and  styles  ou  Do- 
mestic architecturc,  I wish,  however,  before  the 
close  of  my  addresses,  to  say  something  about 
the  remarkable  effect  of  the  new  taste,  which 
made  itself  felt  in  every  walk  of  life,  and 
changed  tho  whole  course  of  the  architecture  of 
the  time. 

We  have  remarked  that,  in  England,  tho  pro- 
cess of  change  was  slow  ; old  customs  were  nob 
easily  departed  from,  and  compromise  was  tried 
in  almost  Protean  variety,  before  the  old  archi- 
tecture of  the  Mediaoval  days  was  set  aside,  and 
the  “ Gothic  manner  ” proscribed  as  unworthy 
of  an  age  of  enlightenment. 

The  chief  impulse  had  come  from  Italy, 
that  beautiful  land  which  had  ever  been 
tho  chosen  abode  of  art,  even  when  most 
cruelly  tom  by  domestic  dissensions  aud  by  civil 
war.  There,  architects  had  long  been  engaged 
in  working  out  the  problems,  which  were  now 
bnt  slowly  emerging  into  prominence  amongst 
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.arselveg.  While  English  Gothic  architecture 
was  passing  through  the  Tudor  period,  the  great 
giants  of  the  Italian  Renatssanco  had  been 
guiding  what  was,  indeed,  an  artistic  revolu- 
tion. The  quasi-Gotbic  Duomo  in  Florence  had 
received  its  cupola  at  the  hands  of  Brunelleschi. 
Bramante,  San  Gallo,  and  Michelangelo  had 
been  in  conflict  at  Rome,  a conflict  ended  by  the 
triumph  of  the  great  Florentine;  while  Pal- 
ladio at  Vicenza,  and  Sansovino  in  Venice, 
had  developed  a manner  of  their  own,  from 
which  all  Gothic  feeling  was  excluded. 

The  artisticinfluenceof  Italy  was  felt  through- 
out Europe,  and  in  considering  its  effect  upon 
ourselves,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  notice,  before 
passing  onwards,  some  of  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  Renaissance  in  that  country,  and 
the  interesting  state  of  things  of  which  it  was 
the  result. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Classical 
revival  was  not  an  artistic  movement  only,  or 
even  chiefly ; it  affected  society  in  its  relation 
to  literature  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  art. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  term  must  be  understood  in  a wider  sense 
than  one  of  architecture. 

Hitherto  wo  have  been  dealing  with  gradual 
alterations,  not  so  much  of  style  as  of  detail; 
and  with  successive  eras  of  settled  rules,  de- 
veloped each  from  its  predecessors,  according  to 
well-understood  laws  and  precedents. 

Architecture  was  now  to  take  a new  depar- 
ture.  The  revival  of  Classical  literature  in  the 
fifteenth  century  marks  an  epoch  of  change ; 
a change  of  religious  and  artistic  thought;  a 
Renaissance,  or  new  birth  of  intellectual  free- 
dom ; a discovery  of  the  unknown  ti-casures  of 
an  ancient  civilisation.  Hailed  mth  enthusiasm 
in  the  laud  which  seemed  to  be  marked  out  as 
the  legitimate  successor  to  the  glories  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  new  faith  soon  spumed  its 
narrow  boundarie.s,  and  set  out  as  a peaceful 
revolution  to  conquer  the  world. 

The  Latin  nations  were  easily  subdued,  and 
in  France  and  Spain,  the  Renaissance  had  a 
speedy  victory.  In  England,  the  resistance  was 
more  stubborn,  and  the  result  less  certain. 
The  adoption  of  strange  forms  in  the 
architecture  of  this  country  were  partial  and 
hesitating;  and  it  was  not  until  the  troubled 
days  of  Charles  I.  that  the  full  force  of  the 
Classical  revival  in  Italy  was  felt  among  us. 

The  change  here  was  naturally  more  difficult 
to  effect  than  it  had  proved  to  be  in  Italy,  for 
our  architects  had  been  more  fully  imbued  with 
Gothic  principles  than  was  ever  the  case  with 
their  Italian  brethren.  It  was  not  possible  for 
the  Italian  architects  to  bo  ignorant  of  the 
achievements  of  Classical  antiquity.  The 
glories  of  ancient  Greece  might  indeed  be  un- 
known to  them,  save  by  some  vague  tradition, 
but  the  works  of  imperial  Romo  were  at  their 
doors.  Amphitheatres  and  baths  had  their  tale 
to  narrate  of  departed  grandeur.  The  Colosseum 
remained  in  its  silent  majesty,  and  all  around, 
and  under  their  feet,  were  relics  of  the  treasures 
of  ancient  art. 

The  architects  of  Medimval  Italy,  therefore, 
stood  in  a different  position  from  that  occupied 
by  the  English.  They  knew  that ; of  which  the 
latter  were  uninformed,  and  this  knowledge  had 
an  inflnence  upon  their  work,  in  the  direction  of 
eclecticism.  In  the  earliest  Christianbuildings, — 
the  basilicas, — traces  of  Classical  influence  are 
almost  invariably  found,  as  was,  indeed,  only 
natural,  for  the  Christians,  as  they  gained  in 
power,  were  able  to  wrest  the  pagan  basilica 
from  its  original  possessors,  and  convert  it  into  a 
church  for  their  own  use.  In  the  long  horizontal 
lines  of  the  basilica,  with  its  regular  arrange- 
ment of  columns  and  arches,  the  Italians  scarcely 
broke  vrith  Classical  precedents,  and  these  in- 
fluenced them,  more  or  less,  thronghont  their 
employment  of  Gothic  architecture. 

The  difference  between  English  and  Italian 
practice  is  seen,  not  only  in  general  composition, 
but  in  every  detail  of  the  work,  as  well  as 
in  the  ruling  principle,  which  underlies  the 
whole.  Take,  for  example,  almost  at  random, 
any  of  onr  great  cathedrals.  There  is  a mystery 
about  them ; the  whole  effect,  whether  of  plan 
or  elevation,  cannot  be  grasped  at  once ; there 
is  little  reliance  on  particular  features,  still  less 
on  special  ornamental  details.  We  are  conscions 
of  an  aspiring  grandeur,  seeming  to  direct  onr 
thoughts  to  heaven,  and  although  research  will 
discover  mnch  beauty  of  parts,  it  is  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole  which  first  affects  ns. 
We  may  trace  the  same  principle  tliroughout, 
whether  in  the  varied  treatment  of  the  eleva- 
tion, with  its  gradations  of  heights,  its  gables 


and  pinnacles,  its  turrets  or  its  spires,  or  in  the 
solemn  gloom  of  the  interior,  endless  apparently 
iu  its  vistas,  mysterious  in  its  arrangements  of 
recesses  and  chapels,  with  an  intricacy  of  piers 
ind  arches,  like  some  vast  grove  of  sacred  palm- 
trees. 

With  the  Italians,  it  was  altogether  different. 
.V  plainness  of  treatment  was  apparent.  Sim- 
plicity  of  plan  left  comparatively  little  to  the 
the  imagination  ; everything  was  clear  and  open 
to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  In  the  same  spirit, 
the  exterior  displayed  large  plain  spaces  of 
walls ; the  horizontal  linos  of  Classic  art  were 
but  half  abandoned,  and  the  high  roofs  of  the 
Northern  Gothic  found  no  place.  The  pointed 
arch,  moreover,  the  glory  of  Gothic  architecture 
with  ns,  in  the  use  of  which  our  artists  revelled, 
and  with  which  they  dared  so  much,  was  but 
timidly  adopted  by  the  Italians.  Often  nsed  in 
conjunction  with  the  round  form,  it  was  but  one 
feature  among  many,  and  not  the  ruling  idea  of 
construction. 

In  their  fondness  for  plain  surfaces,  and 
breadth  of  effect,  the  Italians  even  seem  to 
have  regarded  the  arch  as  an  enemy.  It 
needed  buttresses,  and  these  would  break  up 
the  surface,  and  thus  were  not  acceptable. 
Rather  than  resort  to  their  aid,  arches  were  tied 
by  iron  rods  at  the  springing,  an  expedient 
which  would  have  been  rejected  with  disdain 
by  the  more  scientific  builders  of  the  North. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  English  architects 
worked  on  different  principles  altogether  from 
the  Italian.  Tliey  knew  but  one  style,  and 
made  it  their  own  ; troubled  by  no  traditions, 
except  those  handed  down  from  fathers  to  sons, 
as  to  succeeding  craftsmen,  or  such  as  wore 
imposed  upon  them  by  ecclesiastical  precedent. 
Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  their 
construction  was  marked  by  Mystery  and  In- 
tricacy; while  the  Italian  displayed  Plainness 
and  Simplicity. 

The  latter  qualities,  however,  were  not  in- 
consistent  with  much  richness  of  accessory  orna- 
ment, and  a frequent  emjiloymcnt  of  the  sister 
arts.  The  northern  cathedral  was  complete, 
when  the  workmen  left  it.  In  the  South,  the 
artist  found  his  opportunity,  after  the  building 
was  finished.  The  simplicity  of  the  latter 
enabled  him  to  regard  it  as  a shrine,  or  frame, , 
for  the  painters’  and  the  sculptors’  art.  Colour 
and  sculpture  were  lavished  in  mosaics,  pic- 
tures, figures,  shrines,  metal  work,  and  gild- 
ing; and  thus  it  was  that,  while  the  great 
Gothic  churches  amongst  ourselves  seemed  like 
the  creation  of  one  thought, — the  realisation  of 
a single  dream  ; the  Italian  edifice  was  the 
result  of  a general  co-operation  of  associated  art, 
each  man  bringing  his  share  of  power,  his  artistic 
instinct,  his  skill  and  talent,  to  cast  as  an  offer- 
ing into  the  treasury  of  God. 

We  thus  find  that  in  Italy  there  was  a greater 
combination,  o/art,  than  with  ourselves.  The  whole 
effect  was  less  dominated  by  a single  idea,  or  set 
of  ideas.  There  was  consequently  less  unity  of 
purely  architectural  design ; bnt  a greater  amount 
of  general  artistic  wealth.  The  variety  of . 
outline,  and  pictnresqueness  of  stnicture,  of 
northern  work  was  absent,  and  the  lack  of 
interest  thus  caused  was  supplied  by  the  efforts 
of  artists,  working  with  much  independence,  each 
in  his  own  class  of  work,  whether  frescoes, 
statuary,  mosaics,  bronze,  or  such-like  acces- 
sories to  the  architecture. 

A similar  employment  of  the  resources  of  art, 
in  all  their  beauty,  would  have  been  impossible 
in  our  own  Medimval  buildings,  the  architects 
of  which  shunned  plain  wall  surfaces,  breaking 
them  np  in  every  way  by  shafts  and  arches, 
large  windows,  buttresses,  and  recesses ; and 
wo  all  know  how  incongruous  is  the  effect  even 
of  fine  modem  sculpture,  when  placed  in  a 
cathedral,  such  as  Westminster  Abbey. 

To  the  Italians  the  union  of  the  Fine  Arts 
was  merely  a continuation  of  tradition ; a 
development  rather  than  a change. 

They  had  never  consciously  abandoned  sneh 
views  of  design,  although  in  the  early  days 
of  Christianity,  they  had,  to  some  extent,  turned 
their  backs  on  art,  as  on  an  unclean  thing, 
needing  purification  from  heathen  stains,  before 
it  conld  be  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  Most 
High. 

The  first  Christians  found  sculpture  devoted  to 
the  sensual,  and  to  them,  revolting  representations 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  heathendom  ; per- 
sonalities, with  at  best  only  human  perfections; 
and  displaying  all  the  passions  and  weaknesses 
of  men  and  women.  This  was  not  the  art 
which  the  early  Christian  wished  to  perpetuate. 
He  had  not  broken  with  the  old  worship,  with  its 
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graceful  mythologies  of  Nymphs  and  Dryads,  to 
content  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  merely 
human  perfections. 

These  were  bnt  the  accidents  of  existence,  and 
the  deification  of  the  body  was  to  d isappear  in  the 
life  of  the  soul.  What  to  him  were  these  deities 
and  heroes,  their  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  all  bearing  the 
stain  of  a common  degradation  ? The  spirit  of 
Christianity  taught  him  to  look  not  to  the  pre- 
sent, but  to  the  future;  to  eschew  pleasure,  and 
even  to  welcome  pain,  in  a rapt  contemplation  of 
the  goodness  and  power  of  an  unseen  Presence  ; 
spiritual,  omnipotent,  and  indescribable. 

The  old  Greek  sculj)ture,  in  its  quiet  repose, 
its  well-satisfied  acceptance  of  earthly  things, 
seemed  out  of  place  to  Cliristian  men  and  women, 
who  with  the  siucerest  feelings  of  the  heart  dis- 
tnrbed,  were  crying  with  passionate  eagerness  for 
a new  heaven  and  a new  earth ; a dispensation  of 
Divine  love,  purity,  and  virtue. 

To  minds  like  these,  the  very  beauty  of  olden 
art  was  an  offence.  Their  worship  must  bo 
spii'itual,  aud  the  exquisite  forms  in  marble 
around  them  were  detested  as  incentives  to 
idolatry.  If  art  were  to  be  admitted  within 
the  Cliristian  sanctuary,  it  must  at  least  be 
purged  of  all  debasing  associations.  Christian 
disciples  had  not  broken  with  tlie  old  Faith,  to 
allow  the  new  one  to  follow  in  its  wake  ; the 
object  of  their  veneration  was  no  longer  an 
image  fallen  down  from  Jupiter,  bnt  a mighty  in- 
visible Power,  a deity  not  made  by  hands.  From 
this  time,  therefore,  all  must  be  changed  in  art, 
as  in  religion.  Henceforth,  the  saints  would  be 
portrayed  as  relying,  nut  on  earthly  perfections, 
bnt  on  spiritual  virtues. 

Thus  came  about  a complete  revolution  in  art, 
and  its  effects  were  but  slowly  realised,  by  suc- 
cessive steps,  uutil  reaction  set  in,  at  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance.  Sculpture,  hitherto,  as  being^ 
less  flexible  and  adapted  for  the  change,  from 
Pagan  to  Christian  ideas,  had  fallen,  more  or 
less,  into  disuse,  while  painting  had  more  readily 
adapted  herself  to  the  new  theology,  and  had 
even  seemed  to  be  invigorated. 

The  former  was  in  a great  measure  limited  to 
the  work  of  decoration,  and  the  sculptured 
effigies  of  tombs.  Feelings  of  reverence,  re- 
served the  highest  subject  of  all  from  the 
natural  treatment  belonging  to  Greek  art ; and 
a similar  feeling  of  reticence  enforced  an  altera- 
tion of  treatment  upon  all  plastic  art,  when 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  sanctuary. 

Painting  was  less  trammelled.  It  had  before 
it  a larger  field  of  selection  lof  subjects,  and  a 
more  elastic  medium  of  expression.  It  is  not 
a necessity  of  painting,  to  such  an  extent  as  it 
i.s  of  sculpture,  that  it  should  devote  itself  to 
pleasing  representations  of  repose  and  physical 
perfection. 

The  whole  tangled  web  of  human  affections, 
passions,  and  sentiment  lies  before  the  painter 
of  genius.  Ho  is,  therefore,  at  once  more 
powerful  and  more  versatile  than  the  sculptor 
can  ever  be.  He  rose  to  the  occasion.  What 
the  sculptor  had  been  to  the  pagan  temples, 
that  would  the  painter  now  be  to  the  Christian 
church.  Starting  from  mythology  aud  legendary 
art,  he  would  delineate  ihe  loveliuess  of  virtue, 
the  liideousness  of  vice.  At  one  time,  his  canvas 
might  display  the  saint  - like  endurance  of 
martyrs,  and  the  anticipations  of  celestial  joy; 
at  another,  the  unutterable  woes  of  the  con- 
demned. 

If  there  were  any  wish  to  reenr  to  the 
exhibition  of  human  perfections,  it  could  be 
gratilied  by  the  idealisations  of  purity  and 
■ maternal  love,  in  pictures  of  the  Madonna  j 
or  manliness  and  constancy  in  those  of  St. 
Sebastian,  St.  Stephen,  or  other  recognised 
saints.  Painting,  therefore,  soon  found  for  itself 
a home,  iu  the  altered  state  of  society,  brought 
about  by  the  transition  from  the  heathen 
mythology  to  the  hagiology  of  the  Christian 
chnrch. 

In  the  earlier  times  of  the  new  faith  we  find 
art  brought  to  bear  on  subjects,  rather  than  on 
individuals  ; on  the  great  mysteries  of  religion, 
rather  than  on  detailed  episodes.  As  we 
approach  the  Renaissance  greater  freedom  is 
observable.  The  human  form  is  again  brought 
into  prominence,  and  with  something  of  aretum 
to  Greek  traditions. 

The  change  was  a sign,  amongst  many  others, 
of  impatience  of  ecclesiastical  control.  Art 
would  no  longer  submit  to  monastic  leading- 
strings.  It  would  insist  on  liberty,  with  all  its 
far-reaching  consequences.  The  Chnrch  had  long 
claimed  it  as  her  own,  only  at  last  to  find  her- 
self powerless  to  resist  a movement,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  restore  that  worship  of  beauty, 
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which  she  had  ever  regarded  as  an  unholy 
bequest  of  Pagan  irreligion. 

Everything  was  therefore  becoming  unsettled, 
and  ripe  fur  cliange,  when  the  Renaissance 
as.sertcd  itself  in  Italy.  The  Fine  Arts,  in  all 
their  branches,  were  so  welded  together, 
that  all  were  in  equal  exjiectancy.  Ai'chitec- 
turo,  liad  jiever  thoroughly  separated  her- 
self from  the  old  order  of  things.  Sculpture 
had  but  unwillingly  consented  to  a recognition 
below  its  claini.s,  while  Painting  was  displaying 
a freedom,  in  itself  a herald  of  coming  change. 

The  necessary  impetus  wa.s  found  in  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  the  teaching  of  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio.  The  eyes  of  men  were  again 
turned  to  the  records  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Classical  traditions  wei’e  revived,  and  a new 
energy  wa.s  everywhere  apparent.  Gothic  archi- 
tecturo  in  Italy  was  declared  an  intruder,  and 
•a  recurrence  to  the  forms  of  ancient  times,  was 
demanded. 

The  revival  was  almost  necessarily  founded 
ou  llomau  rather  than  Greek  art.  The  Renais- 
sance architects  of  Italy  soon  found  out  (as  we 
have  done  much  more  recently),  that  Greek  ^ 

temples  cannot  be  adapted  to  modem  uses,  with.  I pro-Renaissance  age  in  Italy.  Both  sculpture 
out  losing  all  that  makes  them  exquisite  iu  art.  | and  architecture  were  reduced  to  subordination 
The  pure  and  refined  simplicity  which  forms  ■ at  tlie  outset  of  the  new  movement,  which  cul- 
their  charm  is  lost  iu  the  endeavour  to  add  a , minated  perhaps  in  the  design  of  the  Sistine 
dexibility,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  their  con- 1 Chapel,  iu  wliich  the  painter  is  supreme,  and 

I the  sister  arts  have  scarcely  a footing. 

Tho  Romans^  liad  acted,  from  the  first,  j We  shall  find,  further,  that  in  the  early  school 
on  this  conviction.  Admiring  the  beauty  of  j of  Renaissance,  the  architecture  was  peculiarly 
Greek  art,  they  imitated  it,  indeed,  as  in ; of  the  type  that  lias  been  termed  Painter’s 
their  temples  ; but  they  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  j Architecture.  This  title  implies  no  disrespect 
limitation  of  power,  which  exact  imitation  of  to  our  painter  brethren,  but  implies  a tendency 
th^o  models  would  liavo  imposed  upon  them,  j to  roly  ou  principles  of  design,  which  apply  to 

Greek  architecture  dealt  with  large  stones,  ; painting,  rather  than  to  our  less  tractable  art. 
arranged  in  tho  simplest  manner.  A single  j Thu.s,  a painter  has  a flat  surface  before  him.  It 
lintel  readied  from  column  to  column.  If  we  , is  for  him  to  cover  it  with  his  subject.  Ho  has 
consider  tho  construction  a development  of  , full  mastery  over  Ids  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
wooden  precedents,  we  may  say  it  was  a system  and  i.s  under  no  trammels  as  to  materials.  The 
of  beams  of  stone,  instead  of  timber.  j architect,  on  the  other  baud,  must  design  his 

The  Romans,  like  tho  Goths,  delighted  in  the  effects,  not  as  they  appear  ou  canvas  or  paper, 
arch,  and  when  tho  latter  feature  was  accepted,  | but  as  they  will  bo  built  up  for  liim  by  the  hands 


to  it  belong  some  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the 
revival,  such  a.s,  in  the  case  of  secular  edifices, 
the  town-hall  at  Vicenza,  and  among  churches 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  At  this  time  tho  old 
Gothic  traditions  liad  faded  away,  the  pointed 
arch  no  longer  lingered,  and  the  architects 
looked  for  inspiration  to  the  works  of  the 
Romans,  so  that  tho  phase  of  the  style,  used  by 
them  may  fairly  be  called  Roman  Renaissance. 

This  was  soon  followed  by  the  third  method, 
which  marked  at  once  a more  perfect  study  of 
ancient  monuments,  aud  a decay  of  originality  ; 
tho  one  leading  to  a scholastic  system  of  rules, 
tho  latter  to  poverty  of  detail  and  decay  of  the 
inventive  faculty.  We  may  call  this  the 
Pedantic  school,  aud  with  it  the  history  of  the 
Renaissance,  as  an  active  aud  progressiv’e  move- 
ment, comes  to  an  end. 

Having  thus  classified  the  throe  periods,  let 
us  retrace  our  steps,  and  examine  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  each  phase  of  the  revival  move- 
ment, although  wo  can  only  do  so  briefly,  on  the 
present  occasion. 

You  will  remember  my  pointing  out  that 
painting  was,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  art  of  the 


tho  peculiar  rest  aud  roposo  of  Greek  architec- 
ture was  gone  for  ever.  In  its  place  wo  have 
magnificence,  daring,  and  power  ; an  energy 
of  construction,  disdaining  obstacles,  and  press- 
ing science  into  its  service.  This  may  bo  seen 
in  most  of  the  great  works  of  the  Romans, 
which  exerted  a powei-ful  influence  on  tho  style 
of  tho  Renaissance  architects. 

The  latter  were  unwilling,  or  perhaps  unable, 
to  break  all  at  once  with  the  past.  Like  the  tran- 
sitional builders,  iu  our  own  country,  they  at 
first  sought  a compromise,  and  as  a result,  we 
have  buildings  like  the  Certosa  at  Pavia,  a mix- 
ture of  discordant  details,  combined  with  much 


of  other.s.  Ho  must  ahvay.s  be  thiukiui^. 
speak,  iu  “ tho  round,”  and  he  knows  that  mere 
surface  decoration,  ofteu  charming  iu  painting, 
will  never  make  a fine  building. 

Raffaelle’s  beautiful  arabesques  enchant  ns 
in  their  proper  place,  painted  in  panels  of  the 
loggie  at  tho  Vatican;  while  similar  designs, 
executed  iu  stone,  not  only  fail  to  satisfy,  but 
even  vex  us  by  their  obvious  unsuitability  to 
the  material  employed.  At  the  Certosa, 
before  referred  to,  tho  surfaces  are  covered 
with  sculptures,  which  are  merely  copie.s  of 
pictures  of  arabesques,  executed  in  low  relief. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  iu  them  much 


fancy.  Here  is  found  imitation  of  Classical  beauty  of  detail,  but  we  feel  that  they 
forms,  witli  an  exuberance  of  ornamental  detail, , added  to  the  architecture,  and  are  not  of  it, 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  refinements  of  and  that  they  ofteu  even  interfere  with  more 

true  Classic  taste.  It  was,  however,  a sign  of  legitimate  effect.  They  are  characteristic 

the  times,  -an  attempted  blending  of  the  Past ' of  the  love  of  detail  to  which  J have  before 
aud  Present, — a breaking  of  the  ties  which  con-  alluded,  iu  referring  to  the  difference  between 
nected  the  architecture  of  the  day,  with  Gothic  ' Northern  aud  Southeru  Gotliic  art. 

...  I early  Renaissance  architects  followed  out 

^ I he  same  spirit  of  fusion  may  bo  noticed  these  principles,  and  decorated  their  buildings 
in  the  Florentine  palaces,  the  windows  of , with  everything  which  tho  taste  of  the  period 
which  are  divided  by  shafted  mullions,  as  of  old,  could  supply,  until  the  building  itself  might 

wliilo  tho  arches  above  are  treated  in  a manner  i almost  be  regarded  as  a case  to  contain  art, 

which  recalls  the  days  of  tracery.  Afterwards,  rather  than  a woi'k  of  art  itself.  Purity  of 
camo  the  more  complete  rupture  with  Gothic  j architectural  outline  and  detail  thus  suffered, 
ideas, ^in  the  llenaissance  palaces  of  Venice,  the  and  architecture  was  stifled  by  the  well-meant 

caresses  of  her  sisters. 


town-hall  of  Vicenza,  and  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 

It  has  been  customary  to  divide  tho  Re- 
naissance into  three  periods  illustrated  by  the 
two  typos  I have  mentioned,  and  by  a third, 
which  marks  its  decadence.  Starting  from 
almost  the  commencement  of  tho  fifteenth,  aud 
lasting  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Renaissance  movement  occupied  nearly  200 
years  iu  its  passage  from  birth  to  decay. 

Tho  periods  of  development  have  been 
variously  styled.  The  first,  which  began  early 
iu  tho  fifteenth  century,  and  ended  with  it, 
was  a time  of  experiment;  old  habits  were 
modified,  but  not  abandoned,  aud  Classical  ideas 
were  clothed  in  Gothic  dress.  Tlie  severity  of 
the  latter  stylo  was  passing  away  ; there  was  a 
fusion  of  principles,  an  attempted  reconciliation 
of  Christian  and  Pagan  ideas.  The  early 
Renaiasauce  may  thei-efore  well  be  called  the 
Transitional  style  of  Italy,  aud  it  exhibits  much 
of  the  same  process  which  wo  have  traced  in 
the  Transitional  architecture  of  our  own  country, 
of  which  I spoke  iu  my  last  lecture. 

The  second  variety  of  Renaissance  had  not 
a long  existence.  It  coincides  Avith  tho  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century ; but  although  short  in 
duration,  it  was  a period  of  great  activity,  and 


How  far  this  process  had  gone,  and  how  much 
mischief  it  had  worked  to  tlie  architect,  may 
be  seen  by  a comparison  of  Giotto’s  campanile 
at  Florence,  with  the  front  of  tho  Certosa  : 
the  one  executed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  tho  fourteenth  century,  the  other  a 
specimen  of  the  Early  Renaissance.  Both  are 
decorated  as  highly  as  seems  to  be  possible, 
aud  altliough  there  are  essential  differences  be- 
tween thorn,  no  one  can  fail  to  detect  evidences 
of  a certain  agreement  iu  the  principle  which 
has  governed  their  decoration.  If  tho  one  may 
be  called  Gothic,  with  a dash  of  Renaissance, 
the  other  is  no  less  obviously  a firsiou  uf  Renais- 
sance forms,  with  a romiiiiscence  of  Gothic 
traditions. 

Both  examples  illustrate  the  method  of 
design  called  Painter’s  Architecture,  for  both 
rely  on  surface  effects ; rather  than  ou  con- 
structive forms,  for  architectural  effect.  In 
the  Campanile,  we  find  u superficial  decoration 
of  incrusted  marbles ; at  the  Certosa  the  orna- 
ment is  also  applied,  iuthe  form  of  jiauels,  bassi- 
relievi,  and  an  elaboration  of  detail,  which,  in 
its  minute  character,  does  not  combine  with  the 
architectui'al  lines.  Again,  we  notice  in  both 


buildings  the  prevalence  of  horizontal  form,'-, 
aud  this,  indeed,  is  even  the  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  earlier  example. 

Giotto’s  tower  displays,  in  a typical  manner, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Italian  Gothic  school. 
There  is  nothing  iu  it  of  tho  vigour  of  the  North  ; 
much  of  Southern  softness,  and  voluptuous  refine- 
ment. Bold  projections,  with  strung  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade,  are  shunned,  aud  oven  the  shadows 
of  the  angle  turrets,  which  serve  as  buttresses, 
are  toned  down  by  canting  their  sides.  In  its 
straightness  fx’om  bottom  to  top,  tho  structure 
gives  an  idea  of  instability.  It  seems  as  if  it 
had  suddenly  grown  out  of  the  ground,  rather 
than  that  it  had  been  placed  deliberately  upon  it. 

Tlie  vertical  effect  thus  produced,  aud  which, 
at  first  sight,  might  appear  to  bo  truly  Gothic, 
is  man'ed  by  tho  prevalence  of  horizontal  lines, 
which  are,  indeed,  so  marked,  that  the  composi- 
tion  is  divided  into  distinct  stories,  while  at  tho 
top  every  vertical  line  is  merged  iu  a strongly- 
marked  projecting  cornice. 

The  beauty  of  tho  building  is  mainly  depen- 
dent upon; — first,  the  proportion  of  tho  mass  ; — 
secondly,  the  graduations  of  tho  openings,  aud 
proportions  of  voids  aud  solids ; — aud  thirdly, 
the  refinement  of  finish  which  pervades  tho  whole. 
These  are  the  points  in  which  a painter  architect 
of  genius,  such  as  Giotto,  might  be  expected  to 
excel,  and  they  are  hero  controlled  by  a purer 
and  more  severe  taste,  than  the  Renaissance 
artists  of  the  Certosa  possessed. 

In  tho  latter  building,  there  is  little  beauty 
of  form,  and  none  of  general  proportion.  The 
openings  appear  as  if  they  had  been  pierced  at 
random,  having  no  relation  to  each  other,  iu 
size,  shape,  or  gradation.  Tho  harmony  of  lines 
observable  in  Giotto's  Campanile  is  absent,  and 
we  have  in  the  same  front,  arches  and  pedi- 
ments; straight  lines  and  curves;  wide  and 
narrow  openings;  large  columns  and  small; 
arcades  with  mullioned  windows,  of  all  sizes 
and  jiroportion.?.  To  harmony  has  succeeded 
discord, — to  order,  confusion. 

The  one  work  is  a work  of  architecture,  deco- 
rated in  subordination  to  form  and  intention  ; 
while  the  other  is  architectoro  in  name  only ; 
but,  in  reality,  a peg  ou  which  to  hang  exces- 
sive and  inappropriate  decoration.  It  illustrates 
the  dangers  which  beset  tho  architects  of  tho 
Renaissance,  iu  their  attempts  at  fusion.  It  was 
obviously  impossible  to  carry  them  much  further 
in  that  direction,  and  this  was  soon  evident  to 
artists  of  cultivated  taste.  They  consctjuently 
soon  began  to  seek  for  more  purity  and  rofiuo- 
meut  of  style,  more  appropriateness  of  decora- 
tion, and  more  constructive  skill.  The  result 
was  seen  in  the  works  of  the  second  or  Roman 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  rendex'od  for  ever 
illustrious  by  the  names  of  Bramanto,  ilichel- 
angelo,  Raffaclle,  Sansovino,  aud  Palladio. 

Of  the  groat  nchiovements  of  the  throe  first- 
named  artists  at  St.  Peter’s  aud  elsewhere,  space 
would  fail  me  to  treat  now;  but  it  may  help  us 
to  understand  the  spirit  which  was  directing  the 
Renaissance  movement,  if  we  turn  oui'  attention 
briefly  to  specimens  of  tlio  works  of  the  two 
latter  architects  at  Vicenza  and  Venice. 

At  Vicenza,  Palladio  carried  all  before  him, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  give  his  name  to  tho 
later  development  of  his  favourite  style.  Ho 
lived  to  illustrate  in  his  own  works,  tho  change 
of  manners  which  was  passing  over  tho  art,  for 
between  his  latest  achievements,  aud  the  great 
work  of  his  early  career,  the  Town-hall  at 
Vicenza,  thei*e  is  a marked  difference.  This 
particular  design  of  Palladio's  is  a fair  specimen 
of  the  architecture  which  succeeded  the  more 
florid  structures  of  tho  previous  period. 

It  is  also  iutcresting  as  proving  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  change  which  had  passed 
over  public  taste.  The  central  building,  which 
is  tho  town-hall  itself,  was  and  is  iledimval 
iu  its  architecture  ; for  Palladio  did  not  build  it, 
but  only  clothed  it,  so  to  speak,  with  arcades  ; 
and  these  ho  designed,  in  the  then  established 
Classic  manner,  without  the  least  regard  to  tho 
Gothic  associations  of  the  original  structure. 
The  success  of  his  work  serves  to  illustrate 
again  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  half-hearted 
manner  in  which  Gothic  architectnre  was 
received  south  of  the  Alps ; for  without  assert- 
ing  that  there  is  real  harmony  between  the  old 
basilica  and  Palladio’s  arcades,  the  combination 
has,  nevertheless,  been  admired  by  common 
consent,  and  certainly  need  not  offend  the  most 
fastidious,  by  incongruity. 

We  may  realise  the  difference  between  the 
hearty  employment  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
England  aud  Franco,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
was  treaty  in  Italy,  if  we  picture  to  ourselves 
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the  reeuU  that  would  be  obtained,  if  some 
modern  Palladio  were  to  eurround  Westminster 
Hall  with  Italian  colonnades,  two  stories  in 
height. 

The  work  of  Palladio,  in  this  example,  is  so 
simple,  that  we  are  almost  at  a los.s,  at  first,  to 
decide  in  what  its  merit  consists.  Iti  the  first 
place,  as  it  seems  to  me,  its  very  simplicity  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  noticed  with  approval.  The 
composition  is  clear  and  intelligible,  the  corridors 
are  obviously  convenient,  and  an  approjiriate 
adjunct  to  a public  hall  used  by  crowded 
assemblies.  This  instinctive  recognition  of 
appropriateness  is  at  the  very  root  of  true 
principles  of  architecture,  and  applies  to  every 
real  style. 

Again,  Palladio’s  arches  are  wide  and  spacious, 
and  thus  lightness  of  effect  is  produced.  The  pro- 
portion of  width  to  height  in  these  arches  has 
been  criticised  as  excessive  ; but  in  this  opinion 
I am  unable  to  agree.  The  cliavm  of  the  arcades 
would  indeed  soon  be  lost,  if  a greater  heaviness 
and  solidity  were  imparted  to  them,  by  diminish- 
ing their  span.  Here,  again,  comes  in  the 
question  of  propriety,  for  as  the  arcades  arc, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  covered  balconies, 
and  have  not  to  support  any  superincumbent 
weight,  they  require  no  more  strength  than  is 
necessary  to  sustain  themselves  ; and  this,  it  is 
evident,  they  possess  in  abundance. 

To  those  w’ho  object  to  the  application  of 
columns  to  Eenaissance  elevations,  the  use  of 
the  orders  by  Palladio  will  he  an  offence,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  suggest  how  their  place  could  be 
satisfactorily  supplied,  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
wish  them  away.  They  are  applied,  rather  as 
a decorative  detail  than  as  a part  of  necessary 
structure,  and,  after  all,  they  do  but  follow  iu  ■ 
the  wake  of  the  panelled  arcades  and  applied ' 
shafts  of  Medimval  art.  Taken  altogether,  this 
work  of  Palladio  may  bo  termed  one  of  the  most 
successful  achievements  of  the  Italian  archi- 
tectural Renaissance. 

From  Vicenza  it  is  easy  to  pass  to  Venice,  and 
here  the  hotter  style  of  the  period  had  also  been 
making  its  way.  The  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  the  great  Italian  towns  had  led  to  palace 
building,  and  Venice  was  a city  of  palaces. 
Perhaps  the  example  which  is  be.st  known  to  us, 
as  illustrating  the  period,  is  Sansovimj’s  great 
work,  the  Library  of  St.  Mark.  Facing,  as  it 
does,  the  Doge’s  Palace,  it  marks,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  contra-t  between  the  Gothic  and 
the  Renaissanoe  architecture  of  Italy.  Both 
buildings  are  thoronghly  Italian,  and  at  the  time 
of  their  erection  ooukl  not  have  been  built  any- 
where  else. 

The  groat  palace  of  the  Venetian  Republic  has 
been  surrounded  by  such  romantic  associations 
that  it  has  asserted  an  influence  over  the  imagina- 
tion, which  is  scarcely  sustained  by  a calm 
examination  of  its  artistic  merits.  The  stirring 
memories  of  Venice  people  its  arcades  with 
shadows,  recalling  the  glories  of  the  past,  and 
perhaps  kindling  in  Englishmen  an  especial 
interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the  “ Empress  of 
the  Adriatic,”  the  mistress  of  the  sea. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  abstract  our  minds  from 
everything  but  actually  existing  architectural 
beauty,  the  Doge's  Palace  will,  I think,  fail  to 
satisfy.  At  Vicenza  wo  have  noticed  the  weak- 
ness  of  Palladio’s  arcades,  aud  justified  them  by 
the  fact,  that  they  have  nothing  but  themselves 
to  sustain.  Here  wo  have  arcades,  also  weak, 
but  above  them  is  a mass  of  enormous,  and  as 
it  appears,  unnecessary  weight.  If  the  upper 
story  had  been  kept  back,  as  it  is  at  Vicenza, 
and  the  arcades  had  thus  become  covered  bal- 
conies, as  they  are  there,  the  effect  would  doubt- 
less have  been  more  pleasing  ; hut  the  front,  in 
its  present  state,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
attempt  at  a great  work,  rather  than  a perfect 
result,  successfully  achieved. 

I do  not  speak  now  of  the  charms  of  detail, 
which  the  building  displays,  and  which,  in 
itself,  is  enough  to  make  it  always  famous  ; for 
such  beauty  is  not  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  grave  defects  of  unpleasing  proportions  and 
suggested  instability.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  bald  and  box-like  upper  part 
of  the  palace  can  have  been  designed  by  the 
same  mind  which  worked  out  the  often  exquisite 
details  of  the  lower  stories. 

No  one  would,  at  least  willingly,  destroy  his 
own  work,  and  no  skilful  architect  would  place 
all  his  weight  at  the  top  of  a building,  and  all 
lightness  below.  The  design  hears,  I think,  on 
the  face  of  it,  evidence  of  having  been  altered  in 
its  execution,  and  of  being  the  work  of  different 
architects.  Regarding  the  lower  arcades  sepa- 
rately, as  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  examples 


of  Italian  Gothic  ai*t,  we  discover  in  them  the 
same  taste  for  regular  and  horizonial  treatment 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  in  this  respect  they 
contrast  in  detail  rather  than  in  principle,  with 
Sansovino’s  colonnades. 

In  the  latter  design  we  recognise  to  a great 
extent  the  same  principles  which  gnided  Palladio 
in  his  arcades  at  Vicenza ; wo  have  the  same 
superimposed  orders,  with  arcades  on  each 
story.  The  latter  are,  however,  compressed 
laterally  so  as  to  give  a greater  solidity  of  effect, 
suitable  to  a structure  which  is  an  actual  build- 
ing, and  not  an  ornamental  appendage  only,  like 
the  open  balconies  of  the  Town  Hall. 

We  may  notice  that,  in  his  upper  story, 
Sansovino  availed  bimseif  of  a favourite  expe- 
dient of  Palladio,  by  introducing  a second  and 
smaller  order,  subordinate  to  the  principal  order 
of  cacb  story.  By  so  doing,  he  not  only  obtained 
vnrietv,  but  also  an  effect  of  size  5 he,  in  fact, 
gave  scale  to  the  whole  composition,  which  was 
all  the  more  necessary  from  the  position  of  the 
building,  placed  as  it  was  immediately  oppo- 
site to  the  great  mass  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  aud 
exposed  to  he  dwarfed  by  it. 

The  chief  difference  between  Palladio’s  work 
and  the  library  at  Venice  is  to  he  found  in  the 
npper  comice  and  entablature  of  the  latter;  and 
although  this  feature  is  perhaps  somewhab  dis- 
proportionate, it  serves  to  mark  with  dignity  the 
completion  of  the  building,  and  is  highly  deco- 
rated with  sculpture.  Sansovino’s  library  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of 
its  time’,  and  displays  an  application  of  Classical 
detail  to  modo-n  usage,  which  has  influenced 
powerfully  the  architecture  of  our  own  days, 

I have  not  loft  myself  much  space  in  which 
to  allude  to  the  third  period  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance, which  does  not,  however,  call  for  length- 
ened description.  I have  termed  it  Pedantic, 
because  it  was  a time  of  words  and  rules,  rather 
than  of  living  facts.  Tho  aim  of  its  architec- 
tare  was  to  be  correct,  rather  than  interesting; 
to  repeat  exactly  ancient  details  and  contours, 
rather  than  to  catch  that  spirit  of  art,  which 
vivifies  all  it  touches. 

llichelangelo,  during  his  long  career,  wit- 
nessed the  c-liango  wliicli  was  approaching.  His 
sympathies,  however,  were  elsewhere  ; for  his 
fervid  nature  could  ill  brook  precision  of  rules. 
Moreover,  his  admiration  of  Bramanto  is  well 
known,  and  Bramanto  occupies  the  foremost 
rank  among  the  best  Renaissance  architects  of 
tho  Roman  period.  Michelangelo,  when  called 
to  St.  Peter’s,  condemned  any  interference  with 
Bramante’s  designs,  and  declared  that  it  was 
"impossible  to  deny  that  Bramanto  was  as  great 
in  architoctnro  as  any  man  has  been,  since  the 
days  of  tho  ancients.” 

Bramante’s  mantle,  however,  had  now  fallen 
into  inferior  hands,  and  architecture  was  losing 
its  character  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Tho  later 
achievements  of  Palladio  did  not  realise  the 
expectations  excited  by  his  earlier  work  at  the 
Town  Hall  of  Vicenza. 

Tho  strength  of  tho  movement  seemed  to  he 
exhausted,  and  both  in  litoraturo  and  art  lassi- 
tude was  creeping  onwards  in  the  minds  of  men. 
Scholarship  had  lost  its  zest  and  art  its  inven- 
tion.  Both  were  dull  and  lethargic,  and  corruption 
ruled  over  society,  while,  in  public  affairs,  the 
gathering  cloud  of  the  Northern  Reformation 
threatened  the  framework  of  the  body  politic. 

In  the  later  works  of  Renaissance  architecture, 
the  degenerate  spirit  of  the  times  was  visible. 
The  researches  of  Vitruvius,  and  his  precise 
directions  of  forms  and  proportions,  were 
eagerly  studied  by  Palladio,  and  the  architects 
who  formed  his  school;  and  thus  an  artistic  re- 
naissance which  began  in  florid  exuberance, 
ended  in  the  cold  formalities  of  an  insipid 
pedantiy. 

The  changes  iu  architecture  bad  corresponded 
with  those  of  literature  aud  the  sister  arts,  with 
which,  indeed,  it  must  ever  he  connected.  Archi- 
tecture cannot,  in  truth,  retain  a place  among 
the  fine  arts  without  such  association.  "Without 
the  traditions  which  cling  so  lovingly  around 
each  old  monument  of  the  past,  without  sculpture, 
and  tho  assistance  of  the  art  of  painting,  archi- 
tecture must  soon  become  a matter  of  science 
alone,  a question  of  putting  bricks  or  stones 
iogetlier,  so  that  they  may  not  fall. 

In  literature,  and  in  art,  the  revivalists  sought 
at  first  to  copy  principles  correctly,  aud  when  a 
certain  measure  of  success  had  brought  satiety, 
the  copying  of  principles  became  a blind  imita- 
tion of  forms,  and  all  richness  of  style  and 
development  of  invention  was  lost.  The  once 
prized  Latin  literature  ceased  to  please,  and  tho 
pedantry  of  architecture  was  succeeded  by  the 


rococo  extravagances  of  the  past  Palladian 
school. 

Nevertheless,  the  Renaissance  style  of  archi- 
tecture cannot  justly  be  said  to  have  failed.  It 
impressed  its  influence  on  the  whole  of  Europe  ; 
it  found  a home  in  every  civilised , state ; and 
we  shall  notice,  in  the  next  lecture,  its  operation 
in  England. 

"Wo  have  of  late  years 'witnessed  a recurrence 
to  Modiffival  forms,  with  what  permanent  re- 
sults, it  is  perhaps  too  soon  as  yet  to  decide. 
Englishmen,  however,  will  not  readily  proscribe 
a style  which  has  given  us  the  architecture  of 
St.  Paul’s  and  Whitehall,  of  Somerset  House, 
and  the  majority  of  our  clubs,  hanks,  and  great 
commercial  bnilclings. 

Like  all  schools  of  art,  the  Renaissance  had 
its  extravagances,  and  by  dwelling  on  these 
alone,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ensure  its  condemna- 
tion. But  there  must  bo  something  worthy  of 
consideration,  in  a method  of  building,  which 
has  withstood  all  assaults,  and  still  holds^  its 
footincr,  in  spite  of  the  passionate  denunciations 
of  sectional  criticism. 

Instead  of  resorting  to  tho  easy  course  of 
undiscriminating  censure,  it  may  be  worth  while 
for  architects  to  consider,  whether  the  artistic 
successes  of  our  various  revivals  have  been 
such  as  to  justify  ns  in  shutting  our  eyes  to  a 
style  which  may  yet  be  capable  of  great 
achievements ; which  craves  aud  welcomes  the 
assistance  of  the  highest  sculpture, _ and  the 
most  dignified  painting  ; and  which  in  modern 
times  has  been  deliberately  adopted  by  almost 
all  civilised  countries,  for  their  most  important 
works  of  architecture. 


ART-COPTRIGHT. 

The  subject  of  copyright  in  works  of  art, 
often  aud  so  far  unsatisfactorily  discussed,  is 
likely  to  come  a good  deal  into  notice  during  tho 
present  year,  when  tho  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  subject  of  copyright  shall 
bo  published.  Most  of  our  readers  arc  aware, 
probably,  that  such  a commission  has  been  for 
some  time  sitting,  though  it  has  not  been  clearly 
understood  whether  its  investigations  were  con- 
fined to  the  more  popular  and  bettor  understood 
subject  of  literary  copyright,  or  embraced  that 
of  other  productions  of  the  intellect.  Wo  be- 
lieve, however,  that  we  arc  correct  in  saying 
that  the  object  of  the  Royal  Commission  has 
been  the  preparation  of  a basis  for  consolidating 
legally  tho  whole  subject  of  copyright,  or  the 
right  of  tho  authors  and  inventors  of  works  in 
art  or  literature  to  reap  the  profit  of  the  labour 
of  their  brain,  and  to  pi’otect  themselves  against 
dishonest  reproduction  or  imitation. 

In  regard  to  literature,  tho  justice  and  neces- 
sity of  an  efficient  protection  has  been  long  and 
generally  recognised,  in  theory  at  all  events. 
In  regard  to  works  of  art,  there  is  a much  less 
general  consensus  of  opinion,  except  among 
artists  themselves ; and  we  have  heard  able 
and  clear-headed  practical  men,  who  were  not 
specially  acquainted  with  artistic  subjects,  ex- 
press tho  greatest  surprise  that  painters  or 
sculptors  slioulil  demand  copyright  at  all,  and 
profess  an  inability  to  understand  the  footing 
upon  which  such  copyright  should  bo  asked  for. 

Perhaps  a few  -words  on  the  subject  may 
therefore  bo  useful  at  present,  the  rather  as  wo 
shall  have  to  show  that  one  art, — that  of  archi- 
tecture,— with  which  we  are  the  most  closely 
concerned,  has  been  almost  entirely  passed  over 
and  neglected  up  to  the  present  time  ; aud  it  is 
at  least  worth  while  to  consider  whether  this 
undefended  position  of  architectural  design  is 
or  is  not  a necessary  or  a desirable  consequence 
of  tho  special  conditions  of  the  art,  which  no 
doubt  stands  on  different  ground,  in  some 
respects,  from  such  arts  as  sculpture  and 
painting. 

That  solid  claims  on  the  part  of  artists,  for 
protection  from  piracy,  have  been  recognised  as 
reasonable  in  law  and  equity,  is  proved  by  tho 
number  of  existing  Acts  relating  to  artistic  pro- 
perty. It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers  if  we  give  a brief  summary  of  the  Acts 
which  have  been  passed  in  order  to  protect  the 
producers  of  these  works;  a summary  which 
will  also  give  an  idea  of  the  confused  and  in- 
volved  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  art  copy- 
right. The  first  Act  of  the  kind  was  prepared  (in 
1734)  at  the  instance  of  one  of  our  greatest 

painters,  Hogarth.not,  however,  in  reference  tohis 
paintings,  but  to  his  engravings,  which  had  been 
largely  pirated  and  imitated ; and  it  is  worth 
notice  that  the  engravers  have  taken  the  chie 
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jiart  in  the  moTOment  in  favour  of  legal  protec- 
tion, far  more  so  in  general  than  the  painters, 
who  ai’o  usually  less  of  bnsiness  men,  and  averse 
to  legal  proceedings  j and  though  (as  wo  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe),  they  havo  been  at 
many  times  monstroasly  robbed  and  ill  treated, 
they  havo  contented  themselves  often  with  a kind 
of  cynical  and  satirical  grumbling  against  rogues 
w'bo  wero  too  much  fenced  in  by  legal  ambi- 
guities and  tortuosities  to  bo  reached  without  a 
great  deal  of  annoyance  and  trouble  to  the  pro- 
secutor, of  a nature  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the 
artistic  temperament.  And  Hogarth  himself 
got  little  satisfaction  out  of  his  own  Bill,  since, 
although  the  Bill  (8  Geo.  II.,  cap.  13)  set  out 
by  denonneing  in  no  measured  terms  the  “print- 
sellers  and  other  persons  who  have  of  lato,  -with- 
out the  consent  of  the  inventors,  designers,  and 
proprietors  of  such  prints,  frequently  taken  the 
liberty  of  copying,  enginving,  and  publishing 
base  copies  of  such  works,  and  designs,  and 
])rints,  to  the  very  great  prejudice  and  detri- 
ment of  the  inventors,  designers,  and  proprie- 
tors thereof,”  &c.,  and  provided  that  the  inventor 
or  designer  of  the  plate  should  have  the  sole 
right  of  reproducing  it  for  fourteen  years  from 
the  first  publication,  it  was  shortly  after  “ ruled  ” 
hy  a judicial  authority  that  pii-acy  from  an  en- 
gi'aving  made  fypm  or  after  an  original  design 
■was  not  -n’ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act,  as 
the  purchaser  of  the  engraving  from  the  original 
designer  had  no  such  property  in  the  design  as 
to  entitle  him  to  sue  at  law.  The  special  object 
of  this  apparently  futile  Act  was  to  protect  the 
art  of  “ engraving  in  the  form  of  mezzotint  or 
chiaroscuro  ” j and  it  provided  that  any  one 
■\vho  should  publish  or  expose  for  sale  any  frau- 
dulent copies  of  a print  should  forfeit  all  the 
copies  found  on  his  premises,  and  5s.  per  day  in 
addition.  Tlie  next  Act  (7  Geo.  III.,  cap.  38)  was 
also  connected  -with  Hogarth,  for  it  was  passed 
(17G7)  especially  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow, 
and  was  described  in  its  heading  as  an  Act  “ to 
amend  and  make  more  effectual  ” the  previous 
Act  already  referred  to.  It  extended  the  right 
of  copyright  ownership  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
eight  years  after  production,  and  extended  the 
operation  of  the  Act  to  all  kinds  of  engraving 
(“the  art  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching”)  j 
but  it  omitted  the  injunction  against  selling  or 
eiijosing  for  sale,  and  consequently  no  penalties 
for  selling  pirated  prints  could  be  recovered 
under  this  Act,  though  the  initial  Act  of  pro- 
ducing the  imitation  or  pirated  copy  is  forbidden. 
The  Act  contains  a special  clause  relating  to 
William  Hogarth  and  hia  widow,  stating  that  the 
term  of  fourteen  years  was  near  expiring,  and 
“base  copies”  of  Hogarth’s  engravings  had  been 
published,  -whereby  the  sale  of  tho  originals  had 
been  greatly  lessoned,  “ to  the  detriment  of  the 
said  widow  and  executrix,”  who  was  by  the 
same  clause  given  a sole  right  of  printing  her 
husband’s  engravings  for  a term  of  twenty  years. 
It  is  not  always  that  the  law  shows  so  much  of 
personal  charity  in  its  dealings. 

Ten  years  later  it  was  again  found  that  the 
legislation  on  tho  subject  had  been  ineffective, 
and  we  have  (17  Geo.  1II._,  cap.  57)  “ An  Act 
for  moi-e  effectually  securing  tho  Property  of 
Prints  to  Inventors  and  Engravers,  by  enabling 
them  to  sue  for  and  recover  Penalties  in  certain 

Cases”  (1777),  theobjeetbeing,  as  the  title  implies, 
to  give  greater  facility  for  the  enforcing  of  the 
provisions  already  marie  in  previous  Acts.  It  is 
noticeable,  as  one  of  the  many  sources  of  con- 
fusion in  the  copyright  legislature  as  it  now 
stands,  that  the  clause  forbidding  that  any  one 
should  engrave  or  etch  in  mezzotinto  or  chiaro- 
scuro, or  otherwise,  “ or  in  any  other  manner 
copy  ” any  print  -which  is  protected,  is  still  a 
matter  of  uncertainty  in  its  application  to  pho- 
tography, the  law  not  having  decided  whether 
tho  words  quoted  cover  copying  by  photography, 
or  whether  they  can  only  be  applied  to  modes 
of  copying  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the 
original  engraving.  Inasmuch  as  the  reproduc- 
tion of  engravings  by  photography  is  one  of  tho 
most  common  and  popular  traffics  of  the  day, 
it  is  apparent  how  inadequate  is  the  protection 
afforded  at  present  in  regard  to  this  branch  of 
art. 

The  protection  of  sculpture  first  co-niea  before 
us  in  (38  Geo.  III.,  cap.  71)  “Au  Act  for  En- 
couraging the  Art  of  Making  new  Models  aud 
Casts  of  Busts,  aud  other  Things  therein  men- 
tioned’’ (1798).  The  preamble  sets  out  \-rith  the 
refreshing  statement  that  “divers  persons  have 
by  their  own  industry,  pains,  and  expense  im- 
proved and  brought  the  art  of  snaking  new 
models  and  casts  of  busts  and  statues  of  human 
figures,  and  of  animals,  to  great  peifection,” 


and  pro-vides  that  every  one  who  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  (-which  seems  to  mean  artist 
or  purchaser)  any  such  work,  shall  havo  the 
right  to  prosecute  any  one  -n-ho  copies  it  during 
a term  of  fourteen  years,  provided  tho  name 
aud  date  are  put  on  tho  work.  The  difficulty  of 
applying  tho  methods  of  legal  phraseology  to 
the  description  of  works  of  art  is  obvious  in 
tins  Act,  for  it  is  really  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  refers  to  original  sculpture  or  only  to  making 
casts  fi’om  life,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  remarked 
of  it  that  the  sculptors  had  better  not  “ model” 
the  next  Act  themselves.  Tlie  said  next  Act  (5t 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  57)  is,  in  fact,  specified  as  an  Act 
“to  render  more  effectual”  the  previous  one, 
“ the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  ha-ving  been 
found  ineffective  for  the  purposes  thereby  in- 
tended,” and  the  special  object  of  it  was  to 
extend  the  protection  more  distinctly  to  original 
design  in  sculpture, — “ any  subject  being  matter 
of  invention  in  sculpture.”  An  addition  to  the 
wording  which  is  significant  is  that,  after  the 
prorisiou  of  tho  last  Act  about  any  cast  or 
model  of  the  human  figure,  is  added  the  phrase, 
“ clothed  in  drapery  or  otherwise,”  from  which 
we  may  gather  that  attempts  had  been  made  to 
evade  the  previous  Act  by  the  pretence  that 
drapery  or  dress -was  not  “the  human  figure.” 
This  Act  (1814)  left  the  term  of  copyright  the 
same,  but  gave  hearier  penalties  and  more  ready 
means  of  legal  action. 

The  next  Act  wo  come  to  is  that  of  “6  & 7 
Will.  IV.,  cap.  59,”  which,  ho-wever,  merely 
extended  the  copyright  of  prints  and  engravings 
to  Ii-eland.  Wo  now  come  to  the  Victorian  age, 
and  find  a very  elaborate  Act  (5  & 6 Viet., 
cap.  100)  “ to  consolidate  aud  amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Copyright  of  Designs  for*  orna- 
menting Articles  of  Manufacture,”  repealing  a 
former  ineffectual  one  passed  in  the  second  year 
of  the  same  reign.  In  this  Act  tho  principle  of 
registration  of  designs  first  appears,  but  it  has 
really  more  bearing  on  manufactures,  such  as 
calico-print  designs,  than  on  art  in  the  higher 
sen.'JC.  It  was  amended  and  extended  in  its 
application  by  “ 6 A 7 Viet.,  caj).  G5,”  but  both 
these  Acts  lie  rather  out  of  our  special  subject 
in  their  application.  Next  comes  an  Act  of 
somo  importance  (13  & 14  Viet.,  cap.  104  ”1 
“ to  extend  and  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
Copyright  of  Designs  ” (1850)  j important  in  this 
■way,  that,  in  a most  illogical  manner’,  sculpture 
was  dragged  into  it  (though  tho  Act  professedly  is 
of  the  same  class  as  the  two  last-named),  and  the 
application  of  registration  to  sculpture  designs 
was  then  first  made.  Accordingly,  sculptors 
get  theii'  protection  from  the  joint  operation  of 
two  rambling  and  ill-expressed  Acts  of  Geo.  III., 
and  from  a provision  edged  in  sideways  in  a 
later  Act  having  special  and  professed  refei’ence 
to  quite  another  class  of  productions  : and  that 
is  how  the  matter  of  sculpture  stands  to  this 
day. 

A further  extension  of  the  “Designs”  Acts 
was  passed  in  1851  (14  Viet.,  cap.  8)  -with  special 
reference  to  the  protection  of  exhibitors  in  the 
Exhibition  of  that  year.  The  next  two  Acts 
(21  & 22  Viet.,  cap.  70,  and  2-1  & 25  Viet., 
cap.  73)  are  still  occupied  with  the  same  class 
of  work,  “designs  for  ornamenting  articles  of 
manufacture,”  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  art  of  this  class,  so  nearly  approach, 
ing  often  to  the  conditions  of  manufacture,  and 
with  which  the  interests  of  manufacturers  and 
purely  business  men  are  so  much  bound  up, 
should  have  received  a lai^er  share  of  legal 
attention  than  the  Fine  Arts.  Tho  next  and 
last  Act  we  have  to  name  is  for  us  at  present 
the  most  important  of  all,  that  entitled  “ Au 
Act  for  Amending  the  Law  relating  to  Copy- 
right in  Works  of  the  Fine  Arts,  aud  for  Re- 
pressing tho  Commission  of  Fraud  in  the  Pro- 
duction and  Sale  of  such  Works  ” (25  & 26 
Viot.,  cap.  68).  This  Act,  dated  July  29,  1862, 
was  the  first  in  which  the  “authors  of  paint- 
ings,” as  apart  from  engravings,  obtained  any- 
thing like  recognised  legal  protection.  The  fact 
of  its  being  passed  was  in  great  measni-e  due  to 
the  action  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  formed 
a committee  and  took  a largo  body  of  evidence 
on  the  subject,  aud  also  in  some  degree  to  that 
of  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  who  was,  we  believe, 
iustmmental  in  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his 
efforts  to  stop  piracy  and  copying  in  relation 
to  works  in  which  he  was  specially  interested. 
The  main  principle  of  the  Act  may  be  summed 
up  in  its  first  sentence, — “ The  author  (being 
a British  subject  or  resident  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown)  of  every  original 
painting,  di’awing,  and  photograph  which 


shall  be  or  shall  have  been  made  either  in  the 
British  dominions  or  elsewhere,  and  which  shall 
not  have  been  sold  or  disposed  of  before  the 
commencement  of  this  Act,  and  his  assigns,  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  copying, 
engraving,  reproducing,  and  multiplying  such 
painting  or  drawing,  and  the  design  thereof,  or 
such  photograph,  and  the  negative  thereof,  by 
any  means  and  of  any  size,  for  tho  term  of  tho 
natural  life  of  such  author,  and  seven  years  after 
his  death.”  That  is  what  the  Act  professes  to  do ; 
providing,  however,  that  in  selling  a work  of  art 
the  person  disposing  of  it  disposes  ipso  ficto  of 
the  copyright  also,  unless  he  receives  a written 
agi-eement  to  tho  couti-nry  at  the  time.  The 
term  seven  ycar.s  is  but  a short  one  for  tho 
author’s  heirs  and  assigns  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  intellectual  work ; if  wo  consider  tho  pro- 
vision  made  for  Hogarth’s  -nddow  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Act  of  Geo.  III.,  we  must  regard 
such  a provision  ns  this  as  a step  backward  in 
tho  legal  view  of  tho  assignable  value  of  an 
artist’s  productions.  Otherwise  the  object  of 
the  Act,  as  stated  in  the  above  quotation,  is  com- 
prehensive enough;  aud  if  we  consider  that  pre- 
viously to  its  passing  the  law  recognised,  as  shown 
by  a ruling  in  a test  case,  no  property  of  copy- 
right on  the  part  of  a painter  except  in  the  case 
of  a p'cturc  “exhibited  as  a diorama”  (1),  we 
must  admit  that  the  Act  of  1862  marks,  or  should 
mark,  an  important  era  in  the  legal  protection 
of  artists.  Why  it  has  not  succeeded  in  its 
objects,  iu  what  principles  and  details  tho 
existing  law  fails,  wo  may  now  attempt  very 
briefly  to  indicate,  partly  with  tho  view  of 
showing  what  ought  to  be  looked  for  at  the 
hands  of  the  Legislature  in  any  new  Bill  which 
may  be  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Royal 
Commission  which  is  just,  -we  believe,  terminat- 
ing its  labours. 

The  fact  that  thei-e  are  nine  existing  Acts  in 
regard  to  copyright  in  works  of  art,  all  in  force, 
and  requii-iug  iu  many  cases  to  be  taken  in  con- 
junction, before  the  artist  can  make  out  what 
his  rights  really  are,  is  in  itself  enough  to  indi- 
cate a necessity  for  reform.  That  tho  subject 
involves  no  necessity  for  a complicated  legisla- 
tion was  distinctly  stated  by  an  eminent  legal 
authority  on  copyright,  Serjeant  Bm-ko,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Society  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  tho  Law  on  the  1st  of  June,  1863  (only 
a year  after  the  passing  of  the  last  Act).  The 
whole  French  law,  which  is  far  more  complete 
aud  more  easily  put  into  action  than  our  copy- 
right law,  “ would  not  occupy  more  than  a page 
or  two  in  print,”  whereas  our  laws  would  fill  a 
volume,  and,  “ with  their  provisoes,  restrictions, 
and  contradictions,  seem  to  delight  in  marring 
tho  object  they  have  in  view.”*  Tho  same 
authority  shows  very  pointedly  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  in  detail  of  tho  present  laws. 
Sculptors  come  very  badly  off.  The  Act,  64 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  66,  “gives  the  sculptor  fourteen 
years  copyright,  and  fourteen  years  more  if  he 
be  still  living  at  the  end  of  the  first  fourteen, 
and  havo  not  assigned.  There  is  no  registration, 
and  nothing  required  to  secure  copyright  beyond 
the  name  and  date  of  the  first  publication  to  be 
engraved  on  the  piece  of  sculpture,  so  that 
whether  the  author  be  living  or  not  at  tho  end 
of  the  first  fourteen  years,  or  whether  ho  havo 
assigned,  are  matters  his  copier  may  find  out  as 
best  he  can.”  On  the  other  baud,  those  pro- 
fessors of  “ ’igh  art,”  as  Punch  used  to  put  it, 
the  photographers,  get  more  favour  than  any  of 
the  real  artists.  Tho  photographer  can  obtain 
summary  justice  in  a police-court  against  any 
one  infringing  copyright  iu  even  so  trifling  a 
matter  as  a carte  de  vistte.  But  if  the  photo- 
grapher mako  a fraudulent  reproduction  of  a 
valuable  engraving,  the  fruit  of  some  years’ 
labour  and  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  pounds,  the  engraver 
can  take  no  summary  process,  but  can  only  pro- 
ceed to  legal  action  which  may  be  almost  inde- 
finitely delayed  by  legal  formalities  and  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  and  applying  the  multi- 
farious provisions  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
engravings.  One  salient  instance  of  this 
difficulty,  arising  from  the  want  of  any  pro- 
vision for  immediate  seizure  in  onr  law,  is 


* One  of  the  most  amu'ine  iua-aDces  of  ihis  ia  in  regard 
to  nhat  ia  baU  an  artictio  and  >>alf  a literarc  8ul>ject, 
namely,  dratnaiie  eopjrrgbt.  Our  Internal  ional  Copyright 
Act  forb'da  tbs  repreaemation  here  of  unanthorieed  tracs- 
latioD  of  dramatic  works  repreaenfed  in  foreign  countries, 
but  adds  that  “ nothing  con'ainfd  herein  »huU  be  so  con- 
ifrued  at  to  prevent  fair  imitations  or  adapta'ions  to  the 
Engluh  stage  of  arty  dramatic  piece  or  musical  composttion 
puOLished  in  any  foreign  country."  Considering  the  present 
relation  of  our  theatre  to  that  of  France,  it  might  almoac 
be  snpposed  that  these  words  were  deliberately  written  in 
a spirit  of  cynical  satire. 
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mentioned  among  the  evidence  collected  at 
various  times  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  “ With 
great  difficulty,  and  at  considerable  expense,  an 
eminent  firm  of  print-publishers  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  out  a manufacturer  of  pirated 
copies  of  their  engravings.  From  adjoining 
premises  they  actually  saw  the  process  going  on 
in  the  delinquent’s  gar'den,  and  yet  the  law 
afforded  them  no  means  of  seizing  the  piratical 
implements  and  copies.”  This  significant  anec- 
dote we  extract  from  the  ” Reasons  ” printed 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  accompany  a model 
Fine  Art.s  Copyright  Bill  which  that  Society 
endeavoured  to  get  passed  a few  years  since, 
and  which,  had  the  attempt  been  successful, 
would  have  gone  far  to  remove  all  necessity  for 
further  legislation  or  for  the  inquiry  of  the 
present  Royal  Commission.  The  Di’aft  Bill  and 
the  “ Reasons”  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  art- 
copyright  ; copies  of  them  can  be  obtained,  we 
believe,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

Tho  confused  and  intricate  nature  of  our  pre- 
sent art-copyright  legislation,  and  the  varied 
and  apparently  quite  arbitrary  terms  of  pro- 
tection, in  regard  to  time,  extended  to  different 
arts,  stand  seriously  in  the  way  also  of  the  very 
important  question  of  the  International  Settle- 
ment of  Artists’  Riglits.  As  communication  be- 
tween various  countries  becomes  in  every  respect 
nearer  and  closer,  the  importance  of  some  general 
International  understanding  becomes  the  more 
evident.  lu  regard  to  the  present  state  of 
things  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  and 
thereby  give  circulation  to  the  following  sum- 
mary from  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  Society 
of  Arts’  ‘‘  Reasons”  for  a Fine  Arts  Copyinglit 
Bill,  before  alluded  to  : — 

“ The  foll'iwing  appear  to  be  the  several  terms  of 
Artitlic  copyi^jht  allowed  by  the  thirteen  States  with 
whom  her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  entered  into  inter- 
ualional  enpyright  ootiveniion.  In  Pnusia,  S'Uony,  and 
all  the  other  German  States,  the  term  is  for  tlie  auebor's 
life  and  fAirty.ve'irs  after  his  death.  In  France  it  is  also  for 
the  ambor's  life  and  (by  the  new  la-v  of  1868)  for  years 
after  his  death.  In  Btlgium  it  is  also  for  the  author's  life 
and  tvrentv  years  after  bis  death.  In  Spain,  it  is  for  the 
author's  life  and  twenty-live  years  afterwards;  and,  in 
Italy  it  is  (und<*r  the  new  law  of  1865)  for  the  author's 
life,  or  forty  years  from  tho  date  of  publication,  which- 
ever may  prove  the  longer  term.  But  at  the  expiration 
of  such  forty  year-,  although  any  one  may  then  make 
and  B»ll  copies  of  the  work,  the  persou  doing  so  niuvt, 
daring  a sec  '"d  term  of  forty  years,  aaoually  pay  to  ibe 
propri-tor  of  the  copyright  five  percent,  (calculated at  the 
pulUthed  price)  upon  all  copies  sold  by  the  person  so 
making  and  selling  such  copieJ.  As  to  Prance,  her  copy- 
rignt  laws  are  expressly  extended  to  all  her  colo'  iei  ; and, 
by  the  -i^hth  article  of  her  Majesty  the  Queea's  copyright 
convention  with  France,  dated  the  3rd  of  November,  1851, 
reciprocal  protection  is  agreed  to  be  given  in  faver 
of  copvright  works  Jiret  pablished  •'  in  the  terri- 
tories of  France,"  or  ‘'iD  the  British  dominions.”  This 
appears  to  show  that  both  States  clearly  intended  that 
such  reciprocal  protection  sbonld  extend  to  their  cilonies. 
It  is  als  I stipnlated  by  toe  7lh  srticle  that  "pirated 
works  sAall  5*  teised  and  destroyed."  Now  the  krench 
law  very  justly  declares  ths  piracy  of  copyright  property 
to  be  a crime  {d^lit),  and  provide)  rapid  and  effec'ual 
means  for  enabling  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  to 
seize  both  the  pirate  and  the  fraudulent  copies,  plates, 
Ac.,  in  bis  possession.  Tet,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Brilioh  Artistic  Copyright  Laws,  no  such 
powers  of  seizure,  as  expressly  a.;reed  by  ber  Majesty  the 
Queen’s  conveniion,  exist  in  the  Briiisb  dominioos;  nor 
does  aoy  protection  whatever  for  artietie  copyright  works 
extend  beyond  the  United  Kingriom;  no,  not  even  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  or  to  the  Ch.inQel  Islands  ! " 

Obviously,  iu  such  a case,  the  reciprocity  is, 
ns  the  Irishman  said,  “ all  ou  one  side,”  or 
nearly  so.  It  is  worth  remark  that  the  Bavarian 
Government  declined  to  enter  into  a copyright 
convention  with  this  country,  on  account  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  term  of  years  for  which 
copyright  property  in  works  of  art  was  assigned 
in  the  two  countries ; Bavaria  giving,  like  Russia, 
a term  of  thirty  years  after  the  author's  death. 
And  our  legislation  is  at  variance  even  with 
itself.  Our  Engraving  and  Sculpture  Acts, 
being  founded  by  analogy  on  the  Literary  Copy- 
right Act  of  1710,  gave  the  same  term  originally 
given  by  that  Act,  fourteen  years,  and  subse- 
quently increased  it  to  twenty-eight  years.  But 
the  Copyright  Works  of  Art  Act  of  1862  allows 
it  only  for  the  author’s  life  and  seven  years 
afterwards.  Now  the  question  of  International 
relations  in  Art  copyright  is  not  only,  we  under- 
stand, one  of  those  upon  which  evidence  has 
been  collected  by  the  Royal  Commission,  but  it 
has  also  occupied  the  attention  of  a special 
committee  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
formed  in  pur.suance  of  a report  of  Mr.  Car- 
michael, the  representative  of  the  Association 
at  the  International  Art-Congress  at  Antwerp 
last  year.  There  is  therefore  obviously  likely 
to  be  a renewed  awakening  of  interest  in  regard 
to  the  International  aspect  of  the  subject,  but 
there  cannot  be  much  chance  of  getting  very 
satisfactory  relations  with  other  countries  until 


the  machinery  of  our  own  law  is  pnt  into  better 
working  order. 

Two  more  words,  in  conclusion,  in  regard  to 
the  subject  from  the  artist’s  point  of  view.  We 
have  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  are  persons 
who  seem  unable  to  understand  why  artists 
should  have  copyright  in  their  works.  It  must 
surely  be  admitted  that  if  a poem  or  a novel,  as 
the  result  of  intellectual  labour,  has  a claim  to 
copyright  protection,  a painting  or  statue  has 
equal  claim.  Biit  itought  toneed  onlyamomeut’s 
consideration  to  show  that  the  producer  of  works 
of  this  class,  of  paintings  or  drawings  especially, 
has  actually  a claim  beyond  that  of  a literary 
producer,  since  not  only  his  gains,  but  his  fame 
also  is  in  danger  of  material  injury,  by  bad 
reproductions  put  forward  in  his  name,  and 
pretending  to  be  his  own  work.  In  the  case  of 
the  writer  of  a book,  if  his  book  is  correctly  re- 
printed, his  fame  is  in  no  danger  from  a pirated 
edition, — it  is  even  extended  ; the  ideas  are  the 
same,  whatever  the  “ fount  ” of  typo  used,  or 
whatever  publisher’s  name  appears  on  the  back : 
it  is  his  pocket  only  that  is  picked.  But  it  is  other- 
wise  with  the  artist.  The  maker  of  the  pirated 
painting  or  engraving  cannot  really  reproduce  | 
tho  artist’s  work ; he  can  only  pretend  to  do  so, 
and  persuade  the  public  that  his  inferior  work 
is  that  of  the  original  artist.  The  latter  may, 
indeed,  apply  lago’s  celebrated  reflection  with 
added  force, — 

" lYho  steals  my  purse,  steals  tra^h  ; 

But  he  who  lilehes  Irom  me  my  gooil  nsme, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  much  enriches  him, 

Aad  leaves  me  poor  indeed." 

He  stands  doubly  in  need  of  protection,  and  the 
rather  that  in  most  cases  he  is  a man,  from 
temperament  and  habits  of  life,  mnch  less  ([uali- 
fied  to  look  after  his  ovra  interests  tlian  the 
literary  man ; a consideration  which  has  been 
urged  ’by  the  legal  writer  before  referred  to — 
Burke — as  one  additioual  motive  fur  simplifying 
and  consolidating  the  law  of  art-copyright. 
Genius,  he  says,  is  proverbially  improvident  j 
‘‘  the  defensive  structure,  therefore,  wherewith 
we  are  to  shelter  it  should  be  of  the  plainest 
build  and  the  readiest  access : no  labyrinth,  no 
intricate  paths  should  surround  it.”  The  recom- 
mendation comes  with  the  more  force  from  a 
member  of  a profession  generally  supposed  to 
bo  BO  opposite  in  temperament  to  that  of  the 
artist.* 

Our  last  observation  is  in  regard  to  archi- 
tecture.  It  is  singpilar  that  no  one  of  the  writers 
and  committees  who  have  taken  interest  in  the 
subject  of  artistic  copyright  seems  ever  to  have 
thought  of  the  architect  as  a person  requiring 
protection  of  this  kind.  The  only  way  iu  which 
architecture  comes  into  our  art-copyright  law  is 
iu  the  provision  against  the  fraudulent  copying 
of  engravings  containing  architectural  subjects, 
among  others.  Even  in  the  generally  very  com- 
plete  draft  Bill  of  the  Society  of  Arts  there  is 
not  a word  about  architecture.  The  author  of 
an  architectural  drawing  would  of  course  have 
copyright  in  it  as  an  original  drawing ; but  we 
need  not  say  that  would  be  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. There  is  really  no  provision,  and  no  one 
seems  as  yet  to  have  thought  of  proposing  any, 
against  any  one  copying  stone  for  stone  the 
building  designed  by  another.  Now  in  certain 
ways,  as  we  have  intimated,  architecture  stands 
on  somewhat  different  ground  from  sculpture  or 
painting.  It  is  half  a science,  a practical 
matter;  and  even  in  regard  to  its  artistic  side 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  among  archi- 
tects themselves  as  to  the  value  or  desirability 
of  strongly-marked  individuality  in  architecture. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  an.ong  the  Mediasval 
builders  repetition  of  the  same  details,  the  same 
mouldings,  of  almost  all  tlie  features  and  of  the 
main  idea  of  many  of  their  leading  buildings, 
was  almost  a matter  of  course.  But  it  is  the 
fact  that,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  things  are 
altered  ; and  an  architect  is  now  a man  who  has 

• It  is  also,  perhaps,  in  coosequeoce  of  this  very  want 
of  busiaess  habitudes  of  mind,  tba'  artists  sometimes  have 
not  apparently  been  awake  to  the  injury  done  to  the  pur- 
chasere  of  their  pioCnres  by  the  exhibitioa  and  sale  of 
“ stodies,"  Bometimes  of  as  high  elaboration  as,  though 
on  a smaller  scale  than,  the  principal  work.  On  this 
anbjeet  a enrions  oorrespoudence  between  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  and  Mr.  Faed,  forming  part  of  the  evidence  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  Committee  of  1863  (end  published  in 
the  Appendix  to  Underdown’s  treatise  on  "Art  Copy- 
right"), may  be  perused  with  advantage.  It  shows  the 
misuaderstanding  to  which  the  present  state  of  the  law 
may  give  rise  on  bo'h  sides,  and  the  subject  should  cer- 
tainly be  considered  in  any  reform  of  the  present  law.  It 
is  a Btarlliug,  but  nut  always  an  agreeable  surprise,  for  a 
man  who  has  paid  a large  sum  f.'r  a picture  by  an  artist  of 
note,  to  find  in  another  house  a ‘‘study’’  of  the  same 
«ork,  of  which  be  thought  himself  the  sole  poesessor, 
•qual  or  perhaps  soperior  in  artistic  merit  and  interest  to 
the  “ original." 


an  individual  idea  in  regard  to  plan  aud  eleva- 
tion which  he  carries  out  in  his  own  way  ; and 
as  the  law  stands  he  is  absolutely  without  pro- 
tection. As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  said,  con- 
ditions  of  site  and  wants  of  tho  owners  vary  so 
much  that  it  is  very  seldom  any  one  has  any 
temptation  to  copy  a building  wholesale.  Still, 
take  a case  which  may  happen,  and  which  we 
know  has  happened  : a house  has  been  built  iu 
a certain  district,  and  another  owner  intending 
to  build,  and  thinking  this  house  very  picturesque, 
determines  to  build  a reproduction  of  it  for  him- 
self, onrploying  the  same  contractor,  who,  of 
coui'Rc,  has  copies  of  the  architect’s  drawings. 
Is  not  tho  original  architect  in  this  case 
distinctly  and  nefariously  robbed  ? And  it  is 
certain  that  ho  is  utterly  powerless  to  prevent 
it.  Wo  hope  this  portion  of  the  subject  of  pro- 
tection to  artists  will  receive  attention  in  any 
now  measure  that  may  be  introduced  pursuant 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  Royal  Commission  ; aud  as 
we  know  that  the  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  has  been  examined  as  a witness  before 
the  Commission,  we  may  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  interests  of  the  profession  will  have 
been  properly  represented  in  the  evidence  which, 
when  published,  will  give  us  the  latest  and 
fullest  information  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
subject  of  Art-Copyright  generally. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

Nkither  as  regards  the  importance  of  tho 
buildings,  nor  the  architectural  skill  displayed 
iu  design,  is  there  much  calling  for  admiration 
in  the  drawings  exhibited.  There  is  a practical 
business-like  propriety  about  them  without  any 
tendency  towards  Queen  Anne  or  other  vagaries. 
Even  the  churches  are  orthodox  to  a degree,  and 
correspondingly  devoid  of  interest. 

A tamer  and  balder  church  vve  have  seldom 
seen  than  the  “ Established  Church,  Porto- 
bello,”  as  designed  by  T.  B.  McFadzen.  It  is 
a parallelogram  with  two  tiers  of  lancet-windows 
on  tho  flanks,  without  mouldings,  and  unrelieved 
by  buttresses.  There  is  a tower  and  spire  at 
one  angle,  to  ju'ccuro  wliicli  the  remainder  of 
tho  building  has  been  sacrificed.  Ecclesiastical 
architecture  would  not  seem  to  be  Mr.  McFad- 
zen’s  forte,  but  he  has  produced  some  mansions 
worthy  of  admiration. 

Tho  “ United  Presbyterian  Church,  London- 
road,  Edinburgh,”  by  J.  Starforth,  is  a more 
satisfactory  production ; the  spire  is  well 
developed,  and  not  embarrassed  by  unnecessary 
buttresses,  which  have  a tendency  to  narrow 
the  apparent  breadth  of  this  feature.  The  side 
elevations  have  large  three-light  lancets  under 
a retaining  arch,  there  are  double-gabled  tran- 
septs, and  tho  buttresses,  although  not  well 
developed,  are  as  much  so  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  Nonconformist  churches,  aud  there  is  a 
tendency  common  to  the  designers  of  most  of 
such  churches  to  throw  too  much  ornamentation 
into  tho  principal  front  as  compared  •w'ith  the 
remainder.  There  are  schools  at  tho  rear  of 
this  church  which  group  in  well  with  it. 

The  design  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
" Mayfield  Church,  Edinburgh,  by  Messrs. 
McGibbon  «&  Ross,”  possesses  many  of  the 
characteristics  above  enumerated,  but  in  it  the 
spire  is  buttressed,  and  the  absence  of  transepts 
prevents  much  variety  of  outline. 

Mr.  Anderson's  “ Church  at  Stirling  ” displays 
his  usual  care  and  correctness  ; it  is  very  grace- 
ful aud  thorough,  but  has  not  any  peculiarities 
calling  for  remark,  except  it  may  be  (what  does 
not  appear  from  the  drawing),  that  whereas  the 
exterior  is  of  stone,  it  is  proposed  to  line  tho 
interior  with  brick. 

The  United  Presbyterian  church  at  Stone- 
house,  designed  by  R.  Thornton  Shiells  and 
Thomson,  has  the  vestry  - liall  and  schools 
an*anged  ou  either  side  of  the  principal  eleva- 
tion, so  as  to  form  a group  and  mask  the  body 
of  the  church,  which,  from  the  glimpse  we  get 
of  it,  appears  to  be  of  the  usual  parallelogram 
form.  Where  the  church  stands,  amongst  a 
row  of  houses,  this  arrangement  is  commend- 
able, but  it  would  rather  appear  from  the  draw- 
ing that  this  one  stands  in  an  isolated  position, 
and,  if  so,  from  soma  points  of  view  the  grouping 
will  be  unsatisfactory. 

A “ church  in  brickwork  ” is  a novelty  in 
Scotland — that  is  to  say,  an  architectural  church 
designed  in  that  material, — for  there  are  many 
temporary  makeshifts  knocked  up  in  inferior 
brick  and  plastered  over.  The  ‘‘  church  at 
New  Craighall,”  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Hardie, 
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has  considerable  architectural  pretensions,  and 
is  not  without  merit  as  a design  ; but  the  archi- 
tect  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  free  himself 
from  old  jiractice,  and  the  detail  and  general 
effect  are  such  as  could,  with  propriety,  be  pro- 
duced in  stouc. 

Messrs.  Peddie  A;  Kinnear  send  a different 
version  of  the  “ Craiglockhart  Hydropath'c  In- 
stitution ” from  that  exhibited  last  year.  The 
style  is  the  same, — rustic  Italian, — but  more 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  central  tower, 
and  the  fenestration  has  more  expression.  The 
amended  design  will  be  more  iir  harmony  with 
the  site  (close  to  a hill)  than  the  former  one,  with 
its  narrow  campanile. 

Two  villas  at  Grangemouth,  designed  by 
James  MacLaren,  are  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, and  display  vigorous  treatment.  They 
are  in  the  Scottish  Domestic  stylo. 

“ Carclce,  Peebleshire,”  is  a residence  which 
was  designed  by  the  late  David  Bryce,  and  now 
additions  have  been  made  thereto  by  David 
llobertson.  As  Mr.  Biyce  was  a master  in  this 
department,  Mr.  Robertson  was  put  to  a severe 
test,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  addi- 
tions in  perfect  harmony  with  the  original. 

“ The  Municipal  and  Police  Buildings,  Porto- 
bcllo,”  R.  Paterson,  is  a not  very  satisfactory 
adaptation  of  the  Scottish  stylo,  as  applied  to 
such  buildings.  The  composition  is  stilted,  the 
detail  heavy,  and  every  angle  possesses  its  own 
little  pepper-box  turret, — a useless  appendage. 

Ml-.  F.  T.  Pilkington  exhibits  a view  of  the 
“Edinburgh  Theatre,  interior  looking  towards 
the  proscenium.”  a memorial  of  its  short-lived 
existence.  It  is  a pity  it  could  not  be  retained, 
as  it  was  good  of  its  kind,  albeit  decidedly 
French  in  chai-acter. 

The  tower  of  St.  Giles’s,  Edinburgh,  and  its 
kindred,  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  affections 
of  a class  of  the  Scottish  architects.  Some- 
thing similar  thereto  is  sure  to  bo  designed  by 
them  if  opportunity  affords  ; but,  strange  to 
say,  few,  if  any,  of  these  designs  have  reached 
fruition.  The  “ Biggar  Memorial  Drinking 
Fountain,  Banff,”  designed  by  J.  Rhind,  is  after 
this  manner, — rather  heavy  in  appearance,  bnt 
it  recpiires  something  substantial  to  stand  the 
sea  breezes  of  the  Banffshire  coast. 

“ Ayton  Uouse,  Fife,”  by  David  and  Joim 
Bryce,  is  represented  by  a well-executed  water- 
colour drawing, — a work  of  art  iu  its  way.  The 
style  of  the  mansion  is  distinctly  English  iu 
character,  and  suitable  to  the  situatiou,  depicted 
as  in  a richly-wooded  park.  The  flat  red  tiles 
used  arc  a rarity  in  Scotland,  and  harmonise 
])leasaTitly  with  the  foliage.  The  house  altogether 
has  a warm,  comfortable  aspect,  very  pleasing 
to  look  at. 

Quito  different,  again,  is  tbo  “ Shooting 
Lodge,  Loch  Hope,  Sutherland, — construction, 
chieHy  Timber  and  Slate,”  William  Fowler, 
architect.  The  situation  ia  picturesque,  on  the 
slope  of  a wooded  hill,  and  the  lodge  tits 
naturally  into  it. 

The  “ Gillesjjio  Memorial  Hall,  Kippen,” 
designed  by  D.  Robertson,  must  surely  be  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, — ic 
has  every  a])pcarance  of  a chape). 

Messrs.  Peddie,  Kiunear,  & Peddio  have  a 
tliorough  niastei-y  over  the  Scottish  Baronial 
style:  “ Kinmouth,  Perthshire,”  is  an  example 
of  their  treatment  of  it,  with  which  wo  are  now 
sufticiently  familiar.  In  the  same  style,  and 
effective  in  grouping,  is  a block  of  street  archi- 
tecture at  Portobello,  designed  by  P.  S.  Deas ; 
and  good,  too,  although  in  a different  style,  is 
tile  block  at  Greenock,  designed  by  Alex. 
McTavish,  which  has  an  effective  line  of 
dormers. 

The  “ Fine  Art  Institute  Galleries,  centre  of 
George-squarc,  Glasgow,  from  designs  by  J.  T. 
Roebead,  prepared  iu  1850,”  is  an  academical 
i-eproductiou  of  the  Doric  style,  represented  in 
a daiutOy-executed  water-colour  sketch.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fai;ade  is  hidden  by  foliage, 
but  the  portions  shown  indicate  that  the  de- 
signer has  a competent  knowledge  of  the  style 
Anth  which  he  is  dealing. 


School  Board  Offices  for  Ipswich. — The 

Ipswich  School  Board  has,  after  consideration, 
adopted  a pr-oposal  to  purchase  the  Masonic 
Hall  (a  red  brick  building  erected  about  teu  years 
ago  at  a cost  of  about  3,000L)  for  the  purjiose 
of  a board-room,  offices,  book-store,  &c.  The 
sum  at  which  the  building  is  offered  to  the 
Board  is  l,350h  A portion  of  the  buildings  will 
be  rented  by  the  School  of  Art.  The  Town 
Council  opposes  the  purchase. 


ON  SOME  POINTS  IN  THE 

METROPOLIS  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT 
AMENDMENT  ACT, 

AND  THE  ERECTION  OP  BUILDINGS  BEYOND 
THE  GENERAL  LINE  OF  THE  STREET. 

Co^'SInEBI^G  how  strongly  Englishmen  insist 
on  vindicating  all  the  rights  of  property,  and 
bow  aggrieved  people  feel  when  Government, 
whether  actuated  by  too  fussy  paternal  notions 
or  by  the  necessities  of  modem  times,  steps  in 
and  limits  these  rights,  it  is  almost  a matter  of 
surprise  that  much  litigation  has  not  sprung  out 
of  the  Acts  for  the  management  of  the  metro- 
polis. But,  on  the  whole,  the  local  authorities, 
and  those  with  whom  they  have  had  to  do,  have 
each  been  fairly  forbearing  one  to  another. 
But  there  is  yet  nothing  more  important  than 
that  persons  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
actual  state  of  the  law,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  developed.  For  it  in  no  way  takes 
away  from  the  soreness  felt  by  a disappointed 
and  overthrown  combatant  to  know  that  he  is 
essentially  in  the  wrong.  The  points  on  which 
we  wish  to  touch  in  this  paper  are  concerned 
with  the  75th  section  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Amendment  Act  (25  A 26  Viet., 
c.  102),  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  set  out  with 
some  minuteness.  It  runs  thus, — “No building, 
structure,  or  erection  shall,  Arithout  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
bo  erected  beyond  the  general  line  of  building, 
in  any  street,  place,  or  row  of  houses  in  which 
the  same  is  situate,  in  case  tbo  distance  of  such 
line  of  buildings  from  the  highway  does  not 
exceed  50  ft.,  or  -within  50  ft.  of  the  highway 
where  the  distance  of  tho  lino  of  buildings 

therefrom,  amount  to  or  exceed  50  ft 

such  general  Hue  of  buildings  to  be  decided  by 
the  Superintending  Architect  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  ; and  in  case  any  building, 
structure,  or  erection  be  erected  or  begun  to  be 
erected  without  such  consent,  or  contrary  to  tho 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  same  may 
have  been  granted,  it  shall  be  la-wful  for  tho 
vestry  of  the  parish  or  Board  of  Works  for  the 
district  to  make  a complaint  before  a magistrate, 
who  shall  issue  a summons,  and  if  on  the  hear- 
ing of  such  summons  this  complaint  shall  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate,  he 
shall  make  an  order  on  such  owner  or  occupier, 
builder,  or  person  directing,  of  any  such  build- 
ing, or  as  much  as  may  be  beyond  the  general 
line  so  fixed  as  aforesaid,  directing  the  demo- 
lition of  the  whole  of  the  building,  or  as  much 
as  the  magistrate  considers  desirable.” 

Two  prominent  points  arise  in  regard  to  the 
explauatioJi  of  this  rule.  The  first,  as  to  tbo 
function  of  tho  architect’s  certificate ; the 
second,  as  to  the  person  to  whom  notice  of  the 
proceedings  should  be  given.  That  is  to  say, 
iu  regard  to  the  first  head,  whether,  when  the 
architect  has  certified  as  to  tho  general  lino  of 
buildings  iu  the  street,  such  certificate  is  final 
and  conclusive,  so  that  the  magistrate  is  merely 
a ministerial  person,  whose  only  duty  it  is,  as  it 
were,  to  register  the  architect’s  decision ; or 
whether  ho  may  form  an  independent  judgment 
whether  the  architect’s  line  is  or  is  not  the 
general  street  line.  And  with  regard  to  this 
certificate,  it  is  well  to  point  out  here  that  it 
has  been  decided  that  it  may  be  given  at  any 
time  before  the  case  comes  on  for  hearing,  so 
that,  in  fact,  if  one  ai-chitect  gives  a certificate 
at  one  time,  and  another  at  another  time,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  these  two  persons  might 
have  different  views  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
general  line  of  the  street.  That,  it  will  bo 
obvious,  is  an  important  element  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  point,  because  it  is  clear  that 
the  magistrate  becomes,  in  the  latter  case, 
much  more  of  an  umpire  than  if  he  had  merely 
to  decide  whether  or  not  a certain  building,  or 
part  of  a building,  projected  beyond  a certain 
fixed  aud  well-known  line.  The  decision  which 
finally  set  this  question  at  rest,  after  it  had 
been  raised  in  two  previous  cases,  was  that  of 
Simpson  v.  Smith  (6  Law  Reports,  Common 
Pleas,  p.  87),  where  a bay-window  was  erected 
in  Stratton-street  -without  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  Supeiintending  Architect 
of  the  Board  decided,  by  his  certificate,  the 
general  line  of  buildings,  aud  the  bay-window 
was  beyond  the  prescribed  limit.  Thereupon 
the  case  came  before  the  magistrate,  who  con- 
.sidered  that  he  was  bound  by  the  certificate  of 
the  architect. 

But  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  consisting  of 
four  very  able  judges,  came  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusiou,  and  held  that  “ the  certificate  cannot  be 
binding  on  the  magistrate.”  The  magistrate, 


therefore,  becomes  a judge  of  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  architect  j and  wo  have  in  a 
previous  case  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
this  procedure  acts.  We  extract  it,  with  some 
noticeable  comments,  from  the  judgment  of  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Willes  : — “It  seems,”  he  says, 
“ to  be  probable  that  it  was  meant  that  a small 
departure  from  geometi-ical  straightness  of  line 
should  not  he  subject  to  a penalty,  aud  that  in 
dealing  with  a question  which  was  one  merely 
of  an  eyesore  and  not  a nuisance,  the  judge  who 
had  to  decide  should  have  some  latitude  in 
determining  what  had  been  done  was  merely  a 
small  matter  coming  within  the  rule  de  minunis 
no}i  curat  lex,  or  a substantial  departure  from 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature.  The  case  of 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  v.  Sparrow  is  an 
instance  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  construc- 
tion. The  erection  there  complained  of  was  a 
small  glass  conservatory  on  a balcony,  which 
could  have  a very  trifling  effect  on  the  beauty 
or  uniformity  of  the  street,  and  which  a jury, 
certainly  under  the  old  law,  would  not  have  found 
to  be  beyond  tho  regular  line  of  tho  street.  Tho 
architect  who,  in  that  case  no  doubt,  conceived 
that  the  strict  geometrical  line  of  straightness 
was  to  be  taken,  decided  that  it  was  beyond  tho 
line.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a case  it  is  most 
wholesome  that  there  should  be  some  mode  of 
correctiug  such  a decision  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense.”  These  remarks  are 
certainly  sensible,  and  carry  with  them  a good 
deal  of  weight.  Outlie  other  band,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  tlie  magistrate  and  tho  architect  are 
persons  of  such  an  utterly  different  career  iu 
life  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a magistrate, 
however  learned  iu  the  law,  is  a good  judge  of 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  an  architect  upon  a 
question  which  is  essentially  part  and  parcel  of 
the  latter’s  business.  We  do  not  say  that  in 
the  instance  just  given  the  magistrate  did  not 
arrive  at  a proper  and  sonsiblo  conclusion ; on 
tho  other  hand,  it  would  he  quite  as  possible  that 
inauothor  case  tho  architect  -would  be  right  and 
the  magistrate  wrong.  Prima  facie,  an  archi- 
tect should  be  a better  judge,  both  of  the  actual 
line  of  a street  and  of  deviations  from  it  which 
do  or  do  not  mar  or  interfere  with  its  beauty  or 
regularity,  than  a lawyer.  But  such  at  tho 
present  time  is  tho  law,  and  if  nob  wholly  satis- 
factorily, it  must  stand  for  want  of  a better 
appellate  tribunal  than  a uiagistrate.  As  it 
seems  to  us,  a really  satisfactory  way  of 
forming  a proper  tribunal  would  be  in 
analogy  to  shipping  cases,  by  allowing  the 
magistrate  to  summon  as  his  assessors  two  com- 
peteut  aud  independent  architects  to  advise  him, 
hut  not  to  form  part  of  the  actual  tribunal. 
His  decision  then  -vvoiUd  be  one  which  ought 
to  carry  with  it  all  possible  weight.  Indeed, 
we  venture  to  think  that  iu  matters  whereiu 
points  of  technicality  are  involved,  assessors  are 
not  used  enough  in  our  Courts  of  Law.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  go  further  into  a question 
in  itself  of  very  considerable  importance. 

Turning  to  the  second  point,  it  will  beobserved 
to  arise  from  the  latter  part  of  tho  section  in 
question,  where  it  speaks  of  “ the  owner  or 
occupier  of  the  premises,  or  the  builder  or 
person  engaged  in  any  work,”  Ac.  In  tho  case 
of  Brutton  v.  Tho  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
George,  Hanover-square,  (41  Law  Journal 
Reports,  Chancery,  p.  134),  a Mr.  Brutton  was 
the  lessee  and  occupier  of  a house  in  Mayfair, 
with  a portico  projecting  beyond  the  front  of 
the  house,  upon  which  was  a wall  about  3 ft.  6 in. 
high,  at  a distance  of  about  4 ft.  from  the 
drawing-room  window.  In  the  month  of  August 
Mr.  Brutton  contracted  with  a builder  to  erect 
on  this  portico  a conservatory,  and  on  the  15th 
of  that  month  he  began  woi*k.  So  long  after  as 
the  2nd  of  March  of  the  following  year  the 
Superintending  Architect  of  the  Board  of  Works 
certified  that  the  main  front  of  the  building  in 
the  street  was  the  main  line,  and  on  the  4th  of 
the  same  month  the  Vestry  took  out  a summons 
against  the  builder,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
gone  away  to  Australia.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  through  the  intermediate  steps,  for  they  may 
form  matter  for  some  further  observations  on 
another  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
case  came  before  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  for  an 
injunction  to  prevent  the  Vestry  from  pulling 
down  tho  conservatory,  on  tliis  one,  among 
other  grounds,  that  the  builder  was  not  the 
proper  person  against  whom  to  issue  tho  sum- 
mons.  The  judge  very  properly  decided  that 
the  builder  in  the  case  was  not  the  right  person 
to  proceed  against,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  could  not  conceive  a proceeding  more 
unwarranted  than  that  this  summons  should 
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haro  been  served  on  tbe  builder.  “ He  bad  been 
paid  for  bis  -work,  and  be  bad  no  more  connexion 
with  it  after  he  went  away,  when  his  work  was 
completed,  than  ilr.  Bratton’s  footman,  who 
might  have  been  discharged  on  the  same  day.” 
It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  the  Act  in  this  respect 
must  be  construed  with  reasonable  care,  and 
that  it  is  intended,  as  pointed  out  by  the  judge, 
that  where  there  is  a known  occupier  and  builder 
the  proper  person  to  proceed  against  is  the 
occupier  or  the  employer  of  the  builder,  but  not 
the  builder  himself.  But  the  builder  is  named 
because,  in  some  c.ases,  tbe  Vestry  may  not  know 
who  the  occupier  is  or  who  employs  the  builder, 
and  if  the  latter  wero  not  named  there  would 
be  no  person  of  any  responsibility  against  whom 
proceedings  could  bo  taken,  iloreover,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  builder  in  the  above  in- 
stance was  not,  and  could  not,  be  tbe  person 
liable,  since  the  Act  expi'essly  speaks  of  “tbe 
builder  eugaged  in  the  work,” — not  the  builder 
who  has  been  engaged,  but  the  one  who  is  at  the 
moment  occupied  with  the  matter  in  question. 
And  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  a responsible 
body  like  a West-end  Vestry,  who  can  obtain  tbe 
best  professional  assistance  if  they  will  pay  for 
it,  bearing  in  mind  that  a penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  policies,  should 
mako  such  blunders  as  the  whole  of  this  case 
shows  us.  But  to  keep  to  the  main  point,  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  also  a strong  reason 
why  the  builder,  where  tho  occupier  is  not 
known,  should  be  responsible,  because  if  his 
building  is  stopped  while  at  work  ho  is 
prevented  from  earning  his  money,  and  will 
consequently  communicate  with  bis  employer. 
But  when  the  work  is  completed  it  might  be 
actually  advantageous  to  him  that  the  house 
which  he  has  just  erected  should  be  pulled  down. 
Therefore  we  have  this  section,— one  of  immense 
importance  to  all  persons  connected  with  metro- 
politan buildings, — very  fully  interpreted  by 
these  two  cases,  which  show  with  considerable 
force  bow  carefully  and  prudently  matters, 
which  in  any  way  intrench  upon  strict  pro- 
prietary rights  should  be  managed.  These 
prohibitive  statutes  aro  absolutely  necessary  in 
an  artificial  and  highly  complex  state  of  society, 
such  as  we  see  at  the  present  time,  where  igno- 
rance and  bad  taste  are  not  far  apart  from  the 
eccentricities  of  art.  But  they  require  careful 
handling  j they  are  capable  of  workmg  at  times 
considerable  injustice,  and  the  courts  of  law  have 
certainly  leanings  ugainst  those  who,  either 
without  cause  or  without  care,  put  them  in 
motion.  At  any  rate,  however,  this  .section  of 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Amendment 
Act  has  been  carefully  explained  by  the  Courts 
of  Law,  in  regard  to  the  two  points  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  architect's  certificate  and  the 
responsible  persons  in  matters  connected  with 
buildings  and  structures  which  fall  within  the 
provisions  of  the  seventy-fifth  section,  so  that 
if  these  explanations  are  remembered  future 
mistakes  will  not  so  easily  occur. 


THE  GENERAL  EXHIBITION  OF  V’ATER. 
COLOURS. 

The  fourteenth  general  exhibition  of  water- 
colours,  opened  at  its  usual  quarters  in  the 
Dudley  Gallery  this  week,  includes  a good 
many  beautiful  and  interesting  drawings, 
the  average  being  higher  than  usual,  though 
there  are  not  many  works  to  pick  out  from 
the  rest  as  remarkable  or  important.  The 
exhibition  is  strong  in  landscape,  but  contains 
some  good  figure-subjects,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  especially  the  portraits  by  Mr. 
Clifford  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore.  Each  of  these 
artists  has  established  a line  of  his  own  in 
water-colour  portrait-painting,  — tbe  one  in 
portraits  of  ladies,  the  other  in  those  of  children. 
Of  Mr.  Clifford's  two  portraits,  which,  as  nsnal, 
are  quarter  length  life-size  (or  nearly  so),  that 
of  “ Lady  Margaret  Compton  ” (106)  is  remark, 
ably  beautiful  and  effective  as  a picture,  the 
artist  having  had  a very  fortunate  subject  for 
his  powers.  Mr.  Moore’s  portraits  of  children 
present  the  usual  characteristics  of  his  style; 
a somewhat  conventional  and  stiff  treatment  of 
his  subjects  in  wbat  is  really  decorative  paint- 
ing, in  which  a gfreat  part  of  the  effect  is  derived 
from  very  beautifnl  and  delicate  harmonies  of 
colour  (or  in  some  cases  we  might  say  of  tone, 
rather  than  of  positive  colour)  in  the  dresses  of 
the  figures,  and  in  the  artificial  backgrounds  of 
furniture,  and  hangings,  and  wall-paper,  amid 
which  they  are  set.  "We  have  before  expressed 
an  opinion  that  these  works  are  somewhat  too 


made-np  in  their  effect,  somewhat  too  deficient 
in  the  charm  and  freedom  of  nature  to  bo  con- 
sidered  thoroughly  time  to  the  highest  aim  of 
portrait-painting.  They  are,  however,  quite 
giU  genej'is,  stamped  with  the  artist’s  own 
manner  and  genius  ; as  colour-studies  they  are 
delightful;  and  in  one  of  those  exliibited  this 
year,  “ Miss  Daniel  ” (222),  there  is  an  ex- 
quisite grace  and  sweetness  of  expression 
in  the  portrayal  of  a young  quiet  girl  just 
getting  into  her  “ teens.”  Another  portrait 
which  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  is  that  of 
“ The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lynlph  Stanley  ” (308),  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  j a figure  in  warm  yellow,  ap- 
proaching to  orange,  standing  by  a fireplace,  in 
a room  the  furni^ng  of  which  goes  to  make  a 
rich  scheme  of  colcmr  in  harmony  with  tho  dress 
as  the  keynote  j the  drawing  is  very  highly 
finished,  and  a success  in  every  way,  except  in 
attracting  interest  to  the  countenance  of  tho 
sitter,  which,  in  fact,  appears  quite  subordinate 
to  its  surroundings.  His  smaller  work,  called 
“A  May  Meeting,”  a young  man  and  woman 
playing  at  lawn-tennis,  amid  the  spotty  foliage 
of  a garden  in  spring,  is  full  of  talent  and 
interest.  Among  other  figure-subjects  are  some 
of  Mr.  MacCallum’s  coast  studies, — figures  and 
sea  in  bright  sunlight,  in  which  the  treatment 
of  the  water,  luminous  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  seems 
to  be  getting  a little  like  a trick  of  handling; 
we  have  it  always  tho  same.  Mr.  W.  S.  Cole- 
man sends  apx'etty  imitation  of  Tadema,  in  “ Gold 
Fish”  (262);  Mr.  Dollman’s  picture  of  “A 
Canine  JEsculapius”  (315)  has  real  humour  and 
brilliancy  of  execution;  one  or  two  heads  by 
Miss  Jennie  Moore,  in  particular  “Elspeth” 
(332),  aro  good;  and  a large  drawing  called 
“Stranger  in  tho  Land”  (501),  by  Mr.  P.  E. 
Cox,  has  merits  which,  to  our  thinking,  might 
have  claimed  a better  place  in  tho  hanging. 
Miss  Kato  Greenaway’s  various  half-conven- 
tional studies  of  peasant  children,  to  bo  found 
on  the  screens,  must  be  recognised,  no  doubt,  for 
their  ability  and  humour,  but  they  seem  to  us 
uninteresting,  and  in  some  instances  too  nearly 
approaching  caricature.  Compare  them  with 
Mrs.  Allingham’s little  “ Stndy  of  a Schoolgirl” 
(572),  and  their  want  of  refinement  and  reality 
is  obvious  at  once. 

In  landscape  there  are  many  beautiful  and 
interesting  drawings,  more  than  we  can  under- 
take to  name;  and  wo  notice  •with  pleasure  the 
predominance  of  works  in  which  the  sentiment 
of  nature  seems  to  bo  aimed  at,  besides  the  mero^ 
study  of  facts.  A very  beautiful  and  remarkable 
little  work  is  that  by  Mr.  Poynter  at  tbe  top  of 
the  room,  “ Moonlight  in  Funchal  Bay”  (221),  a 
most  unusually  real  moonlight ; and  the  manner 
in  which  tho  quiet  but  large  swell  of  the  sea, 
and  the  dip  and  roll  of  tbo  ships,  anchored  in  the 
middle-distance,  are  indicated, without  disturbing 
thereposeof  the  whole  scene,  is  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  0. 
Long’s  “ Frosty  Morning  on  the  Coast  of  Devon  ” 
is  a suggestive  study  of  somewhat  similar  type, 
though  slighter.  Mr.  MacCalloch’s  “ Harvest, 
Loebaber”  (212),  and  Mr.  Glennie's  “ Loch  Eil 
and  Ben  Nevis  ” (263),  are  good  specimens  of 
drawings  in  which  the  effect  of  largeness  of 
scale  is  obtained  in  comparatively  small  works. 
“ A Moorland”  (293),  by  Mr.  J.  Knight,  shows 
some  of  his  finest  qualities,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Severn  sends  two  really  grand  drawings,  both 
dealing  with  remarkable  and  exceptional  effects 
of  nature;  “Cromer  after  Sunset”  (329),  and 
“ Snoligbt  effect  over  the  Jura  Lake  of  Geneva  ” 
(-133)  ; in  the  former  we  stand  on  a beach  at 
the  gathering  of  twilight,  with  a foaming  surf 
rushing  in,  and  tho  masses  of  the  town  standing 
piled  against  the  last  gleam  of  crimson  in  the 
sky  ; the  Jura  drawing  is  altogether  an  excep- 
tional effect,  one  of  those  which  perhaps  we  may 
say  mnst  be  seen  to  be  believed  ; but  certainly 
its  dazzling  luminosity  is  most  remarkable ; com- 
paring  this  with  some  other  recently-exKibited 
drawings,  however,  we  are  tempted  to  express  a 
hope  that  this  gifted  artist  will  not  allow  himself 
to  be  dra'wn  away  too  much  into  attempting  ont- 
of-the-way  and  extraordinary  effects — a kind  of 
study  which  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  that  worst 
evil  in  landscape-painting,  a theatrical  style.  Mr. 
Pownall  Williams  sends  a very  interesting  draw- 
ing, “ In  the  Belfry  of  the  Campanile  at  Tor- 
cello”  (166),  showing  the  shafts,  ^vith  their 
heavy  Byzantine-looking  capitals,  and  below  the 
straggling  meanderings  of  the  lagnnes  ; his  little 
drawing,  “ Throngh  the  Olive-yards”  (173)  has 
also  much  individuality.  Among  other  noticeable 
bits  among  tbe  landscapes  are  Mr.  A.  B.  Donald- 
son’s drawings,  four  in  number,  of  which  “ Old 
Tower,  Great  Yarmouth”  (13)  is  of  special 
nterest  ; one  or  two  little  things  by  Mr.  Claud 


Hayes,  which  are  fall  of  feeling,  especially  a 
very  small  sketch  on  one  of  tho  screens  (511)  ; 
Mr.  Ditchfield’s  “ Near  Boxhill,  Sussex  ” (123)  ; 
Mr.  Grace’s  “ Summer  Afternoon  on  a Surrey 
Moor”  (136);  Mr.  F.  G.  Cotman’s  “Quietude” 
(25-1),  a small  drawing  in  a very  fine,  broad 
style;  and  Mr.  Napier  Hemy’s  “Off  for  the 
Night  ” (-101),  a study  of  sea  and  fishing-boats, 
on  rather  a large  scale,  and  up  to  bis  usual 
mark  in  excellence. 

There  are  some  good  architectural  subjects, 
among  which  may  be  named  an  admii-ablo  view 
of  “ Trafalgar-sqnaro  ” (229),  by  ilr.  Herbert 
MarsbaU,  in  which  topogi-aphical  accuracy  is 
combined  with  effect ; and  “ A Yard  in  Ruucu  ” 
(17-1),  by  Ml’.  Glennie,  a .capital  study  of  old 
houses  in  strong  sunlight  The  exhibition  i.s 
also  rather  strong  in  fluwci’-paintings,  among 
which  “Yellow  Chi'ysanthemums”  (55),  by 
Miss  Constance  Phillip,  and  “ Blackberries  and 
Blossom,”  by  Miss  Norman  (608),  maybe  men- 
tioned; and  Miss  Angell’s  study  of  “ *Vzaleas  ” 
(230),  in  a jar  of  very  real  and  translucent 
tinted  glass,  making  a fine  bit  of  coloar. 


NOTES  ON  JAPANESE  ARCHITECTURE.* 
All  Japanese  architecture,  until  the  employ- 
ment of  foreigners  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  been,  with  very  few  exceptions,  entirely  of 
wooden  constrnctiou.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  where  stone  lies  to  hand  in  boulders,  or 
is  otherwise  naturally  exposed,  there  are  a few 
instances  of  its  use  in  the  constructiun  of  the 
•walls  of  small  houses  and  simple  temples. 
There  is  a small  temple  near  Nikko,  about 
l-l  ft.  square,  of  which  the  walls  ai’e  built  of 
oblong  blocks  of  stone,  placed  upon  their 
narrow  ends,  forming  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall,  without  bond,  and  having  all  tho 
external  joints  covered  with  a large  plaster-roll 
to  keep  out  wet.  The  roof  ip  also  formed  of 
large  slabs  of  stono  hollowed  out  on  the  sui’faco 
and  cemented  at  the  joints  in  imitation  of  tiles. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  to  be  seen  several 
stone  bridges, — largo  stono  walls  surrounding 
the  principal  cities,  splul  stone  monuments  to 
the  dead,  imposing  flights  of  stone  steps,  with 
stoue  railings  leading  up  to  the  temples,  lamps 
of  stone  and  bronze  adorning  the  temple  pre- 
cincts, bronze  statues  of  gigantic  size ; ami 
stone  is  invariably  found  employed  in  tbe  pave- 
ment of  courts,  and  as  a substructure  to  wooden 
buildings  in  order  to  form  a stable  and  dry 
foundation.  On  account  of  the  constant  fires 
which  occur  in  the  large  cities,  particularly 
during  tho  winter,  there  aro  not  many  of  the 
ordinary  street  dwellings  which  have  not  been 
repaired  or  rebuilt  within  quite  recent  times. 
The  temples,  protected  by  their  isolation,  and 
in  many  cases  by  thick  groves,  also  many  im- 
portant dwellings  set  apart  by  themselves,  can 
boast  considerable  antiquity,  but  the  ordinary 
domestic  and  street  architecture  is  of  com- 
paratively  modern  erection.  Some  of  these 
larger  dwellings  of  the  nobles  have  fallen  a prey 
to  treachery  and  wanton  destruction,  others 
have  been  burnt  to  tbe  ground  through  the 
introduction  of  European  heating  appliances 
into  wooden  walls,  without  precautions  and  pro- 
tection. The  Tokio  Foreign  Office,  one  of  tho 
finest  old  Japanese  buildings  in  the  capital, 
which  was  entirely  destroyed  this  year  by  fire, 
is  said  to  have  been  set  on  tiro  through  a stove- 
pipe running  through  a wooden  wall  without 
any  ]irotection  whatever.  It  appears,  never- 
theless, from  such  re])resentations  as  can  bo 
found  in  books,  that  tho  arrangements  and 
general  appearance  of  the  ordinary  houses  have 
not  altered  since  very  early  times.  They  arc 
fragile  wooden  structures,  never  more  than  two 
stories  in  height.  The  walls  are  constructed  of 
a vertical  and  horizontal  framework  of  posts 
and  beams  mortised  together,  filled  in  with 
bamboo  laths,  laid  crossing,  bound  together,  and 
coated  with  mud  in  several  layers,  being  finally 
plastered  over.  Sometimes  tho  beams  and 
posts  show,  being  Hush  with  or  projecting 
beyond  the  plastered  surface,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  is  plastered  over,  framework  and  all. 
This  latter  method  is  employed  in  larger  build- 
ings, and  in  the  “ kuras,”  or  goclonns.  A kura 
is  often  many  months  in  building,  tho  mud, 
which  is  taken  from  the  bed  of  some  river,  being 
spread  over  the  framework  in  a great  number 
of  layers,  each  layer  being  allowed  a long  time 


• From  a paper  by  Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  Soaoe  MedaU<>t 
for  1876,  and  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  ImperiBl 
Eogineeriog  College,  Tokio,  Japao,  read  before  the  Rojal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  on  Monday  ereniog  last. 
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to  harden.  The  projecting  timbers  at  the  eaves 
are  also  tliicklj  coated  with  the  same  clayey 
mud,  and  to  the  email  window-openings  are 
hinged  shutters  coated  to  a very  great  thickness 
with  the  same  material.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  building  is  then  plastered  over,  and  finally 
covered  with  a coating  of  lacquer.  These  kuras 
often  remain  standing  after  street  fires,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  thoroughly  fireproof,  for 
the  mud  often  cracks  and  falls  off  with  great 
heat,  and  even  under  ordinary  circumstances 
they  require  constant  renovation  and  repair. 

In  the  ordinary  houses  one  external  wall  or 
more,  and  most  of  the  internal  walls,  are  not 
filled  in  with  plaster,  but  are  open  between  the 
uprights,  being  filled  in  merely  with  light 
wooden  screens  sliding  past  one  another  in 
grooves  formed  in  the  heads  and  sills  of  the 
framework,  so  that  the  whole  partition  can  be 
thrown  open  at  any  pax-t.  Where  light  is  re- 
qxiired  these  sci'eens  are  formed  of  thin  wooden 
framework,  divided  into  rectangles  of  some 
simple  design,  and  filled  in  with  tough  trans- 
lucent paper,  or  in  some  cases  in  interiors  they 
are  covered  with  paper,  decorated  with  patterns 
or  paintings.  Each  room  opens  into  the  neigh- 
bouring  rooms,  and  passages  are  seldom  to  be 
found,  except  in  the  largest  of  houses.  Some- 
times, however,  the  greater  portion  of  a room 
will  bo  raised  about  12  in.  above  the  level  of 
the  entrance,  leaving  an  L-shaped  space  or 
passage  on  two  sides.  The  raised  portion  is 
covered  with  mats,  and  used  by  the  indwellers 
as  the  room  proper.  In  small  rooms  the  whole 
floor  is  on  one  level  and  covered  with  mats.  These 
mats  are  always  manufactured  of  one  dimension 
(namely,  2 ft.  11  in.  by  5 ft.  10  in,,  being  twice 
as  long  as  their  width),  and  a room  is  invariably 
built,  measui’ed,  and  described,  not  according 
to  its  actual  dimensions,  but  by  its  number  of 
mat.s.  They  are  made  of  rushes,  neatly  woven 
upon  a light  wooden  frame,  are  about  IJ  in. 
thick,  soft,  slightly  yielding,  and  warm.  The 
houses  of  the  highest  and  lowest,  as  well  as  all 
temples,  have  their  floors  covered  with  these 
mats,  a little  differing  in  quality.  There  is 
generally  in  one  wall  of  a room  a small  recess 
formed  in  the  framework,  in  which  arc  placed 
one  or  two  rows  of  shelves,  moulded,  polished, 
and  lacquered.  These  shelves  arc  gene- 
rally arranged  in  some  quaint  uusymmetrical 
manner,  and  both  form  an  ornament  to  tho  room 
themselves,  and  servo  for  the  display  of  vases 
or  small  ornaments.  Even  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  Japanese  show  great  taste  in  judiciously 
disposing  small  treasures  of  good  shape  and 
colour  to  tho  adornment  of  their  dwellings. 
They  convert  the  smallest  strip  of  land  into 
a miniature  garden,  which  they  plant  with  well- 
trained  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  simple  habits  of  the  Japanese,  both  as 
regards  resting  and  feeding,  renders  but  little 
fumitui-6  necessary  for  tho  complete  comfort  of 
the  householder.  Small  low  tables,  more  like 
what  we  call  trays,  are  used  for  serving  up  food 
upou, — one  being  set  before  each  guest.  A 
metal-lined  box,  or  sometimes  an  ornamental 
bronze  receptacle,  is  used  for  the  small  charcoal 
fire,  from  which  warmth  is  obtained  in  cold 
weather.  A room  is  invariably  provided  with 
one  or  more  folding  screens,  which,  as  the 
inmates  sit  or  recline  on  the  mats,  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  of  any  great  height  in  oi'der  to 
secure  privacy,  and  keej)  off  draughts  iu  cold 
weather.  Small  cheats  of  drawers  arc  to  be 
found  in  private  rooms  for  clothes,  Ac.,  and 
these,  as  well  as  the  hibachis,  tables,  and  screens, 
are  mostly  of  some  elegant  shape  and  pleasing 
design.  If  a house  be  of  two  stories,  the  upper 
story  is  reached  by  wooden  steps,  leading  up 
from  room  to  room,  being  composed  of  two 
strings  with  treads  and  no  risers,  somewhat  in- 
convenient in  their  slope,  and  generally  without 
handi’ails.  Tho  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are 
wooden,  consisting  of  the  underside  of  the  floor- 
boards  of  tho  room  above,  crossed  by  the  small 
joists  supporting  them,  and  sometimes  smaller 
ribs  between,  dividing  tho  surface  into  squares ; 
the  whole  is  polished  or  lacquered.  Probably, 
in  early  times,  houses  of  this  class  were  covered 
with  thatched  roofs,  projecting  considerably  at 
the  caves,  or  were  covered  with  boarding  and 
wood  shingle.  In  country  parts  there  are  now 
many  roofs  covered  in  such  ways,  but  most  of 
the  houses  in  the  cities  have  heavy  tile  roofs  of 
great  projection,  with  largo  ridge  and  hip  tiles 
and  terra  cotta  ornaments  at  the  extremities. 
The  roofs  are  often  slightly  concave  on  their 
surface,  resembling  those  found  on  a lar^-er 
scale  in  the  temples,  from  which  they  ax'e  un- 
doubtedly  copied. 


The  Shintoo  Temples,  which  are  built  in  imi- 
tation of  the  earlier  temples  of  that  religion, 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  have 
roofs  of  two  plane  sloping  surfaces,  very  salient 
at  tho  ends  and  at  the  eaves;  and  it  seems  from 
this  that  the  heavy  curved  and  hipped  roof, 
which  now  abounds  so  in  Japan,  was  an  intro- 
duction  from  Corea  or  China  contemporary  with 
the  religion  of  Buddha.  The  tiles  are  always  of 
a greyish  black  colour,  and  the  joints  are  covered 
with  a thick  roll  of  white  cement.  One  great 
peculiarity  is  the  size  of  the  ridge  and  hip  orna- 
ments, which  are  constructed  of  several  courses 
of  tiles  and  cement,  forming  quite  a little  wall 
along  the  ridge  and  liips,  terminated  by  large 
terra  cotta  ornaments  at  the  extremities.  These 
ornaments  are  most  of  them  very  artistic  in 
shape. 

In  houses  of  two  stories  the  upper  story  is 
sometimes  set  back  a little,  the  projecting  por- 
tion below  being  covered  by  a small  lean-to 
roof.  There  is  often  bclo-w  this  another  flat 
roof,  projecting  some  3 ft.  from  the  lower  wall, 
to  keep  off  sun  and  to  protect  the  frail  wooden 
entrances  from  wet.  This  roof  is  generally  in 
part  suspended  from  tho  roof  above,  and  partly 
supported  at  wide  intervals  by  light  bamboo 
posts.  Small  gutters  of  bamboo  are  generally 
fixed  to  these  lower  eaves,  with  pipes  of  bamboo 
to  carry  off  the  water.  In  the  hot  season, 
“sudaris”  (a  kind  of  cane  blind  which  admits 
air  and  permits  outlook,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  shadow  from  the  snn)  are  hung  from  tho 
caves  to  the  ground.  The  above  description 
applies  both  to  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  and 
the  middle  classes,  the  latter  being  somewhat 
larger,  more  cleanly,  and  better  furnished. 

The  tea-houses,  or  hotels,  arc  on  a much 
larger  scale,  and  vary  in  tlieir  axTangements. 
They  are  vci*y  often  planned  on  three  sides  of 
a little  entrance-court  laid  out  as  a garden — a 
vei'anclah,  -wfibh  a floor  some  12  in.  from  the 
ground,  running  I’ouud  these  sides  and  serving 
as  a passage  from  one  room  to  another.  The 
upper  stoi-y  also  has  generally  a verandah 
covered  with  a salient  roof,  under  the  eaves  of 
xvhich  paper  lanterns  are  hung  at  night.  In 
largo  hotels  (called  Yadoyas)  there  is  generally 
a small  interior  court,  in  one  comer  of  which 
cooking  is  conducted  iu  the  open  air,  tho  x'cst 
being  laid  out  in  some  oimamental  manner,  with  i 
ponds,  streams,  shrubs,  and  stone  lanterns. , 
Round  this  is  an  interior  verandah,  and  often 
miniature  wooden  bridges,  enabling  one  to  cross 
the  court  xvithout  dirtying  the  feet. 

The  dwellings  of  tlie  higher  classes,  which 
are  called  “ Yashiki”  or  “ Miya,"  are  consider- 
ably larger  and  mox-e  architectui'al.  Tlxeir 
arrangement  is  very  simple,  being  a group  of 
somewhat  low  rooms,  opening  one  into  the 
other,  having  a lobby  or  hall  at  the  entrance, 
and  sometimes  one  passage  fi’om  front  to  back. 
They  are  not  more  than  two  stoi'iea  in  height, 
and  are  covered  xvith  a heavy  tile  roof  of  wide 
span,  with  terra  cotta  ridge  and  hip  ornaments, 
prominent  eaves,  often  supported  by  a rich 
cornice  of  beams  and  brackets,  and  having 
elaborate  carving  displayed  in  the  gable-ends. 
Over  the  enti'auce  to  the  house  there  is  a wide 
portico,  supported  upon  strong  posts,  which  arc 
often  moulded  on  the  edges.  The  lintels,  beams, 
and  projecting  rafters  ai-e  also  moulded  on  the 
edge,  and  caiwed  with  some  floxving  line  of  orna- 
ment, deeply  incised  upon  the  fiat  surface. 
Such  ornament  is  very  effective,  being  delicately 
and  sharply  cut,  and  can  bo  seen  fi-om  a gi'eat 
distance.  The  portico  roof  is  either  a con- 
tinuation of  the  curved  line  of  the  large  roof,  or 
consists  of  a smaller  roof  intersecting  this.  In 
the  latter  case,  a favourite  form  is  that  of  a 
double  ogee,  convex  at  the  ridge  and  concave  at 
the  eaves,  forming  a gable  or  sexni-gable  at  the 
front.  By  this  is  meant  that  on  the  front,  the 
curve  of  the  roof  is  continued  half  xvay,  and  is 
then,  as  it  were,  cut  off,  showing  the  sides  of 
the  end  raftersprojecting,  decorated  with  bronze 
clasps,  and  adoi-ned  xvith  carved  and  pierced 
wooden  pendants.  In  the  large  roofs  the  semi- 
gable is  also  a favourite  form  for  the  ends,  in 
this  case  the  upper  portion  being  of  the  gable 
form,  and  the  lower  portion  a sloping  hipped 
roof.  What  I have  called  bronze  clasps  or  belts 
correspond  to  what,  if  placed  at  tho  end  of  a 
beam,  would  be  called  shoes,  being  gilt  and  eu- 
graved  plates  of  metal,  placed  in  the  centime  of 
exposed  beams  and  lintels,  serving  for  no  pur- 
pose but  ornament.  They  are  much  used  iu 
Japanese  architecture.  The  windows  are 
generally  greater  in  length  than  in  height,  being 
low  oblong  openings,  filled  in  on  tho  outside  with 
thick  wooden  bax's,  aiTanged  sometimes  ver- 


tically and  sometimes  horizontally,  the  whole 
being  open  to  tho  air.  On  the  inside  of  these 
windows  there  ax*6  always  sliding  shutters  or 
paper  windows  to  keep  out  wet  or  cold  iu  bad 
weather.* 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  BUILDING 
ESTATE. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  BUILDING  PLOTS. 

Tuere  was  a large  attendance  of  persons 
interested  in  building  at  the  Auction  Mart  the 
other  clay,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sale  of 
several  sites  of  building  land  forming  portions 
of  the  Alexandi'a  Palace  Building  Estate,  the 
sale  of  which  was  legalised  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament obtained  last  session.  The  property 
offered  consisted  of  twenty-one  lots,  and  was 
desci-ibed  as  the  Muswell-bill  site,  comprising 
neax’ly  four  acres,  this  site  being  divided  into 
ten  lots,  containing  a little  more  than  a quarter 
of  an  acre  each  ; also  the  Wood-green  site,  con- 
taining neai’ly  six  aci'es,  which  was  offei'ed  in 
one  lot;  and  tho  Alexandra  Pai’k  site,  con- 
taining nearly  ten  acres,  and  divided  into  nine 
lots,  containing  about  an  acre  each. 

The  first  portion  of  the  property  offered  was 
the  Muswell-hill  site,  which  was  described  as 
affording  choice  sites  for  residences.  The  con- 
ditions provided  that  a building  lino  of  at  least 
30  ft.  from  the  road  is  to  be  maintained  on  this 
site,  except  at  the  flank  sides  of  lota  1 and  10, 
where  it  is  to  be  10  ft.  only.  All  the  bouses 
to  be  erected  are  to  be  private  dwellings,  and 
not  more  than  two  houses  are  to  bo  built  on 
each  lot,  the  prime  cost  of  which  is  not  to  be 
less  than  1,0001.  There  was  a spii'itod  conipe- 
titiou  for  each  of  the  several  lots,  the  first  six 
lots  being  sold  at  an  average  of  600/.  each.  For 
lots  7,  8,  0,  and  10,  4501.  each  was  the  highest 
offer,  and  they  were  withdrawn. 

The  Wood-green  site,  containing  5 a.  3 r.  27  p., 
was  next  offered.  It  was  described  as  possessing 
a frontage  of  1,575  ft.  to  Crescent-road,  40  ft. 
wide,  which  is  to  be  finished  at  tho  sole  cost  of 
the  vendors.  It  was  stated  to  be  well  adapted 
for  the  erection  of  shops,  or  other  business  or 
commercial  premises  requiring  space,  and  also 
for  pi’ivato  dxvelling-bouses.  After  a close  com- 
petition this  lot  was  sold  for  6,5001. 

The  last  portion  of  the  property  offered  was 
the  Alexandi’a  Park  site,  containing  nine  acres, 
three  roods,  and  eleven  perches.  It  was 
dosci'ibed  as  affording  choice  sites  for  villa  and 
other  I’csidences,  fronting  a new  60  ft.  road, 
which  will  be  finished  with  the  sewer  at  the  solo 
cost  of  the  vendors,  and  taken  to  by  the  Totten- 
ham Local  Board.  A building  line  of  at  least 
25  ft.  from  the  road  is  to  be  maintained  on  this 
site,  and  all  the  bouses  to  be  erected  are  to  be 
private  dwellings  only,  and  not  more  than  five 
houses  on  each  lot,  the  value  of  each  house  not 
to  be  less  than  8001.  prime  cost.  Of  the  ten 
lots  comprised  iu  this  site,  containing  on  the 
avei'age  about  an  aero  each,  the  three  first  were 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  1,2001.  to  1,5001. 
The  remaining  seven  lots  were  withdrawn, 
1,0001.  being  tbo  highest  bid  for  each  lot. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  out  of  tho  entire 
number  of  txventy-one  lots  comprised  in  tho 
property  ten  were  sold  and  eleven  withdrawn. 


THE  WANDSWORTH  NEW 
VESTRY-HALL. 

The  new  vestry-hall  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  at  Wandsworth  is  likely  to  bo  carried  out 
on  a novel  principle,  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  tho  Charity  Commissioners.  Tho 
estimated  cost  of  the  site  is  2,0001.,  and  of  tho 
building  5,0001.,  and  it  is  expected  that  tho 
building  will,  to  a certain  extent,  be  self-sup- 
porting, as  it  is  intended  to  let  it  for  public 
meetings  and  entertainments,  as  well  as  letting 
some  of  the  I’ooms  as  public  oSxces  for  the 
registrar  of  births  and  deaths.  The  original 
intention  was  to  have  defrayed  the  cost  of  the 
hall  by  a small  rate,  but  it  is  now  proposed, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
that  the  trustees  of  the  several  parochial  chai'i- 
ties  within  the  parish  should  purchase  the  laud 
and  erect  the  building,  and  then  let  it  to  tho 
Vestry  on  a lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  with  a 
clause  in  the  lease  providing  that  at  tho  expira- 
tion ox  that  period  the  Vestry  should  have  power 
to  purchase  the  hall  at  a small  advance  on  the 
originalcost.  The  proposed  rental  is  to  be  3J 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  expended.  We  under- 
stand that  this  arrangement  will  be  cai-ried  into 
effect,  and  the  hall  erected  under  its  provisions. 

* To  be  continued. 
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THE  PALACE  OP  JUSTICE,  PARIS. 

Thk  mncleru  application  of  tho  word  “ palace  ” 
is  often  made,  like  many  otlier  similar  thing.'’,  a 
matter  of  fashion  or  caprice  j but  the  word  has 
not  only  a history,  it  hag  a meaning  which 
becomo.s  a nonsense  or  an  indignity  when  quali- 
fied with  places  of  entertainment  like  those  of 
Sydenham  or  Muswell-hill,  or,  still  worse,  tho 
public-houses  of  the  metropolis  and  smaller 
English  cities.  The  palace  was  the  abode  of  the 
sovereign, — the  ” palatium,” — the  eminence  upon 
which  the  embodiment  of  power  was  raised, 
the  enclosure  within  which  tho  central  authority 
washoused.  Suchwasthe  Palace  of  Westminster, 
once  the  home  of  the  English  kings ; that  the 
name  should  still  designate  the  halls  and 
chambers  of  tho  legislature  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  tradition  and  fact.  The  king  was 
the  supreme  judge  upon  earth  of  the  people  he 
ruled ; in  the  palace  of  tho  king  wrongs  were 
heard  and  redressed,  justice  was  administered. 
There  was  a reason  for  maintaining  the  Euglish 
courts  of  justice  at  Westminster;  there  is 
equally  a reason  for  giving  the  new  Courts  at 
Temple  Bar  the  appellation  of  “ Palace  of  Jus- 
tice.” The  same  argument  applies  with  prior 
right  to  tho  Palais  do  Justice  of  Paris,  for  the 
new  bnildiugs,  intermingled  with  the  old  walls 
and  foundations  of  successive  edifices,  repose 
upon,  within,  around  the  precincts  of  the  Palais, 
that  i.s  to  say,  tho  ancient  residence  of  tho  kings 
of  France.  There,  once  upon  a time,  all  the 
high  business  of  the  uatiou,  regal,  judicial,  and 
official,  was  transacted.  Once  upon  a time 
Paris  was  contained  within  the  larger  part  of 
the  island,  partly  occupied  by  the  Palais,  and 
now  known  as  tho  He  do  la  Cite.  Lutetia  stood 
iipon  one  of  five  small  islands,  tlu’ee  of  which 
have  been  incoiqmrated  by  means  of  emljauk- 
ments  and  bridges.  The  Cite  was  the  heart  of 
mediieval  Paris ; the  palace,  the  cathedral,  tho 
hospital  still  mark  the  site  of  the  early  capital. 
In  the  time  of  Henri  IV.  the  completion  of  the 
Pont  Neuf  united  tho  two  western  islaud.s  of  the 
Seine  with  the  He  dc  la  Cittl  An  eqiiestriau 
statue  of  that  king  still  adorns  the  bridge,  which, 
unlike  the  other  bridges  connecting  the  Cite 
with  the  river  banks,  -was  never  obstructed  by 
habitations  of  any  kind.  The  fa^'adc,  which 
we  publish  in  our  pi'esent  number,  is  the 
western  front  of  tho  Palais  de  Justice 
facing,  at  a considerable  distance,  the  statue  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.  At  the  present 
moment  tall  houses  line  the  road  leadmg  from 
the  Pont  Neuf  to  tho  Place  I'ccontly  opened  in 
front  of  tho  now  facade,  and  these  houses  arc 
to  be  ])ulled  down.  A magnificent  approach 
from  the  wejt  will  thus  be  completed,  the 
eastern  approach  being  from  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michel,  while  tho  northern  and  southern  facades 
front  respectively  the  quays  or  embankments 
formed  upon  either  shore  of  the  island.  The 
Palais  do  Justice  is  still  an  agglomeration  of 
buildings  of  different  styles  and  periods.  Thongh 
its  present  successful  isolation  on  the  western 
side  has  been  completed  under  tho  Republic  the 
principal  work  of  alteration,  I'cnovatiou,  and 
reconstruction  was  done  during  the  Second 
Einpu-e.  We  have  so  i-cpcatcdly  referred  to  the 
later  additions  "that  we  can  do  barely  more 
than  string  together  descriptions  already  printed 
in  this  journal.  For  an  idea  of  what  the  Palais 
was  in  the  Middle  Ages  our  readers  ought  to 
refer  to  the  sketches  published  in  M.  yiollet-le- 
Huc’.s  ” Dictionary  ” (vol.  vii.,  p.  4)  under  the 
head  of  “ Palais.”  Very  little  if  anything, 
except  the  Sainte  Chapello,  remain.s  of  the 
medimval  buildings.  The  degradation  to  which, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Palais  de  Justice 
and  similar  buildings,  in  England  ag  well  as 
France,  was  subjected  is  w’ell  known.  Boilcau, 
in  his  “ Jjutriu,”  has  described  a part  of  that 
Palais  which  was  probably  rendered  detestable 
to  him  by  an  uncongenial  study  of  the  law.  In 
his  time  narrow  passages  and  alleys  led  through 
tottering  buildings  now  rebuilt,  combined,  and 
harmonised  into  one  admirable  whole  ; mendi- 
cants and  street-hawkers  established  themselves 
in  the  old  .squares,  under  the  old  arches,  and  upon 
tho  old  steps.  Referring  to  the  external  stair  of 
the  Sainte  Chapelle  the  author  of  the  “ Art  of 
Poetry”  sang; — 

“ Par  les  detours  6troita  d’une  barriere  oblique, 

Ila  gagnent  les  degrtii  et  le  perron  antique, 

Oil  Sana  cease,  etalaut  bona  et  m^chanrs  Merits, 

Barbin  vend  aui  paaaauts  des  auteura  it  toua  prii." 

Some  long  time  afterwards,  about  a hundred 
years  ago,  the  courtyard  and  facade  towards  the 
Boulevard  St.  Michel  were  begun  by  tho  arclii- 
teeb  Moreau ; the  interior  of  the  building  was 


remodelled  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
about  the  year  1831.  Ou  the  26th  of  May,  1810, 
a royal  ordinance  was  published  relating  to  the 
construction  of  a new  Palais  de  Justice.  Tho 
works  already  finished  were  made  to  form  part 
of  the  now  project,  which  referred  principally  to 
proijoscd  buildings  upon  the  Qnai  de  I’Horlogc 
and  the  Qnai  des  Orfevres,  and  to  tho  faQado,  a 
view  of  which  we  are  now  giving.  The  group 
thus  formed  belongs  partly  to  the  Municipality 
and  partly  to  tho  State.  The  Cour  de  Cassation 
which  is  included  in  the  group  is  the  property 
of  tho  State,  aud  M.  Due  is  tho  sole  architect. 
The  Palais  de  Justice  is  the  property  of  the 
City  or  Municipality,  and  M.  Due  has  been 
assisted  first  by  M.  Dommey  and  afterwards  by 
M.  Daumot.  M.  Due  and  M.  Daumet,  the  son- 
in-law  of  M.  Questel,  are  now  the  joint  archi- 
tects of  the  Palais.  It  should  be  remembered 
also  that  the  architects  of  these  as  well  as  other 
equally  important  buildings  in  Paris  are  assisted 
by  inspectors  and  snb-inspectors  who  are  also 
arcliitecta.  These  inspectors  (clerks  of  work.«) 
are  nominated  by  the  Minister  or  the  Director  of 
Civil  BuUdings,  as  tho  case  may  be  ; they  are 
generally  chosen  from  the  more  distinguished  of 
the  students  at  tho  schools  of  architecture  in 
the  capital.  Tho  relations  of  au  inspector,  a 
joint-architect,  and  the  chief  architect  are  often 
complicated, — at  least  they  appear  so  to  English- 
men. Tho  inspectors  at  tho  Palais  de  Justice 
have  enjoyed  the  right  of  private  practice. 

Duo,  the  chief  architect,  was  himself  au  in- 
inspector  at  the  “ July  Monument  ” before  he 
was  appointed  its  architect.  We  are  particular 
in  enumerating  these  points,  because  they  have 
much  to  do  in  rendering  the  public  buildings  of 
Paris  the  excellent  works  of  art  they  mostly 
are,  and  they  have  probably  contributed  to  make 
the  Palais  de  Justice  tho  compai'ativo  master- 
piece it  is. 

The  central  portion  of  the  facade  in  our  view, 
is  the  Grand’Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  about  which  so 
much  criticism  has  been  banded.  It  is  a huge 
stone  Hall,  vaulted  in  stone.  Entered  from  the 
external  steps  through  three  doonvays, — the 
doors  being  of  bronze, — it  forms  a vast  appi’oach 
to  staircases  of  stone  and  marble  leading 
right  and  left  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
building.  The  middle  door  of  tho  Hall  faces 
a central  entrance  reached  by  a few  steps. 
This  is  a square-headed  opening  bordered  by 
Ionic  columns  surmounting  an  entablature  and 
a pedimented  niche,  within  which  is  a seated 
fignre  of  The  Law,  by  M.  Perr.and ; figures 
erect,  one  holding  a torch,  are  placed  upon 
either  column.  Beyond  this  opening,  and  seen 
from  the  Gi'cat  Hall,  is  a figure  of  Justice,  by 
M.  Duret,  placed  in  a niche  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircases  leading  right  aud  left.  At  each 
extremity  of  the  Great  Hall,  and  facing  the  doors 
at  each  end  of  the  poi’tieo  is  an  archway  into  a 
broad  corridor  leading  through  tho  building  to 
that  other  Grand’Sallo  des  Pas  Perdus  con- 
structed by  Jacques  de  Brosse,  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  Commune,  aud  thus  gave 
rise  to  the  report  that  M.  Due’s  building  was  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Happily,  however,  the  excited 
populace  had  the  good  taste  to  spare  that 
portion  of  the  Palais,  which,  of  all  buildings 
erected  during  the  last  forty  years,  offers  the 
most  vivid  suggestions  aud  discloses  the  groate.st 
original  efforts  to  inquirers  williug  and  capable 
to  see  or  comprehend  the  progressive  art  of  tlieir 
own  time.  Our  readers  must  not  misunderstand 
us.  We  do  not  refer  with  any  approval  to  the 
newly -restored  Galeric  de  Saint  Louis,  or, 
indeed,  to  any  of  the  attempted  medimval 
effects  which  have  been  lately  executed ; any 
English  architect  of  experience  in  early  French 
and  English  architecture  would  have  done  better 
than  M.  Due  and  his  assistants  have  done  in  tlie 
Gothic  parts  of  tho  work.  We  refer  simply  to 
the  new  Graud’Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  to  the 
staircases  and  passages  leading  out  of  it ; and 
externally  to  the  engaged  colonnade  with  its 
broad  flights  of  steps  which,  far  from  being  the 
result  of  caprice,  arc  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  floor  of  tho  second  story  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  has  been  taken  as  the  general  level 
throughout  the  principal  parts  of  the  Palais. 

We  admit,  at  tho  same  time,  that  the  lines  of 
M.  Due’s  Grand’Sallo  des  Pas  Perdus  are  un- 
pleasing ; wo  admit  a pa’oference  for  certain 
medifcval  halls  we  could  mention,  for  certain 
modern  halls  we  could  name.  But  that  is  not 
the  point.  M.  Due’s  Grand’Salle  is  a step  in  a 
new  direction.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
entire  hall;  the  coloured  materials  of  the  walls, 
columns,  aud  balustrades;  the  vaults  aud  arches 
of  the  roof, — should  be  eonseieutiously  studied  by 


the  increasing  number  of  meu,  young  aud  old, 
who  are  trying  to  reconcile  the  opposing  methods 
of  by-gono  art.  All  schools  have  agreed  in 
praising  the  judgment  which  has  heaped  honoui’S 
upon  M.  Due,  not  for  having  conceived  a beautiful 
work  of  bigh  art,  but  for  having  done  something 
that  has  not  been  attempted  before.  Even 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc, — between  whom  and  M.  Dnc 
there  is  a wide  gulf  both  in  tho  politics  aud  the 
art  of  architecture, — has  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
praise  the  new  Grand’ Salle.  In  the  second  volume 
of  his  ” Entretiens  ” he  has  added  a foot-note  of 
praise  : — “ La  Salle  de.s  Pas  Perdus,  exterieuro- 
ment  et  iutcricurement,”  says  he,  “ est  un  dc 
ces  monuments  cpii  fera  honneur  k notre  temps. 
Lk  tout  se  tient ; tout  est  lie  par  une  peusec 
claire.  L’execution,  comme  il  arrive  toujours, 
repond  k la  composition.  Elle  est  belle  et  pnre. 
On  sent  I’artiste,  chose  I’are  dans  notre  temps, 
qui  respecto  son  art  et  le  public.”  The  con- 
ductor of  tho  RJvue  de  rArchitecture,  M.  Cesar 
Daly,  has  accorded  similar  praise,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  We  ourselves,  in  an  article* 
printed  almost  exactly  two  years  ago, — at  the 
time  when  M.  Duo  was  nominated  by  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  to  receive 
the  Queen’s  gold  medal, — gave  our  o%vn  reasons 
for  heartily  approving  tlio  selection.  We  de- 
clared that  the  New  Grand’Sallo  by  M.  Dnc  was, 
though  by  no  means  a model  of  beauty,  the  great 
work  of  the  day.  We  felt  that,  refined  in  all  its 
details,  it  was,  nevertheless,  inelegant  in  outline. 
Wo  said, — “There  are  modern  works,  even  in 
England,  more  captivating  in  effect,  aud  in 
which  the  sujierficial  elements  of  beauty  arc 
more  strongly  marked;  but  since  the  revival 
of  letters  none  have  been  erected  which  give, 
with  greater  decision,  truthful  expression  to  the 
thought  and  aim  of  the  constructor  than  this 
one.  ...  It  is  symmetrical  without  any  forced 
regularity;  utilitarian,  aud  not  crude;  classical, 
yet  devoid  of  pedantry.  It  proves  not  so  much 
the  genius  of  the  arcliitect  as  the  pliability  of 
orders,  rules,  and  other  antique  i>npedime7iia. 
The  foflce  of  i*eason  and  common  sense  is  there 
disjdayed  iu  the  manipulation  of  hard  and  cold 
materials,  and  its  completion  establishes  a fact — 
promoted  without  a doubt  by  prolonged  archa?o- 
logical  rescarclies  in  both  Grecian  and  Gothic 
fields  of  art — tliat  all  the  constructional  foi’ms 
of  every  country  may  be  so  adapted  to  the  style 
and  habits  of  the  present  time  as  to  produce  a 
harmonious  result,  i^rovidcd  always  that  tho 
cognate  principles  of  ancient  aud  medimval 
architecture  bo  scinipulnusly  followed  and  deve- 
loped.” We  iirgcd  iu  fine  that  M.  Due  leavened 
a profound  knowledge  of  tho  ancient  Greeks 
with  an  admixture  of  Gothic  methods.  He  had 
thei’cby  produced  a scientific,  truthful,  aud 
artistic  building  ; and  an  innovation  which  a 
succeeding  generation,  woi’king  ou  similar  priu- 
cijiles,  would  be  able  to  shape  into  beauty.  Im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  which  wo  have  just 
described,  the  judges  awarded  the  Emperor’s 
first  and  last  prize  of  100,000  francs  to  tho 
author  of  the  work  we  illustrate^  andM.  Viollet- 
le-Duc,  whose  own  larger  works,  especially  the 
restored  Chateau  do  Pierrefonds,  were  cited 
against  the  single  creation  of  M.  Due,  aftorward.s 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  aw’ard. 

We  should  not  describe  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm, or  praise  iu  an  almost  imijualiticd  manner, 
this  really  great  woi'k  of  M.  Dnc  were  it  not  one 
executed  under  conditions  totally  ignored  in  this 
country  and  rare  even  in  Prance.  For  nearly 
forty  years  M.  Due  has  been  engaged  in  making 
designs  and  drawings  for  tho  Palais  de  Justice; 
and  he  has  sacrificed  the  more  than  probable 
chance  of  a large  private  practice  to  devote 
himself  almost  entirely  to  this  work.  He  is  even 
pleased  to  make  many,  nearly  all,  detail  drawings 
himself — no  small  task  when  it  is  remembered 
that  everything  movable  and  immovable 
within  the  building  has  been  exi^ressly  designed 
aud  made.  At  the  same  time,  the  best  work- 
mansbip  that  Paris  can  afford  has  been  lavished 
upon  the  pettiest  detail.  A great  deal  of 
Echaillou,  a very  hard  stone,  veined,  and  suscep- 
tible of  polish — only  used  of  late  years — has  been 
introduced  into  the  construction ; and  the  so- 
called  marbles  of  the  Jura  have  also  been  em- 
ployed. Tho  joiners’  work,  w'hich  i.s  of  a very 
careful  and  beautiful  description,  has  been 
executed  by  M.  Matberion;  the  old  and  well- 
known  firm  of  decorators,  MM.  Huber,  frkres, 
have  been  entrusted  with  much  of  the  intcnial 
oiTiamcntation,  tlie  principal  partner,  M.  Hamel, 
having  devoted  himself  to  tlie  execution  of  wall 


* See  " M.  Due  aed  some  of  bis  Colleagues,”  Ihe 
Builder,  Tol  siiiv.,  p.  131. 
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decorations  of  different  kinds,  as  ■n'ell  as  to 
models  of  all  sorts  for  the  architect’s  apprecia- 
tion before  the  final  completion  of  monldings 
and  Bculptnre.  The  plumbing  and  slating  have 
been  done  by  MM.  Monduit  and  Bechet. 

Wo  have  not  yet  heard  ■n'hether  the  publica- 
tion of  a monography  of  the  later  portions  of 
the  Palais  is  in  contemplation.  Some  excellent 
photographs  of  the  Grand’Salle*des  Pas  Perdus 
■were  presented  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  more  than  ten  years  ago  by  M.  Due 
himself,  and  they  may  be  found  in  the  Institute 
Library.  Those  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession who  may  chance  to  visit  Paris  during 
this  year  would  do  well  to  obtain  an  official 
introduction  to  some  of  the  Inspectors  engaged 
at  the  Palais,  and  so  armed  they  would  be  sure 
of  a cordial  reception.  They  should  ask  to  look 
over  the  working  drawings  in  the  architect’s 
ofiSce.  located  in  the  building  itself,  before  they 
diligently  and  modestly  study  the  original  points 
of  M.  Due’s  development  of  nineteenth-century 
architecture. 


ART  CULTURE. 

Some  earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  the  means  for  the  study  of  art  and  the 
enjoyment  of  works  of  art  in  Manchester.  In 
connexion  with  these  Sir  Henry  Cole,  not  long 
ago,  delivered  an  address  to  the  Manchester 
School  of  Art,  and  as  we  have  now  his  corrected 
version,  we  print  some  portions  of  it : — 

Grent  Improvement  in  Worlis  of  Fine  Art 
applied  to  Industry. 

I have  pointed  out  that  schools  of  art  exist  in 
this  country  to  cultivate  fine  art, — that  is,  to 
train  workmen  to  produce  works  of  art  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people.  If  genius  be  educed 
by  schools  of  art,  that  is  a happy  accident. 
Schools  of  art,  I repeat,  are  not  intended  ex- 
pressly to  create  genius,  because  a genius,  as  I 
have  shown  you,  is  only  produced  once,  it  may 
be,  in  a hundred  or  a thousand  years.  Mr. 
Poynterwas  followed  in  his  lamentations  by  the 
learned  head  of  a college  in  Oxford,  who  said 
that  schools  of  art  are  not  operative,  even  for 
the  object  they  have  in  view.  Yon  may  recollect 
that  in  1853  there  was  a '*  chamber  of  horrors  ” 
in  Ken.eington  Museum,  which  consisted  of  a 
collection  of  samples  of  decorations  of  the  most 
costly  kind,  '\vhich  had  no  principles  of  decora- 
tion about  them.  That  chamber  produced  a 
startling  effect ; it  was  talked  about  even  in 
Parliament.  There  was  one  manufacturer  in 
Parliament  who  made  hideous  carpets,  and 
thought  it  was  a cruel  impertinence  on  the  part 
of  any  Government  to  form  this  chamber  of 
horror’s,  and  show  that  his  carjjcts  were  not 
quite  in  good  taste.  In  answer  to  the  Oxford 
rector,  I maintain  that  such  a chamber  of  horrors 
could  not  bo  produced  now;  the  costly  inartistic 
specimens  havo  di.sappcared.  You  may  find  an 
ugly  cheap  coal-scuttle,  but  the  productions  of 
our  best  manufacturers  are  now  much  more  con- 
siatent  with  standards  of  good  taste  than 
formerly.  Architecture  has  enormously  im- 
j>roved  in  the  last  quarter  of  a centni’y;  whilst 
I admit  it  might  at  times  be  founded  on  a little 
more  good  taste  and  common  sense.  You  cannot 
go  about  the  country  anywhere  without  being 
much  struck  with  the  improved  architecture 
in  public  and  private  buildings.  Compare 
the  stone  churches  now  built  with  those 
ugly  brick  things  erected  by  churchwardens 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  About  the 
year  1820,  nearly  every  church  and  chapel, 
and  bank  and  post-office,  and  park  mansion 
was  a -wretched  imitation  of  a temple  of  Diana, 
often  in  stucco.  Wo  do  not  fly  to  the  goddesses 
and  erect  such  nondescript  things  now  ; what 
we  do  is  very  much  more  defensible  and  in 
advance  of  all  that.  There  are  other  indications 
of  progress  in  art,  such  as  the  revival  of  tciTa- 
cotta.  This  country  is,  I believe,  at  the  head 
of  Europe  in  the  use  of  plastic  material  for 
utility.  The  French  are  behind  us;  both  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  arc,  I consider,  inferior  in 
the  use  of  plastic  art.  Then  in  the  matter  of 
stained  glass,  nobody  can  go  into  a church  or 
chapel  without  seeing  the  immense  advance  in 
the  making  of  stained  glass;  compare  the  win- 
dows  painted  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at 
0.xford  with  those  now  produced  ; almost  every 
church  and  chapel,  even  Xonconformist.hasnow 
a jewelled  window,  and  Euglisli  glass,  I venture 
to  say,  is  more  consistent  with  tme  principles 
of  decoration  than  French  or  German  glass.  In 
furnitnre  (especially  for  the  million)  also  there 
has  been  great  improvement ; some  eighty  years 


ago  you  might  have  got  a solitary  piece  of  fine 
fui-niture  made  by  Chippendale  in  England,  or 
Gouti6ro  in  France,  but  then  you  had  to  pay 
exorbitantly  for  them.  In  woven  fabrics  of  all 
kinds,  in  pottery  of  all  kinds,  I think  England 
may  bo  placed  ahead  of  the  world.  It  is  true 
that  England  does  not  commission  our  first 
artists  to  paint  or  model  costly  vases,  as  France 
and  Germany  do,  hut  we  could  do  it  if  we  liked. 
In  Paris  a great  artist  may  receive,  at  Sevres, 
a commission  for  a vase  to  be  given  to  an 
ambassador,  but  there  the  solitary  thing  ends. 
This  is  not  our  way  of  doing  business  ; it  is  not 
the  fashion  here  to  urge  the  Government  to 
order  such  works  of  art,  but  we  could  produce 
masterpieces  if  we  commissioned  Leighton,  or 
Poynter,  Walter  Crane,  or  Moore  to  work ; 
Mintou  and  other  makers  of  pottery  are  un- 
rivalled for  all  classes  of  artistic  j)roduction3 
made  at  commercial  risks  to  be  sold.  Mr. 
Sparkes,  who  is  attached  to  the  Art  Training 
School,  has  revived,  or  re-invented,  a pottery 
known  RB  Doulton’s  ware,  which  is  much  worked 
by  women.  I leave  this  subject  by  saying  that 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  various  kinds 
of  British  goods  of  a decorative  nature  were 
shown, — works  in  terra-cotta,  majolica,  bronze, 
mosaics  of  all  kinds, — and  competent  judges 
declared  emphatically  that  they  were  the  finest 
things  of  the  kind  in  the  E.xhibition.  The  next 
Paris  Exhibition  ought  to  show  still  further 
cause  for  gratulation  in  the  disjilay  of  EngHsli 
specimens  of  art  applied  to  industry.  The 
problem  we  havo  before  ua  is  how  to  utilise  fine- 
art  power  and  give  it  a decorative  influence ; 
how  to  unite  the  artist  and  the  workman  so  as 
to  gratify,  not  one  person,  but  millions.  I main- 
tain that  this  is  being  done,  and  done  success- 
fully. Aristotle  says  of  possessions  : — “ Those 
rather  arc  useful  which  bear  fruit ; those  liberal 
which  tend  to  enjoyment.”  By  “useful,”  he 
means,  which  yield  revenue  ; by  “ enjoyment,” 
that  which  proves  of  consequence  beyond  the 
using.  Now,  the  possession  of  fine-art  power 
and  able  handicraft  is  both  useful  and  libei’al, 
and  it  bears  the  fruits  of  both  in  money  aud 
enjoyment. 

System  pursued  in  our  Fine-Art  Schools. 

Well,  fine-art  culture  is  taught  iu  schools  and 
museums,  and  the  results  of  the  system  are 
shown  in  shop-windows  and  in  our  annua] 
exhibitions,  local  and  metropolitan.  To  those 
who  decry  oi\r  system, — and  there  are,  perhaps, 
some  three  or  four  clover,  cranky  prophets  who 
do  it, — I may  say  that  almost  every  European 
nation,  inclncling  France  itself,  has  adopted  it; 
so  have  the  United  States,  as  -well  as  our  colo- 
nies.  The  system  was  partially  started  years 
ago  by  William  Dyce  in  his  excellent  drawing- 
book,  from  which  everybody  can  learn  to  draw. 
The  system  was  methodised  and  extended  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Richard  Redgrave,  who,  I 
venture  to  say,  has  not  yet  received  from  this 
country  that  recognition  that  he  well  deserves 
for  his  labours.  His  -views  of  fine-art  were 
catholic ; he  had  a universal  appreciation  of 
beauty.  Ho  was  no  pedant  who  stuck  to  one 
method  of  working  only  for  realising  beautiful 
thoughts  and  feeling.s,  and  despised  all  others  ; 
he  recognised  the  value  of  all  styles  and 
methods  of  drawing  aud  painting;  lie  fully 
appreciated  the  different  cunning  special  ways 
in  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Mantegna,  Albert 
Durer,  Raffaelle,  Holbein,  Michelangelo,  Titian, 
Ostade,  Gainsborough,  ilulready,  Mcissonier, 
and  many  others  worked.  He  did  not  say  that 
any  modem  French  method  was  alone  to  be 
followed,  or  was  better  than  the  German ; or 
that  the  German  was  better  than  the  Italian. 
He  knew  that  mere  size  in  execution  was  not 
necessary  to  develop  geuins,  as  poor  Ilaydon 
thought.  A Greek  gem  to  him  of  the  size  of  a 
barleycorn  might  be  as  fine  as  the  Venus  de 
Milo,  8 ft.  high.  He  laid  down  no  pedantic  rules 
against  vehicles,  or  enjoined  a particular  touch 
of  the  brush  ; or  prescribed  dogmas  about  lines 
or  points,  stippling  or  scumbling.  He  said, 
“Use  any  method  that  enables  you  to  work 
best.”  He  said,  “Take  beauty' as  your  pole- 
star  wherever  you  find  it.”  Now  that,  in 
niy  opinion,  is  the  true  course  fur  anybody  to 
pursue  who  wishes  to  encourage  art-culture  in 
this  country.  You  may  go  and  look  at  the 
pictures  and  statues  of  the  great  masters,  but 
do  not  try  merely  to  imitate  them.  The  teacheFs 
duty  is  to  make  liis  pupils  thoroughly  catholic  in 
taste  and  aspiration,  and  not  to  tell  them  to 
copy  this  or  that  painter’s  style  or  modeller’s 
touch.  The  works  of  great  artists  are  like 
flowers  of  nature,  you  may  cull  sweetness  and 


beauty,  and  perfume  and  delight,  from  all  of 
them. 

Practical  Effects  of  the  Fine  Art  System. 

Now,  what  has  been  the  practical  effect  of 
this  system  ? In  regard  to  Manchester,  there 
was  a school  of  design  here  in  1851 ; a\id  I may 
say,  by  the  way,  that  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
French  language  at  that  time,  we  did  not  know 
that  the  Bcoles  des  Dessin  of  France  simply 
meant  drawing-schools ; so  we  called  our  first 
schools  (promoted  chiefly  by  Mr.  Ewart  and 
Mr.  Poulett  Thompson)  by  the  grand  name  of 
“ Schools  of  Design  ” ; and,  so  to  speak,  wo 
started  upon  the  wrong  rails,  leading  our  manu- 
facturers to  think  the  State  was  going  to  pro- 
vide them  with  designs  or  patterns.  In  1851 
Manchester  had  a school  of  design  with  250 
students,  paying  256L  in  fees.  In  1876,  the 
students  of  the  present  school  of  art,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  school  of  design,  had  increased 
to  429,  and  the  fees  to  961Z.  In  addition  to  that, 
you  havo  now  a second  school  of  art  at  the 
grammar-school,  which  has  838  students,  pay- 
ing 51-9i.  fees.  Besides  these,  you  have  586 
students  in  small  art-schools  throughout  the 
to-wn,  in  night-classes,  where  the  elements  of 
drawing  are  taught;  and  you  have  also  7,129 
children  learning  drawing  in  elementary  schools. 
In  1851  tho  State  paid  6001.  n-year  to  help 
drawing,  being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  21.  a 
student.  Now  the  State  contrilmtes  nearly 
l,400i.  a-year,  or  at  the  rate  of  only  2s.  2d.  a 
student ; whilst  tho  public  itself,  through  this 
impulse,  is  doing  and  paying  five  times  what  it 
did  in  1851.  I have  no  donbt  that,  with  the 
activity  of  your  committee,  and  the  feeling  for 
art  which  has  taken  root  and  is  evidently  grow- 
ing in  Manchester,  you  will  soon  double  these 
present  numbers. 

General  Results  of  the  Art  System. 

A few  words  on  what  is  being  done  throughout 
the  country.  In  1851  there  were  seventeen 
schools  of  design,  which  have  now  increased  to 
111  schools  of  art.  I hope  the  young  men 
present  will,  in  twenty-five  years,  see  them  in- 
crease to  500 ; and  I think  they  will,  if  Par- 
liament will  only  give  tho  people  the  right  to 
spend  their  own  money  in  supporting  them. 
They  have  the  right  to  the  extent  of  raising  a 
penny  in  tho  pound  at  present,  but  this  is  like 
dancing  the  hornpipe  in  fetters  ; they  are  nut  to 
bo  trusted  to  spend  lid.  or  2d.,  or  more.  These 
1 11  schools  havo  27,900  students ; 883  night 
schools  havo  31,000  students ; and  there  are 
nearly  4,000  elementary  schools  with  460,961 
students.  I have  no  doubt  that  before  a long 
time  has  passed,  the  whole  of  the  two  million 
children  who  are  now  in  elementary  schools  will 
leai'n  to  draw  a little,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
lean!  to  write,  and  with  great  advantage  to 
their  future  occupations  and  refinements. 

Museums  ; their  Uses,  and  Necessity  of  Them. 
Now  I come  to  another  subject, — that  of 
museums.  Mr.  Poynter,  amidst  his  several 
fallacies,  said  one  or  two  true  things  about 
museums.  Whatever  errors  and  “risks”  there 
might  bo  about  schools  of  art,  be  admitted  that 
by  means  of  museums  “ the  truest  principles  of 
tasto  may  be  diffused  among  all  classes.”  At 
a recent  banquet  in  Manchester  I ventured  to 
express  a conviction  I hold  strongly, — that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  have  a museum  worthy 
of  a population  of  500,000  people,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  millions,  unless  you  get  the 
assistance  of  tho  Corporation.  Of  course, 
benevolent  people  will  subscribe  their  money, 
but  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work  pro- 
perly. A museum  is  a thing  that  must  bo 
libei’ally  endowed,  like  a school  or  university, 
and  even  more  liberally.  'Where  would  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  be 
without  their  endowments  ? ,Tho  best  chance 
of  success  you  have  here  in  Manchester  is  to  go 
heartily  with  the  people  themselves,  and  teach 
them  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  You  might 
just  as  well  talk  of  establishing  a British 
Museum,  or  a Kensington  Museum,  or  Owen’s 
College,  by  eleemosynary  assistance  only,  as  a 
Manchester  Museum  worthy  of  the  name.  A 
museum  is  a sort  of  thing  so  above  the  ordinary 
appreciation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  at 
present,  that  if  you  do  not  find  secure  and  per- 
manent funds  to  pay  for  it  you  will  never  get  a 
proper  museuni.  I venture  to  think  that  all 
your  forces  will  have  to  be  united.  Tho  school 
of  art  will  have  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  its 
constituency.  I feel  sure  that  members  of  the 
Corporation  are  sensitively  alive  to  the  votes  of 
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tlieir  constituents,  and  the  appreciation  of  their 
fellow  townsmen.  The  work  which  tho  com- 
mittee of  the  school  of  art  have  before  you,  is 
to  hold  meetings  in  every  ward  in  this  city,  to 
teach  the  people  what  the  school  of  art  is,  and 
what  tho  ai’t-gallery  should  be,  and  then  to  send 
petitions  to  the  Corporation.  I am  sure  the  ex- 
Mayor,  now  present,  judging  by  his  looks,  will 
bo  right  glad  to  present  and  support  them. 
This  will  be  a piece  of  hard  work,  but  you  are 
responsible  before  Manchester  to  do  it,  you  have 
taken  good  steps,  and  you  must  follow  them  up 
•with  the  Corporation.  Tho  work  will  take  you 
away  from  yoxxr  business ; it  will  tax  your 
pockets  as  well  as  your  time  ; and  you  may  feel 
a little  weaker  physically  after  the  work  than 
you  did  before,  but  you  will  have  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  estab- 
lished an  art  museum  in  Jlanchester  for  the 
prosperity  of  tho  city  and  its  district.  I am 
happy  to  find  that  the  work  has  been  begun  in 
Manchester,  although  in  a veiy  modest  way,  by 
means  of  the  rates.  I find  from  a return  to 
Parliament  that  Manchester  already  has  a 
museum  supported  by  tho  rates ; I was  uot 
aware  of  that  till  lately.  Well,  the  Corpora- 
tion having  begun  the  woi'k,  yon  have  only  to 
give  them  a help  on,  and  in  time  the  Corpora- 
tion will  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be;  I learn 
that  the  corporate  authorities  of  Manchester 
opened  a museum  in  Campfield  iu  1851 ; aud 
this  authentic  Parliamentary  document  tells  mo 
that  it  was  removed  in  1861-  to  Queen’s  Park, 
-wherever  that  may  be.  Go  to  Nottingham  and 
see  what  that  town  is  doing  for  a museum ! 
The  Corporation  has  obtained  a private  Act, 
and,  assisted  by  a private  subscription  of  about 
20,0001.,  it  -ftdll  have  in  six  months  the  finest 
municipal  museum  iu  the  Midland  Counties. 
Urge  the  Corporation  to  get  its  Act, — to  get 
permission  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  raise  a loaji  if  need  be.  Apply  to  the  Lord 
President  to  obtain  a public  Act  of  Parliament, 
authorising  the  levy  of  rates  for  all  purposes  of 
science  and  art  as  freely  as  for  primary  educa- 
tion. You  must  allow  me  to  go  into  the  doctrine 
a little  of  the  museums,  which  teach  tho  student 
what  tho  world  has  done  before  him ; and  un- 
less you  know  the  antecedents  of  fine  things  you 
ftounder  about  iu  ignorance  aud  waste  time.  A 
museum  of  art  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tho 
student,  if  he  is  to  bo  well  trained  and  educated; 
but  it  is  most  important  to  the  public.  The 
grown  public  are  not  children  to  go  to  a school 
of  art,  but  will  fl.ock  to  museums,  especially  after 
church  on  Sundays,  if  they  are  made  comfort- 
able, well-ventilated,  and  warmed,  well  located, 
and  [With  a little  music  in  the  evening  occa- 
sionally : and  thus  they  will  be  taught  in  a way 
that  no  other  process  of  education  will  do.  And 
then  there  is  the  great  advantage  of  such  train- 
ing of  taste  in  a commercial  point  of  view  ; you 
create  consumers  for  your  art  products,  aud  the 
work,  whilst  proving  beneficial  not  only  to 
students  of  art,  will  wean  millions  from  the 
devil’s  temptations  iu  the  beershops. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected, 
viz. : — As  Fellows  : Mr.  H.  Jarvis,  jun.,  aud  ilr. 
Thomas  Verity.  As  Associates : Mr.  A.  T. 
Taylor,  Mr.  C.  H.  Purday,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Arbex’. 
As  Honoraiy  Associate : The  Right  Hon.  G. 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  M.P.  As  Houorai-y  Fellow: 
Mr.  John  T.  Wood, — well  known  as  the  discoverer 
of  tho  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

Death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi. — Professor  Donald- 
son said  it  was  his  sad  duty  to  have  to  announce 
tho  death,  eaidy  on  Sunday  morning,  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Bonomi,  tho  learned  curator  of  Sir  John 
Soane’s  Museum,  who  was  most  highly  respected, 
not  ouly  for  his  attainments,  but  for  his  coxxitesy 
and  kindness  to  all.  As  an  officer  of  the 
Trustees  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum  he  was 
most  trustworthy  and  assiduous  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  was  always  to  be  found  at  his 
post  until  quite  lately,  when  his  illness  had  pre- 
vented his  attendance.  Tho  Trustees  had  the 
fullest  coutidcnco  in  him,  and  iu  carrying  out 
the  arraugements  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
Museum,  it  was  hut  right  to  say  that  ho  was 
ably  seconded  by  Miss  Martin,  his  sistei'-in-law, 
and  daughter  of  tho  celebrated  John  Martiu. 
Ml*.  Bonomi’s  character  -u'as  well  known,  and  he 
(Px’of.  Donaldson)  could  only  bear  testimony  to  ; 
the  x-espoct  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  who 


knew  him.  He  was  profoundly  read  in  Egyptian 
antiquities. 

The  President  said  ho  was  sure  the  meeting 
had  heard  the  announcement  just  made  with 
great  regret.  Mr.  Bonomi  had  passed  a long 
life,  and  had  done  a large  amount  of  valuable 
work, — -work  that  would  always  be  highly 
appreciated, 

Fo?*eti7n.  Correspondence. — Mr.  F.  P.  Cockei*ell, 
hon.  sec.  for  Foreign  CoiTespondence,  said  he  bad 
received  a number  of  letters  iu  response  to  the 
circular  letter  •ndiich,  in  accordance  -vrith  annual 
, custom,  he  had  this  year  sent  to  tho  foreign 
; members  of  the  Institute.  Amongst  them  were 
letters  fi*om  the  Cavaliere  Fiorelli,  Rome,  offer- 
ing facilities  to  students  for  visiting  antiquities 
and  museums,  of  which  he  is  Director-General; 
from  M.  Lucas,  secretary  of  tho  Societe  Centrale, 
Paris,  announcing  progx’amme  of  International 
Congress  of  1878  ; from  M.  L.  J.  Due,  indicating 
names  of  rising  Fi*ench  architects  who  might  bo 
elected  honorary  and  corresponding  members  of 
tho  Institute ; from  M.  Moi*ey,  giving  some 
notice  of  extensive  works  in  the  to-wix  of  Nancy; 
from  M.  Coste,  giving  some  accoixnt  of  schools 
at  Marseilles;  from  Signor  Poggi,  announcing 
the  death  of  Signor  Alvino,  of  Naples ; from 
Signor  Selvatico,  describing  some  interesting 
public  works  and  improvements  in  Padua  ; and 
from  Professor  Mcldahl,  of  Copenhagen;  and 
M.  Delsanx,  of  Brussels.  Professor  Meldahl’s 
letter  announced  a woi’k  on  Frcdericksborg 
(presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  tho  Institute). 
The  plates  show  parts  restored  by  Professor 
Meldahl  after  the  fire  of  1859.  Future  additions 
to  the  work  are  promised.  The  Professor 
adverts  to  the  supposed  authorship  of  the  Castle 
by  Inigo  Jones,  and  considers  that  ho  cannot  be 
80.  Tho  plan  is  that  of  French  chateaux.  The 
facade  is  in  the  style  prevalent  in  Holland  and 
Noi*th-West  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth  centuries.  Professor  Meldahl  considei's 
form  and  details  to  be  the  work  of  a dilettante, 
perhaps  of  the  King,  Christian  IV.,  to  whom 
Inigo  Jones  may  have  given  tho  plan  after  bis 
(Inigo’s)  tour  in  France.  Professor  Meldahl 
promises  further  on  tho  subject ; also  on  the 
Castles  of  Kronberg  and  Elsinore, — tho  latter 
much  like  Scotch  castles.  Tho  arcliitect  of 
Kronberg  was  probably  Antony  Obberger,  who 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  -weut  to 
Danzig,  as  architect  to  the  city.  He  was  a 
great  artist  httle  kno-wn.  Tho  letter  from 
M.  Delsanx  (Brussels)  expressed  regret  at  tho 
decline  of  art  iu  Belgium,  notwithstanding  a 
great  impulse  in  building.  Ho  laid  the  blame 
on  the  public  press,  and  upon  tho  great  rapidity 
with  -which  building  is  now  executed.  He  con- . 
sidered  that  luxury  and  mechanical  contrivances 
overstrained  the  population,  and  wore  them  out. 
He  complained  of  the  gi*eat  height  of  private 
buildings,  aud  of  the  extravagant  extent  of 
ecclesiastical  corporation  buildings.  Ho  ex-  j 
pressed  a strong  desire  for  sumptuary  laws 
limiting  the  waste  of  coal,  and  thought  that  gas- , 
lighting  should  be  limited,  as  God  had  not  given 
daylight  to  be  superseded.  . 

Professor  Donaldson  said  it  appeared  to  him 
that  some  of  these  commanicatious  were  very 
impoi’tant,  aud  contained  a great  deal  of  valuable 
information,  and  ho  vcntxxred  to  sixggest  whether 
it  would  not  bo  advisable,  at  tho  discretion  of 
Mr.  Cockerell  aud  by  the  consent  of  the  Council, 
to  print  these  communications,  or  portions  of 
them,  in  the  “Transactions”  of  the  Institute? 
'Ihey  were  likely  to  bo  of  much  utility  and 
interest,  and  it  was  only  due  to  the  writers,  -who 
were  at  considerable  trouble  to  send  the  informa- 
tiou,  tliat  the  Institute  should  show  its  apprecia- 
tion of  their  kindness  iu  this  way. 

The  President  said  it  had  been  iu  contem- 
plation to  do  what  had  just  been  suggested, 
and  after  the  favourable  expression  of  opinion 
which  the  Pi*ofessoi*’8  suggestion  had  called 
forth,  he  was  quite  sui*o  that  the  Council  would 
accede  to  the  request. 

Ml*.  Wyatt  Papwoi-th  said  that  in  reforeuco  to 
tho  Castle  of  Frcdericksborg,  it  was  found  after 
the  fii’o  that  the  Govoi’nmeut  did  not  possess  any 
drawings  or  engravings  of  the  building.  It  was 
remembered,  pei’haps,  by  Mr.  Hausen,  tho  archi- 
tect, that  some  few  years  before  tbo  fire  an 
English  architect,  named  Edward  Falkener,  who 
would  bo  -well-known  to  many  in  that  room,  had 
made  complete  drawings  of  the  building,  extex*- 
nally  aud  internally.  He  was  iuquix-ed  after, 
and  upon  being  comrauuicated  -with,  he  placed 
the  whole  of  his  drawings  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  The  King  was,  of  coui’se,  greatly 
pleased,  and  sent  him  in  i*eturn  one  of  the 
orders  at  hi.s  disposal. 


The  Secretaryship. — The  President  said  that 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  candidates 
for  tho  secretaryship  had  been  requested  to  send 
in  their  names  on  ox*  before  that  day  (Monday), 
which  was  to  have  been  a special  meeting,  and 
to  which  the  Council  had  hoped  to  have  been 
able  to  place  a name  before  the  genex*al  body 
for  approval.  Considering,  however,  how  very 
important  the  appointment  was,  aud  how  very 
much  it  would  affect  for  good  or  ill  tho  future 
success  and  well-being  of  the  Institute,  it  was 
advisable  not  to  bo  in  too  great  a hurry,  and 
hence  it  had  been  detei*mined  to  postpone  the 
special  meeting  until  Monday,  the  18th  inst.,  up 
to  which  date  the  names  of  candidates  would 
be  received.  The  Council  had  additional  cause 
for  postponement  in  tho  fact  that  they  had 
received  a requisition  from  eight  Fellows  of  the 
Institute  asking  them  to  convene  a special 
meeting  to  consider  tho  advisability  of  having 
the  secretarial  work  of  the  Institute  done  by 
two  honorai’y  secretaries,  responsible  for  the 
performance  of  the  woi*k,  but  assisted  by  a 
paid  officer,  not  necessarily  a member  of  tho 
Institute.  The  Council  had  therefore  to  announce 
that  the  special  meeting  in  pursuance  of  the 
requisition  -n'onld  be  held  on  the  18th  inat.  The 
Conncil  also  announced  that  the  schedule  of 
duties  ali’eady  issued  to  those  who  had  applied 
for  it  was  au  impei'fect  document,  and  before 
the  election  it  might  possibly  bo  amended  or 
added  to.  He  might  add  that  Mr.  Eastlake, 
with  charact  eristic  courtesy,  had  agreed  to 
attend  all  ordinary  or  Council  meetings  so  long 
as  tho  Council  thought  he  could  be  of  any 
assistance. 

City  Churches. — Mr.  Hebb  said  that  some 
years  ago  a committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Institute  for  tho  Conservation  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments. From  time  to  time,  in  the  annual  i*epoi*t, 
reference  had  been  made  to  the  -work  of  the 
Committee,  but  ho  wished  to  ask  whether  tho 
Council  had  any  objection  to  state  what  had 
been  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee 
with  regard  to  a large  number  of  City  churches 
which  were  thi*eatened  -with  destruction  ? Ho 
was  aware  that  the  Committee  had  made  some 
progress  in  tho  matter,  and  had  begun  to  collect 
a number  of  di’awings  of  these  churches,  but  he 
should  like  to  have  some  further  information. 

Mr.  Eastlake,  in  reply,  said  that  some  time 
ago  a paper  -was  prepared  by  some  member.?  of 
the  Coneei*vatiou  Committee,  and  read  before 
the  Institute,*  giving  detailed  information  on 
some  of  the  condenmod  City  churches.  That, 
however,  was  not  tho  -ivhole  of  the  information 
which  had  been  collected  by  the  Committee; 
other  notes  were  ready,  notably  some  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Ferrey,  but  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of 
the  ayllabns  of  papers  this  session,  they  could 
not  he  x*ead.  They  would,  however,  bo  available 
for  next  session. 

Mx*.  Horace  Jones  congi*atulated  the  Institute 
on  having  that  evening  elected  as  Honorai’y 
Associate  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Cavendish-Bentinck, 
who  some  years  ago  was  mainly  successful  in 
preserving  the  tower  of  the  chui’ch  of  St.  Maiy 
Somerset,  Th.nmes-sti’cet. 

The  Pi’esidcut  announced  that  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Council  had  still  under  their 
consideration  the  Bill  which  had  been  bi’ought  in 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Metropolifan  Building  Act. 
Ho  had  hoped  that  the  committee  would  have 
been  able  to  present  a report  on  the  subject, 
but  this  was  uot  yet  possible,  owing  to  the  modi- 
fications  and  amendments  which  the  Board  bail 
been  making  in  the  di*aft  of  the  Bill.  The  sub- 
ject was  not  being  lost  sight  of,  bowevex*,  and 
it  might  be  mentioned  that  tho  i*eIations  sub- 
sisting between  the  Institute  aud  the  Board 
continued  to  be  of  the  most  friendly  character. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  then  read  tho  paper  by 
Mr.  Josiah  Conder  on  Japanese  Architecture,  of 
which  we  give  a portion  on  another  page. 


Workmen’s  Club,  Peun,  Bucks. — A ne-w 
block  of  buildings,  to  cost  about  600L,  is  ixi 
course  of  erection  at  this  picturesque  village, 
intended  for  a workmen’s  club  aud  cai*etakei*'.s 
house.  The  accommodation  will  include  reading 
and  news  rooms,  smoking-room,  and  other  con- 
veniences. The  building  is  of  brick  aud  flint, 
with  tiled  roofs,  in  the  Early  Domestic  English 
style,  and  the  total  cost  has  been  sustained  by 
Sir  Philip  Rose,  hart.,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Bncks. 
The  works  are  being  executed  by  Mr.  Z.  Wheeler, 
of  Penn.  Mr.  Arthur  Vex*non  is  the  architect. 


* The  substance  of  this  paper  was  given  in  the  Builder 
Ust  jear  (vol.  xxst.,  p.  103;. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH  BONOMI. 

On  Sutulay  last,  at  two  o’clock,  there  passed 
away  from  amoii'j  ns  a man  who  has  long  had 
his  name  associated  with  the  architecture,  sculp- 
tures, and  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancient  land  of 
the  Pharaohs.  T!ie  reputation  of  Joseph  Bonomi 
has  been  long  connected  with  these  subjects, 
for  a long  lease  of  life  had  been  granted  to  him. 
lie  was  in  his  eighty-second  year.  His  father  had 
been  architect  of  St.  Peter’s,  Rome  ; but  at  the 
request  of  the  brothers  James  and  Robert  Adam, 
the  architects,  he  came  to  England  and  was 
employed  by  them  for  many  years.  He  subse- 
quently built  some  very  noteworthy  structures 
in  England  and  Scotland,  such  as  the  Sardinian 
Chapel  and  Montague  House  in  London  ; East- 
well  House,  the  present  o-wner  of  which  is  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh ; and  Rosencath,  on  the 
Clyde,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Bonomi's  first 
breathings  would  be  in  an  atmosphere  of  archi- 
tecture and  art.  This  is  further  evident  from 
the  fact  that  Angelica  Kauffman  and  Maria 
Cosway  were  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  the 
infant  and  his  twin  sister,  who  were  born  on  the 
yth  of  October,  1796,  which  event  occurred  at 
76,  Great  Titchfield-strcct,  Maiylebone.  The 
father  and  mother  were  Roman  Catholics,  so 
the  baptism  took  place  in  the  Venetian  Chapel. 
It  may  also  bo  worthy  of  noting  that  tho  father 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  it  was  the  refusal  of  the  Royal  Academy  to 
confer  on  liini  the  honour  of  the  R.A.-ship  which 
led  to  Sir  Joshua’s  rupture  with  that  body. 

Mr.  Bonomi  was  chiefly  educated  in  a school 
at  Carshalton,  Surrey,  and  then  became  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  gained 
the  silver  medal  for  the  best  drawing  from  the 
antique,  and  also  the  best  model  from  tho  same. 
After  this  he  entered  the  studio  of  Nollekens,  the 
sculptor,  as  that  was  the  branch  of  art  he  had 
selected  to  follow.  In  1823  he  went  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  while  there 
he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  John  I 
Gibson.  ] 

A gentleman,  named  Robert  Hay,  a naval 
officer,  on  a visit  to  Naples,  came  to  Rome.  He  [ 
was  a clever  sketcher,  and  had  a desire  to  do 
something  in  Egypt,  and  he  was  trying  amoug 
the  students  to  induce  some  of  them  to  accom- 
pany him ; but  Bonomi  was  the  only  one  that 
offered  himself,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
would  go,  oven  although  the  remuneration  which 
had  been  promised  was  small.  This  acquain- 
tanceship was  thus  the  turning-point  in  Bonomi’s 
life,  and  affected  the  whole  course  of  his  after- 
studies in  art.  It  was  in  1824  that  he  left  Italy, 
with  Hay,  for  Egypt.  Perhaps  it  should  b'c 
mentioned  that  tho  most  important  of  the  objects 
in  the  collection  which  they  formed  were  bought 
by  the  British  Museum.  Ultimately  Mr.  Hay 
left  Egypt,  but  Bonomi  remained.  It  is  evident 
that  he  had  taken  a liking  to  the  country  and 
its  people.  He  had  adopted  the  Arab  dress, 
and  assimilated  liimself  to  their  modes  of  life. 
Ho  soon  learned  their  language,  aud  kept  bis 
donkey  for  riding  about,  after  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  he  learned  to  adapt  himself  to 
every  condition  of  existence  among  the  modern 
Egyptians.  In  one  of  the  diaries  which  he  kept 
there  is  mention  of  his  coming  to  a halt  iu  one 
of  the  towns  on  his  route,  and  finding  a quiet 
spot,  he  turned  into  it  with  his  donkey  and 
camel,  and  had  Ins  food  in  the  street,  where 
he  also  made  his  bed  for  the  night.  There  was 
one  great  advantage  he  derived  from  these 
habits, — he  was  by  them  able  to  exist  at  a very 
small  cost,  aud  thus  could,  on  his  then  limited 
means,  carry  on  his  studies  in  the  field  he  had 
thus  selected.  Ho  remained  eight  years  in 
Egypt  at  this  time,  during  which  he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  men  of  all  kinds,  who  came  to 
travel  on  the  Nile ; for  Bonomi’s  experiences 
were  of  value  to  travellers.  Among  the  ac- 
quaintances he  formed  was  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  When  Mr.  Bonomi  retnmecl 
to  England  he  paid  a visit  to  Alnwick.  At  this 
])lace  he  seems  to  have  gone  about  at  times  in 
liis  Arab  costume,  and  one  day  lie  was  accosted 
by  the  manager  of  a travelliug  circus,  who 
offered  him  an  engagement,  and  he  would  be 
auuounccd  as  “ the  Bounding  Bedouin  of  the 
Desert,”  or  some  similarly-sounding  phrase,  such 
as  caterers  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public 
delight  in.  Bonomi  wrought  at  the  hieroglypliics 
for  some  of  the  time  with  Mr.  James  Burton, 
aud  they  even  reproduced  some  of  them  by 
means  of  lithography  in  Cairo. 

It  was  in  1833  that  he  made  a slight  change 
iu  the  field  of  his  work.  Iu  that  year  he 


weut  to  Jerusalem  with  Messrs.  Catherwood  & 
Arundale.  There  was  then  a great  risk  in  a 
European  entering  the  Haram  enclosure,  for  the 
Mahomedans  might,  on  the  slightest  pretext, 
assault  and  murder  an  infidel  for  venturing  into 
their  holy  places.  Bonomi’s  Arab  outfit,  and 
familiarity  with  customs,  enabled  him  to  go  in 
with  comparative  safety.  This  was  tho  first 
time  that  correct  drawings  and  details  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  and  the  El-Aksa  were  taken ; 
and  it  forms  an  important  event,  for  it  was  upon 
these  drawings  that  Mr.  Forgusson  founded  his 
celebrated  “ Architectnral  Argument  ” in  rela- 
tion to  the  true  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He 
also  visited  Sinai,  as  well  as  Damascus  and 
Baalbek  at  this  time. 

After  this  be  returned  to  England,  and  was  at 
work  making  drawings  of  hieroglyphics  in  con- 
nexion with  works  on  Egypt.  He  illustrated 
some  work  for  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and,  along 
with  Arundale,  he  made  drawings  for  a work  in 
which  Dr.  Birch  did  the  literary  part  of  it,  [ 
called  the  “ Gallery  of  Antiquities.”  This  was 
in  1841. 

In  1842  he  was  engaged  to  accompany  the 
expedition  which  was  sent  out  by  tho  King  of 
Prussia  under  Lepsius.  This  resulted  from 
meeting  at  tho  British  Museum  tho  king,  Fred.  ' 
William  lY.  of  Prussia,  Alex.  Y.  Humboldt,  | 
Bunsen,  aud  Lepsius.  The  advantage.?  to  the  , 
expedition  to  he  derived  from  Mr.  Bonomi’s  long  j 
experience  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  from  his  artistic  ■ 
powers,  were  too  palpable,  and  they  induced  liim 
to  go  ; aud  as  the  expedition  was  just  starting  be  1 
hadtoget  ready  in  two  days.  It  left  Southampton  | 
on  the  1st  of  September  of  that  year.  'They 
had  a dinner  in  the  hotel  before  going  on  board,  i 
and  Bunsen  accompanied  them  to  the  ship  to  ! 
say  good-bye.  Mr.  Bonomi  had  engaged  him-  ! 
self  for  six  months,  but  he  did  not  return  till  ! 
1844,  thus  gaining  renewed  experience  of  Egypt  | 
and  its  monuments.  In  1845  he  married  one  of 
the  daughters  of  John  Martin,  the  celebrated 
painter. 

Shortly  after  this  ho  was  engaged  working 
with  Messi's.  Warren  & Fahey,  the  well-known 
water-colour  artists,  at  “A  Panoramic  Picture 
of  the  Nile.”  The  catalogue  states  “ from  draw- 
ings made  by  Joseph  Bonomi.”  It  was  appro- 
])riately  enough  exhibited  in  the  ” Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly,”  in  1819.  In  1853  ho  was 
at  work  with  Owen  Jones  at  the  Egyptian 
Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  figures 
and  the  hieroglyphics  bear  the  evident  mark  of 
Mr.  Bonomi’s  touch. 

Iu  1861  Mr.  Bonomi  was  elected  curator  to 
' Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum  in  Liucoln’s-inn-tields, 
the  duties  of  which  he  lias  carried  out  till  bis 
I death.  His  appointment  to  this  oflSce  led  to  one 
‘ very  important  work  being  done  ; that  was  the 
reproduction  of  all  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
Belzoni  Sarcophagus,  which  is  one  of  the  trea- 
, Btxres  of  that  museum,  it  being  at  the  same  time 
the  most  important  monument  of  that  kind 
which  has  yet  been  found  in  Egypt.  It  belonged 
to  Oimenepthah  I.,  and  is  of  alabaster,  and  en- 
tircly  covered  outside  as  well  as  inside  •ndth 
hieroglyphics.  By  means  of  the  work  published 
by  Bonomi,  scholars  are  able  to  study  these,  and 
: it  has  led  to  their  having  been  interpreted,  and  a 
work  on  tho  subject  was  lately  announced.  The 
matter  of  the  hieroglyphics  i-s  that  of  the  funeral 
ritual,  a point  of  study  which  has  lately  assumed 
considerable  interest  in  connexion  with  Egyp- 
tology. The  letterpress  which  accompanies  this 
work  was  written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  the 
celebrated  Egyptologist,  and  who  has  been  a 
coUaborateur  with  Bonomi  in  many  works. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a complete  list  of 
all  the  works  Mr.  Bonomi  produced.  Papers  by 
him  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  SjTO-Egyptian 
Society  aud  its  successor  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Arcbajology,  British  Association,  Ac.  He  was 
also  a frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines, 
and  many  contributions,  some  of  them  small 
but  valuable,  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
Literary  Gazette,  Atheniymm,  Illustrated  London 
Neios,  and  the  Builder,  in  whose  pages  some 
important  communications  by  him  ajipeared 
lately  in  reference  to  Cleopatra’s  needle  and  its 
proposed  sites.  He  suggested  long  ago  the  pro- 
priety of  getting  casts  made  in  bronze,  of  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Roman  obelisks,  such  as  tlie  one 
at  St.  John  Lateran,  and  setting  it  up  in 
London,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a monument, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  public  some 
notion  of  these  ancient  monuments,  and  of  the 
hieroglyphics  upon  them.  One  of  his  works  was 
a small  text-book  on  the  “ Proportion  of  the 
Uuuiau  Figure,”  a subject  which  his  study  as  a 
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sculi^tor  no  doubt  led  him  into ; but  it  also  was 
the  means  of  his  inventing  a machine  for 
measuring  the  human  body,  by  which  the  height 
of  the  person  and  length  of  the  arms  were 
simultaneously  taken.  This  ho  was  anxious  for 
the  army  to  adopt,  and  he  urged  it  on  the  prisou 
authorities  as  a means  of  identification.  He 
often  affirmed  that  if  his  machine  had  been  in 
use  in  the  army,  and  the  yoxmg  Sir  Roger  Tich- 
borne  had  been  operated  upon  when  iu  the  dra- 
goons, the  case  of  the  Claimant  would  have  been 
an  impossibility. 

The  very  varied  experience  which  Mr.  Bonomi 
had  of  Egypt,  au  experience  of  modern  Egyp- 
tians learned  diiring  his  long  residence,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  resulting 
from  his  drawing  the  monuments,  was  a vei'y 
valuable  acquisition,  as  all  knew  who  had  tho 
advantage  of  Bonomi’s  acquaintance.  Ho  might 
be  described  as  a Book  of  Refei'ence  in  all 
things  Egyptian,  aud  a book  whose  value  will 
be  felt  now  that  it  is  lost.  It  was  always  au 
open  book  to  any  one  who  wanted  information. 
All  who  have  ever  mot  Mr.  Bonomi  will  be  able 
to  bear  out  the  statement  as  to  the  willingness 
he  always  manifested  to  answer  questions  and 
supply  information  to  all  who  desired  it.  He 
did  it,  too,  without  fuss  or  vanity.  He  was  not 
one  who  indulged  iu  useless  exhibition  of  his 
knowledge.  His  only  desire  seemed  always  to 
throw  light  oil  tlie  matter  which  was  brought 
before  him.  His  power  of  drawing  hieroglyphics 
has  never  been  surpassed.  All  artists  feel  the 
difficulty  of  representing  Egjqitian  figures,  with 
tho  necessary  absence  of  muscular  development 
about  the  calves  of  the  legs.  This  Mr.  Bonomi, 
by  his  long  e.xperience,  had  learned  to  give  with 
the  greatest  facility,  but,  then,  he  had  a very 
true  eye  and  n delicate  hand  to  guide  his  pencil. 
Amongst  his  papers  left  arc  a great  number  of 
sketch-books  full  of  hieroglyphics,  aud  also 
valuable  written  notes.  Tho  hope  ought  to  bo 
expressed  that  something  should  be  done  to 
place  such  valuable  gleanings  witliin  tho  reach 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  them. 


THE  LARGEST  GASOMETER  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

In  connexion  with  the  gas  works  near  the 
Oval,  Kennington,  au  immense  new  gasometer 
is  at  present  in  course  of  constructiou.  Tho 
attention  of  the  Lambeth  Yestry  was  called  to 
the  structure,  at  their  meeting  last  week,  when 
Mr.  Cox  described  it  as  ” an  erection  of  a most 
■ fearful  character,”  which  would  he  sure  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  property  surrounding  it.  It 
would  block  up  the  view,  and  interfere  with  the 
free  current  of  air,  aud  under  these  circum- 
stances,  he  wished  to  know  if  the  Yestry  had 
any  power  to  interfere  with  the  “ huge  monster  ” 
which  was  being  put  up.  The  Chairman,  Mr. 
Burrap,  observed  that  it  was  the  largest  gas- 
ometer in  tlie  world.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Cox’s 
inquiiy,  the  surveyor  said  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  power  to  interfere,  and  that  certainly 
I the  opportunity  of  interfering  was  now  very 
doubtful,  inasmuch  as  many  thousands  of  pounds 
had  been  spent  on  the  stnicturc,  which  was  now 
approaching  completion. 


I 

Cement. — At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  tho 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  sonic 
communications  were  referred  to  which  had 
been  made  with-the  lime  and  cement  merchants, 
with  a view  to  obtaining  a more  uniform 
standard  of  measurement,  and  it  was  finally 
arranged  that  in  future  the  standard  should  be 
by  weight  instead  of  measure. 

Ripley  Public  Buildings.  — Seventeen 
architects  sent  in  designs.  At  tho  last  meeting 
of  the  Local  Board  the  Committee  had  reduced 
the  competitors  to  four,  namely,  Messrs.  True- 
man & Pratt,  of  Nottingham;  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
Nottingham  ; Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse, 
Derby ; and  Messrs.  Tait  & Langbam,  of 
Leicester ; but  as  they  could  not  determine 
which  of  the  two  latter  to  place  the  first,  they 
had  sought  the  opinion  of  tlie  engineer,  whose 
report  was  read.  Mr.  Argile  said  both  the 
designs  were  so  excellent  that  he  had  written 
his  report.  He  first  pointed  out,  in  his  opinion, 
the  excellences  of  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse’s 
in  some  nine  particulars,  and  then  tho  excel- 
lences of  Messrs.  Tait  & Langham’s  in  some 
eleven  particulars,  and  finally  declared,  in  his 
opinion,  for  tho  purposes  of  the  Board,  the  latter* 
was  the  best.  The  plaus  of  Messrs.  Tait  & 
Langham  were  adopted. 
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THE  PALL  OP  BUILDINGS  IN  THE 
HATUABKET. 

A.>^  briefly  stated  m our  last,  the  adjourned 
inquest  into  the  cause  of  tlie  death  of  Mr. 
"William  Barou  was  resumed  ou  the  27th  ult., 
before  Mr.  St.  Clair  Bedford,  coroner  for  West- 
minster.  The  body  of  the  deceased,  as  will  be 
romembei’ed,  was  found  beneath  the  debris  of 
his  premises,  which,  together  with  a new  build- 
ing adjoining,  fell  in  on  the  17th  of  January. 

Mr.  W.  Wyke  Smith  watched  the  case  on 
behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; 
Mr.  N.  Bazalgette  represented  the  District  Sur- 
veyor(Mr.  Robert  Walker)  ; Mr.  Poland  appeared 
ou  behalf  of  Messrs.  Newman  & Mann,  the 
builders  j Mr.  McColl  represented  the  interests 
of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  ; Mr.  E.  Clarke 
appeared  for  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  Wimble,  and 
the  building  owner  j the  lion.  J.  De  Grey  for  the 
owners  of  the  house  in  which  deceased  lived ; 
and  Mr.  Reid  for  Messrs.  Shaw  & Co.,  who 
supplied  the  iron  work. 

Mr.  George  Vnlliamy,  superintending  archi- 
tect, Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  was  the  first 
witness  called.  He  deposed  that  he  had  care- 
fully inspected  the  dt'trisof  the  fallen  buildings, 
both  before  and  after  they  had  been  partially 
cleared  away,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
clearing,  but  ho  was  unable,  as  tlio  result  of 
sucli  fc.xaminatiou,  to  deteriniue  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  From  what  he  could 
see  of  the  foundations,  so  far  as  they  were 
opened,  they  were  altogether  proper  and  right. 
He  thought  he  had  seen  enough  to  determiue 
his  mind  on  that  point.  Before  giving  any 
further  opinion  he  would  liko  to  hear  tho  wit- 
nesses that  were  to  be  called,  and  he  w'ould  be 
pleased  to  give  his  opinion  on  anything  that 
might  be  asked  him. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker  said  he  was  district  sur- 
veyor of  St.  Martin’s-iu-tho-Fields,  and  that  on 
September  2fith  last  he  received  notice  that 
Messrs.  Newman  <fc  Mann  had  commenced  on 
September  1st,  a building  at  24,  Haymarket 
(the  corner  of  Panton-street).  Previously  to 
that,  on  September  1.8th,  ho  had  visited  the  site 
and  found  the  works  were  going  ou,  no  notice 
having  been  given.  At  that  time  the  “ under- 
pinning” of  the  south  party -wall  (i.e.,  tho  wall 
between  the  new  building  and  Mr.  Baron’s 
house)  was  nearly  completed.  Ou  the  26th 
(the  day  the  notice  was  given)  be  again  visited 
tho  works  and  saw  the  foreman.  He  then  saw 
the  foundations  and  concrete,  which  were  of  a 
first-class  description.  Since  then  he  had  seen 
the  work  from  time  to  time,  the  last  being  about 
three  or  four  days  before  the  houses  fell.  During 
tho  progress  of  the  building  ho  had  not  observed 
anything  to  object  to.  He  saw  the  plans  of  the 
building,  which  were  on  tho  works.  They  were 
the  general  plans  of  tho  different  floors.  Ho 
looked  at  them  and  there  was  nothing  that 
required  commeut.  So  far  as  the  buildings  weru 
carried  out  up  to  tho  time  of  the  accident,  the 
materials  appeared  to  be  of  a good  description, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  strike  him,  as  a 
district  surveyor,  as  being  wrong.  Tho  party- 
wall  appeared  to  be  a substantial  wall,  and  not 
one  which  he  should  have  condemned.  He 
certainly  considered  it  was  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  new  building  that  would 
he  put  on  it.  Like  Mr.  Vulliamy,  he  would  not 
give  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident 
till  he  had  heard  the  evidence.  Some  of  the 
materials  were  very  good,  but  the  cast-iron 
columns  were  tho  worst  ho  ever  saw.  The 
circular  girder  at  the  corner  was  of  wrought- 
iron ; the  straiglit  girders  were  also  made  of 
wrought-irou.  He  did  not  think  the  circular 
girder  was  put  together  in  a workmanlike 
manner. 

John  Sweetlaud,  general  foreman  of  the  new 
building  up  to  December  29,  said  that  when  he 
left  it,  the  building  was  ready  to  receive  the 
roof. 

The  Coroner  : Durmg  your  foreraanship  did 
anything  strike  you  as  dangerous  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  ? 

Witness:  Well,  I thought  it  rather  funny  that 
they  should  leave  the  old  wall  and  build  on  the 
top  of  it.  The  state  of  the  brickwork  was  like 
a piece  of  sponge. 

Asked  whether  he  made  any  complaint  about 
this,  the  witness  said  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Kellow, 
the  clerk  of  works,  several  times.  To  the  best 
of  his  recollection,  Mr.  Kellow  made  no  reply  at 
all,  or  else  said,  “ We  must  allow  some  one  else 
to  know  as  well  as  we  do.”  The  old  wall  was 
takendown  to  the  first-floor  level,  and  the  new 
one  hnilb  on  the  top  of  it,  under  the  direction  of 


the  architect  and  the  clerk  of  works.  About 
22  ft.  in  height  of  the  old  wall  remained.  The 
height  of  the  new  wall  put  upon  it  at  the  first 
commeucement  was  about  25  ft.  The  whole 
height  of  tho  new  wall  on  the  top  of  the  old 
one  was  46  ft.  G in.  The  thickness  of  the  new 
wall  was  14  in. 

Asked  whether  there  was  anything  else  that 
struck  him  besides  the  alleged  bad  state  of  the 
old  wall,  tlio  witness  replied  : “ It  looked  very 
funny  to  see  the  buildiug  standing  on  stilts.” 
He  explained  that  by  stilts  he  meant  columns. 

A.sked  whether  he  could  account  for  tho  fall- 
ing of  the  house,  he  said  it  was  his  firm  belief 
that  if  tho  old  wall  had  been  renewed  throughout 
the  building  would  have  been  still  standing. 

In  reply  to  further  questions,  he  said  he 
assisted  to  take  out  the  foundation.  Some  por- 
tious  of  it  were  good  sound  gravel,  but  others 
not.  There  were  seven  pier  holes.  Where  the 
columns  stood  concrete  was  put  in.  From  25  ft. 
to  30  ft.  in  length  of  the  old  wall  was  left 
standing.  He  superintended  the  underpinning 
of  the  old  wall ; it  was  pi'operly  done  in  lengths 
of  3 ft.  The  wall  was  being  raised  simul- 
taneously with  tho  uuderpinniug.  The  iron 
girders  were  put  up  by  him.  Tliere  was  a 
detail  drawing  for  the  circular  girder,  and  he  put 
it  u})  according  to  that  drawing.  It  was  put  up 
in  a proper  and  workmanlike  manner.  He 
thought  the  plan  of  the  girder  was  a safe  one. 
He  did  not  superintend  the  bolting  or  riveting  ; 
that  was  done  by  Messrs.  Shaw,  who  furnished 
the  girder.  Complaints  were  made  by  Mr. 
Barou  that  the  doors  in  his  house  could  not  be 
shut ; that  was  after  tho  wall  was  rebuilt.  He 
sent  a carpenter  in  to  ease  the  doors.  He  had 
been  to  the  place  since  the  building  fell.  He  saw 
that  several  of  the  bolts  of  the  circular  girder 
were  gone.  There  was  no  particular  weight 
over  the  circular  gii'der.  There  were  window- 
openings  all  the  way  up.  Ho  had  never  been 
engaged  on  any  building  in  which  a circular 
girder  had  been  fixed  in  the  way  indicated. 

Charles  L.  Gooch  said  he  suceoeded  tho  last 
witness  as  foreman  on  tho  now  building  on  the 
Slst  December.  The  roof  was  not  then  on.  The 
party-wall  iu  tho  Haymarket  front  was  finished. 
Nothing  struck  him  about  the  work  as  being  of  an 
imprcr'.er  or  dangerous  character.  He  continued 
foreman  till  the  building  fell.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  that  it  fell  a complaint  was  made  that 
the  front  door  of  the  next  house  would  not  close. 
He  sent  a carpenter  to  see  to  it.  Witness,  Mr. 
Wimble,  and  Mr.  Johnson  (Mr.  Wimble’s  assist- 
ant) went  into  Mr.  Baron’s  house,  aud  all  over 
it.  They  saw  nothing  to  attract  their  attention. 
There  was  a crack  in  the  staircase  wall  of  the 
other  adjoining  house  in  Panton-street,  but  he 
did  not  see  that  till  tho  house  had  fallen.  His 
attention  was  not  particularly  called  to  the  old 
wall,  which  looked  tolerably  good.  It  was  cut 
iuto  by  his  dii-ection  when  they  were  going  to  fix 
the  stone  staircase.  Before  he  did  it  he  sent  for 
the  clei'k  of  tho  works,  but  as  Mr.  Kellow  was 
ill,  bo  (Gooch)  sent  to  the  yard  for  inatractions. 
The  height  of  the  place  cut  away*  was  6 ft.  9 in., 
and  the  width  7 ft.  It  was  done  a little  before 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  the 
buildiug  fell.  It  was  intended  to  fill  it  U]}  with 
new  work,  and  two-thirds  of  the  new  work  had 
been  got  iu  befoi'e  tho  men  left  work.  He  thought 
it  was  a wall  to  which  that  operation  could  be 
safely  applied.  It  was  cut  with  a hammer  and 
chisel.  He  saw  it  after  it  was  cut,  ready  to 
brick  up,  aud  he  thought  it  safe.  Mr.  Wimble 
sent  for  him  between  tliree  and  four  o’clock,  aud 
asked  by  whose  authority  tho  cutting  away 
had  been  done.  He  (Gooch)  replied  that  he  had 
sent  for  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and  that  he  was 
ill,  and  that  he  then  sent  for  and  obtained  instruc- 
tions from  the  yard.  Mr.  Wimble  said  rather  than 
l\ave  had  the  wall  cut  he  would  have  carried  up 
two  piers  to  support  two  rolled  iron  joists  upon 
which  to  cany  a wall  into  which  the  stairs 
could  be  fitted.  The  wall  was  cut  away  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  a stone  staircase  from 
the  ground  floor  to  the  first  floor.  The  wall 
was  leaning  out  of  the  perpendicular  where  it 
was  cut  away.  The  wall  was,  in  fact,  Sin. 
hollow,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  wall 
plumb  before  the  stairs  could  be  fixed.  He  was 
not  constantly  ou  the  works.  He  had  another 
job  to  look  after  as  well.  There  was  no  one  in 
charge  when  he  was  away.  Mr.  Kellow,  the 
clerk  of  the  works  was  there  two  or  three  times 
a week.  He  represented  the  arclutect.  He 
(Gooch)  was  not  there  the  whole  day  on  the  17th, 

* In  onr  brief  summary  of  this  witness's  evidence  last 
week  (p.  227),  it  wss  incorrectly  staled  that  the  wall  bad 
been  ” dubbed”  out ; it  should  have  beeu  “ cut  out.”  i 


when  the  wall  was  being  cut  out.  Tliewall  was 
cut  out  4^  inches  at  the  bottom,  aud  iu.  at  the 
top.  Ho  did  not  think  that  would  weaken  it 
much.  They  did  it  so  as  to  mako  it,  when  filled 
up  again,  flush,  and  to  got  a bite  for  the  steps. 
The  filling-up  would  add  strength  to  the  wall 
when  it  was  completed.  It  was  done  with 
cement.  The  filling-in  would  give  no  strength 
till  tho  brickwork  had  set.  Being  in  cement  it 
would  set  in  thi'ee  or  four  days. 

The  inquiry  was  continued  on  the  1st  inst., 
when  tho  first  witness  examined  was  Mr.  Robert 
Baron,  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  deposed 
that  he  had  assisted  his  brother  in  his  business, 
aud  was  at  his  brother’s  house  every  day  from 
the  time  the  new  buildiug  was  commenced  until 
it  fell  down  On  the  Wednesday  before  the 
accident,  he  noticed  that  the  street-door  shut 
very  easily.  Upon  several  occasions  previously 
the  door  had  to  be  cut.  Ou  the  Thursday  after- 
noon, the  day  of  the  accident,  the  door  suddenly 
stuck,  and  could  not  be  opened.  Tho  deceased 
asked  him  to  try  aud  find  the  carpenter  in  the 
new  buildings,  who  had  eased  the  door  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  He  (witness)  went  iu  at  the 
further  end  of  the  building  in  Panton-street,  and 
saw  some  men  knocking  at  tho  party-wall 
between  the  now  building  and  liis  brother’s 
house.  He  asked  what  they  were  doing,  aud 
they  said,  ” Making  you  strong.”  He  could  not 
see  the  carpenter,  but  afterwards  Mr.  Wimble 
aud  Mr.  Johnson  came  and  looked  over  his 
brother’s  house.  They  went  up-stairs  and  looked 
at  the  walls,  aud  afterwards  ordered  tho  fore- 
man to  send  the  carpenter  to  cat  a piece  off  tho 
door.  When  that  was  done,  Mr.  Wimble  said 
that  tho  place  was  all  coirect.  The  chief  indica- 
tion of  anything  being  wrong  was  the  moving  of 
a sink  in  the  kitchen.  That  wason  the  evening 
of  the  accident.  Tho  sink  was  just  behind  the 
place  where  he  had  seen  the  men  cutting  away 
the  wall  on  the  other  side.  Tho  sink  was  only 
just  fastened  into  the  wall,  and  rested  ou  two 
brick  piers;  it  appeared  to  sink  where  it  was  let 
into  the  wall,  and  to  lift  up  in  tho  front.  One 
of  the  flagstones  in  the  kitchen  had  been 
dropping  ou  one  side  aud  rising  on  the  other 
for  about  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Wm.  Wimble,  the  architect  of  the  building, 
was  the  next  witucas  examined. — He  said  that 
he  was  architect  for  the  new  buildiug  in  the  Hay- 
market which  had  fallen  ; he  was  employed  by 
his  client,  Mr.  G.  M.  Hughes.  Tho  building  was 
intended  for  shops  on  the  ground  floors  aud  resi- 
dential chambers  on  the  upper  floors.  In  the 
design  of  the  building  ho  had  paid  careful  atteu- 
tion  to  the  weights  that  each  part  of  tlio 
structure  was  to  carry.  It  was  usual  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  party-walls  of  build- 
ings of  this  class,  and  for  the  architect  to  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  owners  of 
the  adjoining  property.  In  accordance  with  tho 
requirements  of  the  Building  Act,  ho  served  a 
notice  upon  the  representatives  of  the  owners 
of  No.  23,  and  also  upon  tho  occupant,  Mr.  Baron. 
He  was  afterwards  put  into  communication  with 
Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis,  a surveyor,  who  acted  as 
surveyor  on  behalf  of  the  freeholder  of  the  old 
building,  and  for  Mr.  Baron,  in  respect  to  tho 
pai‘ty-wall.  Ho  and  Mr.  Wimpeius  examined  most 
carefully  the  condition  of  the  party-wall.  After 
a consultation  with  Mr.  Wimperis  in  July,  it 
was  resolved  to  take  down  the  party- wall  of  tho 
old  house  to  the  second- floor  level.  In  July  an 
agreement  was  signed  by  him  aud  Mr.  Wimperis 
nominating  Mr.  Robert  Hesketh  as  surveyor  to 
act  as  refei’ee  iu  case  of  any  dispute  arising 
between  them  on  the  matter,  but  no  dispute 
arose.  Subsequently  it  was  agreed  that  more  of 
the  party-wall  should  be  taken  down.  It  was 
consequently  taken  down  to  about  the  level  of 
the  fix’St-floor  joists  of  the  new  building.  He 
was  continually  at  the  building  watching  its 
progress,  and  he  never  saw  anything  to  lead  liim 
to  doubt  the  sufficieucy  of  tho  remaining  portion 
of  tho  old  party-wall  for  the  weight  it  was  to 
carry.  He  examined  the  undor-pinuing  while 
the  work  was  going  on.  It  rested  on  a sound 
gravel  base.  He  had  not  before  heai'd  that  one 
of  the  flagstones  in  Mr.  Baron’s  kitchen  had 
been  sinking,  but  such  a thing  would  possibly 
happen,  as  there  was  always  a slight  settlement 
after  under-pinning.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  on  which  the  building  fell  he  saw  that 
a portion  of  the  face  of  the  wall  had  been 
cut  away.  Before  that  he  had  no  idea  that 
any  part  of  tho  wall  was  going  to  be  cut  away. 
When  he  saw  that  the  wall  had  been  cat  away, 
he  said  to  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  with  him, 
“What  are  they  up  to  Jiere?”  He  asked  the 
foreman  who  gave  him  the  orders,  aud  he  said 
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IIYCEK.E. 

Sii?, — When  I read  Dr.  Lindenschmidt’s  article 
in  the  AU'jenicine  Zeitunj  some  weeks  ago.  I 
forgave  him,  assuming  that  he  might  not  know 
English  well,  or  could  not  see  a joke.  For,  in 
tnith,  what  I had  said  about  a tribe  of  Germans 
having  strayed  to  Myconio  was  surely  very 
obvious  chaS.  And,  remember,  he  makes  this 
his  strong  point.  To  me  it  is  not  a little  siu^- 
lar  that  when  his  owm  countrymen  are  regretting 
his  performance,  you  should  republish  it  here 
without  apparently  referring  to  the  original 
scnteucc  in  the  Academv,  which  he  managed  to 
misunderstand.  As  for  the  rest  of  his  criticism, 
T should  have  been  pleased  to  answer  it  if  it  had 
been  intelligible.  The  German  is  bad  enough, 
but  the  English  is  worse.  It  seems  to  be  the 
]iroduction  of  a German  who  also  may  luive  an 
imaginary  offence  to  resent. 

A.  S.  iIrBRAY. 


ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

giB^ — Knowing  the  interest  your  valuable 
paper  takes  in  the  question  of  water  supplies  for 
towns,  large  works,  breweries,  &c.,  and  the 
source  from  whence  obtained,  and  how  obtain- 
able, I beg  to  give  particulars  of  the  following 
satisfactory  results  that  I have  just  arrived  at 
from  a boring  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  forSIessrs.  W. 
B.  Mew,  Laugtou,  & Co.,  brewers  to  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  (Newport),  the  increasing  business  of 
these  gentlemen  making  it  necessary  for  them 
to  obtain  an  unlimited  supply  of  pure  water. 
Having  been  called  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  Kinder,  of 
Mansion  House  Chambers,  Queen  Victoria-street, 
consulting  engineer  to  the  firm,  I commenced 
a boring  some  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
after  very  great  trouble  and  many  difficulties, 
from  the  fact  that  the  strata  in  the  island  arose 
peculiar  and  irregular, — in  fact,  to  use  a well- 
known  phrase,  “ entirely  upside  clown,” — I have, 
at  the  depth  of  436  ft.,  achieved  the  results  we 
desired.  During  the  progress  of  this  work,  the 
opinions  of  eminent  geologists  and  gentlemen 
acquainted  with  the  water-bearing  strata  have 
been  called  in,  and  the  results  now  arrived  at 
put  aside  most  of  their  calculations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  convulsed  state  of  nature  in  that 
locality.  Mr.  Kinder  and  myself,  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  firm  (the  latter  undaunted  by 
adverse  O])miou),  however,  confidently  believed 
that  an  unlimited  supply  would  be  obtained  at 
^bout  a depth  of  450  ft.  to  500  ft.  below  the 
■lurface.  At  400  ft.  we  came  upon  a very  thick 
bed  of  white  marl  and  shells,  with  no  tiace  of  a 
spring,  hut  at  -436  ft.  a water-bearing  stratum  was 
reached,  and  the  water  flows  through  the  boring- 
tubes  9 ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground-line 
at  the  rate  of  200  gallons  an  hour  j and  at  6 ft. 
below  the  surface,  on  testing  the  same,  I found 
the  supply  to  give  1,450  barrels  in  the  twenty, 
four  hours.  The  well,  itself,  I might  observe,  is 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  138  ft.,  with  5 ft.  diameter, 
the  boring  being  continued  from  that  point  to  a 
depth  of  461  ft.  This  is  an  eminently  satis- 
factory result,  considering  it  is  a real  artesian 
supply,  and  the  water,  from  analysis,  is  found  to 
be  perfectly  pure. 

This  affords  a great  contrast  to  the  well  that 
I bored  at  the  New  Post-office  in  St.  Martiu's- 
le- Grand  to  the  depth  of  636  ft.,  the  water  rising 
to  139  ft.  from  the  level  of  Newgate-street,  a 
sufficient  success  to  make  me  believe  a metro- 
politan supply  of  pure  water  maybe  obtained 
from  other  sources  than  the  water  companies. 
This  latter  well  will  yield  something  under  200,000 
gallons  per  day  from  the  chalk,  but  the  supply 
could  be  increased  by  taking  in  the  water  from 
the  sand  springs  that  is  now  shut  out  by  cast- 
iron  cylinders  to  about  275,000  gallons  a day. 
Again,  at  Victoria  Park  the  one  boring  I there 
carried  out  to  the  depth  of  514  ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter,  gives  a large  supply  of  fine  water.  At 
Tottenham,  as  you  will  kuiow,  the  water  sup- 
plied always  stands  first  in  Dr.  Franklaud's 
report,  and  this  is  obtained  at  a depth  of  325  ft. 
from  a boring  I advised  and  carried  out,  taking 
the  water  thus  obtained  through  a tunnel  55  ft. 
below  the  surface  to  an  old  well,  and  this  supply 
is  now  giving  water  to  about  30,000  inhabitants. 
As  the  question  of  bringing  a v\'ater  supply  to 
London  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  even 
from  Scotland,  has  been  discussed,  it  is  my 
opinion  it  can  be  obtained  from  a much  nearer 
source.  Trial  borings  which  I made  at  Brace- 
borongh  Spar,  near  Erraudine,  Lincolnshire, 
prove  that  district  to  be  charged  with  a water 
supply  almost  unlimited,  as  it  flowed  14ft. above 


the  surface  at  the  rate  of  260,000  gallons  a day, 
and  this  supply  I believe  is  being  made  available 
for  several  large  towns.  Knowing  the  vast  im- 
portaoce  of  our  water  question,  I have  ventured 
to  trouble  you  with  these  remarks.  My  firm 
belief  is  that  pure  water  is  to  be  obtained  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  at  present  supposed 
from  artesian  sources,  and  in  my  fifteen  years’ 
experience  I have  never  had  a failure,  always  suc- 
cessfully carrying  out  what  has  beeu  desired. 

W.  Brown,  Engineer. 


THE  TEMPLE  BUILDING. 

— I have  just  noticed  in  the  Builder  of 
the  23rd  ult.  the  following  words  : — ‘‘  All  the 
masons  required  have  long  since  been  obtained, 
and  eight  or  ten  applications  per  day  are  being 
made  for  work.” 

This  incorrect  statement  is  likely  to  do  me 
harm  in  more  ways  than  one ; and  I beg  that 
yon  will  allow  me  space  to  state  that  I am  still 
in  want  of  superior  masons  at  those  works. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  applications  are 
made  for  work,  but  most  of  these  are  by  masons 
who  are  quite  unable  to  execute  such  elaborate 
workmanship  as  is  required  for  these  buildings. 

G.  4Y.  Booth. 

***  The  statement  iu  quesciou  was  made  to 
our  reporter  by  Mr.  Booth’s  manager  on  the 
works.  


TRADE  MATTERS.  ' 

SiK, — In  your  issue  of  February  16th,  and 
under  the  lieacliug  of  “ Trade  Matters,”  your 
correspondent,  “ Clerk  of  Works,”  has  presumed 
to  enlighten  your  numerous  readers  on  a ques- 
lion  of  which  he  is  evidently  ignorant,  inasmuch 
as  it  applies  to  my  connexion  in  the  matter, 
and,  doubtless,  equally  so  as  respects  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Neal,  and  the  “ scores  of  others.”  If 
I had  waited  for  the  union  to  raise  my  position, 
I should  liavo  been  sadly  disappointed;  it  wa.s 
only  by  striking  out  from  that  union,  and  taking 
independent  action  entirely  in  opposition  to  the 
iuterfei'ence  with  individuals  (which  is  the  plan 
of  the  union)  that  the  foundation  of  my  success 
was  laid.  And  I say,  that  bad  I not  taken  this 
course,  I should  have  been,  as  many  of  my  then 
compeers  are  now,  the  submissive  agent  of  a 
great  and  depressing  system. 

” Clerk  of  Works  ” would  have  been  able  to 
have  obtained  the  true  state  of  the  case  if  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  inquiries  of  the 
parties  he  mentions,  and  I am  sure  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  proving  to  him  that  it  is  not 
through  the  unions  that  any  man  has  obtained 
a position,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  a union  man  can 
never  rise,  as  it  is  quite  incompatible  with  the 
rules  of  the  association.  J.  B.vstow. 


WORK  AND  WAGES  IN  THE  BUILDING 
TRADE. 

Sis, In  my  opinion,  your  columns  were  never  put  to 

a more  imponaat  use  thm  iu  the  discussion  of  the  above 
i subject.  Would  that  all  members  of  trade  unions  earo- 
: fully  considered  the  question  as  presented  in  the  Builder. 

I I have  bad  more  than  thirty  years’  experience  in  quarry. 

! iug  stone,  and  I can  most  confidently  assert  that  quarry- 
! men  do  not  do  so  much  work  now  at  5s.  per  day  as  was 
! done  when  the  wages  were  38.  fid.  per  day.  I do  not 
' object  to  the  advance  of  wages.  A good  quarryman  ought 
to  have  58.  per  day  ; but  the  most  vexatious  thing  to  me, 
during  the  past  lew  years,  has  been  that  the  men  should 
insist  upon  a uniform  ra’e  of  wages  to  all  men  who  ap- 
peared in  the  garb  of  stone-getters,  though  they  knew 
well  (and  iu  some  cases  admitted  the  fact)  that  many 
of  the  men  were  not  worth  Ss.  fid.  per  day,  but, 
forsooth,  they  mast  have  fis.  per  day,  the  same  as  the 
[rest:  hence  it  is  the!  decadence  in  the  work  that 
has  been  the  greatest  hardship  the  masters  have  had 
to  endure.  The  facta  so  clearly  giren  by  Mr.  Lucas  ought 
to  mabe  men  connected  with  the  stone  trade  open  their 
eyes.  The  advance  ia  atone,  but  more  particularly  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  masons,  have  been  fraught 
with  great  evils  to  the  men  themselves;  by  their  action 
they  have  done  all  they  could  to  drive  the  stone  trade 
away.  In  a correspondence  I bad  some  months  ago  with 
an  architect,  whose  name  frequently  appears  in  the 
Builder,  he  says,— “ 1 am  sorry  to  have  to  also  say  that,  as 
a rule,  now  I put  the  least  possible  stone  in  buildings,  for 
the  reason  that  the  last  two  or  three  years  sneh  annoyance 
and  inconvenience  have  been  caused  by  the  working 
masons  as  almost  to  compel  archileois  to  adopt  this  course. 
As  soon  as  they  are  satisfied  to  work  a fair  day’s  work  for 
a fair  day’s  pay,  that  part  of  the  building  trade  will  be 
more  encouraged.”  Btephbx  Seal. 


The  Earl  of  Rosebery  is  to  be  the  next 
president  of  the  Sunday  Society,  which  seeks  to 
obtain  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sundays. 
His  lordship  will  deliver  his  address  as  presi- 
dent at  the  public  annual  meeting,  on  Saturday, 
May  8th. 


ACTION  BY  A LOCAL  BOARD  SURVEYOR 
FOR  SLANDER. 

KELLY  V.  FITZPATRICK. 

Tins  case  was  heard  before  Baron  Pollock  at 
Liverpool  the  other  day.  The  plaintiff  was  Mr. 
VYm.  Kelly,  surveyor  to  the  West  Derby  Local 
Board,  and  the  defendant  was  Dr.  Fitzpatrick, 
a member  of  the  Board  in  question.  The  action 
was  brought  to  recover  damages  for  slander. 
The  allegation  of  the  plaintiff  was,  that  the 
defendant  had  used  language  respecting  him  at 
a meeting  of  the  Board  which  implied  that  he 
was  incompetent. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  directed  by  the 
Board  to  prepare  a scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the 
Derwent  estate,  which  belonged  to  the  district  of  West 
Derby,  and  tb*t  the  scheme  received  violent  opposition 
from  the  defendant  and  others,  while  Colonel  Cox,  one  of 
the  Government  iuspectors,  reported  in  favour  of  the 
seberne.  At  a meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on  the  7th  of 
August  last,  the  defendant  made  a speech,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  observations  he  said  Mr.  Kelly  was  incompe- 
tent to  give  an  estimate  j that  he  did  not  kuow  the  value 
of  a cube  foot  of  stone,  and  that  he  did  not  even  know  the 
value  of  a brick.  Other  offensive  personal  remarks,  no'^, 
however,  reflecting  on  the  professional  ability  of  plaintiff, 
bad  been  made  by  the  defendant.  The  plainciu  did  not 
sue  for  damages,  but  simply  desired  to  vindicate  his  pro- 
fessional character. 

It  was  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  that  the 
remark  about  the  plaintiff  not  knowing  the  value  of  a brick 
was  “ a metaphor.  ” 

An  apology  having  been  tendered  and  accepted,  the  case 
was  withdrawn  from  the  jury. 

We  ttndersfcand  that  Mv.  Kelly  sent  in  his 
resignation  the  day  after  the  apology  was  made. 
His  resignation  was  accepted. 


CASE  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 

FIREPROOF  SEPARATIONS. 

At  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court,  on  the 
22ud  ult.,  a summons  was  lieaA'd  before  Mr. 
Bridge,  which  had  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Thos. 
E.  Knightley,  district  surveyor,  against  Mr. 
Thos.  Ayres,' a pawnbroker,  carrying  on  hnsiiiess 
in  Hammersmith,  for  having  let  a portion  of  liis 
premises  without  providing  a proper  fireproof 
floor,  as  required  by  Section  27,  rules  2 and  3,  of 
the  Building  Act. 

Tho  district  surveyor  stated  that  defendant 
was  the  owner  of  large  premise-s  in  which  lie 
carried  on  business;  ho  formerly  ocenpied  the 
whole  of  the  premises,  but  recently  had  let  a 
portion  of  tlie  ground-floor  to  a person  who 
carried  on  aseparate business, ho  (the  defendant) 
retaining  the  first  floor  and  upper  parts  running 
over  it.  Two  distinct  premises  thus  existed  in 
one  building,  each  tenanted  by  different  persons, 
no  I'ogard  being  paid  to  tlie  means  for  checking 
tho  spread  of  fire  (should  such  occur)  from  one 
to  the  other.  In  such  cases  the  Act  provided 
that  the  premises  should  be  divided  so  far  as 
they  adjoin  horizontally  by  party-arches  or  fire- 
proof  floors.  Ho  had  met  defendant  on  the  spot, 
and  suggested  the  best  mode  of  constructing  a 
floor  such  as  he  could  pass.  Had  adjourned  tho 
present  summons  from  time  to  time  to  afford 
fair  and  reasonable  opportunity  for  cari7ingout 
the  work ; yot  nothing  had  beeu  done,  and  he 
now  asked  for  an  order  to  be  made  in  tho  terms 
of  the  summons. 

Tho  defendant  did  not  appear,  and  the  magis- 
trate requested  the  district  surveyor  to  prove 
his  case  ; whereupon  he  called  his  assistant,  who 
spoke  to  the  existence  of  the  aforesaid  defects, 

. and  produced  copy  of  notice  served  upon  de- 
fendant in  respect  of  same ; and  after  hearing 
this  additional  evidence,  Mr.  Bridge  made  the 
necessary  order  for  the  work  to  be  executed 
forthwith.  


Good  News,— if  True. — The  Birmin‘j'ham 
Daily  Gazette  declares  “ the  Ventilation  Problem 
solved,”  and  says:  — 

“Hitherto  thorough  ventilation  has  usually  been 
attended  by  a thorough  draught.  A new  principle,  how- 
ever, has  beeu  devised,  and  there  is  now  no  occasion  for 
any  one  who  is  prepared  to  make  an  extremely  moderate 
outlay  to  suffer,  either  iu  private  residences  or  public 
assemblies,  f»om  the  inhalation  uf  vitiated  air.  The  prin- 
ciple has  been  introduced  with  complete  success,  and  at 
comparatively  small  cost,  by  Mr.  T.  Keoington,  into  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Eye  Hospital,  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Daily  Qazetle  Offloe*,  and  into  several 
inslilnlions,  manufactories,  and  other  buildings,  in  which 
the  test  has  proved  absolutely  satisfactory.  The  pore 
external  air  is  admitted  by  a simple  shaft,  and  ascends  in 
a straight  column  to  the  ceiling,  when  it  dispsises  itself, 
and,  alter  gradually  bnt  certainly  excluding  the  impure 
ai',  finds  its  exit,  without  baring  occasioned  any  draught 
whatever.  ” 

Is  this,  after  all,  only  the  system  for  which  Mi- 
Tobin  has  sought,  without  success,  to  claim  the 
exclusive  merit  ? 
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LINCOLN  MASTER  BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  tlie  above  Association 
•was  held  a few  days  ago  at  the  Monson  Arms 
Inn.  Mr.  W.  Kirk,  chairman  of  the  Association, 
presided  ; Mr.  Sims,  secretary,  filled  the  vice- 
chair, and  over  thirty  of  the  principal  local 
builders  and  others  connected  with  the  building 
trade  also  attended. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Close  proposed  the  health  of  “ The 
Chairman  of  the  Association,”  to  whom,  he  said, 
the  members  were  much  indebted.  Prom  the 
time  the  Association  was  formed,  their  worthy 
chairman  had  spared  neither  time,  trouble,  nor, 
in  many  cases,  money,  to  further  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established.  It  was  no  small 
matter  to  conduct  the  business  of  an  association 
such  as  theirs,  and  though  their  secretary,  Mr. 
Sims,  had  the  bulk  of  the  work  to  do,  yet  many 
duties  devolved  upon  the  chairman,  and  these 
Mr.  Kirk  was  ever  found  willing  to  undertake 
In  proposing  tho  toast,  he  (Mr.  Close)  was  only 
preparing  the  way  for  a little  surprise  the  com- 
mittee had  iu  view,  and  which  Mr.  Sims  would 
no  douht  make  kno'wn  to  them  ; but  he  felt  sure 
all  would  agree  with  what  he  had  felt  bound  to 
say  respecting  their  chairman. 

Mr.  Sims  said  it  was  about  twelve  ycai’S  since 
the  first  meeting  of  the  local  master-builders 
was  held,  to  consider  some  application  from  the 
operatives,  and  shortly  after,  on  tlieir  casting 
about  for  some  one  to  fill  the  post  of  chairman  of 
tho  newly-formed  Association,  Mr.  Kirk  promptly 
undertook  tho  office,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  he  had  ably  and  •willingly  undertaken 
all  the  duties  which  fell  to  his  lot.  So  impressed 
were  the  committee  •with  the  value  of  their  chair- 
man’s services  to  the  Association,  that  at  one  of 
their  meetings  it  was  suggested  they  should,  as 
a kiud  of  acknowledgment,  present  him  with  his 
portrait.  It  was  ascertained  that  Mr.  Slingsby 
had  some  time  previously  taken  a photograph 
of  Mr.  Kirk,  and  as  it  was  considered  by  them 
to  he  an  admirable  likeness,  Mr.  Slingsby  was 
instructed  to  enlarge  it  to  life-size,  and  paint  it 
in  oil. 

Mr.  Henry  Barnes,  on  behalf  of  tho  committee, 
then  handed  the  portrait  to  Mr.  Kirk,  who 
acknowledged  it  with  much  emotion.  It  is 
enclosed  iu  a massive  gilt  frame,  bearing  the 
following  inscription  -.  — “ Presented  by  the  Lin- 
coln Master  Builders’  Association,  February  9, 
1878,  to  W.  Kirk,  esq.,  chairman,  in  recognition 
of  his  valuable  services.” 


lilisteUiuiciv. 

A Group  of  Cases. — More  than  a hundred 
English  intending  exhibitors  at  tho  forthcoming 
Paris  Exhibition  have  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Sage,  of  Gray’s-inn-road,  the 
manufacture  of  their  various  show-cases,  and, 
with  one  exception,  the  design  Las  been  left  to 
him  also.  Beingprincipally  of  ebonisedmahogany, 
with  ornamental  gilding,  too  great  a similarity 
strikes  the  mind  of  the  viewer  as  they  are  seen 
together.  Whether  there  were  any  instructions 
from  the  Managers  of  the  Great  Show  to  this 
effect,  wo  know  not.  But  if  so,  a great  mistake 
was  made  in  not  permitting  a larger  scope  for 
colour,  and  tho  combiuation  of  various  woods. 
One  case  for  Messrs.  Nettlefold,  designed,  we 
undci-stand,  by  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  although 
not  in  a sufficiently  forward  state  to  give  any 
idea  of  tho  effects,  is  mainly  of  walnut  and  satin 
woods,  and  will,  no  doubt,  attract  the  eye  when 
placed  among  those  described  above.  The 
manufacture  of  tho  whole  does  great  credit  to 
Mr.  Sage,  who  has  long  made  such  work  a 
specialty,  and  for  tho  purpose  has  employed 
300  men,  spread  over  his  workshops  of  many 
acres  in  extent,  which  are  fitted  up  with  all  tho 
latest  and  best  machinei'y. 

Mr.  Lascelles  and  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Tile  intended  exhibit  by  Mr.  Lascelles  in  tho 
Champ  de  Mars,  as  announced  in  our  advertising 
columns,  is  so  considerable  and  remarkable  that 
we  think  it  right  to  draw  attention  to  it.  It 
includes  whole  houses,  works  in  concrete,  deco- 
rations, furaiture,  and  conservatories.  Wlieu 
we  add  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  Mr.  Redgrave,  Mr! 
George  Devey,  and  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  have  been 
called  in  for  designs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
terra  ” remarkable  ” is  not  misapplied.  It 
appears  from  the  morning  papers  that  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  in  Paris  the  other 
day,  was  much  interested  iu  Mr.  Lasoelles’s 
concrete  building  slabs. 


The  National  Gallery  Improvement ! Birmingham  Builders’  Association. — 
Scheme. — At  a meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  i Mr.  Walter  Clulee,  of  the  firm  of  Bunkle  & 
Martin’a-in-the-Fields  on  tho  21st  ult.,  the  clerk  Clulee,  public  accountants,  of  Waterloo-street, 
(Mr.  Dangerfield)  reported  that  as  the  result  of  Birmingham,  has  been  appointed  secretary  to 
tho  deputation  which  recently  waited  upon  tlio  ' this  Association,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hon.  Gerard  Noel,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  i G.  E.  Jeffery. 


to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of  pulling  down  ! 


,,  - ,,  . - -I  Whitechapel  Haymarket  — A corre- 

tliB  old  workhouSG  m Hommmg  s-row  ant]  ^ ^ ^ 

widomng  tliat  tlorongbfere,  it  was  Limshouse  supported  the  proposod  removal 

agreed  eleven  years  ago  that  the  Government  Whitechapel  Haymarket.  They  divided 

shonid  carry  ont  as  a part  of  the  National 

(ra  nrv  •tTnnrAi7f'Tnf>'nr  aAiAmA  hn  hnn  Iiaati  ^ 


Gallery  improvement  scheme,  he  had  been  iu 
communication  with  the  officials  at  the  Office  of 


St.  Paul’s 


TENDERS 


For  Bengeo  Water. 

Laidlaw  & Son  

Fisher 

Potter  

Hant  

Bugbird  

Painter  

Pryke  

Gray  

R.  Doewra  

Raymect  & Son  (accepted) 


ipply  Scheme,  Hereford  Union:— 
£2,717  0 0 


2.3J7  12 
2,077  0 
2,068  0 


1,990 

1,986 

1,950 


0 0 


For  the  erectif-n  of  a pair  ofeemi-detached  residences, 
Christchurch,  Ipswich.  Messrs.  Wright  & Wright,  archi- 
tects 

Luff  £1,295  0 0 

E.  & E.  0.  Gibbons 1,250  0 0 

Grayston  1,133  0 0 

Thwaites  (withdrawn)  918  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Mission-room,  Hornsey-rise.  Mr. 
Allred  W.  N.  Burder,  archiiect,  Quantities  eopplied  by 
Mr,  George  Sparrow  Harrison:— 

Staines  £1,866  0 0 

Roberts  1,797  0 0 

Hunt  1,795  0 0 

Williams 1,725  0 0 

Grover  1,653  0 0 

Castle  1,696  0 0 

Cricket  1,678  0 0 

Nightingale  1,663  0 0 


For  house  and  studio,  Finchloy-rosd.  Mr.  Wm.  Smit 
irchitect.  Quantities  supplied 

Manlfy  & Rogers  

Bayes  rfc  Allen  

Dove,  Brothers 

Jarvis  Jt  Son 

Slimpson  & Co 

Patmau  & Fotheringham  ... 


£1.298 
3,722 
. 3,460 
. 3,131 
. 3,43) 
, 3,375 


_ Covent  Garden. — A corre- 

Works,  and  was  informed  that  a portion  of  the  ' spondent,  “ R.  P.,  ’ calls  attention  to  what  he 
building  was  still  necessary  for  Government  terms  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  exterior 
purposes,  and  that  it  was  an  inopportune  time  ' this  historical  structure, 
to  call  upon  tho  Government  to  do  anything  in 
tho  matter;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  First  Commissioner  that  the  old 
building  should  bo  removed  whenever  there  was 
a convenient  opportunity.  In  reference  to  the 
widening  of  Hemming’ s-row,  the  First  Commis- 
sioner did  not  think  that  would  he  of  any 
service  until  Castle-street  was  widened.  There 
was  a good  feeling  at  the  Office  of  Works  to 
assist  tho  Vestry,  although  they  could  uot  hope 
for  immediate  action.  He  mentioned  that  tho 
late  fire  in  Castlo-street  had  placed  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  in  a position  to  purchase 
the  site  towards  the  improvement. 

The  Late  Mr.  S.  Smirke. — The  will  (dated 
January  12th,  1872)  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke, 

R.A.,  formerly  of  Regent-street  and  Grosvenor- 
street,  Grosvcuor-square,  and  late  of  the  Hollies, 

Tunbridge  Wells,  who  died  on  December  8tli 
last,  was  proved  on  the  30fch  ult.  by  Thomas 
Lambert,  Miss  Margaret  Jane  Dobson,  and 
Simon  Adams  Beck,  the  executors,  the  per- 
sonal estate  being  sworn  under  80,000(.  The 
testator  bequeaths  all  the  honorary  medals  pre- 
sented to  him  or  any  of  his  family  in  hi.s  posses- 
sion, to  his  daughter  for  life,  aud  then  to  the 
president  and  council  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to 
be  by  them  preserved  for  ever ; his  furniture 
and  household  effects  to  his  daughters ; to  Mr. 

Beck,  200?.  per  annum,  for  mauaging  liis  pro- 
perty; upon  trust,  for  each  of  his  daughters, 

Isabella  Lange,  Mary  Octavia,  and  M.irgaret 
Jane,  such  a sum  as  will  produce  650?.  per 
annum;  and  upon  trust  for  his  son,  Albert 
Jolm,  for  life,  5,000?.  in  Consols  ; and  the  rest  of 
his  property  he  gives  to  his  three  sons,  Sidney, 

Edward,  and  Alfred. 

Cleopatra's  Needle. — With  reference  to  the 
action  for  salvage  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  Court, 
affidavits  of  value  were  filed  by  the  owners. 

The  Needle  was  valued,  at  the  weight  of  the 
stone,  at  250?.,  and  the  ship  at  the  same  amount, 
its  breaking-up  value.  The  salvors  being  dis- 
satisfied,  filed  a motion  praying  tho  Marshal  of 
the  Admiralty,  Mi*.  R.  G.  Bro^wne,  to  appraise 
and  sell  tho  Needle  and  case  by  pablio  auction. 

Tho  suit  came  before  Sir  Robert  Pliillimore  in 
tho  Admiralty  Division  on  Tuesday,  an  action 
having  been  brought  by  Mr.  John  DLxon,  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  and  its  cargo,  against  Messrs. 

Burrell  & Sons,  the  owners  of  the  steamship 
Fitzmaurice,  the  salvors,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a salvage  award  from  the  Coui-t.  The 
joint  value  of  the  ship  and  cai'go  was  now  fixed 
at  25,000?. 

Crom^well  House. — A distinguished  party, 
including  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  and 
their  children,  were  present  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon  last,  to  witness  the  representation  of  anew 
version  of  Mrs.  C.  J.  Freake’s  charming  i 
“ Allegory.”  With  a beautiful  scene,  some  very  , 
agreeable  music,  specially  composed  by  one  of  ' 

Mrs.  Freake’s  friends,  and  some  appropriate  I 
dancing,  the  success  was  complete,  aud  the  I 

hostess’s  guests  were  delighted.  Special  praise  ' For  Iho  rebnildiDg  and  reinstating  of  the  Blackfriars 
must  be  given  to  Mr.  Braudram  (C?imtmas),  ' ^ 

Mrs.  F.  Copleston  (Old  Year),  Mrs.  Brandram  ' tuies supplied:- 
(Old  Time),  and  Mr.  Charles  Colnaghi  (Will  o’ 
the  IFisp).  I 

Architecture : Paris  Exhibition. — The  ! 

Committee  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  have  carefully  examined  the  archi- 
tectural  drawings  and  photographs,  received  at 
South  Kensington  by  tho  Secretary  to  the 
British  Commission.  The  entire  number  of 
drawings  would  have  occupied  2,086  ft.,  while 
the  committee  had  only  1,150  ft.  of  wall  space, 
and  a small  screen  to  allot.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  to  select  for  transmission  to  Paris 
more  than  about  two-thirds  of  what  have  been 
offered,  and  the  committee  have  been  obliged  to 
decline  many  excellent  drawings,  simply  for 
•want  of  room. 


For  new  pier.  South  Pcirade,  Southaea.  Mr.  George 
Rake,  engineer.  Quan'ities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P, 
Foster: — 

Butterley  Iron  Company  . 

Dixon  

Laidlow,  Bone,  & Caine  .... 

Youog  & Co,... 

Finch  & Co 

Goddard  & Massey 

Bbaw  & Co.-., 

Horsley  Iron  Company  .... 

Jukes,  Couhon,  & Co 

Goodenoogh  ..  7.10-i 

Head,  Wrightson,  4 Co 7,181  15 


£9.370  0 
..  8,000  0 
7,969  0 
7.916  4 
7,770  0 
7,623  16 
7.-W0  0 
7,480  0 
7,476  0 


For  house  and  stables  for  Mr.  T.  W,  Finton,  at  Farn- 
borough,  Hants.  Messrs,  Graves  4 HulberC,  arohi- 
teots : — 

Years  & Co.  (accepted) £2,023  0 0 


For  alterations,  4c.,  at  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Arlington- 
square.  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Gough, architect:- 


Henry  4 Wallace 

Dove,  Brothers 

Bayes,  Brothers,  4 Allen  . 

Hughes  

Bishop  

Daoson  

Smith  4 Son 


..£1,360 
1,353 
1,295 
1,237 
1,147 
1,  80 
1,019 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  detached  residences  on  the 
Qunnerabury  Estate,  Gunoersbury,  Chiswick,  lor  Mr.  A. 
Bassano.  Mr,  Richard  Tomlinson,  architect.  Quantities 
luppl  ed ; — 

Wilson £2,200  0 0 

Brunsden 2,0-10  0 0 

Bailey 1,900  0 0 

Nye  ....  1,836  0 0 

Simms 1,680  0 0 

Esden  (accepted) 1,590  0 0 


! euppli 
Morter. 

Tardley 
Deards.. 

Conder 

High 1,090 

Houre  & Sun  (acceptad)  1,083 


£1,293 
1.248  0 
1,163  0 


For  additions  to  Caldecote  House,  Bushey  Heath, 
Herts,  for  Mr.  C.  E.  Jones.  Messrs.  Balterbury  4 Huxley, 
archi  ects : — 

Chadwick,  accepted. 


For  extensions  to  Messrs.  Cleaver's  Bleaching  Works, 
Noltinghanj.  Mr.  S.  Dnlton  Walker,  architect: — 

Harris,  £361  0 0 

Tynam  237  16  0 

Stevenson  230  0 0 

Bailey  235  0 0 

Whitworth 226  0 0 

Yickers  233  0 0 

Bell  4 Son  (accepted) 216  13  O’ 
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For  alterations  at  the  Dahe  of  Cornwall  Tavern, 


LiimorO'aircos,  Hareratock-hill. 
arohiteot.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Toms 

Williams  & Sons 

M'Laehlan  & Sons  

Sohlater  

Drew  

Anlej  

Parker  


Mr.  J.  R.  Farniss, 

..£1,289  0 0 
..  1,201  0 0 
..  1,145  0 0 
..  1,139  0 0 
..  1,113  0 0 
..  1,097  0 0 


CHAEGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS.  MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Meacock  ....... 

Winn  

Vaneban  

Ool<&wortby  . 


Qat-JUiing. 


34  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  cbimnej-sbaft  and  boiler* 
bouse  at  the  Brewery,  Ca!edonian>road,  for  tfesSrs.  Alex. 
Gordon  A Co.  Mr.  George  Soamell,  architect.  Qnanti* 
ties  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L,  Cnrtia  A dons 

■ ■ " ....£1,190  “ - 


jnpplied  by 
Holland  A Hannen  ,, 

Lawrence  A Sons 

Laurence  

Mowlem  A Co 

Kirk  A Randall  (accepted)  . 
Scrivener  A White  


1,1 

1,117 


0 0 
0 0 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVEET13BUENTA 

Six  llDrt  (ahotit  flfly  worCs)  or  under to.  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (abonc  ten  worda) Oe.  Sd. 

. erma  lor  eertee  of  Trade  Advartiaemeute,  alao  for  Special  Adver- 
tiaemeute  on  front  pase.  Competltloua,  Cootracta.  Sales  bj  AticUoD, 
Ac.  mar  00  obtained  on  appiicatlou  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  LinM  (abont  TSl  RTT  word*!  or  under 2a  8d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  un  words) Oa  Sd. 

BEFLIES  TO  ADVaRTIBEMENTS. 

Adreisad  Box . Offioe  of  “ The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mus(  in  all  caaea  be  eatltd/OT,  and  the 
fBce  Beeeipt  prodnced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOE  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  “Situations  Wanted  " AdvertisemeDts 3d.  per  Week. 

For  aU  other  Adverlliementa  6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*«•  Stamp!  mu«(  not  be  tent,  but  all  email  enme  abould  be 
remitted  bv  Uoner  Order,  payable  at  the  Pasi-ofiloe.  Eing-etreet. 
Coveot-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDIONIBit.  PaUllsher,  ad- 
dreesed  to  No.  4S.  Catherine-itroet,  W.C. 

Advertlsementt  for  the  current  week's  leane  must  reach  the  office 
•fore  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisber  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  In  reply  to  AdrertiseaienU,  and  alroagly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


985  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  cemetery  chapels,  lodge,  fence* 
While,  Ac.,  at  Brimington,  Derbyshire,  t'ur  the  Brimington 
Burial  Board.  Messrs.  Uollinson  A Non,  architects 

Wright  A Boler £2,899  0 0 

Barber  2,851  0 0 

Askew 2,837  0 0 

Wright  , 2,820  0 0 

Cropper  2,610  14  0 

G.  Stevensou 2,H10  0 0 

B.  Stevenson 2,600  0 0 

Fldler,  Brothers  2,693  0 0 

J.  Fialer 2,610  0 0 

Tntin  (accepted)  2,349  0 0 

Brown  A fiailsford  2,180  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER"  la  euppUed direct  fr 
any  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  cl 
prepaid.  Bemittancei  payable  as  above. 


For  alterations  at  the  Phoenix  publio-honse.  Union' 
street,  Lisson-grove.  Mr.  Miliar,  architect 

Wilson,  Brothers £o94  0 0 

Cole  690  0 0 

Beale  6*7  0 0 

Conway,  Brothers  450  0 0 

Patterson 380  0 0 
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Jacqucmart’s  History  of  “ Furniture” 


E place  tlio  word 
“furniture”  between 
commas  as  a bint  that, 
in  this  translation  of 
an  important  French 
work,*  the  expression 
is  to  bo  taken  “ with 
a difference.”  As,  wo 
neednot  obserre,  there 
is  no  singlo  word  in 
English  which  covers 
the  sense  of  theFrench 
mohilier ; and  though 
*'■  furniture  ” is  the  best  word  for  the  title-page 
of  the  translation,  the  book  has  a much  wider 
scope  than  would  bo  indicated  by  the  title 
“history  of  fui'uiture ” in  its  ordinary  English 
application  j including  eveiy  kind  of  movable 
ornament  or  article  belonging  to  the  garniture 
of  a house,  and  even  extending  to  personal 
ornaments,  such  as  ear-rings  and  brooches.  And 
this  gives  quite  a different  position  to  the  book, 
from  a reviewer’s  standpoint,  from  that  which 
it  would  occupy  as  a history  of  furniture  proper. 
It  would  be  possible  to  give  such  a history,  with 
considerable  fuhies.s  and  completeness,  in  the 
scope  of  a large  and  thick  quarto  volume  of  -l-oO 
pages.  But  it  is  manifest  that  to  give  anything 
in  this  space  that  could  really  be  called  a 
“history”  of  such  a multifarious  collection  of 
subjects  as  are  included  in  the  index  of  this 
boob, — furniture,  hangings,  bronzes,  ivories, 
terra-cotta,  arms,  goldsmiths’  work,  jewelry, 
enamels,  glass,  pottery,  and  a great  deal  more, — 
would  be  utterly  impossible.  The  proper  title 
should  be  rather  “Handbook”  than  “History.” 
The  book  gives  a general  idea  of  the  times  and 
places  in  which  each  of  the  branches  of  work 
touched  upon  has  arisen,  and  a certain  degree  of 
description  and  illustration  of  each  ; but  that  is 
all.  A necessary  consequence  is  that  the  book 
deals  largely  in  generalities ; its  value,  in  fact, 
consists  in  combining  in  one  volume  a general 
compai'ative  view  of  the  subjects  it  treats  of, 
and  affording  tho  means,  as  the  writer  says  in 
the  first  chapter,  of  “ glancing  rapidly  at  the 
periods  whence  the  connoisseur  may  seek,  with 
some  chance  of  success,  the  various  parts  of  a 
choice  set  of  furniture.”  Tliisis  very  useful,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  exactly  history. 

To  English  readers  a word  or  two  as  to  the 
author  of  the  book  may  not  be  out  of  place. 


* A History  of  Furoitnre  ; tranBlated  from  the  French 
oi  Albert  Jacquemavt.  Edited  by  Mr.  Bury  Palliser, 
with  Qnmerous  illustrations.  London:  Chanman  & Hall. 
1878. 


The  name  of  Jaeqaemart  has  become  more  or 
less  familiar  among  art-connoisseurs  in  this 
country  from  the  brilliant  and  masterly  etchings 
of  if.  Jules  Jacquemarfc,  who  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  genius  with  the  etching-needle 
to  the  illustration  of  articles  of  ornamental 
design  in  metal,  glass,  and  ceramic  art,  with 
such  success  as  to  give  quite  an  interest  of  its 
own  to  this  application  of  etching,  and  leave  us 
in  doubt  whether  to  admire  most  in  his  produc- 
tions of  this  kind  their  fidelity  and  value  as 
illustrations  of  beautiful  objects,  or  theii'  interest 
as  specimens  of  what  etching  can  accomplish  in 
giving  brilliancy  and  variety  of  surface  and 
texture.  It  is  not,  however,  the  artist  who  is 
the  author  of  the  book  before  us,  but  his  father, 
il.  Albert  Jaeqaemart,  long  known  in  Paris  as 
one  of  the  most  painstaking  students,  and  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  eager  collectors  of 
objects  of  ornamental  art ; and  this  hereditaiy 
interest  in  subjects  of  this  class  serves  to  ex- 
plain how  ic  came  to  pass  that  an  etcher  so 
accomplished  as  the  younger  Jaeqaemart  came 
to  devote  so  much  of  his  power  to  what,  in 
comparison  with  figure  and  landscape  study, 
might  bo  disparaged  as  merely  imitative  or 
illustrative  drawing,  though  he  made  it  aome- 
thiug  more  than  this.  If.  Albert  Jaeqaemart 
has  been  a frequent  contributor  on  his  favourite 
subjects  to  the  pages  of  tho  Gazette  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  and  has  brought  out  nearly  forty  separate 
works  or  essays  in  connexion  with  industrial 
and  ornamental  art,  of  which  the  most  im- 
, portant  have  been, — “ L’Histoiro  artistique, 
industriclle,  et  commerciale  de  la  Porcelaine,” 
and  “ Merveilles  de  la  Ceramique,”  followed 
more  recently  by  “ Ilistoire  do  la  Cora- 
mique.”  These  were  all  illustrated  by  his  son; 
the  “ History  of  Porcelain  " by  etchings,  that 
of  “ Ceramique  ” by  engravings.  In  the  book 
before  us  we  have  what  may  perhaps  be  called 
a kind  of  “ bird’s-eye  view  ” of  the  whole  class 
of  subjects  over  which  M.  Jacquemart  has 
ranged  during  a lifotimo  of  investigation,  and 
the  illustrations  in  this  case  also  are  furnished 
by  the  pencil  of  M.  Jules  Jacquemart.  Some  of 
these  illustrations  we  have  been  able  to  repro- 
duce for  our  readers. 

The  first  chapter,  which  almost  alone  deals 
with  what  we  call  furniture,  takes  no  regular 
I chronological  sequence  and  no  formal  distribu- 
I tion  as  to  countries  ; certain  types  of  furniture 
! are  named  and  classified,  and  their  character- 
I istics  illustrated,  and  then  it  remains  to  remark 
I generally  in  what  time  and  place  this  type 
! originated,  and  ivhat  country  has  most  practised 
! it.  This,  again,  is  not  history  in  any  very  con- 
' nected  form,  though  the  chi’onological  and  typo- 
i graphical  liistory  can  bo  picked  out  of  it  more 
' or  less ; but  it  is  not  a bad  method  of  calling 
: attention  to  and  contrasting  various  principles 
j and  types  in  furniture-making,  and  the  illustra- 
' tions  are  typical  in  the  same  kind  of  way.  As 
j the  book  is  by  a modern  Frenchman,  there  is  of 
i coui'se  a large,  we  might  think  a dispropor- 
tionate, place  given  to  Renaissance  types  of  fur- 
i nibure ; but  these  types  are  so  well  known  and 


have  been  so  fully  illustrated  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  refer  to  them  specially  or  in  any 
critical  manner.  There  is  a tolerably  detailed 
account  of  the  Boule  method  of  workmanship 
and  design,  once  so  popular  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, now  so  scornfully  scouted  by  dilettanti  in 
this  country  at  least ; there  are  typical  illustra- 
tions of  tho  ebony  cabinet  incrusted,  or  carved 
and  inlaid,  and  which  the  author  seems  to  regard 
as  a remarkably  funereal  species  of  furniture  (a 
view  in  which  we  cannot  agree  with  him)  ; 
there  is  one  of  the  more  rare  phase  of  furniture 
incrusted  or  inlaid  with  stones  and  marbles,  and 
which  always  seems  to  us  a method  at  variance 
with  the  real  objects  of  furniture  design,  which 
should  aim  at  producing  something  light  in 
comparison  to  its  mass,  and  easily  movable.  A 
cabinet  inlaid  with  such  materials  as  marbles, 
tortoiseshell,  &c.,  has  a cold,  glittering  effect, 
not  conducing  to  the  comfort  of  a room,  and 
conveys  the  idea  of  being  at  once  heavy  and 
brittle.  One  specimen  among  tho  modern  fur- 
niture which  has  a certain  degree  of  interest,  is 
a Chinese  table  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

' carved  in  ironwood,  on  tho  model  of  European 
' Renaissance.  The  carving  is  very  claborato  in 
j design,  and,  we  do  not  doubt,  very  highly 
finished  in  execution,  but  it  is  strange  how 
utterly  bad  in  taste  it  is,  with  legs  consisting  of 
' scrolls  hutted  one  against  another,  and  looking 


' as  if  the  first  shake  would  scud  the  whole  thing 
down;  it  is  an  instauco  of  the  degradation  of 
j tasto  to  which  a people  fall  who  have  a really 
' interesting  and  original  style  of  their  own,  and 
, neglect  it  to  take  up  consciously  with  n foreign 
stylo  which  they  think  finer.  The  same  kind  of 
thing  is  at  present  going  on  wholesale  with  tho 
Japanese,  who  are  trying  with  our  civilisation 
to  adopt  our  art  and  costume,  of  course  to  tho 
detriment  of  their  own  individuality  of  taste  and 
[ style. 

It  is  in  the  two  or  three  illustrations  of  Gothic 
fumitiu'c  that  wo  find  a certain  special  character 
more  unfamiliar  than  tho  typos  of  Renaissance 
furnicure  that  are  engraved  in  the  book.  The 
English  architects  and  art-workmen  of  tho 
generation  which  is  now  getting  into  middle  ago 
have,  it  is  true,  seen  and  designed  and  put 
together  a gi'eat  deal  of  Mediaeval  furniture, 
supposed  to  reproduce  the  essentials  of  Medi. 
asval  work;  yet  how  completely  distinct  in 
character  from  all  this  is  such  an  object  as  tho 
fifteenth-century  chest  from  the  Qaeyroy  col- 
lection, which  wo  publish,* — how  impossible  to 
suppose  it  a modern  production.  An  equally 
characteristic  and  richer  design  is  the  German 
fourteenth-century  cabinet  given  on  p.  9 of  the 
book,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  space 
for.  The  distinction  between  modem  Gothic 
work  and  the  chest  wo  have  engraved  is  just 
the  distinction,  difficult  to  define  in  detail,  be- 
tween that  which  is  Mediasval  and  that  which 
wishes  to  appear  so.  No  study  will  get  over 
that  final  distinction.  A part  of  the  character  of 
the  thing  depends  in  this  case  on  the  very  point 


’ See  p.  205. 
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which  a modem-mediscval  maker  would  hare 
Bhanned,  the  unmoulded,  uuomamented  lid ; a 
modern  workman  would  have  felt  under  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  moulding  the  edge  of  the  lid  to 
mako  the  whole  complete.  The  small  narrow 
centre  panel  under  the  hasp,  not  ranging  with 
the  rest  either  in  width  or  height,  is  another 
characteristic  feature.  What  more  resembles 
modem  Gothic  church  furniture,  »fec.,  is  the 
German  chair  on  page  11,  and  one  or  two  other 
pieces  of  work  of  the  same  kind,  neat  and  very 
weak.  Oq  the  whole,  we  can  hardly  say  that 
II.  Jacquemart  has  illustrated  Gothic  furni- 
ture to  the  extent  it  deserved,  even  in  a 
treatise  necessarily  so  brief  in  particularising. 
With  the  exception  of  the  one  we  give, 
and  the  German  one  we  named,  the  Gothic 
examples  are  late  and  weak,  and  their  paucity 
contrasts  with  the  largo  number  of  drawings 
devoted  to  Renaissance  designs,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  still  later  and  still  weaker.  One 
of  them,  one  of  the  very  poorest  in  design,  the 
French  Armoire  of  the  sixteenth  century  (on 
page  21),  is  interesting,  however,  as  showing  so 
completely  the  period  of  transition  from  the 
Gothic  to  tho  new  Renaissance  taste ; for  the 
open  upper  panels  axe  filled  with  Gothic  tracery, 
while  the  doors  below  are  carved  with  Renais- 
sance arabesques,  between  tho  buttress-like 
stiles.  As  nothing  is  said  of  the  doors  being  of 
later  date,  we  presume  they  are  regarded  as  of 
similar  date  with  the  panels.  The  combination 
is  perfectly  possible,  but  unusual,  and  therefore 
the  more  historically  interesting. 

The  second  book  of  the  History  is  occupied 
with  “ Hangings  and  Tissues,”  including  a great 
deal  of  information,  and  a good  many  beautiful 
and  well-selected  illustrations  of  embroidery, 
figured  silks,  tapestry,  stamped  leather,  &c. ; 
and  the  third  book  is  devoted  to  “ objects  of  art 
derived  from  statuary.”  This  includes  things 
which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  really  are 
statuary,  such  as  bronze  figures ; though  such 
figures,  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  generally 
made  and  regarded,  are,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  more  like  “furniture”  than  most 
objects  in  which  the  human  figure  is  portrayed. 
Bronzes,  in  fact,  are  too  often  bonglib  and  scat- 
tered about  a room  merely  to  look  “ liandsome,” 
with  little  thought  of  their  individual  meaning 
or  merit  of  execution.  It  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  French  taste,  refined  but  not  deep,  that  wo 
find  our  author  eloquent  in  regard  to  tho 
pleasing  general  effect  produced  by  bronzes 
scattered  about  a room,  “ their  sombre  hue  sub- 
duing the  somewhat  garish  appearance  of 
cases  sparkling  with  glass  gems,  enamels,  and 
all  those  smaller  objects  of  art,  now  become 
so  precious,  since  their  history  begins  to  be 
written.”  Bronzes,  in  fact,  are  objets  de  luxe,  a 
phrase  wliich  in  itself  indicates  that  they  do  not 
form  an  appendage  to  the  highest  phase  of 
domestic  art,  bat  are  rather  associated  with  that 
general  glitter  and  costliness  which  is  only  to  be 
realised  by  great  wealth,  and  at  which  wealth  un- 
fortunately oftenstops  short  in  its  art-cuhure.  But 
M.  Jacquemart  alludes  to  one  important  point 
in  which  the  old  Florentine  bronzes  differ  in 
artistic  value  from  the  productions  of  the  modem 
magazine  of  bijouterie  and  vertii.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  state  of  the  technique  of  the  art 
was  such  that  “ each  artist  had  to  invent  his 
own  processes,  and  do  everything  for  himself. 
While  the  exception  of  a few  plaquettes  of  very 
low  relief,  which  were  formed  so  as  to  issue 
freely  from  the  mould  without  altering  its  edges, 
all  had  to  be  cast  d cire  perdue,*  a difficult  and 
costly  process,  as,  in  order  to  repeat  a statuette, 
the  artist  was  obliged  to  prepare  a fresh  model. 
Tho  consequence  is  that  every  Renaissance 
bronze  is  unique,  because,  whenever  repeating 
his  work,  the  artist,  it  might  be  involuntarily, 
modified  either  the  details  or  the  proportions,  or 
else  introduced  some  deviations  suggested  by 
his  taste  or  fancy;  here  adding  one  accessory, 
there  giving  greater  breadth  to  the  folds  of  the 
drapery,  elsewhere  more  grace  to  the  support.” 
This  is  an  important  characteristic  of  the  bronze- 
work  of  the  period  named,  and  gives  it  quite  a 
different  value  from  the  mechanically-produced 
bronze  casts  of  our  day,  which  almost  invariably 
have  a look  of  artistic  mediocrity,  a conventional 
smoothness  and  polish;  which  is  quite  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  a real  art,  and  reduces  such  works 
to  tho  level  of  elegant  ornaments  for  a chimney- 
piece  or  side-board. 

As  a material  for  an  art  of  this  species,  hglf 
an  art,  half  an  ornamental  workmanship,  ivory 
takes  a high  place,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  kind 

* That  is,  the  mould  had  to  be  dettrojed  in  order  to 

release  the  cast. 


of  mechanical  use  and  abuse  to  which  a mate- 
ri.al  like  bronze  is  open.  It  cannot  be  cast,  at 
all  events ; and  by  its  tone  and  appearance  and 
the  delicate  finish  of  which  it  is  capable,  ivory 
appears  specially  suited  to  be  the  material  for  a 
miniature  art  half  related  in  its  character  to 
bijouterie  and  personal  ornament, — for  which 
latter  purpose,  indeed,  a good  deal  of  the  best 
ivory  carving  has  been  used.  The  material  also 
has  a peculiar  suitability  for  small  objects  of 
use,  such  as  little  caskets,  combs,  &c. ; and  the 
fourteenth-century  casket  of  ivory  with  copper 
clasps,  which  we  engrave  (p.  265),  is  an  admi- 
rable and  characteristic  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
application  of  the  material,  and  curiously  illustra- 
tive of  the  Medimval  combination  of  ornamental 
effect  with  constructive  means,  in  the  frank 
and  bold  use  made  of  the  metal  clasps  which 
hold  the  whole  together.  How  beautifully  ivory 
was  used  by  the  Germans  and  Italians  for  sculp- 
ture subjects  on  a small  scale  every  visitor  to  the 
Kensington  Museum  knows ; and  on  the  whole 
we  are  inclined  to  say  that  the  Germans 
have  tho  best  of  it,  since  they  adopted  a more 
characteristic  treatment  of  the  material.  For 
there  is  a certain  toughness  and  regular  grain  in 
ivory  which  makes  it  by  no  means  so  suitable  a 
material  for  all-round  cutting  in  high  relief  as 
marble  and  some  other  substances;  and  much 
of  the  Italian  and  some  of  the  French  ivory 
work  is  really  marble  sculpture  imitated  on  a 
small  scale.  But  the  Germans  almost  in- 
variably employ  a rather  flat  treatment  in 
which  a great  proportion  of  the  original 
surface  is  left  intact,  the  design  being 
merely  developed  in  low  relief  by  sinkings 
sufficient  for  tho  purpose ; and  this  is  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
material  than  the  Italian  treatment.  But  no 
nation  of  artists  has  treated  ivory  with  such 
piquancy  and  effect,  and  at  tho  same  time  with 
such  thoroughly  tnie  feeling  for  the  nature  and 
capabilities  of  the  material,  as  tho  Japanese  ; 
and  we  entirely  concur  with  M.  Jacquemart  in 
the  j udgmont  which  gives  to  them  tho  first  place 
in  tffis  art  at  all  events,  however  their  work  in 
other  branches  of  art  may  have  been  exaggerated 
in  value.  In  their  minute  carvings  out  of  small 
cubes  of  ivory,  in  which  tho  very  most  is  made 
of  the  amount  of  the  material  and  the  least  pos- 
sible of  it  cut  to  waste,  there  is  a combination 
of  delicacy  and  minuteness  of  finish,  with  a 
largeness  of  style,  which  cannot  be  matched  in 
any  other  work  of  tho  kind,  and  combines 
qualities  apparently  so  opposite  that  the  result 
is  a kind  of  intellectual  puzzle,  and  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  be  amused  at  the  humour  and 
grotesque  fancy  of  many  of  those  productions, 
or  to  he  impressed  with  respect  for  their  dig- 
nity and  power  of  artistic  style  and  execution. 

The  chapter  on  wood-carving  has  some  special 
points  and  some  illustrations  of  unique  and 
characteristic  interest ; and  in  the  chapter  on 
terra-cotta  the  author  touches  on  a point  of 
criticism  in  regard  to  the  much-valued  Della 
Robbia  ware,  noting  how  tho  enamel  glaze, 
which  he  pronounces  a strange  idea,  entirely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  sculpture,  “ with  its  vivid 
lights,  its  reflections  andharsb  shadings,  deprives 
the  modelling  of  its  harmonious  transitions,  the 
form  of  its  pliancy.  Luca  himself  was  one  of 
the  first  to  feel  this,  and  in  his  more  choice 
works  he  spared  tho  flat  surfaces,  enveloping 
the  draperies,  only  in  the  ceramic  coating, 
choosing  colours  rather  dead  than  bright,  and 
using  polychromy  hut  sparingly  even  in  the 
accessories  and  surroundings  of  his  compositions. 
His  example  was  not  followed,  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  his  nephew,  Andrea, 
and  Andrea’s  sons,  Giovanni,  Girolamo,  and 
Luca,  carried  the  style  to  excess.  Their  figures 
assumed  a hard  and  rigid  look  in  contrast  with 
the  deadly  whiteness  of  the  flesh.  The  sur- 
roundings, overladen  with  flower,  fruit,  and 
foliage,  acqnii'ed  undue  importance,  injurious  to 
the  statuesque  effect  of  the  objects.  In  a word, 
ceramic  statues  or  medallions  ceased  to  belong 
to  high  art  proper,  and  passed  into  tho  domain 
' of  purely  ornamental  work.”  This  criticism  is 
only  what  would  certainly  be  that  of  any  un- 
biased mind  in  studying  the  Della  Robbia  work ; 
but  it  has  been  so  much  and  so  unhesitatingly 
praised  that  one  must  suppose  some  of  its  critics 
have  been  blind  to  these  inherent  defects. 

We  may  note  in  passing  that  there  is  a short 
section  devoted  to  pewter  work,  which  the 
author  considers  was  an  important  branch  of 
ornamental  work  in  table  ntensils,  *S!C.,  at  one 
time,  though  from  the  material  not  being  either 
precious  or  durable  in  itself  little  of  it  has  been 
preserved.  The  chapter  on  glass  and  ceramics 


gives  a great  deal  in  a short  space,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  very  interesting  illustrations,  one  of 
which  we  give,  that  plate  with  the  conven- 
tionalised figure  of  the  crane,  which  illustrates 
BO  well  tho  genius  of  tho  Japanese  in  adapting 
animal  and  bird-forms  (the  latter  especially)  to 
decoration,  by  a kind  of  happy  compromise 
between  the  natural  and  the  ai'tificial.  In  tho 
chapter  on  gems  occur  one  or  two  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  art  of  the  Chinese  in  treat- 
ing really  ungrateful  and  untractable  substances, 
such  as  jade  and  chalcedony.  The  remarkupon 
tho  way  in  which  tho  Chinese  artist  turns  to 
account  the  special  accidents  of  the  latter 
material  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  quote. 
“ By  ingenious  touches  he  will  contrive  to  carve 
out  a cup  of  light  chalcedony,  shaped  like  a 
pomegqranate  with  brown  stems,  upon  which  is 
perched  a bird  of  dull  white  hue,  for  which  a 
vein  of  cameliau  has  been  utilised,  while  further 
on  are  creeping  snails  found  in  the  crystal 
nodules,  or  some  of  those  green-winged  crickets 
above  mentioned.  In  all  this  there  is  something 
more  than  mere  art ; there  is  an  audacity  in 
facing  and  overcoming  difficulties  of  a far  more 
arduous  nature  than  that  needed  for  cameos  of 
various  layers.  For  has  not  the  workman  been 
compelled,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  patiently 
and  bravely  to  adapt  his  imagination  to  the 
caprices  of  tho  raw  material?  In  dealing  with 
such  materials,  no  design  can  be  thought  out 
beforehand,  it  being  impossible  to  know  whether 
the  principal  nodule  will  prove  of  regular  form, 
or  whether  the  veins  accompanying  it  are  con- 
stant or  accidental.  Ready  for  all  emergencies, 
prepared  to  take  advantage  even  of  faults  in  the 
stone,  tho  artist  thus  gropes  his  way  for  months 
and  years  over  a pebble,  whose  real  value  he 
will  ascertain  only  after  the  last  stroke  of  tho 
chasing  hammer  has  been  delivered.  Such 
objects  can  accordingly  have  no  appreciable 
market  value.  Each  is  a treasure  iu  itself,  tho 
owner  of  which  is  confident  that  it  can  never  bo 
rivalled.” 

M.  Jacquemart  regrets,  in  regard  to  these 
objects  of  Chinese  art,  that  no  artist’s  name  is 
ever  found  upon  them.  Other  times  and 
countries,  however,  have  preserved  the  artists’ 
names,  and  one  of  the  features  of  M.  Jacque- 
mart’s  book  is  the  collection  of  a schedule  of  all 
the  known  names  of  artists  in  each  branch  of 
work  treated  of,  and  their  dates,  as  far  as  can 
bo  ascertained.  This  is  a very  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  book,  which,  as  a whole,  we  com- 
mend to  our  readers'  attention  as  a broad  out- 
line of  tbo  subject  of  an  author  who  fully 
understands  it  both  critically  and  historically. 
The  only  decided  fault  wo  have  to  find  is  in  the 
translation,  which  is  for  the  most  part  rather 
stiff  and  wanting  in  style,  and  in  not  a few  places 
most  awkwardly  repeats  French  modes  of  ex- 
pression in  too-literal  translation  of  phrasee, 

I instead  of  giving  the  proper  English  form  of 
the  phrase.  This  has  a very  clumsy  effect.  As 
a whole,  however,  the  translation  is  adequate  to 
its  purpose  practically,  though  imperfect  in 
detail. 


SOCIETY  OP  LADY  ARTISTS. 

The  gallery  in  Great  Mavlborough-street,  now 
open  to  the  public,  contains  797  pictures,  which 
represent  only  a portion  of  those  submitted  to 
the  committee.  If  the  collection  show  fewer 
central  works  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case 
here,  there  are  fewer  really  bad  drawings.  Wo 
do  not  pretend  to  have  looked  at  the  whole  800, 
mostly  small  works,  and  will  name  but  a few  of 
the  old  supporters  of  the  Institution.  Mrs. 
Marrable  is  in  force,  as  usual,  sending  fourteen 
drawings,  of  which,  No.  220,  “ Ancient  Larches 
on  the  Roseg-road,  Pontresina,  Engadine,”  may 
be  called  tho  most  complete.  Her  daughter. 
Miss  Edith  Marrable,  promises  to  become  a 
flower-painter.  Miss  S.  S.  Warren  has  some 
excellent  landscapes.  Louise  Rayner,  Mrs.  or 
Miss,  is  better  even  than  nsual;  and  the  same 
may  bo  said  for  Mrs.  Paul  Naftel.  Miss  Louise 
Swift  shows  that  her  skill  is  not  restricted  to 
the  depiction  of  dogs,  and  in  “Anything  hut 
Comfortable  ” establishes  a new  claim.  “Fruit 
Gatherers”  (226),  by  Mrs.  Backhouse,  “Tho 
Pest  House,  Reigate  ” (526),  by  Marion  Croft; 
and  an  “ Old  Orchard  ” (685),  by  Alice  Squire, 
amongst  others,  have  good  marks  against  them 
in  our  catalogue. 


Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — Lord  Ronald 
Gower  will  preside  at  the  approaching  anniver- 
sary dinner,  which  is  fixed  for  the  13th  of  AprD. 
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PEOFESSOE  E.  M.  BARRY'S  LECTURES 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY* 

ENGLISH  RENAISS-iNCE. 

I HAVE  now  arrived  at  tho  last  lecture  of  the 
term  for  which  I have  been  honoured  by  the 
Royal  Academy,  with  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture. 

In  former  sessions,  wo  have  traced  together 
the  developments  of  domestic  work  from  Roman, 
and  through  Medieval  times,  and  have  now 
arrived  at  the  period,  when  tho  first  skirmishes 
began,  which  heralded  the  commencement  of 
the  “ Battle  of  Styles.” 

The  subject  is  too  extensive  to  be  adequately 
treated  in  a single  discourse,  and  all  I can  hope 
to  do,  is  to  arouse,  if  possible,  sufficient  interest 
in  the  question  to  induce  you  to  inquire ; and 
also  to  do  that  still  rarer  thing,  namely,  to  think 
for  youi'solves. 

I spoke  last  week  about  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  and,  before  I end  my  course,  I wish  to  say 
something  of  the  effect  of  the  new  ideas  of 
Classical  revival  on  the  practice  of  our  own 
country. 

I propose,  therefore,  now  to  resume  tho  con- 
sideration of  that  question,  and  to  notice  tho 
influence  of  the  Classical  revival  abroad  on 
the  architecture  practised  in  England,  imme- 
diately after  the  Elizabethan  ago.  In  treating 
of  the  latter,  we  found,  as  you  may  remember, 
traces  of  Italian  influence,  in  both  plan  and 
elevation  ; particulaidy  in  tho  case  of  Longleat, 
attributed,  as  it  indeed  is,  to  an  Italian  archi- 
tect. Wo  shall  And  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  a movement,  which  was  for  the  time  to 
carry  all  before  it,  and  to  break  completely  'with 
the  Medimval  architecture  of  England. 

Hitherto  we  have  had  to  deal  with  a fusion,  a 
Transitional  period  of  doubt  and  change;  but  in 
the  days  of  our  Stuart  sovereigns,  the  Renais- 
sance, 'which  had  started  from  Italy,  gained  a 
footing  in  England,  which  it  has  never  lost.  In 
dealing  with  the  new  state  of  things  in  England 
our  minds  naturally  revert  to  two  great  artists, 
whoso  names  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
architecture  of  their  time.  I allude,  of  course, 
to  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

With  reference  to  Inigo  Jones,  our  informa- 
tion is  not  as  full  as  could  be  wished.  Descended 
from  Welsh  parents,  and  born  in  1573,  ho  is 
believed  to  have  been  brought  up  as  au  artisan, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  a joiner.  He  must  have  ' 
been  unusually  intelligent,  for  on  attracting  the 
notice  of  a nobleman  (Lord  Arundel,  or  Lord 
Pembroke),  the  latter  became  his  patron,  and 
sent  the  young  man  to  Italy  to  study.  Here, 
he  found  the  Renaissance  movement  in  full 
activity. 

Inigo  is  said  to  have  visited  Italy  about  1612, 
when  he  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age.  His 
Italian  tour  was  not  a long  one,  for  he  had  to 
return  home  quickly,  in  order  to  assume  the  office 
of  surveyor  to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  -ndiich  tho 
influence  of  his  patron  had  obtained  for  him. 
He  reached  Italy  at  a time  of  great  architectural 
activity,  and  must  have  shared  in  the  enthu- 
siasm excited  by  the  approaching  completion  of 
St.  Peter’s,  the  dome  of  ■which  had  been  finished 
in  1590.  He  probably  agreed  in  Michelangelo’s 
admiration  for  Bramante,  as  he  thenceforward 
cost  in  his  lot  with  the  architects  of  tho  second, 
or  Roman  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

On  the  return  of  Inigo  Jones  to  England,  he 
found  favour  and  honour  awaiting  him.  Society 
was  stirred  by  the  reports  which  cauio  from 
abroad,  of  the  success  of  the  new  manner  of 
architecture.  Latin  and  Greek  literature  was 
found  in  many  cultivated  English  homes  of  the 
gentry  and  nobility.  King  James  had  already 
earned  a name  for  scholarship,  which  entitled 
him  to  bo  known  to  history  by  the  nickname  of 
“ The  Royal  Pedant.”  The  Reformation  had 
broken  the  continuity  of  tradition,  and  men 
were  asking  for  change  and  novelty. 

In  such  a state  of  things,  the  advent  of  an 
accomplished  artist,  fresh  from  what  seemed 
the  source  of  inspiration,  a man,  vigorous  and 
earnest,  and  inspired  with  thorough  confidence 
in  his  convictions,  was  an  event  of  the  greatest 
interest.  Here  was  a great  opportunity  for  the 
enthusiastic  architect.  Inigo  Jones  came  as  a 
prophet  from  afar, — a master  demanding  atten- 
tion,— a lawgiver  from  some  sacred  mountain. 

He  speaks  thus  of  himself : — “ Being  naturally 
inclined  in  my  younger  days  to  study  the  arts 
of  design,  I passed  into  foreign  parts,  to  con- 
verse with  the  great  masters  thereof  in  Italy  ; 
where  I applied  myself  to  search  out  the  ruins 
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of  those  ancient  buildings  which,  in  despite  of 
time  itself,  or  violence  of  barbarians,  are  yet 
remaining.  Haring  satisfied  myself  in  these, 
and  returning  to  my  native  country,  I applied  my 
mind  more  particularly  to  architecture.”  From 
this  account  we  notice,  first,  that  Inigo  left 
England  as  a lover  of  art,  but  not  as  an  architect ; 
and  secondly,  that  he  underwent  the  same  process 
■which  had  led  Italian  architects  to  tbs  Renais- 
sance, by  a study  of  the  remains  of  their  ruined 
buildings ; relics  of  old  Rome,  and  ancient  Greece. 
Inigo  Jones  preserved  tlirougbout  his  life  his 
original  catholicity  of  tasto,  for  he  engaged  in 
a variety  of  artistic  pursuits,  including  designs 
of  scenery  and  decorations  for  the  favourite 
masked  entertainments  of  tho  day;  he  ■was, 
indeed,  poet,  architect,  machinist,  and  painter. 

Rejoicing  in  Court  favour,  he  became  “ In- 
spector-General of  the  Royal  Buildings,”  and  in 
that  capacity,  was  called  upon  to  design  a new 
palace  at  Whitehall,  of  which  a small  fragment 
only  has  been  erected.  This  portion  of  the  design, 
which  is  known  as  the  Banqueting-house,  was 
commenced  in  1619,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  about 
15,0001.  There  is  some  interest  just  now  in  noting 
workmen’s  wages  in  those  days.  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham tells  us  that  at  Whitehall  they  were 
as  follow  : — Master  mason,  clerk  of  ■works,  or 
inspector,  ds.  lOd.  a day  ; masons.  Is.  to  28.  Gd., 
according  to  skill;  carpenters,  the  same;  and 
bricklayers,  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  2d.  These  prices 
were  fixed  by  the  authorities.  No  change  was 
permitted  during  the  progress  of  the  building, 
and  power  ■was  given  to  compel  workmen  to 
enter  the  works,  if  necessary.  The  age  of 
legalised  strikes  had  not  yet  arrived. 

The  reputed  works  of  Inigo  Jones  are  numerous, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  accept,  with- 
out hesitation,  many  that  are  ascribed  to  bim. 
Tho  Banqueting-house,  Whitehall ; St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden  ; a chapel  in  Somerset  House, 
since  destroyed ; the  great  western  portico  at 
St.  Paul’s';  and  the  charming  little  water-gate, 
now  left  with  capable  neglect  in  a hole  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  are  admitted  instances 
of  his  work  in  London. 

Inigo  Jones  also  designed  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s  villa  at  Chiswick,  Wilton  House,  and 
various  houses  of  noblemen  in  tho  provinces. 
His  prosperity  was  clouded  by  the  troubles  of 
tlie  times,  and  bo  lived  to  see  tho  sou  of  his 
original  patron.  King  James,  step  from  the 
palace  he  had  designed  to  meet  deatli  on  a 
scaffold  by  public  execution.  The  artist  had 
fallen  on  evil  days  : a courtier,  and  a Roman 
Catholic,  ho  was,  in  both  qualities,  obnoxious 
to  the  ruling  powers.  Ho  had  embittered  his  life 
also  by  personal  quarrels,  particularly  with  Ben 
Jonson,  and  a career  which  began  with  excei>tional 
brightness,  ended  in  gloom  and  disappointment. 

The  works  of  Inigo  Jones  generally  exhibit ' 
both  originality  and  taste.  Although  he  had . 
formed  his  style  on  that  of  the  Italian  archi- 
tects, and  notably  followed  Palladio,  ho  did  not 
at  all  blindly  copy  their  works.  Thus  ho  was 
far  loss  apt  to  use  applied  columns  and 
pilasters  than  they  were.  At  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, which  has  been  ascribed  to  Inigo,  there 
is  an  enormous  order  running  through  two 
stories,  and  coarse  in  its  proportions  ; but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  this  was  I’eally  his  own, 
and  in  all  probability  it  may  have  been  tho  work 
of  some  follower,  or  would-be  imitator. 

We  may  notice  in  most  of  the  designs  of 
Inigo  Jones  an  absence  of  affectation,  all  the 
more  remai-kable  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
extravagances  of  tho  Transitional  work  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  architects,  to  whom 
he  succeeded  ; such  as  might  bo  seen,  for 
instance,  in  Holbein’s  gateway  at  Whitehall. 
His  buildings  often  display  a dignified  plainness, 
with  orders  used  sparingly,  for  porticos  or 
other  important  features. 

The  portico  was  so  favourite  a feature  in 
Classic  days,  that  it  was  only  natural,  in  the 
first  fervour  of  imitation,  to  seize  upon  and 
adopt  it  for  all  kinds  of  buildings,  even  in 
positions  where  it  was  very  unsuitable.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  repair  the  west  end  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  before  the  Great  Fire,  the 
idea  of  adding  a portico  was  suggested  by  Inigo, 
in  accordance  with  the  then  fashionable  taste. 
He  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  old 
Gothic  cathedral.  He  fancied,  probably,  that 
so  barbarous  a structure,  as  it  seemed  to  bim, 
must  soon  bo  swept  away  by  the  advancing 
taste  for  the  Revived  Italian  style,  of  which  he 
was  the  advanced  pi*actitionor. 

However  this  may  have  been,  he  proceeded  to 
build,  at  St.  Paul’s,  a Corinthian  portico,  of 
much  grandeur,  and,  apart  from  its  incongruity, 


of  considerable  beauty.  It  had  eight  columns, 
each  47  ft.  in  height,  -with  a horizontal  entabla- 
ture, without  a pediment.  It  perished  in  the 
Great  Fire,  with  tho  building,  to  which  it  had 
been  added,  and  tho  site  was  thus  cleared  for 
new  St.  Paul’s,  the  great  achievement  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren. 

The  Banqueting-house,  at  Whitehall,  is  in  some 
matters,  as  in  the  free  use  of  the  orders,  an  excep- 
tion to  the  usual  principles  of  design  wliich  were 
followed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  it  even  exhibits  points 
of  detail,  which  may  bo  referred  to  the  influence 
of  the  freer  Transitional  styles,  which  have 
lately  passed  under  our  review.  It  was  one  of 
our  artist’s  earliest  designs,  after  his  return, 
from  Italy  ; and  although  he  never  wavered  in 
his  attachment  to  Classical  art,  his  practice  was 
probably  less  firm  and  assured  at  this  period 
than  it  subsequently  became. 

In  bis  buildings,  as  a rule,  the  horizontal 
principle  is  made  to  prevail.  String-courses,  and 
unbroken  cornices,  are  employed,  and  grandeur 
is  sought  for  through  simplicity.  In  some  cases, 
bold  roofs  appear,  simple  and  unbroken  in  out- 
line, with  projecting  eaves  and  cornices,  casting 
deep  shadows. 

At  Whitehall,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  whole 
surface  is  broken  up  with  a multiplicity  of  pro- 
jections, and  the  vertical  principle  prevails  over 
the  horizontal,  in  a manner,  more  appropriate 
to  a Gothic  than  to  a Classical  building.  With 
the  exception  of  a partially  unbroken  basement, 
every  detail  of  cornice  and  entablature  seems  to 
speak  of  action,  rather  than  repose ; and  even 
the  sky-line  would  have  been  broken  by  statues, 
if  the  building  bad  ever  been  finished. 

In  criticising  this  example  of  the  talent  of 
Inigo  Jones,  we  must,  of  course,  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  only  a very  small  fragment  of  a grand 
design,  and  if  tho  whole  had  been  carried  out, 
the  effect  of  the  great  mass  would  probably  have 
tended  to  subdue  any  undue  prominence  of 
partial  detail. 

The  great  palace  at  Whitehall  was  indeed 
designed,  on  a scale,  much  too  gi*and  for  adop- 
tion,  by  a country  like  ours,  which  is  ever  slow  to 
entertain  groat  artistic  ideas.  It  would  have 
been  too  much  for  the  present  day,  and  for  tho 
hard  times  of  Charles  I.  was  altogether  inap- 
propriate. The  design  remains  to  us,  however, 
a magnificent  conception  of  its  architect,  and  if 
it  had  been  executed,  would  have  been  one  of  tho 
finest  edifices  in  Europe. 

The  building  would  have  been  874  ft.  long, 
towards  the  river;  and  no  less  than  1,152  ft.  in 
depth,  with  a great  central  court,  about  750  ft. 
long,  by  378  ft.  wide.  The  river  front  would 
have  been  nearly  the  same  length  as  tho  present 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  latter  would  have 
been  greatly  exceeded  in  depth,  and  total  size,  by 
Whitehall  Palace.  The  whole  conception  showed 
the  skill  and  tasto  of  Inigo  Jones : and  the 
arrangement  of  the  masses  and  the  angles,  and 
the  disposition  of  openings  and  piers,  with  the 
play  of  light  and  shade  throughout,  would  have 
produced  a splendid  architectural  effect. 

An  original  feature  was  tho  so-called  Persian, 
court,  which  was  circular  on  plan.  Here, 
statues  were  to  serve  the  place  of  columns,  ns 
at  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens.  There  were  to  bo 
two  stories  in  height,  and  in  the  lower  floor  the 
Doric  proportion  would  have  been  used,  with 
statues  of  men  ; while  on  the  story  above,  there 
were  to  be  female  figures  and  Corinthian  details. 

In  the  present  Banqueting-house,  wo  may  see 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  architect 
contemplated,  but  ho  intended  part  of  tho 
structure  to  have  had  three  stories  instead  of 
two,  BO  as  to  avoid  sameness  and  monotony  of 
outline.  This  fragment  of  the  grand  design 
illustrates  tho  attention  given  to  proportion 
by  its  designer,  for  the  balance  of  voids  and 
solids  is  one  of  its  most  pleasing  peculiarities ; 
while  it  is  also  handsome,  as  a whole,  without 
being  overdone  in  parts.  I cannot  now  pass 
in  review  more  of  the  works  of  Inigo  Jone.s : 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  all  show  a sufficient 
amount  of  skill,  and  even  of  geniu.'i,  to  entitle 
him  to  be  called  the  father  of  tho  English 
Renaissance. 

In  the  troubled  times  of  civil  discord,  the  arts 
are  not  likely  to  flourish,  and  the  office  of  In- 
spector-General of  tho  Royal  Buildings  dis- 
appeared with  that  of  Royalty  itself.  Aftertho 
Restoration,  however,  arose  a new  period  of 
building  and  impi'ovement,  and  with  tho  oppor- 
tunity came  the  man.  This  was  no  other  than 
Wren,  who  soon  occupied  the  place  vacated  by 
Inigo  Jones,  and  surpassed  the  latter  in  the 
number  and  importance  of  his  architectural 
works. 
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Unlike  kis  predecessors,  Wren  had  advantages 
of  birth  and  education.  Ho  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  a learned  mathematician. 
He  was  early  appointed  to  take  charge  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  was  engaged  in  repairs  of  the  fabric 
at  the  time  of  the  fire.  When  this  catastrophe 
occurred,  Wren  was  abroad,  studying,  it  maybe 
presumed,  the  works  then  in  progress  on  the 
Continent ; but  his  journey  was  stoppod  at  Paris 
by  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  London,  and 
ho  hurried  back  to  England,  without  going 
further. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Wren  was 
thus  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Italy,  and  of  making  acquaintance,  like  Inigo 
Jones,  with  the  leading  architects  of  the  day. 
It  was  probably  due  to  the  calls  made  upon  him, 
in  consequence  of  the  Fire,  that  Wren  deter- 
mined to  apply  himself  to  architecture  j for  his 
natural  bent  was  certainly  towards  science 
rather  than  art.  It  was,  in  any  case,  unfor- 
tunate that  ho  should  have  been  thrown  so 
suddenly  into  arohiteotural  activity,  and  have 
had  oatbodrals,  churches,  and  other  buildings 
innumerable,  placed  at  once  in  his  hands. 

It  was  not  possible  for  ono  man,  however  ably 
seconded,  to  do  his  best  under  such  pressure, 
and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Wren  was  able 
to  produce  results  as  satisfactory  as  he  did.  The 
story  of  St.  Paul’s  is,  doubtless,  known  to  many 
of  you,  and  as  I dealt  with  it  on  a former 
occasion  I will  not  repeat  it  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  result,  as  a whole,  is  a splendid 
evidence  of  Wren’s  genius.  Hampered  in  various 
ways,  with  but  little  encouragement,  and  many 
difficulties,  he  gave  us  a building  which,  in  some 
respects,  is  without  a competitor. 

St.  Paul’s  has  not  the  dimensions  nor  the 
internal  magnificence  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
but  it  far  surpasses  the  latter  in  beauty 
of  exterior.  The  dome  of  Michelangelo  is 
splendid  within,  far  more  so  than  Wren’s  ; but 
it  has  little  external  effect,  and  none  at  all  from 
the  Piazza,  whence  it  is  concealed  by  the  rococo 
front  of  Carlo  Maderno.  At  St.  Paul’s,  the 
dome  is  lifted  up  in  dignity.  It  is  suppoi’tod  by 
the  western  towers,  which  contribute,  by  con- 
trast, to  its  effect,  and  the  whole  external  view 
of  the  cathedral  is  very  striking  and  satis- 
factoiy  as  an  architectural  monument. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Wren  was 
called  upon  to  undertake  a task  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  The  stylo  of  architecture  wWch  was 
fashionable  was  not  the  style  in  which  men  had 
been  accustomed  to  work,  and,  least  of  all,  were 
they  prepared  to  see  cathedrals  and  churches 
built  in  any  other  architecture  than  Gothic. 

Wren  applied  the  new  Renaissance  taste  fear- 
lessly  to  all  buildings,  and  when  he  attempted 
any  imitation  of  Gothic  forms,  his  usual  success 
failed  him.  Of  such  attempts,  the  western 
towers  of  the  abbey  at  Westminster,  are  an 
example,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a warning. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Comhill,  at  St.  Dunstan’s- 
in  tho-East,  at  Warwick,  and  a few  other  places, 
Wren  adopted  Gothic  details  ; but  bis  heart  was 
not  in  his  work,  and  he  was  probably  controlled 
a.s  to  their  use  by  special  circumstances. 

Among  his  Classical  designs  for  secular  build- 
ings, the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
deserves  notice.  It  is  simple  in  principle,  con- 
sisting of  two  stories,  each  of  which  is  arcaded, 
with  an  attached  order.  The  upper  story  is 
devoted  to  the  library,  while  the  ground-fioor  is 
open,  as  a cloister.  The  design  is  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  intended,  and,  notwithstanding 
its  simplicity,  is  pleasing  and  dignified  in  effect. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  peculiarly  suc- 
cessful of  Wren’s  works  is  the  tower  and  steeple 
of  Bow  Church,  in  the  City  of  London.  The 
Renaissance  was  hardly  a tower-building,  and 
certainly  not  a steeple-building,  style.  Its 
application  to  such  a purpose  was  consequently 
an  experiment.  Wren  faced  the  difficulty,  how- 
ever, and  produced  a very  beautiful  work. 
Starting  with  a tower  of  much  plainness,  he 
made  the  base  of  his  spire  circular  on  plan,  and 
surrounded  it  with  columns,  giving  a great 
play  of  light  and  shade.  Above  this  Corinthian 
peristyle  a range  of  boldly -moiilded  trusses 
intervenes,  as  an  introduction  to  the  lantern 
above,  which  is,  in  turn,  surmounted  by  a short 
spire. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  structure  goes  far  to 
prove  that,  in  the  hands  of  genius,  even  an  in- 
tractable style  may  be  so  handled  as  to  produce 
beautiful  results.  The  steeple  of  Bow  Church 
is  by  far  the  best  of  the  many  similar  structures 
designed  by  Wren,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
its  peculiar  style  which  exists  anywhere. 

That  Wren  was  a scientific  architect  is  mani- 


fest, — not  only  from  the  skill  displayed  by  him 
in  construction,  as  at  St.  Paul’s,  but  also  from 
the  cleverness  and  ingenuity  of  his  plans. 
Among  tho  latter,  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
Walbrook,  bolds  a foremost  place.  Although 
tho  dimensions  aro  small,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
arrangement  of  tho  internal  columns  is  such, 

! that  a great  impression  of  size  is  produced, 
together  with  great  variety,  and  a most  pleasing 
effect  of  chiar-oscuro.  The  columns  in  the  body 
of  the  church  support  eight  arches,  so  planned 
as  to  form  an  octagon,  from  which  a dome 
springs.  The  latter  is  enriched  by  panelling, 
and  is  lighted  by  lunette  windows,  in  the  octa- 
gonal stage. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  merits  of  this 
very  clever  interior,  and  I strongly  advise  stu- 
dents to  go  and  see  it  for  themselves.  Wren’s 
weakness  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  in  detail;  aud 
this  was  probably  the  result,  in  many  cases,  of 
undue  haste,  and  of  the  pressure  of  a large 
number  of  important  works  at  the  same  time. 
In  Grinling  Gibbons,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a most  accomplished  carver,  and  tho 
amount  of  work  executed  by  the  latter  was  very 
great ; but  in  many  instances  his  assistance 
could  not  have  been  available,  aud  the  orna- 
mental  details  of  Wren’s  churches  ai’O  often 
rough  and  crude,  though  seldom  destitute  of  a 
certain  boldness  aud  largeness  of  effect. 

Wren  himself  was  an  artist  of  grand  ideas, 
as  was  shown  when  he  was  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce a plan  for  rebuilding  London.  The  state 
of  things  previous  to  tho  Fire  has  been  before 
described,  with  the  wooden  houses  projecting 
story  beyond  story,  and  tho  narrow  streets, 
inviting  plague  or  conflagration.  These  had 
been  destroyed,  and  a great  opportunity  had 
consequently  arisen  for  tho  improvement  of  the 
metropolis. 

Wren  proposed  a system  of  radiating  streets, 
and  a great  river  embankment.  On  the  latter, 
he  would  have  placed  tho  rebuilt  halls  of  the 
City  companies,  and  would  thus  have  lined  the 
river  with  palaces.  His  general  plan  has  been 
criticised  as  too  formal,  aud  as  having  a tendency 
to  produce  tho  dull  monotony  seen  in  some 
regularly-built  cities,  such  as  Turin. 

In  truth,  however,  Wren's  proposals  arc 
scarcely  fairly  treated  by  such  a suggestion. 
Althongh  he  would  certainly  have  given  ua 
spacious  and  direct  thoroughfares  along  the 
chief  lines  of  traffic,  ho  by  no  means  followed 
any  uniform  treatment  throughout,  and  the 
different  levels  of  London  would  in  themselves 
have  been  a great  safeguard  against  sameness 
of  effect;  while,  as  regards  tho  river,  its  curves 
and  reaches  would  have  exerted  a similar 
influence. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  Wren’s 
plan  was  abandoned,  and  that  we  have  conse- 
quently been  left  to  attempt  to  remedy,  partially, 
and  at  enormous  cost,  the  evils,  many  of  which 
he  would  have  removed,  once  for  all.  His  plan 
shared  the  usual  fate  of  all  comprehensive 
schemes  with  us,  and  was  abandoned  in  face  of 
the  opposition  of  the  private  interests,  which  it 
aroused. 

Wren’s  scientific  skill  was  apparent  in  all  he 
did,  from  the  often-abused  cone  in  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s,  to  the  cleverly-designed  wooden  roof 
of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford,  where  a 
space  of  80  ft.  wide  is  covered  by  a single  span. 

As  to  St.  Paul's,  the  great  external  effect 
of  the  dome,  apart  from  beauty  of  outline, 
is  due  to  its  height,  while  tho  internal  dome  is 
certainly  quite  high  enough,  and  indeed  per- 
haps too  high  for  a quite  satisfactory  result. 
There  is  a difference  of  height  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  dome  of  some  50  ft.,  and 
Wren  filled  the  intermediate  space  with  a brick 
conical  structure  to  support  tho  stone  lantern 
above. 

This  arrangement  of  a double  dome  has  been 
denounced  as  an  unworthy  expedient,  and  a 
constructional  falsehood.  What,  however,  was 
Wren  to  do  ? Was  ho  to  ruin  the  unrivalled 
effect  of  the  exterior  of  the  dome  by  lowering 
it  ? or  was  be  to  raise  the  inner  dome,  which 
is  already  too  high  ? If  he  were  able  to  avoid 
both  horns  of  the  dilemma,  by  an  expedient  of 
most  ingenious  construction,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  he  should  be  blamed,  especially  by  those 
who  detect  no  impropriety  in  a Gothic  spire  or 
fl^cho,  and  who  consider  a high  wooden  roof, 
built  over  a stone  inner  groining,  an  admissible 
and  praiseworthy  manner  of  building. 

In  estimating  Wren’s  claims  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  circumstances  of  his  time ; 
the  novelty  of  the  application  of  Classic  forms  of 
architecture  j the  want  of  skill,  in  such  work, 


of  the  artificers  employed  ; and  tho  sudden  and 
immense  demands  on  tho  architect’s  ability  and 
taste.  When  these  facts  aro  borne  in  mind,  tho 
verdict  of  history  upon  the  career  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  will  not  bo  doubtful.  To  him,  and 
to  Inigo  Jones,  the  Renaissance  in  England  owed 
its  first  vigour,  and  their  works  have  not  as  yet 
been  surpassed. 

It  must  always  bo  remembered  that  our  two 
great  English  architects  were  placed  at  much 
disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the  architects 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  latter  had  not  to 
look  abroad  for  information  or  precedents  ; they 
were  at  home  with  Italian  forms  and  manners  ; 
above  all,  they  were  part  of  a powerful  aud 
united  band  of  artists,  bound  together  by  common 
associations,  and  by  a popular  enthusiasm  for 
literature  and  the  arts,  whether  painting,  sculp- 
ture, or  architecture. 

In  this  country,  tho  impulse  towards  the  em- 
ployment  of  Italian  architecture,  came  from 
above.  Inigo  Jones  was  emphatically  a courtier, 
and  Sir  C.  Wren  owed  hia  great  opportiinitios 
mainly  to  royal  influence. 

England  has  never  seen  a republic  of  art,  in 
the  same  sense  as  Italy.  It  has  been  her  lot  to 
follow,  aud  not  to  load,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  show  the  feelings  of  delight  with 
which  the  Italians  saluted  Rome  as  “ mistress 
of  the  world”  in  law,  religion,  and  in  art,  with 
an  outburst  of  sentiment,  at  once  artistic  and 
patriotic. 

Although,  however,  the  new  manner  was 
tardily  adopted  in  our  ovm  country,  it  made  its 
wayAnrely  and  thoroughly,  and,  until  times  com- 
paratively recent,  our  principal  buildings  have 
been  designed  in  some  form  of  Classical  art. 
They  have,  however,  almost  always  lacked  the 
distinguishing  merit  of  Italian  work,  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  arts.  They  have  had  no  Michel- 
angelo to  make  their,  walls  eloquent  and  their 
ceilings  glorious.  The  charms  of  Raffaolle,  and 
the  grace  of  a Leonardo,  have  been  denied  them, 
and  thus  the  English  Renaissance  has  been 
but  a movement,  partially  completed. 

The  Italians  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
wealth  of  decoration,  and  even  in  their  Medimvnl 
buildings,  as  for  example,  the  Cathedral  of  Siena, 
every  part  glowed  with  colour  and  decoration. 
Tho  simplicity  of  Early  Christian  days  had 
become  transmuted  into  a system  of  gorgeous 
spectacles,  with  all  that  could  attract  the  senses, 
engaged  in  tho  service  of  the  Church.  Holy 
things  aud  relics  wore  enshrined  in  gorgeous 
temples,  and  churches  became  artistic  treasure- 
houses. 

Tlie  Italians  loved  detail,  and  lavished  their 
wealth  of  art  on  every  separate  part  of  tho 
stntctnre.  At  Siena,  it  is  not  the  building  itself, 
striking  though  it  be,  that  delights  the  spectator, 
BO  much  as  the  beauties  of  parts,  isolated 
apparently,  and  full  of  variety,  but  contributing 
to  a richness  of  general  effect  an  amount  of 
special  interest,  to  be  sought  in  vain  in  struc- 
tures more  dominated  by  a single  mind. 

As  a contrast  to  such  principles,  we  have  but 
to  consider  our  own  St.  Paul’s.  Here,  wo  have 
the  governing  architectural  thought  made  so 
clear,  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  imagination.  A 
few  largo  and  not  very  refined  details  are 
repeated,  but  not  to  a sufficient  extent  to  giro 
either  the  idea  of  space  or  mystery.  Largo  as 
it  is,  the  interior  suffers  iu  apparent  size,  from 
the  want  of  detail. 

A few  features,  however  grand  in  themselves, 
can  never  produce  the  effect  of  small  parts  often 
repeated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals. 
This  was  one  of  the  conclusions  which  the  Re- 
naissance  architects  were  slow  to  accept,  with 
the  frequent  result  of  comparative  failure,  par- 
ticularly in  their  architecture  of  interiors.  Tho 
absence  of  internal  detail  was,  to  a great  extent, 
forced  upon  them  by  the  painters.  Tho  latter 
required  great  spaces  for  their  works,  and  die- 
tatedtheir  own  conditions.  Painting  was  em- 
phatically the  great  art  of  Italy,  and  to  it  all  was 
subordinated.  It  was  to  the  Italians  all  that 
sculpture  had  been  to  tho  Greeks,  aud  it  ruled 
supreme  over  the  Renaissance. 

In  England  things  were  otherwise ; not  only 
had  the  Northern  principle  of  Medimval  architec- 
ture varied  essentially  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  Italy,  but  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  country  were  altogether  different. 
The  scientific  woi’king  out  of  a single  design,  in 
the  great  buildings  of  England,  allowed  a 
diminished  scope  for  individual  detail,  whether 
of  painting  or  of  sculpture. 

Although  we  had  shared  in  tho  religious  de- 
velopment  which  had  everywhere  filled  the 
churches  of  the  old  faith  with  shrines,  images, 
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and  pictures,  these  artistic  accessories  to  arehi- 
tecture  had  been  less  willingly  accepted  here 
than  in  Italy,  and  at  the  timo  of  the  Renaissance 
had  been  roughly  thrust  out  by  a burst  of 
iconoclasm. 

Wren  was  consequently  not  free  to  do  his  best, 
but  had  to  reckon  with  tho  Puritan  view,  that 
art  and  religion  wore  opposing  foes.  This  is 
a creed  which  has  over  had  supjiortors,  and  it  is 
well  for  us  to  ask.  Is  it  true  ? If  it  be  so,  we 
might  almost  conclude,  in  all  sadness,  that  a 
Clu'istian  man  ought  not  to  be  an  artist. 

At  tho  outset  of  Christianity,  when  the  neo- 
phytes  of  a new  faith  hid  themselves  among  the 
rocks,  and  ci'ouched  in  catacombs,  it  was  natural 
that  the  spiritual  life  should  claim  tlieir  entire 
thoughts,  to  tho  exclusion  of  all  else.  Revolting 
with  their  whole  soul  from  pagan  practices,  all 
that  savoured  of  them  was  of  necessity  odious. 

The  early  Christians  were  engaged  in  a battle 
for  o-xistencej  a mortal  conflict,  calling  for  all 
tho  patience  of  conviction,  and  even  the  energy  of 
fanaticism.  ^ It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that 
their  attention  should  bo  concentrated  on  tho 
invisible  ruler  of  the  world,  rather  than  on  its 
obvious  beauties.  Tho  arts  would  thus  easily 
come  to  be  thought  unholy,  and  it  was  left  to 
other,  and  calmer  times,  to  appreciate,  in  all 
its  grandeur,  the  lesson  that  human  nature  is 
itself  a Divine  Creation,  and  that  nothing  has 
been  created  common  or  unclean. 

The  Renaissance  was  a movement  of  revolt 
against  asceticism.  It  assorted  freedom,  and 
claimed  the  privileges  of  liberty.  Artists  would 
not  be  satisfied  always  to  work  within  the  narrow 
bounds  proscribed  by  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
they  declined  to  walk  any  longer  with  monastic 
leading-strings.  They  did  not,  however,  seek  to 
break  with  the  old  system,  but  rather  to  developo 
it..  They  would  still  paint  saints  and  sacred 
mysteries,  but  they  would  do  so  in  theu*  own  way. 
All  tho  resources  of  art  should  still  be  at  the  dis- 
posal  of  tho  Church,  but  they  should  bo  governed 
by  Genius,  working  iu  a spirit  of  Freedom,  rather 
than  of  submission  to  external  authority. 

There  was  no  trace  of  Puritanism  in  tho  art  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance, — rather,  indeed,  the 
principle  was  paramount  of  offering  all  that  was 
costly  and  precious  in  the  sanctuary.  The  love 
of  natural  scenery  came  later,  and  almost  as  a 
consequence.  Tho  conviction  that  it  was  lawful 
to  indulge  the  senses  reasonably  allowed  men  to 
see  beauty  in  everything  around  them,  and  it 
was  not  a pagan  instinct  which  led  them  to  look 
at  snow-clad  peaks,  and  smiling  valleys,  as 
temples  of^  tho  great  unseen  Power,  which  the 
early  Christians  had  approached  in  awe  and 
tribulation. 

Surely,  it  might  be  felt,  this  world  of  ours, 
with  Its  infinite  weaith  of  all  that  charms  tho 
sense  of  beauty,  has  not  been  so  endowed  in  vain. 
We  may  seek  to  follow  a guidance,  felt,  as  well 
as  seen,  and  an  imitation  of  principle  may  even 
bo  regarded  as  an  act  of  worship. 

It  seems  to  _mo  a great  error  to  class  tho 
Renaissance  artists  with  those  who  appeal  only 
to  pride,  ostentation,  and  such  unworthy  motives. 
Michelangelo,  at  any  rate,  was  over  wooing  tho 
ideal,  living  in  a world  of  his  own,  scorning  and 
eschewing  the  pomps  and  luxuries  placed  freely 
at  his  command.  Look  at  tho  grand  old  man, 
in  failing  health  and  strength,  toiling  at  his  im! 
mortal  work  at  the  Vatican,  and  say  if  he  can 
be  accused  of  displaying  in  his  person,  either 
wea^oss  of  devotion  or  meanness  of  principle. 
His  intense  enthusiasm,  and  his  haughty  energy 
in  tho  worship  of  his  art,  through  tho  wintry 
days  of  a long  old  age,  have  in  them  something 
startling,  before  which  criticism  may  well  shrink 
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back,  with  a feeling  of  reverence  in  the  presence  fi’iy  profession  can  supply  ? 
of  genius.  Tf.  lo 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Wren,  at  any  rate, 
desired  to  see  tho  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  present 
a very  different  appearance  from  that  which 
DOW  exists.  He  knew,  probably  only  too  well, 
how  hopeless  was  the  struggle  against  tho  ruling 
dislike  of  colour  and  artistic  decoration,  and  he 
was  thus  compelled  to  leave  to  others  a task  he 
must  have  longed  to  perform  himself.  There 
are  many  details  in  tho  interior,  now  obnoxious 
to  unfavourable  criticism,  which  might,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  very  differently  arranged 
by  Wren  if  he  could  have  felt  that  the  artistic 
imagination  of  others  was  ready  to  combioe 
with  his  own  iu  the  production  of  a perfect 
monument. 

The  Euglish  architects  bad  not  the  encourage- 
ment which  was  derived  by  the  Italians  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  countrymen.  They  worked, 
as  wo  have  seen,  at  tho  bidding  of  the  Court  and 
aristocracy,  rather  than  to  satisfy  a public  and 
general  demand. 

In  Italy,  success  in  the  arts  was  an  aim  of 
patriotism.  City  vied  with  city  iu  warm  artistic 
jealousy,  and  wo  see  Venice  competing  with 
. Florence,  and  Romo  with  both,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Michelangelo.  Tho  great  works  of  th' 
day  were  chiefly  those  of  public  utility,  paid  fo 
by  public  money,  and  devoted  to  the  publi' 
use.  They  were  thus  essentially  democratii 
aebiovemonts  j for,  although  many  wex*e  carriei 
out  nominally  by  despots,  the  latter  knew  tha 
their  position  could  only  bo  maintained  by  com 
plying  with  popular  demands.  These,  in  eacl 
little  State,  tooK  tho  shape  of  recognising  tha 
their  cities  should  shine,  not  only  in  works  o 
usefulness,  but  also  in  treasoi’es  of  artistii 
beauty. 

In  England,  St.  Paul’s  was  an  exceptiona 
case,  and  the  cost  of  it  was  paid  by  taxation 
but  in  most  instances  we  can  only  iuvestigat( 
tlio  Renaissance  amongst  oui’selvos,  in  example; 
of  palaces,  and  tlio  private  mansions  of  thi 
nobility.  The  English  assertion  of  individua 
freedom,  passionate  in  its  intensity,  has  toooftei 
seemed  to  obscure  tho  duty  of  public  co-opera 
tion,  and  the  richest  nation  of  tho  world  is  thu; 
always  found  too  poor  for  any  comproheusivi 
encouragement  of  art. 

Millions  upon  millions  are  readily  forthcoming 
for  warlike  charges,  wliUo  the  arts  of  peace  arc 
neglected,  and  even  tho  great  national  buildings 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  public  busi- 
ness, are  starved  of  artistic  completeness,  anc 
shorn  of  essential  architectural  features,  at  thf 
bidding  of  a miserable  self-called  economy. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  breath,  wc 
are  taunted  with  our  inability  to  make  bricks 
without  straw ; and  it  has  even  been  declarec 
to  be  an  object  of  public  policy  to  cease  to  em 
ploy_  tho  trained  and  practised  architect  in  the 
service  of  the  State,  and  to  hand  over  our  public 
buildings  to  the  unkno^vn  and  practically  irro- 
sponsible  clerks  of  a “Department.” 

The  late  Professor  of  Architecture  in  this 
place,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  recently  complained  a1 
tho  Institute  of  Architects,  that  he  had  heard 
that  “ Government  was  thinking  of  renouncing 
the  employment  of  architects,  and  of  suhstitut. 
ing  officials  and  clerks  in  their  place  ; if  this  were 
true  it  would  show  that  our  governors  were  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  services  rendered  bj 
architects  to  the  country.” 

If  this  proposal  is  to  be  adopted  generallv,  as 
it  has  been  partially,  wo  may  point  out  that  i( 
is  impossible  to  imagine  a course  of  action  more 
calculated  to  discooi’age  genius,  or  tho  rising 
talent  of  a great  profession ; and  the  question 
may  be  well  asked,  Is  it  fair  to  the  public  f 
Have  they  not  a claim  to  tho  very  best  which 
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with  architecture,  temporarily  divorced,  as  re- 
garded ecclesiastical  buildings,  from  painting 
and,  to  a great  extent,  from  sculpture  also.  The 
Reformation  had  broken  with  the  old  compro- 
mises between  art  and  legend.  Our  churches 
had  been  ransacked,  and  images  and  pictures 
were  alike  forbidden. 

Tho  Renaissance  in  Italy  had  been  a return  to 
the  glorifications  of  nature  in  art.  In  England 
it  seemed  for  a time  to  wish  to  drive  from  us 
the  attractiveness  of  beauty,  and  to  be  content 
with  half-realised  suggestions  in  place  of  perfect 
artistic  work.  _ If,  therefore,  we  find  coldness 
and  formality  in  the  designs  of  our  great  archi- 
tects, Inigo  Jones  and  Wren,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  result  is  due  to  their  failings  or  to  the 
deficiencies  of  the  stylo  in  which  they  worked, 
put  rather  to  the  circumstancos  of  their  time,  and 
the  influences  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 


gcixius.  . ^ ^ It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  bureaux 

lurmug  again  to  England,  we  have  to  deal  our  Government  Offices  may  be,  for  the  mome 
ith  architecture,  temporarily  divorced,  as  rp.  tho  places  in  which  to  look  for  unknown  Wre 

and  Michelangelos,  hiding  their  light  under 
bushel,  and  bending  thoir  necks  beneath  a clerk 
yoke.  Such  cases,  however,  must  be  exception! 
Our  Departments  may  for  a time  be  specially  fc 
tunate,  but  in  the  end  the  inevitable  result  must  bi 
reign  over  our  public  works  of  a system  of  tam 
if  safe,  mediocrity,  under  a rdgime  of  cleri 
recruited,  ultimately  it  may  be,  from  the  ran: 
of  “those  who  have  retired  from  business,  i 
from  whom  business  has  retired.”  Will  such 
result  bo  just  to  the  public,  or  encouraging  i 


* On  this  point,  conanlt  the  olBeial  evicienoe  civen 
1877,  before  the  Committee  on  Public  OfEoes  and  Bui 
inga  (Parliamonterf  Paper  No.  312).  It  ia  to  be . 
gretced  that  independent  witnesaea  were  not  examined 
to  the  true  intereata  of  the  public,  and  those  of  the  arc 
teotural  profession,  in  this  important  matter.  High 
DDderstood,  these  mteresta  are  identical,  It  ia  not  the  w 


If  the  art  history  of  Italy  can  teach  us 
nothing  else,  it  can,  at  least,  show  us  a time 
when  men  oared  about  art ; when  Prince  and 
people  united  to  honour  the  artist ; and  when 
great  cities  turned  out  their  thousands  to  walk 
in  procession  after  a work  of  genius,  or  to  follow 
a great  painter  to  the  grave. 

Tho  Renaissance  also  oaa  indicate  to  us  a 
path  by  which  an  advance  may  be  made,  even 
if  wo  are  unable  to  accept  its  principles  un- 
reservedly. It  was  a time  of  energy,  an  age  of 
determination  to  carry  out  not  only  artistic 
decoration,  but  also  the  necossai’y  public  works  of 
utility,  demanded  by  tho  largo  populations  which 
wore  beginning  to  gather  in  the  fair  cities  of 
Italy.  It  was  tho  great  ambition  of  tho  artists 
of  the  time  to  improve  and  adorn  their  native 
places. 

In  this  nineteenth  century  tho  state  of  our 
huge  towns  is  too  often  an  opprobrium  not 
only  to  tbo  ai'chitect,  but  to  our  public  policy. 
I have,  on  other  occasions,  spoken  to  you 
about  tbo  houses  of  the  poo^,  and  tho  urgent 
need  that  exists  for  thoir  improvement.  Before 
we  can  even  begin  to  hope  for  art  progress,  the 
first  necessity  is  that  the  people  should  be  sup- 
pUod  with  pure  air  and  pure  water.  The  old 
Roman  aqueducts  havo  excited  tho  admiration 
of  ages,  and  the  Renaissance  architects  had  their 
examples  to  follow,  while  Leonardo  da  Vinoi  did 
not  think  it  inconsistont  with  the  claims  of  art 
to  busy  himself  with  the  irrigation  works  of 
hydraulic  engineering. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  a tardy  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  such  matters  has  arisen 
amongst  ourselves.  Something  has  been  recently 
done,  by  legislation,  to  improve  tho  dwellings 
of  tho  working  classes,  and,  in  reference  to 
water  supply,  all  must  havo  noticed  with 
satisfaction  that  no  less  a personage  than  tho 
Prince  of  Wales  has  lately  addressed  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  tho  deficiencies,  in  this 
respect,  of  our  great  towns,  and  has  requested 
the  Society  to  bring  about  a discussion  and  con- 
sideration of  this  important  subject. 

Few  more  pressing  or  more  difficult  questions 
could  claim  tho  attention  of  the  Heir  to  a 
Throne,  based  upon  the  affections  of  its  sub- 
jects, and  the  occupants  of  which,  in  our  own 
times,  have  over  displayed  the  warmest  interest 
in  tho  welfare  of  the  humblest  of  the  people. 
It  is  admitted  that  many  modem  problems 
are  not  easy  to  solve ; but  in  this  case,  shall  it 
bo  said  that  modern  England  quails  before  a 
difficulty,  which  was  surmounted  iu  tho  far-off 
days  of  ancient  Rome,  not  to  speak  of  the  more 
modern  history  of  tho  Renaissance  epoch  ? 

We  have  lately  heard  much  of  schemes  for 
bringing  water  to  the  manufacturing  districts, 
from  quiet  mountain  lakes ; and  anxiety  has 
naturally  been  aroused,  lest  such  attempts 
should  rob  the  latter  of  their  tranquil  charms. 
Man,  however,  is  more  than  scenery,  and  for  his 
needs  water  must  be  had.  The  ancient  aqueducts 
already  referred  to  had  merits  of  their  own,  and 
did  not  necessarily  injure  tho  landscape.  Let 
us  hope,  therefore,  that  some  way  may  bo  found 
to  reconcile  opposing  views,  so  as  to  provide  a 
necessity  of  life  for  millions,  without  injurious 
interference  with  the  sylvan  beauty  of  lake  or 
valley. 

We  may  be  sure  that  every  artist,  whether 
architect,  painter,  or  sculptor,  is  interested  in 
the  cleansing  and  amelioration  of  the  homos  of 
the  masses.  Without  such  primary  improve- 
ment, it  is  idle  to  talk  of  interesting  them  in 
art,  or  to  dream  of  a regeneration  of  the  national 
taste. 

This  may  come  later.  In  the  meantime, 
architects  should  encourage,  by  every  moans  in 
their  power,  all  well-planned  efforts  to  bring 
“ Sweetness  and  light  ” to  the  dens  and  alleys  of 
our  deusoly-populated  cities.  When  such  good 
works  have  been  done,  wo  may  hope  for  bettor 
things,  while,  for  the  present,  we  may  at  least 
decline  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  there  ia 
nothing  for  us  to  do,  but  to  sink,  with  languid 
dismay,  into  a hopeless  Slough  of  Despond. 

We  may  surely  ask,  after  the  experience  of 
both  Mediasval  and  Renaissance  days,  whether 
our  own  nineteenth  century  can  do  nothing  for 
art  ? Is  it,  indeed,  too  late  to  cleanse,  improve, 
and  adorn  our  grimy  hives  of  industry — to 
bring  culture  and  beauty  to  the  homes  of  our 


to  obtain  good  arobitectore  todi<coursge  a reepnn>ible pro- 
fession by  withholding  from  it  the  prizes  o(  an  honour- 
able ambition.  It  cannot  be  forthe  public adtaotage,  any 
more  than  is  it  fair  to  arobitects,  to  put  out  the  designs  of 
our  public  buildings,  as  it  were,  to  contract,  by  a political 
depanment,  supported  out  of  the  taxes,  some  of  which 
(as  the  income-tax)  press  with  special  seventy  on  the 
precarious  earnings  of  proieasional  men,— £.  M.  B, 
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rast  popalation  P May  not  our  people,  at  least, 
be  enabled  to  ■wash  and  be  clean, — clean  from 
the  debasing  associations  of  squalor  and  hideous- 
ness  ; clean  from  the  stains  of  selfishness  and 
greed  ; and  thus  become  ready  to  combine  to 
carry  out  those  public  improvements  which  eialt 
a nation,  while  they  dignify  society,  and  glorify 
art  ? 

If  we  have  much  to  do,  wo  have  also  much 
wherewith  to  do  it,  and  have  not  the  excuse  of 
the  wagoner  in  the  fable,  for  sitting  like  him 
idle,  and  -with  folded  hands,  lamenting,  it  may 
be,  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  the  faults  of 
others,  or  anything  rather  than  our  own  lack  of 
determination  and  good  will. 

If  Englishmen  were  really  in  earnest,  what 
limit  need  be  placed  to  their  achievements  in 
science  or  in  art  ? Science,  indeed,  takes  care 
of  itself.  It  even  seems  to  some  of  us  to  tend  to 
thrust  out  art  from  its  proper  place  in  the  affairs 
of  men. 

This  danger,  however,  can  only  become  formid- 
able when  art  declines  all  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  its  ago.  Architecture,  in  any  case, 
cannot  take  such  a position,  for  her  claim  is  to 
assimilate  science,  as  well  as  to  nourish  art. 
The  old  buildings  which  surround  us  are  scientific, 
as  well  as  artistic  ; and  the  cathedral  of  our  fore- 
fathers is  often  a truer  example  of  science,  than 
the  hideous  railway  sheds,  which  we  know,  alas  ! 
BO  well.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases 
is,  that  the  one  was  governed  by  the  resolution 
to  do  the  best  that  was  possible  ; the  other,  by 
the  obligation  to  obtain  the  quickest  and  the 
cheapest  result. 

The  one  was  the  chosen  task  of  a community, 
obeying  its  recognised  loaders,  and  working 
cheerfully,  with  high  and  disinterested  aims; 
the  other  is  the  speculation  of  private  persons, 
toiling  painfully,  with  a natural  selfishness,  in 
the  pursuit  of  gain. 

All  artistic  progress  in  the  future  must  be 
sought  by  enlisting  public  sympathies ; the 
schoolmaster  must  show  himself  abroad,  in  art, 
as  well  as  literature ; and  artists  must  know 
how  to  educate  their  critics.  Modem  legisla- 
tion is  all  in  the  direction  of  free  local  govern- 
ment, wealth  abounds  throughout  the  land,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  reason  why  our  to-wns 
should  not  vie  with  each  other,  as  did  the  Italian 
cities  of  old,  in  works  of  art,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  utility. 

Then  may  we  hope  for  a public  feeling  for 
culture,  refinement,  and  for  art,  which  may  per- 
haps entitle  some  future  chronicler  to  speak  of 
the  Victorian  era  as  of  another,  and  a better 
Renaissance,  not  of  architecture  alone  : a 
Renaissance  of  all  that  purifies  and  gladdens 
the  mind  of  man,  and  leads  his  thoughts  to  those 
higher  and  diviner  aspirations  which  even  an 
infinite  future  may  seem  too  small  to  satisfy. 


“ THE  LITTLE  ARTS  ” IN  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

Tub  French  do  not  catalogue  even  their  o-wn 
display  very  methodically,  and  if  the  actual 
arrangement  of  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  be 
not  more  systematic  than  the  official  description 
of  it,  the  palace  will  be  somewhat  of  a labyrinth 
to  its  visitors.  Mountains  of  metal,  timber, 
India-rubber,  sponges,  silks,  cloths,  and  cannon 
appear  as  if  heaped  up  around  rich  cases  of 
diamonds  and  emeralds,  opals  and  sapphires, 
with  coral  and  other  substances,  the  principal 
value  of  which  is  derived  from  the  artistic 
workmanship  employed  upon  them.  Composed 
amid  these,  moreover,  we  find  evidences  of  a 
growing  taste  for  articles  imitated  from  the 
antique  or  from  the  East,  as  in  various  suites  of 
so-called  Greek,  Roman,  Pompeian,  Etruscan, 
and  even  Egyptian  furniture,  the  chief  part  of 
which  must  be  the  merest  guess  work,  autho- 
rised to  some  degree,  no  doubt,  by  a close  study 
of  what  few  examples  have  been  illustrated  by 
ancient  paintings  or  sculpture.  The  ground  is 
surer  when  we  reach  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance,  whether  in  France  or  Italy,  for 
England  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  much  in- 
fluenced, in  these  matters,  by  those  great  move- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  There  is  a complete 
set  copied  from  the  beautiful  Sauvageot  collec- 
tion in  the  Cluny  Museum,  with  its  ebony 
chests,  carved  into  arches  and  pilasters,  incrus- 
tations of  ornamental  stones,  mosaic  and  ivory, 
and  infinitude  of  secret  drawers.  Side  by  side  the 
great  firms  of  Rondillon  and  Fourdinois  are  not 
absent,  'with  their  almost  monumental  achieve- 
ments in  varnished  and  gilded  pear-wood  for 
which  what  is  familiarly  called  a “ rage  has  set 
in  within  the  last  few  years.  That  which  strikes 


the  imagination  at  onco  is  the  enormous  size  of 
the  rooms  destined  to  be  adorned  by  these 
colossal  cabinets  and  mirrors,  doors  and  pedes- 
tals, and  the  wealth  of  the  people  who  are 
expected  to  purchase  these  frames  of  jewelled 
Venetian  glass,  coffers  covered  with  inlay,  and 
porcelain  sots  in  the  style  of  Bernard  de  Palissy. 
With  some  allowable  pride,  we  are  promised  a 
wonderful  cabinet  full  of  Algerian  onyx,  placed 
in  an  alcove  sculptured  in  the  same  material, 
with  figures  of  slaves  whose  flesh  is  sOver, 
whoso  ornaments  are  gold,  and  whose  garments 
are  of  the  now  famous  black  and  brown 
African  marble.  This  assemblage  of  objects 
wrought  from  one  material  is  likely,  at 
all  events,  to  be  sufficiently  varied,  in- 
cluding as  it  does  elephants’  heads  sup- 
porting huge  fonts,  vases  of  every  size  and 
shape,  basins  for  fountains,  imitations  of  enamel 
clock-cases,  watch-stands,  and  those  thousand- 
and-one  trifles  that  brighten  the  arcades  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  Tho  Bacarrat  glass,  again,  is 
said  to  be  far  more  splendid,  even,  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  when  it  excited  universal  admi- 
ration ; but  it  will  have  this  time  to  maintain  a 
close  rivalry  with  the  fabrications  of  other 
houses  which  have  since  sprung  up  in  the  towns 
of  the  Meurthe  and  the  Moselle.  It  is  very 
justly  remarked,  in  one  of  the  prefaces,  that 
glass,  as  au  art  material,  labours  under  many 
and  serious  disadvantages.  Even  when  coloured, 
its  use  in  ornamentation  is  exceedingly  limited, 
and  never  rises  above  mere  gaudiness  and 
glitter.  The  purest  crystal  itself  can  only  bo 
wrought  into  a limited  variety  of  tasteful 
forms.  Attempts  were  made,  no  doubt,  in  1867, 
and  are  being  made  again,  as  we  perceive,  this 
year,  to  adapt  some  of  the  best  blown  qualities 
to  the  higher  purposes  of  decoration  ; but  all 
experience  shows  that,  in  statuary  for  instance, 
the  most  beautiful  models  become  absolutely 
hideous, — a transparent  human  figure,  above  all, 
would  l30  a monstrosity,  though  some  ingenious 
Italian,  it  is  to  bo  remarked,  has  conceived  the 
idea  of  representing  the  anatomy  of  a full-sized 
man  by  means  of  different  tints  and  degrees  of 
opacity  in  glass,  an  experiment  likely  to  prove 
in  tho  result  more  curious  than  admirable. 
For  fruit  and  foliage,  moreover,  the  material  is 
almost  entirely  unmanageable ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  glass,  if  it  can  never  bo  reconciled  with  art, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  approaches  very 
near  it  on  the  engraved  surfaces  of  goblets, 
and  quite  attains  the  standard  in  enamels  and 
illuminated  windows.  We  see  a considerable 
number  of  specimens  catalogued,  with  Egyptian 
vases  in  artificial  crystal,  a vast  bol  d punch  in 
blue,  figured  all  over  with  dancing  satyrs  and 
bacchantes,  and  surrounded  by  a cluster  of 
drinking-glasses  to  match  ; imitations  of  tho 
ancient  Venetian  manufacture  in  the  Cluny 
Museum,  and  of  the  modem  one  at  Murano 
itself,  and,  once  more,  that  strange  combination 
of  glass  with  bronze,  which  is  more  satisfactory 
to  some  tastes  than  to  others.  However,  it 
will  bo  interesting  to  note  how  far  au  advance 
has  been  made  in  these  and  the  kindred 
ingenuities  of  which  so  prodigal  a show  may  be 
anticipated. 

Of  course,  tho  celebrated  fabrics  of  SJivreB, 
Beauvais,  and  Gobelins  -will  put  in  their  appear- 
ance on  a grand  scale  ; but  in  this  department 
nothing  new  can  be  expected.  It  suffices  if 
those  unrivalled  manufactures  retain  from  one 
period  to  another  their  ancient  pre-eminence  | 
since  we  can  hope  for  no  fresh  secrets  discovered 
of  “ paste  on  paste,”  of  porcelain  moulding  and 
painting,  of  “cameo-china,”  of  “royal  blue,” 
or  that  inimitable  green  which  Fragonard, 
among  the  artists  of  living  generations,  has  best 
succeeded  in  reproducing.  In  respect  of  other 
pottery,  tho  French  editor  confesses  to  antici- 
pating that  Limoges  itself  ^vill  succeed  in  esta- 
blishing no  superiority  over  Staffordshire,  albeit 
that  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  the  natural 
country  of  the  most  precious  clay, — le  pays  de 
kaolin  par  excellence.  But  the  two  districts  aro 
hardly  brought  into  any  real  competition,  their 
products  being  for  the  most  part  essentially  dis- 
similar, and  wo  may  look  for  the  usual  excel- 
lence from  that  poor  Limousin  region  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  other  wealth,  but 
which  grows  more  and  more  ambitious  in  apply- 
ing the  process,  comparatively  new  to  its  arti- 
ficers, of  putting  colours  on  porcelain,  and  of 
giving  it  the  lustre  of  enamel.  The  real  rivals 
of  Limoges,  in  France  itself,  will  be  represented 
from  Berry,  Melun-sur-Yeyvre,  Noirlac,  and 
Nevers, — all  rising  into  fame,  more  or  less,  on 
account  of  their  fictile  manufactures,  and  aspiring 
to  colour  their  paste  ■without  the  use  of  the 


actual  painting  process,  wonderful  effects  of 
sea-green  especially,  on  a white  ground,  being 
thus  produced.  With  china,  as  tho  French  pre- 
tend to  distinguish  it  from  porcelain,  many  an 
interesting  cabinet  will  be  filled,  imitative  of 
those  enamelled  wai'es  so  much  in  vogue  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion by  tho  celebrated  makers  of  Rouen,  Nevers, 
and  Haute-Vienne.  Judging,  however,  that 
which  will  bo  seen  iu  tho  Exhibition  by  that 
which  may  be  seen  out  of  it,  no  modern 
revival  has  taken  place  in  tins  sphere  of 
art,  and  tho  yellow-browns  of  tho  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  no  more 
bear  comparison  with  the  originals  than  those 
“ Japanese  ” jars  which  never  travelled  farther 
than  a few  miles  from  Paris.  It  seems  impos- 
sible, whatever  care  is  exercised,  to  keep  out  a 
certain  proportion  of  trumpery,  nor  will  the 
great  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  be,  iu  this  respect, 
exceptional, — with  its  long  list  of  gilt  lamps  and 
clocks,  flashy  bookbindings,  meretricious  en- 
gravings, and  whole  galleries  of  photography, 
though  this  last  is  likely  to  show  off  to  bettor 
advantage  than  some  others.  Tho  English  had 
their  pyramid  of  gold  in  a former  structure  ; 
the  Belgians  undertake  to  have  their  pyramid 
of  silver  in  this,  as,  indeed,  England  will  also; 
which  tho  Germans  intend  to  supplement  with 
a pyramid  of  coal, — that  is,  unless  they  adhere 
to  their  original  intention  of  not  being  repre- 
sented at  all,  except  in  the  art-galleries.  Tm-koy 
proper  is  absent ; but  not  so  Russia,  which  is 
again  to  contribute  her  malachite  trophies, 
though  they  hardly  take  rank  in  a catalogue  of 
“The  Little  Arts,”  so  dear  to  Parisian  caprice, — 
dainty  fountains  of  perfume  from  the  Rhino, 
sculptured  frames  in  a peculiar  black  wood, 
somewhat  resembling  ebony,  from  Baden, 
trinkets  from  Bohemia,  pipes  from  Vienna,  and 
toys  from  Switzerland.  The  Swiss,  too,  aro  con- 
apicuous  with  their  musical  boxes  ; the  Spaniards 
with  earrings,  statuettes,  and  guitars ; and  the 
Greeks  with  their  daggers  and  swords.  As 
usual,  the  manners  of  the  Northern  nations  aro 
illustrated  by  tho  collections  of  their  unique 
popular  jewellery,  so  to  term  it,  in  solid  gold, 
while  Italy,  in  addition  to  its  Murano  crystals, 
aimient  and  modem,  mosaics  studied  from 
famous  Middle-Age  designs,  and  porcelains,- - 
still  imitations, — ^from  Urbino,  Faenza,  Gublio, 
and  Pesara,  is  to  have  rich  sets  of  furniture  iu  the 
old  Florentine  style,  large  examples  of  mar- 
queterie,  in  holly  and  orange,  and  ebony,  besides 
numerous  sculptures  “in  the  solid  " as  decora- 
tions of  cabinet-work.  It  is  remarked  by  the 
French  catalogue  critics  that  the  English 
generally  dress  up  their  “ stalls  ” with  fantastic 
figures, — a-s,  for  example,  groups  of  statuary  iu 
soap,  architectural  effects  produced  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  bottles,  obelisks 
of  wax,  and  arches  of  spermaceti.  Leaving, 
however,  these  “little"  for  the  finer  arts, 
we  shall  meet  with  tho  familiar  names, 
Carpeaux  and  Cabanel,  Meissonier  and  Jourdan, 
Bellange  and  Brion, — artists,  dead  and  living, 
whose  works  will,  in  either  case,  be  forthcoming, 
and  fill  the  magnificent  space  which  France 
usually  appropriates  to  herself,  with  a perfect 
right  to  do  so,  in  these  matters.  We  aro  never 
likely  to  miss  Genome  or  Jourdan,  Rousseau  or 
Jalabert,  from  such  a rivalry;  but  it  is  some- 
what  contrary  to  tho  principle  of  exhibitions 
that  the  same  objects  should  be  presented  to 
view  over  and  over  again.  Whether  this  will 
be  the  case  next  May,  there  are  few  means  of 
judging  beforehand,  the  catalogue  of  this  de- 
partment being,  as  yet,  in  a most  imperfect 
condition.  This  remark  does  not  apply,  however, 
to  another  interesting  branch  of  the  great  dis- 
play,  which  is  a comparative  view,  based  to  some 
extent  on  the  model  of  1867,  of  industrial  and 
mechanical  progress  in  all  countries  and  ages,  so 
far  as  the  subject  is  illuminated  by  the  relics, 
fragments,  and  illustrations  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  Every  deeper  glance,  indeed,  into 
the  official  recapitulation  of  the  contents  of  tho 
French  Palace  of  Art  and  Industry  in  1878,  en- 
larges its  promise  of  interest  to  all  the  world — 
all  the  world,  at  any  rate,  which  is  not  too  busily 
engaged  in  fighting.  France,  at  least,  is 
determined  that  nothing  shall  interfere  with  her 
favourite  project. 


The  Journal  of  tho  Society  of  Arts  states 
that  the  prize  of  lOL,  and  tho  silver  medal 
offered  by  the  Society  for  the  beet  guinea  set 
of  blow-pipe  apparatus,  has  been  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Litchen,  of  St.  Day  and  Camborne, 
Cornwall.  The  competition  was  sharp. 
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WHITBY, 

On  the  north-east  coast,  perhaps  the  truest 
type  of  an  Old-World  town,  adapting  itself  to 
the  changing  circumstances  of  to-day,  would  be 
Whitby.  It  dates  far  back  into  the  misty  past, 
possibly  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman 
to-wn,  aud  certainly  carrying  memories  back  to 
the  Saxon  Streoneahalh.  From  about  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  place  has  been 
known  under  its  modern  name ; and  it  is  therefore 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  north-eastern  coast 
towns.  Gradually  its  character  has  been 
changed ; and  down  the  stream  of  time  it  has 
known  many  trading  mutations,  quietly,  how- 
ever,  pursuing  the  even  tenour  of  its  way.  The 
alum  trade  has  flourished  and  decayed  in  its 
vicinity;  the  Greenland  fishery  has  risen  and 
set;  rope-making  and  other  allied  trades  have 
passed  their  meridian ; its  wealth  of  shipping 
has  fallen  off  in  some  degree  ; the  iron  trade, 
or  rather  the  export  of  iron  ore,  grew  and 
declined  ; and  the  jet  manufacture,  after  attain- 
ing largo  dimensions,  seems  to  be  now  receiving 
a check ; whilst  the  character  of  the  town  as  a 
health-resort  is  now  increasing. 

Forty  years  ago,  Whitby  was  one  of  the  chief 
northern  ports,— certainly  chief  between  Brid- 
lington and  Sunderland.  It  had  then  between 
250  aud  300  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of 
some  50,000,  aud  with  above  2,500  seamen. 
Now,  it  has  registered  as  belonging  to  the 
port  197  sailing  and  26  steam  vessels,  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  which  is  63,152  tons ; so 
that,  as  regards  ownership,  it  is  stationary.  The 
number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  varies  much, 
but  the  tonnage  of  the  sailing  vessels  that  enter 
with  cargoes  is  about  20,000 ; and  that  of  the 
steam  vessels  56,864  tons  ; the  clearances  with 
cargoes  being  larger  of  sailing  vessels  and 
smaller  of  steam  vessels.  Dealing  still  with 
matters  maritime,  it  may  be  said  that  the  old 
wood  ship-building  industry  is  now  dead,  but 
that  iron  shipbuilding  has  taken  its  place,  and 
on  the  little  river  Esk  there  are  yearly  launched 
about  five  steam  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  which 
in  the  latest  year  was  3,745.  The  Greenland 
fishery  has  departed,  but  the  port  of  Whitby  is 
still  the  place  from  which  a large  fleet  of  fishing- 
vessels  hail  : the  number  registered  under  the 
Sea  Fisheries  Act  being  25 1,  requiring  809  men 
and  boys  to  work  them.  In  the  limits  of  the 
port  240  men  and  boys  are  classed  as  regularly 
employed  in  fishing,  and  150  persons  are  said  to 
bo  occasionally  employed  in  that  pursuit. 

A curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  Whitby, 
and  one  little  known,  is  its  connexion  with  the 
development  of  the  Cleveland  iron  trade.  It  is 
usually  supposed  that  that  trade  was  the  result  of 
the  fortunate  find  of  ironstone  by  a sportsman  on 
the  hills  to  the  east  of  Middlesbrough.  On  the 
contrary,  prior  to  that  which  has  been  styled 
the  “commercial  discovery”  of  the  Cleveland 
ironstone,  there  had  been  a working  of  that 
iron  at  the  southern  part  of  Cleveland,  and  of 
the  ironstone  so  wrought  to  considerable  extent 
Whitby  was  the  port  of  shipment.  Although 
the  iron  trade  of  Cleveland  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  the  existence  of  the  beds  of  iron 
has  been  known  for  at  least  fifty  years.  There 
had  been  workings  ou  the  coast  a year  or  two 
before,  but  practically  the  utilisatior  of  that  iron- 
stone  dates  from  the  opening  of  the  railway  from 
Whitby  to  Pickering,  which  traversed  some  of 
the  romantic  Yorkshire  dales,  and  in  so  doing 
laid  bare  ironstone.  A company, — the  Whitby 
Stone  Company, — was  formed,  and  it  supplied 
ironstone  to  some  of  the  blast-furnaces  which  had 
been  built  afew  years  before  near  the  river  Tyne. 
Gradually,  as  the  folly  of  depending  for  sup- 
plies of  ironstone  found  in  the  coal  measures 
was  learnt,  the  bulk  of  the  proprietors  of  blast- 
furnaces on  the  Tyno  arranged  to  procure  their 
supplies  from  the  South  Cleveland  district.  The 
new  trade  for  Whitby  shared  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  iron  trade  for  a few  years,  and 
in  1843  it  fell  off  almost  entirely,  but  in  a year 
or  two  there  was  a revival,  there  was  an  in- 
creased  demand  for  iron,  the  number  of  blast- 
furnaces in  the  north  was  enlarged,  and  the  sliip- 
ments  of  ironstone  from  Whitby  rapidly  rose  in 
(luantity.  Ultimately,  from  the  quames  of  one 
^m  some  30,000  tons  of  ii'onstono  were  sent 
yearly,  and  the  total  was  only  kept  in  check  by 
the  incapacity  of  the  harbour  at  Whitby  to 
accommodate  a larger  number  of  vessels.  The 
change  which  was  made  in  the  position  of  the 
iron  trade  of  Cleveland  by  the  discovery  of  the 
iron  in  the  north  of  Cleveland,  and  which  was 
tho  result  of  a system  of  careful  investigation,  is 
tolerably  well  known.  Although  the  dependence 


of  the  northern  furnaces  on  the  South  Cleveland 
deposits  was  done  away  with,  aud  although  the 
dreams  of  the  early  pioneers  that  tho  Vale  of 
Esk  would  become  the  centre  of  the  Cleveland 
iron  trade  have  never  been  realised,  yet  the  iron 
trade  has  been  established  in  that  Vale,  aud  has 
given  to  Wliitby  considerable  support.  Tho 
shipment  of  ironstone  fell  off,  in  part  through 
tho  discovery  of  the  immense  iron  deposits  in 
the  north  of  Cleveland,  and  in  pax't  through  the 
wretched  facilities  for  shipment  Whitby  afforded. 
After  having  given  impetus  to  the  search  for 
the  northern  ironstone,  and  contributed  to  the 
development  of  a vast  trade,  Whitby  now  derives 
no  direct  advantage  from  it,  but  it  still  indirectly 
benefits  from  the  mines  and  furnaces  in  its 
vicinity. 

A peculiar  trade  in  Whitby  is  its  jet  manu- 
facture, which  has  now  attained  very  largo  di- 
mensions.  Found  along  tho  coast  and  in  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  the  industry,  as  it  is  locally 
called,  of  “jotting,”  finds  fluctuating  omploy- 
meut  for  a good  many  men,  and  in  Whitby  the 
jet  trade  gives  a considerable  if  varying  number 
of  persons  work.  It  was  estimated  some  time 
ago  by  a high  authority,  that  tho  value  of  the  jet 
found  in  the  Cleveland  Hills  was  about  20,0001. 
yearly,  aud  it  has  since  been  stated  that  there 
was  annually  received  in  Whitby  for  tho  manu- 
factured jet,  and  for  the  settings  employed  to 
display  it,  no  less  than  50,0001. ; and  this 
amount  was,  on  the  authority  of  those  iu  the 
trade,  said  to  be  doubled  five  years  ago,  when  it 
was  also  added  that  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
hundred  persons  were  employed  in  the  trade,  or 
about  one-twelfth  part  of  the  whole  population. 
Like  most  industries  depending  to  some  extent 
on  the  changes  of  fashion,  the  jet  industry  fluc- 
tuates very  seriously,  and  since  the  time  named, 
there  has  been  a serious  retrogression  both  in 
the  manufactured  and  in  tho  crude  jet  trade. 
There  has  been  a falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
the  native  jet,  because  foreign  is,  we  regret  to 
hear,  procurable  cheaper,  and  there  has  been  a 
lessened  demand  because  of  the  absence,  up  to 
this  time,  of  any  Court  mourning  in  Europe. 
Hence  there  has  been  depression  in  this  peculiar 
industry.  Dependent  upon  the  industries  which 
have  been  glanced  at,  there  is  a population 
which  at  the  time  of  the  last  census  was  stated 
at  12,460,  whilst  around  it,  and  in  some  measure 
contributory  to  it  is,  in  the  union  or  registration 
district,  one  of  25,791  in  the  82,237  acres.  In 
that  district  also  there  are  646  paupers,— a 
considerable  diminution  on  recent  years,  and 
one  in  proportion  to  population  more  favourable 
than  in  the  bulk  of  the  districts  around  it.  Iu 
the  course  of  its  long  existence,  Wliitby  has  fully 
gathered  round  it  all  the  institutions  which  befit 
and  are  acquii’od  by  towns.  Alike  in  matters 
physical,  mental,  aud  spiritual,  it  has  the  asso- 
ciations needed  for  the  health  of  tho  threefold 
nature  of  man  to  the  full  that  its  size  aud  im- 
portance give  ground  for  expectation . In  recent 
years,  whilst  developing  some  of  its  peculiar 
industries,  it  has  more  and  more  fitted  itself  to 
fulfil  the  mission  of  a health  resort;  and  alike 
by  reason  of  its  accommodation,  of  its  situation 
on  the  mai'giu  of  the  ocean,  and  in  magnificent 
aud  varied  scenery,  it  has  attractions  which  give 
it  no  small  claims.  Not  dependent  wholly  upon 
this,  as  aro  some  health  resorts,  it  adds  to  its 
revenue  from  this  source  the  income  which 
arises  from  its  shipping,  its  shipbuilding,  and 
its  jet  industries  ; and  with  its  prosperity  thus 
based  on  a more  than  triple  support,  whilst  not 
expecting  to  attain  the  greatness  some  north- 
eastern towns  have  achieved,  and  which  others 
have  had  thrust  upon  them,  it  should  retain  the 
impoi'tance  it  has  acquired  in  centuries  ; and  as 
it  obtains  fresh  outlets  for  its  trade,  and  inlets 
for  its  plcasiu'e-vieitors,  its  growth  should  be 
sure  if  slow,  and  solid  if  less  marked  tlian  some  of 
the  towns  to  which  it  will  shortly  bo  brought,  in 
point  of  time,  nearer.  The  value  of  good  art  in 
developing  its  jot  trade,  often  before  now  urged 
iu  those  pages,  aud  admitted  by  foremost  spirits 
of  the  town,  must  not  bo  lost  sight  of. 


Hove,  near  Brigliton. — At  the  Hove  Police- 
court,  a builder,  named  Lidbetter,  appeared  to 
answer  four  summonses  taken  out  against  him 
by  tho  local  authorities  for  breach  of  the  bye- 
laws. The  offences  consisted  of  erecting  party- 
walls  to  houses  in  Hove,  not  of  the  thickness  and 
stability  required  by  the  bye-laws,  and  not 
allowing  a sufficient  air-space  at  the  back  of  the 
houses,  also  a breach  of  the  bye-laws.  He  was 
fined  151.  and  costs  in  three  cases,  51.  in  each 
case. 


PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDINGS  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
medical  schools.  The  progressive  increase  in 
the  number  of  students,  and  the  additional 
requirements  of  tho  age  have,  as  we  formerly 
made  onr  readers  aware,  necessitated  the  erec- 
tion of  new  medical  class-rooms  for  the  Uni- 
versity, which  are  to  be  carried  out  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  at  an  expense  of  about  200,0001. 

Thi.s  proceeding  of  the  University  authorities 
seems  to  have  stirred  up  tho  extra-mural 
teachers  to  greater  exertion.  They  have  hitherto 
been  content  with  any  accommodation  which 
could  conveniently  be  obtained,  but  a new  enter- 
prise is  to  be  entered  upon,  and  medical  class- 
rooms,  having  the  necessary  modern  require- 
ments, aro  about  to  be  erected,  at  a cost  of 
10,0001.  A site  has  been  secured  for  the  new 
buildings  from  the  City  Improvement  Trust, 
immediately  to  tho  west  of  tho  new  Free  Tron 
Church,  in  Chambers-street,  and  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Henderson,  arohi- 
tect,  which  await  the  approval  of  the  Trust. 

The  design  prepared  by  Mr.  Henderson  is  in 
style  and  general  effect  nearly  identical  with 
that  prepared  by  Mr.  Cousin,  tho  architect  for 
the  Trust.  At  the  east  end  of  tho  elevation 
there  is  a pavilion  20  ft.  square,  aud  60  ft.  high, 
which  will  balance  the  pavilion  which  forms  tho 
south-east  portion  of  the  Free  Tron  Church, 
which  latter  pavilion  was  insisted  upon  as  an 
essential  feature  in  the  architecture  of  the 
street.  In  the  pavilion,  which  is  to  consist  of 
three  stories  and  an  attic,  is  to  be  placed  the 
principal  entrance,  having  a porch  composed  of 
two  columns  with  carved  capitals  supporting  a 
semicircular  pediment.  The  remainder  of  tho 
building  to  the  west  is  to  consist  of  two  stories 
and  an  attic,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  to  be 
another  doorway  with  a moulded  entablature. 
Tho  windows  on  the  first  floors  are  to  be  archod, 
and  those  above  form  a range  of  large  dormers 
similar  to  those  of  the  School  of  Arts,  between 
which  and  the  building  wo  aro  describing  there 
is  to  bo  formed  a semicircular  screen  wall  to 
shut  out  some  unsightly  buildings  which  jiar- 
tially  obtrude  upon  the  back  line  of  street,  aud 
render  that  portion  too  narrow  for  building 
purposes. 

The  interior  contains  in  the  basement  a bouse 
for  the  janitor,  the  heating  apparatus,  and  a 
room  for  analysing  gas.  On  the  ground-floor 
there  will  be  two  lecture-rooms,  seated  for 
about  300  students,  two  museums,  and  other 
rooms  at  the  rear,  lighted  from  the  roof ; also  a 
pathological  and  physiological  library. 

Tho  first  floor  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  chemical 
department,  and  will  have  a laboratory  at  the 
tho  reax-,  60  ft.  by  30  ft. 

The  anatomical  department  is  situated  on  the 
upper  floor,  and  vdll  embrace  a dissecting  room, 
60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  lighted  from  the  roof  and  throe 
sides. 

A vacant  stance,  to  the  right  of  tho  Free  Tron 
Church,  has  been  applied  for  as  a site  for  a now 
normal  school.  Mr.  David  Rhind,  architect, 
has  submitted  an  elevation,  which  departs  iu 
several  particulars  from  that  prepared  by  Mr. 
Cousin,  tho  architect  for  the  trust.  Mr.  Rhind 
proposes  giving  to  the  west  end  of  the  block,  of 
which  tho  school  would  form  a part,  a moi-o 
distinctive  aud  ornate  character  than  the  re- 
mainder. This  departure  from  tho  original 
design  has  been  remonstrated  against  by  some 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  remainder  of  the  block, 
and  the  matter  is  now  under  the  consideration 
of  tho  improvement  trust. 

As  we  stated  in  a former  notice,  the  directors 
of  the  School  of  Arts  have  secured  the  vacant  site 
to  the  west  of  that  institution  whereon  to  erect 
an  extension.  There  now  remains  only  one  site 
in  the  hands  of  the  trust  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
if  this  were  taken  up,  and  the  museum  of  science 
and  art  completed,  this  fine  thoroughfare  might 
be  considered  as  finished;  but  we  aro  in  the 
hope  that  some  not  vei-y  sightly  old  buildiugs, 
which  were  unfortunately  allowed  to  remain  at 
its  western  extremity,  may  yield  to  the  pres- 
sure for  improvement. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  tho  ancient  Mag- 
dalene Chapel  in  the  Cowgate,  the  quaint  tower 
of  which  forms  a conspicuous  object  from 
George  IT.  Bridge,  a Medical  Missionary  Insti- 
tution has  been  erected  as  a memorial  of  the 
late  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African  missionary  and 
explorer.  Tho  designs  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Robert  Raeburn,  architect,  in  a style  similar 
to  that  of  the  chapel,  w’bich  is  of  Late  Fifteenth 
Century  Gothic.  It  contains,  on  the  ground  fiooi-, 
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accommodation  for  a porter  and  a resident 
snrgeon,  and  also  a consnlting-room;  on  tte 
first  floor,  a lectnre-room,  mnseum,  sitting-rooms, 
and  servants’  accommodation;  and  on  the  top 
flat  are  bedrooms  for  students.  The  bnilding  is 
erected  by  public  subscription,  at  a cost,  includ- 
ing site,  of  about  10,000?. 

The  picturesque  tenements  of  old  Edinburgh 
are  rapidly  disappearing,  sometimes  yielding  to 
the  demand  for  modem  requirements,  at  others 
to  inherent  decay.  Some  of  the  most  picturesque 
of  these,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  West  Bow, 
have  become  in  so  dangerous  a condition  as  to 
necessitate  their  demolition,  and  they  are  now 
things  of  the  past,  gone  for  ever.  Our  ancestors 
did  not  always  build  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Occasionally 
these  tenements  are  found  to  be  constructed  of 
materials  which  would  not  now  bo  used  for  such 
purposes.  The  stones  are  often  small  and  nn- 
dressed,  such  as  are  now  nsed  for  building 
fences,  and  the  native  timber  is  fitted  up  in  the 
roofing  in  the  roughest  manner,  and  seems  to 
have  been  nsed  in  a green  state.  When  brought 
to  light  it  appears  extraordinary  that  these 
tenements  should  have  held  together  so  long  ; 
bat  there  is  a wonderful  tenacity  in  stone  and 
lime  when  fairly  united.  The  building  mast 
have  been  proceeded  with  slowly  and  cautiously, 
for  if  knocked  up  at  the  speed  with  which  such 
erections  are  now  constructed,  the  whole  affair 
would,  most  probably,  have  collapsed  like  a 
tower  of  cards. 

At  a public  meeting  held  on  the  28th  ult..  it 
was  resolved  to  constitute  the  Edinburgh  Sani- 
tary Protection  Association,  already  mentioned 
in  our  columns,  and  an  influential  council  was 
appointed. 


THE  BUSIN'ESS  OP  AHT  IX  NEW  YORK. 

Pictorial  and  what  are  hero  called  “ Art 
Erhibitiuns  ■’  follow  one  another  so  rapidly, 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  sufiBcient  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  one  would  bo  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  New  Yorkers  are  especially  interested 
in  the  fine  arts. 

How  it  has  come  about  that  one  should  bo 
more  pestered  with  art  and  artists  in  New  York 
than  in  any  other  city  that  we  know  of,  mnst  bo 
owing  to  the  insane  belief  that  has  taken  a 
stronghold  of  hundreds  of  otherwise  useful 
people,  that  art  may  be  followed  as  an  exceed- 
ingly easy,  plea-saut,  and  profitable  business. 
It  is  really  sad  to  find  so  many  young  people 
embarking  in  a seriously  hazardous  undertaking 
before  making  some  little  more  inquiry  from 
competent  persons  how  and  when  to  exhibit  the 
hasty  products  of  their  ingenuity.  The  time 
has  certainly  come,  if  it  has  not  long  since 
arrived,  for  the  “facile  settings-up”  that 
"Aurora  Leigh”  so  eloquently  denounces,  and 
one  begins  to  fear  that,  in  the  short  time  it  has 
taken  ns  to  grow  tired  of  slipshod  work,  wo  are 
already  wearied  of  painfully  accurate  common- 
place transcripts,  or  photographically  studied 
incidents  of  every-day  life. 

The  business  of  art  in  America  appears  to  have 
taken  its  rise  very  much  about  the  same  period 
that  in  England  the  present  race  of  artists  and 
critics  wore  fascinated  by  ilr.  Euskin’s  “ ilodem 
Painters,”  and  most  of  his  difficult  lessons  have 
boon  readily  accepted  hero,  minus  the  excellent 
morality  that  ho  always  endeavours  to  teach, 
and  which,  in  reality,  is  the  secret,  or  the  key, 
that  opens  to  the  mind  of  those  who  read  care- 
fully a value  in  every  word  uttered  or  written 
by  him, — a claim  to  our  warmest  admiration. 
But  the  business  of  art  in  America  has  very 
little  to  do  with  morality  in  any  shape ; 
plagiarism,  gross  imitation,  haste,  ill-conceived 
falsehood,  in  evciy  shape,  run  through  all  that 
is  done  here,  and  since  New  York  has  become, 
or  seems  desii'ous  to  ho  thought,  an  “ art 
centre,”  the  immorality  of  trade  and  commerce 
seriously  regarded  is  seen  in  full  force,  the  two 
pursuits,  that  of  trade  and  art,  or  fine  art,  being 
looked  upon  as  almost  rival  industries. 

Still,  some  Americans  hope  for  the  time  so 
reasonably  dreamt  of  by  ilr.  Morris,  who 
believes  that  art  has  such  sympathy  with 
cheerful  freedom,  openheartedness,  and  reality, 
eo  much  she  sickens  under  selfishness  and 
luxury,  that  she  will  not  thus  live  surrounded  by 
bad  associations  ; as  he  truly  says  that  on  such 
terms  as  she  now  exists,  ho  would  rather  that 
she  did  not  live  at  all.  There  are  men  here, 
who,  concerned  in  the  business  of  art,  again, 
like  Mr.  Morris,  desire  that  all  worl^en 
will  work  more  for  the  love  of  producing  good 
things  than  with  the  love  of  djsproportionato 
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gain.  They,  like  him,  hope  for  a good  time, 
when  faith  and  beauty  will  eventually  conquer 
a great  part  of  the  evil,  and  the  discomfort  and 
distastefulness  of  life,  as  it  is  now  led,  so  that 
our  streets  may  be  made  as  beautiful  as  the 
woods,  as  elevating  as  the  mountain-sides. 

The  business  men  concerned  in  the  business  of 
art  in  New  York  might  well  look  up  to  Mr. 
Morris  as  a practical  worker  in  beautiful  aud 
accurate  theory;  for  he  has  combined,  as  most 
of  us  know,  the  pleasure  of  teaching  with  the 
profits  of  trade. 

The  business  of  art  in  New  York  is  probably 
the  most  intolerable  pursuit  or  vucation  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  arch-enemy  could  have 
devised,  and  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the 
uncultured  man  of  business  enters  into  the  wide 
field  of  fancy,  possesses,  from  a philosophical 
point  of  view,  an  element  of  comicality  not  often 
to  be  met  with  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy  or 
the  realms  of  science. 

It  is  only  the  few,  the  very  few,  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  art  and  the  great  lessons  it 
has  taught  us,  who  ai*e  aware  that  a great 
country  like  America  must  acknowledge  that, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  distinction  in  any  pursuit, 
certain  elementary  principles  must  be  closely 
observed,  which  here,  in  matters  of  art,  ai-o 
altogether  disregarded. 

It  was  not  until  Italy  had  overcome  in  a 
measure  the  difficulties  of  ages  of  domestic 
troubles  from  without,  that  her  rulers  began  to 
think  cf  enconraging  what  wo  understand  by 
the  term  “ art,”  and  at  no  ago  until  this  have 
the  directors  and  instructors  of  the  beautiful 
been  left  to  the  caprices  of  popular  opinion,  or 
to  the  altogether  untaught  idea  of  the  many. 

At  no  period  of  history  has  there  been  any 
variance  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  beautiful 
art ; when  doctors  have  disagreed,  the  right  has 
always  reposed  with  him  whom  time  has  shown 
to  have  been  the  best  instructed  or  the  most 
highly  gifted,  and  the  expert  of  to-day  admires 
and  esteems  exactly  the  same  art,  with  happily 
more  to  admire,  as  Pericles  or  the  De'  Medici, 
Arundel  or  Charles  Stewart,  down  to  the 
fastidious  collector  of  our  own  day, — men  who 
love  more  than  ever  the  stupendous  work  of  old 
art,  aud  detest  with  hearty  vigour  the  assump- 
tiro  horrors  of  speculative  modem  work, — hate  it 
the  more  because  it  is  worse  than  nseless,  it  is 
mischievous. 

The  business  of  art  in  Now  York  is  the  more 
distressing  because  it  is  retarding  a progress 
which  in  all  likelihood  may  bo  alive  in  America, 
as  it  must  be  admitted  to  bo  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  j but  the  progress  in  art,  at  least,  if 
in  no  other  affairs,  is  moving  here  at  a rate  so 
slow  that  the  inclination  towards  right  is  little 
more  than  that  divine  momentum  that  guides  in 
all  things,  while  all  human  efforts  towards  an 
ideal  arc  clearly  erroneous. 

As  a business,  it  is  surprising  that  Americans 
should  have  so  seriously  taken  art  into  their 
ways  of  life  ; it  almost  seems  to  suggest  that 
the  " smart  ” inhabitants  of  New  York  have 
much  of  the  provincial  about  them ; that  they 
should  not  have  yet  found  out  that  art,  success- 
fully followed,  does  not  admit  of  those  ingenious 
combinations  that  the  real  artist  in  Wall-street 
so  dexterously  manipulates,  a manipulation 
which  has  gained  for  the  “ down-town  ” artist 
a reputation  that  must  be  owing  in  a measure 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  mast  he  gifted 
with  ambi-dexterity,  a power  among  painters 
confined  to  very  few, — to  Velasquez,  it  is  said, 
certainly  to  Landseer,  and  to  some  less  gifted 
ideal  workmen. 

New  York  has  no  right,  America  has  no 
reason,  to  expect  to  arrive  at  even  partial  dis- 
tinction in  art,  without  consulting  the  conditions 
through  which  other  countries  have  obtained 
their  pre-eminence ; let  there  be  in  America  at 
least  a period  when  the  value  and  importance  of 
art  is  acknowledged  with  some  show  of  warmth  ; 
let  America  go  through  a Renaissance,  or,  as 
this  is  difficult,  a sincere  enthusiasm  for  art, 
like  that  of  tho  sixteenth  century  in  Europe ; 
let  them  have  an  epoch  of  splendid  art-industry 
like  that  of  tho  Dutch  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  or,  if  they  please,  a decadence  of  lovely 
effeminacy  like  the  French  art  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  the  Classical  fad  of  the  First  Em- 
pire, or  the  beloved  romantic  school  of  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  out  of  which  the  glories 
of  the  French  art  of  tho  present  day  have 
sprung ; let  the  Americans  have  all  this,  or  some- 
thing like  this,  before  they  can  hope  to  rival  or 
hold  their  own  with  ripe  artists  of  Europe,  who 
have  been  content,  and  arc  still  contented,  to 
live  laborious  and  sparing  lives  for  years  before 
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gaining  the  positions  that  excite  tho  cupidity, 
rather  than  the  emulation,  of  imitative 
speculators. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  business  of  art  in 
Now  York,  taken  from  the  painters’  and  sculp- 
tors' point  of  view,  holds  forth  but  very  meagre 
prospects  of  an  ample  reward,  in  all  candour  it 
mnst  he  admitted  that  much  of  the  business  of 
art,  as  shown  by  Harper’s,  and  especially  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine  for  February,  has  led  to  tho 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  that  we  have  yet 
seen  in  any  monthly  illustrated  publication. 

The  business  of  art  in  New  York  (wo  pur- 
posely  confine  our  remarks  to  the  “ Empire 
city,”  as  in  Boston  aud  elsewhere  the  subject  is 
somewhat  differently  regarded),  prominently  as 
it  appears  to  occupy  a decided  position,  aud 
notwithstanding  the  large  capital  that  mnst  he 
embarked  in  manufacturing  popularity,  must 
still  have  but  doubtful  hold  on  the  affections  or 
regard  of  the  people  ; as  a business  oat  of  which 
capital  may  be  made,  like  tho  dry-goods  busi- 
ness, speculative  building,  or  cleaning  the 
streets,  it  possesses  a certain  vitality,  that  in 
some  degree  connects  it  with  other  legitimate 
pursuits,  but  unless  in  tho  shape  of  monumental 
work,  public  statues,  or  fountains,  the  business 
of  art  is  considered  deficient  in  those  attractive 
elements  that  seem  to  endear  the  more  plastic 
traditionary  arts  of  trade  and  commerce.  Still, 
the  business  of  art  has  not  yet  been  carried  out 
in  Now  York  to  the  perfection  that  it  has  arrived 
at  in  other  great  cities  of  tho  world,  aud  there 
are  here  no  professors  or  disseminators  of  art 
who  are  spoken  of  as  millionaires,  although 
many  of  them  are  fully  qualified  for  a place  in 
Congress,  where  they  would  doubtless  carry  a 
grace  beyond  tho  ordinary  reach  of  their 
pursuit. 

The  business  of  art  in  New  York  is  certainly 
not  hampered  by  any  legislative  restrictions  or 
State  conservatism ; tho  art  societies  here  are 
" strictly  private  and  confidential,”  taking  on 
themselves  all  control  and  responsibility,  and 
pocketing  the  doubtful  profit  and  securing  tho 
uncertain  credit  attached  to  their  exertions. 

As  a rule,  however,  tho  true  business  of  art 
is  carried  on  at  a distance  from  New  York,  and 
tho  faithful  American  artist  is  to  be  met  with, 
working  well  and  quietly  by  the  side  of  other 
artists,  in  Paris,  in  London,  in  Rome,  and  in 
Florence,  from  which  centres  they  send  forth  to 
tho  world  works  that  have  at  least  an  equal 
chance  with  other  modern  productions  of 
becoming  immortal. 

*'  While  the  manoerj,  while  Ihe^arta, 

That  m'mld  a nntion’a  sml 
Btifl  clio^  around  our  hearts, 

Between  let  ocean  roll, 

Our  joint  communion  breaking  witli  the  son. 

Tet  itill  from  either  beach 
The  voioe  of  blood  aball  reach 
More  auhible  than  speech, 

‘ We  are  one  1 ' *’  • 

Keio  York, 


CLASSICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

At  tho  meeting  of  the  Society  of  aVntiquariea, 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  tho  28th  ult.,  Mr. 
Edwin  Freshfield,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  “ On 
Certain  Byzantine  Adaptations  of  Classical 
Architecture.” 

His  object,  he  said,  was  to  draw  attention  to 
the  effect  of  Byzantine  influence,  if  ho  could  call 
it  by  that  name,  in  the  Eastern  Empire  upon 
the  architecture  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
prevalent  throughout  tho  whole  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  had  always  seemed  to  him  that  the 
first  purely  Byzantine  emperor  was  Justinian, 
whoso  reign  was  the  starting-point  of  a new 
order  of  things ; it  was  to  liim  they  were 
indebted  for  tho  code  of  laws  which  to  this  day 
had  so  important  an  influence  upon  tho  world, 
viz.,  the  Civil  Law.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the 
style  of  architecture  which  they  called  Byzan- 
tine originated  and  even  culminated,  because  he 
(the  lecturer)  supposed  that  the  finest  develop- 
ments of  the  style  were  the  Churches  of  St. 
Sofia  aud  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  only 
certain  architectural  features  that  he  proposed 
to  consider.  The  particular  feature  was  tho 
effect  of  the  Byzantine  influence  upon  tho 
capitals  of  tho  pillars  of  certain  churches  built 
in  this  reign.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  of  all  architectural  details,  no  cla-ss  was 
more  attractive  than  that  of  tho  capitals  of 
pillars.  Indeed,  it  might  bo  said  that  in  tho 
Classic  styles  tho  capitals  formed  the  distm- 
guishing  mark,  and  that  the  Doric,  Ionic,  Coriu* 

• Washington  Allston. 
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thian,  and  Composite  stylos  of  architeotnro 
were  better  known  by  their  capitals  than  by 
any  other  detail.  Almost  the  only  strictly 
architectural  detail  that  they  knew  of,  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  was  that 
Hiram,  the  widow’s  son  of  Napthali,  orna- 
mented the  capitals  of  the  pillars  with  network, 
lily  work,  and  pomegranates.  The  same  thing 
was  seen  in  the  Mediseval  architecture  of  this 
and  every  other  country,  for  he  supposed  by  no 
other  method  could  they  so  readily  distinguish 
the  date  of  a building  and  the  style  to  which  it 
belonged.  The  principal  architectural  buildings 
of  the  time  of  Justinian  now  remaining  were 
the  Church  of  St.  John  of  Ephesus,  the  churches 
of  the  Lesser  and  Greater  St.  Sofia,  the  Church 
of  tho  Monetes  Choras,  and  perhaps  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew,  at  Constantinople;  a group  of 
churches  at  Eavenun,  of  which  St.  Vital©  was 
tho  "principal ; and  tho  churches  of  St.  Deme- 
trius and  St.  Sofia  at  Salonica,  tho  oldest  being 
the  Lesser  Sofia. 

The  form  of  capital  to  which  he  proposed  to 
draw  their  attention  would  be  illustrated  by 
several  different  examples.  In  all  capitals  of 
the  Classical  styles  in  which  the  acanthus  was 
used  as  an  oraament,  the  leaf  clings  to  tho 
capital  with  the  stem,  and  then  falls  over  the 
top.  Somewhere  about  the  age  of  Justinian 
the  Byzantine  architects  modified  this,  and 
adopted  a form  of  capital  which  differed  both 
in  shape  and  ornament  from  all  Classical  de- 
signs. In  it  the  acanthus-loaf  was  greatly  modi- 
fied, and  no  longer  falls  ; it  clings  to  the  capital, 
clasping  it,  and  does  not  fall  over  it  at  all.  IIo 
had  called  the  leaf  an  acanthus,  because  they 
were  accustomed  to  call  it  by  that  name.  Ho 
did  not  think  it  was  the  leaf  of  the  plant  they 
called  the  acanthus.  The  capitals  themselves 
also  began  to  assume  unwonted  shapes,  but  it 
was  more  to  the  ornament  than  to  tho  shape 
that  he  wished  to  call  attention.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  until  tho  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
the  falling  leaf  was  used  all  over  the  East,  and, 
indeed,  perhaps  later  than  this ; but  it  was 
abandoned  in  the  reign  of  tho  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian. 

The  last  building  of  any  note  that  they  had  in 
Constantinople  before  the  age  of  Justinian  was 
tho  Chm'ch  of  St.  John  of  tho  Studium.  In 
Sallzenbury’s  book  there  was  a picture  showing 
the  falling  leaf,  and  it  was  very  much  of  a 
Classical  type,  the  building  being  the  last  Clas- 
sical one  in  Constantinople.  Sallzenbury  gave 
the  details  of  two  capitals  from  the  Women’s 
Gallery,  as  being  there  in  his  time,  in  which  the 
leaf  does  not  fall.  Eighteen  months  ago,  when 
he  (the  lecturer)  went  to  Constantinople,  he 
visited  the  church  to  look  for  the  capitals,  but 
did  not  find  them.  All  tho  ruined  capitals  lying 
about  had  the  falling  acanthus-loaf.  Tho  capi- 
tals in  the  Church  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus  were 
very  peculiar;  in  them  the  falling  leaf  had  dis- 
appeared altogether.  The  ornament  was  still  a 
leaf,  but  the  leaf  had  quite  lost  its  distinctive 
acanthus  charaotor.  There  was  no  gradual 
change,  but  the  architect  had  at  once  plunged 
into  a style  of  decoration  unlike  anything  the 
Classical  world  had  seen  before.  The  Chiistians 
had  imitated  their  Pagan  ancestors  long  enough, 
and  were  now  going  to  strike  out  a new  line  for 
themselves.  He  liad  often  tried  to  trace  the 
shape  of  those  capitals  back  to  some  Classical 
source,  but  wibhont  success. 

Of  tbe  same  age  as  the  Lesser  St.  Sofia  was 
the  Church  of  St.  Vitale  at  Eavenna,  the  capital 
of  which  was  not  of  such  delicate  execution  as 
its  counterpart  in  the  Lesser  St.  Sofia ; still, 
the  similarity  was  too  striking  to  be  casual. 
Tho  capital  had  upon  it  the  same  sort  of  abacus 
as  was  seen  in  tho  upper  story  of  the  church  of 
the  Lesser  St.  Sofia, — very  plain,  except  that 
upon  the  face  of  it  there  was  a Byzantine  mono- 
gram. In  Eavenna,  the  churches  immediately 
])recedmg  St.  Vitalo  iu  date, — viz.,  the  Church 
of  St.  Apolonare  at  Classein  and  St.  Apolonare 
Novo, — both  had  capitals  with  tho  falling  leaf. 
As  regarded  the  great  Sofia  at  Constantinople, 
although  the  form  was  somewhat  different,  there 
was  the  same  clinging  leaf,  and  the  falling  leaf 
did  not  occur  at  all.  There  was  a remarkable 
capital  in  one  of  the  side  chapels  which  might 
be  compared  with  a very  similar  capital  in  St. 
Demetrius  at  Salonica.  Tho  capitals  of  the 
pillars  showed  some  similarity  to  those  in  the 
upper  story  in  tho  Lesser  St.  Sofia.  In  the 
Salonica  church  of  Demetrius  some  of  the 
capitals  had  tho  falling  leaf  and  some  the  cling- 
ing leaf.  In  the  capital  which  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  St.  John,  built  by  Justinian,  the 
clinging  form  of  tho  leaf  was  very  well  seen, 


and  it  might  well  be  compared  with  the  capital 
upon  which  it  stood,  which  had  a falling  leaf. 
The  plan  of  the  church  was  the  same  as  that  of 
tho  imperial  mausoleum,  the  Churcli  of  the 
Apostles.  That  tho  clinging  leaf  was  in  use 
in  other  churches  in  Asia  he  knew ; be- 
cause, once  being  at  a village  almost  half- 
way between  Lake  Mermerah  and  Thyatyra, 
ho  found  one  there,  and  would  have  brought 
it  homo  if  ho  could  have  found  a conveyance. 
At  St.  Sofia  at  Padua  he  found  some  capitals, 
which,  though  of  different  shape,  they  both 
carried  out  the  idea  of  the  clinging  leaf,  and  re- 
sembled the  Ephesian  rather  than  the  Byzan- 
tine form.  So  far  as  he  knew,  it  was  tho  only 
church  dedicated  to  “the  Divine  wisdom”  in 
any  Latin  place,  and  the  very  name  showed  that 
tho  dedication  must  have  taken  place  during  the 
time  that  the  Greek  influence  prevailed  there. 
Tho  town  of  Padua  was  destroyed  by  Attila  in 
tho  year  452;  shortly  after  this  time  it  was  re- 
built, and  about  tho  year  600  it  was  taken  by 
tho  Lombards  and  again  bmut.  One  naturally 
looked  round  to  see  whore  this  clinging  leaf 
conld  have  come  from  as  seen  in  the  examples 
of  the  great  St.  Sofia  at  Ephesus  and  at  Padua  ; 
ho  could  not  say  that  there  was  not  some  trace 
to  be  found  in  earlier  buildings  tljat  some  such 
changes  were  coming.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
of  thing  seen  in  St.  Vitale  and  tho  Lesser  Sofia 
had  be  seen  anywhere  else.  He  thought  up  to 
this  time  he  had  shown  that  whatever  altera- 
tions in  the  style  might  have  been  produced  by 
it,  it  originated  and  developed  in  Constantinople, 
and  that  where  it  was  found  outside  it  was  due 
to  Byzantine  influence.  In  this  respect  he 
differed  from  Mr.  Fergnsson,  who  would  lead  to 
the  impression  that  tho  classical  feeling  was  re- 
tained in  the  capital  rather  than  in  tho  pro- 
vinces. Now,  the  result  of  his  (Mr.  Freshfield’s) 
investigation  would  lead  him  to  a contrary  im- 
pression. If  the  larger  capital  from  St.  John’s 
at  Ephesus  belonged  to  the  Church  of  St.  Jus- 
tinian, it  would  appear  that  the  Classic  and  now 
stylo  had  had  a struggle  for  it,  not  altogether 'iu 
favour  of  the  new  style.  But  if  they  would 
turn  to  the  imperial  city  of  Antioch,  they  would 
find  this  was  still  more  the  case. 

There  was  a large  and  important  group  of 
churches  in  Syria  within  a short  distance  of  tho 
City  of  Antioch.  Up  to  the  date  of  Justinian, 
and  even  after  that  time,  Antioch  held  one  of 
tho  first  places  iu  tho  empire,  and  it  was  to 
Antioch  that  tho  East  was  indebted  for  its 
Liturgies.  The  principal  group  of  these 
churches  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Church  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites. 
This  church  and  the  neighbouring  churches  had 
been  drawn  by  the  Count  de  Vogiie,  and  in  tbe 
book  they  searched  in  vain  for  a capital  with  a 
clinging  leaf.  The  exact  date  of  the  building 
could  not,  of  course,  be  ascertained.  St. 
Simeon  Stylites  died  between  tbe  years  460 
and  470,  and  the  church  certainly  was  not 
built  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Simeon  himself. 
Ho  (Mr.  Freshfield)  should  think  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  any  more  unclassical  design  for 
a building  than  this  church,  and  Pocock  correctly 
described  it  as  being  of  the  shape  of  a Greek 
cross,  with  a magnificent  central  octagon,  but  the 
designs  were  strictly  Classic,  and  particularly  that 
which  they  had  been  considering,  viz.,  the  capitals 
of  the  pillars ; and  in  no  instance  was  there  a 
capital  in  any  way  approaching  those  they  had 
seen  in  Constantinople.  The  particular  style  of 
capital  to  which  he  had  referred  seemed  to  have 
originated  in  Constantinople  or  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  have  extended  into  Asia  Minor,  on 
tho  one  hand,  and  to  Salonica  and  the  coast 
of  Italy  on  the  other.  It  was  perfectly  manifest 
that  tho  architect  of  the  Lesser  and  Greater 
Sofia  were  one  and  the  some, — Anthemius  of 
Tralles.  Ho  also  built  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Church  of 
St.  John  atEpliesus;  and  it  was  to  him  that 
they  were  indebted  for  this  rapid  change  from 
Classical  to  Byzantine  architecture  in  design 
and  details.  Once  freed  from  the  Classical 
style  it  was  wonderful  how  the  Byzantine  archi- 
tects improved  on  the  idea.  The  Church  of  St. 
Vitale  alone  showed  three  different  varieties, 
and  the  capitals  deserved  very  careful  study, 
showing  a marked  difference  from  any  to  be 
found  in  Constantinople.  It  was  impossible  to 
say  that  tho  acanthus  was  not  there  in  some 
form,  but  it  had  grown  now  more  into  the  shape 
of  tracery.  By  a curious  coincidence  they 
would  see  that  whereas  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  lesser  St.  Sofia  the  capitals  remained  more 
Classic  than  in  tho  lower*,  in  tho  upper  stoi’y 
of  St.  Vitale  the  capitals  still  retained  the 


falling  leaf,  while  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
building  there  was  not  a trace  of  Classic  feeling 
to  be  seen.  As  they  would  see,  the  form  of  the 
capitals  was  that  of  Justinian,  but  in  tho  details 
the  designer  had  wandered  away  almost  entirely 
from  the  acanthus-leaf.  At  a later  period,  tho 
ornament  in  low  relief  went  through  all  sorts  of 
variations,  and  both  in  the  East  and  West  it 
might  be  seen  in  many  forms.  Tho  history 
of  the  effects  of  the  Buccessivo  waves  of  the 
Crusades  on  Western  architecture  bad  yet  to  bo 
written.  At  present  they  had  almost  contented 
themselves  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
imported  by  means  of  them,  rosaries,  the 
leprosy,  and  some  few  circular  churches ; but 
some  day  they  would  recognise  the  low  relief 
capitals  of  St.  Sofia,  with  tho  clinging  leaf  and 
the  Classical  drooping  leaf,  as  being  both  repre- 
sented in  the  Norman  and  Early  English 
churches.  


NOTES  ON  JAPANESE  AECHITECTUEE.** 

The  Japanese  seem  greatly  to  seek  privacy, 
for  their  houses,  even  when  they  are  placed  in 
country  districts,  [are  mostly  fenced  in.  They 
sometimes  have  an  open  loggia  to  the  upper 
floor,  as  in  the  hotels,  from  which  they  can  enjoy 
the  surrounding  [view,  but  the  approach  to  tho 
house  is  invariably  shut  in,  and  the  lower  story 
hidden  by  high  railings  of  bamboo.  In  houses 
of  one  story  this  fence  often  reaches  as  high  as 
tho  eaves  of  tbe  roof.  The  Yasbikis  are  shut  in 
in  a similar  manner,  perhaps  with  a view  to  pro- 
tection from  treachery  as  well  as  the  love  of 
privacy.  Not  only  are  the  whole  grounds  sur- 
rounded by  a high  wall  on  three  sides,  with  a 
long  range  of  buildings  and  strong  gateway  on 
tho  entrance  side,  but  there  is  often  a high  wall 
or  fence  close  up  to  the  front  of  tho  house, 
through  which  the  open  portico  projects.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  outer  gateway,  with  its 
range  of  buildings,  there  is  a paved  court,  on 
the  two  sides  of  which  servants’  quarters,  stables, 
and  other  outbuildings  are  situated.  From  the 
street  the  outer  gate  and  its  surrounding  build- 
ings present  in  many  cases  a very  pleasing 
facade.  The  long  horizontal  lines  of  ridge  and 
eaves,  as  well  as  the  horizontal  effect  obtained 
by  tho  low’er  story  being  constinicted  differently 
from  the  upper,  is  relieved  by  the  vertical  wdn- 
dow  bars  and  projecting  bay  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  largo  i-ecessed  w'ooden  gateway.  The 
gateway  itself  is  of  very  solid  and  strong  appear- 
ance ; thick  posts,  carrying  heavy  wooden  lintels, 
which  support  the  upper  story  over  the  gate- 
way, form  the  framework  of  the  heavy  doors. 
Both  the  posts,  lintels,  and  doors  are  lavishly 
shoed,  belted,  and  adorned  with  plates  of 
engraved  and  gilt  bronze.  There  is  iu  some 
of  these  a low  mass  of  buildings,  marking  tho 
approach  to  a Daimio’s  dwelling,  a simple 
grandeur  of  lino  of  proportion  and  balance  of 
parts,  reminding  one  as  much  of  the  repose  and 
beauty  of  Greek  architecture,  as  the  Japanese 
decorative  ornament  in  many  of  its  forms,  and 
in  the  beauty  of  its  execution,  reminds  one  of 
Grecian  art.  The  walls  are  generally  placed 
upon  a base  formed  of  two  or  three  courses  of 
stone.  The  lower  story,  instead  of  being 
plastered  upon  the  outside,  is  sometimes  covered 
with  large  tiles  placed  square  or  diagonally. 
They  do  not  overlap,  but  are  fixed  to  tho  laths, 
side  by  side,  the  joint  being  protected  by  a 
large  roll  of  cement.  The  tiles  being  dark  grey 
and  the  cement  white,  this  treatment  presents 
a somewhat  curious,  bold,  chequered  appear- 
auce.  Placed  symmetrically  on  either  side  of 
the  gate  are  often  two  square  projections,  about 
9 ft.  by  6 ft.,  of  ono  story,  with  an  ornamental 
curved  roof  and  carved  gable.  They  correspond 
to  our  bay-windows,  and  command  a side  view 
of  tbe  gate,  for  porters  or  a guard  who  occupied 
these  rooms.  These  projections  have  also  a 
stone  base,  and  are  framed  about  4 ft.  from  the 
ground,  with  window-bars  and  transomes  placed 
very  close  together.  They  are  protected  when 
necessary  by  sliding  shutters  from  within.  Such 
windows  also  sometimes  occur  at  the  ends  or 
the  centre  of  the  range  of  buildings  on  either 
side  of  the  gateway.  Tbe  other  windows  are 
either  oblong  openings,  with  thick  wooden  bars, 
or  they  are  small  projecting  windows,  framed 
out  some  few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  sup- 
portod  on  carved  or  moulded  wooden  brackets 
at  each  end.  This  framework  is  sometimes  per- 
fectly open  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  front  and 
sides  being  filled  with  close  bars,  and  tbe  top 
covered  by  a small  curved  lean-to  roof.  The 
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inside  is  protected  by  sliding  shutters  flush  with 
the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  room.  In  some 
Yashikis  in  Yeddo  these  projecting  window  open- 
ings are  continuous,  rnnuing  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  with  brackets  at  intervals. 
The  whole  of  the  exposed  woodwork  (gate-posts, 
lintels,  and  windows)  is  often  lacquered  in  black 
or  a dull  red  colour. 

The  smaller  and  inferior  Yashikis  are  often 
of  ono  story  only,  and  instead  of  being  plastered 
or  tiled,  are  frequently  boarded  with  planks 
nailed  on  to  the  wooden  framework,  slightly 
overlapping  at  the  lower  edge  to  carry  off  wet. 
The  whole  is  stained  a dull  black  colour.  The 
outer  walls,  referred  to  as  being  placed  round 
dwellings  of  this  class,  are  either  fences  made 
of  strong  wooden  posts  and  beams,  covered  with 
planking  and  protected  by  a little  tile  roof  sup- 
ported upon  brackets  at  the  top;  or  they  ai'e 
of  considerable  thickness,  constructed-  in  alter- 
nate  layers  of  tiles  and  cement,  the  cement 
being  as  thick  in  its  layers  as  the  tiles.  The 
top  is  protected  from  wet  and  decay  by  a little 
projecting  tile  roof  with  ridge  tiles  and  orna- 
ments, similar  to  the  roofs  of  small  buildings. 
There  are  no  instances  of  the  walls  of  dwellings 
themselves  being  constructed  in  this  way  with 
tiles  and  cement.  At  the  back  of  the  dwelling 
within  the  surrounding  walls  are  large  grounds, 
generally  laid  out  very  prettily  as  a landscape 
garden.  These  Japanese  gardens  abound  in 
grassy  mounds  and  terraces,  planted  with  an 
endless  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  fantastically 
trained,  with  groups  of  large  stone  slabs  and 
boulders,  running  streams,  small  lakes,  fancy 
bridges,  and  stone  lanterns. 

The  palaces  of  the  Emperors  appear  to  have 
been  a collection  of  a number  of  detached  build- 
ings of  the  class  just  described,  surrounded  by 
a wall  of  great  circuit  with  a number  of  entrance 
gateways.  A Japanese  book,  which  refers 
slightly  to  the  subject  of  architecture,  says  : — 

"Jimtnu  Tenoo,  the  first  emperor  of  the  preseot 
dynasty  ia  Japan,  lived  in  Kashiware  no  Miy»,  in  Yamato, 
whiob  was  the  first  building  of  the  kind  called  Miya  iu 
Japan.  It  is  related  in  a book  that,  seven  years  after  the 
ascent  to  tne  throne  of  Sniko  Tenno,  Styotoko  Tyshi 
proposed  to  build  a Miya  of  a fixed  size  and  arranp'emenr, 
as  the  former  Miyas  were  of  dilTerent  sizes.  This  was  to 
be 363  ho.  square  {730  vards  sqnare),  nnd  to  consist  of  23 
(food  d'lached  limoki  [name  of  wood}  hnillings,  witn  the 
b'lrk  of  ihe  trsa  v.»«i  for  the  rooft.  Of  these  buildinpe, 
the  2 >ih  was  to  be  for  woranip,  and  the  rest  for  the  afiairs 
of  ffovernment.  One  large  bui'diog  mast  have  been  in 
the  same  style  as  Hinoaho-Ku  [in  Chi'ia},  baviogorna* 
mental  pillars  «nd  ceilings.  O.  daruta  no  Miya  was  built 
accordii'K  to  this  rule  and  arrangement.  In  the  twelith 

ear  of  Yenriyakn  a new  Miya  was  hoilt  by  Kuwan-Jun 

eoQo,  in  Yatnaahiro,  and  in  the  tenth  month  of  the 
following  year  he  r.-moved  from  the  somh  to  the  new 
Miya,  the  latter  place  being  the  present  Kioto." 

The  name  given  to  these  large  Miyas  seems  to 
have  been  Dairi  or  Dai  Nairi,  moaning  imperial 
residence,  as  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, — 

“ The  complete  plan  of  this  Dai  tfairi  measured  36  cbo. 
[4,33  yards]  from  north  to  south,  and  20  cho.  [2,400 
yarils]  from  weit  t-i  east.  It  had  the  same  arrangernent 
as  the  Pa'aceof  Kanya-ku,  in  China,  having  twelva  gates 
in  its  circuit.  About  16)  years  after  this  Dai  Nairi  was 
built,  it  was  burnt  do>«a,  and  since  that  it  has  been 
rebuilt  several  tim*s.  After  the  Shoguns  came  into  power, 
a small  Dairi  was  built  instead  of  it." 

From  a very  rough  print  accompanying  this 
description,  supposed  to  represent  the  plan  of 
tho  palace,  each  building  being  shown  with  four 
lines,  it  appears  that  the  dwellings  were 
arranged  in  a somewhat  uniform  manner,  so  that 
the  whole  group  occupied  a rectangular  space. 
Tho  buildings  were  separated  by  a number  of 
wide  walks  crossing  at  right  angles  and  leading 
to  the  numerous  gateways  in  the  boundary  wall. 
The  principal  gates  seem  to  be  on  the  small 
sides,  or  what  may  be  called  the  ends  of  the 
group,  and  on  the  centre  or  axis  tho  principal 
buildings  stand.  On  entering  the  centre  gate, 
at  one  end  there  is  an  open  court  and  then  other 
gateways  before  reaching  the  first  large  collec- 
tion of  buildings. 

The  military  architecture  of  Japan  seems  not 
to  have  been  much  more  substantial  than  the 
rest,  thougli  many  cities  contain  large  moats 
and  the  stone  walls  within  which  the  castle 
buildings  stood.  The  central  portion  of  the 
city  of  Tokio  is  surronnded  several  times 
spirally  by  a deeply-cut  moat  with  large  grassy 
slopes.  Towards  the  centre,  this  spiral  forms  a 
complete  enclosure,  and  on  the  inside  of  this 
inner  moat  is  a thick  stone  wall  constructed  in 
large  polygonal  blocks,  which  originally  carried 
wooden  defensive  constructions  surrounding  the 
castle  within.  Tho  larger  number  of  these 
wooden  constructions  were  pulled  down  some 
years  ago,  but  those  few  that  remain  form,  with 
the  solid  walls,  deep  moats,  and  strong  gateways, 
an  extremely  picturesque  feature  of  the  city. 
Comparing  these  remains  with  a rough  plan 


of  a castle  taken  from  a Japanese  book,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  in  the  centre  enclosure  of 
these  fortresses  three  principal  buildings  of  a 
tower-like  form.  The  most  important  and  tho 
highest  of  the  three,  called  Homaru,  was  imme- 
diately under  the  chief  in  command,  and  for  the 
nso  of  him  and  his  retainers;  the  second,  which 
was  somewhat  lower,  called  Ninomaru,  was  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  second  in  command  ; and 
the  third,  lower  still,  to  the  third  in  command. 
This  last  was  called  “ Sannonaru.”  These  build- 
ings wore  of  two,  three,  or  four  stories,  placed 
upon  a solid  battering  stone  basement  similar  in 
construction  to  the  surrounding  walls.  Each 
story  is  set  a little  back  within  the  lower,  the 
projecting  portion  below  being  covered  with  a 
very  salient  roof  adorned  in  some  instances  by 
, little  excrescent  roofs  presenting  richly-carved 
gables.  The  top  roof,  which  is  generally  hipped, 
is  slightly  concave,  and  has  a very  bold  projec- 
tion. The  towers  are  often  oblong  in  plan,  and 
then  the  ridge  of  the  roof  ends  in  a small  gable 
terminating  in  a hipped  roof.  These  crowning 
roofs  also  carry  little  dormer  gables,  apparently 
used  neither  for  light  nor  ventilation,  but  as  orna- 
ment : they  are  generally  little  roofs  of  a carved 
form.  In  addition  to  these  dormers  the  ridge 
and  hip  tiles  are  richly  adorned  with  finials  at 
the  extremities,  the  ridge  often  terminating  in  a ' 
large  representation  of  a dragon  or  fish  with  the 
tail  curled  upwards,  executed  in  copper.  The 
walls  are  thicker  than  those  of  ordinary  houses, 
but  are  constructed  of  wood  filled  in  with  mud 
and  plastered  over,  showing  only  the  wooden 
window-frames,  which  arc  filled  in  with  thick 
wooden  bars  set  closely  together. 

Close  to  these  three  central  towers  is  a ceme- 
tery for  the  dead,  with  a little  temple  enclosed. 
There  are  also  within  the  castle  wall  six  or  more 
largo  yashikis,  being  the  dwellings  of  the  chief 
samui-ai,  or  ofiicers  of  importance,  and  their 
retainers.  In  addition,  a large  mound  command- 
ing an  outlook  and  several  small  Shintoo  tem- 
ples, the  principal  one  being  dedicated  to 
Haceman,  the  god  of  war.  The  outside  wall, 
constructed  in  large  polygonal  blocks  of  stone 
and  backed  with  earth,  is  interrupted  at  inter- 
vals  by  large  gateway  constructions.  The  pon- 
derous wooden  gates  are  hang  to  heavy  sqnare 
posts  with  thick  lintels  above.  These  gate- 
posts, some  18  in.  square,  often  in  pairs,  are 
shoed  and  belted  with  bronze  plates,  mostly  gilt 
and  engraved.  The  gates,  too,  are  generally 
adorned  with  metal  fittings.  Tho  approach  is 
by  a permanent  wooden  bridge  erected  over  the 
moat.  Upon  the  surrounding  wall,  built  out  for 
the  purpose  so  as  to  flank  those  who  enter  the 
gateways,  are  erected  towers  similar  to  the 
interior  keeps,  though  somewhat  smaller ; and 
also  at  all  angles  of  the  wall  are  two-storied 
towers.  Between  these  buildings  and  the  gate- 
ways a low  building  or  shed  covers  the  whole 
top  of  the  wall,  taking  the  place  of  tho  hoarding 
to  onr  Medimval  battlements. 

The  temples  of  Japan  are  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  buildings  to  be  found 
in  the  country  ; set  in  the  solemn  shady  quiet  of 
their  thick  groves,  approached  by  their  avenues 
of  lamps,  both  stone  and  bronze ; mth  the 
grand  sweeping  lines  of  the  roofs  projecting 
boldly  forward,  upheld  by  a profusion  of 
brackets;  wooden  carving  tastefully  disposed, 
sharply  and  beautifully  ciit,  and  the  whole 
woodwork  often  decorated  in  well-harmonised 
colours  with  gilding  and  bronze  ornaments.  The 
principal  temples  are  to  be  found  in  Nikko, 
Osaka,  Kioto,  and  Tokio  (or  Yedo).  The  two 
principal  groups  of  temples  in  Yedo  are  at 
Uyeno  and  at  Shiba,  and  at  both  these  places 
the  large  central  temple  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  subsidiary  temples,  however,  are  so 
numerous  and  imposing  that  these  sites  still  rank 
first  in  importance  in  the  city  as  temple  groups. 
But  the  Uyeno  and  Shiba  temples  may  bo  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  late  Shoguns.  It  was 
under  their  direction  that  they  were  built,  and 
that  the  vast  sum  required  for  their  erection 
was  provided.  Here  were  erected  their  shrines 
and  the  oratories  attached  to  thorn,  which  are 
now  the  most  splendid  and  attractive  buildings 
, to  be  seen,  loaded  with  the  richest  profusion  of 
decorative  art.  The  shrines  of  the  1st  and  3rd 
Shogun,  both  eminently  illustrious  in  Japanese 
history,  are  at  Nikko.  Those  of  the  2nd,  6th, 
7th,  9tb,  12th,  and  i-lth  at  Shiba,  in  Yedo,  and 
the  others  at  Uyeno. 

The  temples  at  Shiba  are  enclosed  on  throe 
sides  by  a long  wall  with  several  gateways  at 
intervals,  and  backed  by  a thick  wood  of  fine 
old  trees.  The  streets  surrounding  the  walled 
sides  consist  of  a continuous  avenue  of  pine- 


trees,  interrupted  only  by  one  largo  and  two 
small  gateways  forming  the  approach  to  the 
sacred  grounds.  The  principal  entrance  is  a 
large  and  imposing  wooden  strncture  some  70  ft. 
wide  and  of  about  the  same  height.  It  is  built 
upon  heavy  wooden  pillars  arranged  so  as  to 
form  one  principal  opening  and  two  side  ones, 
these  wooden  posts  being  tied  together  by  hori- 
zontal beams  tenoned  to  the  posts,  tho  sides  of 
the  entrances  being  filled  in  between  this  frame- 
work with  panels  of  wood.  Half  way  up,  above 
the  soffit  of  the  entrance,  which  ia  formed  of 
heavy  beams,  a tiled  roof,  slightly  concave, 
projects  forv?ai-d  and  exhibits  the  ends  and 
underside  of  numbers  of  rafters  supported  upon 
corbelled  brackets.  Above  this  roof  the  upper 
story  is  set  a little  back,  and  is  surrounded  by 
an  open  balustrade.  This  upper  story  is  con- 
structed of  wide  posts  and  horizontal  beams, 
with  wooden  filling  in,  crowned  with  a comico 
of  wooden  corbels  assisting  to  support  the 
double  rafters  of  the  roof.  Tins  roof  has  tho 
heavy  appearance,  the  concave  contour,  and  the 
semi-gabled  form  at  the  ends  which  is  peculiar 
to  all  Buddhist  temples  in  the  country.  After 
looking  at  other  religious  buildings,  where  every 
part  is  painted,  carved,  or  gilt,  this  gateway 
might  be  considered  somewhat  plain,  as  it  has 
no  carving,  and  is  coloured  with  ono  uniform 
dull  red  colour;  but  it  has  more  claim  to  gran- 
deur of  proportion  and  general  effect  than  any 
other  building  which  I have  yet  seen  in  Japan  ; 
its  great  size,  good  proportion,  picturesque  roof 
with  ornamental  crestings  ; also  the  numberless 
corbels,  brackets,  and  rafters,  some  moulded  at 
the  ends  so  as  to  suggest  tho  frowning  face  of  a 
monster  ; also  the  deep  red  colour,  bright  where 
the  sun  strikes  it  and  subdued  in  parts  by  tho 
tree-shadows  and  the  sharp  deep  shadows  of  its 
cornices  and  roofs  ; — all  these  help  to  fill  the 
beholder  with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  satisfac- 
tion. Passing  through  this  portal,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a large  open  space  some  200  ft.  square, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  large  temple 
stood,  now  burnt  to  the  ground.  Across  this 
space,  nearly  opposite  to  the  great  gateway, 
is  a little  temple  approached  by  steps  leading 
to  a paved  ante-court  containing  a few  tombs 
and  an  image  of  Daibutz  in  bronze.  This  ante- 
court  is  defended  towards  the  entrance  by  a 
screen  and  low  gateway.  The  most  noteworthy 
buildings,  however,  are  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  open  space  just  referred  to.  These 
buildings  consist  of  the  shrines  of  the  2nd,  6th. 
12th,  and  Hth  Shoguns  and  those  of  their 
wives,  with  tho  religious  buildings  attached. 
They  were  originally  approached  by  two  other 
gates,  at  some  distance  to  tho  side  of  the  great 
gateway,  which  belongs  to  the  largo  temple  now 
destroyed,  but  these  small  gateways  are  now 
closed.  They  are  very  similar,  and  it  will  bo 
sufficient  to  describe  one.  The  entrance  forms 
the  centre  of  three  compartments  divided  by 
wooden  pillars  and  connecting  beams;  the  two 
side  compartments  form  recesses  for  largo 
wooden  figures  considerably  larger  than  life,  and 
indicative  of  exaggerated  muscular  strength  and 
extreme  hideousness.  The  face  of  one  is  painted 
bright  red,  and  tho  other  a livid  green;  tho 
posts,  wooden  panels,  and  gates  are  carved  and 
coloured  in  red,  black,  and  gold,  with  diapers  iu 
colours  in  some  parts.  The  name  given  to  tho 
gate  is  Nio  Mon  (Mon-gate),  Nio  being  tho 
name  of  the  hideous  janitor  who  is  supposed  to 
guard  tho  entrance  to  Buddhist  sanctities,  and 
whose  representation  is  placed  in  carving  on 
each  side  of  these  gateways.  Within  the  Nio 
Mon  an  open  space  or  court  is  passed,  contain- 
ing several  rows  of  stone  lamps,  being  large 
stone  lanterns  placed  upon  circular  pillars  with 
heavy  bases,  moulded  and  carved,  in  all  about 
5 ft.  or  6 ft.  high.  These  were  gifts  from  the 
smaller  Daimios,  being  offerings  to  the  Shoguns’ 
shrines.  Before  some  shrines  there  are  long 
avenues  of  them,  increasing  in  importance  as 
they  approach  the  temple.  This  court  is  en- 
closed by  an  ornamental  screen  fence,  in  which 
another  richly-decorated  gateway,  with  heavy 
folding-doors,  leads  to  another  court  surrormded 
on  three  sides  by  a wooden  screen  wall,  carved 
and  painted,  and  protected  by  a tile  roof. 

At  Uyeno,  in  the  north  of  the  city,  there  are 
the  Haidens  and  shrines  of  the  4th,  5th,  8th, 
10th,  11th,  and  13th  Shoguns,  being  grouped  in 
threes,  having  one  haiden  to  each  three,  viz., 
6th,  8th,  and  13th,  and  the  4th,  10th,  and  11th. 
The  arrangement  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Shiba,  but  the  stone  and  bronze  lanterns  arc  more 
numerous  ; tho  forms  of  the  roofs,  and  details  of 
carving  and  mode  of  colouring,  are  rather 
different.  Black  is  much  used  in  the  decoration 
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of  these  buildings  at  Uyeno.  The  other  gates 
are  entirely  black,  with  gilt  and  bronze  orna- 
ments, having  the  peculiarity  of  a roof  covered 
with  small  wood  sh^gle  instead  of  tiles.  Black 
is  also  much  used  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Haidens,  which  are  otherwise  richly  coloxired,  as 
at  Shiba.  The  shrines  of  the  4th  and  5th 
Shoguns  are  of  bronze,  with  their  railings, 
gates,  and  bas-reliefs ; the  bronze  has  a dull, 
greenish  colour,  approaching  to  black.  Though 
the  arrangements  and  general  mode  of  con- 
struction of  these  sacred  buildings  are  so  similar 
that  to  describe  each  involves  much  repetition, 
yet  there  is  such  a variety  of  details — such 
different  treatment  in  points  of  decoration,  both 
carving  and  colouring, — that  there  is  in  them 
an  endless  study  for  the  artist. 

The  carving  is  generally  cut  in  camphor-wood, 
and  the  colour  is  mixed  with  a kind  of  size 
which  seems  effectually  to  i-esist  the  action  of 
the  weather.  The  posts,  beams,  and  all  large 
surfaces  decorated  in  one  colour  are  coloured 
with  the  medium  of  lacquer,  which  is  either  loft 
of  a dead  colour,  or  is  polished  to  a great  degree 
of  brightness.  The  bronze  shoes  and  other  oma- 
ments  are  deeply  engraved,  and  filled  in  with 
black  in  the  hollows. 

The  Japanese  sculptors  divide  carving  into 
three  kinds — shallow,  deep,  and  pierced.  In  the 
earlier  work,  such  as  the  bronze  tombs  and  gates 
of  the  earlier  Shoguns,  the  relief  is  very  shallow, 
— at  the  same  time  very  sharp  and  effective. 
In  the  later  work,  nearly  all  carving  upon  the 
outside — such  as  in  screens,  gateways,  and 
cloisters — is  pierced  in  parts,  being  cat  in  a 
thick  slab  of  wood,  and  can  be  viewed  from 
either  side. 

A striking  thing  in  sculpture  of  this  kind  is 
the  extremely  careful  imitation  of  nature,  leaves 
and  flowers  being  carved  with  a delicacy  and 
truth  to  nature  that  is  marvellous,  and  coloured 
with  the  same  care  and  beauty.  Fruit  is  gilt, 
with  red  dashes  of  colour  showing  the  ripeness  ; 
and  the  greens  in  colouring  the  foliage  are  varied 
in  their  tone.  Fore-shortening  is  frequent  and 
well  rendered  ; and  though  the  Japanese  artist 
does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the  principles 
of  perspective,  which  are  often  violated  when 
dealing  with  representations  of  buildings  and 
rectilinear  forms,  the  perspective  of  all  natural 
forms  is  carefully  noticed  and  imitated.  In 
Japanese  theatre  scenery,  I have  also  seen 
interiors  of  buildings  represented  correctly  in 
perspective. 

The  third  kind  of  carving — the  deep  carving, 
— occurs  mostly  in  the  interiors  of  bnildings, 
when  depth  of  effect  is  required,  but  at  the 
same  time  no  communication  with  the  outer 
air,  which  would  be  obtained  if  pierced  carving 
were  used.  Beams  and  posts  are  often  diapered 
with  shallow  incised  carving,  the  key  pattern 
being  a very  favourite  one,  sometimes  with  the 
stem  and  leaves  of  a plant  intertwining.  Posts 
are  round,  round  and  reeded,  square,  or  square 
with  the  comer  slightly  rounded  or  moulded.  They 
are  rounded  inwards,  and  shoed  with  bronze, 
both  top  and  bottom,  and  often  aflat  bell-ahaped 
capital  (similar  somewhat  to  the  Egyptian 
capital  called  “ bell-shaped  ” by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
but  flatter  still),  often  resting  on  a stone  base 
of  similar  form  at  the  bottom.  The  projections 
of  inter-penetrating  beams  are  curled  upwards 
and  moulded,  or  are  carved  in  the  form  of  the 
fore  parts  of  lions,  elephants,  or  some  animal 
real  or  imaginary. 


New  River  Company’s  Charges. — The 
New  River  Company  have  raised  an  important 
question  under  the  last  Act  relating  to  metro- 
politan assscssment.  The  last  valuation  was 
made  in  1875,  and  was  supposed  to  be  in 
operation  five  years,  but  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Islington,  claimed  to  increase  the 
assessment,  on  the  ground  that  during  the  two 
years  subsequently  to  that  rating  the  company 
increased  its  rental,  owing  to  a large  nnmber  of 
new  houses  being  connected  with  its  mains. 
The  company  resisted  the  demand,  and  the 
Court  of  General  Assessment  Sessions  upheld 
their  appeal,  but  it  was  agreed  between  the 
parties  that  a case  should  be  stated  for  the 
opinion  of  a superior  court.  This  will  be  looked 
forwartl  to  with  interest,  not  alone  in  Islington, 
but  also  in  the  City,  where  (as  our  readers  are 
too  well  aware)  there  have  been  loud  com- 
plaints. As  an  illustration  of  the  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  chafes,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  there  are  bMil'iera  who  use  the  o-mpan^'s 
water  by  rneter  who  are  variously  eharg-^d  !»., 
Is.  6d.,  ond  28.  per  1,000  gailtme. — City  Press. 


RUMOURS. 

GOVEBNMEKT  OFFICES  AKD  METEOPOLIS 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

We  referred  lately  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government  had  relinquished  an  obscurely- 
formed  intention  of  purchasing  the  site  of 
Messrs.  Drummonds’  bank,  and  of  erecting 
blocks  of  public  offices  between  tho  Horse 
Guards  and  Trafalgar-squaro  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Mitford’s,  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  in 
accordance  with  a plan  prepared  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Clarke  in  tho  years  1865-6.  It  may 
possibly  be  remembered  that  we  gave  in  August 
of  last  year  the  complete  Story  of  the  Govern- 
ment Offices,  and  we  sketched  tho  various 
schemes  for  continuing  the  erection  of  the  many 
public  buildings  still  required  to  house  scattered 
officials  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office, 
and  other  still  houseless  departments.  The 
schemes  submitted  to  the  latest  Select  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  were  respectively  the 
work  of  Sir  Henry  Hunt,  Mr.  Mitford,  and 
Mr.  Cates.  From  information  that  reaches 
us,  Sir  Henry’s  suggestion  to  purchase  all 
the  land  not  yet  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  between  Parliament-street,  Charles-street, 
the  Park,  and  Great  George-street,  will  soon  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  accepted.  At  the 
present  moment  quiet  purchases  are  being  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  George-street 
and  Parliament-street.  This  will  astonish  no 
one  who  remembers  how  one  plot  of  land  and 
the  buildings  upon  it, — in  Parliament-street, — 
were  quietly  acquired  some  time  ago,  and  how 
the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
asked  after  the  purchase  was  made.  We  allude 
to  tho  house  occupied  by  the  Messrs.  Trollope. 
Of  course  the  Government  agents  are  quite  wise 
in  keeping  their  doings  as  secret  as  possible, 
but  does  her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works  know 
exactly  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  land  when 
tho  members  of  Parliament  may  have  consented 
to  pay  the  bill  for  purchases  accomplished  with- 
out their  knowledge  P Our  own  opinion  upon  the 
manner  in  which  these  purchases  have  been  made 
during  the  last  twenty  years  by  Goveniment 
agents  was  very  clearly  expressed  last  August. 
We  said  : — • 

“ In  the  autumn  of  1855,  Sir  James  Ponno- 
thomo  made  estimates,  and  went  through  the 
necessary  preliminaries,  for  acquiring  all  the 
land  situated  between  the  Treasury  Buildings, 
the  Park,  Great  George-street,  and  Parliament- 
street.  Prom  statistics  which  we  remember 
having  seen  at  the  time,  and  from  facts  only 
recently  presented  to  us,  we  confidently  believe 
the  whole  of  that  land  might  then  have  been 
acquired  for  State  purposes  at  a cost  of  less  than 
500,0001.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  land  upon  which 
the  new  block  of  four  public  offices  now  stands, 
as  well  as  the  adjoining  land  which  Sir  Henry 
Hunt  Tuno  proposes  to  purchase  for  1,300,0001., 
might  in  1855  have  been  purchased  for  less  than 
half  a million  of  money.” 

Our  object  in  calling  renewed  attention  to  the 
above  passage  is  to  prevent  further  “ tinkering  ” 
in  tho  vexed  matter  of  land  for  Government 
offices.  The  acquirement  by  the  State  of  one 
little  plot  of  land,  or  of  one  little  house,  increases 
indirectly  the  value  of  the  adjoining  house  or  the 
adjoining  plot.  We  repeat,  let  everything  be 
done  openly ; and  let  the  country  know  what  is  , 
to  be  built  upon  that  site  for  which  it  will  even- 
tually be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  a million 
of  pounds. 

Anotherrnmour,  which  has  privately  circulated 
during  the  last  week,  refers  to  tho  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
in  satisfying  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
Home  Office  (in  relation  to  Mr.  Cross’s  Act — 
the  never-yet- tried  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act), 
and  in  protecting  the  interests  of  metropolitan 
ratepayers.  It  is  contemplated,  if  not  proposed, 
to  shelve  the  Metropolis  Streets  Improvements 
Act  for  three  years.  Our  only  consolation  for 
this  loss  of  time  and  waste  of  money  lies  in  the 
hope  that  meanwhile  a complete  scheme  for  the 
improved  communications  of  Central  London 
may  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  public 
criticism — a scheme  of  improvement  pure  and 
simple,  in  which  the  Capital  will  show  itself  as 
far  above  the  affectation  of  petty  economy  as 
the  Legislature  will  rise  superior  to  the  tradi- 
tional obstructivenesa  of  a few  privileged  land- 
owners. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  MATFELON, 
WHITECHAPEL. 

The  building  we  illustrate  in  our  present 
number  is  situated  iu  Whitechapel  High-street, 
and  takes  the  place  of  an  older  building,  the 
White  Chapel,  which  probably  gave  the  district 
its  present  name.  Tho  derivation  of  the  title 
Matfelon  is  so  doubtful  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  discuss  it  here.* 

Tho  foundations  of  the  church  go  to  a con- 
siderable depth,  the  site  proving  to  be  unsafe 
until  a level  of  some  20  ft.  below  the  ground 
was  reached.  The  new  church  seats  about 
1,300  worshippere. 

The  tower  is  brought  forward  towards  tho 
road,  and  is  a very  noticeable  feature  from 
Aldgate.  The  spire,  from  constructional  reasons, 
is  to  bo  added  hereafter  5 but  the  lower  or 
square  portion  is  carried  up.  The  total  height 
of  tower  and  spire,  when  completed,  will  be 
nearly  200  ft.  Through  it  is  entered  tho  nave, 
which  is  109  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide,  and  has 
aisles  13^  ft.  wide,  north  and  south,  all  being 
internal  dimensions.  The  height  of  nave  from 
floor  to  ridge  of  roof  is  80  ft.  At  tho  western 
end  is  a baptistery,  arcaded  in  brick  and  stone, 
the  arcades  giving  support  to  a western  gallery- 
The  light  to  the  nave  is  afforded  mainly  by  a 
clearstory,  which  is  carried  on  five  bold  arches, 
springing  from  cylindrical  columns  of  Portland 
stone. 

The  nave  roof  is  wagon-headed,  close  boarded 
for  acoustical  reasons.  The  nave  and  aisles  are 
paved  with  solid  wood  blocks,  bedded  on  con- 
crete. The  benches  axe  of  a simple  character, 
in  varnished  deal ; the  passages  are  paved  with 
black  and  white  tiles  in  various  patterns.  Bold 
carved  corbels  project  from  the  capitals  of  tho 
columns  of  tho  nave  arcades,  representing  the 
heads  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  from  these 
spring  the  stone  shafts  supporting  the  roof 
principals. 

The  chancel  is  37  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide,  and 
is  68  ft.  high  from  tho  floor  to  tho  ridge  of  tho 
roof ; tho  chancel  roof  is  treated  similarly  to 
that  of  the  nave.  The  eastern  end  is  apsidal, 
and  contains  thirteen  windows  of  lancet  treat- 
ment. These  windows  are  30  ft.  from  the  floor, 
thus  giving  a largo  area  of  wall,  for  which  has 
been  designed  a system  of  mural  decoration- 
Accommodation  is  given  in  tho  chancel  for  the 
choir  and  clergy,  the  stalls  being  of  oak.  The 
organ  projects  into  the  nave.  The  pulpit  and 
lectern  are  of  alabaster.  The  font  is  of  Caen 
stone.  The  reredos,  to  be  erected  at  some 
future  time,  has  been  approved  by  tho  Bishop. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  vestry  accommoda- 
tion, a church  room,  capable  of  holding  100* 
people,  is  at  tho  south  side  of  the  chancel. 

The  material  employed  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  red  brick  ; the  walls,  both  internally 
and  externally,  being  faced  with  this.  The 
dressings  are  of  stone,  Doulting  externally  and 
Bath  internally.  The  style  is  Thirteenth-century 
Gothic. 

An  old  feature  is  revived  in  connexion  with 
this  building,  by  the  introduction  of  an  external 
pulpit.  This  occupies  an  angle  of  the  building 
at  tho  western  end,  and  was  used  with  great 
success  during  the  last  year  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn  months. 

Tho  ^vindows  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  some  day 
filled  with  stained  glass.  Nine  are  already  fixed. 
Most  of  them  are  private  gifts  to  the  church,  as 
also  are  the  font,  pulpit,  lectern,  altar-cloth,  Ac. 

The  etained-glaes  windows  are  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Lonsdale,  and  are  executed 
by  Messrs.  Saunders  & Co. 

The  warming  apparatus  was  invented  by 
Mr-  George  Jennings,  who  has  presented  tho 
apparatus.  The  carving  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Earp,  except  tho  lectern,  which  is 
by  Mr.  Seale.  The  mosaic  pavement  is  by 
Messrs.  Burke  & Co. ; the  gasfittings  are  by 
Messrs.  Richardson,  Slade,  & Co. ; the  chancel 
stalls  are  by  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons  5 the  block 
flooring  is  by  Mr.  Gregory ; and  the  organ  is  by 
Messrs.  Hill  & Sons. 

Tho  general  contract  for  the  church,  wliich 
has  been  exceeded  by  only  201.,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Chappell,  of  Westminster ; and  the  outlay, 
without  the  spire,  is  about  20,00Jl.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  of  Bedford-row. 

*Thel«teMr.  W.  H.  Blsok,  F.R.  A.B.,  maiQ'Ained  that 
the  appellaCioQ  “ Matfeloo  ” seems  to  have  oriv'nsled  ia 
' some  cu'tom  of  tolling  a bed,  or  the  performance  of  loma 
ceremony  on  the  approach  of  felons  on  their  way  from  th© 

' City  towards  Bxeention  Dock  at  Wappine  whereby  they 
were  naUd,  that  is,  enbdued,  scared,  or  amighted,  by  the 
tokens  of  their  approaching  death. 
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COMMON-WEAL  u.  BRICKS  AND  MORTAR. 

This  was  tho  title  of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  R. 
B.  Pownall,  architect,  before  the  Civil  and  Me- 
chanical Engineers’  Society,  on  the  7th  instant. 
The  author  remarked  that  so  long  as  a man  had 
a country  or  district  to  himself,  he  need  please 
bnt  himself  with  regard  to  what  and  how  he 
built.  Non-observance  of  structural,  sanitary, 
or  other  laws  would  recoil  only  upon  himself, 
and  occasion  harm  to  none  beside.  When,  how- 
ever, the  limits  of  a person’s  holding  became 
more  circumscribed,  errors  of  any  magnitude 
committed  by  him  possibly  affected  his  neigh- 
bour also,  and  this  in  a rapidly- increasing  degree 
as  the  population  increased  in  density.  In  these 
facts  lay  the  reason  for  the  restrictions  which 
have  by  law  been  placed  upon  the  legal  axiom, 
that  “ a man  may  do  as  ho  likes  with  his  own.” 
As  a distinguished  minister  once  said,  we  as  a 
nation  “submit  the  more  readily  to  control  in 
the  use  of  our  own  that  wo  in  turn  may  the 
more  readily  control  the  vagaries  of  our  neigh- 
hours.”  Although,  therefore,  theoretically,  “ a 
man’s  freehold  is  his  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
do-miwards  to  the  sky  upwards,”  yet,  prac- 
tically, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  say  that 
he  shall  only  use  it  to  that  extent  subject  to  cer- 
tain regulations.  The  cardinal  points  in  which 
laws  affect  building  operations  of  the  ordinary 
domestic  and  commercial  class  are  naturally 
(1)  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view  as  regards 
suitability  for  occupation,  by  reason  of  site, 
size,  light,  drainage,  &c.,  including  other 
matters  of  ordinary  convenience ; (2)  from 
the  structural  point  of  view,  by  so  regulating 
the  materials,  method,  and  manner  of  con- 
sti-uction  that  the  building  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently substantial  as  to  be  efficient  for 
its  purpose,  and  also  so  arranged  as  not  to  be 
subject  to  undue  risk  of  fire,  either  in  itself  or 
to  or  from  its  neighbours’  premises.  From 
these  it  will  be  obvious  that  considerably  greater 
latitude  could  of  necessity  be  allowed  in  the 
free  and  open  districts  of  the  country  than  could 
by  any  possibility  be  permitted  within  tho  close 
confines  of  a city.  So  far  as  the  metropolis  is 
concerned,  the  management  of  these  matters 
is  entrusted  to  the  various  vestries  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  under  Acts 
known  as  tho  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act,  1855,  and  tho  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
1855,  and  the  various  Acts  since  made  amending 
both  of  these.  Provincial  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts are  governed  in  a somewhat  similar  way 
by  various  local  Boards,  answering  at  once 
to  both  vestries  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  These  local  Boards  are,  however, 
subject  to  a higher  authority,  called  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  Act  under  which  the 
whole  operate  (except  the  metropolis)  is  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  and  Acts  since  passed  amend- 
ing and  enlarging  its  powers  in  individual  direc- 
tions. There  is,  however,  this  difference  between 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  various 
local  Boards.  The  one,  although  it  has  the 
power  to  make  various  bye-laws,  acts  mainly 
under  exactly-defined  and  direct  statutory 
powers.  The  others  act  in  accordance  with  bye- 
laws compiled  under  their  own  direction  upon 
somewhat  similar  lines  to  the  Act  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  and  sanctioned  by  tho  Local 
Government  Board,  the  result  being  that  though, 
throughout  the  country,  they  mainly  agree  in 
principle,  there  is  the  widest  possible  diversity 
in  detaiL  The  approval  of  the  central  authority 
seemed  to  be  accorded  to  almost  any  set  of 
roles  without  much  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the 
rules  of  different  local  Boards  vary  greatly 
in  stringency  and  requirements,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  many  great  anomalies ; what  is  perfectly 
legal  on  one  side  of  a road,  for  instance,  being 
illegal  upon  the  other  side  by  reason  of  a 
different  jurisdiction.  The  inconveniences  to 
the  budding  world  of  such  an  uncertain  state 
of  things,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unfairness  to 
iudividnals,  together  with  the  insufficiency  of 
the  sanitary  and  other  rules  mostly  in  force, 
having  been  prominently  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  draw  up  a codo  of  rules  or  bye- 
laws which  should  be  in  a greater  degree  capable 
of  general  application  throughont  the  country. 
The  opinion  of  several  public  bodies  was  songht, 
and  the  proposed  code  was  published  in  July 
last,  and  has  since  been  subject^  to  considerable 
criticism.  Tlio  Local  Government  Board  appa- 
rently collected  and  collated  tho  various  bye- 
laws they  had  sanctioned,  reconciled  differences 
between  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  pre- 
sented  them  in  the  form  of  a code  which  has 


scarcely  the  elasticity  of  the  previons  rules  in 
being  applicable  to  varying  circumstances.  It 
is  a kind  of  tentative  measure,  not  at  present 
capable  of  exclusive  application,  but  evidently 
intended  to  be  so  after  some  little  experience 
has  been  obtained  of  its  working.  However,  as 
almost  every  district  of  the  kingdom  is’  at 
present  regulated  by  some  series  of  bye-laws 
or  other  (confirmed  and  agreed  to  by  the  Local 
Government  Board),  none  of  wliich  are  so 
stringent  as  those  now  put  forth,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  new  ones  will 
not  by  any  means  be  voluntarily  adopted, 
but  that  additioual  Parliamentary  powers  will 
be  required  before  tho  code  can  be  brought 
into  general  operation.  Mr.  Pownall  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a long  and  critical  account  of  the 
ninety-nine  “ model  bye-laws  as  to  new  streets 
and  buildings  ” suggested  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board_  for  general  adoption  by  urban  sani. 
tary  authorities  and  others  working  under  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  concluding  with  the 
following  general  remarks  Admitting  the 
necessity  of  legislation  on  building  operations, 
it  becomes  a question  to  what  extent  such  legis- 
lation should  be  carried,  and  how  it  should  be 
effected;  whether  the  State  should  provide  a 
kind  of  outline  specification,  as  it  were,  in  terms 
sufficiently  general  and  elastic  to  reach  nearly 
all  possible  cases,  and  whether  such  document 
should  endeavour  to  define  all  that  is  objection- 
able, and,  in  fact,  state  only  what  should  not  be. 
The  Local  Government  Board  have  taken  the 
former  of  these  views,  and,  I think,  rightly  so. 
Leaving  ont  questions  of  detail,  there  is,  I think] 
only  one  matter  which  might  with  good  effect 
be  introduced  if  these  “ninety-nine  articles  of 
building’’  ever  pass  into  a general  law;  and 
that  is  with  regard  to  appointing  a special  tri- 
bunal other  than  the  local  magistrates  before 
whom  disputed  points  could  be  adjusted.  I am 
aware  that  this  would  be  difficult  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, but,  speaking  for  London,  I know  tho 
horror  with  which  magistrates  seem  to  regard 
cases  brought  before  them  by  district  surveyors, 
and  the  bap-hazard  way  in  which  such  cases 
are  often  dealt  with  by  reason  of  the  redundance 
of  technical  terms  which  the  Court  does  not 
“follow.”  The  local  surveyor  under  the  new  laws 
must  of  necessity  be  a man  of  experience  ; and  I 
believe  could  safely,  to  a certain  extent  at  least, 
be  trusted  with  guasi-judicial  functions  in  at 
once  stopping  works  which  were  proceeding,  in 
his  opinion,  contrary  to  tho  law.  Such  an 
exercise  of  power  would  certainly  have  saved 
ns  the  recent  disastrous  case  at  Hackney,  and 
would  act  with  but  little  if  any  hardship  to  the 
individual  builders,  as  the  matter  could  be  imme- 
diately  referred  to  the  proper  quarter  and  set 
right  before  harm  was  done.  Tho  new  bye-laws 
are  pecnliarly  silent  as  to  any  system  of  con- 
stmetion  at  all  calculated  to  be  considered  fire- 
proof, even  to  the  meagre  extent  mentioned  in 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  buildings  in  different 
and  separate  occupation  are  rapidly  becoming 
more  and  more  placed  one  above  another, — 
i.e.,  in  fiats, — instead  of  side  by  side.  Under  tho 
new  bye-laws,  in  the  latter  case  they  must  be 
separated  by  presumably  fireproof  divisions, 
while  in  the  former  they  are  under  no  such 
necessity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  fire  ■ 
spreads  far  more  rapidly  upwards  than  laterally. 
In  fact,  in  the  new  bye-laws  a rather  important 
omission  occurs,  considering  the  light  in  which 
the  matter  has  been  looked  upon  recently. 
Under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  the  corri- 
dors, staircases,  &c.,  of  public  buildings  have  to 
be  of  incombustible  materials.  Neither  this 
provision  nor  any  substitute  for  it  occurs  in  the 
new  bye-laws.  It  is  true  that  faith  in  stone  and 
iron  as  safe  fireproof  building  materials  has  long 
since  departed ; yet  there  snrely  is  a greater 
element  of  safety  in  a means  of  communica- 
tion which  fails  at  a temperature  of  some 
600  or  700  degrees  than  there  can  be  in 
one  which  is  itself  in  flames  at  a very  much 
lower  heat.  Considering  the  means  of  escape 
from  most  buildings,  and  knowing  how  long,  or 
rather  sometimes  how  short  a time  it  takes  for 
a fire  to  get  “ well  alight,”  I know  which  I 
would  rather  have  to  traverse, — that  is,  from  an 
inmate  s point  of  view ; tho  fireman's  side  of 
the  question  is  rather  different.  As  to  “ exemp- 
tions,” it  is  undesirable  that,  as  the  Buildin^^ 
Act  and  bye-laws  professedly  provide  only  for 
the  minimum  of  safety,  any  body  such  as  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Fhonld  be  endowed 
with  dispensing  powers.  Break  a mlo  for  one, 
and  the  difficulty  is  to  refuse  it  to  others  with’ 
out  injustice.  There  will  no  doubt  always  be  I 


certain  conditions  peculiar  to  locality,  and  differ- 
ing in  each  individnal  place,  which  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  framing  a general  Build- 
ing Act ; still,  most  of  the  questions  involved  in 
the  management  of  town  structures,  such  as 
those  relating  to  drainage,  proportion  of  covered 
to  uncovered  area,  fireproof  materials,  principles 
of  construction,  and  many  others,  must  be 
essentially  the  same  wherever  the  object  is  the 
same,  viz.,  to  secure  the  maximum  of  accommo- 
dation on  a given  space,  together  with  good  con- 
structional  and  sanitary  conditions.  The  by- 
laws  in  question  certainly  seem  to  be  calculated 
more  for  town  than  for  rural  districts.  Much 
inspection  is  provided  for  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities,  but  no  fees  ; this,  I am  afraid,  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  to  lead  to  implicit  reliance 
upon  the  urban  authority  to  superintend 
work  by  persons  employing  builders  without  the 
intervention  of  an  architect  or  engineer,  more 
especially  as  there  seems  to  be  no  penalty 
attached  to  doing  work  not  in  accordance  with 
the  by-laws  if  it  is  remedied  when  complained  of. 
No  district  surveyor  could  give  the  amount  of 
supervision  that  would  be  required  under  tho 
new  laws  for  the  present  scale  of  fees.  It  is 
instructive  to  remark  the  manner  in  which  these 
suggested  bye-laws  have  been  received.  In 
London,  accustomed  to  tho  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  and  other 
Acts,  they  have  on  the  whole  been  received  with 
favour  as  a step  further  in  the  right  and  proper 
direction.  In  the  provinces,  where  the  restric- 
tions have  to  a great  degree  hitherto  been  bnt 
of  the  slightest,  an  alarming  outcry  is  hoard, 
almost  universally,  in  their  condemnation.  Not 
that  the  general  run  of  building  is  worse  in  tho 
provinces  : rather  the  reverse  ; but  rather  that 
we  equably  endure  there  inconveniences  which 
in  London  we  should  condemn  as  an  intolerable 
nuisance, — ij-in.  brick  or  lath-and-plaster  party- 
wall,  for  instance.  Of  course  there  are  men 
who  for  their  ovra  credit’s  sake,  if  for  no  other 
reaaon,  do  all  they  do  in  tho  best  and  most 
suitable  manner.  It  is  not  for  this  class  that 
laws  are  made,  but  rather  to  govern  those 
who,  trusting  to  the  ignorance  of  the  public 
generally,  can  foist  upon  it  bad  work,  and  make 
it  believe  that  the  shadow  is  even  more  solid 
than  the  substance.  I would  suggest  for  dis- 
cussion the  manner  in  which  iron  fireproof  build- 
ing, and  similar  matters,  should  be  dealt  with 
by  a Blading  Act ; also  the  limitation  of  size 
of  buildings,  and  how  far  the  convenience  of 
one  person  most  give  way  to  the  safety  of  tho 
many.  The  extent  to  which  general  laws 
should  go  into  detail  is  a subject  also  well 
worthy  of  discussion.  Of  course,  if  all  bnild- 
ings^  were  faithfully  carried  out  from  the 
specification  of  a qualified  architect  or  engineer, 
and  if  architects  and  engineers  constituted  a 
responsible  professional  guild  to  which  only 
competent  men  were  admitted,  then,  and  only 
then,  could  these  details  bo  omitted  from  build- 
ing laws.  What  we  seem  really  to  want  is,  as 
the  Builder*  says,  “ a fair  start  upon  right  and 
sensible  general  principles,  with  the  power  of 
local  modification  and  application.”  The  question 
of  ^dtorations  ” to  a building,  not  sufficient  to 
bring  it  within  the  scope  of  the  bye-laws  as  a new 
building,  surely  should  have  some  recognition 
in  them,  so  that  nothing  should  be  added  to  an 
old  building  but  what  is  in  itself  in  consonance 
with  the  new  laws.  Figures  for  the  dimensions 
throughout  the  laws  would  have  been  preferable 
to  tho  words  in  which  they  are  given  ; in  fact, 
altogether,  they  are  in  an  unhandy  form  for 
ready  reference.  Nothing  is  said  in  them  as  to 
the  maximum  height  of  walla;  although,  if 
flats  are  to  be  the  rage,  they  will  need  to  go  up 
more  than  100  ft.,  as  at  Mr.  Hankey’s  buildings 
in  Westminster.  There  seems  to  be  no  power 
of  reference  under  special  circumstances,  as  in 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  There  are  tho 
Bye-Laws,  and  nothing  but  them,  although  it  is 
evident  that  a multitude  of  further  matters 
must  arise.  Building  matters,  especially  those 
relating  to  sanitaiy  requirements,  are  in  a state 
of  rapid  progression  ; changes  of  method  least 
expected  occur  almost  daily.  These  are  just  the 
points  upon  which  professional  opinion  and  expe- 
rience are  required  before  the  suggested  bye-laws 
become  an  Act  of  Parliament. 


Boyal  Academy. — It  is  stated  that  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  will  form  the  “ HangingCom- 
mittee  ” for  the  next  exhibition  at  Burlington 
House  : — Mr.  Sant,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Calder-Mar- 
abafi,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Redgrave. 

* Vol.  IXI7.,  p.  99^ 
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ON  TEE  DECORATIVE  TREATMENT  OF 
MODERN  SUBJECTS  FOR  THE 
DECORATION  OF  MODERN  BUILDINGS  * 

The  sabject  to  which  I am  about  to  ask 
your  attention  appears  to  me  of  infinite  import- 
ance at  this  time,  seeing  the  great  desire  to 
have  good  and  worthy  buildings  for  public 
purposes,  and  the  real  and  active  endeavour  to 
decorate  the  same  ; and  it  will  be  my  aim,  by 
argument  and  illnstration,  to  urge  a return  to 
the  true  spirit  of  decorative  work,  as  exemplified 
in  the  great  remains  of  the  past, — for  I will  at 
once  disabuse  your  minds  of  the  notion  that  the 
heading  of  my  paper  embodies  an  original  idea. 
I assure  you  it  is  not  so ; its  practice,  if  not 
“ as  old  as  the  hills,”  is  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity  5 and  the  greater  part,  and  certainly 
the  most  exact,  of  our  knowledge  of  the  people 
in  their  habits  as  they  lived  in  that  remote 
period, — in  some  instances  all  we  know, — is 
derived  from  the  remains  of  their  decorative 
treatment  of  jeontemporary  subjects.  To  put 
the  matter  clearly,  I propose  to  maintain  two 
points: — Firstly,  that  decorative  work  should 
be  historical  in  the  true  meaning  of  tliat  plirase. 
Secondly,  that  in  public  buildings  it  is  impera- 
tive that  it  should  be  so.  There  are  other 
methods  of  decoration,  affording  excellent  scope 
for  artistic  skill,  gratification  of  personal  taste, 
or  fantastic  “ fads,”  altogether  harmless  in  their 
kind.  Of  those,  at  present  I have  nothing  to 
say,  but  we  ^viIl  take  the  higher  ground  of 
asserting  that  it  should  be  historical  for  national 
or  municipal  buildings  ; for  in  the  past  of  which 
I shall  speak,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
leading  idea  to  identify  a great  national  build- 
ing {or,  indeed,  any  other)  with  the  people  who 
built  it,  and  thus  to  render  its  decoration  a 
page  of  history,  and  a wonderfully-complete 
one  too ; and  in  contemplating  their  work  you 
will  remark  the  true  artistic,  or  I may,  perhaps, 
be  permitted  to  say,  republican  feeling,  by 
which  the  artists  were  actuated. 

We  not  only  see  the  ruler  or  king  leading  his 
armies  or  engaged  in  the  chase,— and  here  you 
may  notice  a curious  conventional  touch  in  their 
treatment,  for  the  figure  of  the  king  is  always 
larger  than  the  others, — but  there  is  also  an 
eq\ially-faithful  record  of  the  occupations  of  the 
meanest  of  the  people,  matters  of  which,  with- 
out such  work,  we  should  have  no  idea,  for  the 
history  of  literature  only  deals  with  kings  and 
governors ; and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  such  re- 
cords in  pictorial  art  are  of  infinitely  more  value 
than  any  written  description  could  be.  Briefly, 
their  work  bears  indisputable  evidence  that 
theii'  whole  purpose  was  to  “ seize  the  life  of 
life.”  And  thus  these  artists  worked;  and  if 
you  would  thoroughly  sympathise  with  my  feel- 
ings for  their  labours,  go  with  this  idea  and 
carefully  study  the  Assyrian  wall-decoration  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  afterwards  seek  out 
the  pieces  of  Egyptian  fresco  paintings  ; and 
though  you  may  perhaps  smile  at  their  occa- 
sional violation  of  the  canons  of  art,  you  must 
remember  that  art  was  in  its  infancy, — that 
they  were  absorbed  by  the  desire  to  represent 
truly  what  they  saw,  letting  the  method  take 
care  of  itself,  a witness  of  a true  vitality  in  art. 
And  as  we  depart  with  such  infinite  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  one  thought  may  occur  to  you, 
as,  indeed,  it  has  painfully  to  me,  whether,  with 
all  our  present  activity  and  resources  in  art,  any 
work  is  being  done  which  in  the  future  will  be 
such  an  eloquent  record  of  our  national  life  ? 
To  follow  out  truly  a great  principle  in  philo- 
sophy or  chemistry,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  use  the  language  of  the  original  dis- 
coverer, be  it  Greek,  German,  or  any  other  ; but 
this  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing  in  our  art- 
decoration,  for  instead  of  portraying  our  people 
in  their  various  occupations  and  costumes,  and 
the  flowers  and  fruits  of  our  land  and  time,  and 
using  them  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  artists,  we 
blindly  miss  their  purpose  in  vain  endeavours  to 
emulate  their  method  of  expression.  I said 
flowers,  «fec.,  but  here  I most  gladly  recognise  a 
fellow- worker  in  the  same  spirit  in  the  gentle- 
man who  recently  gave  you  a paper  on  “ Orna- 
ment.” t I allude  to  Mr.  Lewis  Day.  Par- 
ticularly  apropos  of  this,  I will  quote  you  a pas- 
sage from  that  eloquent  writer,  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
says : — 

“ What  do  yon  suppose  year  descendants 'cere  for  onr 
imapnation  of  the  events  of  former  days  ? Suppose  the 
Greeks,  instead  of  representing  their  own  warriors  as  they 


• A paper  by  Mr.  E.  Buckman  (member  of  the  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours),  read  before  the  Arehitec- 
tnrai  Association  on  the  8th  inst, 
t 3eei?Kj7iier,  p.  CO,  ante. 


foueht  at  Varsthon,  had  left  us  nothing  but  their  imagi- 
nation of  Egyptian  battles  ! And  suppose  the  Italians, 
in  like  manner,  instead  of  portraits  of  Cau  Grande  and 
Dante,  or  of  Leo  X.  or  Eaffaelle.hadleft  os  hut  imaginary 
portraits  of  Pericles  and  Miltiades,  what  fools  we  shonld 
have  thought  them!  How  bitter'y  we  should  have  been 
provoked  by  their  folly!  Yet  that  is  precisely  what  our 
descendants  will  feel  towards  us,  so  far  as  our  grand 
historical  and  classical  schools  are  concerned.  ‘ What  do 
we  care,’  they  will  say,  ‘ what  these  nineteenth-century 
people  fancied  about  Greek  or  Roman  history?  If  they 
had  left  us  a few  plain  and  rational  pictures  of  their  own 
battles  and  their  own  men  in  their  every-dsy  uress  we 
should  have  thanked  them.’" 

He  farther  says  : — 

“ Wilkie  in  his  earlier  days  was  an  historical  painter, 
and  Chantrey  an  historical  sculptor,  because  they  painted 
and  carved  the  things  they  saw,  not  men  and  things  as 
they  might  have  been  or  should  have  been.  Etty  and 
Plaiman,  on  the  other  hand,  though  great  artiste  natu- 
rally, were  lost  minds,  the  one  painting  dances  of  nymphs 
in  red  and  yellow  shawls,  after  the  manner  of  the  so- 
called  grand  schools,  and  the  other  drawing  outlines  of 
muscular  men  straddling  behind  round  shields.  Of  ail 
the  men  whom  yon  have  come  to  call  the  great  masters, 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  confessedly  paint  his  own 
present  world  plainly  and  truly.  Homer  sang  of  what  he 
saw,  Phidias  carved  what  he  saw,  Rafiaelle  painted  the 
men  of  his  own  time,  and  every  man  who  has  risen  to 
eminence  in  modern  times  hss  done  so  by  workiDg  in  his 
own  way  and  doing  the  things  he  saw.’’ 

“ Doing  the  things  he  saw  ” : that  is  the 
whole  gist  of  it,  and  is  of  the  most  absolute 
value  in  decorative  work,  for  I would  here 
remind  you  of  this  great  difference  between 
proper  decorative  and  pictorial  art.  Pictures 
may  live, — indeed,  it  would  be  idle  to  say  other- 
wise,— quite  independent  of  their  subject,  simply 
because  they  are  complete  in  the  handling  and 
other  technical  qualities  of  art  workmanship ; 
but  decorative  work,  as  a rule,  is  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  eye  for  such  qualities  to  avail, 
and  its  value  is  simply  for  what  it  tells,  and  its 
art  that  it  should  be  told  agreeably  in  colour  ; 
for,  as  all  know  who  have  done  decorative  work, 
the  refinements  of  execution  proper  to  a picture 
are  out  of  place  in  it,  and  indeed  militate 
against  its  effect  ; and  this  consideration 
still  further  bears  out  the  idea  that  it  should 
have  something  worth  telling.  And  what 
can  be  better  worth  telling  in  most  tilings 
than  the  truth  ? — truth  iu  the  matter  repre- 
sented ? Such  decorative  work  is  real  history- 
painting, for  historical  art  so-called  is  really 
poetic  representation ; but  we  can  get  all  round 
the  life  we  aro  living,  aud  with  which  we  have 
an  active  sympathy,  and  by  our  special  ob- 
seiwance  give  delineations  which  by  their  art 
shall  give  delight  to  the  present,  and  by  their 
faithful  record  shall  be  of  infinite  value  in  the 
future.  But  what  good  cau  we  do  by  repeating 
Classic  or  Mediaeval  work  ? It  has  been  done 
as  well  as  it  could  be  done ; such  repetitions 
cannot  add  to  our  knowledge;  indeed,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  pervert  it,  for  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  those  who  have  grown  wise  by  the  labours 
of  the  past  to  add  a little  of  their  own,  and 
overlook  their  masters.  It  may  be  copied,  and 
fulfil  the  superficial  purpose  of  decoration  as  a 
vehicle  of  colour,  but  I tbink  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  is  not  sufficient  for  national 
work. 

And  now  I will  give  you,  in  default  of  illus- 
trations, some  descriptions  of  national  decorative 
work  executed  in  the  great  times  of  the  past, 
and,  as  accepted  examples,  the  works  of  the 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and,  greatest  of  all,  the 
Greeks,  as  exemplifying  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
principle  I am  endeavouring  to  establish.  (The 
descriptive  selections  are  from  the  works  of 
Wilkinson,  Layard,  Liibke,  and  other  writers  on 
the  subject.)  Of  the  Egyptians  is  the  follow- 
ing : — “ Even  in  the  earliest  tombs  of  the  old 
kingdom,  abont  3,000  B.C.,  the  simple  labours  of 
agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  the  relations 
and  affairs  of  varied  private  life,  are  faithfully 
and  fully  depicted.  On  others  we  find  incidents 
of  private  life,  work  and  employments  of  various 
kinds,  recreations  and  games  such  as  are  still  in 
practice ; cheerful,  social  doings  and  festive 
entertainments,  as  weU  as  religious  ceremonies, 
sacrifices,  and  other  solemn  acts.  In  various 
scenes  of  war  all  the  different  races  are  unmis- 
takably designated  by  their  characteristic 
physiognomy  and  costume.  In  all  these  rejjre- 
sentations  an  enlightened  memorial  of  reality  is 
always  aimed  at.”  Among  the  works  from 
Nimroud,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  those  from 
Khorsab^d,  in  the  Louvre,  as  it  was  among  the 
Egyptians,  so  here  the  decorative  arts  are 
chiefly  applied  to  the  delineation  of  active  and 
contemporary  life,  such  as  their  wars,  liunting 
the  Hon  and  other  ■wild  beasts,  “ and  all  these 
incidents  are  depicted  with  great  life  and 
■vigour.  We  perceive  everywhere  an  en- 
lightened,  clear  mind  aiming  at  the  simple 
grasping  of  the  reality.”  Again,  Greek  art 


aimed  not  so  much  at  the  delineation  of  the  inner 
life  (or  expression)  as  of  outer  circumstances  or 
actions.  For  instance,  “ the  incomparable 
frieze  reliefs  of  the  Parthenon  exhibit  the  whole 
exuberance  and  variety  of  Greek  life.  In  the 
great  frieze  by  Phidias,  of  a procession,  is  seen 
all  that  was  beautiful  aud  excellent  iu  Athens  : 
the  bloom  of  maidenhood,  the  fresh  strength  of 
their  youths  trained  in  gymnastic  exercises,  aud 
the  solemn  dignity  of  the  magistrates  and  other 
officers.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  is  devoted  to 
the  vast  sphere  of  true  historical  life,  and  the 
events  and  circumstances  of  the  period.”  So 
Greek  vases  : though  frequently  decorated  with 
scenes  from  the  heroic  legends,  they  are  por- 
trayed in  contemporary  costume,  aud  (corre- 
sponding with  the  character  of  the  period) 
delineations  of  every-day  life  in  great  variety. 
And  it  is  especially  so  on  the  walls  of  temples 
and  palaces,  where  we  see  depicted  the  events  in 
the  life  of  the  ruler.  On  the  walls  of  Thebes  we 
see  plainly  represented  all  these  incidents.  And 
why  are  all  these  works  so  valued  and  so 
famous  ? Because,  in  addition  to  their  beauty 
and  skill  as  works  of  art,  they  are  full  of  a 
sympathy  with  observed  life  (and,  indeed,  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature),  affording  us  not  merely 
an  insight  into  a highly-developed  civilisation, 
but  also  furnishing  us  with  complete  informa- 
tion of  the  nature  and  occupations  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  executed.  It  is  curious  to 
remark  the  emancipation  from  tradition  in  all 
branches  of  art,  with  the  exception  of  the  deco- 
rative. Classic  landscape  has  long  given  way 
to  the  vigour  of  naturalistic  representation.  It 
is  the  same  with  figure-subjects.  Many  of  the 
most  popular  pictures  of  late  years  have  been 
I derived  from  modem  subjects;  and  what 
sculptor  designing  a statue  of  a modem  hero 
would  venture,  nowadays,  to  clothe  it  in  Greek 
or  Roman  costume?  And  yet,  years  ago,  such 
was  the  accepted  practice,  as  witness  the  mon- 
strosities in  St.  Paul’s  and  elsewhere.  That 
tradition  should  still  be  a spell  on  decorative 
art  I attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  impulse 
towards  its  exercise  is  of  recent  growth,  and  that 
the  mine  of  the  past  is  not  yet  exhausted.  But 
let  us  take  heart  in  this  business,  for  the  time 
is  certainly  coming  ready  for  the  acceptance  of 
true  modem  work.  And,  apropos  of  this,  you 
will  pardon  my  recalling  to  your  memories  an 
exactly  parellel  case  of  transition  of  opinion  in 
the  pictorial  arts.  All  of  yon,  I presume,  know 
“ The  Death  of  General  Wolfe,”  by  West,  but 
you  may  nut  remember  the  story  in  connexion 
■with  it ; for,  previously  to  that  period,  heroic 
deeds  of  battle  of  any  time  in  English  history 
had  been  represented  in  Greek  or  Roman  cos- 
tume. West  had  the  courage  to  dismiss  that 
pedantry,  and  went  direct  to  nature,  even  to  the 
cocked  hats  aud  blunderbusses,  and  his  defence 
of  this  “ heresy  in  art,”  as  it  w’as  called,  is 
so  admirable  that  1 will  venture  to  quote  it- 
He  says : — 

“ Wbea  it  wai  noderetood  that  I intended  to  paint  the 
characters  as  they  had  actuallp  appeared  on  the  scene, 
the  Archbishop  of  York  called  on  Reynolds  and  asked  hia 
opinion,  and  they  both  came  to  my  house  to  dissuade  roe 
from  ranning  so  great  a risk.  Reynolds  began  a very  in- 
genions  and  elegant  dissertation  on  the  state  orpnbtio  taste 
in  this  country,  and  the  danger  which  any  innovation  in- 
curred of  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  concluded  by  earcestly 
urging  me  to  adopt  the  costume  of  antiquity,  as  more 
becoming  the  greatness  of  my  subject  than  the  modem 
garb  of  European  warriors,  I answered  that  the  event 
to  bo  commemorated  happened  in  the  year  1758,  in  a 
region  of  the  world  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  at  a period  of  time  when  no  warriors  who  wore  such 
costume  existed.  The  subject  I have  to  represent  is  a 
great  battle  lost  and  won,  and  the  same  truth  which  gives 
law  to  the  historian  sho^d  role  the  painter.  If,  instead 
of  the  facta  of  the  action,  I introduce  fictions,  how  shall  I 
be  understood  by  posterity  ? The  classic  dress  is  certainly 
picturesque,  but  by  using  it  I shall  lose  in  sentiment  what 
I gain  in  external  grace.  I want  to  mark  the  place,  the 
time,  and  the  people,  and  to  do  this  1 must  abide  by 
truth.’’ 

I must  give  you  the  sequel : — 

" The  Archbishop  and  Reynolds  returned  when  it  was 
finished;  Reynolds  examined  the  picture  with  deepand 
minute  attention  for  half  an  hour.  He  then  said,  ‘ Weit 
has  conquered  ; he  has  treated  his  subject  as  it  ought  W 
be  treated.  I retract  my  objections  ; I foresee  that  this 
picture  will  not  only  become  one  of  the  most  popnlar,  but 
will  occasion  a revolntion  in  art.’  " 

The  scene  is  one  to  be  remembered  in  English 
art,  for  it  was  one  of  those  moments  so  neces- 
sary at  times  in  art,  science,  and  morality  when  a 
brave  blow  is  given  to  that  blind  and  sometimes 
foolish  giant.  Dogma.  Again,  as  touching  a 
technical  point  of  art,  there  are  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  whole  essence  of  decorative  art 
is  the  representation  of  beautifnl  forms.  That 
I contend  against  most  absolutely,  for  the 
primary  effect  of  decoration  is,  or  should  be,  a 
result  of  colour.  The  appreciation  of  Japanese 
decorative  work  is  now  so  general  that  I will 
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venture  to  saj  we  all  heartily  admire  it ; but 
who  would  venture  to  eay  that  its  attraction  is 
beauty  of  form?  Indeed,  the  form,  especially 
of  their  figure-work,  is  exceedingly  grotesque, 
but  their  management  of  colour  is  superb,  and 
it  is  to  their  greatness  in  this  essential  faculty, 
added  to  the  marvellous  vitality  with  which 
they  seize  the  charactei'istics  of  every  living 
thing,  bo  it  man  or  woman,  bird,  beast,  or  flower, 
and  express  it  with  an  art  of  admirable  sim- 
plicity and  skill,  unfettered  by  tradition,  that 
its  power  is  owing  j indeed,  they  copy  life  with 
such  fidelity,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
“ invent,”  so  that  looldng  at  their  w’ork  is  like 
gazing  out  of  a window  on  their  daily  life  and 
doings.  Yet  their  works  have  an  air  of  so  much 
originality  that  they  attract  those  ignorant  of 
art  equally  with  those  of  culture ; and  this  is 
precisely  the  influence  the  decorative  work  in 
our  public  buildings  should  have,  and  indeed 
would  have,  if  done  in  the  same  spirit.  In  sup- 
port of  tho  general  propositions  I have  laid 
down,  you  will  pardon  me  giving  a few  extracts 
from  my  note-book, — quotations  from  various 
authorities.  Professor  Ruskin  says  : — 

“ The  firitelement  is  the  love  of  Nature  leodine  to  the 
effort  to  observe  and  report  her  truly.  This  is  the  first 
and  leadiug  elomeut.  Review  for  yourselves  the  history 
of  art,  and  you  will  find  this  to  bs  a manliest  certainty, 
that  no  great  tchnol  ever  eiist-id  which  had  not  for  primnl 
aim  the  representation  of  actual  fact  us  truly  as  pos- 
sible." 

Again  he  says  : — 

“Now,  therefore,  you  who  wish  to* encourage  art  in 
England  have  to  do  two  things  with  it  j you  must  delight 
in  It  in  the  first  place  (that  can  certainly  be  placed  to  our 
credit),  and  you  must  get  it  to  serve  some  serious  work  in 
the  second." 

Tho  lato  Owen  Jones,  whom  I believe  you 
value  as  an  able  writer  and  sound  authority  on 
decoration,  says  : — 

“ I h*ve  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  future  progress 
of  decorative  art  may  be  best  secured  by  eogralting  on 
the  experience  of  the  psst  the  knowledge  ^ye  may  obtain 
by  a return  to  nature  fir  fresh  inspiration  ^Ye  should 
regard  as  our  inheritance  all  the  successful  labours  of  the 
past,  not  blindly  following  them,  but  employing  them  as 

guides  to  keep  the  true  path The  principles  dis- 

covered  in  the  works  of  ttie  past  belong  to  us,  not  so  the 
results.  It  is  taking  the  ends  fur  the  means." 

I shall  conclude  with  a quotation  from  an 
admirable  address  on  “The  Decorative  Arts,” 
delivered  recently  by  Mr.  William  Morris  : — 

“ For  your  teachers,  they  must  be  Nature  and  History. 
As  for  tho  first,  that  you  must  loam  of  it  is  so  obvious 

that  I need  not  dwell  upon  that  now As  to  the 

eeonnd,  I do  not  think  that  any  man  but  one  of  the 
highest  genius  could  do  snything  in  these  days  without 
much  study  of  ancient  art,  and  even  he  would  be  much 
binderedir  he  lacked  it.  Il'you  think  that  this  contra- 
dicts what  I have  sai  l about  th«  death  of  that  ancient  art, 
and  tho  neeetsi'y  I implied  for  an  art  that  should  be  ' 
characteristic  of  the  present  day,  I can  only  say  that  io 
these  days  of  plenteous  knowledge  and  meagre  perform- 
ance, it  we  do  not  ttudytbe  ancient  work  directly,  and 
lesrii  to  nndcr  stand  it,  we  shall  find  ourselves  influenced 
by  the  fe.,bl6  work  all  round  ns,  and  shall  be  copying  the 
better  work  through  the  copyists  and  without  under- 
standing it,  which  will  by  no  means  bring  about  intelligent 
art.  Let  us,  therefore,  study  it  wisely, — bo  taught  by 
it,— all  the  while  determining  not  to  militate  it  or  repeat 
it  ; to  have  either  no  art  at  all,  or  an  art  wh'ch  we  have 
made  our  own." 

With  this  testimony,  I will  ask  you,  in  con- 
clusion, Is  there  any  great  building  of  our  time 
which  could  supply  such  an  authentic  history  as 
those  of  the  past  which  we  have  reviewed  ? I 
know  of  none,  yet  noble  national  and  municipal 
buildings  are  in  existence,  and  arc  rising  all  over 
tho  laudi  if  they  are  to  be  decorated, 

should  they  be  clothed  with  lies  rather  than  the 
living  trutli  ? The  time,  I venture  to  foretell, 
is  coming  when  such  vicious  practices  will  not 
be  tolerated,  but  when  art  for  such  a purpose 
shall  be  truly  exercised,  and  thus,  contributing 
to  historic  record,  shall  in  the  future  be  as  valu- 
able as  the  works  of  those  great  nations  of  the 
past,  so  that  the  buildings  we  leave  shall  indeed 
bo  living  stones,  telling  to  our  posterity  and 
succeeding  generations  the  manner  of  men  we 
were  in  our  day  in  the  old  time  before  them. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Buokman  for  liis  paper,  observed 
that  the  whole  subject  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant,  with  regard  to  the  artistic  treatment  of 
architectore,  that  could  possibly  be  discussed. 
It  really  came  to  this, — whether  the  real  inte- 
rest of  decorative  art  was  to  lie  in  adopting  a 
kind  of  idealised  treatment  founded  upon  what 
was  called  “ Classic  ” art,  or  whether  it  was  to 
lie  in  copying  directly  from  the  life  of  the  pre- 
sent  day.  On  the  whole,  he  was  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  tho  lecturer’s  remarks  on  his 
view  of  the  subject,  but  possibly  he  had  unduly 
emphasised  his  views,  especiallyon  some  points, 
lu^  the  first  place,  it  had  been  laid  down  as  a 
principle  that  the  decoration  of  public  build- 
ings should  be,  before  all  things,  historical, 


and  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  in  Greek  and 
Assyrian  buildings  that  was  the  case.  It  might 
be  urged,  however,  that  the  reason  of  this  was, 
that  there  was  an  impulse  to  draw  historical 
subjects  because  there  was  then  no  national 
literature,  and  therefore  the  value  of  ornament 
as  history  was  much  greater  then  than  was 
now  tho  case.  Considering  the  means  now 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  literary  records 
in  the  great  libraries  and  museums,  he  thought 
that  the  importance  of  making  decoration  his- 
torical was  not  so  great  as  it  was  in  the  days 
when  popular  literature  did  not  exist.  The 
question  arose,  how  far  could  our  modern 
costume  bo  introduced  into  the  decoration 
of  our  buildings  ? Everybody  admired  the 
Pan-Athenaic  frieze,  to  which  reference  had 
been  made,  and  which  was  simply  a tran- 
script  of  the  scene  that  took  placo  during 
the  annual  festival  at  Athens.  It  was  slightly 
conventionalised,  as  in  the  horses,  which  were 
not  quite  natural,  but  the  conventionalism  was 
only  such  as  to  bring  the  whole  within  tho  con- 
ditions of  sculpture.  A real  parallel  to  this 
frieze  in  modern  life  would  be  to  decorate  tho 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  a frieze  representing 
the  Royal  Procession,  with  carriages,  horses, 
soldiers,  and  policemen,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  If  this  scene  were 
faitlifully  depicted,  including  the  chimney-pot- 
hats  and  coat-tails  of  the  bystanders,  it  was  a 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  regarded  as 
absurd.  He  believed  that  people  had  a sort  of 
innate  feeling  for  Classic  art.  The  moderns 
were  less  child-like  in  their  notions  of  art,  and 
^ when  they  took  figures  to  adorn  a building  they 
1 wished  to  have  ideal  representations  in  stone  of 
j abstract  ideas,  rather  than  exact  copies  of  what 
they  saw  around  them.  One  reason  that  might 
ho  urged  in  favour  of  the  Classic  style  in  decora- 
tion was  that  Greek  costume  was  independent  of 
fashion,  whereas  our  own  fashions  in  costume 
changed  very  much,  and  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  attach  a permanent  architectural 
character  to  passing  fashions.  Greek  decora- 
tive sculpture  was  really  good,  not  because  it 
was  Greek,  but  because  it  was  abstract.  What 
we  wanted  was  a kind  of  abstract  poem  in  stone 
rather  than  what  wo  actually  saw.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Buckman  in  saying  that  Japanese 
work  was  beautiful  in  colour,  but  uot  always  in 
form.  Now,  we  admired  the  Pan-Athenaic 
frieze,  not  for  colour,  but  for  tho  beautiful 
lines  of  its  sculpture;  and  regarding  sculptural 
decoration  in  reference  to  its  application  to  tho 
exterior  of  buildings,  form  was  more  important 
than  colour  in  this  climate.  The  kind  of  deco- 
ration which  would  lend  itself  best  to  fine  forms 
was  more  important  than  that  which  depended 
for  its  effect  entirely  upon  colour.  He  would 
sum  up  in  this  way  : if  one  had  to  decorate  tho 
exterior  of  a building  with  sculpture,— say  a 
bas-relief, — what  the  majority  of  thinking  people 
would  admire  would  be,  perhaps,  porti'aits  of 
contemporary  persons  as  realistic  in  expression 
as  they  could  well  be ; but  there  would  be 
nothing  incongruous  in  idealising  their  costume 
BO  as  to  separate  it  from  the  passing  fashions, 
and  give  it  a permanent  value.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Statham  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
way  in  which  Mr,  Buckman  had  illustrated  his 
principles  in  his  works. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  in  seconding  tho  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  laboured  under  a disadvantage 
in  following  so  fluent  a speaker  as  Mr.  Statham, 
who  had  not  only  said  many  good  things  in  his 
speech,  but  he  had  said  them  well.  Ho  (Mr. 
White)  had  come  to  the  meeting  with  special 
pleasure,  feeling  that  Mr.  Buckman  would  in- 
struct  and  delight  with  his  pen  as  he  had 
already  done  with  his  brush  and  pencil.  He  could 
only  regret  that  the  lecturer  had  not  brought 
with  him  some  of  those  admirable  pictures 
which  he  had  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
such  as  “ London  Street  Minstrelsy,”  and  “ The 
Tug  of  War,”  which  were  admirable  examples  of 
what  contemporary  decoration  should  be.  Mr. 
Buckman’a  attempts  bad  been  very  nearly  akin  to 
what  only  the  ancient  Greeks  actually  effected, 
VIZ.,  to  portray  on  the  walls  of  their  buildings, 
iu  marble  or  stone,  the  customs  and  the  costume 
of  their  own  time  andof  their  every-day  life.  And 
the  Greeks  appeared  to  have  continued  this  at 
any  rate  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Roman 
domination ; he  (Mr.  White)  doubted,  how- 
ever,  from  what  he  had  seen  on  the  painted 
walls  of  houses  iu  Pompeii,  whether  the 
architecture  there  represented  was  really 
anything  else  but  fantastic,  for  ho  could 
find  nothing  in  Italy  which  resembled  the 
wonderful  columns  of  bronze  or  iron  which 


occurred  in  many  of  tho  representations.  Ho 
should  hardly  think,  either,  that  all  tho  pictures 
on  the  walls  could  bo  called, representations  of 
Pompeian  life.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  at  least 
until  the  middle  of  tho  thirteenth  century, 
Roman  tradition  continued,  and  with  such  power 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  contemporary 
manners  to  have  been  faithfully  represented, 
either  in  sculpture  or  painting.  It  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  thinking  that  old  pictures, — in 
the  few  early  MSS.  extant  for  instance, — had 
been  copied  and  re-copied  from  generation  to 
generation  and  from  century  to  century.  Tho 
question  would  arise,  if  wo  painted  the  walls  of 
our  sitting-rooms  and  dining-rooms  with  sub- 
jects of  every-day  life,  whether  after  a few 
years  they  would  not  pall  upon  us.  To  be 
always  looking  upon  the  same  picture,  how- 
ever  beautiful,  was  rather  tiresome,  and  it 
would  be  desirable,  ho  thought,  to  bo  able 
to  change  tho  pictures  occasionally.  Another 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  allude  was  that 
while  decorating  rooms  with  paintings  and  bas- 
reliefs,  there  should  also  be  introduced  what  the 
Assyrians  introduced  with  such  good  effect  into 
their  sculptures,  namely  inscription-work.  The 
lines  of  printing  or  writing  upon  Assyrian 
sculptures  were  very  beautifully  arranged,  and 
such  a mode  of  decoration  had  the  further 
recommendation  that  it  was  calculated  to  bo 
useful  to  posterity.  If  nicely  and  not  too 
prominently  arranged,  inscriptions  could  be 
more  usefully  employed  than  a lot  of  meaning, 
less  mouldings.  What  would  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  be  worth  if  it  had  not  its  hieroglyphics 
to  give  it  interest  ? Mr.  White,  in  conclusion, 
asked  permission  of  the  president  to  say  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  postpone  the  paper  ho 
had  undertaken  to  read  at  the  next  meeting. 
He  promised,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  next 
session  a comprehensive  paper  on  the  Paris 
Building  Laws  ; and  he  was  snre  that  his  friend 
Mr.  Mathews  would  be  able  to  devote  the  whole 
evening  of  the  22nd  to  tho  suggested  “ Model 
Bye-laws.” 

Mr.  Uolyoake  congratulated  Mr.  Buckman 
upon  having  read  a very  excellent  paper.  Ho 
(Mr.  Holyoake)  came  more  especially  to  hear 
what  arguments  could  be  used  against  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  almost  an  artistic  truism. 
Tho  logic  of  the  argument  adduced  by  Mr.  Buck- 
man  appeared  to  be  so  strong  that  although 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Statham  were  very  ingenious 
and  thoughtful,  they  did  not  touch  the  real 
principle  advocated.  The  objections  raised  wero 
directed  rather  to  evils  that  might  arise  if  tho 
principle  were  injudiciously  carried  out  or 
exorcised  with  insufficient  discretion.  ‘Whether 
tho  subjects  which  Mr.  Buckman  had  himself 
taken  ought  to  be  confounded  with  his  principles 
was  a question  worth  some  consideration.  There 

were,  however,  many  contemporary  subjects, 
which  could  be  used  for  decorative  purposes 
without  objection  on  the  score  of  ugliness  of 
costume.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  there 
never  had  been  an  art,  whether  decorative  or 
otherwise,  which  had  held  a permanent  position 
in  the  world,  which  was  not  contemporary.  The 
question  whether  modern  costume  could  bo 
treated  with  success  for  sculpturesque  purposes 
was,  he  admitted,  a very  serious  one ; bub 
whatever  ingenuity  might  do  towards  tho  solu- 
tion  of^  the  problem, — and  it  could  do  a great 
deal, — it  was  imperative  that  a contemporary 
fact  should  bo  tho  basis  of  every  piece  of  con- 
temporary decoration.  How  it  should  be  treated 
would  be  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the  artist. 

Mr.  R.  Phone  Spiers  said  that  the  question 
how  far  the  artist  was  justified  iu  adopting 
modem  costume  iu  the  representation  of 
historical  scenes  was  one  which  had  often  been 
taken  up.  He  was  almost  entirely  of  Mr.  Buck- 
man’s  views  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
who  was,  taken  all  round,  the  greatest  decora- 
tive artist  we  had,  had  in  his  book-illustrations 
and  other  works  shown  how  successfully  modern 
costume  could  be  treated  and  adapted  to  artistic 
purposes.  The  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
decoration  of  our  buildings  was  that  architects 
could  nob  persuade  their  clients  to  allow  them 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  painters  and  sculptors  to 
work  with  them, — which  was  done  very  gene- 
rally in  Prance. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  said  that  the  history  of 
West’s  painting  of  the  “ Death  of  Wolfe,”  re- 
ferred to,  bore  on  only  one  of  the  points  which 
Mr.  Buckman  desired  to  establish.  It  was  in 
itself  an  easel-picture,  not  intended  ns  an  integral 
portion  of  tho  decoration  of  a building,  and  was 
in  full  colom-.  Though  it  might  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  argument  for  fidelity  and  truth  iu 
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the  representation  of  contemporary  subjects,  it 
did  not  bear  on  the  question  whether  modem 
subjects  should  be  exclusively  selected  for  the 
decoration  of  modern  buildings.  As  to  the 
selection  of  modem  subjects  for  decorative 
treatment,  he  believed  that  the  things  that 
would  interest  posterity  were  the  very  things 
that  most  interested  ourselves. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  said  he  agreed  in  the  main 
with  Mr.  Buckman’s  views,  though  the  very 
fact  that  the  subject  should  need  cliscussion 
showed  that  there  was  possibly  something  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  It  was  difficult  to 
imagine  the  sculptor  of  the  Pan-Atbenaic  frieze, 
for  instance,  discussing  with  himself  whether  or 
not  ho  should  represent  his  figures  in  the 
costnmo  of  the  Egyptians.  As  to  modem 
costume,  it  was  almost  as  difficult  to  say  what 
it  was  as  to  say  what  was  modern  architecture  ; 
in  both  it  was  difficult  to  say  where  the  modern 
began  and  where  the  ancient  ended.  As  to  the 
treatment  of  decorative  subjects,  it  all  depended 
upon  the  aim  of  the  decorator.  If  he  intended 
to  paint  for  the  antiquary  and  historian,  he 
might  adopt  Mr.  Buckman’s  suggestions ; but 
it  was  very  probable  even  then  that  posterity 
would  find  in  the  pages  of  Punch  the  best 
records  of  our  costumo.  As  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  chapel,  it  could  scarcely  be  wished 
that  the  figures  should  have  been  clothed  in  the 
costume  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stannus  said  that  Mr.  Buckman 
had  quoted  words  from  Enskin  leading  up  to  the 
dictum  that  every  artist  ought  to  paint  pictures 
iu  the  costume  of  his  time ; because  an  artist 
was  not  an  archaeologist.  In  Paolo  Veronese’s 
“ Marriage  at  Cana,”  the  figures  were  repre- 
sented in  the  costumes  of  Venetian  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  ladies,  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
but  had  Michelangelo  represented  his  grand 
figures  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  contemporary 
costumes  they  would  have  been  ridiculed  by  all 
posterity.  The  fact  was  that  Euskin  had  only 
stated  half  a truth.  The  painter  should  only 
depict  the  costumes  of  bis  time,  provided 
that  he  only  painted  scenes  of  his  own  time. 
If,  however,  he  painted  scenes  in  past  history, 
bo  should  take  the  best  means  of  being  archseo- 
logicnily  correct  in  his  costumes  and  accessories. 
Ho  agreed  with  mneh  that  had  been  said  as  to 
the  possibility  of  making  existing  costume  pre- 
sentable in  pictures,  and  he  thought  that  the 
coats  and  hats  we  wore  now  would  be  thought 
as  pictm-esque  a hundred  years  hence  aa  wo 
thought  the  coats  and  hats  of  a hundred  years 
ago. 

Mr.  W.  Scott  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
painters  would  have  to  exercise  considerable 
discretion  in  the  selection  of  modem  subjects 
for  purposes  of  artistic  decoration.  Many  inci- 
dents of  modern  life  wore  undoubtedly  capable 
of  artistic  treatment,  but  it  was  difficult  to  see 
how  the  steam-engine,  a subject  pre-eminently 
associated  with  modem  progress,  could  be 
satisfactorily  treated  if  introduced  into  art 
decoration,  for  no  decorative  painting  could  bo 
entirely  satisfactory  if  the  things  depicted  were 
themselves  ugly. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Povmall  said  the  subject  of  the 
paper  was  a wide  one,  and  one  in  which  archi- 
tects, painters,  and  sculptors  must  work  to- 
gether harmoniously  if  satisfactory  results  were 
to  be  obtained.  A notable  instance  in  which 
modem  subjects  had  been  introduced  into  the 
decoration  of  a'  modem  building  was  one  with 
which,  he  was  afraid,  an  architect  had  very 
little  to  do  ; he  meant  the  Albert  Hall,  where  in 
the  external  tile-frieze,  engineering,  iron-found- 
ing, the  electric  telegraph,  and  modem  hus- 
bandry were  depicted  with  great  success,  the 
costumes  of  the  figures  being  all  essentially 
modem.  That  people  cared  more  for  subjects 
of  theirown  time  than  for  antiquarian  or  historical 
subjects  was,  he  thought,  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Academy  and  at  other  exhibitions  of 
pictures  a great  many  more  people  crowded 
round  such  works  as  Mr.  Fildes*  “ Casuals,”  and 
Miss  Thompson’s  ” Eoll  Call,”  than  gathered 
round  the  most  charming  and  interesting 
historical  painting.  The  public  taste  in  this 
respect  was  seen  in  the  demand  for  illustrated 
newspapers,  which  were  mainly  devoted  to  the 
representation  of  passing  events.  In  Punch 
the  costumes  of  the  figures  represented  were 
for  the  most  part  modem,  but  Mr.  Du  Maurier’s 
pictures  were  always  artistic,  notwithstanding 
that  tho  “claw-hammer”  constantly  figured 
iu  them.  One  point  frequently  lost  sight  of 
was,  that  there  was  a gi’eat  difference  between 
the  treatment  desirable  for  an  easel-picture 
tind  that  desirable  for  a i)ainting  intended  as 


a permanent  decoration.  As  to  selection,  the 
painter  was  surely  under  no  obligation  or 
necessity  to  paint  anything  which  ho  felt  ho 
could  not  treat  successfully. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Day  agreed  that  it  was  a matter  for 
tho  artist’s  own  choice  what  subjects  he  painted, 
whether  for  decoration  or  for  easel-pictures. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  get  good  artists  to  do 
decorative  work,  as  they  got  such  high  prices 
for  easel-pictures  that  they  did  not  care  to  “ lay 
themselves  out  ” for  it.  As  to  the  works  of  the 
old  masters,  he  did  not  suppose  any  of  the  great 
historical  works  of  painted  decoration  were 
painted  by  one  man.  Tho  old  masters  had 
whole  hosts  of  pupils  working  under  their  super- 
vision,  who,  no  doubt,  did  much  of  the  filling-in 
of  the  works  with  which  the  name  of  tho  master- 
minds only  were  associated.  To  this  division  of 
labour  was  no  doubt  due  the  severity  of  treat- 
ment which  characterised  the  works  of  which  he 
was  speaking,  for  it  was  necessary  under  such 
circumstances  to  dispense  with  delicacy  of  out- 
line. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  bceu  put  and 
carried, 

Mr.  Buckman  briefly  replied  on  some  of  tho 
points  raised  in  tho  discussion,  his  remarks 
being  to  the  effect  that  while  it  was  true  that 
we  had  now  special  means  for  preserving  books, 
and  while,  at  tho  same  time,  w’C  had  a pictorial 
literature,  it  was  very  doubtful  indeed  whether 
such  records  of  our  doings  would  survive  for 
two  or  three  thousand  years,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  tho  wall  pictures  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  pictures 
in  our  illustrated  newspapers,  while  giving  a fair 
general  idea  of  the  event  or  scene  depicted,  were 
often  either  incomplete  or  absolutely  incorrect 
in  detail.  Ho  did  not  think  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  treat  with  good  artistic  effect 
in  the  form  of  a frieze  the  procession  of  the  Queen 
to  open  Parliament  or  even  the  Lord  Mayor's 
show,  but  to  do  either  successfully  would  need, 
as  in  other  things,  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion. As  to  modem  costume,  it  was  not  un- 
susceptible  of  effective  treatment.  It  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  “fix”  the  fashions. 
Some  of  the  present  fashions  in  women’s  dress 
were  very  pretty.  As  to  tho  paintings  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  figures  of  the  prophets  and  sibyls  were 
abstract  representations,  and  therefore  it  was, 
in  his  opinion,  perfectly  allowable  that  they 
should  be  clothed  in  Classic  drapery. 


THE  DUCAL  PALACE,  VENICE. 

Sir, — In  his  Eoyal  Academy  lecture,  reported 
in  last  week’s  Builder,  Professor  E.  M.  Barry 
criticised  the  famous  Venetian  palace  as  essen- 
tially  faulty  in  design;  “no  skilful  architect 
would  place  all  the  weight  at  the  top  of  a build- 
iug  and  all  the  lightness  below ; ” and  he  added 
that  the  design  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
altered  in  its  execution,  aud  of  being  the  work 
of  different  architects. 

Every  rightly-constituted  architectural  mind 
would  concur  in  tho  soundness  of  the  criticism, 
and  the  prbbability  of  the  conclusion  drawn; 
but,  in  fact,  I believe  there  is  no  need  for  con. 
jecture  in  the  matter  at  all.  If  Professor  Barry 
turns  to  the  last-published  portion  of  Yriarte’s 
fine  work  on  Venice,  he  will  find  in  the  chapter 
on  “the  Doge”  a reproduction  of  an  old  en- 
graving representing  the  ceremony  of  the  wed- 
ding of  the  sea,  in  which  the  Ducal  Palace  is 
shown  with  a light  upper  story,  pierced  with 
good-sized  windows,  and  totally  different  from 
tho  heavy  mass  of  the  present  building  which  is 
the  delight  of  “modem  painters,”  and  the 
object  of  criticism  with  modem  architects.  The 
engraving  is  not  dated,  hut  is  cmde  in  execu- 
tion, and  obviously  of  an  early  period,  and  there 
can  hai-dly  be  a doubt  that  it  represents  the  first 
phase  of  the  Palace  before  the  re-building  of 
the  upper  portion.  Attention  is  drawn  to  it  in 
the  review  of  Yriarte’s  book  in  tho  Eut7der  of 
January  26th  of  this  year. 

H.  H.  Statham. 


ST.  BOTOLPH’S,  BISHOPSGATE. 

Sia,— Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
piper,  to  inform  the  citizens  of  London,  aud  the  public 
generally,  that  the  fine  old  Church  of  Bt.  Botolph. 
Bishopsgate,  is  now  being  decorated  from  my  designs,  and 
under  my  immefliate  superintendence  ? 

My  great  object  throughout  has  been  to  keep  the 
general  colouring  snitable  to  the  style  of  architecture, 
and  to  use  my  colours  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  out  the 
architectural  features  of  the  building. 

J,  T,  Cabteb, 


THE  FALL  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  THE 
HAYMAEKET.* 

The  inquest  into  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
'William  Baron  was  resumed  and  concluded  at 
tho  St.  Martin’s  Vestry -hall  on  Friday,  the 
8th  inst.,  before  Mr.  St.  Clair  Bedford,  coroner 
for  Westminster. 

Mr.  W.  Wyko  Smith  watched  the  case  ou 
behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ; Mr. 
Norman  Bazalgette  appeared  for  the  district 
surveyor  (Mr.  Eobert  Walker)  ; Mr.  Poland  for 
Messrs.  Newman  & Mann,  the  builders ; Mr. 
M'Coll  for  tho  relatives  of  the  deceased;  Mr.  E. 
Clarke  for  the  architect  (Mr.  W.  Wimble)  ; the 
Hon.  J.  de  Grey  for  the  owners  of  tho  house  in 
which  deceased  lived  ; and  Mr.  Eeid  for  Messrs. 
Shaw  & Co.,  who  supplied  the  ironwori. 

Mr.  Charles  Markham  Chittick,  examined  by 
Mr.  Eeid,  said  he  was  a civil  engineer,  and  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  M.  T.  Shaw  & Co.,  engi- 
neers and  ironfounders,  of  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
His  firm  contracted  for  the  supply  of  the  whole 
of  tho  stmctural  ironwork  required  for  tho  new 
building  in  the  Haymarket.  They  contracted 
to  supply  both  wrought  and  cast  iron.  On  the 
3rd  of  September  last  proposals  were  made  to 
his  firm  by  Mr.  Lunn,  the  manager  for  Messrs. 
Newman  & Mann,  the  builders,  to  supply  them 
(Newman  & Mann)  with  the  ironwork  required 
for  the  new  building,  as  shown  on  the  architect’s 
drawings.  On  the  same  day  ho  (Mr.  Chittick) 
wrote  to  Messrs.  Newman  & Mann  naming 
the  prices  at  which  they  (Shaw  & Co.) 
would  he  prepared  to  undertake  the  work, 
stating  at  the  same  time  that  tho  ■wrought-iron 
work  would  bo  manufactured  by  them  at  their 
■Waterloo  Bridge  Wharf,  and  that  the  cast-iron 
columns  would  bo  procured  by  them  from  some 
London  foundry.  Their  offer  was  accepted  by 
Messrs.  Newman  & Mann,  together  with  a 
suggestion  made  by  them  (Shaw  & Co.)  a day 
or  two  later,  that  to  ensure  accuracy  of  bear- 
ing  one  upon  another  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
the  cast-iron  columns  should  bo  turned  in  a 
lathe,  in  accordance  with  their  invariable  prac- 
tice in  such  cases,  at  an  extra  cost  of  71.  lOs.  for 
the  entire  job.  In  compliance  with  this  arrange- 
ment, the  wroughfc-iron  girders  and  the  rolled- 
iron  stanchions  and  joists  were  supplied  direct 
by  them,  and  they  commissioned  Messrs.  Horn 
& Co.,  engineers  and  ironfounders,  of  High-street, 
Whitechapel,  to  cast  the  columns,  which  were 
delivered  direct  on  to  the  building  works  in  tho 
Haymarket  by  the  founders,  without  being  seen 
by  or  coming  on  to  the  promises  of  Messrs. 
Shaw  & Co. 

Mr.  Nathan  Solomon  Joseph,  of  tho  firm  of 
N.  S.  Joseph  & Pearson,  3't.  Coleman-street, 
examined  by  Mr.  Poland,  said  he  was  an  archi- 
tect  and  suiweyor,  and  had  been  in  practice  for 
twenty-one  years.  He  had  known  the  firm  of 
Newman  & Maun  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  they  had  been  the  builders  of  a large 
number  of  structures  of  which  be  had  been  tho 
architect, — to  the  extent  of  80,0001.  or  90,0001. 
They  had  obtained  the  whole  of  that  work  by 
competitive  tendering,  iu  the  usual  way.  Tho 
day  after  tho  fall  of  the  buildings  in  the  Hay- 
market  they  consulted  him,  and  requested  him 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  debris  in  order 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  tho  cause  of  tho  acci- 
dent. He  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  tho 
building.  He  had  examined  tho  remains,  and 
also  the  plans  and  working  drawings  of  tho  new 
building.  The  model  [produced]  had  been  made 
under  his  supervision,  in  exact  accordance  with 
those  drawings,  with  the  exception  of  the  party- 
wall,  which  was  shown  on  the  plans  as  a new 
wall  throughout.  He  had  been  many  times  to 
examine  the  remains  of  tho  building,  and  at- 
tended when  Mr.  Vulliamy,  the  Superintending 
Architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
made  his  inspection,  Mr.  Wimble  being  also 
present.  He  (Mr.  Joseph)  had  carefully  calcu- 
lated the  weights  that  would  be  upon  tho 
different  parts  of  the  new  building.  Upon  tho 
old  party -wall  the  weight  per  square  foot  on  the 
part  where  it  was  cut  away,  i.e.,  upon  tho 
balance  of  the  wall  which  remained  after  tho 
cutting  away,  would  bo  4i  tons  per  square  foot, 
assuming  that  the  quantity  cut  away  was  as 
much  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Wimble.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  quantity  cut  away  was  not 
more  than  was  stated  by  the  foreman,  Gooch, 
tho  weight  upon  the  portion  of  the  wall 
where  it  had  been  cut  away  would  be, 
roughly  speaking,  about  one  ton  less  per 
square  foot.  In  his  (witness’s)  judgment,  a safe 
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weight  to  put  upon  an  old  party-wall,  if  it  were 
sound,  was  from  7 to  8 tons  per  square  foot.  If 
a party-wall  were  sound  enough  to  bo  kept  np, 
it  ought  to  bear  that  load.  An  old  wall  was  as 
good  as  a new  one,  if  sound.  Ho  had  calculated 
the  weight  which  was  borne  by  the  iron  stanchion 
which  rested  on  a portion  of  the  old  party-wall 
next  to  Mr.  Baron’s  house  and  canned  one  end 
of  the  longitudinal  wrought -iron  girder  or 
bressummer  which  supported  the  Haymarket 
front  of  the  new  building.  The  total  weight 
resting  upon  the  stone  base  (which  in  its  turn 
rested  on  a part  of  the  old  wall)  would  be  214 
tons,  including  the  weight  of  the  stanchion 
itself.  The  weight  per  square  foot  upon  the  old 
brickwork  beneath  the  stone  base  would  be 
18i  tons.  He  had  carefully  examined  the  ruins 
of  the  old  party-wall,  which  was  completely 
crushed,  with  tho  exception  of  the  under- 
pinning, which  was  perfectly  sound.  From  tho 
condition  of  its  remains,  he  should  say  that  the 
old  party-wall  could  not  have  been  sufficiently 
sound  to  warrant  its  retention.  The  iron 
stanchion  referred  to  had  fallen  nearly  per- 
pendicularly, and  almost  in  situ,  and  was  found 
leaning  against  the  wall  of  tho  front  basement 
area,  thus, /.  It  had  dropped  down  on  its  foot.  The 
brickwork  upon  which  it  had  rested  was  crushed 
away  in  a sloping  direction,  exhibiting  a lino  of 
shear  or  slide  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
stanchion  had  fallen.  In  his  judgment,  the  slide 
was  caused  by  tho  compression  and  crushing  of 
the  old  brickwork.  The  stone  base  upon  which 
the  stanchion  rested  was  unbroken  : it  bad  simply 
sliddon  off.  In  his  opinion,  the  old  brickwork 
upon  which  the  stanchion  rested  was  insufficient 
to  carry  tho  weight  put  upon  it.  Judging  from 
what  remained  of  the  old  party-wall,  ho  should 
say  that  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  put  more 
thau7or  S tons  per  square  foot  upon  it.  The  effect 
of  the  giving  away  of  the  stanchion  would  be  to 
let  down  tho  horizontal  girder  supporting  the 
Haymai'ket  front  of  the  building.  'The  sticking 
of  the  doors  in  Mr.  Baron’s  honso  would  indicate 
some  movement  or  settlement  in  close  proximity, 
but  such  slight  settlements  very  frequently 
happened  when  a tall  builcliog  was  erected  next 
to  a low  one.  The  sinking  of  the  flagstones  in 
tho  kitchen  of  Mr.  Baron’s  house,  stated  to  have 
taken  place  about  six  weeks  before  tho  date  of 
the  accident,  would  not,  he  thought,  have  been 
duo  to  the  under-pinning  of  the  party-w’all  done 
in  August.  He  had  carefully  examined  the  posi- 
tion and  condition  of  each  of  the  iron  columns, 
stanchions,  and  girders,  and  had  prepared  a 
plan  [produced]  showing  their  exact  position 
in  tho  dtitris.  Not  one  of  the  columns  in 
tho  basement  was  broken,  notwithstanding 
that  one  of  these  unbroken  basement  columns 
was  a very  defective  one.  The  columns  in 
tho  basement  would,  of  course,  have  to  bear 
a much  gi-eater  weight  than  those  on  the 
ground  and  upper  floors.  Altogether,  there 
were  five  imperfect  columns,  thi*eo  out  of  tho 
five  being  broken.  There  wore  thirteen  columns 
in  which  he  could  ace  no  defect  whatever  : they 
appeared  to  bo  perfect.  Of  these  thirteen 
perfect  columns,  four  had  been  broken  by  the 
fall  of  the  building.  The  breaking  weight  of 
each  of  the  basement  columns,  supposing  them 
to  be  perfect,  would  be  about  500  tons.  The 
breaking  weight  of  the  broken  column  on  the 
first  floor  would  bo  about  300  tons.  Tho  safe 
weight  to  put  upon  such  columns  was  usually 
considered  to  be  one-tenth  of  tho  breaking 
weight,  BO  as  to  allow  ample  margin  for  imper- 
fection in  casting  and  for  sudden  jars.  Ho  did 
not  think  that  any  of  the  columns  had  brokeu 
from  having  to  bear  an  undue  weight,  because 
those  iu  the  basement,  which  had  to  bear  the 
greatest  weiglit,  wore  none  of  them  broken.  He 
believed  that  the  columns  which  had  broken 
were  bi-oken  by  the  fall  of  the  building.  In  his 
judgment  tho  cause  of  tho  accident  was  the 
giving-way  of  the  old  brickwork  beneath  the 
stanchion  at  the  end  of  the  Haymarket  front 
next  to  Mr.  Baron’s  shop.  Ho  believed  that 
when  the  stanchion  slipped,  the  weight  upon 
the  bresumnicr  carrying  tho  gi-eater  part  of  the 
Haymarket  front  of  the  building  caused  it  (the 
bressummer)  to  drop  do^\'u  at  tho  end  which 
had  been  borne  by  tho  stanchion,  exerting  an 
enormous  leverage  upon  the  centre  column  in 
tho  Haymarket  front.  Tho  weight  of  the  super- 
incumbent  brickwork  and  stonework  carried  by 
tho  bressummer  in  question  was  about  forty- 
nine  tons.  The  leverage  exerted  by  this  great 
weight  bi’oke  tho  ground-floor  colunm  in  two, 
and  it  fell  in  a northerly  direction, — i.e.,  in  the 
direction  of  the  frontage  line  towards  the  comer 
of  Pauton-street,  tho  superincumbent  masonry 


falling  in  the  same  direction,  and  carrying  tho 
whole  of  the  building  with  it.  He  was  led  to 
this  conclnsion  from  the  fact  that,  as  shown  on 
the  plan  he  produced,  all  tho  columns  had  fallen 
in  almost  tho  same  dii’ection, — almost  due 
north,  or  towards  Panton-streek  The  longi- 
tudinal iron  girder  or  bressummer  supporting 
the  Haymarket  front  was  carried  by  tho  fall 
of  tho  building  in  a straight  line  along  the 
lino  of  front  for  a distance  of  about  l-i  ft. 
from  its  bearings.  He  believed  that  the 
lower  portions  of  both  tho  Haymarket  and 
Panton-street  fronts  fell  outwards,  and  that  tho 
upper  parts  of  both  fronts  fell  inwards.  He 
could  account  for  this  from  the  fact  that  the 
external  faces  of  the  front  walls  were  of  masonry, 
with  thin  joints  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  apart,  while  the 
interior  of  tho  'vtalls  was  of  brickwork,  with 
tlio  joints  wider  and  much  more  nume- 
rous j consequently,  the  interior  portions  of 
tho  walls  contained  much  more  compressible 
material  than  the  exterior,  and  this  would,  in 
his  opinion,  cause  the  walls  to  fall  in  the  way  ho 
had  suggested.  Tho  staircase  trimmers  being 
fixed  in  the  party-wall  were  pulled  over  away 
fiom  it  when  the  building  was  falling,  and  tho 
shock  and  pull  thus  imparted  were  the  cause,  in 
his  opinion,  of  the  fall  of  the  party-wall.  'The 
party-wall  had  fallen  almost  vertically,  i.e.,  al- 
most directly  towards  or  upon  its  base.  Ho  did 
not  think  that  the  circular  girder  at  tho  corner 
had  anything  to  do  with  causing  the  accident. 
There  was  very  little  weight  supported  by  it, 
there  being  window-openiugs  all  the  way  up  the 
corner.  If  the  old  party-wall  were  out  of  plumb, 
it  would  of  course  have  a considerable  tendency 
to  fall  in.  In  his  judgment,  the  primary  cause 
of  tho  accident  was  tho  crushing  away  of  tho 
brickwork  under  the  iron  stanchion  at  the  end 
of  tho  Haymarket  front.  In  other  words,  tho 
accident,  ho  believed,  had  arisen  from  an  error 
of  judgment  iu  resting  a stanchion  which  had  to 
bear  a great  superincumbent  weight  upon  a 
small  portion  of  tho  old  wall.  It  was  a decided 
error  of  judgment  to  put  so  great  a weight  upon 
so  small  an  area,  especially  of  old  brickwork. 
Judging  from  tho  evidence  be  had  hoard,  and 
from  what  ho  saw  on  carefully  examining  the 
debrU,  ho  should  say  it  was  a great  error  of 
judgment  to  build  upon  an  old  wall  so  much  out 
of  plumb  as  this  was  stated  to  be.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  cutting  away  of  tho  wall,  as  de- 
scribed by  previous  witnesses,  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  accident.  His  reason  for  saying 
this  was  that  if  the  cutting  away  did  cause  tho 
accident,  it  must  be  concluded  that  a weight  of 
4^  tons  on  the  square  foot  did  crush  the  old 
brickwork,  while  a weight  of  18i-  tons  per  square 
foot  did  not  crush  it,  unless  the  wall  failed  at 
both  points  at  the  same  moment,  which  was,  in 
his  opinion,  quite  contrary  to  and  beyond  the 
probabilities  of  tho  case.  If  the  work  had  all 
gone  together,  the  stanchion  next  to  Mr.  Baron’s 
shop  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  dragged 
over  in  the  same  direction  as  the  iron  columns, 
i.e.,  in  tho  direction  of  Panton-street.  He  should 
not  have  thought  of  inserting  stone  steps  into 
tho  old  wall. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clarke,  tho  witness 
said  that  a wall  which  was  out  of  plumb  ought 
not  to  have  been  built  upon.  It  was  but  a 
matter  of  common  prudence  to  plnmb  an  old 
wall  before  commencing  to  “raise”  new  work 
upon  it.  It  was  quite  possible  for  a wall  to  be 
considerably  out  of  plumb,  and  yet  for  such  a 
circumstance  to  be  unnoticed  by  the  eye,  unless 
the  defect  were  looked  for.  It  was  frequently 
the  case  that  old  walls  did  not  “ string  straight  ” 
from  back  to  front : that  they  were  found  with 
a slight  wavy  or  in-and-out  surface.  New  work 
raised  on  such  walls  would  necessarily  “ over- 
sail” slightly  in  some  parts,  but  such  walla 
might  generally  be  safely  used  unless  they  were 
out  of  plumb  vertically.  Ho  did  not  think  that 
it  was  wise  to  cut  into  a wall  which  was  out 
of  plumb  j in  fact,  it  worild  be  dangerous  to  use 
such  a wall  as  bad  been  described,  d fortiori  to 
cut  into  it.  It  was  a very  great  error  of  judg- 
pieut  to  cut  into  the  wall,  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  cutting  of  the  wall  was  the  cause  of 
the  accident.  Tho  amount  cut  away  was  only 
one-forty-seventh  of  the  entire  area  so  operated 
upon.  Did  not  tliink  that  tho  recess  cut  into 
the  wall  as  described  was  a “ chase  ” within  the 
meaning  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 
There  was  no  definition  of  “ chase  ” in  the  Act. 
Ho  should  define  a “ chase  ” to  be  a long  groove 
built  or  cut  iu  brickwork  or  masom-y.  He  did 
not  believe  that  a recess  of  the  shape  and  dimen- 
sions of  that  described  as  having  been  cut  in  the 
wall  ivas  a “ chase.”  He  should  say  that  to  cut 


a perpendicular  “ chase  ” from  top  to  bottom  of 
a wall  would  weaken  tho  wall  more  than  the 
cutting  away  of  such  a recess  as  had  been 
deacribed,  as  in  the  former  the  bond  would  be 
more  brokeu.  Ho  should  not  have  used  the  old 
wall  at  all  had  he  been  tho  architect  of  the  now 
building,  and  therefore  it  was  useless  to  ask  him 
whether  ho  should  have  allowed  it  to  bo  cut 
into.  He  adhered  to  the  belief  that  the  accident 
was  caused  by  putting  the  stanchion  referred  to 
on  the  old  brickwork,  which,  immediately 
underneath  tho  stone  base,  was  completely 
crushed.  Ho  believed  that  the  iron  girder  or 
bressummer  was  not  tied  to  the  stanchion,  but 
that  fact  would  not  account  for  the  stanchion 
not  being  dragged  over  in  tho  same  direction  as 
the  rest  of  tho  ironwork.  Tho  iron  stanchion 
had  not  been  turned  completely  round,  but  was 
twisted  at  right  angles  to  its  original  position  ; 
he  could  not  say  in  what  direction.  He  did  not 
know  tho  dates  at  which  tho  various  portions  of 
the  superincumbent  structure  had  had  their 
weight  brought  upon  tho  stanchion.  Assuming 
that  the  whole  of  the  weight  had  been  on  for 
two  or  three  months,  it  was  quite  possible  that 
the  work  might  have  stood  “ by  accident.” 
Thought  that  it  was  an  accidental  circumstance 
that  tho  small  area  of  old  brickwork  under  tho 
iron  stanchion  was  not  crushed  under  its  weight 
of  ISitons  per  square  foot  much  earlier  than  he 
believed  it  was.  Could  give  no  explanation  of 
its  having  stood  so  long,  comparatively,  and  then 
suddenly  yielding.  Presumed,  however,  that 
extra  structural  weight  was  put  upon  the 
building  day  by  day,  and  understood  one  of  tlio 
previous  witnesses  to  say  that  a number  of 
floor-boards  and  stono  steps  had  been  delivered 
on  to  tho  works,  and  stacked  on  parts  of  tho 
bnilding,  within  a few  days  of  the  building 
falling.  If  so,  this  extra  weight  would  bo  felt 
at  a weak  point.  Believed  that  the  old  brick- 
work under  the  stanchion  must  have  been  ready 
to  crush  at  any  moment.  The  cutting  away 
of  tho  recess  would,  no  doubt,  somewhat  weaken 
tho  party-wall  j but  if,  as  had  been  stated, 
before  tho  men  left  work  the  recess  had  been 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  filled  np  with  new 
brickwork  in  cement,  this,  oven  in  the  four 
hours  which  elapsed  between  the  men  leaving 
work  and  the  time  of  tho  accident,  would  have 
partially  restored  tho  strength  of  tho  wall. 
The  cruahing-weight  of  brickwork  was  from 
20  to  30  tons  per  foot  super.,  depending  upon 
tho  nature  of  tho  bricks  and  the  mortar  or 
cement.  There  was  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  loads  which  brickwork  would  bear,  but 
it  arose  from  the  variableness  of  the  materials  ; 
there  would  not  bo  much  difference  of  opinion 
upon  identically  the  same  bricks  and  mortar. 
In  his  (witness’s)  judgment  tho  safe  load  for 
brickwork  was  from  8 to  10  tons  per  square 
foot. 

The  Coroner. — Believing,  as  you  say  you  do, 
that  the  brickwork  under  the  stanchion  was 
liable  to  give  way  at  any  moment,  do  you  think 
that  the  cutting  of  tho  recess  would  increase 
the  tendency  of  tho  wall  to  give  way  ? 

Witness. — I do  not  think  that  the  cutting  of 
tho  wall  accelerated  its  fall,  because  the  nearest 
point  at  which  the  work  was  cut  away  was 
13  ft.  from  the  point  where  tho  stanchion 
rested. 

By  Mr.  Bazalgette. — Would  not  say  that  the 
space  cut  away  was  in  compliance,  even  as  a 
recess,  with  tho  terms  of  tho  Building  Act. 
Thought  it  was  beyond  the  limits  of  size  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act.  Would  not  say  that  it  was 
a recess  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  tho 
Bnilding  Act.  A recess  ought  to  be  ax’ched 
over,  but  if  tho  cutting  into  tho  wall  was  as 
shallow  at  the  top  as  had  been  described  by 
some  of  the  witnesses,  the  arch,  if  there  could 
have  been  one,  would  have  had  a soffit  of  only 
li  in.,  which  was  an  impossibility.  Had  calcu- 
lated the  weights  which  the  columns  would 
bear  by  Hodgkinson’s  tables,  taking  the  thick- 
ness of  metal,  diameter,  and  height  specified, 
assuming  that  the  castings  were  good  ones,  and 
in  accordance  with  tho  specification.  TIio  acci- 
dent had  not  altered  his  opinion  that  cast  iron 
was  a treacherous  material. 

Mr.  Poland  stated  that  he  was  px’eparod  to 
call  two  more  witnesses  (Mr.  E.  A.  Gruning  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Collins)  in  support  of  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Joseph,  but  as  be  understood  that 
Mr.  Clarke  was  only  prepared  to  call  one  wit- 
ness, he  (Mi\  Poland)  would  forbear. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  he  would  content  himself  with 
calling  only  one  witness,  Mr.  Porter,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Clifton  and  Mr.  PAu-son,  whom  ho  had 
intended  to  call,  were  not  present, 
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Mr.  Reid  said  he  was  prepared  to  call  Mr. 
Kirkaldy  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  ironwork;  but 

The  jury  expressed  their  opinion  that  they 
had  heard  enough  about  that. 

Mr.  Frederick  William  Porter,  examined  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  said  he  was  an  architect,  practising 
at  16,  Russell-sqnare.  He  had  had  great  expe- 
rience in  building,  and  since  the  day  of  the 
accident  he  had  inspected  the  plans  and  draw- 
ings from  which  the  now  building  in  the  Hay- 
market  was  being  carried  out.  He  had  care- 
fully examined  the  difbris  of  the  fallen  buildings, 
and  had  heard  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence 
given  by  the  various  witnesses.  He  attributed 
the  accident  to  the  failure  of  the  party-wall,  and 
was  further  of  opinion  that  the  wall  failed  by 
reason  of  something  that  took  place  immediately 
before  the  accident.  Had  heard  the  account  of 
the  recess  which  had  been  cut  into  the  wall  on 
the  afternoon  preceding  the  evening  of  the 
accident.  Thought  that  the  cutting  away  of 
the  wall  contributed  very  largely  towards,  if  it 
did  not  altogether  cause,  tlio  accident.  In  his 
opinion,  the  appearance  of  the  remains  was 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  it  was  the 
sinking  of  the  iron  stanchion  that  brought  the 
whole  building  down  ; foi  he  believed  that  the 
iron  stanchion  in  question  was  almost  the  last 
part  to  move,  instead  of  being  the  first.  Supposing 
that  the  weight  resting  upon  the  stanchion  had 
crushed  the  brickwork  below,  the  crushing  would 
have  been  a gradual  process,  and  some  signs  of 
its  yielding  must  have  been  shown  by  the  cracks 
in  the  superincumbent  masonry  of  the  Hay- 
market  front.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  the 
stanchion  were  the  cause  of  the  accident,  the 
building  would  have  fallen  over  towards  the 
south-west  comer,  t.e.,  towards  the  point  on 
which  the  stanchion  had  rested.  The  subsidence 
of  the  sink  in  Mr.  Baron’s  kitchen  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  that  the  slipping  of  the 
stanchion  was  the  cause  of  the  accident.  With 
respect  to  the  ironwork,  ho  agreed  in  saying 
that  the  columns  were  very  bad,  and  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  defective  character  of 
the  iromvork  must  have  contributed  to  the 
accident  to  some  extent. 

By  the  Coroner. — Thought  that  the  party-wall 
was  the  first  moving  part,  and  that  its  move- 
ment caused  an  undue  strain  to  bo  put  ujion 
the  iron  columns.  Could  not  say  whether,  if 
the  iron  had  been  absolutely  perfect,  the  build- 
ing would  have  stood.  Thought  that  even  had 
the  ironwork  been  all  good,  the  shifting  of  the 
wall  might  snfiice  1o  bring  down  the  whole 
structure. 

By  Mr.  Poland. — Did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
ironwork  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  accident, 
but  believed  that  the  primary  cause  was  the 
failure  of  the  party-wall.  It  was  only  an  act 
of  common  prudence  to  plumb  an  old  wall  before 
building  upon  it.  Believed  that  it  would  have 
been  better  not  to  have  rested  the  iron  stanchion 
upon  a piece  of  the  old  wall,  as  described,  but 
he  saw  nothing  in  the  remains  of  the  old  wall 
which  would  have  led  him,  beforehand,  to  say 
that  it  was  an  improper  thing  to  do.  Thought 
that  the  cutting  into  the  old  wall,  with  the 
weight  of  new  wall  above  it,  was  a moat  im- 
prudent thing  to  do,  and  believed  that  it  had 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  caused  the  building  to 
fall.  Thought  that  if  the  wall  had  not  been  cut 
into,  the  building  would  have  been  standing 
now.  To  the  best  of  his  judgment  the  iron 
stanchion  came  down  last  of  all.  Thought  that 
it  was  poshed  out  by  the  falling  ddbris,  and 
that  the  old  brickwork  had  been  crashed,  as 
described,  by  what  fell  upon  it. 

By  Mr.  Reid. — Did  not  suppose  that  any  iron- 
work,  however  good,  would  have  sufficed  to 
keep  up  the  superstructure  after  the  failure  of 
the  party-wall. 

By  Mr.  Bazalgette. — The  subsidence  of  the 
sink  was  consistent  with  the  theory  that  the 
accident  was  caused  by  the  yielding  of  the 
party-wall. 

By  Mr.  Clarke. — The  fact  that  the  wall  had 
stood  for  three  months  after  the  addition  of  a 
great  mass  of  snperincnmbent  weight,  and  ex- 
hibited no  substantial  alteration,  would  be,  in 
his  experience,  presumptive  proof  that  it  was 
safe.  Did  not  believe  that  anything  would  have 
happened  to  the  wall  unless  it  had  been  inter- 
fered with  by  being  cut  into.  If  the  stanchion 
had  been  the  first  point  where  the  building  had 
failed,  the  brickwork  beneath  it  would  have 
been  more  thoroughly  crushed  than  at  any  other 
point ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  at  that 
point  that  the  brickwork  was  least  crushed. 

Mr.  George  Vulliamy,  the  Superintending 
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Architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
was  re-called,  and,  in  answer  to  the  coroner, 
said  ho  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  carefully  examined  the  remains 
of  the  buildings.  He  had  also  heard  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  given  by  the  various 
witnesses,  and  from  what  he  had  seen  aud  heard 
he  had  endeavoured  to  form  an  independent 
judgment  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident,  being 
in  no  way  biassed  by  any  personal  considera- 
tions in  favour  of  or  against  any  one  particular 
view,  his  sole  desire  having  been  to  form  a 
correct  judgment,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  on 
the  merits  of  the  case.  In  his  judgment  it  was 
a very  injudicious  thing  to  tamper  with  the 
party-wall  at  all ; it  was  a question,  indeed, 
whether  the  old  portion  of  the  wall  ought  ever 
to  have  been  retained, — whether  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  entirely  pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  as 
originally  contemplated  and  showm  on  Mr. 
Wimble's  drawings.  Ho  said  that  because, 
according  to  some  of  the  >vitnesses,  the  wall  was 
considerably  out  of  plumb,  although  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  quality  of  the  wall  was  con- 
flicting,  some  witnesses  saying  it  was  a decent 
wall,  others  that  it  was  a tolerably  good  one, 
and  others  that  it  was  a very  good  one,  whOe 
another  witness  said  it  was  “ spongy.”  He  (Mr. 
Vulliamy)  could  not  say  from  the  remains  what 
sort  of  wall  it  was.  If  it  were  out  of  plumb, 
it  was  very  indiscreet  indeed  to  use  it,  and  to 
raise  upon  it  upwards  of  40  ft.  of  new  wall. 
Had  he  been  acting  for  an  employer,  he  should 
certainly  have  dispensed  with  the  old  wall 
altogether,  and  pulled  it  down  entirely,  in  spite 
of  temporary  inconvenience  to  the  adjoining 
occupier.  The  deceased  seemed  to  have  been 
anxious  that  the  old  wall  should  bo  kept  up,  in 
order  that  his  business  should  not  suffer;  bnt  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  portion  of  the  old  wall 
was  retained  merely  out  of  deference  to  his 
representations.  He  (witness)  knew  from  experi- 
ence in  seeing  that  the  law  was  carried  out  in 
connexion  with  the  Dangerous  Structures  Act, 
that  people  would  use  almost  auy  amount  of 
persuasion  and  cajolery  in  the  hope  of  prevail- 
ing upon  himself  and  the  district  surveyors  to 
allow  old  and  dangerous  party-walls  and  other 
unsafe  structures  to  stand ; but  he  always 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  such  entreaties  when  he 
had  auy  rc.asou  to  suppose  that  a structure  was 
unsafe.  Having,  however,  kept  the  party-wall 
up,  and  raised  new  work  upon  it,  it  was  a most 
injudicious  thing  to  cut  into  it  as  it  had  been  cut 
into  according  to  the  •vritnesses.  Had  it  been 
absolutely  necessary  to  cut  into  the  wall  at  all, 
a careful  and  prudent  man,  before  cutting  out 
such  a large  recess  with  hammer  and  chisel, 
would  have  removed  a brick  hero  and  there,  aud 
thrust  his  hand  in  wdth  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  wall  was  sufficiently  sound  to  stand 
the  operation, — whether  the  mortar  was  loose 
or  solid,  or  whether  it  was  “ trembling.”  Sup- 
posing that  from  such  an  examination  it  might 
be  fairly  inferred  that  the  wall  would  bear  cut- 
ting into,  before  commencing  to  cut  it,  it  should 
have  been  shored  up  on  either  side  with  raking 
shores,  which  should  not  have  been  struck  for  a 
week  after  the  new  brickwork  had  been  filled  in. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  cutting 
away  of  the  wall  was  the  primary  cause  of  the 
accident.  The  iron  oolumna  were  certainly  very 
defective  ; but  even  had  they  been  perfect  they 
could  never  have  borne,  and  were  never  intended 
to  bear,  the  undue  and  improper  lateral  strain 
which  must  have  been  thrown  upon  them  on  the 
supposition  that  the  first  movement  took  place 
in  the  wall.  He  could  hardly  speak  positively 
as  to  the  direction  which  the  building  took  io 
falling:  it  was  a scientific  question,  involving  a 
consideration  of  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  forces.  He  could  not  divest  his  mind  of  the 
idea  that  the  cutting  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
party-wall  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent. He  did  not  tliink  the  cause  was  the 
giving  way  of  the  brickwork  on  which  the  iron 
stanchion  referred  to  was  bedded,  seeing  that 
the  stanchion  had  stood  for  a long  time — some 
months — without  showing  signs  of  sinking,  and 
without  the  appearance  of  any  cracks  in  the 
face  of  the  front  wall;  whereas  the  theory  that 
the  failure  of  the  party -wall  was  the  cause  of 
the  accident  received  support  from  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  wall  had  been  cut  into 
only  a few  hours  before  the  buildings  fell. 

The  Coroner,  in  summing  np,  said  what  the 
jury  had  to  determine  was  how  the  deceased 
came  to  his  death.  If  they  determined  that 
bo  came  to  his  death  by  the  fall  of  the  build- 
ings, they  would  have  to  say,  if  they  could, 
what  caused  the  houses  to  fall.  If  they  were 


of  opinion  that  it  was  caused  by  the  using 
or  the  catting  away  of  the  old  party-wall,  it 
would  be  for  them  to  determine  whether  any 
one,  and  if  so  who,  was  criminally  responsible. 

The  jury  then  retired,  and  after  an  absence 
of  fifty  minutes,  returned  into  court  with  tho 
following  verdict : — “ We  find  that  William  Baron 
met  his  death  by  the  falling  of  the  houses  in  tho 
Haymarket,  caused  through  building  a new  wall 
on  part  of  a defective  old  party-wall,  and  that 
great  blame  is  attributable  to  both  the  archi- 
tects and  the  district  surveyor  for  permitting 
such  wall  to  be  built  upon.” 

Tho  Coroner. — I presume  you  do  not  moan 
criminally  to  blame  ? 

The  Foreman. — No,  sir. 

Thus  ended  this  important  inquiry,  which 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  thorough,  as 
well  as  more  speedily  got  through,  if  the  coroner 
could  have  been  assisted  by  a professional 
assessor.  However  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking a coroner  may  be,  it  is  hardly  to  bo 
expected  that  he  can  readily  grasp  all  the  tech- 
nicalities of  building  brought  into  prominence 
by  such  an  inquiry  ; and  much  time  must  gene- 
rally be  lost  in  getting  him  to  understand  the 
technical  evidence.  Many  of  those  who  had  to 
attend  the  inquiry  had  reason  to  anathematise 
tho  defective  arrangements,  for  not  only  were 
there  no  seats  for  solicitors,  witnesses,  or 
reporters,  but  even  standing-space  was  hardly 
obtainable,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  room. 
With  the  two  windows  of  the  room  opened  the 
ventilation  was  very  inadequate,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  hear  the  evidence  ; when  they  were 
shut  (as  they  were  sometimes,  on  account  of  the 
noise  of  passing  traffic)  the  beat  was  iasuffer- 
able  aud  the  air  pestiferous.  It  is  not  creditable 
to  the  authorities  that  such  an  important  in- 
quiry should  have  had  to  be  conducted  amid  so 
much  discomfort, — discomfort  so  great  that  the 
coroner  more  than  once  bewailed  it,  although, 
as  tho  place  was  put  at  his  disposal  by  tho 
parochial  authorities,  he  was  thus  compelled  to 
seem  so  nngracions  as  to  “ look  a gift-horse  in 
the  mouth.” 


THE  HOOGHLY  FLOATING  BRIDGE. 

THE  IN'.STITCTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  March, 
Mr.  Bateman,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper 
road  was  on  ‘‘The  Hooghly  Floating  Bridge,” 
by  Mr.  Bradford  Leslie,  C.E. 

This  bridge  connected  Calcutta  on  the  left 
with  Howrah  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hooghly, 
at  a short  distance  north  of  the  East  Indian 
Railway  terminus.  Various  projects  had  been 
from  time  to  time  proposed,  but  ultimately  tho 
preference  was  given  to  a floating  bridge,  as  it 
could  be  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously  cou- 
structed  than  a fixed  bridge.  The  design  was 
prepared  in  1868,  when  it  was  intended  to  be 
carried  out  by  a joint-stock  company;  but  after 
much  delay,  in  1872  it  was  undertakeu  through 
the  agency  of  the  Local  Government  of  Bengal. 
Tho  work  was  commenced  in  January,  1873,  and 
the  bridge  was  opened  for  traffic  in  October, 
1874. 

The  present  structare  was  tho  first,  and,  up 
to  this  date,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  affording 
headway  for  river  navigation.  It  divided  tho 
port  into  two  sections.  Tho  lower  port  was 
occupied  by  sea-going  ships  and  steamers,  and 
the  inland  craft  and  a few  coasting  vessels.  As, 
however,  the  graving  docks  were  above-bridge, 
it  was  necessary  that  an  opening  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  passage  of  shipping.  The  extreme 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  during  floods  was  20  ft., 
aud  at  certain  seasons  there  was  a tidal  wave 
6 ft.  in  height.  The  maximum  velocity  of  the 
stream  was  six  miles  an  hour.  The  depth  of  the 
river  at  the  site  of  the  bridge  was  variable,  tho 
greatest  depth  at  low  water  being  6 fathoms. 

Tho  bridge  was  1,530  ft.  long  between  the 
abutments,  and  the  roadway  was  48  ft.  wide, 
with  footpaths  each  7 ft.  in  width  on  both  sides, 
so  that  the  total  width  of  the  platform  was 
62  ft.  There  were  four  main  longitudinal  wrought- 
iron  girders,  at  intervals  of  16  ft.  in  the  width 
of  the  roadway,  raised  by  timber  trusses,  rest- 
ing upon  pontoons,  to  a convenient  height  above 
the  water  for  accommodating  the  boat  naviga- 
tion. Tho  platform  of  the  bridge  was  level  for 
a distance  of  381  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  centre, 
at  a height  of  27  ft.  above  the  water.  Thence 
it  fell  by  inclines  of  1 in  40  to  a distance  of 
584  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  centre  line,  where 
there  was  a length  of  20  ft.  of  level  platform 
22  ft.  above  the  water.  Between  these  points 
and  the  abutments  were  the  adjusting-ways,  the 
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shore  ends  of  which  were  32  ft.  above  low 
water.  The  approach  on  tho  adjusting-ways 
was  by  a descent  of  1 in  16  at  extreme  low 
water,  and  by  a corresponding  ascent  at  extreme 
high  water  j but  at  ordinary  times  it  was  either 
level  or  only  slightly  inclined.  The  platforms 
of  the  adjusting-ways  wore  supported  on  the 
lower  flanges  of  three  bow-string  girders,  the 
roadway  being  divided  into  two  by  the  centre 
gii'dor.  The  footpaths  were  carried  on  canti- 
levers riveted  to  the  outer  girders.  The  bow- 
string girders  weighed  66  tons  each.  They  were 
160  ft.  long  between  the  end  pins  on  which  they 
were  hinged,  and  had  the  usual  trough-shaped 
upper  and  lower  members.  The  shore  ends  of 
the  bow-string  girders  were  suspended  on  links, 
which  was  preferable  to  carrying  them  on 
rollers,  even  for  fixed  bridges,  as  being  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  adjustment,  and  tending 
always  to  restore  the  girder  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion at  its  mean  temperature.  The  outer  float- 
ing  ends  were  hinged  to  pivot  bearings,  in  order 
to  admit  of  a slight  drift  up  and  down  stream. 

The  floating  portion  of  the  bridge  was  carried 
on  twenty-eight  pontoons,  coupled  together  in 
pairs  to  secure  stability.  With  the  exception  of 
the  two  pairs  in  the  centre,  which  supported 
the  movable  sections  of  the  bridge,  each  pair 
carried  100  ft.  in  length  of  the  platform.  Each 
pair  was  coupled  together,  at  a maximum  dis- 
tance of  48  ft.  from  centre  to  centre,  by  four 
timber  cills,  bolted  to  the  decks  of  the  pou. 
toons  at  intervals  of  16  ft.  These  cills  con- 
stituted the  bottom  members  of  the  four  main 
longitudinal  trusses,  the  top  members  being 
the  wrought-iron  girders  carrying  the  road- 
way. With  the  exception  of  the  upper  gir- 
ders, the  whole  of  these  trusses  were  of 
teak.  The  coupled  pontoons  were  further  con- 
nected by  strong  horizontal  and  diagonal  bracing 
of  bar-iron.  The  timber  cills  and  the  bracing 
being  only  4 ft.  above  the  water,  the  space  be- 
tween the  coupled  pontoons  was  not  available 
for  navigation,  and  floating  fenders  or  booms 
were  provided  to  divert  boats  from  these  open- 
ings.  Ordinarily  the  main  girders  overhung  the 
pontoons  21  ft.,  their  ends  being  supported  by 
the  inclined  struts  of  the  trusses,  leaving  a 
width  for  navigation  of  42  ft.,  partially  ob- 
structed by  the  raking  struts.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  country  craft,  there  were  two 
rectangular  openings  of  60  ft.  clear  span  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  of  pontoons, 
reckoning  from  each  abutment.  The  roadway 
over  these  openings  was  carried  on  eight 
girders,  each  ft.  deep,  and  weighing  8 tons. 
They  rested  on  saddles  secured  to  the  top  of 
the  cross-bearing  girders,  which  were  suspended 
to  the  ends  of  the  ordinary  main  truss-girdors. 
All  the  pontoons  were  160  ft.  long,  by  10  ft. 
beam,  with  holds  varying  from  8 ft.  to  11  ft. 
in  depth,  according  to  the  dead  weight  to  be 
carried.  Each  pontoon,  excepting  those  of  the 
movable  sections,  was  accurately  anchored  by 
permanent  moorings,  laid  exactly  in  lino  with 
the  centre  of  the  pontoon,  the  distance  between 
the  up  and  the  do'mi  stream  anchors  being 
900  ft.  The  strain  on  the  chain  cables  varied 
from  5 tons  to  25  tons ; their  great  length 
afforded  the  necessary  “spring,”  to  allow  for 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  but  a few  links 
were  taken  in  during  the  dry  season,  and  slacked 
out  again  during  the  flood  season. 

The  200-ft.  opening  for  the  passage  of  ships 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  design- 
ing  the  bridge.  Owing  to  the  strength  and 
irregular  set  of  the  stream  and  eddies,  ships 
could  only  be  moved  at  or  near  slack  tide  ; and 
it  was  a rule  that  all  vessels  of  more  than 
200  tons  must  bo  moved  by  steam  against  the 
tide.  The  bridge  was  generally  opened  twice 
a week  at  high  water,  bnt  occasionally  at  low 
water.  The  opening  was  effected  by  removing 
the  two  centre  sections  of  the  bridge  bodily. 
Those  sections  were  connected  with  the  fixed 
jiortions  of  the  bridge  by  drawbridges,  which 
on  being  run  back  left  a clearance  of  20  ft.  on 
each  side  of  the  platform  of  the  movable 
sections.  By  means  of  steel  warps,  laid  to 
buoys  moored  for  the  purpose,  these  sections 
were  warped  up  stream  far  enough  to  clear  the 
rest  of  the  bridge.  They  were  then  disconnected 
and  sheared  over,  one  on  each  side,  leaving  a 
fair  way  clear  of  all  obstructions.  The  bridge 
was  closed  by  reversing  these  proceedings.  The 
ordinary  time  taken  in  opening  the  bridge  was 
fifteen  minutes,  and  in  closing  it  twenty  minutes. 

There  was  a daily  traffic  of  6,000  tons  of 
heavy  goods,  which  were  conveyed  in  bullock 
carts,  besides  foot  and  carriage  passengers.  The 
ironwork  of  the  pontoons  weighed  1,650  tons, 


that  of  the  girders  875  tons.  The  whole  of  this, 
as  well  as  the  mooring-chains,  was  sent  from 
England,  and  was  erected  and  riveted  up  in 
Calcutta.  The  teak  timber,  which  weighed 
1,500  tons,  was  procured  from  Burmah. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Architects’ 
Benevolent  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Hr.  David  Mocatta  in  the 
chair,  supported  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Hakowill, 
Horace  Jones,  G.  Elkington,  Wyatt  Papworth, 
Georgo  Williams,  J.  D.  Mathews,  L.  H.  Isaacs, 
James  Edmeaton,  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  H.  H.  Col- 
lins, Geo.  Godwin,  Geo.  Scamell,  E.  Nash,  H. 
Saxon  Snell,  C.  B.  Thurston,  E.  A.  Griining,  and 
J.  Goldicutt  Turner,  hop.  sec.  Mr.  G.  J.  J. 
Mair,  F.S.A.,  treasurer,  wrote  to  the  effect  that 
in  consequence  of  family  bereavement  he  was 
unable  to  bo  present. 

The  chairman  read  the  annual  report,  of 
which  the  following  are  passages  : — 

" The  Council  desire  to  bring  to  your  remembrence  the 
Bubstence  of  a few  sen'ences  uttered  twelve  monthi  since. 
In  them  were  Bummariaed  the  foots  that  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1876  the  hopes  of  the  Society  were  seareeD 
reolised,  and  that  the  Onances  were  in  so  reduced  a con- 
dition in  1876  that  a special  appeal  had  been  determined 
npon  and  issued.  The  result  of  this  appeal  falls  within 
the  floanoial  year  1877,  and  to  which  this  Report  relates. 

The  response  which  our  profe»Bional  bre'hren  made 
was  one  gratifying  to  all  concerned  in  sending  out  the 
circular  of  January,  1877  ; but  the  Conncil  still  considered 
that,  having  regard  to  the  largo  nnmerical  pronorlion  the 
London  brotherhood  held  over  the  provincial,  they  were 
inadequately  ret-'rerented  in  our  ratiiis.  and  a further  call 
was  detormioed  to  be  made  to  those  in  this  metropolis 
who  had  not  already  responded  j this  was  accordingly 
issued  in  November  last. 

In  these  two  applications  no  less  than  3,628  circulars  in 
the  former  and  1,U33  in  the  latter  have  been  despatched, 
producing  the  following  results  to  the  Society  7'!  new 
subscribers,  90L  6s. ; ■t  J new  donors,  275L  Ss,  6d. ; 6 old 
subsenbers  who  have  increased  their  subscriptions  from 
li.  Is.  to  21.  28.  in  amount,  5l.  Ss. ; 22  previous  donors, 
who  have  again  made  benefactiuni  to  the  extent  of 
1182.  178,  ed.;  or  a total  gain  to  the  Society  npon  the 
year  of 4892.  12s. 

Death  has  told  npon  us  with  its  usual  unswerving  hand, 
and  has  removed  eight  from  our  list,  whilst  other  inci- 
dental causes  have  lost  to  us  about  nineteen  more. 

The  cash  at  the  bankers  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
682.  Is.,  as  against  312,  178.  6d.  in  1878,  and  the  stock 
standing  invested  in  ibe  trustees'  names  3,37  42,,  as  against 
3,1682.  16s.  lid.  in  1876;  this,  too,  has  been  achieved  after 
paj'ing  ali  the  working  expenses,  the  costs  of  the  two 
appeals,  and  distribnting  to  applicants  and  aanuitauts 
1562.  more  than  was  disbursed  in  the  year  previous. 

The  number  of  applications  relieved  during  the  past 
twe’vo  months  has  been  27,  against  21  in  the  previoni 
year,  and  the  amount  distributed  hss,  through  the  im- 
proved state  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  enabled  the 
conncil  to  treat  each  in  a way  more  commensarate  with  the 
status  in  life  the  applicants  had  perhaps  before  occupied ; 
thus,  iu  1876,  the  grants  only  work- d out  at  the  ratj  of 
about  132.  168.  each,  whilst  in  1877  a similar  test  being 
applied  gives  a resnltof  about  162.  78.  6d. 

Amongst  the  number  of  those  who  have  passed  away  from 
us  during  the  twelve  months  we  have  to  deplore  the  lO'S  ot 
the  Society's  first  president,  Sydney  Senirke,  R.  A,,  and  of 
Sir  M.  Digby 'Wyalt,  M.A.,  who  for  some  years  has  been 
one  of  the  trustees.  It  is  needless  for  the  Conncil  to  re- 
mind you  of  Mr.  Smirke’s  nevet-Oageing  zeal  towards  the 
Society,  and  of  bow  courteously  be  took  the  chair  up  to 
almost  the  last  of  the  general  meetings  ; they  can  only  add 
that  that  which  was  manifest  to  the  public  at  general 
meetings  ne  was  in  private  at  the  different  Conncil  Boards. 
Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  too,  was  ever  ready  to  give  bis  help 
at  the  Council,  and  his  purse  to  the  aims  of  the  Society. 
Yon  will  be  called  open  to-day  to  elect  successors  to  both 
these  gentlemen. 

The  Royal  Inslilute  of  British  Architects  has  continned 
to  lend  its  aid  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  in  the  sub- 
stantial shape  of  providing  accoramodaiion  for  the  meet- 
ings of  botli  Council  and  general  meetings,  rent  free. 

Iu  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the 
Chairman  said  ho  thought  it  afforded  much 
ground  for  congratulation,  inasmuch  as  the 
result  of  the  appeals  which  had  been  made 
showed  the  existence  of  a certain  amount  of 
vitality.  The  Society  had,  however,  sustained 
a sad  loss  in  the  death  of  its  esteemed  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A. ; and  of  its 
valued  trustee.  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt. 

Mr.  E.  Nash  seconded  the  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  and  said  that  although 
iho  Society  was  now  iu  a better  position  than 
it  bad  yet  occupied,  nevertheless  its  funds  were 
still  very  limited,  and  its  operations  were  not 
nearly  so  extensive  as  they  ought  to  be.  The 
architects  were  a very  numerous  body, — 
perhaps  too  numerous, — and  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  future  the  Society  would  be  called 
upon  to  render  assistance  far  more  frequently 
than  had  hitherto  been  the  case. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Goldicutt 
Turner,  read  the  balance-sheet,  which  showed 
that  the  total  income  on  the  general  account  for 
the  year  was  754L  3s.,  including  91.  8s.  7d.  from 
the  Pension  account,  318h  17s. ‘Jd.  subscriptions, 
394Z.  Is.  donations,  and  Sll.  17s.  5d.  balance 
from  last  year.  The  total  expenditure  was 


6961.  3s.  9d.,  including  1341.  79.  2d.  for  printing 
and  stationery,  postages,  collector’s  poundage, 
and  clerk's  assistance ; 178Z.  invested  in  iho 
purchase  of  Stock  (New  Throe  per  Cents.)  ; and 
3831.  expended  in  gifts  to  applicants;  leaving  a 
balance  in  hand  of  581.  Is.  The  Pension  account 
showed  that  691.  Ss.  7d.  dividends  on  Stock  had 
been  received,  and  601.  paid  in  pensions.  The 
amount  of  stock  (New  Three  per  Cents.)  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  is  2,3741. 

The  balance-sheet,  which  was  duly  signed  by 
the  auditors,  Mr.  T.  E.  Kuightlcy  and  Mr.  John 
S.  Leo,  was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Scamell. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving 

“ That  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  esq,,  past-president  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  be  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  in  the  room  of  Sydney  Smirke,  esq., 
R.A.,  deceased," 

observed  that  the  Society  could  not  possibly 
have  a better  president  than  Mr.  Wyatt,  whose 
activity,  zeal,  and  courtesy  had  signalised  his 
presidency  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  J.  Edmestou  seconded  the  motion,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  result  of  the 
appeals  for  aid  which  had  been  made  on  behalf 
of  tbe  Society  was  not  quite  satisfactory,  soeiug 
that  only  about  three  per  cent,  of  tbe  persons 
applied  to  had  responded.  The  Society  would 
need  all  the  influence  and  aid  which  their  new 
president  could  lend  them. 

The  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con. 

On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Griining,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  was 
imanimously  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of  tho 
Society,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt. 

The  chairman  moved  that  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
A.R.A.,  Dr.  J.  S.  Phene,  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
Mr.  J.  McVicar  Anderson,  and  Mr.  D.  Mocatta 
be  elected  members  of  tbe  Council,  in  the  room 
of  Messrs.  John  Gibson,  T.  M.  Rickman,  C.  B. 
Thurston,  F.  W.  Porter,  and  T.  Hayter  Lewis, 
who  retired  by  effluxion  of  time. 

Mr.  Elkington  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried. 

It  was  also  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the 
chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Elkiugton,  that 
Mr.  Georgo  Williams  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  be 
elected  auditors  for  the  year  1878. 

Mr.  G.  Fowler  Jones,  of  York,  who  wrote 
regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  was 
unanimously  elected  a corresponding  member 
of  the  Council. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  were  re-elected, 
and  thanked  for  their  services,  a special  vote  of 
thanks  being  accorded  to  the  lion,  secretary, 
Mr.  J.  Goldicutt  Turner. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  heartily  accorded  to 
tho  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  for  their  continued  kindness  in  allow- 
ing the  use  of  their  rooms  for  the  meetings  of  tho 
Society  j and  to  the  Chairman,  for  his  services 
in  conducting  the  business  of  the  meeting.  It 
was  incidentally  suggested  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  proceedings  that  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  arrange  for  a public  dinner  to 
inaugurate  the  accession  of  the  new  president, 
aud  to  bring  the  claims  of  the  Society  more 
prominently  forward.  The  matter  was  left  to 
the  consideration  of  the  council. 

Amongst  now  donations  were  one  of  31.  33.  from 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Dyers,  and  101. 
from  Mr.  Godwin. 


Divided  Contracts. — The  recent  establish- 
ment of  a Builders’  Exchange  in  Cincinnati,  and 
tho  consequent  increase  of  concert  among  tho 
building  trades,  have  led,  among  other  things, 
as  we  have  reported  (says  tho  American  Archi- 
tect), to  a proposition  to  abolish  the  system  of 
general  contracts,  and  substitute  the  practice  of 
letting  out  every  kind  of  work  in  a building  in 
a separate  and  independent  contract  directly  to 
a man  who  is  to  do  it.  This  resolution  is  sus- 
tained by  a law  that  has  been  passed  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  public  buildings,  aud  there 
is  consequently  at  this  moment,  or  has  just  been, 
some  confusion  over  a public  building,  which  the 
authorities  wished  to  let  out  “ in  the  lump,” 
unaware  of  the  prohibition  which  exists.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  habit  of  giving  out  general 
contracts  leads,  where  competition  is  keen,  to  a 
good  many  abases.  “ But  in  private  building, 
unless  on  a very  large  scale,  there  is  so  much 
advantage  in  the  directness  of  responsibility  and 
ease  of  superintendence  due  to  having  one  con- 
tractor,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  things 
work  together,  that  there  is,  and  perhaps  always 
will  be,  a very  common  preference  for  him.” 
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OTEECROWDING  IN  WHITECHAPEL. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  here,  Mr.  John 
Liddle,  whose  reports  are  amongst  the  most 
raluable  issued,  again  draws  the  attention  of  his 
Board  to  the  subject  of  overcrowding,  which, 
from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  prevails  to  a 
very  great  extent  in  this  district ; and  not  only 
in  this,  but  in  many  other  districts  in  London. 
The  clanger  to  the  public  health  from  this  cause 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

It  appears  from  the  notes  furnished  to 
Jlr.  Liddle  by  the  inspectors,  that  one  cause  of 
tlie  overcrowding  in  this  district  is  from  the 
large  immigration  of  foreigners,  principally  from 
Poland,  who  arrive  here  in  a state  bordering  on 
destitution,  and  are  received  by  their  feilow- 
countrymen,  who  are  not  in  a much  better 
pecuniary  condition ; but  who,  nevertheless, 
allow  them  to  occupy  a portion  of  their  only 
room,  in  which  their  own  family  resides,  until 
the  new  comers  can  obtain  work.  The  rents  of 
the  houses  in  many  of  the  poor  neighbourhoods, 
particularly  those  bordering  on  the  city,  are 
much  increased,  owing  to  such  houses  being  in 
great  demand.  Many  of  them  are  in  the 
possession  of  foreigners,  who,  in  order  to  pay 
the  advanced  rent  which  is  domanded,  are  com- 
pelted  to  crowd  into  each  room  as  many  as  it 
will  hold.  A curious  fact  has  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  visits  of  the  inspectors,  viz.,  that 
the  English  and  Irish,  who  formerly  occupied 
these  houses,  have  either  been  compelled  to 
remove,  or  have  left  of  their  own  accord  in 
consequence  of  the  advance  of  rent,  although 
the  accommodation  is  not  improved.  The  result 
is,  that  they  go  a short  distance  from  London 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  early  and  cheap 
workmen’s  trains,  or  the  tram-cars.  It  fiirther 
appears,  says  Mr.  Liddle,  tliat  the  people  of 
different  nations  do  not  harmoniously  amalga- 
mate; for  we  find  that  the  English  Jews,  who 
are  very  numerous  in  this  district,  live  together 
in  certain  localities,  while  the  foreigners  live 
together  in  other  parts ; the  Irish  are  located 
by  themselves,  and  so  are  the  English. 

“Tlie  question  may  be  properly  asked, — How 
is  this  state  of  things  to  be  remedied?  Every 
person,  whatever  his  condition  of  life,  and 
wherever  his  residence,  is  deeply  interested  in 
this  inquiry ; and  it  is  in  vain  to  assert  that  the 
question  of  overcrowding  among  the  poor  in 
narrow  and  confined  places  does  not  concern  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  cities  and  tomis  who  live 
in  well-ventilated  houses,  and  which  are  sur- 
rounded  by  open  spaces ; but  it,  nevertheless, 
does  concern  the  whole  community,  as  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  spread  of  many  diseases 
which  arc,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance  endemic, 
and  confined  to  these  overcrowded  places,  but 
which  soon  become  epidemic  and  extend  over 
large  areas,  attacking  indiscriminately  all 
classes.” 

Laws  for  the  abatement  of  overcrowding  will 
not  suffice  ; and  it  is  feared  that  unless  the 
question  is  taken  up  with  a spirit  of  love 
towards  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  classes 
by  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  mcaaui'es 
adopted  to  give  instruction  to  the  poor  in 
matters  concerning  their  physical  well-being, 
the  existing  state  of  things  will  long  continue. 

Mr.  Liddle  urges  that  voluntary  societies 
should  be  formed  in  every  district  for  visiting 
the  houses  of  the  poor. 


THE  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BILL. 

This  Bill  has  been  read  a second  time  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in 
moving  the  second  reading,  said  that  its  pro- 
moters had  adopted  all  tke  improvements  which 
were  recommended  by  the  select  committee  of 
last  session.  There  had  been  two  ohjaotions  to 
the  measure, — that  it  was  unnecessary,  and  that 
it  interfered  with  the  rights  of  property.  That 
it  was  not  unnecessary  was  clear,  as  destruction 
was  going  on  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland  ; and  as  to  interference  with  the  rights 
of  property,  it  did  no  more  than  railway  and 
gas  Bills  did  every  yeai\  But  all  that  was 
desired  was  that  those  who  possessed  those  monu- 
ments should  give  notice  of  removal  and  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  them.  But  ho  con- 
tended that  those  who  possessed  these  monu- 
ments should  be  the  first  to  support  the  Bill. 
They  were  national  heirlooms,  and  were  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  present  proprietors 
nor  of  the  present  generation. 

Mr.  Plankett  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months,  but  acknow- 


ledged that  the  Bill  was  very  much  better  than 
it  had  been  in  former  years.  But  the  machinery 
of  the  Bill  was  not  required,  and  a schedule 
should  be  made  of  the  monuments  which  were 
in  want  of  preservation. 

Mr.  Raikes  said  that  the  Bill  had  been  before 
a select  committee,  bub  was  still  open  to  the 
original  objection  as  to  the  mode  in  which  its 
provisions  were  to  be  enforced,  viz.,  by  giving 
extraordinary  powers  to  a commission  of  private 
persons.  He  complained  that  any  man  who  had 
an  ancient  monument  on  his  property  was, 
under  the  BUI,  to  write  himself  down  as  an 
enemy  to  the  pnblic  and  dosirons  of  injuring 
that  monument.  If,  however,  the  compulsory 
clauses  were  struck  out  of  the  Bill  he  would  vote 
for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Herschell  hoped  that  the  hon.  baronet 
would  not  accept  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member  opposite,  as  if  he  did  the  Bill  would 
certainly  bo  inoperative. 

Lord  H.  Thynno  opposed  the  Bill,  which  he 
considered  was  more  calculated  to  cause  the 
destruction  of  monuments  than  to  preserve 
them.  The  preservation  of  ancient  monuments 
ought  to  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
authorities  instead  of  individuals,  as  proposed 
by  the  Bill.  It  was  not  only  a most  confiscatory, 
but  a most  extravagant  measure. 

Mr.  S.  Lcfo^Te  referred  to  the  destruction  of 
Ccesar’s  Camp  at  Wimbledon,  by  the  owner, 
although  the  people  of  London  were  willing  to 
give  him  the  full  value  of  the  ground,  and  said 
if  a Bill  of  this  kind  had  been  law  that  most 
valuable  relic  of  antiquity  would  have  been 
preserved. 

On  a division,  tho  numbers  voting  for  the 
second  reading  were  6-J-,  against  56,  leaving  a 
majority  of  eight  in  favour  of  the  second  read- 
ing. The  Bill  was  accordingly  road  a second 
time,  and  was  ordered  to  be  committed. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  ART 
DEPARTMENT. 

Sir,- — At  the  risk  of  being  included  in  the 
category  of  that  half-dozen  cranky  dissentients 
from  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  I venture  to 
affirm  that  in  his  address  at  Manchester  lie 
entirely  begs  the  question  at  issue.  The  real 
question  is  not  whether  the  Department  schools 
have  done  some  good,  but  whetlior  much  greater 
good  could  not  have  been  done  by  a very 
different  application  of  those  largo  sums  of 
money  which  have  been  expended  on  their 
establishment  and  maintenance  ? 

What  is  our  aim  ? Is  it  to  rival  that  pitch  of 
art  development  which  was  attained  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  or  some  lower  standard?  If  tho 
former,  would  not  the  common-sense  procedure 
be  to  inquire  how  that  pitch  of  excellence  was 
arrived  at  ? And  if  we  do  inquire  we  find 
that  it  was  attained  by  totally  different  means 
to  those  employed  by  the  Scienco  and  Art 
Department.  Tho  ruling  classes  in  Greece  and 
Italy  were  practical;  they  spent  what  could  be 
spared  from  the  public  funds  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  development  of  art  in  raising  grand 
monumental  edifices,  and  in  embellishing  these 
with  painting  and  sculpture.  They  took  tho 
most  direct  means  of  cultivating  art  by  em- 
ploying artists  on  public  works  of  great  extent 
and  magnificence.  Every  public  building  be- 
came a first-rate  school  of  art.  The  leading 
artists  had  their  scholars.  These  schools  were 
of  the  most  valnable  kind.  For  in  thoroughly 
carrying  out  tho  decorations  of  a great  public 
bnilding,  tho  scholars  learnt  that  most  valu- 
able lesson  in  art-edneation,  viz.,  the  adaptation 
of  art  to  tho  various  parts  of  a great  whole.  These 
ancient  schools  did  make  designers,  whereas 
Sir  Henry  Cole  confesses  his  schools  do  not. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Italians  never  dreamt  of 
founding  an  art  department  and  provincial  art 
schools,  and  of  standing  aside  to  look  on,  with 
closed  pockets,  in  tho  expectancy  of  a great  art 
epoch  proceeding  from  such  means.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Italians  knew  that  all  that  they  desired 
would  come  out  of  a persistent  and  liberal 
demand  on  the  exorcise  of  artistic  talent.  The 
first  grand  essential  towards  a great  art  develop- 
ment is  the  existence  of  good  taste  in  the  upper 
classes,  and  the  schools  of  the  Department  do 
not  touch  this  class.  A true  taste  for  art  really 
proceeds  from  a right  kind  of  intellectual  train- 
ing, not  from  studying  examples  of  art.  Italy, 
as  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  point  out, 
was  for  centories  throughout  its  length  and 
breadth  one  vast  museum  of  the  fine  arts,  with- 
out its  art-treasures  having  the  slightest  power 


to  arrest  the  decadence  of  art  or  to  revive  it. 
We  seem  to  think  that  art  makes  civilisation, 
whereas  history  teaches  us  the  very  reverse. 
Art  and  literature  are  the  most  durable  records 
of  a nation's  intellectnal  status;  by  their  frag- 
ments a nation  is  judged  by  posterity. 

Drawing  should  doubtless  form  an  important 
item  in  education,  as  I pointed  out  before  the 
“footings”  of  South  Kensington  were  laid,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  art-culture,  but  of  technical 
training,  because  drawing  is  tho  best  means  of 
training  the  eye  to  correct  observation,  and  the 
hand  to  dexterity  in  touch.  The  School  Board 
Schools  should  be  the  great  nurseries  of  technical 
skill.  What  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
have  not  effected  may  be  gathered  from  the  fur- 
nishing of  private  houses,  and  the  contents  of 
bvic-k.brac  shops,  from  both  of  which  examples 
of  tho  highest  kind  of  taste  arc  almost  invariably 
absent.  In  fact,  if  yon  scratch  the  British  taste 
of  tho  present  day  with  the  scalpel  of  reason, 
you  shall  find  the  Tartar,  “ Inconsistency.” 

W.  C.WE  Tuom-^.s. 


ELLISSEN  V.  LAWRIE. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  only  just  been  drawn 
to  the  I'eport  published  in  your  issue  of  the 
23rd  nit.  of  tho  above  case,  which  contained 
only  the  ess  parto  statement  of  the  plaintiff’s 
counsel.  No  evidence  was  taken  except  that  of 
the  plaintiff  himself,  which  went  absolutely  to 
negative  this  statement.  The  plaintiff’s  counsel, 
after  hearing  his  own  client’s  evidence,  probably 
thinking  “ discretion  tho  bettor  part  of  valour,” 
acceded  to  the  suggestion  of  the  judge  (made 
before  the  trial  commenced),  that  tho  matter 
was  one  which  should  bo  referred  to  a barrister, 
assisted  by  a scientific  assessor.  Tliis  course 
was  adopted  against  my  wish.  As  I have  a 
complete  answer  to  the  action,  I must  ask  you 
to  publish  this  letter,  setting  forth  tho  above 
facts.  T.  Lawrie,  F.R.I.B.A. 


TRADE  MATTERS. 

In  reply  to  “ Nemo,”  in  yonrs  of  the  23i'd 
nit.,  I am  afraid  he  did  not  choose  a branch  of 
tho  building  trade,  such  as  a carpenter,  brick- 
layer, or  mason,  but  wished  his  son  to  be  a 
pupil.  If  so,  tho  premmms  were  small,  as  tho 
lad  would  waste  a good  deal  of  tho  valuable 
time  of  foremen  and  others ; and  I have  gene- 
rally found,  on  the  expiration  of  the  articles, 
the  pupils  wore  half  clerk  and  half  joiner,  bub 
knew  nothing  well  enough  to  get  a living. 

Some  builders  send  the  pupil  as  clerk  to  tho 
foreman  on  the  building,  thus  saving  a clerk  ; 
bat,  on  completion  of  his  articles,  tho  lad  is 
neither  a foreman  nor  a clerk,  and  if  ho  succeeds 
he  finds  every  day  the  want  of  that  technical 
and  practical  knowledge  an  apprenticeship  at 
the  bench  or  hanker  can  alone  supply  ; bub  in 
too  many  cases  Qeiitility  prevents  tho  lad 
having  this  early  training. 

A Clerk  of  Works. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR. 

Sir, — A great  injustice  has  been  done  tho 
borough  surveyor  of  Sheffield.  He  has  been 
given  three  months’  notice  to  quit  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  finding  of  a secret  committee,  with- 
out having  been  given  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  charges  hrongbt  against  him.  Tho  case  is 
so  bad  a one,  that,  in  the  interest  of  every 
municipal  surveyor  in  the  country,  it  should  bo 
laid  before  the  public  in  its  true  light.  Will  yon 
ask  for  some  explanation  of  the  unfair  act  com- 
mitted  by  the  corporation,  as  reported  in  tho 
She^eld  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  14th  ult.  ? 

E.  B.  Ellice-Clahk. 


REBUILDING 

THE  NORWOOD  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Lambeth  Guardians  have  resolved  upon 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  at  Norwood,  and  from  the  statements 
made  at  tho  last  meeting  of  tho  Board,  when 
the  subject  was  under  consideration,  the  de- 
cision of  the  guardians  to  rebuild  the  establish- 
ment  is  by  no  means  premature.  It  was  stated 
that  at  tho  present  time  no  less  than  100  children 
in  the  schools  are  compelled  to  sleep  in  a wooden 
bnilding  of  a primitive  character,  the  only 
approach  to  it  from  the  outside  being  wooden 
steps,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a fire  occurring 
many  lives  would  doubtless  be  sacrificed.  , 
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PENALTIES  AGAINST  THE  SOUTHWARK 

AND  VAUXHALL  WATER  COMPANY. 

CUTTING  OFF  THE  SUPPLY. 

The  Soutliwfirk  and  VauxtaH  Water  Company 
have  just  been  mulcted  in  heavy  penalties  for 
illegally  cutting  off  tho  supply  of  a respectable 
tradesman  in  tho  Borough.  Last  Treek,  tho 
company  were  summoned  before  Mr.  Partridge, 
the  Southwark  police  magistrate,  by  Mr.  J.  Boltou 
Ladbury,  a draper,  in  High-street,  Borough,  for 
having  refused  to  supply  him  with  water,  and 
cut  off  the  pipes  under  tho  following  circum- 
stances : — It  appears  that  for  several  years  past 
Mr.  Ladbury  has  paid  seven  guineas  a year  for 
his  water,  but  that  last  year  he  received  notice 
that  the  rate  would  be  increased  to  161.  5s., 
although  there  had  been  no  increase  in  his  con- 
sumption of  water.  On  his  remonstrating  with 
the  company,  the  rate  was  reduced  from  161.  5s. 
to  111.,  and  on  the  11th  of  last  month  ho 
received  a notice  demanding  61.  lOs.,  being  two 
quarters’  rent.  In  answer  to  this  notice  ho 
forwarded  a cheque  for  tho  amount,  which  was 
returned  as  “not  being  drawn  for  the  correct 
amount,”  and  on  tho  27th  of  February  the 
company  cut  off  the  water,  and  he  was  without 
a supply  for  four  days,  although  there  were  ten 
persons  in  the  house. 

Tho  Company’s  defence  was  that  the  return- 
ing of  Mr. . Ladbury’a  cheque,  and  the  subse- 
quent cutting  off  tho  supply,  were  owing  to  a 
mistake  ; but  Mr.  Partridge,  the  magistrate,  in 
giring  his  decision,  said  that  although  the  mis- 
take might  bo  inconvenient  for  the  company, 
neither  the  public  nor  the  complainant  must  be 
damnified  by  tho  error  of  any  officer  in  the 
water  company’s  service.  According  to  the 
evidence,  there  were  ten  persons  who  had  been 
deprived  of  a supply  of  water  for  four  days. 
“Now,”  said  the  magistrate,  “it  does  seem  to 
mo  that  it  is  a very  serious  thing  indeed,  because 
iu  this  case  the  water  company  have  a 
monopoly.  I do  not  know  whether  any  other 
persons  supply  water  within  tho  district;  but, 
at  auy  rate,  this  is  tho  Southwark  and  Vaaxhall 
"Water  Company,  therefore  1 suppose  the  public 
in  this  district  draw  their  supplies  oluefly  fi'om 
that  company.  It  does  seem  to  me  a very 
serious  thing,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  for  a 
water  company  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  a 
full  aud  efficient  supply  of  water,  which  seems 
to  me  as  necessary  as  the  air  we  breathe,  for  the 
purpose  of  health  and  in  the  interest  of  tho 
public  generally.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
ouo  of  the  company’s  officials  has  been  in  error  ; 
they  must  suffer  for  their  error;  therefore  I 
must  impose  tho  penalty  of  101.,  and  also  award 
the  sum  of  403.  a day  for  four  days.  I see  no 
reason  in  such  a case  as  this,  where  there  is  a 
monopoly,  and  whore  the  public  require  and 
are  entitled  to,  and  pay  a high  price  for, 
their  water,  why  there  shoixld  not  be  a full 
and  efficient  supply.” 


PROPOSED  CONVERSION  OF  LAMBETH 
OLD  WORKHOUSE. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  new  Lambeth  Work- 
house,  about  tbreo  years  ago,  the  old  building 
in  Princes-road  has  been  unoccupied,  and  the 
Guardians  have  had  under  consideration  the 
propriety  of  disposing  of  the  property.  They 
have  now  tho  chance  of  carrying  out  this  object. 
Miss  Elliott,  a lady  residing  iu  Cornwall. gardens, 
Queeu’s-gate,  having  written  to  tho  Board 
stating  that  she  is  desirous  of  purchasing  the 
building  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  as  a 
liome  for  needy  and  necessitous  persons.  Miss 
Elliott’s  offer  is  at  present  under  tho  coosidera- 
tion  of  the  Guardians. 


Reredos,  Sidmoiitli. — Tho  new  teredos  at 
All  Saints’  Church,  Sidmouth,  has  been  un- 
veiled.  It  is  composed  of  finely-grained  Corsham 
stone,  and  its  central  part  consists  of  three 
panels,  the  middle  one  being  cinque-foiled.  Iu 
its  recess  it  is  diapered,  and  upon  tho  diaper  is 
a raised  ribbon,  bearing  the  iujunction,  “ This 
do  in  remembrance  of  Me.”  On  either  side  are 
triple-headed  panels,  in  which  are  carved  tho 
wheat  and  tho  viue.  The  flanks  of  the  rei’edos 
proper  are  diapered  with  ornament  of  geometrical 
form.  In  the  centre  of  these  panels  occur  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  in  unbroken  circles.  A 
bold  and  deeply-moulded  cornice  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  upper  portion.  Tho  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Han-y  Hems, 


MYCENiE. 

Mr.  a.  S.  Murb.\y,  a letter  fi*om  whom  we 
inserted  in  our  last  with  reference  to  an  article 
by  Dr.  Lindenschmidt,  a translation  of  which  we 
published,  complains  further  that  the  transla- 
tion contains  “offensive  expi'ossions  which  have 
no  equivalent  in  the  Gorman.”  Mr.  Murray 
mentions  particularly  that  the  words  “ a con- 
temptible criticism”  (p.  212)  should  have  been 
a conieinpiuous  criticism.  Without  stopping  to 
say,  in  excuse  for  tho  translator,  that  iu  more 
than  one  German  dictionary  looked  into  the 
word  “contemptible”  appears  in  tho  list  of 
meanings  given  to  the  German  word  used,  we 
unhesitatingly  express  our  great  regret  in  re- 
spect of  the  slightest  error  of  the  kind  that  may 
have  been  committed.  Tho  translation  oame  to 
ns  from  what  wo  considered  a perfectly  reliable 
.source,  and  was  made  without  a shadow  of 
aiiimiis  by  one  who  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
the  parties  concerned.  We  in  like  spirit  printed 
it  simply  that  our  readers  might  know  what  was 
being  said  on  the  subject  in  Germany. 


THE  NEW  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Messrs.  Merritt  & Asuby,  the  contractors 
for  tho  new  Grand  |Hotel,  which  is  about  to  be 
erected  on  tho  vacant  land  between  Northum- 
berland - avenue  and  Northumberland  - street, 
opposite  Trafalgar-square,  have  entered  upon 
the  work  by  enclosing  tho  site  with  lofty 
hoardings  fronting  Charing  - cross  and  tho 
Strand,  and  Northumberland-street  and  North- 
nmberland-avonue  on  tho  oast  aud  west.  A 
substantial  footway,  [enclosed  by  railings,  has 
also  been  constructed  immediately  iu  front  of 
the  Charing-croea  hoarding.  Tho  contract  for 
the  supei'etiRicture  is  103,9001.  This  is  inde- 
pendently of  the  coat  incurred  in  the  excava- 
tions and  foundatiou-walls,  which  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Reddin,  and  which  are  said  to  have  in- 
volved an  outlay  of  moro  than  10,0001.  There 
wore  several  tenders  for  the  work  which 
Messrs.  Merritt  & Ashby  are  about  to  carry  out, 
the  highest  being  a little  more  than  112,0001. 
It  is  stated  that  with  the  exception  of  the  St. 
Panoras  Hotel,  belonging  to  the  Midland  Railway 
Company,  the  Grand  Hotel  will  bo  tho  largest 
and  most  costly  hotel  in  the  metropolis.  We 
understand  that  Messrs.  Merritt  & Ashby’s  con- 
tract is  exclusive  of  the  internal  decorations, 
which  are  intended  to  bo  of  the  most  elaborate 
character.  Notwithstanding  the  size  and  mag- 
nitude  of  tho  hotel,  it  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  bo  ready  for  covex’ing  iu  during 
the  present  year. 


PROGRESS  OF  BUILDING  AT  PENGB. 

A DISCUSSION  which  took  place  at  last  week's 
Penge  Vestry  meeting  is  illustrative  of  tho 
rapid  progress  of  building  in  that  locality.  Mr. 
Dodson,  one  of  the  members,  drew  attention  to 
tho  desirability  of  forming  a recreation-ground 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said  it  seemed  to  him 
that  tho  hamlet  was  now  increasing  so  fast  that 
iu  a very  few  years  there  would  not  bo  an  aero 
of  open  space  iu  tho  district.  He,  therefore, 
wished  the  Vestry  to  consider  tho  matter,  aud, 
if  necessary,  to  elect  a committee,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  solicit  funds,  and  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  various  plots  of  ground  in  tho 
hamlet,  with  the  view  of  selecting  one  to  be 
laid  out  for  recreation  purposes.  The  proposi- 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a eommittoc 
was  formed  to  carry  out  the  object. 


The  Proposed  Asylum  at  Dajreuth. — At 

a late  meeting  of  tho  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  Sir  E.  H.  Currie  moved  that  tho  general 
ground-plan  for  tho  proposed  adult  asylum 
at  Darenth,  laid  on  tho  table,  and  which  had 
been  posted  at  the  offices  in  Norfolk-street 
during  the  previous  fortnight  for  inspection,  be 
approved ; that  tho  same  be  sent  to  tho  Local 
Government  Board,  with  a request  for  authority 
to  raise  a sum  of  50,000i.  on  loan,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  tho  works.  The  buildings 
would  cost  52,5001.,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
accommodate  altogether,  if  necessary,  1,596 
persons.  The  motion  was  carried,  as  also  was  a 
subsequent  proposal,  that  Messrs.  Harstou,  tho 
arcliitects,  receive  per  cent,  commission  on 
the  whole  undertaking,  the  same  to  bo  paid  as 
tho  work  proceeds, 


SANITARY  WORKS. 

The  following  statement  of  sanitary  works 
devised  and  carried  out  for  tho  improvement  of 
tho  dock  offices  at  Hull,  by  Mr.  F.  Hoolo,  of 
London,  may  prove  suggestive  to  others  : — 

All  internal  waste  wa'er-pipesand  soil-pipes  were  tested, 
and  manj  leakages  made  sound.  Tbe  soii-pipes  were 
carried  up  above  tbe  roof,  and  their  lower  eoda  cut  ulT 
from  oil  drains,  and,  being  carr.ed  through  the  walls, 
were  taken  into  well-reutilated  manholes  built  under  tbe 
street  pavement. 

Alt  loul  drainage  was  diverted  from  the  drains  under 
fhe  building,  aud  the  rain-water  from  down-pipes  only 
allowed  to  ran  through  them.  These  drains  were  well 
ventilated  and  trapped  at  thrir  outlet,  New  drains  well 
ventilated  and  trapped  also  at  tbe  outlet,  were  laid  outside 
the  building  Co  take  the  foul  drainage  to  the  sewer,  aud 
the  W.C.8  were  removed  from  the  iaternal  courtyard  and 
placed  outside  ihe  building. 

A new  inlet  has  been  formed  for  the  supply  of  fresh  oir 
to  the  beating  chamber,  and  the  iron-lieaiing  surfaces 
covered  with  glazed  brick  and  Portland  cement,  so  as  to 

E revent  the  air  from  being  scorohetl.  Ventilators  have 
een  also  put  in  nearly  every  window  throughout  the 
building,  and  vortical  tube-ventilators  in  some  of  the 
priucipal  rooms. 

The  chairman  of  the  Hull  Docks,  Sir  William 
Wright,  states  that  tho  dock  offices  are  now 
wholesome,  whereas,  previously  they  wero 
most  unwholesome  and  dangerous  to  health. 


FALL  OF  IRON  ROOF. 

Axother  example  of  tho  insecurity  of  iron 
construction,  ns  it  is  commonly  used,  is  tho  fall 
of  a roof  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Tho  American 
Architect  says  : — “ Tho  iron  roof  over  tho  fur- 
nace-room of  the  New  England  Glass  Works  fell 
down  suddenly  without  warning.  It  was  100  ft. 
long,  and  90  ft.  in  span,  pnt  up  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  has  lasted  perhaps  as  long  as  with  our 
present  habits  of  construction  any  piece  of 
ordinary  iron-work  can  he  expected  to  refrain 
from  falling.  Fortunately  no  ono  was  under  it, 
and  since  nobody  was  hurt,  it  is  not  likely  that 
auy  great  notice  will  be  taken  of  tho  accident; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  a warning.  The  theories 
behind  which  ignorance  takes  refuge  to  avoid 
confession  are  fairly  instanced  in  that  which 
has  been  put  forward  iu  this  case,  viz.,  that  the 
furnaces  being  out  for  some  weeks,  tho  iron 
girders  (or  trusses)  had  so  contracted  with  tho 
cold  as  to  draw  away  from  their  bearings.  A 
rough  computation  is  enough  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  such  a supposition.” 


THE  ATKINSON  ART  GALLERY  AND 
FREE  LIBRARY,  SOUTHPORT. 

The  new  Atkinson  Free  Public  Library  aud 
Art  Gallery,  which  was  presented  to  tho  town 
of  Southport  by  Mr.  William  Atkinson,  J.P., 
Deputy-Lieutenant  for  Cheeliire,  was  opened  on 
the  2l3t  ult. 

Tbe  building  is  iu  tho  composite  Italian  stylo, 
and  is  from  tho  design  of  Messrs.  Waddiugton 
& Son,  architects,  Burnley.  There  is  a pediment 
in  front,  which  contains  a series  of  bas-reliefs 
representative  of  Homer  as  tho  genius  of  poetry, 
Hbschylus  of  tho  drama,  Thucydides  of  history, 
Apelles  of  painting,  Phidias  of  sculpture,  and 
Ictinus  of  architecture.  Over  the  entrance  there 
is  a medallion  of  Inspiration,  represented  as  a 
young  girl.  The  ecuiptiu*o  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Seale,  of  London.  It  is  intended  to  fill  in 
a space  directly  above  tbe  pediment,  which  at 
present  is  blank,  with  a group  of  figures,  repre- 
senting Inspiration  surrounded  by  figures  typical 
of  the  tine  arts,  literature,  and  commerce.  Tho 
building  is  faced  with  Lougridgo  stone,  tho  back 
and  side  elevations  being  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  Tho  entrance-ball  has  a tesselatod 
pavement  in  red  and  black,  and  loads 
into  a lofty  vestibule  12  ft.  wide,  whore 
there  is  provided  access  to  rooms  which  will 
serve  as  reading  aud  nows  rooms.  At  tho  end 
of  tho  vestibule  is  the  library,  with  a circulax” 
counter  on  tho  same  principle  as  that  at  tho 
British  Museum.  Tho  general  reading-room  at 
tho  left  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  is  intended 
to  be  used  as  a lecturo-room,  it  having  a length 
of  63  ft.  by  2-1  ft.  The  book-shelving  in  the 
library  has  been  arranged  to  hold  40,000 
volumes,  although  the  space  could  be  made 
available  for  many  moro  if  this  were  requisite. 
Both  rooms  are  ventilated  by  upright  fresh-air 
flues,  tho  foul  air  being  carried  off  by  means  of 
Pott’s  system  of  cornice  ventilation.  Tho  place 
will  be  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  iu  coils.  All 
tho  upper  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  exhibition 
of  works  of  art.  There  are  three  galleries  in  all, 
the  main  gallery  being  67  ft.  G iu.  by  26  ft.  9 in., 
and  the  other  two  44  ft.  by  25  ft.  9 in.  each, 
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Two  galleries  are  also  provided  for  scnlpturo, 
each  21  ft.  9 in.  by  18  ft.  The  lighting  in  these 
rooms  is  from  the  roof.  The  total  wall-space 
available  for  hanging  is  6,000  ft.  The  ceilings 
of  the  galleries  are  coved,  and  constructed  in 
plaster,  with  plain  gnilloche  ornaments. 

The  cost  to  Mr.  Atkinson  has  been  8,0001.  He 
was  deservedly  thanked  by  the  Corporation  for 
his  sensible  munificence ; and  again  at  the 
banqnet  which  took  place  in  the  evening,  when 
Mr.  Councillor  Picton,  of  Liverpool,  said  that 
the  centre  of  all  names  that  night  was  Mr. 
Atkinson’s,  and  he  could  not  mention  that  name 
without  respect.  They  had  heard  a good  deal  j 
of  the  progress  of  Southport,  and,  for  his  part,  , 
he  thought  that  they  would  soon  have  occasion  j 
to  institute  a local  Walhalla  for  the  men  who 
did  so  much  for  the  town.  The  streets  of 
Southport  were  a matter  of  envy,  for  those  in 
Liverpool  had  been  made  in  a crooked  narrow 
style  many  years  ago,  and  had  been  built  much  ’ 
on  the  same  plan  since.  In  Southport,  however,  ' 
they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  such  | 
a fine  street  as  Lord-street  laid  out  at  an  early 
period  of  the  town’s  existence,  and  that  had 
served  as  a pattern  for  the  rest  of  the  streets  ; 
which  had  since  been  built. 


CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  LONDON. 

Thk  Committee  just  appointed  for  the  current 
year  held  their  first  meeting  at  their  offices  on 
Tuesday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  issue  the  following  circular  to  the  members 
of  the  Association : — 

"The  committee  appointed  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Association,  on  the  23lb  of  February,  bare  (on  tbeir  first 
Bssemhling)  great  satiafsction  in  tlaOing  that  Che  strike  of 
the  Union  Masons  may  be  considered  as  virtually  at  an 
end.  Kvery  member  of  this  Association  is  now  supplied 
with  as  many  masons  as  be  requires,  at  or  below  the  old 
rate  ofSd.  per  hour. 

The  masons’  sirilce  committee  has  announced  that  any 
of  the  itembers  of  the  anion  may  now  go  to  work  at  SJa 
instead  of  lOd.  as  demanded,  and  seems  to  have  abandoned 
altugeiher  the  demand  for  a reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labonr. 

It  hae,  moreover,  been  intimated  that  if  the  unionists 
are  unable  to  obtain  per  hour,  they  will  probably  be 

Stepared  to  accept  the  old  wages  of  9d.  While  congratu- 
.tiog  the  members  of  this  Association  on  tbo  collapse  of 
the  Masona’  Strike  of  1877.  the  committee  are  very 
anxious  to  impress  on  the  builders  of  London  the  neces- 
sity and  justice  of  giving  every  support  to  the  masons 
of  all  nalionalitiet  who  are  now  employed  by  ibecn.  It 
has  been  the  frequent  boavt  of  the  masons'  onion  that,  as 
soon  as  the  strike  shoald  be  over,  the  mimbers  of  tbe 
union  would  go  back  to  work  and  oust  the  DOn-uoiotiists 
from  their  employ.  Tbemaaiers'  committee  would  regret 
very  much  that  the  unionieCs  should  be  able  in  any  instance 
to  carry  out  this  threat,  and  beg  leave  to  caution  the 
trsde  genersllv  against  the  machinations  (whether  of  fore- 
men or  others)  «bich  may  be  used  towards  this  end.  It 
will  be  a bare  act  of  justice  to  retain  all  the  masons  now 
working,  paying  them  the  full  value  of  tbeir  labour. 

The  Committee  trust  that  the  result  of  this  stragg’e 
will  be  to  abolish  tbe  rule  of  a uniform  minimum  rate  of 
wages,  and  to  promote  a perfect  freedom  of  contract 
between  masters  and  journeymen  as  to  wages  and  over- 
time, piece-work,  and  other  matters,  independent  of  tne 
arbitrary  and  pernicious  interference  of  shop-stewards 
and  other  trade  onion  officers.” 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Tetsu-orth  (Oxon). — New  Board  Bchoola  for 
100  children,  with  teacher's  residence,  are  about 
to  be  commenced  at  this  village  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect.  High 
Wycombe. 

Beacon’s  Bottom  (Oxon). — A new  Board  school, 
to  accommodate  seventy  infante,  has  just  been 
opened  at  this  village.  Mr.  Wells,  of  Thame, 
was  the  builder,  and  the  architect  was  Mr. 
Arthur  Vernon,  of  High  Wycombe. 


flocks 

The  Dichens  Bictionary.  By  Gilbert  A.  Pierce, 
with  additions  by  William  A.  Wheeler. 
London : Chapman  & Hall. 

So  thoroughly  have  the  writings  of  Charles 
Dickens  been  absorbed  into  our  national  life, 
that  facility  of  reference  to  them  has  become  a 
necessity.  His  characters  are  as  real  to  ns  as 
those  of  history : his  phrases  g(ive  point  and 
flavour  to  our  daily  conversation,  and  thus 
ignorance  of  Dickens  places  a man  at  a great 
disadvantage.  But  the  quantity  he  has  left  ns 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  find  what  is 
wanted  at  the  moment,  to  assign  allusions  to 
the  proper  works,  or  to  verify  quotations.  Hence 
something  like  that  which  has  been  done  for 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  and  Tennyson  in  the 


way  of  a concordance  is  needed,  and  that  need 
is  supplied  to  au  extent  in  the  book  before  us. 

A concordance  to  Dickens  would  he  so  big  an 
affair  that  probably  it  will  never  bo  undertaken. 
We  cannot  look  for  anything  like  an  index  to 
lines  or  phrases : a “ key  to  the  character  of 
principal  incidents  ” was  all  that  was  practicable, 
and  for  that  we  are  grateful.  There  is  signi- 
ficance in  the  fact  that  we  owe  even  this  to 
America.  Our  great  humourist  is,  if  possible, 
more  popular  in  the  United  States  than  in  his 
own  country.  Ho  has  long  been  published  there 
in  a very  cheap  form,  and  has  circulated 
among  the  millions,  and  thus  his  name  has 
become  in  a marked  sense  a “ household  word” 
there,  and  what  he  has  written  is  familiar  to 
everybody.  Popularity  like  this  justifies  such  a 
work  as  the  “ Dickens  Dictionary,”  which  has 
had  a circulation  amply  repaying  the  authors 
for  their  labour  of  love.  We  in  England  get  it 
a little  late  ; but  with  the  advantage  of  correc- 
tion and  revision  greatly  enhancing  its  value. 

In  a preface  specially  written  for  the  English 
edition,  the  son  of  Charles  Dickens,  who  has 
revised  the  work,  expresses  “ a very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  singularly  painstaking  and  careful 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out.”  This, 
on  the  whole,  we  cordially  endorse.  It  is  a useful 
book  exceedingly  well  done.  More  than  this,  it 
is  an  interesting  book  ; for  the  authors  have 
found  it  well  within  the  dictionary  scope  to 
give  outlines  of  the  famous  tales,  aud  such 
extracts  in  support  of  them,  that  those  who 
come  to  consult  the  volume  will  find  themselves 
beguiled  into  much  pleasant  reading,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  stop. 

Of  course,  there  are  defects.  It  was  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  omissions,  though  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  these  are  few.  We  have  noted 
in  passing,  the  absence  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Abel, 
the  old  bachelor  in  the  “ Old  Curiosity  Shop  ” ; 
that  of  Mr.  Grannett,  the  overseer  of  the  work- 
house,  and  Slout,  master  of  the  workhouse,  in 
“ Oliver  Twist.”  Allusion  might  have  been 
made  to  Mrs  Comey’s  cats  and  dogs,  Betsy 
Trotwood’s  donkey  (“David  Copperfield”),  and 
so  on.  Another  defect  of  the  book  as  addressed 
to  English  readers  is  noteworthy.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  early  chapters  of  “Master 
Humphrey's  Clock,” — among  the  most  charming 
works  Dickens  ever  executed, — have  ceased  to 
exist.  The  author  was  ill-advised,  and  cut  them 
out,  so  that  in  no  collected  edition  of  his  works 
will  there  be  found  any  trace  of  them.  In  the 
American  edition  of  Dickens,  this  lost  matter  is 
retained,  and  therefore  reference  to  it  forms 
naturally  an  integral  part  of  the  “Dictionary”; 
but  is  it  not  somewhat  anomalous  that  while 
Messrs.  Chapman  A Hall  hold  themselves  bound 
by  the  author's  decision  to  suppress  the  clock 
machinery  in  every  edition  of  Dickens,  they 
should  retain  all  that  refers  to  it  in  what  is 
designed  as  a key  to  those  editions  ? Readers 
of  this  generation  know  nothing  whatever  of 
that  which  is  lapsed  and  gone,  but  allusion  to 
which  is  given,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  their 
extreme  bewilderment. 

This  leads  us  to  another  point.  The  “ Dic- 
tionary ” references  are  to  chapters,  and  this 
would  seem  to  be  a natural  and  useful  arrange- 
ment. Reference  to  pages  would  necessitate 
consulting  special  editions : reference  to  pages 
no  doubt  struck  the  authors  as  absolutely  satis- 
factory. Unfortunately  they  had  not  the 
“Illustrated  Library  Edition”  before  them,  or 
their  complacency  would  have  received  a shock. 
In  that  costly  edition,  not  only  are  the  page 
head-lines  so  carefully  prepared  by  the  author 
for  the  “Charles  Dickens' Edition”  omitted, — 
though  these  ought  to  be  regarded  as  being 
as  much  part  of  the  text  as  the  rest  of 
the  page, — but  tbe  very  chaptering  has  been 
altered,  so  that  each  volume  may  commence 
with  “ Chapter  I.”  For  example,  the  first  volume 
of  “David  Copperfield”  ends  with  chapter 
twenty-nine,  and,  properly,  the  second  volume 
should  begin  “ Chapter  XXX.,”  but  a re-number- 
ing  is,  in  fact,  commenced  which  throws  out 
all  the  rest  of  tbe  chapters  ; and  to  make  the 
“ Dictionary  ” fit  this  edition  every  allusion  to 
any  character  or  incident  after  the  twenty- 
ninth  chapter  ought  to  be  altered  with  a pen  ! 
This  would  be  terrible  work,  and  we  put  it 
whether  in  preparing  the  book  for  the  English 
reader  cognisance  ought  not  to  have  been  taken 
of  this  eccentric  edition  ? 

These  are  points  not  to  be  disregarded  in 
looking  at  tbe  book  from  a critical  point  of  view. 
They  do  not,  however,  materially  affect  its 
value  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  reader,  and 


undoubtedly  it  ought  to  find  a place  in  the 
library  of  every  student  of  Dickens.  Popular  as 
he  is,  people  are  constantly  misquoting  liim,  aud 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  authors 
assigning  the  character  of  one  work  to  the  pages 
of  another.  It  was  probably  the  printer  who 
made  a writer  in  the  Examiner  a few’  w'eeks  ago 
allude  to  Mrs.  Fox,  when  he  obviously  meant 
Miss  Tox  in  “ Dombey  & Son;”  but  errors  as 
glaring  are  often  perpetrated  in  the  papers  from 
sheer  ignorance.  A writer  with  the  “ Dickens 
Dictionary  ” at  his  elbow  could  set  himself  right 
on  every  detail  in  a moment,  and  with  a high 
sense  of  the  value  in  this  as  in  many  other 
respects  we  confidently  recommend  it. 


VARIORUM. 

Under  the  title  of  “ Trade  Unionism  and  its 
Results  ” (Lockwood  & Co.),  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
has  republished  his  five  letters  to  the  Times, 
with  additions.  It  is  a very  important  contri- 
bution to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 

ought  to  have  a wide  circulation. “ Boiler 

and  Factory  Chimneys,  their  Draught,  Power, 
and  Stability,”  by  Robt.  Wilson,  A.I.C.E. 
(Lockwood  & Co.),  is  a valuable  little  book,  to 
which  wo  must  endeavour  to  give  further 

attention  before  long. Tbo  first  number  of 

Social  Notes  (Hardwicke)  is  a good  one.  It 
includes  Notes  on  Strikes,  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Condor; 
Cn  Abstinence,  by  Dr.  Farrer ; Cn  Industrial 
Schools,  by  Mr.  Sopwith ; Bare  Walls  in 
Churches,  by  Dr.  Irons  ; The  Costs  of  Funerals, 
by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, — and  all  for  a penny  ! 


gbsrtltiuuir. 

London  Commercial  Building  Society. — 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  Doughty  Hall,  Bedford-row,  on  the 
20th  ult.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W. 
Hurran.  The  report  and  accounts  showed  that 
the  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  27,2581. 
18s.  4d.  ; advances  on  mortgage,  8,615Z. ; do- 
posits  received,  11,7041.  lls.  6d.  The  net  profit 
of  the  year’s  transactions  was  971i.  19s.  3d.,  of 
which  a dividend  of  six  per  cent,  would  absorb 
9l3i.  6b.  The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts,  con- 
gratulated the  members  on  the  continued  success 
of  the  society,  there  having  been  an  increase  in 
almost  every  department  of  the  business.  He 
feared  that  the  members  and  the  public  gene- 
rally  were  uot  aware  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  deposit  bank  in  connexion  with  tbe 
society.  He  did  not  know  how  it  was  possible 
for  a depositor  in  an  incorporated  building 
society  to  lose  his  money,  since  the  society  was 
only  allowed  to  receive  on  loan  an  amount 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  sum  advanced  on 
mortgage.  Ho  wished  to  impress  upon  small 
tradesmen  the  advantage  of  keeping  a banking 
account,  however  small,  on  which  they  would 
receive  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  have  the 
facility  of  making  their  payments  by  cheques. 

Tlie  Houses  in  Hyde  Park. — Sir  Charles 
Diike,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  in  reference  to  a 
statement  made  by  him  last  year  as  to  the 
erection  of  a house  in  Hyde  Park,  if  he  would 
further  explain  what  was  the  purpose  to  which 
a second  house  now  being  built  in  the  same 
portion  of  the  park  would  be  applied. — Mr.  Noel 
said,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon, 
baronet,  I have  to  state  that  the  second  house 
to  which  he  alludes  is  no  fresh  encroachment  on 
the  park.  Last  year  I asked  the  House  to  vote 
500L  to  pull  down  and  replace  the  old  store- 
bouses  in  Hyde  Park,  which  were  in  a most 
dDapidated  condition,  and  totally  unfit  to  hold 
the  implements  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
park.  This  house,  which  is  to  replace  the  old 
store,  is  built  on  the  identical  site,  and  is  no 
encroachment  whatever. 

Wycombe  Marsh,  Bucks. — New  school- 
rooms, to  serve  also  as  a workmen’s  institute, 
have  been  added  to  the  Baptist  Chapel  in  this 
village,  and  have  been  recently  opened.  The 
gift  of  the  ground  by  Sir  Philip  Rose,  hart., 
and  many  liberal  contributions,  have  enabled 
the  committee  to  carry  out  their  enterprise 
quickly  and  successfully.  The  rooms  are  of 
brick  and  slate,  in  Early  English  style,  and 
inclnde  a large  reading-room  on  the  ground-floor, 

, and  two  class-rooms  over,  with  convenient  yard 
and  range  of  out-buildings.  The  work  has  been 
completed  by  Mr.  B.  Taylor,  builder,  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect. 
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Pall  of  Building’s  at  Woolwicli  Dock- 
yard.— A serious  accident  has  occurred  at 
Woolwich  Dockyard,  about  thirty  workmen 
being  injured, —some,  it  is  feared,  without  hope 
of  recovery.  When  the  War  Department  re- 
solved, about  a month  since,  to  create  a large 
reserve  of  victualling  stores  at  Woolwich,  iu- 
structions  were  sent  to  the  Works  Department 
to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation,  and  a 
contract  was  forthwith  entered  into  with  Mr. 
George  Shaw,  of  Westminster,  for  the  erection 
at  the  dockyard  of  sufficient  warehouses  on  a 
site  having  175  ft.  frontage  on  the  north  side, 
by  about  190  ft.  in  depth.  This  the  contractor 
undertook  to  cover  with  a timber-built  shed  or 
sheds,  roofed  with  glass  and  zinc,  before  the 
Slat  of  March.  The  building  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, but  at  half-past  ten  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  whole  of  the  structure  heeled  over 
towards  the  south,  and  fell  with  a crash. 
An  official  inquiry  was  held  at  tho  Dock- 
yard in  the  afternoon  by  Colonel  J.  II. 
Smith,  R.E.,  Assistant  Director  of  Woi'ks. 
Tho  result  did  not  transpire,  but  the  accident 
is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  insecurity  of 
the  foundations  and  the  neglect  to  provide 
proper  stmts  and  braces  to  hold  the  building 
together  until  completed.  Tho  damage  is  esti- 
mated at  2,0001. ; but  it  is  understood  that  the 
contractor  will  deny  his  responsibility,  as  he 
was  working  according  to  the  specification  and 
drawings  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  The  Engi- 
neers, on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  a builder 
is  bound  to  take  due  precaution  to  prevent  his 
work  tumbling  down. 

All  Saints’  Church,  Lambeth. — Replying 
to  Mr.  Cowper- Temple,  in  the  Douse  of  Com- 
mons, Sir  J.  M’Garcl-Hogg  said, — On  the  9th  of 
May,  1876,  an  accident  occurred  in  consequence 
of  a portion  of  tho  stonework  of  the  tower  of 
All  Saints’  Church,  Lower-marsh,  Lambeth, 
falling  to  tho  ground,  and  the  structure  was 
afterwards  reported  as  iu  a dangei’ous  state, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  IVorks  incurred 
an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  1001.  in  executing 
the  necessary  repairs.  Churches  are  expressly 
included  within  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
1855,  as  “ public  buildiug.s,”  and  by  the  73rd 
section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  all  expenses 
incurred  by  tho  Board  in  respect  of  any  dan- 
gerous structure  are  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of 
the  bnildiug.  On  May  10,  1877,  the  magis- 
trate at  the  Lambeth  Police-court,  after  hearing 
the  case,  mado  an  order  upon  the  vicar  for  pay- 
ment of  1052.  19s.  5d.  and  costs,  and  tho  Board 
has  been  advised  that,  as  owner  of  the  fabric, 
tho  vicar  is  personally  liable  to  make  the  pay- 
ment 5 but,  in  order  that  the  question  may  be 
decided  by  tho  Superior  Court,  the  Board, 
instead  of  requiring  a distress  warrant  to  issue 
in  a summary  manner,  directed  further  proceed- 
ings to  be  taken  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  vicar  is  personally  liable.  Until  such  lia- 
bility is  established  by  the  Couris,  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  tho  Board  to  enforce  tho  order  of 
the  magistrate. 

The  Temple  Building's. — In  reference  to 
a statement  made  in  the  Builder  for  the  23rd 
ult.,  as  on  tho  authority  of  Mr.  Booth’s  manager, 
that  all  tho  masons  required  on  these  build- 
ings had  long  sinco  been  obtained,  and  eight 
or  ton  applications  per  day  were  being  made  for 
work,  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth  last  week  wrote  (p.  252) 
impugning  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  Wc 
are  now  informed  that  tho  statement  made  to 
ns,  though  correct  in  one  sense,  needed  quali- 
fying, inasuiucb  as  superior  masons  are  still  in 
demand  on  the  works,  and  we  willingly  say  so. 
We  understand  that  in  order  to  expedite  the 
works  arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  a 
quantity  of  tho  masonry  worked  at  Portland. 

The  Masons’  Strike. — Mr.  Charles  Goolder, 
secretary  of  the  Central  Association  of  the 
Master  Builders  of  Loudon,  writes  : — “ There 
seems  to  be  an  impression  in  some  quarters  that 
the  differences  between  tho  master  builders  and 
tho  masons  have  been  settled  by  a compromise 
whereby  the  latter  aro  to  be  paid  9Jd.  per  hour. 
I beg  to  inform  you  that  no  such  compromise 
has  taken  place  ; the  masters’  shops  have  been 
filled  with  good  masons  at  9d.  per  hour,  at  which 
rate  of  wages  there  is  any  number  of  masons  to 
bo  obtained.  I can  find  no  firms  requiring 
masons  ; if  there  are  any  such,  they  have  only 
to  apply  to  the  Central  Association  of  Master 
Builders.” 

Winchester. — Mr.  Robert  James  Piper,  of 
Dewsbury,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  City 
Surveyor  of  Winchester.  There  were  103 
applicants  for  the  appointmeut. 


National  Portrait  Gallery. — In  a vigorous 
speech,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  calling  at- 
tention (in  tho  House  of  Commons)  to  the 
present  condition  of  tho  National  Portrait 
Gallery  at  South  Kensington,  complained 
that  the  Treasury  had  broken  faith  with  tho 
trustees,  and  had  condemned  them  to  put 
their  pictures  in  temporary  buildings  in  which 
there  was  no  adequate  means  for  their  display 
or  then’  protection  from  fire.  Colonel  Stanley 
(secretary  to  tho  'rrcasury)  admitted  that  tho 
present  accommodation  was  very  defective,  and 
pi’omised  to  afford  some  relief  by  giving  up  to  the 
trustees  the  portion  under  the  present  gallery 
in  tho  eastern  block  of  the  south  range  of  build- 
ings. This  would  double  the  present  accommo- 
dation, but  he  questioned  whether  it  would  meet 
all  the  claims  likely  to  bo  made  upon  it  in  tho 
future.  At  all  events,  it  could  be  done  at  once, 
and  he  promised  that  it  should.  Mr.  Beresford- 
Hope  accepted  the  promise  of  the  secretary  to 
tho  Treasury,  and  withdrew  a motion  he  had 
proposed. 

Stephens's  Parquet  Stains. — Mr.  Stephens, 
whoso  stains  of  various  kinds  are  universally 
known,  has  introduced  some  so  much  stronger 
that  patterns  may  be  produced  by  them  on 
floors  and  dados  without  “ running,”  and  with 
very  agreeable  effect.  An  ordinary  workman 
can  in  a few  days  cover  tho  floor  of  a room  of 
medium  size  with  an  effective  pattern  by  apply- 
ing tho  stains  according  to  some  satisfactory 
design,  and  an  extensive  variety  of  effect  can  be 
obtained  by  mixing  the  stains  in  various  propor- 
tions, and  also  by  diluting  them  to  produce 
lighter  shades.  After  staining,  tho  floor  should 
be  sized,  and  can  bo  finished  by  varnishing,  or 
by  polishing  with  French  polish  or  beeswax. 
The  manufacturer  recommends  laying  round  a 
room  a border  of  thin  deal  boards  to  a width  of 
from  6 in.  to  2 ft.,  so  that  tho  irregularities 
occasioned  by  the  windows  and  fitted  furniLure 
may  ho  brought  within  the  “ parquet  ” border, 
and  a straight-sided  space  obtained  for  the 
carpet,  which  will  then  rest  upon  the  edge 
(bevelled  to  meet  the  floor)  of  the  border. 

Fall  of  Wall. — On  Tuesday  morning  three 
men,  who  had  sustained  serious  injuries  by  the 
fall  of  a party-wall  at  Camberwell,  were  admitted 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  A number  of  work- 
men were  engaged  on  a scaffold  25  ft.  high,  in 
forming  a concrete  party-wall  at  the  side  of  a 
new  building  in  course  of  erection  in  Westmorc- 
land-street,  Southampton-street,  Camberwell, 
when  one  of  them  noticed  that  the  wall  was 
bulging,  and  immediately  the  whole  mass  fell, 
carrying  with  it  the  scaffolding  and  tho  men 
who  wore  at  work. 

Testimonial.  — Last  week  Mr.  Wright, 
the  late  manager  of  Mr.  Whiteley’s  Building 
Department,  Queen’s-road,  Bayswater,  was 
presented  by  some  of  the  employiis  with  a 
handsome  testimonial  of  respect  and  esteem. 

The  Earl’s  Court  Rail-way  Station. — 
In  our  account  of  tho  new  Earl’s  Court  Ra’iway 
Station,  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  of 
February  16,  there  is  a typographical  error 
which  we  are  desirous  to  correct.  It  is  stated 
that  “ 30,000  tons  ” of  Portland  cement  -were 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  walls.  It  should 
have  read  “ 30,000  bushels.” 


TENDERS 


For  new  centre  block.  Royal  Free  Hospital,  Gray's-ioii- 
road.  Mr.  Williaoi  Harvey,  architect.  Qaantuies  by 
Mr.  H.  Smith  ■ — 

Shepherd  (accepted)  £8,050  0 0 


For  the  Constable-street  acbool,  of  the  Kiogetoo-npan- 
Hull  School  Board,  for  750  children.  Messrs.  ML  hot- 
terill  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Qrasby £7,970  0 0 

Jdcbaon  i 8«n 7,861  0 0 

Hockney  i Liggins 7,80 1 0 0 

Brown 7,777  0 0 

Habberahaw  & Son 7,706  15  0 

Skinner  7,701  0 0 

Sergeant 7,«70  0 0 

Musgrave  7,622  0 0 

Stamp  (accepted) 7,0U9  0 0 


Frr  the  erection 
worth,  Birmingham, 
Osborne,  aroBitect. 

Rhodes  

ElviHB  

Taylor 

Simona 

Edwards 

Jeyt.es 

Lee  (accepted) 


of  a bouse,  Hamsfead-road,  Hands- 
lot  Mr,  r.  Marsh.  Mr.  Juba  P. 
Quantities  supplied ; — 

£1,053  0 0 

895  0 0 

890  0 0 

875  0 0 

873  16  0 

870  0 0 

815  0 0 


For  alterations  to  “ The  Crioketera,"  Greenwich. 
Messrs.  Thomson  & Bandilands,  architects  : — 


Jerrard  £597  0 0 

White 470  0 0 

Disney  (accepted)  370  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  bank  premises  at  Cannock,  for 
the  Staffordshire  Joint-Stook  Banking  Company,  Limited. 
Mr.  Samuel  Loxton,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  archU 


tect  : — 

Jones  

Whittome  

Hall  . 

Bethel 

Biddle 

Evans  

Wi'ey  & Filkii 
Brewrr  & Son 
Crisp  & Son  .. 
Tatlow 


£t,160  0 0 
3 531  0 0 
3,366  13  * 
3,316  0 O 
3,210  0 0 
3,118  16  0 
3,110  0 0 
3,107  0 0 
2,955  0 0 
2,740  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  shops  aod  business  premises, 
in  Park-road,  Hockley,  Birmingham,  for  Mr.  Edward 
Arch.  Mr.  John  P.  Osborne,  architect.  Quantities 


i,'e  £1,312  u 0 

Rhodes 1,295  0 0 

Ta)  lor  (accepted)  1,194  0 0 

Hulbert  l,l‘'l  1 H 


For  aUerations  and  atditions  to  56.  Chapel-street, 
N.W.,  for  Mr.  George  Earley.  Mejsrs.  J.  Saville  & 
S.n,  arebitects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Smeed £997  0 0 

Roberts  895  0 0 

Braid  & C > 763  0 0 

Nighiiugule  763  0 0 

Wicks 730  0 0 

Hawkea 722  0 0 

Gann  700  0 0 

Temple  & Fo'Ster  6Si  0 0 

Smith 673  0 0 


For  wood-framed  barn,  cart-shed,  and  granary  over,  at 
Weatham,  near  Basingstoke,  for  Mr.  8.  Peters,  Mr. 
James  Qibsoo,  architect.  Quantities  supplied:— 

Scone  £691  0 0 

Sima 575  0 0 

Piks 654  1')  0 

Fielder  k Sons 650  0 0 

Walter  640  0 0 

Henderson 630  0 0 

Talfjot 530  0 0 

Goodall  6l6  8 0 

Sadler 6H  19  0 

G,  Batten  495  0 0 

Tigweli  487  10  6 

W.  W.  Batten  (accepted) -469  0 0 


For  clothing  factory,  Basingstoke,  for  Messrs.  Qerrisb 
& Ames.  Mr.  Jaiufs  Gibson,  architect.  Quantities  sap- 
plied 

Part  Whole 

Basement.  Basement. 

Pfout  £1,963  0 ..£2,167  0 0 

Parker  & Evans 1,791  0 1,93J  4 0 

Jones  & Co 1,740  0 1,872  0 0 

Fielder  & Sons  1.657  0 1,798  0 0 

Bisbop 1,W3  4 1,753  0 0 

Smith  1.519  0 1,663  12  Q 

Goodall  1,531  8 1,669  C 0 

Simm.ns 1,53  ‘ 0 1,614  0 O 

Sims 1,-196  0 1,633  9 0 

Musselwhite  1,523  0 1,638  0 0 

Henderson I,5l2  15  1,617  17  6 

Tigwell 1,499  10  1,69  1 4 0 

W.  W.  Batten  1,454  10  1,677  10  0 


For  alterations  to  the  Wellington  Public-house,  Go6- 
welJ-road.  Mr.  Q.  Treacher,  arohitect : — 

Simpson £1,011  0 0 

Eaton  1,030  0 □ 

Beale  1,020  0 0 

Cole 993  0 0 

Andrews 970  0 0 


For  the  erecii  m oi  upper-class  gins  acaools,  Rr  the 
managers  of  St.  George’s  School,  Rimsgate: — 

Duckett  (accepted). 

For  alterations  and  additions  tu  Conyngham  Houso^ 
Ram^gite,  for  Mr.  C.  II.  Rose : — 

Duckett  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  warehouses  in  Honndsditch,  for 
M r.  T.  A.  Tibbits.  M r.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect.  Quan- 
tities  by  Mr.  Robert  Griggs:  — 

Banifor.l £4,950  0 0 

Cooke  & Co.  4,853  10  0 

Wall,  Brothers 4,813  0 0 

Crockett 1,759  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 4,7C0  0 0 

Brass  4,634  0 0 

liighuogale  (accepted)  4,233  0 0 


For  hot  and  cold  water  supply  to  the  Holborn  UnioQ 
Intirmary,  Upper  Holloway.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snel',  archi- 
tect :— 

Benham  A Sons  £2,804  0 0 

Potter  a Sons  2,8c'l  7 0 

May,  B.os.  (accepted)  2,799  16  o 


For  gaslitiiogs  at  the  same  building  :— 

May,  Bros £1,200  0 0 

Potter  & Sons  1,050  0 0 

Berry  A Sons 956  0 0 

Abercrombie  A Sons  911  14  6 

J.AW.Je-J.  ...  743  0 0 


For  forming  stone  pi-^rs,  curb,  and  fonodations  for  iron 
railing  at  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse.  Mr.  fl.  SiXjn  Snell, 


arcbi.ect:  — 

Pask  £376  0 0 

Bam  ord 344  0 0 

Eobage  341  0 0 

Howard  (accepted) 27-4  0 0 


For  wrougbt-iron  railing  at  the  same  building  : — 


Elliott £240  0 0 

Benham  A Sima  230  0 0 

Potter  A Sons  211  6 0 

Riohaidaoa  A Eilson  (accepted)...  188  10  0 


For  alterations  aud  additions  to  Teddington  House, 
Teddingtou,  for  Maiar-General  Viatls.  Mr.  T.  Goodchild* 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster  :— 

Carless £1,789  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 1,700  0 0 

Messum  1,633  0 0 

Hiiris  A Bonell  1.430  0 0 

Hurst  1,464  0 0 

PJi,,r  1,454  0 a 
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Por  aUerationg  and  decorations  to  13,  TalboUaqnare, 
Faddiogton,  for  Mr.  D.  Macfarlane.  Mr.  Joba  Heath, 
architect:— 

Years  & Co.  (accepted)  JEHO  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a rilla  residence  in  The  Grove, 
Stratford,  Essex,  for  Mr.  J.  Self.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  b;  Messrs.  B.  L.  Curtis 
& Sons 

Hoskioga  £1,6S7  0 0 

ChelEos  1,683  0 0 

Mansfield  1,670  0 0 

Norton 1,567  0 0 

Eeed 1,375  0 0 


For  road-making  at  the  Croacfi-hill  Park  Estate, 
Messrs.  W.  Waymouth  t Son,  surveyors  : — 

Williamson  (accepted) £850  0 0 

For  road-making  at  the  Mercers’  and  Poynders’  Estate, 
tipper  Holloway.  Messrs.  W.  Waymouth  & Son,  sur- 
veyors 

Williamson  (accepted) £351  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  shops  at  Donegal-place, 
Clapton.  Messrs.  W.  Waymouth  & Son.  architects 
Niblett  (accepted)  £1,210  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  business  premises,  corner  of  New- 
gate street  and  King  Edward-street,  Ci  y,  for  Mr.  John 
Mixer.  Mr.  James  SV.  James,  arcliUect:— 

Qraid&Co.  £1,613  0 0 


For  reboilding  the  Barley  Mow,  Curtain-road,  Shore- 
ditch, for  Messrs.  Mann.  Crossman,  & Pau'in.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Legg,  architect : — 

Hunt  £1.075  0 0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 1,049  0 0 

Hearle  & Son 947  0 0 

Walker  ..  015  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta 9i6  0 0 

Johnson  (accepted) 868  0 0 

For  Ihe  erection  of  four  houses  in  the  Maybank-road, 
Woodford.  Mr,  8.  Sauders,  architect;— 

Xist £870  0 0 


villa  residence  at  Wimbledon.  Mr.  Clarke,  archi- 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Pollard 

Cullum £1,280  0 0 

Huby  1,190  0 0 

Garrett  1,143  0 0 

Fares  999  0 0 

Keliaway 973  0 0 

Nichols  911  0 0 

For  rebuilding  67,  Hing’s-road,  Briebton.  Mr.  Arthur 
loader,  architect  :— 

Cheeseman  4 Co £500  0 0 

Newoham  478  0 0 

Bruton  (accepted) 450  0 0 

For  additions  to  Primitive  Methodist  schools,  Shore- 
ham,  Smsei.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect: — 

Trigga £682  10  0 

Bruton  600  0 0 

Blaker .498  0 0 

Gstes  4 Burfoot 410  0 0 

WiUett  420  0 0 

Burohell 400  0 0 

Curd  ....  369  10  0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


••-A.  L.— 
B.-J.  D.- 
L.  B.— 
-S.  S.  (Ult 
-H.  H.  C.- 


M.  P.— Meearr.  O 4 Co.— H.  D.  H.~H.  S.— O.  ' 
vr.  a,— Mr.  L.— T.  T.  *Oa— B.  P.-H.  8.  8.— W.  J.— W. 

— E.  C.:  L.— K-  * Co.— 0.  B.— J.  B.— P.  B.  :0.— ] 

C.  A.  L.— H.  P.  F.— R.  J.  P.— Q.  B .— E.  K.— J.  M.  B. 
sboold  be  lent,  not  single  name). — D.  B.  D.— B.  4 S.- 
Mr.  W. 

All  itstemeats  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  most  be  accempented 
br  the  noma  and  addreee  of  the  saodar,  not  necesearilr  lor 
pablicattoa. 

Nora— The  reqioiutbllltv  of  signed  artlelet,  and  papers  read  at 
pcbtic  meetings,  reeu,  of  coime,  with  the  aalbora 


CHABGES  FOR  ADYEETISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRHNTICBaKIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  OENEKAL  ADVEBTISEMBNTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fift?  words)  or  under 4a.  Bd. 

Bach  additional  line  (abont  ten  words)  Os.  SiL 

Tenxu  for  series  of  Trade  AdverUsemeoU,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisemenle  on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
40.  may  be  obtained  on  appUeatlon  to  the  Publitbez. 

B1TDATI0N3  W.CNTED, 

FOUE  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2e.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa  Sd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Adreeeed  Box  — , OfSee  of  " The  BoUder." 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  bnt  mutt  in  all  cases  be  callcd/or,  and  the 
Office  Eecelpt  produceiL 

THE  CHABOB  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  :— 

For  “Situallone  Wanted  ” Adverlisemeuta  ......  8d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Adrertisements 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECES8-AEY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  alt  small  rums  shoutd  be 
remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Ps.t-office.  King-street. 
Covent-garden.  W.C,  to  DOUOLAS  POUBDRINIEB,  FubLuber,  ad- 
dressed to  No.  46,  Calbertne  street,  W.C. 

AdvertUemeots  (or  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
tbs  OSes  in  reply  to  Adrertisements.  and  strongly  recommends  ttaat 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  GUILDER'*  is  auppUeddlreer  from  the  Office  to  reeldents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rata  of  19s.  per  snonni 
prepaid.  Bemlttances  payable  as  above. 


For  a vicaragr-hcinse  and  outbuildings,  Kirbymoorside 
Tork.  Messrs.  Atmfield  4 Boltomley,  architects: — * 

Oldfield  £2,502  0 0 

J.  4 P.  Ward  2,(97  0 0 

Barlow i,861  0 0 

Kerr  4 Baltou  1^855  0 0 

Yeo  J,8J5  0 0 

Barlow 1,750  0 0 

Wood,  (accepted) 1,73)  0 0 

The  accepted  tender  has  since  been  increased  to 
1,9361.  18s.  3(1.,  for  boundary-walJs,  road-making,  4o. 

For  the  erection  of  the  ‘'Providence”  schools,  pro- 
viding accommodation,  on  the  S-ft.  and  9-ft.  basis,  for 
333  children,  tor  the  Ouisbro'  School  Board,  the  whole 
being  one  story  in  height.  Mr.  J.  Mitchell  Boltomley, 
architect  ; — 


Three 
Dwelling-houses. 


Schools. 

Wilson  

Dalton  

Grange  

Bhaftoe  4 Barry 

Lamb 

Baper  4 Co 

Stephenson  

Osborne 

Kerr  4 BoUon  .... 

Nottingham 

Johnson 

Benshaw  4 Walker 

Badge 

Heckle,  Bros 

France  

White 

WUkin8on_ 

Boagey  

Dickenson 

Cass 

Yonng  4 Cooper.,,. 

Barton  

Clark  

Gladstone 

Sturdy  Bros,  (accepted) 

Haswell 

Harrison  4 Son  4,750 

For  ihe  Whole, 

Hutchinson  4 Sedgwick £6.725  0 0 

Yeo  O.OtO  0 0 

Cost  of  school  buildings,  including  lava- 
tories, galleries,  cupboards,  desks,  and 

other  fittings £3,744 

Tar  paving  to  playgrounds  196 

Boundary-walls  ana  gates 660 

Covered  play-sheds,  and  conveniences  fitted 

with  Macfarlane's  closet  ranges  230 

Cost  per  head  of  school  ouuuiugs 4 

Ditto,  including  hoondary-walls,  covered 

play-sheds,  tar  paving,  and  aililttings  5 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
Wliite  AspKaltos. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Stone  of  Sest 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-eheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tnn-rooma,  and  terraces,  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes,  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenehire. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Hxnntactnren  of 


CHARLES  0COLLINCE'SO  PA-T^-T^-^ 

^pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

CT  '-'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

B^j  &nd  IMPBOVBD  GATE  FITTINGS  of  evory  Desoription. 

^1  36a,  borough  road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACnUEEBS  OF 

BIPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Hoobcb,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 

PANY  (EsUblUbed  1303),  1,  Old  BroBd-sUvet.E.C.  uid  16  sad 
17,  Pidi-mxll.  8,W. 

Cxsital,  1,W,OOOJ.  P4id  up  and  invested.  700, #001 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


CLERICAL, 

MEDICAL,  and  GENEEAL, 

LIFE  ASSUBANOE  SOCIETY, 
13,  St.  James’s-square,  London,  S.W. 

City  Bbanch  : Mansion  House  Buildings,  E.C. 

FINANCIAL  BESULTS. 

Tbe  Anneal  Income  exceed* £279,000 

Tbe  AMUranca  Fond  l«  over... 2,107,000 

Tbe  New  FuUclee  in  the  laat  year  were  544. 

aunrlng  303.11S 

Tbe  Now  Annual  Premium*  were  9,692 

TheToUl  Claim*  by  Death  paid  amount  to 3,738.794 

The  SubeiaUlig  AarurauceB  and  Bounees  amouBt  to  6,356.262 
DISTINCTIVE  NS.-VTUEES. 

Credit  of  half  the  first  five  Annual  Premium*  allowed  on  whole- 

term  Policla*  on  healthy  Live*  not  ocer  60  yean  of 

Endowment  Awurance*  granted,  without  profit*,  payable  at  death 
or  on  attaining  a specified  age. 

luvalid  LWea  assured  at  ratn  proportioned  to  the  tUk. 

Claim*  paid  thirty  days  after  proof  of  death. 

BONUS. 

The  Eeverelooary  Bonus  at  the  Quinquennial  Dlriaion  In  January, 
1877  (amounting  to  357,0141),  averaged  60  jwr  cent,  and  the  Cash 
Boons  SO  per  Cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  In  the  5 yean. 

THE  NEXT  Dlt'ISION  of  PEoFI  I'S  will  uke  place  In  January, 
1832.  and  Persons  who  Effect  NEW  POLICIES  BEFORE  THE  END 
OP  JUNE  NEXT  will  be  entitled  at  that  Division  to  one  year'* 
additional  share  of  Profit*  over  later  Entrant*. 

REPOBT,  1877. 

Tbe  S3rd  Annual  Report  )uet  issued,  and  tbe  Balance  Sheet*  for 
tbe  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  a*  rendere-1  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
can  be  obtained  at  either  of  tbe  Buciuty's  Office*,  c 
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J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Mauafacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  Btation  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.] 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-Propeller,  for  the 
introduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell- 
ings, &c. 

The  machine  may  he  seen  in  action  at  their 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  coDeists  of  a drum  with  a 
double  set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly- 
wheel  placed  in  tbe  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle 
as  fans.  The  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  onto 
it,  oausiog  both  tbe  wheel  and  fans  to  revolve 
with  great  velocity ; tbe  air  passing  through  the 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feet  per  minute, 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  machine  may  be  used  either 
as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred, 
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Architecture  as  ‘‘A  Comhimtion  of  the  ArU." 


HE  fifth  lecture 
of  the  Professor 
of  Architecture 
at  the  Royal 
Academy,  which 
was  printed  in 
full  in  the 
Builder  for 
March  9,  dwelt 
to  a great  ex- 
tent,  partly 
directly  and 
partly  by  impli- 
cation, ivith  the 
question  of  the 
e.xtent  and  inti- 
macy of  the  re- 
lation between 
architecture  and 
the  sister  arts,”  as  it  is  the  custom  euphuisti- 
cally  to  call  them.  This  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject tvas  a peculiarly  suitable  one,  no  doubt, 
for  treatment  before  an  audieni^e  who  wore 
to  a considerable  extent  more  directly  in- 
terested in  those  arts  than  in  architecture 
proper,  and  the  opinions  expressed  on  the 
subject  by  Professor  Barry  were  such  as  are 
likely  to  be  accepted  without  much  question  by 
painters.  Architects  would  be  apt,  perhaps,  to 
foe  a little  more  critical  on  some  of  the  points 
raised,  on  some  of  which  there  exists  a good 
deal  of  difference,  not  to  say  confusion,  of 
opinion,  which  architectural  criticism,  whether 
amateur  or  professional,  has  certainly  not  always 
tended  to  clear  up. 

Wo  may  first  observe  that  the  expressions  in 
the  lectui’e,  as  reproduced  in  our  columns,  hardly 
seem  in  themselves  quite  consistent.  The  pas- 
sages we  refer  to  are  as  follow : — 

“We  thuB  find  that  in  Italy  there  waea  greater  comSinc- 
tion  qf  art  than  with  onraelves.  The  whole  eii'eet  was 
lesa  dominated  by  a single  idea,  or  set  of  ideas.  JJThere 
was  consequently  loss  unity  of  purely  architectural  design; 
but  a greater  amount  of  geueral  artistic  wealth.  The 
variety  of  outliue,  and  pieturesqueness  of  structure  of 
Northern  worir,  was  absent,  and  the  lack  of  interest  thus 
caused  waa  aupplied  by  the  efforta  of  artiats,  working  with 
much  independence,  each  in  his  own  class  of  work,  whether 
frescoes,  statuary,  mosaics,  bronze,  or  auch-like  acceaaoriea 
to  the  architecture. 

A similar  employment  of  the  resources  of  art  in  all 
their  beauty,  would  have  beeu  impoasible  iu  our  own 
Mediffival  buildings,  the  arohiteota  of  which  shunned  plain 
wall  surfaces,  breaking  them  up  in]  every  way  by  shafts 
and  arches,  large  windows,  buttresses,  and  recesses ; and 
wo  all  know  how  incongruous  is  the  effect  even  of  flue 
modem  sculpture  when  placed  in  a cathedral,  such  as 
Westminster  Abbey.’* 

Further  on  in  the  same  lecture  wo  read 
“The  early  Renaissance  architects  ft>l  owed  out  their 
principles,  and  decorated  their  buildings  with  everything 
which  the  taste  of  the  period  could  supply,  until  the  build- 
ing itself  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a case  to  contain 
art,  rather  than  a work  of  art  itself.  Purity  of  arobiteo- 
tural  outliue  and  detail  thus  suffered,  and  architecture 
waa  stifled  by  the  well-meant  caresses  oi|bor  sietors.*' 

These  two  sentences  obviously  tend  in  the  same 


direction,  and  the  conclusion  the  reader  would 
draw  would  he  that  architecture,  as  such,  suf- 
fered from  the  too  unchecked  intrusion  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  on  the  field,  aud  that  the 
Medimval  buildings  were  architectui’ally  the 
superior,  as  standing  more  on  their  own  interest 
unaided  by  adventitious  arts.  But  at  the  close 
the  lectui-er  summed  up  obviously  in  favour  of 
Renaissance  architecture,  and  even  appeared  to 
assume  that  architecture  could  not  alone  be  an 
art : — 

“The  changes  iu  architecture  had  corresponded  with 
those  in  literature  and  the  sister  arts,  with  which,  indeed, 
it  must  ever  be  connected.  Architecture  cannot  in  truth 
retain  a place  among  the  fine  arts  without  sneh  association. 
Without  the  traditions  which  cling  so  lovingly  around  each 
old  monument  of  the  past,  without  scnlptnre  and  the 
assistance  of  the  art  of  painting,  architecture  most  soon 
become  a matter  of  science  alone,  a question  of  putting 
bricks  or  stones  together,  so  that  they  may  not  fall.'* 

Now,  putting  this  and  tho  previous  seutences 
together,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  whore 
architecture  gets  to  at  all.  It  becomes  merely  a 
receptacle  for  the  display  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, or  it  is  reduced  to  engineering.  We  have 
not,  however,  quoted  the  above  passages  with 
the  "view  of  representing  the  lecture  from  which 
they  are  taken  as  specially  defective  or  incon- 
sistent,  but  only  because  they  serve  to  illustrate 
tho  existence  of  a little  confusion  of  thought 
as  to  the  relation  of  architecture  to  what  is 
more  generally  and  distinctly  called  “ art.” 
If,  in  fact,  wo  were-  to  put  together  in  a com- 
parative manner  a number  of  definitions  of 
architecture  from  eminent  architects  and  critics, 
we  should  find  ground  for  making  architecture 
almost  anything  from  sculpture  to  iron  construc- 
tion. Tho  two  extremes  would  perhaps  be  repre- 
sented, among  really  eminent  critics,  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  Mr.  Fergusson.  The  former  has 
spoken  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  all 
architecture  which  is  not  mainly  sculpture ; the 
latter,  though  he  has  illustrated  existing  pictu- 
resque architecture  so  largely,  has  really  in 
theory  brought  modem  architecture  very  nearly 
to  tho  frank  treatment  of  construction.  lie, 
however,  gives  it  a place,  and  a tolerably  high 
one,  in  his  scale  of  tho  Arts.  Professor  Barry’s 
last-quoted  sentence  goes  near  to  deny  that  in 
its  practical  aspect,  as  building,  it  can  be  an  art 
at  all.  Many  other  more  or  less  conflicting 
criticisms  by  more  or  less  competent  minds  will 
occur  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading 
architectural  literature.  There  must  surely  be 
a plain  and  logical  central  point  of  definition,  if 
wo  could  only  hit  it. 

To  take  the  last  point  first,  is  it  a fair  state- 
ment of  tho  case  of  our  cUeut  “ Architecture,” 
that  without  tho  aid  of  her  “ sisters  ” she  would 
soon  become  a science  alone,  her  function  only 
a question  of  “putting bricks  or  stones  together 
so  that  they  may  not  fall  ” ? This  is  an  in- 
teresting question  to  ourselves  in  particular, 
because  it  touches  upon  an  opinion  that  we  have 
often  advocated,  that  the  connexion  between 
architecture  aud  engineering  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
a great  deal  closer  than  is  commonly  supposed ; 


that  in  fact,  if  both  classes  of  works  wore  carried 
out  with  ideal  perfection,  there  would  bo  no 
definite  lino  of  demarcation  in  'general  theory 
and  treatment,  and  in  regard  to  many  works  no 
possibihty  of  classifying  them  separately  on  any 
ground.  We  can  make  the  broad  and  obvious 
distinction  between  works  carried  out  solely  for 
utilitarian  purposes,  and  in  which  such  purpose 
alone  is  the  object  (such  as  embankments  and 
breakwaters),  aud  between  works  built  solely 
for  omameutal  purposes,  of  which  there  are  in 
modern  times  very  few.*  But  between  these 
opposite  extremes  it  would  be  hard  to  find  the 
means  of  defining  a bridge  as  exclusively  either 

architecture  ” or  “ engineering,”  provided  it 
were  designed  as  a bridge  ought  to  ho  designed, 
— that  is  to  say,  with  regard  to  decorative  ex- 
pression as  well  as  stability ; or,  at  all  events 
with  pure  truthfulness  of  constructive  design 
and  no  atteuqjt  at  false  decoration  or  conceal- 
ment of  structure  under  decorative  sham.  In 
tho  former  case  it  would  be  as  distinctly  a work 
of  architecture, — if  the  word  means  anything, — 
as  a cathedral ; and  in  tho  latter  case  it  would 
have  all  the  elements  wliich  go  to  make  a great 
deal  of  tho  interest  and  beauty  of  many  works 
that  are  now  universally  classed  as  architec- 
ture,— solidity,  mass,  and  a powerful  expression 
of  constructive  stability. 

This  kind  of  architectural  expression  comes 
nearest  to  being  a mere  matter  of  science,  of 
“ puttiug  bricks  and  stones  together  so  that  they 
may  not  fall.”  Yet  even  in  this  reduction  of 
architecture  to  construction  it  appears  to  us 
that  there  may  be  combined  with  tho  mere  con- 
structive problem  an  element  of  “ perception  ” 
(shall  we  call  it  ?)  which  distinctly  belongs  to  the 
artistic  side  of  building.  It  amounts,  perhaps, 
to  little  more  than  this;  that,  without  any 
question  of  ornamental  art,  there  is  a way  of 
putting  materials  together  so  as  to  gain  a 
: powerful  and  expressive  result,  without  going 
beyond  the  requirements  of  structui'al  efficacy  ; 
and  there  is  a way  of  doing  it  .which,  without 
impaii-ing  structural  efficiency,  is  weak  and 
characterless  in  result.  We  might  have  two 
bridges,  say,  both  purely  utihtarian  works,  ami 
built  of  the  same  class  of  materials,  one  of 
which  would  have  picturesque  character,  and  tho 
other  look  simply  utilitarian ; and  the  difference 
would  be  directly  traceable  to  the  presence  of  a 
certain  oesthetic  element  in  the  one  case,  and  its 
entire  absence  iu  the  other.  So  that  even  if  we 
come  down  to  tho  mere  putting  of  materials 
together,  wo  are  still  conscious  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  an  artistic  element  finding  place  in  the 
work : an  clement  difficult  to  define,  but  the 
presence  or  absence  of  which  is  clearly  per- 
' ccptible. 

* A striking  exception  is  the  recently  completed  nave 
I of  Bristol  Cathedral,  which  we  refer  to  in  this  connexiou, 
partly  to  quote  a rather  piquant  bit  of  criticism  which  wo 
happened  to  hear  in  regard  to  it,  from  a friend  (a  olergy- 
' man,  by  the  way),  who,  after  praising  the  work  on  archi- 
tectural  grounds,  added,  “end  then  it  is  «c  tie%A(/k% 
Hieietf,  too,  that  it  is  quite  a refreshing  protest  sgainst  tbd 
utilitarianism  of  the  day." 
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' Bat  when  we  come  to  buildings  which,  though 
in  .the  first  instance  utilitarian,  constructed  for 
shelter,  are  also  constructed  with  a yiew  to 
effect,  surely  it  is  hardly  possible  for  one 
moment  to  maintain  that,  in  such  a case,  sculp- 
ture and  painting  are  necessary  to  remove  the 
work  from  the  category  of  mere  science.  Re- 
move the  comparatively  small  amount  of  sculp- 
ture and  carving  from  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul’s  ; 
would  it  be  then  reduced  to  a mere  means  of 
covering  in  a certain  space,  and  arranging  the 
materials  with  stability  ? On  the  contrary, 
scarcely  any  of  what  gives  its  external  impres- 
sion would  be  lost.  Nor,  again,  is  the  interior 
devoid  of  beauty  and  impressiveness,  because  it 
has  little  colour  and  no  good  sculptured  and 
painted  decoration,  though  the  addition  of  these 
would  be  a gain.  But  if  a cathedral  is  an  excep- 
tional case,  then  come  down  (if  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered coming  down)  to  the  designing  of  dwell- 
ing-houses. Are  we  to  say  that  there  is  no  real 
art  in  this  independent  of  painted  and  scnlp- 
tured  decoration  ? It  is  certain  that  the  mere 
planning  of  a large  dwelling-house  so  as  to  be 
not  only  comfortable,  but  interesting  and  effec- 
tive in  its  interior,  involves  an  effort  of  taste  and 
invention  which  must  be  called  art  rather  than 
science ; it  is,  at  all  events,  totally  different 
from  anything  which  engineering  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word  demands,  and  perhaps 
the  only  reason  this  art  of  picturesque  planning 
is  forgotten  or  spoken  lightly  of,  is  because  it  is 
a part  of  architecture  practically  so  neglected 
in  its  development,  in  comparison  with  what 
might  be  done  with  it  in  the  way  of  originality 
and  variety.  But  when  one  comes  to  think  even 
of  what  has  been  done,  it  is  somewhat  curious 
to  find  a son  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  telling  an 
audience  of  art-students  that,  apart  from  the 
help  of  sculpture  and  painting,  there  is  really 
little  or  no  art  in  architecture.  Surely,  the 
Professor’s  words  have  carried  him  farther  than 
he  intended. 

The  independence  of  architecture  is  still  more 
exempbfied,  no  doubt,  when  we  turn  to  Medieval 
architecture ; and  this  Professor  Barry  seems,  in 
fact,  to  have  implied  in  bis  observation  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  making  sculpture  harmonise  with  a 
Gothic  building.  The  demands  of  the  architec- 
tectural  details  are  too  prominent  and  multi- 
farious to  allow  of  proper  subordination  to 
sculpture.  It  may  bo  said  that  the  west  front 
of  Wells  Cathedral  depends  mainly  on  the  sculp- 
ture  : undoubtedly  it  does;  a word  on  that  just 
now ; but,  at  all  events,  the  exteriors  of  Lincoln 
or  Westminster,  the  west  front  of  Tewkesbury, 
and  many  other  examples,  do  not : they  are 
simply  architecture.  But  when  wo  come  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  combination  of  scnlptnre 
and  architecture  with  painting,  there  are  two 
ways  of  looking  at  it, — two  different  ends  to  be 
obtained.  The  one  is  simply  to  make  the  build- 
ing the  opportunity  for  painting,  or  for  hanging 
on  the  walls  the  finest  and  most  finished  art 
which  is  attainable,  and  placing  in  convenient 
situations  the  finest  and  best  sculpture.  In 
this  case  the  building  becomes  simply  a picture 
and  statue  gallery, — a place  for  the  eiffibition 
and  protection  of  works  of  art.  This  results 
really  in  the  effacement  of  the  architecture,  its 
reduction  to  an  utterly  secondary,  or  leas  than 
secondary,  position ; the  position  which  it,  in 
fact,  occupied  at  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  typical  interior  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  an  apartment  with  plenty  of  wall 
space  to  paint  frescoes  on,  with  little 
architectural  effect  apart  from  this.  No  one 
goes  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  with  any  pretence  of 
looking  ac  the  architecture.  Mr.  Fergusaonhas 
drawn  special  attention  to  this  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  to  one  part  of  his  History  of 
Architecture,  comparing  the  typical  Gothic 
interior  with  the  typical  Renaissance  interior, 
propounding  it  as  an  open  question  which  wa? 
best  worth  having,  the  Gothic  architecture 
without  any  high-class  painting,  or  the  Re- 
naissance non-architecture  with  the  frescos  of 
the  'great  painters.  Perhaps  the  question  can 
hardly  be  answered ; we  should  be  sorry  to  lose 
either.  But  it  seems  a little  doubtful  whether 
a criticism  quite  hits  the  mark  which  speaks  of 
this  Renaissance  art  as  a “ combination  of  arts,” 
and  at  the  same  time  characterises  it  as  ” less 
dominated  by  a single  idea  ” than  is  the 
case  in  other  architectural  periods.  The  latter 
statement  we  accept  entirely  j but  it  seems 
inconsistent  with  anything  that  could  fairly 
be  called  a combination  of  architecture  and 
painting.  The  architecture  was  completely 
quashed ; the  painter  and  sculptor  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  Now,  our  idea  of  a combination 


of  architecture  and  the  other  arts  is  one  in 
which  a central  and  leading  motive  and  style 
runs  through  the  whole  assemblage  of  art  pro- 
ductions, combining  the  whole,  as  if  the  product 
of  one  mind.  Such  a combination  is  possible, 
and  has  indeed  been  an  idea  very  much  favoured 
by  a number  of  modern  architects,  chiefly  of 
the  Mediaeval  school,  who  have  characterised 
their  favourite  phase  of  art  as  essentially  a 
combination,  in  which  all  the  painting  and 
sculpture  was  designed  for  and  subordinate  to 
its  place  in  the  architectural  design.  This  is  a 
perfectly  practicable,  perfectly  logical  theory 
of  the  relation  of  architectero  and  the  arts ; but 
it  is  one  not  at  all  resembling  their  relation  in 
the  Renaissance  period.  The  question  is,  whether 
this  view  of  their  position  in  regard  to  each 
other  is  or  is  not  the  best  for  all,  the  theory 
likely  to  lead  to  the  best  results. 

We  have  referred  to  Wells  and  its  sculpture  as 
a typical  instance.  The  combination  is  entirely 
satisfactory  there,  and  the  sculpture  could  not 
be  divorced  from  the  architecture  without  both 
suffering.  But  of  what  nature  is  the  sculpture  ? 
In  its  way  much  of  it  is  very  fine,  very  deep  in 
feeling,  occasionally  even  very  vivid  in  expres- 
sion (or  rather  in  expressive  pose  and  action) ; 
but  it  is  also  for  the  most  part  very  conventional, 
very  similar  in  type,  representing,  in  fact,  a 
conventional  typo  rather  than  individual  or 
human  character.*  So  with  the  staiued-glass 
figures  which  used  to  form  so  important  an 
adjimct  to  the  interior  effect  of  a Medi®val 
cathedral;  so  with  the  peculiarly  architectural 
mosaics  of  the  Byzantine  school ; and  instances 
might  be  multiplied.  Many  of  these  works,  it 
is  true,  were  not  intentionally  conventionalised, 
in  all  probability ; they  were  executed  as  well 
as  the  skill  of  the  men  who  did  them  and  the 
nature  of  the  materials  allowed ; hut  that  does 
not  affect  the  question : it  only  comes  to  this, 
that  the  men  who  raised  the  Byzantine  and 
Gothic  structures  were  splendid  building  artists, 
but  imperfect  draughtsmen,  consequently  their 
architecture  necessarily  got  the  upper  hand  of 
their  painting  and  sculpture,  and  they  produced 
buildings  in  which  these  arts  played  a subor- 
dinate and  decorative  part,  and  this  practice 
of  decorative  art,  of  a stylo  of  painting 
and  sculpture  subordinated  to  the  architec- 
ture, is  what  a tolerably  numerous  modem 
school  of  architects  and  critics  have  wished  to 
see  revived  or  developed,— a feeling  in  which 
not  a few  painters  and  some  sculptors  also  seem 
to  sympathise.  Why  the  architects  should  wish 
for  this  is  very  obvious.  To  have  a building 
decorated  with  designs  iu  other  arts,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  never  allowed  to  rival  in  inte- 
rest the  total  architectural  ensemble,  or  to 
entrain  the  eye  by  any  detail  too  vividly  and 
individually  interesting  to  transgress  the  balance 
of  the  whole  ; to  make  the  architectural  design 
the  key-note  and  predominating  influence  of  the 
whole, — is  to  give  toArchitectureftiost important ! 
added  charms,  without  dethroning  her  from  her  ^ 
seat  as  mistress  of  the  scene.  And  it  is  possible  to  j 
understand  why  some  of  the  painters  (the 
sculptors  are  less  accommodating)  should  give  ' 
their  practical  adherence  to  this  theory.  There 
is  a completeness  and  system  in  the  grouping 
together  of  artistic  invention  and  decoration  in 
a consistent  whole,  which  in  itself  seems  to  lend 
an  added  dignity  and  purpose  to  the  arts  so 
employed.  Bat  it  should  be  clearly  recognised 
that  this  harmonious  relationship  is  not  to  be 
established  without  a sacrifice  ; and  it  is  fair  to 
confess  that  the  sacrifice  is  on  the  side  of  the 
painter  chiefly.  The  combination  talked  of  can 
only  really  be  obtained  when  the  painting  and 
sculpture  are  kept  so  far  from  nature,  so  much 
conventionalised,  as  to  harmonise  with  their  j 
architectural  setting  in  a broad  homogeneous 
style  preserved  throughout,  and  in  which  the 
decorative  effect  in  regard  to  line  and  colour  in 
their  general  aspect  is  more  considered  than 
the  special  expression  and  finish  of  each  separate 
painting.  Once  go  beyond  this,  and  approach  the 
intensity  and  pathos  of  actual  life,  and  the 
painting  starts  from  its  place  aa  decoration,  and 
claims  onr  direct  attention  as  the  leading 
interest.  This  is  the  place  really  taken  by  most 
of  the  great  fresco-paintings  of  the  cinqne-cento 


* We  except  from  this  the  remarkable  series  of  reaar- 
reotion  fibres  od  a smalUr  scale,  sad  probablj  bj  Italian 
artiste,  fiat  these  when  considered  in  regard  to  their 
oonnexioD  with  the  architectnre  really  are  an  illustration 
in  favoor  of  oar  argument;  for  they  bare  the  least  bearing 
oa  the  architectural  effect  of  any  of  the  scolptures,  while 
on  the  other  hand  tbeir  real  merits  are  lost  when  seen 
from  below ; they  conid  only  be  fairlr  studied  and  appre- 
c-ated  on  a near  riew,  soch  as  could  be  got  some  time  ago 
when  the  scaffoldirg  was  up  lor  the  repairs. 


period.  To  talk  of  Raffaelle  and  Michelangelo 
having  been  decorative  painters  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  generally  used  now  is  pure 
nonsense.  They  were  only  decorative  painters 
in  the  sense  that  they  painted  direct  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  not  on  canvas. 
In  reality,  their  paintings  were  the  object 
to  which  the  architecture  • was  sacrificed. 
In  the  real  decorative  system  the  architec- 
tural ensemble  is  the  object  to  which  the 
painting  is  sacrificed.  It  may  be,  as  we  have 
said,  an  open  question  which  is  the  most  perma- 
nently satisfying  result,  the  general  scheme  with 
the  painting  and  sculpture  subordinated,  or  the 
display  of  painting  and  sculpture  as  matters  of 
separate  and  primary  interest  behind  which 
the  architectural  interest  disappears.  But  the 
choice  has  to  be  made  between  the  two  ; archi- 
tecture and  the  other  arts  can  only  reach  their 
highest  efforts  separately.  In  combination  one 
or  other  must  give  up  sometlung,  or  the  desired 
balance  and  consistency  cannot  be  realised. 
That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  which  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind.  The  combination  theory  has, 
to  our  thinking,  had  the  reverse  of  a good  effect 
on  much  contemporary  painting,  drawing  away 
painters  from  nature  to  ideal  conventionalism  ; 
though  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  has  given  in 
the  eyes  of  many,  and  not  unreasonably,  a new 
and  stronger  interest  to  decorative  architecture. 


■WEST-END  RESIDENTIAL  CHAMBERS. 

now  SOME  PEOPLE  LIVE. 

The  wrongs  of  men,  the  rights  of  women,  arc 
soothed  or  mitigated  by  surrounding  associa- 
tions. Of  the  inherent  truth  of  this  proposition 
there  cannot  exist  a doubt.  The  malefactor  who 
beats  his  wife,  the  female  scourge  who  abuses 
her  husband,  have  but  to  let  Society  into  tho 
secret  of  their  wedded  liabilities, — to  show  tho 
happy  and  well-to-do  citizen  their  “ homes,” — 
and  Society  will  admit,  indeed  has  admitted, 
that  a good  deal  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Has  not  a certain  Earl  publicly 
expatiated  upon  the  Home  as  tho  unit  of 
civilisation  ? Have  not  we  ourselves,  for  a score 
of  years,  urged  upon  legislators  the  necessity  of 
facilitating  the  improvement  of  house  property  ? 
Have  we  not  thrust  upon  architects  the  modifica- 
tion of  house  arrangement  ? And  what  has  been 
the  consequenbe  ? All  grades  of  the  community 
are  convinced  that  until  the  homes  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  improved,  it  is  idle  to  talk  to  them 
about  sobriety,  domesticity,  Sunday  observance, 
Bible-reading,  Christianity,  or  any  other  form 
of  systematic  morality.  Furthermore,  an  Arti- 
sans’ and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act  is  now  in 
force.  Official  inquiries,  the  labour  of  many 
years,  will,  before  the  close  of  this  century,  con- 
vince the  world  that  Mr.  Cross’s  Act  was 
neither  uncalled  for  nor  premature ; and  another 
age  perhaps  witness  the  practical  fulfilment  of 
its  early  promise. 

But  will  it  have  soothed  or  mitigated  the  homo 
sufferings  of  all  the  poorer  classes  ? Are  not  the  ' 
most  deserving  poor  those  of  whom  nothing  is 
heard  or  known  ? These  questions  have  been 
put  to  us  by  a correspondent ; we  are  but  faith- 
fully transcribing  tho  appeal,  the  remonstrance 
of  one  who  represents  a large  half-useful  half- 
ornamental  and  generally  impecunious  class  of 
tax-abated  citizens.  Mr.  Fitzurse  Plantagenefc 
has  laid  before  us  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  to  summarily  dismiss 
the  matter, — for,  like  all  agreeable  men,  the 
Plautagenets  are  not  easily  unhooked, — is  to 
relate  what  he  has  told  us  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  his  own  words. 

People  talk  and  write  about  property  in  land, 
property  in  coin,  property  in  brains,  property  in 
hands ; but  nothing  is  said  about  that  purely 
personal  property  which  possesses  none  of  these 
aforesaid  things.  The  House  of  Plantagenet 
has  inherited  lands  in  seven  shires ; its  income 
is  counted  annually  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
but  though  the  family  name  is  attached  to  the 
land  and  the  coin,  Mr.  Fitzurse  Plantagenet 
derives  no  benefit  from  either.  He  has  no 
patrimony,  yet  he  is  obliged  to  pay  501.  for  his 
rooms,  1501.  to  his  clothiers,  while  he  can  just 
do  with  150L  for  pocket-money  annually.  His 
name  precludes  the  possibility  of  his  earning  a 
living  in  the  way  that  Providence  evidently  in- 
tended. His  ocenpation  is  not  only  restricted,  it 
is  gone ; or  rather  it  has  never  come.  He  cannot 
dig } for,  though  the  family  estates  increase  every 
year,  they  are  so  tied  up,  and  every  twig  upon 
them  so  protected,  that  not  even  6 ft.  by  2 ft. 
of  the  Plantagenet  lands  can  ever  be  conveyed 
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to  him.  Even  if  he  were  not  ashamed  to  beg,  no 
one  wonld  give  him  anything,  while  his  appear- 
ance presents  a delusive  exterior  of  enforced 
prosperity.  An  analysis  of  that  appearance  at 
once  proves  his  case.  Item,  hands;  item, 
brains.  The  former  is  a mere  Darwinian  rudi- 
ment, beautiful  undoubtedly,  but  of  no  use  in 
bread-winning ; employed  for  generations  in 
wooing  and  winning  of  another  sort,  the  Plan- 
tagenet  hand  is  a sentiment,  an  assthotic  delight. 
The  latter  item  is  still  more  difficult  to  define, 
because  for  centuries  the  Plantagenets  have  not 
possessedwhat,  in  the  rude  unmannered  language 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  world,  is  called  brains.  Yet 
this  man  must  live  ; and,  we  are  not  joking  or 
romancing,  ho  must  live  because  he  is  a gentle- 
man, because  it  is  necessary  that  the  breed  of 
gentlemen  should  be  kept  up, — a breed,  too, 
which  continues  to  improve  in  this  island,  while 
it  is  almost  extinct  in  some  Continental  countries. 
Remember  what  a cultured  gentleman  thought 
and  always  said  about  the  breed  to  which  the 
Plantagenets  have  for  ages  imparted  lustre.  Cried 
Thackeray  in  his  easy  way,  and  loug  before  he 
was  comparatively  rich  from  the  labour  of  his 
brains, — •“  Good  birth,  that  is,  handsome  well- 
formed  fathers  and  mothers,  nice  cleanly 
nursery-maids,  good  meals,  good  • physicians, 
good  education,  few  cares,  pleasant  easy  habits 
of  life,  and  luxuries  not  too  great  or  enervating 
but  only  refining, — a course  of  these  going  on 
for  a few  generations  are  the  best  gentleman- 
makors  in  the  world  and  beat  Nature  hollow.” 
Undoubtedly ; and  how  does  a hard  world  repay 
men  for  having  undergone  training  of  this 
description, — training  which  fits  them  to  sit  as 
models  to  the  uncouth,  the  nervous,  the  unde- 
veloped majority  of  their  fellow-creatures  ? See 
in  what  homes  many  of  these  splendid  and  yot 
modest  productions  are  housed, — themselves 
human  centres  of  refinement,  yet  surrounded 
and  enclosed  by  vile,  coarse,  and  unappreciative 
company. 

Mr.  Fitzurse  Plantagcnet  resides  in  Little 
Gauot-street,  at  a short  distance  from  that 
club,  once  a famous  chocolate-honso,  in  which 
the  echo  of  his  ancestors’  voices  has  rever- 
berated for  seven  generations.  The  honse 
in  Little  Gaunt-street  is  an  ordinary  house,  some 
18  orthodox  feet  wide  in  frontage ; it  is  four 
stories  high,  exclusive  of  a commodious  base- 
ment and  two  roomy  attics.  Our  hero,  if  wo 
may  use  so  flippant  an  expression,  occupies  the 
third  story,  consisting  of  a front  room  devoted 
to  day  purposes  ; of  a back  room,  in  which  the 
hours  of  the  night  are  consumed  ; of  a small 
apartment  without  a fireplace,  and  reserved  for 
the  diurnal  luxury  of  corporeal  ablution,  for  the 
storage  of  boots,  and  the  repose  of  washable 
linen.  These  three  rooms  unfurnished — all 
openingupon  a common  narrow  stair,  and  forming 
part  of  a once  private  house, — are  let  to  him  for 
601.  per  annum,  rates  and  house-taxes  included. 
The  quarterly  acquisition  of  these  rooms  con- 
fers upon  the  tenant  a right  to  the  use  of  the 
staircase,  of  a closet  beneath  the  same,  and  of 
tho  street-door ; to  the  last  is  attached  a key, 
which  becomes  the  tenant’s  exclusive  and  abso- 
lute property  during  his  tenancy.  Many  persons 
of  different  sorts  and  conditions  are  interested 
in,  live  upon,  and  make  money  by,  the  house  in 
question.  That  tiny  bit  of  Earth  upon  which 
the  house  reposes — property  extending  from  the 
centre  of  the  said  planet  up  to  heaven — belongs 
to  the  Plantagenets ; that  is  to  say,  to  Mr. 
Fitzurso  Plantagenet’s  eldest  brother,  who  is 
forty-two  years  of  age,  and  to  the  latter’s  son,  who 
is  twenty-one.  The  orij^inal  leaseholder  of  the 
tiny  bit  is  dead  ; his  heir  is  advertised  for,  every 
three  days,  in  tho  assignation  column  of  the 
daily  newspapers,  and  other  heirs,  if  tho  heir 
be  not  forthcoming,  live  in  New  Zealand.  The 
Jirst  sub-lessee,  residing  in  Great  Gaunt-stroet, 
is  a builder  and  decorator,  whoso  late  father, 
having  acquired  a short  interest  in  tho  tiny  bit 
of  laud,  and  consequently  of  tho  house  that 
stands  upon  it,  encumbered  it  with  tho  suc- 
cessive rights  of  three  mortgagees.  Tho  second 
Bub-lossee,  possessing  a still  smaller  interest  in 
the  same,  has  boldly  soured  it  against  possi- 
bility of  alteration  by  Cue  chains  of  a“Bottl6- 
meut”  clinched  upon  the  altar  of  Hymen.  The 
third  sub-Iosseo,  who  most  nearly  approximates 
to  the  house-otrner,  lives  over  a shop  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  which  is  on  the  Gaunt 
Estate;  and  this  gentleman  extracts  from  the 
hoiiselioZdev  a rent  enabling  him  to  discharge  his 
responsibilities  to  bis  immediate  lessor  with  an 
exemplary  margin  of  profit  to  himself.  The 
householder  farms  a few  acres  in  Yorkshii-e,  and 


takes  the  annual  rent  of  the  honse  after  his 
agent’s  commission  has  been  properly  deducted. 
The  house-teriant  himself  uses  the  ground  story 
of  the  building  for  business  purposes,  which  con- 
sist in  adjusting  differences  in  commercial 
accounts,  balancing  books,  winding-up  estates, 
recovering  debts,  and  lending  money.  Tho 
house-tenant's  tenants  make  their  agreements 
and  pay  their  qnarter’e  rents  to  this  gentle- 
man,  who  resides  at  an  unnumbered  mansion  in 
the  north-eastern  district.  The  house-tenant 
virtually  ignores  the  existence  of  his  tenants 
except  for  a week  before  and  a week  after  each 
quarter-day.  During  the  forty-four  other  weeks 
in  tho  year,  the  real  occupants  of  the  building 
receive  formal  recognition  from  tho  members 
of  a family  located  in  tho  basement.  To  this 
family  the  house-tenant  relegates  tho  duty 
of  guarding  the  street-door,  cleaning  and  light- 
ing tho  staircase,  and  generally  keeping  an  eye 
over  the  superstructure  ho  farms. 

The  name  of  these  guardians  is  Stubbs.  The 
principal  male  is  in  a Government  office,  and 
there  employed  from  ten  till  four  o’clock  in 
the  capacity  of  porter.  The  principal  female, 
well  known  as  Mrs.  Stubbs  the  French  and 
English  laundress,  takes  in  “ washing.”  This, 
at  all  hours  of  tho  morning,  descends  the 
area  in  loose  and  shapeless  bundles  ; at  all 
hours  of  the  evening  it  remounts  in  crisp  and 
homely  parcels  to  be  conveyed  by  Stubbs 
senior,  or  Stubbs  junior,  or  even  by  Miss  Stubbs 
and  her  sisters,  to  the  place  whence  it  was 
brought.  The  original  Stubbses,  having  early 
acknowledged  the  advantages  of  matrimonial 
CO  - operation,  are  blessed  with  a numerous 
progeny,  which  have  all  first  seen  the  light  of 
day  from  a patent  reflector  scientifically  adjusted 
to  tho  window  of  the  back  kitchen  in  the  house 
we  are  attempting  to  describe.  Tho  two  eldest 
boys  are  in  the  army,  the  two  eldest  girls  aro  in 
service.  Gwendoline  Stubbs  remains  at  home  to 
superintend  the  dusting  of  the  staircase  and  Mr. 
Fitznrse  Plantagenet’a  chambers ; two  smaller 
female  Stubbses  occupy  the  pantry  dui-ing  the 
night  and  early  morning,  and  the  area  steps  from 
noon  to  sunset.  One  younger  male  Stubbs,  of 
weak  intellect,  seldom  quits  the  front  kitchen 
during  tho  hours  of  either  night  or  day.  The 
last  baby  Stubbs  is  tended  partly  by  him  and 
partly  by  his  younger  sisters.  All  tho  persons 
we  have  enumerated  dress  and  sleep  in  the 
two  kitchens,  the  pantry,  the  two  cupboards,  and 
tho  wine-cellar,  which  go  to  compose  the  base- 
ment story.  As  we  have  explained,  the  ground- 
floor  is  engrossed  with  the  business  offices  of  the 
house-tenant.  On  tho  first  floor  reside  a gentle- 
man’s family,  consisting  of  husband,  wife,  two 
children,  and  a nursemaid.  The  two  drawing, 
rooms  however  cannot  afford  th^m  sufficient 
accommodation  ; consequently  the  back-room  on 
the  second  floor,  and  the  roomier  of  the  two 
attics,  aro  let  with  tho  first  floor  residential 
chambers.  Another  less  roomy  attic  remains; 
and  that  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the  original 
Stubbses.  Circumstauces  however  have  inter- 
vened ; why  divide  one  family  ? Why  not  let  the 
less  roomy  attic  ? So  it  turned  out  that  the  char- 
woman, employed  by  the  Stubbses  to  do  the 
ground-floor  offices,  came  to  inhabit  tho  less 
roomy  of  the  two  attics.  She,  finding  the 
accommodation  spacious,  took  a lodger,  an 
elderly  decayed  gentlewoman,  who  does  a gentle- 
man’s rooms  in  the  Club  Chambers  close  by,  and 
who,  over  since  the  death  of  her  husband  forty- 
three  years  ago,  has  received  weekly  relief  from 
a grateful  parish. 

The  thoughtful  reader, — and  indubitably  all 
our  readers  are  thoughtful, — will  at  once  perceive 
that  though  tho  several  occupants  of  the  house 
are,  so  to  speak,  provided  with  accommodation, 
there  remains  unappropriated  yet  one  room, — 
tho  front  room  and  its  extemporised  dressing 
division,— upon  tho  second  floor.  Moreover,  Miss 
Gwendoline  Stubbs  has  not  had  an  apartment 
specially  allotted  toher  use.  Now,  tho  second  floor 
front  room  and  its  dressing  division,  though  en 
suite,  cannot  be  called  “chambers  a card  in  tho 
fanlight  of  the  street-door  therefore  announces 
duringtho  season  that  “bedrooms  for  gentlemen” 
aro  to  be  obtained  within.  Tho  bodsooms  aro 
never  unlot;  there  aro  always  two  gentlemen, 
who  pass  their  days  at  a club,  willing  to  sleep 
in  the  bedi’oom  and  its  extemporised  divi.sion. 
But  Gwendoline,  who,  by-the-bye,  is  a pretty 
girl,  with  long  golden  hair  cut  to  fall  over  her 
forehead — Gwendoline,  who  presides  over  the 
dust-pan,  the  coal-scuttle,  Mr.  Plantagenet’s 
rasher,  the  letters  and  parcels  for  the  first  floor, 
and  last,  not  least,  tho  young  man  in  the  gi'oxmd- 
floor  office  who  aids  in  the  recovery  of  debts, 


the  adjustment  of  accounts,  and  the  lending  of 
his  master's  money — Gwendoline ! where  does 
she  sleep  ? We  have  said  that  the  ground  story 
is  entirely  devoted  to  business  offices,  and  such 
places,  it  is  well  known,  are  always  vacated  at 
five,  or  at  latest  six  o’clock,  in  tho  evening : 
Gwendoline  Stubbs  .■•feeps  upon  a movable  couch 
in  the  front  off..ce.  An  early  riser,  she  destroys 
all  evidence  of  her  lair  before  the  charwoman  in 
tho  roomy  attic  above  descends  to  do  the  house- 
tenant’s  offices. 

It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that  Mr.  Fitzurse 
Plautagenet’s  set  of  rooms  is  perhaps  tho  best 
division  extemporised  within  tho  unfortunate 
honse.  He,  besides,  possesses  au  ingenious 
means  of  cooking  the  rasher  to  which  we  have 
alluded;  this  is  performed  by  Gwendoline  in 
Mr.  Piantagenet’s  sitting-room  while  the  owner 
of  the  residential  chambers  is  engaged  at  hia 
morning  devotions,  or  his  morning  ablutions,  in 
another  room.  Thus  he  is  more  fortunate  than 
his  fellow-lodgers.  All  their  cooking  is  done  in 
tho  front  kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Stubbs  washes, 
dries,  and  irons, — that  is,  gets  up  the  fine  linen 
that  delights  her  patronesses.  Mr.  Stubbs  takes 
his  morning  and  evening  meal  enhanced  with 
the  odour  of  other  meals  in  conrso  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  intermediary  tenants  of  tho  super- 
structure.  Furthermore,  the  nursemaid  from 
the  first  floor  is  often  there  to  see  her  mistress’s 
first  meal  prepared  and  cooked  by  the  industrious 
hands  of  Mrs.  Stubbs.  At  times, — once  a year, 
and,  unless  unforeseen  accidents  happen,  gene- 
rally in  September, — Mrs.  Stubbs  is  precluded 
from  cooking  and  washing,  or  even  snperintend- 
ing  household  matters.  Then  Stubbs  gets  leave 
of  absence  from  his  chief,  and  from  a post  of 
observation, — either  at  the  area-gate,  the  street- 
door,  or  the  public-house  parlour  opposite, — 
directs  the  charwoman,  who  occupies  the  less 
roomy  attic,  in  tho  performance  of  hia  wife’s 
daily  duties.  The  annual  arrival  of  another  Stubbs 
puts  tho  machinery  of  the  cooking  arrangements  a 
little  out  of  gear,  but  only  for  a short  time.  The 
real  inconvenience  occurs  when  all  the  Stubbs 
family, — two  from  tho  army,  two  from  service. 
Miss  Gwendoline  and  her  sisters,  the  boy  with 
weak  intellect,  and  tho  children, — are  assembled 
in  tho  front  kitchen.  Then,  from  purely  chival- 
rous motives,  Stubbs  invites  the  charwoman 
and  the  decayed  gentlewoman  in  the  less  roomy 
attic,  together  with  the  nursemaid  on  the  first 
floor,  to  join  in  the  common  meal.  Then  the 
windows  of  the  superstructure  have  to  be  opened 
an  inch  at  the  top  and  an  inch  at  the  bottom  ; 
it  is  found  agreeable  also  to  leave  the  street  door 
ajar,  60  that  a current  of  air  may  penetrate 
the  staircase,  which  is  the  natural  and  inevitable 
ventilating  shaft  that  dissipates  any  foul  or 
heavy  atmosphere  generated  by  the  Stubbses  in 
the  front  kitchen.  It  is  only,  too,  after  these 
events, — family  festivities  indulged  iu  at  rare 
intervals, — that  any  moral  inconvenience  is  felt 
in  the  passage  up  tho  common  staircase  of  the 
charwoman,  and  the  decayed  gentlewoman,  to 
their  co-operative  residence  in  the  less  roomy 
attic.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Plantagenet  complains 
that,  because  he  is  enabled  to  pay  only  50L  a 
year  for  three  unfurnished  rooms  at  the  top  of 
an  old  house  in  Little  Gaunt-street,  he  should  bo 
subjected  to  the  too  close  proximity  of  neigh- 
bours with  whom  he  has  nothing  to  do  ; to  whom 
he  is  not  known  ; and  who  pay  as  many  shillings 
as  ho  pays  pounds, — or  nothing  at  all, — beneath 
the  self-same  roof.  True  he,  a Plantagenet,  does 
not  pay  the  full  value  of  the  rooms  he  occupies, 
because  it  is  a rule  at  the  West  End  to  let  a top 
set  of  apartments  cheap,  or  even  at  a dead  loss, 
to  a man  of  name  or  noble  birth.  It  has  been 
proved,  not  a hundred  miles  from  St.  James's, 
street,  that  tho  young  bucks  from  Fenclmrch 
and  Walbrook  used  to  put  their  names  down 
for  years  in  order  to  obtain  a bedroom  in  the 
house  where  Lord  Mark  Thistlewood,  a brother 
of  tho  late  Earl  of  Bareacros,  held  tho  attic 
story ; and  ho  held  it  rent  free  from  Sherrick, 
tho  wine-merchant,  who  faiuned  the  Chambers 
at  an  enormous  profit  principally  duo  to  tho 
noble  decoy  located  under  the  tiles. 

The  gist  of  Mr.  Fitzurse  Plantagonet’s  appeal, 
at  least  as  far  as  we  have  boon  able  to  follow 
it,  is  consequently  this  : — 

Hero  is  a man,  born  and  bred  in  the  very  lap 
of  plenty  and  refinement  and  beaiing  a name 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  this  country,  compelled  to 
reside  at  the  west  end  of  town,  yet  unable  lo  pay 
more  than  50L  for  rent  and  taxes ; comj)elled 
to  act  and  dress  up  to  the  standard  of  gentle- 
ness which  is  his  own,  yet  unable  to  increase 
the  scraps  of  income  he  obtains  from  the  con- 
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science  of  his  eldest  brother,  the  weakness  of 
a maiden  annt,  and  the  charity  of  that  order 
to  which  the  heads  only  of  Houses  like  that 
of  the  r’lantagenets  belong.  A part  of  the 
argument  affects  posterity.  If  it  be  physically 
good  for  the  country  that  people  like  the 
Stubbses  should  increase  and  moltiply  their 
kind,  surely  it  would  be  physically  better  for  so 
grand  a production  as  Fitzurse  Plantagenet  to 
rear  up  progeny  after  his  kind  ; or,  perhaps  it 
would  be  morally  best  if  the  heads  of  great 
Honses  produced  no  younger  sons.  Fitzurse 
Plantagenet  must  nevertheless  die  a bachelor, 
not  so  much  because  his  income, — which,  he 
very  properly  urges,  conscience,  weakness,  and 
charity,  as  aforesaid,  may  yet  increase, — will  not 
permit  him  to  quadruple  his  joys,  but  because 
at  the  west  end  of  a giant  metropolis  there  are 
no  honses  in  which  a gentleman  of  small  income 
can  cherish  his  own  wife  iu  comfort  or  even 
decency.  


DECORATIYE  TREATMENT  OF  MODERN 
SUBJECTS. 

The  fact  of  the  above-named  topic  having 
been  formally  brought  forward  for  consideration 
in  the  paper  and  discussion  of  the  Architectural 
Association  (printed  in  onr  last  number,  page 
272,  ante),  is  of  some  interest;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  lecturer,  or  his  critics  for 
the  most  part,  quite  hit  the  mark  in  regard  to 
the  real  basis  of  the  question.  Mr.  Buckman’s 
paper,  indeed,  hardly  went  into  the  matter  with 
the  seriousness  or  completeness  which  its  inte- 
rest deserved ; it  was  slighter  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  must  be  pronounced  entirely 
one-sided.  That  this  should  have  been  so  was, 
perhaps,  natural ; the  reader  of  the  paper  being 
a clever  and,  we  think,  rising  artist,  whc)  has  had 
the  felicity  to  strike  out  in  pictorial  work  a line 
of  his  own,  and,  of  course,  was  pre-disposed  in 
favour  of  that  particular  method  of  treatment. 
Bub  he  did  not  attempt,  on  that  occasion  at 
least,  to  go  into  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  of 
decorative  art  further  than  to  say  that  all  such 
art  had  been  in  former  times  concerned  with 
contemporary  subjects,  and  was,  therefore,  of 
historic  interest ; and  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that,  therefore,  if  we  wanted  to  give  value  to 
our  own  art  for  future  ages,  we  had  no  coarse 
but  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Now  we  very  much  doubt  whether  even  the 
premises  are  quite  according  to  fact ; that  the 
deductions  Mr.  Buckman  made  from  them  are 
open  to  question  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  one 
or  two  speakers  at  the  meeting.  Bub  taking 
first  the  statement  that  all  decorative  art  in  con- 
nexion with  great  buildings  bad  been  historical, 
that  is  to  say,  a representation  of  contemporary 
life  capable  of  being  referred  to  as  a record  of 
the  life  of  the  period,  we  really  must  take  such 
an  assertion  with  a good  many  grains  of  salt. 
Taking  the  Egyptian  and  the  Assyrian  art,  as 
exhibited,  for  instance,  in  the  British  Museum 
specimens,  which  Mr.  Buckman  specially  ex- 
horted his  hearers  to  consider  in  connexion  with 
the  subject,  there  is  no  doobt  we  have  there  a 
great  mass  of  purely  historical  art,  representa- 
tions of  every-day  life,  hunting  scenes,  social 
observances,  every-day  cnlinary  and  other  opera- 
tions, portrayed  in  a manner  wh'ch  is  not  inten- 
tionally conventional,  but  is  probably  as  near 
realism  as  the  authors  of  these  sculptured  and 
painted  decorations  were  able  to  go.  Bat  in 
what  spirit  do  we  now  go  to  look  at  these  ? Is 
it  for  their  artistic  beauty,  for  their  portrayal  of 
anything  which  is  noble,  beautiful,  or  pathetic  ? 
Sorely  not ; we  study  them  for  what  Mr.  Back- 
man  very  truly  says  they  possess,  historic  inte- 
rest,  as  giving  in  a rough  but  faithful  manner 
the  actual  life  and  deeds  of  the  men  who 
executed  them.  Is  there,  then,  nothing  in 
Assyrian  or  Egyptian  art  which  strikes  the 
imagination?  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that 
even  of  Assyria,  limited  as  Assyrian  art-remains 
are  in  comparison  with  those  of  Egypt.  Bat 
what  is  the  figure  which  in  Assyrian  remains 
really  strikes  our  imagination  as  imposing  and 
wonderful  in  its  mysterious  expression  of  super- 
human powers, — which  has  furnished  a gifted 
living  poet  (Mr.  Rosetti)  with  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  most  interesting  and  tbonghtfnl  poems  ? 
It  is  that  design  of  the  winged  ball,  which  has 
become  to  the  modern  mind  almost  the  poetic 
symbol  of  Assyria.  And  is  the  winged  bnll 
historical?  In  the  case  of  Esypt,  again, 
there  is  no  lack  of  poetic  significance  and 
grandeur  in  her  architectnrc,  independent 
entirely  of  sculptured  or  incised  decoration ; 
but  taking  the  decorative  work  of  Egypt, 


what  is  the  one  conception  which  beyond 
anything  else  sums  up  to  ns  the  poetry  and 
mystery  of  the  old  and  half  pre-historic  kingdom 
of  the  Nile  ? Snrely  it  is  the  figure  of  the 
sohini : that  is  the  contribution  of  Egypt  to  the 
poetry  of  art  j and,  again,  we  ask,  is  the  sphinx 
“historical”  or  “contemporary”  art?  No 
bones,  no  fossil  remains  of  any  sphinx  have 
been  disinterred  from  any  geological  deposit 
whatsoever ; — it  is  a pure  product  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Then  we  come  to  Greece,  and  here  the 
celebrated  Parthenon  frieze  is  unquestionably  a 
piece  of  historical  art,  only  separated  from  real 
fact  by  a slight  and  necessary  degree  of  conven- 
tionalism. But  what  of  the  metopes,  the  battles 
of  the  Lapith®  and  Centaurs,  which  are  as  com- 
pletely decorative  art  as  the  frieze  ? They  are 
at  least  not  historical,  they  are  fabulous  concep- 
tions ; but  they  are  not  so  important  to  onr 
argument,  as  they  are  in  fact  inferior  iu  excel- 
lence and  artistic  interest  to  the  frieze.  But 
this  cannot  be  said,  at  all  events,  of  the  great 
tympanum  sculptures.  And  again  we  ask,  are 
they,  the  Minerva  and  the  Theseus  and  Ilyssns, 
historic  ? On  the  contrary,  they  are  among  the 
most  abstract  and  ideal  creations  of  scnlpture. 

We  might  follow  out  the  argument  through 
such  works  as  those  of  Indian  and  of  European 
Mediffival  architecture,  with  pretty  much  the 
same  result.  We  should  find  in  both  undoubtedly 
a great  deal  of  realistic  art,  bat  in  both  also  a 
great  deal  of  ideal  and  imaginative  sculpture, 
though,  of  course,  of  far  less  beauty  and  im- 
portance than  the  Greek  art.  Still  we  find  in 
Indian  architecture  representations  of  beings  of 
superhuman  interest  and  power,  though  impressed 
with  the  distorted,  grotesque,  often  obscene 
characteristics  of  Indian  mythology;  and  in 
Medieval  art  the  representation  of  sirperhnman 
and  ideal  beings,  imperfectly  e.xecuted,  but  ex- 
hibiting  in  feeling  and  interest  much  of  that 
aspiration  and  moral  seriousness  and  earnest- 
ness which  characterised  Medireval  faith  on  its 
best  aide.  In  all  these  the  portions  which  we 
now  turn  to  for  real  enjoyment  as  art,  as  a 
source  of  refreshment  or  of  intellectual  interest 
to  the  mind,  and  not  ns  matter  for  mere  anti- 
quarian study,  are  those  portions  which  are 
more  or  less  ideal. 

In  saying  this  we  are  not  urging  that  the  his- 
torical portions  of  ancient  decorative  art  were 
not  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  interest  by  the 
contemporary  people  for  whose  delectation  they 
were  carved  or  painted.  Undoubtedly  they 
were.  But  to  apply  the  reasoning  direct  to 
modern  times ; to  say  that  because  such  work 
was  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  people  by 
and  for  whom  it  was  executed,  therefore,  in 
order  to  give  a living  interest  to  modem  decora- 
tive art  we  must  adopt  representations  of  the 
life  of  onr  own  day  in  its  most  familiar  aspects, 
is  entirely  to  forget  and  ignore  the  immense 
difference  between  ancient  and  modern  life;  not 
merely  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  painting 
and  literai-y  records  (a  point  which  was  referred 
toiu  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr.  Buckman's 
paper),  but  tbe  difference  created  by  the 
modern  self-conscious  character  which  inevitably 
springs  out  of  our  vastly-increased  historical 
knowledge  and  communication  with  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  utterly  impossible  to  set  this  on  one 
side ; utterly  impossible  that  we  can  be  in  tho 
same  mental  position  as  those  comparatively 
childish  races  of  earlier  history,  in  whose  eyes 
all  the  daily  facts  of  their  lifo  were  of  import- 
ance, because  they  had  no  larger  interests.  We 
have  larger  interests  : we  demand  more  of  art, 
and  it  is  useless  to  pretend  that  wo  do  not, 
except  in  regard  to  the  least  enlightened  section 
of  the  people.  It  is  true  enongb,  no  doubt,  that 
when  common  people,  the  pio/anumvitlgus,  look 
at  either  pictorial  or  decorative  art,  they  are 
chieflv  or  perhaps  only  interested  in  representa- 
tions  'of  objects  and  actions  that  are  familiar  to 
them.  But  to  argue  that  therefore  decorative 
art  should  represent  only  such  objects  or  actions, 
is  really  to  say  that  because  most  people  are 
comparatively  stupid  and  prosaic,  therefore  art 
shonld  become  stupid  and  prosaic.  Bat  in 
reality  that  which  is  of  highest  beauty  and 
interest  ki  art  has  always  been  the  possession  of 
the  few  only,  not  of  the  many ; and  it  always 
must  be  so 'until  the  many  reach  a far  higher 
relative  pitch  of  education  and  intellect  than 
they  have  ever  hitherto  attained. 

Bat  it  may  be  urged  that  if  the  winged  bulls, 
the  sphinxes,  and  the  Greek  gods  and  heroes, 
are  not  historical  representations  of  contem- 
porary  life,  they,  at  least,  represent  something 
which  those  who  made  them  believed  in  or  cared 
for ; and  that,  for  ot;r  own  art  to  be  rsal,  it  is 


at  least  imperative  that  it  should  repre-sent 
what  we  care  for,  not  what  others  once  cared 
for.  And  this  is  entirely  and  indisputably  true. 
But  the  application  of  tbe  sentiment  is  a much 
wider  one  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  the 
first  place,  its  application  cuts  away  one  of  the 
very  grounds  that  have  been  nrged  for  restrict- 
ing decorative  art  to  contempornry  subjects. 

It  is  urged  that  ancient  art  is  always  historically 
interesting,  because  it  represents  contemporary 
subjects  and  manners  ; and,  therefore,  that  we 
should  make  our  art  a representation  of  contem- 
porary subjects  and  manners,  in  order  that  it 
maybe  interesting  to  posterity  as  history.  Bub 
it  is  quite  overlooked  that  ancient  artists  repre- 
sented contemporary  subjects  (so  far  as  they 
did  so),  not  because  such  subjects  would  make 
their  art  interesting  to  posterity,  but  because 
they  were  interesting  to  themselves  ; while  we 
are  exhorted  to  do  tbe  same,  because  thus  our 
art  will  interest  our  descendants.  But  that  is 
an  obvious  fallacy.  We  do  not  practise  art 
primarily  for  posterity,  but  for  ourselves ; and 
if  we  take  to  doing  what  we  think  will  interest 
our  descendants  chiefly,  we  are  defeating  even 
that  end,  for  historical  art  is  only  interesting  so 
far  as  it  representa  the  real  bond-fide  tastes  and 
preferences  of  those  who  execute  it.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  what  interests  ourselves,  if  we  can 
find  out  what  that  is.  Tho  difficulty  of  giving  a 
concise  answer  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
life  is  so  much  more  complex  in  its  interests  in 
these  latter  days  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  it  is 
next  to  impossible  that  any  one  way  of  regarding 
it  can  be  named  as  specially  and  universally 
interesting  to  the  present  generation.  That 
Mr.  Buckman’s  idea  of  figures,  taken  directly 
from  the  lifo  of  the  passing  day,  would  interest 
a majority  of  persons  is  very  likely ; but  it  is 
also  almost  certain  that  the  majority  would  not 
include  most  of  the  persons  representing  'he 
highest  intellectual  culture  of  the  day.  What 
such  persons  do,  as  we  believe,  care  most 
for  in  art,  is  that  which  represents  an 
abstract  and  poetical  ideal  above  tho  smaller 
interests  of  every-day  life,  with  its  fluctuations 
and  bustle.  It  is  trne  that  those  who  keep  this 
taste  for  the  poetic  phase  of  art  are  in  a small 
minority  at  present,  for  this  is  a prosaic  age, 
and  those  who  like  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact 
art  are  not  only  a majority,  but  a noisy  and  self- 
asserting  majority,  and  have,  moreover,  pro- 
phets who  encourage  them  in  their  perversion 
of  taste.  In  no  other  light  can  we  regard  that 
ill-judged  and  absurd  sneer  at  Flaxman  which 
Mr.  Bnckman  quoted  from  Ruskin.  Flaxman, 
we  take  it,  knew  a great  deal  better  what  he 
was  about,  and  wbat  his  art  was  worth,  than 
any  critic  of  the  realistic  schools  could  have 
taught  him;  and  wo  can  only  rejoice  that  he 
was  left  free  to  follow  tho  bent  of  his  own  noble 
genius,  and  to  give  us  those  ideal  creations  in 
which  Greek  beauty  is  combined  with  modem 
feeling  in  a manner  hardly  attained  by  any 
other  English  artist,  and  which,  perhaps,  are 
about  the  beat  typical  example  of  tbe  class  of 
decorative  art  (for  nearly  all  his  art  is  suitable 
for  decoration,  if  not  actually  designed  for  it) 
which  is  likely  to  have  the  most  permanent 
interest  for  the  highest  order  of  minds,  besides 
being  specially  suited  for  an  application  of  art 
which  necessarily  excludes  literal  reproduction 
of  nature  and  demands  conventio  alism;  for 
this  is  an  imperative  condition  of  decorative 
art,  wl  ich,  therefore,  is  ab  initio  less  suited  for 
realistic  than  for  abstract  subjects. 

One  word  more,  by  way  of  concluding  with  a 
crucial  test  in  regard  to  a special  example  which 
occurs  to  us.  Three  or  four  years  ago  thei-e 
stood  iu  tbe  Sculpture-room  of  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  a group  of  decorative  sculp- 
ture of  remarkable  excellence  and  power,  the 
model,  namely,  of  Cai'peaui’s  celebrated  group 
of  “ The  Dance,”  designed  for  the  exterior  of  the 
Paris  Opera-house.  This,  as  those  who  saw  it 
will  easily  remember,  was  a group  of  nude 
figures  dancing  in  a circle  round  a figure  with 
wild  and  excited  action,  striking  cymbals,  or 
some  analogous  instrument,  withupraisedhauds. 
The  whole  thing  was  full  of  fire  and  genius,  and 
made  everything  else  in  that  year’s  exhibition 
seem  tame.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Buckman’s 
principle,  this  was  utterly  false,  and  what 
Carpeaux  ought  to  have  done  would  have  been 
to  represent  a troupe  of  ballet-girls  in  short 
skirts  and  awkward  attitudes,  as  the  representa- 
tion of  the  actual  contemporary  operatic  dance. 
We  venture  to  ask  the  realistic  school, — to  ask 
Mr.  Buckman  himself,  whose  paper  gave  rise  to 
these  remarks, — whether  he  will  for  one  moment 
contend  that  by  such  a treatment  the  work  of 
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the  great  French  sculptor  would  hare  been 
rendered  of  more  interest  as  art,  either  to  our- 
selves or  to  any  futui'e  generation  ? 


TRADE  UNIONS  OR  TRADE  DISUNION. 

^ The  precise  rules  and  tnasims  of  administra- 
tion of  trade  unions  seem,  curiously  enough, 
matters  of  much  uncertainty,— uncertainty  as 
to  their  terms,  or,  as  in  the  matter  of  single- 
handed  bricklaying,  uncertainty  or  dispute  as  to 
their  motives.  Wo  do  not,  however,  require  to 
know  either  in  a purely  speculative  inquiry.  We 
need  only  consider  what  they  might  be  likely  to 
be  on  given  assumptions,  and  what  then  would 
be  their  characteristics,  and  speculation  can 
only  deal  with  examples  at  once  simple  and 
I extreme.  The  leading  and  all-pervading  prin- 
ciple may  be  assumed  to  be  what  has  been 
acknowledged  as  the  very  fair  one  to  raise  the 
rate  of  wages  relatively  to  work  done,  estimated 
in  quality  and  quantity,— to  raise  the  price  of 
j labour.  The  obvious  and  logical  process  of  eftect- 
ing  this  must  be,  as  we  know,  by  regulating  the 
I ratio  of  supply  and  demand  which  regulates 
^ price, — that  is  to  say,  by  reducing  the  propor- 

I tion  of  labour  relatively  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
In  the  first  place  it  must  be  an  object  to  restrict 
the  number  of  workmen,  In  this  direction 
something  seems  likely  to  be  done  by  enforcing 
limits  to  the  number  of  apprentices  taken,  and 
then  by  excluding  from  work  all  men  who  are 
I not  privileged  by  belonging  to  the  union,  and 
' bound  to  conform  to  its  rules.  More  may  then 
I be  done  to  the  same  effect  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  work  which  shall  be  done  by  the 
I men  who  have  the  privileges  of  the  union.  This 
may  be  effected  by  rules  as  to  the  amount 
, which  each  individual  man  shall  earn,  by  con- 
I tinned  protection  of  the  slow  or  the  idle,  by 
I exclusion  of  overtime,  and  of  piecework,  which 
would  enable  work  done  to  bo  accurately  gauged 
I and  assessed.  Again,  that  a maximum  number 
of  men  shall  be  employed  to  perform  a minimum 
of  work  will  be  furthered  by  discouraging,  and 
even  fining,  extra  efficiency,  and  by  reducing 
the  hours  of  labour.  If  regulations  can  be 
) generally  enforced  which  will  bring  all  these 
concentrated  influences  into  flourishing  and  pro- 
' gressive  action,  it  seems,  perhaps,  that  it  must 
bo  easy  for  the  workmen  to  exact  for  their 
I indispensable  services  almost  whatever  terms 
they  please.  The  power  depends  chiefly  upon 
very  comprehensive  enrolment  and  absolute  dis- 
cipline  of  the  enrolled.  Persuasion  maybe  worked 
very  effectively  to  bring  this  about;  the  law 
intervenes  more  or  less  stringently  to  limit  the 
I employment  of  persecution  and  terror.  Certain 
inconveniences,  however,  and  certain  difficulties 
I are  obvious.  It  is  clear  that  the  scheme  will 
. not  work  to  the  contriver’s  entire  satisfaction 
' unless  competition  can  be  effectually  exchaded  ; 
yet,  non-society  men  will  take  work  at  prices 
that  suit  them,  though  not  the  men  of  the  union. 
And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  men  who  choose 
to  he  independent  will  not  be  the  worst  men, 
whereas  the  union  is  certain  to  have  its  full 
share  of  the  incompetent  and  the  skulkers.  It 
is  well  if  this  opposition  has  not  some  ill  fruits  ; 
does  not  lead  to  hard  words  and  disputes,  to 
expulsions  and  fines  of  recalcitrant  members 
that  may  savour  of  arbitrary  confiscation ; in 
very  unfavourable  oircumstances,  even  personal 
violence,  damage  to  tools  and  property,  and  a 
system  of  terror  even  culminating  in  assassina- 
tions might  ensue.  Consequences  such  as  these 
will  be  deprecated  on  all  bauds,  but  theory  can- 
not  neglect  an  obviously -possible  development. 
Such  is  the  force  of  esprit  de  corrs, — of  corporate 
spirit, — that  it  is  not  unnecessary  to  record  a 
warning  how  men  of  genuine  character  may  be 
led  away  by  it  to  palliate,  not  to  say  to  per- 
petrate,  cruel  injustice,  and  find  themselves 
involved  in  crime. 

So  much  for  theoretical  deduction  j hut  as  a 
mischief  that  would  be  more  frequent  under 
the  supposed  organisation,  one  class  of  work- 
men would  be  arbitrarily  preventing  others 
from  raising  themselves  or  their  children 
from  the  condition  of  unskilled  to  skilled 
labourers,  and  bettering  a somewhat  hard  con- 
dition  of  life.  This,  it  will  be  aUowed,  has  a 
look  of  tyrannous  unfairness,  and  nnfairnpss  is  a 
casus  belli  in  which  we  know  which  side  will  on© 
day  get  the  worst.  Again,  even  within  the  I'anks 
of  the  privileged  there  would  be  men  of  energy, 
of  talent  for  the  finer  work,  of  praiseworthy 
ambition  and  capacity  of  labour,  who  must 
needs  be  severe  sufferers  by  the  limitation  set 
upon  their  right  to  earn  as  much  as  they  were  j 


equal  to  earning.  The  solace  of  the  hardest  lot 
is  the  hope  of  improvement,  and  every  lot  be- 
comes hard  to  men  with  other  than  the  feelings 
of  the  slave,  which  shuts  out  even  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a hope.  What  happiness  can  be 
found  in  labour, — labour  which  should  be  the 
very  substantial  basis  of  happiness,  which  is 
paid  equally,  whether  much  or  little,  good  or 
bad  ? It  would  seem  that  if  such  a system 
were  really  established  it  would  constitute  a 
tyranny  of  the  idle  and  incompetent  over  their 
betters,  and  could  only  subsist  by  its  pernicious 
influence  gradually  sapping  the  self-respect  of 
these  better  natures,  and  reducing  their  native 
dignity  to  moat  uncongenial  degradation. 

If  we  pursue  the  consequences  of  this  system, 
to  again,  perhaps,  imaginary,  but  still  to  quite  a 
possible  extreme,  we  should  find  the  cost  of  the 
results  of  such  labour  so  much  enhanced  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  public,  the  grand  con- 
aumera,  who  are  the  ultimate  employera,  would 
be  diverted  to  other  channels,  and  restricted  in 
those  which  are  so  artificially  controlled  to  the 
barest  necessities.  Or  the  supply  of  the  public 
would  be  derived  from  abroad,  and  what  was 
onco  manufactured  at  home  would  be  imported. 
As  regards  the  community  in  general,  such  a 
stimulus  to  foreign  commerce  is  perhaps  as  little 
to  be  deprecated  as  the  stimulus  to  economy 
and  invention  of  labour-saving  machines,  but 
the  unionists  would  not  take  this  point  of 
view.  Then,  in  some  cases,  would  ensue  alarm 
of  the  home  manufacturer,  or  contractor, — it 
may  be  an  attempt  to  help  themselves  by  in- 
troducing  foreign  labour, — or  otherwise  a stand 
would  be  resolved  on,  and  a desperate  trial  of 
strength  ensue  between  strike  and  lock-out, — 
that  is,  war.  Fortunately,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  pronouncing  on  the  rights  or  the  wrongs 
of  any  particular  dispute  between  capital  and 
labour;  we  are  restricting  ourselves  within  the 
limits  of  general  considerations  of  speculative 
theory.  On  this  ground  we  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  concluding  that  disputes  which  shall  be 
prolonged  with  great  obstinacy  ought,  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty,  never  to  have  broken 
out  at  all ; in  such  instances  there  must  have 
been  evidence  of  facts,  available  at  the  first 
sufficient  to  induce  one  of  the  disputants  to  give 
way,  or  both  to  consent  to  a compromise,  and 
the  subject  in  dispute  need  only  have  been 
regarded  and  discussed  dispassionately  for 
it  to  have  been  decided  at  once  upon  the  merits. 
The  interests  of  both  parties  are  so  seriously 
bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  co-operation, 
and  a good  understanding,  that  nothing  but 
passion  or  gross  misconception  can  be  account- 
able for  keeping  them  long  apart,  at  the  cost  of 
infinite  damage  to  both.  Passion  and  miscon- 
ception there  may  be  on  either  side,  and 
assuredly  there  are  not  wanting  tendencies  to 
over-weening  pretensions  on  the  part  of  capital 
from  personal  predispositions,  hut  the  party  of 
labour  is  bound  especially  to  stand  upon  its 
guard  against  being  misled.  It  is  the  side  of 
the  large  numbers,  and  large  numbers  are  apt 
to  give  way  to  rash  panics,  and  to  be  carried  off 
by  generous  but  false  enthusiasm  of  loyalty  to 
ill-selected  leaders  and  advisers.  The  larger 
numbers  are  the  less  instructed  and  exposed  to 
be  acted  upon  to  their  hurt,  not  merely  by  dis- 
honest and  self-interested  leaders,  but  by  leaders 
of  perfect  good  faith,  whose  discretion,  however, 
is  by  no  means  on  a par  with  their  right-minded- 
ness. 

But  how  else  than  by  union  is  labour  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  capital  ? How  else  can  the 
many  grapple  with  the  concentrated  power  of 
the  few  but  by  concentrating  also,  and  putting 
themselves  frankly  and  loyally  under  the  gnid- 
ance  of  those  whom,  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment, they  adopt  as  the  best  informed  and  most 
loyal  leaders  ? 

Well,  if  our  opinion, — ^we  will  not  say  advice, — 
is  frankly  asked,  we  frankly  give  it.  Unite  by 
all  means,  and  by  all  means  on  fitting  occasions 
which  are  quite  conceivable,  and  which  we  are 
open  to  admit  have  occurred  more  than  once 
ere  now ; unite  to  strike,  nnite  and  strike,  after 
fair  trial  of  the  offered  alternative  of  a certainly 
reasonable  demand  or  a strike ; but  let  labour 
put  itself  in  the  right  with  labour  first ; let  it 
have  faith  in  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  labour 
rather  than  in  the  imbecilities  which  ought  to 
he  obsolete  of  illiberal  artificial  protection.  Let 
jealonsy_  among  fellows  be  banished  for  the 
mean  thing  that  it  is,  and  the  maxim  be  adopted 
that  made  England  merry  England  of  yore, 
though  it  was  in  days  when  hard  knocks  were 
the  current  medium  of  exchange  and  the  leading 
concern  of  industry,—"  a fair  field  and  no  favour, 


and  let  the  best  man  win.”  As  regards  the 
relation  of  labour  to  capital  we  have  this  to 
say  : the  terms  ought  to  cease,  and  might  cease, 
to  imply  an  antagonism,  if  the  artisan  class  did 
justice  to  itself  and  its  opportunities.  There 
ought  to  be  no  labourer  who  should  not  be  him- 
self more  or  less  of  a capitalist, — the  possessor 
of  savings,  invested  as  savings  now  may  be 
with  absolute  security, — and  who,  by  virtue  of 
such  savings,  should  not  be  able  to  avail  himself 
of  those  aids  to  economy  by  co-operative  asso- 
ciations which,  in  various  localities,  have  had 
admirable  economical  results.  Glad,  indeed, 
should  we  be,  if  the  majority  of  the  labouring 
(the  artisan)  classes  possessed  that  happy  gpia- 
rantee  of  an  established  home, — a dwelling  that 
is  the  occupant’s  own  property.  But,  apart 
from  this,  the  true  basis  of  independence  is  to 
be  sought  in  a sufficient  fund  for  insurance 
against  age  and  accidents  and  the  casualties  of 
employment ; a fund  not  exposed  to  the  con- 
tingencies of  an  entirely  different  purpose,  and 
not  liable  to  be  squandered  by  an  ill-considered 
strike,  entered  into  at  the  suggestion  of  others, 
encouraged  by  false  appeals  to  fellowship,  and 
still  falser  to  supposed  hostility,  and  persisted 
in  long  after  common  sense  has  decided  that 
more  was  being  lost  by  it  than  even  success  the 
most  favourable  could  ever  replace.  So  it  is 
that,  analyse  what  social  question  we  please, 
from  the  embroilments  of  nations  to  those  of 
classes  large  or  small,  the  best  solution  is  de- 
pendent at  last  on  knowledge  partly,  but,  above 
all,  on  common  sense  conjoined  with  common 
honesty. 


ROUND  AND  ABOUT  THE  BAR. 
After  an  existence  of  just  over  a couple  of 
centuries,  with  terrible  threats  hanging  over  it 
for  more  than  half  that  period,  the  Temple  Bar 
of  the  second  Charles’s  reign,  1669-1673,  was 
finally  demolished  in  the  month  of  January, 
1878.  Few  buildings  had  been  associated  with 
a greater  variety  of  exciting  incideuts  than  this 
oue  during  the  time  of  its  standing  at  the 
boundary  of  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster,  and  yet  it  is  only  in  recent  years,  thanks 
to  Mr.  T.  C.  Noble’s  researches,  that  its  real 
history  has  been  told  to  the  world. 

Wo  do  not  intend  in  this  article  to  go  into 
details  about  this  City  gateway.  A reference 
to  our  earlier  volumes  will  give  ample  informa- 
tion  of  its  history  and  antiquity  ; • but  it  may 
be  interesting  to  onr  readers  to  note  a few  facts 
not  only  illustrative  of  the  building,  bnt  also  of 
the  celebrated  houses  which  so  long  surrounded 
it,  but  which  in  their  time  have  also  been  forced 
to  give  way  to  the  march  of  nineteenth-century 
improvements. 

The  highway  from  London  to  Westminster 
was  anything  but  a pleasant  road  to  travel  in 
“the  good  old  times.’’  It  was  truly  countryfied 
and  unpaved  even  as  late  as  the  sixteei'th  cen- 
tury, and  still  later  the  game  of  football  was  a 
favourite  play  in  the  open  Strand,  while  in  Fleet- 
street  the  monotony  of  seeing  only  occasional 
brisk  road-traffio  was  enlivened  by  the  'prentice 
cry  of  “ What  dy’e  lack  ? ” from  the  ti'ades- 
men's  shop-doors,  and  their  rough-and-ready 
salute  of  a country  cousin ; for,  according  to  a 
contemporary  account  of  his  visit  to  London, — 

" The  K-beida-herB  th»'  it*il  batta, 

Hie  R .bio  CouBcirnee  many  pats, 
and  like  a o.’mpany  of  oats," 

scratched  and  worried  him  sorely. 

The  ancient  aspect  of  the  Strand  may  be 
gleamed  from  the  fact  that  it  is  described  in  an 
official  document  as  “full  of  pits  and  sloughs, 
very  perilous  and  noisome,”  and  yet  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  amid  the  discomfiture  of 
(we  must  suppose)  an  ovei-flowing  Thames,  and 
a deep,  mnddy,  and  dangerous  road  m winter, 
there  lived  within  a few  paces  of  old  Temple 
Bar,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  Shoe-lane,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  Bath,  Chester,  Lichfield, 
Llandaff,  and  Durham  in  the  Strand,  while  two 
palaces, — Bridewell  and  the  Savoy,  not  for- 
getting the  Monastery  of  the  Whitefriars,  and 
the  Sanctuary  of  the  Templars, — add  to  the  list 
of  the  Inns  or  residences  of  that  day,  which 
had  pleasant  gardens  sloping  to  the  river  banka. 

It  was  in  1634  that  Captain  Baily  obtained 
permission  to  set  up  the  first  hackney-coach 
stand  in  London ; and  the  spot  selected  was 
close  to  the  scene  of  many  arural  festive  gather- 
ing,— the  maypole  in  the  Strand, — which  stood 
nearly  opposite  Somerset  House,  on  part  of  the 
site  of  the  present  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Poor 
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John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  Bpeaks  of  their 
introduction  in  this  strain  : — “ After  a mask  or 
a play  at  the  Court,  even  the  very  earth  quakes 
and  trembles,  the  casements  shatter,  tatter,  and 
clatter,  and  such  a confused  noise  is  made,  so 
•that  a man  can  neither  sleep,  speak,  hear,  write, 
or  eat  his  dinner  or  supper  quiet  for  them”! 
As  a sample  of  our  poet's  complaints  at  that 
time,  here  is  a copy  of  one  preserved  amongthe 
State  papers: — 

" To  the  Right  Hon''!'  the  Lord  CoHineton, 

1 he  llumWe  Petition  of  HU  Mujesty’s  "aternien 
Sbewos  thill  your  Lordehipp  ia  ao  well  inclin  d 
To  pay  U8,  that  our  order  you  hare  aipoed  : 

Yof  we  humbly  thank  you;  tho’  a8  yett 
tVe  giie  and  seeke.  and  can  no  payment  gelt, 

We  lire  in  debt : we  coyne  and  credilt  lacke, 

And  we  do  feare  S'^  Eotiert  Pye  is  e’aek, 

Or  els  unwilling  ; therefore  we  implore 
Tuf  lorrishipp  to  remember  him  once  mere. 

And  we  shall  pray  unto  the  power  auperuall 
To  bless  yo'  Lordebipp  teroporall  aod  eierna'l. 

JonxTAXLOB.'' 

As  for  Temple  Bar  itself,  the  earliest  notice 
of  it  is  dated  1301,  but  at  that  period  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a bar  or  chain  across  the 
street.  John  Norden  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  was  a gateway  at  the  time  of  Wat  Tyler's 
insurrection  in  1381,  but  tho  first  notice  of 
it  as  a building  is  1533,  when,  on  May  31, 

“ sweet  Anne  Bullen,”  passing  along  to  her 
coronation,  was  gratified  by  seeing  tho  con- 
duit in  Fleet-street  (surmounted  by  angels,  who 
with  music  made  “a  heavenly  noyso”)  run- 
ning claret  and  red  wine,  while  Temple  Bar  was 
“ newly  paynted  and  repayred,  where  stood  also 
divers  singing  men  and  children.”  Next  “ a 
good  and  substancyal  newo  payro  of  gates  ” was 
put  up  when  Philip  of  Spain  passed  through  the 
Bar  in  1551,  aucl  the  key  was  given  into  the 
custody  of  a tenant  or  keeper,  who  shut  and 
opened  them  night  and  morning.  Tho  necessity 
of  locking  up  the  City  at  night  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s reign  is  shown  by  an  entry  in  tho  books 
of  St.  Duustau’s  parish  in  1576:  “Wepr’sent 
Crowne  Co'  in  Chancery  Lane  for  want  of  a gate 
by  means  whereof  roges  and  idle  persones  have 
recourse  out  of  tho  ffeilde  in  the  night  season 
through  the  said  court  in  the  high  streete.” 
Now,  a reference  to  Aggas's  map  of  London  in 
1560  will  show  that  at  that  time  Drury-lane 
was  a bye  country-road  leading  from  St.  Cle- 
ment's to  ‘-Broad  St.  Giles.”  Chancery-lane 
had  only  a few  houses  at  its  Fleet-street  end, 
while  Temple  Bar  is  a covered  building,  with  a 
lane  running  from  it  northwards,  called  Shiro- 
lane,  which,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  re- 
christened  for  a time  Rogne’^-lane.  There  were 
then  fields  close  to  the  Bar,  about  which  tve 
shall  have  something  to  say  presently  ; but  the 
gates  entering  from  the  open  country  both  into 
Shire-lane  and  Chancery-lane  were  often  “ pre- 
sented” even  to  the  middle  of  the  same  king's 
reign,  ‘‘by  reason  that  rogues  and  badd  people 
in  the  nyght  tymo  ” made  it  their  business  to 
pay  prohibited  visits  through  them,  ” whereby 
great  harms  and  annoyance  groweth  to  tho 
neighbourhood.” 

In  1636,  Inigo  Jones  was  consulted  about 
designing  a new  Temple  Bar,  but  the  design, 
which  to  our  mind  would  have  been  a great 
ornament  to  the  City,  was  never  carried  out. 
Tho  Bar  was  evidently  in  a very  shaky  condi- 
tion,  and,  like  the  Bar  of  our  own  time,  lived 
long  a threatened  existence.  The  structure  is 
shown  in  Hollar’s  seven-sbeet  Map  of  London; 
it  ia  a plain  erection,  probably  of  wood,  with 
slanting  roof,  gabled  ; there  were  three  open- 
ings  for  traffic,  and  between  these  two  columns 
with  pedestals.  Carvings  of  the  Royal  Arms 
were  over  the  carriage-way,  and  those  of  tho 
City  over  the  footways,  while  a little  foliage 
upon  the  pediment  completes  the  description. 
And  this  building  remained  until  1670.  An 
account  preserved  at  Guildhall,  and  quoted  by 
Mr.  Noble,  shows  that  between  August,  1660, 
and  March,  1673,  there  was  paid  by  the  City 
towards  the  erection  of  a new  gate,  a total  sum 
of  1,397^.  lOs.  Of  this  amount,  the  four  effigies 
(James  I.  and  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark, 
often  wrongly  described  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  on 
the  City  side,  and  Charles  I.  and  II.  on  the 
Strand  side)  were  sculptured  by  John  Bushnell 
for  4801.  The  architect  of  the  modern  Temple 
Bar  was  the  rebuilder  of  London  after  the  Great 

jf'ire, Sir  Christopher  Wren, — and  the  masons 

were  Joshua  Marshall  and  Thomas  Knight. 
Marshall's  Temple  Bar  has  vanished,  but  there 
still  remains  a bit  of  his  work, — the  pedestal  of 
the  finest  equestrian  statue  iu  London,  that  of 
Charles  1.  at  Charing  Cross. 

The  new  City  gate  had  not  been  in  existence 
many  ypar?  h'^foi'p  its  summit  was  made  ‘‘  thp 


modem  traitors’  gate,” — to  be  “ adorned”  with 
the  heads  of  those  executed  for  high  treason, — 
the  last  beads  so  honoured  being  those  of 
Townley  and  Fletcher,  who  suffered  for  the 
1745  rebellion.  One  of  these  fell  down  in 
March,  1772.  How  long  the  solitary  tenant  of 
tho  Bar's  summit  remained,  history  tells  not, — 
a high  wind  must  have  carried  it  off  its  pinnacle 
years  later,  and  ended  for  ever  the  most  ghastly 
exhibition  in  London. 

But  while  all  this  was  going  on,  great  outcry 
was  made  that  Temple  Bar  was  in  the  way,  and 
in  1753,  to  pacify  the  agitators,  the  City  ordered 
that  the  gates  of  this  Bar,  together  with  New- 
gate and  Luclgate  should  bo  thrown  open  at 
night  on  and  after  the  Ist  of  November.  Still 
the  cry  continued,  and  in  1759,  the  Corporation 
actually  gave  the  then  tenants  of  the  Bar  notice 
to  quit.  Then  came  Alderman  Pickett’s  proposals, 
and  to  him  certainly  the  City  was  subsequently 
indebted  for  improvements,  long  before  the  Now 
Law  Courts  were  thought  of  ; and  yet,  curiously 
enough,  his  new  buildings  here  had  to  give  place 
to  this  Palace  of  Justice,  while  his  other  build- 
ings at  Snow-hill  bad  to  give  place  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Holborn-valley  Viaduct.  And  now, 
Temple  Bar,  for  tho  removal  of  which  ho  made 
so  many  attempts  eighty  years  ago,  has  at  last 
been  ‘‘  improved  off  tho  face  of  the  earth.’ 
Such  then,  in  brief,  are  a few  facts  relating  to  the 
structure  itself  ; all  the  remarkable  events  con- 
nected with  it  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  here 
detailed.  But  its  neighbours, — tho  baildings 
which  have  for  so  many  ycar.s  surrounded  it, — 
are  of  such  an  interesting  character,  that  a 
note  or  two  derived  from  original  sources  will 
probably  prove  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Tho  first  house  to  be  noticed  is  Child  s Bank, 
which  for  nearly  two  centuries  has  been  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Bar,  that  no  account 
of  tho  history  of  one  would  bo  complete  without 
that  of  the  other.  This  house  is  known  as  No.  1, 
Fieet-street,  but  a portion  of  the  premises  ad- 
joined the  Bar  on  the  Strand  side.  Every  one  will 
recollect  Dickens’s  description  of  its  interior, 
but  historically  its  rise  and  progress  has  lately 
formed  a most  interesting  “ Account  of  ye 
Marygold  ” (the  ancient  sign  of  the  bank)  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  and  from  which  wc  learn 
many  new  and  curious  facts.  When  tho  an- 
cestors of  the  house  of  Child  & Co.  first  com- 
menced business  in  this  neighbourhood  has  never 
yet  been  satisfactorily  established,  although  a 
William  Wheeler,  goldsmith,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  founder  in  the  early  days 
of  Charles  I.  He  was  succeeded  by  Robert 
Blanchard,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  their 
apprentice,  Francis  Child,  subsequently  aider- 
man  of  the  ward,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
President  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  To  this  Francis 
Child  and  his  partner,  John  Rogers,  ‘‘  y«  executors 
of  Madam  Gwin  ” — the  celebrated  Nell  Gwyn — 
signed  an  agreement  in  1687  acknowledging 
that  she  had  died  in  the  debt  of  the  bank  6,900?., 
but  that  the  Duke  of  St.  Albaos  had  paid  2,300?. 
off,  and  the  sale  of  her  plate  had  realised 
3,79U.  5s.  9d.  At  that  date  the  banking-house 
of  Childs  was  one  of  the  few  of  stability  in  the 
City,  and  its  customers  included  Charles  II., 
Prince  Rupert,  James,  Duke  of  Aork,  William 
and  Mary,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  Samuel 
Pepys,  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  Sir  Peter 
Lely’s  executors,  the  Poet  Dryden,  Horace 
Walpole,  Lord  Keeper  North,  several  dukes  and 
members  of  the  nobility,  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow, 
&c.  It  would  appear  the  “ Marygold  ” was  the 
sign  of  a tavern  established  ‘‘  time  out  of  mind 
in  St.  Dunstan’s  parish,  and  the  earliest  notice  of 
it  found  by  Mr.  Noble  was  in  1619,  when  Richard 
Compton,  the  landlord,  was  “presented”  for 
disturbing  his  neighbours  at  nigbt  by  keep- 
ing a disorderly  house.  As  a tavern  it  ceased 
to  exist  before  1676,  but  the  bank  kept  up  the 
original  sign,  and  it  still  hangs  inside  tho  front 
shop,  and  is  represented  in  watermark  on  their 
present  cheques.  Now,  it  is  a curious  fact  that 
the  Marygold  was  a popular  sign  hereabouts,  for 
in  1673  Mrs.  Cox,  a milliner,  “ over  against 
St.  Clement’s  Church,”  did  business  at  a similar 
sign,  while  wa  have  seen  in  a deed  dated  170'*, 
the  sale  by  Henry  Cole,  wine-cooper,  to  Edward 
Hammond’,  vintner,  a house  described  as  being 
“in  or  near  Fleet-street,  in  tho  parish  of  St. 
Dunstau’s-in-the-West,  London,  heretofure  called 
or  knowne  by  tbo  name  or  signo  of  the  Marygold, 
and  lattly  called  or  knowne  by  the  name  or  sign 
of  the  Green  Dragon,  and  noio  called  or  knowne 
by  the  name  or  sign  of  the  ^ ioe.”  On  the 
earliest  printed  cheques  of  the  bank, — we  have 
seen  one  dated  1729, — is  engraved  a view  of 
Templ<=  Bar.  These  cheques  are  in  the  nature 


of  promissory  notes.  Before  then  all  orders  to 
pay  were  written  on  small  slips  of  paper  of  no 
regular  size.  We  have  seen  one  dated  1707 
“ To  S’’  Ffrancis  Child,  at  Temple  Barre, 
London,”  from  “ your  humble  servant  and 
brother,  John  Child.”  Younger  banking-houses 
than  Childs,  and  yet  each  having  . no  mean 
history,  still  flourish  in  Fleet-street,— all  spring- 
ing  from  tho  goldsmiths  of  old  London,  who 
were  so  cruelly  robbed  when  Charles  II.  shut  up 
tho  Exchequer.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
documents  in  our  possession  is  an  assignment 
by  Thomas  Vyner,  executor  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner, 
bart.  (one  of  those  robbed  by  tho  “Merry 
Monarch”),  of  a grant  derived  under  the  patent 
granted  by  tho  king  in  April,  1677  (in  settle- 
ment of  certain  loans)  of  an  annuity  of  25,0031. 
9s.  4d.  out  of  the  Excise  “for  ever.” 

The  next  noted  house  to  Child’s  Bank, — bnt 
the  site  of  which  now  forms  part  of  their  pre- 
mises and  the  late  Child's -place, — was  the 
world-renowned  Devil  Tavern,  immortalised  by 
Ben  Jonson.  Tho  tavern  ceased  to  exist  in  1787. 
In  its  earlier  days,  the  wits  and  poets  of  the 
day  resorted  thither.  The  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Richmond’s  jewels  were  sold  here  in  1703  ; and 
here  forty  years  later  the  Royal  Society  held  its 
dinners  ; and  Swift,  Garth,  Addison,  and  Steele 
met  here,  it  being  “a  place  sacred  to  mirth, 
tempered  with  discretion.”  A few  doors  from 
the  “Devil”  was  another  celebrated  coffee-house 
known  as  “ Dick’s.”  It  was  established  before 

1681,  aud  still  exists  at  No.  8.  The  " Rainbow,” 
No.  15,  was  the  second  coffee-house  opened  in 
London.  Its  proprietor  in  1657,  James  Farr, 
a barber,  was  presented  by  the  parish  “ for 
makinge  and  selling  of  a drinke  called  coffee, 
whereby  in  making  tho  same  ho  annoyeth  his 
neighbours  by  evil  smells,”  and  settiMg  his 
chimney  on  fire  at  night.  At  this  bouse,  about 

1682,  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon,  son  of  “ Praise  God 
BareboDCs  ” — as  he  baa  been  called — established 
the  Phmnix  Fire  Office.  Almost  opposite  is  the 
“ Cock”  Tavern,  the  head  waiter  of  which  has 
bad  his  praises  sung  by  the  poet  Tennyson.  Wo 
have  seen  a letter  addressed  to  “ Mr.  Latymer 
at  his  lodgings  nere  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  at 
tho  signe  of  the  Cock,”  1600,  but  do  not  know 
whether  this  wa.H  the  present  tavern’s  prede- 
cessor. The  landlord,  iu  1655,  issued  a token, 
and  shut  up  his  house  and  went  into  the  conntry 
during  tho  time  of  tho  Great  Plague.  Hero  in 
April,  1668,  Pepys,  the  diarist,  “ ate  a lobster 
and  sang  mightily  merry  ” with  his  two  lady 
friends,  Mrs.  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Knipp, — a custom 
some  of  to-day  would  call  the  height  of  impro- 
priety. 

A few  doors  east  ward  of  the  “Cock ’’stood  “once 
upon  a time,”  another  tavern  called  the  “ King’s 
Head.”  It  was  “ an  elegant  mansion  ” in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  1586  its  owner  was 
indicted  “ for  pouring  bad  water  upon  the 
people’s  heads  below.”  Now  the  water  must 
have  been  “bad”  indeed,  for  at  that  time  it 
was  the  ordinary  way  in  wet  weather  for  spouts 
thus  to  carry  the  water  off  the  roofs,  and  deluge 
the  passers  by.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
taverns  were  not  restricted  to  ground-floors  : 
hence  tho  fact  of  Richard  Marriot,  subsequently 
Isaak  Walton’s  publisher,  keeping  a shop  in 
1665  under  the  “ King’s  Head.”  Here  in  1678 — 
exactly  two  hundred  years  ago — met  the  Popish 
Plot  conspirators,  he'aded  by  Lord  Howard  ; the 
house  was  pnlled  down  to  widen  Chancery-lane 
iu  1799. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1493,  “ at  tho  Temple 
Barre  of  London,”  or  rather  in  a house  close  to 
it,  Richard  Pynson  “ fynisshed  ” bis  “ Dives  and 
Pauper,”  the  first  book  in  London  printed  with 
a date  away  from  Westminster.  It  was  he  who 
introduced  the  Roman  letter  into  printing.  In 
1525,  he  and  another  printer,  Robert  Redman, 
got  into  “ paper  warfare,”  Pynson  telling  him, 
“even  as  the  devil  made  a cobbler  a mariner, 
he  made  him  a printer  ” ! Where  Butterworth’s 
law-publishing  house  stands,  — No.  7,  Fleet- 
street, — stood  a honso  having  the  sign  of  tho 
“ Hand  and  Star,”  and  where  Richard  Tottil 
kept  his  c.stablishment  as  law-printer,  by 
patent,  to  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 
The  house  has  thus  been  associated  with  tho 
trade  for  more  than  3 0 years.  In  fact,  Fleet- 
street  has  been  tho  great  centre  of  the  art  of 
printing  from  the  days  of  Caxton  to  the  present 
time,  for  Pynson  was  one  of  his  apprentices. 
Within  shade  of  the  first  Temple  Bar,  tho  art 
flourished,  and  within  a few  hundred  yards 
around  the  last  Temple  Bar  the  art  has  been  the 
most  powerful  means  of  proving  that  world- 
renowned  proverb,  “ knowledge  is  power.” 
May  the  art  long  flourish  1 
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No.  17,  Fleefc-street,  next  door  to  the  “Eain- 
boT7,  ’ and  facing  Chancery-lane,  is  a building 
stated  on  its  front  to  have  been  formerly  the 
palaco  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
This  is  an  error.  Ib  was  erected  in  1611,  pro- 
bably  by  Inigo  Jones.  Tho  upper  portion  of  the 
Iiouao  is  very  roonay,  the  staircase  wide,  and 
the  Crst_  floor  has  an  elaborately  gilt  ceiling, 
with  armorial  bearings  and  Prince  of  Wales’s 
feathers  in  the  centre,  and  monogram  “ H.  R.” 
These  decorations  are  accounted  for  from  the 
fact  that  the  mansion  was  formerly  the  palace 
of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I.  Mr. 
Noble  tells  ns  of  documents  he  has  seen  aniou^^ 
the  State  papers,  dated  1618,  “from  His  High* 
ness’s  council  chamber  in  Fleet-street,”  and  in 
1635,  called,  “ a house  in  Floet-street  whore  the 
King’s  commissioners  for  his  revenue  when  he 
was  Prince  of  Wales  usually  mot.”  Fortunately, 
the  present  tenant  is  a great  lover  of  antiquities, 
and  has  preserved  tho  building  as  far  as  bo  has 
been  able  to  do  so,  considering  that  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  present  century  tho  house  was 
occupied  by  the  celebrated  wa-xwork  exhibition, 
founded  by  Mrs.  Salmon,  in  tho  reign  of  Queen 
Anno.  But  this  was  not  the  only  exhibition 
within  view  of  Tempio  Bar.  From  1736  to 
1738,  Eackstraw’s  museum  of  anatomy 
flourished  at  197,  Fleet-street,  and  the  giants 
at  St.  Danstan’s  Church  (similar  to  those  in 
Choapside)  struck  the  bells  and  told  the  hour, 
and  caused  many  a country  bumpkin  to  lose  his 
savings,  and  tho  London  citizen  bis  patience, 
while  trying  to  elbow  his  way  tlu'ough  the 
crowd.  In  Fleet-street,  among  “the  sights”  of 
the  last  century  were — a great  Lincolnshire  ox, 
nineteen  hands  high,  and  four  yards  long ; a 
child  fourteen  years  old  without  thighs  or  legs, 
and  18  in.  high  ; a Turkey  horse,  2 ft.  odd  high, 
in  a box ; an  Italian  giantess,  7 ft.  high,  weigh- 
mg  425  lb. ; a mermaid  (a  similar  exhibition 
stopped  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  1822) ; and 
last,  bat  not  least,  hore  Do  Hightretight,  tho 
fire-eater,  ate  burning  coals,  swallowed  flaming 
brimstone,  and  sucked  a red-hot  poker  five  times 
a day. 

Temple  Bar  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent 
home  of  the  Knights  Templars, — one  of,  if  not 
the  most,  powerful  of  the  ancient  knightly 
bodies  in  Christendom,  who  fell  at  the  end 
of  tho  thirteenth  century  through  wielding  their 
power  unlawfully.  Their  dress  was  a long 
mantle,  on  which  was  exhibited  a cross,  still 
kept  in  memory  by  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  The  sister  society, — the  Inner 
Temple, — changed  their  arms  in  the  reign  of 
Dizabeth,  from  the  Holy  Lamb  to  Pegasus,  or 
the  Winged  Hoi'se.  Anciently  the  Templars  had 
their  settlement  on  tho  site  of  Southampton- 
buildings,  Holborn,  but  removed  to  their  new 
estate— the  present  Temple,— in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  hore  they  remained  until  suppressed 
in  1310,  tho  last  prior  dying  in  the  tower,  and 
the  sherifis  completed  their  dissolution  by  taking 
possession  of  tho  property,  including  the  present 
Tempio  Church,  which  was  consecrated  in  1185, 
and  which  is  the  largest  of  only  four  “round” 
churches  in  England.  By  Eoyal  grant,  the 
estate  passed  through  tho  hands  of  the  Earls  of 
I Pembroke  and  Lancaster,  until  in  1324  the  king 
I granted  it  to  the  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St. 

I John  of  Jerusalem,  the  gateway  of  whoso  more 
I modem  priory,— St.  John’s  Gate  at  Clorkeuwell, 
— stillexists.  St.  John’s  Gate  has  beenrepeatedly 
stated  by  modem  widters  to  bo  one  of  tho 
ancient  City  gates  ; whereas,  when  this  priory 
was  in  existence,  it  was  “far  away  acoss  t/ie 
fields  out  of  the  City,  and  in  the  suburbs. 
Temple  Bar  was  therefore  in  reality  the  last  of 
tho  City  gates,  or  rather  not  the  City  gate 
proper,  because  the  walls  of  tho  City  terminated 
at  Ludgate-hill,  and  Ludgate  was  pulled  down 
about  1761,  but  any  one  may  still  see  a portion 
of  the  old  wall  in  the  court  facing  the  Old 
Bailey.  When  the  Corporation  obtained  posses- 
sion of  tho  “liberty”  between  Ludgate  and 
Tempio  Bar  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
date  back  to  the  Conqueror’s  time.  Any  way, 
in  1222,  tho  decree  which  terminated  the  eccle- 
siastical dispute  between  tho  Abbey  of  West- 
minster and  see  of  London  marks  the  boundary 
further  westward  iu  tho  Strand,  and  it  was  not 
until  the_  reign  of  the  Stuarts  that  the  present 
jurisdiction  was  properly  settled.  Tho  City, 
however,  very  early  erected  their  barrier  by  the 
Temple,  and  so  from  time  “ beyond  memory  ” 
this  barrier,  or  bar,  and  subsequently  a building 
and  gate,  was  put  up  here. 

Before  the  year  1440  the  Temple  became  the 
home  of  students  “learned  in  the  law,”  for  Wat 
Tyler  and  faig  rebels  had  sadly  damaged  it  in 


1381.  When  the  two  societies  sprang  into 
existence  is  unknown,  but  each  paid  10?.  to  the 
prior  of  St.  John’s  nt  the  dissolution  of  that 
monastery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
i ebruary,  1547,  the  Inner  Tempio  ordered 
their  chief  butler  to  enter  iu  a book  the  names 
and  a(ldre.s3es  of  all  members  j-  uning  the  society, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  this  has  been 
done.  It  was  James  I.  who  granted  the  Temple 
to  the  two  societies  jointly  by  bis  deed  dated 
13th  August,  1608,  and  yet  made  each  society 
pay  10?.  per  annum.  He  reserved  the  right  of 
appointing  the  master,  and  the  Crown  still 
retains  it,  althougli  tho  freehold  has  long  since 
become  the  solo  property  of  tho  societies.  As 
we  have  shown,  the  gateway  opposite  Chancery- 
lane  was  erected  in  1611 ; and  that  nearer  the 
bar  called  the  Middle  Temple  gate,  in  168-4,  by 
Wren  (architect  of  the  Bar)  upon  the  site  of  an 
older  building,  erected  by  Sir  Araias  Paulot,  as 
a fine  imposed  on  him  by  Wolsey.  By  both 
entrances  tho  Sliakspeiian  rendezvous,  tho  far- 
famed  Tempio  gardens,  can  bo  reached. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  anything  in  this  article 
about  the  celebrated  persons  associated  with  ■ 
tho  Temple,  yet  we  are  prompted  to  note  a fact 
wliich  we  have  recently  found  about  a very 
unworthy  and  yet  historical  character, — William 
Parry,  who  in  March,  1585,  was  executed  before 
the  Parliament  at  Westminster  for  high  treason, 
and  after  whoso  death  special  prayers  were 
issued  for  a happy  deliverance,  &c.  We  find  that 
this  man  resided  in  Fetter-lane,  close  to  Temple 
Bar;  was  descended  from'a  very  poor  stock,  but 
that  his  father,  after  having  sixteen  children  by 
one  wife,  and  fourteen  by  another,  died  at  the 
age  of  108 ! William  appears  to  have  made 
Iriencls  with  Lord  Burleigh,  and  subsequently 
was  actually  pardoned  by  that  statesman  for 
having  broken  into  the  chambers  of  Hugh  Hare, 
in  the  Temple,  and  attempting  to  rob  that  indi- 
vidual, and  this,  too,  at  a period  when  such  a 
crime  was  death.  After  a series  of  the  most 
impudent  frauds  this  Parry  got  mixed  up  with 
the  Scottish  succession  agitators,  and  as  a result 
soon  came  to  tho  gallows.  We  have  soon  the 
confession,  in  his  own  handwriting,  whicli  he 
addressed  to  the  Queen  from  his  prison  in  the 
Tower.  Hero  is  an  e.xtract  from  the  extraor- 
dinary document  : — 

“ The  indignityes  passed  between  yo'  Ma  and  the  King 
Catliolicli  are  many.  You  have  disquieted  bia  state, 
mayutained  bis  rebels,  and  do  hero  with  such  us  hare 
robbed  hyen  and  his  subjects.  Many  raarchants  are  un- 
done; s -me  'ew  are  enriched  ; some  bad  huu.ors  pieasri, 
and  ^rself  dishnnored.  Tt  mny  cost  you  d^re  ; look  to 
yt  iu  tyme.  Thure  is  poe^ybality  to  repayr  all.  The  Qa 
of  Scotland  is  j'  prison’’ ; let  her  be  honorably  intreaied, 
bnt  yet  surely  garded.  She  may  do  you  good  ; she  will  do 
you  no  hartne  it  the  faulte  be  not  Etigliuh  . . . Kememher 
UD fortunate  Parry,  chiefly  orarttiru-rii  by  y'  bard  hand. 
Ameiia^_yt  in  tho  rest  of  yr  serrants,  for  it  is  past 

Let  ns  now  take  a turn  outside  Temple  Bar, 
if  only  to  note  a few  facts  only  just  come  to  our 
notice.  They  may  interest  many  who  have 
already  dived  into  Mr.  Diprose’s  interesting 
rambles  in  St.  Clement’s  Danes.  Where  the 
Now  Law  ^Courts  stand,  stood,  in  the  good  old 
times,  snch  a nest  of  courts  and  alleys  as  were 
only  to  ho  mot  with  in  snch  a place  as  unre- 
formed  London.  “ Next  door  ” to  Temple  Bar, 
on  the  north  side,  stood  the  well-known  fish- 
shop  to  -which  Crockford,  the  gambler,  succeeded, 
and  whence  ho  migrated  to  St.  James’s  to 
play  hazard,  and  build  his  club-house,  at  a cost 
of  94,000?..  He  there  took  his  stand  against 
everybody,  and  for  years  none  oould  break 
him,  although  they  tried  as  much  as  they  liked. 
He  became  a millionaire,  and  retired  in  181-0. 
His  celebrated  club  then  died  out,  but  the  house 
still  stands,  although  modernised,  at  the  north 
end  of  St.  James’s-street.  Facing  the  New  Law 
Courts  existed  a tavern,  called  the  “ Rose.”  It 
was  a noted  “house of  call”  for  politicians,  and 
a century  ago  the  site,  and  the  adjoining  Thanet- 
place,  was  sold  by  tho  Earl  of  that  name  to  John 
Cooke,  a bookseller,  in  Paternoster-row.  But  a 
few  doors  west  is  Palsgrave-place.  Here  formerly 
stood  the  notorious  Palsgrave  Head  Tavern,  and  ; 
next  door,  at  Heycock’s  ordinary,  Andrew 
Marvell  dined,  and  here  he  castigated  the  M.P.s 
who  were  in  tho  pay  of  the  Crown.  Talking  of 
those  early  times  reminds  us  of  the  poet  Sir 
John  Denham,  and  his  student  chums,  who  in 
1635,  after  n drunken  frolic  at  the  Griffin 
tavern,  iu  Shire-lane,  took  a pot  of  ink  and  a 
plasterer’s  brush  and  blotted  out  all  the  signs 
between  Temple  Bar  and  Charing-cross  ! At 
No.  217,  Strand  (tho  London  and  Westminster 
Bank),  was  the  banking-house  of  Snow,  cele- 
brated by  Gay,  and  subsequently  Strahan, 
Paul,  & Bates.  Then  oomo  Essex-street  and 


Arundel-street,  both  occupying  the  site  of  those 
noble  mansions,  Essex  and  Arundel  Houses.  In 
tho  former  was  stored  the  famous  Cottonian 
Library,  1712-30,  and  in  the  latter  lived  tlio 
Earl  Arundel,  who  “brought  out”  Hollar,  the 
engraver,  and  “old”  Thomas  Parr,  the  latter 
dying  here,  aged  (so  tradition  states)  152  years 
odd  months,  simply  because  the  Earl’s  house 
was  more  sumptuous  to  dine  at  than  a Shrop- 
shire cottage. 

St.  Clement’s  Church,  wliich  stands  now  by 
itself,  but  which,  in  the  last  century,  formed 
one  end  of  an  angle  of  houses  known  as  “ Tho 
Island,”  one  side  of  which  was  called  Butcher- 
row,  from  the  numbers  of  that  trade  keeping 
shop  there,  is  too  well  known  to  be  described. 
We  have,  however,  a very  curious  folio  sheet 
before  ns,  entitled  “The  Vestry:  a Poem,”  1701. 
It  is  descriptive  of  the  “ doings  ” of  the  parish 
at  that  date,  and  makes  the  parson  say, — 

“ Next  consider  the  hazards  and  dangers  we  all 
Are  cjutinuallj  in,  lest  the  steepl-  should  fnli; 

* ud  judtrmenc  is  Kiven  by  those  that  are  skili'd, 

That  it  won’t  cost  so  much  1 1 nupport  as  to  buili. 

1 hope  you  won't  follow  tho  prae-ice  of  many,— 

Be  fools  by  the  pound  to  be  wise  by  the  penuy." 

Eighteen  years  after  this  was  printed,  Gibbs 
added  tho  present  tower  and  steeple  to  tho  old 
church. 

Within  view  of  old  Temple  Bar  anciently 
existed  “ the  fields,”  then  truly  fields  and  open 
country.  We  happen  to  have  (by  documents 
and  original  deeds)  a complete  history  of  tho 
site  hereabouts  from  1638,  which  was  years 
before  Henry  Serle  or  Nicholas  Carey  became 
possessors  of  the  soil.  Whoro  the  present  New 
Square  stands  was  originally  a portion  of 
Fickett’s  Field,  and  the  houses  were  erected  by 
Serle  iu  1697.  A copy  of  a printed  broadside 
(of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.),  iu  the  shape  of  a 
petition,  says, — “ Whereas  your  petitioners,  with 
other  inhabitants,  hath  to  their  great  comfort, 
health,  and  benefit,  time  out  of  mind  enjoyed 
free  liberty  to  walke,  recreate,  and  disporto 
themselves  with  all  kinds  of  lawful  exercises,  as 
likewise  to  train,  muster,  and  dry  cloathes  in 
three  waste  common  fields,  called  by  tho  names 
of  Purse  Field,  Fickett's  Field,  and  Cup  Field, 
adjoining  to  the  west  side  of  tho  Hon.  Soc.  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  yet  one  William  Newton,  gent.,  for 
hLs  own  private  lucre,  contrary  to  statutes,  pro- 
clamations, &c.,  hath  by  himself  and  his  assigns, 
within  five  or  six  years  last  past,  erected  very 
many  buildings  on  new  foundations  (inhabited 
for  the  most  part  by  Popish  recusants),  and 
caused  many  thousand  loads  of  dung  and  dirt 
to  bo  laid  in  the  said  fields,  now  used  as  a com- 
mon laystall,  and  made  a common  horse-pool 
therein,”  whereby  tho  petitioners  were  prevented 
from  walking,  training,  and  drying  their  clothes. 
Some  score  years  previously  to  this  the  benchers 
of  Lincoln’s-iun  also  petitioned  to  prevent  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis  erecting  a mansion  in  tho 
fields.  In  1696,  however,  fifty-fivo  of  the  houses 
then  erected  on  the  estate  were  sold  for  27,000?. 
Of  these,  nine  bouses  fronted  Serle-street.  Wo 
fancy  tho  freeholds  of  these  fifty-five  houses 
would  fetch  a trifle  more  than  this  sum  at  the 
present  time.  Until  the  reign  of  tbe  Stuarts, 
all  the  ground  outside  Lincoln’s-inn  was  truly 
open  country,  and  upon  the  wall  of  the  Society’s 
garden  in  Chancery-lane,  otherwise  Chancellor’s, 
lane,  worked  none  other  than  “Mr.  Benjamin 
Jonaon,  bricklayer”  and  poet, — he,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Fuller,  combined  two  professions,  “ having 
a trowel  in  his  hand  and  a book  in  his  pocket ! ” 
And  yet,  talking  on  tho  combination  of  pro- 
fessions,  who  could  be  a more  celebrated  neigh- 
bourof’rempleBarthau  the  remarkable  “ Praise- 
God  Barebone,”  who  was  a leather-seller  near 
Fetter-lane,  in  Fleet-street,  and  tho  hero  of 
Cromwell’s  Parliament.  Many  a time  must  he 
have  passed  under  tho  Bar  on  his  way  to  “ the 
House”  to  meet  the  hundred  and  odd  other 
members  who  composed  the  “ Barebones  Parlia- 
ment.” Wo  have  seen  Cromwell’s  original 
summons  to  him,  and  as  it  is  au  historical  docu- 
ment  of  more  than  ordinary  value,  a copy  is  here 
given : — 

“ Ffor  as  mach  as  upon  Iho  diasolaiion  of  the  late 
f'arliamoot  it  beciitae  neceasarj  that  tho  peace, 
and  good  goveroment  of  tbU  Commoowealth  shoald  bo 
provided  for;  aod  in  order  thereuuto,  divers  persona 
tearing  God  and  of  approved  fidelity  and  honesty,  and  by 
myself,  with  y«  advice  of  my  couDcill  of  officers  non  inatea, 
to  whome  the  greate  charge  and  trust  of  ao  wt-iphty 
affaires  is  to  be  committed;  and  having  good  assurance 
of  yor  love  to  and  courage  for  God,  and  the  iutereht  of 
his  cause  and  of  the  good  people  of  ihia  Commonwealth  : 

[,  01i>er  Cromwell,  Captaine-Uenerall  aod  Commander -in. 
Chiefe  of  all  the  armies  and  forces  raised  and  to  he  raised 
vrithia  this  Commonwealth,  doe  hereby  summon  and 
require  you,  Praise-God  Barebone,  esquire  (being  one  of 
the  said  persons  nominated!,  personally  (o  be  and  appeare 
ate  y*  CounoiU-obamber  in  Whitehall,  within  the  citie  of 
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We»t(ninst»r,  iipp  >n  'h«  i-h  Hay  of  July  n»it  en^uinee 
thu  il»trt  herf-o',  lh«*o  and  th  -ro  1 1 Take  up. m y u the  “aid 
trust  u .'o  will -ti  y .u  a'-  herrby  oal'»»ii  uud  upuoi«t«d,io 
serTe  it*  *i  iii»ra8rT  for  t • CiM-- o'  Lon.lon  ; a dharpof  'ou 
ar  ■ "O'  to  f-ila.  Oireu  auder  my  hand  a''d  “^al  • th  ■ 8ixtn 
day  of  Jtina,  1651.  0.  CboMWELL" 

Of  Barebone’s  Parliamentary  career,  history 
gives  us  the  fullest  details,  and  yet,  within  seven 
years  later,  because  he  still  remained  true  to 
“ the  cause,”  Pepys  tells  us  he  twice  had  his 
Fleet-street  dSvelling  injured  by  the  mob,  a 
mob  that  lighted  fourteen  bonfires  between 
Fetter-laue  aud  Temple  Bar  iu  honour  of  the 
Restoration.  His  sou  Nicholas  was  a great 
builder  and  projector,  was  founder  of  the 
Fhceuix  Fire  Office,  resided  in  Crane-court,  in 
that  very  house  (subsequently  the  home  of  the 
Boyal  Society  and  the  Scottish  Corporation) 
only  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  But  why  the 
name  was  called  Barebones  we  have  never  been 
able  to  learn;  one  thing  is  certain,  documents 
before  os  have  the  signature,  ” Nicolas  Barbon,” 
although  history  has  quoted  him  as  “ Damned 
Doctor  Barbone,”  but  whether  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  building  speculations  and  the 
order  he  gave  to  his  executor  not  to  pay  his 
debts  after  his  death,  is  a question  not  far  from 
solution,  and  worthy  of  a little  attention  to 
those  interested  in  such  matters. 


thickened  mnd.  This  is  supported  on  thick  | come  down  to  ns,  or  that  remains  to  assure  us  o£ 

boardiuK  laid  from  wall  to  wall,  over  rough  ! their  past  esistence ! for,  os  has  boon  wel  - 
Lams  a®  out  from  tho  tree.  It  is  carious  to  ] served,  such  slight  structures  as  these^  houses 
note  that  on  this  flat  and  rough  roof  there  is 
alvvays  a stooe  roller  of  small  size,  for  the  pur- 


TURKISH  COTTAGES. 

KODQH  AND  FINE  ART  IN  TURKEY. 


The  present  not  a little  uncertain  position 
of  the  Turk,  aud  his  very  place  in  the  European 
community  of  nations,  must  and  certainly  ought 
to  rouse  attention  to  his  art  and  artistic  doings, 
and  to  his  position  as  a builder  in  Europe,  sur- 
rounded as  he  is  by  so  much  that  is  remote  from 
him,  all  ways  looked  at.  Nay,  the  question  con- 
cerns not  him  alone,  as  an  Eastern  man,  but  it 
involves  that  most  curious  of  questions, — the 
inherent  differences  between  the  Eastern  and 
Westeru  races  of  men,  differences  so  essential 
and  so  wide  apart.  In  fine  art  and  building, 
how  much  of  diversity  is  there  to  be  found 
between,  say,  Constantinople  and  ‘‘  Middle-Age  ” 
London,  to  say  nothing  of  our  modem  and  re- 
built city.  The  cottage  homes  of  Turkey  and 
the  cottage  homes  of  England  are  wide  enough 
apart,  and  are  worth  glancing  at.  How  much 
do  we  not  owe  to  the  East,  to  use  that  general 
term,  and  what  would  the  state  of  things  be 
even  here  were  but  the  “Eastern  element” 
eliminated  entirely  from  Eoglish  home  life  ? It 
would  take  many  pages  to  catalogue  this  fairly, 
aud  truthfully,  and  not  a few  things  and  items 
might  start  up,  a little  to  the  surprise  of  those 
who  look  at  passing  events  as  but  passing 
events. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  of  some  interest  to 
describe,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  dwelling  and 
cottage  home  of  the  Turk  and  the  Turkish 
soldier,  and  its  surroundings,  and  to  picture  for 
a moment  the  art  to  be  found  in  and  about  these 
Eastern  homes.  We  shall  do  this  as  simply  as 
may  be,  and  thus  enable  the  reader  to  realise 
to  himself  the  home  of  the  common  Turk  and 
the  Turkish  soldier.  It  may  clear  up  a mystery 
or  two  conoerning  him  and  his  present  work, 
and  help  to  show  how  he  has  been  induced  to 
embark  in  it.  Turkey  proper,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  is  an  Oriental  or  Eastern  ceuntry,  and 
to  be  looked  at  as  such  to  be  at  all  understood. 
All  nations  and  nationalities  are  not  alike,  and 
the  broadest  of  distinctions  is  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  “ Eastern  ” aud  the  “ Western  ” mau, 
for  they  are  in  reality  all  but  separate  creations. 
All  is  different.  But  for  our  present  purpose  the 
home  of  the  Oriental  man  will  serve  sufficiently 
to  distiuguish  him  from  those  who  ia  Europe 
surround  him.  He  is  an  Asiatic  iu  Europe,  and 
his  primitive  home  aud  place  of  birth  was  the 
East,— all  that  he  now  has,  and  his  virtues,  and 
his  failings  alike.  And  mure  than  this,  if  he  is 
to  be  “ improved,”  as  the  term  is,  it  will  be  in 
the  end  as  an  “ Eastern.”  A carious  question 
and  problem  indeed,  aud  a hard  one. 

A Turkish  village  is  a place  per  se,  and  the 
dwellings  and  cottage  homes  in  it  are  things 
again  utterly  inconceivable  to  those  who  know 
only  of  our  own  cottages  and  humble  country 
homes,  even  ia  the  most  out-of-the-way  and 
forgotten  places,  and  however  neglected  and 
forsaken.  Turkish  cottage^,  then,  on  the  outside, 
are  but  simple  square  boxes ; commonly  they 
measure  from  about  12  ft.  to  1-i  ft.  The  walls 
of  them  are  built  up  of  rough  stones,  as  they  are 
picked  up,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are 
cemented  together  with  mud  merely.  The  roof 
is  always  flat,  and  is  eovered  over  with  earth  or 


pose  occasionally  of  flattening  and  hardening 
the  upper  surface  of  it.  To  this  simple  abode 
there  ii  no  windoio  whatever,  the  light  coming 
in  through  the  all-bnt  ever  open  doorway.  To 
the  dof^r  there  ia  no  fastening  even,  but  a billet 
of  wood  suspended  over  the  top  of  it,  which  falls 
down  when  the  door  is  closed,— when  it  is. 
Outside  there  is  always  hung  a peg  with  which 
this  inaide  fastening  is  pushed  up  when  any  one 
desires  to  enter  the  room.  The  walls  on  the 
inside  are  plastered  over  with  mud,  mixed  with 
short  hits  of  straw.  There  is  no  firegrate  of 
any  kind  ; but  the  fuel,  commonly  wood,  is  piled 
np  under  the  large  open  cbimney,  often  the  ends 
of  it  appearing  through  the  top  of  it  outside,  and 
thus  visible  from  the  street.  On  entering  such 
a house,  say  the  dainty  travellers,  it  always 
appears  to  be  quite  dark, — and  so,  indeed,  it  is  ! 

But  there  is  some  comfort  to  be  found  even 
here ; and  the  Eastern  mau  is  not  without  his 
resources  as  well  as  his  Northern  foes  and  fellow- 
creatures.  It  must  be  noted  that  such  a bouse 
as  this  is  commonly  wholly  without  what  is  here 
called  furniture  of  any  kind  or  sort.  The  Eastern 
man  takes  his  furniture  about  with  him.  Richly- 
coloured  carpets,  which  we  in  vain  try  to  rival, 
either  in  colour  cr  pattern,  are  spread  on  the 
mud  floor,  and  a few  nails  driven  into  the  mud 
walls  of  this  humble  room  serve  to  hold  up  out 
of  the  way  the  articles  of  clothing  and  other 
matters  not  in  use  brought  into  it.  Thus,  with 
a bright,  sometimes  cedar-wood  fire,  and  the 
perhaps  faded  and  worn  coloured  carpets,  or 
rags,  and  “hangings”  on  the  walls,  tMs  small 
tenement  with,  by  the  way,  in  addition,  well- 
stuffed  cushions  to  recline  on,  becomes  not  only 
a human  habitation,  but  a comfortable  home. 
However  old  and  worn  the  carpets  and  hangings, 
they  to  the  last  retain  more  or  less  of  their  fine 
colour, — faded,  may  be,  and  worn,  but  there 
it  is. 

This,  then,  is  the  dwelling  of  the  _ modem 
Turkish  soldier,  when  at  home,  and  it  is  the 
common  and  usual  type  of  house  or  “ c 'ttage 
all  over  the  East,  more  or  less ; and  whati  s most 
curious  is,  it  has  been  so  from  a time  stretching 
back  to  far  beyond  written  record  and  history. 

In  the  sculptures,  to  be  found  more  or  less 
abundantly  all  over  Asia,  these  small  houses^^are 
to  be  seen,  and  the  rock-cut  “ draw  ings  ” of 
them  show  that  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  built  yesterday  and  to-day.  It  is 
wonderful,  indeed,  to  find  bow,  in  spite  of  per- 
petual progress,  the  world  holds  to  its  own,  and 
persists  in  doing  what  it  always  has  done. 
Truly,  a thousand  years  are  but  as  a day  j and 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow  are  one  ! 

But  there  is  more  yet  in  these  primeval  cot- 
tages, for  the  antique  Greek  spirit  has  done  its 
part  in  tho  designing  and  furnishing  of  them, 
One  or  two  very  curious  items  may  be  noted. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  small  roller  used  to 
flatten  the  mud  roof.  It  is  found  in  practice 
ineffectual  to  do  its  work  thoroughly,  so  that 
much  of  the  earth  in  the  comers  of  the  roof  and 
near  the  edges  is  loose,  and  so  favours  the 
growth  of  grass  and  luxuriant  weeds,  and  acanthus 
and  other  large  leaves,  and  tho  consequence  is 
that  these  appear  above  and  hang  over  the  low 
parapet  surrounding  the  mud  flat,  and  thus  have 
given  rise,— so  Sir  Charles  Feliowes  argues,  and 
we  must  need  agree  with  him, — to  the  scroll  and 
leaf  ornaments,  cut  in  marble,  to  be  found  on 
the  antique  Greek  samples,  and  often  to  be  seen 
conspicuously  on  coins  and  bas-reliefs.  What 
will  accident  not  do  ? And  this  thought 
well  take  us  back  in  time  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  Turkish  hut  building ; for  in  Asia  Minor,  all 
over  it.  may  be  found  bas-relief  representations 
incised  into  the  solid  rock  on  the  mountain-sides 
of  such  of  these  very  cottages  as  are  lived  in  by 
the  modem  Turkish  soldier  of  to-day,  when  at 
home,  and  when  his  wars  are  done.  Three 
thousand  years  back  is  but  a moderate  estimate, 
as  it  is  most  surely  a safe  one  j and  there  is 
actually  no  difference  between  the  cottage  home 
of  the  working  man  and  the  soldier  then  and 
now.  Of  such  huts  as  these,  many,  certainly, 
if  not  all,  of  the  antique  cities  of  Asia  were  in 
the  main  formed,  and  the  streets  of  them, 
famous  as  they  were  and  are  in  history  and  song, 
were  lined  with  such  as  these,  differing  in 
details,  but  in  tii6  main  the  same.  The  walls  and 
defences  ” of  the  antique  cities  and  the  mighty 


could  not  have  lasted  a single  century  ‘‘  except 
as  dust,”  when  once  abandoned.  From  dust 
they  came,  it  is  certain,  and  to  dust  they  have 
returned,  and  will  yet  again  return,  let  who  will 
be  lord  and  master  over  them. 

And  there  are  other  things  and  items  in  these 
rude  cottages  of  the  Turk,  and  tho  Turkish 
soldier,  which  might  perhaps  be  sought  for  in 
vain  in  more  favoured  places  and  m more 
polished  homes.  We  refer  to  the  art  to  be 
found  in  the  lamps,  pots  and  pans,  and  plates 
and  basins,  and  other  and  not  a few  articles  of 
domestic  economy.  That  these  are  different 
from  things  about  us  but  few  will  doubt.  Many 
of  them  are  of  true  Classic  type,  and  form, 
aud  origin,  and  transport  the  mind,  in  spite  of 
other  surroundings,  to  the  days  and  doings  of 
antique  Greece.  The  common  house-lamps  are 
commonly  of  tin  or  earthenware,  and  the 
bottles,  and  ewers,  and  plates,  are  not  only  of 
Classic  forms  and  ornamentation,  but  are  earned 
about  by  the  women  and  girls  in  just  the  same 
way  as  the  like  things  were  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  antique  and  Classic  days.  We  may, 
indeed,  here  see  the  past  in  the  present,  so  tliat 
the  Turk,  as  he  is,  is  of  interest  in  other  ways 
than  as  a fighting  man.  The  general  tendencies 
of  the  time  are  towards  a sort  of  settled  urn- 
formity,  BO  that  any  evidences,  oven  in  out-oL 
the-way  places,  of  originality,  of  art  work  m 
common  things  must  be  of  more  or  less  interest, 
and  the  Turk,  with  other  Eastern  nationalities, 
yet  works  on  in  the  old  way. 


DRAWING  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Last  week  the  drawing  examination,  so- 
called,  took  place  in  the  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  country  that  participate  in  the 
Government  grant  for  education.  The  examina- 
tion was  interesting  in  itself,  and  in  evidence  of 
the  enlarged  scope,  in  a useful  direction,  of 
public  elementary  instruction  and  training.  This 
was  only  one  of  the  annual  examinations  con- 
ducted  in  these  schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Ken- 
sington ; another  for  black-board  and  other  work 
comes  off  in  November  in  each  year.  Like  most 
other  educational  examinations,  whether  of 
scholars  or  teachers,  the  drawing  examination 
in  elementary  schools  is  conducted  under  rigorous 
conditions.  It  is  held  on  the  same  day  simul- 
taneously throughout  the  country,  obviously  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  copying,  coaching, 
collusion,  or  special  preparation.  Examiners  or 
managers  are  appointed  to  superintend  the 
proceedings,  who  must  not  be  connected  with 
the  school  staff  of  teachers.  To  these 
gentlemen  are  consigned  sealed  bags  containing 
the  exercise  papers  to  be  used  by  the  scholars, 
and  insti actions  for  the  conduct  of  the  examina- 
tion. At  sharp  tea  o’clock  the  bag  is  opened, 
and  active  proceedings  ought  to  commence  by 
the  distribution  of  the  drawiug-sheets,  but  the 
examiners  have  first  to  read,  mark,  and  digest 
the  instructions  which  should  have  been  in  their 
hands  for  two  or  three  days  previously.  The 
papers  were  sent  to  the  “ correspondent”  on  the 
8th  instant,  but  the  responsible  “examiners” 
had  no  chance  of  perusing  the  instructions 
before  10  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  when 
their  immediate  duty  was  to  distribute  the 
papers  to  the  scholars,  and  set  them  to  work. 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  let  the  examiners 
have  draft  copies  of  the  instructions  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  examination,  two  pages  of  printed 
foolscap,  one  of  them  very  closely  printed,  can- 
not  be  assimilated  in  five  minutes,  and  it  is 
their  due  tobe  apprised  of  the  matter  contained  in 
“ 520a,  see  especially  par.  4,  ’ before  they  " duly 
fill  it  up  and  sign  it."  They  should  also  know 
something  of  “576a,”  and  other  matters  referred 
to  in  the  form  [“  F.  & T.  5,000  1-78  2-21-39  ]. 
As  hitherto  conducted,  the  “managers  or 
superintendents  ” at  these  drawing  examina- 
tions have  been  kept  too  much  in  the  dark 
as  to  their  functions  and  powers,  and  it  may 
possibly  become  impossible  to  find  gentlemen  to 
accept  an  office  in  which  they  may  fiud  them- 
selves neither  useful  nor  ornamental. 

To  return  to  the  examination.  When  the 
sealed  bags  of  papers  are  opened,  and  during 
the  execution  of  the  exercises  by  the  scholars, 
masters  and  mistresses  of  schools  are  inter- 
dieted  from  being  in  the  room,  hat  assistants 


maao  ap  a.,  i,™  .aaa  — and  pttpU  teachers  may  be  presant  to  assist,  and 

enduring  wort  in  them,  and  are  all  that  has  | valuable  seryice  m thia  respect  they  render. 
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The  exercises  comprised  freehand  dravring, 
hi’sfc  and  second  gi'ades  ; the  first  very  simple, 
a JleuT~de-lis  ornament,  for  which  forty  minutea 
were  allowed  ; the  second-grade  exercise  was 
more  elaborate,  and  an  hour  and  a hnlf,  not  a 
minute  tuo  much,  was  allowed  for  its  execution. 
In  addition,  there  were  two  grades  of  geometrical 
drawing,  one  in  perspective,  and  two  grades  in 
drawing  from  models.  The  times  allowed  for 
the  copies  were  forty  minutes,  an  hour,  and  an 
hour  and  a half,  according  to  the  subject.  Tho 
results  of  the  examinacion  will  not  be  known  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  degrees  of  merit  are 
” excellent,”  “ proficient,”  ” good,”  and  ” fair,” 
and  schools  are  credited  and  participate  in  the 
Government  grant  for  every  scholar  who  gives 
evidence  of  having  been  taught  drawing.  Tho 
second  grades  in  freehand,  practical  geometry, 
model  drawing,  and  perspective,  are  eligible  to 
receive  prizes  according  to  their  respective 
merits ; these  prizes  include  boxes  of  water- 
colours  j of  crayons ; of  mathematical  instru- 
ments; drawing-board,  X-square,  and  angles; 
copies  of  Cotman’s  pencil  outlines;  Womum’s 
“Analysis  of  Ornament”;  Lindley’s  “School 
Butauy  ; Burchett  s “Practical  Geometry”  and 
Burchett’s  “ Perspective  ” ; Binn's  “ Orthographic 
Projection  ;”  Stanley  on  Instruments  ; Puckett’s 
“ Projection  of  Shadows  ” ; Davidson’s  “ Drawing 
for  Machinists,”  Ac. 

Tho  scholars  presented  at  the  drawing  ex- 
amination belong  to  standards  two  to  five  incln- 
sivo  ; the  children  of  standard  one,  the  lowest, 
are  not  taken.  Tho  freehand  exercises  have,  in 
all  cases,  to  be  copies,  enlarged  or  reduced,  of  the 
lithographed  sketch,  each  paper  being  identified 
by  the  name,  at  full  length,  and  ago  of  the 
scholar,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
school,  all  written  at  foot  by  tho  scholar  himself. 
The  exercises  consist  of  vases,  geometrical 
figures,  Egyptian  and  Grecian  ornaments,  and 
elaborate  artistic  floral  devices,  embracing  a 
great  variety  of  curved  lines.  The  concluding 
duty  of  the  examiners  is  to  count  up  the  papers, 
tho  used  and  unused,  to  certify  the  numbers, 
seal  up  in  the  bags,  and  despatch  to  South  Ken- 
sington by  the  first  post. 


LEFT-HANDED  ARTISTS  AND  WORKMEN. 

A POPULAR  novelist  in  the  pages  of  a daily 
contemporary  has  lately  opened  the  question  of 
left-handedness.  It  would  be  more  correct, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  the  novelist  re-opened 
the  subject,  for  it  is  one  that  has  been  treated 
of  to  some  extent  in  the  Builder  in  con- 
nexion with  other  unutilised  resources.*  The 
present  writer  had  some  words  to  say  on  tho 
subject  of  left-handednesa  and  its  utility  under 
every  circumstance,  and,  if  we  remember  aright, 
the  conductor  of  this  journal  quoted  the 
example  of  a well-known  sculptor,  now  de- 
ceased, who  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  and 
by  practice  managed  to  write  and  do  other 
duties  with  his  left  with  tolerable  ease.  We 
hold  a strong  belief  that  both  the  left  hand,  the 
left  foot,  the  left  shoulder,  and  left  eye  could  be 
trained  and  educated  in  early  youth  to  perform 
the_  same  function  as  the  right  with  equal 
facility,  and  no  reason  exists  to  the  contrary 
why  left  arms  or  limbs,  Ac.,  should  not  possess 
equal  strength  with  the  right.  What  gymnasts, 
rope-dancers,  acrobats,  and  others  of  that 
kidney  can  do  by  early  training,  arebi- 
tects,  artists,  craftsmen,  and  clerks  could 
do;  and  further,  what  men  could  do,  and 
have  done,  and  are  doing  at  the  present 
time_  to  some  extent,  women  can  do  by 
training  and  practice.  In  the  building 
branches  tho  present  writer  knew,  in  the 
course  of  his  experience,  several  workmen 
who  could  use  the  hammer,  saw,  plane,  and 
other  tools  in  a left-handed  direction  with  equal 
facility  to  what  they  could  do  with  their  right 
hands.  To  be  able  to  use  the  left  hand  with 
ease  is  an  acquisition  in  several  species  of 
work  m the  building  branches,  and  the  want  of 
the  power  has  led  to  the  necessity  of  supplying 
certain  tools  and  appliances  that  could  be  done 
without,  if  the  left  hand  were  available  in  the 
instance  of  the  workmen  engaged.  A left- 
handed  carpenter,  or  one  that  could  use  the  left 
hand  ^ as  well  as  the  right,  is  a very  “handy 
man  ” in  a different  acceptation  of  the  term 
from  that  generally  used.  In  stone  as  well  as 
timber  work,  in  metal-founding  or  forging,  in 
plastering  as  well  as  painting,  in  bricklaying  as 
well  as  slating,  the  use  of  the  left  hand  in 
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various  situations  will  be  found  a great  advan- 
1 age  to  the  workman.  The  samo  may  be 
written  of  the  work  of  the  builder’s  labourer 
or  the  farm  or  agricultural  labourer.  There  are 
descriptions  of  farm  or  field  labour  where  two 
men  working  in  parallel  furrows  aro  unable  o 
work  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  on  account 
of  both  being  unable  to  use  their  loft  hands  as 
well  as  their  right.  The  consequence  is  that 
one  labourer  has  to  divide  his  portion  of  the 
work  into  short  lengths,  one  man  working  with 
his  face  turned  in  one  direction  and  the  other  in 
the  reverse,  instead  of  both  working  with  their 
backs  turned  tho  one  way.  In  many  forms  of 
field  labour,  digging,  trenching,  cutting  furrows, 
or  potato  planting  in  ridges,  the  farm  labourer 
moves  backward.  It  is  a mistake,  we  think,  in 
any  system  of  gymnastics  in  public  schools  not 
to  train  the  youths  to  the  use  and  exercise  of  the 
left  hand  and  other  almost  dormant  faculties  in 
connexion  with  man’s  physical  and  mental 
nature.  There  is  a lady  not  far  from  onr  elbow 
at  the  moment  of  our  writing  these  observations, 
who  can  use  the  needle  with  the  same  facility 
with  her  left  hand  as  with  her  right,  and  conse- 
quently sew  and  trim,  and  perform  other  opera- 
tions. Owing  to  a sprain  in  her  wrist  some 
years  ago,  which  for  a time  incapacitated  her 
from  using  her  right  hand,  the  lady  learned  to 
write  with  tolerable  facility  with  her  left  hand. 
At  table  she  can  utilise  the  left  in  performing 
several  operations  which  would  possibly  appear 
awkward  to  other  critical  ladies.  To  cut  a slice 
of  bread  or  carve  a joint  with  the  left  hand  as 
well  as  the  right  is  a useful  acquisition,  and 
ought  not  to  be  considered  awkward.  In  parts 
of  the  sister  kingdom  there  are  kinds  of  one- 
sbouldered  spades  (lefts  and  rights)  called 
facks  or  fakes,  which  agricultural  labourers  use, 
and  some  old  left-handed  and  right-hauded 
hinds  prefer  those  spades  to  tho  more  modern 
pattern.  In  our  boys’  and  girls’  School  Board 
schools  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  attempt  to  begin  , 
a system  of  training  for  developing  the  general 
use  of  all  our  moral  and  physical  faculties,  left 
and  right,  so  that  in  another  generation  or 
two,  .the  loss  of  a limb  or  an  arm  would  not 
become  such  a sore  loss  to  the  sufferer  as  it  is 
at  present.  The  sudden  loss  of  a right  hand  to 
a City  clerk,  if  he  has  made  no  provision,  means 
indigence  to  him.  Could  he  use  his  left  as  well 
as  his  right  he  could  continue  in  many  ca-ses  in 
employment  without  any  loss  to  his  employer. 
The  writer  has  known  instances  of  carpenters 
and  joiners  earning  a good  living  who  had  lost  the 
use  of  one  of  their  hands.  They  became  jobbing 
workmen,  packing-box  makers,  and  makers  of 
general domesticarticles.  The  lossof  onearm  was 
supplied  by  an  irou  appliance  or  rounded  bar. 

We  even  witnessed  one  of  these  iron-fisted 
“ Chips  ” driving  a brad  or  a nail  home  with  a 
blow  of  his  vciy  handy,  haudless  iron  arm. 
Wo  know  a timber-legged,  i.e.,  one-legged  work- 
man in  the  jobbing  building  line,  who  could 
climb  or  mount  a ladder  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  do  a piece  of  bricklaying  or  slating 
work  with  the  greatest  safety  on  scaffold  or  roof, 
no  matter  how  high. 

What  then?— Well,  Mr.  Charles  Reade’s 
“Coming  Man”  has  long  since  come,  but  as  be 
has  missed  his  facilities,  he  is  but  imperfectly 
educated.  His  sons  and  daughters,  and  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren,  have  alike 
been  negligent,  and  content  with  a smattering 
of  education  and  training,  like  their  ancestor. 
The  eye  is  still  only  half-educated,  and  the  left 
eye  'particularly  is  weak,  and  both  wink  more 
than  they  work,  and  the  eyelids  are  closed  for 
too  many  hours  of  the  precious  365  days.  There 
is  only  one  mouth  to  fill,  while  there  are  two 
hands  to  work,  and  two  limbs  to  assist,  two 
ears  to  bear,  and  be  ravished,  and  two  eyes  to 
see  and  enjoy  nature  and  art.  Abstractedly,  we 
could  carry  the  subject  to  an  indefinite  length, 
but  we  are  content  for  tho  present  to  give  a 
short  practical  exposition  of  the  value  of  left- 
handedness,  so-called,  and  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  developing  man’s  physical  and  other 
faculties,  long  dormant  or  little  utilised. 


Graving  Dock  on  the  Thames  at  Black- 
wall. — The  newgraving-dock  for  Messrs.  R.  A H. 
Green,  shipowners  and  shipbuilders,  of  Black- 
wall,  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
and  is  expected  to  be  opened  early  next  month. 
The  dock  is  entirely  faced  with  granite.  The 
engineers  for  these  works  are  Messrs.  Kinipple 
A Morris,  of  Westminster  and  Greenock;  and 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  George  Baker  A Son,  of 
Stangate,  Westminster. 


TELEPHONY. 

The  progress  recently  made  in  the  science  of 
telephony,  or  that  which  is  yet  prospective, 
indices  M.  Henri  do  Parville  to  write  in  the 
feuilletO'i  of  the  Journal  des  Udbats  a fantasy  to 
the  realisation  of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  only 
technical  difficulties  seem  to  be  opposed.  In 
telegrajjbic  practice,  says  the  writer,  an  appa- 
ratus which  leaves  no  traces  of  the  despatch 
is  considered  inefficient.  After  the  talkitig 
telephone,  it  is  necessary  that  tho  writing 
telephone  should  bo  created.  Au  instrument 
must  be  invented  which  automatically  writes 
dowu  a conversatiuu,  and,  so  to  say,  stenographs 
the  words  spoken  within  its  roach.  There  aro 
already  phonographs  which  mark  the  sound. 
Each  sound  impresses  itself  upon  a paper  by  a 
more  or  less  curved  line.  But  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient ; it  is  necessary  that  this  writing  should 
be  I'eadable,  and»that  is  not  easy  to  attain. 
Even  stenography,  to  be  rendered  into  ordinary 
writing,  involves  some  trouble,  and  greater 
requirements  are  made  at  present.  Inventors 
are  trying  to  solve  a problem  which  appears  at 
first  sight  extremely  strange.  It  is  the  object 
to  stenograph  automatically  all  the  words  of  a 
conversatiou  held  in  a room,  aud  to  fix  them  for 
ever ; and  as  it  is  always  inconvenient  to  read 
complicated  aud  confused  writing,  it  is  in- 
tended to  perfect  tho  improved  telephone  until 
it  is  able  to  read  its  own  writing  itself,  and 
to  reproduce  the  words  fixed  by  its  means. 
It  is  intended  to  invent  a machine  which  listens 
to  a speaker,  writes  down  his  speech,  and  later 
to  reproduce  everything  he  has  said,  word  for 
word,  preserving  also  the  sound  and  expression 
of  his  voice.  It  is  the  iutention,  so  to  say,  to 
have  a speech  or  a conversation  taken  down,  to 
preserve  what  has  been  written,  and  to  reproduce 
at  any  chosen  time,  say  ten  or  fifty  or  a hundred 
years  later,  the  same  speech  or  conversation. 
It  is  exactly  the  story  of  the  frozeu-in  sound, 
related  by  Rabelais  in  “ Pautagruel,”  only  the 
science  of  modern  physics  intends  making  this 
story  come  true.  Without  euteriug  into  details, 
which  would  be  premature,  it  may  be  shortly 
pointed  out  how  it  is  to  be  arranged  in  order  to 
put  a speech,  as  it  were,  in  one's  pocket  and 
to  redeliver  it  without  troubling  the  original 
speaker.  In  case  it  should  be  supposid  that 
this  is  only  a dream,  it  may  be  added  t^at  an 
eminent  engineer,  M.  Marcel  Deprey,  has  already 
made  several  remarkable  apparatus  for  repro- 
ducing automatically  the  human  voice;  he  con- 
tinues to  labour  unceasingly  on  bis  project,  along 
witn  M.  Nopoli,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  before  very  long  it  will  bepracticallyrealised. 
A thoughtful  inventor,  Mr.  Cros,  has  already 
proved  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is 
possible  with  the  means  at  bis  disposal,  aud  Mr. 
Edyson  has  constructed  a first  machine,  with 
striking  results.  These  talking-machines,  it  is 
said,  will  exceed  by  far  the  Faber  machine,  ex- 
hibited last  year  in  the  Grand  Hdtel  at  Paris. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  machines  are  con- 
structed may  beexplained  as  follows.  The  operator 
talks  against  an  apparatus  containinga  membrane 
sensible  to  vibration,  as  well  as  a point  touching 
a strip  of  paper  driven  past  by  a clockwork.  The 
voice  causes  the  membrane  to  vibrate;  this  acts 
upon  the  point,  and  the  latter  draws  upon  the 
paper  lines  of  various  forms,  aud  cori'esponding 
to  the  inflection  of  tho  voice.  The  variously 
shaped  lines,  consequently,  represent  the  Avords : 
a new  kind  of  stenography.  Thus  the  sound  of 
words  would  wrice  itself  down  as  Ave  write  down 
the  different  sounds  of  music,  by  special  marks 
and  symbols,  aud  thus  the  eye  would  be  able  to 
read  off  the  sounds  of  the  Avords  with  all  their 
details,  elevation  and  depth,  emphasis,  Ac.;  and 
an  experienced  reader  Avould  be  able  to  repro- 
duce for  himself  the  speech,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  musician  reproduces  for  himself  the  music 
when  he  reads  the  score.  If  this  is  attained,  the 
word  is  rapidly  seized,  fixed,  and  may  be  stored  ; 
what  remains  to  bo  done  is  to  get  it  into  an  in- 
strument which  will  give  it  back  audibly  at  auy 
time.  Let  us  imagine,  noAv  that  the  graphic 
portrait  of  a speech  is  carved  out  in  its  lines 
like  a stencilling-plate,  that  this  pattern,  con- 
ducted past  the  point,  forces  the  latter  to  follow 
its  outline,  that  the  point  acts  upon  the  vibrating 
membrane : the  whole  proceeding  would  be 
reversed,  and  the  telephone  would  speak,  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane, 
aud  be  able  to  deliver  a speech  as  a barrel- 
organ  makes  music.  We  should  have  the 
cast  of  the  speech,  and  strike  off  copies 
as  often  and  as  many  as  wo  like.  As  already 
pointed  out,  the  apparatus  constructed  by  Mr. 
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Edyson  performs  wonders.  The  operator  speaks 
bj  the  side  of  it  before  a kind  of  speaking-tube. 
The  vibrations  take  themselves  down  in  the 
interior  of  the  machine  on  a strip  of  stanniol, 
propelled  at  a regular  rate  by  a cylinder.  A 
simple  arrangement  cuts  out  the  metal  leaf  by 
the  lines  drawn  upon  it,  aud  thus  the  pattern 
is  ready.  If  the  latter  is  now  conducted  past  the 
point,  BO  that  each  cutting  acts  upon  it,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  put  one’s  ear  to  the  tube  of 
the  telephone  in  order  to  hear  the  whole  speech 
recorded  before.  The  voice  is  heard,  the  speaker 
is  recognised,  only  the  voice  retains  a somewhat 
nasal  sound.  If  a conversation  is  recorded  in 
this  manner,  each  person  taking  part  in  it  could 
be  recognised.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  this  is 
founded  on  reality.  The  conversation  recorded 
to-day  might  be  held  over  again  at  any  moment ; 
the  present  taken  from  life,  and  handed  over  to 
posterity.  Thus  the  eloquence  of  a speaker,  the 
lecture  of  a savant,  might  be  heard  again, 
although  the  speaker  or  professor  had  long  since 
peacefully  reposed  in  his  grave.  It  would  be 
possible  to  preserve  the  voices  of  those  dear  to 
ns,  past  life,  and  to  bear  them  speak  again,  to 
recall  them  to  life.  The  old  portrait  is  there, 
silent  and  immovable ; but  now  it  speaks  to  us  ; 
its  voice  sounds  as  in  life,  and  the  great-grand- 
father will  talk  to  his  great-great-grandchildren. 
Who  will  say,  then,  that  he  ceases  to  exist  ? 


AID  WANTED  FOE  INDIA. 

NATIONAL  INDIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Miss  F.  Davenpobt-Hill  has 'sent  us  the  fol- 
lowing  extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Sasipada 
Banerjee,  of  Barahanagar,  Calcutta,  January  11, 
1878.  We  gladly  insert  it,  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  lead  to  what  is  desired  : — 

“ It  would  greatly  help  the  Indian  TFbrjtman* 
if  you  could  send  us  blocks  of  engravings  of 
men  and  women  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks 
by  perseverance  and  devotion  to  work  ; of  those 
who  aro  devoting  their  life  in  the  cause  of  the 
working-men’s  movement  in  England  and  other 
countries  ; of  English  sites  and  public  buildings, 
engravings  of  machines,  steam-engines,  &c.  We 
deal  with  all  subjects  (excluding  religion  and 
politics)  which  tend  to  tho  intellectual,  social, 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  working  class. 
Wo  endeavour  to  make  it  at  thesame  time  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  When  sending  out  the 
engravings  I should  like  you  to  send  me  some 
pieces  of  raw  block,  not  engraved,  to  be  worked 
on  here.  Your  committee  can  in  another  way 
help  the  movement,  and  that  is  by  sending  us 
books  and  reports  bearing  on  tho  working-men’s 
movement  in  England.  Can  you  manage  to  send 
ns  regnlarly  the  British  Workman  and  some  of  the 
illustrated  papers  intended  for  children.  The  size 
of  the  paper  is  royal  8vo.  The  engravings  should 
not  be  thicker  than  printing  types.  Blocks 
showing  works  of  art,  <Scc.,  will  also  bo  accept- 
able. 

About  the  nature  of  books  we  want,  I beg  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  greatly  in  need  of  reference 
hooks.  It  is  my  object  to  make  a collection 
these  in  the  Institute,  and  in  this,  I think,  you 
could  greatly  help  ns.  I was  thinking  of  writing 
to  Mr.  Thomas  to  see  if  he  could  get  for  me  a 
set  of  second-hand  British  Encyclopaedia,  and  as 
you  have  kiudly  written  to  me  on  the  subject 
I cannot  do  better  than  mention  it  to  yon.  I 
have  no  idea  as  to  its  price,  but  ehonld  be  glad 

to  bear  the  cost  if  it  is  not  too  much 

Novels,  books  of  entertainment,  and  scientific 
books  will  be  acceptable.  But  I should  specially 
beg  you  to  make  a collection  of  reference-books, 
including  a copy  of  “ Men  of  the  Time  ” for  us, 
as  these  we  are  much  in  need  of. 

We  have  nothing  like  prize  books  in  this 
country.  You  have  in  England  prize  books  of 
various  sorts,  suited  to  men,  boys,  and  girls, 
which,  if  sent  out,  would  be  most  welcome.  In 
our  prize-givings,  the  books  we  give  have  no 
ontward  attraction,  some  have  no  binding  at  all, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  the  entertaining  and 
instructive  pictures  in  them  which  aro  to  he  had 
in  such  books  in  England. 

Books  of  entertainment,  giving  a correct 
picture  of  English  society,  of  what  there  is  noble 
aud  grand,  aud  what  has  given  the  English  the 
position  which  they  now  hold  are  wanted.  Such 
books  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  and 
circulated  among  our  educated  young  men, 
would  do  a vast  amount  of  good.” 

The  magazine  alluded  to  above  is  called  the 
Bharat  Sramajibi,  or  Indian  irorfcman.  It  con- 

* A (mall  magazio*. 


sists  of  eight  pages,  8vo.,  with  woodcut  illustra- 
tions, price  one  pice  a number,  monthly.  It  is 
“an  educational  paper ” in  Bengali.  Its  object 
is  to  provide  appropriate  reading  for  the  work- 
ing classes.  It  is  published  at  Barahanagar,  a 
suburb  town  of  Calcutta,  w'hero  there  are  jute 
and  other  manufactories.  Mr.  Banerjee  is  the 
editor,  and  ho  promotes  various  schools  and 
other  useful  institutions  in  the  place. 

Miss  E.  A.  Manning,  35,  Blomfield  - road, 
honorary  secretary  of  tho  Indian  Association, 
would  gladly  undertake  the  transmission  to  Cal- 
cutta of  anything  sent  to  her. 


MIDDLE-CLASS  BUILDINGS  IN  FLATS 
IN  KENNINGTON-ROAD. 

“ Clatdon-buildings  ” is  tho  title  which  has 
been  given  to  a large  block  of  now  buildings  in 
fiats  for  the  middle  classes,  which  has  just  been 
erected  in  Kennington-road  by  Mr.  Sansom, 
from  designs  furnished  by  Messrs.  Fowlor  & 
Hill,  architects.  The  site  upon  which  the  bnild- 
iogs  have  been  erected  is  between  East-street 
and  Union-street,  immediately  to  the  west  side 
of  Kennington-road  ; and,  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving  the  approach  from  Kennington-road,  the 
owner  has  purchased  property  at  the  East- 
street  end,  which  is  to  be  taken  down  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  that  thoroughfare.  A low 
and  dilapidated  class  of  houses  stood  upon  the 
site  of  the  new  buildings,  and  these  were  all 
cleared  away  before  the  commencement  of  the 
works.  The  site  is  angular  in  form,  the  build- 
ings having  two  main  frontages,  one  to  the  east 
and  the  other  to  the  south,  with  an  open  area  in 
front  containing  about  10,000  superficial  feet, 
which  is  intended  to  be  oraamentally  laid  out 
as  a recreation-ground  and  garden.  Tho  east 
frontage  of  the  bnildings  is  100  ft.  in  length, 
and  that  on  the  south  side  90  ft.,  and  the  entire 
space  on  which  the  buildings  stand  occupies  an 
area  of  about  14,700  superficial  feet.  The  build- 
ings  aro  55  ft.  in  height,  and  contain  five  floors, 
each  floor,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  story, 
having  a uniform  range  of  bay  windows,  with 
balconies  and  balustrades  carried  along  tho  foot 
of  each  floor  window,  there  also  being  similar 
balconies  at  the  rear  of  the  buildings.  Project- 
ing beyond  the  main  face  of  the  two  principal 
frontages  there  are  covered  staircases,  built  of 
fireproof  material  in  brick  and  cement,  and  the 
fioors  of  the  balconies  are  also  composed  of  the 
same  fireproof  material.  The  main  face  of  the 
several  frontages  is  in  stock  brick  with  orna- 
mental red  brick  bands,  and  stone  window- 
dressings.  The  main  comice  is  surmounted  by 
an  ornamental  iron  railing,  enclosing  a flat  roof, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  tenants, — not  only 
for  recreation,  but  for  clothes-drying  purposes. 
On  a portion  of  the  site  a washhouse,  25  ft.  in 
length  and  10  ft.  in  width,  has  been  erected  for 
the  general  use  of  the  tenants.  It  is  provided 
with  coppers,  wash-tnbs,  and  every  other  con- 
venience for  washing  and  laundry  purposes. 

Internally,  tho  bnildings  contain  thirty-five 
tenements  in  all,  with  accommodation  estimated 
as  equal  to  a population  of  abont  300.  Each 
tenement  contains  four  rooms,  in  addition  to  a 
small  kitchen,  and  an  external  larder,  with 
access  from  the  interior.  The  four  apartments 
in  each  tenement  consist  of  two  living-rooms 
and  two  bedrooms,  in  addition  to  water-closets, 
and  other  domestic  conveniences.  Tho  kitchen 
to  each  tenement  includes  a range  containing 
oven  and  boiler,  together  with  dresser  and  cup- 
boards. There  are  likewise  dust-shoots  for  each 
floor,  which  are  fixed  outside  the  building,  and 
to  which  there  is  easy  access. 


DANGER  TO  TREES  IN  STREETS. 

A statement  was  made  a short  time  ago  to 
the  effect  that  several  gentlemen  had  offered  to 
subscribe  considerable  amounts  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  Pentonville  and  Euston  Roads 
planted  with  trees.  Highly  laudable  as  such  a 
display  of  public  spirit  may  be,  as  tending  to 
change  for  the  better  the  generally  dreary  aspect 
of  London  streets  if  the  example  thus  set  were 
extensively  followed  throughout  the  metropolis, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  a great  part  of  the  funds 
and  trouble  expended  would  be  wasted.  A sig- 
nificant case  has  come  under  our  notice.  Visitors 
to  Cologne  will  remember  the  numerous  hand- 
some elm-trees  growing  round  that  city  aud  on 
its  glacis.  It  is  reported  that  a number  of  them, 
near  the  Harbour,  as  well  as  those  between  the 
Gereonsthor  and  the  crossing  over  the  railway 
on  the  road  to  the  gasworks  at  Ehrenfeld,  have 


died  off.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  cause 
of  their  “ drying  up  ” was  the  Er.eopto  gaster,  a 
species  of  bark-beetle  somewhat  less  dangerous 
than  the  destructive  Hylurgus,  Bostrychus,  or 
Sirangalia.  Now,  however,  that  the  trees  in 
question  have  been  felled,  and  their  roots  and 
the  soil  from  which  the  latter  drew  their  nourish- 
ment  have  been  examined,  there  is  no  longer  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  vicinity  of  gas-pipes  is 
the  sole  cause  of  their  decay.  It  has  been  denied 
that  gas-pipes  laid  close  to  trees  could  injure 
them.  It  has  been  argued  (for  instance,  in 
Berlin)  that  though  coal-tar  is  injurious,  gas  is 
not.  But  gas  cannot  be  made  without  tho  ad- 
mixture of  coal-tar,  and  some  trace  of  the  latter 
always  remains  with  tho  gas,  notwithstanding 
tho  caro  of  gas-manufacturers  to  remove  it. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  on 
while  old  gas-pipes  aro  being  removed  will  notice 
tho  soil  round  them  to  be  of  a bluish-black 
colour — an  effect  of  tho  coal-lar  which  has  com- 
bined with  tho  soil,  testifying  to  its  presence 
only  too  plainly  by  its  smell.  The  pipes  may 
be  laid  so  low  as  to  avoid  their  being  affected, — 
i.e.,  contracted  or  expanded, — by  changes  of 
temperature,  and  prevent  their  joints  ceasing 
to  bo  air-tight;  but  for  all  the  care  taken  in 
laying  them  down,  they  would  still  not  remain 
so.  Of  course,  we  know  that  tho  iron  pipes  do 
not  permit  coal-tar  to  percolate  in  drops,  but 
they  allow  of  the  escape  of  gas,  because  iron 
is  porous ; and  gas  contains  coal-tar.  But  if  this 
escape  takes  place  in  new  gas-pipes,  which  are 
now  all  cast  vertically,  it  must  happen  in  a still 
greater  degree  in  old  ones,  which  were  unfor- 
tunately cast  in  a horizontal  position,  aud  which 
aro  in  consequence  of  uneven  thickness  and 
more  uneven  density. 

In  the  case  at  Cologne,  the  gas-pipes  are  laid 
very  close  to  the  trees  in  question.  In  digging 
out  the  decayed  trees,  it  appeared  that  the  tar 
contained  in  gas,  in  the  course  of  time,  had 
penetrated  tho  soil,  and  coloured  it  bluish  black. 
The  suctorial  roots  of  course  grew  into  this  soil, 
and  were  killed.  The  larger  roots  growing 
downwards,  and  others  reaching  to  some  dis- 
tance, were  insufficient  to  supply  tho  required 
nourishment  to  the  tree,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  gradually  died  off.  The  roots,  on  being 
examined,  showed  at  a glance  whether  they  had 
remained  on  healthy  soil  or  had  come  in  contact 
with  coal-tar.  The  fornjer,  both  outside  and 
inside,  are  of  a brown  colour,  and  are  easily 
broken.  The  latter  betray  by  their  smell  tho 
presence  of  tar,  and  exhibit  tho  bluish  black 
colour  not  only  in  their  bark,  but  also  in  their 
woody  fibres.  Tho  above  facts  demonstrate 
that  a tree  has  to  be  protected  not  only  against 
vermin  but  also  against  surroundings  which 
would  be  injurious  to  the  vital  juices  that  cir- 
culate in  it. 


SYDNEY. 

Sailing  along  an  awfnl  coast, — almost  under 
beetling  precipices,  high  above  the  masts  of 
the  ship, — many  a score  miles  long,  the  voyager 
suddenly  perceives  a gap  in  the  endless  cliffs. 
Although  this  opening  is  nearly  a milo  wide  it 
seems  to  require  a pair  of  gates  to  bar  tho 
entrance  to  a scene  of  supernatural  beauty. 
These  cliffs  resemble  the  walls  to  a garden,  for 
the  moment  tho  vessel  enters  it  can  sail  either 
to  tho  right  or  left  of  the  wall,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  before  mentioned  coast  of  overhanging 
cliffs  300  ft.  or  400  ft.  high ; but  the  scene  that 
bursts  upon  the  view  can  never  be  forgotten, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  bo  surpassed 
upon  this  planet.  The  sun  shines  unmolested 
in  a clear  blue  sky,  a balmy  breeze  wafts  the 
fragrance  from  a variety  of  never  leafless 
trees  which  all  around  cover  rounded  hills 
400  ft,  high.  Taming  to  tho  left,  several  oapoa 
and  bays  are  passed  on  both  sides,  each  with  a 
single  exception  having  steeply  sloping  shores. 
Nestling  amongst  the  trees  palatial  residences 
can  be  descried,  and  at  last  one  of  the  finest 
cities  inhabited  by  the  wealthiest,  most  con- 
tented,  and  most  patriotic  of  the  English  people, 
is  seen.  It  is  situated  all  round  three  of  the 
bays,  where  the  shores  are  flat, — -two  of  which 
are  full  of  ships  which  sail  from  the  metropolis 
to  this  beautifully-situated  part  of  English 
territory;  some  of  these  ships  perform  tho 
journey  in  forty  days  and  some  in  eighty,  but 
if  they  were  eighty  weeks  performing  it  every 
Englishman  ought  to  see  the  Queen  of  English 
cities, — Sydney.  Landing  at  the  bay  known  as 
the  circular  quay,  we  are  at  once  in  the  midst 
of  some  of  the  noblest  architecture  in  the 
empire.  It  is  just  ninety  years  since  tho  first 
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iparty  landed  there,  consequently  all  that  ■n'e 
behold  is  modern.  We  can  proceed  four  or 
five  miles  up  either  George-street,  Pitt. street, 
Castlereagh-street,  or  Elizabeth-street,  from 
this  point  and  find  no  gaps  in  the  houses  on 
either  side,  but  before  one  mile  is  reached  our 
admiration  of  the  architecture  ceases.  We 
travel  some  two  miles  up  Gcorge-street  before 
we  reach  the  only  railway  station,  but  liundreds 
of  ’buses  and  Hansoms  are  ready  to  carry  us 
the  distance,  though  we  shall  be  jolted  as  we 
never  were  before,  and  if  we  are  nervous  old  ladies 
we  shall  begin  to  count  our  beads,  and  rejoice 
greatly  when  our  journey  is  ended.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  not  attributable  to  the  vehicles,  but  to 
the  atrocious  roads,  for  there  is  neither  wood 
pavement,  asphalte,  nor  granite  boulders — in  fine, 
there  is  nothing  but  what  nature  made.  The 
city  is  built  upon  a buff  sandstone,  which 
underlies  nothing,  but  which  soon  goes  to 
powder.  Sydney  is  built  of  this  stone,  which 
works  almost  as  easily  as  Bath  stone,  but  which 
is  never  sawn.  The  few  bricks  that  are  used 
are  of  a dismal  colour  and  bad  in  quality,  so  bad 
that  all  houses  built  of  them  are  cemented  over, 
and  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  would  make 
any  London  jerry-builder  blush,  yet  there  are  no 
speculating  builders  in  Sydney  ; this  bad  work  is 
because  few  architects  are  emidoyccl.  and  no 
clerks  of  the  works.  There  are  no  Buildiug  Acts 
and  no  district  surveyoi's.  Your  Loudon  carpenter, 
j mason,  and  bricklayer  would  think  their  follow- 
i workmen  were  working  for  their  lives  could  they 
1 see  them,  but  all  this  high-pressure  haste  is 
fatal  to  sound  workmanship  : every  scamping 
) trick  that  man  can  invent  is  resorted  to,  even 
where  the  moat  vigilant  architect  is  employed. 
These  operatives  get  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per 
hour,  which  is  as  good  as  Is.  6d.  in  Loudon,  but  it 
mu.st  be  admitted  that  if  they  had  worked  as 
^ hard  in  London  as  they  do  here  they  would  have 
j earned  as  much  there.  For  some  miles  the  path- 
I ways  are  flagged  with  the  same  disintegrating 
' stone  as  that  with  which  the  better  buildings  are 
erected ; gutters  are  also  formed  with  large  blocks 
of  it — gutters  2 ft.  6 in.  wide  and  1 ft.  deep. 

1 When  it  rains  these  are  filled  with  water,  which 
I at  intervals  disappears  under  stone  bridges 
; which  cover  large  cesspools  : in  these  the  waters 
,i  roar  and  thence  find  their  way  in  subterranean 
j channels  to  the  harbour.  As  far  as  the  rain  which 
i|  falls  upon  the  ground  is  concerned,  this  is  not 
I objectionable;  but  immediately  under  the  flags 
^ are  laid  pipes  from  the  back  parts  of  the  houses 
I which  empty  themselves  into  the  open  gutters, 

I and  whatever  solid  or  liquid  each  householder 
I likes  to  send  through  these  pipes,  he  can  do  so 
I with  impunity,  or  he  can  deposit  it  in  his  cess- 
I pool.  Now  this  is  a state  of  things  abominably 
i intolerable  in  a city  of  Englishmen  ; but,  per- 
j haps,  it  is  out-heroded  by  the  fact  that  more 
i than  half  the  people  have  notliing  to  drink, 
i or  make  other  drinks  with  what  raiu- 
1 water  falls  upon  the  dirty  roofs  of  the  houses  : 

I these  roofs  are  of  corrugated  iron,  wooden 
:l  shingles,  or  slates.  The  water  is  caught  in 
cylindrical  corrugated -iron  cisterns,  and  ns  no 
rain  falls  for  three  months,  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  it,  and  what  is  washed  off  the 
roofs,  make  the  drinking-water  as  uufit  for 
that  purpose  as  the  liquid  in  the  cesspools ; 
consequently  the  death-rate  of  a city  just 
hatched,  as  it  were,  and  enjoying  a most  life- 
giving  climate,  is  as  great  as  it  is  iu  some  murky, 
manufacturing  Yorkshire  town.  Another  result 
is  that  tho  houses  and  the  air  are  crowded  with 
visible  and  invisible  life  that  owes  its  existence 
\ to  filthiness  and  idle  habits ; mosquitoes,  flies, 

' “ Norfolk  - Howards,”  fleas,  dragou  - flies  are 
terrible  pests,  and  send  many  bimana  back  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  empire.  Where  such 
creatures  floimsh,  man  withers  ; they  are  deadly 
enemies,  and  one  must  ultimately  be  vanquished. 
Is  it  to  be  man  or  not  is  a question  of  serious 
import  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  Australian  colonies ; 
if  they  are  to  be  peopled  these  pests  must  be 
fought  more  vigorously,  and  the  example  set  by 
England  must  be  followed.  The  children  must 
not  vainly  fancy  they  have  more  %visdom  and 
experience  than  the  parent.  In  the  building 
business  the  conceit  of  the  Sydneyite  is  parti- 
cularly noticeable.  The  good  example  set  by 
London  is  derided.  In  Sydney  they  go  their 
own  way  about  it,  and  make  a sorry  mess  of  it. 
The  builder  is  not  a capitalist ; in  fine,  he  is  not 
a builder,  but  a journeyman  mason,  bricklayer, 
carpenter,  and  plumber  who,  out  of  his  ex- 
cellent wages,  has  saved  a few  pounds.  Ho  sees 
an  advertisement  that  sejjarate  tenders  for  each . 
cf  the  above  trades  are  invited  by  some  arebi- 
tect ; he  goes  forthwith  to  the  architect,  and  is 


allowed  to  take  the  drawings  and  specifications 
away  from  four  p.m.  to  ten  a.m.  the  next  day, 
and  in  this  time  he  does  what  a London  quan- 
tity surveyor  would  have  501.  for.  He  sends  in 
his  tender  which  may  be  2,000Z.  or  5001. — for 
this  difference  is  not  at  all  unusual ; — and  if  his 
be  5001.  he  gets  the  order  to  proceed,  but  if 
more  ho  is  surprised  that  he  hears  nothing  about 
the  job  ; and  when  he  passes  the  office  he  calls 
in  and  asks  for  a list  of  the  tenders.  The  archi- 
tect  laughs  at  this  simplicity,  and  informs  him 
that  sucii  breaches  of  faith  never  occur  in  Sydney, 
for  the  public  would  see  what  scandalous 
muffs  Sydney  builders  are,  as  the  highest 
tenders  would  be  four  times  as  mucli  as 
the  lowest ; yet,  in  the  very  next  list  of 
tenders  tho  builder  who  was  the  highest 
would  be  lowest.  This  is  because  ho  is  only  a 
young  journeyman  carpenter  or  bricklayer,  and 
not  a builder,  in  the  London  sense.  He  goes  on 
for  a brief  period,  and  loses  what  he  saved  as  a 
joumeyman,  as  well  as  defrauding  his  creditors, 
and  then  he  becomes  a joumeyman  carpenter 
again.  His  timber-merchant  and  others  get 
such  euormous  profits  that  they  can  afford  to 
lose  much  in  the  shape  of  bad  debts.  The  only 
competition  amongst  timber-merchants  is  that 
each  tries  to  sell  more  than  the  other,  but  never 
at  a lower  price.  Nothing  is  ever  heard  of 
standards  of  deal,  or  loads  of  timber ; all  is 
sold  by  the  100-ft.  super.,  in  inch  thickness.  A 
shipload  of  timber  arrives,  and  its  contents  are 
advertised  for  sale  by  auction,  in  lots  never 
below  1001.  in  value;  so  that  the  innumerable 
penniless  builders  ai'e  shutout  of  these  auctions. 
The  price  it  runs  up  to  is,  for  colonial  pine, 
never  above  6s.  6d.  per  100  ft.  super,  as  inch, 
but  it  is  retailed  out  to  the  builders  at  18s.  when 
sawn  into  boards  or  scautling.  Another  class  of 
men  besides  timber- merchants  are  doing  well  in 
Sydney,  viz.,  the  auctioneers.  There  happens  to 
be  an  allotment  mauia,  such  as  probably  never 
was  seen  in  any  country  before.  Some  .scheming 
speculator  will  buy  a few  acres  of  land  covered 
with  heavy  timber, — as  all  the  land  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sydney.  He  gets  a laud 
surveyor  to  plot  out  upon  paper  streets  40  ft. 
wide  and  300  ft.  apart,  and  divide  each  side  of 
each  street  into  allotments  of  from  30  ft.  to 
70  ft.  frontage,  and  number  them ; stakes  are 
then  driven  in  amongst  the  trees,  and  in  a week 
tho  allotments  are  sold  by  auction,  at  prices 
ranging  from  10s.  to  10?.  per  foot  frontage.  The 
process  in  England  is  to  make  a good  metalled 
road,  with  granite  curbing,  gutters,  and  sewers, 
but  in  Sydney  the  street  will  be  built  upon  from 
end  to  end  before  a tree  is  cut  down  in  it.  The 
class  of  houses  that  are  erected  in  these  streets 
are  generally  devoid  of  architectural  pretentions, 
except  what  emanates  from  the  brain  of  the 
iron-founder,  for  about  5 ft.  in  front  of  the 
house  is  a cast-iron  fence,  and  over  it  a 
cast-iron  verandah,  or  rather  balcony,  -ndth 
a corrugated  verandah  over  that.  All  this 
cast-iron  work  is  tastefully  picked  out  with 
paint.  There  is  a 9-in.  wall  between  the 
balcony  of  one  bouse  and  the  next.  The 
room.?  are  loftier  than  in  England,  and  the  doors 
hail  from  San  Francisco,  as  every  mail  steamer 
brings  some  thousands  of  them  ; and  the 
market  is  so  glutted  with  them,  that  at  the 
auctions, — where  they  are  sold  in  lots  of  about 
100, — they  only  fetch  about  wlint  the  material 
would  cost  in  Sydney,  and  there  is  a duty  of 
23.  per  door  upon  them.  Two  years  ago  the 
lowest  price  realised  at  auction  was  15s.,  now  it 
is  7s.  We  know  that  in  San  Francisco  every 
building  operative  is  now  working  for  his  bare 
board ; but  as  this  is  a state  of  things  that 
cannot  last,  they  will  soon  desist  from  sending 
their  doors  here  to  be  given  away  at  auctions, 
when  of  course  it  will  pay  to  make  them  in 
, Sydney. 

Some  thousands  of  Chinese  ai*c  located  in 
Sydney,  and  their  chief  occupation  is  making 
furniture  : this  is  much  inferior  to  even  that  of 
Curtaiu-road,  but  it  is  much  cheaper  than  the 
latter,  and  an  export  of  it  will  probably  soon 
take  place  from  Sydney  to  London.  It  behoves 
London  cabinet-makers,  therefore,  to  avoid 
Sydney.  The  Government  is  giving  free  passages 
to  cabinet  - makers,  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
blacksmiths,  masons,  plasterers,  brickmakers, 
navvies,  bricklayers’  labourers,  and  farm  la- 
bourers. It  was  giving  them  also  to  engine  fitters 
and  drivers,  foundrymeu,  weavers,  and  a host  of 
other  useless  men  in  a colony,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  hundreds  in  this  last  category  would 
be  glad  if  there  were  any  workhouses  in  the 
colonies.  Many  of  them  were  sent  out  to 
country  towns,  where  there  was  nothing  but  the 


cultivation  of  the  soil  for  them  to  be  employed 
at.  A Birmingham  bntton-maker  will  take  to 
this  just  as  readily  as  a horse  will  take  to  bray- 
ing  like  a donkey, — which,  by  the  way,  is  as 
scarce  as  the  dodo, — and  the  farmers  would 
rather  have  a draper  than  an  artisan  in  iron.  It 
is  very  unfortunate  for  them,  as  they  happen  to 
be  at  a discount  all  over  the  world.  If  they 
must  emigrate,  let  them  do  so  co-operatively, 
as  has  been  set  forth  in  the  Builder,  and  eschew 
the  colonial  farmer  altogether.  There  is  no  doubt 
they  could  by  such  a plan  be  metamorphosed  from 
ironworkers  to  successful  farmers,  at  their  own 
e.xpense,  in  a short  time.  It  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored that  there  should  be  so  many  idle  men 
in  the  British  Empire,  whilst  there  are  millions 
of  acres  of  soil  in  it  as  ready  for  their  labour  as 
was  Venus  for  Adonis’s  love.  A horse  knows 
nothing  about  cultivation,  but  he  can  be  made 
very  useful  to  the  cultivator  ; so  can  an  engine- 
fitter.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
employers  in  a colony  have  no  prejudice  against 
a man  because  he  happens  to  be  an  engine-fitter 
or  a weaver ; but  in  England,  if  a man  is  born  a 
weaver  he  must  die  a weaver : there  is  the 
workhouse,  however,  there.  It  is  strange  how 
saucy  this  institution  makes  the  English  work- 
man ; it  makes  him  turn  his  hours  of  labour  into 
pastime,  and  manfully  resent  any  bullying  from 
his  foreman  or  master ; but  in  a colony  he  has 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  and  ho  will  put  up 
with  any  brutal  treatment  from  his  master. 
This  is  the  only  personage  he  has  to  deal  with, 
for  there  are  no  such  middle-men  as  foremen, 
managers,  estimating  clerks,  prime-cost  clerks, 
and  clerks  of  any  kind.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
builders  keep  their  own  accounts  with  apiece  of 
cbalk,  and  neither  know  nor  care  whether  they 
can  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  or  not. 
“Harum-scarum”  is  the  way  of  Sydney;  and 
there  is  no  reflection,  no  studying  of  posterity  in 
anything.  To  make  money  is  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  infamous 
disregard  to  sanitary  arrangements.  So  shock- 
ingly  bad  are  the  Sydneyites  in  this  respect  that 
the  people  aro  not  commanded  to  caxTy  the 
implement  Moses  imposed  upon  the  Israelites. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  paternal  in  the  Govern- 
ment : adulterations,  false  weights  and  mea- 
sures,  and  other  meannesses  to  make  money 
dishonestly  are  not  exceptional,  but  tho  rule ; 
in  fine,  it  would  appear  the  Palmerston  Govern- 
ment cast  these  colonies  adrift,  just  as  a father 
might  turn  a child  adrift  whilst  his  years  are 
units,  and  tho  consequence  is,  they  are  govern- 
ing themselves  as  a child  would  ; and  when  we 
compare  them  with  England,  wo  see  what  a 
sorry  mess  they  are  making,  especially  in 
Victoria,  — a colony  that  is  loudest  in  de- 
nouncing England  as  an  old  fogy. 

Gargoyle. 


Newcastle  Trade. — On  the  8th  the  steamer 
Compton,  2,800  tons  burthen,  built  by  Wigham 
Richardson  & Co.,  of  tho  Neptime  Works,  for 
the  firm  of  Watts,  Milburn,  & Co.,  of  this  town, 
was  tried  at  sea  -with  a select  party,  and  every- 
thing went  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cemed.  Her  engines,  of  200-b.p.,  worked  ad- 
mii-ably,  the  vacuum  being  especially  good, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
condenser-joint  adopted  by  her  builder,  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  allows  of  all  the  tubes 
being  withdrawn,  cleaned,  and  replaced  in  a 
single  day.  The  air-pump  and  the  circulaticg- 
pump  are  worked  separately  from  the  respective 
cylinders,  and  every  appliance  which  the  most 
recent  experience  can  suggest  has  been  supplied, 
as  well  as  a most  complete  supply  of  spare  gear. 
The  Go^npton  is  intended  for  the  American  trade, 
which  is  now  so  largely  passing  into  the  hands 
of  our  Newcastle  slupowners.  One  of  the 
American  shippers  was  present,  and  told  a 
quaint  “stretcher”  to  illustrate  the  value  of 
spare  gear.  He  said  that  crossing  the  American 
continent  la.st  spnug  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York,  he  met  in  the  cars  the  engineer 
of  the  line,  who  at  ono  period  of  the  journey 
volunteered  the  information  that  soon  the  train 
would  reach  Ashtabula,  the  scene  of  that  de- 
plorable accident  when  tho  bridge  broke,  and 
afterwards  tho  debris  and  the  cars  took  fire  and 
burnt  the  hapless  passengers.  On  being  asked 
if  the  passengers  would  liave  to  get  out  and 
change  trains  he  said,  “Oh  no!  the  bridge  is 
already  repaired.”  “ But  surely,”  said  his  com- 
panion, “ that  is  very  sharp  work,  the  accident 
happened  only  six  weeks  ago.”  “ Wal,  yes,” 
said  the  engiifeer,  “ our  company  always  keeps 
a spare  arch!” 
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NEW  BRIDGE  OVER 

THE  REGENT’S  CANAL  AT  GLOUCESTER 
GATE,  REGENT’S  PARK. 

The  new  bridge,  the  builders  of  which  are 
llessrs.  Kirk  & Randall  (who  built  the  addi- 
tional baths  and  washhouses  for  St.  Pancras,  in 
Tottenham-court-road,  and  whoso  tender  for  the 
bridge  at  13,5001.  was  acceptedby  the  vestry  after 
a public  competition)  is  being  constructed  to  the 
north-west  of  the  old  bridge.  The  width  of  the 
bridge  between  the  parapets  will  be  60  ft.  in  tho 
clear,  the  carriageway  being  36  ft.  wide,  and 
two  footways  each  12  ft.  wide.  The  span  of  the 
bridge  on  the  square  willbe  50ft . , and  the  headway 
15  ft.  above  the  water  level  of  the  canal.  Tho 
lines  of  the  bridge  and  the  canal  intersect  at  an 
angle  of  about  71  degrees.  The  brick  abut- 
ments  and  counterforts  are  built  on  a bed  of 
concrete  3 ft.  thick  on  tho  London  clay ; tho 
brickwork,  varying  from  6 ft.  9 in.  to  3 ft.  4 in. 
in  thickness,  is  faced  with  red  pressed  bricks. 
The  ends  of  each  abutment  will  be  finished  and 
strengthened  by  panelled  polygonal  buttresses. 
A stone  string-course  runs  along  and  round  the 
abutment  at  a height  of  6 ft.  from  the  towing- 
path.  Tho  wing  walls  will  be  built  on  a concrete 
bed  2 ft.  deep,  and  "will  be  constructed  with  sunk 
panels,  chamfered  and  moulded  -with  various 
ornamental  medallions.  The  panels  will  be 
faced  with  purple  bricks.  Tho  parapets  of 
the  wing  walls  will  bo  of  open  quatrefoil  de- 
sign, constructed  of  red  Mansfield  stone,  ex- 
tending  to  the  tops  of  the  slopes  on  either 
side  of  the  canal,  finished  by  polygonal- 
shaped  pedestals,  which  will  carry  handsome 
bronze  lamp-standards.  The  superstructure  of 
tho  bridge  will  consist  of  ten  wrought-iron  web- 
plate  girders,  each  57  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  3 ft.  6 in. 
deep.  The  girders  will  be  6 ft.  5 in.  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  strongly  braced  together  by 
wrought-iron  diagonalframes.  The  girders  will  bo 
bedded  upon  and  bolted  through  Aberdeen 
granite  blocks,  18  in.  in  thickness.  The  plat- 
form of  the  bridge  will  be  constructed  of  half- 
inch wrought-iron  curved  floor-plates,  on  which 
will  bo  laid  creosoted  paving  on  a bed  averaging 
7 in.  in  depth  of  bituminons  concrete  for  the 
carriage-way;  the  footways  of  Val  de  Travers 
asphalte,  2 in.  thick.  The  two  enter  girders 
carry  tho  cast-iron  parapet,  which  is  of  the 
same  open  quatrefoil  pattern  as  that  along  the 
parapet  of  the  wing  walls.  Tho  outer  face  of 
the  gilders  will  be  ornamented  with  cast-iron 
moulded  string-courses,  panels,  brackets,  cornice, 
and  coping.  Tho  polygonal  buttresses  will  be 
capped  with  red  Mansfield  stone  panelled 
pedestals,  of  design  in  conformity  with  tho 
parapets,  finished  with  moulded  base  stones 
carrying  three-ligbt  bronze  lamps. 

The  old  and  unsightly  bridge,  with  its  hideous 
brick  and  bricked-up  arches,  has  long  been  an 
eyesore  at  the  Gloucester-gato  entrance  to 
Agent’s  Park.  It  was  built  across  the  Regent’s- 
canal  in  1814,  and  may  fairly  be  called  a speci- 
men of  canal  architecture.  It  is  described  as 
“ a brick-arcbed  structure,  23  ft.  3 in.  span,  and 
25  ft.  in  width  for  roadway  and  footways.”  In 
the  year  1835  it  was  ” widened  by  the  addition 
of  two  footways,  each  3 ft.  9 in.  wide,  supported 
by  three  segmental  brick  arches,  making  the 
width  of  the  bridge,  as  at  present,  oetween 
parapets,  33  ft.  6 in.  The  bridge  was  bnilt  after 
the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Morgan,  to  whom  also 
the  widening  of  the  bridge  was  entrusted  in 
1835.”  Such  is  the  description  furnished  of  the 
structure  which,  forthreescore years,  hasspanned 
the  canal  at  Gloucester-gate.  It  was  left  to  the 
vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  intent  on  improvement, 
to  supersede  this  unsightly  as  well  as  ill-adapted 
roadway,  and  to  provide  a more  suitable  approach 
to  the  Regent’s  Park, 

The  works  are  progressing  favourably.  The 
foundations  of  the  abutments  are  laid  and 
brought  up  above  the  canal  water-level,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  the  superstructure  are 
built.  The  adjoining  north-west  and  south-west 
wing  walls  are  nearing  completion. 

Sir  of  the  ten  wrought-iron  girders  are  fixed, 
allowing  the  diversion  of  the  traffic  from  the  old 
bridge  to  pass  over  the  west  half  of  the  new 
structure,  and  the  work  of  demolishing  the  old 
bridge  is  commenced. 

Underthe  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  bridge 
being  a part  of  the  only  main  route  from  the 
south-west  to  the  north  of  London,  and  the  only 
important  access  to,  and  exit  from,  the  Regent’s 
Park  by  Gloucester-gate,  it  has  been  tho  aim  of 
the  engineer  not  to  stop  the  passage  of  vehicles 
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for  a single  moment,  and  this  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished  by  the  erection  and  shifting 
of  suitable  temporary  roadways,  flooring,  and 
hoardings. 

It  is  expected  that  the  bridge  will  be  com- 
pleted and  thrown  permanently  open  for  traffic 
in  the  month  of  Juno  next. 

The  Chief  Surveyor  to  the'  Department  of 
Works,  Mr.  Wm.  Booth  Scott,  M.I.C.B.,  designed 
tho  new  bridge. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WATER  BILLS  OF 
THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

The  Bills  for  which  the  Metropolitan  Board 
are  applying  to  the  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment are  of  an  importance  to  tho  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  which  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate. 
This  will  appear  from  a brief  analysis  of  the 
Bills  in  question. 

The  Metropolis  Waterworks  {Purchase)  Bill 
was  prepared  and  broughtjin  by  Sir  J.  M‘Garel- 
Hogg  and  three  other  members,  and  ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  18th 
January.  It  is  numbered  58  in  the  list  of  the 
Bills  of  tho  session.  It  recites  that  water  is  now 
supplied  to  tho  metropolis  by  certain  water 
companies  set  forth  in  the  schedule,  and  that  it 
is  expedient  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  purchase  of  these  undertakings  by  “ the 
Board  ” ; as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
is  styled  in  the  Bill.  It  provides  that  the  Act  is 
to  bo  carried  out  by  the  Board ; which  may 
delegate  its  power  to  that  effect  to  a committee. 
It  then  enacts  that  within  three  years  the  com- 
panies  shall  sell,  and  the  Board  shall  buy,  their 
respective  undertakings.  Failing  amicable 
settlement  of  tho  consideration  for  the  purchase, 
the  amount  is  to  be  determined  by  arbitration  : 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  tho  umpire. 

Any  company  may,  by  the  assent  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  votes  of  a special  general  meeting, 
agree  to  accept  payment  of  tho  consideration  for 
purchase  in  “ Consolidated  Water  Stock,  created 
under  the  authority  of  tho  Act.” 

No  provision  is  made  incase  the  companies  do 
not  so  agree  to  part  with  their  estate  in  ex- 
change  for  a mortgage  upon  it.  Clause  12 
demands  especial  notice.  The  expression,  ” the 
amount  of  the  consideration  ....  shall  bo  paid 
or  issued  as  Consolidated  Water  Stock  as  tho 
case  may  be,”  is  vague,  as  it  does  not  mention 
payment  in  money,  and  it  is  urged  that  tho 
provision  enacts  that  if  tho  Company  does  not 
take  this  stock  it  shall  be  wound  up  as  if  it 
were  insolvent.  This  is  described  in  a counter 
petition  as  “ a high-handed  mode  of  dealing  with 
private  property,  which  has  never  been  suggested 
to  Parliament  till  tho  present  Bill  was  deposited.” 
If  such  was  not  the  intention  of  tho  framers 
of  the  measure,  it  is  at  all  events  the  construc- 
tion which  the  owners  of  the  property  in  ques- 
tion have  feared  would  be  given  to  the  clause,  if 
passed. 

Existing  mortgages  on  any  water  enterprise, 
“ shall,  on  and  after  the  transfer,  become  debts 
of  tho  Board,”  not  taking  precedence  of  the 
Consolidated  Water  Stock.  This  is  a new  mode 
of  dealing  with  mortgage  securities.  Debts, 
accounts,  actions  at  law,  and  existing  officers  and 
servants  of  tho  companies  to  bo  taken  over  on 
transfer  of  the  property. 

The  Board  may  borrow  such  money  as  they 
may  from  time  to  time  require  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act,  and  are  empowered  to  create  a 
” Consolidated  Water  Stock”  under  Loans  Acts 
of  1869  to  1871.  Proi'tsioTi  as  to  limitation  of 
amount  is  expressly  excepted.  Payments  of  ex- 
penses  are  to  bo  made  before  "payment  of  mort- 
gage or  other  interest.  No  limit  whatever  is 
imposed,  either  on  the  money  which  the  Board 
may  raise,  or  on  the  rates  they  may  levy. 

The  Metropolis  Water  Supply  Bill  does  not 
appear  in  Messrs.  Hansard’s  list ; and  as  diffi- 
culty has  been  found  in  obtaining  a copy,  it  is 
probable  that  comparatively  few  persons  are 
aware  of  its  provisions. 

It  recites  that  it  is  expedient  that  a proper 
supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  for  the 
drinking  and  culinary  requirements  of  the  me- 
tropolis should  be  provided,  and  constantly  laid 
on ; and  that  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
fire,  a supply  of  water  constantly  laid  on  at  high 
pressure  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  metro- 
polis. Further,  that  it  is  expedient  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  be  autho- 
rised to  construct  water-works,  and  to  supply 
water,  according  to  plans  deposited  with  the 
clerks  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent, 
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Essex,  and  Bucks.  These  plans  comprise  six 
wells  and  pumping-stations,  and  three  reservoirs, 
together  with  nine  aqueducts,  conduits,  or  lines 
of  pipe. 

Clause  12  is  so  entirely  without  precedent, 
and  in  opposition  to  tho  whole  history  and 
theory  of  compulsory  purchase,  that  it  should 
be  read  verbatim ; — “ 12.  Tho  Board  may  dis- 
continue and  stop  up  any  and  every  road,  street, 
and  footpath  in  or  over  any  lands  described  in 
the  deposited  books  of  reference,  and  acquired 
by  them  under  tho  powers  of  their  Act,  and 
thereupon  all  rights  of  way  over  such  roads, 
streets,  and  footpaths  shall  be  extinguished.’* 
It  is  inexplicable  how  such  a clause  should  have 
been  put  into  print,  as  it  would  give  to  tho 
Board  the  right  to  divide  the  metropolis,  or  at 
all  events  the  outlying  districts  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  their  pumping- wells,  into  districts  unablo 
to  communicato  with  each  other  except  by 
coming  into  London. 

The  estimate  of  expense  of  the  undertaking 
deposited  in  the  Private  Bill  Office  states  that 
tho  expense  of  constructing  the  works  will  bo 
1,647,0001.,  and  tho  further  expense  of  distri- 
buting pipes  and  works  will  be  3,800,0001., — 
making  in  all  5,417,0001.  But  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Bill  for  raising  funds,  nor  any  limit 
as  to  tho  expenditure  to  which  tho  Board  may 
go.  Nor  do  the  plans  deposited  give  the  size  of 
the  mains  intended  to  bo  laid  down,  or  tho 
quantity  of  water  to  be  obtained  from  each  well, 
wliich  are  elements  essential  to  allow  any  judg- 
ment of  the  adequacy  of  the  estimate. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Kent  Watenvork.s 
Company,  under  letters  patent  dated  in  1669, 
and  a series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  since  the 
year  1809,  have  now  power  to  supply  a district 
of  120  square  miles  area  (or  more  than  the  area 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works) ; only  29  square  miles  of  which  como 
within  the  latter  division.  They  supply  this 
district  with  water  pumped  from  deep  wells  in 
the  chalk  at  Deptford,  Plumstead,  Crayford, 
and  Shortlands.  Tho  quality  of  the  water  is 
said  by  Dr.  Frankland  to  be  the  purest  possible. 
The  quantity  in  the  chalk  is  kno'wn  to  be 
limited.  There  are  80  miles  of  streets  in 
London,  supplied  with  mains  on  constant  ser- 
vice, on  which  hydrants  could  at  any  moment 
be  fixed  by  the  Kent  Company.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  propose  to  sink  two  wells  in  the 
gathering  grounds  of  the  Kent  Company,  which 
would  leave  destitute  the  population  wldch  they 
now  supply.  Thus  the  Kent  Company  are  now 
doing  all  that  it  is  suggested  that  tho  best 
arrangements  can  effect,  both  as  to  quality  and 
mode  of  supply  of  water.  They  are  doing  this 
29  per  cent,  cheaper,  taking  the  cost  per  house, 
than  the  average  of  the  London  water  com- 
panies. Tho  only  certain  result  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  large  district,  of  tho  abstractioa 
of  tho  water,  or  the  invasion  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary rights  of  the  company,  would  be  tho 
raising  of  their  water-rents  to  at  least  thrico 
their  present  amount. 

The  Metropolis  Water  Supply  BRl,  clause  16, 
limits  the  domestic  supply  to  be  provided  to 
dwelling-houses  which  are  supplied  with  water 
from  one  of  tho  existing  water- works  companies, 
or  some  other  sufficient  source.  For  the  case 
of  new  houses  not  so  supplied  no  provision  is 
made. 

Power  is  given  to  break  up  streets,  to  enter 
houses  for  inspection,  and  to  inflict  penalties  for 
non-repair  of  pipes  for  water,  &c.,  not  exceeding 
five  pounds,  besides  renewing  and  replacing  at 
the  cost  of  the  persons  fined. 

Tho  New  River  Company  have,  since  1854, 
laid  out  about  800,0001.,  and  the  East  London 
Company  about  700,000j.,  in  effecting  improve- 
ments in  their  sources  of  supply.  Both  these 
companies  petition  against  tho  Water  Supply 
Bill,  as  applying  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  in 
order  to  appeal  to  Parliament  to  violate  public 
faith.  Tho  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Commons  of  London,  in  Common  Council,  have 
petitioned  Parliament  against  the  Metropolis 
Water-works  Purchase  Bill,  which  they  main- 
taiu  to  bo  financially  most  objectionable,  as 
enabling  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  increase,  ad 
libitum,  their  already  large  and  rapidly-swelling 
debt. 

We  may  add  that  while  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  now  covers  an  area 
of  117i  square  miles,  the  area  comprised  within 
the  Parliamentary  distincts  of  tho  old  water 
companies,  which  the  Board  attempts  to  replace, 
cover  an  extent  of  533  square  miles,  and  extends 
to  the  north  as  much  as  23  miles,  as  the  crow 
.flies,  from  London  Bridge. 
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THE  COUKT  OF  SMALL  CAUSES, 
CALCUTTA. 

Those  who  have  never  visited  Calcutta  or 
Bombay  have  probably  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  size  and  importance  of  many  public 
buildings  erected  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  in  the  Washington  and  New  York  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  professional 
men,  who  carry  on  an  easy  practice  at  home, 
would  expect  a high  conception  of  architectural 
art  from  an  official  administration  of  Public 
Works  in  which  the  military  element  largely 
participates.  Nevertheless,  to  have  witnessed 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  Indian  engineer- 
architect  labours, — difficulties  which  are  greater 
and  more  numerous  in  Calcutta  than  in  Bombay , 
— is  to  admit  the  injustice  of  any  attempt,  even, 
to  compare  the  construction  of  buildings  in  either 

city  with  similar  works  in  England  or  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Some  time  ago,  in  an 
article  on  the  College  of  Indian  Engineers  at 
Cooper’s  Hill,*  we  freely  admitted  and  defined 
some  of  these  difficulties.  We  pointed  out  that 
the  Indian  system  of  government — which,  as  a 
rule,  comprises  the  direction  of  all  works  of  archi- 
tecture and  engineering, — favours  a constant 
and  ever-changing  supply  of  steady  well-to-do 
mediocrity.  That,  indeed,  is  an  often-accepted 
peculiarity  of  the  departmental  system.  The 
officers  of  Indian  Public  Works  are,  roundly 
speaking,  their  own  architects  for  the  design  of 
a new  building  and  their  0'\Tn  builders  for  the 
execution  of  it  5 their  own  engineers  to  calculate 
the  weight  and  resistance  of  materials,  and 
their  own  surveyors  to  measure  and  value  them. 
In  India  there  are  no  libraries  in  which  to  study 
architecture,  and  no  European  precedents  of  any 
original  value  to  guide  an  architect.  Nor  are 
there  any  native  precedents  to  inspire  him  in  the 
Capital  itself.  Furthermore,  in  Calcutta  there 
are  no  buUding  materials  at  his  service  more 
valuable  or  artistic  than  ordinary  bricks  and 
ordinary  cement,  while  the  sands  upon  which 
buildings,  often  enormous  and  of  great  weight, 
must  rest  are  as  treacherous  as  is  the  soil  of  a 
large  part  of  Holland.  Indeed,  considering  the 
slight  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Calcutta  ad- 
ministration and  the  often  ambitious  character 
of  the  ends  accomplished  or  proposed,  the  out- 
sider who  sees  what  is  already  done,  and  knows 
how  it  has  been  done,  is  likely  to  be  astonished 
less  at  the  palpable  failures  of  construction  that 
have  occurred  than  at  the  many  serviceable 
buildings  which  have  lately  risen  under  the 
auspices  of  Government  servants. 

The  building,  plans  and  a view  of  which  wo 
publish  to-day,  is  a Calcutta  Court  of  Justice, 
consisting  of  sir  courts,  in  five  of  which  judges 
preside,  and  of  public  offices  connected  there- 
with. Erected  in  the  years  1873-4,  it  was  begun 
at  the  close  of  1872,  from  the  designs  and  work- 
iog  drawings  of  Mr.  William  H.  White;  and  for 
the  first  few  months  it  was  executed  under  the 
i mmediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hugh  Leonard, 
who  is  known  as  the  father  of  Indian  engineer- 
ing, and  who  was  then  officiating  Chief  Engineer 
.and  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. 
The  walls  and  even  the  columns  are  of  brick, 
covered  with  a coat  of  cement ; and  though  the 
exterior  is  thoroughly  European  in  character, 
the  arrangement  of  the  courts  and  verandahs  is 
Anglo-Indian,  and,  to  some  extent,  peculiar  to 
Calcutta.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  plan,  the 
building  is  completely  isolated,  and  stands  at  the 
junction  of  two  streets.  The  south  faijade  fronts 
Hare-€treet,  which  runs  from  Dalhousie-square 
to  the  Strand  or  river-side  ; the  east  facade 
fronts  Bankshall-street,  which  runs  at  right 
angles  to  Hare-street.  In  Calcutta,  unlike  many 
other  Indian  cities  and  other  parts  of  India, 
buildings  must  be  placed  with  regard  to  aspect 
north  and  south ; for  during  the  hot  season  a 
refreshing  breeze  is  carried  from  the  south  over 
the  course  of  the  Hooghly  into  the  verandahs  of 
the  white  parched  city,— a breeze,  by  the  bye, 
which  “ refreshes  ” only  in  the  early  morning 
and  after  the  sun  has  set.  Rooms  opening  into 
a south  verandah  are  therefore  the  most  healthy 
and  agreeable ; and  the  rooms  in  well-built 
houses  are  so  arranged  with  doorways  that  a 
through  current  of  air  can  be  maintained  from 
south  to  north.  In  other  words,  no  matter 
how  many  rooms  may  be  placed  side  by  side, — 
two  or  three,  as  the  case  may  be,— a free  com- 
munication ought  to  exist  between  the  south 
verandah  and  the  north  verandah  of  a house  or 
public  building.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to 
obtain  the  largest  amount  of  external  air  with 
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the  least  external  heat;  and,  as  light  is  heat, 
rooms  in  Calcutta  are  always  sombre, — a ray  of 
direct  sunlight  being  not  only  disagreeable,  but 
positively  dangerous.  Not  only  is  it  necessary 
to  defend  a window  with  a verandah,  but  every 
window  opening  has  a kind  of  persienne  or 
“Venetian”  made  in  casement  fashion,  and 
kept  closed  during  the  enture  day.  To  all  the 
window  openings  there  are  also  glazed  case- 
ments ; and  while  the  casement  windows  open 
inwards,  the  casement  “Venetians”  open  out- 
wards. The  -windows,  however,  are  _ rarely 
closed ; that  is  to  say,  only  when,  during  the 
hot  season,  a “north-wester”  springs  up,  or  at 
intervals  during  the  heavy  rains  which  fall  from 
June  to  the  end  of  October.  A reference  to  our 
plan  of  the  first  story,  containing  the  three 
principal  courts,  will  serve  to  show  how  a free 
communication  of  air  is  encouraged  frorn  south 
to  north ; moreover,  a similar  communication 
has  been  rendered  possible  from  east  to  west  by 
openings  left  in  the  circular  heads  of  doors  and 
windows,  and  in  the  walls  through  the  Mutnesses’ 
and  judges’  retiring-rooms  from  court  to  court 
(see  Section  A B).  The  external  arches  of  the 
the  corridor  verandahs  are  always  open  to  the 
air ; only  the  upper  portion  is  fitted  with  a 
fixed  persienne  or  “ Venetian,”  and  this  descends 
to  within  about  8 ft.  of  the  verandah  floor.  The 
openings  between  the  verandahs  and  the  courts 
are  glazed  with  French  casements,  and  provided 
with  the  casement  “ Venetians  ” or  persiennes,  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  courts  sit  with  the  -windows 
entirely  thrown  back,  and  thepcTsiennes  entirely 
closed ; while  in  the  hot  season  punkahs  are 
swayed  by  invisible  agency  backwards  and  for- 
wards alike  in  court  or  church,  public  office,  or 
private  dwelling.  In  the  building  we  are  de- 
scribing each  court  has  a judge’s  room  and  a 
room  for  witnesses  ; but  no  lavatories  or  closets, 
usually  attached  to  such  rooms  in  Europe,  were 
provided  in  the  original  design.  Such  an  inno- 
vation was  attempted  in  the  new  High  Court  of 
Judicature  and  in  other  new  buildings,  but  the 
older  and  probably  more  efficacious  custom  is 
still  thought  preferable,  even  though  Calcutta 
is  now  endowed  wuth  sewers  and  a system  of 
drainage.  In  this  instance  the  closets,  marked 
W on  the  plan,  were  intended  for  the  ordinaiy 
commode,  which  a low-caste  native  servant  is 
employed  to  remove  when  summoned ; while 
the  judges’  retiring-rooms,  which  possessed  no 
closet  of  the  kind,  were  to  be  provided  with 
small  inclosures  fixed  between  the  columns  out- 
side the  windows, — a method  not  only  frequent 
but  usual  in  the  public  and  private  buildings  of 
Calcutta.  Similarplansforpublic  accommodation 
are  provided  in  the  “ compound”  (external  yard) 
through  which  the  ordinary  public  pass  in  order 
to  reach  the  principal  entrance  at  K,  shown  on 
the  ground-floor  plan.  Passing  thence  into  the 
corridor- verandah  L L L,  the  public  ascend  to 
the  courts, — three  on  each  story, — by  the  apsidal 
staircases.  The  height  from  floor  to  floor  of 
25  ft.  is  scaled  by  fifty  steps.  The  stairs  are 
divided  midway  by  a landing  which,  with  a 
view  of  economising  space,  forma  a bridge  over 
the  corridor.  Another  entrance,  F,  leads  into  a 
small  hall,  H,  intended  for  the  clients  of  pleaders, 
— a lower  grade  of  advocate  practising  in  the 
Court  of  Small  Causes, — whose  rooms  are  at  P P. 
N N are  porters’  lodges.  The  hall,  H,  also  serves 
as  a communication  between  the  public  and 
private  parts  of  the  building, — the  south  corri- 
dor-verandahs being  specially  reserved  for  the 
judges,  whose  private  entrance  is  at  D,  and 
whose  private  stairs  aro  at  J.  The  other  en- 
trance  at  C is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  clerks  and 
other  officials  engaged  in  the  business  connected 
with  the  courts,  or  transacted  across  the  counter 
in  the  offices  on  the  ground  story. 

It  was  originaUy  iatended  to  erect  porticos 
over  the  entrances  C and  D, — porticos  which 
would  have  covered  the  steps  and  the  pave- 
ment ; it  was  also  intended  to  arrange  a portico 
for  carriages  in  front  of  the  broad  flight  of  steps 
at  K.  But  the  Government  of  Bengal  would 
have  no  porches  or  porticos.  The  then  Lieut.- 
Govemor,  Sir  George  Campbell,  was  pleased  to 
order  the  lopping  off  of  all  such  expensive 
excrescences  ; yet  few  knew  better  than  he  that 
no  European,  while  the  sun  is  high,  can  stand 
unshaded  on  the  pavement  of  a Calcutta  street 
without  risk  even  during  the  winter  months.  A 
reference  was  made  to  this  fact  in  a paper  • 
read  before  the  Institute  of  Architects  exactly 
four  years  ago.  It  was  there  stated  that  a 
want  painfully  experienced  in  Calcutta  was  a 
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covered  footway.  Many  Indian  engineers 

admit  that  foot  passengers,  and  others  descend- 
in<^  from  carriages  into  shops  and  offices, 
ought  to  be  protected  by  a covering  similar 
to  that  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  in  Paris  or 
the  old  Quadrant  in  London.  “ It  may  seem 
extraordinary,”  said  the  author  of  the  paper, 

“ to  advocate  such  a thing  for  an  Eastern 
metropolis,  but  it  is  still  more  extraordinary  to 
find  that  nothing  of  the  sort  exists  in  the 
European  quarter  of  any  Indian  city.”  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  under  British  rule 
a quasi  - absolute  Government  like  that  of 
Bengal  can  no  more  initiate  an  improvement  or 
start  a necessary  innovation  than  can  constitu- 
tional government  at  home.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  Bombay,  thanks  to  &ir  Bartle 
Frerc,  did  expropriate  and  improve  itself.  It 
was  done,  however,  by  enduring  the  strongest 
opposition  and  even  reprobation  from  the 
supreme  Government  at  Calcutta.  Besides 
which  Bombay  now  possesses  public  buildings 
of  a character  vastly  superior  to  any  that 
Calcutta,  with  all  its  “palatial”  traditions,  can 
equal,  at  least  as  far  as  the  quality  of  their 
execution  is  concerned.  This  is  due  to  two 
reasons;  the  first  and  chief  reason  being  that 
excellent  materials,  similar  to  those  used  in 
Europe,  are  easily  obtained ; and,  secondly, 
that  the  Bombay  Department  of  Public  Works 
has  knoTNui  how  to  employ,  and  to  keep,  officers 
educated  and  trained  in  England  for  the  practice 
of  civil  architecture. 

In  Bengal  the  Government  are  less  fortunate. 
There  the  Department  of  Public  Works  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a Chief  Engineer,  generally  a 
military  man.  Under  him  are  Superintending 
Engineers,  who  each  control  what  is  called  a 
Circle.  The  Circles  are  cut  up  into  Divisions  ; 
over  each  is  an  Executive  Engineer.  Under 
each  Executive  Engineer  is  an  Assistant  Engi- 
neer,  and  then  come  European  Sub-Engineers, 
foremen,  and  others,  who  control  the  general 
mass  of  native  workmen.  To  explain  liow 
buildings  are,  or  perhaps  were,  erected  in  Cal- 
cutta, we  quote  another  passage  from  the  paper 
on  “Government  Architecture  in  Bengal”  in 
which  the  building  wo  have  illustrated  is  men- 
tioned. “During  the  thirteen  months  I was  in 
the  service  of  the  Government,”  said  Mr.  Wiiito, 

“ two  large  public  buildings  were  commenced. 
The  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  one  of 
them,  with  an  approximate  estimate,  having  been 
approved  by  the  Lieut.-Govomor,  were  sent  by 
the  Superintending  Engineer  of  the  Presidency 
Circle  to  an  Executive  Engineer,  with  orders 
to  prepare  an  official  estimate,  and  to  com- 
mence the  works  without  delay ; at  the  same 
time  he  was  cautioned  as  to  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  soil  and  ordered  to  make  plans 
and  sections  of  the  necessary  foundations,  the 
footings  of  which  were  to  be  calculated,  as 
regards  -width  and  depth,  according  to  the 
weight  of  wall  they  were  intended  to  carry. 
The  plans  and  sections  of  those  foundations, 
with  a careful  estimate  of  their  cost,  were,  in 
doe  time,  sent  to  the  Superintending  Engineer, 
approved  by  the  Chief,  and  returned  to  the 
Executive  Engineer,  with  orders  to  begin.  Those 
foundations  were  barely  completed  before  a 
change  was  necessitated  by  unexpected  circum- 
stances. The  Executive  Engineer,  who  bad  given 
a great  deal  of  conscientious  labour  to  the  study 
of  them,  and  who  was  responsible  for  them,  was 
suddenly  despatched  to  the  charge  of  a division 
distant  1,000  miles  from  Calcutta ; another  was 
appointed  to  the  post  thus  vacated,  and  the 
works  proceeded.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if  those 
foundations  fail,  the  original  Executive  Engineer 
cannot  be  called  to  account,  because  his  mantle 
of  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  colleague  who  superseded  him ; while 
each  of  the  Executive  Engineers  who  have  con- 
tinued the  works  can  plead,  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  any  portion  of  them,  that  it  is  due  to 
the  foundations  which  their  original  predecessor 
executed.  Another  illustration  of  the  difficulty,” 
continued  the  narrator,  “ of  defining  responsi- 
bility is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Imperial 
Museum  of  Calcutta,  the  original  design  for 
which  was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Granville. 
Some  of  the  floors  of  that  building  were  designed 
to  be  arched  and  the  passages  vaulted.  Soon 
after  the  works  were  commenced,  an  order  was 
issued  to  substitute  iron  girders  in  their  place  ; 
and  walls  designed  to  receive  continuous  brick 
arches  were  weighted  at  intervals  with  enor- 
mous wrought-iron  girders.  The  obvious  con- 
sequences followed,  and  the  building  is  ruptured 
in  many  places  ; while  the  public,  with  little 
means  of  learning  the  truth,  believe  that  the 
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failure  ia  due  to  the  incompetency  of  the  archi- 
tect, who,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  nerer  saw  the 
building  after  it  emerged  from  the  ground.” 

Such  a system  of  manufacture  often  results, 
and  very  naturally  results,  in  the  construction  of 
quite  a different  “compo”  front  to  that  which 
the  original  architect  designed.  In  the  case  of 
this  building,  our  illustration  of  which  is  taken 
from  a photograph,  the  general  exterior  is 
pretty  much  as  the  designs  showed  it ; but 
refinement  or  even  accuracy  of  mouldings  in 
the  cornices  and  strings,  the  necessary  entasis 
to  the  columns,  are  conspicuously  absent.  The 
balusters,  rustications,  and  the  arch-reveals, 
are  by  no  means  orthodox  adaptations 
from  the  antique,  or  even  the  French  archi- 
tecture of  the  last  century.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns,  as  executed,  aro  singular 
examples  of  ingenuity,  and,  most  likely,  native 
ingenuity.  In  the  original  drawings,  some  of 
which  were  to  a scale  of  lialf  an  inch  to  the 
foot,  those  capitals  were  shown  in  elevation,  but 
not  in  plan.  Though  a perspective  view  of  the 
building  was  made,  the  native  workmen  had 
undoubtedly  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  In- 
stead of  the  ordinary  French  and  English 
variation  of  the  Ionic  capital, — with  four  volutes 
set  crosswise  upon  the  circular  shaft,  the  joint 
being  concealed  by  a moulded  necking,  and  a 
garland  of  leaves  being  suspended  from  volute  to 
volute, — the  native  modeller  has  interpreted  the 
geometrical  drawing  lino  for  line ; he  has  pro- 
duced, instead  of  volutes,  four  things  which 
seem  to  be  a combination  of  serpent  and  dolphin, 
snake  and  fish,  swathed  iu  a bandage  which 
encircles  the  capital.  This,  by  the  bye,  is  not 
an  isolated*  instance  of  native  attempts  to  pro- 
duce an  Ionic  capital  from  a drawing.  Wo 
remember  having  seen  a colonnade  at  a house 
about  a hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  in  which  a 
similar  misapplication  occurred.  Thus  ‘‘  the 
whirligig  of  Time  ” continues  its  revenges  ; tho 
volute  which  has  come  to  England  through  long 
centuries  of  appropriation  and  development  by 
various  peoples,  is  taken  back  by  tho  English  to 
Asia,  only  to  bo  received  by  tho  Asiatic  as  an 
enigma  or  a snare.  We,  however,  have  pre- 
sumed to  show  the  columns  and  their  capitals 
as  they  were  intended  to  be,  and  not  as  they 
unfortunately  are. 


MODERN  COSTUME  IN  DECORATION. 

Sir, — Mr.  Charles  Reado,  in  his  recent  sug- 
gestive articles  on  the  “Coming  Man,”  shows 
that  the  spirit  of  nature  revolts  from  the  tram- 
mels of  fashion,  and  that  the  Chinese  female 
children  persistently  kick  against  custom  and 
refuse  to  come  into  tho  world  with  fashionable 
feet.  They  little  know  to  what  pains  and 
penalties  this  steadfast  adherence  to  nature’s 
ideal  foot  will  commit  them.  Now,  all  fashions 
that  interfere  with  nature’s  most  perfect, 
beautiful,  or  ideal  presentations,  are  akin  to 
that  Chinese  perversity  which  dwarfs  the  feet 
of  their  children.  Tho  healthy  and  cultivated 
intellect  instinctively  revolts  from  all  that  is 
arbitrary  and  ephemeral  in  taste.  Cruikshank, 
several  years  since,  pointed  out,  either  in  pam- 
phlet or  in  letter,  the  inconsistency  of  ghost- 
seers,  who  associate  with  the  visions  of  their 
friends  the  disembodied  spirits  of  silk  dresses, 
lace  cuffs  and  collars,  and  178.  6d.  pantaloons, 
as  they  generally  describe  tho  spirits  of  their 
friends  as  putting  iu  an  appearance  costumed  as 
mortal  bodies  aro  wont  to  bo  in  this  sublunary 
sphere.  This,  when  clearly  stated,  appears  to 
be  monstrously  ridiculous.  But  why  ? Because 
our  higher  feeling  and  taste  revolt  from  any- 
thing but  tho  abstractedly  beautiful  being  asso- 
ciated with  tlio  future  state.  Would  any  one 
tolerate  a ’galaxy  of  angels  painted  in  modern 
costume  ? This  question  goes  to  tho  very  root 
of  the  matter  under  discussion,  as  it  clearly 
indicates  that  our  higher  intellectual  natnro 
exalts  the  abstract,  the  ideal,  and  sets  it  far 
above  tho  shifting  conventions  of  fashion. 

Mr.  Buckmnn  demands  that  our  modern 
fashions,  the  offspring  of  tho  " nature  ” of 
tailors  and  dressmakers,  should  participate  in 
the  immortality  of  the  productions  of  that 
higher  nature,  wliicli  is  eternal, — in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  abstract,  the  ideal.  Sliould  the 
fashions  or  the  everlasting  nature  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  body  be  the  chief  concern  of  art  ? 
Mr.  Buckman  makes  much  ado  about  nothing. 
These  clothes  about  which  he  torments  himself 
so  much  aro  quite  insignificant  matters ; their 
fashion  may  change  to-morrow ; they  are  hut 
the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  folly,  which  are 


not  worth  handing  do\m  to  the  ragshop  of 
posterity,  wherein  they  would  be  very  quaint 
and  worthless  old  clothes  indeed,  answering  no 
purpose  whatever  but  that  of  satisfying  an  nn- 
profitable  curiosity. 

Tho  matter  may  be  brought  to  a very  simple 
issue.  There  are  many  modern  athletic  games 
which  were  also  in  vogue  in  ancient  times: 
would  tho  majority  of  painters  and  of  cultivated 
persona  prefer  to  see  them  portrayed  in  ancient 
or  in  modern  costume  ? There  aro  great  sub- 
jects, too,  which  might,  in  so  far  as  the  telling 
of  the  story,  bo  presented  in  modern  instead  of 
an  abstract  costume,  or  in  that  “everlasting” 
drapery,  as  Addison  aptly  terms  it,  using  that 
term  as  a term  of  praise.  But  which  of  these 
modes  would  msthetically  be  the  preferable,  the 
more  accordant  with  that  eternal  nature  which 
it  is  the  highest  object  of  art  to  study  and  to 
depict  ? When  to  use  and  when  to  avoid 
modern  costume  in  art  must  bo  left,  as  it  has 
been,  to  the  discretion  of  tho  artist.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  higher  teaching  of  nature  is 
that  it  should  be  avoided  whenever  it  can  pos- 
sibly bo  avoided  without  being  ridiculous. 

The  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks 
were  not,  after  all,  so  literal  in  their  art  pre- 
sentations as  Mr.  Buckman  would  have  us  believe, 
for,  according  to  bis  own  showing,  they  made 
certain  princely  personages  and  heroes  greater 
in  stature  than  the  canaille.  Did  they  desire 
to  mistrust  or  to  mislead  posterity  by  so  doing  ? 
Does  Mr.  Buckman  believe  that  the  Elgin  frieze 
is  a literal  and  not  an  artistic  representation  of 
the  procession  in  honour  of  Minerva.  If  ho  does, 
let  him  read  an  account  of  the  social  life  of  the 
Greeks,  and  how  they  were  costumed  iu  every- 
day life.  In  this  frieze,  too,  there  is  an  exag- 
geration of  size  in  some  of  the  figures,  and  the 
whole  is  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
architectonic  treatment.  If  the  ancients  were 
capable  of  making  those  departures  from  the 
literal  facts  which  Mr.  Buckman  admits,  and 
which  were  their  rude  way  of  expressing  the 
ideal,  they  were  also  capable  of  making  other 
departures  from  fact  to  serve  the  purposes  of  art, 
and  these  it  could  bo  easily  proved  they  did  make. 

It  is  not  considered  good  form  to  enlist  the 
dicta  of  the  Scriptures  in  support  of  an  argu- 
ment upon  any  general  topic,  bat  it  may  not  be 
altogether  out  of  place  to  note  that  they  are 
most  emphatically  against  individualism  or 
literalness  in  art.  The  command  against  graven 
images  is  that  these  shall  not  be  made  in  the 
likeness  of  anything  in  the  heavens  above,  iu  the 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
This  edict  is  manifestly  aimed  at  individuality  ' 
iu  art,  against  art  in  the  likeness  of  any  person 
or  creature,  and  not  against  representations  of 
the  ideal  or  the  abstract ; for  we  know  that 
sculptured  golden  cherubim  wore  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  were  commanded  to  be  jdaced  over 
the  Mercy  Seat.  This  is  final  as  regards  the 
exalted  nature  of  the  ideal  and  the  duty  of 
rejecting  the  literal.  Meter. 


THE  DOLMENS  OP  FRANCE. 

Sir, — In  1872  I saw  at  Saumur  what  is  stated 
to  bo  tho  largest  and  best  preserved  dolmen  in 
France,  being  a chamber  composed  of  huge 
blocks  of  unhewn  stone  set  upright  to  form  the 
walls,  with  others  laid  across  them  for  a roof, 
in  tho  manner  of  a house  of  cardg.  This  relic  is 
6-1  ft.  in  length,  and  it  consists  of  fourteen 
stones,  four  of  which  are  on  each  of  the  sides 
and  on  the  roof ; one  is  at  tho  west  end,  now 
closed ; one  at  the  east  end,  now  overturned, 
being  a threshold  to  tho  entrance.  Tho  largest 
of  tho  blocks  measures  2-1  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  it  is 
2-J  ft.  in  thickness  at  least.  I saw,  also,  on  a 
hill  near  Saumur,  a dolmen,  similar  to  Kit’s 
Cotty  House,  iu  Kent,  composed  of  six  large 
atones.  It  is  stated  in  Murray's  “ Handbook  to 
France,”  p.  236,  that  at  Poitiers,  about  li  mile 
out  of  the  town,  a little  to  the  left  of  the  road 
to  Limoges,  on  a height,  is  a dolmen,  knowm  as 
La  Pierre  Levde.  This  relic  is  a block  of  cal- 
careous sandstone,  about  13  ft.  long,  and  3 ft. 
thick,  wliich  rests  at  one  end  on  upright  stones. 
Near  Le  Mans,  at  Connerre,  iu  the  hamlet  of 
Duncan,  I saw  a large  oblong  dolmen,  near  the 
road,  similar  to  Kit’s  Cotty  House,  aud  well 
preserved,  it  being  composed  of  several  large 
stones. 

At  St.  Nazaire,  near  the  railway  station,  I 
saw  a large  dolmen, — one  largo  stone  resting 
upon  four  supporters.  At  ten  miles  north-west 
of  Brest  I saw  the  menhir  of  Plouarzel,  35  ft.  in 
height,  mentioned  in  Mr.  C.  Weld’s  Brittany. 


The  female  peasants  repair  hero  praying  for  tho 
boon  of  fertility.  A similar  custom  is  stated  to 
prevail  iu  Egypt  with  reference  to  tho  ancient 
obelisks. 

Near  Dol,  I saw  the  pillar  La  Pierre  du  Champ 
Dolant,  about  30  ft.  high,  also  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Weld  as  a menhir.  The  “ Guide-book  ” and 
some  tourists  state  that  from  Rennes,”  at  Essd, 
a stupendous  dolmen,  or  allde  couverte,  can  be 
visited  in  a day.”  I travelled  by  diligence  to 
Jaazy  from  Rennes,  and  thence  I walked  to 
Esse,  about  three  miles  eastward,  and  returned 
to  Rennes  in  the  evening.  I found  tho  dolmen 
on  tho  left  side  of  the  road  which  leads  from 
Esse,  on  the  right  as  I entered  the  village, 
about  two  miles  distant. 

That  valuable  work,  the  “ Archmologia  Cam- 
brensis,”  4th  series,  vol.  v.,  p.  323,  contains  an 
engraving  of  the  menhir  of  Kcrloaz,  and  another 
engraving  of  tho  menhir  near  Dol.  As  to  the 
former,  the  writer,  Mr.  E.  L.  Barnwell,  states 
that  “on  each  side  of  it,  about  3 ft.  from  tho 
ground,  is  a round  boss  about  1 ft.  in  diameter. 
Against  these,  in  tho  case  of  a newly-married 
couple,  tho  man  on  one  side,  and  the  woman  on 
the  other,  rnb  their  chests,  tho  man  that  he  may 
be  tho  father  of  boys  only,  and  the  woman  that 
she  may  be  the  master  of  her  husband  and  his 
house.”  In  my  note  upon  “ Brittany  Stone 
Monuments,”  in  the  Builder,  No.  1811,  pp.  1231-2, 
lomitted  to  mention  these  relics,  and  the  prostrate 
menhir  at  Locmariaker,  called  Men  Brao  Sao, 
“ tho  uplifted  stone  of  tho  bravo  one.”  Kergloas 
means  “ the  place  of  mourning.”  At  p.  326  of 
this  volume  there  is  an  engraving  of  the  Saumur 
dolmen,  described  as  64  ft.  long,  consisting  of 
fourteen  stones.  Each  side  formed  of  three,  and 
the  roof  of  four  stones,  one  stone  at  tho  west  end, 
that  at  the  east  end  being  prostrate.  A road 
seems  to  have  divided  this  dolmen,  so  that  its 
original  length  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
largest  of  the  fourteen  stones  is  described  by 
Mr.  Barnwell  as  being  24  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  nearly 

4 ft.  in  thickness.  At  p.  237  the  Esse  dolmen 
is  engraved,  being  “ under  two  miles  from  the 
small  town  of  Retier,  and  on  a farm  to  tho  right 
of  the  main  road  to  Rennes.”  Two  engravings 
and  a plan  are  given.  No.  1 shows  tho  dolmen 
generally,  and  No.  2 tho  enormous  lintel 
stone,  17  ft.  long,  supported  by  two  massive 
stone  pillars.  This  dolmen  includes  five  largo 
cap-stones.  The  breadth  of  the  interior  is 
13  ft.  Tho  stone  at  tho  west  end  is  also  17  ft. 
long. 

According  to  tho  plan  the  length  of  the  dolmen 
is  64  ft.,  and  it  includes  thirty-two  stones  alto- 
gether, besides  tho  capstones,  viz.,  on  the  south 
side,  the  high  supporter  of  the  lintel,  two  side 
stones,  a cross  stone,  two  side  stones,  a cross 
stone,  one  side  stone,  a cross  stone,  one  side 
stone,  then  a vacancy  of  several  feet  and 
another  side  stone.  Then  a cross  stone,  two 
side  stones,  a vacancy  of  2 ft.,  and  two  side 
stones,  complete  tho  sonth  side.  On  the  north 
side,  commencing  also  at  the  cast  end,  is  the 
lintel  support,  then  a side  stone,  and  after  a 
vacancy  of  3 ft.  a side  stone.  'I'hen  a cross 
stone,  and  a fallen  stone.  Ten  side  stones  of 
various  sizes,  with  the  long  west  stone,  complete 
ihis  dolmen,  which  merits  accurate  inspection. 
There  are  no  remains  of  any  tumulus.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  Saumur  dolmen  resembled 
this  one  originally,  having  four  divisions.  Tho 
cross  stones  at  Esso  appear  to  have  been  from 

5 ft.  to  6 ft.  in  length.  Of  the  five  remaining 
only  two  of  them  are  opposite.  An  accurate 
plan,  and  a photograph  of  this  relic,  and  of  that 
at  Sanmnr,  would  be  useful  and  interesting. 
But  the  engravings  in  this  volume  are  admirable ; 
and  as  to  the  Saumur  and  Esse  dolmens,  I 
believe  them  to  bo  tho  only  views  extant. 

C.  C. 


The  Fall  at  ‘Woolwich. — The  fall  of  the 
Commissariat  store-houses  at  tho  old  dockyard, 
Woolwich,  having  been  quietly  inquired  into  and 
discussed,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  interests 
of  the  service  render  it  inexpedient  under  present 
circumstances  to  enter  into  a controversy  and 
possible  litigation  with  tho  contractor.  It  is 
therefore  understood  that  the  loss  will  bo  borne 
by  tho  Government,  but  it  will  not  bo  so  heavy 
as  was  at  first  imagined.  Much  of  tho  timber 
can  be  used  again,  aud  already  most  of  the 
uprights  and  some  of  the  gables  are  in  position. 
A great  many  additional  workmen  have  been  set 
on,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  finish  the 
building  within  the  contract  time.  The  accident 
has  not  had,  so  far,  any  fatal  results.  There 
ought  to  bo  a public  inquiry  into  tho  cause  of  the 
accident. 
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AMERICAN  RAILWAY  APPLIANCES. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  Taesday,  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  Bateman, 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  “ On 
Kailvvay  Appliances  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhi- 
bition of  1876,”  by  Mr.  Douglas  Galton,  C.B. 

Although  the  first  American  railroad  was  only 
constructed  in  tho  year  1S30,  about  22,000  miles 
were  in  operation  in  1856,  and  74,600  miles  in 
1875.  The  diHerenee  between  the  American 
and  the  European  railroad  systems  was  very 
marked.  In  Europe  the  railway  was  originally 
looked  upon  rather  as  a means  of  diminishing 
distance  by  high  speeds  than  as  the  nnirersal 
road  for  traffic.  In  America,  where  the  railway 
had  been  the  pioneer  road  of  the  country,  and 
tho  sole  means  of  communication,  circumstanc.es 
prevented  the  investment  of  more  capital  than 
was  sufficient  to  make  a lino  adequate  to  per- 
form the  duty  immediately  required  of  it.  But, 
whilst  the  first  cost  was  thus  limited,  consider- 
able expense  had  to  be  subsequently  incurred  in 
perfecting  the  Hue.  On  the  early  American 
railroads  the  sleepers  were  laid  on  the  soil,  with 
little  or  no  ballast.  Sharp  curves  and  steep 
gradients  were  the  rule,  so  that  a short  rigid 
wheel  base  was  imperative.  Again,  a car 
resembling  the  saloon  of  a steamboat  was 
adopted,  rather  than  a development  of  the  body 
of  a stage-coach,  as  on  European  railways.  The 
cars  had  central  couplings,  with  end  doors  and 
steps,  so  that  station  platforms  were  unneces- 
sary : and  the  traffic,  until  recently,  had  not 
demanded  expensive  signal  arrangements.  More 
responsibility  appeared  to  have  been  thrown 
on  the  engine-driver,  and  improvement  had  been 
mainly  in  train  appliances,  such  as  brakes.  It 
was  believed  that  whilst  the  railways  in  Aus- 
tralia and  other  British  Colonies  and  in  India 
wex'e  still  iu  their  infancy,  advantage  would 
accrue  from  a careful  consideration  of  the 
American  system. 

The  subject  was  treated  under  the  following 
heads: — 1.  Permanent  Way;  2,  Cars  and  Car 
Fittings,  including  (a)  wheels,  (6)  axles,  (c) 
couplings,  (d)  springs,  (e)  brakes,  and  (/)  heat- 
ing apparatus;  3.  Locomotive  Engines  ; 4,  Kail- 
roads  of  3-ft.  gange. 

The  great  distances  on  American  lines  had 
led  to  the  conversion  of  tho  passenger-cars  into 
travelling  hotels.  The  main  advantage  of  the 
American  form  of  car,  which  consisted  of  a long 
body  supported  at  each  end  on  a bogie  truck, 
was  the  power  of  movement  afforded  to  the 
passengers,  and  of  access  to  conveniences.  The 
disadvantages  were,  the  mode  of  opening  the 
windows,  which  slid  up  instead  of  being  let 
down  into  the  panels,  and  the  difficulty  of  venti- 
lation, but  the  latter  had  been  overcome  by  a 
central  raised  roof,  with  clearstory  windows.  A 
car  for  sixty  persons  had  a length  of  body  of 
48  ft.,  a width  of  9 ft.  6 in.,  and  a height  of 
7 ft.  10  in.  at  tho  sides,  and  of  10  ft.  3 in.  in  the 
centre.  Such  a car  would  weigh,  when  empty, 
650  lb.,  and  when  full  783  lb.,  per  passenger. 
Sleeping-cars  for  sixty-four  persons  were  made 
with  a body  61  ft.  long,  and  weighed,  when 
empty,  812  j lb.,  and  when  full  945^  lb.,  per 
passenger.  A class  of  vehicle,  recently  adopted, 
seemed  likely  to  come  into  greater  use.  This 
was  the  refrigerator  car,  by  which  the  produce 
of  California  was  brought  to  the  Eastern  States, 
and  tho  delicate  fruits  of  the  South  and  fish 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  taken  to  Chicago. 
These  cars  were  fitted  with  ice  boxes,  and  were 
of  various  patterns.  A veiy  efficient  cooling 
surface  was  provided  by  two  ice-chambers  on 
each  side  of  the  car,  or  four  in  all,  extending 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  fed  through 
hoppers  in  the  roof.  These  boxes,  being  placed 
3 in.  from  the  sides,  allowed  a free  circulation  of 
air  all  round. 

The  use  of  chilled  cast-iron  wheels  was  all 
but  universal  on  American  railroads.  Each 
wheel  formed  a single  casting  with  the  tire,  and 
was  cast  in  a chill,  consisting  of  a rim  of  iron 
turned  perfectly  true,  so  that  labour  in  turning 
was  avoided.  The  necessary  hardness  iu  the 
chill  was  obtained  by  a mixture  of  charcoal 
iron,  chiefly  Salisbui-y  iron,  with  broken-up 
wheels  and  castings.  The  comparatively  high 
price  of  charcoal  iron  had  led  to  the  substitution 
for  it,  in  part,  of  anthracite  iron,  with  wrought 
iron  or  Bessemer  steel. 

Three  axles  were  noticed,  in  each  of  which 
the  object  was  to  allow  the  wheels  attached  to 
them  to  revolve  independently.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Miltimore  axle — one  of  this  class — 
was  described  in  detail,  as  \vith  it  there  was  a 
marked  diminution  of  friction  in  passing  round 


sharp  curves.  The  results  of  two  experiments 
were  recorded,  which  showed  in  one  case  that 
there  was  a friction  of  13'15  lb.  per  ton  in  the 
Miltimore  axle,  as  against  17‘21  lb.  per  ton  with 
an  ordinary  axle,  while  in  the  other  case  these 
figures  were  13  67  lb.  and  26'55  lb. 

The  Miller  coupling  and  buffer,  now  generally 
adopted  in  tho  United  States  for  passenger- 
cars,  consisted  of  a spring  buffer  with  a coupling 
immediately  under  the  centre  of  the  buffer. 
The  brakes  on  American  raUroads  were,  as  a 
role,  capable  of  being  applied  to  a larger  num- 
ber of  wheels  in  a train  than  in  this  country. 

The  method  formerly  in  use  in  America  for 
heating  the  cars  was  by  open  iron  stoves,  but 
these  had  been  the  cause  of  many  frightful 
accidents  from  fires.  The  Baker  Car-warmer 
seemed  now  to  be  in  great  favour.  In  this  the 
heat  was  applied  by  hot-water  pipes  laid  round 
the  car  on  the  floor- level,  the  water  being  heated 
by  a coiled  portion  of  the  pipe  being  passed 
through  a circular  iron  stove.  The  fire-box  of 
this  stove  was  of  wrought  iron,  and  this  again 
was  contained  in  a second  covering  of  iron,  which 
terminated  in  the  chimney.  No  instance  was  on 
record  of  a fire  having  been  occasioned  in  a train 
from  these  stoves.  For  the  circulation,  both 
ends  of  the  pipe  were  inserted  in  a close 
cylindrical  cistern  on  the  roof  of  the  car.  The 
liquid  used  was  a saturated  eolation  of  salt- 
water, as  this  solution  did  not  freeze  at  ordinary 
low  temperatures.  The  safety-valve  had  a com- 
pressible india-rubber  ball,  as  the  crystals  of 
salt  prevented  a metal-seated  valve  from 
shutting  tightly.  Tho  average  allowance  of 
heating  snrface  in  an  ordinary  car  was  11  ft.  of 
li-in.  pipe  per  passenger. 

The  striking  fact  gathered  from  the  exhibition 
of  railroad  cars  at  Philadelphia  was  that,  while 
the  comfort  of  railway  travelling  had  been 
practically  stationary  in  Europe  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  it  had  been  rapidly  developed 
in  the  United  States  within  the  last  few  years 
to  a standard  above  that  of  Europe.  The  com- 
forts  were  as  much  needed  iu  Europe.  The 
distances  were  as  great ; the  cold  was  as 
intense ; the  populations  to  be  accommodated 
were  as  numerous,  and  more  wealthy.  No 
doubt,  the  control  exercised  by  Continental 
Goveraments  had  had  some  effect  in  stopping 
improvements ; but  tbe  author  believed  the 
stagnation  was  largely  due  to  tbe  use  of  small 
carriages  divided  into  compartments.  These 
had  actually  prevented  the  development  of  com- 
fort, while  the  larger  American  car  had  both 
suggested  and  afforded  scope  for  improvement. 
Until  European  x-ailway  companies  followed  the 
lead  of  America,  and  adopted  long  carriages  on 
bogie  trucks,  comfort  in  travelling  would  remain 
in  its  present  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Within  the  last  few  year.s  companies  had  been 
formed  to  build  in  America  8,000  miles  of 
narrow-gauge  lines,  of  which  2,700  miles  were 
in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1877.  The 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad  was  proposed 
to  be  1,700  miles  long,  and  between  200  and  300 
miles  had  been  completed.  The  promoters  of 
this  system  contended  that  a mile  of  single  line 
having  a gange  of  3 ft.  could  be  made  for  1,904L, 
with  rails  weighing  301b.  to  the  yard,  or  for 
2,l44^,  with  rails  of  40  lb.  to  the  yard,  while  the 
rolling  stock  might  cost  758Z.  per  mile,  calcu- 
lated for  a length  of  100  miles  of  road. 


Dorchester  New  Bank.  — Messrs.  Eliot) 
Pearce,  & Eliot's  new  banking  premises  are  now 
complete,  and  form  a feature  in  the  fine  old 
main  thoroughfare  of  Dorset’s  county  town. 
They  are  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  of 
architecture,  built  of  Bath  and  Portland  stone; 
the  main  facade  abuts  the  street.  The  lower 
story  displays  much  ornamental  masonry,  and 
immediately  above  a carved  comice  runs  from 
east  to  west.  This  is  stopped  at  either  end  by 
corbels.  The  floor  above  has  much  carving 
about  its  windows,  and  all  is  surmounted  by 
the  main  cornice.  It  is  carried  by  a number  of 
carved  cantilevers,  and  its  various  members  are 
enriched  by  egg  and  tongue,  leaf  and  dart,  bead 
and  roll,  and  other  continuous  ornaments.  The 
carved  work  has  been  exeented,  from  full-sized 
drawings  prepared  by  the  architect,  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems.  The  banking-room  is  of  good 
proportions,  and  the  bank  parlour,  strong-room, 
and  other  accessories  satisfactory.  The  manager's 
apartments  are  contiguous  with  the  rest  of  the 
building.  The  contract  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  G.  Gregory,  builder,  of  Dorchester ; 
, Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay  being  the  architect. 


METROPOLIS  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUILDING  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  consider  and  settle  the 
clauses  of  this  Bill,  met  for  the  first  time  on 
the  14ch  iust.  Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  at  considerable  length, 
and  several  witnesses  were  afterwards  examined. 
We  can  refer  only  to  a few  of  them. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Tripe  said  he  was  medical  officer 
for  the  Hackney  district.  He  had  latterly 
closely  watched  the  construction  of  houses  in 
the  district.  The  foundations  of  many  of  the 
smaller  houses  were  very  bad.  In  one  district 
of  ten  acres  in  extent  the  houses  had  been 
built  entirely  on  raised  ground.  In  1876  there 
were  1,662  residing  on  the  estate,  and  in  1877 
2,031,  In  1876,  the  death-rate  was  28'3  per 
thousand,  excluding  small-pox.  Including  small- 
pox it  was  37'3,  while  tho  death-rate  of  the  whole 
of  Hackney  was  only  18'5,  including  small-pox. 
In  1877  the  death-rate  was32'9,  including  small- 
pox, while  the  death-rate  for  tho  whole  of 
Hackney  was  only  19'7.  He  did  not  attribute 
the  whole  of  the  increase  to  tbe  unhealthiness 
of  tbe  site,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  had 
largely  contributed  to  the  increase.  The  practice 
was  to  excavate  and  sell  the  sand  and  gravel; 
then  to  be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  shooting 
rubbish  upon  the  excavated  land,  and  then  when 
the  soil  had  been  sufficiently  raised  by  this 
means  to  build  upon  it.  At  present  it  was  the 
custom  to  build  houses  in  London  of  greenwood 
and  wretched  mortar.  Ho  produced  a sample 
of  mortar  taken  from  a house  which  had  fallen 
down,  and  another  of  so-called  saud,  but  he  said 
it  was  impossible  to  detect  any  sand  in  it. 

Dr.  John  Whitmore,  of  Wimpole-street,  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  parish  of  Maryleboue, 
said  he  had  made  infectious  diseases  a special 
study.  He  had  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  in 
certain  districts  epidemics  were  constantly 
occurring.  Upon  inquiry  he  found  that  tho 
houses  in  which  these  frequent  outbreaks  of 
fever  occurred  had  been  built  to  a considerable 
depth  on  animal  refuse,  and  filth  and  rubbish  of 
every  description.  He  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  diseases  of  a zymotic  character 
which  arose  in  his  own  and  other  localities  were 
attributable  to  tho  unwholesome  character  of 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  houses  were 
built. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews,  district  surveyor  of  Stoke 
Newington  district,  said  there  were  sixty-two 
district  surveyors.  They  were  all  appointed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  were  required  to 
hold  certificates  fi'om  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  He  had  considered  the  propositions 
contained  in  the  present  Bill,  and  entirely 
approved  of  them.  In  his  district  there  was  a 
superior  description  of  sand  at  a depth  of  20  ft. 
or  30  ft.  It  was  a constant  practice  to  get  oat 
the  sand  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  It  was  carted 
away  from  the  place  where  it  ought  to  be  used 
and  an  inferior  material  brought  in.  In  fact,  it 
was  found  more  profitable  to  sell  the  sand.  As 
regarded  mortar,  the  builders  were  not  sparing 
of  lime,  but  instead  of  sand  they  used  garden 
mould,  upon  which  the  lime  would  not  act.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  mortar  was  nothing  more  than 
solid  whitewash  that  would  not  bind.  It  was 
most  important  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
should  have  power  to  make  bye-laws  for  the 
regulation  of  building  operations.  Of  course  it 
would  be  necessary  to  exercise  the  powers. 

At  the  meeting  of  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  15th, 

Mr.  W.  R.  Selway  was  examined  at  consider- 
able length.  He  stated  that  be  had  been 
a member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  since 
January,  1873,  and  was  a member  of  the  Build- 
ing Act  Committee.  The  functions  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee  were  to  consider  appli- 
cations in  respect  to  lines  of  frontage,  laying 
down  of  new  roads,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  building  operations.  The  clauses  of  the  Bill 
which  had  reference  to  theatres  and  music-halls 
had  been  inserted  in  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson’s  Com- 
mittee, which  reported  last  year,  after  taking  a 
large  amount  of  evidence  in  regard  to  theatres. 
The  Board  asked  for  power  to  remedy  any 
structural  defects  in  the  existing  theatres  that 
could  be  remedied  at  a moderate  cost.  In  the 
event  of  the  lessees  being  of  opinion  that  the 
order  was  unreasonable,  power  was  given  to 
appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee. The  attention  of  the  Board  bad  been 
repeatedly  called  to  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the 
sites  that  were  now  built  upon  in  the  metropolis. 
Deputations  and  memorials  had  been  received 
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' from  Hackney,  Woolwicb,  Camberwell,  Balter- 
: eoa,  and  other  places,  calling  upon  the  Board  to 
take  steps  in  the  matter.  Very  I’ecently  he 
I went  down  with  the  district  surveyor  to  Peck- 
i ham,  and  there  he  saw  an  extensive  estate  Avhich 
i had  been  built  over  a “ slop  shoot.”  The  sand 
I and  gravel  had  been  excavated  to  a depth  of 
1 30  ft.,  the  space  was  filled  in  w'ith  road  scrap- 
1 ings,  filth,  and  garbage  of  every  description,  and 
! dwelliug-houses  were  being  rapidly  bnilt  over 
it.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
•witness  stated  that  in  one  of  the  back-yards  he 
found  some  men  levelling  the  soil  for  a garden. 
On  examining  the  material  he  found  it  almost 
entirely  composed  of  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  There  ought  to  have  been  a 
bed  of  concrete  over  the  whole.  There  was  a 
bed  of  concrete  under  the  walls.  The  district 
sarveyor  bad  no  compulsory  powers,  bat  be  bad 
persuaded  the  builder  to  do  this  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  exhalations  which  would  immediately 
arise  on  fires  being  lighted  in  the  rooms. 

By  Mr.  Round,  who  represented  the  Mercers’ 

I Company. — Was  chairman  of  the  Building  Com- 
; mittee  when  the  Bill  was  prepared.  It  was  pre- 
I pared  last  year,  but  at  too  late  a period  for 
introduction  last  session.  It  made  provision 
j that  the  bye-laws  framed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Boai’d  should  receive  the  sanction  and  approval 
I of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Philbrick  pointed  out  that  in  the  petition 
I of  the  Mercers’  Company  no  objection  was  raised 
to  the  bye-laws. 

Mr.  Round  remarked  that  the  Bill  as  at 
present  drawn  would  affect  the  interests  of  the 
Mercers’  Company  to  the  extent  of  100,0001. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  said  : — During  his 
professional  career  ho  had  devoted  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  London,  and  had  carefully 
studied  the  Local  G-overament  Acts.  Ho  gave 
evidence  on  the  Bill  of  1S7-1.  He  had  read  the 
present  Bill,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
■visions  it  contained  were  very  desirable  in  the 
public  interest,  and  would  remedy  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  The  sooner  legislation  took  place 
the  bettor.  The  first  part  of  the  Bill  dealt  with 
the  question  of  highways  and  the  width  of 
streets  in  the  metropolis.  Streets  intended  for 
carriage  traffic  should  nob  bo  less  than  lO  ft. 
wide,  and  for  foot  traffic  not  less  than  20  ft. 
wide.  He  understood  that  some  difficulty  had 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
existing  Acts  in  this  respect,  but  he  did  not 
think  any  landowner  would  suffer  injury  by  the 
enforcement.  He  had  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  question  of  theatres  and  music-halls.  As 
regarded  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  in 
times  of  panic  from  fire,  each  case  must  be 
judged  upon  its  merits,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  in  most  of  the  theatres  substantial  im- 
provements might  be  effected  at  a moderate 
cost.  The  proprietor  was  the  person  who  ought 
to  defray  the  cost.  He  was  bound  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  public  safety,  and  if  be  refused 
he  ought  to  be  made  to  do  so.  As  to  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
was  a proper  body  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
supervision  conferred  by  the  Bill,  and  to  con- 
trol the  structural  arrangements  of  nil  new 
theati’es.  For  sanitary  reasons,  and  for  secur- 
ing stability  of  structure,  the  Board  ought  to 
have  the  powers  they  asked  for  in  regard  to 
general  building  operations.  In  many  cases  it 
was  absolutely  essential  that  the  foundation 
should  be  covered  with  a bed  of  concrete 
before  it  was  built  upon.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  National  Gallery  the  remains  of  an  old  pit 
were  discovered,  and  if  the  pit  had  not  been 
covered  with  concrete  the  moat  unfortunate 
results  might  have  followed. 

The  Committee  met  again  on  the  18th. 
Amongst  those  examined, 

Mr.  Whichcord,  architect,  and  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  said  he  had  carefully  examined  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  especially  those  in  regard 
to  theatres  and  music-halls.  He  believed  they 
could  be  fairly  carried  out  without  any  inter- 
ference with  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  depart- 
ment. From  7,000  to  8,000  houses  were  built 
in  London  every  year,  and  be  did  not  think  it 
was  desirable  to  call  upon  the  architect  in  every 
instance  to  deposit  plans  and  sections  before 
erecting  a house.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
that  the  plans  of  public  buildings  shonld  be  sub- 
mitted to  some  supervising  authority.  He 
would  not  advise  too  minute  an  interference 
with  building  operations.  At  the  same  time 
there  should  be  an  absolute  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  inferior  materials,  which,  in  many 
instances,  rendered  the  dwellings  conatrnoted 


of  them  not  only  unsafe,  but  positively  un- 
healthy.  In  these  respects  the  provinces  were 
regulated  by  bye-laws,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  bye-laws  should  not  be  laid  down  for  the 
metropolis  also.  At  present,  if  an  old  building 
were  pulled  down  in  London  it  was  required  to 
be  put  back  to  the  general  line  of  frontage  in 
the  street,  and  the  owner  was  compensated  for 
any  land  which  he  sacrificed.  It  was  not  pro- 
posed by  the  present  Bill  to  alter  the  general 
law  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  John  Hollingshead,  lessee  of  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  stated  that,  including  the  very  small 
places  with  the  theatres  and  the  larger  music 
halls,  which  were  worked  under  about  six  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions,  there  was  a total  of  472 
places  of  amusement  in  London.  The  first 
jurisdiction  was  that  of  the  Crown.  Under  that 
there  were  two  patent  theatres,  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden,  which  were  under  no  control 
whatever  as  to  space.  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
had  no  power  to  go  into  them  except  what  was 
given  to  him  by  the  courtesy  of  the  managers. 
Then  there  were  forty-five  theatres  licensed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  capable  of  holding  in  the 
aggi-egate  about  80,000  persons.  Ten  theatres 
were  licensed  by  the  divisional  magistrates,  one 
of  which  was  the  Court  Theatre  at  Chelsea,  which 
was  about  20  yards  outside  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain’s jurisdiction.  Those  ten  theatres  held 
altogether  about  38,000  persons,  because  under 
that  head  he  included  the  Crystal  Palace,  which 
contained  two  theatres  and  one  concert-hall 
under  the  same  roof.  There  were  three  first- 
class  halls  holding  from  10,000  to  20,000  persons  j 
six  second-class  halls,  holding  from  2,000  to 
3,000;  thirteen  third-class  halls,  holding  from 
800  to  1,500;  fifty-three  fourth-class  halls,  hold- 
ing from  300  to  700  persons.  This  made  a total 
of  seventy-five.  There  were  272  smaller  places, 
which  might  be  called  public-bonso  concert- 
rooms,  or  harmonic  meetings.  This  gave  to 
the  Middlesex  magistrates  347  places  which 
they  licensed.  The  SuiTey  magistrates,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  had  a separate  juris- 
diction over  fifty-eight  places  of  a smallish  type, 
thi'ee  very  large  places,  the  Surrey-gardens, 
Canterbury  Hall,  and  South  London  Music-hall, 
making  altogether  sixty-one,  or  408  places  alto- 
gether under  those  two  branches  of  magisterial 
authority.  The  City  of  London  had  a separate 
jurisdiction,  but  it  only  licensed  two  places.  He 
certainly  thought  that  most  of  these  places 
might  be  very  much  improved  in  their  exits 
and  entrances,  and  probably  at  a moderate  cost. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  being  a sur- 
veying body,  and  having  a large  staff  of  com- 
petent officers,  such  as  builders  and  architects, 
at  its  disposal,  would  be  competent  to  undertake 
the  supervision  of  these  buildings  in  the  interests 
of  the  public.  There  was  no  objection  to  the 
survey  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  It  was  more 
or  less  efficient,  and  it  had  always  been  exer- 
cised with  a great  deal  of  consideration  for  the 
interests  of  managers,  and  with  duo  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Philbrick. — VVitb  regal’d  to  music-balls, 
do  you  think  that  many  of  them  are  struc- 
turally defective  ? 

Mr.  Hollingshead. — I should  say,  speaking 
generally,  that  the  whole  of  the  425  music-halls 
are  more  or  less  structm'ally  defective  iu  their 
entrances  and  exits. 

The  Committee  postponed  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill,  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  clauses. 
Upon  clause  4,  which  prescribes  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  existing  roads  at  which  new 
bonses  are  to  be  erected. 

Mr.  Round,  for  the  Mercers’  Company,  stated 
that  his  clients  possessed  considerable  property 
in  the  City,  and  they  objected  to  the  clause, 
because,  as  it  now  stood,  it  would  preveut  the 
pulling  down  and  re-erection  of  any  building  in 
most  of  the  existing  narrow  streets,  because  if 
the  line  of  building  was  to  be  thrown  back  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  space  left  to  build  upon. 
He  contended  that,  as  there  was  no  compensa- 
tion clause,  this  would  virtually  amount  in  many 
iustauces  to  the  confiscation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Mercers’  and  other  City  Companies. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  committee 
decided  that  existing  forecourts  not  built  upon 
should  be  brought  within  the  operation  of  the 
danse. 

A fuller  report  of  each  day’s  proceedings  will 
be  found  in  the  Morning  Advertiser. 


Wednesbury  Free  Library  and  Public 
Baths. — On  Wednesday  the  Free  Library  and 
Public  Baths  were  opened  at  Wednesbury. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  ART  MUSEUM: 
NOTTINGHAM  CASTLE. 

The  Town  Council  of  Nottingham  are  engaged 
on  a very  important  undertaking,  and  want  the 
aid  of  those  who  recognise  the  value  of  what 
they  are  doing.  In  consequence  of  the  success 
which  attended  a loan  exhibition  in  the  town 
in  1872,  the  Council  appointed  a committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  desirability  of  pro- 
viding a suitable  site  for  the  location  of  an 
exhibition,  with  a view  to  its  becoming  a perma- 
nent institution.  It  was  ultimately  resolved 
that  Nottingham  Castle  and  the  adjoining 
grounds  would  afford  a very  eligible  situation 
for  the  exhibition,  and  the  Town  Clerk  was 
instructed  to  make  inquiries  of  the  agent  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  trustees  to  ascertain  if 
they  were  willing  to  grant  a lease  of  the  castle 
and  grounds  for  a long  term  of  years  at  a 
reasonable  rent.  The  practicability  of  adapting 
the  existing  buildings  was  fully  discussed,  as 
was  also  the  probable  costs  of  the  necessary 
work,  which  were  estimated  at  the  minimum 
sum  of  20,0001. 

The  proposal  of  the  committee  received  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  the  Council,  and  it  was 
also  resolved  that,  in  the  Improvement  Bill  to 
be  promoted  dnring  the  then  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  clauses  shonld  be  inserted  enabling 
the  scheme  to  be  carried  out.  The  Bill  has 
been  successfully  promoted,  and  clauses  have 
been  inserted  enabling  the  Corporation  to  take, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  Duko  of  Newcastle  to 
grant,  a lease  of  the  castle  and  grounds  for  a 
term  of  600  years, — the  Council  to  use  and 
maintain  the  same  ns  a public  museum  and  exhi- 
bition. 

The  To^vn  Council  are  now  the  owners  of 
Nottingham  Castle  and  the  grounds  imme- 
diately surrounding  it  for  a term  of  600  years. 
The  works  of  restoration  have  been  proceeded 
with,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  castle  will  bo 
formally  opened  to  the  public  by  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  at 
the  end  of  the  month  of  June  or  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  July  in  this  year. 

The  castle  is  situate  on  an  eminence  close  to 
the  town,  but  entirely  separated  from  it,  in  a 
most  commanding  position,  and  stands  wholly 
within  its  own  grounds,  so  that  it  is  not  liable 
to  casualties  from  fires  arising  mother  buildings. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  was  rebuilt  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  has  a most  interesting  history.  In  more 
recent  days  William  Cavendish,  first  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  bought  the  castlo  from  George 
Villiere,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  whose 
grandfather  Francis,  Earl  of  Rutland,  it  had 
been  granted  by  James  I.,  and  although  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  he,  in  1674,  commenced  to 
remove  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  and  lived  to 
see  the  present  structure  rise  a yard  above  the 
foundation.  It  was  finished  according  to  his 
will,  and  by  the  model  he  left,  in  1679,  by  his 
successor.  The  rebuilding  of  the  castle  was  to 
him  a labour  of  love,  for  in  the  memoir  of  his 
life,  written  by  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, it  is  therein  stated,  as  quoted  by  Mx*.  J. 
Henry  Brown  iu  a recently-published  biochure, 
“ Some  of  his  lands  could  not  be  sold,  being  en- 
tailed, and  some  he  sold  in  Derbyshire  to  buy 
the  Castle  of  Nottingham,  which,  though  it  was 
ruined  and  demolished,  yet  it  being  a seat  which 
had  pleased  his  father  very  much,  he  would  not 
leave  it  since  it  was  offered  to  be  sold.”  By  the 
liberality  of  this  noble  family,  so  long  and  so 
honourably  connected  with  the  county,  the  Cor- 
poration of  Nottingham  have  been  enabled  to 
acquire  a lease  for  500  years  of  this  historical 
site  and  building,  so  inwoven  with  the  history  of 
the  country ; and  having  at  an  expense  of  up- 
wards of  20,0001.  restored  it  as  a palace  of  art, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  future  history  will  be 
as  pacific  and  civilising,  as  its  past  has  been 
warlike. 

Its  walls  are  of  enormous  thickness,  and  the 
internal  arrrangemenfcs  are  of  special  fireproof 
construction.  It  is  asserted,  and  wo  believe 
correctly,  that  the  alterations,  when  completed, 
will  supply  the  finest  art-galleries,  considered 
in  relation  to  situation,  size,  and  proportion  of 
rooms,  lighting,  and  general  suitability,  to  be 
found  in  the  United  Kingdom  outside  the  metro- 
polis. These,  then,  the  council  propose  to  fill 
with  only  those  objects  which  are  worthy  of 
attention,  and  many  promises  of  loans  have 
already  been  received  from  some  of  the  richest 
collections  in  the  country.  We  shall  be  glad  if 

Isome  of  our  readers  will  help  them. 

The  building  consists  of  a ground-floor  story 
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of  Beven  roome,  the  largest  of  -which  is  of  the 
siie  of  54  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  the  smallest  is  of  the 
size  of  25  ft.  by  21  ft.  The  next  story  is  ap- 
proached by  two  spacions  stone  staircases, 
affording  a large  amount  of  valuable  apace  for 
the  exhibition  of  paintings  and  statuary.  On 
this  floor  there  are  six  galleries,  the  largest  of 
which  is  of  the  size  of  146  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  the 
smallest  25  ft.  by  21  ft.  These  galleries  form  a 
magnificent  suite  of  rooms.  The  heating  is  by 
means  of  hot  water : the  lighting  is  from  the  roof, 
with  an  under-sash,  and  care  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  ventilation. 

The  immense  wall  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  will  enable  them  to  give  an  ample  mar- 
gin to  every  picture ; and  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Castle  lluseum  Committee  to  isolate  every 
picture  and  work  of  art  so  as  to  give  it  room  to 
produce  its  full  and  natural  effect. 

The  Corporation  have  taken  up  the  matter 
with  great  spirit,  and  are  thoroughly  determined 
to  bring  to  a successful  issue  a local  permanent 
Art  Exhibition  and  Museum  of  a high  character. 

The  Town  Council  have  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  George  Harry  Wallis,  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  as  director  and  curator;  and 
he  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Holbrook  (the  present 
secretary)  and  a sufficient  staff.  The  present 
Mayor  (Mr.  W.  G.  Ward)  is  working  heartily  in 
the  cause,  and  there  seems  every  prospect  of  a 
great  success. 


ST.  LAWRENCE,  PEMBROKESHIRE. 

The  above  picturesquely-situated  church  was 
re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  on  the 
28th  of  February,  after  a complete  restoration. 
The  plan  is  rectangular,  consisting  of  a nave, 
30  ft.  by  17  ft. ; chancel,  21  ft.  by  11  ft. ; and 
south  porch,  8 ft.  by  7 ft.  The  north  nave  wall 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel  have  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt ; the 
former,  of  more  recent  date  than  the  otlier 
walls,  had  been  erected  with  inferior  materials 
badly  bonded  together  : it  therefore  leaned  very 
considerably,  and  when  the  roof  was  removed 
was  in  some  danger  of  falling.  These  works 
were  not  included  in  the  general  contract,  as  it 
was  hoped  all  rebuilding  might  have  been 
avoided,  the  desire  being  of  course  to  preserve 
as  much  of  the  old  work  as  possible.  The  only 
new  masonry  is  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
western  double-hell  gablet  and  the  five  new 
windows.  The  old  windows  were  of  the  ordinai*y 
uuhung-sash  description,  fit  only  for  the  humble.st 
cottage  homes,  and  as  unfortu'  ately  not  a trace 
conld  bo  found  of  the  original  ones,  the  style  of 
the  chancel  and  porch  arches,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  the  date  of  the  church  at  about  the 
fourteenth  century,  has  been  selected  for  the 
new  work.  The  font,  which  was  found  hud- 
died  up  in  the  north.-westem  comer  of  the  nave, 
is  now  placed  on  a new  base  on  the  west  side  of 
the  entrance.  A considerable  improvement, 
both  as  to  appearance  and  comfort,  has  been 
obtained  by  lowering  and  altering  the  slope  of 
the  footpath  approach  commencing  at  the  road, 
thus  enabling  the  original  level  of  the  floor  and 
the  internal  height  of  the  walls  to  be  retained, 
and  the  stops  down  into  the  porch  to  bo  done 
away  with.  This  lowering  of  the  footpath  has 
revealed  the  original  proportions  of  the  porch ; 
and  the  nave  walls,  which  were  considerably 
underground,  have  been  likewise  unearthed, 
giving  the  sacred  fabric  a more  imposing  appear- 
ance, and  at  the  same  time  securing  it  from 
damp,  a channel,  with  drains  below,  having  been 
formed  round  the  walls.  A bed  of  concrete, 
with  a similar  object,  has  been  laid  over  the 
whole  internal  area.  The  porch  and  nave  pas- 
sages have  been  paved  with  elate,  having  Staf- 
fordshire tile  borders  to  the  latter,  the  chancel 
and  sacrarinm  floors  being  laid  with  "Webb’s 
(Worcester)  encaustic  tiles,  a portion  of  those 
in  the  latter  being  glazed. 

There  were  traces  on  the  east  side  of  the 
chancel  arch  apparently  of  a rood-loft  staircase 
on  the  north  side,  and  of  a hagioscope  on  the 
south  side ; both  of  these  have  been  left  un- 
touched, a remark  that  also  applies  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  porch,  its  outer  and  inner  arched 
entrances,  and  the  chancel  arch.  These,  with 
the  font,  were  unfortunately  the  sole  features 
of  antiquarian  interest  remaining. 

The  roofs  were  of  comparatively  modem  date, 
and  have  been  constantly  out  of  repair,  and 
devoid  of  all  architectural  worth.  They  have . 
been  replaced  by  new  ones  of  pitch-pine. 

The  number  of  worshippers  now  provided  for 
in  comfortable  open  pitch-pine  seats  on  raised 


wooden  platforms  is  77 ; previously,  the  accom- 
modation was  for  only  55. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  plaster  the  inside 
and  point  the  outside  of  the  walls  generally,  on 
accgnnt  of  the  roughness  of  the  old  woik. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker, 
and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  T.  & J.  Lloyd,  of 
Haverfordwest. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  the 
President  (Mr.  Chas.  Barry)  in  the  chair,  it 
was,  wo  understand,  unanimously  resolved  to 
recommend  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal 
this  year  to  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhonse,  A.R.A.,  a 
recommendation  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  has  our  hearty  concurrence. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  as  the 
successful  candidates  for  the  various  prizes 
given  by  the  Institute  : — 

For  the  Soane  Medallion  (subject,  a Con- 
valescent Hospital  for  Sixty  Patients), — Mr. 
H.  M.  Robinson. 

For  Sir  William  Tito’s  Prize  (subject,  Design 
for  an  Italian  Fagade  of  a Block  of  Buildings  in 
a principal  Street  of  the  Capital), — Mr.  Henry 
Tanner. 

For  the  Grisscll  Medal  (subject,  Two  Bays  of 
a groined  Cloister,  Thirteenth-century  style), — 
Mr.  G.  B.  Lewis. 

Only  two  sets  of  drawings  were  submitted  for 
this  prize,  the  second  of  which  was  so  good  also 
that  a special  medal  of  merit  was  awarded  to 
their  author,  Mr.  J.  Martin  Brooks. 

The  Institute  Medal  and  5?.  Ss.  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  G.  H.  Shackle,  for  the  host  drawings 
illustrative  of  an  existing  building,  the  subject 
in  this  case  being  Markenfeld  Hall.  A medal  of 
merit  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Pinches,  for 
his  drawings  of  Fountains  Abbey  ; and  Mr.  B. 
Priestly  Shires,  the  author  of  another  set  of 
drawings  for  the  same  prize,  received  honour- 
able mention. 

For  the  Essay  prize  only  one  essay  had  been 
sent  in,  -which  was  not  considered  of  sufficient 
merit  to  justify  the  award  of  the  prize. 

We  maymention  that  twelve  sets  of  drawings 
were  sent  in  for  the  Soane  medallion,  three  for 
Sir  W.  Tite's  prize,  and  six  for  the  Institute 
medal.  A strong  opinion  -was  expressed  by 
several  members  as  to  the  high  merit  of  the 
drawings  as  a whole,  and  the  amounl.  of  work 
contained  in  them  ; and  one  or  two  suggestions 
were  thrown  out  as  to  the  advisability  of  placing 
in  the  Institute  library  some  permanent  records 
of  the  best  of  the  drawings,  in  such  cases,  by 
means  of  photo-lithographs  or  otherwise,  -which 
we  hope  the  Council  will  see  their  way  to  carry 
out. 

Although  the  proceedings  were  officially 
private,  it  will  hardly  be  any  breach  of  con- 
fidence if  we  mention,  for  the  information  of 
members  who  were  not  present,  that  the  requisi- 
tion which  had  been  made,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  returning  to  the  old  system  of  two 
Honorary  Secretaries  and  a paid  assistant,  re- 
ceived hardly  more  than  a formal  consideration, 
and  the  resolution  to  maintain  the  present  method 
of  carrying  on  the  business  was  carried  all  bnt 
unanimously ; so  that  the  Secretaryship,  as  an 
official  post,  remains  in  statu  quo. 


MESSRS.  DCDLTCN’S  PCTTERY. 

During  two  or  three  days  of  the  present 
week  the  articles  which  are  intended  by  Messrs. 
Doulton  & Co.  for  the  forthcoming  Paris  Exhi- 
bition have  been  on  view  (by  invitation)  in  their 
fine  new  building  on  the  Albert  Embankment. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  give  publicly 
oar  tribute  of  admiration  to  that  which  must 
have  been  privately  felt  and  expressed  by 
every  visitor  to  the  collection.  As  our  readers 
know,  we  have  on  several  occasions  before  given 
onr  testimony  to  the  excellent  and  really 
artistic  spirit  in  which  the  work  of  this  eminent 
firm  has  been  carried  out,  upon  a system  which 
encourages  and  stimulates  individuality  of 
design  and  workmanship,  and  is  quite  opposed 
to  that  system  of  mechanical  production  which 
has  been  the  bane  of  modem  art-workmanship. 
In  the  collection  of  objects  arranged  for  trans- 
portation to  Paris  we  have  the  pick  of  the 
result  of  their  system,  and  a very  beautiful  and 
encouraging  result  it  is.  "We  find  here  fine  and 


rich  colour,  fine  texture,  graceful  and  suitable 
form  and  outline,  and  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  design  based  upon  nature,  but 
sufficiently  conventionalised  to  suit  the  con- 
dition of  the  material  and  the  method  of  work- 
manship. The  existence  of  a collection  of  art- 
work such  as  this,  which  is  really  equal  in 
beauty  and  interest  to  almost  any  aucient  work 
of  the  kind,  is  a refreshing  proof  that  real  art, 
in  pottery  at  all  events,  is  possible  in  onr  own 
day  if  we  go  the  right  way  to  get  it.  Those 
who  work  with  Messrs.  Doulton  aim,  however, 
at  more  than  merely  ornamental  art.  "We  have 
several  times  noticed,  among  the  sculpture  at 
the  Royal  Academy  E.xhibitions,tho  small  designs 
in  alto-relief  in  terra-cotta  by  Mr.  Tinworth. 
This  talented  artist  has  produced  a Doulton- 
waro  fountain,  which  has  been  the  central  object 
of  attraction  in  the  collection  on  view,  and  is 
really  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  the  work.  It  is  in  a circular-pyramidal  form, 
and  the  -water  runs  down  a channel  encircling 
the  whole  in  a spiral  inclined  plane  from  top  to 
bottom,  while  above  the  water-channel,  along 
its  whole  course,  are  reliefs  representing  diffe- 
rent subjects  in  Scripture  history  connected 
with  water, — the  finding  of  Moses ; Gideon 
selecting  his  soldiers  at  the  river  side ; Re- 
bekah  at  the  well ; David  pouring  out  the  water 
brought  to  him  by  the  three  “ mighty  men,” 
&c.  ; in  this  and  other  instances,  the  water 
poured  out  by  the  principal  figure  becomes  a 
little  rill  falling  into  the  principal  stream  in  a 
very  realistic  manner.  The  historical  subjects 
are  interspersed  with  studies  of  different  aquatic 
or  river-side  animals.  We  have  rarely  seen  a 
specimen  of  modem  work  with  so  much  of  the 
piquancy  and  lively  interest  so  characteristic  of 
Mediajval  art ; combined,  too,  with  modelling 
far  superior  to  what  w'as  attained  in  Mediseval 
work.  Many  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen 
it  at  home  -will,  we  hope,  see  it  in  Paris,  where, 
wo  trust,  Messrs.  Doulton  and  the  artists  who 
work  with  them  will  obtain  the  credit  they 
deserve  for  the  work  they  send  out,  and  the 
artistic  spirit  in  which  it  is  done. 


FORMAL  PRESENTATION  OP  THE 
NEWINGTON  CLOCK  - TOWER  TO  THE 
VESTRY. 

The  clock-tower  which  has  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Newington  Parish  Church,  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Faulconer,  and  which  has 
already  been  described  in  the  Builder,  was 
formally  presented  to  the  Vestry  at  their  last 
meeting  on  behalf  of  the  donor.  The  inscrip- 
tion  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  on  panels 
filled  with  polished  rod  granite,  is  longer  and 
more  historical  in  character  than  was  originally 
intended,  and  runs  as  follows  : — “ This  clock- 
tower,  erected  A.D.  1877,  by  R.  S.  Faulconer, 
Esq.,  formerly  a Churchwarden  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Newington,  probably  marks  the  site 
of  the  Saxon  church  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book,  in  connexion  with  Walworth,  as  it  cer- 
tainly does  that  of  several  churches  which  have 
been  built  in  succession  npon  it.  The  last 
church  upon  this  site  was  erected  in  1793,  and 
was  removed  under  authority  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1876,  in  which  year,  on  May  1,  the 
new  Mother  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  in 
the  Kennington  Park-road,  was  consecrated.” 
The  clock  has  been  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Gillett  & Bland,  of  Croydon.  The  hours  are 
struck  upon  a bell  of  9 cwt.,  and  chimes 
at  the  four  quarters  on  four  other  bells 
in  proportionate  weights,  the  arrangement  of 
the  musical  notes  being  the  same  as  at  the 
Westminster  Palace.  The  five  bells  weigh 
altogether  about  23  cwt.  There  is  a self-acting 
gas  apparatus  fitted  to  the  clock  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  the  gas  up  and  down,  and  so 
contrived  as  to  suit  the  varying  lengths  of  nights 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

As  ha.s  been  already  stated,  Messrs.  Jarvis  <t 
Son  are  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons, 
of  Camberwell,  the  contractors. 


Value  of  City  Property. — The  comer  plot 
of  freehold  land,  situate  in  Watling-street  and 
Bread-street,  being  part  of  the  site  of  the  lata 
Church  of  All  Hallows,  and  containing  a ground 
area  of  3,270  superficial  feet,  was  offered  to 
public  competition  at  the  Auction  Mart,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  20th  inat.,  by  Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey, 
Sous,  «fc  Co.,  when,  after  some  spirited  biddings, 
the  property  was  sold  at  the  sum  of  S2,660h,  or 
at  the  rate  of  101.  per  square  foot. 
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TOWN  DRAINAGE. 

LIVERPOOr-  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

Tuts  society  held  its  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
I on  Wednesday  evening,  March  13th,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  Mr.  Robinson 
Souttar,  president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  William  Kelly  read  a very  practical  and 
i instructive  paper  on  “ Town  Sewerage  and  House 
I Drainage,”  which  elicited  a good  discussion.  The 
1 author  pointed  out  that  in  designing  a system 
; of  drainage  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
|.  sidoration,  first,  the  area  of  the  to^vu  or  district ; 

I second,  its  rainfall;  third,  its  physical  outline  ; 

I fourth,  the  present  and  probable  future  increase 
in  the  population ; fifth,  the  water-supply  of  the 
district.  Dealing  with  these  primary  considera- 
I'  tions  in  order,  the  author  next  proceeded  to 
I describe,  by  means  of  drawings,  the  form  of 
I sewers  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
li  town  use,  and  gave  the  proportions  suitable  in 
: practice.  Good  common  bricks,  set  in  carefully. 

prepared  mortar,  were  advocated  for  the  con- 
, struction  of  town  sewers,  and  very  careful 
inspection  was  shown  to  bo  indispensable.  The 
formation  of  junctions  with  pipe-sewers  to 
private  houses  was  next  described  and  illus- 
trated, and  the  use  of  lampholes,  manholes, 
storm-overflows,  and  other  necessary  appurte- 
nances was  explained.  Proceeding  to  house 
' drainage,  it  was  stated  that  imperfectly  drained 
, and  sewage-reeking  floors  and  walls  cause  a 
largo  proportion  of  the  deaths  among  the  cellar 
population  of  towns,  and  much  blame  is  attached 
to  those  who  neglect  to  thoroughly  drain  the 
sites  of  intended  dwellings.  The  importance  of 
disconnecting  the  inside  of  honsea  from  the 
main  sewer  by  traps  was  strongly  urged. 


THOUGHTS  ON  RESTORATION. 

LlVEKrOOL  ART  CLUB. 

On  the  11th  iust.  a dinner  and  conversazione 
took  place  at  the  Liverpool  Art  Club,  and  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Georgo  Aitchison,  B.A., 
architect,  entitled  “ Some  Thoughts  on  Restora- 
tion.” Mr. , Aitchison  criticised  and  ridiculed 
what  he  termed  the  ‘‘  Restoration  Mania,”  which 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  day.  Restora- 
tion might  bo  described  as  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  living  and  rampant  form  of  im- 
becility. He  asserted  that  we  could  not  restore, 
if  we  would,  and  he  hoped  to  satisfy  his  hearers 
that  we  should  not,  if  wo  could.  In  support  of 
his  view  he  asked  his  audience  to  suppose  the 
case  of  a fine  church,  built  thi-oughout  at  one 
epoch,  and  adorned  with  carvings  and  sculpture. 
This  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  process  of 
restoration  was  commenced.  Ho  held  that  even 
though  the  best  restorers  might  bo  employed  on 
the  work,  the  result  would  be  false  art.  There 
could  be  bat  a plausible  suggestion  of  what 
existed,  or  a copy  of  something  found  elsewhere. 
The  original  work  was  living  art,  the  man  who 
designed  it  did  so  because  he  thought  it  was 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  proper  in  its  place  ; but 
the  man  who  restored  it  put  in  his  new  work 
with  a very  different  feeling.  He  did  so  because 
he  thought  his  new  work  might  be  something 
like  the  old,  and  whether  it  was  beautiful  or 
ugly  was  no  concern  of  his.  The  same  prin- 
ciple guided  his  ornament;  the  restorer  might 
never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  think  that  the 
omamentwasoncoatranscriptfrom  nature,  made 
to  show  the  peculiar  beauty  that  struck  the  archi- 
tect  or  carver.  The  new  piece  was  a copy  of  some 
other  old  piece;  it  had  no  connexion  with  the 
church,  and  it  represented  neither  old  art  nor  new. 
Restoration,  in  fact,  was  architectural  forgery. 
It  was  false  in  principle,  and,  even  if  there  were 
no  other  reason,  it  must  be  false,  because  it  was 
impossible.  Mr.  Aitchison  went  on  to  say 
that  people  did  not  want  true  restoration  ; they 
wanted  their  churches  put  into  something  like 
decent  and  congruous  fitness  for  their  present 
purpose.  A restored  building  looked  very 
pretty  to  the  vulgar,  but  what  were  the  feelings 
of  the  antiquary  who  found,  with  disgust,  that 
half  the  work  was  forged  ? He  also  deprecated 
the  restoration  of  pictures.  In  the  course  of  his 
paper  he  said  ho  hoped  to  see,  before  he  died,  a 
grand  picture,  in  mosaic,  on  a blue  ground,  placed 
under  the  portico  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  the  finest 
modem  Classic  building  in  tho  world. 


Shipton- Thorpe,  MarkeB  Weighton. — 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  erecting  a 
vicarage  house  in  this  new  parish.  The  cost  is 
1,350L  Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon  is  the  architect. 


CLARE  COLLEGE,  IRELAND. 

Mr.  F.  O’Connor  has  been  appointed  (by  Dr, 
Ryan,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop)  architect  of 
the  new  College  at  Clare.  The  building  will 
bo  erected  on  land  situate  on  the  road  from 
Ennis  to  Clare.  It  will  face  tho  south,  and  will 
consist  of  a centre  building  with  wings  extend- 
ing alike.  Tho  front  will  be  200  ft.  in  length  ; 
the  wings  116  ft.  each,  and  accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  120  students.  The  building  will 
be  three  stories  high,  the  style  of  architecture 
adopted  being  domestic  Gothic.  The  outer  walls 
will  be  built  of  ashlar  masonry  lined  on  the  in- 
side with  brickwork.  Tho  quoins,  dressings  of 
doors  and  windows,  string-conrses,  bands,  plinth, 
corbels,  barge  courses,  &c.,  will  be  of  chiselled 
stone.  A clock-tower,  20  ft.  square,  and  120  ft. 
high,  will  be  placed  in  tho  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, and  pointed  windows  will  be  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  corridors  on  the  upper  floor.  The 
principal  entrance  will  bo  through  an  open 
I portico,  into  a large  vestibule,  on  each  side  of 
which  there  will  be  waiting  and  reception- 
rooms.  Tho  principal  staircase  will  be  oppo- 
site the  vestibule,  and  will  be  lighted  by  a 
largo  three-light  window.  To  the  left  of  the 
principal  entrance  will  be  the  library,  priests’ 
dining-room,  the  largo  dining-hall,  50  ft.  by 
25  ft.,  kitchen,  pantries,  larder,  Ac.,  and  the 
servants’  apartments.  On  tho  right  will  be 
four  large  class-rooms,  music-rooms,  and  the 
large  study-hall  of  same  size  as  the  dining-hall. 
The  entrance  for  day  boys  will  be  on  the  right 
wing  next  the  Glare-road.  In  each  wing  there 
will  be  staircases  leading  to  the  i^per  floors. 
The  staircases  are  placed  near  tho  dining-hall 
and  study,  so  that  tho  students  will  have  easy 
access  to  these  rooms.  There  will  be  forty 
single  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  two  large 
dormitories  with  lavatories,  closets,  Ac.,  and 
also  apartments,  for  the  president  and  two 
assistant  masters.  On  the  second  floor  there 
will  be  thirty  single  rooms  with  two  dormitories, 
lavatories,  Ac.,  and  apartments  for  the  vice- 
president  and  another  priest,  and  also  for  two 
assistant  masters ; an  infirmary,  with  nurse’s 
room  and  surgery,  is  also  provided  on  this 
floor,  and  in  the  event  of  illness  the  infirmary 
will  be  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  tho 
building.  Covered  arcades  will  run  round  the  inner 
play.grouncl,  aud  a large  open  play-shod  will 
be  erected  at  the  end  of  the  ground.  A cast-iron 
verandah  will  run  along  the  front  of  the  centre 
building,  and  will  serve  as  a promenade  for  the 
priests  during  wet  weather.  Tho  vestibule  will 
be  floored  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles,  and 
the  large  corridor  on  the  ground-floor  with 
coloured  tiles.  It  is  intended  to  fit  up  one  of 
the  largo  class-rooms  as  a chapel,  until  the 
Bishop  is  in  a position  to  bo  able  to  build  a 
large  detached  chapel.  The  outlay  contem- 
plated at  present  is  about  15,OOOL 


DESTRUCTION  OF  RENFREW 
TOWN-HALL. 

Readers  know  that  the  Renfrew  ToT\Ti-ha]l, 
ono  of  the  most  imposing  structures  of  the  kind 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  was  partially  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  instant. 

On  sailing  down  the  Clyde,  or  indeed  in 
leaving  Glasgow  for  tho  coast,  either  by  rail, 
road,  or  river,  the  handsonio  tower  of  the 
Renfrew  Municipal  Buildings  never  fails  to 
attract  attention  as  a prominent  feature  in  the 
landscape  to  the  south-west  of  the  populous 
city  just  named.  The  edifice,  which  did  honour 
to  Renfrew,  as  one  of  the  royal  burghs  of 
Scotland,  was  a combination  of  the  Baronial 
and  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  aud  occupied 
a triangular  site  at  tho  burgh  cross,  its  dimen- 
sions being  100  ft.  long,  with  a breadth  of  40  ft. 
at  one  end  aud  60  ft.  at  the  other.  The  frontage 
towards  Hairst-street  rose  to  a height  of  fully 
60  ft.,  tho  north-east  comer,  surmounted  by 
the  clock  tower,  attaining  an  elovation  of  135  ft. 
Tho  roof  of  the  building  was  flat-plated  with 
lead.  The  erection  of  the  buildings  was  com- 
menced  iu  1871,  the  memorial-stone  being  laid 
, on  April  13th,  1872,  and  on  October  17th,  1873, 

; the  building  was  inaugurated  by  Provost  Galla- 
cher,  at  that  time  head  of  the  municipality. 
Tho  architect  was  the  late  Mr.  J.  L.  Lamb,  of 
Paisley,  the  buildings  being  placed  on  the  site 
of  previous  municipal  chambers,  erected  iu 
1670,  and  to  which  a town-hall  j)ropei’  was 
added  in  1826.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
from  12,000L  to  15,OOOL,  covered  by  insurance 
to  the  extent  of  7,000i.  in  the  Scottish  National 


Office.  The  resources  of  the  royal  burgh  will 
not,  however,  be  greatly  impaired  as  the  result 
of  the  disaster,  as  its  present  assets  aro 
200,000f.  and  its  liabilities  only  27,0001.  The 
ferry  across  the  Clyde  is  said  to  yield  alone  an 
income  of  1,0001.  per  annum. 


INSPECTION  OF  THE  TAY  BRIDGE. 

On  the  25th  ult.  General  Hutchinson  com- 
menced  his  official  inspection  of  the  Tay  Bridge. 
Six  engines  with  their  tenders,  each  weighing 
75  tons,  and  which  had  been  sent  to  the  bridge 
by  the  North  British  Company  for  the  purpose, 
were  formed  into  a train,  and  the  testing  com- 
menced by  passing  slowly  over  the  structure  to 
the  north  side.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
weight  of  tho  train, — 450  tons  in  all, — the  vibra- 
tion and  deflection  of  the  girders  was  observed 
to  be  very  slight.  The  train  was  afterwards 
driven  back  at  a greater  speed,  until  it  reached 
the  most  southerly  of  tho  largo  girders,  where  it 
was  brought  to  a stand,  the  girder  itself  thus 
being  subjected  to  the  test  imposed  by  sustain- 
ing the  dead  weight  of  the  whole  six  engines. 
On  this  being  done,  the  deflection  of  the  girder 
was  carefully  noted.  The  testing  of  each  of  the 
larger,  as  well  as  the  smaller,  girders  was 
carried  out  on  the  same  plan,  and  tho  inspec- 
tion was  completed  on  tho  following  day  by 
running  three  engines  coupled  together  over  tho 
bridge,  the  speed  attained  over  the  widest  span 
being  at  tho  rate  of  forty  miles  per  hour.  The 
oscillation  and  vibration  were  found  to  be  exceed- 
ingly slight,  and  we  learn  that  General  Hutchin- 
son expressed  himself  ns  highly  satisfied  with 
tho  result  of  bis  inspection.  As  the  station  is 
not  yet  completed,  some  few  weeks  must  elapse 
before  tho  bridge  is  open  for  traffic. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS 

AND  THE  NEW  THOROUGHFARE  FROM 
FARRINGDON  - ROAD  TO  REGENT- 
CIRCUS. 

Ax  a special  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way Company,  held  last  week,  Sir  Edward 
Watkin,  tho  chairman,  made  refeXence  to  the 
new  street  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  propose  to  make  from  Farringdon-road 
to  Regent-street,  but  which,  as  will  be  seen 
from  Sir  Edward’s  remarks,  has  been  postponed. 
He  stated  that  the  directors  had  been  in  com- 
municatiou  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  on  tho 
subject,  as  they  had  got  an  impression  that  the 
Board  would  bo  disposed  to  make  a fair  arrange- 
ment  with  them,  by  which  they  would  sell  to  tho 
company  for  a fair  sum  tho  right  of  way  under 
the  new  street,  from  Farringdon-road  to 
Regent-circus.  A railway  between  those  points 
would  open  up  a vast  amount  of  new  traffic,  but 
the  work  was  one  of  those  undertakings  which 
could  only  be  done  in  the  event  of  both  bodies 
co-operating  ; aud  it  had  now  been  decided  by 
the  Board  of  Works  that  in  consequence  of  their 
very  numerous  engagements,  they  were  going 
to  postpone  tho  completion  of  the  new  street 
for  a few  years.  Sir  Edward  then  stated  that 
in  consequence  of  this  decision  the  company’s 
Bill  for  powers  to  construct  a new  railway  from 
Farringdon-road  to  Regcnt-circus  would  not 
be  prosecuted  until  tho  Board  of  Works  were 
ready  to  proceed  with  the  new  street. 


BRICKMAKING  AT  SITTINGBOURNE. 

SiTTiNGBOURNE  and  Faversham,  in  Kent,  aro 
well  known  as  places  in  which  more  bricks  are 
annually  made  than  almost  any  other  district  in 
England,  and  accounts  from  the  locality  state 
that  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  even  more 
promising  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  It 
appears  that  some  time  ago  it  was  feared  that 
the  brick  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
Sittingbourae  and  Faversbam  manufactories  was 
exhausted,  and  that  the  works  would  have  to  bo 
closed,  but  it  now  turns  out  that  very  largo 
quantities  of  brick  earth  have  been  found  in 
fields  near  where  tho  brick  yards  were  first 
established,  and  it  is  believed  that  tho  supply  is 
almost  inexhaustible.  This  brick  earth  as  it  is 
got  out,  is  now  carted  to  the  original  brick- 
yards,  aud  also  to  new  manufactories  which  aro 
in  succession  being  established,  and  it  seems 
that  tho  landowners  from  whose  fields  tho  brick 
earth  is  being  taken  are  making  almost  fabulous 
profits  of  the  material.  Some  of  these  owners 
are  said  to  have  received  for  the  brick  earth  got 
out  of  thoir.land  double  and  treble  the  sum  the 
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land  originally  cost  them,  still,  of  coarse,  retain- 
ing theii’  ownership  in  the  land. 

Last  season  several  of  the  brick  manu- 
facturers are  said  to  have  realised  small 
fortunes,  and  as  last  year’s  bricks  are  reported 
to  have  been  almost  all  bought  up,  it  is  expected 
that  next  season  will  again  be  a very  profitable 
one.  The  assertion  is  that  daring  the  present 
year  more  than  300,000,000  bricks  will  be  made 
in  the  Sittingbourne  and  Faversham  district. 


IXDUSTEUL  CO-OPERATION. 

Trt;  first  of  a course  of  four  lectures  on  this 
subject  was  given  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Saturday 
last  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Q-C.  The  lecturer  at 
the  outset  described  the  co-operative  movement 
ns  one  of  the  schemes  the  object  of  which  was 
the  well-being  of  the  many,  and  maintained  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  that  mnst  be  not  only 
the  true  but  the  absorbing  object  of  pursuit  of 
all  who  identified  themselves  with  it.  It  could 
not  be  classed  among  modem  schemes,  as  it 
dated  from  the  middle  ages,  when  the  movement 
found  its  home  in  the  monasteries,  in  which 
groups  of  men  gathered  together  against  the 
wrongs  of  feudal  barons  on  the  avowed  principle 
of  brotherhood.  It  would  not  be  denied  that  it 
was  in  the  monasteries  trade  first  raised  its  head 
in  England  ; and  he  noticed  it  here  because  it 
was  said  that  trade  sprang  from  competition, 
and  not  from  fellow-work.  Between  the  years 
1834  and  1846  co-operative  life  was  beginning 
to  stir  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  it,  and  a considerable  number  of 
stores  were  registered  as  friendly  societies, 
several  of  which  remained  so  registered  to  this 
day.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  great  revo- 
lutionary crisis  of  1848-9  that  any  strong 
impulse  was  given  to  the  movement  in  England. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  the  ideas  of  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  or  the  works  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, were  known  but  in  the  vaguest  way  to 
tho  working  folk  in  the  North  of  England  ; but 
co-operation,  nevertheless,  took  its  root  there, 
and  stores  rose  rapidly.  The  need  of  some  sort 
of  federation  began  to  be  felt,  and  conferences 
were  held  with  a view  to  strengthen  the  societies, 
whose  trade  was  hampered  at  every  turn  by  the 
state  of  the  law.  In  tracing  the  subsequent 
history  of  tho  movement,  the  lecturer  dwelt 
upon  the  fact  that  the  passing  in  1852  of  the  Act 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
formed  an  important  epoch  in  co-operative 
annals.  The  societies  in  the  northern  connties 
had  been  visited  by  individual  promoters  on 
several  occasions.  They  were  all  by  this  time 
in  communication  with  the  London  centre,  and 
eager  to  turn  the  passing  of  the  Bill  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  the  same  year  a conference  met 
in  London,  and  it  was  resolved  that  co-operative 
establishments  should  sell  all  articles  exactly 
for  what  they  knew  them  to  be.  No  general 
conference  was  held  for  several  years  after,  in 
consequence  uf  the  failure  of  the  London  insti- 
tutions. Of  the  controversies  which  the  revival 
aroused,  their  effect,  said  the  lecturer,  was  to 
convince  the  country  generally  that  the  move- 
ment was  neither  revolntionary  nor  dangerona 
to  property,  and  all  those  who  cared  to  risk  it 
found  that  it  educated  the  working  classes  in 
the  best  sense,  and  opened  up  prospects  to  them 
which  could  scarcely  be  valued  too  highly. 
Turning  to  the  establishment  of  those  societies 
which  had  adopted  the  ready-money  system, 
he  believed  they  were,  with  two  exceptions, 
registered  as  joint-stock  companies,  and  had 
carefnlly  confined  their  efforts  to  buying  in  the 
cheapest  markets  and  distributing  in  the  most 
economical  way.  One  result  of  this  was  that 
the  general  public,  instructed  by  the  metro- 
politan press,  had  been  misled,  and  taking  this 
part  of  the  movement  as  representative  of  the 
whole,  bad  concluded  for  the  present,  as  the 
For’nightly  Revi‘<w  said,  that  “co-operation  con- 
cerns itself  solely  with  the  the  redistribution  of 
capital  and  its  products  ; for  the  employment 
and  duties  of  capital  it  has  no  word.”  The 
lecturer  concluded  by  strongly  recommending 
the  particular  form  of  the  pursuit  of  the  “ well- 
being of  the  many  ” which  he  advocated  to  the 
most  fastidions  seekers  for  equality  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  as  well  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  community.  The  lectures  are 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Guild  of  Co- 
operators,  which  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  in  the  south  of  England  a 
more  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
industrial  co-operation. 

The  remaining  three  lectnres  will  be  delivered 


on  following  Saturdays  : — On  March  23,  Mr. 
Edward  Vansittart  Neale,  M.A.,  will  speak  on 
“The  Evils  which  Co-operation  is  specially 
directed  to  remedy”  5 Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  and  Mr. 
E.  Owen  Greening  willfollow.  Admissionis  free. 


NEW  COVERED  MARKET  AT  BURSLEM. 

The  memorial  stono  of  a new  vegetable 
market  at  Burslem  was  laid  on  the  13th  inst. 
by  Mr.  Robert  Heath,  M.P.  The  building, 
which  was  begun  some  months  ago,  will  cover  an 
area  of  1,800  square  yards,  of  which  420  will  be 
occupied  by  six  shops  abutting  on  Queen-street. 
They  will  also  have  communications  backwards 
with  the  market.  Over  them  will  be  a aeries  of 
offices  for  borough  purposes,  with  entrances  iu 
Queen-street.  The  total  length  of  frontage  in 
this  street  will  be  125  ft.,  and  the  height  to  the 
top  of  the  central  tower  96  ft.  The  market  will 
be  approached  by  two  entrances  from  Queen- 
street, — one  from  Brickhouse-street  and  one 
from  the  Market-place.  The  lower  part  of  the 
fa(;ade  (in  Queen-street)  will  be  of  Torksbire 
stone,  with  small  granite  pillars,  and  the  iipper 
portion  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The 
roof  of  the  great  hall  will  be  of  wrought  iron, 
supported  on  twin  columns,  with  ornamental 
capitals.  Tho  whole  of  the  glazing  will  be  done 
on  the  principle  invented  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle, 
and  which  has  been  largely  adopted  by  tho 
Government  and  many  of  the  railway  companies. 
By  this  plan  the  panes  are  inserted  in  metal 
grooves,  and  putty  is  entirely  dispensed  with. 
The  new  bi^ikling  is  in  tho  Gothic  style,  and  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Richards,  the  town 
surveyor.  Messrs.  H.  & R.  Inskip,  of  Longton, 
aro  the  contractors  for  the  brick  and  stone  work ; 
and  Messrs.  Hill  & Smith,  of  Brierley-hill,  supply 
the  iron  roof.  The  first  of  these  contracts  is  for 
13.959L,  and  the  other  for  1,3501.  The  site  cost 
6,000t.,  and  the  total  outlay  on  the  market  when 
finished  will  be  upwards  of  25,0001. 


THE  HAYMARKET  ACCIDENT. 

CAST  IRON  COLUMNS. 

Sir, — The  Haymarket  accident  proves  that  a 
good  architect,  a district  surveyor,  aud  a com- 
petent  foreman,  can  pot  up  unsafe  cast-iron 
columns  without  their  being  able  to  detect  the 
defects  of  the  casting.  This  does  not  astonish 
me,  for  I have  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  that, 
though  theoretically  a hollow  cast-iron  column 
is  the  most  resisting  of  supports,  practically  it 
is  the  very  worst,  because  its  defects  are  con- 
cealed. I have  it  from  a man  of  great  expe- 
rience that  ho  has  often  found  hollow  columns 
present,  after  fracture,  an  irregular  section,  in 
which  one  side  of  the  ring  was  as  thin  as  a sheet 
of  paper,  while  the  other  was  much  thicker  than 
it  was  designed  to  be.  This  is  caused  by  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  core  quite  immovable 
when  casting.  I think  that  architects  would  be 
wise  never  to  employ  cast-iron  columns  where 
great  weights  have  to  bo  supported ; but  to 
prefer  cross-section  stanchions.  They  offer,  it 
is  true,  according  to  mathematical  principles, 
less  resistance  than  annular  columns  containing 
the  same  amount  of  material;  hat  they  can  be 
depended  upon  bearing  what  they  have  been 
calculated  to  bear,  as  all  their  surface  is  exposed 
to  view,  and  can  be  thoroughly  examined  before 
they  are  used.  Stanchions,  I know,  are  avoided 
because  considered  ugly ; but  I contend  they 
need  not  bo ; they  are  even  more  capable  of 
artistic  treatment  than  columns.  I know  of  two 
examples  which  bear  ont  this  opinion.  Tho  bal- 
conies of  tho  artisans’  dwellings  at  Battersea 
are  supported  by  stanchions,  where  the  latter 
produce  a very  elegant  effect  of  lines.  Another 
very  instructive  example  are  the  candelabra  of 
the  Conservative  Club,  St.  James’s-street,  which 
are  of  cross-section  ornamented  with  little  cast- 
iron  panels  riveted  on.  The  effect  of  these 
is  very  pleasing,  and  I believe  it  wants  but 
a little  goodwill  for  architects  to  develop  this 
principle  of  construction  aud  get  beautiful 
results.  Lawrence  Harvet. 


THE  CORPORATION  OF  SHEFFIELD  AND 
THE  BOROUGH  ENGINEER. 

Sir, — My  attention  having  been  directed  to 
Mr.  Clarke’s  letter  on  the  above  subject,  I con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  state  in  reference  thereto, 
that  during  the  past  year  I have  executed  engi- 
neering works  for  the  Corporation  of  Sheffield 
of  tho  value  of  more  than  100,0001.  The  chair- 
man  of  the  Improvement  Committee  challenged 
the  council  to  appoint  any  eminent  engineer  in 
the  kingdom  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
work,  and  if  ho  could  estimate  more  than  1001. 
worth  of  defective  work  the  chairman  was  pre- 
pared to  give  the  council  a check  for  the  sum 
over  and  above  that  amonnt.  As  to  this  small 
portion  of  bad  workmanship,  I distinctly  told 
the  Highway  Committee  at  the  time  it  was 
being  executed,  that  I would  not  accept  any 
responsibility,  as  the  work  was  done  in  accor- 
dance with  a resolution  passed  by  them  in 
opposition  to  my  expressed  opinion  and  advice. 

I have  now  been  engineer  and  surveyor  to  the 
Corporation  of  Sheffield  for  four  years,  and  this 
is  the  only  charge  which  has  been  brought 
against  me  np  to  the  present  time. 

A quantity  of  irrelevant  matter  was  intro- 
duced in*^o  the  discussion  at  the  Council  meeting, 
and  statements  made  which  I cannot  recognise, 
as  I have  had  no  opportunity  of  explaining  or 
contradicting  them. 

The  above  is  the  only  reason  which  has  been 
brought  under  my  notice  why  the  Corporation 
have  resolved  to  request  me  to  terminate  my 
engagement  with  them. 

P.  B.  COGHLAN, 

Borough  Rogineer  and  Surrejor. 

Sheffield. 

*#*  From  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
nf  the  case  it  certainly  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Coghlan  has  fair  ground  of  complaint. 


PiB,— Mr.  Ellice-Clarke’s  Utter  with  refereoce  to  the  way 
in  «bi  h tbe  Borough  Surreyor  of  Sheffield  baa  beeu 
treated  ehould  he  a c.iiitiOD  t"  csn'irtaie*  for  the  office, 
One  cub  hardir  believe  that  'he  Corporition  of  a large 
Dori'iigh  likx  Sheffield  would  bfhwe  bo  di*hoDoorably  to- 
v^ards  aa  important  public  officer  as  to  have  coDclemned 
him  unhear-i.  Itsh.iwathe  iieoe*sity  of  having  aoine  pro- 
trc'ion  from  tbe  Local  Goveroiaent  Board.  This  the 
AstocUtioD  of  Muuici.'al  Bngiueers  and  Survey.'rs  baa 
sought,  at  the  hands  of  the  Central  Board,  and  I hope 
thc'B"  who  make  the  surveyor  the  instrument  to  carry  out 
public  health  Uws,  wilt  protect  him  iu  doing  so,  from  tbe 
part'  feeing  aud  interested  motives  that  eo  I'requertlr 
chsrieterise  local  govemirg  bod’es,  especially  or  amall 
towns.  B-  BrcxHiM. 

Iowa  Hall,  Iptmieh. 


VENTILATION. 

I Sir, — The  alludes  to  the  science  of 

ventilation.  Architects  should  study  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  gases  that  compose  tho  air,  and 
the  contrivances  for  warming  and  ventilating 
buildings. 

In  a workshop  where  pure  air  without  draught 
was  necessary,  the  air  near  the  floor  was  kept 
warmer  than  that  near  the  ceiling,  as  sho^-n  by 
thermometers,  and  single  feathers  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  about  the  middle  of  the  room, 
remained  motionless.  This  test  applied  to 
private  houses  and  public  buildings,  when  in 
full  use,  will  prove  them  to  bo  healthy,  because 
it  involves  openings  at  the  top  to  let  out  the 
heat,  aud  also  to  let  in  cold  air  without  causing 
draught.  Sanitas. 


EXPERIMENTS  IVITH  IRON  AND 
CONCRETE. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  article  under  the  above 
heading,  you  refer  to  the  specimen  of  our 
artificial  stone,  submitted  by  Mr.  Fowler,  and 
you  state  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  to  be  the  maximum 
bearing,  and  that  the  question  of  the  stability  of 
the  structure  depended  upon  tbe  behaviour  of 
the  main  beam. 

Will  you  allow  us  to  state  that  by  our  mode 
of  construction  the  columns  and  main  girders 
are  covered  with  our  fireproof  material,  our 
practice  being  to  protect  the  whole  of  tbe  con- 
structive ironwork  with  a covering  of  concrete, 
the  whole  of  the  ingredients  of  which  have  been 
previously  calcined. 

With  regard  to  the  size  and  position  of  iron 
in  forming  lintels,  arches,  &c.,  2 in.  stout  hoop- 
iron  on  edge  is  cast  in  it  as  near  the  bottom  edge 
as  practicable,  while  for  bressumers  and  girders 
to  carry  heavy  walls  we  use  4 in.  or  6 in.  flitches, 
blocked  and  bolted  10  in.  apart,  and  then  filled 
in  around  and  over  with  material  the  full  thick- 
ness of  wall,  and  18  in.  or  more  deep. 

In  forming  roofs,  landings,  floors,  «fec,,  wo  have 
for  the  last  sixteen  years  used  bar  iron  2 in.  or 
3 in.  deep  with  small  round  rods  running  trans- 
versely through  them,  thus  forming  a network 
which  is  filled  in  and  over  to  a thickness  of  0 in. 
or  6 in.,  the  top  being  finished  with  a fair  face. 
Fire-proof  ceilings  are  formed  in  a similar 
manner  under  the  main  girders. 

In  proof  of  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  the 
material,  we  have  used  it  for  the  crowns  of 
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I farnaces  and  covering  for  flaes,  and  its  behavionr 
i in  large  fires  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

In  1832  Tve  took  out  a patent  for  fireproof 
|i  construction,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  only 
.1  thoroughly  fireproof  system  now  in  use.  As  to 
■|i  the  adaptability  of  the  artificial  stone  for  struc- 

II  tural  and  architectural  purposes,  we  have  used 
' it  with  advantage  in  every  case  where  natural 
I stone  is  ordinarily  used  ; but  it  is  very  important 
, that  the  cement  should  be  of  the  very  best 
i description,  and  for  years  past  we  have  used 
r none  but  that  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hilton, 
I,  Anderson,  & Co.  M.  Allen  & Son. 


PARTY-WALL  CASE. 

STANDARD  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  V.  STOKES. 

The  defendant,  after  giving  the  usual  party- 
<•  wall  notices,  and  after  the  plaintiffs  had  appointed 
I Mr.  Blashill  to  act  as  their  surveyor,  and  meet 
t his  surveyor,  commenced  to  execute  deep  under- 
pinning in  order  to  obtain  a sub-basement  for 
his  new  building  in  Clement’s-lane,  City,  no 
: third  surveyor  having  been  selected,  and  no 
award  made. 

The  Judge  (the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  reviewed 
: the  question  of  the  right  of  parties  at  common 

' law  as  tenants  in  common  of  a party-wall, 
deciding  that  each  party  might  deal  with  the 
. wall,  even  to  the  extent  of  pulling  it  down  with- 
out giving  right  of  action  to  the  other  party, 
provided  his  object  was  to  improve  one  or  both 
properties,  and  was  carried  out  properly.  (This 
seemed  to  be  a question  of  doubt.)  But  as  to 
] party-walls  in  London,  he  held  that  the  rights 
of  each  owner  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  83rd 
section  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  which 
I by  implication  excludes  all  other  rights.  He  held 
I that  though  underpinning  is  not  specially  men- 
' tioned  in  that  section,  the  word  “raise”  (in 
Clause  6)  includes  “ underpinning,”  or  extending 
a wall  even  in  a downward  direction  ! Also,  that 
by  the  11th  Clause  underpinning  came  within 
“ other  necessary  work,”  oven  though  there  was 
no  necessity  beyond  the  defendant’s  wish  to 
make  an  additional  basement. 

Finally,  however,  he  decided  that  the  defend- 
ant was  altogether  in  the  wrong  in  proceeding 
with  the  work  without  a third  surveyor  and  an 
award,  and  condemned  him  in  costa. 

The  matter  is  now  to  be  settled  by  Mr. 
Blashill  and  Mr.  Batterbnry  (the  defendant’s  ■ 
surveyor),  and  Mr.  Clifton  (chosen  umpire),  as 
referees  under  the  Court,  the  Judge  objecting, 
for  some  reason,  to  remit  the  matter  back  to 
the  stage  when  the  third  surveyor  ought  to  have 
been  appointed,  so  that  all  should  go  on  under 
the  Act, — a course  to  which,  it  seems,  both 
parties  were  willing  to  agree. 


BREACH  OF  CONTRACT. 

HURLSTONE  V.  COLLS  & CO. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Hnrlstone,  is  a revising 
barrister,  of  Slaugham,  Sussex,  and  the  defend, 
ants,  Messrs.  Colls  & Son,  are  builders  carrying  on 
business  at  Dorking,  Surrey,  and  also  in  the 
metropolis,  and  who  had  paid  into  Court  151.  in 
full  satisfaction  of  the  alleged  breach  of  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Hnrlstone,  the  plaintifT,  who  wbs  ao  crippled  and 
infirm  as  to  be  carried  inio  Court,  arieinp,  as  he  statrd, 
from  the  breach  of  contract  by  his  bui.dera,  appeared 
both  as  couDset  snd  witness.  U e raid  that  be  was  the  owuer 
of  iwij  cottayes  in  the  parish  of  Wiaughain,  one  of  which  he 
fometimes  < ccupied  aa  nis  own  rrsitlence.  He  oontracled 
with  the  d-'fendants  to  carry  out  »p“ciBed  repairs  to  both 
cottrges,  blit  alter  coromencinj;  the  work,  ann  carrying  it 
on  t_n  a certain  extent,  defei.dani'a  men  suddenly  left  off 
the  job,  and  both  boiiaea  were  in  an  uninhabitable  state 
when  the  workmen  leltoff.  He  was  then  .ibligert  to  incur 
A considerable  expense  in  ptitting  the  cottages  into  their 
original  habitable  ooodir.ion,  and  was  compelled,  in  Sep- 
tember  and  t lotober  of  1877,  to  reeide  in  an  hotel  in  Lon- 
don  in  consequence  of  the  iuoi  nvenience  he  was  pnt  to. 
By  stayin.:  in  one  cottssre  a short  time  only  he  had  coo- 
tracteii  a severe  cold,  aud  t.y  being  compelled  to  apply  lor 
medical  Bsaislanue  this  further  added  to  the  loss  and 
damage  he  had  snstained,  ano  the  doctor's  hill  made  up 
the  O'  1.  danisges  he  now  sued  for. 

Th»  Judge  aiked  the  plaintiff  to  explain  each  item  in 
his  claim. 

The  plaintiff  replied  that,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
finished state  in  wliich  the  defendants  lelt  the  premises, 
his  buil  ’iog  expenses  were  (or  mending  holes,  So.,  in  root’ 
1 man,  66  hours  at  74d.,  21.  Is.  3d  ; labourer,  66  hours  at 
41d.,  18s.  lOd,  ; laths,  hair,  Ac.,  iCs.;  bricks,  \L  6b.  6d.  ; 
cement,  4s.  0d.;  plaster  of  Psris,  Is.  23.:  railway  auo’ 
cartage,  7b.  4d. ; lime  and  sand,  I6s.  ; slates.  If.  168.; 
boardings,  Ac,,  11.  9a.  Id.  ; earr  age  of  ditto,  lOs. ; car- 
penters’ Work,  69.;  and  shoot  destroyed,  3f. ; or,  in  ah, 
13f.  6g.  0d.  for  hoilders’  work,  lit  addition  to  this,  be 
claimed,  'or  inconveiiienoe,  hotel,  and  medical  expenses, 
an<i  I'tber  items,  which  slated  up  to  6Ul. 

The  J udge.— If  a man  breaks  a contract,  he  Is  liable  to 
the  injury  he  has  committed.  Did  yon  call  in  another 
bnilder  to  ascertain  the  damage  ? 

The  PUintiff.— I did  not : for  there  is  not  one  resident 


nearer  than  Horsham,  or  Cuckfleld,  and  I took  the  work 
on  my  own  hands.  My  hotel  eipeo8"8  arose  from  my 
being  compelled  to  leave  my  cottage  and  stay  in  London. 

T'le  Jmige.—  But  if  you  had  lived  in  your  coitage  you 
must  have  paid  for  your  dinner.  That  qu-  stioii.  as  we.ll 
as  your  doetor'e  bill,  is  merely  on*  of  law,  which  i h«  jury 
will  DO',  have  to  deal  with.  If  a man  goes  to  live  m a house 
and  catches  cold  he  cannot  sue  a builder  fir  doctor’s 
expenses,  and,  according  to  a css  < decided,  such  cannot 
be  taken  inti  account  with  the  present  question  of 
damages.  What  the  jury  will  have  to  decide  is  the 
amount  of  damnge  done  to  your  properly  by  breach  of 
contract. 

The  plaintiff  was  then  cross-examined  by  the  defendant’s 
solicitor  as  to  his  experience  in  bnilding  matters,  prices  of 
ma'erials,  Ac.,  in  neither  of  which  conid  he  give  a satis- 
factory  explanation,  and  admitted  that  no  regular  contract 
had  b en  entered  into,  but  the  price  left  open. 

A witness  proved  that  defendant's  men  came  to  do  tho 
work  on  a Wednesday,  and  left  on  the  Saturday,  saying 
ih-y  should  not  come  to  the  job  any  more, 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  West  was  cslled,  who  "aid  that  last 
autumn  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  defendants,  and  was 
sent  down  to  plaintiff's  cottages  to  superintend  tho  job, 
He  commenced,  but  oid  not  liiiish,  taking  some  plastering 
ofl:’  the  si'tiiig-room  and  a few  other  jobs,  but  did  not 
stay  to  finish  as  h-i  was  ordered  to  leave  ir.  To  put  the 
pri-miaes  in  the  state  ho  fouud  them  would  take  a man 
seven  or  eight  days,  and  he  would  gladly  take  the  job  in 
hand  for  SI. 

The  jury  eventually  considered  that  the  167.  paid  into 
court  was  amply  suMoieot,  and  the  Judge  said  be  quite 
agreed  with  the  jnry,  and  found  for  the  defendants  with 

C"BtS. 

It  did  not  clearly  transpire  why  the  contractors  gave  np 
the  job  in  so  sudden  a manner. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

HUNT  V.  THE  WIMBLEDON  LOCAL  BOARD. 

Tbis  was  an  aettoo  in  the  Common  Fleas  Division, 
befiiro  Mr.  Ju  tioe  Lindley,  to  recover  abont  20ni.,  the 
cost  of  preparing  plans  fur  ibe  building  of  new  offices  fur 
the  W'imbledoD  Local  Board. 

Mr.  Patehett,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Walpole  aope’red  for  the 
plainiiff ; and  Ur.  Marriott,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Patttson  lor 
the  defendai  s. 

Tho  plaintiff  was  an  architect  in  Regent-street,  and  in 
July,  1875,  he  did  iho  w^rk  now  in  queetioo.  The  Board 
being  in  want  of  new  offices  spoke  to  their  surveyor, 
Mr.  R iwell,  who  was  mainly  empl.iyod  in  orrying  cit 
sewer  work,  bu'.  who  bad  out  one  ur  two  plans  for  bnild- 
ii'gs.  tie  prepared  some  plans  for  tho  building,  but 
afterwards  he  communicated  with  the  plainiiff,  who  in 
coneequence  prepared  other  plans.  Mr.  Howell's  reuollec. 
tton  ut  what  passed  was  that  he  told  the  Board  he  was  ao 
much  engaged  wiih  the  sewers  that  he  could  not  get  out 
the  plans  lor  th-  new  buildn  g.  He  told  them  he  pro- 
posed  to  employ  Mr.  Hunt,  and  as  there  was  no  obj»oiiou 
to  bis  doing  so  he  did  empl'iy  him.  The  plans  besriog 
Mr.  Huni'snsms  were  laid  beforetbe  Board  and  examiued 
by  them. 

Tne  Rev.  J.  M.  Brackenbnry,  the  obairroan  of  the  Board, 
a'<d  other  members  of  th«t  b >dy,  sta'ed  tba'  no  autburity 
was  given  to  employ  Mr.  Hunt,  and  they  dit  not  know 
until  recently  of  his  employment.  The  building  never  was 
ereo'ed,  in  consequence  of  its  being  found  too  expensive, 
the  low esi  tender  to  , build  being  7,0007.,  more  iban  twice 
the  amount  of  the  e timated  lost.  Other  plans  were 
obtained  Irora  another  person,  and  upon  them  the  building 
was  cODstruoleri,  Upon  tbis  state  of  tacts  tw  i beads  oi 
defence  were  raised,— one  tba"  Mr.  Rowell  had  no  autho- 
rity to  employ  the  plaintiff;  and  the  other  that  (he  charge 
for  toe  plans  was  to  be  ouk-nla'ed,  not  upon  the  lender 
price,  but  up  >n  the  estimated  cost.  Beyond  this,  there 
was  I he  question  w bether  the  plaintiff  o uid  recover  at  nil, 
the  Board  not  having  bonnd  themselves  by  any  contract 
under  seal. 

The  jury,  having  considered  the  mattor  for  half  an 
hour,  found  that  the  Board  had  authorised  the  employ- 
ment of  the  plaintiff ; tliat  new  offices  were  necessary  lor 
the  Board  ; aud  that  to  have  'heoffices  plans  were  necessary. 

The  veroiot  was  for  the  plaintiff  (or  917  68. 

Mr.  Justice  Lindley  said  be  ah  aid  reserve  bis  judgment 
until  the  question  of  law  had  been  argued  before  him. 


DANGEROUS  STRUCTURES. 

At  Marlborough-strect  the  owner  of  No®.  65  and  66, 
Great  Windmill-street,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Newton 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  otW'orks,  lor  niin-compli ince 
with  a notice  aerved  upon  him  requiring  the  removal  of 
some  blocks  of  stone  which  form  the  entablature  of  the 
new  front  wall. 

Mr.  Napier  appeared  for  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and 
a solicitor  appeared  fur  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Kerr,  the  district  surveyor,  said  that  he  bad  con- 
demned the  portion  of  the  struomrein  question,  aud  con 
side,  edit  daiigerou®  to  let  it  remain. 

Mr.  Walker,  another  district  surveyor,  happened  to  be 
in  court,  and  be  was  asked  bis  opinion  by  toe  magistrat**. 
He  oaid  ne  ba  i noticed  the  eutablsture,  and  considered  it 
to  be  ill  ail  iinsaf."  state,  and  that  a heavy  steam  roller 
or  fire-engine  passingmigbt  bring  it  down. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Diinch,  surveyor,  was  called,  and 
be  >aid  he  considered  eve  ythin-  quite  tale,  as  the  part 
complained  of  had  been  buttressed  up  by  a cross  wall. 

Mr.  Walker  said  if  the  matter  was  in  bis  diftricthe 
would  not  sleep  comlorlably  while  it  remained  in  its  pre- 
aenr.  condi'iou. 

Mr,  Newton,  having  ascerlnined  what  time  might  be 
given,  made  an  order  (or  the  requirements  to  be  complied 
with  wiibiu  fourteen  days. 


Barro'w-in-Purness-— A block,  including  an 
auction  mart  and  fine-art  gallery,  with  lock-up 
shops  on  the  ground-floor,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted  in  this  town.  The  fine-art  gallery  has 
an  open -framed  roof,  with  large  lantern  light,  and 
the  walls  are  lined  throughout  with  boards,  and 
covered  with  cloth.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  for  Mr.  Richard  Bailey,  by  Mr. 
James  Ward,  contractor,  Mr.  Howard  Evans 
being  the  architect. 


A “GREEK  DRESS”  PARTY. 

Last  Wednesday  there  was  given,  not  very 
far  out  of  town,  an  evening  entertainment  of  a 
rather  unusual  character,  being  a practical  pro- 
test in  favour  of  Greek  costume,  or  at  least  the 
principles  of  Greek  costume,  for  the  fair  sex  j all 
the  ladies  appearing  on  the  occasion  in  dresses 
modelled  on  the  Greek  type,  in  most  cases  pretty 
closely,  though  there  were  vagaries  in  both  colour 
and  form,  which  were  hardly  to  bo  called  Greek 
except  by  a stretch  of  the  imagination.  Some 
remarkably  pretty  combinations  of  tone  and 
draping  were  to  be  seen,  the  effect  depending, 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  a good  deal  upon  the 
personality  of  the  wearer.  One  lady,  who,  to  the 
possession  of  remarkable  natural  advantages,  had 
added  a very  complete  realisation  of  true  Greek 
costume,  looked  as  if  she  bad  just  stepped  out 
of  one  of  Mr.  Leighton’s  best  pictures ; it  was 
almost  curious  to  see  realised  what  one  had  only 
been  used  to  see  on  the  walls  of  a picture- 
gallery. 

Several  well-known  nrchseologists,  critics,  and 
artists,  were  present  to  study  the  result,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  object  was,  bon-ljide, 
to  promote  tho  commencement  of  a return  to 
tho  Greek  type  of  dress  for  women  as  tho 
natural  and  normal  form  of  dress,  and  therefore 
a refnge  from  the  eccentricities  of  fashion.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  throw  cold  water  ou  an  idea 
no  doubt  meritorious  in  its  own  way ; but  wo 
fear  this  will  not  do.  Admitting  that  it  makes 
a very  pretty  dress  for  an  evening  party, 
what  is  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  daytime 
and  in  open  air,  in  this  climate  ? Nor  is  it 
convenient,  as  some  of  our  fair  friends 
admitted  that  dancing  would  be  impossible. 
Our  ovm  opinion  is  that  the  present  type 
of  ladies’  dress  in  England  is  not  at  all  a bad 
one  to  work  upon,  if  we  only  had  more  variety 
and  originality,  and  less  of  extreme  develop- 
ments,— the  extreme  of  tightness,  for  instance, 
which  is  carried  sometimes  to  a manifestly  in- 
convenient and  scarcely  decorous  point.  Aud 
the  modem  English  dress  has,  at  least,  this 
advantage  about  it,  that  it  helps  the  main 
points  of  the  fignre,  marking  the  waist  especially, 
and  making  any  tolerable  figure  into  a good  one. 
And  dress  ought  to  help  the  figure.  In  the 
Greek  type  of  dress  only  an  exceptionally  fine, 
and  at  tho  same  time  rather  full,  figure  has  a 
chance ; others  simply  disappear  in  the  dress. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  such  an  experiment 
has  been  made  in  London ; we  read  not  long 
ago  in  one  of  the  many  books  of  reminiscences 
that  are  published  an  account  of  a Greek  dress 
reception  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  but 
have  forgotten  names  and  particulars  ; only  we 
remember  an  anecdote  to  the  effect  that  a very 
distinguished  statesman  of  the  period  who  was 
present,  said  to  one  of  the  fair  guests,  “ Lady 

, there  is  one  question  I should  very  much 

like  to  ask  you  ; are  yon  really  as  naked  as  you 
look  ? ” and  that  the  lady  replied,  with  simple  can- 
dour, that  she  was  “ verynearly.”  The  story  fits 
the  early  half  of  the  century  better  than  the 
latter  half,  certainly ; and  we  believe  ladies 
who  wish  to  try  correct  Greek  costume  can  do 
so  without  the  experiment  involving  any  such 
unsophisticated  state  of  apparel. 

When  will  some  one  give  a party  to  improve 
the  men’s  dress,  which  needs  it  much  more  ? 
And  what  leading  type  would  be  taken  in  that 
case  ? 


THE  INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY. 

Last  week  a deputation  waited  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  urge  upon  him 
certain  points  in  connexion  with  the  incidence 
of  the  inhabited  house  duty.  Mr.  Alderman 
Lawrence,  on  behalf  of  the  deputation,  said 
that  what  was  desired  was  not  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  this  tax,  but  to  bring  before  the  Govern- 
ment points  worthy  of  review.  The  question 
was  of  the  highest  importance  to  large  com- 
mercial centres.  If  a professional  man, — such 
as  a lawyer,  civil  engineer,  or  architect, — occu- 
pied offices  in  a building,  that  building  was 
liable  to  be  charged  9d.  in  the  pound.  This 
anomaly  would  have  before  been  removed,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  accidental  circumstances.  Mr. 
Hubbard  and  Mr.  Goschen  were  now  endeavour- 
ing to  do  it  by  the  introduction  of  a clause  into 
a Bill  now  before  tho  Honse.  The  house-tax, 
which  was  imposed  in  a hnrry,  was  the  only 
tax  that  limited  the  mode  of  construction  or 
manufacture  of  the  article  taxed.  This  tax  did 
tbis  in  reference  to  the  lowest  section  of  the 
community.  The  buildings  erected  by  Sir  S. 
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Waterlow,  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and  the 
Peabody  Trustees,  escaped  the  tax  by  the 
designed  mode  of  their  construction.  They  bad 
no  front  doors,  but  open  staircases,  •with  suites 
of  rooms,  the  rental  of  each  suite  being  under 
20L  a year.  It  could  not  bo  said  this  style  of 
artisan’s  dwelling  -was  the  best.  Houses  of  this 
description  might  be  built  in  a form  better 
adapted  to  the  -wants  of  the  people. 

Mr.  James  Innes  gave  some  practical  illustra- 
tions  of  the  anomalies  of  the  tax ; and  Mr. 
Tomlinson  pointed  out  its  inequality  in  its 
incidence. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply, 
said  that  as  we  were  now  within  three  weeks 
of  the  time  of  bringing  forward  the  Budget 
for  next  year,  ho  should  not  find  it  very 
convenient  at  the  present  moment  to  enter  at 
all  fully  into  this  question.  He  assured  the 
deputation  that  what  had  been  said  in  former 
years,  as  well  as  what  had  been  said  that  day, 
had  not  failed  to  receive  serious  consideration, 
and  he  hoped  it  might  be  in  his  power,  though 
it  was  not  a very  good  year  for  anything  of  the 
nature  of  the  remission  of  taxation,  to  make  some 
proposal  which  would  to  a certain  extent  meet 
the  wishes  which  had  been  expressed,  or  some 
of  them  at  least. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Ballvuisloe. — On  the  14th  inst.  a large  number 
of  stone-cutters  in  the  Ballinasloe  Limestone 
Quarries  went  out  on  strike,  in  consequence  of 
the  employers  reducing  the  wages  from  32s.  to 
30s.  per  week.  A deputation  from  the  trade 
waited  on  the  employers,  but  failed  to  come  to 
terms.  Subsequently,  a largely-attended  meet- 
ing of  the  stone  operatives  was  held,  when 
resolutions  were  adopted  pledging  themselves 
not  to  return  to  work  till  their  demands  wore 
acceded  to. 

London. — ^The  close  of  the  masons’  strike, 
which  practically  terminated  on  the  14th  inst., 
leaves  for  the  present  (according  to  the  daily 
papers)  some  500  masons  out  of  employment, 
who  must  be  supported  by  the  union  until  they 
obtain  work  at  the  old  wages  of  9d.  an  hour. 
The  strike  has  now  lasted  thirty-two  weeks,  and 
is  said  to  have  cost  the  unionists,  who  have  been 
aided  to  some  extent  by  those  of  other  trades, 
somewhere  about  30,0001.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  thought  that  the  master  builders  must  have 
expended  more  than  10,0001.  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  workmen,  and  the  transport  to  London 
of  men  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 


performance  so  small,  that  it  seemed  desirable  in 
pnblic  interests  to  show  what  the  books  really 
were  which  were  put  forth  with  such  a mag- 
nificent flourish  of  trumpets.  Lady  Barker’s 
book  is  somewhat  less  pretentious  in  style,  and 
bettor  in  its  illustrations  than  most  of  the 
others.  Some  of  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
about  art,  as  it  deals  with  considerations  of  what 
may  be  called  nursery  sanitation,  which,  how- 
ever, is  the  practical  basis  of  furnishing  and 
adornment  to  a great  extent.  Lady  Barker  is 
quite  right  in  her  dictum  about  the  bedroom, 
when  used  as  a “ sick-room,”  that  everything 
should  be  plain  and  simple,  and  that  “sick 
people  detest  anything  like  a confusion  or  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments  or  furniture.”  In  feverish 
illnesses  the  pattern  of  a wall-paper  will  some- 
times be  the  cause  of  continual  and  distressing 
irritation  to  the  sufferer,  more  especially  if  it 
presents  anything  complex,  which  the  sight  is 
tempted  to  trace  out  again  and  again.  The  fur- 
niture illustrated  is  mostly  pleasing  in  design, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  theories  expressed, 
which  could  not  be  said  of  some  numbers  of  the 
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COMPETITIONS. 

The  Rowland  Hill  Memorial,  Kidderminster. — 
On  the  13tli  inst.  the  Committee  of  Taste  held  a 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  replies 
of  sculptors  who  had  been  invited  to  send  in 
models  for  the  proposed  statue.  The  bon.  sec. 
stated  that  the  following  sculptors  had  signifled 
their  willingness  to  send  in  models  for  the 
statue : — Messrs.  T.  Brock,  Thorneycroft,  C.  B. 
Birch,  Homer,  Bell,  Fontana,  Williamson,  Mullins, 
and  Wills.  At  the  former  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee  it  was  resolved  that  the  statue  should  be 
of  Carrara  marble,  and  the  pedestal  of  Aberdeen 
granite.  Mr.  Brock  and  several  other  scnlptors 
pointed  out  that  Carrara  marble,  while  being 
much  more  costly  than  Sicilian,  was  not  so 
suitable  for  an  out-door  statue  as  the  other 
kind,  and  that  to  erect  the  pedestal  of  Aberdeen 
granite  would  absorb  too  much  of  the  sum 
offered  for  the  statue  to  enable  the  sculptor  to 
devote  much  attention  to  the  figure.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  pedestal  should  be  made  of 
Cornish  granite.  It  was  resolved  to  substitute 
“Sicilian”  for  “Carrara”  marble,  and  “Cor- 
nish” for  “ Aberdeen  ” granite.  Two  prizes  of 
251.  and  15L  were  offered  by  the  committee  for 
the  best  second  and  third  models  sent  in  by  the 
sculptors. 

Radcliffe-on.Trent  Church. — The  Church  Re- 
storation Committee,  on  the  11th  inst.,  decided 
on  the  plan  signed  “ Spes,”  for  the  restoration 
and  enlargement  of  the  parish  church.  The 
authors  of  the  selected  design  are  Messrs. 
Goddard  & Paget,  of  Leicester.  Honourable 
mention  was  made  of  the  designs  signed 

Keep  Watch,”  and  “ Truthful.” 


THE  SEATS  OF  THEATRES. 

As  there  is  now  a Committee  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  new  Building  Bill, 
with  regard  to  the  alteration  and  supervision  of 
theatres,  ic.,  allow  mo  to  refer  to  the  letter 
from  me  you  kindly  published  (Vol.  for  1877,  p. 
644),  suggesting  that  as  omnibuses  are  licensed 
to  hold  a certain  number  of  persons,  so  should 
the  theatres  be  restricted  in  the  same  manner, 
according  to  the  area  appropriated  to  the 
pnblic.  It  would  save  a great  misery  to  those 
who  visit  many  of  our  theatres,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  upper  boxes  of  the  Haymarket 
and  Bt.  James’s.  y. 


CHARING  CROSS. 

Bib,— The  tall  hoardingjast  pnt  up,  continuing  fr.im  the 
north  end  of  Iforthumberlaod-street  in  the  direcli'>n  ot 
and  sweeping  round  to  some  way  down  Nortbumberland- 
arenue,  entirely  shuts  out  from  puhlio  gase  the  recently, 
rerumed  building  operations  going  on  within.  It  wonla 
be  gratifying  to  the  public  to  find,  when  the  works  are 
completed,  that  some  consideration  had  been  gi»en  to  the 
cooTenience  and  facility  of  the  foot-passenger  tmlEo  by 
increasing  the  width  of  the  foot-parement  at  this  par- 
ticulir  spot,  as  was  suggested  not  so  very  long  since  in  a 
letter  to  adaily  contemporary  (the  Timei),  vis.,  from  the 
Strand  end  of  Nortbumberland-streetto  the  Avenue  turn- 
ing, without  interfering  with  or  curtailing  in  any  degree 
that  of  the  carriage-way,  which  could  ill  be  spared.  Any 
additional  width  should  bo  gained  from  the  bseW.  The 
otigioal  width,  bonnded  as  it  lately  was  on  one  side  by  an 
open  wooden  paling,  and  by  tbe  stone  curb  oflhe  carriage, 
way  on  the  other,  is  very  insufficient  for  tbe  throngs  of 
passers-by  traversing  it  throoghont  the  dav,  and  most 
cerlainly  before  long  will  become  mucb  more  so. 

Spis. 
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Industrial  Art : a Monthly  Review  of  Technical 
and  Scientific  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Edited  by  T.  H.  L.ampkey.  Volume  I.  Lon- 
don : Hardwicke  & Bogue. 

This  is  the  bound  collection  of  the  numbers  from 
July  to  December,  1877,  of  a recently-started 
journal,  concerned  especially  with  the  illustration 
of  Industrial  Art.  The  scope  of  the  publication 
is  tolerably  extensive,  as  it  includes  description, 
if  not  illustration,  of  both  the  artistic  and  the 
constructive  element  in  all  kinds  of  work  which 
come  under  the  heading  of  industrial  art,  which 
may  be  defined  to  moan  all  objects  which, 
though  primarily  for  use,  are  capable  of  orna- 
mental treatment,  and  which,  in  the  words  of 
tho  preface  to  the  volume,  “ally  designing 
power  with  mechanical  skill.”  We  think  the 
promoters  of  the  journal  are  justified  in  their 
opinion  that  there  has  been  a call  for  such  a 
publication,  and  that  it  supplies  a want.  They 
complain  that  England  gained  no  real  lossdhs  of 
experience  from  the  Art  Exhibition  of  1851 ; 
that  though  a large  number  of  Illustrated  Cata- 
logues issued  since  that  time  contain  examples 
of  Art  Industry  which  have  in  some  measure 
served  as  text-books  for  designers,  “ it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  slavish  imitation  of  the  patterns 
contained  in  these  official  records  serves  only  to 
perpetuate  the  bad  art  of  1851.”  Tho  writer  of 
the  preface  proceeds  to  complain  of  tho  preference 
given  in  such  books  to  bad  types  of  Renaissance 
art,  and  to  state  that  it  has  been  their  object  in 
“Industrial  Art”  to  search  out  and  reproduce 
the  finest  bits  of  pure  Renaissance  wherever 
they  exist.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  majority  of  the  illustrations  repre- 
sent old  examples,  as,  in  fact,  comparatively  few 
of  them  are  of  this  description,  most  of  them 
representing  modem  designs,  chiefly  by  German 
artists.  These  latter,  though  not  immaculate, 
are  superior  to  what  our  knowledge  of  German 
taste  would  have  led  ns  to  expect ; and  those 
examples  which,  are  given  of  old  Renaissance 
woik  are  thoroughly  good,  some  of  them  very 
fine  and  unusual,  and  all  well  engraved.  The 
writing  might  be  improved  in  style,  but  in  a 
publication  of  this  kind  illustrations  and  definite 
information  are,  perhaps,  of  more  importance 
than  criticism.  At  all  events,  there  is  quite  a 
sufficient  average  of  merit  and  good  intention  in 
the  publication  to  induce  us  to  wish  it  a con- 
tinued and  increasing  success;  but  we  should 
prefer  to  see  rather  less  of  tho  German  element 
in  the  modem  work  that  is  illustrated. 


The  Bedroom  and  the  Boudoir  ("  Art  at  Home  ” 
Series).  By  Lady  Babkeb.  Macmillan  & 
Co.  1878. 

This  is  one  of  tho  series,  other  numbers  of 
which  we  have  noticed  separately  at  more  or 
less  length,  which  professes  to  supply  us 
with  art  for  the  whole  of  our  houses,  from 
kitchen  to  attic,  or  pretty  nearly  so.  It  is  hardly 
uecessary  to  say  very  much  about  it,  partly, 
indeed,  because  it  is  rather  better  than  some  of 
its  predecessors,  which  we  thought  it  a kind  of 
duty  to  deal  with  somewhat  more  at  length,  be- 
cause their  pretensions  were  so  great  and  their 


The  Lambeth  and  Vanxhall  Water  Com- 
pany, the  penalties  imposed  upon  which,  for 
improperly  cutting  off  a supply,  were  mentioned 
in  our  last  number,  received,  in  1876-7,  rather 
more  than  tho  average  water-rental  per  house  j 
the  general  average  of  the  eight  companies 
being  2'34L,  while  that  of  the  Lambeth  and 
Vauxhall  was  2'4iL  Tho  gross  income  of  tho 
company  amounted  to  9 78  per  cent,  on  their 
capital  outlay.  The  working  costs  came  to  46'6 
per  cent,  of  revenue,  which  is  7'3  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  eight  companies. 
As  this  leaves  a margin  of  5‘65  per  cent,  for 
dividend  over  all  the  capital  expended,  it  may 
bo  questioned  what  justification  the  company 
has  for  the  recent  very  considerable  increase  in 
their  rates. 

The  Obelisk.  — We  understand  that  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Professor  Wilson,  and  the  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Dixon,  proposes  to  take  a cast  of  tho 
entire  obelisk  as  soon  as  can  conveniently  bo 
done  after  its  removal  to  its  site  and  before  its 
elevation.  Major  Fostings  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Museum  authorities  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangem'ents  for  obtaining  such  a cast, 
and  for  its  erection  at  South  Kensington.  It  is 
considered  that,  in  tho  event  of  the  original 
being  hereafter  injured  or  defaced  by  the  action 
of  the  London  atmosphere,  it  would  be  of  much 
interest  to  have  such  a cast,  showing  the  exact 
state  of  the  obelisk  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  in 
this  country. 

Electricity  and  Street-Lighting. — Mr. 
J.  A.  Pictou  has  informed  the  Liverpool  Town 
Council  that  at  a comparatively  trifling  outlay 
“ it  would  be  possible  to  light  tho  to'wn  of 
Liverpool  by  electric  light,  without  one  farthing 
of  expense  to  the  ratepayers,  the  whole  thing 
being  done  by  the  action  of"  the  rise  and  fall  of 
tho  tide.”  A few  evenings  since  Professor 
Tyndall  presided  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  highly  complimented  Mr.  St.  George 
Lane  Fox  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  ho 
had  worked  out  an  idea  which  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor himself  bad  entertained,  viz.,  tho  simul- 
taneous lighting  of  gas-lamps,  whether  in  large 
buildings,  or  in  the  streets  of  our  largo  cities 
and  towns. 

Archaeology  in  Japan.  — According  to 
Nature,  H.  vou  Siebold,  Attache  of  the  Austrian 
Embassy  at  Yeddo,  and  a member  of  tho  Japan 
Archaeological  Society,  has  lately  published  a 
brochure,  which  will  servo  as  a guide  for  tho 
systematic  archroological  study  of  tbe  land ; 
Yon  Siebold  has  lately  made  a most  interesting 
discovery  of  a prehistoric  mound  at  Omuri,  near 
Yeddo,  containing  over  5,000  different  articles 
in  atone,  bronze,  &c.  In  a recent  communica- 
tion to  the  Berlin  Anthropologiscbe  Gesollschaft, 
ho  describes  the  origin  of  the  terra-cotta 
images  found  in  old  Japanese  bnrial-gronnds. 
It  appears  that  np  to  the  year  2 B.C.  it  was  tho 
custom  to  surround  the  grave  of  a dead  emperor 
or  empress  -with  a number  of  their  attendants, 
buriad  alive  up  to  their  necks,  their  heads  fonn- 
ing  a ghastly  ring  about  the  burial  spot.  At 
the  date  referred  to  tho  custom  was  abolished, 
and  the  living  offerings  were  replaced  by  the 
clay  figures,  which  have  hitherto  attracted  so 
much  attention. 
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Stony  Stratford. — The  parish  church  of  St. 
|i  Giles,  Stony  Stratford,  has  been  re-opened, 
after  undergoing  considerable  renovation.  Ex- 
itemally  little  has  been  done,  the  principal 
portions  of  the  work  having  been  confined  to 
the  interior.  It  was  deemed  advisable  by 
the  architect  to  make  colour  the  leading  scheme 
for  adornment.  Tho  walls  and  roofs  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  are  in  monochrome,  and  tho  apse  and 
iquasi-chancel  in  polychrome.  Tho  old  Perpen- 
dicular tower  arch  has,  by  the  removal  of  an 
unsightly  western  gallery,  been  exposed  to  view, 
and  the  space  intervening  between  it  and  the 
belfry  filled  with  new  timber  framing,  and  new 
(west  doors  to  communicate  with  the  vestry. 
The  existing  font  has  been  raised  on  steps,  and 
cro\vned  with  a spiral  cover  of  oak,  crocketed 
and  suspended  from  a wrought-iron  bracket.  A 
new  rood-screen  of  pitch  pine  marks  out  tho 
chorus  cantorum,  and  a new  carved  pulpit  of 
the  like  material  stands  on  the  north  side  of  it. 
The  windows,  formerly  huge  openings  only, 
have  been  filled  with  varied  geometric  tracery 
in  Corsham  Down  stone.  The  galleries,  which, 
for  want  of  space,  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
have  been  perforated  and  decorated.  A new 
(reredos,  divided  into  three  compartments,  in  tho 
(manner  of  a triptych,  contains  representations, 
on  a gold  ground,  of  the  Crucifixion,  with 
I St.  Mary  and  St.  John  in  the  centre,  and  angels 
ibearing  symbols  in  the  sides.  The  panels  in  the 
iscreen,  also  on  a gold  ground,  represent  the 
Bishops  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches, 
St.  Giles,  the  patron  saint,  &c.  In  tho  windows 
of  the  apse  are  represented  the  twelve  Apostles, 
with  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre,  and  the 
iResurrection  and  Ascension  of  our  Lord  in  the 
side-lights  ; they  are  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Sankey 
and  her  son,  in  memory  of  the  lato  vicar.  The 
south  quasi-transept  window  is  being  filled  with 
istained  glass  to  the  memory  of  Josiah  Michael 
■and  Ann  Smith.  The  tile  pavement  in  the 
ichancol  is  from  Messrs.  Minton  & Co.  The 


Pees  of  Cemetery  Companies. — A special 
meeting  of  the  Cemetery  Masons’  Defence 
Association,  grave-owners,  florists,  and  others 
interested  in  the  abolition  of  the  fees  lately 
imposed  by  some  of  the  metropolitan  cemeteiy 
companies,  was  held  a few  days  since  to  deter- 
mine what  steps  should  be  taken  to  compel  the 
companies  to  desist  from  making  these  charges. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Pi-eston  occupied  the  chair,  and  in 
opening  the  proceedings  said  this  was  a large 
question,  because  the  fees  charged  by  the  com- 
panies had  not  fallen  on  the  trade,  bnt  on  tho 
public  at  large.  The  conduct  of  the  companies 
was  most  vexatious  and  unjust,  but  the  Asso- 
ciation had  at  last  found  a client  who  paid  a 
fee  to  the  London  Cemetery  Company  under 
protest,  and  afterwards  brought  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  the  fee,  the  solicitor  of  the 
Association  conducting  the  case.  The  action 
was  brought  in  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court, 
but,  on  the  application  of  the  company,  was 
removed  by  certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench.  Since  then  the  company  had  with- 
drawn from  the  action,  and  informed  the 
solicitor  to  the  association  that  the  fee  had 
been  paid  into  court.  This,  therefore,  settled 
the  question  as  far  as  this  company  was  con- 
cerned. Two  other  companies  — the  Kensal- 
green  Cemetery  Company  and  tho  Norwood 
Cemetery  Company  — had  also  charged  those 
fees  at  the  same  time  as  the  first-named  com- 
pany, and  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  steps 
with  a view  of  removing  this  grievance.  It  was 
monstrous  that  when  a person  became  the  owner 
of  a grave,  or  erected  a monument,  he  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  company  a fee  each  time 
the  grave  was  put  in  order  or  tho  monument 
repaired.  After  considerable  discussion,  a reso- 
lution pledging  the  Association  to  take  action 
against  the  Kensal-groen  Cemetery  Company,  in 
case  the  fees  were  still  levied,  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Proposed  Agricultural  Ezliibitiou  in 


learning  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Hyde  Park.-On  the  13th  inst.  a pablio  meet. 

mg  was  nelcl  at  the  Mansion  House  to  promote 
the  holding  of  a great  agricultural  exhibition  in 
London  next  year,  nnder  the  auspices  of  tho 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  said  that  it  was 
thought  right  and  proper  to  hold  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  the  metropolis 
in  1862,  and  it  was  held  in  Battersea  Park. 
From  the  influential  character  of  the  meeting 
that  day  and  the  remarks  that  had  been  made, 
he  ventured  to  predict  that  during  next  year  qn 
exhibition  would  be  held  in  London  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  w'hich  would  have  a far 
^eater  importance  than  had  the  former  show 
in  1862.  His  lordship  expressed  his  conviction 
that  by  the  exhibition  next  year  the  United 
Kingdom  would  prove  that,  in  regard  to  agri- 
culture, it  was  behind  no  other  country  in  the 
world.  An  influential  committee  was  appointed, 
and  a resolution  passed  that  it  was  desirable  to 


(Exeter.  The  wrought-iron  gates  of  the  screen 
and  the  front  bracket  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
f)  William  Downing.  The  reredos,  screen,  arcading 
laround  apse,  font-cover,  &c.,  were  executed  by 
.'Mr.  W.  Watson  5 and  the  painting  and  painted 
jdecorations  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Plumb  & Son,  all  of  Stony  Stratford.  The 

istained  glass  is  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Howe,  London;  the 
quarry  glazing  by  Messrs.  Pepper ; the  panels 
of  the  reredos  are  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Hale  ; 
and  those  in  the  screen  are  tho  work  and  gift  of 
t a lady  visiting  at  the  vicarage.  The  works  and 

I decoration  have  been  carried  out  from  full-size 
iworking  drawings,  and  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.  E.  Swiafen  Harris,  jun.,  architect. 

I Eddystone  Lighthouse.  — A report  from 
the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  to  the 
i Board  of  Trade  on  the  practicability  of  removing 
jthe  Eddystone  Rocks  instead  of  rebuilding  the 
lighthouse  thereon  has  been  presented  to  Parlia- 


iiment.  The  corporation  is  not  prepared  to  advise  I hold  tho  show  in  Hyde  Park.  At  a meeting  of 


Jjiny  expenditure  of  public  money  having  for  its 
ipbject  the  doing  away  with  such  a sea-mark  as 
Ithe  Eddystone  Light.  The  Elder  Brethren  ex- 
Jolain  that  the  use  of  the  light  is  by  no  means 
‘confined  to  warning  against  an  isolated  danger, 
Iwith  whose  removal  its  function  would  cease ; 
but  that  the  exi8ten(3e  of  that  danger,  in  afford- 
ing a platform  for  the  exhibition  of  a light,  has 
peoome  not  merely  the  means  of  giving  a good 
lead  into  Plymouth,  but  of  determining  position 
hnd  providing  an  essential  link  in  that  chain 
>f  general  passing  lights  which,  as  defining 
i,  straight  course  up  and  down  the  English 
Channel,  may  be  regarded  as  invaluable.  It 
[las  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Douglass  that 
po  obtain  the  safe  minimum  depth  of  seven 
lathoms,  which  would  be  expedient,  it  would 
je  necessary  to  remove  about  100,000  yards  of 
I 'ock,  or  1,750,000  tons  ; to  which  would  have 
t'o  be  added  the  blasting  of  an  inner  danger 
[ that  of  the  Hand  Deeps,  at  presently  suffi- 
fiently  indicated  by  the  lighthouse),  computed 
U another  250,000  tons,  making  in  all  2,000,000 
ons  of  rock  to  be  removed,  at  a cost  wliich 
,annot  be  estimated  approximately  at  less  than 
!00,000Z. 

i Ramsgate. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Local 
iJoard  on  the  19th  instant,  the  salary  of  Mr.  A. 
!7.  Conquest,  C.E.,  their  surveyor,  was  increased 
b 3001.  per  annum,  and  at  the  same  meeting  the 
.loard  considered  a report  prepared  by  that 
lentloman  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the 
(istrict  by  gravitation  through  an  intercepting 


tho  committee  on  Wednesday  last,  however,  it 
was  stated  that  the  idea  of  holding  the  exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Loudon  Association  of  Foremen  Engi- 
neers.—Lord  Granville  presided  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  this  Association,  at  the  Cannon-street 
Hotel,  on  Saturday  last,  and  in  reference  to 
foreign  competitors  in  industry  and  commerce 
said, — “ I feel  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Walter  in  the  cheerful  view  he  took  in 
speaking  of  the  danger  of  competition  from  the 
United  States,  from  France,  from  Belgium,  and 
from  Germany.  There  are  a great  many  matters 
to  be  considered  in  regard  to  this  competition. 
There  is  tho  geographical  position  of  different 
countries  ; there  is  the  cheapness  or  dearness  of 
labour  5 there  is  the  quality  and  propinquity  of 
the  minerals  with  which  they  have  to  deal ; and 
there  is  one  thing  which  I am  certain  in  the 
race  which  is  to  come, — and  in  which  I hope  and 
believe  we  shall  continue  to  be  tho  champions 
and  the  victors, — it  is  impossible  to  overrate,  and 
that  is  the  importance  of  intellectual  insti'uc- 
tion,  whether  with  regard  to  those  who  employ, 
the  foremen,  or  the  workmen  of  this  country.”  ’ 
Architectural  Association.  — The  two 
most  recent  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  visits  in 
connexion  with  this  Association  have  been  to  the 
City  Liberal  Club,  Walbrook  (Mr.  Grayson, 
architect),  and  to  the  St.  Pancras  Baths  and 
Washhouses,  Tottenham-court-road  (Mr.  Horace 
Guudry,  architect).  These  buildings  have 
j. . . , - » , already  been  illustrated  and  described  in  the 

ewer  discharging  into  the  sea  at  the  North  j Builder, — the  Clubhouse  in  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  639  j 
'oreland.  j ^he  Baths  in  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  122-1. 


Messrs.  Chubb  & Sons’  Works. — The 
manufacturers  are  showing  to  their  friends 
and  employers  the  works  prepared  for  tho 
Paris  Exhibition.  Amongst  them  Messrs. 
Chubb  & Son  have  oxMbited  a number  of  flue 
specimens  of  what  they  can  do.  Several  large 
door-locks,  for  example,  from  18  in.  by  13  in. 
downwards,  some  of  polished  walnut,  teak,  and 
other  woods,  with  steel  and  gilt  metal  orna- 
mental  work  on  the  front  in  different  stvles, 
viz. : English  Gothic,  Florentine  Gothic,  Queen 
Anne,  &o. ; and  some  with  bodies  of  bright 
polished  steel  and  gilt  metal  work  on  that,  the 
backs  of  the  locks  being  open,  showing  the 
works.  Also  two  reproductions  of  ancient  Ger- 
man chest-locks  in  gilt  metal,  with  elaborate 
ornamentation ; ornamental  keys  of  nearly  all 
sizes  and  styles ; gold  keys  so  small  that  they 
will  fit  into  lockets  or  rings  j one  silver-plated 
lock,  13  in.  long,  in  the  shape  of  a fish,  the  chub 
(trade  mark),  which,  when  tho  key  is  turned 
the  mouth  opens,  the  tongue  comes  out  as  a bolt, 
and  the  fins  all  move.  Messrs.  Chubb  will 
also  exhibit  several  of  their  fire  and  thief  re- 
sisting  safes,  notably  one  immensely  strong 
safe,  with  a painted  porcelain  front.  In 
another  department  they  will  send  specimens  of 
ornamental  metal  work  for  church  use,  art 
tiles,  and  so  on. 

Typhoid  Fever. — The  Kensington  medical 
officer  of  health.  Dr.  Orme  Duffield,  has  pub- 
lisbed  his  report  on  some  recent  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  in  that  parish.  He  is  nnable  to  attribute 
the  outbreak  to  the  agency  of  milk,  and  assigns 
it  rather  to  the  evil  sanitary  condition  of  the 
houses.  Dr.  Duffield  says  : — ‘‘  Had  the  outbreak 
depended  on  milk,  I cannot  but  think  there 
would  have  been  larger  groups  of  cases  occur- 
ring almost  simultaneously,  whereas,  though 
there  were  many  children  in  some  of  the  houses, 
no  such  thing  happened.  My  O'wn  impression, 
therefore,  is  that  the  infective  agency  operating 
in  the  first  cases  was  contained  in,  and  conveyed 
through,  the  sewers  and  house-drains,  and  that 
the  illness  in  the  second  cases  in  the  same  houses, 
and  in  second  cases  in  the  same  streets,  may 
have  been  due  to  the  infected  condition  of  the 
sewers;  though,  as  before  remarked,  second 
cases  in  the  same  houses  may  have  derived  the 
infection  directly  from  the  first  cases.  In  three 
of  the  streets,  whore  eight  cases  occurred,  the 
sewers  have  blind  or  dead  ends,  which  always 
involve  the  risk  of  a heavy  pressure  of  sewer- 
gas  on  the  drain  inlets  of  the  adjoining  houses, 
as  I pointed  out  in  a special  report  on  tho 
drainage  of  the  Elsham-road  and  its  vicinity 
(April,  1875).” 

Bequests. — We  are  informed  that  the  late 
Mr.  Bonomi  has  bequeathed  to  the  Royal 
Academy  the  portrait  of  his  father,  by  Rigaud, 
and  one  of  Prince  Hoare,  by  Gainsborough. 
Both  these  pictures  were  exhibited  in  the  Inter, 
national  Portrait  Exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

Laud. — Mr.  Beal  sold  on  Wednesday,  at  tho 
Mart,  fourteen  acres  and  a half  of  land  for 
1-1',500Z.  The  land  is  part  of  twenty  acres 
bought  in  1850  for  the  sum  of  600Z.,  and  is 
situated  in  Battersea  parish,  bordering  Wands- 
worth-common. 

Christ’s  Hospital. — Tho  surveyorship  hero 
is  vacant.  Mr.  E.  Blakeway  I’ Anson,  who  has 
had  much  experience  in  similar  appointments  in 
connexion  with  his  father,  Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson, 
is  a candidate.  Mr.  Roger  Smith  also  offers 
himself. 


TENDERS 

For  (be  erection  of  a riUa  residence  at  Wellingborough, 
for  Mr.  B.  Blott.  Mr.  J,  Christian  Hukios,  architect 

Hall £1,873  0 0 

Green  4 Hull  1,697  10  0 

Marriott  (accepted)  1,489  10  0 


For  additions  to  Congregational  Schools,  Lewes-rosd, 
Brighton.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect ; — 

Barnes  £653  0 0 

Parsons  621  0 0 

Newnham  634  0 0 

Loekyer 4?8  0 0 

btenning  (accepted)  420  0 0 


For  additions  to  schoole,  7,  Ship-etreet,  Brighton.  Mr. 
Arthur  Loader,  architect 

Bottiog  (accepted) £245  0 0 


For  union,  Sittingboui 

Pavey 

Hirman  4 Ring  .. 
JelTreya  


Beaumont 

Seager 

Tidy  (accepted) 


. £459  0 0 
. 456  15  2 
. 4tS  10  3 
. 4-11  15  4 
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."^For  ftddtrioQS  to  the  Groxa,  Barnes-gceso,  for  llr,  J. 
Cowlaod.  Mr. A.  Jowera,  ercUteoti— 

Sele  (accepted) £680  0 0 


For  new  roada  and  aefrera,  Sexenoaka,  Messra. 
Walton  & Vixiaa,  aoixe/ora.  Qaaatitiei  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wtitikar:—  ^ 

Soad  h'o,  4. 

Nobba  & Oo £3,850  0 0 

Botterill 2,769  0 0 

Raynham  2,730  0 0 

Oixea  2,480  0 0 


Soad  Tfo,  5. 

NobbiiCo £878  0 0 

Ixea 856  0 0 

Oirea  810  0 0 

Saynham  800  0 0 

Boltorill 763  0 0 

Soad  iTb,  0. 

Nobbs  & Co £872  0 0 

Ixea 793  0 0 

Otren  730  0 0 

690  0 0 

Bayoham  682  0 0 

Soad  No,  7. 

Nobba  4;  Co £1,102  0 0 

Ixea 1,028  0 0 

Baynham  1,005  0 0 

Owen  945  0 0 

Bottenil 912  0 0 


For  alteratione  at  the  Star  k Garter  Hotel,  Hew  Bridge, 
for  Meaara.  Fuller,  Bmitb,  & Turner.  Mr.  G.  More, 
Qrohiteot : — 

Adamaon  £954  0 0 

Hunt  917  0 0 

Nye 770  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted) 743  0 0 


For  rebuilding  oil-mills  at  Weybridge,  Surrey,  for 
Mosara,  Nias  k ^hittet.  Mr.  J.  C.  Kemp,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Whitmore  k Bennard 

Diokenson £1,301  0 0 

Crowder 3,618  0 0 

Carter  4 Sons  2,997  0 0 

Front  2.897  0 0 

LinEeld  2,798  0 0 

Bangs 2,770  0 0 

Wood 2,643  0 0 

Goddard  4 Son 2,319  0 0 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  residences  on  the  Wood- 
side  estate,  Wimbledon,  Mr.  J.  Andrews,  architect 

Jones  4 Co.  £1,090  0 0 

Eobinson  I,b60  0 0 

Nibiott 1,815  0 0 

Warr  1,795  0 0 

Parker  4 Evans  1,760  0 0 

Laing  4 Co 1,760  0 0 

Liofield  1,748  0 0 

Hobem  1,650  0 0 

Wilcox 1,61?  0 0 

Cooke  4 Co 1,635  0 0 

Julian  4 Co 1,696  0 0 

Garrud  1,583  0 0 

Kellsway 1,470  0 0 

Bantock 1,-161  10  0 


For  proposed  house,  4o.,  Muswell-hill,  for  Mr.  Barlow. 

Mr,  A.  T.  Barlow,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Adamson  £5,e66  o o 

Bentley  6,766  0 0 

Scrixener  4 White  6,734  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers 6,437  0 0 

Perry  4 Co 6,400  0 0 

Tyerman 6,116  0 0 

Laugmead  4 Way  6,047  0 0 


For  houses  and  shop  on  the  Sat  system.  White-street, 
Borough,  for  Mr.  W.  P.  Giithth.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 
architect : — 

Hobem  £3,C72  11  0 

Fairhead  1,759  0 0 

Tyerman 1,725  0 0 

Bayes,  Brothers,  4 Allen 1,693  0 0 

W,  4 H,  Castle  (accepted)  ......  1,676  0 0 


For  additions,  with  coach-house  and  stable  to  house, 
Bichmond-road,  Barnet,  for  Mr.  John  Pratt,  Messrs. 
Clark  4 Holland,  architects.  Quantities  not  aupplied 

Wall,  Brothers £2,050  U 0 

Toma  2,047  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Plough  Taxem,  Lordsbip-lme, 
Dulwich,  8,E.,  for  Mr.  Charles  Gould.  Mr.  W.  McNab- 
Bonl,  architect 

Matthews  £227  0 0 

Bhesriog  4 Sons 225  0 0 

IVatsou  4 Dannet  (accepted) 222  0 0 

i'or  Nno  Counter. 

Warne  £106  0 0 


For  the  erectiou  of  a xUla  residence  at  Castle-hill, 
Maidenhead,  Berks.  Messrs.  C.  Cooper  4 Daxy,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied 

Cox £1,165  0 0 

Partlo,  Brothers 1,123  0 0 

Weodbridge  1,111  0 0 

Kempsell,  jnn.  (accepted)....^...  1,095  0 0 


For  new  wing  and  alterations  to  the  Castle  Hotel,  at 
Hastings,  for  Mr.  George  Gaze.  Messrs.  Cross  4 Wells, 
Architects 

Barman £1,770  0 0 

Axard  4,715  0 0 

Wood  4,490  0 0 

Geary  4,479  0 0 

Hughes  4,470  0 0 

Cruttenden 4,395  0 0 

Vidler 4,248  0 0 

Bodda 4,185  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  7,  Fenchurch-buildinga,  Feocburoh- 
s‘reet,  for  Mr.  T.  N.  Debenhatn.  Mr.  Bobert  J.  Worley, 
architect:—  - ^ 

Seeued Eitimato,  1* 

Toma  (accepted)  £1,776  0 0 ^ 


For  the  erection  of  stabling,  Brentford,  for  Messrs. 
Carter,  Paterson,  4 Co.  Mr.  William  Eve,  architect : — 

Sweet £189  0 0 

Brunsden  163  0 0 

Mills  152  0 0 

Nye  (accepted)  137  0 0 


For  three  cottages,  4o.,  exclusive  of  haulage,  and  part 
of  the  materials,  for  Sir  Stafford  H.  Northcote,  Bart. 
Mr,  Jerman.  architect : — 

Bennett  4 Stephens  £413  0 0 

Gibbard 366  0 0 

Berry 356  0 0 

Blake 355  0 0 

Dennis,  Short,  and  Milford 295  0 0 


For  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools,  Cottingham,  near 
Hull,  York.  Mr.  William  Banger,  architect  : — 

Dickinson  £3,812  0 0 

WiUon,  Brothers 3,773  0 0 

Habberehaw  3,786  0 0 

Bray..,  3,697  0 0 

AIlen4  Son  3,671  0 0 

Blackburn  (accepted) 3,420  0 0 

Stecens* 3,366  0 0 

Higham* 3,313  0 0 

• Withdrawn  for  error. 


For  new  Wesleyan  chapel,^GondhurBt,  Bent.  Mr.  W. 
Banger,  architect: — 

Lovell £445  0 0 

Tanner  (accepted)  339  10  0 

All  bricks  are  provided  by  the  trnstees. 


For  the  erection  of  new  premises  in  the  Poultry,  Mr, 
A,  Bresson,  architect:— 

Wagner  (accepted) £3,6)0  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Noe.  13,  14,  and  15,  Mortimer-street, 
Regent-street,  for  Mr.  B.  Grippe.  Mr.  Augustus  E, 
Hughes,  architect  : — 

Burmingbam £3.685  0 0 

Wagner  (accepted) 3,650  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  nine  houses  at  Woolwich,  for  Mr.  E, 
Hunter.  Mr.  Doxey,  architect 

Wogner  (accepted) £3,233  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  shoos  in  Bell-lane,  Bpitalflelds. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Batstone,  Brothers 

Jay  £2,783  0 0 

Bridgman  :?,690  0 0 

Abraham  2,530  0 0 

Wilbams  4 Sons 2,530  0 0 

Hall  4 Cooper 2,490  0 0 

ShefEeld  4 Prebble 2,444  0 0 

Webber  2,390  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  detached  villas  at  Thornton- 
heath,  on  the  first  portion  of  the  Brigstock  Estate.  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Dale,  architect 

Dale  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises  in  Oxford 
street.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Dale,  architect  :— 

Morter  (accepted). 


For  alterations  end  additions  to  No.  274,  Oxford-street 
for  Mr.  T.  Linscott.  Mr.  Daniel  R.  Dale,  architect ’ 
Hoare4Son £750  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  cottages  in  the  Sonthbridge- 
road,  Croydon.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Dale,  architect 

Peascud £650  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  mansion,  Stone 
Hall,  Oxted,  Surrey,  and  erection  of  a two-oone  hop-oast 
at  Greenhurst,  Oxted,  for  Mr.  Q.  Barker.  Quantities 
provided.  Mr.  Daniel  R.  Dale,  architect  • — 

Wallis  £3,299  0 0 

Fetherstone  3,110  0 0 

Hoore 2,863  0 0 

Ward  2.769  0 0 

Crabtree 2,696  0 0 

Charlwood,  Brothers  (accepted)  2,626  14  0 


Bambery  4 Stephens  (accepted). 


For  palling  down  and  rebnilding  the  house  and  work- 
shops, No.  86,  Brick-laue,  Bethnal-green,  for  Mr.  C.  C. 

Richards,  M.D.  Mr.  WilLam  Eeddall,  architect : 

Kiddle  4 Son  £1,678  0 0 

Eaton 1^586  0 0 

Pritchard  1,529  0 6 

Browne  4 Robinson 1,48  5 0 0 

Cook  1,450  0 0 

Higgs  


1,197  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Haxerstock-hill. 
Mr.  R.  Groom,  architect:— 

Nash  (accepted)  £1,859  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a manufactory  at  Millwall,  for  Mr. 
J,  T.  Morton.  Mr.  William  Eve,  architect 

High  £1,487  0 0 

Heiser 1,327  0 0 

Sheffield  4 Prebble 1,089  0 0 

Balt  1,089  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted)..,,, 1,0-0  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a chapel  at  Brondesbury,  Edgware- 
road,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  Curtis  4 
Sons ; — 

Shortened.  Extended. 

Colla&Sons £7,310  0 0 ..,£1,125  0 0 

Ashby,  Brothers 7,154  0 0 ...  l,llo  0 0 

Nightingale 7,069  0 0 ...  1,089  0 0 

Browne  4 Bobioson  ...  6,996  0 0 ...  1,033  0 0 

Harris  and  Wardrop ...  6,997  0 0 ...  896  0 0 

Morter  6,948  0 0 ...  863  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  6,900  0 0 ...  835  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White 6,613  0 0 820  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  4 Hill......  6.460  0 0 ...  760  0 0 

Allen  6,290  0 0 — 


TO  COKEESPONDENTS. 

r.  P.— 4.W.  C.— J.  C.— Mr.  B.— C.  & W.— 0.  Brother*.— W.  E.— 
In  media. -N.  W.— J.  J.— K.  T.  B.— O.  4 P.— B.  k H.— P.  P.— W.  B. 
— M.  V.  M.— T-  R.  D.-G.  M.— P.  B.  C.— Meeeii.  0.— A.  P.— 8.  B.  L.— 
D.-T.  L.-W.  M.  T.— LAW.— W.  McN.  8.— E.  O.-B.  F.— B.  B.— 
L.  N.— W.  H.  T.— L.  H.  (enough  of  Soil-plpea  lorilie  preieal).— W.  J. 
(thanke.  not  quite  up  to  the  marie), 

All  eUtamenta  of  tacts,  Uite  ot  tenderi,  Ac.  most  be  aeoempenled 
hr  the  name  and  oddrees  ot  the  tender,  not  neoatnuilj  (or 
pubUeatioa. 

IViiTX. — The  reaponslbl  Iltv  of  eigned  ortlelea,  and  paper*  read  at 


pnbUc  meeting*,  revta,  olcouive,  with  the  anthoit. 


CHARGES  FOR  ATYERTISEMMTS. 

BirUATlONS  VACANT,  I'  \ r.  I'V  K1:^1U('S,  APPRBNTICS8H1F9, 
TRADS,  AND  GAMuHAij  Ai> S'KRTldBMENIS. 

Six  lines  (about  fiftr  words)  or  ander  . 4e.  6d. 

Bach  additional  Hoe  (about  ten  word*) Oa  Sd. 

Tenui  for  eeriea  of  Trade  AdvertiMmeoto.  olM  for  Bpeclol  Adver- 
tieetcenta  on  front  page.  Competltione,  Contract*.  Bole*  bp  AucUeo, 
Ao.  mav  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Fubliaber. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2*.  9d. 

Bach  odilitional  line  (about  ten  words) Oe.  Sd. 

P.BPUE8  TO  ADVBRTISKMENTS. 

Adreesed  Box , Office  ot  “ The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mu4t  in  oU  coaee  be  oallod/or,  and  tho 
See  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOE  A BOX  18  AS  UNDER 

For ''Situations  Wanted”  AdverUeement* 8d.  per  Week. 

Foroil  other  AdverlLaamente 6d.  pet  Week. 

PRBPAYUKNT  IS  ABBOLUTELT  NECESSARY. 

*,*  Stomps  tnueC  not  be  sent,  but  all  emoU  10101  should  be 
remitted  bv  Money  Order,  payable  at  t)ie  Foit-office,  Eing-etreet, 
Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUOLAB  FOURDBINIEB,  Fubliaber,  od- 
dreeaed  to  No.  48,  Cetberine-etreet,  W.C. 

verHsemente  for  the  current  week's  issue  moat  reach  the  offloe 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Pubtiaber  cannot  be  reaponiibla  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertiaemente,  and  strongly  recomnienda  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  tent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  le  supplied  direct  from  tho  Office  to  reeidenta  in 
any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rale  of  IS*,  pec  aoBUfli. 
prepaid.  Kemittoncea  payable  aa  above. 


Aspbalte. 

Seyesel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
"Wliite  Asphaltea. 

M.  S T 0 D A R T & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Q'aality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymon  and  Stone  Morchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Qnarriea  and  Depftts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
A-spbalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  88, 
Ponltry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arches,  warehoase  floera, 
iat  roofs,  stables,  oow- sheds  and  milk- rooms, 
^yanaries,  tun.rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Wiiitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  axe  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stoat,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  farther  partionlars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenshire.— [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloncester, 
Maanfactarera  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  applioabton.  [Advt.] 


J^ONDON 


and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Chl»r  Office.  73  A 74.  King  w|iIUm-*treet.  B.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


MICIIELMORE  & REAP, 


Monalacturen  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


For  the  erection  of  a ville  reBidenee  in  the  Grove,  Stret- 
ford, Essex,  for  Mr.  J.  Seif.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  nrcbitect. 
Quantities  supplied  bv  Messrs.  E,  L.  Curtis  4 Sons : — 
Seed  (oooepted)  £1,375  0 0 


and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  ol  every  Description. 

36a,  borough  road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 


MANVFACTUBEES  OP 


BIPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Hooses,  Charches,  Sohools,  Hospitals, 
Manafacbories,  Oreenhooses,  &o. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
lUosUttted  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating"  poet  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


Voi.  SXS7I.  Ko,  1S34. 


SiTiniDi?,  SIacoo  30.  J878. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

New  Clnrcli  at  Lonigo,  Italy. — Professor  Giacomo  Franco,  Architect 

New  Infectious  Wards,  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital. — Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  Architects... 
Suggestive  Furnitare;  Chairs  of  Theodore  Hook,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Shakspeare,  and  Gay 

CONTENTS. 
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Gray's  Inn. 

0 N D 0 N,  unlike 
most  capitals,  is 
without  an  his- 
torical university, 
aud  such  associa- 
tions as  naturally 
cluster  round  the 
quiet  cloistered  life 
must  be  sought 
among  the  resorts 
of  the  lawyers. 
Ben  Jonson  styles 
the  Inns  of  Court, 

“ The  noblest  nur- 
series  of  humanity 
and  liberty  in  the 
kingdom,’’  and  in 
his  day  Gray’s  Inn  | 
stood  at  the  head  ' 
of  the  four  Inns,  the  | 
number  of  students  in 
1585  being  nearly  double 
each  of  the  others.  The 
manor  of  Portpool  or 
Pill-pool  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Holboru  is 
not  mentioned  in  Domes-  ' 
day  Book,  although  -wo 
obtain  from  that  docu- 
ment a picture  of  the  rural  character  of  the 
district  now  called  Gray’s  Inn.  At  “ Holc- 
bume  ” the  king  had  two  cottagers  who  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
and  the  Chamberlain  rendered  six  shillings 

yearly  to  the  King’s  sliorill  for  tho  laud  where 

the  vineyard  was  planted.  In  Edward  I.’s  reign 
tho  manor  was  in  the  possession  of  Beginald  de 
Gray,  tho  first  of  that  name  whose  connexion 
with  the  lun  has  been  recorded,  and  in  1505 
Edmund  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton  sold  the  property 
to  Hugh  Denny.  Although  this  family  r-etained 
the  manor  for  so  long  a period,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  had  become  the  residence  of 
the  lawyers  before  the  year  1370,  and  the  first 
list  of  readers  contains  the  names  of  William  do 
Skipwith,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1359, 
Sir  John  Markham,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  139!),  and  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  Chief  Justice 
of  tho  King’s  Bench  in  1-iOO.  The  old  manor- 
house  was  not  very  convenient,  and  although 
additions  wore  made  at  different  times,  the 
accommodation  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creased number  of  tho  students.  Even  the 
Benchers  were  forced  to  lodge  double,  and  in 
Henry  YIIL’s  reign  Sir  Thomas  Neville  accepted 
the  Attorney-General  (Sir  Christopher  Hales)  to 
be  his  bedfellow.  In  the  twenty-first  year  of  Eliza- 
beth, it  was  ordered  that  “henceforth  no  fellow 
of  this  house  shall  make  choice  of  his  bedfellow, 
but  only  the  readers,  the  admission  of  all  others 
shall  be  referred  to  the  discretion  of  the 
treasurers.”  At  this  time  tho  three  courts  into 
which  the  buildings  were  divided  were  named 
North,  Middle,  and  South,  but  100  years  later 
these  had  become  Hulborn-court,  Coney-court 


(so-called  from  having  been  built  upon  a rabbit- 
warren),  and  Middle-court  (afterwards  Chapel- 
court).  The  last  two  occupied  the  site  of 
Gray’s  Inn-square,  and  Holbom-court  of  South- 
square.  In  Agas’s  map,  tho  chief  entrance  to 
Gray’s  Inn  is  marked  as  situated  in  Gray’s  Inn- 
lane  ; but  in  Stew’s  time  the  gate  leading  into 
Holbom  was  built.  The  latter  writes “ In  this 
present  age  there  hath  beene  great  cost  bestowed 
therein,  upon  faire  buildings;  and  very  lately 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bouse  purchased  a mes- 
suage and  a curtillago  situate  upon  the  south 
side  of  this  house,  and  thereupon  have  erected 
a fayro  gate,  and  a gate-house  for  a more  con- 
venient aud  more  honourable  passage  into  the 
high  streete  of  HolbouruG,  whereof  this  house 
stood  in  much  neede,  for  the  former  gates  were 
rather  posterus  than  gates.”  In  order  to  build 
the  Holboru  gate  it  was  uecessary  to  purchase 
a piece  of  ground  of  Cliristopher  Fulwood,  whoso 
name  is  perpetuated  in  Pulwood’a  Rents.  About 
1680,  Dr.  Barcbono,  tbe  great  builder,  who  was 
employed  iu  all  parts  of  London,  bought  the  Red 
Lion  Fields  to  build  on,  and  tho  gentlemen  of 
Gray’s  Inn,  thinking  this  to  bo  an  injury  to  their 
property,  went  in  a body  of  about  100  to  stop  the 
works,  “Upon  which  the  workmen  assaulted 
the  gentlemen,  and  flung  bricks  at  them,  and 
the  gentlemen  at  them  again ; so  a sharp 
eugagement  ensued,  but  the  gentlemen  routed 
them  at  last  and  brought  away  one  or  two  of 
tho  workmen  to  Gray’s-inn ; iu  this  skirmish 
one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  aud  servants  of  tbe 
house  were  hurt,  aud  several  of  the  workmen.”* 
Tbe  gardens,  which  were  long  the  favoured  re- 
sort of  fashionable  Loudon,  arc  the  chief  glory 
of  Gray’s-inn,  and  what  is  still  more  iuterestiug 
to  remember,  they  owe  their  origin  to  Francis 
Bacon.  In  1597  Bacon  was  treasurer  of  the 
society,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year  it 
was  “ ordered  that  the  summo  of  71-  los.  Id. 
due  to  Mr.  Bacon,  for  planting  of  elm  trees  in 
the  walkes,  be  paid  next  term.”  In  the  follow- 
ing year  a further  supply  of  young  elms  was 
ordered,  at  a cost  “ as  appeared  by  Mr.  Bacon’s 
account  ” of  60Z.  Gs.  8d.  One  of  the  great 
philosopher’s  Essays  is  on  “ Gardens,”  aud  it  is 
pleasant  to  fancy  the  author  carrying  out  his 
views  in  this  (at  that  time)  rural  spot,  although 
he  had  not  the  thirty  acres  to  work  upon  which 
he  demands  in  print.  A catalpa-ti-oo  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  planted  by  Bacon,  is 
still  preserved  on  tho  north-west  side  of  the 
garden.  In  1621,  the  gardens  had  grown  into 
favour,  aud  James  Howell  v\Titing  in  that  year 
from  Venice  to  Richard  Altham,  expresses  a wish 
to  have  his  friend  with  him  although  be  allows 
that  the  walks  of  Gray’s  Inn  are  the  pleasantest 
place  about  London,  and  the  choicest  society  is 
to  bo  met  there.  Forty  years  later  Pepys  was 
a constant  visitor  to  these  gardens,  and  on 
May  4,  1662,  he  and  his  wife  went  there 
purposely  to  observe  the  fashions  of  tho  ladies, 
because  Mrs.  Pepys  was  then  “ making  some 
clothes.”  We  might  go  on  multiplying  extracts 
from  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and 
* Narcissus  Luitrell'a  Diary,  June.lOtb,  I'iSl. 


eighteenth  centuries  in  praise  of  Gray’s  lun 
walks,  but  will  end  with  Sir  Roger  do 
Coverley,  who,  according  to  Addison,  loved  “ to 
clear  his  pipes  ” in  good  air,  which  ho  found, 
here.  The  place  was  familiar  to  Charles  Lamb, 

* who  called  Verulam-buildings  accursed  because 
' the  buildings  had  encroached  upon  and  destroyed 
so  much,  “ cutting  out  delicate  green  crauklos, 
and  shouldering  away  one  of  two  of  the  stately 
■ alcoves  of  the  terrace.  The  survivor  stands, 

' gaping  and  rclationlesa,  as  if  it  remembered  its 
brother.”  Elia  adds  “they  are  still  the  best 
gardens  of  any  of  tbe  luus  of  Court, — my 
J beloved  Temple  not  forgotten,  — have  tho 
gravest  character,  their  aspect  being  altogether 
j reverend  and  law  breathing.  Bacon  has  left  tho 
impress  of  his  foot  upon  their  gravel  walks.” 
j The  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court  (those  of 
1 Gray’s  Inn  iu  particular)  were  formerly  tho 
^ great  supporters  of  masks  and  revels.  The 
; earliest  record  of  these  entertainments  is  to  be 
' found  in  Hall’s  Clironicle,  and  an  incident  cou- 
j neebed  with  it  is  of  historic  interest.  At  the 
, disguising  of  Christmas,  1525,  a piece,  written 
j by  John  Roe,  serjeant-at-law,  twenty  years 
before,  was  played.  The  great  Cardinal  Wolsey 
was  present,  and  supposed  that  certain  passages 
were  aimed  at  him.  “Iu  a great  fury  he  sent 
for  Master  Roo,  and  took  from  him  his  coif,  and 
sent  him  to  tho  Fleet,  and  afterwards  ho  sent 
for  the  young  gentlemen  that  played  iu  tho  play 
aud  highly  rebuked  and  threatened  them,  and 
sent  one  of  them,  called  Master  Moyle,  of  Kent, 
to  tho  Fleet;  hut  by  means  of  friends  Master 
Roo  and  he  were  delivered  at  last.”  A few  years 
after  this  high-lianded  treatment  of  a distin- 
guished man,  an  order  was  made’ that  fellows  of 
the  house  who  were  at  dinner  or  supper  when 
revels  were  performed,  “ should  not  depart  out 
of  the  hall  until  the  said  revels  were  ended,  upon 
penalty  of  12d.”  In  Edward  VI.’s  reign,  a 
different  spirit  prevailed  among  tho  authorities, 
who  endeavoured  to  check  tho  representation  of 
iuterludes  by  members  of  their  society.  When 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  tliis  was  again 
altered,  and  in  1565  the  gentlemen  of  Gray’s-inii 
presented  her  Majesty  with  “ divers  showee.” 
In  the  following  year  George  Gascoigne’s  prose 
comedy,  The  Supposes,  translated  from  Ariosto, 
and  his  blank  verso  tragedy  of  Jocasta,  from 
Euripides,  were  presented  at  tho  revels  of 
Gray’s  Inn.  On  tho  16th  of  January,  1587-8,  a 
play,  the  hero  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
Catiline,  aud  a mask,  were  represented  in  tho 
hall  before  Lord  Treasurer  Burghloy  aud  other 
courtiers.  Among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  is  a list  of  the  characters 
endorsed  by  Bm'ghley  himself.  In  the  fol- 
lowing February  the  gentlemen  of  Gray’s  Inn 
presented  before  the  Queen,  at  Greenwich,  a 
tragedy,  for  which  Francis  Bacon  and  others 
prepared  certain  dumb  shows.  The  induction 
was  written  by  Nicholas  Trotte,  to  whom  Bacon 
i (then  an  M.P.)  owed  1,800Z.  in  tho  year  1601. 
i Tho  debtor  was  unable  to  pay  this  large  sum, 
' and  his  creditor  consented  to  allow  him  tuno  ou 
; certain  conditions. 
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About  lcS3  it  was  proposed  that  the  four  Inns  ’ iag  glimpse  of  the  manners  of  the  sixteentli 
of  Court  should  produce  a mask  together,  but  I century ; thus  we  find  it  was  ordered  in 
the  project  came  to  nothing,  and  Bacon  wrote  the  29th  of  Elizabeth  ” that  the  third  both  r 
to  Burghley  proposing  that  the  gentlemen  of  should  be  at  the  carrying  forth  from  the 
Gray’s  Inn  should  perform  it  alone.  In  1594  ; buttery,  and  also  at  the  distribution  of  the  alms, 
there  were  grand  doings,  which  found  an  his-  [ thrice  by  the  week  at  Gray’s  Inn-gate,  to  see 
torian  in  the  author  of  “ Gesta  Grayorum  ; or,  that  due  consideration  be  had  to  the  poorer  sort 
the  History  of  the  high  and  mighty  Prince,  I of  aged  and  impotent  persons,  according,  as  in 
Henry,  Prince  of  Purpoole,  who  reigned  and  | former  time,  he  had  used  to  do.”  The  gate- 
died  A.D.  159-4.”  The  costs  of  the  entertainments  j here  mentioned  was  famous  in  later  times,  as 
were  shared  among  the  members  of  the  Society,  the  place  where  the  eminent  bookseller,  Jacob 
Every  reader  was  to  pay  lOs.,  every  ancient  | Tonson,  kept  his  shop.  He  was  here  about 
6s.  8d.,  every  utter  barrister  5s.,  and  “ every  ■ three  years  before  his  greatest  author,  Drydeo, 
other  gentleman  of  this  Society  3s.  6d.”  - 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  a masque,  ..  

entitled  “ The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple ' overtnres  to  Pope.  There 


died.  Hero  he  published  Addison’s  “ Cam- 
paign,” and  he  was  here  when,  in  1706,  he  made 
" ’ still  a little  book- 


and  Gray’s  Inn,”  which  was  performed  at  shop  under  the  gateway.  During  the  Gordon 
1612.  In  the  following  year  , riots  Grav’s  Inn  was  obnoxious  to  the  rioters  on 
The  Masque  of  Flowers”  was  presented  by  account  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who  resided 
the  members  of  Gray’s  Inn  m the  old  Banquet-  within  its  precincts,  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
mg-house  m honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  was  under  arms  all  night  as  a sentinel  guarding 
of  Somerset  and  Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  the  the  gate.  Tho  rural  character  of  the  inn  was 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  IVe  find  from  this  that  Bacon  preserved  even  to  Romilly’s  day,  for  in  a letter 
still  continued  his  interest  in  this  species  of  to  a friend,  dated  from  his  chambers,  he  writes : 
entertainment,  upon  which  by  the  way  he  wrote  “ Mv  rooms  are  exceedingly  lively  ....  the 
one  of  his  essays.  Chamberlain  writing  to  a friend  moment  the  sun  peeps  out  I am  in  the  country 
says,— “ Sir  Francis  Bacon  prepares  a masiiue  • . . . . Laving  only  one  row  of  houses  between 
to  honour  this  marriage,  which  will  stand  him  me  and  Higbgato  and  Hampstead.”  One 
in  above  2,000?.,  and  although  ho  have  been  hundred  years  before  this  it  was  ordered  “ that 
offered  some  help  by  the  house,  and  especially  the  ground  Iving  without  the  walks  between  the 
by  Mr.  Solicitor,  bir  Henry  Yelverton,  who  would  wall  and  the  way  leading  from  Gray’s-inn-lane 

have  sent  him  500?.,  yet  be  would  not  accept  towards  King’s-gato  in  Holbounie,  be  fenced  by 
It,  but  offers  them  tho  whole  charge  with  inclosures,  and  the  cattle  and  horses  turned  out 
tlie  honour.  Au  amusmg  incident  occurred  at  at  present,  and  that  gravel  be  digged  there  for 
Christmas,  1622-3,  m connexion  with  these  the  use  of  this  society.”  The  place  probably 
revo.s.  A large  number  of  chambers  (or  small  needed  some  attention,  for  Pepvs  reports  that 

cannon)  were  borrowed  from  the  Tower,  and  in  on  tho  8th  of  March,  1668-9,  Charles  II.,  .w  uc.!..  xwo.ibii.v 

le  ea  o t e mght  the  gentlemen  of  Gray  s the  Dukes  of  York  and  Monmouth  and  Prince  j from  delivering  them, — he  published  in  a book, 

nn  red  them  oft.  Ihe  king  awoke  with  the  Rupert,  were  overturned  in  the  dirt  at  “ Architecture,”  said  tho  Frenchman,  “is  an 

noise,  and,  starting  out  of  bed,  cried,  ‘‘Treason,  this  gate.  “The  king  all  dirty,  but  no  hurt.  I art,  but  not  like  fhe  ' Art  de  verifier  les  Dates.'  ” 
reason.  Ibe  whole  court  were  raised,  and  the  How  it  came  to  pass  I know  not,  but  only  it  Said  the  English  Academician: — “It  is  snroly 
ar  0 undel  ran  to  the  bedchamber  with  his  -n-as  dark,  and  the  torches  did  not,  they  say,  * something  to  have  aims  and  aspirations  iude* 
^or  rawn,  so  as  to  rescue  the  king  s person,  light  the  coach  as  they  should  do.”  Kingsgate- 1 pendent  of  that  money  for  which  men  He  and 
le  arristers  clung  to  their  old  practices,  and  street  was  an  ancient  way,  but  the  gate  and  the  ! steal  and  murder.”  Banking,  buying  and  selling 

e a Gst  example  of  these  time-honoured  enter- . street  from  it  obtained  their  names  from  the  fact  I stock,  mercantile  transactions  of  all  kinds,  if 
amments  was  of  apeculiariyludicronscharacter.  that  the  king  went  through  them  on  his  way  to  ' honourably  conducted,  are  gentlemanlike  occu- 
«<>j  IS  from -Ir.  Death  waite  s valuable  Xewmarket.  Theobalds-row  or  road,  at  the  end  ^ pations ; but  though  they  increase  the  wealth 

0 es  on  Gray  s Inn,  to  winch  we  are  indebted  of  Kingsgate-street,  was  so  called  because  it  ' and  consequentlv  strength  of  a nation,  neither 

or  mne  information  m tins  article,  ‘‘The  last  led  to  James  I.’s  favourite  hunting-place, — I the  mode  of  procedure  they  involve,  nor  tho 
recor  0 t ese  gay  scenes  and  masques  was  in  ■ Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire.  While  we  write,  results  attained,  are  comparable  to  the  mission 
® , most  of  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  this  of  Science  and  .iVrt,  and  the  influence  exercised 

sac  . After  an  elegant  dinner  every  member  of  street  are  being  pulled  duivn.  Portpoole,  the  ^ by  both  upon  the  great  mass  of  humanity.  An 
ncnnl  f flfisk  m claret^bcswes  ^ the  | old  name  of  the  manor  upon  which  Gray’s  Inn  j engineer  or  an  architect  who  has  done  a great 

iiBTin  o i . deal  of  practical  work,  or  who  has  promulgated 


MR.  BARRY’S  ACADEMY  LECTURES. 

Tub  course  of  twenty  lectures  upon  architec- 
ture which  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  has  just  con- 
eluded, — a course  spread  over  five  years, — is  of 
a character  to  demand  more  than  the  ordinary 
attention  usually  accorded  to  such  a subject. 
Lectures,  especially  those  upon  Art,  have  como 
to  be  regarded  by  the  majority  of  people  who 
are  of  the  world  worldly,  as  the  exaltation  of 
theory  by  professors  whose  eyes  are  Hfted,  like 
certain  philosophers  of  the  satirist,  above  the 
snares  of  mundane  practice.  Mr.  Barry,  on  the 
contrary,  refuses  us  the  privilege  of  such  a re- 
flection ; he  is  not  an  artistic  enthusiast,  but  a 
work-a-day  architect ; he  has  been  a professor 
only  to  show  himself  a man  of  the  world.  Seven- 
teen years  before  he  was  called  to  tho  Chair  of 
Architecture  at  tho  Royal  Academy,  that  chair 
had  been  vacated  by  Mr.  Cockei-ell,  and  of  the 
latter  Mr.  Barry  was  not  only,  like  every  ono 
else,  a respectful  admirer  bub  a diligent  student. 
He  had  been  evidently  impressed  with  liis 
elder’s  style  of  teaching  or  train  of  reasoning; 
he  has  succeeded  in  catching,  or  rather  follow- 
ing, both  without  descending  to  copy  or  attempt- 
ing to  imitate  his  master.  Altogether,  these 
twenty  lectures,  which  wo  have  printed  in  their 
entirety,  are  well  worth  a careful  ropernsal  ; 
and,  as  we  have  afforded  ourselves  that  satis- 
faction, perhaps  a few  words  about  them  may 
nob  be  deemed  superfluous. 

In  tho  first  place,  Mr.  Barry  has  sought  to 
raise  the  character  of  architecture  as  a calling 
or  a profession  in  the  mind  of  his  audience ; and 
M.  Viollet-le-Dnc  did  precisely  the  same  thing 
in  his  lectures  which, — being  foolishly  precluded 


usual  allowance  of  port  and  sack.  Tho  benchers  has  been  built,  survived  in  Portpoole-lane  ; and 
then  all  assembled  m the  great  hall,  and  a largo  ; Windmill  Hill  kept  in  remembrance  the  wind- 
ring  was  formed  round  the  fireplace,  when  the  ' mill  that  once  stood  on  the  site,  and  is  mentioned 
master  of  the  revels,  taking  the  Lord  Chancellor  ia  tho  deed  of  transfer  from  Edmund  Lord 
by  the  right  hand,  he  with  his  left  took  Mr.  Gray,  of  Wilton,  to  Hugh  Denny,  already 
justice  rage,  who,  joined  to  the  other  serjeants  referred  to.  Before  closing  this  short  notice  of 
and  benchers,  danced  .about  the  coal  fire  accord-  gome  of  the  most  remarkable  matters  connected 
mg  to  the  old  ceremony  three  times,  while  the  with  Gray’s  Inn,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is 
ancient  song,  accompanied  with  masic,  was  sang  about  to  be  greatly  changed,  it  will  be  necessary 
by  one  Toby  Aston,  dressed  as  a barrister.”  ^ to  say  a few  words  respecting  the  boltings  and 
We  _ have  already  mentioned  Sir  William  moots,  for  which  exercises  tliis  Inn  was  particu- 
Gascoigne,  Sir  John  Markham,  and  Francis  larly  famous.  Bolting  was  a conversational 
Bacon  as  distinguished  members  of  the  Inn,  but  argument  npon  cases  and  ciuestions  put  in  private 
there  are  many  others  who  can  bo  added  to  the  to  a student  by  a bencher  and  two  barristers 
list.  Among  these  are  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  eitting  as  his  judges.  When  n student  had 
Justice  of  the  Common  PleM  m the  reign  of  pagaed  through  this  ordeal  satisfactorily  and 
Q“«^en  Elizabeth  s Lord  keeper,  become  an  expert  “ bolter,”  he  was  admitted 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  ; the  three  A e]verton.s,-Si^  to  the  mootings  where  feigned  cases  put  into 
William, _ Justice  of  the  King  s Bench  in  14-43,  the  form  of  pleadings  were  debated  by  the 
• Justice  m the  same  court  students  publicly  before  the  Benchers.  That 

m IGOw,  and  Sir  Henry,  Ji^tice  of  the  Common  these  disputations  were  considered  of  great  im- 
Pleas  in  Ib-o  ; .^ir  John  Holt,  Chief  Justice  of  portance  may  be  gathered  from  a record  in  1631 
the  Kings  Bench  m 1689;  and  m later  times  where  wo  learn  that  the  butler  was  ordered 
Lord  Raymond  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  Be-  “ to  be  set  in  the  stocks  about  noon  for  putting 
sides  these  lawyers,  several  statesmen  and  Mr.  Frowle  up  to  moot  in  his  wrong  ” (s>c).  Thi 
churchmen  of  the  highest  order  were  members  moots  were  revived  in  the  year  1^5.  In 
of  Gray  8 Inn,  as  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  glancing  at  the  history  of  tho  various  Inns  of 
Essex  ; Wilham  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley ; Stephen  ; Court  we  cannot  but  notice  tho  persistence  with 
Gardiner.  Biriiop_of  mchester ; and  Arch- ; which  the  lawyers  have  clung  to  the  locality 
nnr  . n-v-nn  which  they  chose  SO  many  ccnturies  ago.  Since 

the  gentlemen  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
the  Temple  first  possessed  themselves  of  the 
district,  which  extends  from  the  Thames  to  the 
north  of  London  in  a tolerably  straight  line, 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  all  parts  of 
London ; districts  hare  been  deserted  by  one 
class  and  occupied  by  others,  bat  centuiy  after 
century  the  lawyers  have  stayed  on,  and  now 
the  Law  Courts,  which  have  long  been  separated, 
are  to  be  gathered  together,  and  located  in  this 
land  of  the  lawyers. 


bishops  Whitgift,  Laud,  and  Jnxon.  Previously 
to  the  reign  of  James  II.  five  dukes,  three  mar- 
quises, twenty-nine  earls,  and  thirty-eight  lords 
had  been  admitted  as  members  of  the  Society. 
In  tho  year  1580  Lord  Burghley  recommended 
Dr.  Crooko  as  minister  or  preacher,  and  the 
appointment  was  forthwith  made. 

Some  of  the  ancient  orders  of  the  Society  are 
curious  examples  of  tho  old  sumptuary  laws  : 
thus,  in  the  16th  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  ordered 
that  no  one  shonld  wear  any  gown  or  outward 
garment  of  any  light  colour,  upon  penalty  of 
expulsion.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  agreed 
that  a penalty  of  3b.  4d.  shonld  be  levied  npon 
any  member  who  went  into  the  city  or  snbnrbs, 
or  walked  in  the  fields  otherwise  than  in  his 
gown.  Another  order  was,  “ that  no  Fellow 
of  the  Society  stand  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,”  In  these  old  rules  we  get  an  interest- 


A New  Abbey  has  jnst  been  commenced  at 
Stanbrook,  near  Worcester,  for  the  nuns  of  the 
Benedictine  order.  Messrs.  Pugin,  Asblin,  & 
Pngin,  of  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  are  the 
architects. 


theoretically  a great  many  practical  suggestions, 
cannot  be  said,  among  a progressive  community, 
to  have  left  the  world  in  the  world’s  debt.  Ho 
has  helped,  even  though  influitesimally,  to  make 
the  world  healthier,  more  loveable,  and  more 
comfortable,  than  it  was  before  his  genera- 
tion ; and  the  successful  banker  or  merchant 
cannot  claim  with  him  an  equal  share 
of  credit.  That  was  what  Cicero  meant  when 
he  enumerated  those  professions  that  “ involve 
a higher  degree  of  intelligence,  or  a greater 
amount  of  utility,  such  as  medicine,  architec- 
ture, the  teaching  the  liberal  arts,”  which  be 
said  they  were  taught  to  regard  as  honourable  and 
worthy  means  of  acqniriug  wealth.  Cicero  has 
incurred  a great  deal  of  respectable  obloquy 
for  that  and  other  remark,s  in  tho  -42nd  chapter 
of  his  first  book  of  “Offices”  from  com- 
mentators of  every  description.  But  too  many 
have  judged  an  era  of  civilisation,  when  tho 
property  of  man  in  man  was  at  its  height,  with 
the  experience  of  ourtime,  when  human  equality 
ia  acknowledged  though  not  acted  on.  It  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  interesting  and  import- 
ant to  hear  from  a modern  Academic  chair  th© 
reiteration  of  ancient  doctrine,  confirmed  as  it 
is  by  the  deductions  and  experience  of  ages,  and 
enhanced  with  the  admonitory  caution, — ^thought 
necessary  even  by  the  Roman  philosophers,  and, 
therefore,  bow  much  more  necessary  now  need 
hardly  be  added, — against  the  allurements  of 
mere  fashion  or  caprice.  Throughout,  Mr.  Barry 
has  argued  and  fought,  to  put  it  strongly,  in  tho 
cause  of  his  brethren;  and  he  spoke  better  even 
in  the  fifth  than  in  the  first  year  of  his  course. 
He  showed  how  ia  architecture  tho  practical 
worker  of  the  present  day  is  trammelled  by  the 
exigencies  not  only  of  fashion  but  even  of  science, 
and  by  the  many  vacillations  of  public  taste ; 
how  tho  architect,  let  alone  the  engineer,  has 
scientific  and  sanitary  problems  to  solve  which 
were  never  dreamt  of  by  his  predecessors,  and 
how  both  engineer  and  architect  are  implored  by 
opposing  schools  to  proceed  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

Last  week  we  ventured  to  differ  with  Mr. 
Barry  because  we  thought  that  a paragraph  in 
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the  twentieth  lecture  contradicted  the  spirit  of 
his  argument  thronghont,  and  particularlj  of 
his  fourth  and  fifth  lectures ; those  referred  to 
the  great  Florentine,  Michelangelo,  architect, 
sculptor,  and  painter.  The  first  lecture  delircrod 
in  1875  touclied  upon  the  outside  criticisms  of 
architecture  and  architects  by  writers  such  as 
those  who,  under  the  shield  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  used  to  mislead  the  public  judgment 
with  imperfectly  based  argunient  and  unsup- 
ported assertion.  Both  in  that  lecture  and  on 
many  subsequent  occasions  Mr.  Barry  treated  of 
current  topics  of  discussion, — topics  which 
•academical  traditions  hare  often  excluded  from 
the  consideration  of  students  ; and  ho  was 
generally  happy  in  a passing  allusion  to  some- 
thing  that  a short  time  before  had  occupied 
public  attention.  Thus  when,  two  years  ago, 
the  most  popular  new  buildings  seemed  to  excite 
admiration,  principally  because  of  the  eccen- 
tricity they  displayed,  the  Academy  lecturer 
explained  that  the  mission  of  architecture  was 
not  to  startle,  but  to  satisfy  ! “ Nature,"  said 

ho,  ‘‘  is  never  loud  ; and  you  should  eschew  loud 
architecture.  ’ On  the  same  evening  he  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  London  Bridge,  which  was 
then  the  cause  of  much  controversy  ; and  he 
alluded  to  the  long-debated  and  over-deferred 
improvements  of  unfortunate  London.  Ho 
claimed  for  architects  an  influence  on  the  solu- 
tion of  all  such  questions  as  the  planning  of  new 
streets.  His  opinion  is  that  Eegent-street  audits 
accessorie.s  are  the  best  laid  out  thoroughfares  in 
London.  “ Thoy  are  well  worthy,”  said  ho, " of  con- 
sideration as  you  walk  along  them  from  Charing, 
cross  to  Portland-place.  They  were,  of  course,  de- 
signed before  the  traSic  had  become  what  it  now 
is.  The  architecture  of  the  houses  is  not  in 
accordance  with  prevailing  taste ; but  I am  not 
asking  you  to  admire  or  criticise  it.  I do  wish, 
however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  care  and 
design  shown  by  the  genera!  scheme,  and  we 
may  remember  with  some  satisfaction  that  it 
was  the  work  of  an  architect.” 

Again,  his  repetition  of  a liberal  remark  made 
more  than  once  by  others  elsewhere  came  with 
redoubled  force  from  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy : “ While  architects  have  been  re- 
storing, engineers  have  been  inventing.”  The 
disputed  question  of  restoration  was  treated  in 
the  fifteenth  lecture,  the  first  delivered  this  year; 
and  the  arguments  used  strengthened  the  com- 
mon  sense  side  of  the  difficulty.  On  another 
occasion,  when  referring  to  old  customs  aud  laws, 
he  alluded  to  Epping  Forest,  then  just  saved 
from  inclosure ; he  instanced  the  mutability  of 
circumstances  wherein  the  old  forest  laws  of  the 
Normans  had  been  used  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City.  He 
actually  mentioned  the  cry  of  ‘‘ tenant-right  ” 
which  might  yet  cross  the  Irish  Channel  and 
astonish  more  than  one  privileged  landowner. 
He  had  something  to  say  about  houses  of  several 
stories  and  houses-in-flats.  He  happily  de- 
nounced  the  “ chicken. ladders  ” of  the  approved 
London  shape  and  material,  adding  that  “ the 
design  of  a staircase  marks  the  difference 
between  an  architectural  composition  and  a 
builder's  box.”  The  last  lecture  delivered  last 
year  also  treated  of  equally  practical  matters 
connected  with  town  architecture  and  modern 
problems. 

We  propo.se  to  dwell  for  a few  minntes  upon 
the  sng’gestions  made  in  that  lecture,  printed  in 
the  Builder  (April  7,  1877) — suggestions  having 
reference  to  the  principle  of  co-operation,  “which 
incur  clubs,”  said  Mr.  Barry,  “gives  to  the 
member  who  enjoys  a more  pittance  of  income 
comforts  and  luxuries  such  as  only  the  possessor 
of  thousands  can  command  in  bis  own  house.” 
He  thought,  as  many  others  have  thought  and 
said— think  and  say— that  the  actual  sympathies 
of  reformers  are  due  not  to  the  artisans,  but 
rather  to  a class  just  above  them  in  the  social 
scale  ; and  then  he  went  on  to  make  a statement 
which,  if  he  only  reach  the  ordinary  span  of  li^o, 
wo  firmly  believe  he  will  see  practically  refuted! 
Mr.  Barry,  while  he  admitted  that  the  separate 
house  system  was  of  necessity  wasteful  and  ex- 
pensive, doubted  whether  the  flat  system  was 
capable  of  very  extensive  development  in  this 
country.  Ho  ignored  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  houses  in  Central  London  are  already,  and 
have  been  for  many  years,  let  in  extemporised 
“flats”;  and  bespoke  of  the  ffenerai  applica- 
tion of  the  flat  system.  That  system,  as  wo 
continue  to  point  out,  is  intended  only  for  the 
heart  of  a capital  city.  Mr.  Barry,  however, 
wished  to  correct  some  of  the  present  objections 
to  a vertical  house;  he  supposed  it  possible  to 
erect  (in  the  heart  of  London  ? where  tall  houses 


at  least  will  bo  inevitable)  a Square  of  about 
seventy  houses  for  middle-class  families.  His 
description  may  bo  condensed  as  follows  : — 
“ Each  honse  would  be  complete  as  at  present 
in  respect  of  the  sitting  and  bed  rooms.  The 
kitchen  aud  offices  common  to  all  arc  placed 
beneath  the  garden  in  the  square  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a small  space  in  the  centre, 
would  be  planted  in  the  usual  way.  The  kitchen 
is  in  the  open  central  space.  It  is  covered  with  a 
skylight,  and  has  abundant  provision  for  ventila- 
tion. It  would  be  invisible  from  the  houses,  as 
it  would  be  surrounded  by  a glazed  conservatory. 

The  square  would  not  have  equal  sides, 

and  the  houses  at  the  narrow  ends  of  it  would  bo 
built  in  the  garden,  with  which  they  would  com- 
municate by  means  of  terraces.  By  an  arrange, 
meat  of  the  levels  such  terraces  might  be  raised 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  construction  beneath 
them  of  rooms  built  above  the  ground  and 
with  windows.  Those  would  serve  as  living- 
rooms  for  such  of  the  servants  of  the  establish- 
ment as  might  be  required  to  live  on  the  spot. 

The  kitchen  is  surrounded  by  tho  other 

offices  radiating  from  the  centre,  and  passages 
lead  outwards  in  four  directions  to  tho  four  sides 
of  tho  squai'o.  These  passages  pass  under  the 
roads,  and  establish  a mode  of  optional  com- 
muuication  with  the  basement  of  each  house.” 
Thus,  Mr.  Barry’s  scheme,  which  was  very 
ingeniously  worked  out,  offered  houses  built  and 
arranged  on  the  old  system,  with  one  co-opera- 
tive kitchen  to  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  houses,  as 
the  case  might  be.  Obviously,  houses  arranged 
round  a Square  in  the  heart  of  town  would  not 
bo  let  at  rentals  low  enough  to  suit  a grade  of 
tho  middlo  class  “just  above  artisans  in  the 
social  Bcalo.”  Nor  would  the  problems  of  how 
to  make  valuable  land  profitable  to  building 
investors,  and  how  to  lodge  tho  non-resident 
shopkeeper,  the  non-resident  professional  or 
business  man,  and  tho  resident  middle-class 
family,  upon  a restricted  area,  be  thereby  solved. 
It  is,  however,  a great  advantage  that  the 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  tho  Royal  Academy 
should  havo  publicly  discussed  this  subject.  If 
ho  will  go  a littlo  further  in  his  inquiries,  and 
confine  Ins  schemes  of  reform  to  some  particular 
district  in  Central  London,  we  are  convinced 
that  he  will  accept  tho  only  practical  remedy 
for  the  actual  evils  of  habitation  in  the  heart  of 
town.  He  will  then  admit  that  tho  Parisian 
and  the  Viennese  blocks  of  shops  and  dwellings, 
erected  during  the  conrse  of  this  century  in  the 
more  crowded  parts  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  are 
right  in  principle  thongh  some  of  their  details 
are  undoubtedly  objectionable. 

Not  the  least  valuable  lectures  of  Mr.  Barry’s 
course  are  those  devoted  to  the  domestic  life  and 
manners  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
nor,  in  spite  of  the  many  books  which  treat  of 
the  subject,  can  wo  regard  without  satisfaction 
his  other  lectures  upon  domestic  and  military 
architecture  in  tho  middle  ages.  They  were 
rendered  extremely  interesting  by  tho  incidental 
descriptions  and  anecdotes  which,  thongh  to  be 
found  in  different  books,  were  wisely  and 
instructively  put  together  for  tho  advantage  of 
the  students ; and  be  summed  up  his  researches 
— as  most  of  tho  thinkers  of  to-day  sum  up 
similar  discourses — with  the  conviction  that  if 
artistic  considerations  were  properly  regarded 
in  our  own  days,  perfect  utility  need  nob  aud 
should  not  be  inconsistent  with  architectural 
beauty;  nor  scientific  devotion  necessarily 
opposed  to  sosthetio  culture.  Moreover,  a 
healthy  confidence  in  the  future  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  tho  present  pervaded  Mr.  Barry’s 
remarks.  He  did  not  deplore  the  fate  of  living 
men,  or  regret  bis  deferred  existence  in  a cen- 
tury  of  railways  and  telegraphs.  He  thought 
“ the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  was 
as  marvellous  a work  as  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Gizeh  ; ” he  advised  architects  to  carefnlly  con- 
aider  the  signs  of  the  times  as  regards  engineers, 
and  to  accept  readily  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  In  fine,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  lectures  are  suitable  for  all  sorts 
of  people,  and  pax’ticulaidy  for  amateurs  who 
take  an  interest  in  architecture.  The  author 
should  revise  aud  publish  them.  Some  little 
re-arrangement  would  be  necessary,  and  a skil- 
ful editor  could,  by  massing  disjointed  portions 
of  tho  lectures,  aud  by  condensing  all,  make  them 
into  a popular  book. 


Chippenham  Fountain. — A competitor  in 
this  competition,  which  was  advertised  last 
September,  wauts  to  know  how  the  matter 
stands. 


ANCIENT  BUILDINGS  AND  THE  RIGHT 
TO  SUPPORT. 

There  is  no  subject  of  greater  importaticc  to 
owners  of  property,  and  especially  of  town  pro- 
perty, than  the  right  which  they  possess  to  havo 
their  buildings  supported  by  tho  adjacent  soil; 
and  we  propose  in  this  paper  shortly  to  discuss 
the  present  position  of  the  law  on  this  point. 
For  a decision  has  recently  been  given  by  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  which  must  long  remain  a leading  case 
on  this  branch  of  law,  and  must  always  bo  con- 
sidered  remarkable  from  the  historical  criticism, 
the  elaborate  judicial  reasoning,  and  the  infinite 
labour  which  are  apparent  in  the  judgments  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  and  Sir  Robert 
Lush. 

But  it  will  be  well  first  of  all  to  clear  the 
ground  by  showing  shortly  what  are  the  general 
undisputed  propositions  of  lawupou  this  subject. 
'The  first  is,  that  generally  speaking  land  is  cn- 
titled  to  tho  lateral  support  from  adjacent  land  ; 
and  the  second  that  an  action  will  lie  against  a 
neighbouring  landowner  who  has  caused  damage 
to  houses  erected  on  adjacent  lands  ; if  tho  laud 
on  which  these  houses  were  built  would  havo 
sunk  in  any  event  from  tho  neighbouring  works. 
That  is  to  say,  that  tho  injury  consequently  done 
to  the  house  is  an  element  in  estimating  tho 
damage,  but  not  a cause  of  action  in  itself.  But 
coming  to  the  point  immediately  before  us  as  to 
ancient  buildings,  tho  law  hitherto  considered 
applicable  has  thus  been  laid  down  in  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject,  Gale  on  “ Easements,”  5th 
edition, — “ Whore,  however,  anything  has  been 
done  to  increase  tho  lateral  pressure,  as  where 
buildings  havo  been  erected,  it  appears  to  bo 
clearly  settled  that  no  man  has  a right  to  such 
increased  support  unless  the  building  or  other 
thi7ig^  which  makes  it  necessary  is  of  ancient 
erection”  (p.  370).  The  words  in  italics  are 
tho  important  ones,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  m’iter  of  this  work  lays  down  an  absolute 
proposition,  and  ho  subscquoutly  in  the  following 
pages  supports  it  by  various  decisions  and  dicta 
such  as  that  of  Baron  Parke  in  Hide  v.  Thom- 
borough,  2 Carrington  aud  Kirwon,  250,  whore 
that  judge  said, — “If  there  was  twenty  years’ 
enjoyment  by  the  plaintiff  of  tho  support  of  the 
house  from  the  defendants,  and  it  was  known 
that  the  defendants’  land  supported  the  plaintiff’s 
house,  that  is  enough  to  give  him  a right  of 
support.”  So  that  we  have  tho  chief  proposition 
that  an  ancient  hon.se  was  entitled  to  support,  and 
that  an  “ ancient  ” building  meant  one  which  had 
been  erected  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  general  idea, 
and  that  any  builder  or  architect  would  havo 
told  an  owner  of  a house  that  if  his  mansion 
had  stood  on  a certain  spot  for  twenty  years  it 
was  entitled  to  support  from  the  adjacent  land; 
and  wo  believe, — considering  the  general  tenor 
of  judicial  decisions, — that  nine  lawyers  out  of 
ten,  speaking  without  going  into  details,  would 
havo  said  the  same.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  notice- 
able case  which  has  laid  down  an  entirely 
different  view  of  the  law,  or  at  least  has  so 
qualified  the  above  proposition,  that  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  accepted  it  is 
incorrect  as  a legal  dictum.  The  case  is  that  of 
Angus  & Co.  V.  Dalton  and  the  Commissioners 
of  her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public  Building.s 
(47  Law  Journal  Reports,  Q.  B.  D.,  p.  163),  and 
the  simple  facts  are  as  follow.  They  are, 
indeed,  so  brief  that  it  will  be  well  to  put  them 
shortly  before  our  readers  : — Angus  & Co.  were 
the  owners  in  fee  of  a coach  factory  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Dalton  was  a builder  em- 
ployed by  the  Commissioners  of  Works  aud 
Buildings,  under  a contract,  to  take  down  a 
house  adjoining  to  the  plaintiff's  factory,  and  to 
erect  in  its  stead  a building  to  bo  used  as  a 
Probate  Office.  The  action  itself  was  brought 
for  e.xcavating  the  soil  of  the  property  adjoining 
that  on  which  the  coach-factory  was  built  on 
whicli  the  Probate  Office  was  to  be  erected  to 
such  a depth  as  left  the  foundatiim  of  that  part 
of  the  coach-factory  without  sufficient  lateral 
support,  and  thereby  causing  the  factory  to  fall. 
Tho  two  houses  were  apparently  built  at  the 
same  time,  and  were  estimated  to  be  upwards  of 
a hundred  years  old.  In  the  year  1849,  however, 
being  about  twenty-seven  years  before  tho 
accident,  the  plaintiff's  predecessorconverted  his 
house  into  a coach-factory,  and  made  various 
alterations  in  the  stiucture,  — and  this  is  an 
important  point  in  the  case,  becanse  Avben  this 
was  done  and  additional  weight  was  placed  on 
ground  on  which  it  was  built,  more  lateral 
support  was  required  than  heretofore.  And  since 
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®o  grant  was  made  by  the  owner  of  the  adjoin- 
ing premises  of  any  kind  of  lateral  support, 
unless  such  grant  could  be  inferred  from  his 
taking  no  steps  to  resist  the  acquisition  and 
enjoyment  of  such  an  easement,  the  nature  of 
this  easement  became  essentially  different,  and 
the  owner  of  it  rested  his  claim  purely  on  the 
fact  of  support  having  been  afforded  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  Thus,  the  question  as  to  the  right 
to  support  of  so-called  ancient  buildings  was 
raised  in  a clear  and  precise  form. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  after  some 
weeks  had  been  taken  by  the  judges  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  decision,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  considered  that  the  plaintiff 
could  not  recover  damages  in  this  action,  Mr. 
Justice  Lush  that  he  could.  The  actual  result 
of  the  case,  therefore,  is  to  lay  it  down  as  law 
that  ancient  buildings  have  no  primA  facie  right 
to  support  from  adjoining  land.  But  this  pro- 
position, though  it  must  be  taken  as  a rule  until 
this  decision  has  been  overruled,  if  it  ever  is 
overruled,  by  a Coui’t  of  Appeal,  must  be  to 
some  extent  looked  at  with  the  exceptions 
which  attach  to  it.  These  exceptions  are  that, 
when  contiguous  buildings  have  stood  for  many 
years,  especially  when  they  appear  to  be  of 
equal  age,  the  presumption  of  a reciprocal  ease- 
ment of  lateral  support  ought  to  be  made. 
Because  in  such  a case  it  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  that  they  were  built  under  circumstances 
from  which  at  the  present  time  a grant  would 
properly  be  implied.  For  instance,  by  way  of 
illustrating  this  exception,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  these  buildings  may  have  been  built  by 
one  owner  or  under  a common  building  lease,  or 
if  built  by  different  owners,  some  arrangement 
for  mutual  support  might  have  been  come  to. 
Of  course,  if  an  express  grant  of  such  an  ease- 
ment exists  cadit  qucestio.  Thus,  in  this  very 
case,  if  the  original  building  had  remained  in 
its  former  state,  when  the  work  for  the  Probate 
Office  was  commenced,  and  had  in  consequence 
of  that  work  fallen,  it  would  have  been  reason- 
able to  make  the  presumption  of  an  implied 
grant  of  an  easement  of  support.  But  as  this 
presumption  is  one  which  is  open  to  bo  rebutted, 
when  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  premises 
had  been  rebuilt  within  twenty-seven  years, 
and  when  it  was  also  proved  that  no  direct 
grant  of,  or  assent  to,  the  easement  in  question 
had  been  given  by  the  defendant’s  predecessors 
upon  the  erection  of  the  coach-factory:  then 
at  once  the  presumption  which  a hundred  years’ 
acquiescence  might  have  established  could  not 
exist,  and  consequently  there  could  be  no  right 
in  the  owners  of  the  coach  factory  to  have  their 
building  supported  by  the  neighbouring  lateral 
soil.  The  reasons  which  establish  this  state  of 
the  law  are  twofold : firstly,  because,  previously 
to  the  Prescription  Act  (2  & 3 Wm.  iv.,  c.  71), 
the  presumption  of  a grant  was  open  to  be 
rebutted ; secondly,  because  that  Act  has  not 
affected  this  particular  easement.  And  in  con- 
sidering this  question  the  reader  must  bo  careful 
to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  which  exists 
between  the  right  to  support  by  land  itself  and 
the  right  to  support  by  buildings  on  land.  The 
first  is  a natural  right  inherent  in  the  property 
itself  5 a proprietary  right  which  the  very  nature 
of  the  property  makes  an  absolute  ingredient 
and  element  of  such  property.  But  the  second 
is  a right  attaching  to  an  artificial  mass  super- 
added  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  which  in  its 
natural  state  it  would  never  have  to  bear,  and 
which  mass,  also  in  its  actual  state,  does  not 
possess  any  inherent  right  to  be  supported  by 
the  neighbouring  soil.  Therefore,  the  analogy 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  exist  between  this 
easement  and  the  right  to  light  falls  to  pieces 
when  closely  examined,  and  this  decision  in  no 
way  touches  upon  the  well-established  rules 
which  regulate  the  right  of  soil  to  be  supported 
by  adjoining  soil. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  curious  that  this  im- 
portant and  widely-interesting  point  has  never 
been  directly  decided  before  the  year  of  grace 
1877.  Previously  to  the  Prescription  Act  there 
were  apparently  only  two  cases  in  which  the 
point  was  raised.  One  of  these  occurred  in  the 
year  1803, — Stansell  v.  Jollard  (Selwyn’s  “ Nisi 
Prius,”  vol.  i.,  p.  435,  tenth  edition),  which  is  thus 
described  in  the  MS.  of  Mr.  Justice  Laurence  : — 
“In  an  action  for  digging  so  near  to  the  gable  end 
of  the  house  of  the  plaintiff  let  to  a tenant 
that  it  fell.  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  where 
a man  had  built  to  the  extremity  of  his  soil,  and 
enjoyed  his  building  above  twenty  years,  by 
analogy  to  the  case  of  lights,  &c.,  he  had  acquired , 
a right  to  a support,  or,  as  it  were,  of  leaning  to 
his  neighbour’s  soil,  so  that  his  neighbour  could 


not  dig  so  near  as  to  remove  the  support,  but 
that  it  was  otherwise  of  a house  newly  built.” 
From  this  language  it  would  seem  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  law  which 
he  ought  to  lay  down  j but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  a case  decided  in  the  hurry  of  a nisi  prius 
trial.  There  is  only  a short  note  of  the  case  in  the 
papers  of  a contemporary  judge,  and  it  cannot 
therefore  be  relied  upon  as  an  undisputed  propo- 
sition of  law.  The  other  case  was  still  more 
ancient,  being  that  of  Palmer  v.  Heshels  (Sider- 
fin’s  Reports,  p.  167),  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL, 
and  the  decision  upon  this  point  was  not  directly 
called  for,  since  the  action  itself  was  one  for 
obstructing  light ; but  in  the  course  of  the 
judgment  the  judge,  as  was  often  the  case  in 
those  days,  laid  down  a string  of  judicial  proposi- 
tions, or,  more  properly  speaking,  resolutions,  and 
among  these  was  this,  thus  quaintly  expressed, 
“that  if  a man  being  seised  (possessed)  of  laud 
leaves  40  ft.  to  A,  to  build  a house  thereon,  and 
40  ft.  to  B for  a like  purpose,  and  one  of  them 
builds  a bouse,  and  then  the  other  digs  a cellar 
in  his  land,  which  causes  the  fall  of  the  first 
and  adjoining  house,  no  action  will  lie,  for  every 
one  may  deal  with  his  own  to  his  best  advantage, 
but  semble  that  it  would  be  otherwise  if  the 
wall  or  house  were  an  ancient  one.”  But  no 
definition  of  the  term  “ ancient”  is  given.  All 
the  other  cases  in  which  this  question  arose 
to  any  extent  were  complicated  with  points  in 
regard  to  negligence  in  working  upon  which  the 
decisions  ultimately  rested.  We  have  said  that 
the  Prescription  Act  does  not  affect  this  ease- 
ment, because  in  easements  arising  from  grant 
they  were  liable  to  be  defeated  in  the  way  in 
which  they  could  have  been  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  and  secondly  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  term  “ a claim  of  right.”  We  do  not  propose 
to  say  more  on  this  point  of  the  Prescription 
Act,  because  it  is  one  of  a highly  technical 
nature,  and  cannot  be  adequately  discussed 
without  going  through  the  Act  section  by  section. 
So  much  for  the  law  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
ancient  buildings  to  support.  Let  us  look  for 
a moment  at  the  results  of  this  or  a contrary 
decision.  It  is  obvious  that  to  presume  an 
assent  to  such  an  easement  from  anything  but  a 
really  ancient  tenure  would  be  highly  unfair  to 
a neighbouring  landowner,  for  against  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  an  easement  the  adjoining  owner 
has  no  remedy  or  means  of  resistance,  unless, 
indeed,  he  should  excavate  in  his  own  imme- 
diately adjacent  soil  while  the  neighbouring 
house  is  being  built,  or  before  the  easement  has 
been  fully  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
the  house  to  fall.  He  may  also  bo  ignorant 
whether  that  house  or  other  building  is  sup- 
ported  by  his  soil  or  not,  and  to  say  that 
being  unable,  by  dissent  or  resistance  of  any 
kind,  to  prevent  the  easement  from  growing 
np,  he  should,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  be 
bound  to  afford  the  neighbouring  house  support, 
seems  to  be  repugnant  both  to  common  sense 
and  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  there  appears 
something  of  an  anomaly,  as  Mr.  Justice  Lush 
points  out,  in  the  fact  that  a title  to  a house  can 
be  acquired  within  a certain  period  of  time,  but 
not  a title  to  that  which  is  essential  to  its 
existence.  But  the  reasons  given  above  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  preventing  such  an  ease- 
ment accruing  if  time  is  to  make  it  valid,  seem 
to  answer  sufficiently  this  objection.  There  are 
few  cases,  indeed,  in  any  grades  of  life,  or  in 
any  kind  of  business,  where  some  drawbacks  do 
not  exist  to  every  view.  And  it  would  clearly 
be  a serious  burden  on  property  if,  after  twenty 
years,  a building,  however  heavy  or  vast,  was 
entitled  to  the  support  of  the  adjoining  land  ; it 
might,  in  fact,  render  that  land  absolutely  use- 
less to  its  possessor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  it  is  equally  disastrous  that 
the  owner  of  adjoining  houses  may  not  be  cer- 
tain  whether  his  neighbour,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
legal  power,  as  the  law  now  exists,  will  not  let 
down  his  house  whilst  erecting  a new  mansion  for 
himself.  But  this  objection,  plausible  as  it  may 
at  first  sight  seem,  can,  we  venture  to  think,  be 
satisfactorily  replied  to.  In  the  first  place,  the 
man  who  erects  his  new  buildings  knows  what 
support  they  will  require,  and  sets  to  work  with 
bis  eyes  open,  or  at  least  should  do  so  ; and,  in 
the  second  place,  he  can  always  obtain  an 
express  assent  to  support  from  the  adjoining 
landowner  j or,  as  we  have  shown  before,  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  implied  from  the  nature  of 
the  estate,  as  when  a builder  erects  several 
houses  on  a plot  of  building  land,  and 
therefore  the  decision  upon  which  we  have 
been  commenting  does,  on  the  whole — allowing 
for  necessary  drawbacks  to  ©very  state  of  the 
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law, — fairly  do  justice  to  the  owners  of  house 
and  of  land,  and  is  also,  as  it  appears  to  us,  com 
pletely  sound  in  point  of  law ; and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  must  not  in  any  wity  bo 
supposed  that  it  would  palliate  the  results  of 
negligent  work  on  neighbouring  land.  It  is  a 
legal  maxim  of  high  standing  that  a man  must 
use  his  own  property  so  as  not  to  injure  that  of 
his  neighbour,  and  therefore,  whilst  he  may  be 
absolved  from  the  effects  of  injuries  done  to 
neighbouring  houses,  when  the  work  lias  been 
done  with  all  due  and  proper  care,  yet,  if  such 
damage  is  caused  by  negligent  work,  within 
legal  limits  the  man  who  has  done  this  injury 
will  be  responsible  for  it,  even  if  the  injured 
building  were  only  erected  the  week  before. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  little  length  on  this 
topic,  because  the  decision  in  Angus  v.  Dalton  is 
a very  noteable  landmark  in  the  history  of  pro- 
perty, and  because,  what  is  more  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  the  Builder,  it  is  one  which  is  of 
immense  practical  importance  to  every  class  of 
the  community  whose  duties  or  rights  are 
affected  by  this  question.  Land  and  house 
owners,  architects,  builders,  lawyers,  are  all 
affected  by  it,  and  it  is  one  of  which  none  of 
these  classes  of  men  can  afford  to  be  ignorant. 


THE  PROPOSED  MODEL  BYE-LAWS 
ISSUED  BY  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
BOARD, 

IN  RELATION  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  SAFETY, 
AND  COMFORT. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Association,  held  on 
Friday,  the  22nd  inst.,  the  following  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  Donglass  Mathews  : — 

You  are  aware  that  with  comparatively  few 
exceptions,  building  operations  in  towns  and  their 
suburbs  are  regulated  by  certain  bye-laws,  which 
are  drawn  up  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health  or 
other  body  based  generally  upon  the  bye-laws  in 
operation  in  some  other  places,  with  such  addi- 
tions or  omissions  as  may  be  required  to  suit 
local  circumstances  or  opinions,  and  these,  when 
decided  npon,  are  submitted  to  tho  Home  Secre- 
tary for  his  confirmation  and  thereafter  become 
law  in  accordance  with  the  powers  given  by  the 
Public  Health  Act.  The  result  of  this  is,  that 
around  large  cities  and  towns  where  there  are 
many  local  Boards,  each  with  its  own  bye-laws, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  what  are  the  re- 
quirements of  each  place,  and  what  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  one  place  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  those  of  another:  thus  through 
ignorance,  expense  and  annoyance  are  often 
caused  to  intending  builders. 

The  necessity  of  an  Act  which  shall  apply 
generally  throughout  the  country  was  pro- 
minently brought  uuder  the  notice  of  tho  pro- 
fession by  Mr.  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  in  a paper 
read  at  tho  conference  of  architects  in  1876, 
which,  after  discussion,  resulted  in  a resolution 
being  passed  urging  the  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A. 
to  consider  the  subject  of  general  building  re- 
gulations for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  com- 
municate with  the  architectural  societies  and  tho 
Local  Government  Board.  A copy  of  this  was 
forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  who 
at  the  time  were  drawing  up  some  model  bye- 
laws. In  due  course  an  invitation  was  given  to 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  to  consider  the 
draft,  promising  that  any  suggestions  should 
receive  attention.  A committee  was  appointed, 
of  which  I had  the  honour  to  be  a member,  and 
after  several  meetings  and  much  carefnl  con- 
sideration, many  alterations  were  suggested, 
and  the  draft  as  amended  was  forwarded  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  These  were  doubt- 
less carefully  considered  by  the  Board,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Model  Bye-Laws  in  their 
present  form  were  published.  Although  altered 
in  many  particulars  there  are  yet  some  clauses 
which  remain  in  their  original  form,  and  will,  I 
think,  be  found,  to  be  unworkable. 

According  to  the  announcement,  my  paper  is 
to  treat  of  the  hye-laws  in  reference  to  public 
health,  safety,  and  comfort ; but,  as  the  latter 
depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  two 
former,  I will  omit  special  reference  thereto  ; 
and  as  most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  upon  which  tho  bye- 
laws as  to  buildings  have  been  based,  refer- 
ence will  from  time  to  time  be  made  to  that 
Act. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  consider  the  subject 
under  the  following  heads,  via. : — ' 
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1.  Construction  of  streets. 

2.  Foundations  of  buildings. 

3.  Construction  of  walls,  chimneys,  and  roofs, 
for  securing  stability  and  prevention  of  fires, 
and  for  purposes  of  health. 

4.  Space  about  buildings  to  secure  a free  cir- 
culation of  air  and  ventilation. 

5.  Drainage  of  buildings. 

6.  Construction  of  water  and  earth  closets, 
privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools. 

7.  Notices  and  drawings  for  "carrying  out  the 
works  proposed. 

8.  Mode  of  administration. 

The  first  section  applies  to  $treets  and  road- 
ways, and  allows  36  ft.  as  the  minimum  width, 
instead  of  40  ft.  as  required  in  the  metropolis, 
and  in  cases  where  a street  is  less  than  100  ft. 
in  length  it  may  be  24  ft.  in  width.  One  end,  at 
least,  of  every  street  shall  be  open,  and  of  the 
fall  width  of  the  street.  Permission  is  granted 
for  passages  or  approaches  for  the  purposes  of 
removing  ashes,  soil,  &c. 

The  want  of  definite  and  adequate  powers  in 
the  metropolis  to  require  really  good  and  sound 
foundations  for-houses  has  led  to  special  clauses 
in  the  second  part ; and  as  so  much  depends,  not 
only  for  the  stability  of  the  structures  them- 
selves,  but  also  the  health  of  the  inmates,  on 
proper  foundations,  anything  to  remedy  the 
present  defects  must  be  looked  upon  with  satis- 
faction. The  requirements  are  that  every  wall 
shall  rest  on  the  solid  ground,  or  upon  a sufficient 
thickness  of  good  concrete,  or  upon  some  solid 
and  sufficient  substructure  as  a foundation.  The 
two  adjectives  are  important,  both  being 
omitted  in  the  Building  Act.  This  clause  will 
also  deal  with  the  strength  and  arrangement  of 
girders,  bressummers,  story-posts,  and  columns, 
all  of  which  ought  to  have  as  much  supervision 
as  foundations. 

The  desirability  of  keeping  the  damp  from 
entering  a dwelling-house  is  generally  admitted, 
and  therefore  the  clauses  requiring  a damp, 
course  in  the  walls,  and  a layer  of  asphalto  or 
concrete  over  the  whole  surface  or  site,  is  good  ; 
but  a thickness  of  4 in.  as  a minimum  instead 
of  6 in.  would,  I think,  suffice,  especially  as 
Portland  cement  concrete  is  insisted  upon,  but 
this  is  hardly  necessary,  when  the  substructure 
is  rock,  or  even  hard  gravel. 

The  position  of  the  damp-course  requires 
better  definition.  At  present,  it  is  required  that 
it  shall  be  beneath  the  level  of  the  lowest 
timbers,  and  not  loss  than  6 in.  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  adjoining  such  wall  j but  if  the 
house  has  a basement  surrounded  by  earth,  the 
damp-course  under  the  wood  floor  would  be  of 
little  service. 

I think  a clause  requiring  that  all  stories  below 
the  ground  level  shall  have  on  the  outer  sides 
open  areas  or  sufficiently  ventilated  and  drained 
dry  areas,  or  the  walls  coated  with  asphalte,  or 
other  material  impervious  to  damp,  should  be 
inserted. 

To  prevent  houses  being  built  on  sites  which 
have  been  made  up  with  rubbish  containing 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  such  as  the  con- 
tents  of  dust-bins,  street-sweepings,  &c.,  it  is 
provided  that  no  building  shall  be  erected  on 
these  sites  until  all  such  matter  is  removed. 
This  requirement  would,  I fear,  in  many  cases  be 
foTind  impracticable,  as  it  would  prevent  the 
utilisation  of  many  sites,  and  besides,  would  not 
meet  the  desired  purpose.  As,  for  instance,  a 
basement  might  be  excavated,  and  the  founda- 
tions carried  to  the  solid,  but  the  lower  story, 
surrounded  on  its  four  sides  by  most  injurious 
matter,  which  would  at  once  defeat  the  object 
in  view.  I could  instance  rows  of  houses  built 
upon  rubbish  filling,  which  is  not  the  worst 
foundation  structurally. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  a good  layer  of  con- 
crete, say  12  in.  thick,  be  spread  under  the  house, 
and  an  open  area  allround,  say  2 ft.  wide,  walled 
and  paved  with  concrete,  or  in  the  cases  of  houses 
built  in  a row  at  the  back  and  front  only,  the 
case  would  be  met,  and  with  better  results. 

In  the  construction  of  walls  it  is  enjoined  that 
they  be  of  good  bricks,  stone,  or  other  hard  and 
incombustible  materials,  properly  bonded  and 
solidly  put  together  with  good  mortar,  composed 
of  good  lime  and  clean  sharp  sand,  or  other 
suitable  material,  or  with  good  cement,  or  of 
cement  mi.ted  with  clean  sharp  sand.  This 
definition  is  an  improvement  on  that  in  the 
Building  Act,  which  simply  requires  that  walls 
shall  be  put  together  with  mortar  or  cement, 
leaving  the  matter  open  as  to  what  is  mortar. 
And  as  we  all  know  that  mortar  may  be  good 
and  bad,  it  oftentimes  causes  a district  surveyor 
much  anxiety  as  to  whether  he  can  prove  to  a 
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magistrate  that,  although  the  material  may  be 
bad,  it  is  nevertheless  not  mortar. 

A difficulty  in  the  Building  Act  which  requires 
footings  to  be  in  height  half  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  at  its  base,  is  overcome  by  requiring 
them  to  be  two-thirds  of  thethickness,  e.g.,a.0Tie 
and  ahalf  brick  wall  need  only  have  footings  6|  in. 
high  by  the  Building  Act,  and  some  ingenious 
builders  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  this  by 
means  of  two  courses,  whereas  by  the  alteration 
three  courses  are  a necessity.  In  the  case  of  a 
new  wall  abutting  on  an  old  one,  the  projection 
of  the  footings  on  that  side  may  be  omitted. 
This  is  an  advantage  in  one  respect,  as  it  gets 
over  the  difficulty  of  easement  on  a neighbour’s 
land ; but  whether  it  is  good  for  the  new  wall  is 
a question. 

The  definition  of  a party-wall  is  very  im- 
portant. In  the  metropolis,  a wall  is  only  party 
where  it  divides  buildings  on  each  of  its  sides ; 
but  it  is  now  proposed  that  if  a wall  is  used  as 
a separation  of  adjoining  buildings  in  any  part 
it  shall  be  a party-wall  its  whole  length  and 
height,  by  which  means  all  windows  beyond  the 
back  walls,  or  above  the  roofs  of  adjoining 
buildings,  will  be  prohibited.  Doubtless,  the 
provision  is  a good  one  as  a guard  against  the 
spread  of  fire,  but  one  that  will  greatly  inter- 
fere with  the  utilisation  of  some  buildings  in 
towns  that  have  already  easements  over  other 
properties. 

Another  important  alteration  is  the  definition 
of  a cross-wall,  which  is  required  to  be  carried 
up  to  the  top  of  the  topmost  story,  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  external 
walls.  This  appears  unnecessary,  as  in  the  case 
of  rooms  in  the  roof  the  cross-wall  would  have 
to  be  carried  to  the  tie  of  the  roof,  whereas  its 
use  for  strengthening  the  external  walls  would 
cease  at  the  wall-plate.  The  cross-wall  has  also 
to  be  solid  for  two-thirds  its  area  in  each  floor 
instead  of  one  half. 

The  schedule  for  the  thickness  of  walls  is 
generally  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  required 
by  the  Building  Act.  The  necessity  of  this  is 
not  apparent,  as  it  is  very  rare  that  an  accident 
occurs  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  thickness  of 
a wall  if  built  in  accordance  -with  the  tables,  but 
generally  from  the  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction ; and  therefore  if  these  are  improved 
the  walls  may  be  considered  to  be  of  greater 
strength  than  now  required.  No  more  than  two 
stories  is  allowed  for  walls  9 in.  thick,  whereas 
the  Building  Act  permits  9.iu.  walls  to  be  carried 
to  a height  of  25  ft.,  which  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  three  low  stories  within  the 
height. 

For  some  reason,  not  apparent,  the  heights  of 
the  stories  arc  measured  from  floor-line  to  floor- 
line, which,  besides  making  the  set-off  at  an  in- 
convenient place,  will  limit  the  height  of  stories 
inclosed  with  9-in.  walls  to  9 ft.  3 in.  or  there- 
abouts, instead  of  10  ft. 

The  definition  of  a topmost  story  is  “ the 
uppermost  story  in  a building,  whether  con- 
structed wholly  or  partly  in  the  roof  or  not,  and 
whether  constructed  or  adapted  for  human 
habitation  or  not.”  The  effect  of  this  clause 
would  bo  that  in  every  queen-post  roof  with  a 
height  of  7 ft.  between  tie  and  straining  beam, 
or  in  any  roof  with  the  same  height  between 
the  feet  of  rafter  and  the  collar,  but  where 
there  is  no  intention  or  probability  of  its  being 
used  for  habitable  purposes,  the  walls  would 
require  to  be  of  the  thickness  sufficient  for  one 
story  higher  than  the  number  of  floors.  In 
buildings  of  the  warehouse  class,  which  includes 
all  buildings  not  used  for  dwelling,  the  least 
thickness  prescribed  for  the  walls,  whatever 
their  length,  is  in.  at  the  base.  This  appears 
unnecessarily  stringent,  as  small  one-story  work- 
shops or  stables,  and  even  small  lobbies  and 
porches  to  public  buildings,  hardly  need  walls 
this  thickness  for  the  purposes  of  stability. 

A clause  especially  serviceable  for  mills  and 
factories  requiring  a largo  area  of  light  provides 
that  the  thickness  of  walls  exceeding  a certain 
height  and  width,  or  where  stories  are  beyond 
the  prescribed  height,  may  be  obtained  by  piers 
properly  distributed,  amounting  to  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  wall,  or,  if  preferred,  in  the 
nature  of  buttresses  with  a greater  projection 
and  less  width,  so  long  as  the  sectional  area  be 
the  same,  provided  that  the  projection  does  not 
exceed  one-third  of  the  width  of  such  pier. 

Another  clause  provides  that  if  the  openings 
in  each  story  exceed  half  the  area  of  the  wall 
sufficient  piers  or  other  supports  be  provided, 
and  also  that  in  case  of  corner  buildings  there 
shall  be  proper  supports,  either  at  the  angle  or 
not  more  than  3 ft.  from  it.  There  is,  however. 


nothing  to  show  as  to  who  is  to  define  what  are 
sufficient  supports,  but  more  of  this  subject 
hereafter. 

Provision  is  made  for  concrete  construction, 
if  deemed  a suitable  material,  in  which  case  the 
walls  may  be  the  same  thickness  as  if  built  of 
brick.  In  the  case  of  rubble  walling,  the  thick- 
ness to  be  one-third  more  than  brickwork.  Con- 
sidering the  increasing  use  of  concrete  as  a 
building  material,  it  would  seem  desirable  that 
the  subject  had  been  treated  in  a more  definite 
form,  as  under  this  clause  lime  concrete  could 
be  used  in  walls  no  thicker  than  would  be  re- 
quired for  cement  concrete. 

An  important  deviation  from  the  Building 
Act  is  that  walls  built  within  15  ft.  from  any 
other  building  must  be  carried  up  to  form  a 
parapet  with  a gutter  behind.  This  will  in  a 
great  measure  do  away  withoverhanging  eaves, 
and  the  object  is,  of  course,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  fire ; but  my  experience  is  that  the 
less  of  lead  or  zinc  gutters  in  cheap  houses  the 
better,  as  they  are  generally  of  the  poorest 
material  and  soon  become  leaky,  causing  damp 
walls  and  attendant  illness.  I think  the  result 
would  be  obtained  by  forming  the  eaves  of  fire- 
proof material. 

The  importance  of  keeping  walls  dry  has 
evidently  been  felt,  as  it  is  required  that  every 
parapet  wall  shall  be  coped  to  prevent  the  wet 
from  running  down  the  sides  of  such  parapet,  or 
soaking  into  any  wall.  Another  clause  for  the 
same  purpose  provides  that  the  party-walls  of 
warehouses  and  public  buildings  shall  be  carried 
to  a height  of  3 ft.  above  the  roof,  instead  of 
15  in.,  as  required  by  the  Building  Act, — a good 
provision,  doubtless,  in  case  of  fire,  but  one 
which  Avill  create  difficulties  of  treatment  in 
design. 

One  more  clause  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire 
is  that  the  open  space  inside  any  partition  wall, 
or  between  the  joists,  shall  be  stopped  with 
brickwork,  concrete,  pugging,  or  other  incom- 
bustible material,  at  every  floor  and  ceiling.  I 
presume  this  to  mean  in  the  depth  of  the  joist 
and  between  the  ceiling  of  one  story  and  the 
floor  of  another.  It  may,  however,  mean  that 
the  interstices  between  the  quarters  in  parti- 
tions are  to  be  so  filled,  which  would  become 
a serious  matter. 

The  Building  Act  is  very  ambiguous  as  to  inter- 
mediate supports  for  bressummers.  The  bye- 
laws meet  the  difficulty  by  requiring  that,  if 
necessary,  other  story-posts,  u’on  stanchions,  or 
piers  of  brick  or  stone,  in  addition  to  those  at 
the  ends,  shall  be  fixed,  sufficient  to  cai-ry  the 
superstructui-e ; but  wooden  story-posts  are 
omitted,  although  referred  to  in  another  place. 

With  a few  exceptions,  the  requirements  as  to 
chimneys,  flues,  &c.,  are  much  the  same  as  the 
Building  Act,  but  the  provisions  are  not  so 
numerous,  as  they  are  more  especially  defined 
in  another  Act.  It  is  very  desirable  that  this 
should  bo  incorporated,  or  at  any  rate  printed, 
with  the  bye-laws,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  a builder  should  have  all  the  require- 
ments before  him  in  as  concise  a form  as 
possible. 

The  chief  differences  from  the  Building  Act 
are  as  follow  : — 

That  a chimney  may  be  corbelled  out  from  a 
wall  at  any  story,  instead  of  only  above  the 
ground  story. 

That  all  flues  in  connexion  with  furnaces,  or 
close  fires  and  all  cooking  ranges  or  apparatus 
for  hotels,  eating-houses,  &c.,  shall  bo  9 in. 
thick  for  at  least  10  ft.  above  the  floor,  and 
that  all  chimney  openings  in  all  kitchens  shall 
have  the  backs  9 in.  thick  6 ft.  above  the 
chimney  opening,  instead  of  1 ft.  as  now  re- 
quired. 

The  use  of  stoneware  pipes  or  copper  flues 
externally  and  internally  is  prohibited.  All  flues 
carried  on  arches  shall  be  supported  by  means 
of  wrought-iron  bars.  As  the  clause  stands,  this 
would  apply  to  all  arches  under  flues  5 whereas 
it  was  intended  only  to  apply  to  flues  carried 
by  arches  from  a lower  to  a higher  building 
externally,  and  especially  when  they  are  built 
as  an  addition. 

No  mention  is  made  as  to  the  distance  at 
which  pipes  conveying  hot  water  or  steam  shall 
be  fixed  to  woodwork.  This  to  some  extent  is 
an  advantage,  because  the  distance,  viz,,  3 in. 
required  by  the  Building  Act,  is  too  much  for 
hot-water  pipes  at  low  pressure.  At  the  same 
time  steam  and  high-pressure  water-pipes  should 
be  kept  at  a distance  of  say  4 in.  from  all  com- 
bustible materials.  Pipes  for  conveying  smoke 
or  other  products  of  combustion  must  be  fixed  at 
a distance  of  at  least  9 in.  from  woodwork. 
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Passing  on  to  tbe  fourth  head  of  my  subject, 
viz.,  S/ ace  a6ou^  fcutWtJi;7s  to  secvre  a free  circu- 
lation of  air  and  ventila’inn,  there  are  several 
things  that  require  consideration,  for,  although 
doubtless  good  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  if 
insisted  on  may  materially  interfere  with  the 
utilisation  of  property. 

The  first  requirement  is  that  there  shall  he 
a clear  space  of  24  ft.  at  the  least  from  the  front 
of  every  house  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
or  to  the  boundary  of  any  lands  or  premises 
immediately  opposite. 

It  is  provided  that  there  shall  he  in  the  rear 
of  every  domestic  building  an  open  space  of  not 
less  than  150  square  feet,  free  from  any  erection 
above  the  ground.  The  Building  Act  only  re- 
quires 100  ft.,  and  gives  the  option  of  the  area 
being  at  the  side  or  rear.  The  reason  for  this 
difference  appears  in  the  following  clauses, 
which  require  that  the  open  space  shall  extend 
the  entire  width  of  the  building,  and  be  in  no 
case  less  than  10  ft.  wide,  and  if  the  buildiug  is 
more  than  15  ft.  high,  the  area  shall  in  all  cases 
be  as  wide  as  the  building  is  high.  The  effect 
of  this  is,  in  an  ordinary  town-house  and  shop, 
with  rooms  built  beyond  the  back  wall  three 
stories  high,  the  yard  shall  be  30  ft.  wide  behind 
the  addition.  This  requirement  would  not  be 
BO  arbitrary  if  the  space  were  only  measured 
above  the  ceiling  of  the  ground-floor,  but,  as  it 
stands,  the  covering  of  yards  for  the  extension 
of  business  premises  is  effectually  prevented; 
and  I see  no  reason  why,  if  the  ground-floor  is 
lighted  by  skylights,  and  the  basement  made 
use  of  only  as  a store,  and  not  as  a dwelling,  the 
area  should  bo  continued  to  the  ground,  espe- 
cially as  it  often  happens  that  tbe  domestic  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  above  the  ground-floor, 
and  the  yard  is  required  on  this  level  rather 
than  a lower  one. 

I doubt  whether  this  danse  will  be  found  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  framers,  as  it  often 
happens  that  in  the  additions  behind  the  house 
there  are  sometimes  two  or  more  rooms  on  each 
floor.  The  result  would  be  that,  whilst  the 
furthest  back  room  might  look  directly  out  into 
a wide  yard  aud  bo  well  lighted,  the  other  room 
and  tho  back  rooms  in  the  house  proper  might 
look  only  into  an  area  30  ft.  deep  and  4 ft.  wide. 
I can  hardly  think  tho  clause  means  that  tho 
open  space  at  the  side  shall  be  as  wide  as  the 
adjoining  building  is  high.  If  so,  honses  with 
two  story  additions  must  have  a frontage  of  at 
least  32  ft. 

Every  habitable  room  must  bo  lighted  by  a 
window  or  windows  equal  in  area  to  one-tenth 
part  of  the  floor  aroa,  and  in  all  cases  the  upper 
part  of  the  windows  must  be  made  to  open. 

In  rooms  not  supplied  with  a fireplace,  an 
air-shaft  shall  bo  provided  for  ventilation,  of 
not  less  than  100  square  inches  in  area. 

Tho  cause  of  much  sickness  and  mischief  will 
be  remedied  by  the  reqnirement  that  under 
every  boarded  floor  in  the  lowest  story  of  a 
building  there  shall  bo  a clear  space  of  at  least 

3 in.  under  the  bottom  side  of  the  joists 
thoroughly  ventilated.  The  apace  might  be  with 
advantage  increased  to  6 in.,  as  rubbish  will 
speedily  accumulate. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  provisions 
to  seenro  health,  no  definition  is  given  as  to 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  composition  of 
plastering  mortar,  a.s  I am  convinced  much  of 
the  illness  caused  to  persons  occupying  new 
buildings  arises  from  tho  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  contained  in  the  earth,  and  other  mate- 
rials employed  instead  of  clean  sand.  Great 
care  has  evidently  been  bestowed  in  framing 
the  clauses  relating  to  the  drainage  of  buildings, 
which  forms  the  fifth  division  of  our  subject, 
but  they  are  in  many  cases  so  arbitrary  that,  in 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  sanitary  science, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  much  difference  of 
opinion  will  arise,  and  if  they  are  adopted  as 
they  stand  will  cause  great  difficulty  in  properly 
enforcing  them. 

The  general  requirements  are  that  all  damp 
subsoils  shall  be  drained  by  earthenware  field 
pipes.  Tho  lowest  stories  of  all  buildings  must 
be  capable  of  being  drained  into  a sewer.  All 
pipes  to  be  of  glazed  stoneware  not  less  than 

4 in.  diameter  for  sewage,  and  laid  on  a bed  of 
solid  concrete  as  far  below  the  ground  as  will 
equal  the  diameter  of  the  pipes.  All  drains 
passing  under  any  building  to  be  embedded  in 
concrete  6 in.  thick,  which  will  often  involve  a 
needless  expense,  as  many  clays  would  be  quite 
as  impermeable  as  concrete,  and  in  case  of 
stoppage  or  repair  easier  to  be  got  at.  Means 
of  ventilation  are  to  be  provided  at  each  end  of 
the  drains,  and  all  main  drains  to  have  a suit- 
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able  trap  as  far  distant  from  the  house  as 
practicable,  before  entering  the  sewer,  and  no 
junctions  to  be  at  right  angles  with  the  drains. 

For  tbe  purposesof  ventilation,  every  building 
is  to  have  at  least  two  nntrapped  openings  to 
the  drain,  one  being  at  or  near  the  level  of  the 
ground  as  near  tho  main  trap  as  possible,  and 
covered  with  a grating  equal  in  area  to  tbe 
diameter  of  the  pipe,  and  the  second  by  carrying 
a pipe  or  shaft  as  far  distant  from  the  other 
point  as  practicable  to  a height  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  foul  air  from  entering  the  building, 
and  of  an  area  equivalent  to  the  drain.  Soil- 
pipes  may  be  used  for  this  latter  purpose  if  of 
sufficient  size. 

No  drains  inside  a building  to  have  any  inlet 
other  than  for  a water-closet  apparatus  or  slop- 
sink,  and  all  waste  rain-water  and  overflow  pipes 
are  to  discharge  outside  the  house  over  an  open 
channel,  18  in.  distant  from  a trapped  gnlly- 
grating.  All  soil-pipes  to  be  connected  dii'ectly 
with  the  drains  without  a trap. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  opinion  as  to  the  per- 
fection,  or  otherwise,  of  these  requirements,  I 
fear  that  so  long  as  tbe  system  of  draiu-laying 
remains  in  tlie  hands  of  ordinary  labourers  it 
wiU  always  be  unsatisfactory.  However  care- 
fully they  may  be  overlooked,  it  is  impossible  to 
voneb  for  accuracy  in  laying  and  jointing.  I 
have  b 'fore  stated  in  this  room  my  opinion, — 
that  u It  il  the  laying  of  drains  aud  tbe  works  in 
connocti  n with  them  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  shall  make  this  work  their  sole  business, 
and  take  the  responsibility,  subject  to  a penalty 
in  case  of  failure  from  bad  workmanship  or 
materials,  this  most  important  matter  will  never 
be  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  Considering  the 
comparatively  small  outlay  involved  in  tho 
drainage  of  an  ordinary  house,  and  the  immense 
and  growing  importance  of  perfect  drainage,  it 
would  be  money  well  laid  out  to  pay  a respon- 
sible man  a moderate  percentage  beyond  tbe 
actual  coat,  as  a guarantee  of  their  perfection. 
If  this  were  done,  1 doubt  not  that  there  would 
soon  be  found  men  in  large  towns  who  would  be 
quite  ready  to  take  np  this  branch  of  business  ; 
or,  as  the  whole  matter  of  drainage  is  as  much 
a public  as  a private  question,  I see  no  reason 
why  the  local  anthority  itself  should  not  execute 
the  private  as  well  as  the  public  drainage  at  the 
cost  of  each  owner.  This  would  then  place  the 
whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  one  officer,  and  be 
of  advantage  to  all  concerned.  If,  however,  this 
plan  were  considered  too  great  an  interference 
with  private  rights,  then  both  systems  might  be 
combined  by  tho  local  anthority  granting 
licenses  to  certain  reliablo  tradesmen,  so, 
althongh  not  taking  the  matter  out  of  the  hands 
of  respectable  builders,  it  would  enable  tho 
Board  to  ensure  proper  drainage  to  houses  built 
by  careless  or  ignorant  builders. 

One  great  advantage  would  be  derived  by  the 
adoption  of  either  of  tho  latter  suggestions  ; viz., 
that  plans  of  the  drains  of  all  buildings  would 
be  possessed  and  registered  by  the  local 
authority,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  owner 
knowing  that  in  tho  case  of  repair  the  works 
would  be  properly  done,  tho  constant  source  of 
expense  in  searching  for  tho  drains  would  be 
avoided. 

Closely  allied  to  the  construction  of  drains  is 
that  of  water  and  earth  closets,  and  tho  by-laws 
provide  that  all  closets  shall  adjoin  an  external 
wall,  and  have  a window  not  less  than  2 ft.  by 
1 ft.,  with  adequate  means  of  constant  ventila- 
tion by  an  air-brick  in  the  external  wall  or  other 
effectual  method.  This  clause  prohibits  closets 
in  any  place  with  roof  or  top  ventilation,  which 
is  unfortunate,  as,  in  public  offices,  I invariably 
place  the  closets  in  the  top  story  of  tho  building, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  economising  valuable 
space  and  avoiding  tho  inevitable  annoyance  to 
the  rooms  in  tho  lower  portion.  All  water- 
closets  are  to  be  supplied  with  a separate  cis- 
tern or  other  means  to  prevent  direct  communi- 
cation with  any  service  pipe  to  other  parts  of 
the  premises. 

It  is  required  that  closets  shall  be  furnished 
with  a pan  or  basin,  or  constructed  as  to  allow 
all  filth  to  fall  free  of  the  sides  ; also  that  there 
shall  be  no  container  under  any  pan,  and  that 
no  0-traps  aro  to  be  nsed.  These  restrictions, 
if  enforced,  will  effectually  annihilate  ordinary 
hopper  and  pan  closets.  Much  may  be  justly 
said  against  the  use  of  the  former,  which  are 
invariably  objectionable  ; but  the  total  prohibi- 
tion of  pan  closets  and  O-traps  is  so  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable,  that  I doubt  not  the  manufac- 
turers of  these  articles  will  themselves  strongly 
protest  against  the  continuance  of  the  clause. 
Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  whatever  ob- 
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jections  there  may  be  (sentimental  or  otherwise), 
I havefciund  no  closet  so  simple  and  so  little  likely 
to  get  ont  of  order  with  hard  usage,  and  so  easy 
of  repair,  as  a good  strong  pau-closet.  1 do 
not,  however,  say  it  is  perfect  or  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon,  and  possibly  tho  attention  now 
called  to  tho  subject  may  bo  the  means  of 
introducing  a better  article. 

No  less  than  nineteen  clauses  are  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  receptacles  for  fresh  earth- 
soil,  the  distance  of  privies,  cesspools,  and  ash- 
pits  from  houses,  and  matters  affecting  their 
construction  j all  of  which  ajipear  to  be  of 
value  : but  as  these  are  matters  which  do  not 
intimately  concern  us  as  architects,  I will  not 
take  np  your  time  by  detailing  them. 

After  conferring  powers  on  tho  Sanitary 
Authority  to  close  buildings  unfit  for  habitation, 
the  remaining  clauses  deal  with  the  giving  of 
notices,  deposit  of  plans  and  sections,  inspection 
of  works,  and  powers  to  remove,  alter,  or  pull 
down  works  in  contravention  of  the  bye-laws. 

In  the  case  of  streets,  a notice  accompanied 
by  plans  showing  the  names  of  the  owner  of  the 
land  through  which  such  street  is  intended  to 
pass,  the  level  and  width,  intended  mode  of 
construction,  name,  size,  and  number  of  in- 
tended building  lots,  and  sites,  lieight,  class,  and 
nature  of  the  proposed  buildings,  and  height  of 
the  division  and  fence  walls.  For  what  purpose 
tho  detailed  particulars  as  to  the  proposed 
houses  and  division  walls  aro  required  for  tbe 
construction  of  tho  road  is  not  apparent,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  and  dangerous  in  many  cases 
for  an  owner  to  pledge  himself  until  he  sees  tho 
nature  of  tho  property  such  road  is  likely  to 
accommodate. 

As  to  buildings,  it  is  required  that  with  the 
notice  shall  be  deposited  complete  plans  aud  sec- 
tions of  every  floor,  drawn  to  a scale  of  not  less 
than  1 in.  to  8 ft.,  showing  the  position,  form, 
and  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  sneh 
buildings,  and  of  every  water  and  earth  closet, 
cesspool,  well,  Ac.  Also  a block  plan,  showing 
the  position  of  buildings  and  appurtenances  of 
properties  immediately  adjoining,  the  width  and 
level  of  street  in  front  and  rear,  and  all  particu- 
lars as  to  drainage,  and,  in  addition,  a descrip- 
tion in  writing  of  tho  materials  of  which  the 
building  is  intended  to  bo  constructed,  and  the 
water-supply. 

These  being  matters  which  personally  concern 
us  as  architects,  I think  that  we  should  strongly 
Xjrotest  against  such  requirements,  many  of 
them  being  quite  useless  to  the  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity. Others  being  better  known  by  tho  Autho- 
rity than  tho  intending  builder,  and  causing  a 
needless  expense. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  a block  plan  showing 
tho  proposed  system  of  drainage,  tho  distance 
from  road  and  adjoining  properties,  also  tho 
levels  of  the  ground  and  basement  floors,  should 
be  submitted  and  deposited  ; but  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  the  position  of  buildings  aud  appur- 
tenances of  the  properties  immediately  adjoin- 
ing to  be  shown,  which  could  often  only  be 
obtained  by  special  permission  of  adjoining 
owners,  who  are  not  always  friendly  disposed 
towards  new  comers.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  a written  description  of  tho 
materials  to  be  used  in  tho  execution  of  tho 
work  should  be  sent,  as,  with  few  exceptions^ 
the  bye-laws  do  not  affect  them,  and  tho  clause 
as  it  stands  would  enable  tho  sanitary  anthority 
to  demand  a pretty  full  specification;  and,  lastly, 
I fail  to  see  what  advantage  complete  plana  and 
sections,  with  dimensions  of  the  several  parts, 
are  to  the  sanitary  anthority;  nor  why  the 
owner  is  to  be  compelled  to  submit  all  details  of 
his  proposed  buildings  to  the  curiosity  and 
criticism  of  his  neighbours,  which  must  be  tho 
case  if  deposited  with  a public  officer;  nor  why 
the  architect  should  send  copies  of  his  drawings, 
which  might  be  made  use  of  by  any  of  the 
officers  or  members  of  the  Local  Board  for  their 
own  purposes  if  they  were  so  disposed. 

As  it  is  evidently  anticipated  that  all  build- 
ings will  bo  inspected  from  time  to  time  during 
their  progress  by  the  surveyor,  there  can  be  no 
more  need  for  these  particulars  to  be  furnished 
than  there  is  for  the  same  information  to  bo 
given  to  every  district  surveyor  with  the 
builder’s  notice,  and,  indeed,  I think  there  would 
he  more  responfibility  attaching  to  the  surveyor 
to  see  the  building  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  deposited  plans  than  in  visiting  the 
building  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  whether 
the  bye-laws  were  being  properly  obeyed. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  division  of 
the  subject,  viz.,  the  administration  of  the  bye- 
laws. 
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The  Local  Sanitary  Authority  is  the  body 
•with  whom  is  entrnsted  the  carrying  out  of  the 
bye-laws,  and  the  recogmised  officers  aro  the 
clerk  and  the  surveyor.  The  Board  have  powers, 
npon  the  representation  of  the  surveyor,  to  cause 
the  laws  to  bo  properly  carried  out,  and  in 
default  the  person  so  offending  shall  pay  a 
penalty  for  each  offence,  and  a further  penalty 
for  each  day  in  the  case  of  a continuing  offence, 
after  written  notice  being  given  by  the  sanitary 
authority  ; the  infliction  of  the  full  or  a reduced 
penalty  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices 
or  other  court  before  whom  complaint  is  made. 

Oao  thing  is  evident,  if  the  bye-law's  are  to 
bo  properly  carried  out,  much  more  supervision 
thau  is  usual  or  possible  for  the  majority  of 
.surveyors  to  Local  Boards  nmst  bo  given,  and 
therefore,  in  large  towns  especially,  a consider- 
able increase  in  the  snrveying  staff  must  be 
made,  and  a corresponding  increase  in  salaries. 
The  system  adopted  by  the  Building  Act  for 
each  bnilder  to  pay  a foe  is  far  more  equitable 
than  the  expenses  of  supervision  being  thrown 
on  the  general  rates.  I would  suggest  that,  if 
this  principle  is  established,  the  foe  should  be 
deposited  with  the  notice,  or  else  the  certificate 
of  completion  withheld  nntil  the  fee  is  paid. 

Although  somewhat  diverging  from  my  sub- 
ject in  mentioning  certificates,  I take  theoppor- 
tiinity  of  referring  to  two  papers  read  at  the  last 
Conference  of  Architects,  by  Messrs.  Parsons 
and  Sellars,  on  clas.sificntion  and  registration  of 
builclings,  a subject  which  I regret  to  say  has 
been  almost  lost  sight  of. 

The  suggestions  made  in  these  papers  were 
briefly  that  houses  shonld  be  divided  into  clas.ses, 
and  that  a standard  specification,  more  espe- 
cially relating  to  the  carcass,  shonld  be  prepared, 
in  accordance  >vith  which  the  houses  shonld  be 
built,  for  which  purpose  the  district  surveyor 
would  visit  the  building  from  time  to  time,  and 
give  his  certificate  at  the  completion  of  the 
works. 

I feel  convinced  that  nothing -would  tend  to 
stop  tho  present  unsatisfactoiy  state  of  specu- 
lating building  sooner  than  this.  If  before 
selling  or  letting  a house  the  certificate  was  bound 
to  bo  produced,  the  public  would  have  some 
safeguard  as  to  its  construction  ; and  all  the 
ornamental  plastering,  expensive  stoves,  and 
chiraneypieces,  would  not  atone  for  bad  building, 
if  tho  certificate  was  not  forthcoming. 

One  important  matter  is,  I think,  entirely 
omitted  from  the  bye-laws.  Those  of  ns  who 
have  to  practise  much  in  the  metropolis,  not- 
withstanding the  latitude  of  the  Building  Act  in 
many  things,  know  the  value  of  that  section  of 
the  Act  which  gives  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  power  to  consent  to  buildings  to  which 
the  Act  does  not  apply  ; and  without  some  such 
loophole  tho  Act  would,  in  many  cases,  prove  so 
severe  that  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
carrying  on  of  certain  trades,  and  in  many  other 
ways  be  most  oppi’essive.  If  this  license  is  so 
necessary  within  tho  metropolitan  area,  how 
much  more  so  would  it  be  in  enforcing  tho  bye- 
laws tlironghont  the  country ; and  therefore, 
although  they  would  apply  generally,  there  must, 
oi  necessity,  be  matters  of  detail  that  local  circum- 
stances will  render  compliance  with  difficult, 
and  unless  there  is  some  authority  constituted 
as  a court  or  board  of  appeal,  I fear  the  inten- 
tions  of  the  framers  of  the  Act  will  be  in  a great 
measure  defeated. 

It  is  considered  that  to  delegate  to  tho  local 
authority  power  to  remit  or  alter  the  bye-laws 
would  in  the  future,  as  it  has  often  proved  in 
the  past,  be  very  undesirable,  as  it  is  proverbial 
that  local  influence  has  great  weight,  especially 
in  small  towns.  A Central  Authority  in  London 
as  aCo-j»'C  of  Appeal  would  be  so  cumbersome  and 
expoiistvo  a inachinery  to  put  in  motion,  that, 
except  in  the  most  important  matters,  it  would 
be  of  littlo  avail,  and  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, irregularities  would  bo  overlooked  rather 
than  ruu  the  risk  of  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
such  an  appeal.  This  might  bo  simplified  by 
tho  appointment  of  independent  surveyors  in 
each  county  or  district,  whoso  duty  it  should  be 
to  report  all  the  circumstances  of  tho  several 
cases  for  tho  decision  of  tho  Central  Board  ; or 
else  that  Board  shonld  bo  constituted  in  largo 
towns,  with  delegates  from  tho  surrounding 
Boards,  to  meet  at  short  intervals,  such  Boards 
to  have  powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

And  now  I will  bring  this  dreary  paper  to  a 
close.  However  true  the  adage,  “Every  man’s 
liouse  is  his  castle”  may  have  been  in  former 
times,  I fear  that  if  the  house  is  anywhere  within 
a reasonable  distance  from  a own  or  anothor  i 


habitation,  it  will  not  apply  now.  When,  as  in 
former  times,  a honse  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
largo  estate,  approached  only  by  roads  made  bv 
an  ordinary  track,  or  by  a few  bushes  or  branclie's 
of  trees  thrown  down,  and  when,  in  case  of  fire, 
defective  building,  or  absence  of  drainage,  no 
damage  could  arise,  or  fault  could  bo  found,  by 
any  one  ontside  the  estate,  a man  might  do  as 
he  pleased  ; but  this  is  now  well  nigh  an  impos- 
sibility. 

One  great  result  of  civilisation  is,  that  persons 
live  more  in  communities,  and,  indeed,  the 
mutual  dependence  one  on  another  renders  this 
a necessity ; and  consequently  there  must  be 
such  laws  made  that  will  conduce  to  the  common 
weal.  It  is  essential  that  every  honse  should 
have  a proper  approach  ; and  if  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  the  road  w’ere  to  depend  on 
each  owner  of  property  abutting  thereon,  thei-e 
would  be  many  who,  from  a selfish  or  mean  dis- 
position, would  he  indisposed  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments, and  therefore,  unless  some  authority  took 
charge  of  the  roads  as  a whole  they  would  in 
parts  bo  impassable,  and  great  damage  would 
accrue  to  neighbouring  properties.  So  in  sani- 
tary inatters.  There  are  persons  who  have  an 
utter  horror  of  the  name  of  sanitary  improve- 
ments, and  argue  that  privies  and  cesspools  and 
water  derived  from  wells  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  have  satisfied  their  forefathers,  and 
wonder  why  they  should  trouble  themselves  to 
have  thorn  altered.  There  aro  others  who, 
although  not  quite  so  obstinate,  have  their  own 
ideas  on  some  points  which  are  at  variance  with 
actual  facts,  and  unless  there  was  some  authority 
to  compel  compliance,  the  result  would  be  that, 
in  case  of  an  infections  disease  attacking  their 
household,  the  close  proximity  of  other  dwellings 
would  render  it  almost  a certainty  that  the 
disease  would  spread  ; and  so  tho  c^reles8ness  or 
wilfulness  of  one  per'son  might  prodnee disease  and 
death  in  a neighbourhood  ; and  thus  cause  the 
innocent  to  suffer  for  the  sin  of  the  guilty. 

So  also  with  buildings.  Whatever  inclinations 
or  whims  a person  may  satisfy  in  building  a 
house  for  himself  only,  it  is  necessary  that,  if  the 
house  be  situated  in  a thoroughfare,  the  public 
shall  be  protected  from  being  killed  or  injured 
by  defective  construction,  or  that,  in  case  of  fire, 
the  neighbours  may  have  some  security  against 
its  spreading,  and  perhaps  deva.stating  a whole 
street.  Bnt  as  in  most  cases  houses  are  built  by 
a tradesman  to  sell  for  other  people  to  inhabit, 
it  is  only  right  that  those  who  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  way  in  which  the  houses  have 
been  built  should  be  protected  from  danger  to 
life  and  limb  by  imperfect  consti’uction  or  bad 
materials. 

It  is  therefore  for  the  general  welfare  that 
there  should  be  some  autliority  to  regulate  these 
matters,  and  although  it  is  very  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  wbat  may  be  considered 
public  requirements  and  private  interests,  with- 
out  sacrificing  the  former,  or  intei-fering  with 
the  latter,  still  tho  less  must  give  way  to  the 
greater,  and  if  the  neighbourly  spirit  were  more 
general,  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  by 
local  Boards  in  carrying  out  all  that  is  required 
for  public  health,  safrty,  and  comfort ; and  to 
assist  them  to  this,  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  drawn  up  certain  laws  which  it  is 
required  shonld  be  rigidly  enforced;  and  al- 
though the  system  of  centralisation  is  rapidly 
growing,  often  at  the  expense  of  local  interests, 
a central  authori*^y  has  many  advantages  in 
obtaining  information  not  possessed  by  smaller 
bodies,  and  the  power  to  require  compliance 
with  its  regulations  throughout  the  country.  If 
tho  administration  of  these  bye-laws  i.s  properly 
carried  out  by  the  local  Boards,  there  will  be 
little  need  of  tho  interference  of  the  central 
authority,  and  tho  result  will  bo  an  improve- 
ment in  the  general  health  of  the  people,  greater 
safety  to  life  and  limb,  and  an  increase  of  com- 
fort in  the  houses  and  streets  iu  all  towns. 


THE  MODEL  BYE-LAWS  AND  THE 
BUILDING  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
The  following  remarks  are  not  to  bo  taken  as 
opening  tho  discussion  on  Mr.  Mathews’s  paper, 
which  is  to  take  place  on  a future  occasion  ; but 
simply  as  supplementary  of  tho  analysis  so  well 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Mathews. 

The  model  bye-laws  issued  by  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  for  tho  uso  of  sanitary  autho- 
rifcios  throughout  tho  proviuces,  are  comprised 
in  a series  of  pamphlets,  uino  in  number. 

No.  1 is  devoted  to  cleansing  of  footways  and 
pavements;  removal  of  house  refuse  ; cleaniug 
of  earth-closets,  privies,  ashpits,  aud  cesspools. 


No.  2.  Prevention  of  nuisances,  arising  from 
snow,  filth,  dnst,  ashes,  and  rubbish ; preven- 
tion  of  the  keeping  of  animals  on  any  premisss, 
so  as  to  be  injurious  to  health. 

No.  3.  Common  lodging-houses.’ 

No.  4\  New  streets  and  buildings. 

No.  5.  Markets. 

No.  6.  Slaughter-houses. 

No.  7.  Hackney-carriages. 

No.  8.  Public  bathing. 

No.  9.  Public  baths  and  washhouses,  and 
open  bathing-places ; duties  of  tho  officers  and 
servants. 

Of  this  series  of  papers  or  model  bye-laws, 
our  attention  is  at  present  confined  to  No.  4,  “ On 
new_Streets  and  Buildings,”  in  the  compilation 
of  which  the  Local  Government  Board  were 
assisted  by  a very  comprehensive  and  elaborate 
statement  of  tho  views  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  All  of  them,  as  you  aro 
aware,  are  the  ontcome  of  the  supposed  require- 
ments of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1855,  the  enforcement  of  which  is  the 
duty  of  tho  Local  Government  Board. 

In  considering  these  bye-laws,  reference  will 
naturally  be  made  to  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill,  which 
has  just  passed  through  committee. 

Primarily,  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  the  Public 
Health  Act  is  a very  comprehensive  one,  as  tho 
numerous  byc-laws  indicate,  and  represent.^  for 
tho  provinces  what  in  the  metropolis  is  the  sub- 
ject of  several  Acts.  It  is  at  once  the  Sewers 
Act,  tho  Local  Management,  the  Nuisances 
Removal,  and  the  Building  Act  for  the  entire 
country.  And,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  most 
important  that  while  its  provisions  shonld  have 
their  fitting  local  qualification,  they  shunkl,  as 
far  as  possible,  speak  with  certain  voice,  and  its 
bye-laws  .should  be  uniform  in  principle,  if  not 
absolutely  identical  in  practice. 

I have  jotted  down  in  a superficial  manner 
the  differences  observable  between  tho  model 
bye-laws  and  tho  practice  which  obtains  in 
London. 

Sfrf^ts. — Why  streets  for  carriage  traffic 
should  only  need  be  36  ft.  wide  in  tho  pro- 
vinces, and  40  ft.  wide  iu  the  metropolis,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  since  land  is  less  costly  out 
of  London  than  in  it.  And  why  streets,  not 
being  carriage-ways,  should  need  to  be  24  ft.  in 
the  country,  and  only  20  ft.  wide  in  town,  is  also 
difficult  to  explain. 

But  the  Metropolis  Management  and  Buildings 
Bill  proposes  to  give  authority  to  tho  Metro- 
politan Board  to  vary  the  widths  at  pleasure. 

Foiin-^atioiis. — With  respect  to  foundations,  a 
great  innovation  is  made,  and  not  only  do  tho 
bye-laws  require  that  the  walls,  or  concrete 
under  them,  should  be  carried  down  to  the 
maiden  earth,  but  that  the  whole  area  occupied 
by  the  building  is  first  to  have  any  earth  im- 
pregnated with  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
removed,  and  then  a layer  of  aephalte  or  of 
cement  concrete,  6 in.  thick,  is  to  be  laid  over 
every  part.  On  tuniing  to  tho  Metropolis  Acts 
Amendment  Bill,  this  is  not  required,  bnt  it  may 
be  implied,  for  powers  are  sought  with  reference 
to  sites  and  foundations  of  an  indefinite 
character,  which  need  not  bo  codified  in  perma- 
nent bye-laws,  but  are  to  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Board. 

Surely  the  removal  of  the  objectionablo  sub- 
soil  should  be  sufficient ; and  if  any  such  subsoil 
were  net  to  be  removed,  then  that  a layer  of 
conc-ete  should  be  laid.  But  unless  the  ground 
is  full  of  moisture  tho  need  for  cement  concrete 
is  not  apparent. 

rVi/  Areas. — A much  more  serious  matter 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Mathews  is  only  partially 
met  by  the  bye-laws, — tho  saturation  of  walls 
by  the  close  proximity  of  earth  without  tho 
intervention  of  either  closed  or  open  dry  area=i.  A 
damp-courso  to  prevent  damp  rising  in  tho  wall 
from  its  base  is  provided,  but  where  there  are 
wholly  or  partially  underground  stories,  the  one 
is  ineffective  without  the  other. 

JJnderpinn-’Ttg. — No  provision  is  made  in  tho 
model  bye-laws  or  in  the  Metropolis  Acts 
Amendment  Bill  for  underpinning  walls,  and  yet 
it  is  notorious  that  great  care  is  required  in  such 
operations.  Even  in  the  case  of  jjarty  struc- 
tures, the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  is  silent, 
and  in  the  previous  Act  the  word  occurs  but 
once,  but  then  it  is  only  mentioned  as  a con- 
tingont  neces.eity,  where  an  external  wall  is  to 
abut  another  of  loss  depth,  iu  which  case  the 
latter  is  to  be  underpinned. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  tho  Master  of  tho 
Rolls  gave  a solution  of  tho  ambiguous  clauses 
in  the  preseut  Building  Act.  and  by  bim  it  was 
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ruled  that  the  right  to  raise  a party. wall  in- 
cluded the  right  to  deepen  it,  in  like  manner, 
indefinitely  by  the  process  of  underpinning. 

Size  of  Bricks. — Where  bricks  are  invariably 
in  use,  a uniform  size  is  very  desirable,  and 
especially  in  thickness,  so  that  tho  inner  and 
outer  faces  of  a wall  may  settle  equally.  The 
model  bye-laws  require  bricks  to  be  not  less 
than  9 in.  long.  The  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
says  they  shall  be  8i  in.,  and  not  more  than 
9 in. 

Thickness  of  Walls. — With  reference  to  the 
thickness  of  walls  for  dwelling-houses,  the  model 
bye-laws  carry  np  the  extra  thickness  of  each 
story  as  it  rises  at  least  a story  higher  than  in 
the  Building  Act  for  London. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  possible : either 
the  London  Act  requires  too  little,  or  the  model 
bye-laws  too  much.  The  difference  in  cost  is 
considerable.  An  Act  should  err  on  the  side  of 
safety,  but  surely  the  London  Act  has  had  a 
good  long  innings  without  failure  attributable 
to  this  cause. 

The  thickness  of  walls  for  warehouses  does  not 
materially  differ,  except  that  the  London  Act 
allows  walls  to  be  of  the  same  thickness  for  a 
much  greater  length  (about  one-fourth  more). 

Partitions. — The  pugging  or  brick-nogging 
between  the  studs  of  partitions  is  a good 
provision. 

I}rainage  and  Ventilation. — I dare  not  venture 
on  this  subject  now,  but  enough  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Mathews  to  rouse  discussion. 

Edwd.  C.  Robins. 


RED-BRICK  AND  BROWN-STONE  FRONT 
HOUSES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  delicate  line  which  divides  respectability 
from  the  less  responsible  classes  in  New  York, 
is  not  drawn  here  with  that  nice  distinction 
established  by  the  famous  witness  (so  amusingly 
limited  in  his  social  ideas)  who  defined  a gentle- 
man  as  a man  who  kept  a horse  and  gig. 

Here,  in  New  York,  residing  in  a brown-stone 
front  bouse  qualifies  the  unfortunate  individual 
to  a rank  in  the  social  scale  sufficiently  defined 
and  progressive  as  to  render  his  wildest  hopes 
of  distinction  possible. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  sur- 
rounded as  we  are  in  all  directions  with  the  very 
reddest  brick  houses  of  preteutious  depth  and  alti- 
tude, and  living,  by  the  way,  in  a red-brick  house 
ourselves,  it  is  difficult,  we  repeat,  to  accept  in  all 
its  force  the  dogma  that  there  exists  in  New 
York  an  incompatability  between  red  bricks  and 
worth  of  character,  or  even  that  red  bricks  and 
insufficient  incomes,  or,  what  is  much  more 
material  here,  narrow  credit,  should  be  neces- 
sarily associated ; but  so  it  seems,  and  here  in 
New  York,  by  all  appearances,  the  happy  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  good  Americans 
who  have  not  yet  reached  Paris  will  live  in  what 
they  felicitously  call  “ Twenty-five-feet-front 
four-story  first-class  brown-stone  houses.” 

Even  ia  these  ‘‘  hard  times  ” for  all  but 
builders  and  real  estate  owners, — the  hardest 
times,  it  is  said,  and  painfully  felt,  yet  known  in 
America, — there  appear  to  be  many  speculating 
on  what  they  call  ” liberal  building  loans”;  and 
“ temporary  improvements  ” (very  temporary 
and  very  questionable  improvements)  are  pro- 
ceeding at  an  alarming  rate,  it  not  being  an  un- 
common thing  for  a rain  storm  or  ordinary 
shower  to  wash  away  the  foundations  of  an 
unfinished  ” block,”  causing  the  frame  of  the 
house  and  all  its  other  hasty  work  to  fall  into 
a scarcely  less  unsightly  heap  of  bricks  and 
other  rubbish. 

One  builder  here,  who  is  known  to  represent 
a very  strong  combination  of  capital,  enjoys  in 
this  country  a really  enviable  reputation  for 
” rattling  np  ” a row  of  houses  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  his  pride  is  that  bis  opportuni- 
ties in  this  way  are  of  the  largest,  and  of  course 
the  most  reckless  description.  Our  English 
builders  could  learn  much  in  this  way  from 
their  American  cousins,  although  to  tho  credit 
of  this  country,  slight  and  imperfect  as  the 
work  is  in  all  directions,  the  country  is  not 
made  hideous  by  rows  upon  rows  of  semi- 
detached  residences,  such  as  abound  in  England, 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  nearly  every  rural 
district. 

The  present  building  operators  here  aspire  to 
deal  in  “ brown-stone  first-class  houses,”  and 
the  enormous  majority  of  these  ill-bnilt  and  ill- 
designed  places  to  grumble  iu_are  really  utterly 
deficient  in  every  quality  that  is  becoming  and 
fit  for  an  honest  man’s  residence. 


Goodness  knows,  that  it  is  not  alone  the  red- 
brick and  brown-stone  front  houses  that  present 
themselves  as  studies  for  the  pessimist  in  this 
city  ; they  in  many  ways  are  suggestive  and 
typical  of  much  in  the  lives  of  those  who  dwell 
within,  and  when  we  read  the  description  of  the 
house  of  a well-known  banker  who  is  now,  we 
venture  to  say,  in  much  more  comfortable 
quarters  a long  way  off,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  smaller  people  on  a less  scale  should 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  envied  leviathans  of 
Wall-street. 

We  are  told  of  a house  not  very  far  from  New 
York,  the  inside  of  which  is  so  costly  and  elabo- 
rate, that  labour  and  money  have  been 
lavishly  expended  to  adorn  it.  Lace  curtains 
are  spoken  of  at  200Z.  a pair,  electric  bells  in 
every  room,  and  what  are  here  barbarouslj  mis- 
called “ frescoed”  ceilings,  and  massive  chande- 
liers everywhere.  The  stairs  and  balustrades 
rich  with  ebony  and  other  precious  woods ; 
bronzes  and  statuary  filling  ill  - placed 
niches ; ” Old  Masters,”  as  they  are  called, 
adorning  the  walls;  marble  fioors  and  “ball- 
ways  ” 5 solid  black  walnut  doors  “ 4 in.  thick,” 
and  mouldings  and  cornices  of  the  heaviest  (and 
the  worst)  description;  furniture  imported  from 
Paris,  wildly  rococo,  and  of  the  most  gorgeous 
description;  gas  for  lighting  the  bouse  “ made 
on  the  premises  ” ; and  enormous  cisterns,  sup- 
plying every  room  with  water  pumped  to  the 
roof  by  a steam-engine. 

Still,  it  is  fair  to  own  that,  odd  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  counted  one  by 
one,  there  may  have  been  more  houses  built 
recently  in  New  York  than  in  London, — more 
houses  combining  all  those  modem  ways  and 
thoughtful  means  of  comfort  and  health,  of 
beauty  and  fitness,  such  as  our  advanced  civili- 
sation demands ; and  there  exist  here,  and 
have  existed  for  a century  or  more,  many  happy 
homes,  where  the  tastes  and  surroundings  of 
the  inhabitants  have  been  at  least  equal  to  that 
domestic  standard  of  comfort  and  beauty  which 
makes  a dear  old  English  residence, — well  kept 
np,  well  dusted  and  polished  by  the  sturdy  arms 
of  our  comely  housemaids, — an  ideal  place  to  live 
in,  such  as  most  of  us  are,  or  ought  to  be,  con- 
tented with. 

Alongside  with  these  “brown-stone  front” 
houses  in  town,  and  these  pretentions  palaces 
in  the  country,  may  be  found,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  wander  a little  from  New  York,  most 
delightful  places  for  our  admiration.  "Where  can 
one  see  a pleasanter  honse  than  the  late  Mr. 
Ticknor’s  at  Boston,  or  the  Schuyler  House,  on 
the  Hudson,  or  many  others  that  we  could 
name  ? But  these  appear  not  to  have  in  the 
slightest  degree  impressed  the  modem  specula- 
tive builders.  With  them  example  fails  to 
supply  its  beneficent  influence,  and  too  much 
precept  and  teaching  in  this  country  appears  to 
weaken  the  healthy  growth  of  right. 

There  is  one  “brown-stone  front"  house  well 
known  here, — the  Height  House,  that  is  all  but 
perfection  in  its  arrangements ; but  whatever 
objections  can  be  reasonably  raised  against 
the  manner  of  living  in  houses  arranged  on 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  “ flat  system,” 
these  objections  do  not  exist  when  properly 
considered  by  the  true  cognoscenti ; on  the  con- 
, trary,  when  this  system  becomes  perfectly  un- 
derstood in  England  (for  here  lies  its  difficulty), 
it  will  be  found  to  add  an  element  to  happiness 
that  will  make  England  additionally  favoured, 
and  a still  more  delightful  place  to  live  in. 

In  Paris,  where  there  is  that  providential  mode 
of  supplying  comfortable  quarters  for  the  narrow 
circumstanced  and  the  affluent  alike,  we  can 
understand  and  fully  appieciate  the  force  of  the 
objections  that  many  people  may  justly  bring 
against  the  mode  of  living  “in  layers”;  and 
perhaps,  fully  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  residing 
“ on  a flat,”  one  ought  to  have  experienced  the 
delight,  after  passing  the  early  days  of  our 
existence  in  a small  London  house,  of  finding 
oneself  on  a primo  or  terzo  piano  in  a Roman  or 
Florentine  pnlazzo,  or  with  all  one’s  windows  in 
a line  looking  on  to  a ‘V’enetian  canal,  where, 
ever  after,  we  sigh  for  those  days  when  perhaps 
we  were  less  susceptible  to  draughts,  and  more 
indifferent  to  the  proverbial  comforts  of  a snug 
comer. 

In  New  York  the  “flat  system”  just  escapes 
being  carried  out  to  perfection.  They  have,  of 
course,  yet  much  to  learn ; bat  New  Yorkers 
acquire  some  information  rapidly,  and  certainly 
they  are  on  the  way  to  a perfect  knowledge  of 
all  that  happiness  which  can  be  secured  by  the 
utmost  devotion  to  a knowledge  of  what  oonsti- 
tutes'material  comfort. 


Unfortunately  for  the  American,  for  all  his 
great  lessons  in  this  direction,  he  is  dependent, 
or  is  willing  to  be  dependent,  upon  foreign 
teaching,  and  the  instruction  he  so  readily 
receives  from  a distance,  and  the  habits  im- 
ported from  other  climes,  do  not  exist  healthily 
in  a climate  so  utterly  uncongenial ; so  that,  like 
many  other  choice  and  precious  importations, 
the  Americans  can  never  possess  for  more  than 
a few  weeks  a sturdy  chimpanzee  or  a lively 
gorilla. 

In  a house  in  New  York,  well  arranged  on  the 
“flat  system,”  if  any  inconvenience  is  experi- 
enced, we  have  but  to  pause  and  think  a little 
to  recall  all  that  has  been,  or  that  may  be,  done, 
to  add  to  the  convenience  of  this  maimer  of 
living,  to  find  that  somewhere  or  other  in  New 
York  the  want  we  miss  is  to  be  found  ; but  New 
York  is  probably,  nay  certainly,  the  most  unin- 
teresting city  in  the  world,  regarded  from  a 
point  of  view  less  important  than  that  taken  by 
thinkers  whose  time  is  occupied  by  subjects 
less  or  more  abstruse  than  that  of  the  building 
interests ; but,  regarded  by  the  ordinary 
standard  of  comfort  and  propriety,  the  utmost 
the  builders  and  such  people  here  can,  or  .seem  to 
be  willing  to  do,  is  to  closely  study  the  best 
possible  means  of  rendering,  as  far  as  it  ia  pos- 
sible, their  houses  habitable  for  persons  who  are 
firm  believers  in  Dr.  Gumming  and  his  arohi- 
tecturally-fatal  theories. 

New  York. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  IN  THEIR 
BEARING  ON  HEALTH. 

In  out  last  volume  we  dealt  with  the  question 
of  gymnastic  exercises  in  their  ancient  aspect,  but 
more  particularly  in'connexion  with  the  Greeks, 
their  use  and  abuse,  and  decline.  Like  Gothic 
architecture,  the  modem  system  of  gymnastics 
has  had  its  revival  in  the  memory  of  men  still 
living ; but,  apart  from  a system,  wo  have 
had  always  in  the  British  Islands  a number  of 
national  sports  which,  when  moderately  in- 
dulged in,  were  productive  of  much  of  the 
benefits  ascribed  to  gymnastic  exercises  as  a 
defined  system.  Our  present  national  sports, 
and  some  of  those  which  went  out  of  fashion  in 
the  last  century  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present,  are  not,  and  were  not,  all  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  though  time  and  practice  have  natu- 
ralised them.  Archery  is  a very  old  British 
exercise,  and  in  former  times,  when  practised 
for  military  purposes,  it  was  really,  as  a drilling 
discipline,  conducive  to  quickness  of  eye,  strength 
of  arm,  muscular  energy,  and  health.  The  long, 
bow  was  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  English 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  at  one  time  the  principal  missive  weapon 
in  aU  the  armies  of  the  world,  and  it  may  be 
said  its  origin  and  use  in  one  form  or  another 
were  coeval  with  history.  There  were  several 
enactments  passed  in  this  country  in  respect  to 
the  bowmen  or  archers,  and  the  civic  records 
contain  many  ordinances  and  regulations  in 
reference  to  them.  A precept  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I'V.  commands  that  every  Englishman 
and  Irishman  should  have  a bow  of  his  own 
height,  and  butts  were  ordered  to  bo  set  up  in 
every  township  for  the  inhabitants  to  shoot  at. 
Any  one  neglecting  was  subject  to  a fine. 
Latimer,  in  one  of  his  sermons  before  Edward  "VI., 
strongly  enforced  tho  practice  of  archery-hold- 
ing.  It  was  “ a godly  art,  a wholesome  kind  of 
exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic.” 
Long  after  archery  went  out  of  use  for  military 
purposes,  the  exercise  was  practised  in  the 
Briti-h  Islands  ; and  during  the  eighteenth 
century  we  had  in  London,  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
and  Edinburgh  distinguished  archer  clubs,  sup- 
ported by  gentlemen  of  note,  who,  in  their  prac- 
tice, adhered  to  much  of  the  original  bracing 
drill.  Our  present-day  archery  has  dropped  into 
a mere  pastime,  and,  as  witnessed  in  our  public 
parks  and  other  grounds,  it  is  little  more  than  a 
fashionable  exhibition  for  passing  time,  instead 
of  afl'ording  a bodily  exercise  for  health  or 
strength. 

Quoits  is  a very  old  British  sport  still  prac- 
tised, and  it  is  a healthful  exercise.  The  eye  is 
educated  by  it  in  gauging  d^tance,  and  the  arm 
in  unison  in  adjusting  and  calculating  a required 
force.  Wrestling  in  its  purity,  apart  from 
modern  inducements,  which  have  made  it  and 
other  sports  a gambling  transaction  and  a bitter 
strife  instead  of  an  exhibition  of  manly  agility, 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  We  cannot  close 

I our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  present  century, 
wrestling,  even  in  the  provinces,  among  the 
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agricultural  population,  lias  been  associated 
with  many  abuses  and  brutal  exhibitions.  Pro- 
vincial wrestling  matches  in  parts  of  England, 
and  generally  over  Ireland,  began  with  football 
matches,  the  picked  men  of  one  county,  town, 
or  barony,  arrayed  against  another.  After  a 
game  or  two  of  football,  a ring  was  made,  and 
the  principal  rivals  entered,  with  their  backers 
keeping  watch  and  ward.  We  witnessed  some 
of  these  matches  in  our  juvenile  days,  where 
the  object  was  not  to  throw  an  adversary  by 
suppleness  of  foot,  but  by  a process  of  maiming. 
The  wrestlers  were  more  intent  on  giving  a 
good  kick  to  each  other’s  legs  than  overturning 
an  adversary  by  an  inside  or  outside  " crook.” 
Across  the  sole  of  the  shoe  under  the  toe,  and 
extending  down  1 in.  or  2 in.  on  either  side, 
were  fastened  square  slips  of  iron,  much  of  the 
same  calibre  as  what  are  called  iron  heeltaps. 
Sometimes  the  iron  coping  was  an  angle-piece 
extending  across  under  the  toe  of  the  shoe  and 
down  a portion  of  the  inner  side  of  the  sole. 
These  iron  fastenings  were  expressly  forged  at 
the  village  smithy  for  kicking  purposes,  and 
they  answered  their  purposes  too  well.  When 
toecaps  of  iron  were  not  used,  the  com- 
batants had  otherwise  the  sole  of  their 
shoes  well  paved  w'ith  hobnails,  a section 
of  their  serrated  claw-heads  overlapping  and 
ranging  evenly  with  the  edge  of  the  solo  of 
their  boots.  We  have  witnessed  the  blood  from 
repeated  kickings  oozing  through  the  thick 
worsted  stockings  of  the  combatants.  Hundreds 
of  country-folk,  young  and  old,  stood  by  and 
witnessed  these  wrestling  exhibitions,  and  it 
was  not  unusual  to  see  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  combatants  among  the  spectators,  who, 
we  suppose,  took  a pride  in  their  sons’  “ manly  ” 
appearance  and  prowess.  Not  seldom  those 
provincial  wrestling-matches  ended  in  a fight, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  “ peelers,”  who  were 
afraid  to  interfere.  Football  by  itself  is  a 
lively,  exciting,  bracing,  and  healthful  game, 
and  of  late  years  it  has  become  very  popular 
around  the  metropolis  in  our  public  parks  in 
winter-time,  and  in  our  provincial  towns.  The 
sport  has  undergone  modifications  in  its  conduct, 
has  its  set  roles,  and  differs  much  from  the 
simple  football  matches  of  our  country  districts. 
We  find  in  the  12th  Henry  IV.,  1411,  a pro- 
clamation against  wrestling  within  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  St.  Paul’s,  to  the  effect,  “That  no 
manere  man  ne  child  of  what  estate  or  con- 
dicioun  that  he  be,  be  so  hardy  as  to  wrestell,  or 
mako  ony  wrcstlyng  within  the  Seintuary  ne 
the  bounds  of  Poules,  no  in  no  other  open 
place  withio  the  Citee  of  Londone,  up  peyne  of 
omprisonement  of  fourty  dayesj  and  makyng 
fyn  unto  the  Chaumbre,  after  tbe  discrecioun  of 
the  Mair  and  Aldrmen.”  Previously,  in  the 
same  reign,  1409,  there  is  a proclamation  for- 
bidding  “ Lokkyng  foteballe  and  cockthressh- 
yng”  on  certain  days,  within  tbe  City  and 
Bubiu'bs,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment  or  a fine, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
Nearly  a century  earlier,  in  1314,  a proclama- 
tion had  been  made  against  playing  at  football 
in  tbe  fields  near  the  City.  No  doubt  there 
were  certain  abuses,  eveu  in  those  early  days, 
associated  with  these  sports,  besides  that  of 
levying  money  for  their  promotion,  a practice 
which  the  proclamations  were  intended  to 
prevent. 

Despite  of  what  has  been  written  in  our  time 
in  praise  of  the  “ manly  art  of  self-defence,” 
the  patronised  once  of  princes  and  nobles,  we 
would  prefer  to  say  but  little  about  it.  It  has 
its  patrons  and  defenders  still,  but  we  ai*e  not 
among  them.  One  of  our  latest  encyclopedias 
speaks  of  boxing  as  “ an  exercise  which  brings 
every  muscle  into  action,  gives  elasticity  to  the 
limbs,  improves  the  play  of  the  lungs,  gives 
quickness  to  the  eye,  and  accuracy  in  measuring 
distance.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  destroys  all  these,  and  its  practice  in 
England  for  the  last  couple  of  centuries  has 
debased  instead  of  elevating  the  British  cha- 
racter. It  was  time  that  a practice  fraught 
with  all  the  evils  that  meu  living  remember  was 
relegated  by  law  to  the  limbo  of  brutal  exhibi- 
tions. Though  the  prize-ring  as  a so-called 
national  sport  is  put  down  by  law,  boxing  still 
exists  sub  rosa  for  purposes  of  gain,  for  personal 
ends,  or  exhibition  sights.  If  health  could  not 
be  promoted  aud  every  muscle  brought  into 
action  without  boxing  aud  the  evils  it  encourages, 
we  should  indeed  be  a fallen  race,  bankrupt  in 
physical  aud  mental  cultui’e.  Before  passing 
from  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  will  mention 
an  incident  that  happened  in  the  earlieryears  of 
the  present  century  in  the  sister  kingdom,  as  it 


well  illustrates  the  pride  that  even  parents  took 
in  the  pugilistic  prowess  of  their  sons.  When  the 
once  famous  Dan  Donnelly  beat  his  English 
antagonist  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, — a fight 
in  which  the  former  was  backed  by  some  of  the 
4lite  of  the  country  gentry, — an  ovation  fol- 
lowed in  honour  of  the  conquering  hero.  The 
wagon  that  conveyed  Donnelly  aud  his  rejoicing 
friends  to  Dublin  was  hung  with  evergreens  and 
other  foliage,  music  was  provided,  and  numerous 
vehicles  brought  up  the  rear.  Seated  in  front 
of  the  wagon,  that  all  might  see  her,  sat  the 
proud  exulting  Celtic  mother  of  the  pugilist, — 
prouder  in  her  bearing  than  even  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi, — aud  as  she  looked  left  and  right 
with  glistening  eyes,  greeted  with  cheers  as  the 
procession  moved  along  the  highway  through 
the  village,  she  ever  and  anon  slapped  her 
xmeovered  bosom  witb  her  hand,  exclaiming, 
“ Here  is  the  breast  that  suckled  him.”  Such  a 
picture  of  maternal  affection  in  such  a cause 
is  not  likely  to  be  witnessed  again.  The 
unlettered  Irish  mother  showed  her  feelings  per- 
haps in  the  only  way  that  she  could  on  the 
occasion ; but  the  second  decade  of  tbe  present 
century  was  far  different  in  tone  from  the 
eighth  that  we  are  living  through. 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  dilate  on  tbe 
advantage  of  walking,  running,  leaping,  or 
swimming.  When  pimsued  with  moderation, 
and  not  as  ends  for  mere  gain  through  organised 
exhibitions,  each  of  these  exercises  has  its  own 
peculiar  advantages  for  strengthening  the  limbs 
and  the  lungs,  giving  suppleness  to  the  joints, 
and  elasticity  to  the  whole  frame.  Swimming 
in  itself,  when  judiciously  practised,  is  a cleanly, 
bracing,  and  wholesome  habit.  It  is  a natural 
exercise,  and  ought  to  be  as  common  to  man 
as  to  animals  beneath  him.  Rowing,  skating, 
cricket,  and  other  kindred  field  sports  are,  from 
a health  point  of  view,  admirable  exei'cises,  but, 
unfortunately,  of  late  there  is  a tendency  to  run 
into  extremes  in  swimming,  rowing,  and  pedes- 
trian exercises.  Thereis  a limit  tobodilypowers 
of  endurance,  and  when  once  this  limit  is  passed 
injury  is  done  and  disease  engendered,  instead 
of  health  being  obtained  and  maintained. 

Long  before  Ling’s  system  of  modern  gymnas- 
tics was  promulgated,  we  had  English  laymen, 
churchmen,  and  physicians  who  recommended 
certain  British  sports  and  exercises  as  a neces- 
sary medicine  or  physic.  George  Choyne,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  a noted  physician  in  his  day,  belonging 
both  to  the  seventeenth  as  well  as  thejeighteenth 
century,  wrote  a book  entitled  “ An  iEssay  of 
Health  and  long  Life,”  at  the  instance  of  the 
famous  Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  reign  of  WTlliam  III. 
In  this  book,  which  is  divided  into  several 
chapters,  Cheyne,  under  the  head  of  “ Exercise 
and  Quest,”  writes, — “ Of  all  the  exercises  that 
are  or  may  be  used  for  health  (such  as  walking, 
riding  a horseback,  or  iu  a coach,  fencing,  dancing, 
playing  at  billiards,  bowls  or  tennis,  digging, 
working  at  a pump,  ringing  a dumb-bell,  &c.), 
walking  is  the  most  natural,  as  it  would  also  be 
the  most  useful,  if  it  .did  not  spend  too  much  of 
tbe  spirits  of  the  weakly.  Riding  is  certainly 
tbe  most  manly,  tbe  most  healthy,  and  the  least 
laborious  and  expensive  of  sports  of  any;  shaking 
the  whole  machine,  promoting  a universal  per- 
spiration and  secretion  of  all  the  fluids  (to  which 
may  be  added  the  various  changes  of  the  air 
through  which  they  so  quickly  pass,  every  altera- 
tion of  which,  as  it  were,  a new  bath),  and  there- 
by variously  twitching  the  nervous  fibres,  to  brace 
and  contract  them,  as  the  new  scenes  amuse 
the  mind.”  Cheyne  goes  on  to  a considerable 
length  on  tbe  subject  of  exercises,  what  to 
enjoy,  how  to  enjoy  them,  and  what  to  avoid, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  body. 
George  Cheyne  was  certainly  a sanitarian  in  liis 
day,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  book,  which  is  even 
still  well  worth  reading.  His  book  is  worthy  of 
digest,  and  wo  are  glad  to  find,  a.s  far  as  his 
lights  .allowed,  writing  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  or  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
he  was  a thorough  advocate  for  pure  air  and 
general  cleanliness.  Here  is  a passage  from  his 
work,  which  shows  he  was  of  an  observant 
mind : — “ It  is  also  very  agreeable  to  observe 
how  the  several  different  organs  of  labouring 
men  are  strengthened  and  rendered  brawny  and 
nervous  as  they  happen  to  be  most  employed  in 
their  several  vocations,  let  them  be  otherwise 
ever  so  small  or  weakly.  The  legs,  thighs,  and 
feet  of  chairmen,  the  arms  aud  liauds  of  water- 
men, the  backs  and  shoulders  of  porters,  grow 
thick,  strong,  and  brawny  by  time.  It  is  certain 
that  speaking  strong  and  loud,  without  over- 
.straining,  will  strengthen  the  voice  and  give 


force  to  the  lungs.  Our  nails  and  hair,  the 
more  they  are  cut  and  shaved  they  grow  ; and 
wo  may  promote  anyone  evacuation  so  far  as  to 
weaken  and  starve  tbe  rest.  Using  any  organ 
frequently  and  forcibly  brings  blood  and  spirit 
into  it,  and  so  makes  it  grow  plump  and  brawny. 
And  if  due  pains  were  taken  by  the  labour 
proper  to  them,  the  organs  of  all  the  functions 
of  the  animal  economy  might  he  strengthened 
and  kept  in  dne  plight.”  True,  very  true  ; but 
respectable  mothers  in  the  present  day  snub 
their  chubby  little  sons  and  daughters,  and  tell 
them  that  it  is  vulgar  to  speak  loud  even  in  the 
nursery.  The  food  we  should  eat,  and  how 
to  regulate  its  quantity,  was  a subject  that  re- 
ceived attention  in  Cheyne’s  book,  and  we 
are  glad  to  perceive  that  he  was  an  advocate  of 
cold  bathing  under  proper  conditions,  aud  the 
use  of  the  flesh-brush.  He  considered  the  use 
of  tbe  flesh-bnish  a moat  useful  exercise,  as 
appears,  he  said,  by  its  advantages  to  horses ; 
hence  be  reasons  it  ought  not  only  to  be  used  on 
human  bodies,  but  also  on  such  animals  as  we 
design  for  our  food.  From  our  own  experience, 
we  could  supplement  Cheyne’s  list  of  labouring 
men,  chairmen,  watermen,  and  porters  by  divers 
examples  of  artisans  in  the  building  and  cognate 
trades  who  were  made  healthy  and  strong  by 
the  ordinary  and  constant  pursuit  of  their  call- 
ings.  We  have  known  many  instances  of  delicate 
and  unpromising  youths  apprenticed  as  carpen- 
ters,  masons,  bricklayers,  smiths,  and  others, 
grow  up  to  bo  robust  young  men.  Tbe  exercise 
of  the  arms,  limbs,  and  bodies  in  the  workshops, 
building,  and  at  the  anvil,  worked  a surprising 
change  in  tbe  constitutions  of  many  of  the  youths 
that  came  under  our  notice.  Boys  that  were 
considered  stunted  in  their  growth,  after  a few 
years  suddenly  grow  apace  in^height  and  in  size 
of  body  and  limb.  If  the  constitution  is  not 
radically  diseased,  with  temperate  habits  health 
and  strength  in  mind  and  body  are  always 
possible.  An  intelligent  artisan  engaged  at  a 
healthy  trade,  if  he  does  not  overwork  him- 
self,  will  at  the  conclusion  of  an  ordinary 
and  honest  day’s  work,  be  in  better  health  and 
spirits  often  tban  when  he  commenced  his 
labour.  Work  and  wholesome  exercise  enliven 
the  mind,  give  activity  to  it,  and  xmder  this  in- 
fiuence  the  mental  power  of  many  a studious 
workman  is  utilised  to  bis  advantage  at  the  close 
of  his  day’s  labour,  bringing  increased  pleasure 
to  him  instead  of  weariness. 

Gymnastics  proper,  as  understood  in  oiir 
public  schools,  and  as  may  be  practised  in 
several  of  our  public  parks  and  open  places,  is 
a system  almost  free  from  violent  exertion,  and 
may  be  indulged  in  with  profit.  The  general 
appliances  used  in  Ling’s  system  are  pretty 
well  known,  and  can  be  recommended  if  they 
are  used  with  moderation.  These  exercises 
have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  mind  and  body, 
while  those  adopted  by  our  modem  pugilists  and 
wrestlers  have  no  such  influence  for  good,  either 
upon  the  mind  or  body,  but  quite  the  reverse, 
like  that  which  we  have  described  in  our  first 
paper  in  relation  to  the  boxers  and  wrestlers 
among  the  Greeks.  Gymnastics  proper,  taken 
in  connexion  with  a number  of  oui*  national 
British  sports,  and  a fair  observance  of  sanitary 
principles,  afford  the  youth  of  tbe  present  day 
sufficient  facilities  for  becoming  healthy  and 
strong.  Prudential  exercise  of  body  and  limb, 
recreation  and  temperance,  are  part  and  parcel 
of  our  education.  To  neglect  the  care  of  the 
body  is  to  neglect  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and 
what  tends  to  the  debasement  of  the  one  can 
never  assist  iu  the  elevation  of  the  other.  Exercise 
properly  understood  is  healthy  life. 


National  Water  Supply. — A letter  has 
been  addressed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  a select  list  of  authorities  on  the  ques- 
tion of  water  supply,  in  which  they  say  : — “ It 
is  intended,  some  time  in  the  month  of  May,  to 
hold  a congress  for  the  discussion  of  tbe  subject, 
as  suggested  in  the  letter  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Council  would,  in 
the  first  instance,  venture  to  ask  you  to  state 
briefly  whether  you  believe  a large  and  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  national  chai*acter,  as  sug- 
gested, to  bo  practicable.  If  so,  I am  to  ask  you 
to  state  as  briefly  as  convenient  to  you  the  broad 
features  of  such  a scheme.  The  Council  hesi- 
tate to  tax  your  kindness  too  much,  but  they 
would  bo  gratified  if  you  would,  with  a view  to 
such  a discussion,  prepare  a short  sketch  em- 
bodying your  views,  which  might  be  printed,  aud 
which  you  might  amplify  by  speaking  at  the 
meeting.” 
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HOW  PASSENOEES  TEATEL. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  a very  rapid 
growth  in  railway  passenger  traffic,  but  the 
growth  has  not  been  by  any  means  equal  in  the 
various  divisions  of  traffic.  When  the  concession 
of  third-class  traffic  by  all  trains  was  made,  there 
was  a very  large  bound  in  the  numbers  travel- 
ling by  the  lowest  class,  and  since  then  there 
has  been  a diversion  of  traffic  from  a higher  to 
the  lowest  level.  The  amount  of  that  diversion 
has  varied  on  various  lines,  but  either  in  a falling- 
off  in  the  numbers  of  one  or  both  of  the  upper 
classes,  or  in  a falling-off  of  the  monetary  yield, 
or  in  both  these  modes,  it  has  been  known.  And 
in  the  most  recent  years  the  depression  in  trade 
has  given  an  increased  momentum  to  the  down- 
ward movement.  In  some  measure  it  has 
specially  affected  the  intermediate  class,  and  on 
several  of  the  largo  railways  the  number  of 
second-class  travellers  is  less  than  it  was  a 
dozen  or  so  of  years  ago,  whilst  the  number  of 
travellers  by  the  other  classes  has  been  con- 
siderably increased  in  the  one  case,  and  im- 
mensely enlarged  in  the  other.  It  may  be 
interesting,  in  view  of  this  movement,  to  show 
by  a series  of  examples  the  recent  rate  of  change 
and  the  proportionate  number  of  passengers 
travelling  in  each  of  the  three  classes.  For  the 
period  of  comparison,  six  months  is  the  most 
convenient  time,  and  if  corresponding  halves  of 
different  years  be  chosen,  the  figures  will  give 
a reliable  index  to  the  extent  and  the  nature  of 
the  change  in  the  interval  between.  Such 
figures  are  to  bo  found  in  the'  official  reports  of 
the  various  companies,  and  the  citation  of  the 
chief  of  those  will  comprehend  the  great  bulk 
of  the  volume  of  English  passenger  traffic.  Three 
out  of  four  chief  line.s  of  railway  have  coter- 
minous half-years,  and  these  may  bo  chosen,  but 
as  the  fourth  does  not  terminate  its  year  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  bo  excluded.  There  may  be 
added  to  these  two  or  three  others,  representa- 
tive of  the  smaller  but  still  important  lines,  care 
being  taken  to  give  some  of  those  on  which  the 
passenger  traffic  preponderates.  First,  then, 
let  ns  look  at  the  first-class  traffic,  and  notice 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  on  the  rail- 
ways named  in  a year,  the  figures  being  in 
each  case  for  six  months  only,  and  for  the  last 
sis  months  of  the  years  named.  The  first-class 
traffic,  then,  on  several  of  the  chief  lines  was 
as  follows  : — 


Nnmbere. 

Keeeipta. 

Lond.  ft  N.-Weat. ... 

1876. 

19,536,145 

1877. 

20,216,617 

1876, 

ft. 

989,267 

ft. 

1.026,485 

Midland  

13,666, 

l3.e5«,llS 

68«.3ir 

693.'  68 

North-Eastern  

l4,U3.S6i 

l«  9U,175 

608,968 

598,472 

Great  Northern... 

7 699.851 

8.<.77.326 

314,561 

317,853 

•'outh-Eastera  

9,963,226 

10.M9  OI  J 

330,367 

337,841 

Maoehes.  ft  ShelBeld 

6,431,226 

6,455,9  '3  167,123 

166,437 

London  ft  N.-Western 

MifiUnd 

Sorth-Eaitero 

Gr-Bt  Northern  

d )Uih-Ea-iiera 

■taoebester  ft  ShelB^ld 


,611,328 
,312,880 
691, -ja: 
6.=ii,62; 


177. 


I Amount. 


1816. 


141,688 
3''3.801 
117-710 
109,617 
163,410 
2'33,22l|  21,3ohI  20,173 


659,0381126  803 
567,370*11274 
'11.73:1169,:'- 


1877. 


state  of  affairs  to  that  in  the  two  upper  classes, 
for  there  is  a general,  but  not  a universal 
increase  of  third-class  passengers.  Taking  the 
same  lines  of  railway  as  in  the  first  table,  and 
the  same  two  periods  of  six  months  each,  we 
have  the  following  as  the  numbers  of  and  receipts 
from  third-class  traffic  : — 


We  hare,  then,  with  the  one  exception  of 
the  North-Eastern,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
third-class  passengers  on  every  one  of  the  rail- 
ways which  are  fairly  typical  ones.  The  North- 
Eastern  finds  its  numerical  decrease  reflected 
in  a financial  decrease  also;  and  one  other 
company  is  similarly  affected,  so  far  as  the 
receipts  are  concerned.  In  all  the  other  cases 
the  increased  numbers  give  increased  receipts 
in  a normal  proportion.  It  should  be  added  in 
explanation,  that  in  no  case  is  the  contract  or 
season-ticket  traffic  added  to  the  numbers  for 
any  class,  nor  to  the  receipts. 

Were  the  contrast  attempted  to  bo  carried 
over  a series  of  years,  it  would  be  more  startling. 
For  instance,  on  two  at  least  of  the  railway 
systems  named,  the  second-class  traffic  is  now 
both  numerically  and  financially  much  less  than 
it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  respective 
lines  were  less  than  they  now  are  by  a consider- 
able mileage.  Conpling  facts  such  as  this  with 
those  summarised  and  tabulated  above,  we  have 
a fair  indication  of  the  tendency  of  travel  at  the 
present  time  to  gravitate  towards  the  lowest 
level,  and  wo  have  also  a proof  of  the  increasing 
receipts  from  the  lowest  class.  It  should,  how- 
ever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  increased  traffic, 
— increased,  generally,  in  the  total, — is  from  a 
mileage  larger  than  it  was,  and  that  thus  the 
normal  growth  in  the  volume  of  traffic  is  not  so 
great  as  it  was.  The  conclnsion  irresistibly 
flowing  from  the  facts  adduced  in  so  condensed 
a form,  then,  is  that  the  dulness  in  trade  is 
now  reflected  on  the  travelling  habits  of  the 
public  by  a check  to  the  continual  growth  of 
railway  travel,  and  this  and  the  increased 
facility  for  cheaper  travel  are  now  lessoning  both 
in  numbors  and  in  payments  the  higher  classes 
of  traffic,  and  more  especially  the  intermediate 
class. 


THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY’S 
EXTENSIONS  AT  SOMERS  TOWN. 

IMMENSE  DEMOLITION  OF  PROPERTY. 


The  above  statistics  show  clearly  the  general 
but  not  the  universal  declension  which  is  known 
in  the  first-class  traffic  ; in  every  instance,  with 
one  exception,  there  is  a numerical  decrease, 
and  in  every  case  there  is  a financial  falling  off, 
which  is  both  actually  and  relatively  large. 
Turning  now  to  the  second-class  traffic,  and 
taking  the  same  companies,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Midland,  wo  have  for  the  same  two 
periods  of  six  months,  the  following  numbers  of 
second-class  passengers,  with  the  receipts  from 
that  source  also  given  : — 

I Numberi.  j R-reioiS- 

I 1876.  I 1877.  I 1376.  I 1877. 

I I ft  I ft* 

London  ft  N.-Western  3,695,263  3,9  9,97C,398,6"9'286,5i7 

North- Kas'iTn  |1."23,  33i  919,319!  88,312  83,976 

Gre»-  Northern |L4-4.»9  ' 1,521,10; ' l(  6,510  1''5  0 5 

:3.>u'h.Ea4'erii  |1,3 18,’ 63  1.4H),a06  1 9,456  113.816 

! Uunches'er.l  SlioiH  2d  I 366, -S'd,  361,133  2', 711  19,305 

In  thi-s  class  the  fall  where  it  occurs  is  much 
larger  than  in  the  higher  class ; but  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  two  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  but  in  one  of 
these  the  larger  number  carried  give  a smaller 
revenue,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  increase 
is  one  due  to  paasengex's  for  shorter  distances. 
The  fall  is  very  great,  it  may  be  seen,  on  the 
North-Eastern  Railway,  and  though  in  this,  and 
in  one  or  two  other  cases,  it  may  be  partly 
traceable  to  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Mid- 
land Company  on  through  traffic,  jet  it  is 
unquestionably  chiefly  due  to  the  dulness  of 
trade  in  the  districts  served.  There  are  indica- 
tions,  however,  that  some  of  the  passengers  who 
travelled  previo.isly  long  distances  by  the  first 
class  have  more  receutly  travelled  for  these  long 
distances  second  class.  When  we  come  to  the 
ihird-cla.«s  traffic  we  find,  generally,  a different 


i Under  their  Act  of  Parliament,  obtained  in 
* 1875,  the  Midland  Railway  Company  are  pre- 
I paring  to  carry  out  extensive  new  works  of  a 
j varied  character  in  Somers  Town,  immediately 
I on  the  west  side  of  the  St.  Pancras  Station.  By 
j their  Parliamentary  powers  they  have  acquired 
property  in  this  locality  which  covers  an  area  of 
■ upwards  of  sixteen  acres,  extending  northwards 
[ from  the  Euston-road  (where  they  have  a 
, frontage  of  upwards  of  more  than  600  ft.  west- 
ward,  to  the  east  side  of  Ossnlston-street,  nearly 
I opposite  St.  Pancras  Church),  to  Pheenix-street, 
I stretching  to  a depth  of  more  than  1,200  ft.,  or 
nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  in  extent.  This  large 
area  contains  several  streets  in  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  more  than  2,000  houses, 
with  a population  of  upwards  of  10,000  persons, 
all  of  whom  will  necessarily  have  to  bo  displaced 
in  consequence  of  the  property  coming  down  to 
make  way  for  the  new  works  about  to  be  erected 
ou  the  site.  The  property  to  be  removed  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  the  houses  ou  the  north  side 
of  Euston-road  between  the  west  side  of  St. 
Pancras  Station  and  Ossnlston-street,  and  when 
this  property  is  cleared  away  the  Midland 
Company  will  have  a frontage  in  the  Euston- 
road,  including  their  present  station  and  hotel, 
extending  from  St.  Pauci-as-road  on  the  east,  to 
Ossulston-street  on  the  west,  the  entire  length 
of  this  frontage  being  upwards  of  1,000  ft. 
Already  a large  number  of  the  houses  in  the 
streets  situated  between  the  Euston-road  and 
Pheonix . street  have  been  demolished,  and  as 
the  leases  and  tenancies  fall  in  the  work  of  de- 
molition proceeds,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
site  is  being  cleared  at  the  rate  of  about 
200  houses  a mouth.  Within  the  last  week  or 
two  large  numbers  of  the  occupants  of  the 
houses  have  become  mutinous,  and  there  has 


been  mneh  disturbance,  several  of  the  tenants 
refusing  to  leave  until  the  houses  were  unroofed 
by  the  workmen.  The  residents  allege  that  the 
company  have  not  complied  with  their  own  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  24th  clause  of  which  pro- 
vides that  “ the  company  shall,  not  less 
than  eight  weeks  before  they  take  in  any 
parish  fifteen  houses  or  more,  occupied  by 
labouring  classes  as  tenants  or  lodgers, 
make  known  their  intention  by  placards 
and  notices  placed  in  public  view,  or  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  such  houses,  and  shall 
not  take  any  such  houses  until  they  have  ob- 
tained the  certificate  of  a justice  that  it  has 
been  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  they  have  so 
made  known  their  intention.”  The  next  clause 
also  provides  that  before  displacing  any  of  the 
tenants  on  the  property  to  be  taken  nnder  their 
Act,  the  company  shall  provide  sufficient  accom- 
modation elsewhere,  unless  a mutual  agreement 
has  been  previously  entered  into  between  the 
several  tenants  and  the  company.  It  is  alleged 
that  these  clauses  in  the  Act  have  not  been 
complied  with,  and  within  the  last  few  days 
placards  have  been  extensively  posted  in  the 
neighbourhood,  stating  that  a public  meeting 
will  shortly  be  held  fur  the  purpose  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  company  are  evicting 
thousands  of  the  working-classes  in  Somers- 
town,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  their  own 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1875.  We  are  not  m a 
position  to  state  how  far  these  charges  may 
be  correct,  or  whether  the  company  may  have 
placed  themselves  in  the  wrong  as  alleged,  but 
a visit  to  tho  spot  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince  the  most  sceptical  that  a more  dilapidated 
or  disease-breeding  block  of  hovels  does  not 
exist  in  any  part  of  tho  metropolis  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  houses  on  this  site.  In  many 
portions,  moreover,  whole  streets  may  bo 
regarded  as  dangerons  structures,  with  wide 
cracks  and  openings  in  tho  walls,  plainly  indi- 
cating that  if  they  are  not  shortly  taken  down 
they  will  require  no  labour  to  effect  their  destruc- 
tion. 

In  carrying  out  their  intended  works  the  com- 
pany  will  construct  a new  street  on  the  west 
side  of  the  station,  upwards  of  70  ft.  in  width. 
This  street  will  run  northwards,  from  the  Euston- 
road,  and  form  a junction  with  Old  St.  Pancras- 
road  and  Groat  College-street,  leading  on  to  the 
Camden-road.  Wo  nnderstand  that  on  the  site 
which  is  being  cleared  the  company  intend  to 
erect  a large  new  goods  station  and  warebonses, 
together  with  a wholesale  vegetable  market. 


A RIVAL  TO  THE  “GREAT  EASTERN” 
STEAMSHIP. 

A NEW  steamship  of  enormous  dimensions  is 
about  to  bo  built  by  Messrs.  John  Elder  Co., 
of  Govan,  Glasgow,  as  an  addition  to  the  Gnion 
line  of  American  steamers  trading  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York.  With  tho  exception 
of  the  Great  Eastern  this  vessel  will  bo  the 
largest  merchant  steamship  ever  built.  She 
will  bo  nearly  600  ft.  long,  being  in  this  respect 
almost  equal  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Great 
Eastern  herself,  whose  length  is  a little  more 
than  600  ft.,  the  average  length  of  the  largo 
Cunard,  Inman,  and  other  of  tho  great  American 
liners  being  not  more  than  from  -100  ft.  to  450ft. 
The  new  vessel  will  be  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons 
burthen,  and  will  be  fitted  with  powerful  engines. 
She  is  intended  to  be  clipper  built,  and  when 
completed  and  ou  the  station  is  expected  to 
cross  tho  Atlantic  in  a shorter  space  of  time 
than  has  ever  yet  been  effected. 


Equestrian  Statue  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. — On  Saturday  a colossal  equestrian 
statue,  in  bronze,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
commemoration  of  the  visit  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  India,  was  cast  at  Messrs.  Young’s 
foundry  in  Eculeston-street,  Pimlico.  A view  of 
the  statue,  which  has  been  given  to  the  city  of 
Bombay  by  Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  appeared  in  last 
year’s  volume  of  the  Builder,  p.  787.  The 
sculptor  is  Mr.  Boehm.  Tho  whole  work  will 
cost  Sir  Albert  Sassoon  about  10,0001.  Tho 
plaster  model  of  the  statue,  with  a model  of 
the  pedestal  and  relievos,  will  form  a prominent 
feature  in  the  Indian  Court  of  tho  Paris  Exhi- 
bition.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a colossal 
statue  of  Lord  Northbrook,  for  Calcutta,  is  at 
Messrs.  Young’s  foundry,  the  nu'dol  also  being 
tlie  work  of  Mr.  Rnehm, 
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NEW  CHURCH  AT  LONIGO,  ITALY Professor  Giacomo  Fh.ieco,  Architect. 


NEW  CHURCH  AT  LONIGO,  TENETIA. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  handsome  church 
forming  the  subject  of  our  illnstration  was  laid 
on  the  24th  of  June  last,  in  the  presence  of  the 
civic  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  a large 
concourse  of  people.  The  new  church  in  course 
of  erection  is  situate  on  the  Piazza  dei  Cavalli 
where  formerly  the  old  castle  stood.  The  archi! 
tect  isProfessor  Giacomo  Franco,  of  the  Academy 
of  Venice.  ^ 

The  style  of  tho  building  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Romanesque  of  the  eleventh  century,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  examples,  the  most 
notable  of  which,  among  others,  being  the 
churches  of  St.  Michele  of  Pavia,  of  St.  Andrea 
of  Venice,  and  St.  Zeno  of  Verona. 

Its  principal  facade  is  divided  into  three 
parts  by  flat  buttresses,  the  two  outer  sections, 
supporting  the  towers,  being  of  smaller,  the 
centre  division  of  larger,  proportions.  In  the 
central  compartment  are  three  doors  5 two 
openings,  each  crowned  by  a horizontal  archi- 
trave enclosed  in  an  exterior  arch,  supported 


upon  two  columns,  form  the  smaller  doors.  In 
the  principal  entrance,  however,  are  four 
columns  supporting  an  arch,  richly  moulded, ' 
and  surmounted  by  a tympanum.  ! 

The  cupola,  which  from  the  outside  appears  i 
as  an  octagon  and  in  two  stories,  springs  from  I 
the  place  where  the  nave  meets  the  transept.  I 

The  total  length  of  the  church,  which,  wlien  I 
completed,  will  have  seven  altars,  is  229  ft.  G in.  1 
its  breadth  98  ft.  6 in.  I 


A NEW  TOWN  HALL  FOR  BOOTLE.  j 
The  corporation  of  tho  young  borough  of‘ 
Bootle,  near  Liverpool,  contemplate  the  erection  I 
of  a new  town-hall,  the  present  municipal  offices  [ 
being  inadequate  for  tho  transaction  of  the  busi- ' 
ness  of  the  council  ; but  a difficulty  has  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  site.  The  Earl  of  Derby, 
who,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  is  owner  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  laud  within  the  area  of  the 
municipal  borough,  some  time  ago  offered  tho 
corporation  a site  in  Strand-road,  one  of  tho 


leading  thoronghfarea  in  the  borough,  at  7a.  Gd. 
a yard;  hut,  subsequently,  an  application  was 
made  to  his  lordship  to  give  them  another  site 
in  a part  of  the  borough  which  was  considered 
more  eligible,  and  negotiations  have  for  some 
time  been  going  forw'ard  on  the  subject.  At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  council,  held  last  week, 
to  consider  the  matter,  a communication  from 
Lord  Derby’s  agent  was  read  to  the  effect  that, 
if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  corporation  to 
include  a police-court  as  part  of  the  municipal 
offices,  his  lordship  must  decline  the  exchango 
of  sites,  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  all  the 
owners  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
proposed  new  site.  If  the  buildings  were,  how- 
ever, not  to  include  a police-court,  he  would  on- 
deavour  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  corporation. 
The  plans  of  the  council  contemplate  a police- 
court  as  a portion  of  the  intended  buildings,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  lordship’s  objections,  tho 
probability  is  that  the  new  town-hall  will  ho 
erected  on  the  site  originally  offered,  where  it  is 
understood  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  a police- 
court  forming  a part  of  the  buildings. 

h 
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AROHITBCTnEAL  AND  SOCIAL  QtTEKIES. 

When  did  the  word  “ restoration”  first  creep 
into  architectural  literature?  Who  first  used  the 
terrain  England,  and  what  were  the  equivalents 
in  use  antecedent  to  what  is  called  the  Modem 
“ Gothic  Revival  ” movement  ? 

Has  the  word  “restoration,”  as  now  under- 
stood in  connexion  with  architecture,  become  an 
acknowledged  standard  noun ; and  if  so,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  it  is  included  in  our  dic- 
tionaries, technical  manuals,  and  architectural 
glossaries  (Parker’s  included)  ? 

At  what  date  in  the  present  centu^  did  the 
terms  “re-edification”  and  “beautifying”  cease 
to  be  used,  and  were  they  for  a time  applied  in- 
discriminately to  reparations  in  connexion  with 
Gothic  as  well  as  Classic  churches  ? 

Was  there  not  an  interregnum  of  some  years 
between  the  cessation  of  the  Roman  or  Italian 
and  Greek  styles  adopted  in  our  church  architec- 
ture, and  the  “ Gothic  Revival,”  during  which 
interval  what  was  previously  termed  the 
Debased  Gothic  stylo  was  again  introduced  and 
practised  ? 

Were  not  several  of  the  churches  built  pre- 
viously and  subsequently  to  the  “ Gothic  Revival,” 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  built  in 
a debased  Gothic  style,  jejune  in  design,  semi- 
Gothic  and  Classic,  with  their  door  and  window 
arches  of  depressed  curvature,  or  of  a very 
obtuse  lancet  shape  ? 

Did  not  the  so-called  Queen  Anne  style  erist 
in  full  vigour  during  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  have  we  not  brick  mansions  in  the 
country  still  standing  built  in  this  stylo  which 
were  erected  in  the  reign  of  James  11.,  and  even 
in  that  of  Charles  II.  ? 

Could  not  an  ordinary  domestic  residence  or 
large  country  mansion,  oven  if  entirely  original 
in  design,  be  built  by  oral  instruction  ? And 
supposing  it  could,  and  further  supposing  that 
very  large  houses  have  been  built  in  the  past 
without  paper  plans,  are  we  to  infer  from  this 
that  no  plans  of  any  kind,  inscribed  upon  stone 
or  baked  clay,  or  in  the  forms  of  models,  were 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  several  workmen 
engaged  ? 

What  did  Martial,  the  Latin  epigrammatic 
poet  of  the  first  century,  really  mean  when  he 
wrote  the  followTug  about  the  choice  of  a pro- 
fession, given  as  advice  to  a friend  concerning 
his  son, — “ Don’t  make  him  a poet  or  an  orator, 
lie  will  more  quickly  learn  to  play  on  the  lyre  or 
flute,  and  thereby  enrich  himself.  But  if  the 
young  man  is  dull  and  heavy,  make  him  an 
architect”  ? Why?  Is  it  because  the  study  of 
architecture,  while  it  ripened  the  faculties  in 
old  times,  impoverished  the  professor,  and  still 
continues  to  do  so,  on  the  principle  that  “ many 
are  called,  but  few  are  chosen,” — in  competitions, 
at  least  ? 

Would  it  not  bo  well  for  the  Government  or 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  hold  a cer- 
tain class  of  speculative  builder  - arcliitects 
responsible  for  their  works,  as  was  done  in 
ancient  Rome, — “ to  warrant  their  private 
buildings  for  ten  years,  and  their  public  ones 
for  fifteen,  every  accident  arising  from  bad  con- 
struction during  these  periods  was  to  be  made 
good  by  them  or  their  heirs ; if  they  were 
unable  to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  they  were 
whipped,  shaved,  and  banished?”  (Hie  jacet 
Jerry.) 

As  two-thirds  of  the  domestic  dwellings  now 
being  hnilt  are  “ run  up  ” for  sale,  in  the  out- 
lying suburban  districts  of  the  metropolis,  and 
as  these  cannot,  even  under  the  amended  Build- 
ing Act,  be  properly  supervised,  would  it  not  be 
advisable  before  they  passed,  as  the  majority 
of  them  do  pass,  under' the  auctioneer’s  hammer, 
that  their  examination  should  take  place,  so 
that  they  would  be  duly  registered  as  fit  for 
habitation  ? And  if  this  plan  were  adopted, 
would  not  a small  registration  fee  per  house  fully 
cover  the  expense,  besides  securing  for  the  un- 
protected community  sanitarily  constructed 
and  healthy  dwellings  ? 

Is  not  any  and  every  Building  Act  that  ignores 
the  practices  of  the  freeholders  of  building 
land  now  being  parcelled  out  around  London  an 
imperfect,  nay,  a dangerous  Act;  and  should  not 
some  decisive  steps  be  at  once  taken,  in  the 
interest  of  common  humanity  and  public  health, 
to  equally  divide  the  responsibility  that  shonkl 
belong  to  the  promoters  and  the  pntter-up  of 
bad  buildings  ? 

If  it  be  an  accepted  proverb  that  the  receiver 
is  worse  than  the  thief,  where  is  the  line  to  be 
struck  in  the  case  of  the  land  leaser  and  usurer, 
who  is  guilty  of  a double  wrong,  and  who  sets 


a certain  machine  in  motion,  which  is  cumulative 
in  untold  miseries  and  disasters  for  generations 
yet  unborn  ? 

If  weeds  encumber  tbo  land  and  choke  the 
crops  intended  for  man’s  sustenance  and  that 
of  animals  necessary  to  man,  should  they  not, 
according  to  Scriptural  wisdom,  be  rooted  up 
and  destroyed?  And  is  it  not  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  certain  classes  of  houses  encumber  the 
land,  and  are  destructive  to  human  life,  and 
will  be  always  destructive,  so  long  as  they  are 
permitted  to  occupy  the  land,  to  the  exclusion 
of  healthy  nurseries  for  men,  the  nucleus  of  a 
moral  and  robust  population  ? 

Is  it  not  absolutely  certain  that  if  the  number 
of  deaths  exceeded  the  number  of  births 
in  a country  for  a series  of  years,  such  a 
country  would  rapidly  decline  in  wealth  and 
strength,  and  if  the  rate  of  mortality  became 
chronic  tke  country  would  eventually  be  de- 
populated ? Admitting  this,  is  it  not  criminal 
to  destroy  or  endanger  human  life,  within  our 
homes  or  without,  by  conscious  ill-doing  and 
reckless  artifices  ? 

Is  not  every  true  modem  architect  a sanitary 
and  social  reformer,  and  one  who  if  building  well 
leads  to  the  saving  of  thousands  of  human  lives ; 
is  not  the  architect  by  priority  a representative 
of  the  healing  art  and  a doctor  of  preventive 
medicine  ? 

Is  it  not  veiy  difficult  to  exactly  define^  the 
boundary  between  educated  and  highly-skilled 
handicraft  and  art-workmanship,  and  does  not 
the  practice  of  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts  involve 
human  manual  labour  as  well  as  mental  study  ? 

Are  not  or  may  not  all  forms  of  honest  human 
labour  be  dignified,  and  is  it  not  the  character 
and  the  worth  of  the  man  that  establish  the 
dignity  of  labour,  skilled  or  unskilled  ? 

Pendent  to  the  last  query,  can  anything  be 
more  senseless  and  absurd  than  for  any  crafts- 
man in  the  building  branches  to  assert  or  think 
that  his  particular  trade  is  superior  or  more 
respectable  than  that  practised  by  his  brethren  ? 

If  a building  “strike”  in  any  particular 
branch  (supposing  it  to  he  a just  one)  is  met  by 
a “lock-out”  in  all  other  branches,  would  not 
the  outside  public  condemn  the  severity  of  the 
employers,  and  stigmatise  the  action  as  unjust; 
but  if  all  the  branches  of  the  building  trade 
struck  against  a particular  employer  for  not  dis- 
charging a particular  workman  against  whom  no 
crime  could  be  alleged,  save  that  of  working  for 
his  own  valuation  of  his  labour,  would  not  the 
single  employer  under  these  circumstances  be 
entitled  to  both  the  sympathy  of  his  brethren 
and  the  outside  public  ? 

As  “strikes”  or  “lock-outs”  arc,  under  all 
circumstances,  injurious,  even  where  they  may 
not  be  unjust  in  themselves  as  modes  of  passive 
resistance,  would  it  not  be  well  that  they 
should  he  dropped  by  common  consent,  and  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  by  law  made  com- 
pulsory with  proper  safeguard,  securing  equality 
of  representation  for  rival  interests  ? 

Are  not  all  thoughtful  architects  conscious  of 
the  cumulative  evils  of  continued  trade  disputes, 
and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would 
be  to  their  interest  as  to  that  of  their  profession 
to  uphold  fair  wages  and  good  workmanship, 
rather  than  to  encourage  builders  or  their  clients 
to  unjustly  oppress  their  workmen  by  acts  of 
coercion  ; and  is  it  not  a fact  that  many  architects 
do  uphold  the  interests  of  workmen,  though 
they  are  often  credited  with  doing  the  reverse  ? 

Are  not  the  foregoing  queries,  or  a portion, 
entitled  to  some  consideration  on  the  part  of 
others  as  well  as  architects,  as  upon  their  faith- 
ful answering  depends  whether  our  homes  are 
worthy  of  our  country,  onr  labour  worthy  of  our 
position,  and  whether  our  actions  bespeak  an 
advance  real  and  continual  in  all  that  constitutes 
national  greatness  ? 


Peel  Park  Museum,  Salford. — The  new 
wing,  including  the  Langworthy  gallery,  is 
fast  approaching  completion,  and  preparations 
are  now  being  made  for  an  appropriate  opening, 
with  exhibitions  of  loan  and  local  artists’  paint- 
ings, and  works  of  art  generally.  The  Museum 
Committee  are  looking  a-head  also  to  acquire 
works  of  high  class  for  the  permanent  collection 
of  paintings.  The  great  acquisition  of  the 
museum  is  in  having  secured  two  widely-known 
paintings  by  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  “ The  Last 
Sleep  of  Argyll,”  and  “The  Execution  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose.”  These  works  were  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Brogden,  M.P.  Several  large 
groups  of  sculpture  have  also  been  purchased, 
one  by  Imhoof,  of  “ Hagar  and  Ishmael.” 


NEW  INFECTIOUS  WARDS,  ROYAL 
BERKSHIRE  HOSPITAL. 

New  infectious  wards  have  recently  beeu 
erected  as  a small  detached  building  in  the 
grotmds  of  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital  at 
Reading,  and  form  the  subject  of  the  accompany, 
ing  illustration. 

The  accommodation  is  for  three  males  aud 
three  females,  in  separate  wards,  which,  -with 
their  adjuncts,  form  wings  of  the  new  building, 
the  main  body  being  occupied  by  the  corridors, 
and  the  kitchen  and  offices,  which  are  centrally 
situated.  Separate  entrances  for  males  and 
females  give  access  to  corridors,  from  which 
each  ward  is  approached  through  an  inner  lobby. 
The  corridors  are  well  lighted,  and  opposite 
^■indows  give  cross  ventilation  therein,  while 
the  inner  lobby  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by 
swing  sashes  above  the  level  of  the  flat  roof  of 
the  corridor.  Each  ward  is  24  ft.  long  and 
18  ft.  wide,  and  the  average  height  is  15  ft., 
and  as  accommodation  is  provided  for  three 
beds  there  will  be  2,160  cubic  feet  per  bed.  At 
the  end  of  the  wards  a door  gives  access  to  a 
lobby  which  has  windows  at  each  end  for  cross 
ventilation,  and  opening  from  this  lobby  are  the 
patients’  water-closet,  a sink-room  for  the  use 
of  the  nurse,  each  with  double  windows  afford- 
ing cross-ventilation,  and  a closet  for  foul  linen, 
so  arranged  that  the  linen  may  bo  removed 
from  the  outside.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
wards,  next  to  the  entrance,  are  the  bath-room 
and  nurses’  room,  the  latter  having  a closed 
window  of  one  sheet  of  plate  glass  to  admit  of 
supervision  over  the  ward,  while  the  door  is  in 
the  lobby  and  not  in  the  ward,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  room  being  kept  as  sweet  as  possible,  and 
freo  from  the  unpleasantness  which  direct  com- 
munication with  the  ward  would  probably  re- 
sult in. 

In  the  centre  of  the  block  of  buildings, 
equally  accessible  from  the  male  as  from  the 
female  ward,  at  the  end  of  the  corridors,  is  the 
kitchen,  15  ft.  6 in.  by  13  ft.,  and  11  ft.  high, 
with  a small  scullery  and  store-mom  attached. 
In  each  of  the  kitchen  doors  is  a serving  hatch. 
The  water-closets  approached  from  the  corridors 
are  for  the  use  of  the  nurses  only. 

The  walls  are  built  of  Bath  stone  ashlar, 
backed  with  brick,  aud  are  rendered  internally 
with  polished  Parian  cement.  The  ceilings  are 
formed  of  tile  arches,  and  arc  also  rendered  with 
Parian  cement  aud  polished.  The  joiners’  work 
is  of  pitch  pine,  all  French  polished,  aud  the 
floors  of  the  wards,  closets,  nurses’  rooms,  bath- 
rooms,  and  lobbies  are  all  laid  with  1-in.  teak, 
in  very  narrow  -nfidths,  aud  the  joints  iron- 
tongued.  At  the  edge  of  the  floor  against  the 
walls  a hollowed  skirting  of  teak  is  laid 
tongued  to  the  floor,  and  the  polished  Parian 
cement  finishes  flush  upon  it,  so  that  any  angle 
fur  the  possible  lodgment  of  dust  is  avoided. 
The  windows  of  the  wards  are  formed  of  double 
sets  of  sashes. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  in  the  airango- 
ment  and  execution  of  all  the  works,  and  par- 
ticularly  with  the  joiners’  work,  to  prevent  open 
joints  or  places  for  the  settlement  of  dust  or 
secretion  of  germs  of  infection.  The  ventila- 
tion is  by  means  of  vertical  air-shafts  for  the 
admission  of  cold  air  in  the  wards  and  every 
other  part  of  the  building  where  marked  E upon 
the  plan.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  on 
tbo  outside  of  the  wall  to  secure  the  air  fresh 
and  free  from  dust.  Tho  vitiated  air  is  taken 
off  by  means  of  pipe  flues  built  into  the  walls, 
and  carried  above  the  roof  with  the  chimney- 
shafts,  and  in  addition  there  is  a Howorth’s 
ventilator  fixed  above  the  ceiling,  in  the  centre 
of  each  ward,  •with  means  of  closing  at 
pleasure. 

The  warming  of  the  wards  is  by  means  of 
Shillito  & Sborland’s  Manchester  grates,  which 
have  an  arrangement  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
warmed  air. 

The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Sharpington  & Cole,  builders,  of  London,  from 
the  designs,  and  under  the  supervision,  of 
Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  architects,  of 
Reading. 

Tho  architects  desire  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  in  designing  the  building  they  con- 
ferred 'with,  and  received  many  useful  hints 
from,  Dr.  Shea,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  fading,  who  is  also  one  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital,  to  whicbi 
these  wards  are  attached. 


Theodore  Hooh.  Bulwer  Lytlon.  Shakspeare.  Qay. 
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SUGSESTIVE  FUUMTUEE. 

Some  few  years  ago  we  purcliased  from  a well- 
; known  firm  in  Bond-street,  Messrs.  Morant  & Co., 

I the  writing  . chair  of  our  great  essayist  and 
I novelist,  the  late  W.  M.  Thackeray,  which  he 
j had  either  given  away  or  e.^changcd,  probably 
j on  the  occasion  of  his  removal  to  Kensington 
j Palace  Gardens.  Having  at  the  time  two  or  three 
j similar  memorials  of  eminent  persons,  a nucleus 
j was  formed,  around  which  have  been  gathered 
I others,  constituting  in  the  whole  a little  collection 
j not  without  interest  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
I admit  the  value  of  associations.  This  is  a theme 
which  might  bo  an  excuse  for  an  essay,  and  it 
wouldnotbe  difficult  to  show,  if  it  were  necessary, 
the  importance  attachingtosuggestive  memorials 
j of  those  who  have  taught  or  delighted  theworld, 
j and  that  amongst  such  memorials  the  chair 
I habitually  used  must  hold  a high  place  : 

j “ Lull’d  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 

Our  thoughts  are  linVd  by  many  a hidden  chain  | 
Awake  bat  one,  and,  lo,  what  myriads  rise  ! 

Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies.” 

Tliis,  however,  is  uot  the  line  we  propose  to 
take  just  now.  The  majority  of  the  pieces  of 
furniture  to  wliich  we  are  alluding  happen,  apart 
from  the  associations  w'hich  belong  to  them,  to 
be  interesting  and  suggestive  specimens  of  their 
kind,  and  it  has  been  urged  more  than  once  that 
we  might  usefully  give  a representation  of  them. 
Hero,  then,  in  consequence,  wo  present  a view 
of  four  of  them,— the  chairs  used  by  the  poet 
Gay,  Theodore  Hook,  Bulwer-Lytton,  and  Shak- 
speare,  and  add  some  lines  of  description  and 
identification  as  to  each,  using  the  words  of 
others,  when  the  chairs  have  been  previously 
described,  rather  than  our  own. 

A sketch  of  Gay’s  Chair  was  given  in  the 
Illustrated  News  for  October  27tb,  18-I9,  with 
these  particulars  The  identical  chair  of  the 
poet  Gay  is  a pleasing  relic,  and  a very  curious 
specimen  of  ingenious  adaptation  of  means  to 
I an  end,  forming  not  merely  a seat,  but  also  a 
: desk  for  -writing,  or  a cabinet  to  bold  papers, 

I and  a complete  receptacle  for  the  holding  of 
, pons  and  ink,  and  at  the  same  time  having 
I sconces  for  candles.  The  accompanying  ilhistra- 
I tion  shows  the  originality  of  these  several  appli- 
ances to  produce  the  above  combination.  Under 
the  arms  of  the  chair  are  drawers,  -unth  the 
I necessary  implements  for  writing  ; each  drawer 
turns  on  a pivot,  and  has  attached  to  it  a brass 
candlestick.  A leaf,  or  flap  of  wood,  may  bo 
raised  at  pleasure.  Under  the  seat  is  a drawer 
for  books  or  paper,  and  behind  this  is  a secret 
dra-wor,  in  which  were  found  some  MSS.  j and 
amongst  the  papers  in  the  drawer  was  a com- 
mission appointing  a relative  of  Gay  to  a post 
in  tho  army.  Tho  drawer  is  ingeniously  fastened 
by  a small  bolt,  not  perceivable  till  the  larger 
drawer  is  removed.  The  chair  is  made  of  very 
fine-grained  dark-coloured  mahogany;  tho  seat, 
back,  and  arms  stuffed,  and  covered  with  brown 
leather,  ornamented  with  brass  nails.  The  chair, 
considering  its  antiquity,  is  in  pretty  good  repair. 
Some  years  since,  this  curious  relic  was  sold 
among  some  of  the  effects  of  a lady  named 
Williams,  niece  of  the  Eev.  Joseph  Bailer,  and 
who,  by  a previous  marriage,  had  been  the  -wife 
of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Fortescue,  of  Filleigh,  near 
Barnstaple;  [Gay’s birthplace.].  The  families  of 
Fortescue  and  Bailer  were,  by  marriage,  related 
to  Gay;  his  sisters,  Catherine  Bailer  and  Johanna 
Fortescue  mheriting  his  property  at  his  decease. 
After  Mrs.  Williams’s  death,  this  chair  came  into 
possession  of  Mr.  Clarke,  of  High-street,  Barn- 
staple,  and  at  his  demise,  again  passed  under  the 
auctioneer’s  hammer.”  These  notes  scarcely 
make  it  clear  that  the  chair  is  used  by  sitting 
across  it  with  the  face  towards  the  back,  on 
which  the  desk  is  binged. 

Theodore  Hooh’s  chair  is  very  peculiar.  It  is 
of  tho  Cromwell  period,  and  may  be  used  also 
as  a table,  the  circular  back  taming  down  and 
resting  solidly  on  the  arms.  It  came  from 
Hook’s  house  at  Fulham,  where  we  once  saw 
him  in  it.  It  was  after  dinner,  and  he  made 
some  wild  jokes  on  his  double-purposed  throne. 

Lord  Lytton’s  chair  is  circular,  of  walnut 
wood,  and  apparently  Jacobean  in  date;  its 
late  distinguished  owner  always  considered  it 
so.  Lord  Lytton  presented  it  to  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Aston  Baylis,  then  of  Pryor’s  Bank, 
Fulham.  Wonderful  revels  do  we  remember, 
in  very  early  days,  -with  Pryor’s  Bank  for  the 
scene,  and  Hook,  William  Jerdan,  Crofton  Croker, 
Bai-ham,  and  others  amongst  the  merry  actors, 
Baylis  and  Sir  George  Whitmore  for  most  hos- 
pitable managers.  We  will  let  Mr.  Baylis  tell 


his  o-wn  story  about  the  chair,  which  he  does 
thus  in  the  letter  we  received  from  him  with 
it : — “ Tho  chair  which  accompanies  this  note 
was  a favourite  chair  of  my  late  lamented  friend 
Lord  Lytton.  In  it,  at  Craven  Cottage,  Fulham, 
he  -wrote  many  of  his  earlier  works.  I exchanged 
a Town  House  I had  in  James-strect,  Buckingham 
Gate,  for  Craven  Cottage,  Fulham.  We  gave 
each  other  many  souvenirs  at  the  time,  amongst 
them  he  gave  mo  this  chair  ! and  a copy  of  his 
works  up  to  that  period.  I congratulate  you, 
my  dear  Godwin,  sincerely  upon  having  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  rehes  of  my  late  very  dear 
friend  Lord  Lytton.”  In  another  note  he 
writes, — “ Independently  of  the  interest  attached 
to  it  as  belongiug  to  Lytton,  tho  chair  itself  is  a 
curious  one,  and  remarkably  comfortable  to  sit 
upon ; the  very  thing  for  an  author.  You  can 
tuni  about  and  give  yourself  comfort  however 
fidgety  you  may  be.  It  is  the  very  chair  for  a 
writer,  for  when  a happy  thought  hangs  fire 
turn  yourself  round  and  off  it  goes,  as  I have 
often  found.” 

We  come  now  to  the  crown  of  the  collection, 
tho  small,  stiff,  square  arm-chaii*  of  oak,  perched 
Tip  in  the  view  on  an  improvised  dais,  the  chair 
in  which  Williavi  Shakspeare  wrote  many  of  his 
immortal  plays ; — 

“ Only  a wooden  chair ! And  yet  no  royal  throne 

Has  e’er  held  sceptred  monarehs  whose  imperial  away 

Possess’d  snoh  mighty  power  o'er  hearts  and  minds  of 
men ; 

They  mostly  bat  the  pnppeta  of  a pageant  were 

That  the  elfacmg  band  of  time  has  swept  away ; 

But  tbiaman'e  wondrous  power  beyond  the  tomb  lives  on 

And  grows  for  evermore.” 

Framed  and  glazed  behind  tho  back  of  the 
chair,  in  a hand  uow  nearly  illegible,  is  found  a 
part  of  its  story,  and  it  reads  thus; — 

“ Wheu  Garrick  was  intending  to  celebrate 
the  Memory  of  his  over-to-be-remembered 
Author  Shakespear,  in  praise  of  his  superlative 
Genius,  He  heard  that  Paul  Wliitehcad,  the 
poet  laureat,  had  a chair  in  which  he,  S.,  sat 
when  ho  wrote  most  of  his  inimitable  Play.s.  He 
requested  the  favor  of  me  to  call  upon  White- 
head,  and  ask  his  permission  that  he,  G.,  might 
be  indulged  -with  the  Loan  of  the  said  Chair  on 
the  occasion,  from  which  He  thought  Ho  should 
bo  enabled  to  make  his  Oration  with  more  pecu- 
liar animation.  I ^rithout  Hesitation  undertook 
the  business,  and  waited  upon  him  at  his  house 
upon  Twickenham  Common,  aud  addressed  Him 
in  as  mild  and  as  modest  terms  as  in  my  power, 
when  He  abruptly  aud  absolutely,  witli  a con- 
siderable degree  of  Ire,  refused  it,  saying  that 
GaiTick  was  a Mountebank,  and  was  by  no 
means  a fit  person  to  be  trusted  -with  so  '\-aluable 
a Gem,  upon  which  I retired  greatly  confused 
and  discomfited.  Soon  after,  however,  Mr. 
^VTiitehead  died,  and  His  furniture,  &c.,  coming 
to  the  Hammer  to  be  sold,  I asked  Mr.  Ben 
Bradbury,  a neighbouring  resident,  to  purchase 
It  for  me,  mth  which  Ho  complyed,  made  the 
purchase,  and  afterwarde  made  me  a present  of 
it,  without  permitting  me  to  know  to  what 
amount  it  was  sold,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  in 
my  possession  in  the  genuine  state  in  which  it 
was  bought,  and  shall  so  remain,  barring  acci- 
dents, for  the  Residue  of  my  Life. — J.  B.” 

Other  -writing  below  certifies  that  the  initials 
J.  B.  stand  for  John  Bacon,  of  Fryern  House, 
FryomBamet,andshow8the  hands  through  which 
the  chair  aftei'wards  passed.  Mr.  Bacon  makes  a 
little  mistake  in  his  statement  in  describing  Paul 
Whitehead  as  poet  laureate.  William  Whitehead, 
of  another  family,  was  poet  laureate  at  that 
time,  having  been  appointed  to  the  office  when 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Colley  Cibber.  The 
Paul  Whitehead  of  Twickenham-common  named 
in  the  anecdote,  although  a poet  aud  political 
hack,  was  never  laureate.  He  was  a very  dis- 
reputable person,  and  -with  reference  to  him 
Churchill  -wrote, — 

“ May  I (oan-woraa  disgrace  on  manhood  fall !) 

Be  born  a Whitehead  and  baptised  a Paul ! ” ; 

Gossip  of  this  kind,  however,  would  take  us 
too  far  afield  just  now.  We  return  to  the  chair 
only  to  note  that  tradition  speaks  of  a letter 
from  Sir  William  Davenant,  in  which  it  is 
specially  referred  to.* 

Around  the  chairs  already  mentioned  have 
been  gathered  similar  memorials  of  Byron, 
Moore,  Lady  Morgan,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Macready, 
Anna  Bullen,  and  others,  some  of  which  we  may 
hereafter  iRustrate,  should  our  present  little  bit 
of  upholstery- work  find  favour. 

* The  drawing  (by  Mr.  Warry)  which  we  have  engraved, 
was  made  from  a singularly  good  photograph  produced  by 
Messrs.  Bedford^  Lemece,  & Co. 


WHAT  ROAD  ARE  WE  GOING  ? 

Further  contributions  upon  the  question  of 
the  styles  might  at  first  seem  undesirable 
since  tho  subject  has  been  so  often  and  so 
variedly  treated.  But  this  question  can  never 
receive  too  much  attention,  particularly  since 
many  -writers  present  the  subject  under  a false 
light,  encumber  it  with  false  arguments,  and 
finish  by  dismissing  the  whole  matter  -with  the 
phrase  that  the  public  taste  will  decide  it. 
These  -writers  have  before  their  minds  the  idea 
of  a radically  new  style,  different  from  anything 
there  has  been  heretofore.  But  more  than  this, 
they  arc  confident  that  this  new  style  -will 
sooner  or  later  make  its  appearance,  only  they 
tell  you  that  the  great  social  and  political  revo- 
lutions which  are  necessary  have  uot  yet  com- 
menced, and  that  public  taste  and  feeling  havo 
not  experienced  the  consequent  change. 

Most  of  the  writers  who  hold  these  opinions 
are  of  the  Gothic  tendency.  There  is  a secret 
: harmony  in  that.  The  disciples  of  tho  Gothic 
school  seem  to  feel  the  want  of  life,  capacity, 
and  resource  of  their-  style  when  applied,  even 
in  modified  forms,  to  our  architectural  wants. 
Unlike  their  sarcastic  Renaissance  friends,  there- 
fore,  they  are  not  content  with  developing  their 
style  and  suiting  it  to  our  times.  No  ; they  do 
not  practise  Gothic  for  the  sake  of  Gothic,  they 
practise  it  for  the  sake  of  some  imaginary  new 
stylo  that  is  to  deliver  tho  world  from  all  evil. 
In  contrast  therewith,  Renaissance  artists  love 
and  practise  their  style  for  its  own  inherent  life 
and  beauty.  They  feel  and  they  see  from  facts 
of  history,  philosophy,  and  refined  good  sense, 
that  it  contains  in  boundless  variety  all  tho 
elements  for  the  easy,  graceful,  practical,  and 
perfect  solution  of  the  problems  of  our  modern 
times.  Thus,  Gothic  writers,  feeling  the  weak- 
ness of  their  cause,  naturally  tuni  to  external 
arguments  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  imblio 
at  large.  To  the  political  and  social  revolutions 
they  add  first  of  all  the  idea  of  nationality  in 
art.  What  a delight  to  havo  a national  archi- 
tecture ! They  forget,  though,  that  nationality 
has  never  held  an  important  place  in  art 
development.  Since  Cliristianity  united  all 
European  nations  under  one  religious  sentiment, 
progress  and  culture  have  assumed  a cosmo- 
politan aud  uniform  character  that  has  ever 
proved  stronger  than  national  tendencies. 
History  shows  that  all  European  nations  have 
thought  and  worked  in  the  Romanesque  to  the 
thirteenth,  and  in  tho  Gothic  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  since  then  in  the  Renaissance,  the 
differences  -wrought  by  nationality  being  unim- 
portant,  a variation  only  of  the  same  theme. 

Tlio  second  of  the  help-mate  arguments  is  the 
flattering  phrase  about  the  importance  of  public 
taste  and  feeling.  The  assertion  is  a direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  manner  in  which  progross  must 
necessarily  be  made.  Tho  public  to  lead  the 
artist!  Indeed,  a fine  leader  this,  that  di.s- 
tinguishos  himself  principally  by  not  knowing 
his  own  mind.  In  all  history,  and  outside  of  the 
art  department, — in  politics,  religion,  science, 
philosophy, — the  few  lead  tho  masses.  The 
masses  go  on  quietly, fulfilling,  without  a higher 
aim  or  purpose,  tho  exigencies  of  their  lives. 
But  these  few  bom  master-minds,  born  leaders, 
endowed  with  superior  quality  of  physique  and 
intellect,  they  stop  to  inquire  tho  why  and  the 
wherefore,  and  devise  means  to  improve  and 
develop  tho  general  aspect  of  life.  In  the  cases 
of  great  warriors,  great  statesmen,  great  philo- 
sophers,  great  religious  teachers,  the  principle 
is  universally  recognised,  and  it  holds  equal 
sway  over  art  and  over  every  phase  of  human 
efforts.  What  a volume  of  facts  could  yve  not 
adduce  from  the  biographies  of  great  loading 
artists.  Some  of  them  have  caiTied  along  with 
them,  by  the  might  of  their  genius,  their  ow7i 
time  and  the  whole  world  for  centuries  there- 
after. Others  havo  been  nnappreciated,  liave 
been  slighted  in  their  time  by  the  sensitive  con- 
temporary public,  to  bo  raised  to  tho  highest 
realms  of  praise  by  future  more  enlightened 
generations.  How,  then,  is  it  that  public  taste 
and  feeling,  if  they  are  to  create  the  artist,  tho 
art,  and  the  style,  cannot  comprehend  theii*  own 
product  ? 

Another  pet  recommendation  of  the  advocates 
of  Gothic,  and  of  a new  style,  is  the  study  of 
nature.  They  call  her  the  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  all  art-life  ! Veiy  good.  Let  nature  bo 
the  mother  of  art ; but  as  many  sons  are  far 
superior  in  quality  to  their  mothers,  so  art 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  nature,  and  its . 
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value  increases  juet  in  proportion  as  it  de- 
parts from  her.  Truly,  we  ought  to  study 
nature  to  become  acquainted  with  the  wealth 
of  auimal  and  vegetable  forms  that  are 
applicable  in  art.  We  ought  to  study  nature, — 
not  to  become  her  slave,  but  to  become  her 
absolute  master.  Yes,  we  must  master  nature, 
take  from  her  what  we  can  use,  but  change  it, 
transform  it,  modify  it  to  our  purpose;  we  must 
elevate,  idealise  nature ; we  must,  in  short,  turn 
her  into  art ! Copying  nature  can  never  be  art. 
Still,  some  wise  people  think  so,  and  they  call 
themselves  naturalists.  Their  ideas  applied  to 
art-industry  are  the  very  perfection  of  absurdity. 
In  decoration  proper  they  are  equally  inadmissi- 
ble, and  wo  often  feel  like  counselling  these 
doubtful  artists  to  go  to  the  next  woods  and 
there  cut  the  oak  branch  with  which  they 
mean  to  decorate  an  object.  For  since  we 
are  not  to  have  art,  we  might  as  well  have 
nature  in  a manner  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it. 

But  to  come  to  the  question.  We  have  as  yet 
no  distinct  style,  because  we  have  too  many 
styles.  Such  a profusion  of  co-existing  stylos 
shows  that  we  have  no  settled  ideas  on  the 
matter.  Everything  is  mixed  together,  and  our 
work  appears  like  a perfect  artistic  mince-pie, 
indigestible  to  any  reasonable  mortal.  But  how 
shall  we  get  out  of  this  dilemma  ? Where  is 
the  tree  of  knowledge  ? Architecture  returned 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  that  other 
and  far  truer  fountain  of  art-life, — the  works  of 
immortal  Greece.  The  draught  was  deep,  but 
not  warm  enough  to  completely  regenerate 
CIas.sio  art-feeling.  The  draught  was  taken 
par  ordre,  and  worse,  par  ordre  de  I’empire.  En-  : 
thusiasm,  if  there  ever  had  been  much,  died  off, 
and  an  inclination  for  Gothic  commenced.  It 
was  well  that  Gothic  and  Romanesque  art 
should  be  studied.  But  there  was  not  the  end 
of  it.  The  Gothic  enthusiasts  wanted  to  bring 
back  not  alone  the  art-form,  but  the  whole  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  tyrannising  church  and  the 
ciiaracteristic  narrow-mindedness  of  the  age. 
But  these  periodic  revivals  of  Classic  and 
Gothic  art  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  to  solve  our  architec- 
tural problems.  For  us  the  question  is  simply 
this  one, — which  form  of  art  corresponds  the 
most  with  the  spirit  of  our  modem  life  ? 

It  should  really  be  no  longer  necessary  to  put 
this  question ! The  answer  to  it  has  already 
been  given  by  the  greatest  artists  of  the  Chris- 
tianera, — Brunelleschi,  Bramante,  Michelangelo, 
Raffaelle, — an  answer  that  stands  in  incomparable 
works,  as  convincing  as  ever,  before  our  minds. 
Theyroturned  to  the  antique  world-governing  art 
of  the  Romans,  because  they  recognised  that  it 
offered  a beautiful  solution  to  all  their  problems. 
But  more,  they  did  not  blindly  copy  ; they 
developed  this  art  in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the 
requirements  of  their  time.  They  thereby  made 
their  ai’chitecture,  and  the  productions  of  their 
elaborate  art-industry,  the  eloquent  expression 
of  the  character  of  their  age.  But  this  very 
character  of  the  Renaissance  age  was  embodied 
in  the  ambition  to  free  man  and  society  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Church  and  from  the  narrow- 
minded institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to 
place  them  upon  the  ground  of  search  for  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  the  natural,  the  human  ! 

Are  we  still  to  ask  whether  our  times  approach 
nearer  to  the  bony  traditionalisms  of  the  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  eras,  or  to  the  sparkling  time 
nf  investigation,  reform,  and  progress  of  the 
Renaissance  ? 

Our  road  lies  clear  and  open  before  us.  It 
shall  be  our  highest  ambition  to  take  possession 
of  the  intellectual  inheritance  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  to  develope  and  perfect  the  pro- 
gramme thereof  in  all  directions.  It  is  an 
eminently  human,  philosophical,  worldly  art,  and 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  own 
time ; which,  in  its  tendencies  for  luxury,  for 
comfortable  living,  for  love  of  power,  wealth, 
refinement,  sensual  enjoyment  approaches 
nearest  to  the  brilliant  periods  of  Roman  might, 
sentiment,  and  culture,  from  which.  Renaissance 
art  and  spirit  have  themselves  taken  life.  No 
other  style  so  thoroughly  satisfies  the  demands 
of  every-day  existence.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  individual 
neither  called  for  nor  afforded  the  possibility  of 
such  an  elaborate  artisio  enunciation  as  our 
times  do.  People  had  simpler  tastes  and  habits, 
fewer  necessities,  and  fewer  pleasures.  There 
is  no  merit  in  saying  that  we  are  too  sensual 
and  not  as  hardened  as  our  venerable  fore- 
fathers. Good  or  bad,  we  do  like  comfort  and 
luxury,  and  amusement,  and  our  Gothic  friend 


hkes  them  not  the  least.  But  he  does  look  a 
little  comical  as  he  sits  in  a comfortable  rococo 
fauteuil,  sipping  coffee  from  a cup  of  Dresden 
porcelain,  and  enjoying  the  soothing  qualities 
of  a Havannah  cigar,  while  he  is  declaiming 
against  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  the  heathen 
character  of  the  Renaissance,  and  praising  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  Christian,  heavenward- 
pointing  Gothic  style  ! 

How  chai-ming  are  the  arrangements  of 
dwelling-houses  of  the  Renaissance  ? We  refer 
not  alone  to  the  serious-looking  palaces  of 
Florence  and  Siena,  to  the  majestic  ones  of  Rome, 
to  the  light  and  graceful  dwellings  of  Venice, 
to  the  extensive  ones  of  Genoa.  We  wish 
simply  to  recall  the  lovely,  cheerful-looking 
houses  of  the  middle-classes  in  Florence,  Monte- 
pulciano,  Siena,  &c.,  and  the  numerous  smaller 
castles  scattered  all  over  Franco,  Germany,  in 
Alsace  particularly,  and  over  England  of  the 
Elizabethan  period.  There  is  a picturesque 
charm,  full  of  the  finest  art,  in  the  detail  about 
the  habitations.  They  look  comfortable,  refined, 
home-like,  and  they  offer  us  a wealth  of  pure 
enjoyment,  from  the  entrance  throngh  the  fine- 
wrought  iron  gates  to  the  massively-carved 
doors,  enriched  with  metal  ornaments,  to  the 
spacious  halls  and  staircases,  clad  in  wood 
wainscots  ; the  ceiling  resplendent  with  sculp, 
tare,  colour,  and  gold ; to  the  furniture  and 
smallest  household  objects  ; and  just  in  regard 
to  these  latter  things  the  often  defamed  rococo 
has  been  full  of  fruitful  ideas,  in  taking  the 
curved  line  as  the  principle  of  furniture  compo- 
sitions, the  line  which,  in  regard  to  convenience, 
gives  the  best  practical  results. 

In  pottery,  glass,  gold,  and  silversmiths’ 
wares,  the  Renaissance  has  been  equally  pro- 
ductive, though  not  without  often  departing 
from  a good  line  of  taste.  There  is  too  much 
idea,  too  much  fantastic  ornamentation,  and 
all  at  the  expense  of  legitimate  form.  Nowhere 
are  the  laws  of  form,  such  as  they  logically  ' 
result  from  the  nature  of  an  object,  its  material 
and  manner  of  making,  so  rigid,  so  clear,  and 
self-evident  as  in  ceramic  art.  But  the  remedy 
for  the  Renaissance  exaggerations  is  near  at 
hand.  Our  museums  are  filled  with  the  perfect 
productions  of  the  Greek.  From  them  and 
from  their  architectural  works  we  can  study  the 
intelligent  lajiguage  of  the  profiles  as  invented 
by  Greek  genius,  to  demonstrate  to  the  eye  with 
astonishing  clearness  and  precision  the  inherent 
physical,  mechanical,  and  sosthetic  character  of 
an  object,  a language  universal  in  prin- 
ciple and  application,  from  the  designing  of 
a stone  temple  to  the  forming  of  a vase,  or  of  a 
spoon,  or  of  a table-leg ! This  language  of  the 
profiles  classifies  itself  into  commencing,  uniting, 
separating,  supporting,  crowning  members,  and 
constitutes  in  its  endless  combinations  the 
alphabet  of  Classic  art.  This  language  is  im- 
perishable because  it  is  natural,  logical,  radiant 
with  conscious  intelligence  and  genius.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  paramount  factor  of  all  art  of  form- 
ing and  uniting  together,  its  presence  or  absence 
determining  whether  the  forming  and  uniting 
together  have  been  artistically  done.  Thus, 
the  art  of  the  classic  profiles  determines,  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  application  to  an 
unthonght-of  extent,  the  art  value  of  a style ! 
To  try  to  be  mw  in  this  regard  is  simply  absurd. 
It  means  as  much  as  to  try  to  make  a new 
alphabet,  while  we  simply  need  learn  bow  to 
express  oar  new  thoughts  with  the  old  one. 

The  want  of  a series  of  systematic  and  well- 
defined  profiles  in  the  Gothic  style  is  a peculiarly 
characteristic  fact.  Of  course,  the  Classic  pro- 
files are  not  applicable  to  it.  They  revolt  in 
their  perfection  of  form  against  the  hard,  sharp, 
cold,  crystalline  character  of  this  style.  To 
conceive  of  a Greek  mind  worshipping  his  gods 
in  a Gothic  cathedral  is  decidedly  beyond  the 
power  of  any  one  who  has  the  least  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  Greek  culture.  But  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult and  impossible  even  for  the  most  enthu- 
siastic Gothic  disciple  to  conceive  of  a Gothic 
opera-house.  A Greek, — the  brave  Achilles,  for 
instance, — worshipping  Pallas  Athene  in  a Gothic 
cathedral ! A great  opera  T\'ith  a fine-limbed 
ballet,  with  ravishing  music  and  grand  decora- 
tions, in  a Gothic  opera-house  ! 

Of  the  inconsistencies  between  Gothic  art  and 
spirit  on  the  one  side,  and  Classic,  Roman,  and 
Renaissance  art,  and  modem  life  on  the  other 
side,  there  is  no  end,  and  the  above  two  com- 
parisons  are  as  eloquent  as  Grecian  profiles. 

Let  us  found  our  architectural  and  art-indns- 
trial  efforts  upon  the  Renaissance.  Besides  its 
own  wealth  of  forms,  there  is  the  world  of 
antique  and  Roman  works  at  our  command  for 


study  and  inspiration.  And,  as  the  artists  of 
the  Renaissance  found  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  Classic  art  a beautiful  and  har- 
monious solution  for  the  problems  of  their  age, 
so  shall  we  be  able  to  develope  from  these  com- 
bined elements  an  art  that  will  be  characteristic 
and  worthy  of  our  modem  thought  aud  institu- 
tions. On  the  continent  of  Europe  architecture 
has  long  found  its  way  to  the  art  of  the  modem 
Renaissance,  and  the  principal  cities  of  France 
and  Germany  are  resplendent  with  new  works 
full  of  vigour  and  genius.  England  alone  seems 
to  be  hesitating  ; she  has,  indeed,  never  enjoyed 
a fine  period  of  Renaissance  art,  and  St.  Paul’s 
stands  out  painfully  lonesome  amid  this  hard 
and  merciless  Gothic  world. 

But  the  now  star  is  gradually  rising.  The 
Gothic  style  has  been  found  perfectly  in- 
applicable, and  its  successor,  the  Queen  Anne, 
although  hardly  fairly  entered  upon,  shows 
already  its  inadequacy.  When  attempted  upon 
extensive  works,  it  completely  fails.  It  is  a 
style  with  less  resource  than  the  Gothic  j there 
is  no  life-capacity  in  it.  The  Queen  Anne  is 
simply  no  style  ; it  is  now,  as  it  has  originally 
been,  a form  of  transition.  The  Queen  Anne, 
though,  must  be  respected,  because  it  is  a step 
towards  Renaissance.  Gradually  more  character, 
more  composition,  more  shadow,  more  profiles, 
stronger  and  purer  forms,  more  decided  and  re- 
fined proportions,  curved  lines,  &c.,  &c.,  will 
enter  upon,  modify,  and  develope  this  style 
tovards  a true  Renaissance.  Fifteen  to  twenty 
years  more,  and  the  hideous  sham-mask  will 
have  worn  away,  and  the  bright  and  healthy 
face  of  an  intelligent  art  will  present  itself  with 
a smile  full  of  promise  and  enchantment. 

Z. 


THE  ESTHETIC  CLUB. 

Sis, — The  above  club  was  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enabling  a few  select  indi- 
viduals to  hold  forth  and  disseminate  their 
ideas  upon  art  matters  generally,  both  as  regards 
the  purely  artistic  and  practical  phases  of  the 
subject.  The  members  of  this  club  occasion- 
ally read  original  papers  i but  our  evenings  are 
more  frequently  devoted  to  tlie  discussion  of 
the  contents  of  the  various  professional  journals. 
We  hold  our  meetings  at  the  Star  and  Garter, 
Sloppcrton,  and  all  discussions  immediately 
follow  the  reading  of  the  paper  for  the  evening. 
By  this  means  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of 
our  members  are  severely  tested,  and  we  should 
summarily  eject  any  member  who  proposed 
that  he  be  allowed  a week  to  prepare  himself 
for  a critical  disquisition.  Any  Noodle  (that  is 
our  chairman’s  expression)  could  go  homo  and 
in  the  space  of  seven  days  wade  through  a whole 
library  of  adverse  opinions,  and  then  produce 
them  at  the  next  meeting  as  original  criticisms. 
The  origin  of  our  club  was  not  a little  remark- 
able,  and  arose  ont  of  a dispute  between  two 
tradesmen  in  Slopperton.  A,  who  had  a tumble- 
down erection,  decided  to  rebuild,  but  discovered 
that  if  he  pulled  down  his  house  he  would 
jeopardise  the  property  of  his  next-door  neigh- 
hour,  B.  B threatened  proceedings,  and  the 
rnatter  was  ultimately  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  several  influential  gentlemen,  who  de- 
cided that  as  B s house  was  in  as  wretched  a 
condition  as  A s,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was 
to  follow  his  example,  and  rebuild.  To  this  B 
demurred  ; but  the  town  surveyor  settled  the 
matter  by  condemning  both  houses.  A and  B, 
agreed  to  divide  the  cost  of  the  party -wall ; 
but  here  another  difficulty  arose.  B wished  his 
house  two  stories  higher  than  A’s.  A objected, 
on  the  ground  that  before  the  demolition  of  the 
property  his  house  was  higher  than  B’s,  and 
that  he  liad  a gable-end  with  a window  over- 
looking  B’a  roof.  This  matter  being  settled,  a 
contention  arose  as  to  the  external  appearance 
of  the  houses.  A wanted  something  original; 
B was  earnest  in  his  advocacy  for  Queen  Anne, 
mainly  upon  the  assumption  that  one  of  his 
ancestors  had  established  his  business  at  Slop- 
perton in  that  august  lady’s  reign.  Frequent 
disputes  of  this  matter  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Hlsthetic  Club  of  Slopperton,  to  whom 
all  matters  of  public  importance,  as  regards 
street  improvements,  style  of  buildings,  and 
artistic  embellishments,  are  systematically  re- 
ferred. 

Many  practical  suggestions  emanate  from  our 
club,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  decoration 
of  our  unsurpassed  cathedral, — for  which  purpose 
a large  sum  of  money  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed,— but  we  even  condescend  to  remon- 
strate with  tradesmen  upon  the  deception  of 
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which  they  are  guilty  in  the  display  of  their 
merchandise.  The  town  council  of  Slopperton 
invariably  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  Club  in 
discussing  any  schemes  brought  before  them. 
The  first  paper  read  at  the  Club  was  by  a retired 
architect  (this  is  the  first  time  I ever  heard  of 
one),  entitled  " Is  the  Supervision  of  Sti-eet 
Architecture  by  the  Corporation  desirable?" 
(Our  architect  advocated  such  supervision,  upon 
itho  ground  that  the  ‘‘  street  architecture  of  Slop- 
iperton  was  a heterogeneous  jumble,  and  that 
uniformity  was  an  indispensable  condition  of 
.beauty."  Ho  maintained  " that  the  people  of 
Slopperton  should  be  taught  consistency.  The 
: Gothic  or  Italian  or  Grecian  styles  are  dis- 
similar in  all  their  loading  characteristics,  and 
are  governed  by  principles  as  distinct  and  wide 
lapart  as  the  countries  that  produced  them.” 
" It  is,  therefore,  as  ludicrous  to  see  Edwai'dian 
; Gothic  and  Periclean  Greek  within  a foot  of 
leach  other,  as  it  would  bo  to  see  a blooming 
English  maiden  escorted  down  the  High-street 
of  t'lopperton  by  a youthful  Chimpanzee,  not- 
withstanding the  affinity  which  the  Darwinian.^ 
assort  exists  between  them.”  ” Ho  did  not  wish 
to  drive  the  Classic  styles  from  English  shores, 
ibnt  he  must  deprecate  such  indecorous  proximity 
as  was  at  present  sanctioned.”  He  advised, 
l“that  in  new  localities  where  it  is  usual  to 
mark  out  the  ground  in  blocks,  the  first  erection 
,pnt  upon  any  particular  block  should  be  as 
Tcgards  style  the  key-note  for  the  remainder.” 
iThis  he  believed  would  bo  a “consummation 
: [aesthetically]  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.”  The 
idesirability  of  having  a fixed  arbitrary  lino 
idrawn  as  the  height  of  cornices  to  shop-windows 
was  also  raised,  the  height  in  any  block  to  be 
iregnlatcd  by  the  first  shop  built.  The  author 
of  the  paper  was  of  opinion  that  the  two  styles 
should  be  kept  at  least  the  width  of  a street 
apart,  although  he  did  not  maintain  that  ono 
iside  of  the  street  should  be  a replica  of  tho 
■other.  This  paper  was  adopted  without  a single 
dissentient,  and  the  chairman  hoped  that  the 
jenggestions  made  by  our  architect  would  be 
Ireligiously  adhered  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Slopperton. 

Many  other  matters  have  been  discussed  at 
our  weekly  mceting.s,  amongst  which  “A  Site  for 
the  Obelisk,”  and  the  remarks  made  by  tho 
Builder  upon  this  proposal,  have  given  universal 
satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the  “ Slopperton 
/Esthetic  Club.” 

A paper  read  by  our  sanitarian,  upon  “Public 
'Fountains,”  advocated  mixing  disinfectants  with 
the  water  as  preferable  to  pouring  those  disin- 
fectants down  the  street  gullies.  If  public 
fountains  wore  placed  in  all  open  spaces,  and 
the  water  charged  with  odoriferous  disinfectaut-s, 
mot  only  would  the  noxious  air  be  rendered  pure, 
but  at  tlie  same  time  cool  and  grateful  to  the 
(senses.  The  author  of  this  paper  alluded  to  a 
(practice  carried  out  by  tho  Chinese,  which, 
although  not  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject, 
is  nevertheless  suggestive.  According  to  his  I 
'account,  tho  Celestials  mix  pepper  powder  with  , 
their  plaster,  which  not  only  causes  a pleasant  : 
lodour  to  pervade  the  various  rooms,  but  is  like- 
wise a certain  check  upon  tho  ravages  of  insects, 
'particularly  the  white  ant.  He  also  mentioned 
(that  the  interior  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
is  perceptibly  perfumed  with  tho  odour  of 
musk  ; largo  quantities  of  which  were  mixed 
with  tho  mortar  at  its  original  construction. 

Might  not  some  such  method  be  adopted  at 
(the  present  day  in  order  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  vermin,  and  at  the  same  time  disinfect  the 
atmosphere  of  our  living  rooms?  A Frenchman 
has  recently  discovered  that  saw-dnst  used  for 
(piaster  is  preferable  to  sand  for  interior  work ; 
and  as  the  dust  from  many  woods  has  a peculiar 
[and  not  unpleasant  odour,  the  air  of  our  rooms 
imay  yet  appeal  to  tho  nasal  organ  through  other 
Imean.s  than  that  of  sour  paste.  A design  for  a 
drinking-fountain  was  recently  submitted  to  the 
.club,  where  dolphins  and  ugly  nondescripts 
spurt  forth  the  water  from  their  ears,  nostrils, 
and  mouths.  This  design  was  unanimously  pro- 
nounced unfit  for  the  purpose;  as  it  was  ad- 
Imitted  that  no  ono  would  in  reality  drink  water 
(ejected  by  such  animals  as  were  depicted.  A 
number  of  similar  e.xamples  of  bad  taste  were 
alluded  to  and  highly  censured. 

The  members  of  tho  club  were  regaled  at  a 
sumptuous  repast  a few  days  ago,  at  the 
;expen60  of  the  chairman,  who  took  advantage  of 
itho  occasion  to  treat  us  to  his  views  upon  the 
idocoration  of  domestic  crockery.  He  advocated 
for  this  purpose  the  Arabesque  or  Persian  cha- 
iracters ; but  in  any  case  a more  conventional 
iipeatroont  than  is  at  present  in  vogue.  He  illus- 


trated bis  remarks  by  observing  that  “the 
•lainty  morsel  which  he  held  upon  his  fork  he 
had  just  taken  from  the  depths  of  an  umbrageous 
fiirest.”  In  fact,  we  were  all  cutting  np  our 
victuals  in  the  most  ludicrous  positions, — from 
tho  midst  of  landscapes,  farmyards,  battles, 
heroes,  and  so  forth.  I constantly  found  myself 
taking  succulent  morsels  from  tho  tip  of  great 
Caesar’s  nose,  as  a portrait  of  that  renowned 
individual  adorned  my  plate. 

Another  member  read  a paper  upon  tram- 
ways, in  which  he  suggested  that  in  streets 
occupied  by  private  dwellings  tho  lines  shrjuld 
be  laid  down  close  to  the  curb  of  the  pavement, 
so  that  the  passengers  could  enter  and  alight 
as  from  a railway  platform.  This  would  permit 
tho  ordinary  street  traffic  to  monopolise  the 
crown  or  the  centre  of  the  road.  I am  afraid, 
sir,  that  I have  already  trespassed  too  much 
upon  your  space ; but  I shall  bo  pleased  to 
give  you  another  account  upon  some  future 
occasion  as  to  tho  further  proceedings  of  our 
club.  I am  quite  sure  that,  if  the  influential 
inhabitants  of  various  localities  were  to  form 
themselves  into  msthetic  dobs,  they  would,  by 
promulgating  the  principles  of  true  taste,  and 
encouraging  original  suggestions  upon  practical 
matters,  do  much  towards  embellishing  and  im- 
proving their  districts,  and  bo  as  great  a benefit 
to  their  respective  communities  as  our  club  is 
to  Slopperton.  /Esthetic. 


PROPOSED  SINGLE.SPAN  HIGH-LEVEL 
BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  THAMES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  22nd  inst.,  a report  of  the  engineer, 
Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  to  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  on  the  proposed  new  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  was  presented.  In  the 
conrso  of  this  report  the  engineer  said  : — I re- 
ported to  the  committee  that,  in  my  judgment, 
Little  Tower-hill,  between  the  Tower  and  St. 
Katherine’s  Wharf,  on  tho  north  side  of  tho 
Thames,  rather  more  than  half  a mile  below 
I/ondon  Bridge,  was  the  position  best  suited  for 
the  new  bridge,  and  that  the  approaches  to  any 
other  bridge  at  a lower  point  would  bo  very  in- 
ferior to  those  obtainable  near  the  Tower,  and 
would  be  seriously  interrupted  by  tho  St. 
Katherine  and  London  Docks,  with  their  opening 
dock  entrances.  Tho  width  of  the  river  at  the 
proposed  point  of  crossing  is  about  850  ft.,  its 
surface  is  to  a large  extent  occupied  by  vessels 
moored  in  tiers,  and  so  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained,  about  24  masted  vessels  per  diem  pass 
up  and  down  the  river  between  the  Tower  and 
London  Bridge  ; about  two  of  these  have  masts  ■ 
reaching  over  80  ft.,  four  over  70  ft.,  and  six 
(or  one-fourth  of  tho  whole  number)  over  65  ft. 
above  the  water  level.  To  enable  these  ships  to 
pass  up  the  river  to  London  Bridge  the  new 


be  constructed  at  such  a high  level  that  they 
could  pass  under  it.  After  considering  the 
objections  raised  by  Mr.  Leach,  engineer  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  against  a low-level  open- 
ing-bridge, such  as  that  designed  by  Mr.  Bar- 
nett, thojengineer  goes  on  to  say : — The  interrup- 
tion of  the  road-traffic  over  the  bridge  during 
the  passage  of  the  vessels  would  bo  a very 
serious  inconvenience ; and  though  the  time 
occupied  on  eacli  occasion  of  clearing  the  traflic 
off  the  opening  section  of  the  bridge,  opening  it, 
passing  a ship  through  it,  and  closing  it  again, 
has  been  estimated  at  a few  minutes  only,  tho 
time  would  frequently  exceed  that  estimate,  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  time  attendant  upon  such 
stoppages,  occuri'ing  forty-eight  times  daily  for 
the  passage  of  the  vessels,  would  be  a very 
serious  drawback  to  the  utility  of  any  leading 
metropolitan  thoroughfare.  An  opening-bridge 
would  be  bad  for  the  navigation  and  bad  for  the 
street-traffic.  These  conditions  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
constructing  a high-level  bxndge,  and  its  com- 
parative  advantages  and  disadvantages  ; and  it 
appears  that  if  tho  masted  vessels  which  have 
topmasts  exceeding  65  ft.  above  the  water  level, 
being  one-fourth  of  the  total  number,  would 
lower  their  topmasts,  a high-level  bridge  might 
bo  constructed  which  should  give  a clear 
headway  for  all  ships  to  pass  under  it,  and 
which  might  be  provided  with  convenient 
approaches  and  gradients.  On  December 
5th  last  I had  a conference  with  tho  City 
architect,  who  showed  mo  his  plans  for  a 
low.  level  bridge,  with  an  opening  for  the  passage 
of  vessels  through  it,  in  accordance  witli  the 
cnnclnsion.e  of  the  Special  Bridge  or  Snbwav 


Committee  of  the  Corporation,  dated  May  17th, 
'877.  Tho  City  architect  did  not  wish  those 
plans  to  bo  considered  as  his  matured  and 
adopted  views,  but  rather  as  forming  part  of 
his  own  studies  in  working  out  the  subject.  I 
am  nnable,  therefore,  to  report  to  the  committee 
upon  them.  In  order  to  enable  me  to  comply 
with  the  portion  of  the  resolution  directing  mo 
to  report  generally  my  own  views  upon  the 
subject,  it  has  been  necessary  to  prepare  plans 
and  estimates  of  various  designs  for  solving 
this  imnortant  engineering  problem.  The  City 
architect,  in  his  report  to  the  Special  Bridge 
and  Subway  Committee,  of  May  2 last,  has 
shown  that  the  descent  into  a tnnnel  under  the 
river  opposite  Tower-hill  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  ascent  to  a high-level  bridge,  with  a clear 
headway  of  82  ft.  6 in.,  and  that  its  cost  would 
be  from  1,500,0001.  to  2,000,0001.  Now,  unless 
it  can  be  shown,  as  it  cannot  in  the  present 
case,  that  a subway  presented  considerable  ad- 
vantages  in  its  approaches,  or  in  cost,  over  a 
bridge,  or  that  a bridge  could  not  bo  formed 
without  serious  interruption  to  tho  navigation, 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  justify 
the  carrying  of  one  of  London’s  main  thorough- 
fares for  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile 
through  a tunnel,  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of 
which  must  bo  more  or  less  defective.  Tho 
steepest  road  approach  to  a high-level  bridge, 
such  as  I should  propose,  would  be  on  tho 
Surrey  shore,  the  inclination  of  which  would  be 
1 in  40.  On  the  north  side  the  inclination  would 
bo  1 in  50  to  1 in  60.  This  approach  would 
rise  from  King-street,  over  Little  Tower-hill, 
and  would  give  direct  access  to  the  river  by 
tho  shortest  route  from  the  Minories,  Royal 
Mint-street,  and  all  tho  northern  and  eastern 
main  thoroughfares  in  that  neighbourhood.  Tho 
roadway  would  be  4D  ft.  in  width,  and  a foot- 
way  20  ft.  wido  would  rise  by  the  side  of  it  from 
Little  Tower-hill  up  to  the  bridge.  The  southern 
approach  would  commence  at  the  Board’s  Tooley- 
street  improved  thoroughfare  east  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  thence  it  would 
rise  by  taking  one  turn  and  a half  round  a spiral 
curve,  about  300  ft.  in  diameter,  at  the  back  of 
tho  Anchor  Brewery,  and  thence  on  to  the 
bridge  at  Hartley’s  Wharf.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  traffic  over  the  bridge  would  start 
from,  or  be  delivered  on  to,  a wide  arterial 
thoroughfare  about  to  be  foi-med  close  to  tho 
river,  by  which  it  would  be  placed  in  commnni- 
cation  with  all  the  other  parts  of  London  in  the 
most  convenient  and  direct  manner.  The  length 
of  a direct  route  from  Tooley-street  on  to  the 
bridge  would  be  240  yards,  whereas  tho  length 
round  the  spiral  road  would  be  714  yards,  or 
474  yards,  which  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
longer,  so  that  it  would  occupy  carts  travelling 
at  the  rate  of  throe  miles  an  hour  an  extra  five 
minutes,  or  cabs  travelling  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour  two  minutes  and  a half  more  than 
if  the  road  were  level  and  direct;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  in  travelling  from 
south  to  north  that  the  rise  would  have  to  bo 
surmounted,  and  that  on  tho  return  journey  it 
would  bo  a descent.  Foot-passengers  would  go 
by  the  direct  and  shortest  route,  ascending  at 
an  inclination  of  1 in  14,  which  is  rather  easier 
than  the  footway  approach  to  the  south  side  of 
Charing-cross  Bridge.  At  other  points  footway 
communications  would  be  made  by  steps  between 
the  bridge  and  various  adjoining  wharfs. 
There  would  be  an  actual  saving  in  distance 
travelled  on  the  double  journey  of  a mile  and  a 
quarter  for  all  the  carriage  traffic  coming 
from  tho  east  by  Upper  East  Smithficld 
and  Royal  Mint-street,  and  going  east,  taking 
the  new  route  instead  of  going  round  by 
London  Bridge.  Carriages  would,  moreover, 
have  a clear  route  and  avoid  the  constant 
blocks  in  Great  Tower  - street,  Eastcheap, 
London  Bridge  and  Tooley-street,  and  at  the 
same  time  all  those  streets  would  be  relieved  of 
the  additional  crowding  from  traffic  which  is 
foreign  to  them,  and  which,  by  being  carried 
through  them  is  unnecessarily  destructive  to  tho 
despatch  of  business  within  the  City  and  beyond 
it.  The  traffic  by  the  London  Bridge  route  has 
now,  moreover,  to  be  drawn  at  about  a fifth  of 
a mile  with  gradients  as  steep  as  from  1 in  20 
to  1 in  45,  430  ft.  of  this  being  1 in  20.  For 
traffic  coming  from  tho  north  and  north-east  of 
Aldgate,  by  way  of  Fenchurcb-street  and  Graco- 
church-street,  and  going  east  of  Tooley-street, 
the  above  conditions  would  remain  the  same, 
excepting  that  the  actual  distance  saved  on  the 
double  journey  by  the  new  route  would  then  be 
only  a little  over  six-teutlis  of  a mile.  Taking 
Aldgate  as  an  intermediate  point  between  tho 
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two  bridges  on  tbe  north  side,  and  the  Brick- 
layers’ Arms  Station  as  the  intermediate  point 
on  the  south,  the  route  travelled  would,  so  far 
as  distance  is  concerned,  be  practically  the  same 
over  either  bridge,  and  the  traffic  would  have 
the  choice  of  two  routes.  By  London  Bridge  the 
vehicles  would  pass  over  a steep  gradient  for  a 
short  distance ; by  the  Tower  Bridge,  over  a 
better  gradient  for  a longer  distance.  By  the 
dispersion  of  the  traffic  into  two  separate  routes 
tbe  crowding  would  become  halved,  and  both 
routes  would  thus  be  rendered  more  useful ; and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  other  means  by 
which  the  crowding  of  the  arterial  lines  which 
pass  through  the  City  would  be  more  effectually 
relieved.  The  saving  in  time  would  be  far 
greater  than  the  mere  saving  of  the  distance 
travelled.  The  saving  in  distance  to  foot  pas- 
songers  in  the  first  case  would  be  about  a mile 
and  three-quarters ; iu  the  second  instance  over 
a mile  ; and  in  the  third  case  about  half  a mile,  be- 
cause they  would  not  travel  round  tbe  spiral 
curve,  but  go  direct.  These  approaches  would  be 
available  for  any  description  of  high-level  bridge, 
and  as  tbe  formation  of  them,  and  the  purchase  of 
the  property  occupied  by  them,  form  the  most 
serious  items  in  the  cost  of  the  bridge  I have 
availed  myself  of  the  kind  assistance  which  ilr. 
Yulliamy  offered  mo,  and  have  obtained  from  him 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  the  pro- 
perty required,  viz. ; — Net  cost  of  property 
required,  700,0001. ; cost  of  forming  approaches, 

150.0001.,  — total  cost  of  approaches,  8n0,00ill. 
The  accompanying  plans  show  the  position  of 
the  bridge  and  its  approaches,  and  of  the  tiers 
of  shipping  in  this  part  of  the  river.  Such  a 
bridge  could  be  formed  in  three  spans,  with 
two  piers  placed  in  the  river  iu  the  line  of  tbe 
present  tiers  of  shipping,  so  as  to  give  a clear 
width  of  navigable  waterway,  in  tbo  centre  of 
the  river,  of  -IT-l  ft.,  and  two  side  openings  of 
181  ft.  each,  or  the  river  could  be  crossed  iu  one 
span  of  850  ft.  I have  considered  the  relative 
suitability  of  various  forms  of  bridges,  viz., 
suspension  bridges,  girder  bridges,  and  arched 
bridges,  and  of  tbe  material  of  which  such 
bridges  could  most  advantageously  be  con- 
structed. I am  of  opinion  that  a trussed  girder 
bridge  of  one  span,  in  an  arched  form,  with  the 
roadway  carried  across  the  arch,  and  suspended 
from  it,  will  probably  afford  greater  advantages 
than  any  other  sort  of  bridge.  I estimate  that  tbe 
cost  of  a bridge  of  60  ft.  wide,  of  three  spans,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  forming  approaches  and  the 
the  purchaseof  property  required,  would  be  within 

1.000. 0001.,  whilst  the  cost  of  such  a bridge  in 
one  span,  which  I should  prefer,  would  be  within 
1,250,0001.  Tbe  Works  Committee  of  tbo  -Ith 
of  March  having  directed  that  I should  add  to 
foregoing  report  some  designs  for  the  proposed 
bridge,  I submit  herewith  three  designs  for  con- 
sideration.  The  new  design  is  for  a braced 
arched  bridge,  crossing  the  river  by  one  span  of 
850  ft.,  having  a rise  equal  to  one-eighth  of  its 
span,  the  roadway  passing  through  the  arch,  and 
being  partly  above  and  partly  below  its  soffit. 
The  two  other  designs  are  for  a bridge  of  three 
spans,  and  are  of  the  straight  girder  form,  one 
being  a trnssecl  girder  bridge,  and  the  other  of 
a composite  cantilever  and  girder  construction,  ‘ 
the  central  span  iu  each  case  being  444  ft.  I ; 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  one-span  bridge,  , 
subject  to  such  modifications  of  its  details  as  i 
may  hereafter  be  deemed  desirable. 

With  reference  to  the  above  the  Works  Com- 
mittee reported  ; — “ We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
design  for  a bridge  of  one  span,  being  No.  1 in 
tbe  report  of  tbe  engineer,  is  the  one  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  recommend  that  it 
be  referred  back  to  them  to  consider  aud  report 
as  to  the  ways  and  means  to  be  adopted  for 
carrying  out  such  a work.” 

Mi.  Roche  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Munro  seconded  the  motion,  pointing  to 
the  large  increase  of  population  in  the  districts 
of  the  proposed  new  bridge,  aud  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  adoption  of  this  report  would 
prevent  the  Corporation  from  disfiguring  Loudon 
Bridge,  which  ho  described  as  a beautiful 
structure. 

Mr.  Richardson  predicted  that  in  course  of 
time  they  would  have  to  add  to  the  number  of 
the  eastern  bridges  over  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Tolhurst,  like  the  last  speaker,  supported 
the  report,  adding  that  the  gradients  of  che 
approaches  to  the  new  bridge  would  be  less 
than  those  of  Tooley  - street,  near  London 
Bridge. 

Mr.  Rogers  believed  the  public  and  the  engi- 
neers of  London  would  approve  the  design  of 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  for  this  bridge. 


Mr.  Fairclongh  boro  testimony  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  proposed  bridge. 

After  some  observations  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Freeman,  and  Mr.  Runtz, 

Mr.  Deputy  H.  L.  Taylor  remarked  that  the 
report  of  the  engineer  did  him  great  credit ; 
and  went  on  to  say  that  the  question  was  one 
only  of  ways  and  means.  Mr.  Roche  had 
omitted  to  say  that  the  Corporation  had  taken 
great  interest  in  this  subject;  and  he  thought 
that  if  the  two  bodies  acted  together  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  it.  There 
was  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation 
to  appropriate  a portion  of  their  funds  in  pro- 
viding an  eastern  bridge.  He  sympathised  with 
the  member  who  expressed  a hope  that  the 
Corporation  might  find  it  unnecessary  to  dis- 
figure London  Bridge  in  the  way  contemplated. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  JUBILEE  OF  ST.  LEONARD’S. 

The  “ Belgravia  ” of  the  borough  of  Hastings, 
St.  Leonard’s,  Sussex,  has  just  celebrated  its 
Jubilee,  and  if  its  founder,  tbe  late  Mr.  James 
Burton,  architect,  could  but  have  realised  the 
fact  of  his  desert  of  fifty  years  back  becoming 
the  seat  of  palatial  mansions,  imposing  terraces 
and  streets,  as  well  as  an  important  and  thriving 
town, 'that  distinguished  man  would  have  felt 
proud. 

Some  interesting  facts  came  to  the  surface 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee.  Tlie  site  upon 
which  this  modem  city -upon -the -sea  is  built 
formerly  belonged  to  a family  named  Lewes, 
from  whom  it  came  to  the  Eversfields.  Of  these 
latter  Mr.  James  Burton,  with  a prophetic  eye 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  future,  purchased  the 
land;  and,  although  then  considerably  on  the 
shady  side  of  sixty,  proceeded  to  put  into  opera- 
tion as  bold  a scheme  of  building  as  perhaps  was 
ever  attempted  in  those  days. 

And  about  Mr.  Burton’s  selection  of  St. 
Leonard’s  as  his  new  town,  there  is  recorded 
this  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  he  was 
moved  to  the  venture  by  a dream  which  he  had 
had,  and  which  is  well  authenticated  from  the 
founder’s  own  lips.  Mr.  Burton  for  some  time 
had  had  a desire  to  plan  out  and  build  a town 
by  the  seaside,  according  to  a cherished  idea. 
One  night,  while  possessed  of  the  notion,  ho  had 
a singular  vision.  Ho  dreamt  that  he  had  found 
the  long-desired  site.  He  rose  from  his  bed 
^vith  the  dream  so  vividly  impressed  on  his 
mind,  that  be  at  once  proceeded  to  plan  upon 
paper  the  outline  upon  which  St.  Leonard’s  was 
subsequently  built.  Mr.  Barton  went  some  time 
after  this  upon  his  summer  tour  along  the 
south-coast  of  England,  and  arriving  at  the 
desert  west  of  Hastings,  fixed  upon  the  very 
spot  as  the  veritable  site  of  hia  dream.  At  this 
time  Hastiugs  was  shut  out  of  the  view  of  the 
site  of  the  desert  of  the  west,  by  the  cliff 
known  as  the  White  Rock,  about  a mile  in 
length,  and  at  certain  tides  the  road  was  impas- 
sable from  incursions  of  tbo  sea.  It  was  Mr. 
Burton’s  object  to  create  a separate  and  distinct 
town,  and  the  rock  or  clifi,  as  well  as  the  sea, 
favoured  bis  views.  These  obstacles  have,  how- 
ever, since  disappeared,  and  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonard’s  are  now  conjoined  as  though  they 
were  one. 

A very  serious  matter  tended  to  mar  the 
pleasure  of  the  Jubilee,  and  which  threatens,  at 
the  next  great  storm  on  tbe  coast,  to  do  immense 
damage  to  Mr.  Burton’s  marine  city.  It  appears 
that  for  three  months  past  there  has  been  a 
gradual  thiuning  and  narrowing  of  the  beach 
off  St.  Leonard's,  until  the  foundations  of  the 
sea-wall  have  become  injured  in  several  places; 
and  had  some  of  the  great  storms  that  fre- 
quently visit  tbo  Southern  Coast  have  occurred 
this  winter,  the  breaches  already  made  would 
have  led  to  disastrous  consequences.  Measure- 
ments  taken  by  the  editor  of  the  St.  Leonard's 
Gazette, — to  take  only  one  point  as  an  illus- 
tration,— show  that  before  the  new  west 
marine  wall  was  built  the  width  of  beach  be- 
tween the  parade  wall  and  “ stone  foot,”  just 
eastward  of  the  archway,  was  over  60  yards.  It 
is  now  reduced  to  only  18  yards  ! 


Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. — 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Associates 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  at 
their  annual  general  meeting  on  Monday: — 
Messra.  W.  E.  Lockhart,  R.S.A- ; Tom  Lloyd, 
Norman  Tayler,  and  Henry  Wallis.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Andrews  has  been  elected  a member. 
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THE  VENTILATION  OF  LAW  COURTS 
AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Times  of  tbe 
16th  inst.,  upon  tbe  above  subject,  appears  to 
have  decided  for  himself,  and  would  fain  impress 
upon  others,  that  the  only  proper  system  for 
admitting  fresh  air  into  a crowded  room  is  that 
of  Whitehurst,  published  in  the  year  1794,*  and 
reported  to  have  been  successfully  used  at  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  aud  elsewhere.  This  system 
has  recently  been  patented  and  re-introduced 
by  the  late  Mr.  Tobin,  and  is  asserted  to  have 
been  most  satisfactorily  applied  at  St.  George’s 
Hospital.  Tho  strong  family  likeness  between 
the  diagrams  and  descriptions  of  the  publication 
of  1794,  and  the  specification  of  recent  date,  not 
to  meution  the  circumstance  of  each  being 
introduced  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
a noted  London  Hospital,  are  suggestive,  at 
least,  of  close  relationship.  That  the  so-called 
Tobin  system  owes  very  much  of  its  popularity 
to  former  favourable  notices  in  the  leading 
journal  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  my  object  in 
writing  to  you,  sir,  is  to  protest  against  the 
assumptions  in  the  article  of  the  i6th  inst. 
That  the  vitiated  air  of  a crowded  room  or  court 
having  risen  with  its  deleterious  gases  and 
objectionable  odours  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
room  is  not  to  he  permitted  to  follow  its  inclina- 
tion, and  escape  by  suitable  up-cast  channels, 
passes  my  apprehension.  The  provision  of  such 
channels  supplemented,  if  need  be,  but  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  by  artificial  beat,  to  increase 
their  exhaustive  powers,  should  be  a matter  of 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  designing  new  build- 
ings, and  it  is  bard  to  conceive  any  insuperable 
difficulty  iu  dealing  with  buildings  already 
erected.  To  direct  upwards  into  this  heated 
mass  of  impurities  cold  streams  of  air,  with  the 
admitted  object  of  bringing  them  down  for  a 
second  inspiration,  does  appear  to  be  a most  un- 
scientific mode  of  mitigating, — certainly  not  of 
overcoming, — a great  and  poisonous  evil.  Now 
the  introduction  of  this  system,  with  partial 
success,  into  I'ooms  wherein  the  provision  for 
ventilation  has  either  been  wholly  neglected  or 
attempted  upon  wrong  principles,  must  not  be 
taken  as  proof  of  its  superiority  over  other  long- 
tried  and  efficient  systems. 

It  appears  to  be  admitted  by  tbe  writer  of  the 
article  referred  to,  that  the  efficacy  of  this 
vertical  system  of  cold  air  supply  depends  upon 
the  difference  between  tbe  external  and  internal 
temperatures,  and  it  follows  that  its  best  results 
will  bo  attained  at  the  moment  when  a crowded 
room  is  at  its  hottest  aud  moat  objectionable 
condition.  But  as  the  object  should  be,  by  a 
continuous  supply  of  fresh  air,  to  prevent  such 
condition  arising,  it  would  seem,  to  use  the 
writer’s  own  illustration,  that  the  incoming  air 
would  then  “ curl  over  the  mouths  of  the  inlets, 
and,  falling  to  the  floor,  cause  draughts.” 

The  author  of  the  article  in  question  ia 
perfectly  right  in  stating  that  artificial  warmth, 
no  less  than  filtration,  should  bo  administered 
to  the  incoming  air.  But  neither  of  these 
requirements  can  be  efficiently  combined  with 
this  system  of  vertical  tubes  supplying  cold  air. 
Both,  however,  have  been  applied  to  many 
buildings  with  moro  or  less  efficiency,  and  it 
would  seem  desirable  that  the  persons  employed 
by  Mr.  Gerard  Noel  should  investigate  and 
report  what  improvements  are  capable  of  being 
made  upon  tho  best  arrangements  extant.  In 
so  doing  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be 
misled  by  tbe  erroneous  views  of  tbe  writer  in 
tbe  Times  regarding  ” the  whole  system  of 
exhausts,”  or  the  ” sinking  down  of  carbonic 
acid  hy  reason  of  its  great  specific  gravity,  as 
soon  as  it  loses  the  heat  which  it  received  from 
the  body.”  I am  no  chemist,  but  I remember 
many  years  ago  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  that  profession  ridiculing  an  argument  for 
the  wthdrawal  of  vitiated  air  from  the  lower 
part  of  a room, — where  the  air  is  usually  the 
purest, — upon  any  such  fanciful  theory. 

Those  who  have  had  the  largest  experience  in 
the  ventilation  of  crowded  rooms  will  admit  that 
the  chief  difficulty  is  not  in  the  “ exhausts,” 
which  are  always  most  properly  placed  at  the 
highest  part  of  a room,  and  which  may  be 
rendered  more  efficient  either  by  direct  fire  heat 
or  by  that  from  steam  or  hot-watcr  pipes, 
Bunsen  gas  and  air  burners,  &c.  But  the  admis- 
sion of  a really  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  air 
without  draught,  and  at  a proper  temperature, 
demands  the  greatest  care,  and  regard  being 

• ObBerTaliODS  on  Ihe  Ventilation  of  Booms,  from  papers 
left  by  John  Whkebarst,  F.E.8.  By  B.  Willsn,  Bent, 
PstetnoBter-row.  1794. 
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had  to  the  dispositiona  of  persons  within  the 
room,  and  their  occupation,  the  more  widely  the 
fresh  air  is  distributed,  as  a rule,  the  better  the 
result. 

Consideration  for  your  space  constrains  me 
from  enlarging  upon  the  fatuity  with  which 
even  educated  persons  submit  to  have  holes 
punched  in  external  walls,  handsome  windows 
disfigured  by  ventilators  and  other  contiuvances, 
in  the  hope  of  expelling  hot  air  from  the  upper 
parts  of  rooms.  If  these  be  the  “ so-called ' 
exhausts  ” of  the  writer  in  the  Times,  small 
blame  to  him  for  deprecating  them ! How 
frequent,  too,  is  the  observation, — “ This  large 
room  cannot  require  a special  air  supply  ” j the 
objector  ignoring  the  obvious  fact  that  every 
foot  of  air  exhausted  by  a chimney  or  other 
ventilator  must  first  find  entrance  to  the  room. 
Forgetfulness  of  this  self-evident  fact,  coupled 
with  tight  joinery,  causes  many  smoky  cWm- 
neys  in  new  houses.  This  is  frequently  proved 
by  the  subsequent  shrinking  of  the  woodwork, 
and  consequent  supply  of  the  needful  air  pro- 
■ducing  satisfactory  chimney-action.  How  many 
lunsightly  chimney-tops  might  bo  swept  away, 
df,  before  resorting  to  them,  people  would  first 
remove  the  many  impediments  which  seem  to  be 
lintroduced  solely  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of 
• Nature’s  law,  that  heated  gases  will  freely  rise 
Innlcss  by  ignorance  obstructed.  D.  0.  B. 


L.iiIPLIGHTING  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

; The  paper  recently  read  by  Mr.  St.  George 
;Lane  Fox,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  is 
I deserving  of  more  than  the  cursory  notice  de- 
I voted  to  it  in  the  brief  paragraph  oup.  308  of  our 
Hast  week’s  issue.  The  lecturer  said  that  when 
ithe  subject  of  automatic  gas-lighting  was  first 
i taken  up  some  years  ago,  it  was  known  that  a 
I fine  platinum  wire  rendered  incandescent  by  the 

• olectric  current  would  ignite  a stream  of  gas, 
land  it  was  naturally  thought  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  iu  applying  this  agent  to  the 
lighting  of  street-lamps.  The  sunlights  in  many 
i largo  buildings  were  lighted  by  a current  of  higli 
j tension  electricity  conveyed  to  the  burner  by 
imeaus  of  insulated  wires,  and  in  all  such  cases 
|the  gas  was  turned  on  and  off  at  the  main  by  a 
^separate  process.  When,  however,  it  was 
lattompted  to  convey  a high  tension  current  to 
any  great  distance  the  greatest  difficulties  had 
larisen  with  respect  to  the  insulation  of  the 
(wires,  and  as  therefore  the  method  was  not 
lavailable  for  producing  a large  number  of  incan- 
idescent  platinum  wires  in  circuits  of  great 
■ length,  and  of  accordingly  high  resistance,  the 
isystem  was  found  to  be  impracticable  for  street- 
llighting.  Various  ingenious  experiments  had 
.■been  made  without  success,  but  the  method 

which  he  proposed  was  to  apply  and  utilise 
^electricity  alone  as  the  agent  for  turning  on, 
flighting,  and  e.xtinguishing  gas.  To  do  this  a 
i:  small  compact  apparatus  was  required  for  each 
of  the  lamps,  which  would  all  be  connected  with 
an  insulated  conductor,  so  that,  starting  from  a 
i central  station,  a wire  would  travel  through  each 
' of  these  machines  and  back  again  to  the  station, 
t He  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  ignition  of  gas 

I at  numerous  points  and  at  considerable  distances 
by  accumulating  and  storing  the  electric  current 
in  a condenser,  composed  of  glass  plates  and 

li  tinfoil,  in  alternate  layers,  and  then  suddenly 
;i  bringing  the  whole  of  the  power  so  stored  upon 
Ctho  circuit,  by  which  means  all  the  lamps  were 
:i  instantaneously  lighted.  The  process  of  turning 
on  the  gas  by  the  same  current  was  simple.  He 
^ made  use  of  the  soft  iron  core  iu  the  centre  of 

II  the  induction-coil  to  produce  a reciprocating 
i horizontal  motion  of  a permanent  magnet  sus- 

pended  upon  needle-points  just  above,  and  this 
II  was  connected  with  a stop-cock,  taming  upon 
! a surface  lubricated  with  glycerine  or  oil  of 
I bitter  almonds,  so  that  the  gas-supply  was  at 
once  acted  upon,  and  by  the  reversal  of  the 
current  the  magnet  was  moved  in  the  contrary 
I direction,  and  the  gas  turned  off.  Tlie  whole  of 
'the  apparatus  was  enclosed  in  an  air-tight 
Imetallic  case,  about  2^  in.  in  diameter  by  2J-  in. 

I high,  and  which  was  screwed  on  to  the  supply- 
pipe  in  the  lamp,  the  insulated  conductor  or  line 
' of  wire  being  carried  down  the  interior  of  the 

• lamp-post,  and  laid  underground,  except  in  such 
I cases  where  an  overhead  lino  was  admissible. 

He  believed,  from  tho  results  of  the  experiments 
; he  had  been  enabled  to  carry  on  at  the  Fulham 
Gasworks,  with  a large  number  of  lamps,  in  a 
: circuit  of  half  a mile  in  length,  that  there  was 
: no  reason  why  the  system  should  not  be  appli- 
I cable  to  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  iu  large 
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towns.  In  any  district  of,  say,  2,000  or  3,000 
lamps,  there  should  be  a central  station,  from 
which  the  wire  would  proceed  in  every  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  command  a number  of  distinct 
circuits,  and  all  that  would  be  necessary  at 
the  central  point  was  the  machine  for  producing 
an  electric  cm'rent  by  mechanical  means,  and 
from  which  a powerful  discharge  could  be 
obtained  by  simply  turning  a handle,  and  then 
by  a switch  arrangement  the  cm’rent  could  be 
applied  separately  to  each  of  the  circuits. 

In  the  course  of  tho  discussion  which  ensued  it 
was  elicited  that  about  30s.  or  408.  would  cover 
the  cost"  of  applying  and  maintaining  the 
appai'atus  to  the  street  lamps,  and  even  with 
this  preliminary  expense  it  was  expected  that 
a largo  saving  would  be  made  if  tho  system 
was  universally  applied  in  any  large  district. 
A public  exhibition  of  the  process  w'ould  shortly 
take  place  iu  Pall-mall,  as  it  was  intended  to  fit 
up  tho  lamps  in  that  thoroughfare,  and  to  light 
and  extinguish  them  by  the  moans  advocated 
by  the  lecturer. 

Professor  Tyndall,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  said  that  when  that 
gentleman  first  mentioned  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject some  years  ago,  he  (the  professor)  had 
said  that  the  idea  would  requii'e  much  working 
out,  and  ho  had  hardly  expected  to  -witness 
that  evening  the  success  of  the  scheme.  Ho 
congratulated  the  lecturer  upon  the  knowledge 
and  mechanical  skill  which  he  had  brought  to 
bear  upon  tho  subject,  and  he  believed  that  the 
meeting  that  night  was  disposed  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  the  extension  of  the  system, 
and  that  even  those  gentlemen  who  had  urged 
that  a more  economical  application  of  the  scheme 
was  necessary  had  not  done  so  in  any  carping 
spirit  of  objection.  The  successful  nature  of 
the  process  was  demonstrated  by  a number  of 
tho  lamps  fitted  up  in  the  lecture-room,  and 
which  were  lighted  and  extinguished  by  the 
electric  current. 


THE  LATE  SIR  G.  GILBERT 
SCOTT,  R.A. 

We  -write  these  words  with  extreme 
regret,  as  well  on  private  as  on  public 
grounds.  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott  died  at 
his  new  residence,  Courtfield  House, 
South  Kensington,  on  the  27th  inst.,  in 
tho  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  In 
our  next  we  shall  give  some  particulars 
of  his  life  and  -works. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  OLYMPIA. 

From  the  latest  report  of  Dr.  Treu,  respecting 
the  excavations  at  Olympia,  wo  learn  that  nume- 
rous discoveries  in  the  way  of  inscriptions  and 
architectonic  monuments  have  recently  been 
made  by  the  German  party  engaged  there.  In 
the  west  front  of  tho  Temple  of  Zeus  another 
Centaur  head,  and  numerous  small  fragments  of 
the  group  on  the  west  gable,  have  been  dug  up. 
Numerous  fragments  of  the  statues  of  the  gable 
and  many  bronzes,  have  been  found  after  turn- 
ing  over  the  large  blocks  which  had  fallen  down 
from  the  temple  and  been  scattered  over  the 
ground,  and  after  tho  spots  on  which  they  had 
rested  were  dug  up.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  found  is  a bronze  inscription  dating  from 
the  sixth  century,  B.C.  It  is  in  tho  dialect  of 
Elis,  and  relates  to  tho  rights  of  citizenship 
being  conferred  on  the  “ Cbaladrians,”  a race 
hitherto  unknown.  This  inscription  is  the  oldest 
of  all  yet  found  at  Olympia.  * 

A telegram  despatched  from  Pyrgos  on  the 
21st  inst.  announces  another  important  discovery 
at  Olympia.  It  says  : — “Ju  front  of  the  Exedra 
a large  marble  bull  -with  dedicatory  inscription 
of  Regilla  for  Herodes’  aqueduct.”  This  is  a 
decisive  confirmation  of  the  statement  in  Lucian 
that  the  Sophist  Herodes  Atticus  bad  built  a 
splendid  aqueduct  for  the  Olympian  games,  as 
well  as  for  the  ordinary  daily  requirements  of 
Olympia.  Whether  the  bull  stood  in  architec- 
tural connexion  with  the  great  exedi’a  which 
was  likewise  built  by  Herodes,  and  which  was 
discovered  last  year,  and  yielded  up  a treasure 
of  sixteeen  marble  statues,  i'omams  for  further 
investigation  bo  settle. 
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PROJECT  TO  CONNEt!T  BERLIN  WITH  THE 
BALTIC  AND  THE  NORTH  SEA. 

At  a recent  sitting  of  tho  Berlin  Poly  technical 
Society,  amongst  other  matters,  the  latest  of 
Dr.  Strousberg’s  projects,  which  consists  in 
making  Berlin  an  inland  port  both  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  German  Ocean,  gave  rise  to  a lively 
discussion.  Unlike  many  of  the  great  specula- 
tor’s bigh-soaring  plans,  the  practicability  of 
such  a project  met  with  general  recognition. 
Technical  difficulties  of  an  insurmountable  na- 
ture would  not  have  to  be  encountered  in  a 
canal  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  and  thence  to 
the  Baltic.  The  Berlin  pavement  lies  105  ft. 
above  the  Baltic,  and  the  difference  of  tho  levels 
of  the  two  seas  is  not  so  very  great.  The  ships 
would  have  to  ascend  about  95  ft.  from  Ham- 
burg to  Berlin.  Such  a rise  in  sluices  could 
easily  be  overcome  by  modem  engineers,  espe- 
cially as  the  sluices  might  be  concentrated  at 
certain  points.  There  would  be  no  want  of 
water,  and  the  distances  are  not  so  very  great. 
The  only  question  which  requires  careful  investi- 
gation is,  whether  the  canal  would  pay.  This 
has  already  been  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
for  Berlin  is  now  the  centre  of  an  important 
commerce.  For  these  various  reasons,  it  was 
considered  unwise  to  reject  the  project  without 
further  consideration. 


DORSET  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION,  1878. 

The  county  of  Dorset  is  to  have  an  Industrial 
Exhibition.  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  consented  to 
be  president,  and  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  the 
county  have  given  in  their  names  as  patrons. 
The  rector  of  Melcombo  Regis  has  given  bis 
consent  to  hold  the  Exhibition  iu  the  Melcombe 
Regis  School-rooms.  A schedule  of  prizes,  vary, 
ing  in  amount  from  5s.  to  41.,  has  been  pre- 
pared, with  silver  medals  for  manufacturers. 
The  Exhibition  is  strictly  confined  to  the  county 
of  Dorset,  and  wo  think  it  is  likely  to  promote 
industry  aud  finigality.  The  prizes  offered  for 
competition  are  in  value  4001.,  and  a guarantee 
fund  of  2001.  has  been  i*aised  in  case  of  a defi- 
ciency. The  general  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Mor- 
daunt,  Thiselton.  We  heartily  wish  the  Exhibi- 
tion  scheme  every  success.  It  is  proposed  to 
hold  tho  Exhibition  from  July  24th  to  August 
7th,  at  Weymouth. 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  COMPANY’S  NEW 
STATION  AT  KING’S  CROSS. 

WIDENING  THE  LINE. 

The  ooustructiou  of  tho  new  station  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  at  York-road,  King’s- 
cross,  which  has  just  been  opened,  has  involved 
a heavy  amount  of  engineering  work,  and 
absorbed  a largo  area  of  laud  and  property  on 
tho  east  side  of  York-road.  The  new  station 
and  approaches  to  it,  together  with  the  cab- 
stand, occupies  an  area  of  about  an  acre  in 
extent,  which  had  to  be  excavated  from  the 
level  of  York-road  down  to  tho  railway  level, 
a depth  of  20  ft.,  several  thousand  cubic  yards 
of  earthwork  having  been  removed  before  the 
works  were  commenced.  The  station  buildings 
are  about  400  ft.  in  length,  and  in  addition  to 
spacious  booking  - offices,  contain  a general 
waiting-room,  ladies’  and  gentlemen's  waiting- 
rooms,  cloak-rooms,  together -with  several  offices 
for  the  servants  of  the  company.  The  main 
platform  is  650  ft.  in  length,  having  an  average 
width  of  25  ft.,  the  northern  portion  of  the 
platform  being  40  ft.  wide,  and  extending  to  the 
mouth  of  the  new  tunnel  running  parallel  with 
the  old  Maiden-lane  tunnel,  which  has  been  con- 
structed in  order  to  provide  an  additional  double 
line  of  rails  for  the  accommodation  of  the  main 
line  and  suburban  traffic.  The  platform  is 
covered  in  to  its  entire  lengtli  by  an  oniamental 
flat  roof,  supported  on  iron  columns  and  brackets, 
about  one  half  of  the  roof  being  of  glass.  The 
roof  of  the  station  building,  which  is  a neat 
structure  in  white  brick,  is  also  flat.  Tho 
station  is  approached  from  York-road  by  an 
inclined  plane,  and  on  the  east  side,  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  there  is  an  open  area 
through  which  the  platform  is  reached  from  the 
cab-stand  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  pas- 
sengers’ luggage  to  and  from  the  trains.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Great  Northern  Company's 
line,  immediately  opposite  to  the  new  station, 
there  are  largo  gasworks,  with  access  from 
York-road  by  a roadway  across  the  station  sup- 
ported  on  iron  columns  and  piers,  upon  which 
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rest  ma-SBiTe  iron  prders,  and  in  the  conetme- 
tion  of  the  new  station  this  roadway  has  had  to 
be  extended  eastward  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  50  ft.  in  length.  The  new  tonnel  is  entered 
immediately  on  leaving  the  station  northwards. 
It  is  627  yards  long,  and  passes  under  the 
Regent’s  Canal  and  the  company’s  potato 
market,  emerging  near  the  goods  station,  where 
it  forms  a junction  with  the  main  line.  The 
construction  of  this  tunnel  and  the  new  York- 
road  Station  will  considerably  relieve  the  main 
line  station  at  King’s’cross,  as  the  suburban 
traffic  is  intended  chiefly  to  be  despatched  from 
the  first-named  station. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  company’s  chief  eneineer, 
and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Claringbull,  the  resident 
engineer,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Firbank 
& Co. 


NEW  RAILWAY  STATION  AT 
BIRKENHEAD. 

O.v  Monday  next  (April  Ist)  there  will  be 
opened  for  traffic,  at  Birkenhead,  a new  terminal 
railway-station,  which  may  rank  among  the 
most  extensive  in  the  kingdom.  For  about  forty 
years  the  terminus  for  the  Birkenhead  and 
Chester  Railway,  which  rendered  the  system  of 
the  Great  Western  accessible  to  Liverpool,  was 
at  Monk’s  Ferry.  The  station  was,  in  regard  to 
its  accommodation,  perhaps  quite  adequate  at 
the  time  of  its  erection.  Birkenhead  was  then 
little  more  than  a large  village  ; it  is  now  a Par- 
liamentary borough,  and  a very  populous  incor- 
porated town.  The  premises  at  Monk's  Ferry 
were,  further,  dark  and  gloomy  in  appearance, 
and  inconvenient  and  dangerous  besides.  These 
defects  were  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the 
splendid  accommodation  recently  supplied  at  the 
neighbouring  ferry  at  Woodside, — one  of  the 
finest  ferries,  perhaps,  in  the  country, — the 
“port,”  so  to  speak,  of  Birkenhead,  and  the 
point  to  which  most  of  the  cross-river  raffic 
converges. 

The  new  buildings  erected  by  the  joint  rail- 
way companies,  that  is  to  say,  the  Great 
Western  and  the  London  and  North-Western, 
occupy  a site  which  will  afford  much  greater 
railway  facilities  to  the  borough  of  Birkenhead, 
and  materially  improve  the  service  of  trains 
communicating  between  tho  counties  of  Lan-  ■ 
caster,  Chester,  and  North  Wales.  Tho  station  i 
has  appropriated  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Birkenhead  approaches  to  Woodside  ferry, 
as  far  as  Chester-street.  It  covers  more  than 
four  acres  of  ground,  and  has  a frontage  of 
about  350  ft.  The  ground  was  purchased  from 
the  Birkenhead  Commissioners,  and  was  formerly 
used  by  Messrs.  Clover,  Clayton,  & Co.,  for 
shipbuilding  purposes.  Owing  to  the  contour 
of  the  street,  the  building  has  a slight  curve  at 
its  western  extremity.  It  is  built  of  pressed 
faced  bricks,  manufactured  at  Ruabon,  whose 
bright  red  finds  effective  relief  in  the  whitish 
yellow  of  the  facings,  which  are  of  Stourton 
stone.  The  Gothic  style  has  been  followed  in 
the  design  of  tho  building.  The  covered  portion 
is  about  380  ft.  in  length,  and  the  height  in  the 
part  appropriated  for  offices  for  the  engineer, 
secretary,  and  other  officials,  is  33  ft.  The 
buildiug,  indeed,  dominates  all  the  other  erec- 
tions in  its  vicinity,  and  is  a prominent  object, 
viewed  from  the  Liverpool  shore.  Tho  interior 
walls  are  diversified  throughout  by  pilasters 
and  their  interspaces,  and  by  many  circular 
and  other  designs  in  chiselled  stone. 

Tho  roof  is  a light  ornamental  one,  of  two 
spans ; one  98  ft.  across,  and  tho  other  91  ft. 
broad.  Tho  main  principals  are  in  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a circle,  with  suitable  bracing  and 
tie-rods  to  relievo  tho  walls  and  columns  carry- 
ing the  roof  from  pressure,  and  to  resist  the 
straining  caused  by  heavy  gales  and  storms, — 
the  situation  being  much  exposed.  These  prin- 
cipals are  placed  at  a distance  of  25  ft.  apart, 
and  between  each  are  a series  of  purlins  and 
intermediate  principals  for  carrying  the  cover- 
ing of  tho  roof.  Tho  principal  feature  of  the 
roof  is  its  alternate  longitudinal  sections  of 
skylights.  Tho  glazing  was  done  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Rendle,  of  Westminster,  on  his  patented  system, 
which  does  away  with  the  use  of  the  ordinaiy 
vertical  sashes,  all  of  them  being  horizontal,  with 
a lap-joint.  The  alternate  skylights  andthezinc- 
covored  boarding  form  an  arrangement  which 
admits  to  tho  interior  an  ample  supply  of  natural 
light.  The  iron  columns  which  support  tho 
arches  at  their  meeting-point  in  the  centre 
(resting  at  the  other  end  on  the  walla  of  tho 
ling)  a'-enf  a decorative  chnracter. 


The  platforms  are  very  spacious ; there  are 
five  of  them,  each  of  which  is  580  ft.  long  and 
25  ft.  in  width.  They  enclose  two  central  sets 
of  rails,  each  containing  three  pairs  of  lines,  a 
siding-line  being  placed  along  the  west  wall  of 
the  building.  Near  the  same  wall  a space,  25  ft. 
wide  and  200  ft.  long,  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  a cab-stand.  A new  approach- 
road,  or  walled  descent,  20  ft.  wide,  has  been 
constructed  From  Rose-brae,  adjoining  some 
graving-docks,  and  over  a portion  of  it  a roof 
has  been  erected,  under  which  carriages  and 
cabs  may  set  down  passengers,  without  exposure 
to  the  weather.  In  the  open  space  between 
Church-street  and  Rose-brae,  to  the  south  of  the 
main  departure-platform,  are  the  requisite  horse 
and  carriage  landings,  with  a large  turntable 
for  turning  the  engines. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  station  are  ranged 
the  booking-hall,  first-class  and  second-class 
refreshment-rooms,  engineers’  offices,  lavatories, 
and  rooms  for  officials  ; the  telegraph  and 
stationmaster’s  offices  being  located  in  the 
eastern  end  of  the  station.  An  immense  clock- 
face  is  a conspicuous  object  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  south-eastern  wall. 

Tho  hooking-hall  is  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  station,  being  handsomely  deco- 
rated and  elaborately  finished.  It  is  73  ft.  long 
and  37  ft.  in  width,  and  displays  the  same 
pleasant  contrast  of  red  brick  and  lighter  stone- 
dressing  as  the  station  itself.  I’ho  roof  is 
arched.  Several  gas-pendants,  of  chocolate- 
colour  picked  out  with  gold,  liave  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Freeman  & Collier,  of  Manchester. 

Both  refreshment-rooms  have  been  let  to 
Messrs.  Browning  & Wesley,  of  Paddington, 
London. 

The  station  and  its  approaches  have  been  in 
course  of  construction  for  the  past  three  years. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work  much  time  and 
labour  were  spent  in  excavation  ; the  solid  rock 
had  to  be  broken  and  dug  out  for  a considerable 
distance,  and  in  this  operation  some  unavoidable 
delays  occurred.  In  order  to  give  stability  to 
the  structure  a depth  of  40  ft,  was  gone  to,  in 
order  to  rest  the  foundations  upon  a rock.  In 
the  constiTiction  of  a tunnel  required,  delay  was 
occasioned  by  the  collapse  of  a portion  of  tho  road 
under  which  it  passed.  Only  one  or  two  fatali- 
ties  have  occurred  during  tho  proggesa,  and  these 
in  the  latter  stages  of  the  work. 

Tho  works  were  designed  and  executed  nnder 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Johnston, 
C.E.,  of  Birkenhead,  the  engineer  to  the  joint 
companies.  Ho  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  J. 
Atkinson,  second  engineer.  The  contract  for 
the  station  Las  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Gabbutt,  of  Liverpool ; that  for  the  tunnel  by 
Mr.  S.  C.  Ridley,  of  Birkenhead  ; and  that  for 
tho  roof  by  the  Bridge  and  Roofing  Company  of 
Darlaston,  South  Staffordshire.  The  plumbing, 
painting,  and  sanitary  arrangements  were  under- 
taken by  Mr.  A.  Wilby  ; while  Messrs.  Braby  & 
Co.,  of  London  and  Liverpool,  exeented  tho  zinc- 
work.  The  station  has  been  inspected  by  Major 
Marindin,  for  the  Board  of  Trafle,  and  the  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  formally  passed. 


A FEW  GOOD  WORDS  FOR  THE  CARTERS. 

Of  late  years,  contractors,  builders,  stone- 
masons, timber-merchants,  and  other  kindred 
trades,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  quality 
and  value  of  their  draught-horses,  hundreds  of 
which  iu  the  metropolis  are  magnificent  beasts 
to  view,  both  for  immense  size,  good  looks, 
valuable  strain,  and  elephantine  strength.  Many 
of  these  horses  have  been  bought  from  the 
Lincoln,  Yorkshire,  and  Norfolk  breeders,  as 
well  as  Flemish,  at  an  average  cost  of  100 
guineas.  These  horses  are  unlike  the  old- 
fashioned  slow  plongh-horses  of  two  to  three 
miles  tho  hour,  urged  along  with  the  whip  and 
“ Gee  along,  Dobbin, — come  up  and  geo  woa." 
The  pi’esent  race  require  no  such  incentives,  but 
step  out  with  tons  weight  behind  them  at  a walk- 
ing pace  of  four  to  five  miles  the  hour,  and  can  trot 
homo  with  empties  from  six  miles  to  eight  miles 
the  hour,  so  that  double  the  work  is  got  out  of 
these  valuable  cattlo  at  tho  same  working  cost 
of  a lazy  slow  horse  of  former  times. 

To  tend  these  horses  a superior  class  of 
carters  is  necessary,  and  the  care  and  prido 
most  of  those  men  take  iu  their  horses  are  well 
known  in  London.  The  cattle  are  well  groomed, 
and  their  coats  are  as  sleek  and  clean  as  carriage- 
horses.  Tho  corn  and  hay,  if  allowanced  by 
masters,  are  not  stolen  from  tho  stables,  ns  in 
former  times,  but  tho  proud  carter,  out  of  his 


o^vn  pocket,  gives  bis  horse  carrot^,  apples, 
bread,  lump  sugar,  and  aniseed.  He  buys  his 
cattle  bine  ribbons,  0.xford  or  Cambridge,  and 
decks  his  favourites  like  unto  a recruiting  ser- 
geant. His  whip  may  be  heard  to  smack,  but 
not  on  the  flanks  or  buttock  of  his  horse, — it  is 
the  concussion  of  tho  lash  through  tho  air. 
His  horse  knows  what  is  wanted  of  him  by  his 
carter,  and  cheerfully  and  intelligently  obeys 
his  master. 

If  he  reaches  a steep  hill  with  a heavy  load — 
watch  him  at  Highgate  or  Hampstead  Hills — 
the  good  carter  waits  at  the  foot  until  a team 
comes  down,  and  out  of  his  own  pocket  stands  a 
pot  of  beer  for  the  loan  of  a horse  or  two  to  help 
draw  up  tho  hill.  No  acta  of  cruelty  to  horses 
by  carters  now  come  before  the  police-courts,  or 
very  few  are  reported.  And  all  this  humane 
feeling  arises  from  pure  love  of  horse-flosb,  not 
from  regard  to  the  interests  of  employers,  who 
think  more  of  their  horses  than  they  do  fur  their 
carters,  who  are  at  stables  an  hour  earlier  than 
other  labourers,  and  whu,  wet  through  and  tired 
out,  have  to  stable  the  cattlo  long  after  other 
men  have  reached  home.  And  all  this  for  an 
average  wage  of  223.  to  253.  a-wcek.  On  the 
Sundays,  too,  half  tho  day  is  spent  at  stable. 
The  harness  is  then  polished  np  for  tho  week, 
and,  may  be,  the  wagon  a.s  well.  As  a whole, 
carters  are  a temperate,  intelligent,  civil,  and 
honest  body  of  men.  They  most  know  town 
well,  railway-work,  crane-work,  loading  and  un- 
loading. Is  it  too  much  to  hint  that  builders’ 
carters  deserve  more  kind  consideration  than 
sometimes  falls  to  their  lot.® 


BOILDING  ON  PARISH  LAND  AT 
PLAISTOW. 

Thk  Rotherhithe  Vestry  are  the  owners  of  a 
considerable  area  of  ground  at  Plaistow,  con- 
sisting  of  several  acres,  for  which  at  tho  present 
time  they  only  receive  a comparatively  small 
rental.  The  land  is  favourably  situated  near 
the  Plaistow  railway  station,  where  building  is 
now  taking  place  on  a large  scale,  and  as  the 
lease  of  the  land  is  about  to  fall  in  the  vestry 
think  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  letting  it  for 
building  purposes,  by  which  they  will  obtain  a 
mneh  higher  sum  for  it  than  they  liavo  hitherto 
received.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  vestry  it 
was  proposed  that  steps  shonld  be  taken  to  let 
it  on  building  leases,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
a number  of  six-roomed  houses  would  bo  the 
best  adapted  for  tho  purpose.  It  was  resolved 
to  issue  advertisements  to  let  the  land  by 
tender,  and  the  surveyor  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare a plan  of  tho  class  of  houses  requisite. 


THE  DERBY  FREE  LIBRARY  AND 
MUSEUM. 

The  Free  Library  and  Museum  for  Derby, 
which  is  being  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  M.  T. 
Bass,  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough,  at 
an  outlay  of  8,000^,  is  fast  approaching  com- 
pletion,  and  will  shortly  bo  formally  presented 
to  tho  town  by  the  generous  donor.  This  is  not 
tho  only  public  building  which  Mr.  Bass  has 
erected  aud  made  a present  of  to  the  borough, 
having  already  given  free  baths  and  a recrea- 
tion-ground, in  addition  to  which  be  has  pro- 
mised to  subscribe  1,000L  towards  the  cost  of  a 
public  park.  The  hon.  member’s  liberality  has 
likewise  been  shown  in  the  building  of  a church 
at  Burton-on-Trent,  and  ho  is  now  erecting  a 
working  men’s  institute  in  the  same  town.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  capital  oppresses  labonr  ! 


New  Railway  Station,  Penzance.  — Tho 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  is  about  to 
build  a new  station  at  Penzance.  The  main  roof 
will  cover  the  two  platforms,  and  three  lines  of 
rails  in  tho  centre.  This  roof  will  bo  of  iron, 
covered  jiartly  with  glass  and  partly  with  zinc, 
having  a raised  lantern  the  whole  length  of  tho 
building  for  ventilation.  The  roof  is  designed 
in  the  shape  of  a somi-cllipse,  having  a span  of 
77  ft.,  and  a total  length  of  250  ft.  Tho 
difference  iu  the  levels  does  not  admit  of  any 
pretentious  stylo  of  architecture  facing  Market 
Jew-street  ; accordingly,  nearly  all  tho  principal 
offices  will  face  the  company’s  new  road.  Theao 
offices  will  be  built  of  “nobbled”  stooe-work, 
with  a free  use  of  granite  quoins,  and  tho  roof 
is  of  wood,  covered  with  Duchess  slates.  Tho 
work  is  to  be  completed  in  fifteen  months  from 
the  signing  of  tho  contract. 
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THE  PALL  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  THE 
HAYMAIIKET, 

At  tlie  meeting  of  tbo  jiletropolitan  Board  of 
Vorks,  on  tho  22nd  inst.,  tho  Building  Act  Com- 
aitteo  reported,  with  reference  to  the  subject 
f tho  fall  of  two  houses,  Nos.  23  and  24,  in  the 
laymarkct,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1878,  that 
hoy  failed  to  soe  that  any  blame  attached  to 
he  district  surveyor,  who,  so  far  as  any  infor- 
nation  had  reached  the  Board,  appeared  to  have 
)roperly  discharged  the  duties  imposed  upon 
lim  by  tho  Metropolitan  Buildiug  Act,  1855. 

Mr.  Furniss  moved  tho  adoption  of  the  com- 
nittee’s  report,  and  tho  motion  was  seconded  by 
Vir.  Carr ; but  after  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
J’owler, 

Mr.  Eoche  said  bo  regretted  that  this  subject 
lad  not  received  more  attention  at  tho  hands  of 
,be  committee.  If  it  was  not  a district  sur- 
veyor’s duty  to  seo  that  houses  did  not  tumble 
lowu  in  the  manner  in  which  these  two  houses 
umbled  down  in  the  Haymarket,  the  sooner 
hero  was  some  alteration  in  tho  law,  and  the 
looncr  district  surveyors  were  made  to  under- 
hand tho  law,  the  bettor.  Under  tho  31st 
lection  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  every  building, 
ind  every  work  done  to,  in,  or  upon  any  build- 
ug,  was  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  dis- 
■rict  surveyoi',  and  in  this  particular  case  ho 
loutendccl  it  was  distinctly  tho  duty  of  the 
iistrict  surveyor  to  have  seen  that  tho  old  party, 
vail,  which  was  the  cause  of  tho  accident,  was 
if  sufficient  strength  to  hear  what  was  put 
ipon  it.  Ho  for  one  would  be  no  party  to  the 
‘ whitewashing  ” of  tho  district  surveyor  in  the 
vay  proposed. 

Mr.  CufBin  thought  tho  wholo  system  of  dis- 
rict  surveyors  was  becoming  a scandal  and  a 
>yc-word  iu  the  metropolis.  A prevailing  feei- 
ng was  that  it  was  simply  an  institution  fortlio 
lollection  of  fees. 

Mr.  Selway  said  it  was  just  such  remarks  as 
■hose  advanced  by  the  last  speakers  as  woro 
ikely  to  bring  the  system  of  district  surveyors 
nto  disrepute.  He  warmly  defended  the  con- 
rlu.sions  arrived  at  by  the  committee  in  this 
natter,  and  contended  that  no  blame  could  be 
mputed  to  tho  district  surveyor  in  respect  of 
ho  discharge  of  his  duties  within  the  scope  and 
pint  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  tho  committee’s 
oport  was  carried  on  a show  of  hands  by  nine- 
eon  votes  against  five. 


: THE  BUILDING  ACT  AND  BUILDING 
ACCIDENTS. 

I Sir, — The  powers  and  tho  duties  of  a district 
[urveyor  appear  to  be  imperfectly  understood  by 
he  general  public, — these,  I think,  may  be  de- 
dned  to  be  a “ limited  supervision  ” of  buildings, 
10  as  to  cause  tbo  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
let  to  bo  carried  out.  Ho  is  not  understood  to 
Perform  tho  functions  of  a private  surveyor,  as 
.’egards  details  of  construction  or  mode  of  con- 
itruction,  nor  would  this  bo  practicable. 

There  is,  I am  afraid,  a strong  element  of 
ianger  in  trusting  too  exclusively  to  iron  sup- 
torts,  as  this  material  cannot  be  relied  on  j and 
10  make  a lofty  superstructure  depend  on  such 
upports  is  an  indication  of  the  public  desire  in 
ho  case  of  shops  to  have  nothing  to  obstruct 
ho  view, — a very  questionable  proceeding. 

I To  suppose  that  building  operations  can  ever 
tlaim  immunity  from  risk  sneh  as  attend  almost 
^vory  operation  of  life,  is  au  ab.sardity,  but 
ive  reasonably  desire  to  reduce  that  risk  to  a 
ininimum.  And  in  tho  investigation  of  such 
Hccideuts  it  is  most  important  that  skilled  and 
mientific  persons  only  should  form  the  jury,  aud 
:hat  legal  assessors  should  assist  at  the  inquiry; 
i-omo  value  might  then  be  attached  to  such  in- 
l^nirics,  which  those  of  an  ordinary  common 
■iury  would  not  possess.  F.E.I.B.A. 


" Proposed  new  Railway  in  Wales. — A 
rcheme  is  being  matured  for  a new  line  of  rail- 
way, to  commence  at  Denbigh  Station,  run 
t.long  tho  back  of  the  town,  and  take  several 
mportant  villages,  as  well  as  the  town  of 
lettwa-y-coed,  and  terminate  at  Llanrwst.  A 
listance  of  seventeen  miles  would  bo  saved  in 
he  run  to  Chester.  Quarries  abound  iu  the 
leighbourhood,  and  the  traffic  to  Denbigh  is 
‘ow  great ; and,  as  this  would  be  a moat  attrac- 
live  route  for  tourists,  it  is  believed  tho  benefit 
i)  the  district  would  be  considerable,  and  tho 
no  a profitable  one. 


CASTS  FROM  TEE  ANTIQUE. 

In  reply  to  the  Earl  of  Whamcliffe,  who  asked 
what  answer  had  been  given  to  tho  memorial 
presented  by  tho  Dnke  of  Westminster  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a Museum  of  Casts  from  the 
Antique,  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  said  the 
Government  had  thought  it  best,  as  much 
inquiry  would  have  to  bo  made,  that  a Select 
Committee  should  bo  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  question  of  museums,  and  to  which  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  which  bad  been  brought 
under  notice  might  bo  referred.  His  noble 
friend  might  be  satisfied  that  the  subject  was 
under  the  attention  of  tho  Government,  and 
should  not  be  neglected.  The  noble  earl  asked 
him  also  whether  a treaty  had  been  made  for  an 
exchange  of  casts.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
what  had  been  described  as  a convention  for  the 
purpose,  to  which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  always  took  a leading  part  in  tho 
encouragement  of  art,  gave  tho  first  impulse. 
That  was  not  quite  so,  but  a memorandum  was 
drawn  up  in  1868,  and  was  signed  by  sixteen 
princes  of  the  reigning  houses,  who  bound  them- 
selves to  act  as  much  as  possible  to  exchange 
Classic  and  Medimval  works  of  art ; and  to  some 
extent  that  purpose  had  been  effected.  There  was 
no  treaty,  however,  and  ho  should  think  the 
object  could  bo  accomplished  by  diplomatic 
arrangement  without  treaties. 

The  desirability  of  establishing  such  a gallery 
has  often  been  urged  m the  Buildtr  and  else- 
where. 


KEYNSHAM  CEMETERY.  BRISTOL. 

The  mortuary  chapel.s,  which  are  now  com- 
pleted, are  approached  by  a winding  roadway, 
and  are  designed  so  that  the  carriages  may  stop 
under  a large  covered  asphalted  archway  to  put 
down  the  mourners,  tho  Episcopal  and  Dissen- 
ters’ Chapels  being  on  either  side.  Above  the 
archway  in  tho  roof  is  a bell-tower,  20  ft.  in 
height. 

The  building  is  Gothic,  built  of  Hnubam  stone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  red  and  dun-colonred  plain  tiles ; the  lob- 
bies and  hearths  are  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  ; 
tho  internal  walls  are  plastered  and  distem- 
pered; the  windows  are  glazed  with  stained 
glass,  the  four  principal  ones  having  angels  in 
the  centre  portion  of  tracery ; the  chimney- 
pieces  are  of  Caen  stone. 

Tho  whole  of  tho  work  has  been  carried  ont 
by  Mr.  Henry  Sheppard,  builder,  of  Keyusham, 
under  tho  superintondenco  of  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Boston,  architect  to  the  Burial  Board. 


CASES  UNDER  BUILDING  ACT. 

CUIMNBTS. 

Jambs  Watson,  a builder,  was  summoned  at 
Hammersmith,  before  Mr.  Bridge,  by  the  district 
surveyor  of  Hammersmith,  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  tako  down  two  chimney-broast-s 
on  the  north  side  of  Davisville-road. 

The  Surveyor  said  the  defendant  had  built  two 
stacks  of  chimneys  against  an  old  party-wall. 
The  new  work  had  separated  from  tho  old, 
causing  a gap  between  of  about  4 in.,  which  had 
been  plastered  up  with  mortar. 

The  defendant  said  the  chimn*  ys  were  properly  secured. 
The  Sortoyor  saw  th«-m  huilrting,  and  allo>*ed  the  root  of 
the  house  to  be  on  'wo  m.inihs  be'ore  he  complained. 

The  Surveyor  explained  that  the  fault  was  UO'  developed 
until  the  brickwork  settled,  aud  then  thx  new  work 
separated  from  tho  old.  It  was  not  properly  bonded 
toeeiher. 

The  defendsnt  called  Mr.  John  ScanHebury,  a builder, 
who  said  he  knew  the  requirements  of  the  Building  Act. 
He  inspected  the  Work  that  morning,  and  tbou,!ht  it  was 
aone  very  passable.  He  bad  a en  work  better  done,  and 
worse.  There  was  no  fear  of  it  separating  any  further. 

Mr.  Bridge  observed  ib^i  an  inch  only  would  cause  al 
the  evil,  as  the  work  ought  to  he  joined  together.  He 
ordered  the  chimneys  to  be  pulled  down,  as  prayed,  within 
a month,  and  the  defendant  to  pay  4s.  costs. 


ORANGE  PEEL  AND  ITS  DANGERS. 

Sia,—  It  is  unfortunately  too  well  known  what  a thought- 
less practice  is  carried  on  at  this  time  of  iba  year,  ot 
throwing  orange-peel  upon  the  footpaths  and  street  pave- 
ments, and  I cannot  help  thinking  ihat  if  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  only  knew  what  mirch'ef  they 
might  possibly  be  causiog  to  IHe  ana  limb,  they  woulo 
desist  from  Continuing  it.  There  is  scarcely  a day  passes 
now  when  I walk  along  the  streets  that  I do  not  see 
large  quamiiies  of  this  daogerom  material  rcaitered  about 
the  footways;  and  I make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  con- 
stantly knock  it  into  the  road,  and  I tnink  if  pedestrians 
would  follow  out  my  plan  iu  doing  this  little  act,  danger 
would  be  lessened,  NAXUiJfiSL  WxlBBitL. 


SUB-CONTRACTORS. 

At  Guildhall,  Messrs.  ’Tiluey  A Moody, 
stonemasons  and  contractors,  were  summoned 
before  Alderman  William  Lawrence,  by  John 
Martindale,  under  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act, 
for  not  paying  him  IJ.  15s.,  wages  due.  There 
was  also  a summons  taken  ont  by  William 
White  against  Edward  Leech  on  the  same 
ground. 

Mr.  Knight  appeared  for  Messrs.  Tiluey  4 Moody. 

JiitiD  Mart’iidale  said  that  he  wui  employed  by  Leech 
to  do  work  on  some  buildingi  opposite  Livcrpool-street 
-tation  the  week  before  last.  He  worked  for  a week,  and 
bis  WHgps  came  to  21.  5a.,  but  on  Saiurduy  Issr  Leech  paid 
him  only  lOs  , and  promised  him  the  rest  on  Monday.  On 
Monday  he  and  the  rest  of  the  men  refused  to  go  to  work 
until  they  were  paid. 

Aid-rruan  vv.  Lawrence.— And  quite  right  too. 

Witness.  - Leech  then  'eferrod  him  to  Mr.  Tilney,  and 
Said  that  he  was  only  Mr.  Tilney's  foreman. 

Mr  Knight  said  that  the  delendants  wer><  the  contractors 
for  the  building  in  question,  but  they  bad  sahlet  the  con- 
tract, 'or  'ho  labour  only,  of  fixing  the  stairoape'*,  to  the 
defeiidanr.  L-ecIi,  and  that  it  was  lie  who  had  employed 
the  two  complainaii'S. 

Alderman  I.ewrenco  con»idered  that  it  was  a very  hard 
case  for  ih-sa  poor  rcei.  to  be  deprived  of  their  wages. 

Mr.  Tiluey  said  he  felt  very  sorry  for  the  pour  men. 
The  facts  were  that  they  gave  a sub-contract  lo  Leecb  for 
the  labimr  only  of  the  staircases,  they  (Tili-ey  & MundyJ 
supplying  the  material.  Leech  emp  eyed  the  men.  and 
he  had  overdrawn  his  account  so  mooh  that  th-y  would 
Dot  let  him  have  any  more,  aud  be  had  not  paid  the  men 
out  of  the  money  h«  bud  overdrawn  On  Saiunlay  last, 
when  h re  eived  his  money,  he  told  the  men  he  had  not 
got  any,  when  he  had  plenty  to  pay  ih-m.  Kindiog  the 
nien  wi  old  not  work,  ihey  were  obliged  to  tako  the  oon- 
traot  out  of  Leech's  hands  and  give  it  to  another. 

Ai  srman  Lawrence  said  he  should  like  tj  see  Mr. 
Leecb,  and  be  was  called  on  bis  summons,  but  he  did  nut 
answer. 

The  Magistrate  said  that  he  bad  no  alternative  but  to 
dismiss  the  snaimons,  as  it  was  clear  that  Leech  was 
the  responsible  party ; bat  there  would  be  a second 
summons  sguinst  Leech  on  the  complaint  of  White,  fur 
bis  ciairn. 

Mr.  Koigh',  under  the  circumstances,  did  not  ask 
for  oostd. 

Mr.  Tilaey  added  that  he  tiucerely  sympathised  with  the 


TRAMWAY  COMPANIES’  ROAD 
LIABILITIES. 

ACTION  BT  A BLTLDER. 

Last  week,  in  tho  Exchequer  Division  of  tho 
High  Court  of  Justice,  Mr.  Barker,  a builder, 
carrying  on  business  at  Stepney  and  Leyton, 
stone,  brought  an  action  against  tho  North 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  to  recover  the 
sum  of  161.  as  compensation  for  injury  to  a van 
and  its  contents,  whilst  being  driven  from 
Stepney  to  Leytonstono  in  February.  Whilst 
going  along  tho  High-street,  Stratford,  the  hind 
wheels  of  the  van  “ skidded,”  and  were  wrenched 
off,  and  it  was  alleged  that  tho  injury  was 
caused  by  the  defective  state  of  tbo  tramway. 

Tho  company’s  defence  was  that  tho  accident 
had  been  caused  by  the  negligenco  of  the 
plaintiff,  tho  van  being  defective  and  overloaded, 
and  they  denied  negligenco  on  their  part,  and 
also  disputed  tho  extent  of  the  injuries  sns- 
tained. 

After  hearing  ovidenco  on  both  sides,  the  jury 
gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full 
amount  claimed. 


Fires. — At  tho  Crown  Lucifer  Match  Com- 
pany’s premises,  5,  Bow-common-lano,  Bow,  a 
firo  was  caused  by  tho  overheating  of  a stove, 
and  a drying-room,  20  ft.  by  14  ft.,  was  burnt 
out. — At  St.  Ann’s  Church,  Birkenhead,  when 
tho  Rev.  Canon  Knox  was  about  to  preach,  it 
was  observed  that  a portion  of  the  roof  was  on 
fire,  supposed  to  bo  caused  by  a defective  flue. 
At  the  desire  of  tho  Canon  the  congregation 
quickly  left  tho  building,  the  ouly  sign  of  panic 
being  among  tho  children,  who  were  frightened 
by  the  flames.  Some  men  mounted  the  roof, 
broke  the  slates,  and  poured  water  on  the 
flames,  but  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock  when  the 
firemen  had  subdued  the  fire.  Considerable 
damage  was  done  to  roof  and  walls  by  firo  and 
water. — The  ” Engineer  of  the  Work  ” writes  to 
; the  Times  of  Saturday,  as  to  the  fire  at  Lord 
Petre’s  mansion,  near  Brentwood; — “The  prac- 
tical part  of  the  work,  including  tho  flue,  was 
completed  last  week,  aud  tho  firo  of  the  appa- 
ratus lighted  for  the  first  and  only  time  on 
Thursday,  the  14th  inst.  I have  been  upon  the 
works  this  morning  (Saturday),  aud  may  state 
that  the  fire  was  discovered  iu  a floor  two  stories 
above  the  furnace,  which  makes  it  impossible 
that  its  origin  can  be  bo  traced  to  either  the 
hot-water  fui’nace  or  its  connecting  flue.  Sup- 
ported  by  these  strong  proofs,  I am  convinced 
that  some  other  cause  must  be  sought  for  to 
account  for  the  calamity.” 


THE  SECRETARYSHIP  OF 
THE  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 


Sir, — As  it  is  known  to  a good  many  members 
of  the  Institute  that  I was  one  of  those  who 
applied  for  the  post  of  Secretary,  I shall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  mention  that  my 
application  was  withdrawn,  and  that  I declined 
to  attend  before  the  Council  as  a candidate  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  by  them  of  a 
“second  edition”  of  the  Secretary’s  duties,  attach- 
ing to  the  office  conditions  with  which  I did  not 
feel  prepared  to  comply. 

I can  only  regret  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  unexpected  proceeding  of  altering,  almost 
at  the  last  moment,  a statement  which  had 
been  formally  issued  as  authoritative  some 
weeks  before,  a good  many  kind  friends  (your- 
self included)  have  been  led  into  taking  a great 
deal  of  trouble  to  bring  before  members  of  the 
Institute  my  claims  to  a position  which  I should 
certainly  never  have  applied  for  had  the  full 
conditions  been  issued  at  first,  as  I think,  they 
ought  to  have  been ; the  rather  as  they  involve 
restrictions  which  have  never,  I believe,  been 
formally  insisted  on  before.  H.  H.  Statham. 

**♦  We  understand  that  Mr.  William  H. 
"White  has  been  nominated  by  the  Council  for 
election  to  the  appointment  on  the  Ist  of  May 
next. 


ST.  MARY  MATFELON. 


Sir, — In  reference  to  the  derivation  of  the 
title  Matfelon,  as  applied  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  Whitechapel,  a description  of  which 
appeared  in  your  paper  of  the  16th  inst.,  will 
you  allow  me  to  give  one  which  I have  taken 
from  a book  in  my  possession  ? 

"St.  Mary  Matfelon-. — This  term,  applied  to 
the  church  in  Whitechapel,  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Syriac  word,  ‘ Matfel,’  which  signifies 
a woman  that  has  lately  brought  forth  a son, 
therefore  dedicated  to  Mary,  delivered  of  a son.” 

A.  B. 


CHURCH  WARMING. 


— Some  time  ago  I saw  in  Northampton- 
shire several  churches  heated  on  a system 
closely  resembling  the  old  Roman  hypocanst. 
There  were  apertures  in  the  aisles,  covered  by 
perforated  iron  plates  ; and  I understood  that 
these  apertures  were  the  receptacles  for  the 
fuel,  the  smoke  being  conveyed  into  flues  in  the 


gables. 

In  the  churches  where  I saw  this  system  in 


ST.  HELEN’S  AND  ST.  MARTIN’S 
OUTWICH. 


Sir, — At  a Vestry  held  on  the  27tb,  the 
churchwardens  and  parishioners  of  the  united 
parishes  of  St.  Helen's  and  St.  Martin’s  Out- 
wich  decided  upon  carrying  out  the  restoration 
of  the  exterior  of  the  church,  and  so  completing 
the  improvements  which  the  additional  area 
recently  thrown  into  the  public  way  has  effected. 
As  a commencement,  some  of  the  cement  render- 
ing has  been  removed  by  Mr.  Poole,  of  West- 
minster, so  as  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
masonry  underneath. 

In  doing  the  above-mentioned  work,  the  old 
west  doorway  of  the  nuns’  quire,  which  is  shown 
on  some  of  the  earlier  prints  * of  the  church, 
has  been  opened  out,  after  having  been  bricked 
up  and  closed  for  at  least  100  years.  The  old 
oak  door,  with  its  fillets  and  embossed-headed 
nails,  still  remains  in  situ,  and  the  whole,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  properly  restored,  together  with 
the  west  doorway,  at  present  opening  into  the 
church. 

Messrs.  Barton  & Sayer,  the  churchwardens, 
will  be  happy  to  receive  contributions  in  aid, 
both  from  parishioners  and  the  public  at  large, 
who  may  feel  an  interest  in  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  abbey  of  the  City  in  historical 
interest.  Wadmore  & Baker. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


A PAPER  on  “Railway  Brakes”  was  read 
before  this  Society  on  Thursday,  the  21st  inst., 
by  Mr.  Edward  Perrett.  The  author,  although 
acknowledging  the  superior  promptness  in  action 
of  the  Westingbouse  automatic  brake,  gave  his 
preference  to  the  steel  Meinnea  brake  as  pos- 
sessing a much  greater  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion. The  Smith  vacuum  brake  was  commended 
for  its  simplicity  j but  the  author  pointed  out 
that,  as  it  had  no  reservoir  of  power  under  each 
carriage,  it  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  the 
others,  although  many  of  the  railway  companie.s 
wonld  probably  prefer  it  to  other  more  compli- 
cated, but  at  the  same  time  more  efficient 
arrangements.  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  Burrell  exhibited  drawings  of  a chain- 
brake  patented  by  himself  and  Mr.  Meakin  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  in  which  the  salient 
features  of  Clark  & Webb’s  brake  were  clearly 
indicated. 


DR.  BABEBONE. 


Sir,  — In  your  very  interesting  paper  last 
week  on  Templo  Bar  you  express  a doubt  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  name  “Damned,”  applied 
to  “ Doctor  Nicolas  Barebone.”  His  father, 
“ Praisc-God  Barebone,”  had  a brother  named 
“ Christ-came-into-the-world-to-save-Barebone,” 
and  “ Praise-God  Barebone,”  in  an  incautious 
moment  of  fanaticism,  called  his  son,  “ If-Jesus- 
Christ  - had-not-come-into-the-world  -to-save-sin- 
ners-thou-hadst-been-damned-Barebone.”  This 
son  found  that  people  dropped  all  the  first  part 
of  this  rather  cumbrous  name,  and  called  him, 
for  short,  “Damned  Barebone”;  so  he  changed 
it  to  Nicholas. 

I think  Noble  mentions  this.  The  name  “ Bare- 
bone ” was  probably  of  French  origin,  and  was 
Anglicised  from  “ Berbon”  ; and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  celebrated  member  of  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment of  1653  was  descended  from  a Huguenot 
refugee.  Arthur  Pye-Smitu. 


operation  it  was  said  to  answer  well ; but  they 
were  small, — perhaps  not  more  than  70  ft.  long 
and  25  ft.  high. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  say  whether  this 
system  has  been  tried  in  larger  buildings, — say 
buildings  of  double  the  dimensions  above  stated ; 
and  if  BO,  whether  it  has  been  found  to  answer  ? 

IsquiRER. 


OUR  FARMS  AND  HOMESTEADS. 

Sir, — My  opinion  is  based  on  much  observa- 
tion, that  if  the  Cattle  Diseases  Bill  had  been  a 
Bill  to  improve  the  “ shelter  afforded  to  cattle,” 
and  the  drainage  of  farms  generally,  it  would 
have  proved  a solution  to  the  “ cattle  plague, 
BO  generally  and  erroneously  ascribed  as  proceed- 
ing from  foreign  countries. 

The  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  cattle  standing  to  their  fetlocks,  if 
not  their  knees,  in  “ muck  and  mire,”  in  place  of 
dry,  well-ventilated  shelter-places.  Want  of 
clean  water  supply  and  periodical  cleansing  of 
hoofs  and  feet.  “Mirabile  Dictu.” 


NEW  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  REGENT’S 

CANAL,  GLOUCESTER  GATE,  REGENTS 

PARK. 

In  the  report  accompanying  an  illustration  of 
this  sti-ncture  in  our  last  issue,  we  omitted  to 
state  that  the  designs  for  the  lamp-standards 
have  been  considerably  modified.  They  will 
form  important  features,  being  of  considerable 
height,  and  enriched  with  foliage  projecting 
boldly  from  the  angles  the  whole  height  of  the 
shaft.  They  are  in  gun-metal,  and  each  one 
weighs  ‘over  half  a ton.  Messrs.  Gardner,  of 
Charing  Cross,  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
modelling,  casting,  and  complete  execution  of 
the  work,  which,  we  are  informed,  may  be 
inspected  by  architects  and  others  interested  in 
art-metal  work,  at  the  new  atelier  and  factory 
of  Messrs.  Gardner,  112,  St.  Martin’s-lane. 


FULHAM  UNION  VAGRANT  WARDS 
COMPETITION. 


Sib,— I Bhonld  like  to  put  on  record  through  the 
—odium  of  your  widely-circulated  journal  a few  facte  in 
conoeiion  with  the  above  competition  which  may  be  of 
iatereet  to  the  profession,  and  a means  of  “ showing  up ’’ 
the  very  unfair,  if  not  illegal,  conrse^of  ^oceduM  which 


the  very  unfair,  if  not  illegal,  coarse  ot  proceuure  wnici 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Fulham  Board  of  Guardians  in  thi 
choice  of  designs. 

These  gentlemen,  through  their  clerk,  forwarded  to 
intending  competitors  a plan  of  site,  accompanied  with 
strict  instructions  that  the  plans  be  drawn  to  a scale  of 
one-ioorth  of  an  inch  to  a foot,  and  of  the  fourteen  com- 
petitors all  but  one  complied.  'Ibis  exceptional  gentle- 
man found  or  deemed  it  better  to  draw  his  plans  just  half 
the  size,  that  is,  to  a scale  of  one-eighih  of  an  inch  to  a 
foot;  and,  although  his  design  is  considered  complicated 
and  expensive,  au  extremely  moderate  estimate  of  the  cost 
accompanies  it.  Yon  will,  I think,  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  ho  has  received  the  first  premium  (60Z.),  but  the 
second  successful  competitor  receives  lOf.  only.  Ought 
not  the  first  to  he  thrown  out,  and  the  second  competitor 
receive  the  6dl  instead? 

The  winner  of  the  first  premium  is  Mr.  A.  C.Bean,  sur- 
veyor  to  the  Fulham  District  Board  of  Works ; and  the 
second  winners,  Messrs.  Messenger  & Robinson,  practising 
architects,  who,  along  with  other  able  gentlemen  confining 
themselves  strictly  to  their  own  profession,  have  been 
rejected  by  the  guardians  in  favour  of  the  local  surveyor. 
No  professional  advice  seems  to  have  been  sought,  andtbe 
ratepayers  have  small  assurance  that  the  plans  selected 
are  the  best  and  cheapeat. 

I have  no  stake  in  the  competition,  and  no  feeling 


against  the  local  surveyor,  who  is  quite  a stranger  to  me; 
but,  as  a member  of  the  architectural  profession,  I should 


like,  along  with  others,  to  see  this  matter  taken  up  on  its 
legal  merits.  Fair  Plat. 

P.S.— I enclose  my  address. 


Testimonial. — On  Saturday  evening,  March 
23rd,  a number  of  the  clerks  and  foremen  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.,  Gray’s-inn- 
road,  met  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  and 
presented  to  Mr.  John  Loughborough,  one  of 
their  fellow  foremen,  who  had  been  with  the 
above  fii*m  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  a “Tes- 
timonial ” (in  the  form  of  a very  handsome  gold 
watch  and  chain),  on  his  retirement,  as  a mark 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  has  been  held 
by  them  all. 


WATER  COMPANIES. 


Sir, — In  your  last  number  you  gave  some 
figures  with  reference  to  the  income,  expendi- 
ture, and  dividend  of  the  Lambeth  (Southwark  ?) 
and  Vauxhall  Water  Company.  The  exorbitant 
charges  of  this  company  are  a matter  of 
notoriety,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  be  desirous  of  maintaining  their  dividend 
in  the  face  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
Bill. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  • 
company  in  qaestion,  by  their  arbitrary  dealing  ■ 
with  the  long-suffering  parish  of  Richmond,  . 
have  lost  between  7,000?.  and  8,000?.  per  annum, 
besides  having  sunk  a capital  of  some  50,000i., 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  still  beneath  our 
roads  in  the  shape  of  disused  cast-iron  pipes. 

Sydney  J.  Rogers. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


* There  is  in  the  Guildh&ll  Library  a south-west  pro- 
spect  of  St.  Helea's  Church,  engraved  by  Toms,  and  pub- 
lished by  B,  West,  A.D.  17^, 


King’s  Langley. — The  Bishop  of  St.  Alban’s 
opened,  at  All  Saints’  Church,  a new  chapel,  ; 
which  has  been  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  ■ 
Clarke,  for  the  reception  of  the  monumental  i 
tomb  containing  the  remains  of  Prince  Edmund 
de  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  fifth  eon  of  Edward  . 
III.,  and  his  first  ■wife,  Blanche,  of  Castile,  and  ; 
their  infant  daughter  Constance,  of  Castile.  Mr.  1 
Gregory,  of  Clapham  Junction,  was  the  builder  i 
employed. 

Hitchin. — St.  Ippolyt’s  Church  has  been  re-  • 
opened  after  restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  i 
Clarke.  The  nave  and  north  aisle  have  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  on  new  foundations,  . 
re-using  such  of  the  old  stonework  found  good.  > 
New  vestry  and  organ-chamber  have  been  .• 
added,  and  new  open  roofs  executed  in  piteb-pine, 
to  the  whole  of  the  church,  except  the  chancel. 
The  floors  are  paved  with  White’s  wood-block 
paving  on  concrete,  and  the  building  is  heated 
by  Porritt’s  underground  stoves.  The  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  - 
Gregory,  of  Clapham  Junction. 

South  Mimnis. — The  parish  church  of  South  ' 
Mimms  has  lately  been  re-opened,  after  a com- 
plete restoration.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Street,  R.A.  Every  > 
point  of  interest  has  been  preserved,  and  the 
church  has  been  made  suitable  for  divine  -i. 
service.  The  restoration  of  the  old  chantry.  |. 
screen,  and  the  erection  of  a new  rood-screen,  li 
form  features  of  the  work.  The  contractor  was  n 
Mr.  Burford,  of  Hampstead. 

Ashbourn. — The  work  of  restoring  the  chancel  • 
of  Ashbourn  Church — a work  which  is  nearly  ; 
approaching  completion — is  about  to  be  extended  i. 
by  the  repair  of  the  external  stonework  of  the  ' 
Cokayne  Chapel,  in  the  north  transept,  the  • 
monuments  in  which  have  been  recently  restored,  h 
The  foundations,  which  are  in  a bad  state,  will  1 
be  underpinned  and  made  good  ; and  the  mnl- 1 
lions  and  tracery  of  the  large  "window  in  the  : 
north  end  of  the  chapel  -will  be  taken  out  aud  > 
re-erected,  new  stone  being  introduced  where 
necessary.  This  work — as  was  that  of  restoring  j 
the  monuments  of  the  family  and  the  clearstory 
windows  — is  under  the  arrangement  of  Mr. ; 
Andreas  Edward  Cokayne,  of  Congleton,  and  is  ' 
being  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  George 
Edward  Cokayne,  of  the  College  of  Arms,  Lon-  ■ 
don,  the  head  of  the  Cokayne  family  ; and  under  v 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  clerk  of  .' 
the  works  employed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in 
the  chancel  restoration. 
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New  Malden. — Clirisfc  Church,  New  Malden, 
after  being  enlarged,  and  with  the  addition  of 
the  now  chancel,  erected  in  memoriam  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Coysgarne  Sim,  baa 
been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  work  was  over  2,000?., 
the  architect  being  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  and  the 
builders  Messrs.  Goddard  & Sons,  of  Famham 
and  Dorking.  The  seating  and  furniture  of  the 
chancel  were  provided  by  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Twining,  and  other  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sim ; the  communion  plate 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Earle,  sister  of  Mr.  Sim; 
the  lectern  was  the  offering  of  a friend  who 
prefers  to  be  unknown  ; the  new  pulpit  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton,  in  memory  of 
their  only  child,  York  Chantler.  A font  ewer 
was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Child,  and  the  entire 
cost  of  the  new  gas  standards  and  fittings  was 
met  by  Mr.  D.  Watney. 

Egton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church 
at  Egton,  near  Whitby,  was  laid  on  the  14th 
inst.  The  work  of  restoring  the  old  church  at 
Egton  was  let,  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  to 
Mr.  W.  Barton,  builder,  Whitby,  who  commenced 
the  restoration  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Sinalos,  architect, 
Whitby,  and  the  old  chancel  and  part  of  the 
nave  were  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  the  work 
being  carried  out  in  the  same  style  of  archi- 
tecture as  the  old,  and  the  details  of  the 
masonry  were  exact  copies  of  the  old  work. 
During  the  last  summer  the  works  made  good 
progress,  and  by  the  autumn  the  walls  were 
nearly  ready  for  the  roof,  when  Messrs.  Foster 
made  an  offer  to  the  building  committee  of  a 
new  site  free  of  charge,  on  their  estate  adjoin- 
ing the  parsonage  and  schools,  which  was  in 
every  respect  more  central  for  the  parish  than 
the  old  one,  and  they  agreed  to  take  down  the 
newly-erected  walls,  and  re-erect  the  building 
on  a new  site,  and  bo  responsible  for  all  addi- 
tional outlay  that  would  necessarily  be  incurred. 
The  vicar  and  the  building  committee  and  the 
parishioners  accepted  the  Messrs.  Foster’s  offer 
at  once,  and  plana  for  the  new  church  were 
immediately  prepared  by  Mr.  Smales,  and  a 
new  contract  taken  by  Mr.  Barton.  The  now 
church  was  to  be  designed  on  the  original 
model  of  the  old  one,  and  all  the  materials  of 
the  old  church  were  to  be  re-set  in  their 
original  positions,  and  the  fine  Norman  arches 
of  the  old  church  were  to  be  the  prominent 
feature  in  the  new  one.  A lofty  tower,  in  the 
Norman  style,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
porch,  and  form  the  entrance  to  the  building. 
The  church  will  stand  nearly  due  east  and  west, 
and  the  west  front  will  face  the  highroad  from 
Egton  to  Egton  Bridge.  The  nave  will  be  52  ft. 
long  by  17  ft.  wide,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
each  52  ft.  long  by  9 ft.  6 in.  wide.  The  chancel 
will  be  31  ft.  long  by  17  ft.  wide,  with  vestries 
and  organ-chamber  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
tower  will  be  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  accommodation  will  be  for  about 
300,  which  will  be  about  100  more  than  the  old 
church.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  for 
the  nave,  aisle,  and  tower  is  the  Early  Norman, 
with  semicircular  headed  windows,  doors, 
arcades,  &c.,  with  the  free  use  of  the  zig-zag, 
chevron,  and  other  ornaments  peculiar  to  the 
style.  The  chancel  arch  is  Early  English,  and 
the  chancel  and  vestries  are  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  Tudor  style,  as  it  was  thought  by  Messrs. 
Foster  that  this  would  be  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  old 
building.  The  roofs  of  the  naves  and  aisles  will 
be  all  open  timbered,  and  the  chancel  roof 
boarded  in  pitch-pine. 

Hern-hill.  — The  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
Hern-hill,  near  Faversham,  was  re-opened  on 
the  27th  inst.,  after  restoration.  The  church 
consists  of  a chancel,  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  porch  on  north  side,  and  tower  at  west 
end.  The  general  architectural  features  belong 
to  the  Early  Perpendicular  period.  The  chui-ch 
has  been  restored  and  reseated,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Newman  & Billing,  archi- 
tects, by  Mr.  Naylor,  builder,  Rochester.  The 
church  contains  an  old  oak  rood-screen  consist- 
ing of  five  hays,  each  again  being  subdivided 
into  two,  and  filled  in  its  upper  part  with 
tracery,  and  deeply-moulded  comice  and  small 
columns  with  caps  and  labels.  This  has  been 
restored,  and  a new  screen  erected  where  the 
old  woodeu  vestry  was.  Portions  of  the  ancient 
colouring  of  the  walls  still  remain,  also  a small 
portion  of  old  Norman  carving  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  tower.  Coincident  with  the  restoration  a 
memorial  triple-light  window  of  large  size,  in 
mamory  of  his  mother,  has  been  inserted  by 


Mr.  E.  S.  Dawes,  of  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
window  is  by  Messrs.  Powell  & Co.,  of 
Whibefriars.  The  three  subjects  are  Lois  and 
Eunice  teaching  Timothy  the  Bible,  Dorcas 
feeding  the  poor,  and  Priscilla  and  Acjnila 
instructing  Apollos  in  the  faith  of  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Burgh  {Norfolli). — The  chancel  of  Burgh 
Church,  next  Aylsham,  which  dates  from  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  has  just  been  restored. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  inside  of  the  south  wall 
there  still  exist  ten  stone  arcades,  and  above 
them  six  larger  arcades  which  are  pierced  with 
single  lancet  light  windows.  On  the  north  wall 
similar  arcading  occurs,  with  a very  fine  Early 
English  archway,  formerly  opening  into  a north 
chapel,  which  was  destroyed  probably  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  When  the  present  rector, 
the  Rev.  E.  T.  Yates,  was  instituted  to  the  bene- 
fice about  four  years  ago,  he  found  the  chaocel 
in  a most  deplorable  and  wretched  condition, 
and  the  roof  rotten  throughout.  He  determined 
to  restore  it,  and  also  to  rebuild  the  north 
chapel,  which  had  for  so  many  years  been  a ruin. 
He  called  in  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Phipson,  the 
Diocesan  architect,  and  hearing  that  Sir  George 
Gilbert  Scott  was  likely  to  be  in  the  locality,  got 
him  to  meet  Mr.  Phipson  and  consult  as  to  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  The  result  is  that  the 
chancel  has  been  carried  out  to  its  original 
length,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  and  a 
three-light  east  window,  with  a circular  light 
over  it,  has  been  erected,  all  worked  out  to 
. corraipond  with  the  old  details.  Buttresses  of 
: Early  English  character  have  been  built  on  the 
south  side  in  the  place  of  some  rough  brick 
modern  buttresses,  which  had  been  put  up  for 
the  support  of  the  walls.  The  north  chapel  has 
been  rebuilt  in  a precisely  similar  stylo  to  the 
chancel,  and  the  blocked-up  archway  opened. 
A new  oak  roof,  of  Early  English  character,  has 
been  substituted  for  the  rough  sixteenth-century 
one  over  the  chancel.  There  are  two  small 
stained  glass  windows  in  the  north  chapel,  the 
work  of  Mr.  King,  of  Norwich,  and  the  gift  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Holly.  The  entire  works  have  cost 
upwards  of  1,000?.,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  money  for  dilapidations  and 
some  minor  contributions  from  Mr.  Holly’s  family, 
have  been  borne  by  the  rector.  Messrs.  Cornish 
& Gaymer,  of  North  Walsham,  have  carried  out 
the  restoration. 

Donington. — It  is  proposed  to  restore  and 
enlarge  the  interesting  old  church  of  the  parish 
of  Donington,  near  Albrighton.  The  tower  and 
some  other  portions  of  the  structui'e  date  as  far 
back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  has,  during 
the  intervening  period,  undergone  considerable 
changes  and  additions.  The  church  being  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  it  is  proposed  not  only  to 
repair  but  to  restore  and  enlarge  it,  also  to 
remove  two  galleries  and  the  old  high  box-pews 
which  pi*evail,  to  furnish  the  nave  with  com- 
fortahle  seats,  and  erect  a new  south  aisle, 
which  will  contain  sixty-two  new  sittings.  At  a 
parish  meeting,  held  in  the  Donington  School- 
room on  the  2lBt  inst.,  the  plans,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Norton, 
were  approved. 

Connah's  Quay. — The  Church  of  St.  Mark, 
Connah’s  Quay,  Cheshire,  was  re-opened  on 
Monday  last,  after  renovation  and  additions. 
The  church  is  modem,  and  consisted,  previously 
to  the  alterations,  of  a nave,  with  tower  at  the 
west  end,  and  chancel,  with  a small  vestry  on 
either  side.  The  chancel,  which  was  exceedingly 
short  from  east  to  west,  and  quite  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  church,  has  been 
taken  down  and  entirely  rebuilt,  being  made 
wider,  and  about  17  ft.  longer.  The  side  vestries 
have  also  been  removed,  and  in  their  stead 
has  been  built  on  the  north  side  an  organ- 
chamber,  and  on  the  south  side  a suitable 
vestry.  The  walls  of  the  chancel  and  other 
additions  have  been  built  of  local  stone,  plastered 
inside,  and  the  interior  dressings  of  the  win- 
dows and  chancel  ai’ch,  &c.,  are  of  Cefn  stone. 
The  body  of  the  church  has  been  re-seated  and 
re-arranged,  the  new  arrangement  giving  a 
passage  up  the  centre  of  the  church,  with  seats 
on  either  side,  and  aisles  next  the  outer  walls. 
The  seats  are  of  pitch  pine,  simple  in  design. 
The  whole  of  the  floors  are  new,  and  have  a 
system  of  ventilation  under.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  of  the  work,  exclusive  of  pulpit, 
font,  and  reredos,  will  be  about  1,800?.  The 
whole  of  the  church  has  been  fitted  with 
hot-water  apparatus  by  Mr.  C.  Seward,  of 
Preston.  Mr.  John  Douglas,  of  Chester,  is  the 
architect;  and  Mr.  John  Roberts,  of  Chester, 
was  the  contractor  for  the  whole  work. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Newto7i-le-Willou)s. — A new  Congregational 
Church  at  Newton-le-Willows  was  opened  on 
the  20th  inst.  The  building  is  Early  Decorated 
in  style,  and  the  west  elevation,  fronting  Crow- 
lane,  consists  of  a massive  tower  and  spire  on 
the  south  side  of  a large  nave  gable,  pierced 
with  two  lofty  double-light  windows  and  mary- 
gold  window  over,  flanked  by  the  north  stair- 
case and  approached  by  a large  projecting 
western  porch.  The  walls  of  the  building  are 
faced  with  York  shoddies,  and  the  dressings  to 
doors  and  windows  are  of  light  red  fi-eestone. 
The  body  of  the  chui'ch  is  70  ft.  long  by  5U  ft. 
wide,  divided  by  means  of  cast-iron  columns 
with  caps  of  wronght-iron  foliage  into  nave  and 
aisles  of  five  bays,  the  whole  covered  over  with 
open  roofing  constructed  with  longitudinal  and 
transverse  arches.  The  gallery  extends  round 
two  sides  of  the  church  and  over  the  largo 
vestibule  at  the  west  end,  and,  with  the  ground 
floor,  is  seated  for  about  850  persons.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Wells  & 
Sons,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Hay,  architects,  Liver- 
pool. The  gasfittings  and  ornamented  ironwork 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Birmingham  ; 
the  front  railings  by  Messrs.  Nuttall  & Son, 
Golborne  ; the  heating  apparatus  by  Mr.  Gruudy  ; 
the  carving  by  Mr.  Rogerson ; and  the  church- 
yard  was  laid  out  and  planted  by  Mr.  Unsworth, 
of  Earlestown.  Mr.  Randle  was  clerk  of  the 
works. 

Pentrohin. — A new  chapel  for  the  New  Con- 
nexion  Methodists,  at  Pentrohin,  Buckley,  was 
opened  on  the  18th  inst.  The  chapel,  which  has 
been  built  and  designed  by  Mr.  Williams,  at  a 
cost  of  about  600?.,  is  capable  of  seating  250 
persons. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Wolverhanypto7i.  — Now  Board  Schools  in 
Brick-kiln-street,  Wolverhampton,  wese  opened 
on  Monday.  The  new  buildings,  which  have 
been  erected  on  a site  containing  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  are  arranged  along  the  sides 
of  the  land  facing  the  two  roads,  the  space 
behind  being  kept  clear  so  as  to  allow  ample 
playground  for  the  children.  The  schools  are 
divided  into  four  departments,  all  on  the  ground 
floor,  giving  accommodation  for  977  children. 
The  boys  have  a main  room,  54  ft.  6 in.  by  22  ft., 
with  two  class-rooms,  each  24  ft.  by  17  ft.  The 
accommodation  for  the  girls  is  the  same  as  for 
the  boys.  The  infants  have  a main  room,  40  ft. 
by  28  ft.,  with  one  class-room,  30  ft.  6 in.  by 
20  ft. ; and  the  fourth  department, — which  is 
for  boys  and  girls  over  six  years  of  age  who 
have  passed  the  first  standard,  and  will  bo 
under  the  control  of  a mistress, — have  a main 
room,  57  ft.  3 in.  by  22  ft.,  and  two  class-rooms, 
each  23  ft.  by  17  ft.  6 in.  Each  department  is 
provided  with  separate  lavatories  and  hat  and 
cloak  room.  The  buildings  are  erected  in  red 
brick,  simply  treated ; the  roofs  are  covered 
with  blue  slates.  The  use  of  stonework  has  been 
avoided,  except  where  necessary  for  construc- 
tional purposes,  whatever  ornament  is  intro- 
duced being  in  moulded  brickwork.  The  schools 
are  heated  by  Messrs.  Sbillito  & Shorland’s 
Manchester  school-grates.  The  gas-fittings  have 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  Eaton.  All  the  passages 
and  lavatories  and  hat  and  cloak  rooms  aro 
paved  with  Val  de  Travers  asphalte,  and  all  the 
walls  internally  are  lined  with  white  glazed 
bricks  to  a height  of  4 ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor 
line.  The  work  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Dawson  & Bradney,  at  a total  Qost, — including 
desks,  galleries,  and  other  fittings, — of  6,960?., 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Fleeming,  architect  to  the  Board. 


Cleopatra’s  Needle. — We  are  glad  to  see 
that  preparations  have  been  commenced  for 
taking  down  the  upper  portions  of  the  two 
massive  granite  pedestals  which  stand  on  each 
side  of  the  spot  on  which  Cleopatra’s  Needle  is 
to  be  erected.  A space  has  been  excavated, 
and  will  be  occupied  by  a floor  of  concrete  of 
great  solidity  and  strength,  destined  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  obelisk  and  its  massive  granite 
pedestal.  The  expense  of  making  this  founda- 
tion will  bo  home  by  Mr.  Dixon,  the  contractor. 
The  other  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  including  1,600?.,  the 
cost  of  two  sphinxes,  which  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  lowered  granite  pedestals  at  each  aide. 
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MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Perth. — A meeting  of  the  master  masons  has 
been  held  in  Perth,  at  which  it  was  ananimously 
agreed,  in  conseqaence  of  the  work  in  hand,  to 
recede  from  their  resolntion  to  rednoe  the  wages 
by  ^d.  per  hoar;  and  so  the  men,  who  hav'e  been 
on  strike  for  a fortnight,  will  resume  work. 
The  wages  remain  at  8d.  and  8 id.  per  hour. 

Dundee. — The  master  slaters  of  Dundee  inti- 
mated some  time  ago  that  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  would  bo  reduced  id.  per  hour  on  May 
25th,  and  that  if  no  intimation  of  agreement  to 
the  change  were  received  by  Monday  morning 
last  a lock-out  would  take  place.  Tho  men 
have  declined  to  agreo  to  the  change,  and 
therefore  the  whole  of  tho  yards,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  Messrs.  Ramsay  & Reid's,  were 
closed  on  Monday. 

BHatol. — The  Bristol  plasterers  and  plumbers 
have  notified  tho  Master  Builders’  Association 
for  a general  advance.  The  former  body  demand 
Id.  per  hour  extra,  the  plumbers  id.,  both  sec- 
tions receiving  at  tho  present  time  9id.  per 
hour.  Although  the  men  are  committed  by 
their  trade  unions  to  strike  work  if  their  demands 
aro  not  acceded  to,  it  is  thought  probable  that 
the  matters  in  dispute  may  be  settled  by  a Board 
of  Conciliation.  In  consequence  of  requests 
made  by  employers  of  labour  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  National  Conciliation  Congress, 
which  was  to  as.semblo  at  Bristol  in  May,  is 
adjourned  until  the  beginning  of  June,  “ so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  opening  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition.” 


^oolis  Rtccibei). 

Palliser's  American  Cottage  Homes.  By  Georok 
and  Charles  Palliskr,  Architects.  London: 
Triibner.  Now  York  : Bicknell. 

American  architectural  books  are  becoming 
numerous,  and  their  prevalence  seems  to  indi- 
cate a great  deal  of  activity,  a great  deal  of 
intention  to  improve  and  make  the  beat  of  their 
domestic  architecture  especially,  both  in  illus- 
trating old  (comparatively)  houses  and  planning 
new  ones.  We  do  not  precisely  make  out  the 
locus  standi  of  the  authors  of  the  present  work, 
who  are  described  on  the  title-page  as  ” archi- 
tects,”  but  appear  to  have  business  relations 
wth  “ the  trade  ” which  we  should  hardly  under- 
stand on  this  side  of  the  water.  However,  that 
does  not  affect  the  character  of  the  book,  which 
is  put  forth  with  the  special  aim  of  supplying, 
as  tho  authors  say,  a demand  in  the  States  for 
practical  designs  of  low  and  medium-priced 
houses,  suited  to  ” tho  masses  ” in  that  country. 
Tho  designs  aro  mostly  of  the  type  which  used 
to  be  called  "villas”  in  England,  rather  small 
houses  with  a determination  to  be  picturesque, 
with  multifarious  gables  and  very  projecting 
eaves.  They  are,  however,  apparently  solid  in 
design  and  construction,  and  not  characterised 
by  any  gew-gaw  extravagances  of  showy  barge- 
boards  &c.  They  mostly  exhibit  a plain  wooden 
construction,  in  some  cases  built  upon  brick  as 
a ground  story,  but  in  not  a few  coses  of  timber 
only.  The  design  with  most  character  in  it  is 
perhaps  that  on  plate  xix.  j some  others  arc 
pretty  and  picturesqne,  and  all  are  quiet  and 
in  good  taste,  though  a good  many  of  them  aro 
a little  commonplace,  to  our  thinking.  That 
for  a seaside  residence,  on  plate  xl.,  is  also  a 
good  one,  and  has  individuality  of  style.  Most 
of  tho  plaus,  we  fear,  are  rather  deficient  in 
arrangement,  especially  in  tho  method  of 
managing  tho  entrance.  As  in  some  other  cases 
wo  have  noticed,  the  book  would  hardly  attract 
much  attention  as  an  English  one,  as  we  h.av6 
better  things  of  the  same  kind ; hot  it  is  inte- 
resting as  coming  from  tho  States,  and  indi- 
cating the  prevalent  ideas  on  middle-class 
domestic  architecture  there. 


Mr.  Ellis  A.  Davidson. — We  are  sorry  to 
learn  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Davidson  died  on  the  9th 
inst.,  after  a lingering  illness.  One  of  the  first 
art  teachers  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, he  was  for  many  years  at  the  Chester 
Diocesan  Training  College,  under  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Rigg-  After  this  he  was  art-master  at 
the  City  Middle-class  School,  and  when  he  re- 
signed his  post  ho  devoted  himself  almost 
entirely  to  the  superintendence  of  the  various 
technical  publications  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Better,  A Galpin.  Ho  was  also  the 
author  of  several  technical  works  reviewed  in 
our  pages  at  the  time  of  publication. 


Proposed  Memorial  to  James  Brindley, 
the  Engineer. — The  committee  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  rebuilding  of  Newchapel  Chnrch, 
Tunstall,  as  a national  memorial  to  James 
Brindley,  tho  engineer,  met  last  week.  The 
Chairman  (the  Veu.  Archdeacon  Sir  Lovelace  T. 
Stamer,  bart.)  laid  before  the  meeting  the 
draft  of  a circular  which  it  was  decided  to  issue 
to  the  engineering  profession  as  an  appeal  for 
support  to  the  project,  it  being  thought  that  tho 
civil  engineers  of  the  present  day  would  be  glad 
to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  a worthy 
memorial  of  one  who  was  so  distinguished  an 
ornament  of  the  profession,  who  was  born  in 
1716,  was  engineer  for  the  Bridgwater  Canal, 
1759  to  1767  ; was  engineer  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Canal,  1766  to  1770 ; and  who  died  at  Turn- 
hnrst,  in  the  parish  of  Newchapel,  27th  of 
September,  1772.  Mr.  Lewis,  architect,  reported 
that  he  had  received  tenders  from  five  builders 
for  tho  erection  of  the  proposed  church  at 
Newchapel;  tho  lowest  was  that  of  Mr.  N.  ‘ 
Bennett,  the  amount  being  6,6281.  for  the  , 
chnrch  complete  with  nave,  chancel,  tower, 
and  spire.  Divided  as  directed,  into  separate 
amounts  for  nave,  chancel,  with  tower,  and  ■ 
spire,  it  was  as  follows  : — Nave,  4,181 ; chancel 
and  tower,  1,7811. ; spire,  8011.  In  answer  to  a 
snggestion  from  Mr.  Heath,  M.P.,  Mr.  Lewis ' 
explained  that  if  brick  were  used  instead  of  ■ 
stone,  it  would  make  a reduction  in  the  estimate  * 
of  25  per  cent.  A reference  to  the  amonut  of 
subscriptions  promised  and  payments  made  ! 
showed  that  even  for  a brick  nave  a sum  of  | 
1,6001.  would  yet  require  to  bo  raised.  It  was  | 
resolved  that  until  a considerable  portion  of  i 
this  was  subscribed  the  church  could  not  be  ' 
commenced  ; and  the  feeling  was  expressed  that  I 
if  the  committee  adopted  a brick  instead  of! 
a stone  building,  they  must  drop  tho  term 
“ Brindley  Memorial,”  and  simply  call  them- 
selves a committee  for  rebuilding  Newchapel 
Church. 

The  Bournemouth  Sewage  Outfall. — 

The  Bournemouth  Improvement  Commissioners 
having  applied  for  sanction  to  borrow  13,000'. 
for  works  of  sewage  outfall,  Mr.  Thornhill 
Harrison,  one  of  tho  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  a public  inquiry  at  the 
tuwn-hall  on  the  15th  inst.  The  Commissioners 
had  decided  on  having  two  outfalls,  one  rnnning 
under  the  pier,  and  proposed  to  be  carried  1,350  ft. 
out  to  sea,  and  the  other  at  Boscombe.  The 
cost  of  those  two  outfalls  had  been  estimated  at 
about  8,500Z.,  but,  in  order  to  allow  for  all  con- 
tingencies, they  resolved  to  ask  for  the  larger 
snm.  Dr.  Compton  and  others  were  called,  and 
stated  that  no  injurious  results  would  take  place 
by  the  double  outfall  scheme  being  carried  out. 
Mr.  Creeke,  the  surveyor  to  the  Commissioners, 
however,  said  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  and  that  tho  sewage  would  pollute  the 
water  and  make  it  unpleasant  for  bathers,  and 
that  if  this  scheme  were  adopted  one-third  of 
the  proposed  new  pier  would  be  erected  over 
the  rankest  polluted  water.  Several  medical 
men  were  examined,  all  of  whom  condemned 
the  carrying  out  of  the  sewage  nndor  the  pier, 
even  though  it  wore  taken  400  ft.  beyond  tho 
pier-head  ; and  contended  that  if  the  scheme 
were  adopted  it  would  damage  the  reputation  of 
Bournemouth.  The  people  of  Boscombe  objected 
to  the  Bournemouth  sewage  being  emptied 
there,  and  it  was  suggested  as  a compromise 
that  there  bo  one  outfall  between  Bournemouth 
and  Boscombe  for  the  two  places.  The  inspector 
recommended  that  tho  sewage  be  clarified  before 
being  allowed  to  be  passed  into  the  sea. 

Bridging  the  Danube,  — Tho  Warsaw 
papers  state  that  a strong  iron  pontoon  bridge, 
complete  in  every  detail,  left  there  recently  for 
Roumania.  The  pontoons  composing  tho  bridge 
were  manufactured  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Poland,  and  when  put  together  on  the  Danube 
will  be  the  strongest  of  their  kind  yet  thrown 
across  that  river.  A number  of  engineers 
belonging  to  the  garrison  at  Warsaw  accom- 
panied the  train. 

Another  Theatre  Gone  the  Old  Way. — 
About  five  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre,  New  Kont-road, 
was  found  to  be  on  fire,  and  was  speedily 
" burned  out.”  The  theatre  had  only  been  built 
some  four  or  five  years.  A great  deal  of  damage 
was  done  to  the  platform  of  tho  adjoining  j 
station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  i 
Railway  Company.  1 
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The  New  Channel  Twin-Steamer  " Ex- 
press.”— This  new  vessel,  which  has  been  built 
at  Messrs.  Leslie  & Co.’s  yard  at  Hebborn,  has 
just  run  her  trial  trip,  which  was  very  satis- 
factory, tho  speed  attained  being  upwards  of 
fourteen  knots.  She  has  been  built  somewhat 
on  tho  model  of  the  Castalia,  with  tho  important 
exception  that  sho  may  bo  said  to  be  a vessel 
with  two  distinct  hulls  instead  of  two  half- 
ships, as  in  the  case  of  the  CostuL'a.  Her  de- 
signers are  Messrs.  Andrew  Leslie  and  Mr. 
Parker.  She  is  intended  to  carry  1,000  passen- 
gers,  and  will  bo  put  on  the  Dover  and  Calais 
station  during  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The 
general  dimensions  of  tho  Express  are  as  follows : 
— Length  over  all,  300  ft. ; beam,  61  ft.  ; beam 
over  sponsons,  63  ft.  6 in. ; depth  of  each  hull 
(moulded),  14  ft.  6 in. ; height  of  superstruc- 
ture, 8 ft. ; width  of  each  hull,  18  ft.  3 in.  ; 
clear  width  between  hulls,  25  ft.  6 in.  ; 
draught  of  water  when  ship  is  complete, 
and  with  ninety  tons  of  coal,  6 ft.  7 in.  forward, 
and  6 ft.  8 in.  aft.  The  cousumption  of  coal 
will  amount  to  about  six  tons  per  hour. 
Tho  engines  and  boilers  are  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Black,  Hawthorn,  & Co.,  engineers, 
Gateshead.  To  enable  the  vessel  to  attain 
a high  rate  of  speed,  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  that  the  engine  power  must  bo  very 
great,  whilst  the  weight  must  bo  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  degree.  By  using  only  the 
very  best  material, — cast  steel,  gun-metal,  and 
wrought  iron  predominating. — and  the  most 
skilful  workmanship,  Messrs.  Black,  Hawthorn, 
A Co.,  succeeded  in  providing  tho  immense 
engines,  boilers,  Ac.,  with  a horse-power  of  4,200, 
which  weigh  altogether  only  500  tons.  The 
heaviest  castings  in  connexion  with  the  machi- 
nery were  tho  cylinders,  weighing  11  tons 
each,  which  wore  supplied  from  the  works 
of  Messrs.  W.  Black  & Co.,  North-Eastom 
Foundry,  South  Shields.  The  engines  are  con- 
structed  on  the  diagonal  inclined  principal,  with 
two  cylinders  in  each  ship,  each  pair  working 
upon  one  crank  pin.  Tho  four  cylinders  aro  each 
63  in.  diameter.  The  stroke  of  each  piston  is 
72  in.,  and  they  travel  at  the  rate  of  480  ft.  per 
minute.  Tho  engines,  with  forty  revolutions  per 
minute,  have  indicated  up  to  4,200  horse-power. 
Each  cylinder  is  complete,  having  its  own  con- 
denser, air-pump,  and  feed  and  bilge  pumps.  The 
paddle-wheels,  which  aro  perfectly  independent 
of  each  other,  so  that  one  can  be  working  ahead 
whilst  tho  other  is  going  astern,  are  fitted  with 
patent  feathering  floats.  The  diameter  of  each 
paddle-wheel,  over  the  floats,  is  2ri  ft.,  and 
there  are  ten  floats  to  each  paddle,  measuring 
10  ft.  6 in.  long  by  4 ft.  9 in.  deop.  Tho  steam 
is  obtained  from  four  boilers,  each  15  ft.  diameter 
and  19  ft.  long,  fired  from  both  ends  by  moans 
of  six  furnaces,  making  in  all  twenty-four  fur- 
naces and  eight  Btoko-holes.  The  working 
pressure  of  tho  boilers  is  30  lb.  to  the  square 
inch,  which  is  fully  maintained  when  tho 
engines  are  running  forty  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Cutting  off  the  Water  Supply. — At  the 
Wandsworth  Police-court,  on  the  13th  inst.,  the 
occupier  of  a house  at  Wimbledon  attended 
before  Mr.  Paget,  to  complain  of  the  Southwark 
and  Vauihall  Waterworks  Company  catting  off 
his  supply.  Ho  said  he  had  made  three  appli- 
cations to  the  company,  but  he  could  not  obtain 
any  reply.  He  did  not  owe  tho  company  any 
money,  but  his  next-door  neighbour  had  refused 
to  pay  an  overcharge.  There  was  one  supply 
for  the  two  houses  into  a tank  which  stood  on 
applicant's  premises.  Mr.  Paget  inquired 
whether  tho  applicant  had  tendered  the  whole 
amount  for  tho  two  houses  ? The  applicant  said 
ho  had  not.  Mr.  Paget  told  him  that  he  must 
do  BO  before  he  would  be  entitled  to  a supply  of 
water.  Another  man  living  in  Battersea  also 
attended  to  complain  of  the  company  cutting  off 
his  supply.  Tho  company  had  out  off  the  water 
next  door,  and  as  one  pipe  served  both  houses 
his  supply  had  been  stopped.  He  did  not  owe 
the  company  any  money.  Mr.  Paget  said  the 
applicant  must  tender  the  money  for  the  present 
quarter,  as  the  company  were  not  bound  to  trust 
him.  if  the  company  refused  to  supply  the 
applicant  after  he  had  tendered  the  money,  he 
could  apply  to  him  again. 

Conservative  Club,  Ardwick. — It  is  in- 
tended to  build  a new  club-house  for  the  Con- 
servatives of  Ardw'ick.  Mr.  S.  C.  Thompson 
has  prepared  the  plans,  and  estimates  tho  cost 
of  tho  building  at  2,5U01.  A site  has  been 
secured  fronting  Higher  Ardwick  and  Park- 
place. 
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Sculpture  in  Rome. — Tho  Times  corre- 
spondent says, — “ Althougli  the  Italians  in 
oil  colours  are  still,  iven  in  their  decline,  great 
masters  of  execution,  their  preference  is  for 
marble  as  a medium  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
their  best  sculptors  now,  abandoning  the  mere 
nudo  of  the  figirrc,  which  had  led  to  an  in- 
tolerable multiplication  of  Eves,  Ilcbes,  and 
Venusos,  arc  studying  bare  realism  in  the  fea- 
tures and  expression  of  countenances  taken  by 
preference  from  cvery-day  life.  It  is  the  fashion, 
with  a certain  class  of  English  critics,  to  run 
down  Canova  and  tho  classical  style  to  which 
ho  gave  rise,  as  an  omascnlate,  nerveless,  and 
soulless  school  of  art ; but  those  who  utter  such 
opinions  can  never  have  seen  Canova’s  bust  of 
Napoleon  I.  in  tho  Pitti  Palace,  or  its  duplicate 
at  Chatsworth  [Qy.  Apslcy  House  ?'].  Tho  per- 
fectly overpowering,  crushing  genius,  end  cha- 
racter given  to  the  man  in  that  face  is  some- 
thing the  like  of  which  one  would  vainly  look 
for  in  tho  whole  row  of  the  Cmsar.s  of  antiquity. 
Tliat  was  hardly  the  Napoleon  whom  God  had 
made.  It  was  the  hero  such  as  ho  appeared  in 
the  heated  imagination  of  the  sculptor  and  his 
countrymen  during  tho  short  lapse  of  years 
before  Areola  and  Slareugo,  and  before  the  dis- 
enchantment of  the  Imperial  period  set  in. 
Mere  Goth  as  I am,  I am  bold  enough  to  chal- 
lenge any  man  to  produce  such  an  expression  of 
mind  and  soul  in  a marble  face  a.s  that  is ; and, 
although  anything  approaching  that  may  never 
bo  seen,  I think  that  such  young  artists  as  Jlon- 
teverde  exert  themselves  to  come  near  by  their 
Columbuses  and  ilazziuis,  and  strive  after  a 
success  which  is  not  wholly  undeserved.” 

Carijenters  and  Joiners. — The  18th  annual 
report  of  tho  Amalgamated  Society  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
are  in  Manchester,  shows  that  the  society  com- 
prises 330  branches  and  10,829  members,  with 
a cash  balance  of  71',2181.,  against  317  branches, 
16,038  members,  and  70,lUUL  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  year.  Tho  income  of  1877  was 
42,231J.,  and  expenditure  38,092Z.  The  largest 
item  of  expenses  is  under  the  head  “Trade 
Privileges,”  which  comprises  strike-pay,  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  expenses,  law  expenses, 
and  other  costs  of  trade  movements.  The  sum 
thus  expended  was  13,108?.,  or  13.s.  7]'cl.  per 
member.  The  general  secretary  remarks  that 
last  year  was  a year  of  trade  disputes  and 
strikes.  “ The  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
country  as  a whole  has  undoubtedly  been  in  a 
very  depressed  condition,  and  our  employers 
have  contended  that  the  building  trades  were 
also  experiencing  a period  of  bad  trade,  and 
that  their  profits  woiild  not  admit  of  any 
advance  in  the  w'ages  of  their  workmen.  We 
dissented  from  this  opinion,  and  hence  several 
severe  and  protracted  strikes  have  occurred 
during  the  past  year.  The  great  majority  of 
tho  public  seem  to  believe  that  in  such  disputes 
the  employers  ai'c  always  idglit,  and  the  work- 
men invariably  in  tho  wrong;  but  there  are  a 
few  who  agree  with  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill 
when  ho  says  that  ‘ experience  has  at  Icngtli 
enabled  the  more  intelligent  trades  to  take  a 
tolerably  correct  measure  of  the  circumstances 
on  which  the  success  of  a strike  for  an  advance 
of  wages  depends.’  ” 

A Trade  Outrage  Uiipunislifd — At  the 
Manchester  Assizes  on  Saturday,  William  Acton, 
William  Hughes,  and  John  Hodson  were  indicted 
for  throwing  against  the  house  of  Hubert  Ham- 
nett, of  Chcctham,  Manchester,  some  explosive 
materials,  with  intent  to  murder  him.  Mr. 
Hamnett,  in  partnership  with  another,  carried 
on  business  as  brickmakers  at  Pendlebury.  Up 
to  a short  time  ago  they  were  opci’ativea,  and 
members  of  the  Brickmakers’  Union,  andshortly 
after  commencing  business  they  introduced 
steam  machinery.  This  gave  offence  to  the 
operatives,  and  in  consequence  of  an  outrage 
being  apprehended,  Mr.  Hamnett’s  house  was 
watched  by  the  police.  On  the  19th  of  January, 
however,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
police,  early  in  the  morning,  a tin  can,  supposed 
to  have  contained  an  explosive  liquid,  and  a 
bottle  full  of  gunpowder,  jiieccs  of  lead,  &c., 
were  thrown  at  the  fanhglit,  but  striking  some 
woodwork,  they  fell  into  the  street,  and  two 
violent  explosions  occurred,  which  awoke  the  in- 
mates. The  prisoners  were  members  of  the 
Union,  and  were  arrested,  but  there  not  being 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  them,  they  were 
acquitted. 

At  Pemberton,  a new  Catholic  Church,  to 
seat  500  pewons,  will  shortly  he  commenced. 
Messrs.  Pugin,  Aehlin,  & Pugin,  of  Westminster, 
are  the  architects. 


The  Defoe  Memorial  Manse.  Tooting. — 
[n  1088  Daniel  Defoe  founded  the  Nonconformist 
church  at  Tooting,  and  supplied  it  with  a 
minister.  In  1871  a committee  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  the  “ Defoe  Memorial 
Manse,”  for  the  tise  of  the  minister  for  the  time 
being.  The  Rev.  John  Congreve,  M.A.,  the 
rector  of  tho  parish,  expressed  his  readiness  to 
co-operate  in  the  erection  of  a memorial  so 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  work 
of  the  far-famed  Defoe.  “ If  Daniel  Defoe  were 
alive  and  amongst  us,”  said  Mr.  Congreve,  at  a 
public  meeting,  “it  is  certain  he  would  greatly 
desire  to  seo  the  successive  ministers  of  bis 
church  provided  with  a house  suitable  to  their 
position  and  work.”  In  1875,  an  ample  freehold 
site  was  purchased  from  the  British  Land  Com- 
pany, in  tho  most  conspicuous  position  in 
Tooting,  at  an  unremunerative  price,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  object  for  which  it  was 
required.  Tho  Manse,  of  which  au  illustration 
is  given  in  the  Mid  Surrey  Gazette,  will  he  a 
substantial  building  in  the  domestic  Gothic 
style,  from  designs  by  ilessrs.  Tarring  & Sons, 
architects.  Near  the  front  door,  between  two 
of  tho  buttresses,  it  is  proposed  to  place  a life- 
size  statue  of  Defoe,  under  an  enriched  canopy. 
The  memorial  is  expected  to  cost  1,5001. 

Royal  Aqnai'ium  and  Summer  and 
Winter  Garden  Society. — -In  extraordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  above  society  has  Dcen 
held  at  the  Aquarium,  Westminster,  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  the  following  resolution, 
passed  unanimously  at  au  extraordinary  general 
meeting,  held  on  the  7thinst. : — “Tliat  5,000 
six  per  cent,  prcfci'encc  shares  of  51.  each  be 
raised  in  lieu  of  the  6,000  six  per  cent,  pre- 
ference shares  of  51.  each  proposed.”  Captain 
Molesworth,  K.N.,  the  chairman  of  the  Board, 
presided,  and,  in  moving  the  confirmation  of  the 
resolution  given  above,  said  that,  witliout  any 
pressure  whatever,  23,0001.  had  been  taken  by 
the  shai'choldcrs,  and  tho  remaining  2,00Ol. 
there  would  bo  no  difficulty  iu  placing.  He 
moved  the  confirmatory  resolution,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Jewell,  a shareholder,  and 
carried  unanimously,  without  discussion.  The 
chairman  then  stated  that  the  door  receipts 
were  going  on  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
and  that  they  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  progress  of  the  instituti«m.  A vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  directors  was  then 
proposed,  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously  ; 
and  in  returning  thanks  the  chairman  said  he 
hoped  they  would  show  on  a future  occasion 
that  they  deserved  it. 

Fall  of  Concrete  Wall  at  Camberwell. — 

We  referred  a fortnight  ago  (p.  281)  to  the  fall 
of  a concrete  wall  at  some  new  houses  in  Ssdg- 
moor- place  (formerly  Westmoreland  • street), 
Southampton-street,  Camberwell.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work.s, 
the  Building  Act  Committee  reported  on  the 
subject  to  the  effect  that  the  work  had  boon 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Building  Act,  and  that  the  accident  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  shaking  of  the  work  while 
green, — such  shaking  being  caused,  we  believe, 
by  [some  rather  rough  “larking”  or  “horse- 
play ” on  the  part  of  some  of  the  workmen 
while  on  the  scaffold. 

Royal  Italian  Opera,  Cov^iit  Garden. — 

Mr.  Gye  announces  that  the  opera  season  of 
1878  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  April  2ud, 
and  states  bis  intention  to  produce  two,  at 
least,  of  tho  following  works : — For  the  first 
time  in  England,  Bizet’s  opera,  “Carmen,” 
the  principal  role  by  Madame  Adelina  Patti; 
an  entirely  new  opera  by  M.  Do  Flotow, 
entitled  “ Alma  ” ; Herold’s  opera,  “ Le  Pro  aux 
Clercs”;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
Victor  Masso’s  opera,  “Paulo  o Virginia,”  the 
chief  character  by  Mademoiselle  Albani.  Several 
new  artistes  are  engaged,  and  all  the  old 
favourites.  Everything  promises  well. 

A Citizen  of  Eisenach,  iu  Germany,  who 
has  already  built  and  presented  to  his  native 
town  a large  schoolhouse  and  barracks,  is  about 
to  erect  a splendid  theatre  in  that  place,  with 
the  intention  of  likewise  handing  it  over  to  the 
town  as  soon  as  it  is  finished. 

The  Artisans’,  Labourers',  and  General 
Dwellings  Company. — The  annual  report  of 
this  company  for  1877  shows  a net  revenue  of 
13,0111.,  out  of  which  a dividend  of  2 per  cent, 
is  recommended,  leaving  1,3041.  to  be  carried 
forward. 

The  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  a copy  of  Mr.  J.  Dafforne’s  illustrated 
volume,  “ The  Albert  Memorial : its  History, 
Description,  &c.,”  recently  published. 


At  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  on  the  27th 
inst.,  the  two  cantatas,  “The  Ancient  Mariner, 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett,  and  “ Fridolin,”  by  Signor 
Kandegger,  were  performed  by  Mr.  Carter’s 
choir.  There  have  been  some  capital  evenings 
here  lately. 


TENDERS 

For  paintinz,  distempering;,  io.,  at  the  Poplar  and 
Stepney  Sick  Asylum.  Messrs.  A.  & C,  Harslon,  archi- 
tects : — 

Harrison  & Wood  £1,890  0 0 

Coleman 1,326  0 0 

Kobey 1,158  0 0 

Whtford  P95  0 0 

Derby  (accepted) 957  0 0 


Per  tho  erection  of  8L  Dunstaa's  Church,  East  Acton, 
for  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths.  Mr.  R. 


Ilesketh,  architect.  Aica 


. rraiiKuu  i,  Andrew,  sur* 


Church. 

Vicarage. 

Chappell 

, 12,830  ., 

3,420 

Dove,  Brothers 

, 11,993  .. 

3,260 

Browne  k Robinson 

. 11,933  ., 

2,985 

Higgs  A Hill  

, 11,070  ., 

2,904 

Adamson  A Sons  

, 10,811 

For  new  seboo's,  Pleet-road,  Msrylebono,  for  the 
London  School  Bourd.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect, 
Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  k Ne  ghbour,  eurveyors:— 

Manley  & Rogers  £13,996  0 0 

Perry  A Co.  13,929  0 0 

Slieifiel.l  A Frebble  13, 876  0 0 

Scriteoer  & White 13,767  o 0 

Thompson 13,700  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill  13,096  0 0 

Cox 13,674  0 0 

Brass 13,625  0 0 

Aitebisun  A SValker 13,590  0 0 

M’illiaras  A Son  13,650  0 0 

Grover  13,636  0 0 

Wall,  Brothers  13,460  0 0 


For  new  school*.  Silver-street,  Notting-hill,  for  the 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect, 
Messrs,  b'orthcrolt.  Son,  & Neighbour,  surveyors  : — 


Stimpson  A Co 

Brass  

£8.740 
8,345 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hobson  

8,338 

0 

0 

Dowds 

8,262 

0 

0 

Higgs  A Hill  

8,196 

0 

0 

Tongue  

8,142 

0 

0 

Wall,  Brothers 

7,989 

0 

0 

Grover 

7,961 

0 

0 

Rankin 

7,960 

0 

0 

Tliomps.iii  

7,928 

0 

0 

Hook  A Oldrey 

7,800 

0 

0 

For  new  wings  to  school  buildings,  Jonson  - street. 
Stepney,  lor  tlie  London  School  Bourd.  Mr.  E.  B.  Bob- 
sou,  areiiitect.  Mr.  T,  M.  Rickman,  surveyor  : — 


Tongue 

Brass  

Wood  

Thompson  

Higgs  A Hill 

Hobson  

Jerard 

Shefiield  A Co 

Atherton  A Latta... 


8 870  0 0 
8,540  0 0 
8,443  0 0 
8,296  0 0 
8,279  0 0 
6,030  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  for  Mr.  T.  Cooksey’s 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr.  R.  Adolphus  Came,  architect:— 

Munaileld  A Sons £2,410  0 0 

Strange  A Sous 3,090  0 e 

Longley  2,079  0 0 

Edwards,  Brothers  1,993  0 0 

TUorogood 1,937  0 0 

Elwig  (accepted) 1,611  o ^ 

For  alterations  at  No.  101,  Wood-street,  City.  Messrs, 
J.  A W.  Wimble,  architects 


Ashby  A Horner  . 
Ramsey  


..£1,975 
..  1918 
..  1,597 
..  1,628 
..  1,413 


For  rebuilding  180,  Drury-lsue. 

Wimble,  architects  : — 

Morter 

Hoare  A Son 

Falkner  

Brass  

Killby  

AshhyA  Horner  

Sewell  A Sou 

W'.  A F.  Croaker 


Messrs.  J.  A W, 

.£3,273  0 0 
. 3,272  0 0 
. 3,223  0 0 
. 3,193  0 0 
. 3,120  0 0 
. 3,030  0 0 
. 2,986  0 0 
. 2,921  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  a new  sluice,  the  completion  of 
eastern  main  sewer,  and  branch  sewers  in  the  Strand,  Ac., 
for  the  Town  Council  of  Kyde.  Mr.  F.  Newman, 
engineer 

Coker  £6,800  10  8 

JollitTe 6,450  0 0 

Sibley  4,095  0 0 

Meader  3,7^0  0 0 

Groves  (accepted)  3,622  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Plough  Tavern, 
Bloomsbury,  for  Mr.  8.  0.  Carlton.  Mr.  W.  Paice,  archi- 
tect 

Treble  A Son,  builder’s  work. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  tbe  Royal  Naval 
Hospitsl,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  for  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  tbe  Admiralty. 

Gibbon  A Mitchell  (accepted). 
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For  aUera'ione  and  additiona  to  St.  Uarylebone  Work- 
house,  and  the  erection  of  casual  wards.  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  architect 

Temple  & Foster 

Mowlem  &Co 

Chappell  

iNigtitingale 

Crockett  

^Va!l,  Brothers  (accepted) 

Perkins.,.., 


..£13.293 
..  11.390 
..  11,238 
..  11,150 
..  11,000 
..  10,333 
..  10,333 


For  three  warehouses,  Southwark,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg, 
arcbitrct.  Quantities  supplied 

Allen  ft  Co 

Browne  ft  Robinson  

Hill  


,.£4,700 


3,005  0 


For  house,  conservatory,  stables,  4c.,  at  Farnborough, 
for  Mr.  Thos.  Fox,  Messrs.  George  ft  Peto, 

'Perkioa  , . £8,600  0 

Dove,  Brothers ® 

Arnaud  7,^6  o 

Punoett  Z’ttt  ? 

Payne  & Balding 7, ['61  0 

Tongue  


For  pjinting  the  outside,  and  frosted  inside,  of  the  Sea- 
men’s Hospital,  Greenwich ....  - . 

Pearce..  ^ ® 

Hatdeld  ft  Sons  0 0 

Rowe 


Surridge 

Challia.. 

Williams.. 


310  0 0 


293  0 0 


230  0 0 


epted)  

Exclusive  01  two  new  noiico  boards. 


7,Oi3 


Tor  farm-house  and  farm  bnildiogs,  Cndham,  for  the 
Sight  Hon.  Earl  Stanhope.  Mr.  Martin  Bulmer,  archi- 
tect 

Punnett  £3,596  0 0 

Durtnell 3,625  0 0 

Bridge... 3,306  0 9 

Payne  ft  BMding 3,208  0 0 

Callnnd  3,100  0 0 

Laslett  (withdrawn) 2,993  0 0 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

J O T— C M.— W.  W.  L.— Rev.  W.  L.-J.  D.-Ee».  Mr.  W.— 
A.  L-W.  N.-J.  K.  M.-J.  B.-F.  P.  P.-H.  R.  B.-K.  C.  E.-E.  M.  0. 
-W  & B.- U.  (Sloael  -T.  E-  B.  (n9).-T.  E.  (next  waekl.-J.  B. 
(.clJjlnlDg  neighboor  must  not  lessen  the  light  heretofore  enjoved).- 
W.  P.  (should  send  Ust  aud  aiuouuU.  not  single  name).— W.  C.  T. 
(befond  oai  lines). 

All  atatementa  of  (acta,  llsta  of  lenders,  Ac.  muat  be  accompanied 
fay  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neceesatUy 
publlCBtion. 

NOT!  -The  responslbiUty  of  signed  artioles.  aud  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  o(  oouree,  with  the  suthors. 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Dooks,  Gloacester, 

Maanfaotarars  of  ENAMELLED  aud  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  stalion  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [ApTt.] 


CHARGES  FOR  ARYERTISEMENTS. 


For  bouse  at  Shirleys,  Orpington,  for  Mr.  J.  Brooks. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Pierre  Harris,  architect : — 

Grover... £1,97-1  0 0 

Ward  1.813  0 0 

HoUox..,  1.776  0 0 

Payne  ft  Balding  (accepted) 1,737  0 0 


For  new  schools  for  the  Willenhall  School  Board 


Gough.. 

Wistance  

Lovatt 

Inwood  

Teece  

Pilahaw  

Sauaome 

Hunter  

Hawaon  ft  Bradney .. 

Wiley  ft  Filtin 

Trow  ft  Sons 

Jones  ft  Son  

Horton  

Tatlow  (accepted)  ., 


..  £3,586 
,.  3,473  0 0 
..  3,312  0 0 
..  3,198  0 0 
..  3,i§2  0 0 


3,13S 
3,1U  0 
3,098  12 
3,042  0 
2,965  0 
2,950  0 
2.391  0 
2,735  0 


9 0 


rords)  . . 


Os.  S> 


I by  AucUou, 


lioOAl  line  (ebouc — ..... 

•eries  of  Trade  AdverUsementi,  also  for  Special 
n.,Q..u..  on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contract-.  *■"  * 

4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Puhbsber. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  word.)  or  under ^ 6d. 

Ba^h  additional  line  (about  tea  word.) Oa.  60. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

AddreMed  Box Office 
Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  miM<  in  a 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  TTNDEB  !— 

For  '•  Sltnitiona  Wanted  ’•  AdverlUemenU fd.  per 

For  all  other  AdverllMiaenta  bd.  per  Woelt. 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

• # qiamn.  miitt  not  be  writ,  but  all  .mull  earn,  ehonld  be 
— rnitted  bo  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Peet-office,  Riug-Btreet, 
^“en'fgarfeoVw.C.  to  DOUGLAS  ^OURDKINIER,  Publiaher,  ad- 


r,  and  the 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-Propeller,  for  the 
introdnction  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell- 
iogs,  &o.  . 

The  maohine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent. street,  London, 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a dram  with  a 
double  set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly- 
wheel  placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle 
as  fans.  The  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  on  to 
it,  causing  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revolve 
with  great  velocity  ; the  air  passing  through  the 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feet  per  minute, 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatus.  _ 

jI.B, The  above  maohine  may  be  used  either 

as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred, 
or  both  objects  oombiaed. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Barners  for 
Gas  Fires  and  Cooking  Purpoees,  and  Patentees 
of  the  Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Con- 
servatories,  &o.  , 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lamps  and 
Candelabra.  , _ 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Queen’a-road,  Bays, 
water,  W. 


d«»ed  to  No!'*!.  CutieriDe-.treet,  W.C. 

AdverHsemsnts  for  the  current  week'.  Ubu.  muit  reach  the  office 

before  THREE  o'.lockp.m  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publl.her  cannot  be  ra.pon.lhle  (or  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  In  reply  to  AdvertlMmenl.,  aud  .trougly  recommend,  that 
COPIES  ONLY  ahottld  be  tent. 


MICIIELMORE  & HEAP, 

ManufactuTen  of 


For  the  erection  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  school, 
Huntingdon.  Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson,  architect.  Old 
material,  included 


Pattinson  . 

Friest  

Lord 

Coates 

Howard  

Twelvetrees  

(Smith  ft  Allen  

Maile  

W ade  

Cade  

Saint  ft  Son  

Cade  ft  W'lldman.. 

Richardson 

Thaekray  

Bunting  

Dunkley 

Balmer  


..£2,663  0 0 


2,i2J  0 0 
2,422  0 0 
2,420  0 0 


2,350  0 0 


2,231  0 0 


.280  0 0 
2,260  0 
2,235  0 
2,168  0 
2,067  0 
2,057  0 
2,035  0 
1,993  0 
1,949  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


■■THE  HUILDFR"  UeunpUed  direct  from  the  Office  to  re.ldenU  )n 
my  part  of  the  UoiUJ  Kingdom  at  the  rale  of  ISe.  per  aauum. 
jrepaid.  BemllUnOM  payable  a.  above. 


Asphalte. 

Scyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
Wliite  Asphaltcs. 

II.  STODAET  & 0 0. 

Office  ; 

No.  90,  Cannon.street,  E.C.  [Adtt.] 


60  CHARLES  ^OLLINCE'SO  PATENT.ClA 

S PATENT  HINGES, 


riOLLINGE’i 

^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

Oi  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  DetcripUen. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


£1,000,  £b00,  aud  other  Sums 


to  advaoce  on  MoTtrage  S. 

CHA'S.  ETnEPvINGTON,  Solicitor, 

No.  6,  Sergeanu'Inn, 

Fieet-.treet,  E.C. 


JMPERIAL  FIRE 


PANY  (Established  IS03), 
17  pall-mall.  8.W.  Capital. 
TOO.OOOf.  Insurancee  again.t  F 
world  at  modetale  rates  of  preu 


Batt  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quanymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 


on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  reeidence,  Neville’s  Cross, 
near  Durham.  Mr.  George  Ord,  architect.  Quantities 
by  G.  D.  Irwin 
Elliot 

Scott  ft  Son  

Allison 

Hutchinson  ft  Sedgwick  . 

Sanderson  

Dixon 

Burton  

Robson  ft  Son  (accepted) 

Ainaley  ft  Mowbary  

Craig  

Gardner 


£2,035  0 0 
..  1,903  18  9 
..  1,879  17  0 
..  1,353  5 11 
..  1,842  0 0 
..  1,625  11  1 
1,696  15  0 
1,825  0 0 
1,612  0 4 
1,475  17  0 
1,322  10  6 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  end  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
iat  roofs,  stables,  cow- sheds  and  milk- rooms, 
granaries,  tan-rooms.  and  terraoes.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  ore  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery.— For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenshire.— [Advt.] 
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George  Gilheii  Scott. 

AST  week  brought 
to  a somewhat  sud- 
den and  unexpected 
close  what  must  be 
called,  all  things 
considered,  the  most 
successful  ai'chitec- 
tural  career  of 
modem  times.  It 
did  not,  indeed,  fall 
to  the  lot  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  to 
carry  out  any  one 
building  so  central 
and  unique  in  its 
interest,  so  com- 
pletely national  in 
its  associations,  a.s 
that  great  structure 
on  the  banka  of  the 
Thames  upon  which 
mainly  rests  the  one 
architectural  repu- 
tation of  modern 
England  which  can 
fairly  be  paralleled 
with  his.  But  the 
Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  an  oppor- 
tonity  such  as  comes 
to  architects  once  in 
an  age  only ; and  if 
with  Barry  there 
remains,  therefore, 
the  crowning  and  central  architectural  acliiove- 
ment  of  his  age  and  country,  with  Scott 
there  remains  the  most  extended  and  multitudi- 
nous success  which  perhaps  any  one  man  has 
ever  achieved  in  the  career  of  an  active  profes- 
sional architect.  As  was  observed  by  a speaker 
at  the  ^Institute  meeting  on  Monday  evening, 
he  was  “everywhere”  within  the  circuit 
of  Great  Britain  5 besides  carrying  out, 
beyond  the  limits  of  hia  own  country, 
works  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  importance 
to  establish  a reputation  in  themselves.  To  the 
English  public,  so  careless  and  mostly  so  ill- 
informed  about  the  art  and  the  profession  of 
architectui'e,  Scott  was  almost  the  one  name 
which  every  one  seemed  to  know, — wo  may  say 
probably  the  only  one  the  eminence  of  which 
was  generally  admitted  by  common  consent  and 
as  a matter  of  course.  In  matters  of  art,  as  we 
all  know,  the  verdict  of  tlie  vox  populi  is  by  no 
means  to  he  necessarily  accepted;  but  the  fact 
that  a member  of  a profession  so  little  popular 
and  so  little  understood  in  England  should  have 
compelled  average  Englishmen  to  believe  in  him 
so  thoroughly,  is  in  itself  a fact  the  significance 
of  which  must  not  be  underrated.  But  it  is  not 
merely  as  an  exceptionally-successful  profes- 
sional architect  that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  will  be  re- 
membered. His  architectural  career  has  a wider 
and  more  permanent  interest  from  the  fact  that 


he  is  identified,  in  a degree  and  in  a manner  in 
which  no  other  man  has  been,  >vith  tho  most 
remarkable  movement  in  tho  history  of  modern 
architecture  since  the  Italian  Renaissance.  When 
the  history  of  English  architecture  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be 
recognised  that  what  tho  name  of  Palladio  in 
common  parlance  is  to  the  Classic  Renaissance 
in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  name  of 
Scott  is  to  tho  similar  and  equally-remarkahle 
movement  which  may  be  called  the  Gothic 
Renaissance  in  England  in  the  present  century. 
We  say  “ in  common  parlance,”  because  in  real 
truth  Scott  has  had  a wider  and  more  important 
influence  on  his  own  day  than  Palladio  had 
on  his  5 and  it  may  be  also  added,  a healthier 
influence  as  an  architect,  since  ho  was  always  an 
advocate  for  truthful  and  solid  construction  as 
the  basis  of  all  architectural  design,  whereas 
his  Italian  prototype  was  lamentably  indifferent 
on  this  head,  and  was  content  with  elaborating 
a Classic  architectui'e  much  of  which  was  little 
better  than  a whited  sepulchre,  a sham  exterior 
executed  in  perishable  materials.  Tho  avowed 
object  of  Scott,  as  expressed  in  one  of  the  ! 
earliest  of  his  few  literary  productions  (“  A Plea 
for  the  faithful  Restoration  of  our  Ancient ' 
Churches”  ) was  to  awaken  an  art  indigenous  j 
to  tho  country,  which  he  regarded  as  having  , 
suffered  a temporary  lapse.  And  whatever  | 
opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  value  or  reason-  j 
ableness  of  such  an  attempt  in  the  abstract,  it  j 
must  be  admitted  that  if  it  were  to  bo  made,  * 
no  one  could  have  gone  into  it  with  a more  | 
thorough  basis  of  archaeological  knowledge,  or  ^ 
on  more  thoroughly  souud  principles  in  regard  to 
tho  relation  which  such  a revival  should  bear  to  ' 
the  demands  of  actual  modern  life.  In  the  j 
words  of  ancient  Pistol,  “ if  he  had  tidings,”  he  : 
“ delivered  them  like  a man  of  this  world  ” ; if  ' 
ho  preached  the  art  of  the  fourteenth  centui-y, ! 
he  did  BO  in  the  language  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  j 
tnry.  In  this  respect  the  practical  character  of 
Scott  as  a revivalist  comes  out  strongly  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  earlier  apostle  of  Gothic, 
Pugin.  The  latter  was  a man  of  genius  and  a 
noble  enthusiast  from  his  own  point  of  view  5 but 
he  was  simply  a revivified  Medimvalist,  a dis- 
believer in  modern  life  altogether  ; and  his  ulfci- 
mate  failure,  comparatively  at  least,  was  inevi- 
table from  that  very  fact.  Whether  such  a 
movement  can  over  be  a real  success, — whether 
! the  attempt  was  worth  making, — are  questions 
j we  put  on  one  side  for  the  moment ; but  if 
I there  can  be  value  in  a revived  architecture, 
j it  must  bo  conceded  [that  Scott  came  nearer 
I the  mark  than  any  one  else  has  attained:  and 
' that  what  he  intended  to  do  he  did,  and  did 
thoroughly. 

' It  would  be  of  much  interest,  considering  the 
' subject  of  our  article  in  this  connexion,  if  we 
could  know  whether  any  special  influence  turned 
his  attention  in  early  yeai's  to  the  special  style 
■ of  architecture  which  bo  afterwards  studied, 
and  worked  out  with  such  success.  On  this 
point  we  have  no  definite  information;  but, 
from  the  aoialogy  of  similar  cases,  wo  should 


surmise  that  the  bent  of  Scott’s  mind  towards 
the  Gothic  style  was  what,  so  far  as  his  training 
was  concerned,  might  be  called  accidental,  and 
that,  in  fact,  he  was  carried  along  in  obedience  to 
that  unaccountable  impulse  by  which,  as  it  seems, 
at  certain  stages  in  human  history,  there  arises  a 
general  fervour  in  behalf  of  some  particular 
phase  of  artistic  or  intellectual  development, 
the  precise  origin  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
trace.  Tho  secret  of  tho  success  of  Scott’s 
career  was,  that  he,  partly  from  inherent  talent, 
partly  from  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  en- 
tering on  his  professional  life  on  the  flood-tido 
of  the  new  spirit  in  architecture,  was  the  man 
able  above  all  others  to  take  advantage  of  that 
tide,  to  turn  it  fully  to  account,  and  to  sail  into 
prosperity  on  its  current.  Almost  every  such 
movement  in  art  and  science  finds  out  such  a 
man, — the  man  best  qualified  at  tho  moment  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Railway  engineering 
would  have  progressed  far  more  slowly  than  it 
has  done  b'ut  for  George  Stephenson ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  had  not 
Stephenson  been  born  just  at  the  time  when 
everything  was  ripe  for  the  great  new  experi- 
ment in  locomotion,  he  might  have  passed 
through  the  ordinary  term  of  life  unknown  to 
fame;  and  so  wc  may  perhaps  say  of  Scott  and 
the  modern  Gothic  revival.  The  movement 
owed  much  to  the  man ; but  the  man  also 
probably  owed  much  to  the  movement. 

We  have,  however,  evidence  that  Gilbert  Seott 
commenced  at  a very  early  ago  to  draw  and 
sketch  from  buildings,  and  we  distinctly  re- 
member that  on  one  occasion,  which  we  aro 
unable  to  fix  more  particularly  at  this  moment, 
he  himself  mentioned,  either  in  writing  or  in  an 
address,  a characteristic  trait  of  his  early  admi- 
ration for  Gothic  architecture ; namely,  that 
when  on  the  way  to  and  from  his  school  tho 
coach  stopped  at  York,  ho  always  contrived  to 
get  a run  round  the  Minster  during  the  short 
time  allotted  for  the  stoppage;  and  he  has  also 
himself  stated  that  from  the  earliest  time  ho 
began  to  sketch,  ho  always  drew  by  preference 
from  Gothic  buildings,  though  no  one  had  told 
him  or  advised  him  to  do  so. 

In  tho  brief  biographical  statements  which 
have  appeared  in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  one 
point  of  interest  in  regard  to  his  family  history 
and  connexion  has  been  overlooked.  That  ho 
was  born  in  1811,  at  Gawcott,  near  Bucking- 
ham, that  his  father  and  grandfather  were  clergy- 
men, and  that  the  latter  was  the  Scott  who 
wrote  a once  famous  “ Commentary  on  tho 
Bible,”  are  biographical  facts  which  it  is 
right  also  to  put  on  record  in  these  pages;  and 
perhaps  the  fact  of  his  clerical  descent  may 
have  had  an  hereditary  influence  in  determining 
his  taste  towards  what  was  in  its  original  form 
a specially  ecclesiastical  arcliiteoture.*  But 
what  is  much  more  to  the  point  is,  not  that 

• It  nmat  be  remombered,  however,  that  8cott  himself 
was  muoh  averse  to  hearing  Quthic  architectnre  epoken  of 
aa  especially  a church  form  of  arohitectare.  His  position 
was,  emphatically,  that  it  was  the  English  style,  suitsbl* 
for  all  purposes  equally. 
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his  ancestor  wrote  a Commentary  which  had  a 
high  standing  in  its  daj,  but  that  the  said 
author  of  the  Commentary  was  a man  of  remark- 
able self-denial,  applicxtion,  and  firmness  of 
purpose,  who  rose  from  a comparatively  hnmble 
position,  carried  on  his  studies  as  a youth  along 
with  farm  duties,  and  achieved  the  opportunity 
of  securing  his  degree  and  ordination  at  the 
expense  of  unremitting  toil  and  rigid  economy. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  tracing  the  snbject 
of  hereditary  character,  npon  which  so  much 
light  has  been  thrown  recently,  may  see  in  this 
trait  of  the  grandfather  the  forerunner  of  the 
firmness  of  purpose  and  concentration  of  study 
which  enabled  the  grandson  to  build  up  his 
fame  and  success. 

In  consequence  of  his  boyish  interest  in 
sketching  architectural  subjects,  Gilbert  Scott 
was  placed  with  an  architect,  Mr.  Edmeston, 
father  of  the  gentleman  of  that  name  who  is  now 
well  known  as  a practising  architect  in  London. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his  special 
taste  in  architecture  received  at  this  time  much 
development  or  encouragement  from  outside. 
The  articles  were  signed  April  10th,  1827,  a 
time  when  “Stuart  and  Bevett”  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  we  must  conclude  from  the  rather 
meagre  information  at  present  available  in 
regard  to  his  early  life,  that  his  continued  study 
of  Gothic  architecture  was  carried  on  in  response 
to  his  own  predilection,  coupled  with  the  vague 
but  growing  preference  for  it  which  was  then 
gaining  ground  in  so  many  quarters.  Pro- 
fessional practice  he  commenced  on  his  own 
account  in  partnership  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Moffatt, 
a fellow  student  at  Mr.  Edmoston’s,  and  it  was 
whilst  the  “ firm"  was  still  carried  on  that  ho 
designed  the  work  which  first  brought  him  into 
notice  at  all  prominently,  the  Martyrs'  Memo- 
rial at  Oxford.  This  was  in  1841,  and  a year 
or  two  after  he  built  the  new  church  at  Camber- 
well,  and  was  by  this  time  already  gaining 
esteem  as  a “church  architect’’  in  connexion 
with  the  great  movement  for  church  building 
which  was  then  in  its  earlier  stage.  His  wider 
reputation,  however,  dates  from  the  time  when 
in  1842  he  gained  the  competition  for  the  re- 
building of  the  great  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at 
Hamburg,  a success  which,  being  gained  over 
architects  of  all  nationalities  and  in  a foreign 
country,  gave  him  at  once  a higher  position  than 
even  an  equal  success  on  native  ground  and  over 
English  competitors  only  could  have  given  him. 
It  is  curious  also  that  his  next  large  commission 
came  also  from  over  the  sea,  hut  this  time  from 
far  in  the  opposite  direction,  being  a commis- 
sion to  design  a cathedral  for  St.  John’s,  New- 
foundland. These  large  and  important  works 
were  in  progress  for  many  years,  and  the  latter 
is  still  unfinished.  An  important  point  in  hia  pro- 
fessional career  was  the  re-building,  some  years 
afterwards,  about  1854,  of  the  great  parish  church 
of  Doncaster,  which  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  work  he  had  yet  carried  out  on 
English  ground  ; and  owing  to  the  public  interest 
felt  in  the  matter, — the  old  church,  a large 
one,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  (that  great 
friend  of  the  architect), — and  the  remarkable 
and  up  to  that  time  unprecedented  success  of 
the  new  building  as  a modem  reproduction  of 
fourteenth-century  architecture,  it  is  probable 
that  this  work  had  a great  effect  in  extending 
his  reputation,  and  that  its  acknowledged 
snccess  was  some  compensation  to  him  for  the 
vexation  he  endured  from  the  continual  attempts 
which  we  know  to  have  been  made  during  its 
progress  to  interfere  with  his  views,  and  to 
deprive  him  with  the  public,  if  possible,  of  the 
credit  of  his  own  work.* 

In  1849  Scott  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  an  appoint- 
ment which  gave  opportunity  for,  and  led  to, 
two  of  the  most  interesting  works  which  he 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  literary  illustration 
and  of  restoration  respectively ; namely,  his 
valuable  book  called  “Gleanings  from  West- 
minster Abbey,’’  containing  a mass  of  curious 
and  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the 
architectural  and  archaeological  history  of  the 
building,  and  his  restoration  of  the  beautiful 
chapter-house.  This  latter  piece  of  work  may 
be  truly  called  one  of  national  interest ; and  the 
contrast  between  the  chapter-house  as  it  was,  a 
dilapidated  chamber  lumbered  with  shelves  and 
presses,  and  its  present  state  as  one  of  the  most 
beantiful  of  ancient  Gothic  interiors,  ought  in 
itself  to  go  far  in  reply  to  what  has  been  urged 


* tVe  have  letters  from  him,  in  which  he  asserts  that 
nothing  woald  indace  him,  with  his  eyes  open,  to  nndergo 
again  the  amount  of  vexation  and  annoyance  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  during  the  building  of  tbat  church, 


against  him  in  regard  to  his  having  injured  the 
value  of  Medimval  monuments  by  restoraticn ; 
but  on  this  head  a word  just  now.  So  far  as 
onr  biographical  notes  go,  we  cannot  here  do 
more  than  touch  in  succession  npon  the  leading 
incidents  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  professional 
career;  anything  further  is  precluded  by  con- 
siderations of  space  and  by  the  want  of  detailed 
information  which  could  only  be  procured  from 
private  sources  more  at  leisure.  The  next  im- 
portant step  we  have  to  note  is  his  election  as 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1855  ; 
and  the  same  year  brought  him  double  honour, 
since  he  again  gained  a competition  open  to 
architects  of  all  nations,  for  the  Hdtel  de  Ville 
and  Senate  House  for  Hamburg ; which  build- 
ings,  however,  have  never  as  yet  been  carried 
out.  In  1859  occurred  the  competition  for  the 
Foreign  Office  designs,  an  unhappy  example  of 
the  strange  way  in  which  such  things  are  mis- 
managed and  worked  up  into  all  sorts  of  con- 
fusion in  this  country,  through  wire-pulling  and 
private  influence  with  legislators.  The  whole  case 
must  have  been  a distracting  one  to  those  most 
concerned ; and  that  Scott’s  health  and  spirits 
suffered  painfully  from  the  anxiety  and  conten- 
tion over  this  matter  we  know  well.  He  in  the  first 
place  got  the  third  premium  for  the  design, 
but  nevertheless  was  selected  to  carry  out  the 
work ; in  fact,  there  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing strange  and  nncanny  ahont  the  whole  of 
the  arrangements,  for  the  first-premium  design 
never  had  a chance,  we  believe,  of  being  actu- 
ally carried  out.  Then,  after  Scott  had  thus,  to 
all  appearance,  come  off  victorious,  ensued  that 
remarkable  display  of  aestheticism  on  the  part 
of  a certainly  not  essentially  artistic  Prime 
Minister,  which  ended  in  the  architect  being 
forced  to  abandon  the  style  in  which  he  had 
worked  all  his  life,  and  to  which  he  had  pinned 
his  faith,  and  to  take  up  one  to  which  his  whole 
artistic  conscience  and  sympathies  were  opposed; 
and,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  he  had  the  gratifi- 
cation of  seeing  Lord  Palmerston  thanked  by  a 
special  deputation  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
opposing  the  Gothic  design.  He  felt  this  fact 
very  sorely,  and  always  declared  that  the 
“deputation”  was  a got-up  thing, — only  pro- 
cured by  canvassing.  The  carrying  out  of 
Scott’s  original  Gothic  design, — which  had  great 
merit,  and  points  which  were  then  especially  of 
some  novelty  in  English  Gothic,  and  some  of 
which  (his  external  treatment  of  the  stairs,  for 
instance)  have  been  imitated  since, — would  have 
been  an  interesting  example  of  the  application  of 
modern  Gothic  to  a civil  and  partially  domestic 
building  on  a great  scale ; and  even  if  doubts  had 
been  entertained  as  to  its  success  in  this  appli- 
cation (and  whether  we  ourselves  agree  with 
Lord  Palmerston  in  principle  or  not),  it  could 
not  have  failed  to  be  more  successful  than  the 
building  which  Scott  produced,  as  one  may  say, 
against  his  will,  and  contrary  to  his  judgment. 
There  are,  however,  originalities  of  detail  in  the 
Foreign  Office  as  it  stands  which  are  worth 
attention ; and  the  Parliameot-street  front,  it 
must  be  remembered,  has  never  received  the 
finish  over  the  angles  which  the  architect  in- 
tended,  and  which  would  materially  improve  its 
appearance  from  the  street  side. 

In  1861  Scott  was  elected  a Royal  Acade- 
mician. In  1866  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
architects  invited  to  compete  for  the  greatest 
building  that  has  been  carried  out  since  the 
Houses  of  Parliament, — the  Now  Law  Courts. 
His  selection  as  a competitor  was,  it  need  hardly 
be  observed,  a matter  of  course  ; and  though  he 
was  not  successful  in  this,  which  would  have 
been  the  greatest  single  professional  prize  of  his 
life,  there  can  he  no  question  that  the  place  he 
took  in  the  competition,  especially  in  regard  to 
design,  was  one  by  which  his  credit  was  in- 
creased in  the  eyes  of  those  best  able  to  judge. 
His  design  had  remarkably  fine  points:  the 
Strand  front  was  very  dig^nified  and  grandiose 
in  effect,  and,  moreover,  showed  some  very  new 
and  original  feeling  in  the  treatment  of  Gothic 
architecture ; and  it  is  within  our  knowledge 
that  its  merits  elicited  warm  admiration  from 
members  of  the  architectural  profession  who 
had  generally  posed  as  his  opponents  or  rivals, 
both  among  those  who  were  and  those  who  were 
not  competitors.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention  that  the  library  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  contains  a handsome  volume  of 
photographs  from  this  set  of  drawings,  pre- 
sented by  their  author. 

Soon  after  he  was  made  an  Academician, 
Scott  was  selected,  by  the  special  wish  of 
the  Queen,  to  design  the  memorial  to  the 
Prince  Consort, — one  of  the  works  which  has 


brought  him  most  prominently  before  the 
popular  mind,  as  it  has,  in  fact  become  ono 
of  tho  recognised  “sights”  of  London.  It 
followed  naturally  upon  his  connexion  with  this 
work  that  he  should  have  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  position  he  now  and  for  some 
time  previously  had  occupied  in  the  profession 
rendered  him  the  most  fitting  recipient  of  an 
honour  which  in  such  cases  is  to  be  partly 
regarded  as  conferred  upon  the  whole  profes- 
sion in  the  person  of  its  most  distinguished 
member.  In  1873  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects, — an  honour 
which  we  thought  at  the  time  he  might  have 
fairly  expected  at  an  earlier  date.  He  filled  the 
post  for  two  years ; but  his  health  at  this  time 
was  rather  failing,  and  he  had  to  be  a good  deal 
abroad  in  search  of  renewed  strength.  This  he 
in  a great  measure  acquired,  and  he  was  able 
again  to  enter  the  lists  successfully  in  a large 
and  important  competition,  that  for  the  new 
Cathedral  for  Edinburgh,  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress from  his  designs.  His  death,  which,  as 
already  mentioned  in  our  last,  took  place  on  the 
27th  ult.  (at  Conrtfield  House,  South  Ken- 
sington, where  he  had  recently  purchased  pro- 
perty and  taken  up  his  residence),  was  very 
unexpected,  and  took  place  after  a very  short 
illness  which  had  appeared  to  threaten  nothing 
serious  at  first.  The  evening  before  his  death 
he  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  discussed  with 
a confidential  assistant  some  contemplated 
changes  and  rc-arrangements  in  the  ‘office.  It 
is  worth  noting,  too,  that  tho  last  thing  he  wrote 
was  a cheque  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a brother 
architect.  Sir  Gilbert  had  married,  it  may  be 
here  mentioned,  in  1838,  Miss  Oldrid,  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Oldrid,  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
Lady  Scott  died  in  1872.  Two  of  Sir  Gilbert's 
sons,  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr.  John 
Oldrid-Scott,  as  most  of  oui*  readers  are  aware, 
follow  their  distinguished  father’s  profession, 
and  have  already  gained  a name  and  place  ia 
the  ranks  of  rising  architects  ; the  first-named 
gentleman,  it  may  be  noted,  has  left  the  Medi- 
eval flag  nndor  which  his  father  fought,  and 
become  an  apostle  of  a school  of  revival  of  a 
different  tendency. 

In  estimating  the  position  which  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  takes  as  an  architectural  artist,  — his 
artistic  success  as  distinct  from  his  merely  pro- 
fessional success, — there  are  two  phases  of  his 
work  to  be  considered,  and  which  must  be  re- 
garded separately ; his  work  as  an  original 
designer,  and  as  a restorer  of  ancient  buildings. 
Of  the  latter  portion  of  the  subject  we  have  as 
yet  said  nothing,  because  bis  work  in  this  way 
was  BO  multifarious,  and  so  much  of  it  went  on 
simultaneously,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  “ place  ” a great  deal  of  it  chrono- 
logically. But  it  was,  without  a doubt,  as  a 
whole,  the  most  important  portion  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  that  of  which  the  results  have 
the  widest  and  most  national  interest,  and  tbat 
which  has  excited,  especially  of  late,  the  greatest 
amount  of  controversy;  and  it  is  our  doty  ta 
say  a word  in  the  way  of  impartial  criticism  in. 
regard  to  the  subject,  as  between  the  late 
architect  and  his  rather  nnscmpulous  detrac- 
tors. By  the  latter,  who  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a Society  to  protest  against  restora- 
tion, it  has  been  recently  asserted  that  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  had  all  but  ruined  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  greatest  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages  in  this  conntry  by 
practically  making  new  buildings  of  them.  Now, 
in  so  far  as  tbat  we  would  not  see  a stone  of 
an  old  building  touched  that  could  be  preserved, 
we  should  be  with  those  who  are  adverse  to 
anything  like  wholesale  uncalled-for  restoration. 
That  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  did  cany  oat  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  restoration  work;  that  he  felt 
peculiar  interest  in  it,  and  wished  for  oppor- 
tunities of  restoring  old  buildings,  is  indubit- 
able. But  before  deciding  whether  he  carried 
this  to  an  unjustifiable  extent,  it  is  only  fair  to 
his  memory  to  consider  his  relative  position  in 
regard  to  the  snbject.  Now  the  fact  is,  that 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career  Scott  was 
actually  the  conservative  man  of  the  day  in 
this  respect.  He  first  put  forth,  in  his  pam- 
phlet entitled  “ A Plea  for  the  more  faithful 
Restoration  of  onr  Ancient  Structures,”  a 
strong  and  urgent  appeal  against  anything  like 
careless  and  ignorant  tampering  with  hnildinge 
which  were  a part  of  architectural  history,  and 
probably  did  more  than  any  one  man  to  promote 
cautious  and  careful  treatment  of  them  in  this 
respect.  He  did  not  start  the  restoration  move- 
ment ; it  was  started  by  others,  under  clerical 
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influencG  chiefly,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  ecclesiastical  reTival,  which  was  then  begin- 
ning to  pervade  this  country  5 and  the  first  part 
which  Scott  took  in  the  movement  was  one  of 
protest  against  the  manner  in  which  restoration 
•seemed  likely  to  bo  carried  out,  unless  some 
strong  opposition  were  made.  The  position 
'which  he  took  in  the  matter  Avill  perhaps  be  best 
■illustrated  by  one  or  two  of  his  remarks  in  the 
course  of  the  pamphlet  in  question.  He  pleaded, 
in  the  first  place,  for  a most  rigid  adherence  to 
the  original  design  and  details  whenever  they 
could  be  ascertained  5 complaining  that  “ the 
restorer  too  often  preserved  only  what  he 
fancied,  and  altered  what  did  not  quite  suit  his 
own  taste.”  In  reply  to  those  who  argued  that 
tho  Mediaaval  architects  pulled  about  the  build- 
ings just  as  they  wanted  them,  and  w'ith  no 
respect  to  the  work  of  their  predecessors,  ho 
urged  that  "our  position  was  totally  distinct 
from  that  of  tho  ancient  architects  ; they  were 
irresistibly  impelled  onwards  in  the  “ creation 
of  a new  style  ” ; we,  on  the  contrary,  were 
striving  to  awaken  an  old  one.  This  argument 
might  be  questioned  on  the  ground  that  the 
method  of  proceeding  which  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  architecture  in  former  days,  would 
lead  to  its  further  development  now ; but, 
at  all  events,  the  logic  is  not  that  of 
a destroyer  but  of  a preserver,  and  he, 
undoubtedly,  carried  out  himself  what  he 
demanded  of  others.  His  knowledge  of 
Medimval  architecture,  of  all  its  details,  its 
plans,  its  arrangements,  the  probabilities  and 
possibilities  of  every  corner  of  a cathedral, 
was  something  quite  unequalled  (as  his  most 
brilliant  and  successful  professional  contem- 
poraries will  be  the  most  willing  to  admit)  ; and 
tho  manner  iu  which  he  would  traverse  an 
ancient  building  which  had  been  plastered  and 
galleried  and  whitewashed  up,  and  point  out 
where  something  of  interest  would  be  found 
concealed,  had  all  the  appearance  of  intuition  ;* 
and  where  the  original  design  or  intention  was 
not  so  obvious,  no  pains  were  spared  to  get  at 
the  meaning  of  the  decayed  and  half-obliterated 
stones,  to  compel  the  building  to  yield  up  its 
secret)  and  in  this  kind  of  invostigpition  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  be  had  tho  good  fortune  to 
bo  assisted  by  most  clever,  painstaking,  and 
loyal  servants  among  the  clerks  of  works  on  his 
restorations,  many  of  them  men  who  had 
worked  with  him  for  years,  till  they  had  become 
imbued  entirely  with  his  feeling  and  interest  in 
tho  work,  and  whose  practical  sagacity  in 
deducing  ancient  designs  from  fragments, 
seemed,  in  some  instances,  to  have  been  com- 
pletely canght  from  himself,  and  almost  to 
equal  his  own.  If,  therefore,  it  were  admitted 
that  it  was  desirable  to  arrest  tho  progress  of 
an  ancient  design  towards  decay,  and  to  re-work 
it  while  there  were  yet  data  left  for  ascer- 
taining accurately  the  nature  and  intention 
of  tho  original  detail,  it  can  hardly  be  pre- 
tended that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  not  equal  to 
this  task  in  a degree  in  which  no  ono  else  was. 
And  we  may  add  our  implicit  belief,  founded  on 
our  personal  knowledge  of  him,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  putting  on  to  an  old  building  any 
feature  which  was  a pure  invention  of  his  o'rni  j 
for  the  authenticity  of  which  he  did  not  believe 
that  he  had  found  satisfactory  evidence.  Tho 
question  is,  of  course,  how  far  was  it  desirable 
to  do  this  at  all  ? Was  it,  as  his  opponents  say, 
a wanton  removal  of  the  real  value  and  truth  of 
the^  ancient  buildings  as  historic  and  archceo- 
logical  records,  a confusion  of  genuine  Medieval 
work  with  imitation  work,  such  as  would  tend 
to  falsify  them  for  future  generations  and  injure 
their  poetic  interest  for  contemporaries  ? And 
a calm  judgment  must  admit  that  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  question  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
answer  in  the  negative.  As  regards  the  present, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  artist  and  the  poet, 
to  'those  to  whose  minds  the  great  Mediaeval 
buildings  are  hallowed  as  genuine  records  of  the 
work  of  ;generations  long  since  passed  away,  a 
restored  bnilding  has  lost  the  greatest  part  of 
its  interest,  at  least  when  the  restoration  is  so 
extensive  as  to  amount,  for  example,  nearly  to  a 
re-casing  of  the  building.  It  is  probable  that  in 
process  of  time  the  restored  work,  although  its 
distinction  from  what  is  unrestored  is  perfectly 

• On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  any  atndj  of  build- 
inga  eo  far  removed  from  onr  own  day  doea  enable  a 
itudent  to  predict  their  peculiaritiea  in  this  almost  un- 
erring manner,  is  a remarkable  illuatration  of  the  spirit 
in  which  architecture  was  carried  on  when  these  buildings 
were  erected,— the  almost  entire  absence  of  individual 
caprice  in  their  design  and  arrangement.  What  future 
restorer  will  ever  be  able  to  predict  what  was  intended  in 
hny  half-mined  or  defaced  building  of  this  generation  P 


marked  while  the  work  is  new,  will  be  liable  to 
be  confounded  a good  deal  with  what  is  not 
restored,  and  that  the  very  excellence  and  exact- 
ness of  the  reproduction  will  tend  to  this  result ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  must  point  out  what 
has  been  rather  unfairly  overlooked,  that  in  his 
later  restorations  especially,  Scott  was  veiy  care- 
ful to  preserve,  in  all  cases,  such  portions  of  the 
original  moulding  or  ornamental  detail  as  were 
least  dilapidated,  as  evidence  of  the  original 
work  and  authority  for  the  restored  portion. 
Coming,  however,  to  the  abstract  propriety  of 
tho  proceeding,  we  say  at  once  that  in  the  case 
of  a building  ruined  and  no  longer  of  any  prac- 
tical use,  the  only  justifiable  course  is  to  prop  it 
up  and  preserve  it  in  statu  quo  as  well  and  as 
long  as  possible.  But  the  case  of  our  cathedrals 
and  churches  is  different  from  this.  Those  one- 
sided people  who  would  apply  to  them  the  same 
treatment  which  would  bo  right  in  the  case  of  a 
mined  monument,  seem  persistently  determined 
to  ignore  tho  fact  that  these  buildings  are  still 
in  practical  use  ; that,  owing  to  a modern  move- 
ment, the  reality  and  extent  of  which  are  un- 
questionable, they  have  actually  come  much 
more  into  use  than  they  have  been  for  two  or 
three  centuries  ; and  that,  therefore,  it  becomes 
a perfectly  legitimate  object  not  only  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  but  to  beautify  and  revivify 
them.  The  objection  that  all  this  re-decorating 
and  restoring  of  churches  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  preseat  day,  is  utterly  futile,  for  the 
fact  that  the  country  has  been  willing  to  spend 
millions  of  money  on  it  is  itself  an  indication  of 
“ the  spirit  of  the  day,”  and  a proof  that  what 
has  been  done  is  what  a great  proportion  of 
people  (rightly  or  wrongly)  wanted  to  have 
done.  The  cathedrals  would  have  been  restored 
whether  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had  existed  or  not ; 
but  without  his  learning  and  care  they  would  in 
most  cases  have  been  much  worse,  and  much  more 
incorrectly  restored  than  they  are ; and  if  the 
views  of  those  who  object  to  all  restoration  were 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  a great  many  of  the 
ancient  buildings  would  by  this  time  have  Iseen  lost 
altogether,  and  others  would  be  so  in  no  very 
long  time.  That  Scott  carried  restoration 
further  than  was  really  necessary  or  desirable 
in  some  cases,  we  do  consider ; but  we  deny 
altogether  that,  in  doing  so,  he  was  actuated  by 
the  selfish  motive  which  uncharitable  opponents 
have  imputed  to  him.  We  know  of  no  reason 
for  thinking  thus  of  him,  except  the  accusations 
of  persons  who  were  jealous  of  his  position,  and 
who  would,  perhaps,  have  been  glad  to  have 
themselves  some  of  the  commissions  which  they 
satirised  him  for  carrying  out.  Our  impression 
is  that  the  key  to  Scott’s  action  in  this  matter 
of  restoration  was  really  his  intense  enthusiasm 
iu  the  causeof  Gothic  revival,  and  an  over-master- 
ing interest  in  the  unquestionably  fascinating 
work  of  putting  new  life  and  brightness  into  an 
ancient  and  mouldering  structure  ; forcing  it  to 
tell  its  secret,  and  acting  as  its  interpreter  to  tho 
modem  world.  That  ho  did  this  in  a most  re- 
markable degree  in  many  cases  every  candid  per- 
son must  admit.  Under  his  hands  the  history  of  a 
cathedral  came  out  stone  by  stone ; relics  of 
previous  structures,  the  existence  of  which  was 
never  before  suspected,  emerged  to  the  light, 
and  special  means  were  taken  to  preserve  them, 
and  render  them  accessible  and  obvious  to  future 
generations,  so  that  the  history  of  tho  various 
stages  of  the  building  could  be  read  like  a book, 
in  a manner  that  was  never  before  possible. 
And  as  to  the  actual  process  of  cutting  out  and 
renewing  old  work  that  was  decaying,  we  have 
not  a shadow  of  a doubt  that  could  Scott  have 
found  any  infallible  process  for  preventing  any 
further  decay,  he  would  thankfully  have  used  it 
in  preference  to  substituting  new  work.  Among 
his  numerous  letters  to  us  we  have  one  calling 
our  attention  to  the  chemical  process  employed 
twenty  years  ago  for  arresting  decay  of  the 
stone  in  the  Royal  monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  expressing  his  hope  that  in  due 
time  he  would  be  able  successfully  to  press 
upon  the  chapter  “the  importance  of  applying 
it  to  the  interior  of  the  building  itself,  or  at 
least  to  its  decayed  portions,  which  in  a very 
few  years  -will  be  so  far  gone  that  the  work- 
manship will  bo  obliterated.”  This  did  not  look 
Hke  the  recommendation  of  a man  who  wished 
for  a great  “ job  ” in  restoration  merely  for  its 
own  sake,  which  is  tho  character  that  some  of 
his  critics  have  not  scrupled  to  give  him.  That 
his  work  on  an  ancient  building  not  unfrequently 
brought  out  not  only  archseological  facts,  hut 
architectural  beauty  long  hidden  imdor  a veil  of 
defacement  and  degradation,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting.  A striking  instance  of  this 


was  afforded  in  tho  case  of  the  interior  of 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  of  which  the  eastern  half 
was  restored  first,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
nave  was  left  in  tho  condition  to  which  the 
neglect  and  whitewash  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  brought  it.  Any  one  who  could  study  the 
nave  ns  it  was  (and  we  believe  still  is),  and 
then  walk  round  into  the  choir  and  transepts, 
and  survey  their  effect  after  Scott’s  restoration 
process,  and  not  feel  that  the  architectural 
effect  was  heightened  and  brought  out  beyond 
all  comparison,  must  have  been  beyond  the  reach 
of  argument : and  indeed  argument  has  hardly 
been  the  strong  point  of  his  opponents.  They 
have  dealt  more  largely  in  declamation,  at  times 
somewhat  hysterical  in  character,  at  times  ill- 
natured,  abusive,  and,  in  the  case  of  some  per- 
sistently repeated  journalistic  attacks,  we  should 
say  distinctly  and  emphatically  libellous,  and  re- 
dounding only  to  tho  discredit  of  those  who 
employed  it.  Of  his  many  works  in  restoration 
we  cannot  now  speak  more  particularly  : all  the 
principal  ones  have  been  from  time  to  time 
recorded  and  commented  upon  in  our  columns, 
and  many  of  them  illustrated  by  ua.  They 
included  tho  cathedrals  of  Ely,  Exeter,  Worcester, 
Peterborough,  Salisbury,  Hereford,  Lichfield, 
Ripon,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Rochester,  Oxford, 
Bangor,  St.  David’s,  and  St.  Asaph.  Among 
these,  Exeter  and  Worcester  have  always  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  among  tho  most  completely 
successful  restorations  which  he  accomplished. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Scott  had  been  for 
some  years  employed  over  tho  gradual  restora- 
tion of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  in  which  he  was 
greatly  interested,  and  which  presented  unusual 
practical  as  well  as  architectural  problems  for 
solution.  His  bolcly  conceived  plan  for  forcibly 
putting  the  walls  straight  has  yet  to  be  canned 
into  execution. 

In  estimating  the  position  of  Scott  as  an  archi- 
tect of  original  buildings,  we  cannot  but  see  that 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was  really  in 
the  main  almost  entirely  a reprodneer  of  ancient 
Gothic  work.  So  far  was  this  the  case  in  his 
earlier  career,  that  the  possession  of  real  archi- 
tectural genius  has  been  sometimes  denied  to 
him,  even  by  those  who  had  a strong  admiration 
for  his  achievements  as  a restorer.  And  there  i.s 
some  foundation  for  this  idea  even  in  tho  stylo  of 
those  later  and  more  important  works  in  which  he 
went  out  of  the  groove  of  mere  learned  imitation. 
We  remember  hearing  a piquant  criticism  by  an 
architect  who  thought  that  Scott’s  design  in  the 
Law  Courts  competition  had  not  received  due 
appreciation,  to  the  effect  that  tho  design  had 
far  more  dignified  qualities  than  some  which  had 
been  put  before  it ; that,  in  fact,  its  author  only 
“wanted  a little  more  devil  in  him”  to  be  tho 
greatest  ai'chitect  of  the  day.  Tho  blunt  ex- 
pression indicates  what  was,  at  all  events,  a 
characteristic  of  his  work,  whether  wo  regard 
it  as  a deficiency  or  not.  Ruskin’s  “wolfish” 
element  had  no  place  in  Scott’s  Gothic  design. 
In  fact,  the  majority  of  bis  original  designs,  for 
public  buildings  especially,  aa'e  so  symmetrical 
and  balanced  in  style  and  effect,  that  it  might 
be  said  that  his  architectural  feeling  was  in 
some  respects  rather  Classic  than  Gothic,  in 
spito  of  bis  generally  faithful  adherence  to  Gothic 
forma  and  details.  Thus,  his  Hamburg  H6tel  de 
Ville  design  recalls  to  us  a little,  by  the  propor- 
tion and  form  of  its  spire,  built  on  a square 
plan,  the  Halifax  Town-hall  of  Barry,  in  which 
this  form  of  spire  was  applied  to  a Classic 
building ; and  really,  if  we  compare  the  two 
buildings,  we  find  that  the  design  of  the  Gothic 
architect,  with  its  central  spire  and  tower,  and 
absolutely  corresponding  wings,  is  almost  the 
more  “ Classic”  of  the  two  in  general  grouping 
and  outline,  more  so,  certainly,  than  tho 
Classic  Barry’s  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  which, 
nevertheless,  Pugin  denied  the  title  of  Gothic, 
calling  it  “Tudor  details  on  a Classic  body.” 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  with  gratification  that  we 
call  attention  to  this  symmetrical  and  balanced 
character  in  Scott’s  architecture,  since  it  is  a 
practical  contradiction  of  au  idea  which  has 
been  too  much  favoured  of  late,  that  Gothic 
architecture  necessarily  means  wild  and  irregular 
design,  and  a complete  sacrifice  of  uniformity, 
and  the  stateliness  of  character  which  arises 
from  it.  Yet,  when  treating  a small  building  to 
which  the  picturesque  element  seemed  naturally 
suitable,  he  could  alter  his  method  and  adopt 
the  picturesque,  as  in  his  charming  little  Cottage 
Hospital  at  Savemake,  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
buildings  of  the  kind  that  we  know.  In  turning 
over  the  works  by  Scott  that  have  been  illus- 
trated in  our  pages  (a  complete  list  of  which 
will  be  found  further  on),  770  note,  among  thes^, 
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interesting  suggestions  and  memoranda  of  his 
course  in  tho  davelopment  of  his  art,  and  of  the 
gradual  changes  in  Lis  manner  of  designing 
which  aro  found  towards  the  later  portion 
of  his  career  5 and  which,  though  not  strongly 
marked  or  violent,  are,  nevertheless,  suf- 
ficiently important  to  make  it  manifest 
that  his  method  had  undergone  a con- 
tinuous development.  In  his  early  churches 
ho  had  evidently  a settled  partiality  for  the 
Decorated  style,  Just  at  the  period  when  the 
geometric  window  tracery  had  become  elabo- 
rated, but  was  still  geometric.  In  this  style, 
in  its  pure  form,  Doncaster  Church  was  designed; 
and  tho  Gothic  Foreign  Office  design  was  based 
upon  Decorated  work,  but  with  less  employment 
of  tracery  than  he  would  have  used  in  a church. 
In  Walton  Hall,  Warwickshire,  however,  built 
in  1860,  the  pore  Gothic  type  was  abandoned, 
and  a modified  form,  which  may  bo  called 
Modern  Domestic  Gothic,  with  square-headed 
windows,  was  adopted.  This  building,  coming 
only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  his  book 
on  “ Secular  and  Domestic  Architecture,”  may 
bo  taken  as  an  example  of  his  way  of  putting 
into  practice  the  object  which  he  theoretically 
propounded  in  that  book,  viz., — “ the  construc- 
tion, on  a Gothic  basis,  of  a new  palatial  style  ” 
for  residences  ; it  is  not  quite  on  a large  enough 
scale,  certainly,  for  the  word  “palatial”  to 
apply  in  its  fullest  meaning,  but  still  it  is  a 
good  example  of  his  application  of  Gothic  to  a 
large  modern  residence.  The  book  just  referred 
to  has,  we  fear,  lost  its  interest:  writing  was  at 
no  time  Scott’s  strong  point,  and  his  view  of  the 
all-sufficing  capabdities  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  still  more  his  entire  depreciation  of  the  Classic 
mansions  of  England,  as  forbidding  in  appear- 
ance and  unsuited  to  their  surroundings,  must 
have  appeared  one-sided,  even  when  the  book 
was  first  published,  and  would  be  thought 
doubly  so  now.  Among  his  more  recent  churches 
that  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Hillingdon,  iyiiddlesex(186i), 
is  a specimen  of  a change  of  manner,  a partial 
concession  to  the  prevalent  feeling  in  favour  of 
a more  Continental  type  of  Gothic,  aud  of  the 
employment  of  an  earlier  (thirteenth  century) 
phase  of  Gothic  arcliitecturo.  The  divergence 
is,  in  fact,  so  far  marked,  that  those  who  knew 
Scott  mainly  by  earlier  designs  would  hardly 
have  attributed  this  one  to  him.  We  notice, 
also,  in  the  Law  Courts’  design,  a great  deal  of 
admixture  of  French  Gothic  feeling  in  the 
detail;  it  was  hardly  possible,  in  fact,  that 
any  ono  practising  Gothic  architecture  in  Eng- 
land of  late  years  could  he  entirely  free  from 
this  infiuonce.  In  the  large  chapel  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  it  is  most  marked  ; though 
in  tho  design  for  the  Edinburgh  Cathedral,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  thoroughly  satisfactory 
things  which  Scott  ever  produced,  tho  English 
type  is  returned  to  in  a great  measure, 
but  no  longer  the  fnll  Geometric  stylo ; 
this  Scott  seems  to  have  almost  entirely 
discarded  of  late  years,  like  so  many  of  his 
compeers,  in  favoni-  of  the  simpler  and  more 
solid  form  characteristic  of  Early  Gothic.  In 
tho  design  which  he  submitted  in  1875  for  tho 
German  Parliament  House,  in  which  he  obtained 
one  of  the  five  premiums  offered,  he  struck  out 
quite  a new  aud  original  path,  aiming  confes- 
sedly at  the  development  of  a German  style 
which  had  never  really  appeared,  a fully, 
matured  Pointed  style  founded  on  German 
elements,  and  representing  what  he  considered 
German  architecture  might  have  arrived  at, 
had  it  followed  a course  analogous  to  that  which 
English  axchitocturo  followed,  working  out  a 
Pointed  architecture  from  the  Round  architec- 
ture, instead  of  allowing  its  course  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  incursion  of  tho  French  style 
which  tho  Germans  adopted,  and  spoiled  in 
tho  adopting.*  His  own  remarks  on  this  inte- 
resting and  original  suggestion  will  be  found 
on  page  TTI  of  our  volume  for  1875,  accom- 
panying  a largo  engraving  of  the  design,  which 
is  a very  fine  and  impressive  group  of  building 
on  a great  scale,  with  a grand  cupola  as  the 
central  feature;  the  combination  of  this  feature 
with  Gothic  architecture  being  a sobject  which 
had  great  interest  for  him  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  Some  very  fine  drawings  of  this  design 
were  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  in  1876, 
and  received  due  notice  from  us.  It  appears  to 
have  BO  far  impressed  the  German  authorities 
that  they, — selected  him  to  carry  out  the  work  P 


• Itia  worth  notice  that  Mr.  Fergusaon  alao  lamentt 
over  tbia  intorruption  of  the  developaieiit  of  Germai 
national  architecture  by  “ French  invaaioo,'’  bat  that  tbis 
regret  ia  that  the  German!  did  not  mature  a complete 
j-Mowi-erched  Gothic  atyle. 


Ho  : but  they  advertised  a second  competition, 
to  be  confined  to  German  architects. 

Besides  the  great  buildings  we  have  briefly 
alluded  to,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  not  only  executed 
an  immense  number  of  smaller  works,  but  was 
largely  employed  in  more  strictly  ornamental 
design : on  such  works  as  monuments,  reredos, 
metal-work  screens,  &c.,  for  various  churches. 
A number  of  these,  some  of  which  were  of  very 
beautiful  aud  elaborate  design,  have  been  illus- 
trated by  us  at  various  times.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  reredos  in  Westminster 
Abbey  (which  has  from  its  position  commanded 
much  attention,  but  which  we  do  not  ourselves 
consider  to  be  one  of  his  most  admirable  works 
of  this  order),  those  of  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor,  of  Lichfield  and  Exeter  Cathedrals, 
the  screen  at  Worcester  Cathedral,  besides 
organ-cases,  and  many  other  adjuncts  of  church 
decoration.  In  his  reredos  designs  he  usually 
worked  in  conjunction  with  a sculptor,  for 
whose  figure-designs  he  furnished  the  architec- 
tural framework.  His  central  and  crowning 
effort  in  decorative  design  was,  of  course,  the 
Albert  Memorial,  in  which  his  object  was  to 
produce  a “shrine”  on  a great  scale,  and  to 
combine  in  this  work  the  assistance  of  all  the 
arts  and  methods  of  decoration  which  may  be 
regarded  as  subsidiary  to  architecture.  This 
gave  a great  impulse  at  the  time  to  art-work- 
manship, and  much  beauty  of  decorative  and 
coloured  detail  is  doubtless  embodied  in  this 
work;  but  it  is  our  duty,  as  representing  the 
interests  of  solid  and  real  architectural  design 
aud  construction,  to  say  that,  in  this  one  in- 
stance, Scott,  who  usually  so  piqued  himself 
upon  truthfulness  and  solidity  of  constructive 
design,  made  a decided  lapse  iu  erecting  a monu- 
meuc  which  would  be  unstable  if  its  construction 
wero  really  what  it  appears  to  be,  and  which  is 
in  reality  kept  in  safety  by  concealed  iron  girders. 
It  is  difficult  to  us  to  understand  what  strange 
momentary  aberration  of  the  true  architectural 
faculty  induced  Scott  to  adopt  such  an  expe- 
dient; it  was  ono  of  the  two  decided  mistakes 
in  his  great  career  of  success  : tho  other  being 
his  giving  way  in  regard  to  tho  stylo  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  No  doubt,  in  the  then  temper 
of  tho  Government,  had  he  stood  out  ho  would 
have  run  a strong  probability  of  losing  the  build- 
ing  altogether,  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
not  in  human  nature  to  do  this.  That  is  as  it 
may  be  ; but  the  argument  goes  for  nothing, 
because  in  his  own  best  interests  it  would  have 
been  hi.s  wisest  course.  He  could  well  have 
afforded  the  risk  of  losing  it ; and  in  standing 
to  the  artistic  principles  ho  had  proclaimed 
all  his  life,  at  any  cost,  he  would  have  esta- 
blished a principle  and  gained  a degree  of 
honour  and  cr^it  which  would  have  far 
more  than  compensated  him  for  any  pecuniary 
loss.  The  fact  of  his  giving  way  was  never 
forgotten  by  many,  and  was  quoted  to  his  pre- 
judice to  a degree  which  was  not  fair,  con- 
sidering how  very  few  would  have  done  other- 
wise.  Still,  wo  always  regretted  that  he  did 
not  take  advantage  of  his  position  in  the  pro- 
fession to  make  a stand,  wliich  would  have  been 
a noble  example,  if  he  had  made  the  sacrifice, 
to  his  successors  in  tho  younger  generation  of 
architects,  for  whose  benefit  alone  we  here  for 
the  last  time  refer  to  the  point,  to  convey  a 
moral  lesson;  for  it  ia  a curious  fact  that  this 
building,  erected  against  its  architect’s  own 
strongly-enforced  principles,  has  been  an  unfor- 
tunate  one  in  every  way,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
liis  works  of  which  such  an  assertion  could  be 
made.  Before  quitting  our  remarks  on  his  pro- 
fessional career,  wo  may  note  the  fact  also  that 
Scott  was  concerned  in  important  buildings  of 
a practical  nature  as  well  as  in  those  of  which 
tho  interest  was  more  purely  architectural ; the 
Leeds  Infirmary  and  the  Preston  Town-hall  may 
be  mentioned  among  these  : tho  former  is  a 
very  good  example  architectnrally  of  tho  appli- 
cation of  a simple  type  of  Gothic  to  a building 
of  this  class;  and  its  planning  aud  sanitary 
arrangements  have  received  a fair  amount  of 
commendation.  Among  his  smaller  works  of 
the  more  artistic  class,  Exeter  College  Chapel, 
Oxford,  was  ono  of  the  finest,  and  was  a great 
favourite  with  its  architect,  who,  in  a letter ' 
written  to  us  at  the  time,  referred  with  great 
pleasure  to  tie  warm  praise  which  the  building 
had  elicited  from  Sir  Kgby  Wyatt,  not  generally 
an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  modern  Gothic  work. 

In  referring  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  literary 
efforts  in  illustration  of  his  art.,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  mention  of  his  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  These  were  delivered  in  short 
courses,  and  at  rather  scattered  interrals, 
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owing,  probably,  to  the  little  time  available  to 
him  for  preparing  lectures.  The  first  course 
was  delivered  in  1868,  on  Early  English  arohi- 
tecture ; another  course  in  1870,  chiefly  on 
vaulting;  and  the  last,  a very  interesting  course, 
iu  1873,  on  the  dome  ; specially  interesting  as 
the  thouglits  of  an  essentially  Gothic  architect 
on  a grand  feature  in  architecture  which  is 
generally  regardwl  as  more  specially  classic,  but 
which  Scott  considered  as  the  greatest  feature 
in  architecture,  and  as  essential  to  the  final 
completion  of  a great  style  ; and  the  possibility 
of  its  successful  adaptation  to  the  puro  Gothic 
style  was  a favourite  subject  with  him.  All 
these  courses  of  lectures  ai'o  to  be  found  reported 
in  full  in  our  volumes  for  tho  respective  years 
above  named.* 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott’s  office  in  Spring-gardens  was  tho 
centre  of  a great  deal  of  architectural  activity 
represented  by  the  younger  and  rising  members 
of  the  profession.  To  have  been  iu  Scott’s 
offico  was  a very  important  step  to  a good  posi- 
tion for  a yonng  architect  starting  on  his  own 
account ; and  unless  the  disciple  were  really 
very  deficient  in  ability  (in  which  case,  however, 
he  would  probably  hardly  have  found  his  way 
into  the  Spring-gardens  Academy),  tho  claim  to 
the  respect  of  his  clients  was  founded  on  some- 
thing more  solid  than  the  mere  name  of  having 
been  with  a distinguished  architect.  The  office 
became,  in  fact,  a kind  of  school  of  clever  young 
men,  a good  many  of  whom  are  now  honourably 
known  in  the  jirofession,  and  some  of  whom  have 
attained  a very  high  position  in  it.  It  will  be 
seen  in  our  report  of  the  special  meeting  at  the 
Institute  on  Monday  evening,  in  what  terms 
some  of  the  old  pupils  spoke  of  the  kind- 
ness and  courteous  demeauom’  of  their  then 
master  to  them.  And  iu  connexion  with 
this  subject  we  may  allude  to  tho  mistaken 
idea,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  believo 
it  to  be,  that  Scott  in  his  later  days,  and 
when  he  was  so  full  of  important  work,  did  a 
large  portion  of  his  work  by  proxy,  and  that,  in 
fact  (as  some  persons  we  know  imagined),  when 
you  went  to  Soott  for  a building  of  ordinary 
size  you  merely  got  the  work  of  Scott's  head 
draughtsman  for  the  time  being.  There  are  no 
donbb  stories,  ono  or  two  of  which  wo  believe 
are  authentic,  of  tho  eminent  architect  seeing  a 
building  which  had  been  his  own  work  and  not 
knowing  it.  But  we  could  cap  this  in  other 
branches  of  study,  among  people  who  have 
played  n largo  part  iu  tlio  world.  Only  the 
other  day  we  heard  of  a very  eminent  man  of 
science  suggesting  to  another  scientific  friend 
in  conversation,  as  a new  point,  something  which 
ho  had  worked  out  in  ono  of  his  own  early 
publications  and  had  quite  forgotten.  Those 
who  sneer  at  the  idea  of  Scott  not  knowing  his 
own  building  do  not  probably  realise  what  it 
was  to  have  buildings  going  on  all  over  the 
country  at  once  for  a whole  lifetime.  But  we 
have  indisputable  evidence  from  those  who  have 
the  very  best  means  of  knowing,  that  Scott 
looked  personally  after  all  his  works  in  the 
office,  even  if  he  hardly  had  time  to  visit  them 
all;  and  that  even  comparatively  insignificant 
detail  drawings  parsed  under  his  eye  and 
received  his  approval  or  corrections. 

In  personal  appearance  and  manner  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  did  not  convey  the  idea  of  a man 
who  was  jilaying  so  largo  and  busy  a part  in 
professional  life  as  he  actually  did.  Of  middle 
height,  he  Jiad  a fine  head  with  a squarely- 
formed  chin,  indicative  of  firmness  of  character ; 
but  his  manner  might  be  described  in  tho 
epithets  in  which  Goldsmith  described  that  of 
Reynolds  (also,  it  may  be  noted,  a great  worker), 
as  “gentle,  complying,  and  bland”;  and  we 
remember  often  wondering  how  ho  could  pre- 
serve a manner  so  quiet,  easy,  and  undisturbed 
in  tho  midst  of  ail  the  enonnous  amount  of  work 
he  was  doing,  and  which  would  have  kept  some 
men  in  a ooniinual  huiTy  and  bustle.  This 
becomes  the  more  extraordinary  when  we  cou- 
aider  that  he  was,  as  wo  had  ample  means  of 
knowing,  in  reality  a peculiarly  sensitive,  and 
what  is  vulgarly  called  a “ thin-skinned  ” man, 
and  suffered  keenly,  not  only  under  the  public 
attacks  and  criticisms  which  every  public 

* The!!  lecture!  are  shortly  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Morray,  who  now  has  half  ia  the  press,  aod  the  delay 
before  the  two  voluiaeB  can  be  issaed  will  be  caused  solely 
br  re-drawing  the  remainiog  illustrations,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Weatherley  writes  from  Bpriug  Gardens For  more 
than  a year  Sir  Gilbert  has  superintended  this  work. 
Scarcely  three  weeks  ago  he  revised  end  added  notes  to 
his  eighteenth  and  last  lectnre.  The  afternoon  before  he 
died  he  saw  fifty  or  sixty  illustration  proofs,  to  all  of  which 
he  gave  his  nsqualifled  approval,  desiring  me  to  inform 
' Mr,  Murray  of  this  the  next  day." 
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man  must  expect,  but  under  tbo  annoyances 
and  trials  of  that  perhaps  •worse  evil,  of 
jirivate  and  meddlesome  “ patronage.”  Some 
of  those  wlio  considered  themselves  his  friends 
and  admirers,  or  who  at  least  have  assumed  that 
attitude  since  his  death,  wo  may  perhaps 
charitably  Iiope  never  suspected  the  intense 
vexation  and  pain  which  they  had  caused  him 
at  different  critical  periods  during  the  carrying 
out  of  some  of  his  most  important  works.  On 
the  other  hand  ho  made,  we  believe,  many  warm 
friendships,  and  was  a gentle  and  kindly.hearted 
man.  Of  his  simple  and  naive  kindness  of  feel- 
ing the  very  last  among  tho  many  loiters  the 
conductor  of  this  journal  in  a private  capacity 
received  from  him  is  an  interesting  instance  ; it 
was  called  forth,  as  will  be  seen,  by  a threat  of 
depriving  tho  youiigpeoplein  his  neighbourhood 
of  ono  of  their  recreations  j and  wo  give  it 
entire,  with  the  rather  oddly  interspersed  notes 
of  interrogation,  <tc.,  which  indicate  tho  sti’ong 
fccliug  with  which  ho  wrote  : — 

“Courtfleld  House,  Collingbam-road,  S W. 

Jan.  23,  1878. 

I only  last  evening  heard,  to  my  dismay,  that  a movo- 
nient  was  being  made  to  induce  our  ground  landlord  to 
forbid  the  gardens  of  Courtfield-gardeus  being  used  by  the 
more  yuutUful  inhabitants  for  lawn  tennis ! 

As  holder  of  the  leases  of  two  of  the  houses,  I tahe  the 
liberty  of  expressing  to  you,  in  the  most  emphatic 
manoer  I am  able,  my  heartfelt  dissent  from. such  a pro- 
posal 1 

I seldom  myself  enter  the  gardens,  but  having  after  many 
years'  resideisce  in  more  rural  positions  come  to  live  at 
Bouih  Kensington,  these  gardens,  as  viewed  from  my 
windows,  are  (so  far  as  country  reminiscences  go)  my 
‘sole  remaining  joy,’  and  ono  of  my  greatest  pleasures 
is  to  see  how  thoroughly  they  conduce  to  the  happiness 
and  enjoyment  of  the  younger  inhabitants,  whoso  inno- 
cent  ana  elegant  aisporls  ic  is  alwujB  a solace  to 
witness. 

I do  not  envy  the  man  who  would  desire  to  deprive  a 
number  of  young  people  of  this  almost  only  semblance  of 
country  pleasures  which  our  overgrown  city  affords — 
the  one  thing  which  it  retains  in  comoion  with  the  country  ! 
"WhaM  are  smooib,  untrodden  grass-plots  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  which  are  well  troddou  by  the  light  feet  of 
our  children  and  grandchildren  ? I Are  gardens  made  only 
to  be  looked  at,  and  not  to  bo  enjoyed  ? ! Shame — shame  1 
on  the  man  who  would  advocate  so  selfish  a doctrine,  j 
(fo  fri/ti  it  will  bo  treated  as  it  deserves,  by  ono  who  has 
done  BO  much  for  the  public  as  you,  my  dear  Air.  

Wiiilo  looking  over  liis  letters,  to  ouo  or  two 
of  which  wo  have  proviouslj  rcferrocl,  wo  may 
cjnoto  another,  written  a good  many  years  ago, 
which  is  interesting  as  showing  that,  liko  most 
oChor  ablo  and  successful  professional  men,  he 
had  thoughts  and  interests  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  profession ; — 

“ Sea  View,  Near  Ryde, 

July  20ih,  1850. 

I send  you  a comrauoicafioa  qoitej  of  a different  kind 
from  those  with  which  1 have  heretofore  troubled  you.  I( 
you  think  it  out  of  place  in  your  pages,  will  you  kindly 
roturu  it,  I believe  the  fact  that  the  moon's  motion 
would  be  equally  accounted  for  by  a rotation  round  any 
other  parallel  and  travelling  axis  as  round  its  own  is  uew 
to  the  public,  though,  of  course,  not  to  the  saouns ; and  it 
is  obscurely  hinted  at  by  Professor  Airy.  I only  pointed 
it  out  to  show  that  the  usual  deduction  from  her  compli- 
cated motion  is  not  self-evident.  My  attempted  explana- 
tion ol  tho  origin  of  the  moon's  “ nutation”  may  be  an 
old  storv,  but  I have  not  aeeu  it  suggested  in  this  eontro- 
versy.  It  seems  to  me  the  most  probable  and  straight- 
forward  hypothesis.  You  may  be  surprised  at  my  dabbling 
111  such  queatiouB;  but,  though  not  an  astronomer  I am 
an  old  geologist,  and  have  long  amused  myself  in  specula- 
tions on  cosmogony.’' 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  portrait  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Builder  for  1869,  p.  626 ; but  wo  feel  bound 
to  admit  that  our  artist  was  not  so  successful 
with  it  as  with  some  others  of  tho  portraits  of 
leading  architects  which  we  gave  at  that  time. 
That  which  was  painted  by  Mr.  Richmond  for  the 
Institute  oE  Architects,  and  which  at  present 
occupies  tho  post  of  lionour  over  the  presi- 
dential chair,  is  a good  likeness ; tho  best, 
pei'kajis,  in  that  not  very  satisfactory  gallery  of 
portraits. 

Among  tho  Institutions  in  which  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  took  the  greatest  interest  was  tho  Archi- 
tectural Museum  in  Tuftou-street,  which,  in 
fact,  almost  owes  its  existence  to  him  j and  at 
which  ho  on  several  occasions  took  great  trouble 
and  interest  m lecturing  upon  the  casts  and  ex- 
plammg  them  to  audiences  of  working  men,  who 
were  delighted  with  his  simple  and  unaffected 
manner  of  axldressing  them  on  subjects  which 
be  bad  made  so  thoroughly  his  own.  Unaffected 
and  simple,  indeed,  he  always  was ; and  there 
are  few  mstanoes  of  men  achieving  so  brilliant  a 
professional  success  and  assuming  so  little  on 
the  strength  of  it.  W e must  now,  however,  close 
our  in  memortam  comments  on  the  man  and  bis 
career ; but  we  make  this  reference  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum  the  last,  because  it  leads  to 
a suggestion  with  which  we  may  very  suitably 
close,  viz.,  that  no  way  of  specially  comme- 
morating him  as  an  architect  could,  as  it  appears 
to  U8,  bo  more  suitable  and  more  useful,  and  in 
accordance  with  what  be  himself  would  have 


wished,  than  the  expenditure  of  a sum  of  money 
in  rearranging,  enlarging,  and  improving  the 
^•chitectural  Museum  in  which  ho  took  such 
interest,  and  extending  its  scope  and  its  useful- 
ness,  with  his  name  attached  to  its  title.  This 
idea  was  suggested  casually  at  tho  Institute 
meeting,  though  not  on  that  occasion  formally 
canvassed.  It  seems  to  us  by  far  the  best 
which  has  been  proposed,  and  wo  give  it  our 
cordial  support,  and  hopo  tho  idea  will  be 
adequately  carried  out  as  a perpetual  com- 
memoration  of  George  Gilbert  Scott  and  his 
life’s  -work. 


The  following  is  a complete  list  of  tho  works 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  which  have  boon  illustrated 
in  tho  Builder.  Tho  figures  in  parenthesis 
denote  the  dates  of  the  volumes,  the  other  figures 
are  those  of  the  pages  on  which  the  illustrations 
will  be  found. 

Additions  to  Churches. — Chancel  of  Camden 
Church,  Camberwell  (1834'),  363 ; Porch  of  St. 
Michael’s,  CornhUl, — in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
W.  A.  Mason  (1857),  175. 

Albert  Memorial,  Hyde  Park  (1863),  371  : 
(1873),  926. 

Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  “Windsor  (1875),  620. 

Bishops’  Thrones. — Chester  (1877),  210:  Ox- 
ford (1877),  810. 

Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Edinburgh, 
nowin  progress  (1873),  106,  167  j ^874),  1032; 
(1875),  51 

Churches. — Ealing,  Middlesex  (1852),  411 ; 
Rugby,  Holy  Trinity  (1853),  345;  Hamburg, 
Sfc.  Nicholas’ (1858),  -139;  Richmond,  St.  Mat- 
thias’ (1858),  535  ; Stoke  Newington,  St.  Mary's 
(1858),  619  ; Doncaster,  St.  George's, — rebuilt 
after  fire  (1858),  695  ; Halifax,  All  Souls’,  Haley 
Hill  (1859),  729;  Hillingdon,  St.  Andrew’s 
(1864),  633;  Kensington,  St.  Maiy  Abbotts 
(1870),  11;  (1872),  927;  Croydon,  St.  John’s, — 
corbel  and  gurgoylo  (1871),  761;  Waloot,  St. 
Andrew’s,  Bath  (1871),  395. 

College  Chapels  a)id  University  Buildings. — 
Chapel  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (1859),  441 ; 
(1862),  497;  CJiapel  of  Wellington  Coliego, 
Sandhurst  (1861),  773  ; Chapel  of  St.  John’s 
College,  -Cambridge  (1863),  225;  (1869),  386; 
Glasgow  University  buildings  (1870),  967; 
additions  to  Now  College,  Oxford  (1872),  827; 
tho  Sir  Cowasjeo  Jehaugbiev  Hall  of  the  Uni- : 
vorsity  of  Bombay  (1876),  13. 

Hospitals. — Leeds  Infirmary  (1864),  117,  154; 
Cottage  Hospital,  Saveruakc,  Wilts  (1873),  186. 

Monuments.  — Westminster  Column,  Broad 
Sanctuary,  in  memory  of  tho  Westmiuster 
scholars  who  fell  in  tho  Crimea  (1858),  694; 
Duchess  of  Gloucester’s  monument  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor  (1860),  233;  Earl  of 
Ellesmere’s  monument  in  Worsley  Church,  near 
Manchester  (1860),  593  ; Viscountess  Canning’s 
monument,  Calcutta  (1864),  953  ; Earl  of  Elgin’s 
monument,  Calcutta  (1868),  913 ; Conington 
monument,  St.  Botolph’s  Church,  Boston  (1873), 
606;  Bishop  Wilberforce’s  monument  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral  (1875),  416  ; Clai'kson  monu- 
ment, Wisbech  (1875),  909. 

Public  Buildings. — Rathhans,  orHdtel  de  Vilic 
at  Hamburg  (1856),  63  ; Competition  design  for 
the  Foreign  Office,  to  which  a premium  was 
awarded,  also  for  tbo  Foreign  Office  (1857),  495; 
Design  for  proposed  new  Foreign  Offices  (1859), 
537,  601  ; New  Foreign  Office,  park  front,  as 
erected, — in  conjunction  with  tho  lato  Sir  M. 
Digby  Wyatt — (1866),  525;  Preston  Town-ball 
(1862),  621 ; Design  for  the  New  Law  Courts 
(1867),  225 ; New  Colonial  and  Home  Offices, 
Parliament-sti’eet  (1874), 525;  Premiated  Design 
for  German  Parliament  House,  Berlin, — in  con- 
junction  with  Mr.  John  0.  Scx>tt — (1875),  776, 
820. 

Pulpits. — Doncaster  Church  (1862),  910;  St. 
Matthias’s,  Stoke  Newington  (1868),  410 ; Croy- 
don, St.  John’s  (1871),  766  ; WorcesterCatbedral 
(18'74),  988;  Durham  Cathedral  (1876),  1018; 
Chester  Cathedral  (1877),  1006. 

Reredoses.  — St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor 
(1863),  189;  Lichfield  Cathedral  (1864),  865; 
Boxgrovo  Church,  Sussex  (1867),  451;  West- 
minster Abbey  (1867),  821;  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral (1868),  731;  (1874),  373;  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral (1873),  147 ; Exeter  Cathedral  (1874),  10 ; 
Chester  Cathedi-al  (1876),  904;  Salisbuiy  Cathe- 
dral (1877),  239. 

Screens. — Choir  screen  and  gates,  Ely  Cathe- 
dral (1851),  4-51,  4-98;  iron  screen  and  gates, 
Westminster  Abbey  (1856),  558;  chancel  screen, 
Exeter  Cathedral  (1876),  463. 

Miscellaneous. — Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  Wan- 


stoad, — in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Moffatt, — 
(1843),  458;  Entrance  to  Messrs.  Gray  & 
Davison’s  Organ  Factory,  New-road  (1853), 
747 ; Houses  in  tlie  Broad  Sanctuary,  West- 
minster (1851),  115;  Walton  Hall,  Warwick- 
shire, tho  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt  (1860), 
561 ; Chapter  House,  Westminstei-,  as  restored 
(1872),  107;  Chambers,  Lincoln’s  Inn  (1873), 
917;  choir-stalls,  Exeter  Cathedral  (1875),  975, 
organ  gallery  and  case,  Chester  Cathedral 
(1876),  760. 

On  another  page,  at  tho  cost  of  somo  littio 
repetition,  we  have  given  a complete  list  of  all 
tho  buildings  with  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had 
been  connected  since  1847;  previously  to  that  date 
no  materials  for  such  a list,  ns  we  arc  informed, 
exist. 


KENSINGTCN  AND  ITS  GARDENS. 

“Rus  IN  Urbe”  was  tho  motto  which  tho 
Duke  of  Buckingham  fixed  in  golden  letters  on 
the  garden  front  of  his  house  in  St.  James’s 
Park;  and  in  a similar  spirit  Lord  Lauesborough 
inscribed  on  his  houso  at  Hyde  Park-corner  (now 
St.  George’s  Hospital)  tho  quaint  couplet;  — 

“ It  is  mv  deligiit  to  be 
Both  in  town  and  country.” 

There  is  but  little  rural  appearance  in  either  of 
these  places  now,  and  we  must  travel  farther 
from  the  centre  of  London  to  find  such  a union 
of  town  and  country.  The  rus  in  urbe,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  its  most  agreeable  aspect  in 
tho  glades  of  Kensington  Gardens,  and  when 
the  troes  aro  in  loaf,  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
visitors  to  its  walks  to  imagino  themselves  near 
a great  city.  Kensington  is  a village  of  con- 
siderablo  antiquity,  which  appears  to  liave  been 
iu  Saxon  times  tho  mark  or  allotment  of  the 
family  of  Cenesiugas,  and  is  meuLioned  in 
Domesday  Book  as  t'hcnesitum.  It  retained  its 
ancient  aspect  until  quite  late  years,  and  gloried 
in  the  name  of  the  “ Old  Court  Suburb,”  but 
since  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  tho 
builder  has  been  oucroacliing  upon  its  precincts, 
and  now  lofty  innnsinns  tako  tho  place  of  tho 
quaint  old  houses.  Tlio  two  chief  houses  of  tho 
district  still  remain;  these  are  Kensington 
Palace  and  Holland  House.  Wo  might  almost 
add  Campden  House,  becauso  althongh  it  was 
burnt  iu  1862,  tho  old  cliar.actor  of  the 
jilaoc  was  retained  in  tho  robuilding.  Holland 
House  was  built  in  1607  by  the  celebrated 
architect,  John  Thorpe,  fur  Sir  Walter  Cope, 
whose  son-in-law,  Henry  Rich,  was  created  by 
James  I.  Baron  Kensington  and  Karl  of  Holland. 
From  this  earl  it  obtained  the  namo  which  it 
still  retains,  and  from  which  Henry  Fox  took  his 
title.  Addison  lived  hero  after  his  marriage 
with  tho  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick,  widow 
of  Robert  Ricli,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland; 
and  Tickell,  iu  his  elegy  on  tho  death  of  the 
great  essayist,  apostrophises  the  beautiful  site 
of  the  house : — 

” Thoo  bill,  whose  brow  the  aatique  structures  grace, 
Bear'd  by  bold  cbiela  of  Warwick's  Dobie  race  ; 

Why,  oiic‘6  80  loved,  wheue'er  thy  poner  appears, 

O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glauce  tho  sudden  tears  ? " 

The  interesting  associations  of  Holland  House 
have  largely  grown  around  it  since  it  came  into 
tho  possession  of  the  Fox  family,  which  it  did 
in  1762,  when  Henry  Fox,  first  Lord  Holland, 
bought  it  from  William  Edwardes,  Lord  Ken- 
singtou.  Walpole  called  it  “ a brave  old  house,” 
and  Macaulay  said  that  it  could  “ boast  a 
greater  number  of  inmates  distinguished  iu 
political  and  literary  history  than  auy  other 
private  dwelling  in  England.”  Campden  Houso 
was  built  about  1612,  by  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  a 
mercer  of  Choapskle,  and  afteiwvards  Viscount 
Campden,  who  bought  the  property  from  Sir 
Walter  Cope,  tlie  proprietor  of  Holland  House. 
Tradition  reports  that  it  was  not  actually 
bought,  but  won  ” at  some  sort  of  game.” 
Both  houses  were  used  by  the  Republican  party 
during  the  Commonwealth.  In  1649,  just  after 
the  Earl  of  Holland  had  been  beheaded,  tho 
Lord  General  Fairfax  made  Holland  House  his 
head-quarters,  and  the  Sequestration  Committee 
sat  at  Campden  House.  The  widow  of  Lord 
Holland  was  soon  allowed  to  havo  her  house 
back  again,  and  it  became  noted  as  the  chief 
place  for  plays  to  be  acted  at  when  the  theatres 
were  closed.  In  Wright’s  Hisforia  Histrionica, 
1699,  we  arc  told  " afterwards,  in  Oliver’s  time, 
they  (the  players)  used  to  act  privately,  three 
or  four  miles  or  more  out  of  town,  now  here, 
now  there,  sometimes  in  noblemen’s  houses,  in 
particular  Holland  House,  at  Kensington,  where 
t-ho  nobility  and  gentry  who  met  (but  in  no 
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gteat  numbers)  used  to  make  a sum  for  them, 
eacb  giving  a broad  piece  or  tbe  like.” 

Pepys  visited  Campden  House  with  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Holland  House,  but  it  was  not  often  that  the 
Diarist  journeyed  so  far  from  London  as  the 
little  village  of  Kensington.  It  is  clear  from 
this  that  the  place  was  not  considered  of  much 
consequence  until  William  III.,  seeking  a healthy 
air,  bought  Nottingham  House  and  turned  it 
into  Kensington  Palace,  and  Macky,  in  his 
valuable  “Journey  through  England”  (1724), 
writes, — “ Kensington  was  a small  poor  village 
till  the  Court  came  there,  but  now  it  is  become 
a large  town,  and  in  its  squares  are  houses  fit 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  greatest  quality.” 

In  1652,  the  house  and  grounds  belonged  to 
Heneage  Finch,  who  became  solicitor-general  at 
the  Restoration,  and  was  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Nottingham.  In  March, 
1662,  a grant  was  made  to  him  “ of  that  ditch 
or  fence  which  divides  Hyde  Park  from  his  own 
lands,  with  the  trees,  &c.,  thereto  belonging, 
10  ft.  by  150  roods,  from  tbe  south  highway 
leading  to  Kensington  to  the  north  highway 
leading  to  Acton,  with  the  disparking  the  same.” 
Finch  was  not  a popular  man,  and  his  contem- 
poraries called  him  Old  IXsmal,  from  his  tedious- 
ness and  rueful  countenance.  Drydcn  drew  his 
character  in  very  dark  characters  : — 

“ At  the  bar  abnsire,  on  tbe  bench  aoable. 

Knave  at  the  woolsack,  fop  at  the  couucil-table.” 

King  William’s  asthma  prevented  him  from 
Bleeping  in  the  town  with  any  comfort,  and  he 
found  at  Kensington  an  air  that  he  could  breathe. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  form  a broad  high- 
way through  Hyde  Park  and  St.  James’s  Park, 
so  that  he  might  easily  get  to  Whitehall  and  St. 
James’s  Palaces.  At  night  lanthoms  were 
lighted  along  the  whole  length  of  road,  an  illu- 
mination that  gave  great  delight  to  the 
Londoners  of  that  day.  When  the  King  and 
Queen  went  to  Kensington,  the  Princess  Anne 
followed  them,  and  dwelt  for  five  years  at 
Campden  House.  Hero  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  formed  a regiment  of  boy-soldiers 
that  were  drilled  with  great  regularity,  and  kept 
on  constant  duty.  William  III.  was  not  con- 
tent with  Nottingham  Honee  as  it  stood,  and  he 
soon  began  extensive  alterations.  The  building 
was  re-arranged  and  added  to  from  tbe  designs 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Surveyor- General,  and 
Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  clerk  of  the  works.  Kent 
designed  the  east  front,  the  cnpola-room,  and 
grand  staircase,  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  which 
he  also  painted. 

Very  shortly  after  the  king  bad  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  new  palace,  and  while  Ihe  alterations 
were  being  proceeded  with,  a fire  broke  out 
which  did  considerable  damage.  This  was  on 
the  night  of  the  10th  of  November,  1691,  and 
tbe  king  and  queen  had  to  escape  from  their 
beds  into  the  garden  while  the  flames  were 
being  extinguished.  Queen  Mary  died  of  small- 
pox in  tbe  palace  in  December,  1694,  and  her 
husband  William  followed  her  from  the  same 
place  in  March,  1702.  Queen  Anne  and  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  now  took  possession  of  the 
palace  aud  its  gardens.  The  queen  ordered  the 
erection  of  the  Temple  or  Banqueting  House  to 
the  north  of  the  palace,  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  then  gave  parties  in  it  to 
ail  the  fashionable  world  of  London.  Kensing- 
ton Palace  was  settled  upon  Prince  George : — 
Or  Keosiogton,  eweet  air  and  blest  retreat 
Of  him  that  owns  a sovereign  thoogh  most  great;" 
and  here  he  died  in  1708,  six  years  before  bis 
wife.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  as  one  of  the  prince’s 
attendants,  sat  by  his  corpse,  and  afterwards 
received  an  annuity  of  lOOL  from  the  widowed 
queen,  who  herself  died  in  tbe  same  place  on 
August  1st,  1714.  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of 
George  II.,  who  was  a great  improver  both  of 
Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park,  died  here 
on  November  20th,  1737,  and  her  husband  on 
October  25th,  1760.  He  was  the  last  king  who 
inhabited  the  palace. 

George  III.  did  not  care  to  live  in  it  himself, 
and  he  gave  up  the  house  to  various  members  of 
the  royal  family.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  in  after 
years  occupied  apartments  in  the  palace,  where, 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  gave  re- 
ceptions to  men  of  science  and  scholars.  The 
urdortunate  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  IV,, 
lived  here  for  a short  time,  as  did  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Kent.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was 
bom  in  the  palace  on  May  24th,  1819,  and  when 
Lord  Eldon  returned  home  after  attending  at  the 
birth  in  his  ofiicial  position  as  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
took  down  a volume  of  Shakspeare  and  recited 
these  prophetic  lines  from  “ Henry  VIII.”  : — 


“ Tbia  royal  infant, — Heaven  still  move  about  her! 

Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promiaea 

Upon  tbia  land  a thousand  thousand  bleseinga, 

"Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness  she  shall  be, 

Bnt  few  now  living,  can  behold  that  goodness, — 

A pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 

And  all  that  shall  succeed” 

The  princess  was  privately  christened  by  tbe 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ou  June  24th,  1819, 
and,  as  a curious  illustration  of  the  above 
quotation,  it  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Kent 
wished  to  name  his  child  Elizabeth,  that  being  a 
popular  name  with  the  English  people  ; but  the 
Prince  Regent  gave  notice  that  he  would  stand 
in  person  as  one  godfather,  and  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  was  to  be  the  other.  At  the 
baptism,  the  Prince,  when  asked  by  the  Arch- 
bishop to  name  tho  infant,  gave  only  the  name 
of  Alexandrina.  The  father  requested  that 
another  might  be  added.  “ Give  her  her 
mother’s  also,  then;  but  it  cannot  precede  that 
of  the  emperor.”  Tho  princess  was  still  living 
at  Kensington  Palace,  with  her  mother,  when, 
at  the  death  of  her  uncle,  tbe  throne  devolved 
upon  her,  and  hero  she  held  in  1837  her  first 
council.  The  Queen,  on  her  accession,  com- 
manded that  she  should  be  proclaimed  as  Vic- 
toria alone.  Tho  gardens  of  Nottingham  House 
only  occupied  about  26  acres,  and  these  were 
laid  oat  by  William  III.,  according  to  the  artificial 
taste  then  in  vogue.  The  yews  were  cut,  and 
holly  hedges  taught  to  imitate  the  lines,  angles, 
bastions,  scarps,  and  counterscarps  of  regular 
fortifications,  and  the  result  was  known  as  the 
Siege  of  Troy.  Messrs.  Loudon  and  Wise,  the 
once  famous  gardeners,  laid  out  the  grounds, 
and  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  styles  them 
“ our  heroic  poets,”  adding,  “ It  must  have 
been  a fine  genius  for  gardening  that  could  have 
thought  of  forming  such  an  unsightly  hollow  into 
so  beautiful  an  area,  and  to  have  hit  the  eye  with 
so  uncommon  and  agreeable  a scene  as  that 
which  it  is  now  wrought  into.”  George  London 
was  apprenticed  to  Rose,  the  Royal  gardener, 
and  at  the  Revolution  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Royal  Gardens.  His  reputation 
was  very  great,  and  he  acted  as  a kind  of 
director-general  of  the  gardens  of  England,  most 
of  which  be  visited  once  or  twice  a year.  Henry 
Wise  was  gardener  to  Queen  Anno  and  deputy- 
ranger  of  Hyde  Park,  and  he  laid  out  the  beautiful 
grounds  at  Blenheim.  In  most  books  London  is 
spelt  Loudon,  because  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a famous  horticulturist  of  that  name,  and 
this  persistent  misuse  of  u for  n reminds  us  of  a 
good  story,  the  hero  of  which  was  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington.  C.  J.  Loudon  wrote  to  the  Duke 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  beeches  at 
Strathfieldsaye,  bnt  his  letter  was  not  very 
clearly  written,  and  the  Duke,  not  knowing 
Loudon,  thought  he  had  a letter  from  C.  J. 
Blomfield,  Bishop  of  Loudon.  He  also  misread 
breeches  for  “ beeches,”  and  at  once  "wrote  to  the 
Bishop  to  say  that  he  was  surprised  at  the 
request,  but  should  be  happy  to  show  his 
breeches  whenever  the  Bishop  chose  to  call  upon 
him.  ■ Queen  Anno  added  thirty  acres  to  the 
north  of  the  palace,  but  it  is  to  Queen  Caroline, 
the  wife  of  George  II.,  that  we  owe  the  gardens 
as  they  are  at  present.  She  added  300  acres  of 
ground,  and  formed  the  round  pond  and  the 
beautiful  vistas  of  trees  that  radiate  from  it. 
Each  of  these  avenues  had  its  distinct  name,  as 
Old  Pond  Walk,  Bayswater  Walk,  &c.  The 
groves'were  filled  with  squirrels,  and  a large 
number  of  tortoises,  presented  to  the  Queen  by 
the  Doge  of  Genoa,  were  distributed  about  the 
grounds.  Deer  remained  in  the  gardens  for 
some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  we  learn  from  a minute  of 
the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  dated  1798,  that  foxes 
were  hunted  hero. 

Bridgman  was  the  gardener  employed  in 
planning  the  alterations,  and  ho  cannot  bo  too 
highly  praised  for  the  result  of  his  labours.  He 
invented  the  sunken  fosse  that  divides  Hyde 
Park  from  the  gardens ; the  novelty  became 
very  popular,  and  was  called  a ha  ha,  from  the 
exclamation  of  surprise  which  was  supposed  to 
issue  from  the  lips  of  the  pedestrian  as  he  came 
upon  so  unexpected  a stoppage  to  his  walk.  This 
fosse  was  partly  filled  up  at  its  southem  end, 
in  1868.  Alterations  and  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  gardens  at  various  times,  by 
“ Capability  ” Bro^vn,  Humphrey  Repton,  and 
W.  Aiton. 

It  was  not  until  long  after  the  time  that  the 
court  ceased  to  reside  at  Kensington  that  these 
gardens  became  a public  park,  and  were  freely 
thrown  open  to  pedestrians.  Before  then  they 
were  considered  strictly  as  appertaining  to  the 
palace.  In  the  reign  of  George  IL,  Queen 


Caroline  held  a court  on  Sundays,  after  morning 
service,  and  an  elegant  rendezvous  took  place 
upon  the  green  or  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 

“ The  demea  of  Britein  oft  in  orowda  repair 
To  groves  and  lawns,  and  anpollnted  air. 

Here  while  the  town  in  damp  and  darkness  lies, 

Ther  breathe  to  sanshine,  and  see  aznre  skies  ; 

Each  walk,  with  robes  ofvarions  djes  bespread. 
Seems  from  afar  a moving  tulip-bed.” 

When  the  court  went  to  Richmond  tho  gardens 
were  opened  to  the  public  on  Saturdays,  but  the 
company  were  expected  to  appear  in  full  dress. 
Even  as  late  as  the  year  1795  no  one  wearing  a 
silknecktie  or  leather  breeches  without  top-boots 
was  admitted,  and  private  soldiers  aud  sailors, 
and  servants  in  livery,  were  also  excluded  from 
the  sacred  enclosure.  Kensington  Gardens  have 
continued  to  be  used  as  the  fashionable  Sunday 
promenade  to  the  present  time,  but  different 
walks  have  been  so  appropriated.  Faulkner, 
in  his  “ History  of  Kensington,”  says  “ the  great 
south  walk  leading  to  the  palace  is  cro'wded  on 
Sunday  mornings  in  tbe  spring  and  summer 
with  a display  of  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  affords  a most  pleasing 
spectacle  not  to  be  equalled  in  Europe.”  Now 
the  walk  from  the  Bayswater-road  to  tho  Ken- 
sington-road,  across  the  Serpentine  Bridge,  is 
the  favoured  spot,  and  it  would  appear  from 
some  amusing  lines  by  Sheridan  that  this  was 
the  case  in  his  day  too  : — 

“ Yet  thnugb  ’tis  too  rural,— to  come  near  the  mark, 

"We  all  herd  in  one  walk,  and  that  nearest  the  park  ; 

Thera  with  ease  we  may  see,  as  we  pass  by  the  wicket, 

The  chimneys  of  Knightsbridge  and  footmen  at  cricket.'’ 

It  has  been  suggested  iu  these  pages  that  a 
large  number  of  the  trees  should  be  cut  down 
and  more  care  be  taken  of  the  remainder.  In  tho 
winter,  when  the  boughs  are  bare  of  leaves,  the 
decayed  condition  of  some  of  the  timber  is  very 
perceptible,  aud  this  evil  should  be  remedied; 
but  the  clearance  should  not  be  so  great  as  was 
proposed,  for  ono  of  the  chief  charms  of  tho 
])lace  consists  in  tho  close  forest  of  trees.  When 
the  leaves  are  out  it  is  possible  to  fancy  oneself 
far  away  from  town  in  some  countiy  park,  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  sings, — 

“ Soiree  fresher  is  the  mountain  sod, 

"Where  the  tired  angler  lies  stretch’d  out. 

And  eased  of  basket  and  of  rod, 

Counts  his  dsy'a  spoil,  tbe  spotted  t^ou^” 

Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  arc  dis- 
tinct in  their  characteristics,  and  each  sots  off 
tho  other’s  fine  points.  Wo  hope,  therefore,  that 
it  will  be  long  before  the  trimness  of  the  flower- 
garden  is  introduced  in  place  of  tbe  natural 
beauties  which  now  pervade  Kensington  Gar- 
dens.  All  lovers  of  scenery  must  admire  them, 
and  “ bits  ” for  the  painter  are  to  be  found  in 
every  direction. 

The  round  pond,  "with  tho  various  avenues 
radiating  from  it,  and  tho  warm  glow  of  tho 
ugly  but  picturesque  palace  of  Kensington  as  a 
background,  is  specially  pleasing.  Then  how 
attractive  is  the  position  of  the  picturesque  ivy- 
covered  lodge  near  the  bridge,  particularly  when 
its  garden  is  rich  with  beautiful  flowers  ! 

Chateaubriand  loved,  when  here  in  exile,  to 
stroll  along  the  walks  and  talk  to  the  French 
priests  from  Kensington  House.  The  amount  of 
written  praise  of  tbe  place  is  large,  but  we  need 
only  make  two  quotations  here.  Haydon  wrote 
“ in  Kensington  are  some  of  the  most  poetical 
bits  of  tree  and  stump,  and  sunny  brown  and 
green  glen  and  tawny  earth,”  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  whose  “ Lines  written  in  Kensington 
Gardens  ” we  have  already  quoted  from, — 

“ Id  this  lone  open  glade  I lie 
Screen'd  by  deep  bongba  on  either  hand  ; 

And  at  ita  head,  to  stay  the  eye. 

Those  black-crown'd,  red.boled  pine  trees  stand. 

Birds  here  make  song,  each  bird  has  his. 

Across  the  girdling  city's  bam. 

How  green  under  the  bonghs  it  is  ! 

How  thick  the  tremulous  sneep-oriea  come  ! ” 

We  must  now  leave  tho  gardens,  and  notice 
rapidly,  in  conclusion,  a fow  of  the  numerous 
celebrities  of  Kensington.  Ono  of  the  earliest 
of  these  was  Charles  II.’s  mistress,  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  who  lived  at  Kensington  House, 
where  the  king  is  said  to  have  visited  her  shortly 
before  his  death.  After  a long  interval,  Elphin- 
stone,  the  spelling  reformer,  who  translated 
Martial  into  an  “ uglyography  ” of  his  own,  kept  a 
school  here  from  1776  to  1778.  Then  came  the 
Jesuits,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  Mrs.  Inchbald  died  here  in  1821,  when  it 
was  a Roman  Catholic  boarding-honse.  Ken- 
sington House  and  Colby  House,  with  many 
houses,  were  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  the 
enormous  building  erected  by  Baron  Albert 
Grant. 

Swift  lived  occasionally  at  Kensington,  and 
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THE  BUILDER. 


■wroto  familiarly  of  the  locality  in  his  ballad  of 
“Duke  upon  Duke,”  in  which  he  ridiculed  the 
quarrel  between  Lechmere,  the  laivyer,  then 
living  at  Campden  House,  and  Sir  John 
Guise  : — 
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“ Back  jQ  (ho  dark,  by  Brompton  Park, 

He  turn’d  up  thro’  the  Gore, 

And  Blank  to  Campden  House  so  high. 

All  in  his  coach  and  Tour. 

The  Duke  in  wrath  called  for  his  steeds, 

And  fiercely  drove  them  on  : 

Lord  ] Lord  ! how  rattled  then  thy  stones, 

0 kingly  Kensington  ! " 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  in  his  last  illness, 
he  went  to  Kenaiugton  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air,  and  at  Bullingham  House,  Pitt’s  Buildings, 
he  died. 

Gore  House,  which  with  the  adjacent  land 
was  bought  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
South  Kensington  estate,  has  two  most  incon- 
gruous  associations.  Wilberforce  lived  in  it  for 
thii-toen  years  from  1808  to  1821,  when  it  was 
the  head-qnartors  of  anti-slavery  leaders,  and  the 
centre  of  the  Low  Church  party.  The  Countess 
of  Blessington  followed  Wilberforce  in  the  occu- 
pation, and  stayed  for  the  same  number  of  years. 
She  gathered  around  her  a brilliant  circle  of 
friends  of  a very  different  character  from  those 
of  Wilberforce.  Not  far  off  was  Hamilton  Lodge, 
Kensington  Gore,  where  Wilkes  occasionally 
lived.  At  Kingston  (afterwards  Listowel)  House 
died,  in  1788,  the  notorious  Elizabeth  Chudleigh, 
Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  in  1842  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  also  died  there.  Talleyrand  and  James 
Mill  both  lived  in  Konsington-square,  and  Wilkie 
painted  some  of  his  best  pictures  iu  Lower 
Phillimore-place.  Two  of  our  great  modem 
authors  are  especially  associated  witli  Ken- 
Bingfcon.  Thackeray,  who  has  drawn  the  best 
pictureofthevillageiu  “Esmond,” diedin his  own 
house  in  Palace  Gardens,  and  Lord  Macaulay  at 
Holly  (now  Airlie)  Lodge.  This  charming 
retreat,  in  a bye-lane  of  Campden-hill,  is  delight- 
fully described  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  his  life  of 
tho  great  historian. 

The  ugly  old  church  of  St.  Mary  Abbots  was 
taken  down,  and  a handsome  new  building 
erected  in  its  place,  by  the  lato  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  in  1875-77 ; the  tower,  indeed,  is  still  un- 
fiuishod.  Here  are  monuments  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  to  learn  at  Addison's  bed- 
side how  a Christian  should  die ; to  the  three 
Colmans,  aud  to  James  Mill.  In  the  churchyard 
Elphinstone,  the  translator  of  Martial  j John 
Jortin,  the  vicar ; the  son  of  Canning ; and  Mrs. 
luchbald,  are  commemorated. 

Thomas  Walker,  author  of  the  Orij^inal 
writing  in  1835,  says, — “ At  Kensington,  within 
tbo  memory  of  man,  on  Sunday  evenings  a bell 
used  to  be  rung  at  intervals  to  muster  the  people 
returning  to  town.  As  soon  as  a band  was 
assembled  sufficiently  numerous  to  ensure 
mutual  protection,  it  set  off;  and  so  on  till  all 
had  passed.”  This  was  probably  about  the 
time  that  stage-coaches  were  stopped  by  high- 
waymen in  tho  King’s-road,  Chelsea.  Now  the 
traveller  on  the  knife-board  of  a Hammersmith 
omnibus  seems  to  be  living  in  times  divided  by 
centuries  from  such  an  unsafe  period. 


SANITARY  AND  STRUCTURAL 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  CITY  AND  EAST 
quarter  op  LONDON. 

A coN.siDiiRABLE  amount  of  activity,  both  as 
regards  the  structm'al  impi’ovement  and  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  tho  City  of  London,  is 
shown  to  have  occurred,  during  the  past  year, 
by  tlm  report  of  the  Surveyor  and  Engineer  to 
the  Houourablo  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
In  seventy-five  cases  the  district  surveyors 
have  reported  on  the  dangerous  condition  of 
structures.  That  these  reports  have  had  a 
prompt  result  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  fact 
that  no  single  case  has  been  brouc^ht  before  the 
magistrates.  Ten  buildings  have  been  shored 
up,  and  twenty.four  cases  of  repairs  have  been 
certified  by  the  district  surveyors  as  complete. 
The  total  number  of  premises  drained  within  the 
year  was  280 ; and  the  detail  of  this  drainacro 
IS  drawn  upon  160  plans,  which  are  deposited  In 
the  office  of  the  engineer.  1,579  ft.  of  sewer 
have  been  constructed  during  the  year  • of 
which  920  ft.  were  upon  the  line  of  old  sewers. 

Improvements  of  roads  by  the  setting  back 
of  frontages,  aud  arrangements  for  simiTar  im- 
provements,  have  been  so  numerous,  that  the 
reader  who  wishes  for  the  details  must  consult 
Mr.  Haywood’s  report.  The  question  of  the 


widening  of  Walhrook  at  its  northern  end  has 
met  the  attention  of  the  Commission;  hut  the 
subject  has  been  dropped,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  lessee  of  tho  vacant  ground  to 
name  a price  for  the  land  required  for  the  im 
provement.  A petition  of  the  wards  of  Bishops- 
gate  and  Portsoken,  praying  the  Commission  to 
form  a new  street  between  Bisbopsgate-street 
and  Aldgate,  upon  the  line  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Extension,  has  been  refused,  upon 
financial  grounds. 

The  widening  of  the  Poultry  having  been 
completed,  tbo  Val  de  Travers  compressed 
asplialte  carriage-way  pavement,  laid  in  1871, 
has  been  taken  up,  and  replaced  with  new.  The 
same  material  has  also  been  used  in  repavino" 
tho  carriage-ways  of  Lothbury,  Bishopsgate” 
street  Within,  Moorgate-street,  and  Penchurch- 
atreet.  Other  streets  have  been  re-paved  with 
asplialte,  wood,  aud  granite.  Tho  surveyor 
reports  that  as  most  of  tho  main  streets  of  the 
City  are  now  paved  either  with  wood  or  asphalte, 
and  the  further  extension  of  noiseless  pavements 
seems  probable,  a largo  reduction  has  been 
made  in  the  number  of  men  who  for  many  years 
have  been  employed  by  tho  Commission  in 
stone-dressing. 

The  cost  of  the  public  lighting  of  the  City  is 
not  stated  in  the  report.  This  omission  might 
be  advantageously  supplied  on  future  occasions. 
From  the  accounts  of  tho  Metropolitan  Gas 
Companies  for  tho  year  1876,  we  derive  the 
information,  by  means  of  a little  time  spent  in 
abstracting  the  details,  that  the  annual  cost  of 
the  public  lighting  of  the  streets  of  tho  metro- 
polis is  251,000Z.  per  annum.  The  prices  now 
charged  to  the  City  by  tbo  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  for  public  lamps  are  41.  ISs.  3d.  for 
lamps  of  a square  shape,  consuming  5 cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  41.  173.  6d.  for  lamps 
of  a circular  shape,  with  the  same  consumption 
of  gas.  Tho  cause  of  the  difference  of  cost  is 
tho  greater  expense  of  cleaning  and  maintaining 
the  circular-shaped  lanterns.  Connected  with 
this  subject  is  the  invention  to  which  we  have 
more  than  once  called  attention,  of  the  electric 
mode  of  lighting  and  extinguishing  lamps, 
patented  by  Mr.  Sfc.  George  Lane  Fox.  At  the 
discussion  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
of  the  paper,  of  which  wo  gave  an  abstract  in 
our  last  number,  attention  was  particularly 
called  by  Mr.  Bramwell  to  the  very  important 
question  of  the  pecuniaiy  saving  to  bo  effected 
by  the  invention.  It  is  no  discredit  to  a young 
engineer  that  ho  has  been  anxious  to  put 
forward  tbo  scientific,  rather  than  the 
ecouomcal,  features  of  his  invention  in  the 
first  instance.  For  tho  ratepayer,  however, 
what  is  of  chief  interest  as  an  engineering 
question,  is  the  certitude  of  tho  action  of  the 
apparatus.  That  this  may  be  assured  wo  see  no 
reason  to  doubt.  The  sensible  plan  of  dividing 

a district  into  a certain  number  of  circuits,  tlie 

first  and  last  lamp  iu  each  of  which  should  bo 
within  view  of  the  regulator  of  the  apparatus, 
seems  well  adapted  to  secure  this  aim.  Then, 
as  to  cost,  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Chadwick  have 
each  spoken  of  the  possible  saving  of  one-twelfth 
of  the  quantity  of  gas  now  consumed.  This, 
however,  is  supposing  that,  on  the  existing 
arrangement,  it  takes  an  hour  from  tho  moment 
of  lighting  tho  first  to  that  of  lighting  the  last 
lamp  every  evening,  and  the  same  time  for 
extinguishing  tlioin  in  the  morning.  The  gas 
companies  can  best  tell  how  much  time  is  thus 
occupied.  Supposing  tho  last  lamp  to  be  lighted, 
and  the  first  to  be  extinguished,  at  tho  true 
moment,  as  regards  tho  requirements  of  street 
illuminatidn,  half  the  time  occupied  both  in 
lighting  and  in  putting  out  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  lamps  will  give  the  saving  of 
gas  to  he  effected  by  the  successful  adop- 
tion  of  Mr.  Lane  Fox’s  method.  Even  if 
wo  take  tho  time  in  each  case  at  only  thirty 
minutes,  and  thus  obtain  a mean  saving  of 
one  twenty-fourth  instead  of  one-twelfth  of  the 
gas  consumed,  wo  have  a very  considerable 
economy.  We  have  just  seen  that  the  price 
per  lamp  paid  by  the  City  to  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  is,  on  an  average,  41. 15s.  6d.  per 
lamp  per  annum.  Of  this  sum,  gas,  allowing 
5 cubic  feet  per  hour,  for  an  average  of  twelve 
hours  per  diem  throughout  the  year,  at  the  price 
of  3s.  3d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  would  come  to 
31.  11s.,  leaving  11.  4s.  6d.  a.s  the  cost  of  main- 
taining, lighting,  cleaning,  and  extinguishing. 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  stated  14s.  per  lamp  as  the 
cost  of  lighting,  which  gives  a considerable 
margin  as  compared  with  the  former  figures. 

If  we  take  our  above  rough  estimate,  we  find  that 
the  cost  of  gas  alone,  exclusive  of  manufacture, 


is  74  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  charge.  At 
that  rate  the  cost  of  the  gas  homed  annually  in 
tho  street-lamps  of  London  is  about  185,700L 
A saving  of  one-twelfth  would  thus  amount  to 
15,500i.  per  annum,  and  that  of  on©  twenty- 
fourth,  of  course,  to  half  that  sum.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  the  balance  of  26  per  cent., 
now  paid  for  manipulation;  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  which  would  be  saved  by  an  automatic 
process  of  lighting  and  e.xtinguisbing.  In  the 
accounts  of  tbo  companies,  however,  wo  find 
only  the  sum  of  41,750J.  entered  as  tho  cost  of 
lighting  aud  repairing  public  lamps,  which  is 
about  16  per  cent,  of  the  charge  to  the  public. 
If  such  be  the  case,  there  is  a profit  of  2o,000h 
per  annum,  over  the  price  of  gas  at  3s.  3d.  per 
1,000,  on  their  contracts.  If  three-fourths  of 
the  actual  cost  of  lighting  and  repairs  be  saved, 
which  seems  a not  unfair  estimate,  we  have  a 
possible  economy,  in  this  particular,  of  30,000L 
per  annum.  There  then  remains  the  doubtful 
sum  of  25,000L  above  indicated.  Thus,  allow- 
ing 23.  6d.  per  lamp  per  annum  for  interest 
and  depreciation  on  tho  apparatus  which  will 
have  to^  be  added  to  the  existing  lamps,  we 
shall  still  find  that  a total  saving  of  some 
50,O00J.  a year  to  tho  ratepayers  of  the  Metro- 
polis might  be  effected  by  the  introduction 
of  a reliable  mode  of  automatic  lighting.  One 
, objection  to  tho  system  as  at  present  proposed 
if  we  may  judge  from  what  is  boiug  done  iu 
Pall-mall,  is  tho  disfigurement  of  the  streets  by 
the  apparatus  affixed  to  each  lamp,  and  more 
wires. 

Another  point  which  is  brought  forward  in 
Mr.  Haywood’s  report  bears  upon  the  utility  of 
tho  invention  in  question.  The  Commissioners 
of  Sowep  have  been  anxious  to  provide  the  means 
of  lighting  Loudon  during  fogs  ; a matter  of  no 
small  importance  to  public  safety.  The  gas 
companies  having  been  communicated  with  on 
tho  subject,  replied  that  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  providing  the  staff  necessaiy  for  the 
sudden  contingency,  the  lamp-lighters  being, 
during  the  day,  scattered  all  over  London, 
engaged  in  other  vocations  ; and  therefore  that 
lb  would  not  bo  possible  to  rally  them,  occa- 
sionally only,  in  time  to  be  of  use  to  the  public. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a fair  view  of  the  case,  and  it 
is  one  of  serious  disadvantage  to  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis.  But  the  introduction  of  an 
•automatic  mode  of  lighting  would  at  once  dispel 
this  difficulty.  The  only  question  that  would  then 

remain  open  in  case  of  fog  would  be  the  ability  of 
the  gas  companies  to  provide  for  the  continuous 
consumption  of  an  extra  number  of  liours.  They 
are  at  this  moment  subject  to  the  immense 
draught  made  upon  their  resources  by  the  use 
of  private  lamps  during  fog,  which  is  much 
more  considerable  than  any  that  could  be  made 
for  Btreet-lightmg._  The  total  gas  sales  of  the 
SIX  companies  united  amounted  to  more  than 
2,900,O00J.  in  the  year,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  tenfold  the  sum  received  under 
public  contracts.  This  difficulty,  therefore,  is 
reduced  to  the  minor  inconvenience  of  requiring 
the  gas  companies  to  provide  a sufficient  supply 
of  reserve  gas  to  be  used  in  time  of  fog,  a matter 
well  withiu  tho  limits  of  the  rightful  require- 
ments of  their  oustomei-s.  In  case  of  any  un- 
usually prolonged  fog,  some  check  should  be  put 
by  patriotic  feeling,  and,  if  necessary,  by  other 
means,  on  unusual  private  consumption,  so 
as  to  ensure,  at  all  events,  the  duo  lighting  of 
the  street-lamps.  We  commend  the  study  of 
the  question  to  the  consideration  of  tho  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  and  of  their  able  and  pro- 
vident  surveyor  and  engineer. 

In  the  matter  of  water  supply,  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Commission  during  tho  year  was 
l,563h,  including  supply  to  urinals,  flushing 
sewers,  street-watering,  washing  courts  and 
alleys,  drinking,  fountains,  and  stand-pipes. 

Ihe  courts  and  alleys  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes  were,  between  the  2nd  of  July  and  the 
27th  of  October,  washed  twice  a week  with  jet 
and  hose,  and  sprinkled  with  a solution  of  car- 
bolic  acid,  in  addition  to  the  daily  sweeping. 
Every  court,  thoroughfare,  and  alley  in  the  City 
is  swept  once  daily ; and  in  wet  weather  the 
main  lines  of  thoroughfares  are  swept  a 
second  time  during  the  day.  Tho  street- 
orderly  system  is,  in  addition,  applied  to  all 
the  main  thoroughfares  ; and  120  orderlies  are 
employed.  Thus  an  almost  continuous  street 
cleansing  is  carried  on  throughout  the  City. 

The  footways  are  swept  once  daily,  at  least  so 
the  report  says,  and  in  wet  weather  those  in  the 
main  streets  are  cleansed  repeatedly  during  the 
clay.  The  Commissioners  think  fit  to  remind  the 
inhabitants  that  they  are  not  relieved  by  their 
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legal  obligation  to  cleanse  tho  footways  in  front 
of  their  premises.  Bat  it  is  clear  that  tho  work 
is  host  performed  by  a central  authority,  as  is 
actually  the  case. 

For  other  items  of  the  provision  matlo  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants  and  visitors  of  the 
City,  wo  must  refer  to  Mr.  ITay wood's  report, 
which  is  lucid  and  unpretending. 

There  has  been,  however,  within  the  past  few 
days,  a new  scheme  brought  forward  bearing 
upon  tho  great  difRculty  of  the  choking  of  tho 
City  thoroughfares,  as  to  which  wo  hope  that 
tho  public  will  have  tho  advantage  of  an 
early  report  from  the  City  Surveyor.  We 
refer  to  the  proposed  single-span  high-level 
bridge  across  the  Thames,  concerning  which 
wo  gave  some  particulars  in  our  last  number. 

Wo  are  disposed  to  look  with  favour  on  the 
plan,  if  the  data,  when  thoroughly  sifted,  prove 
such  ns  to  support  its  applicability.  Wc 
have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  serious 
engineering  danger  of  throwing  any  additional 
weight  on  the  existing  foundations  of  London 
Bridge.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  John  Konnie  to  say  so.  Wo  are  convinced 
that,  were  ho  alive,  ho  would  be  the  very  first 
to  assure  the  authorities  of  the  City  that  it 
would  be  very  perilous  to  throw  moro  weight  on 
a structure  of  which  a portion  has  been  once  on 
the  move.  The  line  of  tho  bridge  was  adopted 
in  spite  nf  tho  advice  and  protest  of  Ronnie. 
The  foundations  were  rendered  less  absolutely 
reliable  than  might  have  been  wished,  in  conse 
quence  of  tho  vicinity  of  tho  deep  hollows 
excavated  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames  by  the 
current  through  tho  old  bridge.  The  Southwark 
abutment  was  actually  oit  the  move,  and,  when 
the  subsideiico  coa.scd,  remained  11  in.  out  of 
level.  It  will  he  temerity  without  excuse  to 
risk  tho  recommencement  of  tho  movement ; 
and  no  engineer  who  values  his  reputation  will 
take  upon  him  to  say  how  small  an  additional 
weight  might  do  this. 

More,  there  is  the  fact  in  evidence  that  there 
are  fewer  stoppages  on  the  bridge  than  occur  in 
an  equal  distance  on  any  thoroughfare  with  at 
all  a similar  traffic.  We  entertain  no  doubt  that 
a widening  of  tho  bridge  would  be  of  little  or 
no  advantage  whatever,  without  a correspond- 
ing widening  of  tho  approaches,  a matter  of 
which  tho  cost  is  quite  prohibitory.  For  these, 
amongst  other  reasons,  wo  have  more  than  once 
intimated  the  opinion  that  tho  attention  of 
engineers  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  crossing  of 
the  river  below  London  Bridge. 

Arcbitectnrally  considered,  a bridge  of  a 
single  span  over  the  Thames  might  be  made 
a great  ornament  to  London,  and  a work  of 
which  not  only  the  designer,  but  the  country, 
might  well  be  proud.  Tho  abnormally  low 
price  of  iron,  and  the  great  improvements  lately 
introduced  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  are  such 
as  to  make  the  present  time  unusually  suitable 
for  that  structural  novelty,  a great  steel 
bridge. 

Thus  far  we  are  disposed  to  go  with  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette.  There  is,  however,  another 
order  of  considerations,  as  to  which  wo  do  not 
sav  that  we  oppose  his  views,  but  we  do  say 
that  a veiy  full  investigation  is  necessary.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  question  of  how  far  the  river- 
side traffic,  or  tho  traffic  which  has  to  cross  the 
river,  would  be  likely  to  avail  itself  of  a crossing 
at  so  considerable  an  elevation  above  the  sm-face 
of  tho  soil.  The  report  speaks  of  inclinations  of 
one  in  fifty  and  one  in  sixty  on  the  north  side. 
That,  no  doubt,  is  a moderate  and  practicable 
incline  ; but  tho  question  uf  the  actual  height 
to  he  surmounted  has  an  importance  inde- 
pendent the  question  of  inclination,  or  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  that  extra  work  has 
to  be  done.  To  reach  any  portion  of  the 
40  ft.  general  contour  line,  to  which  a descent 
of  31  ft.  would  bring  the  level  of  the  approach, 
we  must  go  more  than  half  a mile  from  the 
river  ; and  to  reach  that  portion  of  tho  north 
road  which  occupies  such  a general  level  more 
than  a mile  has  to  be  traversed.  Between  the 
Cbeapside,  Lombard-street,  and  ‘Whitechapel, 
main  line  of  road  and  the  river,  tho  level  of  the 
ground  is  very  low.  On  the  south  bank,  again,  the 
40-ft.  contour  line  runs  to  tbo  south  of  the  Old 
Kent-road  ; and  a large  area,  estendiu] 
two  miles  and  a quarter  from  the  river,  falls 
within  the  10-ft.  contour  line. 

We  might  be  able  to  speak  with  more  certi- 
tude if  the  plans  and  sections  which  accompany 
the  ’report  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  had  the 
vertical  dimensions  written.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  these  with  any  accuracy  merely  by 


scale.  It  appears,  however,  that  some  10  ft. 
are  to  bo  gained  by  a double  incline  over  the 
bridge,  meeting  in  a point  at  tbo  centre.  This 
would,  however,  only  give  a nominal  headway, 
and  would  bo  a disadvantageous  arrangement, 
in  point  of  fact.  A level  platform  is  a great 
desideratum  for  a bridge  ; and  although  3 ft.  or 
I-  ft.  might  perhaps  be  gained  at  the  ends  of  the 
platform,  the  advantage  of  a single  span  would 
not  be  fully  gained  if  the  soffit  rose  from  both 
abutments  to  the  centre.  The  proposed  arrange- 
ment seems  to  us  only  to  increase  tho  height  to 
which  the  loads  must  be  raised,  without  securing 
any  material  advantage  to  tho  shipping. 

The  new  featare  of  a spiral  approach  (which 
is  indicated  in  an  impossible  way  by  two  con- 
centric circles  on  tho  plan)  is  said  to  have  a 
rise  of  1 in  -40  for  a length  of  7U  yards.  _ 

Tho  resi.stance  of  gravity,  on  that  gradient,  is 
equal  to  56  lb.  per  ton.  The  ordinary  resistance 
to  a wagon,  on  a good  road,  is  stated,  according 
to  Sir  John  MacNeil’s  experiments,  at  44  lb.  per 
ton.  Thus  127  per  cent,  would  bo  added  to  the 
work  of  the  horses  tho  moment  they  began  to 
ascend  the  spiral  road.  That  extra  work  may 
bo  within  the  power  of  ordinary  cattle  for  a 
spurt ; but  it  may  bo  questioned  how  far  they 
would  be  likely  to  keep  it  up  for  a dead  pull 
over  700  yards.  The  question  would  not  be 
one  of  pure  mechanics.  We  should  have  to  cou- 
sidcr  the  power  of  the  horses,  the  ordinary 
amount  of  tho  loads  they  draw,  and  the  amount 
of  spare  power  to  bo  obtained  from  them  for  a 
given  time  or  distance.  In  addition  to  this  wo 
should  have  to  study  the  opinion  of  tho  drivers 
and  horse-owners.  It  is  very  qucstiouablo  how 
far  this  would  prove  to  bo  in  favour  of  the  spiral 
approach — especially  when  wo  bear  in  miud  tbo 
extreme  aversion  of  tho  working  classes  of  the 
country  to  novelties,  however  ingenious.  It 
would,  therefore,  reijuire  some  inducement  more 
obvious  than  that  of  a saving  of  1,000  or  1,100 
yards,  wo  fear,  to  divert  traffic  to  tho  new  lino. 

We  must  not  bo  understood  as  wishing  now 
to  express  a definite  opinion  on  the  subject.  But 
we  tliink  it  is  evident  that  it  requires  to  be  more 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  than  has  yet  been  done 
before  it  will  bo  advisable  to  decide  on  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  a million  of  money  by 
way  of  such  an  experiment.  It  is  possible  to 
compare,  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  amount 
of  mechanical  power  that  is  demanded  for  testing 
a given  weight  over  either  route.  This  we  ob- 
serve has  not  been  done.  But  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  actual  outcome,  m foot-tons,  of 
such  a comparative  calculation,  is  tho  correct 
appreciation  of  the  mode  in  which  tho  work  cau 
most  conveniently  be  done  by  animal  power. 
Tho  two  questions  arc  not  necessarily  identical. 
It  is  possible  that  the  usual  proportions  of  load 
to  horse  power,  the  rough  and  ready  mode  of 
attaching  harness,  or  other  considerations,  would 
be  such  as  to  prevent  an  experienced  driver  or 
horse  master  from  making  use  of  a route  which 
was  not  only  the  nearest,  but  the  one  demaiid- 
iug  the  least  exertion  of  power.  ^ It  might  bo 
tbo  case,  for  example,  that  an  addition  of  50  or 
GO  per  cent,  to  the  usual  load  would  bo  as  much 
as  the  horses  of  any  particular  vehicle  were 
capable  of  dealing  with.  If  so,  they  would  not 
take  a spiral  ascent  of  1 in  40,  however  much 
would  be  the  saving  in  distance,  or  even  m 
total  mechanical  work  effected,  if  they  could 
take  that  route.  There  is  obviously  much 
yet  to  bo  considered  before  tbe  proposal  iu  its 
present  form  can  be  accepted. 

Of  the  three  rough  designs  proposed,  that  of 
a single  span  of  850  ft.,  of  which  the  Idea  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  high-level  bridge 
at  Newcastle-on-Tjme,  is  the  one  which  affords 
more  scope  for  a tmly  architectural  treatment. 
Of  such  treatment,  however,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion in  the  design  itself.  We  have  many 
instances  in  tbe  country  of  the  happy  combina- 
tiou  of  structural  strength  and  architectural 
beauty.  On  tbe  other  band  we  have  noted 
examples,  not  fifty  miles  from  the  Tower,  of  the 
attainment  of  tho  first  by  the  baldest  and  com- 
monest design,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
the  second.  There  is  a want  of  architectural 
coup  d'(yil  in  tho  design  as  it  at  present  stands, 
which  a man  of  genius  would  know  how  to 
remedy.  The  engineer  should  always  consult 
the  architect  in  a work  of  this  nature  and  mag- 
nitude. 
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Halifax  Flour  Society  Competition. 
Competitors  are  inquiring  what  has  become  of 
the  drawings.  Perhaps  the  secretary  will 
tell  us. 


The  twenty -sixth  Annual  Spring  Exhibition 
in  Mr.  Wallis’s  well-known  gallery  is  not  remark- 
able  for  any  works  of  the  highest  quality  of 
genius,  but  there  are  some  of  special  excellence, 
and  not  of  the  less  interest  that  some  of  them 
are  by  artists  of  comparatively  new  and  rising 
repute.  Among  these  is  P.  A.  Kaulbach,  tho 
bearer  of  a name  brilliant  in  the  annals  of 
German  art,  and  which  its  present  possessor 
bids  fair  to  keep  in  lionourable  repute.  When 
first  we  saw  this  artist’s  works  on  the  walls  of 
tho  gallery,  and  were  naturally  attracted  to 
them  by  tbe  familiar  name,  tbey  struck  us  as 
weak  aud  colourless,  aud  pervaded  by  a rather 
affected  sentimentality.  Subsequently  there 
was  an  improvement;  tbe  subjects  wore  less 
ambitious  aud  less  sentimental;  but  iu  the 
painter’s  two  works  this  year,  " A German  Lady 
of  tbe  Eighteenth  Century”  (40)  and  “Summer 
Boses  ” (177),  there  is  a long  stride  in  advance 
of  anything  he  has  exhibited  before,  and  bo 
seems  to  have  all  at  once  found  the  secret  nf 
rich  colour  aud  a fine  broad  masculine  stylo. 
The  two  subjects  named  are  both  painted  from 
tbe  same  model, — a blonde  woman,  with  a very 
fine  aud  interesting  countenance  ; the  first  is  a 
bust  only,  tbo  head  attired  iu  a voluminous  aud 
rich  head-dress,  consisting  of  a wide-brimmed 
hat,  beneath  which  the  hair  behind  is  gathered 
up  into  a great  bunch,  and  clone  up  with  gold 
braiding.  Tho  painting  of  the  face  is  vory 
successful,  remarkably  soft  and  flesh-like  in 
texture.  Iu  the  second-named  work  the  face 
is  not  quite  so  good,  but  tho  pictorial  effect  and 
treatment  of  the  costume  is  beautiful,  suUi- 
ciently  realistic  yet  entirely  free  from  “ painli- 
ness.”  Herr  Kaulbach  is  still  a young  man, 
aud  after  the  proof  of  his  capability  of  advance 
which  these  studies  afford,  we  shall  look  with 
interest  for  his  future  works.  It  is  pleasant  lu 
itself  to  meet  a new  and  distinct  variety  of 
studies  of  female  heads  in  the  gallery;  wo  have 
pretty  well  run  the  round  of  Buugucreau  and 
Schlesinger  and  Goupil,  and  know  most  of  what 
the  two  former  at  least  can  give  us,  who  are 
represented  here  iu  their  usual  form  ; Goupil, 
indeed,  is  moro  exceptional,  and  lii.s  study, 
called  “ L’Atteute  ” (28),  though  its  excellence 
is  almost  purely  material,  is  fine,  and  different 
from  much  of  tho  artist’s  previous  work. 

Tho  four  cardinal  points  of  the  room  arc  occu- 
pied respectively  by  'Van  Marcke’s  “ Smirco  of 
tbe  River  Nesletto”  (21),  Meissonier’s  “The 
Savant”  (7-4),  Billet’s  " Faggot-gatherers ” 
(12  4),  and  De  Neuville’s  “ Struggle  at  the  Sty- 
ring  Railway  Station  ” (107),  an  incident  of  tho 
Franco-Prussian  war.  This  last  will  certainly 
attract  most  attention  of  the  four,  although  it  is 
perhaps  the  least  meritorious,  and  certainly  the 
least  refined  as  a work  of  art ; but  it  has  that 
t)rilliant  dash  and  reality  which  French  painters 
jf  battle-scenes  are  able,  beyond  all  others,  to 
impart  to  such  a scene,  and  the  incident  is  such 
as  to  bo  very  telling  in  a picture.  The  Ger- 
mans  had  seized  the  railway  buildings,  and  tho 
French  soldiers  on  the  railway  in  the  fore- 
ground are  making  tho  most  of  tbo  cover 
afforded  by  some  of  tho  rolling  stock;  some 
crouch  behind  a wagon,  or  lean  roiind  the  end 
to  steady  their  guus  over  the  buffers  while 
firing ; a large  covered  van  and  a train  of 
trucks  are  being  drawn  forward  from  tbo  rear 
’under  tho  orders  of  the  officers,  to  afford 
more  effectual  cover;  men  are  falling  in  every 
direction  : it  is  hot  work.  The  buildings  and 
the  effect  of  tho  smoke  from  tlio  musketry  are 
admirably  real  ; the  painting  of  tbo  figures 
spirited,  but  a little  coarse  and  hasty  ; and  the 
reds  of  the  uniforms  rather  crude  ; in  short,  De 
Neuvillo  does  not  by  any  moans  _ equal  his 
brother  artists  Detaillo  and  Phillipoteaux  in 
artistic  treatment  of  such  scenes ; he  gives  all 
the  “go”  of  the  action,  bub  without  pleasing 
our  msthetic  sense.  Billet’s  largo  work  has  some 
of  his  finest  characteristics;  his  group  of  peasant 
girls  standing  or  reclining  in  the  foreground 
may  be  said  to  represent  classic  attitudes  and 
pose  in  rustic  dress  and  character  ; though  their 
personality  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  subject, 
the  figures  are  in  their  way  noble-looking  young 
women,  and  their  apparently  unstudied  attitudes 
very  fine  and  expressive.  Meissonier  is  not 
altogether  himself  in  his  production,  a work  on 
a larger  scale  than  is  u.sual  with  him,  aud  a 
little  molo-dramatic  in  character;  perhaps  it 
may  improve  on  acquaintance,  and  of  course  its 
want  of  success  is  only  comparative ; but  as  a 
Meissonier  ” it  is  not  up  to  the  mark  altogether. 
Van  Marcke’s  painting,  tbe  least  interesting  in  sub- 
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ject  of  tte  four,  is  the  most  entirely  successful  j 
it  is  a splendid  study  of  cattle  under  the  shade 
of  a great  tree,  wliich  fills  up  most  of  the  cauvas  ; 
to  the  left  is  a bit  of  distance  that  might  have 
been  painted  by  Coustable,  whoso  claim  to  bo 
regarded  as  tho  direct  progenitor  of  modem 
French  landscape-painting  could  hardly  have 
stronger  corroborative  evidence  than  parts  of 
this  work  afford  5 the  cattle,  however,  arc  such 
as  were  quite  beyond  Constable’s  powers  in  that 
line. 

Among  the  other  works  which  we  are  obliged 
to  glance  at  in  a more  miscellaneous  manner 
those  of  Kauffman  (another  rising  artist)  are 
among  tho  best;  his  “ Special  Correspondent” 
(78),  a fiunkey  playing  the  gi’eat  man  amid  a 
collection  of  boors  in  a tap-room,  is  admirable 
in  its  way,  though  it  is  almost  painful  to  con- 
template tho  studied  painting  of  ntter  vulgarity 
and  utter  stupidity  in  contrast ; one  wants  some 
relieving  character  or  incident  of  less  disagree- 
able stamp.  His  “Daybreak  after  the  Fair” 
(71)  is  more  pathetic  and  loss  repelling,  and 
perhaps  equally  clever  : he  is  at  least  a painter 
who  does  not  do  things  by  halves.  There  is  one 
Israels,  which,  like  the  Meissonier,  would  be 
thought  more  of  under  another  name  ; it  is  not 
equal  to  the  painter’s  fame.  Among  the  realistic 
pictures  of  which  certain  recent  French  painters 
have  set  the  fasliion,  Beraud’s  “ Sunday  at 
St.  Philippc-du-Roulo,  Paids  ” (58),  succeeds 
thoroughly  in  its  aim,  not  a very  liigh  one  ; the 
portrayal  of  the  outsides  of  a conventional 
fashionable  congregation.  C.  Seiler  sends  two 
palpable  attempts  to  rival  Moissonier,  “ Halber- 
dier” and  “ Standard-beai'er  ” (68,  81),  by  no 
means  altogether  unsuccessful  even  from  that 
point  of  view.  C.  Haag  and  Seignac,  again,  in 
their  cliild  pictures,  seem  too  much  like  repeti- 
tions of  E.  Frero;  but  tho  latter  is  a gifted 
artist,  and  runs  his  model  very  hard,  to  say  the 
least.  Among  the  landscapes  is  a fine  little  work 
by  tho  late  N.  Diaz,  others  by  Daubigny,  Wind- 
maior,  and  other  well-known  names  ; one  or  two 
of  those  marvellous  winter  scenes,  by  Munthe, 
which  are  very  like  each  other  certainly,  hut 
each  new  specimen  of  which  leaves  us  with  the 
impression  that  tliis  is  positively  tho  very  best 
one  the  artist  ever  painted.  No.  33  in  this  col- 
lection is  extraordinary;  it  is  impossible  that 
realism  in  landscape  could  go  further  j wo  could 
walk  into  it,  we  feel  tho  cold  as  wo  look  at  it. 
Some  landscapes  by  Heffner,  whose  name  is  not 
BO  familiar,  should  be  noticed,  especially  “A 
Study  from  Nature”  (34).  Among  things  that 
do  not  please  us  are  the  two  works  of  Madrazo, 
whose  brilliant  gifts,  with  a strong  dash  of  vul- 
garity, we  noted  the  first  time  his  work  appeared 
in  this  gallery  5 unluckily  the  brilliancy  is  much 
less  evident,  tho  vulgarity  much  more  so,  in  his 
recent  works,  and  his  colour*  is  an  absolute 
annoyance.  W©  can  put  up  even  with  these, 
however,  better  than  with  the  religious  charla- 
tanism of  Gabriel  Max,  whoso  “ Sancta  Julia  ” 
(85)  finds  a place  here.  Time  was  when  such 
clap-trap  would  not  have  been  admitted  into 
this  exhibition,  and  we  cau  only  hope  tho  pro- 
prietors will  keep  their  waUs  clear  of  it  for  the 
future. 


ETCHINGS  BY  MR.  SEYMOUR  HADEN. 

Durikg  the  latter  part  of  last  week  Messrs. 
Hogarth,  the  printsellera  of  Mount-street,  had 
on  view  a small  collection  of  tho  etchings  of  Mr. 
Seymour  Haden,  mcluding  more  especially  a 
series  of  twelve  new  etchings  partly  executed 
during  tho  past  year.  The  private  exhibition  of 
these,  the  latest  proofs  of  Mr.  Hadeu’s  genius  as 
an  etcher,  offers  a suitable  opportunity  for  us 
to  say  a word  in  recognition  of  a most  remark- 
able amateur  artist.  Considered  as  an  etcher, 
there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  of  the  ama- 
teur about  Mr.  Haden,  in  one  sense  of  tho  word 
at  least ; his  works  may  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  any  landscape  artist  who  has  made 
etching  a specialty  ; his  amateumess,  if  we  may 
so  put  it,  consists  iu  tho  rather  extraordinary 
fact  that  this  beautiful  work  is  only  tho  recrea- 
tion of  a busy  professional  life,  and  that  he  is 
able  to  keep  up  a large  medical  practice  and  yet 
to  produce  etchings  in  such  abundance  and  of 
such  rare  excellence.  The  explanation  may 
partly  be  found  in  the  fact  that  etching,  though 
emphatically  an  artist’s  art  rather  than  an  ama- 
teur’s, is  not  a form  of  art  involving  very 
lengthy  processes  of  production  and  elaboration  j 
that  success  in  it  depends  upon  innate  genius 
rather  than  labour  ; and  this  innate  genius  Mr. 
Haden  possesses  in  a remarkable  degree. 

The  twelve  etchings  specially  mentioned  con- 
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sist  of  small  plates  containing)  subjects  from 
Nature  (i.e.,  if  we  understand  rightly,  etched 
on  the  spot),  selected  with  a true  appreciation 
of  their  suitability  for  this  particular  form  of 
artistic  treatment.  For  there  are  subjects  that 
are  to  be  etched,  and  there  are  subjects  that 
are  not  to  be  etched,  or  at  least  not  without  a 
difficulty  and  labour  out  of  proportion  to  the 
result.  The  peculiar  value  of  etching  is  that  it 
enables  the  artist  to  seize  and  fix  permanently, 
with  great  freedom  of  execution,  transient 
effects  and  expressions  in  nature,  and  to  re- 
produce these  in  considerable  numbers  ; though 
by  no  means  with  the  ease,  rapidity,  01 
certainty  of  engraving,  for  taking  off  tho  im- 
pressions with  success  is  a very  delicate  piece 
of  work ; the  result  is  much  affected  by  tho 
individuality  of  the  worker  (a  fact  which  of 
course  increases  the  separate  value  of  each  im- 
pression), and  in  general  only  a proportion  of 
the  impressions  are  quite  successful  or  satisfying. 
Still,  there  remains  tho  fact  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  results  ; and  that  etching  is  the  only 
process  in  which  a free  and  dii*oct  transcript  of 
effect  in  a sketch  form  can  be  reproduced  or 
multiplied  by  a process  not  wholly  mechanical, 
and  with  a beauty  and  subtlety  of  tone  and 
atmosphere  which  hardly  any  other  kind  of  i 
engraving  can  equal. 

What  is  to  bo  desired  in  a typical  subject  for 
etching  (alandseape  subject  at  least,  with  which 
alone  we  are  here  concerned)  is  that  it  should 
present  strongly-marked  and  predominant  feeling 
or  motif  which  can  be  realised  fully  apart  from 
any  elaboration  of  detail.  As  far  as  landscape 
is  concerned,  etching  is,  in  fact,  rather  meta- 
physical than  physical  in  its  objects;  its  aim  is 
to  give  tho  essential  feeling  and  poetry  of  the 
scene  : this,  at  least,  is  what  it  can  accomplish 
with  greater  force  and  success,  in  proportion  to 
the  means  employed,  than  any  other  form  of  art: 
it  is  an  interpretation  rather  than  a reproduction 
of  nature.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light, 
we  should  select  for  special  admix*ation,  among 
the  twelve  new  etchings,  not  tho  rather  highly 
finished  and  elaborated  scene,  “On  the  Test,” 
beautiful  as  it  is,  but  some  of  the  apparently  much 
slighter  productions  which  show  such  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  special  resources  of  etching, 
such  a complete  certainty  as  to  tho  meaning  and 
effect  of  every  touch,  and  such  a concentrated 
feeling.  Among  these  we  were  especially  struck 
with  “Tho  Moat-houses”  and  “ Windmill  Hill” 
(Nos.  9 and  10  of  the  set)  ; tho  latter  is  a sketch  of 
a most  simple  subject — a dip  of  slightly  undu- 
lating common  land  with  only  just  enough  inci- 
dent in  it  to  make  a foregi'onud  and  define  tho 
distance,  yet  with  a vague  imaginative  charm 
about  it  which  it  is  not  easy  to  define,  but  which 
draws  one  back  to  it  again  and  again.  It  is 
more  easy  to  define  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
powerful  little  study  called  “ Grim  Spain,”  a 
sketch  of  black  gloomy  buildings,  and  a waste 
landscape,  iu  the  outskirts  (apparently)  of 
Bnrgos ; and  that  of  “ Purfleet,”  a harbour 
view  in  which  the  picturesque  force  of  tho 
foreground  with  its  medley  of  objects  serves  to 
emphasise  more  the  calm  and  light  of  the  e.x- 
pause  of  water,  the  surface  of  which  is  merely 
^ defined  by  a line  or  two,  and  by  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  ships  which  float  upon  it.  Tho 
freedom  and  effect  with  which  the  sky  and  clouds 
are  indicated,  purely  by  etched  lines,  and  very 
few  of  them,  is  remarkable.  This  plate  is  a 
: good  example  also  of  one  of  tho  qualities  iu  a 
scene  which  renders  it  specially  suitable  for 
etching,  the  existence  of  an  abundance  of  light, 
which  leaves  to  tho  etcher  only  the  task  of  duly 
emphasising  the  points  of  shadow  to  bring  at 
once  a flood  of  brilliant  light  over  the  scene : 
tho  manipulative  problem  being  the  very  reverse 
of  that  which  characterises  engraving,  in  which 
the  “hard  work”  is  all  in  the  lights. 

Other  works  by  Mr.  Haden  were  on  view  along 
with  those  wo  have  been  mentioning,  most  of 
them  more  or  loss  known  to  those  who  keep  an 
eye  on  artistic  work,  and  exhibiting  various 
types  and  degrees  of  finish ; wo  may  particu- 
larly aRudo  to  one  which  was  published  by  the 
Etching  Club,  and  of  which  only  a few  impres- 
sions, we  believe,  are  to  be  had ; a study  of 
trees  in  Kensington  Gardeus,  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  which  it  would  he  almost  impossible 
to  exaggerate.  Of  the  recent  etchings  we  have 
been  mentioning,  some  will  no  doubt  be  seen  in 
Gallery  IX.  of  the  approaching  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition. 


Municipal  Courtesies.  — On  Wednesday 
evening  the  Lord  Mayor  entertained  the  mem- 
^bers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
WOOD  ENGRAVING.* 

WooD-ENGEAViNG,  from  its  very  beginning,  was 
essentially  a popular  art.  It  was  created  to 
supply  the  many,  not  the  chosen  few.  It  has 
thus  done  more  for  the  world  in  these  latter 
ages,  and  conferred  more  pleasure  than,  perhaps, 
any  other.  Who  does  not  remember  his  first 
picture-alphabet,  iu  which  he  was  taught  to 
associate  letters  with  things,  by  means  of 
coloured  wood-cuts  ? Or  his  first  book  of  animals  ? 
Or,  perhaps,  if  tho  memory  goes  further  back, 
our  recollections  linger  over  certain  quaint  story- 
books, as  quaintly  illustrated,  a Watts’s  Hymns, 
a Bewick’s  Fables,  or,  mayhap,  an  old  Bible, 
the  woodcuts  of  which  are  even  more  vividly 
remembered  than  the  text.  Nor  is  the  ai*t  a 
whit  less  popular  in  this  stirring  nineteenth 
century  of  ours,  so  prolific  of  new  ideas  and 
new  inventions,  than  it  was  400  years  ago.  On 
the  contraiy,  the  greatly  extended  study  of  art 
in  all  its  forms,  and  tho  spread  of  education,  has 
so  increased  tho  love  for  illustrated  works,  that 
tho  art  of  the  wood-engraver  is  now  more 
necessary  to  us  than  ever.  Every  blank  wall  is 
made  picturesque  by  his  productions,  to  which 
colour-printing  has  added  a new  charm.  Our 
admirable  illustrated  newspapers  could  not 
exist  without  the  wood-engraver,  onr  Punch 
would  be  insipid,  and  even  the  “Penny  Horrible” 
would  lose  all  its  attractions  for  the  gaping 
crowd  if  deprived  of  its  ghastly  wood-cuts.  A 
short  account,  then,  of  this  truly  popular  art,  its 
origin  and  progress,  may  be  acceptable  to  many, 
especially  if  it  enable  them  to  appreciate  better 
tho  magnificent  collection,  of  which  a catalogue 
is  subjoined. 

First,  then,  what  is  a wood-cut  ? It  is  anen- 
graving,  printed  from  a wood  block,  in  which  all 
the  parts  intended  to  be  white  in  tlie  impression, 
and,  therefore,  not  drawn  on  the  block,  are  cut 
away,  or  dug  out,  while  all  the  portions  to  bo 
dark  in  tlie  print,  and  which  are  drawn  on  the 
block,  are  left  intact,  uncut,  and  therefore 
standing  up  in  relief.  When  such  a surface  is 
inked,  the  cut-away  portions  are  untouched,  and 
are  left  white  in  the  resulting  impression.  Now, 
engravings  from  copper  and  steel  plates  are  ob- 
tained by  a process  which  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
All  the  parts  that  are  to  be  left  white  in  tho 
resulting  print  are  left  untouched  in  the  plate, 
while  all  the  portions  that  arc  to  print  black  are 
engraved,  cut  out,  or  else  corroded  away  by 
acids.  Such  a plate  is  first  inked,  and  then 
wiped  dean  ; it  is  only  the  ink  left  behind  in  tho 
engraved  or  lowered  portions  which,  when 
pressed  against  the  paper,  gives  the  impression. 

Tho  modem  wood-engraver  uses,  for  all  fine 
work,  blocks  of  the  hardest  box -wood,  cub  across 
tho  grain.  These  are  necessarily  of  small  size, 
and,  for  large  engravings,  he  is  obliged  to  join 
several  blocks  together.  The  early  wood-en- 
gravel’s  used  pear-tree  and  other  ■woods  cut 
like  planks  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  which 
gave  them  much  larger  pieces,  but  altogether 
excluded  delicate  engraving. 

A block  thus  prepared  can  be  inked  and 
printed  from  just  like  type.  It  can  be  inserted 
into  a mass  of  type,  set  up  to  make  a page  of 
a book,  and  printed  from  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  the  text  and  the  illustrations  are  produced 
at  the  same  moment,  and  completed  together. 
It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  wood-engraving.  The  copper,  and  the 
steel  plate,  since  they  require  a totally  different 
mode  of  inking,  must  have  their  engravings 
printed  off  on  separate  leaves  from  the  text,  or 
at  a different  time.  Bub  the  peculiar  charm 
and  value  of  illustrations  are  best  obtained  when 
they  are  inserted  into  tho  text,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  there  is  nothing  like  wood-engravings. 

Upon  the  origin  of  this  art  a great  deal  has 
been  written,  which  may  bo  found  iu  the  works 
of  Papillon,  Heineken,  Jackson  and  Chatto, 
Weigel  and  Zestermann,  and  A.  F.  Didot,  but 
all  that  is  certainly  known  may  be  told  iu  very 
few  words.  Carving  iu  wood,  and,  consequently, 
tho  use  of  wooden  stamps,  must  have  been 
practised  and  used  before  the  dawn  of  history. 
Wo  know  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  employed  such  stamps  to  impress 
their  primitive  characters  upon  soft  clay,  and 
specimens  of  them  actually  exist  in  our 
museums.  Tho  Romans  also  used  them;  though, 
to  brand  their  slaves,  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  brass  ones.  No  fui'ther  advance  was 


• The  Liverpool  Art  Club  have  arranged  a loan  exhibi- 
tion of  wood-engravinga  (a  fine  coUeotion),  and  preface 
the  catalogue  vrith  the  following  memoir,  which  deserves 
circnlation. 
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made  until  the  twelfth  and  tliirteenth  centaries, 
when  engraved  blocka  began  to  be  uaed  for 
giving  off  impressions  in  colour  on  to  the  smooth 
surfaces  of  silk  and  other  fabrics.  Weigel  gives 
no  less  than  ten  illustrations  of  printing  from 
wooden  blocks  on  coverlets  and  garment  fabrics 
before  and  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Such 
imprints  increased  considerably  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  when 
liturgical  vestments  and  choice  draperies  were 
often  thus  elaborately  adorned.  Linen,  silk, 
satin,  and  even  leather  received  such  impressions 
in  various  colours,  sometimes  in  gold.  Here  was 
the  germ,  certainly,  yet  it  grew  not  into  the 
art.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
no  mention  has  been  found  of  wood-engravings. 
Boccaccio  and  Petrarch,  and  our  own  Chaucer, 
are  silent  about  them.  Even  Richard  do  Bury, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
in  liis  curious  Essay  on  the  Love  of  Books,  says 
not  a syllable  about  any  other  illustrations  but 
those  painted  by  hand.  There  is  not  a single 
wood-engraving  existing  which  there  is  any 
reason  to  attribute  to  an  earlier  date  than  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.* 

At  length  we  tread  on  firm  ground.  Some 
eighty  years  ago  Heineken,  a most  indefatigable 
hunter  after  book  rarities,  discovered  in  an 
ancient  Convent  at  Baxheim,  near  Augsburg,  a 
large  coloured  wood-engraving  of  St.  Christopher, 
with  the  date,  1423,  distinctly  cut  nndemoath. 
It  was  pasted  inside  the  right-hand  cover  of 
a manuscript  book,  finished  in  1417.  Another 
large  engraving  (the  Annunciation)  was  pasted 
insido  the  left  - hand  cover,  and  both  were 
coloured  by  stencilling.  This  volume  is  now  in 
the  magnificent  collection  of  Earl  Spencer. 
Many  other  single  wood-cuts  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  may  be  somewhat  earlier  than 
these,  but  the  St.  Christopher  still  remains  the 
earliest  wood-cut,  about  the  date  of  which  there 
is  no  dispute.  In  this  famous  cut,  the  gigantic 
saint,  who  was  ;12  ft.  high,  is  represented  as 
performing  his  usual  penance,  that  of  carrying 
pilgrims  across  a stream  where  there  was  no 
bridge.  Amongst  others  he  carries  over  the 
child  Christ,  and  for  the  first  time  finds  that,  in 
spite  of  his  great  strength,  ho  is  unable  to 
carry  him  any  further.  To  prove  to  St. 
Christopher  who  he  is,  the  child  tells  the  totter- 
ing saint  to  plant  his  staff  in  the  ground,  and 
it  grew  at  once  into  a palm  tree,  bearing  fruit. 
This  miracle  converted  thousands.  Such  is  the 
legend  embodied  in  the  picture,  beneath  which 
are  two  lines  of  wood-cut  text : — 

*'  Criatofori  faoiem  die  quncunque  taeris 
lUa  oempe  die  morte  mala  non  morieris,” 

which  may  be  thus  translated : — 

“ Each  dev  that  thou  the  likeness  of  Christopher  shalt  see 

That  daj  no  evil  death  shall  make  an  end  of  thee." 

This  alludes  to  a popular  belief,  common  at 
that  period  to  all  Catholic  countries,  that  the 
day  on  which  any  ono  regarded  a figure  or 
image  of  St.  Christopher,  ho  would  not  meet 
with  a violent  death,  nor  die  without  confession. 
To  this  popular  superstition,  Erasmus  alludes 
iu  his  “Praise  of  Folly”;  and,  thus  believing, 
the  Squire,  in  Chaucer’s  “ Canterbury  Tales,” 
wore 

" A Cristofre  on  Ids  brest,  of  siWer  sheue.” 

Another  of  these  earliest  wood-cuts  represents 
St.  Bridget,  in  pilgrim's  garb,  writing  an  account 
of  her  visions,  and  at  the  top  is  an  inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ 0 Brigit*.  bit  Got  fur  uns ! “ O Bridget,  pr&y  to  God 

for  us  ! 

Such,  then,  were  the  earliest  productions  of 
the  art;  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  wood- 
engraving,  like  printing,  was  discovered  at  that 
time,  because  it  was  greatly  needed.  It  was  a 
uataral  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  the  time.  A 
great  revival  in  religion  and  learning  was  setting 
in,  and  the  spirit  of  the  coming  reformation 
already  stirred  the  great  heart  of  Germany. 
Something  more  was  expected  from  the  Church 
than  it  had  hitherto  afforded  to  the  common 
people ; and  the  religions  instinct  was  satisfied 
for  the  time  by  the  distribution  of  these  large 
coloured  wood-cuts  as  aids  to  devotion.  The 
preaching  friars  found  them  of  service,  and 
many  a dull  sermon  was  lightened  by  a picture 
and  a legend.  They  were,  at  least,  bettor  than 
the  old  mountebank  tricks  of  the  friar,  whose 
sermon  is  reported  by  Boccaccio,  and  who  ex- 
hibited to  bis  gaping  audience  a feather  from 

* Playing  cards  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Saracens  towards  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth  century,  and  some  haye  endeaToured  to  trace  to 
them  the  first  impressions  from  a wood-block  on  paper  or 
vellum.  But  it  is  now  known  that  the  earliest  cards  exist- 
ing are  all  band-painted  or  stencilled. 


the  wing  of  the  archangel  Gabriel,  and  a box 
filled  with  the  coals  over  which  St.  Laurence 
was  grilled  ! It  became  the  custom  to  distribute 
figures  of  tbe  patron  saint,  at  churches  and 
shrines,  to  those  who  visited  them  j and  many  a 
pilgrim,  possessed  of  his  picture — 'to  which  he 
attached  a magical  efficacy — returned  on  his 
way  rejoicing. 

The  next  stop  in  the  progress  of  wood  en- 
graving was  to  print  a connected  series  of  large 
woodcuts,  having  at  top  or  bottom  of  each  an 
explanation  of  the  subject  of  the  picture,  and  to 
bind  thorn  together  as  a book.  Several  of  these 
block  books  stOl  exist ; of  which  the  best  known 
are  : — 1.  Apocalypsis  ; or,  Scenes  from  the  Life 
of  St.  John  and  from  the  Revelations ; 2.  A 
History  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
be  typified  in  the  Song  of  Solomon;  3.  The 
so-called  Biblia  Pauperum,  wliich  consists  of 
Typical  Figures  of  the  Old  Testament,  followed 
by  their  Antitypes  in  the  New  ; or,  tho  History 
of  Jesus  Christ  pictorially  represented.  This, 
tho  most  popular  of  tbe  block  books,  was  rather 
a Biblia  Pauperum  Predicatorum  ; or,  Poor 
Preacher's  Bible — a series  of  woodcuts  to  warm 
the  preacher’s  imagination,  and  provided  with 
texts  to  assist  his  memory.  In  an  ago  when 
copies  of  the  Bible  were  mainly  confined  to  tbe 
libraries  of  the  gfcat  monasteries — when  reading 
and  writing  were  things  unknown  to  tho  mass 
of  tho  people — and  when  many  a priest  could 
scarcely  spell  his  breviary, — these  block  books, 
foolish  and  childish  as  we  may  think  them,  must 
have  been  of  great  service,  and  have  helped  not 
a little  to  diffuse  some  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures amongst  the  people.  At  least,  we  know 
that  they  were  highly  popular,  for  five  editions 
of  tho  Poor  Preacher's  Bible  alone  are  known. 
The  cuts  in  all  these  early  works  are  executed 
in  the  simplest  outline  manner  ; there  is  not  the 
least  attempt  at  shading,  by  means  of  inner 
lines — cross  or  parallel — to  be  perceived  in  any 
of  them  ; and  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  en- 
graver’s task  must  have  been  the  cutting  of  the 
letters.  All  the  earliest  woodcuts,  probably 
until  the  invention  of  printing,  were  taken  off 
by  laying  paper  on  tbe  inked  wood  block,  and 
rubbing  tho  back  of  it  gently,  as  wood  engravers 
do  to  this  day  iu  taking  off  their  trial  proofs. 
Each  leaf  was  printed  on  one  side  only,  and,  to 
make  a number  of  them  into  a block  book,  the 
backs  of  tho  leaves  were  often  pasted  togethoi. 

But  all  those  advances  were  soon  to  be  cast 
iu  the  shade  by  the  discovery  of  tho  art  of 
printing.  The  illnstrious  Gutenberg,  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  was 
engaged  for  many  years  in  labouring  to  perfect 
the  divine  art  of  printing.  Duiung  that  time 
he  expended  all  his  own  fortune,  and  as  much 
money  as  he  could  borrow,  over  his  costly  experi- 
ments. Like  other  great  inventors,  however,  he 
reaped  neither  profit  nor  glory  from  his  great 
discovery  ; for,  just  as  ho  had  finished  tho  first 
printed  book,  and  the  first  printed  Bible,  a 
magnificent  proof  of  the  perfection  to  which  he 
had  brought  the  now  art,  tho  entire  impression, 
with  all  tbe  type,  presses,  and  other  materials, 
were  seized  by  Fust,  a goldsmith,  who  had  lent 
him  money,  and  iu  Fast’s  name,  as  printer,  all 
the  earliest  printed  books  were  issued.  Guten- 
berg died  blind  and  comparatively  neglected  in 
1467-  And  yet  this  man  had  built  up  tho  art 
of  printing  from  the  lowest  beginnings  to  a very 
high  standard  of  excellence.  He  commenced 
by  taking  a bint  from  the  wood  engravings 
which  BO  suddenly  sprang  into  demand,  and  had 
letters  cut  in  wood,  with  holes  through  them, 
by  which  they  could  be  strung  on  wires.  These 
were,  no  doubt,  soon  thrown  aside  for  types 
made  of  some  lead  alloy,  cast  in  brass  matrixes, 
as  appears  from  the  records  of  a trial  he  had 
in  1439,  from  which  wo  also  learn  that  ho  had 
invented  a press,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  “wonderful  art”  to  which 
Gutenberg  already  laid  claim. 

By  the  invention  of  printing  a wonderful 
stimulus  was  given  to  wood  engraving,  and  the 
two  inventions  progressed  hand  in  hand  together, 
in  a union  that  bids  fair  never  to  be  disunited. 
Thenceforth  the  block  books  were  usually  mul- 
tiplied at  the  printing-press,  and,  in  the  last  of 
the  series,  the  “ Speculum  Humana)  Salva- 
tionis,”  which  first  appeared  about  1160,  the 
wood-cuts  are  taken  off  by  friction  as  before, 
the  back  of  tho  leaf  being  left  blank,  but  there 
is  an  accompanying  text  printed  at  a press  from 
movable  type.  And  now,  by  tbe  rapid  diffu- 
sion of  printing,  tho  two  arts  spread  over 
Europe.  In  1161  appeared  tho  first  printed 
books  of  Fables,  illustrated  with  rare  woodcuts, 
and  within  twenty  years  from  that  time  quite 


a series  of  illustrated  Bibles  bad  been  produced. 
The  two  inventions  had,  indeed,  exactly  met 
the  wants  of  the  age.  For  a thousand  years  the 
world  had  been  supplied  with  books  solely  by 
tbe  monkish  scribes,  but  tbe  demand,  even  at 
tbe  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  bad  out- 
grown tbo  supply.  Already  guilds  of  writers 
and  illuminators  had  been  established  at  Bruges, 
Paris,  and  elsewhere,  whose  solo  trade  was  the 
multiplication  of  hooks,  and  many  works  of 
poetry  and  romance  were  perpetuated  by  them 
which  would  scarcely  have  agreed  with  the  air 
of  a monastery.  All  these  MSS.,  both  secular 
and  religious,  owed  much  of  their  attractions  to 
tho  work  of  the  illuminator,  who,  after  the 
volume  was  written,  added  pictures,  capital 
letters,  and  borders,  elaborately  painted  in 
colours  and  gold.  The  sumptuous  beauty  of 
many  of  these  works  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  specimens  exhibited. 

Was  it  likely,  then,  that  tho  book-buyers  of 
an  age  in  which  even  religion  was  nothing  if 
not  picturesque  would  he  content  with  tho  dull 
regularity  of  a printed  book  ? It  would  have 
left  on  their  minds  an  aching  void,  which  print 
could  never  fill.  But  the  art  of  the  wood- 
engraver  [supplied  the  want.  He  furnished 
capital  letters  of  elaborate  design,  often  en- 
closing pictures,  which  were  sometimes  printed 
in  colours,  as  blue  and  red  ; also  borders,  to  set 
off  each  page.  No  doubt  these  were  occa- 
sionally cut  in  brass,  from  which  casts  in  type- 
metal  could  bo  made.  But  the  majority  wero 
from  wood  blocks,  as  were  also  the  numerous 
pictures  with  which  so  many  early-printed  books 
were  embellished,  and  which  are  increasing  in 
value  every  year  from  tbe  light  they  throw  on 
tho  costumes,  manners,  and  customs  of  their 
time. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  stimulus  given  to  wood- 
engraving  by  the  invention  of  printing,  there 
was  no  improvement,  to  tbe  close  of  the  fifteenth 
ceutni’y,  in  tbe  teclinic  of  tbe  art  or  in  tbe  designs 
engraved,  and  the  best  of  the  cuts  of  that 
period  aro  decidedly  inferior  to  the  best  of 
those  iu  the  early  block  books,  or  even  the  still 
earlier  ones,  such  as  Earl  Spencer's.  Ono  only 
exception  can  be  made,  viz.,  the  beautiful  title- 
page  to  the  Latin  edition  of  “ Breydenbach’s 
Travels,”  printed  at  Mentz  in  1186,  which,  both 
in  design  and  execution,  is  the  finest  woodcut 
that  had  been  produced  to  that  date,  and  rendei*s 
this,  tho  first  printed  book  of  travels,  doubly 
interesting. 

But  now  appeared  the  greatest  artist  who 
ever  drew  on  a wood-block,  tho  all-accomplished 
Albert  Diirer.  He  was  born  in  1471,  in  the 
glorious  old  city  of  Nuremberg,  then  the  greatest 
manufacturing  town  in  Europe,  the  Birmingham 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  but,  unlike  Birmingham, 
the  highest  qualities  of  art  wero  displayed  in 
its  metal  work.  Adam  Kraft,  the  famous 
sculptor  of  the  “ Sacraments  Hausloin,”  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Laurence,  was  a townsman  and 
neighbour ; as  was  also  Peter  Vischer,  the 
bronze-worker,  who  made  tho  shrine  of  St. 
Sebald — works  which,  for  richness  of  design 
and  delicacy  of  execution,  are  scarcely  equalled 
by  tho  finest  monuments  of  Italy. 

“ la  tho  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  where,  ftcroBS  broad 
meadow  land«. 

Rise  tho  blue  Pranconisa  mouatains,  Nuromberg  tho 
aucieot  atanda ; 

There,  when  Art  was  still  Religion,  with  a aimple, 
rererent  heart, 

Lived  and  laboured  Albrecht  Diirer,  the  Evangeliat 
of  Art." 

His  father  was  an  able  goldsmith,  and  Albert 
was  his  favourite  child.  “ My  father,”  he  says, 
“ took  special  delight  in  mo.  Seeing  that  I was 
industrious  in  working  and  learning,  bo  put  me 
to  school,  and,  when  I had  learned  to  read  and 
write,  he  took  me  home  from  school,  and  taught 
mo  the  goldsmith’s  trade.”  But  Albert  longed 
to  bo  a painter,  and  at  length  he  was  apprenticed- 
to  Michael  ’Wohlgemuth,  the  principal  painter  of 
Nuremberg.  Wohlgemuth’s  establishment  was 
probably  the  largest  picture  manufactory  of  tho 
time.  With  the  help  of  his  numerous  assistants,' 
ho  supplied,  at  a moderate  price,  oil  paintings, 
of  which  the  usual  subjects  wore  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  "Virgin  Mary,  or 
martyrdoms  of  saints,  commissioned  by  mer- 
cantile corporations  or  private  persons  to  deco- 
rate their  chapels  in  the  churches.  He  also 
executed  a vast  number  of  designs  for  the  wood- 
engravers,  especially  for  tho  numerous  volumes 
continually  issuing  from  the  presses  of  Antony 
Koberger,  the  most  enterprising  printer,  not 
only  of  Nuremberg,  but  of  Europe,  and  Diirer’s 
godfather.  In  Wohlgemuth’s  workshops,  there- 
fore, Diirer  had  plenty  of  practice  iu  drawing 
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for  -wood-engraving,  and  thus  obtained  that 
mclination  for  the  work  which  has  been  as 
fortunate  for  tlie  world  as  for  his  own  fame. 
His  paintings,  which  might  have  given  him  a 
name  equal  to  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  school, 
have  nearly  all  perished;  the  numerous  draw- 
ings which  he  executed  are  shut  up  in  Imperial 
museums,  or  in  the  cabinets  of  a few  wealthy 
collectors ; but  his  engravings  and  woodcuts 
exist  yet  by  thousands,  and  have  carried  his 
fame  to  all  the  world. 

After  the  usual  travels  {wanierjalire)  of  a 
German  youth,  he  rotumed  to  Nuremberg  at 
his  father’s  bidding,  in  1-19-1,  to  be  married,  and 
settled  down  at  once  to  hard  work.  In  14-98 
appeared  his  earliest  wood-cuts,  the  sixteen  great 
designs  for  the  Apocalypse  ; and  it  will  be  most 
instructive  for  the  reader  to  contrast  the  similar 
designs  of  his  master,  Wohlgemuth,  as  seen  in 
the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  and  “ Der  Schatz- 
behalter,”  with  those  of  his  inspired  pupil. 

The  Northern  mind  had  long  dwelt  with 
eagerness  on  these  mysteries  of  things  to  come, 
and  among  the  earliest  block  books  produced  in 
Germany  is  an  edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  with 
rude  figures.  But  Diirer  not  only  transcends  all 
efforts  made  before  him  in  the  representation  of 
those  strange  promises,  terrors,  and  transforma- 
tions, these  thaumaturgic  visions  of  doom  and 
redemption ; the  passionate  energy  and  undis- 
mayed simplicity  of  his  imagination  enable  him, 
in  this  order  of  creations,  to  touch  the  highest 
point  of  human  achievement.  The  four  angels 
keeping  back  the  winds  that  they  blow  not  j the 
four  riders ; the  loosing  of  the  angels  of  the 
Euphrates  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men ; these 
and  others  are  conceptions  of  such  force,  such 
grave  or  tempestuous  grandeur  in  the  midst  of 
grotesqueness,  as  the  art  of  no  other  ago  or 
hand  has  produced.  From  this  time  till  his 
death,  in  1528,  he  continued  to  pour  forth,  with 
a creative  energy  that  never  seemed  to  flag  or  to 
repeat  itself,  an  incredible  scries  of  designs, 
of  which  nearly  two  hundred  have  been  for- 
tunately preserved  to  the  world  in  the  popular 
form  of  wood  - engravings.  These  include, 
besides  the  Apocalypse  series,  the  “ Life  of 
the  Virgin,”  in  twenty  largo  woodcuts,  the 
most  generally  pleasing  and  popular  of  all  his 
productions  ; the  twelve  folio  cuts  known  as  the 
“Great  Passion”;  the  series  of  thuty-seven 
smaller  ones,  distinguished  by  some  writers  as 
“ The  Fall  of  Man  and  his  Redemption  through 
Christ,”  but  which  Durer  himself  always  called 
the  “ Little  Passion  ” ; also  many  single  sub- 
jects, amongst  which  are  some  of  his  finest 
designs ; aud,  lastly,  the  gigantic  works  which 
he  executed  for  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  This 
great  monarch,  fired  with  a hundred  ambitions 
at  once,  was  anxious  that  the  best  artists  of  his 
time  should  be  employed  to  represent  him  as  a 
hero  of  romance,  successful  alike  in  the  chase, 
in  love,  and  in  war,  as  a wise  king,  a patron  of 
all  the  arts,  and  a successful  general.  For  this 
purpose  ho  employed,  during  several  years, 
Hans  Burgmair,  Hans  Schaufelein,  and  especially 
Albert  Diirer,  in  executing  vast  designs  for  wood 
engraving  of  triumphal  arches,  cars,  and  pro- 
cessions, which,  doubtless,  he  expected  would 
transmit  his  glory  and  his  fame  to  future 
generations.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  labour 
involved  in  these  designs  from  the  “Triumphal 
Arch,”  which  consists  of  ninety-two  separate 
wood-engravings,  each  more  than  1 ft.  square, 
all  drawn  by  Diirer,  and  which  form  one  large 
composition  about  10  ft.  6 in.  high  by  9 ft. 

'^he  whole  subject  is  a kind  of 
pictorial  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  German 
empire,  representing  the  succession  of  the 
German  Emperors,  and  the  more  remarkable 
events  of  Maximilian’s  reign,  with  illustrations 
of  his  descent,  possessions,  and  alliances.  On 
this  task,  so  unworthy  of  his  genius,  Diirer  was 
engaged,  more  or  less,  from  1513  until  1520. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  lingering  over  the  life 
and  works  of  one  so  personally  attractive  and 
ao  marvellously  endowed,  but  for  the  present 
we  must  refrain,  and  consider  him  only  as  con- 
nected with  wood-engraving.  Until  his  time 
wood-cuts  were  little  more  than  more  outlines. 
With  Diirer  they  at  once  became  finished 
drawings,  in  which  the  light  and  shade  and 
colour  were  fully  expressed.  The  numerous 
engravings  and  etchings  on  copper  which  he 
executed  with  his  own  hand  are  unrivalled  for 
marvellous  delicacy  and  minuteness  of  detail 
but  he  adopted  an  entirely  different  style  in  his 
drawings  for  the  wood-engraver.  The  material 
then  used  was  pear-tree  wood,  cut,  like  planks, 
in  the  direction  of  the  grain.  Large  pieces 
could  thus  be  obtained,  but  delicate  wood- 


cutting on  such  a substance  was  quite  out  of 
the  question.  This  necessitated  a large  and  bold 
style  of  drawing,  coarse,  indeed,  to  our  eyes, 
yet  very  effective.  Diirer’s  works,  both  on 
copper  and  wood,  were  greatly  popular  from 
the  first  over  all  Germany  and  Italy.  Eaffaelle 
introduced  some  of  Diirer’s  figures  into  his 
finest  paintings,  and  a famous  Itahau  engraver, 
Marc  Antonio,  copied  his  wood-engravings  by 
wholesale  on  copper.  It  was  partly  to  check 
these  piracies  of  M.  Antonio  that  Diirer  made  a 
journey  into  Italy  in  1505. 

To  the  casual  observer  it  may  appear  strange 
that  nearly  all  the  great  works  of  Diirer  and  his 
contemporaries  were  religious,  and  yet  that  they 
reproduced  literally  in  their  pictures  the  secular 
life  of  their  own  time.  Thus,  the  “ Birth  of  the 
Virgin,”  were  it  not  for  the  splendid  apparition 
of  the  angel  above,  swinging  a censer,  might  be 
taken  for  the  accouchement  of  a burgomaster’s 
wife  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1510.  But  a 
moment’s  thought  will  remove  the  difficulty. 
They  could  not  embody  in  their  pictures 
costumes  and  modes  of  living  which,  in  those 
untravelled  times,  they  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of.  Doubtless  they  followed  pretty  closely  the 
models  and  costumes  that  they  saw  in  the 
religious  plays  so  popular  with  the  multitude. 
Again,  in  an  age  of  despotic  governments,  with 
no  politics,  no  literature  for  the  masses,  the 
main  strength  of  art  was  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  religion.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  then  at  the 
pinnacle  of  power  and  wealth.  Its  churches 
were  miracles  of  art  in  many  forms,  glittering 
and  bright  as  an  illuminated  missal.  If  there  was 
any  lack  of  the  spiritual  element  in  its  worship, 
the  senses  at  least  were  gratified  in  a thousand 
ways.  Religious  pilgrimages,  processions  to 
shrines,  miracle-plays,  the  exhibition  of  relics 
and  pictures,  and  the  gorgeous  church  ceremo- 
nies,  were  all  so  many  schools  for  art,  and 
studies  for  pictures  ; wliilst  the  literature  of  the 
Church,  its  elaborate  Lives  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  Saints,  abounding  in  strange  and  picturesque 
incidents,  lent  itself  naturally  to  pictorial  illus- 
tration.  Nothing  was  left  for  faith,  but  all  was 
represented  by  pictures,  figures,  or  living  actors, 
from  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  Mystery  of  the 
Trinity.  Diirer  records  frequently,  in  his  diary, 
tho  intense  delight  with  which  he  witnessed, 
and  the  care  with  which  he  studied,  these  living 
pictures.  Thus,  during  a visit  to  Antwerp  in 
1521,  he  witnessed  a grand  procession  “from 
Our  Lady’s  Church  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
Assumption  of  Our  Blessed  Lady.”  All  the 
trades  and  guilds  of  Autwerji  were  represented, 
each  with  its  appropriate  flags  and  banners! 
Then  followed  the  religious  orders  in  their 
characteristic  costumes.  Next  the  Canons  of 
the  Church,  “and  twenty  persons  bore  our  Lady 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  ornamented  in  the  most 
costly  manner,  to  the  honour  of  the  Lord  God. 
Then  followed  the  Prophets  all  in  order ; next! 
scenes  of  the  New  Testament,  as  tho  Saluta! 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  tho  Three  Holy  Kings  on  their 
camels,  and  other  rare  wonders,  beautifully 
represented  ; also  Our  Lady  fleeing  into  Egypt, 
veiy  piously  set  forth.  Next  followed  St.  George! 
very  handsome,  with  his  squire  ; and  last,  a great 
dragon,  led  by  St.  Margaret  and  her  maidens 
by  a girdle,  which  was  particularly  pretty,  and 
the  procession  was  more  than  two  hours  passing 
our  house.”  As  we  read  thi.s,  we  can  unde^ 
stand  the  sources  whence  Diirer  derived  the 
infinite  variety  of  costume  aud  character  which 
are  seen  in  his  compositions,  each  figure  being 
often  stamped  with  the  most  intense  individu- 
ality. All  these  characteristics  are  well  seen 
in  the  splendid  series  of  his  woodcuts  exhibited 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  which  would  of 
themselves  justify  the  eloquent  panegyric  of 
Professor  Sidney  Colvin  : — “ He  has  every  gflft 
in  art,  except  the  Greek  and  the  Italian  gift  of 
beauty  or  ideal  grace.” 

Hans  Burgkmair,  of  Augsburg  (1473-1531), 
deserves  the  next  place  to  his  greater  rival  of 
Nuremberg,  not  only  for  his  merits  as  an  artist, 
but,  also,  because  he  is  admirably  represented 
in  the  present  collection.  That  superb  proces- 
sion,  the  “ Triumph  of  Maximilian,”  consisting 
of  135  large  wood-cuts,  the  greater  part,  if  not 
all,  of  which  were  designed  by  Burgkmair, 
would,  of  itself,  stamp  liim  as  an  artist  of  nn! 
common  richness  and  fertility  of  invention.  He 
was  engaged  on  this  great  undertaking  from 
1513  to  1519,  when  the  emperor  died.  Tho 
work  was  at  once  suspended.  The  wood  blocks 
were  cast  aside  and  forgotten,  until  they  were 
accidentally  discovered,  worm-eaten  and  injured, 
and  some  impressions  taken  from  them  in  1796! 


Such  IS  the  vanity  of  human  hopes  and  aspu-a- 
tions  . Burgkmair  is  a very  unequal  artist ; he 
often  displays  great  power  and  originality,  but 
' he  has  not  the  careful  handling  and  refined 
touch  of  Diirer.  If,  however,  some  of  his  pieces 
are  bad,  others  are  superlatively  fine,  especially 
Death  and  the  Lovers,”  which  combines  bis 
usual  picturesqueness  and  energy  with  an  Italian 

feeling  for  beauty  aud  grace,  most  rare  in  early 
German  woodcuts.  This  is  also  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  known  (it  is  dated  1510)  of 
the  chiaro-scuro,  or  tinted  wood-cut ; an  attempt 
to  increase  the  capabilities  of  wood-engraving, 
and  to_  imitate  more  nearly  an  artist’s  drawing, 
by  prmtmg  in  colours,  or  tints,  from  several 
wood  blocks.  In  this  one  of  Burgkmair’s  three 
have  been  employed.  Another  fine  chiaro-scuro 
by  him,  tho_  “Emperor  Maximilian  on  Horse- 
back, is  printed  from  two  blocks.  Burgkmair 
was  also  the  chief  designer  employed  in  the 
production  of  “Der  Weiss  Kunig,”  tho  Wise 
King,  another  work  intended  to  hand  down  to 
future  generations  the  learning,  wisdom,  and 
adventures  of  tho  Emperor  Maximilian,  but 
which  remained  unpublished  until  nearly  300 
years  after  his  death. 

Hans  Schauffelien,  another  great  artist,  who 
was  apprenticed  to  Diirer,  was  the  designer  of 
to  large  wood-cuts  in  the  “ Romance  of  Sir 
Thourdanck,”  the  only  one  of  Maximilian’s 
artistic  publications  that  he  lived  to  see 
completed.  It  was  first  published  in  1517. 
Schauffelein’s  powers,  however,  are  better  seen 
Great  Passion,”  a series  of  wood-cuts 
published  at  Nuremberg  in  1507,  in  a book 
entitled  “ Speculum  Passionis,”  Ac.  Many  of 
the  designs  have  a striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  Albert  Diirer.  Tho  work,  however,  which 
best  sustains  his  reputation  is  “ Les  Danseurs 
des  Noces,”  tho  figures  in  which  are  dra>vu  with 
great  spirit  and  vigour. 

Lucas  Cranach  (14.70-1553)  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  inventor  of  the  chiaro-scuros,  aud 
several  most  valuable  specimens  of  these 
earliest  tinted  wood-cats  are  in  the  present  col- 
lection, with  other  fine  examples  of  his  skill  as 
a designer. 

Lucas  Van  Leyden  (149e-1533)  is  better 
as  an  excellent  engraver  on  copper  than  as  a 
wood-cut  designer ; but  some  excellent  and  rare 
specimens  of  this  quaint  artist  are  in  the  present 
Exhibition. 

Beham  (bom  at  Nuremberg, 
1500 ; died,  1550)  was  a free  and  bold  designer, 
worthy  to  be  classed  in  tho  school  of  Albert 
Durer.  _ He  is  well  represented  in  the  present 
collection  by  the  curious  series  representing 
the  influence  of  the  planets  over  human  pas- 
sions and  destinies. 

We  now  come  to  Hans  Holbeiu  (bom  at  Augs- 
burg,  1494;  died  in  London,  1543),  the  last  of 
this  great  school  of  artists,  who  was  not  only 
an  admirable  painter,  but  also  one  of  the  best 
designers  that  ever  drew  on  a wood-block. 
This  great  master  ranks  next  to  Diirer  in  artistic 
ability,  natm-al  genius,  and  fertility  of  inven. 
rion.  Nay,  in  some  respects  he  surpassed 
Diirer,  as  he  had  a much  higher  feeling  for 
beauty  of  form.  It  has  been  most  truly  said  of 
him  that  none  has  equalled  Holbein  in  composing 
an  action  with  the  smallest  number  of  figures, 
aud  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  ’ 

This  is  well  seen  in  the  “ Bible  Pictures  ” ; but 
especially  in  the  “Dance  of  Death,”  a fine 
selection  from  which  will  be  found.  These  tiny 
pictures  deserve  a careful  study.  They  are 
wonderful  for  their  infinite  variety,  the  dramatic 
energy  of  tho  figures,  and  tho  shai-pness  of  the 
satire.  It  is  a pity  that  the  smallness  of  tho 
scale  on  which  they  are  drawn  detracts  some- 
what from  their  effect.  Most  fortunately  these 
little  gems  of  design  have  been  cut  in  the  wood 
with  a perfection  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. Of  the  many  able  copies  made  by 
modern  engravers,  none  approach  the  originals. 
They  have  all  the  spirit  of  the  master.  The 
drawing  is  very  simple,  but  every  line  tells. 

Many  other  designs  for  a “Death  Dance” 
wiU  be  found  in  the  present  collection.  The 
subject  appears  to  have  had  a peculiar  fasci- 
nation for  all  classes  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth  centuries.  It  appears  iu  the  border 
decorations  of  the  printed  Books  of  Hours  (a 
most  un-Christian  idea  in  manuals  of  devotion), 
and  occurs  frequently  in  other  forms.  In  these 
strange  compositions  Death  is  represented  under 
the  most  repulsive  aspects,  as  a skeleton,  or  a 
half-decayed  body,  triumphing  over  all  classes 
from  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  down  to  the 
beggar,  and  forcing  all  to  join  in  the  common 
dance  to  tho  grave.  A horrible  subject ! What 
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Coaid  liavo  been  the  canse  of  its  general  popu- 
larity  ? Hay  vre  not  find  it  in  the  coaimencing 
reaction  against  the  accumulated  miseries  of 
the  feudal  ages  ? The  vast  mass  of  the  people 
were  ground  down  and  oppressed  by  a hundred 
forms  of  tyranny,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal, 
and  they  saw  in  death  the  universal  leveller, 
who  recognised  no  class  distinctions,  no  ^ ex- 
elusive  privileges,  and  who,  in  his  own  time, 
would  tyrannise  over  their  tyrants,  and  in  some 
degree  avenge  their  wrongs.  _ ^ 

Other  remarkable  specimens  of  Ilolbcin  s skill 
are  in  the  present  collection.  The  title-pages  he 
designed  are  very  fine.  One, — the  title  to  the 
“ Great  Bible”  of  1539,— has  a special  interest 
for  Englishmen.  This,  the  third  English  Bible, 
was  secretly  printed  at  Paris  by  some  friends  to 
the  Eeformation,  and  Holbein’s  title  was  de- 
signed to  secure  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.,  by 
representing  all  classes  as  singing  hia  praises. 
Part  of  the  impression  was  seized  by  the 
Inquisition  and  destroyed. 

Of  the  later  German  artists  who  made  designs 
for  wood-engravings,  wo  may  mention  Virgil 
Solis,  whose  Bible  cuts  are  in  the  present  col- 
lection, and  lost  Amman,  whose  graphic  repre- 
sentations of  costumes  and  fashions,  trades  and 
professions,  in  his  time,  are  much  esteemed. 

The  art  of  wood-engraving  was  early  intro- 
duced by  the  Germans  into  Italy  with  that  of 
printing ; but  no  native  works  of  any  ability 
aro  known  to  have  been  executed  before  llOO. 
From  that  date  until  about  1560  the  Italian 
presses  produced  many  beautifully-illustrated 
works,  with  designs  full  of  grace  and  elegance. 
Fine  specimens  of  these  are  the  ” Romauce  of 
Poliphile  ” (1-199),  the  “ Epistles  of  St.  Jerome  ” 
(1-197),  and  the  two  Missals.  The  illustrations 
in  these  books  are  worthy  tho  best  period  of 
Italian  art. 

The  second  place  after  Germany  must,  how- 
ever, be  awarded  to  France,  for  the  number  and 
excellence  of  its  early  wood-cuts.  Throughout 
the  fifteenth  century  Paris  was  the  chief  centre 
for  tho  trade  in  manuscript  books.  There  dwelt 
those  numerous  artists  and  scribes  who  wrote 
and  decorated  the  vast  number  of  beautiful 
Books  of  Hours,  Psalters,  and  other  devotional 
works,  which  made  the  French  school  of  illu- 
minators so  famous,  aud  of  which  many  copies 
still  exist.  Tho  Paris  publishers  early  applied 
the  new  arts  to  furnish  cheaper  substitutes  for 
these  expensive  volumes.  They  had  the  most 
exquisite  models  to  imitate,  and  abundance  of 
artists  to  furnish  the  requisite  designs  ; and  so 
well  did  they  employ  the  advantages  they  pos- 
sessed that,  in  a very  few  years,  Paris  was  the 
great  centre  whence  Europo  was  supplied  with 
Prayer-books,  which  have  never  been  surpassed 
for  tho  beauty  of  the  printing  and  the  decora- 
tions. A series  of  fine  specimens  will  be  found 
in  this  collection,  ranging  from  1490  to  1530. 
They  were  usually  printed  on  vellum,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  manuscripts  which  they  supplanted ; 
and,  to  increase  tho  resemblance  still  further, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  copies  in  which  all 
the  pictures  have  been  painted  over  in  colours 
and  gold,  so  as  to  look  like  miniatures.  Lyons 
and  other  towns  became  also  great  centres  for 
the  production  of  admirably  illustrated  works, 
and  worthy  rivals  to  Nuremberg,  aud  the  other 
cities  of  Germany,  in  the  book  trade. 

When  Caxton  introduced  printing  into  Eng- 
land, and  set  up  the  first  press  at  Westminster, 
about  1-176,  he  brought  with  him  also  the  new 
method  of  multiplying  pictures  for  book  illus- 
tration. But,  though  he  employed  it  largely, 
the  best  cuts  in  his  books  are  foreign  produc- 
tions,  and  tho  rest  such  rude  things  as  any 
clever  lad  might  draw  and  then  cut  with  a pen- 
knife. Such,  also,  aro  tho  embellishments  to 
the  works  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  the  other 
early  printers.  Tho  same  may  be  said  of  nearly 
all  English  books  down  to  the  time  of  Bewick 
(1753 — 1828),  before  whom  no  school  of  de- 
signers or  wood-cutters  existed  in  England. 
Thomas  Bewick  was,  indeed,  tho  father  of  wood- 
engraving in  this  country.  Nothing  could  be 
lower  than  the  state  of  the  art  when  he  appeared. 
Himself  no  mean  artist,  possessed  of  extraor- 
dinary mechanical  de.xterity,  ho  devoted  all  his 
energies  throughout  a long  life  to  improve  his 
art.  Ho  thoroughly  understood  all  its  capa- 
bilities, and  knew  how  to  produce  tho  greatest 
possible  effects  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
labour.  Some  of  the  birds, — as  the  partridge, 
the  woodcock,  aud  the  common  duck, — in  bis 
Land  Birds,  are  wonderful  things  in  their  way, 
for  tho  perfect  fidelity  with  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed the  plumage  and  general  texture  of  the 
bird.  Yet  his  pupil,  Jackson,  tells  us  that  he 


would  execute  such  a cut  in  less  time  than  a 
modern  French  engraver  would  take  to  execute 
tho  delicate  cross-hatchings  necessaiy,  accord- 
ing to  French  taste,  to  denote  the  grey  colour 
of  a soldier’s  coat-  Much  might  bo  written, 
also,  on  the  humour  aud  spirit  of  the  numerous 
head  and  tail  pieces  which  ho  designed ; but 
they  aro  better  seen  than  described.  Ho  also 
trained  quite  a school  of  eminent  wood-en- 
gravers,  to  whom  we  owe  the  present  advanced 
state  of  tho  art  in  England.  The  productions  of 
Bewick  and  his  followers  are  admirably  repre- 
sented in  tbe  present  collection. 

In  the  gi'eat  social  progress  of  tho  last  fifty 
years,  tho  wood-engraver  has  played  almost  as 
prominent  a part  as  the  printer.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  present  generation  to  realise  the  enor- 
mous advantages  they  enjoy  over  their  fathers 
in  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  Contrast  the 
infinite  variety  of  books  and  periodicals  now 
supplied  for  children,  well  written  and  admirably 
illustrated,  communicating  information  in  a 
thousand  pleasant  ways,  with  the  miserable 
trash,  scanty  in  amount  and  wretchedly  iUns- 
trated,  that  was  supplied  to  the  children  fifty 
years  ago  ! The  fountain  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge in  those  days  gave  forth  nothing  better 
than  Histories  of  Jack  Sprat,  bis  Wife,  and  his 
Cat,  Tom  Tucker,  Mother  Bunch’s  Fairy  Tales, 
and  so  on.  And  thus  matters  had  gone  on  for 
hundreds  of  years  ! But  a new  era  commenced 
with  tho  publication  of  the  Penny  ifagazine  in 
1832,  followed  by  the  other  attempts  of  Charles 
Knight  and  the  Society  for  Diffusing  Hseful 
Knowledge  to  produce  a cheap  illustrated  litera- 
ture for  tho  people.  In  lS-l-2  the  Illustrated 
London  News  was  started.  And  these  works 
were  the  pioneers  of  that  vast  illustrated 
literature  which  we  now  enjoy.  The  enormous 
demand  that  has  thus  been  created  for  designers 
on  wood  has  been  well  met ; for  it  has  produced 
such  artists  as  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Gustavo  Dore, 
John  Tenniel,  Harrison  Weil*,  and  Birket  Foster. 
What,  indeed,  can  bo  better  fitted  to  express 
tho  myriadfold  mind  of  tho  time, —struggling  to 
express  itself  in  new  forms  of  act  and  thought, 
than  that  intimate  combination  of  woodcut 
illustrations  with  text  which  forms  so  large  a 
part  of  our  current  literature  ? Happy  the 
men  who  aro  bom  under  such  influences ; sucli 
multiplied  means  of  knowledge  ! Let  them 
prove  themselves  worthy  their  opportunities. 

JouN  Newton. 


CONCRETE  HOUSE  IN  GERMANY. 

Mr  LiebOld,  an  architect  of  Holzminden,  has 
published  in  the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung  an  ac- 
count of  a dwelling-house  of  concrete,  lately 
built  by  him.  in  Vorwohle  for  a gentleman 
en<^aged  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement. 
The  American  Architect,  quoting  this  account, 
Bays  “ Although  the  house  was  quickly  built, 
it  yet  seems  to  contain  a tour-de-force  of  almost 
every  constructive  form  for  which  concrete  can 
be  employed.  Tho  rooms  are  covered  with 
various  kinds  of  vaults,  many  of  which  have  a 
very  considerable  span.  Over  the  vestibules  of 
the  different  stories, — spaces  13  ft.  by  17  ft., 
three  vaults  are  superimposed  without  the  use 
of  iron,  and  depend  solely  upon  the  vanlts  of 
the  adjoining  rooms  for  a counteraction  of  their 
side-thrust.  The  original  and  striking  feature 
of  the  building  is  the  great  cloister-vaulted 
roof,  which,  resting  on  tho  four  principal  cor- 
ners of  the  structure,  rises  through  a story 
and  a half.  At  its  base,  the  concrete  of  which 
it  is  formed  is  1 ft.  in  thickness  ; at  its  summit, 
only  from  4 in.  to  5 in.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  has  received  no  architectural  expres- 
sion on  the  exterior;  tho  objectionable  Man- 
sard is  excused  by  Mr.  Liebold  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  desired  by  hia  client.  The  outer 
walls  of  the  house  are  1 ft.  thick;  division- 
walls  and  partitions  being  from  8 in.  to  10  in. 
thick  In  the  cellar  these  dimensions  are  in- 
creased  by  4 in.  The  walla  are  anchored  at 
suitable  points,  and  were  built  above-ground 
by  means  of  adjustable  wooden  boxes,  into 
which  the  cement  was  poured.  Below-ground, 
the  cellar  and  foundation-walls  were  cast  m 
trenches,  the  cellar  itself  not  being  excavated 
until  after  their  hardening.  Tbe  trenches,  con- 
sequently, were  dug  to  the  depth  of  tbe  cellar 
below  tho  level  of  the  earth,  plus  that  necessary 
for  the  foundation  below  its  flooj.  This  total 
; depth  must  have  been  between  _7  ft.  and  8 ft., 
and  can  only  have’been  obtained  in  firm  soil. 

The  concrete  employed  was  composed  of  one 
part  cement  to  seven  and  four  parts  respectively 


of  gravel  and  sand.  The  stairs  have  treads  of 
slate,  and  are  cast  so  as  to  measure  on  the 
string  4 in.  at  the  re-entrant  and  7 in.  at  the 
outer  angle  of  each  step.  In  them  a coal-slag 
was  substituted  with  good  effect  for  the  gravel ; 
the  weight  of  the  concrete  thus  prepared  being 
bnt  from  one-half  to  one-third  that  of  tho  con- 
Crete  made  with  stone.  The  cornices,  window 
casings,  steps,  &c.,  were  formed  of  three  parts 
of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  and  were  ready  to  bo 
walled,  or  rather  cast,  into  the  walls,  as  the 
building  advanced.  The  entire  cost  of  the  house, 
which  is  in  effect  a cube  with  a side  of  between 
50  ft.  aud  55  ft.,  was  $4,300,  gold.  Prom  the 
itemised  account  it  appears  that  all  tho  interior 
vaulting  cost  $120 ; the  stairs,  $82 ; aud  the 
roofs  and  the  platform,  $438, — all  in  gold.  The 
cost  of  the  concrete  walls,  including  tbe  wooden 
forms,  Ac.,  was  13i  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The 
building  was  completed  in  four  months,  and  its 
construction  may  bo  regarded  as  thorough  in 
every  respect.  Immediately  after  it  was  roofed 
in,  the  inspector  of  buildings  ordered  tbe  floors 
tliroughout  the  house  to  ho  weighted  with  65  lb. 
to  the  square  foot.  This  great  weight  did  not 
produce  tbe  slightest  hurtful  effect  on  the 
vaults, — not  even  a crack  in  the  plasterings.  As 
a preliminary  experiment,  a pair  of  concrete 
vaults  were  built  last  year  in  Vorwohle  over  a 
space  13  ft.  or  14  ft.,  the  length  of  wliich  was 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  an  iron  I beam ; 
tho  walls,  also  of  concrete,  were  12  in.  and  8 in- 
thick.  Tho  centre  of  this  vault  was  weighted 
on  a space  containing  31  square  feet  with  a 
weight  of  five  tons,  that  is  to  say,  over  330  lb. 
to  the  square  foot ; yet  there  was  no  displace- 
ment or  crack  either  in  the  walls  or  vaults.  As 
a further  example  of  rapid  construction,  a 
bridge  was  built  of  concrete,  and  prepared  for 
use  in  six  working  days,  which  was  24  ft.  long 
and  12  ft.  wide  ; aud  a smaller  concrete 
dwelling-house,  43  ft.  by  30  ft.,  was  entirely 
completed  in  seven  weeks.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  official  experiments  now  being  made  by 
the  Polytechnic  of  Brunswick  upon  tho  strength 
and  reliability  of  concrete  will  soon  bo  made 
public,  as  their  results  bid  fair  to  bo  sm'prising.” 


ALTAR,  ST.  MARY’S  ABBEY,  STANBROOK. 

TuE  altar,  illustrated  in  onr  present  number, 
was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin, 
architect,  and  is  erected  at  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
Stanbrook,  near  Worcester.  The  materials 
used  are  Caen  stone  for  tho  body  of  the  work, 
marble  pillars  to  support  canopies,  marble 
shelves  to  super-altar,  and  granite  columns  to 
altar-table.  The  tabernacle  is  -wrought  in 
alabaster.  The  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Boulton,  of  Cheltenham. 


BROAD-STREET  WARD  FOUNTAIN. 

A DESIGN  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Edmestou  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Wardmote,  and  \iill  doubtless  be 
worthy  of  the  Ward. 

The  base,  with  four  basins,  will  be  of  red  and 
grey  granite  of  different  tints,  aud  tho  whole 
polished.  Messrs.  Freeman,  of  Penryn,  have 
the  work  in  hand,  and  promise  to  have  it  ready 
' to  fix  by  May  1st. 

The  canopy  will  bo  of  bronze,  wought  in  the 
best  manner,  and  is  contracted  for  by  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  & Peard,  the  art  metal-workers. 

The  group  of  statuary  in  white  marble,  called 
“ Charity,”  has  been  modelled  by  Mr.  Dalou, 
the  well-known  sculptor,  and  may  be  seen  at 
his  studio,  Glebe-place,  Chelsea. 

“The  Drinking  Fountains  Association”  have 
shown  their  interest  in  the  matter  by  under- 
taking to  supply  all  the  hydraulic  work,  and  to 
set  up  the  fountain  without  charge. 

The  cost  of  the  base  and  canopy,  and  some 
incidental  expenses,  will  be  500Z.  'Towards  this 
3Ir.  Alderman  Ellis  contributes  150L,  Mr. 
Deputy  Hartridge  gives  501.,  and  the  Wardmote 
has  voted  2001. 

Tbe  alderman  has  also  promised  501.  towards 
the  group  of  statuary,  which  will  cost  3001.  ; 
the  deputy,  251. ; and  the  wardmote,  a further 
501.  The  remainder,  it  is  believed,  -will  bo 
readily  made  up  by  some  of  the  leading  corpo- 
rations in  this,  the  richest  of  the  City  wards, 
which  includes  within  its  area  the  Bank  of 
England,  London  and  Westminster  and  other 
leading  Banks,  several  of  the  chief  insurance 
offices,  and  other  wealthy  institutions. 

Mr.  Alderman  Ellis  is  treasurer  of  the  fund. 
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THE  LATE  SIR  6.  GILBERT  .SCOTT,  ll.A. 

EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

In  coneequenco  of  tlio  sudden  and  lamented 
decease  of  Sir  Georgo  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  past- 
president,  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  announced  for  Monday  evening  last  did 
not  take  place,  but  the  President  and  Council 
convened  a special  general  meeting  of  members 
only*  “ for  the  purpose  of  considering  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  do  honour  to  Sir 
Gilbert’s  memory.” 

The  President  (Mr.  Charles  Barry)  said  the 
members  were  acquainted  with  the  sad  circum- 
stances under  which  they  mot,  and  ho  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  make  any 
apology  for  putting  off  the  ordinary  meeting  and 
callinga  special  meeting  underthe  circumstances 
of  the  loss  which  had  so  unexpectedly  and  so 
sadly  befallen  them.  Early  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing  last  he  received  a notiheation  of  the  death' 
of  their  distinguished  and  dear  friend.  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  from  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  George 
Gilbert  Scott.  It  was  as  follows  : — 

" Conrtfleld  House,  Col!int;hRin  rosd, 

South  KeoeiugCon,  March  27tb,  1878. 

Mv  dear  Sir, — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  of 
the  death  of  my  father,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  which  occurred 
early  this  morning.  My  father  had  been  slightly  unwell 
for  the  last  few  days,  but  there  hud  been  nothiug  to  cause 
any  anticipation  of  danger. 

I am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  verv  faithfully, 

G.  Gilbebt  Scott,  Jon. 

To  the  President  of  the  Eoyal  Institute 
of  British  ArebiCeots." 

To  that  note  he  had  repUod,  expressing  his  con- 
dolence and  that  of  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Having  consulted  with  Professor  Donald- 
son and  others  of  his  colleagues,  he  had  taken 
the  steps  already-  mentioned  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility,  and  the  Council  had  condoned  his  pro- 
ceedings. What  the  meeting  had  to  consider 
was  how  the  members  of  the  Institute  might, 
in  the  short  space  of  time  which  intervened 
between  that  evening  and  the  end  of  the  week, 
take  such  steps  as  ho  was  sure  they  would 
desire  to  take  to  show  their  personal  apprecia- 
tion of  tho  great  loss  which  they  had  all  sus- 
tained. They  were  not  met  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  any  permanent  measm'es  with  respect 
to  their  departed  friend’s  memory, — such  con- 
siderations would  be  premature  at  that  moment, 
— but  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  sad  pre- 
parations which  all  of  them  felt  they  ought  to 
make  for  taking  part  in  his  funeral.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  was  to  be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  Saturday  next,  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  the 
Council  had  appointed  a small  committee  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  in  order  that  the 
Institute  might  bo  properly  represented  at  the 
funeral.  In  his  letter  of  condolence  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott,  he  suggested  that  the  Institute 
would  very  earnestly  desire  that  Sir  Gilbert’s 
burial  might  take  place  in  the  Abbey  with 
which  ho  had  been  officially  connected  for  so 
many  years,  and  which  was  on  other  grounds 
so  fitting  a resting-placo  for  so  distinguished  a 
man.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  a private 
letter  (inasmuch  as  ho  was  not  officially  autho- 
rised to  write)  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
expressing  the  same  desii’e.  That  letter  was  as 
follows : — 

“ March  28,  1978. 

Dear  Mr.  Dean,— I am  sure  you  will  pardon  my  writing 
to  you,  as  President  of  the  Iloyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  to  lell  you  that  a very  wide-spread  hope  is 
entertnined  by  its  members,  with  whom  I need  hardlv  say 
that  our  departed  illuslrioua  friend, 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  should  find  his  last  resting-place  in  the 
Abbey  he  loved  so  well.  I have  summoned  a meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Institute  for  Monday  afternoon,  and 
I should  be  very  [jrateful  to  you  for  a few  linos  on  the 
subject  to  show  them. 

1 have  the  honour  to  be,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Chahles  Barbt. 

The  Tery  Eev.  the  Deau  of  Westminster." 

To  that  noto  the  Dean  had  replied  as 
follows : — 

“ Deanery,  Westminster,  March  23,  1878. 

My  dear  Sir, — I fuUy  conenr  in  the  purport  of  your 
note.  On  these  occasions  I endeavour  to  make  it  a rule 
not  to  take  the  initiative,  but  to  wait  till  I receive  a 
request  from  the  distinguished  members  of  the  depart- 
ment to  which  the  deceased  belonged.  In  this  case 
cvriug  to  my  absence  from  home,  and  also  considering  the 
close  official  connexion  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  wiih  the 
Abbey,  I ventured  to  break  through  my  own  rule  and  to 
make  the  offer  at  once  to  the  family,  who  have  gratefully 


* Although  the  meeting  was  ‘'special," it  was  in  view 
of  the  public  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  discusUd  very 
properly  determined  to  suspend  the  rule  (written  or  un- 
written) which  precludes  the  attendance  of  reporters  at 
“special  general  meetings,”  and,  more  than  this  reporters 
were  epecially  " invited  to  attend.”  The  rule  in  question 
might  have  been  usefully  relaxed  on  some  previous  occa- 
aioEB  without  disadvantage  to  the  Institute,  , 


accepted  it.  I should  still,  however,  much  prefer  that  the 
members  of  the  Institute  should  present  me  a request 
(signed  by  any  other  distinguished  persons  that  occur  to 
you),  which  should  be  my  public  warrant  for  the  inter- 
ment, which  on  personal  grounds  I am  entirely  willing  to 
sanction.  Being  very  desirous  of  paying  the  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  our  respected  friend,  I have  asked  the  family 
to  delay  the  funeral,  if  powible,  till  Saturday,  the  6th, 
when  I trust  that  my  medical  advisers  will  allow  me  to  be 
present,  as  well  as  to  preach  on  the  7th. — Touts  very 
faithfully,  A.  P.  Rtanlex.” 

Tho  following  reply  was  received  from  Mr. 
Gilbert  Scott : — • 

“ Courtfleld  H.iise,  Collinghsm-rosd, 

South  Kensington,  March  28,  1878. 

My  dear  Sir,— The  Dean  of  Westminster  has  written  to 
me  proposing  that  my  dear  father’s  remains  should  be 
interred  in  the  Abbey.  He  says  that  he  usually  prefers  to 
wait  for  some  sort  of  requisition  from  distinguished  men 
in  the  department  of  life  to  which  the  deceased  belonged, 
but  that  my  father’s  special  relation  to  the  Abbey  bas  led 
him  in  this  case  to  act  upon  bis  own  responsibility.  He 
will,  therefore,  be  particularly  gratified  to  receive  from 
the  Iloysl  Institute  the  assurance  that  the  step  he  has 
taken  is  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Institute  and 
the  profession.  I need  not  say  how  gratifying  the  pro. 
posal  which  your  letter  indicates  is  to  all  onr  family.  My 
dear  father  would  have  appreciated  nothing  so  much  as 
this  recognition  of  his  worth  by  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession he  loved  so  well.  I have  written  to  the  Dean, 
mentioning  the  purport  of  your  letter. 

I am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  veiT  faithfully, 

G.  Gildebt  Scott,  Jan. 

P.S.— I will  fake  care  to  inform  you  at  the  earliest 
moment  of  the  day  and  hour  fixed.  I believe  it  will  be 
Saturday,  the  6tb. 

■To  Charles  Barry,  eoq.,  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.” 

Mr.  Barry  went  on  to  say  tli.at  it  had  appeared 
to  the  Council  that  thero  were  two  points  to 
which  the  members  of  the  Institute  ought  to 
direct  their  attention  at  that  meeting.  The 
first  was  to  testify  to  tlieir  personal  apprecia- 
tion  of  tho  great  abilities  which  had  secured 
for  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  his  great  fame,  and  to  put 
upon  record  their  deep  sense  of  the  great  loss 
which  the  Institute,  the  profession,  and  tho 
country  had  sustained  by  Ids  decease.  The 
second  point  was  to  take  into  consideration  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  for  enabling  tho  In- 
stitute in  its  corporate  capacity  to  take  part  in 
tho  obsequies  at  the  Abbey.  With  regard  to 
the  last  point,  a cii'cular  letter  would  be  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  Institute  inviting  1dm  to 
attend  tho  funeral,  and  giving  all  necessary 
particulars.  The  ante-servico  would  probably 
take  place  in  tho  choir,  to  which,  of  course, 
only  a limited  number  could  be  admitted,  but 
tho  Abbey  Avas  large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
members  of  the  Institute  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s 
numerous  friends  outside  of  the  profession,  and 
ho  (Ml’.  Barry)  felt  sure  that  tho  members  of 
the  Institute  would  form  no  small  part  of  the 
assemblage,  both  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Dean’s  sermon  on  the 
7tb.  He  might  mention  that  he  had  written  to 
the  Eoyal  Academy,  asking  Avhat  steps  that 
body  had  already  taken  or  proposed  to  take  to 
he  represented  at  tho  funeral.  In  reply,  he  had 
received  a note  from  Mr.  Eaton,  tho  secretai-y, 
stating  that  the  Council  would  meet  ou  Wednes- 
day, aud  would  then  decide  what  they  would  do 
iu  the  matter.  Ho  had  also  received  letters 
from  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P,,  the  president  of 
the  Architectural  Museum,  expressing  his  desire 
to  co-operate  Avith  tho  Institute  in  jiaying  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  deceased  friend,  i 
from  Lord  John  Manners, and  from  tho  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  who  I’egretted  hia  inability 
to  attend,  but  expressed  his  desire  that  the 
Office  of  Works  should  be  officially  represented 
at  tho  funeral,  hoping  to  be  able  to  represent  it 
iu  person.  Letters  had  also  been  received 
from  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wyatt,  past-president  (who 
was  in  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  could  not  bo  at  tho 
meeting),  aud  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  who 
wrote  to  say  that  nothing  but  his  serious  ill- 
health  could  have  kept  him  away  from  the 
meeting.  [While  speaking,  Mi’.  Barry  received 
a note  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  saying  that  the 
procession  would  assemble  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  at  half-past  eleven  ou  Saturday,  the 
interment  being  fixed  to  take  place  at  twelve 
o’clock.]  The  Council  had  ajApointed,  as  a sub- 
committee to  carry  out  tho  necessary  arrange- 
ment, the  two  secretaries  and  liimself  (the 
President),  inasmuch  as  it  was  thought  that  a 
small  executive  Avould  be  sufficient  to  act  in 
such  an  emergency.  With  regard  to  the  desire 
which  he  was  sure  existed  on  tho  pai’t  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  individually  and 
collectively,  to  place  on  record  theii’  feelings  on 
the  present  sad  occasion,  the  following  letter 
had  been  drafted,  and  would,  if  approved  of  by 
the  meeting,  be  at  once  sent  (signed  by  the 
President,  and  bearing  tho  corporate  seal  of 
the  Institute)  to  the  family  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott : — 


“ Tho  President,  the  Tice-Presidents,  aud 
tho  Coonci],  the  past  Presidents,  and  tho 
Members  of  every  class  of  tho  Royal  Institute 
of  British  .^chitects,  hereby  desire  to  record 
their  due  appreciation  of  tho  loss  sustained 
in  the  death  of  their  colleague  aud  past-presi- 
dent, Sir  Georgo  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  They 
humbly  deplore  that  it  was  not  permitted 
him  to  complete  even  the  seventy  years  of 
man.  But  that  his  life,  comparatively  short, 
was  busy  and  eventful,  his  AA'orks  remain 
to  attest : half  the  cathedrals  of  England,  and 
many  an  English  A-illage,  preserve  some  memorial 
of  his  genius.  New  aud  important  buildings 
in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow ; in  other 
parts  of  this  country  ; in  Hamburg,  New- 
foundland, aud  Bombay,  bear  witness  to  his  skill. 
His  great  reputation,  earned  and  closed  by 
unremitting  industry,  is  tho  groAvth  of  forty 
years.  If,  during  that  time,  lost  links  in  tho 
chain  of  building  tradition  have  been  recovered, 
it  is  largely  due  to  his  diligent  investigation.o. 
Efforts,  in  Avhich  ho  Avas  zealously  aided 
by  many  Avho  survive  him,  and  by  a fcAv 
AA’ho  aro  gone,  AA’crc,  it  is  true,  mainly  conccu- 
trated  upon  methods  of  architecture  which  ho 
deemed  national  to  England ; but  they  havo 
resulted  in  the  advancement  of  all  art  by 
fostering  tho  study  of  cA'ery  style.  To-day 
the  archcoologist  AA’ho  delights  in  tho  works 
of  our  Mediaeval  countrymen  is  not  less  eager 
in  research  among  tho  older  ruins  of  Europe 
than  among  the  traces  of  habitation  iu  Egypt 
aud  Asia.  In  the  kindling  of  such  enthusiasm 
Sir  Gilbert  had  a prominent  share  ; in  form- 
ing  and  directing  the  taste  of  studeut.s, 
who  rarely  sought  his  advice  in  vain,  ho 
was  earnest  and  successful.  Opponents,  in- 
evitable  in  tho  struggle  for  professional 
fame,  but  never  personally  other  than  friends, 
join  in  _ this  imperfect  homage  to  merit. 
That  merit,  it  is  our  consolation  to  remembor, 
did  not  remain  without  formal  acknoAvledgment. 
At  a time  Avhen  the  competition  for  conspicuous 
eminence  is  great  and  A-arious,  ho  has  honour- 
ably  worn  the  pi’izes  of  professional  life.  Tho 
Queen’s  Medallist  in  lti59,  a Royal  Acade- 
mician in  1860,  he  became  our  President  in  1873. 
He  left  tho  chair  in  1876,  strengthened  by  tho 
kindliest  sentiments  of  brethren  aud  friends 
whoso  wish  and  endeavour  it  has  been,  noAv  death 
bas  deprived  them  of  a foremost  man,  that  bis 
mortal  remains  might  reposo  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  Avith  Avhich  for  a score  of  years  he  has 
been  identified.  United  in  the  grave  with  great 
colleagues  Avho  have  preceded  him,  he  aa'UI  thero 
rest  amid  associations  he  helped  to  render  popu- 
lar,  and  beneath  tho  shadoAv  of  walls  which  to 
him  Avere  as  an  open  book  in  the  history  of 
architecture.— Charles  Barry,  President.” 

The  Council  (Mr.  Barry  continued)  felt  that 
the  above  address  would  be  esteemed  by  Sir 
Gilbert’s  family  as  an  heirloom.  All  that  ho 
had  said  so  far  Avas  in  his  official  capacity  as 
President  of  tho  Institute,  but  personally  ho 
felt  very  deeply  indeed  the  loss  Avhich  he,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  members,  hail 
suffered  by  Sir  Gilbert’s  death.  They  had  come 
into  competition  more  than  once,  but  profes- 
sional  emulation  had  never  interfered  with 
personal  friendshij),  and  that  friendship  had 
continued,  most  thoroughly  and  eutii-ely,  up  to 
the  last.  He  had  occasion,  a short  time  ago,  to 
give  _ an  address  to  tho  Sheffield  School  of  Art, 
aud  in  doing  so  he  ventured  to  make  a remark 
to  the  effect  that  our  students  of  art,  whether 
in  architecture,  painting,  or  sculptui-e,  need  not 
go  for  inspiratiou  abroad,  and  incidentally  he 
instanced,  amongst  others,  the  works  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  as  those  of  a living  architect,  and 
as  Avorthy  of  study.  Little  did  he  (the  speaker) 
think  that  Sir  Gilbert  Avould  so  soon  cease  to  bo 
Avith  thorn.  He  Avas  quite  sure  that  Avhen  the 
history  of  arcliitocturo  came  to  bo  recorded  in 
future  times,  tho  name  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
would  occupy  a foremost  place  in  the  glorious 
roll  of  those  Avho  had  served  their  art  and 
generation.  It  was  their  duty  and  privilege  to 
cake  tho  first  step  iu  doing  honour  to  tho  memory 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  the  leader  of  their  art, 
by  adopting  some  such  address  as  had  been 
read.  Ho  Avould  say  no  more.  His  feeling  Avas 
strong  and  his  heart  was  full,  aud  ho  knew  that 
thero  were  other  gentlemen  present  avIio  Avero 
anxious  to  give  emphasis  to  Avhat  ho  had  von- 
Cured  to  say. 

Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  said  that,  like 
the  President,  his  heart  was  full.  He  was  sure 
that  tho  suddenness  of  the  event  must  have 
appalled  them  all.  He  first  heard  of  it  Avhen  in 
one  of  Sir  Gilbert’s  oatd  buildings, — tho  Foreign 
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Office.  He  was  remarking  to  a yoang  friend , 
who  accompanied  him  that  the  building  was  by  | 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  when  some  one  said,  “ Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott  is  dead ! ” The  news 
greatly  shocked  him.  Within  the  sixty-six 
years  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  life  an  amount  of 
work  had  been  crowded  which  few  men  of 
longer  years  could  look  back  npon.  It  was  a 
great  and  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  that  he  was  not  only  an  indefati- 
gable  worker,  but  one  all  of  whose  work  told. 
He  never  hit  “ wild,” — he  knew  what  he  meant,  ] 
and  carried  it  out.  He  was,  moreover,  a great 
administrator,  and  was  a potent  influence  in  a 
great  movement.  He  was  a centre  of  thought 
and  action,  and  was  distinctly  speaking  a repre- 
sentative man.  That  was  a much-abused 
phrase,  but  in  liis  case  it  was  peculiarly  and 
curiously  appropriate.  What  some  of  them 
knew,  and  what  the  world  did  not  know,  was 
that,  with  all  the  weight  of  work  npon  him,  he 
possessed  a determination  to  carry  out  what  he 
believed  to  be  right, — for  with  liim  work  and 
art  meant  doty,  and  he  did  what  he  did  from  a 
conviction  that  he  was  doing  right,  and  from  a 
conviction  that  the  eternal  order  of  things  com- 
bined form  and  proportion  in  things  material 
as  well  as  in  things  beyond  the  material.  That 
was  a great  characteristic  of  their  lost  friend. 
With  all  his  knowledge,  they  knew  how  truly 
modest  he  was : if  anything,  he  carried  that 
to  a fault.  He  was  ever  anxious  to  do  his 
best,  and  was,  perhaps,  over-sensitive  to  the 
criticism  of  others,  feeling  hurt  at  what  he 
could  have  afforded  to  laugh  at.  Those  who 
had  not  the  privilege  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance very  little  appreciated  the  amiability 
of  his  character.  With  all  his  zeal,  all  his 
earnestness,  all  hia  strong  convictions,  he 
never  bore  malice.  He  would  take  blows 
and  give  blows,  as  a man  should  do,  but 
he  never  bore  malice.  The  real  greatness, 
genuineness,  and  affectionateness  of  his  nature 
kept  him  clear  of  the  petty  clouds  and  cyclones 
of  the  active  and  turbulent  art-world  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  the 
instinctive  feeling  of  them  all  when  they  realised 
the  extent  of  their  loss,  that  Westminster  Abbey, 
not  only  as  the  great  historical  type  of  that 
architecture  which  Scott  so  loved,  but  as  the 
place  which  he  had  made  his  own  by  tender 
care,  patient  exploration,  and  judicious  restora- 
tion,—that  only  could  be  his  fitting  resting, 
place.  In  the  few  lines  which  he  had  addressed 
to  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  be  said  that  Sir  Gilbert’s 
last  resting-place  ought  to  he  the  Abbey,  and 
ho  was  quite  sure  that  the  enormous  majority 
of  the  letters  which  ill’.  Scott  had  received 
would,  on  examination,  be  found  to  express  the 
same  opinion.  He  thanked  the  President  for 
having  given  him  an  opportunity  of  sharing  in 
the  privilege  of  being  present  at  that  meeting 
and  of  taking  part  in  its  deliberations.  He 
well  remembered  what  he  believed  was  the  first 
funeral  of  a great  man  he  ever  attended  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  That  was  the  funeral  of 
one  who  was  a great  architect,  unhappily  called 
away  before  he  had  filled  the  chair  of  the  Inati- 
tnte.  The  members  of  the  Institute  looked 
upon  the  present  President  as  worthily  filling 
that  chair,  not  only  for  his  own  deserts,  but  as 
his  father’s  fitting  representative.  He  begged 
to  move  the  adoption  of  the  address  which  had 
been  read,  with  thanks  to  the  Council  for  having 
prepared  it. 

Professor  Donaldson,  who  rose  to  second  the 
motion,  said  he  was  unable  to  say  much.  It 
was  not  easy,  nor  was  it  necessary,  to  find 
words  in  order  to  show  the  depth  of  the  feel- 
ings he  experienced.  No  words  could  describe 
how  greatlv  he  felt  the  loss  which  was  common 
to  them  all.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  commenced  his 
career  as  a pupil  of  Henry  Roberts,  — a pro- 
nounced  Classicist.  He  passed  through  liia 
pupilage  and  the  early  phases  of  professional 
hfo  with  great  credit,  and  gradually,  by  perse- 
Tcrance,  arrived  at  the  eminent  position  which 
he  was  so  well  worthy  to  occupy.  There  was 
much  in  the  personal  character  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  which  endeared  him  to  his  friends.  He 
■vvas  kind  and  generous,  although  te  a degree 
reserved.  He  deeply  deplored  the  death  of  a 
man  who  was  so  much  and  so  dese^edly 
honoured,  not  only  for  his  work  but  for  his  per- 
Bonal  character. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Q.C.,  said  he  was 
thankful  for  the  invitation  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  to  take  part  in  that  meeting,  for  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  their  departed 
friend  for  the  last  twenty- five  years.  Just 
a quarter  of  ja  century  ago  they  were  both 


engaged  in  one  of  the  greatest  works  in  England 
with  which  Sir  Gilbert’s  name  was  identified, 
namely,  the  rebuilding  of  Doncaster  Church; 
and  since  that  time  down  to  the  present  day 
they  had  been  closely  associated  in  some  way  or 
other,  sometimes  in  private  works,  sometimes 
in  public  works,  and  latterly  they  had  been  much 
in  contact  in  connexion  with  the  work  in  pro- 
gress at  St.  Alban’s.  Of  Sir  Gilbert’s  public 
works  it  was  unnecessary  to  speak.  It  was  said 
of  Wren,  “ Si  monumentnm  requiris,  cir- 
cumspice”  ; and  it  might  be  said  of  Scott,  in  a 
wider  sense,  “ Si  monumentum  requiris,  cir- 
cumspice  Bricanniarum.”  There  was  now  in 
existence  a school  of  anti-restorationists,  and  if 
the  members  of  that  school  would  take  them- 
selves back  thirty  years,  and  consider  what 
would  have  been  the  state  of  things  now  with 
regard  to  churches  had  their  ideas  prevailed 
during  that  period,  and  had  there  been  no  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  perhaps  they  would  find  reason 
to  moderate  their  views.  He  believed  that  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  bad  been  serionsly  affected  by  the 
writings  aud  doings  of  that  school,  although  he 
replied  to  them  with  effect ; indeed,  though  liis 
replies  were  unanswerable,  those  attacks  upon 
him  made  him  extremely  timid  even  as 
to  matters  on  which  there  could  hardly  be 
two  opinions.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  bad  done  more 
than  any  other  architect  of  his  day,  not  only  in 
restorations,  but  in  new  buildings,  but  he  (Sir 
Edmund  Beckett)  believed  that  ho  would  be 
more  remembered  for  his  restorations,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  almost  everybody  who  had 
a grand  building  to  restore  immediately 
went  to  consult  him.  Of  the  thirty -five 
millions  which,  according  to  a Parliamentary 
return,  had  been  contributed  by  Church- 
men  for  church-building  and  restoration  within 
recent  years,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  much  of  it  had  been  subscribed  owing  to 
the  public  confidence  in  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, — a 
confidence  which  prompted  people  to  subscribe 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  at  a time  when 
they  knew  he  was  to  be  the  architect  entrusted 
with  the  particular  works  in  which  they  were 
interested.  When  people  had  come  to  him  (Sir 
Edmond  Beckett)  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  em- 
ploying  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  he  had  replied,  “If 
you  employ  him,  you  are  sure  to  have  nothing 
vulgar, — nothing  in  bad  taste  ; you  are  sure  to 
have  everything  preserved  that  is  worth  pre- 
serving, and  so  far  as  your  building  can  be 
made  equal  to  what  it  was  before,  it  will  be 
made  in  his  hands.”  It  was  a curious  fact  that 
his  largest  work  in  England  was  not  in  hie  own 
style,  and  that  the  largest  work  he  ever  bad  was 
not  in  this  country.  Many  of  his  new  works, 
such  as  Doncaster  Church  and  the  Chapel  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  would  individually 
have  made  the  fame  of  any  architect.  There 
was  a singular  beauty  in  his  private  character. 
A wilful  man  like  himself  (Sir  Edmund)  did 
occasionally  differ  in  opinion  with  Sir  Gilbert, 
but  he  had  never  known  a professional  man  of 
any  kind  who  was  so  thoroughly  candid,  so 
ready  to  listen  to  what  could  be  said  against 
bis  views,  and  so  ready  to  confess  to  a mistake 
when  he  found  he  had  made  one.  He  was  always 
anxious  to  avoid  taking  credit  not  thoroughly 
belonging  to  him,  and  withal,  he  was  most  kind 
and  unassuming,  never  taking  undue  advantage 
of  his  position  or  knowledge,  though  his  very 
modesty  sometimes  led  others  to  uader-rate  his 
abilities.  Ho  (Sir  Edmund)  once  beard  some 
one  say,  “ I can’t  think  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  is  a 
man  of  genius.”  Sir  Edmund  asked  why  not  ? 
The  reply  was,  “ Listen  to  his  talk ! ” Sir 
Edmund  said,  “ Well,  listen  to  his  talk!  There 
is  no  clatter,  there  is  no  overwhelming  you  with 
noise,  but  behind  his  quietness  of  demeanour 
there  is  vast  thought  and  learning,  and  he 
always  imparts  to  you  something  yon  did  not 
know  before.”  He  had  many  marks  of  a man 
of  genius,  and  he  was  the  most  honest,  the  most 
candid,  the  most  forbearing,  and,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  the  pleasantest  man  he  (Sir 
Edmund)  had  ever  met  with.  In  conclusion. 
Sir  Edmund  suggested  that  if  it  were  desired  to 
commemorate  the  achievements  of  so  distin- 
guished a mnn  in  some  tangible  form,  they  could 
hardly  do  better  than  promote  a fund  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  west  end  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey,  in  which  he  took  so  much  interest  up  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  death,  and  into  which  he 
had  been  pursuing  carefnl  investigations  for  some 
time  past  at  his  own  cost.  He  (Sir  Edmund) 
believed  that  if  it  were  possible  by  any  means  to 
ascertain  Sir  Gilbert’s  ^risbes  as  to  the  shape 
which  any  memorial  to  him  should  take,  he  would 
attach  supreme  importance  to  the  west  end  of 


St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  The  work  in  question  could 
be  carried  out  for  about  9,0001.,  according  to  a 
rough  estimate  given  by  Sir  Gilbert  himself. 
Such  a memorial  would  be  far  more  lasting 
and  appropriate  than  the  erection  of  a separate 
memorial. 

The  President  remarked  that,  in  the  last  por- 
tion of  his  speech,  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  had 
entered  npon  a subject  not  then  under  con- 
sideration. No  donbt  the  Institute  would  sub- 
sequently have  the  subject  before  it,  and  if  Sir 
Edmund  would  put  into  writing  any  proposals 
or  suggestions  be  had  to  make,  aud  forward 
them  to  the  Council,  they  would  be  duly  con- 
sidered at  the  proper  time.  He  had  just  re- 
ceived a note  to  say  that  her  Majesty  the 
. Queen  intended  to  send  a carriage  to  join  the 
I procession. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford,  of  her  Majesty’s  Office  of 
Works,  said  he  attended  that  evening  not  only 
on  his  own  behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  his  chief,  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  who  desired  him 
to  say  that  he  regretted  his  inability  to  attend 
owing  to  bis  Parliamentary  duties.  To  him  (Mr. 
Mitford)  it  would  always  be  a melancholy  recol- 
lection that,  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  was 
able  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  its  members 
should  be  mourning  for  the  sudden  extinction 
of  so  great  a light  in  architecture ; and  the 
recollection  would  be  still  more  sad  from  the 
fact  that,  when  be  was  a candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  the  privileges  of  an  Honorary  Associate 
of  the  Institute,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  one  of 
those  who  were  goodenough  to  stand  his  sponsors. 
The  connexion  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  wth  the  Office 
of  Works  had  been  one  not  of  recent  years,  but 
of  long  standing,  and  it  was  a connexion  which 
could  only  have  been  severed  by  death, — for  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Office  of 
Works  to  cease  to  avail  itself  of  the  ability  of 
a man  like  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  so  long  as  that 
ability  was  at  its  service.  Having  had  access 
and  having  had  to  consult  the  records  of  the 
Office  of  Works  for  many  years  past , ha  could 
say  that  so  far  as  they  related  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  they  were  one  tribute  to  the  uprightness 
and  nobility  of  his  nature, — to  his  intense 
trustworthiness  and  loyalty  in  business.  Ho 
(Mr.  Mitford)  had  been  that  morning  talking 
over  the  lamentable  event  with  one  who  bad 
been  associated  with  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  who  testified  that  ho  had 
never  come  across  a more  perfect  type  of  a 
truly  Christian  gentleman  than  Sir  Gilbert.  It 
was  the  wish  of  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  thafthe  Institute  would  allow  him  to  be 
associated  with  them  in  any  arrangements  they 
might  make  to  do  honour  to  so  great  a man,  aud 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  attend  tho  funeral. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  said  he  felt  unable  to 
say  much,  hut  inasmuch  as  he  was  one  of  tho 
first  of  those  who  had  taken  their  earliest 
lessons  in  architecture  from  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
he  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
saying  how  greatly  ho  deplored  the  death  of 
that  great  and  good  man.  His  knowledge  of 
Sir  Gilbert  extended  over  thirty-three  years. 
It  was  thirty-three  years  ago  since  he  entered 
Sir  Gilbert's  office,  and  as  he  remained  with 
him  for  some  years  he  wa.s  able  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  extreme  courtesy,  kindness,  and 
conaiderateness  displayed  towards  the,  in  some 
cases,  troublesome  young  men  be  had  in  his 
office.  His  modesty  was  a marked  characteristic 
of  his  nature.  The  profession  and  the  country 
had  sustained  a great  loss. 

Mr.  Bodley,  as  an  old  pupil  of  Sir  Gilbert’s, 
endorsed  all  that  Mr.  Street  had  said. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  said  he  had  been  for  a great 
many  years  associated  with  Sir  Gilbert  in  con- 
nexion with  the  work  of  the  Incorporated  Church 
Building  Society,  and  latterly  they  had  been 
also  associated  in  connexion  with  the  work  of 
the  Architectural  Museum,  in  which  Sir  Gilbert 
took  so  great  an  interest.  Only  last  week  he 
had  been  considering  arrangements  for  the 
delivery  of  some  lectures  to  workmen,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Museum,  in  the  Chapter-house  : 
so  that  whatever  might  be  done  at  St.  Alban’s 
or  elsewhere,  he  was  quite  sure  that  a most 
fitting  memorial  to  Sir  Gilbert’s  memory  would 
be  for  the  profession  to  do  something  for  tho 
Architectural  Museum,  which  was  greatly  in 
need  of  succour.  The  Institute  was  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  possession  of  the  fine  por- 
trait of  Sir  Gilbert  by  Richmond. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  said  he,  too,  bad  known 
Sir  Gilbert  for  a great  many  years,  and  know- 
ing what  interest  he  felt  in  the  Architectural 
Museum,  it  was  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  some- 
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tiling  wonld  be  done  to  perpetuate  bis  memory 
in  connexion  wifcli  the  Mnsenm.  The  exceedingly 
kind  manner  in  which  Sir  Gilbert  waa  willing 
to  meet  classee  of  workmen,  and  to  give  them 
all  the  information  ho  could  while  conducting 
them  over  the  Museum  or  some  old  building, 
would  be  remembered  with  gratitude.  Those 
who  knew  the  history  of  the  Museum  knew 
how  hard  he  worked,  from  its  establishment  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  to  forward  its  interests,  for 
ho  attached  very  great  importance  to  the  work 
it  was  calculated  to  do  if  properly  appreciated 
and  supported.  As  to  his  personal  qualities, 
ho  was  the  kindest  and  pleasantest  man  he 
had  ever  known,  and  was  a delightful  com- 
panion  for  a visit  to  nn  old  abbey.  Ho  was 
full  of  knowledge,  sympathy,  and  enthusiasm 
for  his  art  up  to  the  very  last  moment  of  his 
life. 

Mr.  Nevill  said  that,  as  an  old  pupil,  he 
should  like  to  add  his  testimony  to  what  had  been 
said  by  Mr.  Street  and  others  as  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  consideration  for  his  pupils.  Every, 
body, ^indeed,  who  had  been  in  his  office  would 
say  tne  same  thing.  He  was  most  kind  in 
directing  them  as  to  what  books  and  buildings 
they  should  study.  He  had  a marvellous  capa- 
city for  work,  and  was  most  conscientious  in  all 
that  he  did.  Nearly  every  drawing  for  every 
Dingle  detail  and  moulding  went  through  his 
hands,  receiving  revision  where  necessary,  which 
generally  happened  to  be  the  case.  It  had  been 
sometimes  imagined  that,  with  his  very  large 
practice,  a great  deal  of  work  was  done  in  his 
office  of  which  he  knew  very  little,  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  The  amount  of  work  he  got  throuo-h 
was  marvellous, — many  hours  that  other  men 
devoted  to  social  pleasures  being  spent  by  him 
at  home  in  going  thi-ougli  drawings  of  the  works 
ho  had  in  hand. 

The  President  said  that  under  the  great  loss 
they  had  sustained  ho  was  quite  sure  that  all 
criticism  would  be  silenced.  There  wore,  how- 
ever,  some  gentlemen  present  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  discussions  which  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  had  alluded  to  as  having  caused  some 
pain  to_  Sir  Gilbert’s  sensitive  nature  ; but  he 
was  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Stevenson  would  say 
that  although  professional  differeuces  c.xisted 
between  him  and  Sir  Gilbert,  personal  differ- 
ences  never  did. 

Ml*.  J.  J.  Stevenson  said  he  could  only  say 
that  his  old  friend  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  wrote  to 
him  informing  him  of  Sir  Gilbert’s  death.  Tho 
intimation  filled  him  with  astonishment  and 
sadness,  bnt  he  thanked  Mr.  Scott  sincerely  for 
including  him  among  those  who  were  sorrowin 
for  the  great  loss  they  had  austained. 

_Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  as  au  old  pupil  of 
Sir  Gilbert’s,  and  one  who  bad  worked  under  liim 
for  nearly  twelve  years,  reiterated  what  had 
been  said  by  previous  speakers  as  to  Sir  Gilbert’s 
personal  qualities,  and  said  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
possessed  a knowledge,  such  as  was  probably 
never  equalled,  of  the  details  of  English  archi- 
tectnre. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake  (late  secretary) 
Baid,~I  greatly  regret  that  the  first  meeting  of 
this  Institute  which  I attend  since  my  retire- 
ment from  office  should  bo  convened  for  so 
melancholy  a purpose  as  the  present,  and  that 
the  first  discussion  in  which  I take  part,  as  an 
ordmary  member,  should  relate  to  so  painful  a 
subject.  It  is  especially  painful  to  mo  when  I 
recollect  that  I was  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  guest  at 
Ham,  some  years  ago,  while  ho  was  attacked  by 
a sudden  illness,— perhaps  the  first  indication  of 
that  infirmity  which  has  terminated  in  his 
death  though,  until  quite  lately,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  great  cause  for  alarm.  I should 
bo  sorry  to  leave  this  room  to-niglit  without 
saying  a few  words,  by  way  of  respectful  tribute 
on  my  part  to  Sir  Gilbert’s  memory.  His  pro- 
fessional talents,  and  indeed  his  private  virtues, 
are  so  well  ^own,  and  have  met  with  such 
ready  recognition  from  all  present,  that  I could 
add  but  little  to  what  has  been  already  said  on 
those  points.  But  I trust  that,  as  your  late 
secretary,  I may  be  permitted  to  refer,  very 
briefly,  to  Sir  Gilbert  s position  as  our  former 
president,  and  to  acknowledge,  as  I do  most 
gratefully,  the  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy 
which  he  showed  to  me  throughout  all  our 
official  relations.  There  are,  as  we  know 
many  occasions  when,  in  acting  under  instrnc' 
tions,  or  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the 
governing  body  of  such  a society  as  this  the 
secretary  requires  the  support,— the  steady  and 
outspoken  support,— of  its  president.  Such 
support  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  notwithstanding  his 
natural  . diffidence  and  characteristic  reserve, 


never  failed  to  accord,  and  I can  truly  say  that 
both  d^ing  his  terra  of  office,  and  subsequently,  I 
found  in  him  what  no  one  can  prize  too  highly, — 
the  generous  adherence  of  a staunch  and  loyal 
friend.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  so  unanimous  an 
adoption  of  the  council’s  judicious  proposal,  and 
I hope  we  shall  all  unite  next  Saturday  in 
paying  the  last  sad  honours  to  our  late  esteemed 
and  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Edis  having  said  a few  words, 

Mr.  Edmeston  said  he  wished  to  correct  a 
mistake  which  Professor  Donaldson  had  fallen 
into.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  did  not  serve  his  articles 
with  Mr.  Eoberts,  bnt  was  articled  (as  was  also 
Mr.  Moffatt)  with  his  (Mr.  Edmeston’s)  father. 

The  President  liaving  formally  put  the  motion, 
it  waa  carried  unanimously,  and  the  meeting 
closed  after  the  announcement  that  the  ordinary 
general  meeting  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  held  on  that  evening  would  take  place  on 
Monday  next,  when  Professor  Donaldson  will 
read  his  promised  paper  on  Egyptian  obelisks. 


SEA  WALLS. 


THE  DEAINAGE  AND  STATE  OF 
IPSWICH. 

^ In  the  report  for  1877,  on  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  borough  ami  port  of  Ipswich,  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  Mr.  G.  Sampson 
Elliston,  says,— “Tlio  question  of  tliorouglily 
draining  the  borough  of  Ipswich  has  been  so 
frequently  discussed  by  yon  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  carrying 
out  a complete  plan  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  again  bring  under  your 
notice  how  much  of  the  past  and  present  defec- 
tive sanitary  condition  depends  on  the  want  of 
sewerage.  The  Town  Council  have  unanimously 
adopted  Mr.  Bruff’s  plan,  a plan  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  twenty  years,  and  one  that  will,  no 
doubt,  immensely  relieve  the  town  when  com- 
pleted.  Tho  state  of  some  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  has  become  worse  and  worse,  and 
Tavern-street,  as  well  as  St.  Matthew’s-street, 
cannot  possibly  go  through  another  summer 
without  something  being  done  for  them.  The 
nuisances  that  came  under  my  notice  at  some 
of  tho  premises  in  those  streets  last  autumn 
were  positively  dangerous,  and  often  on  sultry 
nights,  when  the  inbabitauta  were  asleep,  I 
have  noticed  the  air  heavy  with  mephitic 
odours.  Half  the  sewage  of  Ipswich  goes  into 
dead-wells  and  half  into  a system  of  old  sewers, 
Half  a million  gallons  of  sewage  go  into  sub- 
soil every  day.  The  Corporation  has  only  been 
twenty  years  deciding  wliether  Ipswich  should 
be  properly  drained,  and  although  it  was  decided 
to  make  tho^  main  outfall  sewer  nearly  three 
years  ago,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  works  will 
be  commenced  this  year.  During  this  time 
valuable  lives  have  been  lost,  including  oue 
M.P.,  from  fever. 


LIVEEPOOL  ENGINEEEING  SOCIETY. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  this  society,  hold  on 
Wednesday,  March  27,  Mr.  Eobinson  Souttar 
president,  m the  chair,  Mr.  W.  W.  Sqnire,  bon. 
sec.,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Manufactni*0  of 
Portland  Cement,”  giving  a detailed  account  of 
a visit  to  the  works  of  Messrs.  Peters,  Brothers, 
situated  on  the  Medway,  about  five  miles  from 
Eochester,  and  of  the  various  processes  seen  in 
operation  there.  Tho  chalk-pib  was  first  de- 
scribed,  with  its  two  distinct  strata  of  chalk, 
the  upper,  or  white,  being  used  for  lime,  while 
the  lower,  or  grey,  is  especially  valuable  for 
Portland  cement.  This  grey  chalk  is  incorpo- 
rated with  about  one-fourth  its  weight  of  clay 
in  a pug-mill  supplied  with  warm  water,  and  is 
then  run  off  to  a settling  pond  or  “ back,”  where 
the  superfluous  water  is  gradually  drawn  off 
from  the  top.  The  sediment,  or  “slurry,”  is 
next  dried  on  a floor  especially  provided  with 
flues  for  the  purpose,  and  is  then  burnt  in  kilns, 
and  finally  ground  between  millstones  to  a high 
degree  of  fineness,  when  it  is  ready  for  use  as 
Portland  cement. 


Lowestoft. — At  a meeting  of  the  Lowestoft 
Improvement  Commissioners,  held  on  the  25th 
ulb.,  a resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that 
application  bo  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  permission  to  borrow  the  sum  of  2,0001. 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a main  intercept- 
ing sewd*  and  other  works,  according  to  plans 
and  estimates  prepared  by  their  surveyor,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Inch. 


The  floods  in  tho  Thames,  which  from  time 
to  time  have  recently  attracted  public  atteu- 
tion,  used  to  have  somethiug  abnormal  about 
them.  Unfortunately,  they  appear  from  various 
causes  to  be  things  which  we  must  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  as  of  constant,  or  at  least  not  in- 
frequent, _ occurrence.  But  in  some  of  the 
eastern  districts  of  England  there  has  existed 
for  many  centuries  an  absolute  necessity  to 
keep  out  the  water  of  estuaries  or  of  the  sea 
from  the  neighbouring  lands.  Wo,  dwelling  in 
more  inland  parts,  have  little  need  to  trouble 
ourselves  with  this  matter,  but  it  is  one  which 
has  been  and  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
those  who  live  in  districts  where  the  force  of  the 
sea  or  of  rivers  has  to  bo  constantly  combated. 
One  means  of  defence  against  what  in  an  ancient 
statute  were  termed  “ the  outrageous  flowing 
surges  and  course  of  the  sea,”  is  by  the  erection 
or  the  preservation  of  sea-walls.  Callis,  who 
published  his  well-known  work  on  sewers  (mean- 
ing  by  that  term  any  kind  of  drains  and  their 
concomitants),  in  182.1,  holds  that  there  is  a dis- 
tinction of  some  importance  between  sea-walls 
and  sea-banks.  For  the  former,  he  contends, 
being  purely  artificial  in  construction,  and  com- 
posed  of  stone,  rock,  or  other  materials  not  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  exact  spot  where  they  are 
erected,  are  the  property  of  tho  person  who  was 
bound  to  make  them,  whereas  the  latter,  being 
generally  created  out  of  the  soil  on  the  spot, 
belong  to  the  owner  of  tho  land  on  which  they 
stand.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
sea-wall  of  tho  present  day  appears  generally  to 
be  a bank  of  earth  and  stones  about  25  ft.  broad 
at  the  base,  and  sloping  to  a width  of  about  a 
yard  at  the  top.  They  are  often  covered  with 
grass ; and  as  most  tourists  know  who  have 
been  in  counties  where  banks  abound,  the  cattle 
scramble  about  them  to  graze  on  the  grass. 
Thus,  from  these  and  similar  causes,  they  need 
what  is  technically  known  as  “topping”  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  a proper 
state  of  repair,  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  tides 
and  floods. 

And  this  protection  of  certain  districts  and 
their  inhabitants  from  the  power  of  the  water 
was,  in  Medieval  times,  regarded  as  a very  high 
and  important  duty  5 indeed,  in  an  ancient  case, 
in  the  time  of  James  I.  (10  Coke’s  Eoports, 
p.  Ill),  the  judges  declared  that  by  the  ancient 
common  law  of  the  country,  “ the  king  ought 
of  right  to  save  and  defend  his  realm  as  well 
against  the  sea  as  against  the  enemy,  that  it 
should  not  be  drowned  or  wasted.”  For  this 
purpose  it  may  bo  fairly  said,  from  time  imme- 
morial what  have  been  known  technically  as 
commissions  of  sewers  have  been  issued  to 
cci-tain  persons,  to  empower  them  to  erect  walls 
and  do  all  things  necessary  for  securing  lands  of 
a low  level  from  tho  ravages  of  seas  or  rivers. 
But  the  first  actual  statute  for  this  purpose 
(6  Henry  VL,  c.  5),  tho  first  beginning  of  much 
subsequent  legislation,  was  passed  in  the  year 
1127.  Thou,  more  than  a century  later,  camo 
tho  chief  statute  which  has  touched  on  this 
matter,  and  always  known  as  the  Statute  of 
Sewers,  23  Henry  VIII.,  c.  5,  passed  in  1531. 
Various  other  Acts  were  passed  from  time 
to  time  to  enlarge  or  increase  the  powers 
of  the  _ commissioners  of  sewers  who  were 
from  time  to  time  appointed  under  these 
enactments.  Of  the  latest,  perhaps  the  two 
most  important  were  2 William  and  Mary,  sess.  2, 
cap.  8,  and  3 and  4 William  IV.,  cap.  22,  which 
set  at  rest  any  doubt  which  previously  existed 
as  to  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  erect 
new  walls,  as  well  as  to  keep  those  in  rep^r 
which  had  been  previously  erected.  Therefore, 
broadly  stated,  the  law  now  stands  that  where 
there  is  a public  wall,  or  a wall  erected  by  public 
funds  to  keep  out  the  sea,  the  Commissioners 
have  power  to  keep  such  wall  in  repair  by  means 
of  the  assessment  which  it  is  in  their  power  to 
levy  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  which  is 
benefited  by  such  wall  j and  where  it  is  necessaiy 
to  build  a new  wall  they  have  power  so  to  do. 
But  it  may  also  happen, — as  indeed  it  frequently 
does, — that  the  wall  which  protects  the  property 
of  a number  of  persons  is  on  private  ground, 
and  has  been  from  time  to  time  repaired  by  the 
owner  of  the  soil  on  which  it  rests.  Then  comes 
this  very  important  question : is  the  owner  of 
such  land  bound  to  repair  this  wall  when 
necessary  ? And  as  a corollary  on  this  jirimary 
question  hangs  the  other,  supposing  that  he 
fails  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  in  consequence  the 
sea  or  the  river  rushes  on  to  his  neighbours’  land 
and  does  more  or  less  damage,  is  he  liable  for 
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such  damage  ? A case  -which  was  recently 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
(Hudson  r.  Tabor,  -16  Law  Journal  Efporis,  Q.B_., 
p.  463)  has  thrown  a great  deal  of  light  on  this 
point.  If  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
a liability  to  repair  a sea-wall  by  prescription, 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  owner 
of  the  wall  in  question  has  been  aware  of  the 
claim,  and  has  acquiesced  in  such  claim,  then 
on  such  evidence  he  would  be  bound  to  keep  the 
wall  in  repair,  and  would  be  liable  for  any 
damages  caused  by  his  neglect  to  do  so.  But 
very  strong  evidence  will  bo  needed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  mere  fact  that  one  man  whose 
property  fronts  the  sea  has  always  kept  up  the 
wall,  and  that  his  neighbours  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  relying  on  his  so  doing,  will  not  found 
a proscriptive  right  by  such  neighbours  to  have 
the  wall  kept  iu  repair  by  the  frontage  owner- 
As  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  remarked,— 

“ The  fact  that  something  which  a man  does  for 
his  own  benefit  may  incidentally  benefit  his 
neighbour,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  in- 
ference  that  he  has  bound  himself  to  continue 
to  do  the  thing  in  question  so  as  to  render  him 
liable  in  damages  if  he  omits  to  do  it.”  There- 
fore it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  absolute  right 
existing  against  a frontage  owner  to  keep  up 
and  in  proper  repair  a sea-wall  on  his  property, 
even  though  for  his  oivn  convenience  he  has 
long  been  iu  the  habit  of  doing  so.  But  then 
there  is  the  above-mentioned  exception,  that  in 
some  cases  it  is  possible  to  prove  that  the  owner 
is  liable  by  prescription.  But  there  cau  be  no 
doubt  that  large  numbers  of  persons  do  fancy, 
because  a laudowncr  has  been  iu  the  habit 
of  repairing  a sea-wall  which  protects  liis  own 
and  their  property,  that  accordingly  they  have 
an  absolute  right  to  have  it  kept  by  him  in  a 
good  state  of  repair.  And  it  is  equally  plain 
that  landowners  and  the  owners  of  houses  and 
property  in  places  where  sea-walls  exist,  should 
clearly  ascertain  the  actual  rights  and  liabilities 
in  regard  to  such  walls,  if  they  are  not  already 
under  public  control,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  matter,  ” the  proper  remedy,”  again 
to  quote  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum,  “ is  to  procure 
the  issuing  of  a commission,  in  which  by  an 
eijuitable  adjustment  (».e.,  of  the  cost  of  repair)^, 
the  interest  of  all  parties  may  be  secured.” 
By  so  doing  grievous  and  unexpected  losses  may 
be  easily  prevented. 


lillTATED  ARCHITECTURE.* 
Architectural  art  is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  lasting  records  of  the  skill  and  taste  of  the 
age  in  which  it  flourishes.  When  the  lughest 
aspiration  of  architecture  is  to  become  the  pro- 
vider of  fancy  dresses  in  brick  and  stone,  it  is 
a bad  sign  of  the  taste  of  tho  age,  and  of  the 
sense  of  the  architect,  and  it  is  also  very  bad 
for  all  the  arts  which  are  enrolled  in  the  service 
of  architecture,  or  of  which  it  is  tho  frame  or 
the  setting  ; but  I feel  bound  to  say  that  I think 
the  fault,— if  fault  it  be,— or  tho  misfortune,  is 
rather  with  the  public  than  the  architect.  If 
they  were  true,  he  must  be  true;  if  they  appre 
ciated  and  dearly  loved  beauty,  he  must  provide 
it  • and  he  has  a skill  now  that  lias  rarely  been 
Buipasscd.  What  is  dying  or  is  dead  is  archi- 
tectural invention  and  tho  subsidiary  inventions  j 
I mean  that  sort  of  invention  that  is  employed 
in  making  useful  things  beautiful.  At  one  time 
every  household  utensil  was  made  beautiful  to 
the  eye  at  least  of  tho  man  who  made  it,  and 
probably  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  used  it ; but 
neither  the  mechanic  nor  the  nser  thinks  of  such 
a thing  now,  and  if  perchance  the  user  does,  the 
mechanic  refers  him  to  a designer  or  an  archi- 
tect. Sapposing  them  to  be  able  men,  the  nser 
may  get  something  that  some  former  age  con- 
sidered beautiful,  provided  the  article  was  used 
in  former  times;  but  if  the  thing  is  new,  and 
the  material  is  also  new,  both  architect  and 
designer  will  be  hopelessly  at  fault,  and  the 
best  chance  that  remains  is  that  the  user  gets 
an  imitation  of  something  that  was  once  con- 
sidered beautiful,  and  of  an  entirely  different 
material.  Take  cast-iron,  for  example.  I have 
seen  this  beautifully  treated  as  a building  mate- 
rial in  imitation  of  old  carved  wood  or  of  old 
chiselled  bronze,  but  never  beautifully  according 
to  its  own  requirements.  But  to  return  from  my 
digression.  Tho  architect  comes  ont  from  the 
public,  must  for  many  years  be  imbued  with  the 
general  spirit  of  his  day,  and  though  he  may 


* Erom  ft  paper  on  “ Restoration, ” by  Mr.  Geo. 
Aitchiion,  B.A.,  architect,  read  before  the  Art  Club, 
Liverpool,  and  already  briefly  alluded  to. 


swim  against  tho  stream,  still  he  is  only  behind 
his  fellows : the  stream  carries  them  all  on 
together.  Do  not  fancy  that  the  hypocrisy  of 
your  age  will  not  be  detected  by  succeeding 
ones,  and  if  you  have  no  taste  for  the  beautiful, 
do  not  pretend  to  have  it,  for  anything  is  better 
than  imposture.  I think  it  is  a most  unhappy 
thing  that  tho  sense  of  beauty  is  not  developed 
and  cultivated  by  all ; it  is  tho  one  free  gift 
that  nature  offers  alike  to  the  rich  and  to  the 
poor.  Wherever  there  is  earth,  air,  and  -water; 
sun,  moon,  and  stars ; trees,  flowers,  and  grass  ; 
men  and  animals;  there  is  tho  opportunity  of 
cultivating  a taste  for  beauty  of  form,  of  colour, 
and  of  expression;  but  if  yon  will  resolutely 
shut  your  eyes  to  these  lessons,  then  let  your 
architecturo  show  the  tasteless  generation  you 

^ The  copied,  imitated,  or  paraphrased  art  of 
another  age  is  not  art  at  all.  Art  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  amount  of  pleasure  you  can 
take  in  things  beautiful,  and  no  art  at  all  is  a 
better  foundation  than  a sham  one.  I believe, 
too,  that  Greek  simplicity  is  more  akin  to  the 
tastes  of  this  age  than  the  coarse  complexity  of 
Gothic.  I ask  of  you,  when  you  have  anything 
built,  first  to  have  what  you  want  for  utility, 
and  for  every  moulding  ask  yourself,  does  this 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  a dead  wall.  If  it 
does  not,  do  not  have  it.  Swift  said,  ^^A  good 
style  is  proper  words  in  proper  places,”  and  if 
you  substitute  things  for  words,  it  is  a good 
architectural  stylo  too,  but  it  is  not  an  elegant 
one.  Whatever  beauty  you  bavo  expressed  it 
must  be  shown  wherever  you  can  see  it.  It 
should  be  done  not  to  excite  envy  in  your  neigh 
hour,  bnt  pleasure  in  yourself.  A symmetrical 
elegantlv-proportionod  front,  delicately  moulded 
and  enriched,  accompanied  by  a bare  raw  back 
and  flanks,  -with  holes  for  windows  put  hap- 
hazard, does  not  sho-w  your  taste,  but  your 
ostentation. 

If  you  can  get  to  love  tho  beauty  of  anything, 
have  that  beauty  expressed  by  the  sculptor 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  place  and  the 
materials  ; love  truth,  elegance,  and  simplicity  ; 
and  if  you  love  the  beauty  of  any  natural  object, 
and  can  afford  it,  let  the  best  sculptor  you  can 
get  caiwo  it  on  your  walls.  No  matter  bow 
small  or  how  limited  tho  bit  may  be,  cram  all 
your  spare  riches  there  ; and  do  tliis,  too,  where 
it  can  be  seen.  You  owe,  Mr.  Garbctt  says,  your 
neighbour  and  the  passer-by  sometbiug  for  the 
damage  you  have  done  them  by  depriving  them 
of  the  light  and  the  prospect,  and  you  pay  them 
back  as  well  as  you  cau  for  the  nature  lost  by  a 
bit  of  art.  • i.  i 

If  yon  have  never  admired  and  appreciated 
the  beauty  of  any  natural  object,  all  omament 
is  thrown  away  on  yon ; and  if  you  have  any,  it 
will  probably  bo  bad ; but  bo  it  ever  so  beau- 
tiful, its  only  possible  use  is  to  please  some 
educated  passer-by  who  can  appreciate  it. 
Country  people  are  always  surrounded  with  the 
beautiful  things  of  nature  ; but  even  the  dwellers 
in  towns  must  have  often  before  them  the  plant 
in  tho  pot  or  the  flower  in  the  vase  ; they  must 
have  seen  the  sparrows  on  tho  roof  or  on  the 
window-sill ; tho  cat  on  the  rug  or  the  gold-fish 
in  the  bowl ; and  if  you  love  the  beauty  of  any 
of  these,  let  the  sculptor  carve  them  on  your 
house.  . , ,, 

Do  not  lot  me,  however,  by  encouragmg  trutli. 
enconi-age  tbo  swagger  of  ignorance.  You  can 
knownotliing  of  tho  simplest  art  without  study, 
much  less  can  yon  know  of  so  complex  a one 
as  architecture.  I want  you  to  feel  that  you 
should  devote  attention  to  it;  not  that  you 
should  boast  that  you  know  and  care  nothing 
for  architecture,  painting,  poetry,  sculpture, 
aud  music.  . , , . t_ 

It  is  not  a reason  for  boasting,  but  for  shame, 
that  some  people  are  only  judges  of  port  wine 
and  blue  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Arclu- 
tecture  is  iu  a most  deplorable  state  ; and  being 
the  great  central  art,  around  which  the  other 
visual  fine  arts  cluster,  they  suffer  with  it  and 
through  it ; and  the  restoration  mama  greatly 
helps  to  keep  it  in  the  wrong  track,  though 
the  fundamental  fault  of  the  age  is  an  entire 
lack  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  or  at  any  rate  this 
sense  is  so  feeble  that  it  will  tolerate  every 
form  of  ugliness  in  its  utensils  and  surroimd- 
in‘T3,  every  form  of  harshness  and  discord  ii 
the  colour  of  its  dress,  its  rooms,  aud  its  bang- 
mgs.  Perhaps  this  is  not  very  surprising,  as 
the  great  discoveries  in  science,  the  great  in- 
ventions  in  machinery,  and  the  great  new  wants, 
have  habituated  mankind  to  do  -ivithont  beauty; 
the  problem  in  niachinery  and  in  the  great 
engineering  works  being,  not  ho-w  can  such 


things  be  made  beautiful,  but  how  can  they  ho 
don^ at  all.  Nevertheless,  architecture,  to  be  a 
fine  art,  most  represent  the  yearning  for  the 
beautiful  in  the  living  nation,  while  restoration 
is  turning  the  attention  to  what  the  dead  people 
of  other  days  thought  beautiful.  The  cultivated 
of  to-clay  think  many  of  their  forma  ugly,  and, 
whether  the  forms  be  beautiful  or  ugly,  they  can- 
not represent  our  taste.  You  hear  people,-— you 
hear  architects, — say  what  would  they  have 
thought  beautiful  in  tho  thirteenth  century,  or 
what  would  a thirteenth-century  architect  have 
done  ? while  the  question  should  be,  what  do  I 
love,  what  does  my  employer  love,  what  does 
tho  nation  love?  Now,  though  there  may  be 
more  awe,  more  grandeur,  and  more  sublimity 
produced  by  architecture  than  by  any  other 
visual  fine  art,  yet  more  interest,  more  exquisite- 
ness  and  more  touching  emotions  cau  be  excited 
in  mankind  by  the  arts  of  the  sculptor  and  tho 
painter.  Though  our  painters  and  sculptors 
may  fall  short  of  tho  perfectiou  of  the  Greeks 
or  of  the  golden  ago  of  Italy,  I think  the  works 
of  tho  best  of  them  may  vie  with  those  of  any 
other  period,  but  their  best  work -will  not  har- 
monise with  Gothic  ; so  that,  in  lieu  of  having 
your  best  artists  on  your  best  buildings,  you  must 
have  tho  work  of  botchers  and  daubers,  or  ot 
men  whose  ” poverty  hut  nob  their  will  con- 
sents  ” to  do  bad  imitative  work  instead  of  good 
work  of  their  own.  , 

Under  the  grand  portico*  of  St.  George  s 
Hall  (the  finest  modern  Classic  building  iu  the 
world)  I hope  before  I die  to  see  a grand  picture 
in  mosaic  on  a blue  ground  ; and  our  best  artists 
will  -not  have  to  hold  their  hand  or  give  then- 
worst  work  lest  they  should  spoil  tlio  building. 

Every  epoch  (up  to  tbo  period  when  architec- 
tural art  ceased)  enlarged  or  restored  its  build- 
iugs  congruuu.sly  with  the  best  art  it  had,  and 
in  these  buildings  wo  can  trace  the  improvement 
or  decadence  of  the  arts.  I say  congruously, 
because,  looking  at  such  alterations,  additions, 
or  furniture,  they  have  mostly  been  designed  so 
that,  in  their  general  outline  or  mass,  they  do 
harmonise  with  their  surroundings,  although  the 
main  pi-iuciplcs  of  their  style,  as  well  as  of  tlieir 
details,  may  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  style  or 
the  building.  But  in  the  present  day  our  altera- 
tions and  restorations  are  mere  forgeries,  m 
which  there  is  not  even  the  beet  work  wo  can  i 
command,  and  in  which  there  can  bo  no  con-  i 
sciuus  enshrining  of  our  best  thoughts,  our  ' 
greatest  knowledge,  or  our  highest  aspirations. 

If  a man  will  tamper  with  a will  ho  will 
hardly  hesitate  about  forging  a letter;  and  if 
you  will  allow  imitation  new  work  to  bo  put  in 
an  old  building,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  have  an 
imitation  house,  castle,  church,  or  cathedral 
built. 

The  best  criticism  on  tho  architectural  taste 
and  invention  of  our  century  is  to  bo  found  in  a 
topographical  dictionary,  particularly  where  the 
author  -wishes  to  be  cumplimentaiy.  “The 
Town-ball  was  built  iu  the  early  part  of  tho 
century,  and  is  of  the  Ionic  style  ; tho  capitals 
are  those  of  the  temple  'of  Ilissus.  Tho  gaol  is 
in  the  Norman  style,  but  executed  before  tho 
importance  of  preserving  the  purity  of  style 
and  the  accuracy  of  details  was  felt.  Tho  bank 
is  Italian  renaissance  ; the  member’s  house  is  a 
Scotch  castle,  adapted  to  present  exigencies  by 
a conservatory  from  the  turret  and  a bay  win-  ■ 
dow  in  tho  curtain.  There  aro  three  new 
churches, — one  Early  English,  ono  Decorated,  , 
and  one  Perpendicular;  the  cathedral  is  being 
restored  with  tho  utmost  fidelity  to  the  middle 
period  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  in  the 
suburbs  several  villas  iu  tho  style  of  Queen 
Anne  are  just  completed.”  From  these  build- 
ings how  cau  any  future  beholder  gather  what 
;as  the  architcctnro  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
The  satirist  who  described  his  hero  as, — 

Not  one  but  all  mankind's  epitome, 

» m • • 


Who  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chymist,  siatesman,  fiddler,  and  buiFoon, 


did  not  mean  to  compliment  him.  What  will 
the  verdict  be  ? The  nineteenth  century  bad  ■ 
nothing  of  its  own  to  say,  but  it  could  copy  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  the  thoughts  of  all  others. 

Let  me,  before  I finish,  point  out  another  evil 
engendered  by  restoration,  quite  apart  from  any  • 
question  of  style  or  art.  A bouse,  a castle,  a 
church  or  a cathedral  built  in  Gotluc  times  was 
most  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose  by  some' 
of  the  most  skilful  men  that  ever  hvod.  Ihe 
cathedral  was  built  mainly  for  tho  clergy,  it 
was  where  they  went  to  church.  It  was  also 


• The  front  opposite  the  Lime-street  Station. 
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for  grand  public  ceremonies.  There  were  the 
aisles  for  processions,  where  the  treasures  and 
the  relics  wore  shown  to  tho  people  ; there  were 
the  chapels,  dedicated  to  special  saints,  to  whom 
prayers  wore  offered  and  masses  said  ; there 
were  mortuary  chapels,  where  people  prayed, 
and  where  masses  wore  said  for  tho  souls  of  the 
departed ; there  was  tho  lady-chapel,  where 
special  masses  were  said,  and  special  prayers 
offered  for  her  intercession ; there  was  the 
rood-loft,  where  the  cnicitixion  was  represented; 
and  tho  whole  naro  was  open,  so  that  there 
might  be  room  for  tho  multitude  to  fling  them- 
selves clown  on  tho  elevation  of  the  Host ; and 
tho  whole  cathedral  was  built  in  a ci'oss  form,  as 
a symbol  of  tlio  faith.  Churches  were  much 
tho  same  on  a smaller  scale.  Most  of  tho  reasons 
for  these  forms  have  passed  away,  and  tho  cross 
form,  with  naves  and  aisles,  is  perhaps  tho  very 
worst  form  for  hearing  that  could  be  devised. 

Again,  castles  were  to  resist  sieges  as  well  ns 
sudden  attacks,  with  conveniences  for  sallying 
forth,  and  eveiytbing  was  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  war  in  those  days ; but  new 
ones  are  simply  ridiculous  iu  this  peaceful 
country  as  dwelling-houses.  Every  house,  too, 
was  adapted  to  tho  special  wauts  of  its  ago, 
which  are  not  tho  wants  of  this. 

From  what  I have  said,  yon  must  have 
gathered  that  novelty  is  tho  very  life  of  art, 
because,  if  it  be  art,  it  represents  the  new  know- 
ledge, taste,  skill,  and  aspiration  of  the  genera- 
tion in  which  it  arises  ; but  it  is  but  a new 
graft  on  the  old  stock.  Now  our  old  stock, 
architecturally  speaking,  is  a dead  wall  with 
Some  holes  iu  it,  and  you  have  but  to  get  your  i 
architect  to  make  this  as  graceful,  as  elegant,  | 
and  as  subtle  as  lie  can,  your  artists  to  carve  or  , 
colour  it  as  richly  and  as  profusely  as  your 
pocket  and  your  love  of  the  work  will  admit ; 
but  do  not  lot  any  of  them  give  you  copies  or 
paraphrases  of  what  was  art  two  hundred  or 
two  thousand  years  ago;  rather  have  ToticIi- 
stono’s  pride,  ‘‘  An  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  hut 
mine  own  ; rich  hone.sty  dwells  like  a miser, 
sir,  ill  a poor  house,  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul 
oyster.”  


VENTILATION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — On  the  IGth  of  March  there  was  a 
loading  article  iu  the  Times  on  the  ventilation 
of  the  Law  Courts  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  in  your  paper  of  the  30tli  of  March  arc 
some  judicious  observations  on  the  Times  article, 
in  a letter  signed  ‘‘  D.  0.  B.,”  and  pointing  out 
sonic  of  the  fallacies  contained  iu  tho  Tivies 
article.  "With  these  r ’marks  I entirely  agree. 
But  it  appears  to  mo  that  tho  fallacies  in  the 
Times  article  are  of  so  pernicious  a tendency  that 
their  erroneous  character  requires  to  bo  still 
more  strongly  exposed. 

There  is  not  a more  difficult  or  complicated 
question  than  the  proper  mode  of  ventilating 
public  buildings.  But  the  writer  in  the  Times 
states,  e,e  cnt/iedr'l,  that  “ it  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  matter  as  long  as  the  external  and  the 
internal  temperatures  differ  to  an  appreciable 
degree”;  that  “ nothing  is  needed  but  an  inlet 
and  an  outlet  ” ; that  “ there  can  he  no  donht 
that  a draught,  by  carrying  away  a large 
amount  of  bodily  heat,  often  produces  catarrhal 
affections  in  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  ” ; that 
“ nearly  a century  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
all  drau(}ht  might  be  prevented  by  giving  to  the 
euteving  air  a vertical  dii-ection,  and  that  this 
discovery  was  again  brought  prominently  before 
the  public  three  or  four  years  since  by  a gen- 
tleman who  was  thought  to  have  been  its 
originator,  nntil  tho  validity  of  his  patents  came 
to  bo  seriously,  investigated.”  We  are  further 
informed  that  “any  room  can  he  effectually 
ventilated  by  a direct  communication  with  the 
outer  air,  and  terminating  within  tho  room  in  a 
vertical  tube  ....  and  that  this  air  ascends  in 
a compact  vertical  column  until  it  reaches  a 
height  ....  which  may  vary  from  3 ft.  or  4 ft. 
to  14  ft.”  By  this  employment  of  vortical 
tubes  the  ventilation  of  every  room  iu  any 
ordinary  building  may  be  accomplished  with  the 
greatest  facility,  aud  no  draught  is  ever  expe- 
rienced.” The  article  then  goes  on  to  describe 
how,  iu  certain  cases,  the  incoming  air,  “ being 
colder,  and  consequently  heavier,  than  that  into 
which  it  comes,  it  curls  over  tho  mouth  of  the 
inlet  opening,  and  falls  towards  the  ground  .... 
and  in  its  downward  course  it  is  felt  as  a di-aught 
by  those  who  are  seated  in  its  track.” 

Tho  fallacy  and  contradictory  character  of 
these  remarks  might  be  safely  left  to  their  own 
refutation,  were  it  not  for  the  importance  they 


obtain  by  forming  a leading  article  in  so  powerful 
a paper  as  the  Times  ; aud,  further,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  there  is  so  strong  a feeling  on  the 
subject  of  ventilating  our  Law  Courts  and  other 
public  buildings,  that  the  general  outcry  for 
something  to  bo  done  may  induce  the  adoption 
of  any  system,  however  fallacious,  provided  only 
that  it  is  pressed  with  sufficient  pertinacity. 

Some  years  since,  when  tho  ventilation  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  the  subject  of  inves- 
tigation by  Parliamentary  Committees,  one  of 
the  witnesses  stated  that  after  an  expenditure 
of  200,000!.  on  the  experiments,  it  appeared  to 
bo  proved  that  tho  best  way  of  ventilating  them 
was  by  opening  the  windows  ! It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  ventilation  of  the  Law  Courts  may  bo 
a little  more  satisfactory  than  this,  at  rather 
less  expense. 

The  ventilation  by  vertical  tubes,  so  praised 
by  the  writer  in  the  Times,  was  first  invented 
by  Mr.  Whitehurst,  about  the  year  1784,  and 
was,  after  ]ii,s  death,  described  fully  in  a 
pamphlet  published  iu  the  year  1791'.  The  plan 
appears  only  to  have  had  a very  limited  applica- 
tion, and  shortly  to  have  fallen  into  total  disuse. 
It  was  patented  by  Mr.  Martiu  Tobin  in  March, 
1873,  aud  has  been  variously  praised  and  con- 
demned iu  many  quarters.  However  the  plan 
might  have  succeeded  a hundred  years  ago, 
when  tho  requirements,  both  for  public  and 
private  buildings,  were  so  utterly  different  to 
what  they  ai’e  at  the  present  time,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  introduction  of  cold  air  into  the 
crowded  balls,  courts,  and  bnildings  of  the 
present  day  is  perfectly  inadmissible.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  such  men  as  Count  Rum- 
foi-d,  Sir  Humphroy  Davy,  Dr.  Desaguliers, 
Michael  Faraday,  Marquis  Chabannea,  and , 
many  others  almost  equally  eminent,  utterly 
failed  in  their  experiments  on  this  subject,  it  is 
not  to  bo  wondered  that  the  matter  in  question 
is  beset  with  difficulties.  Whatever  may  bo  the 
true  solution  with  regard  to  our  public  bnild- 
ings, it  is  certain  that  tho  plan  of  Mr.  White- 
hui’st  of  1781,  and  revived  iu  1873  by  Tobin,  is 
not  the  one  that  will  meet  present  re(|uiremeuts. 
The  largeness  of  tho  openings  required  for  the 
admission  aud  emission  of  the  air  is  most  ira- 
perfectly  recognised.  It  is  not  quite  “so  ex- 
ceedingly simple  a matter  as  lung  as  the 
external  and  the  internal  temperatures  differ  to 
an  appreciable  degree,”  ns  the  writer  in  tho 
Times  imagines.  Among  the  palpable  contra- 
dictions contained  iu  the  article  in  question,  none 
are  more  to  bo  condemned  that  the  idea  that  cold 
air  can  be  introduced  in  largo  assemblies  of 
people,  requiring  oftentimes  10,000  or  20,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  without  causing  such  dan- 
gerous and  life-destroying  draughts  as  to  render 
such  plans  utterly  impracticable.  Even  with 
warmed  air,  if  the  velocity  of  extraction  aud 
injection  be  too  rapid,  owing  to  the  outlets  aud 
inlets  being  too  small,  the  effects  produced  on 
those  in  the  lino  of  the  draught  are  not  only 
most  unpleasant,  but  most  dangerous.  Whenever 
the  air  is  moved  iu  a room  at  a greater  velocity 
than  about  3 ft.  per  second,  a disagreeable 
draught  is  certain  to  be  felt.  No  plan  of  spon- 
taneous extraction  of  the  air  can  possibly  succeed 
in  tho  large  and  crowded  assemblies  of  tho  pre- 
sent day.  Artificial  means  of  extraction,  cither 
by  a vacuum  or  by  a plenum  action,  are  in- 
dispensable. There  are  many  extensive  build- 
ings thoroughly  ventilated  on  those  principles 
at  the  present  time  ; but  the  difficulty  of  the 
case  principally  arises  from  tho  method  of  venti- 
lation being  passed  over  until  a building  is  nearly 
completed,  aud  then  it  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible to  form  sufficiently  largo  openings  and 
channels  for  the  introduction  and  extraction  of 
air  in  sufficient  quantities,  without  causing  a 
most  inconveniently  rapid  motion  of  the  air. 
No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  difficulty  of  tho 
subject  arises  from  treating  it,  as  the  writer  in 
the  Times  does,  as  “ an  exceedingly  simple 
matter.”  There  is  scarcely  a more  difficult 
problem  in  practical  science  ; and  tho  more  this 
view  of  tho  subject  is  realised,  the  more  likely 
are  we  to  have  our  public  buildings  ventilated 
with  some  degree  of  success. 

Charles  Hood,  F.R.S. 


Gaiusborougb. — Anew  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel  here  was  formally  opened  on  the  23rd  nit. 
Tho  chapel  stands  at  the  junction  of  Etherington- 
street  with  Trinity-street.  It  is  iu  the  Italian 
stylo  of  architecture,  capable  of  seating  1,000 
persons,  and  is  built  of  red  stock  bricks,  with 
Ancaster  stoue  quoins  and  di’essings,  aud 
granite  shafts  to  the  front  entrance. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THORNDON  HALL, 
ESSEX,  BY  FIRE. 

Thorndon  H.all,  tho  seat  of  Lord  Petre,  was 
destroyed  on  the  22nd  ult.  by  fire.  Tho  mansion 
was,  according  to  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle, 
erected  in  176G  by  Lord  Robert  Edward  Petro, 
from  designs  by  Paine.  Tho  north  front  con- 
sisted  of  a centre,  flanked  by  two  wings,  con- 
nected by  circular  corridors,  while  the  south 
front  was  relieved  by  a portico,  supported  by 
six  fluted  Corinthian  columus,  rising  from  stout 
stone  arches.  The  material  used  in  the  con- 
struction was  white  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
The  great  feature  of  the  ground  floor  was  the 
hall,  40  ft.  square,  the  roof  supiiorted  by 
eighteen  columns  cased  with  marble.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  hall  in  the  south  front  was  the 
billiard -room,  and  to  the  west  of  this  were  the 
strong  room  and  a library  principally  devoted  to 
a collection  of  ancient  works,  illuminated  missals, 
aud  the  literature  of  Medimval  days,  the  servants’ 
apartments  aud  offices  taking  up  the  remainder 
of  the  gi’ound  floor.  The  central  apartment  on 
the  first  floor  in  the  south  front  was  tho  saloon, 
60  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  broad,  which  has  never  been 
finished.  To  tho  west  of  this  wero  the  state  or 
king’s  rooms,  and  the  reniaiucler  of  the  floor  on 
this  front  was  taken  up  by  bis  lordship’s  room 
aud  study,  her  ladyship’s  room  and  boudoir, 

' the  day  nursery,  and  the  armoury.  In  the 
I north  front,  on  the  first  floor  the  boarded  hall  or 
' ball-room  occupied  the  central  ijosition,  flanked 
j on  the  west  by  the  dining-room  and  cardinals’ 
room,  aud  on  the  east  by  two  drawing-rooms, 
the  larger  one,  at  the  extreme  end,  being  a haud- 
I some  apartment,  38  ft.  by  36  ft.,  and  thoroughly 
re-decorated  only  two  or  three  years  since  at  a 
considerable  cost.  Tho  second  aud  third  floors 
wero  devoted  to  bedrooms  aud  nurseries.  'J’lio 
upper  apartments  wore  approached  by  the 
grand  well  staircase  rising  in  tho  centre  of  the 
mansion,  this  being  supplemented  by  other 
stone  staircases.  The  east  wing  consisted  of  tho 
little  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  which  the  house- 
hold worshipped,  and  which  was  mo.st  richly 
decorated.  Above  the  altar-piece  was  a largo 
painting  of  the  Nativity,  by  David  ; the  Agony 
in  tho  Garden,  and  the  Ascension;  and 
on  tho  sides  were  two  little  gems,  brought 
from  Rome.  The  western  wing  formed  one  of 
tho  most  extensive  blocks  of  stabling  in  the 
country,  but  the  largest  stable  had  been  re- 
cently transformed  into  a spacious  and  hand- 
some skating-rink.  A considerable  amount  liad 
lately  been  expended  in  renewing  and  im- 
proving  the  mansion.  In  addition  to  the  rcha- 
biliment  of  tho  principal  drawing-room,  tho 
cornice  last  year  was  renewed  tlirougbont  tho 
whole  length  of  the  south  front,  and  on  tho 
sides,  at  a cost  of  some  1,500!.,  and  during  the 
past  few  weeks  the  drainage  had  been  im- 
proved.  Simultaneously  with  the  latter,  tho 
old  system  of  heating  tho  hall,  corridors,  and 
some  of  the  apartments  by  means  of  smoke- 
flues  running  through  the  building  had  just 
been  jiartially  done  away  with  on  account  of 
tho  inefficiency  of  the  system  and  the  danger 
of  such  flues,  and  had  been  substituted,  as  far  as 
I’egards  tho  ball  and  staircases,  by  a com- 
plete set  of  hot-water  apparatus.  This  had 
been  fixed  by  Mr.  T.  H.  P.  Dennis,  acting  under 
the  direction  of  the  family  architect.  Tho 
boiler  for  supplying  the  pipes  and  the  fnniaco 
was  erected  in  a small  apartment  on  thegi-otmd- 
floor  near  the  grand  staircase,  the  brick  flue 
from  the  furnace  leading  into  an  old  chimney 
from  tho  armoury  at  tho  back  of  tho  king’s 
room,  and  which  still  stands.  The  lino  from 
the  new  furnace,  extending  about  15  ft.  from 
the  fui-nace-room  to  its  attachment  with  the  old 
chimney,  is  all  underground,  bedded  iu  cement, 
covered  with  slabs  of  stone,  and,  with  the  I'lir- 
nace-room,  will,  it  is  thought,  be  found  under  the 
debris  intact.  The  distance,  following  the  lines 
of  chimney  and  floor  from  the  point  of  attach- 
ment to  the  place  where  the  fire  was  first  dis- 
covered, is  about  30  ft.  Coke  only  was  used  in 
the  fumace.  Tho  new  furnace  and  boiler  dis- 
placed three  furnaces  used  for  heating  tho  old 
flues  on  the  same  principle  on  which  green, 
houses  are  often  warmed.  These  flues  warmed 
the  hall,  staircases,  armoury,  and  billiard-room. 
They  were  all  underground,  covered  with  slabs 
of  stone,  and  iu  the  case  of  the  rooms,  outside 
their  respective  walls.  They  were  large  enough 
to  admit  the  body  of  a man,  were  separated 
from  ends  of  rafters  by  only  about  9 iu.  of 
brickwork,  and,  as  before  stated,  must  have 
been  both  ineffectual  and  dangerous.  The 
old  system  of  beating  -would  still  have  been 
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used  for  the  corridors,  their  respective  furnaces 
being  in  cellars  under  the  chapel  and  kitchens. 
It  was  also  in  contemplation  to  secure  a supply 
of  water  from  the  South  Essex  Waterworks 
Company,  in  place  of  the  old  system  of  forcing 
the  water  from  a well  at  some  distance  into  a 
reservoir,  but  unfortunately  that  scheme  had 
not  been  carried  out,  and  the  building  was,  like 
BO  many  others  of  its  class,  lost  for  want  of 
water.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  origin  of 
the  fire  had  any  connexion  with  the  new  heat- 
ing apparatus. 


NEW  BUILDING  KEGULATIONS  FOR 
GLASGOW. 

The  Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  at  a meeting 
held  on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  resolved  to  apply 
for  a provisional  order  and  statutory  powers  to 
effect  certain  alterations  and  amendments  on 
those  sections  of  their  Police  Act  relating  to 
buildings. 

The  proposed  changes  would  give  additional 
powers  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  and  affect 
the  rights  of  property  in  various  ways  ; yet  the 
Council  has  decided  upon  their  adoption,  after 
about  half  an  hour’s  discussion,  without  any  of 
the  parties  most  likely  to  be  affected  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  them. 

Several  members  of  the  Council  protested 
against  this  indecent  haste,  and  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  of  forming  a just  estimate  of  the  effects 
of  such  regulations  on  various  interests  without 
mature  consideration;  and  Mr.Salmon,P.R.I.B.  A., 
entered  his  protest  against  the  resolution  which 
was  adopted.  The  majority,  however,  carried 
matters  with  a high  hand,  and  rejected  even 
the  moderate  proposal  of  Mr.  Walls, — “That 
instructions  be  given  in  the  meantime  to  pre- 
pare the  provisional  order,  and  that  that  order 
be  submitted  to  the  meeting  this  day  fortnight.” 

Considei'ing  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  interests  involved,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Government  will  see  it  to  be  its  duty  to  protect 
the  public  from  such  crude  and  hasty  legis- 
lation. 


BREARLEY,  NEAR  HALIFAX. 

In  transforming  the  shell  of  the  old  Baptist 
chapel  into  houses,  Mr.  Patchett,  architect,  of 
Halifax,  has  introduced  an  arrangement  of  his 
own,  whereby  the  dwellings  are  rendered  better 
in  a sanitary  point  of  view  than  houses  of  a 
similar  type  are  usually  made.  The  partition- 
walls  dividing  the  tenements  are  built  hollow, 
having  gratings  placed  at  each  end  in  the  outer 
faces  of  walls,  allowing  n free  circulation  of 
air  to  bo  kept  up,  with  the  view  of  stopping 
Bound,  as  well  as  the  spread  of  vermin  and  con- 
tagious  diseases.  The  chimney -breasts  and  fire- 
place, jambs  and  backs,  are  also  built  hollow, 
and  fresh  external  air  introduced  into  same, 
which,  after  traversing  backwards  and  forwards, 
is  allowed  to  escape  through  ornamental  gratings 
fixed  in  the  chimney-breasts,  about  6 ft.  above 
the  level  of  flooring,  thereby  helping  to  prevent 
smoky  chimneys,  and  furnishing  each  apartment 
with  a supply  of  fresh  air,  rendered  warm  in 
winter  by  the  fires  usually  kept  up  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  inmates.  In  addition  there  is  a 
special  foul-air  duct  provided  for  each  room,  and 
carried  up  adjoining  the  smoke-flues,  discharging 
the  bad  air  immediately  above  the  level  of  the 
bases  of  chimuey-stacka,  but  below  caps  by 
through  slits  between  smoke-flues.  The  sinks 
are  disconnected  from  the  drains,  the  waste- 
pipes  discharging  their  contents  over  gratings 
at  the  outside  of  the  building,  all  drain-pipes 
being  on  the  exterior  of  the  structure.  By 
arranging  buildings  on  these  principles  little 
extra  cost  is  iucnired  at  the  time  of  erection, 
but  the  occupiers  are  greatly  benefited  as  to 
health  and  comfort. 


County  Bridges,  Essex  and  Suffolk — At 
the  Suffolk  Quarter  Sessions,  the  county  sur- 
veyor reported  that  part  of  the  flooring  of  Cat- 
tawade  Bridge  had  given  way  at  the  Essex  side. 
The  Essex  surveyor  had  inspected  the  bridge  at 
both  ends,  and  found  the  whole  flooring  very 
much  decayed,  there  being  only  | in.  thick  of 
sound  wood.  He  proposed  that  the  whole  should 
be  covered  with  Portland  cement  concrete  9 in. 
thick.  The  bridge  was  168  ft.  long,  and  sup- 
ported on  48  timber  piles,  which  had  been 
reduced  from  14  in.  square  to  8 in.  square  by 
the  action  of  the  water.  About  loOi.  had  been 
spent  for  repairs  to  the  bridge  during  the  last 
twelve  years. 


THE  BUILDER. 


LIST  OF  WORKS  BY 

THE  LATE  SIR  GEO.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  E.A. 

We  are  enabled  to  give  the  following  list,  by 
the  courtesy  and  pains  of  Mr.  George  Wood, 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  private  secretary.  It  does 
not  go  backbeyond  1317,  information  before  that 
date  failing  ; and  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  in 
some  few  cases  nothing  was  done  beyond  a 
Report,  and  that  Restorations  are  not  distin- 
guished  from  actual  Buildings  : — 

CathedraU. — St.  Asaph,  Aberdeen,  Bangor,  Chester, 
Chiobe>ter  ; Christ  Church,  New  Zealand;  Canterbury, 
St.  David's,  Durham, Ely,Eseter,  Edinburgh,  Gloucester, 
Graham's  Town,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  Manchester,  Norwich 
(Report),  Newfoundland,  Oxford  (Christ  Church),  Peter- 
borough,  Rochester,  Ripon,  Salisbury,  Sydney  (pave- 
ments), Wells,  Worcester,  Winchester. 

Aiiey*.— St.  Alban’s,  Bath,  Crowland,  Dorchester,  Hart- 
land,  Kirl-stall,  Malvern,  Rievaulx,  Tewkesbury,  West- 
minster and  Chapter-house. 

ilin$ter. — Beverley. 

Priory  Chxtrchei. — Brecon,  Bridlington. 

Chtirehet. — Alford,  Bt.  Asaph  (pariah  church),  Arundel, 
Asbburne,  Abergavenny,  All  Saints',  Hereford  ; Anatacy, 
Aylesbury,  Atherstone,  Abergwilli,  Asfordby,  Arkaey, 
Adderbury,  Aaion  Sandford,  Adel,  Abingdon,  Ambleside, 
Ashley,  Aigarkirk,  Aoonbury,  Alderney,  Aldworth,  Acton, 
Buahey,  Barnstaple,  Biltun,  Buckingham,  Bath  (Walcot 
Church),  Bowen,  Bishopsbourne,  Bowes  Manor,  Beverley 
(St.  Mary's),  Bledlow,  Belgrave,  Brownsover,  Brereton, 
Bradlofd-on-Avon,  Broughton  (Banbu^),  BiUon  (yorka), 
Branaton,  Barnabury  ^t,  Clement's),  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
Uiratall,  Bebiogton,  Beckenham  (Mr.  Uoare'e  private 
ebapeb,  Bournechurch,  Buslindge,  Bromborough,  Bishop 
Auckland,  Brancepetb,  Broughton  Gifiard,  Burcott  Scho  d 
Chapel,  Bridge,  Bozraoor,  Bingham,  Bottesford,  Buitch- 
y-Ciban,  Berkeley,  Bushridge,  Barrack  School  Chapels  for 
H.M.'s  Government,  Buckley,  Cannes  (France),  Croydon 
(St.  John’s),  Chester  (St.  Thomas's),  Cbillenden,  Croudall, 
Chester  (Boughton,  St.  Paul's),  Claphsm,  Coruway,  Col- 
cheater  (St.  Nicholas),  Campsall,  Clayworth,  Coventry 
(St.  Joha'a),  Cirencester,  Cawood,  Churcbover,  Chet- 
Aood,  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Ctozton  Kerria',  Cheshum, 
Camden,  Cbeddleton,  Croydon  (St.  Peter'it),  Cradley, 
Claydon  (Middle),  Caverawell,  Clifden  Hampden,  Child- 
wick-green,  Camberwell,  Cambridge  (St,  John'e),  Chet- 
wode,  Coventry  (St,  Michael's),  Colaey  Hatch,  Crewe- 
green,  Cornhill  (Sc.  Miehael'a,  London),  City  - road 
(London),  Cbesterliel  1,  Chippenham,  Cambridge  (St. 
Mary's),  Cambridge  Cemetery  Chapel,  Cattistock,  Cay- 
tborpe,  Cobham  (Kent),  Caatock,  Coaaingtoa,  Cottinghum, 
Chiswick,  Cambridge  (St.  Mary's-tbe-Lesi),  Castle  A-hby, 
Cheater  (Holy  Trinity),  Coatham,  Calcutta  (St.  James’s), 
Darlington,  Derby  (St.  Andrew’s),  St,  Deny'a  (Southarap 
ten),  Dacro,  Dyaerth,  Dundee  (3t.  Paul's;,  Dundee  (Old 
Tower  parish),  Ditton,  Dorking,  Dover  Castle,  Don- 
caster (pariah),  Dan  ’ury,  Dudley,  Dun's  Tew,  Dawlijb, 
Dedham,  Dowlais,  Edinburgh  (dt.  John's),  Edgeott, 
Enville,  East  Claydon,  East  Winch,  East  Markham, 
Ellesmere,  Easly,  Edenair,  Ealing,  Eoglefietd,  EJain 
Loch,  East  Woodbsy,  Ellington,  Eversholt,  Ely  (Holy 
Trinity),  Krivarion,  Ecclcs,  Ellington,  Franktoo,  Filleigli, 
Faveraham,  Farneombe,  Faroboroiigh,  Fulney,  Feiriiig 
(Organ),  bulham  (parish),  Findon,  Flaindon,  Furest-gale, 
Frome  (Chriat  Church),  Flisley,  Fleet  Maraton,  Freming. 
ton,  Glasgow  (St.  Mary’s),  Gosforth  (Nowcastle-on-Tyne), 
Great  Horwood,  Gloncesier  (St.  James’s),  Green  Ham- 
mertOD,  Godstone,  Qodalming,  Guyhirn,  Granborough, 
Grantham  (parish),  Glastonbury,  Godshi'l  (I.W,),  Great 
Grimsby,  Gaweott,  Goldsborough,  Qazeley,  Hiaton, 
Koogbton  Conquest,  Hamburg  (St.  Nicolai),  Hull  (Holy 
Triniiy),  Haowell,  Hartshill,  Higham,  Hanley  (Upton- 
on-8evero),  Hawardeu  (and  Reredos),  Hales  Owen,  Holy 
Head  (St.  Cybi),  Hayes  (Middlesex),  Hartshead  (Yorks), 
Halifax  (parish),  Hardwick  (Ozon),  Holv  Trinity  (Mickle- 
gate,  Y'ork),  Harrow  (parish),  Uigbclere,  Hatch  fleauebamp, 
Hampton  ILncy,  Hornsea,  Houghton  (Hants),  Heigbaoi, 
Hitchin,  Hythe,  HuckUeld,  Harrogate,  Hedge  Hill, 
Huddersfield,  Kolbeck,  Halstead,  Holme,  Hampstead, 
Heple  (Hull),  Hayley  Hill  (Halifax),  Huntingdon,  Hawk- 
burst,  Hereford  (St.  Peter's),  Harewood,  Haldenley, 
Heanor,  Hungarton,  HigbgaCe,  Horstead,  Hal!  (St. 
Mary's),  Tver,  Ickleford,  Islington, Itchingfield.Ickleshara, 
Jarrow,  Ein^s  Sutton,  {Eensington  (St.  Mary  Abbotts), 
Kirby  Moorside,  Kirby  |HU1  (organ-case),  Kirtlingtou, 
Kinver,  Kingsley  (St,  John  tbe  Evangelist’s),  Kelso,  Healey, 
Kirk  Hammerton,  Kelsey  Chapel,  Ketton,  Kilbhampton, 
Llywell,  Long  Maraton,  Latton,  Lynn  (St.  Nicholas's;,  Lee 
(Kent),  Lynn  (St.  MargKret's),  Landport  (All  Saiuts), 
Leicester  (New  Sc.  Savionr's),  Loughborough,  Ladbroke, 
Leeds  (Hook  Memorial),  LUngurig,  Leominster,  Learning- 
ton,  Hastings,  Llanidloes,  Lydford  (Devon),  Leicester 
(St.  Matthew's),  Lngwardioe,  Lutterworcb,  Lothbury 
(St.  Margaret's,  London),  Ludlow  (parish),  Ludlow  (St, 
Nicholas),  Latimer,  Leafleld,  Llandougb,  Lewisham,  Leeds 
(St.  Johu's),  Ledbury,  Leith,  Little  Btewkley,  Laughton- 
en-le-Morthen,  Leicester  (St,  Margaret's),  Lowdbam,  Lus- 
combe, Leicester  (St.  Andrew’s),  L'an-y-BeCtws,  Lankton, 
Little  Horsted,  Long  Buckley,  Mirfield,  Melton  Mowbray, 
Mareton  MoreCaine,  Mold,  Mitton-StourporC,  Middleton 
Tyas,  Merthyr  T ydvU,  Mansfield  Woodhouee,  Malvern 
Link,  Middleton  Cheney,  Melbourne,  Muswell  Brook, 
Newcaatle-on-Tyne  (St,  Nicholas’s),  Northampton  (St. 
Sepulchre's),  Nottingham  (St. Mary's),  Nocton,  Newcastle. 
under-Lyme  (St.  Gile’a),  Newark  (parish),  Newent, 
Nantwich,  New  Romney,  Norton  ^St.  Philip’s),  North- 
ampton (Asylum  Chapel),  New  Brighton,  North  Aston, 
Norbiton,  Olney,  Owston,  Oxford  (St.  Maty’s),  Orchard- 
lee,  Onndel,  Oakham,  Ottersbaw,  sL  Olave's  (Hart-street), 
Pershore  Holy  Cross,  Pattingham,  Patsbull,  Plymouth 
(8t.  Andrew’s),  Prestbury  (Cheshire),  Padbury,  Pem- 
broke, Petworth,  Peterstow,  Penshurst,  Pitminster, 
Preston  (Sussex),  Patriibonrne,  Polebrook,  Pantrebola*, 
Penpont,  Ryde,  Rozetb,  Rhyl  (St.  Thomas's),  Rhudd- 
Ian,  Bdunds,  Rotherham  (parish),  Richmond  (Sc. 
Matthias,  Surrey,  Rochester  (St,  Bartholomew's), 
Ruislip,  Ranmore,  Richmond  (Yorkshire),  Eodheath, 
Shiffnall,  Scretton,  Selby  Abbey  Church,  Shackleford, 
Stafford  (8t.  Mary’s),  Stepney,  Sjuthgate,  Sudbury, 
Spalding,  Sazby,  Stowford,  Stafford  (St.  Chad’s),  Skirbeck, 
St.  Lawrence  (Isle  of  Wight),  Steeple  CUvdon,  Shangai 
(China),  South  Weald,  Sandwich  (St.  Bartholomew's), 
Stratford. ou-Avon  (Holy  Cross),  Salhonae,  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Sale,  Sarratt,  Salisbury  (St.  Edmond's),  Stour- 
bridge (chapel,  Cambridge),  ;8t.  Aban’a  (Wood-street, 
London),  Southampton  (Higbfield),  Silverstone,  Shilton, 
Staveley,  St.  Ives,  Stoke  Newington,  Sandbach,  Swindon 
(Old  town),  Swindon  (New  town),  Bt.  Michael’s  (9t, 
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Alban’s),  Bwaiuswick,  St.  Alban’s  (1858),  St.  Barnabas 
(Hanmore-oommon),  St.  Hilary,  8t.  Sepulchre’s  (Snow- 
hill),  St.  Stephen’s,  St.  Alban's,  Southgate  New  Church, 
Shalatone,  Sbilton,  Skipton  (tombs,  Duke  of  Devonshire), 
Streatbam,  Spalding  (Old  church),  Shapwick,  Stoke 
Talmage,  Stroud  (parish),  Sherborne,  Temple  Bslssll, 
Totnea,  Tandridge,  Twickenham,  Timsbury,  Thriplow, 
Tadcaster,  Tavistock,  Taplow,  Trelnant,  Treutfall, 
Turnham-green,  Tbeddingworth,  Tedatone  Delamcre, 
Taunton  (St.  Mary’s),  Tydd  St.  Giles,  Taunton  (9t. 
John’s),  Twistleton,  Traherne  (Mistress,  restoration  of 
church),  Upton,  Uxbridge  (New),  Uxbridge  (parish), 
Under  - river,  Upnor,  Upton  Bishop,  Worcester 
(New),  Whitnash,  Wirkaworth,  Whixley,  Wakefield 
(parish),  Winterton,  Wraste,  Warmington,  .Wood- 
bastwick,  Wtttermoor,  Westminster  (St.  Margaret’s  and 
St.  Maf.hew’a),  Warlioghara,  Wye  (Kent),  Wingrave, 
Waltham  (Little),  Wellford,  Wingham,  Wilburton, 
Windsor  (Chapel  Royal,  and  Wolsey  Chapel),  West  Meon, 
Whittlebury,  Wolverton,  Worsloy,  Wilmerton,  Windsor 
(Horse-shoe  Cloisters),  West  Ham,  Weston-super-Mare, 
Worldbam,  WestDr^ton,  Wokiug,  Wimbledon,  Windsor 
(parish),  Woolwich  dockyard  Chapel,  Woscott,  West 
Derby,  Wakefield  (Chapel  on  bridge),  Westminster 
(8t.  Peter’s),  Wembly  (St.  John’s),  Wakefield  Asylum 
Chapel,  Wanstead  (Christ  Church),  AVhitllesey,  Woolver- 
stoue,  Welton,  Welshampton,  Weston  (St.  Mary’s), 
Woodhay  (East),  West  Walcot,  Yowsley,  Ylveeley  (New), 
Yarpule. 

5eAo«ff.— Ardrossan,  Dorchester,  Green  Hammerton, 
Hayes,  Harrow,  Fulney,  Oxford  Divinity,  Burcott 
(Chapel),  Nocton.  Southampton,  Sodoley,  Doncaster. 
Ashley,  Forest  Gate,  Hartshill,  Peterborough,  Rugby  (and 
Masters’  Houses),  Swiudon  (and  Houses),  Streatbam, 
Middleton  Tyas,  Trefuaot,  Stafford,  Lyniburst,  Glaston- 
bury, Tothill-street  (Westminster),  Burton  Abbotts. 

Alin*hou»ei,  ^c.  — Godstone,  Sudeley,  Blackfriars, 
Croydon,  Stafford  Asylum. 

Pawonajea,— -Great  Brioet,  Hayes,  Hillesdeo,  Honghton 
Rectory:  Derby  (St.  Andrew's),  Bowes  Manor,  Fuluey, 
Hull  (St.  Mary’s),  Staveley,  Mirfield,  Ashley,  Clifden 
Hampden,  Bridge,  Ealing,  Lesfield,  Leicester,  Hartshill, 
Stoke  Newiogton,  Tiefnaut,  Kilkhampton,  St.  Andrew's, 
(Leicester),  Leith. 

Monumental  If'orit. — Albert  Memorial,  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen's Bust,  Countess  of  Loudonn's  Memorial  at  Ashby-de- 
U-Zouch,  Hook  Memorial  Pulpit  and  Tomb,  Chichester  ; 
Hook  Memorial  Tomb,  Leeds  ; Lady  Lucy  Calvert’s 
Memorial  Cross,  Mortuary  Cuapel,  Chichester  (Jervoise 
dmitb,  esq);  Bishop  of  Brechin's  Memorial,  Dundee; 
Dean  Howard's  Monument ; Memorial  Cross,  Sc.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Edinburgh;  Mooumoots  for  Sir  William 
Fraser  and  Mr.  FroshUeld  ; Bishop  Hamilton's  Monn- 
m>ut,  Mrs.  Kaye's  Monument,  Lonsdale’s  Klemo- 
rial,  Lord  LytCel'on’s  Tomb,  Van  de  Weyer'a  Tomb, 
Archdeacon  Moore’s  Monument,  Scsrsdale's  (Lady) 
Memorial,  Prince  Albert's  Tomb,  Wolsey  Chapel; 
Wilberlorco  Memorials  (several)  ; Wilberforce  Tomb, 
Winchester  Oachedral;  Rotherham  Monuraont  (Mr. 
Yates's);  Clarkson  Memorial,  Wisbeacb ; Green  Me- 
morial,  Penshurst;  Bird's  Monumeut,  Mrs.  Brad- 
shaw's Monument,  Professor  Coningtou’s  Monument, 
the  Countess  of  Exetei’a  Tomb,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Fienne's  Tablet,  Hereford  Tomb,  Colonel  Pease's  Mor- 
tuary Chapel,  Colonel  King's  Monument,  Kehle  Memorial, 
Professor  Maurice's  Memorial,  Mrs.  Mainwaring's  Monu- 
ment; Sc.  Neot’s  Monument  (G.  O.  Nowlon,  esq.); 
Tonlrain  Tomb,  Stephens  Memorial,  Edwards  Memorial, 
Franklin  Memorial,  Monument  to  late  Dean  of  Ripon, 
Fenmaenmawr ; Martyrs'  Memorial,  Oxford;  Reading 
Gaol  and  Abbey  Gateway  ; Westminster  Crimean  Memo- 
rial; Elgin  Tomb,  Calcutta;  Lidy  Canning's  Tomb, 
Waterford  Memorial;  Winchester  Cross ; 30tn  Regimenc 
Tomb,  Ely  Cathedral;  Major  Ota  ay  Mayne's  Monument, 
•Vlrs.  Schuster's  Tomb,  Colonel  Fairleigb's  Monument, 
Oodley  Memorial,  Harrow;  Mrs.  Johnson's  Tomb.  SirH. 
Smith'*  Memorial,  Southam  Monumeut,  Hon.  E.  'Twiatle- 
ton's  Monument. 

College  Chapelt. — Cambndge  (King’s  College,  8t.  John's 
College,  and  University  Chape)),  Exeter,  King’s  College 
(London),  Harrow,  Oxford  (All  Souls', College,  New  Col- 
lege, and  Magdalene  College;  Wellington  College. 

College!  — Dorchester  Training,  Wellington,  Magdalene 
(Oxford),  New  College  (Uiford),  Edinburgh  'Theological, 
Brighton,  King's  (Cambridge),  Merton  (Hall  and  Library), 
Oxford  Convocation  House,  Cambridge  University 
Library,  Exeter,  Peterborough,  Partis,  Oxford  University 
Library,  Worceiter  (OiforQ),  Bodleian  Library  (Oxford). 

Publie  Buildingt, — Home  and  Colonial  Ofilces,  India 
OlDce  (jointly).  Midland  Station  and  Hotel,  Leeds  Bank, 
Lincolu’s  Inn  Library  Extension,  Lincoln's  Inn  New 
Chambers,  Helmsley  Market  Hall,  Glasgow  University, 
Bute  Hall,  Worcester  Guildhall,  Brill's  Brighton  Baths, 
Albert  Institute,  Dundee,  Derby  Masonic  Hall,  Badclilfe 
lulirmary  at  Oxford,  Preston  Town  Hall,  Bombay  Great 
Hall  and  University  (India),  Leeds  Infirmary,  Preston 
Market'S,  Halifax  Pnblio  Buildings,  Savernako  Cottage 
Hospital,  Billericay  Union,  Helper  Union,  Dunmow 
Union,  Lowes  Library,  Newcastle  Assize  Courts,  Harrow 
Library,  St.  Alban's  Dispensary. 

Afunsions. —Ashbridge  (Earl  Srownlow’s),  Flixtou  Hall, 
Kellam  Hall,  Horton  Manor,  Grosvenor  Houses  (Mr.  New- 
ton's, Mr.  Fenwick’s,  and  Mr.  Manners  Tatton's),  Milton 
Abbey,  Mr.  Leather's  house  (Liverpool),  Mr.  Marriott’s 
bouse  (Staveley  Hall),  Mr.  SonthalTa  house  (Worcester), 
Walton  Hall  (Warwickshire),  Luton  Hoo,  Llanhydrock, 
Canon  Swayne’s  house  (Salisbury),  mansion  at  Yarm,  Duu- 
sany  Castle,  Duncombe  Park,  Prudell  Court,  Colchester 
Castle,  Hafodemes,  Broughton  Castle,  Holdenby  (Lady 
Clifden),  Arlington  House,  AUen  Manor  House,  Helper 
House,  the  Professors'  houses  (Glasgow  University),  Leigh 
Priory  House,  Mitton  Hill  House,  Pipobrook  House  ; Sir 
Francis  Scott's  Lodge,  bridge,  and  boat-house  ; Wootton 
House,  Westminster  houses  (Broad  Sanctuary  and  Abbey 
Precincts),  Kingston  Grange,  Polwhele  House,  Sudeley 
Castle,  Trevehyn  Veau,  numerous  houses  for  Canons  of 
Westminster  (Dean'a-yard),  St.  John’s  Lodge  (Cam- 
bridge), Sir  E.  Aairobus  (Westminster  Honae),  Caton 
Hall  (Lodge),  Capesthorne  Hall,  Scott's  Hall  aud  SmeeCb, 
Weston  House. 

Sundriet. — Brighton,  Pulpit;  Coventry,  Reredos;  Cob- 
ham  (Kent)  Reredos;  St.  Alban’s,  Fountain,  Clock 
Tower,  and  Abbey  Gateway;  Dundee,  Albert  Fountain ; 
Eccleshall,  Cross,  Hereford,  Cross;  Sbipion,  Reredos; 
Bombay,  Fountain;  Levesdon,  Reredos  ; Hull,  Fountain 


Bioyal  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists. 
The  Spring  Exhibition  of  this  Society  is  now 
open.  Nearly  a thonsand  works  are  on  yiew, 
many  of  them  by  artists  of  repute. 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT  AND 
TEMPERATUEE. 

The  extended  use  of  Portland  cement  in 
many  conntriea  since  its  first  production  in 
England  lias  led  to  the  institution  of  many  im- 
portant experiments.  A paper  on  “ The  Use 
and  Testing  of  Portland  Cement,”  by  Hr.  W.W. 
ifaciay,  C.B.,  submitted  to  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  occupies  a whole  part  of 
their  “ Transactions.”  The  experiments  are 
tabulated.  We  condense  a portion  of  it. 

One  series  of  experiments  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  mixing  up  Portland 
cement,  both  neat  and  ganged  with  two  volumes 
of  sand,  in  extremely  cold  weather  ; also,  under 
the  same  conditions,  the  effect  of  heating  the 
cement,  sand,  and  water,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
setting.  The  results  deduced  from  these  tables 
arc  clearly  marked,  and  some  of  them  are  quite 
at  variance  with  prevailing  ideas  among  the 
profession.  They  show,  almost  indisputably, 
the  very  injurious  effects  of  heating  mortar  in 
cold  weather  (under  the  false  impression  that 
the  setting  of  the  cement  is  thereby  accelerated), 
and  that  the  greatest  amount  of  evil  is  accom- 
plished when  this  heated  mortar  is  immersed 
directly  in  cold  water.  They  also  show  how  com- 
parativcly  little  the  strength  of  Portland  cement 
mortar  is  injured  by  being  mixed  up  in  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  provided  the  materials 
are  not  heated.  All  of  the  tests  from  which 
these  tables  have  been  formed  were  made  of 
Burliam  cement,  tensile  strength,  neat,  seven 
days  old,  278  lb.  per  square  inch  j weight,  per 
struck  bushel,  119  ib.,  and  containing  not  more 
than  15  per  cent,  of  particles  over  in.  in 
diameter.  In  order  to  have  the  conditions  as 
nearly  as  possible  tlio  same,  two  sets  of 
briquettes  were  generally  made  at  the  same 
temperature,  in  the  open  air, — one  in  which  the 
mortar  or  cement  paste  averaged  about  40°, 
and  the  other  in  which  the  cement,  water, 
and  sand  were  heated  up  to  100°.  These  two 
sets  were  kept  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
and  broken  together  on  the  same  day,  so  that 
any  change  in  temperatnro  during  the  seven 
days  would  necessarily  affect  them  alike.  As 
soon  as  the  cement  had  set  sufficiently  to  allow 
removal  from  the  moulds,  part  of  the  briquettes 
were  placed  at  once  in  the  North  lliver,  tempo- 
rature  from  31°  to  33°  ; part  of  them  were  left 
out  of  doors,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  ; jiart  immersed  in  water,  maiutained 
at  70’,  during  the  seven  days  ; and  the  remainder 
were  kept  in  air,  maintained  at  70’,  during  the 
same  time.  The  averages  show  that  of  the 
briquettes  mixed  up  cold,  the  tensile  strength 
was  the  least  with  those  exposed  during  the 
seven  days  to  a heated  atmosphere,  and  that  it 
was  the  most  with  those  immersed  in  heated 
water  during  the  same  time. 

The_  results  of  placing  the  briquettes  in  the 
cold  river-water,  and  of  exposing  them  in  air 
outside  during  six  days  to  the  action  of  the 
weather,  were  about  the  same. 

The  briquettes  of  pure  cement  made  by 
heating  the  materials  until  the  cement  paste 
stood  from  96  to  98°,  with  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  ^which  they  were  mixecl  vai-ying 
between  13  and  19°,  and  being  exposed  for  six 
days  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  only  proved 
to  be  from  7 per  cent,  to  16  per  cent,  as  strong 
as  when  they  were  mixed  up  without  heating, 
OT  with  the  temperatnro  of  the  mortar  at  40°. 
When  the  air  in  which  the  cement  paste  was 
ganged  varied  from  32°  to  37°,  the  briquettes 
made  with  hot  materials  proved  to  be  20  per 
cent,  as  strong  as  the  cold,  and  when  the  tern- 
praturo  of  the  cement  paste  of  the  heated 
bnquettes  was  only  brought  up  to  70°  iustead  of 
96  , they  reached  72  per  cent,  of  the  tensEo 
strength  attained  by  the  cold  ones. 

When,  mstead  of  gauging  the  cement  neat, 
two  volumes  of  sand  were  added,  with  briquettes 
made  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  pre- 
cedmg  the  tensile  strength  per  square  inch,  at 
the  end  of  twenty-eight  days,  in  those  in  which 
the  mortar  had  been  heated  to  98°,  only  attained 
30_  per  cent,  of  the  strength  shown  by  the 
briquettes  made  from  cold  mortar,  which  in  this 
series  of  experiments  stood  at  40°. 

In  all_  these  comparative  experiments  as  to 
the  merits  of  heating  the  materials  in  cold 
weather,  whenever  the  briquettes  made  from 
hot  mortar  or  cement  paste  were  immersed  in 
either  cold  water  from  the  river  or  in  warm  water 
m the  testing-room,  they  invariably  dissolved 
mto  shapeless  lumps,  which  subsequently  sot  in 
a partial  manner,  although,  from  having  lost 
their  shape,  it  was  never  possible  to  break  them 


in  the  testing-machine,  and  so  compare  their 
strength  directly  with  that  of  briquettes  made 
from  cold  materials.  However,  by  breaking 
lumps  into  pieces  with  a hammer,  at  the  end  of 
five  or  six  months,  their  value  was  found  to 
be  scarcely  anything  as  compared  with  tho 
briquettes  made  up  cold.  From  this  we  should 
conclude  that,  while  mixing  tho  mortar  up  hot, 
for  use  above  water,  in  extremely  low  tempera- 
tures, greatly  reduces  its  normal  strength,  to 
immerse  it  directly  in  cold  water  under  these 
conditions  is  to  destroy  its  value  almost  entirely. 

Calling  100  tho  tensile  strength  per  square 
inch  of  the  briquettes,  gauged  with  neat  cement, 
and  with  two  volumes  of  sand,  and  mixed  up 
cold,  in  temperatures  from  13°  to  22°,  for  mortars 
heated  to  98°,  tho  briquettes,  at  the  end  of  seven 
days,  rarely  exceeded  10,  or  at  the  end  of  three 
months,  30.  These  per-centages  are  deduced 
from  averages  from  a large  number  of  experi- 
ments.  In  the  same  manner,  calling  100  the 
tensile  strength  per  square  inch  of  briquettes 
gauged  neat  and  mixed  up  cold,  in  temperatures 
from  32°  to  37°,  when  heated  to  70°  the  value 
of  tho  briquettes  fell  to  72 ; when  heated  to 
100°,  their  value  became  20. 

Having  given  the  percentage  of  injury  done 
by  the  beating  of  Portland  cement  mortars, 
intended  for  work  above  water,  when  mixed  up 
in  temperatures  varying  from  13°  to  37°,  taking 
the  strength  of  cold  mortar,  pnt  in  imder  the 
same  conditions,  as  100;  in  order  to  make  the 
comparison  complete,  it  only  remains  to  give 
the  values  of  cements  mixed  up,  without  heating, 
from  13°  to  70°,  which  may  bo  summarised  by 
saying  that  tho  effect  of  mixing  up  mortar  in 
temperatures  varying  from  32°  to  37°,  is  to 
reduce  the  tensile  strengtli  at  the  end  of  seven 
days,  which  they  would  have  had  mixecl  up  in  a 
temperature  of  70°,  by  about  four  per  cent. ; to 
mix  them  up  in  temperatures  varying  from  13°  to 
22°  is  to  make  this  reduction  about  14  per  cent., 
and  for  any  of  the  intermediate  temperatures, 
between  70°,  32°,  and  13°,  the  reduction  would 
vary  between  0 — ^1'  and  14  per  cent.  The  above  , 
figures  are  deduced  almost  entirely  from  seven- 
day  tests,  and  their  relative  values  have  been 
found  to  hold  good,  with  slight  variations,  up  to 
an  age  of  three  months.  For  longer  periods  the 
briquettes  have  not  yet  been  broken. 

This  scries  of  experiments  was  commenced 
(1876-1877)  while  the  writer  was  building  a 
concrete  arch,  tho  piers  of  which  were  situated 
in  a rapid  tideway,  and  had  been  built  up  to 
low-water  mark.  It  was  feared  that  if  the  work 
was  not  continued,  the  centering  would  be 
carried  away  by  the  ice,  immense  fields  of  which 
were  daily  coming  in  contact  with  the  piers. 
The  question  arose,  should  tho  concrete,  which 
was  made  of  Portland  cement,  bo  put  into  tho 
work  hot,  and  should  it  bo  put  in  at  all  during 
exceptionally  low  temperatures  ? It  was  decided 
that  the  concrete  intended  for  under-water  work 
should  be  put  in  cold ; above  water,  hot ; and 
that  the  work  should  be  carried  on  whenever  the 
concrete  could  be  mixed  up  without  freezing  on 
the  shovels  of  the  concrete-mixers.  Concrete 
(by  volume  one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand, 
and  four  parts  bi’oken  stone)  was  frequently  put 
in  the  work  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  25°,  to  be  submerged  by  the  tide  after  tho 
lapse  of  an  hour  or  two,  the  temperature  of  the 
salt  river  water  being  31°.  When  the  work  was 
exposed  at  the  next  tide,  the  concrete  was  found 
in  good  condition.  In  the  same  manner,  above 
the  action  of  the  tides,  concrete  was  frequently 
mixed  up  and  put  in  tho  work,  with  the  ther- 
mometer standing  at  25°,  and  upon  one  occasion 
when  the  day’s  workterminated  the  thermometer 
stood  at  23°.  Granite  was  also  set  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  levels  taken  upon  it  the 
ensuing  spring  showed  no  settlement. 

In  the  commencement  of  tho  winter  the  con- 
crete above  the  tide  was  heated.  For  this 
purpose  portable  furnaces  or  heaters  were  used 
for  the  stone  and  sand,  and  steam  for  the  water. 
This  practice  only  continued  a short  time,  how- 
ever 5 for,  as  the  experiments  with  the  hot  and 
cold  briquettes  progressed,  the  surprising  supe- 
riority of  the  cold  mortar  was  so  clearly  shown 
that  the  heating  was  at  once  abandoned,  except 
to  thaw  the  frost  out  of  the  stone  and  sand, 
which  were  frozen  so  hard  during  the  nights  as 
to  be  unfit  for  use  in  the  morning  when  the 
work  commenced  without  beating  them.  The 
concrete  which  had  been  put  in  hot  was  very 
carefully  examined  when  the  weather  was  suffi- 
ciently warm,  by  cutting  test-boles  several  feet 
deep  into  the  mass,  exposing  tho  layers  that  had 
been  pnt  in  under  the  two  systems — hot  and 
oold.  Very  little  difference  could  he  detected 


by  this  examination  : the  concrete  which  had 
been  put  in  hot  in  very  cold  weather  being  appa- 
rently as  hard  and  difficult  to  cat  out  as  that 
which  had  been  put  in  cold.  The  writer  accounts 
for  this  apparent  non-confirmation  of  the  ex- 
periments by  actual  practice  by  the  following 
explanation : — The  concrete  made  by  heating 
stone,  sand,  and  cement,  separately,  from  a 
scarcity  of  heating  apparatus,  never  rose  in 
temperature  much  above  60°,  which  in  air  at 
25°  appeared  much  hotter  than  it  really  was. 
Heated,  therefore,  to  50°,  the  concrete  was  but 
very  little  weakened  ; for,  as  it  has  been  shown  in 
disenasmg  this  table,  with  the  temperature  of  the 
air  at  32°,  and  the  mortar  at  40°,  70°,  and  100°,  the 
tensile  strengths  stand  100,  72,  and  20.  In  other 
words,  this  weakening  would  not  be  discovered 
by  any  examination  except  that  of  breaking  the 
specimens  in  a testing-machine.  Fortunately, 
none  of  the  concrete  submerged  by  the  tides 
was  put  in  hot ; for,  as  it  has  been  previously 
stated,  this  is  the  most  unfavourable  condition 
under  which  Portland  cement-mortar  can  be 
prepared  in  cold  weather.  This  face  seems  to 
be  but  little  known  among  tho  profession,  and 
by  some  of  our  engineers  has  been  entirely 
ignored  in  their  practice.  From  the  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  it  seems  very  conclusively 
shown  that  no  good  work  can  be  done  under 
water  in  winter  if  the  mortar  is  heated ; and 
where  such  work  has  been  done,  if  subjected  to 
careful  examination,  signs  of  failure  will  pro- 
bably be  detected. 

In  the  above  experiments,  all  the  briquettes 
of  mortar  mixed  up  cold  seemed  to  set,  and  not 
to  freeze  even  in  as  low  temperatures  as  13°  and 
14°,  except  when  the  day  was  windy.  With  the 
briquettes  made  of  hot  mortar,  on  the  contrary, 
they  all  invariably  froze,  as  was  proven  by  their 
getting  soft  again  whenever  the  temperature 
rose.  This  fact  probably  acconnts  for  the  hot 
briquettes,  when  placed  in  water,  always  dis- 
solving: its  higher  temperature  causing  them 
first  to  become  soft  and  then  to  separate.  The 
pecnliarity  of  Portland  cement  setting  in  a low 
temperature,  in  which  another  cement'  would 
freeze,  has  been  noticed  by  most  writers  on  Port- 
land cement,  but  no  limits  assigned  to  this  action. 
M.  Ed.  Leblanc,  in  a note  written  in  Bonlogne  in 
1865,  says,  “ Among  the  number  of  remarkable 
properties  of  Portland  mortar,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  that  of  not  being  destroyed  by  the  frost. 

‘ Portland  mortar  does  not  freeze,'  onr  masons 
say ; which  permits  tho  execution  of  Portland 
masonry  works  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  and 
even  in  winter  in  urgent  cases.  Thus  cakes  of 
Portland  mortar  that  we  have  exposed  to  tho 
frost  immediately  after  they  were  made,  before 
they  set,  cracked  deeply  and  in  part  became 
disintegrated  ; but  the  detached  fragments  after 
they  thawed,  even  to  tho  smallest,  were  found 
perfectly  hard.” 

Part  of  this  experience  of  M.  Leblanc  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Mr.  Maclay  ; for  none  of  the 
briquettes,  mixed  up  cold,  cracked  in  the  slightest 
degree  when  exposed  to  the  lowest  temperature, 
which,  in  some  of  the  above  experiments,  went 
down  to  11°.  That  the  mortar  should  become 
hard  after  thawing  is,  however,  in  complete 
accord  with  the  results  deduced  from  the 
experiments,  and  also  with  the  prevailing 
opinions  upon  this  point ; for  example,  Mr. 
J.  Dutton  Steele,  in  a recent  note  published  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  Society,  says,  “ Cement 
mortar  is  not  seriously  impaired  by  being  laid 
in  frost,  as  its  property  of  sotting  is  simply 
held  in  suspense  during  tho  time  it  remains 
frozen.”  This  is  true  with  Portland  cement 
mortar,  as  with  all  other  mortars ; only,  with 
Portland  cement  it  takes  a very  much  lower 
temperature  to  freeze  it. 


The  Charities  of  Dowgate  Ward. — Mr. 
George  Mitchell,  who  occupies  premises  in  this 
ward,  has  published  a list  of  the  numerous 
charities  which  belong  to  it,  and  says,  “ as  the 
natural  increment  of  this  property  must  have 
made  it  a hundred  times  as  valuable  as  when  it 
was  bequeathed  to  the  poor,  there  must  be 
either  enormous  sums  of  money  given  away 
yearly  to  the  Dowgate  poor,  or  there  must  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  property  in  private 
hands,  which  does  not  yield  its  fair  quota  to  the 
legitimate  recipients.”  He  asks  pertinently, 
“ 'Who  are  the  favoured  individuals  in  posses- 
sion of  honae-propertybolonging  to  these  charities 
at  a peppercorn  rent ; who  let  the  property  to 
them,  and  under  what  circumstances  ?”  Some 
of  the  officers  of  the  ward  should  answer  thesQ 
questions. 
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THE  DETERIORATION  OF  OIL 
PAINTINGS. 

Dr.  R.  Lifbeeich  took  this  as  the  subject  of 
a rccentFridayeveDing’sdiBcourso  by  him  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  Oil  paintings,  he-  said,  are 
subject  to  various  kinds  of  changes,  which  may 
bo  considered  as  diseases,  requiring  different 
treatment  according  to  their  different  nature. 
A science  needs  to  be  formed, — a pathology 
and  therapeutics  of  oil  paintings.  The  patho- 
logy would  have  to  describe  those  diseases  and 
their  progress,  and  to  develop  the  methods  by 
which  a correct  diagnosis  oould  be  arrived  at  in 
each  individual  case.  The  therapeutics  would 
teach  tho  remedies  which  might  be  applied 
either  to  cure  or  alleviate  the  disease,  or  at 
least  stop  its  progress.  A hygiene  would  follow 
which  would  have  to  teach  how  to  avoid  per- 
nicious  influences,  and  which,  besides,  while 
giving  procepts  for  tho  technical  process  of 
])aiating,  would  have  to  forestall  those  ewnstitu- 
tional  diseases  which,  even  in  cases  where  no 
noxious  influences  can  be  traced,  are  the  causes 
of  decay  after  a comparatively  short  period  of 
existence.  As  medical  science  is,  above  all 
things,  based  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  so 


disappear  altogether.  Tho  old  masters  used 
without  reserve  only  those  belonging  to  the 
fii-st  of  these  categories.  For  those  belonging 
to  the  second  they  imposed  on  themselves  cer- 
tain  limits  and  precautions.  Those  belonging  to 
the  third  they  did  not  use  at  all.  That  some  of 
the  modem  masters  have  not  followed  those 
principles  is  not  owing  to  a lost  secret,  but  to 
the  fact  that  they  disregarded  those  woll-known 
principles,  and  even  consciously  acted  against 
them.  It  seems  pretty  certain,  however,  that 
the  pigments  themselves  play  only  a subordinate 
part  in  the  deterioration  of  oil-paintings,  aud 
that  the  principal  part  belongs  to  the  vehicle 
with  which  the  colom’8  are  ground.  Reference 
was  made  to  a table  given  by  Pettenkofer  of  the 
relative  amount  of  oil  different  pigments 
require.  They  vary  from  white  lead,  of  which 
100  parts  require  12  parts  of  oil,  to  raw  terra 
sienna,  which  requires  2-10  parts.  Tho  principal 
enemy  of  oil-painting  is  oil.  Tho  old  masters 
made  their  apprentices  spend  three  years  in 
learning  how  to  mix.  After  a reference  to 
several  pictures  in  which  tho  different  effects 
of  oil  may  be  studied.  Dr.  Liebreich  suggested 
the  following  rules : — 1.  The  oil  should  in  all 
colonrs  be  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  under  no 


tho  exact  knowledge  of  the  stracture  of  a picture  . form  should  more  of  it  than  is  absolutely 
would  have  to  be  acquired  previously  to  any  ! necessary  be  introduced  into  a picture.  2.  All 
study  of  its  disease.  Unfortunately  direct  in- ; transparent  colonrs  which  dry  very  slowly  should 
vestigation  alone  can  procure  no  such  exact  ^ not  be  ground  with  oil  at  all,  but  with  a resinous 
knowledge  ; on  the  contrary,  we  are  obliged  to  vehicle.  3.  No  colours  should  be  put  on  any 
enter  upon  a minute  historical  investigation  of  ; part  of  a picture  which  is  not  yet  perfectly  dry. 
the  material  as  well  ns  of  the  technical  methods  ' -i.  White  and  other  quick-drying  opaque  colours 
adopted  by  artists  of  different  schools  and  diffe-  j may  be  put  on  thickly.  On  the  contrary,  trans- 
rent  periods.  The  excellent  works  of  Cenniuo  ^ parent  and  slowly-drying  colonrs  should  be 
Cenuiui,  Merime,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  iirs.  : always  put  on  in  thiu  layers.  Lastly,  the  varnish, 
Morrylield,  and  others,  have  already  furnished  j the  last  layer  of  the  picture,  often  cracks,  or  may 
most  valuable  material ; but  still  the  field  for  '■  bo  discoloured,  and  it  is  theu  necessary  to 
investigation  remains  unlimited,  for  in  order  to  ' remove  it.  Numberless  works  of  art  have  been 
enable  ns  to  secure  tho  conservation  of  each  | irreparably  injured  by  restorers,  who^  in  their 
valuable  painting,  we  ought  to  know  exactly  how  1 eagerness  to  remove  dirt  aud  varnish  have 
it  was  made.  The  artists  of  the  present  time  | attacked  the  picture  itself, 
would  spare  infinite  trouble  to  the  investigators 


of  future  times  if,  along  with  their  works,  they 
would  leave  tho  accuuut  of  their  practice  in  tho 
case  of  each  picture.  A treatment  without  exact 
knowledge  of  tho  normal  condition  as  well  as  of 
the  nature  of  tho  disease  is  as  dangerous  for  tlio 
picture  as  it  would  be  in  tho  case  of  living 
beings.  In  studying  this  subject,  wo  have  to 


NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE  NORFOLK  AND 
NORWICH  HOSPITAL. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  on  the  23rd  nit., 
the  Building  Committee  prescuted  a report,  from 


ncings.  lu  Stuujing  luis  huuj(.cl,  ««  lo  . following  passages: 

consider — first,  the  material  on  which  the  artist . ° ‘ 

l,a,  painted,  wind,,  so  for  as  oil-painting  is  con-  j 5,'“ 

cemed,  is  generally  wood  or  canvas  5 secondly, ' Mcbws.  Wyatt  & Boardman  arohuects  for  the 

the  priming,  that  is,  the  substance  with  which  proposed  new  hospital, 
tho  surface  was  prepay  in  order  to  make  it  lit 

for  painting  ; tlurdly,  the  painting  itselt,  that  is,  prepare  alternative  plans  (A  anfl  B)  adopting  in  both 
the  pigments  and  vehicles  used  for  it,  and  the  I ibe  H form  of  eeBerul  arrangement,  but  bhowing  in  A 

liquids  that  were  added  during  tho  painting,  the  adaptation  of  the  ewt  wog  of  the  present  hospital  to 

Iiqmua  Li.au  ncu,  _ fe  J r-  .ug  nuronsa  of  an  out-palieuts  department  and  Durses 

the  mediums,  the  siccatives,  varnish,  essential  interposing  the  adramistrative  department 

oils,  &c. ; fourthly,  the  coat  or  coats  of  varnish  between ’it  and  the  hospital  proper;  and  in  B,  providing 
spread  over  the  picture.  Firstly,  the  wood  on  ' accommooation  for  nurees  in  a aetacbed  building,  n 
which  s picture  is  painted  may  either  warp,  get  ' V*  h'the°ont  p.fl™!." 

chinks  in  it,  become  worm-eaten,  or  even  alto-  ^be  centre  of  the  space  between  the  limbs  of  the  H. 
gether  rotten.  The  remedies  for  these  Dr.  ‘ At  a meeting  held  Ist  December,  plans  A and  B,  in 
Liebreich  described.  Canvas  may  be  subject 

to  holes,  rents,  or  the  whole  may  be  ragged  and  fJ^How Plan  A.  preserving  the  east  wmg  of  the  present 
tattered.  The  remedies  in  such  cases  are  either  hospital,  36,ooof, ; plan  B.  involving  the  tciil  demolition 
patching,  or  the  entire  renroval  of  the  old , 
canvas,  and  the  substitution  01  iresii.  becondly,  j 

the  changes  in  the  priming  may  be  grouped  ’After  lengthened  discussion,  at  a meeting  held  on  t 
rmder  ^ two  heads  - the  diatonipor  and  the  ; “ “soSd*  roTem^or., 

Oil  pnming.  The  diseases  arise  either  from  inasmuch  as  considerable  difference  of  opinion  had 
cracks  in  the  priming  itself,  the  severance  been  manifested,  and  the  vote  in  favour  of  pl^n  B had  not 
of  the  priming  from  tho  painting,  or  the  been  carried  by  a majority  of  the  entire  committee,  it 

^ . . * .f_„„  J felt  that  farther  opporlumty  of  testing  the  relative  me 

Boveranco  of  tho  priming  from  the  ^ giygn^  au^  the  c 

or  canvas.  The  third  disease  is  by  far  the  most  ' mittee  resolved  tocall  in  Dr.F.  deChaumont,  Professor  of 
frequent.  Thirdly,  tho  painting  itself.  It  is  I Hjrif™  « 


possession  of  pigments  the  knowledge  of  which 
has  been  lost,  aud  that  this  accounts  principally 
for  the  difference  between  the  oil-painting  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  on  the 
other;  but  this  is  a great  mistake.  We  know 
perfectly  well  the  pigments  nsed  by  the  old 
masters  ; we  possess  tho  same,  and  a consider- 
able number  of  new  ones,  good  as  well  as  bad, 
in  addition — good  and  bad,  that  is,  as  regards 
durability.  From  this  point  of  view  pigments 
may  be  grouped  under  three  headings  : — l.Tliose 
which  are  durable  in  themselves  and  also  agree 
well  with  the  other  pigments  with  which  they 
have  been  mixed.  2.  Such  as,  when  sufficiently 
isolated,  remain  unaltered,  bat  when  in  contact 
with  certain  other  pigments  change  colour,  or 
alter  the  others,  or  produce  a reciprocal  modi- 
fication. *3.  Those  which  are  so  little  durable 
that,  even  when  isolated  from  other  pigments, 
the  mere  contact  of  tbe  vehicle,  the  air,  or  the 
light,  makes  them  in  time  fade,  darken,  or 


mixht  be  cooeliiaiLw.  .,  j . 

Profeaior  de  Cbaumont  having  undertaken  this  doty, 
and  exprCBied  in  an  elaborate  report  hie  preference  for 
plan  B,  the  committee  passed  a reeolution  confirming 
their  previous  vote  in  favour  of  that  plan,  and  in  pnr- 
snanco  of  the  resolution  so  confirmed  now  beg  to  sub- 
mit plau  B,  with  Dr,  de  Chaumonfe  report  in  iJlustialion 
of  its  merits,  for  the  conBideratvon  of  the  General 
Board." 

Plan  B is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
to  be  built  of  red  brick,  with  gtono  dressings ; is 
arranged  upon  the  pavilion  system,  and  con- 
sists of  four  main  blocks  of  buildings,  viz.,  two 
double  pavilions,  administrative  and  operating 
blocks.  The  pavilions  are  two  stories  high,  and 
set  out  on  the  site  at  right  angles  with  St. 
Sbephen’s-road.  The  south-west  pavilion  _ con- 
sists of  four  large  w'ards,  each  containing 
twenty-four  bods,  and  each  ha\-iiig  a " double- 
bed” ward  and  nurses’  room,  w'ith  detached 
projections  at  each  extreme  angle,  containmg 
bath  and  lavatory  accommodation.  The  north- 
east pavilion  is  of  a similar  construction,  but 
contains  more  Bmallor.w&rds.  These  pavilions 
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are  connected  with  the  administrative  block  by 
a corridor,  12  ft.  wide.  The  administrative 
block  is  placed  centrally  between  tbe  two 
pavilions,  with  a fa^jado  of  9tft.,  aud  has  a 
porte  cochere  to  the  central  main  entrance,  and 
a clock-tower  rising  from  the  central  roof,  and 
consists  of  a basement,  containing  kitchen, 
scullery,  aud  store-rooms,  with  corridor  to  tho 
pavilions,  arranged  with  lifts  for  raising  coals, 
&c.  The  ground-floor  contains  entrance-hall, 
library.  Board-room,  secretary  and  matron’s 
rooms,  ic.,  and  completely  separated  by  a wall 
is  the  out-patients’  waiting-room,  with  surgery, 
physicians’  and  surgeons’  rooms,  and  entrance 
and  exit  perfectly  distinct  from  tho  hospital. 
This  waiting-room  will  also  be  used  for  patients’ 
visitors.  At  the  end  of  this  waiting-room  is  the 
dispensary,  which  is  to  supply  the  out-patients, 
and  is  equally  distant  from  all  tho  wards.  Tho 
first  and  second  stories  contain  tho  resident 
officer’s  sitting  and  bed  rooms.  In  tho  rear  of 
this  is  tho  operating-block,  one  story  high,  con- 
taining theatre,  coiisulting-rooms,  foui-  double- 
bed  wards,  nurses’  accommodation,  baths,  &c. 
Between  tho  operating-block  and  the  pavilions 
is  a general  bath-room  on  one  side,  and  a nurses’ 
dining-room  on  the  other.  At  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  corridor  is  the  chapel,  and 
beyond  that  tho  museum  aud  post,  mortem  aud 
waiting  rooms.  Detached  from  the  hospital, 
and  forming  tlie  north-east  building,  is  a resi- 
dence for  nurses  off  duty,  covered  shod  for 
carriages,  Ac. 

Tho  recommendation  of  the  building  com- 
mittee is  still  under  discussion.  Party  feeling 
between  the  adherents  of  tho  rc.opcctivo  plans 
seems  to  run  in  strong  currents,  judging  from  a 
report,  several  columns  in  length,  in  the  Ndrjolk 
Chronicle.  Tho  hope  was  e.xprosscd  by  Sir 
F.  G.  II.  Boilcau  that  at  the  next  meeting  tho 
alteruativo  elevation  of  plan  B, — the  Queen. 
Anne  elevation, — would  bo  placed  before  tho 
governors.  


BRICKBURNING  BY  A NEW  PROCESS. 

Messrs.  J.  A C.  J.  Fosmn,  of  Normanton, 
Yorkshire,  arc  the  patentees  of  a kiln  for  burn- 
ing bricks,  suitably  called  ‘‘The  New  Patent 
Tramway  Brick-kiln.”  The  kiln,  in  appearance, 
very  much  resembles  a brick  tunnel  above 
ground;  it  is  108  ft.  long,  H ft.  wide  at  tho 
bottom,  ami  measures,  in  tho  centre  of  tho 
arched  top,  about  11  ft.  in  height ; near  to  tho 
entrance-end  is  the  chimney-shaft,  aud  the  fur- 
naces, of  which  there  are  four  on  either  side, 
arc  midway  between  the  inlet  aud  outlet  ends 
of  the  kiln.  At  tho  mouth  orcntr.ance  end  is  an 
iron  slide  fitted  into  grooves,  which  is  elevated 
aud  lowered  as  tho  load  of  “green  bricks”  is 
admitted,  and  a pair  of  iron  folding-doors  at 
the  outlet  end.  The  tramway  is  formed  of  two 
lines  of  ordinary  railway  metals,  with  the  same 
gauge  as  is  used  on  railways,  and  passes  through 
tho  kiln  and  extends  beyond  it  at  both  ends, 
and  a loop  line  outside  for  the  trucks  to  pass  to 
the  entrance  end  when  discharged.  The  track 
upon  which  5,000  green  bricks  are  stacked  is 
12  ft.  lotig  and  8 ft.  wide,  and  tho  load  when 
stacked  is  shaped  to  correspond  with  and 
fit  the  inside  of  the  kiln ; each  truck  con- 
sists of  four  wheels  aud  an  iron  bottom  1 
with  a covering  of  fire-clay.  On  either  side  of 
the  kiln  is  a fillet  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to 
fit  a groove  formed  on  the  outer  sides  of  the 
bottom  of  tho  truck ; by  this  arrangement  cold 
air  is  admitted  under  tho  bottom,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  iron  from  damage  by  the  heat,  and  pre- 
venting cold  air  from  entering  the  inside  of  tho  • 
kiln.  The  ends  of  tho  trucks  are  rabbeted,  so 
that  one  truck-bottom  overlaps  tho  other  about 
3 in.  J and  when  tho  kiln  is  full,  forms  a continuous 
air-tight  floor,  having  niuo  divisions  coupled  • 
together  extending  from  one  end  of  tho  kiln  to  ' 
the  other,  each  truck  or  load  consisting  of  5,000  ' 
bricks,  the  total  number  in  a kiln  of  this  size  j 
being  45,000.  The  heat  passes  from  the  fur- 
naces in  the  middle  to  tho  inlet  end,  thus  five 
truck-loads  of  bricks  are  more  or  less  brought 
into  contact  with  the  heat,  tho  load  immediately 
opposite  the  famaccs  being  the  hottest ; in  fact, 
the  bricks  as  seen  through  the  furnace-holes  are 
at  a red  or  white  heat,  whilst  tho  load  of  green  - 
bricks  last  admitted  is  only  gradually  drying; 
also,  the  truck-load  -which  lias  passed  tho  fur- 
naces is  gnulually  cooling,  and  gets  colder  as  iti 
passes  towards  the  outlet.  Each  truck-load  is 
retained  from  six  to  eight  hours  opposite  the: 
furnaces,  and  for  the  same  period  of  time  isi 
either  passing  the  stages  of  increasing  heat  on 
cold  as  it  approaches  towards  or  passes  from 
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tho  furnaces.  Ifc  therefore  follows  that  one  load 
of  6,000  bricks  is  admitted  and  6,000  withdrawn 
evciy  six  or  eight  hours,  and  from  15,000  to 
20,000  bricks  aro  burned  in  oyery  twenty-four 
hours. 


ST.  LEONAJID’S. 

With  refereuce  to  tho  concluding  jmragraph 
in  our  article  last  week  on  tlio  Jubiloo  of  St. 
Leonard’s,  we  are  asked  to  say  that  tho  muni- 
cipal  authorities,  thi’ough  their  surveyor,  are 
engaged  in  extending  that  system  of  sea  defence 
which  has  been  mainly  instrumental  during 
many  years  past,  in  defining  the  boundaries  of 
soa  and  dry  land  in  the  borough;  and  that, 
while  the  new  Parade  wall  affords  at  once  a 
stout  bulwark  and  a fine  promenade,  additional 
groynes  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  tbe 
medium  of  collecting  at  the  extreme  east  a like 
amount  of  beach  to  that  they  have  beon  tho 
means  of  providing  towards  the  west  end  of  that 
modem  creation  of  which  we  wrote. 


“GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES.” 

Sir,  — I read  with  iutex'est  your  article  in 
last  week’s  number  on  “Ancient  and  Modern 
Gymnastic  Exorcises,”  containing  much  that  is 
suggestive  and  true,  and  quite  in  keeping  with 
tho  objects  of  a journal  which  is  concerned  in  all 
questions  relating  to  health. 

But  I regretted  to  read  a sentence,  in  refei’- 
once  to  tho  development  of  the  voice,  casting  a 
slur  on  those  who  would  “ teach  their  children 
that  ifc  is  vulgar  to  speak  loud,”  <tc.  I am  most 
sfcrougly  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  in  manner 
is  more  pleasing,  and  more  indicative  of  really 
gentlemanly  character  and  bringing  up,  than  a 
quiet  and  restrained  manner  of  speaking  ; “ an 
excellent  thing  in  woman,”  our  great  poet  says  ; 
an  equally  excellent  thing  in  man,  I venture  to 
suggest  j and  a habitude  which  children  will 
not  acquire,  perhaps,  unless  inured  to  it  early. 
Wheu  I hoar  childr-cu  noisy  and  sjieakiug  with 
load  and  sharp  voices,  I always  set  them  down 
as  badly  brought  up.  The  quiet  voice  is  an  old 
tiaditiou  of  “ tho  gentle  life  ” in  this  country, 
and  ouo  that  is  now  only  too  much  neglected 
and  undervalued.  2. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  MANCHESTER 
JOINERS’  STRIKE. 

A FEW  days  since,  the  united  trade  committee 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Carpenters  and 
Joiners’  Association  issued  a report,  in  which  they 
state  (according  to  the  Manchester  Courier)  that 
it  is  with  extreme  regret  they  are  again  compelled 
to  i-eport  the  strike  in  Manchester  and  Salford 
still  unsettled  ; but  they  aro  happy  to  add  that 
many  more  favourable  signs  of  success  appear 
than  have  been  apparent  for  several  months 
past.  On  the  4th  ult.  a general  meeting  of  the 
trade,  which  was  attended  by  nearly  2,000 
members,  was  held,  and  after  hearing  the  report 
of  the  committee,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
continue  the  demand  of  the  associated  builders 
until  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the  committee 
of  the  workmen,  sign  tho  rules,  and  make  a 
reasonable  concession  in  respect  to  wages.  Tho 
committee  was  also  empowered  to  make  terms 
with  the  unasBociated  builders  by  permitting 
them  to  employ  men  at  Od.  per  hour,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  gave  them  concurrenco  in  the 
improved  working  rules  agreed  to  twelve  mouths 
ago.  Accordingly  tho  committee  have  visited, 
either  personally  or  by  proxy,  nearly  200 
employers,  all  of  whom  have  agreed  to  the  new 
arrangement  In  every  instance  tho  men  not 
connected  with_  the  union  have  been  discharo-ed 
before  tho  society  men  resumed  work  The 
committee  are  in  negotiation  with  several  other 
employers,  and  have  great  faith  in  tho  results 
ot  the  new  movement,  which  had  given  tbe 
most  unqualified  satisfaction  to  all  their  best 
friends  m the  trade.  Its  success  was,  perhaps, 
proved  by  the  following  figures  :-In  the  week 
endmg  March  9th,  there  were  on  strike  468  men 
connected  with  the  general  union,  and  425  men 
connected  with  the  amalgamated  society,  total 
oyd;  and  on  the.^following  week  the  figures 
were  respectively  436  and  388,  showing  a 
decrease  ^of|;8ixty-nine 'society  men;  and  the ' 
numbers  of  the  non-society  men  connected  with 
tho  associations  also  show  a decrease  in  equal ; 
proportion.  The  committee  expected  a much ! 
larger  decrease  during  the  current  and  foUowing 


weeks  until  the  end  of  the  etriko.  The  report 
concludes  as  follows  ; — 

“ Surely  when  the  employers  eee  their  members  and 
friends  aecedioR  from  them  iu  this  manner,  and  obtaining 
the  next  summer's  contracts,  which  under  other  circum- 
stancei  would  belong  to  them,  they  must  open  their  eyes 
and  throw  oti’  the  [stupid  dogmatism  with  which  they  hive 
previously  received  all  onr  overtures,  and  meet  uswith'a 
reasonable  concession,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  tbe 
struggle  which  has  proved  more  disastrous  aud  costly  to 
them  than  it  could  possibly  bo  to  us.” 

In  the  eighth  balauce-slieefc  tho  committee 
state  that  Sill.  9s.  have  been  received  iu  sub- 
scriptions ill  aid  of  tho  strike  fund  from  other 
trades;  5,7871.  58.  3d.  from  their  fellow-trades- 
men in  other  towns,  and  5,8001.  19s.  lid.  in  tho 
form  of  local  levies  subscribed  by  members  of 
the  associations  who  aro  at  work  in  Manchester 
and  neighbourhood.  The  total  expenditure  had 
been  11,8631.  8s.  8id.,  leaving  a balance  in  hand 
of  361.  53.  5M. 


A STRIKE  AND  ITS  RESULT. 

Sir, — It  seems  that  tho  masons’  strike  has 
come  to  an  end.  It  will  increase  tho  present 
ill-foeling  existing  between  labour  and  capital, 
unless  some  centripetal  force  be  put  in  action 
to  harmonise  the  contending  parties. 

Some  time  since  Professor  Barry  urged  tho 
working  men  aud  the  trade  societies  to  the  erec- 
tion of  houses  suitable  to  their  requiremeuts. 
Mr.  T.  Brassey,  M.P.,  has  also  -wTitten  in  favour 
of  co-operation,  since  which  time  one  of  tho 
Messrs.  Lucas  has  spoken  in  favour  of  the  same 
organisation.  On  the  aide  of  laboui-,  Lloyd 
Jones,  & Co.  are  co-operators.  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  a manufacturing  co-operative 
society,  with  some  of  those  individuals  on  the 
committee  proposing  to  pay  6 per  cent,  on  trans- 
ferable shares,  both  classes  would  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  its  success.  To  the  manufacturer  tho 
committee  would  act  as  a buffer,  lessening  the 
shock  of  contact,  and  possibly  forming  a kind 
of  Conciliation  Board.  Tlio  high  iutei'est  pro- 
posed as  a first  charge  might  attract  capital, 
and  the  bonus  on  labour  might  attract  the  work- 
man. Wore  the  experiment  tried  on  a small 
scale  it  might  be  best,  and  a good  and  national 
object  w'oulcl  be  tho  erection  of  a temperance 
hotel,  with  lecture-room,  baths,  aud  stabling 
attached.  At  Aldershott  each  of  those  things  is 
needed  at  that  central  dep6t,  for  our  soldiery 
and  tho  visitors  at  the  camp,  as  nothing  of  tho 
kind  exists  at  the  present  time.  The  advocates 
of  total  abstinence  might  also  aid  if  they  found 
others  willing  to  help.  J.  Chretiex. 


have  ftoy  money,  as  he  had  not  received  any  from  the 
builder.  Ho,  however,  eventuslly  gave  me  51.  to  pay 
wages  amounting  to  IIL  6a.  (I  distributed  the  6L  amongst 
the  men,  aa  in  evidence.)  I have  since  ascertained  that 
Messrs.  T,  & M.  had  received  an  advance  the  previous 
week  the  very  day  he  askea  me  to  put  on  more  men,  so 
that  he  could  make  a show,  aud  get  an  advance,  and  he 
promised  me  I should  have  15L  the  following  week. 

As  to  my  account  being  overdrawn,  I obtained  a aum- 
mons  for  money  due,  bnt  on  comiug  on  for  hearing,  tbe 
Court  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  referred  me  to  the  County 
Court,  where,  no  doubt,  I shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
further  explaining  away  the  slur  on  my  character. 

E.  Leecii. 


CHANGES  IN  IRON. 

Sir, — Ifc  is  a well-known  fact  that  tho  very 
best  puddled  iron  becomes  granulated  after  a 
long  series  of  blows  or  shocks.  The  fibrous 
nature  becomes  crystalliuo  and  brittle.  A Bir- 
mingham manufacturer,  who  uses  a large  number 
of  small  sfceam-hammors,  tells  mo  that  he  found 
the  very  best  iron,  when  need  as  insfcou-rods  to 
his  hammers,  became  granulated  and  broke 
after  being  in  use  about  two  months.  Tho 
damage  and  loss  consequent  upon  the  breakage 
was  very  serious.  This  he  now  obviates  by 
annealing  his  rods  every  six  weeks  or  there- 
abouts, which  he  says  restores  their  fibrous 
character. 

We  have  always  been  taught  by  scientists 
that  the  crystalline  character  of  cast-iron  and 
steel  was  due  to  a percentage  of  carbon  in  combi- 
nation ivith  the  iron;  but  iu  the  above  case  that 
can  scarcely  bo.  Ifc  also  appears  singular  that 
annealing  should  have  tho  power  of  ro-unitiug 
tho  atoms  of  iron  after  crystallisation. 

I call  attention  to  the  matter  iu  the  hope  that 
some  reader  of  the  Builder  may  bo  able  to 
explain  the  phenomenon.  E.  G. 


“ SUB-CONTRACTORS.” 

Sir,— la  the  report  in  your  last  issue  under  the  above 
heading,  the  statement  there  made  by  Mr.  Xilney  is  so 
incorrect  that  I trust  you  will  allow  me  to  make  tho  fol- 
lowing  explanation  public,  it  being  calculated  to  do  me 
much  harm. 

Being  away  from  home,  I was  not  aware  that  proceed- 
ings were  being  taken  till  I found,  on  my  return,  on  Mon- 
day,  the  2ath,  that  the  proceedings  which  you  report  had 
been  taken,  or  I should  most  assuredly  have  been  there, 
and  had  the  following  facte  elicited : — 

When  Mr.  Tilney  made  the  statement  that  '•  on  Saturday 
last  when  I received  my  money,  I had  told  the  men  I had  not 
got  any,  when  I had  plenty  to  pay  them,”  he  surely  knew 
he  was  stating  what  wss  not  correct,  for  instead  of  send- 
ing my  money,  as  promised,  he  sent  word  for  me  to  see 
him  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  his  yard,  for  my  money  ; this 
being  the  time  men.  leave  work.  I went  to  see  him,  and 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

North  Cerney. — During  the  last  two  years 
considerable  works  have  been  effected  in  the 
very  ancient  and  interesting  church  of  this 
parish.  The  survey  of  the  church  made  by  tho 
diocesan  architect,  Mr.  Waller,  of  Gloucester, 
on  tho  appointment  of  the  present  rector,  tho 
Rev.  P.  Goldsmith  Medil,  disclosed  an  unsafe 
condition  of  tho  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  which 
has  therefore  beon  entirely  rebuilt.  This  gave 
the  opportunity  for  tho  restoration  of  tbe 
beautiful  Early  English  east  window,  traces  of 
which  remained  in  tho  pointed  arch  on  tho 
inside,  and  iu  portions  built  into  the  masonry  of 
the  late  wall,  which  was  of  the  date  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  new  window,  together  with  its 
beautiful  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Hardman — 
subject,  “ The  Manifestation  of  tho  Risen 
Saviour  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  tho  Garden,” 
is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Dawson  Allen,  iu  memory  of 
her  husband,  tho  late  rector.  'The  carved  oak 
reredos,  to  bo  completed  hereafter  with  suitable 
panclliug  for  the  whole  space  within  tho  com- 
munion rails,  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Medd.  The 
choir  stalls  aro  those  designed  by  Mr.  Butter- 
field  for  tho  first  temporary  chapel  of  Keblo 
College  at  Oxford.  Iu  tho  body  of  the  church, 
and  in  tbe  north  transept,  comfortable  open 
benches  of  good  pitch  pine  have  replaced  the 
high  pews.  Tho  space  at  the  west  end  under 
tho  tower,  formerly  occupied  by  the  children, 
has  been  converted  into  a vestry,  aud  tho 
children  are  now  seated  iu  tho  north  transept. 
Tho  organ  has  boon  removed  from  the  west 
gallery  to  an  organ-chamber  recently  built  at  tlie 
western  angle  of  the  north  transept.  Tho  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck, 
builder,  Gloucester. 

Dagenham.  — On  tho  2oth  ult.,  a vestry 
meeting  was  held  at  Dagenham,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Lee, 
architect,  for  the  restoration  of  tho  parish  church. 
The  Vicar,  in  reference  to  a proposal  wliicli  had 
been  made  to  carry  out  a portion  only  of  the 
works,  said  that  there  were  several  persons  who 
would  only  contribute  on  condition  that  Mr. 
Lee’s  plan  was  earned  out  in  its  integrity,  aud 
tho  gallery  removed.  Mr.  Lee,  the  architect, 
explained  tho  plans,  and  said  tho  main  points 
were  the  seats  and  tho  gallery.  The  gallery 
was  now  a thing  of  the  past,  and  if  left, up 
it  would  appear  rather  ridiculous.  Mr.  Lee 
explained  that  the  accommodation  at  present 
was  353  seats,  and  that  he  should  by  his  plan 
get  354,  and  there  would  bo  practically  an 
increase  of  twenty -five,  as  none  of  them  would 
be  only  suitable  for  children,  as  was  tho  case 
with  the  seats  in  tho  west  gallery.  On  the 
question  being  submitted,  there  were  sixty-tlmee 
votes  for  the  retention  of  the  gallery,  and  fifty- 
six  for  its  removal.  A poll  was  demanded  by 
those  who  favoiu-ed  tho  removal  of  tho  galloi’y. 

llcheste^-. — The  fine  old  parish  chnrch  of 
Ilchester,  near  Yeovil,  is  about  to  undergo  re- 
storation, at  a cost  of  above  3,0001,,  towards 
which  nearly  4001.  has  been  already  raised. 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Willcox,  & Wilson,  of  Bath,  have 
prepared  the  plans. 

Woodkouse  {near  Loughborough). — This  parish 
church  is  about  to  be  re-renovated  by  taking  out 
all  the  old  closed-up  pews,  and  by  being  re- 
seated with  open  ones ; and  the  church  is  also 
to  be  enlarged  by  tho  building  of  an  additional 
north  aisle.  The  cost  of  all  will  be  defrayed 
by  the  generous  gift  of  the  widow  of  Mr.  William 
Perry  Herrick,  Beau  Manor  Hall,  near  Lough- 
borough. 

Clifton. — A faculty  has  just  been  granted  to 
the  churchwardens  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Clifton,  by  the  Consistory  Court,  to  enable  them 
to  carry  out  certain  improvements  which  were 
decided  on  at  a vestry  meeting  held  in  Febmaxy. 
The  proposed  improvements  consist  of  a new 
pulpit,  I'eading-desk,  lectern,  additional  means 
of  exit,  aud  tho  completion  of  the  alterations 
which  were  commenced  four  years  ago.  The 
estimated  cost  of  these  works  is  about  500Z. 


had  to  wait  two  hoars,  when  he  Bald  he  could  not  let  me  I North  Wales, — The  parish  church  of  Aher, 
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North  Wales,  is  on  the  eve  of  completion.  It 
has  cost  tmder  3,0001.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Pugin,  Ashlin,  & Pngin,  of  Westminster. 


glisrtUaiua. 

Walsall  Sewerage. — A special  meeting  of 
the  Walsall  Town  Council  was  held  on  the  27th 
nit.,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  draft  provisional  order  proposed  to  be 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with 
respect  to  the  lands  required  for  the  proposed 
sewage  works.  The  Local  Government  Board, 
in  one  of  their  letters,  wrote: — “The  Board 
consider  it  may  bo  open  to  question  whether 
the  scheme  of  the  Town  Council  will  sufficiently 
purify  the  sewage  before  its  discharge  into  the 
river  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876 : but, 
having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  they  have  determined  not  to  refuse  the 
issue  of  the  provisional  order  applied  for  by  the  ■ 
Town  Council.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ; 
understood  that,  if  the  requii'ements  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  are  not  satis- 
fied, the  Town  Council  will  have  to  provide  more 
effectual  means  for  the  purification  of  the 
sewage.”  It  was  resolved,  “That,  in  view  of 
the  doubt  raised  by  tho  Local  Government 
Board  in  their  letter,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Council  that  no  further  proceedings  should  bo 
taken  in  respect  of  tho  provisional  order,  tho 
draft  of  which  has  been  read,  but  that  the  whole 
subject  be  referred  back  to  the  Sewage  Com- 
mittee for  further  consideration,  and  that  a copy 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.”  In  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
Alderman  Brownhill  said  Mr.  Hawksley  in  his 
report  merely  expressed  his  belief  that  the  tank 
system  and  treatment  with  lime  would  purify 
tho  sewage  matter  sufficiently,  but  that,  if  it 
should  not  do  so,  then  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  would  effect  the  desired  end.  Mr. 
Hawksley,  in  liis  estimate,  however,  put  down 
only  1,5001.  as  the  cost  of  the  chemicals.  The 
lime  would  cost  half  tliat  amount,  but  tho  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  used  on  the  scale  named  by 
Mr.  Hawksley,  would  cost  lOL  per  day,  or  the 
enormous  sum  of  3,6501.  per  annum. 

The  Electric  Light. — An  exhibition  of  the 
Gramme  electric  light  was  given  at  tho  Rose- 
hill  Bridewell  on  the  evening  of  the  27tb  ult. 
for  tho  information  of  the  Watch  Committee 
and  other  members  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Liverpool.  The  invention  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Hartley  & Talbot,  the  local  agents  for  Messrs. 
C.  Ball  & Co.,  London.  The  light  was  shown  in 
the  large  parade-room.  The  machine  used  on 
this  occasion  gave  a light  equal  to  6,000  candles 
or  600  gas-burners.  The  cost  of  working  it, 
as  explained  by  Mr.  Hartley,  is  2id.  per  hour 
working  without  power,  and  4id.  per  hour 
working  with  the  requisite  engine  power.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  machine  that  it  excels  all  other 
similar  inventions  with  regard  to  the  degree  of 
light  it  gives  in  relation  to  the  weight  of  power 
it  absorbs.  The  invention  is  largely  used  in 
Franco  for  lighting  factories  and  largo  buildings, 
and  is  also  in  use  on  board  British  men-of-war. 
The  Daily  Courier  says  that  the  iinpression  on 
those  present  was  that  the  electric  illuminator 
would,  provided  the  cost  was  moderate,  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  lighting  the  public 
buildings  and  thoroughfares.  The  invention  wiU 
probably  be  further  tested  in  Liverpool.  An 
electric  light  was  exhibited  in  the  central  hall 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  ult.  It  is  not  the  Jablochoff  candle,  but  a 
new  magneto-electro  light,  which  has  already 
been  tried  in  Paris.  The  Speaker  came  to  wit- 
ness  the  experiment,  and  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  spent  some  time  in  inquiiang  into  the 
matter.  So  far  as  brilliancy  is  concerned,  the 
light  is  said  to  have  been  in  every  way  satis- 
factory, though  it  was  dazzling  from  its  very 
intensity  j bnt  it  was  exceedingly  unsteady, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  engine  being  without  a 
governor. 

Value  of  City  Property. — The  freehold 
ground-rent  of  1,350Z.  per  annum  arising  out  of 
the  premises  situate  at  the  comer  of  Grace- 
church-street  and  Cornhill,  and  known  as  59  & 
60,  Comhill,  covering  an  area  of  about  850  ft., 
has  been  sold  by  Messrs.  Harvey  & Davids  for 
the  sum  of  33,7501.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  401.  per  foot  superficial,  and  in  round 
numbers  1,700,000?.  per  acre. 


Washing  in  Saltaire. — Saltaire,  the  town 
Sir  Titus  Salt  reared  as  the  great  seat  of  the 
alpaca  manufacture,  covers  an  area  of  over  fifty 
acres,  and  provides  accommodation  for  nearly 
5,000  alpaca-workers  and  their  families.  It 
consists  of  twenty-two  streets,  containing  775 
houses,  besides  forty-five  almshouses  for  the 
aged.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  the 
facades  of  the  houses  neat,  and  the  interiors 
fitted  up  with  every  accommodation.  Tho  baths 
and  wash-houses,  which  stand  about  the  centre 
of  the  town,  are  a great  public  convenience. 
Labouring  men  know  tho  misery  of  washing- 
day  in  a small  cottage  j but  the  inhabitants  of 
Saltaire  are  free  from  this  domestic  plague. 
There  the  working  man’s  wife  takes  her  clothes 
to  the  public  wash-house  overnight,  aud  pre- 
pares them.  Next  morning  she  finds  the  three 
steam-engines,  with  their  steam  up,  ready  to 
drive  the  washing-machines.  When  washed, 
they  are  transferred  to  an  immense  Cornish 
boiler,  18  ft.  by  6 ft.,  and  when  they  have 
been  rinsed  they  are  placed  in  the  centri- 
fugal wringer,  and  in  a few  seconds  they 
are  nearly  dry.  These  wringers  consist  of  a 
huge  circular  trough,  the  sides  of  which  are 
perforated  by  many  holes,  and  it  is  made  to 
revolve  very  rapidly  by  a shaft  driven  by  steam. 
The  clothes  placed  iu  it  quite  wet  are  driven 
against  tho  sides  of  the  trough  with  great  force, 
and  cling  tighter  and  tighter  as  it  rushes  round, 
so  that  the  water  is  squeezed  out,  escapes  by  tho 
holes,  and  is  carried  away  into  the  sewage-pipes. 
By  this  means  a tubful  of  clothes  is  wrung 
almost  dry  in  a few  seconds,  without  any  labour 
to  the  washerwoman.  Next,  stretching  them 
on  “ horses,”  she  wheels  them  into  the  di-ying- 
closet,  and  in  a few  hours  from  starting  she 
brings  them  home  pure  and  clean,  neatly  folded 
and  mangled,  bo  the  day  fair  or  foul.— From 
Great  Industries  of  Great  Britain." 


Chetham  Hospital  Blue  Coat  School, 
Manchester. — The  old  buildings  of  this  school 
having  been  found  to  be  totally  inadequate  and 
unsuitable  for  the  pur|)Osea  of  the  modem 
system  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  tho 
governors  determined,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  to  erect  a building 
which  would  meet  all  their  requirements  for 
educational  purposes,  and  one  that  would  also 
be  in  architectural  harmony  with  the  fine  old 
pile  of  buildings  of  which  they  are,  for  the 
time  being,  the  custodians.  Accordingly,  they 
secured  the  professional  assistance  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  architect,  and  he,  acting 
under  their  instructions,  in  the  early  part  of 
1873  prepared  designs  and  advertised  for 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  now  school 
buildings.  Eventually  tho  contract  was  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  George  Clay,  who  engaged  to  do 
the  work  for  the  sum  of  3,840?.  The  building 
is  in  the  Tudor  style,  and  comprises  a school- 
room, 72  ft.  by  24  ft.  ; a class-room,  16  ft.  9 in. 
by  15  ft. ; and  gallery  recess,  22  ft.  by  12  ft. 
It  is  situated  a little  in  advance  of  the  fine  old 
Chetham  Library,  on  the  north  side,  and  adjoins 
the  Palatine  Hotel  on  the  west. 


Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — 
The  next  meeting  of  this  Institution  will  he 
held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  tho 
11th  and  12th  inst.,  when,  amongst  other  busi- 
ness, the  following  resolution,  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Council,  will  be  submitted  to  the 
meeting  for  confirmation : — 

“ That  three  thoasftnd  poauds  be  voted  from  the  fanda 
of  the  Institution  to  Mr.  WdiiamP.  MarshaU,  in  recog- 
nition of  hia  valaable  paat  services,  snbjeot  to  confirmation 
by  the  members  in  general  meeting.’’ 

Hew  Cattle  Market,  Darlington. — The 
Darlington  corpor.'ition  has  now  provided  a place 
wherein  the  cattle-dealers  who  periodically  visit 
the  town  can  transact  their  business,  without 
transforming  the  main  street  into  a public  fair- 
ground. The  new  market  Jlies  to  the  south  of 
Yictoria-road,  close  to  Bank  Top  Station,  thns 
being  conveniently  near  the  town  and  pretty 
easy  of  access  from  all  directions.  The  area  at 
present  laid  out  ^vith  pens,  roads,  lairs,  alleys, 
&c.,  is  21,384  square  yards.  Within  the  enclo- 
sure, however,  there  is  besides  a space  of  3,2-45 
square  yards.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall  and  iron  railings.  There  are,  also, 
5,800  square  yards  of  land,  the  property  of  the 
corporation,  which  will  be  available  for  building 
purposes.  The  accommodation  of  the  market 
provides  for  the  reception  of  694  fat,  745  lean, 
and  1,010  Irish  cattle;  4,140  lean  and  3,500  fat 
sheep  (the  provision  for  sheep  including  pigs 
and  lairs  for  56  cows). 
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Lime-street  Station,  Liverpool.— On  the 

27th  ult.  the  somewhat  difficult  and  delicate 
operation  of  moving  the  ponderous  staging 
erected  in  one  piece  at  the  new  extension  works 
at  Lime-street  Station,  Liverpool,  was  success- 
fully performed  without  tho  slightest  hitch 
occurring.  This  piece  of  framework  weighs  54D 
tons,  and  is  201  ft.  long  by  some  30  ft.  broad, 
and  about  60  ft.  high.  The  structure  serves  as 
tho  scaffolding  or  platform  for  the  workmen 
engaged  in  erecting  the  iron  girders  for  the 
roof  of  the  new  station.  It  is  the  handiwork  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Ives,  contractor,  who  has  also  roofed 
the  new  station  at  Woodside.  Nineteen  large 
parallel  girders  in  all  have  to  bo  put  up,  and 
by  means  of  tho  staging  two  are  placed  in  posi- 
tion at  a time.  Tho  staging  is  then  moved  on 
to  the  space  that  will  be  occupied  by  tho  next 
two  spans,  leaving  those  finished  to  stand  alone, 
and  BO  on  till  tho  nineteen  are  all  in  place. 
The  base  of  the  enormous  structure  rests  on 
grooved  wheels  running  on  rails.  With  twenty- 
seven  men  using  pinch-bars  or  levers  to  the 
wheels  the  staging  was  moved  33  ft.  in  the 
space  of  thirty-eight  minutes,  leaving  clear  the 
two  first  spans. 

War  and  Pestilence. — It  is  feared  that 
widespread  pestilence  may  follow  tho  recent 
horrors  of  the  war  in  tho  East.  Typhus  fever 
is  reported  to  he  increasing  at  Constantinople, 
and  is  said  to  be  very  prevalent  at  Bucharest. 

A telegram  from  Vienna  says  that  the  Austrian 
Delegation  have  nnanimously  adopted  a motion 
to  refer  to  the  Common  Ministry  a petition  of 
the  association  of  officials  and  various  insurance 
companies  praying  the  Government  to  take 
steps  for  disinfecting  the  battle-fields  of  the 
late  war.  The  Delegation,  at  the  same  time, 
requested  the  Ministry  to  use  their  endeavours 
to  arrest,  by  means  of  an  international  under- 
standing, the  danger  which  threatens  the  general 
health  of  Europe  from  the  vast  number  of 
corpses  lying  unburied  inlloumania  and  Bulgaria, 
and  with  this  view  to  take  steps  for  immediately 
organising  an  international  SanitaryCommission. 

A later  telegram  from  Constantinople  says  that 
a Sanitary  Commission  has  arrived  at  Erzeroum 
from  Tiflis,  and  is  deliberating  upon  tho  best 
means  of  preventing  an  epidemic,  whether  by 
the  cremation  of  the  unbui'ied  bodies,  or  by 
consuming  them  by  means  of  quicklime. 

Hew  Industries  for  the  Iron  and  Coal  ' 
Districts. — In  a sketch  under  tho  heading  of 
“A  Rnn  up  the  Rhondda,”  a ‘m-iter  in  tlie 
Western  Mail  last  week  drew  attention  to  tho 
absolute  necessity  of  starting  new  industries  in 
tho  coal  and  iron  districts.  One  part  of  tho 
Glamorganshire  coalfield,  he  says,  is  well-known 
to  bo  approaching  exhaustion,  and  fifty  years 
again  will  see  every  ton  of  the  4-ft.  seam  in  that 
district  exhausted.  There  will  still  remain, 
however,  an  area  of  inferior  coal.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  done  ? A correspondent  of  the  Mail 
points  to  two  industries  which  should  at  once  be 
started — patent  fuel  manufactory  and  tin-plate. 
With  regard  to  patent  fuel,  it  is  thought  that 
a manufactory  in  close  proximity  to  the 
collieries  and  close  to  a railway  centre  ought  ' 
to  pay  if  properly  managed.  Enterprising  : 
capitalists  are  stated  to  have  visited  Merthyr  a 
few  days  ago,  with  a view  of  setting  on  foot  > 
some  new  industries,  prompted  to  do  so  princi- 
pally by  the  abundant  and  cheap  labour  that  is 
now  in  the  market.  The  place  has  also  the 
strong  recommendation  of  being  well  placed  for  : 
railway  access  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Liverpool  Land.  Company. — The  sixteenth 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 
this  company  was  held  last  week.  The  report 
of  the  directors  stated  that,  after  paying  last 
year’s  dividend  and  an  interim  dividend  of  five 
per  cent,  in  September  last,  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  profit  and  loss  was  26,6351. 178.  6d., 
out  of  which  the  directors  recommended  a further 
dividend  of  15  per  cent.,  absorbing  5,243?.  8s., 
TTiflldug  20  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  leaving  in  i 
reseiwe  a balance  of  21,392?.  98.  5d.  The  chair- 
man (Mr.  Henry  Tate),  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  said  he  had  been  asked  how  it ; 
was  that  they  could  pay  such  large  dividends. 
The  fact  was,  that  they  commenced  on  the  good ' 
principle  of  never  putting  any  extra  value  upon 
their  land,  and  it  now  stood  at  the  same  price 
as  it  did  fourteen  years  ago.  They  had  still  a 
great  many  acres  of  cheaply-bought  land, 
which  would  yield  them  handsome  profits  for 
some  years  to  come.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Picton,  1,000?.  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
directors  for  their  services. 
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Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  held  April  let,  in  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  Mr.  J.  Bemayp,  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  W.  Schonheyder  on  “ Eqnalisingthe  Wear  in 
Horizontal  Steam  Cylinders.”  The  author,  after 
noticing  the  large  extent  to  which  the  horizontal 
engine  was  used  at  the  present  time,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  older  type,  the  beam-engine,  ex 
plained  that  one  objection  to  its  use  was  the 
great  and  uneqnal  wear  of  the  cylinder,  which 
was  due  to  the  weight  of  the  piston  continually 
rubbing  backwards  and  forwards  on  it,  and  to 
the  difficulty  found  in  Inbricating  it  sufficiently, 
especially  when  the  cylinder  was  kept  hot  by 
the  now  universal  steam-jacket.  After  enume- 
rating the  evils  resulting  from  the  unequal  wear 
of  cylinders  and  pistons,  tho  most  important 
expedients  for  preventing  it  were  described, 
and  the  author’s  reasons  given  why  they  could 
not  fulfil  their  purpose  in  practice.  The  author 
then  gave  a description  of  his  method  of  remedy- 
ing the  evil.  This  was  stated  to  consist  in 
making  the  piston-rod  with  a camber  or  upward 
bend,  in  such  a manner  as  that,  when  loaded 
with  the  weight  of  the  piston  and  placed  in  the 
cylinder,  it  assumed  a straight  line,  and  trans- 
ferred the  weight  to  outside  guides.  Special 
tools  are  used,  which  render  the  production  of 
these  rods  easy  and  certain. 

Pumping  Engines.— At  tho  meeting  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  on  the  26th  ult., 
Mr.  Bateman,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper 
read  was  on  “ Direct-Acting  or  Xon- Rotative 
Pumping  Engines  and  Pumps,”  by  Mr.  Henry 
Davey,  C.E.  The  author  discussed  some  new 
forms  of  direct  acting  pumping-engines  and 
pumps,  as  a question  of  relative  cost  and  effi- 
ciency, illustrating  his  arguments  hy  practical 
examples.  The  direct-acting  engine  had  a wider 
sphere  of  application  in  mining  operations  than 
elsewhere,  and  experience  had  proved  is  to  be 
the  best  type  for  deep  mine  and  heavy  pumping. 
Until  lately,  the  Cornish  had  been  the  only  direct- 
acting  and  expansive  engine.  It  was  a very 
econonucal  machine  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, but  its  range  of  expansive  working  was 
limited.  Compound  rotative  engines  had  been 
made  to  do  a higher  dnty  than  Cornish  engines. 
In  the  early  days  of  pumping,  Hornblower, 
Trevethick,  Woolf,  and  Sims  experimented  with 
compound  Cornish  engines  in  Cornwall ; but 
these  attempts  had  failed  because  the  engines 
were  single-acting,  and  the  distribution  of  steam 
was  such  as  to  lead  to  great  thermal  loss  from 
the  cooling  influence  of  the  condenser.  From 
these  and  other  practical  defects  the  engines 
fell  into  disuse. 

The  Growth  of  Bristol, — “ Where  is  Bristol 
going  to  end  ? ” asks  the  Times  and  Mirror. 
“ We  read,  a day  or  two  ago,  that  sixteen  acres 
of  land,  the  property  of  Mr.  Langton  (the  new 
member  for  Mid-Somerset),  situate  between 
the  race-course  at  Knowle  and  the  Brislington 
railway-station,  are  to  be  laid  out  for  building. 
The  city  is  outgrowing  its  old  municipal  gar- 
ment on  all  sides.  The  leap  in  the  population 
from  some  30,000  in  William  III.’s  time  to  more 
than  130,000  in  the  mid-year  of  the  present 
century,  threatens  to  be  surpassed  iu  progressive 
proportion  the  next  time  wo  come  to  number  up 

tho  people If  sanitary  arrangements  and 

some  little  regard  for  structnral  appearances 
only  go  hand  in  hand  with  building  enterprise, 
so  long  as  there  are  folks  to  fill  the  new  tene- 
ments, we  suppose  we  ought  to  rejoice  in  our 
increasing  dimensions.” 

Cnrrall’s  Patent  Ventilators.— The  ad- 

vertisement  says,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
correctly,  that  these  ventilators  are  very  simple, 
efficient,  and  cheap ; a regular  supply  of  fresh 
air  without  any  perceptible  draught,  and  the 
removal  of  the  vitiated  air,  are  effected  by  the 
two  forms,— the  inlet  and  the  outlet.  The  inlet 
is  made  suitable  for  doors,  windows,  and  walls; 
the  outlet  for  chimneys  and  walls.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  giving  an  upward  enrrent  to 
tbe  air  admitted  through  an  orifice  in  a con- 
venient  sitnation.  Messrs.  Tonks,  of  Birming- 
ham,  are  the  manufacturers. 

Kent.— A collection  of  prints,  illustrating 
the  antiquities,  buildings,  &c.,  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  is  being  formed  for  the  Archbishop’s 
Library,  Lambeth  Palace.  Those  who  have 
duplicate  or  other  impressions  are  kindly  asked 
to  contribute.  The  ancient  records  of  the  See, 
further  elucidated  by  Kentish  books  and  prints" 
will  then  make  this  portion  of  the  library  at 
once  valuable  and  unique. 


Liverpool  House-Painters’  Association. — 

On  the  25th  ult.  the  annual  tea-party  and  ball 
cf  the  Liverpool  Honse-painters’  Association 
took  place  at  St.  George’s  Hall.  Upwards  of 
800  persons  attended,  and  the  chair  was  occu- 
pied after  tea  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Holt.  The  annual 
statement  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Tatlock  (the 
secretary),  and  it  set  forth  that  in  case  of  acci- 
dent members  received  los.  per  week,  and  101. 
was  given  in  case  of  death  of  a member,  and 
81.  in  case  of  the  death  of  a member’s  wife. 
The  payments  for  accidents  during  the  year  had 
amounted  to  1921.  6s.,  and  the  payments  in 
cases  of  death  had  reached  1601.  Assistance 
was  also  given  to  members  who  left  the  town  in 
search  of  work,  and  during  the  past  year  up- 
wards of  301.  had  been  expended  in  that  direc- 
tion. A widows’  and  orphans’  fund  had  been 
established  last  year,  and  the  tea-party  and  ball 
then  held  in  aid  of  the  fund  produced  611.  Of 
that  amount  461.  had  been  paid  out.  The  benefits 
paid  away  during  the  last  financial  year 
amounted  to  4281.  Qs.  The  number  of  members 
at  present  in  the  Association  was  1,600. 

Caerphilly  Water  Supply. — At  a recent 
meeting  in  Caerphilly,  Mr.  George  A.  Lundie, 
C.E.,  propounded  his  scheme  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  Caerphilly.  His  proposal  is  to  take 
the  supply  from  the  Cwm  Ivor  stream,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Aber  brook,  to  convey  the  water 
from  thence  by  means  of  glazed  socket-pipes 
to  a reservoir  and  filtering-beds,  to  be  situated 
on  tho  hill  side,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the 
southward,  whence  the  water  would  be  carried 
by  gravitation  in  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  town. 
The  gathering  gi'ounds  of  the  brook,  above  the 
point  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  abstract  the 
water,  are  over  150  acres  in  extent,  and  in  the 
driest  seasons  the  stream  has  never  run  dry, 
being  fed  by  numerous  springs  at  the  higher 
levels.  The  water  is  soft.  The  total  cost  of 
the  works,  including  land,  law,  engineering, 
payment  fur  mill  rights,  ic.,  is  estimated  at 
3,0001. 

New  Infirmary  at  Consett. — A much-felt 
want  at  Consett  has  been  supplied  by  the  Con- 
sett  Iron  Company,  who  have  built  a new 
infirmary.  The  old  building  was  merely  two  or 
three  cottages  thrown  together.  The  new 
building  is  in  Parliament-street,  the  company 
having  set  apart  nearly  an  acre  of  land  for  the 
purpose.  At  the  south  end  there  is  a ward, 
40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  which  will  be  supplied  with 
eight  beds.  The  centre  block  contains  nurse’s 
room,  front  entrance,  store-room,  stairs,  and 
I hall,  with  three  bedrooms  and  linen-room  on  the 
j first  floor.  At  the  north  end  of  the  centre  block 
! is  a convalescent  ward,  operating-room,  and  a 
ward  for  two  beds,  the  latter  being  intended  for 
severe  cases,  and  isolated  from  the  principal 
ward.  Proper  lavatories,  bath-rooms,  and  other 
conveniences  have  been  provided.  Tho  wards, 
&c.,  are  to  be  heated  by  Dinning  &.  Cooke’s  hot- 
water  apparatus.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  the  fittings,  will  be  about  2,8001. 

A Coincidence. — The  Halifax  Guardian  says 
that  the  sudden  death  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  will 
be  much  regretted  in  Halifax,  seeing  that  the 
work  of  restoration  at  the  parish  church  is  just 
on  the  eve  of  commencement.  “ It  is  a singular 
coincidence  that  the  late  Sir  C.  Barry  had  the 
designs  for  the  Halifax  Town-hall  for  one  of  his 
latest  works ; and  now  Sir  G.  Scott  leaves  the 
restoration  of  our  parish  church  to  be  completed 
by  others.  Fortunately,  the  plans  are  in  such  a 
state  of  completeness  that  the  work  can  be 
faithfully  and  efficiently  carried  out.” 

Art-Work  for  the  Paris  Exhibition. — 
From  Exeter  Mr.  Harry  Hems  sends  the 
beautiful  oak  chest  exhibited  at  Philadelphia, 
and  there  awarded  a medal.  The  beam  out  of 
which  it  was  made  formed  part  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Mr.  Hems’s  sculptured  group  in 
alabaster  of  our  Lord  and  the  infant,  entitled 
“ Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus,”  which  also  took  a 
medal  at  Philadelphia,  will  go.  Since  it  left 
America,  tho  figures  have  been  re-stndied  and 
several  alterations  made,  which  will  go  far  to 
make  it  the  more  successful  at  Paris. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Wood-green, 
for  Mr.  8.  Standring.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect 

Wall.  Bros «833  0 0 

Bamford 790  0 0 

Larter  & Son  760  0 0 

Poooct  (accepted)  740  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Presbyterian 

Churob,  Tallamore.  Mr.  Hector  Harding,  architect : 

Egan  (accepted) £207  0 0 


For  additions,  ftc.,  to  Messrs.  Qoodbody’s  Tobacco 
M.  nnfaotory,  Tullamore.  Mr.  Hector  Harding,  archi. 
t«a;— 

Brien  (accepted) £5C0  10  0 

Messrs.  Ford  & 


Adamson  * Sons  

Morcer 

Scrivener  4 White  

Shaw 

£4,879 

4,837 

4,821 
4,9rM3 

Patrick  4 Sons 

Bangs  4 Co 

Perry  4 Co 

Nightingale  

Brass  

4.798 
4,769 
4,649 
4,647 
4, 699 

Browne  4 Robinson 

Downs  & Co 

4, ‘67 
4,375 

Ashby,  Bros 

4,289 

For  re-bnilding  No.  -12,  Cbeapside, 
Heskeih,  architects 

Patrick  t,  Sons 

Morter 

Snaw  

Adamson  Ik  Sons 

Perry  & Co 

Rightiogale  

Brass  

Scrivener  & White  

Bangs  & Co 

Do^ns  & Co 

Browne  &,  Robinson 

Ashby  Bros 


Messrs,  Ford 


£5,380 

0 

0 

. 6,367 

0 

0 

. 6,364 

0 

0 

. 6,359 

0 

0 

. 6,229 

0 

0 

. 6,228 

0 

0 

. 6,206 

0 

0 

. 6,2:3 

0 

0 

. 6,159 

0 

u 

. 6,086 

0 

0 

. 4,084 

0 

0 

. 4,817 

0 

0 

thaw 

Morter  

Patrick  t Sons  

Adamson  & Sons 

Nightingale 

Scrivener  4 White 

Perry  4 Co 

Bangs  & Co 

Brass 

Downs  & Co.  

Browne  &,  Robmson  ., 
Aahbv,  Bi  os 


£10,679 

10,649 

10,660 

10,606 

10,474 

10,431 

10,481 

10,400 

li',366 

10,283 

10,108 

10,204 


0 0 


For  We  nesbury  Bank.  Messrs.  Banks  & Donbleday, 
architects 

Nelson £3,980  0 0 

Beihell 3.950  0 0 

Bighams  3,80J  0 0 

Huraman  k Co 3,650  0 0 

Brailsford  i Brown. 3,600  0 0 

Stockton  & Son 3,370  0 0 

Crisp  & Son  3,250  0 0 

Dawson  4 Bradney 3,162  0 0 

Trow  & Sons  (accepted) 3,100  0 0 

Tatiow  (withdrawn) 2,981  0 0 

Quantities  were  supplied. 

For  stabling,  Palmerston-yard,  Kilborn,  for  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Alfred  Tosh, 
architect.  Qaantiiies  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton  : — 

Bowman  4 Scowen £367  0 0 

Beale  359  0 0 

Aitotisoni  Walker 342  0 0 

Mason  4 Bristy  320  q q 

Perkins  317  0 0 

Gann  315  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a painting-room,  4c,,  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  and  Snmmer  and  Winter  Garden,  Westminster. 
Mr.  A.  Bedborougb,  architect,  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  4 Sons 

King  4 Green  (accepted) .....£S8S  0 0 


For  two  villa  residences  at  Forest  Gate.  Mr.  George 
McDonell,  architect:— 

Page  (accepted)  £1,050  0 0 


J. 


For  cast-iron  pipes  and  special  castings,  for  the  Droit- 
wich  Water  and  Sewerage  Works.  Contract  No.  3. 
Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr.  B 
Purnell: — 

Hopkins,  Gilkes  4 Co 

Halejs 

Read  4 Co 

Platt’s  Clay  Cross  Company. 

Cochrane  4 Co 

The  Horseley  Company 

Frimstone  

Kobeita  (accepted) 

Richards  4 Olaekin 


..£1,627  9 6 
, 1,448  0 0 
1,343  5 9 
1,274  0 0 


1,266 

1,225 

1,217 

1,195 


For  the  constrnction  of  reservoir,  pumping-stalion, 
trtiks,  outfall  works,  laying  and  jointing  sewage  and 
water-pipes,  for  Droitwich  Water  aud  Sewerage  Works 
Contract  No.  4 

Krauss  £19.100  0 0 

Bush  15, COO  0 0 

Miles 14,509  0 0 

Bourne 13,816  0 0 

Hilton*  Co 13,400  0 0 

Dickson 12,1(0  0 0 

Meats,  Bros 11,037  12  0 

Law  (accepted)  10,777  0 0 


Barton  Hill,  Bristol. 
Quantities  by  Mr. 


For  St.  Lnke’s  National  Schools, 
Messrs.  H>y  4 Oliver,  architects. 
Arthur  Deane: — 

Lewis  4 Edbrook 

Hill  4 Prior  

Banner  4 Co 

Howell  4 Bon  

Church  

Hatherley  

Humphries 

Wilkins  4 Hill 

Ve^s  

Gorvett  

Stephens  & Bastow 

Davis  4 Son  

Hayes  4 Bon 

Beaven  4 Sun  

Hill 

J>  fferies 

Eastabrook  4 Sons  (accepted) 
Phillips  


£1.991  0 0 
1,965  0 0 
. 1,964  0 0 
1,960  0 0 
1,960  9 0 
1,936  0 0 
1,935  0 0 
. 1,909  0 


l.S 


0 0 


1,839  0 0 
1,799  0 
1,775  0 
1,751  18 
1,716  0 
1,716  0 
1,699  0 
1,687  0 
1,683  0 
1,604  0 I 
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For  additions  and  aIt«r«tioDa  to  The  Palmers/' 
Elstree,  Herts,  for  Mr.  O.  £.  Dawsoo.  Qaaotitiaa  bj 
Messra.  Batterbary  & Huxley:— 

Kiddle*  Son £3,733  0 0 

Newman  * Mann 3,707  0 0 

Aflhhy,  Bros 3,659  0 0 

Greenwoods  3,614  0 0 

LinzeU 3, *00  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  “ Union  Arms,’*  Panton-street, 
Haymarket.  Ur.  B.  Clark,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Pain  * Clark 

Forkiss  (accepted)  £1,656  0 0 


Fora  rilla  residence  for  Mr.  Geo.  Groome,  Queen' s-road, 
Finebury  Park.  Mr.  E.  Clarke,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Pain  & Clark 

Porkiss  (accepted)  £1,605  0 0 

For  additions  to  Messrs.  Uoses  * Sons'  premises,  34, 
MonJEveli-street.  Messrs.  Joseph  * Pearson,  architects. 
Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

KiUbey  £746  0 0 

Browne  * Robinson  670  0 0 

Langmead  * Way  643  0 0 

Wili  ams  * Sons 638  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  offices  at  the  Kilbnrn  Brewery, 
for  Messrs.  Michell  * Phillips.  Mr.  B.  Barker,  archi- 
tect 

Norris £790  0 0 

Terbury 630  0 0 

Pryor  660  0 0 


For  alteration,  sanitary  works,  *o.,  at  Grange  House, 
Upper  Norwood,  for  the  Rev.  J.  Rice  Byrne.  Mr.  John 
Pugh,  architect 

Baker*  Son £269  0 0 

Norman 243  10  6 

Messrs.  Comjn,  Ching  * Co.’s  estimate  for  beating 
apparatus  was  accepted. 


Mission  Boom,  Bath-lane.  Messrs.  Austin,  Johnson  & 
Hicks,  architects.  Ouantitics  not  aunnlied 

Lonrya.  £3,331  10  0 

McEwans  2,100  0 0 

Foggin 1,897  0 0 

Robson  1,820  0 0 

Wbiohello  1,760  0 0 

Elliot  1,695  0 0 

Leighton 1,068  6 6 

Grisdale  (accepted) 1,635 

Miller l,e.^5 

Lambs . . 


} 17  6 


For  the  erection  of  Salisbury  Congregational  Cborcb. 
Messrs,  Tarring  & Wilkinson,  architects  ; — 

Deduct  if  tower  and 
spire  be  omitted. 

Stevens  * Son ...  £6,334  0 0 £1,489  0 0 

Lawkins 6,635  0 0 1,666  0 0 

Stevena&Bastow  6,323  0 0 1,523  0 0 

Jones  * Co 6,849  10  0 1,450  0 0 

Tryhorn 6,761  10  0 1,413  10  0 

Goddard 6,6S5  0 0 1,310  0 0 

Hale  * Sons 6,686  0 0 1.303  0 0 

Crook 6,435  0 0 1,216  0 0 

For  Byker  Schools,  for  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  School 
Board.  Messrs.  Austin,  Johnson  * Hicks,  architects. 
<)uantitie8  by  Mr.  Henderson 

Forster £10,13*  9 5 

Lourys  9,988  13  0 

Nicholson  9,78)  4 6 

Robson  * Sou  9,417  0 0 

Thompson 9,040  10  0 

Reed  . 8,930  15  7 

McEwans  8,900  0 0 

Harbottle  8,886  0 0 

Bhotton,  Bros 8,838  0 0 

Younger  * Pattison  8,691  0 0 

White  * Sproat  8,600  0 0 

Whiehello  8.600  0 0 

Hudspith  8,481  6 3 

Elliot  8,465  0 0 

Harrison  * Horn 8,332  0 0 

Westgarth 8,274  16  0 

Harvey  8,186  3 11 

Pattinsons 8,117  10  1 

Miller  , 8,110  13  3 

Leighton 8,081  6 0 

Harrisons  8,023  3 0 

Grey  & Humble  (accepted) 7,886  18  3 

Robson  , 7,328  16  8 

Hutchinson  & Sedgwick  7,183  6 0 

Beceived  too  late 

Bell ...  . 8,883  19  4 

Huntley  8,716  4 6 

Simpson  8,630  4 4 

Atkinson 7,109  16  0 


For  front  wall  and  railing  to  new  Cemetery  Chapels, 
Bromley,  Kent,  Mr.  George  Truehtt,  arohiteot 

Ennor £630  0 0 

Taylor  * Son 49)  0 9 

Smith.,, 453  0 0 

Riches 427  10  0 

Stone  425  0 0 

Copping 416  0 0 

Hobem  391  0 0 

Diver,  Bros 335  0 0 

Cottam  * Co,  (accepted) 379  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  public  boildings  and  market-hall 
for  the  Bngeley  Local  Board  of  Health.  Messrs, 
Poolkes  * Hyland,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr,  W.  A. 
Phipeoa : — 

Whittome  £7,963  0 0 

Gee  7,053  0 0 

Louehtoa  6,896  15  0 

Steel 0,890  0 0 

Trow  & Sons 6,70)  0 0 

Bethell 6,623  10  10 

Gosliog  6,620  0 0 

Dawson  * Braduey  (accepted)  6,E0)  0 0 

Matthews  * Heath  6,290  0 0 

Crisp  * Son  6,055  0 0 

Forre-bnilding  No.  36,  Bow-street,  Covent  Garden,  for 
Mrs.  May,  Mr.  John  T,  Woodard,  architect.  Quan- 
tities not  supplied 

H 'ward  4 Co £2,493  0 0 

Colls  * Sons  (accepted)  2,383  0 0 

For  constructing  new  roads  and  sewers  upon  the  Drew 
Estate,  Barnet.  Messrs,  Farebrother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co., 
surveyors : — 

Anderson  £5.843  0 0 

Doewra  5,537  0 0 

Norris  * Ford 4,896  0 0 

Culverhouse  4,800  0 0 

Keeble 4,4S8  0 0 

KiUingbaok  4,283  0 0 

Plowman 3,995  0 0 

Hisco* 3,879  0 0 

Nowell*  Rob;oa  (accepted)  ...  3,800  0 0 

For  road-making  and  sewers  for  the  British  Land  Com- 
pany (Limited),  on  their  estate  at  Sydenham:— 

Crockett  £6,750  0 0 

Richardson  6,500  0 0 

Thompson*  Son 6 487  0 0 

Keeble 9,42)  0 0 

Killiogback  6.350  0 0 

Jackson  6,333  0 0 

Duomore  6,303  0 0 

H*”  ’ 6,300  0 0 

Pizzey  (accepted)  e,273  0 0 

For  seven-storylvrarehouBe  at  Sharpness  Point,  for  the 
Sevecn  Ports  Warehousing  Company  :— 

Howell  * Son  £7,800  0 0 

Robertson  , 7 277  0 0 

Baker  * Son 6’993  0 0 

6,733  0 0 

Brock  * Broce 6,563  0 0 

Stephens  * Bastow 6,334  0 0 

King 6^097  0 0 

Moss  6,955  0 0 

Thompson  4 Roberts 6,83)  0 0 

Jones  * Co.  (accepted) 5,785  0 0 

For  Salisbnry  Congregational  Church 

Stevenj  ft.  Sons £6,834  0 0 

SawWns 6,686  0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow 6,323  0 0 

.Tones*  Co 5,949  q 0 

6,761  0 0 

Hall  & Sons  (accepted) 6,685  0 0 

Crooa  6,435  0 0 

The  Brunswick  Rock  Asphalte  Paving  Company  have 
Co«raot8  for  Wellington-road,  Albion  Gardens 
(Folbam  Board  of  Works),  ^-in.  asphalte  and  3 in.  con- 
oreto;  Wellington-street,  AMershott,  jin.  asphalte,  and 
3 m.  concrete,  and  they  expect  to  commence  at  once.  When 
these  are  completed,  it  will  make  thirty-six  streets  in 
three  years. 
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been  formed  over  the  brushwood.  These  fascine 
foundations  have  been  adopted  in  lakes  of  small 
depth,  where  the  bottom  was  of  too  bofgy  and 
yielding  a nature  to  afford  a hold  for  pUes  bear- 
ing  the  weight  of  the  atructare.  Such  dwellings 
were  more  simple,  and  more  easily  erected,  than 
those  borne  upon  piles.  The  commencement  of 
the  work  must  have  been  the  chief  difficulty. 
Layers  of  faggots,  brushwood,  and  gravel,  occur 
in  the  case  of  Niederwyl,  near  Frauenfield,  to  a 
depth  of  12  ft.  to  14  ft.,  with  as  much  regularity 
as  if  the  structure  had  been  reared  on  dry 
ground.  Mr.  Lee  supposes  that  the  guide  piles 
having  first  been  driven,  the  faggots  were 
arranged  between  them  by  means  of  a raft,  then 
covered  with  brushwood,  and  then  loaded  with 
a sufficient  quantitity  of  gravel  to  sink  them, 
and  that  successive  masses  were  thus  added  till 
the  required  height  was  attained.  In  support 
of  this  view,  it  is  remarked  that  the  part  above 
the  water  would  naturally  have  been  the  most 
carefully  executed.  The  upper  beds  of  fascines, 
in  fact,  lock  into  each  other  at  the  ends,  and 
form  one  continuous  mass,  and  no  large  chinks 
filled  with  clay,  gravel,  branches,  or  brushwood, 
such  as  are  frequently  found  in  the  lower 
layers,  occur  in  the  upper  beds. 

The  mode  of  joining  the  timber-work  by 
mortise  and  tenon,  the  pottery  and  other  imple- 
ments fonnd,  and  the  indications  of  the  state  of 
agricaltnre,  agree  so  closely  in  the  two  classes 
of  dwellings  as  to  preclude  the  idea  that 
they  were  otherwise  than  contemporaneous. 
“ Niederwyl  differs  from  the  allied  structure 
of  Wanwyl  by  the  arrangement  of  the  layers 
of  wood^  above  the  water  being  much  more 
symmetrical,  and  also  by  the  general  use  of 
split  stems,  and  of  actual  boards,  2 ft.  broad  and 
2 in.  or  3 in.  thick,  the  making  of  which  must 
have  been  attended  by  much  labour.”  The 
floor  of  the  huts  in  the  former  village  consisted 
of  layers  of  thin  nupeeled  stems,  2 ft.  long,  laid 
parallel  to  one  another,  the  spaces  between 
being  carefully  filled  up  with  clay  and  rushes, 
rhe  mtenor  was  enclosed  with  boards  stand- 
ing on  edge,  between  upright  posts.  The 
epaco_  between  the  posts  in  all  these  lake  dwell- 
ings, is  said  to  have  been  filled  in  with  wattle- 
work,  coated  with  clay.  The  roof  was  formed 
of  layers  of  straw  and  rushes.  The  dwellinc^s 
were  rectangular,  standing  in  regular  rows,  some 
2 ft.  to  3 ft.  apart,  and  averaging  20  ft.  by  12  ft. 
In  the  comers  of  some  of  these  were  fonnd 
slabs  of  sandstone,  which  had  been  used  as 
hearthstones,  and  which  were  found  still  covered 
with  charcoal  and  ashes.  No  other  trace  of 
bnming  was  fouud  in  this  settlement;  so  that 
it  is  concluded  that  it  was  not  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  voluntarily  abandoned.  Among  the  objects 
found  was  an  oaken  mallet,  14  in.  long,  which 
had  evidently  been  used  for  driving  the  piles, 
and  which  shows  signs  of  having  been  fashioned 
by  a stone  hatchet. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Leo,  from  the  study 
of  the  large  number  of  detailed  facts  which  his 
volume  presents  to  the  reader,  that  these  build- 
ings were  all  formed  originally  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  shores  of  the  lakes  which 
afforded  them  sites ; the  flooring  platform, 
■whether  borne  on  piles  or  resting  on  fascines, 
being  raised  a few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  They  thus  resembled  the  fishermen's 
huts  which  are  even  now  to  be  seen  on  several 
of  the  Swiss  lakes.  At  p.  499  is  inserted  a 
wcK^cut,  taken  from  Cameron’s  “ Travels  across 
Africa,”  in  which  a platform,  covered  with  a 
gabled  thatched  roof,  without  any  vertical 
walls,  and  supported  on  piles,  one  of  which  is 
furnished  with  projections  intended  to  serve  as 
a ladder,  is  given  as  the  ordinary  form  of  a hut 
on  Lake  Mohrya,  about  7’ 20'  S.  latitude  and 
2o  40'  W.  longitude. 

On  the  actual  structure  of  the  lake  dwellino^ 
so  much  light  has  been  thrown  by  the  researches 
of  which  Mr.  Lee  has  presented  us  with  a 
Incidly-an-auged  summary,  that  the  questions 
of  the  height  of  the  apartments,  and  of  the  size 
of  the  doors  and  windows,  are  almost  the  only 
ones  that  are  left  altogether  open.  As  to  these, 
moreover,  it  is  probable  that  changes  of  fashion 
may  have  occurred  in  the  long  period  of  time 
during  which  this  mode  of  habitation  was  in 
nse.  But  it  is  not  on  the  single  element  of 
structural  arrangement  that  we  seek,  and  that 
not  in  vain,  for  information.  The  etlmographical 
illustra  ions  are  of  more  magnitude  and  variety 
than  the  architectural  data.  The  race,  the 
period,  the  habits,  the  arts,  the  implements,  the 
agriculture,  the  weapons,  the  clothing  of  the 
preWstoric  dwellers  over  the  lake  bottom,  are  all 
subjects  important  to  be  studied  by  those  who 
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inquire  into  the  dawn  of  history;  and  on  each 
and  all  of  these  points  unexpected  information 
is  forthcoming.  On  some  points  the  discoveries 
now  annonneed  are  strikingly  novel.  Such  are 
those  as  to  the  burial  of  the  dead  of  the  lake 
villages,  in  rough  stone  tombs  very  closely  alike 
to  the  well-known  form  of  the  cromlech,  although 
intended  for  more  numerons  burials  in  the  same 
locality.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  deposit 
of  the  body  in  a kneeling  or  cronching  attitude 
is  here  present,  and,  as  in  our  own  cromlechs, 
no^  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
orientation  of  the  sepulchres. 

The  range  in  ethnographic  time,  however  far 
we  may  yet  be  from  being  able  to  convert  this 
into  its  astronomical  equivalent,  is  wide  and 
ample.  It  reaches  from  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
commencement  of  the  palmolithic  period,  down 
to  the  time  when  iron  had  become  an  article  of 
common  use.  Mr.  Lee  gives  the  wise  caution 
that  although  the  division,  according  to  the 
grade  of  civilisation,  into  the  stone,  the  bronze, 
and  the  iron  periods  is,  in  general,  clear  and 
convenient,  yet,  io  determining  isolated  cases,  a 
dependence  on  that  sequence  may  tend  to  erro- 
neous conclusions.  Ho  reiterates  remarks  iu 
accordanoe  with  many  which  have  appeared  in 
our  own  columns,  to  the  effect  that  the  marks  of 
succession  have  only  a relative  value,  and  that 
though  the  civilisation  of  man  ran  through  these 
successive  stages,  “ it  is  certain  that  the  bronze 
period  of  Northern  Europe  by  no  means  agrees 
in  time  with  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
this  continent.”  Again,  the  relics  found  in 
burying-places  and  other  repositories  are  usually 
mixed  to  such  a degree  as  to  servo  only  to  indi- 
cate  the^  latest  date.  The  stone  celt,  the  cha- 
racteristic implement  of  the  stone  period,  occurs 
in  all  stages  of  the  bronze  age,  and  is  not  uu- 
frequently  found  associated  with  iron  weapons 
and  instruments. 

A remarkable  instance  of  tbis  confusion  of 
the  implements  of  widely-different  dates  occurs 
in  the  pile  dwellings  of  Liibtow,  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Lake  of  Plone,  in  Pomerania.  Late 
in  the  last  summer  three  sides  of  a strong  quad- 
rangular wooden  building  were  there  found  at 
a depth  of  3 ft.  under  the  former  lake-bottom, 
resting  on  solid  hewn  double  piles,  aud  indi- 
cating a period  of  construction  when  the  water 
of  the  lake  was  at  least  4 ft.  lower  than  in  1859. 
Chisels  and  hammers  of  the  stone  period  were 
found  among  these  piles,  aud  also  one  bronze 
celt.  Bat  the  main  characteristic  of  the  place 
was  the  ahutdance  of  ii'on  weapons.  “ Swords, 
arrow-heads,  stirrup-irons,  spurs,  lance-heads, 
and  knives  abounded  among  the  piles ; while  a 
helmet,  greaves,  knives,  arrow  and  spear  heads, 
and  spurs  were  found  in  the  wooden  dwelling. 
In  both  places  a large  number  of  the  hollow 
tiles  were  found  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  ‘ monks  ’ ; they  belong  to  the  thirteenth,  if 
not  to  the  fourteenth,  century.  The  spurs  with 
rowels,  and  the  greaves,  indicate  the  same  date, 
if  not  later.”  A prick-spur,  of  the  ninth 
century,  found  beneath  the  water  of  the  Lake 
of  Paladm,  is  figured  on  page  610.  On  the  other 
hand,  “ the  lake-dwelling  of  Schussenried,  so  far 
as  it  is  known  at  present,  belongs  to  the  oldest 
period  of  the  neolithic  age,  which  is  bounded,  as 
it  were,  on  one  side  by  the  period  of  polished 
stone  implements,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
absence  of  the  reindeer,  the  cave  bear,  and  the 
mammoth.”  A very  interesting  paper  is  con- 
tributed by  Professor  Riitimeyer,  of  Basle,  on 
the  animal  remains  of  the  lako-dwellings.  The 
latest  discovery,  in  Aurignac,  gives  “ evidence 
of  a European  population  who  used  as  food,  not 
only  the  urns  and  the  bison,  but  also  the  mam- 
moth  and  the  rhinoceros ; and  who  left  there- 
mains  of  their  food  to  bo  gnawed,  not  only  by 
the  wolf  and  the  fox,  but  also  by  the  tiger  and 
the  hygena.”  “ It  is  manifest  that  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  grotto  of  Aurignac  were  older 
than  the  extension  of  the  glaciers,  and  conse- 
quently witnesses  of  this  mighty  phenomenon. 

. . . The  last  gap  between  geological  and  his- 
torical time  is  filled  up  by  the  discovery  at 
Aurignac.” 

The  mention  of  these  savage  denizens  of  the 
country  surrounding  the  lake  dwellings,  when 
compared  with  the  proofs  afforded  that  “the 
lake  dwellings  were  inhabited  during  the  whole 
year,  ^nd  cattle  were  stalled  upon  them” 

(p.  527),  appears  to  us  somewhat  to  militate 
against  the  opinion  of  Professor  von  Hochstetter, 
which  is  cited  with  approval  by  the  author,  to 
the^  effect  that  “ The  people  most  have  had 
their  chief  settlements  on  land,  and  the 
lake  dwellings  must  have  been  used  for  somj 
special  purpose.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  thaj 


safety  from  wild  beasts  had  anything  to  do  with 
their  erection.”  Mr.  Lee  remarks  that  when  we 
speak  of  wild  beasts  in  the  Alpine  regions,  wo 
can  only  refer  to  bears,  lynxes,  and  wolves.  To 
these  by  no  means  despicable  assailants  we  see 
that  tigew  and  hyeonas  have  to  be  added.  It 
is  conceivable  that  these  animals,  however 
numerous,  might  be  unlikely  to  attack  human 
dwellings,  if  man  formed  the  sole  prey  which 
tempted  their  rapacity.  But  as  soon  as  the 
presence  of  stall-fed  cattle  is  added  to  the 
contents  of  the  settlement,  the  case  is  altered. 
Especially  during  the  dark  nights  of  winter  a 
furions  onslaught  could  hardly  fail  to  be  attracted 
by  the  tempting  smell  of  a farm  enclosure  of 
cows  and  other  cattle.  The  distance  of  a few 
fathoms  of  water,  which  is  all  that  seems  to 
have  interposed  between  the  lake  villages  and 
the  shores,  would  have  been  a certain  defence 
against  wild  beasts,  cutting  off  the  scent  as  well 
as  the  means  of  access.  Against  human  enemies 
the  protection  would  have  been  doubtful.  Canoes 
or  rafts  would  have  furnished  a ready  mode  for 
assailing  a lako  village  on  every  side,  and  at  any 
moment ; and  the  special  facility  offered  by  a 
framed,  timbered,  and  thatched  series  of  dwell- 
ings  for  destruction  by  fire  is  alone  a considera- 
tion in  favour  of  the  view  that  it  was  not  from 
the  hand  of  man  that  shelter  was  sought  by  the 
pile-builders. 

The  second  volume  of  " The  Lake  Dwellings” 
consists  of  206  lithographed  plates,  which,  with- 
out being  commendable  for  any  great  elegance 
of  execution,  give  a very  fair  idea  of  the  forms 
and  sizes  of  most  of  the  objects  recovered  from 
the  sites  of  the  lake-honses.  They  comprise  a 
map,  plans,  and  sections,  and  one  or  two  views. 
The  qnaint  forms  of  some  of  the  early  bronze 
knives  and  swords  bear  much  the  same  sort  of 
relation  to  the  shapes  familiar  to  the  cntlera  of 
the  present  day  that  the  palmotherinm  does  to 
the  horse.  In  fact,  the  use  of  buck-hom  for 
the  handles  of  our  pocket-knives  may  be  re- 
garded as  a survival  of  the  fashion  that  sank 
the  stone  celt  in  a haft  of  horn,  which,  in  its 
turn,  was  inserted  in  the  club-shaped  handle  of 
wood.  The  greatest  permanence  of  type  is 
found  among  the  implements  of  the  fishermen. 
Bronze  fish-hooks  from  Ueberlinger  See  have 
the  very  form,  even  to  the  barb  and  the  recurved 
eye  at  top,  of  some  that  wo  now  purchase,  made 
of  the  best  steel,  at  a London  fishing-tackle 
shop.  An  implement  formed  from  the  top  of  a 
young  fir-tree,  with  the  branches  springing  from 
the  upper  end  like  radii,  which  is  not  at  all  un- 
common in  the  deposits  at  Robonhausen,  on  the 
Lake  of  Pfaffikon,  is  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
now  used  by  the  fishermen  of  the  river  Arve, 
for  the  purpose  of  dragging  for  and  recovering 
the  night-lines  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
aetti”g.  This  primeval  drag  is  known  by  the 
name  of  arj/ion.  It  is  weighted  by  leaden  rings. 
At  Robenhansen  perforated  stones  are  found, 
Vkhich  probably  served  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  later  expedient  of  metal.  The  very  nume- 
rous implements  figured  in  the  plates  call  for  a 
practised  skill,  such  as  that  which  has  arranged 
the  anthropological  collection  of  weapons  at 
Bethnal-green  Museum,  to  display  them  in  their 
true  order  of  affinity.  Among  themostinterestiug 
may  be  mentioned  a yew  bow,  5 ft.  long,  and 
notched  at  both  ends,  for  fastening  the  string, 
found  at  Robenhansen  ; and  a shorter  specimen, 

3 ft.  6in.  long,  which  may  have  been  aboy’s  weapon 
for  the  chase.  Again,  the  clay  and  stone  moulds 
for  casting  bronze  knives  and  other  implements, 
and  the  earthenware  cups  or  ladles  which  have 
been  used  as  crucibles  for  melting  the  bronze, 
are  evidences  of  the  progress  in  metallurgio  art 
attained  by  people  who  made  their  own  bronze 
implements,  though  they  appear  to  have  im- 
ported from  the  east  the  knives,  chisels,  and 
other  instruments  of  jade,  wliich  were  the  most 
valuable  that  they  possessed  before  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  the  coppersmith. 

Another  most  interestingpaperisthe  abstract 
of  the  treatise  on  the  plants  of  the  Lake  dwell- 
ings, by  Dr.  Oswald  Heer,  of  Zurich.  The  char- 
coal and  ashes  that  give  a black  colour  to  the 
relic-beds  of  the  lakes,  have  preserved,  in  the 
forms  of  seeds,  nuts,  and  stones,  botanical 
evidence  of  a nature  that  would  have  delighted 
Lionmus.  All  the  cultivated  plants  have  come 
from  countries  connected  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  small-grained,  six-rowed  barley,  aud 
the  small  Lake-dwelling  wheat  (IfordtU'U  hexas- 
tichum  sanctum,  and  Triticum  vulgare  antique- 
rum)  appear  on  the  monuments  of  the  earliest 
Pharaohs,  and  abound  in  mummy-cases  in  Egypt, 
as  well  as  in  the  relic-beds  of  the  Swiss  lakes. 

“ The  Lake  colonists  had,  therefore,  the  same 
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cereals  as  the  Egyptians.  They  were  also 
clothed  in  the  same  manner;  for  in  Egypt  flax 
took  the  first  place  among  the  plants  used  for 
spinning  and  weaving.”  The  presence  of  celts, 
formed  of  what  is  called  noble  nephrite,  which 
is  found  only  in  the  East,  is  an  indication  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  occurrence  of  the  Egyptian 
wheat,  the  Cretan  catch-fly,  the  oil-yielding 
poppy,  and  the  glass  beads,  found  at  Wanwyl, 
which  were  either  of  Egyptian  or  Phcenician 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  no  trace  has  been 
found  either  of  rye,  which  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  cultivated  in  the  bronze  age,  or  of  hemp. 
Portions  of  the  twigs,  and  remains  of  the  leaves, 
of  mistletoe,  the  sacred  plant  of  the  Gauls,  were 
found  at  Eobenhausen.  Wo  are  here  not  only 
bn  the  track  of  ethnographical  discovery  of  the 
utmost  interest,  but  find  light  cast  on  the  long- 
vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  our  present 
cereals.  “ I consider,”  says  Dr.  Heor,  “ the 
small  lake-dwelling  wheat  as  the  primitive  form 
from  which  have  sprung,  by  cultivation,  the 
different  forms  with  the  axes  not  fragile,  and 
with  the  grains  easily  detached,  as  they  are  all 
very  near  to  each  other  in  character,  and  no 
important  and  decisively  distinctive  marks  are 
to  be  found  between  them.”  In  the  same  way 
the  common,  the  two-rowed,  and  the  rice-barley 
are  supposed  to  have  been  derived,  by  cultiva- 
tion, from  the  small  six-rowed  barley  of  the 
lake  dwellings.  “ The  Flora  of  the  lake  dwell- 
ings, consequently,  announces  to  us  that  all  the 
plants  that  come  in  contact  with  man  become 
changed  up  to  a certain  point ; and  thus  mnn 
participates  in  the  great  transformations  of 
Nature,  while  the  wild  plants  which  surronnd 
us  at  the  present  day  still  grow  in  the  same 
forms  as  they  did  three  or  four  thousand  years 
ago,  and  do  not  exhibit  the  slightest  change. 

Neither  Dr.  Ileer  nor  Mr.  Lee  pursues  this 
most  luminous  discovery  to  tho  next  step,  which 
is  one  of  no  slight  philosophical  importance. 
Tho  change  in  tho  cereals  has  been  effected 
under  tho  baud  of  man,  as  measured  by  the 
known  chronology  of  Egypt,  within,  at  tho 
utmost,  6,000  years.  During  an  equal  or  a 
longer  period  the  com  bluebottle  (Cenfaurea 
cyanus)  and  the  Cretan  catch-fly  {Silene  Crelica), 
which  have  lived  not  as  the  protdgis,  but  as  the 
unbidden  guests,  of  the  farmer,  have  been  un- 
changed. This  may  be  regarded  as  a sort  of 
protest  from  tlie  lake  dwellings  against  the 
doctrine  of  modification  of  form  by  “ Natural 
Selection.” 

Mr.  Lee’s  work,  for  which  he  modestly  only 
claims  an  exemption  from  great  errors,  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture,  of  industrial  art,  and.  of  the  human 
family.  It  will  be  an  indispensable  volume  in 
the  library  of  the  archeologist.  Not  a page 
can  be  found  that  is  not  rich  in  information. 
The  arrangement  of  the  plates,  and  the  references 
given,  in  the  list  of  plates,  to  the  text,  is  a 
feature  which  much  facilitates  the  study  of  the 
work. 


"THE  HOUSE”  ON  THE 
LOCAL  GOVEENMENT  OP  LONDON. 


Toe  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  last  week  upon  Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttle- 
worth’s  resolutions,*  though  it  ended  in  the 
record  of  a considerable  majority  against  the 
immediate  acceptance  of  his  motion,  may,  wo 
hope,  be  taken  as  a stage  in  the  progress  of 
conviction  in  tho  minds  of  our  legislators,  that 
London  government  stands  in  absolute  need  of 
reform,  or  rather  of  reconstruction.  As  far  as 
our  own  columns  aro  concerned,  the  story  is  an 
old  one.  We  have  repeatedly  urged,  what  is 
obvious  to  every  competent  observer  who  thinks 
for  himself,  that  London  is,  absolutely  speaking, 


It  may  be  worth  while  to  put  on  record  here  the  a 
ing  of  these  reBolunons,  as  one  of  the  8t<>p8  ii 
endeavoar  after  a roform,  which  is  bound  to  be  carriec 
sooner  or  later.  They  were  as  follow  — . 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Honse,  tho  present  sti 

Local  Gorernmect  in  London  U unsalUfactorv  and 
for  reform.  ■" 

2.  That  the  whole  metropolis  should  be  united  undei 

adiuioiatratire  authority,  directly  represeotine  the 
payers,  and  so  constituted  as  to  command  eei 
conudence.  “ 

3.  That  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  under  the 
sent  system  of  administration,  partly  by  Vestries  and 
trict  Hoards,  partly  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  cf 
partly  by  companies  trad.ng  in  water  and  pas,  while 
lunclions  of  the  Corporation  are  confined  within 
narrow  limits  of  the  City. 

4.  That  the  ancieot  Corporation  of  the  City,  if  ei(a 
over  the  metropolis,  and  re-modelled  in  accordance 
present  wants,  would  beat  achieve  the  purpose  ofa  mn 
pality  for  London. 

5.  That  this  reform  should  bo  undertaken  bv 
Majesty’s  Oovernmeut  with-ut  delay. 


one  of  the  worst  governed  towns  in  the  king, 
dom  5 and  that,  relatively  to  its  immense  extent 
and  its  importance  as  a capital  city,  the  state  of 
its  administration  is  almost  ludicrously  defec- 
tive and  anomalous.  We  have  a city  corpora- 
tion with  great  privileges  and  endowments,  but 
whose  jurisdiction  is  confined  within  what  are 
now,  considering  the  enormous  and  unexpected 
growth  of  the  capital,  absurdly  narrow  limits. 
We  have  outside  those  limits  a Board  of  a very 
heterogeneous  character,  and  whose  members 
have  very  diverse  interests  ; a Board  which  is 
not  a direct  representation  of  the  public,  but  is 
elected  from  and  by  the  vestries,  who  are  pro- 
verbially the  representatives  of  small  views  and 
petty  local  intex'ests,  and  who  retain  their  own 
authority  and  power  of  action  (or  inaction)  in 
regard  to  many  practical  and  sanitary  matters 
quite  independently  of  tho  Board  of  Works, 
which  naturally  has  little  power  to  control  or 
influence  bodies  by  whom  officially  it  “ lives  and 
moves  and  has  its  being.”  From  this  state  of 
things  naturally  follows  the  confnsed  and  divided 
action  in  regard  to  administration  and  public 
improvements,  of  which  we  are  all  only  too 
conscious,  from  the  absurd  spectacle  of  the 
repair  of  two  sides  of  tho  same  street  by 
different  vestries  at  different  times,  and  its 
double  trouble  and  expense,  to  the  more  serious 
affair  of  the  undertaking,  by  a practically  almost 
irresponsible  Board,  of  works  on  an  immense 
scale,  the  principle  of  which  has  not  been  pro- 
perly considered,  and  the  results  of  which 
amount  in  some  cases  (as  in  that  of  the  sewage 
outfall)  to  the  throwing  away,  or  worse,  of 
enormous  sums  of  money  in  elaborately  doing 
tho  wrong  thing.  The  fact  that  seventy-three 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  deliberately 
registered,  in  division,  their  dissatisfaction  with 
this  state  of  things,  is  in  itself  something  ; and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fact  of  a 
majority  of  forty  tho  other  way  is  not  to  be 
taken  by  any  means  as  a protest  to  that  extent 
in  favour  of  “ non-intervention.”  There  is  no 
doubt,  from  the  tone  of  the  debate  on  tho  6th, 
that  part  of  this  majority  consisted  of  those  who 
regarded  the  resolutions  of  Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttle- 
worth  as  too  vague  and  general  to  do  much  good  in 
reference  to  a question  which  demanded  a Bill, — 
which  had,  indeed,  been  the  subject  of  previous 
Bills  of  a somewhat  elaborate  nature ; and,  in 
fact,  the  tendency  of  the  remarks  made  in  debate 
was  so  generally  in  one  direction  as  to  draw 
from  Mr.  Stansfeld  the  observation  that  it  had 
been  a "onesided"  debate,  since,  up  to  the 
moment  of  his  addressing  the  House  (imm/?- 
diately  previous  to  the  Home  Secretary’s  speech 
in  reply)  not  a singlo  speaker  had  appeared  in 
defence  of  the  existing  administration  from  any 
point  of  view. 

The  two  alternative  theories,  as  we  may 
call  them,  which  have  been  suggested  as  the 
methods  of  improvement  on  tho  present  state 
of  things,  have  been  the  extension  of  a central 
system  of  authority  on  tho  lines  of  the  existing 
City  Corporation,  and  the  formation  of  a variety 
of  sub-corporations  of  districts  in  federation 
with  or  affiliated  to  the  City.  The  merit  of  this 
latter  arrangement  with  those  who  recommend 
it  is,  we  suppose,  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  bug- 
bear  of  centralisation  of  power  which  has  been 
in  some  quarters  regarded  as  so  formidable  a 
danger.  But  other  merit  (if  this  be  one)  it  has 
not,  that  we  can  see.  It  would  only  be  repeat- 
ing the  evil  of  tho  partial  and  local  legislation 
of  the  vestries  in  a more  systematised  manner, 
leaving,  perhaps,  more  direct  responsibility  to 
public  opinion  than  is  now  the  case,  but  other- 
wise  affording  plenty  of  scope  for  partial  and 
local  administration  on  possibly  conflicting 
principles.  Against  the  other  scheme  of  ex- 
tending  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  City  and  giving 
it  a revised  and  extended  representative  consti- 
tution, there  has  been  urged  the  danger  of  such 
a constitution  gaining  too  great  political  power; 
becoming,  in  fact,  what  is  called  a " bureau- 
cracy,” with  a practical  power  to  do  pretty  much 
as  it  liked.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  appre- 
hension  is  unfounded;  at  all  events,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  frame  a constitution  providing 
sufiiciently  against  such  a danger  by  tolerably 
frequent  re-election,  and  that  direct  public 
representation  would  offer  opportunity  in  itself 
of  making  it  far  more  immediately  responsible 
to  public  opinion  than  the  Board  of  Works  has 
ever  been.  The  objection  that  a body  would  be 
created  too  large  to  do  its  work,  or  charged 
with  too  multifarious  and  complicated  a work 
for  any  one  body  to  accomplish,  is  one  which 
could  only  be  put  forward  on  grounds  which 
really  constitute  a complete  begging  of  the  ques- 


tion.  It  is  a universally  accepted  proposition 
that  the  most  work  is  got  through  in  the 
best  manner  in  a given  time,  by  organised 
division  of  labour,  the  want  of  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  complained  of  now.  The  question 
is  simply  reduced  to  this  : can  the  administra- 
tion of  London  be  best  carried  out  by  a great 
central  body  with  sub-departments  all  acting 
under  one  head  and  on  one  harmonious  system, 
or  by  two  bodies  of  utterly  different  constitu- 
tion and  with  no  official  connexion,  and  a 
number  of  little  vestry-boards  each  with  its 
own  hobby  and  its  own  view  of  the  way  of  doing 
things,  constituting  a practically  independent 
"third  estate”  in  addition  to  tho  other  two? 
That  is  really  the  plain  way  of  putting  the 
question  ; and,  putting  it  in  that  way,  to  make 
aquestionofit  at  all  seems  almost  absurd.  The 
Central  Board  would  not  need  to  be  nearly  so 
strong  numerically  as  the  aggregate  of  existing 
City  authorities,  Board  of  Works  members,  and 
vestry  representatives,  and  it  would  have  the 
enormous  advantage  in  economy  cf  time  and  means 
which  must  necessarily  result  from  a methodi- 
cally-organised  system.  And  this  very  concen- 
tration  of  work  would  ho  rendered  the  more 
effective  by  the  extent  and  power  of  the  pro- 
posed  municipal  government,  which  (under 
proper  constitution)  would,  in  place  of  being 
dangerous  to  our  “ liberties,”  be  all  tho  more 
able  to  carry  out  the  necessary  schemes  for  tho 
public  good  in  virtue  of  its  importance  and 
weight.  Sii*  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth  did  not  omit  to 
point  this  out  in  his  speech  in  bringing  forward 
his  resolutions.  Eeferring  to  what  he  called  "the 
old  bugbear”  as  to  tho  Municipal  Government 
meddling  with  politics  and  interfering  with  tho 
Imperial  Government,  he  observed  that  though  a 
great  municipality  would  undoubtedly  bo  more 
powerful  and  independent  than  any  other  form  of 
local  government,  that  very  fact  " would  surely 
bo  of  very  great  benefit  to  London.  In  the  case 
of  other  municipalities  it  was  found  that  tho 
bigger  they  were  tho  better  they  were,  and  that 
those  against  which  most  could  be  said  were 
the  very  smallest.”  Tho  half-dozen  persons 
who  constitute  the  " Corporation  ” of  Muddleton 
Parva  aro  in  all  probability,  as  far  as  their 
powers  go,  the  most  autocratic,  self-interested, 
and  deficient  in  real  public  spirit  of  all  corpora- 
tions, and  the  most  comparatively  wasteful  of 
time  and  money.  And  it  is  only  just  to  say,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Works,  that  the  fears  en- 
tertained when  it  was  constituted,  that  it  would 
discuss  politics  as  well  as  sewerage,  have  been 
shown  to  he  perfectly  groundless.  What  charges 
we  have  to  make  against  them  aro  rather  of 
deficiency  than  of  supererogation  ; of  leaving 
undone  that  which  they  ought  to  do  rather  than 
doing  that  which  they  ought  not  to  do. 

And,  in  our  opinion,  the  real  origin  of  some 
of  these  deficiencies  of  the  Board  of  Works  is 
one  that  is  inherent  in  tho  elements  of  its  con- 
stitution,  and  one  which  the  formation  of  a 
larger  and  more  central  administrative  body 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  would  in  itself  tend 
greatly  to  remove.  The  Board  of  Works  had 
its  defender  in  the  debate  wo  are  speaking  of, 
in  the  person  of  its  Chairman,  who,  as  was 
right  and  fit,  spoke  up  for  the  body  which  bo 
represented,  and  maintained  its  industry, 
ability,  and  energy  in  dealing  with  practical 
problems.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  industry  and 
application  of  members  of  tho  Board  of  Works 
we  raise  no  question  at  all.  Tho  statistics 
quoted  by  Sir  James  Hogg  show  bow  regular  in 
attendance  ou  their  duties  tho  members  are, 
and  that  they  do  not  make  their  office  any- 
thing in  tho  way  of  a sinecure.  Nor  are 
we  in  any  way  disposed  to  dispute  what  their 
chairman  said  as  to  tho  ability  and  stand- 
ing of  the  professional  advisers  whom  they 
employ.  Wo  admit  tho  capability  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  believe  that  the  Board  take 
every  trouble  to  get  the  best  men.  But  we  all 
know  that  in  such  cases  it  is  not  in  the  end  tho 
officials  who  move  the  Board,  but  the  Board 
which  moves  tho  officials.  And  it  must  bo 
obvious  to  all  who  aro  competent  to  judge  that 
the  Board  of  Works  has  not  shown  tho  largeness 
of  scientific  view,  the  impartiality  or  tho  public 
spirit  in  regard  to  great  works  of  public  improve- 
ment, which  we  ought  to  find  in  a body  trusted 
with  such  immense  responsibilities  on  such  a 
very  irresponsible  footing.  The  Board  has 
shown  a predilection  for  going  its  own  way, 
for  making  coups  in  financing  operations,  for 
undertaking  great  and  costly  measures  ou 
au  insufficient  scientific  investigation  ; and 
a disposition  at  tho  same  time  to  shirk  the 
difficulty  of  schemes  that  were  urgently  called 
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for,  bat  ivhicli  did  not  hit  its  hamour  or  its 
theory  of  its  duty  to  the  public. 

The  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  rela- 
tion to  the  pressing  question  of  the  Thames 
floods  has  gone  far  to  show  ns  how  little  we 
can  trust  to  a body,  constituted  as  it  is,  for 
action  in  such  cases  of  urgency.  And  what 
do  we  mean  to  blame  in  the  constitution  of  the 
body  ? we  may  be  asked.  Simply  this,  that 
owing  to  the  manner  of  its  election,  that  class 
of  men  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  placed  upon 
its  roll  who  would  be  most  large-minded  in 
their  yiews,  and  most  independent  in  their 
judgment.  This  point  was  touched  upon  gently 
in  the  speech  of  Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth;  and 
it  was  obvious  tliat  it  was  not  unfeit  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Board,  who  made  a bid  for  the 
applause  of  a part  of  his  audience  in  certain 
remarks  to  the  effect  that,  if  some  of  his  col- 
leagues were  butchers  and  bakers,  the  more 
credit  was  due  to  them  for  having  raised  them- 
selves to  a position  of  eminence,  and  chat  if 
men  of  high  position  and  rank  did  not  choose 
to  direct  their  leisure  and  their  talents  to  the 
public  service,  the  discredit  attached  to  those 
who  dici  not  do  the  work,  and  the  credit  to  those 
who  did  it.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  sentiment 
which  is  sure  of  a “Hear,  hear,”  from  some 
one  or  another  in  any  large  audience.  Bat  what 
is  the  truth  of  the  matter  ? We  do  not  wish  to 
speak  unkindly  of  any  class  of  persons  ; but  do 
we  not  know  very  well  that  the  position  of  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is 
oovetod  by  tradesmen  who  have  been  successful 
in  their  biiuness  as  a matter  of  personal  pride  j 
and  satisfaction, — something  to  talk  about  to  ‘ 
their  friends  and  customers,  to  whom  they  retail  < 
the  opinions  of  “ Sir  James  ’Ogg,”  as  they  call 
their  chairman  ? Is  not  the  very  fact  of  their  en- 
tertaining royal  personages  at  dinner  the  subject 
of  jokes  in  Punch?  And,  to  look  at  the  more 
practical  side  of  it,  is  it  not  notorious  that  the 
English  middle-class  tradesman,  whatever  his 
solid  virtues  (which  wo  are  the  last  to  question),  • 
is  of  all  existing  persons  the  most  utterly  aud  | 
radically  ‘‘parochial”  in  his  notions  and  his 
way  of  looking  at  things  ? And  can  it  bo  ox- 
pected  that,  the  constitution  of  tlio  Board  being 
what  it  is,  any  number  of  “ men  of  culture  and 
position  ” are  likely  to  be  willing,  or  even  to  be 
allowed,  to  become  members  of  it  ? Yet  it  is 
only  by  a Board  composed  mainly  of  such  men 
that  we  can  hope  to  see  public  improvements 
treated  in  the  broadest  and  most  comprehonsive 
public  spirit.  This  is  exactly  the  merit  of  the 
House  of  Commons  so  far,  that,  to  whatever 
level  that  assemblage  may  unhapjiily  be  destined 
to  sink,  it  is  still  in  the  main  composed  of  inde- 
pendent gentlemen  who  either  have  no  private 
purposes  to  serve,  or  who  are  sufficiently  public- 
spirited  to  put  them  entirely  on  one  side.  This 
is  the  quality  which  above  all  others  seems  to 
have  struck  some  eminent  Continental  visitors 
who  have  examined  into  oar  Parliamentary 
Committee  system, — its  absolute  and  high-toned 
impartiality  in  dealing  with  subjects  of  public 
interest.  And  it  is  by  the  establishment  of  a 
great  central  authority,  the  members  of  which 
would  bo  elected  by  the  widest  public  suffrage, 
and  be  responsible  directly  to  public  opinion, 
that  such  a spirit  in  our  local  administration 
would  be  most  likely  to  be  attained.  Under 
such  circumstances  an  entirely  different  class  of 
men  would  put  themselves  forward  for  election 
from  those  who  now  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  a correspondingly  wider  and 
more  intelligent  spirit  in  the  administration  of 
public  works  would  bo  realised  ; and  it  would 
be  worth  while,  for  this  object  alone,  to  engage 
the  interests  and  abilities  of  a superior  class 
of  representatives,  that  such  a change  in  the 
administration  of  London  local  government 
shonld  be  brought  about. 

In  regard  to  the  centralisation  of  such  a Govern- 
ment in  the  City  Corporation,  with  extended 
jurisdiction  over  a greatly  increased  area,  there 
may  bo  a good  deal  of  practical  adjustment 
required ; but  we  see  no  theoretical  objection. 
As  was  remarked  by  one  speaker  in  the  debate 
(Mr.  Ralli),  ” London  had  grown,  but  its 
central  authority  had  not  ” ;•  and  to  enlarge  the 
powers  ( f that  central  authority  would  simply  be 
to  return  to  the  normal  state  of  things  ; and  we 
had  the  opinion  of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  wlm 
should  know  something  of  that  matter,  that  the 
City  would  not  be  opposed  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  changes  which  wonkl  be  necessary  to 
make  it  the  administrative  centre  of  the  metro- 
politan system.  No  doubt  these  changes  would 
bo  considerable  ; they  might  even  ho  called  by 
the  favourite  epithet  of  the  opposers  of  reform; 


“ sweeping.”  The  Home  Secretary  said,  indeed, 
that  the  meaning  of  Sir  U.  Kay-Shnttleworth’s 
second  and  fourth  clauses  would  come  to  this, 
that  wo  ought  to  take  the  -pmstige,  and  property, 
and  everything  else  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  alter  them 
entirely,  so  as  to  meet  modern  requirements, 
and  then  extend  them  to  the  whole  of  London. 
That  is  a somewhat  abrupt  way  of  putting  it, 
though  in  the  main  correct;  but  we  hardly  see 
how  the  ’prestiga  of  the  City  would  be  destroyed, 
it  would  rather  be  added  to.  It  is  exactly 
because  the  ancient  Corporation  has  such  a 
prestige ; because  we  cannot  afford,  even  as  a 
matter  of  association,  to  see  it  swamped  or  set 
aside  ; that  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  the  real 
centre  of  London  instead  of  the  pretended  centre 
only.  It  would  be  a great  piece  of  machinery 
to  arrange  and  keep  in  working  order,  no  doubt, 
but  it  would  achieve  the  object  which  is  in  view 
with  a completeness  that  no  other  arrangement 
yet  suggested  would  realise  ; and  this  conviction 
was  by  far  the  preponderating  feeling  of  the 
speakor.s  in  the  debate.  We  therefore  look  to 
see  the  subject  revived  in  a more  systematic 
manner  at  no  very  distant  date,  wlien  we  hope 
that  such  a proposal  will  not  only  find  a 
majority  in  votes,  but  a Homs  Secretary  pre- 
pai*ed  to  treat  such  an  important  topic  with  less 
of  levity  and  indifference  than  Mr.  Cross  showed 
in  replying  on  the  debate  in  question. 


BOUND  CBIPPLEGATE. 

Cbipplbgate  Church  is  one  of  the  shrines  of 
London  j anil  wherever  tlio  English  language  is 
known,  St.  Giles’s  is  honoured  as  the  last 
resting-place  of  our  great  poet  Milton.  It  has, 
however,  other  claims  to  our  regard,  aud  the 
district  in  which  it  is  situated  is  so  full  of 
interesting  associations  that  wo  propose  to 
gather  together  some  notices  of  the  chief  of 
them  in  tho  present  article. 

The  ground  to  the  north  of  the  City  was 
originally  a great  swamp,  impassable  to  the 
j ordinary  traffic,  so  that  in  the  earliest  times  of 
London  history  no  gates  were  required  in  the 
northern  walls.  The  more  adventurous  of  the 
inhabitants,  however,  objected  to  journeying 
round  to  tho  eastern  or  western  gates,  and  pos- 
terns  were  therefore  opened  in  the  wall  for  their 
convenience.  This  was  tho  case  with  Cripple- 
gate,  which  is  supposed  to  be  named  from  the 
cripples  who  congregated  about  the  place  in 
order  to  beg  from  those  that  passed  in  and  out. 
The  earliest  notice  of  the  gate  is  referred  to  the 
year  1010,  when  tho  body  of  King  Edmund  the 
Martyr  was  carried  into  London  through  this 
entrance.  The  chrooiclers  relate  that  miracles 
were  wrought  by  the  body,  and  those  who  were 
lame  departed  upright  from  the  Cripples’  Gate. 
In  a charter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  confirm- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  college  of  St.  Martin’s- 
le-Grand,  the  place  is  also  mentioned.  “I  do 
give  and  grant  to  the  same  chnrch,  and  canons 
serving  God  therein,  all  the  land  and  the  moore 
without  the  postern,  which  is  called  Cripplegato, 
on  either  side  the  postern.”  Stow,  following 
Fabyan,  tells  us  that  the  gate  was  rebuilt  by  the 
brewer.s  of  London  in  124'I.  If  so,  it  must  have 
beon  by  some  private  agreement,  for  the 
brewers  were  not  incorporated  ns  a company 
until  tho  sixteenth  year  of  Henry  VI.’s  reign 
Like  several  of  the  other  gates,  Cripplegnte 
was  used  for  a time  as  a prison,  and  it  appears, 
from  a writ  of  Edward  I.,  that  it  was  so  appro- 
priated in  his  reign.  Edmund  Shaw,  goldsmith 
and  mayor,  1 163,  left  directions  for  bis  eioentors 
to  rebuild  Cripplegate  with  the  old  materials,  at 
au  expenditure  of  -100  marks,  and  this  was  done 
in  1491.  It  was  repaired  in  1663,  and  in  1760 
was  sold  to  tho  Commissioners  of  City  Lands 
for  911.,  and  pulled  down  in  1762.  A barbican, 
or  watch-tower,  was  built  to  the  north  of  the 
gate,  as  an  outwork  for  observation  and  defence, 
and  the  little  village,  with  its  Fore  (or  chief) 
street,  which  grew  up  outside  tho  walls,  was 
sheltered  behind  it.  The  care  of  this  important 
position  was  naturally  given  to  trustworthy 
persons  ; and  there  is  an  interesting  little  story 
connected  with  it.  Edward  HI.  appointed 
Robert  Uff  ord,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  keeper  of  tho 
barbican,  and  from  him  it  descended  in  course 
of  time  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  William, 
Lord  Willoughby  do  Eresby,  who  married, 
firstly,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
secondly,  Richard  Bertie.  Bertie  and  his  wife, 
the  duchess,  we  e Protestants,  and,  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign  their  lives  were  in  such  great 
danger  that  they  had  to  fly  from  tho  country. 


Between  four  and  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
January  Ist,  1551-5,  the  duchess  began  her 
adventurous  journey,  in  a thick  fog.  It  was 
her  intention  to  proceed  from  her  house  in  the 
Barbican,  with  her  little  daughter  (a  child  of  a 
year  old)  and  a small  party  of  trusty  servants,  to 
Lion  Key,  near  Billingsgate,  where  she  expected 
to  bo  able  to  embark  for  the  Continent.  She 
had  to  escape  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  fur  no 
confidouce  could  be  placed  in  the  bulk  of  her 
dependents,  but  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  her 
departure  was  discovered.  After  she  had 
descended  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  and  passed 
into  the  street,  she  was  alarmed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a person  issuing  from  tho  house,  bearing 
a torch  in  his  hand,  and  evidently  bent  upon 
discovering  the  cause  of  the  unusual  bustle  at 
this  early  hour.  The  Duchess  was  standing  up 
under  a gateway,  aud  the  light  of  tho  torch 
might  at  any  moment  be  thrown  upon  her 
so  as  to  I'evoal  her  hiding-place  to  the  man.  She 
therefore  left  her  luggage  and  provisions  and 
fled,  but  her  pursuer  was  close  at  baud,  when 
she  suddenly  turned  into  Garter  House  (of  which 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  further  on).  The 
man  seeing  no  one,  retraced  his  steps  ; on  his 
return  he  discovered  the  baggage,  and  while  he 
was  examining  its  contents,  the  duchess  again 
issued  forth.  She  dared  not  jiass  into  the  City 
through  Cripplegate,  but  walked  on  to  Moor- 
gate.  Thence  she  proceeded  safely  to  Billings- 
gate, and  there  found  her  husband.  All  these 
adventures  are  related  in  a ballad  sung  to  the 
tune  of  “Queen  Dido,”  and  entitled, — “The 
most  rare  aud  excellent  History  of  tho  Duchess 
of  Suffolk,  aud  her  husband  Richard  Bertie’s 
Calamity.” 

" Tli0  Datchess  of  Suffoulk  seeing  this. 

Whose  life  likewise  the  tyrant  aonght, 

Who  in  tho  Hopes  of  Heavenly  blisa 

Within  God's  word  her  comfort  wrought ; 

For  fear  of  Death  was  forc'd  to  fly, 

And  leave  her  house  moat  secretly. 

That  for  the  Love  of  God  alone, 

Her  land  and  goods  she  left  behind, 

Seeking  still  that  precious  stone, 

The  word  and  irnth  so  rare  to  find  ; 

She  with  her  husband,  nurse,  and  child 
In  poor  array  their  sighs  begnil’d. 

Thus  through  London  they  pass'd  along, 

Each  one  did  take  a several  street. 

And  all  alon.'  escaping  wrong, 

Ac  Billiiuegate  they  all  did  meet. 

Like  people  poor,  lu  Gravesend  barge. 

They  simply  went  with  all  ineir  charge.” 

It  was  some  time  before  they  were  able  to 
qnic  England,  and  abroad  they  had  months  of 
travelling  in  constant  fear  of  capture.  At  Wesel 
the  duchess  gave  birth  to  a son,  who  was  named 
Peregrine,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
born  in  a foreign  land,  and  during  the  wander° 
ings  of  hia  parents.  This  child  grew  up  to  bo 
one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  greatest  generals, 
popularly  known  as  “ brave  Lord  Willoughby.” 
In  15S6  this  lord’s  agent  wi-oto  to  him  in  tho 
Low  Countries  “from  your  own  open  gallery” 
in  tho  Barbican ; and  ten  years  afterwards 
Willoughby  himself  was  living  at  Willoughby 
House. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Garter  House, 
which  stood  close  by  the  Barbioan.  It  was 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  vyriothesloy.  Garter  Edng- 
at-Arms,  and  uncle  to  Thomas,  first  Earl  of 
Southampton;  and  tho  house  was  long  kept  in 
roraombrance  by  the  name  Garter-place.  The 
mansion  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Bridgewater  family;  but  in  April,  1687,  it 
was  burnt  down,  and  the  two  oldest  sons  of  tho 
third  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  with  their  tutor,  lost 
their  lives  in  the  fire.  Bridgewater-squaro 
(which  Hatton  thought  to  bo  pleasant,  and 
Strypo  called  handsome  and  very  delightful), 
and  tho  dirty  Bridgewater-gardens,  mark  the 
site  of  tho  house  and  its  grounds. 

Beech-lane,  Barbican,  either  took  its  name 
from  the  beech-trees  that  once  grew  there,  or, 
as  Stow  guesses,  from  Nicholas  do  la  Beech, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  who  was 
put  out  of  that  office  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Edward  HI.  Here  was  formerly  tho  mansion 
of  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  intended  to  serve  as 
his  town  residence.  Adterwards  it  was  called 
Drury  House,  from  being  the  residence  of  Sir 
Drew  Drury.  Subsequently  to  the  Restoration,  . 
Prince  Rupert  occupied  the  house,  and  it  appears 
that  on  one  occasion  the  ringers  of  Cripplegate  ■ 
Church  bells  were  paid  a guinea  by  the  parish  i 
for  complimenting  Charles  II.  with  a peal  when  i 
ho  visited  the  Prince. 

It  is  not  known  at  wliat  time  tlie  Barbican  i 
was  destroyed,  and  Dryden  wrote  : — 

“ A watch-tower  onco  ; bet  now,  ae  fate  ordains. 

Of  all  the  pile  an  emptj  name  remains.” 
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This,  however,  is  not  true,  for  the  street  called 
tho  Barbican  will  over  bo  famous  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  great  antiquary,  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man,  and  the  still  greater  man,  Jolm  Milton. 
The  poet’s  name  has  been  given  to  the  notorious 
Grub-street,  which  is  now  a thing  of  tho  past. 
Perhaps,  as  the  street  has  been  almost  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  tho  old  timber-fronted  houses  liave 
left  their  mark  only  at  the  Fore-street  corner,  it 
is  well  that  it  should  be  re-named  j but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  regret  the  disappearance  of  a 
name  of  such  world-wide  fame  as  Grub-street. 
In  spite  of  the  ridicule  that  has  been  heaped 
upon  it,  a goodly  roll  of  its  distinguished  inhabi- 
tants might  bo  drawn  up.  Fox,  tho  martyi’- 
ologist,  was  one,  and  John  Speed,  the  tailor 
aud  historian,  another.  One  of  Fox’s  neigh- 
bours rebuilt  bis  house  so  as  to  darken  the  poor 
author’s  windows,  and  a letter  is  extant  in  which 
Fox  expostulates  with  energy  on  the  injury  done 
to  him.  One  Hopkiuson  “ an  obscure  and  simple 
man  for  worldly  affayres,  but  expert  in  all  the 
left-hand  tongs,”  lived  in  Grub-street  and  drew 
to  himself  there  many  learned  men,  one  of  them 
being  no  less  a person  than  Lancelot  Andrews. 
James  Whitolocke,  a merchant  tailor’s  boy,  who 
gained  honour  at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  went  through  a 
course  of  Hebrew  with  Hopkinson.  Even  after 
the  Great  Fire  the  street  was  not  in  disrepute, 
for  wo  find  that  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  met 
here  temporarily  in  tho  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
Allen,  grocer,  aud  Lord  Mayor  in  1659.  As 
Thackeray  justly  observes,  it  was  Pope  ‘‘who 
brought  the  notion  of  a vile  Grub-street  before 
tho  minds  of  the  general  public;  ho  it  was  who 
created  snch  associations  as  author  and  rags — 
author  and  dirt — autlior  and  gin.  The  occu- 
pation of  authorship  became  ignoble  through 
his  graphic  description  of  misery,  and  the 
literary  profession  was  for  a long  time  de- 
stroyed.” The  first  use  of  the  term  ‘‘  Grub- 
street,”  in  an  ofTensivo  sense,  has  been  traced  to 
Andrew  Marvell. 

Some  of  the  houses  in  tins  neighbourhood  were 
formerly  well  inhabited  and  handsomely  deco- 
rated : thus  in  Hanover  Court  or  sqnaro  (a  turn- 
ing out  of  Grub-street)  General  Monk  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The 
house,  which  was  principally  built  of  oak  and 
chestnut,  was  pulled  down  in  1821,  and  three 
brick  houses  wore  erected  on  its  site.  In 
another  court  called  Swoedou’s-passago  was  an 
old  wooden  building  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  Sii*  Richard  Whittington, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  lA’’.,  and  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  pulled 
down  in  March,  1805,  and  three  small  bouses 
now  occupy  its  place.  J.  T.  Smith  inspected  the 
so-called  Gresham  House  in  1791,  and  has  left 
the  following  description  of  it  in  his  “Ancient 
Topography  : — “ It  must  have  been  tlie  mansion 
of  some  opulent  person  ; aud  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  inhabitant, 
might  have  altered  it ; for  of  all  the  houses  I 
ever  inspected  in  London,  none  were  so  sub- 
stantially built.  Tho  timbers  were  oak  and 
chestnut,  and  used  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
The  lower  pax’ts  of  tho  chimneys,  on  the  ground 
floor,  were  of  stone,  in  some  instances  blocked 
up,  aud  in  others  considerably  lessened.  The 
rooms  had  been  contracted,  as  the  wainscot 
portions  in  three  instances  divided  the  ceilings, 
which,  when  whole,  must  have  been  ornamented 
in  a regular  manner,  as  large  masses  of  tho 
cornice  were  visible  in  some  of  the  modern 
closets.” 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  streets  of 
Cripplegate  is  Golden  or  Golding  lane,  in  which 
the  Fortune  Theatre  (a  square  building  of  lath, 
plaster,  and  timber)  was  built  by  Henslow  and 
Alleyn  in  1599-1600.  On  Dec.  9,  1621,  this 
building  was  burnt  down,  and  a new  circular 
theatre,  of  brick  and  tile,  was  immediately 
erected  on  the  site.  It  was  here  that  Alleyn 
made  a large  part  of  his  property,  and  amused 
the  town  by  his  fine  acting.  In  16-19,  the  inside 
of  the  theatre  was  destroyed  by  a company  of 
soldiers,  incited  by  those  who  wished  to  put 
down  all  theatrical  entertainments,  and  in  1661 
tho  ground  was  advertised  to  bo  let  for  building 
purposes.  Close  by  was  the  Nursery,  a school 
established  for  the  education  of  children  for  the 
stage  after  the  Restoration,  which  is  mentioned 

in  Pepys’s  Diary,  under  date  Aug.  2,  166-1 : 

“ To  tbe  King’s  Playhouse,  and  there  I chanced 
to  sit  by  Tom  Killigrow,  who  tells  me  that  he  is 
setting  up  a nursery  J that  is,  going  to  build  a 
house  in  Moorfields,  wherein  he  will  have  com- 
mon plays  acted.” 

Redcross-street  takes  its  name  from  a red 


cross  that  formerly  stood  there.  Close  by  was 
a largo  plot  of  ground  called  Leyrestowe,  or  the 
burial-place,  whicli  was  the  only  spot  where  the 
Jews  could  bury  their  dead,  until  they  were 
permitted,  in  Henry  II.'s  reign,  to  have  a 
special  place  assigned  them  in  each  of  their 
quarters.  After  tho  Jews  had  been  expelled 
from  the  country  the  place  changed  its  character, 
and  in  course  of  time  houses  were  built  upon  the 
old  cemetery;  the  remembrance  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  kept  alivo  by  the  name  of  Jewiu- 
street.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  form 
“ jewin  ” is  a plural  of  jeio,  as  oxen  is  of  ox  ; or 
whether  it  is  an  adjective  like  “ golden  ” and 
“wooden,”  from  gold  and  wood. 

Having  noticed  some  of  tho  chief  features  of 
Cripplegate,  we  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  history  of  the  parish  church.  Ben  Jousou 
makes  use  of  the  simile, — 

“As  lame 

As  Vulcan  or  the  founder  of  Cripplegate  ; ” 
but  Lis  authority  is  not  of  much  value  in  this  casc> 
and  the  received  opinion  that  tho  gate  obtained 
its  name  from  the  cripples  who  congregated 
around  it  is  the  more  probable.  When  Alfuin, 
the  almoner  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
built  tho  first  church  outside  the  gate,  about  the 
year  1099,  ho  dedicated  it  to  St.  Giles,  because 
that  worthy  physician  and  bishop,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  paralysis,  was  tho  patron  saint  of  the 
lame.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  this  old 
church,  which  was  burnt  iu  1515,  and  history 
begins  with  tho  new  one,  which  was  soon  after 
erected.  The  first  vicar  mentioned  in  New- 
court’s  list  is  Robert  Crowley,  the  printing 
parson,  who  did  much  good  in  his  day,  but  was 
always  getting  into  hot  water.  Ho  lield  the 
vicarage  for  a very  short  time,  being  deprived 
and  prohibited  from  preaching  or  ministering 
the  Sacraments  within  twenty  miles  of  London 
by  Archbishop  Parker.  He  had  a great  aversion 
to  the  surplice,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
“ he  would  not  bo  persuaded  to  minister  in  those 
conjuring  garments  of  popery.”  It  appears 
that  Crowley  and  bis  curate  expelled  from  the 
church  divers  clerks  who  wox’e  there  in  their 
surplices  to  bury  a dead  body.  Tho  clerks 
alleged  that  it  was  the  custom,  aud  that  “ my 
Lord  of  Loudon  ” had  commanded  them  to  wear 
surplices  within  the  churches.  This  gave  rise 
to  some  tumult,  and  when  Crowley  appeared 
before  Parker  to  answer  for  his  behaviour  his 
conduct  was  such  that  the  archbishop  “ could  do 
no  less”  than  order  him  to  be  imprisoned  iu  bis 
own  house.  The  Lord  Mayor  also  lodged  a 
complaint  against  Crowley,  but  the  accused 
answered  that  he  would  not  suffer  “ tho  wolf,”  as 
bo  called  the  “ surplice  man,”  to  corny  to  his 
flock.  At  another  time  he  quarrelled  with  the 
singing  men  about  the  “porters’  coats,”  and 
said  ho  would  set  them  fast  by  the  feet  if  they 
broke  the  peace.  Tho  authorities  were  too 
much  for  him  iu  the  end,  and  although  he  boasted 
that  bo  would  preach  until  deprived,  and  that 
ho  would  bo  deprived  by  order  of  the  law,  the 
Archbishop  “ dulled  bis  glory.”  Another  vicar 
was  Lancelot  Andrews,  Bishop  of  AYinchester, 
who  died  at  Winchester  House,  Southwark,  in 
1626,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Saviour’s  Chui-ch. 
After  Andrews  came  Di*.  Buckeridge,  Bishop  of 
Rochester  in  1611,  who  was  translated  to  Ely 
in  1627,  through  the  influence  of  his  sometime 
pupil,  Laud.  William  Fuller  D.D.,  was  seques- 
tered from  his  church,  in  16-12,  and  impiusoned 
for  his  loyalty.  Ho  lived  obscurely  in  London, 
where  he  died,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
St.  Vedast’s,  because  it  was  refused  burial  iu  his 
old  church. 

St.  Giles’s  has  been  repeatedly  restored.  In 
1682  the  steeple  was  raised  15  ft.,  aud  iu  1791 
the  clearstory,  which  contains  seven  modem 
windows  with  pointed  arches,  was  rebuilt  with 
brick.  Tho  walls  are  filled  with  monuments, 
and  as  a large  number  of  worthies  have  been 
buried  here,  several  are  of  considerable  interest. 
That  to  the  memory  of  Fox,  the  martyrologiet, 
who  is  described  in  the  Register  as  “ Householder 
and  Preacher,”  is  one  of  these.  He  was  accused 
of  heresy,  aud  expelled  the  University.  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Warwickshire,  then  received 
him  into  his  house  as  tutor  to  his  children. 
Other  monuments  record  the  names  of  “skilful 
Robert  Glover,”  as  Stow  calls  the  Somerset 
Herald,  who  died  in  1588;  of  John  Speed,  tho 
tailor  and  topographer ; of  Margaret  Lucy, 
second  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy ; and  of 
Constance  Whitney,  grand-daughter  of  the 
same.  The  remains  of  the  distinguished  mariner, 
Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  also  found  a resting-place 
here,  as  did  those  of  “ John  Milton,  gentleman.” 
The  honour  of  erecting  a monument  to  our  groat 


poet  was  left  for  Samuel  Whitbread,  wno  placed 
a bust,  by  Bacon,  and  a tablet,  on  the  walls,  in 
1793.  Still  another  great  man  is  associated 
with  tho  church,  for  on  August  22,  1620,  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  Elizabeth  Bourchier  were  married 
here.  In  tho  latest  alterations  of  the  church 
the  gallery  was  cleared  away,  and  the  monu- 
ments can  now  be  seen  more  easily  than  before. 
Tho  Sunday  congregations  tolerably  fill  tho 
church,  aud  all  round  the  building  ai’e  seated  the 
charity  boys  and  girls.  Tho  beadles  cai'ry 
maces  before  the  clergymen,  one  being  sur- 
mounted by  tho  figure  of  St.  Giles,  and  tho 
other  by  the  representation  of  Cripplegate. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a buttress  of  the  old  City 
wall,  and  the  houses  over  the  entrance-gateway 
are  of  a date  anterior  to  the  Great  Fire.  Close 
by  Cripplegato  was  Aldermanbury  postern, — a 
small  gate  in  the  wall  which  led  into  Moorfields, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  retained  for  a street. 
Aldermanbury  was  so  called  from  the  City 
Court-hall,  which  was  situated  there  before  it 
was  transferred  lo  Guildhall.  Stow  found  the 
place  montioued  in  the  first  year  of  P>,ichard  I. 
(1189),  and  writes, — “I  myself  have  seen  the 
ruins  of  tho  old  Court-hall  in  Aldermansburie- 
sfreet,  which  of  late  hath  been  employed  as  a 
carpenter’s  yard.” 

The  most  interesting  relic  of  that  part  of  tlio 
ward  of  Cripplegate  within  the  walls  is  the  piece 
of  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Alphage,  which  has 
been  i*etained  as  a garden,  and  railed  off,  so  as 
to  preserve  a bit  of  the  old  City  wall  that  still 
remains.  Tho  church,  an  u-gly  building  erected 
in  1777  by  Sir  William  Staines,  is  on  tlio  oppo- 
site side  of  London-wall.  Tho  original  founda- 
tion was  tho  old  Hospital  or  Priory  of  St.  Mary 
the  Vii’gin,  “for  the  sustentation  of  ono  hun- 
dred blind  men,”  called  Elsing  Spital,  after 
AVilliam  Elsing,  the  founder  and  first  prior. 

In  Norden’s  map  of  London,  1593,  the  church 
is  called  St.  Taphyn’s,  a curious  form  of  the 
name  similar  to  Tooley  for  St.  Olave  and  Tan- 
thony  for  St.  Antliony.  St.  Alphage  was  bishop 
of  Winchester  iu  tho  year  D8J,  and  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  iu  1006.  Ho  was  taken  prisoner 
by  tho  Danes,  and  murdered  at  Greenwich. 
His  uamo  appears  in  many  forms,  such  as 
Alfegc,  Elphege,  Alphy,  aud  Alfin. 

A portion  only  of  Elsing  Spital  (viz.,  tho 
priory  church)  was  used  by  tho  parishioners  of 
St.  Alphago,  aud  the  remainder,  with  the  garden, 
was  purchased  by  the  executors  of  Dr.  Thomas 
White,  vicar  of  St.  Danstan’s-in-tiic-West,  iu 
order  to  found  a college  and  library  fur  the  use 
of  the  clergy  of  London.  Sion  College,  with  its 
interesting  buildings,  still  remains,  in  spite  of 
damage  done  by  the  Great  Fire,  a truly 
picturesque  bib  of  Old  London.  Cripplegate, 
until  lately,  contained  libraries  for  the  Church 
of  England  and  for  Dissenting  Ministers,  but  Dr. 
Williams’s  Library  in  Redcross-street  has  now 
been  removed  to  Grafton-street,  Tottenham* 
court-road.  Thomas  Fuller  inhabited  chambers 
in  Sion  College  while  ho  was  collecting  materials 
for  his  church  history.  Nob  far  off  is  Wood- 
street,  famous  for  its  Compter  or  prison.  Here 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
son  and  heir  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Nortli- 
umberland,  and  in  his  house  he  received  tho 
king,  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York,  the  Earl 
Marshall,  aud  others  at  supper. 

Wo  must  now  close  our  notice  of  some  of  tho 
interesting  features  of  Cripplegate, — a portion 
of  the  City  that  has  still  more  of  the  appearance 
of  antiquity  than  many  other  parts  ; but  even 
here  the  builder  is  moving  on,  aud  the  old  bouses 
are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  the  new. 


Hooton. — On  the  21th  ult.  the  ceremony  of 
blessing  the  foundations  of  a new  Catholic 
church  was  performed  at  Hooton.  Since  the 
Hooton  Hall  aud  estates  passed  away  from  tho 
Stanley  family,  the  Catholics,  who  used  to  wor- 
ship in  the  domestic  chapel  of  that  family,  have 
had  to  find  some  other  place  of  worship.  For  a 
considerable  time  they  went  to  Paddington 
Chapel,  also  belonging  to  the  Stanleys.  How- 
ever, the  present  baronet,  Ste  John  Stanley 
Errington,  has  begun  a new  edifice  on  a plot  of 
ground  which  was  purchased  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  late  Mr.  James  Craven,  within 
half  a mile  of  the  Hooton  Hall,  and  twenty 
minutes’  walk  from  the  Hooton  Station.  The 
building  will  be  in  the  Early  English  style,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  architect,  London. 
The  dimensions  are  : — Length,  75  ft. ; width, 
29  ft. ; length  of  nave,  51  ft.  ; height,  38  ft.  ; 
and  to  finial  of  bell-cot,  54  ft.  There  ■^\-ill  bo 
two  side  chapels,  besides  vestry. 
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AMERICA  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

We  Heard  in  Paris,  more  than  a year  since, 
and  announced  in  these  columns,  that  the 
Americans  intended  to  make  a great  show  at 
the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  and  that  all  kinds  of 
American  industrial  and  artistic  objects  might 
be  expected  to  adorn  the  palaces  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars  and  the  Trocadero.  The  great  figure 
of  Liberty  (^Te  have  forgotten  how  “ tall”)  was 
to  be  erected  at  the  highest  point,  and  was  to 
hold  in  its  hand  a light,  to  illuminate  the 
whole  of  Paris,  while  pictures  and  statuary  of 
more  than  usual  skill  and  beauty  were  to  sur- 
round the  enormous  emblem,  the  reality  of 
which  had  enabled  the  Americans  to  accom- 
plish so  much.  Then  came  a time, — months 
and  months  of  prudent  silence, — those  moments 
80  much  prized  by  Americans  in  matters  of 
business,  during  which,  they  say,  they  keep 
better  than  any  other  people  ‘‘a stiff  upper  lip,” 
and  now  thought  and  work  are  beginning  to 
show  the  result  of  their  laborious  wisdom. 

Without  this  happy  association  of  capitalised 
thought,  not  all  the  monetary  combinations  in 
Wall-street  and  tho  Fire  Points,  manipulate 
them  over  so  deftly,  or  all  the  quiet  schemes 
elaborated  during  weeks  of  reflection  in  the 
Tombs  or  other  reformatory  establishments,  can 
succeed  in  astonishing  tho  rest  of  the  more 
modestly  laborious  world. 

So  wo  now  hear  of  several  ships  of  the 
United  States’  navy  having  already  sailed 
almost  overladen  with  the  magnificent  result  of 
tho  last  year’s  artistic  and  other  labours  of  this 
great  country.  All  having  been  gathered  to- 
gether, wo  aro  told,  by  Commissioner  M'Cor- 
mick’s  energetic  labours,  that  have  removed  tho 
host  of  difficulties  which  have  stood  in  his  way, 
and  the  vessels  under  his  command  are  now  carry- 
ing cargoes  to  France,  which  cannot  fail,  so  the 
papers  declare,  “ once  more  to  win  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  world  for  American  skill  and 
enterprise.” 

“ Every  branch  of  manufacture  and  fine  art,” 
it  is  said,  ” will  be  represented,”  on  a scale  even 
larger  than  usual,  and  not  easily  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  wickedly  envious  world. 

We  ungrudgingly  give  our  warmest  admira- 
tion to  the  only  object  we  have  seen  here  pur- 
posely constructed  for  the  Exhibition,  a huge 
tramway  - carriage,  destined  ultimately,  after 
receiving  tho  admiration  of  the  united  world  at 
Paris,  and  the  award  of  the  judges,  to  adorn  the 
line  of  tramways  running  between  Moorgate- 
street  in  the  City  and  the  Green-lanes  at  the 
north-east  of  London  ; that  is,  if  some  lover  of 
American  landscape  art  do  not  purchase  this 
triumphant  car  in  order  to  secure  the  panels  on 
which  have  been  brightly  painted,  by  the  skilful 
hands  of  theirbest  craftsmen, picturesqneAmeri- 
can  landscapes,  wherein  may  be  seen  the  brighest 
tints  and  the  highest  waterfalls  that  the  un- 
travelled  can  realise. 

Eighty  pictures  have  been  sent  by  American 
artists,  chiefly  from  New  York  state,  and,  as  is 
usual,  when  commissioners  and  committees  are 
employed  to  select  works  of  art,  tho  dissatis- 
faction amongst  the  artists  here  is  distressing. 
Whether  the  gentlemen  who  appointed  them- 
selves  as  judges  have  done  their  work  well,  will 
bo  seen  when  the  pictures  they  have  selected  aro 
arranged  underneath  the  banners  that  will  deco- 
rate the  apartments,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that,  so  far  from  their  having  exercised 
any  narrow  illiberality  in  their  selection,  had 
they  confined  their  de-siro  for  distinction  to 
that  which  is  obtained  by  absence  they  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  gain  honour ; the 
American  artists,  who  rarely  fail  to  combino 
a shrewd  knowledge  of  business,  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  opportunity  to  show 
somewhere  in  Paris  those  pictures  that  they 
here  think  should  have  been  seen  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars. 

It  will  really  become  a carious  fact  if  it 
should  be  shown  by  the  Americans  at  this 
year’s  Exhibition,  that  they  have  contributed 
one  single  American-born  object  of  really  beau- 
tiful art;  for  such  a result  would  inevitably  lead 
to  some  novel  ideas  as  to  how  the  growth  and 
attainment  of  true  art  are  developed,  and 
would  certainly  become  some  evidence  that  it  is 
a correct  theory  which  so  many  of  us  hold,  that 
the  nearer  to  savage  barbarity  the  greater  the 
perfection  of  the  design. 

But  American  artists  do  not  appear  desirous 
of  displaying  their  native  powers  of  ornamenta- 
tion, and  so  far  the  real  North  American  art 
will  make  bat  a poor  show  this  year  in  Paris. 
The  true  artist  in  the  distant  wig^’am  is  re- 


laxing his  interesting  lahonrs,  and  is  only  too 
glad,  like  his  friends  in  Washington,  to  adorn 
his  honsehold  and  his  person  with  the  products 
of  the  European  ateliers. 

But  in-  the  absence  of  real  North  American 
art,  cultivated  or  not,  we  shall,  indeed,  be  amply 
compensated  by  the  presence  of  that  charming 
school  of  Pranco-American  artists  who,  residing 
altogether  in  Europe,  are  beginning  to  show,  if 
they  have  not  already  done  so,  that  American 
painters  and  sculptors  are  nnsnrDasaed  by  any 
other  nation  in  that  exquisite  perception  of  tho 
real  associated  with  tho  ideal,  of  that  delicacy 
of  perception  which  constitutes  good  art. 

With  the  exception  <jf  Professor  Edison’s 
phonograph,  which  we  are  now  told,  and  told 
correctly,  was  suggested  as  far  back  as  1865  by 
an  Italian  mechanic  of  the  Val  d’Aosto  (Signor 
Manzetti),  and  published  in  the  Diritio  of  Romo 
in  its  issue  of  July  10,  1865,  and  in  the  Petit 
Journal  of  Paris,  November  22,  1865,  and  with 
tho  addition  of  a marvellous  stocking-loom,  wo 
hear  of  no  contrivances  calculated  to  gain  for  the 
Americans  fresher  laurels,  or  more  chances  of 
niches  in  the  Temple  of  Fame ; but  the  world 
may  safely  look  forward  to  a contrivance  or 
two,  an  adulterating  mixture,  a help  in  some  way 
or  other  for  which  wo  may  have  to  be  grateful, 
and  to  not  a few  easier  ways  of  doing  imper- 
fectly henceforward  many  things  that  some  of 
ns  were  just  on  the  point  of  beginning  to  do 
tolerably  well  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 

Wo  may  expect  to  see  some  really  useful  fur- 
niture. We  can  certaiulypromiseakitcheu-table 
combined  with  the  convenience  of  an  ironing- 
board,  the  price  of  which  will  satisfy  tho  poorest 
European.  Of  oniamontal  furniture,  whatever 
America  sends  that  may  prove  to  bo  really 
good  will  be  the  production  of  some  exiled 
German  or  Belgian  art-workman. 

India-rabber  in  every  shape  will,  of  course,  be 
well  represented,  for  the  Americans  are  pre- 
pared to  erase  everything,  and  aro  contriving  to 
do  so  with  a facility  equal  to  that  of  the  pug- 
nacious public  schoolboy  represented  by  the 
immortal  Leech, — in  the  character,  by-tho-bye, 
of  your  present  Prime  Minister, — who,  on  being 
asked  what  he  intended  to  do  next  half,  replied 
he  wa.s  prepared  to  “ smash  everybody.” 

Buckwheat  and  corn,  “in  all  styles,”  are 
expected  to  secure  the  glorious  distinction 
they  BO  well  merit ; and  American  ” wines, 
watches,  and  even  chocolate,”  aro  said  to  be 
likely  to  beat  even  the  famous  manufactories  of 
Paris. 

There  can  bo  no  question  that  Americans 
intend  to  exhibit  and  compete  with  other 
countries  at  the  Exhibition  in  May  in  the  nicer 
industrial  arts  long  before  they  are  prudently 
warranted  in  doing  so,  judging  by  the  condition 
of  their  own  home  affairs. 

On  no  just  principles  whatever  can  any  good 
art  emanate  from  a people  until  they  have 
shown  a little  more  earnestness  to  condemn,  and 
a great  deal  more  detestation  of  the  vicious 
conditions  of  so  many  existing  evils  that  shock 
one  here  in  every  direction. 

If  art  conld  be  successfully  followed  in  an 
agricultural  village,  away  from  large  towns  and 
rapid  transit,  of  a silver  currency  and  com- 
binations of  capital  for  bnilding  purposes,  then 
might  there  be  as  good  a prospect  for  the  arts 
in  this  country  as  there  may  exist  at  present 
in  Cental  Africa  or  the  North  Pole  ; but  so  long 
as  New  York  prides  itself  on  its  present 
triumphs,  and  is  content  with  the  peculiar 
organisation  of  its  society,  it  will  assuredly  have 
to  continue  to  rely  for  its  art  on  the  imported 
manufactured  merchandise  that  it  now  re- 
ceives. 

Preparations  are  being  made  by  all  the  steam- 
packet  companies  to  cany  passengers  this  May 
at  scarcely  cheaper  rates,  and  with  the  favoured 
lines  the  rate  of  passage  has  been  increased; 
bat  it  is  expected  that,  notwithstanding  tho 
hard  times,  Americans  will  “ show”  in  Paris  to 
the  extent  of  some  fifty  thonsand  or  so,  a force 
strong  enough,  supposing  the  half  of  that  goodly 
number  are  feminine,  to  win  the  world's  ad- 
miration for  their  personal  beauty,  and  its  envy, 
we  hope  not  its  imitation,  for  its  lavish  methods 
of  adornment. 

Neui  York. 


Proposed  New  University. — A movement 
has  for  some  time  been  on  foot  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  university  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  the  Corporation  of  Bradford  have 
been  invited  to  adopt  a memorial  to  tho  Pri^y 
Council  in  favour  of  the  proposal. 


YORE. 

Ne.^b  the  centre  of  the  great  county  of 
which  it  is  the  capital  is  York, — by  no  means 
the  largest,  but  certainly  one  of  the  most  notable 
towns  in  the  wide  county.  With  its  origin  in- 
capable of  being  accurately  traced  in  the  bye- 
paths  of  ancient  obscurity,  but  known  to  date 
back  its  reliable  record  for  over  1,600  years,  the 
old  city  might  have  been  excused  had  the  dim- 
ness  of  age,  or  the  decrepitude  preceding  decay, 
been  observable  in  it.  It  had  its  troubles  from 
the  days  of  the  Romans  down  to  those  of  the 
Conqueror,  Avho  wrathfully  revenged  himself 
upon  it  for  a stubborn  defence.  Down  throngh 
the  brawling  centuries  since,  it  has  been  a place 
of  historic  note,  now  furniahiDg  the  meeting- 
place  for  the  first  Parliament,  now  earning 
notoriety  for  the  massacre  of  the  Jews,  now 
erecting  its  superb  cathedral,  now  receiving 
civic  dignity  beyond  that  of  any  other  English 
city  save  the  metropolis, — honoured  and  honour- 
ing it  has  passed  a busy  career,  as  became  a 
city  which  has  been  “ heir  to  all  the  ages  in  the 
foremost  files  of  time.” 

Unquestionably  the  notoriety  has  been  in  part 
due  to  its  situation,  and  in  part  to  other  causes ; 
and  its  commercial  importance  is  also  due  to  a 
variety  of  reasons.  As  the  centre  of  a vast  dis- 
trict, it  has  become  an  agricultural  mart ; as  the 
head-quarters  of  one  of  the  four  chief  English 
railways,  it  acquires  importance  and  wealth 
therefrom ; and  in  other  modes  its  situation 
ministers  to  its  growth.  It  has  acquired  much 
greater  commercial  importance  in  late  years ; 
its  industries  have  become  larger  and  more 
varied,  and  it  has  lost  to  a large  extent  the  air 
of  dignified  and  idle  repose  upon  past  laurels 
which  in  bygone  years  characterised  it.  When 
two  score  years  ago,  gazetteer  compilers  had  to 
describe  it,  it  was  in  a mode  much  as  did  one  of 
the  best  at  tho  date  named ; the  “ city  is  not 
signalised  by  numerous  or  eminently-important 
manufactures,”  the  chief  enumerated  being  the 
linen,  flax,  and  bleaching  trades,  the  manufac- 
ture of  combs  and  gloves,  with  tanneries  and 
old-world  industries.  But  the  principal  trade 
was  “ retail,  which  is  generally  pretty  brisk, 
supported  by  the  many  genteel  and  opulent 
families  resident  in  York  and  its  respectable 
vicinage.”  Those  days  aro  gone,  and  York, 
adapting  itself  to  a changed  ago,  is  no  longer 
content  with  a “ retail  trade.” 

In  1831,  the  population  was  only  35,362,  but  in 
two-score  years  it  had  advanced  to  50,765;  and 
though  the  rate  of  increase  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  some  Northern  to\vns,  it  is  considerable 
when  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  city  and 
its  previous  comparative  freedom  from  manufac- 
tures are  taken  into  account.  Unquestionably  the 
chief  factor  of  the  increase  has  been  due  to  the 
growth  of  the  railway  system.  When  the  rail- 
way  system  reached  York,  its  importance  now 
could  scarcely  have  been  imagined,  nor  could  it 
have  been  credited  when,  so  late  as  1853,  the 
capital  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  was 

5.600.0001.,  that  the  time  would  come  when  its 
successor  would  have  a paid-up  capital  of 

64.000. 0001.  Of  that  vast  capital  invested  in 
lines  and  working  stock,  York  is  the  brain,  and 
it  claims  no  small  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
6,500,000i.  it  yearly  brings  in.  Chief  amongst  its 
iudnatrial  establishments  are  tho  various  works 
of  the  paternal  railway  company  which  has 
taken  York  into  its  keeping.  It  “maintains” 
between  200  and  300  locomotive  engines  used 
on  that  part  of  the  system  converging  towards 
York ; it  constructs  in  ordinary  years  100  car- 
riages  and  nearly  3,000  wagons,  and  it  repairs 
about  22,000  of  the  latter  and  nearly  3,000  of  the 
former  yearly  in  “ good  times.”  In  the  works 
needed  to  do  this,  and  in  the  oversight  of  the 
permanent  way,  there  are  ordinarily  close  npon 
2,000  workmen  employed,  and  the  weekly  wages 
bill  for  these  workmen  was  about  2,800Z. ; but 
it  and  the  numbers  have,  in  these  times  of 
depression,  undergone  reduction.  Add  to  even 
the  reduced  figures  the  number  of  officials  of  a 
higher  grade,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  the  con- 
tribution, financial  and  numerical,  of  the  North. 
Eastern  Company  to  York  is  large  indeed. 
Other  indnstriea  have  become  important:  its 
glass  manufactures  especially  and  exceptionally 
so;  some  of  the  older  trades  have  attained  a 
larger  growth,  and  its  miscellaneous  trades  have 
also  grown.  But  its  situation,  at  some  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  away  from  the 
workings  of  the  great  stores  of  mineral  trea- 
snres  which  go  so  far  to  bnild  up  Britain’s 
greatness,  and  which  give  rapidity  of  increase 

, to  her  cities  and  towns, — that  situation  prevents 
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the  planting  of  the  more  prominent  induBtriee  of 
the  North  in  York.  Her  skies  are  freer  from 
the  smoke  and  the  gloom  attendant  on  factories 
and  furnaces,  and  her  river  runs  tolerabl7  pure. 
Altbongh,  as  wo  have  seen,  manufactures  are 
fixing  their  seat  there,  jet  perhaps  York  is 
i better  known  for  its  being  the  junction-point  of 
so  many  railways  ; and  instead  of  the  lumbering 
old  coaches  which  traversed  the  town,  at  least 
130  trains  from  North,  South,  East,  and  West, 

; enter  its  noble  station  daily. 

Prom  the  position  to  which  the  ancient  city 
has  attained  in  episcopal  matters,  it  might  have 
I been  expected  that  there  would  have  been  a 
: considerable  number  of  churchee,  and  this  is  so, 

i in  addition  to  the  chief  ecclesiastical  pride  of 
I tho  city, — its  noble  minster.  Nor  is  Dissent 
I mnch  behind  its  mitred  sister;  for  in  numbers, 
i in  influence,  and  in  the  beauty  of  some  of  their 
I sanctuaries,  the  Dissenters  are  prominent,  and  in 
I other  edifices  the  city  is  fully  equipped.  It  owns 
I a magnificent  railway-station,  certainly  without 
I any  superior  out  of  the  metropolis  for  commo- 
I diousness  and  stateliness  of  structure;  and 
though  some  of  its  public  buildings  are  in  the 
I garb  of  by-gone  days,  yet  there  are  others  which 
' would  do  no  discredit  to  towns  of  larger  popu- 
j lation  and  of  greater  pretensions  in  architec- 
tural matters.  York  has  all  the  tokens  of  a large 
j population,  and  it  has  others  not  so  invariably 
associated  with  it.  It  has,  as  the  county  town 
too  often  has,  the  representatives  of  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  populace,  and  it  has  other  tokens 
of  the  evils  in  which  humanity  struggles.  Its 
lunatic  asylum  holds  167  inmates,  and  thirty, 
two  admissions  thereto  are  yearly  made,  to 
recruit  the  unhappy  numbers  thinned  by  death 
and  by  other  causes,  and  in  the  same  city  a 
more  private  asylum  holds  those  connected  with 
one  of  the  religious  bodies  who  have  been 
similarly  afflicted.  With  its  known  wealth,  York 
has  much  also  of  poverty,  and  the  inmates  in  its 
nnion  workhouse  vary  from  500  to  600;  whilst 
outdoor  relief  is  given  to  from  600  to  700,  as 
well  as  to  from  100  to  200  vagrants.  Although 
criminality  in  the  city  has  diminished,  as 
it  has  generally  in  the  North,  yet  there  are 
from  300  to  400  persons  charged  with  crime 
in  its  bounds  yearly  still,  and  of  these  over 
200  are  “ drouthy  clay.”  It  has  its  suffering, 
also,  and  its  dispensary  has  in  a year  nearly 
6,000  patients  under  treatment, — some  ninety- 
seven  being  admitted  weekly.  Its  School  for  the 
Blind  gathers  in  those  from  whom  light  is  shut 
out,  from  various  parts,  and  over  eighty  of  such 
are  inmates  of  it.  And  generally  it  may  be 
said  that  of  the  various  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  suffering,  for  tho  promotion  of  social  and 
secular  improvement,  and  for  the  advancement 
of  philanthropic  objects,  York  has  its  full  share. 
•Like  most  ancient  towns,  it  has  its  reminiscences 
of  the  past,  alike  in  look  and  in  institution  ; but 
in  the  former  respect  much  is  being  done  to 
efface  this,  and  in  tho  latter  something  has  been 
done  to  modernise  them.  Tho  position  of  tho 
city  naturally  helps  those  movements ; for  the 
continual  stream  of  traffic  pouring  through  any 
place,  by  coach  and  by  rail,  has  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  obliterate  in  some  degree  the  traces 
of  singularity  or  of  old  - fashionedness  in 
manners,  appearance,  or  institution. 

As  the  advance  of  York  has  not  been  so  rapid 
as  that  of  some  of  the  younger  towns  in  the  great 
county  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  so  its  future  does 
not  shadow  forth  any  probability  of  great  in- 
crease. But  its  commanding  position,  its  natural 
facilities,  and  the  acquirements  which  it  has 
become  heir  to,  give  it  a position  entitling  it  to 
the  prospect  of  a solid  progress, — meeting  not 
with  the  checks  which  perhaps  are  the  inevitable 
accompaniments  of  those  bounds  in  the  race  of 
development  known  to  towns  in  the  centre  of 
great  deposits  of  coal  or  iron.  Round  it  there 
is  a wide  and  fertile  agricultural  domain,  and  it 
is  not  only  tho  mart  of  the  produce  of  this,  but 
it  is  also  its  source  of  supply  for  much  needed 
by  the  earth  to  enable  it  to  bring  forth  “fruit 
after  the  kind  ” of  each.  It  is  tho  practical 
centre  of  a vast  system  of  railway  which  holds 
a monopoly  of  the  greatest  iron,  coal,  and  lead- 
producing  districts  in  the  country.  Its  Indus- 
tries  are  varied,  if  not  in  every  case  extensive  ; 
its  public  buildings,— cathedral,  churches,  sta- 
tion, and  some  others, — are  erections  worthy  of 
its  fame.  Its  citizens  have  a public  spirit  which 
often  displays  itself,  combined  with  a caution 
allied  to  that  of  the  proverbial  character  of  the 
denizens  of  England’s  largest  county.  It  has 
unquestionably,  some  of  the  slowness  to  move 
80  often  known  in  ancient  places ; and  it  has 
not  those  opportunities  for  the  creation  of 


gigantic  mdustries  which  other  northern  districts 
have.  But  there  remain  in  it  undeveloped  possi- 
bilities, which  the  future  may  transform  into  facts, 
and  the  transmutation  of  which  is  rendered  more 
easy  by  the  facilities  it  has  acquired  of  late.  It 
has  wealth  and  influence, — vast  motive  powers;  it 
has  also  unquestionably  advantages,  given  by 
its  railway  facilities  and  position,  and  these  it 
is  not  slow  to  make  the  best  of  ; and  it  has  the 
benefits  naturally  accruing  from  its  county 
position  and  its  central  state.  Altogether,  look- 
ing  to  the  greatness  to  which  it  has  been  bom, 
to  that  which  it  has  achieved,  and  to  that 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  it,  the  future  of 
York  should  be  one  which  it  may  contemplate 
without  envy  of  its  more  quickly-developed 
neighbours,  and  with  some  amount  of  pardon- 
able pride.  


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  AND  PRECINCTS, 
PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

In  a map  before  ns,  drawn  during  the  first 
years  of  this  present  century,  it  is  curious  to 
note  how  much  we  miss  of  what  is  now  called 
London.  By  comparing  it  with  a quite  new 
map  of  to-day,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  it 
can  be  the  same  town  we  are  looking  at.  And 
this  difference  does  not  lie  wholly  in  tho  mere 
size  of  the  City,  but  in  its  details  evexy  here 
and  there,  and  in  the  alterations  and  improve- 
ments,— to  use  that,  perhaps  too  wide  term, 
— visible  everywhere,  and  in  no  spots  so  mark- 
edly  as  in  what  are  called  “ open  spaces,”  and  in 
tho  green  spots  of  grass-covered  ground.  This, 
we  say,  is  to  be  noted  everywhere  ; but  nowhere, 
as  we  think,  more  so  than  in  and  about  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  the  Abbey  “ Precincts,” — a 
somewhat  exclusive  spot,  and  in  very  many 
ways  one  per  se.  It  is  yet  a bit  of  Old  London 
even  as  it  is,  in  spite  of  all  improvements  and 
modernisings.  No  lover  of  the  picturesque  and 
of  art  can  be  otherwise  than  attached  to  the 
Abbey  and  its  surroundings,  and  all  must  feel 
that  to  preserve  it  is  not  to  keep  things  out  of 
use  and  because  old,  but  to  retain  memorials  of 
a past  state  of  things  and  remembrances, — of 
those  especially  who  have  gone  before  us  in  tho 
work  of  this  world.  We  wish  to  refer  here  more 
especially  to  the  wide  open  space  to  the  north  of 
the  Abbey, — to  that  spot  of  ground  on  which  the 
“obelisk”  was  to  stand.  We  would  hint  at  a 
better  purpose  for  it. 

No  one  can  pass  through  London  streets  and 
squares,  and  open  spaces,  without  being'  struck 
by  tho  sight  of  divers  “statues”  of  eminent 
and  illustrious  men, — from  the  statue  of  Nelson, 
on  the  top  of  his  cohxmn,  where  he  cannot 
possibly  be  seen,  to  that  of  Cobden,  somewhere 
or  other  in  Camden-town  ! These  “ effigies  ” aro 
put  about  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  without 
reference  as  to  what  the  living  originals  did  in 
this  world  of  ours  when  in  it.  But  few,  perhaps, 
even  more  thau  glance  at  them,  not  pausing 
even  to  look  at  their  names.  Would  it  not  bo 
an  improvement,  at  least  in  the  future,  to  bring 
sneh  memorials  together  into  one  space,  as  at 
Westminster,  clustering  round  the  old  Abbey, 
and  thus  to  make  of  this  empty  space  we  have 
referred  to  a Campo  Santo,  and  a place  to  go  to, 
to  find  the  memoi'ial  of  a remarkable  man, — 
whether  of  the  State,  or  in  science,  art,  or 
literature  ? Here  they  would  certainly  be  seen, 
and  note  made  of  them.  Some  attempt,  too, 
might  perhaps  bo  usefully  made  to  group  them 
together,  and  to  show  historically  what  the  men 
of  England  have  accomplished  for  it  and  for 
the  world.  Some  thought  and  care  would  here 
doubtless  be  requii'ed,  but  these  could  in  such  a 
place  hardly  fail.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make 
note  of  a want,  looked  at  in  many  ways,  more 
urgent  than  this,  for  it  always  seems  to  bo  a 
puzzle  to  those  who  have  the  management  of 
the  details  of  a public  memorial  to  know  what 
to  do  with  it  when  ready. 

In  thus  looking  at  the  ground  on  which  this 
Abbey  is  built,  we  must  not  forgot  that  we  are 
not  travelling  beyond  the  ground  on  which  the 
Abbey  and  its  buildings  once  stood,  as  its  Pre- 
cinct was  much  larger  than  now,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  plan  attached  to  Dean 
Stanley’s  book.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  the 
destniction  that  has  occurred  beyond  all  help, 
but  we  must  need  look  at  things  as  they  are, 
and  make  the  best  of  them.  The  plan  in  Dr. 
Stanley’s  book  is  of  the  date  1535,  and  shows 
things  different  indeed  from  those  wo  have  seen 
in  our  map  of  1810 ; different  as  that  is  from 
the  present  state,  all  ways  looked  at.  That  once 
on  a time  grim  old  fortress  the  Sanctuary  is 
gone  for  good  and  all,  with  the  belfry  close  to 


it.  The  Almonry  is  as  much  a thing  of  nought 
as  the  elm-trees  are, ' near  which  it  was  built. 
Westminster  Hospital  and  the  National  Schools 
now  occupy  this  ground,  and  have  succeeded 
the  now-a-days  useless  Sanctuary,  but  the  mei'e 
building  might  pei-haps  have  been  spared,  if  only 
to  read  a lesson  to  the  curious. 

“ Not,  snrely,”  says  the  eloquent  author  of  the 
“ Memorials  ” of  his  Abbey, — “ not  surely  in 
vain  did  the  architects  of  successive  genei'ations 
raise  this  consecrated  edifice  in  all  its  vast  and 
delicate  proportions,  more  keenly  appreciated,” 
he  says,  “in  our  own  day  than  in  any  other, 
since  its  first  building,  designed  as  it  is  to  lift 
us  Heavenward,  and  to  things  unseen!”  And 
if  so,  and  few  doubt  it,  then  must  the  extension 
and  enlargement  of  such  an  idea  be  worthy  of 
all  effort.  The  Abbey,  as  wo  have  said,  is  not 
a church  only,  but  a vast  sepnlchre, — a part  of 
a Campo  Santo,  bat  not  large  enough.  And 
thus  it  is  that  such  extension  of  it,  aud  so  to 
apeak  guide  to  it,  would,  we  cannot  doubt,  bo 
joyfully  hailed  by  all  who  feel  intei’est  in  such 
a building  and  its  purposes.  Well  might  tho 
now  vacant  and  all  but  useless  ground,  be 
worthily  and  attractively  occupied,  as  sixch  like 
spots  are  in  so  many  of  the  Italian  cities  ; tho 
famous  Pisau  Campo  Santo,  for  example,  fouuded. 
in  the  year  1108,  though  nothing  of  that  early 
date  is  now  visible  there.  The  present  structure 
which  grew  up  on  its  foundations  and  ruins,  and 
built  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  might  furnish  some 
useful  hints.  We  forbear  details  ; we  would  but 
direct  attention  to  tho  bare  ground, — to  a want 
of  the  day, — and  to  tho  opportunity  there  now 
is  for  at  least  a little  timely  thought  about  it. 


THE  PINE  ARTS,  INSPIRED  BY  THE 
LIVING  SCHOOLS  OF  NATURE,* 

'‘Thibb  is  but  one  presiding  principle  which  regulates 
and  gives  sts.bility  to  every  nrt.  Tho  worke,  whether  of 
poets,  painters,  moralists,  or  historians,  which  sre  bii'lt 
upon  general  nature,  live  for  ever;  while  those  which 
depend  for  their  existence  on  ptrticular  customs  and 
hahits,  a partial  view  of  nature,  or  the  Qaetuation  of 
fashion,  can  only  be  co-evil  with  that  which  first  raised 
them  from  obscurity.”— 2?eynoZtis. 

In  every  country  where  the  fine  arts  are  now 
cultivated,  to  copy  nature,  to  study  the  antique, 
are  directions  impressed  on  every  student. 

Reynolds  correctly  asserts  that  Bacon  studied 
brevity  to  excess,  and  tberefnre  his  meaning 
was  sometimes  doubtful.  If  Bacon  meant  that 
beauty  has  nothing  to  do  with  rule,  he  is 
mistaken ; there  is  a rule  obtained  out  of 
general  nature,  to  contradict  which  is  to  fall 
into  deformity.  Nature  is,  and  must  be,  tho 
fountain  which  alone  is  inexhaustible,  and  from 
which  all  excellences  must  originally  flow. 

Fi’equent  exercises  in  drawing  and  modelling 
are  necessai-y  in  academies,  with  living  models 
before  tho  eyes,  where  natux'e  can  be  imitated, 
or  rather  translated  according  to  certain  con- 
vcntional  modes  and  forms. 

The  student  must 

“ Keep  Nature’s  great  original  in  view, 

And  thence  the  living  images  pnreuc.’’ 

Korace. 

A close  examination  of  nature  is  an  excellent 
preparative  to  the  study  of  art,  and  enables  the 
student  i-cadily  to  comprehend  the  principles  on 
which  his  predecessors  woi'ked,  and  to  render 
their  labours  available  to  himself. 

Tho  knowledge  of  nature  is  the  first  ingre- 
dient towards  a just  estimation  of  tho  merit  of 
art ; the  eye  which  is  well  instractod  will  un- 
questionably be  agreeably  affected  at  tlie  sight 
of  an  elegant  statue,  picture,  or  design;  and  if 
such  an  eye  be  not  attracted,  it  is  a probable 
proof  that  the  performance  does  not  combine, 
in  any  high  degree,  the  requisite  qualities  of  ex- 
cellence. 

To  assist  the  imagination  a happy  selection 
of  nature,  seen  in  her  best  moments,  has  been 
suggested, — as  the  poet  expresses  it, — 

“ To  anatch  a grace  beyond  the  rules  of  art.” 

Recourse  may  also  bo  had  to  the  various 
effects  of  accidental  causes,  which  show  them- 
selves in  objects  around  us. 

The  skilful  painter  has  the  penetration  to 
discern  the  character  of  nature,  which  varies  in 
all  men.  Hence  the  countenance  and  gestures 
of  the  persons  ho  paints  continually  vary. 

The  excellence  of  every  art  consist.?  in  the 
complete  accomplishment  of  its  purpose;  and 
if,  by  a false  imitation  of  nature,  or  mean 
ambition  of  producing  a picturesque  effect  or 
illusion  of  any  kind,  all  the  grandeur  of  ideas 
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which  this  art  endearonrs  to  excite  be  deprraded 
or  destroyed,  we  may  boldly  oppose  ourselves  to 
any  such  innovation. 

Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  streets  or 
in  the  fields,  every  object  that  presents  itself  is 
to  the  student  a lesson.  He  regards  all  nature 
with  a view  to  his  profession,  and  combines  all 
beauties,  or  corrects  her  defects.  Ho  examines 
the  countenance  of  men  under  the  influence  of 
passion,  and  often  catches  the  most  pleasing 
hints  from  subjects  of  turbulence  or  deformity  ; 
and  he  improves  upon  the  fanciful  images  that 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  fire,  or  are  acciden- 
tally sketched  upon  a discoloured  wall.  Some 
years  since  an  artist  was  painting  the  “ Judg- 
ment of  Solomon,”  and  just  as  be  was  about 
to  begin  tho  mother  agonised  for  fear  her 
child  should  bo  cut  in  two,  in  passing  Temple 
Bar  he  saw  an  interesting  boy  killed  by  the 
kick  of  a blood-horse,  and  the  mother  rush  in 
agony  to  her  son.  The  artist  wont  home  to  his 
work,  and  painted  at  once  the  mother  in  “ Solo- 
mon,” transferring  to  his  picture  the  agony  ho 
had  seen  in  life. 

In  original  letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts,  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  and  others,  in  the 
Gentleman’s  ^ifajazine,  181G,  the  adornment  of 
Burleigh  House  is  alluded  to.  Cheron  and 
Laguerre  were  employed  on  different  apart- 
ments. At  their  arrival,  Cheron  opened  his 
chest  of  drawings  after  the  life,  such  as  Academy 
figures,  draperies,  Ac.,  and  Lord  Exeter,  ob- 
serving  that  Laguerre  produced  nothing  of  this 
kind,  asked  him  where  was  bis  box  of  drawings, 
Lagnerre,  pointing  to  his  head,  answered,  “ I 
carry  them  all  here.” 

Haydon,  in  his  lectures  on  painting  and  design, 
alludes  to  tho  controverted  subject  as  to  whether 
the  Greeks  dissected.  “ No,”  says  John  Bell, 
“ they  did  not  dissect,  because  the  gymnasium 
was  open  to  them ; ” ” No,”  says  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle,  “ they  did  not  dissect,  because  their 
figures  were  all  in  repose.”  “ No,”  says  Payne 
Knight,  ‘‘they  did  not  dissect,  because  they 
never  obtained  anatomy.”  ” No,”  say  the  most 
eminent  scholars,  “ they  did  not  dissect,  because 
there  is  no  allusion  to  art  and  anatomy  in  their 
medical  literature.”  “ No,”  say  all,  “ they  could 
not  have  dissected,  because — first,  tho  body  was 
held  in  sacred  awe ; secondly,  there  were  laws 
against  dissection  ; thirdly,  their  poets  speak  of 
a dead  body  with  religions  and  delicate  feeling.” 

Hippocrates,  however,  dissected  apes,  thereby 
a certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  man’s 
anatomy  was  gained.  Tho  Greeks  in  all  proba- 
bility  studied  more  from  the  external  develop- 
ment or  anatomy  than  from  dissections.  The 
gymnasium  offered  a living  school  of  nature; 
the  sculptors  and  painters  here  received  their 
lessons  from  the  wrestlers,  boxers,  often  naked, 
dancers,  Ac.,  exhibiting  running,  leaping,  throw, 
ing  the  quoit,  and  other  games.  The  study  of 
all  these  exhibitions  culminated  in  a perfect 
knowledge  of  external  anatomy,  as  portrayed 
in  tho  Elgin  marbles. 

Pliny,  in  his  long  enumeration  of  excellent 
artists  in  every  kind,  and  of  masterpieces  of  art, 
does  not  mention  one  Egyptian.  From  all  that 
can  be  gathered  of  Egyptian  art,  it  does  not 
appear  that  painting  ever  flonrished  in  that 
conntry,  or  that  other  nations  were  much 
indebted  to  Egypt  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
art.  It  was,  therefore,  in  Greece,  whether  at 
Corinth,  Sicyone,  Athens,  or  in  other  cities,  that 
painting  attained  its  perfection.  It  is  believed 
to  be  of  later  date  than  sculpture,  becanse 
Homer,  who  often  speaks  of  statues,  relievos, 
and  carved  works,  never  mentions  any  piece  of 
painting  or  portrait. 

Phidias  is  considered  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  the  Greeks  a taste  for  the  Fine  in 
nature,  and  taught  them  to  copy  it.  His  works 
were  universally  admired,  and  he,  perhaps,  is 
the  only  one  that  ever  united  so  much  facility 
with  such  perfection.  His  talent  lay  principally 
in  representing  the  gods.  He  did  not  copy 
from  any  visible  objects,  but  formed  an  idea  of 
true  beauty,  to  which  he  continually  applied 
himself,  and  which  became  his  rule  and  model, 
and  directed  his  art  and  execution.  Polycletos, 
in  his  statue  of  a Doryphorns,  united  all  the 
proportions  of  the  human  body  so  happily,  that 
it  was  called  the  Rule ; and  sculptors  came 
from  all  parts  to  form  in  themselves,  by  study- 
ing  this  statue,  a just  idea  of  what  they  had 
to  do,  in  order  to  excel  in  tlieir  art.  Lysippus 
used  to  say  that  tho  Doryphorns  of  Polycletns 
served  him  instead  of  a master.  But  the  painter 
Enpompus  directed  him  to  a much  better  and 
more  certain  guide,  viz.,  Nature  herself.  He 
afterwards  studied  her  solely,  and  made  great 


' improvements  from  her  lessons.  The  chief  point 
in  sculpture,  as  well  as  in  painting,  is  to 
follow  and  imitate  nature.  Lysippns  and  Praxi- 
teles were  reckoned  to  have  copied  nature  best. 
Demetrins,  however,  was  reproached  for  confining 
himself  too  scmpulonsly  to  trnth. 

ApoHodorus,  of  Athens,  who  lived  in  tho 
ninety-third  olympiad,  discovered  the  secret  of 
representing  to  tho  life,  in  their  greatest  beanty, 
the  varions  objects  of  nature,  not  only  by  the 
correctness  of  design,  bnt  principally  by  the 
perfection  of  the  distribution  of  shades,  lights, 
Ac. 

No  doubt  tho  earliest  efforts  of  sculpture  and 
painting  were  rnde  attempts  at  imitating  nature, 
long  before  design  or  composition  was  thought 
of.  There  are  several  well-known  stories  of 
close  imitations  of  nature.  Zeuxis  painted 
grapes  so  exquisitely,  that  birds  were  attracted 
Porrhasius,  a curtain,  that  he  imposed  on  Zeuxis 
and  Appelles  a horse  so  well  that  horses  neighed , 
and  in  recent  times  an  artist  had  in  his  studio 
tho  El, gin  horse’s  head  high  np  over  his  chimney ; 
in  leading  a fine  blood-horse  into  the  room  to 
paint  from,  the  horse  looked  np  at  the  Elgin 
head,  and  neighed  with  the  greatest  delight. 

This  singular  fact  of  an  animal  being  im- 
pressed with  a work  of  art  as  with  the  reality 
of  natnre,  may  be  confirmed  by  an  anecdote 
related  by  Jesse  of  a dog  who  had  been  used 
to  be  taken  np  in  his  mistress’s  lap,  scratching 
a fall-length  portrait  of  her  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  standing  on  the  floor,  as  if  soliciting  the 
usual  indulgence  ; and  the  same  gentleman  ha.s 
mentioned  a still  more  extraordinary  fact  of  a 
dog  of  a trainer  who  was  extremely  attached  to 
a race-horse  at  Newmarket.  The  horse  was  sent 
to  Russia,  but  a picture  of  it  was  taken  before 
it  went,  and  to  the  picture  of  the  horse  the 
faithful  animal  attached  itself. 

A lively  sketch  of  nature  was  portrayed  by 
Parrhasius  in  his  representation  of  the  “ People 
or  . Genius  of  Athens,”  which  shone  with  a 
thousand  elegant  and  surprising  boanties.  In 
regard  to  his  Hercules,  he  said  that  he  had 
represented  him  exactly,  feature  for  featnre, 
such  as  he  had  often  appeared  to  him  in  his 
dreams. 

Tho  school  of  nature  should  combine  tho 
simple  and  ideal  true,  which  have  a surprising 
effect.  The  painter  must  seek  all  the  assistances 
which  history  can  afford  liim,  as  regard  manners, 
habits,  and  dress.  Tho  minntest  particulars 
must  be  observed,  as  a cap,  helmet,  shoe,  or 
slipper.  Pliny  says  that  Nealces,  having  to 
represent  a sea-fight  between  the  Persians  and 
Egyptians  by  the  river  Nile,  to  show  tho  scene 
of  the  action,  drew  an  ass  drinking  upon  the 
banks,  and  a crocodile  watching  his  opportunity 
to  devour  him.  Mistakes  in  the  minntest  things 
in  nature  have  been  censured  by  the  most  cele- 
brated artists.  Apelles  was  blamed  for  drawing 
his  horses  with  eye-lashes  upon  tho  lower  lid, 
whereas  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature.  It  is 
said  that  when  Le  Brun  was  going  to  paint  the 
battles  of  Alexander,  he  sent  as  far  as  Aleppo 
for  the  exact  shape  and  size  of  tho  horses  of  tho 
country. 

In  representing  the  gods,  all  signs  of  mortality 
and  decay  were  studiously  avoided,— forinstance, 
a grey  beard ; this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  that 
in  the  fine  statnes  of  the  heathen  deities  the 
veins  are  never  marked. 

The  first  who  united  erudition  with  painting 
was  Pamphilus.  He  confined  himself  to  mathe- 
matics, and  more  especially  to  arithmetic  and 
geometry ; maintaining  strongly,  that  without 
their  aid  it  was  impossible  to  carry  painting  to 
its  perfection.  Protogeues  was  very  exact  in 
his  representations,  and  copied  nature  with  tho 
greatest  nicety,  and  this  was  blamed  as  a fault 
by  Apelles.  In  the  Temple  of  Peace  was  placed 
the  most  valued  of  all  tho  works  of  Protogenes, 
id  est,  the  hunter  Jalysns  with  his  dogs  and 
game.  What  was  most  admired  in  this  piece 
was  tho  froth  at  tho  dog’s  month ; the  fall  of 
the  sponge  upon  the  picture  accidentally  pro- 
ducing in  the  most  natural  manner  the  froth  of 
the  dog. 

In  more  recent  times  accidental  causes  have 
produced  successful  effects.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
once  put  a portrait  of  a young  lady  to  dry  by 
tho  fire ; some  soot  fell  down  and  covered  all 
her  neck.  Sir  Joshna  snatched  np  the  picture, 
and,  saying  it  would  make  a capital  half-tint, 
rubbed  the  whole  into  the  neck  and  made  a 
beantifnl  colour.  The  vitality  ever  constant  in 
the  works  of  nature,  and  perceived  by  an 
educated  eye,  was  first  exhibited  by  Aristides, 
a contemporary  of  Apelles.  He  established 
unerring  rules  for  expressing  the  soul,  that  is  to 


say,  the  inmost  workings  of  tho  mind.  Ho  ex. 
celled  as  well  in  the  strong  and  vehement,  as  in 
tho  soft  and  tender  passions  ; but  his  colouring 
was  harsh  and  severe.  Another  of  nature’s 
disciples  was  Arellins,  a renowned  painter ; 
Pliny  says  ho  loved  a life  to  be  painting  of 
goddesses,  and  those  were  ever  drawn  by  the 
pattern  of  his  sweethearts  whom  he  courted. 

Tho  first  painter  of  his  age  who  throw  off  tho 
trammels  of  Byzantine  art,  and  “held,  as  it 
were,  the  mirror  up  to  natnre,”  was  Giotto. 
Then,  also,  did  architecture  struggle  as  it  were 
from  the  Byzantine  into  tho  Gothic  forms, 
“like  a mighty  plant  putting  forth  its  rich 
foliage  and  shooting  np  towards  heaven.”  For 
tho  stiff,  wooden  limbs,  long  lean  fingers,  and 
motionless  fignres  of  the  Byzantine  school, 
Giotto  snbstitnted  life,  movement,  and  the  look, 
at  least,  of  flexibility.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  career  ho  not  only  deviated  from  tho  prac- 
tice of  tho  older  painters,  but  stood  opposed  to 
them.  He  not  only  improved,  ho  changed;  ho 
placed  himself  on  wholly  new  groimd.  Ho  took 
up  those  principles  which  Nicolo  Pisano  had 
applied  to  sculpture,  and  went  to  tho  same 
sources,  to  natnre,  and  to  those  remains  of  pure 
antique  art  which  showed  him  how  to  look  at 
nature.  Even  in  sculpture  a drapery  is  not 
estimable,  unless  its  folds  are  contrived  to  indi- 
cate the  parts  and  articulations  of  the  body  it 
covers. 

Tho  first  academy  of  design  was  established  at 
Florence  in  1350,  and  at  the  close  of  tho  same 
century  sculpture  was  once  more  firmly  estab- 
lished throughout  Italy,  and  its  itinerant  sculp- 
tors, not  unskilful  in  their  art,  wandered  from 
thence  over  Germany,  France,  andeven  England, 
where  their  works  have  been  traced  in  the  sculp, 
tured  ornaments  of  Gothic  edifices. 

Tho  labours  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  all  tho 
elegant  arts  will  ever  hold  a distinguished  place 
in  history.  Respecting  this  age,  it  has  been 
justly  said  that  modern  sculpture  attained  its 
culminating  point.  A character  of  truth  and 
simplicity,  faithful  imitation  of  nature,  and  jnst 
expression,  visibly  begin  from  the  time  of 
Nicolo  Pisano,  whose  own  stylo  was  remarkable 
for  sweetness  and  absence  of  pretension.  In  tho 
succeeding  century  tho  stylo  becomes  more 
elevated  bnt  not  lees  true  ; the  exeention  at  tho 
same  time  is  bold  and  felicitous,  and  tho  imita- 
tion is  faithful  to  nature. 

Auatomy  is  indispensable  to  the  sculptor  and 
painter.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  exhibited  groat 
anatomical  knowledge  in  his  model  of  the  grand 
statue  of  Francesco  Sforza  ; this  was  considered 
a masterpiece,  although  never  finished.  Some 
years  afterwards,  when  Milan  was  invaded  by 
tho  French,  it  was  used  as  a target  by  the 
Gascon  bowmen,  and  completely  destroyed. 
Tho  profound  anatomical  studies  which  Leonardo 
made  for  this  work  still  exist.  Dr.  Hunter 
described  his  anatomical  drawings  as  the  most 
wonderful  things  of  tho  kind,  for  accuracy  and 
beanty,  that  he  ever  beheld.  In  the  Royal 
library  at  Windsor  there  are  three  volumes  of 
MSS.  and  drawings,  containing  a vast  variety  of 
snbjects, — portraits,  heads,  groups,  and  single 
fignres ; fine  anatomical  studies  of  horses ; a 
battle  of  elephants,  full  of  spirit ; beautiful  and 
accurate  drawings  of  plants  and  rocks,  to  bo 
introduced  into  his  pictures. 

Michelangelo  in  designing,  avoided  all  super- 
fluity  of  ornament,  and  studied  philosophically 
tho  perfect  constitution  and  disposition  of  natural 
bodies ; he  restricted  himself  to  the  simple 
reality  of  his  thought.  Michelangelo  had  many 
rivals  j bnt  his  greatest  enemy  was  a stern  in- 
flexible  temper,  wliich  caused  him  much  trouble, 
and  even  personal  injury,  his  nose  being  flat- 
tened  to  his  face  by  Torregiano,  a fellow  pupil. 

In  the  representation  of  tho  “ Last  Judgment,” 
on  the  wall  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Sistino 
Chapel,  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  he  has  placed 
in  tho  centre  the  figure  of  the  Messiah  pro- 
nouncing tho  sentence  of  condemnation, — “ De- 
part from  me,  ye  accursed,  into  everlasting  fire,” 
the  figure,  expression,  and  attitude,  are  all 
vulgar;  “there  are  profanoness  and  vulgarity 
both  in  representing  the  merciful  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  even  when  he  comes  to  jndgment,  as 
inspired  merely  by  wrath  and  vengeance,  as  a 
thickset  athlota,  who,  with  a gesture  of  anllen 
anger,  is  about  to  punish  tho  wicked  with  his 
fist.  Michelangelo  devoted  his  whole  attention 
to  the  definition  of  form,  and  the  expression  of 
life  and  power  through  action  and  movement ; 
he  regarded  the  illnsive  effects  of  painting  as 
meretricious  and  beneath  his  notice,  and  despised 
oil  painting  as  a style  for  women  and  children. 
He,  however,  did  not  improve  upon  Nature,  and 
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always  exhibited  her  vulgarly  in  her  wildest 
movements  ; wonderful  as  bis  talents  were,  they 
wero  misapplied,  through  not  possessing  either 
taste  or  sentiment,  as  evinced  in  his  picture  of 
the  “ Last  Judgment.” 

Titian  was  pre-eminently  tho  painter  of 
nature ; but  to  him  nature  was  clothed  in  a 
perpetual  garb  of  beauty,  or,  rather,  to  him 
naturo  and  beauty  were  one.  Andrea  Vesalio, 
who  has  been  called  tho  father  of  anatomical 
science,  tho  particular  friend  of  Titian,  was  hia 
instructor  in  anatomy.  He  was  falsely  accused 
of  putting  a man  to  death  for  anatomical  pur- 
poses, and  condemned.  We  are  told  that  with 
an  instinctive  feeling,  prophetic  of  his  future 
excellence  as  a colourist,  ho  used  the  expressed 
juice  of  certain  flowers  to  paint  a figure  of  a 
Madonna.  It  was  Bartolomeo’s  opinion  that 
every  object  shonld  be  painted,  if  possible,  from 
nature  ; and  for  tho  bettor  study  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  drapery,  ho  invented  those  wooden 
figures  with  joints,  called  lay  figures,  which  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  studio  of  every  paintor, 
and  which  have  been  of  incalculable  service  in 
art.  Rubens  had  rocom'so  to  living  models  for 
tboso  hunting.pieces,  and  other  representations 
of  savage  animals,  which  havo  never  been  sur- 
passed. Ho  painted  several  lion  and  tiger  hunts, 
and  similar  works,  entirely  with  his  own  hand, 
which  he  did  not  permit  to  be  seen  until  they 
wero  completed.  He  painted  everything  from 
nature,  and  painted  horses  often, — he  had  some 
of  tho  finest  breed  in  bis  stables.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Rubens  might  have  soared  higher 
if,  instead  of  copying  the  corrupt  and  degenerate 
taste  of  tho  Italians,  he  had  chosen  to  form 
himself  on  tho  model  of  his  native  Netherlands, — 
on  Van  Eyck,  for  example,  so  rich  in  art,  yet  time 
to  nature,  with  others  equal  to  him  in  genius. 

From  1510  to  1590  the  Venetians  wero  tho 
only  painters  worthy  of  tho  name  in  Italy.  This 
arose  from  tho  elementary  principlo  early 
infused  into  tho  Venetian  artists, — tho  prin- 
ciple of  looking  to  Nature,  and  imitating  her, 
instead  of  imitating  others  and  one  another. 
Thus,  as  eveiy  mau  who  looks  to  Nature  looks 
at  her  through  his  own  eyes,  a certain  degree  of 
individuality  was  retained  even  in  tho  decline  of 
tho  art. 

Claude  was  a diligent  observer  of  naturo. 
Rome,  and  its  environs,  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  tho  broad  Campagna,  supplied  his  imagina- 
tion with  the  best  food,  and  his  pencil  with 
inexhaustible  materials.  Ho  was  accustomed  to 
spend  whole  days  in  the  open  air,  not  only 
studying  naturo  in  her  permanent  aspects,  but 
making  memorandums  of  every  accidental  and 
fleeting  effect  which  presented  itself  to  his 
observation ; ho  entered  minutely  into  detail, 
and  made  drawings  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbage, 
marking  all  their  peculiarities  of  shape,  growth, 
and  foliage.  Rembrandt  was  anotlier  of  natuim’s 
scholars,  in  drawing  any  object  which  caught 
his  notice.  Naturo  was  his  preceptress,  and  his 
academy  was  his  father’s  mill.  There  he  found 
those  unique  effects  of  light  and  shadow  which 
distinguish  his  pictures  from  all  others.  Descamps 
says  that  he  owed  his  genius  to  nature  and 
instinct  alone. 

Bernard  Lamy,  in  1702,  says,  “ Could  a painter 
be  excellent  if  ho  know  not  a man?  I mean 
tho  outside  of  a human  body,  and  what  may 
appear  on  that  outside  ; the  veins,  the  muscles, 
and  the  tendons ; he  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of 
tlie  outside  of  a human  body.  Those  who  apply 
thomsolves  to  tho  painting  of  beasts  ought  to 
make  the  same  inquiry.  To  paint  a horso  well 
it  is  convenient  to  know  tlio  anatomy  and  most 
esteemed  proportion  of  his  parts.” 

Gainsborough,  also,  among  others,  had  a habit 
of  continually  remarking  to  those  who  happened 
to  be  about  him,  whatever  peculiarity  of  counte- 
nance, whatever  accidental  combination  of  figure, 
or  happy  effects  of  liglit  and  shadow,  occurred 
in  prospects,  m the  sky,  in  walking  the  streets, 
or  in  company.  If  in  his  walks  he  found  a 
character  that  he  liked,  and  whose  attendance 
was  to  bo  obtained,  be  ordered  himto  his  house; 
and  from  the  fields  he  brought  into  his  painting, 
room  stumps  of  trees,  weeds,  and  animals  of 
various  kinds ; and  designed  them,  not  from 
memory,  but  immediately  from  the  objects.  He 
even  formed  a kind  of  model  of  landscapes  on 
hia  tabic,  composed  of  broken  stones,  dried 
herbs,  and  pieces  of  looking-glass,  which  were 
magnified  and  improved  into  rocks,  trees,  and 
water. 

Canova’e  profession  constantly  engaged  his 
thoughts.  He  sought  the  living  schools  of 
nature  in  the  public  amusements  of  spectacles 


and  theatres.  Whatever  was  interesting  in  ex- 
pression or  striking  in  attitude  occurred  on 
those  occasions  was  retained  os  an  unerring 
precept  in  guiding  his  future  practice.  Even  in 
walking  tho  streets  he  used  to  stop  before  the 
workshop  of  some  artisan  to  remark  the 
forceful,  yet  easy,  positions  into  which  the  body 
was  thrown  in  different  occupations,  admire  the 
well-formed  trunk  or  sinewy  limbs  of  a porter 
in  powerful  exertion  at  a wharf.  Canova  was 
wont  to  remark,  “ Our  thoughts  may  bo  ex- 
pressed in  various  ways.  One  speaks ; another 
writes.  I also  havo  my  peculiar  mode ; in  my 
chisel  I find  words  and  letters.”  To  retain  with 
precision  appearances  thus  hastily  caught,  for 
future  study,  requires  a quick  and  energetic 
apprehension  of  material  beauty,  and  a ready 
fidelity  of  hand  in  describing  its  contours.  And 
although  an  artist  cannot  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  paint  or  draw,  yet  tho  mind  can  prepare 
itself  by  laying  np  proper  materials  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places. 

The  secret  of  the  sculptor’s  art  is  not  to  be 
found  in  books  and  public  lectures,  but  in  the 
science  of  anatomy.  CoiTCggio  studied  anatomy 
under  Lombardi,  a famous  physician  of  his 
time.  To  attain  fidelity,  Canova  is  said  to  have 
made  repeated  studies  from  nature,  so  much  so 
that  in  sculpturing  his  Theseus  ho  pressed  a 
living  horse  to  tho  ground  by  external  violence. 

In  tho  remains  of  the  later  and  better  eras  of 
Grecian  taste,  the  Graces  are  represented  with- 
out drapery,  thus  indicating  tho  true  source  of 
grace  in  the  ahseuco  of  art,  and  in  the  in- 
genuousness of  naturo;  not 

" Like  painters,  thus  unskill’d  to  trace, 

Thenakeii  nature  and  the  liring  grace, 

With  gold  and  j“wcl9  cover  rv’ry  part, 

And  hide  with  ornBineDta  their  want  of  art.” 

The  union  of  material  beauty  w'ith  intcllectua 
elevation  constitutes  tho  true  ideal  of  Grecian 
sculpture.  In  tho  masterpieces  of  anticinity, 
the  scattered  perfections  of  living  nature  are 
combined  in  one  harmonious  whole.  Works  of 
merit  are  produced  by  a laborious  and  accurate 
investigation  of  nature,  upon  the  principles 
observed  by  the  Greeks — first,  to  make  them- 
selves thoroiLghly  acquainted  w'ith  the  common 
works  of  nature,  and  then,  by  selecting  and 
combining,  to  form  compositions  according  to 
their  own  olovated  conceptions. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  distinguish  the  excellence  of  tlie  fine 
arts,  from  the  abuse  which  sculptors  and  painters 
have  made  of  it.  Sculptors  and  painters  have 
often  had  great  disputes  among  themselves  upon 
the  pre-eminence  of  their  several  professions ; 
tho  first  founding  their  preference  upon  tho 
duration  of  their  works,  and  tho  latter  opposing 
them  with  the  effects  of  the  mixture  aud  vivacity 
of  colours.  It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the 
perishable  nature  of  tho  productions  of  the 
painter’s  genius. 

Poetical  woi-ks  and  MSS.  are  not  liable  to  the 
many  accidents  of  fire  and  water,  tho  weather, 
or  damp  walls,  to  which  paintings  are  particn- 
larly  subject.  Apelles  would  not  draw  any 
pieces  but  what  were  portable  aud  removable  j 
and  Pliny  says  that  Protogenes  used  to  work  in 
a little  cell  in  bis  garden,  at  a distance  from  his 
house,  that  his  works  might  be  exempt  from 
such  calamities.  Leonardo’s  picture  of  the 
“ Last  Supper  of  Christ  and  his  Disciples”  was 
so  defaced  by  time  and  the  weather  that  much 
of  it  has  been  repainted. 

Painting  is  said  to  have  been  too  soon  aban- 
doned to  the  caprice  of  private  patronage  and 
judgment,  and  could  never  compete  with  sculp- 
ture, whose  labours  were  publicly  dedicated  to 
the  renown  of  the  good,  the  learned,  and  tho 
brave.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  sculptors 
are  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  while  ho  has  only 
recorded  the  names  of  fifteen  painters;  and  after 
three  centuries  of  spoliation  he  found  in  Greece 
3,000  statues,  not  one  of  them  a copy,  while  he 
describes  only  131  paintings. 

In  treating  of  the  living  schools  of  nature, 
which  consist  in  representing  what  is  agreeable 
to  truth,  and  opposed  to  the  vicious  aud  blame- 
able  licences  of  painters  in  general,  too  much 
attention  cannot  bo  directed  to  the  inexcusable 
liberties  they  have  taken  ; such  as  uniting  things 
that  are  repugnant  and  contradictory  to  each 
other,  entirely  inconsistent  aud  incompatible, 
coupling  wild  and  tamo  creatures  together  : — 

“ Painters  and  poets  our  indulRenoe  elaitn, 

Their daiiog  equal,  and  tbeir  art  tlieaame, 

I own  th’  itid^Bence— 8Qob  I give  and  take ; 

But  not  through  nature’s  sacred  roles  to  break, 

Monstrous  to  mix  the  cruel  and  the  kind, 

Serpents  with  birds,  and  lsmbs]with  tigers  join’d.” 

Jloraee, 


Also  introducing  in  tho  same  picture  persons 
who  never  existed  together,  or  jumbling  and 
confounding  tho  fashions  of  different  nations. 
Learned  men  and  judges  require  a greater 
exactness  of  conformity  with  truth.  Longinus 
says  that  the  excellency  of  a painter  consists  in 
representing  what  is  agreeable  to  truth. 
Vitruvius’s  opinion  is  that  no  painting  onght  to 
be  approved  of  that  doth  not  agree  with  it. 
Some  have  carried  the  matter  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  even  beauty,  which  is  so  essential  a part  in 
a picture,  ought  to  give  place  to  probability  and 
truth.  This  Philostratus  illustrates  by  tho 
horses  of  Amphiaraus,  which  appeared  covered 
over  with  dust  and  sweat.  They  would  havo 
been  much  finer,  saith  he,  without  this  dust  and 
sweat,  but  not  so  a^eeable  to  truth.  Purity 
and  simplicity  of  design  disappear  in  proportion 
as  grandeur  and  novelty  are  ]inrsncd.  Every 
deviation  from  naturo  and  from  simplicity  is 
exaggerated  in  the  sculpture  of  tho  seventeenth 
century,  tho  grandeur  of  preceding  art  was  lost 
in  the  prcttincsses  of  affectation,  and  nobleness 
and  strength  in  forced  attitude  and  unideal 
expression. 

A great  part  of  every  artist’s  life  must  bo 
employed  in  collecting  materials  for  the  cxorciso 
of  genius.  Invention  is  littlo  moro  than  a new 
combination  of  those  images  which  hare  been 
previously  gathered  and  deposited  in  the  me- 
mory. 

" Those  rules  of  old  discover'd,  not  devised. 

Are  oature  still,  but  nature  methodised; 

I^atnre,  like  liberlT,  is  blit  reetiain’d 

By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordain'd.” 

He  who  has  laid  up  no  materials  can  produce 
no  combinations.  An  artist  wbo  lias  bis  mind 
filled  with  ideas,  and  his  handmade  expert  with 
practice,  works  with  ease  and  readiness.  Excel- 
lence is  .attained  by  laborious  efforts.  ” Tho 
steep  where  Fame’s  prond  temple  shines  afar  ” 
is  not  to  he  gained  at  abound.  All  artists  havo 
to  study  the  antique  as  well  as  nature,  but  the 
living  school  must  bo  sought  in  the  latter,  which 
makes  no  summer  of  another’s  green,  and  robs 
no  old  to  dress  her  beauty  new. 

Finally,  the  establishment  of  a philosophical 
school  of  painting  would  ho  a great  boon  to 
society,  and  institutions  generally.  The  students 
should  be  well  instructed  in  anatomy,  mathe- 
matics, geometry,  and  perspective,  and  taught 
to  improve  upon  and  perfect  Nature,  and  not  to 
vulgarise  and  distort  her.  Truthful  painting 
would  immortalise  history,  and  tend  to  facilitate 
education  ; religion  might  be  treated  in  a moro 
reverential  manner,  and  our  cathedrals,  churches, 
and  art  galleries  rendered  more  instructive  to 
the  people  by  portraying  the  mevmrable  events 
in  Scripture  history  in  a simple  and  truthful 
manner,  instead  of  creating  vnlgar  sensational 
paintings  of  popes,  prostitutes,  and  pagan 
deities. 

True  religion  abhors  all  licentious  sculptures 
and  paintings. 

” Woe  to  the  man  1 whose  vicions  pencil  taught 

In  grateful  lints  to  urj:e  a guilty  thought : 

Our  fatlie'-B'  homes  ne'er  own'd  thes-*  ncxious  arts ; 

No  crimes  were  painted  on  tbeir  walls  or  hearts.” 


THE  ENGINEERS  AND  THEIR  FRIENDS. 

If  the  engineering  profession  is  the  one  which, 
as  we  think  maybe  fairly  said,  has  done  tho 
greatest  practical  work  of  any  profession  in  tho 
present  century,  it  has  also  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  receiving  cordial  recognition  of  its 
labours.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  last  week  the  laudatory  tone 
of  the  speeches,  coming  from  highly  influential 
quarters,  was,  even  with  due  allowance  for  post- 
prandial conditions,  somewhat  remarkable.  Tho 
two  most  eminent  Liberal  statesmen  among 
Lords  and  Commons  respectively  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  description  of  the  triumphs  of  tho 
profession,  and  tho  exceeding  value  of  its  achieve- 
ments ; the  Minister  for  the  United  States  told 
how  in  tho  country  which  ho  represented  80,000 
miles  of  railway  had  in  half  a century  been  con- 
structed at  a cost  equal  to  our  national  debt ; 
tho  Prince  Imperial,  responding  for  the  visitors, 
reminded  tlie  meeting  that  the  late  Emperor  of 
tho  French  had  been  a member  of  the  Institution, 
and  taken  part  in  its  debates ; aud  Mr.  Lowe,  in 
half  apologising  for  tho  somewhat  extravagant 
terms  in  which  he  bad  on  one  occasion  lauded 
tho  engineers,  practically  repeated  his  offering 
of  incense  on  their  altar.  Mr.  Lowe’s  speech  is 
the  only  one  witli  which  we  have  the  slightest 
fault  to  find.  He  has  been  pleased  to  take  tho 
engineers  under  the  wing  of  his  somewhat 
petulant  and  capricious  patronage,  aud  to  attri- 
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bate  to  tbem  every  rirtne  onder  heaven,  pro- 
bably not  80  entirely  from  admiration  for  them 
as  from  dislike  of  everything  that  is  poetic  oi 
sentimental,  of  which  they  are  snpposed  (per- 
haps with  rather  too  good  reason)  to  be  the 
opposite  pole.  In  his  ardonr  Hr.  Lowe  for- 
got,  in  fact,  that  there  are  even  any  other 
scientific  men  in  the  world  than  engineers. 
He  spoke,  and  spoke  well,  and  with  point,  of 
the  glorions  mission  of  making  nature  sub- 
servient to  the  benefit  of  mankind  instead  of 
engaging  in  fratricidal  contests, — of  the  “ holier 
warfare  ” which  we  carry  on  against  the  powers 
of  nature  in  wringing  from  them  that  which 
they  never  refuse  if  properly  pressed ; but  his 
assumption  that  the  engineering  profession  first 
taught  ns  this  is  so  absolutely  absurd  that  the 
more  thoughtful  and  moderate  among  its 
members  might  well  desire  to  be  saved  from 
their  too  enthusiastic  friend.  For  our  own  part, 
we  had  really  imagined  that  there  had  been 
such  a thing  as  literature, — that  the  invention 
of  printing,  among  others,  had  played  a part  in 
substituting  peaceful  for  warlike  honours  j*  we 
had  imagined  that  there  had  been  astronomers, 
geologists,  physicists,  students  of  natural  forces, 
who  had  suggested  to  us  a higher  aim  than 
fighting ; we  might  even  be  pardoned  (except 
by  Mr.  Lowe)  for  supposing  that  the  typo  of 
thing  called  “ art  ” had  not  been  without  its 
infiuence  in  ameliorating  human  nature,  and 
that  even  that  branch  of  it  known  as  archi- 
lecture  was  of  some  importance  in  rendering  life 
pleasanter  and  happier.  However,  Mr.  Lowe 
says  the  engineers  have  done  it  all.  If  so,  they 
doubtless  deserve  all  that  even  his  eloquence  can 
say  for  them. 

Coming  down  from  hyperbole  to  fact,  however, 
the  great  and  deserved  influence  and  credit  en- 
joyed  by  the  engineering  profession  in  the  present 
day  is  partly  to  be  explained  from  a point  of 
view  which  some,  both  of  the  speeches  and  the 
speakers  at  their  dinner  last  week,  suggest.  If 
engineering  does  not  exactly,  in  Bacon’s  phrase, 

“ come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms,”  it 
at  least  fulfils  the  first  half  of  the  phrase, — it 
comes  home  to  the  business  feelings  of  most 
men  in  some  way  or  other.  In  saying  so  we  are 
not  for  a moment  overlooking  the  great  abstract 
interest,  in  a scientific  and  even  to  some  extent 
also  in  a poetic  sense,  of  the  problems  with 
which  engineering  deals,  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  aro  surmounted  : indeed,  so  far  from 
overlooking  these,  we  have  always  urged  the 
great  interest  from  even  a general  point  of  view, 
of  engineering  work,  and  have  in  some  special 
cases  done  all  in  our  power  to  defend  its  pro- 
fessors against  the  far  too  sweeping  and  often 
unreasonable  charges  made  against  them  of 
spoiling  the  picturesque  of  nature  with  their 
works.  Indeed,  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  persons  who  talk  thus  of  engineering,  and 
regard  engineering  works  as  mere  nuisances, 
perhaps  necessary  but  always  odious,  show 
themselves  to  be,  ipso  facto,  a narrow-minded 
and  imperfectly-educated  set  of  people.  But  in 
general  the  interest  in  the  profession  on  the  part 
of  outsiders  is  a practical  one,  founded  on  their 
commercial  sense.  The  relevancy  of  this  way 
of  putting  it  in  regard  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  “her  Majesty’s  Opposition” 
is  probably  well  understood  by  many  of  our 
readers,  in  spite  of  Earl  Granville’s  entirely 
light  and  sportive  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  en  amateur  at  the  dinner.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  no  scruple  of  bringing  his  practical 
motives  ostentatiously  to  the  front.  Referring 
incidentally  to  the  Channel  Tunnel  project,  he 
asked,  not  unreasonably,  why  sneh  a great  under- 
taking  had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment on  a smaller  scale  in  tunnelling  under  some 
of  the  large  rivers  and  estuaries  of  England,  and 
thus  forming  direct  routes  of  communication  of 
this  kind  the  possibility  of  which,  both  in  an 
engineering  and  a financial  point  of  view,  would 
be  mneh  less  doubtful,  and  the  practical  benefit 
much  more  certain,  immediate,  and  tangible. 
Coming  more  completely  to  the  point,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone put  himself  forward  as  a suppliant  to  the 
profession,  as  a person  connected  by  interest 
and  property  with  North  Wales,  and  said,  “ We 
want  you  to  connect  us  with  Liverpool  as  our 
capital.  North  Wales  has  got  minerals  in 
abundance,  but  it  does  not  raise  food  enough  for 
its  own  population.  We  are  exporting  stone, 
slate,  iron,  coal,  clay,  and  articles  of  various 
descriptions.  Such  is  our  capacity  for  exporting, 
that  if  yon  only  come  there  yon  may  in  time 


* In  Bccordaoce  with  Qaevedo's  oeIebr&t«d  mot,  that 
*'  ever  aince  ao  mneh  lead  had  been  wanted  for  type,  there 
had  been  mneh  lees  to  spare  for  bnllete.” 


export  the  whole  of  North  Wales.  Do  not  com- 
pel  us  to  send  these  things  round  twenty  or 
thirty  miles,  and  yon  will  establish  a claim  tobe 
remembered  in  the  hearts  of  the  Welsh  people, 
who,  I assure  yon,  are  most  gratefnl.”  And  he 
further  observed  that  6,000,0001.  had  been  ex- 
pended in  connecting  the  docks  of  Birkenhead 
with  Liverpool  (by  a cirenitons  rente  crossing 
the  Mersey  a good  many  miles  higher  np)  ; but 
if  there  were  a tunnel,  the  docks  of  Birkenhead 
would  be  the  docks  of  Liverpool.  As  to  this 
particular  scheme,  plans  have  been  made  for  it 
more  than  once,  wo  believe,  but  we  imagine 
engineers  have  not  been  able  to  persuade 
capitalists  of  the  probable  success  of  the  under- 
taking  as  an  engineering  scheme,  or  it  would 
surely  have  been  done  before  now  ; its  financial 
snccess  would  not  admit  of  a doubt ; indeed, 
there  is  perhaps  hardly  any  one  engineering 
scheme  which  conld  be  proposed  in  England  at 
this  moment  which  would  have,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  work  done,  so  large  an  in- 
fluence over  hnsiness  and  value  both  of  land  and 
of  products.  In  that  respect  it  is  a very  good 
instance  of  what  it  is  which  makes  the  engi- 
neering profession  of  such  peculiar  interest, 
among  scientific  professions,  to  the  average 
practical  Englishman. 

The^  scale  on  which  the  engineers’  entertain- 
ment is  given,  and  the  publicity  which  attaches 
to  it,  are  not  without  suggestion  to  the  archi- 
tectural profession.  The  Institute  of  Architects 
can  at  present  hardly  feel  strong  enough  to  do 
that  kind  of  thing  on  the  same  scale,  and  in 
such  a way  as  to  compel  so  much  public  atten- 
tion. One  reason  is,  that  the  engineers  are  un- 
questionably a mneh  wealthier  and  better-paid 
profession  than  the  architectural,  which,  perhaps, 
cannot  be  helped ; but  another  difference  is, 
that  they  obviously  pnll  together  much  more 
closely  and  generally  than  the  architects  do  j 
and  that  we  can  help,  or  some  of  ns  can.  The 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  is,  in  short,  much 
more  really  a representative  body  of  that  pro- 
fession than  the  other  Institute  in  Conduit, 
street  is  of  the  architects : which  is  the  fault, 
not  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  which  baa 
(lately  especially)  been  doing  all  that  it  well 
could  do  to  improve  and  render  complete  its 
organisation,  but  of  the  large  proportion  of  the 
profession  who  stand  aloof  from  indifference, 
party  spirit,  and  want  of  esprit  cle  corps.  If  the 
architects  would  combine  more  heartily  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  central  organisa- 
tion, they  might  have  the  satisfaction  and 
advantage  of  seeing  the  profession  able  to  take 
its  stand  as  well  before  the  public  on  public 
occasions  as  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
unquestionably  does. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  public 
interest  apart  from  dinner-giving  and  speech- 
making,  which  architecture  certainly  does  seem 
to  excite,  though  it  is  usually  of  a less  demon- 
strative kind.  The  amount  of  interest  felt  in 
architecture  as  a matter  of  historic  study  and 
artistic  interest,  among  the  less  merely  practical 
and  more  cultivated  section  of  English  people, 
is  probably  mneh  larger  and  more  extended 
than  is  generally  supposed.  We  were  led  to 
this  reflection  by  an  occasion  of  recent  interest, 
the  funeral  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  last  week.  The 
crowd  which  this  sad  ceremonial  drew,  and  the 
evidence  of  respect  and  interest  in  the  dress  and 
demeanour  of  so  many  persons,  obviously 
belonging  to  the  upper  section  of  society,  may 
have  been  a surprise  even  to  those  who  knew 
how  large  was  the  late  architect’s  connexion. 
And  we  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  the  reflec- 
tion,  as  a set-off  to  Mr.  Lowe’s  rather  ill-judged 
adulation  of  his  pet  profession,  that  after  all  the 
hard  things  that  Parliament  and  newspapers  are 
BO  fond  of  venting  (with  more  ill-nature  than 
knowledge)  against  architects,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  not  a single  engineer  now  exists  in 
England  whose  death  would  produce  the  effect 
on  the  public  mind  which  that  of  Scott  did,  or 
whose  funeral  obsequies  would  draw  such  a 
retinue. 


“ Bricklayers’  Technical  Education 
Classes.” — At  the  committee  meeting  of  these 
classes,  held  at  5,  Great  Queen-street,  West- 
minster, on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Frank  E. 
Thicke  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
second  annnal  examination  should  be  held  on  the 
30tb  inst.,  and  that  a fortnight  afterwards  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  should  be  again  requested  to  dis- 
tribute the  prizes.  Amongst  recent  contribu- 
tions to  the  classes  is  that  of  the  Fishmongers’ 
Company,  21Z. 


ON  OBELISKS  : 

THEIR  PURPOSE,  PROPORTIONS, 
MATERIAL,  AND  POSITION.* 

The  generous  patriotism  of  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson,  and  the  skill  of  Mr.  John  Dixon,  C.E., 
have  triumphed  over  the  half  a century  of 
England’s  indifference,  and  now  the  monolith  of 
Alexandria  is  in  the  Thames  only  awaiting,  after 
much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  proper  site,  to  be  erected  in  the  very  centre 
of  our  metropolis  as  an  evidence  of  the  grand 
ideas  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  regard  to 
raonnmental  art.  Considering  how  intimately 
obelisks  are  connected  with  our  pursuit,  I have 
felt  that  it  would  hardly  become  our  Institute 
if  such  an  historical  fact  were  unnoticed  in  our 
annals,  and  if  some  attempt,  however  brief,  were 
not  made  by  ns  to  get  together  the  leading 
points  connected  with  the  general  subject  of 
obelisks,  their  purpose,  proportions,  material, 
and  position,  treated  from  a strictly  architec- 
tural point  of  view,  without  encumbering  our- 
selves witb  the  questions  relating  to  precise 
dates,  or  intricate  calculations  of  dynasties,  or 
to  hieroglyphics. 

They  are  the  most  simple  monuments  of 
architecture,  and  among  the  most 
interesting  that  antiquity  has  transmitted  to  us, 
from  the  remoteness  of  their  origin  and  the 
doubt  in  which  wo  still  are  as  to  the  period 
when  first  set  up.  The  oldest,  which  now  re- 
mains to  us,  is  still  standing  at  Heliopolis,  near 
Cairo, — the  On  Ramses  or  Beth-Shemesh  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Abraham  was  unborn,  the 
Pentateuch  of  Moses  was  not  written,  when  the 
inhabitant  of  Heliopolis  adored  his  gods  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  read  upon  the  obelisk, 
still  in  its  place,  the  name  of  Harmachis  and 
that  of  King  Osirtesen,  who  then  reigned  and 
reared  it,  and  to  whom  Mariette  Boy  assigns  the 
date  of  2851  years  before  Christ.  He  was  a 
powerful  Pharaoh,  whom  eleven  royal  dynasties 
had  preceded,  and  who  was  followed  by  twelve 
more,  when  Alexander  the  Great,  about  380  B.C., 
came  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  to 
found  at  Alexandria,  the  capital  of  his  future 
Egyptian  empire.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  principally  dedicated  to  the  sun-god  Horus, 
of  whom  the  hawk  was  a symbol,  on  account  of 
the  elevation  to  which  this  bird  extended  his 
flight,  and  of  the  faculty,  which  the  ancients 
considered  it  to  have,  of  looking  at  the  sun  with 
a steady  gaze. 

Obelisks  have  been,  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  antiquity,  regarded  as  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  remote 
ages.  They  must  ever  be  considered  as  valuable 
records  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Egyptians 
and  of  the  skill  of  those  periods;  monumental 
evidences  of  their  sovereigns  and  of  their  war- 
like exploits.  Extracted  with  vast  labour  from 
their  quarries  as  monoliths,  conveyed  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  down  the  Nile,  and 
erected  with  difficulty  in  front  of  their  temples, 
they  are  emblems  of  the  perseverance  and  love 
of  glory  of  the  Egyptians  or  their  rulers.  Over- 
thrown  by  earthquakes  or  the  violence  of  con- 
querors, buried  in  the  sands,  or  encumbered  by 
the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  piled  up  to  great 
heights,  the  city  of  Thebes,  even  in  its  dilapi- 
dated state  at  the  present  day,  is  the  marvel  of 
the  traveller  for  the  extent  and  dimensions  of 
its  ruins.  The  ancient  city,  divided  in  its  middle 
by  the  Nile,  as  London  is  by  the  Thames,  pre- 
sents two  gigantic  towns  with  remains  of  im- 
mense temples,  which  in  all  their  accompani- 
ments and  parts  are  colossal,  whether  in  the 
dromoi  or  avenues  leading  up  to  their  entrance 
portals,  their  statues,  their  courts,  and  colonnades, 
in  the  hypoatyle  halls,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
as  objects  of  wonder,  in  their  stnpendoua 
obelisks.  These  were  lofty  pillars  of  granite 
sot  np  by  the  kings  in  front  of  their  temples, 
to  commemorate  their  victories  and  record 
their  various  names  and  titles.  I am  not  aware 
that  they  have  as  yet  been  found  in  front  of 
tombs,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Basil  Henry  Cooper, 
in  his  learned  paper  recently  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts.  They  were  monoliths  consist- 
ing of  a square  shaft  gradually  diminishing 
towards  its  summit  np  to  about  nine  diameters 
high,  where  the  faces  suddenly  receded  up  to  a 
point,  their  upper  portion  being  called  a 
pyramidion,  from  the  similarity  of  its  general 
form  to  that  of  a pyramid,  though  much  more 
rapidly  sloping.  I have  said  receding  np  to  a 


From  a paper  by  Professor  Donaldson,  past-president 
of  the  Koyaf  Institute  of  British  Arohiteote,  read  before 
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point,  blit  the  fact  is,  tiiat  there  is  authority  for 
assuming  that  sometinu  s the  pyramidion  had  a 
seated  Hgurc  on  its  top. 

The  Egyptians  set  great  value  upon  the  size 
of  their  monoliths,  and  if  a large  block  were 
e.xtractcd  from  a quarry  not  quite  corresponding 
in  all  its  aides,  whether  as  to  size  or  form,  they 
would  without  scruple  use  it  for  their  imme- 
diate purpo.sG,  or  shape  it  as  near  a.s  possible  to 
the  object  they  had  in  view,  without  diminiali- 
ing  its  size.  The  consequence  is  tliat  many  of 
their  obelisks,  pedestals,  aud  sarcophagi  even, 
where  one  would  have  supposed  the  most  sera- 
pulous  attention  to  uniformity  should  have 
e-xisted,  are  irregular  in  shape.  In  like  manner 
some  of  t!;o  huge  blocks  intended  for  obelisks 
came  out  of  the  quarries  mia-shapeu  at  the 


came  ouu  oi  cno  quaines  mia-siiapeu  at  the  iiieroglyplis  were  much  deeper  cut  than  the 
smoller  end,  and  to  remedy  this  defect  they  more  recent  ones.  Occasionally  some  of  the 

COVezeti  it  with  a metal  carmine*  of  tllA  pnrTin*m/l  ItifsrnrrlT-,-,!,^  1,0. -c  1,00...  oil--. 3 T 


covez'cd  it  with  a metal  capping  of  the  required 
sliapo  rather  than  reduce  its  length  by  cutting 
off  tlie  rugged  portion. 

The  summit  of  the  Parisian  obelisk  was  irre- 
gular in  shape,  aud  left  quite  rough.  There  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramidion  a channel  and 
lillot,  then  a sui-face  sotting  back,  and  the  granite 
presenting  an  uneven  face.  It  was  in  the  same 
state  pi-eviousiy  to  its  being  lowered  by  the 
French.  Tlierc  must  have  been  something  to 
cover  this  unsightly  appearance.  Uur  obelisk 
has  an  inscription,  translated  by  M.  Chabas 
from  the  transcript  of  Hurtou’s  “ Excerpta 
Hieroglypliica,”  pi.  ol.  In  it  is  the  following 
lino  : — 

“ He  erected  two  very  great  obelieka  capped  with  gold." 

Mariette  Bay  mentions  that  round  the  lowest 
jiart  of  the  obelisk  of  Hatasou  runs  an  inscrip- 
tion in  horizontal  lines  covering  the  whole  of  its 
four  sides,  which  states  that  the  summit  of  the 
obelisk  was  covered  over  with  puzu  gold,  taken 
fi-om  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  ; and  he  observes 
that,  unless  this  expression  simply  implies  an 
apex  overlaid  with  a casing  of  gilded  copper,  as 
the  top  of  the  obelisk  must  have  been,  this  in- 
Bcriptiou  possibly  refers  to  the  sphere  of  gold  (?) 
which  is  represented  on  certain  bas-reliefs  at 
Sakkarah.  He  further  says  : “ The  obelisk  was 
no  doubt  gilded  from  top  to  bottom.”  In 
examining  closely,  one  may  notice  that  the 
liieroglyphs  were  carefully  polished,  and,  more- 
over, that  tho  plain  surface  of  the  monument 
was  loft  comparatively  rugged,  from  which  it 
may  bo  inferred  that  it  had  been  covered  with 
a coating  of  white  stucco,  as  so  many  Egyptian 
monuments  were,  which  alone  received  this 
costly  embellishment  of  gilding,  the  hieroglyphs 
themselves  retaining  the  original  colour  and 
actual  surface  of  granite.  Dr.  Birch  mentions  that 
the  tombs  in  the  Libyan  range  behind  Gournali 
and  EI-Assasif  ” arc  full  of  scenes  of  the  reign 
of  Thothmes.  Two  great  obelisks  of  18S  cubits 
high,  with  gilded  tops,  are  recorded  in  these 
sepulchres.”  Mariette  Bey  also  says  that  ‘‘  the 
inscription  further  states  that  the  two  granite 
obelisks  of  Heliopolis  were  actually  completed 
and  erected  in  seven  months  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, when  first  extracted  from  the  quarry 
m the  mountam.”  This  use  of  bronze  caps 
seems  to  justify  the  pi’actico  in  modern  times, 
as  the  ancient  Eonians  possibly  adopted  in 
certain  cases  the  same  practice ; and  this  has 
been  handed  down  traditionally  to  our  period. 

When  the  pyramidion  was  perfect  in  its  shape, 
and  required  no  artificial  capping,  it  was  sculp- 
t^ed  in  sunk  relief,  wfith  a representation,  as  on 
the  Alnwick  obelisk,  of  the  god  to  whom  the 
monument  was  dedicated,  before  w'hom  was  tho 
king  kneeling  and  presenting  his  offering,  or  by 

a group  consisting  principally  of  a sphinx  on  a 

pedestal  in  front  of  a deity  seated  on  a tlu-one 
A x^ry  fane  example  of  the  apex  of  an  obelisk, 
at  Karnak,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  full-sized  cast  of 
oue  side  of  a pyramidion,  on  the  landing  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Egyptian 
Koom,  m the  upper  gallery  of  the  British 
Museum.  Impusiugfrom  its  size  and  execution. 
It  shows  the  bold  depth  of  the  hieroglyphs  and 
roimded  surface  of  the  sunk  character,  polished, 
as  Mi-.  Erasmus  Wilson  suggests,  like  the  delicate 
carving  of  a gem. 

The  next  division  of  our  subject  relates  to  the 
shaft  of  the  obelisk.  The  sides  were  uot  always 
equal  in  their  width,  varying  a few  inches  In 
the  exceptional  instance  of  the  obelisk  of  Biggeg 
or  Crocodilopolis  in  the  Fayoum,  called  by 
W.  E.  Cooper,  in  his  able  book  on  this  subject 
an  obeliscoid  monolith,  the  faces  are  6 ft  9 in* 
broad,  tho  sides  only  4 ft.  thick.  Oar  London 
obelisk  IS  at  the  base  7 ft.  10-3  in.  by  7 ft.  8 in  • 
at  the  summit,  5 ft.  1-3  in.  by  4 ft.  10-25  in  — 
an  inappreciable  difference.  The  four  sides  ’or 


faces  of  obelisks  were  usually  squai-e,  but  occa- 
sionally they  are  convex;  a fact  preving  the 
nice  perception  for  effect,  which  prevailed  in 
the  minds  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  thus  the 
light  was  much  softer  upon  the  surface,  the 
shade  less  cnide,  and  the  angles  less  cutting. 
VVhether  there  is  in  any  an  entasis  in  tho  upright 
Hue  has  not  yet  been  precisely  ascertained,  but 
perhaps  this  fact  may  now  be  set  at  rest  in 
respect  of  oui-  Alexandz-ian  obelisk.  Usually 
obelisks  had  oue,  two,  or  three  vertical  lines  of 
hieroglyphs.  Originally  it  may  bo  assumed 
that  only  one  central  series  was  contemplated 
by  the  original  Pharaoh ; but  it  appears  that 
his  son,  8UCC0SSO1-,  or  successors,  added  a line  on 
each  side ; and  it  is  i-emai-kablo  that  earlier 
hieroglyplis  were  much  deeper  cut  than  the 


hieroglyplis  have  been  altered  or  erased,  mors 
or  less  deeply  cut,  and  tho  names  of  other  godi 
or  Pharaohs  have  been  substituted,  like  tlu 
inscription.s  upon  some  of  the  Eoman  triumpha 
arches.  I just  now  noticed  the  mention  mad( 
by  Mariette  Boy  of  tho  faces  of  obelisks  liaviu^ 
been  gilt,  the  hieroglyphs  themselves  retaining 
their  original  colour  and  actual  surface  o: 
granite.  It  is  not  impossible  that  occasionally 
the  hollows  of  the  hieroglyphs  may  have  beei 
filled  in  with  some  coloured  substance,  in  lik( 
manner  as  wo  see  on  tho  frescoes  the  hiero 
glyphs  painted  in  diffei-ent  colours,  like  those 
preserved  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Britisl 
Museum.  These  inscriptions  are  generally 
trivial  and  meaningless,  i-ecording  little  more 
than  the  names  and  patronymics  of  tho  king 
hi.s  relationship  to  the  gods,  and  list  of  hii 
virtues,  and  of  the  peoples  he  may  Jiave  subduec 
in  battle  ; sometimes  with  maxims  and  blessing; 
of  the  gods. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  dies,  pedestals 
and  steps  upon  which  the  obelisks  wei-e  anciently 
raised.  On  this  subject  wo  have  very  litth 
reliable  information,  for  the  bottom  portions  o: 
those  now  left  standing  in  Egypt  are  encumberec 
and  snrroundod  by  huge  fallen  blocks  of  stone 
pi-evonting  their  full  size  fi'om  being  ascertained ; 
aud  on  tliose  transported  to  Constantinople,  oi 
Rome,  or  elsewhere,  fi-om  their  original  sites, 
no  i-oliance  can  be  placed.  Our  late  friend, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi,  may  be  considered  a great 
veteran  authority  on  the  subject  of  obelisks,  as 
ho  made  it  a special  object  of  study  when  in 
Slid  in  Rome;  and  tliei-c  is  a very  coni, 
plete  enumeration  and  analysis  of  existing 
monoliths  by  him  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Second  Series 
of  tho  Tz-ansactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  1843,  and  a description  of  the  Alnwick 
Obelisk,  p.  170  of  the  same  volume.  By  his 
liberality  the  Institute  possesses  two  fine  models 
of  obelisks  at  Karnac  and  Luxor.  In  a private 
letter  to  myself  ho  says  that  he  had  seen  the 
upper  part  of  tho  block  of  granite  on  which 
that  of  Kamak  stands — “ It  is  cubical ; on  tivo 
sides  the  surface  is  vertical,  on  the  two  other 
sides  the  surface  inclines  very  much,  but  the 
exact  angle  I do  not  know,  nor  do  I know  how 
high  the  block  is,  for  the  lower  pai-t  is  encum- 
bered by  large  masses  of  stone.”  The  model 
Avas  made  for  the  late  Duke  of  Northumbcz'land 
(Algernon  Percy).  This  divergence  of  the  faces 
of  the  die  is  a remarkable  confirmation  of  my 
previous  remai'k  as  to  the  iz-z*egnlarities  existing 
in  large  blocks  of  granite,  from  the  desire  of  the 
Egyptians  to  retain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
cubical  mass  entire.  Mr.  Bonomi  concludes  bis 
note  by  stating  that  lie  had  measured  and  drawn 
the  base  of  the  obelisk  at  Luxor;  that  it  Avas 
composed  of  several  pieces  of  gi-anite,  and  on 
the  noiLh  and  south  sides  had  four  statues  of 
monkeys  cut  out  of  tAvo  or  three  blocks  of 
granite  in  alto  relievo.  On  tlic  east  aud  west 
sides  are  sculptured  in  Egyptian  ratio  relievo 
(hieroglyphs)  figures  of  Nilus  bringing  in  tlic 
productions  of  the  country.  This  extraoi-dinary 
mode  of  embellishing  the  pedestals  of  obelisks 
seems  almost  incredible,  Avere  it  not  for  this 
instance,  Avhich  is  illustrated  and  detailed  by 
M.  Le  Bas,  the  engineer,  -who  transported  the 
Luxor  obelisk  to  Paris,  Avhere,  hoAA'evei-,  the 
original  pedestal  forms  no  part  of  the  present 
composition  in  the  Place  cle  la  Concorde.  This 
obelisk,  as  described  by  M.  Le  Bas,  deserves 
our  special  notice,  on  account  of  its  individual 
peculiarities. 

Ramses  II.,  whose  reign  began  1388  B.C.,ex. 
tracted  the  monoliths  from  the  quarries  of  Syene, 
and  transported  them  to  Thebes,  and  partly 
incised  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  middle  column. 
His  brother  and  successor,  Sesostris,  whose  reign 
began  1328  B.C.,  completed  the  inscriptions.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  hieroglyphs  were  executed 


before  tho  erection ; for  Ramses  II.  set  up  the 
obelisks  1388  B.C.,  and  had  his  name  engraved 
on  the  base  as  an  historical  i-ecord.  The  total 
height  of  the  shaft  is  75  ft.,  at  its  base,  8 ft. 
Avide,  with  an  average  of  5 ft.  in  width.  In  its 
elevation  tho  opposite  faces  in  their  heiglit  have 
a different  curvature, — on  the  one  side  being 
convex  and  tbe  other  concave,  to  the  extent  of 
about  a couple  of  inches,  an  imperceptible  dif. 
ferencefroma  straight  line;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  two  obelisks  coincide  in  this  detail. 
I imagine  tliat  the  first  block  must  have  been 
irregularly  marked  out  and  Avorked,  and  the 
second  one  compelled  to  follow  the  faulty 
lino  ^ in  ^ the  quarry.  The  pedestal  of  each 
obelisk  is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  its 
base  and  its  die.  Tho  base  or  plinth  resting 
on  tho  pavement  consists  of  three  horizontal 
blocks  of  three  courses  of  sandstone ; the 
central  die  is  a granite  monolith,  supporting  tho 
Aveight  of  the  obelisk,  and  has  on  two  of  its 
sides  four  projecting  monkeys  in  high  i-elief,  the 
other  sides  being  plain,  Avith  the  exception  of 
incised  hieroglyphs.  One  side  of  the  die  Avith 
four  of  the  monkey  figures  was  a slab-facing  of 
the  die,  and  it  consequently  did  not  contribnte 
to  its  solidity.  The  entire  monument  Avas  erected 
on  a grey  stone  paAnng,  aud  Avas  sunk  into  the 
paviug.blocks  a fcAv  inches.  Such  is  the  vei-y 
I’cmarkablo  construction  and  decoration  of  these, 

1 presume,  A-ery  exceptional  instances.  As  to 
the  pedestals  of  the  obelisks,  Ave  may  infer  that 
in  other  cases  tho  monoliths  rested  on  one  or 
more  steps,  and  that  they  did  not  rise  at  once 
without  any  superstructure  or  plinth  from  the 
level  of  tho  jjavement.  Sometimes  bronze  balls 
or  other  supports  at  the  angles  raised  tho 
monolith  a fcAv  inches  above  tbe  slab  or  block 
beneatli.  Mr.  Dixon  discovered  an  inscription 
engraved  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  bronze 
crabs  supporting  the  standing  obelisk  of  Alex- 
andria, having  tbe  woz’da  “ Anno  VIII.  Ca^saris, 
Barbaras  Praifectus  Hilgypti  posuit ; Architec- 
tore  Pontio  ” (see  Erasmus  Wilson’s  ” Cleo- 
patra’s Needle,”  p.  11).  This  explains  the  reason 
AA’hy  some  of  the  obelisks  at  Rome  have  the  like 
angular  supports. 

The  erections  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Nile  Avero 
constructed  of  the  sand  and  limestones  extracted 
from  the  quarries  near.  The  pink  granite  was 
only  used  for  the  obelisks,  statues,  sarcophagi, 
casings  of  the  pyramids,  sanctuaz-ies  in  temples, 
and  linings  of  some  special  tombs,  and  for  other 
precious  or  sacred  purposes.  Tho  position  of 
the  quarries  of  Syene  must  have  been  of  tbe 
utmost  importance  in  facilitating  the  application 
of  that  fine  material.  Situated  below  tbe  rapids, 

or,  as  they  are  genez-ally  called,  the  cataracts, 

- -Avhcu  once  the  masses  AA-ere  extracted  from 
their  bods,  no  obstruction  presented  itself  in 
their  course  down  the  river  to  their  destination, 
Avhether  to  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  or  the  Delta. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Cooper  states  that  twenty-seven  of 
tho  foi-ty-tAA’O  obelisks  noAv  known  were  from 
Syene,  and  they  are  doubtless  tbe  largest.  An 
unextracted  block  still  remains  at  Syene,  95  ft. 
long  by  a diameter  of  11  ft.,  Avith  the  quari-y- 
men’s  marks  upon  it.  Sir  Gardner  ‘Wilkinson 
mentions  that  the  final  opez-ation  of  extraction, 
when  three  sides  of  a mass  had  been  Avorked 
romd,  AA-as  by  cutting  a groove  or  channel  about 

2 in.  in  depth,  and  kindling  a fire  along  its  Avhole 
length.  When  tbe  stone  was  intensely  heated, 
cold  Avator  Avas  poured  into  the  groove,  and  the 
block  detached  itself  with  a clear  fracture. 
Wedges  of  wood  A\-ere  also  inserted,  saturated 
Avith  Avatei-,  then  exposed  to  heat,  and  the  ex- 
pansion rent  the  mass  asundei*.  Thus  detached, 
it  Avas  draAvn  doAvn  to  the  river,  where  it  Avas 
encased,  or  upon  a galley  or  raft  floated  doAvn 
the  Nile  to  near  the  spot  Avherc  it  Avas  ultimately 
to  he  set  up.  Prom  tlio  river-bank  it  was  hauled 
to  the  propylaz  in  front  of  Avhich  it  A\-a8  to  be 
erected.  We  have  no  hieroglyphs  or  painting  on 
the  walls  of  the  pyla  or  tombs  sboAA'ing  hoAv  the 
obelisks  were  raised  and  placed  in  their  final 
position.  That  the  erection  of  the  monolith  on 
its  pedestal  was  a most  critical  operation  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  its  difficulty  is  illus- 
trated by  an  anecdote  related  by  Pliny: — 
Ramses  erected  an  obelisk  110  cubits  high  and 
of  pz-odigious  thickness.  It  is  said  120,000  men 
were  employed  on  the  Avork.  To  ensure  tJie 
safety  of  the  operation  by  the  extremest  skill  of 
the  architect,  he  had  his  OAvn  son  fastened  to 
the  summit  Avhile  it  was  raised.  On  a small 
illustration  before  you  there  is  represented  a 
mnral  painting  in  a hypogee,  or  underground 
tomb,  at  Gom-nah,  Avith  three  men  polishing  a 
column  of  no  great  size;  but  that  may  be  con- 
ventional. The  cohimn  i-ests  on  blocks;  the 
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polishers  are  astride,  or  seated  on  the  column, 
with  rubbers  nibbing  the  surface.  Another, 
from  the  same  tomb,  shows  a colossal  upright 
figure  surrounded  by  scaffold-poles;  five  artisans 
are  chiselling,  rubbing,  and  polishing  the  sur- 
face. Another  small  illustration  represents  a 
mason  carving  a many-coloured  sphinx ; he  is 
chiselling  the  paw  of  the  animal ; he  has  a 
wooden  mallet  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left 
a steel  chisel,  unmistakably  indicated  by  the 
deep  blue  colour  of  the  tool.  We  know  not 
whether  emery  or  what  other  powder  was  used 
by  the  polisher. 

I have  not  yet  alluded  to  the  masons’  and 
carvers’  operations  of  cutting  the  hard  materials 
used  in  their  obelisks,  statues,  sarcophagi,  &c., 
such  as  the  pink  and  black  ^amte,  black 
marble,  basalt,  &c.  Hardly  any  iron  tools  have 
been  preserved  among  the  relics  of  the  tombs. 
With  what  materials  did  the  ancient  Egyptians 
carve  with  such  refined  delicacy  and  exquisite 
sharpness  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  other  features 
of  their  statues,  or  what  Jlr.  Erasmus  Wilson 
calls  the  gem- like  surfaces  of  the  in  eavo  relievo 
of  the  hieroglyphs  ? I do  not  know  that  we 
are  possessed  of  any  process  by  which  brass 
may  be  sufficiently  hardened  for  the  purpose, 
and  we  have  not  specimens  enough  wliich  have 
survived  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  to  satisfy  us 
on  the  point  as  to  that  material.  Could  they 
prepare  and  soften  the  surface  by  some  cbemical 
application  on  the  harder  elements  of  their  hard 
stones  ? No  one  as  yet  has  been  able  to  inform 
us  ; but  the  secret  mystery  of  the  execution  of 
the  Egyptian  sculpture  still  evokes  our  wonder 
and  admiration  of  their  skill.  Our  own  granite 
merchants  have  achieved  wonders,  by  means  of 
steam  machinery,  in  working  out  by  rotary 
motion  the  shafts  and  bases  and  caps  of  certain 
columns  and  circular  pedestals  ; but  the  refined 
sharpness  of  the  lips,  eyebrows,  and  other 
delicate  features  of  the  Egyptian  beads,  as 
they  appear  even  upon  the  lids  of  the  sarcophagi 
or  the  busts  in  the  British  Mtiseum,  has  yet  to 
be  attained. 

I have  before  observed  that  the  Egyptians 
were  leas  careful  as  regards  any  fixed  propor- 
tions of  their  monoliths,  but  were  more  anxious 
to  use  up  the  blocks  as  they  came  from  the 
quarry,  whether  as  to  the  height  or  uniformity 
of  shape.  The  sides  of  an  obelisk  rarely  cor- 
responded exactly  to  the  breadth  of  its  face, 
or  the  height  of  the  shaft  to  any  fixed 
relation  with  the  width  at  the  base  ; and  there 
is  a like  disregard  in  the  height  of  the  pyra- 
midion,  which,  however,  was  high-peaked,  and 
never  stunted.  Nevertheless,  we  may  generally 
assume  that  the  shaft  varied  from  eight  to  nine 
diameters  high  up  to  the  pyramidion,  which  was 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  hundreds  of  the 
breadth  at  the  base.  Too  few  of  the  pedestals, 
plinths,  or  steps  have  been  ascertained  or 
measured  to  afford  any  general  law  of  propor- 
tion, whether  as  to  their  breadth  or  height. 

The  positions  of  obelisks  were  before  the 
gigantic  pylons,  which  formed  the  entrance 
gateways  to  the  forecourts  of  their  temples,  and 
they  were,  I think,  without  exception,  always  in 
pairs.  At  Karnak  the  situati<ffi  of  the  two  lofty 
ones  erected  by  Queen  Hatasou  (one  of  which 
still  stands,  and  is,  according  to  Marietto  Bey, 
lOS  ft.  6 in.  high,  the  loftiest  one  known)  was 
between  two  lofty  pylons  only  -10  ft.  or  50  ft. 
apart ! Those  in  front  of  the  outer  pylon  are 
not  so  distant  in  advance  of  it.  Conseciuently 
the  Egyptians  disregarded  • the  immediate 
proximity  of  a lofty  wall  backing  them  up,  and 
none  are  known  situate  in  wide  open  spaces.  I 
have  grouped  together  in  a drawing  the  various 
objects  wtdch  occupied  the  approaches  to  the 
temples  and  formed  an  assemblage  that  was 
calculated  to  impress  with  awe  the  dignity  of 
the  fane  of  their  god.  The  sacred  way  led  up 
from  the  river  flanked,  on  each  side  with 
variously  headed  sphinxes.  At  Kamak  the 
dromos  is  one  mile  and  one-third  long,  wtb  a 
line  of  sphinxes  on  each  side.  Approaching 
nearer,  the  worshipper  finds  two  obelisks  on  the 
right  and  left,  not  necessarily  of  the  same 
height.  At  Luxor  one  is  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  higher 
than  the  other,  and  to  dimmish  the  appearance 
of  disparity  in  size,  the  shorter  one  is  raised  on 
a lofty  pedestal  and  brought  some  feet  in  advance 
of  its  companion.  Attached  to  the  face  of  the 
pylon  are  six  sedent  gigantic  statues  of  kings, 
majestic  as  to  size,  and  seated  in  the  hieratic 
posture.  Lofty  coloured  poles,  similar  to  the 
standards  at  Venice,  are  inserted  in  sinkinga 
chased  into  the  walls,  surmounted  with  the  ex- 
panded banners  of  the  kings  or  heraldic  bearings 
of  the  temple  floating  in  the  wind.  The  pylon 


itself,  perhaps  200  ft.  >vide  and  100  ft.  high, 
forma  the  hack-ground  of  the  whole,  crowned 
by  its  cavetto  cornice,  and  its  surface  covered 
with  coloured  sculptures  of  the  victorious 
Bamses,  in  his  chariot,  with  upraised  arm 
slaying  his  enemies,  trampling  them  under  his 
horses’  hoofs,  and  also  dispersing  them  in  flight, 
— a grand  scene  of  one  of  the  dramas  in  the 
reign  of  a victorious  monarch.  In  the  centre  of 
the  structure  is  the  portal,  56  ft.  high,  and 
through  it  the  sacred  or  triumphal  procession 
in  all  its  gorgeous  majesty  to  within  the  sacred 
precincts,  there  to  observe  the  ritual  ceremonials 
of  the  mysterious  Egyptian  cult  of  one  or  more 
of  their  eight  great  divinities  or  animal  gods. 

Having  thus  given  a slight  sketch  of  the  archi- 
tectural  magnificence  of  the  Egyptians,  allow 
me  to  offer  a tribute  of  respect  to  a brother 
architect : his  name,  as  given  by  Marietto  Bey, 
is  inscribed  on  the  Temple  of  Edfou.  It  was 
Ei-em-hotep  Oer-si-Phtah  Imouthes,  the  great 
son  of  Phtah,  the  only  ono  yet  discovered  on 
the  monuments  of  E^pt.  I am  afraid  we  are 
too  late  for  its  insertion  in  tho  colossal  Archi- 
tectural Dictionary  of  our  time,  unless  it  finds 
its  way  into  an  appendix. 

The  chronology  of  the  Bible,  as  assumed  by 
some  learned  men,  gives  the  age  of  the  world 
before  the  Christian  .^ra  as  4004  years. 
Mariette  Bey  (p.  22)  under  reservation,  founding 
the  calculations  upon  dates  afforded  by  inscrip- 
tions upon  tombs,  temples,  obelisks,  and  other 
monuments,  gives  the  date  of  the  Egyptian 
empire  alone  and  its  dynasties  as  5004.  Btmseu 
assumes  a still  remoter  period,  and  my  friend 
Lesuenv,  our  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Member,  in  his  “Chronologiedes  Rois  d’Egypte,” 
commences  with  20,000,  which  latter  is  to  bo 
considered  ns  an  imaginary  datum  from  which 
to  start  in  computing  the  history  of  the  world. 
But  adopting  Marietto  Bey’s  comparatively 
moderate  number  of  5004  for  the  beginning  of 
the  Thinite  dynasty,  as  the  historic  date  of  the 
commencement  of  Egypt’s  national  existence, it 
fills  one  with  wonder  when  wo  consider  how 
many  gaps  occur  in  the  continuous  rule  of 
Egypt’s  autonomy.  How  could  the  very  exist- 
ence of  her  nationality  and  arts  be  maintained, 
even  with  periods  of  more  or  less  purity,  when 
wo  know  that  for  about  1,200  years,  or  nearly 
one-fourth  of  her  existence,  slie  was  at  various 
limes  ruled  and  overrun  by  the  hykshos  or 
shepherds,  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Persians, 
under  Cambyses,  Darius,  and  Xerxes  ? At  last 
she  was  conquered  and  ruled  for  332  of  those 
years  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  and  his  successors  to  that  of  the 
Romans.  Could  any  other  people  under  such 
crushing  circumstances  have  maintained  their 
identity  on  their  own  native  soil  P 

I cannot  but  think  that  the  arrival  and  erec- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  obelisk  among  us  may 
produce  very  notable  results  in  regard  to  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Egyptian  history,  con- 
nected as  it  is  with  our  Bible.  The  old  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  classics  of  our  boyhood,  have 
had  their  annals  duly  chronicled  and  reduced  to 
elaborate  histories  by  the  learned.  These,  it  is 
true,  have  been  turned  upside  down  by  recent 
erudite  inquiries,  substituting  a different  and 
new  chronology,  and  an  assumed  rational  state- 
ment of  facts.  Egyi)t  till  very  recently  had  no 
consecutive  accepted  history  in  our  language, 
that  I know  of,  until  our  learned  Dr.  Birch,  of 
the  British  Museum, — a name  honoured  and 
esteemed  by  all  Egyptologists,  whether  British 
or  foreign,^— compiled  for  tho  Cliristian  Know- 
ledge Society  his  summary  of  tho  ancient  his- 
tory of  Egypt  from  the  monuments,  putting 
together  with  vast  knowledge  and  roost  critical 
acumen  an  admirable  history.  There  cannot  bo 
a doubt  that  our  countrymen,  as  they  pass  by 
our  obelisk,  will  have  their  curiosity  excited  by 
the  sight  of  hieroglyphs  which  may  have  been 
seen  and  read  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
or  when  onr  Saviour  was  taken  by  his  parents 
to  Egypt  as  a place  of  refuge  from  Herod’s 
rage.  They  will  seek  in  Dr.  Birch’s  book  the 
solution  of  the  mysteries  revealed  in  those  enig- 
matical sculptures,  and  tho  history  of  that 
ancient  people. 


The  Puneral  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. — We 
learn, — too  late  to  include  the  information  in  our 
special  report, — that  the  following  gentlemen, 
representing  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  acted  as  volunteer  doorkeepers  at 
the  Abbey,  viz. : — Messrs.  Charles  Fowler,  F.  T. 
DoUman,  J.  S.  Edmeston,  jun.,  Lacy  W.  Ridge, 
R.  C.  Page,  n.  H,  Stannus,  and  W.  G.  Davie. 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

This  Society  has  opened  its  exhibition  for  the 
present  season  (the  fifty-fifth),  in  tho  ground- 
floor  rooms  at  9,  Conduit-street ; but  the  hopo 
we  had  indulged  that  their  removal  into  rooms 
with  a less  extent  of  wall  spaco  -would  lead  to 
an  improvement  in  the  average  quality  of  tho 
exhibition,  by  rendering  possible  a more  ex- 
clusive selection,  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not 
realised  so  far.  There  certainly  are  a few  nice 
things  to  bo  picked  out,  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Kniglil , 
Grace,  Marsh,  and  one  or  two  others  ; and  Mr. 
A.  B.  Donaldson’s  picture  of  “ Tho  Pier  Band  ” 
of  com*sc  has  ability,  but  in  aim  and  feeling  it  is 
not  refined.  But  of  tho  collection,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  really  impossible,  with  all  the  stretch  of 
goodmll,  to  say  anything  complimontary.  IVe 
can  only  hopo  that  things  may  bo  better  next 
time.  We  may  point  out  to  artists  that  the  now 
rooms  have  a much  better  light  than  tlie  old. 
and  arc  very  well  fitted  for  the  advantageous 
exhibition  of  works  of  cabinet  size. 


ST.  JOHNS  COLLEGE  CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

In  the  course  of  recent  notices  of  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  allusions  have  been  made  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  the  in- 
terior of  which  must  rank  amongst  his  most 
successful  works  of  that  character.  In  1869, 
when  the  new  chapel  was  opened,  we  gave  some 
illustrations,  interior  and  exterior.*  Wo  now 
add  a -view  of  the  exterior  from  tho  east  end. 
The  chapel  proper  is  145  ft.  long  by  34  ft.  wide, 
and  ends  in  an  apse  of  five  bays.  The  antc- 
chapel  is  78  ft.  by  32  ft.  The  tower,  42  ft. 
square  outside,  is  somewhat  short,  140  ft.  to  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  and  163  ft.  to  tho  top  of  tho 
pinnacles.  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw  were  tho 
contractors,  and  the  intomal  decorations,  which 
are  very  considerable,  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
, Clayton  & Bell. 


ST.  SAVIOUR’S  CHURCH,  WATERFORD. 

This  church  has  recently  been  erected  for  tho 
commimity  of  Dominican  monks  in  this  city. 
The  plan  is  based  on  the  basilican  arrangement. 
The  nave,  28  ft.  by  111  ft.,  is  separated  from  the 
aisles,  which  are  16  ft.  wide,  by  arcades  of  six 
arches,  carried  on  monoliths  of  polished  grey 
granite  from  Messrs.  Freeman’s  quarries,  Pen- 
ryn,  Cornwall.  The  aisles  are  arcaded  for  side 
altars  and  confessionals,  but  without  windows 
in  their  outer  walls.  The  nave  arcade  has 
Corinthian  capitals,  freely  treated  in  the  Floren- 
tine  spirit,  after  sketches  by  the  architect,  by 
Mr.  Pearse,  of  Dublin.  A niche  carried  on  con- 
soles occupies  each  spandrel,  and  a continuous 
clearstory,  glazed  with  strap-work  glazing  in 
three  tints,  in  rolled  glass,  lights  tho  whole 
structure  in  a perfect  maimer.  Tliis  glazing  is 
by  Messrs.  Wailes  & Strong,  of  Newcastle.  Tlio 
roofs  are  open-framed  work,  richly  moulded  and 
panelled,  -with  corbels  and  arched  braces  and 
pendants.  The  choir  arch,  37  ft.  high,  has  two  j 
fine  monoliths  of  16  ft.  each,  the  pedestals 
panelled  in  red  Irish  marble,  and  over  the  arch 
a large  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  the  late  Pope, 
and  sculptured  wreaths  and  panels  fill  up  tho 
space.  The  choir  itself  is  vaulted  with  a circular  1 
dome,  and  lighted  from  lunettes  and  a top  light.  ' 
It  is  intended  to  erect  a very  sumptuous  altar  '■ 
and  reredos  beneath  tho  dome,  of  marbles  and 
sculptured  and  gilt  oak  work.  Tho  stalls  of  tho 
monks  will  be  behind  the  altar,  and  following 
tho  curve  of  tho  apse.  Right  and  left  of 
the  clioii'  are  side  chapels,  and  spacious 
sacristies,  &c.,  are  arranged  beyond.  Exteriorly  . 
tho  building  is  simple  in  character.  The  prin- 
cipal fatjade,  however,  towards  Bridge-street  has 
a lofty  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  is 
adorned  with  niches,  a large  escutcheon  of  the 
Dominican  armorial  bearings  and  panels  of 
polished  red  granite.  At  tho  angle  formed  by  ■ 
Bridge-street  and  Queen-street  rises  a lofty  • 
campanile,  wth  Corinthian  pilasters,  an  arcaded 
belfry  story,  and  a domed  roof,  altogether  a 
little  over  100  ft.  high.  Tho  work  has  been  - 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ryan  & Son,  builders,  :■ 
of  Waterford.  The  cost  of  tho  fabric,  e-xclusive  > 
of  fittings,  will  be  about  ll,000i.  Messrs. 
Goldie  & Child  were  the  architects,  the  design  i 
being  by  Mr.  Goldie.  

• Vol.  ixTii.,  pp.  384,  388,  and  387.  In  an  earlier 

Tolume,  iii.,  p.  226,  will  be  found  Sir  Gilbert’s  original  i| 
' design  for  the  chapel,  afterwards  changed. 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL,  CAMBRIDGE. The  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  K.A.,  Architect. 
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FUNERAL  OF 

SIR  G.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  E.A. 

SEBMON  BY  DEAN  STANLEY. 

The  remains  of  tlie  late  Sir  George  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  were  interred 
with  befitting  honours  on  Saturday  last  in  the 
nave  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  procession 
started  from  the  residence  of  the  deceased, 
Coiirtfi.eld  House,  Collingham-road,  South  Ken- 
sington, shortly  after  eleven  o’clock,  in  the 
following  order : — 

The  coffin  on  an  open  fuuoral  car ; 

Carriago  containing  Sir  Gilbert’s  sons : Hr. 
Cr.  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  Mr.  Alwyn 
G.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Duckinfield  H.  Scott; 

Carriages  containing  members  of  Sir.  Gilbert’s 
family;  followed  by 

Carriages  containing  Dr.  Seton,  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Forrest,  H.D.,  Sir  Gilbert’s  valet.  Sir  Gilbert’s 
staff  of  assistants  and  pupils,  and  office-bearers 
of  the  following  public  bodies,  viz.,  Royal 
Academy,  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Architectural  Association, 
Royal  Arcliitectural  Museum,  Royal  Archmo- 
logical  Institute,  Ecclesiological  Society,  London 
and  Middlesex  Archmological  Society,  Society 
of  Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works,  and 
representatives  of  other  societies  and  institutions 
with  which  the  deceased  was  connected. 

The  occupants  of  the  carriages  containing  the 
office-staff  were : — No.  1,  Mr.  George  Wood 
(chief  practical  assistant,  and  private  secretary 
to  Sir  Gilbert),  Mr.  J.  M.  Bignell  (chief  dranghts- 
man,  and  senior),  Mr.  C.  R.  B.  King  (practical 
assistant  and  draughtsman),  and  Mr.  Johu  S. 
Leo  (surveyor).  Carriage  No.  2,  Messrs.  J. 
Bignell,  A.  Baker,  J.  Medland,  and  — Barker 
(draughtsmen  in  order  of  seniority, — the  first 
three  in  office-charge  of  works).  Carriage 
No.  3,  Messrs.  Tonge,  Jones,  Turner,  and 
Weathcriey  (draughtsmen  in  order  of  seuority, — 
the  last  throe  in  office-charge  of  works) . Carriage 
No.  4,  Messrs.  Norton  and  Perkins  (draughts- 
men), and  Messrs.  Batters  and  Monktou 
(pupils).  Carriage  No.  5,  Mr.  Broughton  (office- 
messenger  and  clerk),  W.  Strugnell  (office-boy), 
and  Air.  Godfrey  (clerk  of  works  to  Mi*.  G.  G. 
Scott). 

Tho  Royal  Academy  was  represented  * by 
Messi’s.  G.  E.  Street,  E.  M.  Barry  (treasurer), 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  J.  L.  Pearson,  C.  W.  Cope, 
P.  H.  Calderon,  R.  Redgrave,  G.  Richmond, 

E.  W.  Cooke,  E.  Armitage,  C.  Landseer,  A. 
Elmore,  J.  Sant,  E.  J.  Poyuter,  G.  D.  Leslie, 
J.  C.  Hook,  H.  T.  Wells,  W.  Calder  Marshall, 

F.  R.  Pickersgill  (keeper),  W.  F.  Yeamea, 
W.  W.  Ouless,  H.  H.  Ai*mstead,  H.  W.  B.  Davis, 
F.  A.  Eaton  (secretary),  and  R.  Phene  Spiers 
(master  of  the  Architectural  School). 

The  following  deputation  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  followed  from 
Grosvenor  Place,  viz. : Coach  No.  1,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry  (president),  Mr.  J.  Whichcord  (vice- 
president),  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.  (vice-presi- 
dent), and  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Berosford-Hope,  M.P, 
(past-president).  Coach  No.  2,  Mr.  E.  B, 
Ferrey,— representing  his  father,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ferrey  (vice-president).  Professor  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  and  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  Q.C.  Coach  No.  3,  Mr.  Jolui  Gibson, 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A. ; Mr.  E.  I’ Anson, 
F.G.S. ; and  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.  Coach 
No.  4,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  Mr.  Horace  Jones 
(the  City  architect),  Mr.  G.  Tulliamy  (Superin- 
tending Architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works),  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  A.R.A.  Coach 
No.  5,  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A. ; Mr.  David 
Brandon,  Mr.  J.  Edmeston,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Cates  (who  also  represented  the  Architectural 
Publication  Society).  Coach  No.  6,  Mr.  Octavius 
Hansai'd,  Mr.  F.  P.  CockeroU  (hon.  sec.  for 
Foreign  Correspondence),  Mr.J.  Edmeston  (also 
representing  the  Architectnral  Union  Company), 
Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake  (Keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  late  secretary  to  the  Institute),  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  White  (secretary-elect). 


* In  gwing  these  lists  of  names,  which  we  have  endea- 
Tonred  to  make  as  complete  as  possible,  we  are  unable  to 
distinguisb,  ia  all  ca^oe,  the  gentlemeu  who  followed 
in  ooaBhes  from  those  who  joined  the  procession  in 
the  Abbey.  Borne  of  the  names  are,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness, mentioned  in  connexion  with  more  than  one 
institution. 


The  following  among  other  members  of  the 
Institute,  mot  in  tho  Chapter-house  and  joined 
tho  cortdge  at  the  Abbey,  viz.,  Professor  Donald- 
son, Messrs.  W.  Burges,  F.  0.  Penrose  (Sur- 
veyor to  the  Fabric,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral),  J. 
Douglass  Mathews,  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  H.  Daw- 
son, T.  Roger  Smith,  H.  H.  Stannus,  James 
Neale,  E.  J.  Tarver,  E.  R.  Robson,  R.  W.  Edis, 
Edwin  Nash,  E.  C.  Robins,  J.  Hebb  (Assistant 
Architect,  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works),  T. 
Biashill,  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  C.  H.  Cooke,  H.  C. 
Boyes,  "T.  H.  Watson,  J.  T.  Micklethwaito,  T.  W. 
Cutler,  J.  T.  Wood  (of  Ephesus),  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth,  E.  G.  Hayes,  J.  McVicar  Anderson,  H.  H. 
Collins,  W.  G.  Davie,  Charles  Fowler,  F.  T. 
Dollman,  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Ralph  Nevill,  Somers 
Clarke,  T.  G.  Jackson,  W.  White,  F.S.A.,  and 
M.  Wyatt,  together  with  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw, 
M.A.,  tho  librarian  at  the  Institute. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries*  was  officially 
represented  by  Mr.  Frederick  Ouvry  (president), 
Lord  Rosehill  (vice-president),  Mr.  F.  W.  Burton 
(Director  of  the  National  Gallery),  Mr.  George 
Scharf  (Keeper  of  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery), Mr.  George  Richmond,  R.A.,  Mr.  W. 
Chappell,  and  Mr.  C.  Knight  Watson  (secretai*y). 
Many  other  members  of  the  Society  met  in  the 
Abbey. 

Tho  Ai’chitectural  Association  was  officially 
represented  by  Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice  (president), 
Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler  (senior  vice-president),  Mr.  J. 
Douglass  Mathews  (treasurer),  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Hayes  (senior  hon.  sec.).  The  follovving  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  met  in  the  Chapter-house 
and  joined  the  cortdge  on  its  arrival,  viz. : — Mr. 
J.  Sulman  (vice-jjresident) ; Messrs.  H.  C.  Boyes, 
S.  F.  Clarkaou,  H.  L.  Florence,  E.  B.  I’Anson, 
C.  G.  Viuall,  A.  Webb,  W.  Scott,  and  H.  Tanner 
(members  of  committee)  ; R.  E.  Pownall  (hon. 
librarian)  ; R.  C.  Page  (hon.  sec.)  ; and  tho 
following  past-presidents,  viz.:  — Messrs.  T. 
Biashill,  R.  W.  Edis,  Rowland  Plumbe,  R.  P. 
Spiers,  T.  H.  Watson,  L.  W.  Ridge,  and  G.  H. 
Birch. 

The  Royal  Architectural  Museumf  was 
officially  represented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford- 
Hope,  M.P.  (president),  Messrs.  Joseph  Clarke 
and  Maurice  B.  Adams  (hon.  secs.),  and  Mr. 
J.  M.  Lomax  (assistant-secretary). 

The  Royal  Archmological  Institute  was  offi- 
cially represented  by  Colonel  Pinney  (vice- 
president),  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russell  (member 
of  Council),  the  Rev.  Canon  Venables  (Lincoln), 
Mr.  Fairleas  Barber,  Mr.  Eivington,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Foster,  and  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorno  (secretary). 

We  give  elsewhere  the  names  of  the  official 
representatives  of  some  of  tho  other  societies 
mentioned,  the  information  not  having  been 
sent  to  us  in  timo  to  bo  given  here. 

The  route  taken  by  the  cortdge  was  through 
the  Cromwell-road,  by  Queen’s  Gate  and  Knights- 
bridge-road  to  Wilton-crescent  and  Grosvenor- 
place,  thence  rid  Groavenor-gardens  and  Victoria- 
street  to  tho  Abbey.  At  Grosvenor-place  the 
procession  was  joined  by  her  Majesty’s  private 
carriage  and  a long  line  of  other  private  car- 
riages, among  the  occupants  of  which  were : 
Mr.  John  Thompson,  contractor,  Peterborough ; 
Mr.  W.  Bi*indley,  sculptor,  London;  Mr.  F.  A. 
Skidmore,  metal-worker,  Meriden,  Coventry ; 
Mr.  R.  Coad,  architect,  and  formerly  pupil  of 
the  deceased  ; Messrs.  Dove,  Bros,  (three),  con- 
tractors, London;  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  contractor, 
London,  and  Mr.  Booth,  jun. ; Mr.  Longmiro  (of 
the  firm  of  Longmire  & Burge),  contractor, 
London,  and  Mr.  Longmire,  jun.  In  all,  twenty- 
two  mourning  coaches  and  sixteen  private 
carriages  followed  tho  funeral  car. 

On  arriving  at  tho  Abbey,  at  about  a (juarter 
past  twelve,  the  cortdge  drew  into  Dean’s  Yard, 
whence  tho  body  was  carried  through  the 
cloister  into  the  nave,  and  thence  to  the  bier  in 
the  choir,  preceded  by  choristers  and  the  clergy 
of  the  Abbey  (represented  by  Archdeacon 
Jennings,  Canons  Prothero,  Duckworth,  Leigh- 
ton, and  Farrar,  and  Minor  Canons  Cotton, 
Price,  and  Flood  Jones),  and  followed  by  the 
occupants  of  the  cai*riages,  two  and  two,  and  by 
the  large  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  been  in  waiting  in  the  Chapter-house. 
Amongst  those  not  already  named  who  joined 
the  procession  at  the  Abbey,  were  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  K.G.,  Lord  Houghton,  Lord  Crewe, 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cow|)er-Temple,  M.P. ; Lord 
Henry  Lennox,  the  Hon.  C.  L.  Wood  (president 

* Sir  G.  G.  Scott  had  long  been  a Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  had  frequently  been  a member  of  the 
Council.  He  was  to  hare  read  a paper  before  the  Society 
on  the  4th  inst. 

t Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  treasurer  of  the  Museum,  and 
one  of  its  founders.  He  wrote  a guide  to,  and  compiled  a 
catalogue  of,  tho  objects  in  the  Museum. 


of  the  Euglish  Church  Union) ; the  Deans  of 
Canterbury,  Chichester,  and  Rochester;  Arch- 
deacon Emery;  Archdeacon  Balston ; Canon 
Moore ; the  Rev.  R.  M.  Blakiston  (secretary  of 
tho  Incorporated  Church-Building  Society) ; the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Lawrance,  rector  of  St.  Alban’s ; 
Mr.  H.  G.  Ellis,  bon.  sec.  of  Exeter  Cathedral 
Restoration  Fund ; Colonel  Akroyd,  Mr.  E. 
Froshfield,  Sir  E.  H.  Lechmere,  M.P. ; Mr.  C. 
Brent,  Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr.  G.  G.  Adams,  Mr. 
C.  Luxmoore,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  S.  Ayrton,  Mr. 
Lewis  Angel],  and  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell 
(artists  in  stained  glass) . 

The  following  were  among  the  clerks  of  works 
present,  viz. : Mr.  Irvine  (Lichfield  Cathedral), 
Mr.  Morgan  (Edinbui’gh  Cathedral),  Mr.  Chappie 
(St.  Alban’s  Abbey),  Messrs.  Eoome  (two), 
Hannaford,  Savillo  (Midland  Station),  Kaberry 
(Lincoln’s  Inn),  Sheffield  (Home  and  Colonial 
Offices),  Prosser,  E.  R.  Snelgrove,  and  many  old 
clerks  of  works  who  had  served  under  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  aud  whose  names  wo  have  been 
unable  to  obtain. 

Representatives  of  the  following  contractors 
were  also  present,  viz.  : Messrs.  Silver  & Son, 
Maidenhead;  Mr.  Luscombe,  Exeter;  Mr. 
Collins,  Tewkesbury  ; Mr.  Higham,  Wolver- 
hampton; Messrs.  Cooke  & Co.  London;  ilr. 
W.  Carruthers,  Reigate ; Mr.  T.  Whiteley,  Leeds ; 
and  Messrs.  Dennett  & Co.,  concrete-arch 
patentees,  London, 

Tho  Turners’  Company  (of  which  Sir  Gilbert 
was  a member)  was  I’opresented  by  the  Master 
(ID*.  R.  L.  Loveland),  the  Upper  Warden  (Mr. 
Charles  Hutton  Gregory),  the  Renter  Warden 
(Mr.  J.  T.  Holtzapffel),  the  Chaplain  (the  Rev. 
J.  Light,  M.A.),  Mr.  Shirreff,  Mr.  John  Jones, 
and  Professor  Tennant. 

The  pall-bearers  wore  ; Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford, 
Secretary,  Office  of  Works  (representing  the 
Right  Hon.  Gerard  Noel,  M.P.,  First  Commis- 
sioner) ; the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Manners, 
M.P.,  Postmaster- General ; Mr.  R.  Redgrave, 
Il.A.  (representing  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.)  ; 
Mr.  Charles  Bari*y,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects ; Mr. 
Frederick  Ouvry,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries;  and  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.,  President  of  tho  Royal  Architectural 
Museum. 

The  initiatory  sentences  of  the  Bui*ial  Service 
were  read  by  Archdeacon  Jennings.  A full 
choir  was  in  attendance,  and  Dr.  Bridge  presided 
at  the  organ.  Purcell  and  Croft’s  Musical  Service 
was  used,  together  with  Dead  Marches  by  Bee- 
thoven and  Handel,  Canon  Prothero  having 
read  the  Lesson  from  1 Corinthians  xv.,  tho 
body  was  borne  from  its  temporary  resting- 
place  to  the  grave,  followed  by  Dean  Stanley 
(who  had  throughout  tho  foregoing  part  of  tho 
service  occupied  his  stall  in  the  choir),  and  the 
vast  concourse  of  sorrowing  relatives  and 
friends.  The  grave  is  situate  in  the  nave,  in 
close  proximity  to  that  of  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
and  immediately  iu  front  of  the  pulpit  erected 
from  the  designs  of  the  deceased.  The  coffin, 
covered  with  crosses  and  chaplets  of  flowers, 
having  been  lowered  into  the  grave  (which  was 
only  some  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  deep),  the  concluding 
portion  of  tho  service  was  impressively  said  by 
Dean  Stanley,  whose  voice,  though  tremulous 
with  emotion,  must  have  been  distinctly  heard 
by  all  present,  not  excepting  those  who  looked 
down  from  the  triforium  upon  the  solemn  sceno. 
Handel’s  funeral  anthem,  “ His  body  is  buried 
in  peace,  but  his  name  liveth  evermore,”  having 
been  sung  by  the  choir,  the  service  was  brought 
to  a close,  and  as  those  who  had  known  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  in  life  passed  out  of  the  Abbey, 
after  a last  look  into  his  grave,  the  organ  pealed 
forth  the  solemn  strains  of  the  “ Dead  March” 
in  “ Saul.”  The  coffin  was  of  polished  oak,  with 
brass  fittings.  On  the  lid  was  a large  brass 
cross  springing  from  a pedestal,  on  tho  base  of 
which  were  the  words 

Memento  Mei  Domine  Jesu. 

On  a brass  plate  beneath  the  base  of  tho  cross 
was  the  following  inscription : — 

Geokgii  Gilbeeti  Scott,  equitis 

VIRI  PROBl  AECHITECTI  PERITISSIMI 

PARENTIS  OPTIMI  RELIQUIJJ  HIC 

IN  FIDE  Jesu  Xti  resurrection em 

EXPECTANT.  ObIIT  27°  DIE  MARTII 
ANNO  SALUTIS  1878°  -ETATIS  67°. 

The  Abbey  was  crowded  with  spectators,  who 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  attired  in 
mourning.  Tho  undertaker  was  Mr.  Sworn,  of 
Ebui*y-Btreet. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Apkil  13,  1878. 


The  Very  Rcr.  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  preached  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Takmg  ns  liis  text  the  first  verso  of  Psalm 
exxii., — “I-vvas  glad  when  they  said  unto  me, 
Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,”— he 
said;-  “The  house  of  the  Lord”:  it  is  an  ex- 
pression which  wc  at  once  recognise  as  figura- 
tive, because  even  the  heaven  of  lieavens  cannot 
contain  Him,  much  less  this  “ honse  ” ; never- 
theless, like  all  familiar  metaphors,  it  is  an 
expression  which  has  a deep  root  in  the  human 
heart  and  mind,  and  is  the  germ  of  all  religious 
architecture.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  most 
splendid  buildings  in  the  world  have  been 
temples  or  churches.  This  is  the  reason  whv 
even  the  most  spiritual  and  even  the  mos't 
Puritanical  religion  clothes  itself  with  the  drapery 
not  only  of  words  and  pictures,  but  with  wood, 
stone,  and  marble.  It  is  the  consciousness  of 


recumbent  effigies,  were  revealed  as  they  Lad 
been  to  no  mortal  eyes  since  the  time  of  their 
erection.  To  imitate  and  preserve  this  ancient 
style  in  its  remarkable  beauty  was  the  inevitable 
consequence,  I might  almost  say  the  over- 
whelming  temptation,  of  this  new  discovery. 
The  hour  was  come  when  the  Ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  the  past  was  to  be  roused  from 
its  long  slumber,  and  with  the  hour  came  the 
man.  We  do  not  forget  that  splendid  if  eccentric  : 
genius,*  who  gave  himself,  though  not  with 
iindivided  love,  to  the  service  of  another  com- 
nmnion.  We  cannot  but  remoniber  the  gifted 
architect  t who  raised  the  stately  halls  and 
commanding  towers  of  the  Palace  of  the  Imperial 
Legislature,  and  who  was  laid  long  years  ago — in 
fitting  proximity  to  his  own  great  works — 
within  these  walls,  and  where,  yesterday,  he 
was  followed  by  him  of  whom  I would  now 
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the  intimate  connexion  between  the  spiritual  | speak.  For  the^e  was  'one'wiro,  Tf  yo^^eriu 
aml  t he  material  tcm]ilo, -between  tliegramlenr  [ the  race,  and  at  the  time  less  conspicnous  than 
hL  w of  Its  ontivard  i they,  was  destined  to  exercise  oror  tho  growtii 

habitat  on,  w^ich  gives  a living  interest  to  that  of  Gothic  architecture  in  this  conntry  a yet 

rehriousrnlct  sicliriig  and  extensive  inflnence.  When 

?,?chitoct  w*  f art  of  I ■”  rti's  Abbey  the  first  great  note  of  that  revival 

5''=rt<"rday  laid  within  these  i was  struck  by  the  erection  of  tho  bastard 
T\all8  the  most  famous  builder  of  f-lna  cronorri_  rjixtlai...  • i.i__  __i_  /•  . , 
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walls  the  most  famous  builder  of  this  genera- 
tion. Othei-s  may  have  soared  to  loftier  flights, 
or  may  have  produced  special  works  of  more 
commanding  power;  but  within  the  last  thirty 
years  no  name  has  been  so  widely  impressed 
upon  the  ediiicos  of  Great  Britain,  jiast  and 
present,  as  that  of  Gilbert  Scott.  From  the 
humble  but  graceful  cross,  which  commemorates 
at  Oxford  the  sacrifice  of  the  three  martyrs  of 
the  English  Reformation,  to  the  splendid  memo- 
rial of  a Prince  who  devoted  bis  life  to  tho 
service  of  his  Queen  and  country ; from  the 
Presbyterian  University  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  to  the  college  chapels  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isis  and  the  Cam;  from  the  proudest  minster 
to  the  most  retired  parish  church ; from  India  to 
Newfoundland the  trace  has  been  left  of  the 
loving  eye  and  the  skilful  hand  that  are  now 
cold  in  death.  Truly  was  it  said  by  one  who 
from  the  distant  shores  of  a foreign  laud 
rendered  yesterday  his  sorromng  tribute  of 
respect,— “ In  nearly  all  the  cathedrals  of 
England  there  must  have  been  a shock  of  grief 
when  the  tidings  came  of  the  sudden  stroke 
which  had  parted  them  from  him  who  was  to 
them  as  their  owm  familiar  friend  and  foster- 
father.”  Canterbury,  Ely,  Exeter,  Worcester, 
Peterborough,  Salisbury,  Hereford,  Lich- 
field, Ripon,  Gloucester,  Manchester,  Chester, 
Rochester,  Oxford,  Bangor,  St.  Asaph,  St! 
David  s,  Windsor,  St.  Alban’s,  Tewkesbury,  and 
last,  not  least,  our  own  Westminster,  in  which 
he  took  most  delight  of  all  the  buildings  in  all 
the  world, — all  are  the  silent  mouniers  round 
the  grave  of  him  who  loved  their  stones  and 
dusU  and  know  them  to  their  very  hearts’  core. 
But  it  is  good  on  these  occasions  to  rise  above 
the  personal  feelings  of  the  moment  into  those 
more  general  lessons  wliich  the  career  of  the 
departed  suggests.  It  was  the  singular  fortune 
of  that  career  that  it  coincideil  with  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  revolutions  of  taste  tliatrilio 
world  has  witnessed.  That  pecnliar  conception 
of  architectural  beauty  which  we  name  Gothic 
was  totally  unkno^-n  to  Pagan  or  Christian 
antiquity.  It  was  unknown  alike  to  the  builders 
of  the  Pyramids  and  the  Parthenon,  of  the 
Roman  basilicm.  and  the  Byzantine  Sta.  Sophia. 
Bom  partly  of  Saracenic  and  partly  of  German 
parentage,  it  gradually  won  its  way  tq  per- 
fection  by  a mysterious  instinct  which  pre- 
vailed over  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
flourished  for  four  centuries,  and  then  it  died  as 
completely  as  if  it  had  never  existed,  and  other 
styles  took  its  place.  By  Catholic  and  by 
Protestant  it  was  alike  rciiudiated.  By  the 
hands  of  French  and  Italian  prelates,  no  less 
than  by  English  and  Scottish  Reformers,  its 
traces  were  obliterated.  Here  and  there  per- 
haps  a momentary  tribute  of  admiration  was 
paid  to  the  “high-embowered  roof”  or  stately 
pUlar,  but  as  a general  role  it  was  regarded  as 
a lost  art.  Our  poets  and  painters  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  make  no  more 
allusion  to  it  than  if  they  had  been  bom  and 
bred  in  the  Pacific  Isles.  In  the  first  half  of 
this  century  a new  eye  was  opened  in  the  mind 
of  man.  Gradually,  imperfectly,  through 
various  channels, — in  this  country  chiefly 
through  the_  minute  observations  of  a Quaker 
student,* — visions  of  a strange  past  arose  before 
a newly-awakened  world.  The  glorv  and  grace 
of  our  storied  arches,  onr  stained  windows,  our 
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Gothic_  canopies  in  tho  place  of  the  Classic 
altar-piece  ivlncli  was  relegated  to  a distant 
conntry  parish,  a boy,  fourteen  years  old, 
watched  the  demolition  and  reconstruction  with 
a curious  vigilance,  which  from  that  time  never 
flagged  for  fifty  years.  That  was  the  earliest 
reminiscence  which  Gilbert  Scott  retained  of 
Westminster  Abbey;  that  was  tho  first  inspira- 
tion  of  that  Gothic  revival  which  swept  away 
before  its  progress  not  only  the  plaster  reredos 
of  this  Abbey,  but  a thousand  other  crudities  of 
the  same  imperfect  period.  He  became  the  imper- 
sonation andincamatiou  of  the  taste  of  the  age. 
Antiquarian,  as  well  as  artist  and  builder,  hebc- 
cameto  thefossilsof  Mediieval  architecture  what 
Cuvier  and  Owen  had  become  to  tho  fossils  of 
the  earlier  world  of  nature.  It  may  be  that 
others  will  succeed  to  w’hom  the  marvellous 
bounty  of  Providence  shall  bestow  other  gifts, 
but  meanwhile  we  bless  God  for  what  we  have 
bad  in  our  departed  friend  and  his  fellow- 
workers.  Tho  recovery, — the  second  birth, — of 
Gothic  architecture  is  a striking  proof  to  us 
that  tho  human  mind  is  not  dead,  nor  the 
creative  power  of  oar  Maker  slackened.  We 
bless  the  Power  which  breatJied  this  new  inspi- 
ration into  the  men  of  old,  and  which  has,  even 
from  their  dry  bones,  breathed  it  once  again 
into  the  men  of  these  later  days.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  a great  ^ft  should  be  resuscitated 
or  a ^eat  style  imitated.  Wo  ought  to  ask 
wherein  its  greatness  consists,  and  in  what 
relation  it  stands  to  the  other  gifts  of  the 
Creator.  There  are  many  characteristics  of 
Media?val  architecture,  as  of  tho  Mediirval  mind, 
which  have  totally  perished,  and  which  ought 
never  to  bo  revived, — which  represent  ideas 
which  for  our  time  have  lost  all  significance, 
and  purposes  which  are  doomed  to  extinction. 
The  Middle  Ages  left  on  the  intellect  of  Europe 
few,  very  few,  endui-ing  traces.  Their  chronicles 


There  is,  it  is  sometimes  said,  a cloud  of  super- 
stition which,  ^vith  the  latter  half  of  this  nine- 
teentli  century  has  settled  down  over  a large 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  world;  but  tho  last 
places  which  it  will  reach  will  be  tho  mognifi. 
cent  architectural  monuments  which  he  guarded 
with  scrupulous  care,  and  which  he  and  many 
of  his  compeers  approached  with  such  intelligent 
discrimination.  The  great  architects  of  this 
century  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  aims 
of  their  noble  art  to  allow  it  to  bo  tho  handmaid 
of  sect,  or  party,  or  the  instrument  of  a senseless 
proselytism.  This  leads  me  to  one  more  ten- 
dency of  the  revival  of  which  he  who  lies  in  yonder 
grave  was  the  pioneer  and  champion.  For  the 
first,  or  almost  for  the  first,  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  architecture  of  the  nineteenth 
century  betook  itself,  not  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  style,  but  to  the  preservation  and  imitation 
of  an  older  style.  With  perhaps  one  exception, 
every  age  and  conntry  down  to  our  own  has  set 
its  face  towards  superseding  the  works  of  its 
predecessors  by  erecting  its  own  works  in  their 
place.  The  Normans  overthrew  the  churches 
of  the  Saxons.  Henry  III.  in  this  place  totally 
swept  away,  as  of  no  value  whatever,  tho  noble 
abbey  of  tho  Confessor.  Henry  VII.  built  his 
stately  chapel  in  a style  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  great  architects 
of  Sfc.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul’s  in  London, 
adopted  a style  as  totally  different  from 
the  Medieval  style  as  it  was  from  the  Grecian 
arcliitecturc  which  they  admired.  And  now  in 
our  own  time,  tho  whole  genius  of  tho  age  threw 
all  its  energies  into  the  reproduction  of  what  had 
been,  rather  than  perfecting  what  was  to  be. 
This  was  a work  which,  in  the  case  of  the  illus- 
trious departed  was  exceedingly  congenial. 
The  man  to  carry  out  this  striking  retrospect 
was  found  in  one  whose  inborn  modesty  used  to 
call  the  colour  into  his  face  at  every  word  of 
praise, — whose  i-everential  feeling  led  him  in- 
stinctively to  admire  and  understand.  And  yet 
in  him  this  very  tendency  took  so  large  and 
generous  a sweep  as  to  counteract  in  large 
measure  tho  excesses  into  wliich  minds  less  ex- 
jiansive  and  less  vigorous  are  sure  to  fall. 
Because  the  bent  of  his  own  character  and  of 
his  time  led  chiefly  to  the  restoration  of  Medi- 
mval  art,  he  was  not  on  that  account  insensible 
to  the  merits  of  the  ages  which  had  gone  before, 
or  of  those  which  had  succeeded.  With  that 
narrow  pedantry  which  would  fain  turn  out  from 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster  all  tho  monuments 
and  memorials  of  the  last  three  centuries  be  had 
no  sympathy.  He  regarded  these  as  the  foot- 
pnnts  of  the  onward  march  of  English  history, 
and  whilst,  with  a natural  feeling  of  regret  at 
tho  inroads  they  had  made  into  the  earlier 
glories  of  Plantagenet  or  Tudor  times,  he  was 
willing  to  prune  away  disproportionate  encroach, 
ments,  he  cherished  their  associations  almost  as 
tenderly  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  creations  ; 
and  he  would  bestow  his  meed  of  admiration  as 
freely  on  the  modem  memorial  of  Isaac  Watts 
as  on  a Crusader’s  efiigy.  It  was  this  loving 
care  for  such  heterogeneous  elements  of  tho 
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aie  but  the  quarnes  of  later  historians ; their  i past,  it  was  this  anxious,  unselfish  devotion  to 
schoolmen  are  but  as  an  extinct  species  of  a [ all  their  multifarious  details,  which  made  him  so 
dead  theology.  Two  great  jiooms  and  one  book  , wise  a counsellor  in  the  reparation,  conservation 
of  devotion  are  all  which  that  long  period  con-  i and  glorification  of  the  edifices  committed  to  his 
tobuted  to  the  universal  literature  of  mankind.  | charge,  and  whicli,  amidst  his  absorbing  profes- 
But  their  architecture  still  remains  eternal  as  ; sional  duties,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  he  made  his 
Ararat,  and  the  reason  of  its  continuance  or  . first  love,  his  chief,  liis  last,  his  enduring  inte- 
survival  ^ts  essential  features  it  , rest.  Such  is  the  loss  which  the  Church  and  the 
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represented  thoughts,  aspirations,  and  ideas  of 
reli^on  which  are  eternal.  As  in  Medieval 
Christianity  there  are  elements  which  belong  to 
the  undeveloped  Protestantism  of  the  Western 
churches,  so  also  in  Medimval  architecture  there 
are  elements  which  belong  to  the  churches 
of  the  Reformation  as  well  as  to  the  churches 
of  tho  Papal  system.  Its  massive  solidity, 

its  aspiring  height,  its  unbounded  space, 

these  belong  not  to  the  tawdrj',  trivial, 
minute,  material  side  of  religion,  but  to 
its  sobriety,  its  grandeur,  its  breadth,  its 
sublimity.  And  therefore  it  was  that  when 
this  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  took  place,  it 
was  amongst  the  Protestant  churches  of  Eng- 
land, rather  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  of  tho  Continent,  that  its  first  growth 
struck  root.  The  religious  power  of  our  great 
cathedrals,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  has  not 
lost,  but  gained.  Onr  worship  has  become 
more  solemn,  more  simple,  more  reverential, 
more  comprehensive.  To  these  greater  and 
nobler  effects  of  religious  architecture,  be  who 
is  gone  was  on  the  whole  a faithful  witness 


' Pagia. 


t Sir  Chsr’c! 


..x.xv.x  LUC  v./iiuiL-u  auu  tjie 

country  deplore,  and  which  we  in  this  place 
mourn  perhaps  most  of  all.  We  cannot  forget 
him.  Rouf  and  wall,  chapter-house  and  cloister, 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  and  the  worship  of  the 
living,— all  speak  of  him  to  those  who  know 
that  his  hand  and  his  eye  were  everywhere 
amongst  us.  This  very  sense  of  what  he  did  for 
us  ought  to  render  us  more  alive  to  do  what 
wc  can  for  him.  His  memory  must  stimu- 
late us  to  carry  on  with  unabated  zeal  those 
works  in  which  he  took  so  deep  a concern : 
the  completion  of  the  Chapter-house  by  its 
long-delayed  and  long-promised  windows  of 
stained  glass;  the  northern  porch,  which  ho 
desired,  above  all  things,  to  see  restored  to  all 
its  fomier  magnificence;  and  the  new  cloister 
which  he  had  designed  as  a burial-place  for  the 
illustrious  dead  of  the  future.  So  long  as  these 
remain  unaccomplished,  his  grave  will  continue 
to  reproach  us  who  survive  him  ; when  they  are 
completed  they  -will  be  amongst  the  most 
glorious  monuments  of  him  whose  requirements 
of  what  was  due  to  this  national  sanctuary  were 
so  exacting.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  it 
was  by  a strange  irony  of  fate  that  the  great 
leader  of  the  revival  of  Media?val  architecture 
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Bhonld  be  the  grandson  of  a commentator  who 
belonged  to  the  revival  of  what  was  called 
Evangelical  religion.  Yet,  from  another  point 
of  view,  it  is  a fitting  continuity.  It  is 
always  well  to  be  reminded  that  the  revival,  or, 
as  I may  better  put  it,  the  increase  of  sincere 
religion,  belongs  to  a period  long  anterior  to  the 
multiplication  of  those  external  signs  and  sym- 
bols of  which  our  age  has  made  so  much.  In 
the  deep  sense  of  that  inward  religion,  that 
simple  faith  in  the  great  Unseen,  the  grandson 
who  multiplied  the  visible  sanctuaries  through- 
out the  land  was  not  an  unworthy  descendant 
of  the  grandfather  who  endeavoured,  accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  his  time,  to  draw  forth 
the  mysteries  of  tho  Book  of  Books.  We 
in  this  place,  who  knew  him  and  valued  him, 
and  leant  upon  him  as  a tower  of  strength  in 
our  difficulties, — who  honoured  Ms  indefatigable 
industry,  his  child-like  humility,  Ms  unvarying 
courtesy,  and  his  unbroken  candour, — who  know 
how  ho  loved  and  valued  the  place  we  also  love 
and  value, — must  all  feel  that  in  him  we  have 
lost  one  of  those  gentle,  guileless,  upright  souls 
who  in  their  lives  have  helped  to  elevate,  and  in 
their  memories  may  still  elevate,  our  souls 
heavenward.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  work 
which  such  a career  bequeaths  to  those  who 
remain,  let  us  remember  that,  although  the 
shell,  the  framework,  of  a great  building  like 
this  is  an  inestimable  gift,  and  that  though  its 
creation  and  preservation  pertain  to  the  noblest 
functions  of  human  genius  and  of  national 
enterprise,  yet  upon  us  to  whose  charge  it  is 
committed  depends  in  no  slight  measure  its  con- 
tinuance in  the  future  and  its  usefulness  for  the 
present.  There  are  those  who  openly  avow 
their  desire  and  intention  to  suppress  all  the 
expressions  of  worship  or  of  teaching  witMn 
these  or  like  edifices,  and  to  keep  them  only  as 
dead  memorials  of  the  past,— who  would  like  to 
see  such  grand  buildings  reduced  to  the  state 
of  the  silent  and  ruined  vaults  of  Tintem,  rather 
than  that  they  should  resound  with  the  music 
of  the  Psalmist  or  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 
Verily  it  is  for  us  so  to  fulfil  our  several  duties, 
it  is  for  ns  so  to  people  this  noble  sanctuary 
with  living  words  and  deeds  of  goodness  and 
wisdom,  that  such  dreams  of  tho  destroyer  may 
find  no  place  to  enter  in,  no  shelter,  and  no 
excuse  in  our  neglect  or  ignorance  or  folly.  The 
grave  of  our  great  architect  is  close  against  the 
new  pulpit  wMch  he  erected  to  commemorate 
tho  establishment  of  services  in  the  nave,  which 
wore  first  set  on  foot  by  my  predecessor,*  and 
which  have  since  spread  throughout  tho  country. 
This  ought  to  remind  us,  tho  guardians  an^d 
keepers  of  this  place,  of  the  kind  of  service  we 
may  render.  Every  one  of  ns  has  it  more  or 
less  in  his  po-wer  to  increase  the  famo,  to 
strengthen  the  stability,  and  to  ensure  the  per- 
petuity of  this  Abbey.  That  is  tho  best  memorial 
we  can  raise,  that  is  tho  best  service  we  can 
render,  to  all  those,  dead  or  living,  who  have 
loved,  or  who  still  love,  this  holy  and  beautiful 
house,  wherein  our  fathers  worshipped  in  the 
generations  of  the  past,  and  wherein,  if  we  be 
but  tme  to  its  glorious  mission,  our  children  a ' ' 
our  children’s  children  shall  worship  in  i 
generations  that  are  yet  to  come. 

The  eloquent  discourse  of  which  we  thus  g 
BO  full  a report,  was  listened  to  with  rapt  atti 
tion  by  an  unusually  large  congi’egation.  I 
choir,  transepts,  and  sacrarium  were  crowc 
to  their  utmost  capacity,  many  hundreds 
ladies  and  gentlemen  having  to  stand  throm 
out  the  service,  which  lasted  nearly  two  hon 
Many  of  tho  architects  already  named,  a 
innumerable  contractors,  clerks  of  works  a 
foremen  wore  present.  As  the  congreg’at 
dispersed,  the  “Dead  March”  in  '■  fan 
was  performed  on  the  organ. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  t 
Architectural  Association  on  the  5th  inst  t 
arrangements  which  had  been  made  for  t 
Association  to  he  represented  at  the  fune- 
were  explained,  after  which, 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  moved  the  folio wi 
resolution,  wMch  had  been  drafted  by  the  Pre 

dent,  Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice: 

'"That  the  preaident,  committee,  and  memherp.  nf  • 
Architecturs!  Association  deairo  to  einress  thalr 
pe.l  r.er.l  at  ih,  lo..  the  »hole  bod,  Sf  ij, 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  so  distineuiiheH  « mf”i 
jc  Bir  Oilhert  Scott,  and  to  offer  to  “/laS.ii.T"' 
heartfelt  sympa'hy  in  their  bereavement,”  ^ 


not  only  to  the  profession,  but  to  the  public 
generally.  Sir  Gilbert  was  well  known  to  many 
of  them,  and  by  everybody  who  knew  him  he 
was  thoroughly  respected.  Tho  members  of 
the  Association  had  not  latterly  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Sir  Gilbert  amongst  them  so  frequently 
as  in  former  years,  but  he  was  always  ready  to 
do  what  ho  could  for  them.  Some  years  ago  he 
read  a paper  to  them  on  “ The  Arts  accessorial 
to  Architecture,”  the  result  of  which  was  to 
encourage  study  on  the  part  of  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  to  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  some  of  the  classes  held  for  some  time  in 
connexion  with  the  Architectural  Exhibition, 
although,  unfortunately,  those  classes  did  not 
meet  with  tho  support  which  had  been  expected. 
Sir  Gilbert  was  ever  ready  to  do  everything  in 
Ms  power  to  promote  the  study  of  arcMtecture 
by  every  one  engaged  in  it,  and  therefore  his 
loss  would  be  deeply  felt.  He  was  a man 
thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  Ms  profession,  and 
sincerely  respected  both  inside  and  outside 
of  it,  and  the  least  the  Association  could  do 
was  to  record  its  deep  sense  of  the  loss  it  had 
sustained. 

Mr.  W.  Todd,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said 
that  the  profession  had  been  highly-gifted  in 
having  such  a man  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  its 
ranks.  Ho  had,  by  hia  talents,  raised  the 
noble  art  of  architecture  in  the  estimation  of 
tho  public.  To  realise  what  he  had  done  by 
Ms  never-tiring  efforts,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
look  back  and  see  bow  low  tho  art  had  sunk 
just  about  the  time  he  commenced  Ms  career, 
and  then  to  look  at  its  position  in  the  present 
day.  While  nothing  could  grieve  them  more 
than  the  death  of  so  noble  a scion  of  the 
profession,  on  the  other  hand  nothing  could 
gladden  their  hearts  so  much  as  that  Ms  fame 
shoiild  stand  upon  as  high  a pedestal  as  it 
deserved  in  recognition  of  his  labours  in  raising 
the  art  in  which  they  all  gloried. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  hold  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  president,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly 
elected, viz. : — as  Fellows  : Mr.T.MellardReade, 
of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  of 
Queen  Anne’s-gate.  As  Honorary  Associate: 
Mr.  William  Tipping,  of  Brasted  Park,  Seven- 
oaks.  Amongst  the  nominations  for  the 
Honorary  Associateship  of  the  Institute  was 
that  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Q.C. 

Several  donations  to  the  library  were  an- 
nounced. Amongst  the  donors  was  Mr.  James 
Fergusson,  F.R.S.,  who  presented  his  new  work 
on  “ The  Temples  of  the  Jews,  and  other  Build- 
ings of  Jerusalem.”  The  library  now,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  possesses  copies  of 
all  Ms  works. 

The  President,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  donors,  said  that  special  recognition  ought 
to  [be  made  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  kindness.  He 
believed  that  the  work  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
now  presented  was  the  one  upon  which  the 
author  considered  that  he  had  spent  more  care 
and  research  than  he  had  expended  on  any  of 
his  previous  productions.  If  that  wei-e  the 
case,  tho  present  work,  judged  by  its  fore- 
runners,  must  be  valuable  indeed.  Mr.  George 
Aitchison  bad  presented  some  pampMets,  in- 
eluding  one  entitled,  “ How  can  Art  be  Intro- 
duced into  the  Houses  of  Persons  with  Limited 
Incomes  P ” Nobody  had  better  succeeded  in 
practically  answering  that  question  than  Mr. 
Aitchison  himself. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  various  donors 
having  been  accorded  by  acclamation, 

The  President  said  he  had  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Queen  approving  of  the 
Institute’s  nomination  of  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  A.R.A.,  as  tMs  year’s  Royal  Gold 
Medallist : — 

“ BaokiDeham  Palace,  29tli  March,  1878. 

S'f. — I baye  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  jour  letter 
of  the  23rd  inat,,  announcing  the  recommendation  of  the 
loatitnte  of  British  Architects  that  the  Royal  Gold  Medal 
should  be  conferred  on  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  and  haviag 
submitted  this  award  to  the  Queen,  I am  commmded  to 
notify  to  you  Her  Majesty’s  approval  of  it.  I have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Barry,  esq.”  Thos.  Biddclph. 


Mr.  Mathews  said  the  resolution  would  n 
no  remarks  that  he  could  offer  in  commendai 
of  It.  The  loss  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  a 


• Dean  Trench,  now  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


The  President  said  that  before  they  came  to 
the  business  of  the  evening,  there  were  one  or 
two  things  of  which  they  would  be  glad  to  be 
informed.  They  would  be  aware  that  the  Archi- 
tectural  Conference  took  place  this  year,  the 


last  having  been  held  in  1876,  and  with  the 
increased  activity  and  growth  of  the  Institute 
he  ventured  to  hope  and  believe  that  this  year's 
Conference  would  be  even  more  successful  than 
those  which  had  preceded  it.  Some  earnest  of 
success  would,  he  thought,  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Professor  Hayter  Lewis  had  undertaken  to 
serve  as  acting  chairman  of  the  Conference, 
and  he  would  have,  as  honorary  secretaries  of 
the  Conference,  two  most  valuable  coadjutors  in 
Messrs.  Arthur  Cates  and  R.  Phene  Spiers.  He 
hoped  that  many  of  those  members  who  had 
the  welfare  of  the  Institute  very  much  at  heart 
would  show  their  desire  to  promote  its  welfare 
and  that  of  the  profession  generally  by  inti- 
mating their  willingness  to  contribute  papers  to 
be  read  at  the  Conference,  and  by  offering  sug- 
gestions which  would  tend  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  gathering.  Of  course,  the 
Council  were,  ex  officio,  the  committee  for 
making  arrangements  for  the  Conference,  hue 
the  gentlemen  named  had  taken  the  labouring 
oar  in  the  matter,  and  they  would  gladly  wel- 
come the  co-operation  of  any  other  gentlemen 
in  organising  the  Conference. 

Tho  President  also  said  ho  desired  to  press  upon 
the  attention  of  the  members  the  earnest  wish 
of  him  whom  they  all  so  deeply  mourned  that 
members  who  had  it  in  their  power  should  con- 
tribute to  the  Institute’s  collection  of  “ Drawings 
of  Ancient  Buildings  recently  Restored.”  The 
late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  in  his  presidential 
address,  November,  1874,  said  : — ” Our  [the 
Institute’s]  rooms  ought  to  be  the  ‘ Public 
Record  Office  ’ of  all  which  relates  to  the  ancient 
and  perishable  relics  of  our  own  and  of  the 
collateral  arts.”  The  Council  entirely  endorsed 
that  sentiment,  and  had  invited  members  to 
contribute  to  the  collection.  In  response,  there 
had  been  several  contributions,  but  not  so  many 
as  might  reasonably  have  been  looked  for.  The 
principal  contributors  so  far  had  been  Mr.  R.  H. 
Carpenter  (whose  drawings  of  Earl’s  Barton  and 
Brigstock  churches  were  capital  illustrations  of 
the  kind  of  thing  desired),  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Tarver,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Fulford.  [Some  of  tho 
drawings  presented  by  these  gentlemen  wore 
hung  on  the  walls  for  inspection  on  Monday 
evening.]  The  Council  would  like  to  see  tho 
collection  largely  added  to. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  the  discoverer  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesns,  thanked  the  members  for 
the  honour  they  had  done  him  in  electing  him 
an  Honorary  Fellow. 

The  President  called  attention  to  Mr.  James 
Neale’s  valuable  and  exhaustive  work  on  tho 
Abbey  Church  of  St.  Alban’s.  It  would  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Neale  read  a paper  before 
the  Institute  not  very  long  ago,*  and  exhibited 
some  of  the  numerous  and  beautifnlly-oxecnted 
drawings  which  had  been  reproduced  in  tho 
work.  On  that  occasion  their  lamented  friend 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  had  architectural  charge 
of  the  Abbey,  bore  his  testimony  in  the  most 
laudatory  terms  to  the  industry  and  ability  of 
Mr.  Neale.  He  (the  President)  was  sorry  to 
hear  that  with  the  number  of  subscribers  already 
obtainedf  there  would  be  a rather  considerable 
loss  on  the  production  of  the  work.  This  ought 
not  to  be  the  case,  for  tho  book  would  ever  bo 
a cherished  volume  in  every  architectural 
library. 

Mr.  R,  Phene  Spiers  said  that  the  Institute 
was  honourably  associated  with  the  work,  be- 
cause it  had  rewarded  Mr.  Neale  for  tho  draw- 
ings which  formed  its  basis  with  the  Pugin 
Studentship.  A few  members  of  the  Institute 
had  voluntarily  subscribed  for  a copy,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Library. 

Mr.  Cates  said  that  last  year  considerable 
attention  was  aroused  by  what  were  called  by 
some,  ” illicit  commissions,”  and  by  others, 

“ frauds  by  fiduciary  agents.”  At  that  time 
some,  unwarranted  imputations  were  made  upon 
architects  generally  as  being  amongst  those  who 
were  in  tho  constant  habit  of  receiving  such 
illicit  commissions.  Those  unfounded  charges 
were  mot  in  a most  excellent  manner  by  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  by  Mr.  Street,  and 
by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry.  Ho  thought  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  Institute  should  follow  up  the 
subject.  He  noticed  that  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  subject  was  alluded  toon  the  12th  uJt., 
when  Mr.  Burt  asked  the  Home  Secretary  “ the 
result  of  Ms  investigation  of  the  question  of 
frauds  by  fiduciary  agents,  the  practice  of 
solicitors  receiving  a part  of  the  commission 
from  stockbrokers,  auctioneers,  life  assnranoe 

* Builder,  toI.  hit,,  p.  1299. 

+ The  price  of  the  work  to  snbsoriberi  ia  il,  48. 
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offices,  &c.,  on  bnsiness  introdnced  by  tbem; 
and  whether  a Bill  bad  been  drafted  by  the  law 
advisers  of  the  Crown  to  pnnish  briber  and 
bribed  in  these  and  similar  cases;  and  if  so, 
when  the  Bill  would  be  brnnght  forward  in  the 
Honso.”  ilr.  Cross,  in  reply,  said  he  had  con- 
sulted the  Attorney- General,  who  was  of  opinion, 
— and  that  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment,— that  the  question  of  frauds  by  fidnciary 
agents  was  one  that  deserved  careful  considera- 
tion, and  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  a Bill  on  the 
subject,  ilr  Cates  went  on  to  say  that  he  was 
informed  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  that  such  a 
Bill  had  been  drafted,  and  had  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  know  what  steps  the  Council 
had  taken  in  this  stage  of  the  subject. 

The  President  said  the  announcement  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  that  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  desired  to  bo  admitted  as  an  honorary 
associate  of  the  Institute  showed  that  ho  had 
entirely  exonerated  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute from  participation  in  tho  practice  of 
receiving  illicit  commissions,  and  which  practice 
he  had  so  strongly  denounced.  He  believed  that 
Sir  Edmund  was  completely  satisfied  with  the 
unqualified  disclaimers  which  he  (the  President) 
and  other  members  of  the  Institute  had  made. 
Tho  Institute  had  since  taken  action  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  Bill.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  Council  had  to  consider,  not 
how  they  might  purify  the  Institute, — for  that 
were  a work  of  supererogation,  and  long  before 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  had  thought  fit  to  attempt 
to  cleanse  the  moral  atmosphere,  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  Institute  was  designed  to  bo  a 
safeguard  for  purity  of  action,  and  such  a safe- 
guard it  bad  proved, — but  what  action  they  could 
take  at  the  present  juncture,  and  had  quite  con- 
sistently, when  public  attention  was  called  to  the 
abuses  which  existed  in  some  quarters,  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  come  when  the  Institute 
might  publicly  and  corporately,  in  the  name  of 
the  members,  intervene.  Directly  they  had 
seen  the  announcement  by  the  Home  Secretary 
that  a Bill  would  bo  introduced,  they  directed 
the  following  letter  to  be  written: — 

“ Royal  Institnte  of  Britisli  Architecta, 
21it  Uarcb,  1S7S. 

Sir, — The  Council  of  this  Inatitute  have  oheerTed  with 

Keat  aatisfaciion  that  it  is  your  intention  to  introfineo  in 
Tliament  a Bill  for  the  prevention  of  frande  by  fiduciary 
agents.  The  alleged  acceptance  of  illicit  commissions  by 
architects  has  for  some  time  past  engaged  tbe  attention  of 
ft  Committee  appointed  by  this  Institute  to  investigate  tbe 
sahject ; and  as  tbe  object  which  that  Committee  have  in 
view  would  necessarily  be  attained  if  your  proposed  Bill 
passed  into  law,  our  Council  wish  to  assure  you  ol'  their 
support  and  concorrence.  Under  these  circumstancee, 
our  Council  beg  that  you  will  kindly  favour  them  with  a 
copy  of  the  draft  Bill,  in  order  that  its  details  may  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  our  profession  and  its  relations 
to  the  public,  and  that  the  Cooncil  may  have  an  oppo*- 
tnnily  of  considering  any  points  on  whicli,  with  your 
approval,  they  may  venture  to  otfer  suggestions.  Mean- 
while, I am  requested  to  send  you  tbe  enclosed  copies  of 
Declaration  forms  which  Fellows  and  Associates  of  this 
Institu'e  are  requested  to  sign  on  their  election,  and  by 
reference  to  which  you  will  observe  that  one  of  the 
absolute  eonditioos  of  membership  of  our  body  ie  a pledge 
that  no  such  commissions  as  those  I have  referred  to  ebait 
under  any  cireomitances  be  received.  I have  the  honour 
to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  P.  CocKBSELt,  Hon.  Sec. 
Tbe  Right  Hon.  Ed.  Assheton  Cross,  M.P., 

Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department." 

In  reply  to  that  letter,  the  following  communi- 
cation had  been  received ; — 

(01921)  " Whitehall,  28th  March,  1878. 

Sir,— I am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cross  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  of  the  2sth  inft.,  asking 
that  the  CiUncil  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects may  be  supplied  with  a copy  of  the  draft  of  the 
Illicit  Commissions  Bid,  in  order  that  its  details  may  be 
coDsidered  in  relation  to  tbe  acceptance  of  such  commis- 
sions by  arehitocts.  I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A,  F.  O,  Liddbll. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Royal  lustitnte  of 

British  Architects,  9,  Conduit-street,  W." 

The  President  concluded  by  saying  that  as 
soon  as  the  draft  of  tho  Bill  came  to  hand, 
further  action  would  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  discussion  then  took  place  on  Jlr.  Josiah 
Conder's  paper  on  “ Japanese  Architecture.”* 
A report  will  be  found  following  this. 

The  President  said  he  was  sorry  to  make  the 
announcement  that  their  respected  friend,  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson,  was  unable  to  be  present  to 
read  his  paper  on  “Obelisks.”  He  was  very 
unwell,  having  ennght  a severe  cold,  no  doubt 
in  consequence  of  his  attendance  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  connexion  with  the  sad  event  which 
was  in  all  their  minds.  They  could  only  hope 
he  would  soon  be  better. 


• 8e«  pp.  33B,  263,  ante. 


Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
tho  secretary-elect,  read  the  paper,  of  which 
we  give  the  substance  elsewhere. 

Tho  President  said  that  the  author  of  the 
paper  had  started  a number  of  interesting 
questions,  ideas,  and  theories  more  or  less 
recondite  and  interesting.  The  solution  of  some 
of  those  questions  might  he  hoped  for  in  the 
course  of  tho  discussion  on  the  paper,  which 
would  take  place  on  Monday  next,  tho  loth  inst. 
He  hoped  that  on  that  occasion  they  would  have 
the  presence  of  Mr.  John  Dixon,  who  would 
perhaps  explain  to  them  the  mode  which  be 
proposed  to  adopt  for  raising  onr  obelisk  on  to 
its  pedestal,*  as  compared  with  the  methods 
adopted  by  tho  ancients,  so  far  as  they  were 
known. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Professor  Donaldson  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Hansard,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
that  perhaps  if  Mr.  DLton  could  attend  next 
week  ho  would  bring  the  model  exhibited  at  the 
conversazione  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers,  showing  how  he  proposed  to  raise  the 
obelisk.  He  also  hoped  that  they  would  have 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Birch  on  that  occasion. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  accla- 
mation, 

Mr.  John  Dixon  said  ho  should  have  pleasure 
in  attending  next  Monday,  as  invited,  and  ho 
should  he  glad  if,  on  that  occasion,  the  members 
of  so  eminent  a society  as  tho  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  would  como  prepared  to 
discuss,  rather  more  in  detail  than  Professor 
Donaldson  had  discussed  it  in  his  paper,  tho 
forms  of  pedestals  and  bases  which  had  been 
adopted  for  tho  European  obelisks,  because, 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  tho  suc- 
cessful erection  of  an  obelisk  in  a new  country, 
on  a now  base,  and  in  a new  position,  must  be 
one  of  tho  most  interesting  matters  to  which 
they  could  direct  their  attention.  He  sincerely 
hoped  that  tho  members  of  the  Institnte  would 
bo  able  to  afford  him  some  hints  on  the  subject. 
He  would  bring  with  him  a model  or  drawing, — 
perhaps  both, — of  tbe  base  which  had  been 
determined  upon,  after  due  consideration,  as 
being  the  one  most  accordant  with  tho  circum- 
stances in  which  the  obelisk  would  bo  placed. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President,  for  tho  great  trouble  he  had 
taken  and  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered 
in  insuring  duo  honour  and  respect  to  the 
memory  of  their  lost  friend,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
Ue  understood  that  the  Council  had  already 
passed  a vote  of  thanks  of  that  nature;  but  ho 
was  quite  sure  that  the  memhors  generally 
would  like  to  express  their  deep  obligations  to 
tbe  President. 

The  motion,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President,  in  acknowledgment,  said  ho 
was  quite  sore  that  in  what  he  had  done  he  had 
interpreted  the  desires  of  the  members  generally, 
but  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  on  so 
sad  a theme,  as  the  circumstances  of  Saturday 
last  had  vividly  recalled  to  his  mind  a former 
occasion  on  which  ho  had  been  present  at  a 
fnneral  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Tho  meeting  terminated  with  the  annonnee- 
ment  that,  after  the  discussion  on  Professor 
Donaldson’s  paper  on  Obelisks,”  on  Monday 
next,  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  will  read  a paper  on 
“ The  [vexed  Question  of  Oak  or  Chestnut  in 
Old  R^fs." 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  JAPAN. 

BOYAL  IKSTITCTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institnte,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Josiah 
Conder’s  paperf  on  this  subject  was  discussed, 

Mr.  Kidner,  of  Shanghai,  said  he  could  testify 
to  the  extreme  accuracy  of  tho  descriptions 
which  Mr.  Conder  had  given  of  Japanese  build- 
ings. He  (tho  speaker)  had  resided  a good 
many  years  in  China,  and  had  occasionally,  by 
way  of  holiday  relaxation,  gone  across  the  water 
to  Japan.  On  those  occasions  he  had  not  pre- 
tended to  make  any  connected  study  of  Japanese 
buildings,  but,  being  an  architect,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  avoid  noticing  their  principal 
points  both  as  regai'dcd  construction  and  design. 
He  had  been  particularly  interested  with  the 
. very  good  description  of  the  temples  of  Shiba 

• This  WB9  exp'ainsd  in  a lecture,  bj  Mr.  John  Disen, 
to  the  Civil  sad  Mecbaaical  Eogioeers’  Societj,  reporteo 
la  last  jear'a  volume  of  the  Jiuiidtr,v.  326. 

+ “On  Some  Ancient  Eiamples  of  Japenese  Architec- 
ture.” See  BuUder,  pp.  238,  263,  anfe. 
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which  was  contained  in  the  paper.  Mr.  Conder 
had  apologised  for  what  ho  was  modest  enongh. 
to  call  his  deficient  means  of  observation,  but 
«uch  an  apology  was  unnece.ssary,  as  his  obser- 
vation  had  been  most  discriminating.  His 
acconnt  of  those  buildings  was  as  exhanstivo 
and  as  accurate  as  it  could  ho.  To  realise  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  given,  the  buildings 
referred  to  must  be  seen.  An  extreme  artistic 
feeling  pervaded  the  country  generally.  It  did 
not  matter  where  a building  was,  however 
small,  however  unimportant  its  purpose,  how- 
ever inexpensive,  it  was  sure  to  bo  characterised 
by  great  artistic  feeling.  There  was  one  little 
point  of  detail  in  the  paper  which  ho  (Mr. 
Kidner)  discovered,  as  it  wore,  and  that  was  that 
in  all  Japanese  timber  work  tho  timbers  that 
were  rectangular  in  section — and  they  wore 
chiefly  so,  though  some  were  round — wore  all 
absolutely  square,  whether  employed  for  rafters, 
joists,  pales,  or  what  not.  Tho  variety  of  ways 
in  which  tho  Japanese  combined  these  square 
timbers  was  beyond  the  conception  of  those  who 
had  not  seen  their  work  ; it  would  hardly  bo 
believed  that  so  much  artistic  effect  could  bo 
got  out  of  square  sticks  of  timber.  Tho  archi- 
tecture of  Japan  was  chiefly  wooden,  but  not 
because  of  any  want  of  skill  or  ability  on 
tho  part  of  tho  natives  to  work  in  stone.  Tho 
buildings  wero  chiefly  of  wood  to  meet  tho 
inexpensive  habits  and  modes  of  living  of  the 
people,  and  to  withstand  the  disturbing  effect 
of  shocks  of  earthquake.  He  knew  of  nothing 
in  Japan  which  struck  him  moro  forcibly  than 
tho  extreme  beauty  of  the  town  gateways,  which 
were  of  stone,  finely  tooled.  As  to  tho  origin  of 
the  style  of  architecture  in  Japan,  as  to  which 
Mr.  Conder  seemed  to  have  some  doubt,  ho  (tho 
speaker)  had  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that 
it  camo  from  China.  In  all  essentials  tho  style 
was  the  same  as  that  of  China,  but  it  had 
been  modified  by  tho  greater  artistic  vigour  of 
tho  Japanese.  One  of  the  chief  advantages 
that  might  bo  hoped  for  from  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Conder’s  paper  would  bo  to  impre.ss  the 
Japanese  with  a due  sense  of  tho  beauty  of 
their  own  art-work.  At  tke  present  time  tho 
country  and  its  art  wero  being  revolutionised 
by  estern  ideas.  Tic  (Mr.  Kidner)  could  re- 
collect tlio  country  in  its  old  days  very  well, 
but  tho  introduction  of  Western  institutions  had 
not  been  productive  of  unmixed  good.  To  the 
beautiful  bronze  work  to  which  Jfr.  Conder  had 
referred  they  seemed  to  attach  little  or  no  value, 
for  he  (Mr.  Kidner)  had  seen  hundi'ccls  of  tons 
of  it  in  Yokohama  broken  up  so  that  it  might 
bo  exported  without  paying  the  customs’  dues. 
Ono  marked  characteristic  cf  tho  Japanese 
builders  and  workmen  was  that  they  kept  to  no 
contract  or  time  : they  seemed  to  have  little  or 
no  notion  of  business.  Artistic  always,  they 
were  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Hansard  asked  if  Mr.  Kidner  conld  explain 
tho  meaning  of  tho  symbol  on  tho  tomb  or 
monument  of  double  trabeated  form  which  ap- 
peared in  nearly  all  tho  photographs  exhibited. 

Mr.  Kidner  said  the  common  explanation  of  it 
was  that  it  was  a monument  erected  to  virtuous 
widows, — i.e.,  to  those  who  did  not  remarry  or 
who  committed  suicide  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  tho  latter  alternative  being  considered 
the  most  moritorions  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  in  speaking  of 
“ Japanese  architecture,”  ho  was  reminded  of 
the  story  of  tho  man  who  wroto  a book  on 
Ireland,  and  who  after  heading  one  of  hia 
chapters  “ On  tho  Snakes  of  Ireland,”  wrote 
“There  aro  no  snakes  in  Ireland.”  Although 
Mr.  Conder’s  paper  professed  to  treat  of  Japanese 
architecture,  ho  (Mr.  Spiers)  was  afraid  that,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  architecture  in 
Japan, — i.e.,  no  architecture  as  we  iu  Western 
Europe  understood  the  word.  Whatever  we 
might  learn  from  tho  Japanese  in  such  matters 
as  costume  and  decoration,  wo  should  learn 
scarcely  anything  from  Japanese  architecture. 
The  fact  of  the  country  being  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, to  which  Mr.  Kidner  had  alluded,  was 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
anything  which  conld  he  called  architecture.  Of 
the  stone  architecture  of  Japan,  that  was  to  say 
of  the  walls  and  foundations,  there  were  only 
three  kinds:  firstly,  tho  roadways  and  founda- 
tions of  the  temples,  which  wero  only  a few  feet 
in  height ; secondly,  tho  fortification.s,  which 
sometimes  rose  to  a height  of  40  ft. ; and 
thirdly,  the  bridges,  of  which  there  wore  two 
kinds.  There  was  one  known  as  tbe  “ spec- 
tacles” bridge,  which  consisted  of  a bridge, 
20  ft.  across,  in  wliich  there  were  two  large 
holes,  circular  in  form.  In  these  bridges  the 
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vonssoirs  of  the  arches  were  perfect  in  form,  and 
therefore  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  Japanese 
were  very  well  acquainted  with  the  arch, 
although  they  never  carried  it  out  in  ordinary 
constructions.  The  model  on  the  table  had  been 
kindly  lent  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler,  in  illustration  of 
Mr.  Gender’s  remarks  on  the  construction  of 
Japanese  buildings.  The  “kuras”  or  “godouns” 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  inappropriately  named, 
seeing  that  during  a fire  they  were  very  often 
the  only  buildings  that  did  not  “go  down.” 
These  buildings  were  used  by  every  Japanese 
person  of  wealth,  who  had  one  somewhere  about 
hia  house  in  which  to  store  away  his  valuables 
for  greater  safety  in  case  of  fire.  That  was  the 
reason  why  visitors  to  Japan  were  often  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations  of  seeing  in  the 
houses  they  visited  the  wonderful  artistic  pro- 
ducts which  we  imported  into  this  country.  Mr. 
Condor’s  paper  contained  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  constructions  referred  to  : — 

“ The  walla  are  conetrncted  on  a vertical  and  horizontal 
framework  of  poets  and  beams  morticed  toEether,  filled  in 
with  bamboo  laths,  laid  croaiinE,  bonnd  toeetber,  coated 
with  mud  in  several  layers,  and  finally  pTiiatered  over. 
Sometimea  the  beams  and  posts  show,  being  flush  with  or 
projecting  beyond  the  plastered  surfsce,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  is  plastered  over,  framework  and  all.  ThU 
latter  method  is  employed  iti  larger  building*,  and  in  tho 
'‘kuras,"  or  "godouna."  A kura  is  often  many  months  in 
building  ; the  mud,  which  is  taken  from  the  bed  of  some 
river,  being  spread  over  the  framework  in  a great  number 
oflayers,  and  each  layer  being  allowed  a long  t'rae  to 
harden.  The  projecting  timbera  at  the  envea  are  also 
thickly  coated  with  the  same  elav  ’y  mad,  and  to  the  small 
window  openings  are  hinged  shuiters  coated  to  a very 
great  thickness  with  tho  same  material.  The  whole  stir- 
face  of  the  building  is  then  plastered  over,  and  finally 
covered  with  a coating  of  lacquer.  These  knras  often 
remain  standing  after  street  fires,  but  they  are  by  no 
me-,na  thoroughly  fireproof,  for  the  mud  oUen  cracks  and 
falls  ofl  with  great  beat,  and  even  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances they  require  coustaut  xenovalioa  and  repair." 

lu  conclusion,  Mr.  Spiers  said  that  tho  paper 
seemed  to  him  to  bo  extremely  complete.  It 
was,  indeed,  tho  only  real  account  we  had  yet 
had,  by  an  architect,  of  Japanese  architecture. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  said  that  if  Mr.  Kidner 
conid  give  information  on  one  or  two  points  tho 
value  of  Mr.  Condcr’s  paper  would  bo  greatly 
enhanced.  There  were  two  measurements 
referred  to  in  the  paper,  the  “ho”  and  the 
“cho”;  could  Mr.  Kidner  inform  them  what 
these  measurements  were,  and  what  were  their 
relations  to  each  other  ? If,  too,  Mr.  Kidner 
could  add  a short  table  of  Japanese  chronology 
it  would  greatly  add  to  tho  value  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Kidner  said  ho  had  not  the  least  idea 
what  the  measurements  in  question  were. 
Possibly  one  of  them  was  the  same  as  the 
Cliineso  foot  (equal  to  ten  of  our  inches),  for 
tho  Japanese  copied  the  Chinese  in  many  such 
points  as  this.  He  had  not  tho  remotest  in- 
formatinu  as  to  the  chronology  of  tho  Japanese. 

Tho  President,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Conder  for  his  paper,  said  that  tho  author 
had  shown  that,  even  though,  as  Mr.  Spiers  had 
said,  the  Japanese  had  no  architecture,  they 
had,  at  any  rate,  a great  deal  of  fancy  and 
imaginative  power;  and  if,  instead  of  being  a 
self-contained  people,  knowing  notliing  of  other 
nations,  they  had  had,  in  ages  gone  by,  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  what  tho  people  of  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  tho  world  had  dono,  we 
might  now  have  seen  tho  outcome  of  all  their 
imagination  and  fancy,  for  it  could  not  bo 
supposed  that  their  faoulties  iu  that  respect 
would  have  remained  undeveloped  or  unmodified 
under  tho  influence  of  foreign  intercourse.  As 
the  Japanese  nation  had  of  late  years  shown  a 
great  desire  to  cast  off  their  solf-containedness, 
we  might  possibly  look  forward  to  such  a 
development  of  architectural  art  in  Japan  as 
only  travelled  experience  could  give. 

In  putting  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
carried  by  acclamation,  the  President  coupled 
with  tho  name  of  Mr.  Conder  that  of  Mr  Cutler 
for  his  kindness  in  lending  the  model  referred  to. 


Furniture  and  Woodwork.  — A Special 
Loan  Exhibition  of  Furniture,  Cabinet-work,  and 
Ornamental  Woodwork  used  in  tho  interior  of 
dwellings  is  to  be  held  in  the  Bethnal.green 
Museum  during  the  summer  months,  com- 
mencing on  tlio  Ist  of  May.  It  ig  nnderstood 
that  the  manufacture  of  household  furniture  is 
largely  carried  on  in  the  East  of  London,  bonce 
the  proposed  exhibition  will  be  of  special  inte- 
r^t  in  that  district.  II.M.  the  Queen  has 
directed  that  a selection  from  the  furniture  of 
tlie  Hoyal  Palaces  shall  bo  included  in  this 
Exhibition.  If  some  of  our  old  - work  bo  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  now,  the  men  of  to-day 
will  not  have  much  to  crow  about. 


THE  PROPOSED  MODEL  BYE-LAWS  OP 
THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

ARCniTECrORAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  tho  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Assneiation  on  Friday,  tho  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Bowes 
A.  Paice,  president,  in  tho  chair,  the  papers* 
read  at  the  previous  meeting  by  Messrs.  J. 
Douglass  Mathews  and  E.  C.  Robins  on  the 
subject  of  tho  proposed  model  bye-laws  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  relation  to 
public  health,  safety,  and  comfort,  and  with 
reference  to  tho  Amendment  of  the  Building 
Acts,  were  discussed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  said  Mr.  Mathews’s  paper 
was  so  exhaustive,  and  his  criticisms  were  so 
practical,  that  there  was  very  little  to  say. 
One  or  two  points,  liowever,  had  not  been  much 
touched  upon.  One  of  these  was  with  reference 
to  ground  floors,  with  reference  to  which  it  was 
stipulated  by  the  lifty-si.xth  clause  or  law, 
that  every  ground  floor  in  a new  domestic 
building  should  have  tho  earth  below  it  covered 
with  a layer  of  concrete  6 in.  thick,  between 
which  and  the  lower  side  of  tho  joists  there  was 
to  he  a clear  space  of  3 in.  That  was  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  it  assumed  that  the  ordinary 
mode  of  constructing  ground  floors  was  the  only 
one  possible.  It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  of 
all  things  which  tended  to  make  houses  un- 
wholesome and  unhealthy,  an  open  space  under  . 
tho  ground  floor  was  the  worst.  Both  in  official 
practice  as  a distidct  surveyor,  and  in  private 
practice,  he  had  seen  a great  many  old  floors 
taken  up,  and  the  filthy  condition  of  the  spaces 
beneath  them  was  indescribable.  Of  course, 
the  purpose  of  the  open  space  was  to  prevent 
dry  rot  in  the  timbers,  but  even  when  it 
succeeded  in  doing  this,  the  filth  which 
it  caused  to  accumulate  was  something 
abominable.  The  provision  of  a bed  of  concrete 
under  such  floors  was  a great  step  in  advance, 
of  course,  but  the  retention  of  open  spaces  at 
all  under  floors  was  a great  mistake,  and 
it  would  be  much  more  desirable,  on  all  accounts, 
to  have  solid  floors  of  concrete,  brick,  or  stone, 
covered  where  required  with  solid  wooden  blocks 
or  parquetry,  so  that  the  floor  should  bo  abso- 
lutely solid  from  the  upper  surface  downwards. 
This  would  not  only  be  a healthier  mode  of  floor 
construction,  bat  ho  thought  it  would  be  a more 
economical  method,  looking  at  tho  quantity  of 
timber  saved.  Another  great  evil  of  ground 
floors  with  hollow  spaces  beneath  them  was  that 
they  harboured  vermin  in  the  shape  of  rats  and 
mice,  from  which  even  houses  where  a cat  was 
kept  were  not  always  free.  He  had  nothing  to 
say  against  what  had  been  poetically  called 

*'  The  harmlesB,  necessary  cat,’’ 
where  the  cat  was  necessary,  but  he  preferred 
to  dispense  with  its  assistance,  if  possible. 
Another  point  to  which  Mr^  Mathews  had  drawn 
attention  was  the  question  of  parapets,  which, 
if  tho  bye-laws  were  to  become  law,  would  have 
to  be  built  to  nearly  every  town-house.  Now, 
there  was  no  more  prolific  cause  of  damp  walls 
than  parapets,  even  with  all  the  precautions 
that  could  be  taken  in  tho  way  of  good  work- 
manship and  materials.  Why,  then,  should  they 
be  insisted  on,  when  the  spread  of  fire  conid  be 
equally  well,  and  perhaps  better,  prevented  by 
the  use  of  irou'gutter  eaves,  &c.  ? Ou  the  general 
question  of  building  bye-laws,  one  great  object 
should  be  to  attain  uniformity,  and  when  once  a 
code  of  rules  had  been  adopted,  tho  rules  should 
bo  “stuck to.”  It  was,  he  knew,  very  difiicult 
to  persuade  some  architects  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
such  rules,  and  sometimes  all  sorts  of  round- 
about  methods  were  resorted  to  in  order  to 
evade  them,  in  consequence  of  mistakes  made 
through  imperfect  knowledge  of  them  at  the 
outset.  Some  young  architects  seemed  to  scoff 
at  the  very  idea  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  tho  Building  Act,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
recommended  tho  younger  members  of  tho  pro- 
fession  to  read  it  through  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  would  derive  much  practical  information 
from  it.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Blashill  expressed 
the  hope  tliat  in  future  tho  surveyors  to  towns 
and  local  boards  under  whose  direction  the  new 
Building  Bye-Laws  would  have  to  be  enforced, 
would  be  more  generally  chosen  from  the  archi- 
tural  profession  than  was  at  present  the  case, 
for  many  mistakes  and  difficulties  in  working 


• See  pp.  314-317,  ante. 


would  thereby  be  avoided.  To  put  the  over- 
looking  of  building  plans  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  may  have  been  “ nothing  at  all,” 
andwho  at  tho  very  best  were  higbly-respectable 
and  competent  engineers,  with  no  special 
knowledge  of  building,  was  a great  mistake. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  said  he  proposed  to  say  a few 
words  with  regard  to  the  clauses  or  bye-laws 
which  referred  to  tho  drainage  of  houses  and 
the  ventilation  of  drains.  The  summary  made 
of  those  clauses  by  Mr.  Mathews  was  very  con- 
cise and  clear,  but  he  did  not  express  auy 
opinion, — did  not  say  whether  he  approved  or 
disapproved  of  them.  He  said  that  “ Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  as  to  the  perfection,  or 
otherwise,  of  these  requirements,”  he  feared 
“ that  80  long  as  the  system  of  drain-laying 
remains  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  labourers,”  it 
would  “ always  bo  unsatisfactory.”  Mr. 
Mathews  then  went  on  to  advise  that  more 
efficient  men  should  be  employed  to  lay  tho 
drains, — that,  in  short,  tho  drains  should  not 
only  bo  well  devised,  but  well  laid.  Ho  thought 
it  would  be  a good  plan  to  adopt  a system  of 
granting  certificates  as  to  the  proper  and 
efficient  drainage  of  buildings,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  desirable  that  public  bodies  should 
have  charge  of  the  private  drains  of  houses. 
There  should,  however,  ho  thought,  be  some 
competent  and  thoroughly'  reliable  official  to 
overlook  the  connexion,  of  all  private  drains 
with  the  public  sewers.  Clause  60  of  tho  pro- 
posed bye-laws  stipulated  that  all  drains  laid 
in  the  basement  of  a house  should  be  em- 
bedded in  concrete ; but,  as  Mr.  Mathews  had 
very  properly  pointed  out,  tho  extra  difficulty 
which  would  bo  entailed  in  obtaining  access 
to  tho  pipes  under  such  circumstances  would 
uot  be  compensated  for  by  any  corresponding 
advantage.  By  tho  65th  clause  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  there  should  be  provided  at  least  two 
untrapped  openings  to  every  drain  passing  be- 
neath a dwelling-house,  iu  connexion  with  a tall 
and  a low  shaft  under  such  conditions  and  in 
such  positions  as  to  form  a kiud  of  syphon 
through  which  tho  outer  air  would  flow  from 
end  to  end.  He  had  practically  carried  out  that 
plan,  and  it  had  boon  most  successful ; he  was, 
therefore,  glad  to  see  it  introduced  into  tho 
bye-laws.  It  was  too  often  forgotten  that,  in 
ventilating  any  space,  whether  a drain,  a soil- 
pipe,  or  a room,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  an 
inlet  for  the  fresh  air  as  well  as  an  exit  for  foul 
air.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Blashill  when  he  said 
that  it  was  very  undesirable  to  have  hollow 
spaces  under  basement  floors,  particularly  as  it 
was  possible  to  have  solid  floors  at  a very  cheap 
rate.  As  to  the  officials  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  see  that  the  bye-laws  wore  enforced,  he 
had  years  ago,  as  a member  of  tho  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  Association,  objected  strongly 
to  tho  provisions  iu  the  Act  of  1855  which  gave 
to  medical  officers  of  health  discretionary 
powers,  ns  to  materials  and  construction,  which 
ought  only  to  be"  entrusted  to  architects  and 
surveyors.  Medical  officers  of  health  were  very 
conscientious  men,  but  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected  to  supervise  technical  operations  with- 
out making  great  mistakes. 

Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe  said  that  Mr.  Mathews 
liad  treated  the  subject  so  exhaustively  that 
there  was  little  further  to  be  said.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  code  of  bye- 
laws under  discussion  purported  to  be  a Model 
Building  Act  for  all  Sanitary  Authorities,  and 
as  it  was  likely  to  be  very  largely  used,  it  was 
desirable  that  it  should  bo  made  as  perfect  as 
possible,  and  free  from  all  vagueness  and  am- 
biguity. Now,  the  bye-laws  constantly  referred 
to  the  “ person  who  shall  erect  a new  building,” 
— in  fact,  everything  that  was  to^be  dono  under 
the  new  bye-laws  was  to  be  done  by  the  “ person 
who  shall  erect  a new  building.”  Bub  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  bye-laws  could  be  evaded  with 
impunity  in  the  case  of  alterations  or  additions 
to  old  buildings.  Another  point  in  which  the 
bye-laws  were  deficient  was  that  they  contained 
no  provisions  as  to  the  scantlings  of  timbers. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  it  was  the  custom 
to  allow  the  joists  and  the  main  supports  of 
floors  to  be  carried  by  wooden'partitions,  hence 
the  seriousness  of  the  omission  to  specify  the 
dimensions  of  timbers.  It  would  be  a very 
simple  thing  to  clovise’ some  simple  rule]  as’ to 
scantlings.  It  was  also  to  be  desired  that 
such  a code  of  bye-laws  should  take  some  notice 
of  the  subject  of  'plastering,  which  was  often 
a source  of  great  danger.  In  cases  where  the 
under  surface  of  the  floor  was  uneven  before 
being  plastered,  the  ceiling  was  mad6  even  by 
putting  the  plaster  on  3 in.  or  -1  in.  thick  in 
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places.  This  plaster  was  often  bad,  containing 
bat  little  hair,  and  Tv-hen  put  on  in  such  masses, 
•was  apt  to  fall  down.  He  knew  of  one  such  case 
in  which  an  occupant  of  a house  nearly  lost 
his  life.  He  thought  the  bye-laws  ought  to 
require  that  the  ceilings  should  bo  fairly  levelled, 
the  laths  put  on  in  a proper  manner,  and  the 
plaster  laid  on  only  in  moderately  thin  layers. 
Where  a house  was  built  on  “ made  ” ground, 
composed  of  objectionable  or  decaying  materials, 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  stipulate  that  the  house 
should  be  built  on  a continuous  bed  of  concrete; 
there  should  be,  in  addition,  a dry  area  all  round 
it.  The  provision  contained  in  the  bye-laws  as 
to  “ footings  ” was,  he  thought,  a good  one. 
With  regard  to  tbictoess  of  walls,  the  require- 
ments of  the  bye-laws  were  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  One  im- 
portant omission  in  the  bye-laws  was  that 
nothing  was  said  by  them  as  to  party-walls, 
except  that  in  clause  32  it  was  stipulated  that 
no  timbers  should  be  inserted  at  a distance  of 
less  than  4i  in.  from  any  party-wall.  The 
result  of  that  would  be  that  in  a building  with 
walls  only  9 in.  thick  no  timbers  could  be  in- 
serted in  the  brickwork  at  all.  He  was  most 
strongly  of  opinion  that  no  party-wall  whatever 
should  be  less  than  14  in.  thick.  A 9-in.  party- 
wall  was  not  sufficient  to  save  a house  if  the 
adjoining  house  once  got  thoroughly  on  fire. 
Clause  92  ought  to  be  strongly  resisted  by  the 
architectural  profession,  inasmuch  as  it  stipu- 
lated that  complete  sets  of  drawings  of  every 
new  building  erected  should  be  supplied  to  the 
local  authorities.  That  was  a very  serious 
matter,  especially  as  no  possible  sanitary  advan- 
tage could  accrue  from  so  needless  a require- 
ment. The  only  drawing  which  could  fairly 
be  demanded  was  a block-plan  showing  the 
arrangement  of  drainage.  In  addition,  it  was 
stipulated  that  something  very  like  a complete 
specification  of  every  new  building  should 
be  supplied  to  the  local  surveyor  ? Why  ? 
He  would  surely  never  read  it ! One  im- 
portant collateral  consideration  was  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  bnildera  themselves,  for  it  was  not 
of  much  use  having  bye-laws,  however  stringent 
and  complete,  if  the  builders  who  had  to  work 
under  them  were  incompetent.  A common 
occurrence  in  London  was  that  when  a man  could 
not  do  anything  else,  he  got  some  money 
advanced  by  a solicitor,  and  “setup”  as  a 
builder.  It  was  notorious  that  mauy  of  the 
class  of  “speculative”  builders  were  utterly 
iucompotent  to  act  as  builders.  Was  it  any- 
thing more  than  reasonable  that  the  Legislature 
should,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  health  and 
safety,  demand  some  guarantee  of  competence 
from  those  who  built  our  houses  ? Were  such  a 
condition  enacted,  we  should  probably  get  better 
building.  As  a corollary  to  compelling  the 
builders  to  pass  an  examination  of  fitness,  the 
public  would  naturally  expect  the  architects 
themselves  to  pass  an  examination  in  order  to 
show  their  fitness  to  follow  their  profession.  Such 
a requirement  the  Association  would,  ho  knew, 
be  glad  to  see  insisted  on. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Powmall  said  he  agreed  with  nearly 
all  that  Mr.  Mathews  had  said  in  his  paper.  He 
saw  one  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  speedy 
and  general  adoption  of  the  model  bye-laws,  and 
that  was  that  nearly  every  district  or  local  board 
had  already  its  series  of  bye-laws,  sanctioned 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  without  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament,  the  local  boards,  com- 
posed,  as  they  often  were,  to  a large  extent,  of 
speculating  builders  and  property-owners,  were 
not  likely  to  adopt  the  model  bye-laws  volun- 
tarily : compulsion  would  be  needed.  To  his 
mind,  one  serious  defect  in  the  proposed  bye-laws 
was  that  they  followed  the  Building  Act  and 
other  Acts  in  exempting  from  their  provisions 
palaces,  gaols,  railway  stations,  &c.  On  what 
ground  could  these  exemptions  be  defended  ? 
Surely  not  because  they  had  no  sanitary  or 
structural  requirements.  Of  course,  completely, 
isolated  buildings  might  very  well  be  exempted 
from  the  rules  which  were  designed  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  fire.  Why,  in  the  new  bye-laws, 
should  it  be  stipulated  that  the  minimum  width 
of  carriage-roads  should  be  36  ft.,  and  that  the 
minimum  width  of  a street  not  a carriage-road 
should  be  24  ft.,  as  compared  with  the 
relative  minimum  widths  of  40  ft.  and 
20  ft.  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  ? 
Mr.  Pownall,  in  the  course  of  some  further  re- 
marks, showed  the  contradictory  nature  of 
some  of  the  bye-laws,  and  demonstrated  the 
absurdity  of  others.  He  pointed  out  that  they 
did  not  define  what  was  “ a new  street.” 
Was  a mews  to  be  considered  a street  ? If  so, 


in  building  a new  mewa,  was  it  to  be  36  ft. 
wide  ? Some  might  say,  “ yes,”  because  it 
was  surely  a carriage-road.  But  where  were 
the  paths  to  be,  and  where  the  dung-pits  ? 
As  to  party-walls,  he  held  that  no  party-wall 
should  be  anywhere  less  than  14  in.  thick, 
and  that  even  then  no  flues  should  be  allowed 
to  be  carried  up  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
but  in  separate  “ breasts  ” or  projections  built 
against  the  wall,  as  was  the  case,  he  believed, 
in  Paris.  The  absurdity  of  demanding  that 
a party-wall  should  be  of  a minimum  thick- 
ness, and  then  allowing  the  minimum  to  be 
reduced  by  one-half  or  more  just  at  the  very 
point  where  thickness  was  necessary,  — viz., 
in  the  flues, — would  be  apparent  at  a glance. 
It  would  also  be  curious  to  Imow  what,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  bye-laws,  were  “ projections  in- 
tended  for  architectural  ornament.”  The  require- 
ments as  to  the  position  of  damp-proof  courses 
with  reference  to  the  relative  positions  of  the 
joists  and  footings  would  also,  in  some  cases, 
render  it  necessary  that  a tradesman’s  shop 
could  only  be  entered  by  ascending  three  or 
four  steps  ! As  to  parapets,  some  of  the  bye- 
laws would  only  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  danger  they  were  intended  to  guard  against, 
for  in  the  case  of  a high  building  in  close  con- 
tiguity  to  a low  one,  the  burning  brands  from 
the  high  building  would  inevitably  fall  on  to 
the  roof  of  the  lower  building,  and  set  it  on  fire, 
being  retained  by  the  parapet,  which  it 
was,  under  the  bye-laws,  imperative  to  provide 
to  the  low  building  (instead  of  sliding  off,  as 
they  would  do,  from  a building  with  eaves).  It 
was  also  obvious,  he  thought,  that  in  buildings 
of  the  warehouse  class,  or  in  any  buildings  of 
large  cubical  capacity,  the  parapet  walls  should 
be  higher  than  it  was  usual  to  make  them,  for 
the  reason  that  when  a large  building  was 
thoroughly  on  fire,  the  body  of  flame  had  a ten- 
dency to  curl  over  a low  parapet,  and  to  attack 
adjoining  property. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  architect  (and  present  mayor 
of  Northampton),  said  he  had  been  much  inte- 
rested in  the  discussion,  which  had  very  clearly 
shown  the  inconsistency  of  some  of  the  bye- 
laws. He  had  been  in  practice  forty-four  years 
[incidentally  the  speaker  referred  in  feeling 
terms  to  the  death  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  whom 
he  used  to  meet  in  competition  forty  years  ago], 
and  in  that  time  he  had  necessarily  witnessed  a 
great  many  evils  resulting  from  imperfect  build- 
ing legislation.  One  great  cause  of  bad  build- 
ing in  the  present  day  was  the  undue  haste  with 
which  they  were  run  up.  There  was  no  time 
for  the  builders  to  bestow  any  thought  upon 
them,  even  were  they  able  to  do  so,  for  they 
were  run  up,  so  to  speak,  in  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  thought  that  the  pro- 
posal to  lay  a bed  of  concrete  under  each  dwell- 
ing-house was  a good  one,  and  if  properly  done, 
it  would  effectually  prevent  dry-rot.  He  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Pownall  and  other  gentlemen 
as  to  the  thickness  of  party-walls,  which  ought 
never  to  be  less  than  14  in.  thick,  and  no  flues 
ought  to  be  built  in  the  thickness  of  party -walls. 
The  non-observance  of  these  conditions  nearly 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  some  largo  build- 
ings he  had  erected  at  Southport,  and  from 
that  time  he  had  made  up  his  mind  never 
to  erect  a party-wall  of  less  dimensions  than 
those  he  had  mentioned.  A great  deal  had  been 
said  about  supervision,  but  he  advised  young 
architects  never  to  trust  to  clerks  of  works  alone, 
but  to  pop  in  and  out  of  the  buildings  fre- 
quently and  at  odd  times,  and  if  they  discovered 
anything  wrong  “ to  be  down  upon  them  [the 
culprits]  strong.”  Incidentally,  he  also  strongly 
advised  young  architects  to  put  all  their  build- 
ings into  perspective,  if  they  wished  to  see  how 
they  would  look  when  erected,  and  instanced,  in 
illustration,  an  amusing  case  where  some  one  who 
had  pnt  up  a large  iron  ogee  cupola  found  that 
when  viewed  from  the  street  the  lower  portion  of 
the  “ ornament”  completely  obscured  the  upper 
part.  He  expressed  surprise  at  the  smallness 
of  open  space  which  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  allowed  behind  or  at  the  side  of  a building, 
stating  that  in  Northampton  the  minimum  space 
was  180  ft. 

Mr.  Todd  having  made  a few  remarks, 

Mr.  Douglass  Mathews  replied  on  some  points 
raised  in  the  discussion,  and  the  meeting  ter- 
minated with  the  announcement  that  to-day 
(Saturday)  a visit  will  be  paid  to  the  building 
now  being  erected  on  the  site  of  the  London 
Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street,  for  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland,  from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clarke.  The  building  was  illustrated  in  our 
volume  for  last  year,  p.  884. 


A GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CABMEN’S 
SHELTER  MOVEMENT. 

The  following  well-authenticated  details  have 
been  obtained  for  the  BuiZderunder  special  and 
exceptional  circumstances : — 

ENGLAND. 

London. — The  third  annual  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Cabmen’s  Shelter  Fund  shows 
that  a marked  success  has  attended  the  move- 
ment in  London,  financially  and  otherwise,  and 
that  eighteen  shelters  under  the  control  of  the 
committee  have  now  been  placed  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  One  of  them  is  that 
in  Palace-yard,  facing  Westminster  Hall,  22  ft. 
long  by  9 ft.  broad.  The  report  states  that  a 
large  shelter  has  been  placed  at  Waterloo  Rail- 
way Station,  and  that  another  at  Paddington 
Great  Western  Railway  Station  will  soon  be 
opened.  There  have  been  no  complaints  by  the 
police  as  to  misconduct  at  any  of  the  shelters. 
Applications  have  been  made  to  the  committee 
for  information  as  to  the  erection  of  shelters 
from  Vienna,  Lisbon,  Berlin,  and  Montreal.  The 
attendants  at  the  shelters  are  in  most  cases  old 
cabmen,  who  eagerly  seek  after  the  appoint- 
meuts.  Each  shelter  becomes  self-supporting 
as  soon  as  erected.  Of  the  eighteen  shelters, 
nine  have  been  erected  by  individual  effort.  In 
consequence  of  a remark  made  by  Mr.  Ellison, 
magistrate  of  the  Lambeth  Police-court,  the 
committee  have  offered  to  undertake  the  erec- 
tion of  shelters  in  the  various  localities  of  the 
southern  district.  For  this  purpose  600Z.  will 
be  requisite.  Mr.  J.  Dennistoun,  of  the  Union 
Club,  S.W.,  is  still  the  able  honorary  secretary 
of  the  London  movement. 

Liverpool-street,  London. — This  is  a shelter 
erected  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany,  and  is  probably  the  most  complete  shelter 
ever  built  by  a railway  company.  The  follow- 
ing testimony  to  its  usefulness  is  very  encou- 
raging : — It  is  “ a great  success,”  and  “ the 
iatroductiou  of  it  is  well  worth  imitation.” 

Liverpool. — Liverpool  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  the  shelter  movement, 
though  most  shelters  are  now  built  on  the  model 
of  the  Birmingham  rests.  It  was  in  1869  that 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stitt,  of  Belmont-grove,  Liverpool,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  cabmen  with  some  protection,  and  the 
result  was  the  erection  of  St.  George’s  Pier 
shelter,  the  first  in  this  country,  it  is  thought. 
It  coat  1501.,  and  could  accommodate  twenty 
drivers.  “ The  experiment  ” (says  a competent 
authority)  “ was  highly  successful,  was  promptly 
appreciated  by  the  drivers,  and  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  erection  of  two  similar  shelters 
on  other  stands.” 

There  are  now  four  shelters  in  Liverpool  in 
operation,  two  being  movable.  The  Corporation, 
in  consequence  of  requiring  the  site  for  public 
improvements  of  one  of  the  stationary  shelters, 
has  substituted  a large  movable  shelter  for  it. 
“ The  benefits  ” (says  the  same  authority)  “ of 
the  shelters  to  the  drivers  have  been  most 
palpable  and  gratifying,  contributing  as  they  do 
to  their  comfort  and  health.  The  sobriety  of 
the  men  has  been  greatly  promoted.” 

Manchester. — There  are  nine  shelters  in  this 
city,  seven  of  which  are  small.  The  other  two 
are  of  much  larger  dimensions  ; being,  in  fact, 
miniature  restaurants.  One  of  these  is  in  Picca- 
dilly, and  is  a handsome  structure ; and  from 
the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted  it  is  expected 
to  be  a great  success.  The  other  one  is  near 
All  Saints.  The  following  testimony  is  from  a 
competent  observer  : — “ I believe  they  will  do 
an  immense  amount  of  good  by  keeping  the 
drivers  from  public-houses.”  The  honorary 
secretary  is  Mr.  Walker,  of  Piccadilly,  Man- 
Chester. 

Birmingham. — This  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
shelter  movement,  where  there  are  numerous, 
well-managed,  and  highly  useful  rests.  They 
are  all  under  the  Local  Town  Mission,  whose 
chief  manager  is  the  Rev.  M.  Hill.  The  last 
report  of  that  mission  states  that  the  committee 
have  decided  to  let  the  panels  of  their  rests  for 
advertising,  and  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  cabmen  when  sick  or 
disabled  by  accidents. 

Bull. — The  movement  in  Hull  has  not  been 
without  serious  difficulties,  but  the  committee, 
in  March,  1877,  reported  that  the  shelters  in 
Park-street,  Beverley-road,  and  Anlaby-road, 
were  well  kept,  and  appeared  to  be  valued  by 
the  men.  The  Committee  discuss  the  important 
question  whether  the  Town  Council  should  not 
take  in  hand  the  movement,  but  so  far  as  can  be 
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ascertained,  no  such  amalgamation  has  taken 
place  as  yet. 

Torh. — The  movement  in  this  city  is  in  its 
infancy.  The  city  council  has  sanctioned  the 
placing  of  the  first  shelter  in  Blossom-street. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  Greaser,  of  the  Crescent,  who 
has  contracted  to  deliver  it  entirely  finished  for 
36i.  Mr.  C.  G-.  Padel,  of  York,  is  the  honorary 
secretary.  The  shelter  is  almost  ready  for  use. 

Huddersfield. — There  are  two  erections  for  the 
shelter  of  the  cabmen.  One  in  John  William- 
street  is  a cabmen's  shelter  on  the  pattern  of 
Leeds  and  Birmingham;  the  other  is  a room  in 
the  railway  station  provided  by  a railway  com- 
pany. The  two  shelters  appear  to  give  great 
satisfaction  to  the  drivers,  and  to  be  very  help- 
ful to  them.  Their  children  and  wives  are  now 
able  to  leave]  victuals  in  the  rest  if  they  are 
away  on  duty. 

Shefiield.—TheTe  are  three  shelters  in  Sheffield, 
and  here  also  difficulties  have  arisen ; but  a 
highly  competent  authority  assures  us  that  two 
of  the  shelters  are  much  appreciated  and 
exceedingly  well  managed.  Each  is  fitted  with 
gas,  stove,  «kc.  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  of  Pittsmoor, 
Sheffield,  is  one  of  the  principal  pomotors. 

Bath. — There  are  two  shelters  in  this  city, 
both  the  generous  gifts  of  ladies.  They  are 
stated  to  be  quite  a success,  the  men  appre- 
ciating them  very  highly. 

Guernsey. — The  ca/^  and  cabmen’s  rest,  under 
the  local  auxiliary  to  the  Chm’ch  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  in  its  entirety  has  been  a 
great  success,  and  is  quite  self-supporting, 
upwards  of  9661.  having  been  taken  during  the 
first  year  of  its  inauguration.  The  cabmen,  by 
special  reasons,  are  not  easily  able  to  frequent 
their  rest,  but  they  are  amongst  tho  beat  cus- 
tomers to  tho  house. 

SCOTLAND. 

Glasgow). — There  are  two  shelters  in  Glasgow 
largely  used  by  the  drivers.  The  Qlasgow 
Herald  has  stated  that  the  temptation  to  visit 
the  publichouse  has  been  lessened  by  them,  and 
that  “ intemperance  has  greatly  diminished  in 
consequence.”  The  shelters  are  open  day  and 
night.  The  late  Mr.  George  Burns  was  the 
founder;  and  at  present  Mrs.  John  Bums,  of 
Castle  Wemyss,  N.B.,  directs  the  movement. 
At  the  annual  soiree  and  concert  of  the  Glasgow 
cabmen,  held  on  the  18th  of  March,  it  was 
stated  that  the  Glasgow  shelters  are  self-sup- 
porting, and  that  the  cabmen  had  formed 
among  themselves  a Temperance  Association. 

Dundee. — There  is  one  shelter  in  this  town; 
the  cost  was  about  1201.  As  regards  drunken- 
ness, the  shelter  has  indirectly  lessened  that 
vice,  and  decidedly  less  drinking  goes  on,  owing 
to  tho  influence  of  those  cabmen  who  have 
become  total  abstainers.  Mr.  A.  H.  Moncur,  of 
Dundee,  is  one  of  the  promoters. 

Aberdeen. — There  is  no  shelter  in  this  town, 
but  the  matter  has  been  brought  before  the 
Town  Council,  which  has  sanctioned  sites  for 
two  rests.  No  operations  have  been  as  yet 
commenced.  The  Aberdeen  cab-drivers  are 
described  as  a very  steady  class  of  men.  Mrs. 
Lumsden,  of  Perry-hill-house,  Aberdeen,  is  one 
of  the  principal  promoters. 

IRELAND. 

Dublin. — We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any 
information  about  cabmen’s  shelters  in  Ireland, 
with  the  exception  of  Dublin,  and  the  report 
from  that  city  is  thoroughly  encouraging.  The 
Dublin  Cab  and  Car  Men’s  Shelter  Association, 
in  its  report  for  1877,  says  that  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  tho  Association  was  held  on  March 
3rd,  1875,  at  Mr.  S.  F.  Adair’s  residence  in  Fitz- 
■william-square ; and  that  the  Dublin  Total 
Abstinence  Society  having  since  offered  the 
Shelter  Association  to  take  over  the  shelters  and 
manage  them  upon  condition  that  they  would 
be  permitted  to  sell  refreshments  to  the  general 
public,  while  the  shelters  should  not  be  removed 
from  their  sites  upon  cab-stands,  the  Shelter 
Association  agreed  to  hand  over  to  the  Total 
Abstinence  Society  the  Groat  Brunswick-street 
and  Sackville-street  shelters,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  the  Shelter 
Association  reserved  the  right  of  resuming 
possession  upon  giving  three  months’  notice. 
The  Shelter  Association  states  that  it  has  learned 
with  satisfaction  that  the  shelters  are  now 
largely  frequented  by  cabmen  and  others  and 
are  self-supporting.  From  the  report  of  the 
Total  Abstinence  Society  we  further  learn  that 
there  are  six  shelters  and  coffee-stands  in  the 
city  (two  of  which  shelters  were  handed  over 
by  the  aforementioned  Shelter  Committee),  and 


that  they  are  steadily  increasing  in  public 
favour. 


Sir, — Apropos  of  Cabmen’s  Shelters,  may  I 
introduce  for  discussion  in  the  Builder,  whether 
in  certain  thoroughfares  of  large  towns  it  would 
not  be  feasible  to  have  shelters  for  the  general 
public,  where  tea,  &c.,  could  be  had,  something 
similar  to  the  Dublin  coffee-stands  P 

I have  often  thought,  whilst  waiting  for 
’buses  and  tramcara,  that  a waiting-room,  as 
above  described  would  be  very  convenient.  Of 
course  I do  not  wish  to  deprive  cabmen  of  their 
shelters ; but  merely  to  suggest  the  extension 
of  that  movement  in  a more  general  manner  for 
the  benefit  of  all  persons  who  have  to  wait  in 
the  open  air  for  conveyances.  The  construction 
that  I plead  for  would  be  about  the  same  width 
as  a cabmen’s  shelter,  but  longer  ; and,  if  desired 
it  could  bo  divided  off  into  two  parts, — one  for 
cabmen,  and  the  other  for  the  passengers  by 
’bus.  It  would  thus  combine  the  Cabmen's  Best 
and  general  waiting-room  and  restaurant. 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  sale  of  tea  and  pro- 
visions would  render  the  concern  self-supporting, 
and  that  the  best  organisation  to  werk  the 
scheme  would  be  a Cocoa-house  Company,  if  the 
tramcar  authorities  refused  to  I'isk  any  moucy 
on  it. 

Every  little  railway  station  has  some  kind  of 
waiting-room:  I think  it  is  time  that  the  public 
should  demand  something  similar  when  exposed 
to  rain,  snow,  and  storm  whilst  waiting  for 
’buses  and  tram  cars  in  the  streets. 

A Friend  of  Cabmen. 


THE  PUBLIC  PROPERTY  OF  DOWGATE 
WARD. 

Sib, — At  a meeting  of  farm  labourers,  whoso 
cause  I have  for  some  time  espoused,  I was 
speaking  of  the  way  in  which  local  charities 
were  misapplied,  when  a farmer  interrupted  me 
by  saying, — “ You  needn’t  ’a  come  away  from 
the  City  of  London  to  find  out  that.  Look  at 
home.”  I thought  there  was  a good  deal  of 
sense  in  the  remark,  and  though  it  did  not  pre- 
vent my  continuing  to  complain  of  the  mis- 
appropriations of  charity  property  in  the  country, 
it  stimulated  me  to  also  “ look  at  home.”  Now, 
Dowgate  happens  to  be  my  ward,  and  I,  there- 
fore, think  there  is  nothing  like  “ beginning  at 
Jerusalem  ” : so  just  as  a commencement,  I 
printed  and  distributed  a leaflet  containing  an 
account  of  some  of  the  Dowgate  charities,  and 
a few  comments  thereon.  These  charities  are 
shrouded  in  mystery,  but  not  so  much  so, 
perhaps,  as  some  of  the  officials  hope, — not  so 
much  so,  I trust,  but  that  we  shall  yet  penetrate 
the  darkness  of  past  dealings  of  some  of  them. 
From  what  I have  seen,  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  if  tho  charities  of  Dowgate  had 
been  properly  administered  by  the  right  parties 
there  would  not  have  been  any  poor  people  in  or 
near  Dowgate  but  had  become  comfortably  cir- 
cumstanced through  the  rich  charities  of  tho 
ward.  But,  sir,  it  is  distressing  to  see  the  poor  half- 
starved  people  hanging  about  the  banqueting-halls 
of  the  great  companies,  waiting  for  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  tho  rich  men’s  tables.  There  are 
four  or  five  large  halls  in  and  about  Dowgate 
Ward.  I have  no  objection  to  banquets ; but 
let  the  rich  pay  for  them,  and  not  use  the  incre- 
ment of  property  left  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade  and  for  tho  poor,  for  the  encouragement 
of  delirium  tremens  and  gout  in  the  stomach. 
Had  the  stewards  of  all  the  City  property  been 
faithful  to  their  charge,  there  would  be  sufficient 
funds  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  all  the  poor 
of  the  metropolis,  without  a farthing  rate  ever 
having  to  be  made.  But  there  is  a matter 
referring  to  tho  public  property  of  Dowgate 
Ward,  the  discussion  of  which  is  perhaps  more 
germane  to  your  columns  than  tho  charity 
question.  I ask  the  officers  of  my  ward,  through 
your  columns,  what  has  become  of  the  six  or 
seven  free  landing-places  in  the  ward,  which 
existed  a generation  since  and  have  now  no 
existence  ? Who  is  it  that  has  enclosed  them 
and  driven  the  poor  watermen  from  the  river- 
side ? One  of  the  Common  Councilmeu  of  Dow- 
gate said  in  a speech  the  other  day  that  ho  had 
known  the  ward  over  fifty  years,  and  never 
knew  a free  landing-place.  He  forgot  that  within 
that  period  those  halfpenny  steamboats,  the 
Bee,  the  Ant,  and  the  Cricket,  used  to  land  their 
passengers  from  the  Strand  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Ward  of  Dowgate.  Where  is  that  wharf 
now  ? Where  aro  the  riverside  places  where 


the  boys  used  to  play  twe  nty-five  years  ago 
One  of  them  has  been  covered  in  for  the  busi- 
ness purposes  of  a grandee  of  the  ward  within 
a few  weeks,  without  consulting  me  or  any 
other  ratepayer.  On  what  grounds  has  he 
been  allowed  to  do  this,  and  who  has  given  per- 
mission for  the  closing  up  of  all  free. access  to  the 
river  Thames  ? I should  like  to  ask  upon  what 
land  the  Monument  Bonded  Tea  Warehouses 
(Limited)  stand  ? Is  not  a part  of  the  premises 
of  that  company  built  over  a roadway,  and, 
having  retained  a passage  in  deference  to  the 
rights  of  the  watermen,  have  they  not  lately 
erected  a barrier  in  order  to  gain  a future  right 
of  closing  this  passage  altogether  ? I strongly 
recommend  the  watermen  and  others  interested 
to  batter  down  this  barrier,  and  light  their  fires 
with  it.  But  certain  brick  walls  have  been 
built  in  the  vicinity  which  will  have  to  come 
down  also.  Sir,  if  you  were  to  examine  an 
ancient  map  of  Dowgate  Ward,  and  make  a 
new  one  now,  you  would  find  streets  built  upon, 
laues  stopped  up,  and  public  property  quietly 
turned  into  private  property.  If  the  public 
property  of  Dowgate  Ward  which  has  lapsed  into 
private  property  were  put  up  to  auction,  it 
would  fetch  considerably  over  100,0001.,  and 
might  reach  seven  figures ! Now,  sir,  as  a 
citizen,  I ask  what  our  Lord  Mayors,  Aldermen, 
and  Common  Councilmen  have  been  doing  all  this 
while  ? If  they  are  tho  guardians  of  the  City 
of  London,  who  is  to  guard  citizens  from  such 
guardians  ? What  have  all  the  tribe  of  highly- 
paid  City  officials  been  doing  all  this  while  ? It 
looks  to  me  as  though  they  have  been  better 
sheep-shearers  than  shepherds,  and  that  when 
they  have  enough  wool  they  hand  over  tho  patient 
animal  to  be  skinned  alive.  But,  sir,  tho 
citizens  aro  to  blame  for  their  supiueness  and 
their  toadyism  to  the  grandees,  who  mostly 
study  municipal  politics  for  the  sake  of  paunch 
and  pouch.  The  majority  of  well-to-do  citizens 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  public  matters. 
Business  and  pleasure  take  up  all  their  time  and 
thoughts,  forgetting  how  they  are  deprived  of 
both  by  these  unjust  stewards. 

Here  we  are  in  Thames-street,  rented,  rated, 
and  taxed  to  the  amount  of  half  our  earnings 
perhaps,  aud  yet  we  must  go  a mile  to  load  and 
unload  our  goods  or  submit  to  all  manner  of 
extortion, — aud  we  must  bear  this  for  all  time, 
because  our  free  landing-places  have  been  stolen, 
or  sold  for  turtle  soup  and  champagne ! 

I have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  improve- 
ments being  effected  in  any  ward ; but  when 
streets  and  alleys  aro  built  over,  and  the  very 
paving-stones,  flags,  and  gratings,  are  used  up 
by  private  individuals,  and  all  this  is  done  in  a 
corner,  it  is  time  for  citizens  to  bestir  them- 
selves and  inquire  who  are  tho  parties  that 
order  these  things  to  be  done,  and  who  get  the 
benefit  of  them  ? I happen  to  know  that  one 
common  councilman,  of  Dowgate  Ward,  has  pro- 
posed, seconded,  and  carried,  important  moasurea 
alone,  he  being  the  only  one  present.  I hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be 
much  more  equitable  assessments  of  property 
in  Dowgate  Ward.  I am  very  much  afraid  that 
assessments  go  by  favour  now,  and  I see  no 
other  plan  for  equitably  assessing  property  but 
a Government  assessment  ad  valorem. 

Depend  upon  it,  sir,  the  city  of  London  is  not 
going  to  remain  much  longer  misgoverned.  The 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week  upon 
the  Municipal  Government  Bill  shows  that  if  so 
small  a number  of  the  friends  of  corruption  can 
be  mustered  together  to  batten  up  civic  rotten- 
ness now,  the  days  of  the  corporation  of  London 
are  numbered : but,  anyhow,  let  us  save  what 
public  property  they  have  left  us. 

George  Mitchell. 


THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH,  1588. 

AiioNO  the  Burleigh  State  Papers  in  tho 
Lansdowne  Collection,  there  is  a very  interest- 
ing agreement  between  two  celebrated  indi- 
viduals of  the  days  of  Elizabeth, — an  agreement 
which,  in  the  nature  of  a “wager,”  has  more 
than  ordinary  value,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
time  (the  season  of  the  Spanish  Armada  excite- 
ment) ; but  also  that  it  exhibits  a custom  then 
prevalent  of  appointing  some  well-known  public 
building, — in  this  case  the  font  of  the  Temple 
Church, — for  the  payment  of  the  “ bet.”  It  also 
gives  us  a veiy  cui'ious  picture  of  pedestrianism 
300  years  ago. 

As  you  have  been  good  enough  to  mention 
my  labours  in  connexion  with  the  “ History  of 
the  Temple  and  Temple  Bar  District”  (in  the 
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Builder  of  March  23),  this  memorandam  may  bo 
worthy  of  printing,  as  a supplement  thereto : — 

“ Be  yt  knowne  unto  all  men  by  tbeis  pre- 
sents that  I,  S'  Robert  Sidney,  of  Penshurst,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  Knighte,  do  hereby  cove- 
nante  and  grauntefor  myself,  my  heires,  execu- 
tors, and  administrators,  nnd  with  Robert  Carey, 
Esquire,  sone  of  the  Right  Honorable  Henrie 
Carey,  Baron  of  Hunsdon,  his  executors  and 
administrators,  That  yf  the  said  Robert  Carey 
at  any  tyme  hereafter  shall  tn  persons  goe 
and  performs  a jorney  on  foote,  from  the  Citie  of 
London  to  the  toivne  of  Berwicke-upon-Tweede, 
within  the  space  of  twelve  dates  entier,  and  they 
Bucoessivelie  foUowinge  one  an  other  next  after 
anie  of  the  said  Robert  Carey  his  attempt  and 
settinge  forthe  of  the  cittie  of  London  to 
pforme  the  said  Jomey  w'^'out  fraudo  or 
gnyle,  and  after  the  said  Jorney  so  gone 
and  performed,  shall  thereof  give  pnbliqne  notice 
at  the  usuall  place  aiipointed  for  the  payment 
and  receipt  of  money  in  the  Royall  Excliange  in 
London,  That  then  he,  the  said  S'  Robert  Sidney, 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
or  some  ono  of  them,  shall  and  will,  within  the 
space  of  ono  moneth  then  next  foUowinge,  well 
and  trulye  paye  or  cause  to  be  payd  to  the 
said  Robert  Carey,  his  executors,  administrators, 
or  assigns,  or  to  some  one  of  them,  the  full 
sume  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  good  and  lawfull 
money  of  England,  at  the  ffont-stone  in  the 
Temple  Church,  neere  ffleet  streete,  London, 
without  fraud,  covin,  or  further  delay.  To 
which  covenant,  well  and  trulio  to  be  performed, 
I,  the  said  S'  Robert  Sidney,  do  by  theis  pre- 
sents bindo  me,  my  heires,  executors,  and 
assignes  to  the  snide  Robert  Carey,  his  exe- 
cutors and  assigns,  in  the  sume  of  one  hundred 
and  twentie  poandes  of  like  currant  monie  of 
Englande.  In  witness  whereof  I,  the  sayd 
S'  Robert  Sidney,  have  set  my  hande  and  seale 
the  25  of  January,  1588,  in  the  xxxj*’  year  of 
the  reigne  of  our  Sovereigne  Ladie  Elizabethe, 
by  the  grace  of  God  Queeno  of  Englande, 
ffrance,  and  Irelando,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  <tc. 

R.  SVDNEV. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  in  the  presence 
of  H.  Seymour, 

George  Carey.” 

Of  the  individuals  concerned  in  this  curious 
document  little  need  be  added.  Their  names 
are  already  widely  known  to  all  readers  of 
history. 

Sir  Robert  Sidney  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  “ the  bravo  soldier,  the  consum- 
mate general,  the  able  counsellor,  the  wise  legis- 
lator,” the  eldest  son  being  the  equally-renowned 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  in  writing  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  in  1581,  describes  Robert  as  “a 
younger  brother  of  so  yonglie  a fortuned 
famlie,”  and  adding,  “ he  is  more  stored  with 
discourses  than  monie.”  However,  our  hero, 
Robert,  was  created  successively  by  James  I. 
Baron  Sidney  of  Penshurst,  Viscount  Lisle,  and 
Earl  of  Leicester ; was  grandfather  of  the  ill- 
fated  Algemon  Sidney,  nnd  ancestor  of  tho 
present  owners  of  Penshurst. 

Robert  Carey  was  the  youngest  son  of  Henry, 
first  Lord  Hunsdon,  and  was  created  by 
James  I.  Lord  Carey,  of  Leppington,  Yorkshire, 
and  Earl  of  Monmouth.  He  died  1639,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eon,  Henry,  who,  dying  issue- 
less,  in  1661,  the  title  became  extinct,  but  was 
revived  by  Charles  II.  in  1663,  in  the  person  of 
his  natural  son  James,  the  mother  of  whom  was 
the  historically  famous  Lucy  Walters.  The 
title  is  now  one  of  those  borne  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch. 

Of  the  two  witnesses  I believe  the  first  to 
have  been  tho  celebrated  Admiral  Lord  Henry 
Seymour,  who  had  charge  of  the  coaster  ships 
at  the  time  of  the  Armada ; while  tho  second 
was,  without  doubt,  Robert  Carey’s  brother, 
George,  who,  as  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Henry 
Carey,  first  Baron  Hunsdon  (who  was  created 
January  13th,  1558-9,  and  died  1596),  succeeded 
his  father  as  second  Lord  Hunsdon,  became  a 
K.G.,  and  died  in  1603. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  there  was  another 
George  Carey  living  at  the  same  period,  who 
was  of  mure  than  ordinary  importance,  viz.. 
Sir  George  Carey,  of  Cockington,  co.  Devon, 
and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  was  M.P.  for 
Dartmouth  15S6,  forthe  county  of  Devon  1588, 
and  died  1615. 

I may  also  mention  that  it  was  Sir  Robert 
Sidney,  who,  on  tho  8th  of  February,  1600-1, 
■with  a strong  force  under  the  Lord  Admiral, 
besieged  Essex  House  in  the  Strand,  and  called 
upon  the  rebel  earl  to  surrender,  and  that  Sir 


Robert  Carey,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  against  the  order  of  the  Council,  took  horse 
at  Charing-cross  between  nine  and  ten  of  the 
clock  in  tlie  morning  of  Thursday,  the  21th  of 
March,  1603 ; rode  that  night  to  Doncaster,  about 
160  miles  j the  next  day  to  Widdrington,  another 
135  miles ; and  did  another  50  miles  tho  next 
day  ; but  a stumble  of  his  horse  prevented  him 
reaching  Holyrood  House  (another  50  miles) 
until  the  day  following,  when,  wounded  and 
weary,  he  knocked  at  the  Castle  Gate,  and  in- 
formed  the  Sixth  James  of  Scotland  of  tho 
death  of  Elizabeth,  and  heralded  him  personally 
as  her  successor ! T.  C.  Noble. 


DOING  THE  LEAST  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

I HOPE  the  experience  gained  by  the  late 
“masons’  strike”  will  not  be  lost  upon  cither 
the  masters  or  the  men. 

In  the  matter  of  interest  in  the  men,  the 
masters  have  duties  to  perform  which  they  have 
neglected, — in  tho  matter  of  apprenticeships 
especially.  What  is  the  system  by  which 
artisans  arc  instructed  to  become  skilled  work- 
men ? 

In  the  matter  of  sympathy  with  the  masters, 
the  men  have  yet  to  learn  to  do  as  much  as  they 
can,  and  not  as  little  as  will  pass  muster  for  the 
wages  they  receive. 

When  through  their  representatives  they 
say  that  they  believe  they  are  only  doing  as 
others  do,  when  they  give  the  least  they  can  for 
the  most  they  can  get,  they  ent  at  the  root  of 
all  progress,  and  effectually  extinguish  all  sym- 
pathy for  their  side  of  the  case. 

No  one  ever  succeeded  in  life  who  acted  on 
that  principle,  and  no  body  of  men  ever  will. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  as  regards  the 
men  is  often  called  in  question,  but  it  remaius 
the  fact.  The  day  before  yesterday  I received 
this  letter  from  a well-known  firm  of  builders, 
who  are  executing  works  under  me.  I inclose 
their  names,  since  they  arc  prepared  to  prove 
the  statement  by  showing  their  books: — 

“ Knowing  that  you  are  somewhat  interested 
in  the  cost  of  masons’  work,  we  venture  to  hand 
you  a statement  of  tho  prime  cost  of  two 
separate  jobs,  both  executed  out  of  the  London 
district.  They  were  carried  out  by  the  same 
foreman,  and  in  many  cases  tho  same  men. 
The  one  job  was  finished  during  the  strike  in 
soft  freestone,  and  cost  Ss.  per  foot  cube,  labour 
only.  The  other  was  finished  eighteen  months 
before  the  strike,  in  similar  stone,  but  cost  little 
more  than  half  that  sum.  Yet  the  latter  had 
quite  twice  the  amount  of  work  on  it.” 

Now,  sir,  I am  earnestly  anxious  to  promote 
technical  education  throughout  the  country,  but 
sneb  facts  as  these  take  away  the  interest  which 
otherwise  would  be  excited  in  favour  of  the  men. 

Edw.  C.  Robins. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a para- 
graph in  your  paper  of  March  30th,  under  the 
heading  ” Masters  and  Men,”  where  it  states 
that  the  plasterers  of  Bristol  are  seeking  an 
advance  of  Id.  per  hour,  also  that  we  are 
receiving  at  the  present  time  OJd.  per  hour. 
This  portion  is  not  correct,  as  you  will  perceive 
by  the  enclosed  memorial,  which  was  sent  to 
the  employers  January  last.  Wo  should  esteem 
it  a favour  if  you  would  correct  tho  same.  By 
BO  doing  you  would  oblige. 

The  United  Committee. 

According  to  tho  memorial  wo  have 
received,  the  plasterers  are  now  receiving  only 
7id.  per  hour. 


NEW  ASSIZE  COURTS  FOR 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The  present  Assize  Courts  at  Bedford,  at 
which  the  business  for  that  county  is  trans- 
acted, having  for  many  years  past  been  found 
to  bo  inconveniently  small  and  in  every  respect 
unsuited  for  tho  discharge  of  tho  Assizo  busi- 
ness, the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  sitting  at 
Bedford  have  just  decided  to  purchase  land 
and  obtain  plans  for  a uew  county-hall,  to  include 
assize  courts  amongst  other  public  rooms  and 
offices.  The  site  of  tho  present  courts  is  in 
St.  Paul’s-square,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  well-known 
Harpur  Schools  j but  tho  probability  is  that  the 
site  selected  for  the  new  courts  will  be  in  a more 
suburban  part  of  the  borough. 


THE  NEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  CONSUMPTION 
AT  BROMPTON. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  somo  time  ago,  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  left  by  a lady  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  tho  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion in  Fulliam-road,  Broinpton.  The  legality 
of  tlio  bequest  was  contested,  but,  after  souxa 
litigation,  was  confirmed,  and  the  works  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  building  are  about  to  bo 
commenced,  the  preliminaiy  step  having  been 
taken  during  the  present  week  in  the  sale  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  materials  of  the  buildings 
standing  upon  the  intended  site.  The  property 
so  to  bo  cleared  away  for  the  new  hospital  is 
amongst  the  most  valuable  of  that  in  Fulham- 
road.  It  consisted  of  fourteen  houses  aud  shops, 
having  an  aggregate  frontage  to  tho  road  of 
about  160  fc.  in  length,  and  extending  a con- 
siderable depth  backwards  j together  with  a 
mews  having  stabling  for  thirty  horses,  with 
coachhouses  and  dwelling-rooms  over  them. 
There  were  a very  lai'ge  number  of  lots,  the 
sale  occupying  two  days.  Another  sale  for  tho 
further  clearance  of  ground  for  the  new  build- 
ings will  shortly  take  place. 


ST.  MARGARET'S  CHURCH,  STANFORD. 

LE-HOPE,  ESSEX. 

Tins  church  has  just  been  restored,  from  tho  ) 
designs  of  Mr.M.  H.  Linklater,  architect  (now  the  : 
Rev.  M.  11.  Linklater).  Much  of  tho  church  is  l 
of  very  early  date.  The  building  consists,  in  the  « 
main,  of  nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
chancel.  It  is  entered  by  a south-west  porch  I 
and  west  door,  and  the  structure  is  built  of  stone  > 
and  flint.  The  chancel  walls  have  been  rebuilt, 
aud  there  are  new  windows  in  other  parts  of  tho  : 
chnrch.  The  apices  are  surmounted  by  worked  ' 
stone  foliated  crosses,  and  the  sh’  rp-pitched  ; 
roofs  are  covered  by  tile8,mlight  and  dark  bands.  : 
Tho  sontli  aisle,  however,  is  covered  with  lead.  ! 
Tlie  tower  buttresses  are  in,  but  otherwise  the  i' 
tower  is  not  carried  up.  The  stone  used  is  fire-  ■ 
stone,  from  near  Reigate,  a material  much  like  ' 
tho  clunch  found  in  the  Midland  Counties.  It  ( 
is  intended  to  introduce  large  belfry  windows 
into  the  tower,  and  carry  up  a turret  at  the  •( 
angle.  Tlie  ground  upon  tho  south  side  of  the  ' 
building  has  been  lowered  to  the  original  level, 
and  hence  the  true  proportions  of  the  old  church  ; 
are  brought  out.  Tho  main  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  Decorated  work  ; but  the  remains  of  the  ' 
original  Norman  church  are  still  quite  perfect, 
and  part  of  its  arcade,  together  with  a conpleof 
windows,  still  remain.  The  old  rood  was  carried  !' 
upon  two  prominent  stone  corbels,  which  have 
been  preserved.  The  nave  aud  chancel  roofs,  • 
and  that  of  the  south  chancel  aisles,  are  new, 
panelled  and  moulded,  and  with  embattled  wall-  i- 
plates.  The  floors  in  the  nave  and  aisles  ’ 
are  laid  with  Mr.  W.  White’s  patent  herring- 
bone  wood  flooring,  and  will  be  seated  with  ■ 
chairs.  The  arcades  are  fine,  and  there  is  ; 
an  interesting  piscina  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  aisle.  Tho  thrco-light  east  win- 
dew  contains  painted  glass  by  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake.  A brass  plate  ,, 
let  into  the  wall  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  i 
chancel-arch  records  the  fact  that  it  is  inserted  -. 
“ in  memory  of  John,  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Hay,  ; 
born  August  19th,  1837,  died  June  19th,  1870.” 
Tho  old  abar-rails  now  do  duty  as  a dwarf  ■ 
chancel-screen.  The  altar  is  gained  by  tliree 
steps  of  polished  Genoa  marble.  A parcloso  j 
screen,  of  very  late  workmanship  and  somewhat  \ 
peculiar  detail,  exists,  and  so  do  a good  Early  ' 
English  sedilia,  credence,  and  piscina.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  an  Easter  sopul-  , 
chre.  Tho  Purbeck  marble  of  this  is  partially 
new,  and  has  been  restored  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter,  to  whose  bands  tho  re-fixing  and  : 
restoration  of  the  Early  English  font  was  alsob 
entrusted.  The  reredos  is  of  stamped  leather,  aud  ; 
has  been  presented  by  the  Sisters  of  All  Saints, ' 
Margaret-street,  Cavendish-square.  There  are  < 
four  cherubim  in  panels,  and  a large  cross  in  the  ■ 
centre,  with  spear,  sponge,  and  a reed,  and  five  ' 
triple  nails.  The  effect  of  it  is  not  successful. 
Tlie  old  chancel-stalls  have  boon  utilised.  Tho  '' 
church  contains  some  fine  monuments  of  tho 
early  part  of  tho  eighteenth  centnry,  and  the  ; 
remains  of  several  old  brasses.  On  tho  north  i 
side  of  the  west  end  a so-called  Leper  window  i 
has  been  discovered  and  opened  out.  It  looks. 
directly  up  to  tho  altar  in  the  chapel  of  St.l 
Nicholas,  in  tho  north-east  end  of  the  north  i 
aisle.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Clapham  i 
Junction.  His  resident  foreman  is  Mr.  Nowton.a 
Some  old  tombs  exist  in  the  churchyard.  One,  ^ 
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a Piirbeck  slab,  is  to  tho  memory  of  a Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  named  Champion,  who  died 
about  1600,  and  was  buried  there.  The  addition 
of  tower,  jjinnacles  to  west  end,  &c.,  will 
coat  about  another  2,000h,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Dr.  Sedgwick,  D.D.,  the  vicar,  will  aoon  find 
those  funds  forthcoming,  and  complete  worthily 
the  work  he  has  begun. 


SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT  AND  SIR  DIGBY 
WYATT. 

Dear  Me.  Editor,  — Amongst  my  poor 
brother's  papers  I found  a letter  from  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  addressed  to  him  in  1868,  on 
the  completion  of  the  ludia  Office,  on  which  they 
were  jointly  engaged. 

I send  you  a copy  of  that  letter,  for  I think  it 
has  now  assumed  such  a melancholy  interest 
since  the  last  of  these  two  distinguished  men 
and  past  friends  has  passed  from  amongst  us, 
that  I believe  its  publication  will  have  an 
interest  for  architects,  and  cannot  fail  to  do 
honour  to  both.  It  conveys  to  all  of  us  a useful 
lessou  as  to  the  charm  of  faith  and  honour  in 
all  professional  engagements.  If  you  agree 
with  me,  this  letter  is  much  at  your  service. 

T.  H.  Wyatt. 

30,  Spriog-gardens,  8.W., 

liith  May,  1863. 

My  dear  Sir  Digbv, — Allow  me  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  the  last  act  of  our  connected 
engagement  on  tho  “India  Office”  liaving 
been  completed,  to  exjjress  to  you  my  thanks 
for  the  oxccediugly  kind  and  agreeable  circum- 
stances which  have  uuiformily  attended  our 
connexion  on  that  work. 

I entered  into  the  arrangement  with  you  at  a 
time  when,  as  I imagined,  my  position  was  strong; 
and  when,  shortly  afterwards,  and  during  a 
lengthened  period,  it  unexpectedly  became  very 
much  the  reverse,  you  adliored  with  all  possible 
truthfulness  to  the  arrangements  made  under 
diRereut  conditions ; nor  have  you  throughout 
flinched  from  them,  or  evinced  any  but  the  most 
friendly  feeling  of  equal  and  loyal  co-operation. 

Allow  me  to  repeat  my  congratulations  on 
the  honour  which  you  have  attained,  at  a 
moment  coincident  with  the  happy  termination 
of  this  work,  on  which  wo  have  been  mutually 
engaged,  and  to  wish  yon  and  Lady  Wyatt  the 
long  enjoyment  of  that  distinction. — I remain, 
my  dear  Six'  Digby,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 
G.  Gilbert  Scott. 

Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt. 


WORKS  BY  SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT. 

Sib, — On  looking  through  the  enumeration,  in 
your  last,  of  works  that  wore  executed  by  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  after  the  year  184:7,  I 
find  that  from  memory  I can  add  the  following 
to  that  already  copious  list. 

J.  Drayton  Wyatt. 

Churches. — Bibury,  Bourtou,  Bushley,  Cadeby, 
Coventry  (HolyTrinity),  Doncaster  (St.  James’), 
Donnington  Wood,  Eastnor,  Gamston,  Great 
Malvern,  Greenstead  Gx’ecu,  Halton,  Hawkstone, 
Hillingdon,*  Northampton  (St.  Peter’s),  Norton 
(St.  Philip’.?),  Okeover,  Queenhill,  Sprotborough, 
Tamworth,  Purvey,  Wood  Green,  Woolland. 

Monuments,  ^'c. — Queou  Kathei'ino  Parr  (in 
Sudeloy  Castle  Chapel),  late  Duchess  of 
Gloucester*  (Windsor),  Earl  Powis,  Earl  of 
Ripon,  Eai'l  Somers,  Lord  Hotham,  DoYvager 
Lady  Leigh,  Rev.  Dr.  Mill. 

“ T.  E.  W.”  adds  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Aehley-place,  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 

Sir, — During  a professional  tour  which  I made 
in  the  North  of  Italy  with  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  I had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  tho 
many  valuable  traits  in  his  character,  referred 
to  in  your  able  article  of  last  week. 

I fully  agree  with  what  you  say  regarding  his 
connexion  with  tho  Foreign  Office.  You  dwell 
most  correctly  upon  his  indomitable  perse- 
verance and  untiring  energy,  which  1 have  often 
witnessed, — working  early  and  late. 

I perceive  that  in  tho  list  of  his  buildings 
quoted  by  you,  Wells  is  mentioned.  Now,  I 
think  it  due  both  to  his  memory  and  my  own 
position,  to  state  that  the  committee  for  the 
restoration  had  full  confidence  in  me ; but,  as 
Scott  was  then  engaged  on  many  other  cathe- 

*  These  were  included  in  the  Hat  (p,  343)  of  Sir  GUberl’e 
works  illustrated  in  the  Builder, 


drals,  they  thought  it  would  increase  their  funds 
to  have  his  name  associated  with  the  work.  To 
this  I gladly  consented.  His  reply  to  the 
request  was  most  gratifying.  He  declined,  ex- 
pressing himself  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms  of 
myself,  and  stating  that  the  work  could  not  be 
in  better  hands  than  mine.  This  is  his  con- 
nexion with  Wells.  I mention  this  as  the  allusion 
to  his  work  in  your  summary  might  give  rise  to 
an  erroneous  impi-ession. 

Benjamin  Febbey. 


OPENING  OF  THE  LAMBETH  NEW 
INFIRMARY. 

Tjie  now  infirmary  for  the  parish  of  Lambeth, 
which  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
75,OOOZ.,  and  which  is  the  largest  building  of  its 
kind  in  the  metropolis,  was  formally  opened 
last  week.  The  general  external  architectural 
features  and  dinmnsions  of  the  building  have 
already  been  described  in  the  Butlder.  The 
four  blocks,  of  threo  lofty  stories  each,  contain- 
ing the  wards  for  650  patients,  are  intended,  if 
necessary,  to  be  still  further  enlarged,  by  tho 
erection  of  an  additional  story,  which  would 
provide  accommodation  for  217  more  patients, 
bringing  the  entire  number  of  beds  up  to  867. 
The  interior  arrangements  of  the  several  wards 
vary,  a portion  uf  them  being  what  arc  termed 
double  wards  for  aged  sick  patients  and  chronic 
cases,  whilst  the  narrower  and  smaller  Yvards 
are  for  acute,  ojflitlialmic,  infectious,  and  surgical 
cases.  The  wards  throughout  are  warmed  by 
low-pressure  hot-water  pipes,  in  conjunction 
with  Galtou’s  stoves,  the  pipes  being  of  a 
medium  size,  and  encased  in  an  ornamental  iron 
covering,  having  trellis  panels  on  tho  front  and 
top,  with  other  arrangements  for  regulating  the 
warmth  and  admission  of  fresh  air  direct 
fi’om  the  external  atmosphere.  Tho  large 
kitchens  and  culinary  department  ore  at  the 
rear  of  the  administrative  block,  and  are  fitted 
with  machinery  and  appliances  for  cooking  by 
gas,  which  is  to  be  the  system  exclusively 
adopted  throughout  the  establishment.  Tho 
separate  laundry  block,  of  one  story  in  height, 
is  likewise  fitted  up  with  machinery  of  a varied 
character,  for  tho  purpose  of  carrying  out  tho 
work  of  this  department,  and  consists  of  two 
steam  boilers  and  an  engine  of  eight  horse- 
power, the  building  containing,  in  addition  to 
the  boiler-house  and  engine-room,  a steam  wash- 
hoase,  Honing-room,  steam  drying-closet,  and 
dirty  and  clean  linen  stores.  The  boiler-setting 
is  faced  with  white  enamelled  bricks.  The 
drying-closet  is  heated  to  a temperature  of 
230  degrees  Fahr.,  by  steam  passing  through  a 
coil  of  piping.  Tho  outer  walls  are  all  double, 
to  economise  the  heat,  and  are  provided  with 
inlet  and  outlet  ventilating  valves.  The  Yvholo 
of  tho  engineering  work  for  tho  establishment, 
including  the  engines,  boilers,  machinery,  and 
iron-work  arrangements,  as  above  described, 
was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  A.  McLaren  <t  Co., 
ironfounders,  engineers,  and  contractors,  of 
Upper  Tbames-street,  under  tho  superintendence 
of  Mr.  R.  A.  Quaio,  consulting  engineer  to  tho 
firm.  We  reserve  any  opinion  as  to  the  planning 
and  sanitary  arrangements  of  this  costly  estab- 
lishment. 


THE  “CLEOPATRA”  SALVAGE  SUIT. 

JUDGMENT. 

In  the  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  Sii’ Robert  Phillimore  gave  judgment 
on  Saturday  in  the  case  of  Dixon  v.  Burrell, 
which  was  an  action  brought  by  the  contractor 
for  bringing  “ Cleopatra’s  Needle  ” from  Egypt 
to  England  against  tho  owners  and  crew  of  the 
screw  steamer  Fitzmaurice  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  salvage  remnneration  which  should 
be  paid  for  the  recent  services  of  the  defendants 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  io  giving  judgment,  said  the 
ingredients  of  a salvage  service  were,  lirstlv,  the  enterprise 
of  the  salvors,  to  go  out  during  tempests  and  on  other 
occasions,  risking  iheir  own  lives  to  save  lite  and  pro- 
perty of  their  fellow-subjects;  secondly,  the  position  of 
the  salved  property  at  ihe  liiue  it  was  found,— th.t  is, 
whether  it  was  in  immediate  peril;  thirdly,  the  amount 
Ilf  labour  which  was  expended  by  the  salvors  ; and,  lastly, 
the  value  of  the  property  salved.  The  peculiar  character 
if  the  property  salved  in  the  present  case  presented  some 
liilEculty  in  the  application  of  the  last  of  these  elements, 
lu  ordiusry  cases  the  marketable  value  was  easily  ascer- 
rained  ; it  was  estimated  and  appraised  by  skiliul  persons, 
't  Could  not  even  be  said  that  the  property  before  tbe 
Court  was  not  marketable  property,  inasmuch  as  it 
<as  stated  in  ihe  affidavit  of  Mr.  Burrell  that  the  city 
of  Glasgow  and  other  cities  would  be  glad  to  pay  large 
sums  for  snob  objects.  Then,  apait  from  tbe  con- 
sideration of  the  mere  marketable  value  of  the  obelisk,  it 


was  andonbtedly  of  great  antmuity.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  to  censider  the  value  of  the  obelisk  only  upended 
upon  the  value  of  tho  piece  of  granite  as  such  as  to  esfi- 
mute  the  price  of  a Michelangelo  according  to  the  value  of 
ihs  canvas  upon  which  the  painting  was  depicted.  8o, 
vfeer  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  con- 
uected  with  the  present  obelisk,  be  flxea  the  price  at 
26,0602.  The  obelisk  had  been  recovered  under  circum- 
stance of  great  peril,  and  if  the  Cleopatra,  had  been  left 
in  her  derelict  state  she  would  oertaiuJy  bare  runk,  which 
was  an  element  to  be  considered  in  addition  to  tbe  peril 
caused  to  other  ships  if  they  had  come  into  contact  with 
her.  He  considered  that,  under  the  whole  of  the  cireum- 
stances,  salvage  remuneration  of  3,OOj2.  should  be  paid  to 
the  defendants. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

Barker  v.  Lindsay. — The  plaintiffs  in  tiio  action 
thus  intituled  (High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery 
Division,  before  Sir  R.  Malins)  were  the  firm  of 
Savory  and  Moore,  chemists,  carrying  on  buai- 
ness  at  113,  Now  Bond-street,  and  the  defendant 
was  Sir  Courts  Lindsay,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery. 

The  plainiiiTs,  on  tbe  6th  of  December,  1876,  inEtituti  d 
the  present  action,  complainiog  that  certain  premises  in 
their  ocenpatiun  in  Groavenor-mewe,  being  premises  in 
the  rear  of,  contiguous  to,  and  in  communicati''n-witb, 
their  shop  in  New  Bond-street,  would  be  deprived  of 
proper  access  of  light  and  air  by  reason  of  a wall  the 
def  ndaut  threatened  to  build  on  tbe  site  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery:  and  they  claimed  an  injunction  restraining  the 
deieadaut  from  erecting  such  wall  of  a greater  elevation 
than  the  elevation  of  former  buildings  on  tbe  same  site  ; 
they  also  claimed  damages.  S uce  the  institution  of  the 
suit  tbe  defendant  bad,  by  permission  of  and  arrangement 
iivitn  the  pUintilTs,  erected  tbe  wall  in  question,  and  the 
matter  now  came  before  the  Court  on  liiiol  hearing  and 
with  respect  to  domsges.  Tbe  plointiiTs  had  beeu  forced 
to  discontinue  tne  occupation  of  their  premises  in 
Grosvenor-raews,  end  had  cjnsequently  beeu  put  to  con- 
biderahle  cost.  They  also  complained  tnat  they  had  been 
obliged  to  move  at  a time  when  they  were  unusually 
busy  ill  carrying  out  a contract  with  tbe  Government  for 
tbe  supply  of  medical  stores  to  the  first  army  corps. 

Mr.  Hristowe,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Roberts,  were  for 
the  plainnlfs  ; Mr.  J.  Peatson,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Watson  were  for  the  defendani. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  that  the  matter 
was  u proper  subject  for  mutual  arrangement,  and  that  a 
sum  of  60j2.  would  meet  the  damages  sutl'ered  by  the 
plaintiffs,  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that  the  defendant 
should  pay  snch  sum  to  tbe  plsintifis  in  eatislactiou  for  all 
demands  and  damages,  and  sboiild  further  pay  tbe  costs  of 
the  action. 


BRICKYARD  CHIMNEYS. 

Sib, — Wo  have  at  tho  present  time  a brickyai-d 
chimney  to  repair,  and  are  at  a loss  to  know 
what  would  he  the  best  material  to  form  or 
finish  the  top  of  the  chimney  Yvith,  to  be  ablo 
to  resist  the  acid  wliich  accumulates  in  tho 
chimney,  and  completely  destroys  tho  mortar 
and  coment,  and  bursts  tbe  chiumey-cap  opeu. 
Wo  have  tried  at  different  times  all  lauds  of 
stones,  but  none  of  them  Yvere  of  any  use  ; tho 
acid  always  adlicriug  to  and  completely 
destroying  them.  We  shall  bo  exceedingly  glad 
to  hear  what  would  be  the  best  thing  to  top  the 
chimney  or  finish  with  in  tho  room  of  stone. 

M.  & S. 


HALIFAX  FLOUR  SOCIETY. 

SiE,— In  answer  to  “ Competitor’s"  inquiry,  I beg  to 
say  that  with  two  exceptiuna  the  drawings  wore  at  tneir 
proper  destinations  BIX  weeks  ago;  that  is,  the  Buccessful 
drawings  which  became  the  property  of  the  Society  are 
at  this  ulilce,  except  those  that  gamed  tbe  third  premium, 
tbe  Huihor  of  which  requested  bis  draainga  in  lieu  of  252., 
whioli  tbe  directors  granted,  and  bia  Orawiiige  were  re- 
turned, Ail  tbe  uuBucceaeful  were  returned  at  once, 
except  two,  under  motto,—"  Mantura"  and  ‘‘ Je  vive  eu 
Eapuir.’’  having  uo  address ; 1 did  not  know  where  to  send 
tkem,  but  will  do  eo  at  Once  on  receipt  of  address. 

Bailey  Hall  Mill,  Wu,  Ksbsuxav,  Secretary, 


CAUTION  TO  BUILDING  ARTISANS. 

Ineoemation  has  reached  London  of  a heart- 
less swindle. 

A well-dressed,  plausible  fellow,  giving  tho 
name  of  Webb,  has  for  the  last  six  weeks  beeu 
visiting  several  provincial  towns  representing 
that  he  is  tho  head  of  a largo  firm  at  Cliicago, 
United  States  of  America,  and  that  he  is  in 
quest  of  a number  of  artisans  and  labourers,  and 
that  the  wives  and  girls  can  also  find  suitable 
employment,  tho  men  at  tho  rate  of  ^3  a day,  and 
the  women  on  a yearly  agreement.  A 
printed  form  of  this  bogus  agreement  being 
signed,  tho  “firm”  agreeing  to  pay  all  travel- 
ling expenses,  a sovereign  is  drawn  from  each 
intending  emigrant  as  a “ token  of  good  faith.” 

At  Crewkerne,  Somersetshire,  forty  heads  of 
families  were  found  simple  enough  to  believe 
the  fellow’s  story,  and  these  poor  people  broke 
up  their  homes,  sold  theii*  furniture,  aud  every- 
thing they  could  not  take  with  them,  and  many 
of  these  families  are  now  homeless  aud  com- 
,paratively  destitute.  lu  tho  meantime  this 
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Cliicago  rascal  “ 'vrenfc  on  business  ” elsewhere, 
promising  to  return  and  take  the  emigrants  to 
Liyerpool. 

The  same  fraud,  we  are  tolcl,  has  been  prac- 
tised at  Plymouth,  Walsall,  and  other  places. 

As  this  notice  will  meet  the  eyes  of  many 
building  artisans  at  work  in  country  towns,  a 
little  inquiry  on  their  part  might  lead  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  rascal. 


56oi)Iis  'Hfctifait. 

The  Index  to  our  Railway  System  and  our  Lead- 
ing Lines,  A Comprehensix>e  Analysis  of  Rail- 
way Property,  Second  numher.  A Handhooh 
for  Shareholders  and  Investors,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  Railway  Administration  and 
Management.  By  William  Fleming.  London : 
McCorquodale  & Co.  1878. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Mr.  Fleming’s 
laborious  and  lucid  index,  that  it  justifies  the 
claim  of  its  title.  Not  only  will  it  be  found  a 
useful  hand-book  for  shareholders  and  myestors, 
but  it  may  be  called  an  indispensable  aid  to  all 
those  who,  regarding  railway  property  not  as 
mere  occasion  for  gambling  speculation,  but  as 
Borions  investment,  are  anxious  to  learn  for 
themselves  those  facts  on  which  the  values  of 
each  special  stock  essentially  depends.  Such 
value,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  frequently  very 
inadequately  represented  by  the  market  price, 
which  will  rarely  be  found  in  accurate  accord- 
ance with  the  earning  power  of  the  several 
lines.  It  is  this  which  it  should  be  the  first 
object  of  the  investor  to  understand. 

Tho  main  foundation  of  this  index  is  the 
Blue-book  of  “ Railway  Returns,"  annually 
published  by  tho  Board  of  Trade,  which  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  information  that  each 
railway  company  is  bound  io  furnish  to  that 
authority.  On  this  summary  statement  the 
annual  report  to  tho  Board,  which  for  so  many 
years  was  furnished  by  Capt.  (now  Sir  Henry) 
Tyler,  and  which  is  still  drawn  up  on  the  same 
stereotyped  model,  is  framed.  It  unfortunately 
happens,  however,  that  the  precise  particulars 
of  information  which  would  complete  the  " Rail- 
way Returns,"  and  thus  enable  tho  writer  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  report  to  give  a summary 
that  would  be,  not  a literary  curiosity  only,  but 
a document  of  really  instructive  value,  are  care- 
fully eliminated  from  the  returns  made  by  the 
companies.  Mr.  Fleming  remarks  with  great 
justice, — “ It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Board  of 
Tnwle  returns  give  no  details  of  the  capital 
expenditure  whereby  an  analysis  of  its  applica- 
tion could  be  made.  In  this,  and  in  other 
fundamental  respects,  the  official  returns  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  are  lamentably  deficient.  The 
question  is  one  not  only  affecting  shareholders 
and  investors,  but  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  social  and  commercial  progress  of  the 
country  that  information  commensurate  to  the 
interests  at  stake  should  be  forthcoming.  The 
returns  of  the  railways  of  India  and  of  some  of 
our  colonies  far  outstrip  in  useful  and  essential 
data  those  of  the  home  lines." 

The  same  fundamental  concealment  of  the 
essential  elements  occurs  with  reference  to  the 
respective  net  earnings  of  the  different  classes 
of  traffic,  that  is  above  pointed  out  with  reference 
to  the  distribution  of  capital.  As  to  passenger, 
goods,  and  mineral  traffic,  while  gross  receipts 
are  given  under  each  head,  and  total  mileage  of 
trains  under  the  two  heads  of  passenger  and 
non-passenger  traffic,  neither  fares,  rates  of 
freight,  nor  average  distances  for  each  class  of 
traffic,  are  given.  “ There  is  consequently," 
remarks  Mr.  Fleming,  " little  meaning  to  be 
derived  from,  or  value  to  bo  attached  to,  such 
superficial  results  as  can  be  an-ived  at.” 
Year  after  year  will  be  found,  in  Captain 
Tyler’s  successive  reports,  a similar  com- 
plaint. " Whilst  the  receipts  of  goods  and 
passenger  trains  are  supposed  to  be  kept 
separately,  no  attempt  is  made  to  separate  the 
expenses  of  goods  and  passenger  trains  from 
each  other."  That  sentence  is  repeated  in  the 
Reports  of  1873,  IS?-!,  and  1875.  The  Board  of 
Trade  admits  the  ineffective  character  of  the 
control  which  the  publication  of  such  defective 
accounts  enables  either  the  Government,  or 
public  opinion,  to  exercise  over  the  railway 
companies. 

The  only  means  by  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  it  is  possible  to  attain  a little 
daylight  on  the  subject  of  the  respective  value 
of  the  several  branches  of  traffic,  is  that  afforded 
by  a comparative  statement  of  the  earning 


power  of  different  lines.  Of  these  some  carry 
almost  exclusively  passengers  ; one  or  two  are 
mainly  mineral ; while  the  stocks  which  most 
attract  the  attention  of  purchasers  are  those  of 
the  long  trunk  lines  which  carry  both  passen- 
gers and  mineral  traffic.  Mr.  Fleming’s  tables 
show  at  a single  glance  how  much  superior  is 
the  earning  power  of  the  former  to  that  of  the 
latter  class  of  railways.  With  regard  to  the 
exceptional  cases  of  such  lines  astheTaffVale 
and  the  Festiniog,  they  do  not  come  within  the 
number  of  the  twenty  leading  lines  analysed  by 
Mr.  Fleming. 

One  source  of  information  which  has  been 
neglected  by  tho  Board  of  Trade  reporters  is 
supplied  by  Mr.  Fleming,  with  regard  to  seven- 
teen  main  lines,  from  the  reports  of  tho  com- 
paniea.  This  refers  to  the  proportion  of  capital 
laid  out  in  plant,  and  also  to  the  amount  annually 
charged  to  revenue,  and  the  amount  annually 
debited  to  new  capital  for  the  maintenance  and 
repairs  of  stock.  Here  “ it  will  be  observed 
that  tho  proportion  of  the  capital  cost  of  the 
working  stock  to  the  total  capital  of  the 
passenger  lines  is  very  much  less  than  on  the 
goods  lines,  the  extremes  being  the  Metropolitan 
District,  with  2'50  per  cent,  of  its  total  capital 
I invested  in  working  stock,  and  3 20  per  cent,  on 
the  Metropolitan,  as  against  16'92  per  cent,  on 
the  North  Eastern,  14'95  per  cent,  on  tho 
Glasgow  and  South-Western,  and  13'39  percent, 
on  the  Caledonian ; the  first  being  tho  extreme 
of  passenger  lines,  and  the  others  the  heaviest 
mineral  carriers."  Looked  at  in  another  light, 
we  find  that  while  the  Metropolitan  lines  earn 
nearly  double  the  coat  of  their  plant  every  year, 
and  while  the  Brighton  and  South-Eastern  earn 
16  and  17  per  cent,  more  than  the  total  cost  of 
their  plant  each  year,  the  North-Eastern  and 
the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  earn  30  per 
cent,  less  than  such  value,  and  the  Caledonian 
36  per  cent.  less.  This  is  an  inquiry  which  it  is 
of  extreme  importance  to  pursne.  In  the  case 
of  the  Metropolitan  lines  92'88  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Brighton  and  South-Eastern 
71'19  per  cent.,  of  total  gross  revenue  is  derived 
from  passenger  traffic.  In  tho  other  three  lines 
only  32-21  per  cent,  of  gross  revenue  is  thus 
earned.  In  the  first  case  lOOZ.  spent  in  stock 
earns  195Z.  per  annum ; in  tho  second  case,  it 
earns  116-5Z.  per  annum;  in  the  third  case,  it 
earns  only  681.  per  annum.  And  it  is  hard  to 
see  in  what  other  way  the  total  capital  can  be 
apportioned  to  the  different  kinds  of  traffic. 
Although  it  may  be  remarked  that  from  tho 
greater  speed  of  the  passenger  trains,  the  way 
and  works  of  the  three  last-mentioned  railways 
will  be  occupied  for  considerably  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  twenty-four  hours  by  heavy 
traffic,  against  one-third  by  light. 

Mr.  Fleming  has  drawn  up  and  included  in 
his  book  a draft  form  of  Board  of  Trade  Railway 
Returns.  It  is  a form  which  no  company  ought 
to  find  it  difficult  to  fill  up.  We  may  go  further. 
No  company,  unless  it  be  one  that  has  to  boast 
so  steady  and  steadily  - augmenting  a flow  of 
prosperity,  evinced  by  rising  dividends,  that 
it  may  safely  neglect  the  rales  of  book-keeping, 
— if  such  there  be, — can  be  safe,  that  is  unable 
to  fill  them  up.  On  the  other  hand,  they  give 
all  that  the  shareholders,  the  public,  or  the 
Government,  have  any  right  to  require.  The 
actual  solvency  of  every  company,  the  honesty 
of  its  declared  dividend,  and  the  wisdom  with 
which  its  concerns  are  managed,  would  emerge 
so  distinctly  from  an  analysis  of  two  or  three 
years  of  returns  such  as  those  of  this  draft,  that 
no  question  as  to  either  of  these  disputed  points 
need  ever  after  arise.  Unfortunately  there  are 
many  companies  now  existing  the  managers  of 
which  are  instinctively  aware  that  the  less  that 
is  known  as  to  such  facts,  the  better  face  they 
can  put  on  them.  To  such  managers,  chairmen, 
and  directors, — would  that  there  were  fewer  of 
them  ! — Mr.  Fleming  must  appear  in  the  light  of 
a very  formidable  antagonist,  or,  in  their  own 
language,  a mischievous  busybody. 


VARIORUM. 

Messrs.  W.  & G.  Acdsley,  of  Liverpool,  have 
commenced  the  publication  in  parts  of  two  im- 
portant works, — “ Outlines  of  Ornament  in  all 
Styles,”  selected  from  executed  ancient  and 
modem  works,  and  intended  to  be  a hand-book 
for  the  architect  and  decorative  artist ; and 
a “ Popular  Dictionary  of  Architecture  and  the 
allied  Arts  : a Work  of  Reference  for  the  Archi- 
tect, Builder,  Sculptor,  Decorative  Artist  and 
General  Student ; with  numerous  Illustrations 
from  all  Styles  of  Architecture,  from  the  Egyp- 


tian to  the  Renaissance."  One  part  of  each 
work  is  published.  Each  of  the  books  -will  have 
our  attention  when  further  advanced.  In  re- 
spect of  the  second  work,  the  commencement  of 
the  prospectus  will  probably  bo  regarded  as  an 
impeachment  of  the  Architectural  Publication 
Society’s  Dictionary : — " There  is  probably,”  they 
say,  " no  work  more  required  at  tho  present  time 
than  a good  Dictionary  raisonnd  of  the  nume- 
rous terms  used  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Such  a work, 
strango  to  say,  does  not  exist,  notwithstanding 
the  countless  demands  which  have  been  made 
for  it  during  lato  years.  Numerous  learned 
treatises  have  been  published  on  all  departments 
of  the  fine  arts,  replete  with  technical  terms  and 
allusions  to  artistic  details  which  they  do  not 

pause  to  to  describe.” We  opened  the  28th 

volume  of  the  ‘‘  Sussex  Archeeological  Collec- 
tions,” recently  issued,  at  a paper  “On  the 
Archmology  of  Sussex  Cricket,”  by  the  Editor 
(Mr.  C.  F.  Trower,  M.A.j,  and  could  not  look  at 
any  other  paper  till  we  had  finished  it,  so  full  of 
information  and  pleasantly  written  it  is.  It  is 
Mr.  Trower’s  own  fault,  therefore,  that  we  havo 
time  only  to  say  that  tho  indefatigable  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Walcott,  Sir  George  Duckett,  Mr.  H. 
Simmons,  and  others,  concur  to  produce  a very 
useful  addition  to  the  long  row  of  volumes 

issued  by  the  Sussex  Archmological  Society. 

“ Boiler  and  Factory  Chimneys : their  Draught, 
Power,  and  Stability,  with  a Chapter  on  Light- 
ning Conductors,"  by  Robert  Wilson,  A.I.C.E. 
(Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.),  contains  valuable 
information  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats. 
We  quote  a few  practical  paragraphs  : — 

“A  chimnej-sbaft  is  made  up  of  a serioa  of  Bt«pi  or 
courses,  one  above  anotber.  Each  step  is  of  nuiform 
thichncas,  but  as  we  ascend,  each  succeeding  step  is 
thinner  than  that  which  it  rests  upon,  so  that  the  bed 
joints  betw<en  the  steps,  where  the  thickness  changes, 
have  less  stability  than  the  intermediate  bed.joints,  and 
it  is  only  these  former  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  formuls  in  determining  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  structure.  The  height  of  the  different  steps  of  noi- 
form  tbichuess  varies  greatly  according  to  the  judgment 
and  practice  of  the  architect  or  builder,  and  tbs  oustoni 
in  oiderent  districts.  If  we  take  tbe  safe  load  that  can 
be  borne  by  good  brickwork,  at  2O,O0J  lb.  per  square* 
foot,  and  tbe  weight  of  brickwork  with  little  mortar  at 
tbe  joints,  at  115  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  we  have  20,000-1-116 
= 170,  approximately,  us  tbe  extreme  height  in  feet,  we 
sbottld  make  any  single  division,  or  length,  of  uniform 
thickness.  This  length  is  very  seldom  approaobed,  even 
in  the  tallest  shafts,  as  the  brickwork  has  also  to  bear  the 
weight  doe  to  force  of  wind  acting  against  the  opposite 
side  of  chimney,  in  addition  to  the  chimney  itself.  The 
steps,  or  conrses,  shoold  not  exceed  90  ft.  in  height, 
except  in  cases  where  tbe  chimney-sbart  is  inside  a tower 
which  protects  it  from  the  wind.  In  ehimneys  from  90  ft, 
to  120  ft  high,  the  lengths  vary  from  17  ft.  to  26  ft.,  the 
top  height  being  one  brick  thick  ; in  chimneys  from  lilO  ft, 
to  160  ft.,  the  lengths  are  from  25  ft.  to  35  ft. ; in  chimnejs 
from  160  ft.  to  200  ft.  tbe  lengths  are  from  35  ft.  to  50  ft., 
the  top  length  being  one  brick  and  a half  thick,  and  in 
very  tall  chimneys,  that  is,  from  200  ft.  to  300  ft..,  and 
over,  tbe  lengths  vary  I'rom  60  ft.  to  90  ft.,  tbe  thickness 
of  top  length  being  one  brick  and  a half.  The  binding  *>£ 
tbe  maaouryt  is  often  increased  by  laying  at  intervals 
hoop-irons,  tarred  and  sanded,  in  the  bed-joints,  tbe  ends 
being  turned  down  into  tbe  side  j Ants,  The  length  of  the 
hoop-iron  in  each  joint  should  be  twice  tbe  clrcumfereuoe 
of  tQe  chimney  at  that  part." 

“ Unclaimed  Money : Handy  Book  for  Heirs 

at  Law,  Next  of  Kin,  and  Persons  in  Search  of  a 
Clue,”  by  Edward  Preston  (1,  Great  College- 
street,  Westminster),  is  not  unamusing,  and 
may  in  some  cases  be  useful ; but  woe  to  the 
man  or  woman  who  gets  set  on  such  a chase  os 

that  in  question. General  Sir  Arthur  Cotton, 

in  the  Leisure  Hour,  bears  out  what  we  have 
often  asserted  in  respect  of  Irrigation  in  India. 
— “ What  is  now  wanted  to  provide  against 
famine  is,  first,  to  put  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
tanks  in  complete  order,  to  enlarge  them,  and, 
wherever  possible,  to  supply  them  from  the 
great  rivers;  secondly,  to  connect  the  various 
patches  of  navigation  already  executed  in  tbe 
different  works  of  irrigation,  and  complete  the 
lines  of  main  canal  throughout  the  country,  for 
this  is  perfectly  practicable  throughout  India ; 
and  thirdly,  to  extend  irrigation  to  every 
district  according  to  its  capabilities.  It  is  most 
certain  that  in  this  way  not  only  can  all  India 
be  secured  from  famine,  if  it  pleases  God  to  con- 
tinue  the  seasons  as  hitherto, — that  is,  without 
more  severe  failures  of  rain, — but  its  wealth 
and  prosperity  can  be  increased  far  beyond  the 
change  which  has  passed  over  Godavery,  for 
that  district  is  still  isolated  and  cut  off  from 
sharing  in  the  coal  and  other  productions  of 
distant  districts.  It  will  be  seen  by  what  Mr. 
Leslie  says  about  the  canal  from  Calcutta  to  the 

• As  the  eruahiog  strength  of  ordinary  brickwork  is 
much  ]eaa  than  9j  too  a to  tbe  square  foot,  tbe  strength  of 
the  bricks  used  in  viry  high  actuciurea  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  experiment. 

-f  The  bond  uinaUy  adopted  is  one  course  of  headers  to 
four  of  stretches.  In  circular  chimueys  a uniform  bond 
for  the  outaide  course  of  brickwork  U sometimes  recklessly 
adopted. 
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jiGangoG,  that  tho  grand  deeideratnm  ia  cheap 
[(transit ; even  in  a short  distance,  as  of  130  miles, 
: If-  millions  may  be  saved  per  annum.  How 
l-mach  moro  must  it  be  needed  in  great  distances 
, of  1,000  or  2,000  miles  ? With  respect  to  the 
general  resnlts  of  tho  great  irrigation  works 
I executed  by  our  Government  in  returns  to  the 
Treasu.-y  directly  from  water-rates  alone,  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  head  of  the  Irrigation  Department 
in  the  India  Office,  said,  at  a meeting  of  the 
..bociety  of  Arts,  that  the  lowest  return  was  four 
and  thi-ee.qnartera  per  cent.,  and  the  highest 

forty,  for  all  the  works  in  operation.” The 

mew  number  of  Night  ond  Morning  (edited  by 
Dr.  Baruardo)  says: — “ Referring^to  the  work- 
iihouse  infirmary,  Mr.  Peek  quotes  from  the 
I writings  of  a lady  who  has  had  great  experience 
i,of  workliouse  life, — ‘ The  assortment  of  strange 
Ibedfcllows  in  a workhouse  ward  is  such  as 
•poverty  and  the  Poor-law  could  alone  bring 
itfogether.  Men  in  convict-looking  clothing  are 
■sitting  on  the  sides  of  tho  beds;  faces  are 
lamongst  them  on  which  one  dare  not  look  again. 
Strong,  bad  men  are  dying  hero,  after  lives  of 
sin  and  shame  : wild  animals  tracked  to  their 
'lair,  dying_  savage  to  the  last.  Children  are 
here  j the  little  pale-faced  boy  of  ten  years  old 
has  been  two  years  in  that  bed;  the  dying 
tramp  lies  quiet  beside  him ; a burglar  is  in  one 
bed,  in  the  next  a boy  of  sixteen  with  an  inno- 
cent face.’  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture. 
Indeed,  we  can  add  our  personal  testimony  to 
that  of  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  and  assert,  without 
(fear  of  contradiction,  that  tho  workhouse 
Isystem,  as  applied  to  children  of  the  State,  is 
in  itself  a most  prolific  so'urce  of  that  pauperism, 
iwretchodnoBS,  and  crime,  under  which  our  land 
igroans.  Were  it  not  for  the  various  Homes, 
Icertified  and  voluntary,  which  have  been  esta- 
blished for  the  rescue  aud  training  of  destitute 
children,  the  condition  of  these  poor  creatures, 
bad  as  it  is  now,  would  be  infinitely  worse.” 


the  matter  too  closely,  there  seems  little  doubt 
of  the  primary  cause. 

I began  by  saying  that  these  daily  troubles 
are  likely  to  be  in  some  degree  remedied. 
If  yon  will  give  your  aid  and  influence, 
all  may  be  set  right.  Will  you  give  another 
“ Blow  for  Life  ” ? To  many  of  these  young 
women  their  study  is  a matter  of  vital  import- 
ance from  a monetary  point  of  view.  Others 
only  work  from  love  of  art  and  to  improve  the 
talent  with  which  they  are  gifted.  But  how 
can  either  hope  to  excel  under  such  baneful 
influences  ? I can  testify  to  headache,  nausea, 
weariness  of  mind  and  body,  work  abandoned  in 
midday  from  sheer  inability  to  bear  the  discom- 
fort _ any  longer,  discouragement  and  dissatis- 
faction, even  where  there  is  a strong  will  and  a 
wish  to  persevere.  What  must  it  be  to  those 
who  have  only  just  begun,  and  have  the  whole 
struggle  before  them  ? It  seems  to  me  that  the 
schools  were  arranged  for  a certain  number, 
who  have  been  more  than  doubled  without  any 
increase  of  accommodation. 

If  you  will  take  the  matter  in  hand,  you  -will 
win  the  gratitude  of  many  a weary  worker,  and 
add  one  more  to  the  many  heartfelt  obligations 
of  yours  very  faithfully, 

A Lover  of  Fresh  Air. 


lilisctllitratt. 


CONDITION  OP  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Sir,— I sat  down  yesterday  to  pour  out  to  you 
II  stnng  of  grievances  as  to  tho  sanitary  short- 
nommgs  of  tho  Schools  of  Art,  South  Ken- 
(mgton;  and  I was  stopped  by  the  welcome 
lews  that  workmen  had  been  there  during  the 
lay  to  put  in  new  ventilators.  So  it  appears 
hat,  things  having  got  “to  the  worst,”  are 
the  old  proverb,  and  “mend,” 

.nd  thus  one  trouble  may  be  over.  But  I have 
ittlo  faith  in  tho  completeness  of  the  remedy 
vithout  your  help.  ■'  ’ 

Things  have,  indeed,  been  pretty  bad,  and  are 
0 still  m some  respects.  There  are  over  200 
roung  women  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  their  use  • 
hey  are  working  daily  from  a quarter  past  nine’ 
r thereabouts,  until  four.  The  windows  are 
■losod,  and  the  students  are  forbidden  to  inter- 
ere  with  them.  LPorhaps  wisely,  for  when,  in  a 
mfferiug  moment,  one  of  them  ventured  to  open 
' window,  the  whole  thing  fell  in,  or  out,  to  the 
vident  nsk  of  those  beneath  it.]  These  windows 
inly  open  by  a swing  pane  at  the  top,  so  that 
ven  in  the  hottest  summer’s  day,  a very  limited 
portion  of  fresh  air  can  bo  obtained  from  them 
luring  the  luncheon  half-hour,  a man  comes 
jound  and  tests  the  heat  of  the  rooms  by 

t J aboye  60“, 

le  ventilates  the  room  for  a few  minutes.  But 
t It  bo  only  airless  and  close,  the  windows 
il?WR  f always  been  yen- 

In  the  retiring-room  there  ere  eight  oom- 
ho  whSe’«o')f*r  ^ one  window  to  ventilate 
art  I o?' the  J o’  T often  shat, -the  fault, 
tould  ’ -,‘*‘™solveB  ; bat  there 

hould  be  a Bupennteadent.  In  the  lavatory 

a- they’d.  towels  provided 

Jn  over  '“.'■'"t.-'et  me  remind 

mcl  “ -ftnty  persons  to  each 

Soience  School  has  been 
It  apart  for  those  young  women  who  are 
udymg  anatomy.  Under  this  room  there  runs 
Jff®’  7^”’' “'‘’‘'■eeii  with  offensive 
alter  of  some  kmd,  that  the  room  is  unteuant- 
Window  be  kept  open. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  there  is 
•thing  unwholesome  in  this  pipe  ; but  the  fact 
mams  that  it  is  quite  insuSerable,  aud  that 
e constant  draught  is  more  than  delicate 
opie  can  bear  m winter.  The  result  is  cold 

phus°and  deTth^n  recent  case  of  dudes  a tramwi 

pirns  and  death,  and  without  wishing  to  press  | principal  dep6t. 


London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Extension.  — The  new  main  fsectlon  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company, 
in  course  of  formation,  which  will  give  to 
Northampton  increased  advantages  with  regard 
to  railway  accommodation,  is  (according  to  tho 
local  Herald)  progressing  rapidly,  so  far  as  the 
preliminary  earthworks  are  concerned.  Com- 
mencing at  Roade,  where  the  line  will  eventually 
join  with  the  present  permanent  way,  the  work 
of  excavating  has  been  exceedingly  heavy, 
owing  to  the  depth  of  tho  cuttings  necessary  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  the  hard  nature  of  the 
earth.  On  leaving  Roade,  there  is  a catting 
measuring  3-14,000  cubic  yards,  while  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  distant  is  another  of  almost 
equal  proportions.  From  this  point,  however, 
tho  work  is  comparatively  light,  until  the  Lady 
Brook,  at  Milton,  is  reached.  Here  has  been 
constructed  a largo  and  substantial  bridge,  with 
three  arches,  tho  structure  itself  being  com- 
pleted ; and  tho  work  of  levelling  is  now  pro- 
ceeding. At  Hnnsbnry-hill  there  are  extensive 
works  for  the  excavation  and  formation  of  the 
tnnnel,  which,  when  completed,  will  measure 
54  chains.  At  different  points  shafts  have  been 
sunk,  and  the  progress  at  present  is  stated  to  bo 
very  satisfactory  to  tho  contractors,  Messrs. 
Meakin  & Dcau.  At  Northampton,  where  the 
main  line  will  cross  the  Peterborough  branch, 
a large  bridge  has  been  built.  Immediately 
adjacent  to  this  the  canal  will  be  spanned  by  a 
bridge.  The  loop  line,  with  the  Peterborough 
and  Harborougb  lines  joining  between  Bridge- 
street  Station  and  the  level  crossing  gate,  is 
nearly  completed,  as  is  also  tho  diversion  of  the 
canal  just  below  the  bridge,  already  mentioned. 
The  chief  engineers  are  Messrs.  Wm.  Baker  & 
Stevenson,  aud  tho  works  are  being  superintended 
by  Mr.  Trench,  engineer  for  the  London  aud 
North-Western  Railway  Company,  and  Mr. 
Strover,  contractor’s  engineer. 

Metropolitan  Street  Improvements  — 
On  Wednesday  that  portion  of  the  new  street 
in  course  of  construction  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  from  Shoreditch  to  Bloomsbury, 
which  lies  between  Wilderness-row,  Clerkenwell 
and  Farringdon-road,  was  publicly  opened.  At 
half.past  two  in  the  afternoon,  at  Foresters’ 
Hall,  a procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  Sir 
J.  McGaroll  Hogg,  aud  other  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  followed  by 
members  of  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry,  who 
marched  down  the  new  thoroughfare  to  Far- 
ringdon-road, back  to  St.  John’s-square,  where 
the  opening  ceremony  took  place.  The  proceed- 
ings concluded  with  a luncheon  at  the  Foresters’ 
Hall.  The  new  street  passes  within  a few 
yards  of  St.  John’s  Gate. 

Coal  Mines  in  Cliina. — A statement  comes 
from  China  of  a schomo  about  to  be  launched 
for  working  coal-mines  some  120  miles  west  of 
Chefoo.  A Taoutai,  named  Chang,  has,  it  is 
said,  got  permission  to  form  a merchants’  com- 
pany to  commence  operations  with  all  the 
modem  scientific  appliances.  The  scheme  in- 
eludes  a tramway  to  the  sea,  with  Chefoo  as  the 

n-rnn/>iT-.Q  1 


Sheffield  Work  for  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion.— Messrs.  Steel  & Garland,  of  the  Wham- 
cliffe  Works,  in  this  town,  have  prepared  a 
selection  of  goods  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  which 
will  uphold  the  reputation  which  Sheffield  now 
enjoys  for  the  manufacture  of  grates  and 
fenders.  There  are  in  all  eight  grates,  with 
fenders,  ash-pans,  tile-hearths,  and  standards. 
Conspicuous  amongst  them  is  one  of  the  old 
style  of  hob-grates,  which  has  been  made  from 
a special  design  for  the  Exhibition.  The  grate- 
is  square  in  form,  and  the  outer  mouldings  are 
of  hon,  dead  bright,  In  front  of  the  hobs  are 
let  in  two  embossed  and  engraved  brass  panels  j 
aud  following  the  line  of  the  moulding  is  an 
embossed  polished  brass  concave  canopy.  The 
fire-bars  fit  into  a semicircular  opening,  with 
brass  panels,  and  the  back  of  the  grate  is 
fitted  up  with  encaustic  tiles.  Then  there 
is  a grate  of  an  entirely  different  cbaracter- 
It  is  one  of  the  old  Stephens  pattern,  made 
of  burnished  steel,  for  which  this  firm  have 
been  noted.  Round  the  canopy  is  a very 
rich  ormolu  moulding  and  bead.  The  canopy  ia 
engraved  with  a florid  Italian  design,  and  nickel- 
plated.  Next  is  a class  of  grate  in  the  “Queen 
Anno  stylo.”  One  of  these  has  a series  of 
polished  brass-reeded  mouldings,  with  hand- 
painted  art  tiles  up  the  sides  of  the  grate  aud 
across  the  top.  They  form  a frieze,  and  repre- 
sent Martin’s  “(Edipus  and  Narcissus,”  painted 
in  Indian  blue,  in  panels.  Polished  brass  forms  a 
marked  feature  in  the  goods  of  this  exhibit. 
The  firm  have  recently  opened  show-rooms  on 
tie  Holborn  Viaduct,  London. 

Loudon  and  Middlesex  Arcbseological 
Society. — This  Society  was  represented  at  tho 
funeral  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  by  Mr.  J.  Green 
Waller,  vice-president  (in  the  place  of  the  pre- 
sident, Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  who  was  uu- 
fortunately  unable  to  be  present),  Mr.  Alfred 
White,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Braybrook,  P.S.A., 
Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  and  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr, 
George  H.  Birch.  Sir  Gilbert  bad  boon 
associated  with  the  Society  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, and  contributed  several  papers, 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Transactions. 
Ho  held  the  position  of  vice-president,  and  at  tho 
time  of  his  lamented  decease  was  making 
arrangements  for  reading  a paper  at  one  of  the 
evening  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Plumbers  on  Strike.— Tho  plumbers  of 
Edinburgh,  to  the  number  of  200,  went  out  on 
strike  on  Saturday,  in  consequence  of  a notice 
issued  by  the  masters  that  tho  men  would  be 
required  to  walk  to  their  jobs,  when  within 

city  boundaries,  in  their  own  time. Last 

week  the  plumbers  of  Nottingliam  “ turned  out,” 
owing  to  the  masters  refusing  to  pay  an  advance 
in  wages,  which,  it  is  alleged,  they  had  promised 
the  men.  Last  October  the  men,  who  wore  paid 
at  the  rate  of  9d.  an  hour,  agitated  for  a rise  of 
Id.  per  hour.  After  a good  deal  of  discussion 
the  masters,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  pay  an  imme- 
diate advance  of  Jd.  per  hour,  and  promised  a 
further  similar  rise  on  tho  1st  of  April. 

Theatre  Burnt.— On  Saturday,  the  6th  inst., 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Oldham,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  building,  which  ivould  hold 
between  2,000  and  3,000  people,  was  tho  pro- 
perty  of  a limited  company,  and  was  insured. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  not  known,  but  it  began 
near  the  stage  and  must  have  been  smouldering 
all  night.  The  wardrobe  and  orchestral  instru- 
ments were  consumed.  The  People’s  Music-hall 
was  also  discovered  to  be  on  fire  on  Saturday,  so 
that  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  an  incendiary. 

The  late  Mr.  Rocliead,  Architect. — Wo 
hear  with  regret  that  Mr.  John  T.  Rochead  died 
on  the  7th  inst.  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Rochead 
was  for  many  years  a leading  architect  in 
Glasgow,  and  designed  many  important  build- 
ings  : the  Bank  of  Scotland,  Park  Chui-ch,  Knock 
Castle,  and  West  Sbandon  and  many  other  large 
houses.  He  was  also  one  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors in  the  Foreign  Office  competition. 
After  a severe  illness  about  ton  years  ago,  he 
gave  up  practice  and  retired  to  Edinburgh. 

Provident  Institution  of  Builders’  Fore- 
men and  Clerks  of  "Works. — Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  was  for  many  years  a patron  and  liberal 
supporter  of  this  Institution.  Too  late  to  ba 
included  in  our  report  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's- 
funeral,  we  learn  that  the  Institution  was  repre- 
sented thereat  by  Mr.  R.  Johnson  (president), 

Mr.  J.  Hutchings  (treasurer),  Mr.  W.  Miller 
(librarian),  and  Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Bedford  (sec- 
retary). 
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The  Simon  Testimonial.  — When  Mr. 
Simon  retired  from  the  office  of  oliief  medical 
adTiser  in  her  Majesty’s  Priry  Counoil,  a 
proposal  was  made  to  raise  a subscription 
in  order  to  present  that  gentleman  with  some 
testimonial  in  token  of  Ms  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  sanitary 
science  in  particular.  On  Saturday  last,  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  fnnd  was  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
Adelphi,  Sir  James  Paget  in  the  chair,  when  a 
report  was  presented,  stating  that  the  amount 
of  money  required  had  been  liberally  subscribed. 
Eesolutions  were  passed  adopting  the  report,  and 
thankang  the  subscribers,  and  Mr.  Woolner  for 
so  successfully  carrying  out  their  wishes,  in  the 
preparation  of  a bust.  Its  ultimate  destination 
is  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Concrete  Girders. — Mr.  Henry  P.  Holt,  C.E., 
writes, — In  reading  the  Builder  of  March  9th, 
at  page  231, 1 find  a description  of  some  concrete 
girders  combined  with  wrought  iron  as  a ten- 
eional  member,  and  Portland  cement  concrete 
forming  the  upper  or  compressional  member. 
I can  add  my  testimony  as  to  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  this  method  from  a four  years’ 
experience  in  its  use  and  construction.  I shall 
be  glad  to  forward  you  sections  and  information 
should  you  wish  it. 

A Church  on  rire.— During  service  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  24th  ult.,  a portion  of 
the  roof  of  St.  Aime’s  Church,  Birkenhead,  was 
found  to  be  on  fire.  Mr.  Benson,  plumber,  who  was 
in  the  church,  got  outside  upon  the  roof  with  a 
number  of  men.  They  found  that  an  iron  flue, 
which  proceeds  from  the  heating  apparatus,  had 
become  red-hot  nearly  to  the  top,  and  had  ignited 
the  woodwork.  The  fire,  which  was  soon  ex- 
tinguished, did  damage  to  the  extent  of  1001. 


For  alteratiosB  at  the  White  Horee,  Brentford.  Mr. 
G.  W.  More,  architect:— 

Nutt £206  0 0 

Spicer 190  5 0 

Nye 187  0 0 


For  th*  erection  of  gas-worki,  at  Darentb,  Kent,  for  the 
managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District.  Messrs. 
' !t  C.  Haiston,  aiobicects,  Mr.  U.  Jones,  consulting 


Wilson  & Douglaa  . 

Porter  & Co 

Luke  Hook  Green  , 

Strode  & Oo 

Cutler  & Son 

Bower  (accepted!,... 


..£8,750  0 I 
..  8,216  0 
..  7,845  0 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  cottages  in  the  West  End- 
lane,  Kilbuni,  for  Mr.  Cheetcr  Foolsham.  Mr,  C.  Foul- 
sham,  architect 

Deduct  if  owner 
removes  top-soil. 

Mark  £1,814  0 £30  0 

Yerbnry 1,012  10  38  0 

Wbitelaw  1,426  0 67  7 

Cohen 1,350  0 45  0 


For  brick  and  pipe  sewers  for  the  Lewisham  Board  of 
Works 

Ilea  £1.688 

Thompson 1,660 

Hubbard 1,600 

Woodhsm 1,430 

Pirzey  (accepted)  1,400 

Woodham  


1,180 


Gaa-lighting  by  Electricity. — It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  gas-lamps  in  Pall-mall  will  be 
lighted  by  electricity  this  Saturday  evening 
between  five  and  seven  o’clock. 


tendehs 


For  four  shops  in  Burdett-road,  at  the  rear  of  the 
Eoyal,"  Bow-road,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Tates 


Thorpe 

Steel 

Marr .... 

Blow 

Atherton  k Latta ... 

Cocks  

Peters 

Pratt  & Wiseman... 

Bussell 

Barrow 


..£3,274 
3,200 
3,175  ' 
3,103 
3,105 
3,t20 


For  warehouse  and  shops  in  WUton-road,  Pimlico,  for 
Mr.  W.  Hudson.  Mr.  H.E.  W'allia,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Selby  & Rogers  j— 

Patrick £13,6-20 


Lucas  Bros 

Abrahams 

Sbaw  

Adamson  

Walker 

McLscblau  

Chappell  

Nye 

Macey  

Perry 

Peto  Bros,  (accepted) 


17,609  0 
17,497  0 
17.430  0 
17,293  0 
17,137  2 
16,939  0 
18,721  0 
16,370  0 


For  building  new  Primitive  Methodist  Church  and 
schools,  4c,,  at  CliftonviUe,  Brighton,  for  the  Rev.  W. 
Dinniok.  Mr.  T.  Wonnaoott,  architect.  Quautiiies 
supplied,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brayshaw 

Lidbetter  (accepted)  £1,395  0 0 


For  erection  of  new  school  buildings  and  appurtenances, 
in  Clarkson-street,  Canning-town,  for  the  West  Ham 
School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect.  Quantitiea 
lUDplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  4 Sons 

Beed...  .£4.804  0 0 

Abrahams  4,643  0 0 

Hoakiogs  Bros 4,357  0 0 

Norton  & Sons 4,234  0 0 

Gregar  . 4.173  0 0 

Euight  4 Donston  4,142  0 0 

Morter  4,092  0 0 

North  Bros,  (accepted) 3,950  0 0 


For  residence  at  Blackwell,  Bromsgrove,  for  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor.  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied 

Smallwood  4 Co 

Davies  Bros 

Wood  4 Sons  

Mountford 

Brazier  4 Weaver  (accepted) .. 


..£2,477  0 
..  2,412  0 
..  2,375  0 
2,333  0 


For  new  buildings  for  the  London  Salvage  Corps,  i 
Southwark  Bridge-road.  Mr.  Wm.  Wimble,  architect 

Hook  & OldroT ....£7,214  0 0 

Morter 6,943  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White 6,878  0 0 

Grover 6,875  0 0 

Braid  4 Co 6,828  0 0 

Abbott 6,820  0 0 

Laurence  6,738  0 0 


16,2 


15,6>3 

15,600 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  annexe  to  the  Criterion,  Piccadilly. 
Mr.  Tbos.  Verity,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Plimsaul : — 

Trollope  £11,134  0 0 

Holland  4 Hannen  11,125  0 0 

Lucas  Bros 10,757  0 0 

Webster  10,350  0 0 

Peto  Bros,  (accepted)  8,927  0 0 


For  laundry  and  kitchen  fittings  at  the  School  for 
Imbecile  Children,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District, 
Messrs.  A.  4C.  Haraton,  architects:  — 

May  Broa.  (accepted) £2,239  0 0 

Joinery  FUtingt  inLaundry  and  Kitthtn. 

May  Bros,  (accepted) .£254  0 0 


Fornew  stables.  Ac.,  at  Westow-hill.  Upper  Norwood, 
for  Mr.  J.  Salwin  Tait.  Messrs.  Power  4 Wneeler,  archi- 
tects. Mr.  Wm.  Barnett,  surveyor  : — 

Tarrant  4 Sons.... £4,100  0 0 

Peacock  Bros 3,^!09  0 0 

Latbey  Bros 3,778  0 0 

Buckland  3,778  14  0 

Bayes  Bros.  4 Allen  

Boyce  

Braid  4 Co.  (accepted)  .. 

Pearson  


3,675 
3,674 
3,655  0 


For  pulling  down  p*rt  and  enlargement  of  the  Parish  i 
Church,  Radstoek.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Willcci,  & Wilson,; 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  Deane 

Lone  7. £3.137  10  0 

Mann  . 3,033  0 0 

Bird 2,932  17  8 

Bladwell 3.899  la  0 

Halherly 2.684  0 0 

Brown  . 2,067  4 0 

Jones  4 Co.  2,6W  5 0 

Davis  S rt 

Wall  4 Hook  (acerpted*) ...  2,513  0 0 

* auDjecc  to  a lew  ouiisetonB, 


2,579  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Sol's  Arms,  corner  of  Drummond- 
street,  Hampstead-rosd.  Mr.  J.  R.  Furniss,  architect : — 

Bcblater _.£707  0 0 

Shapley  660  0 0 

E7era  650  0 0 

Bitbop C27  0 0 

Gould  & Brand 569  0 0 

Auley  680  0 0 

Benstead  & Sons  (accepted) 559  0 0 


For  premises.  Nos.  45  and  46,  Chariotte-street,  Fins. 
■bury,  for  Mr.  J.  K.  Farlow.  Mr,  R.  P.  Notley,  archi- 
tect;— 

Hart  (accepted)  £2,613  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  St.  James's-road,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Mr.  James  Blundell,  architect 

Beeching  (accepted)  £1,255  0 0 


For  road-making  and  sewers  for  the  British  Land 
-Company,  Limited,  on  their  estates  at  Wimbledon  and 
Tooting.  Mr.  H.  B.  MichelJ,  surveyor  : — 

Harris ...,.£668  0 0 

Jackson  500  0 0 

Peill 500  0 0 

Hes  496  10  8 

Clarke 435  17  6 

Pizzey  (accepted)  481  0 0 


For  the  enlargement  of  a manufactory  at  Milwnll,  for 
Mr  J.  T.  Morton.  Mr.  Wro.  Rve,  architect : — 

Woodward £1,122  0 0 

Sawyer  1,070  0 0 

Heiser 909  0 0 

High 930  0 0 

Crabb  923  0 0 

Salt  895  0 0 

Sheffield  APrebble  (accepted)...  837  0 0 


For  new  schools  for  the  London  Sohool  Board,  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson,  architect. 

Gillespie-road,  Highbury 


Scrivener  .. 

Tongue  

Perry  4 Co 

Hobson 

Roberts 

Williams  & Son  ., 

Thomson  

Boyce 

Brass 

Grover  

Wall  Bros 

Jerrard 

Pritchard 

Lawrence 


£12,277  I 
..  12,209  I 
..  12,147  < 
..  12,063  I 
..  12,040  I 
..  12,039  ( 
..  11,998  ' 
..  11,994 
,.  11,991 
..  11,804 
11,585 
..  11,677 
11,565 
11,567 


For  house,  stables,  4o.,  for  Mr.  Beall,  Banstead,  Mr.. 
F.  J.  Dibble,  architect : — _ .. 

Hards  £1,780  0 0 

Taylor 1.660  0 0 

English  1.450  0 0 

Heal 1.305  0 0 


For  sohool  and  teachers’ house,  Raydon,  SnlTolk.  Mr 
Frederick  Barnes,  architect 

Tbwaites .£1,157  0 0 

Welham 1.303  10  0 

Luff.  ••  l»3i6  0 0 


For  nnderdraiaing  Low  Hall  Farm,  Walthamstow,  fo- 
the  Walthamstow  Local  Board.  Mr.  John  H.  Swao 
engineer.  Quanliuea  by  Mr.  T.  Deacon 

Pound £1,000  0 0 

Person  1.647  0 0 

■Wilson 1.370 

Horsey 1.3®3 

Jackson  


1.350 


Pizzey .. 


0 0 


Wilson 

Bloomfield .. 

Bugbird 

Tay  lor 


1,250  0 0 


1,171 

1,105 

1,155 


0 0 


0 0 


For  ereetin"  tanks,  outfaU  works,  and  main  brick  an 
pipe  sewers,  for  the  Walthamstow  Local  Board.  Mi 
John  H.  Swan,  engineer.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Horendei . 
Heath,  A Berridge,  and  Mr.  T.  Deacon 


For  Mteratione  at  the  Imperial  Arms,  King’s-road, 
Fulham,  for  Mr.  Lunnis.  Mr.  Lamborn,  architect 

Bridge £j91  0 0 

Bigwood 375  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted) S65  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  King's  Head,  Actou,  for  Messrs. 
•Fuller,  Smith,  & Torner.  Mr.  G,  More,  architect 

Lamble  £275  0 0 

Chamberlaiu 272  0 0 

Hunt  ....  202  15  0 

Nye  (accepted) 3oO  0 0 


Beeger-road,  Hackney;— 

Thomson 

Hobson 

Tyerman  

Brass 

Hook  4 (Dldrey  

Williams  4 Sons 

Higgs  4 Hill  

Perry  & Oo 

Bhemeld  4 Co 

Bargeant  

Boyce 

Roberts 

Grover  


£13,697  0 I 
..  13,634  0 
..  13400  0 
13,322  0 
..  13,391  0 
...  13,230  0 
..  13,180  0 
..  13,173  0 


For  building  embossing  and  glass-writing  works,  for 
Mr.  Wm.  Gibbs,  at  397,  Kingslaiul-rosd  : — 

Auley  ..£328  0 0 

Keen  ...  230  0 0 

Harris 3s7  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted) - 193  0 0 


Fotltwo  houses  at  Walmer,  near  Deal,  for  Mr.  E,  8. 

JIssoD.  Mr.  W.  B.  Catherwood,  architect  :— 

Lawrence £4,843  0 0 

W.  4 T.  Donne — . 4,150  0 0 

Troliepe  3,981  0 0 

Cottew 3,998  0 0 

Paramor 3,838  0 0 

G.  H.  Deane 3.719  0 0 


Effra-parade,  Brixton 



Jaffrard  

Brass  - 

Tyerman 

Pritchard  

Boyce  

Nightingale  

Thomson 

Kirk  4 Randall 

Downs 


Wilson  . 

Monday 

Cooke  4 Bon  

Botterill  4 Co 

PhQlips  4Co 

Winsford  4 Co 

Pearson 

Bugbird  

Pizeer  

Jackson 

Taylor  

Bloomfield  (accepted)  .. 


£24,873  0 0 


0 0 


24,327  0 
24,146  ■ 
23,600 

22, zee 
22,569 
22,353 
22,305 
22,100 
21,618 
19,818 


For  altering  and  enlarging  the  laundry  and  bakckoni 
at  the  Onion  Workhouse,  Woolwich-road,  Greenwich,  I 
the  Guardians  of  the  Greenwich  Union.  Mr.  W.  VVaU<' 


0 0 


For  alterations,  and  fitting-np  offices  in  pitch  pine,  at 
93,  High. street,  Kensingtou,  for  Messrs.  Herbert  Clarke 
and  Rickett  Smith.  Mr.  John  Groom,  architect  :— 

Srimpson  £100  0 0 

Sharp  4 Everett  369  0 0 

Frost  4 Knight 327  17  6 

NichoUs 294  6 6 

Whitby  (accepted;  273  0 0 


architect : — 

Sampson 

Downs 

Johnston 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Tongue  

Kellaway  (accepted)  . 


..£2,787 
..  2.738 
..  2,697 
..  2,685 
..  2,440 
..  2,428 
..  2,312 


TO  COEEESPOiTOENTS. 
a.  K— Di.  B.-E.  A.  Y.-W.  E.-B  M -T.  H.  W.-D^  A Y 
B.  . Oa-B.  A-B.  r.-M,.  B.-J  8.  O.-T.  M.-K  M.-U.  . 
T.  D.— Eeclttiologlit— -f-  H.— W.  P-  O.— J.  N.— W. 

B.  A.  F.—J.  D.—JL  A Danzig  libaU  li 


•e  attention).— W.  F.  (eHtb 


Ail  Btatementa  of  laot»,  u»u  of  Moaen,  » a 
by  the  name  and  addr«»  of  the  eendar, 
puhlicatUm. 

Koto.— The  responjlblllty  of  Blfoed  arttelee 
. nbiie  meetingt,  revU,  of  coaiao,  with  the  authi 


neceeaaniyio 
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The  Structural  Provision  for  the  Dichargta 
of  the  Painfall  of  London. 


HE  Bcrioas  damage 
and  discomfort  in- 
flicted on  ao  large  an 
I area  of  London  by 
the  rain  of  the  night 
and  morning  of  tho 
10th  and  11th  of 
April  afford  a sub- 
ject of  very  aorioua 
contemplation  to  all 
■who  are  engaged  in  building,  or  in 
dealing  with  that  first  duty  of 
the  architect,  tho  art  of  keeping 
houses  dry.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
tho  first  account  which  was  published  of  the 
bursting  of  a main  sewer  in  the  Brixton-road 
has  been  subsequently  contradicted,  and  that 
it  was  not  to  tho  failure  of  any  portion  of 
tho  Main  Drainage  works,  in  as  far  as  their  struc- 
tural strength  was  concerned  (that  is  to  say,  as 
a question  of  strength,  apart  from  the  question 
of  capacity),  that  so  serious  a misfortune  is  to 
he  attributed.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  hardly 
bo  argued  that  tho  inhabitants  of  a city  like 
London  ought  to  be  exposed  to  those  floods  and 
watery  disasters  which  have  of  late  been  but 
too  common  in  tho  southern  portion  of  the 
metropolis.  Convulsions  of  nature,  indeed,  may 
be  beyond  tho  forecast  of  human  wisdom  to 
prevent  or  to  render  harmless.  The  bursting  of 
a water-spout,  or  the  violent  down-pour  occa- 
sioned by  a tornado,  may  throw  on  a low-lying 
district  a ma.ss  of  water  that  will  for  a time 


choke  up  the  host  engineering  arrangements  for 
outfall.  Tho  rain  of  tho  night  of  tho  10th  of 
April,  however,  was  by  no  means  of  so  alto- 
gether exceptional  a kind  as  to  be  called  a 
meteoric  phenomenon.  It  was  heavy,  continnons, 
and  prolonged,  rather  than  sudden  and  violent. 
Its  fall  was  stated  at  2 in.  in  London  streets 
(and  as  much  as  3 in.  at  Greenwich)  in  about 
nineteen  hours,  a quantity  which,  while  giving 
a quantity  of  200  metric  tons  per  acre,  is  not 
so  great  that  it  should  overtax  our  means  of  dis- 
charge. Double  tho  former  depth  of  ‘rainfall 
was  gauged  in  some  parts  of  England  in  the  wet 
time  some  two  years  ago.  At  all  ovent.s,  it  is 
an  amount  of  rain  for  which  experience  tells  us 
that  we  ought  to  provide,  and  the  possible 
occurrence  of  which  was  distinctly  referred  to 
by  tho  engineer  of  tho  Main  Drainage  works  as 
having  been  regarded  as  possible.  It  would  bo 
a deplorable  outcome  of  tbe  engineering  science 
of  the  nineteenth  century  for  ua  to  be  told  that 
when  2 in.  of  rain  falls  -within  twenty-four  hours, 
or  when  an  east  wind  comes  at  the  back  of  a 
high  spring  tide,  the  inhabitants  of  a large  pai-t 
of  London  are  to  resign  themselves  to  partial 
iubmergence,  with  all  the  damage  to  property, 
as  well  as  to  health,  involved  in  snch  a calamity. 
But  unless  the  recent  disaster  be  taken  up  by 
the  public  and  by  tho  press  with  rather  more 


persistence,  as  well  as  with  rather  better  infor- 
mation than  was  tho  case  -with  regard  to  the 
last  floods,  little  practical  good  will  be  derived 
from  so  costly  a lesson. 

The  subject  is  so  immediately  connected  with 
the  primary  structural  and  sanitary  question  of 
the  proper  method  of  securing  an  outfall  for 
storm-water,  that  it  may  be  instructive  to 
glauco  at  the  physical  features  of  London, 
immediately  to  tho  south  of  the  Thames,  and 
at  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  outflow  of 
rainfall  that  has  been  effected  by  tbe  Main 
Drainage  works.  Tho  river  Thames,  from  the 
confluence  of  tho  Waudle  at  Wandsworth  to 
that  of  the  Ravensboumo  at  Deptford,  makes 
an  irregular  triple  curve,  or  series  of  three  loops, 
to  the  north,  running  at  an  extreme  distance  of 
as  much  as  2^  miles  from  the  chord  of  this 
compound  arc.  There  are  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  ancient  bed  of  the  river  took  a more 
direct  line  than  that  of  the  present  channel.  At 
all  events,  tbe  whole  area  which  we  have  de- 
scribed lies  below, — some  of  it  as  much  as  16  ft- 
below, — the  contour  line  of  10  ft.  above  Trinity 
high-water  mark  of  tho  year  1800,  — a level 
which  high  tides  now  not  unfrequently  sur- 
mount. The  ground  was  marsh,  so  recently  as 
the  Restoration  j and  is  represented  as  such  in 
an  engraving  of  the  entrance  of  King  Charles  II. 
into  London,  which  exists  in  Mr.  Gardner’s 
remarkable  collection  of  drawings,  engravings, 
and  other  publications  illustrative  of  the  histoiT’ 
and  architecture  of  the  metropolis.  Gradually, 
as  the  progress  of  population  covered  this  marshy 
site  with  building,  tho  house-drainage  became  a 
source  of  more  and  more  disquietude.  Tho  low. 
lying  area  above  indicated  covers  as  much  as 
twenty  square  miles.  It  is  in  places  as  much  aa 
5 ft.  or  6 ft.  below  high-water  mark.  The 
sewers  which,  since  the  year  1815,  were  gradu. 
ally  constructed  so  as  to  run  mostly  in  an 
easterly  direction,  into  the  Thames,  bad  but 
little  fall,  and,  except  at  the  period  of  low  tide, 
were  tide-locked  and  stagnant.  After  long- 
continned  rain  they  became  overcharged,  and 
wore  unable  to  empty  themselves  during  the 
short  period  of  low  water.  Many  days,  there- 
fore,  often  elapsed  during  which  the  rain  accu- 
mulated, and  tho  sewage  was  forced  into  the 
basements  and  cellars,  to  the  destruction  of 
much  valuable  property,  and  to  the  great  loss 
of  health  among  the  residents. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a considerable  benefit 
has  been  conferred  on  this  district  by  the  works 
of  the  main  metropolitan  drainage,  even  though 
these  works  have  proved  inadequate  to  the  dis- 
charge of  a steady  rain  like  that  of  April  10th, 
1878.  It  was  the  design  of  the  works  to  arrest 
the  tori'ent  water  before  it  descended  into  this 
low-lying  district.  For  this  purpose  two  lines 
of  sewer  were  constructed,  one  approximately 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  and  the  other 
approaching  the  line  of  the  first  at  an  acute 
angle.  The  first,  or  main  line,  commences  at 
Clapham, — the  second,  or  branch,  at  Dulwich. 
Between  them  they  drain  an  area  of  about 


twenty  square  miles,  including  Tooting,  Stroat* 
ham,  Clapham,  Brixton,  Dulwich,  Camberwell, 
Peckham,  Norwood,  Sydenham,  and  part  of 
Greenwich. 

It  was  stated  in  the  original  report  as  to 
these  main  sewers  that  they  wore  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  carry  off  all  the  flood-waters, 
so  that  they  would  he  entirely  intercepted  from 
the  low-lying  districts,  which  were  thus  to  be 
protected  from  floods.  The  falls  of  the  main 
lino  are  53  ft.,  26  ft.,  and  9 ft.  per  mil©  to  tho 
Effra  sewer  at  the  Brixton-road,  and  thence  to 
tho  outlet  2^  ft.  per  mile.  Tho  old  course  of 
the  Effra  fell  into  the  Thames  near  Tauxhall 
Bridge.  The  diversion  of  this  torrential 
channel  so  as  to  flow  into  tho  Thames  at  Dept- 
ford is  in  accordance  with  tbe  principles  of 
outfall  drainage  laid  down  and  followed  out 
by  the  Rennies,  and  by  tho  most  able  and 
distinguished  engineers.  But  the  combination 
of  a torrential  diversion  with  a main  sewerage 
drainage  is  another  matter.  As  a question  of 
quantity  alone,  it  is  now  manifest  that  the 
sectional  area,  varying  from  a barrel  of  7 ft.  in 
diameter  to  a section  of  10  ft.  6 in.  by  10  ft.  6 in. 
with  a circular  crown  and  segmental  sides  and 
invert,  is  not  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  a 
quantity  of  rain  which  is  not  more  than  half  of 
that  which  has  been  kno'wn  to  occur  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
within  the  last  two  years.  The  sectional  area 
of  a 7-ft.  barrel  is,  say,  40  square  feet.  Wo 
may  take  that  of  tbe  larger  section  as  about 
80  square  feet.  A fall  of  2 in.  of  water,  in 
twelve  hours,  over  an  area  of  twenty  square 
miles,  gives  a flow  of  2,085  cubic  feet,  or  13,000 
gallons,  per  second,  which  would  require  a 
velocity  of  about  sixteen  miles  per  hour  iu 
order  to  be  discharged  throngh  a culvert  of 
the  larger  of  the  two  sections  named,— a velo- 
city which  is  practically  impossible.  This 
calculation  must  be  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  in  proposing  to  turn  the  storm  water  of 
Loudon  into  the  main  sewerage,  the  engineer  con- 
sidered that  a rainfall  of  i in.  per  day,  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  flow  of  the  sewers,  was  all 
that  had  to  bo  provided  for.  Sir  J.  Bazalgotte, 
in  his  report  on  tho  Main  Drainage  system  in 
March,  1865,  stated  with  perfect  truth  that 
“ there  are,  in  almost  every  year,  exceptional 
cases  of  heavy  and  violent  rain  storms,  and 
these  have  measured  1 in.,  and  sometimes  oven 
2 iu.,  in  an  hour.”  The  maximum  flow  of 
sewage  is  estimated,  in  the  report  cited,  at  a 
volume  equal  to  that  produced  by  a rainfall  of 
80  01  in.  per  hour,  or,  as  above  mentioned, 
0'25  in.  in  twenty-four  hours.  As  a rule,  then, 
the  area  of  the  sewers  has  been  doubled,  in 
order  to  provide  for  an  arbitrarily  restricted 
quantity  of  rain,  amounting  to  less  than  aa 
eighth-part  of  that  which  was  known  occasionally 
to  occur. 

“But,”  the  report  continues,  “exceptional 
rain  storms  must  he  provided  for,  however  rare 
this  occurrence,  or  they  would  deluge  the  pro- 
perty on  which  they  fell." 
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This  brings  ns  to  tho  point  of  which  the  dne 
appreciation  is  rendered  so  urgent  by  the 
disaster  of  the  10th  of  April.  The  qaestion  of 
the  proTiaion  for  storm-water,  or  excessive  rain- 
fall, is  one  of  the  most  serious  that  can  demand 
the  attention  of  the  architect  or  of  the  engineer, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a large  city.  In  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  raiu  of  from  1 in.  to 
::  in.  or  even  more  per  hour,  is  not  uncommon, 
the  architect  is  compelled  by  necessity  to  look 
facts  in  the  face,  and  to  provide  for  the  safe  dis- 
charge of  what  would  otherwise  prove  destructive 
floods.  Thus  in  the  south  of  Europe  the  streets  of 
the  principal  cities  are  so  constructed  that  they 
offer  ready  and  efficient  channels  for  the  torrents 
that  spring  up  in  formidable  volomes  after  an 
hour  or  two  of  rain.  In  Turin,  in  Naples,  and 
in  other  cities,  the  arrangements  for  this  pur- 
pose are  very  effective.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  not  complicated  by  being  mixed  np  with  the 
scavenger  drainage  of  the  cities.  Bat  that  is 
the  very  point  at  issue.  The  question  is,  Ought 
the  rainfall  to  be  turned  into  the  sewers  ? 

In  oases  where  no  regular  artificial  water 
supply  is  provided  for  a large  collection  of 
dwellings,  but  where  the  Sewage  of  the  houses 
is  carried  off  by  underground  culverts,  the 
utilisation  of  the  rain  water,  at  least  in  part,  for 
the  floahiag  of  the  sewers  is  indispensable.  That 
much  may  be  freely  admitted  as  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  sanitation.  But  ono  of  the  main 
objects  in  the  supply  of  a volume  of  water 
varying  from  25  to  40  gallons  per  head  of  the 
population  per  diem  is  to  provide  a regular  and 
adequate  amount  of  water  carriage  for  the 
removal  of  the  sewage.  The  most  that  can  bo 
said  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  storm  water 
into  the  eewors,  as  far  as  the  sanitary  service  of 
the  population  is  concerned,  is  that  it  will  not 
materially  affect  the  regularity  of  the  daily  dis- 
charge. With  such  a supply  of  water  as  we 
have  named,  there  is  no  need  for  flushing  at 
irregular  and  uncontrollable  intervals.  The 
two  systems  are  not  only  different,  hut  incon- 
sistent. When  rain  is  depended  on  for  flashing, 
an  arrangement  is  proper  that  differs  materially 
from  that  which  is  suited  to  the  discharge  of 
a regular  daily  quantity  of  dilated  sewage. 
When  the  latter  is  properly  provided  for, — when 
the  inflow  cf  tho  waterruns  tlirough  a well-devised 
system  of  pipes,  and  the  outflow  of  the  same 
water,  bearing  with  it  the  refuse  products  of  city 
life,  is  carried  on  through  a proper  series  of  pipes 
and  culverts,  any  capricious  excess  of  quantity, 
such  as  that  aidsing  from  storms,  only  com- 
plicates matters.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sewers 
be  provided  so  large  as  to  deal  with,  not  only 
the  ordinary  bnt  the  extraordinary  rainfall, 
their  dimensions  must  be  so  large  as  to  cause  an 
enormous  expense.  The  figures  above  given 
will  show  that  something  like  sixteen  times  the 
sectional  area  that  is  required  for  the  daily 
regular  service  must  bo  added  to  that  section 
in  order  to  give  anything  approaching  certitude 
as  to  dealing  with  storm  water;  although  the 
occasions  on  which  that  section  would  bo  filled 
will  bo  very  rare. 

We  are  not  abunt  to  pronounce  an  ex  catJicdrd 
opinion  on  a subject  as  to  which  different  views 
are  entertained  by  professional  men  of  experi- 
ence ; nor  do  wo  wish  to  offer  any  criticism  as 
to  details  of  the  existing  arrangements.  It  is 
rather  our  object  to  elicit  general  principles  as 
to  tho  truth  of  which  debate  is  unnecessary; 
and  to  point  out  the  practical  result  of  the 
application  of  these  principles.  Such,  wo  con- 
ceive, is  tho  useful  and  important  function  of 
the  scientific  press ; and  such  the  line  which 
should  divide  the  remarks  of  a public  writer 
from  the  report  of  a consulting  engineer. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  providing  for  the  drainage 
of  a town  or  city,  one  of  three  courses  must 
be  taken.  Either  the  rainfall  and  storm- 
water must  be  excluded  from  the  sewers,  or 
it  must  be  accommodated  by  them,  or  there 
must  be  a more  or  leas  perfect  combination  of 
the  two  systems ; that  is  to  say,  part  of  the 
rain  will  be,  and  part  will  not  be,  carried  off  by 
the  sewers. 

Of  these  three  methods,  tlie  second,  which  is 
the  simplest,  is  supposed  to  be  excluded  from 
consideration  on  account  of  its  expense.  In  the 
case  of  London,  for  example,  instead  of  being 
designed  of  a capacity,  as  at  present,  to  carry 
off  twice  the  maximum  flow  of  sewage,  the 
sewers,  in  order  to  be  efficient  under  any  stress 
of  weather,  must  be  of  a size  to  carry  off  at 
least  seventeen  times  that  volume.  Even  this 
considerable  additional  cost,  however,  is  not  the 
main  difficulty.  Sixteen  times  the  discharging 
area  of  channel  would  not  imply  sixteen  times 


the  cost  of  construction,  although  it  would  no 
doubt  involve  2^  times  as  much  outlay,  or  even 
more.  But  the  real  difficulty,  in  the  case  of 
Loudon,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  entire  extra 
volume  has  to  be  pumped  up  for  a height  of 
::  6 ft.  in  order  to  enter  the  Thames.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  outfall  for  storm-water  provided  at 
Deptford,  bnt  there  is,  even  at  that  point,  a lift 
of  18  ft.  from  the  low-level  sewer.  If  we  take 
the  smaller  lift  alone,  we  still  find  that  either 
tho  capacity  of  the  pumping  apparatus  must  be 
so  arranged  as  to  enable  it  to  deal  with  a sixteen 
or  seventeen  fold  quantity  of  water,  on  a sudden 
emergency,  or  that  the  enlarged  sectional  area 
given  to  the  sowers  would  be  of  no  value  as  a 
protection  to  tho  district.  Practically,  there- 
fore, the  provision  for  tho  whole  of  the  storm- 
water by  the  sewers  is  pretty  well  out  of  the 
question. 

If  we  take  tho  opposite  view,  namely,  that 
the  storm-water  should  bo  excluded  from  the 
closed  system  of  water  supply  and  of  sewage, 
we  commence  with  the  advantage  of  a diminu- 
tion of  cost,  and  better  sowers  as  respects 
sewage  alone.  Both  as  regards  the  culverts 
themselves,  and  as  regards  the  pumping  appa- 
ratus, half  the  actual  provision  would  on  that 
system  have  been  adequate. 

Tho  question,  however,  would  then  have 
arisen,  IIow  to  deal  with  tbo  rain?  But  this 
very  question  is  no  less  important,  and,  we  must 
bo  allowed  to  say,  is  not  brought  much  nearer 
to  n satisfactory  solution,  under  the  adoption  of 
the  present  plan,  which  is  one  of  a mixed 
character,  accommodating  a part  of  the  rainfall 
iu  the  ordinary  sewers,  and  providing  (or  rather, 
as  it  seems,  not  providing)  for  the  remainder  by 
supplementary  works. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  the  suffering  caused 
by  the  flood  of  the  11th  of  April  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  district  drained  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  The  area  of  the  rain- 
fall was  limited.  Although  it  rained  during  the 
night  over  largo  part,  and  probably  over  the 
whole,  of  the  water-shed  basin  of  tho  Thames, 
it  was  only  on  approaching  London  that  the 
traveller  became  aware  of  anything  like  a 
phenomenal  rainfall.  More  rain  fell  on  the  north 
than  on  the  south  of  London.  Tho  river  Wey 
was  not  tmusually  full,  at  a time  when  the  rivers 
Colne  and  Brent  were  bringing  down  excep- 
tionally high  floods.  The  Medway  also  was 
greatly  swollen.  Thus,  if  we  take  the  case  of 
Brixbon  as  ono  most  fit  to  bo  examined,  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  that  the  diversion  of  the  Effra  is 
a solo  cause  of  difficulty  ; although  it  may  afford 
an  unusually  forcible  illustration  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mixed  system  of  outfall  at  present 
in  vogue. 

The  principle  of  the  existing  works  for  the 
drainage  of  London  is  thus  stated  by  Sir  J. 
Bazalgette.  “ As  it  would  not  have  been  wise, 
or  practicable,  to  have  increased  the  size  of  the 
intercepting  sewers  much  beyond  their  present 
dimensions,  in  order  to  carry  off  rare  and  exces- 
sive thunderstorms,  overflow  weirs,  to  act  as 
safety-valves  in  times  of  storm,  have  been  con- 
sfcructed  at  the  junctions  of  the  intercepting 
sewers  with  the  main  valley  lines.  On  such 
occasions  tho  surplus  water  will  be  largely 
diluted,  and,  after  tho  intercepting  sewers  are 
filled,  will  flow  over  the  weirs,  and  through  their 
original  channels  into  the  Thames.”  How  far 
this  plan  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  the 
Effra  line  of  drainage  we  shall,  perhaps,  learn 
from  the  teporb  which  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  has 
been  directed  to  prepare.  But  the  report  of 
1805,  from  which  wo  are  quoting,  says  further, 

” The  old  Effra  sewer,  which  fell  into  the  river 
nearVaaxhall  Bridge,  has  been  diverted,  through 
this  (the  intercepting)  sewer  to  a new  outlet 
at  Deptford,  and  the  old  line  has  been  filled  in 
and  abandoned.”  There  seems  to  be  some 
contradiction  between  these  two  passages  of 
tho  report;  and  we  are  thus  imable  at  the 
moment  to  ascertain  how  far  the  principle  of 
allowing  an  overflow  to  take  the  course  of  the 
original  outfall  has  been  carried  out  in  the  case 
of  the  Briiton  sewers. 

Whateverbe  tho  arrangement  in  this  particular 
instance,  it  is  evident  that  tho  safety-valves 
provided  have  been  entirely  inadequate  to  carry 
off  an  amount  of  rain  that  may  at  any  time 
descend  on  London.  This,  however,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  by  no  means  the  most  important  part 
of  the  question.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  drainage 
that  works  very  well  on  ordinary  occasions,  but 
that  breaks  down  in  a storm,  and  another 
matter  to  have  a system  that  adds  to  tho 
mischief  of  a storm  that  of  a widespread 
pollution  by  sewage.  The  expression  “the 


surplus  waters  will  he  largely  diluted”  con- 
tains the  marrow  of  that  to  which  wo  object, 
on  sanitary  as  well  as  on  economical  grounds.  If 
a system  of  sewers  is  so  constnicted  as  to  be 
capable  of  conveying  only  a fraction  of  an  un- 
usual rainfall,  it  ought  to  be  the  care  of  the 
engineer  that  no  excess  over  that  fraction  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  sewers.  By  entering  in 
detail  the  contributory  drains,  sweej^ing  them 
of  their  contents,  filling  the  intercepting  lines, 
and  then  overflowing  not  only  through  streets 
but  through  houses,  the  rain  takes  tho  most 
mischievous  and  disastrous  course  into  which 
it  can  possibly  be  turned. 

Wo  confess  that  this  consideration  has  very 
great  weight  in  inclming  ns  to  the  opinion  that, 
all  things  considered,  economy,  as  well  as 
public  health,  would  be  consulted  by  tho  sys- 
tematic exclusion  of  the  rainfall  from’tho  sowers. 

It  is  certain  that  if  the  whole  of  the  rain  be 
turned  into  this  channel  of  discharge,  and  if  the 
latter  proves  at  times  totally  inadequate  to  carry 
it  off, — the  worst  kind  of  evil  remains.  Tho 
limitation  of  tho  ingress  of  tho  rain  is  a more 
difficult  matter  than  its  total  exclusion. 

Tho  question  then  would  arise,  it  may  be 
urged,  how  to  provide  for  the  rainfall  ? But 
this  is  the  very  question  which  is  involved  under 
the  mixed  system.  The  mixed  system  provides, 
let  us  say,  for  364  days  out  of  the  year,  but 
breaks  down  under  a deluge  on  the  365th. 
Somehow  or  other  we  are  bound  to  provide  for 
that  exceptional  365th  day.  The  question  is, 
can  we  uot  most  surely,  most  thoroughly,  and 
most  economically,  provide  for  tho  entire  dis-  - 
charge  of  the  rain,  whether  normal  or  abnormal,  . 
without  turning  it  into  tho  sewers  ? 

Wo  prefer  to  put  this  question  as  a suggestion,  . 
Wc  take  it  for  granted  that  London  has  the  ■ 
right  to  claim  an  effectual  protection  from  . 
floods,  whether  arising  from  the  Thames,  or  • 
poured  down  from  the  surrounding  water-shed.  . 
At  the  present  moment  there  can  be  no  doubt  ^ 
that  the  expenditure  of  nearly  eleven  millionB 
sterling  in  drainage  and  embankment  works  i 
has  placed  large  districts  of  London  in  a far 
worse  position,  when  exceptional  floods  occur, 
than  they  were  in  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  stated 
in  tho  report  by  Mjt.  Redman,  to  which  wa  i 
have  before  referred,  that  the  height  of  the  ^ 
Thames  floods  has  been  increased  by  the  i 
Embankment  on  the  north  of  tho  river.  It  is 
clear  from  tho  reports  of  the  late  disaster  that  J 
the  action  of  tho  southern  drainage  works  baa  I 
been  such  as  to  pollute  the  torrent  water  that  •! 
overflowed  streets  and  houses  with  sewage, 
These  are  results  of  a mixed  system,  which,  to  -I 
our  minds,  has  a fatal  flaw.  It  is  that  of  being 
a flue-weather  system  alone.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  look  foul  weather  in  tho  face  ? Would 
not  a system  that  should  provide  specially  for 
rainfall,  whether  it  be 001  in.perhouror0'25in. 
per  hour,  fully  and  simply,  without  choking  the 
sewers,  or  overpowering  the  pumping  enginee 
as  soon  as  tho  lower  dimension  was  much 
exceeded,  be  the  most  economical,  as  woU  as  in  I 
all  other  respects  the  best  ? 

For  the  discharge  of  rain,  not  by  tho  sewers,  j 
two  modes  are  possible, — which,  of  cotirse,  may  i 
be  combined  according  to  circumstances.  Ono  I 
is  the  original  method,  which  is  capable  of  very  ■ 
admirable  management,  of  making  tho  roadway  / 
form  channels,  or  a channel,  for  tho  rain.  The  ; 
other  is  that  of  constructing  special  subways, 
or  culverts,  for  that  purpose.  The  city  of  Turin  I 
is  subject  to  violent  rain.  Storm-clouds  collect  i 
over  the  Alps,  aud  after  two  or  three  days  of  i 
intense  heat  often  burst  in  a sndden  deluge  on  i 
the  city.  The  violence  of  the  rain  is  far  greater  | 
than  any  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  this  i 
country.  But  the  architects  and  surveyors  of  i 
Turin  have  made  such  provisions  that  the  rain  i 
comes  as  a friend,  not  as  a destroyer.  Th©  I 
streets  are  carefully  paved,  for  the  most  i)arfc  ^ 
with  broad  lines  of  dressed  stone  for  the  wheels  I 
to  run  over,  and  intermediate  pitching  for  tho  t 
horses;  edged  with  raised  footpaths,  and  pierced  i 
with  gully-holes  at  certain  appropriate  points.  I 
It  is  by  no  means  nnnsual  to  see  from  2 in.  to  ) 
3 in.  of  water  running  over  one  of  tho  main  i 
streets  of  Turin  after  half  an  hour’s  rain.  Bnb  I 
all  that  follows  is,  that  for  so  many  minutes  a ■ 
clear  bright  stream  of  that  depth  runs  along  the  r 
road.  By  the  time  that  the  storm  has  ceased,  t 
and  pedestrians  aud  carriages  can  venture  forth  1 
from  the  shelter  to  which  they  were  driven,  the  t 
rain  has  run  off  as  rapidly  as  it  at  first  rose,  and  t 
a clean  street  is  ail  that  remains  to  tell  of  the  I 
downfall. 

In  Naples  more  formidable  torrents  find  their  f 
way  through  the  city  in  Btorms,owinff  to  the  greater  I 
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a^mount  of  catchwater  area  whicli  interTencs  be- 
tween  the  city  and  the  crest  of  the  Apennines. 
The  sirocco,  a southern  wind,  brings  a tropical 
fall  of  rain,  not  only  over  the  city,  but  over  the 
country  for  miles-  round.  To  protect  the  city 
there  is  a large  intercepting  /osse,  or  moat, 
which  is  practicable  as  a road  in  dry  weather, 
but  which  becomes  a veritable  river  in  storms. 
Besides  this,  the  streets  are  arranged  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  lie  of  tho  land,  so  as  to  carry  off 
the  water.  In  some  places  pavement,  as  in 
Turin,  leading  to  culverts  at  proper  places,  pre- 
vents any  permanent  inconvenience  from  the 
results  of  a tropical  downpour.  But  in  others, 
and  notably  in  the  great  road  leading  into 
Naples  from  Caserta,  a wide  street  dips 
gradually  towards  the  centre,  in  which  is  a 
paved  open  channel,  dry,  except  in  time  of 
rain,  and  readily  carrying  off  any  moderate 
quantity  of  water.  But  when  a sirocco  deluge 
comes  on,  a vast  body  of  water  seeks  this 
channel.  The  inclination  of  the  sides  of  the 
streets  is  such  as  to  allow  the  gradual  widening 
as  well  as  deepening  of  the  torrent,  in  proportion 
to  tho  exigencies  of  the  moment.  In  tho  utmost 
volume  of  tho  rain  the  sides  of  the  street  remain 
above  tho  flood,  and  light  iron  bridges,  under 
which  it  is  easy  to  drive  in  fine  weather,  afibrd 
moans  of  crossing  to  pedestrians  when  the  central 
part  of  an  important  thoroughfare  is  converted 
from  road  into  river. 

The  conditions  of  the  Italian  cities  are  far 
more  severe,  as  regards  liability  to  floods,  than 
any  tliat  prevail  in  England.  For  that  reason 
Italian  architects  have  been  obliged  to  look 
flood  in  tho  face,  and  to  provide  for  its  ready 
discharge.  For  that  reason  no  one  in  Naples  or 
in  Turin  suffers  any  inconvenience  from  violent 
storms,  beyond  tho  risk  of  a wetting  if  he  ven- 
tures out  in  them  ; for  an  umbrella  is  but  a 
child's  toy  if  opposed  to  an  Alpine  storm  or  to  a 
sirocco  shower.  That  similar  arrangements 
might  bo  introduced  into  the  streets  of  London 
cannot  bo  questioned  by  men  of  foreign  ex- 
perience. That  by  a therough  consideration  of 
the  worst  possible  case,  the  means  of  providing 
for  the  discharge  of  an  inch  of  water  iu  an  hour, 
London  might  bo  rendered  perfectly  safe 
against  a rain-flood,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any 
who  give  attention  to  the  subject.  That  a 
due  consideration  of  what  is  needful  in  extreme 
emergency  would  lead  to  a provision  that  would 
at  all  times  be  efficient,  and  that  would  take  a 
great  load  off  the  whole  system  of  sewerage 
and  of  pumping,  is  tho  thesis  that  we  submit 
for  consideration.  As  we  must  provide  for  tho 
worst, — under  penalty  of  extraordinary  loss, — 
is  it  not  bettter  to  do  so  in  the  first  instance, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  arrange  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  our  rain-water,  whether  it  be  an 
inch,  or  a hundredth  of  an  inch,  iu  an  hour, 
without  inflicting  on  the  works  of  the  sewerage 
a duty  that  may  at  any  moment  rise  to  the 
double  of  the  necessary  amount  of  work,  and 
which,  as  soon  as  it  exceeds  that  double, 
commences  tho  work  of  disaster  ? 


A GALLERY  OF  CASTS. 

Wk  do  not  wish  to  let  slip,  without  a word'  or 
two  in  season,  the  fact  that  the  proposition 
which  we  have  several  times  put  forth  for  the 
formation  of  a complete  illustrative  gallery  of 
sculpture  has  recently  received  now  attention  at 
the^  liands  of  the  Legislature,  though  in  a manner 
which,  for  the  present,  has  led  to  nothing  defi- 
nite. "We  are  convinced,  however,  that  tho 
definite  result  must  come  sooner  or  later;  the 
sooner  in  proportion  as  we  and  those  who  think 
with  us  succeed  in  convincing  tho  ioflneutial 
portion  of  the  public  of  the  advantages  of  such 
a foundation.  Let  us  attempt  a word  more  in 
that  direction  now. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  last  month  tliat  the 
Earl  of  Wharncliffe  inquired  in  the  House  of 
Lords  what  reply  her  llajesty’s  Government 
could  give  to  tho  memorial  which  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Doko  of  Westminster  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  a museum  of  casts  from 
tho  antique,  in  accordance  with  a scheme  that 
had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Walter  Perry  at  a 
meeting  at  Grosvenor  House  on  May  16th,  1877  ; 
asking,  at  the  same  time,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  prepared  to  ask  for  a vote  for 
that  purpose,  and  ^so  ivhat  treaties  existed  in 
regard  to  the  exchange  of  casts  with  other 
Gavernments.  Lord  Wharncliffe  anticipated  at 
tho  same  time  some  criticisms,- which  have  since 
been  made  >vith  regard  >to  the  subject,  by  point- 
ing out  that  though  we  had  the  Britisfi  Museum, 


with  its  collection  of  Elgin  marbles  and  other 
antique  sculpture,  we  were,  nevertheless,  in 
want  of  a complete  chronological  arrangement 
of  casts  for  the  purpose  of  systematic  study. 

Though  nothing,  came’of  the  question,  one  or 
two  remarks  a good  deal  to  the  point  were 
elicited  by  it.  The  Earl  of  Morley,  while  ob- 
serving that  the  greatest  interest  in  such  a 
scheme  was  felt  by  persona  conversant  with  the 
subject  (a  small  minority,  unhappily,  iu 
England !),  contrasted  our  neglect  of  it  in  this 
country  with  the  efforts  of  Germany,  which  not 
only  possessed  fourteen  such  museums,  but  had 
recently  paid  large  sums  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
mens  for  the  exclusive  right  of  obtaining  casts 
of  the  statues  discovered  at  Olympia.  He  was 
supported  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  (to  whose 
remarks  we  will  return),  and  Earl  Cowper  added 
a word  as  to  the  enormous  advantages  of  such 
a school  to  sculptors,  together  with  the  proba- 
bility, or  at  least  possibility,  “ that  by  degrees 
some  of  the  lower  classes  might  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  forms  exhibited,” 
— a hope  which  we  may  join  him,  perhaps,  in 
entertaining  as  far|as  his  very  cautiously-worded 
expressions  carry  us.  Tho  reply  to  all  this  was, 
as  our  readers  will  mostly  remember,  a deferring 
of  the  matter  to  a more  convenient  season,  in 
Lord  Beaoonsfield’s  courteous  and  apologetic 
style.  It  was  not  so  easy^to  settle  those  ques- 
tions as  his  noble  friend  tho  Duke  of  West- 
minster (from  whom  he  had  received  a special 
memorial)  had  supposed.  At  the  first  blush 
everything  seemed  delightful  in  such  a pro- 
posal,— “It  was  charming  in  its  design,  and 
economic  in  its  practice”  (though  we  cannot 
find  that  any  one  suggested  it  to  be 
specially  economical) ; but  tho  Government 
had  a difficulty  in  dealing  with  museums  at 
that  moment : museums  abounded,  some  in  ease, 
some  -171  posse  : some  with  a local  habitation 
without  a [name,  some  with  a name  without  a 
local  habitation  ; inquiry  was  necessary  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  ; and  the  infallible  receipt  of 
a special  committee  followed.  We  believe  the 
committee  is  not  yet  appointed,  however.  When- 
ever we  get  the  result  of  its  inquiries,  wo  shall 
no  doubt  obtain  a largo  body  of  information 
about  existing  museums  and  schemes  for 
museums  ; wo  must  do  the  rarliamentaiy  Com- 
mittee system  the  justice  to  say  that  a committee 
seldom  or  never  sits  without  collecting  valuable 
and  sometimes  very  new  and  unexpected  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  in  hand.  At  the  same  time, 
there  seemed  to  us  to  be  evidence  enough  before 
the  House  already  to  take  action  upon ; but 
there  is  the  chance,  no  doubt,  that  after  full 
investigation  it  will  bo  possible  to  obtain  a 
larger  vote,  and  do  the  thing  in  a more  complete 
manner. 

The  immediate  sequel  of  the  House  of  Lords 
conversation  (for  it  was  hardly  a debate)  on 
the  subject  was  that  two  or  three  critics 
assured  the  public  that  we  had  all  that  was 
wanted  now,  and  that  it  would  ho  absurd  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  making  a fresh  collection  of 
casts  from  sculpture  when  there  was  such  a 
collection  of  original  remains  in  tho  British 
Museum,  and  such  a collection  of  casts  at 
Sydenham.  Mr.  Eedford  wrote  to  the  Titnes  so 
strongly  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  collection 
of  casts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  to  fulfil  all  our 
needs,  that  he  afterwards  thought  it  desirable 
to  explain  that  ho  was  not  an  official  of  that 
establishment,  but  had  only  been  concerned  iu 
organising  and  arranging  the  collection  at  the 
time,  it  -was  brought  together.  At  the  same 
time,  this  gentleman  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
British  Museum  as  a collection  which  contained 
sufficient  examples  for  the  purpose,  or  which 
could  be  very  readily  supplemented  with  casts  to 
fill  up  gaps  in  the  chronological  representation 
of  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  would  then  afford 
such  a complete  school  that  it  would  be  -waste 
of  money  to  build  the  gallery  suggested.  We 
must  suppose  that  Mr.  Bedford  was  actuated  by 
motives  of  pure  and  unadulterated  love  of 
economy  in  the  abstract ; otherwise  there  seems 
no  special  reason  why  ho  should  bo  so  desirous 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  a new  museum  of 
the  kind  contemplated. 

Now  as  to  the  corroctness  of  this  plea  that 
we  have  already  got  what  we  want.  Taking  the 
case  of  the  British  Museum  first:  a moment’s 
consideration  ought  to  show  that  tho  collection 
there  cannot  bo  made  to  fulfil  tho  object  con- 
templated. In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  British  Museum 
collection  of  ancient  sculpture  is  not  complete 
for  purposes  of  historical  illustration  and  sys- 
tematic study,  though  it  is  urged  that  it  might 


be  made  so  by  tho  addition  of  casts.  Now,  this 
expedient  would  not  and  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted; and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Museum 
authorities  would  resist  it  to  the  utmost.  It 
would  be  introducing  an  entirely  new  and 
inferior  element  into  the  establishment.  The 
British  Museum  is  a depository  of  precious  and 
unique  remains,  not  of  copies ; and  its  prestige 
would  be  at  once  lowered  if  casts  were  admitted. 
But,  then,  supposing  the  casts  introduced  and 
the  chronological  links  complete  (which  would 
require  much  more  extensive  additions  than 
most  people  suppose),  we  should  then  have  to 
contemplate  an  entire  rearrangement  of  the 
whole  collection  to  bring  out  the  desired  chro- 
nological and  progressive  illustration,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  pro- 
posed scheme  from  an  educational  point  of 
view.  Who  is  to  do  that,  and  how  is  the  space 
to  be  found  for  it  ? At  present,  the  objects  of 
ancient  art  in  the  Museum  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  from  which  they  come  ; or  in 
some  cases  the  gifts  of  a special  donor,  or  the 
constituent  elements  of  a special  purchase,  are 
kept  together  nearly  independent  of  date  ; the 
only  chronological  distribution  arises  accidentally 
from  tho  grouping  in  different  rooms  of  Asia 
Minor  marbles  of  earlier  date  and  Attic  marbles 
of  later  date,  &o.  And  a museum  of  that  kind 
could  hardly  be  grouped  otherwise ; and 
assuredly  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  a 
complete  chronological  arrangement,  even  if  it 
could  he  arranged  a6  mitia,  in  a collection  wliich 
is  liable  to  receive  important  additions  such  as 
would  render  the  re-arrangement  of  a great  por- 
tion of  it  necessary,  in  order  to  fit  in  the  now  speci- 
mens iu  their  proper  sequence.  Nor  is  it  to  bo 
expected  that  the  British  Museum  officials  could 
undertake  this  classification  in  addition  to  their 
present  responsibilities,  even  if  the  building 
afforded  scope  for  them,  which  it  does  not. 

We  must,  therefore,  give  up  the  British. 
Museum  as  furnishing  a reply  to  tho  demand  ; 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  need  not  detain  us  long. 
That  a great  deal  of  c-xpense  and  care  was  gone 
to,  and  a great  deal  of  first-class  ability  brought 
into  requisition,  in  getting  together  tho  Crystal 
Palace  collection  of  casts,  need  not  be  denied. 
But  tho  Palace  was  in  any  case  emphatically 
a holiday  place,  not  a resort  for  students ; the 
very  fact  of  its  distance  from  London  empha- 
sised this,  for  though  people  will  go  some 
distance  for  a holiday,  they  -will  not  do  the 
same  for  mere  study,  and  indeed  the  journey 
and  the  time  expended  would  take  away  a great 
deal  of  its  value  in  that  respect  at  the  best. 
But  the  Sydenham  authorities  have  further  pub 
themselves  out  of  court  as  keepers  of  an  art- 
gallery  by  the  degree  to  which,  unavoidably 
perhaps,  they  have  catered  for  lower  and  frivolous 
tastes,  devoted  their  premises  to  foolish  exhi- 
bibions,  and  finally  almost  sold  themselves,  little 
by  little,  into  the  hands  of  the  great  refresh- 
ment-stall interest,  which  threatens  to  swallow 
np  evei^thing.  No  one  would  tliink  of  goiug 
for  serious  study  to  a place  which  has  got  the 
kind  of  name  and  association  which  tho  Crystal 
Palace  now  has.  Besides  this,  albliough  a good 
deal  was  done,  and  done  well,  for  tho  systematic 
illustration  of  architecture  at  Sydenham,  the 
casta  of  sculpture  were  not,  so  far  as  wo  can 
judge  from  results,  got  together  upon  any  such 
systematic  principle ; their  object  has  been 
mainly  decorative ; they  include  the  most 
popular  rather  than  the  most  artistically  or 
historically  valuable  specimens ; aud  at  the 
present  moment,  if  we  walk  down  the  nave  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  wo  come  upon  a colossal 
figure  of  some  saviour  of  his  country,  in  top- 
bcots  and  spurs,  at  one  turn,  and  alife-sizo  Venua 
without  spurs  or  anything  else  at  the  next  turn  ; 
aud  the  incongruity  is  most  absurd.  In  short, 
a visit  to  the  place  -ivould  convince  any  one  who 
may  happen  to  liave  forgotten  tbo  Crystal 
Palace  precincts  and  decorations,  of  tho  futility 
of  regarding  it  as  a place  offering  any  special 
facilities  for  the  study  of  sculpture.  There  is, 
however,  one  way  in  which  its  collection  of  casta 
might  be  useful  in  contributing  to  the  purpose 
in  hand;  the  best  of  them  (and  many  aro  very 
good)  might  be  bought  for  the  proposed  gallery 
of  sculptural  illustration:  wo  can  hardly  question 
that  the  company  or  their  master,  the  refresh- 
ment-stall keeper,  will  be  glad  of  the  money, 
and  the  bargain  bo  satisfactory  to  both  parties 
in  the  transaction. 

What  we  desire,  therefore,  is  a gallery  or  set 
of  galleipes  given  up  to  the  systematic  historical 
illusti-al'ion  of  sculpture,  by  means  of  a full  and 
complete  series  of  easts  of  the  sculptured 
remains  of  all  ages  and  countries,  so  far  as  now 
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obtainable,  along  with  facilities  for  practical 
Btndy  in  drawing  and  modelling  from  them.  Such 
a collection,  if  adequately  arranged,  would  be 
something  very  different  from  what  some  of 
the  speakers  and  correspondents  who  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
conceive.  We  should  be  able  in  its  series  of 
specimens  to  trace  out  the  connexion  of  Egyptian 
with  early  Greek  art,  to  see  placed  in  their 
true  historical  relation  and  significance  those 
archaic  specimens  of  Greek  work  which  are 
scattered  about  in  the  British  Museum,  and  to 
supplement  tho  chain  with  specimens  from  other 
collections,  or  from  new  discoveries ; to  trace 
out  thence  the  development  of  Greek  sculpture 
to  its  highest  poiot_of  grandeur,  and  further  to 
its  decline  into  grace  and  elegance,  and  finally 
into  something  like  meretriciousness,  and  to 
connect  with  this  the  commencement  of  Roman 
sculpture,  and  its  achievements  in  an  inferior 
grade  of  artistic  feeling  and  execution,  though 
with  characteristic  power  and  historic  interest 
of  its  own.  But  our  scheme  would  certainly 
not  stop  here.  Some  of  those  who  have  (use- 
fully)  assisted  to  ventilate  the  subject  seem  to 
have  limited  their  idea  to  a consecutive  illustra- 
tion of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  We  should  cer- 
tainly not  suggest  so  limited  a scope.  No  doubt 
Greek  art  includes  what  is  greatest  in  sculpture ; 
but  it  is  by  comparison  with  other  human 
efforts  at  representation  in  the  round  that  we 
become  most  able  to  appreciate  critically  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  tho  highest  work.  But 
beyond  this  there  is  the  very  highest  interest  in 
having  the  means  of  comparing  the  different 
aims  and  methods  of  different  nations  in  endea- 
vouring to  represent  in  sculpture  what  they  saw 
in  nature.  Wo  should,  therefore,  desire  to  see 
included  specimens,  even  of  Indian  art,  so  far 
aa  it  deals  with'  natural  forms  and  not  with 
monstrosities  ; it  is  as  good,  and  almost  as  sig- 
nificant historically,  as  Etruscan  art.  We 
should  most  decidedly  include  a large  amount  of 
typical  specimens  of  Gothic  scnlptnre,  which 
repeats  itself  very  much,  no  doubt,  but  which 
in  its  own  way  is  of  great  value  as  illustratiug 
the  attempt  at  spiritual  expression  in  sculpture 
by  artists  deficient  in  technical  power  and  in 
the  perception  of  physical  beauty.  Then  the 
rise  of  the  Italian  school  of  sculpture  is,  of 
course,  second  in  regard  to  beauty  only  to  the 
Greek,  while  in  interest  and  suggestive  value 
arising  from  its  almost  unique  blending  of 
Classic  with  Christian  feeling,  it  is  second  to 
none.  And  in  following  it  to  its  decay,  even  a 
specimen  or  two  of  the  school  of  Bernini  might 
be  worth  something  as  a warning,  and  to  show 
by  what  stray  paths  bathos  and  vulgarity  are 
reached.  Again,  should  we  omit  from  such  a 
collection  the  modern  schools  of  sculpture  ? We 
might,  at  least,  introduce  sufficient  specimens  of 
the  most  gifted  modern  artists  to  show  typically 
their  method  of  working,  and  their  aims  and 
attitude  in  reference  to  their  art.  The  interest 
of  comparing  Dalou  and  Phidias,  in  contiguous 
apartments  of  the  same  building,  and  con- 
trasting the  wide  diversity  of  the  two  both  in 
moral  feeling  and  in  facts,  with  their  real 
sympathy  and  similarity  in  artistic  feeling, 
would  in  itself  be  most  suggestive  in  extending 
the  ideas  of  tho  modern  sculptor  as  to  the 
varieties  and  possibilities  of  his  art. 

Now  to  return,  as  we  proposed  just  now,  to 
tho  remarks  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  in  the 
debate,  which  were  exceedingly  sensible  and  to 
the  point.  Ho  showed  that  if  anything  like  a 
complete  collection  of  casts  of  works  of  merit 
were  to  bo  attempted,  the  proposed  gallery  of 
350  ft.  by  30  ft.  or  40  ft.,  the  dimensions  which 
had  been  suggested  in  tho  memorial  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  would  be  by  no  means  sufficient  • 
in  fact,  that  double  the  space  now  assigned  to 
sculpture  in  the  British  Museum  would  be  in- 
sufficient ; and  bo  was  no  doubt  right,  so  far  as 
mere  wall-space  is  concerned,  or  at  least  mere 
length  of  wall.  And  therefore  he  thought  that 
at  a very  early  stage  of  the  business  the  question 
would  arise,  was  the  collection  to  be  a com- 
prehensive  or  a merely  typical  one.  Lord 
Carnarvon's  views  obviously  leaned  to  tho 
t^ical  side.  He  thought  that  ‘‘a  com  para- 
lively  few  statues  well  chosen  would  bo  worth 
600  crowded  together  in  a manner  that  made  it 
impossible  to  examine  them  critically  and 
artistically  and  no  doubt  he  was  so  far 
right.  We  do  not,  of  all  things,  want  them  to 
be  crowded  together.  But  we  should  desire  to 
see  something  more  comprehensive  than  his  few 
typical  works.  It  is  in  the  minor  differences  of 
many  different  specimens  that  much  of  the 
historic  instmetivenesa  of  such  a collection  would 


come  out;  and  it  most  be  remembered  also  that 
if  the  proposed  museum  is  to  be  practically  used 
for  students  engaged  in  modelling  and  drawing, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a sufficient  number  of 
works  to  give  them  all  tho  chance  of  room  to 
work  and  to  take  their  turns  at  the  “ big  things,” 
and  at  the  same  time  have  useful  and  instructive 
employment  in  the  interim  over  the  smaller 
ones. 

In  fact,  this  question  of  the  opportunity  for 
students  to  work  is  one  of  the  most  practically 
important  in  connexion  with  tho  subject,  and 
the  one  which  of  itself  disposes  of  the  pretext 
that  Sydenham  and  the  British  Museum  can 
supply  our  wants.  Any  one  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  Museum  may  see  in  how  comfortless 
a way  the  painstaking  students  mostly  have  to 
work, — all  in  each  other’s  way  ; obliged  to  take 
up  with  a bad  light  or  a good  one  as  it  chances 
(and  many  of  the  figures  are  in  such  a light  and 
such  a position,  in  regard  to  surrounding  objects, 
as  to  preclude  working  from  them  at  all) ; and 
liable  to  the  constant  annoyance  of  imperti- 
nently curious  spectators,  who  seem  not  to  bo 
in  tho  least  deterred  by  the  printed  notices, 
which  request  them  not  to  look  over  the 
students’  drawing-boards.  As  to  Sydenham, 
we  never  knew  of  late  years  of  an  artist  going 
there  for  serious  study,  but  in  one  case,  where 
the  object  was  the  details  of  Greek  architec- 
ture, as  exhibited  in  the  Greek  Court,  and  in 
regard  to  which  wo  had  a vivid  description 
from  the  artist  who  attempted  this  labour  under 
difficulties  of  tho  unpropitious  nature  of  the 
place  for  study.  If,  therefore,  such  a museum 
of  casts  is  to  be  realised,  and  to  bo  of  practical 
use,  it  must  bo  built  and  planned,  not  only 
with  a view  to  exhibition  of  the  works,  but 
with  a view  to  facilities  for  study.  This  has 
obviously  not  been  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  case  of  a crude  proposal  in  the 
columns  of  a contemporary  literary  journal, 
advocating  an  assemblage  of  square  rooms, 
with  a central  light  in  each.  It  is  impossible  to 
have  all  the  works  in  an  equally  good  light  in 
such  a case,  and  a square  room  with  a central 
area  and  casts  all  round  is  one  of  tho  worst 
of  forms  for  the  accommodation  of  students, 
who  are  sure  to  get  in  each  other’s  way  in  such 
a room,  while  the  plan  involves  more  certainty 
of  waste  space  than  any  other.  What  would 
be  wanted  would  bo  a series  of  galleries  com- 
pactly arranged  so  as  to  get  as  much  into  a 
given  area  of  ground  as  possible ; galleries  with 
a light  all  one  way,  with  the  casts  arranged  on 
one  wall,  and  the  space  for  workers  opposite 
to  them ; or,  if  this  wore  regarded  as  not 
sufficiently  economical  of  wall  space,  it  might 
be  done  this  way;  the  largo  works,  which  have 
to  be  studied  from  a certain  distance,  could  be 
arranged  against  tho  wall  opposite  to  the  work- 
ing space,  and  small  details  and  bas-reliefs, 
admitting  of  close  inspection,  on  the  wall  in  tho 
rear,  with  perhaps  a special  subsidiary  light  to 
show  them  properly.  Something  like  this  we 
throw  out  as  an  idea,  which  would  be  capable 
of,  and  might  perhaps  receive  from  us,  further 
working  out  in  detail.  It  has,  wo  venture  to 
think,  at  all  events  more  of  scientific  and 
logical  idea  in  it  than  that  of  a suite  of  square 
rooms  lighted  anyhow,  and  surrounded  with 
casts. 

In  regard  to  some  remarks  that  passed  in  the 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  cost 
of  a proper  building  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  extraordinary  discrepancy 
between  the  67,0001.  of  one  speaker,  and  the 
three  or  four  thousands  for  which  it  was  asserted 
by  another  that  tho  thing  had  been  well  done 
in  Germany,  no  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  one  case  the  building  was  included,  in  the 
other  case  the  expenditure  named  was  merely 
that  for  the  purchase  of  casts.  Probably  a large 
sum  would  have  to  be  spent  in  nroviding  a 
building  and  filling  it;  but  we  may  add  that 
there  is  no  need,  and  it  would  be  no  wisdom,  to 
attempt  a palatial  building;  an  elaborate  and 
costly  exterior  would,  in  fact,  be  somewhat  out 
of  place  for  an  edifice  which  was  purely  for 
utility,  and  contained  only  plaster  casts.  What 
would  be  necessary  would  be  that  the  building 
should  be  really  well  and  scientifically  planned 
for  its  purpose,  and  that  the  collection  should  be 
as  full,  complete,  and  representative  as  possible. 
We  hope  to  see  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
resumed  before  long  by  the  Legislature,  and  that 
it  may  eventually  result  in  a students’  museum 
of  sculpture  on  so  complete  a plan  as  not  only 
to  remove  the  reproach  levelled  against  ns,  that 
oursculptors  have  togo  abroad  to  8tudy,but  even 
to  become  a means  of  attracting  students  from 


other  countries  to  avail  themselves  of  tha 
exceptional  advantages  wo  might  then  afford 
them. 


THE  DIPLOMA  GALLERY  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Thbre  has  recently  been  opened  to  the  public 
a gallery  which  will  have  for  very  mauy  far  more 
than  the  passing  interest  which  each  new  exhi- 
bition  of  pictures  carries  with  it.  This  is  the 
Diploma  Gallery  of  tho  Royal  Academy,  which, 
though  we  may  regret  that  it  is  placed  so  very 
noar  the  top  of  Burlington  House,  is  yet,  when 
the  long  and  wearisome  ascent  of  staircase  has 
been  overcome,  well  worth  a visit.  It  embodies 
in  itself  a kind  of  pictorial  history  of  the 
Academy  since  the  day  of  its  foundation,  and  of 
the  many  distinguished  men, — painters,  sculp- 
tors, architects,  and  engravers, — who  have  since 
the  year  176S  been  Royal  Academicians.  For 
it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  each 
associate  of  the  Academy,  when  ho  is  elected  as 
one  of  the  forty  Academicians,  has  to  present  to 
the  Academy  some  work  from  his  own  brush  or 
chisel  as  a mark  at  once  of  his  membership  and 
as  a monument  to  his  successors  when  in  the 
years  to  oomo  other  artists  fill  the  vacant  places. 
The  Academy  was  founded  in  the  year  1768,  and 
therefore  by  this  time  there  is  a goodly  col- 
lection of  works  of  art  of  a varied  character  to 
be  seen  in  this  gallery.  It  will  bo  remembered 
that  the  Academy,  though  from  the  first  it 
received  royal  patronage,  was  in  its  early  day 
but  poorly  housed.  First  of  all,  it  was  in 
Dalton’s  print-warehouse  in  Pall-mall ; then,  ini  . 
1771,  it  obtained  some  apartments  in  old 
Somerset  Palace  ; then,  in  1780,  it  removed  to 
tho  renovated  Somerset  House,  thence  to  the 
National  Gallery,  where  it  remained  till  it 
came  to  its  present  abode  in  Burlington  House. 
But  it  is  evident  that  until  this  last  local  habita- 
tion was  completed  it  was  impossible  that  what- 
may  be  termed  the  heir-looms  of  the  Academy 
could  ever  become  a familiar  sight  to  the  English 
public.  Tho  practice  of  requiring  diploma 
pictures  or  sculpture  did  not,  indeed,  actually 
become  an  invariable  "custom  until  tho  year 
1780,  but,  nevertheless,  before  that  date  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  collection  had  bcoQ 
formed  by  voluntary  gifts  from  the  leading-  '■ 
members  of  the  Academy,  but  from  this  year 
they  became  not  mere  willing  offerings,  but  ; 
works  absolutely  required  from  every  newly- 
created  Academician. 

It  would  take  considerable  space  to  enter  into 
detailed  criticisms  of  the  various  works  which 
aro  to  be  seen  in  this  room,  andiu  somerespecta 
it  is  not  so  mnch  from  tho  intrinsic  value  of 
each  particular  work  of  art  that  this  gallery  has  ; 
its  interest,  as  from  the  fact  that  it  contains,  as  < 
we  have  said,  a record  of  the  men  who  havo  , 
created  the  English  school  of  painters,  and  from  i 
tho  various  social  traits,  and  artistic  incidents 
which  it  necessarily  calls  to  mind.  We  havo 
first  of  all,  for  instance,  among  the  earliest  of  i 
the  pictures,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  fine  portrait 
of  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  architect.  In  tho 
harmony  of  its  colours,  in  the  life-like  way  in 
which  the  subject  of  this  picture  is  portrayed, 
we  have  in  itself  a valuable  work  of  art.  But 
it  is  also  a memorial  of  tho  first  President,  and 
of  the  most  distinguished  artist  who  has  yet 
occupied  the  presidential  'chair.  It  recalls  tho 
genial  host,  the  unvarying  and  kindly  friend, 
the  man  who  among  the  Coui’t  intrigues,  tho 
social  scandals,  and  the  bitter  political  struggles 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  kept  himself  in  tho 
world,  yet  uncontaminated  by  it,  and  remained 
at  once  the  friend  of  men  politically  and  by 
nature  so  different  as  Burke  and  Johnson.  la 
its  subject,  too,  we  have  a man  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  tho  Royal  Academy, 
for  it  was  Sir  William  Chambers  who  planned 
Somerset  House,  for  a long  timo  tho  homo 
of  the  Academy.  Then,  hanging  not  far  off, 
wo  havo  the  works  of  the  two  ladies,  like- 
wise contemporaries  of  Sir  Joshua,  who  alone 
have  ever  attained, — we  will  not  say  alone 
been  worthy  of,  — the  honour  of  being  Royal 
Academicians,  Angelica  Eauffman  and  Mary 
Moser.  Tho  first  is  represented  by  a female 
figure  at  work  upon  some  kind  of  artistic 
labour,  and  is  in  tho  fair  Angelica’s  usual 
pseudo-classical  manner,  and  with  one  of  her 
usual  allegorical  titles,  for  it  is  called  “ Design.” 
Mary  Moser,  on  the  other  hand,  has  contributed 
a group  of  flowers, — a kind  of  work  which  she 
chiefly  followed,  and  which  has  always  been 
more  a favourite  branch  of  art  with  women  than 
with  meu.  Passing  on  we  come  to  one  of 
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Benjamin  West’s  ambitious  attempts,  “ Christ 
blessing  little  Children.”  We  may  regret,  indeed, 
•that  this  painter’s  high  aspirations  were  not 
•crowned  with  greater  technical  and  artistic 
success,  but  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
West  steadily  and  constantly  attempted  to 
attain  to  a very  high  level  of  art,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  degraded  to  vulgar  or 
•common-place  uses.  At  no  great  distance  we 
•come  across  Turner’s  impressive  landscape  of 
Dolbadclem  Castle,  North  Wales, — a deep  ravine 
un  the  mountains  surrounded  with  precipitous 
crags,  above  which  stands  in  solitary  desolation 
ithe  ancient  castle.  Soon  a picture  equally 
remarkable,  but  wholly  different  is  reached, — 
Sir  David  Wilkie's  “Boy  digging  for  Rats,” 
wliich  is  brimful  of  life  and  instinct  with 
the  brightness  of  boyhood,  and  though  not 
painted  with  the  delicacy  of  some  of  Wilkie’s 
work,  is  an  admirably  characteristic  example  of 
the  style  of  the  great  Scottish  artist,  who  in  liis 
particular  walk  of  art  has  never  yet  been 
equalled.  Approaching  yet  nearer  to  the 
present  day,  the  eye  will  be  struck  by  two 
grand  examples  of  the  English  landscape  school. 
Sir  Augustus  Callcott’s  “ Morning, — A Farm 
Scene,”  and  Constable’s  “Lock.”  In  tlio  one 
there  is  a picture  of  English  home  life — the 
house,  the  women,  the  children,  and  the  deni- 
zens of  the  farm  are  all  significant  of  the  home ; 
ia  the  other,  the  dark  lock,  the  bubbling  water, 
tlie  trees  bent  by  the  wind,  and  the  sunbeams 
shining  from  between  the  swift  clouds,  tell  of  a 
wilder  phase  of  English  country  life.  Then, 
approaching  still  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  col- 
lection, we  observe  the  work  of  a late  president 
of  the  Academy, — Sir  Charles  Ea.st]ake’s  careful 
and  distinct  work,  “ Hagar  and  Ishmael,”  show- 
ing in  every  line  industry  and  wide  cultivation 
of  mind ; and  near  it  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s 
touching  piece  of  animal  life,  “ The  Faithful 
Hound”;  and  so  we  reach  our  contemporary 
artists  whoso  pictures  are  so  frequently  before 
the  public  view  as  not  to  requii’o  mention  in 
this  paper. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  will  also  be  noticed 
some  fine  examples  of  the  engraver’s  art,  such 
as  Mr.  Lnmb  Stocks’s  “ Claude  Duval,” 
after  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  e.xecated  for  the  Art 
Union  of  London.  Here  also  are  the  diploma 
works  of  the  sculptors  who  have  been  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  few  in  number,  but  by 
no  means  small  in  the  matter  of  interest.  We 
naturally  turn  to  the  gift  of  the  greatest  of 
English  sculptors,  Flaxman,  who  is  represented  ; 
by  a small  bas-relief  of  Apollo  and  Maiqiessa, — : 
a very  favourable  example  of  tliis  artist’s 
classical  productions,  but  which  does  not  show 
one  of  the  most  significant  sides  of  Flaxman’s 
work, — his  treatment  of  what  may  be  termed 
Christian  art,  in  which  he  introduced  the  purity 
of  Greek  work  without  losing  the  religious 
spirit.  To  observe  this  adequately,  the  collec- 
tkm  of  his  works  at  University  College,  London, 
should  be  several  times  visited.  Again,  Nolle- 
kens’s  bas-relief  of  “ Cupid  and  Pysche  ” is  very 
characteristic  of  this  clever  sculptor, — the  fat 
little  children  are  admirable  in  their  technical 
execution,  but  they  show  no  signs  of  anything 
like  intellectual  power  or  vivid  imagination  in 
the  sculptor.  Yet  in  this  very  way  they  aro 
charactci-isfcic  of  this  badly-educated  artist, 
who,  though  he  could  execute  portraits  and  busts 
with  vast  skill,  yet  considered  the  chief  work  of 
liis  life  certain  commonplace  figures  of  Venus, — • 
a subject  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  execute 
with  success.  Such  are  some  few  of  the  works 
grouped  in  this  room,  and  as  we  follow  them 
chronologically  through  the  past  century,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  show  how  during 
that  period  an  Enghsh  school  of  art  has 
sprung  up.  And  when  we  consider  the  work 
•done  during  this  time  which  these  examples 
necessarily  recall  to  our  mind,  and  when  we 
think  over  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  whose 
personal  presence  these  works  of  art  are  the 
monuments,  it  must  be  admitted,  though  they 
may  not  vie  with  the  greatest  of  the  Italian 
masters,  that  they  are  a band  of  whom  any 
country  may  well  be  proud,  whether  viewed  as 
^artists  or  simply  as  men. 

So  far  we  have  excluded  architects  from  this 
notice,  because  it  is  absurd  to  consider  a design 
for  a building  on  the  same  footing  as  a picture 
■or  a piece  of  sculpture.  The  diploma  works  of 
the  architects  are  in  truth  the  buildings  of 
this  and  other  great  cities.  Yet  we  may  mention 
•as  things  which  will  interest  the  professional 
observer  the  sketch  of  King’s  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  the  diploma  work  of  Mr.  W.  Wilkins 
(R.A.  1826)  ; Sir  Robert  Smirke’s  (R.A.  1811) 


remarkable  design  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  ; and  among  modem  works, 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  “ Design  for  Govern- 
ment Offices.”  But,  as  we  have  already  said, 
greater  interest  attaches  to  tho  wox-ks  of  the 
painters  and  sculptors  of  the  past  century  than 
to  the  bare  designs  of  the  most  distinguished 
architects,  which  cannot  do  adequate  justice  to 
these  authors’  actual  productions. 


CARLISLE. 

To  few  northern  towns  does  more  interest 
attach  than  to  “ merry  Carlisle.”  An  ancient 
city,  dating  back  ages,  associated  with  many 
important  events,  respectable  in  point  of  trade, 
and  the  centre  of  an  important  district,  it  is 
associated  with  other  than  things  material,  for 
its  name  and  its  district  carry  back  the  mind 
to  tho  old  ballad  days  when  “might  was  right,” 
and  when  they  took  “ who  had  the  power  ” 
and  they  kept  who  could.  It  was  in  “ merry 
Carlisle,”  according  to  the  old  ballad,  that 
King  Arthur  lay,  before  he  went  his  famous 
hunting  in  Inglewood  forest  j it  was  to  that  city 
that  the  “courteous  child”  came  with  the 
famous  mantle ; it  -was  to  Carlisle  Castle  that 
“ bauld  Kinmont  Willie”  was  taken;  there 
“gude  Lord  Grmme  ” met  Sir  Robert  Bewick, 
and  “ drank  till  they  were  baith  merrie  ” ; and 
in  other  instances  the  old  Border  city  brings 
back  the  thoughts  of  the  time  when  raids  were 
common,  moss-troopers  and  “limmer  thieves”  as 
frequent,  and  when  the  Eden  ran  often  red  with 
the  blood  of  the  Border  men.  The  fair  city 
loses  its  history  in  remote  antiquity,  but  from 
the  days  of  tho  Romaus  we  have  more  definite 
records  of  Luguvallum,  and  of  the  Saxon  Caer- 
luel.  To  William  Rufus  its  first  restoration  is 
duo  ; to  the  first  Edward  the  city  owes  some  of  its 
earlyprominence,forhe  summoned  a Parliament 
to  meet  there.  It  was  in  tho  civil  wars 
harassed  and  battered ; it  was  besieged  by  its 
rebels,  and  its  walls  were  the  hanging-places  of 
some  leaders.  It  has  other  remembrances  that 
keep  it  out  of  the  cold  shade  of  oblivion,  for 
there  one  of  the  fairest  queens  was  imprisoned ; 
and  near  it  traces  yet  exist  of  the  famous  wall 
of  old.  Coming  from  the  misty  and  troubled 
days  of  old  down  to  the  days  of  stem  fact,  we 
may  notice  the  change  which  is  being  known  in 
and  around  Carlisle  by  a contrast  of  some  of  its 
prominent  points  two  score  years  ago  and  now. 

A little  more  than  forty  years  ago,  Carlisle 
had  its  government  partly  in  commissioners  of 
police,  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  its  old  corpora- 
tion. It  had  two  Members  of  Parliament,  but 
tho  votes  recorded  for  the  one  elected  highest 
on  the  poll  were  only  478.  Its  manufactures 
embraced  the  weaving  of  checks  and  ginghams  j 
cotton  twist  and  hats ; calico  was  printed : 
there  were  large  foundries,  the  ship  canal  to  the 
Solway  had  been  recently  formed,  and  the 
railway  was  in  course  of  construction.  Gilsland 
supplied  it  with  “ excellent  coal  ” ; the  cotton 
trade  on  a scale  of  some  magnitude  was  located 
at  Dalston  and  other  villages  uear ; there  were 
coaches,  many  departing  from  it, — the  “ Royal 
Mail,”  the  “Express,”  the “ Standard,”  the “ Inde- 
pendent,” the  “ Invincible,”  the  “ North  Briton,” 
the  “ Royal  Sailor,”  and  others.  The  union  news- 
room and  the  infirmary  had  just  been  opened ; a 
newcustom -house  was  in  progress ; and  there  were 
other  indications  that  in  the  pre-railway  days 
Carlisle  was  progressing, — though  overweighted 
with  “ two  coroners,  a sword-bearer,  three 
sergeants-at-mace,”  and  many  other  officers. 
It  has  continued  to  increase  ; the  population  of 
15, -176  in  1821  became  20,006  in  1831 ; and 
swelled  to  31,0-1-9  in  1871,  whilst  its  increase  has 
unquestionably  affected  many  places  outside  its 
owm  boundary.  Its  trade  has  in  some  degree 
been  affected  by  the  changes  in  tho  mode  of 
travel,  and  by  the  difference  in  the  times,  and 
its  chief  industries  have  been  summed  up  in 
those  of  “ cotton-spinning,  coasting,  fishing,”  but 
the  summary  is  partial  and  incomplete.  Its  name 
figures  amongst  the  list  of  tho  ports,  but  it  was 
for  the  insignificant  total  of  some  twenty  vessels 
of  2,1-17  tons  only ; as  to  fishing,  there  were 
registered  in  the  limits  of  that  “port”  some 
twenty-two  boats,  employing  forty-six  men  and 
boys,  and  fifty  persons  “other  than  regular  fisher- 
men, employed  in  fishing,”  additionally.  Hence 
its  industrial  rank,  so  far  as  these  are  con- 
sidered,  cannot  be  high, — putting  aside  for  the 
time  tho  question  of  the  limits  of  that  port. 
But  it  has  other  trade  claims  to  be  noticed.  In  the 
cotton  and  other  textile  trades  it  attained  much 
higher  rank,  and  its  glory  has  not  fully  departed ; 


in  the  iron  trade  it  has  attained  some  eminence 
- — the  productions  of  its  engineers  and  its 
foundi-ies  being  noted  more  than  locally,  whilst 
in  its  peculiar  biscuit  trade  the  excellence  of 
the  products  of  its  ovens  has  given  to  it  a fame 
bounded  only  by  the  habitable  globe.  It  is  by 
the  variety  of  its  industries,  rather  than  the 
extent  of  any  one  of  them,  that  the  old  Border 
city  is  best  known.  It  spins  and  dyes,  bakes 
and  brews,  casts  and  moulds,  and  by  the  variety 
of  the  processes  it  caiTios  out  proves  that  all  is 
fish  that  comes  to  its  net.  Its  position  as  a 
railway  centre  contributes  to  the  variety  of  its 
trades,  and  adds  its  quota  to  the  largeness  of 
the  population  that  passes  through  a city,  giving 
the  visitor  the  impression  of  a larger  population 
than  the  figures  would  convey.  Thus,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  greatness  in 
any  one  respect,  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon 
mere  bulk  of  trade,  it  has  in  it  the  conditions  of 
growth,  and  less  of  the  elements  of  wide-spread 
depression  than  most  cities. 

There  are  not  only  the  indications  of  the 
ancient  life  of  tho  city  and  of  the  descent  of 
older  institutions,  but  there  are  tho  tokens  of  its 
present  extent.  It  needs,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  its  School  Board,  accommodation  in 
its  elementary  schools  for  5,530  children;  and 
it  has  actually  room  for  5,7-12.  Its  infimary  has 
frequently  over  90  patients,  besides  more  than 
that  number  of  out-patients.  On  new  work- 
shops  for  the  blind,  nearly  4,OOOL  is  being  spent ; 
its  fever  hospital  knows  the  extent  of  the 
disease  of  the  town,  which  this  year  has  in  some 
weeks  risen  temporarily  to  the  rate  of  34  per 
1,000  annually.  It  has  its  share  of  pauperism, 
the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  for  its  union  being  at  the  rate  of 
14,9-1'U.  yearly ; whilst  its  pauperism  may  be 
said  to  be,  in-door,  322,  and  out-door,  from 
1,000  to  1,100.  It  has,  however,  institutions 
and  other  tokens  of  a large  population  to  pre- 
sent a more  favourable  aspect.  It  is  provident, 
for  of  one  large  friendly  society  in  its  district, 
there  are  no  less  than  ten  lodges  with  above  1,100 
members,  and  a capital  of  over  26,0001.  It  has 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  devotion,  for  one 
of  tho  branches  of  the  Methodist  family  registers 
in  its  Carlisle  station  chapels  valued  at  2,6701., 
and  providing  accommodation  for  10,810  per- 
sons, as  well  as  other  less  fixed  places  of  meet- 
ing. And  there  are  abundant  places  of  worship 
for  other  denominations,  from  the  stately  and 
ornate  abodes  of  the  Establishment,  down  to 
the  plainer  structure  in  which  tho  Society  of 
Pidends  has  long  gathered  its  peculiar  people. 
It  has  literary  tastes,  and  one  of  the  moans  for 
their  gratification,  its  Working  Men’s  Club,  has 
a membership  of  743 ; and  there  are  in  abnn- 
dance,  not  only  those  institutions  which  town 
life  almost  invariably  calls  up,  but  those  also 
which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  position  of 
Carlisle  as  head  of  a see,  as  the  county  town, 
and  as  the  centre  of  a wide  tract  of  country. 
To  recognise  its  value  in  the  latter  capacity, 
it  should  be  seen  when  the  hirings  pour  a 
throng  of  lusty  life  through  its  irregular  streets, 
and  choke  up  the  approaches  to  its  anything 
but  palatial  railway  station.  As  a railway 
centre,  Carlisle  has  grown  from  the  days  when 
the  old  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  line  gave  it  rail- 
way accommodation.  The  great  leviathan  of 
railways, — the  London  and  North-Westom, — 
runs  through  R in  its  course  due  north.  That 
most  enterprising  company,  the  Midland,  has, 
at  immense  cost,  extended  to  tho  Border  to-wn 
its  northern  branch  across  a country  dreary  and 
rugged  almost  to  sublimity ; and  the  North- 
Eastern  retains  the  hold  it  acquired  in  the  old 
line  that  connected  it  east  and  west.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  Maryport  and  Carlisle,  the 
North  British,  and  other  companies,  pour  their 
passengers  through  its  station  ; and  not  before 
it  was  needed  has  the  Joint  Station  Committee 
agreed  upon  a plan  for  enlarging  Citadel  Station 
to  meet  the  requirements,  and  to  extend  its  too 
short  platforms. 

The  future  of  Carlisle  will  unquestionably  be 
moulded  by  its  position.  It  is  not  in  the  centre 
of  large  mineral  fields,  and  cannot  therefore  look 
to  the  marvellous  advancement  which  some 
to\vns  even  in  its  o^vn  county  have  known. 
Still,  its  contiguity  to  the  coal  and  iron  deposits 
of  West  Cumberland  affects  it,  and  affects  it 
favourably.  It  will  keep,  too,  the  prestige  which 
attaches  to  cathedral  and  county  towns,  and  it 
will  further  grow  from  the  effect  of  its  having 
become  a largo  railway  centre.  Except  in  so 
far  as  these  give  it  impetus,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  will  be  a gi'owth  of  any  one  industry 
into  a dominant  position.  But  there  are  the 
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indications  that  the  industries  located  will  grow 
with  the  growth  of  a great  district  and  the 
development  of  its  resources.  The  whole  of  the 
north-western  district  has  very  materially  bene- 
fited by  the  upgrowth  of  metallurgical  indus- 
tries in  recent  years;  and  although  the  rapidity 
of  that  upgrowth  has  been  checked,  the  stoppage 
is  only  temporary.  There  are  ebbs  and  flows 
in  the  tide  of  industrial  progression ; and  this 
remark  applies  with  especial  force  to  those 
great  metallurgical  industries  for  which 
science  has  recently  done  so  much,  and 
has  yet  so  much  more  to  do.  Carlisle  did 
not  participate  so  fully  in  the  golden  stream 
which  flowed  from  a past  era  of  prosperity  as  did 
places  more  immediately  dependent  exclusively 
on  these  industries  ; and  it  has  not  felt  so  keenly 
the  era  of  depression  which  seems  to  succeed  as 
surely  as  did  the  years  of  famine  to  the  years 
of  plenty  of  old.  Nor  will  it,  when  that  depres- 
sion passes  away,  reap  so  fully  the  harvest  of 
the  future  ; but  as  it  has  unquestionably  derived 
benefit  from  those  industries  in  the  past,  and 
does  do  so  in  the  present,  so  •null  it  in  the  future, 

benefit  affected  by  its  proximity  to  coal  and 

iron  beds,  and  to  the  lessor  towns  and  villages 
which  subsist  thereon.  Dependent,  however, 
on  varied  industries  and  influences,  the  old 
Border  city  should  hold  on  the  tenour  of  a way 
of  even  growth, — changing,  indeed,  its  indus- 
tries with  a changing  age  and  varying  needs. 
Tapping,  in  some  degree,  large  districts  by  great 
trunk  lines  of  railway,  it  may  become  more  of 
a mart  than  a manufactory,  but  its  growth 
seems  likely  to  be  secure  if  slow.  And  as  its 
history  in  a stormy  past  was  one  shaped  in 
large  degree  by  the  victories  of  war,  so  the 
victories  of  peace  should  mould  it  in  a future 
which  like  the  present  will  benefit  by  com- 
panies rather  than  castles,  manufacturers  rather 
than  monarchs,  and  travellers  rather  than 
troopers.  The  “ age  of  bargaining  ” has  come ; 
and  towns  and  cities  do  beat  who  adapt  them- 
selves to  altered  circumstances,  and  to  the 
altered  age,  as  the  grand  old  Border  city  has  in 
part  done,  and  is  still  doing. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  OAK  OR  CHESTNUT 
IN  OLD  TIMBER  ROOFS.* 

Twenty  years  ago  a paper  on  “ The  Assumed 
Use  of  Chestnut  Timber  in  the  Carpentry  of  Old 
Boiklings  ” was  read  before  this  Institute  by 
Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,'f‘  whose  careful  research 
had  brought  him  to  tho  conclusion  that  the 
assumption  was  unfounded.  It  was  an  idea  that 
had  become  very  prevalent  during  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Evelyn  believed  in 
it,  stating  that  the  wood  was  much  sought  after 
by  carpenters  and  joiners ; and  Wren’s  state- 
ment that  it  had  been  nsed  in  Westminster  Hall, 
the  Abbey,  and  other  buildings,  is  well  known. 
The  theory  was  that  the  timber  had  been  ob- 
tained from  Normandy,  though  that  province 
lies  north  of  the  chestnut-producing  districts  of 
France.  About  a century  since  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington  questioned  the  truth  of  these  stories, 
and  received  answers  in  which  quotations  and 
rumours  were  made  to  do  the  work  of  proofs. 
Indeed,  the  idea  so  grew  on  tho  public  mind 
that  by-and-by  the  Society  of  Arts  offered 
premiums  to  encourage  the  planting  of  chestnut 
trees  as  lending  to  uphold  the  naval  supremacy 
of  this  country.  The  repeated  contradictions 
which  have  since  then  been  given  to  stories 
about  chestnut  roofs  have  met  with  no  better 
reception,  for  at  the  present  time,  perhaps,  a 
majority  of  builders  and  workmen,  and  even 
many  architects  of  experience,  believe  in  them. 
An  excellent  paper  in  onr  Transactions  for  this 
Session^  records  the  conviction  of  the  author 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  loof-timbers  of  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey  are  of  chestnut,  particularly  as 
“ the  ancient  forests  of  Hertfordshire  abounded 
in  chestnut  trees.”  In  the  Museum  at  Kew 
Gardens  there  has  long  been  exhibited  a piece 
of  the  most  palpable  oak  (which  by  the  courtesy 
of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  I hope  to  show  yon), 
labelled  as  “ Spanish  Chestnut  from  an  old  beam 
in  Windsor  Castle.”  Finally  (which  gives  the 
matter  its  importance  for  us)  tho  trees  planted 
so  patriotically  seventy  years  ago  are  now 
mature,  and  their  timber  is  being  sold  as  oak, 
or  at  least  as  equal  to  oak ; it  has,  indeed, 
actually  been  used,  and  has  failed  in  positions 


* From  a paper  read  by  ^Ir.  Thomas  Blashill  before  tbe 
Royal  Institute  of  Britii  Architects  on  Monday  erening. 
t Bii/der,  Tol.  xvi.,  pp.  52.9, 

j " On  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,”  by  Mr,  James  Kcale.  See 
also  Builder,  toI.  ixit.,  p.’l239. 


where  only  oak  could  have  been  expected  to 
stand. 

If  the  idea  is,  as  I am  forced  to  believe,  a 
delusion,  in  support  of  which  “the  ancient 
forests  of  chesnut  trees”  have  been  evolved 
out  of  slender  materials,  it  is  a very  singular 
oue ; particularly  as  it  has  been  long  abandoned 
by  men  of  science,  and  has  been  often  exposed 
in  scientific  books,  while  it  is  now  held  by 
persons  who  are  specially,  not  merely  theo- 
retically, but  practically,  connected  with  car. 
pentry.  It  is  curious  also  that,  while  Wren  and 
Evelyn  thought  chestnut  to  be  perishable,  the 
popular  belief  now  makes  it  quite  equal,  or  even 
superior,  to  oak.  Hardly  an  important  Medi- 
eval building  exists  in  this  country  tbe  roof  of 
which  has  not  been  confidently  stated  to  be 
chestnut,  and  the  same  statements  have  been 
circulated  in  France  with  respect  to  their  finest 
cathedrals.  In  Normandy,  where  no  old  groves 
of  chestnut  exist,  the  belief  is  that  their  roofs 
came  from  England.  A sufficient  collection  of 
these  various  rumours  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Papworth’s  paper.  I shall,  therefore,  only  say 
that,  after  many  years’  search,  I have  never 
been  able  to  find  the  least  foundation  for  any 
of  them  ; while  such  as  it  was  possible  to  inves- 
tigate have  been  proved  to  be  untrue. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a clear  idea  of 
what  chestnut  timber  really  is,  I have  collected 
specimens  sufficient  to  show  its  characteristic 
marks,  as  well  as  specimens  of  oak  timber  from 
ancient  and  modern  work.  I venture  to  suggest 
that  neither  the  existence  of  chestnut  forests  in 
this  country,  nor  the  use  of  chestnut  timber  in 
tho  place  of  oak,  ought  to  be  admitted,  unless 
it  can  be  proved  by  the  clearest  evidence ; 
and  I think  that  no  one  ought  to  make  assertions 
as  to  the  old  chestnut  roofs  which  he  has  seen 
unless  ho  has  taken  pains  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  wood  of  the  chestnut-tree  as 
it  is  now  felled  and  brought  to  market. 

The  chestnut  timber,  about  which  those  dis- 
putes have  arisen,  is  of  course  that  which  is 
now  called  the  Spanish  or  sweet  chestnut, — the 
Castanea  vssca  of  botanists, — which  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Romans 
from  Castanea  in  Thessaly.  The  horse-chestnut, 
so  much  valued  for  its  early  foliage  and  long 
spikes  of  flowers,  was  not  known  here  till  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  its  wood  is 
white  and  of  no  utility  in  building.  Tho  sweet 
chestnut  grows  in  great  ahnndanco  in  Italy  and 
Spain.  Immense  forests  of  it  clothe  the  slopes 
of  the  Apennines.  Milton  must  have  been  im- 
pressed, as  are  all  modem  travellers,  by  those 
leafy  groves.  He  tells  how  the  fallen  angels 
lay, — 

“ Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks, 

In  Valiambrosa  where  the  Etrurian  shades, 

High  over-arched,  imbower ” 

It  is  the  tree  which  Salvator  Rosa  nsed  to 
paint : its  enrions  habit  of  twisting  the  stem 
giving  to  old  specimens  an  extremely  wild  and 
picturesque  appearance.  It  abounds  all  over 
the  South  and  centre  of  France,  wherever  the 
vine  grows,  and,  like  it,  ceases  to  flourish  in  the 
Northern  provinces.  In  Perigord  and  Limousin 
whole  communes  are  covered  with  it ; and  in 
that  vicinity  alone  there  exists  a million  and  a 
quarter  acres  of  chestnut  woods,  producing  fruit 
to  the  value,  in  some  cases,  of  33s.  per  acre.  In 
fact,  it  has  always  been  growm  in  those  southern 
countries  as  a fruit-tree.  Virgil  could  boast  of 
his  “ripe  apples  and  soft  chestnuts.”  In  Prance 
it  has  been  estimated  to  produce  100th  part  of 
the  native  food  of  the  people.  As  regards  its 
use  as  timber,  one  meets  with  the  most  contra- 
dictory statements.  Buffon  denied  that  it  was 
used  in  ancient  roofs,  recommending  it,  as  most 
writers  do,  for  casks.  The  general  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  very  durable  under  water;  bat 
inferior  to  oak  in  ordinary  construction,  par- 
ticularly if  enclosed  in  masonry. 

The  scarcity  of  the  chestnnt  in  northern  lati- 
tudes is  owing  to  its  not  there  perfecting  its 
fruit,  BO  as  to  compete  with  snch  trees  as  the 
oak.  In  theBocage  of  Normandy  I have  observed 
great  quantities  of  young  chestnut-trees  planted 
in  the  hedgerows.  Magnificent  chestnut  avenues 
exist  in  England,  as  at  Betchworth  Park,  Surrey, 
and  Croft  Castle,  Herefordshire  ; isolated  speci- 
mens  of  verv  great  age  exist  here  and  in  Scot- 
land, and  most  large  estates  contain  chestnut 
amongst  tho  ornamental  timber.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  Romans  planted  it  in  this  country, 
and  onr  long  connexion  with  the  South  of 
France  would  bo  likely  to  favour  its  introdne- 
tion  as  a tree  in  the  Middle  Ages.  I believe, 
however,  that  nothing  like  a natural  forest 
exists  here,  nor  any  reliable  evidence  of  an 


ancient  one,  and  that  such  of  the  wood  as  now 
comes  into  the  market  is  mainly  due  to  the 
stimulus  which  was  given  to  the  planting  of 
chestnut-trees  about  seventy  years  ago. 

As  a growing  tree  tho  chestnut  shoots  up 
straight,  and  soon  forms  a good  large  trunk. 
Trees  of  forty  years’  growth  are  generally 
sound,  but  they  afterwards  become  liable  to 
decay,  owing  to  the  habit  which  the  tree  has  of 
twisting,  so  as  to  split  the  trunk  and  admit 
moisture.  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  as  a wood- 
cutter, says  : “ the  pleasantest  timber  to  cut  is 
Spanish  chestnut,  because  it  comes  away  so 
freely,  the  grain  breaking  easily.”  It  has  a 
remarkably  small  amount  of  sap,  only  about 
three  of  the  rings  of  annual  growth  consisting 
of  sap-wood;  a large  beam  of  mature  timber 
can  thus  be  cut  from  a comparatively  young 
tree.  The  annual  rings  in  chestnut  are  dis- 
tinctly  wider  than  in  oak;  the  wood  cuts  much 
more  easily,  and  is  so  mnch  lighter  in  the  hand 
that  this  tost  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  Of  t%vo  specimens  which  I have 
weighed,  the  oak  shows  43ilb.  per  cubic  foot, 
and  tho  chestnut  33  lb.  As  to  colour,  when  tho 
two  woods  are  used  side  by  side  there  is  at  first  , 
no  material  difference,  but  the  chestnut  ulti- 
mately becomes  light  brown ; the  oak  more  of  a 
dark  grey.  There  is,  however,  ono  clear  dis-  i 
tinction,  attention  to  which  will  make  it  impos-  i 
Bible  to  mistake  one  wood  from  the  other.  The  i 
medullary  rays,  which  in  all  timber  shoot  out 
from  the  pith  towards  the  bark  in  exceedingly  I 
fine  threads,  are  in  the  oak  collected  together,  i 
so  as  to  form  thin  plates,  which  are  very  con-  i 
spicuous  in  tho  end  section  of  the  wood.  In  i 
beech,  yellow  pine,  and  some  others,  there  is  a | 
slight  indication  of  the  same  thing,  while  in  i 
chestnut,  elm,  ash,  and  other  woods  used  in  | 
building,  these  fine  threads  remain  distinct  and  I 
evenly  distributed,  so  as  to  he  quite  indistiu-  i 
guishable  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  plates  formed  by  the  medullary  rays  in  : 
oak  are  exceedingly  strong  and  tough,  and  appear  i 
to  add  materially  to  the  strength  and  durability  , 
of  tho  timber.  They  hind  together  the  annual  i 
rings,  and  resist  their  tendency  to  split  apart,  . 
which  we  often  find  in  other  wood.  As  timber  - ; 
is  usually  cut,  the  cracks  which  take  place  in 
seasoning  are  perpendicular,  and  do  not  mate-  ; 
rially  weaken  the  beam.  The  platos  also 
run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  tenons  and 
mortises,  and  render  the  wood  better  able  to 
resist  the  rending  strain  at  these  spots.  Tbe 
plates  remain  unaffected  by  decay  long  after  the 
woody  fibre  between  them  has  perished,  and  • 
when  the  wcod  is  attacked  by  the  worm  we  find 
the  medullary  plates  untouched,  except  where  . 
passage-ways  have  been  made  through  them. 
When  the  wood  has  been  subject  to  great  wear, 
as  in  the  handrails  of  public  places,  the  edges 
of  the  plates  stand  up  above  the  general  surface. 

The  best  known  effect  of  the  medullary  platos  p 
results  fro’Ti  catting  the  timber  as  nearly^  as 
possible  in  lines  which  pass  through  the  pith. 
The  plates,  being  not  perfectly  flat,  are  crossed  ; 
many  times  by  the  cut,  and  their  hard  bright 
section  produces  the  pattern  which  is  so  much  i 
valued  in  wainscot  panelling,  known  as  the 
flower  or  silver  grain.  In  American  oak,  the  i 
plates  are  further  apart  and  more  flat,  so  as  to 
be  less  frequently  exposed  by  the  cut,  and  the  ' 
flower  is  much  less  conspicuous.  In  some  speci- 
mens of  English  oak,  particularly  in  the  variety 
called  sessiit^iora,  the  plates  are  very  thin  and' 
wide  apart,  and  such  specimens  are  often  mis- 
taken for  chestnut,  but  a very  clean  end  section.! 
will  always  render  the  plates  visible.  Though  ! 
usually  lighter  than  tho  rest  of  the  wood,  they ' 
are  often  dark,  and  such  specimens  have  also  i. 
been  mistaken  for  chestnut.  A careful  examina- 
tion of  the  oldest  specimens  of  oak,  such  as  that . 
from  the  Irish  bogs  and  from  the  piles  of  oldi 
London  Bridge,  shows  the  same  chai-acteristics. 

As  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  sign  of  a: 
medullarv  plate  exists  in  true  chestnut  timber, 
whether  old  or  young,  and  no  flower  or  silver 
grain  on  its  planed  surface,  it  may  be  asked  how 
it  happens  that  persons,  many  of  whom  are- 
practical  workmen,  fall  into  the  error  which  I 
venture  to  point  out.  Intbelargernumberof  cases,- 
assertions  are  made  either  recklessly,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  a wager,  or  on  the  authority 
of  quotations  from  old  books,  none  of  the  parties  -i 
concerned  having  ever  seen  a genuine  piece  of 
chestnnt  wood.  I have,  however,  met  with 
some  architects  and  builders  who,  having  been  : 
taught  that  certain  marks  are  indicative  of 
chestnut,  have  carefully  explained  them  to  me,,i 
aud  by  their  kindness  I am  able  to  dcscribe-u 
what  we  may  call  the  traditional  or  imaginary  t 
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I chestnut,  and  compare  it  with  tho  real.  The 
1 following  description  of  this  supposed  chestnut 
was  given  me  by  a country  builder  of  great 
practical  experience.  He  says  : — 

“ It  is  of  a dead  chocolate  colour;  decay  commences  in 
tho  interior  of  the  timber,  accompanied  with  large  quan- 
tities of  powder,  which  is  seldom  found  in  oak  ; the  worm- 
' holes  arc,  larger,  and  the  timber  gives  way  by  breaking 
straight  across  the  fibres  instead  of  splintering  as  does  oak. 

It  is  of  a dead  nature,  and  yields  to  the  chisel  uniformly  in 
every  direction.  It  does  not  ring  when  struck;  there  are 
DO  star-like  rays  in  the  knots;  the  sawdust  is  dark  aud  of 
, 4in  unpleasant  smell." 

Somj  would  add  to  these  particulars  that  the 
silver  grain  in  chestnut  is  dark  in  colour,  hut  all 
j seem  to  think  that  tho  w’ood  they  call  chestnut 
I is  inferior  to  oak,  thus  differing  from  the  mere 
j retailers  of  gossip,  who  think  all  the  best  work 
I is  chestnut.  I need  hardly  point  out  that  every 
I one  of  these  supposed  distinctive  features  is 
I quite  consistent  with  such  specimens  of  oak  as 
[ we  find,  depending  on  some  slight  difference  of 
I ^owth,  or  upon  the  stage  of  decay  which  it 
has  reached,  and  that  none  of  these  specimens 
will  bear  comparison  with  a piece  of  genuine 
chestnut-wood. 

If  chestnut-wood  really  existed  in  old  build- 
ings,  it  might  be  expected  to  have  come  under 
the  notice  of  tho  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  last 
j year  told  me  in  a letter  that  he  knew  of  none, 

' nor  yet  of  any  record  of  its  use.  IT.  Viollet- 
le-Duo  says,  in  his  Dictionary  (vol.  vi.,  p.  346), 
that  during  the  Jliddle  Ages,  at  least  in  France, 
oak  was  exclusively  used  for  the  joinery  of 
buildings.  I am  informed  indirectly  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  its  use  in  roofs ; and  although 
I have  heard  of  some  instances,  the  accounts  are 
•SO  vague  as  to  make  it  probable  that  even  in 
the  district  where  chestnut-wood  was  most 
abundant  it  was  not  anciently  used  in  the  best 
carpentry  work. 

Upon  the  whole,  I think  we  may  bo  certain 
that,  of  all  available  woods,  only  one  can  be  con- 
sidered fitted,  by  its  strength  and  durability,  for 
•work  of  the  highest  class,  and  that  wood  is  oak. 
But  tho  question  remains  as  to  the  value  of 
chestnut,  especially  as  it  is  likely  to  become 
more  plentiful.  In  Normandy,  tho  wood  is  used 
for  making  roof  shingles,  wbicli,  from  their 
silveiy  grey  colour,  are  very  mucli  more  beauti- 
ful than  shingles  of  oak.  In  this  country  the 
wood  has  been  hitherto  used  chiefly  in  the  repairs 
on  those  estates  where  it  is  grown.  One  of  the 
largest  firms  of  London  builders,  whose  collec- 
tion of  specimens  is  very  extensive,  has  no 
specimen  of  chestnut.  My  own  specimens  of 
chestnut  have  been  taken  direct  from  the  estates 
where  it  grew,  and  where  I have  occasionally 
used  it  for  many  years.  Its  clean  grain  and 
pleasant  working  make  it  very  suitable  for 
joinery,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  durability, 
being  equal  and  probably  superior  to  that  of  any 
wood  except  oak.  About  twenty  years  since 
a large  bridge  was  built  of  chestnut  timber,  in 
three  spans,  over  the  River  Wye,  at  Hoarwitby, 
near  Hereford.  It  was  recently  taken  down, 
having  been  for  some  years  in  a crippled  con- 
dition.  This  may  have  resulted  partly  from  the 
design  of  the  bridge,  but  was  clearly  owing  also 
to  the  decay  of  the  timber  at  the  numerous 
joints,  where  the  water  could  lodge.  This  decay 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  good  sound  oak  in 
80  short  a time.  Yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  wood, 
after  standing  for  nineteen  years — some  of  it 
being  painted — was  perfectly  sound  j and  this 
seems  to  show  that,  for  ordinary  work  not 
subject  to  damp,  the  timber  may  be  very  useful. 
Although  I cannot  admit  its  occurrence  in  ancient 
roofs,  it  may  be  suitably  used  in  preference 
to  deal  and  pitch  pine,  and  in  church  furniture 
it  would  probably  in  course  of  time  take  a colour 
which  would  be  far  better  than  the  stained 
woods  now  so  much  used. 

In  concluding,  I desire  to  draw  particular 
attention  to  some  specimens  j among  them  are 
oak  and  chestnut  in  various  conditions.  There 
are  also  several  specimens  of  oak,  sent  to  me  by 
persons  of  experience  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  chestrict  as  well  as  chestnut,  which 
was  actually  on  sale  as  oak.  I wish  to  draw 
special  attention  to  some  specimens  of  chestnut 
found  in  Old  Shelswell  House,  Oxon,  where  they 
seem  to  have  been  used  as  far  back  as  200  years 
ago,  or  about  the  time  when  the  stories  of 
.ancient  chestnut  roofs  began  to  be  prevalent. 
Mr.  G.  Wells,  the  clerk  of  works  there,  being 
well  acquainted  with  this  wood,  has  kindly 
enabled  me  to  lay  some  of  it  before  you.  I hope 
that  further  information  may  be  elicited  as  to 
the  use  of  chestnut  wood  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  if  in  the  discussion  some  well- 
authenticated  case  of  its  use  iu  this  country  in 


the  Medifcval  period  be  brought  forward,  it  will 
throw  a light  upon  a very  important  point  in  the 
history  of  our  ancient  buildings. 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS. 

The  forty-fourth  exhibition  of  this  society’ 
which  was  opened’  this  week,  is  not  marked  out 
in  any  special  manner  from  previous  exhibitions, 
except,  perhaps,  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
best-known  contributors  are  rather  more  iu  the 
background  than  usnal ; and  that  one  or  two 
whose  names  have  not  been  prominently  con- 
nected  with  the  Institute  are  a little  more 
conspicuous.  Mr.  Aumonier  exhibits  one 
or  two  beautiful  drawings,  which,  however, 
are  carefully  hung  so  as  to  be  kept  as  well 
out  of  the  way  as  may  be;  while  things  in- 
describable, the  work  of  orthodox  member’s, 
find  place  on  the  line.  “Milking  Time’’  (150) 
is  a beautiful  and  most  poetical  work,  to  see 
which  the  visitor  is  obliged  to  go  on  hands  and 
knees  ; but  this  is  the  way  au  original  landscape 
is  generally  treated,  until  public  opinion  has  so 
far  recognised  the  artist  as  to  render  it  imperative 
to  treat  him  with  due  respect.  Mr.  Aumonier 
is,  perhaps,  not  far  from  this  “ kingdom  of 
heaven  ’’  of  the  artist,  aud  can  afford  to  wait  a 
little.  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton,  one  of  the  few  really 
high-class  figure-painters  in  water-colour,  sends 
; a work  which  contains,  as  may  be  expected,  very 
; fine  qualities,  but  wliich  is  rather  eccentric  in 
colour,  and  liardly  explains  itself  sufficiently 
in  subject.  It  is  entitled  “Emigres”  (148), 
and  appai’ently  represents  a party  in  disguise 
endeavouring  to  get  helped  out  of  the  country 
by  a bribe  to  a boatman.  The  male  figure 
is  a forbidding-looking  gentleman  with  lank 
hair  and  the  well-known  “choker”  of  the 
Directory  period  covering  the  chin  ; the  woman 
with  the  baby  who  sits  by  him  is  doubtless 
liis  wife.  She  is,  in  face  aud  dress,  so  low 
in  colour  as  to  be  practically  colourless,  the 
artist  having  carried  to  extremes  in  this  instance 
his  favom-ito  device  of  a crescendo  of  colour 
from  one  side  of  the  comjmsitiun  to  the  other. 
The  warm  extreme  of  colour  is  supplied  by  the 
young  man  in  sailor-like  costume,  who  receives 
the  bounty  of  the  gentleman  in  the  cravat.  The 
drawing  is  altogether  somewhat  of  a puzzle,  and 
we  rather  wish  that  an  artist  of  such  exceptional 
power  as  Mr.  Linton  would  avoid  mystifying  us 
and  be  a little  less  vague  in  his  story-telling , 
for  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  vagueness  inter- 
fex’es  with  our  enjoyment  of  the  work  : we  ask 
what  it  is  all  about,  and  get  no  satisfactory 
answer. 

Among  other  regular  contributions  Mr.  Hiue 
is  quite  equal  to  himse'f.  His  “ Cliffs  at  Cuck- 
mere,  Sussex  ” (118),  is  a most  beautiful  work. 
We  regret  seeing  no  large  work  by  Mr.  Collier, 
who  in  one  or  two  smaller  ones  keeps  up,  how- 
ever, liis  character  as  a master  of  pure  broad 
water-colour  style.  Mr.  Wimperis  is  quite  up 
to  bis  usual  mark  as  a landscape-painter; 
Messrs.  Orrock  and  Syer  are  somewhat  slightly 
represented,  but  well  as  far  as  they  go ; the 
“ Rough  Pasture  ” (141)  of  Mr.  Wimperis  is  a 
very  fine  drawing ; and  Mr.  Hargitt  has  some 
works  which  are  of  special  character  and  in- 
terest, especially  the  view  “ From  the  Hills 
above  Doebfour,  Inverness”  (126),  an  unusual 
panoramic  subject  very  finely  treated.  Among 
figure-subjects  we  find  an  exceedingly  clever 
work  by  Mr.  C.  Green,  “Sailor’s  Hoi-upipe” 
(161),  which  is  danced  by  a fine  strapping 
young  sailor,  in  the  middle  of  the  compo- 
sition, to  the  tune  of  a fiddle  played  by  a 
very  characteristic  old  fellow ; the  dancer’s 
sweetheart  looks  on  more  than  approvingly, 
with  a sentimental  expression  of  interest ; on 
the  left  another  couple  gaze  with  an  air  of 
calm  and  superior  criticism  ; the  face  of  the 
feminine  half  of  this  group  is  au  admirable  and 
really  very  subtle  study  of  expression.  There 
is  one  Israels,  a sketch  for  a larger  picture 
(28)  ; Mrs.ElizabethMurray  is  abundantly  clever 
in  her  studies  of  Eastern  figures,  especially 
“Music  in  Morocco”  (106);  Mr.  Towneley 
Green  sends  a very  graceful  study  of  ladies  of 
three  generations  ago  assisting  at  “A  Musical 
Party  ” (136)  ; Miss  GoVs  “ Children’s  Garden 
Party”  (81)  is  pretty;  and  every  one  looks  at 
Mr.  Tenniel's  “ Pygmalion  ” (98),  and  wonders 
how  Pygmalion  came  to  fall  in  love  with  such  a 
figure,  and  why  his  own  legs  look  as  much  like 
stone  as  that  of  the  statue.  Miss  Marion  Chase 
and  Miss  Helen  Angell  are  very  successful  in 
flower  subjects;  the  “Chrysanthemums”  (111) 


of  the  latter  is  admirable  ; and  Mr.  Wolf  takes 
us  to  a less  attractive  branch  of  the  lower 
grades  of  life  in  his  study  of  “ White  Falcons  ” 
(138),  which,  in  the  matter  of  texture  and 
detail  of  exccurion  is  unsatisfactory,  but,  in  the 
realisation  of  the  manner  of  the  big  bird  in  tho 
foreground,  executing  a kind  of  awkward  war- 
dance,  with  %vings  and  feet,  on  seeing  the 
approach  of  another  bird  with  booty,  shows 
qualities  which  only  a close  study  of  the  animals 
from  nature  could  have  enabled  him  to  realise. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  contributes  a pleasant 
little  drawing  of  “The  Old  House  at  Eton” 
(128),  and  Mr.  Chase,  whose  conventionalities 
we  have  in  general  objected  to  highly,  shows  to 
advantage  as  a minute  painter  of  architectural 
and  masonic  detail  in  his  two  di’awings  of 
“Nether  Hall,  Roydon,”  and  “ Hurstmonceaux 
Castle”  (92,  191).  Mr.  Andrew  Gow’s  “A 
Loyal  Bird”  (217),  on  the  screen,  is  well  worth 
attention.  There  are  other  good  drawings,  and 
also  the  usual  amount  of  what  we  venture  to 
cal!  “ drawing-masters’  art.” 


FOREIGN  WORKMEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

During  the  continuance  of  tho  masons’  strike 
a great  many  hard  things  were  said  of  those  who 
employed  foreign  workmen  instead  of  English 
hands.  The  subject  of  foreign  labour  iu  this 
country  has  therefore  of  late  become  an  im- 
portant aud  interesting  question  not  only  to 
those  who  may  have  directly  to  compete  with 
foreign  workmen,  but  to  the  public  at  large. 
For  the  labour  question  indirectly,  at  any  rate, 
affects  nearly  every  one  of  the  community.  It 
is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  consider  for  a 
moment  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  question, 
looked  at  without  regard  to  the  issue  of  any 
particular  conflict  between  capital  aud  labour. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  think  that  it  can 
bo  disputed  that  in  the  abstract,  at  any  rate,  it 
is  perfectly  right  and  legitimate  for  a foreigner 
to  seek  employment  outside  the  country  of  which 
he  is  a native.  Nationality,  at  any  rate,  in  these 
days  cannot  seek  to  confine  a man’s  labour  to 
his  own  country,  and  in  practice  we  see  this 
principle  that  the  world  is  a universal  labour- 
market  constantly  acted  upon.  From  the 
French  governess  to  the  French  head  cook  at  au 
hotel,  domi  to  the  German  clockmaker  and  the 
French  hair-cutter,  there  are  instances  of  this 
rule.  It  would  probably  be  found  on  investiga- 
tion that  scarcely  a single  hair-cutter’s  shop  of 
any  size  in  this  country,  or  at  least  iu  the  largo 
towns,  is  without  one  or  more  French  employes, 
and  in  the  clock  trade  the  natives  of  the 
Black  Forest  are  very  numerous  iu  London.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  various  countries  we  shall  find 
Englishmen  employed,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  as  between  England  and  Continental  nations, 
the  number  of  Engii.'bmen  at  work  iu  a foreign 
country,  except  tor  some  special  purpose,  as  the 
construction  of  a railway,  is  infinitesimal  com- 
pared  to  the  number  of  foreigners  in  this 
country.  But  both  theory  and  practice  have 
now  made  it  clear  that  foreign  workmen  have  a 
right  to  get  paid  for  their  labour,  and  to  seek  a 
market  for  it  in  this  country  just  as  much  as  in 
their  own  land.  The  question  then  naturally 
arises  if  foreign  workmen  in  ordinary  times  and 
under  ordinai’y  cu’cumstances  may  work  for 
their  living  in  this  country,  is  there  any  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the  existence  of  a 
strike  in  the  country  to  which  the  foreigner 
goes.  For  it  must  be  homo  in  mind  that  an 
English  workman,  if  he  finds  it  profitable,  has 
just  as  much  right  to  go  to  America  as  the 
American  has  to  come  to  England. 

Now  when  a strike  takes  place  there  is  an 
enforced  absence  of  labour,  and  the  labourer 
hopes  by  means  of  the  natural  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  to  obtain  the  thing  which  he  desires. 
For  if  other  labour  cannot  be  obtained  the 
master  mast  eventually  give  in.  But  by  the 
very  principles  on  which  strikes  are  based  it 
obviously  is  legitimate  for  the  masters  to  seek 
for  a supply  of  labour  where  they  can  obtain 
it.  The  labourer  relies  on  the  pressure  of  a 
certain  law,  and  if  he  omits  in  his  calculation 
the  fact  that  foreign  labour  is  available,  even 
though  it  may  be  inferior  in  quality,  be  obviously 
is  ignorant  of  one  of  the  elements  which  are  in 
existence  to  regulate  supply  and  demand  in  the 
labour  market.  For  it  is  quite  clear  that  a 
strike  makes  no  difference  in  the  propriety  of 
employing  foreign  labour.  If  A,  the  hair-cutter, 
employs  B,  a Frenchman,  because  be  does  bis 
work  better  and  at  a less  rate  of  wages,  and  C, 
the  Englishman,  does  not  object  thereto,  but 
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equally  clear  that  if  D,  the  builder,  cannot  get 
E,  the  English  mason,  to  work  for  him  at  a 
certain  rate  of  wages,  and  he  can  get  F,  the 
German,  to  do  so,  there  is  an  absolute  analogy 
between  the  two  caass.  So  much  for  the  principle 
of  the  matter,  which,  briefly  formulated,  is  that 
it  is  legitimate  in  ordinary  circumstances  for  an 
English  master  to  use  foreign  labour,  and  that 
the  fact  of  a strike  being  in  existence  forms 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  recent  masons’  strike  forms  a very  remark- 
able point  in  the  history  of  capital  and  labour 
in  this  country.  For  it  is  the  first  time  that 
foreign  labour  has  ever  formed  a really  cardinal 
element  in  the  struggle.  But  it  is  clearly  an 
element  that  in  fnture  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. Every  day  the  facilities  of  proceeding 
rapidly  and  cheaply  from  distant  points  in 
distant  countries  become  greater,  the  telegraph 
can  give  notice  in  five  minutes  to  the  labour 
market  of  a distant  city,  and  in  five  days  the 
railway  will  convey  men  from  very  distant 
points.  The  labour  may  not  bo  so  good, 
and  consequently  dearer  than  homo  labour, 
but  there  is  a demand  for  it,  and  it  creates 
a supply,  and  consequently  the  main  ground 
upon  which  a strike  can  succeed  is  cut  away. 
In  a noticeable  paper  in  a recent  number  of 
the  new  and  mucl,i.to-be-recommended  Italian 
weekly  journal,  La  Rassegna  Settimanale,  there 
was  an  account  of,  and  some  remarks  on,  the 
extensive  Italian  emigration  which  takes  place 
every  year,  from  which  it  was  pretty  clear  that, 
for  many  years  to  come,  from  Italy  at  any  rate, 
there  will  always  be  a large  supply  of  labour 
available  to  fill  gaps  in  other  countries. 

There,  therefore,  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this 
foreign  element  can  cease  to  become  available 
as  a pressure  against  strikes  in  this  country. 
One  is  by  the  extension  of  a universal  trade- 
nnionism  among  workmen  of  every  nation  and 
language  under  the  sun ; the  other  is  by  the 
creation  of  so  strong  a demand  for  labour  in 
some  country  other  than  that  in  which  a strike 
is  taking  place,  that  the  foreign  labonr  cannot 
be  obtained  here  for  love  or  money.  We  have 
from  time  to  time  heard  a great  deal  about  the 
International  society ; but  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  time  is  yet  some  centuries  distant  when 
trade  combinations  will  be  so  universal,  and 
workmen  be  filled  with  such  brotherly  love  one 
towards  another,  that  workmen  not  on  strike 
win  not  compete  with  those  who  are  on  strike. 

It  is  moch  more  probable  indeed  that  the  increase 
in  the  facility  of  communication  which,  having 
regard  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected  in  the  last,  and  the  knowledge  which 
mil  exist  among  workmen  of  the  possibility  of 
improving  their  condition  by  competition,  will 
increase  in  a greater  degree  than  the  combina- 
tions of  workmen  of  all  nationalities.  Then  as 
regards  the  second  point,  it  is  almost  as  certain 
as  anything  human  can  be  certain  that  the  con- 
ditions  of  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
except  in  the  country  where  a strike  is  taking 
place,  will  not  be  so  flourishing  or  so  similar 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
labour  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  can  be 
but  will  not  be  available  in  such  country.  These, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  are  the  main  features  in  regard 
to  English  and  foreign  labonr  relatively  to  the 
existence  of  strikes. 

Those  are  only,  of  course,  the  broad  aspects 
of  tho^  case,  and  the  elements  in  question  may 
be  varied  in  force  by  particular  circumstances, 
such  as  the  locality  of  the  strike  and  the  nature 
of  the  employment  of  those  who  are  on  strike. 
Thus  the  masons’  strike  in  London  was  one  very 
favourable  to  the  competition  of  foreign  labour. 
Masons  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  world,  and 
London  is  within  very  easy  reach  of  the  Con- 
tinent. A strike  of  miners  in  Clydesdale  might, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  farless  influenced,  by  foreign 
labour.  But  now  that  the  animosities,  unfor- 
tunately the  natural  consequences  of  combats 
of  any  sort,  have  had  time  to  cool  down,  it 
certainly  is  desirable  that  every  one  should 
quietly,  and  if  we  may  say  so,  judicially  con- 
sider in  his  mind  this  question  of  foreign  and 
English  labour, — that  is  to  say,  first  of  all,  is  it 
ordinarily  right  that  a foreigner  should  com- 
pete with  an  Englishman  p Secondly,  do  strikes 
alter  the  propriety  of  such  competitions  ? 
Thirdly,  assuming  that  the  thinker  agrees  with 
our  answers  to  these  questions,  is  foreign  labour 
an  element  which  is  only  an  ephemeral  one  in 
this  matter,  or  is  it  one  which  must  for  a long 
space  of  time,  at  any  rate,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ? — which  last  question,  as  has  been 


seen,  we  answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  have 
endeavoured  in  this  paper  to  put  this  question 
before  our  readers  in  a snggestive  mther  than  a 
didactic  form,  for  it  is  one  which  should  not  be 
turned  aside  from  by  any  one  who  has  a direct 
or  indirect  interest  in  or  influence  on  the  struggle 
between  capital  and  labour,  which  is  continually 
taking  place. 


AECHITECTUKAL  CEITICISM. 

Sir, — An  eminent  statesman  has  said  that 
‘‘  critics  are  individuals  who  have  failed  either 
in  art  or  literature.”  I will  not  assert  that  tliis 
is  strictly  accurate  of  architectural  critics;  yet 
the  anioiadvcrsion  bestowed  by  them  upon  all 
contemporary  architecture  conveys  the  idea  that 
their  indefatigable  industry  is  prompted  by  a 
feeling  less  praiseworthy  than  a dUinterested 
love  for  art. 

The  key-note  of  architectural  criticism,  which 
is  perpetually  sounding  its  doleful  monotone, 
consists  of  the  charge  of  imitatioi^  bronght 
against  the  modem  practitioner. 

I have  been  prompted  to  draw  attention  to  a 
few  inconsistencies  indulged  in  by  this  class  of 
critic  in  consequence  of  some  observations  made 
in  a recent  paper  published  in  the  Builder, 
entitled  “ Imitated  Architecture.” 

A small  minority  of  the  architectural  profes- 
sioD  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  set  the 
majority  of  their  brethren  right  upon  the  theory 
of  art,  and  draw  conclusions  from  erroneous 
premises,  which  frequently  render  their  deduc- 
tions little  short  of  ridiculous. 

They  deplore  the  inability  of  modern  archi- 
tects  to  invent  a new  “ style,”  and  yet,  them- 
selves,  admit  the  impossibility  of  such  a con- 
summation  without  the  aid  of  inspiration  derived 
from  the  advent  of  a new  religion  or  a grand 
social  revolution.  In  other  words,  these  critics 
would  have  us  believe  that,  when  the  wished, 
for  crisis  does  arrive,  new  geometrical  forms 
and  combinations  will  be  invented,  which  will 
become  the  symbolical  representations  of  the 
ideas  generated  by  the  new  era,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  figure  of  the  cross  and  triangle 
are  so  inseparably  connected  in  their  symbolical 
relation  with  the  Christian  religion.  Architec- 
tural critics  are  profuse  in  their  censure  and 
condemnation  of  all  modem  buildings,  and  for 
no  better  reason  than  that  they  are  modem. 
They  will  be  rapturons  in  their  admiration  of 
old  and  dilapidated  structures;  but  deprecate 
with  all  the  caustic  criticism  at  their  command 
any  attempt  to  reproduce  in  modem  dress  the 
very  art  upon  which  they  bestow  all  their  eulogy. 

If  we  apply  this  system  of  criticism  to  other 
branches  of  art,  it  becomes  reprehensible  to 
have  duplicates  of  any  -work  of  art,  whether 
painting  or  sculpture.  No  dramas  should  be 
written  after  the  manner  of  Shakspeare  ; Tenny- 
son must  not  adopt  the  measures  of  the  ancients 
when  composing  poetry ; musical  composers 
must  not  score  their  symphonies  in  any  of  the 
methods  used  by  Handel ; but  each  individual 
must  invent  systems  of  blank  verse,  poetical 
measures,  and  musical  notations  of  his  own. 
Such  in  reality  is  what  these  critics  appear  to 
advocate  ; and  this  seeming  absurdity  arises 
from  the  fact  that  they  confine  their  observa- 
tions to  the  mere  arbitrary  forma  of  architec- 
ture, and  not  to  the  principles  which  govern 
those  forms.  They  imagine  that  a new  style  is 
to  be  obtained  by  the  invention  of  new  forms, 
whereas  the  very  reverse  would  be  the  case.  A 
new  style  must  be  the  outcome  of  a new  system 
of  construction.  The  forms  which  characterise 
the  different  phases  of  architectural  art  are 
governed  by  the  system  of  constmetion;  the 
system  of  construction  is  not  made  conform- 
able to  the  arbitrary  forms  of  the  art. 

Invent  a new  system  of  construction,  and,  as 
a natural  result,  you  will  have  a new  style  of 
architecture.  The  word  “ style  ” is  a very 
ambiguous  expression  when  used  by  the  gene- 
rality of  architectural  reformers,  being  applied 
by  them  to  every  slight  deviation  from  an 
original  system  or  principle.  Thus  they 
speak  of  the  Early  English  style,  Decorated 
style,  Perpendicular  style,  and,  lastly,  Queen 
Anne  style  ! In  reality,  the  world  has  only  pro- 
duced two  styles  of  architecture, — the  Grecian 
and  Gothic  styles,  resulting  from  the  only  two  per- 
fected systems  of  construction,  the  trabeated  or 
beam  system,  and  the  compresaile  or  arch 
system.  Style  in  architecture  is  not  the  result 
of  peculiarity  of  ornamentation,  but  arises  from 
constructive  unity,  and  this  is  only  to  be  found 
in  Grecian  and  Gothic  structures. 

The  three  Greek  orders  constitute  one  style. 


although  each  order  is  recognised  by  its  charac- 
teristic  decoration,  and  in  this  respect  are 
analogous  to  the  three  periods  or  phases  of 
Gothic  art  in  onr  own  country.  It  would  be  as 
inconsistent  to  assert  that,  when  an  individual 
changes  his  attire  he  becomes  another  man,  as 
to  maintain  that  because  a system  of  architec- 
ture admits  of  three  several  degrees  of  enrich- 
ment, it  therefore  constitutes  so  many  distinct 
styles.  The  critics  to  whom  I allnde  are  con- 
tinually crying  aloud  for  novelty,  and  by  wilfully 
shutting  their  eyes,  they  fail  to  discover  that  at 
no  period  in  architectural  history  was  variety 
so  rampant  and  novelty  so  much  sought  after  as 
at  the  present  time.  Examine  tho  works  of 
their  “ pet  ” Periclean  age,  and  try  to  discover  a 
precedent  for  their  desire  for,  and  love  of, 
novelty.  The  whole  resources  of  Grecian  art 
were  lavished  upon  temples  dedicated  to  heathen 
gods,  and  were  all,  with  perhaps  few  ex- 
ceptions, erected  upon  one  general  aud  simple 
plan.  When  these  are  compared  with  our 
present  municipal  and  national  buildings ; to 
which  nation,  1 ask,  must  be  given  the  palm  for 
boldness  of  conception  aud  variety  ? 

Examine  the  principal  erections  of  Medimval 
times,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they,  like  tho 
Grecian  temples,  are  based  upon  one  stereotypd 
form  of  plan — the  Latin  cross, — which,  when 
compared  with  the  intricacies  of  plan  involved 
in  modern  buildings,  sinks  into  comparative  in- 
significance. In  this  respect  the  modem  archi- 
tect surpasses  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  ancients.  If  the  majority  of  those 
who  attempt  to  criticise  modem  work  would 
familiarise  themselves  with  the  first  construc- 
tive principles  of  tho  art,  they  would  be  less 
prone  to  denounce  as  plagiarists  all  architects 
who  use  the  pointed  arch. 

Another  of  tho  self-imposed  burthens  under 
which  these  critics  are  groaning,  is  the  fear  that 
their  contemporary  architecture  will  not  be 
recognised  as  nineteenth-century  work,  when 
Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  squats  upon  the 
ruins  of  London  Bridge.  Personally,  I do  nob 
suffer  these  pangs,  neither  can  I commiserate  i 
with  them  in  their  anxiety,  for  I conceive  our 
architecture  to  be  sufficiently  characteristic  of 
our  ago  not  to  bo  confounded  with  that  of  any 
preceding  era.  Whatever  architecture  may  have 
been,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  shonld  now  bo 
an  liistorical  building  art,  for  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  a more  universal  and  at  the  same  time 
more  lasting  method  of  transmitting  informa- 
tion to  posterity  than  even  “ stony  chronicles,” 
viz.,  literature.  Architects  are  reprimanded  for 
their  deference  to  the  opinions  of  their  ancestors 
in  art,  bat  our  critics  err  equally  in  the  opposite 
direction  by  being  too  solicitous  as  to  the  good 
opinion  of  posterity. 

I would  ask  the  advocates  of  historical  archi- 
tecture to  name  one  building  of  antiquity  which, 
if  deprived  of  its  inscriptions,  would  by  its  archi- 
tecture  alone  pronounce  tho  period  of  its  erec-  i 
tion  I venture  to  think  that  this  solitary  ; 
example  cannot  be  found. 

What  shonld  we  have  known  as  to  tho  date  of  i 
ancient  buildings  had  it  not  been  for  mural  j 
inscriptions  and  contemporary  writings  and  ) 
traditions  handed  down  from  age  to  age  P 

In  the  paper  already  referred  to,  it  is  there  ; 
stated  that  ‘‘novelty  is  the  very  life  of  art.”  ' 
This  is  the  first  time  I have  heard  this  doctrine  i 
seriously  advocated,  as  it  is  opposed  to  all  the 
ordinarily  accepted  rules  of  art.  What  is 
fashion  but  a seeking  after  novelty  ? It  is 
against  this  desire  for  change,  this  love  of  i 
novelty,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  spoke  when  ! 
he  said  that  works  of  art  which  depend  for  their 
existence  upon  ‘‘  the  fluctuation  of  fashion  can 
only  bo  co-eval  with  that  which  first  raised  it 
from  obscurity.”  Seeking  after  novelty  diverts  i 
the  mind  from  the  one  grand  principle,  and  i 
debasement  necessarily  follows.  Had  the  Grecian 
and  Gothic  artists  been  continually  hankering 
after  novelty,  the  system  of  trabeated  constrnc- 
tion  would  not  have  been  perfected  by  them, 
nor  would  such  magnificent  results  have  been 
achieved  by  the  Mediaeval  masons.  Observe  i 
the  voluptuous  luxuriance  and  inconsistency 
displayed  in  combining  two  systems  of  construc- 
tion in  Roman  archi^cture  resulting  from  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  novelty. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
as  regards  constructive  unity,  will  not  compare 
favourably  with  many  Gothic  churches.  Had 
Wren,  when  designing  this  basilica,  adopted  one 
of  the  two  systems  of  construction,  and  carried 
it  consistently  throughout  the  entire  edifice, 

St.  Paul’s  would  then  have  been  without  exception 
the  most  magnificent  structure  in  the  world. 
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“ Arcliitecture  is  in  a most  deplorable  state,” 
says  the  author  of  “Imitated  Architecture,” 
“ and  being  the  great  central  arch  around  which 
the  other  visual  arts  cluster,  they  suffer  with  it 
and  through  it.”  This  argument,  I believe,  is  not 
tenable.  The  interest  evinced  in  art-produc- 
tions has  never  been  so  universal  as  at  present. 
All  classes  show  their  desire  to  patronise  art  as 
far  as  their  means  will  allow.  The  amount  ex- 
pended yearly  upon  art  in  England  would  repre- 
sent a fabulous  sum,  and  when  we  consider  that, 
as  a rule,  people  do  not  lavish  their  money  upon 
that  which  neither  interests  nor  gives  them  plea- 
sure, it  is  a hopeful  sign  favourable  to  a gi'owing 
appreciation  for  architecture  and  art  generally, 
and  tends  to  negative  any  supposition  as  to  the 
decay  of  art  or  laxity  of  patronage. 

If  the  assertions  of  critics  are  correct,  and 
architects  are  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  having 
a style  of  their  own,  we  must  adopt  some 
eccentric  mode  of  construction  wedded  to  pecu- 
liar ornamentation,  and  then  proceed  to  erect 
all  our  buildings  upon  this  new  and  improved 
plan  for  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
If  this  their  idea  of  architecture  is  carried  out, 
where,  I ask,  is  that  novelty  and  variety  they 
so  strenuously  demand  ? Would  that  I could 
imbue  these  critics  with  hopeful  conceptions  for 
the  future  of  architecture,  and  so  dispel  their 
gloomy  anticipations,  which  I feel  coufident 
they  will  never  see  realised. 

I will  conclude  this  letter  by  desiring  our  un- 
happy critics  to  follow  the  example  of  one  who 
has  just  been  taken  from  us,  and  whose  loss 
is  sincerely  deplored  by  the  whole  profession, — ■ 
one  who  was  ever  hoping  and  striving  to  accom- 
plish better  and  more  beautiful  results  with  the 
art  he  loved  so  well.  If  those  who  are  now 
endeavouring  to  depreciate  the  efforts  of  such 
men  as  he  to  whom  I allude,  were  to  work  with 
the  same  fervour  and  enthusiasm  at  the  art,  wo 
should  have  better  architecture  and  fewer 
attempts  at  useless  criticism,  and  all  would 
then  join  in  the  tribute  paid  to  the  great  archi- 
tect by  Dean  Stanley,  when  he  said  that  “ those 
who  knew  Gilbert  Scott  and  valued  him,  who 
leaned  upon  him  as  a tower  of  strength  in  their 
difficulties,  who  honoured  his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, bis  child-like  humility,  his  unvarying 
-courtesy,  his  noble  candour,  felt  that  in  him 
they  had  lost  one  of  those  gentle,  guileless, 
upright  souls,  who  in  their  lives  have  helped  to 
-elevate,  and  iu  their  memories  must  still  elevate, 
their  souls  heavenward.” 

James  Geo.  Buckle. 


MATEEIAL  PROGRESS  ABROAD. 

Whilst  much  has  been  deservedly  written  of 
the  material  progress  of  Great  Britain  of  late 
years,  we  have  heard  little  of  how  our  neighbours 
in  this  respect  are  progressing,  and  a recent 
Blue  Book, — a statistical  abstract  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  other  foreign  countries, — comes  in  very 
opportunely  as  a reminder.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  condense  some  of  the  facts,  and  to  present 
a summary  of  tho  most  intere-sting  of  the  tables. 
Taking  first  the  merchant  navies,  we  find  that 
in  nine  or  ten  years  there  has  been  a very 
general  increase,  more  especially  in  the  steam 
vessels.  In  Norway  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
rose  from  870,115  sailing  .and  8,376  steam  in 
1867,  to  1,355,784  sailing  and  47,009  steam  in 
1875, — the  number  of  vessels  being  only  slightly 
increased.  Sweden,  at  the  earlier  date,  had  a 
tonnage  of  302,676  in  the  total,  and  at  the  later, 
ono  of  507,049  ; Denmark  raised  its  from  170,16-4 
tons  to  244,100 ; Hamburg  from.  183,157  tons 
rose  to  219,698  tons ; Holland  from  510,352  to 
526,524  ; France  had  at  the  earlier  date  915,521 
tons  of  sailing  vessels  and  133,158  tons  steam 
vessels,  and  it  increased  the  latter  to  218,4-19 
tons,  the  sailing  vessels  falling  to  792,836  tons ; 
and  the  experience  of  Austria  and  Greece  was 
in  the  same  direction.  The  United  States  had 
in  1867  sailing  vessels  registered  with  a tonnage 
of  1,187,714,  and  enrolled  and  licensed  1,&46, 821, 
tonnage  which  increased  by  1876  to  1,394,594 
registered  and  1,712,492  enrolled  and  licensed  ; 
the  steam  vessels  were, — registered,  165,522, 
and  957,458  enrolled  and  licensed  in  1867,  and 
in  1876  they  were  198,227  and  97-4,145  tons 
respectively.  Without  presenting  the  very 
lengthy  shipping  returns  which  show  the 
entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  from  the 
ports  of  the  chief  foreign  countries,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  nearly  every  case  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  tonnage  of  the  home-owned 
vessels,  and  a still  larger  one  in  the  foreign 
'Vessels,  but  subsequent  tables  show  that  these 
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chiefly  arise  from  the  steam  shipping.  In  ten 
years  Norway  has  nearly  doubled  the  values  of 
her  import  and  export  trades,  and  Sweden  has 
more  than  doubled  hers ; the  returns  from 
Denmark  are  very  incomplete,  but  a fair 
progress  is  shown  in  those  given.  The  imports 
of  Belgium  are  very  greatly  increased,  but  the 
exports  are  still  more  strikingly  enlarged. 
France  has  a very  considerable  increase  in  the 
value  of  her  imports,  and  that  for  the  exports, 
though  enlarged,  is  not  in  so  great  a proportion. 

The  incomplete  returns  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  tho  fall  tables  of  the  United  States,  show 
more  flnetuation,  but  on  the  whole  a steady 
increase.  As  to  the  classes  of  the  imports, 
Russia  takes  vart  quantities  of  raw  cotton, 
engines  and  machinery,  tea  and  wool  j and  she 
exports  increasingly  corn,  wood,  flax,  and  lin- 
seed. Norway  lias  largo  imports  of  coals,  rye, 
spirits,  and  wine ; and  large  exports  of  beer, 
brimstone,  fish,  and  wooden  wares.  Sweden 
takes  largo  quantities  of  coals,  coffee,  raw 
cotton,  machinery,  and  unrefined  sugar;  and 
sends  out^i  great  deal  of  grain,  bar  iron,  wood, 
matches,  and  paper.  The  imports  of  Denmark 
are  largely  coals,  cotton  manufactures,  and 
metals ; her  chief  exports  flour,  coffee,  and  pro- 
visions. The  German  empire  has  an  increasing 
importation  of  grain  and  flour,  machinery  and  raw 
wool,  but  its  large  importation  of  coal  is  barely 
maintained;  and  it  exports  coal,  cottou,  glass, 
and  iron  largely.  A strong  resemblance  is 
noticeable  in  the  classes  of  goods  imported,  and 
it  is  in  tho  exports  that  the  trade  of  tho  country 
and  its  productions  are  shown.  Thus,  we  have 
the  exports  of  Belgium  largely  composed  of 
arms,  glass,  iron,  macliinery,  and  manufactures  ; 
France  e-xports  spirits,  grain,  millinery,  and 
wool  ; Spain,  fruit,  lead,  oil,  and  wine ; Italy, 
fruit,  lead,  and  silk ; and  Austria,  glass,  grain, 
and  fancy  wares ; whilst  the  United  States  is 
especially  increasing  her  exports  of  fire-arms, 
breadstuffs,  and  provisions.  Russia  chiefly 
trades  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany ; Hol- 
land with  Great  Britain  and  (Prussia  ; Belgium, 
with  France,  Germany,  and  England  ; France, 
with  England  and  Belgium  ; Italy,  with  France 
and  Algeria ; and  the  United  States  with  tho 
United  Kingdom. 

As  to  tlie  capacity  of  production  of  the  several 
countries,  it  may  be  said  that,  taking  wheat  as 
the  basis,  Russia  produced  157,938,000  bushels  ; 
Sweden,  2,892,033  bushels;  Nonvay,  254,600 
bushels ; Denmark,  4,460,4-66  bushels  ; Prussia, 
86,640,000 bushels;  Belgium,  14,203,000 bushels; 
France,  357,000,000  bushels  ; Italy,  142,400,000 
bushels;  and  the  United  States,  292,136,000 
bnshels.  But  much  more  interesting  is  the  esti- 
mated average  yield  per  statute  acre,  and  this 
may  be  illustrated  as  follows  : — The  number  of 
bnshels  of  barley  produced  per  statute  acre 
was— Russia,  8'0  ; Norway,  30-3  ; Denmark, 
31-6;  Prussia,  26-7;  Holland,  44-3;  France, 
20'6 ; Italy,  16-0;  Austria,  13-5;  and  the 
United  States,  20'6.  As  to  tho  number  of 
live  stock,  Russia,  with  sixteen  millions, 
has  the  largest  number  of  horses ; the  United 
States,  with  9,735,000,  and  France,  with 

2.747.000,  following.  The  United  States  heads 
the  list  with  cows,  owning  11,000,000  against 
7,340,000  owned  by  France,  and  5,0^,000 
by  Prussia.  Russia  has  the  most  sheep  aud 
lambs,— 48,131,000,  the  United  States  owning 

35.000. 000  ; but  the  latter  heads  the  list  of  pig- 
owning countries.  There  are  full  details  as  to 
the  railways  owned.  Norway  has  raised  the 
length  of  mileage  owned  from  223  in  1871  to 
345  in  1875,  and  she  now  carries  over  1,675,000 
passengers  yearly;  Sweden  has  2,275  miles  of 
line,  and  carries  over  6,500,000  passengers  ; 
Denmark,  on  777  miles,  carries  5,640,000  paa’ 
sengers ; and  in  the  German  Empire  there  are 
now  17,000  miles.  Belgium  owns  2,223  miles, 
and  carried  45,000,000  passengers ; France  owns 
12,273  miles,  and  carried  131,311,000  passengers ; 
Italy,  4,771  miles,  and  28,255,000  passengers  ; 
and,  finally,  in  the  United  States,  tho  length  of 
mileage  of  railways  is  74,658,  and  the  number 
of  passengers  191,000,000,— all  of  which  numbers 
are  proportionately  far  below  those  of  the  rail- 
way  system  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tele- 
graphic tables  show  that  Russia  has  a length  of 
lino  of  50,686  miles,  and  3,800,000  messages 
yearly;  Norway,  4,020  miles,  and  717,400  mes- 
sages;  Sweden,  4,936  miles,  and  993,000  mes- 
sages ; Denmark,  368  miles,  and  762,000  messages; 
Germany,  22,175  miles,  and  11,000,000  messages; 
Holland,  2,136  miles,  and  under  2,000,000  mes- 
sages; Belginm,  3,079  miles,  and  2,800,000  mes- 
sages ; France,  7,600,000  messages,  and  51,614 
miles. 
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A series  of  miscellaneous  tables  are  also  given, 
from  one  of  which  wo  learn  that  in  Russia  the 
Crown  revenue  from  mines  is  decreasing,  but 
that  from  post-office  and  telegraphs  is  increasing, 
and  this  is  the  case  with  the  total,  bub  the  ex- 
penditure is  increasing  much  more  rapidly.  As 
to  Denmark,  there  is  a slow  increase  in  the 
public  revenue,  and  a decrease  in  the  expendi- 
tore.  The  emigration  of  this  countiy  is  be- 
ginning to  fall,  more  especially  to  the  United 
States ; and  from  Germany  there  is  also  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  emigrants.  The 
revenue  of  Franco  i»  increasing  with  satisfac- 
tory rapidity;  but  there  is  a corresponding 
enlargement  in  the  expenditure.  France  gives 
us  a table  of  her  fisheries,  Horn  which  we  may 
gather  that  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  distant  fisheries  is  less  than  it  was,  the 
contrary  being  the  case  in  the  homo  fisheries. 
The  produce  of  these  is  considerably  increasing 
in  value.  Tables  show  also  that  the  produce  of 
indigenous  sugar  in  Prance  is  falling  off,  as  is 
also  the  production  of  iron,  but  that  of  copper, 
lead,  antimony,  and  manganese  is  very  con- 
siderably increased  during  the  years  over  which 
the  table  extends.  As  to  the  French  railways, 
the  growth  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  1860  there  were  3,1-12  locomotives,  and  in  1875, 
6157.  In  1860,  263,500,000  letters  were  posted, 
a number  increased  by  1875  to  367,443,837, 
whilst  the  number  of  newspapers,  circulars,  &c., 
is  more  than  doubled.  The  gold  aud  silver 
money  coined  in  the  latest  years  is  also  very 
largely  increased.  Belgium  gives  elaborate 
tables  of  her  revenue  and  expenditure,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  although  her  iucomo 
is  largely  increased,  yet  her  debt  has  been 
increased  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  last  twelve 
years.  All  tho  postal  statistics  of  Belgium 
show  an  increase ; in  twenty-five  years  the 
letters  rose  in  number  from  10,894,536  to 
60,522,771 ; in  fifteen  years  the  newspapers 
rose  from  26,358,020  to  65,480,000,  with  an  in- 
crease fully  as  large  in  printed  papers,  circulars, 
&c.  In  telegraphy,  tho  number  of  messages  of 
all  kinds  rose  iu  twenty-two  years  from  52,050 
to  2,871,890.  Whilst,  therefore,  wo  do  well  to 
record  and  remember  our  own  great  material 
progi’ess,  the  facts  recited  are  sufficient  to 
remind  us  that  there  is  accompanying  it-  a 
Continental  progress  as  remarkable,  and  fre- 
quently as  great,  and  one  of  which  it  is  yearly 
more  and  more  impossible  for  us  to  overlook  the 
consequences. 


GOTHIC  IN  THE  PAST  AND  IN  THE 
PRESENT. 

So  much  has  been  said,  and  so  many  books 
have  been  written,  on  the  subject  of  Gothic 
arcbitecture,  generally  and  in  particular,  that 
it  would  seem  to  bo  all  but  impossible  to  add 
much  more  to  it,  or  indeed  to  do  much  further 
than  to  study  aud  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  may 
be,  to  copy  and  imitate  it.  But  it  is  not  so. 
The  deeper  we  go  into  any  one  art  or  science 
the  more  we  are  perpetually  finding  out  about 
it,  aud  tho  more  wo  know  the  more  yet 
there  is  found  to  lie  hidden  away  and  waiting  to 
be  discovered  and  analysed.  Gothic  architec- 
tnre  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  for  not  only  is 
there  much  yet  to  find  out  and  make  record  of, 
and  to  put  in  its  due  place,  but  there  is  a more 
momentous  thing  still  to  be  inquired  into.  It  is 
all  but  a new  fact,  though  at  first  sight  an 
almost  obvious  one.  It  is  tliis : that  Gothic 
architecture,  from  first  to  last, — we  confine  our- 
selves to  English  Gothic  for  the  sake  of  unity 
and  simplicity  of  idea, — from  the  first  beginnings 
of  it  in  the  Early  English  Gothic,  to  the  very 
latest  of  it  in  the  Perpendicular  English  Gothic, 
the  Decorated  English  Gothic  coming  between 
them,  was  from  first  to  last  a growth,  not  a 
copying  or  repetition  of  details  and  architectural 
ideas,  but  a continuous  springing  forth  of  new 
art  ideas  out  of  those  which  preceded  them ; as, 
to  cite  an  example,  the  growth  of  the  latest  of 
“Perpendicular”  mouldings  out  of,  in  three 
centuries’  time,  the  earliest  Early  English. 

There  is,  iudeed,  no  single  fact  in  the  whole 
course  and  history  of  art  and  architectore  more 
noteworthy  than  this  of  the  growth  of  a style 
without  even  any  attempt  or  thought  of  copy- 
ing. It  is  not  confined,  as  we  know,  to  Gothic 
art  practice,  bnt  is  common  to  all  the  primitive 
and  original  styles  of  archifcectm*e,  e.g.,  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Greek.  It  may  be  a little 
difficult  at  first  sight  to  see  clearly  what  is  here 
indicated  consequent  on  the  somewhat  strange 
' fact  of  there  being  nothing  now-a-days  in  archi- 
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tectiire  wHch  thoroughly  and  clearly  exemplifies 
it.  But  in  the  old  Gothic  days  this  difficulty 
did  not  exist ; the  method  pursued  was  the  uni- 
versal one,  and  that  to  wliich  there  was  no 
exception.  Let  us  take  an  example  or  two  by 
way  of  making  the  way  clearer.  We  will  pass 
by  for  the  present  the  passage  of  the  Roman- 
esque or  Norman  into  the  Early  English,  its 
gradual  disappearance,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  Early  English  Gothic,  with  its  pointed  arch, 
in  the  place  of  the  round,  with  its  new  mould- 
ings and  ornamental  details,  and  new  carving, 
and  tracery,  or  interlacing  of  forms.  But 
coming  at  once  to  the  perfected,  and  fully 
developed  Early  English,  we  would  note  how 
steadily  it  changed,  and  “ progressed,”  if  that 
term  may  be  used.  There  is  no  copying  of  the 
forms  of  the  previous  year  by  the  designer  of  this 
year,  choose  what  specialyearordatewe  will;  but 
each  architect  or  builder  would  seem  to  have 
carried  about  with  him,  all  ready  for  immediate 
and  any  pse,  the  materials  he  needed,  or  rather 
the  mental  capacity  to  get  at  such  materials  as 
he  needed  then.  He  did  not  copy  what  he  had 
done  yesterday,  still  less  what  he  had  done 
during  the  last  year,  and  still  leas  again  what  either 
he  himself,  or  others,  had  done  in  the  century 
before  ; but,  going  to  work  as  with  a dictionary 
of  words,  he  wrote  a new  stone  book, — in  the 
same  language,  it  is  true,  but  how  diverse,  and 
how  always  new!  There  is  nought  more  curious 
and  worthy  of  attentive  study  than  this  momen- 
tous fact  of  the  practice  of  a style  of  architec- 
ture without  any  thought  of  copying  or  repetition 
of  forms.  Take  any  building,  to  make  things 
still  clearer, — as  a small  church,  say,  in  the 
style  of  the  commencement  of  the  Early  English, 
and  then  compare  it  with  another  small  church 
built  during  the  close  of  it,  and  note  the  differ- 
ences and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  details  of  them.  We  do  not  refer  here  to 
the  plan  or  general  arrangements  of  the  build- 
ings, but  to  the  details  of  the  architecture.  Had 
the  forms  been  copied  this  could  not  have  been, 
— all  would  have  remained  pretty  much  alike  ; 
but,  as  it  was,  the  style  grew  and  finally  passed 
away,  the  Decorated,  to  use  that  well  understood 
though  somewhat  ambiguous  term,  gradually 
coming  into  use  and  taking  the  place  of  it,  the 
Early  English  in  the  end  finally  altogether  dis- 
appearing, no  man  then,  as  it  would  seem,  ever 
dreaming  for  a moment  of  in  any  way  reviving 
it,  or  reproducing  it,  or  copying  any  of  its  forms, 
however  attractive  or  beautiful.  How,  we  might 
ask,  was  all  this  done,  all  over  England,  thus 
leaving  Early  English  Gothic  churches  and 
chapels,  and  other  buildings  everywhere,  as 
evidences  of  the  strange  fact  ? 

We  might  thus  go  on  to  almost  any  length  and 
trace  the  gradual  changes  thi’ough  which  the 
English  Gothic  architecture,  as  exemplified  in 
our  cathedrals  and  village  churches  and  secular 
buildings,  went  and  passed  through.  We  have 
named  the  Early  English,  but  it  was  the  same 
with  the  stylo  of  Gothic  which  followed  it, — 
the  Decorated, — and  with  it  the  introduction 
of  forms  copied  directly  from  nature  : as  flowers 
and  leaves,  and  even  animal  foima,  quite  lite- 
rally rendered  from  nature,  and  as  taking  the 
place  of  the  conventionalised  forms  common  in 
the  earlier  and  preceding  style  : a really  won- 
derful process,  and  worth  attentive  study  and 
analysis ; for  little  or  nothing  has  Been  done 
as  yet  in  this  direction,  take  what  style  of  art 
and  architecture  wo  will. 

And  now  for  a moment  to  contrast  this  past 
mode  of  work  vvith  the  system  now  in  vogue, 
and  which  has  been,  as  all  know,  in  universal 
practice  since  the  great  Gothic  Revival  ,in 
the  last  generation.  Mainly  it  has  consisted 
in  the  copying,  as  literally  and  accurately 
as  possible,  of  the  forms  and  details  of  the 
several  phases  of  the  Gothic  styles.  “An- 
cient examples”  have  been  the  models,  and 
the  more  accurately  and  literally  these  have 
been  reproduced,  and  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
them  caught,  the  better  has  been  the  work, 
and  the  more  successful  the  architect  of  it. 
Nay,  so  far  has  this  principle  been  carried,  that, 
where  possible,  casts  have  been  taken  of  the 
old  details,  and  the  new  stone  has  been  worked 
on  from  them,  and  the  copy  thus  made  as 
accurate  and  near  as  would  seem  to  be  possible. 
In  short,  the  whole  work  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  has  been 
literally  revived  and  re-produced  in  new  mate- 
rials, and  made  to  suit  new  and  modern  con- 
ditions, and  the  final  result  has  been  regarded 
as  more  or  less  perfect  in  precise  proportion  to 
the  nearness  of  its  resemblance  to  the  antique 
forms  both  in  outline  and  in  details.  Very  easy 


work,  many  may  think,  but  it  is  not  so,  but  quite 
the  reverse  of  it,  for  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned  whether,  in  the  long  list  of  copied  Gothic 
buildings,  there  are  any  which  could  for  a mo- 
ment be  mistaken  for  the  old  work  itself, — 
certainly  not  by  an  educated  and  practised 
eye,  the  modus  operandi  being  so  unlike. 

But  with  all  this  there  is  no  more  curious  and 
significant  fact  in  the  history  of  art  and  archi- 
tare  than  this  of  the  revival  of  a past  style  of  art ; 
and  its  adaptation  to  new  and  modem  require- 
ments. And  this  without  reference  to  the  style 
of  art.  The  Greek,  as  we  know,  has  had,  and 
yet  has,  its  turn ; so  has  the  Roman.  Even 
the  “ Arab  ” architecture  of  Spain  has  its 
exemplifications,  and  it  is  to  be  found  here  and 
there  in  colour  as  well  as  form.  At  the 
Renaissance,  which  has  left  so  comprehensive 
a mark  on  modern  art  and  architecture,  and 
examples  of  which  are  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion, we  need  but  glance ; for,  without  it,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  there  would  or 
could  have  been  after  the  final  end  and  death 
of  the  Gothic  forms  in  the  Perpendicular.  And 
there  must  needs  be  a something  especially 
attractive  in  this  Italian  art,  for  the  Gothic,  with 
all  its  attractiveness,  has  not  been  able  to  sup- 
plant it,  or  indeed  to  materially  make  much  im- 
pression on  it.  Miles  and  miles  of  houses  and 
smart  villas  surrounding  London  are  in  the 
style  of  this  Renaissance,  or  Italian,  or  in  a 
something  that  is  meant  for  it,  with  but  here 
and  there  a Gothic  ecclesiastical  building  to 
notify  the  fact  of  the  existence,  even  nowadays, 
of  that  Gothic  art  and  architecture  which  was 
in  its  day  all  in  all,  and  was  the  art  and  archi- 
tectural language  of  it,  per  se. 

These  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  Gothic 
art  would  seem  just  now  to  be  of  some  more 
than  common  interest  from  the  ever-to-be 
lamented  passing  away  of  one  who,  more  cer- 
tainly than  any  other,  did  most  to  bring  back 
again  into  life,  land  active  use  and  wont,  the 
great  Gothic  ideas  and  forms  of  the  past  cen- 
turies and  generations,  not  only  generaUy,  but 
in  detail, — and  not  for  one  purpose  only,  but  for 
all.  And  not  only  did  ho  seek  to  revive  the  best 
of  the  Gothic  of  past  days,  but  he  did  more  than 
any  other  to  restore  what  had  been  lost  or 
hidden  aicay  imder  other  art  forms;  indeed,  to 
lay  bare  to  modem  eyes  what  others  centuries 
ago  saw  so  clearly  and  truly  with  their  ovrn 
when  new  and  fresh  from  their  hands.  That 
too  much  was  at  times  done  hero  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  We  can  but  wonder  at  the  number  of 
the  old  Gothic  buOdinga  so  restored,  and  at  the 
new  buildings,  after  their  model,  built  during 
a life’s  practice, — memorable  monuments,  and 
memorial  ones,  too,  if  there  be  such  anywhere. 
To  add  to  these,  and  to  emphasise  them  most 
seemly,  notliing  better  could  well  be  done  than  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Museum  he  took 
so  keen  an  interest  in  ; for,  most  surely,  without 
Scott  it  could  never  have  become  a reality. 
How  best  to  do  this  calls,  however,  for  some 
thought. 


GREENOCK  POOR-HOUSE  AND  ASYLUM. 

A FEW  years  ago  the  building  used  as  a poor- 
house  and  asylum  by  the  Parochial  Board  of 
Greenock  was  condemned  by  the  authorities  as 
unsuitable,  and  that  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
handsome  pile  now  ai)proaching  completion  on 
the  lands  of  Smithston,  about  a mile  and  a half 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  and  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  structures 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  site,  which  con- 
sists  of  80  acres,  cost  about  7,0001.,  and  the  plan 
selected  was  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Starforth, 
architect,  Edinburgh.  The  style  of  the  main 
buildings  is  Scottish  Baronial,  with  crow-step 
gables  and  corbelled  windows  and  turrets,  the 
materials  used  being  red  sandstone  from  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  quarries,  Wemyss  Bay,  with  roofs  of 
Cumberland  slate.  The  buildings  occupy  about 
5 acres,  the  main  portion  being  divided  into 
three  sections,  viz.,  the  asylum  to  the  east,  the 
administrative  department  in  the  centre,  and 
the  poor-house  to  the  west.  The  north  front 
faces  the  Inverkip-road,  and  is  prominent  in  the 
view  from  the  Weymss  Bay  Railway.  The 
length  of  this  frontage  is  336  ft. ; the  asylum 
being  108  ft. ; administrative  department,  138  ft. ; 
and  the  poor-house,  90  ft.  The  east  front  of 
the  asylum  and  the  west  front  of  the  poor-house 
occupy  290  ft.  respectively,  but  the  administra- 
tive portion  runs  back  350  ft.  The  whole  of  the 
north  front  is  two  stories  in  height,  except  the 
centre  portion,  which  rises  to  three  stories,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a tower,  90  ft.  in  height. 


Towers,  also,  rise  to  a height  of  70  ft.  from  thli 
east  and  west  wings  respectively.  A 8imila;| 
arrangement  as  to  height  has  been  carried  on  I 
in  the  plan  of  the  east  front,  the  centre  iinvin  ' 
corbelled  projecting  chimneys  and  oriel  Avir  ■ 
dows,  Avhile  a small  tower,  50  ft.  high,  ornrt 
ments  the  south  end.  The  height  of  the  pooin 
house  is  three  stories,  two  towers  rising  from  th:t 
centre  to  an  altitude  of  90  ft.  The  interior 
each  of  these  towers  has  been  available  for  th  ’ 
construction  of  tanks  capable  of  storing  15,00,  • 
gallons  of  water.  The  asylum  will  shelte:' 
150  lunatic  patients,  and  the  poor-house  -15' 
paupers ; while  the  accommodation  for  th 
officials  is  ample  and  complete.  Such 
system  of  classification  has  been  adopted  ii^ 
the  poor-house  that  the  dissolute  will  be  din 
sociated  from  what  may  be  termed  th^ 
virtuous  poor.  Tlie  dimensions  of  the  jiauporsf: 
dining-hall  are  66  ft.  by  36  ft. ; of  the  asylui^l 
54  ft.  by  30  ft.,  the  ceilings  of  each  being  23  f!l 
in  height.  The  kitchen,  which  is  to  be  fittell 
with  the  best  modern  appliances,  is  31  ft.  b|, 
31  ft.  6 in.,  while  the  arrangements  of  the  dajti 
rooms,  school,  and  dormitories  are  well  adapte|| 
to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  CorridoiiJ 
run  north  and  south  through  the  poor-house  oi» 
each  flat.  The  infirmary,  which  stands  to  tbj 
west  of  the  poor-house,  and  provides  accoramcll 
dation  for  100  patients,  is  a two-story  buildin|> 
156  ft.  long,  with  towers  at  each  corner  risiiiiil 
52  ft.  above  the  ridge.  Communication  undec 
cover  is  arranged  with  this  building,  and  wit  % 
all  parts  of  the  main  house.  Twenty  feet  furthd) 
west  of  the  infirmary  stands  the  detached  coru 
tagious  department,  which  will  accommodat.) 
twenty  patients,  while  to  the  south-east  of  th;l 
asylum  is  the  probationary  house,  a two-stox’4 
building  for  housing  forty  persons.  The  entiril 
buildings  are  heated  with  hot  air,  while  bathw. 
lavatories,  aud  out-offices  are  so  arranged  as  t ; 
complete  the  plana.  The  contractors  for  thr 
masonry  work  are  Messrs.  J.  Cogbill  & Sons,  an- 
the  buildings,  the  progress  of  which  has  bee : 
somewhat  impeded  by  strikes  and  disputes,  wi 
be  ready  for  occupation  in  a few  months.  TH 
estimated  cost  of  the  new  poor-house  and  asylui 
is  80,0001.,  to  which  there  has  to  bo  added  a 
additional  10,000Z.  which  the  Parochial  Board  . •• 
expending  in  the  erection  of  a suite  of  new  office  I 
at  the  comer  of  "West  Stewart-stroet  an 
Nicholson-street,  Greenock.  Mr.  McLellai; 
architect,  Greenock,  is  superintending  the  ereci 
tion  of  the  buildings  at  Smithstou,  which  hav  ■ 
recently  been  visited  officially  by  the  chairma.I 
and  committee  of  management. 


RAIN-WATER. 

“ The  old-fashioned  practice  of  storing  raiti ; 
water  for  washing  purposes  has  dropped  out  c i 
fashion.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  revive  i'* 
in  a form  less  disagreeable  than  that  associate  i 
with  the  tall  ‘ ‘ water-butt  ” ? Some,  if  no 
many,  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  dif 
posal  of  sewage  are  duo  to  the  delivery  of  whd  < 
is  technically  kno-wn  as  “ storm-water  ” into  tb 
drains.  The  value  of  rain-water  for  domestii* 
use  is  well  understood,  and  the  water-companie?! 
if  not  the  housekeepers,  should  have  a direci 
interest  in  its  supply.  We  question  whethei  f 
taking  the  annual  cost  of  water-supply,  it  woul 
not  be  worth  while  to  devise  and  provide  ■ 
system  of  thoroughly  sanitary  apparatus  for  th' 
collection  and  use  of  rain-water,  of  course  cart : 
fully  avoiding  the  evils  of  stagnant  water  ani 
the  risk  of  use  for  improper  purposes.  Tank , 
on  the  roofs  of  houses  would  not  only  be  out  c 
reach  of  pollution,  but  useful  in  case  of  firc  i 
and  by  collecting  a large  series  of  these  recep 
tacles,  which  our  streets  would  render  praci 
ticable,  a considerable  and  distributed  Buppl|:; 
might  be  secured*” 

The  above  extract  .from  the  Lancet  refers  t': 
a subject  which  was  brought  forward  in  thi: 
Builder  on  February  16th  last,  as  well  as  beforo' 
The  recent  action  of  rain  as  an  enemy  is  enougi  i 
to  awaken  very  serious  reflections  as  to  on: 
present  mode  of  doing  nothing  with  the  mai  : 
source  of  universal  water-supply,  when  it  dc'i 
scends  on  an  urban  district,  but  to  turn  inb: 
the  sewers  as  much  as  they  will  carry  ofi 
at  the  risk  of  blowing  up,  if  not  the  -workr  l 
at  all  events  the  sewage,  into  our  streets  ani 
houses. 


The  Soane  Museum. — Mr.  James  Wild 
been  elected  Curator  of  Sir  John  Soane  . 
Museum. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART, 
MONTMARTRE,  PARIS. 

In  July,  1871,  at  the  Exhibition  building  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  aeventy-three  arcliitects  com. 
peted  for  a premium  of  12,000  francs,  offered 
for  the  best  design  for  a church  (dedicated  to 
the  “Sacred  Heart”)  to  be  erected  on  the 
heiglits  of  Montmartre.  We  gave  particulars  at 
the  time,  and  on  another  occasion  small  views 
of  several  of  the  designs.  The  successful 
competitor  was  M.  Abadie,  who  was  further 
charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building. 
The  material  being  stone,  and  the  natm-e 
of  the  soil  being  very  unstable,  great  diffi. 
culties  presented  themselves  in  making  the 
foundations,  which,  however,  are  now  nearly 
completed,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable  energy 
of  the  architect,  the  builder,  and  the  superin- 
tenclent  of  the  works,  M.  Delarocqne.  The 
building,  of  which  w'C  give  a view  in  our  present 
number,  will  present  an  imposing  and  peculiar 
aspect.  The  portico  over  the  principal  entrance 
is  supported  upon  massive  stone  and  marble 
columns,  the  comers  being  surmounted  by 
equestrian  statues  of  St.  George  and  St.  Martin. 

The  crypt,  for  which  1,500  stones  are  now 
ready,  will  be  commenced  early  in  June.  The 
fact  that  the  church  will  afford  accommodation 
for  several  thousand  people  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  edifice.  The  total  cost 
of  it  is  estimated  at  20,000,000  francs  (800,000h) 


INSTITUTION  OF  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 

The  discussion,  on  the  10th  of  April,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  of  Mr.  Condor’s  paper  on  the  cost  of 
working  different  descriptions  of  railway  traffic, 
excited  much  interest,  although  from  the  fact 
that  the  paper  was  read  at  an  earlier  period 
than  was  at  first  fixed,  fewer  members  were  pre- 
pared to  take  part  in  the  discussion  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Mr.  Price  Wih 
liams,  who  spoke  first  after  the  paper  had  been 
read,  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  not 
having  been  present  during  the  reading,  and 
the  statistical  tables,  which  formed  the  marrow 
of  the  pajjer,  were  not  referred  to  by  any 
speaker.  Several  gentlemen  engaged  in  loco- 
motive soperintendence  deprecated  the  attempt 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  interior  arrangements 
of  railway  business,  and  diametrically  opposite 
opinions  were  expressed,  by  different  speakers, 
as  to  the  relative  cost  of  fast  and  of  alow, 
or  of  light  and  heavy,  transport.  There  was, 
however,  a general  concurrence  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  proportionate  cost  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  railway  traffic  is  altogether  un- 
known. To  that  extent  the  main  position  of 
the  paper  was  adopted  or  confirmed  by  every 
one  who  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  chaii'man,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  in  his  im- 
partial remarks,  called  attention  to  the  pros- 
perity  of  one  or  two  almost  exclusively  mineral 
lines,  as  an  argument  against  the  conclusion 
that  mineral  traffic  was  conducted  at  a loss. 
Mr.  Gender,  in  reply,  observed  that  it  had  been 
his  object  to  bring  before  the  meeting  only  a 
few  main  facts,  ascertained  from  data  which 
were  undeniable,  and  as  to  which  it  was  of 
extreme  importance  tliat  mechanical  engineers 
should  allow  no  doubt  to  linger.  The  plea  of  the 
companies  for  secrecy  might  come  with  more 
weight  if  the  10  per  cent,  dividend,  long  promised, 
and  to  some  extent  attained  thirty  years  ago, 
had  been  kept  up.  But  when,  as  at  present, 
the  earning  power  of  railway  capital,  as  a whole, 
was  diminishing  year  by  year,  and  when  it  was 
found,  as  shown  by  the  facts  brought  forward,  that 
the  non-mineraltrunk  lines  were  annually  increas- 
ing, aud  that  the  mineral  trunk  lines  were  annually 
decreasing,  in  earning  power,  in  proportion  to 
capital,  ho  thought  the  public  would  not  long 
be  content  to  let  the  matter  remain  without 
inquiry.  His  paper  had  not  dealt  with  exclu- 
sively mineral  lines,  bat  mth  the  trunk  lines  of 
which  the  through  traffic  was  complicated  and 
rendered  costly  by  the  interference  of  fast  and 
slow  trains.  The  latter  were  stated  to  be  timed 
at  fifteen  mOes  an  hour.  But  recent  investiga- 
tion on  one  of  the  principal  passenger  lines 
had  shown  that  the  actual  time  consumed  by 
the  engines  hauling  mineral  trucks  was  such  as 
to  make  the  real  speed  as  low  as  five  miles  per 
hour. 

The  paper  stated,  as  the  result  of  the  details 
which  were  brought  forward,  that  on  seven 
principal  French  railways,  in  1872,  the  average 


cost  of  carrying  a passenger  for  a mile  was 
0'306d.,  that  of  carrying  a ton  of  goods  for  a 
mile  was  0'66d.  On  seven  principal  Indian 
railways,  1875,  the  average  cost  of  carrying  a 
passenger  for  a mile  was  0T5d. ; that  of  a ton 
of  goods  was  0'813d.  On  seven  American  rail- 
ways, in  1873,  the  conveyance  of  a passenger 
for  a mile  cost  0'493d. ; that  of  a ton  of  goods 
l'57d.  And  on  460  miles  of  railway  in  New 
South  Wales,  on  which  the  details  of  running 
had  been  tabulated  by  the  Gtivemment  Com- 
missioner in  accordance  with  Mr.  Condor’s 
recommendations,  the  average  cost  of  conveying 
a passenger  for  a mile  was  0'534d.,  and  a ton 
of  goods  l-598d.  Thus  over  the  railways  of  the 
world,  as  far  as  data  were  accessible,  the  cost 
of  the  conveyance  of  a ton  of  goods  was  equal 
to  that  of  conveying  from  two  to  three  pas- 
sengers for  an  equal  distance. 

The  paper  then  proceeded  to  show  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  three  engineering 
items  of  locomotives,  maintenance,  and  repairs, 
which,  on  the  main  English  railways,  was  shown 
by  the  Government  returns  to  accompany  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  mineral  to  other 
traffic.  The  annexed  table  shows  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  this  increase. 


ENGLISH  RAILWAYS. 

Comparative  view  of  proportion  of  mineral 
traffic  to  revenue,  and  of  proportion  of  engineer- 
ing cost  to  gross  revenue : — 


Hail  way. 


Percentage 
of  Mineral 
Kevenue. 


Working 
Hspenses. 
Percentage 
of  Eevenue. 


Metropolitan 

2-3  . 

. 15 

South  Eastern 

3-8  . 

. 21-1 

London  and  South  Western 

6-2  . 

. 24-9 

London  and  Brighton 

7-1  , 

. 24.5 

Great  Eastern  

10-1  . 

. 28-8 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

17-8  . 

. 21'9 

Great  Northern  

18-6  . 

. 28-2 

London  and  NorthWestem 

21-3  . 

. 28-7 

Manchester  and  Sheffield . 

21-5  . 

. 22-5 

Great  Western 

25-2 

. 28-0 

Midland 

27-5  . 

. 29-2 

North  Eastern 

37-1  . 

. 35'5 

TRUTH  IN  DECORATION. 

Mr.  SiEniEN  Adam  read  a paper  on  “Truth 
in  Decoration  ” to  the  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical 
Institution,  at  their  last  meeting,  Mr.  Cowan 
presiding.  In  his  opening  remarks  the  lecturer 
said  art  was  not  exclusive  nor  local,  but 
universal.  Art  knowledge  to  the  masses 
was  wealth  to  the  nation.  It  was  wise 
to  cultivate  the  “ poetic  passion,”  the  desire 
for  beauty  in  our  surroundings,  because  of 
the  ennobling  influence  it  exercised  on  the 
mind.  It  would  he  wise  in  the  local  “ powers 
that  be”  to  help  the  growth  among  ns  of  such 
feelings.  The  Art  Institute  had  done  much 
towards  creating  a demand  for,  as  well  as  in 
promoting  the  sale  of,  works  of  art.  The  Cor- 
poration creditably  placed  within  reach  of 
public  view  many  valuable  paintings;  and 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  public  if  this  privi- 
lege  was  not  more  generally  availed  of.  The 
Glasgow  School  of  Design  had  been  a most 
powerful  local  influence  at  work  in  promoting  a 
love  of  art  among  students ; but  after  the 
student  had  passed  into  manhood  there  was 
little  provision  made  to  keep  alive  or  further 
stimulate  this  impulse.  There  ;waB,  therefore, 
still  wanting  in  Glasgow  an  annual  industrial 
exhibition  for  displaying  and  judging  of  the 
proficiency  in  art  manufactures  in  the  district. 
The  lectui'er  referred  to  the  historic  styles  of 
ornamentation,  emphasising  the  features  of 
utility  and  fitness  as  expressive  exponents  of  the 
faith  or  national  sentiments  of  a people.  Under 
this  head  he  passed  in  review  the  salient 
features  of  the  Egyptian,  the  Grecian,  the 
Roman,  and  other  less  universal  styles.  The 
Egyptian  style,  he  said,  through  the  medium  of 
art,  individualised  and  asserted  the  sentiments 
of  that  people.  The  Greeks  also  speak  as 
a nnited  people  in  art ; for  here  “ Truth’s 
eternal  measures  mark  the  bound  by  circle, 
cube,  or  sphere.”  The  Roman  and  the 
various  ancient  Oriental  styles  were  equally 
expressive  of  tlie  characteristics  of  those  re- 
spective races.  The  Renaissance,  he  said,  has 
been  defined  as  manifesting  itself  in  a gi-eat 
love  for  things  of  the  imagination  for  their  own 
sake.  Imitate  marbles,  make  gas-brackets 
like  oil-lamps  or  flowers,  pottery  like  wicker- 
baskets,  try  to  increase  the  natural  beauties  of 


marble  by  application  of  colour,  make  stained 
glass  like  painted  canvas,  and  we  tell  lies, — mate- 
rial lies, — that  stand  out  year  after  year  even 
in  that  abode  of  purity,  the  Church.  Our  degra- 
dations were  increased  if  we  continued  to  tolerate 
such  erections  as  that  railway  bridge  over  the 
Clyde,  which  was  so  frightful  in  its  ugliness  as 
to  be  itself  sufficient  to  divert  the  traffic. 
When  devising  form,  or  with  colour  enriching 
it,  they  must  be  truthful.  Let  them  conceive 
and  carry  out  their  designs  on  Nature’s  principles, 
not  slavishly;  but  as  the  plants  grow  in  obedience 
to  Nature’s  law,  so  let  their  designs  grow. 
Mr.  Adam  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  colour,  “the  glorious  adjunct  of  form,” 
laying  down  a few  of  its  fixed  rules,  which, 
like  the  rules  of  form,  could  not  with  impunity 
be  violated.  He  would  like  to  see  in  every 
decorative  workshop  a scale  of  colour,  every 
harmony  being  struck  out,  as  in  the  case  of 
music,  in  notes,  as  he  could  not  see  why  men 
who  employ  colour  in  decoration  should  not,  by 
a more  rigid  adherence  to  colour,  scale,  and  notes, 
after  examination  of  the  space  to  work  on  and 
geometric  parts  arranged,  become  efficient,  or 
at  all  events  safe,  decorators.  The  three 
primary  colours  were  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  and 
by  admixture  the  secondary  and  tertiary  colours 
were  obtained.  A correct  mechanical  balancing 
of  these  colours  gave  rest  to  the  eye  and 
peace  to  the  mind,  and  those  particular  hues 
that  improved  each  other  when  in  contact  to 
the  fullest  extent  were  those  which  gave  most 
perfect  harmony,  and  in  order  to  perfect  harmo- 
nies the  presence  of  the  three  primary  colours 
was  necessary,  — either  pure  or  combined. 
Eastern  productions  could  not  be  too  carefully 
studied.  In  the  bloomy  warmth  of  Indian  wor^ 
the  repose  and  coolness  of  Chinese,  and  the  sim- 
plicity  of  Japanese,  there  was  beautifol  bar- 
mony,  beside  which  oui*  best  work  was  crude 
and  raw.  Mr.  Adam  then  alluded  to  the  manu- 
factured articles  in  present  use  employed  iu 
house  embellishment, — chairs,  cabinets,  ward- 
robes, window  drapery,  and  domestic  stained 
glass.  He  held  that  in  these  they  must  be 
truthful,  and  our  country  would  give  its  expres- 
sion. After  dealing  shortly  with  wall-jjainting 
aud  roof  decoration,  he  referred  to  carpets, 
remarking  that  nothing  could  be  finer  than  some 
of  the  carpets  now  made  in  Glasgow,  the  designs 
seeming  to  have  caught  the  bloomy,  soft  feeling 
of  Eastern  work.  What  was  intended  to  instruct 
our  art-workmen  had  almost  had  an  opposite 
tendency, — the  tempting  facility  which  stencils, 
printed  wall-papers,  &c.,  offer  having  retarded 
original  design,  and  men  were  inclined  to  be 
kept  back  from  nature  and  truth.  The  mere 
repeating  of  dead  expressions  and  forms  sym- 
bolic only  of  what  was  long  past  would  not  avail. 
Let  the  designer  immortalise  the  nobler  mate- 
rial surroundings.  Let  him  cultivate  the  mind 
by  reading  and  observation,  and  the  powers  of 
the  eye  and  hand  by  labour,  and  with  sketch, 
book  in  hand  wander  lovingly  among  Nature’s 
flowers,  learning  to  rear  his  design,  mature  his 
style,  in  faithful  obedience  to  natural  laws, — 
truth  and  beauty.  The  paper,  which  was  fre- 
quently applauded,  was  at  its  close  favourably 
criticised,  and  a vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  the 
author. 


SERIOUS  EFFECTS  OF  TEE  FLOODS  AT 
MAIDSTONE. 

Maidstone  suffered  very  much  last  week  by 
the  rapid  rising  of  the  river  Medway.  The 
approaches  to  the  bridges  were  flooded,  and  the 
pedestiaan  traffic  from  the  High-street  to  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  was  stopped.  The 
wharfs,  storehouses,  and  dwellings  near  the 
river  were  flooded,  and  great  damage  done. 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  river  there  are  large 
timber  yards,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  the 
timbei’  was  washed  away.  The  contractors  for 
the  new  bridge  in  course  of  erection  over  the 
Medway  have  also  been  great  sufferers,  about 
80  tons  of  cement,  besides  a quantity  of  building 
materials,  having  been  destroyed.  The  flood  at 
its  highest  point  reached  nearly  12  ft.  above 
high-water  mark. 


Gustave  Dore  as  a Sculptor.  — Among 
the  artistic  curiosities  of  the  coming  E.xhibitior, 
says  Qalignani,  may  be  mentioned  M.  Gustave 
Dore  as  a sculptor.  He  is  going  to  exhibit  au 
enormous  vase,  4 metres  high,  with  a diameter 
of  2 metres.  He  is  finishing  another  sculptural 
group  of  quite  a different  kind,  “ The  Prize  of 
Glory,”— a young  hero  dying. 
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ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  following  new 
members  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected, 
•viz. : — As  Associates, — Mr.  Alexander  Bleakley, 
of  Liverpool ; Mr.  Auguster  E.  Hughes,  of  Mor- 
timer-street,  Cavendish-square  ; and  Mr.  Alfred 
Beading,  of  Birminsham.  As  Honorary  Asso- 
ciate,—Mr.  George  Troyte  Bullock,  of  Sedgehill 
House,  Shaftesbury. 

The  President  said  he  had  to  announce,  with 
great  regret,  the  death  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Institute,  under  particularly  painful  cir- 
cumstances. He  alluded  to  Mr.  Charles  Chaloner 
Ogle,  Associate,  who,  while  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  correspondent  of  the  Times  in  that 
Eastern  land  which  had  swallowed  up  the  lives  of 
so  many  good  men,  had  been  foully  murdered. 

Several  donations  to  the  library  were  an- 
Tiounced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  were 
accorded  to  the  donors. 

The  President  read  the  following  letter,  which 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Oldrid  Scott : — 

“31,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.,  April  13,  1873. 

My  dear  Sir,— I beg  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  mem- 
bers of  our  family  to  offer  to  you  and  to  the  Institute  our 
very  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  honour  done  to  my  father’s 
name  by  your  presence  at  the  Abbey  last  Saturday.  Tho 
great  gathering  of  architects  on  that  occasion  was  indeed  a 
noble  tribute  of  respect  for  him  whoso  remains  they  Al- 
lowed to  that  appropriate  resting-place.  I cannot  omit  to 
thank  you  personally  for  all  your  kindness  and  trouble  in 
connexion  with  this  sad  event.— Beliere  me,  my  dear  sir, 
yonrs  very  faithfully,  Jous  Oldeid  Scott. 

Charles  Barry,  Esq.” 

The  President  said  the  Council  had  been  that 
day  considering,  with  very  great  caro,  some  plans 
which  had  been  laid  before  them  for  the  im- 
provement and  partial  reconstruction  of  the 
Institute  rooms,  and  in  connexion  with  that 
Bubject  be  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  were  present, — and,  through  the  Press,  of 
those  who  were  absent, — to  the  fact  that  of  the 
total  sum  promised  towards  the  cost  of  effecting 
the  proposed  improvements,  some  150L  had  not 
yet  been  received  by  the  treasurer.  He  begged 
that  those  subscriptions  might  be  sent  in  forth- 
with, and  he  strongly  appealed  to  those  mem- 
bers who  had  not  yet  subscribed,— particularly 
the  metropolitan  members, — to  do  so  without 
further  delay,  inasmuch  as,  in  order  to  make  the 
members  thoroughly  comfortable,  the  Council 
•would  want  considerably  more  than  tho  sum 
which  had  been  subscidbed  (872i.).  The  Council 
hoped,  with  the  iucreased  aid  of  the  members, 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  they 
would  be  able  to  meet  in  rooms  far  more  fitted 
to  the  increased  growth  and  importance  of  the 
Institute  than  was  at  present  the  case. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  asked  whether  the  plans  in 
q^ggtion  would  be  submitted  to  tho  admiration 
of  the  members  generally  ? ” If  so.  and  if 
they  were  as  admirable  as  the  President  had 
implied, — and  of  which  he  had  not  a doubt, — 
their  exhibition  would  doubtless  cause  subscrip, 
tions  to  flow  in  for  their  immediate  realisation. 
He  believed  that  some  members  had  been  with- 
toldin*^  subscriptions  until  they  saw  what  was 
proposed  to  be  done.  The  exhibition  of  the 
drawings,  too,  might  cause  gentlemen  who  had 
already  promised  or  given  subscriptions,  to 
double  them  in  amount. 

Professor  Donaldson  asked  what  was  the 
total  amount  proposed  to  be  expended  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  referred  to. 

The  President  replied  that  the  drawings, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Phipps,  had 
been  carefully  examined  by  the  Council,  who 
were  all  professional  architects.  If  Mr.  Phipps’s 
plans  had  successfully  passed  through  the  fire 
of  criticism  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
by  the  Council,  he  thought  that  was  some 
guai-antee  of  their  exceUence.  Whether  they 
would  be  improved  by  passing  through  the 
larger  fireof  criticism  by  the  members  generally 
was  a point  as  to  which  he  was  a little  un- 
certain. It  would  be  a question  for  the  Council 
to  decide  whether  the  drawings  should  he 
exhibited  to  the  members.  Ho  quite  felt  the 
reasonableness  of  Mr.  Cates’s  suggestion.  As  to 
Professor  Donaldson’s  question,  the  sum  which 
had  already  been  promised  was  872?.,  of  which 
some  150i.,  as  before  mentioned,  had  yet  to  come 
into  the  treasurer’s  hands.  The  lessors  of  the 
premises,  the  Architectural  Union  Company, 
who  originally  did  all  they  could  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Institute,  were  still  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  and  were  prepared  to  give  200t. 
or  300i.  towards  the  cost  of  the  proposed  altera- 
tions, so  that  it  might  be  assumed  that  there 


were  already  1,000Z.  or  1,1001.  available,  but  to 
carry  out  the  plans  which  had  been  prepared, 
more  than  double  that  sum  would  be  needed. 

Mr.  Cates  suggested  that  tho  drawings  and 
plans  should  be  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  members  only  on  the 
6th  prox.,  but 

The  President  said  he  was  afraid  that  if  the 
drawings  were  to  be  hung  up  on  that  date  they 
would  have  to  be  exhibited  as  unfait  accompli, 
if  the  rooms  were  to  be  ready  for  use  at  the 
commencement  of  next  session. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  perceived  in  the 
Builder  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
on  the  Ist  of  April,  that  Mr.  Edmeston  had 
sought  to  correct  a supposed  misstatement  of 
his  (the  Professor’s)  that  the  late  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  was  a pupil  of  the  late  H.  Roberts,  archi- 
tect of  the  Fishmongers’  Hall ; on  the  contrary, 
that  both  the  then  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Moffatt  were  pupils  of  Mr.  Edmeston’s  father. 
He  (the  Professor)  now  be^ed  to  state  that 
Mr.  Roberts,  whose  conscientious  accuracy  in 
every  circumstance  of  life  was  well  known,  had 
himself  mentioned  the  fact  to  him  (Professor 
Donaldson)  as  one  of  personal  gratification  to 
himself.  He  happened  to  call  last  Saturday  on 
their  suffering  friend,  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  whoso 
clear  memory  and  judgment  they  would  all 
recognise.  Casually  alluding  to  the  circum- 
stance, Mr.  Nelson  said  that  Sir  G.  G.  Scott 
acknowledged  to  him  having  been  Mr.  Roberts’s 
pupil,  and  to  having  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  which  Mr.  Roberts  attached  to  his 
own  studied  contonrs  of  the  mouldings  and  other 
details  of  outline  in  his  buildings. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  said  that  from  what  be 
remembered  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  statement  to 
him,  he  (Sir  Gilbert)  was  not  a pupil  of  Roberts, 
but  was  with  him  for  some  time,  as  an 
“ improver,”  probably.  He  believed  that  Mr. 
Edmeston’s  statement  that  Sir  Gilbert  was 
articled  to  his  (Mr.  Edmeston’s)  father  was 
correct,  and  he  thought  that  Mr.  Edmeston 
possessed  the  “articles.” 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  said  he  believed  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Edmeston  had  the  “ articles  ” 
was  correct. 

The  President  said  it  was  not  surprising  that 
so  much  interest  was  felt  as  to  the  pupilage  of 
so  distinguished  an  architect.  If  Mr.  Ed- 
meston had  the  “ articles,”  of  course  that 
settled  the  matter,  but  Mr.  Edmeston  not  being 
present  tho  subject  would  have  to  drop  for  the 
present. 

Tho  discussion  then  took  place  on  Professor 
Donaldson’s  paper  on  “ Obelisks,”  of  which  we 
gave  the  substance  in  our  last.*  A report  of 
the  disenssion  will  he  found  following  this. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  then  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Yexed  Question  of  Oak  or  Chestnut  in  Old 
Timber  Roofs.”  This  will  be  found  on  another 
page. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the 
author,  the  meeting  terminated  with  the  an- 
I nonneement  that  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
members  only  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May  6. 

We  may  add  that  the  rooms  of  the  Institute 
will  be  closed  on  Saturday,  the  20th  inst.,  and 
on  Monday,  the  22nd  inst.  The  Library  will 
only  be  open  to  readers  during  the  morning 
hours  of  Easter  week. 


OBELISKS  AND  THEIR  PEDESTALS.— 
“CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE.” 

wnVAT.  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISH  AECHITECTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
president,  in  the  chair, 

Professor  Donaldson  supplemented  his  paper 
on  subject  (see  last  week’s  Bwlder,  p.  376), 
with  some  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  ho 
said  he  had  purposely  refrained  from  describing 
the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  and  more 
modem  nations  had  treated  the  bases  of  obelisks 
which  they  had  brought  from  Egypt.  Referring 
to  the  obelisks  at  Karuak  and  Heliopolis  (of 
which  models  bad  been  presented  to  the  Insti- 
tute by  the  late  Mr.  Bonomi,  and  which  models, 
the  Professor  observed,  were  worthy  of  being 
better  displayed  than  they  nsually  were  in  a 
dingy  comer  of  the  staircase),  he  said  that  the 
pedestal  of  the  former  was  vertical  on  two  sides 
and  tapered  on  the  others,  but  whether  there 
were  any  steps  below  the  die-block  Mr.  Bonomi 
was  unable  to  say,  as  the  ground  was  so  en- 
cumbered with  broken  blocks  of  granite.  The 


* Seep.  376,  ante.  J 


obelisk  of  Luxor,  now  in  Paris,  was  remarkable 
as  having  on  its  original  base  the  sculpturod  i 
monkeys  mentioned  in  the  paper.  It  might  not  [ 
be  generally  known  that  the  original  pedestal  of  | 
the  obelisk  of  Luxor  was  in  the  museum  of  the  | 
Louvre,  just  as  it  was  wheu  brought  over  by  Le  i 
Bas,  the  engineer ; but  Dr.  Birch  said  it  was  in-  i 
accessible.  The  learned  Professor  concluded  | 
some  very  interesting  remarks  by  referring  to  I 
the  Roman  obelisks,  and  to  their  pedestals  as  i 
designed  by  Bernini  and  others.  He  did  not  ; 
think  that  any  of  the  ornate  bases  which  had  . 
been  provided  were  exactly  fitted  to  their  i 
purpose. 

Mr.  John  Dixon,  C.E.,  said  it  was  his  special  » 
desire  some  months  ago  to  have  this  subject  : 
discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Institute.  i 
Theformof  the  pedestal  for  “ Cleopatra’s  Needle”  t 
had  been  all  but  finally  decided  upon;  still,  if  i 
any  obvious  improvement  could  be  suggested  it  i 
might  not  be  too  late,  even  now,  to  give  effect  i 
to  it.  What  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  and  himself  f 
had  to  consider,  and  what  he  begged  the  mem-  ) 
hers  of  the  Institute  to  consider,  was  that  in  I 
bringing  the  obelisk  to  England  they  were  i 
simply  preserviog  from  decay  and  destruction  t 
an  interesting  old  monument,  and  having  got  it  ; 
here,  they  were  desirous  of  setting  it  on  a plain  j 
and  suitable  pedestal,  adapted  to  its  purpose,  i 
witiiout  any  ornate  pretensions.  It  was  not  | 
desired  to  make  a national  monument  of  it,  bnt  | 
simply  to  set  it  in  an  appropriate  place,  so  that  i 
it  might  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  They 
wished  to  proceed,  in  fact,  much  as  a man  who 
possessed  a valuable  picture  would  do  : he  would 
: put  it  in  a suitable  frame  and  in  as  suitable  a 
part  of  his  house  as  possible,  but  would  not  go 
to  the  expense  of  building  a new  house  for  its 
reception.  A great  many  suggestions  had 
been  made  for  very  ornate  pedestals,  and  de- 
signs had  been  foreshadowed  in  which  the  obelisk 
itself  performed  but  a very  subordinate  part. 
All  the  obelisks  of  Egypt  with  which  we  were 
acquainted  stood  on  bases  of  some  kind,  and, 
while  those  who  had  seen  Egyptian  obelisks 
and  antiquities  in  situ  knew  that  the  ideas 
of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  best  form  of 
pedestal  were  somewhat  mixed,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  was  the  best  form  of  pedestal 
for  an  imported  obelisk  mast  be  determined, 
in  great  measure,  by  the  surroundings  of 
its  intended  future  site,  and  the  selection  of 
site  was  limited  by  difficulty  of  access.  His 
opinion,  was  that  tho  top  of  Ludgate-hill  was 
the  finest  possible  site  which  could  have  been 
selected  in  London,  bnt  he  knew  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  the  obelisk  there  without 
temporarily  obstructing  a gyeat  thoroughfare, 
and  that  was  a thing  not  likely  to  be  endured 
by  those  whose  sole  thought  was  of  commerce. 
A great  deal  of  sense  as  well  as  a great  deal  of 
nonsense  had  been  written  on  the  subject  of* 
skyline  and  ontline.  Now,  if  an  obelisk  werei 
erected  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain,  itj 
would  be  seen,  without  doubt,  but  there  wouldl 
be  nothing  by  which  to  gauge  its  size,  and  with-l 
out  that  it  would  appear  a very  insignificant! 
thing.  It  might  be  large  as  a monolith,! 
but  it  was  insignificant  as  a building.  In( 
Egypt  obelisks  stood  in  front  of  temples,  and 
generally  in  pairs.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
in  setting  up  an  obelisk  in  this  country  we 
should  have  something  in  juxtaposition  to 
it,  by  which  to  estimate  its  proportions. 
Having  determined  upon  the  present  site, 
they  bad  sought  to  obtain  the  best  form  on 
pedestal  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  tbef 
obelisk,  and  one  which  would  accord  with  the! 
architectural  design  of  the  Embankment,  andl 
present  no  incongruous  characteristics  nor  harsh! 
lines  such  as  would  jar  on  the  eye  of  theli 
beholder.  The  first  step  which  had  been  taken! 
after  the  site  on  the  Embankment  had  been! 
decided  upon,  was  to  induce  the  Metropolitan* 
Board  of  Works  to  consent  to  lower  the  oblong! 
blocks  of  granite  which  flanked  the  site.  The  " 
base  which  had  been  determined  upon  had ; 
met  with  the  approval  of  all  architects  and  i 
Egyptologists  who  had  seen  it,  the  late  Sir  i 
Gilbert  Scott  having  given  it  his  most  unqualified! 
approval.  The  tapering  form  of  the  die-block, 
suggested  by  Professor  Donaldson,  had  met  withij 
general  approval,  as  had  also  the  intention  to  dis-’ 
pense  with  any  kind  of  capital  at  the  junction  of 
the  obelisk  with  its  pedestal.  In  conclusion,  Mr.! 
Dixon  explained  the  mode  which  he  intended  to; 
use  in  raising  the  obelisk  into  position.  Thel’ 
method  to  be  adopted,  while  essentially  thek 
same  in  principle  as  hitherto  proposed  by 


See  Builder,  toI.  xxiy.,  p.  326. 
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will  be  somewhat  modified,  so  as  to  dispense 
with  the  two  large  stacks  of  timber,  one  at 
either  end.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Dixon  expressed 
a hope  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  remove  altogether 
the  square  blocks  of  granite  facing  the  river  on 
. the  site  of  the  obelisk. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  asked  whether  the  base  of 
; the  monolith  was  in  such  a condition  as  to  render 
' the  whole  structure  stable  when  in  an  erect 
I position. 

Mr.  Dixon  replied  that  he  had  calculated  that 
when  the  obelisk  was  standing  on  its  base  it 
would  be  sufficiently  stable  to  resist  a wind 
pressure  of  95  lb.  per  square  foot  on  its  surface, 
and  as  wo  seldom  in  England  got  more  than 
: one-fourth  of  that  wind-pressure  it  would  be 
perfectly  safe  to  stand  the  obelisk  on  its  present 
base.  To  cut  off  the  damaged  piece  would  be 
I to  justly  provoke  the  protests  of  Dr.  Birch, 
Professor  Donaldson,  and  others  whose  opinion 
was  worth  deferring  to.  After  the  obelisk  was 
up  it  would  be  a matter  of  further  consideration 
whether,  by  the  use  of  bronze  plates,  or  other- 
wise, the  line  of  the  obelisk  should  be  continued 
I down  unbroken  to  its  base. 

Mr.  Edward  Hall  asked  whether  due  pre- 
I cautions  had  been  taken  as  to  foundations.  If 
ho  remembered  rightly,  there  were  some  rather 
I elaborate  underground  works  connected  ^vith 
. sewerage  arrangements.  Would  the  obelisk  rest 
! on  a solid  foundation,  or  on  iron  girders,  as  pro- 
( posed  in  the  Parliament-square  site  ? 

Professor  Donaldson  protested  that  these 
I questions  were  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
discussion.  It  must  be  assumed  that  Mr. 

I Dixon  had  sufficient  engineering  skill  and  science 
, to  enable  him  to  secure  a good  foundation.  As 

matter  of  fact,  he  believed  that  the  bed  of  the 
i river  at  the  point  where  the  obelisk  would  stand 
was  solid  gravel,  as  was  discovered  by  Brunei 
I in  sinking  the  foundations  for  the  piers  of  the 
I Hungerford  suspension-bridge.  In  conclusion, 
i the  Professor  suggested  that  the  Institute 
1 should  express  its  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
I of  removing  the  blocks  of  granite  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  said  that  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  had  expressed  his  entire  approval  of 
: what  was  being  done  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
I obelisk. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  said,  with  regard  to  the 
j sphinxes  which  were  to  flank  the  obelisk,  he 
I hoped  that  they  would  not  face  towards  the  river, 

1 for  such  a posture  would  hardly  be  courteous 
1 to  the  majority  of  those  who  saw  the  obelisk, 

1 who  would  view  it  from  the  Embankment,  and 
1 not  from  the  river.  In  the  course  of  his 
j remarks,  Mr.  Catos  referred  to  some  suggestions 
I and  drawings  [exhibited]  which  had  been  com- 
I municated  to  him  by  Mr.  James  Thomson,  of 
• Devonshire-street,  who,  in  contemplation  of  the 
I possibility  that  some  future  patriotic  individual 
; would  emulate  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  by  present- 
I ing  to  the  nation  some  similar  Eastern  monolith, 

. had  prepared  plans  for  its  erection  on  a metro- 
i politan  site  where  it  could  bo  well  seen  from  a 
1 Considerable  distance,  and  yet  where  it  could  be 
I approximately  approached,  and  also  where  it 
I would  be  no  interruption  to  traffic.  Sneh  a 
' site  was  the  Park-square,  in  Regent’s  Park. 

Mr.  Kidner  suggested  that  the  sphinxes  shoald 
be  made  to  face  the  obelisk.  He  was  aware 
that  such  an  arrangement  wonld  involve  the 
I alteration  of  all  the  bases  as  at  present  deter- 
I piined  upon,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  an 
I improvement. 

The  Chaii-man,  in  closing  the  discussion,  moved 
I a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dixon  for  his 
I kindness  in  coming  amongst  them  and  affording 
I them  so  much  information.  He  was  to  be  con- 
I gratulated  on  having  overcome  the  difficnlties 
of  transporting  the  obelisk,  and  also  on  having 
survived  the  heaps  of  correspondence  and  sng- 
I gOBtions  which  had  poured  in  from  all  quarters 
from  those  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  thought 
themselves  competent  to  volunteer  opinions  on 
matters  of  taste.  Probably  he  wonld  have  been 
' prepared  to  pay  a considerable  sum  in  the  shape 
of  “ salvage  ” if  he  could  only  have  been  saved 
from  such  a mass  of  conflicting  opinion.  He 
agreed  in  the  suggestion  which  had  been  made 
^at  the  blocks  of  granite  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Dixon  might  advantageously  be  removed,  and 
hoped  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
Would  consent  to  remove  them,  as  the  site  of 
the  base  was,  at  present,  he  thought,  too 
Crowded  and  confined.  The  parapet  flanking 
the  steps  might  also  be  advantageously  altered 
so  as  to  follow  the  rake  of  the  steps  ; at  present 
it  only  served  to  collect  the  mud  and  slime  of  the 


river.  As  to  the  sphinxes,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
seriously  considered  whether  they  ought  to  be 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  obelisk  at  all,  whether 
courteous  to  the  road  or  coni’teous  to  the  river. 
It  was  open  to  question  whether  modern  copies 
of  sphinxes  could  be  introduced  in  conjunction 
with  the  obelisk  without  a certain  amount  of 
incongruity.  If  ancient  sphinxes  could  be  pro- 
cured, the  case  might  be  different.  Simplicity 
and  grandeur  wonld,  in  the  present  case,  behest 
served,  he  thought,  by  omitting  the  sphinxes. 
He  was  sorry  to  hear  that  the  pecuniary  loss 
which  Mr.  Dixon  would  suffer  by  his  enterprise 
was  somewhat  serious,  and  he  could  only  hope 
that  he  would  be  in  some  measure  recouped  by 
having  his  name  indelibly  associated  with  that 
of  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  in  connexion  with  the 
acquisition  by  this  country  of  so  interesting  a 
monument  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Dixon  having  briefly  replied,  the  meeting 
terminated. 


THE  ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  sixty-ninth  aniversary  dinner  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund  was 
held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  Saturday 
last,  Mr.  George  Godwin  io  the  chair  (in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Lord  Ronald  Gower, 
wbo  bad  promised  to  preside,  but  had  been 
suddenly  called  away  to  America  on  matters  of 
urgency).  In  accordance  with  a commendable 
usage,  the  tables  were  graced  by  the  presence 
of  ladies. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  customary 
loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  announced  that  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  the  munificent  patroness 
of  the  Ftmd,  had  for  the  thirty  - ninth  time 
sent  her  usual  donation  of  one  hundred  guineas, 
thereby  showing  her  sympathy  with  artists. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  exertions  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  due  representation 
of  British  art  at  the  approaching  Exhibition  in 
Paris. 

Captain  Higbt,  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
responded  in  appropriate  terms  on  behalf  of 
“ The  -Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces.” 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ Prosperity  to  the  -Artists’  Benevolent 
Fund,”  said  it  would  be  very  easy,  with  such  a 
theme  as  art,  to  string  together  a certain  number 
of  sonorous  platitudes  which  might  pass  mustei' 
for  a speech,  but  he  should  better  discharge  his 
duty  if  he  endeavoured  in  a few  quiet  sentences 
to  make  evident  the  claims  which  the  .Artists’ 
Benevolent  Fund  had  upon  the  public ; and  in 
the  name  of  the  Council  he  asked  the  aid  of  the 
Press,  without  which  such  an  appeal  would  bo 
utterly  useless.  As  some  of  his  hearers  would 
know,  there  was  another  society  very  similar  in 
name  and  purpose,  viz.,  the  .Artists’  General 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  it  was  of  no  use 
blinking  the  fact  that  that  society,  although 
younger  than  the  .Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  had 
to  a certain  extent  overshadowed  it.  He  ven- 
tured to  say  that  such  ought  not  to  have  been 
the  case,  and  a glance  at  the  constitution  of 
the  two  societies  would  show  that  he  had  reason 
for  making  that  assertion.  The  Artists’  Bene- 
volent Society  consisted  of  two  parts.  The 
Artists’  Annuity  Fund  was  founded  in  1810  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  W.  Mulready,  and  Sfr 
John  Swinburne,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  artists  to  make  some  provision  for  such 
accidents  as  might  befal  them,  or  for  old  age. 
Very  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Annuity 
Fund  it  was  found  necessary  to  supplement  itby  a 
benevolent  fund,  which  was  called  “ The  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Fund.”  Now,  in  the  Annuity  Fund, 
the  members,  by  paying  a certain  preminm, 
small  in  amount,  secured  to  themselves,  in  the 
event  of  illness  or  accident,  certain  payments, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixty,  if  they  had  not 
sufficient  means  of  subsistence,  an  annuity  of 
some  40i.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  pay- 
ment of  these  premiums  would  do  nothing  more 
than  that,  and  when  the  artists  who  were 
members  of  the  Fund  died,  their  widows  and 
childi'en  were  often  left  destitute.  Hence  the 
establishment  of  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund, 
which  was  supported  by  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  Annuity  Fund,  as 
well  as  by  other  artists  and  the  public  at  large. 
There  were  at  the  present  time  fifty-eight 
widows  on  the  Benevolent  Fund,  receiving 
what  must  be  regai'ded  as  the  very  insufficient 
sum, — welcome  as  it  might  be  to  the  recipients, 

— of  201.  per  annum,  and  a large  number  of 
children  receiving  61.  per  annum  each.  This 
would  show  that  the  support  of  the  public  was 
much  needed.  The  Artists’  General  Benevo- 


lent Institution,  established  a few  years  later,, 
relieved  any  artist  who  went  to  them,  but  it  had 
no  Annuity  Fund  in  connexion  with  it.  Any 
artist, — be  he  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  or 
engraver, — who  could  make  out  a good  case  would 
be  relieved  by  the  Institution,  and  a very  good 
work  it  was  doing.  But,  nevertheless,  he  was 
prepared  to  maintain  d Voutrance  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund 
was  based  was  to  be  preferred.  They  were 
tauglit  very  early  in  life  that  if  they  put  tlieir 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  Jove  would  help 
them  to  give  it  a push;  that  Providence  wonld 
protect  those  who  protected  themselves.  Pro- 
vidence did  help  those  who  helped  themselves, 
but  the  British  public  did  not,  preferring  to 
help  those  who  did  not  help  themselves,  judging 
from  the  way  in  which  it  showered  money  on 
the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution, 
which  had  the  powerful  support  and  aid  of  Mr. 
Millais,  Mr.  Hardwick,  and  others,  while  it 
neglected  the  Ai-tists’  Benevolent  Fund.  He 
rejoiced  at  the  prosperity  of  the  Artists’  General 
Benevolent  Institution,  for  it  was  doing  excellent 
work ; but  he  also  claimed  that  the  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Fund  was  also  doing  good  work.  He 
contended  that  the  Ai-tists’  General  Benevolent 
Institution  might  help  the  Artists’  Benevolent 
Fund  to  their  mutual  advantage.  When  a young 
artist  in  temporary  distress  or  difficulties  went 
to  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution 
and  obtained  relief,  the  oflicials  of  that  institu- 
tion might  urge  him  to  join  the  Artists’  Annuity 
Fund,  80  that  by  paying  a small  premium  he 
would  put  himself  in  a position  to  be  above  the 
necessity  of  receiving  charity  ; for  the  members 
of  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund  did  not  receive 
charity:  they  only  received  what  they  had  laid 
by  or  assured  for  a rainy  day.  Ho  invited  the 
General  Benevolent  Institution  to  urge  the 
claims  of  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund  in  that  way, 
for  the  existence  of  that  fund  had  doubtless  pre- 
vented a great  many  applications  being  made 
to  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution 
for  relief.  The  same  observation  applied  to  the 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  whose  fifty-eight 
widows  and  numerous  children  mnst  have  gone 
to  the  Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution 
but  for  the  existence  of  the  Artists'  Benevolent 
Fund.  In  going  over  the  cases  relieved,  in  con- 
junction with  the  excellent  honorary  secretary 
of  the  fund,  Mr.  C.  J.  Dimond  (to  whom  the 
gratitude  of  artists  was  due,  as  be  had  for  years 
given  bis  time  and  talents  to  the  affairs  of  the 
fund  without  having  a single  personal  object  to 
serve,  merely  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
excellentfather),  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Lambton 
Young  (wbo  also  worked  hard  in  the  cause),  be 
bad  met  with  some  notable  examples  of  the 
value  of  the  work  the  Artists’  Benevolent 
Fond  was  doing.  In  one  instance  there 
were  two  rising  artists,  who  joined  the 
Annuity  Fund  about  the  same  time.  When  they 
had  paid  but  one  yearly  premium  they  were 
both  cut  off  by  typhoid  fever,  and  their  widows 
and  children  had  ever  since  been  in  receipt  of 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  Benevolent  Fund. 
Then,  again,  there  was  another  distressing  case 
of  a sculptor  who,  finding  that  a work  by  him 
bad  been  rejected  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
returned  to  his  studio  and  killed  himself  with  a 
modelling  tool.  His  wife,  together  with  a largo 
number  of  children,  came  upon  the  Fund, 
and  had  since  been  in  the  receipt  of  20L 
per  annum  and  6Z.  per  annum  for  each 
child.  Last  year,  a painter,  from  the  very 
same  cause,  lost  his  reason  and  died.  His 
widow  was  now  in  receipt  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Fund.  Now  he  (the  Chairman)  was  not 
impeaching  the  Royal  Academy  by  the  mention, 
of  these  two  instances.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  Academy  to  accept  every  work 
sent  in,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  neither 
of  the  works  in  question  deserved  the  honour 
of  acceptance ; but,  at  any  rate,  the  selecting 
body,  knowing  the  sad  results  that  might 
follow  rejection,  should  give  the  most  careful 
consideration  to  every  work  coming  before 
them.  They  had  an  enormous  monopoly,  and 
they  should  use  it  wisely.  The  fight  for 
life  at  the  present  time  amongst  artists  was 
very  real  and  terrible.  Our  great  men,  and 
even  our  fashionable  men,  received  very  large 
prices  for  their  works,  and  were  making  large 
fortunes ; but  it  was  impossible  to  shut  one’s 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  were,  not  merely 
scores,  but  hundreds  of  artists,  men  and 
women,  whose  whole  life  was  a struggle. 
They  loved  their  art  too  much  to  leave  it  for 
some  calling  which  might  bring  them  more 
financial  reward.  Let  all  who  were  able  come 
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in  due  time  and  join  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund, 
and  let  artists  and  the  public  generally  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Ai-tists’  Benevolent  Fund,  so  that 
the  widows  and  children  bereft  of  their  husbands 
and  fathers  might  be  something  like  adequately 
provided  for.  The  201.  a year  now  paid  to 
widows  from  the  Fund,  much  as  it  was  to  them, 
was  disgracefully  inadequate,  and  the  Council 
were  most  desirous,  if  the  public  would  aid  them, 
to  increase  it  to  at  least  30i.  or  401.  He  appealed 
to  those  who  had  the  means  to  aid  them  while 
living,  instead  of  leaving  their  money  to  be 
given  away  in  heaps  by  executors.  The  affairs 
of  the  society  were  administered  in  the  most 
economical  manner. 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  enthu- 
siasm, 

Mr.  C.  J.  Dimond,  the  hon.  sec.,  made  a brief 
statement  of  the  working  of  the  society,  and 
appealed  for  increased  subscriptions.  The 
Council  did  not  ask  so  much  for  large  individual 
subscriptions  (though,  of  course,  they  were  very 
acceptable)  as  for  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  those  who  would  subscribe  a small  sum 
annually.  There  liad  lately  come  upon  the 
Benevolent  Fund  three  widows,  one  of  them 
having  fourteen  children. 

Mr.  Hawksley,  C.E.,  proposed  “The  Royal 
Academy.”  He  said  he  believed  it  was  usual,  in 
proposing  that  toast,  for  the  speaker  to  com- 
mence with  a description  of  the  wall-paintings 
of  the  Egyptians,  then  to  pass  to  the  sculpture 
of  Phidias,  and  then,  after  descending  to  Titian 
and  Michelangelo,  to  dash  his  brains  out  against 
the  rocks  ahead  of  the  present  day.  He  should, 
however,  on  the  present  occasion,  take  a different 
course  by  alluding  to  good  old  King  George  III., 
who,  he  believed,  gave  the  Academy  their 
charter.  The  old  king  was  not  generally 
credited  with  much  wisdom,  but  nevertheless  he 
did  a great  many  wise  things,  which  we  in  the 
present  day  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate.  He 
(the  speaker)  had  travelled  a good  deal,  had 
been  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  had  seen 
their  academies  and  galleries  of  arts,  but  he  had 
never  seen  anything  anywhere  which,  in  his 
judgment,  could  compare  with  the  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  attributed 
the  growth  of  art  excellence  in  England  very 
much  to  the  example  set  by  the  Academy,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  those  abominable  trade 
unions,  which  had  hindered  the  development 
of  much  in  this  country,  he  believed  that  there 
would  be  nothing  within  the  domain  of  the  four 
departments  of  art  which  we  could  not  do  in 
this  country.  In  his  opinion,  art  was  never 
better  represented  by  the  Royal  Academy  than 
it  was  at  the  present  time.  With  the  toast  he 
coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  said  that  as  a lover  of  art 
he  felt  honoured  at  having  his  name  associated 
with  the  Royal  Academy,  which  by  common 
consent  represented  the  best  art  of  the  countiy ; 
for  whatever  a country  said  was  its  best,  was  its 
best,  in  spite  of  Parliamentary  commissions  or 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Lambton  Young,  the  secretary,  then  an- 
nounced a list  of  subscriptions  and  donations, 
among  which  were  included  105h  from  the  Queen, 
581.  from  the  members  of  the  Artists’  Annuity 
Fund,  and  501.  from  Miss  Landseer,  the  total 
amount  being  nearly  6001. 

Mr.  Carter  proposed  “ The  President  and 
Members  of  the  Artists’  Annuity  Fund,”  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Mole,  who,  in  respond- 
ing, expressed  regret  that  the  president  of  the 
Annuity  Fund,  Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.,  was  un- 
avoidably absent. 

Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas,  in  proposing  the  health 
of  the  Chairman,  expressed  regp:«t  at  the  absence 
of  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
having  a message  of  art  to  the  nobihty.  He 
referred  eloquently  to  the  services  of  the  Chair- 
man in  terms  too  laudatory  for  these  columns. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  responding,  maintained  that 
the  Art-Union  of  London,  to  which  Mr.  Cave 
Thomas  had  referred,  had  been  of  the  very 
greatest  service  to  art  and  artists,  and  had  spent 
more  than  400,0001.  in  purchasing  and  pro- 
ducing works  of  art.  Not  one  penny  of  that 
sum  would  ever  have  been  spent  in  art  and  for 
the  benefit  of  artists  but  for  the  Art-Union  of 
London.  Many  an  artist  of  celebrity  dated  his 
first  step  towards  fame  to  the  purchase  of  his 
works  by  the  Art-Union  of  London.  Moreover, 
the  Art-Union  had,  by  the  dissemination  of  good 
art  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  done  much  to 
promote  the  love  of  art  among  the  public,  and, 
therefore,  to  create  a demand  for  it. 

Dr.  Howell,  of  New  York,  in  proposing  “The 
Honorary  Physicians  and  Medical  Officers,” 


spoke  of  the  natural  sympathies  subsisting 
between  artists  and  medical  men,  and  said  that 
in  the  course  of  his  experience  he  had  never 
known  a medical  man  to  accept  any  sort  of  fee 
from  any  kind  of  artist. 

Mr.  Dimond  proposed  “ The  Artists’  General 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  the  other  Societies 
connected  with  the  Fine  Arts,”  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  J.  Absolon. 

Mr.  Absolon,  in  reply,  made  acknowledgment 
of  the  good  work  done  by  the  Art-Union  of 
London. 

Due  honour  having  been  done  to  the  last  toast 
on  the  list,  “ The  Ladies,”  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

During  the  evening  a selection  of  music  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lawler,  who 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Annie  Sinclair,  Miss 
Adelaide  Newton,  Miss  Bernard  (at  the  piano- 
forte), and  Mr.  Henry  Guy. 


“ SYDNEY.” 

Sir, — The  article  in  your  number  of  March 
23rd  headed  “ Sydney,”  and  signed  “ Gargoyle,” 
has  so  many  inaccurate  or  unfounded  state- 
ments and  inferences,  upon  the  subject  it  pur- 
ports to  expound,  that,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  I 
ask  from  you  an  equal  privilege  of  contradiction 
or  explanation.  I propose,  however,  to  deal  only 
with  a few  salient  points,  which  will  sufficiently 
exempify  what  remains. 

1.  Your  correspondent’s  statement,  that  “we 
can  proceed  four  or  five  miles  up  either  George- 
street,  Pitt-street,  Castlereagh-street,  or  Eliza- 
beth-street,  from  this  point,”  is  an  exaggeration 
of  the  size  both  of  streets  and  city.  George- 
street  is  not  much  more  than  about  two  miles 
long,  nor,  even  if  Paramatta-street  be  added, 
would  it  reach  more  than  another  mile.  Pitt- 
street,  Castlereagh-street,  and  Elizabeth-street 
are  each  much  shorter  than  George-street. 

2.  Your  correspondent  says,  “ For  some  miles 
the  pathways  are  flagged  with  the  same  dis- 
integrating stone  as  that  with  which  the  better 
buildings  are  erected.”  This,  and  other  state- 
ments, having  reference  to  the  streets,  seem  to 
imply  that  no  other  stone  is  used,  whereas  the 
fact  is  that  most  of  the  main  streets  are  toler- 
ably well  macadamised,  while  the  others  are 
frequently  neglected,  and  only  paved  in  a few 
places. 

3.  By  the  statements  about  water,  it  is  left 
to  be  inferred  that  the  only  water  consumed  in 
Sydney  for  drinking,  and  most  other  purposes, 
is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  derived  from  the  roofs 
of  houses,  and  that  no  underground  drainage 
exists.  Now,  it  surely  argues  ignorance  of  his 
subject,  that  the  writer  should  not  he  aware 
that  Sydney  is  abundantly,  even  if  not  quite 
sufficiently,  supplied  with  water,  used  as  well 
for  watering  the  streets  as  for  house  purposes, 
by  a system  of  pipes  connected  with  water- 
works at  Botany,  some  eight  miles  distant,  for 
which  rates  are  imposed  and  levied,  through  the 
Municipal  Corporation  j and  moreover,  that  an 
extensive  system  of  underground  drainage  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years.  It  is  true 
that,  from  faults  of  management  or  con- 
struction, the  one  system  occasionally  interferes 
wdth  the  other,  and  that  deterioration  of  the 
water  intended  for  household  purposes  has 
been  the  consequence.  But  the  mischief  has 
not  been  general,  and  endeavours  have  been 
made,  both  by  the  central  and  local  authorities, 
to  apply  remedies,  wliich  I have  no  reason  to 
believe  have  failed  of  their  intended  effect. 

4.  It  will  surprise  many  entomologists, 
colonial  no  less  than  European,  to  learn  that 
among  other  insects  enumerated,  “ dragonflies 
are  terrible  pests,  and  send  many  bimana  ha^k 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  empire.”  Dragon- 
flies are  certainly  not  common  in  the  streets  of 
Sydney.  And  I have  never  heard  of  the  hos- 
tility of  these  insects  to  man  or  beast  being  of 
such  a character  as  to  drive  any  one  even  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  pools,  where  in  summer 
they  sometimes  congregate  and  hover  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

5.  In  the  following  paragraph : — “ The  Govern- 
ment is  giving  free  passages  to  cabinetmakers, 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  masons, 
plasterers,  brickmakers,  navvies,  bricklayers’ 
labourers,  and  farm  labourers.  It  was  giving 
them  also  to  engine  fitters  and  drivers,  foundry- 
men,  weavers,  and  a host  of  other  useless  meu 
in  a colony,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  hundreds 
in  this  last  category  would  be  glad  if  there 
were  any  workhouses  in  the  colonies.  Many 
of  them  were  sent  out  to  country  towns 


when  there  was  nothing  but  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  for  them  to  be  employed  at,” — 
there  is  much  untruth,  both  direct  and  in- 
ferential.  The  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
is  not  giving, — -has  never  given, — free  passages 
to  emigrants  or  labourers  of  any  class  whatso- 
ever. A passage  to  the  colony  at  present  costs 
to  every  emigrant,  pronounced  eligible  by  myself 
or  the  emigration  officer,  21.,  from  which  a 
deduction  maybe  made  for  bedding  and  utensils 
fui-nished  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
and  which  become  the  property  of  the  emigrant. 
The  emigration,  upon  the  conditions  above 
specified,  of  miners  and  certain  classes  of 
mechanics,  has  been  lately  discouraged,  because 
the  demand  had  begun  to  fall  short  of  the 
supply  in  these  cases.  But  it  is  not  trne  that 
“many,” — or  any, — of  such  emigrants,  “ were 
sent  out  to  country  towns,  where  there  was 
nothing  but  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  them 
to  be  employed  upon.”  There  are  many  other 
occupations  in  the  country  and  throughout  the 
colony  for  labourers  “ to  bo  employed  upon  ” 
other  than  “ the  cultivation  of  the  soil,”  which 
is  by  no  means  an  exclusive  or  even  common 
occupation  in  any  part  of  the  colony,  or  one 
which  affords  employment  to  the  largest  number 
of  labourers,  as  compared  with  others.  But 
the  demand  for  labour  is  in  general  so  great, 
and  the  disposition  of  employers,  in  conse- 
quence, to  accept  general  capacity  and  willing- 
ness to  work  in  place  of  superior  skill  or  • 
experience  so  universal,  that  labouring  men. 
often  find  it  to  their  advantage  in  the  long  run  . 
to  change  from  one  occupation  to  another  in  ; 
which  even  they  may  have  had  no  previous  i 
training. 

6.  The  statement,  with  reference  to  any  i 
working  man  or  woman,  that  “ he  has  nothing  ; 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  he  will  put  up  with  any  ' 
brutal  treatment  from  his  master,”  is  absurdly  ’ 
untrue.  As  a rule,  so  much  has  the  servant  his  f 
own  way  that  masters  are  compelled  to  treat  c 
their  servants  vvith  a civility,  and  even  a defer-  • 
ence,  which  would  be  considered  astonishing  in  t 
England.  No  master,  in  fact,  dare  treat  his  • 
servant  otherwise,  under  penalty  of  not  being  i 
able  to  obtain  labour  at  all,  or  having  to  pay  for  i 
it  exorbitant  jjrices.  Dismissal  is  no  punish-  i 
ment.  Every  servant  knows  well  that  even  ^ 
without  a character  or  recommendation  from  j 
any  late  or  previous  employer,  he  can  find  i 
employment  with  much  less  diflSculty  than  hia 
master  would  have  in  supplying  his  place. 

William  Forster, 
Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales. 


EMBANKMENTS  OF  THE  THAMES. 

THE  INSTITUTION'  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  9th  of  April,  Mr.  ' 
Bateman,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  was 
“ On  the  Embankments  of  the  River  Thames,”  ' 
by  Mr.  Edward  Bazalgette,  C.E. 

The  river  Thames  was  the  arterial  drain  for  )■ 
5,264  square  miles.  Its  source  in  Gloucester-  ' 
shire  was  330  ft.  above  the  mean  level  of  the  < 
sea.  It  traversed  210  miles,  and  was  tidal  to 
Teddington-lock.  In  dry  weather  the  discharge  • 
was  about  470  million  gallons  daily.  Its  waters  -i 
bad  been  prevented  from  oveiflowing  large  r 
tracts  of  land  by  embankments  formed  under 
various  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  removal  of  . 
Old  London,  Westminster,  and  Blackfriars 
bridges  had  enabled  the  tide  to  ebb  and  flow  ' 
more  freely,  by  which  the  navigable  channel  ■> 
had  been  deepened.  The  width  of  the  river  ' 
was,  however,  still  very  variable.  Above  South- 
wark Bridge  it  was  670  ft.  wide,  and  the  water-  • 
way  between  the  piers  of  that  bridge  was  only  j 
600  ft.  At  Hungerford  Bridge,  before  the 
formation  of  the  Victoria  Embankment,  the 
width  was  1,340  ft.,  whilst  opposite  Millbank  it 
was  only  610  ft.,  increased  to  nearly  double  that 
width  at  Battersea.  Mud  banks  had  formed  i 
along  the  foreshore,  and  between  Westminster  i 
and  Blackfriars  about  27  acres  of  mud  were' 
exposed  at  low  water  on  the  north  side. 

The  first  commissioners  for  embanking  the 
Thames  were  appointed  in  1367.  Acts  for  con-; 
structing  embankments  and  improving  the  navi- 
gation were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  of  Elizabeth.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  pro- ' 
posed  an  embankment  from  the  Temple  to  the 
Tower,  after  the  Fire  of  London  in  1666.  Sir'^ 
Frederick  Trench  and  Mr.  Martin  suggestedij 
similar  embankments.  In  1840  Mr.  James : 
Walker  laid  down  a line  for  a northern  embank- ; 
ment  for  the  corporation  of  London,  to  be  raisedij 
4 ft.  above  Trinity  high  water.  His  line  andi« 
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I levels  had  since  been  adopted.  Various  Parlia- 
mentary commissions  and  committees  had  con- 
I sidered  the  subject.  In  1862,  an  Act  was 
obtained  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
for  the  formation  of  the  Victoria  Embankment 
I from  Westminster  to  Blackfriars  Bridge.  In 
I 1863,  another  Act  was  passed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Albert  Embankment  from  West- 
I minster  to  Vauxball  Bridge.  And,  lastly,  in 
I 1868,  the  Act  for  the  Chelsea  Embankment, 

I from  Chelsea  Hospital  to  Battersea  Bridge,  was 
I sanctioned.  These  embankments  comprised 
I about  throe  miles  and  a half  of  river  wall,  and 
I had  reclaimed  52  acres  of  land. 

I The  length  of  the  Victoria  Embankment  was 
I about  three-quarters  of  a mile,  and  the  area 
reclaimed  was  37i  acres.  The  roadway  was 
I 100  ft.  wide  from  Westminster  to  Blaclrfriars 
1 Bridge,  and  was  continued  nearly  all  the  way 
' from  thence  to  the  Mansion  House  of  a width  of 
70  ft.  The  cost  of  the  embankment  had  been 
! I,200,000z.,|besides450,0001.  paid forthe  purchase 
of  property.  The  tides  now  rose  higher  than  in 
I former  years.  On  the  15th  of  November,  1875, 

I the  tide  was  17  ft.  1 in.,  and  in  January,  1877, 
it  was  16  ft.  6 in.  above  datum.  This  had  been 
I attributed  to  the  formation  of  the  embank- 
I meuts ; but  it  was  ascertained  that  the  cause 
i was  chiefly  due  to  the  removal  of  the  old  bridges 
! and  of  other  obstructions.  This  embankment 
! was  formed  with  a sewer  and  a subway  for  gas 
I and  water  pipes  in  the  retaining  wall.  The 
subway  was  7 ft.  6 in.  in  height  and  9 ft.  in 
I width,  and  the  sewer  varied  from  7 ft.  9 in.  to 
8 ft.  3 in.  in  diameter.  The  batter  of  the  wall 
I was  slightly  curved,  and  the  wall  was  faced 
, with  granite,  fine-axed,  up  to  high-water  line, 
and  moulded  above  that  level.  There  were 
I steamboat  piers  and  landing-places  at  various 
points.  The  Metropolitan  District  Railway  had 
: been  constructed  along  the  whole  of  this  em- 
bankment,  the  level  of  the  rails  being  I7i  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  roadway,  which  was 
I supported  by  iron  girders.  The  foundations  of 
the  embankment  varied  in  depth  with  the 
nature  of  the  ground;  but  were  32^^  ft.  below 
Trinity  high  water.  They  were  formed  partly 
' behind  whole-tide  timber-dams  driven  into  the 
clay,  as  previously  described  by  Mr.  Ridley 
(Min.  of  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  3),  and 
partly  behind  wronght-iron  caissons,  the  caissons 
being  used  in  bad  ground,  and  near  to  the 
bridges  and  around  the  landing-piers.  The 
clay  was  reached  at  about  28  ft.  below  Ordnance 
datum ; but  near  Westminster  Bridge  it  was  32  ft. 
deep.  The  level  of  the  foreshore  sloped  from 
6 ft.  above  to  7 ft.  below  datum.  The  founda- 
tions were  carried  down  to  20  ft.  below 
datum;  they  rested  mostly  on  the  clay,  and 
were  formed  of  Portland  cement  concrete  up  to 
12  ft.  6 in.  below  datum,  at  which  level  the 
brickwork  commenced.  The  bottom  portions  of 
the  iron  caisson  cofferdams  were  filled  with 
concrete,  and  left  in  the  ground  permanently, 
and  the  piles  of  the  wooden  cofferdams  were  cut 
off  under  water  at  various  levels,  in  both  cases 
to  protect  the  toe  of  the  wall.  The  upper  por- 
tions of  the  caissons  were  in  half  rings,  and 
were  capable  of  being  used  several  times.  When 
bolted  together,  these  rings  formed  an  oval 
12  ft.  6 in.  in  length  by  7 ft.  wide  in  the 
centre.  The  rings  were  7 ft.  6 in.  deep,  and 
were  made  of  J-in.  and  ^-in.  wrought-iron 
plates.  The  lowest  ring  of  each  caisson  was 
of  cast  iron,  weighing  about  32  cwt.,  and  it  had 
a cutting  edge  at  the  bottom.  The  caissons 
were  bolted  together  longitudinally,  and  strips 
of  felt  rendered  the  joint  watertight.  These 
dams,  like  the  timber  dams,  were  supported  by 
timber  shoring  from  the  land  side,  and  the 
upper  portions  of  the  dams  consisted  of  half 
caissons  only,  by  which  a considerable  saving 
was  effected.  In  each  caisson  there  was  a 
sluice,  worked  from  the  top,  for  admitting  or 
discharging  the  tidal  waters.  The  caissons  were 
sunk  by  weighting  them,  and  excavating  witliiu 
them  by  three  methods  : Ist,  by  men  working 
inside,  the  water  being  kept  down  by  pumping ; 
2n(]ly,  by  men  working  within,  the  water  being 
excluded  by  pneumatic  pressure  ; and  3rdly,  by 
a telescopic  dredger,  the  water  being  allowed 
to  rise  and  fall  within  the  cylinders.  By  the 
first  plan  6 cubic  yards,  by  the  second  5'31 
cubic  yai-ds,  and  by  the  third  10  cubic  yards  of 
mabovial  were  excavated  per  diem.  Again, 
according  to  the  first  system,  a cylinder  was 
sunk  on  an  average  in  eight  days  and  a third, 
and  the  labour  cost  ll.s.  6d.  per  cubic  yard.  By 
the  second,  a cylinder  was  sunk  20  ft.  in 
eleven  days  and  a half,  and  the  labour  cost  12s. 
per  cubic  yard.  By  the  third,  a cylinder  was 


sunk  in  lees  time  at  a cost  of  8s.  per  cubic  yard 
for  labour. 

The  Albert  Embankment  was  about  4-, 300  ft. 
long,  and  was  similar  in  elevation  to  the  Victoria 
Embankment.  It  had,  however,  neither  eewer 
nor  subway  behind  it.  The  foundations  were 
carried  to  a depth  of  30  ft.  below  Trinity  high 
water,  and  the  wall  was  formed  behind  a whole- 
tide  timber  dam,  partly  of  single  piles  closely 
driven  and  caulked.  Opposite  Millbank  the 
river  had  been  widened  for  a length  of  800  ft. 
from  600  ft.  to  72u  ft.  Good  foundations  for 
this  embankment  were  more  easily  reached  than 
on  the  other  side.  Part  of  the  embankment 
wall  was  formed  of  concrete  instead  of  brick, 
work,  and  the  whole  was  faced  with  granite. 
The  works  cost  309,000?. 

The  Chelsea  Embankment  was  commenced  in 
July.  1871,  and  completed  in  May,  1874'.  It 
extended  from  Battersea  Bridge  to  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  was  upwards  of  three-quarters  of 
a mile  in  length.  The  wall  was  composed  of 
Portland  cement  concrete,  faced  with  hammer- 
dressed  granite.  It  had  a sewer  from  5 ft.  9 in. 
to  6 ft.  9 in.  in  diameter  behind  it,  conveying 
the  sewage  from  Hammersmith  to  the  Western 
Pumping-station.  It  had  reduced  the  width  of 
the  river  from  850  ft.  to  700  ft.,  and  had  re- 
claimed 9^  acres  of  foreshore.  The  roadway 
was  70  ft.  wide,  and  5 ft.  above  Trinity  high 
water.  The  foundations  were  carried  to  10  ft. 
below  Ordnance  datum,  or  4 ft.  under  low- 
water  spriog  tides,  and  they  were  put  in  behind 
a half-tide  dam.  A trench  was  dredged,  and 
concrete  blocks  were  bedded  upon  the  ground  at 
low  water  up  to  3 ft.  3 in.  below  datum.  Above 
tbis  level  the  concrete  was  filled  in  and  bonded 
with  the  granite  facing.  The  cost  of  this  work, 
including  the  low-level  sewer  and  roadway,  was 
134,000?.  The  introduction  of  concrete  in  lieu 
of  brickwork  had  effected  a saving  of  about 
21,000?.  A short  length  of  this  embankment, 
opposite  Cadogan  Pier,  settled  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  some  piles,  which  formed 
part  of  the  old  pier,  in  front  of  it.  The  wall  had 
since  been  underpinned  from  the  laud  side,  and 
its  toe  protected  by  sheet  piling. 


NEW  GLASGOW  ACADEMY. 

The  edifice  now  in  course  of  erection  under 
the  auspices  of  “ The  New  Glasgow  Academy 
Company  (Limited),”  is  being  pushed  forward 
with  unusual  rapidity.  The  old  academy  in 
Elmbank-street  was  last  year  sold  to  the  Glas- 
gow'School  Board,  and  several  of  the  share- 
holders, together  with  a number  of  former 
pupils,  met,  and  afterwards  decided  to  form 
themselves  into  a company  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  institution  on  the  old  basis.  A site  was 
procured  on  the  Great  Western-road,  near 
Kelvin  Bridge,  and  Messrs.  H.  & D.  Barclay, 
West  Regent-street,  were  selected  as  the  archi- 
tects for  the  new  undertaking.  The  capital, 
which  was  registered  on  the  18th  of  October  last, 
is  30,000?.,  in  3,000  shares  of  10?.  each.  While  the 
foundations  were  in  course  of  preparation,  esti- 
mates for  the  buildings  were  procured,  and 
ultimately  a contract  for  the  whole  work  was 
entered  into  with  Mr.  Robert  Whyte,  joiner  and 
builder,  who  is  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to 
have  it  all  completed  by  the  15th  of  August 
next.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contractor  will  be 
entitled  to  a premium  should  the  work  be 
finished  at  an  earlier  date.  The  extent  of  the 
ground  acquired  by  the  company,  at  a cost  of 
20,000?.,  is  24,285  square  yards,  or  about  five 
acres,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  stands  the  exten- 
sive structure,  which,  judging  from  appearances, 
the  contractor  will  have  no  difficulty  in  com- 
pleting  within  the  stipulated  time.  As  afi'ording 
some  iadication  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
building  is  being  pushed  forward,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  masons’  work  was  only  com- 
menced in  the  middle  of  December  last,  and  the 
structure  was  ready  for  roofing  on  the  ISth  of 
February.  A special  feature  in  connexion  with 
the  edifice  is  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  site  con- 
sisting of  what  is  known  as  “ made-np  ” ground, 
the  foundations  have  not  been  excavated,  but 
built  upon  the  surface,  scarcely  a turf  having 
been  removed.  The  i*esult,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  is  snccessful,  the  structure 
apparently  standing  with  as  firm  a stability 
as  though  the  site  consisted  of  natural 
ground.  The  materials  used  in  the  foundation 
were  haixl-bumed  brick  set  in  Portland  cement, 
the  whole  being  firmly  bound  together  girder- 
fashion  by  means  of  timber  and  iron  beams. 
The  breadth  of  base  to  the  outer  walls  is  11  ft. 


The  structure  of  the  foundation  rises  9 ft.  above 
the  surface,  while  the  design  of  the  foundation 
is  well  carried  out.  In  imparting  dignity  of  pro- 
portion to  the  exterior,  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  interior  to  construct  a spacious 
drill-hall,  open  in  the  centre  to  the  roof  of  the 
building,  a height  of  60  ft.  Outside  the  founda- 
tion walls,  on  three  sides,  the  structure  will 
be  provided  with  a verandah  to  serve  as  a play- 
shed  for  the  pupils.  The  exterior  arrangement 
of  the  building  is  square,  its  somewhat  plain 
appearance  being  relieved  by  Grecian  facades, 
while  its  dimensions  will  be  100  ft.  on  each  side. 
The  main  entrance  is  on  the  west  side,  approached 
by  a new  street,  a broad  flight  of  steps  com- 
municating with  the  level  of  the  main  floor. 
The  pupils  will  enter  by  two  doors  situated  north 
and  south  on  the  playground  level.  The  two 
main  floors,  with  18  ft.  height  of  ceiling,  will 
afford  accommodation  exceeding  that  of  the  old 
Academy,  while  an  additional  floor,  with  16  ft. 
height  of  ceiling,  is  provided  in  view  of  exten- 
sion. The  interior  will  bo  divided  into  twenty- 
four  apartments,  tho  dimensions  varying  from 
25  ft.  by  20  ft.  to  90  ft.  by  30  ft.,  besides  driU- 
hall  and  gymnasium.  Entrance  to  the  two 
main  floors  is  obtained  from  broad  galleries,  to 
be  fitted  with  glass-cases  for  musenm  purposes, 
and  the  whole  of  which  is  commanded  from  a 
window  in  the  head-master’s  room.  Fresh  and 
warm  air  is  to  he  supplied  to  all  the  rooms  by 
mechanical  contrivance.  It  is  intended  to  plant 
the  banks  of  the  Kelvin,  which  surround  the 
playground,  with  shrub.s,  while  palisading  with 
wire-netting  will  afford  protection  next  the 
river.  As  the  whole  of  the  site  will  not  be 
required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Academy,  the 
directors  expect  in  due  time  to  sell  or  let 
portions  of  it,  with  a due  regard  to  securing  the 
amenities  of  the  place.  As  above  indicated, 
Mr.  Whyte  is  the  contractor  for  the  whole  work, 
and  Mr.  Wilson  under  him  for  tho  masons’  work. 
The  other  tradesmen  are  Messrs.  Brown  & Gray, 
plumbers;  A.  & D.  Mackay,  slaters;  Stewart  & 
Co.,  Edinburgh,  plasterers;  and  W.  Meikle  & 
Son,  glaziers. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ROCHEAD,  ARCHITECT. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  the  death  of  this 
architect,  much  esteemed  in  Scotland.  A few 
more  particulars  will  doubtless  interest  some  of 
onr  readers.  Mr.  Rochead  was  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1814.  Having  a taste  for  drawing,  he 
decided  on  architecture  as  his  profession,  and, 
at  tho  age  of  sixteen,  entered  the  office  of  the 
late  David  Bryce,  R.S.A.  On  the  termination 
of  a seven  years’  apprenticeship  there,  he  was 
appointed  pi-incipal  draughtsman  in  Messrs. 
Harat  & Moffat’s  office,  Doncaster,  where  he 
remained  about  two  years.  In  1840  he  gained 
the  first  premium,  amongst  150  competitors,  for 
a design  for  a proposed  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral at  Belfast.  Commencing  business  in 
Glasgow  in  the  following  year,  he  resided  there 
till  1870.  During  these  thirty  years,  commis- 
sions of  important  character  were  entrusted  to 
him,  and,  animated  by  great  zeal  in  his  profes- 
sion, he  took  part  in  numerous  public  compe- 
titions. For  the  design  of  St.  John’s  Free  Church, 
Glasgow,  there  was  a keen  competition  between 
George  Kemp,  architect  of  the  Scott  Monument, 
and  Mr.  Rochead,  whose  design  was  preferred. 
During  the  building  of  Free  Churches  conse- 
quent on  the  Disruption,  his  reputation  as  an 
ecclesiastical  architect  spread  throughout  Scot- 
land, and  considering  tho  comparatively  back- 
ward state  of  Gothic  church  architecture  at  that 
time,  he  may  bo  said  to  have  exhibited  advanced 
study  of  Mediaeval  art  in  such  works  as  in  the 
West  End  Church,  Glasgow,  the  Parish  Church, 
Renfrew,  and  St.  Mary’s  Free  Church,  Albany- 
street,  Edinburgh.  His  treatment  of  Roman 
architecture,  perhaps  finer  in  its  way,  was 
exemplified  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  George- 
square,  Glasgow,  and  his  boautiful  design  for 
the  Glasgow  University,  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  a few  years  ago.  Numerous 
large  and  picturesque  mansion-bnuses  in  the 
Scottish  baronial  style,  including  Knock  Castle, 
West  ShaiidoD,  Blair  Yaddoch,  and  Siilerbufc 
Hall,  Hawick,  wore  erected  from  his  plana.  The 
Wallace  Monument  on  Abbey  Craig,  Stirling, 
was  also  built  from  a design  by  Mr.  Rochead, 
after  two  extensive  competitions,  in  both  of 
which  he  was  successful,  latterly  against  seventy 
rivals.  In  1870  the  effects  of  nearly  thirty 
year.i’  too  avclnons  work  had  so  far  impaired 
Mr.  Rochcad’s  health  that  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  retire.  He  chose  his  native  city  for 
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quiet  relaxation,  and  there  he  spent  his  last 
years  among  friends  who  admired  and  loved 
him,  and  by  whom  his  generous  nature  and  his 
ready  felicitous  manner  of  conversation  will  be 
long  remembered. 

We  may  also  mention  that  ho  won  the  SOOl. 
prize  in  the  War  Office  competition,  London, — 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  occupying  precisely 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  In  all  things  Scottish  he  was  an  en- 
thusiast. Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Rochead  be- 
came nervous  and  ill,  and  for  a time  practically 
retired  from  business.  He  then  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  enjoyed  the  frequent 
society  of  one  of  his  oldest  and  stanchest 
friends,  the  late  Mr.  Ballantine,  author  of  the 
“ Gaberlunzie’s  Wallet.”  That  warm-hearted 
man,  and  vigorous  Scotch  poet  he  has  not  been 
destined  long  to  survive.  Mr.  Rochead  has 
left  behind  him  a widow  and  grown-up  family, 
together  with  a host  of  attached  friends. 


CANAL  BOATS. 

Every  canal  boat  which  is  used  as  a dwelling 
will,  after  the  30th  day  of  Jane  next,  be  obliged 
to  be  registered,  after  inspection  by  a competent 
person,  and  the  following  are  among  tho  con- 
ditions  which  must  be  complied  with,  says  the 
Lancet,  before  such  registration  will  be  granted. 

The  boat  shall  contain  a clean  and  weather- 
proof  cabin,  which  shall  be,  if  an  after-cabin,  of 
a capacity  of  not  less  than  180,  and  if  a fore- 
cabin  not  less  than  80  cubic  feet,  and  shall 
possess  means  of  ventilation  other  than  by  the 
door.  One  cabin  at  least  shall  possess  a 
stove  and  a chimney.  If  the  boat  is  meant 
for  the  conveyance  of  offensive  cargo,  then 
between  the  cargo  and  the  cabin  there  shall 
be  placed  two  bulkheads  separated  by  a space 
of  not  less  than  4 in.,  which  space  shall  be  open 
to  the  air,  and  shall  be  furnished  with  a pump 
to  insure  its  ready  and  effectual  cleansing.  The 
number  of  persons  who  may  dwell  in  a boat  is 
so  regulated  that  every  person  over  twelve  shall 
have  at  least  60,  and  every  person  under  twelve 
at  least  -10  cubic  feet  of  space.  A cabin  occupied  ■ 
as  a sleepiug.place  by  a husband  and  wife  shall 
not  be  occupied  by  any  other  female  person 
above  the  age  of  twelve,  or  by  any  other  male 
person  above  the  age  of  fourteen.  A cabin 
occupied  as  a sleeping-place  by  a person  of  the 
male  sex  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall 
not  at  any  time  be  occupied  as  a sleeping-place 
by  a person  of  tho  female  sox  above  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  unless  she  be  the  wife  of  the  male 
occupant.  Every  canal  boat  is  to  be  properly 
pumped  out  every  twenty-four  hours,  and 
painted  every  three  years.  In  case  of  serious 
illness  occurring  on  board  a boat,  the  master  of 
the  boat  is  required  to  notify  the  same  to  the 
sanitaiy  authority  of  the  district  through  which 
the  boat  happens  to  be,  at  the  time,  passing, 
and  “in  every  case  where  a sanitary  authority 
may  have  detained  a canal  boat  for  the  cleansing 
and  inspection  thereof,  the  authority,  before 
allowing  the  boat  to  proceed  on  its  journey, 
shall  obtain  from  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
or  from  some  other  legally  qualified  practitioner, 
a certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  boat  has  been 
duly  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  shall  cause 
such  certificate  to  be  delivered  to  the  master  of 
the  boat.”  

CONVERSION  OP  THE  OLD  BURIAL- 
GROUND,  RED  LION  MARKET. 

MESSRS.  SETTON’S  NEW  GOODS  DEp6t. 

The  disused  old  burial-ground  in  Red  Lion 
Market,  Whitecross-street,  St.  Luke’s,  which 
has  been  closed  since  the  passing  of  the 
Metropolis  Burial  Grounds  Act,  is  at  present 
being  turned  to  a profitable  account,  after 
having  been  for  several  years  past  a nuisance 
to  the  locality.  The  ground,  wffich  was  private 
property,  and  never  consecrated,  has  been 
purchased  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  the  well-known 
railway  carriers  and  agents,  who  have  erected 
large  warehouses,  offices,  and  stables  on  the 
site.  The  buildings  are  to  be  used  as  a central 
dep6t  for  the  reception  of  goods  intended  for 
despatch  by  the  several  railway  companies 
having  their  termini  in  the  metropolis.  The 
ground  covers  an  area  of  about  an  acre  in 
extent,  and  the  purchase-money  is  stated  to 
be  a little  more  than  12,0001.  Before  com- 
mencing the  building  it  was  necessary  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  removal  and  re-interment 
of  the  coffins  and  remains  buried  in  the  grounds. 
It  was  kno-Nvn  that  very  large  numbers  of  the 


lower  classes  had  been  buried  there  during  the 
many  years  the  ground  was  open  for  interment, 
and  the  number  of  coffins  to  be  removed  was  set 
down  at  little  less  than  100,000.  Mr.  Neighbour, 
the  sanitary  inspector  of  the  parish,  considered 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  remove  tho  remains 
to  a distant  cemetery,  and,  at  his  suggestion, 
Messrs.  Sutton  agreed  to  remove  the  coffins, 
and  re-inter  them  in  vaults  at  a considerable  depth 
below  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  building;  and 
this  has  been  carried  out  in  what  would  seem 
to  be  a decent  and  satisfactory  manner.  On 
excavating  the  ground  it  was  found  that  the 
graves  were  exceptionally  deep,  being  carried 
to  a depth  of  30  ft.,  the  blue  clay  being  reached, 
and  as  many  as  twenty.five  coffins  were  found 
in  one  grave.  These  have  all  been  re-interred 
in  vaults  under  the  new  buildings,  which  stand 
on  iron  piers  resting  on  the  blue  clay.  Between 
the  piers  the  earth  has  been  dug  out  to  the  same 
level,  and  in  the  vaults  beneath,  the  coffins  have 
been  laid  about  six  tiers  deep.  After  being  so 
deposited,  they  have  been  covered  over  with 
8 ft.  of  the  earth  in  which  they  were  found, 
this  being  covered  over  with  a concrete  bed, 
2 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness.  Above  this  concrete 
bed  spring  brick  arches,  covered  over  with 
asphalte,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  ware- 
houses. About  80,000  coffins  have  been  removed 
and  re-interred  in  the  manner  above  described. 

The  buildings  cover  a ground  area  of  upwards 
of  10,000  superflcial  feet,  being  140  ft.  in  length 
and  73  ft.  in  width.  They  are  36  ft.  in  height 
from  the  basement  to  the  eaves,  and  are  covered 
in  with  a roof  in  five  bays,  consisting  of  iron  and 
wood.  The  buildings  are  two  stories  in  height, 
in  addition  to  a basement.  The  ground-floor 
forms  one  immense  platform,  where  the  goods 
will  be  received.  The  upper  floor  consists  partly 
of  warehouse  room  and  partly  of  offices  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  fii*m.  The  elevations 
of  the  building,  enclosing  the  iron  piers  and 
columns,  are  of  stock  brick,  the  main  frontage 
being  to  Golden-lane,  out  of  the  Barbican,  which 
will  bo  the  principal  entrance  for  the  vans.  The 
buildings  have  already  been  covered  in,  and  it 
is  expected  that  tho  dep6t  will  bo  completed 
and  opened  for  business  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks. 

Mr.  Bentley,  of  John-street,  Adelphi,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Clarke  & Bracey,  of 
Coleman-street,  City,  are  the  contractors.  The 
whole  of  the  ironwork  has  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Moreland  & Co.,  of  Old-street. 


THE  SALE  OF  CREMORNE  GARDENS. 

Prepaeutory  to  laying  out  the  grounds  form- 
ing Cremorne  Gardens  for  building  upon,  a sale 
of  the  miscellaneous  effects,  consisting  of  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  establishment,  with  the 
exception  of  the  various  buildings  themselves, 
has  been  going  forward  during  the  past  week, 
closing  only  on  Monday  in  the  present  week 
with  the  sale  of  the  statuary  and  other  property 
in  the  grounds,  including  a very  large  number 
of  iron  seats  and  other  like  effects.  The  pro- 
perty disposed  of  since  the  opening  of  the  sale 
on  Monday  week  was  of  the  most  varied 
character,  and  included,  amongst  other  articles, 
the  fittings,  machinery,  and  scenery  of  all  the 
four  theatres  on  the  grounds,  together  with  the 
theatrical  wardrobe,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
6,000  dresses,  which  formed  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  sale.  The  materials  of  the  build- 
ings will  be  sold  separately.  They  include  the 
erections  of  the  four  theatres,  the  grand  ball- 
room, hotel,  firework  gallery,  several  bars,  a 
large  number  of  grottos,  together  with  the 
various  outbuildings,  in  addition  to  a large 
quantity  of  growing  timber,  consisting  of  several 
hundreds  of  trees,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
size  and  girth.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  be 
upwards  of  100  years  of  age,  and  to  have  been 
on  the  grounds  many  years  before  Lord  Cre- 
morne, the  Irish  peer,  whose  suburban  residence 
it  was,  disposed  of  it  for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  has  now  been  applied  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  The  gardens  were  first  opened  in  1847, 
and  in  1860  were  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Ashbumham  family. 
A few  weeks  will  now  suffice  for  dismantling 
the  whole,  and  Cremorne  will  be  an  institution 
of  the  past,  to  be  succeeded  by  a new  uprising 
of  bricks  and  mortar.  A large  notice-board  at 
the  entrance  announces  that  the  Cremorne  and 
Ashbumham  estates  are  to  be  let  on  building 
leases.  We  imderstand  that  they  will  be  laid 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Scrivenor, 
of  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 
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THE  TEMPLE  AT  PHILCE. 

Sir, — In  Professor  Erasmus  Wilson’s  book  on 
‘‘  Cleopatra’s  Needle,”  referring  to  the  so-called 
hypsthral  temple  at  Philce,  he  states,  p.  125, 
“ Here  also  may  be  seen  an  elegant  and  pictu- 
resiiue  hypsethral  or  roofless  temple,  open,  as 
were  many  of  the  temples  of  Egypt,  to  the  blue 
vault  of  the  firmament.”  Is  not  this  an  error  ? 
I know  of  no  Egyptian  temples  open  to  the  sky. 
The  courts  in  them  were,  of  course,  uncovered, 
and  that  they  were  intended  to  be  so  is  shown 
by  the  existence  of  the  usual  cavetto  comice 
as  a crowning  member  to  the  walls  or  colon- 
nades. This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
temple  above  referred  to  by  Professor  Wilson. 
The  depth  of  its  cornice  above  the  dies  of  the 
columns  is  about  6 ft.  The  inside  face  of  the 
same,  to  a depth  of  3 ft.,  is  set  back  9 in.  (as  if 
to  receive  tho  usual  stone  slabs  which  roof-in 
Egyptian  temples),  below  which  and  over  tho 
centres  of  each  of  the  three  columns  on  either 
side  are  mortise-holes,  sunk  to  the  same  depth, 
formed  for  the  receptiou  of  some  supporting 
members.  These  latter  are  usually  in  stone.  In 
this  particular  temple  however,  there  are  no 
internal  columns,  and  the  bearing  (about  25  ft.) 
would  be  too  great  to  admit  of  the  use  of  stone  ; 
besides  which,  the  mortise-holes  are  only  from 
14  in.  to  16  in.  square,  so  that  the  only  alierna- 
tive  would  be  to  use  wooden  beams.  Their 
entire  disappearance  after  a lapse  of  some  2,000 
years  is  not  surprising  ; but  the  traces  of  their 
probable  existence  are  too  palpable  to  allow  of 
the  term  hypmthral  being  still  attached  to  this 
temple.  There  is  also  a great  improbability 
that  such  a building  (erected  probably  for  the 
assembling  and  formation  of  processions  to  tho 
main  temple)  would  in  the  hot  climate  of  Nubia 
bo  constructed  without  a roof. 

R.  Phene  Spiers. 


HANDSWORTH  WOODHOUSE, 

NEAR  SHEFFIELD. 

The  new  church  of  St.  James  is  now  complete  ; 
and  awaiting  a formal  dedication  and  opening 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  It  is  in  the  Geo- 
metrical  style,  and  has  been  built  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Innocent  & Brown,  archi- 
tects,  Sheffield.  It  consists  of  a nave,  south 
aisle,  south-west  porch,  chancel,  and  south-east 
organ-chamber  and  vestry.  The  walling  gene- 
rally  is  of  Dunsford  Bridge  stone,  and  the 
dressings  are  from  the  quarries  at  Treeton,  near 
Rotherham.  The  south-west  porch  is  a good 
feature ; and  a unique  one  is  the  triple  bell- 
turr 't  over  the  chancel-arch,  and  which  has  a 
spirelet  pleasantly  contrived  in  the  central  part 
of  it.  The  roofs  are  of  steep  pitch,  and  covered 
with  blue  Welsh  slates,  surmounted  by  a red 
crease.  The  copings  of  the  gables  are  crowned 
upon  their  apices  by  worked  foliated  crosses  in 
stone.  The  grouping  of  the  building,  especially 
from  the  south-east  point  of  view,  is  very  happy. 
The  doors,  which  are  oak  upon  pitch-pine  frames, 
have  good  wrougbt-iron  hinge -work,  and  tbo 
effect  of  this  is  heightened  by  its  being  gilded. 
The  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a bold 
arcade  of  four  bays,  the  columns  together 
with  their  bases  and  capitals  being  circular. 
There  are  clearstory  windows  over  tho  arcade, 
but  the  wall  on  the  north  side  is  not  pierced  to 
correspond,  having  only  windows  under.  The 
aisles  and  approaches  to  the  body  of  the  church 
are  laid  with  red  and  black  Staffordshire  tiles; 
the  chancel  - floor,  however,  is  of  encaustic 
tiles,  by  Messrs.  Maw,  of  Broseley,  and  encaustic 
tiles  line  the  east  wall  up  to  the  string  under 
the  window.  There  is  a weU-moulded  chancel 
arch,  and  the  chancel  itself  is  approached  by  a 
couple  of  steps  in  Greenmoor  stone  ; there  is  a 
farther  rise  of  three  more  steps  in  the  same 
material  upon  nearing  the  sanctuary.  The 
roofs  are  of  timber,  — that  of  the  chancel 
panelled  and  boarded ; in  the  nave,  plastered 
within  the  purlins  ; and  the  aisle  roof  is  a lean- 
to  of  somewhat  uncommon  construction.  There 
are  good  east  and  west  windows  of  three 
lights,  and  the  church  is  heated  by  hot  air. 
Tho  font  partakes  of  a quatrefoil  form,  and  is 
made  in  its  entirety  from  a block  of  Treeton 
stone.  It  stands  close  by  the  south-east 
entrance.  The  seating  in  the  nave  and  aisle, 
and  the  organ-case  and  screen,  are  of  pitch, 
pine.  The  chancel  fittings  are  entirely  of 
Riga  oak.  The  stalls  have  carved  ends  and 
terminations,  and  open  fronts  ; the  altar-table 
and  its  re-table  are  carved  with  symbolical  forms 
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and  foliage.  The  pulpit  stands  upon  a moulded 
base  of  Bath  stone,  and,  like  the  other  fittings, 
is  of  oak.  These  fittings  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The  contractors  for  the 
works  were  Messrs.  Greenwood  & Son,  of 
Handsworth  Woodhouse,  and  Mr.  Spink,  of 
Sheffield,  has  done  the  ordinary  joiner’s  work. 


THE  BASE  OF  THE  OBELISK. 

Silt, — We  were  told  that  we  were  to  have  a 
very  interesting  discussion  at  the  Institute  on 
I obelisks  last  Monday  evening,  and  that  it  would 
tom  mainly  on  the  question,  what  sort  of  base 
. was  to  be  put  under  the  obelisk  about  to  be 
placed  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

Those  who  attended  under  that  supposition 
have  certainly  some  little  right  to  complain, 
considering  what  really  did  happen.  In  the 
first  place,  we  learned,  at  the  outset,  that  so  far 
from  coming  to  consult  the  opinions  of  the  arclii- 
tects,  the  “ jiromoters  ” of  the  obelisk  were  only 
going  to  tell  us  what  they  bad  decided  to  do,  and 
the  time  for  criticism  was  past.  We  had,  there- 
fore, only  to  sit  as  learners  and  approvers, — a 
position  which  those  who  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings certainly  seemed  to  accept  very  meekly, 
for  the  most  part.  We  learned,  then,  with  the 
.assistance  of  a model,  that  the  obelisk  is  to 
stand  on  a base  copied  from  the  existing  base  of 
the  companion  obelisk  at  Alexandria,  which  is 
still  in  existence,  and  consists  of  a square  block 
mounted  on  three  steps ; with  the  difference 
that  the  sides  of  the  surbase  are  to  be  sloped 
parallel  with  the  lines  of  the  obelisk  : but  in 
the  main  wo  were  to  understand  that  this  was 
the  correct  thing.  Now,  as  I believe  it  to  be 
entirely  incorrect  both  architecturally  and 
archieologically,  I shall  bo  glad  if  you  will 
give  mo  space  for  a remark  or  two  which  it 
was  impossible  to  make  at  the  meeting,  as  the 
discussion  was  brought  to  a sudden  and  unex- 
pected  close  before,  in  fact,  there  had  been  any 
real  discussion  “ at  all  at  all." 

Archseologically,  it  has  been  an  actual  common- 
place for  fifty  years  past  that  the  Alexandrian 
obelisk  stands  on  a Roman  base.  This  conclusion, 
with  the  reasons  for  it,  is  given  in  the  great  work 
on  Egypt  by  the  French  savans  who  accompanied 
the  Egyptian  expedition  of  Napoleon.  The 
testimony  of  M.  Saint-Genis  (‘‘ingeniour  do 
ponts  et  cbaussees”)  is  in  this  wise  : that  the 
obelisk  rests  on  a block  of  granite  about  6 ft. 
high  by  9 ft.  wide,  which  was  supported  in  turn 
by  thi-eo  steps  running  round  it.  The  base  of 
the  obelisk  is  broken,*  and  is  kept  in  its  place 
on  the  block  by  some  masonry  winch  fills  up  its 
linequalities,  and  renders  it  stable.  The  stops 
are  of  granite  and  are  ancient,  but  neither  they 
nor  the  surbase  have  any  hieroglyphics.  The 
masonry  (supporting  the  angles  of  the  obelisk) 
appears  more  modern.  All  these  characteristics 
seem  to  me,  says  M.  Saint-Genis,  to  prove  that 
the  whole  snbstmctare  of  the  obelisk  was  made 
by  the  Ptolemies  5 or  the  obelisk  may  have 
been  overturned  in  ancient  times,  and  sot  up 
again  by  the  Arabs  or  Greeks  of  the  lower 
empire,  who  made  a basement  for  it  in  their 
own  style.  He  adds  that  it  “ certainly  was  not 
built  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  wo  see  it." 
This  was  in  print  more  than  half  a century 
einco,  and  is,  as  I know  from  conversation  with 
Egyptian  archaeologists,  accepted  as  a matter 
of  course  by  them  ; but  neither  Mr.  Dixon  nor 
bis  critics  seemed  aware  of  it.  Zoega,  whose 
work  is  the  central  one  on  the  subject  even  now, 
entirely  confirms  this  view.f  But  there  is 
really  a very  strong  confirmation  of  it  in  the 
way  in  which  the  obelisk  is  introduced  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  where  it  is 
always  an  upright  stele  upon  a low  square  base, 
without  a hint  of  steps  j and  in  one  of  the 
pictorial  papyri ' which  are  hung  in  frames 
ihe  stairs  near  the  print-room  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  a representation  of  two  obelisks 
alose  side  by  side,  with  the  same  simple  square 
base,  a good  deal  lower  than  its  width;  while 
'here  is  certainly  not  a shadow  of  evidence  for 
<teps  around  the  base  in  any  real  Egyptian 
vork.  I understand  that  Mr.  Dixon  relies  also 
>n  the  precedent  of  the  Heliopolis  obelisk,  which, 
le  says,  is  still  standing  on  its  original  base, 


' Tlus  breakage,  from  which  our  own  and  other  obelisks 

laro  snnered,  was  obviously  owing  to  the  mistake  of 
■utbng  into  the  base  near  the  angles  in  order  to  insert 
aetai  cramps. 

t His  words  are,  “ Quantum  enim  coUigere  est  0 menu- 
lenbs  atque  e novissimorum  peregrinatorum  relationibua, 
•tieusci  in  .SgTOto  modo  infix!  fuero  stylobata:  humili 
'iwrato,  Bive  plinthum  appellare  mavis,  modo  toro  alicui 
cui  nonnumquam,8ubdita  fuit  plinthus  parum 


and  has  two  steps  beneath  the  plinth.  A refer-  WORKMEN  AND  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION, 
once  to  even  so  accessible  an  authority  as  Tutp  1 **  v i.  • i i_  ,, 

Murray's  “ Haudbook  to  Egypt  ” (which.  L is  r ■ f 

well  known,  was  written  by  Sir  Gardner  “ 

Wilkinson)  might  have  warned  him  against  ffApnininr.  P P °h'l ‘P  * 
trusting  to  this.  He  (Wilkinson)  there  says,  forthcoming  Par.s  Bvh.b.t.on  :■ 

‘‘  the  base  of  the  obelisk  rests  upon  two  slabs, 
which  apparently  formed  part  of  the  paved 
dromoSy  and  were  not  to  bo  regarded  as  pedes- 
tals or  plinths."  This  view  is  confirmed  in  a 
curious  manner  by  the  testimony  of  an  Arab 
traveller,  Abd-el-Latyf,  who  visited  Heliopolis  in 
1190,  and  whose  account  is  quoted  by  Mariette 
Bey  (“Monuments  of  Upper  Egypt,”  page  Go). 

He  says,  “ In  this  city  are  found  the  two  famous 
obelisks  called  Pharaoh's  two  Needles.  These 
obelisks  consist  of  a square  base,  6 cubits  long 
and  6 cubits  wide,  and  of  the  same  height,  rest- 
ing firmly  on  its  foundation.  Above  this  base 
rises  a square  |coIumn_of  pyramidal  form,"  &c. 

Not  a word  of  steps. 

.Now,  if  the  steps  were  any  improvement,  this 
would  not  matter  so  much;  but  they  are  quite 
the  reverse,  being  manifestly  out  of  keeping 
with  Egyptian  architectural  feeling  in  a work 
of  this  kind,  and  also  positively  injurious  in 
another  way,  by  suggesting  (in  a distant  view) 
steps  of  ordinary  size,  and  thereby  dwarfing  the 
scale  of  the  whole  thing. 

The  sloping  of  the  lines  of  the  surbase,  fol- 
lowing those  of  the  obelisk,  has  very  little  pre- 
cedent, and  that  little  somewhat  doubtful. 

Champollion  in  his  drawings  restored  the  Luxor 
obelisk  in  that  way,  but  on  more  conjecture.  It 
would  have,  however,  a happy  effect  if  the  set- 
off of  the  pedestal  from  the  line  of  the  obelisk 
were  much  less  than  it  is  in  the  model ; as  it  is, 
the  break  is  far  too  great,  and  the  sloping  line  is 
so  effectually  cut  by  it,  that  it  seems  not  worth 
while,  so  to  speak,  to  carry  it  on  again.  A hint 
might  bo  taken  in  regard  to  this  from  the  base 
of  the  obelisk  at  Beneventum  (set  np  in  the 
eighteenth  century),  of  which  a very  rough 
engraving  is  given  by  Zoega,  and  which  consists 
simply  of  a block  “out  of  the  square,"  but  with 
lines  carrying  on  the  slope  of  the  obelisk,  with 
a very  slight  set-off  at  the  foot  of  tho  obelisk, 
and  another  similar  set-off  half-way  in  tho  height 
of  the  block.  It  seems  about  tho  only  modem 
base  to  an  obelisk  which  has  any  real  character 
about  it.  As  to  tho  Roman  bases,  with  their 
cornices  and  scrolls,  they  are  all  impertinences. 

Those  who  are  undertaking  for  the  obelisk 
will  do  well  to  get  some  competent  hand 
to  arrange  the  details  for  them,  for  a more 
clumsy  concern  than  the  model  as  decided  on, 
to  bi’ing  before  an  assembly  of  architects,  could 
hardly  be  desired.  The  big  blocks  of  granite  at 
each  side  arc  to  be  removed  nearly  do^yn  to  tho 
plinth  line,*  but,  as  shown  in  the  model,  they 
boro  not  tho  slightest  relation  to  the  pedestal  of 
the  obelisk — none  of  tho  heights  ranged,  and 
tho  two  things  might  have  come  from  different 
places,  and  had  no  necessary  connexion  with 
each  other.  The  whole  thing  is  really  very 
simple.  Tho  centre  block,  which  is  to  lift  the 
obelisk  clear  of  the  balustrade  line,  should  range 
with  and  correspond  with  the  other  two,  and 
thus  a connected  appearance  would  be  given  to 
the  whole,  and  the  arrangement  would  appear 
as  if  designed  from  the  first,  instead  of  a pieco  : 
of  accident  and  jumbling.  The  real  base  of  the 
obelisk  would  then  come  on  the  centre  block, 
and  a low  plinth  and  a square  surbase  would 
suffice  to  raise  it  sufficiently,  and  would  be  in 
keeping  with  Egyptian  traditions,  which  the 
proposed  steps  or  “gradines”  are  not.  As  to 
tho  proposed  modern  sphinxes,  with  their  pos- 
teriors  turned  to  the  public  road,  they  are  too 
ridiculous  to  be  worth  a word  of  serious  com- 
ment. H.  Heathcote  Statham. 


‘ Marlboroupb  House,  Pall-maU,  S.W., 
13th  April,  1878. 

Sir,— As  President  of  tbo  Royal  Commission  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  I am  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  assist- 
ance can  be  given  towards  the  visit  of  artisans,  who  might 
be  delegated  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  special  techni- 
calities of  the  various  industries  which  will  bo  displayed  at 
this  Exhibition. 

Similar  reports  were  mado  during  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867,  and  the  Society  of  Arts,  always  foremost  in  promoting 
such  undertakings,  took  an  importaut  part  in  bringing 
together  the  very  valuable  documents  wbicn  were  publiSiea 
at  that  time. 

At  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  also,  reports  of  a like  nature 
were  drawn  up,  and  a small  volume  containing  much  inte- 
resting information  was  the  result. 

In  the  present  instance,  having  undertaken  tho  responsi- 
bility of  the_  executive  arrangements  connected  with  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  I should  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Council 
of  tho  Society  of  Arts  find  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  co- 
operate with  the  Royal  Commission  in  provimng  for  tho 
funds  and  organisation  which  will  bo  uoccssory  in  order  to- 
carry  out  the  object  in  view. 

The  Royal  Commission  will  contribute  a snm  of  one 
hundred  guineas  out  of  tho  vote  which  has  been  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  tbo  British  sectiou ; and  as  a further- 

?roof  of  the  interest  which,  in  common  with  ray  colleagues, 
take  in  tho  promotion  of  these  visits,  I propose  to  request 
certain  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  form  them- 
selves into  a Committee  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  the  Council  of  tho  Society  01  Arts. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Albist  Edward  P, 

To  P.  Le  Neve  Foster.  Esq., 

Secretary  of  tho  Society  of  Arts.” 

The  Cotincil,  at  their  meeting  on  Monday,  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  undertake  tho  duties 
proposed  by  his  Royal  Higlmesa,  and  to  rendor 
such  assistance  as  lay  in  their  power  to  further 
the  object  in  view.  For  this  purpose  they 
nominated  a Committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
Committee  appointed  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  voted  100  guineas  towards  tho  expenses  of 
tho  undertaking. 


BRITISH  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


Strike  of  Painters. — Tho  men  belonging  to 
the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Operative  Painters’ 
Association,  numbering  about  1,600,  struck  work 
on  Saturday.  They  had  demanded  an  advance 
of  Id.  per  hour,  which  the  masters  had  refused. 
They  have  been  receiving  74d.  per  hour,  andnow 
ask  8id.  The  Birkenhead  men  subsequently 
reduced  their  demand  to  8d.  per  hour,  but 
without  avail,  except  with  a few  small  em- 
ployers. 


= ; hut 

when  the  present  site  was  first  proposed  in  a letter  to  the 
Timet,  there  was  a great  flounsb  of  trumpets  about  its 
being  "flanked  by  the  granite  masses,”  &c. ; and  it  was 
only  after  tho  absurdity  of  burying  the  obelisk  between 
two  screens  of  granite  was  pointed  out  in  your  columns, 
that  their  removal  was  mado  such  a merit,  and  those  who 
carrying  it  out  seem  to  think  they  invented  the  idea. — 
H.  H.  S. 


Messrs.  Gardner,  of  Charing'Cross,  are  send- 
ing several  good  specimens  of  their  art-manu- 
facturo  in  metals  and  pottery.  Considering 
that  this  firm  has  hitherto  refrained  from  seek- 
ing distinction  as  architectural  motal-workers, 
we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  some  of  their 
productions,  which  are  decidedly  architectural. 
A bronze  lantern,  filled  with  stained  glass,  and 
a pair  of  altar  candlesticks,  also  in  bronze,  are 
conspicuous  among  their  works.  Tho  lantern — 
in  character  somewhat  German — is  octagonal  on 
plan,  surmounted  by  a foliated  open  canopy  of 
tabernacle  work.  The  panelling  is  formed  with 
stained  glass,  the  subjects  heing facsimiles  on  a 
reduced  scale,  selected  from  unique  drawings, 
by  Carter,  of  tapestry  formerly  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which,  drawings  are  now  in  tho  possession 
of  a member  of  the  firm. 

Among  lamps  of  many  varieties,  Messrs. 
Gardner  have  produced  some  good  examples  for 
suspension  from  ceilings.  One  of  these  is  in  what 
is  known  as  the  “ Adam  " style,  the  corona?,  the 
chains,  and  the  sconces  being  modelled  and 
finished  with  some  delicacy,  and  in  good  taste, 
while  the  effect  of  tho  whole  work,  which  is  in 
oxidised  silver  and  parcel-gilt,  is  graceful.  In 
other  lamps  of  tho  same  stylo,  suitable  for 
dining-rooms,  libraries,  halls,  conservatories,  and 
staircases,  Messrs.  Gardner  have  combined  with 
their  own  metal-work,  vases,  buds,  flowers,  and 
other  coloured  enrichments  in  Doulton  ware, 
German,  or  Japanese  pottery,  and  Minton’s 
fiiience.  A selection  of  table-lamps,  of  similar 
character  to  those  for  suspending,  forms  another 
group  of  Messrs.  Gardner’s  contributions  to  the 
Exhibition.  Among  these  are  a pair  of  old 
Japanese  enamel  vases,  mounted  on  tripods 
formed  with  peacocks  of  rose  and  green  and 
gold  coloured  bronze  ; a pair  of  moulded  plum- 
coloared  vases  by  Minton  ; a Persian  blue  coupe 
by  Wedgwood,  with  oxidised  silver  mountings; 
and  a pair  of  Chinese  enamel-on-porcelain  vases, 
mounted  with  pierced  brass  fittings,  to  form 
moderator  lamps. 

We  have  not  space  for  particulars  of  other 
works,  but  wo  auticipate  that  these  examples 
of  art  manufacture  will  be  speedily  followed  by 
others,  wherein  our  homo  public  will  have  the 
opportunity  now  given  to  Paris  of  seeing  tho 
spirit  which  pervades  Messrs.  Gardner’s  combi- 
nations. As  we  have  before  intimated,  Messrs. 
Gardner  have  not  made  themselves  known  as 
artists  and  manufacturers  hitherto,  but  their 
reputation  in  those  capacities  will  be  advanced 
by  their  present  works. 
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AEOniTBCTS’  KEBPOHSIBILITIBS, 

A CLAIM  of  a ratter  novel  character,  involving 
the  powers  of  an  architect  over  his  client,  was 
heard  a fevr  days  ago  at  the  Edmonton  County 
Court. 

Mr.  Patman,  a builder,  sued  Mr.  Evans,  the 
owner  of  some  property  at  Edmonton,  for 
131.  9s.  7d.,  for  building  and  plumbing  work 
executed  under  contract.  Daring  the  progress 
of  the  work,  which  comprised  the  erection  of 
a bath-room  and  water  supply  to  a house,  a 
difficulty  arose  with  the  Local  Board,  who 
refused  to  lay  on  the  water  unless  the  supply 
was  also  conducted  to  some  outhouses.  Mr. 
Hill,  the  architect  for  the  defendant,  gave  in- 
structions for  the  work  to  be  done,  but  when 
the  defendant  came  to  know  of  it  he  refused  to 
pay  for  it,  as  he  contended  tho  water  supply  to 
the  outhouses  was  useless,  and  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Low,  solicitor,  who  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  urged  that  Mr.  Hill,  the  architect,  who 
was  the  defendant!s  agent,  had  full  powers  to 
order  the  work  to  be  done,  and  that  it  was  in 
every  way  a necessary  work  if  the  Local  Board 
were  to  put  in  force  the  powers  they  possessod 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hill,  the  architect,  on  behalf  of  tho 
plaintiff,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  work  being  done  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Local  Board  ; but,  in  answer 
to  this,  the  agreement  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  defendant  was  put  in,  in  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  no  alteration  or  addition  was  to  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  defendant,  and 
on  the  strength  of  the  agreement  the  plaintiff 
was  non-suited;  the  Judge,  however,  giving  him 
permission  to  apply  for  a now  trial. 


A LAKE  OF  LAVA. 

Reading  Mr.  Thos.  Brassey’s  concluding  paper, 
“Round  the  World  in  the  Sunbeam,”  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurn,  we 
have  been  so  much  struck  by  his  account  of  the 
crater  of  Kilauea  in  Hawaii  (Sandwich  Islands), 
that  we  are  led  to  hand  it  on  to  our  readers.  It 
must,  indeed,  bo  a wonderful  sight.  An  ascent 
of  4,000  ft.  above  tho  sea  level  brings  the  visitor 
to  the  crater  house,  erected  on  the  edge  of  the 
outer  crater,  on  the  brink  of  a rocky  precipice, 
650  ft.  high,  which  forms  the  contour  of  a mass 
of  hardened  lava,  looking  as  if  the  waves  of  a 
tumultuous  sea  had  been  instantaneously  con- 
gealed into  a mass  of  dark  volcanic  rock.  Mr. 
Brassey  proceeds : — 

“ In  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  we  made 
an  expedition  to  tho  inner  crater.  Wo  descended 
into  the  outer  crater  by  a steep  path,  formed  on 
the  face  of  the  precipice  already  described.  For 
the  first  hour  the  walk  over  the  old  lava  bed  was 
tolerably  easy.  Our  difficulties  began  when  we 
reached  a stream  of  lava,  which  had  poured  out 
but  two  days  ago,  and  was  only  now  beginning 
to  cool  down.  At  the  extreme  edge  of  this  most 
recent  overflow  the  lava,  only  2 in.  below  our 
feet,  was  red-hot.  At  a short  distance  above 
ns,  on  the  left,  we  could  see  tho  stream,  still 
tmeongealed,  and  accumulating  in  such  a mass 
as  to  threaten  another  overflow  to  a lower  level 
at  no  long  interval.  Our  guide,  having  made  a 
circuit  of  at  least  a mile  round  tlds  obstacle, 
led  tho  way  up  a rapid  ascent  to  tho  edge  of  tho 
cliffs  overhanging  the  inner  ci'ater,  which  con- 
tains the  famous  lake  of  molten  lava.  The 
precipice  surrounding  this  inner  crater  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  Dana  to  have  an  elevation  of 
3-iO  ft.  From  the  survey  of  the  Americans  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  inner  crater  was  of  an 
oblong  ovate  form,  16,000  ft.  in  length  in  a 
N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  Tho  average  breadth 
is  7,500  ft.  The  pit  includes,  therefore,  an  area 
of  four  square  miles,  thus  exceeding  in  extent, 
as  Mr.  Dana  points  out,  many  a city  of  150,000 
inhabitants.  The  level  of  the  volcanic  lake  is 
subject  to  perpetual  oscillation.  It  sometimes 
sinks  800  feet  below  the  edge  of  tho  lower 
crater. 

Looking  down  from  a precipice  formed  by  an 
accumulation  of  cinders  and  heated  lava,  we 
saw  a terrible  and  marvellous  scsene.  Let  tho 
imagination  conceive  a lake,  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  in  length,  one-third  of  a mile  in  width, 
hemmed  in  by  a semicircle  of  precipitous  cliffs 
of  lava,  250  ft.  high.  On  the  side  from  which 
we  approached,  tho  cliffs  were  broken  away,  so 
that  we  looked  down  on  masses  of  lava  riven 
asunder,  here  forming  sloping  ravines,  there 
rising  up  into  splintered  pinnacles,  or  bold  and 


tbreatening  crags.  On  our  left  a dark  valley 
doscended,  by  a gradual  slope,  from  the  upper 
level  on  wbicb  we  stood  to  the  boiling  lava 
below.  On  tbo  opposite  shores  of  the  lake  the 
cliffs  formed  a precipice,  not  less  than  100  ft. 
in  height,  rising  up  from  the  rugged  and  con- 
fused accumulations  of  lava  at  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  Such  were  the  more  prominent  features 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  crater.  But  if  its  borders 
presented  a scene  of  fearful  devastation,  tbe 
aspect  of  the  lake  itself  was  far  more  terrible. 
In  the  centre  the  lava  was  covered  with  a thin 
grey  film;  but  numerous  tortuous  streaks  or 
cracks  upon  its  surface  served  to  show  tho  lurid 
glow  beneath.  An  awful  calm  generally  pre- 
vailed in  tho  middle  of  tho  lake,  though  its 
surface  was  sometimes  disturbed  by  the  sudden 
spouting  forth  of  a jet  of  lava,  or  by  the 
bubbling  upwards  of  the  volcanic  gases.  The 
margin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  constant  and 
violent  agitation.  On  the  further  side,  over 
against  our  place  of  observation,  three  whirL 
pools  of  lava  were  in  a state  of  perpetual  agita- 
tion from  the  explosion  of  gases  from  below. 
At  each  explosion  the  lava  was  tossed,  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  the  stormy  ocean,  against  the 
overhanging  cliffs,  on  which  it  broke  in  countless 
jets  of  fire,  and  then  fell  back  into  the  gulf 
beneath,  causing  the  whole  surface  of  the  lake 
to  undulate  iu  heavy  pulsations. 

I have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  scene 
presented  to  the  eye.  It  was  magnificent, 
majestic,  and  sublime.  The  strange  sounds 
that  fell  on  tho  ear  were  oven  more  impressive. 
If  hushed  for  a moment,  it  was  only  that  they 
might  gather  up  new  force  for  a more  profound 
and  heavier  roar.  Listening  with  closed  eyes, 
they  recalled  the  raging  of  the  stormy  ocean : 
and  yet  they  came  with  a more  measured  and 
a deadlier  sound.  There  is  probably  no  other 
spot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  where  man 
becomes  more  profoundly  conscious  of  his  im- 
potence, before  the  mighty  forces  of  nature, 
than  on  the  brink  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea.” 


VENTILATING  SHAFTS  AND  COWLS. 

Sir,  — Having  gathered  much  valuable  in- 
formation  upon  sanitary  matters  from  the 
various  articles  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  the  Builder,  I shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  allow  this  letter  to  appear  in  your  columns, 
when,  perhaps,  some  of  your  readers  will  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  upon  what 
appears  to  mo  a very  important  point,  namely, 
the  best  place  to  put  the  outlet  of  ventilating 
shafts.  I know  the  idea  is  very  prevalent  that 
sewage-gas  is  rendered  harmless  directly  it 
escapes  into  tho  open  air,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
accounts  for  the  close  proximity  to  windows  in 
which  so  many  pipes  are  placed.  I have  seen 
many  so  placed  that  a child  could  reach  tho 
month  of  them  from  the  window.  The  ques- 
tion is, — How  many  feet  from  all  breathing- 
places  is  it  necessary  to  place  the  outlet  of  a 
ventilating  shaft,  in  order  that  the  gases  arising 
therefrom  may  escape  without  danger  to  health  ? 
A case  recently  came  under  my  notice  where 
a zinc  ventilating-shaft  open  at  top  is  taken 
to  a point  only  6 in.  above  the  slates  ; and  1 
find  that,  under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, tho  gases  arising  from  this  shaft  are 
driven  under  tbe  slates,  and  cause  a stench  in 
the  roof  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  injurious 
to  health. 

Then  as  to  cowls.  From  what  I read  of 
Banner’s  cowls,  and  from  experiments  I saw  at 
Billiter-square,  I had  hoped  that  all  down- 
draught could  in  future  be  prevented,  but 
I find  this  is  not  the  case.  I have  fixed  some  of 
Banner’s  cowls,  and  have  tried  a great  many 
experiments  with  them,  one  of  which  was  as 
follows  : — Having  inserted  a quantity  of  bui'uing 
brown  paper  at  tbe  foot  air-inlet,  I sat  down 
upon  the  roof  and  watched  tho  cowl  while  the 
smoke  was  escaping  from  it ; there  was  at  the 
time  a gentle  shifty  wind  blowing,  the  effect  of 
which  on  the  cowl  was  to  cause  it  to  swing 
round  sluggishly,  and  to  repeatedly  stop  month 
to  wind,  and  while  in  this  position  large  volumes 
of  smoke  escaped  at  the  foul-vont,  thus  proving 
a down-draught.  I was  very  careful  to  see  that 
the  cowl  was  properly  fixed.  I have  also  tried 
Scott  Dunn  & Co.’s  cowl  with  a similar  effect. 
I am  now  trying  Howorth's  Archimedean  Screw 
Ventilator,  which  appears  to  me  tbo  best  of.  the 
three,  as,  no  matter  which  way  tho  wind  blows, 
if  ithe  cowl  nsoves  at  all  it  is  always  m one 
direction,  whUe  the  two  first-named  move  back- 
wards and  forwards.  D.  E. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  LONDON. 

— ^That  there  will  be  a change  shortly,  in 
that  the  vestries  will  cease  to  be  the  “ wire- 
pullers,” is  tolerably  certain  ; but  those  parties 
opposed  to  tbe  anomalous  influence  of  ves- 
tries have  failed  to  produce  any  tangible 
workable  scheme,  whereby  this  mode  of  elec- 
tion, objectionable  in  every  particular,  is  to  be 
obviated.  One  fact  is  clear,  that  Government 
should  decide  that  no  person  engaged  in  “ trade 
or  business,”  or  “ deriving  profits  from  trade,” 
or  any  other  business,  should  be  eligible  for  a 
seat  on  the  new  Board. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Board,  business  baa  been 
conducted  with  some  amount  of  economy  and 
efficiency  ; but  the  Board  is  overtasked,  and  its 
working  strength  to  proceed  with  duo  despatch 
should  be  increased.  A Ratepayer. 


METROPOLIS  LOCAL  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUILDINGS  BILL. 

Sir, — This  measure  has  passed  the  third 
reading,  and  will  shortly  be  before  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  Bill  -will  be,  no  doubt,  sifted  thoroughly, 
and  the  objectionable  features  of  legislating  by 
“ bye-law  ” eliminated. 

Bye-laws  subject  the  whole  case  necessarily 
to  a state  of  chronic  uncertainty  as  to  what  is 
law,  and  what  is  not  law. 

In  conclusion,  bye-laws  never  had,  and  never 
will  have,  the  force  of  law,  and  place  in  the 
hands  of  those  making  them  an  irresponsible 
power. 

That  building  in  the  suburbs  is  not  satisfac- 
tory is  clear,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
increase  house-rents  and  the  price  of  building  too 
nmeb.  A Householder. 


BRICKYARD  CHIMNEYS. 

Sir, — If  “ M.  & S.”  would  nse  the  hard,  com- 
pact sandstone  from  the  lower  beds  of  the  mill- 
stone grit  series  for  their  chimney-caps,  and 
would  place  it  on  its  natural  or  quarry  bed, 
fastening  with  slate  dowels  or  copper  cramps, 
they  would  find  it  would  resist  any  acid  which 
might  accumulate  in  the  chimney. 

Samuel  Trickett. 


Sib —In  answer  to  “M.  & S.”  in  your  issue 
of  Saturday  last,  tho  Buckley  Brick  and  Til© 
Company  make  fire-clay  caps  of  any  shape  or 
size,  and  have  made  some  for  chemical  works 
to  replace  stone  ones,  which  had  become  disinte- 
grated by  the  action  of  the  gases. 

John  M.  Gibson. 


HANDRAILING. 

Sir, — Tho  statements  in  my  letter  on  “ Hand- 
railing,”* to  tho  effect  that  it  is  impossible  to 
cover  a quadrant  and  part  of  the  flyers  adjacent 
to  both  ends  of  it,  and  still  keep  the  centres  of 
plank  and  rail  coincident,  require  to  be  modified 
by  the  clause  “ except  in  one  particular  case,” — 
a case  which  I overlooked  when,  writing,  but 
which  probably  never  occurs  iu  practice,  viz., 
where  one  and  the  same  plane  contains  the 
central  lino  of  straight  rail  on  both  sides  of  the 
quadrant.  When  this  condition  is  present,  the 
job  is  easy  enough ; but  wbat  I had  in  view 
was  any  ordinary  case  in  which  the  radius 
might  be  from  6 in.  to  12  in.,  and  the  quadrant 
contain  from  four  to  seven  winders. 

Melbourne.  Sinclair. 


FULHAM  CASUAL  WARD  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— I think  tho  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  had 
arythiuR  to  do  with  oompetitiona  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  room  for  immeuae  improvement  in  the  method 
usuallv  adopted  by  those  entrusted  with  the  power  of 
making  awards.  Scarcely  a week  passes  but  we  have 
letters  in  the  Builder  from  unfortunate  individuals  hke 
myself  (in  this  case),  who  have  speculated  in  this  game  of 
chance,  complaiiiiug  of  the  unfair  and  often  suspicious 
nature  of  the  selection.  It  is  only  natural  that  an 
unsuccessful  competitor  should  have  an  inclination  to 
grumble,  but  for  this  very  reason  every  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  whole  series  of  arrangements  from  beginning 
to  end  be  conducted  openly,  without  prejuice  or  tha 
slightest  appearance  of  favouritism  or  taint  of  suspicion; 
and  any  deviatiou  by  a competitor  from  tho  specihed 
conditions  of  the  competition  should  be  deemed  fatal,  . 
such  as  preparing  tbe  drawings  to  a scale  of  -J-in.  afoot 
instead  of  a i-in.  scale,  as  stipulated,  but  not  compbed 
with,  in  this  case,— tho  first  preniiated  design  being 
to  the  former  scale.  It  is  certainly  hard  and  unfair  that 
after  a competitor  has  been  toiling  away  incessantly  early 
and  late  for  a mouth  or  more,  and  possibly  fini-sbing  up 
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wibli  Jay  and  nicht  straight  away,  his  (lesi|TD,  though  not 
•accepted,  should  be  quietly  put  on  one  side,  utilised  as  a 
reference,  or  otherwise  made  use  of.  Ido  not  \Tish  to  infer 
that  such  has  been  the  exact  mode  of  procedure  iu  the 
present  instance ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I do  atnrui  that 
the  selection  and  the  whole  striiip  of  incidents  connected 
■with  this  case  have  a very  auspicious  cast,  as  will  appear 
•from  the  following  facts. 

In  the  Builder  of  February  9th,  1878,  architects  -were 
invited  to  submit  designs  in  competition  for  casual  wards, 
to  be  sent  iu  not  later  lhau  March  6th,  thus  leaving  twenty 
days  for  preparation.  However,  no  bloclc  plan,  nor 
sketch,  of  the  site,  nor  instructions_  were  forwarded  until 
after  1 hod  made  a second  application,  and  then  a tracing 
of  tlio  site,  made  by  a local  architect  or  surveyor  from  an 
Ordnance  map,  was  forwarded  to  me,  reducing  the  alr^fly 
ehort  time  for  preparation  to  about  fourteen  days,  iuis 
would  be  sufficient  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  was  uot  so 
much  a utilisation  of  the  site  required  ns  a variety  ot 
interual  arrangements.  At  the  date  stipulated  I sent  in 
my  design  (with  estimates)  the  same  being  very  similar  to 
several  wards  already  erect  in  the  metropolis,  aud  approved 
»nd  recommended  by  tho  Local  Goveriuiieut  Board.  From 
that  day  to  this  I have  heard  nothing  officially  as  to  the 
decision,  neither  have  my  drawings  been  returned.  I ^k, 
then,  is  there  not  just  cause  for  complaint,  especially  after 
the  hole-and-corner  manner  adopted  in  the  selectiou,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  professional  advice,  but  merely  made 
by  goutlemeu  uine-tenths  of  whom  doubtless  are  mere 
novices  as  to  the  practicability,  utility,  or  costliness  of  a 
proposed  building  ns  shown  on  paper.  I might  here  men- 
tion that  tho  author  of  the  first  premiated  design  is  Mr. 
A.  C.  Bean,  who  holds  the  position  of  surveyor  to  the 
Fulham  District  Board  of  'Works,  to  whom  I had  to  refer 
for  the  depths  and  position  of  sewer  in  connexion  with  the 
proposed  casual  wards;  also  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
tho  Fulham  Board  of  Works  a member  placed  the  follow- 
ing motion  on  the  agenda  paper  That  Mr.  Bean,  the 
surveyor,  be  requested  to  relinquish  all  private  practice, 
and  give  his  undivided  attention  to  tho  Board  j otherwise 
send  in  his  resignation.” 

I trust  the  matter  may  bo  taken  up  by  the  ratepayers 
for  their  own  iuterest,  and  that  the  whole  internal  arrange- 
meiits  of  tliis  public  body  as  regards  this  competition  may 
see  tho  light,  and  be  settled  on  its  legal  merits,  as  before 
suggested  in  the  Builder  of  March  30th.  This  would 
have  a salutary  inlluence  on  future  decisions,  giving 
architects  some  slight  guarantee  that  they  are  not  being 
trilled  with,  and  in  this  special  case  that  the  ratepayers 
should  have  a building  of  tho  best  description,  suitable 
for  the  purpose  intended,  and  at  e proportionate  and 
reasonable  outlay,  the  requirements  being  a plain,  sub- 
Btantiai,  and  commodious  building,  at  a cost  of  about  8001. 
below  Mr.  Beau’s  estimate.  Coupbtiioe. 


SUB-CONTRACTORS. 

Sir, —Permit  me  on  behalf  of  my  firm  to  give  a flat 
denial  to  tho  niisreprescntatious  contained  in  the  letter 
inserted  in  your  last  week's  issue  under  the  above  beading. 
The  facts  are  as  follow  The  man  Leech  came  to  us,  aud 
undertook  to  fix  some  staircases  by  piece-work.  After 
some  demur,  we  let  him  the  icork  at  kis  oten  price.  Ko 
went  on  all  right  for  a fortnight,  taking  his  money  aud 
paj-ing  his  men ; but  the  third  week  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
tuiuiug  a larger  sam  from  us  than  ho  was  entitled  to  under 
the  terms  of  his  contract.  Within  an  hour  after,  ho 
deliberately  told  the  few  men  iu  his  employ  that  ho  had  not 
obtained  from  us  an  advance  at  all,  and  that  they  must 
wait  until  tho  following  week  for  their  wages,  ifis  men 
then  camo  down  to  the  yard,  wheu  wo  showed  them  his 
stamped  receipt  for  the  money  ho  had  obtained.  At  this 
their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  They  have  since  sum- 
moned him  at  the  Guildhall  Police-court,  and  have  got 
judgment  and  costs.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Wo 
trust  this  is  not  a fair  average  specimen  of  the  British 
workman.  J.  H.  TiLMEy. 

*,*  With  this  the  correspondence  must  end. 


HIGH-LEVEL  BRIDGE  OVER  THE 
THAMES. 

Sir,— Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a sta- 
tionary engine,  with  an  endless  chain  and  sonae 
I hooks  to  attach,  rather  than  a circle,  to  help  the 
loaded  wagons  up  the  incline  ? Also  another 
I chain  with  two  pulleys,  that  laden  carts  going 
I down  could  be  regulated  by  attaching  it  to  some 
I carts  wanting  to  ascend  ? As  tho  ascending 
I and  descending  momentum  would  be  both  the 
I same  incline,  the  horses  up  and  down  would  be 
1 much  relieved,  and  it  would  help  our  C.E.  over 
• a greater  difficulty.  M.  Tosselis. 

! -- 

j glisc^ancii. 

j Death,  of  a Builder. — Mr.  Henry  Hughes, 
I the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  H.  & C. 
I Hughes,  contractors,  builders,  aud  brickmakers, 
of  St.  Leonard's,  Sussex,  died  last  week,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-foiu'.  The  borough  of  Hastings 
was  placed  in  mourning,  for  Mr.  Hughes  was 
a prominent  town  councillor,  and  well-beloved 
by  all  classes.  Much  of  the  building-work  car- 
ried out  in  Sussex,  of  late  years,  was  effected  by 
Messrs.  Hughes,  and,  with  the  exception  of  nine 
houses,  all  that  palatial  section  of  St.  Leonard’s, 
Marina,  was  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Hughes.  Many  of  the  mansions  in  Church-road, 
Maze-hill,  aud  tho  Magdalen  Estate,  were 
erected  by  the  firm.  Amongst  the  most  recent 
contracts  carried  out  by  his  firm  was  the  tower 
of  St.  Mary-Magdalen's  Church,  extensive  addi- 
tions to  the  Mayfield  Priory  Convent,  Ore 
Parish  Church,  St.  Paul's  Schools,  St.  Andrew’s 
Schools,  National  Schools,  jWesIeyau  chapels, 
and  minor  structures. 


Fall  of  Building. — Mr.  Humphreys  opened 
an  inquiry  at  tho  Town-hall,  Shoreditch,  as  to 
the  death  of  Frances  Drysdale,  66,  who  was 
killed  on  Tuesday  by  the  falling  in  of  a house 
in  Britannia-street.  Mr.  Napier  appeared  to 
watch  tho  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works ; Mr.  B.  J.  Abbott 
appeared  for  the  occupier;  and  Mr.  M’ColI, 
barrister,  for  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  builder  engaged 
onpremises  adjacent  to  those  where  tho  acci- 
dent occurred.  Thomas  Sweeting,  tho  tenant 
of  the  house,  21,  Britannia-street,  Hoxton,  said 
that  the  house  adjoining  had  recently  been 
pulled  down.  A warehouse  had  been  built, 
between  which  and  the  witness’s  house  there 
was  a vacant  space.  There  were  struts  running 
from  the  warehouse  to  support  tho  witness's 
house.  Late  on  Monday  night,  while  in  bed,  he 
felt  a ■vibration.  A quarter  of  an  bom*  after- 
wards  the  witness  found  that  the  brick  wall 
between  his  house  and  the  warehouse  had  fallen. 
Ho  made  his  escape,  but  Drysdale  was  buried 
in  the  ruins.  T'homas  Atkinson,  builder,  G-t, 
Paul-street,  Finsbury,  said  that  he  erected  the 
warehouse  in  question,  and  pulled  down  the 
house  between  it  and  the  house  which  had 
fallen.  The  space  between  No.  21  and  the  ware- 
house was  about  16  ft.,  and  there  were  four 
tiers  of  struts  connecting  the  two  buildings, 
which  had  been  fixed  in  a proper  manner.  They 
were  erecting  a now  building  on  the  vacant 
space.  The  -witness  could  form  no  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  house  falling.  Thomas  Smith 
gave  evidence  to  the  eliect  that  he  never  saw  a 
building  better  shored  up  than  the  one  that  had 
fallen.  Ho  was  at  a loss  to  account  for  it  falling, 
as  every  precaution  had  been  taken.  Mr.  Charles 
Fowler,  district  surveyor,  Old-street,  Shoreditch, 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  means  taken  to  support 
the  house  by  struts  both  before  and  behind  aud 
across.  He  was  unable  to  give  any  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  Tho  inquiry  was 
adjourned  to  allow  the  district  surveyor  to  make 
an  inspection. 

Tlie  Beredos  in  St.  Martin's  Churcli, 
Birmingham. — The  reredos  of  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  unveiled  with  Masonic  ceremonies  in 
November,  1876,  had  two  vacant  arcade  spaces 
requiring  to  be  filled  in  with  figure-carvings  from 
Scriptural  subjects  to  harmonise  with  the 
general  design.  Those  carvings  have  now  been 
added,  completing  the  reredos.  It  occupies  the 
space  extending  along  the  full  width  of  the  cen- 
tral  chancel  window,  and  is  an  enriched  canopied 
and  crocheted  design  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture.  A number  of  artistically  carved 
figures  of  the  Apostles,  and  also  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  arc  arranged  in  niches  along  the  top  and 
sides  of  tho  reredos,  and  in  the  arcaded  spaces 
are  various  subjects  illustrative  of  memorable 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ.  On  the  north  side 
is  a representation  of  the  “ Entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem,” with  tho  rejoicing  multitudes  strewing 
laurel-branches  in  the  path  of  tho  Messiah. 
Adjoining  it,  on  the  same  side,  is  an  illustration 
of  Christ  expelling  the  buyers  and  sellers  from 
the  Temple.  The  central  group  represents  tho 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  On  the  south  side 
the  groups  are  emblematical  of  the  “ Agony  in 
the  Garden,”  with  Peter,  James,  and  John  asleep 
beside  tho  Saviour.  The  remaining  group  is 
allegorical  of  the  betrayal  of  Christ  by  Judas. 
Altogether  the  design  contains  forty-five  figures. 
The  main  design  of  tho  reredos  is  executed  in 
Scotch  red  sandstone,  aud  tho  subjects  iu  ala- 
baster. Tho  cost  has  been  about  90UJ.,  the  whole 
of  which  has  been  raised  by  subscriptions. 
Towards  this  outlay  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge 
of  Warwickshire  Freemasons  has  contributed 
a considerable  proportion.  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley,  of  London,  have  executed  tho  work, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Chatwin. 

The  Treaty  Map. — Mr.  Jas.  Wyld,  always 
prompt,  has  published  a map  of  the  boundaries 
in  Turkey  in  Europe  as  proposed  by  the  Treaty 
of  San  iStefano  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
showing  the  proposed  limits  of  the  new  princi- 
pality of  Bulgaria,  the  additions  to  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  aud  the  proposed  line  of  the  new 
Roumanian  boundary ; also  tho  limits  of  the 
nationalities  aud  races.  At  the  present  moment 
it  is  valuable. 

A Deep  Cavity  has  opened  in  Blackheatb, 
at  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  heath,  near 
Greenwich  Park  wall.  It  is  about  10  ft.  in  dia- 
meter at  the  surface,  and  increases  in  size  down- 
wards, the  banks  being  undermined  in  a 
dangerous  manner  by  the  fall  of  earth.  The 
damage  is  attributed  to  tho  recent  heavy  rains. 
The  Board  of  Works  have  railed  in  the  opening. 


Mortuaries  in  Churchyards. — Judgment 
has  been  given  in  the  Consistory  Court  by  Div 
Tristram,  Chaucellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London, 
on  an  application  made  by  the  Vicar  and  Church- 
wardens of  St.  Matthew’s,  Bethnal-green,  oa 
behalf  of  the  parish,  for  a licence  or  faculty 
from  the  Bishop  of  London  to  erect  a mortuary 
and  other  buildings  in  the  churchyard  for  hold- 
ing a coroner’s  court  and  for  making post-moriem 
examinations.  Several  objections  were  urged, 
and  a good  deal  of  evidence  adduced,  both  by 
affidavits  and  vivO,  voce  examination  on  both 
sides.  One  of  the  objections  urged  was  that 
as  the  ground  was  consecrated,  it  could  not  ba 
used  for  secular  purposes  ; and  on  the  other  side 
tho  medical  officers  showed  that  for  sanitary 
arrangements,  the  application,  if  gi'anted,  would 
be  of  public  benefit.  The  Chancellor,  having, 
reviewed  the  facts  and  the  law  applicable 
thereto,  now  said  he  considered  that  the  persons 
opposing  as  owners  of  houses  had  a Jocus  standi 
in  the  matter.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that 
consecrated  ground  might  be  used  for  a mortuary, 
but  not  for  a coroner’s  court  or  living-rooms  for 
tho  keeper  of  the  mortuary;  as  in  such  instances 
it  would  be  for  secular  and  profane  purposes. 
He  (the  Chancellor)  had  inspected  the  place, 
aud,  though  objectionable,  (bought  it  was  the 
best  place  that  could  be  selected  for  a mortuary 
in  such  a crowded  parish.  Ho  would  grant  a. 
faculty  for  a mortuary  aud  post-mortem  room 
only,  but  it  must  be  placed  further  back  from 
the  road.  Tho  matter  was  important,  and  he 
would  give  the  parties  opposing  costs  on  the 
points  on  which  they  were  successful.  An 
order  was  made  accordingly. 

Lamp  Lighting  by  Electricity.  — Mr. 
Lano  Fox’s  lighting  street-lamps  by 

electricity  was  tried  on  Saturday  evening  in 
Pall-mall  and  Waterloo-place.  The  system 
was  recently  described  by  tho  inventor  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  (see  Builder,  p.  331,  ante), 
after  he  had  tried  it  at  tho  Fulham  station-, 
of  tho  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  with 
success.  Passengers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  clubs  have  remarked  for  some  few  weeks  a 
length  of  electric  wire  carried  from  lamp  to- 
lamp  by  supports;  but,  should  this  method  of 
lighting  be  adopted  as  a permanency,  tho  wire 
will  be  taken  underground,  as,  indeed,  it  now  ia 
from  one  lamp-post  to  another  between  the  east 
comer  of  the  Travellers’  Club  and  the  Reform. 
The  trial  on  Saturday  was  not  immediately 
perfect  in  its  effects.  Some  of  the  carbon, 
points  bad  been  set  too  close  to  one  another  and. 
to  the  orifice  of  the  burner,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, the  lamps  in  which  this  was  the  case 
showed  no  light.  But  in  the  groat  majority  of 
instances,  whore  the  points  had  been  i^ropcrly 
adjusted,  the  experiment  succeeded.  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  the  inventor  did  not 
see  that  all  things  were  in  order  before  the 
public  experiment. 

The  Loop-line  to  Bewdley. — Colonel  Rich, 
Inspector  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  baa  made  tho 
official  examination  of  the  new  lino.  The  inspec- 
tion train  contained  a number  of  the  officials  of. 
tho  Great  Western  Railway,  including  Mr.  H.  y> 
Adye,  traffic  superintendent ; Mr.  Armstrong, 
engineer,  Hereford  ; Mr.  Rowbotham,  engineer 
Wolverhampton ; Mr.  G.  Armstrong,  locomo- 
tive superintendent,  Wolverhampton ; and  Mr. 
Charles  Dickenson,  the  contractor  for  tho  line, 
with  his  manager  (Mr.  Swaker).  Every  part  of 
tho  line  was  examined  by  Colonel  Rich,  who 
jironounced  the  bridges  aud  the  viaduct  voi’y 
satisfactory  structures. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum.  — The 
“Scott  Memorial”  Committee  have  received 
permissiou  for  the  use  of  the  Cbajjter-house, 
Westminster,  iu  which  to  hold  the  intended, 
public  meeting  to  consider  tho  proposed  memo- 
rial to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  meeting 
expected  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  May  15th. 


TENDERS 

For  pullinc  down  and  rebuilding  the  Bird  in  Hand  public- 
house  aud  40,  High-street,  Hampstead,  with  stabliDg  m 
rear  of  same,  for  Mr.  Hcnr;^  Maltby.  Mr.  Jos.  Laveuder, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied ^ 

Srr.cx:::::::::::::::::::;;;:: 

■ Fatmau  & Fothcringham  6,o7o  0 0 

Hatfield  & Sons 5,2/0  0 0 


For  cottages  and  shop,  Enfield. 
H.  ■\VoBtuiij — 

Pratt  & "W^iseman  (accepted). 


Quantities  by  Mr.  Jt 
...£2,579  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  new  public  baths,  Leicester  (except 
plumbing  and  glaring).  Mr.  J.  B.  Ererard,  C.E.,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied 

Brorai^o £11,777  0 0 

T.  & H,  Herbert 10,700  0 0 

Eobinson  10,500  0 0 

AUeii  10,250  0 0 

Bland 10,101  0 0 

Chamberlain 10,031  0 0 

Wright  Bros 9,349  0 0 

Langton  & Son 9,125  0 0 

Bass  (accepted)  9,100  0 0 

P/um&ina  and  Qlazing. 

Hudston  & Smith £-139  10  0 

Briggs 427  11  0 

Fearn  415  15  0 

T.  & H.  Maydew 400  0 0 

Hill  399  10  0 

Adams 360  0 0 

Whitmore  (accepted) 359  10  0 

Chamberlain  352  10  0 

Allen  300  0 0 

Matts  & Biggs  (withdrawn)  295  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  London  Fire  Snlrage 
Corps,  in  Southwark  Bridge-road.  Mr.  W.  Wimble, 
architect 

Hook  4 Oldrey £7,844  0 0 

Morter 7,726  0 0 

Braid  i Cc  7,670  0 0 

Abbott  & Son 7,627  0 0 

Grover 7,669  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 7,667  0 0 

Lawrauco  (accepted) 7,507  0 0 

For  block  of  dwellings,  Bumett-street,  Tauxhall.  Mr. 
6.  Burbridge,  architect  : — 

Dove  Bros £8,395  0 0 

Wall  Bros 7,900  0 0 

Pocock 7,660  0 0 

Browne  & Bobinson 7,450  0 0 

Pritchard 7,-l35  0 0 

Bcrivoiier  4 Co 7,393  0 0 

Kightitigalo 7,281  0 0 

Clarke  & Bracey  6,850  0 0 

Merritt  4 Ashby  6,829  0 0 

Lawranco  (accepted)  6,747  0 0 

Downs  4 Co.  (too  late)  6,629  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  additions  to  Spring  Bant  House, 
ChesterSeld,  Derbyshire,  for  Mr.  C.  Si.  Chater.  Messrs. 
BoUinson  4 Son,  architects 

Chadwick  4 Co £1,820  0 0 

Gilling 1,741  o 0 

Stevenson  1,733  0 0 

Hoole4H8ndly 1,635  0 0 

Marsden  1,669  0 0 

Brailsford  4 Brown 1,625  0 0 

Wright  (accepted)  1.619  0 0 

Forrest 1,573  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  tempera^  printing  premises  in  Bed- 
ford-street,  Mile-end,  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Hurd.  Messrs.  H.  S. 
& 0.  A.  Legg,  architects 

Cohen  £930  0 0 

Johnson  937  0 0 

Steed  Bros 760  0 0 

Forpromiaes.Nos.  47,  4S,  and  49,  Charlotte-street,  Fins- 
bury,  for  Mr.  J.  K.  Farlow,  of  118,  Cannon-street.  Mr. 
E.  P.  Notley,  architect: — 

Hart  (accepted) £4,380  0 0 

” For  the  erection  of  ten  cottages  at  Hither-green, 
Lewisham  : — 

Seward £4,700  0 0 

Taylor  4 Son 3,500  0 0 

Keen 3,200  0 0 

Hammond  3.00O  0 0 

Hughes 2,950  0 0 

Hudson  2,750  0 0 

Storey  2,591  10  0 

Lyons  2,40«‘)  0 0 

Cox  2,250  0 0 

Saunders 2,050  0 0 

Tor  the  erection  of  a detached  hospital  for  contagious 
diseases  at  the  City  of  London  Lunatic  Asylum,  Stone, 
Kent,  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  Mr! 
Horace  Jones,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Beddall  — 
Morter....  £3,306  0 o‘ 

Conder 3,287  0 0 

Carter  4 Son 3,147  0 0 

Sharp  4 Son  2,944  0 0 

Taylor  4 Son 2,859  11  9 

Blake 2,847  0 0 

Clements  4 Wallis  2,747  0 0 

Punnelt  2,690  0 0 

Naylar 2,643  0 0 


For  new  aewors,  for  Board  of  Works  for  St,  Giles’s 
District.  Mr.  G.  Wallace,  surreyor  : — 

Hoare  4 Son  £2,198  0 0 

Carey,  Sons,  4 Co 2,125  0 0 

Neava  4 Son  2,050  0 0 

Culverhouso  1,700  0 0 

Keeble  . 1,600  0 0 

Mowlem  4 Co 1,550  0 0 

Crockett  1,630  0 0 

KiiUngback  (accepted)  1,390  0 0 


For  new  malting  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Suffolk,  for 
Messrs.  Gough  & Co.,  export  maltsters.  Mr.  A.  Grim- 
wood,  architect 

Bobinson  4 Son £5,-160  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sons 4,930  0 0 

Andrews  4,777  7 7 

Tooley 4,477  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a monument  in  the  Wesleyan  Church, 
Drayton  Park,  Highbury,  for  Mr.  William  H.  Hodge. 
Mr.  David  G.  Beddall,  architect : — 

Mitchell  (accepted). 

For  schools  and  caretaker’s  house  in  Portrack-lane,  for 
the  Stockton  School  Board,  to  accommodate  650  children. 
Mr.  Eugeno  E.  Clephan,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : 

Schools,  House. 

Winsby £6,368  10  0 £295  16  4 

BeU 6,863  6 5 346  13  7 

Founder 6,256  19  0 262  0 0 

Davison 6,225  0 0 276  0 0 

Benshaw  & Walker  6,222  0 0 261  0 0 

Garbut  6.200  17  0 277  1 9 

Craggs  4 Benson, 6,159  10  0 285  10  0 

Heavisidos 6,205  0 0 235  0 0 

Teo 6,000  0 0 300  0 0 

Smirke  6,050  0 0 2-44  14  9 

Raper  4 Co 4,950  0 0 250  0 0 

Wilkinson 4,800  0 0 358  19  0 

Trevor 4,323  0 0 25-1  10  0 

Barry 4.779  0 0 281  0 0 

Estill  4,760  0 0 270  0 0 

Bridges  4 Kobson..  4,759  0 0 282  0 0 

Boves 4,725  0 0 265  0 0 

Hodgson  4,698  10  0 273  0 0 

Lazanby  (accepted)  4,500  0 0 217  18  4 

Middleton 4,500  0 0 189  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  south  aisle,  transept, 
organ-chamber,  chancel,  ana  portion  of  tower  to  the  Church 
of  Emmanuel,  Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  Yorkshire,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Clephan,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Smirke £3,957  1 3 

Raper  4 Co 3.-100  0 0 

Barry  3,143  0 0 

Adamsou 3,003  16  0 

Cooper  4 Dickenson 2,872  16  0 

Grange 2,779  15  0 

Shenson 2,769  19  4 

euson  2,699  0 0 


For  shop-front  and  alterations  at  Mr.  Ankritte’s,  High- 
street,  Walsall.  Mr.  John  Elis,  jun.,  architect 

■ ■ £497  0 0 


Inaloy  . 

Adkins 

Wistance... 
Pilsbaw... 
Taylor 


293  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  twelve  cottages  at  Peckham,  for 
Mr.  Charles  West.  Mr.  Walter  Shoobert,  architect 

Staines  4 Son £-1,656  0 0 

Soden  4,050  0 0 

Nichols 3,920  0 0 

Eaton  , . 3,833  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a residence,  stables,  4c.,  Tillbrook, 
Bedfordshire,  for  Captain  Dalton 

Bunting  £5,167  4 0 

Stvitrt  for  heKuKam  Board  of  Worki.—'Fot  " Wood- 
ham,”  lowest  tender,  read  Wootton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  P,  Q.  (aoy  commuiiloatloD  receive  coniideratioD). 

—Ur.  D.  (ihaukc  oot  deelred.  "Storasa"  li  being  engraved). — 
CoQDtrr  Bailder  (Khe  work  hlmielf  i<  fullr  entitled  (0  charge  tor  bii 
time).— W.  W.  Ji  W.  (It  wai  expreaelr  etatej  that  la  tome  caaei 
iiotuingwae  done  beyond  a report).— C.  A.  L.— H.  H — W.  P.  O.— 
W.  G.  B.-Ur,  8.-I).  O.  B— O.  G.  k 8one.-J.  B.— J.  J.  G,— 
T.  C.  N.— W.  S.-a  B.-J.  B.-E.  E.  C-— W.  U.— Q,  I.-Q.  S.— 
M.  T.-B.  (no) — J.  G.  T.  (neit  week)  —Mr.  N,  (book  received), 

All  eUUtuente  of  (acti.  Hate  o(  tendera.  Ao.  mnat  be  accompanied 
by  tbe  name  and  addreaa  of  the  eeuder,  not  neceasarily  for 


CHABGES  FORADYERTISEMENTS. 

SITUAnONS  VACANT,  PARTNBK3HIP8,  APPEENTICBaHIPS, 
TBAUE.  AND  OENUBAL  ADVEBTISEUENTS. 


fill  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under la,  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  tan  words) CW.  fid. 


Terms  for  seilas  of  Trade  Advertlaementa,  ^10  for  Special  Adver- 
tiaemeuts  on  front  page,  CompeUllone.  Contract>,  Salat  by  Anccion, 
ke.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

BITUATIONB  WANTBD. 

FOOB  Linas  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 9s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , OfBce  of  " The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  caiea  be  talled/or,  and  the 
OfBce  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOE  A BOX  18  AS  UNDER 


For  •'  SitUfttione  Wanted  ” Adverllaements Sd.  per  Week. 

For  ail  other  AdTeriiiementa fid.  i>er  Week. 


PREPAYMENT  15  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,*  Stamp*  mutt  not  be  tent,  bat  all  small  sums  ahonld  be 
remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Pest-oiBce,  King-atreet, 
Coveut-garden,  W.O.  to  D0UG1A3  FOURDRINIBE,  PubUaher,  ad- 
dreued  to  No.  46,  Catherine-alreet,  W.C. 

Advertlaements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  jnuat  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  en  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
tbe  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  rocommeuds  tnat 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 

TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER”  la  supplied  direct  from  tbe  Office  to  resident*  In 
any  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
prtpaiii.  Bemltt&uoes  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Pi-ices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 
Asphalte. 

SeyBsel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office  ! 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adyt.^ 

Asphalte. — The  Seyesel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  88, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  ooorsee,  railway  arohes,  warebonae  floors, 
Sat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tan.rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  fiire  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stook  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  partionlars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
martbenebire.  [Adyt.3 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloncester, 
Manofaotarera  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prioes  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Stable  Fittings. 

MARSHALL  & HATCH. 
Roofing,  Gates,  Wrought-iron  Sashes  and  Doors, 
Constructional  Iron  Work  of  every  description. 

Bingfield  Iron  Works,  York-road,  King’s- 
cross,  London.  [Advt.] 

Concrete. — Estimates  given  for  all  classes  of 
Concrete  Work,  also  for  “ Jordan’s  Patent  Com- 
pressed  Concrete  Mouldings  and  Dressings 
proving  a very  great  saving,  with  better  results, 
over  cement  run  dressings.  An  inspection  of 
specimens  is  invited.  — 12,  Stonreliffe  • street, 
Edgware-road,  W.  [Advt.] 


CHAPPTJIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT,— DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIPICIAL  Lmm  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.C. 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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Kie  Libonr  Qnestion  in  Lancashire..,.,...,. 

The  Well  aprlig  of  Art  ....  . , 

Msrhle,  Iron,  and  Zincralacoe  In  New  Tori 

Plrei  in  Theatres  

8ion  Coilege,  London  

A Liverpool  Keetaurant 

New  raflrmary  In  Liverpool ."^ !!!!!!!! 

Normandy  

The  Wotnen'a  Hotel,  Now  Tork  

Oaaworka  : their  Arrsiijement  and  Coiutruoliou.— Civil  1 
Mechanical  Bngirjeore’  Society 

fiopilohral  Monuments,  Sermauy " " 

Now  Church,  Quo  die "”!!!!!! 

Open  Lrains,  Sowers,  and  SolUpIpee... 

A Lucky  Architect 

Buckitigham  Water-gate,  York  Slain 


CONTEHTS. 


InUnded  Congress  of  'he  British  Arehaj  doglcil  AssocU  Ion 

The  Late  Ur.  C.  C.  Oalo.  ArcUileeb  

The  8t,  Qotthard  Tuun.l  

Proposed  Now  Public  Buildings  for  Etadlng.’i.'i 
Waterloo  Railway  Termtmii  . 

The  ArUsU’BoiiovuleutKuud 

Decoration  of  the  Peris  Uahlhition  Building..!! 

The  Nettinghem  Town  Improvements 

The Tblflmore  Water  Sch-m» 

Tho  Ceiuol  and  the  Noedle’i  Bye 

Pllo  Dwrillugi  in  Brandenburg  

Surrayorshlp  Itonis 

Nows  from  ludla  

Cases  under  tbs  Uetropnlltou  Building  Act 
An  Architect's  Claim  SusLalued  ; Cbalon  v.  Kuebe 
An  ArchlUcfs  Claim  for  •' Q-iaiitlUoi"  : Shaw  ».  Matti 
The  Drainage  of  the  Surrey  Uardetis  Rstale 


I House  PropoHy  Damaged  by  Railway  Works : Edwards  *.  The 
I Oieal  Kaatern  Railway  Company  ..  

I Dreiuago  It-ma 

j The  Biennial  Coutorence,  lf78  : Institute  of  British  Arclilterts.. 

The  New  BulIdJug  Kegulsilousfor  Glasgow  ■ 

‘ 'st’ornpelitlon  

!.  O.  Scott  


I Fulhai 

Tho  Pupilage  of  Sir  fc 
I Choetuut 'limber  .... 

I Brickyard  Culmnets 
I Public  Incuuveuleiice 
Keadiiig  Town-hall  C 

I Masters  and  Men  

I Church-Building  News  

I Books  received  : Pennethorna's  Geometry  and  Optics  of  Ancient 
I Architecture  (Wllllame  & Norgate) ; Hathesou's  Aid  Book  to 
,.,I5'’B!nesriug  Kntorprloe  Abtosd  (8pou)  j Variorum  441,  - 


.elillon 


4J9  Miscellanea  , 


The  Labour  Question  in  Lancashire. 

^ " COXSIDEEATION 
hitherto  nndis- 
oussed,  arising  out 
of  tho  history  of 
disputes,  such  us 
that  now  assuming 
so  painful  and 
even  dangerous  a 
form  in  tho  great 
home  of  the  cxitton 
manufacture  in 
Lancashire,  may 
prove  worthy  of 
attention.  It  is 
this.  The  disputes 


’ have  forgotten  the  iniquities  that  were  the  fruit 
of  that  most  plausible  social  arrangement.  The 
best  dreams  of  a certain  school  as  to  the  organi- 
sation of  credit  were  invested  with  living  reality 
by  the  truck  system  j and  the  result  was  the 
robbing  of  tho  working  classes  in  a more 
thorough  manner  than  has  perhaps  been  in  any 
other  way  accomplished. 

In  many  a country  village  and  remote  agri- 
cultural district  the  tyranny  of  “ the  shop”  is 
still  flourishing.  At  how  much  an  ounce  does 
the  shopkeeper  sell  tho  tea  or  the  cheese  that 
he  buys  by  tho  hundredweight  ? What  is  his 
idea  of  a fair  proflt  ? The  rule  heati  ;possidentes 
is  still  very  thoroughly  worked  out  in  many  a 
rural  locality. 

Why  is  not  this  the  case  in  large  towns  ? How 
is  it  that,  as  a rule,  prices  are  alike  in  all  shops 
between  thojof  equal  respectability? — meaning  by  respect- 
and  the  j ability  not  the  income  of  the  shop-owner,  but 


owners 

employers  of  tho  reliablo  excellence  of  tho  wares  that  he 
labour,  of  which  ; sells  ? Looking  at  the  large  number  of  persons 
unhappily  so  much  j wto  derive  their  living  from  the  exercise  of 
of  late  has  been  j retail  trade,  and  at  the  enormous  competition  for 

heard,  generally  | custom  which,  openly  or  tacitly,  almost  ovoiy- 
occur  around  the  | where  exists,  how  is  it  that  tho  most  inoxpe- 
cradlo  of  tho  rienced  buyer  may  count  upon  having  his  penny- 
steam  engine.  We  , worth  for  his  penny  in  any  respectable  shop  ? 

do  not  forget  that  [ The  reason  is,  that  with  certain  notable  ex- 

at  times  critical  j ceptions,  a general  appreciation  of  community  of 
difficulties  have  ^ interest  has  led  to  a general  adoption  of  com- 
arisen  in  very  ' mon  rules  by  the  great  mass  of  the  distributors 
^fferent  parts  of  the  social  edifice.  We 'of  commodities.  Tacit  self-defence  has  instituted 
ave  had  trouble  and  question  on  the  part  of  ^ an  unwritten  code  of  laws.  Tho  young  trades, 
bakers,  of  policemen,  of  bodies  of  workmen,  : man  who  sets  up  for  the  first  time  soon  undor- 

Buch  as  masons.  Bat,  as  a rule,  it  has  chiefly  stands  that  it  wfil  pay  him  better  in  the  long 

been  when  a large  population  has  sprung  ' run  to  sell  at  the  price  common  in  his  business, 
up  around  the  centres  created  by  or  for  tho  ! and  to  strive  for  his  share  of  custom  by  civility, 
aiyhcation  of  tho  motive  power  of  steam,  that ' promptitude,  intelligence,  and  excellence  of 

labour  strife  has  arisen.  And  in  most  other  | goods,  than  to  attempt  to  take  the  market  by 

cases,  even  if  there  be  no  direct  question  of  i storm  by  reduction  of  price.  It  may  be  hoped 
steam  power,  it  has  yet  mostly  been  due  to  the  that  this  feeling  is  rather  on  tho  increase  than 


concentration  of  population,  or  tho  other  great 
changes  in  human  condition  which  have  been 
wrought  out  in  consequence  of  the  mighty  in- 
ventiou  of  Watt,  that  the  origin  of  disputes  can 
be  traced.  The  nature  of  these  steam  conflicts, 
we  have  before  pointed  out,  is  too  often  suicidal! 
When,  owing  to  misapprehension  of  fact,  or  to 
any  other  source  of  human  error,  tho  paymaster 
and  the  producer  of  labour  begin  to  pull  in 
opposite  directions,  it  is  certain  that  the  trade 
in  which  such  dispute  occurs  is  passing  through 
a period  of  crises. 

But  tho  point  that  wo  have  now  most  distinctly 
in  view  is,  that  it  is  in  the  production,  rather  than 
in  the  distribution,  of  commodities  that  labour 
disputes  now  for  tho  most  part  occur.  And  this  is 
the  new  feature  of  the  case,  as  compared  with 
times  before  production  was  facilitated  by  arti- 
fical  means.  It  was  in  distribution  that  the 
great  differences  of  cost  formerly  arose,  and  that 
they  might  naturally  be  regarded  as  most  likely 
to  arise.  It  is  not  so  long  since  that  the  truck 
system  was  dragged  to  light  as  a method  of 
wringing  unjust  pence  out  of  every  shilling 
earned  by  tbe  labourer.  Our  readers  can  hardly 


otherwise.  Tho  various  co-operative  associations 
have  an  influence  in  that  direction.  Persons 
who  seek  only  to  lay  ont  as  little  money  as 
possible,  relying  on  their  own  judgment  for  the 
selection  of  purchases,  and  having  ample  time 
to  devote  to  the  purpose,  can  usually,  by  one 
moans  or  another,  obtain  what  they  require  at 
the  stores.  Persons  to  whom  time  is  of  the  first 
importance,  who  do  not  feel  themselves  to  be 
experienced  buyers,  who  hold  that  the  best 
articles  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  most  economi 
cal,  whatever  be  their  money  price,  so  that  it 
bo  proportioned  to  tho  real  value  of  the  goods, 
will  go  to  the  host  tradesman,  whore  they  can 
obtain  what  they  require,  at  a fair  price,  on  the 
responsibility  of  a well-known  name.  Between 
the  two,  the  shifty  advertising,  scamping  shop- 
keeper is,  it  may  be  hoped,  rather  going  to  the 
wall. 

This  state  of  things  has  arisen,  there  can  be 
no  doiibt,  from  a general  diffusion  of  knowledge  ' 
and  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  tho  articles  of  ' 
retail  trade.  Competition  here  assumes,  under  ! 
the  light  of  publicity,  a beneficial  instead  of  a 
ruinous  aspect.  Competition  for  excellence  is  a 


national  benefit.  Competition  for  nominal  cheap- 
ness may  almost  be  regarded  as  a main  source 
of  national  disaster.  It  is  all  very  well  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market,  if  the  goods  bo  worth 
tho  cost;  it  is  all  very  well  to  sell  in  the  dearest 
if  the  demand  be  equal  to  the  price.  By  omit- 
ting these  two  requisite  conditions,  winters  on 
political  economy  have  converted  a harmless 
platitude  into  a mischievous  fallacy. 

In  the  case  of  manufacture,  competition  has 
not  arrived  at  the  stage  to  which  long  experience 
has  conducted  tho  distribution  of  commodities. 
Manufacture,  using  tho  term  to  designate  those 
enormous  outputs  of  wrought  material  that  are 
produced  by  steam-mills  of  all  kinds,  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.  It  is,  indeed,  a colossal  babo.  But 
we  know  when  Arkwright  first  began  to  supplant 
human  skill  by  tho  spinning- jenny.  We  know 
when  Boulton  and  Watt  first  began  to  banish 
human  toil  and  horse  labour  by  the  consumption 
of  coal.  In  point  of  time,  even  tracing  our 
national  history  not  further  back  than  the 
Norman  Conquest,  steam  manufactux'e  is  so 
recent  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  only  in 
its  infancy.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  view 
to  find  that  the  conduct  of  manufacturers,  in 
respect  to  competition,  was  also  that  of  an  early 
and  ill-educated  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to 
retail  trade.  So  keen  is  the  race  for  sales,  that 
the  sellers  make  too  much  demand  on  their  own 
resources.  They  act  like  men  who  begin  to  row 
at  a number  of  strokes  per  minute  which  no 
human  muscles  can  keep  up.  They  take  it  out 
of  their  own  vigour.  Reducing  tho  pay  of 
labour  below  its  proper  proportion  is  an  act  of 
folly  of  the  same  nature  as  over-tasking  the 
physical  energies  of  the  racer. 

Rememberiug  that  tho  causes  of  action,  in 
any  complex  society,  are  themselves  complex — 
avoiding  any  too  hasty,  and  therefore  too  exclu- 
sive generalisation,  it  may  yet  be  urged  that 
the  main  source  of  the  disputes  which  have 
arisen  between  tho  owners  of  capital  and  tho 
owners  of  labour  may  be  found  in  tho  unbridled 
and  unmeasured  competition  of  the  former,  as 
between  themselves.  From  the  desire  to  under- 
sell comes  the  need  to  screw  the  workman. 
From  the  slopseller  who  advertises  cheap  shirts, 
of  which  tho  warp  is  thickened  with  devil’s 
dost,  and  tho  woof  is  damp  with  women’s  tears — 
those  of  the  women  engaged  at  2d.  per  shirt, — 
to  the  millowner  who  turns  out  hundreds  of 
miles  of  steam-rolled  goods,  at  a price  one 
element  of  which  is  the  hunger  of  his  factory- 
folk — the  evil  is  of  the  same  nature.  There  is  a 
general  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
of  the  teste  of  excellence,  among  which  ranks 
the  test  of  adequate  price.  Tbero  is  a general 
ignorance,  on  the  part  of  at  least  the  subordinate 
producers,  of  the  proper  proportionate  cost  of 
each  item  of  the  general  manufacturing  cost. 

If  this  be  so — and  wo  see  no  means  of  im- 
pugning the  statement — it  is,  at  all  events,  clear 
in  which  direction  to  look  for  a remedy.  It  is 
in  the  distribution  of  knowledge;  in  the  intro- 
duction into  the  system  of  manufacturing 
industry  of  that  same  kind  of  minute  acquaint- 
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ance  with  tho  cost  of  each  detail  of  business  that 
is  instinctively  acquired  in  distributive  industry. 
As  the  humblest  retail  trader  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  business  of  the  merchant,  so  must, 
sooner  or  later,  the  humblest  manufacturing 
operative  know  something  of  the  theory  and  cost 
of  manufacture. 

Tho  actual  state  of  things,  then,  is  one  that 
imperatively  demands  that  the  fullest  light  shall 
be  thrown  on  tho  cost  of  manufacture,  as  w'ell  as 
on  the  tests  of  excellence  in  the  articles  manu- 
factured. We  shall  not  be  accused  by  any  of 
those  familiar  with  our  pages  of  any  undue  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  tho  labourer,  as  against  his 
employer.  We  have  been  too  often  compelled 
rather  to  dwell  on  the  points  in  favour  of  the 
dispensers  of  wages,  as  against  those  urged 
by  tho  claimants  for  increase  of  pay,  or 
diminution  of  working  time.  But  there  are 
special  circumstances  in  tho  present  case. 
Tho  scene  of  the  contest  is  one  that  is  me- 
morable as  a locality  that  was  illustrated 
by  tho  noblest  self-control  on  [ithe  part  of 
the  operative  thousands,  at  a time  when  a 
policy,  which  many  foreseeing  thinkers  con- 
demned,  allowed  the  looms  of  Lancashire  to  be 
famished  for  want  of  cotton.  It  is  a circum- 
stance of  which  tho  significance  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated ; that  at  a time  when  30,000  hands 
have  already  ceased  work,  the  largest  firm  in 
the  town  or  district  of  Preston,  that  of  Messrs. 
Horrocks,  Miller,  & Co.,  who  employ  160,000 
spindles  and  3,500  looms,  are  going  on  at  full 
swing,  without  any  reduction  of  wages.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  give  any  explanation  but  ono 
to  that  statement,  supposing  it  to  be  exact.  The 
general  position  of  tho  mill-owners  is  that  a re- 
duction of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  prices  paid  for 
labour  is  essential  to  allow  them  to  make  such  a 
reduction  of  price  as  will  enable  them  to  sell  their 
products.  It  is  not  said  that  tho  prices  of  com- 
modities will  be  reduced  ten  per  cent.  To  that 
part  of  the  question  wo  shall  return.  We  now 
wish  to  show'  that,  in  tho  opinion  of  tho  manu- 
facturers as  a body,  the  state  of  the  market  is 
such  ns  to  require  a reduction  of  prices  in  order  ' 
to  stimulate  sales.  Of  Manchester  goods  as  a ! 
whole  there  is  a glut  in  the  markets  of  the  ! 
world.  How  is  it,  then,  that  Messrs.  Horrocks  ' 
can  go  on  as  merrily  as  if  nothing  of  the  sort  ' 
had  happened  ? Tliero  can  be  only  one  reply.  I 
If  things  are  as  above  stated,  the  goods  pro-  I 
duced  by  that  firm  must  have  such  a well-known  1 
standard  of  excellence  that  they  command  an 
undiminislied  sale.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  ^ 
any  fact  that  would  ho  more  instructive  as  to 
the  real  cause  of  the  glut  than  this,  if  it  bo  1 
true.  1 

Again,  there  is  a feature  in  the  present  con-  ! 
flict  which  shows  a great  sense  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  operatives.  That  sales  have 
declined  seems  to  bo  admitted  on  all  hands, 
though  we  have  just  seen  that  there  appear  to  ho 
exceptions.  Whether  this  fact  be,  as  the  work- 
people urge,  duo  to  tho  systematic  adulteration 
of  cotton  goods  by  tho  admixture  of  size  aud 
clay  or  not,  it  seems  to  bo  generally  admitted 
that  a reduction  in  price  is  the  only  mode  of 
increasing  demand.  It  may  well  bo  questioned, 
if  tho  statements  which  come  from  India  be 
reliable,  whether  any  such  reduction  can  be 
made  as  will  restore  the  former  activity  of  sales. 
But  that  by  the  bye.  In  case  of  the  glut  of  a 
market  with  goods  that  are  in  themselves  not 
only  suitable  to  the  market,  in  design,  but  of  a 
quality  that  will  stand  investigation,  two  modes 
of  stimulating  purchase  exist.  One  is  by 
diminiahiDg  supply,  the  other  is  by  reducing 
cost.  A concurrence  of  the  two  modes  is  what 
might  naturally  bo  regarded  as  both  the  fairest 
and  the  most  effectual  plan  to  adopt. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  only  means 
adopted  for  stimulating  salo  be  to  effect  such  a 
reduction  in  price  as  can  be  made  by  deducting 
10  per  cent,  from  the  wages  of  the  workpeople, 
manufacturers  will  be  doing  little  in  order  to 
re-open  the  market,  and  they  will  bo  doing  that 
little  exclusively  at  the  cost  of  their  hands.  If 
such  be  their  policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  understood,  and 
proved  to  bo  in  operation,  public  opinion  will  be 
loudly  pronounced  on  behalf  of  the  operatives. 
And  it  is  a sign  as  hopeful  as  it  is  significant, 
that  tho  working  people  themselves  have  not 
only  understood  this  part  of  tho  case,  but  have 
offered  to  aid  in  improving  the  market  at  a per- 
eonal  sacrifice  of  no  slight  magnitude.  A reduc- 
tion of  wages  by  10  per  cent,  means  a loss  to 
every  labourer  of  ono  sliilling  out  of  ten.  But  a 
stoppage  of  a factory  for  two  days  out  of  sLx 
means  a reduction  of  one-Uiird  of  the  earniugs 


of  every  workman.  True,  ho  has  his  time  on  his 
hands,  but  what  will  he  do  with  it  ? It  is,  as 
things  aro  at  present  ordered,  a useless  com- 
niodity : it  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  a 
holiday.  Two  days’  idleness  in  tho  week  to  an 
operative  means  two  days'  ennui;  and  tho  cost 
of  these  days,  in  food  and  other  necessaries,  is 
likely  to  bo  more,  rather  than  less,  than  that  of 
two  days  spent  at  work. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  working  people  to  submit  to  a loss  of 
28.  in  the  pound  in  the  rate  of  wages,  if  their 
employers  at  the  same  time  inflict  on  them  a 
further  loss  of  6s.  in  tho  pound  by  running 
short  time  ? 

In  our  view  of  the  case,  not  even  the  conduct 
of  the  Lancashire  operatives  duringthe  American 
cotton  famine  has  been  more  noble  and  more 
deserving  of  national  admiration  aud  support 
than  such  a proposal  as  tho  above, — a proposal, 
be  it  observed,  that  tho  mayor  of  Blackburn  has 
either  accepted,  or  himself  originated,  in  dealing 
with  his  own  hands.  “I  object  to  take  ISs. 
instead  of  flOs.  for  six  days’  work,”  says  tho 
spinner,  “as  it  will  bo  a useless  sacrifice,  but  I 
will  work  four  days  in  tho  week  for  12s.,  if 
you  will  close  your  mills  ou  the  other  two  days.” 
Whether  the  view  taken  by  the  operative  be 
right  or  wrong,  as  regards  the  future  course  of 
tho  market,  it  is  signally  fair  and  unselfish. 
Wo  shouldhave  said,  aignallydisinterested;  but  it 
would  bo  more  correct  to  say,  prompted  by  a 
regard  to  tho  permaneut  welfare  of  the  trade,  at 
the  cost  of  immediate  personal  suffering.  And 
supposing  it  to  bo  true,  as  reported  in  the  daily 
papers,  that  this  is  tho  present  attitude  of  the 
workpeople,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounco  it 
ono  that  is  worthy  of  the  very  highest  admira- 
tion, in  a moral  point  of  view.  How  far  it  is 
equally  admirable  in  an  intellectual  point  of 
view  is  another  question  j and  it  is  ono  of  which 
tho  national  welfare  demands  the  prompt  and 
certain  solution. 

Wo  hope  that  wo  express  onr  opinions  with 
sufficient  clearness.  The  great  thing  that  is  now 
needed  is  knowledge  of  the  whole  state  of  the 
case.  Is  there  a glut  of  cotton  goods  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  ? Tho  producers  say  that 
there  is  ; and  the  probability  is  that  they  are 
right.  Is  there  a glut  of  good  cotton  manufac- 
turers in  tho  market,  or  is  it  only  tho  case  that 
the  quality,  as  a rule,  has  so  deteriorated  that 
trade  turns  aside,  not  because  it  has  no  need, 
but  because  it  has  no  trust  ? That  is  a point  to 
ascertain.  The  operatives  say  that  it  is  so. 
lleports  from  all  parts  of  tho  world  say  that  it 
is  so.  The  full  time  worked  by  Messrs.  Horrocks 
intimates  that  it  is  so.  Wo  wait  for  the  evidence 
in  contradiction.  The  first  point,  then,  accu- 
rately to  ascertain  is  the  real  relation  of  demand 
aud  supply.  Is  tho  world  full  of  cotton  goods  ? 
or  is  it  only  refusing  to  take  goods  which  it 
suspects  to  be  part  cotton  aud  part  size  aud 
clny  ? 

If  tho  former  be  tho  case,  if  there  bo  only  a 
temporary  glut  of  goods,  the  true  remedy  is  the 
contraction  of  production.  Diminution  of  cost 
will  do  but  little  by  way  of  remedy.  The  dimi- 
nution  of  price  to  be  effected  on  a piece  of 
goods  is  said  to  be  disproportionately  small  as 
compared  with  the  reduction  of  wages.  But  lot 
this  be  as  it  will.  Let  us  suppose  that  by  re- 
ducing wages  10  per  cent.,  sale  prices  are 
diminished  20  per  cent.  What  will  bo  the 
result.  If  the  case  be  one  of  real  glut,  tho 
stimulus  thus  giv'en  would  be  compar’atively 
small,  and  its  effect  would  bo  limited.  If  it 
induced  the  purchaser  to  take  120  yards  of 
cotton  goods  where  he  would  otherwise  have 
taken  100,  he  will  bo  so  much  the  longer  before 
he  comes  for  another  100.  If  the  glut  be  ahoal 
fide  glut,  reduction  of  price  is  not  the  tnie  ex- 
pedient. Reduction  of  quantity  is  what  is  re- 
quired, or,  in  other  words,  not  reduction  of 
wages,  bnt  reduction  of  time. 

If,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  slackening  of  pur- 
chase be  due,  not  to  over-production,  but  to  a 
long-advancing  inferiority  of  material  which  has 
at  last  been  so  generally  detected  as  to  tell  on 
tho  market,  neither  reduction  of  cost  nor  reduc- 
tion of  supply  will  avail  much.  Tho  only 
remedy  will  lie  in  the  change  of  system.  It  will 
be  by  only  the  recovery  of  the  too-lightly  risked 
character  of  excel’ence  that  once  belonged  to  tho 
English  market  that  the  looms  of  Lancashire 
can  hereafter  be  kept  at  work. 

We  are  not  now  offering  any  opinion  as  to  the 
fairness  or  the  reverse  of  the  actual  rate  of 
wages.  Thirty  thousand  operatives  are  spoken 
of  as  now  idle.  The  cotton  operatives,  as  a whole, 
number  between  460,000  and  500,000  hands. 


From  1871  to  1876  there  was  a general,  though 
not  a universal  rise  in  tho  rate  of  wages  among 
them.  In  some  branches  of  employment  the 
advance  was  as  much  as  one-sixth  during 
these  five  years.  In  other  branches  (generally 
those  requiring  little  or  no  skill)  there  was 
no  advance.  We  refer  to  this  as  one  of  the 
elements  with  regard  to  which  it  is  requisite 
to  have  some  information.  The  relation 
between  the  wages  -paid  to  various  branches, 
and  tho  general  cost  of  production,  is  one 
element  in  the  case.  The  relation  between  these 
wages  and  the  present  cost  of  living  is  another. 
The  relation  between  tho  cost  of  production,  dis- 
tributed under  its  different  heads,  and  the 
market  price,  is  yet  a third  subject  for  inquiry. 
The  welfare  of  the  country  demands  that  these 
matters  should  be  no  longer  shrouded  in 
obscurity.  Manufacturers  may  think  it  highly 
desirable  to  keep  the  question  of  profit  and  loss 
to  themselves.  That  is  bnt  natural.  But  when 
a stress  such  as  that  which  may  now  be  only 
beginning  to  be  felt  comes  upon  any  system, 
that  mode  of  action  is  no  longer  possible.  When 
there  is  a profit  to  divide,  men  may  be  reticent 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  made.  But  when 
insolvency  stares  ono  in  the  face  reserve  is  at 
an  end.  For  better  or  for  worse,  every  item  of 
profit  and  of  loss  must  then  bo  shown  in  the- 
balance-sheet. 

Wo  think,  then,  that  proposals  of  arbitration 
aro  not,  at  the  present  moment,  what  is  required. 
It  is  said  that  the  millowners  decline  to  admit 
any  such  expedient.  For  an  arbitrator  or 
umpire  to  act,  he  must  first  bo  called  in.  But 
any  man  who  would  be  competent  to  act  as  an 
umpire,  and  who  could  afford  to  devote  enough 
time,  unpaid,  to  the  service  of  tho  nation,  can 
now  render  a far  more  signal  service  to  Lanca- 
shire than  would  be  done  by  the  effecting  of  a 
compromiso  between  any  particular  employei' 
aud  his  hands.  Any  man  who,  possessed  of 
competent  knowledge,  and  armed  with  impar- 
tiality, shall  set  himself  tho  task  of  throwing- 
the  full  light  of  day  on  tho  actual  state  of  tho 
cotton  manufactures  of  England,  will  deserve 
well  of  his  country. 

The  task,  indeed,  will  take  the  labour  of  more- 
than  one  or  two.  It  is  one  which  can  bo  much 
lightened  by  co-operation.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
denied  that  much  difficulty  opposes  so  desirable 
an  achievement.  The  first  duty,  that  of  ascer- 
taining the  true  condition  of  the  foreign  market,, 
is  one  of  great  delicacy.  It  need  not,  however,, 
be  unduly  complicated.  The  first  question  is 
not  that  of  tho  amount  of  unsold  goods  in  ware- 
house. It  is  that  of  tho  tone  of  public  feeling 
on  the  great  marts.  Is  it  a question  of  buying 
more  or  less, — sooner  or  later  ? Or  is  it  ono  of 
buying  from  a French  or  Gorman,  rather  than 
from  a Lancashire  producer  ? It  is  essential 
that  this  question  should  he  solved.  It  has  long 
been  brought  irregularly  before  the  public.  Th& 
prosperity  of  Lancashire,  and  tho  credit  of 
England,  demand  that  it  should  ho  now  authori- 
tatively set  at  rest. 

That  done,  the  second  point  is  to  throw  some 
light  on  tho  demands  of  each  market ; aud  as  to 
how  much  might  bo  fairly  exported,  year  by 
year,  to  a given  port,  making  allowance  for 
increase  of  demand.  As  to  this,  tho  local 
merchants  would,  no  doubt,  be  tho  best  judges. 
And  to  a certain  extent  such  demand  would  be 
self-indicating,  in  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
force  rubbish  on  the  customer. 

With  some  clear  idea  of  tho  consumption  of 
tho  world  for  goods  of  undeniable  quality,  the 
question  of  fair  price  might  be  attacked  with 
success.  In  the  great  public  works  of  Italy  tho 
plan  is  adopted  of  totalling  the  number  of  days’ 
work  performed  in  the  year,  and  of  pricing  the 
average  day’s  work  according  to  the  gross 
annual  expenditure,  including  materials  as  well 
as  wages.  We  require  something  of  tho  kind  to 
be  applied  to  the  cotton  manufacture.  How 
much  is  the  cost  of  cotton  ? How  much  that  of 
preparing,  of  spinning,  and  of  -weaving  it  ? In 
each  of  these  main  departments,  how  much  is 
required  for  interest  on  capital  and  maintenance 
of  buildings  aud  machinery,  and  how  much  for 
-wages  ? As  to  the  distribution  of  tho  wages  iu 
each  department,  the  hands  themselves  have 
something  to  say.  Tho  proportionate  wages 
differ  greatly,  rising  from  Ss.  to  40s.  or  more 
per  week.  There,  however,  we  do  not  suppose 
that  the  difficulty  will  arise.  When  wo  throw 
tho  division  of  tho  cost  of  production  into  the 
three  main  branches,  and  add  to  them  the  cost 
of  warehouse  aud  of  sale  (an  item  correspond- 
ing in  some  respects  to  tho  “ traflic  charges  ’* 
of  tho  railway  accounts),  wo  shall  have  made  a 
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gvoat  advaiico  towards  rendering  laBonr  disputes 
Buch  aa  tlie  present  impracticable  in  the  cotton 
trade. 

No  donbt  we  ehall  hoar  mnob  of  tho  sanctity 
of  private  interests,  and  of  the  impropriety  of 
letting  outsiders  Imow  the  secrets  of  trade. 
Those  opinions  have  a certain  weight.  There 
are  times  and  seasons  when  they  are  entitled  to 
great  respect.  Unfortunately  those  times  are 
not  the  present.  Wo  are  menaced  with  a stop- 
page in  a great  branch  of  our  national  trade. 
Wo  must  do  what  great  merchants  do  wlien 
they  find  insolvency  stare  them  in  the  face. 
They  place  their  books  in  the  hands  of  an  ac- 
countant. Wo  see  no  issue  for  the  present  con- 
flict,— no  hope  for  the  full  activity  of  Lanca- 
ehire, — but  by  one  of  two  courses.  Either  steps 
must  be  taken  to  convince  all  concerned  of  the 
good  quality  of  our  manufactures  j or,  failing  by 
the  preatige  of  excellent  quality  to  command  the 
markets  of  tho  world,  wo  must  make  such  an 
examination  of  our  accounts  as  to  see  where  the 
loss  occurs,  and  how  it  may  fairly  ho  distributed. 
At  present  tho  offer  to  combine  reduction  of 
<wag0  with  reduction  of  time  has  an  aspect  of 
equity  that  demands,  to  say  tho  least  of  it,  fall 
consideration. 


THE  WELL-SPRINU  OF  ART. 

It  seems  to  be  getting  more  and  more 
.'generally  recognised  that  in  regard  to  orna- 
mental art — all  that  art  which  is  not  in  the 
strict  sense  pictorial — we  are  between  a kind 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ; an  utter  negation,  on 
the  one  baud,  of  any  attempt  at  imparting 
beauty  to  objects  of  utility;  and  an  endeavour, 
■on  the  contrary,  to  impart  the  quality  of  beauty 
by  a conscious  effort,  in  a manner  not  arising 
necessarily  or  naturally  out  of  the  purposes  for 
■which  the  object  is  intended,  or  even  ont  of  the 
unsophisticated  predilections  of  tho  artists’  own 
feeling,  bnt  out  of  a con'viction  that  wo  ought 
to  like  beauty,  that  things  generally  ought  to  be 
beautiful,  and  that  we  shouid  at  once  proceed  to 
mako  them  so. 

That  is  the  plain  statement  of  tho  motive 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  msthotic  receipts 
for  making  life  more  beautiful  which  have  been 
so  prevalent  of  late.  The  result  has  been  what 
we  have  so  often  commented  upon,  tho  practice 
■of  seizing  on  a certain  phase  of  work  belonging 
to  a past  age  and  calling  it  artistic,  and  affixing 
it  to  all  onr  habitations  and  articles  of  furniture 
as  the  necessary  condition  of  their  being  ac- 
cepted with  satisfaction  by  ai'tistio  people. 
Things  are  made  in  a form  which  would  not  bo 
dictated  by  mere  reference  to  their  uses  and  to 
tlio  habits  of  workmanship  of  the  present  day, 
bnt  which  arose  from  tho  habits  of  workman- 
ship of  a former  time  ; and  the  prefix  “ art”  is 
tlienjplaced  before  them  ; as  “art-furniture,” 
“art-pottery,”  &c. ; and  so  far  has  the  self-con- 
■Bcious  selection  of  certain  elements  of  decoration 
been  carried,  that  we  hear  even  of  “ art-colours,” 
that  is,  colours  which  harmonise  with  a certain 
ctylo  of  decorative  treatment  now  popular  ; the 
phraao  just  at  present  standing  really  for  some 
favourite  sets  of  tertiary  tones  which  aro  in 
•vogue.  This  last  application  of  the  system  to 
colours,  as  if  there  were  certain  colours  that 
were  in  their  nature  more  artistic  than  others, 
as  in  itself  a reduclio  ad  absurdxmi,  and  perhaps 
is  a rather  instructive  comment  on  tho  character 
of  the  Avhole  movement. 

In  opposition  to  this,  or  rather  entirely 
ignoring  it,  lies  tho  mass  of  hard  practical  work 
in  which  the  practical  object  to  bo  attained  is 
alone  thouglit  of  : work  which  is  represented  on 
the  largest  scale  by  tho  proceedings  of  modem 
engineering,  hut  also  in  a very  multifarious 
manner  by  the  workmanship  of  most  ordinary 
tnanufactm-ing  or  artificers’  trades,  such  as 
hatters,  shoemakers,  &c.  To  a certain  extent 
the  engineers  have  occasionally  bowed  to  tho 
demand  for  art  in  a tentative  and  desultory 
manner,  adding  architectural  ornamentation  to 
their  structures,  but  in  a way  arguing  that  they 
were  either  ashamed  of  or  entirely  indifferent  to 
it,  and  generally  in  such  a style  as  to  prove  that 
they  had  better  have  been  so.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  real  pride  of  tho  engineer  is  not  at  all 
in  the  appearance  of  his  work,  but  in  tho  sense 
of  its  practical  snccess  and  suitability  for  its 
purpose.  And  this  is  much  the  same  with  the 
maker  of  articles  of  dress  and  of  furniture  who 
has  not  been  caught  by  the  shibboleth  of  any 
aesthetic  clique.  He  is  desirous,  probably,  to 
turn  out  a ‘‘neat  job,”  and  takes  a pride  in 
finish  of  mere  workmanship ; bnt  beyond  that 
he  has  no  special  interest  in  the  appearance  of 


his  work.  It  is  sufficient  to  him  that  it  is  in 
tho  accepted  fashion,  that  it  answers  its  purpose, 
and  is  of  good  quality  and  make*:  whether  it 
is  beautiful  or  not  would  be  a point  that  would 
never  enter  his  mind.  And  as  a rule  this  is  much 
the  same  with  the  engineer,  though  his,  of 
course,  is  a much  more  highly-educated  mind. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  him  that  the  bridge  he  has 
made  is  ugly.  He  cannot  see  that  it  is  ; and  ho 
hardly  understands  why  you.  should  care  about 
that  at  all,  if  it  takes  you  safely  over  tho 
chasm. 

A pendant  to  the  engineer  'in  this  respect  is 
the  average  builder,  the  speculating  builder,  in 
his  higher  and  lower  varieties.  He  may  at 
times  build  what  is  called  a “ good  ” house  ; i.c., 
fairly  planned  and  provided,  and  of  tolerably 
honest  materials.  The  upper  class  of  builder,  in 
his  lucid  intervals,  is  equal  to  this;  but  he,  also, 
does  not  care  the  least  how  his  house  looks, 
except  so  far  as  this,  that  experience  has  taught 
him  that  certain  customary  architectural  (?) 
costumes  and  dressings,  of  pilasters  and  archi- 
traves, are  necessary  in  order  to  make  a house 
go  off  well  with  the  better  class  of  tenants.  Ho 
oven  sometimes  gets  a step  farther  than  this, 
and  imitates,  with  more  or  less  success,  tho 
scenery  of  tho  “ art-architect,”  tho  hotter  to 
catch  the  more  aesthetically-minded  of  his 
customers. 

His  model  in  this  case,  tho  art-architect,  is,  of 
course,  tho  centre  and  fountain-head  of  the 
whole  “ art-movoment,”  and  is  now  an  old  insti- 
tution, who  has  ah’eady  gone  through  several 
phases  of  taste,  and  upon  whom  criticism,  appre- 
ciative and  tho  reverse,  have  been  all  but  ex- 
hausted.  He  is  the  opposite  pole  of  the  engineer, 
and  they  are  a mutual  wonder  and  hewildormcnt 
to  each  other. 

Thus  it  seems  that  wo  can  have,  whenever  we 
w’ant  it  and  can  pay  for  it,  ono  of  two  things  : 
wo  can  have  something  made  precisely  suiting 
its  purpose,  but  from  which  all  aim  at,  and  too 
often  all  realisation  of,  tho  beautiful,  is  excluded  ; 
or  we  can  have  something  which  is  consciously 
intended  to  bo  made  beautiful  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a certain  kind  of  treatment  engrafted 
upon  it, — a treatment  in  regard  to  form  and 
colour  which  is  arbitrarily  selected  as  having 
been  thought  beautiful  by  former  generations  of 
workers,  and,  ergo,  must,  it  is  supposed,  bo 
beautiful  now;  hut  which  does  not  arise  out  of 
the  conditions  of  the  material  from  which  the 
article  thus  decorated  is  made,  or  tho  objects  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

That  neither  of  these  alternatives  is  a satis- 
factory one  to  ourselves,  or  to  those  generally 
who  still  wish  for  art,  it  is  needless  to  observe. 
We  neither  want  suitability  without  beauty,  nor 
beauty  -without  suitability.  Tho  attitude  of 
society  at  largo  towards  these  two  opposite 
schools  of  workmanship,  the  practical  and  tho 
*'  msthetic,”  it  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to  define 
in  a word.  Tho  fact  seems  to  be  this.  A con- 
sidcrablc  section  of  society,  among  tho  upper 
classes  especially,  has  adopted  the  imitative 
msthetic  art-workmanship  as  a fashion  to  be 
followed  and  believed  in,  with  at  least  an 
appearance  of  enthusiasm.  A much  larger 
proportion  of  the  English  public,  including 
many  different  classes  of  society,  and  including 
also  most  of  tho  strongest  and  keenest  intellects 
of  the  day,  looks  with  indifference  and  a certain 
degree  of  contempt  on  tho  msthetic  party,  and 
pins  its  faith  to  jiractical  workmanship  and  tho 
best  and  most  economical  way  of  making  things 
to  serve  their  purpose,  as  the  aim  most  worthy 
of  sensible  people.  So  far  has  this  become  the 
spirit  of  the  present  day,  that  there  seems  really 
some  reason  for  what  we  have  heard  remarked, 
that  it  was  not  impossible  that  mankind  would 
eventually  look  upon  the  attempt  to  produce 
beauty  of  any  kind  as  too  frivolous  a matter  to 
engage  the  attention  of  a reasonable  being. 
With  many  persons,  and  those  by  no  means 
persons  of  weak  intellect  or  even  of  essentially 
narrow  mind,  it  seems  really  to  have  come  pretty 
nearly  to  that  now.  The  aesthetic  set  are  re- 
garded as  “foolish  persons”  (to  adopt  Carlyle’s 
euphuism),  whose  aims  and  tastes  are  quite  beside 
the  real  and  serious  ends  of  life. 

And  one  cannot  but  feel  that  this  contempt 
isin  a great  degree  justified.  Wo  have  ourselves 
recently  endeavoured  to  show  tho  inherent  folly 
and  futility  of  a set  of  publications  in  which  the 
ideas  of  the  aesthetic  party  for  the  time  being 
are  summed  up  and  crystallised.  And  it  is  of 
some  consequence  to  consider  what  it  is  which 


• We  speak,  of  course,  of  an  ideaOy-hoDOst  artificer;  a 
rara  avis,  certainly,  at  present. 


mainly  renders  this  movement  obnoxious  in  the 
eyes  of  strong-minded  people.  There  is,  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  something  to  be  said  for 
it.  With  some  people,  even  now,  and  with  a 
still  larger  number  a quarter  of  a century  back, 
tho  love  of  tho  art  of  tho  past  has  really  been 
due  to  a disgust  with  the  ugliness  of  modem  life^ 
a feeling  that  beauty  must  be  had  somehow, — 
beauty  in  architecture,  beauty  in  furniture  and 
decoration ; that  if  wo  could  not  get  it  from 
modern  forms  of  work,  it  was  better  to  go  hack 
to  old  ones,  and  try  to  revive  them,  rather  than 
to  have  no  beauty  at  all.  In  other  words,  tho 
revival  spirit  has  sprung  up  in  some  people  from 
a real  love  of  beauty,  and  hatred  of  ugliness  | 
and  in  this  form  it  is  unquestionably  respectable, 
even  if  mistaken  : it  is  an  effort  at  what  is 
right,  even  though  in  a wrong  way.  The  taste 
for  tertiary  tones,  however  wo  may  ridicule  Uio 
term  “art-colours”  as  applied  to  such  tones, 
Jma  a certain  value  also,  as  a protest  against 
tho  detestable  character  which  colours  and 
colour-combinations  (ono  cannot  say  harmonies) 
constantly  assume  in  the  wares  offered  for  sale 
in  English  shops,  and  worn  contentedly  and 
happily  by  English  people.*  What  we  believe 
makes  tho  movement  contemptible  in  the  view 
of  thoughtful  people,  is  that  tho  majority  of 
those  who  follow  it  do  so  not  from  critical  judg- 
ment, nor  from  love  of  art,  but  purely  from 
fashion.  Tou  go  to  house  after  house  and  find 
tho  same  reproduction  of  the  same  typo  of 
things,  obviously  from  no  personal  taste  on  tho 
part  of  tho  owner,  hut  from  tho  mere  habit  of 
moving  in  a groove  along  with  others,  and  ac- 
cepting as  beautiful  that  which  it  is  the  fashion 
to  say  is  beautiful.  The  choice  is  made,  in 
short,  from  no  inherent  love  of  tho  forms  of  art 
that  are  chosen ; and  this  brings  us  to  tho  point 
of  our  remarks. 

For  wo  take  it  that  at  tho  root  of  tho  whole 
unreality  of  modem  art  and  taste  lies  the  fact 
that  for  the  most  pai’t  it  is  not  indulged  through 
love  of  anything,  unless  wo  may  say  that  it  is 
tlu'ough  love  of  novelty  on  tho  one  side,  and  of 
money  on  tho  other.  We  ornament  a building 
in  some  accepted  style,  not  because  we  desire 
that  special  decoration  as  an  expression  of  oiu* 
o-wn  delight  in  beauty  or  of  our  desire  to  realise 
it,  bnt  because  some  ono  else  expects  us  to  put 
it  there ; because  it  has  become  tho  fashion  to 
do  it  in  that  way.  Each  ne%v  phase  of  art- 
revival  has  apparently  something  real  in  it  afc 
starting,  because  in  most  cases  those  who  first 
begin  it  do  so  through  a natural  and  sincere 
admiration  for  tho  particular  stylo  revived  : they 
throw  themselves,  for  instance,  as  Pugin  did, 
into  the  life  and  thought  of  a former  time,  and 
to  a great  extent  adopt  it  as  theii-  ow.  But 
even  the  first  enthusiasts  can  only  do  this 
partially,  because  no  man  of  tho  nineteenth 
century  can  really  put  himself  in  tho  position 
of  a man  of  another  age,  however  ho  may  wish 
to  do  so ; and  as  soon  as  tho  movement  passes 
beyond  the  first  founders  of  it,  inevitably  it 
becomes  a fashion  arbitrarily  selected.  For 
we  cannot  have  artistic  feeling  at  second-hand : 
wo  may  admire  and  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
work  of  the  thirteenth  - century  or  of  the 
eighteenth  - century  workman,  bub  wo  do  not 
produce  it  with  the  same  feeling  with  which 
he  did  it;  we  cannot  even  realise  what  that 
feeling  was.  If  it  were  possible  to  have 
one  building  erected  in  which  no  ornament  and 
no  colour  were  introduced  except  what  tho 
maker  of  it  really  desired  for  his  own  pleasure 
and  as  an  addition  to  the  beauty  and  expression 
of  his  work,  we  might  have  a practical  example 
of  the  secret  of  tmo  interest  in  decorative  work. 
Wo  have  certainly,  it  may  bo  said,  a good  many 
things  done  in  accordance  with  the  unsophisti- 
cated wishes  of  those  who  do  them  ; hut  they 
unfortunately  only  serve  to  prove  that  there  aro 
many  people  who  do  not  wish  for  beauty  at  all. 
If  the  engineer  had  a strong  and  decided 
pleasure  in  tho  picturesque  of  masonry  and 
ironwork  on  a great  scale,  his  structures  would 
show  it : they  would  bo  stamped  with  a forco 
and  character  derived  from  the  pei'sonal  pre- 
dilections of  the  designer,  and  his  enjoyment  in 
the  appearance  of  his  work.  But  tho  engineer 
does  not  care  about  its  appearance,  ho  only  cai-os 
for  its  practical  sufficiency,  and  the  result  is 
accordingly.  What  wo  do  not  care  for  we  can- 
not put  into  our  work ; wo  can  only  make  a 

• Wo  once  " assisted  ’*  at  a discussion  by  a man  of 
scionco  and  an  art-critic  on  tbo  subject  of  taste,  irhen  tbo 
scientific  interlocutor  sererely  ridiculed  the  " aesthetic '* 
school  of  tho  day,  unconscious  that  ho  -was  offering  ona 
practical  argument  on  their  side,  by  himself  wearing  a 
oeck-tie  the  colours  of  which  were  au  absolute  insult  to 
the  eye. 
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show  of  regard  for  it  by  making  it  like  what 
Eome  one  else  once  cared  for ; what  some  one 
did  becanse  he  enjoyed  doing  it,  and  we  do  be- 
canso  we  think  we  ought  to  enjoy  it. 

“ If,”  says  Mill,  “ we  meet  with  oven  a piece 
of  mechanical  work  which  is  done  as  if  the  work, 
man  loved  it,  and  tried  to  make  it  as  good  as 
possible,  though  something  less  good  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ostensibly 
made,  we  say  that  he  has  worked  like  an  artist.” 
There  is  the  condemnation  of  the  whole  body  of 
engineers  and  hatters  in  one  word.  It  is  not 
desired  by  any  “practical  man”  now  to  make  a 
thing  ns  good  as  it  possibly  can  be,  if  anything 
less  good  will  serve  the  immediate  purpose  : it 
would  be  rather  thought  absurd  to  do  so. 

But  till  we  have  that  desire  to  make  a thing 
as  good  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  our  own 
feeling  as  to  what  is  good,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  some  arbitrarily-accepted  standard,  we 
cannot  have  real  art.  Wo  can  draw  out  of  the 
art  of  the  past  as  out  of  a reservoir,  no  doubt : 
and  perhaps  the  draught  is  not  altogether  to  be 
despised ; in  a dry  and  thirsty  land  it  is  better 
than  nothing,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
all  that  is  left  to  us  now;  but  it  is  better  to 
recognise  that  it  is  only  a reservoir,  only  stand- 
ing water.  Art,  as  a living  fountain  of  enjoy- 
ment, can  spring  only  out  of  our  genuine  love 
for  what  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  desire  to 
emulate  and  reproduce  it  direct  from  nature  ; 
which  love,  therefore,  let  us  cultivate  and  cherish, 
as  the  most  precious  possession  wo  can  have,  the 
only  real  source  of  beauty  and  joy  in  our  feverish 
and  crowded  modern  life.  Let  us  carve  or  paint 
on  our  walla  and  elsewhere  about  us  that  which 
we  feel  gives  us  pleasure,  not  that  which  A says 
is  the  right  thing,  or  which  B desires  to  sell  to 
ns.  The  real  joy  of  art  is  like  that  mentioned 
in  the  good  book,  “ with  which  a stranger  inter- 
meddleth  not.” 


MARBLE,  IRON,  AND  ZINC  PALACES  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

Sepcblican  Americans  regarding  themselves 
as  merchant  princes,  are  quite  right,  we  snp- 
pose,  to  erect  and  make  nse  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses,  of  marble  palaces  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Do’  Medici,  or  the  Ricasoli,  who  for  what  we  now 
know  still  sell  their  pleasantly  thin  wine  in  the 
lower  apartments  of  Michelozzi’s  magnificent 
palazzo  at  Florence. 

Stewart’s  marble  palace,  that  famona  building, 
the  envy  most  likely  of  the  dry-goods  men  of 
the  world,  was  the  first  palace  erected  in  this 
city,  and  it  still  asserts  by  its  simple  exterior  a 
claim  to  our  esteem,  while  the  magnificence  of  ' 
the  wares  that  load  its  well-planned  floors  are 
said  even  in  this  year  of  commercial  depression 
to  be  attracting  at  this  season  as  many  admirers 
as  on  former  years. 

Stewart’s  up-town  palace  is  of  somewhat 
larger  dimensions  ; but  is  in  reality  the  work  of 
tho  ironmongers’  skill,  having  however,  the 
appearance  to  the  novice  in  these  matters  of  the 
purest  marble;  of  Mrs.  Stewart’s  real,  dazzling, 
marble  palace  still  higher  up-town,  “ on  Fifth 
Avenue,”  we  are  not  speaking  hastily  when  we 
affirm  that  it  is  a larger  and  more  expensive 
building  than  any  single  London  or  Parisian 
princely  structure  that  has  boon  built  for  many 
a day ; it  is  certainly  superior  in  importance,  as 
a work  of  tho  stone-masons,  to  Bridgewater 
House.  What  will  ultimately  become  of  Mrs. 
Stewart's  marble  palace  here,  it  is  difficult  to 
say ; in  this  country,  where  tho  property  of  a 
man  is  divided  at  his  death,  it  is  rarely  that  the 
eldest  son  or  any  member  of  the  family  is 
affluent  enough  to  keep  up  the  great  house,  and 
such  an  experiment  as  this  has  never  yet  been 
tried  on  so  largo  a scale. 

New  York  is  not  yet  a city  of  palaces,  and 
even  the  Fifth  Avenue,  with  its  unquestioned 
beauty,  will  never  rival  the  Strada  Nuovo  of 
Genoa,  or  even  the  Boulevard  Centrale  of 
Brussels,  and  when  tho  exceedingly  fine  Roman 
Catholic  marble  cathedral  is  finished,  and  other 
projected  artistic  works  completed,  we  shall 
find  that  Stewart’s  Women’s  Hotel,  cast-iron  as 
it  is,  will  have  a claim  to  artistic  merit,  such  as 
real  utility  is  entitled  to,  equal  to  the  best  of  the 
more  plastic  productions  of  the  builder,  erected 
for  loss  benevolent  purposes.  Well-contrived 
iron  and  skilfully,  cast  zinc  aro  surely  good 
euongh  materials  to  house  and  protect  from  the 
rain  the  ill-manufactured  products  that  servo  to 
Swell  tho  enormous  incomes,  and  to  aid  the 
loving  work  of  the  trade  speculator  in  politics 
and  commerce. 

What  is  so  peculiarly  offensive  about  the 


building  here,  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  art, 
but  the  look  as  if  art,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood,  had  been  considered  over-much  ; the 
decorator  appears  invariably  to  have  been 
called  in  too  early  to  make  unsightly  a con- 
struction sufficiently  simple  to  bo  able  to  rely 
on  its  own  beauty  ; for  defects  may  bo  admired 
in  the  way  that  parents  are  said  to  have  tho 
strongest  affection  for  their  weakest  offspring  ; 
the  fact  is,  that  the  builders  and  their  employers 
have  long  known,  and  therefore  now  know  very 
well,  how  their  own  interests  are  best  served, 
and  the  temporary  improvements  that  they  have 
been  making  have  Bucoeeded  sufficiently  well  to 
warrant  them  in  continuing  to  build  on  principles 
that  they  have  long  followed. 

There  are  just  now  being  completed  in  Wall- 
street,  two  honses,  however,  tho  designs  and 
finish  of  which  are  equal,  wo  believe,  to  any  City 
work  in  London  or  elsewhere,  and  they  have  the 
appearance  of  a stability  that  will  long  outlast 
the  many  rotten  transactions  that  will  assuredly 
bo  conducted  within  their  walls. 

There  can  be  no  absolute  or  unquestioned 
reasons  for  our  admiration  or  poetical  respect 
of  marble  as  a material  for  our  shops  and 
homes;  bricks  and  mortar  are  surely  good 
enough,  and  wood,  iron,  or  zinc,  and  especially 
terra-cotta  or  porcelain,  are  excellent  materials 
for  tho  civilised  world  to  make  use  of;  but  here, 
if  we  could  canvas  the  opinion  of  the  many  who 
aro  about  to  build,  the  majority  would  decide 
on  costly  Carrara,  or  dazzling  Delaware,  marble 
for  their  houses,  their  places  of  worship,  for 
their  mantelpieces,  or  their  mangers. 

It  is,  after  all,  tho  abuse  of  iron,  in  place  of 
marble,  that  gets  at  last  found  out,  and  tho 
humbug  of  the  thing  offends  even  the  offender, 
while  a general  tone  of  suspicion  exists  in  the 
minds  of  every  one,  to  tho  utter  destruction  of 
the  imaginative  powers, *and  the  imitation  heavy 
columns  of  iron,  or  tho  bold  zinc  comice  and 
mouldings,  no  longer  represent  to  their  minds, 
or  to  the  eye,  a costly  marble  or  stone  piece  of 
“ whittling,”  but  a cheap,  flimsy,  and,  correctly 
does  it  appear  to  them,  a nseless  projection. 

We  can  recall  at  least  one  cast-iron  front  not 
a hundred  miles  from  the  Bank  of  England  that 
suffers  nothing;  by  comparison  with  what  it 
appears  to  imitate,  but  the  same  noble  artist 
who  designed  it  has  since  done  better  work  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Chelsea,  and  at  Ken- 
sington,  which  shows  an  appreciation  of  old 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ; and  if  we 
allow  the  same  skilful  artist  to  adorn  London 
still  more,  the  dear  old  smoky  city  will  become 
more  beautiful  than  ever;  but  hero,  however, 
much  as  iron  and  zinc  (may  have  aided,  as  they 
have  done,  the  builders’  purposes,  neither  iron 
nor  zinc  has  added  to  tho  beauty  of  the  city. 

In  Belgium,  especially  in  Brussels,  decorative 
architects  make  great  use,  and  have  long  done 
BO,  of  wooden  cornices  and  attic  windows,  so 
skilfully  incorporated  with  the  composition  sur- 
faces of  tho  house  that  the  expert  in  building 
matters  may  be  led  into  admiration  that  loses 
no  claim  to  his  esteem,  oven  after  he  is  unde- 
ceived; and  tho  woodwork  here,  when  the  best 
is  done,  needs  no  addition  of  paint  to  enhance 
its  beauty,  although  undoubtedly  some  of  the 
most  thoroughly  estimable  buildings  in  this 
country  are  the  old  wooden  residences,  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  and  comfortable  veran- 
dahs, the  whole  house  being  painted  with  honest 
white  lead,  tho  only  thorough  protection  against 
an  inclement  summer  and  searching  winter 
weather.  When  those  eighteenth-contury  houses 
are  additionally  adorned  with  finished  mouldings 
within  and  prettily-designed  fanlights  over  the 
front  doors,  and  iron  railing  of  admirable  design 
leading  np  the  stone  steps,  and  winding  to  the 
upper  floors,  admitting  one  to  “carved”  apart- 
ments, where  good  old-fashioned  fireplaces  aro 
to  be  found,  one  feels  at  home  and  disposed  to 
remain  where  so  much  resembles  the  residences 
of  Old  England. 

Everything  can  be  said  against,  very  little  in 
favonr  of,  the  building  that  is  now  going  on  in 
New  York,  regarded  from  any  other  point  of 
view  than  the  most  mercenary.  One  must  have 
a profound  knowledge  of  municipal  real  estate 
property  to  know  how  all  this  rubbish  “ pays,” 
before  one  can  speak  authoritatively  on  such  a 
question ; bat,  regarded  from  an  artistic  position, 
everything  we  see  about  us  calls  for  the  severest 
condemnation,  with  the  exception  of  a certain 
amount  of  domestic  convenience,  far  deficient, 
however,  on  the  whole,  to  what  is  being  done 
just  now  in  Paris  and  other  cities.  We,  who 
are  at  this  moment  surrounded  with  all  these 
modern  comforts,  occupying,  as  we  do,  a flat  in 


a perfectly  new  house,  envy  immensely  our 
neighour  100  yards  off,  who  is  living  in  an  old 
wooden  mansion  built  a century  ago, — such  a 
house  as  Gt  P.  R.  James,  when  he  first  visited 
America,  in  1850,  occupied  at  Hell-gate,  within 
sight  of  tho  pleasant  spot  from  which  wc  are 
now  writing. 

The  real  palaces  of  America,  as  everybody 
knows,  have  long  been  their  famous  hotels ; hero 
are  built  and  fui-nisbed,  as  many  travellers  are 
stupidly  in  the  habit  of  saying,  “ palaces  for  the 
people,”  containing  all  tho  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  the  palaces  of  Europe;  and  here,  it 
is  not  uncommonly  supposed,  may  bo  secured 
at  a comparatively  low  rate  all  the  delicacies 
of  a Parisian  restaurant ; but  this  is  a popular 
error  with  European  travellers ; the  natives 
themselves  know  bettor ; they  in  such  respects 
are  real  old  travellers,  and  no  one  better  than 
an  American  knows  how  to  appreciate  onr 
simple  good  old-fashioned  English  inns,  or  tho 
exact  merit  of  tho  last  established  hotel  near 
the  Trocadero. 

Hero  are  certainly  to  be  found,  at  an  easy  rate 
and  of  no  small  choice,  w’ell-carpeted,  per- 
fectly  clean  and  comfortable  bod-rooms,  with  a 
gorgeous  table,  good  enough,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, for  the  most  affluent  backwoodsman, 
and  sufficiently  abundant  for  tho  stupidest 
giant ; wines  and  other  stuff,  not  much  more 
adulterated  than  at  European  hotels,  with  one 
comfort  certainly  in  advance  of  the  world,  a 
variety  of  seats  and  lounges  all  but  perfect; 
but  to  compare  any  b6tol  with  those  of  Paris, 
the  Hdtel  in  the  Rue  Castigliono,  the  Hfitol 
Chatham,  and  several  others,  becomes  as  odious 
as  the  comparison  between  many  other  of  the 
social  institutions  of  this  country  and  our  own. 

The  iron  palaces  in  Now  York  and  the  zinc 
ornamentations  aro  confined  to  the  warebonses, 
the  large  shops,  and  to  some  of  the  np-towo 
hotels ; the  zinc  cornices  to  about  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  of  red-brick  and  brown-stone-front  houses 
between  14th  and  120th  streets.  Zino  is  now 
beginning  to  bo  properly  used  for  Mansarde 
windows  in  some  of  the  most  pronounced  of 
these  justly-admired  uppermost  stories,  and  one 
is  reminded  by  these  reproductions  of  the  charm- 
ing windows  of  modem  Paris.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  admiration  that  New  Yorkers  have 
always  entertained  for  “ the  wickedest  city  in 
tho  world,”  it  is  a little  surprising  that  New 
York  in  no  degree,  not  oven  in  its  wickedness, 
reminds  one  of  the  French  capital. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Lenox’s  own 
charming  residence,  and  near  to  his  hideous 
museum,  some  agreeable  sky-lines  are  to  be  met 
with  contrasted  with  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
tiresome  sameness,  and  if  Now  York  is  ever  to 
obtain  any  character  of  an  architectural  descrip- 
tion it  will  surely  be  for  the  slightness  and 
easily-detected  falsehood  of  its  street  cornices, 
and  for  the  largest  amount  of  vulgarity  and 
coarseness  of  artistic  detail  of  any  city  in  tho 
wide  world. 

New  York  houses,  whether  in  marble,  brown 
stone,  rod  brick,  or  iron,  rarely  give  one  the  idea 
of  happiness  within,  and  probably  tho  pleasantosi 
hours  passed  by  their  inmates  are  in  anticipating 
the  time  when  they  can  leave  their  over-heated 
apartments  for  “ the  bed-room  and  parlour  ” of 
the  Hdtel  du  Louvre,  or  tho  “ Splendido  ” ; the 
more  easily  pleased  aro  those  who  liave  learned 
to  be  content  with  their  own  homos  (like  onr 
Londoner  who  sighs  for  the  country)  for  an  early 
departure  to  Newport  or  Longbranch,  or  some 
pleasant  height  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Catskills, 
where  again  tho  chief  employment  of  home  is  in 
tho  accumulation  of  objects  and  surroondinga  of 
foreign  travel. 

The  ability  to  live  decently  in  a palace, 
marble  or  not,  in  New  York,  can,  after  all,  if 
truth  be  said,  scarcely  over  exist ; for  by  the 
time  tho  art  required  for  such  a life  can  be 
acquired,  the  luxury  of  leaving  the  place  must 
have  also  been  felt,  and  the  constant  succession 
of  new  inhabitants  in  search  of  palatial  homes 
and  corresponding  manners  must  ultimately 
dishearten  the  domestic  element  so  completely 
as  to  render  our  very  servants  discontented, 
notwithstanding  their  enormous  wages,  with  the 
simplicity  of  our  ways,  and  onr  invincible  igno- 
rance as  regards  vales  and  percentage,  and  even 
the  most  obedient  servant  can  scarcely  contrive  to 
remain  patient  with  our  vulgar  habit  in  America 
of  suspecting  that  every  one  wants  to  “ take  a 
rise  ” out  of  every  other  person. 

In  London  we  are  just  beginning  to  see  our 
way  how  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  living  every 
one  in  his  own  palace,  and  what  with  Mr. 
Hankey’s  new  house,  and  many  others  that 
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appear  to  be  literally  epringing  up,  wo  may 
all  of  ua  Bome  day  find  that  living  on  a flat  is  the 
right  way ; that  ie,  thoec  who  are  obliged  to  live 
in  London  ; bat  Heaven  spare  ua  from  such  a 
mode  of  lifo,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis ; our  country  lifo  appears  nearer  on 
the  road  which  leads  to  perfection  than  any 
onward  movement  that  wo  know  of.  In  what- 
ever other  art  England  may  bo  deficient,  how  to 
live  in  the  country  is  an  art  there  that  the  world 
may  safely  endeavour  to  emulate,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  may  ourselves  repose  com- 
placently in  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
those  who  so  assiduously  avail  themselves  of 
the  good  things  and  points  that  exist  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  not  likely  to  bo 
surpassed  by  those  who  are  contented  with 
simply  their  own  ways  and  means. 

New  York. 


FIRES  IN  THEATRES.* 

“ Now  and  then  the  public  are  startled  by 
reports  of  terrific  fires  in  theatres,  accompanied 
too  often  by  great  loss  of  lifo.  A vague  feeling 
takes  possession  of  ns  that  a place  meant  for 
recreation  ought  not  to  be  so  liglitly  expo.scd  to 
the  risk  of  fire,  and  that  perhaps  we  ourselves 
have  often  escaped  death  in  the  flames  by  a 
mere  chance.  But  this  feeling  does  not  last. 
The  dreadful  occurrence  recodes  into  tbo  back- 
ground, is  looked  upon  by  and  by  as  an  unfor- 
tunate accident,  and  until  the  next  conflagration 
in  a theatre  everything  remains  as  before.” 

It  is  thus  that  the  writer  of  the  book  before 
us  introduces  a subject  which  has  been  unfortu- 
nately only  too  often  before  tho  public,  without, 
.however,  any  practical  result  having  followed 
the  discussion  to  which  it  invariably  gives  rise. 
The  author  has  laboured  long  with  a view  of  in- 
ducing those  concerned  in  tho  management  of 
theatres  to  adopt  efficient  measures  for  tho  pre- 
vention of  fires  in  the  buildings  under  thoir 
charge.  About  seven  years  ago  ho  delivered  a 
lecturo  before  the  Society  of  Engineers  and 
Architects  of  Vienna  on  “ Fires  in  Theatres,” 
and  on  the  protective  measures  necessary  for 
preventing  their  occurrence.  This  lecturo  was 
at  tho  time  issued  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet 
which  is  now  out  of  print.  Meanwhile  more 
than  a hundred  theatres  have  been  destroyed  by 
firo  ; many  of  the  conflagrations,  especially  those 
of  Rouen,  Barmen,  and  Brooklyn,  have  exacted 
heavy  sacrifices  of  life.  Notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  life  involved,  very  littlo  has  been  done 
up  to  tho  present  time  for  preventing  similar 
calamities.  On  tho  ono  hand,  the  ever  impend- 
ing danger  seems  but  littlo  understood}  on  the 
other,  tlie  conviction  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
I gained  ground  that  there  are  ample  mechanical 
I appliances  and  means  at  our  disposal  for  foro- 
' stalling  effectually  that  peril. 

This  state  of  the  matter  happily  induced  the 
author  to  collect  and  put  together  during  the  last 
I few  yeai'S  such  material  as  be  was  able  to 
obtain,  and  to  give  it  wider  publicity  in  a book 
' which,  besides  being  a mine  of  information, 

I supplies  practical  suggestions  for  preventing 
I fires  in  theatres.  After  reading  it,  we  do  not 
I feel  at  all  surprised  that  its  appearance  should 
I have  excited  tho  greatest  interest  in  Germany. 

I The  list  of  fires  in  theatres  that  have  been 
I recorded  includes  523  cases  in  which  tho  build- 
, ings  were  completely  destroyed.  The  record 
I extends  from  the  year  1569,  when  the  Teatro 
I della  Carita  in  Venice  was  consumed  by  the 
flames,  up  to  tho  end  of  1877  (December  11, 
Cardiff  theatre) } mention  is  also  made  of  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  eleven  Roman  theatres, 
chrouicled  by  classical  authors.  As  a simple 
register  of  fires  in  theatres  would  be  of  little 
use,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  gather  as 
many  details  as  he  has  been  able  of  each 
I calamity,  and  to  discover,  by  means  of  past 
I experience,  tho  right  way  for  remedying  the 
1 present  evils.  It  would  lead  us  too  far,  and 
I encroach  too  much  on  the  space  at  our  disposal, 

' wero  we  to  attempt  to  reproduce  even  a tithe  of 
tho  information  thus  given.  Wo  may,  however, 

' remind  Londoners  especially  that  Astley’s 
' Amphitheatre  has  boon  burnt  down  four  times 
(1791,  1803,  1830,  18-11)  5 that  Drury  Lane, 

, Covent  Garden,  and  Her  Majesty’s  have  each 
I been  consumed  by  the  flames  three  times  ; and 
that  of  existing  theatres,  seven  have  before  been 
I destroyed  by  fire.  No  less  tbau  tbirty-one  fires 
I in  London  theatres  are  chronicled,  tho  next 
largest  number  (twenty-nine)  being  recorded  in 

• Theaterbriindo  und  die  zur  Verhutung  derselben 
I erforderlichea  SchutzmiiBBregeln.  Yon  Aug.  Folscli. 
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the  case  of  Paris,  New  York  following  with 
twenty-six,  and  the  modem  San  Francisco  with 
tho  astonuding  number  of  twenty-one.  In  Paris 
and  London  nearly  all  the  theatres,  one  after 
another,  have  been  burnt  down.  A remark- 
able case  is  that  of  Edinburgh,  where  four 
tlieatres  wore  destroyed  within  twelve  years. 
Of  foreign  theatres,  the  Teatro  Atarazanoa  in 
Seville  deserves  mention.  Am  old  chi'onicle 
records  that  it  was  burnt  down  in  1615  for  the 
sixth  time,  that  it  was  re-erected  in  1631,  and 
that  it  was  consumed  by  the  flames  for  the 
seventh  time  in  1675. 

Among  the  most  disastrous  fires  recorded 
comes  that  of  the  theatre  of  Capo  d’letria  in 
179-1 ; about  1,000  persons  lost  their  lives. 
Nearly  800  persons  were  killed  in  tho  fire  which 
broke  out  in  Lehmann’s  Theatre  and  Circus  at 
St.  Petersburg,  on  February  1-1,  1836.  On 
May  25,  1845,  at  Canton,  a Chinese  theatre 
caught  fire.  As  usual  there,  tho  stracture  con- 
sisted only  of  bamboo,  mats,  boards,  and  light 
stuffs,  tho  whole  being  surrounded  by  four  walls, 
and  only  one  exit  being  provided.  Of  the  many 
spectators,  only  a few  were  able  to  save  their 
lives.  The  Mandarin,  in  his  official  report, 
stated  that  1,370  corpses  had  been  found,  and 
that  there  were  no  less  than  2,000  persons  injured, 
of  whom  300  expired  shortly  after.  This  is 
perhaps,”  tho  author  remarks,  “ the  most  apt 
caricature  of  tho  arrangements  in  our  own 
modern  theatres.  We,  also,  heap  up  a mass  of 
the  most  combustible  materials,  play  carelessly 
with  fire  and  naked  lights,  and  squeeze  together 
in  an  enclosed  space  thousands  of  people,  with- 
out  providing  for  cases  of  emergency  a sufficient 
number  of  exits.”  Another  disastrous  fire  in 
China  was  that  of  Tienhsiu,  in.  May,  1872,  when 
600  people  lost  their  lives. 

The  horrors  of  the  destruction  by  firo  of  the 
Brooklyn  theatre  on  December  5,  1876,  are  yet 
too  fresh  in  men’s  minds  to  require  recapitulating 
here,  nor  is  there  any  need  to  refer  at  length  to 
the  exasperation  of  tho  American  public  when 
the  utter  recklessness  with  which  the  safety  of 
the  public  had  been  disregarded  became  known. 
That  just  indignation  found  vent  iu  tho  verdict 
of  the  jury ; but  tiiat  verdict  was  most 
effectually  emphasised  by  the  public  when  for 
weeks  and  months  after  that  dire  evening  they 
stayed  away  from  all  theatres,  although  their 
proprietors,  as  far  as  they  had  not  already  been 
brought  to  bankruptcy,  provided  exits  inabund- 
ance,  bought  fire-engines  and  hose  wholesale, 
and,  to  use  tho  language  of  the  American  press, 
” laid  on  whole  aquariums  behind  tho  scenes.” 

Amongst  all  iho  scenes  of  suffering  caused  by 
carelessness,  it  is  refreshing  to  look  at  tho  other 
side  of  thopicture  presented  by  the  author.  Very 
often  great  catastrophes  are  arrested  by  mere 
accident ; fortunately  more  often  disasters  aro 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  a few.  Thus, 
on  January  31,  1865,  when  the  Surrey  Theatre 
was  burnt  down,  not  a single  life  was  lost,  thanks 
to  tho  display  of  coolness  by  several  actors, 
but  thanks  also  to  the  excellent  arrangements 
made  for  the  exit  of  the  spectators,  as  was  testi- 
fied by  Captain  Shaw  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  January  28,  1866. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  provisions  made  in 
tho  new  Surrey  Theatre  for  such  emergencies 
are  as  good  as  they  wero  iu  the  old  building. 
Another  remarkable  case  of  presence  of  mind, 
which  probably  saved  hundreds  of  lives,  was 
that  iu  Crosby’s  Opera,  Chicago,  when  one  even- 
ing  in  February,  1870,  the  stage-manager  sud- 
denly noticed  a fire  smouldering  at  tho  rear  of 
tho  stage.  Instead  of  announcing  tho  fact  to 
the  spectators,  ho  ordered  the  curtain  to  be 
dropped,  and,  stepping  before  it,  intimated  to 
them  that  something  had  happened  which  made 
it  imperative  for  the  performance  to  ceaso  at 
once.  The  public  were  startled,  bub  retired 
quietly.  Ouly  when  outside  did  they  learn  the 
real  state  of  the  matter. 

By  fai’  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work 
is  formed  by  the  suggestions  which  tho  writer 
makes  for  preventing  fires  iu  theatres ; but' 
before  turning  to  this  part  of  his  subject,  let  us 
inquire,  as  far  as  we  are  able  with  the  aid  of 
his  book,  what  has  actually  been  done  in  this 
and  other  countries  for  guarding  the  safety  of 
the  public  in  that  direction.  In  Austria  and 
Germany  the  arrangements  are,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  Some  of  the  Vienna  theatres  are 
recommended  as  the  very  patterns  of  what  a 
theatre  should  be.  In  France,  the  destruction 
of  tho  Grand  Theitro  at  Nantes,  on  August 
24th,  1796,  and  of  the  Odeon  at  Paris,  on  March 
18th,  1799,  supplied  tho  initiative  to  a series  of 
thorough-going  measures  respecting  the  pre- 


vention of  similar  calamities,  and  subsequent 
fires  led  to  tho  issue  of  a number  of  ordinances 
by  the  Prefect  of  Police  in  Paris.  They  were 
consolidated  in  tho  ordinance  of  July  let,  1864, 
issued  by  that  functionary,  and  they  contain 
many  excellent  regulations,  proved  by  long  ex- 
perience, but  somewhat  out  of  date.  The  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  that  ordinance  are  given  in 
full  by  the  author. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  what  tho  latter  has 
to  say  respecting  theatres  in  this  country.  Ho 
describes  the  manner  in  which  we  look  after  our 
theatres  as  “ peculiar.”  “ In  England,”  he  re- 
marks, “ everything  which  in  Prance  is  regu- 
lated by  a series  of  ordinances  issued  by  tho 
paternal  care  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  is  left  to 
the  goodwill  and  responsibility  of  individual  per- 
sons. The  arrangements  of  some  English  theatres 
are,  no  doubt,  excellent ; but  in  most  of  them 
the  provisions  made  for  protection  against  fire 
are  simply  miserable.  . . Some  sorb  of  super- 

vision has  been  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain for  the  last  250  years.  Theoretically,  ho 
has  largo  powers,  an  appeal  against  his  regula- 
tions being  permitted  only  to  tho  House  of 
Commons  ‘ for  unwarrantable  interference.’ 
But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
can  inflict  no  penalty  whatever.”  Tbo  author, 
after  a criticism  of  the  functions  exercised  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlaiu  in  the  capacity  of  official 
censor,  then  describes  the  successive  steps  taken 
in  England  in  1866  and  1867  ; and  again  in  1875, 
but  without  practical  results.  In  speaking  of 
Captain  Shawls  “ Fires  in  Theatres  ” (published 
in  1876),  he  says  that  tho  contents  of  that  pam- 
phlet may  be  fitly  summarised  in  one  of  its  sen- 
tences, viz.,  that  in  which  the  writer  characterises 
as  a reproach  to  our  timo  that  by  the  clumsiness  or 
overzeal  of  a scene-shifter  or  other  “ super  ” the 
lives  of  thousands  may  still  bo  jeopardised.  All 
the  steps  taken  have  been  useless.  Matters 
cannot  be  so  easily  managed  with  us,  the  author 
thinks,  as,  for  in.stance,  in  France,  where  the 
Prefect  of  Police  lias  simply  to  issue  his  ordi- 
nance, while  iu  England  everything  must 
be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Ouly  tho 
dreadful  calamity  of  Brooklyn  caused  some 
fresh  stir,  and  led  to  the  conviction  that  matters 
as  they  are  at  present  are  extremely  dangerous, 
and  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  exist. 
Notwithstanding  tho  gi'owing  excitement  of 
public  opinion,  tbo  Lord  Chamberlain  confined 
himself  to  order  a general  inspection  of  the 
theatres,  aud  on  December  21,  1876,  to  address 
to  all  managers  of  theatres  a written  admo- 
nition to  keep  all  doors  of  exit  open,  adding,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  loft  it  “ confidently”  to 
tho  managers  that  they  would  do  their  utmost 
to  avoid  calamities  of  all  descriptions,  and 
especially  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  a 
panic,  which  may  arise  at  all  times  “ without 
cause  aud  without  any  blame  attaching  to 
managers  of  theatres.”  Tho  managers  of  thea- 
tres, however,  who  felt  hard  hit  by  tho  ever- 
recurring  articles  of  tho  papers,  headed  “ Fires 
in  Theatres,”  thought  of  exorcising  tho  spirit 
raised  by  pointing  out  tho  fact  that,  iu  all  recent 
fires  in  theatres  in  England,  no  lives  have  been 
sacrificed.  They  further  emphasised  that,  if 
there  really  existed  any  dangerous  arrange- 
ments in  theatres,  tho  good  sense  and  the 
humanity  of  managers  of  theatres  would  bo 
powerful  enough  to  take  tho  necessary  steps  for 
removing  them  without  public  discussion.  This 
mutual  expression  of  confidence  was  but  ill- 
suited  to  calm  excited  public  opinion ; theatre- 
goers felt  only  too  truly  bow  imperatively 
necessary  it  was  to  eradicate,  once  aud  for  all, 
tho  danger  always  lurking  in  theatres.  Soon 
after  tho  opening  of  Parliament  in  1S77,  the 
question  of  theatres  was  again  brought  to  the 
fore,  and  the  recent  committee  on  tires  was 
instructed  to  examiuo  closely  into  the  moans  for 
the  better  protection  of  life  and  px'operty  in 
theatres  and  other  public  places  of  amusement. 
The  result  was  a report  which,  it  is  true,  jiro- 
poses,  as  formulated  in  the  Buildings  Bill  now 
before  Parliament,  for  all  new  theatres  com- 
plete  protection  against  fire,  but  which  with 
regard  to  existing  theatres  suggests  that  only  such 
evils  should  bo  remedied  as  might  be  effected 
without  a disproportionate  expense  ! The  further 
recommendations  for  frequent  inspection  of 
theatres,  imposition  of  fines  in  case  of  non- 
observance  of  the  rules  laid  down,  Ac.,  seem  to 
the  point}  but  the  proposal  to  permit  present 
arrangements,  acknowledged  to  be  dangerous  as 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  to  cemtinuo 
simply  because  their  remedy  would  cause  con- 
siderable expense,  is  erroneous,  aud  has  met 
with  such  a poweifful  resistance  on  all  sides  that 
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surely  our  legislators  cannot  let  tlie  matter  rest 
where  it  is,  nor  be  satisfied  with  half-measures. 
The  catastrophe  of  Brooklyn  has,  however,  led  to 
some  decisive  steps  being  taken  in  the  English 
provincial  towns  by  authorities  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  In  Dublin, 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  at  the  beginning  of 
1877,  ordered  a thorough  examination  of  all  the 
theatres  with  respect  to  their  means  of  exit  and 
the  provisions  made  for  cases  of  fire.  In  Liver- 
pool the  permanent  inspection  of  theatres,  wdth 
a view  of  ensuring  safety  in  similar  cases,  i!kc., 
was  also  ordered. 

It  is  time  now  to  direct  attention  to  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  work  before  us — that 
treating  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  protect 
theatres  against  fire;  further,  how  so  to  con- 
struct them  as  to  prevent  such  calamities  as 
have  been  from  time  to  time  recorded.  The 
principal  requirement  for  a theatre,  according 
to  the  author,  is  that  it  should  stand  isolated. 
In  too  many  cases  town-halls,  valuable  archives, 
libraries,  churches,  picture-galleries,  bazaars, 
(fee.,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  flames  in  conse- 
quence of  their  proximity  to  theatres.  The 
latter,  further,  should  not  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  buildings  containing  highly  inflammable 
or  explosive  substances.  Where,  however,  this 
highly  desirable  condition  cannot  be  complied 
with,  theatres  ought  to  be  separated  from 
neighbouring  buildings  by  efficient  party-walls. 
The  report  on  the  fire  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Sheffield,  on  March  25th,  1865,  states  distinctly 
that  some  of  the  neighbouring  houses  were 
preserved  ‘‘  because  the  party-walls  were  of 
nousnal  thickness.”  The  same  experience  was 
obtained  also  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Queen’s  Theatre  in  Edinburgh,  on  April 
4th,  1877.  Those  party-walls  should  be  carried 
at  least  6 ft.  beyond  the  roof.  In  places  where 
theatres  are  separated  from  other  buildings 
only  by  narrow  courts  or  lanes,  the  doors  and 
windows  of  sucli  buildings  facing  the  theatre 
should  be  protected  by  iron  shutters  or  blinds. 
As  regards  the  theatres  themselves,  solidity  is 
the  first  and  principal  condition,  not  only  of 
safety  ngninst  fire,  bat  also  of  sustaining  the 
enormous  strain  put  upon  the  structure  by  a 
large  enneourso  of  peoplo.  The  instances  are 
numerous  in  which  dreadful  accidents  have 
occurred  from  the  latter  cause.  A most  objec- 
tionable way  of  testing  the  capacity  of  theatres 
to  bear  weights  was  resorted  to  in  Paris  before 
the  First  Revolution.  When,  after  the  third 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  Grand  Opera-house, 
on  April  18th,  1788,  the  provisional  building  in 
the  Boulevard  Saint-Martin  was  erected  within 
seventy-five  days,  the  solidity  of  the  interim 
opera-house  was  tried  by  giving  a gratis  per- 
formance for  the  peoplo  on  the  birthday  of  the 
Dauphin ! Later,  soldiers  were  detached  for 
the  same  purpose,  an  infamous  proceeding  which 
fortunately  is  now  no  longer  thought  of. 
Theatrical  buildings  should  bo  constructed  in 
such  a manner  as  to  provide  ample  space  in  every 
part  of  the  house.  In  theatres  where  this  con- 
dition is  not  complied  with — and  this  is  the  case 
with  many  of  our  structures  — the  want  of 
space  increases  the  danger  in  case  of  fire,  for  it 
brings  all  the  combustible  materials  accumulated 
in  a theatre  more  closely  together,  hinders  the 
efforts  made  to  extinguish  tires,  and  impedes 
the  rapid  exit  of  a panic-stricken  audience. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  tliat  theatres  which 
day  after  day  are  exposed  to  such  great  risks 
of  fire  should  be  constructed  as  much  as  possible 
of  fireproof  materials.  Their  use  ensures  the 
advantage  of  preventing  the  spread  of  fire  by 
materials  which  are  themselves  incombustible. 
Wooden  erections,  even  of  a temporary  nature, 
for  theatrical  purposes  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
to  exist.  Wood,  in  this  age  of  iron,  should  be 
most  sparingly  used  in  permanent  bnildinga. 
The  modern  high  mansard  roofs  are  not 
applicable  at  all  for  theatres,  because  their 
construction  involves  the  employment  on  a 
large  scale  of  that  material.  It  would  be  idle 
to  attempt  to  construct  theatres  perfectly  fire- 
proof,  for  the  material  has  yet  to  be  found  which 
would  resist  the  effects  of  fii*e  under  all  conditions. 
We  ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  we  are  able 
to  restrict  fires  from  spreading  by  using  materials 
which  will  not  aid  in  doing  so.  Much  may  be 
done  for  the  protection  of  theatres  by  dividing 
the  different  parts  of  the  building  by  solid  walls 
reaching  beyond  the  roof,  the  introduction  of  as 
few  openings  as  possible  in  those  walls,  and  the 
closing  of  all  such  openings  by  solid  iron  dixirs. 
This  isolation  wo  have  always  strongly  advo- 
cated. But  it  ought  to  be  canned  out  not  only  in  a 
vertical  direction,  sub-division  ought  also  to  take 


place  horizontally  by  fireproof  floors  and  ceil- 
ings. Models  in  this  respect  are  the  new 
Imperial  Opera-house,  Vienna,  and  the  Grand 
Opera-house  of  Paris. 

One  of  the  principal  protections  against  loss 
of  life  in  theatres  in  case  of  fire  is  the  complete 
separation  of  the  stage  from  the  anditorium. 
This  is  best  effected  by  an  iron  curtain,  for  even 
a wall  carried  from  the  very  foundations  to 
above  the  roof  would  serve  to  but  little  purpose 
if  the  great  opening  formed  by  the  proscenium 
were  left  unprotected.  Such  curtains  are  not 
a modem  invention ; the  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
burnt  do'Nvn  on  February  24,  1809,  was  provided 
with  one  as  early  as  1794,  but  shortly  before 
that  fire  it  had  been  taken  down,  because  it  had 
become  useless  and  rusted  through  long  neglect. 
At  the  i*e-erection  of  the  same  theatre,  the  stage 
and  auditorium  were  perfectly  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  iron  curtain.  Reference  to 
this  provision  is  made  in  the  prologue  spoken 
at  the  opening  of  the  theatre  on  October  10, 
1812,  and  wribten  by  Lord  Byron,  wherein  ho 
humorously  said : — 

“ Fire,  we  assure  our  generous  benefactors, 

Will  oalj  bum  the  scenery  aud  the  actors.” 

Since  that  time  the  iron  curtain  has  been  in- 
troduced in  all  good  theatres.  In  Vienna  every 
theatre  is  provided  with  it.  In  Paris  its  intro- 
duction has  been  made  eompnlsory.  The  iron 
curtain  is  found  in  the  best  theatres  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  other  large 
cities  on  the  Continent.  It  is  made  generally  of 
closely-meshed  iron  wire ; but  those  formed  of 
sheet  iron,  corrngated  in  some  instances,  and 
others  constructed  of  steel  plates  on  the  same 
principle  as  revolving  shutters,  are  considered 
the  best.  In  order  to  ensure  perfect  safety,  the 
parting  wall  should  be  carried  up  to  the  level  of 
the  proscenium,  so  as  to  meet  the  descending 
iron  curtain.  It  shonld  also  be  made  a practice 
to  let  that  curtain  down  every  evening  after  the 
close  of  the  performance,  when  at  least  the 
auditorium  would  be  safe  during  the  night. 
Naturally,  those  curtains  ought  to  be  hung  on 
chains  or  wire-rope. 

The  question  what  and  how  many  exits 
ought  to  be  provided  for  a theatre  is  one  of  the 
utmost  importance.  We  mentioned  above  the 
case  of  the  Chinese  theatre  at  Canton,  and  yet 
a great  many  theatres  are  no  better  off  for 
means  of  exit.  In  most  of  them  they  are 
utterly  inadequate,  as,  unfortunately,  only  too 
many  catastrophes  have  again  and  again  demon- 
strated, and  it  is  only  when  they  happen  that 
the  evil  is  remedied  in  the  particular  locality 
where  they  have  occurred.  Wo  might  point  to 
hundreds  of  such  instances  mentioned  by  the 
author,  but  regard  for  space  prevents  us.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  thousands  of  valnable  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  sauve  qui  pent  through 
few  and  narrow  exits  in  case  of  alarm  of  fire  in 
theatres,  very  often  false  alarm,  which  might 
have  been  saved  if  ample  doors  had  been  pro- 
vided. Such  panics,  however,  are  not  confined 
to  theatres ; they  have  occurred  in  churches, 
in  concert-rooms,  and  elsewhere.  The  rules 
recommended  by  the  author  for  providing  exits 
are  as  follows.  Doors  should  be  made  on 
all  sides  of  theatres  ; they  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  different  streams  of  the  departing 
spectators  should  nowhere  meet.  To  attain  this 
object,  doors  must  be  provided  in  abundance, 
and  they  shonld  be  as  broad  as  possible.  The 
latter  condition  is  also  a sine  qu<i  non  in  all 
staircases,  corridors,  and  passages.  All  doors 
should  open  towards  the  outside ; otherwise  in 
a crush  it  would  be  impossible  to  open  them. 
As  stairs,  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
form  a source  of  danger,  they  should  be  con- 
structed of  incombustible  materials.  Winding 
stairs  are  highly  objectionable,  and  at  all  times 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb.  Besides  the  usual 
means  of  exit,  auxiliary  doors,  to  be  plainly 
described  as  safety  doors,  should  be  provided, 
and  they  should  all  lead  direct  into  the  open  air 
without  interfering  with  the  usual  exits.  In 
Paris  theatres  it  is  the  practice  to  open  at  the 
close  of  the  performance  all  the  doors,  so  as  to 
make  the  public  acquainted  with  them.  Finally, 
all  corridors,  passages,  stairs,  doors,  <&c.,  intended 
for  the  departure  of  the  public  must  be  kept 
completely  free  from  all  obstruction.  If  it  is 
highly  necessary  to  adopt  all  these  and  numerous 
other  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  it 
becomes  imperative  to  do  the  same  for  the  stage 
portion  of  a theatre.  Actors  and  all  others 
engaged  in  that  part  are  exposed  to  much 
greater  risk,  for  nearly  all  fires  in  theatres 
originate  there.  In  many  cases  the  provisions 
made  in  that  direction  are  of  such  an  inadequate 


nature  that  only  one  way  is  left  for  escape  to 
persons  engaged  on  the  stage,  viz.,  through  the 
window.  Captain  Shaw,  in  bis  evidence,  recom- 
mended iron  safety  ladders  outside  theatres. 
Of  his  valuable  book  on  this  suhjectof  fires,  we 
have  before  now  spoken. 

The  means  adopted  for  lighting  and  heating 
theatres  are  another  source  of  danger.  Gas  is 
now  almost  universally  used  for  lighting;  bnt 
petroleum  is  also  burnt,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  risk  attending  its  use.  In  many 
theatres  oil-lamps  are  combined  with  gas,  or  are 
supplementary  to  them.  All  gas-flames  shonld 
bo  protected  by  wire  gauze ; naked  lights 
should,  under  no  circumstances,  be  permitted. 
All  the  arrangements  for  lighting  by  gas  should 
be  systematic,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a gas- 
engineer.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  gas  arrangements  in 
largo  theatres,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  total 
length  of  gas-pipes  in  the  new  Opera  at  Paris  is 
over  15i  English  miles,  that  of  the  Vienna 
Opera  House  7^  English  miles,  and  that  often 
from  2,000  to  3,000  gas-flames  are  required  for 
lighting  the  stage  alone.  The  gas  for  the  two 
portions  of  the  house  ought  to  be  derived  from 
different  and  entirely  independent  supply-pipes, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  shut  off  either  at  pleasure. 
In  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  the  same  main  sup- 
plied both  parts,  and  the  horror  of  the  situation 
was  increased  a hundred-fold  when  those  in  the 
auditorium  suddenly  found  themselves  in  the 
dark  by  the  gas  being  turned  off.  The  mode 
generally  adopted  of  lighting  the  gas  is  also 
highly  dangerous,  and  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity for  lighting  gas  is  a great  improvement. 
Electricity  serves  for  this  purpose  in  the  larger 
theatres  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Berlin,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Moscow. 

The  measui'es  of  precaution  in  heating  theatres 
may  be  shortly  summarised  thus.  Under  all 
circumstances  the  heating  of  the  whole  theatre 
by  a single  apparatus,  located  in  the  basement 
of  the  house,  is  much  safer  than  the  heating  of 
its  different  parts  separately,  as  each  warming 
apparatus  forms  a source  of  danger  by  itself, 
and  the  employment  of  a number  of  them  con- 
sequently only  multiplies  the  risk.  Whatever 
mode  of  heating  may  be  adopted,  whether 
steam,  hot  water,  or  hot  air,  the  greatest  care 
must,  under  all  circumstances,  bo  exercised. 

As  regards  the  means  of  extinguishing  fires, 
each  theatre  ought  to  be  abundantly  provided 
with  them.  An  ample  store  of  water  must 
always  he  kept  in  reserve.  Where  the  pressure 
of  the  outside  supply  is  not  sufficient,  extra 
reservoirs  should  be  constructed,  which-should 
be  always  full,  and  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  changes  of  temperature.  Cases  of 
fires  have  occurred  where,  although  ample  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  supply  of  water,  both 
the  pipes  and  the  tanks  were  frozen.  Hydrants 
in  different  parts  of  the  house  become  a neces- 
sity, especially  in  larger  theatres.  In  theatres, 
more  than  in  any  other  building,  conflagrations 
spread  so  rapidly  that  only  the  promptest  ex- 
tinction of  the  fire  will  save  them  from  destruc- 
tion. The  mode  of  extinguishing  fires  introduced 
in  the  Court  Theatre  at  Munich,  by  flooding  the 
stage  or  any  other  part  of  the  house,  by  means 
of  perforated  pipes,  is  not  a novelty,  but  it  had 
fallen  somewhat  into  disuse.  This  system  was 
patented  in  1862,  by  Messrs.  Lawes  McLennan, 
and  proposed  by  Mr.  Boucicault  for  the  new 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  but  was  not  introduced. 
After  the  Brooklyn  fire.  Professor  Pepper  illns- 
trated  this  mode  of  extinguishing  fires  by  a 
lecture,  with  practical  illustrations,  at  Sadler's 
Wells.  His  object  was  to  calm  the  public  mind 
after  the  dreadful  catastrophe  in  America,  by 
this  experiment,  being  justly  of  opinion  that  the 
public  would  prefer  to  be  wetted  to  the  skin 
rather  than  burnt  alive. 

Another  safeguard  against  the  destruction  of 
theatres  by  fire  is  that  they  should  be  continu- 
ally guarded.  In  most  theatres  men  of  the 
public  fire  brigades  are  detached  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  with  good  effect ; bnt  the  guarding  of 
such  buildings  is  not  always  effectual,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  destruction  of  the  theatres  at 
Plymouth  and  Glasgow,  both  in  1863 ; of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Sheffield,  1865;  Her  Majesty’s, 
1867  ; the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  Glasgow, 
1869  ; the  Theatre  Royal,  Hull,  the  same  year  ; 
the  Rotunda  Theatre,  1877;  and  numerous 
other  instances.  In  all  those  oases  proper 
supervision  might  have  prevented  their  destruc- 
tion. 

This  sort  of  supervision,  however,  will  only 
prove  effective  if  it  is  supplemented  by  perio- 
dical inspections  by  some  constituted  authority. 
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They  take  place  regularly  in  several  cities  of 
the  Continent,  and  they  have  been  recommended 
for  London ; but  there  the  matter  has  rested. 
Those  inspections  should  happen  without  pre- 
vious notice  being  given,  and  best  of  all  during 
performances,  when  any  hitch  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  safety  might  bo  easily  discovered.  It 
would  serve  greatly  to  reassure  the  public  if  the 
results  of  those  inspections  were  published  in 
the  daily  papers,  as  is  done,  for  instance,  in 
Vienna.  It  need  liardly  be  added  that  hon&  fide 
account.?  of  the  state  in  which  theatres  are 
found  would  better  tend  in  that  direction  than  if 
the  papers  were  to  use  the  stereotyped  phrase 
that  everything  has  been  found  in  perfect  order, 
which,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  is 
not  true. 

Yet,  after  all  the  measures  of  safety  have 
been  adopted  that  are  possible,  there  still  re- 
mains the  ugly  fact,  that,  on  the  whole,  theatres 
are  nothing  better  than  vast  storehouses  of  in- 
flammable  materials  which  the  omission  of  due 
precaution  might  set  at  any  moment  ablaze. 
This  is  just  the  vulnerable  point  in  buildings 
used  for  theatrical  purposes,  and  it  can  only  be 
guarded  against  by  the  employment  of  incom- 
bustible  materials,  or  by  rendering  those  that 
are  easily  inflammable  less  so,  or  fireproof.  The 
substances  proper  for  attaining  that  end  have 
been  known,  and  in  many  eases  employed,  but 
unfortunately  not  universally.  Those  materials 
include  soluble  glass  to  which  whitening  has 
been  added  ; such  a coating  applied  to  woodwork 
will  last  for  twenty  years.  The  progress  made 
in  chemistry  has  added  other  sabstances  equally 
effective,  such  an  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which, 
mixed  with  gypsum,  supplies  a fireproof  coat 
for  wood  ; the  same  may  be  said  of  borate  of 
magnesia.  As  regards  the  decorations,  much 
more  difficulty  has  had  to  be  encountered.  All 
protective  substances  hitherto  recommended 
have  failed  to  find  approval,  mainly  because 
they  destroy  the  effect  of  the  colouriog.  A pre- 
paration, the  composition  of  which  is  at  pre- 
sent still  a secret,  was  made  in  1874  by  Messrs. 
Kreittmayr,  of  Munich,  which,  when  tested, 
gave  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Gauze,  as  well 
as  the  coarsest  linen,  impregnsted  with  this 
preparation,  did  not  transmit  the  flame  j they 
were  simply  slowly  charred.  Professor  Pepper 
showed  by  experiment  how  decorations  treated 
w'ith  fireproof  preparations,  such  as  alum,  borate 
of  magnesia,  tungstate  of  soda,  phosphate  of 
ammonia,  &c.,  on  being  exposed  to  a powerful 
spirit-flame,  were  slowly  carbonised  ; they  were 
not  consumed,  nor  did  they  transmit  the  flame. 
The  practical  application  of  such  protective 
preparations  has  made  some  progress  in  London. 
All  the  new  decorations,  for  some  time  past,  in 
the  Criterion  Theatre  and  in  the  Folly  Theatre 
have  been  impregnated  with  tungstate  of  soda ; 
and  a number  of  theatrical  managers,  in  their 
evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
in  April,  1877,  spoke  very  favourably  of  this 
proceeding.  How  great  the  progress  made  in 
this  direction  has  been  in  America  since  the 
great  Brooklyn  fire,  the  following  notice,  pub- 
lished in  the  play-ljills  of  the  Eagle  Theatre, 
New  York,  may  show: — 


oases.  Bnt,  after  all,  the  public  themselves  are 
the  most  powerful  agent  for  effecting  any  good. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks,  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  as  concise  as  possible 
in  dealing  with  a subject  of  such  various 
aspects,  we  would  urge  managers  of  theatres, 
and  all  those  interested  in  the  matter,  to  well 
study  the  book,  and  ponder  over  the  information 
it  contains.  In  comparing  the  two  systems, 
they  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  our- 
selves, that  the  public  on  the  Continent  are 
much  better  protected,  and  that  with  all  our 
vaunted  liberty  of  the  subject  we  are  in  such 
matters  much  worse  off  than  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours whom  we  look  down  upon  in  this  I'espect. 
A little  paternal  government  would  effect  much 
good  also  in  this  country.  As  regards  the 
British  public,  the  matter  rests  entirely  in  their 
own  hands,  as  we  have  already  ventured  to  point 
out.  They  should  encourage  legislation  for  such 
a laudable  object,  and  not  rest  satisfied  until  all 
that  human  foresight  can  accomplish  is  done, 
and  without  further  loss  of  time.  The  duty  of 
fostering  this  tendency  belongs  to  the  Press  of 
tliis  country. 


“Mr.  Hart  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  patrons  of 
the  Eagle  to  the  fact,  that  all  the  scenerj,  drops,  transfor- 
mations, used  in  the  holiday  pantoinime  have  in  them  a 
preparation  of  tungstate  of  soda,  vyhich  vvas  carefully 
tested  as  proof  against  fire  nt  Wallack’a  Theatre,  on 
pecoraher  20th,  1870,  and  recommended  to  all  theatres  by 
Mr.  Dion  Boucicault.’’ 

Ifc  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  aversion  to  innova- 
tions rooted  in  the  British  mind  may  be  over- 
come, and  tbo  dangerous  state  of  our  stages  be 
removed  by  introducing  some  sort  of  protection 
against  fire  to  all  objects  of  decoration.  It  is 
likewise  to  be  desired  that  all  dresses  made 
of  light  inflammable  materials  should  be  pro- 
tected in  a similar  manner  by  impregnation  with 
a fii-eproof  solution.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
authorities  to  insist  upon  this,  because  those 
most  intei'estcd  in  it,  tbe  persons  engaged  on 
the  stage,  are,  strangely  enough,  most  averse 
to  it.  On  the  whole,  it  is  highly  advisable  that 
the  public  authorities  should  be  furnished  with 
larger  powers  for  enforcing  all  measures  of  pre- 
caution, as  to  some  extent  is  the  case  on  ihe 
Continent.  Great  assistance  in  this  respect  may 
also  be  expected  from  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panics,  who  are  very  frequently  heavy  sufferers, 
and  whoso  interest  it  would  seem  to  be  to  insist 
upon  duo  precautions  being  adopted.  At  present, 
London  theatres  pay  an  average  premium  of 
tlu-co  per  cent.  The  companies  might  effect 
much  good  by  raising  the  premiums  for  badly- 
arranged  theatres,  or  even  by  refusing  to 
entertain  applications  for  insurance  in  such 


SION  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  City  of  London  is  truly  the  city  of  charity, 
and  all  over  tbe  world  it  has  long  been  cele- 
brated  for  the  remarkable  number  of  its  bene- 
volent institutions.  It  matters  little  what  class 
of  charity  is  desired,  for  snre  enough,  if  looked 
for,  80  will  it  be  found.  More  especially  striking 
are  the  nooks  and  comers  wherein  many  of  oar 
forefathers  loved  to  build  those  low-roofed  ill- 
ventilated  huts  which  served  for  centuries  as 
the  almshouses  for  the  decayed  City  townsfolk. 
Happily,  “the  march  of  improvement”  has 
taught  modem  trustees  to  seek  a healthier 
atmosphere  for  their  brethren,  while,  as  for  the 
houses  that  are  now  erected,  they  are  palaces, 
indeed,  compared  -with  those  which  were  thought 
sufficient  in  those  good  old  times  when  no  true 
citizen  lived  out  of  the  sound  of  Bow  bells.  For 
instance,  compare  the  Mercers’  almshouses  of 
old  with^  their  new  ones  at  Highgate ; the 
Drapers’  in  Crutched-friara  and  Barbican  with 
those  at  Tottenham;  the  Fishmongers’,  at  New- 
ington,— a better  class  of  the  old  stock, — with 
those  at  Wandsworth ; and  the  Clotbworkers’, 
at  Cripplegate,  with  those  at  Essex. road.  Truly 
may  it  be  said  comparisons  are  odious ! 

And  now  another  block  of  houses  has 
vanished.  On  April  4 were  sold  tbe  materials 
of  the  Sion  College  Almshonses  in  Philip-lane, 
London. wall,  and  upon  the  site  of  these  and  ad- , 
joining  buildings  in  Aldermanbury  (11,015  super, 
feet)  will  soon  be  formed  a new  street  of  ware- 
houses, which,  running  between  Philip-lane  and 
Aldermanbury,  is  to  be  called  Sion  College-street. 

There  are  few  sites  in  the  City  more  histori- 
cally  interesting  than  this  one.  We  can  go  back 
500  years,  and  there  are  deeds  extant  telling  us 
its  descent  to  the  present  time.  But  it  was  not 
Sion  College  until  the  first  Charles's  reign. 
Before  then,  although  a foundation  of  charity, 
its  name  was  properly  Elsing  Spittlf=!.  The  old 
London  chronicler  of  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
John  Stow,  tells  us  that  “ at  the  north  end  of 
Gayspurr-lane,  in  Cripplegate  Ward  Within,  was 
of  old  time  a house  of  Nuns,  which  house  being 
in  great  decay,  William  Elsing,  mercer,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  1329  (tbe  third  of  Edward  III.), 
began,  in  place  thereof,  the  foundation  of  an 
hospital  for  sustentation  of  one  Jmndred  blind 
men,  towards  the  erection  whereof  he  gave  his 
two  houses  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphage  and 
our  blessed  Lady,  in  Aldermanbury,  and  also 
his  houses  and  rents  in  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 
and  St.  Martin  Pomeroy.  This  house  was  after- 
wai-ds  called  a priory  or  hospital  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin,  founded  in  the  year  1332,  by  William 
Elsing,  for  canons  regular,  the  which  William 
became  the  first  prior  thereof  himself.  Robert 
Elsing,  sou  of  the  said  William,  gave  to  tbe  said 
hospital  xii.  li.  per  annum  for  the  finding  of  three 
priests.”  Such  is  Stow’s  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  charity.  Dugdale  furnishes  copies  of 
the  original  foundation  deeds,  which  fortu- 
nately are  still  preserved  among  the  Cottonian 
charters  in  the  British  Mmseum.  The  first  is 
dated  1st  June,  1331.  It  has  two  seals  appended, 
one  being  Elsing’s  own  seal  witli  motto,  “ Jesiw 
Nazarenus  Rej)  Judeorum.”  The  second  is  dated 
Hadham,  2nd  November,  1340,  being  the  consent 
of  the  Biship  of  London  that  the  four  secular 
priests  should  be  made  canons  regular  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine.  The  seal  upon  this 
deed, — a bishop  conferring  the  benediction, — is 
veiy  beautiful.  In  addition  to  these,  it  is  in- 


teresting to  note  that  both  Sion  College  and 
the  Museum  possess  other  valuable  documents 
relating  to  the  early  foundation,  which,  after  an 
existence  of  exactly  two  centories,  was  sur- 
rendered to  Henry  VIII.  on  the  11th  of  May,  in 
the  22nd  year  of  his  reign,  1531.  Its  value  was 
set  down  as  193^  15s.  5d.  by  Dugdale,  and 
2391.  138.  lid.  by  Speed. 

For  a time  the  character  of  the  institution 
underwent  a radical  change.  The  lodgings  of  the 
prior  and  nine  canons  were  turned  into  ordinary 
dwollings ; the  chapel-yard  into  a garden,  and 
the  almshonses  into  stabling.  Sir  John  Williams, 
the  Master  of  the  King’s  Jewels,  then  became 
resident  here,  when  in  1541,  the  gallery  caught 
fire,  burnt  down  the  house  and  with  it  the 
jewels.  Subsequently,  Sii-  Rowland  Hayward, 
twice  Lord  Mayor,  and  who  died  father  of  the 
City  in  1593,  not  only  “ kept  his  house  ” on  the 
site  of  the  old  Spittle,  but  ordered  his  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  priory  chapel  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  in  June,  1547,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Alphage,  their  ancient  church, 
nearer  the  wall,  having  become  ruinous.  They 
paid  the  king  1001.  for  “ the  clero  purchase  of 
the  said  church,  chauncel,  and  steple,  with  the 
bells  iu  the  same.”  On  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  priory  site,  was  subsequently  erected  Sion 
College.  Of  its  founder,  a few  details  may  prove 
interesting. 

Thomas  White  was  the  son  of  John  White,  and 
was  bom  in  Temple  parish,  in  the  city  of  Bristol, 
Somerset,  about  1551.  He  was  descended  from 
the  Whites  of  Bedfordshire,  was  brought  up  at 
Oxford,  and  settled  in  London  as  a minister  at 
St.  Gregory’s,  by  St.  Paul’s,  and  afterwards  as 
vicar  of  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-West,  Fleet-street. 
Quaint  Fuller  says  of  him  : — “ He  was  accused 
for  being  a great  pluralist,  though  I cannot  learn 
that  at  once  he  had  more  than  one  cure  of  soules, 
tbe  rest  being  dignities.  As  false  is  the  asper- 
sion  of  his  being  a great  usurer,  but  one  bond 
being  found  by  his  exeentors  amongst  his 
writings  of  1,0001.,  which  he  lent  gratis  for  many 
years  to  the  company  of  Marchant  Taylors, 
whereof  he  was  free,  the  rest  of  his  estate  being 
in  land  and  ready  money.”  In  1581  he  was 
created  D.D. ; in  1588  a Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul’s ; in  1590  Treasurer  of  the  Church  of 
Salisbury;  in  1591  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
O.xon;  and  in  1593  Canon  of  Windsor.  We  are 
told  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Noble,  in  his  history  of  St. 
Dnnstan’s,  that  Dr.  White  was  instituted  to  tbe 
vicarage  on  the  2;'Ird  November,  1575,  and  was 
twice  married  in  his  own  church,  viz.,  on  the 
Jlst  August,  1576,  to  Fortune  Knight,  and  on 
the  30th  November,  1580,  to  Elizabeth  Boughe. 
Both  wives  were  also  buried  here  in  bis  life 
time,  the  second  one  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1612-13.  His  own  funeral  also  took  place  iu 
the  church,  March  11th,  1623-4,  and  although 
he  ordered  a gravestone  to  cost  three  pounds  to 
be  erected  over  his  remains,  no  record  is  met 
with  of  the  order  being  obeyed.  He  had 
endowed  almshouses  at  Bristol  in  1613,  and  a 
moral  philosophy  lecture  at  Oxford  iu  1621,  so 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  by  will  he  should 
extend  his  benevolence. 

This  will,  dated  in  two  places  February  20th, 
1622-3,  and  Windsor,  October  1, 1623,  and  proved 
March  19th,  1624,  is  a very  remarkable  docu- 
ment. He  gave  gowns,  and  twelve  pence  each 
“for  diet,”  to  twenty  poor  men  and  ten  poor 
women,  of  whom  twelve  were  to  be  chosen  out 
of  St.  Dunstan’s  parish  (the  grave-digger  to  be 
one)  and  eight  out  of  St.  Gregory’s ; also 
16h  13s.  4d.  to  the  same  parishes  for  a dinner 
on  tbe  day  of  his  funeral,  desiring  those  of 
St.  Gregory’s  to  dine  at  the  Green  Dragon ! 
And  another  8L  “ for  diett  ” on  the  same  day 
for  Ins  friends  and  servants.  To  St.  Dnnstan’s 
and  St.  Warborow’s,  Bristol,  he  gave  Communion 
cups.  He  left  4-0/-.  per  ammm  for  a preacher  to 
the  prisoners  at  Newgate,  and  his  special  direc- 
tions thereon  are  very  curious,  particularly 
desiring  the  Lord  Mayor,  Avheu  any  criminal  is 
condemned,  and  has  a Sunday  between  that  and 
his  execution,  to  send  to  all  the  parishes  in 
London  “ to  pray  for  the  poor  souls.”  He  also 
left  another  40^.  per  annum  for  term  lectui’es 
at  St.  Paul’s:  1001.  per  annum  to  Bristol  for 
the  repairing  of  highways  and  loans ; 401.  per 
annum  to  his  brother  George,  for  life  aud  after- 
wards to  the  almspenple  at  Bristol  ; all  his  books 
iu  Windsor  to  the  library  of  tho  deanery  there, 
and  as  for  his  house  in  Fleet-street,  rented  at 
231.  per  annum,  he  left  it  for  tho  benefit  of 
twenty  poor  persona  of  St.  Dunstan’s  parish, 
aud  for  tho  preaching  of  an  annual  sermon,  “ to 
instruct  the  inhabitants  and  their  children  and 
servants  in  the  truth  of  religion  against  all 
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straggling  opinions,  eitlier  from  Rome  or  from 
any  amongst  us  ! ” 

But  the  principal  portion  of  bis  will  relates  to 
the  focindation  of  Sion  College.  “ I doe  geve 
ffor  the  buying  of  a faire  bowse  and  backside 
fitt  to  make  a collodge  for  a corporacion  of  all  the 
ministers,  persons,  vicars,  lecturers,  and  c\Lrates 
within  London  and  suburbs  thereof,  as  allsoe  for 
a convenient  bowse  or  place  fast  buy,  to  make  a 
convenient  almeshowse  for  twentye  persones, 
viz.,  tenno  men  and  tenne  women,  and  one  of 
the  discreetest  to  be  chosen  every  three  years 
by  the  masters,  as  also  a widow  woman  toe  be 
matron©  to  goveme,  I say  I geve  three  thousand 
poundes.”  The  almshouse  to  be  under  the  same 
kinds  of  rales  as  those  at  Bristol ; the  governors 
to  bo  a president,  two  deans,  and  four  ancients  ; 
the  Bishop  of  London  visitor ; a dinner  and  Latin 
sermon  once  a quarter ; and  “ all  the  clarcks  of 
parishes  in  London  and  suburbs”  to  belong  to 
the  college.  He  endowed  it  with  1601.  per 
annum.  If  the  corporation  cannot  be  procured, 
then  the  almshouse  to  be  purchased  alone,  at  a 
cost  of  1,5001.,  for  twenty  poor  persons,  viz., 
six  ont  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  two  out  of  St.  Gregory’s, 
four  “ oute  of  Bristowe,”  and  eight  out  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors’  Company  ; the  said  company 
“ to  rule  the  said  poore  ” similar  to  those  at 
Bristol.  If  auy  of  his  or  his  two  mves’  kindred 
be  in  need,  then  they  to  the  number  of  four  to 
be  part  of  the  twenty. 

His  executors  were  John  Simpson,  his  kins- 
man, rector  of  St.  Olave,  Hart-street,  City,  and 
afterwards  founder  of  the  library,  and  John 
Kelyuge,  the  celebrated  Temple  lawyer.  A 
royal  grant  was  obtained  March  7,  1626,  for  the 
incorporation  of  Sion  College,  with  power  to 
purchase  lands  in  mortmain  of  2101.  per  annum 
over  aud  above  the  1601.  named  in  the  will,  and 
the  incorporation  completed  the  30th  of  Juno 
(by  docquet)  aud  3rd  of  July  (by  patent),  1630. 
The  site  of  the  Priory  (except  the  church)  had 
been  purchased  of  Alderman  Parkhurst,  in 
April,  1627,  for  2,4501.,  and  on  May  3,  1631,  the 
first  entry  was  made  in  the  register, — the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  officers  and  the  adoption  of  a 
seal ; the  Samaritan  curing  a wounded  man, 
with  the  motto,  ‘‘ Vade  fac  similiter  aud  in- 
serted border,  “ Sigillum  collegii  de  Sion  Lon- 
dini.”  By  deed  dated  the  5tb  of  July,  1631,  the 
whole  property  was  formally  conveyed  by  the 
executors  to  the  President  and  Fellows.  In  1633, 
the  first  Latin  sermon  was  preached,  and 
although  Dr.  White  specially  mentioned  four, 
there  is  no  record  of  that  number  ever  having 
been  delivered ! In  the  same  year  died  Mr. 
Simpson,  the  executor,  who,  according  to  William 
Reading’s  history  (1724)  had  founded  the  library 
from  the  simple  circumstance  of  a remark  made 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wood,  rector  of  St.  Michael, 
Crooked-laue,  that  the  almshouses  would  form  a 
good  basis  for  such  a room.  Our  good  friend 
took  the  hint,  and  built  the  apartment,  121  ft. 
long  by  25  ft.  wide,  at  a cost  of  2,0001-. 

Between  this  date  and  the  year  of  the  second 
or  exemplification  charter  of  incorporation  (dated 
20th  of  June,  1664)  there  were  many  events  dis- 
turbing the  quietude  of  Sion  College.  The  Civil 
War  period  was  a troublesome  time  for  the  City 
clergy.  One  of  the  curiosities  appears  among 
the  State  Papers,  dated  June,  1637.  It  purports 
to  be  a statement  of  conversation  and  certain 
words  used  at  Sion  College  by  a silenced 
minister.  One  of  the  expressions  relates  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Wren,  uncle  of  our  London  archi- 
tect : “ Here  was  W’^ren  : the  last  Lord's  day  ho 
goes  down  to  Greenwich,  forsooth,  aud  as  he  took 
water  the  people  all  there  bad  the  devil  take 
him  ! ” Ten  years  later  we  find  a further  illus- 
tration of  the  times  in  a broadside  issued  in 
September,  1647,  entitled  “ A Justification  of 
the  Synod  of  Sion  Colledgo  against  those  who 
say  they  have  sate  long  and  done  Nothing.”  One 
quotation  Avill  give  a pretty  good  idea  of  its 
composition : — 

" The  S)'uod  who  dare  to  controile, 

That  sit  in  Sion  Honso  ; 

The  people  lookt  for  mountains,  but 
They  hare  brought  forth  a mouse. 

Each  hian  four  shillings  hath  a day, 

And  do  you  think  they'll  lack,  ho ! 

When  everie  mau  has  so  much  pay 
To  drink  wine  and  tobacco  ? 

The  Svnod  have  full  four  j-ears  sate 
To  fiud  out  a new  religiou  ; 

A'et  to  conclude  they  kuow  not  what ; 

They  want  a new  edition.” 

The  next  year  quite  a little  army  of  pamph- 
lets came  out,  and  among  them  numbers  relating 
to  our  college  aud  its  governors.  In  one 
entitled  ” A Thunder  Clap  to  Sion  Colledge,”  the 
writer  says, — ” If  it  bo  demanded  why  I 'direct 
my  speech  to  Sion  College,  it’s  because  I con- 
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ceive  that  it  be  the  conservatory  or  fountain 
oriErinal  from  whence  flows  all  that  rubbish, 
trash,  and  trumpery  that  is  publiqnely  divulged 
inmostpnlpits  throughout  the  Citty  ” ! Between 
1648  and  1653,  the  buildings  were  at  various 
times  occupied  by  the  soldiers  ; iu  fact  history 
gives  very  sad  details  of  the  military  occupation 
of  churches  aud  religious  houses  at  this  date. 
Here  is  a copy  of  one  of  the  orders  “ Wednes- 
day, the  16th  of  April,  1651,  at  the  Councell  of 
State  sitting  at  Whitehall.  Ordered  : That  the 
place  called  Sion  College  be  appointed  to  quarter 
such  soldiers  in  as  Colonel  Barkstcad  shall  send 
thither  for  the  safety  of  the  City  and  parts 
adjacent,  and  that  special  care  bo  had  that  the 
library  be  kept  safe,  and  no  injury  douo  to  it,” 
But  there  is  uo  doubt  the  place  did  sufier,  for 
several  remonstrances  were  made  by  the 
governors,  although  the  soldiers  were  not  cleared 
out  uutil  Mai'ch,  1653. 

The  next  terrible  calamity  was  the  Great 
Fire  of  London,  September,  1666.  The  College 
and  all  the  surrounding  buildings  (except  the 
church)  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  a loss 
entailed  of  property  worth  4,000L  and  rents  of 
1061.  per  annum.  The  poor  almsfolk  took 
refuge  in  St.  Alphage’s  Church,  and  here  they 
stopped,  refusing  to  quit  until  the  governors 
were  compelled  to  threaten  them  with  loss  of 
pension,  and  then  only  in  the  following  November. 
History  does  not  say  where  they  went  to.  But, 
says  Reading,  “ Praised  be  the  divine  goodness, 
our  Sion  was  not  like  that  of  old,  neglected  in 
its  ashes,  and  disregarded  by  all  those  that 
passed  by  it.  The  hands  of  the  liberal  were 
speedily  extended  to  it,  and  raised  it  again.” 
New  buildings  were  promptly  erected  at  a cost 
of  1,3001.,  and  in  1692  further  subscriptions 
enabled  the  completion  of  the  wainscoting  of  the 
hall  and  of  the  rooms  at  a cost  of  2,0001.  more. 
And  yet  at  this  date  the  income  was  95Z.  6s.  8d., 
while  the  yearly  outlay  was  1221.  17s.  2d.  One 
of  the  annual  charges  was  81.,  viz.,  41.  to  the 
parson  of  St.  Alphage  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and  41. 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish  under  the  old  gift  of  Sir 
Rowland  Hayward,  the  former  owner  of  the  site. 

About  the  same  time  the  College  possessed  plate 
weighing  138  ozs.  The  governors  had  the  mor- 
tification of  finding  themselves  in  increasing 
debt,  so  that  in  1714  the  sum  of  9001.  appeared 
I on  the  wrong  side  of  their  balance-sheet.  Clergy 
and  laity  made  many  gifts,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  leases  of  their  estates  fell  in  that  the  society 
were  enabled  to  clear  themselves.  To  give  an 
idea  of  their  troubles,  wc  may  note  that  Samuel 
Brewer  in  1684,  left  by  will  his  property  in 
Berkhampstead  and  Hatfield,  called  Tyler’s 
Causeway  Farm,  to  the  College  almsfolk  ‘‘under 
Sion  Library,”  for  their  maintenance  for 
ever,  and  also  all  his  books  to  the  said 
library.  His  executors,  however,  did  not  carry 
out  their  trust ; legal  expenses  cost  the  governors 
701. ; but,  says  Reading,  “ while  it  gained  the 
estate  to  the  hospital,  as  for  the  books,  they 
shuffled  us  out  of  them.”  Brewer,  in  his  will, 
directs  himself  to  bo  buried  ” hand.somely  and 
decently  ” in  St.  Alphage’s  Church.  His  por- 
trait hangs  in  the  College  library.  All  the 
charges  the  governors  had  been  put  to  compelled 
them  to  reduce  the  pensions  of  the  almsfolk,  aud 
in  1724,  in  view  of  the  falling  in  of  leases,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  pensioners  be  removed  from 
under  the  library ; that  a printing-office  bo 
opened  there  under  the  care  of  six  learned  pro- 
fessors. who  as  authors  and  editors  should  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  the  founders  of  the  College  and 
library,  and  augment  the  income  of  the  house. 

Speaking  of  this  library  reminds  us  that  it 
will  be  interesting  to  say  a word  or  two  about 
it.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  founder 
was  the  Rev.  John  Simpson,  Dr.  White's  executor, 
who  died  on  the  24th  of  August,  1633.  The 
building  was  first  opened  to  students  in  1631. 
For  many  years  the  library  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral was  kept  here.  In  the  Groat  Fire,  out  of 
3,253  volumes  which  the  librarj*  then  possessed, 
692  volumes  were  burnt  or  destroyed;  the  re- 
mainder were  placed  at  tlio  Charter  House 
until  October,  1670.  The  new  library  was 
opened  the  follo^viog  December,  and  from  that 
time  the  purchases  (under  trusts)  and  gifts  have 
increased  its  extent  to  something  like  40,000 
volumes.  The  clergy  have  from  time  to  time 
made  valuable  additions.  We  are  told,  however, 
that  ‘‘from  the  beginning  of  the  library  to  the 
year  1720  the  books  were  generally  chained,” 
but  in  that  year  the  desks  were  raised,  and 
“ we  had  found  by  experience  that  chains  were 
not  a security  against  thievish  hands.”  Oar 
readers  of  history  will  recollect  that  it  was  the 
custom  in  our  old  churches  to  chain  the  Bible 


to  the  reading-desk!  Let  us  hope  that  those 
ideas  of  honesty  have  long  since  departed ; at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  books 
were  of  more  value, — cost  more  in  production, — 
than  now.  One  of  the  additions  to  the  library 
was  a Jesuit’s  study,  seized  by  the  Crown  in 
1679,  in  Yorkshire,  and,  upon  petition,  pre- 
sented to  our  college.  George,  Earl  Berkeley, 
in  1682  gave  ‘‘  a noble  study  of  books,”  and 
his  portrait,  as  did  also  Thomas  James,  the 
printer,  in  1711,  to  the  extent  of  3,000  vola. 
By  Act  8th  of  Queen  Anne,  c.  21,  1709,  which 
came  into  force  April  10,  1710,  a copy  of  each 
book  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  was  ordered  to 
bo  sent  to  Sion  College.  It  was  quite  a chance 
that  they  got  this  favour,  for  in  the  draft  bill 
the  library  of  St.  Paul’s  had  been  inserted  by 
error  ! The  privilege,  however,  was  taken  away 
by  the  Act  6 & 7 Will.  IV.,  c.  110,  and  a compen- 
sation  of  3631.  15s.  2d.  per  annum  given  instead. 
Oldys  early  in  the  last  century  speaks  of  the 
library  as  ” a most  convenient  place  for  situation 
out  of  the  noise  of  coaches.”  The  first  cata- 
logue was  comjjiled  in  1650,  but  William  Bead- 
ing, the  library  keeper,  printed  one  in  folio  in 
1724,  together  with  an  account  of  the  College. 
It  cost  over  4001.,  and  was  published  by  sub- 
scription. At  that  date  every  person  studying 
(except  the  clergy),  paid  a fee  of  5b.,  and  one  of 
the  rules  was  that  every  rector  or  vicar  after 
induction  gave  the  libraiy  a book  worth  208. 
Among  the  early  benefactors  was  the  celebrated 
Abraham  Colfe,  rector  of  Lewisham,  who,  by 
will  proved  1657,  left  20s.  per  annum  for  books, 
and  Is.  for  the  keeper.  The  Leathersellers'  Com- 
pany have  paid  the  annuity  since  1662.  At  the 
College  is  a vellum  record  of  all  benefactors 
since  its  foundation.  At  the  present  time  the 
library  is  open  from  ten  to  four  daily  under 
certain  rules,  incumbents  paying  11.  Is.,  and 
curates  or  leotui'ers  lOs.  6d.  a year. 

During  the  past  century  there  have  been  but 
few  events  of  historical  interest  attached  to  the 
College.  In  1759,  Dr.  John  Free  made  a speech 
here  I'elative  to  a persecution  ho  had  suffered 
for  preaching  a sermon  on  April  29th  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Bermondsey,  in  which  he  beseeched  all 
‘‘  to  love  one  another,”  which  caused  him  to  bo 
” in  most  imminent  danger  of  being  murthered 
by  the  Methodists”!  In  1789,  upon  the  re- 
covery of  George  III.,  the  College  illuminated 
their  building  with  the  device,  “ Sion  heard  of 
it  and  was  glad.”  In  1800  the  Londou-wall 
front  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in  red  brick, 
with  two  towers,  which  give  the  building  an 
antique  appearance.  Between  1836  and  1846  a 
series  of  lawsuits  took  place  about  the  College 
estates,  and  au  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
(9th  Victoria)  for  a settlement  of  the  same.  The 
present  estates  are  situated  at  London-wall, 
Bradwell  and  Hockley,  Essex,  and  Tyler’s  Cause- 
way, Herts.  Also  certain  money  bequests.  The 
property  mortgaged  (under  the  Act)  until  1889 
produces  about  8001.  per  annum;  other  pro- 
perty about  7001. ; while  tho  annual  amount  for 
purchasing  books  is  about  3701.  In  1858  it  was 
resolved  that  the  assignment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
district  is  not  necessary  to  acquire  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  College. 

There  are  twenty  portraits  of  benefactors, 
commencing  with  one  of  Sir  Thomas  "White, 
given  by  the  Corporation  of  Bristol  to  replace 
the  one  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire.  The  great 
east  window  of  the  hall  contains  an  emblazon- 
ment of  recent  presidents’  arms,  while  there  is  a 
picture  on  panel  of  the  head  of  our  Saviour  ; as 
the  reverse  is  the  decollation  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  There  is  a tradition  that  it  is  a relic 
of  tho  old  priory  church. 

As  to  the  founder  of  the  College,  one  note  from 
Mr.  Clode’s  valuable  memorials  of  the  Mercliant 
Taylors’  Guild  may  be  of  interest.  On  Decem- 
ber 6th,  1632,  ‘‘  our  master  is  requested  to  pro- 
vide for  Mr.  Doctor  White,  of  Paules,  to  be  sent 
him  as  a company’s  gift,  so  much  sack  and 
clarett  wyue  as  by  former  presidents  hath  been 
provided.” 

Iu  1815,  somo  2,CK)01.  were  spent  in  repairs  at 
the  College,  and  under  a decree  of  the  Court  of 
Cliancery,  two  houses  of  ten  rooms  each  were 
erected  south  of  the  library  at  the  cost  of  2,5001. 
These  have  just  been  removed  by  virtue  of  the 
Sion  Hospital  scheme,  dated  July  23rd,  1877. 
The  original  almshouses  scheme,  under  the  will 
of  Dr.  White,  was  established  iu  1647,  under  a 
decree  of  the  court,  so  that  the  almshouses  have 
been  established  in  London  Wall  for  exactly  231 
years.  In  future  tho  pensioners  will  reside 
“ abroad,”  as  it  was  quaintly  called  in  the  olden 
time,  but  which  at  the  present  day  means 
among  their  friends  or  where  they  please. 
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A LIVEEPOOL  EESTATJEANT. 

There  has  just  been  opened  in  Liverpool  an 
immense  bailcling,  called  “ Tho  Pavilion  Re- 
stani'ant.”  It  affords  an  illustration  of  modem 
luxury  in  connexion  with  the  art  of  dining. 

This  restanrant  has  been  erected,  at  a cost 
(including  the  site)  of  45,000i.,  by  a limited 
liability  company,  with  a capital  of  100,000?., 
of  which  85,OOOL  have  been  taken  up  chiefly 
by  London  financiers.  It  is  situated  in  William- 
street,  one  of  the  streets  loading  off  Dale-street, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  an  almost  direct  by- 
communication with  the  Exchange  flags  uid 
Quaker’a-alley  and  Mason’s-buildings,  there 
being  access  also  from  Tempest  Hey  and  Tithe- 
bam-street.  It  is  thus  close  to  the  Jieart  of 
Liverpool’s  commercial  life.  Being,  however, 
in  a narrow  thoroughfare,  its  architectural 
proportions  cannot  bo  observed  to  advantage. 
The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Ed^vin 
Kirby,  of  Liverpool,  architect.  It  has  a 
frontage  to  William-street  of  141  ft.,  chiefly 
of  white  Stourton  dressed  stone,  with  red 
stone  bands,  to  give  a certain  character 
to  tho  exterior.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
that  known  as  the  Domestic  Gothic,  with  mnl- 
lioned  windows  to  suit.  The  height  of  the  front 
elevation  from  the  street  level  to  the  eaves  is 
about  32  ft.  Descending  a staircase  to  the  right 
of  the  main  entrance,  there  is  a novel  feature 
in  English  restaurants  in  the  shape  of  what  is 
called  a “ Laube,”  a sort  of  arched  grotto,  oma. 
mented  witli  vine  and  other  growing  plants,  the 
walls  being  clothed  with  virgin  cork.  There  is 
a dimmed  glass  roof,  depending  from  it  being 
baskets  containing  flowers,  ferns,  &c.  It  is 
intended  for  a smoking  and  wino  corridor. 
Immediately  adjoining  arc  the  grill-room  and 
the  wholesale  wine  and  spii-it  department.  The 
latter  has  a tasting  buffet,  behind  which  is  a 
cellar  90  ft.  [square,  fitted  up  with  the  most 
improved  metal  bins.  To  the  right  is  the  secre- 
tary’s office,  from  which  there  is  telephonic 
communication  with  every  part  of  the  building. 
The  grill-room  and  luncheon-bar  is  also  on  the 
basement,  its  dimensions  being  60  ft.  in  length, 
25  ft.  in  width,  and  14  ft.  high.  In  the  corner 
is  a French  patent  air-pump  for  drawing  beer 
from  tho  casks  without  the  ordinary  pumping. 
It  forces  the  air  into  the  barrels,  and  drives  the 
contents  into  the  pipes  without  further  trouble. 
Behind  tho  grill-room  are  tho  larder  and  tho 
servants’  hall.  The  kitchen  is  fitted  up  in  the 
most  approved  modem  style.  The  chief  portions 
of  the  cooking  will  be  done  by  an  arrangement 
of  steam  pipes  in  communication  with  a 6-horse- 
power boiler,  which  also  serves  to  furnish  the 
laundry  at  the  top  of  the  building  with  hot 
water  and  hot  air  for  cleansing  and  drying  pur- 
poses. There  is  a large  stove,  which  is  capable 
of  cooking  victuals  for  400  persons  at  short 
notice.  A suspended  hot-table  and  two  hot- 
closets  are  provided  for  keeping  the  dishes  at  a 
proper  temperature.  Among  the  other  appli- 
ances are  the  two  hains-maries  for  keeping 
sauces  hot,  a hot  hearth,  atmospheric  gas  table 
for  two  stock-pots,  &c.  Ventilation  is  obtained 
by  an  air-shaft  extending  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  tho  building. 

The  entrance-hall  to  the  more  public  part  of 
tho  building  contains  a buffet  elaborately  deco- 
rated. The  marble-topped  counters  are  of 
polished  pitch-pine,  the  panels  in  front  bearing 
painted  representations  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
There  is  a smoke-room  close  by,  45  ft.  long  by 
20  ft.  in  breadth,  furnished  with  suites  of 
American  ash  upholstered  in  morone-covered 
morocco. 

The  great  feature  of  the  building  is  the  large 
dining-hall.  It  is  77  ft.  in  length,  42  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  has  a height  of  26  ft.  Tho  walls 
and  roof  are  lavishly  decorated  with  the  symbols 
of  Liverpool  trade,  commerce,  &c.,  the  ceiling 
being  on  the  same  principle  as  that  adopted  in 
the  House  of  Loi-ds  refreshment-room,  while 
the  lighting  is  on  the  plan  of  that  adopted  in  the 
Upper  House.  The  bosses  which  catch  tho  main 
roof  are  decorated  with  the  arms  of  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  as  well  as  those 
of  many  of  the  great  northern  towns.  The  out- 
lines of  the  roof  are  stencilled  with  stars  on  a 
white  ground,  the  border  and  the  cove  having 
received  attention.  The  floor  is  of  stained  pitch- 
pine,  and  there  are  two  open  fireplaces.  The 
two  large  oak  sideboards  have  plate-glass  backs, 
and  contain  bronzes  and  antique  plate.  There 
are  thirty  large  dining-tables  j the  chairs,  num- 
bering  about  120,  are  copied  from  those  in  the 
House  of  Lords  refreshment-room.  Each  of 
them  has  a hat-rail  below  the  seat.  Communi- 


eating  with  this  hall  is  the  general  serving- 
room. 

On  tho  next  floor  is  tho  billiard-room,  43  ft. 
long  by  21  ft.  broad,  with  three  tables ; two 
private  dining-rooms,  one  29  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and 
the  other  15ft.  by  17ft.,  a commodious  assembly- 
room,  40  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  broad,  intended  for 
meetings,  sales,  &c. ; ladies’  private  room,  lava- 
tory, &c.  On  the  top  floor  are  the  laundry, 
ironing  and  mangling  room,  and  housekeeper’s 
room. 

The  brickwork  and  masonry  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  Rumsey  and  Rowse;  the  carpentering 
and  joinery  by  Messrs.  Brown  & Backhouse,  and 
the  plastering  was  by  Messrs.  Hall  & Johnson, 
all  of  Liverpool. 

Tho  restaurant  occupies  tho  whole  of  one  side 
of  William-street,  with  the  exception  of  a large 
building  now  being  erected  for  the  Liverpool 
Reform  Club.  On  the  opposite  side  is  an  un- 
usually extensive  range  of  offices,  also  in  course 
of  erection. 


NEW  INFIRMARY  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

There  is  about  to  bo  erected  in  Liverpool  a 
new  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  the  old  building  in 
Mount  Pleasant  having  long  been  found  inade- 
quate to  the  delicate  and  important  work  re- 
quired to  be  performed  in  such  an  institution, 
while  the  overcrowding  that  daily  exists  has 
seriously  incommoded  both  patients  and  doctors. 
In  the  new  building  it  is  believed  that  Liverpool 
will  possess  an  infirmary  worthy  of  tho  town 
and  of  the  present  state  of  ophthalmic  and 
surgical  science. 

Some  time  since  a site  was  secured  in  Myrtle- 
street,  near  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  and  the 
committee  of  the  charity  invited  local  architects 
to  send  in  plans.  Messrs.  Autlsley,  Grayson, 
Kirby,  Hornblower,  Hamilton,  Walker,  andC.O. 
Ellison  became  competitors.  A special  com- 
mittee  was  formed,  which  had  the  assistance  of 
Messrs.  Paley  & Austin,  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
plans.  In  the  result,  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  of  Livei*- 
pool,  was  appointed  architect,  and  the  new 
building  will  shortly  be  commenced  under  his 
supervision. 

The  style  of  the  exterior  will  be  English 
Domestic  Gothic.  Tho  design  is  extremely 
simple,  and  has  no  merely  ornamental  feature 
whatever.  A dignified  effect  is  obtained  by  tho 
proportions  and  balance  of  line.  The  fenestra- 
tion is  well  considered,  and  there  is  a somewhat 
novel  and  quaint  arrangement  of  the  dormer 
windows. 

The  building  consists  of  a main  block  facing 
Myrtle-street,  and  two  wings, — one  containing 
tho  out-patient  department,  facing  Stowell- 
street,  the  other  running  parallel  with  one  side 
of  the  Liverpool  Gymnasium.  By  this  arrange- 
ment a cross-ventilation  can  be  seciired  at  any 
time  by  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  opening  the 
windows.  Special  wards  are  provided  for  cases 
of  a contagious  nature,  and  a few  private  rooms 
have  been  set  apart  for  patients  who  can  afford 
to  pay.  The  minimum  allowance  of  air  per 
patient  is  927  cubic  feet,  but  in  some  wards  as 
much  as  1,787  cubic  feet  is  pjovided.  Each 
ward  is  in  direct  communication  with  a nurse’s 
room.  Tho  lavatories  and  offices  are  arranged 
with  a cross- ventilating  passage  between  them 
and  the  wards,  so  that  they  are  completely 
separated  from  the  interior  of  the  building,  and 
obviate  even  an  accidental  defect  in  drainage. 
There  are  four  sitting-rooms  for  the  use  of  those 
patients  who  are  not  required  to  remain  in  bed. 

In  the  centre  of  the  main  block,  equi-distant 
from  the  male  and  female  wards,  is  the  operating- 
theatre.  A large  bay-window,  facing  the  north, 
affords  the  clear  steady  light  needful  for  the 
performance  of  the  most  delicate  operations. 
Space  has  been  provided  for  the  accommodation 
of  students,  and  two  waiting-rooms  for  patients 
communicate  directly  with  the  theatre. 

In  the  administrative  department,  rooms  are 
provided  for  the  house  surgeon,  a resident  pupil, 
matron,  nurses,  and  a staff  of  servants.  The 
board-room,  and  smaller  ante-rooms  for  visitors, 
open  out  of  tho  central  hall.  Easy  communica- 
tion between  all  parts  of  the  building  is 
furnished  by  corridors  and  double  staii-cases. 
The  general  wards  and  corridors  are  warmed  by 
hot-water  pipes;  other  apartments  by  open  fire- 
places. In  regard  to  ventilation,  fresh  air  will 
be  admitted  by  tubes  in  the  floors,  and  by  an 
arrangement  of  double  sashes  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  windows  j foul-air  chambers  or  tubes 
being  placed  in  the  roofs  of  the  wards  and 
corridors,  communicating  with  a large  extracting 
shaft.  In  this  an  upward  current  of  air  will 


be  maintained  by  the  heat  generated  by  the 
kitchen  and  boiler  flues.  Tho  shaft  terminates 
externally  in  a lofty  oi-namentally  treated. 

The  out-patient  work  will  be  carried  on  in  tho 
west  wing.  Patients  entering  will  be  admitted 
into  a lofty  waiting-room  capable  of  seating 
about  200  persons.  At  the  north  end  is  a room 
for  the  clerk ; beyond  is  tho  consulting-room, 
lighted  by  a large  window  facing  the  north,  and 
communicating  on  one  side  with  a small  operat- 
ing theatre,  and  on  the  other  with  a dai'k  room 
for  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  After  con. 
sirltation  patients  proceed  to  the  dispensary;  by 
means  of  barriers  and  turostiles  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  attending  to  the  crowd 
of  out-patients  in  a quiet,  systematic,  and 
expeditious  manner.  The  out-patient  depart- 
ment is  entirely  separate  from  the  interior  of 
the  hospital,  but  communicates  with  it  by 
means  of  a glass-covered  passage.  In  1877  the 
total  number  of  separate  applications  was  10,000, 
these  patients  being  attended  to  and  prescribed 
for  39,000  times,  and  nearly  500  operations  were 
performed.  Tho  estimated  cost  of  tho  new 
building  is  about  15,000?. 


NORMANDY. 

The  fact  of  Normandy  being  so  close  to  and 
accessible  from  England  causes  it  to  be  a good 
deal  overlooked  as  a holidny-gi’ound  by  tourists ; 
for,  to  slightly  change  a certain  proverb,  dis- 
tance nowadays  is  considered  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  the  value  of  a place.  At  the  same 
time,  Normandy  is  not  a fit  field  for  a great 
many  toiirists.  We  all  know  how  crowds  of 
ignorant  persona  will  gaze  for  a certain  number 
of  minutes  at  the  most  magnificent  of  ruins,  but 
we  all  know  full  well  that  they  are  much  better 
pleased  when  they  have  to  depart  from  them 
than  when  they  have  to  commence  the  visita- 
tion. Of  course,  a fine  building  must  strike  any 
educated  person  with  admiration,  but  there  is 
nothing  so  common,  first  of  all,  as  to  suppose 
that  every  person  must  necessarily  delight  in 
viewing  buildings  ; and  next,  as  the  supposition 
that  persons  without  any  artistic  education,  and 
without  any  knowledge, — not  necessarily  tech- 
nical  knowledge,  but  knowledge  acquired  by 
observation  and  thought, — ought  necessarily  to 
appreciate  the  grace  or  tho  magnificence  of 
some  great  Gothic  monument.  It  is  really 
laughable  to  see  many  worthy  persons,  who 
pass  Westminster  Abbey  some  dozen  times 
in  the  course  of  a month  without  raising  their 
eyes  to  notice  the  grandeur  of  this  splendid  pile, 
being  guided  over  a place  like  Rouen  and 
endeavouring  to  think  that  they  appreciate  the 
fact  pointed  out  by  guide-book  or  artistic  friend 
that  St.  Maclou  is  bnilt  in  the  Flamboyant 
style;  that  the  porch  of  Marmouzets  in  St. 
Ouen  is  a real  gem  of  Gothic  work.  Therefore 
it  38  that  we  say  that  Normandy  is  not  a very 
good  ground  for  the  ordinary,  and,  as  Mr. 
Matthew  Aniold  would  say,  “ Philistine  ” tourist. 
For  if  observation  and  knowledge  have  not 
caused  the  visitor  to  have  already  a cultivated 
taste,  be  must  at  any  rate  possess  a desire  to 
appreciate  beautiful  buildings,  or  have  a certain 
amount  of  inborn  taste.  Moreover,  the  country 
is  not  such  as  to  attract  any  one  who  is  in  search 
of  what  is  uncommon  or  strange.  Most  of 
Normandy,  except  that  portion  in  the  direction 
' of  Brittany,  is  singularly  akin  to  a good  deal  of 
southern  England  in  its  appearance, — it  is  a 
land  of  peace  and  plenty.  Tho  hedgerows  in 
spring  time,  rich  with  masses  of  primroses  and 
cowslips,  with  violets  intermingled  with  tho  soft 
white  of  the  wool  anemone,  and  with  the  stately 
purple  orchids  arising  in  the  shelter  of  the 
drooping  ferns,  and  the  miles  upon  miles  of 
white-blossomed  orchards  on  the  green  sides  of 
the  valleys,  recall  a richer  and  sunnier  England. 

But  for  any  one  whoso  professional  work 
causes  architecture  to  be  a study,  or  who 
appreciates,  or  desires  to  appreciate,  the  works 
of  the  Medimval  builders,  or  who  likes  the 
pleasa3it  tranquillity  of  rich  and  homely  sceuery, 
Normandy  is  the  perfection  of  a holiday  ground. 
And  we  venture  also  to  think  that  it  possesses 
another  recommendation  for  some  of  our  younger 
readers — the  cost  of  getting  there  is  most  slight, 
and  the  cost  of  living  there  is  but  little.  For 
two  pounds  the  tourist  can  obtain  a first-class 
return-ticket  to  Ronen  or  Havre,  and  when  ho 
considers  what  distance  a retum-ticket  of  the 
same  class  and  the  same  price  will  carry  him  on 
his  way  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  he  will  probably 
consider  his  money  best  laid  out  by  atrip  across 
the  Channel.  And  in  all  the  hotels  of  Normandy 
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liriDg  is  most  moderate,  except  the  traveller,  in 
a place  like  Rouen,  betakes  himself  to  the  hotel 
•where  the  English  moat  do  congregate,  and  even 
then  the  prices  are  moderate  compared  with 
those  of  the  first-class  English  hotels.  If  Nor- 
mandy were  a new  province,  or  Rouen  a new 
fashionable  sea-side  resort  like  Trouville,  we 
should  be  said  to  be  puffing  it;  but  words  said 
of  the  duchy  of  Danish  Rollo  and  his  capital  are 
mere  passing  voices  in  the  far-stretching  history 
of  province  and  town.  Wo  have  written  this 
becanso  we  think  those  who  should  do  it  scarcely 
appreciate  the  capabilities  of  this  holiday 
ground.  In  spring  time  Normandy  should  be 
•visited ; take  a week  at  Easter,  and  from  the 
time  you  leave  Dieppe  or  Havre  you  will  scarcely 
meet  a fellow-countryman.  At  least,  such  is  the 
present  •writer's  experience ; and  ho  does  not 
speak  after  one  expedition  only,  or  after  staying 
ac  one  place  only.  And  that  seems  to  be 
additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  exists 
some  want  of  appreciation  of  Normandy.  Nor 
has  any  pai-t  of  France  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  made  greater  advances  in  the 
creation  of  railways,  and  this  progress  still  con- 
tinues  ; so  that  if  not  disposed  to  walk,  there  is 
hardly  a considerable  village  which  cannot  now 
or  will  not  soon  be  within  reach  of  some  line  of 
railway.  Nor,  unfortunately,  does  Normandy 
stand  still  in  other  ways.  In  the  towns,  the 
ancient  houses,  quaint  spechnens  of  Medimval 
architecture,  are  fast  giving  way  to  the  modem 
buildings. 

" The  old  order  changeth,  giring  place  to  new," 

is  most  keenly  applicable  to  the  towns  of  Nor- 
mandy. Take  Lisieux,  for  example.  Side  by 
side  with  an  ancient-timbered  and  gabled  house 
will  bo  seen  a brand  ne'w,  square,  red  brick 
erection,  mth  spick  and  span  stone  facings. 
The  modem  Frenchman  has,  in  fact,  no  venera- 
tion for  the  past.  Republican  and  Bonapartist 
may  detest  each  other  cordially  enough,  but 
they  neither  of  them  have  any  respect  for  the 
things  of  the  ancien  regime.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
buildings  were  concerned,  the  second  empii’ewas 
the  most  radical  of  governments.  We  have  no 
desire  that  Frenchmen  should  suffer  all  sorts  of 
sanitary  evils  and  inconveniences  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  the  artistic  visitor;  but  there  does  seem  to 
be  a mean  between  preserving  old  things  in  the 
same  state  and  erecting  new  ones  in  a totally  dif- 
ferent style.  As  we  have  before  thi.s  pointed  out  in 
the  Builder,  the  people  of  Chester  are  contriving 
to  keep  the  characteristics  of  their  ancient  city 
comparatively  intact,  and  yet  to  move  on  with 
the  •necessities  of  modern  times ; but  the  people 
of  Lisieux  and  Rouen  seem  rather  to  take  a 
pride  in  putting  something  most  modern  in  cha- 
racter in  the  place  of  that  which  is  most  ancient, 
an  indulgence  which  seems  to  us  to  be  a feature 
of  municipal  management  of  a strongly  objec- 
tionable character.  However,  the  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  it  is,  that  men  of  taste  should  make 
haste  to  visit  Normandy. 

We  have  no  intention  of  describing  the  various 
notable  buildings  or  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  architecture  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
done  already  in  our  pages  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
But  thei'e  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  still  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that,  rich  though  England  is  in 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture,  yet  valuable 
suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  a careful 
study  of  some  of  the  very  early  birildings  and 
the  rich  stmetures  in  the  Flamboyant  style. 
To  become  “soaked”  with  an  idea  of  the  build- 
ings of  Normandy  will  enable  any  careful 
observer  to  obtain  a greater  appreciation  of  the' 
virtues  or  the  vices  of  our  great  English  build- 
ings. Moreover,  in  these  days,  when  so  mnch 
is  said  for  and  against  restoration,  it  is  possible 
to  observe  partial  restoration  carried  on  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  to  judge  of  its  value.  At  this  very 
moment,  for  example,  a portion  of  the  north  side 
of  the  fine  Church  of  St.  Pierre,  at  Caen,  is 
being  restored,  and  you  may  see  here  a buttress 
touched,  and  there  a pinnacle. 

But  no  one  who  carefully  visits  Normandy 
can  fail  to  note  the  vast  distance  which  exists 
between  English  clergymen  and  French  eccle- 
siastics in  tho  value  they  set  upon  ecclesiastical 
edifices  solely  as  buildings,  and  likewise  the 
large  interest  which  every  class  of  Englishmen 
take  in  their  great  historical  buildings  com- 
pared with  Frenchmen.  There  are  numbers  of 
really  Tnagnificent  and  beautiful  churches  used 
for  religious  purposes  in  Normandy,  which  are 
in  a state  of  which  the  most  unassthetic  of 
English  divines  would  be  ashamed.  It  is  not 
needful  to  enumerate  them,  they  will  be  present 
to  the  minds  of  any  recent  visitor  in  the  depart- 


ments of  Calvados  or  Enro.  Nor  again  would 
the  neglect  of  churches  as  great  historical 
monuments  be  tolerated  for  a moment  in 
England  as  it  is  in  Prance.  To  take  one  example 
only,  there  is  the  beautiful  and  graceful  Gothic 
church  of  St.  Etienne  le  Vieux,  at  Caen,  used 
as  the  workshop  for  the  carpenter  of  the  muni- 
cipality. Its  rose-window  is  staffed  with  bricks,  ■ 
its  doorways  are  blocked  up,  and  it  is,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  use  somewhat  unconrteous 
and  metaphorical  language,  a pearl  absolutely 
cast  before  swine,  and  treated  as  of  no  more 
value  than  the  peelings  of  a Normandy  pippin. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  tho  Munici- 
pality of  Caen  is  worse  than  various  other 
municipalities,  and  it  is  a question  of  degree 
which  is  worst  treated,  this  church  of  Bt. 
Etienne  le  Vieux,  or  the  Norman  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  turned  mto  a hay  - loft 
for  the  cavalry,  •with  its  round-headed  door- 
ways overgrown  with  ivy,  and  surrounded  by 
an  ugly  stone  wall,  or  the  great  Abbaye  aux 
Hommes,  the  real  monument  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  crowded  round  and  built  against  by 
modem  buildings  quite  hideous  in  their  appear- 
ance. These  things  must  comfort  Englishmen 
when  they  are  told  that  they  do  not  appreciate 
art,  for  the  appreciation  of  art  is  no  way  more 
truly  shown  than  by  the  reverential  care  and 
affection  bestowed  on  those  great  buildings 
which  our  forefathers  have  left  to  our  protection. 
“ Caen  demoli  ” * is  the  title  of  a work  recently 
publisbed  in  that  town,  showing  how  the  his- 
torical  builcliugs  of  this  fiine  city  have  been 
neglected  or  maltreated.  W©  doubt  if  any  town 
in  England  would,  if  it  could  furnish  the  build- 
ings, also  fuimish  tho  subject  for  a similar  work. 
We  have  touched  upon  this  point  of  the  restora- 
tion and  care  of  the  ancient  historical  monu- 
ments of  Normandy,  because  apart  altogether 
from  the  intrinsic  interest  and  beauty  of  these 
great  works  of  art,  similar  suggestions,  often 
valuable,  must  occur  to  the  careful  observer, 
and  they  carry  with  them  conclusions  which 
have  to  do  in  reahty  with  much  larger  questions 
than  the  beauty  of  any  one  particular  building. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  a 
jieople  and  their  history  without  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  every  class  of  the  nation, 
but  we  doubt  whether  a study  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Normandy  will  not 
suggest  some  sound  reflections  upon  the 
character  and  modern  history  of  the  French 
people. 


THE  WOMEN’S  HOTEL,  NEW  YORK. 

We  -wore  present  the  ether  night,  in  company 
■with  twenty  thousand  other  inrited  guests,  at 
the  opening  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart’s  (and  Judge 
Hilton's)  Women’s  Hotel,  an  enormous  estab- 
lishment,  constructed  and  furnished  entirely  at 
Mrs.  Stewart’s  cost,  with  the  charitable  inten- 
tion of  supplying  five  hundred  New  York  work- 
women with  comfortable  board  and  lodging  at  a 
cost  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  easy  rate  for 
such  persons  here,  namely,  25s.  a week  for  the 
supply  of  everything  with  the  exception  of  wine, 
washing,  baths,  and  carriages. 

Tho  architectural  difficulties  of  the  hotel  have 
been  famously  overcome  by  artful  blacksmiths, 
although  the  work  has  been  done  in  no  tinkering 
spirit ; nevertheless,  the  utmost  that  iron  is 
capable  of  in  lending  its  lusty  aid  to  our  domestic 
comforts  has  not  here  been  exhausted. 

The  inechanical  aud  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  house  appear  all  but  perfection,  and  the 
thousand  and  more  lighted  windows  gave  the 
hotel  the  appearance,  from  a little  distance,  of 
a vulgar  prosaic  fairy  palace,  not  much  superior 
in  style  to  tho  best  hotels  in  the  Fifth  Avonne 
or  Broadway. 

The  library  is  furnished  -with  several  thousand 
readable  books ; the  bed-rooms  have  each  a 
black  walnut  bedstead,  with  four  chairs,  a well- 
planned  wardrobe,  and  other  conveniences,  and 
the  central  court-yard  is  supplied  with  a real 
fountain,  faultless  in  design,  simply  because  the 
decorator  has  not  been  called  in  to  assist  the 
plumber,  who  has,  as  plumbers  mostly  do  in  this 
country,  done  his  work  skilfully;  the  flowers 
around  the  fountain  were,  for  this  night  at  least, 
in  perfection,  the  palms  but  little  injured,  and 
their  radiating  leaves  suggesting  their  native 
groves. 

Tbe  seats  of  the  “parlours  ” are  all  of  the 
most  roomy  and  substantial  make  ; the  busts 
and  statues  are  of  the  worst ; the  pictures  no 
better;  the  vases  and  ornamentations  of  a reck- 
less description ; the  ice-reservoirs  most  con- 

*  “ Caen  Demoli,"  par  Qaston  Lavilley.  Caen,  1878. 


veniently  placed ; aud  the  whole  look  of  the 
hotel  is  of  that  peculiar  order  that  at  first 
appears  to  the  stranger  as  an  enormous  advance 
on  all  things  of  the  kind  that  have  yet  been  done, 
bub  suggesting  at  the  same  time  a strong  hope 
that  such  an  hotel  as  this,  not  only  in  its  design, 
but  in  its  entire  contemplated  management,  may 
be  regarded  like  everything  else  in  this  country, 
as  only  a very  imperfect  although  promising 
experiment. 

New  York. 


GASWORKS;  THEIR  ARRANGEMENT  AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEEKS’  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Society,  on  the  11th 
inst.,  Mr.  H.  V.  F.  Valpy,  president,  in  the 
chaii',  a paper  on  the  arrangement  and  con- 
strnction  of  gasworks  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Ellis 
Hill,  C.E.  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
the  paper : — 

The  first  consideration  in  connexion  with  the 
designing  of  gasworks  is,  of  course,  the  obtain- 
ing  a snitablo  area  and  site,  and  this  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  not  only  as  bearing  on  the 
first  cost  of  the  work,  but  also  on  the  working 
expenses  for  manufacture,  so  long  as  the  works 
may  be  in  existence.  Having  estimated  the 
requirements  of  the  town,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  works,  not  only  to  supply  present  needs, 
but  also  the  pi^obable  quantity  required  within, 
say,  the  next  ten  years,  an  area  should  bo 
obtained  large  enough  to  contain  tho  new 
works,  and  also  to  allow  for  the  probable  ex- 
tension,  so  that  new  buildings  and  apparatus 
may  be  added  as  required.  This  area  should 
be  easy  of  access  by  rail,  and  also,  if  possible, 
by  water.  A railway  siding  should  run  into  the 
works,  so  that  coal  could  be  delivered  directly 
into  the  coal-store,  and  empty  trucks  returned 
to  the  line  with  the  minimum  amount  of  labour. 
The  works  should  also, — and  this  would  generally 
follow  if  near  a river, — be  at  a low  level  com- 
pared with  tho  district  to  be  supplied.  Some- 
times great  difficulty  is  experienced,  if  part  of  the 
town  be  higher  and  part  lower  than  the  works, 
in  keeping  a uniform  aud  constant  supply  to 
both  parts.  Gas  having  a natural  tendency  to 
rise,  will  readily  supply  the  higher  levels,  but 
the  lower  parts,  unless  supplied  from  a different 
holder,  aud  under  pressure,  would  often  be 
without  gas.  But  while  it  is  of  advantage  to 
obtain  a low  level  for  the  works,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  district  is  not  likely  to  be  inun- 
dated by  floods,  as  was  the  case  at  large  works 
I recently  visited,  where  the  utmost  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  keeping  the  flood  waters 
from  the  retort  furnaces. 

The  site  having  been  decided  upon,  the  all- 
important  question  of  an-angement  would  then 
require  that  all  the  knowledge  and  ingenuity  of 
the  engineer  should  be  brought  to  its  proper 
consideration.  All  the  apparatus  should  be 
constructed  aud  an-anged  so  that  the  coal  may 
be  easily  received  in  the  stores,  and  then 
passed  on  from  stage  to  stage,  until  the  p'urified 
gas  is  safely  stored  in  the  holder  ready  for 
distribution  into  the  town  mains. 

Instead  of  laying  down  abstract  principles  and 
general  formulae,  I will  bring  to  your  notice 
some  model  works  I have  designed  for  a tov  n 
of  given  size,  and  work  out  and  describe  the 
apparatus  in  the  order  of  its  procedure  when 
gas-making. 

First  in  order  and  importance,  as  regulating 
the  size  of  tbe  whole  works,  are  the  retort-house 
and  fittings.  I have  taken  in  this  instance  a 
town  of  5,000  inhabitants,  and  have  designed 
the  works  to  be  fnlly  equal  to  their  present  de- 
mands, with  space  for  easy  extension  to  twice 
that  capacity.  For  small  works  of  this  size  the 
retorts  would  be  wbat  are  called  “ single 
settings,” — that  is,  open  at  one  end  only,  the 
benches  being  about  10  ft.  in  length  from  front 
to  back,  and  the  retorts  16  in.  in  diameter.  The 
house  should  be  about  30  ft.  clear  span,  and 
about  20  ft.  high  to  the  wall-plate,  covered  with, 
a slated  roof  on  wronght-ii’on  trussed  principals, 
and  well  furnished  with  louvre  openings  for 
ventilation,  the  length  of  the  house  being  regu- 
lated by  the  number  and  size  of  the  retort- 
benches.  A space  in  front  of  the  retorts,  about 
8 ft.  in  width,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
benches,  should  be  paved  with  firebricks  on 
edge,  laid  with  a gentle  slope  towards  the 
furnace,  so  that  water  used  in  slaking  coke  may 
run  into  the  ashpit,  the  remainder  of  the 
house  being  paved  -with  4-m.  flagging.  The 
retorts  may  be  either  round,  oval,  or  D-shaped; 
the  two  latter  give  the  best  carbonising  result, 
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but  are  not  so  strong  as  the  round,  so  that  in  small 
"works,  where  there  would  not  be  many  spare 
benches,  the  round  ones  would  generally  be 
preferred.  The  number  of  retorts  required 
would  be  found  by  the  follo"wing  rule  : — For  a 
small  town,  a fair  allowance  would  be  1,800 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  head  of  population  per 
annum,  so  that  for  5,000  people  9,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  year  would  be  required.  This, 
divided  by  180  days, — a number  found  by 
experience  to  give  a good  practical  result,  shows 
60,000  cubic  feet  as  the  average  daily  cousump- 
tion.  But  as  the  heaviest  day’s  make  must  be 
allowed  for,  this  would  probably  be  half  as  much 
again,  or  75,000  cubic  feet.  Each  retort  w'ould 
produce  about  4,6U0  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours,  thus  seventeen  retorts  would 
be  required  for  the  heaviest  day’s  make.  Add 
to  this  number  25  per  cent,  for  repairs,  and  the 
retort-house  needs  to  be  constructed  for  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  retorts.  Supposing  a bench 
to  be  set  with  seven  retorts, — a very  good  num- 
ber,— three  benches  would  be  required  ; or  per- 
haps a preferable  arrangement  would  be  two 
benches  of  seven  retorts  each,  one  of  five,  and  a 
smaller  one  of  three  retorts,  thus  giving  in- 
creased facilities  for  regulating  the  make  between 
the  small  consumption  at  midsummer  and  that  of 
the  heaviest  winter’s  day,  as  a combination  of 
either  3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12,  1-1, 15, 17, 19,  or  22  retorts 
may  be  used.  The  retorts  are  charged  by  means 
of  long  scoops  with  about  2 cwt.  of  coal,  which 
is  allowed  to  carbonise  for  between  four  and 
five  hours,  a good  method  being  to  give  five 
charges  per  twenty-four  hours,  the  gas  as  made 
being  taken  fi'om  the  retorts  by  an  ascension, 
pipe  above  the  projecting  mouthpiece,  generally 
5 in.  internal  diameter  at  the  lower  end,  and 
tapering  to  4 in.  internal  diameter  at  the  top. 
The  gas  then  passes,  at  a considerable  distance 
above  the  retorts,  through  a cross  or 
hydraulic  dip  into  the  hydraulic  main,  a simple 
and  beautiful  contrivance  for  carrying  off  the 
gas.  The  main  should  be  made,  for  lightness 
and  strength,  of  wrought-iron  plates,  bent  to 
the  I'equired  shape, — generally  U-ssetion, — 
having  a flat  cover  with  opening  to  admit  the 
dip-pipes.  The  main  is  generally  carried  by 
brickwork  or  brackets  from  the  top  of  the 
benches.  The  lower  portion  of  the  hydraulic 
main  is  charged  with  tar  and  liquor  at  a suffi- 
cient height  to  immerse  the  lower  end  of  the 
dip-pipe  and  form  a seal,  so  that  the  gas  which 
forces  its  way  or  is  drawn  from  the  retorts 
cannot  return.  In  some  cases  the  hydraulic 
main  is  constructed  in  short  lengths  or  sections, 
the  gas  and  tar  being  taken  off  by  a false  main 
running  parallel  to  it. 

The  retort-benches  are  constructed  princi- 
pally of  fire-brick,  having  a furnace  below  with 
openings  or  flues  passing  round  the  retorts  for 
the  heated  gases  from  the  furnace  to  carbonise 
the  coal  in  the  retorts,  a single  flue  passing  from 
the  end  to  the  main  chimney-stack.  Through, 
bolts  are  built  into  or  over  the  stack  to  prevent 
its  splitting  with  the  varying  temperatures. 
Before  ro-charging  the  retorts  the  residual  coke 
is  drawn  out  and  slaked,  part  being  used  as  fuel 
in  the  furnace,  and  the  remainder  stacked  in  a 
convenient  place  for  sale.  In  connexion  with 
this  part  of  the  works  should  be  built  the  coal- 
store.  The  preferable  way  is  to  put  this  build- 
ing parallel  with  the  retort-houso  and  opposite 
the  front  of  the  retorts.  The  size  will  of  course 
vary  with  the  facilities  for  obtaining  coal- 
Bupply  ; but  in  ordinary  cases  a storage  capacity 
equal  to  six  weeks’  hea'vy  consumption  should 
bo  allowed  for.  The  building  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  full  coabtrucks  from  the 
railway  could  run  in  and  drop  their  contents  on 
to  the  floor  of  the  stores  until  the  coal  reached 
the  level  of  the  rails ; it  could  then  be  thi-own 
over  the  sides  of  the  trucks  on  each  side,  and 
walled  up  to  the  level  of  the  wall-plates.  The 
lower  part  of  the  wall  between  the  coal-store 
and  retort-house  should  have  openings  through 
which  coal  could  be  drawn  for  use  in  charging 
the  retorts.  In  the  "works  I am  describing  the 
coal-store  is  22  ft.  clear  in  span,  and  the  same 
height  and  length  as  the  retort-house.  The  rails 
for  the  coal-trucks  would  be  can-ied  on  columns 
and  girders  for  the  length  of  the  building,  the  | 
top  of  the  rails  being  12  ft.  from  the  ground 
level,  to  allow  of  loaded  trucks  passing  under  the 
tie-rods  of  the  roof.  The  calculations  for  size  of 
coal-stores  are  very  simple.  Taking  75,000 
cubic  feet  as  the  heaviest  day's  make  of  gas, 
and^a  ton  of  coal  as  yielding  9,500  cubic  feet,  a 
day’s  consumption  "n'ould  be  7"9  tons,  which 
multiplied  by  42  days,  would  amount  to  332  tons^ 
which,  at  43  cubic  feet  per  ton,  equals  14,276 
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cubic  feet  of  apace  required  for  the  storage  of 
coal.  By  having  a large  coal-store  the  works 
would  not  only  be  independent  of  fluctuations 
in  the  supply,  but  the  coal  w"ould  get  thoroughly 
dry  before  being  required  for  use. 

The  coal  having  been  brought  from  the  rail- 
way to  the  store,  and  thence  to  the  retorts,  the 
products  of  carbonisation,  "viz,,  the  illuminating 
gas  and  its  impurities  and  the  condensed  tar 
and  liquor,  pass  from  the  retorts  through  the 
hydraulic  main  to  the  condenser,  to  be  gradually 
cooled  down  to  as  nearly  as  possible  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature.  Condensers  are  of  various 
kinds.  Those  known  as  surface-condensers  are 
the  most  general  and  simplest  in  their  action. 
They  are  of  three  well-known  types : firstly,  a 
series  of  horizontal,  or  nearly  horizontal,  tubes, 
the  lower  ones  immersed  in  water,  in  which  the 
gas  passes  backwards  and  forwards  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  being  gradually  cooled  in  its 
passage  by  radiation  through  the  metal  of  the 
tubes  ; secondly,  a series  of  vertical  pipes  fixed 
OQ  a rectangular  iron  box,  in  which  the  gas 
traverses  alternately  up  and  down  through  the 
series  until  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
lowered;  and  thirdly, — perhaps  the  simplest 
and  best  form, — the  vertical  annular  condenser, 
consisting  of  a series  of  double  tubes  side  by 
side,  "with  annular  spaces  between  them.  These 
tubes  are  fixed  at  the  lower  ends  on  to  a rect- 
angular box  by  short  horizontal  branch-pipes  to 
the  top,  or  by  diagonal  pipes  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  gas  from  the  hydraulic  main,  passing  into 
the  annular  space  at  one  end  of  the  condenser,  is 
brought  in  contact  with  two  cool  surfaces,  that  is, 
the  outer  and  inner  tube,  both  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  As  the  gas  cools  the  tar  and  liquor 
carried  with  it  are  deposited  on  and  trickle  down 
the  tubes  into  the  chamber  beneath,  and  thence 
into  the  tar-well,  the  series  of  tubes  being 
sufficiently  large  to  give  the  required  amount 
of  cooling-surface.  The  advantage  of  this  con- 
denser  is  that  a continuous  current  of  air  is  kept 
up  through  the  inner  tube,  caused  by  the  cold 
exterior  air  forcing  upwards  the  warmer  air 
from  inside  the  tube.  In  "warm  weather,  if  the 
condenser  is  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun,  water  may  be  allowed  to  play  on  the  out- 
side tube  to  keep  it  cool  j and  in  cold  weather 
the  inner  tube  may  be  closed  or  partially  closed 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  cold  air.  In  calcula- 
ting the  size  of  condensers,  it  is  usual  to  allow 
150  superficial  feet  of  cooling  surface  for  each 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  passed  through  per 
hour ; therefore  in  works  designed  to  produce 
75,000  cubic  feet  as  the  heaviest  day’s  make,  or 
3,125  cubic  feet  per  hour,  a condenser  with  47U 
Superficial  feet  of  cooling  surface  would  bo 
required,  or,  say,  two  condensers,  each  2 ft.  6 in. 
outside  diameter  by  18  ft^  high. 

The  next  apparatus  in  order  is  the  exhauster, 
for  drawing  the  gas  from  the  condenser,  and 
passing  it  ou  to  the  scrubber  for  lessening  the 
pressure  and  preventing  the  deposition  of  carbon 
in  the  retorts.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of 
exhauster  in  general  use,  the  rotatory  and  the 
reciprocating,  each  having  advocates,  — the 
former,  I believe,  generally  giving  the  best 
results.  The  rotatory  exhauster  consists  of  tw’o 
cylinders,  the  outer  one  fixed  to  a bedplate,  and 
having  within  it  a smaller  one  revolving  on  a 
shaft  set  out  of  centre.  Projecting  from  the 
small  cylinder  is  a slide  actuated  by  a pin  work- 
ing  in  a groove  in  the  outer  casing.  As  the 
inner  cylinder  revolves,  the  slide,  filimg  the 
space  between  it  and  the  casing,  causes  a 
vacuum  behind,  into  which  rushes  the  gas  from 
the  condenser,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gas  in 
front  of  the  slide  is  forced  on  to  the  scrubber. 
The  theoretical  objection  to  this  form  of  ex- 
hauster is,  that  it  does  not  exhaust  steadily,  as 
the  work  done  in  similar  times  varies  with  the 
varying  length  of  the  diaphragm-slide  between 
the  two  cylinders.  The  reciprocating  exhauster 
is  similar  in  principle  to  a horizontal  blowing- 
engine,  the  piston  of  the  exhausting  cylinder 
being  worked  either  dii-ect  from  the  end  of  the 
steam  piston-rod,  or  by  a connecting-rod  from 
the  crank-shaft,  the  action  being,  of  course,  the 
reverse  of  that  in  the  steam-cylinder;  that  is, 
the  piston  causes  in  its  travel  a vacuum  behind 
it,  the  gas  from  the  condenser  rushes  in,  and  at 
the  return  stroke  is  forced  through  what  would 
be  called  the  exhaust-port  of  a steam-cyliuder 
on  to  a scrubber.  In  single  exhausters  of  this 
type,  the  same  objection  would  apply  as  to  the 
rotatory  type ; but  they  are  generally  made 
with  two  exhausting  cylinders,  the  pistons  being 
driven  by  ci’anks  set  at  right  angles,  so  as  to 
equalise  the  work  done  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
. the  traverse  of  the  steam-piston. 
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From  the  exhauster  the  gas  is  passed  to  the 
scrubber  to  remove  the  ammonia.  The  scrubber, 
as  generally  constructed,  consists  of  a large  up- 
right cylinder,  with  an  inlet  pipe  at  the  bottom, 
and  an  outlet  at  the  top.  Shelves  are  arranged 
inside,  covered  with  coke,  tiles,  brushwood,  or 
other  porous  substance,  or,  as  is  probably  the 
best  plan,  filled  with  thin  boards  set  on  edge  and 
crossed  in  layers,  the  boards  being  about  f in. 
thick,  with  about  the  same  amount  of  space 
between.  At  the  top  of  the  scrubber  is  an 
apparatus  for  distributing  water  or  ammoniacal 
liquor  over  the  surface.  This  water,  or  liquor, 
trickling  down  through  the  pores  or  spaces  of 
the  materials,  absorbs  the  ammonia  from  the 
ascending  gas.  When  coke  is  used,  it  must  be 
periodically  rene"wed,  as  the  pores  get  choked 
with  impurities  ; but,  as  far  as  I know,  this  does 
not  seem  necessary  with  the  boards,  some 
scrubbers  having  been  at  work  some  years  with- 
out  requiring  any  change  or  filimg.  This  stage  of 
gas  purification  has  become  more  important 
during  the  last  few  years,  because  not  only  is 
an  impurity  taken  from  tho  gas,  but  a valuable 
article  of  commerce  is  obtained.  A scrubber 
requires  a capacity  of  150  cubic  feet  for  each 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  passed  per  hour,  and 
fifteen  gallons  of  water  per  ton  of  coal  car- 
bonised ; so,  for  works  of  the  size  mentioned, 
the  scrubber  should  be  6 ft.  diameter  aud  18  ft. 
high. 

In  connexion  "with  the  scrubber  and  condenser 
is  a tar  and  liquor  tank,  into  which  the  tar  and 
liquor  distilled  from  the  gas  in  the  condenser 
and  scrubber  pass  for  storage  until  sold.  The 
tank  or  well  may  be  of  brickwork,  concrete,  or 
iron,  sunk  in  the  ground,  the  top  being  level 
•with  the  surface.  The  size  should  be  equal  to 
eight  weeks’  storage.  Taking  twenty-five  gallons 
as  the  quantity  yielded  by  each  ton  of  coal 
carbonised,  the  size  of  the  tank  for  the  works 
described  would  be  20  ft.  by  15  ft.  by  12  ft. 
deep. 

Following  the  scrubber  are  the  purifiers, 
w'hero  the  gas  is  completely  purified  before 
entering  the  holder.  They  are  generally 
arranged  in  sets  of  four,  three  being  in  use  and 
one  at  liberty  for  recharging,  a centre  valve 
being  placed  between  them,  to  direct  the  passage 
of  gas  in  any  required  order  through  the  puri- 
fiers. The  usual  patteni  of  purifier  is  like  a 
largo  box,  constructed  with  cast-iron  ribbed 
plates,  bolted  together,  and  caulked  at  the 
flanges.  Ledges  are  cast  inside,  on  which  rest 
sieves,  covered  with  lime  or  oxide  of  iron.  In 
the  metropolitan  district,  where  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament is  very  strict  as  to  tho  presence  of  car- 
bonic acid,  lime  is  necessarily  used  in  purifiers 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  oxide  ; but 
in  the  provinces  oxide  is  very  often  the  only 
material  used.  Tho  cover  of  the  purifier, 
which  is  removable,  is  made  to  pass  over  tho 
sides,  dipping  into  a recess  nearly  filled  with 
water,  acting  as  a seal,  to  prevent  tho  escape  of 
gas.  The  gas  from  tho  scrubber  is  introduced 
at  the  bottom  of  the  purifier,  and  in  passing 
through  the  purifying  agent  parts  with  its  car- 
bonic acid  and  snlphuretted  hydrogen,  the  pro- 
cess  of  its  purification  being  similar  whether 
the  agent  employed  bo  Hme,  oxide,  or  a com- 
bination of  the  two.  Taking,  for  example,  a set 
of  lime  purifiers,  in  each  casing  would  be  an 
arrangement  of  sieves, — generally  four  or  five, 
placed  one  above  another, — each  spread  with 
a layer  of  slaked  lime,  3 in.  or  4 in.  thick.  The  gas, 
entering  through  an  inlet-pipe  at  the  bottom, 
passes  through  each  layer  and  down  an  outlet 
pipe  at  the  top,  leaving  a portion  of  its  carbonic 
acid  aud  sulphui’otted  hydrogen  in  combination 
with  the  lime.  The  gas  then  passes  through  the 
centre  valve  to  the  second  purifier,  and  then  to 
the  third,  by  which  time  it  should  have  obtained 
the  required  state  of  purity.  When  the  first 
purifier  has  become  too  foul  for  further  use  the 
valve-cover  is  lifted  aud  turned  a quarter-turn; 
the  second  purifier  then  becomes  the  first  in 
order,  and  tho  spare  one,  which  had  in  the 
meantime  been  refilled,  is  brought  into  use  as 
the  third  one.  Tho  one  that  has  now  been 
thrown  out  of  action  is  emptied  of  its  foul  con- 
tents ready  for  recharging  when  required.  When 
oxide  is  used  the  sieves  would  be  fewer  in 
number,  and  would  have  thicker  layers ; but 
the  great  difference  between  the  two  systems  is 
not  so  much  in  tho  action  as  in  the  residue, 
which,  in  the  case  of  lime,  becouses  an  intulerablo 
nuisance  while  it  remains  on  the  works  ; and 
although  it  is  possible  in  country  districts  to 
sell  it  as  manure,  in  large  towns  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult  to  get  rid  of  it  eveu  by  payment,  while  in 
the  case  of  oxide  the  spent  material  may  be  laid 
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OT.  tlie  ground,  and  after  being  turned  over  for 
two  or  three  days  is  again  fib  for  use.  Before 
emptying  a purifier  the  cover  has  to  be  lifted 
and  taken  away.  A very  usual  plan  of  doing 
this  is  to  have  rails  supported  on  brackets 
running  along  the  length  of  the  houao  over  the 
purifiers.  On  these  rails  is  a traveller  frame, 
with  a traversing  hand-crab  or  with  a vertical 
screw,  to  which  are  slung  four  chains  hooked 
into  shackles  at  the  corner  of  the  cover,  by 
which  the  cover  may  be  lifted  and  carried 
over  the  next  purifier.  This  method  is  only 
applicable  where  the  weight  of  the  cover  is  not 
great;  bub  in  large  works,  where  manual  labour 
both  in  lifting  the  covers  and  filling  the  purifiers 
must  bo  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible, 
different  systems  must  be  adopted.  The  latest 
and  most  complete  arrangement  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  which,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Morley, 
of  the  Salford  Corporation  Gasworks, — who  has 
also  supplied  me  with  much  other  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  this  paper, — 
I am  able  to  give  particulars  of,  is  now 
being  applied  to  some  now  purifiers  30  ft. 
square  at  those  works.  In  this  case  a line  shaft 
runs  along  two  sides  and  one  end  of  the  purifier- 
house  driven  by  a belt,  from  an  engine  below. 
The  lifting-machinery  for  each  purifier  consists 
of  four  square  thread-screws,  one  at  each  corner, 
working  in  worm-wheel  nuts  attached  to  the 
beams  carrying  the  purifiers.  These  wheels  are 
actuated  by  worms  on  shafts  alongside  tho 
purifier,  tho  four  shafts  being  connected  at  the 
corners  by  mitre-gearing,  so  that  when  set  in 
motion  the  four  screws  are  simultaneously 
turned  and  the  cover  raised  to  the  required 
height.  When  high  enough,  four  carrier-wheels 
are  inserted  into  brackets  on  tho  cover,  the 
screws  are  withdrawn,  and  tho  cover,  rnnning 
on  wheels,  is  hauled  along  on  the  edge  of  the 
purifier  on  to  the  next  one,  a short  rail  being 
placed  between  them  to  make  a continuous  line. 
In  connexion  with  this  apparatus  is  an  arrange- 
ment for  lifting  the  oxide  and  re-charging  tho 
purifiers.  Between  each  pair  of  purifiers  is  an 
elevator,  consisting  of  a series  of  iron  buckets 
or  links  forming  a continuous  chain  carried 
round  a drum  at  the  top  of  the  house,  the  lower 
end  dipping  into  an  elevator-trough  on  the 
ground-fioor,  into  which  oxide  is  tipped  from 
barrows.  When  a purifier  requires  charging, 
the  elevator  is  put  into  motion  by  worm-wheel 
gearing,  and  takes  up  from  the  oxide-trough  a 
continuous  supply,  delivering  it  into  a hopper 
attached  to  a swinging-shoot  so  arranged  that 
it  may  be  brought  over  tho  centre  of  the 
purifier  being  charged,  the  attendant  merely 
having  to  spread  it  evenly  over  the  surface. 
The  whole  of  the  machinery  for  lifting  the 
covers  and  filling  the  purifiers  is  to  be  driven 
by  an  engine  with  a cylinder,  10^  in.  diameter 
and  24  in,  stroke,  the  boiler  being  5 ft.  6 in. 
diameter,  15  ft.  long,  with  2 ft.  9 in.  tube.  To 
calculate  the  size  of  purifiers,  the  simplest  rule 
is, — supposing  there  to  bo  four  to  the  set,  three 
always  in  work, — multiply  the  heaviest  day's 
make  in  thousands  by  '6  for  the  superficial  area 
of  each  purifier. 

From  the  purifiers  the  gas  passes  through  an 
instrument  which,  although  having  nothing  to 
do  with  either  the  manufacture,  purification,  or 
storage,  is  an  essential  part  of  all  well-regulated 
gasworks,  that  is,  the  station  meter,  for  measur- 
iug  and  registering  the  quantity  of  gas  made. 
Its  construction  is  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
service  meter,  but  of  course  large  enough  to 
pass  the  total  make  of  tho  works. 

The  gas  has  now  to  bo  stored  previously  to 
distribution  to  the  town.  For  this  purpose  a 
gasholder  and  tank  are  required.  The  tank  is 
generally  a large  circular  pit  sunk  in  the  ground 
and  lined  with  brickwork  backed  with  clay- 
puddle,  finishing  at  the  ground  level  with  a 
stone  coping.  Until  recently,  except  where 
iron  tanks  were  used,  brickwork  was  the  only 
material  used  for  tanks,  but  a few  years  since 
Mr.  George  Livesey,  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gasworks,  who  has  had  the  honour  of  introduc- 
ing many  improvements  into  gasworks,  con- 
structed a concrete  tank  with  a brick  lining, 
and  afterwards  one  entirely  of  concrete, — and 
without  any  puddle  backing, — and  with  so  much 
success  that  I believe  concrete  is  destined,  from 
its  adaptability  and  cheapness  to  supersede 
brick  fur  this  work.  At  one  side  of  the  tank  is 
a recess  to  receive  the  inlet  pipe  from  the  station 
meter  and  the  outlet  pipes  to  the  street  mains. 
Bed-stones  are  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
to  receive  the  runner-guides  for  tho  holder,  and 
at  the  coping  for  the  columns  or  stanchions. 
The  construction  of  a gasholder  is  a matter  of 


great  importance.  It  is  a costly  article,  and 
requires  more  skill  to  construct  than  any  other 
portion  of  gasworks  plant.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  holder,  the  single  and  the  telescopic.  The 
former  is  cheaper  as  to  first  cost,  but  the  latter, 
by  taking  up  less  ground,  would  in  many  cases 
be  found  tho  cheapest  in  the  end.  The  holder 
for  tho  works  described  is  54  ft.  diameter,  and 
double-lift,  each  lift  17  ft.  6 in.  high,  the  plates 
varying  in  tliickness  according  to  position, — the 
croivn-plate  being  t-in.  thick ; the  inner  and 
outer  cu’cles  No.  13  Birmingham  wire-gauge  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  roof-sheets  No.  14B.W.G. ; 
the  top  and  bottom  tiers  of  tho  sides  No.  14 
B.W.G. ; the  others.  No.  15  B.W.G.  The  rivets 
for  the  thin  plates  are  i in.  diameter,  and  1 in. 
pitch.  At  the  bottom  of  the  inner  lift  is 
a cup  to  receive  the  dip  of  the  outer  lift. 
The  cup  and  dip  are  similar  in  construction, 
but  inverted  in  position,  and  may  be  made 
by  riveting  to  the  shell  of  the  holder  a 
piece  of  chaunel-ii'on  or  double  angle-iron, 
or  a plate  may  be  bent  to  the  required  form. 
When  in  action,  tho  cup  would  be  partially  filled 
with  water  to  act  as  a seal  to  prevent  tho  escape 
of  gas  between  the  lifts.  The  sides  of  the  holder 
are  generally  stiffened  by  vertical  truss-bars  to 
prevent  the  sides  buckling  when  resting  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  The  cover  is  also  in  most 
cases  trussed,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  keeping 
tho  crown  inits  proper  shapewhennot  distended 
by  gas.  This  point,  however,  is  now  being 
warmly  discussed,  and  the  result  will  be,  I think, 
that  trussed  covers  will  soon  belong  only  to  tlie 
past,  for  it  seems  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  correct 
designing  that  a heavy  trussing  should  be 
attached  to  and  carried  up  and  down  with  the 
cover  in  all  its  journeying,  and  continually 
straining  it,  merely  because  it  may  be  wanted 
to  keep  the  cover  in  shape  when  tho  bolder  is 
empty,  which  could  be  more  simply  and  effec- 
tually done  by  erecting  a fixed  light  framework 
in  the  tank  to  receive  the  cover.  The  holder 
is  kept  in  vertical  position  by  guide-pulleys 
running  on  guide-bars  in  the  tank,  and  coutinned 
np  the  face  of  tho  columns.  For  economical 
working,  and  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the 
manager,  tho  holder  should  bo  large  enough  to 
contain  twenty-four  hours’  maximum  make,  and 
furnished  with,  say,  one  column  to  every  10  ft. 
diameter  of  holder.  There  is  nothing  very 
special  about  the  ordinary  column,  except  that 
it  is  specially  uuadapted  for  the  work  it  has  to 
do,  and  will  possibly,  in  the  future,  give  place  to 
the  light  but  stiff  wrought-irou  lattice_columna 
now  largely  used  in  America. 

From  the  holder  the  gas  is  taken  by  an  outlet 
main  through  the  governor, — an  apparatus  for 
regulating  the  pressure, — into  the  town  mains 
and  service-pipes  for  use  as  required. 

Within  the  boundary  of  the  works  there 
should  of  coarse  be  a manager’s  house  and  the 
necessary  offices,  stores,  fitting-shop,  &c. 

Tho  paper  was  illustrated  with  numerous 
diagrams,  and  with  a model  plan  of  works 
specially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a town  of  5,0u0  inhabitants. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  the  president 
(Mr.  Valpy)  and  Messrs.  Walmisley,  Coates, 
'Thomeloe,  Bancroft,  and  Feeny,  took  part. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held 
on  the  2nd  prox.,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Street,  on  “ Landing.pier  and  Concrete 
Warehouses  at  Thames  Haven.” 


MM.  GOUPIL’S  GALLERY. 

A SMALL  collection  of  pictures  at  present  on 
view  at  MM.  Goupil’s  Gallery  in  Bedford-street, 
Covent-garden,  is  worth  notice,  if  only  on  account 
of  the  presence  there  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  successful  of  figure-studies  by  modern 
painters,  the  “ Chloo  ” of  M.  Lefebvre,  which 
made  a sensation  two  or  three  years  ago  at  the 
Paris  salon.  It  is  the  figure  of  a young  girl  of 
the  finest  type  of  youthful  beauty,  with  head 
turned  to  one  side  as  if  listening  to  some  distant 
sound ; her  weight  thrown  mostly  on  one  limb, 
the  supporting  action  of  which  is  wonderfully 
given.  Although  in  one  sense  a completely 
realistic  study  of  tho  figure,  there  is  a great  deal 
of  ideal  charm  in  the  work,  which  represents 
almost  the  typical  idea  of  fresh  girlish  life  and 
beauty  without  any  self-consciousness.  Tho 
picture  is  life-size : there  was  a very  small 
replica  of  it  in  M.  Deschamp’s  Gallery  about  a 
year  ago,  which  wo  noticed  at  the  time  with 
admiration.  Another  picture,  of  small  size,  by 
Gerfimo,  is  equally  remarkable  as  a figure- 
painting,  though  in  every  other  respect  the 


reverse  of  Lefebvre’s  work;  it  is  a harem 
woman  crouched  at  the  edge  of  a bath,  in  which 
her  figure  is  reflected,  with  her  back  to  tho 
j spectator.  As  a piece  of  drawing  of  a very 
I difficult  position  it  is  masterly;  in  every  other 
respect  it  is  as  repulsive  in  feeling  and  expres- 
sion as  the  “ Chloe  ” is  charming  in  both  senses. 
There  could  hardly  be  two  more  typical  instances 
of  the  high  and  the  low  ideal  in  nude  painting. 

Besides  these  works,  which  stand  out  from 
the  others  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  artistic  problems  embodied  in  them,  are 
some  e.xqui8ite  and  truly  poetic  landscapes  of 
the  late  N.  Diaz  ; a fine  Israels ; the  last  picture 
painted  by  Daubigny  ; and  other  works  of  great 
merit.  The  collection  is  well  worth  a visit. 


SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENTS,  GERMANY. 

In  continuation  of  the  series  of  illustrations 
which  wo  have  from  timo  to  time  given  of 
sepulchi’al  monuments,  we  publish  in  our  present 
number  two  very  uncommon  forms  of  Mediaeval 
memorials  of  the  dead. 

The  first  represents  a mural  tablet  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the 
cloisters  of  tho  Cathedral  of  Maestriebt. 
Although  Maestriebt  is  geographically  iu  Hol- 
land, yet  wo  have  classed  this  monument 
amongst  German  examples,  because  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  neighbourhood  seems  to  partake 
rather  more  of  the  peculiarities  of  German 
than  of  Flemish  Gothic. 

Although  mural  tablets  are  not  very  com. 
monly  met  with  of  a date  previously  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  a few  examples  of 
an  earlier  date  are  to  be  seen  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  In  addition  to  tho  one 
we  illustrate,  we  recollect  to  have  seen  some 
good  examples  in  the  cloisters  of  Freising 
Cathedral,  in  the  Spital-kirche  at  Passau,  tho 
cathedral  at  Bois-le-Duc,  »Scc. 

This  monument  is  of  a kind  of  red  marble, 
and  is  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
singular  the  horror  with  which  the  early  Gothic 
revivers  regarded  mural  tablets,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  “blisters,”  and  in  many 
restorations  which  we  could  name  great  injury 
has  been  done  by  a wholesale  and  most  inju- 
dicious romoval  of  all  the  tablets  in  the  church. 
We  know  of  one  case  in  which  some  of  those 
destroyed  were  the  ivorka  of  Bacon  ! 

Our  second  illustration  represents  a most 
singular  monument  in  the  Cathedral  of  Eich- 
stadt,  iu  Bavaria.  It  is  iu  the  form  of  a shrine, 
and  stands  about  4 ft.  high.  The  shrino  itself 
is  about  2ft.  Sin.  long,  and  is  composed  of  stone. 
It  has  been  richly  decorated.  The  ridge  of  the 
roof  is  broken  away.  Probably  it  had  a small 
fieche  rising  from  it.  We  were-  unable  to  find 
out  anything  about  tho  history  of  this  singular 
little  monument.  Possibly  it  may  have  been 
erected  to  the  memoiy  of  one  of  the  choir -boys 
or  children  who  served  at  the  Mass  in  the 
cathedral.  Whatever  may  be  its  history,  it 
strikes  us  as  being  a pretty  form  of  monument. 


NEW  CHURCH,  OUNDLE. 

This  little  church  will  stand  at  the  west  end 
of  Oundle,  on  a triangular  piece  of  ground, 
insulated  in  a picturesque  manner  by  the  con- 
vergence of  the  roads  from  Benefield,  Stoke 
Doyle,  and  Barnwell. 

A small  chapel  and  some  other  buildings  of  a 
more  domestic  character  formerly  stood  on  the 
same  spot.  Some  remains  of  these  still  exist, 
but  so  mutilated,  altered,  and  partially  destroyed 
by  modern  additions,  principally  workshops, 
that  nothing  certain  can  be  made  out. 

Tho  new  church,  as  the  view  indicates,  is  very 
small,  and  of  extremely  simple  character,  though 
somewhat  peculiar  in  plan.  It  will  bo  seated 
for  175  adults.  It  will  be  constructed  of  local 
stone  iu  random  range  work,  with  Casterton 
stone  for  windows,  plinths,  and  weatherings. 
The  roofs  wiU  be  covered  with  Colley  Weston 
slates. 

Internally  tho  piers  which  carry  the  octagon 
will  be  of  Ketton  stone,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  stonework  Casterton  or  Bath.  Stone,  how- 
ever, will  be  used  as  sparingly  as  possible,  and 
in  the  main  arches,  and  wherever  practicable, 
brickwork  and  plaster  will  be  substituted. 

A curate’s  house,  in  connexion  with  the  church, 
is  in  contemplation  at  the  west  end  of  the  site, 
for  which  designs  have  been  prepared. 

Mr.  Blomfield  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Clip- 
sham,  of  Norwell,  the  builder. 
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OPEN  DRAINS,  SEWERS,  AND 
SOIL-PIPES. 

Sir, — I liad  much  pleasure  in  reading  Mr. 
Shaw’s  recent  article  on  soil  - pipes  in  the 
Builder,  and  have  followed  with  considerable 
interest  the  correspondence  which  has  since 
taken  place. 

I was  glad  to  seo  that  ho  had  hit  upon  the 
common-sense  plan  of  preventing  the  bad  effects 
of  sewer  gas  by  abundant  ventilation.  As  I have 
been  using  asomewhat  similar  plan  for  some  years 
past,  and  as  there  are  points  in  the  system  I 
have  adopted  which  have  not  been  touched  upon 
in  the  recent  discussion,  the  following  notes  on 
the  subject  of  drainage  may  perhaps  interest 
your  readers,  and  produce  some  further  corre- 
spondence of  an  instructive  kind. 

It  is  a matter  on  which  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  this  subject  is  being  so  well 
taken  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  profession, 
and  so  earnestly  discussed  by  so  many  dis- 
tinguished architects,  and  we  have  all  to  thank 
Mr.  Shaw  for  having  sounded  the  keynote  of  so 
useful  aud  instructive  a correspondence  as  has 
taken  place  in  the  professional  papers. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  deleterious 
effects  of  bad  drainage  became  generally  known. 
Tho  old-fashioned  idea' was  that  drains  were 
objectionable  things  which  should  bo  ignored, 
and  kept  as  much  hidden  out  of  sight  as  pos- 
siblo, — aud  out  of  sight  in  the  case  of  drains 
and  cesspools  generally  meant  out  of  mind  also. 
All  that  had  to  be  done  to  get  rid  of  any  un- 
]ileasant  object  was  to  send  it  dowm  tho  drain. 
The  result  was  that  the  drains  became  an  insuf- 
ferable nuisance,  aud  all  kinds  of  ingenious 
contrivances  had  to  bo  adopted  to  “trap” 
them,  and  keep  back  the  unpleasant  odours 
arising  from  them.  The  most  perfectly  air-tight 
pipes  were  substituted  for  the  old  built  drains, 
and  every  appliance  was  put  into  requisition 
to  prevent  anything  unsavoury  from  escaping. 
Nowpeo])le  begin  to  see  that  in  carrying  out  these 
devices  they  have  been  altogether  on  the  wrong 
tack,  and  that  ventilation,  not  corking  up  tight, 
is  what  is  wanted. 

Medical  men  now  declare  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  tho  injurious  effects  of  our  modern 
drains  is  tho  very  perfection  of  the  materials 
used  in  their  construction,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  imperfect  jointing  and  levelling 
of  the  drain-pipes  which  so  often  happens 
(causing  a disastrous  outflow  of  sewage  under 
our  basements)  has  given  tho  doctors  and  the 
public  too  much  reason  to  complain.  In  tho 
old  built  drains  there  was  always  a little  outlet 
through  the  joints  of  the  masonry  for  tho 
escape  of  the  foul  gases  generated  in  the  drains  ; 
but  in  tho  hermetically  sealed  glazed  pipes  now 
in  use  there  is  no  chance  of  escape  except  into  our 
houses.  Tho  gases  generated  in  such  pipes  are 
carefully  bottled  up  until  they  have  time  to  ac- 
quire those  virulent  qualities  which  render  them 
so  dangerons.  The  cure  for  all  this  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  ventilation.  The  practical 
question  which  we,  as  architects,  have  to  solve, 
is  how  best  to  apply  this  remedy. 

While  studying  this  subject  some  years  ago 
I was  greatly  struck  with  the  results  of  the 
carefully  prepared  statistics  of  the  medical 
ofiicors  of  Glasgow,  as  quoted  in  an  interesting 
pamphlet  on  tho  sewage  question  by  Dr.  Fergus. 

The  river  Clyde  is  now  nearly  as  foul  as  the 
Thames  was  before  it  was  poi'ifled  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Embankment  with  its  great 
sewers.  The  water,  especially  when  churned 
by  the  paddles  of  the  steamers,  is  most  offensive 
to  sight  and  smell.  Here,  one  would  have 
thought,  side  by  side  with  so  much  corruption, 
would  have  been  the  hot-bed  of  fever  and 
disease.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  case  was 
entirely  otherwise.  The  houses  on  the  banks  of 
tho  river  and  the  ships  in  tho  harbour  were  free 
from  typhoid  and  diphtheria,  and  these  were  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  principal  modern  streets 
and  squares  of  the  west  end.  Wherever,  in 
fact,  the  drains  were  carefully  and  hermetically 
sealed,  there  diphtheria  and  typhoid  prevailed  ; 
but  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  polluted  though 
it  was,  these  diseases  were  practically  unknown. 

At  first  sight  this  result  appears  paradoxical, 
but  becomes  easily  intelligible  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  however  foul  the  water  may  be,  it 
is  open  to  tho  fresh  air,  into  which  the  gases 
generated  immediately  disperse,  while  the  gases 
in  the  glazed  drains  are  kept  sealed  up  till  they 
become  poisonous.  In  short,  the  river  is 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  the  glazed  drains  are 
the  very  opposite.  Further  inquiry  convinced 
me  that  the  same  result  is  found  elsewhere. 


Here  in  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  in  parts  of 
tho  old  toTkTi,  the  primitive  system  of  surface 
drainage  still  exists.  The  ordure  from  the  house 
is  poured  out  into  open  gutters  in  tho  narrow 
closes  which  slopo  steeply  down  from  each  side 
of  the  High-street  and  Grass-market,  aud  is 
swept  and  washed  out  by  the  scavenger.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  system  is  most  un- 
sightly, and  would  never  have  been  endured  so 
long  but  that  these  closes  are  seldom  visited  by 
eyes  polite.  This,  too,  is  the  most  crowded  part 
of  the  town : the  houses  are  huddled  together, 
and  rise  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  stories, 
and  every  room  is  full.  Bub  amidst  all  this  filth 
and  crowding,  the  absence  of  diphtheria  and 
typhoid  is  very  marked. 

I make  this  statement  on  tho  authority  of 
Dr.  Littlejohn,  the  distinguished  medical  officer 
of  health  in  Edinburgh,  who  further  assures  me 
that  in  the  houses  which  have  been  connected 
with  the  sewers  by  soil-pipes  from  w.c.s  jand 
sinks,  the  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  and 
scarlet  fever  was  doubled  in  one  year. 

Dr.  Fergus  also  quotes  as  follows  from  Dr. 
Murchison's  work  on  Fevei's  : — “ It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  increase  of  enteric 
fever  in  tho  metropolis  has  been  contemporaneous 
with  tho  completion  of  the  main  drainage 
scheme.” 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  another  instance 
of  natural  ventilation  in  the  case  of  farm 
onsteads,  stables,  &c.  There  the  fresh  smell  is 
actually  said  to  bo  wholesome,  aud  however 
much  manure  may  be  accumulated  in  the 
vicinity,  the  result  seems  to  be  innocuous.  This 
arises  from  the  perfect  ventilation  of  the  dung- 
hill : from  its  being  in  the  open  air,  gases  escape 
at  once  as  soon  as  formed. 

With  these  facts  before  me,  I came  to  tho  con- 
clusion that  what  is  wanted  to  prevent  drains 
from  being  dangerous  is  to  make  them,  in 
respect  of  ventilation,  as  like  an  open  river  or 
an  open  gutter  as  possible. 

It  is  evident  that,  throughout  a large  town 
especially,  this  idea  could  not  be  carried  out 
literally,  but  still  I saw  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  bo  at  least  imitated  in  principle.  That 
principle  is : let  ventilation  prevail, — let  every 
drain  be  as  thoroughly  ventilated  as  tho  river  or 
tho  open  gutter.  Instead  of  corking  up  our 
drains  with  the  most  skilful  traps  at  one  end, 
aud  with  the  sea  and  tide  at  the  other,  do  away 
with  traps  entirely,  and  make  as  many  openings 
as  possible  from  the  drains  directly  to  the  open 
air,  so  that  every  wind  may  blow  through  them 
and  carry  off  and  purify  any  noxious  vapours 
that  may  be  forming, — nipping  them,  as  it  were, 
in  the  bud,  and  preventing  them  from  getting 
to  the  dangerous  stage.  So  strongly  did  I feel 
convinced  that  this  thorough  and  complete  venti- 
lation was  the  proper  cure  for  tho  evils  of  our 
drainage  system,  that  I resolved  to  carry  out  a 
plan  in  a house  I was  then  erecting  which  should 
give  it  a fair  trial.  That  plan  has  been  quite 
successful,  and  I have  since  then  introduced  it 
into  every  house  I have  erected  in  tho  country, 
and  also  into  some  in  town,  with  the  most  satis- 
factory  results. 

The  plan  is  as  follows,  viz.  : — In  tho  first 
place,  all  baths,  w.c.s,  sinks,  &c.,  are  placed 
next  tho  outside  walls  of  the  house.  The  branch 
soil-pipesfromthem  are  immediately  led  through 
the  wall  to  the  outside,  and  are  there  joined  to 
a cast-ii'on  vertical  soil-pipe  4 in.  in  diameter. 
This  is  in  lengths  of  6 ft.  to  9 ft.,  with  spigot 
joints,  which  aro  not  cemented,  but  left  open 
for  ventilation.  The  vertical  pipe  is  also  open 
at  bottom  and  top.  I generally  continue  it  up 
to  the  eaves  of  roof  to  carry  off  rain-water, 
which,  of  course,  helps  to  flush  and  clean  it ; at 
the  bottom  it  discharges  with  a bend  into  a 
funnel  of  glazed  fire-clay  15  in.  in  diameter. 
This  funnel  is  covered  with  an  open  iron 
grating. 

Dp  to  this  point  this  system  seems  to  be  almost 
identical  in  principle  with  Mr.  Shaw’s,  but  I carry 
the  same  principle  further,  and  would  like  to 
carry  it  still  a great  deal  further  than  I Lave  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing.  I wish  to  ventilate 
not  only  the  soil-pipos,  but  the  drains  themselves. 
I,  therefore,  have  as  many  openings  as  possible 
directly  from  the  open  air  down  to  the  drains  ; 
all  traps  are  done  away  with,  and  tho  wind  is 
allowed  to  blow  through  tho  drains  from  end  to 
end.  Every  inlet  is  formed  by  a vertical  pipe 
let  into  a proper  junction  formed  on  tho  fire-clay 
drain,  and  on  top  is  placed  one  of  the  fire-clay 
funnels  with  open  grating  already  referred  to. 
The  top  of  this  funnel  stands  about  6 in.  above  the 
ground,  aud  it  is  perforated  with  l-in.  holes  all 
rv.uad,  within  1 in.  or  2 in.  of  the  top,  for  additional 


ventilation.  One  of  these  funnels  is  placed  at 
the  foot  of  every  down-pipe,  whether  for  soil  or 
rain  water  j also  at  every  sharp  curve  in  the 
course  of  the  drain,  at  eveiy  point  where  two 
or  more  drains  join,  and  at  as  many  other  con- 
venient places  as  possible.  One  great  advantage 
of  these  openings  is  the  ready  access  thus  ob- 
tained to  the  drains  for  inspection,  cleaning,  «fec. 

By  lifting  tho  grating  and  looking  in,  the  state 
of  the  drain  is  at  once  observed;  and,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  it  has  always  been  to  find 
the  drain-pipe  in  the  cleanest  possible  condition. 

We  are  all  aware  how  liable  the  architect  is 
to  blame  when  any  accident  occurs  to  the  drains, 
such  as  choking  of  a draiu-pipo  by  dish-clouts 
or  other  rubbish  sent  down  them.  Such  things 
are  sure  to  stop  up  the  traps  of  the  old  drains, 
and  it  is  one  advantage  of  the  above  system 
that  it  is  entirely  free  from  traps,  and  so  much 
the  less  likely  to  get  stopped  up.  But  should  a 
choke  by  any  accident  occur,  its  position  can  at 
once  be  ascertained  and  a remedy  easily  applied 
without  breaking  up  pavement,  drains,  &c.,  and 
renewing  the  traditional  woes  of  Mr.  Briggs. 

The  usual  objection  urged  at  first  sight  to 
this  system  is,  “Oh!  but  the  smell  will  get  out 
and  be  very  unpleasant  in  the  grounds,  and 
perhaps  dangerous.”  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
iutelligible  to  any  one  who  has  considered  the 
subject,  viz.,  that  as  there  will  be  no  bottling 
up  of  gases  there  will  be  no  smell ; but  if  there 
were  any  offensive  gases,  they  would  be  much 
less  dangerous  when  allowed  to  escape  than 
when  confined. 

Tho  above  description  is  applicable  to  a 
country-house  whore  the  drainage  system  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  unconnected  with  any 
other  drainage.  In  the  case  of  villas  it  is 
equally  applicable,  except  that  a small  cesspool 
or  trap  (of  course  ventilated)  must  be  used  to 
cut  off  the  connexion  of  the  villa  drains  from 
the  main  sower  in  the  street.  I have  also 
applied  it  in  town  honsea,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
drain,  before  it  joins  the  main  drain,  I have 
found  it  desirable,  besides  the  usual  single  or 
double  trap,  to  introduce  a vontilation-pipo  from 
behiud  the  trap,  and  carry  the  same  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof,  in  the  way  referred  to 
by  several  of  your  correspondents.  Potts  & 
Co.’s  patent  air-chambered  sewer-trap  is  the 
best  I have  met  with  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  very  populous  parts  of  towns,  where 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
buildings,  I admit  that  I have  not  yet  been  able 
CO  introduce  tho  above  system,  but  have  had  to 
content  myself  with  the  usual  ventilation-pipes 
carried  to  the  roof. 

But  this  arises  from  what  I consider  the  defec- 
tive state  of  the  public  sewers  in  every  town  I 
am  acquainted  with.  The  sewers  are  simply  a 
repetition,  on  a large  scale,  of  the  old  system  of 
house-drains,  being,  for  the  most  part,  large 
pipes  or  built  condoits,  all  carefully  trapped  in 
tho  houses  and  streets,  and  without  any  means 
of  ventilation  whatever.  Those  which  empty 
into  rivers  have  the  pressure  of  the  river  water 
or  the  air  at  tho  lower  end,  and  those  which  fall 
into  tho  sea  have  still  further  the  great  pressure 
of  the  rising  tide  to  contend  with  twice  daily. 

If  abundant  means  of  ventilation  were  pro- 
vided in  every  street,  these  pressures  would  not 
matter,  they  would,  in  fact,  be  beneficial  by 
producing  a current  of  air  through  the  drains, 
but  in  the  present  state  of  matters  they  can 
only  tend  to  drive  back  the  sewer-gas  into  the 
houses.  Various  modes  of  ventilating  public 
sewers  Lave  been  proposed,  such  as  the  erection 
of  tall  chimneys  with  fires  to  cause  np-draughts, 
or  to  lead  pipes  from  the  drains  to  the  chimneys 
of  factories,  ic.,  which  I dare  say  would  bo  very 
useful  if  sufliciently  numerous.  But  what  I 
would  like  to  see  would  be  the  thorough  venti- 
lation of  every  sewer  in  every  street,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  above  described  for  the  drains 
of  villas. 

I have  recently  heard  that  this  has  been  done 
in  some  parts  of  London,  but  have  not  seen  it. 
I should  be  much  interested  in  knowing  the 
result. 

In  Paris,  I believe  that  the  sewers  aro  like 
open  underground  rivers,  running  in  large  tun- 
nels, which  are  ventilated  to  the  streets  above, 
and  from  accounts  I have  read  of  excursions 
along  these  tunnels  (in  which  carriages  of  some 
kind  also  run),  the  result  appears  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.  If  some  one  well  acquainted  with 
that  system  would  give  a full  description  of  it, 
it  might  perhaps  help  us  to  arrive  at  a good 
method  of  ventilating  our  main  sewers. 

The  various  minor  points  dilated  upon  by 
your  correspondents, — such  as  the  nature  of  the 
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materials  of  vrhicli  the  soil-pipes  are  made,  the 
prevention  of  the  offensive  coating  which  is  apt 
to  form  in  these  pipes,  the  use  of  the  water- 
trap  or  the  valves  in  closets,  &c.,  are  all  very- 
important,  and  well  worthy  of  further  con- 
sideration j but  I believe  they  are  all  subordinate 
points,  and  that  the  main  thing  we  have  first 
to  contend  for  is  the  thorough  ventilation  of  all 
our  sewers,  drains,  and  soil-pipes. 

This  must  be  admitted  when  the  foHowmg 
observations  by  Dr.  Fergus,  which  so  clearly 
state  the  principles  which  should  guide  us  in 
our  efforts  after  improvements  on  drainage,  are 
considered,  viz., — “ Decomposition  of  excreta  is 
very  much  facilitated  by  their  being  shut  up  in 
limited  spaces,  with  a moderate  supply  of  air 
and  water;  therefore,  our  modem  house  and 
service  sewers  and  cesspools  are  ingemoualy 
contrived  chemical  laboratories  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sewer-gas.  ‘When  sewage  matter  in  a 
state  of  decomposition  is  exposed  freely  to  the 
air,  it  ceases  to  be  injurious  to  health.” 

As  already  stated,  all  our  modem  appliances 
for  trapping  and  shutting  up  sewers  are,  in  the 
light  of  these  observations,  a gigantic  blunder. 
To  carry  oat  the  true  and  natural  principles  of 
drainage,  we  must  start  afresh  from  a new 
point  of  departure.  Instead  of  shutting  up  the 
drains,  -we  must  open  them  up  ; instead  of  con- 
cealing, we  must  disclose  them  to  view ; and 
instead  of  trapping  back  gases,  we  must  tempt 
them  at  once  to  escape. 

The  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
is,  “ Do  away  with  all  traps,  and  open  up  and 
ventilate  all  sewers  and  drains.” 

David  MacGibbon. 


unprecedented  good  fortune.  The  heir  served 
his  time  in  Cork  with  the  building  firm  ot 
Messrs.  Dickson  & Taylor.  At  an  early  age  he 
started  business  for  himself  in  Newcastle  West, 
and  after  several  years  of  close  application  was 
selected  as  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners up  to  the  period  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church.  _ Since  then  he  has 
carried  on  his  business  in  Limerick. 


A LUCKY  ARCHITECT. 

Yet  who  shall  say  ? “ No  man  can  bo  called 
lucky  till  he  is  dead,”  runs  the  old  saying,  and 
there  is  much  truth  in  it,  for  who  can  tell  to 
what  a supposed  piece  of  luck  may  lead  ? How- 
ever,  here  is  the  story  as  it  reaches  us  from  the 
papers  : — 

A few  days  ago  Mr.  D.  P.  M'Carthy,  a native 
of  Cork,  architect  of  Barriugton-street,  received 
a letter,  signed  G.  A.  Stanley,  New-square, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  informing  him  as  follows  : — “ I 
am  directed  to  apprise  you  that  the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  O'Keefe  legacy  has  come  to  hand  in 
yom-  favour  for  500,0001.  The  whole  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  five  millions  left  by  the 
deceased  will  come  to  you,  except  the  portion 
allotted  to  your  brothers,  about  which  the  Crown 
will  decide.”  Mr.  M'Carthy  received  the  inti- 
mation 1%-ith  great  equanimity  and  thankfulness 
that  his  first  cousin,  Charles  Robert  0 Keefe, 
late  of  Allahabad,  who  died  a bachelor,  had  left 
him  such  a splendid  fortune.  It  seems  that  the 
parents  of  the  deceased  Mr.  O’Keefe  resided  in 
Cork,  and  carried  on  a respectable  business 
there  as  general  merchants.  Both  Mr.  O'Keefe’s 
parents  died  before  he  reached  his  majority. 
He  had  one  brother  and  one  sister,  but  both  are 
dead.  The  chief  heir  in  Limerick  was  often  in- 
vited by  the  millionaire  to  go  out  to  India,  but 
he  had  to  decline  the  offer  in  consequence  of  a 
delicate  constitution.  Ho  had  also  to  decline  a 
similar  offer  from  the  deceased  brother  to  go  out 
to  Australia,  to  both  of  whom  he  stood  in  rela- 
tionship  of  first  cousiu.  After  a time  spent  in 
Cork  with  his  father,  and  while  yet  only  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  O’Keefe  made  his  way  to 
India,  where  he  enlisted  as  a private  soldier. 
Service  in  the  East  during  the  year  1842  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  that  he  could  make  money 
by  engaging  in  the  opium  traffic  and  other 
branches  of  trade,  and  so  he  went  into  the  opium 
trade,  some  said  as  an  agent  of  the  East  India 
Company,  others  on  his  own  account.  Bo  this 
as  it  may,  by  close  attention  to  business  and 
“good  luck”  he  soon  acquired  a colossal  for- 
tune— five  millions  of  money  in  ready  cash,  and 
an  income  of  150,0001.  from  landed  and  other 
propei'ty  ! Mr.  O’Keefe  died  unmarried  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1876,  when  Messrs.  Carrington  & Whig- 
ley,  solicitors  at  Calcutta,  advertised  for  heirs, 
of  which  apparently  there  was  no  lack,  no  fewer 
than  175  applicauts  putting  in  claims  as  the 
next  of  kin  ; but  they  were  all  put  aside  on  in- 
vestigation in  favour  of  Mr.  M'Carthy,  of 
Limerick,  who  has  four  brothers,  each  of  whom 
will  come  in  for  a twenty-fifth  part  of  the  five 
millions  and  estate,  but  Mr.  M'Carthy  will  be 
the  recipient  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  fortune. 
The  heir  is  a very  industrious  and  energetic 
man,  and  had  just  completed  the  building  of  a 
terrace  of  houses  on  his  own  account,  which  he 
named  Barrington-terrace,  when  the  letter  “ On 
her  Majesty’s  Service”  proclaimed  to  him  his 


BUCKINGHAM  WATER-GATE,  YORK 
STAIRS. 

Sir,— Sauntering  the  other  day  along  the 
Thamk  Embankment,  and  musing  over  the 
prodigious  advance,  architectural  and  other, 
which  I have  witnessed  in  the  neighbourhood 
during  periodical  visits  within  the  last  forty 
years,  the  mournfully  neglected  condition  of 
this  fine  old  relic  attracted  my  attention.  Dirty, 
squalid,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  it  seems 
pathetically  to  appeal  for  some  recognition  of 
its  once  stately  associations,  when  it  was  the 
avenue  for  all  that  was  bright  and  beautiful  in 
a luxurious  court. 

I cannot  help  feeling  some  surprise  that  the 
subject  has  not  been  taken  up  by  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  a recommendation  from  whom  to 
the  Metrop'ditan  Board  of  Works  would  doubt- 
less meet  with  attention. 

The  remedy  is  extremely  simple,  and  would 
be  accomplished  at  a very  moderate  expen- 
diture. A flight  of  steps  at  the  foot  of  Buck- 
ingbam-street  occupying  the  width  of  the 
carriage-way,  with  retaining  walls  upholding 
the  footways  so  as  to  give  access^  to  the  last 
houses  on  each  side,  would  afford  a direct  avenue 
from  the  Strand  to  the  garden  and  embankment, 
through  the  gateway,  with  a short  flight  of  steps 
on  the  garden  side.  An  area  would  have  to  be 
formed  round  the  structure  similar  to  that 
round  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the 
Forum  Romanum. 

Between  the  end  of  Buckingham-street  and 
the  garden  there  is  a narrow  passage,  which  is 
private  property,  but  the  manifest  advantage  to 
all  concerned  ought  to  remove  any  difficulty 
arising  from  this  source. 

The  destruction  of  Temple  Bar  gives  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  preserving  whatever  remains 
to  us  of  seventeenth-century  architecture,  par- 
ticularly from  such  a master  hand  as  that  of 
Inigo  Jones. 

I trust  if  anything  is  done  in  this  direction 
no  attempt  will  be  made  at  restoration  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  Let  the  ipsissima 
saxa  remain  in  all  their  rugged  grandeur  until 
time  and  the  elements  have  done  their  work. 
One  would  as  soon  think  of  restoring  the  Arch 
of  Titus. 

I shall  be  glad  if  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
Builder  can  be  enlisted  in  so  good  a cause. 

Wavertree,  J-  Picton. 


Cathedral  of  Ely  and  the  famous  churches  of  the 
Marshland,  stand  out,  and  in  themselves  will 
present  a feature  of  interest.  Although  Ely 
Cathedral  was  visited  by  the  Association  during 
the  Norwich  Congress  in  1857,  it  is  intended  to 
pay  to  that  now  fully  - restored  work  a day  s 
visit;  whilst  to  the  churches  of  the  Fenland, 
such  as  Walsoken  with  its  Norman  nave,  Whittle- 
sea  with  its  richly-ornamented  Perpendicular 
steeple,  Leverington  with  its  Early  English 
tower  and  parvise  chamber  over  porch,  West 
Walton  with  its  noble  detached  bell-tower  and 
porch  of  Trans-Norman  date,  Walpole,  Emneth, 
Elm,  &c.,  and  the  fine  specimen  of  Norman, 
Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  architecture  in 
the  Church  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Wisbech, 
as  much  attention  will  be  devoted  as  time  and 
circumstances  will  allow,  as  well  as  to  the  inte- 
resting remains  of  the  Abbeys  of  Thorney  and 
Crowland,  once  the  chief  glories  of  the  old  Fen 
country.  . 

Wisbech  being  the  centre,  as  it  were,  ot  parts 
of  four  different  counties,  excursions  will  be 
made  to  places  of  interest  within  them,  and  thus 
King’s  Lynn,  Castle  Rising,  and  Castle  Acre,  in 
Norfolk,  will  form  one  day's  work,  Peterborough 
Cathedral  and  Castor  (the  remains  of  a Roman 
encampment)  in  Northamptonshire,  probably 
occupying  another,  these  places  being  all  accessi- 
ble by  railway  communication.  In  Lincolnshire 
it  is  proposed  to  visit  Burleigh  House,  the  Eliza- 
bethan mansion  of  the  Cecils,  and,  if  time  will 
permit,  the  neighbouring  town  of  Stamford.  In 
that  county  there  are  many  places  of  antiquarian 
interest  to  be  inspected,  amongst  them  especially, 
the  remains  of  Ramsey  Abbey  and  the  site  of 
what  once  was  Whittlesea  Mere.  The  drainage 
of  the  whole  of  the  Pen  district,  now  known  as 
the  Bedford  Level,  about  sixty  miles  in  length, 
from  Milton  in  Cambridge  to  Toynton  m Lincoln, 
and  in  breadth  about  forty  miles,  from  Peter- 
borough  in  Northampton  to  Brandon  in  Suffolk, 
was  commenced  in  1634,  and  was  finished,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  scon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  and,  as  a history  of  success- 
ful and  early  engineering,  deserves  to  be  espe- 
cially noticed  by  all  archasologists.  To  conclude 
the  week,  a visit  to  Cambridge  will  be  arranged, 
and  there,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  hoped,  of 
the  Cambridge  ArchECological  Society  and  the 
authorities  of  the  University,  a most  interesting 
time  will  be  spent,  not  only  in  the  examination 
of  the  architectural  features  of  the  colleges,  but 
in  visits  to  such  places  as  the  “ so-called  ” school 
of  Pythagoras,  the  Round  Church,  old  houses 
near  Magdalen  Bridge,  the  Falcon  Inn  and  Yard, 
Petty  Cury,  and  ancient  buildings  in  Barnwell. 
Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  George  R. 
Wright,  Junior  Athenieum,  Piccadilly ; or  to 
the  Hon.  Local  Secretaries,  Dr.  R.  A.  Douglas 
Lithgow,  and  Mr.  John  Leach,  Wisbech. 


INTENDED  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Council  of  the  British  Archeological 
Association  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Wisbech,  to  hold  the 
thirty  - fifth  annual  congress  of  the  Society 
in  their  ancient  port  and  Dorough,  some  time  in 
the  month  of  August  next.  The  Hon.  Congress 
Secretary,  Mr.  Wright,  F.S.A,,  who  has  lately 
visited  Wisbech,  says  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  to>vn  and  neighbouring  districts  will 
afford  a very  wide  and  interesting  field  for 
archmological  study  and  research.  “ Tho  Pen- 
land,”  as  it  is  called,  presents  a large  amount  of 
antiquarian  interest,  not  only  from  its  especial 
and  early  history  (the  Iceni  having  dwelt  partly 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  it  is  suiiposed  originally 
formed  the  dykes  which  covered  the  open  lands 
between  the  forests  of  Essex  and  the  Marsh 
districts),  but  from  the  after-works  of  their 
Roman  conquerors,  who  constructed  roads 
(notably  a branch  of  the  Akeman-street,  from 
Cambridge  to  Cirencester,  and  the  Via  Devana 
from  Cambridge  to  Colchester,  or  “Wool-street” 
as  generally  called  by  the  country  people)  and 
banks,  in  various  parts  of  Cambridgeshire,  and 
left  other  evidences  of  their  occupation  in  the 
camps  and  stations  of  which  Cambridge  itself, 
as  Camboricum,  and  Granchester  not  far  from 
the  Via  Devana  (running  from  Cambridge  to 
Chester,  the  Deva  of  the  Romans,  meaning  a 
town  on  the  Dee),  are,  perhaps,  now  the  best 
known  of  this  important  class  of  ancient 
remains. 

As  niuBtrating  Medisaval  and  later  history,  the 


THE  LATE  MR.  C.  C.  OGLE,  ARCHITECT, 


The  late  Mr.  Charles  Chaloner  Ogle,  bar- 
barously murdered  while  acting  as  Times 
correspondent  in  Thessaly,  and  watching  the 
conflict  between  tho  Greek  insurgents  and  the 
Turks,  made  his  first  serious  efforts  in  journalism 
as  correspondent  of  the  Builder  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  His  death  has  excited  just  feelings  of 
indignation  and  regret  for  the  untimely  fate  of 
one  deservedly  esteemed  and  beloved  amongst 
his  personal  acquaintance.  Mr.  Ogle,  who  would 
have  completed  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
ago  on  the  16th  inst.,was  educated  with  other 
pupils  under  the  tuition  of  his  father  at  St. 
Clere,  near  Sevenoaks ; after  which  he  studied 
architecture,  and  in  1873  became  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
With  a view  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  that 
art,  he  visited  Romo,  having  first  called  on  us, 
and  arranged  for  the  transmission  of  informa- 
tion. In  August,  1875,  he  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  associated  himself  with  Herr  Ziller, 
the  Royal  Architect,  and  worked  some  months 
in  his  office.  While  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Ogle 
sent  us  several  very  interesting  communica- 
tions, to  three  of  which  wo  give  references 
“Athens  To-day”  in  our  volume  for  1875, 
p.  875;  “Modem' Athens,”  in  the  same  volume, 
p.  899;  and  “Modern  Athens,”  at  p.  1 of  the 
volume  for  1876.  He  bad  about  the  same  date 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Times,  and  was  en- 
couraged by  its  favourable  reception  to  writo 
again,  and  ultimately  he  became  the  recognised 
correspondent  of  that  journal.  The  study  of 
architecture  then  gave  place  to  other  things, 
and  we  heard  nothing  more  of  him  until  the 
news  reached  us  of  his  sad  fate. 
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THE  ST.  GOTTHAED  TDNNBL. 

Berlin  papers  recently  made  the  startling 
announcement  “ that  in  boring  for  the  St. 
Gotthard  Tunnel  a largo  lake  would  be  met 
with,  which  would  put  a sudden  end  to  all  the 
works.”  This  apprehension  i-ested  on  the  report 
made  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  boring  operations  duriug  December, 
in  which  it  was  alleged  to  have  been  stated  that 
“ the  sloping  of  the  strata,  which  became  more 
and  more  aiiparent  as  the  boring  advanced,  had 
given  rise  to  the  assumption  that  there  existed 
a ‘natural  basin’  in  the  heart  of  St.  Gottliard.” 
A Bern  correspondent,  who,  in  consequence  of 
this  statement,  made  inquiries  in  the  proper 
quarter  respecting  its  correctness,  says  that  this 
fear  is  entirely  without  foundation.  It  arose 
from  an  erroneous  translation  of  the  words 
“ bassin  naturel,”  used  in  the  official  French 
report.  This  term  ought  not  to  bo  translated 
“ natural  basin,”  but  ” natural  cavity,”  which 
in  geological  language  means  a stratum  or 
bed  returning  back  upon  itself. 


PKOPOSED  NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
FOR  READING. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Reading  Town 
Council,  on  the  16tb  inst.,  the  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Lainson,  architect,  Brighton,  for 
the  contemplated  new  Town  Hall,  Free  Library, 
Mnseum,  and  Schools  of  Science  and  ,A-t  for 
Reading,  were  approved.  The  Reading  Mei-cui'y 
says  that  the  architect  has  so  drawn  his  plans 
that  the  work  may  be  done  in  three  blocks,  each 
section  being  complete  and  presentable  in  itself. 
So  that  should  funds  not  be  forthcoming  the 
whole  of  the  undertaking  need  not  be  completed 
for  years.  The  first  block  contains  the  Town 
Hall,  with  its  appurtenances  ; the  next,  the  Free 
Library  and  Reading-room  and  Museum  j and 
the  third  the  Science  and  Art  Schools,  &c.  The 
first-named  sectiou  will  immediately  abut  upon 
the  present  municipal  buildings,  a portion  of  the 
northern  end,  containing  the  old  Council 
Chamber,  and  a little  of  the  hall,  being  demo- 
lished  to  square  the  site,  and  to  give  a better 
effect.  The  hall,  which  will  face  Blagrave- 
streot,  where  the  principal  entrance  will  be,  is 
to  be  reached  from  the  street  first  by  an  outer 
vestibule,  with  a flight  of  stairs,  20  ft.  in  width, 
and  then  a vestibule  running  the  whole  width 
of  the  hall,  and  measuring  15  ft.  across.  An 
important  feature  in  the  plans  is  that  five  door- 
ways %viil  be  constructed,  not  necessarily  for 
ingress,  but  to  afford  ample  means  of  exit  in 
case  of  fire  or  panic.  The  interior  of  the  hall 
is  in  the  French  Renaissance  style.  On  the 
ground-floor  of  the  hall  seats  may  be  arranged 
for  950  persons,  leaving  for  each  individual  the 
space  of  1 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft.  8 in.,  and  allowing 
for  ample  gangways.  Arranged  with  similar 
liberality  of  space,  the  orchestra  will  accom- 
modato  300  persons,  and  the  balcouv,  which 
will  be  quite  free  from  columns,  about  500  more. 
The  building  will  have  a flat  ceiling,  coved, 
light  being  admitted  through  the  cove.  The 
internal  dimensions  will  bo  98  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  a 
clear  height  of  50  ft.  between  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling.  The  balcouy  will  be  approached  by 
spacious  stone  staii-cases.  The  organ  (the 
present  instrument)  w’ill  not  be  put  in  a recess 
as  at  present.  Under  the  hall  will  be  a large 
supper-room,  with  dressing-rooms  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  each  having  double  approaches 
aud  exits  j theso  rooms  may,  of  course,  be  used 
for  any  purpose. 

The  block  containing  the  Free  Libraiy, 
Reading-room,  and  Museum  will  also  face 
Blagrave-street,,th6  entrance  being  on  the  south 
side  of  Messi's.  Collins’s  premises,  facing  west. 
The  library  is  intended  to  have  an  area  of 
3,700  superficial  feet,  with  a wall-space  for 
bookshelves  of  about  the  same  area.  The  room 
will  be  artificially  divided  into  a reference 
library,  inquiry  office,  reading-room,  and  ladies’ 
room.  The  museum  will  extend  above  the 
library,  aud  also  over  the  vestibule  and  entrance 
to  the  hall,  thus  securing  a floor  area  of  more 
than.  -1,000  snperficial  feet. 

The  site  to  the  east  of  Messrs.  Collins’s 
offices,  and  fronting  north  to  the  new  road,  will 
be  appropriated  for  the  Science  and  Art  Schools. 
The  ^ block  of  buildings  will  comprse  a com- 
modious lecture-theatre,  several  drawing-rooms 
and  class-rooms,  a room  for  painting  aud  draw- 
ing from  the  round,  a modelling-room,  a casting- 
room,  a science-room,  a laboratory  for  science 


teaching,  a balance  and  instrument  room,  and 
a suite  of  rooms  for  the  teaching  of  cookery. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Town-ball,  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  will  bo  (internally)  in 
the  Early  French  Gothic  style.  The  external 
features  of  the  whole  will  harmonise  in  colour 
and  accord  architecturally  with  the  present 
block.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  new  build- 
ings will  be  that  terra-cotta  panels,  illnstrativo 
of  the  principal  incidents  in  the  history  of 
Reading,  from  the  earliest  records,  will  be  used 
to  embellish  the  Blagrave-street  front  of  the 
Town-hall,  The  Schools  of  Science  aud  Ai't 
will  be  adorned  iu  a similar  manner,  with  illns- 
tratious  intended  to  represent  the  various  arts 
and  sciences  instruction  in  which  may  be 
obtained  within  the  buildings. 

The  total  cost  of  tlio  proposed  buildings  is 
stated  at  about  4-0,0001. 


WATERLOO  RAILWAY  TERMINUS. 

More  than  a year  ago  (Builder,  vol.  xxxv., 
p.  66),  we  gave  particulars  of  some  exten- 
sive works  then  aud  since  in  progress  on  the 
South-Western  Railway.  To  the  particulars 
then  given  as  to  the  enlargement  of  Waterloo 
Terminus  we  may  add  that  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding additional  and  separate  space  for  the 
local  traffic  on  the  main  line  to  Wimbledon, 
Epsom,  Leatherhead,  Surbiton,  aud  Hampton 
Court,  so  as  to  set  free  the  room  on  tho  old 
station  for  the  main  line  through  traffic,  an 
extensive  widening  of  the  terminus  is  being 
effected  on  the  south-east  side.  The  whole  of 
the  extension  is  constructed  on  a viaduct,  and  the 
foundations  have  been  peculiarly  treacherous 
and  difficult  to  deal  with,  it  having  been 
necessary  iu  some  cases  to  carry  them  to  a 
depth  of  upwards  of  20  ft.  Upon  blue  lias  lime 
concrete  the  piers  have  been  built,  and  the 
arches  turned  in  Portland  cement.  The  addi- 
tional viaduct  thus  formed  will  provide  a very 
large  space,  having  a double  frontage  approached 
by  two  linos  of  rails.  The  length  of  tho  platform 
will  be  800  ft.,  varying  in  width  from  32  ft.  to 
18  ft.  At  the  Waterloo-road  end,  adjoining  the 
offices,  there  will  be  a large  area  of  platform 
space  to  accommodate  the  large  crowds  which 
frequently  assemble  dm-ing  race  weeks  and  other 
occasions.  The  whole  of  this  area  of  platform 
and  liues  of  rails  is  now  being  covered  with  a 
roof,  carried  on  wrought-iron  gii'ders,  and  covered 
with  zinc  and  glass.  Facing  the  main  street 
there  will  be  a range  of  offices  extending  160  ft. 
in  length,  and  consisting  of  booking-offices, 
general  waiting-rooms,  besides  waiting-room, 
refreshment-room,  and  telegraph  office.  These 
will  be  reached  from  the  present  station  by 
means  of  a covered  gangway  or  bridge  over  the 
approach-road  leading  from  the  Waterloo-road 
to  the  old  offices,  and  which  will  bo  utilised  to 
give  access  for  carriages  in  waiting  for  trains 
arriving  at  the  new  station.  Hydraulic 
machinery  will  be  provided  for  working  tho 
luggage-hoists  from  the  street  level  to  the  plat- 
form, also  to  convey  tho  meat  and  milk  traffic 
to  one  of  the  arches  under  the  viaduct.  This 
hydraulic  machinery  will  bo  used  in  case  of  fire, 
affording  a pressure  of  600  lb.  or  700  lb.  per 
square  inch,  aud  being  capable  of  throwing 
water  to  the  highest  point  of  the  station  with 
considei-able  force.  An  extensive  range  of 
offices  is  also  being  constructed  next  the  old 
station,  forming  an  arcade  over  the  footpath 
leading  from  the  Waterloo-road  to  the  main-line 
departure  side.  The  works  are  being  canned 
out  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Scott,  the  general  manager,  from  plans  and 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  Jacomb,  the  chief 
resident  engineer,  and  are  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  buOders,  of  Bow.  The 
hydraulic  machinery  will  be  provided  and  fixed 
by  Sir  William  Armsti-ong  & Co.  It  is  expected 
that  the  new  station  will  be  opened  about  the 
1st  of  July. 


Mortlake.  — Ou  the  13th  instant  Messrs. 
Hawkes  & Co.,  of  the  Brewery,  Bishops  Stort- 
ford,  gave  a dinner  to  the  workmen  who  have 
been  employed  in  erecting  the  new  Queen’s 
Head  Hotel,  Mortlake.  The  present  building, 
which  has  a “ stand  ” on  tho  top  capable  of 
accommodating  upwards  of  150  people,  was  not 
commenced  till  the  beginning  of  December  last, 
and  was  pushed  on  rapidly  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Willis,  and  the  builders 
are  Messrs.  T.  H.  Adamson  & Sons,  of  Putney. 


THE  ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

Mr.  George  Augdstus  S.\la,  in  his  usually 
instructive  and  always  entertaining  ” Echoes” 
(in  the  Illustrated  London  News),  following  up 
what  was  urged  by  the  chairman  at  the  recent 
dinner  iu  aid  of  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fond, 
says : — 

“ The  4lite  of  the  artistic  world  reserve  their 
support,  it  would  seem,  for  the  Artists’  Qeneral 
Beuevolent  Fund,  of  which  tho  annual  dinner 
takes  place  early  in  May.  Mr.  Frederick  Leigh- 
ton, R.A.,  is  to  be  the  president  this  year.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  distressing  to  hear  that  both 
these  beneficent  institutions  are  not  equally 
prosperous  ; for  (let  me  whisper  it  in  your  ear) 
there  is,  notwithstanding- the  prodigious  prices 
paid  to  the  Princes  of  tho  PencO,  a terrible 
amount  of  poverty  and  suffering  among  the 
widows  and  children  of  artists,  especially  of 
those  who  die  young,  aud  whoso  feet  have 
scarcely  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  House  of 
Fame,  ere  they  find — a grave  : which  may  be 
the  best  kind  of  fame  after  all,  for  no  one  envies 
us  when  wo  are  laid  there.  Fifty-eight  widows 
and  a large  number  of  chUdren  are  now  in 
receipt  of  annuities  from  that  Artists’  Fund 
which  is  not  ‘ general  ’ ; but  tho  benevolent 
public,  I take  it,  would  be  willing  to  support 
both  charities  if  they  knew  more  about  them. 
The  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  Ai’tists’ 
Annuity  Fund  is  a very  touching  one.  In  tho 
year  1809  Mr.  Tagg,  a once  eminent  engraver, 
became  reduced  by  epilepsy  and  paralysis  to  a 
state  of  utter  destitution.  Ho  was  frequently 
visited  by  a brother  engraver,  Mr.  Edward 
Scriven,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  when 
he  had  done  his  work  ‘ his  pleasure  was  to  travel 
across  tho  busy  city,  iiukuown  and  unheeded, 
to  discover  misciy  and  solace  affliction.’  On 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  visits  of  this  just 
man  to  his  paralytic  friend,  ho  found  the  brokers 
in  the  house.  They  were  going  to  seize  Tagg’s 
bed  ; but  Scriven  and  another  engraver  named 
Pollard  paid  oat  the  execution,  and  shortly 
afterwards  got  up  a meeting  at  the  Gray’s  Inn 
Coffee-house  to  organise  a permanent  fund 
(founded  on  the  important  principle  of  provident 
care)  for  the  relief  of  distress  amongst  artists, 
aud  the  granting  of  annuities  to  their  widows 
and  orphans.  This  fund  was  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter  in  1827.  In  the  list  of  the 
original  founders  I find  such  historically  artistic 
names  as  those  of  Cromek,  Luke  Schiavonetti 
(w’ho  engraved  Blake’s  outlines  to  Blair’s 
‘Grave’),  Uwins,  Girtin,  Landseer,  Woolnoth, 
Bromley,  Colnaglii,  Heath,  Linnell,  and  Earlom. 
That  was  sixty-nine  years  since.  I like  to  trace 
hereditary  talent  in  the  artistic  race.  At  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  benevolent  branch  of  the 
Fund  in  1827  tho  Earl  of  Aberdeen  presided, 
and  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  1,0991. 
138.  2d.'’ 


DECORATION  OF  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Society  of  Arts  says  : — 
“ Approaching  the  building  by  the  front,  I note 
the  facade  decorated  with  illuminated  shields 
of  the  exhibiting  nations,  which  are  to  be  sur- 
mounted each  by  its  own  colours ; above  the 
a ch  of  the  great  door  will  be  a device  indicative 
of  the  French  Republic,  peace  and  prosperity; 
the  great  wrought-iron  pillars  are  being  filled 
in  with  slabs  of  brilliantly  coloured  faience,  and 
on  pedestals  below,  a series  of  fine  colossal 
figures  are  being  set  up,  and  are  very  effective. 
Entering  the  grand  vestibule,  the  first  thing, 
perhaps,  that  will  strike  moat  people  is  the 
novel  kind  of  decoration  that  has  been  adopted. 
All  attempt,  or  nearly  all,  at  treating  the  build- 
ing  as  an  iron  one,  has  been  abandoned ; the 
ceiling  is  filled  in  with  composition  casts,  those 
in  the  centre  being  circular,  aud  of  immense 
size,  probably  30  ft.  in  diameter,  in  strong 
wooden  frames,  and  when  on  the  floor  no  one 
would  have  guessed  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  fixed  overhead ; their  weight  must  bo  enor- 
mous. Ou  each  side  of  the  preceding  are  three 
ranges  of  panels,  and  outside  theso  again  are 
decorative  covings  ; the  ornament  is  principally 
in  dusky  gold,  with  reddish  brown  reflections, 
and  in  the  covings  a little  vermilion  is  intro- 
duced ; the  other  colours  are  generally  of  a 
neutral  character.  The  clearstory  windows  are 
peculiar,  each  being  divided  into  nine  equal 
parts,  and  the  frames  so  planned  that  there  is 
a square  iu  the  middle  of  each  division,  while 
all  the  rest  of  tho  bars  are  set  obliquely,  pro- 
ducing a number  of  triangular  panes  around  the 
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central  squares,  and  beyond  the  former  a number 
of  squares  set  lozenge-fashion.  A few  of  the 
pajics  are  decorated  with  white  scroll-work  on  a 
blue  ground  stencilled  on,  and  the  remainder 
are  rendered  opaque.  The  effect  does  not  strike 
one  as  very  satisfactory,  but  the  plan  is  a good 
one,  and  might  be  made  to  produce  admirable 
results  without  much  expense.  The  huge 
wrought-iron  pillars  which  support  the  roof, 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  fixed  ladders,  by 
means  of  which  the  top  of  the  building  is 
reached,  are  treated  as  metal,  painted  and 
heightened  with  bronze  powder  on  the  rivet 
heads  and  other  prominent  parts,  but  they  are 
fitted  with  panels  formed  of  plaster  casts, 
painted  and  gilt,  and  over  these  with  gilt 
medallions  bearing  the  letters  ‘R.  F.’ — Rdpub- 
lique  Fran(;ai8e. 

Remembering  that  this  noble  vestibule  was 
intended  to  be  the  grand  promenade  of  the 
Exhibition,  graced  only  with  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  productions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  it  was 
startling  at  first  to  find  it  more  like  an  enor- 
mous carpenter’s  shop  than  anything  else,  with 
an  army  of  men  busy  at  work.  From  end  to 
end,  with  the  exception  of  the  central  part 
reserved  for  M.  Lindin’s  grand  trophy  of  Belgian 
horticulture,  the  middle  portion  is  being  covered 
with  large  structures.  Of  these  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Indian  temple,  in  which 
are  to  bo  exhibited  your  president’s  treasures, 
with  some  of  those  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  a selection  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  of  Indian  manufacture  attainable.  The 
pavilion  was  designed  and  is  being  erected  under 
the  eye  of  Mr,  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  the  official 
agent  for  the  Indian  section  ; it  is  a compound 
structure,  consisting  of  two  pavilions,  each 
having  an  upper  floor,  and  connected  by  a long 
narrow  arcade-like  structure.  The  whole  is 
formed  of  extremely  slender  and  elegant 
colonettes  set  wide  apart,  the  spaces  to  be  filled 
in  with  plate-glass  on  all  sides ; along  the  central 
part  is  a frieze  formed  of  open-work  panels,  and 
over  each  pavilion  is  a complication  roof  with 
several  small  domes  surmounted  with  spikes. 
The  structuxe  is  130  ft.  long  and  about  30  ft.  in 
width  and  height.  It  is  much  admired.  It  is 
being  painted  a bright  chocolate  colour,  relieved 
with  a little  gold ; other  colours  were  tried 
experimentally,  but  this  was  considered  the 
most  successful.  Just  beyond  this  temple  is  a 
third  pavilion,  precisely  like  the  other  two  ; this 
is  being  constructed  for  the  Colonial  Commissions 
conjointly,  to  contain  a selection  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  our  other  possessions 
abroad.  Canada,  in  addition,  is  erectinga  large 
trophy  of  her  own  in  the  angle  beyond,  facing 
the  machinery  court.” 


THE  THIRLUERE  WATER  SCHEME. 


The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Manchester  Corporation  Water  Bill  has  jast 
been  issned.  The  Committee  point  ont  that 
there  are  only  three  lakes,  Ullswater,  Hawes- 
water,  and  Thirlmere,  at  sufficient  elevation  to 
supply  Manchester  by  gravitation,  and  the  cost 
of  making  tunnels  from  the  first  two,  both  from 
their  length  and  depth  below  the  surface,  render 
them  less  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  Com- 
mittee  add: — 


The  hills  which  supply  Thirlmere  with  water  are  prac- 
tically free  from  mines  and  other  sources  of  contamina- 
tion, while  the  quality  of  the  water  is  excellent.  The 
lake  is  formed  by  a natural  dam  of  rock  at  its  south  end, 
and  this  causes  the  valley  to  he  filled  by  the  drainage  from 
the  hills.  In  former  times  the  lake  was  much  larger  than 
it  is  at  present,  but  parts  of  the  rocky  barrier  being  worn 
away,  the  lake  become  reduced  to  its  present  dimensions. 
The  proposal  of  the  corporation  is  to  fill  up  the  parts  thus 
abraded  by  an  artificial  embankment,  and  thus  to  restore 
the  lake  to  its  ancient  condition.  This  is  an  engineering 
work  of  great  simplicity,  for  the  highest  portion  of  the 
embankment  will  only  be  50  ft.,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
lofty  hills  around,  it  is  not  of  a character  to  attract  atten- 
tion. The  water  thus  impounded  will  rise  50  ft.,  and  cover 
a greater  area  of  ground.  It  will  remove  the  narrow 
portion  of  the  lake,  which  is  now  crossed  by  bridges  in  the 
middle,  and  will  thus  certainly  obliterate  a characteristic 
feature  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  though  one  small  island 
will  be  submerged,  two  new  islands  will  be  formed,  so  that 
these  may  partly  compensate  for  the  widening  of  the 
narrow  part  of  the  lake  by  breaking  up  the  continuity  of 
the  surface.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  roads  are  constructed  as 
projected  in  the  Bill,  the  lake  will  be  seen  in  future  by  a 
much  larger  number  of  people  than  at  present,  for  the 
proprietors  ibitherto  have  kept  it  very  much  like  a pre- 
serve,  and  have  offered  few  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  scenery  by  the  general  public.” 


The  water  is  to  be  carrieci  to  Manchester  by 
a composite  aqueduct  102  miles  in  length,  partly 
consisting  of  M miles  of  tunnel,  partly  of  39 
miles  of  a “cut  and  cover”  channel  in  the 
ground,  and  partly,  in  the  case  of  valleys  and 
rivers,  by  33  mile.s  of  cast-iron  syphon-pipes,  or 
in  a few  cases  by  bridges.  The  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  beyond  the  temporary  incon- 
venience and  unsightliness  caused  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  there  will  be  little  or  no 
permanent  injury  to  the  scenery. 


from  Cairo,  ‘ I saw  a camel  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle, 
i.  the  low-arched  door  of  an  enclosure.  He  must  kneel 
and  bow  hia  head,  to  creep  through,  and  thus  the  rich  man 
must  humble  himself.’  " 

A ftirtlier  corroboration  is  famished  by  Mr. 
Shirley  (of  Eatington),  who  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  “ The  Life  and  Memoirs  ” of  his 
uncle,  Bishop  Shirley : “ By  the  way,  I met,  the 
other  day,  with  an  interesting  illustration  of 
Matthew  xix.  24,  about  the  camel  and  the 
needle’s  eye.  Lord  Nugent,  when  at  Hebron, 
was  directed  to  ‘go  out  by  the  needle’s  eye,’ 
that  is,  by  the  small  side-gate  of  the  city.”  After 
all,  the  metaphor  itself  is  not  stronger  than  that 
employed  by  our  Lord  when  rebuking  the 
PhnriappQ  • “ Yr  blind  guides,  which  strain  at 


Pharisees  : “ Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at 
[or  out]  a gnat  and  swallow  a camel”  (Matthew 
xxiii.  24).  And  as  to  the  application,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  borrow  a note  in  St.  Anselm’s 
“ Catena  Aurea,”  referring  to  Matthew  xix.  24 : — 
*'  At  Jerusalem  there  is,  or  was,  a certain  gate,  called  the 
‘NeetUe’a  eye,'  through  which  a camel  could  not  pass  but 
upon  its  bended  knees,  and  after  its  burden  had  been  taken 
on  ; and  so  the  rich  man  should  not  be  able  to  pass  along  the 
narrow  way  that  leads  to  life  till  he  had  put  off  the  burden 
of  sin  and  of  riches,  that  is,  by  ceasing  to  love  them." 


PILE  DWELLINGS  IN  BRANDENBURG. 

From  Cottbus,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
Prussia,  it  is  announced  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  a honse  there,  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  primeval  pile  dwellings 
were  discovered  by  a local  antiquary,  Dr.  V ecken- 
stedt.  According  to  that  gentleman,  among 
other  articles  found  at  the  spot  were  two 
grinding-stones  upon  which  were  carved  two 
designs.  The  chief  features  of  these  were  two 
swans  opposite  to  each  other  on  each  of  three 
different  grounds.  In  the  locality  in  question 
the  same  gentleman  has  made  altogether  five 
discoveries  of  primeval  remains,  comprising 
arrow-heads,  scrapers,  cerns,  flint  knives,  &c., 
mingled  with  pieces  of  German  and  Slavonic 
ums. 


THE  NOTTINGHAM  TOWN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Town  improvements  and  other  works  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  upon  a scale  of  very  con- 
siderable magnitude,  have  been  going  forward 
at  Nottingham  during  the  last  two  years,  and 
are  still  in  progress.  One  of  the  most  costly  of 
these  is  that  in  connexion  with  Nottingham 
Castle  and  grounds,  which,  as  our  readers  know, 
are  undergoing  very  extensive  alterations  with 
the  view  of  adapting  them  to  the  purposes 
of  a museum.  At  a meeting  of  the  Town  Council 
lately,  the  Midland  Counties  Art  Museum  Com- 
mittee reported  that  a further  expenditure  of 
5,2821.  would  be  necessary  upon  the  castle  and 
grounds,  and  the  Council  voted  the  sum.  This 
brings  the  total  cost  of  the  museum  to  the  rate- 
payers up  to  15,7181.,  in  addition  to  10,5801., 
which  has  been  defrayed  by  public  subscription. 
At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Council  propositions 
were  submitted  for  the  establishment  of  three 
new  recreation-grounds,  which  would  amount  to 
a total  cost  of  between  25,000?.  and  30,000?. 
Two  of  these  schemes,  for  grounds  at  Sneinton 
and  Fenton,  were  favourably  received,  and 
referred  to  the  improvement  committee  for  the 
arrangement  of  details,  bnt  the  third, — that  for 
a recreation-ground  at  Basford, — was  rejected, 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  racecourse. 
Apart  from  the  new  recreation-grounds  which 
have  thus  been  sanctioned,  Nottingham  already 
possesses  five  of  these  areas  of  health. 


THE  CAMEL  AND  THE  NEEDLE’S  EYE. 

Sir  Ch.^rles  A.  Murray,  whose  adventures, 
forty  years  ago,  among  the  wild  Pawnee  Indians, 
took  the  world  by  storm,  but  who  now  inhabits 
(what  was)  Mr.  Woodfield’s  charming  villa  at 
Cannes,  mentions  in  a recent  number  of  Notes 
and  Queries  his  having  somewhere  read  that  in 
Persia  the  small  door,  or  wicket,  through  which 
foot-passengers  enter  a town  after  the  larger 
gate  is  closed,  goes  by  the  name  of  “needle's 
eye.”  He  asks  if  there  be  any  evidence  to  show 
that  the  same  metaphorical  sense  was  current 
in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s 
preaching.  He  also  notices  the  nse  by  Dante 
(in  hLs  “ Purgatorio  ”)  of  the  term  critna  (Anglid 
“a  needle’s  eye”),  when  describing  bow  the 
poet  and  his  conductor  crept  through  a narrow 
passage.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
query  has  elicited  a host  of  replies.  The  Rock  con- 
denses them  thus  : — Mr.  Tew  (Patching  Rectory) 
cites  a long  passage  from  Pole's  “ Synopsis,” 
which  he  deems  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  but 
which,  while  containing  much  curious  informa- 
tion, is  by  no  means  “ exhaustive  ” of  the  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Tew  discards,  and  most  properly, 
the  idea  that  by  the  word  KdfijjXoQ  our  Lord 
intended,  not  “ camel,”  but  “ cable.”  Cuthbert 
Bede  refers  to  (1)  Butto’a  Pictorial  Bible,  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  Indian  proverb  of  “ an 
elephant  passing  through  the  eye  of  a needle,” 
and  (2)  to  Mr.  John  Maegregor’s  sketch  of  the 
“Town  Gate  of  Siout,”  where  there  is  one  wide 
opening : — 

“But  this  is  closed  at  sunset,  and  after  that  you  can 
get  in  only  by  the  small  gate,  which  is  very  narrow  and 
lower  than  the  other.  Many  camels  go  into  the  town 
every  day,  with  their  loads  hanguig  in  large  broad  packages 
on  each  side  of  the  camel's  hump.  "When  the  hi^,  broad 
gate  is  closed  the  camel  cannot  get  in  through  the  narrow 
gate,  unless  ho  stoops  down  on  his  knees,  and  has  his  load 
taken  from  hia  aides.” 

Canon  Farrar,  as  usual,  does  not  see  his  way, 
and  remarks  (in  bis  “ Life  of  Christ  ”)  that 
“this  explanation  needs  confirmation.”  But 
other  correspondents  fully  establish  the  fact 
about  which  the  rev.  doctor  is  in  doubt.  Thus 
a writer,  signing  himself  “ St.  Swithun,”  quotes 
from  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood’s  “ Bible  Animals”  : — 


Ripou  Cathedral. — On  Wednesday  morning 
there  was  a very  large  congregation  in  Ripon 
Cathedral  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  organ  built  by  Messrs.  Lewis  & Co.  The 
service  was  held  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral. 


SURYEYORSEIP  ITEMS. 

Ellon. — A meeting  of  the  Ellon  district  of 
Aberdeenshire  Road  Trustees  was  held  on  the 
10th  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a road 
surveyor  for  the  district.  Mr.  A.  F.  Douglas.s, 
Haddo  House,  presided.  There  were  in  all  fifty- 
one  applications  for  the  situation,  which  has  a 
salary  attached  to  it  of  150?.  a year.  The 
applications  had  been  remitted  to  a committee, 
and  the  candidates  were  reduced  to  a leet  of 
three  : — Mr.  Jas.  Calder,  Perth ; Mr.  Jas.  Dawson, 
Fettemear,  Inverurie  ; and  Mr.  Alex.  W.  Chrystal. 
From  the  latter  gentleman,  however,  a telegram 
had  been  received  withdrawing  his  name  from 
the  leet.  The  committee’s  report  having  been 
approved,  Mr.  James  Dawson  was  unanimously 
elected. 

Droitwich. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Droitwich 
Town  Council  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  George 
Hands,  the  borough  surveyor,  whom  it  was 
recommended  by  the  Streets  and  Sanitary 
Committee,  at  a ’’recent  meeting,  should  be 
appointed  as  clerk  of  the  works  on  the  sewerage 
and  water  works  schemes,  at  a salary  of  25?.  in 
addition  to  his  salary  for  his  surveyorship, 
applied  that  he  should  be  paid  a guinea  per  week 
in  his  proposed  new  capacity.  It  was  resolved 
by  a majority  of  one  that  Mr.  Hands  should  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  35?.  per  annum.  It  was  also^ 
decided  that  an  assistant  whom  Mr.  Hands  might 
recommend  to  take  instructions  from  him  as  to. 
the  work,  should  be  appointed,  and  paid  by  the  i 
Council. 


NEWS  FROM  INDIA. 


“ In  Oriental  cities  there  are  in  the  large  gates  small  and 
very  low  apertures,  called,  metaphorically,  * needles' 
CTes,’  just  as  we  talk  of  certain  windows  as  ‘ bulls'  eyes." 
These  entrances  are  too  narrow  for  a camel  to  pass  through 
them  in  tho  ordinary  manner,  if  loaded.  When  a loaded 
camel  has  to  pass  through  one  of  these  entrances,  it  kneels 
down,lita  load  is  removed,  and  then  it  shuffles  through  it 
on  its  knees.  ‘‘Jeetorday,’  writes  Lady  Dufi'  Gordon, 


The  Bombay  Gazette  says  it  is  reported  that,, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  A.  Clarke,  Coloneli 
Thompson,  R.E,,  is  going  out  from  England) 
thoroughly  to  examine  the  Indian  coast,  with  a 
view  of  selecting  spots  where  new  ports  mayi 
be  opened  ont. 

An  arcboBological  find  is  reported  near  Rupara 
Greek  copper  coins,  silver  coins  of  Akbar,  2(XI 
swords,  and  double-edged  swords.  Tho  iuformanb 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Sutlej,  now  some  threet 
miles  distant,  once  ran  close  to  the  locality  oii 
the  find. 

The  municipal  corporation  of  Bombay  have 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  most  urgently 
required  portion  of  the  new  drainage  scheme  ai 
once,  for  which  purpose  they  have  sanctionec 
an  outlay  of  16,17,000  rupees  (161,000?.)  during 
the  next  twelve  months,  and  have  appointed  d 
committee  to  inquire  into  ways  and  means  fol 
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carrying  out  tte  entire  scheme.  Some  of  the 
European  members  are  in  favour  of  the  ■whole 
■work  being  completed  in  three  years  ; but  the 
native  members  have  takenfright  at  the  prospect 
of  a slight  increase  of  taxation  for  a few  years, 
and  prefer  to  spread  the  work  over  a longer 
period,  with  a view  to  avoid  increasing  the 
burden  of  the  ratepayers. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Mr.  Francis  Light,  of  21,  ThornliilLcrescent, 
Barnsbury,  was  summoned  at  Clerkenwcll  by 
Mr.  J.  Goldicutt  Turaei*,  Deputy  District  Sur- 
veyor for  East  Islington,  for  erecting  the  party- 
wall  between  the  first  and  second  houses  east 
from  Turle-road,  on  the  south  side  of  Thorpdale- 
road,  improperly  bonded,  and  not  of  bricks  at 
least  8i  in.  in  length.  The  Surveyor  produced 
specimens  of  the  materials  (“  bats,”  &c.)  with 
which  the  bulk  of  the  wall  was  being  con- 
structed  ; he  also  showed  the  magistrate  bricks 
laid  in  proper  bond,  and  a specimen,  as  far  as 
size  was  concerned,  of  the  bricks  required  by 
the  Act.  Notwithstanding  the  statutory  notices 
to  amend  and  the  summons  taken  out,  besides 
several  letters,  defendant  was  still  proceeding 
with  the  wall  in  question. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wallen,  architect,  confirmed 
Mr.  Turner’s  evidence,  and  said  it  was  the  worst 
wall  he  had  ever  seen. 

Defendant  called  his  bricklayer  and  car- 
ponter,  who  both  said  the  wall  was  a good  one, 
and  properly  built. 

The  magistrate  (Mr.  Barsiow)  ordered  defend- 
ant to  pull  down  and  amend  the  wall  within 
seven  days,  and  pay  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


Mr.  John  Gurney,  of  131,  Seven  Sisters-road, 
was  summoned  at  Clerkenwcll  Police  Court  by 
J.  Goldicutt  Turner,  deputy  district  surveyor  of 
East  Islington,  to  answer  a complaint  that  he 
did  erect  an  addition  to  a building  situate  in  the 
garden  on  the  east  side  of  131,  Seven  Sisters- 
road,  partially  covered  with  boarding  instead  of 
■with  slates,  tiles,  metal,  or  other  incombnstible 
materials,  and  extending  beyond  the  general 
line  of  front  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seven 
Sisters-road,  without  first  ha'viug  obtained  per- 
mission  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

It  was  stated  that  the  defendant  had  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  erect  the  buUding  in  question,  but  it  had  been 
refused. 

Tho  defendant  contended  that  the  building  did  not  come 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act,  as  it  wa.s  built  on 
wheels.  Tne  magistrate  made  an  order  on  the  defendant 
to  pull  down  tho  objectionable  building,  and  also  ordered 
tho  defendant  to  pay  IL  3s.  costs. 


Mr.  Charles  Webber,  of  Riga  Wharf,  Kingsland-road, 
was  also  summoned  by  Mr.  Turner  to  answer  a complaint 
of  doing  certain  work  at  the  Q-ipsy  Queen,  Blackatock-road  ; 
did  divide  the  building,  in  one  occupation,  into  two  tene- 
I ments,  each  having  a separate  entrance  fromwithout  andsepa- 
1 rate  staircase,  without  having  constructed  a proper  party- 
wall  between  them  ; and  did  omit  to  separate  the  two  tene- 
ments by  a pnrty-wull  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  or  other 
hard  and  incombustible  materials,  having  three  courses  of 
footings,  — two  stories  of  work  13i  in.  in  thickness,  and  two 
stories  8i  inches  ; and  though  he  had  received  notice  to  do 
the  work,  had  omitted  to  do  so. 

The  magistrate,  after  hearing  arguments  on  both  sides, 
adjourned  the  case  for  twenty-eight  days. 


i 

; AN  ARCHITECT’S  CLAIM  SUSTAINED. 

CHALON  V.  ROCHE. 

, In  this  action  (in  Bloomsbury  County  Court, 
i before  Mr.  Judge  Russel!)  the  plaintiff,  an  arclii- 
I tect  and  surveyor,  residing  in  Gloucester-road, 
I Regent’s  Park,  sued  the  defendant,  a private 
I gentleman  residing  in  Adelaide-road,  Haver- 

i stock-hill,  to  recover  tho  sum  of  lOl.  for  pro- 
^ fessional  services  rendei'ed  to  the  defendant  on 
f his  alleged  order. 

I Mr.  M.  Lewis  appeared  as  solicitor  for  the 
I plaintiff,  while  the  defendant  conducted  his  own 
I case  in  person. 

'.  The  plaintiff  being  called  said  the  defendant 
I personally  ordered  the  plans  in  dispute  to  be 
» prepared,  and  he  fully  expected  from  the  subse- 
't  quent  correspondence  upon  the  subject  that  the 

ii  defendant  would  act  upon  the  plans  which  had 
I been  submitted  to  him;  finding  this  not  the  case, 
J,  and  feeling  himself,  a little  annoyed,  as  he  con- 
I sidered  he  had  been  in  a measure  trifled  with, 

he  considered  that  in  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
\ fession  he  was  entitled  to  instruct  his  solicitor 
; to  briug  the  present  action  to  test  whether  he 
ij  ■was  justified  or  not  in  doing  so,  as  the  transaction 
1]  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  like  sucking  one  man’s 


brains  in  order  that  another  might  reap  the 
benefit,  inasmuch  as  although  the  work  in 
question  materially  deviated  in  its  construction 
from  tho  plan  ho  had  supplied,  many  of  his 
original  views  had  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  Lewis  here  put  in  several  letters  in  support  of  the 
plftintiff's  case,  which  terminated  it. 

The  defendant,  being  sworn,  said  ho  considered  the 
plaintiff’s  claim  an  extortionate  one  ns,  even  admitting  his 
liability,  there  was  a witness  present  in  court  who  would 
abundantly  prove  that  the  charge  made  by  the  plaintiff 
was  an  excessive  one. 

The  Judge  here  asked  tha  plaiutiff  if  the  charge  made 
was  a fair  and  reasonable  one,  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  defendant  concluded  by  stating  be  had 
asked  one  or  two  other  persons  to  submit  plans  to  liiin,  and 
he  intended  to  select  whichever  suited  his  purpose,  and 
never  expected  to  be  charged  for  those  he  did  not  adopt,  as 
no  other  person  had  applied  to  him  for  payment.  He  con- 
sidered the  transaction  equivalent  to  builders  sending  him 
an  estimate,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  select  which  best 
suited  his  purpose,  and  he  therefore  felt  bound  to  resist 
the  present  claim  upon  principle.  In  cross-examination 
the  defendant  said  he  had  plans  from  two  other  architects, 
and  the  one  whose  plan  he  had  adopted  was  present  in 
court,  for  tho  purpose  of  giving  evidence  in  tho  matter. 

Edward  Ward  said  the  plan  he  had  submitted  to  the 
defendant  bad  been  adopted  by  him,  and  that  he  had  con- 
sidered the  charge  which  the  plaintiff  had  made  to  be  an 
eicessive  one,  and  that  61.  would  amply  compen.sate  him 
for  so  small  a plan  as  the  one  produced  in  court. 

Ill  cross-examination  witness  said  he  was  not  n member 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  nor  was  he  au  archi- 
tect  at  all,  but  only  a buUder ; upon  which  Mr.  Lewis  told 
him  to  sit  down,  and  declined  to  ask  him  any  further 
questions. 

This  being  the  defendant’s  cose, 

The  Judge  considered  the  case  to  be  one  of  oath  against 
oath,  inasmuch  as  the  testimony  of  tho  last  witness  could 
hardly  be  admitted,  ns  he  acknowledged  himself  ho  was 
only  a builder,  and,  consequently,  not  being  an  architect, 
would  not  he  expected  to  form  any  adequate  opinion  as  to 
professional  charges ; and  ngain,  looking  at  the  plans 
before  him,  together  with  all  the  surroundings  of  tho  case, 
he  should  certainly  rule  in  favour  of  tho  plaintiff,  with 
solicitor's  costa. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  for  tho  plaintiff  for 
the  full  amoimt  claimed,  with  coals. 


AN  ARCHITECT'S  CLAIM  FOR 
“QUANTITIES.” 

SHAW  V.  MATTOCE. 

In  this  case,  heard  in  the  Keighley  County 
Court  on  tho  17th  inst.,  the  plaintiff  was  Mr. 
John  Shaw,  architect,  ilkley,  who  sought  to 
recover  from  the  defendant,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Mattock,  contractor,  the  value  of  professional 
services  rendered. 

Some  months  ago  tenders  were  invited  for  tho  erection 
of  a villa  residence  at  Ilkley.  Defendant  was  desirous  of 
tendering,  and  secured  the  job.  The  defence  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  defendant  did  uot  obtain  the  contract  for 
tho  house  by  means  of  the  quantities  of  the  plaintiff. 

Jonathan  Mattock,  the  defendant,  said  tho  plaiutiff 
offered  him  the  quantities.  He  expected  that  they  would 
be  Icorrect  in  nil  particulars.  He  asked  the  plaintiff  to 
guarantee  their  accuracy,  and  this  was  refused.  He  was 
appointed  contractor  directly  from  tho  person  advertising 
for  tho  tenders,  and  not  through  the  quantities  of  the 
plaintiff.  Plaintiff’s  quantities  valued  the  erection  at 
2,860f. ; when  he  had  quantities  prepared  by  another  man 
ho  found  tho  work  would  extend  to  160/.  more,  which  he 
would  lose,  having  tendered  on  the  plaintiff’s  quantities. 

Verdict  for  tho  defendant,  with  coats. 


HOUSE  PROPERTY  DAMAGED  BY 
RAILWAY  WORKS. 

EDW.ARDS  V.  THE  GREAT  EASTERN  R.AIEWAY 
COMPANY. 

This  case  was  heard  on  the  12th  inst.,  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  before  Lords  Justices  James, 
Cotton,  and  Thesiger. 

The  ])liiintiff  was  a lessee,  under  the  Carpeutevs’  Com- 
any,  of  certain  land  near  Stratford,  in  Essex,  upon  which 
0 had  liuilt  twelve  houses.  Adjoining  these  houses  there 
was  a garden  surrounded  by  a ditch,  The  defendants, 
while  enlarging  their  railway,  had  filled  up  an  old  water- 
course, and  had  constructed  a new  one  nearer  (he  plaintiff's 
houses,  and  had  connected  it  with  the  above-mentioned 
ditch  by  means  of  a pipe,  the  effect  of  wliieh  was  to  cause 
the  ditch  to  overllow  and  injure  the  foundations  of  plain- 
tiff's houses.  The  plaintiff  claimed  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  discharging  any  water  into  the  ditch 
in  question  so  as  to  overflow  his  premises,  and  damages  for 
tho  injury  which  had  been  caused.  Tho  Court  below  had 
granted  a perpetual  injunction,  with  costs  of  the  action, 
and  given  the  plaintiff  KXlI.,  on  the  ground  that  some 
damage  had  been  done  to  bis  property,  and  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  the  extra  costs  no  would  have  to  pay  bevoud 
the  costs  between  party  and  party.  The  defendants 
appealed. 

Their  lordships  held  that  tho  defendants  had  constructed 
their  works  in  accordance  uith  the  powers  contained  in 
their  Act  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  the  decision  of  tho 
Vice-Chancellor  could  not  stand.  If  any  injury  had  been 
done  by  the  railway  company,  the  remedy  was  not  In'  an 
action,  but  by  compensation  under  the  68th  section  oi  the 
Act. 


Berlin,  which  has  now  a population  of  one 
million  souls,  possesses  no  fewer  than  7,200 
public-houses  and  cn/ds,  being  rather  more  than 
one  such  an  establishment  to  every  139  of  the 
inhabitants.  Many  of  the  new  beer-houses,  like 
the  Reichshalle,  are  gigantic  establishments, 
capable  of  seating  500  to  1,000  guests,  and  have 
considerable  architectural  pretensions. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  SURREY 
GARDENS  ESTATE. 

The  works  in  connexion  with  the  laying-out 
of  the  Surrey  Gardens  estate  for  building  upon 
are  about  to  be  commenced  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
& Dudley,  who  have  come  into  possession  of  the 
property,  and  the  matter  was  before  the  New- 
ington Vestry  last  week  on  a recommendation 
of  the  sewers  committee  that  a new  brick 
sewer  be  constructed  down  Manor-placo  (the 
approach  to  the  estate  from  Walworth-road),  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  1,1001.,  and  that  the  owners 
of  tho  Surrey  Gardens  estate  be  charged  1301., 
one-half  cost  of  a 15-inch  sewer,  which  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  drainage  of  that  estate. 
Objection  was  taken  by  a number  of  members 
to  the  expenditure  of  1,1001.  by  tho  parish,  on 
the  ground  that  the  outlay  was  not  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  drainage  of  the  district;  but 
that  it  was  required  for  the  houses  which  were 
about  to  be  erected  on  the  estate.  A long  and 
somewhat  personal  discussion  took  place,  in  tho 
course  of  which  Mr.  Malthouse  observed  that  it 
looked  very  like  an  attempt  to  tax  the  rate- 
payers in  order  to  oblige  speculators ; upon 
which  Mr.  C.  S.  Barker  said  that  such  was  not 
the  fact,  as  the  brick  sewer  was  required  for 
the  whole  drainage  of  the  district,  which  was 
very  heavy.  Ultimately  a compromise  was 
agreed  to,  to  tho  effect  that  the  owners  of  tho 
Surrey  Gardens  estate  shoald  be  called  upon  to 
pay  3001.  towards  the  new  brick  sewer. 


DRAINAGE  ITEMS. 

Slovgh. — A specification  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Gran'^ham,  C.E.,  for  providing  the  town 
of  Slough  with  a new  system  of  sowers  and 
outfall  sewer.  The  separate  system  will  be 
adopted,  the  existing  sewers  being  used  for 
surface  water,  &c.,  and  a new  set  of  sewers 
laid  down  for  the  sewage. 

Harwich. — The  Harwich  Town  Council  have 
agreed  to  a scheme  for  draining  the  town,  the 
outlet  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  bi'eakwater.  The 
estimate  is  8,000L  The  approval  of  the  Harbour 
Conservancy  Board  has  to  be  obtained. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith. — On  the  18th  inst.  Mr. 
Robert  Morgan,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Chapel-en-le-Frith  into  an  application  made  by 
the  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Chapel-en-le-Frith 
Union  to  borrow  3,000?.  for  the  purpose  of 
sewering  the  town  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  Mr. 
John  Nall,  the  surveyor  to  tho  Authority,  ex- 
plained the  intended  works,  and  said  it  ■was 
proposed  to  turn  the  overflow  from  the  filtration- 
tanks  into  the  River  Goyt,  a tributary  of  tho 
Mersey.  The  inspector  asked  what  means  wore 
to  be  adopted  to  clarify  the  sewage  ? Mr.  Nall 
said  on  a small  scale  land  filtration  was  to  be 
resorted  to.  The  inspector  pointed  out  that  it 
was  against  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention 
Act  to  turn  the  sewage  into  the  stream  before 
it  had  been  clarified,  and  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  would  not  lend  money  unless  means 
■were  taken  to  clarify  the  sewage  before  passing 
it  into  tho  river. 

Wallingford. — Messrs.  Ripley  & Siramonds, 
the  engineers  employed  by  the  Wallingford  Town 
Council  to  advise  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
drainage  of  the  town,  have  made  their  report. 
It  is  stated  that  they  recommend  a system  for 
utilisation  of  the  sewage  upon  laud  by  irriga- 
tion,  as  the  best  for  Wallingford,  upon  engineer- 
ing, sanitary,  and  economical  grounds.  They 
recommend  a site  in  the  allotment  gardens  for 
tho  outfall  works,  and  a field  adjoining  the 
Corporation  land,  to  the  north-west  of  the  town, 
for  sewage  irrigation.  Tho  estimated  cost, 
exclusive  of  tho  purchase  of  the  land  for  irriga- 
tion, is  4,900Z., — the  items  mentioned  being, 
providing  straining-tanks  in  duplicate,  engines 
and  machinery  in  duplicate,  an  engine-house, 
underground  tank  or  equalising  reservoir  to  con- 
tain lO,000  gallons,  purchase  of  land  at  pump, 
ing-station,  componsatiou  to  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  through  which  the  rising  main  and 
maiu-drain  will  pass,  drains  in  tho  town,  with 
the  necessary  flushing  arrangements  ; ventilat- 
ing.pipes  and  inspection-wells,  preparing  fifteen 
acres  of  land  for  irrigation,  law  expenses,  and 
engineers’  charges. 


A Technical  College  has  just  been  opened 
at  Bielefeld,  devoted  to  textile  industry.  Another 
has  been  founded  at  Iserlohn  in  connexion  with 
metallic  manufactures. 
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TEE  BIENNIAL  CONFERENCE,  1878. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Sib,—  In  view  of  the  approaching  Conference,  to  be  held 
during  the  week  commencing  the  3rd  of  June  ue.Tt,  and 
which  has  already  been  announced  in  your  adrertisement 
columns,  the  council  hare  nominated  a committee  who,  in 
accordance  with  bye-law  74,  hare  appointed  two  of  their 
number  to  act  os  hon,  Beeretaries.  We  a-sk leave,  therefore, 
to  say,  through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  that  any 
suggestions  regarding  tho  programme  of  the  Conference 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  or  to  Mr.  R.  Phend 
Spiers,  hon,  secs.,  Conference  Committee,  1878,  These 
gentlemen,  we  mar  add,  have  kindly  consented  to  give 
information  about  tfio  probable  proceedings  to  any  one  who 
may  be  pleased  to  apply  to  them. 

(Signed)  Fbbu.  P,  Cockbbill,  Hon.  Sec. 

William  II,  Wnin,  Officiating  Sec. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  REGULATIONS 
FOR  GLASGOW. 

The  following  letter  referring  to  the  propoaecl 
alteration  of  the  Police  Act  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Town  Council,  and  also  to  Lord  Redes- 
dale  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  who  have  promised 
to  give  it  due  consideration.  We  understand 
that  the  aim  of  the  architects  is  to  induce  the 
Town  Council  to  take  up  the  subject  of  a General 
Bnilding  Act,  consolidating  existing  regulations 
so  far  as  these  are  satisfactory,  and  embracing 
all  proper  provisions  as  to  structure  and 
arrangement  for  securing  the  public  health  and 
safety  : — 

“ 157,  8t,  Yincent-sfreet,  Glasgow, 
April  8,  1878. 

Dear'  Sir — We  duly  received  Mr.  Lang’s  letter  of  the 
Srdinst.,  senclingus  print  of  the  minute  of  the  Town  Council 
88  to  new  building  regulations,  with  amendments  thereon, 
for  which  we  beg  to  thank  you.  The  Council  of  the  Glas- 
gow Institute  of  Architeeta  think  it  right  to  express  their  , 
strong  and  unanimous  disapproval  of  the  course  which  the 
Town  Council  has  adopted  in  asking  the  Government  to 
give  statutory  force  to  new  building  regulations  which 
neither  the  owners  of  property  in  Glasgow  nor  their  profes- 
sional advisers  have  had  any  opportunitv  whatever  of  con- 
sidering. The  members  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  all  building  opera- 
tions (especially  in  towns)  being  repulated  by  statute,  and 
conducted  under  competent  supervision,  in  such  a manner 
ss  shall  most  conduce  to  the  public  health  and  safety,  with 
due  regard  to  tho  rights  of  private  property.  The  subject 
has  been  frequently  nefore  them,  audtney  are  prepared,  in 
any  way  which  may  be  considered  desirable,  to  co-operate 
most  heartily  with  the  authorities  in  derising  and  obtaining 
a comprehensive  mea.«ure  dealing  with  this  important  and 
complex  subject,  so  directly  affecting  their  interests,  and 
so  beset  with  dimculties,  which  only  those  practically  ac- 
uainted  with  it  can  fully  appreciate  ; but  they  must 
ecidedly  condemn  a hasty  attempt  to  patch  up  a measure 
whicb,  as  a whole,  is  acknowledged  to  be  unsatisfactory,  by 
the  addition  of  clauses  which  are  also,  in  many  respects, 
objectionable.— We  are,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  John  Bubnet,  Brest. 

William  M'Lbak,  Secy. 
James  D.  Marwick,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk.” 


guardians,  viz.,  22nd  of  March.  I w«is  in  the  room  in 
which  the  designs  were  hung,  and  there  met  two  of  the 
nther  competitors,  viz.,  Mr,  Messenger  and  Mr.  Saunders, 
Mr.  Messinger  at  once  discovered  that  the  selected  plan 
was  not  to  the  same  scale  as  the  others,  and  said  he  should 
enter  his  protest  against  it ; he  further  snid  to  roe,— What 
would  you  do  under  the  circumstances  ? I replied,  protest, 
certainly.  He  then  went  into  the  office,  wrote  a letter 
and  sent  it  in  to  tho  Board,  which  was  sitting  at  the  time, 
and  was  called  iu.  Upon  iuquirv,  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Marsh,  the  clerk,  had  not  sent  the  plan  and  particulars  to 
me,  Mr.  Me.»senger  being  informed  that  such  was  the 
ease,  I believe  stated  that  the  explanation  was  sufficient, 
and  he  further  did  me  tho  honour  to  say  to  the  guardians 
that  they  had  selected  a good  plan. 

Now,  as  to  the  personal  question  of  rny  being  Surveyor 
to ‘‘The  Fulham  District  Board  of  Works,’’ and  that  a 
member  of  that  body  bad  placed  upon  the  agenda  a notice 
of  motion,  “ That  Mr.  Bean,  the  surveyor,  be  requested  to 
relinquish  nil  private  practice,  &c.,”  I cannot  help  saying 
that  I think  this  is  ^uite  beside  the  question,  and  savours 
somewhat  of  the  animus  to  which  I have  been  subjected  for 
some  time  past : but  what  my  arrangement  with  a Board  of 
Works  (entered  into  more  than  twenty -two  years  ago.  with 
a clear  and  distinct  understanding  that  I should  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  my  private  practice)  can  have  to  do 
with  a public  competition  I am  at  a loss  to  understand. 

I trust  this  statement  of  facts  will  set  at  rest  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  and  for  ray  own  part  I shall  not  again  trespass 
on  your  valuable  space  on  this  subject. 

Alteed  C.  Beak. 


THE  PUPILAGE  OF  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT. 

I REGRET  to  see  by  the  Builder  of  the  20tb 
inst.  that  Professor  Donaldson  has  repeated  bis 
erroneous  statement  as  to  the  pupilage  of  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Your  excellent  sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  late  most  eminent  architect 
mentioned  quite  correctly  that  he  was  articled 
to  my  father,  and  entered  his  ofiBce  on  April  10, 
1827.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose 
if  my  respected  friend,  instead  of  calliug  on 
Mr.  Nelson,  had  called  on  me.  No  doubt  I 
could  have  satisfied  him  ; a more  comparison  of 
dates  would  have  done  it.  I think  he  would 
have  been  saved  tlie  trouble  of  those  further  re- 
marks at  the  Institute  meeting  on  Monday  week. 
I should  hardly  have  ventured  so  strange  a state- 
ment unless  I had  been  perfectly  sure  ; and  it  is 
quite  true  that  among  my  late  father’s  papers 
I found  the  very  Articles  themselves. 

And  now,  sir,  let  mo  add  that  the  remarkable 
way  in  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  appreciated  the 
Gothic  movement  at  its  initiation,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  it,  entering  upon  and 
carrying  out  with  great  success  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  careers  ever  seen  in  the  history  of 
art,  is  without  donbt  all  due  to  his  own  genius 
and  talent,  perseverance,  aud  great  power  of 
work.  Those  with  whom  he  passed  his  days  of 
pupilage  were  educated  in  another  school,  and 
could  have  done  very  little  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  that  special  knowledge  and  learning  which  ho 
afterwards  exhibited.  James  Edmeston. 


FULHAM  CASUAL  WARDS  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Pressure  of  business  prevented  me  re- 
plying to  the  letter  signed  “ Pair  Play,”  in  your 
issue  of  the  29th  ult.,  on  the  subject  of  this 
competition ; and  as  I did  not  do  so  at  the  time, 
I should  have  let  it  pass  but  for  the  communi- 
cation  signed  ” Competitor,”  in  your  paper  of  the 
20th  inst.  I now  feel  it  necessary  to  do  so  in 
justice  to  myself,  and  also  to  remove,  if  possible, 
the  imputation  of  any  unfairness  on  my  part,  or 
favour  from  tho  Board  of  Guardians,  because  I 
happen  to  he  a local  man. 

I quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  there  is  great 
room  for  improvement  in  the  matter  of  competitions  ; and 
also  that  competitive  drawinga  should  alwavs  be  drawn  to 
a uniform  scale.  1 would  go  further  and  say  that  the 
colouring  (or  rather  the  want  ofcolouring)  should  he  uni- 
form ; for  I would  have  all  drawings  in  sepia  or  ink,  and 
eschew  altogether  highly-coloured  drairings,  with  showy 
skies  and  landscape  and  perspectives  from  impossible 
points  of  view.  These  auxiharies,  sir,  as  yon  well  know, 
often  influence  the  eelection  in  favour  of  an  ill-considered 
and  unworthy  design.  Now,  as  to  this  particular  case, 
allow  me  to  state  the  facta  so  far  as  I am  concerned.  I 
went  to  the  Union  House  to  inquire  if  there  was  any  plan 
of  the  site,  or  written  or  printed  instructions.  I saw  a youth 
at  the  office,  who  kuew  nothing  about  it ; I then  left  ray 
name  as  an  intending  competitor,  thinking  that  if  there  was 
anything  of  the  kind  it  would  he  seut  to  me  ; hut  I received 
nothing,  and  therefore  prepared  my  design  from  the  in- 
fonnation  contained  in  the  advertisement,  and  that  alone ; 
and  in  that  advertisement  there  was  nothing  about  scale  ; 
and  the  site  was  mentioned  as  “ the  Stone  Yard.”  Why  I 
did  not  in  common  with  rour  correspondent  and  other  com- 
petitors receive  the  copy  of  the  Ordnance  maps  referred  to, 
and  the  particulars  of  the  scale  to  which  the  plana  were  to 
be  drawn,  I cannot  tell,  and  I consider  that  I was  placed 
at  a disadvantage  thereby,  because  the  plan  of  the  site 
(which  I saw  for  the  first  time  when  summoned  by  letter 
dated  March  20th,  to  attend  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  tho 
22nd)  showed  a much  larger  area  of  ground  than  “ the  Stone 
Yard”:  and  had  I seen  it  before,  my  desim  would  have 
been  different,  and  possibly  better  ; and  further,  I consider 
that  it  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  a competitor  to  make  his 
drawings  to  a J in.  than  to  J in.  scale,  as  he  can  show  what 
he  intends  in  a more  clear  and  detailed  manner. 

With  reference  to  the  remark, — I had  almost  said 
imputation,— that  the  other  de.signs  “were  put  on  oue 
Ride,  utilised  as  a reference,  or  otherwise  made  use  of,”— all 
I can  say  is  that  I had  a hasty  glance  at  them,  altogether 
not  exceeding  half  an  hour,  on  the  day  I attended  the 


CHESTNUT  TIMBER. 

Sir, — I am  quite  sure  that  the  above-nameci 
timber  tvas  greatly  used  in  Cornwall  (iu  the 
I olden  times)  for  building  and  other  purposes, 
i My  ancestors  have  been  general  carpenters  and 
i builders  for  250  years,  and  I have  heard  some 
I of  them  say  that  tho  local-grown  timber  was 
! much  used  before  deal  came  into  knowledge  and 
■ use.  I have  had  a great  practical  experience  in 
I building  matters,  and  have  come  across  many 
I old  buildings  where  chestnut,  walnut,  elm,  &c., 

I have  been  used  in  construction,  and  which  were, 

; no  doubt,  grown  on  the  estates. 

. Some  twenty-five  years  since  I was  restoring 
j a gentleman’s  residence,  in  which  there  were 
I some  rooms  of  great  antiquity.  These  rooms 
! were  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  walnut 
' and  chestnut,  and  were  wanted  to  be  kept  in- 
tact. 'Ihe  ceilings  were  attached  to  the  main 
roof  timbers,  and  it  was  therefore  desirable  to 
disturb  the  roof  as  little  as  possible.  On 
examining  the  roof  I found  tho  principals  to  bo 
elm,  the  heart  of  which  was  in  a very  good 
state  of  preservation  ; but  the  sap  at  the  least 
touch  would  crumble  into  dust.  The  scantlings 
of  the  principals  being  large,  the  heart-timber 
was  quite  strong  enough  to  support  the  roof.  I 
may  say  that  the  heart  of  the  wood  was  so  good 
and  so  tough  (as  locally  termed)  that  there  was 
hardly  any  cutting  it  with  saw  or  hatchet.  It 
was  more  like  leather  than  wood.  I allowed  the 
elm  principals  to  remain  and  put  on  new  deal 
purlins  aud  rafters  only. 

In  another  residence  I found  chestnut  beams, 
elm  principals  to  roofs,  deal  purlins  aud  rafters, 
door  and  window  frames  chestnut.  The  heart  of 
the  chestnut  was  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, the  sap  entirely  decayed.  The  heart  of 
the  elm  in  a very  good  state,  the  sap  decayed. 
The  original  deal  purlins  and  rafters,  or  what 
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was  loft,  were  decayed  and  eaten  out  with  worms, 
and  the  roofs  appeared  to  bo  kept  together  by 
the  new  purlins  aud  rafters  which  had  from  time 
to  time  been  fixed.  I have  also  found  chestnut 
used  in  the  roofs  of  churches,  and  have  often 
used  it  for  wheel  timber,  as  spokes  and  felloes. 

In  the  aforenamed  instances  I at  first  thought 
the  wood  to  be  oak  ; hut,  on  examining,  I found 
it  to  be  chestnut,  -tho  difference  of  which  to  a 
practical  man  is  easily  known. 

From  the  construction  of  the  roofs,  I have  no 
donbt  but  that  those  buildings  were  originally 
covered  with  straw  thatch.  W.  L.  Dale. 


BRICKYARD  CHIMNEYS.* 

Sib, — Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft,  in  a paper  on  chim- 
ney construction,  recently  read  before  the  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society,  describes, 
among  many  others,  the  chimney  at  Messrs. 
Edward  Brook  ct  Sons’  fire-clay  works,  Hudders- 
field. In  this  chimney  tho  interior  of  the  shaft 
is  built  entirely  of  fire-clay.  The  cap  is  12  ft. 
outside  diameter,  and  no  stone  is  used  in  it,  all 
overlapping  being  gradually  formed  by  hard- 
burnt  radiated  firebricks,  14  in.  by  5 in.  by  3 in. 

Delta. 


In  answer  to  “M.  & S.,”  a coiTespondent  re- 
commends the  West  Bromwich  vitrified  blue 
bricks  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  not  affected 
by  atmospheric  or  chemical  action.  “ The  stacks 
at  these  works,  which  are  built  of  blue  bricks, 
have  been  in  constant  use  for  many  years,  and, 
practically  speaking,  the  bricks  are  as  good  as 
when  they  were  first  used.”  At  the  Branch  Works 
(Radnall  Field,  Oldbury)  a very  large  stack  has 
been  completed,  the  ornamental  top  of  which 
is  built  of  bricks,  some  of  which  weigh  nearly 
one  ton  each,  made  at  these  works. 


PUBLIC  INCONVENIENCE. 

How  much  longer  is  the  public  who  use  the 
“underground  railway”  to  be  subjected  to  the 
annoyance,  inconvenience,  and,  at  times,  con- 
siderable loss,  at  those  stations  where  gates  are 
used,  by  having  these  gates  slammed  iu  their 
faces  by  the  men  in  charge,  whilst  the  train  is 
stationary  at  the  platform  for  minutes  after, 
and  to  be  subjected  to  the  impertinence  of  these 
men  on  remonstrating  with  them  on  the  state 
of  things,  and  to  be  told, — as  occurred  to  me  at 
the  Charing-cross  Station,  to  instance  the  last 
case  only, — with  a most  insolent  grin, — “ You 
will  have  to  wait  half  an  hour  for  the  next 
train.”  I can  understand,  in  the  case  of  a crowd 
accumulating  on  the  steps,  the  value  of  such  a 
precaution;  but  when  there  are  one  or  two 
persons  only,  surely  it  is  quite  unuecessary,  and 
it  cannot  be  the  intention  or  desire  of  the  direc- 
tors. I should  also  like  to  inquire  if  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  men  who  walk  the  platforms,  with 
gold  lace  on  their  caps,  to  stand  by  and  hear 
passengers  placed  in  this  position  iusnlted  and 
sneered  at  by  the  underlings. 

A Daily  Passenger. 


READING  TOWN-HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Your  columns  from  time  to  time  have 
given  accounts  of  queer  competitions,  but  I think 
that  tho  above  furnishes  a novel  feature. 

It  appears  that  the  Town  Council  appointed 
Mr.  Thos.  Lainsou,  of  Brighton,  to  report  upon 
the  competitive  designs,  and,  after  the  announce- 
ment that  none  of  the  plans  were  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements,  three  were  placed  first, 
second,  aud  third  in  order  of  merit,  and  the 
premiums  paid  to  the  respective  authors. 

Plans  by  Mr.  Lainson,  the  referee,  were 
brought  forward,  aud  have  been  approved  by 
the  Corporation. 

As  Mr.  Lainson  indulges  iu  the  letters 
F.R.r.B.A.,  it  appears  to  be  a matter  for  the 
Institute  to  take  up.  It  is  better  “to  bear  the 
ills  wo  have  ” in  having  designs  selected  by 
non-professional  judges,  than  to  have  referees 
appointed  who  eventually  get  the  work. 

Fair  Play. 


Rent  at  Brigliton. — A little  house  with 
shop  has  been  built  in  tho  King’.s-road,  Brighton, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  which 
is  somewhat  novel  iu  design,  if  not  particularly 
beautiful.  It  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  build- 
ing, as  a bouse,  anywhere,  as  a table  6 ft.  square 
cannot  be  put  inside  it.  Yet  it  is  let  at  150Z. 
a year. 

* See  pp.  391,  416,  ante. 
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MASTEES  AND  MEN. 

Bolton. — A strike  is,  it  is  feared,  likely  to  take 
place  amongst  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
Bolton.  The  master  bnilders  on  the  1st  of 
February  gave  notice  that  after  the  Ist  of  May 
wages  would  be  reduced  Id.  per  hour,  and 
working  hours  both  indoor  and  outdoor  increased 
from  48i  to  52  per  week  for  ten  months,  and 
from  43^  to  47  per  week  during  December  and 
January.  At  present  the  hours  for  indoor  work 
in  winter  are  48^,  and  for  out-door  work  43^. 
By  the  proposed  alteration  the  operatives  will 
earn  36s.  lOd.  per  weo>c  for  ten  months,  and 
333.  3id.  per  week  in  December  and  January. 
This  represents  a net  increase  of  lOd.  per  week 
fur  ten  months,  for  which  the  operatives  will 
have  to  work  3^  hours  longer  ; but  in  December 
and  January  they  will  work  hour  less.  Other 
alterations  are  proposed  in  respect  to  piece- 
work, starting.places,  and  overtime,  with  the 
view  of  adapting  the  Bolton  system  to  that  of 
Manchester.  The  operatives  have  just  held  a 
meeting  at  which  the  various  proposals  were 
considered  and  rejected.  The  masters,  however, 
adhere  to  their  determination  to  enforce  the 
alterations,  and  it  is  expected  that  on  the  Ist 
of  May  there  will  be  a strike  of  between  500  and 
600  operatives. 

Liverpr>ol. — In.  October  last  the  operative 
painters  of  Liverpool  gave  notice  to  their  em- 
ployers of  their  intention  to  ask  for  an  increase 
of  Id.  per  hour  (i.  e.,  from  VJd.  to  SJd.)  in  their 
wages,  which  the  masters  refused,  on  account 
of  the  depressed  state  of  trade.  In  March  the 
operatives  asked  for  an  interview  ; and  the  em- 
ployers replied  that  they  did  not  see  what 
benefit  an  interview  would  be  when  they  could 
not  give  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The 
men  then  requested  that  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  arbitration,  and  the  employers  con- 
sented to  this  coui*Be  on  condition  that  the 
arbitrator  should  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  reduction  as  well  as  increase  of 
' wages.  The  operatives,  however,  refused  to  go 
I to  arbitration  on  these  terms,  and  urged  that 
only  the  question  of  increase  should  be  laid 
I before  the  arbitrator.  The  employers  declined 
I to  give  way  on  this  point;  and  the  men  went 
I out  on  strike  on  the  13th  inst.  Such  is  the 
I position  of  affairs  as  stated  by  the  Master 
Builders’  Association.  The  Strike  Committee, 

I on  the  other  hand,  state  that  the  men  have 
I hitherto  been  working  under  certain  printed 
I rules  of  long  standing,  and  one  of  these  rules 
j provides  that  six  months’  notice  of  an  advance 
or  reduction  of  wages  must  be  given  on  either 
side  in  the  month  of  October.  Tlie  masters  now 
say  they  would  consent  to  arbitration  if  the  men 
would  allow  the  question  of  reduction  as  well  as 
increase  of  wages  to  be  considered ; but  the 
operatives  contend  that  this  proposal  is  unfair, 
because  the  masters  have  not  given  them  six 
months’  notice.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  they 
refuse  to  refer  the  dispute  to  arbitration. 

Skeffi^eld. — A strike  of  a somewhat  novel 
character  has  taken  place  at  the  Burngreave 
Eehef  Works,  Sheffield.  Some  time  ago,  when 
the  distress  amongst  working  classes  was  at  its 
worst  phase,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  consented  to 
give  employment  to  a number  of  men  on  land 
near  All  Saints’  Church,  and  in  Bnmgreave. 
The  work  consisted  in  removing  earth,  rock,  &c., 
and  taking  it  to  a “tip”  some  distance  off. 
Upwards  of  250  men  accepted  employment,  and 
this  number  has  been  maintained  up  to  the 
13th  inst.,  the  remuneration  given  being  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  work  which  had  to  be 
performed.  The  men  were  formed  into  six 
gangs,  and  one  of  these,  consisting  of  95  men, 
was  engaged  at  the  Bnrngreave-road  land.  At 
first  the  work  was  not  too  heavy,  and  the  men 
were  able  to  eke  out  a scanty  living;  but  the 
labour  has  become  greater  every  week,  on 
account  of  the  rock  which  was  encountered  and 
the  distance  it  had  to  be  wheeled  to  the  tip ; 

I and  latterly  the  men  have  been  somewhat  die- 
I satisfied  at  the  amount  of  their  wages.  Last 
I week  they  earned  Is.  7d.  per  day.  A meeting , 
of  the  “ gang  ” was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to 
! “strike,”  until  terms  of  a more  favom'ablo 
: character  were  offered  to  them. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Feniton. — The  restoration  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church  is  proceeding.  The  east  wall  and  the 
north  chancel-walls  have  been  rebirilt,  and  a 
new  vestry  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  panelled  woodwork  of  the  chancel 
and  roof  is  new.  The  chancel  windows,  and 


those  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  generally, 
are  also  new.  The  dressings  are  of  Ham  Hill 
stone.  The  western  gallery  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  walls  are  coloured  a warm  tint, 
and  the  old  oak  timbers  of  the  aisle  and  nave 
are  painted.  The  old  rood  and  parclose  screens 
are  now  undergoing  restoration.  The  floors  have 
been  lowered  and  brought  down  to  their  original 
level.  The  church  is  heated  by  Porritt’s  hot-air 
apparatus.  The  organ-chamber  floor  is  lowered 
to  about  the  level  of  the  church.  A double  squint 
and  a credence  have  been  put  in  on  the  south 
side  of  the  sanctuary.  The  church,  which  on 
plan  consists  of  western  towei’,  nave,  south  aisle, 
and  chancel,  is  Perpendicular  in  its  type  of 
architecture ; but  much  of  the  new  stonework, 
especially  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  is  some- 
what earlier.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  Mr.  R.  Medley 
Fulford  is  the  architect. 

Chastleto7i. — It  is  stated  that  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  church  at  Chastleton,  Morel  on-in- 
Marsh,  will  shortly  be  commenced.  The  archi- 
tect selected  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Powell,  a pupil  of  the 
late  Sii-  Gilbert  Scott.  The  estimated  cost  is 
900L 

KiUamarsli. — 'The  parish  church  of  St.  Giles’s, 
Killamarsh,  which  has  been  restored  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Gough,  of  London,  was 
re-opened  on  the  14th  inst.  The  unsightly  pews 
and  gallery  have  been  entirely  removed,  new 
floor  and  paving  laid,  and  pitch  pine  open 
benches  supplied.  The  tower  arch,  which  was 
before  the  restoration  blocked  up  by  the  gallery, 
has  been  opened  out,  and  the  west  window  filled 
in  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 
The  flat  roof  of  the  nave  was  found  to  be  in  a 
rotten  condition,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
entirely  remove  it,  and  a new  open  timber  roof 
has  been  substituted,  the  pitch  being  raised  to 
its  original  height.  It  has  also  been  found 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  porch,  but  the  interest- 
ing Norman  arch  to  the  door  from  the  porch 
to  the  nave  has  not  been  disturbed.  A massive 
font  has  taken  the  place  of  the  wooden 
pedestal  and  mean  basin  which  was  for- 
merly used  for  baptisms.  The  new  font,  which 
is  the  gift  of  the  rector,  partakes  somewhat 
of  the  Norman  character.  The  church  is 
warmed  by  means  of  one  of  Messrs.  Musgrave 
& Co.’s  slow  combustion  air-warmera,  placed 
in  a chamber  below  the  nave  gangway,  and 
covered  with  an  ornamental  iron  grating.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out,  under  the  archi- 
tect’s  supervision,  by  the  contractor,  Mr. 
John  Lister,  of  Aston,  at  a cost  of,  including 
stained  glass  and  value  of  old  materials  re- 
used, about  1,0001. 

Woodford  Hulse. — On  the  30th  ult.,  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  new  tower  of  the  church  of 
Woodford  Halse,  now  in  course  of  re-building, 
was  laid  by  Lady  Knightley.  In  digging  the 
foundations  for  the  new  wall,  two  coins  of 
Edward  11. , one  of  Edward  VI.,  and  one  of 
William  III.,  were  found.  A very  fine  recum- 
bent effigy  of  a lady  was  also  discovered,  a 
short  distance  from  the  surface,  against  the 
outside  of  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  Mr. 
Hartshorne,  the  architect,  considers  it  to  be  of 
the  date  of  Edward  II.  About  that  time, 
according  to  Baker’s  history,  Maud,  widow  of 
Robert  Holland,  was  Lady  of  the  Manor  of 
Woodford  Halse,  and  rather  later  Alice  Perers 
was  Lady  of  the  Manor  of  West  Farndou.  The 
effigy  may  possibly  bo  that  of  one  of  these 
ladies. 

Newchapel. — A meeting  of  the  committee 
formed  with  the  object  of  replacing  the  present 
church  at  Newchapel  with  a new  erection,  to 
servo  as  a memorial  to  James  Brindley,  the 
famous  engineer,  was  held  in  Tunstall  Town-hail 
on  the  10th  inst.  The  plans  for  a building  in 
the  Early  Gothic  style,  to  accommodate  450 
persons,  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lewis, 
of  Newcastle,  and  the  building,  of  stone,  is 
calculated  to  coat  7,000i.  If  the  church  were 
built  of  brick  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  erection  would  be  reduced  25  per  cent.,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  was  asked  to  obtain  a tender  for  a 
church  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  submit 
it  to  an  adjourned  meeting. 

Bordosley. — For  some  time  past  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew,  at  Bordesley,  has  been  under- 
going considerable  improvement  and  restoration 
in  portions  of  the  interior,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason,  architect.  The 
building  and  carpentering  work  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  Kiugston-road.  Themullions 
and  tracery  work  of  the  windows  have  been 
removed  and  constructed  afresh.  New  stalls 
have  been  provided  in  the  chancel.  An  old 
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gallery,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  edifice, 
has  disappeared,  and  stalls  are  so  arranged  on 
the  floor  as  to  afford  increased  accommodation, 
there.  The  re-decoration  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Robert  Mann.  The  building  is  to  be 
warmed  by  the  use  of  Gurney’s  stoves  on  Wood- 
ward’s patent.  The  organ  is  also  in  course  of 
restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Halm- 
shaw,  of  Camp-hill.  The  total  cost  of  the  works 
will  be  about  1,0001. 

Churcham. — Churcham  Church,  five  milos 
from  Gloucester,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
October,  1876.  It  has  now  been  rebuilt,  and 
was  re-opened  on  the  8th  inst.  The  original 
structure  was  built  by  the  Normans,  and  much 
of  their  substantial  work  remains  in  the  thick 
masonry  and  circular  arches  still  preserved. 
Previously  to  the  fire,  the  church  had  undergone 
several  restorations  in  modem  times.  A suffi- 
cient amount  having  been  collected  to  justify 
the  commencement  of  the  re-building,  Messrs. 
Waller  & Son,  architects,  Gloucester,  were 
engaged  to  furnish  plans  and  estimates.  The 
walls,  doors,  and  windows  have  been  repaired, 
and  the  floors,  both  tile  and  wood,  have  been 
renewed,  the  walls  re-plastered  on  the  inside, 
and  new  open  seats,  with  new  pulpit  and  other 
fittings,  provided.  The  nave  has  been  covered 
with  a substantial  open-timber  roof  and  Broseley 
tiles,  and  the  interior  will  be  warmed  by  a 
Gurney  stove.  The  new  covering  of  the  spire  is 
wholly  different  to  its  predecessor;  indeed,  no 
other  like  it  is  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Its  form  was  taken  by  Mr.  Waller,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  from  the 
old  church  of  Sompting,  in  Sussex,  a church 
well  known  to  all  archteologists.  The  height 
and  various  dimensions  were  obtained  at  Sompt- 
ing by  Mr.  Waller  as  a guide  for  the  Churcham 
tower.  It  may  be  described  as  a square  tower 
tapering  into  a short  eight-angled  spire.  The 
angles  forming  the  base  lines  of  the  spire  spring 
alternately  from  each  corner  of  the  tower,  and 
from  the  top  of  a gable  which  rises  on  the  four 
faces  of  the  tower.  A new  peal  of  bells,  in 
place  of  the  six  destroyed,  has  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Warner  & Son,  of  Cripplegato,  at  a cost 
of  nearly  3401.  The  wall  beneath  the  chancel- 
window  has  been  covered  with  rich  drapery,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Gambier  Parry.  The  total  cost  of 
restoration  is  stated  to  havo  been  about  1,8001. 


^laglis  tlcccitct. 

The  Geometry  and  Optics  of  Ancient  Architecture. 
Illustrated  by  Examples  from  Thebes,  Athens, 
and  Romo.  By  John  Pennethorke,  Esq. 
Assisted  in  drawing  and  colouring  of  the 
plates,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  text, 
by  John  Robinson,  architect.  London  and 
Edinburgh : Williams  & Norgate.  1878. 

The  large,  costly,  and  elaborate  work,  just  now 
completed  by  Mr.  John  Penuethome,  was  com- 
menced  as  long  ago  as  1835.  Involving  the 
labour  and  thought  of  years,  it  is  not  to  bo 
hastily  treated,  and  we  will  give  it  in  due  time 
the  consideration  to  which  it  is  obviously 
entitled.  Meanwhile  we  mention  the  fact  of  its 
publication,  and  present  a summary  of  the  results 
which  the  author  considers  have  been  arrived  at 
fi'om  the  study  of  the  geometry  and  optics  of 
ancient  architecture.  It  appears  possible,  ho 
thinks,  to  recover  from  the  marble  the  ancient 
theory  of  proportion,  viz., — theoriginal  given  pro- 
portions of  the  porticos,  and  the  trigonometrical 
calculations  that  were  made  in  each  case  for 
determining  the  true  executed  heights  of  the  cor- 
rected masses  of  the  Temples,  when  they  were 
fixed  in  position,  and  all  the  visual  angles  were 
made  to  appear  commensurable  one  with 
another,  when  viewed  perspectively  from  a 
given  point  of  sight.  Also  to  recover  the  calcu- 
lations that  were  made  for  determining  the 
curvature  of  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  steps 
and  of  the  entablatures.  Further,  to  recover 
from  the  marble  the  original  given  proportions 
of  the  columns,  and  to  trace,  by  the  aid  of  the 
descriptive  geometry,  the  forms  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  capitals,  including  the  desciubing  of 
the  Ionic  spiral  line,  and  other  detads  of  the 
columns.  These  curved  lines,  he  shows,  are 
invariably  traced  as  the  combined  arcs  of  the 
different  conic  sections.  He  maintains  the 
possibility  of  recovering  from  the  marble  the 
ancient  methods  of  tracing  geometrically  the 
mouldings  and  ornaments  as  the  combined  arcs 
of  the  several  conic  sections,  and  also  to  recover 
the  ancient  method  of  designing  perspectively 
the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman 
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entablatures.  And  be  reasons  that  if  we  can 
again  follow  tbe  Greek  artists  in  tbe  designing 
of  the  masses,  and  the  details  of  their  works 
of  architecture,  we  are  then  ’able  to  recover 
from  the  marble  the  intellectual  labour  that 
was  bestowed  upon  such  designs  as  the 
Parthenon  and  tbe  Propylxa,  when  the  working 
drawings  from  which  these  designs  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  marble  were  being  prepared  by 
the  Greek  architects.  Further  that  if  the 
works  that  were  written  upon  architecture  by 
the  Greeks  had  been  preserved,  viz. — Anaxa- 
goras on  Perspective,  Ictinus  on  the  Parthenon, 
Philo  on  the  symmetry  of  Temples,  and  other 
authors  whose  names  are  known,  we  should 
have  found  that  they  treated  of  the  proportions, 
the  curves,  the  perspective  designs,  the  colour- 
ing of  the  temples,  as  well  as  of  the  paintings 
and  the  sculpture,  belonging  to  them,  so  that 
in  recovering  the  original  calculations  and 
drawings  we  recover  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
degree,  some  of  the  contents  of  those  lost 
works.  The  utility  of  attempting  the  recovery 
of  what  has  so  long  been  dormant  might  be 
questioned  ; but  as,  after  2,000  years,  the  Greek 
geometry  remains  as  the  basis  of  modem  mathe- 
matics, he  believes  equally  that  the  principles 
of  Greek  art,  when  recovered,  will  bo  found  to 
be  a sure  foundation  for  all  modem  art  to  rest 
upon,  for  certainly  during  this  long  period  of 
time  no  works  of  art  have  been  executed  to 
equal  intellectually  such  designs  as  the 
Parthenon,  the  Propylcca,  and  other  woi'ks  in 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  as  combined  works  of 
painting,  sculpture,  architectm-e,  and  geometry. 


Aid  Boole  to  Engineering  Enterprise  Abroad.  By 

Ewing  Matiieson,  M.Inst.  C.E.  London: 

E.  & F.  N.  Spon.  1878. 

Mr.  Matheson  says  his  book  has  been  written 
from  an  Englishman’s  point  of  view  as  an  aid 
to  those  who  may  bo  interested  in  the  projection 
of  engineering  enterprises  in  foreign  countries. 
Wo  quite  agree  with  him  that  the  intimate  rela- 
tions which  arise  between  the  promoters  of  new 
undertakings  abroad  and  the  English  engineers, 
capitalists,  and  contractors  upon  whom  they 
depend,  render  it  important  that  all  those  con- 
cerned should  be  in  full  accord.  Too  often, 
foreign  or  international  transactions  are  hindered 
by  the  insufBcient  knowledge,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  of  the  necessary  facts  ; and  in  his  clearly, 
written  pages  it  is  attempted  to  classify  and 
link  together  those  technical  and  economical 
conditions  which  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  public  works  and  engineering  ventures  5 
and  especially  to  enumerate  those  preliminary 
particulars  on  which  alone  designs  and  esti- 
mates of  cost  can  be  framed.  The  subject  of 
concessions  for  engiueering  enterprises  in  foreign 
countries  is  of  course,  therefore,  treated  at  some 
length,  and  if  studied  by  persons  likely  to  embark 
in  such  undertakings,  may  save  much  time,  much 
money,  and  consequent  heart-ache. 

Warning  the  promoters  of  new  schemes  against 
various  rocks  ahead,  Mr.  Matheson  justly 
says : — 

‘‘An  engineering  enterprise,  to'  bo  successful,  must 
Bstisfy  certain  technical  and  cconomiciil  conditions ; and 
these  demand  entirely  different  kinds  of  investigation.  An 
engineer  to  whom  a scheme  is  submitted  may  find  that  it 
is  feasible,  and  that  as  no  experimental  methods  or  extra- 
ordinary works  are  requircti,  tho  risk  will  be  but  small; 
tbe  calculations  of  outlay  and  profit  may  also  appear  to 
him  reasonable,  and  he  gives  to  tho  scheme  the  sanction  of 
his  name.  Yet  there  may  bo  economical  reasons,  which  to 
a financier  or  economist,  as  eminent  iu  his  way  as  the 
engineer,  will  show  the  unsoundne.ss  of  the  undertaking. 
The  fault  is  sometimes  on  the  other  side.  A scheme  is 
submitted  to  a financier,  who,  uninformed  on  technical 
matters,  may  accept  as  correct  the  plausible  but  incom- 
plete engineering  details,  and  on  such  a basis  may  decide 
that  the  scheme  will  be  safe  and  profitable ; while  in  reality 
there  may  be  some  Daw,- perhaps  even  of  a rudimentary 
kind,— which  bars  the  way  to  success.  "Were  it  not  that 
failures  frequently  occur  for  these  reasons,  the  need  for 
fuller  investigation  would  appear  too  obvious  to  be  men- 
tioned.  But  even  where  the  feasibility  of  a scheme,  both 
in  its  technical  and  economical  aspects,  appears  certain,  it 
often  fails  for  some  secondary  reason  to  obtain  support.” 

Railways,  Telegraphs,  Harbours,  Bridges, 
Irrigation,  Waterworks,  Town  Drainage,  Tram- 
ways, Markets,  and  Gasworks  are  all  treated  of; 
the  latter  makes  an  especially  valuable  chapter, 
and  wo  strongly  recommend  the  hook  to  the 
consideration  of  a much  larger  circle  of  readers 
than  those  only  interested  in  the  projection  of 
engineering  enterprises  in  foreign  countries. 


VARIORUM. 

A SBcoNi)  edition  of  “ Common  Sense  for 
Gas  Users,”  by  Robt.  Wilson,  C.E.  (Crosby 
Lockwood  & Co.)  has  been  published.  It  con- 
tains a large  amount  of  information  on  the 


subject,  and  plentifully  blames  gasfittera.  The 
author  says, — “The  importance  of  the  subject 
may  be  gathered  from  the  atatoment  that  the 
loss  of  light  consequent  upon  the  use  of  bad 
burners  and  high  pressures  of  gas  in  London 
alone,  when  calculated  upon  tbe  gas  rental  and 
expressed  in  money  value,  cannot  be  less  than 
600,0001.  per  annum.  The  loss  in  such  towns  as 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  cannot  be 
less  than  120,OOOL  per  annum.”  Whether  or 
not  the  particular  burner  recommended  will 

justify  his  praise  we  do  not  know. “ The 

History  of  Bell’s  Telephone.”  Edited  by  Kate 
Field  (London:  Bradbury,  Agnew,  & Co.).  This 
little  book  gives  a pleasant  chatty  account  of 
tho  steps  which  led  up  to  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell’s  Telephone,  and  of 
incidents  connected  with  its  introduction  since. 
What  tbe  owners  of  Mr.  Bell’s  patent  are  doing 
with  it  financially  we  do  not  know  5 but  there 
seems  to  be  a pretty  general  endeavour  to 
supersede  it,  aud  prevent  them,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, from  reaping  any  advantage  from  it. 
Wo  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  was  brought 
about,  to  some  extent,  by  the  endeavour  which 
was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  put  too  high 

a price  upon  its  use, 'Last  week’s  Nature 

(Macmillan)  commences  with  a paper  on  “ The 
Coming  Total  Solar  Eclipse,”  which  will  sweep 
over  the  United  States  in  Joly  next,  by  Mr. 
Norman  Lockyer.  There  are  other  interesting 
communications,  and  tho  number  is  altogether 

a good  specimen  of  this  valuable  periodical. 

“ Picturesque  Europe  ” is  now  taking  us  abroad 
with  very  pleasant  discourse  and  many  charm- 
ing views.  Numbers  25  aud  26  before  us  illus- 
trate Normandy  and  Brittany  and  tho  Italian 
Lakes,  a steel  engravingin  No.  25  abowingnsOrta, 
from  a charming  drawing  by  Mr.  Birket  Foster; 
and  one  in  No.  26,  a view  of  the  well-known 
tomb  of  Louis  do  Brfezo,  in  Ronen  Cathedral. 
Charming,  indeed,  are  tho  associations  recalled 
by  the  sketches  about  tho  Lago  di  Garda,  the 
Lago  di  Como,  and  tho  Lago  Maggiore,  to  those 
who  know  this  delightful  part  of  the  world  ; few 
who  have  visited  it  fail  to  cherish  delightful 
recollections  of  the  time  spent  there, — recollec- 
tions which  will  be  recalled  with  intensity  by 
the  pages  of  the  work  before  us.  “ Picturesque 
Europe  ” promises  to  be,  when  completed,  a 
very  fine  book  indeed. 


glisccllanca. 

The  City  Guilds  and  Technical  Ed.uca- 

tion. — A correspondent  writes: — The  Drapers’ 
Compauy  liaving  voted  25  guineas  for  tho  esta- 
blishment of  technical  carpentry  and  joinery 
classes,  on  the  plans  pursued  at  the  Artisans’ 
Institute,  29,  Castle-street,  Upper  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  W.C.,  tho  Rev.  H.  Solly  has  recently 
addressed  public  meetings  on  the  subject  at 
Croydon,  Clapham  Junction,  and  Nottingham. 
At  the  latter  place  there  appears  to  be  always  a 
considerable  number  of  intelligent  workmen 
ready  to  take  up  the  subject  of  educational 
work,  and  tho  response  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, particularly  at  a small  representative 
conference  held  tho  following  night,  was  most 
hearty.  In  London  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, however,  the  indifference  of  the  “ British 
workman  ” to  his  true  interests  and  advance- 
ment is  too  often  most  discouraging,  though  tho 
great  distances  and  the  difficulty  of  making  any 
matter  generally  known  present  formidable 
obstacles  uot  felt  in  most  provincial  towns.  It 
is,  however,  at  once  interesting  aud  important 
to  watch  how  eagerly  a few  men  in  every  trade 
welcome  any  attempt  to  promote  their  ranks, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  City 
guilds  are  prepared  to  come  forward  with  their 
long-promised  scheme  of  a technical  university, 
with  affiliated  institutions,  they  will  meet  with 
a large  amount  of  grateful  recognition,  and  the 
present  humble  pioneer  efforts  will  be  found  to 
have  been  tho  insertion  of  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  into  the  dense  mass  of  industrial  ignorance 
and  apathy.  We  learn  that  the  technical  car- 
pentry class  founded  at  Croydon  has  made  a 
tolerably  good  commencement,  and  that  tho  one 
started  this  week  at  Clapham  Junction  is  likely 
to  have  a fail'  measure  of  success. 

The  Wellin^on  Monument. — The  Wel- 
lington Monument  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  being 
now  complete,  the  First  Commissioner  of  her 
Majesty’s  Works,  (tc.,  has  handed  over  the  cus- 
tody thereof  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s. 
A large  view  of  the  monument  appeared  in  the 
Builder  for  1875,  pp.  688,  689, 


Royal  Italian  Opera.  Covent  Garden. — 

The  manner  in  which  Madame  Scalchi  has 
steadily  increased  her  hold  on  the  London  public 
is  very  noticeable.  Her  recent  performances  in 
“La  Favorita”  and  “II  Trovatore  ” have  been 
quite  remarkable.  Tho  distribution  of  the 
dramatis  personce  this  season  in  the  former  is 
much  tho  same  as  it  was  a twelvemonth  ago,  with 
Madame  Scalchi  as  Leonom,MdUe.  Cottino  as  Inez, 
Signor  Graziani  as  Alfonso,  Signor  Bagagiolo 
as  Baldassare,  Signor  Gayarro  as  Fcrna7\,do. 
Madame  Scalchi,  it  may  not  be  forgotten,  had 
the  honour  of  playing  LeoTiora  on  the  memorable 
occasion  (July  19,  1871)  when  Mario  as  Fer. 
nando  took  his  last  “farewell”  of  the  English 
public.  She  had  essayed  the  character  before, 
but  never  before  created  so  strong  an  impression. 
Since  then  she  has  evidently  studied  it  con. 
omore ; and  the  fruits  of  her  perseverance  are 
apparent.  The  Fernaiido  of  Signor  Gayarre, 
up  to  this  time,  is  the  part  which  has  won  for 
him  most  honour.  The  general  performance 
of  “ La  Favorita”  was  excellent. 

The  Late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  — A resolu- 
tion in  the  following  terms  has  been  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  R^al  Architec- 
tural Slusenm,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P., 
president,  in  the  chair: — “In  the  death  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum 
recognises  publicly  an  irreparable  loss  to  that 
art  for  the  promotion  of  which  tho  Museum 
exists,  aud  of  which  he  was  so  great  a master,  aucl, 
within  its  own  sphere,  anover-lovingindefatigablo 
foster-father  and  main.stay,  its  founder,  and  its 
over  vigilant  and  untiring  treasurer,  councillor, 
and,  by  his  own  choice,  laborious  working  officer. 
Personally,  all  its  members  have  lost  iu  him  a 
friend  who  'cannot  easily  be  replaced.  On  all 
these  accounts,  tho  Royal  Architectural  Museum 
desires  (while  bowing  to  the  will  of  Providence) 
to  record  its  great  sorrow  and  its  deep  sympathy 
with  tho  family  of  their  late  treasurer,  whose 
loss  it  can  partially  measure  by  the  sense  of 
what  it  has  been  deprived  of,  and  it  requests 
the  honorary  secretaries  to  convey  this  expres- 
sion of  its  feeling  to  the  family  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.” 

Tbe  Passage  Way  through  St.  Alban's 
Abbey. — Tho  Abbey  Restoration  Committee 
have  purchased  land  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building,  at  an  expense  of  1,080L,  in  order  to 
make  a pathway  to  take  tho  place  of  the  public 
passage  which  has  for  so  long  a time  cut  tho 
ante-chapel  in  two,  severing  the  lady-chapel 
from  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  new  pathway 
will  leave  the  Abbey  cloisters  (the  footway 
leading  southward  from  tho  High-street)  at 
66  ft.  from  the  church  wall,  and  bend  to  tho 
south-east,  being  16  ft.  wide  at  the  east  end, 
and  lead  into  the  sumptor-yard.  Forty-four 
poles  of  land  will  be  devoted  to  the  improve, 
ment.  The  Town  Council  have  agreed  to  the 
proposal  to  stop  up  tho  old  footway,  and  the 
formation  of  the  new  footways,  shrubberies, 
&c.,  is  now  well  in  hand. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — In 
accordance  with  custom,  it  was  resolved  at  the 
last  meeting  to  adjourn  over  Easter,  till  Tuesday, 
the  30th  instant,  wheu  tho  papers  on  tbe  Ravi, 
Chenab,  and  Jhelum  Bridges  on  the  Punjab 
Northern  State  Railway,  will  bo  read  and  dis- 
cussed. Tho  President’s  Annual  Conversazione 
has  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  Monday,  the  3rd 
of  June,  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Bateman  has 
decided  to  return  to  the  original  practice,  and 
to  invito  gentlemen  only  to  this  gathering,  which, 
by  permission  of  the  Council  for  India,  wdll  be 
held  iu  tho  Galleries  of  the  India  Museum,  at 
South  Kensington. 

Bolton  Infirmary  Plans. — The  building 
committee  for  the  proposed  new  infirmary  re- 
solved that  the  plans  be  open  to  the  subscribers 
aud  their  friends  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last, 
and  to  the  public  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday.  The  committee  have  resolved  to  call  in 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  report  upon 
the  plans,  and  generally  advise  tho  committee. 

Voltaire  Statue  Competition,  Paris. — 

The  jury  on  the  Voltaire  statue  have  found  the 
designs  of  M.  Caille  and  M.  Maillet  to  bo  of 
equal  merit,  and  have  invited  both  sculptors  to 
produce  a statue  one-third  of  the  intended  size, 
iu  order  that  definitive  choice  may  then  be 
made,  tbe  unsuccessful  sculptor  to  receive 
2,000  francs.  The  third  premium  goes  to  M. 
Dnmaige. 
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Telegraphy  at  Home  and  Abroad. — The 
International  Telegraph  Office  at  Bern  has  just 
completed  the  publication  of  the  statistics  which 
it  has  been  able  to  collect.  These  statistics 
apply  to  the  year  1876.  The  statistics  given 
as  to  the  length  of  the  linos  constructed  and 
worked  by  the  various  administrations  show 
that  among  the  State  Telegraph  Departments 
Russia  is  pre-eminent,  having  a total  of  56,000 
miles  of  line,  of  which  9,000  miles  are  in  Asia. 
France  ranks  next  with  3-1,000  miles  of  line, 
while  Germany  (including  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
herg)  has  30,000  miles,  Austria-Hungary  29,000 
miles,  England  25,000  miles,  India  17,670  miles, 
and  Italy  14,000  miles.  The  proportion  of  miles  of 
wire  to  miles  of  line  varies  very  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  While  the  Russian  telegraph  , 
lines  carry,  on  the  average,  only  two  wires,  the 
linos  in  this  country  carry,  on  the  average,  four 
wires  and  a half.  The  result  of  this  difference 
is  shown  in  the  statistics  of  miles  of  wire,  where 
England  heads  all  other  States  with  a total  of 
113,000  miles.  Russia  and  Germany  rank  next 
with  112,000  miles  each.  Prance  has  90,000  miles, 
Austria-Hungary  84,000  miles,  Italy  49,000 
miles,  and  India  39,000  miles.  The  Govern- 
ment Telegraph  Departments,  however,  aro  all 
eclipsed  in  length,  both  of  line  and  of  wire,  by 
tho  Western  TJuion  Telegraph  Company,  which 
has  77,000  miles  of  line  and  190,000  miles  of 
wire. 

The  Monuments  (Metropolis)  Bill. — The 
objects  of  this  Bill,  by  which  the  Metropolitan 
Board  seeks  Parliamentary  powers  in  connexion 
with  Cleopatra’s  Needle  and  other  monuments, 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  tho  preamble : 
“ Whereas  tho  Thames  Embankments,  called 
tho  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Chelsea  Embankments, 
and  other  lands,  are  vested  in  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  subject  to  their  control 
and  management  for  the  benefit  of  the  public: 
and  whereas  it  would  bo  to  tho  advantage  of 
tho  metropolis  that  facilities  should  be  afforded 
for  tho  maiutonanco  of  the  obelisk  known  by 
tho  name  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle  upon  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  and  that  other  powers 
should  be  conferred  as  in  this  Act  provided  with 
respect  to  the  erection,  preservation,  and  main- 
tenanco  of  monuments,  statues,  and  other  works 
of  art,  from  time  to  time  upon  any  of  the  said 
Embankments  and  lands:  Be  it  enacted,”  Ac. 

Proposed  New  Town  Hall  for  Hove. — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Hove  Commissioners,  on 
tho  18th  inst.,  tho  Town  Hall  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  conferred  generally  on 
tho  subject  of  a new  Town  Hall,  and  had  agreed 
upon  a list  of  requirements,  which  they  recom- 
mended for  approval.  They  had  also  considered 
tho  sum  of  money  the  Commissioners  should 
expend  on  the  buildings  in  question,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  sum  do  not  exceed  25,OOOh, 
exclusive  of  architect’s  commission,  furniture, 
heating-apparatus,  Ac.  Tho  General  Purposes 
Committee  recommended  that  these  recom- 
mendations should  bo  affirmed  and  sent  up  to 
the  Board  for  adoption,  and  that  the  Board  bo 
recommended  to  instruct  the  Town  Hall  Com- 
mittee  to  consult  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  obtain 
plans,  and  submit  the  same  to  this  Committee 
for  approval.  The  Board  adopted  these  recom- 
mendations by  a largo  majority. 

The  Value  of  " Waste.” — The  Bradford 
Ooi'iiorati<in  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Stouart,  of  Manchester,  offering  10,359i.  per 
annum  for  seven  years  for  the  ammoniacal  liquor 
produced  at  tho  Bradford  Gasworks  during  that 
period  from  July  1st.  There  were  several  ten- 
ders,  the  highest  being  10,6001.  The  price  paid 
under  the  expiring  contract  has  been  800i.  per 
annum  during  tho  past  ton  years.  The  holder 
of  this  contract  was  among  the  competitors  for 
tho  new  contract,  and  his  tender  was  not  8001. 
a year,  but  8,0001.  a year ! The  discovery  in 
tho  liquor  of  a certain  chemical  substance  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes  has  greatly 
enhanced  its  value. 

Crampton’s  Patent  Joiners’  Cramp. — 

Another  cramp,  which  claims  to  be  distinguished 
by  strength,  lightness,  simplicity,  and  durability. 
It  seems  to  be  self-fastening  by  the  action  of  a 
steel  roller  and  wedge  placed  in  tho  adjustable 
jaw,  which  merely  requires  sliding  up  to  the 
work,  and  the  greater  tho  pressure  applied  by 
the  screw,  tho  firmer  the  grip ; it  can  be  used 
in  any  position,  there  being  no  pin  to  drop  out, 
nor  any  projecting  parts  to  prevent  its  lying 
flat,  and  the  sliding-jaw  cannot  cant.  Without 
pledging  ourselves  for  what  we  have  not  tried, 
wo  should  certainly  advise  those  to  whom  a good 
cramp  is  of  value  to  look  to  Crampton’s. 


Stoves. — Every  now  and  then  apparently 
sensible  persons,  non-readers  of  the  Builder, 
take  the  trouble  to  write  as  a letter  to  inquire 
where  they  can  obtain  Captain  Galton’s  stoves, 
when,  if  they  turned  over  our  advertising  pages, 
they  would  seo  that  tho  manufacturers  are 
Messrs.  Yates,  Haywood,  & Co.,  of  Upper 
Thames-street.  There  are  so  many  positions  in 
which  this  stove  may  be  most  usefully  intro- 
duced, tbat  we  willingly  emphasise  their  adver- 
tisement. The  same  firm  aro  making  some  very 
nice  and  inexpensive  little  stoves,  which  they 
term  “Queen  Anne  Stoves.”  Without  adopting 
that  title,  we  can  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  thoy 
are  quite  fit  for  use  in  honses  of  that  character. 
They  have  back  and  sides  of  brick,  and  admit 
of  tiles  being  fixed  outside. 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science. — ^Tho  executive  of  this  as- 
sociation having  intimated  to  the  Mayor  of  Chel- 
tenham that  they  were  prepared  to  hold  their 
annual  congress  this  autumn  in  Cheltenham  if 
invited,  the  Mayor  convened  a meeting  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  likely  to  bo  interested  in  tho 
matter  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  invito  tho  Association  to 
Cheltenham  in  October,  provided  a sum  of  at 
least  7501.  be  raised  to  cover  the  expenses 
attendant  on  the  proper  reception  and  meetings 
for  so  infiuontial  a body.  Upwards  of  250i.  were 
subscribed  in  the  room. 

The  Archaeological  Congfress  of  Prance 
will  hold  its  forty-fifth  session  at  Mans  and 
Laval,  commencing  on  Monday,  May  20th,  and 
ending  on  Tuesday,  the  28th.  Tho  programme 
suggests  a number  of  important  questions  for 
discussion,  and  medals  will  bo  awarded  to  the 
writers  of  tbo  most  valuable  papers. 

Stone  and  Marble  Chimney-pieces.  — 
John  W.  Bird  & Co.’s  Price  List  just  now  pub- 
lished, in  tho  Euston-road,  contains  a consider- 
able number  of  designs  as  well  as  prices,  and  is 
therefore  useful  for  reference.  It  also  includes 
chromo-lithographs  of  four  new  French  marbles 
which  can  be  furnished  at  very  moderate  prices. 

The  Cabmen's  Shelter  Movement,  York. 
In  regard  to  the  cabmen’s  shelter  in  Blossom- ; 
street,  in  this  city,  referred  to  in  tho  Builder, 
wo  have  to  add  that  this  erection  is  now 
in  use,  but  that  notice  of  its  opening  came  too 
late  for  insertion  in  the  “ General  View”  given 
to  our  readers  a fortnight  ago. 


TENDERS 

For  ARricultural  Hall,  Canterbury.  Mr.  John  Green 


Hnndysido  & Co 

Tildeslpy 

Vernon  & Ewens  

Tice 

Dixon  & Co 

Hemming  

Morewood  

Fetherstone  & Lucas 

Brettcll  & Co 

Coulson  & Co 

■\YiltsUer  

Knight 

Cozens 

Drury  &,  Bi 
Whitford  & 


..£2,8i0  0 0 
..  2,603  0 0 
..  2,695  17  8 
2,473  0 0 
..  2,396  12  0 
..  2, 3.60  0 0 
..  2,350  0 0 
..  2,300  0 0 
..  2,206  0 0 
..  2,282  0 0 


2,278  14 
2,197  12 
2,185  0 
'Stone  (accepted)  2,060 
(withdrawn)  ...  1,0-18 


Woodnll  (ironwork  only)  1,20-1  10  0 


For  rebuilding  the  George  Tavern,  Great  Portland- 
street.  Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Grimwood  & Sons £5,143  0 0 

Ferkins  , 4,933  0 0 

Mark  4,857  0 0 

Hockly  4,830  0 0 

Temple  & Foster 4,812  0 0 

Lawraneo  4,790  S 0 

Brown 4,750  0 0 

Williams  & Son 4,668  0 0 

McLachlan  & Sons  4,570  0 0 

Anley  (accepted)  4, -167  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Midhurst,  for  Mr.  Edwin 
Albory.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hunt,  architoct.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Foster 

Pnzcy  £4,223  10  0 

Marshall  & Son 3,725  0 0 

Kapley  & Son 3,693  17  9 

Johnson  & Son  3,668  10  0 

Burbidgo 3,477  6 0 

W.  E.  & C.  Light  (accepted)  ...  3,450  0 0 


For  new  houses  at  The  Dean,  Alresford,  for  Mr.  Vickers. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hunt,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  Foster  : — 

Corbett  & Fowler £2,500  0 0 

Pazey  2,329  10  0 


For  alterations  to  St.  Catherine's  House,  Ventcor,  Isle 
of  Wight,  for  Dr.  Coghill.  Mr.  T.  Hellyer,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster; — 

Ingram  & Sons  (accepted) £1,680  0 0 

For  restoration  of  the  Old  House,  Blandford,  Dorset, 
exclusive  of  stabling.  Mr.  J.  H.  Weston,  architect: — 
Pratt  & Wiseman  (accepted)  £800  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  an  infant  (school  at  Wardley,  for  tha 
Hewor^h  School  Board.  Mr.  George  Ord,  architect 


E.  J.  & J.  W.  Carr  . 

Towns,  Bros 

Henderson  & Parkinson 

Smith  

Allison 

K.  iSc  J.  T.  Harrison  (accopted).. 
Fishburn 


£2,352  0 0 
1,932  8 Hi 
1,719  15  0 
1,689  3 10 
1,585  9 9 
1,.521  16  3 
1,  -125  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  new  east  and  west  wings  of  the  new 
recreation-hall,  tho  enlargement  of  tho  chapel,  dining-hall^ 
farm  buildings,  laundry,  engine-house,  offices,  the  boundary- 
walls,  and  sundry  additions  and  alterations  to  tho  existing 
buildings,  and  other  works  connected  therewith,  at  the 
Moulsford  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the  county  of  Berks  and 
tho  boroughs  of  Eeading  and  Newbury,  Mr.  C.  H.  TIowell, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Scott  and  Messrs.  WidnoU  & 
TroUopi 


Browne  & Eobinson  , 

Trollope 

Eider  & Son 

Brass 

Lucas,  Bros 

Holland  & Hanneu.... 

Peto,  Bros 

Higgs  & Hill  

Macey  

Wheeler  


,..£50,150  0 0 
...  49,368  0 0 
, -13,180  0 0 
...  48,134  0 0 
...  47,900  0 0 
...  47,640  0 0 
...  47,640  0 O 
...  46,890  0 0 
...  45,925  0 0 
, 45,780  0 0 


For  rebuilding  warehouse,  No.  47,  Gun-street,  Spital. 
fields,  for  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Isaacs.  Mr.  W.  C.  Banka- 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Stanger 

Hart £1,137  0 0 

Marriage 1,080  0 0 

Cohen  905  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  869  0 0 

Ward  861  0 0 

Croaker  850  0 0 

Nightingale 817  0 0 

For  rebuilding  warehouse  at  rear  of  Nos.  19  and  20', 

White-street,  Borough,  for  Messrs.  G.  Harding  & Sons, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr, 
C.  Statmer ; — 

Falkner  £993  0 0 

Hart 958  0 0 

Tarrant  & Sons 927  0 0 

Marriage 9<10  0 0 

Croaker  879  0 0 

Nightingale  847  0 0 

Eider  & Son  798  0 0 


tcct;  Messrs.  Northcrofl,  Son,  A Neighbour,  surveyors 

Shellield  & Prebblo  £10,825  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 10,740  0 0 

Perry  & Co  . 10,631  0 0 

Cox 10,567  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill  10,528  0 0 

Aitchison  A Walker  10,4-11  0 0 

Brass  10,418  0 0 

Thompson 10,370  0 0 

Grover  10,298  0 0 

Williams  10,272  0 0 

Wall,  Bros 10,114  0 0 

For  additions  to  schools,  Henry-street,  Harapstead-road, 
for  tho  London  School  Board.  Mr,  E.  R.  Robson,  architect ; 
Messrs.  Northeroft,  Son,  & Neighbour,  surveyors  : — 

Perry  A Co £2,496  0 0 

Cox  2,480  0 0 

Thompson  2,412  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  i 2,411  0 0 

Brass 2,4‘24  0 0 

Williams  2,393  0 0 

Sheffield  A Prebblc 2,383  0 0 

Wall,  Bros 2,368  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 2,364  0 0 

Grover 2,288  0 0 

Aitchison  A Walker 2,199  0 0 


For  new  wing,  with  cloister  ana  sacristies,  at  tho  Convent 
of  Our  Lady.  Central-bill,  Norwood,  Surrey.  Messrs. 
Goldie  A Child,  architects  ; Mr.  J.  Schofield,  surveyor 
Patman  A Fothcringham £12,302 


Dove,  Bros. . 

Condor  

Higgs  A Hill... 

Eider 

Lucas,  Bros.... 
Nightingale  ... 
Bhopberd  


11,660  0 0 
10,900  0 0 
10,116  0 0 
10,311  0 0 
10,283  0 0 
10,048  0 0 
9,081  0 0 
9,776  0 0 


For  additions  to  St.  John’s  Factory,  High-street,  Batter* 
sea,  for  Messrs.  Allen,  Bros.  Messrs.  Drury  A Lovejoy* 
architects  ; Messrs.  Strudwick  A Mennie,  survej'ors 

Gregory  £1,919  0 0 

‘ Merritt  A Ashby  1,897  0 0 

CollsASons  1,878  0 0 

Downs 1,790  0 0 

Perry  A Co 1,698  0 0 

Macey 1,685  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 1,581  0 0 

For  new  schools,  Bewer-road,  Hackney,  for  tlio  London 

School  Board.  Mr.  E.  E.  Robson,  architoct;  Mr. 
Thornton  Green,  surveyor:— 

Thompson 


Hobson  ., 

Tyerman  

Hook  A Oldrey  

Williams  A Son  

Higgs  A Hill  

Perry  A Co 

Sheffield  A Probble 

Sargeant  

Boyce 

Roberts 


.£13,597  0 0 
, 13,67-1  0 0 
. 13,534  0 0 
, 13,322  0 0 
. 13.291  0 0 
, 13,230  0 6 
13,190  0 0 
, 13,178  0 0 
, 12,973  0 a 
. 12,673  0 0 
12,583  0 0 
, 12,577  0 0 
, 12,368  0 0 


For  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  Greenwich.  Mr.  T.  Lewi* 
Banks,  architect;  Mr.  J.  Sergeant,  surveyor: — • 

Morter £6,930  0 0 


Dove,  Bros 

Smith  

6,765 

6,625 

Downs 

Higgs  A HOI 

Josliu 

Kirk  A Randall 

6,539 

6,361 

6,UX) 

6,555 

444 


For  new  sower  in  Harrow-road,  Kensal  Now  Town,  for 
the  Vestry  of  Chelsea.  Mr.  G.  II.  Slayton,  eufrineer 

Nowell  & Robson £1,295  0 0 

Hears  ...  1,247  0 0 

Ncavc  4 Son 1,157  0 0 

Blackmore 1,110  0 0 

Crockett  1,070  0 0 

llook  & Oldrcy  (accepted) 931  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  residences  at  PrittlewcU,  Essex, 
for  the  Southend  School  Board,  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  LoTcgrove 

Dover  £1,700 

Garrod 1,415 

Front  1,14-1 

Scott  (accepted)  1,12-1 

Steward  1,100 

Groome  850 


0! 


For  tho'creclion  of  Board  schools,  for  750  children,  in 
Broom-street,  Hanley,  Staffordshire.  Mr.  W.  A.  Keats, 
.architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Clarke £5,330  13  0 

Gallitnore  6,150  0 0 

Lea  4,995  0 0 

Barlow 4,950  0 0 

Redferns 4, -150  0 0 

Matthews  4,390  0 0 

Ellis  (accepted)  4,300  0 0 

For  the  restoration  and  partial  rebuilding  of  the  Parish 
Church  atlVcstKnoyle,  IVilts,  with  new  churchyard-gates, 
.&c.  Mr.  J.  Mountford  Allen,  architect ; — 

Hooper £1,807  0 0 

Gaiaford  1.46-1  0 0 

Avery  1,430  10  0 

Parsons  1,390  0 0 

Trask  1,351  0 0 

Osborne  4 Davis  (accepted) 1,283  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  new  grammar-school  at  Hminster, 
Somerset,  for  the  governors  of  the  Ilininstor  Endowed 
Schools.  Mr.  J.  M.  Allen,  architect 

Taylor £1,6"0  0 0 

Ecgg 1,645  0 0 

Trask  1,.560  0 0 

Laugdon  & Poole  (accepted) 1,330  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Board  schools  for  500  children,  offices, 
drainage,  and  fencing  the  whole  of  the  site,  at  Prittlewell, 
Essex,  for  the  Southend  School  Board,  Mr.  Charles  Boll 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  ’ 

Groomo  £4.996  6 0 

Garrod .1,833  0 0 

Dover  & Co 4,796  0 0 

Erout  4’6(K3  0 0 

Steward  4,500  0 0 

Scott  (accepted)  4,-169  0 0 

For  schools  for  170  children  at  Frosterly,  for  the  Stan- 
hope  School  Board,  Durham,  hfessrs.  John  Smith  & Son, 
architects.  Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Toe  £1,500  0 0 

Hutchinson 1,233  0 0 

Temperlev 1,235  6 3 

Westgarth i,i83  0 0 

Robinson 1,175  0 0 

Maddison  1,131  0 0 

Dalton  (accepted) 1,084  18  6 

For  rebuilding  and  restoring  the  parish  church  of  Llan- 
badnrn  Fawr,  Radnorshire,  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Williams, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Speako £2,090  0 0 

Bowers 1,922  12  3 

Stephens  3t  Bastow 1,854  0 0 

Hamer i,830  0 0 

Williams  (accepted)  1 743  14  0 

Berry  1,025  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  concert-rooms,  St.  Leonard’s- 
■on-Sea,  for  the  Warrior-square  Concert-rooms  Company, 
Messrs.  Richard  A.  Hill  & >V.  L.  Vernon,  architects  — 

Kirk  & Randall £6,180  0 0 

Dover,  Bros 6,900  0 0 

■Austen 5,568  0 0 

Barks  6.393  0 0 

Geary  6,376  0 0 

*»dl" 6,297  0 0 

Cruttenden 6,270  0 0 

For  Toynham  Vicarago.  Mr.  W.  Barber,  architect, 
quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Nattresa 

Staines  * Son  £2,296  0 0 

R.  & H.  Whiting 2,170  0 0 

George 24)93  0 0 

Beager  (accepted) 2,090  0 0 

Naylor  (withdrawn) 1,973  0 0 

For  rebuilding  Ballykilty  House,  near  Quia,  co.  Clare. 
Mr.  W.  Fogerty,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Carroll £2,278  2 6 

Ryan  & Son  2,034  0 0 

Cavanagh  (accepted)  1,856  0 0 

For  constructing  sowers  and  roads  from  Finchley-rnod  to 
Canfield-road,  with  juuction  to  North-end-road.  Messrs. 

Farebrother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co,  surveyors  : 

A.  & D.  Anderson £7,835  0 0 

Keeble 7,600  0 0 

Nowell  5;  Robson ..  7,260  0 0 

A.  & F.  Culverhouse  7,155  0 0 

Killingback  (accepted)  6,990  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


a this  intiject  ibill  bars  con- 
. Strong  b«  was  mansfor 


C*k  OBcI  CAriCnut.— Several  letters 
-ilderatlonnexl  week. 

TAe  Devdiry  Loop  Line. — Mr. 
tbroagbout  Ibe  work. 

Crtntornt  and  JtAiurnkam  ^i/aUt.—Ur.  F.  N.  Kemp  wishes  U 
mentioned  that  be  has  been  appointed  Joint  lurvsyor  with  Ur.  Thot. 
€impsaQ  tor  these  estates. 

G.  R.  W.— C.  B.— Mr,  H.—W.  L.  D.—R.  K.  S.—T.  L.  P.—B.  A.  H 
— T.  B.-r.  B.  a c.-p,  t B.-A.  a r.  c.-d.  a.  Pw— w.  0, 


. (uext  week}.— 


— D,  Bros.-P.  (€o).-T.  a.  B.  (next  week).- 
L J.  JuD.  (too  late  far  this  week). 

All  sUUmsnta  of  facts.  lUU  of  tanders,  ke,  must  ba  aoeompiniad 
y “»«a  and  addiaes  of  tha  laudar,  not  naeaiaanly  Jer 
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SirnATIONB  TACAKT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRBNTICKSIIIPS. 
TEAUE,  AJSD  GBSBftAL  AUVKRnSEUBNTd. 

Six  lines  (abont  fifty  words)  or  under 4t.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0*.  Sd. 

Tamu  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
ke.  may  be  obtained  on  appllealion  to  the  FubUiber. 

SITUATIONS  WANTBD. 

POUR  Ltam  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ss.  fid. 

B«i-h  additional  Una  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

RBPLIKS  TO  ADVBRTI3EMBNTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,'' 

Cannot  be  forwanled,  but  mu<(  in  all  oases  be  calted/or,  snd  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THB  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  !— 

For  " SituatioDi  Wanted  " Advertisements Sd.  per  Week. 

For  all  ether  Adrarlisements fid.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  19  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY, 
e^a  Stamps  murf  not  be  eent,  but  all  stnall  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Pe»t-office,  King-street, 
CoToat-garden,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIEE,  Publisher,  ad- 
dressed to  No,  4S,  Catberlne-street,  W.C. 
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The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  tnat 

With  Illustrations,  Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  49.  j by  Post,  4e,  4d. 
Now  ready, 

CONCRETE: 

A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Merits  of  Concrete  for 
Walls,  Floors,  and  Roofs,  and  its 
ADAPTATION  for  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS, 
FARMSTEADS,  COTTAGES,  4c. 

By  THOMAS  POTTER, 

Clerk  of  Works  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ashburton. 

F.  W.  REYNOLDS  <&  CO. 

No  73,  SOUTHWARK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Now  ready,  iecond  edition,  vnlargAd  and  revised.  Svo.  cloth. 

TMPflOVED  SY&TEM  of  BOOK-KEEP- 

1 INQ  by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  ipeclallf  adapted  for 
BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS.  By  the  gainer  of  the  BU-kbeck 
Prize.  This  lyetem  tecurta  accuracy,  and  evutalu*  a check  agalnit 
arron.  Form  of  Time-thveta.  kc.  Price  3*.  post-free. 

London:  HENRY  C.  BEVI0,  8,  St.  Martin'a-place,  Charing  Cro«*. 

pITY  PRESS.  — WEDNESDAY  and 

SATURD.-tY  in  future,  commencing  MAY-UaY. 
One  Penny.  Sold  Everywhere.  The  best 
medium  for  Advertlsemenle.  Offices,  ISS,  aud 
139,  Aldersgate-etreet,  Lon  ion,  B.C. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied dfrccC  from  the  Office  to  residents  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  lOs,  per  amium. 
prtpaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 

Thia  day.  In  1 vol.  large  crown,  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood 
Rngravings  and  FolOlug  Plates,  ISt.  cloth. 

TRAMWAYS, 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  WORKING. 

Embracing  a Oomprebensive  History  of  the  System,  with  an 
exhaustive  Analjals  of  the  various  Modes  of  Traction,  including 
Hoise-power,  Steam.  Heated  Water,  aud  Compressed  Air ; a 
Description  of  the  Varieties  of  Rolling  Stock  aud  ample  Details 
of  Cost  and  Working  Expenses.  With  special  reference  to  tbs 

TRAMWAYS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

By  D.  KINNKAR  CLARK.  M.  last.  C R 

A-athor  of  “ A Mannal  of  Rules,  Tables,  aud  Data,"  4e. 
CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  k CO.  7,  Statlouere'  Hall-court,  E C. 

Sath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&ts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  anj  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  OSice,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

TMPORTANT  to  ARCHITECTS  and 

X STUDENTS. 

ALFRED  T.t.RRANT,  50,  BEDFORD  STREET,  Covent-garden, 
having  purchased  the  eotire  remaludera  of  the  two  following  im- 
portant WORKS,  recently  publuhed  by  Ihe  late  Firm  of  Day  k Son 
(Limited),  Is  enabled  to  oUcr  them  at  the  following  low  prices  for 

Published  at  41.  4«.  offered  at  18*. 

ARCHITECTUBAL  SKETCHES  from  the 

CONTINENT.  Views  and  Details  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
By  WILLIAM  NOICUAN  SHAW.  lUO  plates  folio,  ball  bound,  gilt 
edges. 

Published  at  3f.  13i.  fid,  offered  at  18*. 

SPECIMENS  of  MEDIAEVAL  ARCHI- 

TEOTURE,  chiefly  selected  from  example*  of  the  twelfth  and  thlr- 
teeuth  ceuturtes  in  France  and  Italy.  By  W.  EDEN  NE3FIELD 
100  plates  folio,  half  bound,  gilt  edge*. 

London  ; ALFRED  TARRANT,  50,  Bedford  street,  Covent-garden. 

Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lara,  and 

White  Asphaltcs. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  Soyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Aspbalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Ponltry,  E.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arches,  warehonee  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-shodg  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tnn.rooms,  and  barraoes,  [Advt.] 

T ONDON  (a-  CATALOGUE  of  MAPS, 

1 J PLANS,  and  VIEWS  of). 

Collected  and  arranged  by  the  late  FREDERICK  GRACE. 

Edited  by  h<*  aon,  J.  Q.  CRACS. 

Giving  tbe  descriptive  titles  of  sauh  map  and  view,  with  the  aitUtP 
and  eugravera'  names,  also  tha  date  and  the  size  of  each  plate  and 
drawlug. 

Imperial  octavo,  716  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  price  fils. 
Published  by  the  Editor,  at — 

No.  Wigraore-street,  W. 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  particnlars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenshire. [Advt.] 

JOHN  WHITEHEAD  & CO.’S 

Illustrated  Catalogue, 

18  7 8, 

With  Revised  List  of  Prices  of 

BRICK,  TILE,  aud  PIPE  MACHINES, 
With  all  the  Recent  Improvements, 
CLAY.  CRUSHING  ROLLER  MILLS, 
BRICK  and  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINES, 
PATENT  SANITARY  PIPE  MACHINES, 
PUG-MILLS,  &c.,  &c., 

Can  bo  obtained,  post  free,  by  application  to 
JOHN  WHITEHEAD  CO., 

Albert  Works,  Preston. 

J.  Sessions  Ss  Sons,  Docks,  Gioaoesber, 
Manufaotnrera  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Qaorries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.] 

Patent  Stable  Pittings. 
MARSHALL  & HATCH. 
Roofing,  Gates,  Wrought-iron  Sashes  and  Doors, 
Constructional  Iron  Work  of  every  description. 

Bingfield  Iron  Works,  York-road,  King’s, 
cross,  London.  [Adit.] 

Concrete. — Estimates  given  for  all  classes  of 
Concrete  Work,  also  for  “ Jordan’s  Patent  Com- 
pressed  Concrete  Mouldings  and  Dressings 
proving  a very  great  saving,  vrith  better  results, 
over  cement  run  dressings.  An  inspection  of 
specimens  is  invited,  — 12,  Stourcliffe- street, 
Edgware-road,  W.  [Advt.] 

THE  LONDON  DRAWING  OEFICE, 

98,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 

DESIGNS  prepared  for  every  class  of  Buildlog,  Furnlturs,  and 
Decoration,  Id  any  style  ; Coloured  or  Etched  rrrspeutlres  and  Bis- 
vatioui.  Detail  and  Working  Dr-wiugsfrom  rough  ske’.chra,  Trsc-ngi 
on  Liuen  or  Paper.  Traclug*  Mounted,  and  every  deacrlptlon  of 
Arobitectural  DranghUnianshlpexperliiloualy  executed  on  Uodorate 
Terms  and  at  the  Shortest  Notice. 

ETCHINGS  for  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Specialite  for  Competition  Work. 

AUsoramnulealiuui  to  he  addressed  to  tbe  Manazer, 

Mr.  EDWARD  H.  LLOYD, 

To  whoma'I  cheques,  Fost-ofEcs  ordsra  (on  P.O.  Cvleman-stieot,  E.C.) 
kc.  should  be  made  payable. 

Office  Hour*  U 3')  to  5 30  : Saturdays  S'SO  t 9- 

MIOHELMORE  & REAP, 

Miinufactjrvr*  of 

i'N*  *0  CHARLES  eCOLLI  MCE 'S  3*'Fat"k  nT'"©'! 

^pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
^ '-''levee,  screw,  * BAHEEL  BOLTS, 

FITTINGS  of  ov.ry  Dneriptlox. 

'-Jl  SOa,  borough  road, 

nucount  U Build*™.  T /MvTTA.-vTkT 

IlluitraUd  LUt  lwo»i»mpi.  LONDON,  S.E. 

T^ESIGNS  efficiently  PREPARED  from 

i / ROUailBKETCHRSorotherwIio.  PERSPECTIVES  DRAWN 
and  COLOUBEB,  or  ETCHED,  in  tbe  bestsryla  Ternu  moderate. 

M.  TAYLOR  & SHAW, 

No.  S,  BURTON  CRK8CK.NT,  RUSSELL  0QUARR,  W.O. 

TTANDRAILING.  By  JOHN  JONES. 

-AX  CutiquM*  to  th*pUnk  out  of  ih*  loot  *100001  of  iluib«r  ia 
lb*  mot  expedUlouv  muiDe-,  oxpraotUeUby  Iba  Author  lu  Loudoa 
Llv«rpool,  kUdMoui-heaUr  for  thirty  y**™ 

eigbl  put**,  18  in.  by  13  In,  with  d«*eriptlv*  lotUr- 
Saeond  Edition.  Bound.  Pric*  fij. 

E.  k P.  N.  8PON,  48.  Ch»rla*  CroM.  London 

TYECORATIVE  Ornamental  PAINTING. 

1 J INTF.EIOE  DECORATIVE  WORK 

afevTordeoeripUonWANl'RB.  Archltee’e’  own  designs  falthfoUy 
earned  out.  Folios  eubiniited,  aad  designs  prepared  on  meet 
reaaouahl*  terms,  Small  jobe  punctually  attended  to. 

R.  YARROW,  Artist.  87.  Horl«rt-stroet.  Hoxten,  N. 

K*w  r»*ly.  wUh  41  woodeat  Illn.trmtlon.,  .town  8vo.  elolh. 

prlr*  fix.  poit-fro*.  ’ 

MB.  BANISTER  FLETCHER’S  NEW  TEXT 
BOOK, 

QUANTITIES, 

Xu-JiS  •'  ! ".4  • 

1*7  a compvUnt  maat.r  of  hU  iubjKt."-RujIdi„g 
1 London : B.  T.  BAT6FOED,  81,  High  Holbom, 

QOMPETITION  PERSPECTIVES. 

In  the  highest  stylo,  and  on  moderate  tann(. 

PL.'INS,  DRAWINGS,  and  DESIGNS. 

DFXTA,  15,  York-bulldinga,  AdelphI,  London.  W.C. 

TYRAWINGS,  Specifications,  and  Estimates 

1 ./  for  Building*  or  Alterations 

ACCURATELY  aud  EXPEDITIOUSLY  PREPARED 

Rt  a good  practical  Draughtsman. 

A.  B.  No.  2,  Boscobel-gardens,  Alpha-road,  N.W. 

Voi.XXIVI.  No.  1839. 


Baturdat,  Mat  4,  1878. 
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Neale's  St.  Alban's 
Abbey. 

i.NT  worcls  may  by 
chance  be  wasted  by 
the  advocates  of  philo- 
sophies of  names,  or 
by  others,  if  there 
should  seem  a resolu- 
tion to  change  the 
■well-known  name  of 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey  into 
St.  Alban’s  Cathedral. 
The  Shandean  theory, 
— if  wildly  used, — leads 
such  a controversy,  as 
a matter  of  course, 
over  perfectly  unlimited 
areas.  The  odd  awk- 
wardnesses of  a time 
of  change  would  tend 
to  keep  up  the  move- 
ment. Precedents,  such 
as  Bath  (Abbey),  York 
and  Eipon  (Minsters), 
for  instance,  — cases 
not  on  all  fours,  but  evidently  precedents  for  all 
that, — would  be  cited ; and  other  steps  would 
be  taken,  useless  and  a little  difficult  to  detail : 
bub  it  would  probably  happen  in  the  result  that 
the  old  name  would  only  succeed  in  dying  very 
Lard.  Mr.  N’eale,  who  has  at  last  issued  his 
long-expected  volume  on  the  Abbey  Church  * 
to  the  subscribers,  probably  has  not  the  advan- 
tage of  a prophetic  spirit.  The  title  of  his 
book  was,  presumably,  no  longer  under  his 
control  when  tho  Act  of  Parliament  showed  its 
fruit,  and  St.  Alban’s  obtained  its  o-wn  bishop  in 
Juno  last  year.  Accident,  if  accident  it  he,  has, 
however,  provided  a better  title  than  the  best 
foresight  could  have  managed.  We  go  out  of 
our  course  to  say  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
natural  preference  for  apt  alliteration  and 
labials  to  bo  humoured ; and  that  a strong  de- 
claration in  favour  of  the  old  name,  by  any  dig- 
nitary whose  official  sympathies  might  other- 
wise be  supposed  to  be  ia  favour  of  the  change 
of  name,  would  find  welcome  and  support. 

St.  Alban’s  gains  surely  upon  all  who  have 
patience.  It  might  bo  difficult  for  any  one  stand- 
ing outside  tho  west  of  the  church,  and  called 
upon  suddenly  for  reasons,  to  put  briefly  and  in 
general  phrases  its  special  fascinations.  It 
stands  on  a hill  side,  and  is  old  and  large.  The 
central  tower,  especially  since  the  high-pitched 
roofs  liavo  been  parted  with,  draws  into  a sort 
cf  unity  the  buildings  below  it,  by  means  of 
its  elevation  and  sheer  mass.  But  tho  parts  to 
the  westward  of  the  tower — the  largest  and 
most  seen  of  all — are  in  the  main  merely  a largo 
rectangular  solid  in.  the  centre,  with  a smaller 
one  on  each  side.  There  are  no  visible  roofs  to 
tho  nave,  nor  pinnacles,  nor  turrets,  nor  strong 
buttresses  to  either  nave  or  aisles,  no  broad 

* The  Abbey  Cbureb  of  St.  Alban,  Hertfordshire.  Illus- 
trated by  JamiM  Neale,  F.S.A.,  Architect,  8,  Adelpbi- 
terrace,  W.C. 


shadows  in  fact, — no  shade,  except  it  may  be 
from  a cloud  resting  over  some  part  of  the  pair 
of  little  precipices,  which  stretch  side  by  side 
for  near  upon  300  ft.  No  roofs  are  seen  to 
slope  between  the  walls  of  nave  and  aisles.  Tho 
walls,  thus  practically  unvaried  in  themselves, 
are  not  parts  of  a complete  design.  Almost  the 
only  connexion  is  supplied  by  a good  degree 
of  unity  of  scale,  one  of  the  merits  of  the 
Medimval  architects,  usually  overlooked  because 
the  unity  is  obtained  so  successfully  and  natu- 
rally, without  dulness  and  without  parade. 
When  all  this  has  been  hinted  in  tho  interests  of 
candour  and  precision,  in  view  of  the  tendency 
to  give  praise  as  by  rote  for  qualities  that  aro 
absent, — tho  recognition  of  those  that  are 


warducss  of  tbe  design  of  the  upper  tiers 
in  the  aides  of  the  central  porch  (plate  7),  and 
by  many  other  minor  differences  of  handling. 
There  was  a touch  of  humorous  knowledge  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  of  naive  self-assertion,  at 
the  bottom  of  many  of  these  changes, — mere 
freaks  as  some  of  them  seem  from  our  nine- 
teenth-century point  of  observation.  The  story 
of  the  man  who,  among  much  similar  conduct, 
— altered  so  oddly  tho  stones  which  he  found 
prepared  to  his  hand, — in  order  to  make  them 
suit  better  what  he  was  prepared  to  place  by 
their  side,  might  serve  to  point  a number  of 
morals, — from  becoming  respect  for  predeces- 
sors to  tho  identity  of  some  aspects  of  human 
nature  for  at  least  thirty  generations.  All  tho 


present  may  properly  follow,  in  tho  words  of  ; three  porches  aro  incomplete.  Tho  northern 
the  late.st  chronicler,  who  thus  concludes  (p.  6)  ' and  southern  aro  only  about  half  their  original 
the  slight  sketch  of  tho  history  of  tho  Abbey  size,  the  solid  walls  at  their  west  ends  being 
Church  prcfi.xed  to  his  book  “ Every  English-  apparently  formed  of  materials  that  had  fallen 
man  must  regard  St.  Alban’s  with  interest,  and  or  were  ready  to  fall.  The  floors  are  below  tho 
more  especially  every  English  architect.  Its  ground  level;  they  are  damp  and  dark, — so  dark 
antiquity,  its  vast  size,  the  exquisite  proportions  ! that  an  illumination  by  oil  lamps  was  necessary 
of  many  parts,  the  wealth  of  original  detail,  to  obtain  the  details,  and  to  draw  real  size  on 
attracted  me  first  to  its  study,  and  my  reverence  the  spot  the  carving  of  thenorthporch  (plate  11)- 
and  interest  have  grown  deeper  continually,  as  I The  central  porch  having  manifested  a tendency 
have  laboriously  sought  after  the  principles  of  its  I to  lean  to  tho  westward,  a massive  coarsely- 
designers.  An  architectural  student  may  well  be 'moulded  archway,  with  huge  splayed  jambs, 
thankful  that  good  fortune  has  given  him  a train-  ! aud  awkward  angular  buttresses  beyond  them, 
ing  by  which  he  may  be  able  to  follow  through  ' was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  order  to 
the  work  of  his  life  in  the  footsteps  of  the  men  ' oppose  sheer  mass  to  any  farther  movement ; 
of  olden  time.  An  expression  of  hearty  gratitude  and  has  of  course  been  successful.  Parapet 
to  many  such  old  masters  in  oni'  art  is  also  due  walls  of  rough  red  brick,  and  ugly  brick  crenel- 
from  me ; especially  now  to  those  who  at  St. . lations,  complete  the  central  porch.  A huge 
Alban’s  have  left  for  our  learning  such  monu-  nine-light  window  occupies  the  space  from  the 
ments  of  their  skill  and  their  devotion.”  j porch  roof  upwards,  and  the  parallel  lines  of 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  search,  which  seems  copings  to  another  piece  of  brick  crenellation, 
to  have  extended  over  a good  part  of  the  five  | once  cemented,  but  now  showing  ragged  brick- 


years  last  past,  aro  given  in  tho  sixty  illustra- 
tions,  each  22  in.  by  15  in.,  photo-lithographed 


work  for  the  most  part, — cut  against  tho  sky. 
Sundry  recent  investigations  have  furnished 


..'ith  skill  from  the  author’s  dratvings  by  Mr.  C.  A f®^  new  facts.  Tbe  westem  filliug-in,  between 
F.  Kell.  By  tho  aid  of  Plate  3 (the  general  i the  great  buttresses  and  the  sides  of  the  central 
plan),  and  Plates  G to  11,  the  nature  of  a problem 
may  bo  apprehended,  which  is  now  being  vigor- 
ously pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Plates  9,  10,  and  11  illustrate  the  north  porch. 

Plates  6,  7,  and  8,  tho  central  porch  at  tho  west 
end.  The  south  is  in  size  nearly  similar  to  tho 
north  porch.  These  were  the  first  works  carried 
out  in  the  true  Early  English  stylo  in  this  build- 
ing. For  peculiarly  original  character  of  general 
design,  perfect  proportions,  and  rich,  refined, 
and  varied  details,  they  are  works  of  art  among 
the  most  precious  in  England.  The  mouldings 
are  given  with  great  beauty  of  drawing  in  Plates 
8 and  10  (one-third  real  size),  the  jointing  being 
carefully  marked,  and  all  tho  projections  shown 
in  relation  to  each  other.  The  arches  filling  tho 
j east  side  of  tho  central  porch  (plate  8),  have 
' different  mouldings  from  any  which  occur  in  the 
! north  porch  or  elsewhere  in  the  central ; and  tho 
! way  in  which  this  filling-in  finds  its  way  home 
' at  the  sides,  points  also  to  one  of  those  changes 
I in  the  course  of  construction  so  frequent  in  this 
i building.  Another  hand  and  a slight  change  in 
I stylo  are  evidenced ; as  also  in  the  carving,  the 
' alterations  in  tho  vault  ribs,  the  awk- 


porch,  having  been  cut  into  and  the  roof  removed, 
two  little  chambers,  each  about  4 ft.  square, 
have  been  opened  out,  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  looked  for.  The  east  wall  of  thesa 
chambers  is  tho  west  wall  of  the  church,  and 
contains  arches,  similar  in  character  to  the  lower 
portions  of  the  poi’ch  adjoining.  These  arches 
are  immediately  under  the  circular  pateras 
formerly  visible,  aud  they  are  of  the  samo 
width  as  tho  arches  above  tbe  pateras,  which 
have  tho  strange  wavy-moulded  filling-in,  and 
which  rise  nearly  to  the  cill  of  the  great  west 
window.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
chambers  are  really  the  open  spaces  between 
the  walls  of  the  central  and  side  porches, 
blocked  in  with  western  walls  and  roofed  over. 
This  discovery  has  put  an  end  to  an  opinion, 
heretofore  held,  aud  to  some  extent  justified  by 
the  form  of  tho  building.  It  was  held  that  the 
three  porches  might  have  been  connected 
internally,  or  that  they  were  intended  to  bo 
connected  at  some  stage  in  their  erection.  The 
joints  of  the  courses  of  the  masonry  on  tho 
sides  of  tho  central  porch  do  not  range  with 
the  joints  in  the  eastern  and  western  •walls. 
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^vhich  also  differ  from  each  other  as  to  their 
joint  levels.  It  was  therefore  suggested  by 
competent  observers,  that  the  insertion  of  the 
north  and  south  walls  might  have  been  the 
result  of  change  of  purpose.  The  opinion, 
which  of  course  now  seems  to  have  been  always 
perfectly  untenable,  was  really  flattering  to  the 
designers  of  the  porches;  for  the  arrangement 
would  have  beeu  a singularly  fine  one,  both  as 
respects  the  western  walls  of  the  porches,  and 
the  view  across  their  interiors.  The  upper 
water-tables  of  buttresses,  which  formed  part 
of  the  now  exposed  north  and  south  faces  of 
the  porch  walls,  and  the  shapes  of  the  main 
buttresses  of  the  great  west  wall,  show  that 
every  possible  artifice  was  used  (as  one  would 
have  expected),  to  widen  the  spaces  between  the 
porches  at  the  western  ends,  so  as  to  detach  the 
porches  well  from  each  other.  A face  of  ex- 
ternal ashlar,  a little  over  3 ft.  west  of  the 
face  of  the  jambs  of  the  great  west  window, 
with  raking  stones  against  its  western  face, — 
also  recently  discovered, — may  supply  the  angle 
of  pitch  of  the  porch  roof.  Perhaps  the 
walls,  at  the  west  of  the  northern  and  southern 
porches,  contain  some  decided  evidence  with 
respect  to  the  roofs  of  those  porches.  Thus 
a proposal  to  complete  the  porches  iuvolves,  at 
present,  interesting  conjecture  as  to  the  true 
forms  of  their  western  archways,  their  western 
gables,  and  their  roofs.  Mr.  Neale  has  theorised 
as  to  the  westfront  above  the  porches  on  p.  11 : 

“The  three  porches  had  high-pitched  roofs.  The  west 
wall  of  the  na^o  above  those  porches  consisted  mainly  of 
three  tiers  of  arcading;  part  of  the  lowest  tier  of  these 
arcades  still  remains.  [Namely,  the  arches  with  (he  shaped 
fiUing-iii  mentioned  above.]  Above  this  were  six  lancet  win- 
dows arranged  in  pairs,  and  enclosed  by  outer  moulded  arches 
supported  by  shafts,  similar  to  the  interior  arcade  ou  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  (plate  4}.  The  arcading  at  the 
level  of  the  clearstory  prohably  had  windows  alternating 
with  recessed  arches.  The  whole  was  surmounted  by  a 
gable,  probably  containing  small  windows  and  arches.  No 
triple  lancets  at  the  clearstory  level  could  have  extended 
high  into  the  g.able.  The  high-pitched  gable  of  the  nave 
was,  no  doubt,  removed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
low  roof  superseded  the  earlier  high-pitched  roof,  and  the 
existing  west  window  of  nine  lights  was  inserted.  The 
staircases  in  the  north-west  and  south-west  angles  slop,  at 
Ijresent,  at  the  level  of  the  clearstory  passage,  but  it  is 
probable  that  iu  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  sur- 
mounted by  turrets.” 

There  is  little  to  quarrel  with  iu  these  con- 
jectures. It  may  be  hinted,  however,  that 
there  was  a sort  of  gallery  to  the  westward  of 
the  main  west  wall,  aud  that  it  would  bo  diffi- 
cult to  adduce  any  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
existence  of  a flat  ceiling  in  the  nave,  abutting 
against  Trumpington’s  west  front.  Au  open  high- 
pitched  roof  might  very  well  have  existed 
there.  The  western  augles  of  the  staircases 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  about  5 ft. 
back  from  the  west  wall.  These  staircases  may 
(or  quito  equally  may  not)  have  been  covered 
with  visible  roofs.  The  reasons  for  keeping 
them  back  from  the  face  of  the  gable  were  : — 

(1)  apparently,  to  put  them  in  a convenient 
position  with  reference  to  the  interior  passages  ; 

(2)  to  obtain  solid  uupierced  masses  of  walling 
at  the  angle, — interior  buttresses  which  might 
justify  the  omission  of  buttresses  projecting 
northwards  from  the  north,  and  southwards 
from  thd  south  wall.  The  very  prominent  and 
massive  buttresses,  projecting  from  the  west 
wall  (6  ft.  at  their  upper  portions),  uuite  them- 
selves  to  the  walliug,  and  a considerable  solidity 
at  the  angle  was  thus  obtained.  From  the  fore- 
going wo  see  that, — for  reproducing  the  original 
design  of  the  parts  above  the  porches,  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  west  wall  and  its  gable, 
of  the  roof  behind  it,  and  the  turrets  flanking 
it,  must  bo  supplied, — if  possible,  by  furtlier 
investigation,  by  consideration  of  probabilities, 
by  analogy  of  other  buildings,  and,  where  these 
fail,  by  harmonious  original  design. 

The  removal  from  its  present  position  of  the 
west  window,  which  is  necessarily  implied,  if 
it  becomes  possible  to  press  forward  the  scheme 
for  the  creation  of  a grand  west  front, — will 
require  some  courage.  This  is  the  wiud(jvv,  of 
wluch  the  mullious  and  tracery  are  in  a hard 
stone  (said  to  be  a Yorkshire  sandstone).  The 
records  state  that  a window  was  made  in  the 
north  country  during  the  first  abbacy  of  John 
de  Whefchamsted  (1120-10),  for  placing  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave.  The  other  two  great 
Perpendicular  windows  in  the  building, — at  the 
ends  of  the  transepts,  each  2 I ft.  wide  by  28  ft. 

(plate  4),  were  no  doubt  carried  out  in 
Totternhoe  stone,  which  had  been  up  to  that 
time  mainly  useti  tliroughoat  the  building  for 
tracery,  &c.  The  south  window  is  now  in  Bath  ! 
^one,  having  been  replaced  some  years  ago. 
The  original  north  window  still  exists,  but  the  ^ 
stonework  is  much  decayed  externally,  and ' 


patched  with  cement,  &c.  It  was  possibly 
thought,  when  the  west  wind  iw  was  in  contem- 
plation, that  it  would  be  we'l  to  fill  in  an  open- 
ing  of  such  considerable  siz!  with  materials  of 
assured  strength  and  durabi'ity.  The  stone  has 
stood  well,  and  is  apparently,  for  tho  most  part, 
as  good  as  when  it  was  put  into  the  building. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott  was  bringing  his  great  powers  to 
bear  on  the  design  at  the  time  of  his  lamented 
decease  ; and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that, 
when  completed  under  his  direction,  the  west 
front  of  St.  Alban’s  would  have  been  ono  of  tho 
finest  of  modern  ecclesiastical  works. 

Mr.  Neale  has  not  devoted  any  of  his  thirty, 
six  pages  of  text  to  better  use  than  tho  “ general 
review  of  tho  carved  ornamentation  presented 
in  this  volume”  (on  page  35), — a rapid  sketch  of 
floriation  from  the  Transition  work  of  1160 
(plates  30  and  31),  and  the  formal  foliage  of  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  western  porches  (about  1205) 
to  the  carving  which  had  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  parted  with  stiff  formality,  and  thence 
to  the  use  of  distinctly  ua'ural  forms  (plates  21, 
37,  -16,  52,  and  58)  towards  the  end  of  tho  cen- 
tury. The  drawings  of  these  carvings  have 
rightness,  firmness,  aud  lightness  of  tonch.  Tho 
work  shown  on  plate  21, — naturalistic  foliage  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, — con- 
sidered “ as  near  perfection  as  can  bo  hoped  for 
from  human  powers  ” has  especially  been 
treated  with  admirable  feeling.  Plates  -17,  48, 
19,  50,  and  60  are  devoted  to  carvings  of  fifteenth, 
century  date  from  the  watching-loft  and  tho 
chantry  on  tho  south  of  the  sanctuary.  “ ily 
collections  from  the  church  would  render  pos- 
sible a complete  history  of  the  development  of 
ornament  without  a break  fi-om  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,”  points 
to  one  of  the  uses  to  which  fragments  have  been 
put.  Some  ono,  whom  no  triteness  can  appal, 
may  be  disposed  thereanent  to  remark  on  the 
usefulness  of  excavations  and  the  opening  out  of 
blocked-np  openings. 

We  had  almost  been  beguiled, — by  example 
and  the  temptation  of  easy  reference, — into 
sketching  a short  liistory  of  tracery,  showing 
the  stages  of  which  St.  Alban’s  does  and  does 
not  furnish  examples.  Fillet,  roll,  and  edge 
tracery, — to  make  use  of  Professor  Willis’s 
attempt  to  discriminate  by  means  of  the  finish 
of  the  edge  of  tho  tracery  bar, — are  all  to  be 
found.  The  firsts  as  usual,  is  the  most  common. 
The  second  is  rarer,  though  Mr.  Neale  has 
evidently  slipped  in  stating  (p.  33)  that  plate  56, 
—an  excellent  drawing  of  tho  easternmost 
window  in  the  south  wall  of  the  ante-chapel, — 
supplies  tho  only  example  iu  the  church.  The 
inside  of  the  westernmost  window  in  the  north 
aisle,  and  tho  window  in  tho  south  aisle  of  the 
sanctuary,  are  other  examples  of  roll  tracery. 
Edge  tracery  is  only  found  in  the  four  windows 
of  Decorated  date  in  the  south  aisle  of  tho  nave, 
shown  to  a favourite  scale  of  i in.  to  a foot  with 
mouldings  one-third  the  real  size,  on  plate  22. 
The  proud  custodians  of  the  great  six-light 
windows  at  Hull,  that  have  tliis  sort  of  tracery 
bar,  might  deem  Mr.  Neale  rather  unfair  in 
calling  the  edge  (detailed  on  plate  22),  a feather 
edge.  It  sounds  like  an  injustice  to  the  robust 
form  of  a right  angle.  Tlie  earliest  windows 
with  full  tracery  are  in  the  aisles  of  the  sanctuary 
(plates  -15  and  46).  The  very  noble  windows 
(plate  41)  in  tho  clearstories  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  sanctuary,  though  belonging 
to  a date  when  tracery  was  in  common  use,  seem 
to  have  been  deprived  of  that  ornament  by  some 
influence  not  very  easy  to  point  out.  Tho 
windows  in  the  east  wall  of  the  Saint’s  Chapel 
are  of  somewhat  later  date  (plates  38  and  40), 
and  they  have  tracery  of  much  beauty.  The 
sanctuary  aisles,  and  the  parts  adjoining  them, 
supply  a succession  of  good  examples  (plates 
42,  43,  53,  54,  55,  and  56)  of  windows  with 
pure  circular  forms,  the  so-called  Geometrical 
tracery.  Over  the  design  of  the  clearstory,  of 
tho  early  fourteenth-century  bays  on  the  south 
of  the  nave  (plate  17),  the  influence  of  tho 
Early  English  bays  to  tiie  westward  seems  to 
have  been  very  strong.  The  Decorated  windows 
are  quite  without  tracery,  although  the  triforium 
below  them  has  tracery,  where  curves  of  con- 
trary flexure  seem  on  tho  point  of  showing 
themselves.  The  lady-chapel  windows,  with 
true  Curvilinear  tracery,  are  shown  on  plates 
57,  58,  and  69,  by  compass  and  line  drawings, 

I in  which  improvement  would  be  unnecessary. 

' The  wall-arcade  in  the  cloister, — work  of  about 
the  same  date, — makes  a very  good  subject  for 
plate  23.  The  tracery-bar  (plate  57),  at  the 
sprmgiug  line  of  the  tracery,  is  7i  in.  wide,  tho 
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same  size  as  the  mullion,  but  becomes  6i  iu. 
where  the  reverse  curve  joins  on.  This  is  an 
instance  of  the  delicate  refinements  in  Curvi- 
linear work,  which  conld  be  used  with  effect 
when  soma  of  the  difficulties  of  the  earlier 
tracery  had  been  eluded, — difficulties  felt  so 
keenly  by  the  architects  of  some  fifty  years 
before.  Some  of  the  difficulties,  successes,  aud 
failures  in  tracery  design  may  thus  be  followed 
pretty  closely  at  St.  Alban’s,  which  might  by- 
chance  pass  without  the  notice  of  architectural' 
critics,  who  “do  not  feel  much  interest  in  the 
question  whether  a given  piece  of  architecture 
is  fifty  years  older  or  younger  tha7i  some  other 
people  suppose.”  The  volume  doos  not  give- 
details  of  any  Perpendicular  windows ; indeed, 
the  building  does  not  contain  specimens  of  rare 
merit. 

At  least  a dozen  different  treatments  of  the 
cusp,  in  section  and  in  the  form  and  in  the  termi- 
nation of  its  horn,  may  be  found,  if  the  screens 
are  looked  over,  and  the  Ramrygo  Chantry 
allowed  to  contribute  its  strange  cusps.  Similar 
cusps  do  not  appear  to  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
Abbey  Chiirch,  and  their  curved  ram’s-horn 
shape  might  lead  some  people  to  believe  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  a 
successful  pun  on  a name,  a profusion  of  effigies 
of  leaping  animals  (rams)  did  not  suffice,  but 
that  every  cinquefoil  in  a monument  of  con- 
siderable size  must  bear  witness  to  the  graceful 
humour  of  the  ruling  abbot.  The  custom  of  in- 
serting the  cusps,  in  early  tracery,  was  a weak- 
ness  by  no  means  local.  One  of  the  oddest 
instances  of  inserted  cusps  in  this  volume  is  iu 
tho  arcade,  ou  plate  44.  No  doubt  tho  system 
was  very  convenient  in  such  situations  ; but 
Mr.  Neale  is  quite  jiTstifiod  in  stating  that  “ the 
system  of  letting  in  the  cusping  is  more  like  that- 
employed  in  woodwork  than  in  stonework.” 

We  must  not,  however,  be  led  into  any  new 
excursion,  by  the  mere  desire  to  shift  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  detail  iu  which  fate  seems  to 
have  enveloped  us  hitherto.  The  influence  of 
the  Norman  structure  ou  the  later  designs,  the 
relation  of  solid  and  void  at  different  dates,  and 
its  effect  on  tho  general  expression,  tho  nature 
of  the  vaults,  the  extent  of  lighting  area,  the 
development  of  tho  mouldings  for  different  pur- 
poses, and  their  fitness  for  their  positions,  are, 
however,  only  a few  of  the  items  of  a list  of 
subjects  deserving  general  review.  Mr.  Neale 
would  probably  have  looked  upon  the  dealing 
with  them  as  part  of  his  task,  if  the  text  of  his 
volume  had  not  already  attained  such  a con- 
siderable dimension. 

For  some  or  for  no  reason, — perhaps  owing  to 
unwillingness  to  contest  the  vested  rights 
usually  following  long  possession, — architectural 
students,  who  used  to  be  welcomed  in  goodly 
numbers  at  St.  Alban’s  some  years  since,  are 
now  the  theme  of  regretful  tradition.  Mr. 
Neale’s  hook  does  not,  however,  profess  to  bo 
final  or  exhaustive ; there  are  consequently,  at 
least,  another  sixty  good  drawings  to  bo  obtained 
from  the  building.  The  west  front,  the  south- 
west 25orcb,  transverse  sections  at  the  west 
and  east  portions  of  tho  nave  and  aisles,  tho 
north  elevation,  tho  western  walls  of  the  tran- 
septs, the  sections  across  the  transepts,  the 
ante-chapel  and  lady-chapel,  are  only  inci- 
dentally noticed;  some  details  of  windows,  &c., 
being  only  given.  The  two  shrines,  tho  beautiful 
doorway  leading  from  the  east  walk  of  the 
cloister  into  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  the 
stone  screen  in  the  nave,  the  gigantic  reredos 
and  its  wings,  and  the  two  chantries  in  the 
sanctuary,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester’s  tomb,  the 
remains  of  chapels  on  the  south,  of  the  aisle  of 
the  sanctuary  and  saint’s  chapel,  numerous 
inserted  windows,  the  brasses,  the  tiles,  the 
painted  decorations, — all  works  placed  in  or 
applied  to  the  previously  completed  fabric, — 
are  some  other  items  of  a fair  sounding  cata- 
logue of  possible  spoils.  Also  the  great  gateway 
of  the  monastery  has  in  it  work  of  a special 
merit  and  character. 

The  statement  (on  p.  16),  that  “ the  south 
elevation  [a  remarkable  delineation  of  the  whole 
length  of  tho  building,  plate  4],  exhibits 
examples  of  the  various  periods  of  architecture 
from  the  earliest  Norman  to  the  latest  Perpen- 
dicular,” must,  one  would  say,  be  intended  as  a 
specimen  of  genial  rhetorical  exaggeration.  The 
original  church  was  brought  to  practical  com- 
pletion before  the  last  decade  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  earliest  addition  to  tho  original 
church,  which  shows  externally  on  the  south,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  five  bays  at  tho  west  end  o 
the  nave,  duo  to  Trumpington  (Abbot  1214- 
1235).  A very  long  century  is  therefore  unre* 
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presented  here  ; and  elsewhere,  except  by  the 
little  slype  and  the  fragments  of  the  destroyed 
cloister,  in  date  abont  1160  (capitally  shown  on 
plates  30  and  31).  This  century  was  occupied 
elsewhere  in  England  in  continuous  change, 
first,  to  fully  developed  Norman  ; and  thereafter, 
in  about  half  a century,  the  semicircular  ai'ch, 
the  square  abacus,  and  formal  carving  were  for 
ordinary  use  slowly  parted  with,  proportions 
generally  wore  lightened,  and  much  modelling 
introduced  into  the  mouldings.  When  these 
changes  had  been  made,  the  1190  work  of  Bishop 
Hugh  of  Lincoln  became  possible.  Another 
unrepresented  interval  on  this  side  of  the  Abbey 
church  is  the  third  of  a century,  at  least,  from 
the  completion  of  Trumpington’s  work  in  the 
nave  to  the  Geometrical  window — the  only  one 
remaining — in  the  south  aisle  of  the  sanctuary. 
From  the  completion  of  the  great  cloister,  just 
after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to 
the  building  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Saviour,  and 
the  Transfiguration,  on  the  south  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  at  the  very  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
no  structural  additions  or  alterations  of  import- 
: ance  were  undertaken,  though  some  half  dozen 
altered  windows  on  this  side  attest  tho  wish  of 
the  abbots  to  make  changes  in  tho  manner  of 
their  time.  This  recital  may  serve  to  point  out 
, clearly  tho  truth,  of  which  Mr.  Neale’s 
I exaggeration  is  only  an  unduly  forcible 
statement.  The  south  elevation,  of  course, 

I furnishes  more  nearly  than  any  of  the  other 
facades  the  materials  for  a chart  of  English 
I lledimval  art.  But  the  building  was  not  the 
scene  of  nnintermitted  building,  and,  therefore, 

I cannot  be  e-xpected  to  supply  specimens  of  all 
I tho  stages  of  that  development  which  appears, — 
i “ when  viewed  iu  the  order  of  time,  and  with 
i tho  real  duration  of  that  time  well  in  miud, — a 
, purely  natural  piece  of  evolution.”  Here,  as 
I elsewhere,  the  tone  of  the  time  had  to  be  caught 
1 afresh,  whenever  now  enterprises  were  under- 
I taken.  Tho  Normau  church,  the  unique  work 
I of  tho  west  porches,  and  tho  perfected  archi. 

I tecturo  of  tho  Early  Decorated  period,  are  the 
I three  most  impressive  sections,  of  work  of  rare 
I quality  at  St.  Alban’s.  Still,  it  is  true  (and  Mr. 

I Neale  is  quite  justified  in  pointing  to  the  fact 
, with  pardonable  pride)  that, — the  whole  of  these 
I reservations  notwithstanding, — tho  whole  struc- 
I ture,  the  screens,  tho  woodwork,  the  altered 
, doorways  and  windows,  taken  together, — con- 
I stitute  a somewhat  disorderly  book  of  reference 
which,  well  conned,  will  convince  anybody  that 
1 the  ” process  [of  architectural  development]  has 
, a quasi-scientific  charm  in  itself, — of  course,  not 
I lessened  by  the  beauty  of  the  iudividual  objects 
1 of  the  series  ” (p.  35). 

We  will  take  a further  opportimity  of  apprais- 
I log  the  volume  in  some  other  respects;  but  it  is 
: necessary  to  mention,  in  this  connexion,  that  one 
: of  its  greatest  merits  is  the  judicious  proportion- 
1 ing  of  the  illustrations, — so  that  some  of  the 
I best  work  of  each  well-marked  period  is  well 
represented,  and  so  that  the  impression  of  this 
: fixed  plan  is  conveyed  strongly,  though  not 
: obtrusively.  ” Discrimination,”  as  initiated  by 
Rickman,  and  followed  up  by  Sharpe  and  others, 
with  constantly  increasing  appreciation  of  deli- 
; cate  shades  of  difference,  takes  strong  possession 
i of  tho  imagination  of  all  who  once  thoroughly 
I understand,  and  use  it  in  practical  contact  with 
I bnildings.  Mr.  Neale  has  apparently  been 
possessed  by  the  desire  to  out-do  all  his  teachers 
iu  the  thoroughness  of  his  expositions.  It  may 
; be  that  he  would  hardly  have  done  this  so  well, 
if  he  had  not  been  sustained  through  bis  long 
labours  by  an  almost  fanatical  faith  in  the 
work  at  St.  Alban's,  tho  subject  of  his  studies. 

I Such  a faith  would  naturally  bo  encouraged 
as  be  perceived  that  power  to  comprehend  his 
masters,  and  skill  to  reproduce  his  impressious  ! 
of  their  works,  came  to  him  as  ho  lived  in  the 
presence  and  the  constant  memory  of  the  best 
work  of  the  builders  at  St.  Alban’s. 


The  Plaint  of  a Poor  Mechanic. — “ A Poor 
Mechanic”  says, — 

"Model  lodgdn^-bouses  have  juat  heen  completed  iu 
Willow-walk,  Raui-street,  Finsbury,  which  aresupposed  to 
be  built  to  accoramoJale,  and  to  improve,  the  working- 
man’s  home.  But  how  on  earth  is  a poor  mechanic  to  pay 
such  a rent  as  8a.  or  9a,  a week  for  two  rooms  and  a scul- 
lery, or  even  Bs.  per  week  for  one  room  and  a scullery,  and 
bo  compelled  to  sell  half  his  furniture  to  bo  comfortable 
at  all  as  regards  room  to  move  ? But.  if  ho  does  not  care 
to  do  this,  no  is  compelled  to  movo  further  out,  and  put  up 
with  the  iiiconvenionce  of  living  from  home,  which  costs  him 
almost  double,  for  railway  fares  and  liniig,  . . . If  Lady 
Burdelt  Coutts  can  ufl’ord  to  let  tho  working  classes  have 
two  rooms  and  a scullery  for  5s.  per  week,  why  can’  Ithe 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company  ? ” 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

Ip  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  does  not  produce 
so  much  effect  on  its  visitors  as  it  did  last  year, 
this  will  only  be  because  the  novelty  of  the  room, 
of  the  stylo  of  hanging,  and  of  the  class  of 
subjects  most  prominent,  is  worn  ofl';  for  the 
exhibition  itself  is  certainly,  on  the  whole, 
superior  to  that  of  last  year.  There  is  less  of 
sensation  art,  more  of  sober  and  real  work  of  a 
high  class ; and  the  affectations  of  a certain 
clique  of  artists,  though  sufficiently  represented, 
are  not  placed  so  decidedly  in  the  place  of 
honour;  they  are,  in  fact,  relegated  mostly  to 
the  east  gallery,  which,  by  common  consent, 
being  the  smaller,  is  regarded  as  the  secondary 
room.  One  piece  of  very  remarkable  artistic 
eccentricity,  however,  faces  the  visitor  imme- 
diately on  coming  np  the  staii’case.  This  is  a 
picture,  tho  first  of  a series  representing  the 
history  of  Perseus,  by  Mr.  Burne-Jones.  We 
call  it  a picture,  for  it  is  in  a frame  in  the  usual 
manner;  but  it  is  not  a painting,  at  all  events. 
It  is  a great  panel  of  wood,  tho  upper  half  taken 
up  with  a Latin  inscription  in  metal  letters  iu 
relief,  stating  ‘‘  what  it  is  all  about,”  tho  lower 
part  is  occupied  by  four  figures,  Perseus  and 
the  Fates  {?),  whereof  the  beads  and  hands  are 
drawn  on  the  wood  very  delicately  ; the  remain- 
ing  portions  of  the  figures,  which  are  concealed 
by  armour  and  other  dress,  are  formed  of  metal 
lot  into  tho  wood  and  modelled  iu  slight  relief 
on  tho  surface.  By  this  means  tho  figure  of 
Perseus  is  represented  as  clad  in  a complete  and 
embossed  suit  of  steel  armour,  and  the  other 
figures  in  a fibrous  golden  drapery  ; tho  metal, 
which  looks  like  soft  brass,  being  scored  and 
indented  all  over  to  give  this  effect.  The 
design  thus  becomes  a kiud  of  combination  of 
drawing  and  bas-relief ; not  that  it  is  in 
relief,  the  main  surface  of  the  metal  not  being 
raised  above  the  plane  of  the  picture,  but  the 
effect  is  nevertheless  produced  by  cutting  into 
the  surface  and  not  by  painting.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  bunched-up  look  of  the  figure  on 
the  right  with  back  to  tho  spectator,  tho  design 
is  a very  fine  one  ; the  heads  are  beautifully 
designed,  that  of  Perseus  .in  particular;  and  the 
outline  of  his  figure,  which  is  seen  in  profile, 
is  very  fine,  and  iu  every  sense  “ Classic  ” ; there 
is  nothing  stiff  about  the  work,  in  spite  of  the 
apparently  intractable  method  employed.  What 
whim  drove  the  artist  to  so  peculiar  a means  of 
representation  we  are  not  informed  ; no  doubt  a 
collection  or  series  executed  iu  this  way  would 
give  a very  marked  decorative  character  to  the 
apartment  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  if  some 
one  wanted  that  sort  of  effect  he  was  lucky  in 
finding  an  artist  of  so  much  genius  willing  to 
carry  it  out  for  him.  At  the  same  time  we 
regret  tho  tendency  to  "whim”  which  such  a 
proceeding  shows  ; it  will  repel  many  who  would 
otherwise  admire  a really  fine  design.  Wo  may 
point  out,  too,  as  a practical  matter,  that  the 
metal  will  be  sure  to  tarnish,  and  that  there  will 
be  great  difficulty  in  keeping  its  ridge-aud-furrow 
surface  free  from  visible  lodgment  of  dust. 

Having  passed  this  strange  outpost,  we  enter 
tho  principal  gallery,  somewhat  relieved  to  find 
by  no  means  the  same  standard  of  eccentricity 
maintained  within.  The  number  of  works  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  system  of 
hanging  those  of  each  artist  in  groups  is  main- 
tained as  far  as  possible, — a system  wo  entirely 
approve.  Going  round  the  gallery  in  order  of 
numbering,  we  are  first  struck  with  the  works 
of  that  able  and  rising  paiuter,  Mr.  Herkomer, 
whoso  advance  smee  the  comparatively  recent 
time  when  his  work  began  to  ba  much  talked  of 
is  really  remarkable.  His  portrait  of  Richard 
Wagner  (2)  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  suc- 
cessful of  recent  portraits;  it  was  painted,  we 
believe,  under  considerable  difficulties,  the 
musician  being  impatient  of  regular  “ sittings  ”; 
it  is,  perhaps,  partly  owing  to  this  very  fact 
that  tho  artist  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
likeness  which  seems  to  give  so  much  of  the 
inner  genius  of  the  man,  rather  than  a mere 
reproduction  of  his  features : as  a head  it  may 
be  called  a flattering  likeness,  but  as  arepi'esen- 
tation  of  tlio  mind  of  Wagner  it  is  a very  fine 
effort  of  high-class  portraiture.  The  same 
artist’s  " Souvenir  do  Rembrandt " (-1)  is  a 
very  powerful  study  of  an  old  woman’s  head. 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  contributes  three  works, — 
“ An  Idyll,”  " Golden  Fetters,”  and  the  " Shep- 
herd’s Farewell  ” ; the  last-named  pleases  us 
most ; it  is  a composition  of  two  figures,  very 
beautiful  in  feeling,  and  graceful,  and  a little 
unusual,  in  design.  Next  we  are  arrested  by 
Mr.  Gregory’s  forcible  portrait  of  “ W.  T.  Eley, 


Esq.”  (20),  a picture  in  which  there  is  almost, 
one  may  say,  an  affectation  of  roughness  and 
unconventionality  both  in  the  get-up  of  the 
sitter  and  the  style  of  the  picture ; but  the 
power  and  originality  of  the  work  cannot  be 
questioned.  It  is  balanced  (if  we  can  say 
“ balanced  ” of  two  paintings  so  unlike  each 
other)  by  Mr.  Millais’s  very  interesting  and 
successful  portrait-group  of  two  young  ladies, 
“Twins”  (22). 

Between  these,  the  centre  position  of  the  end 
wall  is  occupied  by  a large  landscape  by  a 
painter  not  yet  much  known  to  fame,  but  who 
bids  fair  to  be  further  heard  of,  Mr.  Cecil 
Lawson,  whose  picture,  " In  the  Minister’s 
Garden”  (21),  is  described  as  “a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,”  we  presume  with 
some  reference  to  " Tho  Deserted  Village  ” : no 
other  connexion  occurs  to  us,  at  least.  This  is 
a very  largo  and  elaborate  work,  painted  with 
great  feeling  for  colour,  but  wanting  rather  in 
aerial  effect, — a result,  we  think,  arising  from 
a deficiency  of  force  in  the  foreground,  and  of 
delicacy  of  gradation  in  tho  distance  : the  whole 
seems  to  be  too  much  under  the  same  conditions 
of  aerial  tone.  This  is  not  nearly  so  much  the 
case  with  Mr.  Lawson’s  other  large  work,  “ In 
tho  Valley, — a Pastoral  ” (58),  which  is  hung 
near  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  is  a very  fine 
and  poetic  work.  There  are,  at  any  rate,  no  land- 
scapes in  tho  gallery  of  equal  pretensions  with 
these,  the  exhibition  being  tbis  year,  as  before, 
peculiarly  Aveak  in  landscape. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  five  pictures  contain  much 
superb  painting  ; not  vei*y  much  beauty.  "Hide 
and  Seek  ” (26)  is  a game  played  by  two  Roman 
girls,  one  of  Avbom  hides  behind  the  base  of  a 
stele  with  a terminal  head  of  Jupiter  on  it ; there 
are  beautiful  qualilies  in  this  little  painting. 
"Architecture,”  " Sculptui-e,”  and  “Painting,” 
are  the  respective  titles  of  27,28, 29:  " Sculpture” 
being  represented  by  a colossal  head  filling  the 
picture,  at  which  tAvo  men  are  chipping;  "Paint- 
ing ” by  a studio  Avhere  a nudo  model  is  seated 
before  the  painter:  in  "Architecture”  the 
principal  figure  is  one  whom  Ave  haA'o  before 
seen  as  "the  architect  of  the  Colosseum”  iu 
another  small  Avork.  On  tho  AA’hole,  Mr. 
Tadema's  Grosvenor  Avork  is  hardly  equal  to 
that  of  last  year.  M.  Tissot,  Avho  comes  next, 
is  much  better  than  last  year;  ho  has  not  in- 
flicted any  more  allegory  upon  us,  and  his  paint- 
ings of  London  girls  are  in  his  best  way, 
especially  “ Evening,"  where  a set  of  people  are  at 
an  eA’ening  reception,  a girl  iu  a yellowish  dress 
with  a train  turning  round  her  like  a corkscrew 
forming  the  prominent  object  in  the  foreground  ; 
“ July”  (3-1),  where  a youug  lady  is  seated  on  a 
sofa  Avith  her  face  to  the  spectator  and  her  back 
to  the  light  and  to  an  open  windoAV,  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly clever  and  unusual.  This  and  No.  31, 
“ Spring,”  are  each  labelled  “ specimen  of  a 
portrait”;  a rather  curious  rider  to  put  to  the 
title.  Are  vre  to  understand  that  M.  Tissot  Avishes 
to  be  an  accepted  portrait  painter,  and  that  this 
is  hia  " bid  ” ? 

Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  is  to  oil-painting  Avhat 
Mr.  Moore  is  to  water-colour  ; ho  is  the  painter 
of  decorative  portraits.  Of  the  four  here,  that 
of  the  little  girl,  " Elspeth  Angela  Campbell  ” 
(41)  is  certainly  the  moat  charming ; and  with 
all  its  finished  execution  (the  feet  to  be  especially 
noted)  it  is  quite  natural  and  unaffected.  But 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  four  is  perhaps  that 
of  "Mrs.  Frederick  Fauer  ” (39),  a half-length 
relieved  against  white  marble ; tho  sitter  Avears 
a dress  producing  a rich  though  quiet  harmony  ; 
a butterfly  gives  the  strongest  point  of  colour  in 
the  picture.  The  face  is  very  carefully  painted, 
and  it  is  certainly  delightful  to  see  a good  like- 
ness in  so  charming  a setting,  although  one 
may  be  disposed  to  say  that  this  style  of  portrait 
painting  is  a trifle  too  artificial  for  the  highest 
ends  of  portraiture.  Of  M.  Legros’s  pictures  we 
can  hardly  say  there  is  one  equal  to  " Lo 
Chaudronnier  ” of  last  year  ; his  study  in  mono- 
chrome for  a " Saint  Sebastian  ” does  not  affect 
US;  " Lo  Repas  des  Pauvres  ” (44),  whore 
some  persons  of  the  order  indicated  sit  at  a 
table  in  a shabby  place  of  cutertainment,  has  a 
real  pathos  in  it,  and  a pathos  of  a kind  which 
has  not  been  much  " Avorked,”  since  it  is  not 
that  of  rustic  life,  but  of  a life  that  would  fain 
be  above  it ; that  of  the  lower  section  of  “ shabby 
genteel,”  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat 
contemptible  sections  of  humanity,  a fact  which 
is  just  what  makes  part  of  the  peculiar  pathos 
of  tho  picture.  The  study  of  a head  (42), 
painted  before  the  Slade  school  students,  is 
excellent  ; its  companion  (47)  is  not  equal  to  it. 
This  artist  and  M.  Heilbuth  keep  us  in  the 
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domain  of  tlie  art  of  real  life;  the  arch, 
coquettish,  pretty  young  lady  “ in  the  fields,”  by 
the  latter  artist,  is  channing  ; we  saw  the  lady 
last  year  in  a slightly  different  attitude,  and 
hardly  know  which  vision  is  the  prettiest : we 
recognise  also  some  former  friends  in  the  scene 
where  ‘‘  Eoman  Orphans”  (49)  are  recemngthe 
attentions  of  a benevolent  Cardinal.  But  we  must 
come  back  again  to  the  unreal  with  Mr.  Whistler, 
whose  “harmony  in  blue  and  yellow”  and 
“Variation  in  flesh-colour  and  green”  (52-4), 
we  shonld  call  simply  “bosh  ” ; but  the  “ Noc- 
turne in  blue  and  silver”  (53)  is  a very  pretty 
realisation  of  a perfectly  possible  night  effect 
under  certain  conditions  of  atmosphere  and 
artificial  lights.  But  what  of  the  full-size  figure 
over  these,  the  long  thin  girl  who  is  called  “ an 
arrangement  in  white  and  black”  ? Well,  it  is 
one  of  the  cleverest  things  exhibited  anywhere 
this  year  ; however,  people  may  call  it  “ smeary 
painting,  the  whole  form  and  m^cmnqus  of  the 
body,  the  sway  of  its  contours,  behind  this  veil 
of  ghostly  white  muslin,  is  completely  felt,  aud 
it  may  be  doubted  if  higher  finish  would  not 
have  interfered  with  the  painter’s  object.  If 
Mr.  Whistler  would  only  do  more  of  this  kind  of 
thing,  and  less  of  impossible  effects  with  fantastic 
titles,  he  would  do  better  for  himself  and  ns. 
Not  that  we  are  deliberately  approving  even 
this  style  of  his  painting;  but  if  an  artist  feels 
moved  to  it,  be  is  certainly  to  be  excused  for 
following  his  bent,  when  he  can  put  such  real 
and  original  talent  into  production  of  tho  kind. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  occupies  the  end  of  the  room 
with  two  large  works,  “Mischief,”  and  “Time 
and  Death.”  Concerning  tho  former,  we  can 
only  say  that  wo  fail  to  evoke  any  distinct  mean- 
ing out  of  it,  and  do  not  derive  any  satisfaction 
from  it.  The  latter  is,  in  its  way,  a grand  work, 
but  it  just  touches  on  the  very  limits  of  the 
boundary  which  separates  true  ideal  art  from 
conventional  allegorical  representation.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  wide- 
eyed  forward  gaze  of  “ Time,”  but  the  result  is 
decidedly  odd  and  staring  in  a picture.  Death,  a 
heavily-draped  wan  figure,  droops  on  his  arm, 
aud  they  appear  to  be  walking  through  water 
together.  We  should  need  to  look  at  and  think 
of  tho  work  more  before  coming  to  a decided 
impression  as  to  its  intellectual  value  ; but  our 
feeliog  is  that  it  is  not  equal  to  the  “ Love  and 
Death  ” of  last  year,  chiefly  because  it  is  less 
shadowy,  aud  has  more  of  detail  and  circum- 
stance; whereas  subjects  of  this  kind  shonld 
always  be  kept  in  the  regions  of  vaguonoss  and 
shadow', — the  moment  allegory  is  brought  to  the 
light  of  full  day,  and  illnstrated  in  detail,  it  is 
lost,  even  in  poetry,  much  more  in  painting.  On 
the  whole,  we  like  Mr.  Watts’s  little  “ Sir  Gala- 
had  ” (68),  as  well  as  any  of  bis  works  that  are 
here. 

Comiug  into  tho  East  room,  we  can  only  say 
of  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope’s  pictures  what  Mr. 
Burcbell  said  of  tho  llonourablo  Miss  Skeggs’ 
and  her  friends’  conversation.  Mr.  Leighton’s 
portrait  of  a little  lady,  called  “ Miss  Stewart 
Hodgson”  (94),  is  very  characteristic,  aud 
highly  finished  as  to  tho  figure,  but  surely  un- 
finished as  to  the  rest;  else  wherefore  does  the 
child  cast  no  shadow,  and  stand  almost  upon 
nothing  ? Miss  Evelyn  Pickering’s  “ Venus  and 
Cupid  ” (95)  is  very  graceful  aud  sweet ; this 
is  a fully-draped  Venus,  a gracious  and  benefi- 
cent nymph,  not  a deity  of  passion  aud  folly. 
So  gracefnl  is  the  long-limbed  figure,  that  we 
might  almost  wish  rather  to  see  it  in  the  more 
usual  costume  of  a Venus,  but  think  we  have 
already  had  that  pleasure  when  the  lady 
appeared  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  as  “ Harmonia.” 
Passing  over  certain  bStises,  we  come  on  a large 
collection  of  Jlr.  Burne-Jones’s  works,  filling  the 
upper  end  of  tho  room.  Of  these  it  is  more  easy 
to  speak  than  of  some  of  his  last  year’s  works. 
Certainly  the  first  one,  “Day”  (100),  a lean, 
melancholy,  naked  figure  entering  a portal  with 
a torch,  is  unhappy-looking  enough;  but  in  some 
of  the  others  there  is  not  that  strange  mingling 
of  beautiful  execution  with  puerile  conception 
which  puzzled  one  in  the  pictures  exhibited  last 
year.  Hardly  any  of  these,  by  tho  way,  seem 
to  bo  new  works.  Tho  series  of  the  seasons 
was  painted  in  1867-8,  and  is  very  fine,  spring 
and  summer  especially  so  ; fino  in  colour,  and 
in  attitude  and  design ; and,  of  course,  in  alle- 
gorical figures  one  can  pardon  a certain  conven- 
tionality of  style.  Of  the  largo  picture,  called 
“ Laus  Veneris,”  painted  1873-5,  we  can  only 
say  that  wo  do  not,  so  to  speak,  see  the  use  of 
such  a conscious  reproduction  of  the  art  and  the 
feeling  of  another  age  qnite  foreign  to  our  own  ; 
the  beautiful  work  in  the  picture  may  bo  granted 


at  once.  More  emphatically  may  we  grant  this 
in  regard  to  the  “ Chant  d’Amoui*,”  a picture 
magnificently  painted,  of  which  one  might  say 
that  it  might,  if  it  were  a little  “aged,”  be 
passed  off  for  a Giorgione  with  every  chance  of 
success;  bub  it  is  therein  that  the  very  weak- 
ness of  the  thing  lies;  Giorgione  did  that  sortof 
thing  because  he  himself  and  his  contemporaries 
loved  it ; Mr.  Burne-Jones  repeats  it  because 
they  loved  it,  which  is  quite  another  affair.  Of 
all  tho  set,  we  like  best  the  small  one  of 
“ Psyche  helped  out  of  the  River  by  Shepherd 
Pan,”  after  she  had  tried  to  drown  herself,  be- 
cause here  there  is  really  piquant  originality 
aud  invention ; the  figure  of  Psyche  is  very  pretty, 
and  Pan  is  a real  invention,  a figure  half-senous, 
half-grotesque,  J^and  altogether  old-world  and 
fabulous,  and  with  yet  a sort  of  (artistic)  pro- 
bability about  him  too. 

To  such  a mere  imitator  of  early  art  as  Mr. 
Strudwick  it  is  useless  to  say  _ anything.  _Mr. 
Morris’s  large  picture  called  “Michaelmas,”  is  of 
doubtful  interest : a capital  and  most  truthful 
study  of  geese  in  the  foreground,  but  the 
painting  of  the  landscape  is  raw  and  violent  in 
its  lights  ; the  same  artist’s  “ Village  Coquette” 
we  like  better  ; it  is  a trifle  mannered,  too,  and 
tho  man  is  too  distinctly  a reminiscence  of 
Walker.  Mr.  Boughton’s  “ Rivals”  is  a picture 
with  a point  in  it.  The  rivals  are  two  stnrdy 
quarry-workers,  "with  picks  in  full  swing,  and 
apparently  competing  for  the  good  graces  of 
the  young  woman  in  the  foreground.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong’s  “ Three  Femalo  Figures  on  a Marble 
Seat,  with  Orange  Blossoms  and  Marigold  ” 
(116  : Mr,  Armstrong  seems  to  disdain  fancy 
titles)  is  very  graceful  as  a composition,  but  we 
cannot  make  out  what  he  is  about’with  his  colour 
of  late ; it  never  seems  clear  or  pure.  Mr. 
Walter  Crane’s  “Persephone”  would,  no  doubt, 
make  a very  good  illustration  for  chromolitho- 
graphy for  a children’s  book  of  classic  stories; 
but  how  any  one  could  deliberately  paint  in  this 
way  on  such  a scale  is  inconceivable  to  us.  Mrs. 
Joplin’s  “ Pity  is  akin  to  Love,”  and  Mr.  Leh- 
mann’s “ Bui-ning  Love-letters,”  are  both  very 
pleasing  works,  both  showing  more  genuine 
feeling  than  their  authors  usually  attain.  We 
])as8ed  for  tho  moment,  purposely,  Mr.  Albert 
Moore’s  “Birds,”  to  finish  with  it,  as  something 
perfectly  pleasant  to  look  at  aud  remember. 
The  title  is,  of  course,  merely  a distinguishing 
name  for  a figure  picture  : a beautiful  girl  stands 
facing  us  and  looking  up  at  some  birds,  probably 
(one  canary  is  introduced,  at  her  feet),  so  that 
her  face  appears  turned  upward,  and  half  in 
profile  ; she  has  on  a saffron  gown,  and  a head- 
dress of  very  subdued  aud  delicate  reddish  tint ; 
she  is  backed  by  a delicately  diapered  hanging, 
and  a plant  with  white  blossoms  spriags  from  a 
vase  by  her  side.  In  beauty  of  form,  and  subtle 
delicate  harmony  of  colour,  this  seems  to  us 
almo.^t  to  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  that 
Mr.  A.  Moore  has  produced  ; it  is  simply  perfect, 
and  leaves  a delightful  impression  on  the 
memory. 
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The  Exhibition  this  year  (the  nineteenth)  is 
a good  one ; its  strength  is  in  landscape,  how- 
ever, more  than  in  figures.  Mr.  Tadema  sends 
only  one  slight  little  work,  possessing  less 
interest  than  even  slight  drawings  from  his 
hand  usually  have.  Mrs.  Allingham,  sending 
several  works  marked  more  or  less  by  her 
peculiar  refinement  of  colour  and  feeling,  is, 
nevertheless,  not  at  her  best  in  any  of  them. 
Mr.  Marks’s  drawing  of  the  lover  “ with  a 
wofnl  ballad  made  to  his  mistress’s  eyebrow,” 
which  he  is  reciting  to  a half-sympathising,  half- 
satirical,  listener,  has  fine  qualities,  and  is  a 
good  specimen  of  his  peculiar  humour.  Mr. 
Carl  Haag’s  very  largo  drawing,  one  of  the 
largest  of  modern  water-colours,  at  the  top  of 
the  room,  is  vexatious ; it  is  an  example  of 
splendid  manipulation  wasted  upon  an  un- 
interesting and  even  repelling  subject.  It 
represents  “An  Ancestor”  (72),  a very  brutal 
and  beefy-looking  ancient  British  (?)  chieftain, 
clad  in  splendid  barbaric  trappings,  with  a 
helmet  with  two  horns  fixed  to  it  by  way  of 
decoration.  It  is  simply  a study  of  costume 
and  manipulation  ; as  for  its  representing  “ an 
ancestor,”  the  face  is  really  of  a typo  that  may 
be  too  often  seen  among  the  well-fed  Britons  of 
this  comparatively  civilised  era.  Mr.  Radford’s 
drawings  continue  to  show  little  more  than  fine 
painting  of  texture  and  colour  of  the  fumitura 


and  properties  of  the  rooms  in  which  his 
mechanical-looking  personages  are  discovered  ; 
the  least  mechanical  of  them  is  the  “ Dernier 
Regard  ” (98),  cast  towards  the  looking-glass  by 
a damsel  just  moving  away  from  it,  and 
who  is  probably  regretting  that  her  arm  is 
so  thick.  Mr.  Fred.  Tayler’s  brightly-coloured 
but  not  crude  studies  of  hunting  scenes  of  a few 
generations  back  show  his  usual  solid  talent  in 
drawing  of  men,  dogs,  and  horses.  “ They  are 
all  coming”  (30),  a hunting  morning  incident, 
is  the  best;  by  no  means  equal,  in  point  of 
character,  though,  to  ono  or  two  of  his  works  we 
saw  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  lately.  There  are 
some  things  on  the  walls  which  it  makes  one 
sad  to  see  ; and  among  those  which  did  not  make 
us  happy  was  Mr.  Wallis’s  “ In  a Sacristy,” 
especially  considering  the  name  attached  to  it ; 
but  it  is  to  the  same  artist  that  we  owe  what 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  thiugs  that  has  been 
in  this  room  lately, — “Tho  Sentinel”  (187), — a 
Moorish  figure  clad  in  a gorgeous  dress,  and  set 
in  a framework  and  background  of  rich  archi- 
tectural detail  ; be  and  an  antelope  mutually 
contemplate  each  other,  the  innocent-looking 
animal  and  its  sober  colour  serving  to  enhance 
greatly  the  force  both  of  character  and  colour 
in  the  figure.  This  is  a drawing  to  be  returned 
to;  a powerful  and  thoroughly  successful  thing. 
More  interesting  intellectually,  but  less  entirely 
successful,  is  Mr.  Walter  Duncan’s  large  work, 
the  largest  he  has  exhibited  here,  “Le  Jardin 
d’ Amour”  (181).  This  is  a kind  of  Boccacio 
sceue,  as  one  may  call  it,  resembling  in  feeling 
some  other  drawings  in  previous  exhibitions ; 
one  or  two  of  the  figures,  the  central  female 
figure  in  pink,  for  instance,  are  also  repeated 
from  previous  works,  more  completely  than  is 
desirable.  There  is,  however,  splendid  colonr 
in  this  work,  and  a great  deal  of  fine  drawing, 
and  real,  though  rather  vague,  imaginative 
feeling  ; in  point  and  meaning  it  hardly  seems 
equal  to  other  drawings  the  artist  has  con- 
tributed. We  look  with  great  interest  to  Mr. 
Walter  Duncan  as  one  of  the  few  contributors 
to  the  Galleiy  who  seem  able  to  paint  ideal 
figure-subjects,  iu  which  something  like  the 
poetry  of  art  is  represented;  we  hope  ho  will 
not  fall  into  mannerism  or  repetition  of  himself. 
Among  other  smaller  figure-subjects  Mr.  Arthur 
Hopkins's  “Boys’  Paradise”  (208)  contains  very 
clever  drawing;  and  Mr.  Norman  Tayler’s 
“ Rainy  Weather  ” (144)  is  an  admirable  tran- 
scription of  rustic  character,  notable  also  for 
the  success  with  which  he  has  represented  the 
general  appearance  of  the  landscape  under  a 
heavy  rain. 

The  combination  of  figures  and  landscape, 
where  tho  latter  predominates,  is  represented  in 
some  beautiful  works  by  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd,  who, 
as  a new  member  of  the  society,  claims  prece- 
dence of  mention  in  his  own  line  of  production, 
and  who  will  do  something  to  atone  for  the 
obvious  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in  some 
elections  of  late  years,  by  the  results  of  which 
the  society’s  exhibitions  are  now  suffering.  Mr. 
Lloyd  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  artists  whose 
peculiar  tone  and  feeling  in  idyllic  subjects  was 
most  brilliantly  represented  by  Frederick  W alker, 
if  that  artist,  indeed,  did  not  invent  it.  Of  his 
contributions  the  best  is  that  entitled  “ So 
Tired,”  where  a man  and  woman  on  tho  way 
home  have  turned  to  call  after  and  encourage  a 
tired  child,  who  follows  them  crying.  There  is  a 
melancholy  tendency  about  it,  to  which  the  land- 
scape as  well  as  the  figures  contribnte.  It  is,  in 
fact,  part  of  the  essence  of  this  peculiarly  modem 
form  of  art  that  the  meaning  of  the  landscape  and 
of  the  figures  is  blended  so  that  neither  is  complete 
mthout  the  other.  This  is  equally  well_  done  in 
“ Shade,”  a work  of  lighter  vein  and  interest, 
though  more  difficult  of  execution.  Another 
name  we  must  also  notice  as  for  the  first  time  ‘ 
prominent  in  this  exhibition,  as  far  as  we  ' 
remember,  is  that  of  Mr.  Cuthbert  Rigby,  , 
whose  works  aro  of  remarkable  excellence.  . 
“Yewdale  Beck,— a Bright  Day  in  Winter”  ’ 
(35),  is  a beautiful  drawing,  full  of  fresh  and  i 
aerial  effect,  and  remarkably  and  minutely  true  i 
to  nature.  There  are  others  that  are  very  good,  , 
and  wo  shall  look  with  interest  to  the  future  : 
work  by  the  artist.  Among  tho  usual 
leading  contributors  to  the  exhibition,  Mr. 
Powell  sends  a fino  work, — “The  Evening  i 
Breeze  ” (21),  in  which,  however,  his  canning  in  i 
dealing  with  sea-water  is  not  so  remarkably  3 
shown  as  in  some  others  we  have  seen  hero.  : 
His  style  seems  to  have  been,  to  a certain  extent,  t 
purposely  modified,  not  altogether  for  the  better.  1 
There  are  bits  of  water,  both  in  this  and  iui 
“The  Squall”  (61),  which  look  solid  rather j 
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than  liquid,  -which  certainly  vjeed  never  to  be 
tlio  case  -with  his  -work.  On  the  other  hand, 
“The  Evening  Breeze”  is  more  distinctly  a 
poetic  -work,  perhaps,  than  most  -which  he  has 
exhibited.  Mr.  Alfred  Fripp  is  at  his  very  best 
in  “ Blackberrying  by  the  Sea  ” (6),  in  spite  of 
the  mannered  execution  and  artificial  colour  of 
the  bushes  in  the  foreground,  illustrating 
qualities  which  have  always  been  drawbacks  in 
his  work;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  almost 
magical  gleam  over  part  of  the  scene  : the 
ai-tist  has  almost  succeeded  in  painting  sunlight. 
His  other  work,  “Gipsy  Common”  (111)  is 
interesting  from  its  marked  individuality,  and 
a tone  and  character  different  from  what  we  ai'e 
used  to  from  him.  Mr.  Thorne  Waite  is  well  re- 
presented, his  best  work  being,  perhaps,  “ The  Fen 
Country  in  Harvest-time”  (1).  Mr.  j.W.  North’s 
works  have  the  same  characteristics  we  have 
previously  noticed,  and  begin  to  look  too  like 
receipts ; always  a -white  house  in  the  middle 
distance  to  give  value  to  the  peculiar  warm  tone 
of  colour  which  the  artist  seeks  for,  and  which 
is  very  beautiful  in  itself ; always  a spotty  fore- 
ground which  gives  opportunity  for  much  study 
of  detail  of  flowers,  &c.,  but  confuses  the  eye  in 
regal'd  to  the  whole:  “An  English  Home  in 
Algiers  ” (66)  shows  the  beauties  and  mannerism 
of  the  artist  equally  j it  is  very  clever,  but  he 
should  look  for  another  point  of  view  of  nature 
before  loug,  at  all  events.  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin 
sends  a good  many  small  works,  all  marked  by 
his  strong  poetic  feeling  and  determination  to 
realise  nature  from  his  o-vvn  point  of  view  ; even 
some  of  the  names  to  his  scones  convey  a great 
deal,  and  suggest  a whole  train  of  associations  ; 
tho  solemn  sunset  effect  (51)  is  called  “ Requiem  ” ; 
another  is  a “ Pastoral  Symphony”  (63);  but 
there  is  no  conking  nature;  it  is  all  genuine 
oyien-air  art.  Wo  doubt  if  this  can  be  said  of 
Mr.  Clarence  Whaite,  whose  “ Salmon  Fishing — 
Sunset”  (182)  seems  to  ns  a most  decidedly  in- 
vented effect  : there  is  fine  painting  in  the 
foreground  ; there  is  a great  deal  of  power  of  a 
kind,  ton,  in  his  “ Tiiirlmere,  the  proposed  Source 
of  Water  Supply  to  Manchester  ” (185) ; but  it  is 
a foi'ced  effect  which  might  just  be  possible 
under  some  very  exceptional  circumstances, 
perlia])s.  We  fear  from  the  form  of  the  title 
that  the  picture  is  hung  (if  not  painted)  on  other 
than  merely  artistic  grounds  ; it  became,  at  all 
events,  the  centre  of  mnch  foolish  discussion, 
by  visitors,  of  a topic  they  did  not  seem  to 
understand.  Why  force  these  social  and 
political  squabbles  into  an  exhibition?  Mr. 
Alfred  Hunt  makes  the  same  mistake  in 
entitling  the  repetition  of  his  ggaud  work,  “An 
Ironbound  Coast”  (which  was  in  last  year’s 
Academy),  “ Low  Tide  on  the ‘Scaur,  Whitby — 
a Case  for  Plimsoll  ” (130) ; thereby  at  once 
vulgarising  the  whole  association  of  the  work, 
which  in  itself  is  a noble  one,  though  hardly 
equal  to  its  original  in  oil.  He  sends  two  other 
fine  drawings  from  the  Whitby  neighbourhood. 

What  do  the  hanging  committee  mean  by 
placing  the  work  of  such  an  artist  as  Mr.  A.  P. 
Newton  so  badly  ? Considering  tho  vulgarities 
which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  line,  it  is  really  wrong 
to  have  a dra-wiug  like  bis  “ Beauties  of  the  Moon” 
(190)  hung  so  high.  There  is,  of  course,  reason 
for  high  position  in  the  case  of  his  larger  work, 
“ Mystery  and  Immensity”  (180),  on  which  we 
looked  with  rather  mingled  feelings.  It  is  a 
view  of  the  Colosseum  by  moonlight,  the  great 
building  obscurely  seen  in  the  partial  iDumina- 
tion  of  the  moon,  and  the  effect  of  light  farther 
assisted  or  intensified  by  the  torchlights  accom- 
panying  some  public  ceremony  that  is  going  on. 
The  drawing  is  a grand  and  striking  one  ; but 
it  is  a little  theatrical,  which  certainly  cannot 
be  said  of  Mr.  Newton’s  work  generally.  There 
are  some  powerful  and  broad  drawings  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  in  which  landscape  predominates  ; 
but  he  seems  to  us  to  have  somewhat  lost  the 
fresh  and  open-air  effect  which  distinguished 
some  pre-vions  landscape  work  of  bis,  by  a 
preference  for  certain  grey  and  unreal  tones  in 
the  grass  and  foliage,  which  give  a heavy  and 
dead  look  to  the  whole,  though  there  is  great 
freedom  and  a true  watercolour  style  in  the 
treatment  of  the  landscape.  Mr.  Boyce  (to 
jump  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  style)  is  highly 
successful  in  bis  remarkable  manner.  His 
“Ancient  Tithebarne  near  Brndford-on-Avon ” 
(42),  ig  a beautiful  drawing  ; and  iu  the  “ Saxon 
Church”  in  the  same  town  (118),  there  is  a 
triumph  of  realism  without  hardness  in  the 
representation  of  old  buildings.  Other  well- 
known  contributors  are  represented  by  dra-wings 
presenting  their  usual  and  now  almost  too  well- 
known  excellences.  Mr.  Hale  sends  eometliing 


strong  and  powerful  in  his  large  drawing  of  “A 
lonely  Moor  ” (151)  ; Mi*.  A.  H.  Marsh’s  “After 
the  Storm”  is  fine  (133),  and  Mr.  Collingwood, 
who  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing 
small  studies  of  Alpine  effect,  sends  this  year  a 
larger  one  than  usual,  “The  Jungfrau  at  Sun- 
set ” (173),  giving  the  idea  of  a very  careful 
study  of  tone  and  effect  from  nature.  Alto- 
gether, this  seems  to  us  one  of  the  best  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Society  that  we  have  seen  of  late 
years  (which  is  no  scant  praise)  ; only  wo  wish 
more  attention  were  given  to  high-class  figure- 
subjects. 


MILLAIS’S  “BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMOOR.” 

A YEAR  ago  we  noticed  Mr.  Mill.ais’s  painting 
from  “Tho  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,”  then  exhi- 
bited in  the  Gallery  at  No.  9,  King-street.  The 
same  Gallery  no-w  contains  what  may  bo  called 
in  some  degree  a companion  picture ; the  first 
meeting  of  Ravenswood  aud  Lucy  of  Lammer- 
moor.  The  moment  chosen  is  that  when,  after 
the  rescue,  Ravenswood  has  led  the  fainting 
girl  to  the  brook  to  get  some  water,  and  she 
leans  heavily  on  his  shoulder  still  only  half 
recovered ; the  expression  of  faintness  and 
recent  terror  on  her  features  is  given  with  great 
reality,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  reticence 
and  delicacy  of  treatment  and  execution  ; there 
is  nothing  painful  or  overstrained  in  it,  unmis- 
takable as  the  “ faint  ” is ; and  when  we  con- 
sider npon  what  delicate  miuutico  of  study  and 
execution  this  kind  of  realism  depends,  one 
must  regard  this  face  as  a remarkable  achieve- 
ment in  painting.  Ravenswood  is  for  the 
moment  lost  in  thought ; he  gazes  forward 
blankly,  without  appearing  to  attend  to  bis 
fair  companion,  but  as  if  some  forecast  of  their 
future  fate  were  before  him.  His  face  seems  to 
ns  a little  deficient  iu  refinement,  and  in  that 
aristocratic  character  which  ho  is  represented 
as  preserving  so  tenaciously  amid  his  material 
necessities,  to  be  a realisation  of  the  character; 
nor  is  Lucy  by  any  means  our  Lucy  of  Lam- 
mermoor;  she  is  a pretty  Scotch  girl  who  has 
fainted.  In  this  respect  the  work  is  not  such 
a success  as  “ Effie  Deans,”  in  which  the  girl 
and  her  lover  seemed  the  very  people  of  the 
tale.  In  regard  to  execution  the  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor  is  more  than  up  to  the  artist’s  reputa- 
tion, as  regards  the  figures  and  their  costume 
especially.  Of  the  face  of  the  girl  we  have 
already  spoken ; but  in  other  respects  the 
group  is  as  remarkable;  such  a piece  of  paint- 
ing as  the  hand  of  Ravenswood  is  rarely  seen. 
Tho  picture  will  hardly  satisfy  the  ideal  senso 
of  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  romance 
and  ti-agedy  of  the  story ; but  every  one  who 
cares  about  painting  should  see  it. 


FRENCH  WORKMEN  ON  WOOD 
CARVING. 

Though  the  French  working-classes  success- 
fully contrived  to  send  some  representatives 
all  the  way  to  Philadelphia  during  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  an  extraordinary  delay  has  been 
allowed  to  occur  before  the  public  have  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  advantages 
resulting  from  this  expensive  expedition.  It 
was  only  last  month,  for  instance,  that  tho 
report  of  the  sculptors  in  -wood,  written  by 
M.  Lepine,  a working  man  delegate,  was  finally 
published.  Apart,  however,  from  this,  iu  our 
mind,  unnecessary  and  prejudicial  delay,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  fault.  The 
report  before  us  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the 
simple  artisan  who  is  its  author.  He  is  evidently 
one  of  those  artistic  workmen  who  would  raise 
bis  craft  to  the  dignity  of  a profession,  and  con- 
siders that  the  cultivation  of  manual  skill  must 
be  accompanied  with  the  development  of  intel- 
lectual attainments  before  we  can  approach 
perfection  in  art  applied  to  industry.  But  few 
such  workmen  exist  in  any  country,  though  a 
small  number  suffice  to  win  renown  for  the 
market  they  supply,  and  to  them  is  due  the 
reputation  which  French  furniture  enjoys. 

The  wood-carvers’  report  is  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  first  is  a brief  summary  of  the 
histoi'y  of  sculpture  ; the  second  is  a review  of 
the  wood-carving  seen  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhi- 
bition ; aud  the  third  part  is  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  social  and  material  condi- 
tion of  the  woi'kmen  in  the  United  States  who 
belong  to  this  craft.  In  dealing  with  the  history 
of  wood-carving,  the  author  shows  that  he  has 
some  knowledge  of  the  Roman  and  Etruscan 
specimens  which  have  survived  the  downfall  of 


the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  monuments  aud 
tombs  of  Arles  prove  that  sculpture  was 
attempted  in  France  during  the  earliest  ages, 
though  the  first  French  sculptor  mentioned  in 
history  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was 
named  Ahbou,  aud  acted  as  manager  of  the 
Mint  at  Limoges.  During  the  Dark  Ages  sculp, 
ture  was  jiractised  principally  in  tho  monasteries, 
where  Greek  art  -was  roughly  imitated  by 
workers  who  had  tho  merit  of  not  beiug  special- 
ists. They  carved  both  wood  and  stone,  notably 
the  celebrated  Fulcon,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh 
century;  while  others  were  architects,  engravers, 
&c.  The  chefs  d’ceuvre  that  were  occasionally 
achieved  gave  rise  to  sumptuary  laws,  which 
the  clergy  themselves  at  first  imposed.  Saint 
Bruno,  iu  the  eleventh  centui'y,  issued,  for 
instance,  tho  following  rule  : — “ We  blame,  and 
in  future  forbid,  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
humility  aud  rusticity,  all  paintings,  all  pictures 
artistically  executed,  whether  on  stone  or  wood, 
&c.  As  for  those  which  already  exist,  they 
should  be  pulled  down  and  taken  away  if  this 
can  "he  done  easily,  and  without  creating  any 
scandal.” 

The  clergy  also  sought  to  suppress  all  inde- 
pendent and  secular  workers.  If  a layman 
acquired  any  skill  as  a sculptor  or  wood-carver, 
the  bishops  immediately  sought  to  confer  on  him 
some  ecclesiastical  title  and  office,  so  that  his 
talents  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  service 
of  the  church.  It  was  not  until  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  cities  of  France,  and  the  formation 
of  trade  corporations  or  guilds  that  the  lay. 
workers  were  able  to  hold  their  own  and  finally 
to  introduce  sculpture  -ndthin  the  homes  of  the 
civil  population.  The  honour  of  this  change  is 
due  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  then  on  all 
sides  triumphs  of  art  were  achi-sved  in  wood,  in 
stone,  in  ivory,  mosaics,  marquetry,  aud  such  like. 

Wo  can,  however,  only  follow  M.  Lepine  very 
briefly  tlirough  the  different  periods  of  history. 
The  fifteenth  century,  with  its  plethora  of  Italian 
artists  overriding  what  little  national  genius 
might  still  be  mouldering  in  tho  country,  is  well 
described.  The  formation  of  an  independent 
French  school  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  dwelt 
upon  with  evident  pride,  and  the  Chateau  de 
Gaillon  is  mentioned  as  one  of  its  best  expres- 
sions. This  marvellous  building,  though  for 
many  years  attributed  to  foreign  artists,  and 
quoted  as  an  admirable  example  of  the  Renais- 
sance art,  has  been  proved,  by  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  authentic  historical  documents,  to 
have  been  conceived  by  French  artists  and 
architects,  and  executed  by  French  workmen. 
After  seeking  thus  to  restore  to  his  countrymen 
the  credit  due  to  some  of  the  chief  works 
of  tho  Renaissance,  M.  Lepine  attempts  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  school  called  “ de  Fontaine- 
bleau” was  the  French  modification  of  the 
Renaissance  stylo,  and  that  it  was  only  adopted 
in  Tuscany  after  it  had  been  practised  in  France. 
But,  on  the  other  hand , he  admits  that  this  brilliant 
reign  of  art  was  soon  over.  Already  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  artists  were  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice the  purity  of  their  style  to  the  caprice  and 
eccentricity  of  their  patrons.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  decadence,  thongh  it  did  not 
affect  public  monuments  so  soon,  wood-carving 
was  the  first  to  suffer.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury msthetic  rules  were  more  and  more  despised. 
Industrial  artists  were  guilty  of  tho  most  fan- 
tastic and  extravagant  designs.  Losing  their 
taste,  neglecting  their  studies,  they  soon  became 
little  better  than  mere  shopmen  and  tradesmen. 
This  downfall  reached  its  culminating  point 
during  the  first  Empire,  when  the  taste  for  form 
seemed  almost  extinct.  An  attempt  was  then 
made  both  at  Vienna  and  Venice  to  revive  the 
art  of  carving  in  wood.  A new  field  of  study 
was  then  opened  to  the  imagination  of  art- 
workers,  and  the  first  school  of  modern  sculpture 
was  opened  at  Florence  in  1830  by  tho  cele- 
brated Angelo  Barbetti,  whose  pupils  are  now 
the  pride  of  Italy.  Since  this  date  wood-carving 
has  gradually  improved,  and  has  now  reached  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  meets  the  entire 
approval  of  tho  reporter  and  promises  greater 
things  for  the  future. 


The  Institutiou  of  Civil  Engineers. — 

From  a recently  printed  list  of  the  members  of 
this  incorporated  society  we  find  that  there  has 
been,  during  the  last  three  months,  an  increase 
of  fifty-four  members,  fifty-eight  associates,  and 
twenty-seven  students;  the  nnnibei’S  of  these 
sevei'al  classes  now  on  the  books  being  1,033, 
1,759,  aud  520,  making,  -with  sixteen  honorary 
members,  3,328  of  all  classes. 
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FERGUSSON'S  “TEMPLE  OP  THE 
JEWS.”  • 

Mr.  James  Febgusson’s  latest  contribution  to 
architectural  literature  is  one  to  make  “ the 
critic  ” stand  aghast.  Wo  do  not,  howeTer, 
mean  to  infer  that  this  attitude  of  mind  is 
induced  by  any  feeling  as  to  inherent  improba- 
bility or  extravagance  in  any  of  the  views  set 
forth  by  the  author.  There  will  be  literary  and 
ecclesiological  critics  quite  ready  to  object 
to  them  ab  initio  on  that  score,  no  doubt ; 
literary  critics  who  will  object  because  the 
views  propounded  are  to  them  new  or  unusual ; 
ecclesiological  and  clerical  critics,  who  will  take 
up  tho  cudgels  against  Mr.  Fergussou  with  all 
the  vigour  of  odvim  theologicum,  because  he 
interferes  with  their  holy  places  and  things,  and 
has  very  little  respect  for  some  of  their  super- 
stitions. Any  objection  which  wo  may  have  to 
register  against  his  conclusions  will,  at  all  events, 
not  be  based  on  such  grounds.  To  us  it  is 
obvious  that  Mr.  Fergusson’s  architectural 
reasoning,  if  his  premises  be  granted,  is  almost 
invariably  as  logical  as  a proposition  of  Euclid  ; 
and  we  aro  in  the  mind  that  his  premises  are 
never  unreasonable,  and  are  morally  probable. 
What  renders  the  task  of  pronouncing  a delibe- 
rate opinion,  such  as  our  columns  are  almost 
bound  to  pub  on  record,  on  the  topics  of  which 
he  treats,  or  at  least,  on  his  method  and  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  them,  a somewhat  formid- 
able one,  is  the  consideration  of  the  mass  of 
evidence,  pro  and  con.,  which  ought  to  be  sifted 
and  weighed  before  one  can  even  be  in  a position 
to  pronounce  a decided  opinion  on  the  principal 
points  of  his  argument.  And  we  may  say  at  once 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  attempt  pronouncing 
such  an  opinion  in  the  present  short  notice. 
A stndent  of  architectural  history  who  has 
worked  ab  his  subject  with  the  untiring  perse- 
verance and  remarkable  insight  which  the 
author  of  this  book  has  long  exhibited,  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  his  views  should  not  be  in 
any  way  definitely  adjudicated  upon  without 
full  consideration  ; and  this  we  defer  for  a week 
or  two,  at  all  events  till  wo  can  have  time  to  go 
through  the  subject  more  at  leisure.  But  we  do 
not  wish  to  leave  Mr.  Fergusson’s  book  a week 
longer  than  we  can  help,  wibhont  at  least  recog- 
nition ; and  a brief  notice  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  its  contents  may  serve  to  introduce  it 
to  our  readers. 

The  volume  on  the  Temples  of  the  Jews  is 
divided  into  three  main  sections, — on  the  early 
temples,  on  the  temple  of  Herod,  and  on  the 
Christian  and  Saracenic  buildings  in  the  Haram 
area.  In  the  first  section  the  authorities  on  tho 
subject  are  summed  up,  and  their  respective 
merits  as  to  liability  discussed ; the  subject  of 
Jewish  measures  is  considered  in  a separate 
chapter  j and  the  author  then  enters  syste- 
matically upon  his  task  of  tracing  out  the 
peculiarities  and  varieties  of  the  temple  plan, 
from  the  first  tabernacle  to  the  last  temple  pro- 
cediug  that  of  Herod.  Much  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  deals  with  matter  which  by  moat  per- 
sons will  be  set  down  as  purely  conjectural,  and 
which  to  a greater  or  less  extent  must  be  so ; 
bub  the  author,  at  all  events,  claims  to  have 
worked  it  out  with  a completeness  of  method 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted.  “No 
one,’’  as  bo  says  in  his  introductory  chapter, 
“ has  gone  through  all  the  temples  from  tho 
Tabernacle  to  the  destruction  of  the  last  by 
Titus,  protracting  each  peculiarity  as  it  arose, 
and  superimposing  each  addition  and  alteration 
upon  the  same  plan.  No  one,  while  doing  this, 
has  attempted,  in  modem  times,  to  co-ordinate 
the  Bible,  the  historians,  and  tho  Talmud,  so  as 
to  get  a consistent  answer  ont  of  their  frequently 
discordant  testimonies.”  This  system  of  inves- 
tigation, carried  out  with  great  elaboration,  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
of  Herod,  built  19  B.C.,  and  within  which  many 
of  the  events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
actually  took  place.  Towards  the  solution  of 
the  problems  here  dealt  with  a mass  of  evidence, 
ancient  and  modem,  is  brought  together,  the 
cumulative  force  of  which  is,  of  course,  far 
greater  than  any  portion  of  it  can  be  when  taken 
separately.  The  attempt  to  restore  the  archi- 
tectural design  of  the  Temple  must,  of  coarse, 
necessarily  be  much  more  conjectural  than  the 
plan,  so  far  as  general  appearance,  height,  and 
many  of  the  details  are  concerned ; but  the 
attempt  is,  at  any  rate,  of  the  greatest  interest, 
and,  moreover,  leads  to  some  very  curious  and 

* The  Temples  of  the  Jews,  and  the  other  Buildings  in 
the  Uaram  Area,  at  Jerusalem.  By  James  Fergusson,  esq., 
D.C.L,,  i'.ll.ti.,  &c.  London  : John  Murray.  1878. 


auo’^estive  comparisons  with  existing  remams  m 
Palestine  and  Syria,  which  exhibit  character- 
istics such  as  would  no  doubt  have  also  belonged 
to  the  temple  architecture,  from  which  some  of 
them  even  probably  arose.  The  question  of  the 
size  and  site  of  the  temple  has  a direct  bearing 
on  the  problem  treated  of  in  the  third  section, 
ho  buildings  in  the  Haram  area  and  the  ques- 
ion  of  the  identity  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  with 
the  original  Church  of  the  Eestoration  (Anas- 
taais) ; since  it  is  only  upon  a theory  which 
limits  the  extent  of  the  Temple  enclosure  to  a 
portion  of  the  hill  that  tho  localisation  of  the 
sacred  sites  in  this  position  can  be  possible. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  book,  which  deals 
with  the  buildings  in  the  Haram  inclosure,  is  in 
some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  all,  as  it 
leads  to  tho  consideration  of  one  of  tho  most 
curious  problems  in  arcliitectural  history,  and 
illustrates  remarkably  the  ability  and  perse- 
verance of  the  author  in  estimating  the  archie- 
ological  significance  of  minute  differences  and 
peculiarities  in  architectural  style,  and  com- 
bining isolated  deductions  from  a logical  whole. 
Even  if  his  theory  of  the  meaning  and  origin  of 
the  “Mosque  of  Omar”  should  never  come  to  be 
received  without  question,  the  whole  history  of 
the  controversy,  which  originated  entirely  with 
Mr.  Fergusson,  is  so  interesting  and  remarkable 
an  example  of  reasoning  deduced  from  architec- 
tural style  alone,  independent  of,  and  even  in 
contradiction  to,  general  belief  and  tradition, 
that  we  will  conclude  these  few  remarks  by 
briefly  recapitulating  the  matter,  preparatory  to 
considering  it  a little  more  critically  just  now. 

Some  of  those  who  have  only  been  interested 
in  the  latter  phases  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  controversy,  perhaps  even  forget 
how  it  really  originated.  It  had  been,  from 
what  may  be  called  time  immemorial,  a gene- 
rally accepted  belief  that  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepitlchre,  whatever  might  bo  thought  of 
some  of  the  wonders  and  superstitions  connected 
with  it,  did  mark  tho  real  site  of  the  sopulchi’e 
of  Christ,  over  which  Constantine  was  known  to 
have  built  a church.  Tho  fact  of  tho  erection  of 
such  a church  in  such  a position  by  Constantine 
is  matter  of  history,  and  has  never  been  doubted ; 
and  though  the  present  church  contains  not  a 
trace  of  architecture  of  his  period,  this  was  con- 
sidered  to  be  sulBcieutly  accounted  for  by  tho 
burningof  the  church,  from  motivesof  fanaticism, 
on  two  different  occasions  which  are  recorded  ; 
by  the  Persians  in  the  seventh  and  by  the 
Mahommedans  in  the  twelfth  century  ; it  being 
in  each  case  rebuilt,  so  it  was  supposed,  on  the 
same  site ; and  as  it  was  believed  that  Constan- 
tine  would  have  had  undoubted  information  as 
to  the  true  sepnlchre,  it  was  always  considered 
that  this  was  tho  traditionally-correct  site  which 
might  be  accepted  by  Christians  as  such.  Mr. 
Fergusaon’s  “ first  misgivings  of  tho  faith  ” arose 
from  no  consideration  of  ecclesiology  or  church 
history,  but  from  a purely  architectural  source 
of  difficulty,  stated  in  the  introduction  to  his 
earlier  work  on  Jerusalem.  In  bis  first  Indian 
studies  ho  had  been  struck  by  the  fact  of  finding 
Mahommedan  buildings  “ imported  full-grown 
into  India,”  and  turned  for  tho  links  in  the 
chain  of  development,  towards  Egypt  and  Syria, 
when  hia  attention  was  arrested  by  the  remark- 
able  fact  that  an  octagonal  building  should  be 
called  and  accepted  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
and  attributed  to  a Mahommedan  builder.  As 
every  one  knows,  tho  traditional  Mosque  plan  is 
a short  wide  building  with  the  wall  opposite  tho 
entrance  as  much  extended  as  possible,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  Mecca,  so  that  the  faithful  may  have 
room  to  pray  towards  the  holy  place.  "What 
thou  could  bo  the  explanation  of  this  build- 
ing called  a mosque,  but  differing  so  en- 
tirely in  plan  from  the  true  mosque  ? Had 
it  been  called  the  Tomb  of  Omar,  he  observes, 
or  of  any  one  else,  he  would  probably  have  in- 
quired no  farther  j with  the  superficial  know- 
ledge he  had  of  its  details,  its  form  would  have 
corresponded  very  tolerably  with  its  destination ; 
but  the  more  intimate  he  became  with  the 
style,  the  more  he  was  puzzled  to  find  out  what 
conld  have  induced  Omar  or  Abd-el-Malek  to 
build  a mosque  in  this  form.  There  was  obviously 
something  to  be  explained  ; and  the  explanation 
that  flashed  on  Mr.  Fergnaaon’s  mind  was  that 
here  was  the  site  and  part  of  the  remams  of 
Constantine’s  church,  cased  externally  with 
a Mahommedan  covering,  and  finished  with 
a Mahommedan  dome.  The  capitals  of  the 
internal  colonnade  are  more  classical  in  form 
than  any  that  could  have  possibly  been  produced 
by  a post-Mahommedau  architect  j the  general 


plan  of  tho  building,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
continuous  moulded  architrave  carried  from 
column  to  column,  find  thoir  counterpart  in 
undoubted  Constantinian  buildings  at  Home. 

Rut  in  that  case,  how  were  we  to  account  for 
the  long-supposed  site  of  the  tomb,  under  the 
walls  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley  and  within  the 
city  ? Mr.  Fergusson’s  explanation  is  that  when 
the  Christians  were  driven  into  a corner,  as  it 
were,  under  Saracenic  domination,  aud  had  no 
access  to  the  Temple  mount  which  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Infidel,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  their  Holy  Sepulchre,— their  centre 
of  adoration, — where  they  conld  reach  it;  to 
please  their  ov^Ti  minds  by  a kind  of  pious  fraud  on 
themselves,  or  perhaps  a fraud  of  the  hierarchical 
leaders  of  the  body  upon  the  less-informed  among 
the  Christians.  Hire  was  the  wrathof  themodem 
churchmen  who  had  long  believed  implicitly 
in  tho  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  written 
semi-devotional  books  on  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem,  to  find  their  faith  thus  set  at  naught. 

No  doubt  the  assumption  of  a change  in  the 
site  in  the  Middle  Ages  would  bo  a very  gra- 
tuitous one,  if  there  were  not  tho  architectural 
problem  pressing  so  hard  on  the  other  side. 
Bat  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a piece  of 
pious  jugglery  or  credul  ty  is  as  intelligible  as 
possible,  the  existence  of  cbe  Dome  of  the  Rock 
is  quite  unintelligible,  so  far,  except  on  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  theory.  He  has,  however,  lain 
under  tho  disadvantage,  as  he  himself  com- 
plains, of  arguing  with  opponents  who  could  not 
understand  the  force  of  the  evidence  of  archi- 
tectural style  and  history  ; who  imagined  that 
a Mahommedan  architect  might  have  built  a 
Classic  structure  just  as  a modern  architect 
builds  a thirteenth-century  church  ; not  realising 
the  fact  that  such  imitations  are  a modern 
fashion  only. 

But  if  the  style  of  the  arcade  of  tho 
Dome  of  the  Rock  by  itself  is  so  strongly 
suggestive  of  classical  Christian  architecture, 
it  becomes  ten  times  more  so  when  in  its 
vicinity  is  a portal,  the  “Golden  Gateway,”  the 
very  first  glance  at  which  at  once  recals  Spa- 
latro,  which  is  Christian  by  tho  symbols  carved 
on  its  capitals,  neo-Greek  in  its  ornamental 
details,  Roman  in  the  reminiscences  suggested 
by  its  general  treatment  (so  far  as  the  original 
portions  of  it  are  left).  And  when  it  is  his- 
torically admitted  that  Constantine  built  a 
church  over  tho  site  of  the  sepulchre,  and  on 
the  lines  of  a Pagan  temple  previously  erected 
on  the  site  (which  temple  would  probably  be  a 
circular  one)  ; when  it  is  also  known  that  he 
built  a basilica  near  it,  with  a gateway  which  was 
much  admired  ; and  when  we  find,  in  close  con- 
tiguity, a circular  building  and  a gateway,  con- 
taining  remains  precisely  in  accordance  with 
what  we  know  certainly  of  tho  architectural 
style  of  Constantine’s  other  buildings,  and  when 
there  is  absolutely  no  explanation  offered  as 
to  how  these  semi-classic  architectural  remains 
came  to  be  here  amid  Mahommedan  buildings,  or 
what  they  were,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  further.  We  do  not 
here  touch  upon  more  recent  discoveries  in 
regard  to  these  buildings  which  seem  greatly 
to  strengthen  Mr.  Fergusaon’s  position ; nor 
upon  topographical  difficulties  which  seem  to 
tend  in  the  other  direction  : these  points  we  may 
be  able  to  go  into  later.  But  with  Mr.  Fergusson 
the  unquestionable  fact  remams,  that  ho  has 
accounted  for  these  two  structures,  and  that  no 
one  else  has  done  so  ; and  whatever  bo  the  ulti- 
mate judgment  of  the  minority  who  alone  are 
capable  of  forming  a judgment  on  such  a point, 
his  publications  on  the  subject  ought,  at  least, 
to  do  lasting  service,  apart  from  tho  mass  of 
information  contained  in  them,  in  bringing 
before  the  mind  of  English  topographers  the 
fact,  which  still  seems  to  be  new  aud  bewilder- 
ing to  them,  that  in  such  questions  ancient 
styles  of  architecture,  the  dates  and  history  of 
which  are  known,  aro  fixed  points  in  the  argu- 
ment ; the  architectural  style  cannot  be  made  to  > 
fit  the  traditions  ; tho  traditions  must  give  way 
to  tho  architecture  5 aud  it  is  only  when  this  ia  i 
understood  and  admitted  that  any  profitable  i 
discussion  can  take  place. 


The  Royal  Academy. — The  110th  Eihi-  • 
bition  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  now  about  1 
to  be  opened,  comprises  1,547  works,  including  f 
about  14.0  architectural  designs  and  drawings,  i 
To  meet  tho  views  of  the  council  we  withhold  : 
our  review  for  a week,  when  we  shall  treat  of  j 
the  exhibition  at  some  length. 


May  4,  1878.] 
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MR.  HENRY  BAKER. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 


We  regret  to  nnnoance  the  death,  at  the  age 
of  75,  of  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  of  108,  Gower-Rtreet, 
an  esteemed  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and,  in  point  of  official  age,  the 
father  of  the  district  snrYeyors.  Mr.  Baker,  up 
to  the  date  of  his  decease,  on  the  26th  ult.,  was 
District  Surveyor  of  the  important  and  exten- 
sivG  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  an  appointment 
which  he  had  held  for  the  long  period  of  fifty- 
three  years.  In  our  volume  for  1874,  under  the 
hoadiug  “Official  Longevity,”  we  gave  some 
notes  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Baker,  and 
pointed  out  that  100  years  had  then  just  elapsed 
Binco  the  passing  of  the  first  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act,  under  which  district  surveyors  were 
originally  appointed ; and  that  singular  as  it 
might  appear  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
period,  there  had  been  no  death  vacancy  in  the 
district  snrveyorship  of  that  parish.  Mr.  Baker's 
predecessor,  Mr.  John  Crnnden,  held  the  office 
fifty  years,  and  then  retired.  His  district 
included  Paddington  and  Chelsea  besides  St. 
Pancras,  then  villages  supposed  to  he  to  the 
district  surveyor  of  the  value  of  201.  a year  each. 
Circumstances  have  altered  since  those  days, 
and  when  wo  consider  that  the  parish  of  St. 
Pancras  at  the  present  time  extends  north  and 
south  from  Highgate  to  Oxford-street,  and  east 
and  west  from  Gray’s-inn-road  to  Tottenham- 
court-road,  wo  have  some  idea  of  the  immense 
amount  of  supervision  such  a parish  required 
from  Mr.  Baker,  and  which  wo  believe  it  ever 
had  from  him.  Wo  understand  that  it  is  now 
contemplated  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  in  whom  the  appointment  rests,  to  sub- 
divide the  parish  into  three  districts,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Building  Acts. 

Mr.  Baker  was  educated  under  Mr.  Samuel 
Ware,  who  was  then  surveyor  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Portland’s  Marylebone  estates, — an 
appointment  which  Mr.  Baker,  from  his  long 
experience  and  sound  judgment  of  metropolitan 
property,  himself  was  chosen  to  fill  in  1861,  and 
lias  held  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Baker, 
perhaps,  was  not  so  much  known  as  an  archi- 
tect as  a surveyor ; still,  in  former  days,  he 
exhibited  drawings  in  the  Royal  Academy  with 
approbation,  and  amongst  his  works  wo  may 
mention  the  building  called  “ The  Corner,” 
formerly  belonging  to  Messrs.  Overend,  Gurney, 
& Co. ; the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian 
Chartered  Bank,  in  Cornhill ; the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  High  Holborn  (gained  in 
competition)  ; St.  Pancras  Almshouses,  at  Mait- 
land  Park,  Haverstock.hill ; Messr-s.  Spalding  & 
Hodge’s  paper  warehouse,  in  Drury-lanc;  the 
chancel  of  Wargrave  Church,  &c. 

Besides  the  appointments  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  Mr.  Baker  was  surveyor  to 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  estate,  at  Kentish, 
town;  surveyor  to  the  Paxton  estate,  in  Totten- 
ham-court-road,  comprising  tho  plots  on  which 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  Maple  and  of  Messrs. 
Shoolbred,  and  the  University  Hospital,  are 
built;  and  surveyor  to  tlie  Glossop  estate, 
in  Oxford-street.  He  was  for  many  years 
on  the  Council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  and 
a member  of  the  District  Surveyors' Association, 
taking  a kindly  interest  in  everything  connected 
with  the  profession,  and  was  much  respected  for 
his  amiable  and  genial  qualities  by  every  one 
who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Baker  was  on  Thursday  interred  at  High- 
gate  Cemetery,  where,  besides  his  own  sorrowing 
family,  many  of  his  professional  brethren 
gathered  around  tho  grave  to  pay  this  token  of 
respect  to  his  memory. 


Buildings  for  Torpedo  Work.  — The 
torpedo  arrangements  in  connexion  with  tho 
Thames  Defences  are  now  complete.  The 
station  is  at  Shornemead  Fort.  The  buildings 
comprise  magazine  stores,  connecting  - shed, 
cable,  and  tanka,  and  a jetty  has  been  con- 
Btructed  on  piles  and  carried  out  far  enough 
into  tho  river  to  enable  the  torpedo  launches  to 
embark  and  disembark  at  any  hour.  The  build- 
ings and  tho  jetty  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  tho  Commanding  Royal  Engi- 
neer, Col.  Grain,  R.E.,  by  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Cobham, 
contractor  to  H.M.  War  Department.  Tlie  tor- 
pedoes  will  be  moored  when  required  iu  various 
parts  of  the  river,  sinkers  being  attached  by 
chains.  Each  torpedo  will  be  connected  by  an 
electric  cable  with  one  of  a series  of  bolls,  so 
that  upon  a ship  touching  a torpedo  it  will  bo 
instantly  kno\vn  in  tho  operating-room.  The 
torpedoes  are  exploded  from  the  shore. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  in 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  (by  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Bateman).  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Honghton, 
president,  had  been  announced  to  preside,  but 
was  unavoidably  precluded  from  attending  by 
other  pressing  engagements.  In  this  emergency, 
tho  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Godwin,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents. 

Mr.  Francis  Bennoch,  F.S.A.,  read  tho  Report 
of  the  Council,  of  which  wo  print  the  more 
salient  portions: — 

The  great  depression  of  trade  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  ipjd  the  partial  or  total  cessation  of  work  in  many 
places  ill  England,  led  to  the  anticipation  of  a very  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  amount  of  subscriptions  for  the 
year  just  closed.  Still  the  Council  are  able  to  report 
a total  of  13,643/.  Ms.  To  tho  local  honorary  secretaries 
and  agents  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  especially  duo 
this  year,  since  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subscriptions 
has  been  unusually  great. 

The  Council  liave  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing a fine  riatc,  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson,  one 
of  the  first  of  English  line-engravers.  The  original  of  the 
plate  is  a portrait  of  Anne,  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
raised  to  tlie  title  of  Duke  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
mother  of  the  celelirated  Lord  TVilliara  Rus.sell,  who  died 
on  the  scaffold.  Vandyke  painted  the  picture  from  which 
tho  plate  was  engraved,  and  a more  lovely  subject  never 
occupied  his  brush.  The  original  was  in'tho  gallery  of 
Lord  Egremont,  at  Petworth,  and  there  a room  was  fitted 
up  for  Mr.  Robinson,  who,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  devoted  many  months  to  this  plate.  It  was,  indeed, 
a labour  of  love,  and  one  of  his  most  brilliant  and  successful 
works.  A certain  number  of  proofs  will  be  distributed  as 
prizes  to-day. 

In  reference  to  engr.avings.  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in 
an  exhibition  held  last  year,  in  Birmingham,  of  plates  by 
engravers  of  that  locality,  by  far  tho  most  conspicuous', 
and  those  to  which  the  highest  prices  were  attached,  were 
subjects  engraved  for  the  Art -Union,  by  Messrs.  Brandard, 
Kadclyffe,  Sharpe,  'Willmore.  and  others.  Many  of  tho 
proofs  were  quoted  at  prices  three,  four,  and  five  times  the 
amount  at  which  they  had  been  issued  from  this  Soeicty, 

The  folloiving  is  a brief  summary  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  ; a detailed  account  will,  os  usual,  be  printed 
ia  the  report 

Amount  of  Subscriptions £13,643  14  0 

Allotted  for  prizes  £6,312  0 0 

Set  apart  toward.s  providing 
works  of  art  for  accumu- 
lated payments 727  10  0 

For  print  of  the  year,  alma- 
nack,  exhibition,  report, 

&c.,  and  reserve  3,733  19  3 

10_775  9 3 

Agents’  commission  and  charges,  adver- 
tisements, printing,  postage,  &c 2,388  4 9 


£13,6-43  14  0 

Tho  amount  to  be  expended  on  prizes  will  be  thus 
allotted ; — 


Mr.  Duncan’s  dr.swing, 

210/. 

1 work  at  

2 works  at 

3 ,,  

6 „ 

6 „ 

6 „ 


14  „ 

14  .. 
18  „ 
20 

30  ,, 


Return  of  the  Life  Boat,” 

£200 

1.30  each. 

lOO  ,, 

75  ., 

60  „ 

60  .. 

40  „ 

35  ., 

30 

25  „ 

20 

15  „ 

10 


1 Bronzo  Group,  " America.” 

2 Bronze  Statuettes,  ‘‘Tho  AVarriors.” 

10  China  Tazzas. 

20  Bronze  ” Diver  ” Tazzas. 

100  Framed  Proofs,  “ Countess  of  Bedford.” 
30  Silver  Medals  ofMaclise. 


These,  with  prizes  given  to  unsuccessful  members  often 
years'  standing,  will  make  tho  total  number  of  prizes  620. 

In  reference  to  the  presentation  work  for  the  coming 
year,  tho  Council,  finding  that  there  ia  a steady  demand 
nmnng.st  the  subscribers  for  books  of  illustrations,  such  ns 
“The  Ancient  Mariner"  and  “Tho  Norman  Conquest," 
think  (hat  the  time  has  come  round  for  giving  a work  of 
that  kind,  and  they  have  arranged  for  the  procTuction  of  a 
volume  of  illustrations  of  Lord  Byron’s  poem  of  “ Lara,” 
by  Mr.  C . B.  Birch.  Thi.s  poem  was  chosen  for  illustration 
on  account  of  its  presenting  a largo  amount  of  dramatic 
incident  within  the  limits  best  suited  for  a work  of  this 
character.  Thus  facilitating  the  aim  of  making  a series  of 
designs  which  should,  as  far  ns  possible,  tell  their  own  tale. 
In  addition  to  this,  great  advantages  are  olf^ered  by  the 
costume  and  architecture  of  tho  probable  period  suggested. 

Since  our  last  meeting  a very  remarkable  additfon  has 
been  made  to  the  large  number  of  picture-galleries  in 
London,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
in  New  Bond-street,  built  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  at  a large 
outlay.  In  the  first  gathering  of  works  here  'in  May  last 
there  was  evinced  a leaning  towards  a speeial  type  of  art, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  exponents  were  Mr.  Burne 
Jones,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Speucer  .Stanhope,  and  Mr 
AVhistlcr;  though,  in  other  modes,  too,  were  works  by 
Messrs.  AVnlts,  Poyuter,  Tudema,  Tissot,  and  others,  the 
founder  himself,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  occupyiim  no  un- 
worthy  place.  ' “ 

The  Exhibition  of  AA'ater-colour  Draiving.s,  lately  closed, 
w.as  a rigorous  step  towards  carryingout  tho  leading  notion 
of  the  institution.  It  would  be  difficult  to  collect  works 
more  intercstiug  than  the  groups  of  drawings  by  early 
English  artists  in  water-colours;  and  the  specimens, 
strongly  contrasting  in  style,  and  more  interesting  as 
erideuces  of  power  and  aimpHeity  of  execution,  of  the  ■ 
orimnal  sketches  and  studies  of  tho  great  old  masters.  ^ 

On  Thursday,  September  6th,  Liverpool  was  enfeU  on  ! 
the  occasion  of  opening  tho  'Walker  Art-Gallery.  This  • 


noble  structure,  containing  ample  accommodation  for  works 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  was  Imilt,  and  presented  to  the 
city,  by  Mr.  Alderman  A.  B.  Walker,  who,  in  delivering 
over  the  edifice  for  the  benefit  of  tho  community,  eipressea 
a hope  that  tho  establishment  of  a permanent  gallery  would 
enable  the  town  to  secure  a large  number  of  valuable  w-orks 
and  collections  that  otherwise  would  find  a home  elsewhere. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  possess  the  means  may  bo 
induced  to  emulate  this  generous  example  iu  other  ot  our 
provincial  towns. 

Another  step  in  the  same  direction  has  been  taken  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Nottingham.  By  the  liberality  of  tho 
Duke  of  Newcastle  they  have  been  enabled  to  acquire,  on 
very  moderate  terms,  a lease  of  500  years  of  the  site  of 
Nottingham  Castle.  And  here  a noble  building,  standing 
in  its  own  grounds,  but  close  to  the  town,  will  be  erected  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  more  than  26,0001.,  and  the  town  will 
be  in  possession  of  one  of  tho  finest  art-galleries,  considered 
in  relation  to  situation,  size,  lighting,  and  general  suita- 
bility, to  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom,  outside  tho 
metropolis. 

Yet  again,  another  instance.  An  influential  committee 
has  been  formed  in  Manchester  to  obtain  suitable  premises, 
in  a central  part  of  the  town,  for  an  art-museum,  to  hold  a 
carefully-made  collection  ofpaintinga,  drawings,  engravings, 
and  other  works,  and  (wnicli  is  a very  important  feature) 
to  provide  for  tho  delivery  of  short  and  familiar  addresses 
on  the  objects  exhibited  in  tho  museum  ; the  central  prin- 
ciple being,  that  knowledge  shall  he  used  by  those  who 
have  it,  for  the  good  of  those  who  have  less.  The  originator 
of  this  moveraeut  was  Mr.  Horsfall,  of  Altrincham,  who, 
in  a powerfully-written  pamphlet,  points  out  what  tho 
influence  of  art  on  the  life  of  a people  might  he.  He  re- 
marks, “If  art  is  to  influence  tne  life  of  people  at  all,  it 
must  take  as  its  subject-matter  things  which  interest  the 
people, — things  .about  which  they  think  and  feci,  or  can  bo 
made  to  think  and  feel.  It  roust  tell  them  something 
which  they  care  to  know.  It  must  do  this,  whether  it  tries 
simply  to  amuse  them,  or  has  the  higher  aim  of  teaching 
them.’  It  must  show  them  their  best  thoughts  and  hopes 
in  their  most  beautiful  form,  so  that  they  muy  bo  helped 
to  think,  and  feel,  and  hope  on  a higher  level.  In  Italy, 
during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  oenturies, 
the  church  was  ns  much  a part  of  the  homes  of  the  people 
as  tho  public-house  is  now,  Art,  then,  had  not  to  bo 
sought  111  a comfortless  gallery ; it  was  there  where  men 
spent  their  best  hours,  the  hours  that  gave  them  tho 
assurance  that,  in  the  manifold  troubles  of  their  lives, 
they  were  not  left  friendless,  and  gave  them,  too,  the  pro- 
mise that  a glad  life  free  from  nU  troubles  should  surely 
ceme.”  Cannot  something  be  done  to  supply,  in  modem 
and  Protestant  times,  somewhat  of  that  which  the  churches 
were  at  the  period  above  named  ? 

In  connexion  with  tho  Manchester  Art-Museum,  it  has 
been  announced  that  it  is  intended,  for  the  information  of 
visitors,  to  tell  in  words,  as  briefly  as  possible,  that  which 
eaeli  work  tells  in  form  and  colour,  and  to  explain  the 
process  of  art  of  which  it  is  the  product.  Tho  mention 
of  this  proposal  leads  to  a thought  in  connexion  with  the 
priceless  treasures  contained  in  our  National  Gallery  aud 
British  Museum.  Great  ns  their  value  is,  as  the  chic!  art- 
training  schools  of  the  metropolis,  one  cannot  but  reflect 
how  much  of  their  influence  for  good  is  lost,  through  tho 
want  of  a regularly  organised  staff  of  able  professors  to 
guide  and  assist  the  progress  of  tho  art-students  who  fre- 
quent them. 

In  the  report  of  1377,  the  Council  announced  that  they 
had  arranged  with  Mr.  John  Bell,  the  Bgiilptor,  to  make 
for  the  Art-Union  a reduced  copy  of  his  fine  group 
“ America,”  which  stands  at  the  north-west  corner  of  tho 
Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Pork-  A most  satisfactory  re- 
duction was  supplied  by  Mr,  Bell,  and  has  been  very  suc- 
c!8sfully  produced  in  bronze  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  some  of 
the  casts  will  be  amongst  the  prizes  to  be  allotted  to-day. 
One  of  these  groups  has  been  sent  to  the  Paris  Universal 
Exhibition.  The  Society  also  sends,  at  the  special  request 
of  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  the  bronze  statuette  of  “ Carac- 
taeus,”  from  the  original  by  Mr.  Folev.  A few  hours 
hence  will  witness  tho  opemng  of  this  Great  Exhibition. 
Ten  years  ago  the  Cliarap-de-Mars  wius  occupied  Iw  an 
industrial  temple  of  iron  and  glass.  Paris  entertained  the 
sovereigns  and  princes  of  the  Continent.  Itwas  the  crown- 
ing triumph  of  the  Empire — and  the  Empire  was  Peace. 
AA'ar  came,  and  leroluHon  followed,  and  France  emerged 
from  the  bitter  trial  under  the  crushing  weight  of  an 
enormous  war-indemnity.  In  Paris  many  of  her  finest  and 
most  cherished  edifices  were  in  ruins,  aud  it  was  prophesied 
that  many  years  must  elapse  before  she  could  recover  in 
any  degree  from  her  depth  of  misery.  But  what  do  wo 
now  behold  ? The  greater  part  of  her  public  buildings 
have  been  restored,  or  are  now  in  course  of  restoration ; 
and,  on  tho  same  Champ-de-Mars.  Paris  again  invites  the 

world  to  visit  a vast  Exhibition,  unsurpassed  in  the  annals 

of  similar  undertakings.  The  Pnlaee_  of  the  Trocadero, 
built  on  a large  space  of  ground,  rising  in  a steep  ascent 
from  tho  river,  opposite  the  Champ-de-Mnrs,  one  of  the 
finest  sites  conceivable,  is  not  intended,  like,  the  Exhibition 
proper,  to  be  only  a temporary  structure,  but  it  is  to  bo 
essentially  the  palace  of  the  people,  and  a temple  of  tho 
arts,  and,  to  the  Parisians,  very  much  what  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  intended  to  be  to  Londoners;  but  with  this 
exception,  that  the  Trocadero  is  reached  in  a few  minutes 
by  tram-car  from  the  centre  of  Paris.  The  zeal,  energy, 
and  pcrseverauco  which  have,  in  so  short  a time,  called 
these  enormous  erections  into  existence,  is  truly  mar- 
vellous. It  is  believed  (liat  the  products  of  very  tew  of  the 
leading  British  manufiicturcrs  will  be  absent  from  this  great 
gathering.  In  every  branch  of  art  we  promise  to  be  well 
represented,  and,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  show  that  tho  various 
facilities  which  liave,  of  late  years,  been  placed  at  our  com- 
inand,  have  not  been  placed  in  vain. 

In  comparing  the  position  of  this  country  with  that  of 
Continental  nations,  it  must  never  he  lost  sight  of  that, 
while  they  show  a steady  devclopnient  of  art-training  for 
centuries,  the  regular  existence  of  anything  like  a school  of 
art  in  England  only  dates  from  little  more  than  a hundred 
years  ago.  Tho  appearance  amongst  us  of  Holbein, 
Vandyke,  Rubens,  ami  Sir  Peter  Lely  must  be  regarded 
merely  ns  momentary  meteors  appearing  in  our  art-sky. 
AYitli  Hogarth  only  began  to  burn  anything  like  a steady 
lamp  of  art  in  England ; and  very  recent  indeed  has  lieen 
the  effort  to  feed  and  sustain  the  flame  by  any  systematic  aid. 

At  this  moment  a large  number  of  art-schools  is  at  work 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  there  ia  no  manufactory  of 
any  importance  where  the  artist  is  not  as  regularly  employed 
as  the  artisan. 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  do  good  result  has  arisen  from 
this  remarkable  change?  This  would  argue  that  the 
pre.seiit  derive.s  no  benefit  from  tho  past;  that  tiie  old 
teaching  of  experience  has  died  out;  that  labour  leads  to 
nothing;  that  men  are  so  wilfully  blind  to  their  own 
interests,  that  they  will  do  nothing  to  cultivate  thp  ground 
to  which  they  must  look  for  the  harvest, 
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Eyea  n a merely  commercial  spirit  it  ranat  be  orident. 
tbat,  if  we  are  to  hold  our  o\Tn  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
we  most  not  neglect  that  training,  without  which  we  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  the  earnest  and  devoted  spirit  in 
which  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  show  an  enthusiastic 
determination  to  excel  in  the  production  of  all  that  is 
beautifully  conceived  and  well  wrought  out. 

In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  some,  who  are  not  unworthy  of 
consideration,  we  will  not  allow  that  England  is  likely  to 
he  passed  by  in  the  race  for  pre-eminence  in  ta.ste,  and  in 
tho  power  of  embodying  beauty  and  grace  in  manufacture. 
We  cling  to  the  belief  that  she  ivill  go  on  conquering,  .and 
to  conquer,  in  that  battle-field  where  the  enemies  to  be 
overcome  are  ignorance,  and  apathy,  and  sloth  ; and  pray- 
ing that  Heaven  may  avert  from  our  beloved  country^  any 
other  kind  of  war,  we  conclude  in  the  last  words  of  the 
Report  of  ISUl,— Miiy  peace  bo  preserved,  and  the  Fine  Arts 
flourish. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  : — It  is  now  my  province  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report.  I shall  not  detain 
you  at  any  great  length,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  matter.?  referred  to  in  tho  report  to  which 
some  further  reference  may  bo  desirable.  I 
think  you  will  all  consider  it  matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  the  amount  subscribed, — recollecting 
the  condition  in  which  the  world  has  been  for 
some  time  past,  through  the  ambition  of  rulers 
and  the  intrigues  of  statesmen, — should  have 
reached  tho  sum  of  nearly  14,OOOL  The  report 
refers, — and  the  Council  of  the  Art-Union  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fact, — to  the  gradual 
establishment  and  opening  of  art-galleries  in  I ho 
provinces.  Year  after  year,  in  our  reports  and 
at  these  meetings,  reference  has  been  made  to 
tho  discredit  attaching  to  this  country  from  the 
fact  of  tho  absence  of  such  galleries,  while 
they  arc  present  in  all  the  important  towns  of 
the  Continent.  You  have  heard  from  the 
report, — you  probably  knew  before, — that  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  Nottingham  have  made 
or  are  making  at  this  moment  remarkable 
efforts  to  establish  galleries  which  will  be  of  tho 
greatest  advantage  to  those  towns  and  their 
inhabitants.  At  Nottingham  there  will  be,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  a loan  collection  opened 
within  a very  short  time  which  will  prove  a 
source  of  the  greatest  delight  and  instruction 
to  thousands  of  people  who  up  to  this  time  have 
had  little  opportunity  of  seeing  the  finest  works 
of  art.  Another  point  referred  to  in  the  report  is 
the  utilisation  to  a greater  extent  than  is  now 
the  case  of  our  national  collections ; and  I am 
sure  all  of  you  will  endorse  the  desire  of  the 
Council  that  the  British  Museum,  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  and  other  national  establish, 
meats  of  the  kind,  should  be  made  of  more  use 
by  the  presence  there  of  gentlemen  able  to  point 
out  all  that  is  admirable  in  and  capable  of  being 
learned  from  the  collections.  Above  all,  I think 
we  should  anxiously  impress  upon  those  who 
have  the  power  of  providing  a remedy  that 
tho  numerous  students  who  attend  at  the 
British  Museum  and  at  South  Kensington 
deserve  some  looking  after.  There  should, 

I venture  to  observe,  be  appointed,  and  properly 
paid,  artists  to  aid  tho  student.?  in  their  studies, 
which  they  now  carry  on  under  the  greatest 
difficulties,  without  any  assistance  or  sugges- 
tions from  those  capable  of  aiding  them.  This 
is  not  the  moment  to  urge  upon  the  Government, 
embroiled  as  they  are,  the  adoption  of  this 
course ; but  should  we  escape  war, — as  we  all 
heartily  hope  and  pray  may  ho  the  case,  so  we 
escape  it  with  honour, — I do  hope  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  more  important  steps  for  the 
promotion  of  art  than  they  have  yet  done,  for, 
to  tell  the  tnith,  to  my  mind  they  do  very  little 
now,  and  they  certainly  ought  to  do  a great  deal 
more.  Artists  want  opportunities  ; opportuni- 
ties sometimes  make  artists.  Our  public  build- 
inga  should,  as  we  have  again  and  again  said  in 
our  reports,  and  as  I personally  have  often 
urged,  be  artistically  decorated,  if  only  to  find 
occupation  or  to  give  commissions  to  the  rising 
artists  of  the  country.  If  it  were  my  wish  to 
detain  you,  and  you  were  willing  to  listen,  I 
might  dwell  on  what  has  been  done  by  the  Art- 
Union  in  years  past,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  important  that  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion slionld  at  times  he  referred  to,  so  that  those 
who  now  support  it  and  are  in  it  should  be 
reminded  of  how  it  was  established  and  how  it 
has  grown.  I will  not  do  this  now,  important 
as  I consider  it  to  be,  but  I would  remind  those 
who  find  it  necessary  at  times,  not  to  defend, 
but  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  that,  apart  from  the  pleasure  which  it 
has  given  to  thousands  of  persons  in  every  part 
of  tho  world,  it  baa  raised  half  a million  of 
money  which  has  been  spent  upon  art ; it  has, 
kept  alive  the  art  of  line-engraving;  it  has 
revived  the  art  of  producing  bronzes ; and  it 
has  alone  maintained  the  art  of  medal  die- 
engraving. These  of  themselves  are  no  slight 


achievements,  and  should  be  recollected  by 
those  who  at  times  have  to  reply  to  those 
who  are  apt  to  speak  somewhat  slightingly 
of  the  Art -Union.  This  used  to  be  the 
case  with  some  of  tho  leading  artists,  but 
I do  not  think  it  is  so  now,  because  many  of 
those  who  are  now  leading  artists,  if  they  look 
back  to  their  early  days,  will  be  compelled  to 
remember  the  help  they  received  through  the 
Art-Union  of  London,  either  by  the  purchase  of 
some  one  of  their  pictures,  or  the  gaining  of 
some  preminm  or  prize  offered  by  the  society,! 
and  wliich  incidents  were  among  tho  firat  in  aiding 
them  to  attain  their  present  position.  There 
are  many  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  who 
are  never  unready  to  acknowledge  this.  Of 
those  artists,  however,  who  have  been  positively 
saved  from  ruin  the  world  never  hears.  A few 
weeks  ago,  the  death  of  tho  chief  master  of  one 
; of  the  principal  art-schools  in  Ireland  reminded 
me  of  a striking  incident  of  that  kind.  He  came 
to  me  a great  many  years  ago,  when  artists 
were  nob  so  well  paid  as  they  are  now,  and  said, 

“ Tour  association  has  saved  me  from  a great 
sin.  None  of  my  pictures  were  sold;  I felt 
utterly  ruined  and  depressed,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  that  a member  of  your  Council  had  re- 
commended to  one  of  your  prizeholders  the  pur- 
chaso  of  a picture  of  mine  I should  certainly 
have  destroyed  myself.”  He  obtained  his  ap- 
pointment very  shortly  after.  Many  such  stories 
might  be  told.  Wo  have  spoken  of  tho  past, 
bub  I will  now  betray  a confidence,  and  tell  you 
one  or  two  facts  as  to  the  future.  When  you  go 
to  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  next  week  you 
will  see  a remarkable  series  of  paintings  by 
Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  which  may  probably  be  called 
‘‘  The  Road  to  Ruin.”  There  are  some  five  of 
them,  and  I have  little  doubt  tbat  they  will  form 
a most  attractive  feature  of  tho  exhibition.  The 
Council  of , the  Art-Union  of  London  have  pur- 
chased the  right  to  engrave  those  pictures,  so 
that  the  whole  five  will  one  of  these  days  be 
presented  to  each  subscriber  of  a guinea.  If 
this  is  achieved, — it  will  of  course  take  some 
years,  — if  these  five  remarkable  works  are 
given  to  every  subscriber,  and  a due  amount 
left  for  prizes  out  of  the  annual  guinea,  I main- 
tain that  it  will  bo  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
results  of  co-operation  that  has  ever  been  seen. 
We  have  also  some  works  iu  preparation  on 
national  subjects  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  Mr. 
Coj)e,  R.A.,  and  many  others;  so  I think  you 
will  say  that  the  future  is  as  promising  as  tho 
past  has  been  satisfactory.  I move  that  the 
report  bo  received  and  adopted,  and  ask  Mr. 
Grote,  member  of  the  Council,  to  second  it. 

Mr.  Arthur  Grote. — I second  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

The  motion  having  been  put,  was  carried  nem. 
con. 

Mr.  Francis  Bennoch  said : — Our  success,  as 
the  report  has  mentioned,  depends  to  a largo 
extent  upon  the  loyalty  and  exertions  of  our 
various  agents,  but  it  as  largely  depends  upon 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  honorary  secretaries, 
and  therefore  I have  very  great  pleasure  in 
moving  “ That  the  warmest  thanks  of  tin.? 
meeting  bo  given  to  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock  and  Mr. 
Edmund  E.  introbus,  honorary  secretaries,  for 
their  continued  efforts  for  tho  prosperity  of  this 
society.”  Some  of  us  know  that  from  the 
beginning  Mr.  Pocook  has  been  one  of  our  most 
valuable  officers.  He  is  one  of  the  only  two  now 
remaining  who  originally  founded  this  society. 
Tho  efforts  and  achievements  of  tho  Art-Union 
of  London  have  been  so  well  explained  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  that  I need  not  say  anything  on  tho 
same  subject;  but  I have  one  little  incident  to 
relate  which  will  be  interesting  to  you,  as  it 
shows  how  far  and  wide  the  influence  of  our 
Axt-Union  is  known  and  appreciated — pene- 
trating, I may  almost  say,  even  into  the  very 
centre  of  savagery  itself.  Afriend  of  mine,  now 
making  surveys  in  New  Zealand,  entered  the 
hut  or  cabin  of  a Maori  chief,  and  great  was  his 
surprise  and  delight  to  find  adorning  the  walls 
of  the  humblo  abode  our  two  great  engravings 
of  Nelson  and  Wellington.  To  find  our  pictures 
appreciated  by  a man  of  that  sort  gave  my  friend 
a thrill  of  satisfaction  no  less  than  tbat  expe- 
rienced by  myself  when  I received  his  letter. 
This  and  like  results  we  may  largely  attribute 
to  tho  civilising  and  Christianising  influence  of 
tho  labours  of  the  late  Bishop  Selwyn,  who 
carried  with  him  not  only  the  doctrines  he  was 
I'onnd  to  teach,  but  that  kindly  sympatliy  which 
won  for  him  the  affection,  confidence,  and  deep 
legard  of  even  the  savage  tribes  themselves. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling.  — It  gives  mo  great 
pleasure  to  second  that  resolution,  not  only  on 
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account  of  the  esteem  in  which  I personally 
hold  the  gentlemen  named  in  it,  but  because  of 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  society,  which  it 
is  quite  clear  must  entail  upon  them  an  cnormons 
amount  of  labour. 

The  resolution  having  being  carried  unani- 
mously, 

Mr.  Pocock  said,— I thank  you  very  heartily, 
both  on  behalf  of  myself  and  for  Mr.  Antrobus, 
who  is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  unable  to  be  here  to- 
day. There  is  one  omission  in  the  resolution, 
however,  to  which  I should  like  to  refer.  The 
name  of  our  friend  Mr.  Watson,  tho  secretary, 
ought  to  have  been  included  in  it.  Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  further  to  propose, — “That  this 
meeting  offers  its  best  thanks  to  Mrs.  Bateman 
for  kindly  granting  the  use  of  her  theatre  for  this 
meeting ; and  to  Mr.  Loveday  and  Mr.  Mather 
for  the  arrangements  they  have  made.” 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.— I have  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  that. 

The  Chairman.  — I am  sure  you  will  all 
cordially  join  in  this  expression  of  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Bateman  for  her  handsome  denatiou  to  tho 
Art-Union  of  London  in  granting  us  for  this 
meeting  the  free  nso  of  her  theatre, — a theatre 
which  is  really  hallowed  now  in  the  minds  of 
earnest  playgoers. 

The  resolution  was  carried  hy  acclamation. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved, — “ That  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  and  a copy  of  the  print  be  given  to 
Miss  Vacber  and  Miss  Peregrine  for  their  kind 
assistance  in  drawing  the  prizes,  and  to  the 
scrutineers  and  auditors.” 

The  drawing  for  prizes  was  then  proceeded 
with,  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  succeeding  Mr. 
Godwin  in  the  chair  after  a time.  We  append  a 
list  of  the  principal  prize-holders,  amongst 
whom,  as  will  be  seen,  there  aro  many  colonial 
and  foreign  subscribers  : — 

A Painting,  by  Edaard  Biinean,"  The  Pelurn  of  the  Life 
Boat,"  valae  200  jittiiea*.— White,  Sam,  Norwich. 

300i.— Moore,  Dr.  M,,  CoTentry. 

150?,— Hopkins,  Mrs.,  Belmont-strcet ; Evans,  E.,  Neath. 

inOJ.— Dale,  H.,  Peckham-grove ; Eady,  Dr.,  Crawley; 
M'Kenzie,  A.,  Wairnka, 

75/..— Forbes,  J., Dundee;  Harding,  Jno.,  Stone  ; Snyder, 
U.  F.,  WiUinmport;  Laurento,  O.,  Robe;  Moody,  C., 
South  Australia  ; Moore,  W.,  Pershore. 

60/.— Chewings,  J.,  Koringa;  Christie,  W.,  Walsall; 
Gaunt,  Mrs.  W.  K..  Old  Thomrille  ; Hudson,  J,,  Leeds  ; 
Fidgeon,  Miss,  Reading;  Sewell,  J.,  Buenos  Ayres. 

60/,— C.  W.  Q,,  Barcelona;  Freeman,  W.  P.,  Shaw; 
Green,  Jos.,  Maidstone;  Hammond,  A.  O,,  Greenwich; 
Eino,  J.  C.,  Fenchurch-street ; Lilly^rhite,  A,,  Ouslow- 
road. 

452, _De  Keyscr.  P.,  Blackfriars;  Furze,  H.,  Forest- 
hill;  Gamboa,  F.,  Jersey;  Gibbs,  W.  C.,  Oatland ; 
Houghton,  Mrs.,  Kensington;  Jenkin.s,  H.  M..  Hanover- 
squaro ; Johnston,  Kelso;  Mecars,  Capt.,  Elgin- 

crescent;  M'Millsn,  J.,  Adelaide-read;  Murray,  W., 
Warwick-lane  ; Pilcher,  J.  D.,  Gordon-square  ; Wood,  T., 
Leeds. 

40/.— Allen  !c  Son,  Nottingham ; Bennett,  Dr.,  Caven- 
dish-square; Brown,  Dr.  H.,  Godaiming;  C.  U.  X., 
Barcelona;  Crossman,  Mrs.,  Camden-squaro ; Earl.  J., 
Ashford;  Habershon,  W.,  Bloomsbury-aquare  ; Jones, 

T.  B,,  llriiton;  Kelsey,  J.,  Hackney;  Larnoch,  J.  D., 
Belfast,  Victoria;  Reicl,  W.,  Edinburgh;  Taylor,  F., 
Walsall. 

35/.— Botterill,  Mrs.,  Upper  Thames-strect ; Cover, 

J.  L.,  South  Milford;  Fisher,  Mrs.,  Streatham  ; Hick, 
M.  B,  Wakefield:  Montgomerie,  J.  E.,  Strenky-bay; 
Orris,  Mrs.,  Norwich;  P.arker,  T.  T.  Lytham ; Russell, 
W.,  Perth,  South  Australia;  Rutter,  J.  S.,  Richmond; 
Saxon,  W.,  Stockwell;  Thomson,—,  Bromley -common ; 
Vyvyan,  R.  H.  8.,  St.  Columb.' 

30/._Clcaver,  J,,  Clapham;  Gelder,  N.,Kuaresborough  ; 
Hammond,  Mrs.,  Colchester;  Hanam,  Dr.,  Invercargill ; 
Hawkes,  W.  C.,  Cloudesley-aquare  ; Johnson,  F.,  West- 
square ; Keenan,  J.,  Bradford;  ^I*Donald,  T.  M.  Inier- 
cargill ; Mountain,  T.,  Grimsby;  Pick,  T.  A.,  Redhill ; 
Pooler,  R-  F,,  Brixton;  Smith,  J..  SwiifTham,  Weaver, 
W.  G,,  Hobart-town;  Wolfe,  J.  W.,  Upper  Montugu-raews. 

35;._J3arratt,  E.,  Bishop  Stortforcl ; _ Brewer,  H.  E., 
Portland;  Dennis,  F.,  Nottingham ; Griffin,  J.,  Malsall; 
Hall,  E.,  Narracoorte;  Harrison,  G.  O.,  Ashton-under- 
Linc  • Henderson,  J.,  Stansbury ; Hills,  B.,  Drt’tford; 
Hodgson',  J.  B.,  Stockton;  Houghton,  J.,  Railway 
Clearing-house;  Howells,  P.  A.,  Adelaide;  Nash,  S., 
Oxford-street;  Saunders,  P.,  Dundee;  Porter,  T.  D., 
Adelaide. 

20/.— Bird,  Dr.  E.,  Shrewsbury;  Bourne,  S.,  Notting- 
ham; Butler,  E,  B.,  Hobart  Town  ; Cooper,  F,  W .,  Hau- 
fai ; Craig,  D.,  Christchurch;  Easton,  S.  W.,  Islington; 
Hope,  J.,  Clare,  S.A.  ; Humphreys,  E.,  Bickley ; Isher- 
wood,  J.,  Darwen  ; Lewis,  Miss,  Port  Eewitt ; Leavitt,  C., 
Providence;  Malcozzi,  J.,  Smyrna;  Noyes,  G.,  Sutton; 
Read,  Jos.,  Leicester;  Sangster,  G,  E.,  Montrose;  Sar- 
gent, A,,  Denman;  Walker,  J.,  Railway  Clearing-house; 
Wright,  C.,  Toronto. 

15/.— Baber,  W.  H,,  Brixton;  Berryman,  S..  Kadina  : 
Bostock,  T.,  Burslem  ; Bryce,  C.,  Menno  ; Clarke,  IT.  B., 
Highbury  New  Park;  Cock,  F.  G,,  Wandsworth:  Dod- 
wetl,  J.,  Eoclea  ; Eaton,  Jas.  8.,  St.  Ninian'a,  Ashton; 
Horne,  W.  J.,  Old  Broad-street;  Huniphrys,  R.  _H., 
Sevenoaks  ; Ison,  W.,  Bexley;  Learmontli,  W,,  Ettriek ; 
Leiiden,  W.,  Railway  Clearing-house;  Palmer,  W.  L., 
Thi.stlc-grove  : Rowe,  E.,  Plymouth;  Saunders,  R.,  Ade- 
laide ; Snelgrove,  A,  G.,  London  Hospital ; Stockdale,  R., 
Roljc,  S.A.  ; Tidy,  H.  T.,  Sittiiigbourne  ; Worham,  — , 
Bow. 

10/. — Anderson,  J.,  Melton;  Archer,  W.,  Reading; 
Blow,  J.,  Greenwich;  Cameron,  R.  B-,  Hobart  Town; 
Clark,  A.,  Charlotte-street;  Clewett,  F.  J.,  Duncannqtt-  i 
street;  Coates,  Miss,  Greymouth;  Collyns,  G.  N.,  More-  ? 
tonhamptou ; Cook,  W.  B.,  Stirling;  CouJdery,  H.  H.,  . 
Lower  Sydenham;  Cox,  S,  G.,  Leicester;  C.  W.  L.,  Bar- r 
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cMona  ; Eftst,  J.,  Silchcster-road,  W. ; Ellis,  W.  J.,  Mel- 
bourne; Evans,  W.,  Kciinitigton  Park-road;  Hall,  F., 
Plymoulli  ; Harlaud,  S.,  Leeds;  Holdsworth,  J.,  Sand- 
hurst; Howard,  M.  It.,  IloUoway;  Lanuaard,  F.,  Bilbao; 
Marricc'iiii,  C.,  Smyrna;  Mills,  J.  C.,  jiew-street,  S.W.  ; 
Moss,  Geo.  W..  Grej-mnutU  ; Palmer,  W.  T.,  Clifton: 
Parkinson,  J.,  .Junior  Naval  and  Military  Club;  Post, 
S.  P.,  Cincinnati;  Prescott,  Sir  George,  Clarges-street, 
Shannon,  W.,  Angaston;  Turner,  C.,  77,  Park-street,  W.; 
■Welburn,  — , Veryan. 

A Bronze  Group,  " America,"  from  the  original  by  Mr. 
Bell. — Noon,  A.,  Adelaide. 

A Bronze  Slafiiette,  “ I'he  Warrior,"  after  the  original 
bv  B.  Thornycrqft. — Francis,  J.,  Portmadoc;  Terry,  Major 
W.,  St.  Cross,  Winchester. 

A China  Tazza. — Breaker,  W.,  Quebec;  Burrell,  H., 
18,  Edith-road,  Peckham  : Coles,  J.  F.,  2,  Bedford-street, 
Sfraud;  Crofton,  Mrs.,  Weatbourue-lerrace  ; Gale,  W.  F., 
Caterham;  Elasbv,  B.  B.,  18,  Gloueester-road,  Kew ; 
Ilarver,  W.  F..  Chartham  ; Heydeinann,  P.,  3,  Steele's- 
road,  Havcr.stock-hill ; Richards,  G.,  Worthing;  Russell, 
A.,  Quebec. 

A bronze  " Bioer"  Tazza. — Bume,  W.  L.,  Bank  of 
England,  Leeds  ; Dines,  .7.  C.,  15,  Clipstone-street.  S.W. ; 
Derby,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  St.  James’s-square ; Fother- 
gill,  R.,  Bcdale ; Gelder,  W.,  ICnareahorough ; Grey,  R., 
Water-lane;  Hale,  B.,  IloUy-hiU,  Hartfield ; Hopps,  J. 
Bipon ; Jimenez,  R.,  Puerto;  Maliug,  Dr.,  Sunderland ; 
MaUinson,  T.,  Welshpool;  Monies,  George,  Sutton; 
Purvis,  T.  T.,  Railway  CTeariug-house;  Ridley,  J.,  Union 
Bank;  Stack,  J.,  Adelaide;  Stiles,  W.,  Wells-strcet,  W. ; 
Stribliug,  C.,  Bury-street,  W.C.;  Wildman,  R.,  Settle; 
WilMnsoi),  Mrs.  G.,  Mitcham,  S.A. ; YoUaud,  J.  G,, 
Barnet. 


DECOEATIVE  ART  IN  SCOTLAND.* 
About  tlie  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
•was  born  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  one  -who  tvas 
destined  to  occupy  a high  niche  in  the  temple 
of  art  fame,  and  was  known  in  after  years  as 
the  Scottish  Van  Dyke.  Jameson’s  early  train- 
ing in  art  'was  effected  on  the  Continent,  and  he 
rapidly  acquired  great  skill  and  reputation  in  his 
native  country.  When  Charles  I.  visited  Scot- 
land, the  Edinburgh  Council  requested  Jame- 
son’s presence  in  the  capital,  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  bis  Majesty’s  portrait.  The  King  and 
Queen  both  acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  and  the 
result  was  a great  success,  and  was  highly  ap- 
proved of  by  the  royal  pair.  Tliia  eminent 
artist  was  chiefly  engaged  in  portrait-painting, 
although  there  is  evidence  in  a few  of  his  works 
that,  had  there  been  encouragement  in  the 
more  decorative  spirit,  ho  would  have  gladly 
employed  his  pencil  in  its  exposition.  One  of 
the  known  works  wherein  he  exhibited  this  ten- 
dency is  preserved  in  Taymouth  Castle,  being  a 
beautiful  example  of  illuminated  scroll-work 
and  colour,  depicting  the  genealogical  tree  of  the 
Glenorchy  family;  and  another  is  a composition 
exhibiting  a perspective  view  of  our  own  city, 
where  ho  introduces  au  allegorical  figure  of 
; Neptune  in  the  foreground.  Indeed,  Jameson’s 
i artistic  success  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the 
I history  of  art  iu  Scotland.  This  is  a circum- 
I stance  which  causes  a little  surprise;  not  that 
! his  works  did  not  merit  all  the  commendation 
I that  they  received.  But  when  we  take  into 
I account  the  state  of  society,  and  the  absence  of 
] everything  pertaining  to  art,  we  are  struck  at 
I the  appreciation  of  his  abilities  and  the  ample 
I reward  accorded  him,  as  is  proved  by  tbe  extent 
I of  the  fortune  he  left.  From  this  excellent 

i painter  there  arose  many  followers,  but  it  would 
appear  that  none  of  them  attained  anything  like 
the  reputation  secured  by  their  master,  and, 
j with  very  few  exceptions,  failed  even  to  pre- 
1 serve  their  names  from  oblivion.  Nevertheless, 

: however  much  we  may  regret  the  absence  of 

j any  biographical  sketch  of  those  painters,  it 
' would  not  fit  our  present  purpose,  nor  be  of 
! much  advantage  to  us,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
i of  decorative  art  having  been  practised  at  the 
; period,  nor  for  many  years  after.  And  although 
I many  names  appeared  from  time  to  time  whose 
1 works  seem  to  have  met  the  requirements  of  the 
I age,  it  was  not  until  about  fifty  years  after  the 
: Scottish  Van  Dyke  had  passed  away,  that  one 
I who  bore  a name  which  is  specially  memorable 
I appeared — Allan  Ramsay,  nameson  of  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  “ Gentlo  Shepherd.”  He 
' was  a man  of  singular  talent,  and  is  justly  and 
honourably  spoken  of  as  tbe  restorer  of  the 
: limner’s  art  from  the  affectation  of  manner 

' which  had  been  introduced  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 

■ whose  fantastic  treatment  of  ladies’  portraits 
I had  been  imitated  by  his  followers,  and  had 
; grown  to  a great  excess,  more  particularly  in. 

the  treatment  of  the  drapery,  -svliich,  although 
I the  figure  itself  expressed  repose,  was  repre- 
: sonted  as  restless  and  flowing. 

We  have  now  reached  au  epoch  in  the  art 
! history  of  our  country,  in  which  our  native 
I artists  are  no  longer  to  have  a merely  local 


I * By  Mr.  Thomas  Bonnar.  From  an  address  entitled 
I The  Past  of  Art  in  Scotland,”  delivered  at  the  inaugural 
■ meeting  of  the  Awociation  of  Master  Painters  in  Scotland. 


standing,  but  their  fame  is  to  be  known  and 
esteemed  throughout  the  world  of  art.  Among 
tho  first  to  achieve  this  high  honour  was 
Alexander  Runcimau,  in  whose  works  we  espe- 
cially discern  the  true  spirit  of  decorative  att. 
Ho  was  born  iu  Edinburgh  in  tho  year  1736. 
Through  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  baronet 
of  Penicuik,  Sir  James  Clerk,  he  was  enabled 
to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Rome.  During 
Runciman’s  sojouru  in  the  Eternal  City  ho 
became  deeply  imbued  with  tho  spirit  of  art, 
which  breathed  upon  him  from  the  roofs  and 
walls  of  tbe  churches  and  palaces  there  and  in 
Venice,  and  ho  inhaled  those  inspirations  that 
enabled  him  on  his  return  to  recompense  his 
noble  patron  by  designing  and  executing  in  oil, 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  drawing-room  at  Penicuik 
House,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions 
of  decorative  art  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  this 
day  it  continues  unrivalled  for  splendid  pictorial 
conception  and  vigorous  and  expressive  treat- 
ment. The  subjects  are  taken  from  Ossian’s 
poems,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  room  is 
named  Ossian’s  Hall.  There  arc  several  other 
proofs  of  Runcimau’s  decorative  skill  in  the 
same  house.  The  dome  of  tbe  staircase,  for 
instance,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  purely 
ornamental  art,  while  in  the  outside  porch  the 
ceiling  is  painted  in  exquisite  bas-reliefs.  St. 
Patrick’s  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  in  this  city, 
also  possesses  an  important  work,  placed  over 
the  altar.  He  also  introduced  an  artistic,  and 
at  tho  same  time  constructive,  system  of  deco- 
rative art  that  so  appropriately  wrought  in  with 
the  style  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
public  rooms  of  that  period,  tho  walls  of  which 
were  invariably  panelled.  With  the  assistance 
of  many  talented  decorators  whoso  names  have 
been  lost  to  us,  he  was  largely  employed  in 
adorning  these  apartments  with  painted  panels 
placed  over  the  doors  and  mantelpieces,  repre- 
senting landscape  'views  of  our  country  which, 
I may  here  suggest,  in  all  probability,  formed 
the  basis  of  that  special  phase  of  art,  that  in 
our  time  has  arrived  at  such  excellence,  and  by 
which  our  artists  have  justly  gained  such  high 
repute.  Runciman  and  his  scholars  likewise 
executed  fanciful  architectural  groups  in  light 
and  shade  on  panels.  Many  specimens  of  these 
have  been  brought  to  light  through  the  action 
of  the  City  Improvement  Trust,  the  course  of 
whose  operations  had  rendered  it  necessary  to 
demolish  numbers  of  houses  in  tbe  old  parts  of 
the  town.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  we  must  look  on  Runciman  as  the  truly 
foremost  representative  of  tho  decorative  ele- 
ment in  what  had  been  a very  prosaic  craft,  and 
tho  reviver  of  that  desire  for  the  employment 
of  decoration  in  our  homes  which  has  happily 
now  been  accepted  and  received  with  public 
approbation.  Runciman  bad  also  the  distinction 
conferred  on  him  of  being  the  frst  native  artist 
officially  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactui’es,  &c., 
in  Scotland,  to  the  position  of  Master  of  the 
Academy  for  Drawing  in  1772.  He  died  iu 
1785,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  office  by  tho 
celebrated  David  Allan,  who  achieved  so  many 
brilliant  triumphs  in  the  field  of  art. 

David  Allan  was  born  in  this  city,  but  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  art-education  in  Glasgow, 
in  an  academy  founded  by  Robert  and  Andrew 
Foulis.  Ho  subsequently  studied  in  Romo, 
where,  in  open  competition,  he  carried  away  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke  for 
the  best  historical  composition,  the  subject  being 
tbe  origin  of  painting.  This  picture  may  bo  seen 
at  the  present  timo  in  our  National  Gallery. 

The  influence  of  the  school,  so  successfully 
presided  over  by  Allan  and  bis  predecessor 
Runciman,  ultimately  became,  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  William  Allan,  the  nucleus  from -which  arose 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  The  latter,  like 
Ins  predecessors,  raised  himself  by  sheer  force 
of  genins,  to  tho  exalted  position  of  president  of 
that  Academy  which  ho  had  so  ably  assisted  to 
establish. 

The  style  introduced  by  Runciman  continued 
to  be  greatly  patronised  throughout  the  country, 
and  employed  the  youthful  efforts  of  such  men 
as  David  Allan,  Sir  William  Allan,  Stansfield, 
Ewbank,  Fenwick,  Roberts,  J.  Wilson,  Kidd, 
Cooper,  Gibb,  Balmar,  Nichol,  and  Bonnar, 
nearly  all  of  whom  began  their  career  iu  the 
painting  establishments  of  this  city.  And  not 
a few  of  the  heads  of  these  painting-shops  have 
become  noted  for  their  artistic  skill, — such 
names  as  Coulson,  the  brothers  Norrie,  Sommer- 
ville,  and  Clelland,  all  of  whom  were  good 
artists,  and  were  well  versed  in  tho  technical 
knowledge  of  decorative  art.  It  is  assuredly 


gratifying  to  be  able  to  associate  such  names 
with  our  craft, — names  that  are  renowned 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  which  have  gained  a position  in  tho  very 
highest  rank  of  the  art  profession. 

However  pleasant  it  may  be  to  contemplate 
these  results,  we  niay,  without  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  grumbling,  ponder  for  an  instant  over 
tbe  questions  which  they  suggest, — or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  the  one  question  into  which 
they  resolve  themselves, — namely,  what  would 
have  been  the  issue  had  there  been  a general 
demand  for  the  works  of  the  mural  decorator. 
To  my  mind  the  answer  is  clear,  and  carries  no 
uncertain  sound  in  its  ring,  and  may  bo  con- 
veyodin  these  words : — “ Had  there  been  a steady 
and  apparently  extending  desire  for  tho  higher 
and  more  artistic  forms  of  decorative  art,  nearly 
all  these  illustrious  names  would  have  remained 
iu  our  ranks,  and  would  have  shed  the  lustre  of 
their  presence  over  our  craft,  and  by  their  in- 
valuable  direction  and  aid  the  mural  art  of  the 
country  might  have  obtained  an  eminence 
equal  in  dignity  and  position  to  that  of  any 
country  in  Europe.” 

The  consequences  of  this  lack  of  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  public  showed  them- 
selves in  many  ways,  but  there  was  one  in  par- 
ticular which  had  the  'greatest  effect  in  retard- 
ing the  advance  of  our  special  art,  and, 
unfortunately,  it  still,  to  some  extent,  prevails, — 
that  is,  as  soon  as  an  individual  connected  with 
our  trade  imagines  that  ho  discerns  in  himself 
a capacity  for  the  exposition  of  what  is  called 
the  higher  sphere  of  art,  bo  immediately  puts 
aside  those  things  which  he  affects  to  look  upon 
as  beneath  him.  I presume  wo  are  all  of  ua 
familiar  with  instances  of  that  kind.  The 
aspiration  may  doubtless  exhibit  commendable 
ambition,  but  the  capabilities  are  not  always 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  end  is  disaster,  in 
place  of  the  anticipated  triumph  ; for,  it  is  not 
an  external  acquirement  which  may  bo  learned 
by  rote.  True  art  is  an  innate  faculty,  and  it  is 
not  often  that  nature  bestows  on  the  world  men 
with  the  genius  of  John  Philip,  of  Aberdeen,  or 
David  Scott,  of  this  town,  whose  names  will 
always  be  associated  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  the  greatest  colourists  which  this 
century  has  produced  in  Britain.  And  again  we 
have  Horatio  Macculloch,  of  Glasgow,  who 
inaugurated  his  artistic  career  by  employing 
his  pencil  on  the  embellishments  of  those  floating 
palaces  for  which  the  Clyde  is  celebrated.  And 
although  it  is  a natural  and  laudable  thing  for 
every  man  to  strive  for  what  is  high  and 
honourable,  I think  there  is  so  much  that  is 
meritorious  to  be  gained  in  the  field  which  we 
cultivate,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  seek  for 
fresh  pastures.  No  doubt  there  are  difficulties 
to  encounter  and  obstacles  to  be  thrown  down, 
and  prejudices  to  be  overcome,  but  the  re- 
ward  of  success  would  sufficiently  repay  the 
effort.  And  that  success  would  consist  in  raising 
decorative  art  to  its  proper  place,  and  defining 
its  functions  as  a puro  and  legitimate  form  of 
“ art  thought”  which  would  inspire  its  exponents 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  acquire  tho  necessary 
knowledge  of  its  technicalities,  and  tho  skill  to 
employ  that  knowledge  so  as  to  ensure  appro- 
bation, and  the  courage  to  face  undauntedly 
that  mercenary  spirit  so  powerful  iu  these  days, 
which  attempts  to  change  it, — no  matter  how- 
ever genuine  the  nature  of  the  art  may  be, — 
into  a medium  of  merely  fashionable  traffic, 
enslaved  by  certain  hard  and  fast  precepts  pro- 
mulgated by  a few  who  have  arrogated  to  them- 
selves that  imaginary  privilege. 

The  results  of  such  coercion  are  invariably 
fatal,  and  they  pass  the  way  of  all  things  that 
are  dominated  by  the  tyrant  fashion.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  tendency  of  tbe 
present  day  seems  to  lie  in  that  dii-ection.  I can 
thiuk  of  nothing  better  fitted  to  withstand  the 
wave  which  threatens  to  break  down,  or  at  least 
retard  the  rising  art  spirit  of  the  country,  than 
the  united  action  of  this  and  similar  associations 
in  denouncing  and  discouraging  all  that  is  of  a 
clap-trap  and  upholstery  propensity. 

It  is  a subject  for  congratulation  to  find  at 
the  present  time  that  the  decorative  profession, 
although  holding  a position  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  fully  understood,  and  notwith- 
standing tho  arduous  studies  essential  for  the 
attainment  of  even  a humble  standing  in  its 
ranks, — it  is,  I repeat,  gratifying  to  find  so  many 
earnest  workers  iu  our  ranks  ; and  all  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  observe  closely,  can  easily 
perceive  that  the  (lay  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  study  of  decorative  art  will  be  considered  a 
qualification  in  its  possessor  which  shall  com- 
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mand  the  respect  of  the  commanity.  It  already 
ioclades  amongst  its  patrons  many  of  the  upper 
classes,  a number  of  whom  are  enthusiastic  in 
its  praise,  and  are  by  their  activity  in  its  favour 
popularising  our  beautiful  art,  and  inciting  that 
numerous  class,  who  in  all  matters, — taste 
included, — join  their  voice  in  the  cry  that  has 
gone  forth,  obedient  to  the  injunctions  of 
those  who,  according  to  their  judgment,  are 
qualified  to  define  what  is  to  be  regarded  as 
acceptable. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  mark  the 
advancement  of  our  art,  and  I have  every  con- 
fidence that  with  the  liberal  encouragement  of 
the  public  (when  contrasted  with  the  struggles 
of  our  brethren  forty  years  ago)  which  we  enjoy, 
combined  with  the  enlightened  system  of 
technical  education  in  vogue,  the  spread  of  the 
principles  of  art  by  the  machinery  of  our  schools 
of  design,  and  with  the  rich  and  varied  examples 
open  to  our  study  in  the  galleries  of  South 
Kensington,  and  within  the  walls  of  our  own 
Industrial  Museum,  we  ought  to  have  every 
reliance  in  the  future  of  our  art  to  excel,  or 
at  all  events  to  compare  favouraby  in  design  and 
beauty  of  form,  with  the  productions  of  other 
lands,  although  they  have  enjoyed  for  centuries 
the  advantages  which  are  only  now  being  brought 
within  our  reach.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  but 
that  the  extension  of  mural  art,  iu  addition  to 
the  want  of  patronage,  was  greatly  retarded  by 
our  domestic  proclivities  making  ns  slow  to 
comprehend  or  accept  decorative  art  in  its 
higher  development.  This  might  have  been 
otherwise  had  onr  manners  and  customs  been 
similar  to  those  of  France  and  Germany,  where 
for  a long  period  art  lias  been  generously 
patronised,  even  in  the  smallest  towns,  which 
possess  in  abundance  theatres,  concert-halls, 
cafes,  &c.,  the  most  important  of  tho  former 
being  generally  supported  by  tho  Government. 
As  a rule,  these  places  are  decorated  with  con- 
siderable artistic  effect ; the  question  of  expense 
is  evidently  a matter  of  secondary  import,  tho 
main  object  being  a desire  to  make  them 
attractive  and  agreeable  places  of  entertain- 
ment. It  is  beyond  question  that  they  serve, 
although  it  may  be  unconsciously,  to  educate 
public  taste,  by  making  it  familiar  with  objects 
of  beauty  and  refinement.  And  not  only  is  this 
end  realised,  but  this  class  of  work  has  also  the 
merit  of  furnishing  employment  to  a largo 
number  of  decorators  ; and  for  this  cause 
alone  the  encouragement  extended  by  Go- 
vernment may  be  looked  upon  from  an  art 
point  of  view  as  of  great  public  and  national 
advantage. 

That  the  employment  of  mural  decoration  as 
a medium  for  the  embellishment  of  our  churches 
and  public  buildings,  as  well  ns  our  private  man- 
sions, should  only  be,  and  is  best  inculcated  by, 
a gradual  but  appreciative  process,  is  too  appa- 
rent a fact  to  admit  of  enlarging  upon.  It 
should  have  that  facile  power  of  beauty  which 
will  enable  it  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  art 
that  will  imperceptibly  blend  itself  with  tho 
national  assthetio  tastes,  and  that  so  firmly  that 
it  will  ultimately  become  an  essential  mode  of 
the  art  and  expression  of  the  every-day  life  of 
tho  community. 

But  let  us  not  'assume,  as  some  people  would 
have  us  to  believe,  that  this  happy  accomplish- 
ment of  our  wishes  is  ready  to  spring  into  exist- 
ence all  at  once,  although  it  is  undoubted  that 
the  germs  of  art  have  been  widely  sown,  and 
have  now  become  deeply  rooted  in  our  midst. 
They  require  but  the  warmth  of  patronage  for 
their  growth  and  enduring  development.  And 
on  us,  an  association  of  decorators,  lies  the  onus, 
nay,  the  imperative  duty,  to  guide,  cherish,  and 
protect,  in  every  manner  possible,  this  object 
of  our  solicitude,  to  beware  that  it  sinks  not  into 
a mere  soulless  mass  of  reprodnetions  devoid  of 
life  or  meaning.  Let  steady,  earnest  study  be 
our  motto ; and  let  us  always  endeavour  to 
engraft  on  our  works  the  stamp  of  individuality, 
which  is  the  prominent  feature  of  true  art ; for 
on  our  success  or  failure  in  this  depends  the 
decision  whether  wo  shall  be  accepted  or 
rejected  for  the  position  we  so  ardently  aspire 
to  occupy  as  the  exponents  of  the  expressiveness 
of  the  decorative  art  of  Scotland.  We  must  not 
be  discouraged  if  immediate  success  does  not 
reward  our  efforts,  hut  should  rather  be 
animated  by  an  increasing  desire  to  master  that 
subtle  quality  of  beauty  which  so  materially 
assists  us  in  promoting,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
— individually  and  collectively,  — the  refine- 
ment  and  elevation  of  that  high  idealistic 
state  of  society,  by  and  for  which  we  live  and 
work. 


WATEE-GATE,  YORK-STAIES. 

glR_ — A correspondent,  in  your  last  number, 
has  called  attentiou  again  to  tho  discreditable 
condition  in  which  for  so  long  a time  this 
beautiful  work  of  Inigo  Jones  has  been  allowed 
to  remain.  I conclude  that  it  is  likely  to  remain 
as  it  is  until  it  is  thoroughly  agreed  that  the 
right  position  for  it  has  been  found  ; and  I am 
afraid  that  the  suggestion  of  your  correspondent 
will  not  advance  the  matter.  But  I venture  to 
think  that  the  favourable  moment  has  at  last 
come  for  raising  it  from  its  half-buried  con- 
dition, and  placing  it — not  far  from  its  original 
site — in  a position  most  suitable  with  regard  to 
its  history,  where  it  will  be  well  placed  for  the 
display  of  its  owu  beauty,  and  where  it  must 
contribute  to  the  effect  of  tbe  objects  with  which 
it  will  be  associated.  There  is  but  one  spot  that 
fully  meets  all  these  requirements.  It  is  imme- 
diately opposite  the  steps  on  the  Embankment 
upon  which  Cleopatra’s  Needle  is  about  to 
be  raised.  Thus  York-gate  (as  I think  it 
should  be  called)  would  again  bo  at  the  head  of 
York  Stairs;  but  instead  of  being  an  outlet  iu 
an  embattled  wall,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
when  tho  Duke  of  Buckingham  used  to  pass 
through  it  to  his  barge,  it  will  serve  to  break 
tho  monotony  of  a long  line  of  iron  railing,  and 
form  a picturesque  entrance  to  the  garden.  The 
object,  however,  it  would  most  serve  in  placing 
it  here,  is  tho  balance  and  contrast  it  would 
afford  to  the  obelisk.  This  would  again  throw 
its  shadow  upon  a gateway  ; and  one  of  the 
many  associations  from  which  it  has  been  torn 
would  be  restored  to  it.  Perhaps  the  two  objects 
would  combine  with  tho  best  effect  from  the 
river;  but  to  those  passing  along  tho  Embank- 
ment, where  there  are  at  present  not  too  many 
objects  of  interest  to  attract  attention,  the 
graceful  old  gateway,  embedded  in  foliage  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  mysterious  Needle,  with 
its  attendant  sphinxes  looking  calmly  into  the 
water,  on  the  other,  will  together  give  an  ini- 
pression  which  few  even  of  Cook’s  tourists  may 
have  retained  from  anything  they  have  seen 
abroad.  A.  P. 


THE  COLD  STORAGE  WHARF. 

The  extensive  premises  under  tho  Cannon- 
street  Station  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway, 
reaching  from  Thames-street  down  to  the  river, 
and  which  were  formerly  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Macfarlane,  founders,  have  been  recently  taken 
on  lease  by  the  Cold  Storage  Wharf  (Limited), 
and  converted,  at  considerable  outlay,  into  a 
market-hall,  refrigerating  storage,  and  general 
and  bonded  vaults. 

The  situation  is  very  central,  being  in  tho 
heart  of  the  City,  and  it  possesses  four  landing 
stages  at  the  riverside,  with  ample  cartage  way. 
The  storage  capacity  is  nearly  500,000  cubic 
feet,  and  tho  area  27,000  square  feet.  The 
refrigerating  chambers  are  capable  of  holding 
more  than  a week’s  supply  of  meat  for  the 
whole  metropolis ; and,  besides  meat,  it  is  pur- 
posed to  store  poultry,  fish,  fruit,  and  other 
perishable  foods,  one-third  of  the  building  being 
fitted  up  for  this  branch  of  business. 

The  perfect  development  of  the  foreign  meat 
trade  has  been  greatly  retarded,  and  the  profits 
considerably  reduced  below  a remunerative 
point,  from  want  of  pi'oper  storage,  where  con- 
signments could  be  kept  iu  good  condition  for 
the  markets  ; but  it  is  hoped  that  tho  principle 
adopted  and  just  now  pnt  into  operation  by  this 
company  will  meet  that  requirement.  Although 
the  system  of  cold  storage  is  by  no  means  an 
experiment,  having  been  in  use  in  America  for 
some  time,  it  has  involved  long  and  careful 
deliberation  as  to  the  best  means  of  applying 
and  establishing  a system  snitablo  to  tho  build- 
ing of  a capacity  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  metropolis. 

On  considering  the  matter  of  food  supply 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  during  1877, 
104,371,394  lb.  of  fresh  meat,  valued  2,046,6701., 
were  imported  into  this  country  from  America, 
and  200,420  cases  from  Australia,  the  import- 
ance of  any  undertaking  for  securing  the  delivery 
of  the  meat  fresh  and  good  to  the  consumer  will 
become  more  than  ever  manifest,  and  should 
such  a result  be  successfully  and  permanently 
obtained,  the  prices  will  of  necessity  fall  much 
below  what  are  now  necessarily  charged. 

The  following  is  a description  of  the  scheme, 
which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Archibald  D. 
Dawnay,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Griiuing,  architect, 
and  carried  out  lender  their  direction  by  Mr. 


Garrud,  builder,  and  Messrs.  Russell  & Co., 
engineers,  Hatcbam. 

Four  of  the  arches,— 5,  6,  7,  and  8 on  plan,— 
are  entirely  isolated  and  made  airtight;  the 
entrance  to  them  is  from  a passage  also  shnt  off 
at  each  end,  so  as  to  limit  the  quantity  of  air 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  any  chamber.  The 
doors  are  of  double  thickness,  in  double-rebated 
and  grooved  frames,  lined  with  rubber  stops, 
and  fastened  with  heavy  iron  self-tightening 
latches.  A double  glazed  opening  shows  a 
thermometer  and  hygrometer  hung  inside.  A 
vacuum  gauge  is  also  inserted  with  au  inside 
funnel,  as  a precaution  should  accident  arise  to 
any  of  the  valves,  and  stop  the  passage  of  air. 
The  interior  of  the  ground  floor  of  each  chamber 
is  fitted  up  with  hooks  and  bars,  upon  which  to 
bang  quarters  of  meat ; the  upper  floor  is  also 
prepared  for  storing  baskets  and  crates  of 
perishable  foods. 

An  arch  contiguous  to  No.  8,  termed  the 
“ coil-chamber,”  is  fitted  up  with  four  coils  of 
6 in.  by  in.  cast-iron  pipes  connected  with 
bonnet  bends,  and  strapped  to  a gridiron  of 
rolled  joists  at  varying  heights  from  the  floor. 
These  pipes  are  laid  to  a transverse  fall  of 
1 foot,  and  to  an  alternate  rise  and  fall  longi- 
tudinally of  1 in.,  and  graduated  so  that  any 
condensation  of  moisture  in  the  air  in  its  pas- 
sage through  tho  pipes  may  run  to  the  lowest 
end,  and  thence  into  a cast-iron  syphon  pot 
w'hich  is  attached  to  each  coil  ; these  pots  are 
luted  with  water  to  prevent  air  being  drawn. 
The  lower  end  of  each  coil  is  fitted  with  a 
funnel,  and  passed  through  the  chamber  wall, 
and  bolted  to  an  iron  receiver  of  sufilcient  size 
for  four  inlets.  The  receiver  is  prepared  for 
holding  charcoal  trays  and  chemically  saturated 
wool  BO  as  to  purify  the  air  when  necessary 
before  passing  into  the  coils. 

Under  the  coils  a grid  is  fixed  for  supporting 
the  ice,  which  is  laid  in  sufficient  quantities  to  cool 
tho  entire  pipe  surface ; arrangements  are  also 
made  by  means  of  tanks,  so  that  tho  coils  can 
be  wholly  immersed  in  a friozing  mixture  other 
than  ice.  The  upper  end  of  each  coil  is  con- 
veyed to  the  corresponding  cooling  chambers, 
into  which  it  projects  with  a funnel. 

Outside  of  the  chambers,  and  running  parallel 
with  tliem,  is  laid  a 9-in.  exhaust  main,  to  which 
is  connected  a draw-off  pipe  from  each  chamber, 
having  at  its  extreme  end  a funnel  projecting 
above  tho  fioor. 

At  one  end  of  the  main  a Waller  and  Beale’s 
exhauster  is  fixed,  capable  of  drawing  15,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  and  which  is  driven 
by  n horizontal  lO-horso  high-pressure  engine. 
The  boiler  is  an  ordmaiy  short  ‘‘  Comisb,”  fitted 
with  a steam  injector  and  other  usual  appliances. 
A series  of  valves  are  placed  in  various  situa- 
tions along  the  pipes  and  coils,  so  that  one  or 
tnoro  chambers  may  bo  worked  togo'hcr  or 
singly;  or  two  coils  may  be  worked  into  any  one 
chamber  if  greater  cold  is  requisite. 

The  coil-chamber  being  filled  with  ice,  or  tho 
tanks  with  mixture,  it  is  closed  up,  and  the 
valves  for  tho  chamber  to  be  werked  being 
opened,  and  the  exhauster  set  in  motion,  a 
partial  vacuum  is  first  produced,  and  then  tho 
air  is  admitted  into  tho  receiver,  and  passes 
through  the  coil  and  ascending  pipe  into  the 
upper  and  thence  into  the  lower  floors  of  the 
cooling-chamber,  and  is  drawn  out  by  the  pipo 
attached  to  the  exhaust  main. 

A pipe  velocity  of  3 ft.  per  second,  and  equal 
to  a discharge  of  3,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  will 
reduce  tho  temperature  of  a chamber  to  38°  in  a 
few  hours,  or,  otherwise,  in  proportion  to  its 
cubical  capacity  and  the  temperature  of  the 
chamber  at  the  time  of  closing,  and  also  to  the 
temperatui-e  of  the  food  stored. 

The  machinery  is  kept  at  work  day  and  night. 
Each  coil  contains  about  300  ft.  of  pipe.  A 
number  of  trials  have  been  made  \mder  varying 
circumstances,  all  of  which  have  substantiated 
tho  hypothesis  of  tho  engineer. 

In  addition  to  tho  storage  this  company  is 
inaugurating  its  own  service  of  home  and 
foreign  refrigerating  rail  cars  and  vessels  : the 
cars  are  now  being  designed  by  Mr.  Dawnay, 
and  they  will  in  all  probability  be  built  by  au 
English  wagon  company. 


Dustou. — One  of  tho  windows  in  the  chancel  . 
of  Duston  Church  has  just  been  filled  with  i 
stained  glass  to  the  memoiy  of  tho  late  Mr,  , 
Henry  Billington  Whitwoi'tb,  of  Dallington  i 
Hall.  The  window  represents  the  Ascension  of  f 
our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  was  executed  I 
I by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 
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THE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT. 


It  is  ivitli  feelings  of  deep  regret— we  may  say 
with  a sort  of  despair— that  we  tarn  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  Wellington  memorial 
now  that  it  is  at  last  opened  to  public  view^ 
Every  one  who  knew  anything  about  the  wor  - 
and  its  author  knew  that  in  it,  so  far  as  the 
Bcnlptnred  figures  at  least  are  concerned,  we 
had  at  last  one  great  work  in  modem  Enghsh 
memorial  sculpture.  This  is  literally  thrown 
away.  One,  of  course,  knew  very  well  that  the 
recess  called  the  Consistory  Court  in  St.  Paul  s 
Cathedral  could  not  possibly  bo  a good  position 
for  a work  of  such  dimensions  as  this  ; but  only 
the  inspection  of  it  now  that  the  whole  (except 
the  terminal  figure)  is  erected  and  the  scaffolds 
and  screens  removed,  could  give  any  idea  of  the 
enormity  of  the  mistake  that  has  been  made. 
There  is  absolutely  710  place  from  which  to  see 
the  figures  which  are  artistically  the  chief  glory 
of  the  design.  From  the  ends  and  from  the 
south  side,  whence  the  light  is  thrown  on  them, 
it  is  only  possible  to  see  them  absurdly  fore- 
shortened, and  the  south  vuew  of  the  figures  in 
any  case  is  not  the  principal  one  ; they  front  the 
other  way.  From  the  north  side,  no  doubt,  wo 
can  get  a more  distant  view  of  them,  but  how  r' 
As  silhouettes  against  the  light  of  the^  aisle 
window ! It  is  inconceivable  that  anything  so 
stupid  could  have  been  done  as  deliberately  to 
build  up  a gi-eat  and  costly  monument  in  such  a 
place,  without  (apparently)  once  reflecting  that 
sculpture  cannot  possibly  be  seen  when  hctii-een 
the  eye  and  tho  light.  It  is  the  last  and  most 
deplorable  instance  of  the  inevitable  fate  which 
seems  to  await  all  effort  at  anything  great  in 
sculptural  and  monumental  art  in  this  country. 
Here  is  a work  to  which  a gifted  man  gave  the 
best  years  of  lus  life,  into  which  be  put  all  that 
was  best  in  him,  and  it  is  placed  whore  all  his 
genius  and  all  his  labour  are  thro-wn  away.  But 
for  having  seen  “ Valour  and  Cowardice  ” in  tho 
octagon  hall  of  tho  Eoyal  Academy,  we  should 
not  have  had  an  idea  what  grand  qualities  there 
are  in  it  j as  it  is  we  see  the  sele  of  the  foot 
of  “ Cowardice,”  and  the  cheek  and  chin  of 
“ Valour,”  and  voila  tout ! What  there  may  be 
to  admire  in  the  other  group  we  can  hardly  say, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  see  it. 

The  architectural  pedestal  presents  more  room 
for  criticism  than  we  had  anticipated.  The 
general  idea  is  admirable ; but  the  details  are 
of  doubtful  excellence  (sculptors’  architectural 
detail,  we  mast  say,  very  rarely  is  good).  Tho 
twisted  bits  of  rope  (apparently)  which  separate 
the  panels  in  the  bronze  dado,  have  a bad 


report  of  the  council. 

EOYAL  IKSTITDXE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  report  which  %vill  be  read  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  on  the  6tli  of  May  will  inclnde 
iVw  fwnvTTTTi'no'  nfuraffranhs  : — “ An  increase  01 


tne  panels  m tut)  uiuuco  uauu,  ^ 

appearance,  and  seem  quite  unmeaning;  the 
cherub’s  heads  in  the  frieze  have  a rather  nn- 
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happy  look,  as  if  squeezed  between  architrave 
ind  comice;  and  the  ornament  of  foliage,  &c., 
on  the  upper  moulding  of  the  sur-base  of  the 
podium,  though  very  beautiful  and  delicate 
work  in  itself,  seems  out  of  place,  giving  a 
broken  and  ragged  line  where  continuity  and 
strength  are  specially  required.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns  are  beautiful,  however,  in 
design  and  workmanship  ; and  there  are  novelty 
and  good  effect  in  the  diaper  over  the  surface 
of  the  columns. 

No  defects  of  detail  of  this  kind,  however, 
would  affect  the  power  and  force  of  the  principal 
Bcolptoral  groups,  which  are  thus  condemned 
to  be  lost  to  all  real  appreciation.  The  position 
is  simply  deplorable,  and  the  fact  ought  at  once 
to  be  faced  that  a hopeless  mistake  has  been 
made,  that  a great  work  has  been  hidden 
“ under  a bushel,”  and  that  the  only  course  is 
to  take  the  whole  down  with  due  care  and 
erect  it  where  justice  can  be  done  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  tennmal  figure,  at  present 
forbidden,  we  may  add  that  we  entirely  coincide 
with  those  who  think  that  the  monument  is 
truncated  and  incomplete  in  tout  ensevihle  with- 
out it.  The  idea  of  placing  the  Mving  figure  of 
the  Duke  over  the  recumbent  effigy  was  not 
quite  happy,  perhaps ; an  allegorical  figure  of 
Fame,  or  War,  or  something  of  that  nature, 
would  have  been  better;  bnt  Stevens’s  model 
of  the  figure  ia  complete,  and  it  will  be  better 
to  take  it  as  it  is  than  invent  another  of  a 
different  idea;  indeed,  any  other  course  would 
be  wrong.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  monument 
must  be  moved  from  its  present  position  ; until 
that  is  done,  it  is  nonsense  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  ; adding  the  equestrian  statue,  as  that 
would  only  be  to  throw  away  another  fine  piece 
of  sculpture. 


the  following  paragraphs  An  morease  of 
bnsinesB  has  been  liappily  supplemented  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  members.  Ihe 
Council  have,  however,  to  announce  with  regret 
the  resignation  of  nine  Fellows  and  four 
Associates.  Death  has  also  canned  off  eleven 
nrofessional  members.  At  the  same  time  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  Follows  does  not 
afford  an  equal  augmentation  in  the  number  ot 
members,  for  eleven  of  the  new  Fellows  have 
come  from  tho  class  of  Associates.  Neverthe- 
less  the  annual  number  of  professional  members 
is  638,  made  up  of  327  Fellows  and  311 
Associates.  Of  these  638  there  are  about  21o 
who  are  non-metropolitan  members  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  compare  that  number  with  the 
figures  of  former  years.  In  1876  there  were 
about  606  members  of  both  classes,  and  of  them 
more  than  200  were  uon-motropolitau  ; m 1874 
there  were  about  576  members  of  both  clape.s, 
andof  themmore  thanlSO  weronon-metropohtan. 
Since  the  reorganisation  of  the  Institute,  fifty- 
four  gentlemen  have  been  elected  Fellows  or 
Associates,  and,  of  these,  eighteen  are 
metropolitan,  making  exactly  one-third.—wbich 
is  about  the  same  proportion  as  that  existing 
before  the  equalisation  of  tho  annual  subscrip- 
tions. Since  the  issue  of  the  last  report,  twenty- 
five  Fellows,  twenty  - four  Associates,  and 
seventy-two  Honorary  Associates  have  been 
elected,  making  a total  (exclusive  of  Hon. 
Follows,  Hon.  Members,  and  Foreign  Corre- 
spondents) of  710  subscribing  members,  against 
628  in  October,  1877,  and  about  606  in  1876.” 

“Tho  Council  turn  with  confidence  to  theii’ 
financial  statement.  On  previous  occasions  it 
has  been  often  agreeable  for  them  to  observe 
that  the  amount  received  in  subscriptions  for 
the  twelve  months  under  examination  has 
exceeded  the  estimate  published  at  the  be- 
ginning of  'that  year;  it  has  boon  sometimes 
necessary  to  report  an  excess  of  actual  dis- 
bursements  over  the  sum  provided  in  that 
estimate.  Thus,  in  1876,  while  the  actual 
expenses  exceeded  by  180i.  the  sum  estimated, 
the  amount  received  in  subscriptions  exceeded 
by  601.  the  sum  named  in  tho  estimate  for  that 
year.  Though  tho  total  disbursements  of  1877, 
estimated  at  1,934L,  have  been  exceeded  to  tho 
amount  of  601.  18s.  8d.,  the  excess  is  more  than 
explained  by  the  honorarium  for  special  services 
in  1876-77  voted  to  tho  last  secretary,  and  the 
special  outlay  for  fittings  and  furniture  incurred 
for  the  Architectural  Examination.  The  Council 
are  glad  also  to  state  that  the  actual  revenue 
from  subscriptions  at  tho  close  of  1877  has 
exceeded  by  1871.  15s.  the  estimate  made 
twelve  months  before.” 

“ It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  members  that 
a clause  in  the  Charing  Cross  and  Victoiia 
Embankment  Approach  Act  involved  the  Council 
in  official  and  friendly  intercourse  with  .the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  thus  ‘ That  the 
architectural  elevations  of  all  buildings  to  be 
erected  under  this  Act,  fronting  the  new  ap- 
proach to  the  Thames  Embankment  or  fronting 
any  street  to  he  made  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Board  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
any  such  buildings.”  The  Council,  therefore,  in 
compliance  with  the  clause,  examined  the  several 
designs  which  have  been  submitted  to  them ; 
have  expressed  an  opinion  thereon;  and  have 
suggested  alterations.  Furthermore,  a deputa- 
tion from  them  has  attended  a committee  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing questions  with  reference  to  the  new 
avenue.  The  deputation  was  received  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  and  the  Council  have  been  im- 
pressed  with  the  conviction  that  their  opinion 
upon  the  elevations  of  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  Northnmberland-avenuehas  already  received 
and  will  receive  due  attention  from  the  Metro- 
politan Board. 

Another  matter  connected  with  that  Board 
has  lately  interested  the  Council.  On  receipt 
of  the  Bill  which  had  been  introduced  into  Par- 
liament for  the  amendment  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  and  Building  Acts,  the  Council, 
having  carefully  considered  the  provisions  of 


the  Bill,  felt  it  their  duty  to  represent  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  their  objections  to  much 
that  was  proposed.  These  representations, 
adopted  after  a few  verbal  amendments  by  the 
Council,  were  submitted  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  and  au  examination  of  the  Bill,  as 
amended  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  leaves  no  doubt  bub  that  prac- 
tically some  of  the  most  prominent  modifica- 
tions  desired  by  that  Council  have  been  conceded. 
The  valid  objection  to  that  clause  in  the  original 
Bill  by  which  the  Board  could  from  time  to 
time  make,  alter,  vary,  and  amend  such  bye- 
laws  as  they  might  deem  expedient,  has  been 
limited  by  the  insertion  of  a proviso  that  (see 
tho  amended  Bill,  clause  15)  ‘ A bye-law  made 
under  this  section*  shall  not,  nor  shall  any 
alteration  therein  or  repeal  thereof,  be  confirmed 
by  tho  principal  Secretaries  of  State  until  the 
expiration  of  two  months  after  a copy  of  the 
bye-law,  together  -^vith  notice  of  the  intention  to 
apply  for  confio:mation  of  tho  same,  has  been 
published  by  the  Board  once  at  least  in  each  of 
two  consecutive  weeks  in  two  or  more  news- 
papers circulating  in  the  metropolis,  and  copies 
of  such  bye-law  and  notice  have  been  delivered 
at  the  office  of  tho  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,’  &c. 

The  conditions  originally  proposed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  deposit  of  plans  have  been  consider- 
ably modified,  and  now  affect  only  public 
buildings  and  other  structures  to  which  the 
rules  of  the  Building  Act  do  not  apply. 

The  somewhat  arbitrary  powers  which  by  tho 
original  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  confer  on  the 
Board,  enabling  them  to  pull  down  any  building 
begun  to  be  erected  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  or  the  bye-laws  made  thereunder, 
have  been  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  a 
paragraph  giving  power  of  appeal  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  by  whom  alone  au  order 
in  writing  authorising  the  Board  so  to  act  can  be 
made. 

Another  clause  of  the  original  Bill  which  gave 
power  to  the  Board  to  sell  the  land  as  well  as 
the  materials,  in  cases  where  the  materials  of  a 
dangerous  structure  were  not  of  sufficient  value 
to  pay  expenses,  has  been  modified,  in  the 
Amended  BiU,  to  the  effect  that,  ‘ no  part  of  the 
land  whereon  such  structure  stands  or  stood 
shall  be  built  upon  until  the  balance  due  to  tho 
Board  is  paid.’  These  results  encourage  the 
Council  to  hope  that,  in  future,  intended  legis- 
lation  with  reference  to  buildings  in  the  metro- 
polis will  not  be  initiated  without  matters  of 
technical  import  being  early  brought  under  theii- 
consideration. 

The  suggested  Bill  to  prevent  tho  acceptance 
of  illicit  commissions  has  also  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Council.  While  anxious  that 
right  be  done,  they  have  not  swerved  from  the 
position  maintained  by  the  President  in  the 
correspondence  which  took  place  in  1876-77  iu 
the  public  journals.  Tho  rules  of  the  Institute 
and  the  obligations  accepted  by  every  member, 
not  to  mention  the  recognised  code  of  honour 
among  gentlemen,  afford  a guarantee  against 
the  malpractices  of  men  who  call  themselves 
architects  without  valid  title  to  an  honourable 
name.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  that  con-riction, 
the  Council  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the 
Legislature  in  order  to  prevent  and  exterminate 
what  critics  have  justly  termed  ‘ fraud  by , 
fiduciary  agents.’” 


e ri^dly  between  the 
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* “ It  ia  difficult  to  draw  tho  line  naimj  uci.nfL-ii 
town  membera  and  those  residiiw  at  a distance.  For 
stance,  a member  at  Croydon  or  Seigate  is  called  a to'f" 
member.  Members  having  offices  both  in  London  and  the 
provinces  are  counted  as  town  members." 


BUILDING  AT  TOTTENHAM. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tho  Tottenham  Local 
Board,  Sir  Charles  Reed  called  the  attention  of 
the  Board  to  the  new  houses  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Seven  Sisters-road,  which  were'i 
being  run  up  with  great  rapidity  during  the  latel 
wet  weather, 'and  the  floors  of  which  were  a veryr 
few  inches  above  the  level  of  tbeground.  Mr., 
De  Page,  in  reply,  said  that  the  houses  were) 
built  on  abed  of  concrete,  and  that  there  werei 
12  in.  between  this  bed  of  concrete  and  thet 
flooring,  bnt  that  it  would  certainly  have  beetu 
desirable  to  have  had  the  floors  raised  a few; 
inches  higher.  Mr.  Stacey,  a member  of  thel 
Board,  fully  endorsed  the  remarks  of  Sir  Charles: 
Reed  as  to  the  new  houses  now  being  built,] 
adding  that  those  members  of  the  Board  wbol 
walked  about  the  parish  were  perfectly  hornfiedi 
to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  foundations  were* 
laid  down  and  the  materials  made  use  of,  noti 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seven  Sisters-i 
road,  but  of  Page-green,  the  Crescent,  and  otheo 
parts  of  the  parish. 


* Affecting  sites  aud  foundations. 
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KRAMES’S  HOTEL,  MALMO, 
SWEDEN. 


This  bnilding  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
imposing  aspect  presented  by  the  Stortorget,  at 
llalmb,  which  vies  in  the  estimation  of  travellers 
with  the  most  fashionable  resorts  of  great  cities. 
This  hotel,  the  work  of  the  architect  Rasmussen, 
with  its  facade  embellished  with  turrets,  form- 
ing by  itself  a whole  quarter  on  the  northern 
side  of  Stortorget,  is  so  organised  as  to  satisfy 
all  the  requirements  of  the  present  age.  It 
contains  100  bedrooms,  besides  dining-rooms, 
with  all  their  appurtenances.  A festival-hall 
will  be  erected  in  the  northern  wing  of  the 
hotel,  with  an  entrance  from  Adelgatan.  The 
building  includes  a number  of  good  shops. 


ST.  WOLFGANG’S  CHURCH,  ROTEENBURG, 
BAVARIA. 


Thf  church  of  St.  Wolfgang,  in  Rothenburg, 
the  subject  of  our  illustration,  is  a very  inte- 
resting example  of  the  clever  way  in  which 
Medimval  architects  overcame  the  dif&cnlties 
offered  by  the  site  or  situation  of  their  build- 
ings. Few  modem  architects  would  have 
ventured  upon  the  erection  of  a church  in  such 
a position  as  that  occupied  by  tbo  one  we  are 
about  to  describe. 

The  Church  of  St.  Wolfgang  consists  of  a 
nave,  which  is  in  plan  nearly  a perfect  square, 
and  a long  narrow  chancel  terminating  in  a 
shallow  apse.  There  is  a small  fleche  on  the 
roof  near  the  west  end,  and  three  vaulted 


recesses  opening  into  the  nave  on  the  south 
side.  The  pecnliarities  of  the  site  necessitated 
this  treatment  of  plan.  The  nave  had  to  be 
crowded  in  between  tbo  city  wail  on  the  north 
side  and  a street  on  the  south,  whereas  its 
termination  westward  was  determined  by  tbe 
city-gate.  The  spaces  formed  by  the  embrasures 
between  the  internal  buttresses  of  the  city- 
walls  gave  the  space  for  the  vaulted  recesses 
to  which  we  have  previously  referred.  Thus 
a serviceable  and  very  practicable  nave  was 
erected,  but  then  came  tbe  difficulty  bow  to 
fit  a chancel  on  to  this  nave  ; for  as  the  street, 
which  bounded  the  church  on  the  south,  turned 
off  rapidly  in  a northern  direction  at  tbe  east 
end  of  the  nave,  it  was  evident  that  the  chancel 
could  not  extend  so  far  south  as  the  nave,  and 
must  thus  bo  narrower  than  the  nave.  If, 
however,  the  chancel-arch  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  east  end  of  the  nave  the  chancel, 
would  be  painfully  narrow  and  quite  unsuited 
to  the  dignity  and  importance  required  for  such 
a building  by  tbe  ceremonial  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  were  to  continue  in  a 
lino  with  that  of  the  nave  and  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel  kept  within  that  of  the  nave,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  chancel  would  be  “ all  on  one 
side.”  As,  however,  the  Mediseval  architects 
were  eminently  practical  men,  it  was  decided  to 
sacrifice  symmetry  to  convenience,  and  a glance 
at  onr  illustration  will  show  how  cleverly  tbe 
difficulty  of  arranging  this  lop-sid^d  plan  has 
been  overcome.  By  placing  tbe  chancel  in  its 
present  position,  another  advantage  was  also  to 
be  derived,  for  its  eastern  termination  was  able 


to  be  continned  as  far  as  a semicircular  bastion 
which  was  built  into,  and  thus  form  the  apse. 
A considerable  difficulty  presented  itself  to  the 
builders  in  the  lighting  of  this  church.  No  light 
could  be  gained  at  the  west  end  because  it 
abutted  against  the  city  gate.  The  whole  of  the 
north  side  was  against  the  city  wall,  and  the 
eastern  apse  was  formed  in  the  bastion  of  the 
wall ; so  the  only  quarter  from  which  light 
could  be  obtained  was  the  south.  The  beautiful 
effect  of  the  light  in  this  church  suggests  to  us 
that,  where  practicable,  it  might  be  well  to  have 
windows  only  on  one  side  of  a church.  The 
treatment  of  the  vaulting  is  veiy  remai-kable,  as 
not  only  the  cross-ribs,  but  also  the  diagonals, 
are  treated  as  arches,  which  do  not  follow  the 
same  curve  as  the  soffit  of  the  vaulting.  Like 
many  other  churches  in  this  part  of  Germany, 
St.  Wolfgang’s  retains  its  ancient  altars  and 
reredoses.  The  latter  are  beautiful  examples  of 
German  carved  woodwork  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, richly  painted  and  gilt,  but  now  in  a sad 
state  of  mutilation. 

There  is  a small  sacristy  arranged  in  one  of 
the  embrasures  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
Over  the  little  door  which  leads  into  it  from  the 
church  is  some  decarative  painting,  consisting 
of  inscribed  scrolls  interwoven  with  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  thistle. 

As  this  interesting  church  has  been  closed  for 
many  years,  it  is  in  a sad  state  of  neglect  and 
decay,  but  we  would  rather  see  it  in  this  condi- 
tion than  subjected  to  such  an  unfeeling  and 
inartistic  restoration  as  that  which  has  been 
recently  carried  out  at  the  noble  church 
St.  James,  in  the  same  town. 


ST.  WOLFGAi^G’S  CHURCH,  EOTHENBURG,  BAVARIA. 
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ENGLISH  HOUSES  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

The  following  is  an  official  account  of  what 
haa  been  done  in  this  direction : — 

“ The  total  length  of  the  English  apace 
fronting  the  central  avenue  being  upwards  of 
540  ft.,  it  was  deemed  adviaable  to  sub-divide 
the  facade  into  five  portions,  and  to  separate 
each  of  these  from  one  another  by  gardens. 
By  this  means  it  has  been  possible  to  give  to 
each  of  the  five  houses  a distinctive  character, 
and  to  relievo  the  monotony  of  a long,  im- 
broken  frontage.  The  first  house,  on  entering 
the  central  avenue  from  the  grand  vestibule, 
has  been  erected  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Laacclles,  of 
121,  Bunhill-row,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  R. 
Norman  Shaw,  R.A.  It  is  in  the  Queen  Anne 
stylo  of  architecture,  and  is  constructed  of  a 
patented  imitation  of  red  brickwork,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  Lascelles,  faced  with 
thin  slabs  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  with 
smaller  slabs  of  red  concrete,  the  size  of  bricks  5 
these  slabs  are  screwed  on  to  a timber  frame- 
work. The  furniture  and  decorations  of  this 
house  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Graham,  of  37,  Oxford-street;  the  wall-papers 
by  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.,  Esses-road,  Islington; 
and  the  whole  has  been  offered  by  these  firms 
to  his  Royal  Uighnoss  the  President  for  the  use 
of  the  Commission.  The  second  house,  the 
pavilion  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  has  been  erected  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners  from  the  desigpis  of  their  ai’chitect, 
Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  for  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Commission.  This  house  is  in  the 
Elizabethan  stylo,  and  has  been  constructed  of 
rubble  stonework,  faced  with  coloured  plaster  in 
imitation  of  red  brickwork,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  eutrance-gates  of  this  pavilion 
and  the  garden-gates,  as  also  the  railings  on 
either  side  of  it,  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Barnard,  Bishop,  & Barnard,  of  Norwich.  The 
interior  fittings  and  decorations,  together  with 
the  furniture,  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Gillow  & Co.,  with  whom  are  associated 
some  English  exhibitors,  whose  offers  to  con- 
tribute a part  of  their  exhibition  have  been 
accepted.  The  whole  of  the  designs  for  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  have  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Gillow  & Co.,  176,  Oxfoi’d-street,  from 
drawings  by  their  artists,  Messrs.  Henry  and  Hay. 
The  third  house,  being  a facade  of  red  brick  and 
tei'ra-cotta,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Doulton& 
Co.,  of  Lambeth,  and  exhibited  by  them,  is  the 
design  of  Messrs.  Tarring  & Wilkinson;  the  fur- 
niture  and  decorations  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Shoolbred  & Co.,  of  Tottenham-court- 
roacl,  and  placed  by  them  at  the  disposal  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  president.  The  fourth  house 
of  the  series,  erected  by  Messrs.  William  Cubitt 
& Co.,  of  258,  Gray’e-inn-road,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Gilbert  Redgrave,  the  architect  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  offered  by  them  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  the  use  of  the  Commission, 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  house  is  built  of  pitch-pine 
framework,  enriched  with  carving,  and  filled  in 
with  plaster-panels — a style  of  constrnction 
known  as  half-timbered  work,  and  very  much 
employed  in  England  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  entrance-gates,  in 
wrought  Iron-work,  which  enclose  the  garden 
between  this  house  and  the  end  one,  have  been 
made  by  Messrs.  William  Cubitt  & Co.  for  Lord 
Crewe’s  park  from  the  design  of  Mr.  E.  Barry, 
R.A.  The  fomiture  of  this  house  has  been  pro- 
vided by  Canadian  manufacturers  ; the  carpets 
are  supplied  as  part  of  their  exhibition  by 
Messrs.  John  Brinton,  of  Kidderminster ; and 
wall-papers  by  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.,  Essex- 
road,  Islington.  The  fifth  house,  erected  by 
Messrs.  Collinson  & Lock,  of  Fleet-street,  was 
designed  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Colcutt.  It  is  in  the  style 
of  an  English  country-house  of  the  reign  of  King 
WiUiam  HI.  The  framework  is  of  timber.  The 
furniture  and  internal  decorations  of  this  house 
are  manufactured  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Col- 
linson & Lock.” 

Interesting  as  most  of  these  buildings  are 
from  their  designers’  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  do  not  include  any  attempt 
at  the  highest  sort  of  work. 


New  Bridge  in  Paris. — A new  iron  foot- 
bridge over  the  Seine,  erected  with  the  object 
of  connecting  the  quarter  of  Passy  with  that  of 
Javal,  was  opened  on  the  14th  ult.  M.  Barti' 
was  the  engineer  who  had  charge  of  the 
works. 


FACTORY  CHIMNEY  CONSTRUCTION.* 

Refehence  to  the  various  authorities  who 
have  written  upon  chimney  construction  will 
show  that  there  is  a wide  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  dimensions  for  chimneys.  Mr. 
Robert  Armstrong,  in  the  ai^pendix  to  his 
“Chimneys,  Furnaces,  and  Fireplaces,” says, — 

“ It  may  bo  set  down  as  an  axiom  that  a stoam-enffino 
chimney  cannot  be  too  large,  if  only  provided  with  a damper, 
although  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred  at  the  present  time 
[186IU  are  decidedly  too  small.  They  are  uiuihle  to  create 
a sufficient  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  conse- 
quently, a smoky  flame  is  produced,  instead  of  aflame  with 
little  or  no  smoke.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Peter  Carmichael,  in 
a paper  on  “ Factory  Chimneys,”  read  before 
the  Institution  of  Engineers  in  Scotland  in  1865, 
says  his  experience  is  that — 

“ Moat  factory  chimneys  are  too  large  for  the  work  they 
have  to  do, — not  too  high  (they  can  hardlv  be  that),  but 
too  wide,  especially  at  the  top.  In  our  [Messrs.  Baxter 
Brothers,  flax-mills,  Dundee]  practice,  invariably  as  more 
boUera  and  furnaces  have  been  added  to  11  chimney,  the 
draught  has  been  improved ; and  it  is  obrious  that'if  the 
opening  in  the  chimney  be  too  large  compared  with  the 
wmolc  of  the  openings  in  tbe  dampers  passing  into  it,  the 
draught  will  be  reduced.  Hence  it  is  very  noticeable  in 
many  chimneys,  which  arc  largo  in  proportion  to  tbe 
number  of  furnaces  they  serve  or  the  coals  consumed,  or 
where  a new  chimney  is  put  up  to  servo  for  prospective 
additional  furnaces,  the  smoke  issuing  from  such  has  a 
very  lasy  ascent,  and  they  arc  generally  blackened  a long 
way  down  from  the  top  by  the  smoke,  for  when  a breeze  is 
blowing,  the  smoke,  instead  of  ascending,  falls  down  the 
leeward  side  of  the  chimney,  and  clings  to  it  like  a ragged 
black  flag." 

Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  in  his  “ Boiler  and  Factory 
Chimneys,”  published  in  1877,  also  cautions  us 
against  too  large  a flue.  He  says, — 

" It  is  usually  considered  that  the  larger  the  area  of  the 
chimney  the  better  the  draught ; but  this  is  not  always  the 
ease  with  lofty  chimneys,  where  the  gases  can  cool  dowu 
too  rapidly  in  a yhimney  of  large  section,  and  it  has  been 
found  in  several  instances  that  when  chimneys  are  very  large 
for  the  number  of  boilers  they  serve,  or  for  the  quantity  of 
coals  bumt,  as  when  a chimney  is  built  to  serve  for  future 
additions  to  the  boiler-power,  the  draught  is  improved  by  the 
better  maintenance  of  temperature  as  additional  boilers 
are  set  to  work.  When  the  area  of  tho  chimney  is  much 
larger  than  the  aggregate  area  of  the  flues  debouching  upon 
it,  the  diminution  of  friction  and  the  erjiansion  of  the  liot 
gases  into  a large  area  are  favourable  for  the  improvement 
of  the  draught.  But  the  velocity  of  tho  ascent  of  tho 
heated  gases  may  be  very  much  diminished,  and  in  extreme 
cases  where  the  ascending  current  does  not  fill  the  chimney, 
so  to  speak,  downward  currents  of  air  will  bo  produced, 
especially  with  the  wind  iu  certain  directions,  to  the  im- 
pairment of  the  draught.” 

Temperature  of  Escaping  Gases. — Mr.  Peter 
Carmichael  recorded  observations  made  from 
time  to  time  for  several  years  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  escaping  products  of  combus- 
tion in  the  flues  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chimneys,  and  also  took  notes  of  the  force  of 
the  draught,  both  of  which  are  important 
elements  iu  considering  the  value  of  a chimney 
for  doing  its  work  properly,  and  he  gives  the 
results  as  follow; — 

“The  temperature  is  obtained  by  using  small  strips  of 
the  following  metals,— zinc,  wliich  melts  at  700’;  lead, 
600° ; bismuth,  500° ; and  tiu,  .Small  bits  of  each  of 

these,  about  1 in,  long  and  i in.  broad,  are  pierced  with  a 
hole,  for  passing  a nlre  tlirough,  and  suspended  in  tbo  flues 
behind  the  damper,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  and 
the  time  noted  when  they  are  melted.  From  these  observa- 
tions, frequently  repeated,  and  tried  under  various  circum- 
stances, it  has  been  found  that  the  temperature  is  nearly 
uniform  at  800°  behind  tbe  dampers : 400°  melts  at  once 
600’ generally  iu  less  than  a minute,  600’  melts  when  the 
fire.s  are  in  good  condition,  and  TW’  does  not  melt.  So 
nnvarying  are  these  results  under  different  circumstances, 
that  I assume  600’  at  the  bottom  of  our  chimneys  as  a 
standard  uf  temperature  of  escaping  products.” 

Foundations.  — Tho  Edinburgh  Gasworks 
chimney  exerts  a pressure  on  the  foundations  of 
8 tons  2 cwt.  per  square  foot.  If  a good  natural 
bottom  is  not  to  be  obtained,  an  artificial  founda- 
tion must  be  made,  either  by  concreting  or 
driving  piles.  The  former  is  generally  sufficient. 
At  the  spot  upon  which  the  structure  is  to  be 
raised  the  different  strata  immediately  beneath 
the  surface  must  be  examined  by  boring  until 
some  definite  stratnm  be  reached.  By  a re- 
ference to  the  depth  of  this  bed  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  excavation  is  arrived  at.  In 
all  cases  the  foundation  must  be  equally  re- 
sistant, that  is,  all  parts  of  it  must  be  capable 
of  bearing  the  same  amount  of  pressure.  If 
this  be  not  attended  to,  unequal  settlement  is 
sure  to  result.  In  all  cases  the  "made  earth” 
mast  be  removed.  If  the  stratum  immediately 
beneath  be  of  clay,  gravel,  chalk,  or  other  firm 
bed,  and  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  thick  for  a 
solid  bearing,  the  excavation  may  be  finished 
and  the  foundation  laid  in.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  tho  substratum  is  generally 
" made  earth,”  beneath  which,  at  variable  depth®, 
not  often  exceeding  13  ft.,  a good  bottom  is- 
usually  met  with,  when,  to  save  brickwork,  on- 
: Crete  msyi-  be  thrown  in  until  only  encugh  deptl 

* From  a paper  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft,  C.E.,  recenth 
read  before  the  Civil  and  Mecbaaical  Eiifiiiieers’  Society. 


is  left  from  the  surface  to  cover  tho  footings  of 
the  chimney.  A good  example  of  the  value  of 
concrete  is  afforded  by  a chimney  that  was 
built  by  Mr.  Clegg  at  Fulham,  in  1829.  The 
foundation  was  a quicksand.  After  the  excava- 
tion was  got  out  to  a depth  of  15  ft.,  an  iron  rod 
sank,  with  little  moro  than  its  o-nm  weight,  15  ft. 
more ; it  was,  in  fact,  as  bad  a foundation  as 
could  possibly  occur. 

The  Townsend  Chimney,  PortDundas,  Glasgow. 
— The  total  height  of  this  chimney  from  founda- 
tion to  top  of  coping  is  468  ft.,  and  from  ground 
level  to  summit  454  ft.  The  history  of  its  con- 
struction, and  of  its  thi'eatened  failure  when 
nearly  completed,  is  fraught  with  much  interest. 
The  chimney  was  designed  and  built  by  Mr. 
Robert  Corbett,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Townsend, 
Crawford-street  Chemical  Works,  Port  Dundas. 
No  piles  were  used  in  the  foundation,  which  is 
on  “blue  till”  or  clay,  which  is  as  solid  and 
compact  as  rock.  The  foundation  consists  of 
thirty  courses  of  brick  on  edge,  the  lowest  course 
being  50  ft.,  and  tho  topmost  course  33  ft. 
diameter.  The  foundation  was  commenced  on 
July  30,  1857,  and  finished  on  August  20  of  the 
same  year.  The  erection  of  the  shaft  was  con- 
tinued until  November  11,  1857  (excepting  fi*om 
September  3 to  October  5,  during  which  period 
operations  were  susijended).  This  closed  tho 
first  season.  The  second  season  commenced  on 
June  10,  1858,  and  closed  on  October  16  in  tho 
same  year,  the  stalk  at  the  latter  date 
being  228  ft.  in  height.  The  third  and  last 
season  commenced  on  June  3,  1859,  and  the 
coping  was  laid  on  October  6 of  the  same  year  ; 
bnt  tbo  work  was  suspended  from  September 
15  to  October  5,  in  consequence  of  the  chimney 
swaying.  During  this  interval  it  was  restored 
by  twelve  cuttings  with  saws  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  inclination,  as  detailed  hereafter. 
The  inside  lining  or  cone  is  of  O-in.  fire-brick, 
and  about  60  ft.  in  height,  built  distinct  from 
the  chimney  proper,  with  air-space  between, 
and  covered  on  top  to  prevent  dust  from  falling 
in,  but  built  with  open  work  in  the  four  upper 
courses,  so  as  to  allow  of  air  passing  into  the 
chimney.  The  size  of  the  bricks  used  in  tho 
construction  of  the  chimney  was  10  in.  by  4 in. 
byS^in.;  and  the  number  consumed  was  as 


follows : — 

Common  bricks  in  chimney 1,142,533 

Cumposition  and  lirebricks  iu  cone 167  -Affd 


Total 1,300,000 

The  bricklayers’  time  was: — In  1857,  316 
days  of  ten  hours  each ; in  1858,  431^  days  of 
ton  hours  each ; and  in  1859,  423i  days  of  ten 
hours  each,  giving  a total  of  1,171  days’  time 
occupied  in  building  tho  chimney,  which  gives 
on  an  average  1,110  bricks  built  per  day  of  ten 
hours  by  each  bricklayer.  Besides  the  above 
number  of  bricks  used  in  the  chimney,  there 
were  also  100,000  used  in  constructing  flues, 
&c.  Tho  total  number  of  bricks  laid  in  chimney 
and  flues  was  1,400,000,  the  weight  of  which, 
at  five  tons  per  thousand,  is  7,000  tons.  The 
cope  is  of  vitrified  till,  purpose-made,  about 
9 in.  wide  by  3 in.  thick,  flanged  over  the  wall 
of  the  chimney,  and  jointed  with  Portland 
cement.  Tho  top  of  the  chimney  was  struck 
by  lightning  some  time  since,  which  displaced 
and  threw  to  the  ground  some  pieces  of  coping, 
and  upon  inspection  only  one  of  the  flanges 
was  found  to  be  broken.  Iron  hoops  were  built 
in  at  a distance  from  the  surface  of  9 in.  at  the 
bottom,  and  4^  in.  at  tho  top,  and  at  intervals 
of  25  ft.  in  height.  The  thickness  of  the  wall 
of  the  chimney  varies  as  follows,  commencing, 
of  course,  at  the  ground  level : — 

Ist  section,  30  ft.  in  height,  6 ft.  7 in.  thick. 


10th 

11th 

12th 


Total  464  ft,  from  ground  line. 


The  height  originally  contemplated  for  the 
chimney  was  450  ft. ; but  when  about  350  ft. 
up  it  was  proposed  to  add  about  35  ft.  to  the 
original  height,  making  the  total  height  485  ft.  : 
hence  the  increased  height  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  sections.  But  on  the  completion  of 
the  eleventh  section  this  idea  was  abandoned, 
and  therefore  only  20  ft.  of  the  last  thickness 
were  added.  The  chimney  was  not  built  by 
contract,  but  by  day  wages,  as  Mr.  To^vnsend 
was  not  quite  certain  to  what  height  he  would 
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carry  it,  or  what  deviation  might  be  made  in 
conrBe  of  constmction  from  the  proposed  plan. 
Three  different  dimensions  were  calculated  by 
the  builder  ; those  carried  out  were  the  greatest 
of  the  three.  The  builder  calculates  the  cost 
of  the  chimney  and  cone  (exclusive  of  iron  hoops 
in  the  chimney  and  flues)  at  from  5,o00i.  to 
6,0001.  Mr.  Townsend  estimates  the  coat  of  the 
whole,  including  flues,  iron  hoops,  machinery, 
and  scaffolding,  at  8,0001.  On  September  9, 
1859,  the  chimney  was  struck  by  a gale  from 
the  north-east,  which  caused  it  to  sway ; but 
the  builder  does  not  attribute  the  action  to  the 
gale  alone,  but  to  the  pressure  of  the  whole  pile 
on  the  scaffolding,  which  was  so  constructed  as 
not  to  yield  to  any  pressure  caused  by  a slight 
settling-down.  The  additional  pressure  thrown 
by  the  wind  to  the  lee-side  of  the  stalk  (the 
mortar  of  which  was  not  solidified)  was  conse- 
quently too  great  for  the  scaffolding  to  bear, 
and  caused  the  splice  of  one  of  the  uprights  to 
give  way  by  abrasion,  making  the  fibres  of  the 
wood  to  work  into  each  other.  The  ends  of  the 
planks  forming  the  scaffolding  were  placed 
about  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  apart  vertically,  and  were 
tightly  built  into  the  masonry ; but  had  a little 
space  been  left  over  each,  the  stalk  would  have 
subsided  uniformly,  and  would  possibly  have 
withstood  the  gale.  Tho  builder  observed  the  error, 
but  too  late,  lie  thinks  the  deflection  commenced 
at  from  100  ft.  to  150  ft.  from  the  ground,  so  that 
the  foundation  and  heaviest  portion  remained 
firm.  Had  not  the  process  of  sawing  been  com- 
menced  promptly  and  continued  vigorously,  iu  all 
likelihood  the  chimney  would  have  fallen.  Even 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  process  of  sawing, 
Mr.  Townsend  observed  the  deflection  increasing, 
but  as  the  sawfing  progressed  ho  observed  that 
the  deflection  got  a chock,  and  the  chimney 
came-to  gradually.  Tho  chimney  was  7 ft.  9 iu. 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  several  feet  less  in 
height  than  before  it  swayed  ; but  when  brought 
back  it  regained  its  original  height,  at  which 
time  it  was  not  completed  by  5 ft.  Mr.  Townsend 
made  bis  observations  during  the  sawing.back 
by  taking  up  his  position  in  a room  of  the  works 
near  by  the  chimney,  whore  he  had  a full  view 
of  it,  and  flxing  the  ends  of  two  pieces  of  twine 
to  a beam  above,  he  formed  them  into  two 
plummet-lines  in  a line  with  the  stalk,  and  by 
these  alone  be  directed  the  adjustment  of  the 
colossal  mass.  The  sawing-back  was  performed 
by  Mr.  Townsend’s  own  mon,  ten  men  working 
in  relays,  four  at  a time  sawing,  and  two  pour- 
ing water  on  the  saws.  This  work  was  done 
from  the  inside  on  the  original  scaffolding, 
which,  of  course,  had  not  been  removed.  Holes 
were  first  punched  through  tho  sides  to  admit 
the  saws,  which  were  wrought  alternately  in 
each  direction  at  the  same  joint  on  the  opposite 
inclination,  so  that  the  chimney  was  brought 
back  in  a slightly  oscillating  manner.  This  was 
done  at  twelve  different  heights  fromthe  ground 
line,  viz.,  41  ft.,  81  ft.,  121  ft.,  151  ft.,  171  ft., 
189  ft.,  209  ft.,  228  ft.,  ^10  ft.,  255  ft.,  277  ft., 
and  326  ft.  The  men  discovered  when  they 
were  gaining  by  the  saws  getting  tightened 
with  the  superiuenmheut  weight.  It  took  six 
men  to  do  this  work,  at  a cost  of  4001.  Prior 
to  the  sawing  operations,  they  had  taken  out 
and  altered  the  bolts  of  the  scaffolding,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  it.  This  was  done  to 
meet  the  want  of  a little  spare  space  over  the 
ends  of  tho  planks  built  into  the  chimney,  as 
before  stated.  The  stack  is  protected  from 
lightning  by  two  copper  wire  conductors,  i in. 
thick,  opposite  each  other  all  tho  way  up,  joined 
to  one  pike  fixed  to  the  chimney,  but  standing 
above  it,  at  the  top.  It  was  erected  by  a 
“ Steeple  Jack  ” of  Manchester,  after  the 
chimney  bad  been  put  straight.  The  chimney 
has  been  several  times  struck  by  lightning,  and 
slightly  damaged.  It  is  intended  to  put  three  more 
pikes  at  the  top,  aud  take  the  conductor  round 
the  chimney  from  pike  to  pike,  to  give  a better 
opportunity  for  absorption  of  the  electric  fluid. 

St.  Rollov  Chemical  Works  Chimney,  Olasgoiu. 
This  (Messrs.  Charles  Tennant  & Co.’s)  chimney, 
projected  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  J.  Macquorn 
Rankine,  designed  by  Mr.  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  and 
built  by  the  late  Mr.  McIntyre,  ranks  second  in 
height.  The  following  are  its  dimensions: — 


Height  from  foundation  to  top  4.i5  ft.  6 in. 

„ ground  line  to  top  436  ft.  6 in. 

Outside  diameter  at  foundation 60  ft.  0 in. 

,,  ,,  at  ground-line 40  ft.  0 in. 

,,  „ at  top  13  ft.  6 in. 

It  has  an  inner  cone  of  the  following  dimensions  : 

Height  of  cone  from  foundation  to  top 263  ft.  0 in 

Height  of  inner  cone  from  ground-line  to  top...  243  ft.  0 in' 

Inner  cone  inside  diameter  at  foundation 12  ft.  0 in' 

Inner  cone  inaide  diameter  at  top  13  ft.  6 in' 


The  nse  of  the  inner  cone  is  to  protect  the  prin-  I 
cipal  stalk  from  various  kinds  of  gases.  No 
piles  were  driven  iu  the  foundation,  it  being 
founded  on  a bed  of  concrete  15  ft.  thick  on  top 
of  the  rock,  the  upper  surface  of  tho  concrete, 
the  better  to  resist  any  downward  pressure, 
being  finished  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  prin- 
cipal shaft,  which  inclines  inwards  for  a con- 
siderable height.  Tho  outline  of  tho  chimney 
is  taken  from  the  Eddystone  liglit-honse,  and  is 
of  the  natural  form  which  a chain  would  assume 
in  being  stretched  from  a height  to  a point  on 
the  ground  beyond  that  of  its  upper  end. 

The  Highest  Chimney-Stack  in  England  is  the 
large  chimney  at  Messrs.  Dobson  & Barlow  s, 
Kay-street  Machine  Works,  Bolton.  It  is  con- 
nected with  seven  boilers,  besides  ventilating 
flues,  furnaces,  &c.  It  was  completed  iu 
November,  1842,  and  was  then  intended  to 
serve  chemical  works.  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  chemical  works 
was  absorbed  by  Messrs.  Dobson  & Baidow’s 
works,  and  consequently  tho  chimney  came  into 
their  possession.  The  following  are  some  of  its 
principal  dimensions  : — Total  height  from  ground 
level,  367  ft.  6 in.  The  shaft  is  octagonal  on 
plan,  and  measures  14  ft.  on  either  side,  or 
112  ft.  in  girth,  at  the  bottom.  Tho  thickness 
of  brickwork  at  the  bottom  is  8 ft.,  and  the 
thickness  at  top  is  1 ft.  6 in.  The  shaft 
measures  5 ft.  6 in.  on  every  side,  or  a total  of 
44  ft.  in  girth,  at  tho  top.  800,000  bricks,  aud 
120  tons  of  stone,  were  consumed  in  its  erection. 
Tlie  cap,  with  cornices  and  mouldings,  absorbed 
30  tons  of  stone  and  cement. 

The  Edinburgh  Oasworks  Chimney  is 
341  ft.  6 in.  high  from  foundation  to  top,  or  329  ft. 
high  from  the  ground  line.  The  stone  foundation 
is  40  ft.  6 in.  square,  and  6 ft.  Gin.  deep.  The  stone 
pedestal  is  71  ft.  high,  30  ft.  square  at  the 
ground  line,  and  27  ft.  9 in.  square  at  the  top. 
The  brick  shaft  is  264  ft.  high,  26  ft.  3 in. 
diameter  at  tho  bottom,  and  15  ft.  diameter  at 
the  top.  The  main  brick  shaft  is  diminished  in 
five  steps,  of  the  following  successive  heights : — 
Hfight.  Tliickness. 

Ist  bottom  portion  35  11; 35  in. 

2ud  portion  44>  ft 30  in. 

3rd  ,,  46  ft 2.5  in. 

•Mil  ,.  68  ft 20  in. 

5th  „ 83  ft 15  in. 

Chimney  at  Barmen,  Prussia.  — Messrs. 
Wesenfeld  & Co.’s  chimney,  at  tiie  chemical 
factory,  Barmen,  is  345  ft.  high  from  the  foun- 
dation to  the  top,  and  331  ft.  high  from  the  ground 
level.  The  foundation  was  made  of  large  flat 
quarry  stones,  with  terras  mortar,  consisting 
of  one  part  lime,  one  part  river  sand,  one  part 
terras,  which  latter  is  a kind  of  puzzolana. 
The  pedestal  is  20  ft.  square  by  40  ft.  high  by 
seven  bricks  thick.  The  octagonal  shaft  is 
291  ft.  high,  with  an  exterior  diameter  of  17  ft. 
at  the  base,  by  five  bricks  thick  j this  diameter 
is  reduced  2^  in.  every  10  ft.,  so  that  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft  it  is  two  bricks  thick.  According  to 
the  original  design,  it  was  only  intended  to  build 
it  260  ft.  high,  but  as  the  building  was  proceed- 
ing  in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  it  was  con- 
sidered  safe  to  increase  the  height  without  alter- 
ing the  dimensions  of  tho  base,  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  in  tho  lowest  part  of  the  shaft 
tho  brickwork  sustains  n pressure  of  21,335  lb. 
per  square  foot,  or  148  lb.  per  square  inch.  A 
few  months  after  completion  the  chimney  got 
out  of  the  straight,  and  had  to  be  put  right  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  adopted  in  connexion 
with  the  Fort  Dundas  chimney.  The  chimney 
was  built  with  great  care,  tho  mortar  being 
prepared  every  morning,  the  proportions  used 
for  the  pedestal  being  one  of  lime  to  two  of 
river-sand.  Cement  mortar  was  used  on  rainy 
days,  mixed  iu  the  proportions  of  one  of 
cement  to  two  of  river-sand,  cement  exclusively 
being  used  for  the  crown.  The  joints  of  the 
brickwork  were  flushed  up  with  cement.  The 
three  masons  who  did  the  whole  work  daily 
changed  their  positions  on  the  chimney,  so  as  to 
equalise  any  unevenness  in  the  masonry  that 
might  be  caused  by  imperceptible  differences  in 
the  manipulations  of  the  different  individuals. 
At  distances  of  50  ft.  single  layers  of  brickwork 
were  painted  black  outside,  to  afterwards  facili- 
tate an  estimate  of  the  height  of  any  point  of  the 
chimney  above-ground.  The  chimney  wasbnilt 
from  the  inside,  without  a scaffold,  the  materials 
being  hoisted  by  a steam-engine  put  up  tempo- 
rarily near  the  place  of  construction.  The  mo- 
tion was  transmitted  by  three  rollers  or  drums. 
The  frame  which  supported  the  upper  drum  was 
moved  higher  up  after  the  completion  of  every 
three  or  four  layers  of  brickwork,  and  was,  at 
,the  same  time,  turned  horizontally  from  one  side 


1 of  the  octagon  to  the  next  one,  to  equalise  tho 
effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  frame  on  the 
masonry.  The  holes  made  in  the  masonry  lo 
support  the  frame  were  filled  up  with  brick  and 
mortar  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the 
frame  to  a higher  level.  The  construction  of  the 
chimney  was  thus  successfully  completed  iu 
October,  1867.  The  structure  was  then  perfectly 
vertical,  but  iu  the  spring  of  1868,  remarkable 
for  vehement  and  long-continued  gales  and 
storms,  it  suddenly  assumed  au  iuclined  position 
towards  the  north-east.  The  injurious  action  of 
the  south-west  wind  was  probably  favoured  by 
the  bold  projections  of  the  structure,  by  the  yet 
subsisting  softness  of  the  mortar,  and  by  the 
large  size  and  the  shape  of  the  ornamental 
crown  or  cap.  This  crown  caught  the  wind,  and 
thereby  caused  it  to  act  as  on  a long  lever.  The 
chimuey  was  thus  bent,  and  the  mortar  not 
being  perfectly  dry,  the  brickwork  did  not  yet 
possess  the  necessary  elasticity  to  return  to  its 
original  shape.  The  deflection  seemed  to  in- 
crease, and  threatened  an  overthrow.  As  be- 
fore mentioned,  some  layers  of  bricks  in  tho 
chimney,  at  distances  of  50  ft.  from  each  other, 
were  painted  black  outside.  Tho  height  of  these 
black  lines  above  the  pedestal  being  known, 
these  lines  were,  by  means  of  a theodolite,  pro- 
jected on  a plank  situated  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
chimney,  to  find  tho  deviation  from  the  vertical 
iiue  at  those  different  heights.  It  was  thus 
ascertained  that  the  chimney,  at  a height  of 
251  ft.,  was  45  in.  out  of  the  perpeudicular ; at 
the  height  of  210  ft.,  30  in. ; at  the  height  of 
160  ft.,  16  in.  J and  at  the  height  of  110  ft.,  5 in. 
The  pedestal  stood  perpendicular.  As  the 
deviation  was  still  increasing,  and  as  it  would 
have  done  too  serious  an  injury  to  the  business 
of  the  establishment  to  set  the  chimney  tempo- 
rarily out  of  use,  it  was  necessary  that  imme- 
diate action  should  be  taken  in  tho  matter.  The 
ordinary  method  of  straightening  chimneys  was 
at  first  resorted  to.  A hole  was  made  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  masonry  on  that  side 
of  the  chimney  which  required  lowering,  at  a 
distance  of  4 ft.  above  the  top  of  the  pedestal. 
Into  this  hole  a saw  was  introduced,  with  which 
a horizontal  cut  through  one  half  of  the  chimney 
was  attempted.  But  as  the  thickness  of  tho 
wall  was  considerable,  and  the  bricks  hard,  and 
as  the  saw  could  be  manipulated  from  one  of  its 
extremities  only,  the  effect  of  sawing  after  two 
hours’  work  was  scarcely  perceptible.  The  hole 
through  the  chimney  having  been  made  without 
trouble,  the  difficulty  experienced  in  sawing  led 
to  the  idea  of  gradually  removing  a whole  layer 
of  bricks,  replacing  it  by  a thinner  layer,  thus 
to  produce  the  desired  slit.  Before,  however, 
this  operation  was  performed,  the  experiment 
was  made  with  an  old  inclined  chimney  120  ft. 
high.  When  the  method  had  there  proved  prac- 
ticable and  successful,  it  was  concluded  to  treat 
the  new  chimney  in  the  same  way.  A layer  of 
bricks  was  broken  out  by  means  of  pointed  cast- 
steel  Jbars  from  1 ft.  6 in.  to  5 ft.  in  length. 
Purpose-made  flat  shovels,  with  long  handles, 
were  used  to  lay  those  bricks  which  had  to  bo 
placed  near  the  inside  of  the  chimney.  A space 
of  5 in.  was  left  each  time  between  the  newly- 
laid  bricks  and  the  old  ones  of  the  next  division, 
to  break  out  the  latter  with  greater  facility. 
The  width  of  each  single  division  was  2 ft.  to 

2 ft.  6 in.  The  masonry  was  sufficiently  dry 
above  not  to  give  way  when  a layer  of  that 
width  was  removed  below  it.  The  act  of  settling 
by  oscillations  lasted  from  eighteen  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  corresponding  to  the  width  of  the  slit, 
wliich  was  different  in  the  different  cuts  per- 
formed, iu  a similar  way  at  different  heights  of 
t'ne  same  chimney.  The  oscillations  were  the 
greater  and  the  livelier  the  higher  up  the  cut 
was  which  produced  them.  At  the  highest  cut, 
100  ft.  from  the  top,  the  oscillations  were  such 
that  the  mason  became  frightened,  and  left  the 
place;  the  slit  became  alternately  wider  and 
narrower  by  J of  au  inch.  The  facts  before 
mentioned  seem  to  prove  the  elasticity  of  the 
whole  structure.  Four  cuts  were  made  into  this 
chimney,  the  fiu'st  one  4 ft.  above  the  pedestal, 
greatest  width  f in. ; the  second,  100  ft.  above 
the  pedestal,  greatest  width,  li  in. ; the  third, 
140  ft.  above  the  pedestal,  greatest  width,  li  in. ; 
the  fourth,  140  ft.  above  the  pedestal,  greatest 
width,  1 in.  After  the  completion  of  these 
operations,  the  chimney  continued  daring  several 
weeks  to  settle  slightly  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  its  former  inclination,  the  brickwork  on  the 
side  being  now  subjected  to  a higher  pressure 
than  before.  This  circumstance  bad  to  be  care- 
fully considered  beforehand,  or  else  the  slits 
would  be  made  too  ■wide,  and  produce  an  in- 
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I clmation  of  the  chimney  in  the  opposite  direc- 
i tion.  A severe  storm,  which  occurred  on  the 
; 6th  and  7th  of  December,  1868,  and  which 
1 threw  over  several  chimneys  in  the  neivh- 
bourhood,  did  not  affect  the  above.  The 
i I'esult  of  the  straightening  operation  before 
I described  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the 
I structure  is  now  stronger  and  steadier 
j than  ever.  I have  yet  to  speak  of  the 
I means  by  which  the  upper  parts  of  the 
I chimney  were  made  accessible  to  perform 
] the  upper  cuts.  This  was  done  on  a new  and 
I interesting  plan.  Standing  on  the  lowest  plat- 
i form,  the  masons  made  <a  number  of  holes  all 
! on  the  same  level,  4 ft.  above  the  platform,  into 
: the  exterior  wall  of  the  chimney.  They  stuck 
I iron  bars  into  these  holes,  and  fixed  boards  to 
I them,  so  as  to  form  another  platform.  Standing, 

; then,  on  the  latter,  they  made  another  one  4 ft. 
i higher  up  in  the  same  way,  and  so  forth.  Every 
i second  platform  was  again  removed,  so  that  the 
I remaining  platforms  were  8 ft.  apart.  They 
' were  then  connected  by  ladders  to  make  the 
I ascent  possible  and  easy.  This  method  is,  how- 
\ ever,  only  practicable  when  the  chimney  has  a 
j considerable  diameter,  and  when  the  mortar  is 
I snEBciently  dry  not  to  give  way  under  the  one- 
side  pressure  of  the  bars  and  platforms,  which 
would  make  the  arrangement  loose  and  unsafe. 
In  December,  1868,  another  chimney  (at  Duis- 
burg) was  straightened  by  the  method  last 
described  ; but  as  the  diameter  of  the  chimney 
was  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  Barmen  chimney, 
and  as  the  mortar  wa.s  yet  soft,  awooden  scaffold 
was  erected  around  tho  chimney,  to  get  at  the 
upper  points  which  required  cutting.  The 
breaking  out  and  replacing  of  the  bricks  could 
not  be  done  there  in  divisions  wider  than  from 
5 in.  to  10  in.,  otherwise  tho  upper  masonry,  not 
being  dry,  would  have  settled  clown.  When  tho 
chimney  was  straight,  a further  settling  towards 
the  side  of  the  cut  was  prevontecl  by  drivingiron 
wedges  covered  with  mortar  into  tho  slit.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  great  care  must  be  used  in 
the  method  of  straightening  chimneys  here 
described  ; for,  without  precaution,  it  may  end 
in  a fatal  manner,  as  in  a case  at  Oldham, 
where,  owing  to  the  reckless  manner  in  which 
tho  work  was  done,  one  man  lost  his  life.* 


PROGRESS  OF  SANITATION. 

NOSTUAMPTON. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Association  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors,  held  in  Northampton,  on  tho  15th 
ult.,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  read  a paper, 
in  which  ho  said  that  in  the  present  state  of 
sanitation  there  was  much  important  experience 
and  observation,  both  of  what  would  not  do,  as 
well  as  what  would,  to  bo  collected  outside  their 
own  immediate  district  from  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  He  admitted  that  ho  was  not  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  systematise  the  results  of 
such  experience  and  ob.servation,  and  that  he 
could  only  offer  a few  incomplete  remarks  as 
one  deeply  interested  in  tlio  subject.  It  was 
now  thirty-seven  years  since  he  directed  an 
inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town 
and  county  of  Northampton,  together  with  other 
towns  and  counties,  on  data  obtained  from  the 
Registrar.General’s  department.  The  death-rate 
for  tho  w-hole  of  tho  department  was  then  22  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  and  of  the  town  25  per 

1.000.  Ho  decided  upon  the  condition  of  the 
town  and  county  by  those  which  appeared  to  be 
the  most  unhealthy  districts.  In  Hardingstoue, 
Wellingborough,  and  Brixworth,  it  was  20  in 

1.000,  while  in  the  less  unhealthy  urban  and 
rural  districts  it  w'as  17,  and  even  15,  per  1,000, 
and  ho  might  cite  others  in  which  it  was  not 
much,  more  than  half  of  what  it  was  for  tho 
whole  of  tho  county.  The  best  general  test  of 
sanitary  conditions  was  the  death-rate  of  chil- 
dren under  one  year,  a.s  their  conditions  were, 

ito^  a less  degree,  affected  by  occupation  and 
migration,  and  denoted  an  intolligent  care  of 
infant  life.  Of  children  born,  one  in  seven 
died  within  tho  year  of  birth.  In  Westmoreland 
5 the  death-rate  was  one  in  eleven,  and  in  Corn- 
I wall  and  Devon  it  was  one  in  ten;  while  tho 
I deaths  from  epidemic  diseases  amidst  the  whole 
j of  the  population  of  this  county  were  nearly 
1 double  those  in  counties  just  named.  From 
■j  those  and  other  indications  it  was  perfectly 
certain  to  those  conversant  with  sanitary  science 
I that  had  a knowledge  of  it  permeated  the  local 
1 administrative  organisations,  they  would  have 
1 been,  as  now,  among  the  first  to  direct  force 

* To  he  eonfiiiuefi. 


with  which  to  protect  tho  population  against 
destructive  epidemics.  What  were  tho  indica- 
tions, then,  to  guide  the  direction  of  the  defen- 
sive force?  Whilst  in  the  district  of  Harding- 
stone  39  in  10,000  died  of  foul-air  diseases,  44 
died  of  them  in  Northampton;  and  similarly 
tho  numbers  were  55  and  76  respectively  of 
those  who  died  of  diseases  of  tho  respiratory 
organs.  What,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  was  the 
cost  of  life,  force,  and  money  of  tho.se  insanitary 
conditions  P In  Northampton,  in  life  it  was 
upwards  of  130  persona  yearly;  in  tho  cost  of 
excessive  sickness  it  was  nearly  4,000  cases  per 
annum ; while  in  tho  loss  of  labour,  from  premature 
working  disability,  it  must  have  been  upwards 
of  22,000  persona  per  annum,  or  26,0001.  in  the 
town  of  Northampton  alone.  In  the  county  labour 
was  less  productive;  but,  putting  down  73.  6cl. 
per  week  as  the  average  of  the  earnings  of  each 
male  and  female,  there  was  a loss  of  35,0001. ; 
and  from  all  preventible  diseases  in  the  entire 
county,  it  was  more  than  74,0001.  That  was 
the  money  loss ; but  what  was  the  loss  of 
domestic  happiness,  from  the  insanitary  con- 
dition under  which  more  than  47  per  cent., 
nearly  half  the  children  born  in  the  town,  were 
in  their  graves  by  their  fifth  year?  Since  then 
it  appeared  that  there  had  been  scattered  and 
unsystematised  efforts  in  sanitation,  and  possibly 
much  misdirected  energy  expended,  if  they 
might  judge  of  that  from  the  small  amount  of  , 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  tho  reduction 
of  the  death-rate  in  the  county  to  19  in  1,000. 
He  had  said  that  the  best  test  of  sanitary  pro- 
gress was  the  infantile  death-rate.  In  tho  town 
that  would  appear  to  have  been  increased,  for 
while  in  1847  it  was  24  per  cent,  of  tho  children 
under  one  year,  in  1876,  it  was  29  per  cent. 
That  [probably  was  an  exceptional  year.  For 
the  same  years,  however,  47  and  45  per  cent, 
respectively  of  children  under  five  vears  died. 
The  progress  they  were  making,  therefore,  must 
bo  a most  melancholy  one,  when  of  all  children 
born  one-half  would  be  in  their  graves  before 
their  si.xth  year.  Whilst  in  the  district  of  Up- 
pingham, according  to  a table  made  out  by  Mr. 
Haviland,  one  in  11,  in  Northampton  one  in  five, 
of  the  children  born  died  within  their  fifth  year; 
and  whilst  in  the  former  place  the  death-rate 
from  zymotic  diseases  was  1'54  of  tho  population, 
in  Northampton  it  was  4-53.  Even  measured 
by  the  standard  taken  from  the  district  of  Sul- 
grave,  their  progress  was  slow.  In  that  the 
death-rate  was  13‘1  in  1,000,  which  included 
deaths  from  preventible  diseases ; but,  taking  it  at 
that,  there  were  1,422  preventible  deaths  every 
year,  involving,  according  to  his  estimate,  if 
they  also  considered  preventible  sickness  and 
premature  working  disability,  a money  loss  on 
the  part  of  tho  wage-earning  classes  of  140,0001. 
He  asked  them  to  picture  to  themselves  such 
a loss  of  human  life  if  it  were  occasioned 
by  an  invading  enemy,  and  proceeded  to  re- 
mark that  at  fir.st  there  was  no  enrative 
service  in  connexion  with  local  administration 
worthy  of  the  name,  while  the  area  of  the 
parish  was  too  small  to  bear  the  expense  of  a 
preventive  service,  and  that  even  wlien,  with 
the  extended  area  of  the  union,  a curative 
service  was  obtained,  it  was  of  a very  rudi- 
mentary  character.  What  they  had  to  do  now 
was  to  face  round,  and  put  tho  provisional 
service  on  a comparatively  preventive  footing, 
to  give  it,  instead  of  a comparatively  useless 
curative  action,  an  aggressive  preventive  action. 
In  what  direction  must  that  preventive  force  be 
first  applied  P In  the  first  place,  to  the  cottage 
and  to  the  homestead,  in  removing  the  source  of 
disease,  in  examining  sowage-sodden  soils  and 
polluted  well-water,  and  enforcing  such  regula- 
tions as  had  been  attended  with  marked  success 
in  common  lodging-houses.  Other  objective 
point.s  wore,  first,  as  to  children  having  a con- 
tinued and  vigilant  inspection  of  common 
schools,  where,  very  often,  filthy-skinned  and 
dirby-clothed  children  were  mixed  together  in  a 
confined  space;  and  next,  as  to  adults,  placing 
all  workshops  and  factories  under  similar  in- 
inspection,  the  object  of  which  should  be  the 
conservation  of  force  against  overwork,  as  well 
as  from  deterioration  by  disease.  Under  proper 
arrangements  the  visits  of  the  sanitary  inspector 
would  be  commonly  welcomed  by  the  employer 
as  well  as  by  the  employed  in  workshops.  But, 
beyond  these  special  objective  points,  there 
were,  and  must  be,  with  insanitary  conditions, 
cases  of  sickness  and  deatli  from  foul-air  diseases 
which  should  bo  immediately  looked  to  and  the 
causes  removed.  In  Glasgow  there  had  been  a 
reduction  in  tho  death-rate  of  9 in  1,000,  and 
the  chief  factor  io  the  reduction  was,  on  learning  | 


of  any  case  of  typhus  or  other  foul-air  cases,  to 
send  to  the  premises,  and  have  them  examined 
by  a competent  officer,  to  see  that  the  waters  in 
or  about  were  pure,  to  look  to  the  drains  and 
take  action  to  have  the  lethal  cause  eradicated. 
Provision  was  required  for  a closer  examination 
into  the  causes  of  every  death,  and  the  elimina- 
tion  of  those  deaths  which  were  preventible.  He 
then  referred  to  tho  last  general  visitation  of 
cholera,  to  show  that  the  remedy  might  bo  worse 
than  tho  disease,  if  ignorantly  applied,  as  for 
instance  in  cleaning  out  foul  ditches  and  allowing 
the  foul  matter  to  lie  on  tho  banks  and  emit 
noxious  exhalations,  thus  occasioning  fresh  out- 
breaks of  tho  disease.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
sanitary  scienco  had  found  no  place  in  archi- 
tectural works,  and  gave  a remarkable  illustra- 
tion to  show  how  the  most  elementary  principles 
had  been  neglected  in  tbo  construction  of  our 
great  buildings.  'We  expended  2,000,0001.  on  the 
offices  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  tho 
Home  Office,  and  the  Colonial  Department  at 
Westminster,  yet  when  the  offices  were  first 
occupied  the  walls  were  so  damp  as  to  spoil  the 
paper  pnt  upon  them,  and  two  deaths  were 
ascribed  to  tho  sewer  gas  which  pervaded  the 
rooms.  Having  given  other  instances  to  show 
that  they  must  not  look  to  the  metropolis  for 
tho  highest  development  of  sanitary  science,  he 
proceeded  to  advocate  an  arterial  system  of 
drainage,  such  as  had  been  adopted  at  Croydon, 
Bedford,  Leamington,  and  other  places,  by  means 
of  which  tho  sewage  should,  in  a few  hours,  be 
carried  away  and  deposited  on  the  land  in  tho 
best  condition,  i.e.,  unaccompanied  by  surface 
water,  which  reduced  tho  value  of  the  manure, 
and  was  not  wanted  on  the  sewage  farm.  He 
then  alluded  to  tho  ignorance  which  was  rife 
among  local  bodies.  They  commonly  asserted, 
and  it  was  usually  believed,  that  the  town  was 
not  in  so  bad  a condition  as  some  would  make 
out.  Now,  in  directing  inquiries  into  the  state 
of  towns,  he  had  instructed  sanitary  officers  to 
get  out  carefully  those  localities  in  which  fever 
generally  prevailed  ; and  then  to  get  the  Mayor 
and  Town  Clerk  and  other  officials  to  accompany 
him,  and  the  usual  result  was  a common 
exclamation  of  surprise  that  they  could  not  have 
believed  that  such  conditions  existed  if  they 
had  not  seen  them.  Having  remarked  as  to 
tho  possibility  of  local  bodies  falling  victims 
to  expensive  quackeries  in  sanitary  appliances, 
ho  next  spoke  of  tho  curative  and  preventive 
service  in  Northampton.  The  former  included 
twenty-six  medical  practitioners,  while  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  with  a salary  of  1001., 
for  which  he  could  give  only  a quarter  of  his 
professional  time,  was  considered  sufficient  to 
deal  with  preventible  diseases  among  a popnla- 
tion  of  50,000  persons.  He  regarded  this  as  an 
instance  of  the  lamentable  ignorance  which 
prevailed  on  the  whole  subject,  and,  at  tho  same 
time,  as  showing  a lack  of  administrative 
economy.  Wliat  was  needed  was  a reorganisa- 
tion of  union  administration  areas,  on  tbo  prin- 
ciplo  propounded  in  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry,  and  possibly  the  new  County 
Boards  Bill  might  contribute  to  the  reform  of 
the  local  administration  and  efficiency  in  this 
great  science  for  the  relief  of  tho  popnlation. 
He  deprecated  the  multiplication  of  inferior 
local  officers  with  inferior  qualifications,  which 
was  a growing  evil,  and  a source  of  inefficiency 
and  wastefulness.  The  extension  of  the  ad- 
ministrative  area  from  the  parish  to  the  union 
was  one  great  step  in  advance ; but  in  thinly- 
populated  districts  that  area  was  in.sufficient  for 
the  one  medical  officer.  An  extension  was 
needed,  not  only  for  purposes  of  economy,  but 
for  those  of  gradation  in  the  employment  of 
officers.  They  had  an  illustration  here  of  erro- 
neous administrative  arrangement,  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  town  from  the  snrronnding  districts, 
and  then  excluding  it  from  the  supervisory 
service  of  one  who,  by  his  position,  was  superior 
to  that  gentleman  who  was  paid  an  inferior 
.salary  in  the  town  for  a portion  of  tho  time 
taken  from  his  private  practice.  Tho  effect  of 
this  was  that  the  town  might  become  the  centre 
of  an  epidemic,  and  though  much  might  be  done 
in  tho  way  of  isolation,  the  contagion  might  be 
carried  by  workpeople  into  their  village  homes, 
aud  for  that  neither  tto  town  nor  their  officers 
would  be  responsible,  and,  therefore,  it  would  bo 
better  if  preventive  measures  in  such  cases 
wore  taken  for  tho  town  and  county  as  a whole. 
Mr.  Chadwick  then  went  on  to  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  competitive  system  in  the 
appointment  of  officials,  so  as  to  prevent  jobbery. 
He  next  added  a few  words  with  regard  to 
shoemakers.  On  examining  statistics  he  found 
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that  deplorably  little  had  been  done  for  the  relief 
of  the  shoemaker  from  premature  working 
disability  arising  from  preventible  sickness  aud 
premature  mortality,  by  the  local  self-govern- 
ment under  which  he  lived.  His  doom  was  cer- 
tain,  after  a life  beset  with  painful  diseases, 
to  die  at  the  end  of  his  55th  year ; that  is,  to 
die  some  eight  years  before  othoi's  of  the  wage 
classes  who  live  under  less  insanitary  condi- 
tions, or  rather  the  best  sanitary  conditions. 
He  found,  moreover,  as  respects  the  young  shoe- 
maker who  lives  to  settle  and  marry  in  North- 
ampton, that  of  the  children  born  to  him  one- 
half  were  pnt  into  their  graves  soon  after  their 
fifth  year.  Now,  what  might  sanitary  science 
do  for  his  relief?  It  might  secure  for  him  the 
same  advantages  which  was  conferred  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury’s  Act  upon  common  lodging-houses. 
Sanitary  science  might  give  him  comparative 
immunity  from  ravaging  epidemics,  and  which 
it  gave  to  the  thief  in  a well-regulated  county 
gaol.  It  might  extend  the  shoemaker's  working 
ability  by  some  ten  years, — enable  him  to  live 
till  ho  had  obtained  a deferred  annuity,  so  that 
he  could  then  spend  his  last  days  with  that  ease, 
comfort,  and  respectability  which  a well-spent 
industrial  life  deserved.  In  crowded  urban  dis- 
tricts it  might  give  to  his  children  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cric/ie,  which  on  the  Continent  had 
been  remarkable  for  reducing  infant  mortality, 
and  it  might,  in  an  advanced  stage,  give  them 
the  protection  of  a well-appuinted  infant-school, 
under  good  sanitary  conditions ; further,  a well-  ; 
organised  half-time  school  would  minister  to  the  ] 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  household.  And 
here  he  would  tender  a passing  warning  against 
that  false  political  economy  which  regards  pro- 
duction as  a fixed  quantity,  and  children  as 
new  cares,  and  reducers,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  would  be,  under  proper  sanitary  edu- 
cational I'ule,  augmentera  of  it.  The  fal- 
sity of  the  population  doctrine  was  demon- 
strated in  the  shoemaker’s  own  trade.  Within 
less  than  a quarter  of  a century  labour-saving 
machinery  had  so  far  advanced  that  for  the 
greater  part  manual  labour  had  been  superseded, 
and  yet  within  that  time  the  population  of  the 
trade  had  been  largely  augmented.  In  1861  there 
wereinNortbampton3,758ma!es  and  750.females 
engaged  in  the  shoo  trade;  in  1871  there  were 
4, 641  males  and  852  females.  Now,  according 
to  the  population  doctrine,  as  labour-saving 
machines  increased,  wages  should  have  de- 
creased. But;  had  they  done  so  ? No ; they 
they  had  largely  increased.  Ho  was  assured 
by  one  manufacturer  that  the  amount  of 
advance  had  been  at  least  50  per  cent. ; but  had 
the  mean  duration  of  life  increased  as  it  might 
have  done  ? The  money  which  might  have  gone 
to  improve  the  dwellingand  increase  the  comfort 
of  the  family  had,  he  feared,  in  many  cases 
gone  to  the  beer  and  the  gin  shop.  “ Show  me 
the  class  whoso  wages  have  most  advanced,” 
said  one  who  knew  them,  “ and  I will  show  you 
the  class  whose  habits  of  intemperance  have 
most  advanced.”  Insanitary  local  conditions 
had  much  to  do  with  that.  Working  in  foul  air 
and  in  dirty,  crowded,  aud  ill- ventilated  fac- 
tories, was  depressing  to  the  nervous  system, 
and  provocative  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimuli. 
He  had  known  instances  in  which  the  classes ; 
working  under  different  aud  healthy  influences 
drank  less,  and  some  nothing  but  pure  water. 
Mr.  Chadwick  then  concluded  his  paper  by 
quoting  a pertinent  extract  from  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Wilson  as  to  the  changed  condition  of 
things  when  the  Government  should  come  to  see 
that  the  preservation  of  the  nation’s  life  was 
as  important  as  trade  and  commerce. 


The  'Will  of  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.— 

The  will  (dated  November  28,  1876)  of  Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott,  late  of  Courtfiehl  House, 
South  Kensington,  and  of  No.  31,  Spring- 
gardens  who  died  ont  he  27th  of  March,  was 
proved  on  the  11th  ult.,  by  the  Rev.  Melville 
Horne  Scott,  the  brother,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Scott  and  John  Henry  Scott,  the  nephews,  the 
executors,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under 
120,000h  The  testator  bequeaths  to  his  execu- 
tors 200L  each;  to  his  son,  Dukinfield  Henry, 
3,000h ; to  his  servant,  John  Pavings,  2001.; 
aud  there  are  various  provisions  as  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  his  business  by  his  sons  George  Gilbert 
and  John  Oldrid.  The  residue  of  his  property 
he  leaves  between  bis  four  sons.  It  will  be 
noticed  as  a coincidence  that  the  will  mentioned 
in  the  Illustrated  Neivs  list  immediately  before 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  is  that  of  a gentleman  named 
Moffatt. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

April  20th. 

To-day  is  the  last  day,  and  with  to-morrow’s 
son  comes  the  opening  of  the  great  Exhibition 
of  1878.  The  English  machinery,  carriage,  and  in- 
d ustrial  sections  are  fairly  finished ; so,  too,  are  the 
Canadian,  Queensland,  aud  other  colonial  courts. 
The  Chinese  and  their  neighboni's  from  Japan 
are  also  well  on,  and  may  be  termed  complete. 
And  that  is  all  we  can  say,  for  nearly  all  the 
other  departments  are  exceedingly  backward. 
Probably  it  will  he  a month  or  six  weeks  before 
the  Exhibition  will  bo  finished.  The  gardens 
are  beginning  to  give  a good  idea  of  what  they 
will  ultimately  be  ; but,  like  the  Trocadero  itself, 
they  are  still,  in  a great  measure,  in  a state  of 
chaos.  The  rain  that  fell  to-day,  and  several 
times  recently,  has  helped  on  the  trees  aud 
plants  famously;  indeed,  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  delicate  fringes  of  sage  green 
that  have  appeared  within  the  last  week  or  so 
along  every  boulevard.  Tlicso  avenues  are  very  j 
often  of  chestnut,  and,  much  as  Mr.  Blashill  may  ' 
have  to  say  agiiinab  the  wood  in  work,  the  tree 
in  flower  is  a glorious  specimen  of  nature’s 
handiwork.  Everybody  at  home  is  proud  of 
the  avenue  of  chestnut  trees  in  Bushoy  Park  ; 
in  Paris  there  are  a hundred  rows  of  the  same 
tree,  aud  now  that  they  have  burst  into  flower 
the  effect  is  simply  superb. 

The  English  administrative  department  is 
fairly  well  managed,  and  under  Mr.  Cunliffe 
Owen  the  arrangements  are,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  excellent.  Captain  Harris 
has  the  general  management,  bub  no  words  can 
speak  too  highly  of  hia  acting  man.  Sergeant 
Wright,  as  many  of  us  who  have  received  timely 
assistance  at  Vienna  and  at  Philadelphia  from 
this  ever-active,  ever-civil  non-com.  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  know.  At  Paris  he  is,  as  at  former 
Exhibitions,  the  helping  friend  of  every  English- 
man. Sergeant  Wright  is,  without  doubt,  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Everybody,  English  and  Pi-ench,  Italians,  and 
Austrians,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and,  indeed, 
all  sorts  of  pei'sous  from  all  sorts  of  places,  are 
hard  at  work  here,  day  and  night.  Wages  are 
high,  and  one  cannot  get  the  help  of  an  ordinary 
mechanic  under  one  and  eight-pence,  or  two  shil- 
lings an  hour.  The  place  was  in  fall  swing  all 
Sunday,  and  on  that  day  the  men  demanded,  aud 
wore  paid,  double  money.  It  is,  I believe,  the 
usual  custom  here  to  bo  paid  extra  money  fjr 
Sunday  work.  It  would  be  far  better  for  them  not 
to  toil  at  all  on  that  day.  The  fact  is,  they  make 
so  many  hours  that  a great  lack  of  energy  is  often 
displayed.  There  is  a deal  of  truth  in  the  re- 
mark a young  English  lad  I have  brought  over 
as  my  assistant  made  just  now,  “ These  French 
blokes  look  all  tired  out.” 

Many  of  the  boxes  are  still  missing,  hut  the 
confusion  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  one  might 
I have  anticipated.  A man  who  was  lianging 
carpets  fell,  yesterday,  in  the  English  section, 
and  was  killed,  and  another  had  his  leg  broken, 
about  half-past  six  this  morning.  I have  seen 
two  show  cases  smashed  within  the  last  forty,  j 
eight  hours ; and  the  other  day  a large  show  case, 
by  Sage,  of  London,  containing  varnishes,  &o.,  ■ 
; fell  bodily,  pots  and  all — evei'ythiug  being  irre- 
trievably broken  to  pieces.  I saw  half-a-dozen 
Frenchmen  carrying  in  a box  containing  a 
beautiful  work  of  art.  One  of  them  stumbled, 
tbe  others  let  go,  and  down  it  came.  The  whole 
was  broken  to  pieces,  and  when  I re-passed, 
they  were  sweeping  away  the  pieces  with 
brooms  ! The  value  of  this  exhibit  was  esti-  \ 
mated  at  500L 

The  Exhibition  is  probably  a mile  aud  a half . 
long,  and  half  a mile  wide.  The  Seine  divides 
the  Trocadero,  or  Fine  Art  part,  from  the  main 
building.  The  former,  of  which  yon  have  given  ' 
a view,  is  somewhat  like  the  Albert  Llall,  with  a 
crescent-like  annex  on  entry  side  thereof.  The 
main  building  has  a fine,  Crystal  Palace-like 
front  facing  the  grounds,  but  the  structure  itself 
is  exceptionally  low,  and  cannot  be  termed  im- 
posing. I do  not  say  this  grnmblingly,  for,  of 
course — 

" The  more  fair  aud  crystal  is  the  sky. 

The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  flj'.” 

But,  candidly  speaking,  looking  at  the  building 
generally,  with  all  former  exhibitions  in  my 
mind’s  eye,  this  one,  architecturally  speaking, 
and  tbe  Trocadero  excluded,  is  the  reverse  of 
being  a noble  pile.  Tbe  places  of  “ conve- 
nience” i^rovided  for  the  workmen  are  very 
horrible,  aud  are  enough  to  drive  Mr.  Jennings, 
or  any  other  person  interested  in  sanitary 
matters,  out  of  his  mind. 


It  may  be  as  well  to  remark  that  in  the 
French  and  Belgian  refreshment-rooms  in  the 
grounds,  Allsopp’s  beer  may  be  procured  for  five- 
pence  a-glass,  and  the  same  liquor  in  the  four 
angle  pavilions,  in  Duval’s,  and  in  several  other 
refreshment  rooms  within  the  grounds,  for  three- 
pence the  glass.  Thiugs  arc  rather  dear  in 
Paris,  but  not  particularly  so  in  the  cafds  and 
restaurants  which  the  workmen  frequent.  Food 
is  about  the  same  price  as  in  London.  A beef, 
steak  or  chop,  potatoes,  watercresses,  bread,  and 
bottle  of  wine  may  be  had  in  a hundred  places, 
within  three  minutes  of  the  Exhibition,  for  ten- 
pence. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  evinces  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  works.  Ho  spent 
the  greater  part  of  Saturday  and  yesterday  in 
careful  examination  of  the  various  British  pro- 
ductions, aud  as  I write  I can  see  him,  acconi- 
panied  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Mr.  Mundella, 
and  others,  inspecting  the  machinery,  lie  spent 
fully  three  hours  iu  the  court  in  which  my  ex- 
hibits are,  yesterday  afternoon,  and  everybody 
was  delighted  with  the  interest  he  evincecl.  I 
can  personally  testify  that  the  queries  ho  put 
to  me,  and  the  remarks  he  made  upon  my  works, 
prove  that  his  Royal  Highness  has  more  than 
a passing  knowledge  of  architecture  and  its 
attributes. 

Amongst  tbe  principal  things  to  be  noticed  of 
architectural  interest  amongst  our  English  ex- 
hibits are  Messrs.  Collinson  & Lock’s  and  Mr. 
Lascelles’s  model  houses  ; tiles  and  ceramic  ware 
by  Messrs.  Mintons,  Maw  & Co.,  the  Worcester 
Porcelain  Works,  Simpson  & Co.,  Wedgwood  & 
Sons,  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.,  J.  Howell  «&  Co., 
and  others.  There  is  a charming  Jacobean 
mantelpiece  and  wings  in  oak,  measuring  some 
35  ft.  by  13  ft.,  by  Messrs.  Howard  & Sons,  of 
Bemers-street,  London ; a chimney-piece  by 
Simpson  & Co.,  and  a huge  one  designed  by  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke,  and  shown  by  Messrs.  Longdon 
& Co.,  of  Sheffield. 

In  the  way  of  cabinets,  Mr.  C.  Green,  of 
Sheffield,  shows  a unique  one  in  ebony  and 
bronze,  the  central  panel  of  which  is  a lovely  bit 
of  modelling.  Mr.  Lascelles,  Messrs.  H.  & J. 
Cooper,  of  London,  Mr.  J.  Lamb,  and  Mr.  H. 
Ogdon,  of  Manchester,  aud  Mr.  Hall,  of  Edin- 
burgh, also  send  good  cabinets.  Stained-glass  is 
represented  by  Messrs.  Fouracre  & Watson,  of 
Plymouth ; Mr.  Camm,  of  Birraingham ; and 
Messrs.  Simpson.  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birming- 
ham, show  some  nice  brass  and  wrought-iron 
work;  so,  too,  do  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  who 
also  show  a most  ornate  reredos  in  oak.  This 
is  a very  imperfect  summary,  but  it  embraces 
some  items  of  interest  to  those  who  care  to  see 
what  England  has  done  to  hold  her  own  in  this 
peaceful  exhibition  of  the  world’s  skill  and 
power.  Harry  Hems. 


THE  “ RESTORATION”  AND  OPENING 
OF  CHRIST  CHURCH  CATHEDKAL, 
DUBLIN. 

j Tup  formal  re-opening  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 

dral took  place  on  the  1st  inst.  It  was  first 
: proposed  to  build  the  south  aisle  aud  south  side 
of  tbe  nave  ; to  restore  the  north  aisle  and  north 
side  of  the  nave  ; to  restore  the  west  front  and 
finish  the  groining  of  the  nave ; and,  finally,  to 
complete  the  work  by  repairing  the  transepts 
and  the  entire  church  west  of  the  choir.  Tbe 
cost  of  these  work.s  was  estimated  at  nearly  , 
16,0001. 

I A second  report,  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  I 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  included  the  erection  of  a 
Synod  Hall  for  the  deliberations  of  the  church 
. body,  rendered  necessary  by  the  Act  that  I 
led  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in 
1 Ireland.  The  work  of  restoration  would  pro- 
bably have  never  been  carried  out  had  it  not  i 
been  for  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Henry  Roe,  a 
wealthy  merchant  and  distiller  iu  Dublin,  who  t 
nobly  came  forward  to  supply  the  necessary  j 
funds.  Mr.  Street  was  the  architect. 

The  Synod  Hall,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  < 
aware,  has  been  provided  by  utilising  a portion  t 
of  the  old  church  of  St.  Michael’s,  and  connect-  , 
ing  the  cathedral  with  it  by  an  arched  passage  i 
over  Wine  Tavern-street.  Including  the  Synod  i 
Hall  and  other  alterations  and  additions  that  . 
have  been  found  necessary  during  the  progress  - 
of  tho  restoration,  the  original  sum  has  swelled  i 
into  200,0001.  We  have  already,  from  time  to  t 
time,  furnished  our  readers  with  sundry  details  ! 
of  the  works  that  have  been  cai’ried  out.  It  is 

a great  pity  that  the  two  cathedrals  of  Dublin 

St.  Patrick’s  and  Christ  Church — which  owe  their  i 
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' restoration  respectively  to  the  munificence  of  a 
Dublin  brewer  and  a Dublin  distiller,  who  have 
: generously  and  lavishly  expended  a largo  portion 
of  the  wealth  they  made  in  the  country,  are  not 
I situated  in  better  localities,  and  approached  by 
' finer  thoroughfares.  St.  Patrick’s  is  situated  in 
a low  neighbourhood,  in  the  midst  of  squalor 
I and  poverty,  and  tumble-down  house  property, 

I and  to  some  extent  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Christ  Church,  though  occupying  an  elevated 
position.  Until  the  new  street  is  opened  in 
: continuation  of  Dame-street  to  Christ  Church, 
i place,  the  appearance  of  the  cathedral  must 
I Buffer.  The  two  cathedrals  are  situated  in  locali- 
' ties  which  were  once  the  industrial  and  opulent 
centres  of  Dublin,  but  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  they  have  rapidly  gone 
. to  decay  and  dilapidation.  Rank  and  fashion 
! have  migrated  to  the  southern  suburbs  and 
the  marine  townships,  and  the  ancient  and 
restored  cathedrals  are  now  standing  almost  in 
solitary  grandeur,  presenting  painful  contrasts 
with  their  ruined  architectural  and  unsanitary 
BuiToundings. 


IMPROVEMENT  OP  MANCHESTER 
INFIRMARY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  plans 
' of  Messrs.  Pennington  & Bridgen  for  re- 
medying the  structural  and  sanitary  defects 
of  the  Infirmary  were  laid  before  the  Board, 
accompanied  by  a report,  referring  especially  to 

• the  drainage  of  the  entire  building,  the  position 
of  the  water-closets  internally,  and  the  ventila- 

: tiou  of  the  wards  into  the  corridors  and  vice 

■ versi.  As  to  the  last,  the  report  says, — “ With 
regard  to  the  ventilation  of  the  wards,  they  now 
communicate  freely  -with  the  corridors,  and  the 
corridors,  by  means  of  well-holes  and  stairs, 

I with  each  other  ; so  that  the  internal  atmosphere 
is  very  foul  and  bad.  It  is  intended  to  admit 

• fresh  air,  by  Tobin’s  system  of  ventilation,  into 

■ every  ward,  and  to  provide  effective  extractors 
at  the  ceiling  level.  This  will  enable  us  to 
stop  up  the  apertures  for  ventilation  from  cor- 
ridors into  wards  now  existing,  and  so  remedy 

t one  of  the  most  obvious  and  prominent  defects 
in  the  existing  building.” 

Mr.  Alderman  King  moved  that  the  report 
I should  be  adopted,  and  that  Messrs.  Southern’s 

■ estimate  for  carrying  out  the  work  at  a cost  of 
1 -1,090L  be  acceded  to.  He  said  that,  including 
I the  interior  work,  it  was  not  expected  that  the 
. entire  cost  would  amount  to  more  than  5,000L, 

I and  it  was  hoped  that  the  suggested  iruprove- 
1 ments  would  place  the  Infirmary  in  a thoroughly 
i satisfactory  condition. 

Mr.  A.  Simpson  seconded  the  motion,  which 
! was  passed. 


' ARCHITECTS’  ESTIMATES  AND 
■ BUILDERS’  TENDERS. 

' The  Hackney  Board  of  Guardians  are  about 
t to  erect  a new  infirmary  building  in  connexion 
1 with  the  Brentwood  School,  the  land  for  which 
( has  cost  them  3,7001.,  and  the  architect’s  esti- 
I mate  of  the  cost  of  the  building  is  17,500L,  for 
1 which  it  appears  tenders  have  just  been  sent  in. 
1 At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  it  transpired 
. that  there  is  a considerable  discrepancy  between 
t the  tenders  of  the  builders  and  the  estimate  of 
i the  ai'clutect,  the  lowest  tender  sent  in  being 
; 24,000/.,  or  about  one-third  more  thau  the' 
) amount  named  by  the  ai-cbitect  as  the  probable 
! cost  of  the  building.  The  difference  being  so 
' great  none  of  the  tenders  have  been  accepted, 

I but  their  consideration  adjourned  to  a future 
i meeting. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Southanifton. — At  a meeting  of  the  Borough 
. Council  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett 
. assistant  surveyor,  was  appointed  borough 
surveyor,  Mr.  James  Lemon,  who  resigned, 
being  appointed  consulting  engineer  to  the 
. corporation. 

Preston. — On  the  25th  ult.  the  Preston  Town 
I Council  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  R.  H. 

Hunter,  the  borough  soiweyor.  The  salarv  is 
■ 300/. 

Leamington. — At  a speeial  meeting  of  the 
Leamington  Town  Council,  on  the  18th  ult.,  the 
I resignation  of  Mr.  Robert  Davidson,  borough 
surveyor,  who  has  been  unanimously  elected  to 
a similar  post  at  Sheffield,  at  600/.  per  annum 
was  accepted.  It  was  decided,to  advertise  for 
a successor,  at  a salary  of  300/.  a year. 


SCREWING  UP  ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

The  very  interesting  and  almost  unique  opera- 
tion (on  such  a scale,  at  least)  of  forcibly  putting 
straight  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  of  St.  Alban’^ 
Abbey,  will,  by  the  time  these  words  appear  in 
print,  have  either  succeeded  or  failed  ; though 
wo  have  little  fear  that  the  latter  catasti'ophe 
will  have  to  be  recorded.  Formidable  as  the 
job  seems,  of  forcibly  putting  straight  a lofty 
wall,  7 ft.  thick,  containing  a great  proportion  of 
“solids,”  and  resting  on  piers  rather  deficient 
in  body  for  the  weight  they  have  to  carry,  the 
measures  for  carrying  it  out  seemed  to  have 
been  so  well  taken  that  there  could  not  be  much 
fear  of  the  result.  Tho  actual  operation  was 
fixed  for  Thursday  in  tho  present  week,  a date 
which  precludes  our  giving  any  detailed  account 
of  the  result  of  the  j^rocess  in  this  number  of 
the  Builder  ; but  we  may  afford  our  readers  a 
little  information  as  to  the  state  of  things  at  the 
building,  and  the  means  emifioyed  for  carrying 
out  the  straightening  of  the  wall. 

Both  the  main  walls  of  tho  nave, — that  is  to 
say,  the  walls  carried  by  tho  nave  ai'cade, — lean 
outwards;  hut  tho  north  wall  is  only  a few 
inches  out  of  the  j^erpendicular,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  practically  safe.  The  south  wall, 
— that  part  of  it  at  least  which  is  known  as 
Abbot  Trumpington’s  work, — leans  outwards 
27  in.  at  the  point  of  greatest  settlement,  and 
has  besides  a horizontal  buckle  of  considerable 
extent : it  is  all  one  great  bulge,  in  fact.  At  the 
junction  eastward  of  Trumpington’s  work  with 
the  later  work,  the  discrepancy  from  the  per- 
pendicular is  only  an  inch  or  two  ; at  the  western 
extremity,  whore  tho  north  wall  joins  the  west 
wall,  it  is  about  11  in.  out;  and  the  greatest 
bulge  occurs,  naturally,  about  half  way  between 
these  points.  What  has  caused  the  wall  to  give 
way  iu  this  manner  it  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  ; 
it  seems  probable  that  defective  foundations, 
and  the  fact  of  a higher  level  inside  than  out- 
side the  building,  had  a good  deal  to  do  with 
it ; but  the  fact  that  the  north  wall  also  leans 
outward,  though  not  so  seriously,  seems  to  have 
some  connexion  with  the  immense  weight  of 
solid  masonry  which  is  thrown  upon  the  outer 
edge  of  the  piers,  the  weight  over  tho  inner 
edge  being  very  much  less,  owing  to  the  light- 
ness  of  the  triforium  story  towards  the  interior. 
The  appeai’ance  of  the  wall,  when  one  con- 
sidered what  had  to  bo  done  with  it,  was  not 
very  prepossessing;  so  much  of  it  looked 
“rotten"  and  disintegrated,  and  there  was  such 
an  evident  deficiency  of  bond. 

Tho  means  employed  to  bring  over  the  mass 
to  tho  perpendicular  wei’e  these.  At  the  interior 
base  of  the  aisle  wall  a firm  concrete  foundation 
has  been  formed,  presenting  an  oblique  face, 
sloped  towards  tho  nave  wall;  upon  this  a con- 
tinuous template  of  heavy  timber  is  laid,  and 
from  this  timber  springs  a series  of  heavy 
framed  struts,  each  with  its  foot  resting  on  the 
template,  au<l  each  spreading  vertically  into  a 
fan-shape,  and  terminating  iu  a vertical  wall- 
piece  pressing  against  the  nave  wall,  above  the 
arcade.  The  balks  which  rest  on  the  template, 
however,  are  each  footed  on  a small  hydraulic 
pres.s  interposed  between  tho  timber  and  the 
template,  and  placed  so  as  to  act  directly  iu  tho 
lino  of  the  strut,  raising  it  obliquely,  and  thus  ■ 
pressing  the  wall  inwards.  A different  plan  had 
at  first  been  adopted.  It  was  proposed  to  have 
hypraulic  presses  in  the  same  position  as  now, 
at  tho  interior  base  of  the  aisle  wall,  but  work- 
ing veitically  against  the  under  side  of  a lever 
projecting  from  the  nave  wall,  about  the  height  of 
the  aisle,  and  which  lever  again  was  to  raise  tho 
foot  of  an  oblique  strut  bearing  inwards  and 
upwards  upon  the  exterior  of  the  clearstory 
wall.  Whose  idea  this  was  we  do  not  know  ; 
bub  it  should  certainly  have  been  obvious  that 
such  a construction  would  be  likely  to  draw 
away  from  the  wall  rather  than  towards  it,  and 
might  havo  resulted  only  in  pulling  it  further 
out.  Fortuuately  ithas  been  abandoned  for  the 
system  wo  are  describing.*  What  we  havo 
already  mentioned  deals  with  the  lower  poruon 
of  the  wall ; but  tho  upper  portion  also  receives 
its  oblique  strutting  system  footed  in  the  same 
manner  upon  hydraulic  presses  fixed  ou  tho  top 
of  the  aisle  wall,  aud  operating  obliquely  against 
the  clearstory  wall,  in  a parallel  Kuo  with  those 
below.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these 
receive  support  from  oblique  struts,  carrying 

* Wi3  may  take  aii  opportunity  of  warning  our  readers 
that  some  illustrations  olThe  metfiod  of  ^YO^•klug  published 
in  an  engineering  paper,  a little  while  ago,  are  quite  iucov- 
root.  Iu  regard  to  struts  aud  application  of  the  hydraulic 
power,  the  drawings  represent  a mixture  of  the  hro 
systems,  the  first  and  the  second. 


tbo  a2)put  down  to  the  ground,  and  to  a con- 
crete bedding  or  foundation. 

Small  as  these  hydraulic  presses  were,  they 
were  capable  of  bringing  an  enoi'mous  force  to 
bear  upon  tho  wall,  sufficient  in  itself,  perhaps, 
to  do  all  that  was  wanted.  Bub  this  is  not  all. 
Entering  the  nave,  the  place  seemed  a mere 
forest  of  timber,  the  main  features  of  which  con- 
sisted  of  a number  of  groat  framed  struts  like 
those  outside,  only  larger,  springing  from  con- 
crete footings  near  the  inside  of  the  south 
arcade,  and  bearing  against  the  interior  surface 
of  the  north  wall.  This  would  at  first  seem 
strange,  as  the  north  wall  is  already  leaning 
outward  to  some  extent ; but  the  object  was  to 
render  the  north  wall  a fulcrum  to  pull  against, 
and  thus  to  assist  tho  action  of  the  external 
oblique  struts  by  internal  horizontal  tie-bai’S 
from  wall  to  wall,  which  were  to  bo  screwed 
up  by  winches  operated  by  men  on  scaf- 
folding in  the  centre  of  the  length  of  each 
tie-bar.  A third  series  of  timber-work  consists 
of  a set  of  horizontal  trusses  supported  on  scaf- 
folding  at  tho  height  of  the  clearstory,  im- 
pinging on  the  one  side  against  the  interior  of 
the  north  wall,  while  their  other  margin  marked 
the  point  to  which  the  south  wall  had  to  bo 
brought  up,  so  that  when  the  latter  was  so  far 
screwed  up  that  the  horizontal  truss  was  firmly 
clipped  between  tho  two  walls,  the  job  would  bo 
done. 

In  regard  to  the  resistance  to  be  encountered 
in  turning  the  wall  ou  its  centre,  two  points  for 
“give”  had  been  provided,  beneath  the  bases 
of  the  nave  piers  and  of  the  triforium  arcade, 
by  cutting  away  under  them  with  a cross-cut 
saw  to  nearly  the  centre  of  the  wall,  allowing  in 
each  case  something  less  than  1 in.  for  the 
settlement  of  the  inner  plane  of  the  wall  when 
it  is  pushed  into  the  perpendicular.  These 
cuts,  of  course,  were  hardly  noticeable  until 
attention  was  called  to  them  ; but  it  was  rather 
curious  to  I'oflecb  that  all  this  enormous  mass  of 
wall  was  thus  in  reality  standing  on  tiptoe,  as 
one  might  say,  on  its  outer  edges.  Tlie  other 
point  where  something  had  to  be  overcome  was 
at  the  junction  of  tbo  nave  wall  with  the  western 
wall,  where  the  deviation  from  the  perpendicular, 
as  before  stated,  was  nearly  1 ft.  Here,  in  con- 
templating tho  work,  it  almost  seemed  that  only 
one  of  two  things  could  happen,  cither  the  bending 
of  the  timber  struts  under  the  strain,  or  the  moving 
of  a great  part  of  the  west  wall,  forming  the  pier 
to  southward  cf  tho  great  west  window,  in  upon 
the  window,  aud  the  consequent  crumpling  up 
of  the  latter.  Mr.  Wood,  however,  under  whose 
personal  superintendence  tho  work  was  carried 
out,  was  of  opinion  that  the  bond  between  the 
two  walls  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
nave  was  so  little  solid  that  it  would  simply  give 
way,  the  southern  wall  be  tom  from  its  bond 
and  forced  inwards,  when  the  whole  could  be 
made  good  afterwards.  A formidable  external 
crack  iu  tbo  part  of  the  southern  wall  where  the 
bulge  was  greatest,  was  left  to  heal  itself  on  the 
straightening  of  the  wall,  which,  it  was  expected, 
would  necessarily  close  it  up. 

If  the  wail  has  been  got  straight,  the  next 
thing  will  certainly  be  to  cover  the  nave  with  a 
new  roof.  Few  of  those  who  admire  the  build- 
ing from  below  can  have  an  idea  of  the  wreck  and 
dilapidation  up  at  the  top.  In  many  cases  the 
principals  are  completely  rotted  away  at  tho 
bearing,  which  has  been  roughly  made  good  by 
flitches  of  iron  screwed  on  upon  either  side  of 
the  principal,  while  the  wood  between  is  a kind 
of  cavern  full  of  spongy  matter,  rather  than  wood. 
The  roof  has  king-posts,  but  no  struts;  much  of  it 
is  nailed  together  iu  any  fashion,  and  many  of  the 
timbers  show  evidence  of  having  been  used  before 
in  some  other  position.  The  painted  ceiling,  which 
is  so  much  admired  from  below,  consists  of  thin 
wood  almost  like  pieces  of  bandbox  nailed  to  the 
under  side  of  tho  principals,  and  as  rotten  as 
tinder ; and  its  surface  undulates  in  every 
direction  from  tho  diverse  sagging  aud  settling 
of  the  principals.  The  roof  at  present,  as  our 
I'eaders  are  aware,  stands  up  a few  inches  clear 
of  the  walls,  having  been  elevated  with  screw- 
jacks  until  the  wall  could  be  got  into  position 
under  it.  Altogether,  looking  at  the  work  from 
this  point  of  view,  up  among  the  roof  timbers, 
it  seems  wonderful  how  the  building  has  stuck 
together  as  it  has. 

At  the  west  end,  contiguous  to  the  rubbishy 
“ late  ” porch  which  has  been  tacked  on  here,  an 
opening  iu  the  wall  shows  where  the  last  of  Sir 
G.  Scott’s  investigations  was  made ; the  open- 
ing  showing  tho  old  Early  English  wall  and  a 
shaft  behind  tho  Perpendicular  facing.  The 
last  time  Sir  G.  Scott  was  at  the  Abbey,  not 
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many  days  before  his  death,  he  spent  a whole 
day  investigating  this,  and  declared  himself 
satisBed  that  he  had  got  every  detail  necessary 
for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  west  front. 

“ It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  ever  done,”  he 
said,  “ and  we  will  do  it  again.”  It  seems  diffi- 
cult even  for  the  most  conscientions  anti- 
restorationist  to  resist  a certain  sympathy  with 
the  kind  of  enthnsiam  thus  expressed ; and 
certainly  the  existing  late  work  is  so  bad  that 
one  might  very  well  prefer  to  see  good  modern 
work  substituted. 

In  onr  next  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  give 
some  account  of  the  incidents  of  the  actual 
operation  on  the  building.  Before  concluding 
our  present  remarks  it  is  only  just  to  say  a word 
in  regard  to  the  excellent  and  thorough  spirit  in 
which  Messrs.  Lon gmire  & Burge,  the  contractors 
for  this  part  of  the  work,  have  carried  out  their 
part  of  the  undertaking.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
see  a finer  piece  of  practical  shoring  and  scaffold, 
ing  work,  framed  in  the  most  solid  manner  and 
with  the  best  timber.  No  pains  seem  to  have 
been  spared  to  get  a completely  solid  fulcrum  for 
the  operation  in  every  direction,  and  to  preserve 
the  vaiions  parts  of  the  building  from  auy  injury. 

It  may  bo  added  that,  once  the  south  wall  is 
got  in  its  place  again,  its  subsidence  in  future 
will  bo  provided  against  by  the  heavy  and  solid 
buttresses  built  against  the  aisle  wall,  to  wliich 
the  thrust  of  the  nave  wall  will  be  brought  down 
by  fiying  buttresses  well  wedged  np  to  the  nave 
wall. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  wo  are  able  to 
report  the  partial  completion,  and  entire  snccess 
so  far  as  it  was  carried,  of  the  important  opera- 
tion referred  to.  Work  was  commenced  early 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  before  breakfast-time 
tho  wall  had  been  got  back  about  10  in.,  and 
the  piers  were  not  far  from  plumb.  The  action 
upon  the  wall  was  at  first  carried  on  eimulta' 
neously  by  the  two  sets  of  hydraulic  presses, 
acting  externally  upon  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  wall,  and  by  screwing  up  tho 
horizontal  ties  inside.  Tho  plan  adopted  was  to 
aim  at  getting  the  piers  perpendicular  at 
early  a period  of  tho  proceeding  ns  possible,  so 
ns  to  have  them  firm,  and  then  turn  the  rest  of 
the  wall  upon  them.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the 
beat  method ; in  fact,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  to  keep  an  eye  over  the  whole  mass 
at  once  if  it  had  been  attempted  to  move 
it  all  to  the  required  exteut  simnltaneously. 
We  were  able  to  witness  the  completion  of  the 
works  on  the  piers,  and  to  observe  their  condi- 
tion immediately  afterwards.  It  seemed  at  first 
rather  singular  to  find  nearly  all  the  splitting 
that  had  taken  place  was  on  tho  south  side, 
against  which  the  force  was  applied,  a.s  it  would 
naturally  be  expected  that  the  crushing  would 
bo  on  tho  other  side  ; but  if  it  be  considered 
that  at  this  point  of  the  proceedings  the  piers 
were  really  being  forced  to  such  a position  as  to 
get  all  the  weight  of  tho  superstructure  on  their 
outer  edges,  while  “ play  ” had  been  purposely 
given  to  their  inner  edges  by  under-cutting  tho 
bases,  as  mentioned  above,  their  behaviour  is 
readily  comprehensible.  Some  of  the  joints  on 
the  outer  faces  were  opened,  but  the  effect  of 
the  pressure  showed  itself  more  in  splits  through 
the  stone,  which  were  in  nearly  all  cases  in  a 
vertical  rather  than  a horizontal  direction ; the 
pier  nearest  tho  west  respond  had  a sinuous 
vertical  crack  through  several  courses,  in  a 
manner  which  showed  that  it  had  been  twisted 
on  its  axis,  no  doubt  from  tho  fact  that  the 
portion  of  the  wall  next  the  western  angle 
moved  much  less  than  the  more  free  portion 
resting  wholly  on  the  arcade.  The  wall  had, 
however,  broken  away  from  its  bond  at  tho 
western  angle,  as  was  expected,  so  that  there 
seemed  no  serious  obstacle  to  getting  the  upper 
portion  of  it  as  much  over  as  was  required  at 
this  point. 

The  farther  pressure  on  the  clearstory  and 
triforium  walls  was  then  proceeded  with,  the 
pressure  being  applied,  liowever,  more  par- 
tially, first  to  one  portion  and  then  to  another, 
80  as  to  keep  it  more  completely  under  control, 
the  hydraulic  pressure  being  arranged  so  that 
one  or  other  could  be  shut  off  from  the  pump  as 
required,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  pressure 
where  desired.  The  wall  was  moved  several 
inches  while  wo  stayed  ; but  this  part  of  the 
work  was  more  difiicult  and  delicate,  owing  to  the 
care  required  to  prevent  injur'y  to  the  arcades, 
&c.,  of  tho  triforium,  and  also  from  tho  fact 


any  means  subside  in  its  movement  entirely 
when  the  pressure  was  checked.  It  had  moved, 
we  wore  told,  during  the  time  tho  men  were  at 
breakfast,  an  inch  further  in  than  they  left  it. 

It  was  expected  that  the  operation  would  be 
completed  on  Tlmrsday,  but  wo  are  unable  to 
give  further  particulars  till  next  week.  We 
should  have  mentioned  that  immediately  the 
piers  were  plumb,  the  gaps  cub  under  tho  bases 
to  give  them  settling  space  were  wedged  and 
filled  in  with  cement.  The  wall  will  be  left 
with  all  its  timber  bandages  on  for  a week  at 
least  after  tho  straightening  is  completed,  to 
give  it  time  to  settle  properly,  and  then  the 
necessary  proceedings  will  be  taken  to  render 
it  permanently  stable. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  overlooked  the  proceedings, 
as  architect  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  and 
the  whole  was  immediately  supci-intended  by 
Mr.  Wood,  the  late  architect’s  principal  assist- 
ant, who  has  had  charge  of  it  from  the  first. 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  NEW 
INFIRMARY,  BOLTON. 

The  competition  designs  which  have  been 
prepared  in  response  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Building  Committee  of  the  proposed  now  In- 
firmary,  Bolton,  and  which  have  been  exhibited  for 
some  days  in  the  Albert  Hall  in  that  town,  show  a 
very  respectable  amount  of  talent,  especially  as 
to  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  plan  and  arrange- 
ments called  for  to  constitute  an  efficient  hospital 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  propounded  by 
modem  science.  In  number  they  are  very  con- 
siderable— being  thirty-seven,  or  thirty-eight, 
including  an  incomplete  set,  sent  in  with  only 
three  drawings  to  illustrate  it. 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  the 
circumstances  under  which  tho  competitors 
worked,  to  state  shortly  the  general  terms 
imposed  by  tho  published  conditions  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  cost  of  the  building,  including  fix- 
tures and  fittings,  was  stipulated  not  to  exceed 
16,0001.  ; and  accommodation  was  required  for 
fifty  adult  patients,  with  a separate  ward  for 
eighteen  children.  Each  adult  patient  was  to 
have  an  average  allowance  of  2,000  cubic  feet 
of  space,  and  each  child  1,500  ft.  In  addition  to 
this  accommodation,  a Children’s  Hospital,  one 
story  high,  and  containing  eighteen  beds,  was 
also  to  bo  provided,  situated  if  possible  on  the 
west  side  of  the  principal  building ; but  the  cost 
of  this  set  of  wards,  we  believe,  is  defrayed  by 
a separate  sum  of  5,0001.  left  by  the  will  of  a 
local  medical  man. 

The  terms  as  to  drawings  and  sections  to 
accompany  each  set  of  designs  were  much  as 
usual  in  similar  cases;  but  explanations  of  the 
proposed  system  of  draining,  ventilation,  <S:c., 
were  required  to  be  given  in  detail.  These  par- 
ticulars, however,  were  not  appended  to  the  sets 
of  drawings  as  hung  up  for  exhibition. 

The  site  of  the  building,  which  is  in  the  out- 
skirts, about  a mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  a piece  of  land  at  the  south-west  side  of 
Chorley-street,  and  extending  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  I'ecently  laid-out  grounds  called 
Bolton  Park,  The  area  of  the  land  is  sufficient 
both  for  the  erection  of  the  infirmary  and  also  for 
some  little  ornamental  ground,  but  it  seems  to 
us  a difficult  and  expensive  site  to  build  upon,  as 
it  has  a steep  gradient  to  tho  south,  and  is  in 
other  respects  irregular  in  its  surface.  Local 
architects  under  such  circumstances  must  have 
a manifest  advantage  over  their  more  distant 
brethren,  for  both  plans  and  elevations  must  be 
greatly  influenced  by  such  special  requirements; 
and  on  inspecting  the  plans  the  differences 
between  those  which  have  been  carefully  adapted 
to  the  land  from  personal  observation,  and  the 
cases  in  which  the  architect  has  apparently 
depended  simply  upon  the  plan  supplied  to  each 
competitor,  are  very  obvious ; in  many  of  the 
designs,  indeed,  little  attention  as  to  the  levels 
seems  to  have  been  paid  even  to  the  plan 
provided. 

Bolton  is  ore  of  the  cleanest  and  most  agree- 
able of  our  Lancasliii'e  manufacturing  towns, 
and  situated  as  it  is  on  the  edge  of  the  moors, 
it  enjoys  a healthy  and  bracing  atmosphere,  and 
as  the  proposed  infirmary  will  occupy  an  ele- 
vated position,  although  it  may  be  encroached 
upon  by  surrounding  buildiugs  on  two  sides  in 
future  years,  it  will  always  have  the  benefit  of 
the  open  park  to  the  west,  and  secure  on  tho 
whole  a tolerably  free  circulation  of  air.  It 
will  be  within  the  recollection  of  our  readers 
that  a Town  Hall  of  considerable  importance 
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designs  of  Messrs.  Broderick  & Woodhonso,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  the 
town.  This  building  at  present  forms  the  chief 
architectural  embellishment  Bolton  can  boast  of, 
the  other  chief  buildings  consisting  of  largo 
cotton  mills,  many  of  them  of  very  imposing 
dimensions,  and  some  of  good  design  also.  The 
present  infirmary  is  a very  ordinary  square 
atone  building  in  Nelson-square,  but  the  new 
building  under  discussion,  in  addition  to  supply- 
ing a local  want  in  accommodation  for  both 
infirmary  and  hospital  cases,  will  prove,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  a feature  of  interest  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  present  an  appearance  worthy  of  its 
era,  and  one  that  may  farther  adorn  a certainly 
important  and  rising  town. 

The  Boltonians,  following  the  example  of  most 
building  committees  in  these  days,  in  offering 
three  premiums  of  501.,  301.,  and  20^-.,  for  tho 
three  best  sets  of  designs,  stipulate  that  if  the 
first  premiated  design  is  adopted,  and  its  erection 
superintended  by  its  author,  tho  premium  shall 
merge  in  the  ordinary  commission  of  5 per 
cent., — very  much  like  giving  an  architect  a 
premium  with  the  right  hand  and  taking  it  from 
him  again  with  the  left. 

It  would  be  difficult  minutely  to  classify  the 
designs  before  us,  the  leading  features  aud 
arrangements  of  each  being  so  far  governed  by 
tho  conformation  of  the  site,  and  tho  necessity 
imposed  by  it  on  all  to  place  their  principal 
fa<^ado  facing  south,  and  the  almost  universal 
adoption,  in  consequence,  of  an  cast  and  west 
aspect  for  the  principal  wards,  that  their 
arrangements  are,  on  the  whole,  very  similar  to 
one  another.  Suffice  it  to  say,  with  reference 
to  the  bulk  of  tho  designs,  that  as  a general 
rule  their  plans  are  fairly  good,  and  better  than 
their  elevations ; the  latter  being  often  very 
commonplace,  and  presenting  few  features  that 
call  for  special  notice.  The  styles  chosen  range 
as  usual  from  plain  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  and 
Queen  Anne,  to  plain  Italian,  and,  in  two  or 
three  instances,  of  more  or  loss  florid  Gothic  ; 
aud  nondescript  fusions  of  all  tiie.se.  There  is, 
liowever,  a great  preponderance  of  the  fasbionablo 
“Queen  Anno” ; the  latter,  as  indeed  may  be  said 
in  too  many  cases  of  every  style  adopted,  often, 
being  so  treated  as  to  lose  artistic  effect. 

The  first  set  of  plans  we  shall  select  for  special 
notice  is  one  under  the  motto  of  “Health.” 
This  design  exhibits  a well-managed  plan,  with 
the  principal  front  to  the  south,  and  tho  male 
and  female  wards  (which  are  each  at  the  extreme 
end.s  of  a corridor  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  front),  projecting  at  right  angles  to  it,  and 
the  children’s  ward  running  parallel  with  the 
front.  The  administrative  department  is  kept 
to  the  front.  Tho  wards  are  well  isolated,  and 
the  communication  between  the  parts  by  means 
of  corridors  complete — there  is  an  exit  at  tho 
ends  of  tho  corridors  by  bay  windows  to  tho 
gardens.  Tho  style  adopted  is  a sort  of  Jacobean, 
and  tho  general  effect  would  bo  by  no  moans 
agreeable.  This  design  posses.ses  many  of  tho 
whims  of  the  style ; amongst  others,  strange 
arched  stone  transoms  across  the  middle  of 
the  windows,  a mode  of  embellishment  “ more 
honoured  in  its  breach  than  in  its  observance.” 
“ Sanitas”  adopts  an  arrangement  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  majority  of  his  competitors  ; this 
being  a building  in  the  Queen  Anne  style,  forming 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  tho  principal  front 
to  south  as  usual,  and  the  men’s  and 
women’s  wards  contained  in  the  wings  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Tho  administrative  department, 
containing  living  rooms,  &c.,  is  kept  to  the  back, 
behind  tho  centre  of  tho  main  front.  Special 
mention  in  this  case  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
etched  perspective  accompanying  the  plans, 
which  is  very  clever.  In  a de-ign  under  the 
title  of  “Eq  Avaut,”  there  is  a building  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  placing  the  wards  due  north 
and  south,  with  an  alternative  plan,  which  shows 
them  south-east  and  Bouth-wost.  Tho  adminis- 
trative, or  house,  department  is  set  back ; the 
women’s  ward  being  to  the  right,  and  the  men’s 
and  children’s  to  the  left.  There  are  also  windows 
at  the  ends  of  tho  wards,  with  lavatories, 
&c.,  in  the  angles,  also  verandahs  with  steps 
down  to  tho  ornamental  grounds.  The  principal 
wards  are  well  isolated,  being  reached  by  cor- 
ridors of  one  story.  The  staircases  arc  good,  and 
the  out-patients  aud  accidents  departments  well 
arranged  ; the  whole,  however,  is  much  compro- 
mised by  an  elevation  plain  almost  to  meanness, 
possessing  many  of  the  least  pleasing  features  of 
the  Queen  Anne  style.  A set  of  plans.  “ Health 
before  Wealth,”  is  a very  favourable  specimen 
of  Queen  Anne  style ; the  drawings,  especially 
the  main  or  south  elevation,  are  very  well  got 
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up.  “ Healtha.” — This  design  in  plan  exhibits 
great  talent  for  symmetrical  arrangement ; the 
■wards  are  situated  at  the  back,  well  isolated, 
and  admirably  arranged ; the  administrative 
department  is  to  the  front,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  a corridor  and  kitchen  depart- 
ment, -with  an  operating  theatre  behind.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  Gothic,  ■well  treated. 
The  set  of  plans  under  the  motto  “ Efficient 
Plan  ” is  also  worthy  of  attention.  The  plan  is 
. good  and  well  arranged,  strictly  on  the  pavilion 
principle.  The  wards  ruu  north  and  south,  and 
. })roject  forward  at  right  angles ; the  parts  well 
detached,  without  being  too  straggling.  The 
I elevations  are  Gotluc,  freely  treated,  and  would 
I make  a telling  and  characteristic  building.  In 
tho  designs  under  the  motto  of  “Thorough”  we 
find  a very  good  plan,  with  a very  perfect  isola- 
tion of  the  wards,  gained,  however,  at  the 
expense  of  having  very  long  corridors  to  tra- 
verse. There  are  alternative  plans  showing  the 
wards  running  north  and  south,  and  one  with  au 
eastern  flank  for  men’s  ward.  This  is  a very 
good  Gothic  design,  and  would  make  a good 
infirmary,  but  it  would  be  au  expensive  building. 
“ Thorough  ” iu  triangle  : here  we  have  a plain 
Italian  design,  with  round-headed  windows  and 
clock-towcr  in  centre,  well  adapted  for  an  in- 
firmary, and  explaining  its  purpose.  In  plan  the 
wards  run  at  right  angles  to  the  front,  but  by 
means  of  end  windows  some  southern  sun 
is  obtained.  There  are  airing  tai'races  to  tho 
south  as  well,  aud  lavatories,  closets,  &c.  are 
well  isolated.  “ Comme  il  Faut  ” shows  a good, 
plain.  Gothic  elevation,  -with  small  central 
tower.  In  plan  the  wards  are  all  at  tho  back, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  front.  They 
seem  easy  of  access  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
administrative  department.  The  arrangement 
is  a very  good  one.  The  last  design  wo  shall 
mention  is  “Health”  in  interlaced  triangle, 
■which  in  plan  is  very  well  arranged,  with  the 
principal  wards  at  right  angles  to  the  front,  but 
the  children’s  parallel  with  it.  There  is  a corridor 
passing  across  the  administrative  department, 
which  is  well  arranged.  Tho  elevations  are 
good,  with  semi-arched  windows  of  pleasing 
character.  There  are  also  covered  balconies 
opening  out  of  the  wards.  The  elevations  in  this 
case  have  been  carefully  studied  with  reference 
to  the  levels  of  the  site. 

Of  the  whole  designs  exhibited,  those  wo 
have  specially  selected  for  notice  appear  to  us 
superior  to  the  rest.  Tho  designs  are  an  in- 
teresting  collection,  displaying  much  thought 
and  study,  though  iu  some  instances  not  a little 
eccentricity,  especially  as  to  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  style. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  who 
has  been  chosen  by  the  committee  as  their 
referee  to  adjudicate  upon  the  merits  of 
these  designs,  is  proceeding  with  his  task, 
and  has  ordered  the  necessary  measurements 
of  about  a dozen  of  them  to  be  calculated  and 
tested  ; but  it  is  not,  wo  believe,  expected  that 
his  final  award  of  tho  premiums  will  bo  made 
immediately ; and,  under  present  circunvatances, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  final  decision  of  the 
committee  will  be  given  about  the  end  of  the 
present  month. 


THE  LANGHAM  SKATING-RINK  SITE  IN 
THE  AUCTION  MART. 

Tuesb  are  few  places  of  recreation  and  enter- 
tainment which  have  been  more  overdone  within 
the  last  year  or  two  than  skating-rink  under*- 
takings.  Large  numbers  of  them,  both  in  the 
metropolis  and  elsewhere,  have  turned  out 
failures  and  come  to  grief.  Aud  amongst  others 
which  have  collapsed  is  the  Langham,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  construction  of  a skating-rink 
covering  a large  area,  included  a project  for  the 
erection  of  a spacious  and  high-class  hotel.  Last 
week  the  site  of  the  rink  and  intended  hotel 
was  submitted  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
under  an  order  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and 
by  direction  of  the  official  liquidator.  The  pro- 
perty, which  is  leasehold  under  the  Crown,  was 
described  as  containing  an  area  of  17,000  super- 
ficial feet,  with  frontages  to  Regent-street  and 
Langham-place.  The  property  offered  included 
the  building  lately  occupied  as  the  Portland 
Bazaar.  The  ground-rent  of  the  property  was 
stated  to  be  5141.  per  annum.  Before  submitting 
the  site,  Mr.  Beale,  the  auctioneer,  said  that  a 
body  of  capitalists  were  desirous  of  purchasing 
it  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a theatre  upon  it, 
and  negotiations,  with  this  object,  bad  been  in 
progress  with  the  liquidators,  but  that  iu  con- 
sequence of  tho  Crown  having  refused  to  allow 


a building  of  this  character  to  be  erected  on  the 
site,  the  negotiations  had  been  brought  to  a close. 
Tlio  auctioneer  having  intimated  that  the  value 
of  tho  property  could  not  be  estimated  at  less 
than  about  16,0001.,  tho  first  offer  made  was 
5,0001.,  tho  property  by  advances  on  the  several 
bids  being  run  up  to  8,5001.,  when,  there  being 
no  farther  offers,  it  was  withdrawn,  the  sum 
offered  being  much  below  tho  reserve  price 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 


SEWAGE  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  THAMES. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  a report  was  presented  by  the  Works 
and  General  Purposes  Committee,  submitting 
lengthy  reports  made  to  them  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette,  C.B.,  and  Messrs.  Law  and  Chatter- 
ton,  civil  engineers,  and  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Keates, 
the  Board’s  chemist,  and  Mr.  Dupre,  on  a report 
made  by  Captain  Calvcr  to  tho  Conservators  of 
the  Thames,  on  the  discharge  of  metropolitan 
sewage  into  tho  River  Thames  at  Barking  Creek 
and  Crossness.  In  tho  report  of  Captain  Calver 
it  was  stated  : — 

“A9  matters  now  stand,  the  metropolitan  sewage  dis- 
eliarge  has  reproduced  in  mid-Thames,  in  an  aggravated 
furiii,  a nuisance  which  was  felt  to  be  unbearable  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  rirer. 

The  only  difference  now  is,  that  the  nuisance,  which  was 
formerly  brought  down  to  London  by  the  ebb,  is  now  car- 
ried up  to  Londou  by  the  flood. 

That  the  present  channel  iu  mid-Thames  is  throuph  banks 
of  ftctid  matter,  that  the  water  in  tho  channel  js  loaded 
with  material  in  a state  of  putrescence,  and  that  it  daily 
oscillates  within  the  metrupolitan  area,  with  its  teeming 
population,  and  contaminates  the  atmosphere. 

That  a vast  mass  of  polluted  water,  eight  miles  long,  750 
yards  wide,  and  4^  feet  deep,  charged  with  oll’ensive  matter, 
both  fluid  and  solid,  moves  up  and  down  the  channel  four 
limes  daily  between  Graveaeud  and  near  to  Blaekwall, 
dropping  Us  solid  burden  wherever  a reduction  in  the  rate 
of  tne  current  or  still  water  may  favour  deposit.” 

The  report  submitted  by  the  committee  entered 
at  great  length  into  the  subject,  and  after  a con- 
sideration of  a careful  analysis  of  the  Thames 
water  taken  at  different  places  between  Londou 
and  the  two  outfalls  at  Barking  and  Crossness 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Keates  aud  Dr.  Dupre,  F.R.S.,  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  engineers  are  as 
follow  : — 

“1.  That  we  have  shown  that  there  is  no  documentary 
evidence  to  prove  that  foul  aud  offensivo  accretions  have 
recently  formed  within  tho  channel  of  tho  Thames,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  condition  of  the  river  is  gradually 
improving,  muro  especially  as  regards  the  depths  of  its 
channel. 

2.  That  a truo  interpretation  of  the  analyses  quoted  by 
Captain  Calver  proves,  as  is  tho  fact,  that  both  the  water 
and  mud  of  the  Thames  have  improved  greatly  in  purity 
since  its  sewage  has  been  diverted  from  the  metropolis  to 
a poiut  lower  down  the  river. 

3.  That  these  same  analyses  show  that  there  is  no  resem- 
blance whatever  between  sewage  mud  and  Thames  mud, 
and,  therefore,  that  Thames  mud  cannot  be  derived  from 
sewage. 

4.  That  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  which  supports 
the  statement  that  the  sewage  works  its  way  up  the  river, 
and  that  such  statement  is  contrary  to  the  fact. 

6.  That  the  present  muddy  condition  of  the  river  is 
caused  principally  by  the  unprotected  state  of  its  banka, 
which  in  many  places  arc  being  rapidly  washed  awaj*.  and 
which  are  tho  result  of  a neglect  of  the  duty  which  legis- 
lation has  cast  upon  the  Thames  Conservators.” 

On  tho  motion  of  Mr.  Richardson,  it  was 
resolved  that  these  several  reports  bo  referred 
back  to  the  committee  for  consideration  and 
report. 


THE  FREE  LIBRARIES  MOVEMENT  IN 
THE  METROPOLIS. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Nicholson,  librarian  at  the 
London  Institution,  Finsbury-circus,  writes  as 
to  the  progress  of  the  free  libraries  movement 
iu  London,  and  in  tho  course  of  his  letter  says  : — 
Aud  now  a few  words  as  to  the  Metropolitan 
Free  Libraries  Committee,  and  its  work.  It 
consists  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  gentle- 
men (many  of  them  members  of  one  or  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  nearly  all  men  of 
public  note)  who  are  resolved  that  London  shall 
not  for  ever  lag  behind  the  scores  of  provincial 
towns  which  supply  literature  free  to  that  great 
mass  of  the  population  which  has  not  the  means 
either  of  buying  or  of  hiring  it.  They  do  not 
believe  that  tho  metropolis  is  at  heart  more 
niggardly  and  more  hostile  to  progress  than  the 
provinces,  and  they  mean  to  pursue  their  work 
in  a spirit  not  of  interference  and  reproach,  bub 
of  kindly  appeal,  until  they  have  procured  some- 
thing like  a general  adoption  of  tho  Public 
Libraries  Act.  Their  mode  of  procedure  is 
this  : — When  they  have  decided  on  appealing  to 
any  one  of  the  great  parishes,  they  address  a 
letter  to  the  Vestry.  The  letter  shows  tho  cry- 
ing need  of  local  libraries  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  objections  to  founding  such  libraries  on  any 
system  except  that  provided  for  by  the  Act.  It 


explains  tho  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  how,  if 
the  rate  yield  enough,  a museum  and  art-gallery 
can  be  added  to  the  library ; and  it  points  to 
the  lengthy  and  snccessful  operation  of  the  Act 
throughout  the  kingdom — an  appendix,  compiled 
from  last  year’s  Parliamentary  return,  giving 
full  details  as  to  size,  use,  and  cost  of  public 
libraries  in  all  places  of  more  than  40,000  in- 
habitants.  They  print  this  letter,  and  send  a 
copy  to  each  member  of  the  Vestry,  even  when, 
as  iu  many  vestries,  there  are  over  100  members. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  the  Vestry  who  can  adopt  the 
A.ct, — that  must  be  done  by  the  ratepayers  at 
large  ; butif  the  Vestry  be  already  well  inclined, 
the  letter  will  probably  draw  from  them  a 
favourable  acknowledgment,  which  will  be  of 
tho  greatest  value  in  that  particular  parish  ; and, 
if  tho  Vestry  be  not  so  well  inclined,  they  are 
assuredly  the  persons  whose  active  opposition 
the  committee  should  first  endeavour  to  disarm 
by  facts  and  figures.  If  tho  Vestry  pass  a 
friendly  vote,  tho  committee  at  once  organise  a 
local  committee  for  informing  the  ratepayers  on 
the  question  before  taking  a poll.  If  tho  vestry 
be  neutral  or  unfavourable,  the  committee  act 
according  to  their  estimate  of  public  spirit  in 
the  locality.  The  committee  met  for  the  first 
time  in  December,  aud  have  as  yet  appealed  to 
no  more  than  six  vestries.  St.  Paucras  has 
given  an  unfavourable  reply,  on  the  ground  that 
in  1874  the  parish  (by  a majority  of  about  thirty) 
declined  to  adopt  the  Act.  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields  has  not  formally  answered,  but  is  known 
to  be  against  ns.  Islington  and  Marylebone 
have  simply  acknowledged  the  letter.  In  Ken- 
sington,  however,  the  subject  has  been  referred 
to  the  Special  Purposes  Committee,  and  since 
Mr.  James  Heywood  is  understood  to  be  willing 
to  hand  over  to  the  parish  the  free  library  which 
he  maintains,  with  such  beneficial  results,  at  his 
own  cost,  there  are  strong  hopes  that  the  reply 
■will  be  an  encouraging  one  ; but  tho  Hackney 
Vestry,  though  much  had  been  expected  of  it, 
has  more  than  answered  our  e.xpectations, 
having,  after  two  hours’  debate,  taken  on  itself 
(by  a majority  of  three  to  one)  the  initiative  in 
polling  the  parish.  A very  strong  local  com- 
mittee  has  begun  work;  the  local  press  supports 
the  movement ; aud  before  long  the  committee 
hope  to  bo  able  to  record  Hackney’s  adoption  of 
the  Act.  I ask  those  who  believe  that  their 
vestry  or  their  parish  would  lend  us  a willing 
ear,  or  who,  being  ratepayers,  are  ready  to  serve 
on  local  committees,  or  who  know  of  intiuential 
sympathisers,  to  communicate  with  me.  All 
that  is  needed  for  our  eventual  success  is  that 
wo  should  know  where  wo  can  count  on  active 
allies. 


THE  SOUTHPORT  MAIN  SEWERAGE 
WORKS. 

For  some  time  past  main  sewerage  works 
have  been  iu  progress  at  Southport,  the  entire 
length  of  the  works  being  between  six  and  seven 
miles.  The  contract  was  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, each  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the 
third  section,  which  completes  the  whole,  has 
just  been  finished,  and  was  last  week  formally 
inspected  by  tho  sewerage  committee  of  the 
town  council,  accompanied  by  the  engineer,  and 
several  professional  gentlemen  interested.  The 
party  traversed  tho  entire  length  of  tho  two 
miles  of  which  the  sewer  consists,  and  expressed 
themselves  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  had  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Pearson  & Sons,  tho  contractors.  Tho 
dimensions  of  tho  sewer  are  4 ft.  6 in.  in  height, 
by  2 ft.  8 in.  in  width,  laid  at  a depth  of  from 
17  ft.  to  21  ft.  below  the  general  street  levels. 
The  sewer  is  fitted  with  ventilators,  flushing- 
gates,  and  penstocks,  and  is  carried  out  into  the 
river  for  a considerable  distance,  and  below  low 
wator-mark. 


BRICKYARD  CHIMNEYS. 

In  reply  to  " M.  & S.’s  ” inquiry  in  the  Builder 
of  April  ISth,  tho  remedy  I would  suggest  as  a 
blocking  course  or  c.iping  to  tho  top  of  chimney 
for  the  purpose  of  a finishing  course  would  be 
to  have  it  formed  of  burnt  fire-clay,  9 in.  or 
10  in.  thick,  of  an  outline  to  s'uit  width  of  walling 
and  shape  of  chimney,  having  the  joints  pro- 
tected by  forming  dovetailed  sinkings  two-tbirds 
the  depth  of  coping,  iu  abutting  end,  and  purpose- 
made  pieces  let  into  same  to  lit  in  full  depth  of 
sinking,  so  as  to  form  a continuous  girth  around 
the  whole  top. 

The  above  is  a method  I have  adopted  with 
success  iu  work  carried  out  by  me,  in  preference 
to  using  cramps.  Pagett. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 

SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SUR- 
VETOES. 

The  elerenth  meeting  of  tlie  District  Com- 
mittee for  the  Midlands  for  tlie  above  associa- 
tion  Tvas  held  on  Saturday  morning  in  the 
Council  Chamber  at  the  Town-hall,  Wolver- 
hampton. Mr.  F.  Ashmead,  borough  engineer, 
Bristol  (president  of  the  association),  occupied 
the  chair,  and  there  were  also  present  Messrs. 
Deacon  (vice-president),  borough  and  water  en- 
gineer, Liverpool ; E.  Pritchard  (vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  Midland  district),  Warwick 
and  Westminster;  C.  Jones  (honorary  general 
secretary),  Ealing,  W.  j G.  E.  Thoms,  boi-ougb 
engineer  and  surveyor,  Wolverhampton;  Cole, 
Hereford  ; Lobley,  Hanley  ; Eyre,  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme  ; Bayliss,  Eedditch  ; Allen,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon ; Denis,  Oldbury ; Comber,  Kid- 
derminster ; White,  Oxford  ; Cartwright,  Bury 
(Lancashire)  ; Fereday,  Wednesbury  ; Richards, 
Burslem  ; Newman,  Ryde  (Isle  of  Wight)  ; May, 
Town  Mailing  I Newton,  Altrincham;  Ken- 
worthy,  Haudsworth ; Cross,  Dewsbury; 
M'Callum,  St.afford.  The  visitors  included  Al- 
derman Hawksford,  Messrs.  Willcock  (Messrs. 
Horsman  & Willcock),  E.  L.  Wright,  T.  J. 
Barnett,  Bryan,  Broom,  Adams  (manager  of 
the  Barnhurst  Farm),  Wolverhampton  ; C.  Law 
Green,  resident  engineer,  Yardley  Sewerage 
Works;  Marshall,  Smethwick;  Pewtress,  Rowley 
Regis,  &c.  Mr.  R.  Rawlioson,  C.B.,  chief  engi- 
neering inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Roard,  wrote  apologising  for  his  inability  to 
attend,  and  forwarded  a number  of  valuable 
suggestions  to  the  members ; after  which  a 
paper,  by  Mr.  Thoms,  on  the  Wolverhampton 
sewerage  scheme  was  read.  The  members  sub- 
sequently  inspected  the  waterworks  and  the 
sewage-tanks  and  irrigation  farm,  and  in  the 
evening  dined  together. 


LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  its  usual  fortnightly  meet- : 
ing  on  Wednesday  evening  (April  24)  at  the; 
Royal  Institution,  Colquiit-street,  the  president, 
Mr.  Robinson  Souttar,  occupying  the  chair. 
After  the  ordinary  business  of  the  meeting  had 
been  disposed  of,  Mr.  LawTence  M.  Kortright 
road  a paper  on  “ The  a])pHances  and  operations 
for  raising  the  steamship  Edith  at  Holyhead.” 
The  Edith  was  one  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company’s  passenger  steamers, 
and  was  sunk  in  Holyhead  Harboxir  by  collision 
with  a sister  ship,  September,  1875.  The  plan 
adopted  for  raising  her  was  by  means  of  wrought- 
iron  caissons  of  sufficient  buoyancy,  which  were 
sunk  on  either  side  of  the  vessel,  and  attached 
to  her  by  hooks  and  chains  passing  through 
holes  cut  in  the  ship’s  sides.  Each  pair  of 
caissons  was  kept  apart  by  wrought-iron  girders 
on  the  top  of  which  was  a timber  platform  carry- 
ing the  engines  for  pumping  out  the  caissons. 
Oo  the  caissons  being  pumped  out  they  rose  and 
lifted  the  ship  with  them. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER 
WORKS  AT  HOVE. 

The  commissioners  of  Hove,  near  Brighton, 
are  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a new  town-hall 
and  other  public  works  of  an  important 
character,  and  at  a meeting  of  the  commissioners, 
which  has  just  been  held,  the  Works  Committee 
recommended,  as  already  stated,  that  the  entire 
outlay  for  coustnictiug  and  completing  the  new 
town-hall  in  Church-road  should  not  exceed 
25,0001.  Waterworks,  on  a scale  of  some  magni- 
tude,are  likewise  rei^olvecl  upon, and  the  surveyor 
to  the  commissioners  estimates  that  to  erect  a 
pumping-station,  reservoir,  and  lay  a complete 
system  of  water-mains  through  every  thorough- 
fare in  Cliftonville  and  Hove  would  cost  20,0001., 
and  that  the  annual  expense  of  maintenance 
would  be  1,5001.  per  annum.  He  adds  that  the 
average  cost  of  the  existing  watering  of  the 
streets  is  4301,  a year. 


Tlie  Newington,  Butts  Improvement.— 
At  its  last  meeting  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  adopted  a report  of  the  works  committee, 
recommending  that  the  Board  do  contribute 
one-half  of  the  cost, — namely,  1,3811., — of  the 
works  proposed  by  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington,  for  laying  out  ornamentally  the 
churchyard  of  the  parish,  such  contribution  not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  6921. 


MEMBERS’  SOIRfiE,  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  queer  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  obelisk 
very  naturally  supplied  Mr.  Stannus,  the  hono- 
rai'y  secretary  for  entertainments,  with  material 
for  a timely  skit, — perhaps  even  a trifle  quainter 
than  some  of  the  odd  proposals  for  honouring 
that  ancient  specimen  of  lithoglyphy.  Mis- 
representation of  Mr.  Dixon’s  calculations  was, 
however,  under  the  circumstances,  hardly  justi- 
fiable. The  safe  pressure  on  the  square  foot 
was  given  at  95i  lb.,  not  95  lb.  llj  oz.  Camels’ 
backs  are  said  to  have  been  broken  by  even 
smaller  additions  to  their  burdens.  But  too 
great  fervour,  anent  the  conditions  of  statical 
equilibrium,  severe  reprobation  of  Mark  Twain, 
and  moralising  on  the  ungracefulness  of  laughter, 
are  not  the  only  possible  merits  of  an  observer 
at  such  times.  'The  world  at  largo  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  looking,  as  usual,  at  the  Association 
on  the  long  and  pleasant  eveuing  set  apart  by 
custom  once  a year  for  secret  conclave.  The 
members,  assembling  in  the  character  of  human 
beings,  have  only  to  act  their  parts  accordingly, 
to  merit  and  receive  good-humoured  applause. 


AN  ARTISTIC  MEMORIAL  OF  SIR 
G.  GILBERT  SCOTT. 

Sir, — Most  architects,  at  least,  are  familiar 
with  the  splendid  engraving  of  the  gi'oup  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren’s  works,  arranged  in  most 
effective  style  by  the  late  Mr.  Cockerell,  and 
admirably  executed.  There  i.s  no  more  appro- 
priate ornament  to  an  architect’s  room  than 
this  picture,  which,  as  it  were,  focuses  the 
genius  of  the  great  English  master  of  Classic 
architecture.  Would  it  not  be  a fitting  memorial 
of  the  great  English  master  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture to  have  such  an  artistic  group  of  his  works 
arranged  by  some  able  and  sympathetic  archi- 
tect ? Apart  from  the  gratification  it  would 
give  to  thousands  to  possess  in  such  a form 
the  masterpieces  of  our  deceased  leader,  it 
could  not  fail  to  repay  the  cost  of  its  production 
in  the  best  style  of  art.  I would  further  suggest 
that  this  memorial  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  work 
should  be  of  the  same  size,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  engi'aved  in  the  samo  style,  as  the  group 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  works,  so  that  they 
might  appear  as  companion  pictures.  One,  the 
fullest  outcome  of  Classic  art  on  English  soil, 
the  other  the  highest  modern  development  of 
Gothic  art.  The  work  of  grouping  and  repre- 
senting the  various  buildings  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  very  host  architect  who  would  be  willing 
and  able  to  undertake  such  a responsible  duty, 
one  as  worthy  to  interpret  Scott  as  Cockerell 
was  to  interpret  Wren.  Such  a memorial  need 
in  no  way  conflict  with  others  that  have  been 
suggested.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  be  made 
a means  of  increasing  the  funds  required  for 
others  more  expensive  and  permanent.  I would 
earnestly  commend  this  suggestion  to  the  favonr- 
able  notice  of  those  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  others  who  at 
present  as  representatives  of  our  profession  are 
considering  how  best  to  do  honour  to  one  who 
has  conferred  so  much  honour  on  us. 

T.  A-RNOLD. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  GILBERT 
SCOTT. 

Sir,— I am  sorry  to  see  by  a letter  in  the  Guardian  of 
the  17th  ult.,  that  it  has  been  proposed  at  a meeting,  held 
at  the  Architectural  Museum,  on  the  10th  inst.,  to  combiue 
“ a suitable  monument  with  an  endowment  for  art  tuition, 
at  the  Museum,  similar  to  the  Pugin  Studentship  nt  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Arehiteeta.''  A circular  which 
I have  since  received  from  the  secretaries  of  the  Museum 
mentions  only  instituting  a fund  to  raise  a memorial  to  Sir 
Gilbert's  honour,  hut  the  suggested  endowment  is  not 
alluded  to.  The  erection  of  a monument  would,  I venture 
to  say,  be  a very  appropriate  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
tbeir  distinguished  con/rere  by  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, if  exclusively  subscribed  for  by  them.  An  oppor- 
tunity would  then  be  afforded  of  producing  a real  work  of 
art,  such  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  restoratiou  scheme 
would  present. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Gilbert  was  an  enthusiast  in 
his  art,  particularly  where  the  restoration  of  a cathedral 
or  a church  was  concerned,  and  many  buildings  could 
probably  be  brought  before  the  public  in  which  his  intense 
personal  interest  could  be  cited.  Sir  Gilbert’s  interest  in 
the  Architectural  Museum  was  very  great,  and  any  memo- 
rial initiated  there  should  have  some  definite  connexion 
with  it.  IIuw  the  ‘‘endowment  for  art  tuition  similar  to 
the  Pugin  studentship”  irill  assist  the  Museum  I am  at  a 
loss  to  understand.  Is  there  not  some  confusion  here? 
The  Pugin  studentship  can  hardly  be  called  “ art  tuition  ” 
ill  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  which  would  rather 
imply  the  endowment  of  an  art-teachcr. 

Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  inquire  into  the  resnlts  of  the 
Pugin  Studentship  before  establishing  a similar  one?  The 
tendency  of  such  a studentship  appears  to  be  to  foster  archK- 
ologiats  rather  than  architects.  The  successful  competitors 


for  the  Pugin  travellingfuud  are  those  who  distinguish  them- 
seelvs  by  the  production  of  the  largest  and  best  collection  of 
measured  drawings.  A candidate's  nascent  powers  of 
design  are  in  no  way  considered ; the  one  whose  means  and 
leisure  have  afforded  most  opportunities  for  sketching  has 
generally  proved  successful,  whilst  the  student  whose 
means  aud  time  have  been  limited  has  stood  no  chance  of  a 
prize.  The  Pugin  fund  was  surely  not  established  for  the 
aid  of  students  of  independent  means  ; but  to  enable  those 
to  travel  who  could  not  afford  it.  I fear  stiU  greater  abuses 
would  arise  in  the  administration  of  a travelliug  fund  by  a 
not  strictly  professional  body,  such  as  the  Council  of  the 
Architectural  Museum. 

If  the  memorial  is  to  take  the  form  of  some  work  in 
connexion  with  the  Museum,  surely  the  enlargement  aud 
proper  arangement  of  the  collection  would  be  the  most 
fitting  work.  The  number  of  casts  requires  multiplying 
at  least  fourfold  to  be  any  practical  use.  There  are  very 
few  specimens  of  Classic  or  llenaissaneo  ornament.  Small 
and  iLlicatoly-modelled  casts  are  hung  too  high  or  covered 
with  too  much  dust  to  be  properly  studied.  The  walls  of  the 
Museum  require  painting  some  light  colour,  to  impart  a 
cheerful  aspect  to  the  interior,  which  it  certainly  now  locks, 
A work  of  restoratiou  at  some  cathedral  would  doubtless 
be  a more  acceptable  form  of  memorial  with  the  general 
public  than  the  purchase  of  casts.  Indeed,  it  is  a question 
as  to  whether  more  harm  is  not  doue  to  the  original  in 
maldug  a cast  than  good  is  obtained  by  having  the  cast  in  a 
museum  where  the  subject  cannot  be  studied  in  the 
position  for  which  it  was  made.  All  reproductions  have 
been  forbidden  at  Southwell  Minster,  since  the  damage 
was  done  to  the  beautiful  carving  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Chapter  House  in  making  the  casts  for  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  objections  might  properly  be  made  elsewhere.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  contributions  of  the 
members  of  the  profession  would  be  auflicient  to  put  the 
Museum  in  proper  condition,  while  a handsome  monument 
would  be  obtainable,  and  it  would  possess  a greater  per- 
sonal aud  seutimental  interest  than  the  purchase  of  casts. 

F.R.I.B.A. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

Sir, — After  readiug  your  judiciouB  article  on 
this  subject  in  last  Saturday’s  Builder,  it  struck 
me  that  if  the  following  questions  could  bo  suc- 
cinctly answered,  the  answers  would  throw  im- 
portant light  upon  the  labour  question: — 

1.  May  we  not  regard  the  demand  for  a staple 
commodity  by  the  world  as  an  approximately 
fixed  quantity  ? 

2.  Had  we  not  a few  years  since  almost  the 
monopoly  of  the  cotton  trade  ? 

3.  Have  there  been  any  changes,  any  distri- 
bution of  manufactm'ing  industry  among  the 
nations,  calculated  to  break  up  this  monopoly  ? 

4.  If  there  have  been,  can  underselling  be 
anything  else  than  a temporary  expedient  to 
avert  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  contraction  of 
our  own  industries  ? 

5.  What  are  the  remedial  expedients  to  meet 
these  changes  ? Can  they  bo  other  than  those 
of  turning  surplus  labour  into  other  industries, 
and  wholesale  emigration  ? 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


DR.  WHITE  AND  SION  COLLEGE. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  supplement  the  inte- 
resting article  on  Sion  College,  published  in  the 
Builder  last  week,  by  the  following  note  or 
two  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  Dr.  White’s  will  he  dates 
it  Februaiy  20th,  1622,  and  towards  the  end, 
June  4th,  1623,  while  a memorandum  in  the 
shape  of  a codicil  is  dated  “at  Windsor,” 
October  Ist,  1623.  The  clause  relating  to  the 
l,000t.  which  he  lent  to  the  City  Company  is  as 
follows: — “I  doe  call  in  the  ono  thousand 
pounds  I lent  to  the  and  Wardens  of  the 
Marchantaylors,  and  have  their  comon  seal  for 
it,  Isay  I desire  it  maybe  called  in  and  paid 
within  one  half  yeare  after  my  decease  for  y* 
better  performance  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament.” 

The  following  are  extracts  out  of  the  register 
of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West,  of  the  marriages 
of  the  vicar  : — 

“ 1576.  August.  Maricd,  Mr.  Thomas 
Whight,  M'  of  Arte  of  Oxforde,  and  Yycar  of 
S.  Dustones  in  the  West  of  London  and  Fortune 
Knight,  the  xxj‘‘®  daie,  in  the  pish  church  of 
S.  Dustones  aforesaid,  and  that  by  the  lycence 
of  M"^  Doctor  Hawodo,  the  Bychoppe  of  Londo* 
Chancellor.” 

“ 1580.  November  30th.  Thomas  White, 
minister,  and  Elizabeth  Bouge.” 

Although  Dr.  White  specially  said, — “ I would 
have  a grave-stone  about  three  pounds’  price 
with  a short  inscription  made  and  laid,”  I can- 
not find  that  the  order  was  obeyed.  Old  St. 
Dunstan’s  Church  escaped  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  in  1666,  and  there  was  iioinscribed  stone 
e.xisting  when  my  much  esteemed'  and  lamented 
friend,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Denham  (who  was  curate 
there),  compiled  his  Pictorial  Account  of  the 
Church  and  its  Monuments  in  1829.  But  more 
than  250  years  after  Dr.  White’s  death,  thinking 
it  was  time  to  pay  a little  respect  to  the  last 
wishes  of  so  good  a benefactor,  we  of  the  nine* 
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teenth  century, — that  is  to  say,  those  who  have 
not  forgotten  him, — erected  in  September,  1877, 
on  the  north  wall  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  a handsome 
I mural  monument  of  alabaster,  enriched  with 
I coloured  marble  columns  and  marble  inlays, 
with  a medallion  portrait  in  statuary  marble, 

: and  a suitable  inscription,  although  more  lengthy 
I than  Dr.  White  desired.  The  monument  was 
designed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  and  executed 
by  Mr.  J.  Forsyth. 

The  followdug  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century tracts,  which  was  printed  in 
16-18  : — “ Sion  College,  what  it  is,  and  doeth  ; 
with  a Vindication  of  that  Society  from  the 
Slanderous  Defamations  of  Two  Fell  and  Fiery 
Satyres,  as  also  a little  Taste,  by  tho  way  of 
Another  Young  Thing  of  Mr.  J.  Godwin’s  run- 
ning about  with  the  Shell  on  the  Head  before  it 
bo  all  hatch'd!”  In  those  times  they  liked 
striking  titles,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  more  in  the  title  than  in  the  text  of  the 
book  itself.  T.  C.  NonnE. 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY;  OAK  v.  CHESTNUT. 

Sir, — Mr.  Blashill’s  paper  ” On  the  Question 
of  Oak  or  Cliestnut  in  old  Timber  Roofs,”  in  the 
Builder  of  April  20,  will  be  extremely  interest- 
ing to  most  of  your  readers.  J regret  that 
details  were  not  given  respecting  the  roofs  he 
has  examined  and  the  names  of  the  authorities 
in  favour  of  chestnut. 

Without  devoting  much  time  to  looking  up  the 
subject,  I will  quote  two  cases  of  chestnut  I'oofs 
in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  mention  my 
authority  in  each  case. 

No.  1.  EWiam  Palace,  Kent. — If  Mr.  Blashill 
will  refer  to  Pugin’s  “Examples  of  Gothic 
Architecture,”  he  will  find  a plate  showing  the 
roof  to  the  great  hall,  and  on  an  enlarged  sec- 
tional drawing  of  tho  ribs  Piigiu  has  placed 
these  words,  “ Chestnut  rib.”  This  is  not  the 
only  instance  to  be  found  in  Pugin’s  works  of 
the  uso  of  chestnut  for  carpentry  purposes.  He 
was  often  at  considerable  pains  to  make  out 
this  w’ood  when  he  found  it  in  roofs. 

No.  2.  D'esfyinnster  Hall. — Mr.  Blashill  al- 
ludes to  Wren’s  statement  that  chestnut  had 
been  used  in  Westminster  Hall.  To  Wren’s 
name  I will  add  Tredgold’s.  In  the  first  edition 
of  his  “ Carpentry,”  Tredgold  referred  to  West- 
minster Hall  roof  as  being  a chestnut  one  ; but 
having  made  a personal  examination  of  it  before 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  liis  well- 
known  book,  ho  came  to  the  conclusion,  as 
stated  in  the  second  edition,  that  the  rafters 
were  of  oak. 

I cannot  quote  the  name  of  any  living  or  dead 
author  who,  having  made  a personal  examina- 
tion of  the  famous  principals  of  this  roof,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  of  oak.  I can- 
not quote  the  name  of  any  living  architect  who 
has  made  a careful  c.xamination  of  the  roof  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  question  of  oak  or 
chestnut  principals. 

Mr.  Blashill  states  that  after  many  years’ 
search  he  has  never  been  able  to  find  a chest- 
nut  roof,  “ while  such  as  it  was  possible  to  in- 
vestigate have  been  proved  to  be  untrue.”  As 
ho  has,  no  doubt,  examined  the  Westminster 
Hall  roof,  it  would  be  interesting  to  your  readers 
to  peruse  bis  notes,  if  he  will  favour  you  with 
them.  My  contention  is,  that  the  old  statement 
that  the  roof  of  this  celebrated  hall  is  formed  of 
chestnut  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  dis- 
I proved  by  any  well-known  authority  from  per- 
I sonal  examination ; except,  so  far  ns  regards 
i some  specimens  of  the  rafters  examined  by 
I Tredgold,  and  which  ho  found  to  be  of  oak  with 
Ij  a fine  kind  of  septa.  It  is  now  the  custom  to  say 
i!  that  the  whole  roof  is  of  oak,  with  a fine  kind  of 
k septa. 

. I lay  particular  stress  on  the  words  personal 
k exandnatimi,  ioT  tho  following  reason.  It  is  an 
■ easy  matter  to  examine  some  specimens  of  oak 
B and  chestnut  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
I table  in  the  meeting- room  of  the  Royal  Institute 
J of  British  Architects ; but  it  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter,  while  standing  near  tho  top  of  a tall 
t ladder,  to  hold  in  one  band  a guttering  tallow 
B candle,  and  with  tho  other  hand  to  wipe  away 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  from  a church  roof,  in 
ft  order  to  determine  the  question  of  chestnut,  or 
4 oak  with  a fine  kind  of  sejjta.  When  I was 
Q only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  knew  very 
little  about  chestnut  wood,  the  ladder  business 
would  have  been  a joke  ; now  it  would  be  no 
joke,  and  I should  request  a competent  clerk  of 
the  works  or  carpenter  to  go  in  my  place, — with 
this  result,  that  I could  only  quote  his  opinion, 
and  not  my  own. 


I venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Blashill,  when 
giving  his  strong  opinions,  viz.,  “ Although  I 
cannot  admit  its  (chestnut)  occurrence  in  ancient 
roofs,  &c.,”  “ After  many  years’  search,  «tc.,” 
should  quote, — say  twelve, — cases  of  roofs  which 
ho  has  examined,  and  found  to  be  of  oak,  and 
give  the  chestnut  authorities  in  each  case. 
There  would  then  be  some  opportunity  of 
testing  his  judgment.  The  opinion  of  any  clerk 
of  the  works,  of  whose  ability  your  readers  are 
practically  ignorant,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
decisive  in  any  case. 

I believe  the  following  method  is  adopted  by 
carpenters  for  settling  the  question  of  oak  or 
chestnut ; it  is  some  years  since  I tried  it,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  write  positively  about  the 
matter.  Suppose  two  blocks  of  wood,  one  oak, 
the  other  chestnut,  and  it  is  required  to  deter- 
mine their  identity.  With  a wet  saw  (which 
should  be  kept  wet  whilst  being  used)  cut  off  a 
piece  of  wood  from  each  block.  The  oak,  where 
the  saw  has  been,  will  have  a slight  blue  stain 
on  it;  the  chestnut  will  have  pink  slight  stains 
mixed  with  blue. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Blashill  to  the  thinness  of  the  plates  in  the 
Sessiliflora  oak.  Mr.  Laslett,  timber  inspector 
to  the  Admiralty,  has  recently  stated  that  after 
an  experience  of  many  years  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  Pedunculata  and  Sessilijiora  oaks, 
he  finds  it  almost  imirossible  to  detect  any 
difference  between  them,  and  that  very  few 
timber  surveyors  are  able  to  distinguish  them, 
except  when  growing. 

Thomas  A.  Britton. 


Sir, — I observe  in  tho  last  number  of  the 
Builder  a letter  on  the  use  of  chestnut  timber. 
I have  some  panelling  carved  in  very  high  relief 
in  very  fine  Renaissance  style,  which  I bought 
at  Avignon,  and  which,  judging  from  its  style, 
cannot  be  of  later  date  than  about  1550.  I was 
told  that  it  came  from  the  Chartreuse  at  Ville- 
neuve  les  Avignon,  where  the  sacristy  was  lined 
with  carved  work  of  great  celebrity : it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  President  des  Brosses  in  liis 
travels. 

In  the  panels  in  my  possession  the  heart- 
wood  is  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion, very  hard,  and  quite  untouched  by  worms, 
but  some  portions  of  sap-wood  were  much  de- 
cayed and  full  of  worm-holes. 

I do  not  think  that  the  value  of  chestnut  for 
decorative  carving  is  duly  recognised  at  the 
present  day ; it  is  much  finer  in  grain  than  oak, 
and  age  gives  it  a finer  colour, — a rich  red- 
brown. 

If  I were  about  to  have  carvings  for  the 
decoration  of  rooms  or  churches  executed,  I 
should  be  much  disposed  to  cause  chestnut  to  bo 
used  in  preference  to  oak.  N. 


BAD  WORK. 

— Thousands  of  working  men  and  women, 
besides  those  now  idle  at  Lancashire,  will  thank 
you  for  your  remarks  upon  the  strike  of  cotton 
operatives  against  the  reduction  of  their  wages. 

Thousands  of  people  in  tho  poorer  parts  of 
London  and  other  large  towns  know  for  years 
past  by  experience  the  truth  of  your  remarks  as 
to  the  inferior  quality  of  great  iquantities  of 
cheap  goods  now  sold. 

Tons  and  tons  of  worthless  rubbish,  in  the 
way  of  articles  of  clothing  of  the  lighter  sort,  are 
being  sold  in  all  the  poorer  parts  of  our  large 
towns  at  cheap  and  tempting  prices,  a disgrace 
to  the  firms  tliat  make  them,  knowing,  as  they 
must  do,  full  well  that  they  are  but  robbing  the 
poor  people  who  buy  them  of  their  hard-earned 
money.  Living,  as  I do,  in  the  east  end  of 
London,  and  having  a little  family  to  clothe,  I 
know  from  experience  that  it  is  a serious  matter 
this  vilo  rubbish  now  being  heaped  upon  us. 
Mothers  and  others  who  cannot  deal  at  the  cheap 
and  flashy  shops  around  them,  have  to  travel 
daily  to  West-end  and  other  well-known  respect- 
able houses  for  their  family  clothing,  and  are 
only  too  glad  and  willing  to  pay  much  higher 
prices  for  good  articles,  knowing  by  experience 
that  they  are  by  far  the  cheapest. 

This  cannot  be  denied ; and  if,  as  we  have 
no  doubt,  this  rubbish  has  been  sent  to  the 
foreign  markets,  can  we  wonder  at  our  trade, 
both  home  and  foreign,  falling  off,  and  will  any 
amount  of  " reduction  ” in  the  prices  compel 
people  to  buy  worthless  articles  largely  com- 
posed of  “ clay,”  “ size,”  “ devil’s  dust,”  &c.  ? 
No  one  complains  of  having  to  pay  a fair  price 
for  a good  article;  and  it  undoubtedly  costa  as 


much  to  make  bad  articles  as  good  ones,  the 
difference  being  in  the  quality  of  the  materials  ; 
and  if  I do  not  mistake  the  opinion  of  the  buying 
portion  of  the  community  upon  the  subject,  it 
is  this : — Sell  ns  a good  article,  charge  us  a fair 
price,  and  we  will  cheerfully  pay  it ; but  do  not 
manufacture  this  vile  rubbish,  forcing  shop- 
keepers to  sell  goods  they  are  thoroughly 
ashamed  of,  robbing  the  poor  of  their  money, 
disgracing  our  country  iu  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  paying  a starving 
price  to  those  who  make  them. 

A Working  Man. 


VENTILATION. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  6th  inst..  Mr.  Hood 
questions  the  statement  lately  made  by  tbe 
Times  that  the  foulest  air  in  a room  is  the  lowest 
in  position.  Until  this  question  is  settled  no 
confidence  can  be  felt  in  any  system  of  ventila- 
tion, for  we  do  not  know  even  whether  the 
aperture  for  the  withdrawal  of  vitiated  air  from 
a room  should  be  placed  near  the  ceiling  or  tho 
floor. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  deleteriousness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  a crowded  hall  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  in 
respiration,  and  which,  the  Times  asserts, 
descends  as  soon  as  it  loses  the  heat  acquired 
from  the  human  body.  Now,  tbe  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  anywhere,  and  the  proportion  in 
which  it  exists,  can  bo  ascertained  by  the  car- 
boiiometer,  and  by  means  of  this  simple  inex- 
pensive instrument  tho  relative  purity  of  the  air 
in  the  higher  and  lower  parts  of  a room  may  be 
determined. 

Possibly  observations  of  this  kind  have  been 
made.  Can  anv  of  your  readers  enlighten  me  ? 

G. 


BUILDERS’  CONTRACTS. 

Sib,— I Bee  in  roar  impression  of  the  12th  of  January  a 
ease  stated.  (Builders'  Contracts,  pngc  45,  Lewis  v.  BraSB.) 
I should  be  clad  to  know  if  the  Tender  then  sent  in  and 
accepted  by  the  plaintiff’s  nrchiteet  was  stamped  previoualy 
to  the  case  going  into  Court.  J.  J. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiqxiarian 
Society. — At  a meeting  of  the  council  of  this 
society,  held  at  Cockermontb,  on  tho  23rd  ult., 
the  following  arrangements  were  made : — A 
two-days’  meeting  at  Windermere  in  the  first 
week  of  June,  of  which  the  details  will  bo 
arranged  shortly ; a two-days’  meeting  with 
Cockermouth  as  head-quarters,  and  a winter 
meeting  at  Penrith.  It  is  contemplated  to  hold 
a winter  meeting  at  Carlisle  in  1879,  when  par- 
ticnlar  attention  will  be  given  to  Carlisle  and  its 
civic  history  and  records. 

Shropshire  Archceological  Society. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  tho  council  of  this  Society,  at  the 
Museum,  Shrewsbury,  it  was  decided  that  the 
summer  excursion  this  year  should  be  to  Bos- 
cobel,  Whiteladies,  Tong,  &c.,  and  that  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  should  be  held 
on  the  same  evening  at  Sbifnal.  Monday,  July 
8,  is  fixed  on  as  tbe  day  for  the  excursion  and 
meeting. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Halifax.— On  tbe  25th  ult.  the  new  Board 
schools  which  have  been  erected  in  Portland- 
road,  Halifax,  in  consequence  of  Rangebank 
Schools  not  affording  sufficient  accommodation 
for  tho  children  in  the  neighbourhood,  were 
opened  by  Mr.  Swallow,  chairman  of  tho  School 
Board.  The  departments  consist  of  a large 
room,  54  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  four  class-rooms,  one 
of  which  is  20  ft.  by  19  ft. ; another,  17  ft.  6 in. 
by  18  ft.  6 in. ; and  the  remaining  two,  17  ft.  by 
19  ft.  each.  The  rooms  are  lighted  from  at  least 
two  sides,  and  light  is  provided  for  the  desks 
from  the  left-hand  side.  The  whole  of  the  desk 
accommodation  is  upon  the  dual  system,  and 
the  infants’  galleries  are  upon  the  London 
Government  model.  The  building  cost  5.7131. 
14s.  9d.,  and  will  accommodate  about  1,000 
children,  divided  proportionately  between  the 
three  departments.  It  is  Early  Gothic  in  style. 
The  principal  front  consists  of  a central  block, 
two  stories  high,  with  square-headed  windows, 
transomed  and  mullioncd.  There  are  two-light 
lancet-headed  windows  ranged  along  the  ground- 
floor  level  and  on  tho  first-floor  are  others.  Thero 
are  covered  playgrounds  for  the  girls’  and 
infants’  departuieuts.  Axcadmg  ranges  along 
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the  front  elevation,  with  pointed  arches,  sup- 
ported upon  piers,  and  having  chamfered  caps 
and  bases.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a 
tower  of  three  stages,  which  forms  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  girls’  department,  and  which 
consists  of  a pointed-headed  doorway,  having  a 
two-light  tracery  window  over.  The  upper 
stage  of  the  tower  is  formed  by  a range  of 
lancet  lights,  filled  in  with  ventilating  louvres, 
the  whole  being  crowned  by  a pyramidal  roof, 
having  weather-vanes.  Mr.  Richard  Horsfall  is 
the  architect,  and  the  following  were  the  con- 
tractors ; — Mason,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  Halifax  ; 
carpenters  and  joiners,  Me.-tsrs.  A.  Halstead  & 
Son,  Halifax;  plasterers  and  slaters,  Messrs. 
J.  Bancroft  & Son,  Halifax  ; plumber  and 
glazier,  Mr.  J.  Barker,  Halifax;  heating  appa- 
ratus, Ac.,  Mr.  Henry  Edmunds,  Halifax  ; 
painter,  Mr.  Robert  Moores,  Ripponden. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS 
AND  THE  LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  before  the  Easter  recess,  the 
following  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
was  read : — 

“Your  committee  have  had  under  cousideration  the 
questioti  of  the  course  to  be  adopted  with  the  two  Bills  of 
the  Board  relatia;i  to  the  water-supply  of  the  metropolis, 
niid  it  appears  to  them,  looking  “t  the  position  of  the  two 
Bills,  thut  it  would  bo  well  for  the  Board  to  refer  tho 

Sueslion  to  the  Works  and  Gener.al  Purposes  Committee 
jr  consideration  and  report,  and  to  instruct  the  solicitor  to 
report  to  that  committee  upon  it.  Your  committee  recom- 
mend accordingly.” 

Mr.  Freeman  proposed  tho  adoption  of  the 
report.  He  said  the  session  had  now  con- 
siderably advanced,  and  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
mitteo  was  that  the  Works  Committee  should 
consider  whether  these  Bills  should  still  be 
pushed  forward. 

Mr.  Runtz  said  ho  was  sorry  be  could  not 
agree  with  tlie  recommendation  of  tho  com- 
mittee. There  was  now  no  doubt  that  both  of 
their  Water  Bills  were  in  a hopeless  condition. 
It  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  iu  answer  to  a question  put 
by  Professor  Fawcett,  that  the  Goverument  was 
not  prepared  to  con.sent  to  the  appointment  of 
a Select  Committee  “ to  infjuu'e  whether  tho 
water  supply  of  London  should  continue  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  private  compaJiics,  and,  if  not, 
to  what  public  body  it  should  be  entrusted,  and 
on  what  terms  the  rights  of  the  existing  private 
companies  should  be  acquired.”  Tlie  Homo 
Secretary  had  also  stated,  in  answer  to  a depirta- 
tion  from  the  water  companies,  that  tliere  was 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  Purchaso  Bill 
being  read  a second  time  or  coming  on  for  dis- 
cussion. Seeing,  therefore,  that  there  was  not 
the  least  chance  of  the  Bills  becoming  law  this 
year,  he  thought  their  wisest  course  would  be 
to  withdraw  them  at  once.  Ho  moved  ns  an 
amendment, — “ That  the  two  Water  Bills  be 
withdrawn  at  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament 
after  the  Easter  recess.” 

Mr.  Fowler  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Munro  agreed  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses these  Bills  were  dead,  but  approved  of  the 
proposed  reference  to  the  Works  Committee ; 
but  Mr.  Walker  pointed  out  that  the  object  of 
the  Board  was  to  give  tho  inhabitants  of  tho 
metropolis  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  and  if  the  Government 
would  not  assist  them  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
so  very  desirable  an  object  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Board  in  the  interests  of  the  public  to  go  to 
the  Goverument  in  a body,  aud  to  bring  every 
possible  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Government 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Watkins  thought  these  Bills  had  had  a 
most  miserable  existence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  for  the  credit  of  the  Board  he  said 
their  wisest  course  would  be  to  withdraw  them 
at  once,  instead  of  badgering  them  about  from 
pillar  to  post  in  this  kind  of  way.  The  only 
result  of  a reference  to  the  Works  Committee 
could  be  that  the  Bills  would  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  Board  could  just  as  well  decide  that  question 
at  once. 

Mr.  Selway  greatly  regretted  that  the  amend- 
ment had  been  brought  forward,  and  remarked 
that  the  Purchase  Bill  was  ado2)ted  by  the 
Board  almost  unanimously.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, and  believed  that  these  Bills  were  only  to 
be  withdrawn  temporarily.  The  day  would 
most  assuredly  come  when  the  water-supply  of 
London  would  be  in  the  haud.s  of  one  public 
body,  and  if  the  Board  was  not  the  proper  body, 
then  another  body  wonld  have  to  be  created  for 
the  purpose.  Bat  that  the  water-supply  of  the 


metropolis  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  private 
parties  he  believed  was  a state  of  things  that 
would  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  Freeman  brielly  replied.  He  said,  no 
donbt  both  the  motion  and  the  amendment 
meant  just  the  same  thing.  He  contended  that 
the  Board  had  been  perfectly  justified  in  the 
action  they  had  taken  from  the  jiressuro  put 
upon  them  from  without.  Strange  to  say,  when 
they  yielded  to  this  pressure,  the  vestries  and 
district  Boards  gave  them  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition. No  doubt,  in  the  end  the  water-supply 
would  ])a9s  under  the  control  of  tbe  Board, 
and  that  at  no  very  distant  time.  They  might 
depend  upon  it  a most  favourable  opportunity 
would  be  lost  of  settling  this  question  if  they 
retrogressed  (!)  now,  and  the  ratei)aycr3  would 
find  to  their  cost  that  the  expense  would  be  in- 
creaserl,  by  possibly  one  or  two  millions  a year, 
the  longer  the  matter  was  delayed.  He  denied, 
however,  that  the  Water  Supjily  Bill  had  given 
rise  to  all  tho  opposition  to  the  action  of  tho 
Board.  The  Supply  Bill  had  been  read  a second 
time  ; it  was  the  Purchase  Bill  that  had  blocked 
tho  way. 

On  a division,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
ten  for  and  seventeen  against.  The  reijort  of 
the  committee  was  then  adopted. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Slralford-upon-Avon. — The  east  window  of 
the  Guild  Chapel  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  containing  in  the  three  centre  openings 
a reimesentatiuu  of  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  the  text  running  along  the  bottom  : — ‘‘  I 
am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.”  In  the  outer 
left-hand  light  is  tho  subject  of  our  Lord’s 
Charge  to  St.  Peter : text, — “ Lovost  thou  mo?” 
and  in  the  other  light,  right  hand,  nur  Lord 
meeting  Mary  iu  the  garden  after  his  resur- 
rection: text, — “I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and 
your  Father.”  The  work  has  boon  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Frank  Holt,  of  Warwick. 

lUorrCi'L  r.  -Two  stained-glass  windows  have 
just  been  placed  in  the  Cathedral  at  Worcester. 
One  is  at  the  west  end  of  tho  south  aisle  of  the 
nave,  and  was  erected  by  !Miss  Cook,  of  Shelsloy. 
It  is  a four-light  window,  of  Geometrical 
character.  Tho  tracery  in  the  head  of  the 
windoAv  is  rich,  consisting  of  a cinquefoil  at  the 
apex  ; next,  two  elongated  qiiatrefoils  ; thirdly, 
four  trefoils,  with  a triangle  in  the  centre.  At 
the  base  is  the  following  inscription  : — ” James 
Pychard,  of  Worcester,  cl.  1591 ; Mary,  his  eldest 
daughter,  d.  1621 ; Thomas  Cook,  her  husband, 
d.  1629;  Edmunci  Cooke,  their  son,  d.  1G35.” 
The  other  window  is  in  tho  centre  of  the  same 
aisle,  aud  contains  three  lights,  representing 
Elijah  fed  by  ravens,  his  meeting  with  tho  poor 
wiclow  of  Zai'cidiath,  and  his  ascent  in  a fiery 
chariot.  Tho  head  tracery  dc])icts  angels  play- 
ing musical  instruments,  aud  tho  Lamb  of  God 
at  the  head.  Messrs.  Clayton  A Bell  executed  the 
first  window,  and  Messrs.  Hardman  the  other. 

Hoole. — Messrs.  Camm  Bi*others,  of  Birming- 
ham, have  recently  filled  the  east  window  of 
Hoole  Church,  near  Chester,  wdth  stained  glas.s, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bridgman.  The 
window  coutains  the  following  subjects  : — ” The 
Nativity,”  ” The  Baptism,”  “Crucifixion,”  “Re- 
surrection,” “Ascension”;  aud  in  the  tracery, 
“ Cur  Lord  blessing  little  Children,”  “The good 
Shepherd,”  aud  our  Lord’s  charge  to  Peter, 
“ Feed  my  Lambs.”  In  the  bases  of  the  cano- 
pies enclosed  are  tho  evangelistic  and  sacred 
symbols. 

Bradshaw. — Two  stained-glass  windows  by 
Mayer  A Co  , of  Munich,  have  just  been  fixed  in 
the  south  side  of  this  church  ; one  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean,  of  Scausby  Hall, 
erected  by  their  dairghtors ; the  other  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Wilcock,  of  Bi'adshaw, 
erected  by  his  sons.  In  each  window  there  are 
four  groups.  In  the  former,  the  representation 
of  Matthew  x.xv.  35,  36  : — “ I was  a stranger, 
aud  ye  took  me  in  ; naked,  and  ye  clothed  mo  ; 
sick,  and  ye  visited  me;  in  prison,  and  ye  came 
unto  me.”  In  the  latter  window  are  repre- 
sented four  parables : the  Talents,  the  Hidden 
Treasure,  the  Good  Samaritan,  aud  tho  Prodigal 
Son. 


Hertford  Water  Supply. — Mr.  J.  F.  Bate- 
man, [C.E.,  has  made  a report  on  the  relative 
merits  of  two  schemes  for  extending  the  water 
supply  of  Hertford,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Smith 
A Austin  and  Mr.  Eastou  respectively.  Mr.  Bate- 
man’s rei^ort  is  to  the  effect  that  Messrs.  Smith 
A Austin’s  scheme  is  preferable  to  that  of  Mr. 
Easton,  both  iu  respect  of  economy  and  efficiency. 


VARIORUM. 

An  article  in  tho  current  Quarterly,  “The 
Church  in  the  West  Riding,”  gives  some  parti- 
culars of  the  expenditure  there  on  church- 
building  and  restoi-ation  : — “ To  sum  up  tho 
record  of  church  progress,  as  seen  in  the  erection 
of  new  churches,  we  may  state  that  since  the 
year  1S36  no  less  than  2I.t  new  churches  have 
been  consecrated  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon,  of 
which  forty-four  were  built  to  replace  older 
structures  which  had  become  unsuitable,  or  had 
fallen  into  decay ; leaving  a clear  gain  of  200 
new  churches,  besides  the  additional  accommo- 
dation almost  invariably  obtained  when  old 
churches  were  rebuilt.  To  this  number  must  be 
added  fifty-nine  more,  built  since  1810,  in  that 
part  of  the  West  Riding  which  lies  within  the 
diocese  of  York,  so  that  the  full  tale  reaches 
259  in  number.”  The  restoration  of  Ripon 
Cathedral  occupied  ten  years,  and  cost  40,000L 
“ It  is  impossible  to  dwell  in  detail  on  all  the 
other  important  restorations  effected  in  the 
West  Riding  during  the  last  half-century.  These 
witnesses,  ‘ with  silent  but  impressive  eloquence,’ 
as  Bishop  Bickersteth  happily  expresses  it,  ‘ to 
the  piety,  munidcence,  and  hearty  attachment 
of  churchmen  to  tho  national  church,”  abound 
in  every  direction.  Wakefield  parish  church, 
with  its  beautiful  spire,  which  dates  from  1329, 
has  been  rendered,  under  Sir  G.  Scott’s  skilful 
handling,  worthy  of  its  original  design,  at  an 
outlay  of  23,0001.  ; the  last  6001.  required  being 
raised  in  a fortnight  in  51.  subscriptious.  The 
Abbey  Church  at  Selby,  the  parish  churches  of 
Bradford,  Sheffield,  Huddersfield,  Keighley,  and 
indeed  of  almost  every  large  manufacturing 
town  and  village,  stand  out  in  fresh  beautj',  and 
the  country  districts  have  not  lagged  behind  the 
towns.  Lord  Hampton’s  return  gives  171,071k 
as  the  amount  expended  upon  church  restoration 
in  that  part  of  the  West  Riding  which  lies  within 
the  diocese  of  York,  aud  299,0501.  more  in  the 
diocese  of  Ripon,  making  a total  of  470,121/. 
Large  as  these  figures  are,  they  fall  far  short 
of  the  sum  actually  contributed.  How  universal 
tho  movement  has  been  may  bo  judgedfromtho 
fact  that  in  472  parishes  iu  the  diocese  of  Ri{)OU 
only  eleven  churches  are  now  in  urgent  need  of 
restoration.  To  the  foregoing  outlay  we  may 
now  add  the  amount  given  in  Lord  Hampton's 
return,  in  order  to  complete  this  branch  of  our 
subject.  We  find  that  tho  estimated  cost  of  the 
new  churches  in  the  West  Riding  within  the 
diocese  of  York  was  283,4631.,  aud  within  the 
diocese  of  Ripon,  703,241?.,  making  a grand 
total  of  nearly  a million  sterling.  And  if  wo 
take  into  consideration  the  facts  that  actual 
expenditure  almost  invariably  exceeds  the  actual 
estimate,  that  additional  churches  have  been 
built  and  restored  since  the  date  of  Lord 
Hampton's  return,  and  that  there  are  others 
which  are  not  included  iu  it,  becairse  less  than 
500?.  has  been  expended  on  them,  we  shall  be 
quite  within  tho  mark  when  we  assert  that  a 
million  and  a half  has  been  contributed  during 
the  last  forty  years  to  this  one  single  clement 
of  church  extension.” 


glistclliiiuii. 

Tlie  Crystal  Palace  Pictnrd  Gallery. — 
The  prizes  offered  by  the  directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  for  the  most  meritorious  among 
the  pictures  exhibited  in  tho  picture-gallery 
have  been  awarded,  under  the  joint  adjudication 
of  Messrs.  G.  D.  Leslie,  G.  A.  Storey,  and 
P.  R.  Morris,  and  the  principal  awards  are  as 
follow : — 

To  English  artists  for  history  or  figure-subjects  in  oil, — 
“Our  Soldiers  Rust  aud  Future,”  by  A.  Stock,  gold 
medal;  “Happy  Children,"  byC.  Baucrle;  “Sympathy 
and  SorrovY,”  by  J.  Haylar;  “Daylight  at  the  Land's 
End,”  by  A.  E,  Stanners;  “ Exiles  from  the  Cloister — Monks 
quitting  a suppressed  Italian  Monastery,”  by  F.  Smallfield, 
each  a silver  medal.  For  landscapes,  sea-pieces,  auimala, 
and  other  subjects, — “Autumn  Twilight,”  by  E.  W. 
Meyer,  gold  medal;  “ An  Old  Thief,"  by  H.  H.  Couldery ; 
“Mist  and  Sunshine,”  by  II.  Moore;  “Autumn,"  by 
A.  De  Rranski;  and  “ Ardchoiinel  Castle,  Loch  Awo,”  by 
J.  J.  Bunnatyne,  each  a silver  medal.  For  water-colour 
drawings,  irrespective  of  subject, — “Death  of  Warwick, 
the  King-maker,”  bv  J.  A,  Houston,  gold  medal; 
“ Highland  Poachers,”’  by  E.  HargiH  ; “ West  Indiaman's 
Repairs,"  by  K.  H.  Isibbs:  “ Bea  Duag,  from  the  River 
Oarlcy,”  by  J,  MacuUoch,  each  a silver  medal.  For  the 
beat  picture  exhibited,  without  regard  to  school,  style,  or 
subject,  by  a living  artist, — “ The  Orphaua,"  by  Professor 
C.  Lasch,  a special  gold  medal.  To  foreign  artists,  for 
history  or  figure  subjects  in  oil, — “ lu  the  Sculpture 
Gallery,”  by  C.  Winneberg,  gold  medal : “ At  a German 
Pawnbroker's,”  by  L.  Brockelman;  “ Mamma's  Boudoir,” 
by  F.  Uammel ; “ A Reverie,’’  bv  G.  Kuhl,  each  a silver 
medal.  For  landscapes,  &c.— " On  tho  Maes,"  by  V. 
Wieshampt ; "A  Norwegian  Lake,"  by  A,  Rasmussen: 
“ On  the  'Thames,”  by  A.  Moyerheim ; and  the  “Disturbed 
Cat,”  by  Miss  i£,  R.  Arendt,  each  a silver  medal. 
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A Town  on  tlie  Move.— Tbo  Virginia  City 
Enterprise  says : — “ Our  town  is  very  quietly 
and  Tery  slowly  moving  to  the  eastward  down 
the  face  of  the  mountain.  This  is  owing  to^  the 
settliug  of  the  ground  over  the  Bonanza  mines. 
As  all  the  town  is  going  together  it  is  not  much 
noticed  on  the  surface,  where  no  cracks  arc 
seen.  The  water  and  gas  companies  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  movements  taking  place  in 
tbo  ground  forming  the  site  of  the  town  than 
most  others,  as  the  instability  of  the  earth  tells 
upon  their  pipes.  OnB  and  C streets  the  ground 
is  moving  both  north  and  cast.  A water-main 
running  north  and  south,  uncovered  yesterday, 
was  fouud  to  bo  telescoped  to  tho  distance  of 
over  a foot,  and  be.sides  had  in  it  a great  kink, 
which  mado  it  necessary  to  take  out  a piece 
nearly  2 ft.  in  length.  About  the  Consolidated 
Virginia  Fan  Mill  the  pipes  are  crowding  in  from 
both  east  and  west  ; at  least,  owing  to  the 
settling  of  the  ground  in  that  neighbourhood, 
there  is  a large  one  to  the  westward.  Towards 
tho  north  this  crevice  is  about  8 in.  in  width, 
and  the  ground  on  tho  east  side  of  it  is  about 
3 ft.  lower  than  on  tho  west  side.  Captain 
Overton,  of  tbo  water  company,  whoso  oppor- 
tunities  for  observing  these  movements  are  un- 
sui’passed,  says  that  as  the  ground  settles  over 
the  Bonanzas  that  on  tbo  slope  of  tho  mountain, 
where  it  is  not  much  undermined,  gradually 
moves  down.  He  says  tho  International  Hotel 
has  moved  east  about  5 in.  since  it  was  built. 
If  such  is  tho  case,  all  the  buildings  in  that  part 
of  the  town,  with  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand,  must  have  moved  the  same  distance,  as 
no  cracks  are  to  be  seen  in  the  earth.” 

Old  China. — The  Civil  Tribunal  of  Nancy 
(Menrthe)  has  just  tried  a case  interesting  to 
collectors  of  old  china.  Count  d’HoSelize,  who 
resides  in  that  place,  seeing  an  advertisement 
from  M.  Dnch&ne,  of  Paris,  for  objects  of  art 
of  various  kinds,  offered  him  for  salo  two  vases 
alleged  to  bo  of  Sevres  manufacture,  and  which 
he  stated  were  valued  by  experts  of  the  neigh- 
bom-hood  at  10,000  francs.  After  some  corre- 
spondence and  a visit  to  Nancy  by  tho  advertiser, 
the  vases  were  purchased  for  5,000  francs  and  a 
painting  valued  at  800  francs.  But  shortly 
I after  tho  fact  was  discovered  that  the  vases 
were  not  real  S&vres,  and  that  the  seller  had 
committed  an  error  in  describing  them  as  such. 
A claim  was  in  consequence  made  to  have  the 
bargain  cancelled,  and  tbo  purchase  - money 
returned  ; but  Count  d’Hoffelize  maintained  that 
they  were  “ Old  Sevres,”  adding  “ that  they 
were  given  to  his  grandmother  by  Madame 
Elizabeth,”  and  he  refused,  therefore,  to  enter- 
tain tho  question.  M.  Duch^ue  then  asked  the 
opinion  of  M.  Robert,  director  of  tho  Siivres 
manufactory,  and  that  gentleman’s  reply  was 
;that  they  were  mado  at  the  manufactory  of  the 
I Faubourg  Saint-Lazare,  founded  iu  1769  by 
Ilannong,  of  Strasbourg,  which  in  1782  was 
iplaced  under  tho  patronage  of  the  Count  d’ Artois, 
and  soon  obtained  tho  authorisation  to  mark  its 
products  with  tho  initials  of  its  protector  and 
the  crown  of  n Prince  of  tho  Blood;  he  added 
that  the  ceramic  museum  did  not  contain  any 
specimen  of  tho  manufacture.  This  reply,  of 
course,  was  conclusive  ; but  as  the  Count  still 
refused  to  refund  tho  money  paid,  the  suit  was 
commenced,  and  tho  tribunal  unhesitatingly 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  Homan  Hemains  of  Ital'ca. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  tho  British  Archmological 
Association,  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  described  the 
important  Roman  remains  of  Italics,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  amphitheatre,  a building  of 
large  dimensions,  capable  of  containing  25,000 
persons.  It  boars  indications  of  an  extended 
period  for  its  construction,  probably  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  Hadrian.  There  are  ten 
principal  approaches,  and  the  extrenje  length  of 
the  elliptic  plan  is  51-1-  ft.  by  411  ft.  Tho  mas- 
sive walls  are  of  concrete,  with  some  arches  of 
■tile,  but  the  stone  facing  is  almost  destroyed, 
[tho  building  having  been  gi’eatly  demolished  in 
11711  and  recently  excavated.  In  the  discussion 
which  ensued,  Mr.  Grover,  C.E.,  F.S.xk.,  com- 
pared tho  enormous  area  with  the  size  of  the 
Albert  Hall,  which  could  be  readily  placed 
within  tho  open  area  of  the  amphitheatre  only. 
He  compared  its  size  with  tho  humble  structures 
of  Roman  date  in  Britain,  and  he  noted  the  use 
of  organs  worked  by  water-power  by  the  Romans 
Joring  the  performances. 

Sethual-green  Museum. — A special  loan 
oxbibition  of  furniture,  cabinet  work,  and  orna- 
mental woodwork,  will  bo  opened  here  on 
Thursday,  the  9th  of  May.  ' 


Fatal  Fall  of  a House. — The  inquiry  has 
been  concluded  at  the  Town  Hall,  Shoreditch, 
before  Mr.  Humphreys,  coroner,  respecting  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Frances  Dryland,  aged  sixty-six, 
which  was  caused  hy  the  fall  of  the  house  in 
which  she  lived,  at  21,  Britanuia-streeb,  Hoxton. 
Tho  adjoining  house  had  been  pulled  down,  and 
excavations  made  for  the  erection  of  another. 
No.  21  was  supported  by  struts  from  an  adjacent 
warehouse.  Mr.  Thomas  Atkinson,  builder,  said 
be  gave  in.structions  for  tbe  shoring  up  of  No.  21 ; 
the  space  between  that  house  and  the  warehouse 
was  16  ft.  The  struts  commenced  on  the 
ground-floor.  The  depth  of  the  excavation  was 
7 ft.  3 in.,  and  tho  drain  was  2 ft.  at  one  end, 
18  in.  at  the  other,  below  that  excavation.  He 
was  confident  there  was  no  imperfection  in  tho 
shoring.  The  party-wall  was  1-t  in.  thick  up  to 
the  grotind-floor,  and  9 in.  above  that.  They 
wero  not  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  build 
walls  of  those  dimensions  now.  In  his  opinion 
the  cause  of  the  fall  was  attributable  to  the 
fact  of  the  cellar  being  deeper  on  tbe  inside. 
Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  district  surveyor,  said  the 
works  had  been  under  bis  supervision  for  some 
time  past.  The  party- wall  liad  been  condemned, 
and  it  was  shored  ujj  temporarily  until  a new 
one  was  built.  Tho  wall  fell  where  tho  trench 
had  been  dug.  The  bricks  were  fairly  good, 
but  the  mortar  was  bad,  as  it  did  not  adhere  to 
the  fallen  bricks.  Ho  did  not  see  tho  trench  tho 
day  it  was  made,  but  ho  thought  tho  shoring 
was  well  and  efficiently  done  for  a temporary 
purpose.  Tho  jury  returned  a verdict  to  the 
effect  that  tho  deceased  met  with  her  death 
from  suffocation  and  divers  injuries  received  by 
tbe  fall  of  a wall,  duo  to  accident ; but  they 
wero  of  opinion  that  more  caution  ought  to  have 
been  taken  in  digging  tho  trench  round  the 
wall. 

Telephone  Experiments.  — From  some 
observations  by  Mr.  A.  Damoget,  of  Nantes,  we 
select  the  following,  says  Les  Mondes.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  plates  should  vibrate  in  unison 
with  the  sounds  which  aro  transmitted.  Tho 
voices  of  women  and  children  aro  best  heard 
with  plates  of  3 to  5 centimeitres’  diameter  ; 
those  of  men,  with  plates  of  6 to  8 centimetres. 
If  a gamut  is  sung  in  a telephone  with  a largo 
disc,  the  first  low  notes  will  bo  easily  heard, 
while  the  highest  notes  will  be  less  distinct ; if 
tho  disc  is  small,  tho  highest  notes  will  bo  most 
clearly  heard.  At  one  end  of  a line  two  tele- 
phones may  bo  placed  in  double  circuit,  and  if 
two  persons  sing  simultaneously  in  tho  two 
instruments,  the  two  voices  will  bo  heard  in  a 
single  telephone  at  tho  other  end  of  the  lino. 
M.  Demoget  proposes  to  experiment  with  two  or 
three  telephones  of  different  pitch,  in  a sort  of 
acoustic  horn,  in  the  hope  of  getting  more  in- 
tense and  more  distinct  sounds. 

Saws. — The  Lumlcrman's  Gazette  says  “ Nino 
thousand  feet  per  minute — that  is,  nearly  two 
miles  per  minute — for  tho  rim  of  a circular-saw 
to  travel  may  be  laid  down  as  a rule.  For 
example, — a sawq  12  in.  in  diameter,  3 ft.  around 
the  rim,  3, COO  revolutions;  24 in.  in  diameter,  or 
6 ft.  around  tho  rim,  1,500  revolutions;  3 ft.  iu  dia- 
meter, or  9 ft.  around  the  rim,  1,000  revolutions  ; 
4 ft.  in  diameter,  or  12  ft.  around  the  rim,  750  re- 
volutions ; 5 ft.  in  diameter,  or  15  ft.  around  the 
rim,  600  revolutions.  The  rim  of  the  saw  will 
run  a little  faster  than  this,  as  these  figures 
assume  that  the  circumference  is  equal  to  the 
diameter  multiplied  by  3 instead  of  S'lllS. 
Shingle  and  some  other  saws,  either  riveted  to 
a cast-iron  collar  or  very  thick  at  the  centre  and 
thin  at  the  rim,  may  ho  run  with  safety  at  a 
greater  speed.” 


The  National  Gallery. — The  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery  for  the  year 
1877  states  that  there  has  been  one  donation, 
which  is  described  as  follows  : — 

“George  Morland  (1763-1804)  British  Sf-hool.  ‘The 
Inside  of  a Stable,'  said  to  be  th.it  of  tho  White  Lion,  at 
Paddington.  Two  horses  and  a pony  are  being  led  into  a 
stable  j to  the  left  a man  is  stooping  and  collcctingtogcthi'r 
some  straw.  Painted  in  oil,  on  caiwas,  4 ft,  0 in.  high,  by 
6 ft.  7iin.  wide.  Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1701.  It  was  purchased  from  the  Exhibition  by  the  Iti'v. 
Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  hart.,  and  ^yas  presented  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Thomas  Birch  Wolfe,  in  1877.  Engraved  ia 
mezzotint.  Hung  iu  the  Gallery,  Ko.  1,030.” 

Under  the  head  of  loans,  the  report  says  : — 

“The  three  special  loan  selections  of  Turner  Sketchc.*? 
are  at  present, — one  set  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Irolaml, 
at  Dublin;  and  two  other  sets  : one  relarncd  from  South- 
ampton and  one  from  Edinburgh,  whicli  remain  deposife'd 
iu  the  Gallery  at  Trafalgar-snuarc,  available  for  future 
distribution.  "The  Colonna  Rapliael  still  remains  deposited 
in  the  Gallery,  but  is  not  exhibited,  the  trustees  being 
absolved  from  all  responsibility  fur  its  custody  while  it 
remains  there.” 

The  Galleries  in  Trafalgar-square  have  been 
visited  by  1,332,791  persons  on  the  public  days 
during  the  year  1877,  showing  a daily  average 
attendance  on  such  days  (190  in  number)  of 
7,014,  being  an  increase  of  1,000  per  day  since 
tho  issue  of  the  last  report.  On  students’  days, 
the  collections  received  20,313  visits  from 
students.  Independently  of  partial  studies,  773 
oil-colour  copies  of  pictures  have  been  made, — 
namely,  345  from  tho  works  of  seventy-three 
old  masters,  and  428  from  the  works  of  thirty- 
four  modern  masters. 

Ziibel. — xVt  Bow-street  four  summonses  were 
fixed  for  hearing  against  one  Goorgo  Edward 
Pearson,  5,  Brentford-street,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
who  is  charged  with  having  threatened  to  pnb- 
lish  a libel  concerning  Sir  Henry  Arthur  Hunt, 
with  intent  to  induce  Sir  Henry  Hunt,  Mr. 
Algernon  Bertram  Mitford,  and  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  to  confer  upon  him  an 
appointment  and  office  of  trust.  Another  sum- 
mons charged  him  with  having  published  the 
alleged  libel.  Mr.  Poland  appeared  to  proacento 
on  behalf  of  the  Treasury.  On  tho  case  being 
called  the  defendant  failed  to  appear,  and 
formal  proof  having  been  given  that  tho  libels 
complained  of  were  in  his  handwriting,  Mr. 
Vaughan  granted  a warrant  for  his  apprehen- 
sioD. 

The  Painting*  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
Building  is  a gigantic  work.  Near  the  ficolo 
Militaire  is  the  depit  for  the  colour,  which  lite- 
rally arrives  by  tons,  and  is  stored  in  what 
more  resemble  mash-tubs  than  paiut-pots.  Tho 
painting  of  tho  chief  fa(;ado  of  the  Exhibition 
building  was  contracted  for  at  the  cost  of3,200L 
The  immense  ranges  of  clearstory  windows  of 
tho  two  vestibules  are  being  coloured  by  the 
stencil  process.  The  glass  is  arranged  in  geo- 
metrical figures,  diamonds  within  squares. 


TENDERS 

Eor  sHop  and  dwplling-bousc.  No.  7,  Gutter-laiie,  City, 
E.C.  Messrs.  Pord  & Kesketh,  architects  : — 

Braid £2,661  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 2,(331  0 0 

Hunt...  2,614  0 0 

Morter 2,-'j94  0 0 

Mark...  2,679  0 0 

Brass...  2,567  0 0 

Boyce  2,463  0 0 

Browuo  & Robinson 2,412  0 0 

Crabb  2,403  7 0 

Condor  2,391  0 0 


For  new  schools,  Trott-street,  Battersea.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Hausom,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith 

Turtle  & Appleton  £870  0 0 

Newtown  & Trigg 815  0 0 

Smith  747  0 0 

Head  ...  705  10  0 


Pall  of  Portion  of  a Wall  at  Hexham 
Abbey  Church. — It  is  reported  that,  on  Sun- 
day the  filst  ult.,  the  entire  stone  facing  of  the 
south  wall  of  tbe  south  transept  of  Hexham 
Abbey,  about  1 ft.  in  thickness,  fell  down.  The 
wall,  which  is  about  3 ft.  thick,  is  probably 
some  600  or  700  years  old  ; it  faces  Beauraont- 
street,  and  forms  part  of  the  chapter-house. 
The  portion  which  has  given  way  is  from  a 
height  of  about  40  ft.,  and  a breadth  of  about 
20  ft.  or  25  ft. 

Costly  Pictures. — Extraordinary  prizes  were 
obtained  at  tho  sale  of  the  collection  of  pictures 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Munro,  of  Novar. 
Nine  of  Turner’s  paintings  fetched  forty  thousand 
guineas ; six  thousand  guineas  were  paid  for 
two  pictures  by  Bonington ; and  a portrait  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  bought  for  three 
thousand  guineas.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
works  of  Hogarth,  Wilson,  and  Etty  went  for 
comparatively  small  sums.  ^ 


For  rebuilding  Nos,  291  and  292,  High  Holborn,  with 
show-rooms  in  the  rear,  Mr.  Charles  Reilly,  arcliitoct. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gardner,  Son,  & Theobald 

Lathey,  Bros £15,650  0 0 

Sewells  Sou 14,921  0 0 

KiBby 14,733  0 0 

Loneraire  Sc  Burge 14,600  0 0 

Trouope  & Son 14,231  0 0 

Holland  & Haunen 13,787  0 0 

Asbby  & Horner 13,390  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 13,315  0 0 

Smith  & Co 12,978  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  12,690  0 0 

Conder  12,639  0 0 


For  a house  at  Walthamstow, 
Mr.  William  Kidner,  architect. 
Blackwell 

Barter  

Shurniur 

Aihby  Si  Homer  

Staines  & Son  

Browne  & Robinson 

Lawrance 

Condor  

Morter 

Garrud  (accepted)  


for  Mr.  David  McLean. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Kj 

£3,944  0 0 

3,895  0 0 
. 3,870  0 0 

3,846  0 0 

3,809  0 0 

, 3,775  0 0 

, 3,674  0 0 
, 3,6'13  0 0 
, 3,519  0 0 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[M^y  4,  1878. 


For  Board  scliools  at  LYminstor.  Sussex.  Mr.  Georg# 
Truefitt,  architect : — 

Smith  £2,703  0 0 

Fielder 2,681  0 0 

Bushbj  2,687  0 0 

Snewin  (accepted) 2,300  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  chapels,  with  towers  and  spires, 
covered  carriageway,  entrance  lodge,  mortuarv,  and  front 
wall  and  gates,  TedJington  Cemeterv.  Mr.  Thos.  Good- 


CoUinson .. 

Iliscock  

Gibson 

Hurst  

Prout  

R.  & E.  Smith  , 
Filler 


..£5,087  0 0 
..  6,474  0 0 
. 6,419  0 0 
..  6,405  0 0 
..  5,320  0 0 
. 6,239  0 0 
..  6,118  0 0 


Harris  & Bonell  (accepted)  4,820  0 0 

Wilcox... 4,402  0 0 


For  preparation  of  Northern  Sewage  Farm,  Ripley, 
Derljy,  including  levelling  and  draining  about  30  acres  of 
land,  construction  of  settline-tanks,  sewage  carriers,  &c., 
for  the  Ripley  Local  Board.  Mr.  R.  Argile,  jun.,  engineer. 
Quantities  supplied 

Drewitt £12,617  1 1 ! 

Limb  7, -US  0 0 

Coupe  * 6,683  2 1 

Wain  6,768  4 3 

• Acceptea  tor  a portion  oi  the  work. 

For  the  enlargement  of  Catholic  Schools,  Wiiiterton- 
place,  Chelsea.  Messrs,  J.  A.  Hansom  & Son,  architects 

Stimpson  A Co £690  0 0 

Liufleld  676  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey 658  0 0 

Reading  620  0 0 

Newton  & Triggs 623  10  0 

For  the  nave,  aisles,  and  transept  of  a now  church  at 
Eugglescote,  Leicestershire.  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied: — 

Lillpy  A Sons £5,551  18  0 

Wright,  Bros 5,300  0 0 

Roberts  4,495  0 0 

Allen 4,465  0 0 

Neal .1,418  0 0 

Hoxtall 4,277  0 0 

Vann  (accepted)  4,193  17  0 

For  additions  to  dwelling-house  at  Basford,  Nottingham. 
Messrs.  8.  D.  Walker  and  H.  Walker,  joint  architects 

Middleton  £1,120  0 0 

Mosley 1,078  0 0 

Clarke  1,018  0 0 

Messom  999  0 0 

Bell  A Son  974  0 0 

Tutin 966  0 0 

Bailey  950  0 0 

Hopewell 996  0 0 

Hodson  & Facou  893  10  0 

Baines  A Turton  867  0 0 

Doughty  860  0 0 

Scott  (accepted) 819  14  0 


For  alterations , to  dormitories  nt  Basford  Uuiou  Work- 
house. Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  architect : — 

Peel £860  0 0 

Tyers  709  0 0 

Tyers,  sen 678  13  0 

Clarke CIO  0 0 

Bell  A Son 608  0 0 

Wooll  605  0 0 

Middleton  600  0 0 

Duclson  A Parrish  699  10  0 

Hodson  A Facon  697  10  0 

Stainforth  694  13  0 

Messom  653  0 0 

Baines  A Turton  649  10  0 

Tutin  643  0 0 

Jolley  637  0 0 

Hopewell  (accepted)  618  0 0 

McCulloch 610  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Van  Tromp  Tavern 
^nd  two  shops  adjoining)  in  Bethnal-green-road  and 
Tyssen  - street.  Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied ; — 

Hockley  £5,050  0 0 

McLachlan  A Sons  5,490  0 0 

Anley  6.380  0 0 

Perkms 5,320  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sons 6,270  0 0 

Mark 6,233  0 0 

Forrest 6,163  0 0 

Lawranco 6,160  0 0 

WiUiams  & Son 6,057  0 0 

Temple  & Foster  4,9S6  0 0 

Braid  A Co.  (accepted)  4,950  0 0 

For  four  houses  and  shops  at  Crouch  End,  for  Mr^ 
Candler.  Mr.  Treheame,  arcoitect : — 


Langmead  A Way... 

Macey  

Patman  A Fotheringhai 

Dove,  Bros 


£4,330  0 0 
4,350  0 0 
4,235  0 0 
4,056  0 0 
3,815  0 0 


For  housekeeper’s  residence  and  other  works  at  Odessa- 
oad  Board  Schools,  West  Ham.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman, 
architect 

Page £713  0 0 

Read 699  0 0 

Abrahams  697  0 0 

Norton 693  0 0 

Martin 687  0 0 

King 683  0 0 

530  0 0 


laitiisc 


For  new  schools  at  Maryland  Point,  Stratford,  for  the 
West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  A Sous  : — 

Wall £8,395  0 0 

Sheffield  7,984  0 0 

Scrivener 7,943  0 0 

Killby  7,911  0 0 

Abranams  7,860  0 0 

Norton 7,775  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  7,769  0 0 

Gnmwood  7,640  0 0 

Woods 7,597  0 0 

Knight 7,520  0 0 

Morter  (accepted) 7,4-47  0 0 


For  new  tower  and  spire  to  Church  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  AmcIs,  Hackney.  Mr.  Moye,  architect : — 

Roberts £2,093  0 0 

Boyce  1,838  0 0 

Langmead  & Way 1,7-46  0 0 

Adamson 1,695  0 0 

For  various  alterations  at  the  Moreton  Arms,  Nentish 
Town-road,  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Avis.  Jamos  Robert  Furniss, 
architect ; — 

Marr £777  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 772  0 0 

Drew  759  0 0 

Anley  737  0 0 

Sclilnter  716  0 0 

Bishop  (accepted) 672  0 0 

Clarke  £55  10  0 

Fevlerinff. 

Grimes £185  0 0 

Helling  162  0 0 

Watts  159  15  0 

Caisberg I-IO  0 0 

Deacon  (accepted)  125  0 0 

For  conversion  of  mission-hall,  St.  Matthias  Poplar,  into 
Public  Elementary  Schools  for  the  Rev.  Chas.  Neil.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Newman,  architect: — 

I’age £258  0 0 

Abrahams  249  0 0 

KidJell  (accepted)  243  0 0 

For  repairs  to  three  houses  in  Hosier-lane,  Smithfield 
for  Mr.  Thos.  Gray.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect  — 

I’age £354  0 0 

Hosking,  Bros 257  0 0 

Heed  (accepted)  240  0 0 

In  the  list  of  tenders  for  new  wing  and  cloister  and  sacris- 
ties at  the  Convent  of  Our  Lady,  Central-hill,  Norwood, 
“ Lucas  Bros."  should  bo  Lucat  j-  Son. 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

• M-T.  H-H.  C -A.  B.-J.  B.  E-H,  H.- 

J- G.  B.  — Mr.  McC. — N. — Mr.  B— H.  B E.  P. J.  L. T.  D. 

[.—Contractors.— J.  H.  P.— J.  0.  B.—P.M—C.C.H.—J.P.— 
. J.— A.  W.— H.  4 Son.— D.  {No)— Dr.  B (will  have  attentlou). 
P.  (ditto). 


CHIIIGES  FOR  ADTERTISEMENTS. 


BITCATIONS  T.A.CANT,  PARTNBRSUIPS.  APPRRN’TICESHIPa 
TKAUE.  AND  OE.NBRaL  AD  VEKTldBMKNTS. 

Bit  linee  (aIkjuI  fifty  word*)  or  uud»r <».  M. 

Terms  for  teriue  of  Tf».le  AdvertUemeiite,  kiVo  for  Specui  ^dyer. 
tieomeuti  on  front  pn^e.  Competllloin,  Contract,  Solee  by  Auction, 
cc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  te  the  PulilUbar. 

6ITDATIONS  WANTED. 

POPR  Line*  (ahont  THIRTY  wonl«)  or  under a.  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  tea  wordi) Oe!  Sdi 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addreaeeil  Box , Office  of  •'  The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwatdrd.  but  mutt  m ail  casee  be  ealltd/or,  and  the 
Uflice  Receipt  produced. 

TIIK  CHARGE  BOB  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  :— 

For  ” BituatioDi  Wanted '•  Adverlljements 3d  per  Week. 

Furalt  other  Advertiseinenti 6J,  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

‘bovM  be 

remitted  by  hlmiey  Order,  payable  at  the  P.-.t-offica,  King-»tieet 
Covent-ijardeii,  W.C.  to  DOUHLAS  FOUUDiaNIER,  Publuher.  ad- 


t reach  the  offlee 


dressed  to  No.  40,  Calherice-i 
Advertisruienta  for  the  current  week'i  issc 
beturo  THREE  o'clock  p.ia.  on  THURSDAY. 

Tho_PubUsber  cannot  be  reipotielble  fur  TESTIMONIALS  loft  at 
rerlueuiente,  and  slrougly  recouiuieude  tnat 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCEIPTION. 

"THB  BUILDER''  la  eopplled direef  from  the  Offlee  to  re 
any  part  of  the  United  Ki>i*dom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  pe 
firepaid.  BeoiiltAucea  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality 
KANDELL,  SAUNDEES.  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrjmon  and  Stono  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarides  and  Depdts ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Treestone  in  Blochs  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters  should 
be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  Soars, 
Sat  roofs,  stables,  oow-eheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granarieB,  tun-roomB.  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 

Whitlamd  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
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The  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition. 


T seems  to  be  the  talk 
that  the  Academy  Exhi- 
bition this  year  is  a bad 
one,  but  we  confess  we 
hardly  understand  why. 
Public  opinion  is  very 
capricious  in  these 
matters.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  great  picture 
this  year,  — none  that 
forms  the 'unquestionable 
central  point  of  the  exbi- 
bifcion.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  more  terrible  things 
than  ever  have  been 
placed  on  the  lino  by 
K.A.s  who  would  do  more 
wisely  to  repose  upon 
their  laurels ; and  one 
■worse  than  unfortunate 
effort  has  formed  such  a 
centre  of  ridicule  that  it 
would  have  been  a kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  any 

ccionu  01  ttie  artist  to  have 
surreptitiously  removed 
it  before  the  exhibition 
opened : it  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  hoped  that  this 
reductio  ad  ahsicrdum  of  the  results  of  leaving 
unlimited  licence  to  the  privileged  to  hang  their 
works  will  lead  to  some  reform.  But  in  spite  of 
these  negative  and  positive  deficiencies,  there 
are  a great  many  good  and  interesting  pictures, 
some  of  them  by  painters  who  are  new  to  fame, 
and  are  making  rapid  progress  in  their  art  j and 
this  is  a good  sign  for  the  future  of  the  Academy. 
There  are  also  a good  many  works  that  are  out 
a£  the  hackneyed  line  in  regard  to  choice  of 
and  present  something  like 


one  does  not  at  first  recognise  how  much  it  assists 
in  bringing  the  reality  of  the  story  home  to  us. 
Mr.  Leslie’s  painting,  “Homo,  Sweet  Home” 
(61),  does  not  quite  explain  whether  the  interest, 
ing  group  of  girls  who  compose  it  are  already 
“home,”  or  are  only  singing  of  it  in  anticipa- 
tion; one  sits  at  an  old-fashioned  piano,  the 
others  stand  round  ; their  dresses  form,  as  usual 


from  their  outlines,  and  which  are  seen  across 
the  angle  of  a bay  from  the  shore.  The  painting 
of  the  effect  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  cliffs  in 
very  strong  sunlight  is  what  we  have  had  before 
from  the  artist,  but  the  foregi'ound,  showing  the 
beach  and  the  incoming  sea,  is  almost  startling 
in  its  reality  ; we  are  almost  persuaded  we  hear 
the  sound  of  the  waves.  As  wo  look  more  at  the 


with  the  artist,  a beautiful  “ colour-symphony”  ; details  of  the  painting,  we  realise  what  labour 
their  characters  are  well  discriminated,  but  all  ] must  have  gone  to  the  attainment  of  this  re- 
are  a little  dreamy  and  unreal,  except  the  lassie  j markable  reproduction  of  nature,  more  espe- 
leaning  on  a chair  on  the  left ; she  has  the  most  \ cially  in  the  minutely-studied  drawing  of  the 
life  in  her.  The  picture  is  not  so  bright  and  i breaking  waves,  and  their  reflected  and  trans- 
taking  as  some  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  previous  works,  | mitfced  bghts.  There  is  Bomething  absurd  in 
but  it  is  sure  to  be  much  liked.  We  complain  ] tbo  fact  that  the  painter  of  this  work  is  not 
that  the  young  lady’s  bands  are  not  playing  on  even  an  Associate,  considering  the  style  of  land- 
tho  keyboard ; rarely  do  wo  see  bauds  drawn  | scape  painting  which  has  not  long  since  found 
under  these  circumstances  as  they  really  appear  ; I favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  electing  body.  The 
they  are  nearly  always  limp  in  action  and  too  other  large  work  in  this  room  is  Mr.  Long’s 
close  down  on  the  keyboard.  Mr.  John  Reid's  Interior  of  an  Egyptian  God-manufactory  ” 
“County  Cricket  Match,  Sussex”  (77),  is  a J (129),  as  we  may  call  it,  where  a group  of  young 
clever  and  humorous  treatment  of  a thoroughly  | women  are  engaged  in  modelling  and  painting 
English  subject.  The  door  is  flanked  by : cat-headed  figures  and  other  characteristic 
two  Eastern  subjects ; Mr.  V.  Prinsep’s : objects  of  Egyptian  cult.  A black  attendant 
“ Study  of  a Kashmiree  Nautch  Girl  ” and  Mr.  ' holds  a frightened-looking  white  cat  for  one  of 
Poynter's  “ Zonobia  captive  ” (43)  : the  latter  is  | the  artists  to  model  from.  Considering  the  known 
a coppor-colourcd,  richly  caparisoned,  handsome  ■ venet'o*^’'-'*’  ..c 

VI.  uxie  R-gyptians  for  cats,  as  well  as 

the  very  unrealistic  character  of  their  figures, 
we  should  think  this  a most  improbable  incident. 
The  subject  gives  occasion  for  a great  deal  of 
painting  of  Egyptain  “properties”;  but  the 
best  thing  in  the  picture  is  the  drawing  of  the 
back  of  the  seated  figure  in  the  centre.  Wo 
look  with  more  interest  and  sympathy  at  Mr. 
Hodgson’s  admirably  humorous  “ Eastern  Ques- 


subject,  and  present  something  like  new  j parisons  are  said  to  be,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
■ _ • them,  when  two  leading  artists  paint  the  same 

e -will  notice  some  of  the  principal  works,  I lady ; and  besides,  the  comparison  with  Mr. 
taking  the  artists  as  their  names  come  in  the  j Millais’s,  “A  Jersey  Lily,”  in  Gallery  III.,  points 
OTder  of  hanging.  Mr.  Millais  and  Mr.  Leslie  ' a moral.  We  have  often  suggested  that  “ deco- 
^^^e  the  places  of  honour  in  Gallery  I.  The  [ rative  ” portraiture,  however  brilhanb,  was 
rinces  in  the  Tower”  (21)  of  the  former  ^ beside  the  highest  objects  of  portrait-painting: 
ax  ist  illustrates  an  incident  in  English  history  we  regretted  last  year  that  Mr.  Poynter,  in  one 
which  has  an  undying  attraction,  from  its  pecu- ' of  his  portraits  (Mrs.  Milman),  had  allowed  the 
iarly  tra^c  pathos.  As  usual,  Mr.  Millais  is  ' accessories  to  get  so  much  the  upper  hand  of 
realistic,  it  may  be  said  prosaic,  in  his  render.  ' the  personality  of  the  sitter : is  not  the  criticism 
mg;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  (and  justified  by  the  present  example  ? His  “Mrs. 
we  may  say  could  never  be)  theatrical,  which  ' Langtiy  ” is  a picture  producing  a brilliant 
IS  matter  for  deep  thankfulness.  There  is  a ' effect ; Mr.  Millais’s  portrait  hardly  affects  us  as 
painful  interest  m the  very  simplicity  of  the  ' a picture  : it  is  a real,  breathing,  flesh-and-blood 
pict^e:  the  two  poor  children,  with  a look  of  woman,  whom  we  are  disposed  to  fall  in  love 
bewilderment  and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  with  ; and  certainly  that  is  a gi-eater  success  in 
themselves,  are  discovered  aimlessly  pacing  a portraiture  than  one  which  sets  us  looking  at 
landing  of  the  Tower  Stairs,  hand  in  hand ; one  the  combinations  and  accessories;  even  as  a 
of  them  looking  merely  blank,  the  other  fearful  woman  who  is  beautiful,  independently  of 
and  suspicious  at  sight  of  a figure  whose  shadow  adornment,  is  bettor  than  one  who  only  strikes 
only  is  seen  in  the  picture.  There  is  nothing  to  ns  as  artistically  dressed. 

remark  upon  m the  execution  different  from  the  ' Gallery  II.  contains  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
artists  usual  well-known  style  : indeed,  the  powerful  painting  in  the  exhibition,  Mr.  Brett’s 
painting  is  so  unobtrusive  in  every  way  that  _ “ Cornish  Lions  ” (105),  certain  rocks  so  named 


..xiuae  arm  is  very  finely  drawn  and 
modelled,  and  whose  costume  combines  with  the 
marble  background  to  produce  a sumptuous  de- 
corative effect.  Mr.  Prinsep’s  more  important 
effort  must  be  looked  for  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  in  Galleiy  II.,  the  portrait  of  “ Martaba  ” 

(167),  another  Nautch  girl,  in  which  the  artist 
seems  to  have  somewhat  adopted  not  only  an 

Easternsubjoct,  but  anEasternstyle  of  art,  for  his  tiou”  (97),  au  attempted  conversation  between 
pictnreis  certainly  notliketheworkofaEuropean  j Orientals  and  English  sailors,  in  some  place  of 
artist,  and  is  more  curious  than  beautiful.  Mr, ; entertainment ; at  least,  one  sailor  is  attempting 
Poynter’s  portrait  of  “Mrs.  Langtry”  (155)  is  I to  make  himself  understood ; tho  other,  a regular 
a central  piece  in  Gallery  II.,  a half-length  again  jack-tar,  obviously  considers  it  absurd  to  think 
in  a rather  hard  decorative  style,  with  much  of  getting  anything  out  of  fellows  of  such  out- 
attention  bestowed  on  the  dress.  Odious  as  com- j landish  dress  and  “lingo.”  Mr.  Armitage’s 

“ Beati  Possidentes,”  which  balances  this,  tho 
“possessor”  being  the  fortunate  purchaser 
of  a rare  beetle  at  an  entomological  sale, 


has  excellent  qualities  and  a vein  of  original 
humour, 

Mr.  Leighton’s  “ Nausicaa  ” (145)  hangs  a 
little  on  one  side  in  this  gallery.  It  is  a charm- 
ing work, — a damsel,  with  white  dress  and 
green  mantle  over  her  shoulders,  whose  fine,  full 
figure  is  quite  evident  in  its  development  be- 
neath her  drapery,  which  also  is  painted  with 
singular  beauty  and  care.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, no  reason  for  calling  the  figui'e  Nausicaa 
more  than  by  any  other  name,  and  she  is  not 
dignified  and  aristocratic  enough  for  the 
character.  But  Mr.  Leighton’s  best  picture  of 
the  year  is  in  Gallery  III.,  “ Winding  the  Skein.” 
(302),  an  operation  which  is  carried  on  by  two 
classic  gii’Is  of  a far-away  period.  The  elder, 
seated,  has  a somewhat  mannered  and  expres. 
sionlees  face,  and  exquisite  arms,  hands,  and 
feet,  of  that  peculiarly  waxen  look  which  this 
painter  affects,  and  which  is  certainly  not 
nature,  though  it  is  very  charming  in  its  way. 
The  real  interest  and  originality  of  the  painting 
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lio  in  tlie  smaller  figure  of  the  young  girl 
standing  up.  Her  bright,  characteristic  face 
bas  a thoroughly  human  interest,  and  her  figure 
is  beautifully  drawn  and  studied,  and  has  a kind 
of  naiTe,  piquant  grace  quite  unusual. 

After  Mr.  Leighton’s  work,  the  most  impor- 
tant painting  in  Gallery  IV.  is  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema’s  “ Sculptor’s  Model”  (255).  This  is  a 
realistic  studio  scene,  though  the  canvas  i.s 
nearly  filled  by  the  figure  of  the  model,  who 
stands  on  a table,  facing  the  spectator,  grasping 
with  one  hand  an  upright  branch  of  some  kind 
of  tree,  with  which  she  steadies  herself,  while  a 
turn  of  the  fillet  that  is  round  her  head,  hitched 
also  round  tho  branch,  helps  to  koep  the  whole 
figure  in  position.  Tho  Sculptor  stands  on  the 
fioor  behind,  directing  the  “posing.”  As  a 
matter  of  flesh-painting,  tho  picture  is  very 
fine, — celavasans  dire;  but  tho  figure  is  not  over- 
well drawn,  and  is  not  beautiful,  being  starved 
and  augular  at  the  hips,  and  something  thick  in 
the  leg  below  the  knee ; — neither,  certainly, 
admirable  points.  Hence  tho  picture  seems  a 
failure,  since  w©  hardly  want  mere  nudity, 
except  as  the  means  of  unveiling  to  us  beauty. 
Compare  this  with  Lefebvre’s  “ Chloe,”  which 
we  mentioned  the  other  day,  and  the  difference 
in  artistic  value  is  obvious  at  once.  Mr. 
Tadema’s  smaller  work,  “A  Love  Missile” 
(256),  is  nearly  in  his  best  way, — not  quite; 
but,  to  say  “ nearly,”  is  saying  a great  deal  iu 
its  favour. 

At  the  top  of  tho  room  is  Mr.  Calderon’s 
scene  (190)  of  tho  carting  away  of  some  favoured 
nuns,  by  the  kind  forewarning  of  “ your  friend, 
Oliver  Cromwell,”  to  escape  the  scene  of  the 
tiemolition  of  tho  convent  by  the  Parliamentary 
troops.  Nuns  in  pictures  are  always  pretty, 
and  these  arc  no  exception,  but  the  work  does 
not  impress  us  with  a feeling  of  reality.  Mr, 
Calderou’s  most  taking  work  is  the  half-length 
of  a fine  handsome  girl  carrying  a flower-basket 
filled  with  “ La  Glolro  de  Dijon”  (629),  “herself 
a fairer  flower  ” ; and  his  portrait  of  a little  girl 
preparing  an  al  fresco  tea  out  of  doors  (458)  is 
very  pretty  and  successful.  Mr.  Britton  Kiviere 
has  made  a thoroughly  good  hit  in  his  picture 
of  lions  walking  by  moonlight  up  tho  stairs  of 
tho  ruiued  Palaco  of  Persepolis  ; and  in  a quite 
different  way  his  study  of  geese,  “An  anxious 
Moment”  (392),  in  the  next  room,  is  admirable; 

could  be  done  of  its  kiud. 

in  lact,  uouuiuR  

Mr.  Peter  Graham  shows  signs  of  being  himseir 
again  in  his  fine  landscape  called  “ Wandering 
Shadows  ” (267),  the  glint  of  the  sunlight  on  the 
hill  to  tho  left  is  very  finely  given  : it  is  balanced, 
but  not  equally,  by  a largo  landscape  of  Mr. 
Vicat  Colo’s,  “ The  Alps  at  Rosenlaui  ” (26S),  of 
which  the  distance  is  the  finest  part ; the  fore- 
ground is  hard  and  somewhat  conventional. 
Mr.  Graham’s  smaller  work,  “ Gusty  Weather” 
(997),  in  tho  Lecture  Room,  should  belookod  at. 

Mr.  Frith,  R.A.,  exhibits  in  this  room  a re- 
markable series  of  pictures  entitled  “The  Road 
to  Ruin”  (291-5),  illustrating  the  fatal  effects  of 
a passion  for  gambling.  Tho  pictures  have 
been  so  fully  described  iu  the  daily  papers  that 
wo  need  not  go  over  the  ground  again.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  they  contain  much  able  and  care- 
fully-studied work,  di3])lay  a large  amount  of 
character  (especially  in  the  group  of  betting, 
men  iu  the  second  subject,  “Ascot,”)  and  tell 
the  story  clearly  and  well.  Mr.  Orchardson 
has  here  a very  clever  thing  in  his  peculiar 
and  very  original  style,  “A  Social  Eddy, — 
Left  by  the  Tide”  (308),  tho  title  referring 
to  a yonng  lady  at  a dance  of  the  Jane 
Austen  period,  who  has  been  left  without  a 
partner,  while  tho  rest  of  tho  party  are  de- 
filing through  a door  into  the  b.all-room.  The 
incident  is  very  slight,  no  doubt,  but  tho  whole 
thing  is  completely  in  keeping;  it  is  a bit  of 
the  humoui’  of  art,  aud  the  execution  is  very 
good  indeed,  bettor  than  in  “ Queen  of  tho 
Swords,”  last  year,  though  there  is  not  so  much 
spirit  and  “go”  in  it  as  in  that  very  effective 
performance.  Mr.  Orchardson  is  an  artist  who 
has  made  bis  own  stylo,  and  made  a success 
in  it.  Mr.  Marks’s  pictui'e  in  this  room  must 
not  be  forgotten,  “Convocation”  (286);  it  is 
one  of  those  humourous  bird-studies  which  have 
been  favourites  with  the  painter  ever  since  the 
great  success  of  “ St.  Francis  Preaching  to  the 
Bii'ds.”  The  dramatis  persona;  in  this  case  are 
some  solemn- looking  marabout  cranes;  as  usual, 
there  is  a lurking  satire  on  things  human  in  the 
expressions  of  the  birds. 

The  central  place  in  Gallery  IV.  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  Yeames’s  large  work,  the  examination 
of  the  family  of  a Royalist  household  by  a Par- 
liamentary party  of  soldiers : the  question, 


“And  when  did  you  last  see  your  father?” 
(329)  being  pub  to  a small  boy  who  stands  on 
a footstool,  to  bring  his  face  better  above  the 
line  of  the  table  that  is  between  him  and  his 
questioners.  The  painting  tolls  its  story  forcibly  ; 
tho  simplicity  of  the  cliild,  the  anxious  faces  of 
bis  elder  relatives,  and  the  varied  bnt  all  alike 
rough  and  sOmbre  expressions  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary party,  form  an  effective  and  pathetic 
contrast.  A tall  steeple-hatted  figure,  seated 
among  tho  Parliament  men,  recalls  Scott’s  “Cor- 
poral  Humgudgeon,”  and  was  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  description  of  that  worthy  in  Woodstock. 
The  same  room  contains  Mr.  Watts’s  principal 
contribution  “ Britomart  and  her  Nurse”  (379) 
from  Spenser’s  “ Faerie  Quecne  ” ; not,  however, 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  poem,  for  Brito- 
mart’s  vision  in  the  magic  glass  was  seen  when  she 
was  alone,  and  only  told  to  her  nurse  afterwards, 
when  she  wanted  consolation:  here  the  two 
occasions  are  combined ; but  in  so  visionary  a 
subject  correctness  is  of  little  consequence.  The 
painting  is  rich  iu  colour,  and-  very  fine  in 
design;  tho  two  figures  are  seated  on  the 
ground,  the  “ warlike  maid  ” facing  the  spec- 
tator, and  with  her  back  to  tho  magic  imagery  ; 
an  emblematical  lily  springs  before  her  in  the 
front  of  the  picture,  serving  tho  additional  pur- 
pose of  heightening  the  richness  of  colour  in  the 
draperies  of  the  two  figures.  The  face  of  Brito- 
mart does  not  quite  satisfy  one’s  ideal;  butitisa 
remarkable  work.  The  same  painter  has  in  this 
room  a good  portrait  of  Mr.  Blumenthal,  the 
composer.  We  also  find  here  Mr.  Hook’s  principal 
contribution,  “The  Coral  Fisher,  Amalfi”  (351); 
tho  artist  has  gone  to  southern  shores  for  Ins 
figui'es  and  scenery  (both  very  effective),  but 
the  sea, — the  old  Hook  sea, — follows  liim  there, 
and  is  welcome  for  old  association  sake,  though 
one  may  think  that  there  should  be  some  more 
marked  distinction  between  the  ton©  of  northern 
and  southern  seas.  Mr.  Buughton’a  painting, 
“ Green  Loaves  among  the  Sere”  (374),  gives 
more  prominence  to  the  figures  than  has  been 
the  case  in  much  of  his  work  lately ; they  are 
a group  of  melancholy-looking  women,  whoso 
expression  of  past  sorrow  is  contrasted  with  the' 
youth  and  lifo  of  the  children ; there  is  con- 
siderable pathos  in  the  work,  but  perhaps  a 
little  far-fetched.  Mrs.  Ward  has  a good 
subject  in  the  “ Incident  of  Burns  and  Jessy 
Sewars”  (380),  and  there  is  considerable 
figure  of  the  poet  reflecting 
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on  his  verses  with  his  pen  in  bismouiu; 
action,  by  the  way,  he  mentions  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  have  been  a usual  one  with  him  when 
composing  ; putting  it  in  his  own  characteristic 
way,  “ I’m  a devil  of  a crib-hiter.” 

Mr.  Frank  Holl  is  one  of  those  who  has  made 
what  is  called  a “hit”  (there  are  a good  many 
hits  this  year)  in  his  “Newgate  : committed  for 
Trial”  (423),  where  an  interesting  - looking 
prisoner,  whom  wo  may  reasonably  hope  is 
proved  to  bo  innocent  at  last,  is  interviewed  by 
Ills  wife  and  children.  Tho  point  of  tho  picture 
lies  in  the  contrast  between  tho  teEirfnl  reality 
of  sorrow  iu  this  group  aud  the  low  cunning  and 
merely  selfish  interest  of  tho  fellow  who  also  ad- 
dresses his  better  half  (worse  she  could  hardly 
be),  tho  cold  impassivity  of  the  official  forming 
a foil  to  both  groups.  The  thing  is  carefully 
worked  out,  and  contains  less  of  the  mere 
“agony”  element  than  is  usual  in  this  artist’s 
rather  sensational  scenes.  Mr.  Long  has  been 
most  successful  in  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Irving,  as 
the  “Duke  of  Gloucester”  (172)  ; the  likeness  is 
exceptionally  good.  Near  this  hangs  Mr.  Millais’s 
landscape,  “ St.  Martin’s : Summer”  (465)  ; hardly 
a success,  considering  whathas  preceded  it.  "What- 
ever may  be  popularly  said,  this  artist  is  so  very 
miicb  greater  as  a figure  painter  than  as  a lands- 
cape painter,  that  it  is  almost  to  bo  regretted 
that  lie  should  step  out  of  his  real  path.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  had  some  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  landscape  from  him,  remarkable  in 
certain  qualities,  which,  however,  the  present 
one  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  to  any  marked 
extent.  Mr.  Gow,  a painter  who  is  coming  to 
the  front,  shows  admirable  humour,  aud  some 
very  good  painting,  in  “ A War  Despatch  at  the 
Hdtel  deVille”  (I-ki),  the  purport  of  the  despatch 
being  shouted  through  the  window  to  the  crowd 
by  a gentleman  who  stands  on  a chair,  and  is 
bawling  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  voice,  steadying 
himself  against  the  window-sash ; the  contrast 
between  his  obviously  rather  theatrical  energy 
and  the  easy  half-critical  manner  of  the  group 
within  tho  room  is  very  well  given. 

Mr.  Poole  generally  contribittes  something 
powerful, — something  that  compels  u3  to  pause 
in  going  even  hastily  round  the  room  ; but  he 


is  hardly  at  his  best  this  year.  "We  cannot  care 
for  his  “ Smithfield”  (487),  whore  some  women 
are  looking  for  relics  in  the  early  morning  after 
one  of  those  horrible  “ executions  ” which  made 
the  name  of  the  locality  infamous.  Tho  scene 
is  lighted  half  by  the  early  dawn  light,  half  by 
the  lanterns  of  the  seekers  ; the  effect  of  light 
having  apparently  been  tho  main  object,  aud 
appearing  too  decidedly  to  be  so  and  tho  long 
quotation  in  the  catalogue  has  no  point  as 
regards  the  picture,  since  it  refers  to  the  scene 
of  Anne  Askew’s  trial,  not  to  her  execution, — 
still  less  to  the  morning  after.  Mr.  Poole’s  best 
work,  though  a much  quieter  one,  is  “ Harvest 
Time,”  in  Gallery  III. ; but  altogether  this  fiuo 
and  usually  imaginative  painter  is  hardly  on. 
premiere  force  this  year.  The  centi'al  place  in 
Gallery  VI.  is  occupied  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris, 
who  has  attemi)ted  a difficult  task  in  making  a 
picture  of  figures  nearly  all  clad  in  white, — a 
number  of  young  girls  going  in  procession  to 
“ Premiere  Communion  ” (506)  at  Dieppe.  Can- 
didates for  confirmation,  like  nuns,  are  always 
pretty  in  pictures,  bnt  these  countenances  do- 
not  affect  us  otherwise  than  as  pretty ; they 
could  not,  indeed,  have  much  expression,  for 
they  are  all  singing  as  they  walk ; and  on  the 
whole  one  feels  tliere  is  a good  deal  of  canvas 
expended  on  mei'O  white  dresses  and  veils, 
without  enough  to  show  for  it.  The  most  inte- 
resting group  is  that  of  the  old  peasant  people 
on  the  right.  It  is  curious  to  recoileut  that  tlid- 
last  prominent  picture  of  women  singing  in  pro- 
cession at  tho  Academy  was  Mr.  Leighton’s 
“ Daphuephoria  ” j but  what  a gulf  separates  the 
two  subjects! 

Mr.  Riviire  has  made  another  hit  in  “ Sym- 
pathy” (496),  which  perhaps  after  all  is  his 
best  work  this  year,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he 
has  never  shown  such  a variety  of  power  in  one 
exhibition  before.  The  picture  represents  a 
somewhat  sulky  little  child  who  has  sat  down 
on  tho  stairs  to  indulge  his  feelings,  while  his 
favourite  dog  comes  aud  puts  his  head  against 
the  child’s  cheek:  a certain  similarity  of  ex- 
pression  between  child  and  animal  is  realised  in 
a half-ludicrous  manner,  but  without  iu  tho 
least  imparting  a human  expression  to  the- 
latter,  which  is  the  mistake  sometimes  made 
by  animal  painters  in  subjects  of  this  kind. 
Sir  John  Gilbert’s  “ May-clcw  ” (550)  is  an 
effort  in  a new  line  again  for  him,  but 
not  by  any  means  so  successful  as  his  Veae- 
Council  Scene  last  year;  it  illustrates 
illustrated  by 

some  verses  of  JJiacisay  o,  _ 

them,  one  cannot  say  which ; a party  of  ladies' 
have  gone  out,  in  very  high  spirits,  obviously, 
to  revel  in  the  morning  dew  ; but  they  are  to  us 
impossible  or  undefinablo  figures,  not  like  real 
lifo,  and  belonging  to  one  knows  not  what 
period  or  state  of  society.  Mr.  Erskino  Nicol, 
generally  humoi'ous,  is  here  tragic,  in  his  picture 
called  “The  Missing  Boat”  (534),  showing  a. 
party  of  rough  hard  Scotch  fisher-folk,  men, 
women,  and  boys,  looking  anxiously  out  from 
over  a wet  pier-wall,  with  a strong  gale  blow- 
ing in  their  faces ; there  is  a great  deal 
of  powerful  expression  in  this  work.  Mr.  Eyre 
Crowe  sends  a large  painting  of  a subject  much 
better  suited  to  his  powers  than  the  serious  or 
quasi-classical  ones  which  he  tried  last  year  ; it  is 
a “ School  Treat”  (567),  the  children  in  several 
wagons,  just  preparing  to  start;  it  is  a large 
canvas  full  of  small  figures  to  which  a great 
amount  of  study  has  been  given ; the  various 
characters  of  the  children,  the  mistresses  or 
young  lady  teachers,  and  the  di-ivera,  are 
admirably  discriminated  ; the  horses  are  each  a 
study,  not  less  so  the  dog  panting  in  the  heat  in. 
tho  middle  of  the  pictui’e,  impatient  to  be  off. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  able  w'ork,  and  one  to- 
which  no  little  study  must  have  been  given. 
Mr.  Sant’s  portrait  group  of  three  young  ladies 
(513)  is  a 'vei’y  graceful  and  successful  work ; in 
regard  to  colour,  the  portraits  of  this  artist  seem 
somewhat  deficient  in  flesh  tints  as  compared 
with  some  more  recent  schools  of  portrait- 
painting, but  the  grace  and  refinement  of  design 
have  alway  the  same  charm. 

No  one  at  first  sight  would  guess  that  “ The 
Tomb”  (590),  was  by  the  same  hand  as  tho 
“Premiere  Communion.”  Mr.  Morris,  who  is- 
an  obviously  rising  painter,  will  not  at  any  rate 
fail  from  lack  of  enterprise  and  ambition. 
“ The  Tomb”  is  a ruined  monument  on  the  site 
of  an  old  abbey,  but  the  picture  is  really  a large 
animal  painting,  deer  and  a peacock  : it  is  very 
carefully  studied  and  very  able  in  every  way, 
and  grouped  so  as  to  produce  a fine  pyra- 
midal effect,  the  peacock  perched  on  the 
tomb  forming  the  climax.  The  picture  ocen- 
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pies  the  post  of  honour  in  Gallery  Vll.  This 
room  presents  us  with  two  battle  picturee, 
both  of  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  retreats ; 
the  “ Halt  of  Charles  Edward  on  the  Nairne, 
after  Culloden  ” (584),  by  Mr.  Beavis  ; and 
the  “ Retreat  of  Wellington  from  Quatre  Bras 
to  Waterloo,”  by  Mr.  Crofts  (609).  The  first 
is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
])aioter  has  felt  the  reality  of  the  incidents  after 
a battle,  in  the  pathetic  appearance  of  the 
wounded  lads  (more  lads)  who  are  painfully 
carried  over  the  stream  by  their  comrades.  Mr. 
Croft’s  picture  marks  the  continued  success  of  a 
painter  who  has  only  been  heard  of  for  about 
three  years  past,  who  has  chosen  his  task  and 
worked  at  it  systematically  with  constantly- 
increasing  power.  In  this  work  “ The 
Duke”  rides  up  the  centre  of  the  picture 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  which  winds 
away  into  tho  distance  behind  him,  and 
the  leading  members  of  which  present  a curiously 
contrasted  group  of  sound  and  wounded  men  and 
prisfinei'S ; the  soldier  in  Highland  dress,  who 
inarches  by  the  side  of  tho  chief,  and  probably 
is  one  of  his  personal  attendants,  is  a complete 
summing  up  of  tho  soldier  character  in  one 
figure.  On  the  left  a squadron  of  the  Greys 
lower  their  swords  and  shout  as  the  duke  passes ; 
in  tho  distance  we  see  the  guns  in  the  open, 
galloping  back  in  the  oontraiy  direction  of  the 
column,  to  give  another  check  to  the  enemy. 

lyhole  thing,  as  far  as  an  unmilitary  spec- 
tator can  judge,  is  remaiifcuilj 
brilliant  talent.  Mr.  H.  Moore  has  “A  Moon- 
light  Sea  ” (638)  with  allhis  usual  fine  qualities 
of  feeling  and  execution  in  such  subjects ; indeed, 
wo  should  call  the  work,  though  not  large, 
au  oxceptioually  fine  specimen  of  his  geniu.°. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  in  tho  Exhi- 
bition is  cornered  in  this  room, — Mr.  Arthur 
Hughes’s  ” Uncertainty  ” (602)  ; a figure  of 
a beautiful  and  refined  - looking  girl,  who, 
standing  in  the  embrasuro  of  a window,  awaits 
apparently  the  result  of  a conference  between 
her  father  aud  her  lovei’,  who  is  seen  in  the 
background  just  entering  the  father’s  room. 
The  story  is  made  more  completo  by  the 
mauner  in  which  the  greyhound,  evidently  the 
I canine  friend  of  the  lover,  looks  up  at  the  girl, 

I regarding  her  as  a familiar  acquaintance.  Tlie 
! fine  painting  of  every  part  of  the  picture,  tho 
I warm  rich  glow  of  light  over  the  whole,  and  the 
beautiful  feeling  conveyed  in  the  principal 
figure,  combine  to  produce  a work  of  very 
touching  interest,  and  in  sentiment  aud  associa- 
tion quite  above  the  average  of  exhibition 
pictures. 

The  Lecture-room  contains  some  noteworthy 
works ; in  especial  that  of  Mr.  Herkomer, — 
“ Eventide:  a Scene  in  the  Westminster  Union” 
(1,002),  a study  of  old  women,  mai-ked  by  much 
truth  and  pathos,  not  without  its  admixture, 
also,  of  the  humorous  element.  One  or  two  of 
the  other  names  that  have  in  recent  years 
attracted  us,  as  fullbf  promise,  are  represented 
in  this  room:  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  by  his  clever 
i pictures,  “A  Doubtful  Date”  (957)  and  “An 
(Ambuscade,  Edge  Hill”  (931);  the  latter  a 
most  real  aud  spirited  work,  in  which  a party 
of  Puritan  troopers,  marching  along  alane,  have 
suddenly  come  into  the  range  of  certain  cavalier 
marksmen  perdus  in  a cornfield ; the  leader,  a 
very  characteristic  figure,  pauses  cautiously,  a 
man  behind  him  falls.  Mr.  Waller,  who  will  be 
remembered  by  bis  “Home?”  last  year,  has 
another  picture  combining  a study  of  deer  with 
a human  interest,  in  “ The  King’s  Banner  ” (927), 
the  unfortunate  bearer  of  which  is  left  dead  with 
ids  horse  in  the  avenue  of  some  old  estate,  aud 
is  the  centre  of  cui-iosity  to  the  deer:  the  pic- 
ture is  a singular  one,  very  suggestive,  however, 
aud  very  clever.  Mr.  Au-mitago  has  made  a 
curious  and  interesting  experiment  in  a vexy 
elaboratepaintingof'*  Pygmalion’s  Statue  coming 
to  Life”  (the  second  treatment  of  the  subject 
which  we  have  noticed  this  year)  : a faint  flush 
of  life  has  come  over  the  upper  portion  of  the 
figure,  but  not  reached  the  feet,  which  are  still 
cold  white  marble : the  marble  drapery  which 
falls  behind  the  figure  serves  to  throw  out  tho 
very  delicate  flesh-tint  of  tho  upper  portion : 
the  sculptor  has  fallen  with  face  buried  in  his 
hands  on  the  pedestal,  but  whether  with  alarm 
at  the  prodigy,  or  in  prayer  for  its  accomplish- 
ment,  is  not  obvious.  The  picture  is  exceedingly 
clever,  but  there  is  the  same  complaint  against 
it  as  against  Mi*.  Tadema’s  painting,  the  figure 
is  not  beautifni  per  se. 

We  have  other  notes  to  make  on  some  of  the 
less  prominent,  but  not  always  less  meritoiaous 
works. 


THE  SCREWING  UP  AT  ST.  ALBAN’S 
ABBEY. 

Thk  work  of  pushing  the  nave  wall  into  per- 
pendicular was  completed  on  the  2nd  instant, 
the  day  on  which  it  was  commenced,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  the  operation  of  the  presses  and  screw- 
ties  was  concerned.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  better,  however,  if  the  upper  portion  of  the 
work  had  been  more  deliberately  proceeded  with, 
and  its  immediate  completion  not  been  made  a 
point  of,  as  it  seemed  to  have  been,  for  thongb  the 
operation  on  the  lower  pavthad  been  very  success- 
ful, the  wall  has  got  rather  rongh  handling  in  the 
upper  portion.  The  splits  which  we  mentioned 
in  tho  piers,  in  our  last  article,  were  very  thin, 
scarcely  involving  any  movement  of  tho  stone  ; 
or  any  material  injury  to  tho  cohesion  and 
stability  of  the  piers,  so  far  as  appears  at  pre- 
sent ; or  anything  which  cannot  be  easily  made 
good  in  regajrd  to  appearance.  But  the  upper  , 
portion  of  the  wall  has  much  less  bond ; it  is,  in 
fact,  a sort  of  pudding  of  masonry  rather  than  a 
wall,  and  advantage  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  its  consequent  flexibility  to  push  one  portion 
after  another,  applying  the  force  at  certain 
points  BQCcessively,  not  simultaneously.  It  is 
obvious,  as  we  mentioned  last  week,  that  it  was 
easier  to  keep  the  presses  under  control  when 
working  them  separately,  aud  that  to  have  done 
tho  whole  length  simultaneously,  would  have  re- 
quired much  more  consideration  and  more  elabo- 
rate arrangement  of  the  presses  so  as  to  regulate 
the  pressure  to  the  right  proporciun  a,u 
and  the  preparations  necessary  for  doing  this 
would  very  likely  have  occupied  too  much  time  to 
allow  of  the  completion  of  the  work  the  same  day, 
and  would  have  necessitated  a slower  movement 
than  seems  to  have  been  used.  Bub  it  is  probable 
that  an  exceedingly  slow  movement,  carried  on 
simultaneously  along  the  whole  length  of  tho 
wall,  might  have  got  it  into  position  with 
less  evidence  of  hard  usage  than  it  now 
shows  iuternally.  As  it  is,  the  result  has 
been  that  too  much  lias  been  done  at  one 
point,  too  little  at  another  ; in  some  places  the 
wall  has  been  forced  over  beyond  tho  perpen- ; 
dicular  to  tho  extent  of  a couple  of  inches ; in 
other  places  it  still  wants  to  come  more  over ; 
and  the  internal  line  of  the  wall  under  the  feet 
of  tho  principals,  when  the  eye  is  run  along  it,  is 
still  very  meandering.  Part  of  the  difficulty  may 
have  arisen  from  the  want  of  correspondence 
betweeen  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the 
wall  itself ; for,  during  tho  earlier  part  of  the 
work,  word  was  passed  that  at  one  point  the  wall 
was  plumb  iuside,  while  it  was  still  hanging  over 
externally.  The  necessary  conclusion  is  either 
that  the  wall  is  thicker  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  or  that  it  has  split  down  the  centre. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nature  of  tho  wall  at 
this  poiut  rendered  the  treatment  of  it  very  diffi- 
cult; how  very  little  longitudinal  cohesion  there 
was  in  it  became  evident  in  walking  along  the 
internal  scafibld  on  tho  clearstory  level ; for  at 
the  points  agaiust  which  the  heaviest  action  of 
the  presses  had  been  used,  the  wall  was  bulged 
as  if  the  timber  struts  intended  to  come  through  ; 
in  fact,  the  wall  sagged  horizontally  between 
the  struts,  just  as  a weak  roof  sags  vertically 
between  the  jiriucipals.  In  two  instances  the 
two  jambs  and  arches  of  the  windows  had  felt 
the  pressure  so  unequally  that  at  the  vertical 
joint  at  the  apex  of  the  arch  the  outer  edge  of 
the  hood-mould  on  one  side  of  the  joint  nearly 
coincided  with  the  wall  plane  on  the  other  side  : 
the  appearance  may  he  imagined.  No  mischief 
has  been  done  that  is  irreparable,  but  the  taking 
down  aud  resetting  of  some  portions  of  the  inner 
face  of  masonry  in  tho  clearstory  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  bring  things  to  theii*  proper 
condition. 

The  horizontal  pushing-in  of  the  wall  at 
certain  points,  however,  was  not  the  only  mark 
left  upon  it ; aud  the  other  incident  we  note  is 
rather  important,  as  it  suggests  a possible 
source  of  difficulty  which  has  perhaps  not  been 
taken  into  account.  This  is,  that  in  several 
places  the  piers,  both  in  the  triforiura  aud  clear- 
story,  have  parted  vertically  on  the  joints  in  the 
inner  face,  the  course  over  a joint  having  lifted, 
apparently,  so  as  to  leave  tho  joint  gai>ing  to 
the  extent  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  or  more.  Now, 
it  seems  impossible  that  a mero  pushing  action 
on  the  external  face  of  the  wall,  tending  to  force 
it  over  towai'ds  the  interior,  could  have  the 
effect  of  opening  tho  joints  in  the  interior  face. 
The  explanation  we  suggest  is,  that  the  rakiug 
shores  have  exercised  a if  ing  as  well  as  a 
pushing  force,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  over- 
looked.  The  shcres  acted  upon  crossheads 


placed  against  the  wall,  which  again  were  con- 
fined from  upward  movement  by  baulks  placed 
in  the  walls  at  right  angles  to  tho  surface ; 
otherwise  at  the  angle  at  which  the  shores 
operated,  they  would  merely  have  pushed  tho 
crosaheads  and  templates  up  the  surface  of  the 
wall.  But,  the  end  of  the  shore  being  thus  con- 
fined, and  its  angle  with  the  wall  not  very  great 
(a  good  deal  less  than  45°,  wo  should  say  from 
recollection),  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  exer- 
cise a considerable  upward  thrust  upon  the  wall, 
and  that  the  effect  of  this  would  be  all  the  more 
apparent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  where  tho 
proportion  of  the  vertical  pressure  to  the  angle 
of  thrust  of  the  shore  was  less  than  in  the  lower 
portion  ; and  this  explains  why  the  joints  should 
have  opened  above,  on  the  inside,  though  they 
did  not  do  so  below.  The  opening  of  the  joints 
is  a patent  fact  requiring  explanation,  at  all 
events ; and  if  this  is,  as  we  suspect,  the  ex- 
planation, and  part  of  the  wall  has  in  reality 
been  vertically  lifted  as  well  as  pushed  over,  it 
is  a point  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  effect 
upon  the  whole  when  the  hydraulic  presses  are 
relaxed  and  the  shores  struck.  We  strongly 
suspect  that  unless  this  is  very  carefully  aud 
cautiously  done,  some  difficulties  will  ocour  with 
the  wall  before  it  gets  fully  settled  to  its  bearing 
in  every  part. 

Tho  thrusting  back  of  the  wall  has  effected 
one  thing, — it  has  brought  tho  wall  back  to  a 
point  at  which  the  yet  solid  portion  of  tho  tie- 
beams  can  find  a bearing  on  it.  The  present 
roof  timbers  were  cut  to  fit  the  space  in  the 
■ ■ ”•  *■*’''  Honrinrr  nOrtiODS 

bulged  state  ot  ttie  wan  j „ ^ . 

are,  as  we  mentioned  last  week,  entirely  rotted 
away,  and  itho  real  bearing  of  most  of  them 
was  on  flitches  of  iron  screwed  to  each  side  of 
tho  beams.  The  ends  of  these  flitches  served 
to  mark  very  prominently  during  tho  operations 
the  extent  to  which  tho  wall  had  been  sent 
back ; the  irons  which  were  within  the  face  of 
the  wall  in  the  morning  being  seen  long  before 
noon  jutting  out  in  a row,  like  so  many  spout- 
heads.  As  to  tho  restoration  of  the  roof,  it 
seems  from  what  wo  hear  that  there  are  divided 
counsels,  most  of  the  committee  being  in  favour 
of  making  the  present  one  “ do,”  while  one  very 
energetic  member,  who  alone  of  the  committee 
is  equal  to  going  up  ladders  and  seeing  for  him- 
self (and  whoso  name  some  of  our  readers  will 
readily  guess),  is  strongly  in  favour  of  having 
it  down,  and  is  right  in  his  opinion  ; it  would  bo 
absurd  to  tinker  up  such  rotten  stuff,  so  badly 
put  together  at  the  best. 


DUTCH  DRAWINGS  AT  THE  BURLINGTON 
EINE  ARTS  CLUB. 

This  collection  of  sketches  and  studies  by 
Dutch  masters  at  present  to  be  seen,  by  the 
courtesy  of  members,  at  tho  Gallery  of  the  Bur- 
lington Club,  is  of  great  iuterest  as  showing  some 
of  the  earliest  efforts  in  water-colour  ai*t,  and 
also  as  exhibiting  to  us  tho  work  of  some  of  the 
earlier  aud  now  not  much  remembered  artists 
who  were  the  precursors  of  some  greater  or  more 
successful  men.  Thus,  tho  work  of  Zeeman, 
whose  Indiau-iiik  sketches  of  calm  seas  and  lazy 
shipping  are  beautiful  iu  themselv’es,  has  an 
additional  interest,  as  being  obviously  the  fore- 
runner of  Vandcvelde.  Even  if  the  latter  were 
not  directly  indebted  to  Zeeman  for  bis  style 
and  cboLce  of  subjects,  Zeeman’s  drawings  go 
to  show  that  there  was  a px*evious  bias  towards 
this  class  of  scene  aud  treatment  iu  Dutch  paint- 
ing, of  which  Voudovelde  was  the  culmination. 
We  find  also,  iu  looking  through  the  collection, 
that  the  love  of  brick  buildings,  and  the  power 
of  representing  with  faithful  minuteness  and 
truth,  are  not  so  peculiarly  an  attainment  of  Van 
der  Ileyde  as  the  study  of  tho  Peel  collection  in 
the  National  Gallery  miglt  lead  us  to  think ; 
there  are  di’awiugs  hei*e  fceariixg  names  much 
less  familiar,  which  rival  Yan  der  Hejdo  in  his 
peculiar  qualities  and  tastci  Among  the  water- 
colours, tlioseby  Ostade,  aiM  the  flower  and  fruit 
studies  of  VanUuysum  andWan  Os,  aro  the  most 
remarkable,  and  are  alone  worth  a visit  to 
the  club,  though  not  numeijous.  Tho  Ostade 
watcT-ccloni's  m’e  mostly  lu’gWy  finished,  and 
include  some  of  the  finest  desi^ia  he  ever  made  ; 
one  numbered  29  in  the  catalogue  is  a remark- 
able and  celebrated  dra^Ying,  ^ exterior  of  a 
cottage  with  figui-es,  in  which  what  strikes  one 
especially  is  the  vai'iety  £^d  closh  approach  to 
truth  of  the  local  colour,  in  spite  of  obviously 
limited  scale  of  pigments  at  the  Aft-ist  s dis- 
posal. A small  interior,  No.  32,  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  composition  we  have  ever  seen 
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by  Ostade,  "who  was  such  a master  in  this  way  ; 
ars  est  celare  artem  could  hardly  be  better  illus- 
trated, for  every  object  in  the  scene  is  disposed 
with  regard  to  a harmonious  combination  of 
lines,  as  is  evident  if  we  come  to  think  of  and 
study  it,  though  nothing  could  appear  more 
natural  and  unstudied  when  looked  at  as  a 
result.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  with  these 
Dusart’s  interior  (115),  in  a somewhat  Ostade 
style,  and  painted  with  much  the  same  resources 
in  pigments,  to  realise  how  much  delicacy  of 
gradation  Ostade  obtained  with  bis  water- 
colours. Dnsart’s  drawing  is  more  highly 
finished  in  some  ways,  but  comparatively  raw 
and  crude  in  colour.  Two  very  interesting 
little  landscape  sketches  by  Do  Koningh  (47,  48) 
show  the  way  in  which  this  fine  landscape- 
painter  put  his  first  ideas  for  his  pictures  into 
shape. 

There  are  some  capital  separate  fignre- 
stndics : a remarkable  one  by  Van  Mieris, 
executed  on  vellum  with  black  chalk,  with  great 
delicacy  of  finish,  the  effect  of  which  is  height- 
ened by  the  peculiarity  of  the  material  on  which 
it  is  drawn.  A “ Pastorale  ” (113),  by  the  same 
artist, — a small  work  with  two  figures, — is  very 
noble  and  dignified  in  style.  A crayon  study  of 
a peasant  playing  the  violin,  by  Zorg  (59),  and 
a study  of  the  same  kind  by  Jan  Steen  (73),  are 
both  remarkable  for  their  intensity  of  expres- 
sion and  individuality  of  manner.  In  the  Jan 
Steen  drawing  a man  examines  a bottle  of  some 
liquid,  holding  it  against  the  light,  with  open 
month  and  screwed-up  eyes.  There  are  some 
fine  di’awines  bv  Pnni  • --  •' 

. - -.,..1.,  anu  mere  is  a 
rival  of  Paul  Putter  in  Balthasar  Paul  Omme- 
ganck,  whose  drawing  of  a bull  tied  to  a tree 
(133)  is  splendidly  forcible  and  true  in  action. 
As  to  the  before-named  fruit  and  flower  pieces, 
they  are  absolutely  marvellous  : one  by  Van  Os 
(132),  perhaps,  surpasses  all ; the  hues  and  re- 
flected tints  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  given 
with  a subtlety  and  delicacy  which  rival  Nature 
herself. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  there  are  a number  of 
small  sketches  by  Eembrandt,  mostly  rather 
rough  pen  outlines,  but  many  of  them  of  great 
force  and  interest.  To  describe  the  sketch 
No.  22,  however,  as  “highly-finished  drawing  in 
sepia”  is  certainly  a stretch  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  compilers  of  the  catalogue.  But 
the  whole  collection  is  a very  remarkable  aud 
interesting  one. 


ART  AND  MIND. 

LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  retiring  president,  Mr.  J.  M.  Day,  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
society.  He  said, — Let  me  speak  for  a moment 
of  our  national  style  which  I endeavoured  in  my 
opening  address  to  defend  from  some  prejudices 
and  misrepresentations.  Let  me  (addressing 
myself  more  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  to 
the  student  members),  insist  upon  the  exercise 
of  free  thought,  and  what  inventive  power  we 
possess  upon  this  style,  which  I take  to  bo  not 
our  style  only,  but,  with  local  modifications,  the 
style  of  Western  Europe.  To  free  thought  all 
styles  and  all  arts  owe  their  origin,  and  the  truly 
national  stylo  is  what  sincere  thought  and  in- 
vention are  to  evolve  from  the  ancient  archi- 
tecture of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  laying  the 
Italian,  the  Gothic,  and  all  other  styles  under 
contribution  in  the  process.  Therefore,  develop- 
ing it  and  applying  it  to  new  purposes,  by  the 
continued  exercise  of  the  same  faculties  that 
originally  produced  it,  is  the  best  way  to  follow 
the  Greeks,  and  make  the  style  what  they  them- 
selves would  have  made  it  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. The  loftiest  and  most  refined 
elements  of  the  style  are  to  experience  the 
transforming  power  of  the  imagination,  and  to 
be  re-cast  in  the  mould  of  local  and  modern 
surroundings. 

Let  me  press  on  the  student  the  truth 'that  a 
true  work  of  art  cannot  be  made  from  the 
grandest  of  styles  without  the  pervading  element 
of  mind — without  receiving  its  finer  influences 
from  the  life  within, — and  that  with  this  fusing 
power  ho  can  do  anything.  No  matter  how 
broad  his  eclecticism — no  matter  where  or  at 
what  time  bis  materials  originated, — the  result 
of  their  re-combination  will  be  satisfactory. 

It  is  with  the  architect  as  with  the  painter  : 
it  is  immaterial  where  the  latter  collects  the 
materials  he  introduces  into  his  picture  if  he 
combine  them  so  as  to  produce  breadth  of  light 
and  shade,  and  brilliancy  and  harmony  of  colour, 
aud  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  whole. 


There  are  modem  buildings  that  prove  this  ; 
the  better  works  of  the  Italian  of  the  Cinque 
Cento  were  cast  in  a correct  modification  of  the 
Greek  mould.  The  Venetian  architects,  Pal- 
ladio, Sansovino,  and  others,  made  now  appli- 
cation of  the  stylo,  aud  advanced,  I think,  in 
some  respects  on  their  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries of  Rome  and  Florence.  True  examples 
of  this  style  may  be  found  in  our  own  country, 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  in  other  churches 
of  Wren,  and  in  those  of  Gibbs  and  Chambers, 
as  well  as  in  the  works  of  the  German  and 
French  architects — the  latter,  especially  in 
Paris,  are  showing  admirably  the  ductility  and 
elasticity  of  the  style. 

There  is  no  need  of  employing  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic  features  of  the  style,  columns,  and 
pilasters,  merely  as  decoration.  So  much  of 
columnar  grandeur  can  be  given  to  essential 
features,— doors  and  windows,— that  the  lack 
of  columns  and  pilasters  elsewhere  would  not 
be  felt,  and  the  restriction  of  these  elements  to 
the  useful  features,  so  far  from  crippling  the 
style,  would  only  lead  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new. 

The  next  important  thing,  perhaps,  in  refe- 
rence  to  future  architecture,  is  to  let  scientific 
and  constructive  skill  proceed  in  their  onward 
course  untrammelled  by  considerations  of  deco- 
rative style  or  artistic  beauty.  Beauty  is  utility 
in  blossom, — for  the  union  of  science  and  art  is 
indisaolublo.  The  architect  must  throw  the 
reins  on  the  neck  of  circumstances,  architecture 
beinff,  like  nriro^^i^n-  Av-  -c 

circumstances.  He  who  has  learned  to  do  so 
will  not  consider  auynecessary  utilitarianfeature 
an  obstacle  to  beauty  ; but,  on  the  contraiy,  an 
opportunity  for  some  new  phase  of  beauty  and 
the  display  of  greater  originality  and  truth. 
Then  beauty  of  the  right  and  expressive  kind 
will  grow  op.  Art  dwells  not  in  any  particular 
class  of  buildings,  or  in  any  particular  style  ; 
but  in  the  soul  of  the  true  artist ; and  its  office 
is  neither  to  exhibit  an  old  stylo  nor  invent  a 
new  one,  bnt  to  imbne  the  necessary  construc- 
tion of  the  day  with  life  and  sentiment.  No 
age  has  been  richer  than  our  own  in  means  and 
appliances,  or  presented  scope  for  greater  ori- 
ginality, and  everything  points  to  progress  in 
our  architecture, — progress  in  many  respects 
beyond  anything  that  has  gone  before.  We 
cannot  again  build  Egyptian  pyramids,  Roman 
amphitheatres,  or  Greek  temples  ; and  we  need 
not  grieve  for  this,  for,  connecting  architecture 
with  a higher  condition  of  humanity,— bringing 
it  into  loftier  associations, — we  may  build  works 
of  which  the  Roman  masters  of  the  world  would 
have  been  proud. 

But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  narrow  our 
sympathies.  Adoption  of  any  particular  phase 
or  historic  period  of  the  style, — as  the  manner 
of  Queen  Anne’s  reign, — shows  a narrowness  of 
mind  and  misconception  of  the  true  nature  of 
fine  art.  We  want  a style  broader  than  any- 
thing  that  the  architecture  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign  suggests,  aud  such  is  the  one  in  question, 
which  may  reflect  all  styles  and  all  periods  of 
art,  and  be  not  a little  influenced  by  the  eccle- 
siastical style  of  the  Gothic,  which  wo  prize  so 
much;  which  will,  I think,  have  the  effect  of 
lessening  tho  distance  between,  and  bringing 
their  respective  works  into  greater  harmony 
with  each  other  than  they  have  yet  shown. 
Styles  have  always  been  influenced  by  others 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  many  styles  have 
arisen  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  elements  of 
two  styles.  Besides,  we  should  be  in  a condition 
to  look  down  on  the  architecture  of  Queon  Anne’s 
reign;  we  have  greatly  advanced  in  others  of 
the  fine  arts,  poetry  and  painting,  as  well  as  in 
the  science  of  Government,  since  the  days  of 
Pope  and  Bolingbroke. 

The  question  of  water-supply  is  one  destined 
to  occupy  public  attention  to  a greater  extent 
than  it  has  hitherto  done.  We  in  Liverpool 
have  not  as  yet  decided  upon  anything.  In  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Manchester  the  corporation 
have  a Bill  before  Parliament  for  obtaining 
their  water  from  Thirlmere  Lake,  in  Cumber- 
land. This  scheme  has  encountered  considerable 
opposition  from  artists,  persons  of  taste,  and 
lovers  of  natural  scenery,  who  maintain  that  by 
erecting  an  embankment  at  the  lower  end  of 
this  shallow  lake,  in  order  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  water  some  60  ft.,  the  beautiful  contour 
of  its  margin  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  natural 
beauty  of  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Great 
Britain  seriously  impaired ; that  the  people  of 
this  country  have  a vested  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation of  such  places,  and  that  it  is  not  in 
the  right  of  any  lord  of  the  soil,  who  may  for 


the  time  being  be  in  actual  possession,  to  allow 
them  to  be  disfigured,  whether  from  motives  of 
avarice  or  sheer  indifference. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  not  a place  where 
sentiment  of  this  kind  is  much  regarded.  Above 
all  things  the  Commons  pique  themselves  on 
being  an  assembly  of  practical  men.  They 
will,  I fear,  give  little  heed  to  sesthetic  con. 
siderations,  and  will  no  doubt  say  if  Manchester 
wants  the  water  and  there  is  no  other  place  to- 
get  it,  let  them  get  it  from  Thirlmere,  even 
though  it  should  utterly  and  for  ever  destroy  its- 
unique  charm  and  loveliness. 

But  supposing  the  Bill  passed,  aud  the  8chem& 
carried  out  in  its  entirety,  does  it  follow  that 
this  shallow  lake  transformed  into  a large  sheet 
of  water,  and  called  the  “ Thirlmere  Reservoir,” 
must  of  necessity  be  ugly  ? or  that  the  aqueduct 
conveying  tho  water  should  disfigure  the  land- 
scape ? 

Let  the  artist  and  architect  bo  co-partners  of 
the  engineer  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
work,  and  the  graces  of  art  may  be  made  to 
compensate  in  some  measure  for  any  necessary 
interference  with  natural  beauty.  A railway  or 
aqueduct  carried  on  numerous  arches  across  a 
valley,  whether  in  a straight  or  curvilinear 
direction,  contains  so  many  elements  of  beauty 
in  itself  that  it  would  not  bo  a formidable  objeofc 
to  deal  with,  and  even  the  pnmping  station  and 
high  chimney  might  be  so  placed  with  respect 
to  selection  of  site  and  architectural  tceatmeiit- 
as  to  enhance  the  beaui-j  [anascape. 

X never  could  heartily  sympathise  with  the 
great  poet  Wordsworth  in  bis  terror  at  the  very 
idea  of  the  looomotivo  invading  the  peaceful 
serenity  of  his  mountain  home — which,  probably, 
was  considerably  allayed  before  ho  left  the  scene 
which  his  genius  has  hallowed.  The  rush  and* 
hush  of  life  cannot  be  realised  or  better  repre- 
sented anywhere  than  by  the  sudden  appearance 
and  withdrawal  in  high  land  districts  of  a rail- 
way-train, puffing,  hissing,  rattling  along,  and 
then  nothing  left  but  the  wreath'  of  white 
vapour  gently  dissolving  into  nought.  The 
Swiss  chalet  on  the  mountain  side,  the  mere 
morsel  of  a human  habitation,  does  not,  nor  ■ 
does  a nnmber  of  them,  detract  from,  but  rather 
aids  and  intensifies,  that  sublime  solitude  which 
is  the  grand  chai'acteristic  of  mountain  scenery. 

The  great  subject  of  water  supply,  however, 
is  not  one  limited  as  in  this  particular  instance 
to  a question  of  preservation  or  destruction  of 
the  natural  scenery  of  any  particular  spot,  but 
as  to  how  the  wants  of  the  nation  at  large  are 
to  be  met  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  popnlatioa 
and  the  various  eligible  sources  of  supply  be- 
coming appropriated. 

It  is  evidently  in  view  of  such  an  exigency  • 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  an  excellent  letter  ■ 
addressed  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  has  directed  ) 
the  attention  of  the  Council  to  this  very  question,  , 
and  to  the  propriety  of  offering  prizes  for  the  ti 
beat  scheme  of  water  supply,  which  should  be  i 
national  in  character,  collecting  water  from  all  li 
available  points  of  supply,  and  making  provision  i 
for  the  wants  not  only  of  large  towns,  but  every  •! 
village  and  hamlet  in  the  kingdom. 

This  is  a grand  and  comprehensive  idea,  and  s, 
opens  up  a new  field  for  the  display  of  engi-  -i 
neering  enterprise  and  skill.  May  those  who  ^ 
engage  in  it  be  impressed  with  the  obligation  i 
under  which  they  lie  to  deal  gently  with  the  i 
fair  bosom  of  nature,  and  ever  to  remember  ■ 
that  true  glory  consists  in  creating,  not  in  i 
destroying. 
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NEW  YORK  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE. 

Notwithstanding  the  gloriously  independent 
right  we  all  have  in  America  to  our  own  opinion, 
and  the  proverbial  but  still  questionable  dictum 
that  tastes  differ,  the  tolerably  thoughtful  mind 
is  strongly  disposed  to  admit  that  taste  may  be 
something  more  than  a capricious  instinct  lead- 
ing many  uncultured  people  to  have  a leaning 
towards  pernicious  things  ; but  most  of  these 
people  admit  that  taste,  after  all,  has  been  well 
understood  for  ages  to  mean  something  that  the 
peculiarly  gifted  are  alone  initiated  in. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  same 
standards  of  taste  regulate  the  households  of 
New  York,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  those  of  many  English 
people.  For  centuries  there  have  existed  in  the 
country  many  families  surrounded  with  house- 
hold  gods  of  precisely  the  same  character, 
neither  better  nor  worse,  than  are  to  be  met 
with  in  thousands  of  middle-class  houses  at 
home. 

In  America,  of  course,  one  meets  with  a 
diversity,  arising  from  the  number  of  nationalities 
that  are  hero  represented,  but  England  and 
English  ways,  like  its  distorted  tongue,  prevail 
and  appear  most  to  be  esteemed.  Some  fine  old 
specimens  of  the  true  Anglo-American  lady  still 
advocate  di'essing  like  English  gentlewomen  in 
preference  to  the  more  successful  adaptation 
of  the  Parisian ; the  large  German  population 
invariably  giving  up  their  own  ideas  as  regards 
the  adornment  of  their  fair  persons,  and  copy- 
ing, as  far  as  their  prudent  ways  allow  them,  the 
modes  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honorc. 

The  great  change  that  has  taken  place  in  what 
may  be  strictly  considered  household  taste  in 
America  since  Mr.  Charles  Eastlake’s  book  has 
been  so  widely  spread  in  this  country,  has  led  to 
the  multiplication  and  the  rapid  manufacture  of 
means  for  making  the  houses  here  beautiful, 
the  beauty  being  of  a kind  that  would  cause  the 
author  of  that  book  to  regret  that  he  had  been 
the  innocent  means  of  encouraging  so  thorough 
a misunderstanding  of  correct  principles. 

The  American  art-lover  — and  he  abounds 
here — is  a much  more  severe  critic  of  the  sur- 
ronnding  errors  of  taste  than  his  English  cousins, 
who,  in  many  high  quarters,  are  utterly  indif- 
ferent, at  least,  to  any  new  ideas  on  the  subject ; 
and  those  gentlemen  who  in  this  country  give 
: expression  to  their  opinions,  show  acontemptfor 
! their  brethren  which  must  be  perfectly  refresb- 
: ing  to  the  true  and  good  hater  of  America  and 
; its  institutions. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  really  well-instinacted 
, American  has  any  desire  to  claim  more  than  an 
I equality  of  taste  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
I household  matters,  or  on  any  other  subjects 
! relating  to  our  intellectual  progress ; and  we 
I should  think  that  a very  little  reflection  must 
. assuredly  lead  the  thinker  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  can  be  but  in  very  rare  instances  that  Ame- 
rican artists  arrive  at  their  positions  of  honour 
through  other  than  the  long-recognised  channels. 

The  professional  household  decorator  here 
and  the  mercantile  speculators  in  this  lino  are 
sufficiently  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  foreign 
aid,  and  the  mere  purveyor  of  household  beauty 
manifests  a faith  in  the  merits  of  Viennese  and 
Parisian  art, — and  in  fact  in  all  objects  tliat  he 
has  to  dispose  of, — that  is  worthy  a higher 
cause.  Like  his  brethren  in  other  profitable 
markets,  he  regards  the  object  he  has  to  furnish 
as  merely  an  ephemeral  thing  to  be  put  aside 
next  season  for  another  style.  The  Gothic,  one 
day  being  the  rage,  the  Queen  Anne  style 
another  day,  to  be  put  aside  for  the  Washington 
or  the  Victoria;  the  former,  by  the  bye,  a sug- 
gestion that  we  here  give  the  trade  the  gra- 
tuitous advantage  of,  the  latter  positively  ad- 
mitting of  a range  so  wide  that  the  man  who 
condemns  all  will  condemn  much  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  excelled  ; for  in  no  period  of  future 
civilisation  can  we  expect  to  have  within  our 
reach,  on  terms  so  easy,  so  large  an  amount  of 
beautiful  household  surroundings  ; all  that 
appears  to  be  wanted  is  a wholesome  con- 
demnation of  the  bad  and  basely-constructed, 
so  as  to  allow  the  good  and  simple  a little  more 
room  to  be  seen. 

For  many  ages  past  each  century  has  had  a 
I special  taste  to  considei*,  and  the  distinction 
I which  all  of  us  can  so  easily  detect  between 
tenth  and  seventeenth  century  household  matters 
is  scai’cely  less  marked  between  this  century 
and  the  last,  or  between  this  moment  and  fifty 
years  ago;  although  few  living  authorities  on 
such  subjects  are  sufficiently  broad-minded  to, 


acknowledge  much  merit  to  our  immediate 
fathers  as  household  comforters ; and  the  few 
who  remember  sixty  years  back  are  just  as 
unwilling  to  admit  the  ability  of  the  present 
generation  to  teach  the  world  how  to  surround 
themselves,  or  how  to  add  to  charms  of  an  old- 
fashioned  fireside,  or  where  to  place  an  addi- 
tional cushion  in  a substantial  deep,  square- 
shaped  bedroom  easy-chair. 

It  is,  after  all,  a melancholy  reflection  that  in 
spite  of  the  lecturing  and  preaching  on  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  no  more  household  taste  in  America, 
or  little  more  in  England,  than  in  the  years 
past  that  so  many  are  in  the  habit  of  alternately 
extolling  or  reviling;  the  new  needs  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  have  compelled  the  producers  of 
pretty  things  to  change  their  methods  in  order 
to  accommodate  a new  demand,  and  in  a few,  very 
few,  noticeable  instances  the  artists  have  kept 
always  before  them  the  necessity  of  aiming  to 
promote  a love  of  what  has  long  been  acknow- 
lodged  to  be  right. 

In  America  the  exi)ression  “awful”  may  be 
fairly  made  use  of  in  connexion  with  household 
taste  ; but  not  even  the  most  reckless  debauch^ 
in  modern  slang  could  say  of  the  household 
taste  of  New  York,  that  it  is,  under  any  circum- 
stances, “ awfully  jolly.” 

How  long  have  you  been  gay  ? may  be  asked  of 
the  New  Yorker  at  home,  precisely  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  with  equal  significance,  as  applied 
by  the  interlocutor  in  Mr.  Leech’s  inimitable 
picture;  and  how  long  it  will  be  before  they  will 
return  to  the  comfortable  household  surroundings 
of  their  ancestors  is  an  equally  difficult  question 
to  answer. 

How  is  it  that  the  New  Yorkers,  so  many  of 
whom  pride  themselves  on  their  Dutch  origin, 
have  not  contrived  to  build  and  keep  up  liouses 
after  the  fashion  of  the  famous  old  towns  of  the 
days  of  the  Dutch  Republic  ? In  England  our 
great  Dutch  millionaire  built  his  modern  house 
in  London  in  exact  imitation  of  his  Amsterdam 
palace ; and  why  so  many  others  here,  who  are 
not  ashamed  of  their  English  descent,  do  not 
adopt  instead  of  the  Queen  Anne  style,  or  the 
Gothic,  or  what  not,  a good  Washingtonian 
manner  of  conducting  their  homes  and  theii’ 
morals,  is  a mystery  to  us. 

it  may,  without  injustice,  be  said  of  the  Now 
Yorkers  that  there  are  at  least  here  a smaller 
proportion  of  home-loving  inhabitants  than  in 
any  other  city  of  the  world  ; and  whenever  the 
household  taste  appears  of  a tolerable  stan- 
dard, it  is  not  owing  to  any  respect  to  the  sur- 
rouudiugs,  beyond  the  advantage  such  sur- 
rooudings  give  fine  people  to  appear  well  up  in 
such  matters ; the  reward  looked  for  is  an 
ignoble  one,  and  with  ,the  discord  of  vice  that 
reigns  here,  it  is  not  strange  that  there  should 
appear  a want  of  harmony  between  down-town 
speculation  and  up-town  social  emulation. 

The  rules  of  life  in  New  York  are  simple 
enough,  but  in  any  question  of  doubt  New 
Yorkers  are  not  easily  instmeted  by  reference 
to  any  of  those  canons  of  taste  or  morality  that 
nations  longer  cultured  have  consulted. 

There  are  here  a proportion  of  the  population, 
not  a very  large  section,  who,  after  a fashion, 
devote  some  study  to  household  taste,  and  with 
this  view  read  assiduously  a great  deal  that  is 
now  written  for  our  edification.  On  the  whole, 
we  have  not  found  the  household  taste  of  people 
in  America  quite  so  bigoted  to  any  particular 
style  as  the  faddish  people  in  England  have  long 
been,  who  talk  and  decorate  up  to  a period. 

The  popular  European  decorator,  whether  he 
resides  in  Paris,  London,  or  Vienna,  is  good 
enough  for  a thorough  New  Yorker;  and  here 
there  are  very  few  small  people  who  have  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  carryout  decoration  on  a limited 
scale:  evei^  one  in  New  York  who  has  any  pre- 
tensions,— and  hero  we  are  literally  all  pre- 
tenders,— is  willing  to  wait,  if  not  patiently, 
still  willing  to  “hold  on”  until  the  arrival  of 
that  happy  time  when  their  ships  come  in  again, 
and  they  have  at  their  command  the  best  of 
everything. 

In  an  age  when  manufacturers  believe  they 
have  touched  the  utmost  limits  of  improvement, 
and  still  more,  at  a time  when  capitalists  think 
that  nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  combina- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  induce  a young  people  to 
wait  for  tbe  results  of  patient  ill-rewarded 
labour ; for  tbe  disposition  of  the  period  is  to 
scoff,  we  hear,  at  the  hope  of  rewards  that  pass 
all  understanding,  and  the  possibility  of  enjoy- 
ment in  this  world  at  a cheap  rate  is  associated 
with  the  idea  of  something  nasty  ; the  notion 
of  simplicity  and  inexpenaiveness  possesses  no 
charm  whatever  to  the  modern  everyday  mind  j 


small  things  seem  to  have  gone  out  with  small 
beer  and  all  other  domestic  economies.  As  for 
a small  and  well-conducted  household  in  New 
York,  such  an  establishment  is  altogether  com- 
parative, and  probably  the  idea  of  a house  like 
that  the  late  Comte  d’Orsay  was  unable  to  keep 
up  in  Cnrzon-street,  Mayfair,  or  of  a house  like 
old  Samuel  Rogers’s  in  St.  James’s-place,  has 
not  entered  the  mind  of  that  extraordinarv 
personage,  a thorough  New  Yorker. 

A newly-arrived  Britisher,  taking  his  first 
walk  down  Fifth  Avenue,  or  paying  bis  first 
visit  at  a great  house,  would  be  apt  to  form 
hastily  the  opinion  that  there  exists  here  a 
rather  higher  standard  of  honsehold  taste  than 
is  ordinarily  to  be  found  at  home  ; so*  many  of 
onr  friends  at  a distance  are  still  happily  sur- 
rounded with  the  belongings  of  their  grand- 
fathers, that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  houses 
of  our  friends  in  England  have  what  is  irreve- 
rently called  an  “old  fogey”  appearance;  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  a general  dinginess 
pervades  a middle-class  London  house  that  gives 
the  stranger, — he,  at  least,  who  thinks  much  of 
such  things, — the  impression  that  the  furniture, 
picture-frames,  carpets,  and  especially  the 
curtains,  want  renewing. 

We,  when  it  London,  do  not  all  of  us  live  in  Bel- 
grave-squaro  or  Park-lane,  and  even  when  we 
visit  in  those  favoured  quarters,  we  who  are  de- 
votees of  the  present  style  of  furniture,  find  many 
objects  to  quarrel  with,  although  for  ourselves 
we  have  long  learnt  to  be  content  to  live  in  the 
discomfort  that  surrounds  the  inhabitants  of 
Mayfair  and  Belgravia;  nor  have  we  found  in 
the  houses  decorated  and  made  beautiful  by  the 
modern  artists,  more  luxurious  seats  on  which 
to  rest  our  wearied  limbs,  or  on  which  our 
fatigued  mind  can  repose  with  confidence  that 
the  chair  is  perfectly  comfortable. 

Here  in  New  York  the  dingy  is  to  be  met 
with  alone  in  houses  such  as  presentable 
strangers  rarely  visit,  although  in  these  “ hard 
times,” — times  that  are  beginning  rapidly  to 
petrify, — some  very  nice  American  people  live 
in  anything  but  nice  apartments,  and  the  house- 
hold taste  that  surrounds  the  vast  majority  of 
dwellers  in  this  city  is  in  reality  of  a kind 
calculated  to  make  tbe  methodical  domestic 
grumble  fearfully. 

But  here  in  New  York  beware  of  examination, 
that  is,  if  you  happen  to  know  anything  about 
household  matters  ; be  content  with  the  impres- 
siou  that  you  have  probably  received  that  you 
are  surrounded  with  evidences  of  wealth  and  a 
certain  show  of  stability;  you  are  assuredly 
witnessing  the  result  of  an  expenditure  during 
an  earlier  good  time,  and  never  mind  about 
taste,  it  is  a sickening  subject  to  many  of  us. 
It  is  not  many  people  who  know  what  is  meant 
by  style  or  in  what  i^  consists,  so  take  yonr 
friends  here  for  what  they  appear  to  be  worth, 
and  for  whatever  they  please  to  call  themselves, 
and  admire  them,  not  for  their  big  houses  and 
costly  furniture,  but  for  that  superiority  in  all 
things  which  you  will  soon  learn  from  them 
they  possess  in  a high  degree. 

No  doubt  there  are  houses  in  New  York  in 
which  we  may  find, — discover  is  exactly  the  right 
word,  — remote  evidences  of  sound  taste,  but 
these  will  be  found  to  lean  in  a material  direction, 
carrying  one  back  to  those  pleasant  old  homely 
days  when  certain  families  ,,were  proud  of  their 
domestic  acliievements,  when  corn-cakes  and 
“ chicken-fixings  ” were  household  triumphs  ; and 
in  such  houses  evidences  of  taste  of  a consistent 
nature  will  be  found  in  the  well-kept  surround- 
ings of  an  earlier  period,  tbe  portrait  of  grand- 
papa,  by  Gilbert  Stuart;  a lovely  miniature  of 
grandmamma,  by  Malbono  ; a view  of  the  Colos- 
seum by  moonlight ; an  early  drawing  by  Glenny, 
before  Maepberson  and  Anderson’s  photographic 
days;  a cameo-portrait  by  Solini;  and  in  one 
instance  that  we  can  recall  of  good  taste,  wo 
were  shown  the  portrait  of  our  host’s  first  wife, 
painted  by  Angelica  Kauffmann,  in  Rome,  in 
1792. 

Here  and  there  in  New  York  may  be  found 
traces  of  household  taste,  such  as  the  visit  to 
Romo  fifty  years  ago  encouraged  in  some 
minds  ; but  where  this  order  of  taste  still  lingers 
it  is  invariably  in  America  muddled  up  with 
horsehair  and  Utrecht  velvet  seats,  and  highly, 
coloui’ed  Berlin  wool-work  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago, — in  those  good  times  when  the 
Mesdames  Inglis  and  MacLeods,  in  their  pleasant 
Staten  Island  quarters,  taught  the  fair  New 
Yorkers  how  to  become  fine  ladies. 

What  taste  one  meets  with  hero  now  is  imita- 
tive stuff,  acquired  from  sources  in  themselves 
very  questionable,  and  little  remains  to  attest 
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the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a progressive 
country.  America  must  be  yet  more  flooded 
with  “ shoddy  ” of  every  kind,  poor  copies  of  all 
good  things,  a perfect  deluge  must  overwhelm 
the  city  homes  of  this  people,  before  a love  can 
be  created  for  simple  household  surroundings. 

They  make  much,  not  too  much,  of  their  few 
distinguished  writers,  but  we  suspect  that 
Irving  and  Prescott,  Ticknor  and  Bancroft,  owe 
quite  as  much  to  their  affluent  connexions  as  to 
their  literary  ability  ; and,  as  for  the  scientists 
and  artists,  the  former  are  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  but  the  painters  and  sculptors 
must  look  for  their  laurels,  as  they  are  now 
doing,  to  Europe. 

Whenever  the  American  commercial  and 
legislative  troubles  return  to  ordinary  ways  and 
means  of  success,  we  English  may  find  ourselves 
defeated  in  many  large  branches  on  which  we 
have  for  too  long  a period  confidently  relied  ; 
then  will  be  the  time  for  America  to  think 
seriously  of  studying  out  and  defeating  us  in 
the  matter  of  household  taste,  when  they  have 
secured  what  they  appear  desirous  of  becoming, 
in  the  first  place,  the  directors  and  owners  of  the 
world’s  great  shop  for  all  useful,  but  for  no  por- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  objects  that  we  all  seem 
to  require.  In  the  meantime  they  will  become 
enriched  by  our  needs  and  their  own  industry. 
Franco  will  always  supply  them  with  their  taste 
for  finery  ; the  English  will  bo  able  to  furnish 
them  with  any  quantity  of  the  bad  that  they  are 
still  unrivalled  in  their  ability  to  produce, — 
objects,  as  bad  almost  as  Germany  or  any  other 
country  can  turn  out,  if  not  at  quite  so  low  a price. 

Let  yeai's  and  years  of  a wretched  govern- 
ment such  as  now  exists  in  America  work  its 
worst  throughout  the  terrible  experience  and 
feai'ful  lessons  that  have  yet  to  be  learnt  here, 
and  then  let  a few  bidlb'ant  years  of  well-won 
commercial  success  overtake  America,  and  New 
York  household  taste  with  other  blessings  may 
reach  a perfection  that  older  countries  may  sigh 
in  vain  to  emulate,  unless, — hut,  perhaps,  by  that 
time  the  very  climate  may  have  changed,  when 
Eastern  magnificence  and  Western  ingenuity 
may  be  successfully  combined  in  New  York  aud 
its  surrounding  country. 

New  York. 


HOW  THE  PUBLIC  MONEY  GOES. 

There  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Queen’s 
printers  a report  which  is  not  unworthy  of  some 
notice.  It  is  the  first  report  from  the  Committee 
of  Public  Accounts,  together  with  the  minntes 
of  evidence  taken  during  the  present  year. 
The  actual  subjects  hitherto  investigated  by  this 
Parliamentary  Committee  have  been  the  appro- 
priation accounts  of  the  sums  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  Civil  Sei’vices,  Class  I.  to  VII.,  for  the 
year  ending  March  13th,  1877.  Much  that  is  con- 
tained in  this  volume  does  not  come  within  our 
province  to  notice  ; such,  for  example,  as  convict 
establishments  in  England  and  the  Colonies. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  parts  of 
it  which  are  well  worth  notice,  and  which  show 
the  remarkable  way  in  which  too  frequently  the 
public  funds  are  spent.  These  portions  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lie  in  serene  peacefulness  in 
the  pages  of  a Blue  Book;  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  they  should  afford  a few  minutes’  thought 
for  the  public,  who  are  the  persona  chiefly  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  the  jmblic  money  goes. 

We  turn,  then,  to  Class  IV.,  vote  2,  Science 
and  Art  Department.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  course  of  last  year  there  was  a loau 
exhibition  of  “ science  apparatus " at  South 
Kensington, — a thing  commendable  in  its  way, 
but  of  no  great  public  utility,  interesting 
but  to  a very  few  persons,  and,  we  will  venture 
to  add,  of  small  advantage  to  the  cause  of  true 
science.  What  would  any  one  suppose  was  the 
amount  which  this  little  bill  actually  attained 
in  times  when  the  public  have  need  for 
every  penny  of  their  money  ? This  is  how  it  is 
described  by  the  committee  : — “ In  addition  to 
the  sum  of  13,677Z.  10s.  7d.  shown  (in  the 
accounts),  it  is  stated  that  there  was  a previous 
payment  of  about  5001  in  1875-76,  on  account  of 
the  exhibition,  and  that  there  are  still  outstanding 
claims  which  will  amount  to  about  1,0001.  The 
total  cost  of  the  exhibition  will  thus  probably 
exceed  15,0001.,  an  expenditure  which  was  in- 
curred withoi't  the  knowledge  of  Farliament  oi 
Treasury  sanction.  Explanations  were  made  to 
your  committee,  showing  the  gradual  manner 
in  which  the  proportions,  and  consequently  the 
expenses,  of  this  exhibition  had  grown  ; but 
they  trust  that  the  minutes  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  dated  December 


18th,  1876,  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these 
grave  irregularities.”  ” Grave  irregularities,” 
albeit  it  is  a term  of  strong  Parliamentary 
censure,  is  none  too  strong  for  the  waste  of 
money  which  took  place  in  regard  to  the  recent 
exhibition  at  South  Kensington. 

In  the  first  place,  the  estimates  were  in  no 
way  equal  to  the  amount  which  was  spent ; in 
the  second,  even  these  estimates  were  far  too 
high ; and  in  the  third  the  actual  expenditure 
was  absolutely  wasteful.  Thus,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  catalogues  the  estimate  was  1,7001.  odd, 
whereas  the  actual  amount  paid  amounted  to 
3,6001.  It  is  true  that  included  catalogues  for 
other  things  connected  with  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum ; but  just  let  these  questions  and 
answers  be  considered  for  a moment,  and  we 
venture  to  think  that  any  ordinary  man  of  bnsi- 
ness  will  consider  the  way  in  which  the  finances 
of  South  Kensington  are  managed  as  being 
seriously  bad.  Q-  277.  “How  much  did  you 
under-estimate  your  own  expense  in  the  matter 
of  catalogues?” — “We  under-estimated  it  by 
the  difference  between  1,7001.  plus  8411.  15s. 
and  3,6661.  5s.  3d.”  Q.  277-  “ Then  you  under- 
estimated it  by  about  1,1001.  ? ” — “ Yes.”  Ima- 
gine the  amount  of  forethought  and  care  ex- 
pended upon  the  finances  of  an  establishment 
when  the  cost  of  catalogues  alone  is  under- 
estimated by  1,1001.  But  attend  to  what 
follows.  Q.  281.  “ Can  you  give  any  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  why  your  estimate  was  1,1001. 
wrong  for  the  ordinary  catalogues  ? ” — “ No.” 
Absolutely  no  reason  given;  no  unexpected 
event  occurred  ; simply  the  officials  were 
incapable  of  being  in  their  calculations  within 
1,0001.  of  the  amount  required  or  spent. 

Then,  to  take  another  example  famished  by 
the  questions  of  Mr.  Goldney,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  hare  question  and  answer  are  sig- 
nificant of  the  want  of  management  and  fore- 
thought which  this  Blue  Book  has  exposed. 
Q.  302.  “ I will  take  another  item.  You  added 
1,0001.  to  D.  4,  ‘ furniture,  fittings,  and 

materials’?” — “We  did.”  Q.  303.  “But  instead 
of  spending  6,8001.  you  spent  9,6001.  : you  must 
have  made  some  calculation  about  that,  I should 
think  ? ” — “As  I said  before,  this  special  exhibi- 
tion grew  in  size.”  We  might,  from  this  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Norman  MacLeod,  take  any  number 
of  similar  instances  of  want  of  forethought  and 
of  squandering  of  the  public  money.  It  is 
enough,  however,  to  show  by  the  above  examples 
bow  the  public  money  goes, — at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  at  least.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  bo  considered  an  extraordinary  act  to 
contemplate  spending  many  thousands  of  public 
money  without  consultiug  Parliament  before- 
hand on  the  matter.  We  are  the  first  to  welcome 
exhibitions,  or  other  things  which  increase 
public  knowledge  and  taste,  and  add  to  the 
progress  in  knowledge  of  professional  men  and 
artisans  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  should  also 
be  the  first  to  consider  as  reprehensible  the 
spending  of  public  money  first  of  all  without  the 
sanction  of  the  representatives  of  the  public, 
and  finally,  in  the  careless  and  extravagant 
manner  which  is  shown  in  the  present  report. 

But  to  turn  to  other  matters.  In  the  •svinter 
of  1876  were  spent  3,3751.  upon  the  repairs  of 
Eotten-row ; and  that  sum,  for  all  the  good  it 
did,  might  have  equally  well  been  buried  in 
the  rubbish  at  the  bottom  of  the  ride.  Here  we 
have  another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
public  money  goes.  No  doubt  the  winter  of 
1876  was  a trying  one,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
a very  uncommon  one,  and  the  public  autho- 
rities might  have  been  equal  to  the  weight  of 
properly  preparing  and  repairing  a park  ride. 
Of  coarse  the  work  has  all  had  to  be  done  again. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  special  vote  has  been 
asked  either  for  this  sum  or  for  the  extra 
amount  required  by  the  additional  works  since 
1876,  but  this  question  and  answer  show  how 
the  expenditure  is  defrayed.  Q.  6.  “ You 
thought  you  could  squeeze  out  the  cost  of  it  by 
savings  on  other  sub-beads?”  — “Yes;  by 
putting  off  things,  very  much  as  a man  would 
do  on  his  own  estate.”  But  commendable  as 
this  economy  of  the  Commissioner  of  Works  may 
be,  it  is  open  to  this  criticism,  that  so  large  a 
sum  could  not  be  saved  without  curtailing  im- 
properly the  expenditure  on  other  parts  of  the 
park  ; or  else  that,  if  this  3,0001.  odd  could  be 
fairly  taken  away  from  other  things,  then  that 
when  the  Office  of  Works  frame  their  estimates 
they  ask  for  that  amount  too  much,  and  have 
hitherto  wasted  so  much  public  money.  Hyde 
Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  may  thus  only 
be  a sample  of  what  takes  place  in  regard  to 
various  public  buildings  for  which  too  much  is 


asked,  or  on  which  certain  sums  are  quite 
wrongly  saved,  because  a Public  Department  is 
unable  to  get  a simple  work  executed  with  the 
efficiency  which  we  will  be  bound  to  say  nine 
out  of  every  ten  private  individuals  would 
succeed  in  securing. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a third  and  concluding 
bead  of  a different  kind,  namely,  that  connected 
with  lighthouses  abroad.  In  1866  a vote  of 
10,0001.  was  taken  for  buOding  a lighthouse  on 
the  Bird  Eock  in  the  Bahamas.  Its  history  is 
one  of  procrastination  and  increasing  expendi- 
ture. In  1867  Mr.  Harvey,  the  Colonial  Archi- 
tect  and  Inspector  of  Lighthouses  in  the 
Bahamas,  resigned,  and  his  successor  .did  not 
reach  the  colony  till  the  following  year.  Next 
year  he  had  to  come  home  on  sick  leave,  and 
the  lighthouse  on  the  Bii-d  Eock  still  remained 
uubnilt.  In  1871  the  Board  of  Trade  requested 
the  War  Office  to  supply  them  with  an  officer 
of  the  Eoyal  Engineers  who  would  undertake  the 
work  ; and  a Captain  Whatley  was  appointed. 
Whether  this  was  a wise  choice  may  be  doubted, 
for  apparently  this, — no  doubt  able  officer, — 
know  nothing  of  the  work  which  he  had  to 
undertake  ; for,  says  the  official  from  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  was  examined  by  the  Committee, 

“ We  placed  him  (Captain  Whatley)  under  in- 
struction at  the  Trinity  House,  under  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  order  that  he  might  get  some  know- 
ledge of  lighthouse  work.”  Certainly  the 
mariners  and  people  of  the  Bahamas  must  thank 
the  Government  for  allowing  them  to  have  the 
privilege  of  furnishing  the  corpus  vile  on  which 
an  officer  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers  might  experi- 
mentalise by  trying  his  hand  at  the  not  very 
easy  and  not  unimportant  task  of  building  a . 
lighthouse.  However,  the  long  and  short  of  the 
matter  was,  that,  instead  of  10,0001.  being  : 
required  for  the  structure,  18,0001.  were  ulti-  • 
mately  spent  upon  it.  From  time  to  time  the  i 
new  inspector  furnished  estimates  to  the  Board  1 
of  Trade  at  home  which  always  turned  out  to  . 
ho  under  the  mark,  but  though  the  committee  ; 
may  be  just  in  considering  that  they  were  fur-  • 
nished  in  this  and  in  the  first  instance  “ without  i 
due  care  and  forethought,”  it  is  hardly  possible,  • 
we  imagine,  for  a mere  tyro  in  marine  architec- 
ture to  be  able  to  give  a really  reliable  estimate,  ■ 
and  without  doubt  there  is  always  a desire,  and  . 
a very  natural  one  on  the  part  of  servants  of  a ; 
Government  Department,  to  make  estimates  as  s 
low  as  possible.  The  wish  in  such  cases  may  j 
possibly  be  too  strong  for  the  thought.  But  i 
the  Board  of  Trade  appear  yet  to  consider  j 
colonial  lighthouses  a bete  noir,  partly  from  the  ( 
difficulty  of  exercising  a proper  control  and  ■ 
supervison  over  the  work,  for,  says  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,— “ We  have  tried  building  by  contract,  , 
which  has  been  a failure ; so  badly,  indeed,  was  s 
the  work  done,  that  in  one  case,  a tower,  which  I 
was  of  native  stone,  was  reported  to  be  some- 
thing like  2i  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular.  We  t 
have  tried  building  by  hired  labour,  which  has  s 
been  very  expensive.  I think,  in  future,  when  c 
a tower  is  to  be  built  of  stone  or  iron,  the  Board  c 
of  Trade  will  have  the  whole  of  that  work  k 
executed  in  this  country,  aud  then  the  only  j 
work  left  to  be  done  in  the  colony  Would  be  the  i 
mere  setting  of  it  up.”  But  we  fail  to  see  how 
this  will  do  away  wich  some  of  the  causes  of  the  i 
increased  expenditure  which  occurred  in  the » 
present  case, — as,  for  instance,  that  the  Ad- ! 
miralty  charts  showed  that  there  was  a good  i 
anchorage  close  to  the  rock,  whereas  it  turned  c 
out  otherwise.  Imagine  the  arrival  of  the  stones:; 
of  a lighthouse  from  England,  and  in  place  of  a i 
good  anchorage  it  was  found  that  it  was  a mostii 
dangerous  spot,  and  a gale  springing  up  iti; 
became  necessary  to  throw  some  of  the  cargo  t 
overboard.  This  would  hardly  be  a cheaper  or  > 
more  expeditious  mode  of  proceeding;  nor,r 
indeed,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  s 
does  Mr.  Hamilton’s  plan  look  very  promising  j 
on  the  score  of  economy. 

A much  simpler  and  better  method  would  be,c 
we  should  think,  to  hand  over  the  colonial  light- 1 
houses  to  the  Colonial  Governments,  who  wouldl' 
be  able  to  obtain  a proper  arcbitect,  and  give- 
prompt  attention  to  tbe  matter.  But  that  is  a 
point  outside  this  present  article,  which  hasi 
been  to  present  to  our  readers  the  remarkablel 
manner  in  which  too  often  the  public  money; 
goes.  It  shows  how  carefully  every  penny  ofc 
public  expenditure  should  be  watched. 


Royal  School  of  Art-Needlework.  — Affi 
exhibition  of  ancient  needlework  has  been  opened 
at  the  school,  South  Kensington,  and  will  be  fonnd 
linteresting.  It  will  be  closed  on  the  22nd. 
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sanitaet  and  social  notes  in  and 

ABOUT  DUBLIN. 

THE  SOUTH  CITY  AND  ENVIRONS. 

Dublin  bas  undergone  several  social  and 
other  changes  during  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ; but  improvements  within  the  city, 
except  in  a few  leading  thoroughfares,  have  been 
small.  The  Liffey  once  divided  the  old  city  into 
nearly  two  equal  portions,  but  that  on  the -south 
side  of  the  river  looking  up  the  stream,  and 
embracing  the  area  between  it  and  the  South 
Circular-road,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a sadly- 
changed  and  woe-begone  district.  Except  on 
the  suburban  edges,  this  district  has  not  wit- 
nessed much  building  or  sanitary  progress,  but 
gives  evidence  of  decay,  dirt,  and  corporate 
neglect.  Prom  the  very  border  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Green,  the  finest  open  space  in  the  city,  you  may 
at  once  plunge  into  the  feculent  labyrinth  of  the 
South  City,  winding  your  way  left  and  right,  but 
still  pushing  ahead,  until  you  reach  the  vicinity 
of  Dolphin’s  Bam  on  one  side,  and  oldKilmaiuham 
on  the  other.  In  your  circuitous  route,  if  you 
wish  to  see  the  moat  of  the  ills  this  portion  of 
the  city  is  heir  to,  you  will  have  to  do  as  wo  have 
done  ; make  frequent  detours  and  stoppages  on 
your  way.  Bight  and  left  of  tho  Coombe,  ex- 
pending in  the  line  of  Francis-street  and  New- 
istreet  to  Cork-street,  exists  a neighbourhood 
Iwhich  but  seldom  receives  a visit  from  the 
istranger  in  Dublin,  and  as  seldom  from  the 
ifashionable  residents  of  the  southern  suburban 
land  marine  townships.  Indeed,  the  quarters  wo 
aro  speaking  of,  and  known  as  the  Earl  of 
iMeath’s  Liberties,  have  for  long  years  gone  into 
idecny,  and  bitter,  grinding  poverty,  squalor,  and 
wretchedness  are  its  present-day  characteristics. 
iPet  in  this  and  neighbouring  localities  Dublin’s 
jlndustrial  wealth  and  manufacturing  power  were 
pnce  concentrated.  Here  the  descendants  of 
Itho  Huguenot  settlers  laboured  long  and  pros- 
-jorously,  as  well  as  native  artisans;  but  the 
lilk  trade  and  kindred  trades  that  once  flourished 
icre,  and  gave  employment  to  thousands  of 
ooms,  have  long  since  died  out.  A remnant  of 
;ho  Dublin  weaving  trade  exists  in  the  produc- 
iiou  of  poplins  and  tabinets  by  two  or  three 
Dublin  houses.  In  the  localities  we  have  men- 
lionod,  and  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Dathedral, — a noble  pile,  sunk  as  it  -were  in  a 
ralley  of  squalor, — sad  pictures  of  domestic  deso- 
ation  and  dirt,  of  impending  and  actual  ruin, 
iro  obsorvahlo.  The  house  property  is  almost 
ill  of  a crumbling  or  tumble-down  character ; 
:ho  streets  and  courts  are  in  ruts  aud  full  of 
iirt,  and  tho  municipal  scavenger  appears 
'when  ho  does  appear)  to  be  a rara  avis.  'We 
visited  scores  of  tho  streets,  lanes,  aud  alleys 
n and  about  this  quarter,  and  dirt  and  rags, 
illness  and  want,  were  everywhere.  No  wonder 
need  be  expressed  at  a smallpox  epidemic 
)r  fevers,  [while  smoking  dunghills  and  fes- 
iering  pest  - heaps  remain  for  days  in  the 
^k-places,  around  the  habitations  of  the 
^r.  With  a mortality  of  34  in  1,000,  the 
jfcrporation  ought  to  open  its  eyes,  if  its 
Bembers  are  not  dead  to  shame,  human  feeling, 
personal  aud  public  safety.  The  drainage 
>i  Dublin,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  it,  is  very 
particularly  the  house-drainage ; in  fact, 
a many  localities,  no  proper  honse-drainago 
tosts,  and  in  numerous  other  places  the 
Mins  aro  choke-full  of  filth,  and  of  course 
lO  not  act.  In  a street  close  to  Dublin  Castle, 
head  - quarters  of  the  Irish  Executive, 
stood  by  at  the  opening  of  a street 
Tiin  whose  condition  was  abominable.  In 
tferburgh  and  Bride  streets,  close  by,  we 
%ne5sed  other  choked  drains,  full  to  repletion, 
ofl  the  same  streets  courts  with  heaps  of 
IptBpeakable  filth.  We  conversed  with  the 
Mcbaeer  of  some  tumble-down  property  in 
^by-square,  off  Bride-street,  who  had  some 
rads  employed  in  patching-up  houses  for 
Rement-lodgers, — houses  that  should  be  con- 
lemncd.  We  were  informed  by  this  tenement- 
jrase  owner,  that  he  had  applied  to  the  Cor- 
raation  to  have  the  heap  of  filth  removed 
pm  the  small  square,  and  that  they  promised 
0 attend  to  his  request ; but  the  heap  re- 
Buned,  we  believe,  for  some  days  before  it  was 
Shoved.  Taking  the  line  of  the  quays  on  the 
south  side,  from  Sir  John  Rogerson’s  Quay  to 
the  end  of  Noher’s  Quay  at  Watling-street,  a 
tontinuous  number  of  streets,  lanes,  and  courts 
it  their  rear,  are  in  a most  filthy,  offensively 
fiokening,  and  neglected  condition.  Poolbeg 
md  Townshend  streets,  and  the  side  streets 
md  lanes  branching  off,  we  found  in  a very 
jUthy  state;  and  indeed  the  same  may  he 


written  of  most  of  the  back  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  south  quays,  and  extending  their 
entire  length. 

For  the  hundredth  time,  perhaps,  the  pollu- 
tion of  tho  Liffey  is  affording  a politically  and 
religiously  talkative  Corporation  food  for  debate, 
motion,  and  counter-motion ; but  the  chronic 
elongated  cesspool  still  remains,  while  the 
Registrar-  General's  returns  are  supplying  weekly 
to  Dublin’s  local  rulers  and  the  citizens  grim  and 
serious  facts  and  figures.  We  fear  that  the 
constitution  of  the  municipal  body  is  such  that 
at  present  little  can  be  expected  from  them  in 
the  way  of  thorough  sanitary  reform.  The 
majority  of  the  representatives  belong  to  a class 
who  by  instincts  are  rather  opposed  to  than  in 
favour  of  sweeping  social  or  sanitary  changes. 
They  are  moved  solely  by  party  or  personal 
interests,  and  many  of  them  aro  tho  catspaws  of 
others.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  municipal 
representatives  of  the  city  are  not  educated 
men,  nor  has  their  training  been  such  as  to 
qualify  them  for  tho  position  they  occupy,  which 
in  too  many  instances  has  been  secured  by  a low 
compound  system  of  combined  politico-religious 
electioneering.  If  the  municipal  body  of  Dublin 
were  a fair  representation  of  the  educated, 
business,  and  practical  knowledge  of  tho  city, 
sanitary  and  public  interests  would  be  attended 
to,  and  political  and  religious  disputes  relegated 
to  other  councils  outside  the  civic  body.  There 
is  a marked  depression  in  the  value  of  house 
property  in  many  parts  of  Dublin  compared  with 
it  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since.  Of  coarse,  we  do 
not  include  the  leading  thoroughfares,  the  houses 
around  the  squares,  or  those  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  or  approaches,  although  even  in  a few 
of  these  the  value  of  house  property  has  gone 
down.  Apart  from  the  above,  on  the  south  side 
there  are  numerous  private  streets  east  of 
Grafton-street  extending  to  the  lino  of  the  Royal 
Canal,  the  houses  in  which  are  now  occupied  by 
tenement  lodgers,  though  a few  years  since  tho 
residence  of  professional  men,  and  of  single 
private  families  in  affluent  circumstances.  For 
several  years  past  in  Dublin  there  was  an  exodus 
of  the  resident,  opulent,  aud  fashionable  inhabi- 
tants, or  all  that  remained  of  them,  to  the  out- 
lying suburbs,  sea-ward  and  mountain-ward. 
The  City  of  London  has  become  during  the  last 
half  century  a city  of  shops,  offlees,  and  ware- 
houses, and  the  City  of  Dublin  in  its  older 
centres  is  becoming,  in  fact,  a city  of  shops  aud 
tenement  lodgers. 

The  great  and  present  staple  industries  of 
Dublin  would  appear  to  be  that  of  brewing  ann 
distilling.  Tho  working  classes,  — ay,  and 
other  classes  above  them, — still  drink;  aud, 
despite  the  great  temperance  movement  begun 
by  Father  Mathew  nigh  forty  years  ago, 
immense  quantities  of  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors  are  consumed  in  Dublin.  The  publicans, 
consequently,  in  Dublin  are  prospering,  and 
many  of  them  in  a few  years,  from  being  merely 
potboys  or  assistants,  have  amassed  large  sums, 
become  owners  of  considerable  bouse  property, 
and  some  of  it  of  the  worst  kind,  and  not  a few 
of  these  men  in  the  beer  and  whiskey  interest 
are  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
corporation.  The  old  public  buildings  of  Dublin, 
built  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century  remain 
still  the  best  specimens  of  Classic  architectm’e 
that  the  capital  possesses.  Street  architecture 
in  a few  of  the  thoroughfares  north  and  south 
of  the  Liffey  has  improved ; branch  banks, 
insurance  offices,  and  ecclesiastical  structures 
have  cropped  up;  business  chambers  in  the 
city’s  centre  increased ; and  large  warehouses 
and  agencies  have  been  established  in  several 
places  by  English  and  Scotch  firms  for  the 
sale  of  imported  goods.  Some  few  native 
dealers  and  manufacturers  of  sundry  goods  in 
Dublin  are  large  importers  of  English,  Scotch, 
or  Continental  wares.  In  the  matter  of  build- 
ing wants  and  materials  there  is  a considerable 
trade  done,  and  theimportsintoDnblin  have  been 
large  of  late  years.  Large  quantities  of  English 
and  Scotch  stone,  bricks,  slates,  lime,  cements, 
&c.,are  imported,  as  well  as  various  other  building 
and  sanitary  appliances.  We  must  add,  at  the 
same  time,  considerable  quantities  of  Irish 
limestone,  sandstone,  granite,  and  marble, 
are  raised  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  are 
exported  and  used  in  its  capital  aud  chief 
cities  and  towns.  Although  native  bricks  are 
largely  used  in  many  domestic  buildings,  the 
desideratum  in  the  capital  is  a well-made  and 
durable  brick,  of  any  colour  that  may  be 
required.  There  are  suitable  clays  in  abun- 
dance north  and  south  of  Dublin  for  the  making 


of  good  bricks,  if  intelligent  and  practical  brick- 
makers  would  commence  operations.  In  the 
district  of  Fingal  we  examined  excellent  clay 
during  our  visit  to  that  locality,  and  all  that  is 
needed  is  enterprise.  Other  building  materials 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  are  in  the 
greatest  plenty. 

Of  outside  industries  in  and  about  Dublin  at 
present,  those  connected  with  the  buildmg  trade 
may  bo  said  to  be  the  most  brisk.  Large  build- 
ing  jobs  in  the  immediate  city  are  few,  that 
connected  with  the  “ restoration  ” of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral  being  all  but  completed. 
During  the  last  seven  years,  at  least,  the  works 
at  the  cathedral  afforded  employment  for  a large 
number  of  'masons,  stone  carvers,  and  other 
buildmg  workmen.  The  rebuilding  of  Carlisle 
Bridge,  which  was  agitu':cd  for  several  years, 
and  the  construction  of  a new  bridge  further 
down  the  river,  near  the  Custom-house,  have  for 
some  months  past  been  proceeded  with  by  the 
contractor,  Mr.  W.  J.  Doherty.  Both  of  these 
bridges  are  under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bindou  B.  Stoney,  the  engineer  of  the  Dublin 
Port  and  Docks  Board.  The  foundation  works 
cf  these  structures  are  heavy,  and  require 
a large  amount  of  labour  and  plant.  The 
operations  are  below  water  as  yet,  and 
little  is  to  be  seen  save  piles,  raised  platforms, 
pile-driving,  caiason-sinking,  travelling-derricks, 
and  the  usual  belongings  of  modem  building  in 
water,  expedited  by  steam,  in  pumping  water 
aud  lifting  aud  lowering  stone.  Wbat  would 
not  George  Semple  have  given  upwards  of 
120  years  ago,  when  he  was  constructing  Essex 
Bridge  over  tho  Liffey,  for  such  appliances  as 
are  now  within  the  reach  of  architects,  engineers, 
and  builders  ! And  yet,  though  he  had  to  invent 
and  construct  most  of  his  bridge-building  ap- 
pliances, and  never  once  dreamed  of  the  utilisa- 
tion of  steam  power,  he  built  expeditiously  and 
well.  Another  port  and  docks  improvement, 
the  extension  of  the  North  Wall  Quay,  is 
proceeding  satisfactorily.  This  work,  besides 
the  dredging  operations  which  are  being  con- 
tiunonsly  carried  out  in  tho  river  and  harbour, 
has  of  late  years  vastly  added  to  the  accommo- 
tion  required  for  vessels  and  steamboats,  afford- 
ing at  the  same  time  a sufficient  depth  of  water, 
aud  rendering  vessels  independent  of  tho  service 
of  tho  tides,  ingoing  and  outgoing.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Dublin  Port  and  Dock  Board  have 
certainly  been  of  great  benefit  to  tho  trade  of 
Dublin,  for  they  have  jjlaced  the  leading  English 
and  Scotch  Uaes  almost  in  direct  contact  with  the 
Irish  lines,  the  connecting  links  being  additional 
express  services  by  steamboats  between  Holy- 
head  and  the  North  Wall,  Dublin,  and  Liverpool 
and  the  same  place. 

For  specimens  of  domestic  architecture,  and  of 
signs  of  building  industry  and  progress  south 
of  the  Liffey,  tho  outlying  townships  aud 
localities  extending  from  Rathmines  to  Round- 
town,  aud  from  Rathgar  around  by  Milton,  and 
thence  across  by  Ranelagh  and  Collenswood  to 
Donnybrook  and  Bull’s  Bridge,  must  be  visited. 
In  these  localities,  a quarter  of  a century  since, 
there  was  little  to  be  seen  but  private  demesnes, 
green  fields,  and  market  gardens.  They  are 
broken  up  in  several  places  by  new  roads,  lined 
with  detached  and  semi-detached  villas,  aud 
again  by  rows  of  houses  and  squares.  Although 
much  of  tho  house  property  erected  in  these 
localities  is  of  a speculative  character,  there 
are  numerous  well-built  domestic  buildings  of 
an  ornate  kind  to  bo  met  with.  The  localities 
are  very  healthy  and  pleasant;  the  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  mountains  may  be  seen  in  the  distance, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  fobage  and  pleasing 
sights.  To  the  localities  just  named,  and  those 
extending  along  the  Bay  of  Dublin  to  Bray, 
fashionable  Dublin  of  late  years  has  run  out, 
leaving  the  city’s  turmoil  and  dirt,  the  city’s 
min  and  squalor,  to  the  Corporation  and  the 
unfortunate  citizens,  who  must  perforce  carry 
on  business  as  best  they  may,  taxed  to  over- 
bearance,  and  year  after  year  running  the 
gauntlet  of  moral  plagues  and  more  dangerous 
-epidemics. 

In  another  paper  we  shall  have  something 
further  to  say  of  Dublin,  sanitary  and  social, 
and  in  relation  to  the  north  city  aud  its  suburbs. 


SHORT  “QUANTITIES.” 

Sib, — HaTing  paid  for  quantities  taken  .ut  by  the  archi- 
tect, I now  find  tne  work  greatly  in  excess  of  the  same.  I 
did  not  have  them  guaranteed.  Can  1 recover  the  differ- 
ence P If  I can,  from  whom  ? EuFO. 

*»•  Our  correspondent  would  have  his  remedy  against 
the  person  whom  he  paid  for  doing  the  work. 
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ARCHITECTUEE  AT  TEE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

The  architectural  room  at  the  Royal  Academy 
does  not  offer  much  suggestion  this  year  in 
regard  to  any  special  tendency  one  way  or 
another  in  architectural  style  and  progress. 
We  confine  ourselves  to  remarks  on  the  drawings 
taken  singly. 

1034.  “ Norman  Tower,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,” 
John  W.  Simpson.  A monument  of  early  archi- 
tecture well  worth  illustration,  but  calling  for 
a more  powerful  style  than  is  shown  in  this  neat 
pen-drawing.  We  may  be  mistaken,  but  our 
recollection  certainly  is  that  there  is  some 
arcade  work  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower 
which  is  not  shown  in  this  drawing. 

1035.  “ Houses  at  Guildford,”  Maurice  H. 
Pocock.  We  mention  this  because  it  provokes 
the  inquiry,  is  this  kind  of  thing  “ archi- 
tecture  ” ? The  drawing  is  a good  one,  but  as 
to  calling  it  a design  it  is  really  out  of  the 
question.  Now  there  surely  is  some  halting- 
point  between  self-conscious  repetition  of  styles 
and  more  putting  bricks  together  and  leaving 
holes  irregularly  for  windows. 

1037.  “ The  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  rebuilt 
by  Herod,”  restored  by  Janies  Pergusson. 
A large  drawing  of  the  design  which  forma  the 
frontispiece  to  Mr.  Pergusson’s  recent  book. 
Any  critical  remarks  wo  may  have  to  make 
about  the  design  we  must  reserve  till  further 
notice  of  the  publication  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. 

1038.  “ Design  for  Examination  Schools  for 
University  of  0.xford  : elevation  in  High-street,” 
Basil  Champneys.  A geometrical  drawing  of 
a quiet  and  tasteful  building  in  late  Gothic 
style,  suitable  in  character  and  expression  to 
its  purpose,  and  to  the  architectural  associations 
of  Oxford. 

1039.  ‘‘The  New  Lodge,  Beddington  Park,” 
Jos.  Clarke.  A building  in  the  Old  English  style, 
with  coved  plaster  cornices  decorated  with  im- 
pressed  ornament,  which  has  become  so  dear  to 
certain  picturesquely-minded  architects  of  late. 
The  drawing  is  rather  unusual  and  pretty  in 
effect,  in  pen-and-ink,  but  marred  by  a mistake 
not  unfrequently  made  in  these  pen-and-ink 
drawings,  a want  of  gradation  of  force  between 
the  foreground  and  the  background  treatment : 
everything  seems  on  the  same  plane. 

1043.  Wakefield  Municipal  Buildings,”  T.  E. 
Collcutt.  A beautiful  pen-drawing  of  the  exte- 
rior perspective  of  a building  which  in  detail  is 
entirely  a Queen  Anne  reproduction,  but  iu 
general  treatment  shows  considerable  origi- 
nality and  feeling  for  the  picturesque.  The 
windows  iu  the  side  next  the  spectator  are  con- 
centrated in  three  bays  rising  the  whole  height 
of  the  building,  with  nearly  solid  wall  between; 
the  effect  is  at  once  light,  and  yet  with  ample 
appearance  of  stability  and  mass. 

1042.  ” Theatre  and  Opera-house  at  Leeds,” 
G.  Corson.  A front  containing  original  treat- 
ment of  Classic  features  in  a novel  and  some- 
what forcible  manner  j bub  much  of  tho  detail 
we  cannot  admire. 

1044.  “ Courtyard  of  a River-side  Hotel  at 
Great  Marlow,”  W.  H.  Powell.  Apleasing  example 
of  quietly  picturesque  building ; the  nature  of 
the  materials  is  hardly  to  be  gathered  from  the 
drawing.  The  heavy  corbels  rising  from  the 
ground  to  carry  the  porch-roof  are  effective  in 
themselves,  bub  seem  out  of  keeping  with  the 
stylo  and  feeling  of  the  rest  of  tho  building. 

1048.  “ Interior  of  the  proposed  now  Cathe- 
dral at  Manchester,”  R.  H.  Carpenter  and 
B.  Ingelow.  A very  finely-drawn  tinted  per- 
spective of  a design  which  has  already  been  made 
public. 

1050.  “ Design  for  new  Church,  Pottemew- 
ton,  Leeds,”  Henry  Walker.  Hung  too  high  to 
be  well  seen ; but  it  looks  like  a good  design 
with  some  real  Gothic  feeling  in  it. 

1051  and  1077.  “Queen’s  College,  Oxford: 
Designs  for  Decoration  and  Furniture,”  JolmP. 
SeddoD.  Two  of  the  most  important  drawings 
in  tho  collection,  showing  alternative  designs 
for  re-decoi’ating  tho  chancel  of  the  College 
Chapel  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner.  The 
building  is  a Renaissance  one,  with  stained- 
glass  windows  of  the  period,  and  No.  lOol  is  a 
scheme  based  on  the  retention  and  restoration 
of  these  windows,  which  are  of  strong  and  pro- 
nounced colour.  The  pilasters  between  them 
are  kept  dark  against  a light  wall,  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  the  pilasters  in  two  tones  of 
green  marble,  which  tones  are  repeated  in  the 
panelling  in  tho  dado,  from  which  the  pilasters 
are  separated  by  a band  of  warmer  tint.  The 


cove  of  the  ceiling  is  decorated  with  a net- 
work of  hexagonal  panelling,  and  the  plafonds 
with  classic  ornament  of  the  approved  conven- 
tional type.  No.  1077  assumes  the  re-designing 
of  the  stained  windows,  which  are  much  lighter 
and  with  plenty  of  white  glass,  and  give  the 
lighter  key  to  the  whole  : the  pilasters  in  this 
case  are  light  against  a red  ground,  and  tho 
Burbaso  panels  filled  with  bas-relief  figure  sub- 
jects on  a gold  ground.  The  ceiling  is  treated 
in  a very  original  manner : angelic  figures  rise 
from  the  cornice  between  each  rib,  holding  up 
with  their  hands  the  circular  compartments  in 
the  centre,  which  are  treated  partially  iu  relief 
and  decorated  with  symbols  of  the  days  of 
creation;  an  idea  obviously  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Burne-Jones.  This  is  much  the  more  effective 
and  original  design  of  the  two,  but  at  the  same 
time  less  homogeneous  in  character  and  less  in 
keeping  with  the  style  of  the  building  than  the 
other ; it  is  more  or  less  pervaded  by  Gothic 
feeling ; but  it  would  unquestionably  find  many 
admirers  if  well  carried  ont.  The  actual 
execution  of  the  drawings  is  by  Mr.  Gaye,  whose 
name  ought  to  be  mentioned,  for  they  are  master- 
pieces of  architectural  colouring.  Tho  same 
architect  exhibits  a drawing  (1061)  of  the 
chancel  screen  of  Llangwm  Church,  Monmouth- 
shire ; a beautiful  piece  of  old  wood-work,  hung 
too  high  to  be  well  seen. 

1053.  “New  Hall  for  Music  and  Theatricals' 
Ticehurst,  Sussex,”  E.  F.  C.  Clarke.  A pen- 
drawing  of  an  apparently  richly-decorated  in- 
terior, having  (perhaps  intentionally)  more  of 
the  appearance  of  a large  drawing-room  than  of 
a room  for  entertainments.  It  looks  well  in  the 
drawing,  but  one  has,  of  course,  to  guess  at 
the  effect.  We  have  repeatedly  urged  that 
the  prevalent  style  of  pen-drawing  is  utterly 
useless  for  the  presentation  of  decorative 
effect : texture  it  can  give,  no  doubt ; colour  is 
left  entirely  to  the  guesswork  of  the  spectator. 

1054.  “ Iwerue  Minster,  Dorset,”  A.  Water- 
house,  A.  Not  an  ecclesiastical  building,  but  a 
quietly-designed  Gothic  mansion,  showu  in  a 
small  water-colour  drawing,  not  pleasing  in  tone. 
We  have  before  now  wondered  why  this  archi- 
tect has  bis  buildings  illustrated  in  so  heavy 
aud  uninviting  a style  of  water-colour  drawing. 

1055.  “ Royal  Tapestry  Manufactory,  Old 
Windsor,”  Walter  F.  Lyon.  We  looked  with 
some  interest  to  see  what  the  building  for  this 
now  unusual  purpose  bad  suggested ; but  it 
presents  no  speciality  : it  is  a low  Queen  Aune 
building,  with  large  square  windows,  and  ratlier 
a clock-case  kind  of  pediments. 

1056.  “ Interior  of  tho  Library  of  the  Muir 
College,  Allahabad  University,”  Wm.  Emerson. 
This  is  hung  fat  too  high  to  be  properly  seen  ; 
it  is  a powerful  water-colour  of  an  interior, 
suggesting  a kind  of  blending  of  Romanesque 
character  with  Indian  details.  It  certainly 
deserved  a better  place. 

1063,  1067.  “ Competitive  Designs  for  the 
New  Rathhaus,  Hamburg,”  the  late  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.  Two  large  and  fine  pen  perspec- 
tives, of  which  the  first  numbered  shows  a 
Classic,  if  we  may  use  the  word  for  distinction 
sake,  and  the  other  a Gothic  treatment  of  a 
building  essentially  the  same  in  its  main  points. 
The  Gothic  one  was,  of  course,  its  author’s 
favourite,  the  other  being  labelled  “ alternative 
design.”  Both  aro  absolutely  symmetrical,  a 
central  tower  in  a long  front  with  angle  turrets, 
and  the  window  design  continued  in  unbroken 
repetition  along  tho  whole  of  each  story.  The 
general  type  is  Early  Gothic,  and  suggests 
nothing  deviating  from  the  usual  type  of  the 
style,  except  in  the  gables  which  break  tho  line 
of  the  front  on  either  side  of  the  tower,  and 
which  show  original  and  picturesque  treatment, 
but  suggestive,  to  our  thinking,  more  of  the 
feeling  of  the  Gothic  of  a century  later  than  of 
that  which  the  main  design  recalls.  Sculpture  is 
largely  introduced,  against  the  mullions  dividing 
the  lower  windows,  and  elsewhere,  with  an  effect 
sufficiently  rich,  but  not  crowded.  The  tower 
is  very  simply  treated,  and  terminates  in  a 
timber  spire  square  on  plan,  in  which  tho  only 
unsatisfactoiy  point  is  the  kind  of  cage  forming 
the  upper  portion,  and  which  seems  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  dignity  of  so  large  and  stately  a 
structure.  The  effect  of  the  whole  maiuly  de- 
pends on  its  simplicity  and  breadth  of  treatment ; 
and  the  alternative  design  affords  an  instance 
how  Classic  in  feeling  a great  deal  of  Scott  s 
Gothic  design  really  was ; for,  except  with  regard 
to  the  tower,  there  seems  nothing  required  but 
the  substitution  of  Classic  details  where  Gothic 
were  in  the  other  design,  to  make  it  a com- 
pletely orthodox  Classic  building;  the  main 


architectural  scheme  is  identical  in  both.  Th( 
Gothic  design  is  the  finest  generally,  simply 
because  the  Gothic  treatment  of  a windovc 
with  an  arch  over  it  is  more  true  and  archi 
tectural  than  the  Classic  habit  of  framing  thi! 
windows  in  pediments  aud  architraves ; bui 
the  Classic  tower  is  tho  finer  of  the  two,  ami 
shows  considerable  power  and  originality  in  tht 
manner  in  which  the  really  Gothic  type  o 
octagonal  angle  turret  is  assimilated  witi 
Classic  architecture.  The  tower  terminates  ii 
an  octagon,  rising  in  stages  from  between  thi, 
angle  turrets,  and  covered  with  a cupola.  It  i. 
a very  fine  aud  effective  feature,  with  a grea’ 
deal  that  is  unusual  in  appearance. 

1063.  “ Clun  Church,  Salop,”  G.  B.  Streefe 
R.A.  Au  interior  of  a church,  with  Norman 
arcade,  and  a fine  timber  roof  of  rather  latu 
style,  springing  from  angel  corbels.  Th' 
roof  and  substructure  being  so  distinct  in  style 
we  presume  the  work  is  a restoration,  or  thai 
the  roof  is  a new  one ; but  no  information  i 
given.  The  drawing,  in  pen  and  ink,  is  ai 
admirable  specimen  of  effect  in  this  kind  o 
drawing. 

1064-5-6.  “Competitive  Design,  newVestrt 
Hall,  Kensington,”  John  0.  Scott.  The  draw 
ings  consist  of  elevation  and  two  sections.  Th' 
architect  is  to  be  praised  for  sending  geometricti 
drawings,  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  are  nn 
nearly  enough  represented  in  the  Academi 
Architectural  room.  The'  design  is  a pleasini 
one,  of  Jacobean  type,  in  very  good  taste,  am 
showing  considerable  eleganco  and  originaliti 
in  the  slight  ornamental  details. 

1072.  “ The  Chateau  de  Chcnouceaux,”  Beii 
uard  E.  Smith.  A sketch  iu  pen-and-ink,  madi 
daring  the  author’s  travels  as  Pugin  studen 
in  1875,  and  a very  good  one ; showing  the  welt 
known  old  chateau,  wildly  abnormal  as  a builc 
iug  of  one’s  dreams,  founded  iu  the  middle  of  >: 
river,  and  reflected  in  the  water. 

1073.  “ Tcttonhall  Church,  Staffordshire, i 
G.  E.  Street,  R.A.  An  exterior  view  of  a smai 
country  church,  Lancet  style,  with  short  squai: 
tower  and  thick  heavy  buttresses  ; a completi 
realisation  of  the  spirit  of  Medimvalarchitectun 
in  buildings  of  this  kind.  A very  pretty  drawings 
except  the  trees,  except  the  trees,  except  thi 
trees  (to  adapt  Hamlet’s  repetition  formula). 

1074.  “Interior  of  St.  Margaret’s  Churcl 
Lee,  Kent,”  James  Brooks.  A heautifulL 
“clean”  perspective  drawing  of  arches  arr 
vaulting  xdbs,  and  other  details  of  a church  c 
Early  English  type  of  architecture,  conscieii 
tiously  reproduced.  The  only  weak  point  is  th 
organ-case,  which  is  common-place,  andredolen 
of  Southampton-street  and  “ church  furniture.' 

1075.  “ New  Boarding-house  at  Earro”' 
School,”  T.  G.  Jackson.  Not  a happy  effor 
nor  pleasing  as  a drawing,  though  hung  on  th 
lino.  The  architect  seems  to  have  taken  threi 
stories  from  houses  of  different  type  and  descrip 
tiou,  and  placed  them  one  upon  another. 

1076.  “ Vestry  Hall,  Hampstead,”  Fred.  Mexi 
A square  building  with  a pediment  and  thre 
windows  under  it  in  centre  of  each  face,  flankd 
by  blank  wall,  with  a garland  and  shield  f( 
decoration,  on  each  side  of  the  centre.  Thei 
is  a certain  effectiveness  in  this  treatment  : bi 
the  circles  above  the  lower  tier  of  windows  ai 
unmeaning,  and  there  is  a sadly  “ gin-palacec 
air  about  the  detail  generally,  and  certain! 
nothing  in  the  excellence  of  tho  drawing  1 
atone  for  the  character  of  the  detail.  Why  tht 
and  other  drawings  of  even  less  pretension  t 
artistic  merit  are  placed  on  the  line,  and  thinji 
BO  much  better  put  up  where  they  cannot  I 
seen,  is  a question  to  he  asked. 

1078.  “ Proposed  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Mottinfi 
ham,  Kent,”  E.  F.  Clarke.  An  original  ac 
picturesque  design  for  a country  church,  ahoTO 
in  a very  nice  drawing. 

1083.  “ Bellhaven  Church,  Glasgow,”  < 
Douglas  & Sellars.  A fine  drawing  of  a fib 
design.  The  drawing,  in  pen-and-ink,  represen: 
what  appears  to  be  the  east  end  of  the  churcj 
with  a tall  triplet  of  lancet  windows  flaukc! 
by  massive  buttresses,  almost  unbroken  by  sei 
offs,  and  terminated  by  equally  solid  pinnacled 
a wall  arcade  crosses  the  head  of  the  mai 
window,  and  there  is  a range  of  small  wiudov' 
below.  Some  accessory  buildings  are  conuecta 
with  the  main  one  so  as  to  form  a very  effectix 
grouping.  What  strikes  us  in  the  whole  thin 
is  its  massive  and  monumental  character,  at 
entire  freedom  from  tinse).  There  is  a certa' 
amount  of  French  feeling  in  the  detail,  wliid 
is  quite  in  keeping  for  Scottish  work. 

1084.  “ The  ‘ Three  Nuns  ’ Hotel,  Aldgate, 
Tarring  & Wilkinson.  The  drawing  hard. 
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does  jnstice  to  the  building,  ■which  ia  a very 
pleasing  one,  and  gives  an  agreeable  foretaste  of 
improvement  in  East-end  architecture. 

1085.  “ No.  96,  New  Bond-street,”  R.  W. 
Edis.  A charming  water-colour  drawing  of  a 
brick  front,  mainly  Elizabethan  in  character, 
bat  with  touches  of  Queen  Anne  detail ; 
characteristic,  though  a little  patchworky ; 
an  improvement,  however,  to  Bond-street  archi- 
tecture. 

1086.  "The  Grand  Hotel,  Trafalgar-square,” 
E.  H.  Francis  and  J.  E.  Saunders.  The  "very 
moral  ” of  the  regulation  grand  hotel.  Need  we 
say  more  ? 

1087.  " Third  Group  of  Houses  erecting  on 
the  Cadogan  Estate,”  Geo.  T.  Robinson.  “Queen 
Anne  ” of  the  most  erubescent  type.  The  way  in 
which  the  balconies  are  continued  from  porch  to 
porch  by  arches  carried  on  brackets  is  effective. 

1088.  " Two  Houses  at  Lowther  Gardens, 
Queen’s-gate,”  J.  J.  Stevenson.  Same  style  as 
the  last,  but  with  more  force  of  treatment : the 
side  porch  is  very  effective,  in  spite  of  its  mongrel 
details.  The  surface  of  the  walls  is  besprinkled 
with  bows  and  love-knots,  executed  in  ten-a-cotta 
or  cut  brick.  The  drawing  (a  water  colour)  is 
an  admirable  one,  and  does  full  justice,  perhaps 
more  than  justice,  to  the  design. 

1080.  " Cavendish  College,  Cambridge,”  J. 
Giles  & Gough.  A bird’s-eye  view  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds,  showing  the  general  disposi- 
tion  of  what  appears  an  extensive  scheme,  but 
affording  no  real  idea  of  its  architectural  style 
or  merits.  As  a general  rule,  bird’s-eye  views 
are  useless  things. 

1089.  “ Interior  of  the  Private  Chapel,  Tyntes- 
field,  near  Bristol,”  Ai'thur  W.  Blomfield.  A 
good  reproduction  of  Geometric  Gothic,  shown 
in  a very  careful  and  finely-executed  pen- 
drawing. 

1091.  "North-west  View  of  the  Cathedral, 
Queenstown,”  E.  W.  Pugin  and  G.  C.  Ashlin. 
Hung  in  a most  stupid  manner,  the  perspective 
being  taken  with  a high  horizon,  •while  the 
drawing  is  hung  far  above  the  eye,  so  as  to 
appear  perfectly  distorted.  The  want  of 
ordinary  common  sense  sho'U'n  in  placing  a draw- 
ing thus  is  inexcusable,  and  suggests  the 
inquiry,  who  is  really  responsible  for  the  hang- 
ing in  this  department  of  tho  exhibition  ? The 
building  ia  a largo  and  richly-decorated  church 
of  the  most  ornate  period  of  Gothic,  appai'ently 
treated  with  considerable  effect.  The  great 
arch  the  whole  height  of  tho  west  gable,  includ- 
ing the  other  features  of  the  design  of  this  front 
beneath  it,  has  a fine  effect.  The  building 
appears  to  stand  on  an  elevated  platform,  'which 
would  give  great  effect  to  the  lofty  tower  and 
spire  at  the  south-west  angle. 

We  shall  continue  oui’  notes. 


LAMBETH  PALACE. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a large  number  of 
the  members  of  tho  Architectural  Association 
visited  Lambeth  Palace,  by  tho  permission  of . 
tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  two  hours 
were  very  pleasantly  and  instructively  passed, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon.  The 
chapel,  now  in  course  of  decoration  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  ■was  first  inspected.  Here  Mr. 
Seddon  gave  a brief  historical  sketch*  of  Lam- 
beth and  its  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  then 
proceeded  to  describe  the  chapel  and  his  pro- 
posals for  its  restoration.  These  were  contained 
in  a report  which  he  had  prepared  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  substance  of  which  we  give, 
together  with  some  incidental  remarks  made  by 
its  author.  Tho  chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace,  said- 
Mr.  Seddon,  is  a beautiful  structure  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  probably  commenced  by 
Archbishop  Boniface  in  the  year  1216.  In  plan 
it  is  a simple  parallelogram,  72  ft.  long  by  25  ft. 
broad  internally.  It  is  divided  into  four  bays, 
each  of  which  has  on  both  sides  a noble  triplet 

• Mach  iDteresting  information  of  this  kind  relating  to 
Lambeth,  its  palace,  and  church,  has  appeared  in  past 
volumes  of  the  .BkiWct.  In  1852  (p.  1-15)  some  historical 
notes  were  given,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rebniiding  of  the 
parish  church  (with  tho  exception  of  the  tower,  restored  a 
tew  years  previously)  under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  P.  C. 
Hardwick,  Tlio  church  contains  several  monumental 
brasses,  including  that  of  Elias  Ashmole,  the  well-known 
antiquary  and  founder  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford,  who  died  in  1693;  and  in  the  churchyard  is  a 
monument  to  the  Tradescants,  the  noted  collectors.  In 
1856  the  Surrey  Archceological  Society  visited  the  Palace, 
as  recorded  in  the  2Jui/der  for  thatyear,  pp.  690,  604-6.  At 
p.  691  of  the  same  volume  will  be  found  the  following  illus- 
trations, viz.  : (1)  view  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  chapel ; (3) 
view  of  the  Lollards’  Tower  and  part  of  the  chapel,  from 
the  gardens ; and  (3)  doorway  of  the  chapel  and  entrance 
to  the  Lollards’  Tower. 


window,  resembling  those  of  the  choir  of  the 
Temple  Church,  and  the  east  and  west  walls 
have  five-light  windows  of  the  same  character. 
Under  the  west  window  is  a fine  doorway, 
divided  into  two  openings  by  a central  pillar. 
The  shafts  of  the  columns  of  these  several  open- 
ings, with  their  bases  and  capitals,  are  of  Pur- 
beck  marble.  Tbe  chapel  was  originally  vaulted 
with  stone,  but  the  vaulting  having  disappeared, 
a flat  ceiling,  panelled  and  ornamented,  was  put 
over  it  by  Archbishop  Laud.  This  has  since 
given  place  to  sham  vaulting  in  lath  and  plaster, 
with  which  the  chapel  is  now  covered.  The 
windows  are  said  to  have  been  filled  with 
painted  glass  by  Archbishop  Morton,  represent- 
ing the  whole  Biblical  history,  from  tbe  Creation 
to  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  subjects  were 
arranged  in  the  side  windows,  with  the  types 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  tho  side-lights,  and 
in  the  middle  lights  the  antitypes  from  the  New 
Testament.  These  were  much  dilapidated  in 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  to  whom  it  was 
imputed  as  a crime  that  he  caused  them  to  be 
repaired.  The  chapel  was  subsequently  despoiled 
and  desecrated  when  the  Palace  was  held  by 
Colonel  Scott  for  the  Commonwealth.  It  was 
repaired  and  refitted  by  Archbishop  Juxon,  and 
again,  more  recently,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop 
Sumner,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bloro. 
Tho  present  condition  of  the  chapel  is  as 
follows  : — It  is  partly  surrounded  by  and 
attached  to  the  later  and  modem  buildings  of 
tbe  Palace,  from  which  it  is,  externally,  barely 
distinguishable.  The  only  portions  of  its 
exterior  now  visible  are  the  three  bays  of  the 
north  side,  recessed  from  tbe  principal  facade 
of  the  Palace,  and  the  eastern  end,  seen  from  a 
inner  court.  Of  tbe  former  some  12  ft.  of  the 
base  is  bidden  by  accumulated  soil.  Of  both, 
the  stone  facing  of  the  walls,  tho  buttresses, 
and  windows  is  dilapidated  and  decayed. 
Unduly  high  modern  parapets  of  common  brick- 
work conceal  the  flat  leaden  roof  which  now 
covers  the  building,  instead  of  one  of  lofty  pitch, 
as  tho  original  one  must  have  been.  The  fine 
crypt  has  become  filled  up  nearly  to  the  level 
of  the  capitals  of  its  vaulting  shafts,  and  has 
been  converted  into  the  wine-cellar  of  the 
palace.  Internally,  the  destroyed  vaulting  of 
tho  chapel  itself  has  been  imitated  in  timber 
and  lath-and-plaater.  This  accords,  as  to  its  lines 
and  form,  with  the  old,  some  few  stones  left  in 
tbe  wall  having  served  as  a guide  in  this  respect, 
but  tbe  details  are  coarse  and  bad.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  side  windows  of  the  three  western- 
most bays  have  been  partially  filled  up  with 
brickwork,  and  the  upper  parts  of  these  and  the 
western  five-light  window  are  filled  with  modern 
glass  of  poor  character.  The  side  windows  of 
the  easternmost  bay  open  intoadjoining  parts  of 
the  palace,  which  are  used  as  pews.  Objection, 
able  balconies  jut  beyond  tbe  openings  of  that 
on  the  north  side,  and  in  both  cases  the  treat- 
ment is  very  injurious  to  the  effect  of  the 
chapel.  A high,  solid  screen,  erected  by  Arch- 
bishop  Laud,  divides  off  tho  westernmost  bay 
from  the  rest,  so  as  to  injure  the  internal  pro- 
portions, aud  to  reduce  its  accommodation, 
while  tho  ante-chapel  so  severed  is  unnecessarily 
large  and  of  little  use.  Tbe  flooring  eastward 
of  the  screen  is  raised  a step  above  the  proper 
original  level,  and  the  paving,  of  squares  of 
black  aud  white  marble,  is  ugly  and  inappro- 
priate. Tho  furniture,  partly  of  the  time, 
probably,  of  Archbishop  Juxon,  and  partly 
modern,  ia  unsuitable,  and  either  bizarre  or 
mean  in  design.  Altogether,  neither  the  condi- 
tion of  the  structure  nor  of  its  contents 
is  what  it  should  be,  considering  that  the 
chapel  is  that  of  the  palace  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
an  historical,  and  in  some  sense  an  antiquarian, 
interest  is  attached  to  some  of  the  work,  indif- 
ferent as  -it  is  J and  no  doubt  differences  of 
opinion  will  arise  in  consequence  as  to  the  treat- 
ment which  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
it.  The  following  is  the  treatment  which  I 
should  recommend  to  he  adopted,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  the  proposed  restoration  and 
decoration  of  this  chapel.  lu  the  first  place,  I 
should  propose  to  substitute  for  the  present 
sham  vaulting  and  fiat  roof  proper  and  durable 
vaulting,  and  an  appropriately  high-pitebed  roof 
over  it,  in  character  with  the  original  design. 
Tho  walls  in  general  are  sound  and  substantial, 
and  can  be  made  capable  of  bearing  the  weight 
and  thrust  with  perfect  safety.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  wasteful  to  apply  any  decoration  of  a 
high  class  to  the  present  surface,  as  ’.it  could 
only  he  of  the  nature  of  painting,  which  in  this 
locality  would  be  sure  to  need  renovation  within 


a comparatively  short  period.  The  material 
which  I should  like  to  adopt  for  the  vaulting 
would  be  Portuguese  cream-coloured  marble, 
with  mosaic  in  the  spandrels.  These  would  be 
thoroughly  durable,  and  admit  of  occasional 
cleansing  ■without  injury.  The  cost,  in  com- 
parison with  stone,  would  not,  I find,  be  exces- 
sive, considering  the  advantages,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  further  decoration  needed  to  be 
applied  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  north 
wall,  I should  propose  to  excavate  outside  it,  so 
as  to  expose  the  whole  of  it  from  tho  base  up- 
wards, tbe  ground  around  being  kept  up  by  a 
retaining-wail  and  parapet  at  some  distance 
from  the  building.  Tho  walling  itself,  with  the 
buttresses  and  windows,  should  be  re-faced,  and 
a new  and  appropriate  parapet  added  to  the  top 
in  place  of  tbe  brick  one  to  be  removed.  The 
east  wall  should  be  repaired  and  re-cased,  and 
a new  gable-end  built.  The  new  high-pitched 
roof  I would  propose  to  he  covered  with  West- 
moreland slates,  like  the  other  high-pitched 
roofs  of  the  buildings  of  the  Palace.  As  to  tbe 
crypt,  it  would,  of  course,  be  desirable,  but  not 
essential,  to  have  tho  floor  lowered  to  the 
original  level,  and  tbe  walls,  columns,  and  vault- 
ing examined  and  made  good,  as  might  be  found 
needed.  The  whole  of  the  windows  on  tbe 
south  side,  and  tho  three  westernmost  ones  on 
the  north  side,  can  be  lowered  to  their  original 
sills,  and  these,  with  the  east  window,  should  be 
filled  with  good  painted  glass.  I should  propose 
two  tiers  of  figure-subjects  carried  round  on 
grisaille  grounds,  which  would  ensure  ample 
light  to  the  interior.  In  the  side  windows  I 
should  represent  the  types  and  antitypes  of  our 
Lord,  according  to  the  recorded  arrangement  of 
the  ancient  glass  that  was  destroyed ; but  the 
east  window  I have  reserved  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Ascension  as 
their  climax.  I should  put  rich  metal  grilles 
in  the  openings  of  tho  easternmost  window  on 
the  north  side,  with  casements  to  open,  so  that 
the  room  behind  could  be  occasionally  used  in 
connexion  with  the  services;  and  I should 
arrange  tho  organ  at  the  west  end,  with  tho 
pipes  clustered  in  front  of  the  several  openings. 
As  to  the  decoration  of  tbe  rest  of  the  chapel, 
for  which  the  glass  would  have  given  the  key- 
note in  the  principal  figure-subjects,  I should, 
in  the  mosaic  of  the  vaulting  spandrels,  repre- 
sent the  heavenly  hierarchy  of  angels,  the 
colouring  being  kept  light  and  aerial.  The  small 
wall-space  left  around  the  windows  I should  inlay 
with  mosaic,  with  ornament  on  a deep  but  sub- 
dued coloured  ground,  in  which  purple  would 
predominate.  On  tho  piers  dividing  the  bays 
below  the  corbels  I should  put  the  figures  of  the 
Prophets  and  Evangelists,  and  on  tbe  wall-space 
around  the  sacrarium  I should  concentrate  rich 
designs  and  colouring  in  deep  and  subdued 
tones  to  throw  up  the  reredos  and  altar-cloth, 
which  would  doubtless  be  of  still  costlier  cha- 
racter, such  as  the  mosaic  picture  already 
kindly  offered  for  tbe  purpose.  In  the 
paving  I should  combine  mosaic  and  en- 
caustic tiling,  studied  to  form  a suitable  base 
for  the  rest.  As  regards  the  screen,  I should  not 
hesitate  to  remove  it,  the  great  question  to  my 
mind  being  whither.  It  appears  to  me  that  its 
sole  interest  is  historical,  and  if  it  be  considered 
needful  to  retain  it,  it  might  be  placed  against 
the  western  wall,  or  within  the  ante-room 
adjoining  the  chapel,  or  elsewhere  in  tho  palace. 
I should  certainly  not  desire  to  retain  it  in  tho 
chapel.  I should  put  a lighter  and  more  open 
screen  nearer  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  and 
extend  the  stalls  westward  to  it,  to  increase  tho 
accommodation,  as  is  occasionally  much  needed. 
I am  of  opinion  that  the  back  range  of  the  pre- 
sent stalls  might  be  raised,  and  that  the 
remainder  should  be  new.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  such  a work  of  restoration  would  require, 
and  should  receive,  the  most  careful  and  anxious 
consideration  in  every  detail,  and  that,  were  it 
entrusted  to  me,  I should  devote  myself  to  it  as 
a labour  of  love,  and  be  willing  to  submit  tbe 
drawings  of  every  part  for  the  criticism  aud 
advice  of  the  committee,  so  as  to  ensure  the  best 
result  possible. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Seddon  said  be  had  good 
ground  for  asserting  that  the  present  wood  and 
plaster  va'ultiDg  followed  the  lines  of  the  original 
stone  vaulting.  Mr.  Burges,  when  a pupil  of 
Mr.  Blore’s,  discovered  and  sketched,  during  the 
progress  of  the  works  carried  out  by  the  last- 
named  architect,  some  of  the  stone  springers  in 
situ.  Referring  to  the  works  of  painted  decora- 
tion now  in  progress  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell, 
on  the  existing  lath-and-plaster  vaulting,  Mr. 
Seddon  said  he  felt  bound  to  make  allusion  to  a 
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matter  -whicli,  ttougli  in  Bome  degree  personal, 
was  of  great  interest  not  only  to  the  architec- 
tural profession,  but  to  the  public  generally. 
What  had  happened  at  St.  Panl’s  Cathedral  liad 
occurred  at  Lambeth  Palace.  In  each  case  an 
architect  had  been  called  in  and  consulted  as  to 
a scheme  of  decoration,  and  in  each  case  the 
architect  so  called  in  bad  been  practically  dis- 
missed on  the  dtctumof  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  and 
others  that  “decoration  was  not  within  the 
architect’s  province.’'  Whose  province  was  it, 
then  ? Was  it  that  of  painters,  who,  as  a rule, 
knew  little  of  architectural  details  ? Or  was 
such  work  to  be  given  over  to  professional  deco- 
rators,— men  who  took  up  such  work,  not  as  a 
labour  of  love,  but  merely  as  a matter  of  profit  ? 
Were  glass-painters  hereafter  to  step  in  and  take 
out  of  the  charge  of  the  architect  all  that  per- 
tained to  the  decoration  of  buildings  ? The 
specious  pretence  on  which  such  proposals  were 
made  was  that  it  was  not  recognised  by  the 
public  that  architects  had  studied  this  province 
of  art,  and  that  therefore  it  was  better  that 
such  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
were  engaged  in  nothing  else, — in  decorators' 
hands,  in  fact.  The  decorative  works  now  in 
progress  Mr.  Seddon  said  he  believed  were 
merely  tentative,  with  the  view  (firstly)  of  as- 
certaining the  effect,  and  (secondly)  of  preparing 
the  chapel  for  use  on  the  occasion  of  tlio  Pan- 
Anglican  Synod  to  be  held  this  summer  at  the 
palace.  Really  fine  painted  decoration  in  such 
an  atmosphere  as  that  contiguous  to  the  Lam- 
beth potteries,  and  on  so  perishable  a ground- 
work ns  a lath-and-plaster  vault,  would  be 
thrown  away,  as  it  must  in  a few  years  be 
utterly  destroyed.  Such  a scheme  of  decoration 
as  ho  had  proposed,  in  imperishable  materials, 
was  alone  worthy  of  the  building,  which  ought 
not  to  be  treated  with  less  interest  and  care 
than  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris.* 

Leaving  the  chapel,  the  visitors  ascended  the 
Lollards’  Tower,  and  inspected  the  prison-room, 
with  the  quaint  inscriptions  cut  by  some  of  the 
poor  prisoners  and  martyrs  for  conscience-sake 
on  the  wood-bound  walla  of  the  small  apart- 
ment. A few  steps  higher,  and  the  visitors 
found  themselves  on  the  roof,  whence  a fine 
panoramic  view  of  London  was  obtained,  as 
well  as  of  the  palace  grounds,  those  who  were 
strangers  to  the  place  expressing  surprise  at  the 
extent  of  tho  palace  garden  grounds  and  adjoin- 
ing meadows,  which,  notwithstanding  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  fumes  said  to  be  given  off  in  large 
quantities  from  the  adjacent  potteries,  were 
bright  and  verdant.  With  reference  to  these 
fumes,  Mr.  Seddon  pointed  out  the  extensive  and 
complete  nature  of  the  decay  of  the  stonework, 
especially  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Blore.  Tho  stone  used  here 
is  of  the  Bath  or  oolitic  variety,  and  so  dan- 
gerous had  some  of  it  become  that  Mr.  Seddon 
had  been  obliged  to  cut  off  all  gurgoyles  and 
some  other  projections.  The  decay  was  almost 
as  complete  and  rapid  with  the  harder  stone 
used  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  some  four  years  ago 
in  restoring  the  entrance  gateway.  Tho  various 
silicates  which  bad  been  used  seemed  of  little 
avail,  except  one,  which  was  applied  about  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago  to  some  of  the  brickwork 
of  the  Lollards’  Tower,  with  good  preservative 
effects.  Unfortunately,  no  record  is  known  to 
exist  as  to  tho  kind  of  silicate  used  at  that 
time.  Having  descended  the  Lollards’  Tower, 
the  visitors  inspected  some  of  the  apartments  of 
the  palace,  that  of  chief  interest  being  what 
is  called  the  “ Guard  Room,”  now  used  as  the 
state  dining-room.  Here  are  ranged  round  the 
walls  portraits  of  many  of  Archbishop  Tait’s 
predecessors.  Apart  from  the  historic  interest 
of  this  collection,  its  artistic  merits  are  very 
great,  the  painters’  names  including  those  of 
Vandyck,  Holbein,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir  Martin 
Archer  Shee,  and  others  of  repute.  The  visitors 
were  unable  to  obtain  access  to  the  library,  as  a 
meeting  was  being  held  there  in  aid  of  Miss 
Leigh’s  mission  homes  in  Paris.  Had  the  library 
been  disengaged,  however,  the  visitors  would, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Kershaw,  M.A.,  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  of  the  rare  books.  However,  the 
library  is  open  three  days  a week  to  the  public. 
Having  returned  to  the  chapel  to  inspect  Sal- 
viati’s  mosaic  picture  at  the  east  end,  the  visitors 
left  tho  palace,  and,  proceeding  a short  distance 
up  the  Albert  Embankment,  paid  a brief  visit 
to  Mr.  Jesse  Rust’s  new  manufactory  of  glass 

•lathe  Builder  for  1856  604),  we  said, — “It  [the 

chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace]  affords  an  admirable  object  for 
appropriate  decoration,  and  might  be  made  into  a minor 
Samto  Chapelle.” 


mosaic.  Mr.  Rust  kindly  explained  the  details 
of  his  manufacture,  which  is  a striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  convertibility  of  apparently  waste 
materials  (such  as  broken  glass,  &c.)  into 
wall-decorations  and  pavements  which  will  be 
“things  of  beauty”  in  proportion  to  tho  art- 
power  of  their  designers,  and  which,  provided 
their  design  be  good,  are  calculated,  from  the 
durability  of  the  material,  to  be  “joys  forever,” 
— or,  at  any  rate,  for  a very  long  time. 


ROMAN  REMAINS  AT  ITCHEN  ABBAS. 

An  antiquarian  discovery  of  no  small  interest 
was  announced  by  the  Rev.  C.  Collier,  F.S.A., 
of  the  Winchester  Training  College,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  ArchEoological  Associa- 
tion. It  has  recently  been  made  at  Itchen 
Abbas,  near  Winchester.  Late  in  the  autumn 
the  proposal  for  excavating  the  site  of  a Roman 
villa,  which  was  known  to  exist  there,  was  dis- 
cussed among  a few  archfeologists  of  Winchester 
and  its  locality,  and  some  tentative  explorations 
were  made.  These  were  of  a very  encouraging 
nature ; for  two  trial-holes,  sunk  a very  small 
depth  into  the  earth,  revealed  the  existence  of 
two  tesselated  pavements.  Funds  were  soon 
collected  j but  the  work  of  research  was  uu- 
avoidably  postponed  until  the  spring.  They 
were  commenced  in  good  earnest  a few  weeks 
ago,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the 
tessolatod  pavements,  and  then  the  other, 
was  cleared  of  the  earth  which  had  covered 
them  for  tho  last  seventeen  centuries  or  so.  It 
had  done  more.  It  had  preserved  them ; and 
the  excavators  were  rewarded  by  finding  these 
art-treasures  almost  perfect, — one,  in  Wt,  is 
perfect ; the  other  is  damaged  only  slightly, — 
and  with  their  colours  fresh  as  when  laid  down, 
under  such  altered  circumstances,  so  many 
centuries  ago.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  they  were  only  about  18  in.  below  tbo 
present  level  of  the  earth.  The  walls  of  the 
rooms  of  the  villa  are  fully  1 ft.  high,  thus 
coming  to  within  but  6 in.  of  the  surface.  They 
retain  much  of  their  plaster  coverings.  The  orna- 
mental portions  of  the  pavement  are  enclosed 
with  a broad  border  of  ordinary  red  tesserce, 
and  the  central  portion  is,  in  one  case,  about 
16  ft.  by  8 ft.  in  extent ; in  the  other,  6 ft.  by 
6 ft.  They  are  formed  of  small  dies,  as  usual, 
rod,  white,  and  black  in  colour,  the  larger  pave- 
ment having  a circular  centre,  filled  with  an 
eight-leaved  fiower,  with  bold  fret  border  around 
it,  in  black  and  red.  The  spaces  of  the  paral- 
lelogram right  and  left  of  the  circle  are  formed 
of  panels,  enclosing  in  each  case  a two-handled 
vase,  from  which,  on  either  side,  extends  a bold 
scroll  pattern  in  white.  The  borders  are  formed 
by  guillocho  and  interlaced  patterns.  The  second 
pavement  has  a pattern  of  elaborate  design,  the 
broad  border  being  a complicated  fret  at  tho 
four  corners,  with  panels  between.  The  centre  is 
wholly  filled  with  an  interlaced  fret  pattern,  in 
red  and  white,  on  a black  ground. 

The  excavations  revealed  many  traces  of  the 
former  inhabitants ; many  examples  of  pottery 
of  Samian  and  other  wares  have  been  found ; a 
large  quantity  of  bones,  as  is  usual  on  such 
sites ; many  of  the  roofing  tiles  of  the  building, 
with  the  nails  still  remaining;  but  only  two 
coins.  The  flues  from  the  hypocaust  are  all  but 
perfect,  as  is  apparently  the  hypocaust  itself, 
but  this  has  not  yet  been  cleared  out.  The 
arch  of  entrance  has  been  uncovered,  and  is 
found  to  be  formed  of  tiles  now  in  a very 
decayed  condition.  The  site  stands  high  and 
exposed,  overlooking  tho  valley  of  the  Itchen, 
with  a magnificent  prospect,  and  not  on  low 
ground,  as  is  often  the  case.  The  villa  has  had 
a south-west  frontage.  The  remainder  of  the 
villa  has  yet  to  be  excavated,  and  more  impor- 
tant  results  may  bo  hoped  for. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  British  Archceolo- 
gioal  Association,  tho  Rov.  C.  Collier  exhibited 
drawings  of  the  pavements,  which  will  be  en- 
graved in  the  next  part  of  the  Journal.  Tho  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A.  (Scotland),  called 
attention  to  the  occurrence  of  the  vases,  which 
aro  of  very  similar  form  to  those  of  the  India 
House  pavement,  discovered  early  in  the  present 
century,  where  they  were  accompanied  by  the 
form  of  Bacchus,  and  suggested  that  the  apart- 
ment had  been  devoted  to  dining  and  festive 
purposes. 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  identified  some  of 
the  peculiar  pottery  found  as  being  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Roman  kilns  in  the  New  Forest.  The 
coins  found  were  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  but  tbe  patterns  of  the  pavements, 


and  the  style  of  the  workmanship  pointed  to  an 
earlier  date  than  even  this  respectable  antiquity. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  archaeologists  who 
have  inaugurated  those  important  researches, 
and  thus  proved  that  there  are  yet  Roman  pave- 
ments to  be  found  in  England,  although  of  late 
years  only  a very  few  have  been  heard  of.  Also  to 
Mr.  E.  Shelley,  of  Avington  Park,  the  owner  of 
the  land;  and  not  least,  to  Mr.  Way,  the  tenant, 
who  has  in  every  manner  assisted  the  explorers, 
and  who  has  with  much  considerate  forethought 
covered  the  pavements  over  to  protect  them 
from  injury  during  the  temporary  cessation  of 
the  works.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that 
these  remains  should  be  covered  over  with  a 
building,  and  tbus  permanently  protected.  This 
has  been  done  to  tho  neighbouring  pavements  at 
Bramdean. 


THE  REFORMS  IN  HOUSE-CONSTRUCTION 

DEMANDED  BY  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

Under  this  title  Dr.  Balbimie  read  a paper 
at  th®  Society  of  Arts  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  which, 
bo  referred  to  various  evils  and  advised  various 
improvements  in  house-planning,  which  have  all 
at  various  times  been  discussed  in  these  pages. 
The  real  question  is  how  they  aro  to  be  bi*ought 
about,  and  wo  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  lecturer’s  plans  and  models.  Those, 
we  understand,  are  to  be  sent  to  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  so  that  if  we  find  it  desirable 
wo  may  speak  of  them  hereafter.  In  the  mean- 
while we  print  a portion  of  tho  paper : — 

A sanitary  revolution  in  the  architecture  of 
tho  dwellings  of  the  industrial  and  other  classes 
is  now  imperatively  called  for,  as  one  of  the 
essential  domestic  necessities  of  this  age.  The 
houses  of  even  the  wealthy  are  far  too  often  in 
flagrant  antagonism  to  tbe  first  teachings  of 
physiology, — tbe  basis  of  all  sanitary  science. 
As  regards  the  working  classes,  how  dear,  in 
every  way,  to  the  general  community,  is  the 
cost  of  the  pestilent  dens  in  which  crowds  of 
them  aro  cooped  up  in  great  towns,  is  a theme 
that  needs  not  to  be  here  enlarged  upon.  Suffice 
it  that  Governments  havo  awakened  up  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  have  resolved  to  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  tho  tree. 

In  what  way  best  to  replace  effete  tenements, 
and  what  are  the  most  snitablo  buildings  to  fill 
up  the  now  sites  outside  our  great  manu- 
facturing centres,  daily  opening  to  receive  an 
ever-expanding  population, — is  an  inquiry  that 
constitutes  tho  most  pregnant  social  problem 
of  tho  day, — a problem  in  which,  it  is  conceded, 
the  sanitarian  must  go  before  and  direct  the 
architect. 

In  discussing  this  great  topic  it  behoves,  first, 
to  unfold  and  insist  on  tho  radical  alterations 
sanitary  science  dictates,  as  the  regulating 
principles  of  construction  in  the  future  abodes 
of  man,  especially  in  closely  packed  popula- 
tions; secondly,  to  reduce  theory  to  practice  on 
a small  scale,  until  largely  tested ; in  other 
words,  to  illustrate  the  innovations  called  for 
by  a series  of  plans  and  models. 

Under  tho  first  leading  head  of  discourse  I 
shall  take  up,  seriatim  : — 

1st.  The  plan  proper  of  a dwelling-house  and 
its  appurtenances  ; or  the  imperative  domestic 
conveniences  in  a healthful  and  comfortable 
domicile,  for  any  class  of  tenants. 

2nd.  The  thorough  ventilation  of  houses  with- 
out cool  draughts. 

3rd.  The  heating  of  houses  without  expensive 
or  easily  deranged  mechanism. 

4tb,  and  lastly.  The  cooling  of  houses,  with- 
out risk  or  trouble,  in  hot  seasons  and  climates. 
This  last  will  be  found  an  entirely  new  and 
hitherto  unattempted  branch  of  the  architecture 
of  the  interior  of  houses,  not  to  say  of  ironclads 
and  other  ships.  This,  in  any  case,  will  be  a 
subject  of  interest  to  the  rich  denizens  of  the 
tropics. 

The  first  subject  of  our  programme  is  the 
proper  arrangement  of  suites  of  apartments, 
larger  or  smaller,  with  their  annexes. 

The  four  essential  compartments  of  a dwell- 
ing-house, in  which  there  are  at  present  radical 
defects,  are — 1st.  The  porch,  lobby,  vestibule, 
or  entrance-hall.  2nd.  The  staircase.  3rd.  Tho 
water-closet.  4th.  The  sub-divisions  of  the 
kitchen,  or  other  rooms.  Of  course,  all  my 
observations  refer  to  tho  close-pent  houses  of 
towns.  These  are  of  two  classes  : (a)  massive 
“blocks”  of  many  stories,  for  large  numbers  of 
tenants  on  one  floor,  under  one  roof,  the  “hori- 
zontal  ” or  “ flat  ” system,  as  it  is  called ; and 
(b)  honses  less  lofty,  and  less  massive,  in  various 
degrees, — the  “ perpendicular  ” system,  where 
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each  tenant  has  his  apartments  one  story  above 
another. 

The  porch,  lobby,  vestibale,  or  entrance-hall 
of  a domicile,  the  common  medium  of  access  to 
its  suite  of  I'ooms,  should  be  the  most  carefully, 
— I need  not  say  the  most  tastefully, — laid-out 
portion  of  our  domestic  arrangements.  Yet 
nothing  has  been  more  neglected.  The  majority 
of  the  houses  of  the  •working  community,  even 
of  a steady  high-wage  class,  are  without  it 
entirely.  This  primary  appendage  and  intro- 
duction to  a healthy  set  of  apartments  should, 
in  all  cases,  be  well  lighted,  and  should  open 
directly  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  As  a rule, 
however,  in  the  houses  of  well-to-do,  or  even 
wealthy,  people,  it  is  confined  and  paltry  in  its 
dimensions,  usually  dark  and  gloomy,  and  un- 
Tentilatod,  save  in  the  short  and  spasmodic 
intervals  of  opening  and  shutting  the  main 
door.  From  this  proceeds,  often  at  two  paces 
distance  only,  a steep  staircase,  like  a ladder, 
direct,  without  rest  or  turn,  to  the  floor  above. 
In  tho  artisans’  houses,  generally,  this  upper 
landing  is  a short  cul  do  sac,  -without  direct 
light  or  air.  And  bo  assured,  wherever  there  is 
darkness,  there  is  dirt  and  bad  air ! In  tho 
houses  on  the  “flat”  system, — and  they  are  by 
thousands  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, — the  lobby 
has  seldom  anything  but  borrowed  light,  and 
not  much  of  that.  My  plans  and  models  will 
show  how  completely  this  may  be  remedied. 

To  recommend  this  portion  of  an  architect’s 
work  to  his  most  careful  planning,  it  needs  only 
to  say  that  it  is  to  tho  household  economy  what 
the  lungs  are  to  the  body, — a direct  ventilating 
medium,  the  indispensable  aerating  and  purify- 
ing apparatus  that  prevents  putrescence  of  the 
living  fabric.  This  primary  inlet  and  outlet  of 
tho  domicile  being  so  placed  as  freely  to  let  in 
the  light  of  day,  and  the  air  of  day  or  night, 
is  a guarantee  for  freshness  of  atmosphere. 

From  this  showing,  two  things  arc  clear, — 
two  great  canons  of  construction  are  established. 
Ist.  That  the  omission  of  architects  and  builders 
to  do  justice  to  the  vestibule  of  a house  is  re- 
prehensible, as  failing  to  turn  to  account  the 
first  sanitary  “ coign  of  vantage”  to  be  secured 
in  a fitting  residence,  of  whatever  dimensions, 
for  any  class  of  people.  And  2nd,  that  a well- 
placed,  well-lighted,  well-vontilated  entrance- 
hall  should  bo  tho  prominent  feature,  the 
distinctive  peculiarity,  the  sine  quA  non,  of  a 
thoroughly  sanitary  residence.  We  have 
accordingly  given  this,  however  humble  the 
scale  of  dwelling,  due  and  conspicuous  place, 
in  all  tho  plans  and  models  submitted  for 
criticism.  But  how  many,  or  rather  how  few, 
of  even  first-class  towm  houses,  have  anything 
like  adequate  entrance-balls,  well-lighted  and 
well- ventilated, — not  to  say  well-planned  and 
well-adorned  ? As  the  class  of  building  and 
of  tenant  rises,  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
a fitting  entrance,  and  the  greater  the  scope  for 
its  size  and  ornamentation. 

The  staircases  of  our  day  and  of  past  times 
como  now  to  be  reviewed.  Hero  a fundamental 
and  baneful  error  of  construction  has  been 
perpetuated,  I am  sorry  to  say,  in  our  recent 
“improved  industrial”  dwellings, — even  the 
dwellings  of  Mr.  Peabody’s  trust,  of  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  and  others.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  no  fntnre  buildings  of  the  sort  -will 
be  disgraced  by  this  error ; nor  the  health  of 
the  occupants,  as  is  too  often  the  case  now, 
compromised  by  preventible  evils. 

The  staircases  that  concern  ns  are  divisible 
into  two  leading  classes — Ist.  Those  of  large 
blocks  for  a multitude  of  tenants.  2nd.  Those 
of  single  or  “ self-contained  ” houses.  The 
great  blocks  have,  for  the  most  part,  inner 
staircases ; this  in  London  almost  without  ex- 
ception. In  Scotland,  circular  staircases  to  the 
back  are  very  common  ; also  square  staircases 
to  the  front,  but  within  the  line  of  the  front 
walls.  In  Paris,  this  square  staircase  is  frequent, 
towards  the  back  of  the  block,  but  not  project, 
ing  beyond  the  walls. 

Dr.  Bichardson  has  objected  to  these  inner 
staircases  on  tho  best  grounds.  He  declares 
them,  as  a rule,  incompatible  with  the  health  of 
the  inmates  of  the  houses  so  reached;  that  such 
a construction  is  antagonistic  to  the  first  laws 
of  physiology  ; and  tbas  all  the  more  the  greater 
the  number  of  single  families  that  have  apart- 
ments right  and  left  off  the  landings  of  such 
stairs.  These  share  among  them  a common 
lobby  of  access  on  each  side  of  the  stairs,  and 
the  lobbies  are  always  dark  and  unventilated. 
The  evils  of  this  system  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived.  Every  time  infectious  disease  prevails 
in  any  of  these  close-packed  families, — rather  a 


frequent  event, — all  the  neighbours  have  a 
species  of  blockade  to  ran  every  time  they  have 
to  reach  or  leave  their  own  dwellings.  I have 
shown,  by  plans  and  models,  how  clumsy,  dark, 
inconvenient,  expensive,  and  unsanitary  such 
staircases  are,  even  when  bettered  by  the  best 
expedients,  compared  with  the  system  I advo- 
cate of  outside  corridors  or  open  galleries  of 
access  to  the  rows  of  apartments  on  each  floor. 
These  massive  verandahs,  or  hanging  balconies, 
strongly  propped  and  tied,  when  of  iron,  from 
story  to  story,  or  solidly  built,  colonnade 
wise,  in  a more  expensive  style  of  bouse, 
I propose  to  be  reached  from  a spacious 
staircase,  quite  through  and  through  the  block, 
made  fire-proof,  or  by  staircases  attached  to  the 
back.  As  a rule,  these  common  centres  and 
ways  of  approach  to  this  community  of  tenants 
under  one  roof  should  have  their  windows  always 
open,  or  nearly  so.  In  this  way,  there  is  no 
close  or  confined  air  about  tho  back  apartments, 
nothing  approaching  to  the  “stuffy”  atmo- 
sphere of  the  central  corridors  of  great  hotels. 

The  second  division  of  domestic  staircases  are 
those  belonging  to  smaller  blocks,  containing 
individual  or  self-contained  residences, — the 
“ Perpendicular  ” system,  so-called,  where  every 
tenant  has  two  or  more  stories  for  himself. 
This  second  category  consists  of  four  classes  of 
stairs,  and  they  all  require  entire  reform.  The 
first  of  these  sub-classes  occurs  only  in  poor 
artisans'  houses  and  in  “ jerry  ” buildings.  Such 
houses  are  usually  built  back  to  back,  or,  where 
a central  wall  longitudinally  through  the  block 
divides  the  tenants  into  two  distinct  series,  front 
row  and  back  row.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  a 
narrow,  steep,  dark,  unventilated  staircase 
leading  to  the  story  or  stories  above.  This 
objectionable  central  staircase  also  obtains  in  a 
much  better  class  of  houses,  where  a front  room 
and  a back  kitchen  have  corresponding  rooms 
above  them,  with  garrets  and  cellars. 

Tho  second  and  sub-class  is  that  I have 
already  alluded  to,  where  the  staircase  proceeds 
straight  up  from  the  front  door,  at  a distance  of 
two  paces,  to  a dark,  small,  airless  landing 
above.  Such  houses  have  often  a room  on  each 
side  on  entering,  and  two  corresponding  rooms 
upstairs.  These  two  classes  of  stairs  are  often 
closed  up  by  doors,  rendering  them  doubly  dark 
and  airless.  The  first  should  be  abolished 
entirely,  and  tho  staircase  made  as  I have  sho-wn 
in  plan,  leading  up  from  the  front  door  by  a 
“well”  6 ft.  wide,  and  extending  the  whole 
depth  of  the  dwelling.  The  front  of  this  “ well  ” 
upstairs  is  open  to  the  day.  In  a better  class 
of  this  sort  there  is  a porch  ; over  this,  on  the 
first  floor,  there  is  a bath-room  and  W.C.,  and  a 
small  passage  with  a window  on  each  side, 
virtually  detaching  this  necessary  appendage 
entirely  from  the  house. 

The  third  sub-class  of  these  objectionable 
staircases  obtains  in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy 
in  our  best  streets.  (Of  course  we  are  only  here 
treating  of  houses  built  in  rows.)  1 illustrate 
them  by  plans  and  sections  cut  out  of  a standard 
work  in  its  day — the  Builders'  Magazine,  1788. 
Tho  staircase  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  on  one  side  of  the  entrance-hall,  between 
the  front  and  back  apartments,  and  always 
lighted  by  a close  skylight.  Here,  as  a rule, 
there  is  no  pure  air,  and  the  odours  from  the 
kitchen  and  servants’  rooms  and  offices  in  the 
basement  are  contlnnally  percolating  into  all 
the  upper  regions.  A Howorth  or  Banner  venti- 
lator at  the  top,  with  air-inlets  under  the  stairs 
on  each  floor,  from  front  and  back,  is  the  only 
palliator  of  this  faulty  arrangement.  But  no 
houses  henceforth  should  be  built  of  this  type. 

The  fourth  sub-class  of  staircase  is  the  beat  of 
this  unhappy  series,  as  admitting  of  direct  light 
and  air.  It  abuts  upon  tho  back  wall  of  the 
house,  is  directly  in  front  of  the  main-door,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  entrance-hall.  It  only  requires 
to  be  moved  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  farther  back  from  the 
wall,  to  be  in  its  right  situation.  Then  t -will 
give  space  for  a water-closet  and  bath-room  and 
an  intervening  passage  of  2 ft.,  or  3 ft.,  or  4 ft., 
with  its  window  on  either  hand,  effectually 
isolating  these  conveniences  from  the  main  body 
of  the  building.  This  is  the  staircase  that  will 
henceforth  obtain  in  the  best  class  of  houses. 
I recommend  every  second  landing  to  bo  kept 
entirely  open,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a small 
conservatory  or  picture-gallery  ; in  either  case, 
to  flood  with  light  the  landings  and  central-halls 
of  each  story.  This  should  be  still  further 
effected  by  a dome-light  at  tho  top  of  tho  stair 
“well,”  with  Howorth  or  Banner  ventilator; 
and  if  -without  a skylight  here,  there  should,  at 
‘ all  events,  he  a ventilator  through  an  aperture 


in  the  ceiling.  In  this  way,  there  would  be  a 
regular  exhausting  medium  of  all  the  foul  air  of 
the  house,  an  attractor  of  currents  upwards  from 
every  lobby  and  apartment.  This  would  tell  in 
cold  seasons,  when  all  tho  windows  were  closed. 
In  such  houses,  properly  constructed  ab  initio, 
no  one  would  ever  breathe  the  same  air  twice,  a 
■ sanitary  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
And  fresh  ail-  need  not  be  frosty  air.  But  of  all 
this  anon. 

The  position  of  the  water-closet  (including 
the  bath-room)  has  now  to  be  discussed.  This 
necessary  appanage  of  all  dwellings,  from  the 
humblest  up,  should  always  have  a window  to 
tho  open  air,  also  an  intervening  or  intersecting 
lobby,  with  a window  on  each  side  wherever 
practicable,  to  give  a through  current.  This 
will  throw  out  a projection  of  at  least  six  or 
eight  square  feet  from  the  house,  which  projec- 
tion may  be  utilised  in  many  ways;  below,  for 
a porch  or  scullery,  above,  for  a conservatory  or 
dressing. room,  or  a repetition  of  the  bath-room 
and  watercloset.  These  essential  points  of 
domestic  convenience,  comfort,  privacy,  delicacy, 
and  self  respect  have  been  too  much  neglected 
in  times  past  by  architects  and  builders.  In 
very  fine  mansions  in  town  and  country  we  find 
tho  water-closet  set  in  holes  and  corners,  or  off 
inner  stairs  and  passages,  mostly  in  central 
places  where  direct  light  and  air  were  im- 
possible. In  hotels,  hospitals,  boarding-houses, 
hydropathic  establishments,  &c.,  these  evils  are 
rampant.  In  all  places,  the  crowded  resort  of 
human  beings,  tho  water-closet  system  should 
be  quite  detached  from  the  main  building.  This 
has  seldom  been  attended  to.  I have  made  it 
an  essential  feature  of  the  largo  blocks  planned 
and  reduced  to  model,  and  pi’oposed  as  tho  sort 
of  buildings  that  may  with  credit  and  increased 
usefulness  adorn  the  clear  “ slums,”  and  replace 
tho  departing  “rookeries.”  Tho  water-closets 
aro  near  and  easy  of  access  to  all  tenants,  yet 
sxifficiently  remote  not  to  be  a nuisance,  nor  are 
they  so  much  in  the  way  as  to  arrest  attention. 
This  is  tho  only  permissible  arrangement  for 
large  working-men’s  blocks  in  the  City,  where 
land  is  dear.  But  in  suburban  districts  and  in 
newly-laid-out  sites  in  the  country  every  steady 
man  of  the  working  class  should  be  in  his  own 
little  castle — his  house  of  two  stories,  if  only  of 
four  rooms.  In  this  he  should  have  TTudt'trn  iu 
parvo  of  accommodation,  but  especially  his  bath- 
room and  water-closet — the  bath-room  always, 
in  any  case  from  the  time  he  can  occupy  the 
two-room  dwelling  of  the  large  City  block.  But 
elsewhere,  in  the  smaller  blocks,  the  bath-room 
and  the  water-closet  must  always  go  together. 
Nothing  will  so  enhance  a man  or  woman’s  self- 
respect  as  this  quiet,  unobtrusive  arrangement. 
The  community  of  these-  essential  necessities  of 
civilised  humanity  is  only  tolerated  in  large 
establishments  holding  large  bodies  of  people. 

To  sum  up  and  emphasise  my  proposition  on 
this  head,  I contend  that  it  should  be  a grand 
architectural  canon  henceforth,  that  staircases, 
as  a rule,  should,  in  the  houses  in  question,  be 
at  the  further  end  of  halls  or  lobbies  leading 
directly  from  the  front-door,  and  that  they 
should  project  at  least  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  from  the 
main  wall,  and  should  be  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, insulated  by  an  intervening  passage  con- 
tinuous with  the  stair-landing.  At  each  side  of 
this  small  passage  should  be  a window,  to  ensure 
a through  draught  at  command.  This  arrange- 
ment can  be  carried  out  without  very  much 
expense  of  time  or  material,  or  loss  of  ground, 
even  in  buildings  of  the  humblest  pretensions. 

Before  1 conclude  my  strictures,  it  behoves  me 
to  describe  a variety  of  innovathms,  introduced 
mth  the  double  ■view  at  once  of  economising 
space  and  sa-ving  tho  working  man  expense  in  cup- 
boards,  store-presses,  or  closets,  wardrobes  and 
drawers.  I refer  to  the  simple  utilisation  of  the 
comers  of  apartments  for  the  most  part.  With- 
out much  infringement  on  the  actual  usable 
space  of  a room,  we  may  carve  out  three  or  four 
sung  closets,  two  of  them  always  with  a window 
each  to  the  daylight.  Here  wo  have  virtual  or 
real  larders,  sculleries,  pantries,  bath-rooms, 
wardrobes,  store-presses,  and  closets  galore, 
available  in  the  humblest  dwellings,  of  one  or 
two  “pieces,”  for  the  poorest  working  man — 
all  inddspensable  conveniences  of  a household, 
now  fo-und  only  in  tenements  for  a higher  class, 
and  here  put  up  at  a very  little  expense,  and 
therefore  at  only  a small  increase  of  rent.  Even 
in  houses  of  quality  and  pretence,  for  the  same 
class  of  men  when  become  rich  masters,  I have 
used  freely  these  resources,  especially  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  kitchen. 

All  kitchens,  I contend,  no  matter  how  spacious, 
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in  closely  packed  tovm-honses,  slioald  liave  their 
corners  so  utilised.  In  one  of  these  with  a window 
should  be  the  scollery  with  its  sink  and  hot-water 
tap  from  the  close  adjoining  kitchen  range.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  central  window  lighting 
th®  kitchen,  should  be  the  corresponding  closet 
with  its  window,  a convenient  site  for  a supple- 
mentary kitchen,  larder,  or  pantry,  or  both  in 
one.  In  those  cases  the  space  in  front  of  the 
kitchen  window  would  give  room  for  an  ample 
table  with  drawers  on  one  side,  and  a coal- 
bunker  on  the  other.  All  my  plans  are  replete 
with  these  expedients  for  profitably  using  up 
vacant  or  superfluous  space,  where  the  neces- 
sities of  the  tenant  require  a series  of  con- 
veniences to  be  placed  at  hand  or  within  the 
smallest  available  limits. 

The  next  great  topic  for  discussion  is  the  very 
pregnant  one  of  ventilation.  A safe  and  valid 
mode  of  introducing  fresh  air  into  our  houses  is 
the  question  of  questions  in  domestic  economy. 
Here  an  entire  revolution  is  called  for,  and  is  at 
hand.  The  theory  is  all  cut  and  dry,  finished 
and  perfect,  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  inquirer. 
All  that  remains  now  is  to  put  the  well-matured 
plans  into  practice.  Advanced  as  the  present 
highly  civilised  ei-a  is  in  the  arts  of  construction, 
and  with  the  means  of  wealthy  and  polished 
communities  at  command,  we  are  still  far  behind 
in  the  appliances  for  perfect  ventilation.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  in  theory  and  in  fact  to  ventilate 
a house  by  letting  in  floods  of  fresh  air  from  an 
open  window  or  wall-openings,  Sherringham  or 
otherwise.  And,  in  fine  weather,  there  cannot 
be  too  much  of  this, — provided  one  keeps  out  of 
draughts.  But  when  cold  weather  comes  cold 
air  is  eschewed  as  fraught  with  danger.  And 
the  prejudice  is  partly  justified,  because  of  the 
clumsiness  of  the  fresh-air  expedients.  Even 
our  hardy  soldiers,  in  cold  nights,  in  model 
barracks  (as  I happen  to  know),  prefer  to  stifle 
themselves, — to  close  up  all  means  of  access  of 
pure  air,  because  it  is  cold,  and  they  think 
riskful.  Now  the  point  to  gain,  and  it  is  an  easy 
point,  is  the  construction  of  house  (whether  on 
a large  or  small  scale)  on  such  a simple,  inex- 
pensive, universally  applicable  principle,  that 
pure  heated  air  in  cold  climates,  and  pure  cooled 
air  in  hot  climates,  will  be  circulated  throughout 
all  parts  of  human  habitations  and  places  of 
assembly,  by  one  identical  machinery  yielding 
at  command  a hot  or  cold  fountain  of  supply, 
and  this  of  all  intermediate  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, just  as  the  necessities  of  the  Feason 
dictate.  This  machioery,  I say,  in  building  a 
house,  is  inexpensive  to  construct,  is  liable  to  no 
derangements,  and  requires  little  supervision. 
My  plans,  models,  dissected  models,  and 
diagrams  show  all  this.  By  these  improved 
methods  there  will  be  no  excuse  henceforth 
either  for  bad  ventilation  or  the  alternate  evil 
of  cold  draughts  in  our  houses ; nor  will  the 
atmosphere  of  a picture  gallery,  like  the 
Grosvenor,  as  occurred  one  day  there  last  sum- 
mer, resemble  that  of  the  hot  room  of  a Turkish 
bath.  To  avoid  breathing  tainted  air,  people 
need  not,  after  this,  be  exposed  to  the  chances 
of  chills  and  colds,  of  coughs  and  quinsies,  of 
rheumatism  and  inflammation.  I greatly  mis- 
take if  an  immense  number  of  our  finest  bnild- 
ings,  our  palaces,  law  courts,  club-houses, 
colleges,  picture-galleries,  museums,  theatres, 
concert-rooms,  hotels,  hospitals,  churches,  &c., 
will  not  demand  to  be  fitted,  at  any  expense, 
with  the  mechanism  to  these  ends.  But  with 
new  buildings,  projected  or  started,  and  with 
our  embryo  ironclads  on  the  stocks,  the  incor- 
poration with  the  architect’s  designs  of  a valid 
ventilating,  heating,  and  cooling  apparatus, 
pervading  every  department,  chamber,  and 
floor,  will  cost  comparatively  little  time,  trouble, 
or  material  to  carry  the  new  system  into 
effect. 

This  question,  then,  of  ventilating,  heating, 
and  cooling  human  habitations,  I shall  now  dis- 
cuss under  one  head, — for  they  are  but  parts  of 
one  perfect  system, — the  action  of  one  identical 
mechanism,  modified  to  meet  the  demands  of 
varying  seasons  and  circumstances.  Nor,  in  all 
this,  do  I make  any  pretensions  to  novelty  or 
discovery.  I simply  turn  to  account  a great 
principle  of  circulation  every  day  adopted  in 
coal-mines,  and  which,  moreover,  has  been  well 
tested  and  attested  for  forty  years  in  the  Pen- 
tonville  Prison.  The  really  wonderful  thing  is, 
that  a simple,  safe,  sure,  and  inexpensive 
scientific  expedient  has  not  been  largely  sup- 
plied by  arcWtects  to  the  great  public  buildings 
above  enumerated.  If  this  hot  or  cold  current 
never  escaped  from  its  flues,  but  merely  circu- 
lated through  hollow  walls  and  hollow  floors. 


from  its  entrance  in  the  basement  to  its  exit 
30  ft.  or  40  ft.  above  the  roof,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  whole  house,  in  every  chamber,  hall, 
lobby,  and  staircase,  would  be  uniformly  warm 
and  genial  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  as  uni- 
formly  cool  and  bracing  in  the  heat  of  summer 
or  the  tropics. 

Of  this  comprehensive  circulatory  agency,  a 
grand  central,  all-commanding  chimney,  with  a 
never  extinguished  fire  near  its  summit,  is  the 
motive  power — the  medium  of  exhaustion  or 
elimination  of  all  the  vitiated  and  residual  air 
in  every  chamber,  hall,  passage,  and  staircase 
of  the  largest  possible  building.  The  walls  are 
proposed  to  be  hollow — to  have  a continuous 
interspace  throughout  of  from  4 in.  to  1 ft.  at 
an  average,  along  which  vacancy  in  the  walls, 
and  the  same  in  the  floors,  a continuous  stream  of 
air,  cooled  or  heated,  or  au  natv/rel,  is  conducted 
from  a chamber  of  supply  in  the  basement,  till 
it  finds  its  exit  by  the  great  chimney, — just  as  a 
river  disembogues  itself  into  the  vast  ocean, — 
there  losing  all  the  foulness  and  all  the  debris  it 
bad  swept  down  in  its  current.  No  one  who 
understands  mechanics  will  here  presume  to  say 
that  a hollow  wall,  or  floor,  or  jjillar,  or  girder 
may  not  be  as  valid  support  for  the  weight  it 
has  to  bear  as  if  made  solid.  This  sort  of  thing 
applied  to  steamships  will  be  much  simpler 
work  than  in  house  construction,  because  there 
there  is  so  much  hollow  wall,  and  hollow  floor, 
and  hollow  mast,  hollow  funnel,  and  hollow 
foundation  (the  kelson),  that  the  whole  art 
necessary  is  the  fitting  of  holes  here  and  there, 
to  make  the  communications  continuous,  and 
thiswithoutinfringingthe  integrity  of  its  separate 
compartments.  For  the  rest,  there  is  the  non- 
utilised  draught  up  the  funnel, — the  pnmwm 
jnobile,  henceforth,  of  a perfect  system  of  ven- 
tilation, and  of  the  circulation  of  cold  or  warm 
air  in  all  steam-going  ships,  fighting  or  com- 
mercial. 

As  regards  this  power  to  pervade  large  or 
small  blocks,  or  isolated  houses,  with  pure  air, 
cold  or  warm,  I may  remark  that  the  central 
chimney  force  is  imperative  for  the  large 
blocks;  but  that  in  single  self-contained  houses 
on  the  “perpendicular”  principle,  the  ordinai-y 
chimney-breast,  with  its  flues  improved  and 
added  to,  will  be  perfectly  competent  to  this 
grand  domestic  acquisition. — the  service  of  cold 
or  warm  air  ad  libitum  throughout  a household. 
This  is  no  small  recommendation  of  the  system, 
as  applied  on  a small  scale,  to  rows  of  houses, 
or  self-contained  villas  and  mansions  of  all 
sizes.  In  the  case  of  the  poor,  we  hope  the  day 
is  at  hand  that  ventilation  will  be  made  com- 
pulsory, as  education  is  for  the  same  class. 

Anyhow,  I have  a firm  conviction, — and  I 
want  this  recorded  in  all  architectural  books  as 
coming  from  a physician, — that  the  want  of  this 
grand  desideratum  of  social  life, — a perfect 
system  of  ventilating,  heating,  and  cooling 
houses, — has  produced  more  prostration,  mental 
and  moral,  more  suffering,  more  disease,  and 
more  deaths  than  all  other  causes  of  human 
deterioration  and  extermination  put  together. 


WEOUGHT-IEON  GATES,  PAEIS 
EXHIBITION. 

In  the  notice  of  English  Houses  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  given  in  our  last  (p.  4'61,  ante),  it 
was  stated,  after  describing  a house  erected  by 
Messrs.  William  Cubitt  & Co.,of  Gray’s-inn-road, 
that  some  wrought-iron  gates  which  have  been 
prepared  for  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Crewe  are 
used  to  enclose  the  garden  between  this  house 
and  the  end  one.  Of  these  gates  we  now  give 
a view.  They  are  of  wrought  and  hammered 
iron,  and  are  intended  for  one  of  the  approaches 
at  Crewe  Hall,  Cheshire.  They  were  designed 
by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry,  E.A.,  and  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co. 


HEALTHY  HOUSES. 

SiE, — In  common  with  doubtless  many  of 
your  readers,  I have  followed  with  interest  the 
discussion  on  open  pipes,  traps,  ventilation,  &c., 
to  which  you  have  opened  your  columns.  There 
is  another  subject  of  equal  importance  to 
“ healthy  houses,”— the  proper  mode  of  drying 
their  basements,  where  the  subsoil  is  clay  or 
heavy  land,  and  the  basement  is  overlaid  with 
flags  or  tiles  periodically  wet  with  washing,  &c., 
considering  that  drains  through  or  under  houses 
are  now  condemned.  Will  some  of  your  con- 
tributors, who  are  so  competent  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  take  it  up  ? ^ Q. 


OXFOED  UNIYEESITY  OBSEEVATOET. 

In  May,  1873,  the  Oxford  University  autho- 
rities, having  determined  to  make  the  study  of 
astronomy  one  of  the  advantages,  and  indeed, 
necessities,  of  university  education  for  those  who 
might  intend  in  after-life  to  devote  their  time  to 
that  fascinating  branch  of  research,  agreed  to 
purchase  as  perfect  a refracting  telescope  as 
present  science  could  produce,  and  to  erect  a 
building  to  contain  it.  Convocation  resolved  to 
request  Mr.  Charles  Barry  to  furnish  the  design 
and  plans  for  such  a building,  which  might  be 
capable  of  extension  if  need  arose.  Accordingly, 
in  June  following,  Mr.  Barry  made  a design 
which,  from  the  limited  means  placed  at  that 
time  at  his  disposal,  about  2,0001.,  could  only 
consist  of  a square  building  to  carry  the  requisite 
revolving  dome  for  the  telescope,  and  in  its  lower 
stories  a computing-room  and  workshop.  This 
was  hardly  commenced,  when  in  November, 
1873,  Mr.  De  la  Eue,  whose  name  must  always  be 
associated  with  astronomical,  and  particularly 
lunar,  research,  made  the  generous  offer  to  pre- 
sent to  the  new  University  Observatory  his  very 
valuable  reflecting  telescope,  and  several  other 
valuable  astronomical  instruments  (described 
below),  conditionally  that  the  building  should  be 
so  far  enlarged  as  to  contain  them  efficiently  in 
regard  to  their  use  by  the  professor  and  by 
students.  The  University  at  once  responded  to 
this  wish,  and  the  further  portion  of  the  design 
was  undertaken,  comprising  the  dome  to  contain 
the  Do  la  Eue  telescope,  and  the  annexe  con- 
necting it  with  the  original  central  dome,  which 
annexe  should  contain  the  other  instruments. 
These  two  portions  of  the  design  were  completed 
fit  for  use  in  March  1875,  the  contractors  being 
Messrs.  Symm,  of  Oxford,  and  the  total  cost 
3,2801.  The  mechanical  arrangements  necessary 
for  the  revolving  domes  and  the  shifting  roofs, 
for  the  transit  and  other  instrument  in  the 
annexe,  were  skilfully  designed  by  and  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Mr.  Piice 
Prichard  Baly,  C.E. 

Very  soon  after  the  building  was  finished,  the 
zealous  efforts  and  practical  lectures  of  the 
Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Oxford,  the 
Eev.  Charles  Pi-itchard,  in  whoso  charge  the  new 
observatory  was  placed,  caused  the  formation 
of  a very  numerous  class  of  students,  and  in 
1876  the  Professor  reported  to  the  Committee  of 
Visitors  that  it  became  almost  an  essential  to 
provide  a fitting  lecture-room  and  a reference 
libraiy,  and’ intimated  that  if  these  could  not  be 
provided  in  connexion  with  the  observatory,  the 
! lectures  must  be  given  in  some  other  building, 

; though,  of  course,  at  great  inconvenience. 

: Nothing  was,  however,  done  that  year  ; but  upon 
a report  from  the  Professor  in  Juno,  1877,  further 
urging  the  growing  needs  of  the  observatory,  the 
visitors  obtained  permission  from  Convocation 
to  expend  a further  2,000i.  in  providing  a good 
lecture-room,  library,  and  other  conveniences, 
and  for  warming  the  centre  building  with  a 
system  of  hot- water  pipes,  with  a further  400L 
for  laying  out  grounds,  fencing  in,  and  incidental 
expenses.  Mr.  Barry  then,  at  the  request  of  the 
visitors,  proposed  to  continue  his  design  by  the 
erection  of  those  rooms  communicating  with  the 
original  centre  block,  and  a tender  for  the  same 
by  Messrs.  Symm  was  accepted,  and  the  work 
at  once  commenced,  and  has  now  been  brought 
to  completion,  so  that  lectures  in  the  new  room 
will  at  once  be  commenced. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  plan  and 
view  how  far  the  portion  of  the  building  erected 
realises  Mr.  Barry’s  complete  design.  The  parts 
tinted  solid  are  those  erected.  There  is  as  yet 
no  person  resident  in  the  building  as  caretaker, 
— an  obvious  necessity  when  the  great  value  of 
its  contents  is  remembered  j this  residence  is 
proposed  to  be  contained  in  some  buildings 
around  small  open  courts  on  the  east  side,  kept 
low  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  observations 
from  the  domes  or  flat  roof  over  the  lecture- 
room.  Finally,  to  complete  the  building  there 
would  be  a tliird  telescope  dome,  an  additional 
annexe  connecting  it  with  the  central  dome  to 
eontain  additional  instruments,  and  around  a 
similar  small  courtyard  some  further  rooms  for 
students  engaged  in  special  studies,  and  for  the 
gradual  but  essential  extension  of  the  library. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  these  will  be  added  by  the 
authorities  at  no  distant  date,  when,  in  the  words 
of  the  Professor’s  report  of  1876,  “ The  Uni- 
versity  observatoiy  would  become  admirably 
efficient,  both  as  a place  for  instruction  and  as 
an  institution  for  original  research.” 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  new  building 
isjplaced  on  a most  admirable  and  beautiful  site 
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in  tie  middle  of  the  great  park,  ■which  is  year 
by  year  becoming  a more  and  more  beautifnl 
feature  of  the  •western  end  of  the  city  of  Oxford. 

The  mode  of  occupation  of  the  building  and 
its  valuable  contents  are  as  follows:— In  the 
larger  dome  of  the  building  described  there  is 
erected  a large  refracting  telescope,  having  an 
aperture  of  12^-  in.  and  a focal  length  of  about 
15  ft.  It  is  mounted  and  provided  -with  all  the 
accessories  of  the  most  advanced  science  and 
modern  skill,  and  is  probably  not  surpassed  by 
any  instrument  of  its  kind  and  dimensions.  It 
has  now  been  in  use  for  two  years  and  a half, 
and  well  sustains  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Howard 
Grubb,  of  Dublin. 

In  the  smaller  dome  is  placed  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s 
well-knownreflectingtelescope  of  13  in.  aperture. 
This  instrument,  together  with  many  others, 
was  the  munificent  gift  of  that  gentleman.  At 
present  it  is  devoted  to  lunar  photography ; about 
1,200  measurable  photographs  of  the  moon  have 
already  been  secured,  and  they  will  soon  be 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  Mi*.  De  la  Rue’s 
large  micrometrical  engine  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  mutation  of  the  moon’s  axis,  if 
such  exists  to  an  appreciable  amount. 

In  tho  two  divisions  of  the  corridor  are  placed 
a transit  instrument,  and  a second  reflecting 
telescope  from  Mr.  De  la  Rue  mounted  as  an 
altazimuth.  It  is  now  being  fitted  by  that 
gentleman  with  apparatus  for  photographing 
the  sun’s  photosphere  on  a large  scale,  w'ith  a 
■view  of  ascertaining  the  details  and  change  of 
details  thereon. 

In  the  basement  is  placed  Mr.  Do  la  Rue’s 
engine  for  polishing  specula  : the  remainder 
serves  for  photography,  for  a darkened  optical 
room,  and  for  a workshop  for  the  skilled  mechanic 
who  acta  as  attendant  on  the  observatory. 

The  flat  top  of  the  lecture-room  is  provided 
with  a deep  parapet,  and  with  several  small  but 
very  firm  platforms,  not  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  roof.  It  serves  as  an  out-of-door 
observatory,  or  open-air  lecture-room  for  the 
university  students.  On  these  platforms  are  to  I 
bo  placed  a reflecting  telescope  of  10^  in.  aper- 
ture, a refracting  telescope  of  4^  in.  aperture,  a 
sextant,  a small  portable  transit  circle,  and  a 
transparent  star-drum  movable  round  an  axis 
parallel  to  that  of  the  earth : on  this  cylinder 
are  projected  all  the  principal  stars  and  the 
celestial  circles.  An  arrangement  of  this  sort 
promises  to  secure  several  advantages  for  the 
instruction  of  tho  students,  which  are  not 
afforded  by  a closed  observatory. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  entire  building  is 
warmed  with  hot  water. 

There  are  gratings  in  the  floor  of  the  two 
domes  through  which  in  continued  damp  weather 
warm  air  can  be  introduced,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  mischievous  deposition  of  moisture 
which  is  so  injurious  to  instruments  when 
unprotected. 

If  it  be  asked,  as  it  naturally  may  be,  what 
results  have  been  so  far  obtained,  from  the 
costly  apparatus  thus  detailed,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  independently  of  the  large  amount  of 
lunar  photography  which  has  been  already 
referred  to,  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  are  now  printing  (with  a view  to  circula- 
tion)  the  observations  made  from  the  autumn 
of  1875,  so  soon,  that  is,  as  tho  instruments  were 
erected,  to  January  Ist  of  the  present  year. 
They  comprise  three  extensive  series  of  the 
co-ordinates  of  Saturn’s  satellites.  Observa- 
tions of  the  fine  orbs  of  the  six  comets  of  1877, 
together  with  the  elements  of  their  orbits,  as 
computed  from  Oxford  observations.  Four 
hundred  double  star  observations,  together  with 
the  elements  of  the  elliptical  orbits  . f three  of 
them.  Finally,  tho  newly-discovered  small 
satellites  of  Mars  have  been  observed.  The 
above  work  is  independent  of  a continued  series 
of  lectures  to  the  University  students  during 
term  time,  and  a certain  amount  of  practical 
work  completed  by  themselves. 

Such  are  tho  provisions  which  the  University 
of  Oxford  has  made  for  the  instruction  of  her 
higher  order  of  students  in  the  science  of 
astronomy,  and  for  furnishing  the  Professor  ■with 
the  means  of  advancing  the  science  itself.  Nor 
are  arrangements  forgotten  for  that  more  nume- 
rous class,  who  may  be  inclined  to  pursue  the 
more  interesting  and  alluring  branches  of  it 
which  require  no  very  deep  acquaintance  with 
mathematics.  It  is,  however,  only  right  to  add 
that  tho  amount  of  pecuniary  encouragement 
held  out  in  Oxford  to  the  students  in  other 
branches  of  learning  is  considerable,  while  but 
little  has  yet  been  done  for  the  most  ancient, 
the  most  practically  useful,  the  most  elevating 


of  the  sciences.  The  facts  of  the  case  have 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors,  and  the  Observatory,  and  of  the 
University  Commission  j and  as  the  University 
of  Oxford  has  invar-iably  acted  in  a fair  and 
liberal  spirit  when  properly  and  accurately 
informed  of  the  issues  before  it,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  in  due  time  the  want  of 
encouragement  which  has  been  the  fate  of 
astronomy  will  be  effectually  removed. 


FACTORY  CHIMNEY  CONSTRUCTION.* 

The  shaft  of  Messrs.  E.  Brooks  & Sons’ 
chimney,  fireclay  works,  Huddersfield,  is  built 
entirely  of  fireclay.  It  is  330  ft.  high  from 
foundation  to  top,  and  315  ft.  high  from  ground 
line.  It  rests  on  a concrete  foundation,  with 
ragstone  footings  36  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and 
31  ft.  square  at  the  ground-line.  The  brick 
shaft  is  27  ft.  external  diameter  at  ground 
level,  and  15  ft.  internal  diameter  at  tho  same 
level,  the  diameter  at  top  being  12  ft.  ex- 
ternally and  9 ft.  internally.  The  chimney 
contains  the  following  materials  : — 11-1  cubic 
yards  concrete,  2,452  cubic  feet  ragstone  foot- 
ings, 3,341  cubic  feet  of  ashlar,  and  2,227  cubic 
yards  brickwork.  Tho  cap  being  so  large,  and 
overhanging  so  much,  has  cost  the  firm  at  least 
7001.  Tho  firm,  from  their  experience,  have 
arrived  at  the  con^viction  that  chimneys  should 
bo  built  with  one  regular  batter  from  bottom 
to  top,  and  that  no  stone  should  be  used  at 
top,  any  overlapping  to  be  gradually  formed 
with  hard-burnt  radiated  firebricks,  14  iu.  by 
5 in.  by  3 in. 

Chimney  at  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Brothers’,  Man- 
chester-road,  Bradford. — This  chimney  is  of 
stone,  and  octagonal  on  plan.  The  height,  from 
foundation  to  top,  is  330  ft.,  the  height  from  the 
ground  being  300  ft.  The  flue  is  perpendicular, 
and  7 ft.  in  diameter.  The  foundation  consists 
of  one  coarse  of  concrete,  22  ft.  by  22  ft.  by  1 ft., 
and  one  course  21  ft.  by  21  ft.  by  1 ft.  The 
stack  itself  measures  20  ft.  across  at  the  fonn- 
dation,  and  9 ft.  across  at  the  summit.  The 
chimney  was  designed  by  Mr.  Mark  Brayshaw, 
and  bnilt  by  Messrs.  John  Monlson  & Son. 

C-hininey  at  Adams's  Soap  Works,  Smeihu'ick. 
This  is  a circular  chimney.  The  height  from 
tho  bottom  of  tho  foundation  to  the  top  of  the 
chimney  was  originally  326  ft.  10  in.,  the  height 
from  the  ground-level  being  312  ft.  Tho  external 
diameter  at  the  ground-line  is  27  ft.  2 in.,  the 
internal  diameter  at  the  same  level  being  15  ft. 
2 in.  At  the  top  the  external  and  internal 
diameters  arc  respectively  5 ft.  6 in.  and  4 ft. 
Two  thousand  tons  of  bricks  ■were  used  in  its 
construction,  together  with  150  tons  of  concrete, 
sand,  and  lime.  The  chimney  was  built  in  1835, 
aud  at  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  the  highest 
in  the  kingdom.  The  builder  who  began 
the  stack  felt  alarmed  when  about  half-way 
through  bis  work,  and  the  firm  had  to  finish  it 
themselves.  It  has  been  five  times  struck  by 
lightning, — once  during  the  building,  and  four 
times  since.  No  very  serious  damage  was  done 
to  it  by  the  electric  fluid ; but  once,  when 
perhaps  from  tho  same  cause,  and  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  lime  by  hydrochloric  acid  from  the 
mortar,  the  owner  was  compelled  to  take  down 
a portion  of  the  top.  A few  years  ago,  about 
30  ft.  more  were  removed  by  Mr.  Frith, 
builder,  of  Coventry,  by  means  of  a kite,  with- 
out stopping  the  works.  The  total  height  is 
now  about  250  ft. 

Chimney  at  Camperdorvn  Linen  Works,  Lochee. 
This  chimney  is  square  up  to  the  height  of 
230  ft.,  where  there  is  a balcony  or  cornice,  and 
from  this  to  the  top  the  form  is  octagonal,  and 
finished  with  a heavy  moulded  coping.  It  is 
built  in  different  panels,  and  ornamented  with 
various  designs  in  parti-coloured  bricks.  The 
base  externally  is  of  ashlar,  and  surmounted  by 
a massive  moulding  in  atouc-  Above  this  is  the 
first  panel,  the  stiles  or  pilasters  of  which  are 
chequered  red  and  white ; above  this  is  a base 
moulding,  out  of  wliich  spring  the  stiles  of  the 
next  or  main  panel,  forming  the  shaft  of  the 
tower,  and  is  137  ft.  high.  It  is  relieved  by 
loopholes  in  the  centre,  and  sham  clock-holes  at 
the  top,  the  stiles  being  striped  red  and  white. 
The  top  of  the  panel  is  rounded  or  arched,  and 
above  it  are  two  smaller  panels,  surmounted  by 
a frieze  and  other  ornaments  in  white  and  black 
bricks;  over  this  is  a coniice  or  balcony,  with 
square  turret  at  each  corner,  between  which  is 

* From  ft  paper  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Bancroft,  C.E.,  recently 
read  before  tne  Civil  end  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. 
Concluded  from  p.  463,  ante. 


an  ornamental  railing.  There  is  access  to  the 
balcony  by  means  of  an  iron  ladder,  built  into 
one  of  the  corners,  the  outside  walls  being 
square,  while  the  smoke-shaft,  or  flue,  is  round, 
thus  leaving  an  empty  space  in  each  corner,  one 
of  which  has  been  used  for  this  purjjose.  The 
smoko  is  admitted  into  the  chimney  by  elliptical 
openings  9 ft.  6 in.  by  5 ft.  6 in.  in  each  of  the 
four  sides,  but  only  two  are  yet  in  use.  At 
present  there  are  fifty-eight  furnaces  connected 
to  the  chimney,  and  also  the  smoke  from  thir- 
teen forges  in  the  smith’s  shop,  and  the  draught 
is  also  utilised  for  some  other  purposes.  The 
strength  of  the  draught  at  present  is  equal  to 

in.,  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  chimney 
would  be  capable  of  doing  double  the  amount 
of  work  it  is  doing  now.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  dimensions : — Founda- 
tions, 35  ft.  square, — walls,  12  ft.  thick.  At 
surface  of  the  ground,  30  ft.  square, — walls, 

6 ft.  thick.  At  top  of  first  panel,  24  ft.  square, 
— walls,  3 ft.  5 in.  thick.  At  top  of  main  panel, 
21  ft.  3 in.  square, — walls,  2 ft.  5 in.  thick.  At 
the  top  of  balcony,  20  ft.  3 in.  square, — walls, 

2 ft.  0^  iu.  thick.  At  the  top  of  chimney,  19  ft. 
square, — walls,  1 ft.  6 in.  thick.  Diameter 
of  smoke-shaft  at  bottom,  14  ft.  6 in., — walls, 

1 ft.  6 in.  tluck.  Diameter  of  smoke-sbaft  at 
top,  13  ft.  8 in., — walls,  9 in.  thick.  Height  from 
foundations,  296  ft.  Height  from  surface  of 
ground,  282  ft.  Tho  chimney  was  designed  by 
Mr.  James  Maclareu,  for  Messrs.  Cox  Brothers, 
of  the  Campordown  Linen  Works. 

Wrought-iron  Chimney,  Messrs.  Schneider's 
Creicsot. — This  chimney  has  a height 
above  the  ground  level  of  279  ft.,  with  a dia- 
meter at  the  top  of  7 ft.  6i  in.,  and  at  the 
base  of  22  ft.  Hi  in.  Tho  weight  is  80  tons. 
Its  dimensions  obviously  precluded  its  being 
raised  in  a single  piece  without  the  employ- 
ment of  appliances  which  were  considered  in- 
admissible. Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
decided  to  erect  the  chimney  in  parts,  without 
the  use  of  any  fixed  scaffolding  whatever.  The 
chimney  is  founded  on  a mass  of  masonry 
rising  about  3 ft.  3 in.  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  weighing  about  300  tons,  the  base 
of  the  structure, — which  is  spread, — being  fixed 
to  this  masomy  by  a very  strong  angle-iron 
ring  riveted  to  tho  chimney-plates,  and  secured 
to  tho  foundation  by  holding-down  bolts.  The 
chimney,  properly  so-called,  is  composed  of  rings 
4 ft.  1 in.  in  height,  the  plates  varying  from 
0‘552  iu.  thick  at  the  base  to  0'275  in.  thick  at  the 
summit.  At  the  ninth  ring  tho  circumference 
is  made  up  of  eight  plates,  while  at  the  upper 
part  the  rings  are  each  composed  of  four  plates 
only.  To  protect  the  plates  from  the  heat 
arising  from  tho  combustion  of  the  gas,  and  to 
prevent  the  lower  rings  from  being  injured,  an 
inner  shaft  of  fire-brick  is  carried  np  within 
the  iron  casing  to  the  height  of  eight  rings. 

Chimney  at  the  West  Cumberland  Hcematite 
Ironworks. — The  principal  dimensions  of  this 
chimney,  which  was  designed  by  the  late 
Professor  Macquom  Rankine,  are  as  follow: — 
Height  above  the  ground-line,  250  ft. ; depth  of  I 
foundation  below  the  ground-line  (including  a i 
layer  of  concrete  3 ft.  deep),  17  ft. ; total  height 
from  foundation  to  top,  267  ft.  Inside  diameter  i 
at  top  of  cone,  13  ft. ; inside  diameter  at  2 ft. 
above  bottom  of  cone,  21  ft.  10  in.  Inside 
diameter  iu  basement,  18  ft.  10  in.  } inside 
diameter  of  archways  for  flues,  7 ft.  6 in.  Out-  • 
side  diameter  at  top  of  cone,  15  ft.  3 in. ; outside 
diameter  at  2 ft.  above  bottom  of  cone,  25  ft. 

7 in.  Outside  dimensions  of  foundation  course, 
31  ft.  6 in.  by  31  ft.  6 in. ; outside  dimensions  of  : 
concrete  foundations,  34  ft.  6 in.  by  34  ft.  6 in.  . 
This  chimney  has  to  carry  off  the  gaseous  pro-  • 
ducts  of  combustion  from  four  blast-furnaces,  ; 
and  from  various  stoves  and  boilers.  Above  ‘ 
ground  the  chimney  is  a finistum  of  a cone,  with  i 
a straight  batter.  Underground  there  is  a ; 
plinth  or  basement  octagonal  outside  at  the  i 
ground-lino  and  square  at  the  bottom ; cylindrical  i 
inside  and  pierced  with  four  circular  openings  : 
for  flues.  The  reason  for  adopting  a straight  ; 
batter,  notwithstanding  that  a curved  batter  ■ 
enables  certain  theoretical  conditions  to  be  i 
more  perfectly  fulfilled,  is  that  the  accuracy  of  i 
building  with  a straight  batter  can  be  tested  at  ; 
any  moment  by  a glance  of  the  eye,  without  the  : 
aid  of  instruments.  The  change  from  the  square  ' 
to  the  octagonal  shape  in  the  basement  is  made 
gradually  by  stepping  the  brickwork  at  the  : 
corners.  It  had  previously  been  ascertained  by  ; 
observation  of  the  success  and  failure  of  actual  . 
chimneys,  and  especially  of  those  which  t 
respectively  stood  and  fell  during  the  ■violent  1 
storms  of  1856,  that  in  order  that  a round  ■ 
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obimney  in  this  country  may  be  enfficiently 
stable,  ita  weight  should  be  such  that  a preaaure 
of  wind  of  about  55  lb.  per  square  foot  of  a 
plane  surface  dii-ectly  facing  the  wind,  or  27^  lb. 
per  square  foot  of  the  plane  projection  of  a 
cylindrical  surface, — that  is  to  say,  a pressure 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a layer  of  brick- 
work 3 in.  deep,  and  of  an  area  equal  to 
the  vertical  section  of  a round  chimney, — shall 
not  cause  the  resultant  pressure  at  any  bed 
joint  to  deviate  from  the  axis  of  the  chimney 
by  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  outside 
diameter  at  that  joint.*  By  calculating  accord- 
ing  to  that  principle,  the  thickness  of  brickwork 
in  the  cone  was  determined  to  be  as  follows  : — 
Uppermost  80  ft.  of  height,  brick ; next 
80  h.  of  height,  2 bricks  ; next  88  ft.  of  height, 
2 bricks  5 lowest  2 ft,  of  height,  increasing  by 
steps  from  2J-  bricks  to  4 bricks,  in  order  to 
spread  the  pressure  on  the  basement.  The  bed 
joint  of  least  stability  is  2 ft.  above  the  ground- 
line,  and  the  deviation  of  the  resultant  pressure 
from  the  axis  of  the  chimney  at  that  joint, 
which  would  be  produced  by  such  a wind  as 
has  been  mentioned,  is  G ft.  4 in.,  being  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  less  than  one  quarter  of  the 
outside  diameter.  The  thickness  of  the  arching 
in  the  openings  for  flues  is  three  bricks.  The 
following  are  the  intensities  of  the  mean 
pressures  duo  to  the  load  on  different  bod- 
joints  : — At  2 ft.  above  the  ground-line  8 tons 
on  the  square  foot;  in  the  basement  at  the 
springing  of  the  arches,  3 tons  on  the  square 
foot ; on  the  upper  ernface  of  the  concrete, 
2 tons  on  the  square  foot ; on  the  ground  below, 
I'G  tons  on  the  square  foot.  The  thicknesses 
of  brickwork  already  stated  include  the  fire- 
brick linings,  whose  thicknesses  are  as  follow: — • 
In  the  uppermost  160  ft.  of  the  cone,  i brick  ; 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  cone,  the  basement,  and 
the  flue  archways,  1 brick.  The  firebrick  lining 
is  bonded  with  tho  common  brickwork  in  the 
ordinary  way,  the  only  cliSereoce  being  that  tho 
firebricks  are  laid  in  fireclay  and  the  common 
bricks  in  mortar.  The  reasons  for  adopting 
this  mode  of  construction  in  preference  to  an 
internal  firebrick  chimney  are  as  follow : — 
First,  when  tho  firebi’icks  are  bonded  with 
the  common  bricks  they  contribute  along  with 
the  common  bricks  to  the  stability  of  the 
chimney,  whereas,  if  an  internal  firebrick 
chimney  had  been  used,  an  additional  thickness 
of  common  brickwork  would  have  been  required 
in  order  to  give  stability  to  the  outer  cone ; 
secondly,  unless  the  internal  chimney  is  carried 
np  to  the  top  of  the  outer  cone,  there  is  a risk 
of  damage  through  the  explosion  of  inflammable 
gaseous  mixtures  in  the  space  between ; and 
thirdly,  under  the  same  circumstances,  there  is 
also  a risk  of  the  cracking  of  the  outer  cone, 
at  and  near  the  upper  end  of  the  inner  cone, 
through  unequal  heating  at  that  place.  Vertical 
cracks  in  a chimney  are  the  more  dangerous  the 
higher  the  level  at  which  they  occur,  because 
the  safety  of  tho  higher  part  of  a chimney 
depends  more  on  cohesion  and  less  on  weight 
than  that  of  the  lower  parts.  When  such  cracks 
take  place  near  the  ground,  they  are  of  little  or 
no  consequence.  The  basement  is  paved  inside 
with  6 in.  of  firebrick  resting  on  6 in.  of  common 
brick,  which  rests  on  the  concrete.  The  ordi- 
nary brickwork  is  of  white  bricks  of  very  good 
quality,  supplied  by  the  Iron  Company.  It  is 
built  in  English  bond.  In  tho  basement  there 
is  one  course  of  headers  to  every  two  courses 
of  stretchers  ; in  the  cone  one  course  of  headers 
to  every  three  courses  of  stretchers.  Strips  of 
No.  15  hoop-iron,  tarred  and  sanded,  are  laid  in 
the  bed-joints  of  the  cone,  at  intervals  of  4 ft. 
in  height,  with  their  ends  turned  down  into  the 
side-joints.  Care  was  taken  to  bed  the  hoop- 
iron  on  the  common  brickwork,  and  not  on  the 
firebrick  lining.  The  length  of  hoop-iron  in 
each  bed-joint  in  which  it  is  laid  was  twice  the 
circumference  of  the  chimney.  In  the  concrete 
foundation,  the  basement,  and  a small  part  of 
the  cone,  the  mortar  was  made  of  hydraulic 
lime.  Owingtoan  unexpected  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing such  lime  on  the  spot,  it  had  to  bo  brought 
from  a distance  at  considerable  expense,  and, 
therefore,  the  mortar  for  the  rest  of  the 
structure  was  made  of  a very  pure  lime  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  rendered  artifi- 
cially hydraulic  by  a mixture  of  iron  scale  from 
the  rolling-mills  at  the  works,  it  having  been  in 
tbe  fii’st  place  ascertained  that  the  supply  of 
iron  scale  could  be  furnished  to  the  contractor 
with  sufficient  rapidity.  The  following  are  ap- 


* See  Proceedings  of  the!  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow  for  1856,  p.  14. 


proximately  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  mortar  by  measure  : — Lime,  2 measures ; 
scale,  1 measure ; sand,  6 measures, — total, 

8 measures.  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  state 
that  the  use  of  iron  scale  for  hardening  mortar 
and  making  it  artificially  hydraulic  is  familiar 
to  engineers,  architects,  and  builders  in  Glasgow 
and  its  neighbourhood ; but  in  many  other  parts 
of  tho  country  that  process  appears  to  be  less 
known  than  it  deserves.  The  principal  consti- 
tuents of  tho  iron  scale  are  probably  silica  and 
protoxide  of  iron  ; but  its  action  upon  lime,  and 
tbe  nature  of  the  artificial  cement  which  it  forms, 
have  not  hitherto,  so  far  as  I know,  been  investi- 
gated by  chemists.  Considering  the  benefits 
that  have  arisen  from  the  chemical  analysis  of 
other  cementing  materials,  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  some  chemist  would  undertake  the 
examination  of  this  material  also.  On  the  top 
of  tbe  chimney  is  a pitch-coated  cast-iron  curb, 
1 in.  thick,  coming  down  3 in.  on  tbe  outside  and 
inside.  The  lightning-conductor  is  a copper- 
•\rire  rope  about  J in.  diameter.  It  terminates 
in  a covered  drain  in  which  there  is  always  a 
sufficient  run  of  water.  In  the  construction  of 
the  internal  scaffolding,  care  was  taken  that  tbe 
needles  or  horizontal  beams  should  be  supported 
wholly  by  the  brickwork,  and  not  by  the  upright 
posts,  for  great  danger  has  been  known  to  arise 
from  the  brickwork  coming  to  bear  upon  tbe 
ends  of  the  needles,  and,  throngh  them,  on  to 
the  posts,  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chimney.  In  order  that  the  concrete 
foundation  might  have  time  to  harden  before 
being  subjected  to  a heavy  load,  it  was  made 
by  the  Iron  Company  themselves  before  the 
contract  for  the  chimney  was  let  ; for 
it  was  known  that  intense  pressure  tends 
to  retard  tho  hardening  of  concrete.  The 
progress  of  the  building  was  restricted  by 
tbe  specification  to  a rate  not  exceeding  6 ft.  of 
vertical  height  per  day.  Tenders  were  taken 
from  a limited  number  of  builders  in  the  North 
of  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  the  lowest  offer 
was  accepted,  being  that  of  Messrs.  William 
Wilson  & Son,  of  Glasgow.  Tho  work  was  exe- 
cuted by  that  firm  in  a manner  that  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  following  wore  the  amounts 
of  the  estimated  and  actual  cost  respectively  : — 
Engineers’  approximate  estimate,  1,672Z. ; actual 
cost,  including  designing  and  superintendence, 
1,560J. ; being  at  tho  rate  of  almost  exactly  4d. 
per  cubic  foot  of  the  whole  space  occupied  by 
the  building,  which  is  94,000  cubic  feet  nearly. 
According  to  the  last  account,  the  temperature 
inside  tho  chimney,  when  doing  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  fall  duty,  is  490  deg.  Fah.,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  draught  is  in.  of  water,  which 
agrees  to  a very  small  fraction  with  the  pressure 
as  deduced  theoretically  from  the  temperature 
and  the  height  of  the  chimney.  The  dimensions 
and  stability  of  this  chimney  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  second  highest  chimney  at 
St.  Rollox  Chemical  Works,  bnilt  about  ten  years 
previously,  except  that  in  the  older  chimney  the 
joint  of  least  stability  is  100  ft.  above  the 
ground.  In  the  great  St.  Eollox  chimney, 
455  ft.  6 in.  high  from  foundation  to  top,  the 
greatest  pressure  of  wind  which  can  safely  be 
homo  is  almost  exactly  the  same,  viz.,  55  Ib.  per 
square  foot  of  a plane  surface,  or  about  27^  lb. 
per  square  foot  of  the  plane  projection  of  a 
cylindrical  surface.  The  bed-joint  of  least  sta- 
bility is  210  ft.  above  ground.  In  tho  great  Port 
Dundas  chimney,  468  ft.  high  from  foundation 
to  top,  the  bed-joint  of  least  stability  is  200  ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  the  greatest  safe  pressure 
of  wind  is  67  lb.  per  square  foot  of  plane  sur- 
face, or  33  i Ib.  per  square  foot  of  the  plane  pro- 
jection of  a cylindrical  surface  ; so  that  here  it 
may  be  considered  that  there  is  an  excess  of 
stability. 

Messrs.  Oostling’s  (Cement-works)  Chimney, 
NorthHeet. — This  chimney  has  a height,  from 
the  foundation  to  the  top,  of  227  ft.  (220  ft. 
from  tho  ground-level).  Tho  outside  diameter 
is,  at  the  base,  30  ft.,  and  at  the  ground-line 
22  ft.  The  inside  diameter  is,  at  the  ground- 
line,  14  ft.  6 in. ; and  the  outside  diameter  at  the 
top  is  lift.  The  inside  diameter  at  the  top  is 

9 ft.  6 in.,  reduced,  at  4 ft.  7^  in.  from  the  top  to 
8 ft.  9 in.  The  rate  of  progress  in  building  was 
under  15  ft.  per  week,  or  2 ft.  6 in.  per  working- 
day.  The  bricks  chiefly  used  were  Rutter’s 
“ paviors,”  or  best  picked  stocks.  The  mortar 
was  made  of  tho  best  Dorking  grey-stone  lime  and 
the  best  Thames  sand,  and  every  few  courses  of 
work  were  grouted  in  with  Portland  cement. 
Part  of  this  shaft  fell  in  October,  1873,  and  was 
rebuilt  and  finished  by  August,  1874.  Special 
precaution  was  taken,  in  rebuilding,  that  all  the 


bricks  should  be  wetted  before  being  laid.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  James  Cabitt,  the  builder 
being  Mr.  Blagburn. 

Chimneys  at  the  Georgs-Marien  Ironworks, 
near  Osnabruck. — The  first  chimney,  erected  in 
1857,  has  a height  of  180  ft.,  with  a clear  width 
at  the  bottom  of  10  ft.  9 in.,  and  at  the  top  of 
7 ft.  The  height  of  the  square  basement,  built 
in  sandstone,  is  30  ft.  The  shaft  is  octagonal, 
and  of  brick,  tbe  walls  being  made  of  six 
different  thicknesses,  consisting  of  a brick  and  a 
half  at  the  top,  and  of  four  bricks  at  the  bottom 
(tbe  length  of  the  bricks  used  at  Georgs-Marien- 
hutte  is  10  in.).  Two  other  chimneys,  102  ft. 
high,  have  also  a square  basement  of  sandstone 
and  an  octagonal  shaft  of  bricks,  with  a clear 
width  of  4 ft.  at  the  top,  and  of  6 ft.  3 in.  at  the 
bottom.  The  walls  of  these  shafts  are  each 
1 ft.  8 in.  thick  at  tbe  top,  and  2ft.  6 in.  thick  at 
the  bottom.  A fourth  chimney,  erected  in  1868, 
has  a height  of  102  ft.,  a clear  width  of  7 ft.  at 
the  top,  and  9 ft.  at  the  bottom.  The  shaft  is 
bnilt  in  four  thicknesses,  of  a brick,  a brick  and 
a half,  two  bricks,  and  two  bricks  and  a half ; 
whilst  the  base,  18  ft.  in  height,  and  made  of 
sandstone,  is  3 ft.  6 in.  thick.  Tbe  shaft  of 
this  chimney  is  bnilt  from  tbe  base  to  the  top  in 
such  a manner  that  it  forms  in  the  circumference 
four  separate  parts,  which  are  simply  brought 
in  contact  with  each  other,  without  being 
jointed  by  mortar.  This  construction  has  been 
found  to  answer  exceedingly  well,  and  is  recom- 
mended for  chimneys  exposed  to  various  tern- 
peratores ; as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
chimneys  connected  with  coke-ovens,  the  gases 
of  which  are  either  appUed  to  the  firing  of 
boilers  or  are  allowed  to  escape  directly  into  tbe 
chimney  in  tho  event  of  the  boilers  being  laid 
off  for  cleaning  or  repairs.  The  latter  arrange- 
ments have,  however,  been  altered  so  far  that, 
with  the  hot  gases,  cold  air  is  simultaneously 
admitted  into  the  chimney.  The  most  recently- 
erected  chimney,  built  in  1870,  is  sufficient  for 
twenty  of  the  Cornish  boilers,  and  has  a height 
of  120  ft.,  and  a cii’cular  shaft  of  a clear  diameter 
of  10  ft.  at  the  top,  and  10  ft.  10  in.  at  the 
bottom.  This  chimney  has  no  base,  and  the 
thickness  of  tho  walls  decreases  in  seven  steps, 
from  four  bricks  to  one  brick  (10  in.  each). 
Tho  circular  form  has  been  chosen,  in  order  to 
save  the  expensive  base  and  the  many-shaped 
bricks  necessary  for  octagonal  chimneys.  All 
the  chimneys  have  been  erected  without  scaf- 
folding,  and  by  conveying  the  materials  through 
the  inner  space  of  the  chimney. 

The  Chimney  at  the  Orosvenor-road  Fumping 
Station  of  the  western  district  of  the  metro- 
politan main  drainage  works  is  constructed  of 
gault  bricks,  with  Portland  stone  dressings.  It 
is  200  ft.  high,  and  has  a campanile-liko  appear- 
ance. It  is  a model  shaft  in  its  style.  Tho 
foundations  . of  the  shaft  rest  upon  a mass  of 
concrete  35  ft.  square,  carried  down  to  the  clay. 
The  shaft  is  constructed  double.  The  circular 
central  shaft,  7 ft.  in  diameter,  serves  for  the 
smoke,  while  the  outer  square  casing  encloses  a 
staii’case  consisting  of  220  stone  steps,  reaching 
to  the  top,  which  is  terminated  by  a heavy  iron 
capping  and  stone  cornice.  This  square  tower 
measures  21  ft.  at  the  base,  and  15  ft.  at  the 
summit.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  was  tbe  engi- 
neer-iu-ebief,  Mr.  Lovick  being  the  resident 
engineer.  The  bricks  were  pnrpose-maclo,  and 
gradually  tapered  from  1 ft.  6 in.  to  1 ft.  2 in. 
The  lightning  conductor  is  of  copper  tube. 

Messrs.  Abraham  Stott  ^ Sons’  Cavity  Chim- 
ney, Oldham. — The  height  of  this  chimney  from 
foundation  to  top  is  180  ft.,  the  height  from 
ground-level  being  168  ft.  The  external  diameter 
is  16  ft.  at  base  and  7 ft.  6 in.  at  top,  the 
internal  diameter  at  base  being  6 ft.  The 
height  of  the  cavity  was  30  ft.  After  comple- 
tion, this  chimney  leaned  over  considerably  on 
one  side,  and  the  owners  entered  into  a contract 
with  two  brothers,  who  were  chimney-builders, 
to  “saw”  the  chimney;  but  instead  of  sawing, 
they  took  out  a whole  course  of  bricks,  and, 
while  one  of  the  men  was  on  a scaffold  about  a 
third  of  the  distance  from  the  ground  engaged 
at  the  work,  the  stack  fell  over,  except  about 
30  ft.  from  tho  base,  and  killed  one  of  the  men. 

Concrete  Chimney,  South  Docks,  Sunderland. — 
In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  River  Wear  Commissioners 
have  erected,  from  the  designs  of  their  engineer, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Wake,  large  chain-cable  and  anchor- 
testing  works  at  their  South  Docks  at  Sunder- 
land. Tho  whole  of  the  buildings  are  constructed 
of  concrete,  built  with  Tail’s  patent  apparatus, 
by  Mr.  George  Grainger.  The  design  included 
two  boiler-house  chimneys,  one  of  which  has 
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just  been  completed,  and  as  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  chimney  of  the  kind  bnilt  of  concrete 
and  without  scaffolding  in  this  country,  some 
brief  description  of  the  manner  of  its  erection 
may  be  of  interest.  The  chimney  is  carried  up 
square  until  it  is  well  clear  of  the  level  of  roof 
of  testing. house,  the  dimensions  being  22  ft. 
3 in.  by  7 ft.  6 in.  by  7 ft.  6 in.,  the  construction 
of  this  portion  presenting  no  feature  of  novelty. 
At  this  level  the  comers  are  gradually  taken  off 
the  square  base,  until,  at  the  height  of  24  ft.  9 in. 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  is  brought 
into  the  octagonal  form  of  the  tapering  portion 
of  the  chimney,  that  the  profile  of  base  mould 
might  be  shown  to  greater  advantage.  This 
octagonal  and  tapering  portion  of  chimney,  in 
which  the  interest  and  difficulty  of  the  work 
chiefly  centred,  was  moulded  in  the  following 
manner  : — Panels  3 ft.  in  height  were  formed 
of  J-in.  boards,  hinged  together  in  pairs 
at  their  outer  edges,  being  so  proportioned  that 
the  lines  of  their  inner  edges,  when  produced, 
came  into  one  point  at  the  centre,  at  half  the 
height  of  this  section  of  the  chimney,  the  inter- 
mediate space  being  made  up  by  a wedge-piece, 
which,  after  the  concrete  poured  between  the 
panels  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  chimney- 
walls  had  set,  was  easily  reduced  to  meet  the 
decrease  in  size  on  the  next  left  due  to  the 
batter,  this  reduction  being  just  sufficient  to 
take  off  the  holes  in  one  side  of  the  wedge  for 
the  stud-bolts,  which  connected  it  to  the  upright 
members  of  the  frame.  When  the  stalk  of  the 
chimney  had  been  carried  up  to  the  half  of  its 
full  height,  these  panels  were  sufficiently 
reduced  to  admit  a second  set  of  intermediate 
wedges,  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  as 
those  introduced  at  the  level  of  the  base  mould, 
bringing  the  inner  edges  of  the  reduced  panels 
into  one  point  at  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  in  a manner  similar  to  that  in  which, 
at  their  original  dimensions,  they  had  been 
brought  together  at  half  of  its  height,  affording 
a tolerably  severe  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
work,  which  it  was  found  to  bear  admirably,  for 
the  uprights  being  6 ft.  in  length,  and  always 
being  moved  with  the  panels,  which  were  only 
half  that  height,  they  had  a continual  hold  of 
3 ft.  on  the  completed  portion  of  the  work, 
which  sufficiently  insured  regularity  in  lino. 
The  chimney  when  completed  was  stuccoed  with 
cement,  and  drawn  in  courses  to  imitate  stone  ; 
it  is  considered  to  present  an  excellent  example 
of  concrete  building,  both  as  regards  strength 
and  appearance;  the  chimney  being  exactly 
perpendicular,  and  the  mouldings,  which  were 
formed  in  their  respective  positions,  clear  and 
sharp  in  outline.  The  concrete  for  the  work  was 
specified  to  be  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one  part  of 
Portland  cement  to  eight  of  gravel,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  chimney  the  proportion  was  increased 
to  one  in  five  by  the  contractor,  by  whom  also 
the  simple  and  efficacious  arrangement  used  in 
building  was  devised. 

Cavity  Chimneys. — This  form  of  chimney  is 
frequently  built  in  the  North  of  England.  The 
inner  ring  is  carried  up  vertically  of  4^  in.  fire- 
brick for,  say,  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  until  it  nearly 
closes  with  the  main  shaft.  The  outer  or  main 
shaft  is  started  with  1 ft.  2 in.  work  at  base, 
and  diminishes  or  batters  regularly  towards  the 
top. 

Taking  Down  Chimneys. — There  is  an  ingenious 
arrangement  for  facilitating  the  taking  down  an 
old  chimney-shaft  which  was  employed,  some 
little  time  ago,  at  Messrs.  Gilkes,  Wilson,  Pease, 
& Co.’s  Tees  Ironworks,  Middlesbrough,  and 
which  was  designed  by  the  engineer  of  the 
works,  Mr.  Chas.  Wood.  In  consequence  of  the 
chimney-shaft,  on  which  this  arrangement  was 
employed,  standing  in  a crowded  position,  the 
plan  of  letting  it  fall  was  inadmissible,  and  it 
had  to  be  taken  down  from  the  top.  The 
question  was, — How  to  get  the  bricks  down 
with  as  little  damage  as  possible,  so  that 
they  might  be  used  again  for  building  pur- 
poses? Owing  to  the  position  of  the  chimney, 
the  bricks  could  not  be  thrown  down  outside ; 
and,  if  throvm  down  inside,  they  would  have 
been  smashed,  or  if  lowered  by  mechanical 
means,  the  process  would  have  been  very  tedious. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  was 
considered  whether  the  bricks  could  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  by  their  own  gravity  ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  be  cushioned  sufficiently  to  break 
their  fall  and  prevent  damage.  In  order  to  do 
this,  an  air-tight  iron  box  was  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney ; this  box  was  fitted 
with  an  air-tight  door,  mounted  on  hinges,  and 
closing  on  an  india-rubber  face,  against  which 
it  was  tightened  by  a wedge.  A wooden  spout 


was  then  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  box,  and  carried 
up  to  the  top  of  the  chimney ; this  spout  was 
3 J in.  by  6 in.  inside,  and  was  made  of  planks 
1^  in.  thick,  well  nailed  together,  with  a little 
white  lead  on  the  edges,  thus  making  the  spout 
perfectly  air-tight.  The  spout  was  made  in 
about  12-ft.  lengths,  and  they  were  joined 
together  by  cast-iron  sockets  or  shoes,  and 
caulked  round  with  tarred  yam,  the  whole 
apparatus  coating  about  6h  A few  stays 
were  put  inside  the  chimney  to  keep  the 
spout  steady,  and  steps  were  nailed  upon  it 
by  which  the  men  could  ascend.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  whole  of  the  spouting  being 
perfectly  air-tight,  if  a brick  filled  the  spout 
perfectly,  it  would  not  descend  ; but,  as 
the  section  of  a brick  is  3 in.  by  4^  in.,  and 
the  spout  was  3J  in.  by  5 in.,  there  was  a half- 
inch space  each  way,  through  which  the  air 
could  pass  the  brick  freely;  this  space  further 
allowing  for  any  irregularity  in  the  size  of  the 
bricks.  The  result  was,  that  the  bricks,  being 
partially  cushioned  in  their  fall,  arrived  at  the 
bottom  without  any  damage  whatever.  As  soon 
as  the  box  was  full,  the  man  at  the  bottom 
rapped  on  the  spout  as  a signal  to  stop,  and 
then  opened  the  air-tight  door  and  removed  the 
bricks  which  had  come  down.  This  being  done, 
he  again  shut  the  door,  and  signalled  to  the 
man  on  the  top  to  go  on  again.  The  man  on 
the  top  lowered  his  own  scaffold,  and  as  the 
spout  got  too  high  ho  cut  a piece  of  with  a 
saw.  If  there  was  much  mortar  adhering  to 
the  bricks,  it  was  knocked  off  before  putting 
the  latter  into  the  spout,  and  it  was  allowed, 
with  any  little  pieces,  to  fall  inside  the  chimney, 
and  was  wheeled  out.  The  plan  described  is, 
I believe,  quite  new,  and  it  is  certainly  most 
simple  and  ingenious.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  circumstances  under  which  it  might  be 
advantageously  employed. 

Straightening  a Chimneij  by  Pressure. — The 
foundation  of  a furnace-shaft  in  course  of  erec- 
tion by  M.  Dubose,  at  Havre,  had  settled  very 
irregularly,  in  consequence  of  the  very  unequal 
resistance  of  the  soil,  and  so  quickly  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  complete  it.  The  upper  part 
had  consequently  to  be  taken  down  again,  and 
the  completion  of  the  remaining  15  ft.  had  to 
bo  postponed  until  the  chimney  had  been 
straightened.  This  latter  operation  was  effected 
in  the  following  manner : — The  soil  on  the  side 
opposite  the  sinking  was  removed  to  a breadth 
of  about  4 ft.  6 in.,  and  to  the  depth  of  the  last 
stage  of  the  foundation.  Upon  the  lowest  stage 
a number  of  piers  leaning  against  the  chimney- 
shaft  were  erected  to  the  height  of  the  ground- 
level,  and  the  semicircular  ditch  thus  formed 
was  covered  with  radiating]  double  T-beams, 
which  were  protected  against  sinking  in  the  soil 
by  a layer  of  sleepers,  and  rested  on  the  piers. 
Planks  were  then  laid  on  the  beams,  and  about 
30,000  bricks  were  put  on  them.  This  one- 
sided weighting  of  the  foundation  had  the 
. desired  effect  of  bringing  the  shaft  back  to  its 
: perpendicular  position,  the  movement  within 
six  weeks  at  the  top  being  nearly  1 ft.,  so  that 
a deviation  from  the  perpendicular  was  then 
hardly  noticeable. 

Moving  a Chimney. — In  1872,  at  the  Cabot 
Mill,  Brunswick,  Me.,  a chimney,  78  ft.  high, 
7 ft.  9 in.  square  at  the  base,  and  5 ft.  9 in. 
square  at  the  top,  containing  upwards  of  40,000 
bricks,  and  weighing  more  than  100  tons,  was 
moved  20  ft.  to  make  room  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  mill,  on  the  plan  of  Benjamin  Greene’s. 
The  work  was  done  by  a process  similar  to  that 
by  which  ships  are  launched,  the  chimney 
being  slidden  along  planed  and  greased  planks. 
It  was  moved,  the  flues  connected,  and  the  fires 
started,  in  hours.  The  power  used  was  two 
screw-jacks. 

Mr.  Bancroft’s  paper  also  included  more  or 
less  fully-detailed  descriptions  of  the  following 
chimneys,  viz. : — Woolwich  Arsenal  (239  ft.  9 iu. 
high  from  foundations)  ; wronght-iron  chimney 
at  Messrs.  Schneider’s  Crensot  Works  (197  ft. 
high,  riveted  together  horizontally  and  after- 
wards raised  with  a crane) ; wrought  - iron 
chimney  at  Pittsburgh  (1  ft.  less  in  height,  and 
raised  in  the  same  manner)  ; Abbey  Mills 
Pumping  Station,  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage 
(Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  engineer)  ; Royal  Porce- 
ain  Works,  Worcester  (three)  ; retort-house, 
South  Metropolitan  Gasworks,  Old  Kent-road 
(Mr.  [G.  Livesey,  engineer) ; a chimney  at 
Boston,  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  engi- 
neer) ; and  the  chimneys  at  Den’s  Works, 
Dundee.  In  describing  the  latter  structures, 
Mr.  Bancroft  referred  at  some  length  to  Mr. 
Carmichael’s  experiments  on  draught.  We 


cannot,  however,  spare  more  space  to  the  sub- 
ject, contenting  ourselves  with  giving  the  most 
salient  items  in  the  paper. 


THREE  INDIAN  RAILWAY  BRIDGES. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  30th  of  April,  Mr* 
Bateman,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  papers  read 
were  descriptive  of  three  bridges  on  the  Punjab 
Northern  State  Railway,  viz.  r “ The  Ravi 
Bridge,”  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Mallet;  “ The  Alexandra 
Bridge,  over  the  Chenab,”  by  Mr.  H.  Lambert ; 
and  “ The  Jhelum  Bridge,”  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Avem. 

The  bridge  over  the  Ravi  at  Lahore  consisted 
of  thirty-three  spans  of  90  ft.  in  the  clear,  and 
97  ft.  6 in.  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  piers.  The  • 
piers  were  of  brickwork,  each  founded  on  three 
brick  cylinders,  sunk  70  ft.  below  the  lowest 
water-level.  Eight  vertical  tie-bars  were  built 
into  tho  brickwork.  The  piers  were  protected 
from  scour  by  concrete  blocks  thrown  round 
them.  The  girders  were  of  the  parallel  flange 
type.  The  lattice-bars  formed  two  series  of 
triangles,  inclined  at  45  degrees.  The  super- 
structure was  designed  to  carry  a footpath  on 
the  lower  flange,  and  an  asphalte  cart  roadway, 
flush  with  the  railway,  on  the  top.  The  cross- 
girders carrying  the  railway  were  suspended  in 
stirrups  from  the  upper  flange.  The  first  opera- 
tion was  the  erection  of  a temporary  wooden 
trestle-bridge,  which  was  occasionally  much 
damaged  by  floods,  but  was  easily  repaired.  It 
served  for  material  trains  for  four  years.  The 
bricks  for  the  foundation  cylinders  were  of  three 
special  forms.  The  lime  was  slightly  hydraulic, 
and  was  made  of  the  kunkur  of  the  district. 
The  mortar  was  composed  of  equal  volumes  of 
lime,  brick-dust  and  fine  river  sand.  The  con- 
crete was  made  of  broken  wasto  bi’ick  and  42 
per  cent,  of  unground  mortar.  The  excavation 
of  tho  cylinders  was  effected  principally  by 
Bull’s  dredgers.  Cylinders  of  brick,  12  ft.  6in.  in 
diameter,  and  of  the  same  height,  were  sunk 
from  10  ft.  to  12  ft. ; then  a similar  length  was 
added  and  sunk ; next  a length  of  25  ft.  was 
added,  and  sunk  usually  without  weighting 
Finally,  a length  of  20  ft.  was  built,  completing 
the  70  ft.,  which  was  sunk  sometimes  to  60  ft., 
when  a load  of  150  tons  of  rails  commonly  suf- 
ficed to  complete  the  sinking.  Among  the  tools 
used  for  excavating  tho  material  from  the  in- 
terior  of  the  cylinders  Fouracres’  “spider” 
proved  efficient.  Whenever  a cylinder  showed  a 
tendency  to  leave  the  perpendicular,  it  was  cor- 
rected by  shoring  from  the  ground,  and  by  pass- 
ing a chain  round,  the  two  ends  of  which  were 
anchored  taut  at  a distance.  Rails  laid  across 
tho  chain  produced  an  efficient  horizontal  pull. 
The  average  progress  with  the  large  cylinders 
was  2 ft.  a day  of  actual  sinking.  Half  the 
girders  were  put  together  on  the  south  bank, 
and  half  on  the  north,  and  they  were  carried 
into  place  by  two  travelling  gantry  cranes.  Tho 
floating  of  tho  girders  for  the  spans  over  tho 
main  channel  of  the  river  was  accomplished  by 
four  native  barges,  on  which  timber  staging  was 
erected. 

The  Alexandra  Bridge  was  9,300  ft.,  long  and 
100  ft.  deep.  The  first  brick  was  laid  on  the  1st 
of  November,  1871.  The  first  train  crossed  the 
bridge  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1875 ; and  it 
was  opened  on  the  27th  of  January,  1876.  In 
floods,  the  Chenab  rose  11  ft.  above  low-water 
mark,  and  its  width  at  Wuzerabadwas  3^  miles. 
The  mass  of  the  water  did  not  flow  rapidly  ; but 
the  main  stream,  corresponding  to  the  fluc- 
tuating deep  channel,  nished  through Vith  great 
velocity,  in  a serpentine  direction.  This  was 
often  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
course  of  the  river  when  obstacles  occurred. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  bed  was  driven 
before  it.  The  depth  of  the  main  current  was 
more  than  50  ft.,  moving  at  a rate  exceeding 
10  miles  an  hour.  The  ground  for  about  half  the 
space  of  3J  miles  between  the  banks  was  com- 
posed of  river  deposit.  On  this  a massive 
embankment  had  been  raised,  for  several  years, 
to  carry  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  as  far  as  possible 
across  the  river-bed,  the  rest  of  the  way  being 
over  temporary  bridges  of  boats  at  the  varying 
channels.  During  four  months  a ferry  was  esta- 
blished. A back  channel,  called  the  Pulkoo  N ullah, 
flowed  for  several  miles  parallel  to  the  main  river, 
and  in  high  flood  their  united  waters  submerged 
the  intervening  country.  The  effect  of  the  em- 
bankment was  to  dam  up  the  body  of  compara- 
tively still  water,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  river, 
and  to  divert  the  swift  moving  diagonal  current 
against  the  crumbling  shores.  Hence  the  Pulkoo 
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developed  into  a deep  navigable  channel,  800  ft. 
wide.  At  Kuthola,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Chenah,  the  river  became  "wider  by  half  a mile. 
The  main  current  set  against  the  proposed  site 
of  the  northern  abutment  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
deepest  water  was  close  under  the  nearly  ver- 
tical bank.  The  Trnnk-road  was  gradually 
falling  into  the  river,  and  a ferry  had  to  be  esta- 
blished at  the  Pulkoo.  Thus,  in  the  Wuzerabad 
Beach,  the  Chenab  had  become  wide  to  an 
abnormal  extent.  The  fine  sand  of  the  bed  was 
ascertained  to  be  about  65  ft.  in  depth,  over- 
lying clay  of  moderate  consistency.  The  rapid 
current,  moving  from  shore  to  shore,  was  likely 
not  merely  to  attack  the  bridge  piers  in  flank, 
but  also  to  scour  the  ground  from  under  them. 
Various  works  were  undertaken  to  improve  the 
site  of  the  bridge.  The  first  was  to  close  the 
Wuzerabad  navigable  channel  by  an  embank- 
ment  three  quarters  of  a mile  long.  A second 
embankment  extended  from  the  southern  abut- 
ment of  the  bridge  to  the  Pulkoo  Nullah,  to 
prevent  the  water  of  the  river  pouring  into  the 
Wuzerabad  channel  during  floods.  A third  work 
deflected  the  stream  at  right  angles  to  the 
general  alignment  of  the  railway  in  a direct 
line  through  the  bridge.  A fourth  main  work, 
being  a star-shaped  spur  of  trees  and  stones, 
was  to  prevent  the  river  cutting  behind  the  abut- 
ments in  the  event  of  disaster  to  the  up-stream 
works.  Several  subsidiary  works  wore  executed 
of  rough  tree-spurs  to  catch  floating  sand,  and 
to  assist  in  turning  the  stream  towards  the 
centre  of  the  river.  The  Chenab  training  works 
were  carried  out  by  September,  1872,  at  a cost 
of  4i  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  had  since  been  main- 
tained  at  a yearly  cost  of  half  a lakh  of  rupees. 
The  firsf  design  for  the  bridge  was,  that  it  should 
consist  of  single  well-piers  12  ft.  6 in,  in  external 
diameter,  sunk  40  ft.,  and  carrying  lattice- 
girders  \mder  the  rails,  97  ft.  6 in.  in  length  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  piers.  But  the  high  floods 
of  the  rainy  season  of  1871  led  to  the  adoiMion 
of  Power’s  three-well  system,  and  to  the  wells 
being  sunk  70  ft.  Tho  piers  were  35  ft.  long, 
8 ft.  8 in.  thick,  with  semicircular  ends,  standing 
on  similar  basements  38  ft.  long,  supported  on 
diminishing  arches  between  the  wells.  Three 
were  to  be  sunk  6 in.  apart.  The  abutments 
were  on  fifteen  wells,  sunk  to  the  same  depth 
as  tho  piers,  and  in  two  rows  parallel  to  the 
central  lino.  This  change  increased  the  quan- 
tity of  brickwork  originally  proposed  five  or 
six  times.  At  tho  close  of  the  rainy  season  of 
1871  the  curbs  of  several  of  the  piers  were 
pitched.  It  was  then  determined  to  adopt  Warren 
girders,  and  to  have  the  raiUlevel  at  the  bottom  ; 
also  to  have  sixty-four  spans,  142  ft.  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  the  bridge  was  thus  commenced. 
The  bridge  over  the  Pulkoo  back  channel  con- 
sisted of  nine  spans,  43  ft.  6 in.  from  centre  to 
centre,  with  piers  of  single  well  cylinders  sunk 
into  tho  clay  substratum  underlying  the  river 
bed.  The  ghders  were  of  plate  iron,  carrying 
the  rails  on  the  top.  On  account  of  the  great 
length  of  the  Chenab  Bridge  two  passing  places 
were  provided  by  widening  the  structure  for 
two  spans,  and  making  it  stronger.  A con- 
catenation  of  causes  led  to  the  current  of  tho 
river  running  parallel  with  the  bridge.  Ulti- 
mately a deep  trench  was  scoured  out  along  the 
face  of  the  bridge  for  more  than  a mile  in 
length,  resulting  in  the  up-stream  and  centre 
wells  of  three  of  the  piers  toppling  over  from 
insufficiency  of  base.  As  the  sites  of  three  piers 
were  blocked,  so  that  fresh  wells  could  not  be 
sunk  in  the  same  place,  two  of  the  spans  of 
the  bridge  were  modified  to  suit  the  altered 
circumstances.  The  total  cost  of  the  bridge, 
including  the  training  works,  was  65  lakhs  of 
rupees. 

The  Jhelum  Bridge  was  situated  on  the  line 
of  the  Grand  Truuk  road,  the  rivor  being  about 
5,000  ft.  wide.  The  bed  -was  of  sand,  15  ft.  to 
20  ft.  deep,  overlying  a thick  stratum  of  boulders 
and  shingle.  The  fall  of  the  bed  was  1 ft.  per 
mile,  and  the  approximate  discharge  of  the 
river  at  high  flood  -n-aa  200,000  cubic  feet  per 
second ; the  maximum  recorded  surface-velocity 
being  8"66  ft.  per  second.  The  length  of  the 
bridge  was  4,875  ft.  between  tho  abutments, 
with  training  works  on  the  left  banks.  There 
were  fifty  spans  of  90  ft.  each,  giving  forty-nine 
piers  and  two  abutments.  The  right  abutment 
and  the  throe  contiguous  piers  were  founded  in 
the  boulder  stratum.  The  foundations  were 
brick  cylinders,  thi-ee  in  a line  transverse  to  the 
bridge,  a centre  one,  12  ft.  6 in.  in  external 
diameter,  and  two  flanking  ones,  each  10  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  brickwork  was  built  on  a sub- 
stantial wrought-iron  curb,  to  which  it  was 


bonded  by  circular  flat  iron  rings  and  vertical 
round-iron  tie-rods.  Three  rings  were  intro- 
duced in  the  32.ft.  length  of  brickwork,  at 
intervals  of  10  ft.,  and  tho  tie-rods,  starting 
from  the  curb,  went  through  the  whole  length 
of  brickwork  in  tho  well.  In  the  smaller  wells 
there  were  eight  rods,  and  nine  in  the  larger 
wells.  The  rings  were  of  flat  iron,  3 ft.  broad 
by  -fy  in.  thick.  The  brickwork  of  the  smaller 
wells  was  2 ft.  thick;  that  of  the  larger  wells 
was  3 ft.  3 in.  thick.  It  was  composed  of 
specially-made  radiating  bricks,  set  in  mortar 
consisting  of  one  part  of  stone  lime,  two  parts 
of  kuukur,  and  six  parts  of  fine  brick-dust,  tho 
whole  well  ground  together.  The  wells  were 
successfully  sunk  through  artificial  islands. 
They  were  filled  with  concrete,  and  connected 
by  email  arches.  The  superstructm'e  of  the 
piers  was  27  ft.  6 in.  long,  7 ft.  6 in.  wide,  with 
semicircular  cut-waters.  They  were  carried  up 
21  ft.  above  low  water.  The  abutments  were 
founded  on  three  wells,  each  12  ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter,  and  were  similar  to  tho  piers,  but 
flanked  with  longitudinal  wing  walls.  Nearly 
nine  wells  were  sunk  per  month.  A spur  of 
earth  and  boulders,  4,800  ft.  in  length,  was  made 
from  the  left  abutment  of  the  bridge  to  the 
high  ground  forming  tho  left  bank  of  the  river, 
as  a protection  against  the  river  getting  in  tho 
rear  of  the  bridge  abutment.  Moreover,  an 
average  amount  of  13,467  cubic  feet  of  boulders 
had  been  thrown  round  each  of  the  piers.  The 
boulders  formed  a local  supply  of  material 
ready  to  be  dropped  iuto  any  holes  scoured  out 
around  the  piers,  and  gave  support  to  the  piers 
to  resist  the  overturning  action  of  the  stream. 
The  superstructure  was  composed  of  a pair  of 
lattice-girders,  connected  on  the  top  by  an  upper 
roadway  of  cross  girders  and  rail  - bearers, 
covered  by  buckle  and  flat  plates,  braced  on 
tbeir  under  sides.  This  upper  roadway  carried 
the  railway  and  two  footways.  There  was  a 
lower  roadway  for  foot-passengers  and  mules 
and  ponies  only.  A detailed  account  was  given 
of  the  girders  and  roadways,  and  of  the  erection 
of  tho  girders.  The  total  cost  of  the  bridge, 
including  the  protective  works,  had  been 
139, 502^.,  or  28L  11s.  per  lineal  foot. 


KEBLE  COLLEGE,  OXFOllD. 

The  new  Dining-Hall  and  Library  of  Keble 
College,  Oxford,  were  formally  opened  on  the 
25th  ult., — the  anniversary  of  Keble’s  birth,  the 
foundation-stone  of  tho  College  having  been 
laid  just  ten  years  previously  by  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Tho  chapel  also  was 
opened,  aud  the  foundation-stone  of  tho  Hall 
and  Library  laid,  on  the  same  day  two  years 
ago,  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Chancellor  of 
the  University.  The  new  bnildings,  which  have 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Butter- 
field, architect,  by  Messrs.  Parnell,  of  Bugby, 
comprise,  besides  the  hall  and  library,  common 
rooms,  senior  and  junior,  and  a lecture-room. 
The  style  of  the  new  buildings  is  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  college.  Tho  hall 
measures  127  ft.  iu  length,  by  35  ft.  in  breadth. 
The  library  is  somewhat  smaller.  The  common 
rooms  and  lecture-room  are  under  the  library. 
Tho  kitchen  with  its  offices  and  the  buttery  are 
of  unusual  size,  since  the  system  of  common 
meals  demands  far  greater  accommodation  than 
with  the  college  arrangements  which  obtain 
elsewhere.  The  interior  does  not  depend  for  its 
decoration  upon  the  architect  alone.  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt’s  picture,  the  “ Light  of  tho 
World,”  presented  to  the  college  by  Mrs. 
Combe,  is  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  library. 
A portrait  of  Mr.  Keble,  by  Mr.  George  Bich- 
mond,  ll.A.,  has  also  been  presented  by  him  to 
the  college,  and  is  placed  over  the  “high table” 
in  the  ball.  Portraits  of  Archbishop  Longley, 
who  laid  tho  foundation-stone  of  the  college  on 
St.  Mark’s  Day  ten  years  since,  and  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Gibbs,  the  munificent  donor  of  the 
chapel,  by  Mr.  Ouless,  after  Boxall,  as  well  as 
of  the  late  Dr.  Shirley,  who  took  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  Keble  Memorial  Fund,  are  also 
placed  iu  a group  at  tho  west  end  of  the  hall, 
imbedded  in  the  wainscot  panelling.  The  entire 
hall  is  suiTouuded  with  a low  wainscoting,  The 
windows  contain  medallion  portraits  of  the 
founders  of  the  several  colleges,  the  arms  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  the  Diocese  of  Oxford, 
of  the  University,  and  of  Mr.  Gibbs ; at  the 
foot  of  the  windows  run  mottoes  selected 
from  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Psalms. 
The  only  group  of  figures  in  the  windows  is  that 
of  the  “ Supper  at  Emmaus,”  in  the  upper 


tracery  of  the  east  "window.  The  roof,  of 
wagon-head  form,  is  elaborately  painted,  and 
on  one  side  of  the  hall  is  a minstrels’  gallery. 
On  issuing  from  the  hall  the  "visitor  finds  himself 
in  an  extremely  lofty  vestibule,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  lies  the  library,  fitted  up  with 
reading  recesses,  lined  with  bookshelves,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Bodleian.  Here  is  already  a 
large  collection  of  books, — Mr.  Keble’s, — Dr. 
Newman’s  presents,  inscribed  “ Amico  suo  dilec- 
tissimo  Joannis  Kehle,”  and  those  of  other 
munificent  benefactors.  Lord  Beauchamp,  for 
instance,  presenting  the  whole  Bollandist  col- 
lection of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  Facing  the 
entrance  are  two  lofty  windows,  containing 
appropriate  mottoes  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
pictures  respectively  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
aud  the  Tree  of  Life.  Under  the  window  is 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  picture  before  mentioned. 
The  senior  common  room, — a very  fine  apart- 
mfent, — is  interesting  as  containing  writing  and 
other  tables,  the  present  of  Canon  Liddon, 
which  were  in  constant  use  by  the  author  of 
the  “ Christian  Year.”  In  the  junior  common 
room,  which  is  for  undergraduate  use,  the 
principal  object  is  at  present  the  portrait  of 
tlie  Warden,  by  Mr.  Bichmond.  The  whole  of 
this  costly  pile  of  buildings  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  college  by  benefactors  who  were, 
until  the  opening  day,  anonymous.  At  the 
luncheon,  however,  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs  announced 
that  the  donors  were  his  cousins,  Mr.  Antony 
Gibbs  and  Mr.  Martin  Gibbs,  sons  of  the  late 
Mr.  Antony  Gibbs,  of  Tyutesfield,  who  gave 
the  chapel. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  chapel  in  1876 
numerous  other  buildings  have  been  completed 
in  the  same  style  as  the  ^ arlier  portions  of  the 
college.  Additional  sets  of  rooms  have  been 
built,  giving  in  all  accommodation  for  140 
students  within  the  college  walls,  the  principle 
of  the  place  being  intramural  residence ; aud 
the  Warden’s  lodgings,  a large  and  handsome 
pile,  has  been  erected  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  college,  constitutiug  one  angle  of  a second 
quadrangle. 


ALLEGED  INSANITARY  ELATS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  tho  3rd  inst.,  the  Superintending 
Architect  reported  upon  an  application  made  by 
Messi's.  Sutton  & Dudley,  builders,  for  permis- 
sion to  erect  houses,  in  he  new  streets  to  be 
formed  on  tho  Surrey  Gardens  Estate,  of  a 
greater  height  than  the  width  of  the  roads, 
recommending  that  the  application  bo  referred 
to  tho  Building  Act  Committee  for  consideration 
and  report.  Mr.  Selway  said  it  was  desired  to 
erect  tho  buildings  in  question  14  ft.  higher  than 
the  width  of  tho  street.  Ho  felt  it  his  duty  to 
move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  application  be 
not  granted.  If  the  Board  acceded  to  the  appli- 
cation, they  would  be  doing  one  of  the  very 
things  which  they  were  now  promoting  a Bill  in 
Parliament  to  prevent.  Mr.  Fowler  supported 
the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  architect’s 
recommendation.  Tho  applicants  were  the 
builders  of  Palatinate-buildings,  iu  New  Kent- 
road  and  Albany-road.  Those  buildings  were 
arranged  iu  flats,  were  exceedingly  well  con- 
structed, of  good  materials,  and  the  sanitary 
conditions  were  unimpeachable.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  buildings  of  the  same  character  on 
the  Surrey  Gardens  Estate.  Mr.  B.  P.  Taylor 
also  supported  the  architect's  recommendation, 
and  said  that  tho  applicants  ought  to  be  en- 
corn-aged  rather  than  hindered  in  their  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Selway,  in  reply,  said  ho  was  quite 
aware  of  the  kind  of  buildings  proposed  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  in  question.  He  had  seen 
those  already  referred  to,  and  more  wretched 
buildings  were  not  to  bo  found  in  London, — -he 
meant  among  new  buildings.  The  area  at  the 
back  of  the  buildings  in  New  Kent-road  was  a 
mere  well,  into  which  no  sunshine,  and  very 
little  air,  could  over  enter.  It  was  exceedingly 
undesirable  that  these  enormous  buildings 
should  be  carried  up  to  such  great  heights.  It 
was  true  that  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Pea- 
body Trust  and  others  were  carried  up  to  a great 
height,  but  where  this  was  the  case  the  streets 
were  old  thoroughfares,  and  the  Board  had  no 
control  over  the  height  of  the  buildings  there. 
In  newly-laid-out  streets,  however,  the  Board 
would  not  be  doing  its  duty  did  it  sanction  the 
violation  of  sanitary  laws.  The  Board  had  to 
enforce  an  Act  which  said  that  all  now  streets 
should  be  40  ft.  wide,  and  that  the  houses  should 
not  exceed  the  width  of  the  streets.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee. 
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PAKIS  AKI)  ITS  EXHIBITION. 


It  is  said  that  the  Preach  are  good  at  a rush, 
but  that  rvhen  steady  and  dogged  resolntion  is 
requisite,  the  English  beat  them  hollow.  A rush, 
a wonderful  rush  too,  was  made  in  the  Erhibi- 
night  prior  to  the  opening. 
VVe  left  it,  at  half-past  seven  on  Tuesday  evening, 
iipnl  30th,  very  much  in  a state  of  chaos.  We 
entered  again  after  breakfast  the  following 
morning,  and,  lo  and  behold,  the  twenty  long 
miles  of  corridors  and  avenues  had  all  been 
swept  and  garnished.  An  army  of  20,000  men 
had  done  this,  and  much  else ; for  thousands  of 
glass  cases  that  had  stood  empty  the  night 
before  were  now  stocked,  all  ready  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  world  at  large.  Lighted  in  part  by 
the  singularly  beautiful  electric  light,  and  in 
part  by  ordinary  lamps,  the  amount  of  work  got 
throngh  in  the  Exhibition  during  that  one 
eventful  night  was  simply  astounding. 

The  greatest  difficulty  existed  in  gaining  an 
entrance  upon  the  morning  of  opening.  English- 
men, however,  were  readily  admitted  at  the 
Porte  Decazes,  opposite  the  British  Commission 
Offices,  in  the  Avenue  de  Suffren.  The  French 
police  are  a queer  race,  and,  like  the  fair  sex, 
do  not  reason;  if,  therefore,  any  Briton  has  in 
future  any  misunderstanding  in  getting  into  the 
building,  with  or  without  a ticket,  let  Inm  resort 
to  the  Porte  Decazes,  where  he  will  find  the  union- 
jack,  flying  at  our  Commission  office  close  by,  a 
singular  incentive  to  the  officials.  The  photo- 
graphic season-tickets  have,  most  of  them,  been 
dealt  out  to  the  various  exhibitors.  A French 
version  of  one’s  name  is  inscribed  upon  the  back 
of  each.  This  time  they  dub  me  “ Hams  Hems.” 
In  1867  our  friends  rendered  my  patronymic 
“Darry  Dems.”  I have  the  two  tickets  before 
me.  They  are  precisely  the  same  size,  and  are 
neither  larger  nor  smaller  than  were  the  tickets 
at  Vienna.  At  this  latter  Exhibition,  however, 
no  photographs  were  attached.  At  Philadelphia 
photographs  were  required,  and  the  ticket  took 
the  form  of  a little  book.  Every  day  the  Show 
was  to  be  open  was  marked  upon  squares  around 
this,  and  upon  the  entrance  of  the  bearer  the 
square  corresponding  with  the  date  was  punched 
through.  Hence  only  one  visit  a day  could  be 
made  with  the  season-ticket. 

The  opening  ceremony  at  Paris  was  fairly 
imposing,  but  if  there  were  really  80,000  soldiers 
present  they  made  a very  poor  show.  I should 
have  guessed  20,000  at  the  most,  and,  being  an 
old  volunteer,  I do  not  think  I am  much  mistaken. 
Of  the  assembled  princes,  &c.,our  own  Prince  of 
Wales,— in  scarlet  coat  and  plumed  cocked 
hat,— looked  by  far  the  beat ; and  next  to  him 
the  most  imposing  men  were  two  Russian 
generals  in  white  tunics,  and  golden  helmets,— 
the  latter  crowned  by  double- headed  eagles 
having  outspread  wings  in  the  same  metal. 
These  birds  were  7 in.  or  8 in.  high,  and  beauti- 
fully  modelled.  The  corUge  did  not  pass 
through  the  British  Section,  as  nearly  all  the 
“dailies”  have  reported,  but  ly  it,  and  straight 
up  the  street  of  representative  houses. 

On  the  day  of  opening  the  French  Restaurant 
raised  its  prices,  and  charged  a franc  (lOd.)  for 
each  glass  of  beer.  A great  row  ensued, — 
crockery  and  glasses  were  broken,  tables  over- 
turned, and  much  clamour  made.  The  waiters 
looked  frightened,  and  the  manager  very  pale. 

I think  they  were  taught  a lesson.  At  present 
there  is  only,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  one  set  of 
■w.c.’s,  and  the  charge  for  their  use  is  2id.  This, 
to  those  constantly  at  the  Exhibition,  is  no  in- 
considerable item.  The  enclosed  space  being 
2,000  yards  or  more  long,  and  a third,  perhaps, 
of  that  distance  wide,  locomotion  becomes  a 
serious  thing.  Hence  ten  pillar-boxes  have  been 
established  at  given  points  within  the  buildings  ; 
and  collections  are  made  every  two  hours  by  a 
staff  of  just  a score  of  postmen. 

It  is  in  the  Italian  Court  that  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  work — artistically  speaking — is 
to  be  found.  Much  of  their  marble  sculpture 
18  singularly  full  of  grace  and  power,  whilst 
samples  of  their  wood-carving  in  walnut  are  un- 
rivalled throughout  the  Exhibition.  It  is  pos- 
siblo  that  some  of  it  may  be  too  delicate  to  come 
under  the  term  of  useful  ornament,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  wondrously  beautiful. 

The  Americans  have  brought  some  useful 
things  over,  and  have  capital  little  chariot- 
planes,  which  they  can  sell  for  about  6d.  a-piece. 
These  planes  I know,  from  experience,  to  be 
superior  to  ^ything  else  of  their  class. 

In  the  British  section  there  is  a large  piece  of 
carving  in  box.-wood.  It  is  called  the  “ HeUcon 
x Ottutais,  and  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  work* 


manship  of,  perhaps,  some  4 ft.  high.  It  is  not 
unlike  a Chinese  temple,  and  a card  informs  the 
visitor  that  it  was  made  by  a Scotch  peasant. 
The  villager  in  question  is  also  present,  and  from 
him  we  leam  that  he  took  seven  years  over  the 
work,  and  made  it  entirely  with  two  old  chisels 
and  a pocket-knife.  Had  be,  in  the  first  place, 
spent  a sovereign  in  procuring  a dozen  or  two  of 
proper  carving  tools,  he  would  probably  have 
completed  his  work  in  half  the  time,  and  saved 
three  years  and  a-half  of  a valuable  life.  Had 
the  man  had  any  sort  of  art-training  he  might 
have  become  a second  Stevens  or  a Godfrey 
Sykes.  As  it  is,  he  prides  himself  upon 
originality,  and  that  his  work  belongs  to  no 
known  style ! 

The  asphalte  used  by  the  French  seems  to 
have  excellent  setting  powers,  it  is  scarcely 
laid  down  ere  it  becomes  perfectly  hard,  setting 
almost  as  quickly  as  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
tram-rails,  by  which  goods  have  been  brought 
into  the  Exhibition,  and  the  turn-tables,  still 
remain  in  their  respective  positions.  They  are 
merely  buried  in  a coating  of  cement,  and,  at 
the  last  day, — upon  the  close  of  the  building, — 
will  rise  again  for  future  use. 

The  B6tel  Dieu  is  now  nearly  complete,  and 
in  the  finished  portion  there  are  now  500  beds 
occupied.  We  were  glad  to  find,  in  a careful 
perambulation  of  the  building,  that  none  of  our 
country-folk  lay  sick  there.  The  wards  have 
capital  corridors  for  promenading  in,  these 
communicating  with  the  court-yards  by  open 
arcading.  The  salles  or  wards  themselves 
have  oak  parquet  floors,  and  arched  ceilings, 
the  latter,  "with  the  walls,  are  whitewashed.  The 
beds  are  four-posted,  furnished  with  white 
curtains,  and  rather  too  close  together.  They 
average  twenty-four  in  a ward.  The  fittings 
are  all  good.  The  patients’  lockers  are  of 
polished  oak,  with  marble  tops.  The  kitchens 
are  superb,  and  the  cooking  apparatus,  — 
heated  by  hot-air  or  steam,  — |of  very  high 
character. 

The  decorations  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  close 
by,  are,  of  course,  finished;  but  the  chapel  does 
not  seem  to  be  used  save  as  a show-place.  There 
is  neither  altar,  chairs,  nor  priest  there. 

Very  good  is  much  of  the  stonework  in  the 
city.  Paris  Las  rebuilt  itself,  and  much  of  its 
masonry  is  excellent.  The  new  Avenue  de 
I Opera  is  nearly  complete,  and  the  scaffoldings 
have  been  mostly  removed.  There,  as  every- 
where else,  we  find  capital  masonry  and  carving. 

If  our  London  masons  will  only  take  a few  days’ 
trip  to  Paris  this  summer,  they  will  laugh  to  acorn 
such  of  their  leaders  as  in  future  may  tell  them 
foreign  stonemasons  cannot  work.  The  four  or 
five-ironed  “talking”  planes  the  French  masons 
use  are  a characteristic  featm*e.  The  irons  pro- 
ject beyond  the  wood  fully  au  inch,  aud  their  use 
is  something  between  that  of  a saw  and  a drag, 
quite  as  much  as  it  is  that  of  a plane.  It  gets 
up  fillets,  Ac.,  with  groat  nicety  and  despatch. 
Beddmg  the  stones  merely,  fixing,  and  then 
working  them  in  situ,  takes  an  immense  deal  of 
head  labour  from  the  foreman’s  shoulders,  and, 
as  no  templets  are  required,  must  save  a little 
fortune,  in  zinc  alone,  in  the  coui’se  of  a year. 
The  French  joinery,  as  a rule,  seems  inferior  to 
our  own. 

It  really  behoves  every  thoughtful  workman 
to  try  his  best  to  spend  a week  during  the  coming 
season  in  Paris.  This  need  not  cost  him  much, 
little  more  than  being  at  home,  and  he  will  have 
a good  opportunity  thereby  for  judging  fakly 
how  we  stand  as  a nation  of  workmen  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Of  course, — 


OBITUARY. 

Me.  W.  Menzies,  the  Deputy  Surveyor  of 
Windsor  Park,  died  at  his  residence,  near 
Virginia  Water,  on  the  3rd  of  May.  The  Queen, 
who  visited  Mr.  Menzies  dui-ing  his  long  and 
painful  illness,  has  lost  in  him  a valuable 
servant,  whose  constant  endeavour  was  to  do 
his  duty  and  to  serve  her  Majesty  faithfully 
Mr.  Menzies  was  the  architect  of  some  model 
farms  on  the  Royal  Property  (illustrated  in  a 
previous  volume  of  the  Builder),  and  published 
a book  to  which  we  drew  attention  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance. 


“ Our  Tery  eyea 

Are  aometimea  like  our  jud^enta,  blind;” 
but,  after  all,  “ seeing  is  believing,”  and  although 
wo  may  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  the 
house  opposite,  it  may  bo  as  well  to  see  what 
they  can  do  in  the  shop  “ over  the  way.” 

Hakry  Hems. 


Insanitary  Property  at  Liverpool.— A 

Liverpool  paper  says,—"  We  understand  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  have  refused  to 
grant  a provisional  order  to  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sanitary 
Act  of  1864,  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  and 
demolish  insanitary  property  more  expedi- 
tiously than  at  present.  We  believe,  however, 
the  objection  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
is  more  to  the  particular  form  in  which  the 
Council  seek  to  obtain  the  powers  than  to  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  request,  aud  that 
application  in  another  direction,  if  made,  would 
b©  duly  oonaidered.’' 


THE  WORK  AT  ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 
Sir, — As  I had  an  opportunity  last  week  of 
seeing  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  moving 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
and  as  there  seems  to  have  been  some  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  strains  which  would  result 
from  the  force  as  applied  to  replace  the  wall  in 
a perpendicular  position,  perhaps  you  will  allow 
mo  to  say  a few  words  on  tho  subject,  from  an 
engineer’s  point  of  view,  and  to  make  a remark 
or  two  on  the  manner  in  which,  I think,  the  force 
might  have  been  more  advantageously  applied. 

lu  order  to  replace  the  south  wall  of  the  nave, 
which  had  receded,  in  its  proper  position,  whole- 
balk  struts  have  been  used  one  against  the  top 
of  each  pier,  and  another  row,  parallel  to  them, 
at  a higher  level ; there  are  intermediate  tim- 
bers, but  they  only  act  as  preventers.  Tho 
lower  row  of  struts,  three  in  number,  rest,  as 
described  in  your  report  last  week,  on  timber 
sills  laid  on  concrete  and  against  the  founda- 
tions of  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  and  under 
the  heel  of  each  is  placed  a hydraulic  jack. 
The  head  of  each  strut  abuts  against  a whole- 
balk  timber  which  is  built  into  tho  wall  to  bo 
moved,  and  through  which  all  the  force  is  ap- 
plied.  The  upper  row  of  struts  is  similar  in 
position,  the  thrust  being  taken  down  to  tho 
ground  outside  the  building,  and  the  force  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a hydraulic  jack  under  the 
heel  of  each,  placed  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
wall  of  the  south  aisle.  The  distance  between 
the  two  walls  being  small  in  comparison  with 
the  length  of  the  struts,  the  thrust  is  more 
nearly  vertical  than  horizontal,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  raise  tho  whole  of  the  masonry  above  each 
timber,  and  the  force  being  applied  at  the  end 
of  a beam  built  into  the  wall,  tends  to  upset  it 
inwards,  i.e.,  towards  the  north.  This  effect  will 
be  more  marked  in  the  case  of  the  upper  row  of 
struts,  as  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  masomy  is  there  less.  This  action  will 
account  for  the  opening  of  the  joints  in  the 
south  side  of  the  wall  after  the  pressure  had 
been  applied ; and  when  tho  strata  are  with- 
drawn great  strain  on  the  part  of  the  wall  at 
present  borne  by  the  timbers  ; and  if  the  openings 
aro_  only  superficially  made  good  with  cement, 
which  will  not  crush  so  easily  as  the  stone,  I 
should  expect  many  courses  to  crack. 

Besides  the  timber  mentioned  above  as  having 
been  used  for  the  pui'pose  of  forcing  the  wall 
back  into  its  pi’oper  position,  a pei-fect  grove  of 
struts  has  been  applied  to  the  south  face  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave,  to  prevent  its  being 
drawn  out  of  the  perpendicular  southwards,  by 
the  pull  of  the  bolts  which  have  been  placed 
between  the  two  walls,  and  screwed  up  as  the 
hydraulic  presses  did  their  work.  As  the 
distance  between  the  walls  of  the  nave  is  much 
greater  than  that  in  the  aisles,  the  slope  of  the 
struts  is  also  greater,  and  their  thrust  more 
nearly  horizontal ; and  I think  the  north  wall 
thus  strutted  might  with  advantage  have  been 
made  a point  d'appui  from  which  to  pull,  and 
tho  south  wall  could  then  have  been  brought 
into  position  without  any  of  the  injurious  lifting 
action  of  which  I have  spoken ; and  the  tendency 
to  raise  the  north  wall  would  have  been  slight 
in  comparison,  on  account  of  the  greater  ratio  of 
the  struts,  and  whether  this  tendency  would 
have  been  likely  to  be  injurious  would  be  a 
simple  matter  for  calculation.  The  means  by 
which  I should  have  proposed  to  apply  the 
necessary  force,  with  hydraulic  jacks  placed  at 
the  heads  of  the  struts  in  the  nave,  iron  ties, 
vertical  timbers  outside  the  walls,  and  through 
bolts,  as  at  present  applied,  would,  I am  afraid, 
take  too  long  to  describe,  and  be  scarcely  in- 
telligible without  drawings ; but  perhaps  I have 
said  enough  to  explain  my  meaning,  and  I trust 
that  you  may  think  my  remarks  on  this  success- 
ful work,  although  they  take  the  form  of  criti- 
cism after  the  event,  "worthy  of  a place  in  yozir 
paper.  Rbginald  £.  Middleton,  O.E. 
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DISTRICT  SURVETOESHIPS. 

MErKOPOLlTAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

Ar  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Vulliamy,  the 
Saperinteoding  Architect,  presented  a report 
annonncing  the  decease  of  Mr.  Henry  Baker, 
District  Surveyor  of  St.  Pancras.  Mr.  Purniss 
moved  that  the  report  be  referred  to  the  Build- 
ing Act  Committee,  to  consider  and  report  as  to 
the  advisability  of  dividing  the  district.  Mr. 
Watkins,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said  that 
the  fees  received  last  year  by  the  District  Sur- 
veyor amounted  to  the  average  for  the 

last  three  years  being  947L  The  district  was 
therefore  one  which  might  advantageously  be 
divided  into  at  least  two  districts.  The  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and  a discussion  then  arose  as  to 
the  appointment  of  a surveyor  ad  infertm.  By  some 
members  it  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Frederick 
Wallen  should  be  appointed,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  acting  as  “ deputy  ” for  Mr. 
Baker  for  some  time  past.  Mr.  Selway,  however, 
moved  that  the  usual  course  be  adopted  of  placing 
the  district  pro  tern,  in  the  hands  of  the  surveyor 
of  the  adjoining  district,  viz.,  Mr.  Sedlcy.  This 
having  been  seconded,  Mr.  Runtz  said  that  Mr. 
Wallen  had  been  performing  the  duties  for  some 
time  past  very  satisfactorily,  and  he  had  been  for 
some  years  before  the  Board  as  a candidate 
for  a surveyorship.  He  therefore  hoped  that 
Mr.  Wallen  would  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
district,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  Mr.  Cufflin 
concurred,  as  it  would  look  invidious,  he  thought, 
to  oust  Mr.  Wallen  from  the  performance  of  the 
duties  which  ho  had  been  ably  fulfilling  as  the 
deputy  of  the  late  district  surveyor.  It  w'as 
pointed  out,  however,  by  Mr,  Selway  and  otlier 
members,  that  Mr.  Wallen  had  not  been  acting 
as  a deputy  district  surveyor  recognised  by 
the  Board ; that,  in  fact,  he  had  simply  been 
Ml-.  Baker’s  managing  clerk  in  the  district  office, 
no  doubt  doing  most  of  the  responsible  work, 
but  owing  responsibility  to  Mi*.  Baker,  and  not 
to  tbe  Board.  In  the  end,  Mr.  Selway’s  motion 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Vulliamy  also  presented  a report  on  a 
letter  from  Mr.  John  Turner,  district  surveyor 
of  East  Islington,  requesting  the  Board  to 
extend  the  appointment  of  his  son,  Mr.  J.  Goldi- 
cutt  Turner,  as  his  deputy  for  a further  period. 
Mr.  Vulbamy  recommended  that  permission  be 
granted  for  a further  period  of  six  months. 
This  recommendation  gave  rise  to  further  dis- 
cussion, in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  R.  P.  Taylor 
asked  how  long  Mr.  Turner’s  duties  bad  been  per- 
formed by  deputy  in.  this  way  ? Mr.  Vulliamy 
replied  that  it  was  since  January,  1876.  Mr. 
Taylor  said  it  was  higli  time  some  principle 
should  be  laid  down  as  to  how  often,  if  at  all, 
the  appointment  of  a deputy  pro  tern,  should  be 
renewed.  He  moved  that  the  subject  be  referred 
to  the  Building  Act  Committee,  but  subse- 
quently, on  tho  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fowler,  con- 
sented that  the  question  should  go  to  tho  Works 
Committee.  Mr.  Fowler  said  it  was  an  import- 
ant question  whether,  in  the  public  interests, 
district'  surveyors,  when  unable  to  fulfil  their 
duties  in  person,  thi’ough  physical  or  other  dis- 
abilities, should  not  bo  compelled  to  resign,  if 
unfit  to  continue  their  duties  after  an  interval 
of  six  months.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  long 
and  faithful  service  which  Mr.  Tuiuer  had 
rendered,  but  the  Board,  as  a public  body,  must 
do  its  duty.  Mr.  Richardson  thought  that  the 
adoption  of  auy  hard-aud-fast  rule  would  bo 
productive  of  great  hardship  in  certain  cases. 
The  motion  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Works 
Committee  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Vulliamy  also  submitted  a letter  which 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Good,  district 
surveyor  of  Poplar,  in  which  the  writer  said 
that  failing  health  and  increasing  infirmities 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  his  appoint- 
ment, which  be  had  held  for  forty  years.  The 
average  annual  amount  of  fees  received  during 
the  last  three  years  Mr.  Vulliamy  reported  to 
be  6281.  5s.  Id.  As  tho  district  consists  of  two 
parishes,  Bow  and  Poplar,  and  is  a very  large 
one,  it  was  desirable,  in  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  opinion, 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  Build- 
ing Act  Committee,  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  dividing  the  district.  The  chairman  (Mr. 
Lowman  Taylor)  said,  he  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  for  the  Board  not  to  accept  the  resig- 
nation for  the  present,  as  a serious  accident  had 
happened  by  tbe  fall  of  a building  in  Mr.  Good’s 
district  on  the  very  day  that  he  had  sent  in  his 
resignation,  and  it  was  desirable  to  know,  before 
entertaining  the  question  of  accepting  the 
resignation,  whether  Mr,  Good  had  been  in  any 


way  remiss  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
district  surveyor.  It  was  agreed  to  refer  tbe 
matter  to  the  committee,  and  to  defer  accept- 
ance of  Mr.  Good’s  resignation  for  the  present. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  “ Laws  of  Health  ” are  not  in  the  syllabus 
of  tbe  School  Board. 

At  tho  town  of  Hartland,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  there  has  for  some  time  past  been  a 
very  high  death-rate  from  zymotic  and  prevent- 
ible  diseases.  At  the  instigation  of  tho  Sanitary 
Authority,  Dr.  A.  W.  Blyth  has  inspected  this 
spot  in  the  warm  county  of  Devon,  and  his 
report  at  once  condemns  the  public  school.  He 
states'  that  the  closets  open  and  ventilate  into 
the  rooms,  and  the  drains  empty  into  a cesspit 
about  2-1:  ft.  from  the  school-wall,  and  22  ft. 
from  the  centre  of  the  well,  supplying  the 
school  with  drinking  and  washing  water. 

Tho  cesspit  is  ventilated  into  the  school  by  j 
means  of  an  untrapped  drain,  running  from  tho  ' 
lavatory  to  tho  cesspit. 

The  whole  class-room  at  the  time  of  the 
inspector’s  visit  was  infected  with  a distinct 
sewage  odour,  and  a stream  of  offensive  gas 
was  pouring  into  the  lavatories,  and  the  water 
behind  was  found  to  be  polluted.  In  the  school- 
yard  the  cesspit  was  covered  with  a loose  stone 
slab,  which  any  child  might  lift  or  kick  away. 

The  inspecting  doctor  urges  the  Sanitary 
Authority  to  take  immediate  steps  against  the 
School  Board  authority  to  compel  it  to  set  its 
school  in  decent  and  healthy  order. 


RIVER  PURIFICATION. 

The  Corporation  of  Hertford  have  placed  their 
works  for  the  purification  of  the  sewage  of  that 
town  in  the  hands  of  the  Rivers’  Purification 
Association,  who  for  an  annual  subsidy  of  3501., 
undertake  the  whole  management  of  the  place 
similarly  to  what  they  have  done  at  Coventiy, 
which  place  has  been  worked  for  some  time  by 
the  Rivers  Purification  Association  under  a sub- 
sidy from  the  Corporation  of  Coventry. 

Hertford  is  situated  on  tbe  river  Lea,  whence 
the  New  River  Company  derives  part  of  its 
supply.  The  average  daily  flow  of  sewage 
amounts  to  about  1,640,000  gallons,  the  popula- 
tion being  7,169.  Waterclosets  are  in  general 
use,  and  the  sewage,  which  is  very  dilute,  in 
consequence  of  leakage  of  subsoil  waters  into 
the  sewers,  also  contains  refuse  from  breweries. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  1854'  the  New  River  Com- 
pany obtained  powers  to  lay  down  intercepting 
main  sewers  through  the  town,  to  construct 
works  for  treating  the  sewage  by  tbe  lime 
process,  and  to  convey  tho  effluent  water  past 
the  New  River  head  into  tho  Lea,  above  the 
town  of  Ware.  These  sewage  and  outlet  works 
cost  the  New  River  Company  28,0001.,  and  they 
pay  the  Corporation  of  Hertford  6001.  a year  to 
; purify  the  sewage.  For  sixteen  years,  from 
1858  until  1875,  the  limo  process  was  used  to 
purify  tho  sewage,  at  a working  cost  of  dlOl.  a 
year,  and  was  then  given  up,  as  the  Phosphate 
Sewago  Company  took  a lease  of  the  sewage 
works. 


NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  LADIES’ 
COLLEGE  AT  CAMBERWELL. 

A LARGE  new  building  designated  the  Ladies’ 
College,  is  just  on  the  point  of  completion,  on  a 
piece  of  land  situated  in  KnatchbuU-road,  Cam- 
berwell, and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Camber- 
well New-road.  The  building  stands  about  the 
centre  of  a site  nearly  two  acres  in  extent,  and 
is  inclosed  by  boundary  walls  9 ft.  high.  It  has 
four  distinct  elevations,  but  the  principal 
frontages  are  those  facing  the  west  and  tbe  east, 
the  first-named  elevation  containing  the  chief 
architectural  features  of  the  structure.  It  is 
74  ft.  in  width,  and  42  ft.  in  height  to  the  cornice, 
with  a gable  at  the  south-west  angle,  carried  to 
a height  of  55  ft.  It  has  three  lofty  stories, 
besides  a deep  basement.  The  materials  are 
stock  bilck,  with  white  Suffolk  brick  and  Port- 
land stone  dressings.  Internally  the  building  is 
very  spacious,  and  has  accommodation  for  a large 
number  of  female  pupils  and  students.  The 
basement  contains  the  refectory  department, 
and  all  the  domestic  offices  of  the  college.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  two  schoolrooms,  each  17  ft. 
by  20  ft.  These,  with  the  obapel,  are  situated 


on  the  east  side  of  this  floor,  the  private  apart- 
ments being  on  tbe  west  side,  and  divided  from 
the  schools  and  chapel  by  a corridor  5 ft.  in 
width.  The  main  area  of  the  chapel  is  16  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  apart  from  the  chancel  and  altar  space 
and  an  adjoining  vestry. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Buckler,  of  Hereford-place,  is  tbe 
architect,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Windsor,  the  con- 
tractor.  


MODEL  PIPE  LAYING. 

The  Consett  Guardian  of  the  3rd  inst.  states 
that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Consett  Local 
Board  a report  from  the  surveyor  (Mr.  Dixon) 
was  read.  According  to  the  instructions  re- 
ceived at  the  previous  meeting,  ho  had  extended 
tho  drain  at  Rose  Mount,  and  was  surprised  to 
find,  on  opening  it  out,  that  about  twenty  yards 
of  it  were  entirely  choked  up.  Before  removing 
the  deposit,  he  had  levelled  the  drain,  and  found 
that  it  fell  6 in.  the  wrong  way  in  twenty  yards. 
He  had  relaid  the  drain  at  a proper  level. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  transpired 
that  the  drain  had  been  laid  by  a former  sur- 
veyor to  the  Board.  If  this  can  occur  in  the 
case  of  sewers  laid  down  by  a public  body,  sup- 
posed to  possess  properly-qualified  officials,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  complaints  of  defective 
private  drainage  are  so  rife  in  many  towns, 
seeing  that  large  numbers  of  the  latter  works 
are  laid  down  without  any  pretence  to  competent 
design  or  supervision. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  OAK  OR  CHESTNUT 
IN  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 

Thirty  years  ago  my  attention  (practically) 
was  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject.  I,  with 
another,  was  sent  from  Cubitt’s,  Gray’s-inn- 
road,  in  tho  spring  of  1847,  to  Tenterden,  in 
Kent ; there,  at  the  comer  of  tho  Rolvenden- 
road,  stood  the  remains  of  what  was  part  of  a 
palace  where  Queen  Elizabeth  bad  resided,  so 
tradition  informed  us,  though  at  the  time  only 
about  an  eighth  of  what  once  was  originally 
remained.  Wo  were  sent  to  repair  the  carved 
oak  panelling  covering  the  walls  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  Necessarily  this  panelling,  which  had 
not  been  removed  for  ages  apparently,  was 
taken  down.  Behind  it  were,  to  all  appear- 
ance, very  solid  and  massive  timbers,  forming 
an  interior  partition  ne.xt  the  hallj  the  main 
stanchions  about  10  in.  by  10  in.,  with  double 
filling  in  studs,  4 in.  by  5 in.,  all  of  chestnut 
(for  so  it  turned  out  to  be),  but  to  all  appear- 
ance like  sound  old  English  oak,  unwrought.  I 
individually,  but  accidentally,  put  the  point  of 
a screw-driver  against  one  of  the  large  upright 
timbers,  and  to  my  surprise  it  penetrated  with 
ease  the  full  depth,  and  when  taken  out  the 
dust  or  decay  came  out  most  prodigiously,  and 
on  joint  examination,  we  found  nothing  but  a 
thin  crust  from  the  plate  above  to  the  sill 
below, — all  was  completely  perished  inside.  The 
sill  below  was  of  oak,  and  sound  j the  smaller 
timbers  were  not  acted  on  to  the  same  extent, 
except  where  the  heart  of  the  tree  was  forming 
part  of  the  smaller  scantlings,  showing  con- 
clusively to  my  mind  that  the  chestnut  began 
to  rot  or  decay  at  the  heart,  and  if  so,  query 
from  a worm  or  grub,  but  rather  from  some 
chemical  action  peculiar  to  the  wood. 

We  had  ample  opportunity  of  comparing  tho 
two  woods, — oak  and  chestnut,  — and  most 
probably  they  were  of  tbe  same  age.  The  dif- 
ference  was  quite  apparent  j its  texture  and 
durability  were  for  building  purposes  very  in- 
ferior. The  restoration  had  finally  to  be  given 
up,  the  chestnut  used  in  construction  of  framing 
timbers  being  in  excess  of  oak ; therefore  the 
whole  was  pulled  down,  and  a new  mansion 
built  on  the  site.  I had  as  relics  several  of  the 
best  pieces  I could  collect, | though  small,  but, 
unfortuuately,  I lost  them  by  fire  a few  years  ago ; 
but  having  worked  some  of  these  relics  myself,  by 
carving  and  otherwise,  I can  testify  to  chestnut 
working  easily  any  way  of  the  grain,  breaking 
off  short,  and  being  of  a dead  nature.  Its 
appearance  is  much  like  oak  when  worked  up, 
though  in  working  and  appearance  an  expert 
can  easily  tell  the  difference.  To  imitate  it  in 
grainiug  the  combing  would  be  dispensed  withj 
where  the  silver  grain  would  be  cut  through  on 
tbe  bias  it  would  show  a long  coarse  streak,  the 
other  parts  of  a lighter  colour,  and  works  up 
very  smooth  and  close-grained,  polishing  easily. 
I do  not  recollect  any  figure  in  any  1 come 
across  like  oak  or  wainscot. 

In  oonclusioQ,  I shoold  think  oar  ancient 
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brethren  would  know  its  properties,  and  would 
never  use  it  in  the  construction  of  church  roofs, 
or,  indeed,  for  any  purpose  where  durability 
would  be  a feature. 

In  America,  the  wood  is  of  little  worth.  It 
grows  large  and  quick,  is  very  porous,  and  of  a 
light  colour.  A great  deal  is  used  for  fence- 
posts  with  its  bark  on;  in  short,  any  common 
purpose  it  is  put  to.  The  nut  is  very  small 
indeed,  and  hardly  worth  the  trouble  to  pick. 
For  anything  in  building  purposes  I never  saw 
it  used;  and  I had  over  fifteen  years’  experience 
in  that  country.  In  short,  there  is  no  wood  in 
the  world  for  durability  and  strength  to  equal 
the  English  oak.  T.  H. 


THE  AKTISANS’,  LABOUEERS’, 

AND  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Sir, — Some  few  months  ago  you  commented 
upon  my  action  as  an  auditor  of  the  above  com- 
pauy,  and  I shall  esteem  it  a favour  if  you  will 
kindly  permit  me  to  say  that  the  official  report 
of  the  recent  annual  meeting  just  issued  to  the 
shareholders  is  not  a verbativi  or  fair  record  of 
>vhat  transpired  on  the  occasion. 

Several  of  the  speeches  have  been  “manipu- 
lated,” and  the  numerous  omissions,  interpola- 
tions,  and  emendations  are  all  made  to  my  pre- 
judice. But  I will  not  trouble  you  with  examples 
beyond  the  following. 

Shareholders  will  at  once  recognise  the  ini- 
portance  of  the  omission  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
R.  E.  Parrant,  one  of  the  directors,  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences : — 

“ I may  add  that  it  was  a clearly  understood 
thing  yesterday  at  the  Board — the  Board  having 
been  riven,  split  in  two  on  another  matter — that 
we  were  to  take  our  own  course  and  our  own 
position.  That  is  some  justification  for  Mr. 
Pearce  in  the  course  he  has  taken.” 

As  the  report  does  mo  an  injustice,  I trust 
you  will  find  room  for  this  brief  communication. 

John  Pearce. 

P.S. — ^I  should  be  content  to  leave  my  case — 
oven  as  presented  in  the  report — in  the  hands 
of  those  having  a knowledge  of  building,  and 
shareholders  could  not  do  bettor  than  submit 
the  points  in  dispute  to  some  building  friend. 

*#*  Judging  from  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Pearce  appears  to  have 
had  good  grounds  for  animadversion;  but  in 
making  an  attack,  at  a public  meeting  of  the 
shareholders,  on  his  brother  directors,  without 
giving  them  proper  and  sufficient  notice,  he  ex- 
posed  himself  to  reproof. 


BUCKINGHAM  WATER-GATE. 

Sir,— It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  that  the  landing-stairs  between  Charing 
Cross  and  Westminster  Bridge  were  originally 
constructed  as  a site  for  this  water-gate,  but 
the  price  asked  for  it  seemed  so  excessive  that 
the  purchase,  I think  fortunately,  was  not 
concluded. 

The  gate  will  be  much  more  interesting  and 
suggestive  to  future  generations  if  allowed  to 
remain  where  it  is.  Although  to-day  we  can 
remember  that  the  river  ran  up  to  its  steps,  in 
a few  years — Somerset  House  alone  excepted — 
every  object  indicative  of  the  old  condition  of 
things  will  have  disappeared,  and  it  will  be 
a matter  of  wonder.  The  gate  will  then 
become  an  eloquent  landmark  of  the  old  fore- 
shore ; and  as  such,  in  addition  to  its  being  on 
its  present  site,  the  only  memento  of  the  old 
ducal  gardens,  should  be  one  of  the  protected 
monuments  of  London. 

In  the  contract  for  the  embankment  a sum  of 
90,0001.  was  included  for  providing  statuary, 
&c.,  in  terms  of  the  original  designs.  This  sum 
must  evidently  be  still  in  hand,  and  should  pro- 
vide enough  of  imposing  ornament  without 
making  it  necessary  to  borrow  old  works,  such 
as  this  water-gate.  Its  surroundings  may  be 
improved ; but,  beyond  repair,  the  gate  itself 
should  remain  untouched.  M.  M. 


End  of  a Strike. — The  journeymen  slaters 
in  Dundee,  who  had  been  locked  out  for  two 
months,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to 
accept  a redaction  of  wages  from  8Jd.  to  8d. 
per  hour,  have  intimated  their  willingness  to 
resume  their  employment  at  the  reduced  rate 
of  pay. 


THE  PLAINT  OP  A POOR  MECHANIC.” 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  of  your 
correspondent,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
believe  his  statement  is  quite  correct  as  to  the 
rents  charged  at  some  buildings  recently  erected 
in  Willow-street,  Finsbury,  but  the  buildings 
were  not  erected  by  “The  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company  (Limited).”  This  company, 
in  1868,  built  168  improved  dwellings  in  the 
same  street,  and  the  rents  are  from  Ss.  to  6a.  6d. 
per  week  for  three  rooms,  and  7b.  to  8b.  for  four 
rooms.  J.  Moore,  Secretary. 


READING  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sib, — The  letter  [of  “ Fair  Play,”  in  your  impreaaion  of 
the  27th  ult,,  has  reminded  mo  that  I am  one  of  the 
unfortunate  competitors  whose  design  was  not  iu  “ accord- 
ance with  the  requirements.’' 

I have  before  objected  to  competitions  upon  principle, 
so  that  I must  admit  that  what  I have  lost  in  time  and 
money  was  well  deserved.  Several  eminent  architects 
competed,  and  what  their  feelings  are  at  being  thus  played 
with  will  be  better  imagined  than  expressed. 

About  sixty  designs  were  sent  in,  and  after  being  con- 
sidered by  a “ Building  Committee,"  a limited  number  of 
tbese  designs,  instead  of  the  whole,  were  submitted  to  Mr. 
Lainson,  of  Brighton.  In  what  manner  the  latter  gentle- 
man fulfilled  the  trust  imposed  upon  him,  Fair  Play’s  ” 
letter  clearly  demonstrates. 

This  matter  should  be  investigated  by  the  Institute,  as 
suggested  by  " Fair  Play."  Gbatib. 


CONTRACT  TO  SELL. 

HUSSEY  V.  HORNE  PAYNE. 

This  was  an  action  (Court  of  Appeal)  to 
enforce  the  specific  performance  of  an  alleged 
contract  by  the  defendant  to  sell  to  the  plaintiff 
an  estate  called  the  Momington  Estate,  at 
Fulham,  for  37,500i.  In  the  letter  which  the 
plaintiff’s  agent  wrote  accepting  the  defendant’s 
offer  to  sell  were  these  words,  “subject  to  the 
title  being  approved  by  our  solicitors.”  The 
defendant  demurred  to  the  statement  of  claim, 
and  Vice-Chancellor  Mabns  overruled  the  de- 
murrer. The  defendant  appealed. 

Their  Lordships  allowed  the  demurrer  upon  a 
ground  which  was  not  taken  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor, — viz.,  that  the  words  above  quoted 
from  the  acceptance  of  the  defendant’s  offer 
meant  that  the  opinion  of  tho  plaintiff’s  solicitor 
as  to  the  goodness  of  the  defendant’s  title  to 
the  property  was  to  be  conclusive.  This  intro- 
duced a new  term  into  the  contract,  and  as  the 
defendant  had  never  assented  to  it  there  never 
was  a binding  contract. 

It  seems  perfectly  extraordinary  to  outsiders 
that  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  should  have  over- 
ruled the  demurrer  when  the  letter  relied  on  to 
establish  a contract  contained  the  words  quoted 
above.  The  way  in  which  decisions  nowadays 
are  given  one  week  to  be  set  aside  the  next  is 
not  creditable  to  our  present  system.  Money 
enough  has  been  wasted  in  the  present  case,  but 
Mr.  Hussey  will  probably  go  on  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  more  chance  of,  after  all,  finding  a 
majority  on  his  side. 


ARCHITECTS’  CERTIFICATES. 

SPARROW  V.  HILL. 

This  was  an  action,  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  to 
recover  a balance  on  a builder’s  bill  (tried  at  Nottingham 
at  the  last  Assizes,  before  Lord  Justice  Bramwell),  and  it 
afforded  a curious  illustration  of  the  present  working  of 
our  judicial  system.  The  question,  as  usual,  was  as  to 
“extras.”  Tue  tender  accepted  was  for  669L,  and  it  was 
sworn  on  one  side,  though  denied  on  the  other,  that  the 
builder  promised  that  he  would  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
architect  to  say  what  should  be  due,  which  was  agreed  to. 
The  architect  considered  the  claim  for  extras,  and  allowed 
6001.,  which  was  .paid  into  court.  The  builder  claimed, 
however,  nearly  600/.  more,  which  was  disputed  on  the 
ground  that  the  architect  had  not  certified  for  it.  The 
Lord  Justice,  however,  held  that  there  really  was 
not  a particle  of  evidence  to  support  the  defence  set  up, 
and  although,  he  said,  some  "ingenious  persou”  might 
possibly  think  there  was  a scintilla  of  evidence  of  it,  ho  did 
not  think  there  was,  and  so,  without  leaving  the  question 
to  the  juryj  he  directed  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
amount  claimed. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  Q.C.  (with  Mr.  Graham),  moved  to  set 
aside  this  verdict  and  for  a new  trial,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  evidence  to  sustain  the  defence  set  up ; and  after 
some  discussion. 

The  Court,  being  assured  that  the  Lord  Justice  had 
withdrawn  the  case  from  the  jury,  and  held  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  support  the  defence,  granted  a rule 
niii  for  a new  trial.  But  if  the  rule  is  made  absolute,  and 
there  is  an  appeal,  it  will  go  before  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
constituted  oi  Lord  Justice  Bramwell  and  two  other 
Judges. 


Banquet  at  the  Royal  Academy. — On 
Saturday  evening,  the  4th  inst.,  the  president 
and  council  of  the  Royal  Academy  gave  their 
auniversary  banquet  at  Burlington  House.  Sir 
John  Gilbert  presided. 
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The  Crace  Collection.  A Catalogue  of  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Views  of  London,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
Fbederice  Grace.  Edited  by  his  son,  John 
Gregory  Grace.  London  : 38,  Wigmore- 
street.  1878. 

The  remarkable  collection  of  views  and  maps 
illustrating  the  metropolis,  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Frederick  Grace,  is  largely  known  amongst  those 
who  take  special  interest  in  such  matters,  but 
it  was  left  to  his  son,  Mr.  J.  G.  Grace,  to  give 
the  reading  public  some  idea  of  its  extent  and 
value.  The  collection  is  the  work  of  many 
years.  The  maps,  plans,  and  views  described 
in  the  catalogue  are  arranged  in  a series  of 
fifty-seven  portfolios  of  uniform  size ; besides 
these,  there  are  eighteen  large  rollers  with 
mounted  maps  and  plans,  three  volumes  of  maps, 
and  one  volume  of  illustrations  of  frost  fairs  on 
the  Thames. 

The  maps  of  London,  commencing  in  1560, 
form  one  continuous  series,  representing  the 
gradual  growth  of  this  mighty  city  up  to  the 
year  of  the  collector’s  death  in  1859.  Some  of 
the  maps  are  unique,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
great  rarity.  The  earlier  maps  are  bird's-eye 
views,  giving  representations  of  many  of  the 
principal  buildings  ; some  convey  also  much 
interesting  information.  Thus  in  Braun’s  map 
of  1572  (No.  13),  republished  in  Bolleforest’s 
“ Gosmography,”  London  is  described  as  “ En- 
noblie  ponr  le  commerce  de  plusieurs  nations, 
bien  peuplee  de  maisons,  omee  de  temples,  mag- 
nifique  en  palais,  illuatree  pour  les  bons  eaprits 
y nouris.”  In  the  “ Plande  la  Ville  do  Londres  ” 
(No.  77),  published  1700,  it  is  stated,  “ fitat 
present  de  Londres,  115,881  families,  1,200,000 
Jmes  ; ” and  it  adds  that  the  yearly  consumption 
of  beer  is  1,500,000  barrels,  of  oxen  67,000,  of 
sheep  675,000.  In  the  map  No.  84,  published 
1724,  tho  Customs  duties  of  London  are  esti- 
mated at  300,0001.  per  annum;  and  it  states 
that  800  hackney  coaches  are  allowed  to  ply, 
giving  tho  rates  for  hire  of  them.  Various 
plans  also  represent  important  properties,  such 
as  tho  Greye  Friars,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Prioiy 
and  Hospital,  Gresham  College,  the  Bank,  the 
Goring  Estate  where  Buckingham  Palace 
stands,  Tart  Hall,  the  Manor  of  Eburie,  tho 
Grosvenor  Estates,  tho  Bailiwick  of  St.  James’s, 
and  the  Pest-house  Craven  Hill  Estate  : the  pro- 
duction of  this  last  plan  by  the  late  Mr.  Crace 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  1858,  is  believed  to 
have  decided  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the 
property.  The  editor  says  the  views  of  London 
are  so  numerous  that,  though  many  of  them  are 
of  great  interest,  it  is  difficult  to  particularise 
them.  He  mentions,  however,  the  fac  simile 
copy  of  the  view  of  London  by  Ant.  Van  Wyn- 
gaerde,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  is 
as  valuable  for  its  artistic  merit  as  for  its  un- 
doubtedly faithful  representation  of  London 
about  1550.  It  is  10  ft.  long  and  17  in.  high,  and 
gives  a most  picturesque  view  of  Southwark  and 
London  Bridge,  with  its  towers  and  houses  in 
the  foreground,  and  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
whole  City  from  Westminster  to  the  Palace  of 
Placentia,  by  Greenwich ; St.  Paul’s  is  beauti- 
fully shown,  with  its  talk  spire.  There  are  fine 
views  of  the  City  also  by  Vischer,  1620,  by  W. 
Hollar,  1647,  by  Kip,  1748,  and  by  Buck,  1749, 
each  of  these  being  about  7 ft.  long  and  18  in. 
high,  and  all  of  them  having  the  merit  of  truth- 
ful representation,  for  they  corroborate  each 
other. 

Many  of  the  drawn  views  are  admirable  for 
their  artistic  merit  as  well  as  for  their  anti- 
quarian interest,  such  as  those  by  W.  Capon,  P. 
Sandby,  T.  Sandby,  R.  B.  Schnebbelie,  Major 
Yates,  J.  Findlay,  J.  Buckler,  G.  Shepherd,  and 
by  T.  H.  Shepherd,  whose  water-colour  drawings 
will  be  found  by  hundreds  in  this  collection.  In 
addition  to  the  buildings,  the  views  illustrate  in 
many  ways  the  habits  of  the  people  and 
occurrences  of  the  time.  The  Great  Fire  of 
London,  in  1666,  is  represented  in  many  views 
by  Hollar  and  others ; the  Water-works  by 
London  Bridge,  fireworks  on  the  river  and  in 
the  parks,  exeentiona  on  Tower-hill  and  at 
Tybom,  and  frost  fairs  on  the  Thames,  will  be 
found  fully  illustrated. 

There  are  many  views  of  Ranelagh  and  its 
masquerades  of  the  last  century,  as  well  as  of 
Vauxhall  from  its  beginning  to  its  close  in  our 
own  time.  In  the  grand  view  of  St.  James’s 
Park,  by  Kip,  1710,  are  shown  men  playing  at 
Pale  Maille,  so  called  by  King  James  I.,  resem- 
bling  our  modem  game  of  croquet ; and  in  views 
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of  entrance  into  London  by  Hyde  Park  Comer 
and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  aa  well  as  of  the  Bank, 
dated  1800  to  1802,  omnibuses  will  be  seen  on 
four,  six,  and  eight  wheels.  The  promenades  on 
the  Mall  in  St.  James’s  Park  illustrate  the  cos- 
tumes of  varions  periods  from  1735  to  1800. 

In  forming  the  catalogue  the  editor  has 
adopted  the  actual  titles  of  the  engraved  maps 
and  views,  and  has  attached  the  dates  where 
they  can  be  found.  He  has  also  given  the 
sizes  of  every  drawing  and  print,  the  first 
dimension  being  the  width,  and  the  second  the 
height  of  the  plate,  this  last  in  some  few  cases 
including  the  title. 

The  late  Mr.  Grace,  of  whom  we  have  a very 
agreeable  remembrance,  w'as  born  June  3,  1779. 
Following  the  profession  of  his  father,  he  was 
extoosivoly  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the 
royal  palaces  and  of  other  important  works.  He 
married,  in  1801,  Augusta,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Gregory,  J.P.,  of  Chelsea,  who  was  the  Tx'easurer 
of  the  Wliig  Club  and  n friend  of  Charles  James 
Fox.  The  editor  may  well  be  excused  for  say- 
jng^ — “My  father’s  kind  and  genial  disposition 
gained  him  a large  circle  of  friends,  to  whom 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  work,  and  the  unceasing 
industry  which  he  brought  to  bear  in  forming 
this  collection,  were  well  known.  As  it  was  the 
labour,  so  it  was  the  solace  of  hjo  ’attST  days. 
As  Ilia  cclloScion  increased,  his  love  for  it  be- 
came all  the  stronger  j and  he  worked  at  it 
without  intermission,  even  through  failing 
health,  until,  to  use  the  words  of  Strype  on  old 
Stow,  “ prevented  by  sicknesse-hringing  death,” 
ho  “ imparted  not  only  his  good  intentions  but 
best  collections  also  unto  me,”  and  I have  en- 
deavoured thus  “ to  perfect  so  well-deserving  a 
work.” 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  elder  Mr.  Grace  that 
the  collection  should  remain  unbroken,  and  be 
placed  in  some  public  institution,  and  this  is  also 
the  desire  of  the  present  owner.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  interesting  and  careful  catalogue 
which  he  has  prepared  will  speedily  bring  this 
about. 


liltstcllimcit. 

New  Cemetery,  Market  Harborougla. — 

The  consecration  of  the  chapel  and  the  ground 
set  apart  for  the  btudal  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  new  cemetery  at 
Market  Harborough,  took  place  on  the  13th  alt. 
The  new  cemetery,  which  is  situated  on  tho 
Northampton-road,  about  half  a mile  from  the 
town,  occupies  two  acres  of  ground,  which 
originally  cost  720Z.  Since  coming  into  the 
hands  of  the  Burial  Board,  the  ground  has  been 
levelled  and  laid  out  at  considerable  expense, 
that  portion  facing  the  road  being  enclosed  with 
a low  brick  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a strong 
iron  palisading.  The  caretaker’s  lodge  at  the 
entrance  and  the  two  chapels  aro  Gothic  in  style. 
Both  the  chapels  are  alike  in  the  exterior  and 
interior,  each  having  a vestry.  They  are  con- 
structed of  brick,  with  hands  carried  through  to 
the  interior,  of  brown  stone  from  the  Duston 
Quarries,  Northampton.  The  windows  are  tra- 
ceried,  and  of  Bath  stone.  The  roofs  and  seats 
are  of  best  deal,  varnished  tables  being  placed 
at  the  east  end  of  each  chapel.  The  floors  are 
of  black  and  red  quarries,  and  the  tilos  at  the 
east  end  aro  from  Willington,  Shropshire.  The 
ai'cliitecb  was  Mr.  H.  M.  Townsend,  of  Peter- 
borough, the  contractor  being  Mr.  Walter 
Lindley,  of  Leicester.  The  amount  of  the  con- 
tract was  2,1581. 

label. — George  Edward  Pearson,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  was  again  charged  at  Bow-street  with 
libelling  Sir  Henry  Arthur  Hunt.  The  charge 
aroso  out  of  certain  transactions  between  the 
firm  of  Kelk  and  Sir  H.  Hunt.  The  alleged 
libels  were  contained  in  letters  written  by  the 
defendant,  stating  that  Sir  Henry  Hunt  had 
been  bribed  by  Messrs.  Kelk  to  obtain  a contract 
for  them.  Sir  John  Kelk  denied  emphatically 
that  there  had  been  anything  except  perfectly 
regular  dealings  between  Sir  Henry  Hunt  and 
the  firm.  The  defendant  reserved  his  defence, 
and  was  committed  for  trial.  A plea  of  insanity 
was  raised. 

Sewer  ITusliers. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  the  3rd  inst., 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fowler, 
“ That  a retnm  be  prepared  of  the  number  of 
men  in  ,the  employ  of  the  Board  as  flushers, 
and  others  in  connexion  with  sewer  works,  who 
have  been  temporarily  invalided  during  tho 
past  two  years,  and  the  amount  paid  in  respect 
thereof.” 


Architects’  Benevoleut  Society.  — The  1 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  Goldicutt  Tumor,  writes  : — 
“ Sir, — In  memoi'iam  of  tho  late  Sir  George 
Gilbert  Scott  I am  cognisant  of  a donor  to  tho 
funds  of  this  Society  of  a sum  of  26Z.  5s.,  pro- 
vided that  not  less  than  two  others  come  forward 
with  similar  donations,  the  aggregate  to  be  added 
to  the  stock  invested  in  the  names  of  the  Society’s 
trustees.” 

New  Font,  Gloucester  Cathedral. — Mr. 
William  Gibbs,  of  Tyntesfield,  the  well-known 
benefactor  of  Keblo  College,  O.’cford,  died  in 
April,  1875,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years. 
Among  his  many  other  good  deeds,  he  had 
intended  to  offer  a font  for  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
and  his  son,  knowing  of  this  unfnlfillod  purpose, 
in  October  of  that  year  offered  to  give  the  font 
as  a memorial  of  his  father.  The  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  accordingly  prepared  the  design, 
the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley.  The  font  has  now  been 
completed.  It  is  to  be  placed  at  the  west  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  just  inside  the  porch,  and 
under  the  Elliott  and  Jenner  memorial  windows. 
'The  style  of  the  structure  is  Norman.  It  will 
stand  about  5i  ft.  high.  The  base  is  about  7 ft. 
square,  and  rises  in  three  steps,  diminishing  in 
size.  The  first  two  steps  are  fioe-axed,  and  tho 
third  step,  upon  which  the  base  of  the  font 
rests,  aa  well  as  the  font,  is  a rodder  variety  of 
the  same  stone,  polished,  and  is  of  a mottled  red 
colour  of  a beautiful  shade.  From  the  top  step 
at  tho  corners  spring  four  columns,  with  carved 
capitals,  supporting  tho  bowl  above,  which  is 
about  3 ft.  6 in.  square  on  the  outside,  with  a 
circular  interior.  It  has  a carved  ornamental 
base,  and  its  four  sides  are  enriched  with  carved 
panels,  representing  fish,  Noah’s  Aik,  a cross,  &c 

New  Reredos,  Itong  Sutton — A reredos 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  Long 
Sutton  Church,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
architect,  Loudon.  The  centre  consists  of  a 
representation  of  Our  Saviour’s  administration 
of  the  Last  Supper  to  his  disciples,  sculptured 
by  J.  Forsyth,  London,  on  a slab  of  alabaster, 
7 ft.  wide  and  3 ft.  6 in.  high,  having  a gold 
background.  On  each  side  are  richly-decorated 
pillars  of  Ancastcr  stone,  surmounted  by  a 
canopy  12  ft.  high,  with  pinnacles,  crockets,  and 
sculptured  heads,  the  whole  being  supported  by 
solid  stone  masonry  11  ft.  wide.  The  stonework 
and  the  stone  carving  were  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Law  & King,  bnilders,  &c.,  Lutterworth. 
Beyond,  extending  on  either  side  about  4 ft.  to 
the  side  walls  of  the  chancel,  a stone  cornice 
surmounts  a series  of  architectural  designs, 
painted  on  Parian  cement  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne.  The  most  striking  objects 
are  four  full-length  figures  on  gold  grounds, 
illustrating  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensa- 
tions. The  Old  Testament  is  represented  by 
Kings  David  and  Solomon  j the  New  by  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Under  each  pair  of  figures 
is  a geometrical  dado,  embellished  with  vine 
foliage  and  divers  coloured  borders. 

New  Barracks,  Montrose. — The  Montrose 
Review  understands  that  Messrs.  Ford  & Son, 
builders,  have  completed  a contract  with  tho 
War  Depai’tment  for  the  whole  work  in  con- 
nexion with  the  transformation  of  the  Old 
Asylum  Buildings  into  barracks  for  the  militia. 
The  alterations  on  tho  present  buildings  will  be 
very  extensive.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior 
will  be  gutted,  and  a now  range  of  offices  will 
be  erected  between  the  present  building  and 
Panmure  Barracks.  The  grounds  within  the 
inclosed  walls  are  in  the  meantime  divided  by 
stone  dykes,  the  whole  of  which  are  to  be 
removed,  and  by  this  means  the  barracks  will 
bo  surrounded  by  a large  open  space.  When 
the  alterations  are  completed  there  will  be 
accommodation  for  at  least  550  men.  Messrs. 
Ford  have  just  completed  the  erection  of  the 
new  hospital,  Cameron  and  Murray  wings,  of  the 
barracks  at  Perth,  at  a cost  of  17,000Z. 

Monument  to  an  Editor.  —The  sum  of 
2,078Z.  has  been  received  for  a memorial  to  the 
late  Mr.  Alexander  Russell,  long  editor  of  the 
Scotsman.  At  a meeting  of  tho  committee  in 
charge  of  the  matter  on  the  10th  ult.,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  erect  in  the  Dean  Ceme- 
tery, Edinburgh,  where  the  remains  of  Mr. 
Russell  are  interred,  a monumental  obelisk  of 
polished  red  granite  35  ft.  8 in.  in  height,  from  a 
design  furnished  by  Alexander  Macdonald,  Field, 
& Co.,  Aberdeen. 

Proposed  Large  Ckurcli  for  the  Orato- 
rians.  South  Kensington. — Designs  have 
been  submitted  by  Mr.  Hansom,  Messrs.  Goldie 
& Child,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Walford,  and  others. 


Fall  of  a House. — An  accident  occurred  on 
the  2nd  instant  in  Vesey-street,  Poplar.  It 
appears  that  for  some  time  past  a row  of  houses 
at  one  end  of  Vesey-street  has  been  undergoing 
the  process  of  partial  rebuilding,  in  addition  to 
which  an  addition  has  been  erected  at  the  back 
of  the  houses,  intended  to  give  three  extra 
rooms  to  each  house.  About  five  o’clock  the 
new  erection  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  houses 
came  down  with  a crash,  pulling  a portion  of 
the  old  structure  -with  it,  and  so  greatly  shaking 
the  adjoining  tenements  on  either  side,  that 
they  appear  likely  to  fall  also. 

Kidderminster  School  of  Art. — A meeting 
has  been  held  in  tho  Mayor’s  parlour,  Kidder- 
minster, for  tho  purpose  of  considering  the 
revised  plans  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  erection  of  a School  of 
Art  at  as  early  a date  as  possible.  Mr.  Brinton 
said  that  tho  sum  of  3,000Z.  would  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  whole  of  the  works.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  tho  adoption  of  the  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Gethin.  The  motion  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster. — A committee  is 
in  course  of  formation  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a sum  of  money  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  P.  Lo 
Neve  Foster  as  a testimonial  in  recognition  of 
his  twenty  years’  efficient  services  at  the  Society 
of  Alts.  We  wish  it  every  success. 

The  Rebuilding  of  the  Tuileries.  — The 
Tuileries  Commission  has  resolved  to  recom- 
mend the  restoration  of  the  ruined  palace,  at  a 
cost  of  about  4,000,000  francs,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  it  as  a museum  of  modern  art.  Tho 
Chamber  will  be  asked  to  sanction  tho  scheme. 


The  Bridgewater  School  Board,  on  Satur- 
day last,  adopted  plans  for  now  schools  to  bo 
built  in  Albert-street  for  tho  accommodation  of 
720  children,  prepared  by  Mr.  Parker,  the 
borough  surveyor. 


TENDERS 

For  worts  at  the  School  for  Imbecile  Children,  Darenth, 
Kent,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
District.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Ilarston,  architects : — 
Road-making  and  Ground  Work. 

Wipe £7,355  0 0 

Blake  6,990  0 0 

Bell  ..  6,980  0 0 

Perry  0,683  0 0 

Young  & Williamfl  5,506  0 0 

Webster  4,637  0 0 

Goddard  4,180  0 0 

Paiee.  3,397  0 0 

Brady  2,983  0 0 

Nicholson  (accepted)  2,070  0 0 

Farm  Buildingi. 

Webster' £7,600  0 0 

Blnto  7,490  0 0 

Wall  6,663  0 0 

Prout  6,135  0 0 

Cowland  5,984  0 0 

Kirk  (accepted)  6,960  0 0 

Turret  Clock, 

Moore  Bros,  (accepted) £300  0 0 

Oaifc  Fencing, 

White  & Co £1,369  13  0 

Taylor  & Brooker 1,330  0 0 

Stenning  & Co 1,335  0 0 

Key  (accepted)  1,235  0 0 


For  engine  and  boiler  house,  shaft,  &,c.,  at  East  Favleigh, 
E.-vBt  Kent,  for  the  Maidstone  Water  Works  Company. 
Mr.  Henry  Teague,  engineer 

Bowes  ...  £3.990  0 0 

Cox  3,680  0 0 

Wilkins  3,672  0 0 

Bridge 3,536  0 0 

WalJKe  & Clements  (accepted)  3,554  0 0 

Avard  3,505  0 0 

Arnes  3,316  6 9 

Jliklejohn  (withdrawn)  3,120  0 0 

For  county  bridge,  Sonthend-lane,  Beckenham,  for  tha 
Justices  of  the  County  of  Kent.  Mr.  Martin  Buhner, 
architect  . 

Payne  & Balding £449  0 0 

Jerrard  385  0 0 

Xandsbury  (accepted) 363  0 0 


For  two  shops  to  be  erected  over  the  forecourts  of  96 
and  98,  Newington-butts,  also  various  alteratious.  Mr.  E. 
Taylor,  architect : — 

Smith  (accepted)  £315  0 0 


For  house  and  factory,  Salway-road,  Stratford,  for  Mr. 
8.  Flniman.  Mr.  Geo.  More,  surveyor 

Reed  £975  0 0 

Hostings  Bros 3^3  0 0 

Gregor 9 9 

Charlton  & Mansell 700  0 0 


For  master’s  house,  in  Church-street,  Lower  Edmonton, 
for  the  Trustees  of  Latymer’s  Charity.  Mr.  E,  Ellis^ 


architect ; — 

Linzell  

Field  & Sons 
Humphrevs 
Ward  


£739  0 0 
776  0 0 
738  0 0 
693  0 0 
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For  new  dinine-hall,  reBtaurant,  &o..  to  tho  CliftODville 
Hotel,  Margate.  Mr.  Alfred  Drewe,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Bull : — 

Naylar  £5,270  0 0 

Busheii  & Sons 6,218  0 0 

Paramor  & Son 6,100  0 0 

WUbou 4,990  0 0 

Brown  & Son 4,716  0 0 

Murk  4,696  0 0 

Denno  4,250  0 0 

For  PrimitiYe  Meinodisr  unapei,  battepaoa-fleldfi.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Bouse,  architect : — 

Stubbs £3,179  0 0 

Storr...  3,120  0 0 

Ford'..  3,032  4 0 

Williams 2,965  19  9 

Parker  & Evans  2,673  0 0 

Coles,,,  2,016  0 0 

Blow  2,540  0 0 

Steed  Bros 2,533  0 0 

G-arnid  2,483  0 0 

Newton  it  Triggs  3,406  0 0 

Sawyer  2,371  10  0 

Lathey  Bros 2,330  0 0 

Sampson  & Parrish  2,250  0 0 

Hocking  2,248  0 0 

Holloway 2,217  0 0 

For  the  extension  of  Slater's-streot  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel  and  school,  High  Wycombe.  Mr.  A.  J.  Bouse, 
architect : — 

Pierce £4i8  12  7 

Harris •1-43  9 0 

Hunt  439  15  0 

Salt  295  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  six  houses  and  shops,  at  Coseloy,  In 
the  parish  of  Sedgley,  for  Mr.  S.  E.  South.  Mr.  Charles 
Bound,  architect : — 

- Bxors,  of  Millwftrd  £1,355  6 0 

Nickliu  1,621  0 0 

Eawlins  1,515  10  0 

Burton 1,353  0 0 

Adams  1,330  10  0 

Jones  lit  Sons 1,250  0 0 

Tranter  (accepted)  1,134  8 0 

For  the  erection  of  three  chapels,  three  lodges,  and 
mortuary-house,  in  Everton  Cemetery,  Liverpool.  Messrs. 
T.  D.  Barry  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied ; — 

Urnison £21,812  0 0 

Eoberts 21,800  0 0 

Wells  & Sous  21,600  0 0 

Morrison  & Sons 20,612  0 0 

Jones  20,360  0 0 

Black  & Toul  20,333  0 0 

Brown  & Backhouse  20,090  0 0 

Thornton  & Sou 19,813  0 0 

Nicholson  & Ayro  19,663  0 0 

MiUer.  19,620  0 0 

Yates . 19,683  0 0 

Aawell* 19,565  10  7 

* Accepted,  subject  to  arrangement. 

For  the  erection  of  schools  and  master’s  residence,  at 
Tipton-green,  for  the  Tipton  School  Board.  Mr.  Charles 
Bound,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Rowley  & Lvnex  £7,L16  8 IX 

Eiors.  of  ftfillward 6,917  11  0 

Everal  0,643  0 0 

Eiors.  of  CresswcU 6,613  0 0 

Harley 6,229  2 6 

Dawson  & Bradney  6,142  0 0 

Webb  & Round 6,940  0 0 

Nelson  5.803  0 0 

Holland  & Sons 6,642  0 0 

Jones  & Sons 6,633  0 0 

Tranter  6,446  0 0 

Stockton  & Son 6,098  0 0 

Horton  6,079  0 0 

Adams  (accepted) 4,928  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  schools  and  master’s  residence,  at 
Burnt  Tree,  for  the  Tipton  School  Board.  Mr,  Charles 
Bound,  architect.  Quantities  suppied : — 

Love  i Flint  £5,813  17  3 

Rowley  &Lynex  4,945  16  7 

Everaf 4,633  0 0 

Exors.  of  Cresswell 4,.530  0 0 

Harley 4,409  18  10 

Dawson  & BraAncy  4,339  0 0 

Jones  & Sons 4,100  0 0 

Nelson 4,155  0 0 

Webb  & Round 4,132  10  0 

Holland  & Sons 4,103  0 0 

Exors.  of  Millward 3,917  1 4 

Stockton  & Sons  3,789  0 0 

Tranter  3,668  0 0 

Horton 3,648  0 0 

Adams  (accepted) 3,371  0 0 


For  constmotion  of  outfall  sewage  works,  &c.,  North- 
wicb.  Mr.  Henry  Bancroft,  engineer  : — 

Hooson £3,-145  4 6 

Bennison 3,439  0 0 

Keegan  3,397  7 0 

Whittle  3,333  14  0\ 

McGuire 3,200  0 0 

Dale 3,199  0 0 

Winnard 3,163  2 1 

Stafford  & Co 3,125  18  4 

Leicester  Bros 2,986  0 0 

Mackey  2,960  13  10 

G.&J.  Foote  2,710  13  1 

Hirst  2,685  15  6 

CowJery  & Sons  2,681  12  6 

Kirk  (accepted) 2,607  0 0 

Rayuer 2,524  7 0 

Foe  master’s  residenoo,  St.  Mack’s  School,  Windsor. 
Mr.  Stephen  Wyborn,  architect 

Norris  £-1,447  0 0 

Potbury  4,010  0 0 

Woodbridge  3,977  0 0 

Hollis  3,701  0 0 

EearoU  (accepted)  3,771  0 0 

For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Broad-street,  Ludlow, 
Salop.  Mr.  Ranger,  architect 

Grosvenor  £2,000  0 0 

Jones  & Co.  1,969  0 0 

Hine 1,900  0 0 

Qethin  Bros 1,796  0 0 

Nevitt  Bros.* 1,650  0 0 

* Accepted,  exclusive  of  old  materials,  valued  at  500L 

For  ftftnBtmetinn  of  river-wall,  shedding,  and  boundary- 
walls,  &c.,  at  the  Vestry-wharf,  No.  2,  Lot’s-road,  Chelsea 
for  the  Vestry  of  the  said  Parish.  Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton* 
engineer : — 

Braid  & Co £1,476  0 0 

Thorn  1,450  0 0 

NewcU  & Robson 1,4.50  0 0 

Cook  & Co 1,350  0 0 

Brass  1,32a  0 0 

Young  A Co 1,299  0 0 

Neave  & Son  1,265  0 0 

Crockett i,200  0 0 

Cardus.. 1,190  0 0 

Dickenson  (accepted)  1,146  0 0 

For  formation  of  new  streets,  Burslem.  Mr.  Ralph 
Dain,  architect ; — • 

Trubshaw  £1,730  0 0 

Mackay  1,591  0 0 

Worthington  & Hill 1,530  0 0 

Smith  1,454  0 0 

Brindley 1,403  0 0 

Noden  & Wilding 1,359  0 0 

Dovenor  & Quesnet 1,324  0 0 

Drewitt  & Pickering  (accepted)  1,305  0 0 

Boughey 1,193  0 B 

For  the  restoration  of  Castle-ffromo  Church,  near 
Bromyard,  Herefordshire.  Mr.  M.  B.  Buckle,  architect  — 

Smith  £1.332  0 0 

Barrett  i,096  0 0 

Porter  (accepted).. 994  0 0 

For  additions  to  Storridge  Schools,  near  Malvern, 
Herefordshire.  Mr.  M.  B.  Buckle,  architect  — 

Borter £131  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  residence  and  farm  buildinfs  at 
Manor-court  Farm,  Brasted,  Keut,  for  the  Earl  Stanhope. 
Mr.  Martin  Bulincr,  architect : — 

Ashby  & Horner  £4,440  0 0 

Durtnell 4,244  0 0 

Calloud  (accepted)  4 200  0 0 

For  five  houses  and  shops,  at  Stamford-hill.  Messrs. 
Wm.  Waymouth  & Son,  architects  : — 

Dover  Bros £6,117  19  0 

Wyeth 6,030  0 0 

Sawyer  ...  4,999  q 0 

ohelheld  & Prebble 4,987  0 0 

Shurniur 4’977  q 0 

For  rebuilding  house,  at  Walthamstow,  for  Mr,  David 
McLean.  Mr.  William  Eidner,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  H.  Blackwell : — 

Larter  & Son £3,844  0 0 

Sharmur 3,935  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  3,770  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 3,769  0 0 

Lawrence 2,755  0 0 

Staines  &.  Son 3 745  q q 

3!643  0 0 

3,620  0 0 

3,-i73  0 0 


Morter . . 


For  proposed  residence  and  chapel,  for  the  Brotherhood, 
Eandolph-gardens,  Kilburn.  Jlr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  architect ; — 
Residence.  Chapel, 

Harris £4,303  0 0 £1,332  0 0 

Simpson 4,096  0 0 1,225  0 0 

Towns  3,960  0 0 1,200  0 0 

S’  ’ Bros 3,796  0 0 1,174  0 0 

ps  & Briscoe  ...  3,691  0 0 1,145  0 0 

Bailey 3,642  0 0 1,085  0 0 

Tiloman 3,441  0 0 1,108  0 0 

Hayloek 3,455  0 0 1,073  0 0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

J.  P,— W.  H.  J.-M.  B.-J.  P.-J.  S.H.— H.  8,-R.  IT.  B.-A.  D.- 
H.  D.— C.  R.— O.  A V.-R.  T.— J.  P.— Dr.  A.— B.— W,  B.-B.  P.  L.  B. 
-A  *C.  IL-J.  a.  B.— L.  P.  A B.— I.  IC-J.  B — M.  B.  B.— B.  L.— 
8.  W.-T.  C.-B,  K.-H.  G.  T.-T.  P.  W.-W.  E.  D.-J,  B.  A Son  — 
C.  H.— J.  H.  VT.  (diAgram  relerred  to  appeared  &rat  In  the  Builder 
We  do  not  obeeive  anything  new  In  the  diagreme  sent}.— J.  K.  (>re 
ehauld  be  glad  to  receive  the  partlcnlsra  offered  oa  to  the  Bmbauk- 
ment). — 1.  6.  (lend  plans  and  particulars}. — G.  A U,  [should  send  lUt 
oi  Uaderi  and  ainounls)  — T.  B.  (next  week}  — H.  S.  8.  (next  week). — 
0.  R.  (next  week).— G.  E.  C.  (too  late  (or  this  week). 

All  sUteuteaU  oi  (sets,  lists  o{  tenders,  Ac.  muBt  be  accompanied 
by  tbe  name  and  address  e(  the  sender,  not  nceessoiily  lor 
publUilloo. 

KoTE.— Tke  reBpoDslbUity  of  slgn*^  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  nieetlugs,  rests,  q(  course,  with  tbe  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADYERTISEMENTS, 

aiTTTATIONB  VACANT,  PARTNEKSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVSaTlSEUENTS. 

Bli  lines  (about  filty  words)  or  under 4».  6d. 

Bobh  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Od. 

series  of  Trade  Advertlseusnta,  alio  for  Special  Adver- 
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The  EUclric  Light. 


LECTEIO  light  Las  ;been 
used  in  tlio  British  Isles 
principally  for  light- 
houses ; bat  we  are  not 
aware  that,  beyond  a few 
experiments,  even  a be- 
ginning has  yet  been 
mado  in  its  use  for  light- 
iug  up  large  open  spaces 
or  workshops,  ^factories, 
and  suchlike.  The  recent 
trials  with  the  light  made 
at  the  Mansion  House, — 
■which  experiments  are 
considered  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  successful,  as 
might  have  been  expected, 
— may  therefore  bo  said 
to  fairly  open  up  in  this 
country  the  question  of  light- 
ing public  thoroughfares  by 
those  means.  It  may  confi- 
dently  bo  said  that  its  intro- 
duction into  factories  and 
workshops  will  not  long  be 
delayed  if  once  the  electric  light 
is  accepted  as  a medium  for  lighting 
our  ^thoroughfares.  On  the  Con- 
tinent they  are  very  much  ahead 
of  us  in  this  respect,  especially 
as  regards  the  employment  of  the  new  illu- 
minator (which,  by  tho  way,  cannot  be  every- 
where utilised)  in  factories  and  workshops. 
In  a recently  published  work,  “ L’ficlairage  h 
rfilectricite,’’  numerous  instances  of  its  use  are 
given;  we  propose  to  cite  some  of  them.  The 
author,  M.  H.  Fontaine,  discusses  its  use  in  the 
various  branches  of  industry,  the  requisite 
machines  and  lamps,  the  preparation  of  tho  char- 
coal  points,  the  power  required,  and  the  cost. 
Those  of  our  readers  interested  in  the  matter  will 
do  well  to  follow  us. 


Nothing  knowm  at  present  can  take  the  place 
of  the  electric  light  wherever  it  is  a question  of 
being  able  to  see  or  be  seen  at  long  distances ; 
as  in  lighthouses,  in  fortresses,  on  board  ships, 
on  sea-coasts,  or  iu  the  field  during  campaigns. 
Tho  same  is  the  case  at  works  in  the  open  air. 
Gas,  petroleum,  oil,  are  still  to  be  preferred  for 
lighting  up  dwelling-houses  and  low  workrooms 
with  their  many  small  divisions,  which  have  to 
be  illuminated  separately.  In  some  cases,  where 
now  no  nightwork  can  be  done,  it  might  be 
introduced  if  an  illuminating  power  four  to  five 
times  as  strong  could  replace  that  at  present  in 
use. 

There  exist  at  the  present  time  more  than 
300  applications  of  the  Gramme  machine  for 
lighting,  while  about  a year  or  two  ago  there 
were  only  twelve.  The  electric  light  was  first 
used  iu  engineering  shops  ; next  in  dye-works, 
where  a very  white  light  is  required ; in  sugar 
manufactories,  where  the  steam,  after  its  exit 
from  the  cylinders,  is  still  farther  used  for 


evaporation  ; also  in  railway  stations  5 for  build- 
ing operations  during  night-time  5 finally,  for 
spinning-mills,  forges,  foundries,  &c.  The  elec- 
tric lamp  of  Jablochkoff,  although  it  will  cause 
no  revolution  in  the  present  mode  of  lighting, 
may  be  profitably  employed  in  certain  cases. 

In  th©  use  of  the  electric  light,  in  order  to 
prevent  dark  shades,  two  lamps  have  to  be  set 
up.  Each  lamp  burns  from  three  and  a half  to 
four  hours  ; fresh  charcoal  points  must  then  be 
put  in.  This  takes  up  only  a few  seconds,  so 
that  the  extinction  of  the  light  does  not  give 
rise  to  much  delay,  especially  if  more  than  one 
lamp  is  employed.  Whenever  a continuous  light 
is  desired,  two  lamps  are  used,  of  which  one 
ignites  itself  as  soon  as  the  other  goes  out.  Tbe 
light  does  not  try  the  eye.  Transparent  balls 
were  employed  at  first  in  workshops,  but  were 
found  unnecessary,  and  removed  at  tho  desire  of 
the  workmen  themselves.  One  great  advantage 
in  the  use  of  the  electric  light  is  that  the  colours 
appear  of  the  same  hues  as  by  daylight,  a fact 
of  great  importance  to  dyers,  spinners,  painters, 
aud  others. 

One  lamp  suffices  for  illuminating  about 
6,400  square  miitres  in  an  engineering  work- 
shop, half  that  space  in  dye-works  or  print- 
works, and  four  times  that  space  on  a wharf  or 
quay,  where  no  delicate  work  has  to  be  per- 
formed. The  cost  of  tho  lamp,  the  magneto- 
electric machine,  the  wires,  <Si.c.,  amounted  in 
France  altogether  to  96J. 

The  electric  light  was  introduced  in  the  work- 
shops  of  the  Gramme  Company  in  1873.  Only 
one  lamp  is  used,  and  it  replaces  twenty-five 
gas-burners.  It  has  worked  well  for  four  years, 
and  the  expense  has  been,  including  everything, 
not  quite  6d.  per  hour.  The  room  illuminated  is 
16  ft.  6 in.  high,  and  about  40  ft.  square. 

In  the  works  of  M.  Ducommunat  MiilhauBen, 
four  lamps,  each  with  a Gramme  machine,  have 
been  in  use  for  the  last  three  years.  The  ex- 
penses of  fitting  up  (-WOh)  are  equal  to  that  for 
250  gas-burners ; the  light  exceeds  that  of  400 
burners.  The  lamps  are  16  ft.  6 in.  over  the 
floor,  and  are  distant  from  each  other,  as  regards 
length,  69  ft,,  as  regards  width,  46  ft.  Messrs. 
Heilmann  & Steinlen  have  designed  an  especial 
communication  of  the  steam-engine  with  the 
Gramme  machine  on  the  same  foundation  plate, 
which  is  very  suitable  for  workshops  and  ships. 
The  foundation  plate,  7 ft.  4 in.  long  and 
3 ft.  3 in.  broad,  is  very  heavy,  so  that  all  vibra- 
tion is  avoided.  The  fly-wheel  of  the  steam- 
engine,  of  which  one  strap  runs  to  the  Gramme 
machine,  makes  150  revolutions  per  minute,  tbe 
Gramme  machine,  850.  Tho  whole  apparatus  is 
sold  in  France  for  1601. 

The  establishment  of  Lautter,  Lemonnier,  & 
Co.,  of  Pai'is,  in  which  lighting  apparatus  for 
lighthouses  are  made,  consists  of  two  rooms, 
each  98  ft.  6 in.  long  and  62  ft.  broad ; down 
the  whole  length  of  the  workshops  runs  a gallery 
33  ft.  wide.  On  the  ground  floor  the  machinery 
and  machine  tools  are  placed ; on  the  gallery 
the  modellers  and  formers  work.  The  three 


electric  machines  employed  are  in  the  machine- 
room,  and  make  850  to  900  revolutions  per 
minute;  each  requires  two  elements,  and  sup- 
plies a light  equal  to  100  (Carcel)  gas-bumors. 
The  charcoal  points  are  consumed  at  the  rate  of 
about  70  millimetres  per  hour,  their  cost  being 
Is.  7d.  per  metre,  so  that  100  Carcel  burners 
cost  about  lid.  per  hour,  besides  the  expense 
for  the  motors. 

M.  Menier’s  several  factories  comprise  works  at 
Grenello  (Paris)  for  manufacturing  caoutchouc, 
sugar-boiling  works  at  Roye,  and  a chocolate 
manufactory  at  Noisiel.  In  each  of  the  two 
former,  three  machines,  each  of  150  burners,  are 
placed,  in  the  latter  eight  of  them.  M.  H. 
Menier  has  mado  the  lamp  easily  accessible,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  changing  the  charcoal,  without 
ladders,  by  hanging  them  by  a cable  running 
over  two  rollers  at  the  ceiling.  The  cable  en- 
closes  a copper  wire,  surrounded  by  a coating  of 
caoutchouc ; over  this,  again,  a wick-like  layer  of 
copper  wire ; then  again  a coating  of  caoutchouc ; 
and,  finally,  a covering  of  hemp.  At  one  end  of 
the  cable  is  a plate,  supporting,  on  curved  rods, 
the  lamp ; on  the  other  end  tho  cable  runs 
round  a drum  of  hard  india-rubber,  at  both  cast- 
iron  cheeks  of  which  the  conducting  wires  are 
fixed.  The  lamp,  when  drawn  up,  is  kept  in  its 
position  by  a catch  on  the  drum.  The  eight 
machines  of  the  chocolate  factory  at  Noisiel  are 
united  in  two  batteries  of  four  each,  aud  are 
driven  by  water-wheels,  the  place  of  which, 
in  case  of  necessity,  may  be  taken  by  a special 
steam-eagine.  Tho  wires  lead  to  a commu- 
tator on  the  ground-floor,  which  permits  the 
stream  of  each  individual  machine  to  be  sent  in 
fifteen  different  directions.  Thus,  each  machine 
may  be  used  for  any  lamp  placed  in  a separate 
room ; and  in  case  a machine  or  a lamp  should 
fail,  others  will  take  its  place.  This  establish- 
ment of  M.  Menier  is  said  to  possess  the  most 
perfect  method  of  lighting  by  electricity.  Each 
lamp,  hung  in  a square  lantern  at  a height  of 
23  ft.,  lights  up  a court  space  of  21,529  square 
feet ; two  other  lamps  illuminate  each  an  inner 
court  of  5,382  square  foet.  Tho  kilu-house,  in 
which  thirty-two  workmen  are  engaged,  of  a 
length  of  145  ft.,  a breadth  of  36  ft.,  and  a 
height  of  25  ft.,  is  lighted  up  by  a single  lamp, 
hung  up  at  one  end ; the  light  is  thrown  by  a 
parabolic  reflector  to  tho  ceiling,  whence  it  is 
equally  distributed.  In  the  forming  and  weigh- 
ing-room  ninety  workpeople  are  employed  ; this 
room  is  171  ft.  long,  and  as  broad  aud  as  high  aa 
the  room  last  described.  Two  lamps  are  hung 
up  20  ft.  high,  and  distant  from  each  other  50  ft. 
Tho  engineer's  repairing-shop,  of  a surface  of 
4,306  square  feet,  is  lighted  up  by  a lamp  placed 
20  ft.  high. 

The  Electric  Light  used  in  Spinning  Mills. — 
In  the  spinning-mill  of  Dieu-Orby  Veuve,  at 
Daours  (Somme),  the  work-room  is  12  ft.  high, 
141  ft.  long,  and  36  ft.  broad.  It  contains  nine 
lapping-machines,  with  thirty  spindles  each,  and 
seventeen  twisting-frames  withfifty-two  spindles 
each ; fifty  men  and  women  are  engaged.  Two 
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Gramino  macbmes  are  {driven  by  an  hydraulic 
motor.  The  lamps  hang  about  7 ft.  high,  and 
aro  (as  at  Noisiel)  provided  -with  a reversed 
skylight,  which  throws  the  rays  of  light  towards 
the  ceiling,  whence  they  aro  distributed  in  all 
directions,  so  that  the  glowing  ceutres  of  light 
are  not  seen.  Everywhere  where  there  is  a very 
white  ceiling  nnder  13  ft.  high,  it  is  better  to 
employ  the  reflected  light  in  preference  to  the 
direct.  In  the  spinning-mills  of  Ricard  Fils,  at 
Hauresa  (Barcelona),  where  the  electric  light  is 
also  used,  the  first  floor  is  108  ft.  long,  70  ft. 
wide,  and  13  ft.  high.  Two  lamps  are  used  for 
two  self-actors.  The  two  Gramme  machines  are 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and  are  driven 
by  the  steam-engine  of  the  works.  The  lamps 
are  hung  at  a height  of  11  ft. ; they  aro  placed 
49  ft.  from  each  other.  In  the  second  floor,  the 
fipinning-macbines  occupy  a space  70  ft.  long, 
52  ft.  broad,  and  13  ft.  high;  one  lamp  suffices. 
The  five  self-actors  work,  like  those  of  tho  first 
story,  since  May,  1876,  every  night.  The  owners 
of  the  mill  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
electric  light.  In  tho  wool-spinning  and  weaving 
mills  of  Buxeda  Freres  in  Sabadell  (Spain),  tho 
room  is  177  ft.  long,  72  ft.  broad,  contains 
tbirtoen  spinning  - frames,  twelve  carding- 
machines,  one  butting-machine,  and  several 
other  auxiliary  machines ; eighty  workmen  are 
employed.  Formerly,  when  lighted  with  gas, 
Bome  work  could  not  be  done  at  nigbt,  on 
account  of  the  cliange  in  colour.  At  present 
three  lamps,  hung  at  a height  of  13  ft.,  and 
42  ft.  apart,  are  used  ; and  the  mills  worknight 
and  day,  notwithstanding  tho  dark  colours  of  the 
yarn.  The  lighting  is  now  cheaper  thau  with 
either  gas  or  petroleum. 

The  goods  station  of  the  Chemin  do  For  du 
Nord,  at  La  Cbapello  at  Paris,  is  now  also 
lighted  by  electric  light.  Tho  hall  illuminated 
has  a length  of  230  ft.,  a breadth  of  82  ft , 
and  a height  to  tho  top  of  26  ft. ; a court  65  ft. 
broad  separates  the  hull  from  a carriage-ehed, 
which  is  230  ft.  long,  49  ft.  broad,  and  26  ft. 
high.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  two  lamps,  fixed 
in  lanterns  placed  15  ft.  high ; the  glass  cf  the 
lower  parts  of  which  is  painted  white,  to  protect 
tho  eye.  It  is  stated  that  a saving  of  25  per- 
cent. is  effected  in  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed at  night.  One  lamp  suffices  for  the  court 
and  the  carriage-shed.  The  machine  is  placed 
about  283  ft.  from  the  lamps.  The  expenses  per 
hoar  for  each  lamp  amount  to  about  7d.  The 
cost  of  fitting  up,  iucludiug  tho  steam-engine,  is 
stated  at  920Z. 

Tho  harbour  works  at  Havre  for  enlarging 
the  outer  harbour  could  be  carried  on  only 
during  low  water.  Two  electric  lamps,  each  o'f 
a lighting  power  of  500  Carcel  burners,  enabled 
150  workmen,  distributed  over  a space  of  a little 
over  three-quarters  of  au  acre,  to  work  as  dui-iug 
day. 

In  the  iron  pipe  foundry  of  Mignon,  Rouart,  & 
Deliniere,  of  Montlu^on,  two  Gramme  machines 
light  a room  207  ft.  long,  and  112  ft.  broad,  by 
means  of  two  lamps  hanging  at  a height  of 
20  ft.,  and  at  a distance  of  103  ft.  from  each 
other.  The  shadows  thrown  by  the  w'orkmen 
on  the  machines  aro  so  little  noticed  that  it  is 
possible  to  read  even  in  places  where  they  are 
darkest.  A second  room,  next  to  the  first  one, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a wall  with  broad 
niches,  receives  light  enough  to  enable  persons 
to  read  in  it  everywhere,  although  some  spots 
aro  distant  279  ft.  fronr  the  lamps. 

In  a port  belonging  to  a sugar  refinery  on  the 
Rhine-Marne  Canal  at  Sermaize,  the  electric 
light  has  been  used  since  the  end  of  1875  for 
lighting  up  a wharf  used  for  unloading  beet- 
roots. A Gramme  machine  of  200-candIe  power 
is  placed  near  the  steam-engines,  230  ft.  from 
the  lamp.  Two  ships  are  very  often  unloading 
at  tho  same  time.  Tho  saving  effected  per  hour 
is  at  least  83.  In  sugar  refineries  tho  expense 
of  lighting  by  electricity  is  almost  confined  to 
the  cost  of  the  charcoal  points,  for  the  steam 
required  for  driving  the  macliino  may  be  further 
utilised. 

In  a skating-rink  at  Vienna,  near  the  Park- 
ring,  with  a skating  surface  of  nearly  an  acre 
and  a half,  two  Gramme  macliines,  driven  by 
a No.  8 engine,  and  placed  443  ft.  from  the  i-ink, 
illuminate  easily  a space  of  a length  of  436  ft. 
(iucluding  the  promenade)  and  a breadth  of 
187  ft.  The  Sorrin  lamps  aro  placed  in  the 
upper  parts  of  two  turrets  of  pine,  25  ft.  high, 
and  187  ft.  distant  from  each  other.  To  prevent 
the  light  being  tln’own  upwards,  two  reflectors 
are  so  placed  as  to  reflect  all  the  light  on  to  the 
skating-ground.  The  eight  sectors  of  the  re- 
flector are  curved  in  an  ellipse,  one  focus  of 


which  is  tho  lamp,  while  the  other  lies  3 ft. 
lower. 

To  the  above  information  may  be  added  a few 
details  from  a report  addressed  by  M.  Ch. 
Rousseau  to  the  Socicte  Industrielle  d’ Amiens. 

The  oldest  and  best  known  electrical  lighting 
apparatus,  founded  on  Clark’s  principle,  em- 
ployed by  the  Alliance  Company,  is  used  in  various 
French  lighthouses.  Tho  more  powerful  and 
smaller  machine  of  Wilde  has  been  selected  for 
the  Scottish  lighthouses. 

The  Gramme  machine  is  used  in  Daour’s 
foundry,  Amiens.  Tho  room  in  which  it  is 
employed,  of  a surface  of  5,167  square  feet,  is 
nearly  four  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad  (144  ft. 
by  36  ft.)  and  13  ft.  high.  It  is  lighted  by  two 
Gramme  machines  by  means  of  two  Serrin 
lamps,  which  are  placed  40  ft.  from  the  ends  of 
the  room  and  7 ft.  6 in.  above  the  floor.  At  first , 
the  lamps  were  protected  Ly  dull  glass;  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  however,  was  still  too 
much  for  the  eyes  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
room  near  the  lamps  much  lighter  than  at  its 
ends.  The  work  had  to  be  suspended  when  one 
of  those  glass  globes  broke.  M.  Ernest  Dicu 
then  had  the  happy  idea  of  replacing  the  dull 
glass  by  metal  reflectors  fixed  underneath  the 
lamps,  which  threw  the  light  on  to  the  ceiling. 
The  sources  of  the  light  are  thus  nowbei-e  seen 
in  the  room.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by 


a very  powerful  water-wheel.  The  expenses 
for  fitting  up  the  electric  light  were  : — 

Two  Gramme  machines £152  0 0 

Conducting  wires 6 11  0 

Mounting  of  the  cylinders,  &c 19  2 0 

Straps 7 0 0 

Erecting  the  lumps 2 0 0 

Total  £18(5  10  0 


CoDSeqnciitly  interest  and  amortisation  £2i  0 0 

With  steam-power  by  means  of  a small  machine 
81.  would  have  been  used  for  10  tons  of  coal.  The 
charcoal  points  coat  for  500  hours  71. 12a.  Reckon- 
ing  83.  for  extras,  40Z.  would  be  the  yearly 
expense,  or  Is.  7id.  per  hour.  Fifty-five  gas- 
bui-ncrs  would  in  Amiens  each  consume  2s.  2^d. 
worth  of  gas,  to  which  would  have  to  be  added 
•Id.  for  each  for  interest  and  amortisation  of 
capital  sunk  (601.),  besides  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

In  tho  Gare  du  Chemin  de  Fer  dn  Nord,  at 
Paris,  tho  extinction  of  the  light  has  been  pre- 
vented by  setting  up  a reserve  lamp.  The 
lamps  aro  placed  on  tables,  wliich  are  long 
enough  to  permit  of  a fresh  lamp  being  put  on 
them,  while  the  one  to  bo  changed  need  not  bo 
taken  away  until  the  new  one  is  in  operation. 

In  the  recent  trials  at  tho  Mansion  House  the 
light  was  obtained  from  a Bunsen  48-celI 
battery,  and  its  effect  was  so  powerful  on  the 
populous  thoroughfare  as  to  make  the  numerous 
vehicles  and  foot-passengers  as  conspicuous  as  in 
broad  daylight.  The  lamps  were  protected  by 
opal  glasses,  to  tone  down  the  dazzling  effect  of 
the  light.  It  is  proposed  at  present  to  illumi- 
nate ouly  the  Thames  bridges  and  the  open 
spaces  of  the  City  with  the  new  light.  The 
statement  that  its  cost,  after  the  erection  of 
the  necessary  machinery,  will  be  about  tho  same 
as  that  for  gas,  seems  to  us  erroneous,  unless 
the  City  of  London  is  going  to  pay  at  a much 
higher  rate  for  the  new  light  thau  that  at  which 
it  is  produced  on  the  Continent,  as  appears 
from  what  has  been  stated  above.  The  instances 
WG  have  cited  show  that  tho  expenses  for  the 
electric  light  are  very  considerably  below  the 
price  of  gas;  unless  the  statements  be  explained 
by  tho  fact  that  gas  is  charged  much  higher  ou 
the  Continent  than  it  is  in  this  country. 


The  Property  Market. — Tho  total  sales 
for  the  year  reported  up  to  the  30th  of  April, 
inclusive  of  sales  by  private  contract,  amount  to 
2,110,7951.  This  is  no  less  than  a million 
below  the  sales  during  the  same  period  of  last 
year,  and  about  the  same  amount  as  1876. 
Business  is  dull,  and  will  continue  to  bo  so  till 
after  tho  question  of  peace  or  war  is  settled. 
Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & Co.  sold,  on  the 
4bb,  a nice  little  estate  of  53  acres,  with 
residence,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  fetched 
7,0001., — about  1501.  peracre, — cheap,  we  should 
think,  at  the  price.  Messrs.  Newbon  & Harding 
sold  freehold  groiind-rents,  amounting  to  6211. 
per  annum,  at  Holloway,  for  16,0101., — over 
twenty.five  years’  purchase.  Messrs.  Hards, 
Vaughan,  & Co.  sold,  on  the  5th,  ground-rents  at 
East  Dulwich,  amounting  to  14-li.,  for  3,0651., 
about  twenty-two  years’  purchase.  — Metro- 
politan, 


NOTES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Continuing  our  notes  in  the  architectural 
room,*  the  next  work  of  importance  is  that- 
numbered  1092,  “ New  Banking  Premises  for 
Messrs.  Child  & Co.,  Temple  Bar,”  John  Gibson. 
The  style  in  which  the  building  is  designed, 
Roman  with  “ engaged  ” columns,  has  been  so 
all  but  universally  accepted  as  the  bank  style 
in  this  country,  that  only  an  exceptionally  bold 
architect  would  venture  to  depart  from  it.  The 
drawing  is  a largo  and  rather  mechanical 
draughtsman’s  production  : it  is  needless  to  say 
that  Mr.  Gibson  has  carried  out  the  stylo  with 
knowledge  and  good  taste.  It  may  be  time, 
however,  for  some  new  architectural  expression 
of  banking  to  be  evolved. 

1093.  ‘‘  South  - west  View  of  Mansion  at 
Lytchett  Heath,  Dorset,”  David  Brandon.  This 
and  No.  1081  illustrate  two  mansions  by  this 
architect,  both  in  Elizabethan  style  and  pre- 
serving the  recognised  features  of  the  stylo 
intact ; they  -will  probably  look  more  noticeable 
in  execution  than  they  do  in  these  drawings. 

1095.  “ Design  for  the  Completion  of  the- 
Belfry,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,”  G.  P.  Bodley  & 
T.  Gai-ner.  A very  fine  powerful  water-colour 
drawing  showing  a comer  of  the  “ quad,”  with 
the  massive  square  tower,  and  on  it  an  open- 
work lantern  of  very  elaborate  late  Gothic 
design,  terminating  in  a cupola  roof.  It 
is  not  made  sufficiently  obvious  wbat  is  the 
material  of  the  proposed  lantern  : it  looks  most 
like  iron  from  the  way  it  is  coloured,  but  is 
certainly  too  heavy  in  parts  for  that,  while  it  is 
too  light  for  stone,  which  the  tinting  also  con- 
tradicts : wood  seems  the  only  alternative  : this 
should  have  been  made  clearer,  but  the  draw- 
ing as  it  sti-nds  is  very  effective. 

1094.  “Yattendon,  near  Newbury,”  A.  Water- 
house,  A.  This  is  a much  more  effective  and 
original  building  than  “Iweme  Minster”;  th& 
treatment  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  large 
heavy  tower  has  considerable  novelty,  and  is 
very  pleasing  in  result. 

1100.  “ Design  for  Town  Hall,  Barrow-in- 
Furness  : Second  Premium,”  T.  E.  Collcutt.  The 
Barrow  folk  were  fortunate  in  their  competition- 
if  the  selected  design  is  superior  to  this  ; it  is 
rather  a medley  of  Classic,  Gothic,  and  Queen 
Anne  detail,  certainly,  but  that  is  what  we  seem 
to  be  coming  to,  and  the  architect  has  contrived 
to  give  considerable  unity  of  effect,  after  all. 
The  objections  are  that  the  dormers  aro  some- 
what heavy  to  come  over  tho  arcaded  story 
below  them,  aud  that  the  junction  of  the  octagon- 
lantern  with  the  square  tower  is  not  well 
managed,  and  the  broach  angles  are  filled  up- 
with  objects  that  seem  actually  intended  to 
imitate  “pepper-boxes.”  There  is  a separate 
drawing  of  the  tower  exhibited  (1130),  which, 
however,  does  not  reconcile  ns  to  this  defect. 
The  design  owes  something  to  the  fine  drawing  ^ 
but  there  is  much  force  and  originality  in  it  in 
spite  of  the  defects  named. 

110-1.  “ Reredos,  St.  Martin’s  Church, 

Brighton,”  H.  Eilis  Wooldridge.  A large 
coloured  elevation,  occupying  the  centre  position 
on  the  wall,  a position  which  it  seems  to  merit 
rather  for  its  size  and  elaboration  as  a drawing 
than  from  any  remarkable  qualities  as  a design, 
80  far  as  the  architectural  portion  is  concerned, 
at  least.  It  is  a large  built-up  composition  in 
florid  late  Gothic  style,  entirely  gilt,  which 
would  have  a somewhat  tawdry,  rather  than  a 
rich  effect ; the  spaces  between  the  architectural 
constructive  portions  are  filled  with  fresco 
paintings,  which  in  the  drawing  are  too  small, 
and  too  far  from  the  eye  to  be  j udged  minutely ;. 
the  general  result  is  certainly  rather  too  pro- 
noned. 

1103.  '‘Houses  now  building  in  Cadogan- 
squaro,”  R.  N.  Shaw,  R.  A.  elect.  A fine  draw- 
ing, like  all  Mr.  Shaw’s  drawings,  and  a singular- 
medley  in  regard  to  design.  Tho  square  pro- 
jecting bay  in  the  centre  of  the  front  requires 
three  ponderous  stone  brackets  to  carry  it;  the 
equally  projecting  octagon  bay  at  the  angle 
stands  upon  a glass  window.  There  is  eccen- 
tric— one  may  say  piquant — effect  in  this,  but 
all  principle  or  logic  of  design  seems  ignored. 

1106.  “ Selected  Design  for  proposed  Muni- 

cipal and  School  Board  Offices,  Leeds,”  Geo. 
Corson.  Wo  mention  the  presence  of  the  draw- 
ing  here  ; the  design  we  commented  upon  fully 
at  the  time  of  the  competition,  and  gave  au  en- 
graving of  it  subsequently. 

1109.  “ Central  Hall  of  new  Natural  History 
Museum,”  A.  Waterhouse.  An  elaborato- 

• See  p.  -480,  ante. 
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icoloured  drawing  of  an  interior  in  which  terra- 
lootta  work  and  constructive  polyohromy  are 

I largely  used,  and  in  which  the  style  may  be  said 
to  be  founded  on  Komanosque,  with  a modern 
treatment  suitable  to  the  material  employed. 
iThe  hall  is  roofed  with  iron  principals,  which 
'spring  from  vaulting-shafts  carried  up  from  the 
^floors ; between  the  piers  the  lower  story  has 
'an  arcade  of  rather  low-proportioned  round 
larches,  with  no  imposts,  and  the  archivolts 
idecorated  with  terra-cotta  ornament;  above, 
Ithe  bay  is  filled  with  triplets  of  arches  on  shafts, 
Itho  centre  arch  carried  up  with  a very  high 
jetilt,  after  the  Byzantine  manner.  This  latter 
Jfeature  strikes  us  as  an  awkward  feature  which 
jit  is  a pity  needlessly  to  revive ; in  many  respects 

Ithe  interest  and  originality  of  the  design  cannot  be 
disputed.  The  effect  of  the  junction  of  the  iron 
roof  with  the  masonry  would  have  been  more 
eatisfactoi-y,  perhaps,  if  more  mass  could  have 
'been  given  to  the  iron  principal  at  its  springing  ; 
las  it  is,  there  is  too  marked  a contrast  between 
Ithe  massive  character  of  the  masonry  design  and 
Ithe  thin  web  of  the  iron  rib. 

I 1103.  " Westwood  House,  Sydenham  : a Ro- 

jmodelling  of  the  Exterior  without  any  material 
lAlteration  of  its  present  Plan,”  J.  L.  Pearson. 
jA  very  rich  and  effective  design  of  Late  Eliza- 
Ibethan  type.  An  original  feature  is  the  manner 
lin  which  the  rovex'sed  convex  and  concave  gables 
I characteristic  of  the  stylo  are  filled  with  orna- 
ment in  relief,  apparently  modelled  in  plaster, 
but  as  tbo  drawing  is  not  coloured,  the  material 
here  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

, 1115.  ‘ Design  submitted  iii  Competition  for 

ithe  Kensington  Vestry  Hall,”  J.  M.  Brydon. 

1 An  elevation  of  a Queen  Anne  design  with  a 
great  deal  of  merit,  which  wo  noticed  with  com- 
mendation when  the  competition  drawings  were 
•exhibited. 

1116.  “ Great  Central  Schools,  Public  Offices, 

I and  Firth  College,  Sheffield,”  E.  R.  Robson  and 
. T.  J.  Flocton.  A group  of  educational  buildings 
on  an  irregularly-shaped  piece  of  ground,  as 
I appears  by  the  small  plan  which  the  authors 
I append  (we  wish  all  contributors  to  the  archi- 
' tectural  room  would  do  the  same)  ; but  the  per- 
j spective  is  rather  unscrupulously  ” cooked,”  so 
as  to  have  the  effect  of  a right  angle  instead  of 
an  acute  angle,  with  the  object  of  showing  both 
I fronts,  which  would  bo  impossible  from  this 
i point  of  view  if  the  true  shape  of  the  plan  were 
adhered  to.  The  parroting  of  the  manner  of 
: building  of  a century  back  could  hardly  be 
1 carried  further,  or  done  more  completely,  tlian 
in  this  building,  with  its  curved  buttresses  and 
: scrolls,  and  its  heavy  blank  niches  in  the  end 
I wall  of  the  sohoolhouBo.  The  only  interest 
' -of  the  design  appears  to  us  to  lie  in  its  success 
! as  a revival ; it  is  certainly  not  beautiful.  The 
: drawing  is  a very  refined  and  artistic  one, 
drawn  and  shaded  delicately  with  a pen,  in 
. brown  ink. 

1107.  “ House  at  Woburn  Park,  Surrey,”  F. 

' Allen.  A design  showing  a good  deal  of 
I originality  in  a quiot  way  ; an  old  English  type 
! is  suggested,  but  not  implicitly  copied. 

lll-l.  The  iuterior  view  of  the  Catholic  Cathe- 
j dral  at  Queenstown,  by  Pugin  and  Ashlin,  the 
I exterior  of  which  was  noticed  in  our  last.  The 
! capitals  of  the  round  piers  of  the  main  arcade 
I are  a little  too  florid  and  ” cabbagy  ” in  appeai*- 
I ance  ; but  otherwise  it  is  a fine  Gothic  interior. 

1 The  panelled  I'oof  is  carried  by  heavy  solid  prin- 
i cipals,  which  are  very  well  connected  in  design 
with  the  substi’ucture.  A section  of  the  wall  is 
given  on  tho  plane  of  the  picture.  We  note 
. with  approval  every  attempt  thus  to  combine 
, (at  least)  geometrical  drawing  with  picturo- 
makiug,  as  that  is  what  we  want  to  see 
•more  of. 

1117.  “ School  Buildings,  Wobux'n  Park,”  A 
Dunn  and  E.  J.  Hansom.  A large  expanse  of 
red  brick  Tudor  buildings  pleasingly  and  cor- 
rectly treated.  The  large  wooden  bargeboards 
to  two  gables  in  one  corner  look  rather  like 
intruders,  unless  they  are  meant  to  specialise 
that  particular  portion  in  some  way. 

1120.  “ New  Church  fur  the  Welsh  Calviuistio 
Methodists,  Cardiff,”  H.  C.  Harris.  At  this  rate 
of  progress  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  the 
Welsh  Calvinists  will  surely  hardly  know  them- 
selves soon.  The  building  is  in  an  early  style  of 
moreorless  Frenchified  Gothic,  and  is  apparently 
inspired  by  the  style  of  a well-known  architect 
of  French  Gothic  tendencies  who  has  done  a good 
deal  of  work  at  Cardiff.  It  deserves  all  praise 
for  the  solidity  and  true  feeling  for  Gothic  dis- 
played in  the  treatment  of  the  style. 

1122.  ‘‘  Falcon  Tower,  Surrey,”  E.  A.  Heffer. 
A large  house  of  domestic  Gothic  type,  show- 


ing a good  deal  of  character  and  originality 
in  tho  treatment  of  tho  heavy  half-timbered 
gables. 

1123.  "Offices  and  Residence  for  the  Char- 
tered Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  London,  and 
China,  Shanghai,”  Wm.  Kidnor.  A very  sug- 
gestive title.  What  an  opportunity  for  con- 
necting the  architectural  expression  of  the  build- 
ing with  all  the  three  countries  it  represents,  by 
blending  or  mingling  details  or  ornament  of 
those  nationalities ! Tho  architect  has  not 
yielded  to  the  temptation ; he  has  made  a 
Classic  building  with  very  narrow  and  tall 
engaged  pilasters  running  in  strips  up  the  face. 
However,  the  necessities  of  the  climate,  in 
demanding  a shadow  recess  in  front  of  the 
windows,  necessarily  give  the  cue  for  some 
original  treatment,  and  tho  author  has  availed 
himself  of  this  very  well,  especially  in  tho  upper 
story,  where  the  small  square  coupled  columns 
thrown  out  by  the  deep  shadow  of  the  balcony 
or  verandah  behind  (only  “ verandah”  is  always 
applied  to  a ground-floor,  wo  believe),  have  a 
very  pretty  effect : also  the  treatment  of  the 
fi'icKO  and  cornice  with  largo  double  brackets 
rising  over  the  columns  before  mentioned,  and  a 
kind  of  grid-iron  between  them  in  the  frieze, 
whether  for  ornament  or  for  some  utilitarian 
purpose  of  providing  ventilation,  is  not  quite 
apparent. 

1121.  "Design  for  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Northampton,”  A.  W.  N.  Burcler.  Noticeable 
for  its  solidity  of  character  and  n certain  origin- 
ality in  the  treatment  of  tho  centre  octagon. 

1121.  “ Offices  to  be  erected  in  the  Grey 
Friars,  Leicester,”  Isaac  Barradale.  Yery  pretty 
indeed  : Domestic  Gothic,  with  long  mullioned 
windows  built  out  as  bays,  thus  getting  a side 
light  at  the  end  of  tho  desks,  if  we  suppose  the 
desks  to  be  in  the  windows.  At  all  events,  this 
would  be  a useful  point  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  windows  for  some  kinds  of  work ; and  the 
building  is  not  so  merely  imitation  old  style  as 
many  of  its  class. 

1126.  “House  in  tho  Grounds  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,”  T.  E.  Collcult.  Wo  have  had  to 
praise  Mr.  Collcutt  more  than  once  in  tho  course 
of  our  notes,  but  verily  in  this  wo  praise  him 
nob.  Wo  hope  tho  Parisian  public  will  not  take 
this  as  a sample  of  what  wo  are  able  to  do  in 
Domestic  architecture. 

1125.  “ Now  Buildings,  Salisbury-court,  Fleet- 
street,”  A.  Peebles.  A resuscitation  of  old 
London  building,  with  solid  brick  piers  and  bay 
windows  between,  set  back  from  the  lino  of 
frontage.  An  imitation  of  previous  efforts  in  the 
City  which  have  led  the  way  to  this  kind  of 
thing  ; and,  on  the  whole,  not  behind  its  models. 

1131.  “ Manchester  Town  Hall,  Albert-square 
Entrauce  (A.  Waterhouse,  A.K.A.,  aroliitect),” 
T.  Raffles  Davison.  A small  pen  drawing,  re- 
markable for  tbo  beauty  and  finish  of  tho 
draughtsmanship.  Is  the  arch  of  the  entrance 
really  horse-shoe  form,  drawing  inwards  at  the 
springing  ? It  is  made  to  seem  so  here,  slightly, 
but  unmistakeably. 

1132.  “Proposed  Morning  Chapel,  Church  of 
tho  Annunciation,  Chislehurst,  Kent,”  Jas. 
Brooks.  Looks  like  a careful  drawing  of  a good 
piece  of  thirteeuth-centmy  English  Gothic ; 
which,  we  suppose,  is  the  object  aimed  at. 

1113.  “St.  Jobu  tbo  Evangelist,  Red  Lion- 
square,”  J.  L.  Pearson,  A.  Here  is  some  original 
treatment  of  Gothic,  at  all  events,  and  in  a very 
fine  way.  The  mass  of  the  church  is  red  brick, 
but  the  spire  is  of  stone,  and  so  also  are  tho  heavy 
spirelets  crowning  tho  turrets  which  flank  the 
chancel.  The  upper  stage  of  these  turi-ets  wauts 
scale  and  force  to  carry  tho  weight  of  the  solid- 
looking  stone  roofs  over  them  ; otherwise  eveiy- 
thing  in  the  building  is  in  keeping.  The  outline 
is  varied  and  picturesque,  but  the  author  appre- 
ciates thoroughly  the  value  of  a solid  base  of 
nearly  unbroken  wall  as  a foundation  for  the 
picbures(iue  of  “skyline.” 

1110.  “Dining-room,  No.  52,  Prince’s  Gate,” 
Goo.  Aitchison.  Tho  only  drawing  of  Mr.  Aitchi- 
sou’s  e-xhibited  this  year,  and  one  which  would 
not  iu  itself  give  a full  idea  of  his  abilities  as  a 
decorative  architect,  though  it  is  iu  irreproach- 
able  taste  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  fireplace  is 
surmounted  by  a quasi-architectural  design  in 
dark  wood,  of  completely  Classic  typo,  and  with 
paintings  iu  tbo  panels  ; low  bookcases  carried 
along  tho  wall  in  the  same  stylo.  The  design  of 
the  wall-paper  seems  a little  over-large,  and 
too  straggling  in  its  principal  lines. 

11-12.  “Designs  for  a Series  of  Painted  Glass 
Windows  on  the  Staircase  of  tho  Conservative 
Club,  Manchester,”  E.  Frampton.  Yery  good 
specimens  of  stained-glass  design.  Three 


single-light  windows  are  shown,  each  with  an 
allegorical  figure,  much  better  drawn  than 
figures  in  stained  glass  generally  are,  and  with 
good  colour. 

1147.  “ Galleries,  No.  39b,  Old  Bond-street,” 
E.  Salomons  and  R.  S.  Wornnm.  The  galleries 
built  for  Messrs.  Agnew,  which  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  passers-by  in  Old  Bond-street 
recently.  A red  brick  Queen  Anne  front,  very 
completely  carried  out. 

1154.  “ Study  for  Ceiling  Decoration,”  G.  E. 
Fox.  A clever  coloured  drawing,  but  a design 
unsuitable  for  ceiling  decoration,  as  it  includes 
quasi-architectural  niches  and  figures  standing 
in  them,  their  heads  pointing  in  different  direc- 
tions over  the  ceiling,  a kind  of  design  totally 
unsuitable  for  painting  on  a ceiling,  where  there 
is  no  “ right  way  up,”  to  enable  us  to  decide 
whether  to  regard  tho  figures  as  standing  cn. 
their  heads  or  their  feet. 

1162.  “ Tho  Domestic  Chapel,  Moorosfort,” 
G.  C.  Ashlin.  A very  good  drawing  of  an  interior, 
apparently,  modern,  but  in  that  case  an  exact 
and  literal  reproduction  of  tho  most  characte- 
ristic details  of  early  Transitional  work, — double 
zigzags,  &c.  The  treatment  of  tho  wooden 
wagoii-vault  with  heavy  ribs  is  good,  and  is  tho 
only  portion  with  any  claim  to  originality. 

1161.  " New  Buildings,  Paternoster-square, 
City,”  A.  M.  Ridge.  The  effect  of  the  open 
arches,  with  galleries  in  the  gables,  is  very  good. 
This  is  in  danger,  however,  of  becoming  a 
commonplace.  It  has  been  found  such  a good 
means  of  producing  effect  in  a street-front  that 
a great  many  architects  seem  to  be  adopting  it 
as  a feature  in  their  city  designs. 

1163.  “ Design  for  a Convalescent  Hoepital,” 
P.  J.  Marvin.  17hy  did  not  the  author  give  a 
plan?  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  speak  of  a 
hospital  design  on  the  basis  of  a perspective 
view  only ; it  may  be  fit,  or  it  may  not.  Wo 
only  notice  it  here  as  a pretty  drawing. 

1167.  “Decoration,  Great  Library  Ceiling, 
Eastnor  Castle,”  G.  E.  Pox.  Not  very  pleasing 
in  colour,  but  much  more  suitable  for  a ceiling 
design  than  tho  other  drawing,  by  the  same 
hand,  mentioned  above. 

1168.  “ Decoration  to  Diuing-room,”  Colo  A. 
Adams.  Rather  strong  tones,  green  and  red, 
well  combined  in  the  dado,  with  a light  and 
delicate  wall  diaper  over ; the  frieze  is  carried 
out  in  the  same  key  as  the  diaper,  with  some 
originality  of  detail. 

1171.  “ View  of  Entrance,  New  House,  East- 
bourne/’ R.  W.  Edis.  Looks  much  more  like  a 
good  sketch  of  an  old  house  ; and  whether  that 
be  regarded  as  a complimentary  criticism  or  tbo 
reverse,  depends  upon  a good  many  con- 
siderations. 

1173.  “ New  Bank  erecting  at  Salisbury,” 
n.  Hall.  An  agreeable  addition  to  the  nob  very 
interesting  street  architecture  of  Salisbury. 

1174.  “ Proposed  Addition  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s Grammar  School,  Craubrook,”  W.  West 
Neve.  It  is  not  obvious  which  is  addition  and 
which  is  original.  The  whole  is  a pretty  draw- 
ing of  a remarkably  picturesque  old  English 
building  of  rural  type. 

One  cannot  bub  feel  the  exceedingly  unprac- 
tical  nature  of  such  an  architectural  exhibition 
as  this.  There  is  a great  deal  of  good,  very 
good,  drawing,  mostly  expended  on  what  is 
pure  “ scenery,” — the  getting  up  of  architec- 
tural masks  of  a more  or  less  antiquated  cha- 
racter. Hardly  a drawing  in  tho  room  shows 
plan  or  section  ; the  outside  of  the  buildings  we 
can  see,  but  their  suitability  for  their  purpose, 
and  the  relation  between  their  plan  and  con- 
strnction  and  tho  external  design,  wo  loam 
nothing  of  for  the  most  part.  Almost  the  only 
drawings  which  really  can  be  j iidged  of  on  their 
own  merits  are  the  coloured  drawings  of  deco- 
rative design,  whic’n  ai'e  very  few,  and  of  which 
only  three  or  four  can  be  said  to  be  very  good. 
The  fashionable  di-awiugs  of  decorative  schemes 
iu  pen-shadiug  are  little  more  than  waste  paper. 
The  getting  up  of  such  things  is  merely  a matter 
of  the  sleight-of-hand  of  a draughtsman  ; with 
a due  amount  of  work  put  on  the  shading  and 
touching  up  they  can  always  bo  made  to  look 
effective,  and  the  trick  once  learned  is  easily 
repeated  to  any  extent.  It  is,  therefure,  the 
department  of  coloured  decorative  work  which 
it  seems  really  most  worth  while  to  develop  in 
the  architectural  room  of  the  Academy,  as  the 
only  class  of  design  which  really  can  be  ade- 
quately represented  in  this  room,  and  which, 
moreover,  painters,  and  perhaps  the  outside 
public  also,  are  tbo  most  likely  to  feel 
interested  in.  It  is  possible  that  the  Aca- 
demy would  not  encourage  tho  muLijli-a- 
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tifvi  of  plana,  sections,  and  constructive 
a'rawings  in  the  architectural  room,  as  tending 
too  much  in  the  direction  of  science  rather  than 
art.  Yet  any  full  consideration  of  the  subject 
ought  to  show  that  it  is  only  on  this  basis  that 
architectural  design  can  bo  a reality  or  can  be 
properly  judged  of.  The  tendency  to  fill  the 
room  with  pretty  drawings  has  bad  its  effect 
more  or  less  on  the  public,  and  the  architectural 
room  is  not  quite  such  a desert  as  it  used  to  be; 
but  though  no  doubt  it  may  bo  good  for  the 
architects  that  their  pretty  drawings  of  Queen 
Anne  houses,  &c.,  should  be  seen  by  visitors  who 
may  thereby  be  incited  to  be  clients,  the  educa- 
tional effect  on  the  lay  mind  can  only  be 
injui’ious,  as  tending  to  confirm  them  in  that 
merely  dilettante  skin-deep  view  of  architecture, 
as  the  art  of  copying  old  buildings,  which  is  as 
widespread  as  ever.  As  to  architects  learning 
anything  from  tho  architectural  room,  no  one, 
w.e  suppose,  ever  thinks  much  of  that.  But  if 
the  objects  of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  more  practical  and 
constructive  architectural  display  which  would 
be  of  real  value,  it  is  much  to  bo  regretted  that 
wo  cannot  have  an  architectural  exhibition 
which  would  show  the  practical  basis  as  well  as 
the  outward  results  of  architecture.  The  diffi- 
culty, of  course,  is  (as  it  was  found  to  be  before) 
that  the  public  do  not  care  for  such  an  exhibition, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  made  self-supporting. 
It  might  meet  with  better  success  than  before, 
however,  if  the  element  of  decorative  design 
were  more  emphasised  and  made  a leading 
feature,  in  combination  with  the  constructive 
design. 

As  matters  stand  at  the  Royal  Academy,  we 
can  only  hope  that  in  future  architects  who  send 
works  for  exhibition  will  make  more  a point  of 
at  least  including,  in  a kind  of  marginal  way, 
some  of  the  practical  details  of  the  buildings 
illustrated,  and  not  be  so  generally  content  with 
merely  making  pictures  of  buildings  mostly  in 
imitation  of  something  else.  And  we  strongly 
recommend  a more  extended  development  of 
decorative  design,  as  tho  portion  of  architecture 
most  purely  artistic,  most  nearly  allied  to 
painting,  most  capable  of  being  illustrated  in 
drawing,  and  certainly  most  likely  to  render  the 
architectural  room  attractive.  Perspective  views 
of  buildings  are  hnt  bald  things,  except  in  cases 
where  there  is  an  opportunity  for  realising 
something  like  the  highest  capabilities  of  archi- 
tectural grandeur;  hut  decorative  design  is  a 
most  attractive  branch  of  art  to  most  people  who 
care  for  art  at  all,  and  its  adequate  representa- 
tion in  tho  architectural  room  might  go  far  to 
make  " Gallery  IX.”  compete  fairly  with  the 
other  rooms  iu  securing  public  interest,  which 
it  certainly  does  not  at  present. 


OUR  IRON  INDUSTRIES. 

Our  iron  industries  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  controlling  trades  of  very  great  dis- 
tricts of  Great  Britain, — not  only  extending  the 
trading  bounds  of  those  districts  very  greatly, 
but  also  forcing  on  an  immense  development 
of  other  and  allied  industries.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  application  of  discoveries 
of  ironstone  freqnently  changes  not  only  the 
character,  but  even  the  physical  appearance  of 
whole  districts;  and  there  is  full  exemplifica- 
tion  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  in  the 
marvellous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  less  than  two  score  years  iu  the 
iron-producing  districts  of  the  north-east  and 
the  north-west,  — the  Cleveland  and  Pumess 
tracts  of  country  respectively.  It  is  by  the 
application  of  such  discoveries,  and  by  the 
improved  methods  of  smelting  and  working  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
century  we  have  not  only  ceased  to  depend 
upon  other  countries  for  oar  supplies  of  iron, 
but  we  have  built  up  a very  large  export  trade 
in  iron  iu  all  the  branches  of  that  wonderful 
industry.  From  the  many  mines  in  the  kingdom 
wo  now  yearly  draw  close  upon  seventeen 
million  tons  of  iron  ore,  worth  a sum  approach- 
ing 7,000,0001. ; we  have  over  930  blast  fm-naces 
erected, — a costly  smelting-plant  which  repre- 
sents a capital  of  probably  over  15,000,0001. ; 
and  of  finishing  ironworks,  we  have  312  enu- 
merated in  the  mineral  statistics,  which  in 
times  of  normal  value  would  represent  a capital 
of  7,000,0001.  addition;  so  that  whether  we 
measure  the  trade  by  its  extent,  by  its  influence 
upon  tracts  of  country,  or  on  allied  trades,  or  by 
the  capital  which  may  bo  assumed  tobe  invested 
m it,  it  is  in  every  way  worth  more  general 


knowledge  than  obtains  in  regard  to  it.  We 
have  three  sources  of  our  iron  supply, — that  is 
to  say,  that  the  many  kinds  of  ironstone  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  three.  First,  those 
found  in  the  coal  measures;  then,  those  found 
in  the  lias  of  Cleveland,  and  the  oolitic  ores  of 
Lincoln,  Northampton,  and  other  counties;  and 
lastly,  the  hematite  ores,  such  as  those  of  the 
Furness  and  West  Cambrian  districts.  Of  late, 
the  old  materials  for  the  supply  of  the  blast-fur- 
naces, — those  deposited  in  the  coal  measures, — 
have  grown  scarcer,  and  there  has  been  an 
increased  resort  to  the  second  class,  whilst  the 
third  have  also  grown  largely.  Out  of  our 
16,841,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  considerably  more 
than  a third  are  derived  from  the  comparatively 
new  iron- producing  district  of  Cleveland,  and 
this  vast  iron-making  centre,  wliich  has  been 
styled  a new  Golconda,  may  be  taken  as  a type 
of  tho  whole  of  the  iron-making  districts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Down  to  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  merely  a 
sparsely-cultivated  and  thinly-peopled  district, 
untraversed  by  railways,  and  out  of  the  track 
of  commerce.  A few  small  towns  carried  on 
older  industries,  and  a few  villages  and  hamlets 
found  subsistence  for  their  inhabitants  by  fish- 
ing, if  on  tho  coast,  and  by  agricultural  pursuits 
if  in  the  interior.  The  opening  of  a railway 
from  Pickering  to  the  small  port  of  Whitby  dis- 
closed tho  existence  of  workable  beds  of  iron- 
stone, which  were  brought  into  requisition  to 
supply  the  needs  of  Northern  furnaces ; and  as 
the  latter  grew,  increased,  and  at  length  success- 
ful search  was  made  for  the  seams  of  ironstone 
in  the  northern  part  of  Cleveland.  Since  that 
success,  there  has  grown  up  a trade  which,  for 
extent,  has  no  compeer  in  the  records  of  metal- 
lurgy.  The  whole  district  has  been  given  up  to 
the  trado  in  its  many  forms.  Tho  Northern 
spur  of  hills,  the  valleys,  and  near  the  coast 
have  been  almost  honeycombed  iu  the  gratified 
search  for  iron  ore  ; and  now,  from  nearly  forty 
mines,  from  6,250,000  tons  to  6,500,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  are  annually  extracted  in  quantities 
varying  from  a thousand  to  over  balf-a-million 
tons  respectively.  In  the  last  year  for  which 
official  statistics  are  procnrable,  the  value  of 
this  ironstone  was  estimated  at  1,162,0201.,  the 
basis  of  the  calculation  being  an  estimation  of 
its  value  at  tho  mines  at  from  36s.  4d.  to  36s.  9d. 
per  ton.  This  use  of  the  argillaceous  carbonate 
treasures  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  has 
changed  the  appearance  of  its  north-eastern 
portion,  scattering  prosperous  little  mining 
hamlets  and  villages  on  the  once  bleak  moors  in 
the  pleasant  little  dales,  and  drawing  to  it  a 
population  from  near  and  far  to  supply  the 
ever-increasing  needs  of  tho  blast  furnaces. 
And  from  the  commencement  of  the  smelt- 
ing of  this  iron  ore  down  to  the  present 
there  have  been  erected  in  and  on  the 
borders  of  Cleveland  126  blast-fumacos,  which 
now  produce  over  2,000,000  tons  of  crude 
iron  annually.  Nor  is  this  production  of  pig- 
iron  (worth,  at  the  lowest  computation,  4,000,0001. 
sterling  annually)  the  only  token  of  the  growth 
of  that  great  primal  industry  of  Cleveland  ; for 
it  has  allowed  of  the  building  up  of  an  export 
trade  of  very  large  dimensions  ; and  it  and  tho 
finishing  iron  trade  have  caused  the  upgrowth 
of  towns  of  very  large  population,  which  are  far 
from  having  attained  their  maximum  growth. 
As  to  the  finishing  iron  trade,  it  maybe  said 
that  in  the  dis'rict  of  Cleveland  proper  there 
are  twenty-six  rolling-mills,  and  in  tho  adjoining 
district  eighty  more,  the  productive  capacity  of 
which  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
over  3,100  puddling-furnaces  in  connexion  with 
them,  with  auxiliary  appliances  in  full  corre- 
sponding number.  There  has  been,  moreover,  a 
full  development  of  allied  trades, — foundries, 
iron  shipbuilding-yards,  and  similar  establish- 
ments, which  almost  invariably  follow  the  up- 
growth  of  the  manufactured  iron  trade.  The 
face  of  the  country  has-been  changed  by  this 
great  industrial  uprisal.  All  the  mining  dis- 
trict is  now  a well-peopled  region ; and  if  by 
hundreds  miners  and  their  families  have  been 
brought  thereto,  there  have  been  thousands  of 
ironw’orkers  and  others  brought  to  the  towns. 
Not  only  have  old  towns,  such  as  Darlington 
and  Stockton,  been  greatly  added  to  by  the 
development  of  branches  of  tho  iron  trade  in 
their  midst,  but,  in  addition,  newer  towns  have 
become  centres  of  the  manufacture,  and  have 
risen  surprisingly  with  it.  Middlesbrough,  from 
one  of  the  smallest  of  tho  coal-shipping  towns 
on  the  north-east  coast,  has  grown  until  its 
population  is  computed  at  over  50,000,  and  there 
are  half  a dozen  towns  in  embryo  near  it.  The 


whole  of  Cleveland  has,  in  fact,  been  built  oi 
iron,  and  the  foundations  of  its  greatness  are  oi 
the  same  base.  Its  presence  is  all-pervading 
It  is  observable  in  the  mining  district  in  th( 
shape  of  the  gridironing  of  the  laud  with  rail 
ways  to  and  from  the  mines,  and  the  “ cradles,’ 
ventilators,  and  other  machinery  near  the  min( 
mouth ; it  shows  itself  on  aud  near  Teeside,  ir 
the  miles  of  slag  from  the  furnaces,  and  in  those 
dark  indices  to  prosperity,  often  flame-crested 
and  frequently  sending  out  streams  of  white- ho( 
iron  ; and  it  is  most  powerfully  portrayed  in  the 
rolling-mills,  in  which  nowand  again  the  yawn- 
ing mouth  of  the  puddling-furnace  displays  a 
vast  space  white-hot,  and  sending  forth  fierce 
rays  ; whilst  more  frequently,  through  an  aper- 
ture,  an  even  intenser  heat  pains  the  eye,  anc 
throws  out  hot  emanations.  The  oar  attesJi 
the  presence  of  the  sons  of  Vulcan  in  the  rattle 
of  the  barrows,  with  their  supplies  of  ore  and 
fuel,  and  the  creak  of  the  “ slide  ” at  the  blast, 
furnaces,  with  the  hissing  of  steam  and  the 
shunting  of  many  trucks ; in  the  rolling-mills, 
by  the  scraping  of  the  “ paddle  ” in  the  furnaces, 
the  strong  thud  of  the  steam-hammer,  and  the 
beat  of  the  rolls,  as  the  hot  bar  passes  through 
them ; and  in  the  clinking  of  tho  riveters' 
hammers  iu  the  shipyards. 

The  great  industry  thus  typified  is  subjecl 
specially  to  ebbs  and  flow's,  and  this  is  proved 
to  the  full  by  the  recent  history  of  the  Cleveland 
district.  In  the  times  of  prosperity  which  set 
in  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  there  was 
known  an  intense  demaud  for  iron  goods,  which 
taxed  the  producing  capacities  of  most  iron, 
yielding  districts.  New  mines  were  opened  out, 
new  furnaces  built,  and  new  rolling-millg 
erected ; but  before  these  were  all  fully  pro- 
ductive, the  intensity  of  the  demand  had  passed 
away,  and  the  markets  became  glutted  with  iron 
goods,  whilst  tho  prices  began  to  fall  rapidly, 
and  demand  followed  its  usual  course  in  retreat- 
ing from  a falling  market.  A ebango  became 
observable  also  in  the  nature  of  the  diminished 
demand  which  very  materially  affected  the  con- 
dition  of  Cleveland ; the  durability  and  longer 
“ life  ” of  steel  rails  had  been  proved  to  demon- 
stration on  railways,  and  the  increased  facilities 
of  supply  by  the  extension  of  Bessemer  steel 
works  enabled  the  price  to  be  brought  so  near 
to  them  for  iron  rails  that  the  demand  for  the 
latter  fell  off  from  one  of  great  extent  to  one  of 
mere  nominal  dimensions.  In  the  Cleveland 
district,  the  production  of  iron  rails  had  formed 
one  of  the  largest  brauches  of  the  manufactured 
iron  trade,  and  as  steel  rails  were  not  produced 
on  any  scale  of  magnitude  iu  the  district,  the 
result  of  the  change  was  at  the  time  practically, 
if  gradually,  to  close  the  iron-rail  mills,  and  to 
depress  all  other  branches  of  the  iron  indu.striesr 
as  well  as  tho  allied  trades.  Thus,  one  b}'  one 
rail-mills  were  laid  idle,  and  the  blast  furnaces 
which  had  supplied  them  with  nearly  half  a 
million  tons  of  crude  iron,  felt  the  loss  of  tho 
demand,  and  after  storing  their  production  for  a 
time,  were  compelled  to  cease  work,  for  the 
same  depression  had  iu  some  degree  affected 
other  districts  consuming  the  cheap  pig  iron  of 
Cleveland.  And  now,  probably,  tho  lowest 
range  in  production  and  prices  has  been  reached 
in  consequence  of  this  cause ; for  only  95  out 
of  the  164  blast  furnaces  in  the  North  are  at 
work,  and  only  about  one-half  of  the  2,000 
puddling  furnaces  are  now  productive,  whilst 
the  price  of  pig-iron  is  only  a third  of  what  it 
was  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  that  of  manu- 
factured iron  is  only  about  one-half.  The  manu- 
facture of  steel  rails  has  been  introduced  into 
the  district,  and  the  use  of  imported  ores 
is  now  on  a large  scale ; for  the  presence 
of  phosphorus  and  other  vitiating  elements  in 
the  Cleveland  ironstone  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  manufacture  of  steel  from  it.  At  the  same 
time,  attempts  are  being  made  to  render  it  fit 
for  this,  and  as  the  ores  of  iron  in  Britain  capable 
of  being  smelted  and  used  for  tbe  steel  manu- 
facture are  small  comparatively,  tbe  solution  of 
this  metallurgical  problem  is  one  of  the  needs 
of  Britain.  The  great  change  which  has  been 
known  in  the  rail  manufacture  is  being  carried 
out  in  other  branches  of  tho  iron  industries,  and 
it  is  impending  in  still  more,  so  that  the  growing 
demand  for  ironstone  is  one  needing  an  extension 
of  the  fields  from  which  it  is  at  present  supplied. 
But  whilst  that  problem  remains  unsolved,  our 
iron  industries  are  checked  iu  their  growth, 
more  especially  those  situated  as  are  those  in 
Cleveland,  and  the  check  is  rendered  sharper  by 
its  occurrence  at  a period  before  they  had  begun 
to  recover  from  the  depth  of  depression  into 
which  they  were  plunged  by  tho  reaction  after 
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the  period  of  abnormal  trading  prosperity  and 
intense  demand.  The  lowest  depths  in  the 
descent  have  now  been  reached,  and  as  the 
period  of  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  tide  precedes  its 
rise,  so  in  the  iron  industries  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  flow  cannot  now  bo  far  off  commence- 
ment. As  the  incidence  of  the  depression  has 
been  unequally  felt  in  the  various  districts, 
owing  to  their  unequal  dependence  upon  the 
branches  chiefly  affected,  so  the  effect  of  the 
probable  increase  in  the  trade  will  be  unequally 
known  and  distributed.  But  looking  to  the  long 
reign  of  dulness,  and  to  the  previous  history  of 
our  iron  indastries,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
commencement  of  an  improvement  cannot  now 
bo  much  longer  deferred,  and  tho  first  to  benefit 
by  it  will  be  those  districts  which,  in  the  years 
of  dulness,  have  prepared  themselves  to  meet 
an  increased  demand  in  tho  changed  form  in 
which  it  will  declare  itself. 


THE  FURNITUBE  EXHIBITION. 

A siGN.AL  interest,  no  doubt,  attaches  to  the 
Furniture  Exhibition  at  Bethnal-green,  and  the 
lights  thrown  upon  it  by  the  introduction  to  the 
catalogue,  and  the  catalogue  itself,  are  useful  to 
tho  general  visitor.  As  an  illustrative  collection 
the  display  is  sufficiently  large  and  varied.  It 
begins  earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  ccutury,  and  stops  short  of  modem 
upholstery.  ^ There  are  casts,  or  copies,  of  those 
unique  magisterial  chairs,  in  bronze,  which  were 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  and  are  preserved  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Naples,  each  being  a work 
of  art  indicating  a high  state  of  luxury.  The 
throne  of  Dagobert  is  also  in  model,  from  the 
original,  in  tho  Louvre  ; but  it  is  nothing  better 
than  a barbarous  restoration,  after  all ; for  no 
ono  pretends  that  this  is,  in  its  integrity,  the 
royal  seat  of  tho  Frankish  king.  The  other 
groups  of  chairs,  principally  in  oak  and  chestnut, 
and  belonging  to  different— and  much  later- 
periods,  are  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  lines  of  advance  they  show  in  tho  craft  of 
carving,  the  Italian  and  Venetian  being  espe- 
cially remarkable  on  this  account,  though  many 
of  the  English,  French,  and  German  examples 
are  well  worth  studying  by  the  modern  designer 
and  artisan.  Judged  from  a comparative  point 
of  view,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  English 
cabinet-work  excels.  With  reference  to  the 
Indian  and  Japanese  specimens,  they  are,  of 
course,  only  curiosities,  as,  indeed,  are  those 
from  Portugal  and  Holland,  at  a time  when 
the  art  of  furniture  was  scarcely  understood  in 
Europe.  The  Chippendale  specimens  are  more 
important,  as  marking  at  once  a change  in 
fashion  and  a progress  of  industiy ; and  to 
Thomas  Chippendale,  indeed,  wo  owe  a multi- 
tude of  modern  comforts  j for  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  our  forefathers  could  have  sat  at 
those  olden  tables,  on  those  olden  chairs  or  stools, 
or  knelt  upon  those  high-backed  prayer-chairs.  It 
may  be  worth  while,  however,  to  ask  what  lessons 
those  old  makers  left  to  their  posterity.  It  is 
CMious  to  find,  among  the  earliest  developments, 
that  of  Switzerland,  whoso  cabinets,  in  sculptured 
wood,  vied  with  the  best  of  English  fabrication, 
—imitated  from  Venice,— in  the  latest  years  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  No  doubt  the  taste  of 
that  ago,  in  both  countries,  as  in  others,  was 
a near  approach  to  the  grotesque.  There  were 
side-boards,  as  they  would  now  be  termed,  com- 
posed  of  vase-shaped  forms,  piled  one  on  the 
top  of  another,  with  Roman  friezes  between; 
and  there  were  tables,  the  legs  of  which  were 
masses  of  statuary  in  wood,  of  enormous 
solidity  and  weight;  but  the  idea  that  they 
could  never  have  been  moved  from  spot  to  spot, 
m a baronial  hall,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  obviously,  from  signs  still 
^Bting,  supplied  with  castors  to  roll  upon. 
But  it  would  be  a mistake  to  infer  that  this 
heaviness  of  composition  was  all-prevailing,  or 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  right  when  he  declared 
that  all  the  old  fumiture-makers  used  oak  as 
their  material.  The  famous  little  “ Hill  ” table 
with  its  medallions  of  beautiful  faces,  is  of 
cedar,  and  with  its  graceful  lines  of  foliao-e, 
appears  to  grow  out  of  the  ground.  Ther^is 
no  example  of  this  class,  so  far  as  we  have 
examined  the  collection  at  Bethnal-green,  but 
It  IB  one  e.xtremely  characteristic,  and  worth 
attention. 

The  bedstead  is  an  article  of  furniture  upon 
which  have  been  lavished  the  utmost  ingenuity, 
even  geuius,  of  artists  belonging  to  this 
order,  in  aU  times,  and  among  all  humanised 
nations.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  only  fragmentarily 


represented  at  Bethnal-green ; but  a collection, 
even  of  copies,  would  be  exceedingly  interesting. 
The  bedsteads  of  tho  ancients  took  the  form 
rather  of  couches, — still  affected  by  the  French, — 
rather  than  of  that  which  we  understand  by  the 
term, — a fashion  that  reached  its  height  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  “ architects  ” were 
employed  to  design  these  “ commodities  of  com- 
fort ” for  royal  palaces.  The  first  Francis  of 
France  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
a drapery  of  curtains  upheld  by  Corinthian 
columns,  deeply  grooved,  of  sandal-wood,  and 
the  ladies  of  his  court  reposed  beneath  cloister, 
like  vaults  of  chestnut,  surmounted  by  crowns. 
Still,  a bedstead  is  not  a very  appropriate  sub- 
ject of  art,  — far  less  so,  at  any  rate,  than 
a cabinet.  Now,  of  cabinets,  or  armoires, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  expression,  the 
ancients  knew  nothing, — they  used,  instead, 
as  did  the  Mediaeval  Venetians  and  Germans, 
huge  coffers,  upon  the  sides  and  lids,  and  some- 
times even  in  the  interiors  of  which,  the  fancy 
of  the  wood-carver  at  once  exercised  and 
exhausted  itself.  The  armoire,  or  cabinet,  was 
a production  of  the  Renaissance,  when  its 
adoption  became  a rage  with  both  the  nobility 
and  the  wealthier  middle-classes,  all  over  Europe. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  noblest  specimens  is  pre- 
served in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny  in  Paris,  illustrating 
the  story  of  Ganymede.  All  this  work,  indeed, 
attributable  to  that  period,  is  characterised  by 
almost  an  excess  of  richness,  governed,  however, 
by  a noble  taste  and  great  picturesque  powers 
of  imagination.  The  variety  of  creation,  in 
shape  and  ornament,  in  that  great  furniture 
— preceding  the  bai'barisms  of  tho  younger 
French  style, — was  -little  less  than  miraculous, 
and  the  same  genius  which  designed  the  facades 
of  Blois,  of  Anet,  and  of  Fontainebleau,  was 
devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  a table  or  tho 
carving  of  a side-board.  The  same  artist, 
indeed,  often  helped  to  build  a palace,  and  to 
furnish  it.  Jean  Goujon  sculptured  the  doors 
of  Saint  Maclou  de  Rouen ; Germain  Pilon 
wrought  the  cedar  arabe.sques  for  the  altar 
Celeatines  at  Paris ; and  Benvenuto 
Cellini  did  not  disdain  to  carve  a wooden  salt- 
cellar. 

With  the  increase  of  wealth  came  an  increase, 
naturally,  in  the  luxury  of  furniture.  We  see 
this  fact  of  history  illustrated,  though  in  a vague 
and  desultory  manner,  at  the  Bethnal-green 
Museum.  Under  Catherine  de  Medicis,  the 
compai'atively  rude  sideboards,  for  example, 
which  had  satisfied  tho  subjects  of  the  First 
Francis,  were  condemned  as  too  simple  and 
barbaric,  and  for  them  were  substituted  im- 
mense armoires,  profusely  carved,  of  oak,  walnut, 
and  ebony,  then  first  called  “ cabinets,”  contain- 
ing multitudes  of  compartments  aud  drawers, 
and  furnished,  as  a rule,  with  double  doors,  tho 
interiors  of  which,  as  they  were  more  frequently 
open  than  shut,  were  enriched  with  mcrustatione 
of  tortoise-shell,  copper,  polished  tin,  marble, 
precious  stones,  and  Florentine  mosaics.  Those 
were  golden  days  for  the  cabinet-making  craft. 
But  the  spirit  of  change  never  slept.  The  inno- 
vations of  that  fantastic  artist,  Wendel  Diot- 
terlin,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
brought  about  an  nnhappy  decadence  of  taste 
in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  and,  for  awhile, 
the  furniture  of  the  period  bore  the  impress  of 
his  hand.  Andre  Charles  Boule,  born  half  a 
century  later,  effected,  as  it  wore,  a kind  of 
artistic  restoration  in  these  matters  ; but  it  was 
long  before  the  pernicious  influence  of  Wendel 
Dietterlin  ceased  to  be  felt.  There  is  not,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  a single  genuine  specimen  of 
either  artist’s  work  at  Bethnal-green.  It  was 
Boule  who  furnished  the  Palace  of  Versailles, 
in  such  perfect  consonance  with  its  architect  as 
to  draw  from  Mansart  the  remark,  “ Posterity 
will  hardly  know  whether  I built  a palace  for 
his  furniture,  or  he  n^ade  furniture  for  my 
palace.”  The  principle  upon  which  Boule  worked 
was  that  of  preserving  as  many  sti*aight  lines 
as  possible.  His  influence  did  not  last  long. 
The  Berninis  and  tho  Borrominis  came  into 
fashion  with  their  sinuous,  irregular,  and  arbi- 
trary  lines  ; natural  gave  way  to  hybrid  decora- 
tions ; feathers,  fruits,  flowers,  and  shells  were 
festooned  together  wherever  room  could  be 
found  for  them  ; and  Aur&Ie  Meissonier  came  in 
to  give  the  last  touch  of  degradation  by  invent- 
ing  that  which  is  ignobly  known,  though  not  yet 
utterly  repudiated,  according  to  its  deserts,  as 
“ Louis  Quinze.”  “ Pompadourism  ” flourished 
for  a time,  and  then  the  equally  obnoxious,  if 
less  flimsy,  “modem  Classic,”  stimulated  by 
the  discovery  of  Pompeii,  took  its  place,  pre- 
served  from  utter  pedantry  by  the  genius  of 


such  men  as  Piranesi  andflhis  son,^to  whose  aid 
came  Louis  David,  who,  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  antiquity,  possessed  an  antique  genius, 
which  he  was  not  above  displaying  in  the  frame 
of  a mirror  or  the  canopy  of  a bedstead.  The 
history  of  taste  in  furniture,  indeed,  is  very 
suggestive,  in  its  way,  of  other  history.  Napo- 
leon’s conquest  of  Egypt,  for  instance,  produced 
a perfect  eruption  of  sphynxes  and  obelisks  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris.  There  was  a 
Walter  Scott  fashion,  and  a Byron  fashion,  in 
these  matters,  but  a propensity  has  always  been 
manifest,  to  return  upon  the  traces  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  No  traces  of  these  latter  are  to 
be  found  at  Bethnal-green;  but  the  loan  col- 
lection might  have  been  made  infinitely  more 
instructive  and  valuable  bad  it  contained  the 
means  of  a comparison  between  the  old  and 
the  new  arts  in  furniture, — the  days  of  “solid,” 
so  to  speak,  and  the  days  of  “veneer,”  of 
which  latter  the  French,  in  their  Exhibition, 
appear  so  ambitious  to  get  rid,  — as  witness 
the  cabinet-work  of  MM.  Mazaroz-Ribaillier. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  ACADEMY  PICTURES. 

Among  the  works  in  which,  whether  including 
landscape  or  not,  figures  form  the  predominant 
interest,  Mr.  Marcus  Stone’s  “The  Post-Bag" 
(71)  might  perhaps  have  justly  claimed  earlier 
notice,  for  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  works  to 
be  found  in  Gallery  I.  It  is  an  out-door  break- 
fast-sceuo  of  the  last  century,  in  a sunbt 
garden  of  some  Classic  mansion:  two  elderly 
men  in  cocked  hats  sit  over  their  coffee  and 
letters  on  the  right,  and  their  fair  companion 
stands  apart  from  them  to  read  her  correspond- 
ence  more  privately.  There  is  a touch  of  the 
theatrical  in  the  garden  landscape,  perhaps  not 
out  of  keeping  with  tho  socially  artificial  period 
suggested.  The  artist  is  not  so  fortunate  in  his 
figure-study  called  “ The  Time  of  Roses  ” (262), 
where  he  seems  to  have  tried  some  not  very 
comprehensible  experiment  in  colour,  for  the 
same  tone  pervades  the  roses,  and  the  face  and 
dress  of  the  figure.  Mr.  Edgar  Barclay  has  a 
new  subject  treated  with  very  artistic  feeling  in 
“Women  moulding  Water-jars,  Algeria”  (53); 
ho  exhibits  a companion  picture  of  the  use  of 
the  same  water-jars  when  made  (183),  also  very 
clever  and  interesting.  Among  the  half-decora- 
tive paintings  of  single  figures  which  have 
become  a kind  of  fashion,  Mr.  C.  E.  Perugini 
sendsone,  “ Girl  Reading”  (96),  which  ishighly 
successful  in  its  way ; a life-size  figure  of  a girl 
in  white  seated,  with  head  relieved  against 
a background  of  foliage  ; an  orange  by  her  side 
forms  the  ono  bit  of  high  colour  in  the  work. 
We  are  getting  to  know  this  orauge  very  well; 
a taste  for  oranges  has  set  in  among  painters 
lately ; but  there  is  fine  painting  in  the  face  and 
arms  of  the  fair  reader  too,  though  tho  inspira- 
tion of  the  work  is  certainly  borrowed.  In  tho 
same  room  with  this  we  meet  with  the  first 
specimen  of  a young  painter  who  is  going  to 
take  a good  place,  Mr.  Fred.  Morgan,  whoso 
able  woiks  last  year  we  noticed  as  showing  a 
new  talent,  which  is  more  than  confirmed  in  his 
works  this  year,  of  which  “ Charity  ” (121)  is 
the  most  prominent  aud  perhaps  the  best. 
Mr.  Morgan  is  closely  related  to  the  school 
of  which  F.  Walker  was  the  central  type; 
a painter  of  rustic  life  in  combination  with 
landscape,  aud  in  this  particular  work  remiuding 
us  very  much  of  Walker  in  general  feeling;  but 
the  pathos  of  his  figures  is  far  less  tragic,  and 
his  landscape  painted  more  in  “ the  light  of 
common  day,”  with  great  force  and  freedom  of 
execution.  In  his  other  large  picture,  “After 
the  Reaper’s  Work  is  done”  (357),  more  is 
attempted  in  the  landscape,  a deeper  chord 
struck,  but  not  quite  with  equal  success.  But 
this  painter  has  earned  a place  and  a right  to 
be  looked  for  in  future.  The  second  room  con- 
tains the  first  exhibited  work  of  Mr.  E.  Brown- 
ing  (son  of  the  poet),  a large  figure  of  “A 
Worker  in  Brass”  (130),  which  is  interesting 
rather  for  tho  execution  of  details  than  as  a 
whole ; the  head  is  deficient  in  power  and 
expression,  the  hands  of  the  figure  and  tho 
metal  work  which  he  has  completed,  are  very 
well  painted;  tho  picture  is  life-size.  Mr. 
Boughton’s  “ Waning  of  the  Honeymoon”  (172) 
is  a bit  of  excellent  and  very  refined  humour; 
and  an  excellent  though  hardly  refmed  work 
just  above  it  is  the  “ Member  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament”  (171),  by  Mr.  Pettie,  who  contributes 
several  others,  all  with  more  or  less  power,  but 
nearly  all  more  or  less  ugly;  “The  Hour” 
(64)  is  the  most  remarkable  for  both  qualities 
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a very  plain  woman  in  a crimson  dress  coining 
down  a staircase : it  is  rather  annoying  to  see 
so  mnch  force  and  cleverness  e.vpended  on  a 
painting  which  is  yet  so  absolutely  uninteresting 
in  expression  and  subject. 

Mr.  Erskine  Nicol  is  in  his  best  vein  of  humour 
in  his  portraiture  of  the  old  dame  who  wonders 
if  it  is  “A  Colorado  Beetle  P”  (177)  that  appears 
over  the  edge  of  the  table  at  which  she  is  seated ; 
and  Sir  John  Gilbert’s  “ Ready ! ” (216)  is  a 
piece  of  brilliant /nnjoronnade  in  his  well-known 
manner.  The  best  of  the  secondary  works  in 
the  third  room,  however  (if  it  can  indeed  be 
called  secondary),  is  M.  Grutzner’s  “Vespers  in 
the  Monastery’’  (299),  a very  humorous  por- 
trayal of  the  scene  in  a modern  monastery 
where  travellers  of  various  nationalities  are 
receiving  hospitality,  when  the  bell  for  vespers 
sounds,  and  the  “ brother  ” in  the  middle  of  the 
room  chants  his  devotions  where  ho  stands, 
while  the  strangers  look  on  with  varied  ex- 
pressions,  some  of  conventional  reverence,  some 
of  sarcasm,  one,  who  obviously  represents  the 
English  evangelical,  with  a kind  of  stolid  and 
settled  disapproval : the  picture  is  a little  heavy 
in  colour,  but  very  clover  in  drawing  and  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Brewtnall’s  “Beggar’s  Daughter  of 
Bethnal-green’’  (90)  has  claims  to  notice,  but 
is  hopelessly  marred  by  the  alfectation  in  the 
pose  and  manner  of  the  figures. 

In  the  fourth  room  we  come  on  a very  inte- 
resting work  of  Mr.  Hoy  wood  Hardy,  “ Tipping’’ 
(314),  a bit  of  contractor’s  operations  on  a new 
line  of  railway;  a big  horse  has  just  been  un- 
hooked from  the  wagon  full  of  ballast  which  he 
has  been  drawing,  and  is  pulled  sharply  out  of  the 
way  by  his  driver  to  let  the  wagon  run  on  to  the 
“ tip” ; another  wagon  has  just  been  upset  at  the 
end  of  the  embankment.  This  is  a vei*y  clever 
thing,  and  the  painter  must  have  studied  the 
manner  aud  behaviour  of  horses  on  this  kind  of 
work  very  minutely  to  realise  it  so  well.  “ Re- 
viewing the  Programme”  (Rossi),  “News  from 
the  Front”  (A.  C.  Gow),  and  “ Cats  (F.  Small- 
field)  aro  all  good  little  bits  from  the  same 
corner.  Mr.  E.  S.  Walker  has  a very  original 
aud  telling  work,  “ The  Convent  Garden  ” (345), 
a garden  scene  on  a bright  sunny  day,  where 
the  serioirs  and  rather  sad  and  faded  appearance 
of  a group  of  nuns  in  black  in  the  foreground  is 
emphasised  by  contrast  with  the  gay  manner  of 
some  young  lady  visitors  from  the  outer  world 
who  are  seen  at  the  further  side  of  the  lawn ; 
the  execution  is  rather  heavy  aud  “loaded,”  but 
there  is  much  feeling  in  it.  Mrs.  Luke  Fildcs’s 
little  bit  called  “ Peeling  Potatoes  ” (373)  should 
be  looked  at,  for  refined  yet  broad  style;  and 
there  is  an  interest  attaching  to  Mr.  E.  W. 
Cooke’s  painting  of  the  Cleopatra  on  her  way 
here  through  a heavy  sea  aud  in  the  wake  of  a 
steamer.  Mr.  F.  Goodall’s  “Palm  Sunday” 
(397),  a life-size  painting  of  a young  lady  and  a 
child  seated  in  a window,  has  its  qualities,  no 
doubt,  but  does  not  interest  us.  Near  this,  one 
may  note,  as  a clever  curiosity,  Mr.  Blewitt’s 
accurate  painting  in  one  of  the  Egyptian 
mummy-rooms  in  the  British  Mnseum,  called 
“ Fi'om  out  the  Corridors  of  Timo  ” (399). 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Horsley  has  hardly  come  up  to 
lus  promise  of  last  year  in  “ Shopping  in  Con- 
stantinople ” (408),  at  least  as  far  as  general 
artistic  force  and  effect  are  concerned;  in  detail 
there  is  a good  deal  of  character  in  the  picture, 
but  it  is  hard  in  execution.  Another  subject 
still  further  East,  Mr.  Chevalier’s  “ Llama  Priests 
at  Home”  (416),  is  very  clevei’,  and  a real 
novelty  in  subject;  it  represents  a group  of 
these  worthy,  fat,  and  shaven  Oriental  clergy 
engaged  over  some  game  resembling  draughts, 
while  another  reads  to  them  ; they  are  all  clad 
in  yellow  silk  gowns,  producing  a curious  effect 
of  colour,  and  their  round  heads  and  placid  and 
somewhat  stupid  countenances  are  obviously 
studied  from  life.  Whore  shall  wo  go  next  for 
subjects  for  Academy  pictures  ? “ Ultima 

Thule”  has  nearly  been  reached  now.  It  is 
hard  work  to  find  novelty  of  subject,  and  excur- 
sions into  other  times  and  other  places  than  our 
OAvn  arc  necessary  almost  as  a matter  of  course. 
Thus  Mr.  Laslett  J.  Pott  places  hia  card-playing 
scene,  “Fallen  among  'Thieves”  (135),  in  a 
period  of  swords  and  silk  stockings,  and  perhaps 
such  complete  rascality  among  people  of  such 
good  surroundings  would  not  bo  easily  found  at 
present ; the  contrast  between  the  appealing 
young  man  who  has  been  fleeced  and  the 
imperturbable  face  of  the  old  sinner  op- 
posite to  him  is  very  well  given,  though 
the  “ situation  ” is  not  very  new  in 
painting.  Mr.  Erskine  Nicol,  in  “ Under  a 
Cloud”  (167),  repeats  the  puffy-faced  gentleman 


who  was  “his  legal  adviser”  last  year;  and 
Mr.  J.  Watson  Nicol  more  than  keeps  up  his 
promise  in  his  very  clever  picture,  “ To  Our  Next 
Merrie  Meeting”  (471),  where  one  reveller  sits 
on  the  table  in  a jaunty  way  to  exchange  healths 
with  his  companion.  The  largo  picture  by 
Israels,  “Returning  Home  from  the  Field” 
(461),  is  full  of  the  most  tragic  pathos  of  every- 
day  life,  in  the  worn  hopeless  look  of  the  wearied 
group  trudging  over  the  field;  the  gloom  is 
almost  too  deep,  and  the  cast  of  colour  too 
leaden,  for  artistic  success;  yet  there  are  great 
qualities  in  it,  as  in  almost  everything  from  the 
hand  of  this  thoughtful  and  powerful  painter. 

There  is  a certain  power  in  Mr.  Colin  Hunter’s 
; sceno  on  the  jetty  of  a fishing  village,  called 
“ Store  for  the  Cabin”  (417),  with  a feeling  a 
little  akin  to  that  of  Israels ; hnt  the  work  is 
marred  by  the  heavy  and  rather  dirty-looking 
tone  of  colouring  which  pervades  it,  and  which 
certainly  does  not  suggest  open-air  effect.  Mr. 
Blackbomne’s  “ Roman  Widow  celebrating  an 
Anniversary”  (499),  is  really  an  architectural 
painting  of  the  interior  of  a Roman  burial-place 
restored,  aud  is  sufficiently  clover  iu  this  way 
to  have  merited  a bettor  place.  Mr.  Rooke’s 
“ Death  of  Ahab  ” (533)  does  .not  keep  up  the 
promise  which  his  “ Ruth  ” last  year  certainly 
gave,  though  we  were  of  opinion  at  the  time 
that  the  merits  of  that  work  were  a little 
exaggerated  by  the  hanging  committee  and  the 
critics.  Gallery  VI.  contains,  however,  quite  a 
group  of  clever  works  by  painters  who  have  not 
yet  attained  the  pinnacle  of  fame.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Waterhouse,  indeed,  maybe  said  by  this  time  to 
have  made  hia  reputation,  at  all  events,  by  his 
last  and  best  work,  “ The  Remorse  of  Nero  after 
the  Murder  of  his  Mother”  (547)  : there  is  no 
very  strong  remorse  expressed,  but  that  may  be 
intentional;  as  a composition  there  is  undoubted 
originality,  and  considerable  force  in  the  paint- 
ing. Mr.  Helmick’s  “Wayward  Daughter” 
(537),  a saucy-looking  lass  who  has  offended  her 
very  sour-looking  parents,  is  a small  work  of  re- 
markable point  and  ability  both  of  humour  and 
of  execution;  Miss  Havers’s  “June”  (538), 
where  a country  girl  stands  by  a stream  under 
tho  shade  of  trees,  is  iinusually  successful  in 
realising  atmosphere,  aud  the  freshness  of  tho 
country  in  early  summer;  “Her  Last  Sacra- 
ment ” (543),  by  Mr.  A.  Stocks,  though  with  a 
little  touch  of  the  “goody”  element,  has  real 
pathos  and  feeling,  and  tho  same  may  be  said 
of  Mr.  Dixon’s  railway-station  scene,  “ It  may 
be  for  Years  ” (546),  in  which  there  is  also  good 
study  of  varieties  of  character  and  expression. 
Mr.  Cameron’sl“  Haymakers  at  Noonday  ” (55-4), 
and  Mr.  J.  Knight’s  “Pollie”  (556),  are  worth 
attention ; and  Mr.  W.  V.  Herbert’s  “ Unwelcomed 
Visitors”  (557)  cannot  be  passed  over,  certainly, 
but  one  must  name  it  with  regret  that  a yoimg 
painter  of  undoubted  ability  should  have  taken 
to  such  an  affected  unreal  style,  and  almost 
tawdry  colouring. 

In  Gallery  VII.  Mr.  Edwin  Hughes’s  “ Dis- 
tingnished  Visitors”  (572)  is  as  clever  and  com- 
plete  a thing  of  the  kind  as  one  can  often  see ; 
it  is  the  interior  of  a large  mansion  where  the 
old  housekeeper  is  showing  tho  tapestries  to  a 
very  richly-dressed  young  couple,  the  gentleman 
in  a magnificent  flowered  waistcoat  and  green 
coat,  such  as  was  once  considered  the  appro- 
priate dress  of  a gentleman  of  means : the 
character  shown  in  this  figure  and  that  of  the 
housekeeper,  and  the  almost  faultless  execution 
of  every  part  of  the  work,  render  this  a note- 
worthy little  painting;  one  only  feels  that  the 
ability  displayed  is  almost  more  than  so  alight  a 
subject  is  worth.  Mr.  Lamont’s  large  picture, 
“The  Prince’s  Choice”  (610)  is  ambitious 
enough,  but  we  really  cannot  see  the  point  or 
interest  of  it,  nor  admire  the  very  heated  colour. 
“After  the  Confession,”  by  Mr.  Wiinnenberg 
(G16),  should  be  looked  at,  and  Mr.  Bridgeman’s 
little  work  “Having  a good  Time”  (627),  a 
couple  of  urchins,  who  have  been  bathing, 
rolling  each  other  over  in  tho  sand  ; there  is 
some  capital  drawing  in  this.  Mr.  Hodgson’s 
large  work,  “Lost”  (635)  must  be  looked  at, 
for  one  cannot  help  seeing  it,  but  what  it  means 
wo  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make  out,  except 
that  it  is  a forcible  painting  of  two  Arab  cut- 
throats  and  their  gear.  Mr.  Blair  Leighton’s 
“A  Flaw  in  the  Title”  (650)  is^  very  clever; 
Mr.  Frere’s  “ Lo  Chemin  de  TEIcole”  (619), 
where  a boy  stoops  his  head  awkwardly  to 
, squeeze  under  an  umbrella,  and  yet  keep  it  low 
enough  to  shelter  his  little  sister,  is  in  the 
artist's  best  manner.  Mr.  Elmslio  has  painted 
a scene  which  we  should  very  much  like  to  come 
upon  in  “ An  Autumn  Walk”  (647),  and  Mr.  F. 


Slocombe  interests  us  in  the  efforts  of  a young 
lady  to  learn  “A  Now  Song”  (646)  bystram- 
ming  it  over  with  one  finger  on  the  piano  (s 
verv  bad  way  of  doing  it,  musicians  would  tel 
her,  but  so  far  true  that  it  is  the  usual  way  ir 
England).  This  reminds  us  that  we  passed  ove; 
a clover  painting  by  Mr.  Ormsby  of  a somewhal 
similar  subject,  “ The  Sonata  ” (481),  and  wliicl 
should  be  mentioned  the  rather  as  the  painte; 
\ is  a comparatively  new  man  who  is  steadily 
improving,  and  always  manages  to  give  ai 
original  turn  to  the  subjects  he  treats. 

Tho  Lecture-room  contains  a good  many  ver] 
clever  things  besides  those  already  mentionec 
in  our  last  notice.  We  first  come  npou  “ Tht 
Apple-loft”  (901),  by  Mr.  Arthur^  Hopkins,  ai 
admirable  painting  of  two  girls  bringing  apple; 
up  to  the  store,  and  excellent  painting  of  apple; 
also,  which  the  artist  seems  to  have  studio< 
“ lovingly,”  as  the  phrase  goes.  Of  less  marke( 
merit,  but  worth  attention,  aro  Mr.  Chevalier’ 
“Weary:  an  Episode  at  8t.  Leonard’s”  (917) 
Mr.  Waite’s  “Mending  the  Well-rope”  (922) 
Mr.  Burr’s  “The  Truant”  (921),  an  unfortuuat 
lad,  who  is  certainly  going  to  “ catch  it”  fron 
the  irate  old  man  who  thumps  his  green  nm 
brella  on  the  floor.  There  is  a good  deal  o 
feeling  in  “ The  Soldier’s  Wife  ” (942),  by  Mi 
Geo.  Smith,  though  the  subject  is  a little  hack 
neyed.  The  subject  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Cotman’ 
“Aurovoir”  (918), is  a well-worn  one  also,  bu 
treated  with  such  originality  as  to  seem  quit 
new.  We  look  down  a country  lane,  with 
delightful  old  lichened  wall  at  one  side  of  it,  an 
at  the  turn  of  the  road  a horseman  looks  bao 
just  before  disappearing,  the  object  of  his  regar 
being  a pretty  girl  who  stands  at  a gate  in  th 
foreground  looking  after  him.  The  descriptio 
sounds  like  a thing  that  has  been  done  scores  c 
times,  but  the  present  work  reminds  us  of  n 
other,  and  is  charming  in  its  own  way.  Mi 
Fantm’s“La  Lecture”  (955),  a life-size  paim 
iog  of  two  girls,  one  reading  to  the  other,  is  8 
powerful  as  his  portrait  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwi 
Edwards  in  a previous  Academy,  and  mor 
pleasing  as  a picture.  Miss  Thomeycroft 
“Dives  and  Lazarus”  is  a painting  wo  cann< 
lilto  much,  but  recognise  the  talent  and  stud 
displayed  in  portions  of  it.  A little  thing,  b 
Mr.  Claude  Caltlirop,  “A  Caller”  (1004),  he 
real  humour  and  satire  ; the  figure  seated  befoi 
us  has  just  the  regulation  simper  and  affects 
interest  of  a commonplace  woman  paying  a coi 
ventional  call.  We  fear  Mr.  Macbeth’s  larg 
work,  “ Sedge-cutting  in  Wicken  Fen”  (1016 
will  hardly  do  ; there  is  power  in  it,  bnt  it  : 
unreal  and  theatrical,  and  the  man  on  the  rigl: 
is  absurdly  tall,  measured  by  tho  size  of  his  heac 
In  the  Tenth  and  last  Gallery  there  are  onl 
two  or  three  figure  subjects  that  seem  wort 
special  attention : Mr.  Pettie’s  “ The  Laird 
(1325),  an  old  long  waistcoated  gentleman  ( 
the  stylo  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  wh 
walks  out  to  look  over  his  acres  in  the  pride  c 
property,  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  roon 
and  certainly  tho  best  of  Mr.  Pettie’s  painting 
this  year.  Mr.  F.  W.  W.  Topham’s  large  an 
crowded  work,  “ Drawing  for  Military  Servic( 
Modern  Italy”  (1385),  has  a good  deal  c 
humoiar  and  interest  in  its  portrayal  of  varietie 
in  modern  Italian  character.  “ Apr&s  lo  D( 
jeuner”  (1401),  by  Mias  Kate  Tliompson,  i 
clever,  so  is  M.  Gussow’s  head  called  “ Th 
Frait  ■ seller  ” (1394)  ; and  Mr.  Wegnelin’ 
“ Labour  of  the  Dana’ids  ” (1405)  has  some  ver 
fine  painting  and  drawing  in  it,  bnt  it  is  of  n 
use  to  treat  a wild  poetic  legend  in  this  matte] 
of-fact  mechanical  manner, — it  becomes  absurd 
one  is  only  inclined  to  say,  “Why  don’t  the 
stop  up  the  hole  in  the  barrel  at  once  ?” 

We  have  something  yet  to  say  on  portrait! 
landscapes,  and  sculpture. 


Quick  Work. — An  American  paper  says  the 
an  interesting  experiment  has  recently  bee 
made  at  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  Work 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  very  shoi’test  time  i 
which  a locomotive  engine  could  be  mounte 
ready  for  use  from  the  finished  component  paid: 
Two  sets  of  fourteen  workmen  were  employe< 
under  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Jackson,  and  M 
Edington,  each  set  to  mount  an  engine,  havin 
all  the  parts  of  which  tho  engine  consists  read 
at  hand.  They  accomplished  the  task  in  th 
remarkably  short  j)eriod  of  two  houi’S  fifty-fiv 
minutes,  a bet  on  the  result  being  won  by  M 
Ellington,  who  finished  one  minute  sooner  tha 
his  antagonist.  Up  to  the  present  this  work  ha 
been  generally  done  by  about  five  or  six  work 
men  iu  the  space  of  from  nine  to  fourteen  dayi 
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'■  IMITATED  AHCHITBOTUEE  ” IN 
NEW  YOIIK. 

PnOBAnrA'  no  city  in  tlie  world  may  be  said  to 
make  so  largo  a show  of  imitated  arcliitecturo 
as  that  at  tlic  very  extremity  of  which,  twelve 
miles  from  its  Town  Ilall,  wo  are  now  writing. 

Even  here,  on  ground  much  of  which  is  still 
unbroken  since  the  WeekqusDsock  Indians,  tho 
allies  of  tho  Dutch,  came  down  to  the  Spuyten 
Duyvil  Creek  to  fish  for  the  nutritious  shad  and 
succulent  soft-oral),  or  track  the  deer  and  wild 
turkey, — and  it  seems  hut  the  other  day  that 
they  did  so,  for  in  tho  same  years  Charles  II. 
was  feeding  liis  clucks  in  tho  waters  of  St. 
James’s  Park,  and  Jldnio.  de  Maintenon  brought 
her  tit-bits  for  the  famous  Fontainebleau  carp 
(the  death  of  a survivor  of  whicli  shoal  most  of 
ns  remember), — even  here,  at  Spuyten  Duyvil, 
with  tho  gray  rocks  still  asserting  their  real  estate 
riglits,  avo  springing  up  iu  all  directions  many 
well-built,  but  too  evidently  imitated  architec- 
tural villa  residences,  most  of  which  have  precisely 
that  appearance  which  in  England  has  for  some 
years  seemed  to  plca.so  a certain  class  of  pros- 
perous people,  but  which  have  generally  drawn 
from  the  true  lover  of  domestic  architecture 
supercilious  expressions  of  dislike.  These  aro 
the  sort  of  houses  that  give  one  the  idea  that 
the  master  is  “in  tho  city,”  tho  older  children 
at  finishing  schools,  tho  younger  ones  and  the 
mamma,  and  perhaps  her  unmarried  sister,  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  tho  house  that  is  all 
but  empty  nine  mouths  out  of  tho  twelve.  We 
all  know  tho  sort  of  house  j they  surround  most 
large  cown.s  tliroughout  England. 

Unless  the  stranger  who  visits  Now  York  for 
tho  first  time  bo  an  architectural  expert,  no 
matter  how  many  largo  cities  he  may  have 
visited  elsewhere,  ho  will  scarcely  escape 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  never  before  bas 
be  seen  so  many  magnificent  warehouses,  shops, 
hotels,  and  dwelling-houses,  or  more  substan- 
tial  churches,  with  a greater  variety  of  steeples 
and  ritualistic  projections  ; larger  plate-glass 
wundows,  nr  broader  streets,  and  smoother  pave- 
ments ; and  long  after  be  has  been  forced  to 
I'elinquish  the  idea  that  tho  pavements  or  the 
ways  generally  are  all  smooth,  he  will  remain 
under  tho  impression  that  architecturally  New 
York  surpasses  any  city  of  modern  construction. 
Under  this  delusion  many  strangers  on  their  way 
through  the  capital  may  leave  the  city,  may 
cany  home  a want  of  knowledge  of  what  they 
have  seen,  and  will  bear  in  their  minds  a doubtful 
remembrance  regarding  Stewart’s  great  shops, 
tho  Women’s  Hotel,  and  other  pseudo-marble 
palaces,  and  in  after-years  would  be  shocked  to 
hoar  that  tho  gorgeous  recollections  which  have 
abided  with  him  were,  after  all,  inspired  by 
shams  and  imitations  of  bad  copies. 

A.s  yet  a description  of  New  York  cannot  lay 
claim  to  any  resemblance  to  that  delightful 
account  qiaoted  by  Mr.  Aitchison  the  other  day 
from  an  English  topographical  dictionary 
describing  a well-known  city  whose  variety  of 
architectural  styles  somewhat  exceeded  tho  con- 
ventional  number  that  Piunock  and  other  great 
professional  authorities  early  instructed  us  in. 
Hero  in  New  York  there  certainly  is  a Gothic 
cathedral  resembling  most  Continental  cathedrals 
of  historic  fame  in  one  particular,  that  of  not 
being  yet  fini.shed  j of  this  great  work  it  is  not 
for  us  to  speak  lightly.  It  already  presents  an 
appearance,  especially  from  the  Central  Park, 
that  commands  one’s  warmest  admiration,  and 
if  on  approaching  it  tho  details  aro  faulty  and 
mechanical,  what  modern  work  has  not  that 
character  ? 

Unlike  the  town  described  by  Mr.  Aitchison, 
wo  know  no  examples  here  from  the  temple  of 
Ilissus,  nor  has  the  Queen  Anne  style  been  yet 
adopted  ; one  famous  house  here,  a house  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  theentrance  to  the  Central  Paik, 
is  i)i  a style  which  of  late  in  England  has  been 
much  lauded,  an  old  English  style;  but  it 
appears  out  of  character,  and  in  spite  of  its 
solidity,  it  has  not  tho  look  of  endurance. 

Notwithstanding  tho  very  largo  amount  of 
imitated  architecture  that  e.xists  in  New  York, 
there  is  so  much  that  is  truly  original,  that  one 
might  almost  argue  that  the  New  Yorkers  aro 
on  their  way  to  a genuine  architectural  taste ; 
they  certainly  build  to  suit  their  peculiar 
imagined  requirements ; everything  here  is 
largo,  almost  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
continent.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  sham, 
and  therefore  their  art  must  be  better  than 
people  would  at  first  suppose. 

One  New  York  building,  at  least,  ought  to 
escape  wholesale  or  lightly  considered  condem- 


nation, if  only  on  the  score  of  its  perfect  adapt- 
ability to  tbo  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  built, 
and  in  this  respect  the  recently-opened  New 
York  Natural  History  Museum  might  be  held 
up  for  imitation  to  tho  whole  world ; architec- 
turally, this  building,  oven  in  its  unfinished 
state,  is  worth  our  admiration,  and  when  viewed 
from  many  spots  at  a distance  it  forms  a skyline 
that  adds  a beauty  to  the  noble  Central  Park, 
on  the  margin  of  which  it  is  built.  As  for  its 
contents,  and  its  perfectly  arranged  collections. 
Professor  Owen  himself  might  repose  com- 
placently  with  the  feeling  that  a perfect  com- 
mencement at  least  has  been  made. 

In  New  York  and  elsewhere  in  America  may 
be  found  a limited  class  of  highly-informed 
Americans  whose  manner  of  life,  and  whose 
ways  of  thinking  and  acting,  whoso  culture  and 
refinement  aro  quite  iu  keeping  with  the  idea 
that  exists  with  other  nations, — people,  in  fact, 
who  are  precisely  in  accord  with  similaily-gifted 
persons  to  ho  found  in  Europe. 

But  these  happily  • constituted  and  well- 
iustructed  individuals  natui-ally  holding  them- 
selves intellectually  superior  to  the  mass  about 
them,  show  too  great  a disposition  for  a retired 
life,  in  which  they  dispense  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage that  fund  of  goodness  that  they  aro 
merely  waiting  for  tho  growth  of  the  society 
about  them  to  participate  in. 

That  ever- living  question,  tho  real  estate 
interest  in  New  York,  seems  to  have  resolved 
itself  into  certainty  on  the  situation  of  their 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  which,  for  an  American 
age,  is  likely  to  remain  between  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Avenues  as  high  up  as  56tli  and  DVth 
streets,  where  the  owners  of  names  hallowed  in 
tho  New  York  world  have,  already  built  and 
beautified  a number  of  brown  - stone  - front 
houses  sufficiently  original  to  escape  the  stigma 
of  being  imitated  from  anything  but  genuine 
American  prototypes. 

That  New  Yorkers  have  not  attempted  to 
imitate  some  one  of  tbo  many  delightful  Parisian 
residences  known  lo  them  is  a matter  of  wonder 
to  ns ; and  considering  the  attractions  that  the 
New  York  people  have  so  long  found  in  the 
French  capital,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
allow  their  affection  for  die  many  aids  to  enjoy- 
ment and  foolish  vanity  that  Paris  especially 
showers  upon  us,  it  is  a little  singular  that  New 
Yorkers  specially  have  not  imitated  Parisian 
methods  of  housing  themselves.  We  know  in 
New  Yoi’k  of  no  single  house  with  a porfe- 
cochere ; and  whatever  objections  may  bo 
brought  to  this  feature  for  a climate  like  this, 
or  that  of  London,  those  who  have  seen  the 
magnificent  efl:ect  of  the  porte-cocT-ere  enclosed 
behind  thickly-glazed  iron  gates,  such  as  exist 
in  the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  will  remember  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  tho  effect.  Nor  have  they, 
oddly  enough,  imitated  in  New  York  the  insti- 
tution of  tho  concierge,  unless  we  may  consider 
as  an  equivalent  tho  “ Janitoi”,’’  — a term, 
perhaps,  of  easier  correct  derivation,  but  carr}’- 
ing  with  it  too  classical  an  association  to  make 
it  quite  so  domestic  as  we  would  like.  The 
term  concierge  to  the  English  ear  has  a peculiar 
fasciuatiou  far  beyond  that  which  the  iudividnal 
generally  possesses,  the  concierge  w’ith  a very 
largo  class  of  Parisians  being  fair  sport  for  that- 
feeble  idea  of  practical  joking  that  Alphonse 
possesses.  For  our  part,  the  habit  of  paying  the 
concierge  the  attention  that  is  due  to  our  ordi- 
nary  friends  was  never  pleasant ; but  here  in 
America  the  street-door  intimacy  that  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  indulge  iu  with  the  “Janitor” 
is  even  more  disagreeable. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  the 
Americans  have  not  more  relied  upon  their  own 
resources  and  their  own  eaidy  mode  of  living  in 
almost  every  particular,  and  tho  reckless  way  in 
which  they  fall  into  the  vice  of  imitation,  and 
especially  of  imitated  architecture,  is  to  be 
deplored.  In  tho  clays  of  their  early  history 
they,  a.s  all  other  thoughtful  people  liave  clone, 
built  and  adorned  their  houses  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  tho  moment,  and  naturaljy  they 
availed  themselves,  so  far  as  they  were  informed, 
of  those  methods  and  fashions  that  prevailed  iu 
older  civilised  countries ; they  bad  simply  to 
make  allowance  for  a difference  of  climate, 
which  soon  led  them  to  protect  themselves  well 
from  tlie  cold  of  severe  winter,  and  the  scorch- 
ing sun  of  a torrid  summer.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  houses  have  been  built  in  many  parts 
of  America  that  other  countries  might  imitate,  or 
rather  emulate,  as  regards  the  perfect  fitness 
and  complete  propriety  of  all  that  makes  a honse 
a home. 

Up  to  a certain  period  of  their  architectural 


history  tho  Americans  appear  to  have  built 
nothing  but  what  was  honestly,  and  therefore 
beautifully  done;  there  exist  at  this  moment 
hundreds  of  homesteads  throughout  this  country 
that  have  withstood  the  searching  climate  for 
much  more  tlian  a Imnclred  years  ; there  still 
remain  a sufficient  number  of  examples  of 
well-to-do  houses  to  form  a school  of  archi- 
tectural domestic  art,  houses  that  Americana 
could  refer  to  with  a just  pride. 

English  colonists,  even  those  most  honoured 
and  favoured  by  tbo  parent  Government,  appear 
not  to  liavo  carried  with  them  any  thought  of 
what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  Elizabethan 
arcliitecture,  and  what  bouses  they  built  with 
the  ample  material  at  their  command  must  have 
been  designed  essentially  on  Gothic  principles, 
as  regards  simplicity  and  directness  of  construc- 
tion. They  doubtless  thought  little  of  those  deco- 
rative  arts  that  are  now  beginning  to  give  so 
much  trouble  here.  Moated  granges,  oriel  case- 
ments, and  tajiestried  chambers  have  added  a 
romantic  charm  to  American  life  and  story 
merely  iu  the  pages  of  tho  romancists  and 
I historians,  and  it  is  only  now  that  wo  have  lost 
tho  significance  of  so  many  old  ways  that  they 
are  beginning  hero  to  imitate  what  takes  bub  an 
imperfect  place  in  their  minds. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  intended-to-be  pic- 
turesque mansions  that  iiave  sprung  up  within  the 
last  few  years  (at  present  the  lull  is  ominous),  tho 
old  pleasant  houses  on  Fourth  Avenue,  near 
Madison-square,  still  retain  to  our  mind  a look 
of  abiding  respectability  that  no  single  new 
house  possesses. 

Wo  wonder  New  York  does  not  imitate  on  a 
gigantic  scale  some  of  the  cuJs-de-sac  of  Europe, 
or  that  it  does  not  build  for  itself  a Palais  Re- 
puhlicaiji,  with  its  covered  ways;  that  it  baa 
not  thought  of  having  its  own  arcades  and  other 
ways  dear  to  the  New  York  Parisians.  Such 
places  would  be  exactly  suitable  to  many  of 
their  bright,  but  cold,  windy,  dusty,  spring  days. 
But  where  all  the  imitation  that  exists  hero 
will  end  no  one  knows  nor  cares  to  trouble 
himself  about,  and  imitated  architecture,  and 
this  stylo  or  that  of  decoration,  will  flourish, 
hero  yet  for  years  ; the  good  and  the  correct, — 
the  truthful,  in  fact, — asserting  itself  now  and 
then,  until  we  have  all  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
perfection  prophesied  by  Victor  Hugo,  when 
the  whole  civilised  world  will  unite,  like  the 
seven  primitive  colours  of  tho  prism,  to  esta- 
blish one  beautiful  tone  of  perfect  brightness, 
when  all  the  world  will  be  draped  in  white, — 
tho  natural  and  scientific  symbol  of  divine 
wisdom. 

Spuyten  Duyvil,  Neio  York. 


SANITARY  AND  SOCIAL  NOTES  IN  AND 
ABOUT  DUBLIN. 

THE  NORTH  CITY  AND  SUBURBS.* 

For  tho  first  half  of  the  present  century  tho 
greater  portion  of  the  north  city,  that  at  least 
extending  from  the  line  of  Capel-etreet  to  the 
North  Circular-road,  was  a fashionable  and 
wealthy  district.  Numerous  private  streets  in- 
habited  by  families  of  the  highest  respectability 
were  in  this  quarter;  but  the  northern  city 
proper,  with  the  exception  of  a few  streets  and 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Rutland  and  Mountjoy 
squares,  has,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury, being  rapidly  going  down.  Its  pTOfessioual 
and  fashionable  populations  have  to  a large 
extent  departed,  mostly  to  the  southern  and  the 
seaside  townships.  It  is  a sad  picture  to  witness 
in  the  north,  as  we  have  in  the  south,  long  lines 
of  high  and  well-built  houses,  once  inhabited  by 
wealthy  private  families,  now  occupied  from 
kitchen  to  garret  by  tenement  lodgers,  artisans 
and  workmen,  sti'uggling  seamstresses  and 
lodging-house  keepers.  Labourers  and  quay 
porters  now  reside  in  parlours,  drawing-rooms, 
and  bedi'ooms  once  occupied  by  a resident 
nobility  and  affluent  gentry.  Many  of  the 
fashionable  city  houses  and  mansions  aro  con- 
verted in  their  ground-stories  into  shops ; and 
pawnbrokers  and  publicans,  the  sure  signs  of 
pliases  of  social  life  that  need  not  bo  parti- 
cularly  described,  are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

We  do  not  remember  anything  so  rapid  as 
the  decline  of  honse  property  in  a large  pox'tion 
of  the  north  city.  If  its  two  fashionable  squares 
were  invaded  by  lodging-house  keepers,  as  some 
of  their  approaches  are  at  present,  or  if  any  of 
the  houses  iu  them  were  cut  up  into  tenements, 
we  fear  that  the  very  worst  would  have  befallen 
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the  north  city.  Ruin  and  dilapidation  have 
already  set  in,  and  numerous  fine  streets  of 
houses  are  given  over  to  neglect.  The  houses 
are  left  nnpainted  and  unrepaired  from  year  to 
year  by  their  present  owners,  and  since  their 
wealthy  residents  have  left  them  the  Corporation 
or  its  scavenging  staff  give  little  attention  to 
cleansing  the  streets.  The  state  of  the  thorough, 
faros  almost  everywhere,  north  as  well  as  south, 
is  bad.  The  finest,  broadest,  and  most  leading 
thoroughfare,  Sackville-street,  is  in  anything  but 
a good  condition,  and  the  trees  planted  there  are 
leafless  and  rotten.  We  find  ruts  plentiful, 
and  mud,  after  the  least  shower  of  rain,  in 
abundance.  The  road  metalling  put  upon  the 
streets  is  of  the  worst  description  of  stone,  and 
its  laying  seems  to  be  done  in  the  most  perfunc- 
tory manner.  We  do  not  like  to  say  a hard 
word  against  working  men,  but  the  scavenging 
staff  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  is  tbe  worst 
that  wo  have  seen  anywhere  over  the  kingdom. 
Many  of  the  poor  fellows  are  long  past  their 
labour,  or  otherwise  unfitted  for  the  work. 
Although  a deputy  surveyor  of  the  streets  was 
lately  appointed  for  their  better  management, 
little  improvement  is  visible.  The  Municipal 
body  are  adepts  at  making  appointments,  per- 
manent  and  temporary,  the  latter  form  being 
the  thin  end  of  tbe  wedge  for  arriving  at  the 
first.  It  is  not  for  the  want  of  officers  that  the 
city,  north  and  south,  remains  in  dirt,  neither  is 
it  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  taxation.  There  have 
been  for  years  past  ample  funds,  if  economically 
used,  for  sanitary  purposes,  but  they  have  been 
shamefully  wasted  in  legal  and  Parliamentary 
costs,  in  promoting  and  opposing  Bills,  in  useless 
deputations,  and  in  sundry  other  mad  and  mis- 
chievous ways.  The  citizens  are  paying  the 
penalty  to-day, — indeed,  they  have  been  paying 
the  penalty  of  corporate  neglect  for  many  years 
past, — in  periodic  epidemics  and  a high  rate  of 
mortality.  Several  years  have  been  wasted 
over  a main  drainage  scheme,  too  costly  and 
elaborate  (even  if  it  were  thoroughly  satisfactory) 
for  tbe  financial  circumstances  of  Dublin.  The 
aiders  and  abettors  of  this  scheme,  not  having 
succeeded  in  their  desires,  have  elected  to  do 
nothing,  in  the  meantime,  in  ridding  the  city  of 
its  dirt  or  mitigating  the  pollution  of  the  river, 
which  every  summer  is  an  intolerable  and  dan- 
gerous nuisance.  A main  drainage  arrange- 
ment is  certainly  indispensable  for  the  city,  but 
it  needs  to  be  well  thought  out,  in  respect  to 
construction,  outfall,  and  cost,  matters  in  which 
the  collapsed  scheme  gave  rise  to  serious  and 
well-founded  objections. 

A walk  through  that  part  of  the  north  city 
lying  between  the  Royal  Barracks  and  Oxman- 
town  and  the  line  of  Capel-street,  brought  under 
onr  view  many  deplorable  pictures  of  ruin, 
wretched  habitations,  rookeries  that  ought  to 
be  demolished  forthwith  if  possible,  and  heaps 
of  dirt  lying  in  the  streets  and  in  the  back- 
yards of  the  dwellings.  In  Mary's-lane  in  its 
entire  length,  and  in  the  cross  streets  and  lanes 
branching  off,  we  found  many  sad  evidences  of 
dirt,  decay,  and  human  wretchedness.  Off 
Church-street,  out  and  about  Pill-lane  and 
Ormond  Market,  there  w'as  plenty  of  dirt  and 
decay,  tumble  - down  dwellings,  unremoved 
nuisances,  and  foul-smelling  drains.  Indeed, 
whenever  we  stopped  to  converse  with  the  poor 
dwellers  in  these  places,  and  visit  the  inside  of 
their  dwellings,  which  we  did  pretty  often,  they 
informed  us  plainly  enough  that  ‘‘  the  corpora- 
tion men  ” seldom  visited  their  quarter,  and 
only  swept  the  “leading  streets.”  The  olden 
meat  or  butcher  markets  of  the  North  City  have 
gone  into  ruin,  for  the  butcher  fraternity  have 
migrated,  and  are  to  bo  found  everywhere  now 
scattered  over  the  town. 

Dublin  has  within  late  years,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  corporation,  obtained  a new 
cattle-market,  situated  in  the  North  Circular- 
road.  The  old  market  of  Smithfield  in  the  city 
is  still  used  partly  for  the  sale  of  milch-cows, 
pigs,  and  hay  and  straw.  There  is  scarcely  any 
city  or  town  of  importance  in  the  three  kingdoms 
which  stands  so  much  in  need  of  good  general 
markets  as  Dublin.  A company  was  formed 
several  months, — we  might  nearly  write  some 
years  ago, — for  the  establishment  of  meat 
markets,  &c.,  in  the  south  city,  but  difficulties 
as  to  compensation  and  other  matters  having 
arisen,  no  active  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to 
carry  out  the  project.  The  corporation,  also, 
some  years  since,  obtained  powers  to  erect  a 
public  abattoir,  but  have  not  proceeded  with 
the  desirable  work.  The  licensed  slaughter- 
houses which  are  at  present  scattered  over  the 
city  north  and  south,  axe  situated  in  the  worst 


neighbourhoods,  and  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  kept  in  a disgusting  state,  ill-drained, 
if  drained  at  all,  and  generally  filthy  within  and 
without. 

The  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  move- 
ment in  Dublin  is  very  small  in  its  dimensions. 
The  Company  has  erected  a limited  number  of 
blocks,  north  and  south  of  tbe  Liffey,  in  Echlin- 
street,  Denmark-street,  and  Buckingham-street. 
These  are  but  drops  of  water  in  the  ocean  of 
ruin  and  wretchedness  which  surges  through 
the  city  from  north  to  south.  We  visited  and 
examined  some  of  these  artisan-dwellings.  They 
are  fairly  constructed,  and  sanitary  wants  to 
some  extent  have  been  attended  to.  The  rooms 
in  these  houses  are  too  small,  the  spaces  as  yards 
at  their  rear  too  limited,  and  we  hear  of  com- 
plaints as  to  their  dearness.  It  is  objected 
also  that  the  company  is  letting  the  rooms  of 
these  dwellings  to  a class  of  persons  who  do  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  artisan  or  labooring 
element.  So  long  as  there  are  hundreds  of 
large  rooms  obtainable  in  the  deserted  to^vn 
mansions  and  private  houses,  once  occupied  by 
the  gentry,  we  fear  that  the  artisan  and  labour- 
ing classes  will  prefer  them  to  the  new  dwellings. 
The  big  houses  once  occupied  by  the  “ quality  ” 
are  thought  to  be  respectable,  and  month  after 
month  in  the  north  city  these  private  houses  ai'e 
losing  their  original  tenants,  and  are  invaded  by 
tenement-lodgers.  Tbeir  owners  often  keep 
them  empty  for  months  in  expectation  of  a new 
tenant  to  occupy  the  whole  of  a house,  bnt  are 
obliged  at  last  to  surrender  to  the  inevitable, 
audio  rush  the  many  to  take  possession  where 
the  one  lived  for  years  in  quiet.  A dozen  of 
poor  families  living  in  those  five-story  bhek 
houses,  built  originally  for  the  accommodation  of 
one  private  family,  is  not  a pleasant  social 
change  or  picture  to  contemplate.  Many  of 
these  honses  were  undoubtedly  well  built,  and 
are  roomy,  but  as  a whole  they  are  entirely  un- 
suited for  the  accommodation  of  a number  of 
distinct  families.  Two  or  three  years  of  occu- 
pation under  their  new  condition  are  sufficient , 
to  wreck  them  considerably,  and  each  advancing 
year  adds  to  their  ruin.  It  is  a great  pity  that 
several  of  these  houses  in  quarters  where 
artisans’  dwellings  are  needed  are  not  taken 
possession  of,  and  by  some  structural  alterations 
and  sanitary  arrangements,  converted  into  suit- 
able dwellings  for  the  working  classes.  At  a 
little  outlay  many  of  them  could  be  made 
excellent  dwellings  for  the  housing  healthfully 
of  a number  of  people. 

In  the  northern  suburbs  strange  contrasts  are 
to  be  witnessed.  In  portions  of  the  Phibs- 
borough,  Glasenevin,  and  Drnmeondra  districts 
recently  a building  movement  has  taken  place, 
and  a large  number  of  private  dwellings  have 
been  erected.  We  certainly  must,  from  an 
examination  of  several  of  them,  pronounce 
them  to  he  purely  speculative  dwellings,  and 
not  a few  of  them  badly  built,  and  with  bad 
materials.  More  eastward  of  the  above  dis- 
tricts, in  the  localities  of  Richmond  and  Fair- 
view,  once  pleasant  localities  and  healthy,  and 
containing  several  avenues  of  good  old,  substan- 
tial, and  well-built  houses,  house  property  for 
some  years  back  has  been  going  to  ruin,  and  many 
honses  are  empty.  The  bad  state  of  the  river 
Tolka,  which  flows  through  a portion  of  the  latter 
localities,  and  the  recent  erection  of  distillery 
buildings,  as  also  the  presence  of  some  un- 
sightly, smoky,  and  offensively-smelling  works, 
no  doubt  have  tended  to  drive,  away  several  of 
the  old,  respectable,  and  once  resident  gentry. 
Farther  east,  again,  in  the  Clontarf  district, 
along  the  margin  of  the  strand  looking  on  to 
the  bay,  with  the  distant  prospect  of  the  Dublin 
and  Wicklow  mountains  standing  out  against 
the  sun  and  sky, — a grand  view, — a building 
movement,  too,  has  set  in.  There  could  not  be 
a more  healthy  locality  than  the  Clontarf  dis- 
trict from  tbe  sea-beach,  stretching  for  miles 
inward  to  the  very  heart  of  Fingal.  A large 
area  of  the  latter  district  is  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  crested  by  the  magnificent  Hill  of 
Howth  ; while  out  upon  the  waters,  and  within 
sight  and  easy  access,  are  small  pleasant  islands. 

; In  the  last  century,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  present,  tbe  northern  suburbs,  oast  and  west, 
were  a more  favourite  locality  than  the  southern 
suburbs.  A reaction,  however,  set  in  upwards 
of  a quarter  of  a century  since,  as  the  tide  of 
fashion  flowed  to  the  south  side.  Another  cause 
of  the  desertion  of  the  northern  subnrbs  was 
the  long-continued  existence  of  turnpikes  and 
tolls  in  that  district,  an  impost  which  was  con- 
sidered  obnoxious  by  sightseers,  visitors,  and 
strangers  driving  out,  as  well  as  by  the  resi- 
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dents  in  the  localities  named.  The  northern 
suburbs  of  Dublin,  east  and  west,  are  certain  to 
rise  again  ioto  favour  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  There  is  plenty  of  building 
land  procurable  and  pleasant  and  healthy 
sites  available.  The  localities,  however,  abut- 
ting on  the  city  boundaiy  are  without  a 
system  of  drainage,  and  this  must  continue  to 
be  a drawback.  The  Tolka  river  on  the  north 
side,  as  well  as  the  Dodder  river,  and  its  tribu- 
taries on  the  south,  must  be  kept  clear  of 
further  pollution.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
northein,  and  projected  northern,  townships  are 
to  dispose  of  their  sewage  before  the  main 
drainage  of  the  city  proper  is  completed.  If  the 
city  systems  were  comjjleted,  the  township  ones 
could  bo  made  subsidiary  to  them ; but  in  the 
absence  of  a thorough  main  drainage  scheme,  the 
northern  townships  have  only  the  alternative  of 
making  the  outfall  on  Clontarf  Strand,  or  adopt- 
ing a sewage  utilisation  scheme,  and  this  ought 
to  be  first  considered.  A large  portion  of  the 
sewage,  if  thrown  upon  the  Strand  by  the 
former  method,  more  particularly  as  the  Strand 
is  uncovered  at  low  water,  would  be  washed 
hack  again  to  the  sea  margin  at  high  tides,  and 
left  there  by  the  returning  waters.  The  sea- 
beach  would  thus  in  a few  years  be  transformed 
into  offensively-smelling  slob  lands,  and  solid 
slime  would  take  the  place  of  golden  sands.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  northern  townships  unfit  them  for  adopting 
an  expensive  sewage  utilisation  scheme  single- 
handed.  The  northern  and  other  townships  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  if  they  adopt  a sewage 
utilisation  scheme,  must  be  prepared  to  carry 
it  out  for  some  yoai's  at  a loss,  and  be  con- 
tent  to  look  at  the  matter  from  a public  health 
point  of  view.  The  safety  of  the  people  is  of 
more  consequence  than  the  profitable  disposal 
of  sewage  manure.  It  will  take  many  years  yet 
before  the  Fingal  farmers,  or  other  County 
Dublin  farmers,  are  got  to  believe  in  the  fer- 
tilising  value  of  town  sewage,  and  to  give  up 
the  use  of  stable  manure.  By  the  seaside  the 
farmers  use  sea-wrack  extensively  still,  and  the 
cartage  of  stable  manure  from  the  city  costs 
County  Dublin  farmers  and  gentlemen  farmers 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  the  year.  Manure 
is  carted  from  the  city  for  several  miles  inland, 
north  and  south. 

A few  words  more  and  we  end  for  the  present. 
Dublin  has  certainly  improved,  and  greatly  im- 
proved, in  her  outlying  townships  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  is  still  continuing  to 
improve  outside  the  municipal  boundary ; but 
with  the  exception  of  her  port  and  dock  im- 
provements, and  of  public  offices  and  ware- 
houses in  a few  of  her  leading  thoroughfares 
north  and  south,  there  is  no  marked  improvement 
in  her  old  northern  and  southern  centres  of  trade. 
True  two  great  cathedral  “ restorations  ” have 
taken  place,  and  some  city  and  several  surbm-ban 
churches  for  different  communities  have  been 
erected  ; but  there  is  a boulder  of  unmelting  ice 
upon  the  city’s  heart.  Here  are  disease  and 
death,  ruin  and  squalor,  rags  and  wretchedness, 
ignorance  and  consequent  crime,  drunkenness 
and  dirt,  and  sundry  other  social  evils  to  be 
observed.  To  cap  the  climax,  and  patent  to  all, 
there  is  stark-staring  wanton  and  long-continued 
municipal  neglect  on  all  sides.  Dublin  is  more 
than  half-sepulchred,  — pressed  to  earth  with 
taxation,  poisoned  with  foul  exhalations,  choked 
with  filth,  and  cheated  into  the  somnolent  belief 
that  her  Corporation  is  the  model  of  propriety. 


LANDING  PIER  AND  CONCRETE  WARE- 
HOUSES AT  THAMES  HAVEN.* 

THE  STORAGE  OF  PETROLEUM  FOB  LONDON. 

In  describing  tbe  works  carried  out  for  the 
Petroleum  Storage  Company,  it  will  be  well  if 
in  the  first  instance  I explain  the  purpose  for 
which  they  have  been  executed.  It  is  usual  to 
refer  to  the  practices  of  the  ancients  when 
speaking  of  any  specific  work,  but  as  petroleum 
has  DO  history  that  I am  aware  of,  except  the 
discreditable  history  connected  with  the  latest 
French  revolution,  I am  spared  any  trouble  in 
that  respect.  The  infiammablo  character  of  the 
material,  and  the  terrible  explosion  in  the 
Regent’s  Canal  a few  years  ago,  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  with  a view  of  diminishing  the  danger  to 
the  crowded  population  of  the  metropolis  from 
the  storage  of  large  quantities  of  petroleum 

* Paper  by  Mr.  Williara  C,  Street,  Absoc.  Inst.  C.E., 
read  before  tko  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineerb'  Society, 
on  the  9th  inst. 
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■witiin  its  area,  the  quantity  in  stock  being 
generally  aboiit  50,000  barrels.  The  Thames 
Conservancy  have  already,  with  a view  to  the 
protection  of  the  shipping  in  the  Port  of  London, 
prohibited  the  discharge  of  any  oil  giving  off 
vapour  at  a temperature  under  100  deg.  Fah, 
nearer  London  than  Thames  Haven.  Having 
these  considerations  in  view,  a company  was 
formed  about  two  years  ago  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  storage  accommodation,  with  landing 
conveniences  and  railway  communication  at 
Thames  Haven. 

At  the  present  time,  petroleum  is  brought  to 
this  country  in  vessels  of  about  600  tons  register, 
with  a carrying  capacity  for  from  four  to  five 
thousand  barrels  of  oil,  each  barrel  containing 
about  thirty-six  gallons.  Those  vessels  bound 
to  the  Port  of  London  containing  spirits  of 
petroleum  are  now  discharged  at  Thames  Haven 
into  lighters,  by  which  the  barrels  are  brought 
up  to  the  various  wharfs  and  stores  belonging 
to  the  London  petroleum  merchants.  By  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  works  now  completed,  the 
vessels  can  lie  alongside  a large  and  convenient 
pier  at  any  state  of  the  tide,  and  discharge  their 
cargoes  direct  on  to  the  pier  and  into  the  ware- 
houses, whence  they  can  be  sent  to  London  or 
elsewhere  in  small  quantities,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  dealers.  Thero  are  now  thirteen 
warehouses  finished,  each  capable  of  storing 
about  1,400  barrels,  and  it  is  intended  to  finish 
forty-two  or  any  larger  number  of  warehouses, 
as  the  trade  and  funds  may  warrant. 

The  river  at  the  part  selected  for  the  pier  is 
in  some  respects  admirably  suited  for  the  purposes 
of  the  undertaking,  giving  a deep  water-channol 
very  near  to  the  Essex  shore. 

The  first  portion  of  the  pier,  that  between  the 
river-wall  and  the  pier-head,  is  constructed  of 
timber,  and  is  about  220  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide. 
The  bead  is  constructed  principally  of 

iron,  and  is  90  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  wide. 

The  ordinary  tidal  range  at  springs  is  about 
17  ft.,  and  at  low-water  springs  there  is  a depth 
of  from  24  ft.  to  26  ft.  close  against  the  front 
piles,  and  as  the  bed  of  the  river  in  front  of  the 
pier  shelves  considerably,  there  would  be  from 
27  ft.  to  30  ft.  under  the  centre  of  a vessel  of 
average  width  of  beam,  or  a sufficient  depth  for 
the  largest  vessels  at  the  lowest  water. 

The  first  portion  of  the  pier  has  been  con- 
structed of  timber,  as,  in  the  event  of  any 
extension  of  the  pierwork  being  necessary,  the 
iron  end  would  probably  be  lengtbened-out  in 
the  direction  of  a curve  until  it  met  the  shore, 
thus  giving  a great  extent  of  deep  water  quayage, 
with  direct  communication  for  a large  number 
of  railway  wagons  or  trucks  at  the  same  time. 

The  construction  of  the  timber  portion  is  very 
simple,  and  does  not  require  much  comment. 
The  piles  are  14  in.  by  14  in.,  driven  into  the 
ground  by  an  ordinary  pile-engine,  the  monkey 
weighing  about  one  ton,  and  the  fall  being  about 
10  ft.  The  depth  driven  by  the  last  blow  was 
generally  about  Jr  in.,  the  silty  substratum  being 
very  hard  and  difficult  to  drive  into.  The  piles 
are  as  a rule  driven  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  into 
the  solid.  Each  pier  is  composed  of  four 
vertical  piles,  with  two  additional  raking  piles 
for  the  last  six  piers.  The  spans  are  20  ft.  from 
centre  to  centre  of  piers,  and  the  longitudinal 
beams  are  14  in.  by  14  in.,  with  straining-pieces 
and  struts  also  14  in.  by  14  in.  The  longitudinal 
and  cross-walings  are  in  two  halves,  each  14  in. 
by  7 in.  The  floor  or  deck  is  of  3 in.  planks, 
and  the  handrail  is  formed  out  of  4 in.  by  4 in., 
6 in.  by  6 in.,  and  8 in.  by  4 in.  stuff.  The  whole 
of  the  timber  in  the  piles,  walings,  and  floor 
has  been  tarred,  and  the  handrail  has  been 
painted. 

The  construction  of  tho  pier-head  was  the 
Bubjeebof  much  consideration,  as,  though  strong 
cast-iron  columns  have  been  used  for  the 
principal  part,  that  metal  is  too  brittle,  and 
could  not  be  relied  upon  for  the  front  row  of 
piles,  which  may  have  to  take  tho  impact  of 
large  vessels.  Tho  front  row  has,  therefore, 
been  constructed  of  wrought-iron,  and  they 
resemble  long  box-girders  placed  on  end.  The 
front  and  back  plates  of  the  piles,  or  what  would 
be  the  top  and  bottom  plates  if  they  were  con- 
sidered as  girders,  are  each  16  in.  by  i in.  j the 
sides  are  11  in.  by  ^ in. ; and  the  angle  irons  at 
each  corner  are  3 in.  by  3 in.  by  ^ in.,  all 
riveted  together  with  ^ in.  rivets,  4-in.  pitch. 
Lugs  6 in.  by  6 in.,  4 in.  wide  and  ^ in.  thick, 
are  riveted  on  at  the  proper  places  to  receive 
the  ends  of  tho  horizontal  and  diagonal  bracing. 
These  piles  are  each  54  ft.  5 in.  long,  and  a 
timber  dolly  being  placed  on  tho  top  they 
were  driven  into  their  positions  by  a pile- 


engine  similar  to  that  used  for  the  timber 
piles. 

The  throe  back  rows  of  piles  in  the  pier -bead 
arc  of  cast-iron,  and  are  12  in.  external  diameter, 
with  1 in.  thickness  of  metal.  They  are  fitted 
with  screw-discs  at  their  feet,  the  blade  of  the 
screw  being  3 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  with  a 6-iu. 
])itch,  and  were  screwed  into  their  places  from 
staging  in  the  usual  manner,  by  means  of  cap- 
stans into  which  eight  bars,  each  10  ft.  long, 
were  fitted.  A rope  was  passed  round  the  ends 
of  tho  bars,  and  tho  capstans  worked  round  by 
means  of  men  haubng  the  rope  on  opposite  sides 
with  “ double-purchase  ” crabs.  Even  with  the 
force  thus  exerted,  there  was  much  difficulty  in 
getting  the  piles  screwed  through  the  hard  silt 
to  the  requisite  depth,  and  two  lengths  of  piles 
wei*e  broken  under  the  torsional  strain  to  which 
they  were  subjected. 

The  bracing  is  composed  of  4-  in.  by 

3Hn.  by  i in.,  and  angle-irons  3 in.  by  3 in.  by 
j-  in.,  fastened  to  the  flanges  and  lugs  of  the 
columns  by  two  J in.  bolts. 

The  timber  walings  below  low-water  level 
were  put  together  above  water,  and  slidden  down 
the  sides  of  the  columns  to  the  required  depths, 
where  they  were  fixed  in  position  by  divers. 

The  insides  of  both  cast  and  wrought  iron 
columns  have  been  filled  in  with  cement  con- 
crete as  a preservative  against  internal  oxidation, 
and  also  as  a preservative  against  the  piles  being 
cracked  by  water  getting  in  between  tides  and 
freezing  in  the  winter,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  piers  or  viaducts  exposed  to  the  effects  of  a 
large  tidal  range.  The  whole  of  tho  ironwork 
is  painted  externally  with  Pulford’s  magnetic 
paint. 

The  deck  of  the  pier-head  is  of  3-in.  planks, 
laid  upon  joists  12  in.  by  3 in.,  carried  by  longi- 
tudinal beams  14  in.  by  14  in.,  resting  upon  the 
heads  of  the  columns. 

The  front  of  the  pier  is  protected  by  timber 
fender-piles,  each  60  ft.  long,  and  14  in.  by 
14  in.,  with  vertical  rubbing  pieces,  14  in.  by 
7 in.,  bolted  on  to  them. 

The  pier-bead  has  a cluster  of  timber  piles, 
called  a “dolphin”  at  each  end.  These  are 
each  composed  of  ten  piles,  each  14  in.  by  14  in., 
with  horizontal  and  diagonal  bracing,  14  in.  by 
14  in.  and  14  in.  by  7 in.  respectively.  The 
centre  pile  of  each  dolphin  is  higher  than  the 
rest,  and  is  fitted  with  irons  at  the  angles,  so 
that  it  may  be  used  by  vessels  for  the  purpose 
of  making-fast  to  tho  pier.  The  hand-railing 
on  the  pier-bead  is  composed  of  iron  standards, 
3 ft.  high,  6 ft.  6 in.  apart,  with  chains  of  i-in. 
iron  between.  Two  strong  mooring-posts  arc 
fixed  at  the  front  of  each  end  of  the  pier,  and 
vessels  coming  alongside  will  also  be  attached 
to  mooring-buoys  fastened  to  the  bed  of  the 
river  in  tho  usual  manner  by  screw  moorings. 

In  addition  to  the  landing  accommodation 
provided  by  the  deck  on  the  surface  of  the  pier- 
head, there  are  stairs  running  beneath  the  deck 
to  landings  constructed  to  suit  low-water  and 
mid-tide  levels. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  pier,  tho  river 
has  scoured  somewhat  along  its  front,  the  run  of 
the  ebb-tide  coming  down  Lower  Hope  Reach 
setting  straight  towards  it,  and  the  feet  of  the 
piles  have  had  to  be  protected  by  the  deposition 
of  stone  around  them.  The  flood-tide  runs  up 
more  on  the  Kentish  side  of  the  river.  The 
average  pace  of  tho  tide  is  about  three  knots  an 
hour,  but  it  varies  considerably. 

The  pier  is  connected  with  tho  warehouses  by 
lines  of  4 ft.  8iin.  and  2 ft.  gauges,  the  larger 
gauge  communicating  with  other  sidings,  and 
with  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Rail- 
way, and  the  smaller  gauge  being  intended  for 
tho  easy  passage  of  small  trollies  of  convenient 
dimensions  for  the  carriage  of  petroleum  barrels 
between  the  pier  and  the  warehouses. 

The  warehouses  at  present  constructed  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  are  more  properly  large 
vaults,  each  90  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft. 
high.  The  arch  is  a segment  of  a circle,  with 
3 ft.  rise  or  versed  sine,  and  is  15  in.  thick.  Tho 
arches  are  built  of  concrete  composed  of  Port- 
land cement  and  Thames  ballast  in  the  propor- 
tions of  1 to  5.  The  eastern  and  western  end 
walls  are  4 ft.  thick,  the  southern  or  river-side 
wall  is  2 ft.  thick,  and  the  northern  wall  and  the 
cross  walls  are  all  1ft.  6 in.  thick.  The  walls 
and  the  floor,  which  latter  is  over  12  in.  thick, 
are  also  composed  of  Portland  cement  and 
Thames  ballast,  but  in  the  proportions  of  1 to  7. 
Tho  concrete  is  some  of  the  finest  I have  ever 
seen  executed,  but  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
foundation,  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  completing  the  job  satisfactorily.  On  the  I 


surface  of  tbe  marsb  there  is  abont  4 ft.  of 
I clay  marl  j beneath  this  the  material  is  of  a soft 
[ muddy  bluish-clay  character ; this  extends  to  a 
j depth  of  about  24  ft.,  at  which  depth  we  reach 
I the  hard silt  similar  tothat  met  with  in  tho  bed  of 
the  river.  Acting  opon  tbe  advice  of  professional 
I men  of  considerable  experience  in  works  in  that 
I locality,  the  warehouses  have  been  constructed  on 
j tbe  surface  of  tbe  marsb,  trusting  to  the  distribu- 
I tion  of  the  downward  pressure  over  a large  sur- 
! face  of  concrete  footings  and  floors.  This  would 
probably  have  been  efficacious,  but  some  old 
ditches  which  ran  across  the  site  have  rendered 
the  supporting  power  of  the  marsh  very  variable, 
occasioning  some  settlements  and  several  trans- 
verse cracks,  which  have  from  time  to  time  given 
much  trouble.  In  tho  end  warehouse,  and  the 
one  next  it,  at  each  of  tbe  extremities  iron  ribs 
and  ties  have  been  inserted,  and  tho  movement 
of  the  foundation  has  practically  ceased.  Tbe 
piercing  of  the  necessary  boles  for  the  insertion 
of  the  iron  ties  through  the  walls  was  a work  of 
great  labour,  thus  testifying  to  the  character  of 
the  concrete. 

The  doors  to  the  warehouses  arc  of  wrought- 
iron,  fitted  to  cast-iron  cills,  but  with  Portland 
stone  heads.  The  receiving-doors  are  flaps  5 ft. 
by  4‘  ft.  5 in.,  and  the  delivery-doors  are  a pair 
of  sliding-doors,  each  6 ft.  5 in.  by  2 ft.  7i  in., 
running  on  roller-paths  fitted  on  the  inside  of 
tbe  heads. 

The  works  arc,  as  before  stated,  connected 
with  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Rail- 
way, and  the  machinery  for  working  the  points 
and  the  signalling  apparatus  has  been  inspected 
and  passed  by  tbe  Government  inspector, 
General  Hutchinson,  R.E.  By  means  of  this 
connexion  the  stores  are  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  tho  principal  lines  of  railway  in  the 
kingdom,  so  as  to  enable  petroleum  merchants 
to  supply  from  them  the  shopkeepers  not  of 
London  alone,  but  of  a considerable  portion  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  works  have  occupied  about  eighteen 
months  in  execution,  and  their  total  cost  has 
been  about  22,OOOL  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
William  Eckersley,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  by  whom  the 
numerous  difficulties  presented  were  cheerfully 
encountered  and  the  works  pushed  forward 
vigorously  to  their  completion.  The  works 
have  been  exeented  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Brunlees,  vice-president  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  as  consulting  engineer ; of 
Mr.  Henry  William  Sprntt  as  architect ; and  of 
the  author  (Mr.  William  C.  Street)  as  acting 
engineer.  


THE  RULE  AS  TO  DAMAGE  FOR 
THE  OBSTRUCTION  OF  ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

The  question  of  the  obstruction  of  light  has 
frequently  formed  the  subject  of  papers  in  the 
Builder.  But  there  is  a point  connected  with 
this  matter  which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
demand  some  consideration,  especially  as  it  has 
quite  lately  been  somewhat  elaborately  discussed 
in  the  courts  of  law.  Tho  point  is  as  to  tho 
amount  of  damages  to  bo  awarded  when  an 
obstruction  to  tbe  light  of  some  building  has 
been  proved.  It  will,  therefore,  be  noticed  that 
we  have  now  nothing  to  do  with  any  questions 
as  to  tho  right  of  persons  to  legal  remedies  on 
account  of  some  obstruction ; but  as  to  the  rule 
by  which  the  amount  of  compensation  which 
they  should  receive  ought  to  be  assessed.  And 
this  particular  branch  of  the  subject  is  of  great 
importance,  also,  because  even  in  the  courts  of 
equity,  when  a person  whose  lights  have  been 
darkened  seeks  not  any  actual  pecuniary  in- 
demnity, but  merely  that  tbe  man  whom  we 
may  term  the  obstructor  should  be  prevented 
from  continuing  his  work,  or  should  destroy  the 
offending  part,  thero  must  have  been  substantial 
injury  done  to  the  building  in  question  in  order 
that  a court  of  equity  may  interfere.  What 
falls  within  tho  term  “substantial  damages” 
may  vary  according  to  the  mind  oi  the  person 
who  considers  the  subject.  Vice-Chancellor 
Wood  (the  present  Lord  Hathorley)  spoke  of 
substantial  damages  “ as  distinguished  from 
some  small  sum  of  bl.,  101. , or  201.”  ; whilst  the 
present  Master  of  tbe  Rolls  talked  of  substantial 
damages  as  considerable  damages,  and  added, 
“ some  people  may  say  that  201.  is  substantial 
damages,”  thus  apparently  differing  from  Lord 
Hatherley,  who  thought  that  201.  hardly  fell 
within  the  term.  But  whilst  men’s  minds  may 
differ  on  this  subject,  it  is  yet  obvious  that  the 
word  “substantial”  must  be  considered  a relative 
term,  that  is,  in  relation  to  tbe  building  to  which 
tho  injni-y  is  done.  For  example,  it  might  be 
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that  20i.  damage  done  to  a large  mansion  worth 
800J.  or  900^  per  annum  would  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a sufficient  amount  to  enable  a Court  to 
interfere  to  prevent  tho  objectionable  works 
from  proceeding ; but,  on  tho  other  hand,  tho 
same  amount  of  damage  done  to  a house  of  the 
annual  value  of  501.  might  most  justly  bo  con- 
sidered ground  for  the  interference  of  a Court  of 
Equity.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  wo  must  not  lay 
down  a hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  what  sum  con- 
stitutes substantial  damages,  otherwise  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  if  carried  into  practice 
it  may  cause  both  loss  and  disappointment.  All 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case  must  bo 
considered,  and  though  we  may  regi’et  that  the 
imperfection  of  human  law  and  human  uudei'- 
takings  prevents  any  distinct  rule  from  being 
laid  down,  it  is  obvious  that  to  consider  tho  term 
substantial  in  a relative  sense  will  in  the  end  bo 
most  just  and  most  likely  to  meet  tho  practical 
requirements  of  tho  time.  What  is,  or  is  not, 
substantial  damage, — in  some  respects,  per- 
haps,— becomes  thus  of  more  importance  to 
lawyers  than  to  builders  or  architects,  though 
it  is  advisable  that  this  somewhat  subsidiary 
point  in  regard  to  tho  rale  which  regulates 
damages  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any  one 
who  is  in  any  way  concerned  with  buildings  or 
building  operations. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  and  more  import- 
ant point  of  this  matter,  one  wliich  we  are  glad 
to  think  has  at  length  been  satisfactorily  and 
properly  settled  by  the  Courts  of  Law  after  a 
long  period  of  uncertainty.  The  rule,  then,  ns 
it  now  stands,  is  that  a person  is  entitled  to 
receive  pecuniary  compensation  by  way  of 
damages  for  any  deprivation  of  light  to  the 
detriment  of  the  dominant  tenement,  without 
regard  to  tho  purposes  for  which  this  tenement 
is  used.  In  tho  year  1808  the  case  of  Martin  v. 
Goble  (1  Campbell,  p.  320)  was  decided,  and  it 
was  then  held  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  that 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
building  had  been  used,  where  the  right  to  the 
light  was  accruing.  In  that  case  the  per- 
son invoking  the  aid  of  tho  Court  was  the  owner 
of  a dwelling-house  which  had  previously  been 
need  as  a malt-house.  It  was  held  that  the 
house  was  entitled  to  the  degree  of  light  neces- 
sary for  a malt-house,  and  not  for  a dwelling- 
house.  “ The  house  had  for  twenty  years  enjoyed 
light  sufficient  for  a malt-house,  and  up  to  this 
extent  and  no  farther  the  plaintiff  could  still 
require  that  light  should  be  admitted  to 
it.”  Therefore  it  was  clear  that  a rule  was 
laid  down  which  might  sometimes  render 
the  amount  obtainable  for  damages  exceedingly 
small,  and  sometimes  might  even  deprive  a 
plaintiff  of  his  remedy  altogether.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  go  through  all  tho  subsequent 
cases,  but  we  may  take  our  readers  at  ouce  to 
the  year  1871,  in  which  the  case  of  Aynsley  r. 
Glover  (43  Law  Journal  lleports,  Clinncery, 
p.  776)  was  decided  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  point  in  that  case  arose  because  it  was 
urged  that  the  room  deprived  of  the  light  was 
a smoking-room,  and  that  this  deprivation 
of  light,  great  though  it  might  be,  would  not 
interfere  with  tho  comfort  of  those  who  nsed 
the  room  or  deprive  it  of  its  value  as  a smoking- 
room.  This  was  practically  Martin  v.  Goble  over 
again  in  a different  form,  but  the  Master  of  tho 
Rolls  would  not  abide  by  that  or  kindi-ed  deci- 
sions, and  came  to  the  very  proper  conclusion 
that  ” tho  change  of  use  of  a room  will  not 
deprive  the  party  complaining  of  his  right  to 
the  access  of  light,  and  conversely,  in  considering 
tho  injury  to  tho  light,  the  Court  is  bound  to 
consider  that  the  room  may  bo  used  for  some 
other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  is  used  at 
the  moment  when  the  injunction  is  applied  for.” 
So  that  here  there  is  a clear  and  definite  rule 
laid  down  in  relation  to  tho  use  of  rooms  which 
it  will  be  observed  are  on  a precisely  analogous 
footing  with  houses,  and  therefore  the  reasoning 
applicable  to  rooms  is  equally  applicable  to 
whole  dwellings,  and  conversely  the  reasoning 
applicable  to  dwellings  applies  with  equal  force 
to  rooms. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a still  more  recent  case, 
decided  during  the  present  year  (Moore  r,  Hall, 
47  Law  Jonrufll  Reports,  Queen’s  Bench  Division, 
p.  335),  in  another  division  of  the  High  Court. 
The  point  here  arose  because,  though  the  house 
as  to  which  the  action  was  brought  was  gene- 
rally darkened,  yet  the  bedrooms,  which  suffered 
in  ])articular,  were  still  as  useful  for  all  prac- 
tical sleeping-purposes  as  they  were  before  the 
warehouse  which  took  away  the  light  was  built. 
Here,  agijin,  the  Court  held  that  the  particular 
use  to  wbieh  rooms  or  houses  might  at  a par- 


ticular moment  bo  applied  was  not  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  rule  by  which  damages  were  to  be 
regulated.  On  tho  contrary,  to  apply  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn’s  proposition  almost 
literally,  in  estimating  damages  for  tho  ad- 
mitted interference  with  the  access  of  light  to  a 
person’s  house,  it  may  fairly  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration  whether  the  tenement  will  always  be 
applied  to  the  same  use  ns  now,  or  whether 
there  is  a reasonable  probability  of  its  being 
applied  to  some  other  purpose  for  which  the  full 
, light  will  be  wanted.  This,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
is  the  proper  and  reasonable  rule ; of  course, 
the  light  required  by  a warehouse  in  the  City 
would  not  be  the  same  with  that  needed  by  a 
dwelling-house  in  Kensington,  and  the  rule 
must  be  applied  and  read  in  a reasonable 
manner.  For,  after  all,  the  true  measure  of 
damages  is  the  diminished  value  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  this  cannot  bo  ascertained  simply 
by  reference  to  the  present  nse  of  the  premises, 
for  in  the  course  of  a very  short  time  they  may 
bo  used  for  a purpose  for  which  the  full  access 
of  light  is  wanted.  Take,  for  instance,  a small 
tenement  in  which  an  upper  room  has  been 
used  as  a bedroom,  and  the  height  of  the 
window  was  ample  for  that  nse.  Then  suppose, 
to  continue  the  illustration,  that  the  owner  lets 
it  to  an  artist,  and  puts  a skylight  in  the  roof, 
letting  in  a great  quantity  of  additional  light. 
It  would  be  obviously  absurd  if  a man  might 
come  and  say,  “ Now  you  have  a vertical  light 
I shall  interfere  with  impunity  with  your  hori- 
zontal light,  because  it  will  be  quite  enough  if  I 
leave  you  sufficient  to  use  the  room  asasleeping- 
apnrtmont  as  before. 

The  rule,  therefore,  is  plainly  a very  proper 
one  ; for  if  the  amount  of  light  for  a particular 
purpose  were  a test,  it  would  introduce  the  still 
further  complication,  that  nobody  would  ever  be 
able  to  agree  how  much  light  was  really  required 
for  tho  particular  purpose  to  which  the  room 
was  put,  which  would  be  an  endless  source  of 
disputes  j and  it  follows  from  this  rule  that 
there  is  a secondary  one  of  some  importance, 
that  if  a man  possesses  a right  to  light  through 
ancient  windows  of  small  size,  and  increases 
them,  and  if  a person  obstructing  the  new  light 
at  the  same  time  obstructs  the  ancient  light, 
that  the  courts  of  law  will  interfere.  Of  course, 
in  twenty  years,  the  person  who  complains  will 
in  that  case  gain  an  equally  valid  title  to  the 
right  to  what  wo  have  called  the  new  light. 
This,  as  wo  have  said,  is  a somewhat  subordinate 
point,  but  it  is  still  one  of  some  importance, 
because  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  a 
person  complaining  were  gaining  an  undue 
advantage,  which,  in  fact,  he  does.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  effect  of  the  new  lights  in 
preventing  the  erection  of  new  buildings  will  be 
infinitesimal  if  there  were  at  tho  same  spot 
ancient  but  smaller  lights  entitled  to  this 
easement.  And  even  if  hardships  may  some- 
times occur  through  this  rule,  it  is  questionable 
whether  this  is  not  the  least  of  two  evils- 
But,  at  any  rate,  such  is  the  law  as  it 
now  exists.  Taken,  however,  as  a whole,  the 
legal  principles  as  to  this  question  of  the  rule 
in  regard  to  the  damage  to  lights  are  fair 
and  equitable,  and  well  fitted  to  do  justice  to 
all  parties.  To  recapitulate  them  briefly,  they 
arc,  — Firstly,  iu  order  to  obtain  the  aid 
of  a court  of  equity,  there  must  be  a “sub- 
stantial ” interference  with  the  light, — that  is, 
substantial  damage,  in  a relative  sense,  must  be 
done ; secondly,  the  injury  to  the  property 
generally,  and  not  in  regard  to  the  nse  to 
wliich  at  the  moment  it  is  put,  is  tho  main 
ground  upon  which  damages  may  be  recovered, 
or,  indeed,  fur  the  interference  of  the  powers 
of  the  law;  and  thirdly,  after  a material 
alteration  of  ancient  lights,  a person  cannot 
obstruct  the  additional  or  new  lights,  if  by  so 
doing  lie,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  interferes 
with  the  acquii'ed  right  to  the  ancient  lights. 


Mission-hall,  Birkenhead. — A new  mis- 
sion-hall, in  Brassey-streot,  Birkenhead,  has  just 
been  completed  by  Messrs.  Ritchie  & Davidson, 
builders,  of  Westbourne-roacl,  Birkenhead,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  N.  Crofts, 
arcliitect,  Liverpool.  It  contains,  on  the  first 
floor,  a h.all  50  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  15  ft.  6 in,  high, 
capable  of  seating  about  230  persons,  with  a 
committee-room  attached;  and  under  the  same, 
on  the  ground  floor,  are  six  class-rooms  and  an 
infants’  room,  with  all  necessary  conveniences. 
The  contract  for  the  building,  including  boun- 
daries and  extras,  was  a little  under  1,4001. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  THE 
WATER  BILLS  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Woiks  have  stayed 
proceedings  on  both  of  their  Water  Bills,  viz-, 
that  for  the  double  supply  of  water,  which  was 
to  render  unnecessary  the  purchase  of  the  exist- 
ing undertakings,  and  that  to  authorise  the  pur- 
chase of  the  existing  undertakings.  We  ventured 
to  predict,  some  tinie  ago,  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  But  what  we  are  not  able  even  now  to 
predict  is,  that  the  Board  will  take  warning  by 
the  general  opposition  that  the  proceeding  lias 
awakened,  and  by  the  keen  and  destructive 
criticism  which  has  been  applied  to  these  pro- 
jects ; and  promise  not  to  undertake  any  colossal 
measures  iu  future  without  some  kind  of  pre- 
liminary assurance  that  they  will  meet  general 
support  or  public  approval. 

We  are,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  among  the 
last  to  express  satisfaction  with  the  state  of  tho 
existing  wator-siqiply  of  London.  But  the  more 
anxious  any  one  feels  for  improvement  iu  this 
respect,  the  more  strongly  must  he  condemn 
hasty  and  inappropriate  action.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  any  futuro  measures  of  reform  or 
of  control  have  been  already  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult by  tho  proceedings  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  As  it  is,  tlie  companies,  in 
anticipation  of  the  proposed  purchase,  have 
increased  tlic  water-rates  iu  various  districts, 
and  thus  added  a further  tax  on  the  rate- 
payers. If  the  existing  water  companies 
wished  to  remain  without  check  or  supervision, 
they  could  not  take  a more  effectual  means 
than  to  encourage  tho  presentation  to  Parlia- 
ment of  wild  and  ill-digested  schemes,  which 
oxcite  general  condemnation,  and  the  only  result 
of  the  introduction  of  which  is  the  infliction  of  a 
heavy  bill  for  Parliamentary  and  engineering 
expenses  upon  the  ratepayers.  We  need  not 
express  our  own  opinions  alone  in  this  matter. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works  on  the 
lOch  current,  one  of  the  members  spoke  out 
pretty  plainly.  Mr.  Leslie  said  that  the  Bills, 
even  if  dropped  at  the  present  stage,  “wonld 
cost  the  ratepayers  some  12,OOOL,  which  went 
into  the  pockets  of  professional  men, — engi- 
neers, lawyers,  and  Parliamentary  agents.” 
He  was  glad  that  the  Bills  had  failed,  and 
said  that  “ before  long  the  wire-pullers  should 
be  unkennelled.”  Nor  is  the  cost  to  the 
ratepayers  all  that  has  been  caused  by  tho 
abortive  and  ill-considered  schemes  ns  to 
which  Mr.  Runtz  promises  that  “ the  Board 
would  not  let  the  question  drop.”  Mr.  Roche’s 
memorable  boast,  “ that  the  Board  were  not 
afraid  of  expense,”  seems  fairly  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  that  body.  We  question  how  far 
the  ratepayers  and  vestrymen  will  be  pleased 
with  tlie  annual  addition  of  even  so  small  a sum 
as  12,000i.  to  the  salaries  and  expeuditiu’e  of 
the  professional  ofiicers  of  the  Board,  paid  them 
for  taking  into  Parliament  Bills  so  drawn  that 
their  movers  have  nob  even  ventured  to  ask  for 
a second  reading.  But  this  sum  represents  only 
a portion  of  the  money-cost  inflicted  on  London, 
to  say  nothing  of  harass  and  loss  of  time.  Every 
one  interested  in  the  matter  appears  to  have 
done  Bometliing  to  oppose  the  Bills.  The  water 
companies  petitioned  Parliament  to  reject  them. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of 
London,  iu  Common  Council,  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment to  reject  them.  Tho  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras 
petitioned  Parliament  to  reject  them.  The 
representative  meeting  of  the  Vestries  and 
district  Boards  of  the  metropolis,  held  at  St. 
Pancras  Vestry-hall  on  February  loth,  1878, 
was  loud  in  ics  denunciation  of  the  measures  in 
themselves  aud  of  the  conduct  of  the  Boai'd  in 
regard  to  them.  The  Bills  themselves  were 
propounded  in  tho  teeth  of  the  reports  of  the 
two  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 
that  of  1867,  and  that  of  1869.  No  single  good 
word,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  uttered 
in  their  behalf  by  any  individual  whatever  who 
was  neither  a member  nor  an  official  of  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  two  Bills  were  based  on 
arguments  that  were  mutually  destructive. 
The  hydraulic  character  of  the  works  proposed 
was  such  as  to  provide  an  enormous  pressure, 
of  upwards  of  2U0  pounds  on  the  square  inch, 
over  a portion  of  the  closed  system  of  pipes, 
while  the  jet-power  over  another  important  part 
of  the  area  of  the  metropolis  would  have  been 
nil.  No  doubt  the  Board  acted  wisely  in  not 
throwing  the  liglit  of  a Parliamentary  inquiry 
on  schemes  so  jejune. 

But  our  protest  is  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  ask  them  for  12,000J.  to  pay 
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for  the  blunders  of  this  year.  But  the  Board, 
as  far  as  their  opinions  are  represented  by 
Mr.  lluntz  and  Mr.  Roche,  will  not  be  contented 
with  this.  They  “ will  not  let  the  matter  drop.” 
It  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  likely  that  as  long 
as  large  parliamentary  bills  are  annually  paid, 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  by  a Board 
that  “ does  not  fear  expense,”  the  question  will 
bo  kept  alive.  Surely  it  is  a ratepayers’  question  ; 
and  wo  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  the  rate- 
payers have  to  say  about  it.  If  they  are  con- 
tent to  pay  nearly  double  water-rates  for  the 
privilege  of  putting  the  control  of  the  water- 
work.^  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  say  anything 
more  as  to  such  a bagatelle  as  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  12,0001.  for  the  luxury  of  depositing  Bills 
for  that  purpose. 


ST. MARGARET’S  CHURCH,  WESTMINSTER. 

LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARCH.EOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

At  the  evening  meeting  of  this  Society  on 
Monday  last,  Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
chair,  the  papers  read  were  (1)  “ Notes  on  the 
Kilbum  Brass,”  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller;  (2)  a 
communication  read  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  P.S.A., 
from  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  with  refer- 
ence to  Roman  coffins ; and  (3)  “ Notes  on 
St.  Margaret’s,  Westmin.ster,  and  the  Ancient 
Remains  uncovered  there  during  the  Restora- 
tion under  the  late  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,” 
by  tho  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  George  H.  Birch,  A.R.I.B.A. 
We  limit  our  report  to  some  notes  of  the  last- 
named  paper,  aud  may  return  to  tho  others  next 
week. 

Mr.  Birch  observed  that  St.  Margaret  of 
Antioch,  to  whom  this  church,  in  common  with 
two  others  in  the  city  of  Loudon,  was  dedicated, 
was  greatly  in  favour  with  our  forefathers  in  tho 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  sacred  and  legendary  art 
she  occupied  avei'y  prominent  place,  in  common 
with  SS.  Catherine,  Barbara,  aud  Ursula. 
St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  occupied  so  promi- 
nent a position,  nestling,  as  it  wei'o,  under  the 
very  wing  of  the  great  Abbey  adjacent,  that  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  a matter  of  speculation,  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  remarked  its  comparatively 
small  and  flag-surmounted  tower,  as  to  how  it 
came  there  at  all,  and  why  it  was  wanted. 
Regret  had  frequently  been  opeuly  expressed 
that  tho  church  had  not  been  swept  away,  in 
order  to  throw  open  to  view  that  side  of  the 
Abbey  which  it  was  supposed  not  only  to  con- 
ceal,  but  to  absolutely  disfigure.  It  was  not 
worth  while  to  combat  that  opinion,  or  even  to 
suggest  the  many  reasons  for  keepiug  the  church, 
DBsthetically,  historically,  and  archseologically ; 
they  would  be  apparent  to  all  who  took  the 
trouble  to  think.  Some  writers  had  laid  it  down 
authoritatively  that  when  Edward  the  Confessor 
rebuilt  the  ancient  abbey  founded  by  Sebert,  he 
thought  it  would  be  a dishouour  to  his  new  and 
stately  edifice,  and  an  annoyance  to  his  beloved 
monks,  if  the  neighbouring  people  assembled  for 
worship  in  the  Abbey  as  they  had  been  wont  to 
do,  and  that  about  the  year  lOGl  (so  circum- 
stantial are  they)  he  caused  to  be  erected,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  a church  dedicated  to  the  virgin  martyr 
St.  Margaret  of  Antioch,  for  their  use.  No 
authority,  however,  could  bo  found  for  these 
statements.  Tho  earliest  notice  of  tho  boun- 
daries of  the  parish  is  contained  in  the  charter 
of  King  Eilgar,  A.D.  962.  At  the  prayer  of  St. 
Duu.stnn  he  granted  or  sold  a confirmation  to 
the  abbey  of  a certain  portion  of  land,  only 
containing  then  five  houses.  The  money  equi- 
valent was  a golden  armilla.  This  grant  was 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  attached 
to  it  was  a description  in  Saxon  of  the  boun- 
daries of  it,  which  Sir  Henry  Ellis  thus  trans- 
Inted : — “ First  up  from  the  Thames  along 
Jlerfleet  (the  marshy  site  of  Whitehall)  to 
Pollen  Stock,  so  toBulinga  Pen  (Tothill-fields), 
afterwards  along  the  Fen  by  the  ditch  to  Cow- 
ford  (Buckingham  Palace),  from  Cowford  up 
along  Tybourne  (by  Yauxhall  Bridge),  to  tho 
broad  military  road  (Oxford-street),  following 
the  road  to  tho  old  stock  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  thou  within  London  Pen,  proceeding 
south  on  Thames  to  micl-streatn,  and  along  the 
stream  by  land  and  strand  to  Merfleet.”  This 
ancient  parish  was  subsequently  sub-divided 
into  many  others, — St.  Clement’s,  St.  James’s, 
St.  Martin’s,  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  St.  George’s, 
Hauover-square  j St.  Anne’s,  Soho ; St.  Paul's, 
Covent-garden;  St.  John’s,  Westmister;  &c. 
The  church  said  to  have  been  erected  at  tho 


instance  of  tho  Confessor,  veiy  likely  a small 
and  inconvenient  structure,  remained  until  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  according  to  Stow,  when  it 
was  pulled  down  and  entirely  rebuilt,  the  nave 
and  aisles  at  the  expense  of  tho  parish  aud 
the  merchants  of  tho  staple,  and  the  chancel 
and  aisles  by  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  to 
whom  the  advowson  belonged.  The  Rev. 
Mackenzie  Walcott,  in  his  history,  implies 
that  this  rebuilding  was  not  until  Edward  ll.’s 
time,  circa  1350,  but  in  another  passage  he  con- 
firms tho  statement  of  Stow,  and  mentions  a 
rebuilding  or  considerable  alterations  in  Edward 
IV.’s  time.  There  was,  however,  little  doubt 
that  the  present  church  was  rebuilt  entirely  at 
one  period,  most  probably  in  tho  reign  last 
mentioned.  Walcott,  while  quoting  Stow,  on 
whose  sole  authority  rests  the  statement  about 
the  parishioners  being  turned  out  of  the  Abbey, 
considers  that  the  change  of  site  was  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  bad  characters 
attracted  by  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and 
who  lived  in  defiance  of  justice.  The  chapels 
and  chantries  within  the  church  included  those 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  (south  aislo).  Our  Lady 
(north  aisle),  St.  Margaret,  St.  George,  St. 
Catherine,  St.  Erasmus,  SS.  John  aud  Cornelius, 
St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Christopher.  Of  the  few 
remains  of  ancient  stained  glass  in  London,  the 
most  perfect  and  complete  is  certainly  the 
superb  east  window.  Accordiug  to  well-known 
tradition,  it  was  originally  intended  by  the 
magistrates  of  Dort,  in  Holland,  as  a present  to 
Henry  VII.,  but  the  king  dying  before  it  was 
presented,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  of 
Waltham,  who  kept  it  in  his  church  until  the 
Dissolution.  Robert  Fuller,  the  last  abbot,  to 
preserve  it  sent  it  to  New  Hall,  whore  it  re- 
mained until  the  time  of  General  Monk,  who 
had  bought  that  property  from  tho  Villiers 
family,  and  by  whom  the  window  was  supposed 
to  have  been  buried  to  preserve  it  from  the 
Puritans,  and  afterwards  rejdaced  in  the  window 
of  tho  chapel.  Tho  chapel  was  afterwards 
demolished  by  the  then  possessor,  John  01  mins, 
but  he  preserved  the  window  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it  to  some  chnrch.  In  the  British 
Museum  is  preserved  a letter  from  him  to 
Dr.  Swinton,  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  to  this 
effect : — 

“July  30,  1738. 

Dt?ar  Doctor, — Ilavinp  some  time  ago  made  the  pur- 
chase of  au  old  house  where  there  is  a iiiic  chapel,  and  not 
being  yett  old  enough  to  stand  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  a 
chaplain  for  the  use  of  my  maids  and  female  neighbours,  I 
have  resolved  to  pull  it  down ; and  Itiiowing  right  well  that 
you  arc  a grc.at  dealer  in  vtriu,  1 1 bought  proper  to  ac^quainl 
your  Holyness  that  there  is  one  of  the  llncst  large  windows 
of  painted  glass  in  England,  which  I desire  you  will  make 
known  to  the  good  people  of  your  Colledgc  that  they  may 
depute  you  to  take  a view  of  it . If  t hey  like  it  they  shall 
have  it,  in  honour  to  you,  for  less  tliaa  any  else.  If 
your  Colledge  should  not  buy  it,  I shall  he  obUged  to  you 
to  mention  it  to  some  of  the  others,  for  it  is  a tiling  ot 
value,  and  I am  certain  they  will  be  glad  of  it." 

Not  being  successful  iu  this  respect,  the  pos- 
sessor cased  ths  window  up,  and  so  it  remained 
for  some  years,  until  it  was  finally  sold  to  a 
Mr.  Conyers,  of  Copt  Hall,  Eppiog,  for  50  guineas. 
Here  it  remained  until  his  sou,  in  1758,  sold  it 
for  400  guineas  to  the  committee  for  repairing 
and  beatitifying  St.  Margaret's,  and  so  at  last  it 
rested  within  a very  few  feet  of  the  place  for 
which,  according  to  popular  tradition,  it  had 
been  designed  nearly  300  years  previously. 
There  was,  however,  no  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  window  was  originally  intended 
for  Henry  Vll.’s  Chapel.  Rickman  states  that 
the  window  was  ordered  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  as  a bridal  gift,  wben  Catherine,  their 
daughter,  was  affianced  to  Arthur,  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  subject  of  the  window  is  “ The 
Crucifixion.”  The  church  contains  some  in- 
teresting monuments,  including  a tablet  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  buried  iu  the 
chaucel.  In  Weevor’s  “Funeral  Monuments” 
there  is  a description  of  a carious  tomb,  for- 
merly existing  in  the  north  aisle,  of  Lady 
Billing,  1499.  It  represented  the  Almighty 
shedding  rays  from  above  on  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
who,  by  label,  was  sayiug,  “Behold  thine  hand- 
maid!” On  the  right  was  an  angel, -with  the 
label,  “Hail,  Mary!”  During  the  restoration 
now  in  progress,  liehiud  the  pewing  has  been 
found  a monumental  recess  in  the  north  aisle, 
with  remains  of  this  painting  of  the  “ Annun- 
ciation,” as  usually  depicted.  Tho  traces  of 
colour  were  more  distinct  when  first  uncovered, 
but  a solution  of  shellac  has  been  applied,  to 
preserve  what  remains.  At  the  back  of  the 
recess  there  seems  to  have  been  a small  brass 
inscription,  and  the  top  of  the  tomb  seems 
also  to  have  been  inlaid  with  brass  figures. 
The  arch  and  spandrel  have  been  knocked 


away,  leaving  only  the  square  opening  and 
outer  moulding.  In  Smith’s  “Antiquities  of 
Westminster”  is  a curious  plate  representing 
the  interior  of  the  church,  from  a rare  print  by 
Brook  prefixed  to  Warner’s  edition  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  printed  for  Crockett  & 
Hodges.  The  view  is  taken  looking  east.  In 
this  view  a gallery  is  seen  in  the  north  aisle, 
stopping  short  at  the  chancel,  the  last  two  bays 
being  clear.  Tho  altar-piece  seems  to  be  of  the 
usual  Wronnian  character,  and  consists  of  a 
broken  curved  pediment  with  central  urn,  the 
usual  Tables  of  the  Law,  and  cherubs’  heads. 
Within  the  rails, — which  are  spiked  at  the  top, 
presumably  to  prevent  people  sitting  on  them, — 
is  a monumental  effigy  in  a kneeling  position 
against  tho  north  wall,  aud  a recumbent  effigy 
below  it.  So  accurately  is  the  interior  repre- 
sented, that  even  a small  corbel  supporting  one 
of  the  stone  shafts  for  the  roof  principals  is 
shown  correctly  as  it  still  exists, — an  angel 
bearing  a shield  on  which  is  a Catherine  wheel. 
The  roof  is  flat  and  divided  into  panels,  with 
rosettes  in  the  centre  of  each  and  curved  pieces 
coming  down  on  to  tho  clearstory  walla.  The 
windows  are  flat-headed,  of  two-lights,  with 
cinquefoiled  heads.  Standing  within  the  present 
fabric,  though  yet  encumbered  with  scaffolding, 
the  transformation  which  has  been  effected  is 
seen  to  be  so  marvellous  that  the  beholder  can 
scarcely  realise  that  it  is  the  same  church.  Tho 
building  has  gained  immensely  both  in  seeming 
height  and  length.  It  is  no  longer  the  “little” 
Church  of  St.  Margaret.  From  the  west  door 
the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  unbroken  length 
of  130  ft.  The  exquisitely-beautiful  nave, 
arcaded  in  eight  bays  and  a half,  with  its 
coupled  clearstory  windows  and  panelled  oak 
roof,  is  before  the  spectator  in  one  unbroken 
view.  The  aisles,  seen  through  the  nave 
arches,  increase  the  long  pei’spective,  and 
give  that  appearance  of  space  and  lightness  so 
characteristic  of  Perpendicular  churches.  There 
are  a monotony  and  tameness  in  the  arcades  of 
our  London  churches  of  this  period, — as  St. 
Andrew  Undersbaft’s  j St.  Olave’s,  Hart-street; 
St.  Ethelburga’s,  and  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate, — 
which  are  wholly  wanting  in  St.  Margaret’s, 
where  the  detail  of  the  work  is  so  vastly  superior. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a better-proportioned 
arcade  than  this  of  St.  Margaret’s  anywhere. 
The  rather  stilted  proportion  of  tho  bases,  the 
tracery  iu  the  spandrels,  and  tho  I'iclmess  of  tho 
mouldings,  are  very  superior  to  the  same  items 
iu  tho  churches  before  mentioned,  where  tho 
mouldings  of  tho  ai'ches  and  piers  are  continu- 
ous, aud  the  arches  themselves  four-centred. 
Pew  chui-chos  had  undergono  greater  degrada- 
tions, both  internally  and  externally.  It  had 
been  shorn  of  its  length  by  one  bay  of  the  nave 
being  divided  off  as  a vestibule  at  the  west  end, 
and  again  at  tbe  east  end  by  the  intrasion  of  a 
semicircular  sacrarium,  with  a domed  roof  in 
plaster  ; the  north  and  south  aisles  curtailed  of 
their  length  by  the  intrusion  of  vestibules  with 
staircases  ; encumbered  with  huge  galleries  on 
three  sides ; pewed  bowilderingly  above  and 
below;  and  the  stonework  and  walls  hidden 
under  plaster  and  paint  which  had  darkened  to  a 
treacly  hue  by  ago  aud  dirt.  The  tracery  of  tho 
windows  had  boon  barbarously  altered ; wretched 
monumental  slabs  blistered  the  walls,  aud  were 
oven  stuck  on  to  the  plaster  divisions  forming 
the  ceilings  beneath  the  galleries.  Tho  mould- 
ings and  strings  and  piers  had  been  cut  and 
hacked  about  to  fit  pews.  There  was  a perfect 
charnel-houso  below  the  pavement,  and  exter- 
nally every  architectural  feature  had  been  pared 
and  toned  down  to  one  tame  and  insipid  flatness 
by  '*neat”  courses  of  Portland  ashlar,  and  a 
porch  most  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  added 
at  the  western  endof  the  nave,  in  tho  “Druidical” 
style,  as  it  was  somewhat  proudly  called  by  the 
parishioners.  Entrances  had  also  been  mado 
in  tbe  east  walls  of  the  north  and  south  aisles. 
The  galleiy  was  continued  across  the  west  end, 
thus  depriving  the  church  of  another  bay,  and 
the  roof  was  plastered  intornally  in  panels,  after 
the  “ Gothic  ” manner  of  Strawberry  Hill,  and  a 
wheel-window  inserted  in  dihe  east  gable  after 
the  same  fashion.  The  tracery  of  the  windows 
had  been  removed,  aud  a mea^e  and  thin  imita- 
tion of  Gothic  work  inserted  in  its  place.  The 
same  process  was  applied  to  St.  Margaret  s 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  huge  abbey 
chnrch.  Every  bit  of  interesting  detail  had  been 
pared  off  as  if  it  had  been  skinned,  and  tho 
building,  to  quote  the  graphic  descriptions  in 
guide-books,  bad  “ a plain  and  neat  exterior.” 
Whateverfaults  mayhavebeen  committed  under 
the  name  of  “ restoration,”  such  faults  or  errors 
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could  not  be  quoted  in  the  case  of  the  restoration 
now  in  progress.  Of  late  a good  deal  had  been 
heard  of  the  misdeeds  of  restorers,  and  the  piety 
and  devotion  which  would  seek  to  cleanse  God’s 
house  from  the  awful  desecration  of  neglect  and 
private  greed  had  been  stigmatised  almost  as  a 
crime.  The  author  said  he  had  too  much  con- 
fidence in  the  sound  practical  common  sense  of 
the  age  to  believe,  when  the  question  was  be- 
fore people  as  to  whether  a sacred  bnilding 
should  be  devoted  to  and  rendered  fit  for  the 
uses  for  which  it  was  originally  designed,  or 
whether  a maudlin  sentimentality  for  whatever 
had  been  done  in  times  past  should  be  an  excuse 
for  continued  encumberment  and  disfigurement 
of  the  church,  that  the  latter  sentiment  would 
for  one  moment  prevail.  Unless  the  wretched 
plaster  apse  had  been  removed,  the  “ history” 
of  the  old  east  window  and  the  remains  of  the 
reredos  beneath  would  never  have  been  con- 
firmed. The  removal  of  the  galleries  corrobor- 
ated the  churchwardens’  accounts  as  to  the 
rood-loft.  Again,  the  remains  of  the  tomb  on 
the  north  wall  confirmed  Weeveris  description, 
and  in  many  other  respects  tho  restoration 
had  proved  of  the  greatest  value  and  assistance 
to  antiquaries,  and  when,  as  at  St.  Margaret’s, 
tho  things  discovered  were  carefully  preserved 
to  tell  their  history  to  future  generations,  surely 
restoration  was  a blessing  instead  of  the  curse 
which  some  people  said  it  was.  Tho  church 
had  a narrow  escape  in  the  time  of  the  Protector 
Somerset.  He  was  about  pulling  it  down  as  a 
quarry  for  his  new  house  in  tho  Strand,  and  the 
scaffolds  were  already  erected,  when  the 
parishioners  rose  to  a man  and  pulled  the  scaf- 
fold-s  down.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Birch  described 
some  of  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made 
during  the  restoration.  These  included  a stone 
figure  of  St.  Margaret,  about  life  size,  with  the 
colours  still  bright  upon  ic  (portions  of  this 
figure,  including  the  bust  and  one  of  the  feet ' 
the  act  of  treading  upon  a dragon,  wero  ex- 
hibited) ; a portion  of  the  rood-beam  j a head 
of  a small  figure,  supposed  to  have  been 
Christ ; the  lower  portion  of  another  small  figure 
very  delicately  coloured  and  gilded,  &c.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  entries  in  the  church- 
wardens’ accounts : — 


Dolmen,  with  Peristalith,  Brittany. 


ANTIQUITIES  IN  BRITTANY. 


''U78.  The  day  of  burying  W.  Caxton,  2 torches  i 4 
tapira  at  a low  Mass,  Is.  8d. 

1493.  For  the  knell  of  Eliz.  do  Word,  widow  of 
Wynkyn,  6d. 

1608.  For  bringing  the  organs  of  tho  abbey  into  the 
church,  and  boring  them  home  again,  2d. 

1610.  Tho  said  wardens  now  acconiptants  of  Mrs.  Eliz. 
Morley  widow  towards  the  making  of  a new  rood  Mary  S 
John  in  the  Roode  loft,  at  the  time  that  the  parish  bo  of 
power  and  substance  to  make  and  build  the  said  roode  left 
the  sum  of  lOL 

1517.  Water  Gardinr  to  tho  making  of  the  roode  loft, 
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1631.  Paid  to  Renacever,  Payntoor,  for  painting  and 
eyldjng  the  60  stories  of  S.  Margaret’s  tabernacle,  3/.  6s.  8d. 
Gilding  12  small  images  for  do.,  'll.  8s. 

1541.  Pd  to  Roger  Weston  for  the  taking  down  of  our 
Lady'.s  tabernacle  at  Rouneyval*  and  for  setting  up  thereof 
•tt  the  Trinity  isle.  13s.  4d, 


1550.  Pd  to  him  that  did  paint  and  write  the  6th  chapter 
of  S.  John’s  gospel  in  the  Quire,  11. 

1554.  Pd  to  - ’ ‘ 


tho  High  Altar 
1556.  Pd  to  Nicholas  Clarke,  for  making  the  imago  of 
St.  Margaret,  11s. 

1559.  Pd  23,  8d.  for  3 days  work  takin  down  tho  roode 
Mary  & John,  the  table  on  the  High  Altar,  and  the  holy 
water  stock,  and  for  clearing  and  sawing  of  the  rood. 

1610.  To  Goodwyfe  Wells  for  salt  to  destroy  the  fleas  in 
tho  churchwardens’  seat,  8d. 

1641.  1.  13.  4.  received  for  29 lbs  of  fine  brass  and  96  lbs 
of  coarse  brass  taken  from  sundrie  tombs;  21.  lOs.  of 
Arthur  Condall  for  the  screen  and  organ  loft ; and  of 
Edward  Stauthwaite,  for  haring  company  in  his  house  on  a 
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fast-day,  and  for  swearing,  11a, 

A short  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs. 
C.  R.  B.  King,  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  and  tho 
chairman  took  part,  and  votes  of  thanks  having 
been  accorded  to  the  readers  of  papers,  the 
meeting  terminated. 


Competition.  — At  the  annual  meeting 
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of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  the 
biect  of  the  comnetitive  nlanR  fm-  t.bo 


subject  of  the  competitive  plans  for  the  addi- 
tions  to  the  Children’s  Infirmary  having  been 
introduced,  it  was  resolved  that  having  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  committee 
of  that  charity  having  invited  architects  to  com- 
pete  for  a proposed  aUeration  of  their  premises 
on  the  terms  that  all  plans  sent  in  should  become 
the  sole  property  of  the  committee,  101.  being 
paid  to  each  unsuccessful  competitor,  the  society 
expressed  its  regret  not  only  that  such  a deroga- 
tory offer  should  have  been  made,  but  have  been 
persisted  in  aftorita  peculiarity  was  pointed  out, 
and  more  particularly  regretted  that  any  archi- 
tect  should  have  acquiesced  in  any  such  terms. 


¥“*'7  i^ouucival,  occupying  part  of  the  site  of 
Northumberland  House. 


A LECTURE  entitled  “ Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches 
in  Brittany,’’  was  delivered  before  the  Fine  Arts 
Society,  C ndnit-street,  on  the  16th  inst.',  by 
Dr.  John  S.  Phene.  The  lecturer,  after  detailing 
many  of  the  sylvan  beauties,  and  subjects  for 
the  pencil,  of  the  chateaux,  moorlands,  and 
forests,  gave  an  outline  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  landscape  art,  which  he  contended  was 
purely  the  offspring  of  freedom  of  religious 
thought  in  combination  with  literary  refinement, 
and  described  many  of  the  strange  and  still  exist- 
ing  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Bretons.  Some  of 
these  have  clearly  been  engrafted  on  anterior 
ceremonies  of  the  preceding  Pagan  faith.  In  a 
district  described  as  “ the  district  sacred  to  the 
sun,”  a large  number  of  horses  join  in  the  sacred 
processions  on  the  religious  festivals  ; horses,  in 
the  ancient  faiths,  having  been  sacred  to  the 
great  luminary.  In  another  part,  homed  cattle 
take  the  post  of  honour.  In  almost  all  these 
quaint  ceremonies,  a sort  of  Saturnalia  is  per- 
mitted, which,  when  at  its  height,  in  the  frantic 
gesticulations  of  la  danse  ronde,  cider-drinking, 
singing,  and  a Babel  of  sounds,  accompanied  by 
discordant  instruments,  is  suddenly  hushed  by 
the  chanting  of  churchmen,  and  a long  procession 
of  penitents  bearing  lighted  tapers.  Some  of 
the  strange  legends  of  the  country  were  re- 
counted, and  the  still  existing  superstitions, 
which  hang  about  the  standing  stones,  even  yet 
venerated  by  the  peasants.  The  lecturer  con- 
cluded his  subject  by  some  instances  of  the  risks 
attending  exploration  in  Brittany.  On  ascend- 
ing the  mountain,  Mene  Horn,  the  party  had  their 
course  tracked  by  a wolf,  which,  as  they  found,  on 
their  return  to  Chatauliu,  had  attacked  and  lace- 
rated a number  of  persons  on  the  road  between 
that  town  and  the  mountain.  Eight  persons  were 
already  reported,  in  a letter  from  Chataulin  to 
the  lecturer,  to  have  died  from  hydrophobia 
from  this  attack,  and  not  less  than  thirty  bead 
of  horned  cattle  and  one  horse.  The  wolf  was 
killed  by  a peasant,  taken  to  the  Prefecture,  and 
dissected.  On  another  occasion,  after  taking 
observations  along  the  coast,  in  search  for  the 
Isle  of  Avalon,  of  Arthurian  romance,  the 
lecturer  was  arrested  at  his  hotel  at  ten  p.m., 
ou  a cold  winter’s  night,  and  compelled  to 
accompany  a file  of  gendarmes  to  the  Prefecture, 
where  ho  underwent  an  hour’s  examinatiou, 
from  which  his  passport,  containing  a visd  for 
each  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  alone 
extricated  him.  The  result  of  this  search  was 
the  culminating  point  of  the  lectxire.  Several 
writers  were  referred  to  who  gave  the  matter 
up  as  hopeless,  but  the  lecturer  determined  to 
visit  successively  every  island  along  the  coast 
of  the  Ai'thurian  district,  and  closely  inspect 
for  himself.  All  the  hand-books  and  local 
authorities  were  silent  or  unable  to  give  informa- 
tion. At  last  an  island  was  found  on  which  was 
a remarkable  dolmen,  having  round  it  a circle  of 
stones,  or,  as  the  lecturer  preferred  to  call  it,  a 
court,  enclosed  by  an  external  peristalith,  similar 
to  that  at  Mycenje,  excavated  by  Dr.  Schliemanu. 
Local  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery  that  an  adjoin, 
ing  island  was  the  traditionary  Avalon  (Isle  of 
Apples),  and  on  visiting  it  the  inhabitants  main- 
tained that  it  was  so.  An  investigation  of  the 
encroachments  by  the  sea  showed  that  tho  two 
islands  were  formerly  one,  and  that  conse- 
quently tho  dolmen  once  stood  on  the  Isle  of 
Avalon.  The  description  agrees  with  that  given 
of  the  position  of  the  island  by  a writer  of  many 
years  past ; but  the  difficulty  was,  there  were 
no  trees,  ami,  consequently,  no  apples. 

In  a close  inspection  of  the  island  some  very 
ancient  stones,  admitted,  traditionally,  to  have 
been  the  apparatus  for  ancient  cider-makmg. 


were  found,  and  with  them  some  stone  celts, 
rubbing-stones,  and  other  neolithic  implements, 
— evidence,  in  short,  that  before  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  the  island  had  its  primitive 
cider-making,  and  consequently  the  apples  for 
its  production.  An  old  and  rude  bdnitier,  dug  up 
several  feet  under  the  surface  near  the  dolmen, 
indicates  that  a primitive  chapel  must  once 
have  existed  near  the  tomb  of  the  Royal  com- 
batant  for  the  Christian  faith, — King  Arthur  ? 
An  enormous  menhir,  now  sculptured  with  a 
great  many  Christian  emblems,  commands  the 
two  islands  from  the  mainland,  and  two  other 
large  dolmens,  not  having  tho  ‘‘  peristalith,”  are 
on  land  to  the  east  and  west  of  Avalon.  The 
name  of  the  town  in  the  district,  Tregastel,  Le., 
three  castles,  seems  indicative  of  these  three 
monuments,  and  near  the  town  is  a menhir, 
sculptured  into  the  form  of  a serpent,  support- 
ing on  its  head  a rude  stone  cross.  The  lectnrer 
said  he  bad  purchased  the  estate  ou  the  island, 
and  brought  the  lithic  evidences  of  the  cider- 
making,  &c.,  with  him  to  London  for  their 
security. 

We  give  a view  of  the  tomb.  Without  desiring 
to  throw  doubt  on  Dr.  Phene’s  supposition,  it  is 
right  to  say  that  the  occurrence  of  a dolmen 
(or  cromlech)  with  a circle  of  stones  around  it 
is  by  DO  means  unusual. 


RECENTLY-DISCOVERED  SYNAGOGUE 
AT  SUFS.\P. 

This  is  one  of  tho  two  newly-discovered  syna- 
gogues found  during  the  course  of  last  year  by 
the  Palestine  Exploration  party  while  executing 
the  survey  of  the  northern  portion  of  Palestine. 
These  synagogues  are  peculiar  to  Galilee,  none 
having  been  found  in  the  south ; they  date  from 
about  120  A.D  , when  Rabbi  Simeon  Bar  Jochai 
built  a great  number  of  synagogues,  notably 
those  at  Kefr-Birim,  el  Jish,  and  Meirfin. 

Tho  remains  of  the  synagogue  shown  in  the 
illustration,  taken  from  a photograph  by  Lieut. 
Kitchener,  R.E.,  consist  of  a scnlptured  lintel 
built  in  over  the  door  of  the  modern  Mosque  of 
the  village,  and  surmounted  by  a curved  niche 
surrounded  by  ornamental  voussoirs.  The  lintel 
measures  5 ft.  long  by  1 ft.  8 in.  high,  the 
voussoirs  are  1 ft.  4 in.  on  the  inner  arc,  and 
1 ft.  9 in.  on  the  outer,  by  1 ft.  1 in.  high. 

It  appears  probable  that  this  lintel  formerly 
belonged  to  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  three  doors 
common  totbese synagogues.  The  nicheisplaced 
over  it,  as  it  probably  was  in  the  original  build- 
ing, but  the  ornamented  voussoirs  evidently 
come  from  the  larger  doorway,  as  there  are  one 
or  two  lying  about,  and  they  do  not  fit  round 
the  niche.  The  probable  voussoirs  of  this 
smaller  doorway  are  shown  in  the  illustration 
built  into  the  wall  on  the  left. 

A curious  feature  in  these  synagogues  is  the 
prevalence  of  figured  animals,  contrary  to  the 
Jewish  law,  which  forbade  the  representation  of 
any  animal  forms.  In  the  present  instance  two 
rams’  heads  are  sculptured,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  central  wreath  of  the  lintel.  At  Kefr-Birim, 
on  the  two  principal  lintels  of  the  synagogues 
rams  are  figured.  At  El-Jish,  in  the  other 
newly-discovered  synagogue,  a stone  bears  the 
design  of  a Roman  eagle.  It  is  curious  in  this 
case  to  find  the  very  emblem  employed  against 
the  admission  of  which  into  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  the  Jews  at  an  earlier  period  had  so 
strenuously  resisted.  In  the  synagogue  at 
Nebartein,  on  the  base  of  one  of  the  columns 
a hare  is  scnlptured,  although  an  unclean  animal 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  In  the  synagogue 
at  Umm-el-Amud,  and  probably  at  Irbid,  lions 
occur  on  the  lintels.  All  this  seems  to  point 
to  a change  in  Jewish  customs,  showing 
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Hellenistic  influence,  which  agrees  with'''and 
accounts  for  the  architectural  character  of  these 
remains. 

The  general  plan  of  these  synagogues  is  well 
known,  and  has  been  already  fully  described  by 
Major  Wilson,  R.E.  The  special  features  are 
the  three  or  five  aisles  running  north  and  south, 
with  three  doors  to  the  south,  one  large  and  two 
small ; the  small  inter-columniation  of  the  pillars, 
and  the  peculiar  double-comer  columns. 


THE  BEER  MAUSOLEUM,  HIGHGATE 
CEMETERY. 

This  mausoleum  has  been  erected  for  Mr. 
Julius  Beor,  from  designs  by  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott, 
architect,  and  is  built  of  brown  Portland  stone, 
from  Messrs.  Giles’s  quarries.  The  crypt  is 
entered  from  the  lower  catacombs.  It  is  domed 
internally,  the  dome  being  covered  by  a pyra- 


I midal  roof.  The  interior  is  intended  to  be 
I inlaid  with  mosaics.  The  sculptures  are  from 
i the  studio  of  Mr.  H.  Hugh  Armstead,  A.R,  A.  Mr. 
, Terry  is  employed  to  execute  the  marble  ear- 
cophagus.  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley  are  the 
carvers  and  modellers  of  the  bronze  doors.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  C.  Millward  & Co,,  of 
I Kentish  Wharf.  Mr.  Thomas  Leigh  has  acted 
I as  clerk  of  the  works  j and  the  cost  is  stated  as 
' about  5,0001. 
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THE  BEEK  MAUSOLEUM,  HIGHGATE  OEMETEKY. Mb.  John  0.  Scott,  Architect. 
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ST.  SAVIOUR’S  CHURCH,  WATERFORD,  IRELAND. Plan. 


ST,  SAVIOUR'S  OHDROH,  WATERFORD, 
IRELAND. 

To  the  illastratioD  of  this  cbxirch  already 
published,  with  some  descriptive  particulars,* 
we  DOW  add  a plan. 


ARCniTECTUEA.L  ORNAMENTATION. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation on  Friday,  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Bowes  A. 
Paice,  president,  in  the  chair,  a letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  vote  of  condolence  sent  by  the 
Association  to  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  also  thanking  the  Association  for  the 
part  it  took  in  connexion  with  the  funeral. 

Mr.  Frederick  Lees  and  Mr.  Leonard  B. 
Willoughby  were  elected  members. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  allowing  the 
members  to  visit  Lambeth  Palace,  and  to 
Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  for  his  kindness  in  conducting 
them  over  the  building,  as  reported  in  last 
week’s  Builder,  p.  481. 

The  President  said  he  regretted  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  H.  Avern,  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  promising  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  articled  to  Mr.  John  Ladds, 
of  Chapel-street,  with  whom  he  stayed  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  by  whom  his  services  were 
much  valued.  He  left  there  to  go  to  Mr. 
Chancellor's,  Finsbury-circus,  where  he  had 
been  for  the  last  five  years,  latterly  acting  as 
managing  assistant.  He  was  a very  hard 
worker,  and  long  hours  and  too  little  exercise 
had  told  but  too  surely  on  his  by-no-means 
vigorous  constitution.  He  was  enthusiastically 
fond  of  his  profession,  and  worked  energetically 
at  anything  he  took  up.  He  had  won  numerous 
prizes  offered  by  or  through  the  Association, 
and  his  loss  would  be  much  deplored  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

It  was  announced  that  to-day  (Saturday,  the 
18th)  a visit  would  be  paid  to  the  New  Law 
Courts. 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr. 
H.  H.  Stannus  and  the  Entertainments  Sub- 
committee, and  to  the  “ Whip  Quartette,”  for  ser- 

*  See  pp.  378  aud  381,  ante. 


vices  rendered  in  connexion  with  the  members’ 
soiree  on  the  26th  ult., 

The  President  announced  that,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  were  doubtless  aware, 
the  Biennial  Conference  of  Architects  was  to 
take  place  from  the  3rd  to  the  7th  of  June  next, 
and  as  the  Association  had  arranged  to  hold  its 
closing  ordinary  meeting  on  the  last-named  date 
(when  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  had  consented  to 
read  a paper  on  “ Prehistoric  Art  and  Rude 
Stone  Monuments”),  he  bad  been  requested  to 
ask  permission  of  the  members  to  allow  that 
meeting  to  form  part  of  the  Conference  pro- 
gramme. 

No  objection  was  offered  to  the  adoption  of 
this  course. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  would  be  held  on  the  24th  inst., 
when  the  officers  and  committee  for  Session 
1878-79  will  be  nominated,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Payne  will  read  a paper  descriptive  of  a trip 
“ To  Burgos  and  Back.” 

Mr.  Hugh  H.  Stannus  then  proceeded  to  give 
a lecture  “On  Architectural  Ornamentation.” 
He  remarked  that  some  time  ago  he  wrote  an 
essay  on  “ The  Decorative  Treatment  of  Con- 
structive Ironwork,”  for  the  Institute  Medal. 
In  the  course  of  that  task  he  found  that  many 
of  the  laws  or  rules  which  governed  the  appli- 
cation of  ornament  to  ironwork  were  equally 
good  for  the  governance  of  all  kinds  of  archi- 
tectural ornament.  The  remarks  he  intended 
to  make  would  have  reference  entirely  to  Classic 
art,  and  to  its  Roman  and  Italian  presentments. 
He  adopted  that  course,  not  from  any  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Gothic  art, 
which  were  many  and  various,  but  because 
Classic  art  was,  if  he  might  say  so,  his  own 
vernacular.  Old  John  Evelyn,  in  that  delight- 
fully quaint  book  of  his,  says  : — 

“Ornaments,  however  gay  and  fine  they  appear  to  the 
eye  [and  are  in  many  cases  very  laudable  and  necessary], 
ttero  is  yet  no  small  judgment  required  how  and  when  to 
place  them  appositely,  so  that  they  do  not  detract,  rather 
than  add,  to  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Now  by  ornament 
we  understand  whatsoever  of  sculpture  and  earring  is  not 
of  constant  use,  or  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  such  as 
frutages,  festoons,  chaplets,  wreaths,  &c. ; frets,  puil- 
loches,  dentils;  metops,  triglypha,  cartouches ; niches; 
statues,  busts,  relievos ; pine-cones;  urns." 

Mr.  Stannus  said  he  intended  to  speak  of 
architectural  ornament  properly  so  called,  as 
distinguished  from  decorative  work  such  as 
designs  for  wall-papers,  curtain-staffs,  and  other 
textile  fabrics.  He  also  limited  his  remarks  to 


external  architecture,  because  internally  the 
question  of  mere  decoration  was  apt  to  get 
mixed  up  with  what  was  purely  architectural. 
By  architectural  ornamentation,  he  meant  any 
enrichment  snperadded  to  the  constructive  parts 
of  a building.  Such  ornament  was  of  two  kinds, 
the  symbolic  and  the  esthetic.  By  means  of 
the  former,  the  whole  of  a building  could  be 
covered  with  symbols  which,  if  not  exactly 
beautiful,  spoke  to  the  beholder  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  building  was  erected.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  symbolic  ornament  could  be 
made  to  answer  its  purpose  without  palling  on 
the  sense  of  beauty,  and  would  then  bo  entitled 
to  be  considered  sesthetic.  The  laws  governing 
the  application  of  architectural  ornament  were  not 
all  necessarily  universal  in  their  application.  He 
divided  those  laws  into  two  classes,  the  practical 
or  technic,  and  the  sosthetic.  Amongst  prac- 
tical considerations,  the  position  of  the  building, 
and  the  distance  from  the  eye  of  tho  spectator 
of  different  parts  of  it,  would  determine  the 
size  and  character  of  the  ornament,  the  more 
hononrable  or  important  parts  of  the  building 
being,  where  possible,  emphasised  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  oiTiament.  Then,  again,  tho 
material  in  which  the  work  was  executed  would 
demand  consideration.  For  instance,  marble,  from 
its  closeness  of  grain,  would  admit  of  a higher 
degree  of  finish  than  a coarser  material,  and 
its  translucency  was  a quality  which,  when 
taken  advantage  of,  was  capable  of  condneing 
to  incomparable  effects.  Weather  or  climate 
was  another  of  tho  practical  considerations 
which  had  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  designer 
of  architectural  ornamentation.  The  construc- 
tion or  form  of  the  ornament  itself  should  be 
such  as  would  not  render  any  portions  specially 
liable  to  breakage  or  damage,  and  economy  o'f 
material  should,  of  course,  be  studied.  Among 
the  msthetic  laws  were  these : That  the  orna- 
ment mast  be  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  build- 
ing. It  was  self-evident  that  a building  which 
was  to  be  used  for  grave  and  solemn  purposes 
should  have  ornament  in  keeping  with  its 
character,  while  a gay  or  festive  building, 
such  as  an  assembly-room,  should  be  gaily 
and  lightly  ornamented.  While  the  orna- 
ment should  thus  be  fitted  to  the  purpose  of 
the  building,  it  should  also  be  fitted  to  its  par- 
ticular position  in  the  building.  Another  im- 
portant {Esthetic  law  governing  the  use  of 
architectural  ornament  was  contrast  in  distribu- 
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tion.  Ornament  should  not  be  frittered  away  all 
over  a building,  as  in  Indian  architecture.  The 
Indians  spread  a sort  of  delicate  lace  ornamen- 
tation all  over  their  buildings,  very  beautiful,  no 
doubt,  in  itself,  but,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
time  and  labour  spent  upon  it,  comparatively 
poor  and  miserable  in  effect.  Another  msthetic 
law  of  ornament  was  what  Hr.  Ruskin  called 
“ principality,”  which  consisted  in  making  cer- 
tain features  more  important  than  others. 
Other  msthetic  laws  governing  ornament  were 
symmetry,  radiation,  and  parallelism, — these 
three  being  very  important  elements  in  archi- 
tectural  ornamentation  ; in  fact,  they  constituted 
what  Avas  called  “obedience”  in  ornamenta- 
tion. When  an  ornament  bad  to  fulfil  a certain 
duty  in  a particular  place,  it  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge or  recognise  the  shape  of  the  position  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  Another  important 
msthetic  pvincii>lo  which  ought  to  bo  rocogpiised 
in  architectural  ornament  Avas  growth  upAvards, 
— vigour,  life.  The  last  of  the  sesthetic  prin- 
ciples governing  architectural  ornamentation 
AA'as  proportion,  Avhich  could  not  be  taught; 
everybody  must  acquire  it  for  himself.  Evelyn 
says  furtlier,  on  fitness  : — 

“ The  aneieiits,  who  spared  nothiog  which  micht  accom* 

Rlish  their  public  buildings,  were  not  at  all  lavish  in  over- 
•cquetit  and  unnecessary  gaieties.  Their  temples,  amphi- 
theatres, courts  of  justice,  and  other  buildings  of  state, 
were  grave  and  solid  struetures,  void  of  those  littlo  mem- 
hrets,  trifling  mouldings,  and  other  superfluous  carvings 
which  take  away  from  that  majestic  and  grand  raannerthat 
most  heeomos  them  ; reserving  those  richer  accessories  and 
costly  ilnishings  for  theatres,  triumphal  arches,  historical 
columns,  and  other  ostentatious  pomps.  Nor  even  in  these 
did  they  use  them  prumiscuouslA’,  butwith  great  judgment, 
symbidu'al  to  the  subjects  and  occasion.  And  therefore 
those  ancient  ornaments  would  not  suit  so  properly  with 
the  ages  since,  and  may,  I conceive,  lawfully  be  changed, 
without  presumption  : as  if  (for  instance)  instead  of 
tphinqet  and  qrifphont  placed  before  the  Pagan  temples 
(^lardians  of  tiie  treasure  which  was  kept  in  those  sacred 
buildings),  should  be  set  before  our  churches  ; and 

again  in  the  friezes,  instead  of  ox-sculls, _ dishes,  aud 
other  ancrifleing  utcn.sils,  we  changed  them  into  cherubs, 
flaming  hearts,  books  laid  open,  Sc.  The  fronts  of  arse- 
nals hud  antique  helmets,  shields,  battle-axes,  thunder- 
bolts,  Ac,,  which  we  may  .answer  with  our  modern  artillery 
of  cannon,  bombs,  trumpets,  drums,  Ac.” 

Then  EA'elvn  Avent  on  to  make  a valuable  remark 
as  to  tlie  sizo  of  tlieso  “ properties,”  which,  ho 
said,  should  not  bo  too  far  removed  from  natural 
size.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Stannus  remarked  that 
young  architects  Avould  find  it  a useful  thing 
to  keep  a portfolio  for  such  “ properties  aud 
trophies,”  Avhich  were  constantly  beiug  Avanted. 
Proceeding  with  his  lecture,  Mr.  Stannus  ob- 
served that  of  the  oruamented  parts  of  a build- 
ing there  Avere  the  following  five  functional 
parts,  viz.,  tlic  dado,  the  base,  the  shaft,  the 
capital,  and  the  bracket.  All  these  were  featui-os 
in  ornament  Avbich  bad  some  Avork  to  do.  There 
ATore  four  other  ornamented  parts  not  functional, 
and  therefore  receiving  the  highest  kind  of 
ornament,  viz.,  the  frieze,  tlie  panel,  the  border, 
and  the  moulding.  The  highest  kind  of  orna- 
ment was  never  put  upon  functional  members, 
but  only  upon  such  members  as  had  nothing 
to  do  in  the  construction.  Proceeding  to 
illustrate  the  foregoing  laAVs  of  ornamentation 
as  applied  to  these  several  functional  and  non- 
functional features,  Mr.  Stannus  omitted  the 
dado  and  base  for  want  of  time,  and  proceeded 
to  speak  of  the  sliaft  or  column.  In  his  remarks 
on  this  head  ho  deprecated  the  ordinary  method 
of  treating  built-up  columns,  notwithstanding 
the  example  of  tho  Greeks.  He  thought  that  a 
stone  column,  built  up  of  a number  of  courses 
ought  not  to  possess  the  unbroken  lines  of  a 
monolithic  column.  However  great  tho  tech- 
nical  skill  of  our  masons,  avo  should  not  let 
such  excellence  of  workmanship  carry  us  away 
from  true  principles  of  design.  The  incon- 
sistency of  treating  built-up  columns  iu  the 
lAsual  way  seemed  to  have  been  felt  by  Inigo 
Jones,  for  in  designing  tho  York  Water  Gate  he 
had,  instead  of  piling  “ cheese  ” upon  “ cheese,” 
placed  square  and  circular  blocks  of  stone 
alternately  iu  his  columns,  the  result  being, 
however,  very  clumsy  and  unsuccessful.  Instead 
of  building  up  columns  in  the  usual  way,  with 
the  usual  fine  joints,  why  not  recognise  the  fact 
that  a column  Avas  built  up  by  acknoAvledging  the 
joints  by  means  of  small  rings  or  anuulets  ? In 
that  interesting  period  of  architecture,  the 
Prcnch  Renaissance,  Avhen  men  Avere  just 
breaking  away  from  Gothic  and  were  using  up 
Italian  features  and  details,  gradually  evolving 
tho  French  chateau  style,  there  AA'ere  some 
interesting  specimenB  of  that  mode  of  treating 
columns.  Mr.  Stannus  said  he  believed  that  if 
AVO  attempted  to  treat  our  columns  in  that 
manner  we  should  be  going  along  the  path  of 
progress.  Passing  on  to  speak  of  capitals,  the 
lecturer  confined  his  remarks  to  Corinthian  caps, 


Avhich,  he  said,  were  generally  very  unsatis- 
factory in  the  Avay  in  AA’hich  they  were  treated 
by  the  modems.  Even  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
Corinthian  cajDS  were  not  satisfactory,  and  Wren 
failed  in  tliis  respect  from  the  same  reason  that 
other  and  lesser  architects  had  failed, — because 
he  took  his  Corinthian  caps  du-ectly  out  of 
a book,  and  did  not  think  out  the  subject 
for  himself.  Whenever  Wren  did  think  out 
a detail  for  himself  it  was  good,  but  when, 
on  tbe  contrary,  he  took  his  details  from  a 
book,  Avithout  modification,  they  Avere  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  as  chance  decreed.  He 
(tbe  lecturer)  thought  it  Avas  obvious  that, 
Avhen  they  immediately  adjoined  a plain  shaft, 
the  lower  row  of  leaves  in  the  Corinthian  cap, 
they  should  be  carved  flatly,  like  “ water-leaA’es,” 
as  the  carvers  called  them,  so  as  to  break 
the  violence  of  the  contrast  between  the  per- 
fectly plain  surface  of  the  shaft  and  the  highly, 
enriched  carving  of  the  upper  part  of  the  capital. 
A vei*y  objectionable  feature  in  the  Corinthian 
capital  was  its  bell,  which  architects  ought 
to  make  a vigorous  effort  to  get  rid  of,  as  it  was 
SQggestiA'O  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  “ compo  ” 
manufacturer,  Avho,  given  the  bell  of  the  capital 
turned  in  wood,  would  apply  the  leaf-orna- 
ment, and  soon  turn  out  complete  his  compo 
imitation  of  the  Corinthian  cap.  The  reten- 
tion  of  the  bell  gave  to  the  ornament  of  carved 
Corinthian  capitals  a “stuck-on”  appearance, 
and  seeing  that  a Corinthian  cap  Avas  A'ory 
expensive  to  carve,  it  was  not  desirable  that  it 
should  look  like  compo-work.  In  ornamenting  a 
cap  or  auy  other  functional  member  in  archi- 
tecture, the  “gi’ound”  should  not  be  visible  be- 
neath tho  ornament,  which  would  otherwise 
inevitably  look  as  if  “ stuck  on.”  The  “ground” 
might  be  shown  in  a frieze  or  panel,  or  other 
non-functional  member,  but  in  a functional 
member  the  carver  shonld  “lose  the  ground.” 
Another  objection  to  the  bell  of  tho  Corinthian  cap 
was,  that  it,  being  circular  on  plan,  did  not  com- 
bine Avell  Avith  the  abacus,  which  Avas  rectangular 
on  plan;  in  fact,  the  abacus,  as  seen  in  theNelson 
column  and  elsewhere,  seemed  to  be  a thing  by 
itself,  instead  of  being  an  integral  part  of  tbe 
cap.  The  projecting  abacus  was  particularly 
unsightly,  and  iu  a cast  for  the  caps  of 
tho  Wellington  Monulnent  in  St.  Paul’s  tho  late 
Alfred  Stevens  had  been  very  successful  in 
getting  over  the  difficulty,  thereby  proving, 
were  auy  additional  proof  necessary,  that  archi- 
tects were  not  obliged  to  copy  the  details  of 
Classic  architecture  verbatim  et  literatim.  What 
they  ought  to  do  was  to  take  those  details  and 
reason  them  out  before  applying  them  to 
modern  requirements,  discarding  altogether 
every  bit  for  the  employment  of  Avbich  a reason 
could  not  be  given.  Without  venturing  upon 
prophecy,  tbo  lecturer  said  bethought  that  Classic 
was  coming  up  again  to  take  its  innings,  and  if 
so,  it  Avould  be  found  that  people  Avould  abandon 
all  its  useless  features  one  after  another,  and 
thus  prevent  architecture  from  sinking  so 
luAV  as  in  the  past.  Having  shown  Iioav 
the  Romans  debased  tbe  Corinthian  cap,  the 
lecturer  treated  of  the  modillion  or  bracket,  Avhich 
also  suffered  in  Roman  hands.  In  referring  to 
the  ornamentation  of  friezes  aud  panels,  the  lec- 
turer said  it  Avas  highly  important  that  such 
ornamentation  should  take  cognisance  of  the 
axial  lines  of  the  building.  The  Arc  de  I’Etoile, 
Paris,  was  a very  fine  example  of  axiality  in  the 
lines  of  the  repeating  forms.  As  to  parallelism, 
it  was  necessary,  in  sneh  features  as  friezes,  to 
have  horizontal  as  Avell  as  vertical  lines,  and 
Avherever  possible  tbe  joints  should  be  so  arranged 
as  not  to  clash  with  or  mar  the  eflect  of  the 
design.  The  podium  of  the  Albert  Memorial 
exhibited  a glaring  disregard  of  this  rule.  Among 
the  figures  Avas  that  of  Phidias,  holding  up  a 
statuette  of  Minerva,  the  joint  in  the  marble 
coming  right  through  the  statuette,  and  in 
, another  figure  the  joint  came  through  the  elbow. 
Surely  in  a work  of  that  kind,  where  there  Avas 
no  lack  of  expense,  more  care  should  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  such  unsightliness. 
He  did  not  say  it  was  a proper  thing 
to  hide  joints  altogether,  but  they  might  be 
honestly  shown  aud  aiTangedAvithout  obtruding 
upon  tbe  beholder  in  so  rough  a manner  as  iu 
the  instance  mentioned.  Having  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  mouldings  and  their  enrichments,  Mr. 
Stannus  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  importance 
of  reticence  in  ornameut,  citing,  as  examples  of 
tho  contrary  method  of  fulness,  tho  overdone  or, 
as  ho  called  them,  the  “covered-all-over” 
works  of  the  Romans.  He  recalled  Ruskin’s 
saying  to  tbe  effect  that  were  paints  a guinea  an 
ounce,  people  would  be  better  colourists,  and  in 


the  same  connexion  quoted  Fergusson’s  remark, 
that  if  some  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Avould 
put  a tax  upon  Classic  columns  and  Gothic 
traceried  AvindoAvs  and-  panels,  people,  being 
forced  to  abandon  these,  would  be  compelled 
to  think  out  something  else,  and  there  would 
bo  progress  in  architecture.  So,  in  like 
manner,  the  lecturer  believed  that  if 
ornament  were  more  expensive,  — if  a 
man  were  allowed  to  use  only  a limited 
number  of  architectural  members  in  his 
fa9ade,  we  should  have  more  buildings  which, 
like  Baldassare  Peruzzi’s  Farnesina  Palace  at 
Rome, — a gem  amongst  a lot  of  rubbish, — owed 
their  success  to  reticence  iu  the  use  of  ornament. 
Having  dismissed  the  question  of  “ grammar 
and  style,”  for  Avant  of  time  to  deal  with  them, 
Mr.  Stannus  concluded  a very  interesting  vivi- 
voce  lecture,  our  report  of  which  is  necessarily 
lacking  in  completeness,  owing  to  tho  absence 
of  tbe  numerous  sketches  (on  the  blackboard) 
with  which  the  lecturer  aptly  illustrated 
many  of  the  points  touched  XApou. 

A brief  discussion  ensued,  in  Avhich  Messrs. 
H.  L.  Florence,  Aston  Webb,  and  W.  Hilton 
Nash  took  part.  To  this  we  may  return. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  Avas 
held  on  the  7th  inst.,  in  the  Old  Castle, 
Newcastle,  the  president  (Mr.  T.  Oliver)  occupy- 
ing the  chair.  Mr.  J.  W.  Herring  was  elected 
an  associate.  The  secretary  (Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn) 
read  the  annual  report,  which  was  the  twentieth 
of  the  Association.  The  election  of  officers  aa’US 
then  proceeded  Avith,  Avhen  Mr.  T.  OliA'er  Avas 
elected  president;  Mr.  S.  OsAA'ald  was  elected 
. vice-president ; Mr.  G.  W.  Hodge  was  re-elected 
hon.  solicitor ; Mr.  M.  Thompson,  hou.  treasirrer; 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn,  hon.  secretary.  A com- 
mittee of  ten  members  Avas  also  elected. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address.  He 
congi’atulated  the  Association  in  that  during 
the  hard  times  it  not  only  held  its  OAvn,  but  had 
made  its  way  in  the  profession.  In  the  death  of 
Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott  they  bad  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  last  honorary  member  of  tho 
Association.  That  class  of  membership  had 
only  numbered  three  members, — Grainger, 
Bonomi,  and  Scott.  Each  of  these  members 
was  selected  as  special  circumstances  trans- 
pired, circumstances  that  rendered  the  event 
honourable  to  tbe  Association  and  compli- 
mentary to  tho  individual.  The  circumstance 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  election  was  that  iu  con- 
nexiou  Avith  his  appointment  as  architect  for 
tbe  restoration  of  St.  Nicholas’s  Church.  In 
order  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  his  great 
skill  iu  church  restoration,  and  to  welcome  him 
amongst  them  as  a fellow-Avorker,  aud  perhaps 
to  some  extent  as  a challenge  to  those  critics 
Avho  apprehended  jealousy,  they  unanimously 
placed  him  in  the  category  of  honorary  members, 
which  Avas  the  highest  compliment  they  as 
architects  could  pay  him.  He  had  the  assurance 
from  Mr.  Scott’s  own  lips,  that  their  appreciation 
of  his  AA'orth  Avas  as  deeply  felt  on  his  part  as  on 
theirs.  The  history  of  a great  man  Avroto  itself 
upon  those  who  observed  him,  Avhother  through 
his  works  as  works  of  art  and  skill,  or  through 
his  AA'ritinga.  He  Avas  in  that  sense  familiar 
with  their  late  honorary  member.  He  had  ad- 
dressed  him  (the  speaker)  by  his  ai'chitecturo, 
by  his  literature,  and  by  his  presence.  His 
architectiu’e,  speaking  of  his  great  works,  Avas 
one, — one  in  feeliug  and  style.  It  Avas  not 
original,  nor  was  it  strictly  eclectic,  hut  it  was 
always  chaste,  refined,  and  elevated.  The  Greek 
and  the  Roman  form  had  no  charm  for  him. 
He  was  the  mental  antithesis  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  Pagan  art  Avas,  in  a sense,  barbarous  to 
Scott,  as  Gothic  art  was  considered  barbar<  ais 
by  Wren.  Nevertheless,  both  were  compelled 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  exercise  their 
art  in  the  department  which  they  coutemuecl. 
Barry,  who  designed  the  grandest  Gothic  building 
in  the  world, — the  Palace  of  Westminster, — de- 
signed also  the  Reform  Clnb  and  the  Govern- 
ment Offices.  Biu'ry  Avas  eclectic.  Scott,  as  by 
inspiration,  seized  hold  of  one  idea,  and  held  it 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  It  Avas  a beautiful 
idea, — so  full  of  sentiment,  and  grace,  and  truth. 
It  boi’dered  on  the  holy ; it  Avas  so  sedate, 
scA'ere,  aud  reverential.  It  was  the  embodiment 
of  mystic  piety, — true  poetry.  Thirteenth-cen- 
tury Gothic  architecture  contained  that  idea. 
Like  many  other  beautiful  things,  it  had  not 
been  observed  by  others.  He  seized  it  Avitb  a 
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iant’s  grip,  and  it  grevv  no  under  his  care  to 
erfection.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  best  of 
ilbei't  Scott’s  works  were  Gothic.  While  other 
len  were  studying  Vitruvius  and  Chambers,  he 
as  sketching  the  remains  of  our  parish  churches 
nd  bits  of  old  cathedrals.  Like  a true  artist, 
e had  got  hold  of  an  idea,  and  he  would  work 
; out.  Ilis  idea  had  to  dislodge  another  idea, 
jr  then  began  the  “ battle  of  the  styles.” 
rothic  won  the  day,  and  the  crown  had  been 
laced  on  Sir  Gilbert’s  head,  lie  had  been 
equested  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members 
0 another  question.  It  was  whether  the  muni- 
ipality  of  Newcastle  was  justified  in  authorising 
is  engineering  officials  to  study  and  practise 
.rcliitecture.  The  town  had  no  official  archi- 
ect.  Indeed,  he  did  not  know  of  any  provincial 
ity  or  town  that  had  one.  They  had  engineers, 
lowever, — regular,  thorough,  properly-educated, 
,nd  qualiOed  engineers.  He  wished  to  ask 
hem  and -the  authorities  whether  it  was  possible 
0 make  an  educated  engineer  an  educated 
trchitect.  If  their  engineers  professed  to  bo 
.rchitccts,  whence  did  they  get  their  education  ? 
f they  were  not  thus  educated,  they  could  call 
;uch  interference  by  the  name  that  other  pro- 
'ossions  did.  Tlie  architecture  of  engineers  was 
•emarkablo  for  one  thing, — the  absence  of 
irtistic  feeling  and  effect.  It  was  usually  only 
)rick  and  stone,  and  nothing  more.  There  was 
10  speech  uor  voice  in  it;  nor  could  there  be, 
’or  tho  simple  reason  that  it  was  impossible  to 
DO  a skilful  engineer  and  an  accomplished  archi- 
;ect.  Tlio  thoughts  and  ways  and  feelings,  the 
youthful  training,  the  after-thinking,  and  the 
[irnctical  carrying  out  of  the  works  in  those 
respective  professions  were  inimical,  and  could 
lot  bo  blended  in  the  ordinary  man.  Under 
ffieso  circumstances,  he  would  advise  that  a 
apecial  meeting  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
jicloi'ing  tho  question  in  all  its  details.  Tiiey 
could  then  decide  upon  takiug  BU<ih  action 
as  might  seem  to  bo  necessary  for  tho  public 
benefit,  aucl  for  the  more  public  recogni- 
tion of  their  acknowledged  position  as  a pro- 
fession. He  then  referred  to  the  Architectimal 
Conference  to  bo  held  in  Loudon  on  the  3rcl  of 
next  month,  to  which  their  Association  usually 
sent  two  delegates,  ilr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  S. 
Oswald  were  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the 
Conference. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  SIR  HENRY  COLE,  K.C.B. 

A MKKTiNG  of  the  subscribers  was  held  on  the 
IGth  inst.,  at  Grosvenor  House,  with  the  kind 
permission  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, who  {tresided,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  presentation  to  Sir  Henry  Colo. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  chairman  said 
that  five  years  ago  a meeting  was  held  at  Willi.s’s 
Rooms  to  take  into  consideration  a proposal  then 
made  to  offer  to  Sir  Henry  Colo  some  tangible 
recognition  of  bis  public  services.  Two  years 
afterwards  it  was  decided  by  the  committee 
that  the  memorial  should  take  tlio  form  of  a 
mosaic  portrait  of  Sir  Henry,  set  in  a tablet  of 
Della  Robbia  ware,  and  of  a bust  to  be  executed 
by  Mr.  Boehm. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Crace,  lion,  secretary,  laid  before 
the  meeting  the  results  of  the  subscription,  and 
the  course  which  had  been  pursued.  Ho  said 
that  the  total  amount  of  tho  subscriptions 
received  was  2,92-U.  13s.  4d.  Every  subscrip- 
tion promised,  with  one  exception,  liad  been 
received.  The  expenditure  had  been  as  follows  : 
— I'or  tho  manufacture  of  the  mural  monument, 
designed  by  Mr.  Moody,  32fii.  5a.  Gd.  ; to  Mr. 
Boehm,  for  the  bust,  IGOi. ; for  advertisements, 
stationery,  postages,  &c.,  200i. ; to  assistant 
secretaries,  3U.  lOs. ; 2,0001.  had  been  paid 
over  to  Sir  Henry ; and  there  remained  a balance 
in  hand  of  about  200f. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster,  in  formally  pre- 
senting tho  testimonial  to  Mr.  Colo,  expressed 
regret  at  the  absence  of  Lord  Granville,  who  of 
all  others  would  most  fittingly  havo  discharged 
the  duty.  Those  who  knew  anything  of  Sir 
Henry  Cole’s  career  knew  how'  successfully  he 
had  worked  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
art  in  this  country,  and  what  enormous  results 
had  accrued  from  his  labours.  The  success,  and 
indeed  the  very  existence,  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  was  a striking  testimony  to  the 
zeal  and  ability  which  he  had  displayed  for  so 
many  years  for  the  public  good.  Tho  Chairman 
then  asked  Sir  Henry  Colo  to  accept  the  testi- 
nioniul. 

Sir  Henry  Colo  acknowledged  the  presentation 
somewhat  in  the  following  words  : — 

I fet‘1  as  though  I am  hero  to-day  to  receive 


judgment  from  a special  jury,  far  too  lenient  to 
the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  my  life.  But 
the  forces  of  my  nature  have  impelled  me  to  do 
what  has  received  this  unusual  and  welcome 
mark  of  approval.  My  words  can  but  feebly 
express  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  princes,  peers, 
commoners,  men  of  science,  art,  and  literature, 
and  handworkers,  who  have  joined  in  this  testi- 
monial, and  especially  to  tho  Duke  of  West- 
minster and  the  executive  committee  for  their 
exertions.  The  testimonial  connects  my  name 
with  science  and  art  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  but  let  me  say  that  the  work  done  has 
been  far  less  my  own  than  the  outcome  of  other 
sympathetic  agencies.  Tho  origin  and  much  of 
the  progress  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
and  erection  of  the  Kensington  Museum  came 
from  the  Prince  Consort,  and  after  liim  they  havo 
been  chiefly  fostered  by  Earl  Granville,  who  is  the 
god-father  of  tho  name  of  South  Kensington. 
More  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  Henley, 
agreeing  with  Adam  Smith’s  advice  given  100 
years  before,  enabled  the  carpenters  and  masons, 
and  workers  by  rule  in  this  connty,  for  the  first 
time,  to  learn  the  science  and  art  of  geometrical 
drawing.  Twenty  years  ago  the  second  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  started  the  present  science  system, 
and  commenced  the  first  permanent  buildings  of 
the  Museum.  Lord  Granville  largely  advanced 
tho  bniklings  in  1859,  being  aided  by  Mr.  Lowe, 
a most  valiant  defender  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  at  tho  time  of  his  connexion  with  the 
Science  and  Ai-t  Department, — a time  I look 
back  to  as  that  of  dies  nmbrosian®  passed  in  the 
Board-room  of  the  Institution.  Tho  Duke  of 
Buckingham  sanctioned  the  erection  of  the  science 
schools  and  the  great  courts  in  1866,  and  at  this 
point  the  works  have  stood  still  since  my  retire- 
ment. It  was  by  means  of  a co-operative  system 
which  used  tho  various  scientific  and  artistic 
powers  available  in  tho  department, — the  great 
constructive  genius  of  Capt.  Fowko ; the  deco- 
rative talent  of  Godfrey  Sykes  and  his  pupils, 
John  Gamble  and  Reuben  Townroe,  students  of 
unusual  ability,  trained  in  the  Sheffield  Art 
School;  with  tho  sagacious  and  learned  criticism 
of  the  Ai-t  Director,  Mr.  Redgrave, — that  suc- 
cessive Lord  Presidents  were  induced  to  cause 
tho  buildings  at  South  Kensington  to  bo  carried 
on,  and  many  novelties  in  decorative  art  to  be 
first  introduced  into  England,  but  this  system 
has  been  altered,  aucl  the  works  liave  stopped 
too.  I have  faith  that  tho  day  may  come  when 
the  system  may  bo  revived  with  further  advan- 
tage to  the  public  taste  of  the  country,  and 
enable  the  Government  to  promote  the  line  arts 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  desires  to  see.  The  State 
work  of  Art  and  then  of  Science  has  had  to  pass 
through  many  battles  since  it  was  started  in 
1852,  but  Parliament  has  never  refused  tho 
necessary  funds,  which  have  increased  nearly 
twenty-fold,  whilst  tho  number  of  students  of 
different  kinds  and  the  visitors  to  the  Ken- 
sington Museum  and  the  allied  institutions 
may  he  numbered  by  millions  annually.  The 
testimonial  has  in  pai’t  taken  the  embodiment 
of  a mosaic  portrait,  designed  and  directed 
by  Mr.  Moody,  with  a marble  bnst,  sculptured 
by  Mr.  Boehm ; and  your  executive  committee 
have  kindly  asked  me  to  suggest  where  they 
may  bo  placed.  lu  the  Kensington  Museum,  a 
sort  of  chronological  liistory  is  marked  of  the 
progress  of  tho  building  during  my  time,  by 
means  of  tho  mosaic  portraits  of  the  authorities, 
upon  whose  Parliamentary  responsibility  tho 
work  has  proceeded.  Upon  the  walls  will  be 
fonnd  portraits  iu  mosaic  (an  art  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country)  of  Lord  Sydenham, 
Lord  Taunton,  Mr.  Henley,  Viscount  Cardwell, 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderney,  Earl  Granville,  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
tho  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon.  The  portraits  of  Lord  Aberdaro  and  the  , 
Duke  of  Richmond  have  yet  to  be  added.  I hope 
Imay  properly  ask  that  when  tho  right  time  comes 
(perhaps  when  I return  to  mother  earth)  tliis  tes- 
timonial portrait  may  be  permitted  to  rest  on  tho 
walls  of  tho  Museum  as  one  who  assisted  in  its 
creation.  As  respects  the  bust,  by  Mr.  Boehm, 
after  first  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  Princo 
of  Wales,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  it  was  intended  to  bo  offered  to  that  insti- 
tution, together  with  a bust  of  Gen.  Grey, 
copied  by  permission  of  the  Queen.  Without 
the  personal  exertions  of  Gen.  Grey,  I consider 
tho  Hall  could  not  have  been  built.  After  fifty 
years  of  public  life,  with  my  health  declining 
from  the  constant  strain  of  official  work,  1 felt 
it  right  to  resign  my  duties.  I am  not  idle  in 
my  leisure.  My  health  has  improved,  and  if 
Heaven  bo  pleased  to  grant  me  life  and  strength 


a little  longer,  and  with  the  cheering  remem- 
brance of  your  very  great  kindness,  I hope  to 
do  still  some  useful  public  work  on  my  own 
responsibility.  I am  trying  to  obtain  a national 
recognition  for  music,  the  first  and  most  popular 
of  ail  fine  arts ; to  help  elementary  education 
to  become  rather  the  work  of  the  people  than 
of  the  State ; and  to  promote  improved  health 
throughout  the  country. 

Lord  Elcho  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

" That  the  Mural  Tablet  in  Della  Rubbia  ware,  eontain- 
inc  the  portrait  in  mosaic  of  Sir  Uftiry  Cole,  shall  bo 
olTered  to  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensingtou  Museum 
as  ii  record  of  the  public  services  and  the  uutiring  energy 
of  Sir  H.  Cole,  and  as  a valuable  product  of  British  art- 
mauufacture,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may  be  placed 
in  some  suitable  situation  in  the  Museum." 

He  said  he  had  had  the  honour  to  be  associated 
with  Sir  Henry  Cole  in  many  ways,  and  he 
could  not  speak  too  strongly  of  tho  great  debt 
which  the  nation  owed  to  that  gentleman  for 
his  efforts  in  the  promotion  of  art  and  science. 
Without  detracting  from  the  merit  duo  to  the 
late  Prince  Consort  and  to  Lord  Granville  in 
connexion  with  the  establishment  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  it  could  truly  be  said  that 
the  accomplishment  of  the  work  was  mainly  due 
to  the  administrative  ability,  tact,  and  good 
judgment  of  Sir  Henry  Cole.  The  energy  and 
“ go  ” that  he  possessed  were  well  illustrated 
by  the  way  in  which,  in  a very  short  time,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  120,0001.  for  the  erection 
of  tho  Albert  HaH,  as  part  of  a scheme  for  the 
promotion  of  the  study  of  the  art  of  music. 

Mr.  Minton  Campbell,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  spoke  of  Sir  Henry’s  services  in  con- 
nexion with  tho  promotion  of  industrial  art, 
aud  of  his  aptitude  for  compreheuding  the 
technical  conditions  limiting  the  application  of 
art  to  pottery,  glass,  iron,  and  other  manufac- 
tures. His  services  in  connexion  with  the  E.x- 
liibition  of  1851  were  also  alluded  to  as  having 
benefited,  nut  England  alone,  but  the  whole 
world. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted,  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  moved, — - 
“ That  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster  be  invited  to 
present  tho  marble  Bust  of  8ir  Houry  Cole  to  H.ll.H.  the 
Briiice  of  Wiiios,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
with  the  request  that  his  Royal  Highness  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  arrange  for  the  same  to  be  suitably  placed  in  the 
Albert  Uall." 

Hia  lord.ship  more  particularly  alluded  to  the 
great  services  which  Sir  Henry  had  I’cndered  in 
connexion  with  tho  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

Mr,  Godwin,  in  seconding  the  motion,  adverted 
to  the  former  resolution,  and  exjiressed  the  hope 
that  immediate  application  would  bo  made  for 
consent  to  place  the  mural  tablet  in  a prominent 
position  in  South  Kensington  Museum.  It  was 
at  Sir  Henry  Cole’s  owu  request  that  a portion 
of  tho  sum  of  money  raised  had  been  spent  in 
works  of  art  produced  in  this  country.  He 
might  have  received  the  whole  of  tho  money 
subscribed  had  he  been  so  disposed.  Even  the 
cost  of  the  bust  of  General  Grey,  wliicli  it  was 
hoped  would  accompany  that  of  Sir  Henry  Cole, 
had  been  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  subscribed, 
because  Sir  Henry  felt  that  if  his  own  bust  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  Albert  Hall,  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  that  of  General  Grey,  and  all 
who  knew  the  history  of  the  Albert  Hull  would 
agree  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  such  an 
arrangement.  The  Della  Robbia  tablet  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  specimens  of 
the  kind  which  had  been  produced  in  England, 
and  would  probably  ho  the  “fruitful  parent  of 
a hundred  more.”  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
any  official  connected  with  the  Government  or 
with  South  Kensington  could  refuse  a suitable 
position  for  it.  As  to  Sir  Henry’s  services  in 
connexion  with  the  Albert  Hall,  they  had 
resulted  iu  the  provision,  wholly  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  of  a building  suited  not  only  for 
music,  but  for  a vai'iety  of  large  and  important 
gatherings  ; hut  no  amdertakiug  had  been 
subjected  to  so  much  misrepresentation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  neni.  con. 

Tho  meeting  was  also  addi-essed  by  ilacleod 
of  Macleod,  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  and  Mr.  Warren 
Delarue,  the  last-named  gentleman  remarking 
that  the  sum  subscribed  was  not  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  services  which  Sii’  Henry 
Colo  had  rendered. 

Mr.  Godwin,  iu  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Cliairmau  for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in 
the  movement,  took  occasion  to  speak  iu  appre- 
ciative terms  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  hon. 
sec.,  Mr.  J.  G.  Crace,  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  testimonial. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  also  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  obligations  the  subscribers  were 
under  to  Mr.  Crace. 
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INCRUSTATIONS  ON  BRICK  WALLS* 

The  disfiguration  of  brick  bouse-fronts  by 
white  incrustations  is  now  so  general  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  of  brick- 
makers  and  builders  particularly,  that  its  causes 
shall  be  determined  and  a remedy  applied,  so 
that,  if  possible,  houses  built  hereafter  may  be 
free  from  it.  Many  recent  attempts  at  orna- 
mental brickwork  have  resulted  only  in  un- 
sightly walls.  The  incrustation  has  been  variously 
discussed  in  the  newspapers,  but  owiug  to  con- 
flicting views  of  its  causes,  builders,  brick- 
makers,  and  bricklayers  appear  still  to  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  any  remedy  hitherto  pi’oposed. 
It  is  desirable  that  all  observed  facts  and  sta- 
tistics of  attempted  improvements  should  be 
collated  and  reviewed  by  some  competent 
authority. 

This  defacement  is  most  noticeable  in  dry 
weather  on  parts  of  walls  subject  to  dampness, 
and  on  entire  walls  after  rain-storms  have  soaked 
them.  North  and  east  walls  are  coated  on  dry- 
ing after  north-east  storms.  Chimney-walls  and 
chimney-tops,  lines  of  leaky  or  obstructed  water- 
spouts, spaces  beneath  window-sills,  walls  near 
the  pavement,  and  pavement-bricks,  are  specially 
marked.  The  white  coating  is  derived  primarily 
from  both  bricks  and  mortar,  and  in  some  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  decide,  without  dissecting  the 
walls,  whether  the  bricks,  the  mortar,  or  both, 
are  or  are  not  concerned.  The  Bankers  and 
Brokers’  building,  opposite  the  Stock  Exchange, 
is  not  yet  completed,  but  its  walls  are  already 
unsightly  with  white  patches.  The  black  mortar 
or  cement  with  which  they  are  pointed  has  dis- 
integrated and  crumbled  out  here  and  there, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  chargeable 
with  the  defacement.  The  bricks,  however,  are 
coated  where  the  pointing  is  not  at  all  affected, 
and  one  particular  brick,  which  was  left  out  of  I 
the  wall,  and  was  faultless  in  form,  colour,  and  ! 
consistency,  showed  white  patches  when  it  dried 
after  having  been  wet. 

It  will  bo  found  most  convenient  to  consider, 
first,  the  incrustration  as  derived  originally  from 
the  bricks.  It  is  most  conspicuous  on  compara- 
tively new  walls.  It  may  be  observed  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  on  very  new  walls  of  un- 
finished houses  in  which  no  fires  have  burned, 
and  where  the  mortar  is  unchanged.  In  these 
cases  the  white  substance  is  dissolved  by  mois- 
ture from  the  bricks,  which  contain  it  bcfoi’e 
they  are  built  into  the  houses.  The  writer  has 
visited  several  brickyards  in  the  suburbs,  where 
piles  of  new  bricks,  which  had  never  been  in 
contact  with  mortar,  but  remained  in  a com- 
paratively  pure  atmosphere  since  leaving  the 
kilns,  showed  the  common  white  incrustration. 
Some  of  the  bricks  which  remained  in  the  kiln 
wore  also  coated.  In  several  yards  the  incrus- 
tation had,  hero  and  there,  a yellow  tinge, 
possibly  from  traces  of  oxide  of  iron  or  hypo- 
sulphite of  lime.  One  of  these  bricks,  taken 
haphazard,  was  examined  somewhat  in  detail. 
The  white  coating  had  a peculiar  taste,  in  which 
that  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts), 
though  disguised,  was  recognisable.  As  this 
white  substance  had  como  out  from  within  the 
brick,  the  latter  was  crushed  and  the  ddbris 
digested  in  water.  At  the  end  of  a week  the 
water  had  dissolved  out  a mixture,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia,  lime,  and 
iron.  This  brick  contained  no  traces  of  sulphites, 
soluble  carbonites,  or  soluble  chlorides.  The 
white  incrustration  disfiguring  several  fine 
pressed  bricks  in  a new  wall  was  also  examined. 
It  bad  so  saline  a taste  that  most  persons  would 
have  pronounced  it  common  salt.  Nevertheless 
it  contained  none.  It  was  almost  wholly  suI- 
phato  of  lime  and  magnesia,  >vith  traces  of  iron 
and  alumina.  No  carbonates  were  present. 
Several  other  specimens  of  incrustatiou  were 
examined,  with  the  same  results.  Two  speci- 
mens  of  incrustration  were  examined  specially 
for  soda  and  potassa,  but  neither  contained 
noticeable  quantities. 

The  fact  being  established  that  bricks  burned 
with  coal  fires  are  impregnated  with  the  soluble 
sulphates  mentioned  above,  specimens  of  brick- 
clay  from  the  pits  of  different  brickyards  were 
next  examined,  in  order  to  determine  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  these  salts  originally  exist 
in  brick-clay,  or  are  produced  when  bricks  arc 
burned  with  coal  fires.  None  of  the  specimens 
contained  free  sulphuric  acid  or  appreciable 
quantities  of  soluble  sulphates  (such  as  the  sul- 
phates  of  magnesia,  lime,  or  alumina).  They 
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contained  no  soluble  carbonate  or  chloride. 
Only  minute  quantities  of  insoluble  carbonates 
(such  as  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia) 
were  present.  Further  examination  proved  that 
all  the  specimens  consisted  chiefly  of  clay 
proper,  i.  e.,  silicate  of  alumina,  with  much 
oxide  of  iron,  and  small  proportions  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  which,  presumably,  were  also  con- 
tained as  silicates.  The  proportion  of  lime  and 
magnesia  contained  in  the  clay, — separated  by 
long  digestion  with  an  excess  of  hot  sulphuric 
acid, — about  equalled  those  existing  as  sulphates 
in  the  aqueous  brick  aolntion ; suggesting  the 
inference  that  brick-burning  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, convert  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  supposed 
silicates  of  magnesia  and  Hrae  into  sulphates. 

The  process  of  burning  bricks  with  coal 
sufficiently  accounts  for  this  conversion.  Nearly 
all  coal  contains  diffused  particles  of  sulphide 
of  iron,  or  iron  pyrites.  These  are  decomposed 
when  coal  burns,  and  sulpbnrous  acid  gas  is  one 
of  the  products  of  the  combustion.  When 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  air,  moisture,  and  sub- 
stances which  have  an  affinity  for  sulphuric 
acid,  are  brought  together  at  high  temperatures, 
long  sustained,  sulphates  of  the  susceptible 
substances  are  formed.  The  silicates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  are  probably  decomposed  under 
these  circumstances,  sulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  being  formed,  while  silica  is  liberated. 
It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when 
the  dense,  sulphurous  vapours  of  a coal-burned 
brick-ldln,  which  are  suffocating  outside  of  it, 
are  diffused,  with  moisture  and  air  aronnd  and 
through  the  clay  of  intensely  heated  bricks  for 
the  greater  part  of  a week,  the  fires  being  main- 
tained  usually  three  days,  and  the  kilns  opened 
at  the  end  of  a week,  a reaction  takes  place ; 
and  that  when  the  bricks  are  turned  out  from 
the  kiln,  they  are  impregnated  with  the  above- 
I named  sulphates.  When  tho  bricks  become 
! wet,  these  compounds  dissolve,  aud  iu  dry 
weather,  succeeding  storms,  the  solution  evapo- 
rating from  the  surface  of  tho  bricks  leaves 
them  coated  with  these  white  compounds. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  possesses  the  peculiar 
property  of  efflorescing,  or  blossoming,  in  dry 
air.  In  this  way  a very  small  amount  becomes 
conspicuous.  Brick  clays  contain  varying  pro- 
portions of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  tho  per- 
centage of  iron  pyrites  varies  iu  different  speci- 
mens of  coal.  Bricks  may  be  noticed  apparently 
overstocked  with  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  and 
lime.  These  are  much  whiter  iu  dry  weather 
than  others  surrounding  them.  Coal  is  now 
generally,  if  not  universally,  used  here  for  brick 
burning  in  place  of  wood.  Coal-dust  is  commonly 
mixed  with  brick-clay  in  clay-pita,  and  may  add 
to  the  production  of  sulphates  within  the  bricks. 
The  white  incrustation,  however,  occurs  on  bricks 
in  yards  where  coal-dust  is  not  mixed  with  the 
clay.  It  is  not  used  in  pressed  bricks,  and 
these  are  as  frequently  defaced  as  others. 
Common  bricks,  in  back  buildings,  are  coated 
■with  the  white  incrustation,  but  generally  escape 
attention.  Bricks  least  subjected  to  sulphurous 
vapours  while  burning,  may  be  less  impreg- 
nated with  the  sulphates  of  magnesia,  &c.,  thau 
others. 

The  simi)lest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphates, 
so  far  as  the  .bricks  supply  them,  is  to  avoid 
producing  them  while  manufacturing  the  bricks. 
Pressed  bricks,  and  others  intended  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  might  be -burned  with  wood 
or  with  coke,  if  free  from  sulphur,  in  separate 
kilns,  far  away  from  places  where  coal  is  burned 
in  considerable  quantities.  Unless  afterwards 
exposed  to  an  unusual  amount  of  sulphurous 
vapour,  they  would  probably  undergo  no 
change.* 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  white  coating 
was  formerly  noticed  on  bricks  burned  with 
wood,  but  the  evidence  appears  to  be  mostly 
the  other  way.  It  is  quite  possible,  though, 
that  a white  efflorescence,  derived  from  tho 
mortar,  may  have  been  observed  on  old  wood- 
burned  bricks ; or  that  such  bricks,  in  rare  in- 
stances, have  been  specially  subjected  to  sul- 
phurous vapours,  and  thus  altered. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  white  incrus- 
tation results  from  chemical  change  effected  in 
bricks  by  sulphuric  acid  vapours  in  the  air, — 
derived  from  coal  burned  as  fuel,  and  from  the 
combustion  of  illuminating  gas.  If  the  gas  is 
properly  purified  at  the  gasworks,  little  sul- 
phuric acid  can  be  traced  to  it.  Much  more  is 
generated  by  burningcoal  in  houses  and  factories, 
but  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  much  change  is 

* Clay  sometimes  contains  iron  pyrites,  and  its  decomposi- 
tion results  ill  the  furmation  of  sulphates.  Such  clav  is, 
of  course,  uuauitalile  for  bricks  inteuded  for  bouse  fronts. 


effected  by  it  in  bricks,  particularly  after  its 
diffusion,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  effect, 
in  time,  upon  mortar,  as  explained  hereafter. 
Wo  have  seen  that  bricks  now  generally  contain 
enough  of  the  unwelcome  sulphates  before  they 
are  placed  in  walls,  and  that,  in  some  instances, 
all  the  susceptible  magnesia  and  lime  in  them 
are  then  already  converted  into  sulphates.  The 
small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  diffused  in  the 
air  is  insufficient  to  produce  any  effect  until 
after  loug  exposure,  yet  new  bricks  are  more 
disfigured  than  old  ones.  Silicates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  in  the  semi-vitrified  bricks  are  some- 
what  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air.  It 
is  questionable,  on  the  principle  of  elective 
chemical  affinity,  whether  these  silicates,  even 
if  more  exposed,  would  undergo  decomposition 
in  the  presence  of  the  more  vulnerable  mortar. 
Some  bricks,  however,  may  contain  free  lime 
and  magnesia.*  If  the  atmospheric  acid  vapours 
affected  silicate  of  magnesia  in  bricks,  serpen- 
tine stone  fronts, — almost  wholly  silicate  of 
magnesia, — would  be  much  more  affected.  Many 
of  these  have  been  carefully  examined,  but  in 
no  case  were  the  stones  altered.  Sometimes 
the  thick  lines  of  mortar  between  them  being 
decomposed,  solution  of  sulphates  from  these 
had  washed  over  the  stonework  and  defaced  it. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  largely  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  mortar.  Most  of  the  lime 
used  here  is  burnt  from  magnesian  limestone, 
obtained  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  result  is  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  varying  pro. 
portions.  The  limestone  belt  of  Chester  Valley, 
which  runs  diagonally  across  the  State,  and 
which  furnishes  most  of  our  lime,  is  largely 
magnesian  limestone  ; the  lower  sub-division 
of  the  same  formation  in  New  Jersey  being 
specially  named  the  magnesian  limestone  in 
New  Jersey  geological  reports.  The  mixture 
of  lime  and  magnesia  thus  obtained,  when 
slaked  and  made  into  mortal*,  is  very  susceptible 
to  tho  influence  of  sulphurous  fumes.  These 
react,  forming  the  sulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  The  great  solubility  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  facilitates  its  diffusion,  and  makes 
it  the  chief  cause  of  defacement ; sulphate  of 
lime  being  comparatively  insoluble.  As  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolves  and  effloresces, 
the  mortar  is  disintegrated.  Sulphurous  acid 
from  coal  bui*ned  in  houses,  produces  its  chief 
effects  before  it  is  diffused  in  the  outer  air. 
As  it  passes  up  through  a chimney,  it  finds  its 
way  through  crevices  and  pores  in  the  wall,  and 
thus  directly  attacks  tho  mortar ; sometimes 
causing  the  fall  of  chimneys,  by  eating  out  the 
mortar  cementing  them.  The  bricks,  wheu 
damp,  absorb  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  lime,  from  the  altered  mortar 
surrounding  them.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  from 
altered  mortar  is  most  noticeable  within  doors, 
on  chimney  walls,  and  in  cellars,  where  the 
damp  mortar  is  directly  subjected  to  sulphurous 
vapours.  Efflorescent  crystalline  masses  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  often  accumulate  and  pro- 
trude from  between  the  loosening  bricks. 

Dampness  produces  a solution,  which  is  some- 
times diffused  through  a brick  and  makes  its 
appearance  outside,  while  the  outer  lines  of 
mortar  bordering  the  brick  remain  intact.+ 
Several  soft  bricks  in  the  outer  wall  of  a 
chimney-fluo  were  examined  recently.  They 
were  completely  impregnated,  as  well  as  coated, 
with  a white  substance,  which  had  disintegrated 
some  of  thorn,  and  which,  on  analysis,  proved 
to  be  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  traces  of  lime, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Sometimes,  after 
long  exposure,  the  outer  lines  of  mortar  appear 
to  be  directly  affected  by  sulphuric  acid  vapours 
diffused  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Deli- 
cate crystals  and  protuberances  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  aud  washings  from  these  were  observed 
on  mortar  limes  in  brick  and  granite  garden 
walls  as  well  as  on  house  fronts.  Thick  mortar 
lines  in  walls  of  brown  stone  buildings  are  much 
affected.  Churches  at  Thirty-sixth  and  Chest- 
nut streets,  Eighteenth  and  Columbia  avenue, 
and  Frankliu-street,  near  Brown,  will  serve  as 
illustrations.  The  syenite  retaining  walls 
inclosing  the  Friends’  Meeting  House,  at  Seven- 
teenth-street, and  Gii’ard-avenue,  and  those  of 
the  House  of  Refuge  on  Poplar-street,  show  the 
defacement.  In  all  these  cases, — particularly  in 
the  instances  of  the  syenite  walls, — sulphuric 

• The  writer  does  not  assert  that  the  magnesia  aud  lime 
fiiund  by  him  iu  the  clnr  specimens  existed  as  silicates. 
This  point  was  not  deteriuioed,  imd  is  assumed  only 
because  no  carbonates  or  sulphates  of  magnesia  or  lime 
were  found  in  the  clay. 

t Bricks  readily  absorb  solutions,  such  as  those  of 
common  salt,  soap,  &c.,  and  these  substances  appear  on  the 
surface  wheu  the  solutions  evaporate. 
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icid  vapours  clearly  do,  not  affect  anything 
within  the  stones.  In  some  cases  mortar  con- 
tains the  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  before 
it  is  used.  Most  of  our  lime  is  burned  with  coal, 
and  a half-dozen  specimens  of  quick-lime  from 
different  lime-kilns  yielded  slight  traces  of  the 
sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  If  we  accept 
the  development  of  these  traces  of  sulphates  in 
the  limo  by  coal-burning,  mortar  is  probably 
made  and  used  now  about  as  it  has  been  for 
many  years  past,  excepting  also  that  mud  is 
sometimes  used  in  place  of  mortar.  Much  more 
sulphuric  acid,  however,  is  now  generated 
within  the  city  limits,  particularly  in  winter,  by 
the  greatly  increased  uso  of  coal.* 

To  avoid  this  white  defacement  developed 
from  mortar,  builders  should  uso  lime  free  from 
magnesia  iu  erecting  exposed  brickwork.  A 
demand  for  such  lime  will  bring  ample  supplies 
from  other  localities,  and  at  low  prices. 

Continuous  exposure  to  sulphurous  vapours 
may  effect  some  change  even  in  mortar  made 
from  lime  containing  no  magnesia.  But,  as 
before  stated,  the  great  solubility  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  its  tendency  to  effloresce,  make 
it  the  chief  evil,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  try  the 
result  of  using  purer  lime. 

When  argillaceous  limestone  is  burned,  hy- 
draulic cement  is  formed.  The  resulting  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  burned  clay  (usually  with  some 
sand),  when  wet,  “sets”  compactly,  and  the 
admixture  of  clay  may,  to  some  extent,  protect 
the  lime  from  such  influences  as  might  other- 
wise affect  it  injuriously.  Portland  (hydraulic) 
cement  is  made  by  burning  an  artificial  mixture 
of  limestone  (chalk)  and  clay.  Portland  cement 
is  believed  to  contain  but  a small  proportion  of 
magnesia,  and  this  circumstance,  in  connexion 
with  that  of  the  possible  protective  influence  of 
the  clay,  justifies  the  supposition  that  walls 
built  with  this  cement  may  show  less  white  de- 
facement than  those  in  which  our  ordinary 
mortar  is  used.  Several  brown  stone  base-walls, 
laid  in  good  cement,  and  particularly  exposed  to 
dampness,  were  examined,  hut  showed  no  de- 
facement. The  painted  walls  of  a room  in  the 
building  of  one  of  tho  trust  companies  in  this 
city,  lately  became  much  disfigured  by  the 
formation  of  efflorescent  crusts  of  sulphate  of 
magnosia  and  lime,  from  the  decomposition  of 
mortar  within  the  walls.  At  the  writer’s  sug- 
gestion, hydraulic  cement  was  substituted  for 
the  mortar,  and  the  walls  repainted.  This  has 
since  remained  unaffected.  Cements  vary  in 
price  and  quality,  from  good  to  worthless.f 
Chimneys  might  be  laid  in  cement,  and  if  white 
markings  between  the  bricks  are  desired  these 
can  be  painted  or  pointed  with  marble-dust. 
This  is  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is 
used  in  mortar  for  pointing.  It  appears  to 
remain  a long  while  unaffected,  indicating  that 
■ulphnric  acid  vapours  in  the  air  exert  little 
influence  upon  it.  Plaster  (sulphate  of  lime)  is 
not  generally  used  for  pointing.  Unless  largely 
mixed  with  mortar  it  would  crack  off  or  be  dis- 
solved, and  washed  by  rain  over  the  bricks. 
Paint  serves  to  some  extent  as  a protection  from 
dampness.  The  disfigurement  may,  however, 
be  observed  occasionally  on  painted  brick  walls 
after  damp  weather,  the  paint  being  discoloui’ed, 
and  in  some  cases  thrown  off  by  the  incrustation 
forming  beneath  it. 

The  unsightliness  caused  by  the  white  in- 
crustations is  intensified  by  contrast  with  what 
may  be  termed  the  black  streaks.  On  almost 
every  brick  house  these  hang  repulsively  at 
either  end  of  each  window-sill.  They  represent 
tho  repeated  washings  of  dust  and  dirt  from 
window-spaces  and  window-frames.  Scrubbing- 
brushes,  vigorously  applied,  might  remove  them. 
Any  simple  device  would  serve  to  divert  the 
dirty  drippings  which  soak  the  bricks  beneath 
the  windows,  developing  characteristic  white 
patches  here  between  the  black  streaks.  As  it 
is,  the  model  Philadelphia  brick  house,  with  its 
white  incrastations  and  black  streaks,  is  a re- 
proach and  shams.  Builders  and  brick  manu- 
facturers who  prevent  these  evils  in  new  houses, 
may  reasonably  expect  to  reap  public  gi'atitude, 
and,  perhaps,  something  more  satisfying.  Entire 
blocks  of  houses  have  so  changed  countenance, — 
have  “ so  gone  down,” — within  a single  year,  as 
to  repel  desirable  tenants,  when,  indeed,  they 


* Rain  absorbs  acid  vapours  contained  iu  the  air  through 
which  it  falls,  and  driving  rains  from  ithe  north-east  may 
thu.s  acidify,  as  well  as  moisten,  north  and  east  walls. 

t White  eflloresccncea,  chiefly  of  tho  carbonates  of  soda 
and  potassa,  sometimes  disfigure  walls  built  with  cement 
mortar.  Rosendalo  cements  frequently  contain  a large 

fer-ceiUage  of  magnesia,  together  with  soda  aud  potassa. 

Vide  Gillmore  on  “ Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements,  and  Mor- 
tars,’' N.  Y.,  1863.) 


remained  in  all  other  respects  unchanged.  The 
subject  under  consideration  has  for  a long  time 
interested  the  writer  from  a utilitarian  stand- 
point, rather  than  a scientific  one. 


VENTILATION  OP  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  G.”  may  rest 
assured  that  Mr.  Hood  is  quite  right  in  question- 
ing the  statement  in  the  Times  that  carbonic 
acid,  the  main  vitiating  substance  of  ordinary 
air,  is  always  to  bo  found  at  the  bottom  rather 
than  at  the  top  of  an  inhabited  room,  and  that 
the  inlets  for  fresh  air  should  in  consequence  be 
at  the  top,  and  tho  outlets  at  the  lower  part  of 
all  well-ventilated  apartments. 

The  result  of  experiments  on  the  subject,  both 
in  this  country  aud  abroad,  prove,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  no  such  rule  exists,  and  a similar 
conclusion  must  result  from  a consideration  of 
the  condition  under  which  all  gases  are  contained 
iu  tho  atmosphere. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  determinations 
made  by  Professor  Pettenkofer  in  the  wards  of 
a Lying-in  Hospital  at  Munich,  and  they  show 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  100  parts  of  air 
collected  at  a short  distance  from  the  floors  and 
ceilings  of  various  wards : — 

Ward  containing  twenty-six  ^patients  and  with- 
out ventilation : — 

Carbonic  acid. 


From  air  12  in.  below  ceiling -269 

Do.  do.  '263 

Do.  12  in.  above  floor ‘220 

Do.  do -224 

Do.  near  an  inner  wall  ‘227 

TTard  containing  Jive  women  and  children,  with 
ventilation  : — 

Carbonic  acid. 

From  air  2 in.  below  ceiling  -068 

Do.  do.  ‘074 

Do.  6 in.  above  floor  ‘038 

Do.  do -039 

Another  ventilated  ward : — 

From  air  12  in.  below  ceiling -071 

Do.  12  in.  above  floor '039 

Another  unventilated  ward  : — 

From  air  12  iu.  below  ceiling '266 

Do.  12  in.  above  floor *224 


Similar  experiments  were  made  by  Professor 
Roscoe  in  England  with  the  following  results. 
In  a small  room  having  a capacity  of  950  cubic 
feet,  inhabited  by  a costermonger’s  family  of 
nine  persons,  the  chimney  draught  from  a 
small  fire  and  other  accidental  sources  being  the 
only  means  of  ventilation  : — 

Carbonic  acid. 


Prom  air  6 in.  below  ceiling •1213 

Do.  2 ft.  6 in.  above  floor...  •1276 


In  a crowded  schoolroom,  having  a capacity 
of  4,640  cubic  feet,  and  containing  seventy 
boys : — 

Carbonic  acid. 


Prom  air  6 in.  below  ceiliog •SSOfi 

Do.  3 ft.  above  floor ‘3253 

Do.  6 in.  below  ceiling '2390 


Do.  2 ft.  6 in.  above  floor,,,  ’2459 
In  a large  schoolroom,  having  a capacity  of 
22,140  cubic  feet,  and  after  having  been  occupied 
for  two  hours,  being  imperfectly  ventilated  from 
a stove  flue  and  other  accidental  sources  : — 

Carbonic  acid. 


Air  from  6 in.  below  ceiling '2696 

Do.  3 ft.  above  floor •2948 


At  Wellington  Barracks,  in  a room  containing 
twenty  men,  and  having  a capacity  of  7,920 
cubic  feet,  supplied  with  an  Arnett’s  stove  and 
ventilator,  both  flue  and  ventilator  being  fully 
open,  and  the  fire  nearly  out : — 

Carbonic  acid. 


Air  from  3 in.  bolow  ceiling *1382 

Do.  2 ft.  6 in.  above  floor,..  '1684 


arise  from  unavoidable  imperfection  in  the 
apparatus  used  for  experimenting. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that,  though  under 
certain  conditions  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
in  any  two  distinct  volumes  of  air  may  differ, 
yet  that  in  ordinary  inhabited  rooms  no  one 
portion  can  be  certainly  stated  to  contain  more 
or  less  of  this  deleterious  gas  than  any  other 
portion. 

The  above  result  would  necessarily  follow  a 
consideration  of  the  laws  under  which  gases 
and  all  other  fluids  have  their  existence.  These 
laws,  though  in  themselves  simple,  are,  in  their 
combination,  and  when  considered  iu  reference 
to  the  question  of  ventilation,  somewhat  com- 
plex  ; and  from  this  arises,  I presume,  tlio  diffi- 
' culty  which  scientific  writers  seem  to  experience 
, in  their  endeavours  to  clearly  indicate  what  are 
the  conditions  under  which  a mass  of  air  in  an 
inhabited  space  can  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  best 
maintain  the  nearest  approach  to  purity. 

Most  people  who  have  inquired  into  the  science 
of  ventilation  are  satisfied  to  have  discovered 
the  two  very  important  facts  that  the  principal 
deleterious  gases  of  the  atmosphere  are  heavier 
than  the  vital  gases,  and  also  that  all  gases 
when  heated  will  ascend,  and  when  cooled  will 
descend.  Theii*  attention  is  not  called  to  the 
equally  important  facts  to  be  derived  from 
studying  the  laws  which  govern  the  diffusion 
and  transpiration  of  fluids,  all  of  which  laws 
are  actively  at  work  in  causing  what  appear  to 
them  anomalous  results. 

It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
gentleman  who  of  late  years  has  had  the  editing 
of  the  articles  appearing  in  the  Times  on  the 
subject  of  ventilation  should  not  make  himself 
more  fully  acquainted  with  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  our  atmosphere ; for 
although,  as  Mr.  Hood  has  pointed  out,  some  of 
the  statements  bear  their  own  refutation,  yet  the 
casual  reader  is  too  apt  to  imbibe  false  notions 
as  to  this  all-important  subject,  and  the  more  so 
that  such  errors  are  not  suspected  to  exist  in  a 
journal  of  so  high  a class. 

H.  Saxon  Snell. 


Sir, — A correspondent  in  your  impression  of 
the  4th  inat.  appears  to  bepuzzled  on  the  question, 
as  to  whether  carbonic  acid,  in  ill-veutilated 
rooms,  is  to  be  sought  for  at  the  floor  or  at  the 
ceiling.  This  question  was  definitely  set  at  rest 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  some  experi- 
ments undertaken  by  the  Commission  appointed 
to  report  on  tho  ventilation  of  barrack-rooms 
and  other  buildings,  and  published  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a Blue  Book  dated 
August,  1857.  These  experiments  showed  that 
more  carbonic  acid  gas  always  existed  at  the 
ceiling  than  at  any  lower  part  of  the  room,  by 
a very  appreciable  amount.  It  was  further 
found  to  be  impossible  to  retain  carbonic  acid 
gas  beyond  a certain  limited  amount  iu  any 
room,  however  accurately  eveiy  aperture  was 
closed.  Those  who  understand  the  laws  of 
the  diffusion  of  gases  will  readily  comprehend 
this.  Experiments  were  made  by  mixing  or 
diffusing  a certain  percentage  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  with  the  air  of  a large  room.  At  the  end 
of  thirty  minutes  (every  aperture  being  closed), 
it  was  found  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
was  reduced  four-sevenths  of  its  whole  quantity, 
and  this  experiment  was  repeated  in  various 
forma,  with  the  same  result. 

In  addition  to  these  experiments  made  by 
order  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission,  inde- 
pendent experiments  were  made  at  the  same 
time  by  Professor  Pettenkofer,  of  Munich,  nearly 
in  the  same  form,  and  with  precisely  the  same 
results.  The  question,  therefore,  has  long  been 
considered  beyond  dispute;  and  it  is  a mere 
waste  of  time  to  inquire  whether  ventilation 
should  be  by  upward  or  by  downward  extraction. 


In  a “ fashionable  theatre,”  when  quite  full : — 
Carbonic  acid. 

Air  from  34  ft.  above  the  level  of 

stage,  and  over  the  stalls  •2637 

Do.  4 ft.  above  do •3212 

It  will  be  found,  by  averaging  these  results 
(the  only  ones  I know  to  have  been  published), 
that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  chambers  experimented  upon  was 
slightly  smaller  than  that  at  the  top,  the  exact 
proportion  being  as  1 to  1'042.  The  average 
difference  was  no  more,  in  fact,  than  is  often 
found  to  exist  where  two  or  more  determina- 
tions are  taken  at  the  same  moment  from  any 
,one  spot,  and  when  such  difference  would  simply 


Memorial  of  tlie  Late  Lord  Boston. — 

The  tenants  of  the  late  Lord  Boston  have  recently 
placed  a stained-glass  window  in  the  east  end  of 
the  parish  church  of  Llanidan,  Isle  of  Anglesea, 
as  a momoriai  of  his  lordship.  The  window, 
consisting  of  three  lights  of  lancet-form,  is 
filled  with  mosaic  glass,  with  medallions  contain, 
ing  subjects.  The  three  principal  panels  contain 
figures  emblematic  of  the  three  Christian 
virtues, — Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  ; each  figure 
having  a smaller  group  in  its  light,  exemplifying 
the  practice  of  each  respective  virtue.  Along 
the  base  runs  an  English  and  Welsh  memorial 
inscription.  The  window  was  executed  by 
‘ Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 
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LTTEHPOOL  ENQINEERING  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  usual  fortnightly  meet- 
inf?  on  Wednesday,  the  Sth  inst.,  at  the  Eoya! 
Institution,  Colquitt-street.  Mr.  M.  E.  Yeatman 
M.A.,  vice-president,  reported  to  the  Society  oi 
M.  Balpairo’s  method  of  calculating  the  resist- 
ance of  arched  structures.  The  Ilonorary  Secre- 
t-Try stated  that  the  council  had  considered  tin 
IDroposal  to  visit  "works  of  interest  in  the  neigh 
hourhood  of  Liverpool  during  the  summer,  and 
that  the  first  visit  would  be  to  the  North  Exten- 
sion Railway  Works. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Knrtright,  through  the  secretary, 
replied  to  the  discussion  on  his  paper  on  “ Bnising 
the  wreck  Edith  in  Holyhead  Harbour,”  after 
which  Mr.  Alfred  Holt,  11.  Inst.  C.E.,  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Progress  of  Steam  Shipping 
during  the  last  qnai’terof  aCentury,”  previously 
read  before  tho  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 


BUCKINGHAM  WATER  GATE. 

SlB, — With  reference  to  this  relic  of  Old 
London,  I have  myself  taken  some  pains  in 
endeavouring  to  rescue  it  from  its  present 
degraded  state,  but  up  to  the  present  without 
success.  It  is  private  property,  tho  owners 
setting  an  exaggerated  pecuniary  value  upon  it, 
though  I think  this  may  be  modified,  from  com- 
muuications  I have  had  with  a representative  of 
tho  owners.  Every  one  will,  however,  agree 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  left  any  longer  as  it  is, 
now  that  public  notice  has  been  called  to  it. 

Two  ways  suggest  themselves — one,  to  exca- 
vate the  land  around  the  gate,  and  to  leave  it 
open  to  its  base,  showing  the  old  steps  and  fore- 
shore,  and  utilising  it  as  an  adjunct  to  tho 
adjoining  gardens;  another,  more  utilitarian, 
would  ho  to  raise  it  bodily  to  the  level  of  the 
gardens,  forming  an  entrance  through  it  from 
Buckingham-street,  but  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  present  terrace,  which  is  a private 
promenade. 

With  tho  contemplated  prolongation  of  Villiers- 
street  to  the  Embankment,  and  the  consequent 
pushing  westward  of  the  District  Railway 
Station,  the  suggested  thoroughfare  would  be 
a boon  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  open  up  a 
direct  access  from  the  Strand  to  the  gardens. 

The  Metropolitan  and  District  Boards  of  Works 
are,  no  doubt,  the  proper  authorities  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  and  with  the  cordial  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  tho  committee  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  ancient  monuments,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  others,  it  ought  to  bo  speedily  accomplished. 

Robert  J.  Withers. 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY : OAK  OR 
CHESTNUT. 

Sir, — As  it  fortunately  happens  that  the  dis- 
cussiou  on  my  paper  will  not  be  taken  till  the 
20th  inst.,  the  letters  of  your  correspondents 
may  lead  to  some  useful  additional  matter 
against  that  day.  I venture  to  think,  however, 
that  the  writers  do  not  show  that  amount  of 
information  on  the  history  of  this  question 
which  might  have  boon  expected.  Premising 
that  the  subject  was  originally  intended  to 
occupy  only  one-half  of  an  evening,  and  that 
the  paper  was  therefore  short,  I may  say  that 
I should  never  undertake  to  give  a full  account 
of  tho  whole  controversy,  much  of  which  is 
embodied  in  Mr.  Papworth’s  paper,  and  is, 
besides,  notorious  amongst  those  who  have  given 
any  attention  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Britton,  who  offers  no  evidence  of  his 
own,  speaks  of  the  Westminster  Hall  roof  in  a 
way  that  makes  me  ask  whether  a question  can 
ever  be  settled  by  any  amount  of  evidence.  His 
own  authority,  Tredgold,  was  acriially  one  of 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  to  determine  the  question  of  what  wood 
was  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  really  built ; 
and  with  Atkinson,  tho  well-known  architect, 
Donald  Beaton  the  gardener.  Dr.  Liudley,  and 
other  qualified  persons,  reported  that  it  was  of 
sessilifiora  oak.  Having  seen  several  well- 
authenticated  spocimens  of  tho  wood,  one  or 
more  of  which  are  at  tlie  Institute,  I shall 
certainly  leave  further  examination  of  this  roof 
to  those  who  think  they  can  find  evidence  in  it 
to  favour  the  chestnut  theory. 

As  to  Eltham  Palace,  the  only  evidence  I 
know  of  its  being  chestnut  is  that  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Britton.  But  the  letterpress  accompanying 
the  engraving  contains  a footnote  to  the  effect 


tliat  during  the  late  repairs  some  had  said 
•he  roof  was  of  oak,  and  others  thought  it  to  he 
■heatnut,  a matter  which  was  difficult  of  detcr- 
lation.  I know  nothing  of  A.  Pugin’s  qualilica- 
ion  to  judge  between  oak  and  chestnut,  but  if 
le  felt  sure  that  tho  ribs  wore  chestnut  why  did 
TO  allow  that  note  to  appear  ? At  all  ev’ents, 
riere  is  au  opportunity  for  any  ono  who  will  try 
■"o  establish  a case  of  a chestnut  roof  to  examine 
this  one. 

Mr.  Britton  implies  that  there  is  little  use  in 
looking  at  specimens  of  oak  and  chestnut  on  the 
table  of  the  Institute,  but  I maintain  that  such 
an  examination  of  authenticated  specimens  is 
au  essential  preliminary  to  a judgment  on  any 
roof  that  may  bo  in  question.  It  is  a remark- 
able fact  that  none  of  your  correspondents 
notice  the  test  which  I have  given,  by  which 
any  piece  of  oak, — even  if  no  larger  than  a 
cubic  inch, — can  with  certainty  be  identified, 
and  which  can  be  easily  applied  to  tho  old 
timbers  of  a roof.  If  this  tost  is  worthless, 
nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  prove  it  to  be  so; 
but  if  it  is  a true  test,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  the 
difficulty  of  judging,  and  to  apply  such  tests  as 
that  of  a wet  saw,  which  is  probably  of  as  little 
value  as  the  driving  of  iron  nails,  which,  in  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Papworth’s  paper,  was  said  to 
be  inconclusive. 

I gave  no  opinion  of  a clerk  of  works, — I pro- 
duced  his  specimens,  and  I produced  my  own. 
If  any  person  will  exhibit  authentic  examples 
of  either  wood,  and  show  that  he  has  studied 
the  subject,  I am  sure  they  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  members  of  the  Institute,  any  of  whom, 
like  myself,  will  facilitate  their  exhibition. 

I should  be  particularly  glad  to  see  exhibited 
one  or  two  of  the  chestnut  pauels  alluded  to  by 
“ N,,”  though  they  do  not  affect  tho  question. 
They  would,  however,  servo  to  sliow  the  utility 
of  the  wood  for  internal  decorations,  or  for 
furniture,  as  to  which  I have  no  doubt. 

ThOS.  BL.ASHir.L. 

P.S.  There  are  persons  who  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  any  one  who  disputes 
the  use  of  chestnut  in  old  roofs  to  disprove 
every  case  in  which  its  occurrence  has  been 
asserted.  Surely,  it  is  the  business  of  those 
who  make  such  assertions  to  establish  their 
truth.  At  any  rate,  tliero  must  be  a period  in 
such  a discussion  when  the  erroneous  statements 
of  old  writers  have  been  sufficiently  notorious, 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  matter  so  patent, 
that  one  is  hound  to  doubt  their  evidence  till  it 
is  confirmed  by  fresh  examination  made  with 
tho  full  knowledge  which  we  now  possess. 


PARIS  DRAINAGE. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  27th  ult.,  j).  435, 
Mr.  David  MacGibhon,  in  Tvriting  upon  the 
ventilation  of  sewers,  alludes  to  tho  drainage 
of  Paris,  of  which  he  appears  to  desire  some 
more  particular  account.  The  twenty-fourth 
volume  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of 
tho  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  contain.s  “ An 
Account  of  the  Drainage  of  Paris,”  by  H.  B. 
Hederstedt,  Aasoc.Inat.C.E.,  in  which  is  very 
much  information  of  a practical  character,  but 
little  or  nothing  upon  the  particular  point  of 
ventilation,  directly;  indirectly  it  may  be  seen 
that  tho  sower  gases  can  find  vent. 

But  the  Paris  sewers  do  not  generate  gases 
of  the  character  Mr.  MacGibhon  writes  of,  for 
what  wo  call  “ night  soil”  is  not  admitted  to 
them,  hut  only  rainfall  and  household  water, 
and  the  contents  of  a comparatively  small 
number  of  public  urinals. 

The  Paris  sewers  came  to  mind  as  I was 
reading  the  leading  arliclo  in  your  previous 
number  of  the  Builder  upon  “The  Structural 
Provision  for  the  Discharge  of  the  Rainfall  of 
London.” 

Tho  volume  to  which  I have  referred  contains 
also  a paper  “ On  the  Main  Drainage  of  London 
and  the  Interception  of  tho  Sewage  from  the 
river  Thames,”  by  Joseph  William  Bazalgette, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  The  first  paper  was  read  on  the 
7th,  and  the  second  on  the  11th  of  March,  1SG5, 
and  the  two  were  discussed  together. 

I will  not  attempt  to  improve  upon  so  much 
that  has  beeu  ably  written  lately  upon  the 
question  of  deposit  of  solid  matters  at  or  near 
tho  outfalls  of  our  London  sewers  ; but  it  would 
appear  that  great  expense  is  incurred  in  dredg- 
ing and  removing  the  deposits  near  the  outfalls 
nf  tho  Paris  sewers  which  discharge  into  the 
Seine, — which  is  not,  he  it  remembered,  a tidal 
river  at  Paris.  At  tho  date  of  the  paper  I refer 
to  it  is  said, — “ The  maintenance  of  the  system 


is  most  expensive,  having  amounted  during  a 
recent  year  to  about  30,000h,  including  the  pay 
of  one  inspector,  two  office  assistants,  twenty 
general  superintending  conductors,  and  tho 
labour  of  four  hundred  workmen  employed  iu 
dredgiug  the  Seine,  and  in  removiug  the  deposit 
by  carts  and  barges,  as  rvcll  as  for  tools  and 
stores.” 

I think  Sir.  MacGibhon  will  find  that  much 
more  has  been  done  than  he  supjjoses  iu  syste- 
matic ventilation  of  sewers  in  towns.  In  vol,  22 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineera  he  will  find  interesting  discussion  and 
description  in  and  resulting  from  papers  read 
in  February,  1863,  upon  the  drainage  of  Dundee 
by  J.  Fulton,  and  of  Newport  by  A.  Williams. 

John  Henderson  Porter. 


ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

A WONDROUS  improvement  has  been  effected 
in  tho  western  frontage  to  Ludgate-hill  by  the 
opening  out  of  the  old  inclosnre  in  a semicircular 
plateau  to  Queen  Anne’s  statue,  and  by  the 
sale  to  the  ]mhlic  of  more  than  half  the  area 
formerly  enclosed  by  a massive  iron  fence, 
6 ft.  high,  surmounted  upon  a wall  -I  ft.  high, 
which  impeded  the  pedestrians’  view  of  the 
building  at  its  base. 

The  new  plateau  is  bounded  most  tastefully 
by  short  polished  granite  pillars,  wliich  snffi- 
cieutly  protect  the  enclosure,  and  at  the  same 
time  open  out  an  enlarged  route  for  both  mer- 
cautile  traffic  and  foot-passengers. 

To  complete  the  work,  and  to  give  dignity  to 
the  noble  structure,  tho  clearance  of  the  north 
and  south  sides  from  the  ■western  end  to  the 
central  portals  still  remains  to  be  carried  out. 
On  these  sides  there  are  bnt  narrow  strips  of 
ground  never  u.sed  for  interments,  but  still 
enclosed  by  those  obscene  iron  barriers.  If 
these  were  removed,  and  the  plateau,  with 
polished  granite  pillars,  continued  from  tho 
western  angles,  the  sui’plus  ground  being  thrown 
out  for  public  user,  then  the  integi-ity  of  the 
whole  would  be  assured,  whilst  a sense  of  on- 
largement,  both  from  within  and  without,  would 
add  grace  to  the  structure  of  which  all  Britons 
are  proud. 

Placed  in  the  great  commercial  centre  of  the 
metropolis,  the  principal  arterial  thoroughfare, 
by  Fleet-street,  Ludgate-hill,  and  tho  Poultry, 
to  the  Bank,  instead  of  taking  the  direct  route 
on  the  north  side,  has  to  make  a detour  around 
the  south  and  east  sides,  involving  an  increased 
distance  of  160  yards,  besides  the  awkward 
return  at  a right  angle  by  St.  Paul’s  School  to 
Cheapside  ! 

At  present  there  is  a main  driftway  along  the 
north  side,  40  ft.  Yvido  from  tho  entrance  at  Lud- 
gato-hill  to  near  tho  Chapter-house,  where  it  is 
narrowed  to  12  ft.,  and  here  there  is  a fixed  bar, 
whence  to  the  Poultry  tho  driftway  is  but  18  ft., 
the  paved  footway  having  throughout  a main 
width  of  12  ft. 

Now,  the  narrowest  part  of  tlio  enclosed 
churchyard  is  at  tho  circular  steps  of  tho  north 
portico,  where  there  are  still  28  ft.  clear  to  the 
iron  railings ; and,  as  tho  churchyard  extends 
from  tho  portico  towards  the  Poultry  and  St. 
Paul’s  School,  there  need  be  only  about  30  ft.  to 
36  ft.  of  the  old  cemetery  cut  off,  and  thrown 
into  a public  causeway,  to  make  the  most  utili- 
tarian and  important  improvement  of  tho  day. 

The  roadway  should  ho  timber-paved,  so  as 
to  assure  quietude  to  both  cathedral  and  shops, 
and  a sufficiently  wide  paved  footway  reserved 
also  on  the  church  side. 

Such  a change  as  this  would  impart  dignity 
with  an  aspect  of  unity  to  our  illustrious 
cathedral,  whicli,  as  viewed  from  the  new  cause- 
way, would  impress  all  beholders  with  the  merits 
of  the  work,  and  a due  appreciation  of  its  great 
architect. 

As  to  the  old  railing  round  the  churchyard, 
it  might  still  remain  in  situ,  and  the  portion 
between  the  north  portal  and  the  Poultry  (say 
about  80  yards)  might  bo  reconstructed,  as  a 
continuous  and  appropriate  boundary. 

QUOND-'VM. 


Value  of  Land  in  the  Northern  Suburbs. 

As  illustrating  the  rise  iu  the  value  of  land  in 
the  northern  suburbs  of  London,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a plot  of  land  opposite  tho  Finsbury 
Park  Railway  Station,  containing  about  27,000 
square  feet,  was  recently  sold  by  auction  by 
Messrs.  Prickett,  Venables,  & Co.  for  9,000/-. 
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THE  WIDENING  OF  OHBAPSIDB,  AND 
MERCERS'  CHAPEL. 

Tite  •\vi<1eDiT]g  and  improving  of  Clieapsido 
and  tho  Poultry,  between  Old  Jewry  and  Iron- 
inonger-lano,  will  involve  tho  demolition  of  the 
ornamental  entrance  to  Mercers’  Chapel  from 
Cheapside,  including  the  carving  and  sculpture 
on  tho  face  of  tho  elevation,  along  with  the 
several  houses  aud  shops  on  the  east  and  west 
side  of  tho  chapel  entrance.  The  materials  of 
these  buildings,  consisting  of  eight  houses  aud 
shops,  in  addition  to  the  chapel  frontage,  were 
sold  lately,  and  during  the  last  few  days  work- 
men have  been  busily  engaged  in  demolishing 
the  premises,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  on  tho  site,  the  frontages  of  which  will 
be  set  back  northwards  varying  in  distance 
from  8 ft.  to  about  12  ft.  Wo  uuder.stand,  how- 
ever, that  for  the  present  tho  elevation  to  the 
chapel  will  not  bo  disturbed,  but  that  when  taken 
down  it  will  bo  re-erected  at  a depth  of  about 
9 ft.  backwards. 


THE  POPULA.TTON  OF  THE  WOELD. 

Very  loose  and  erroneous  notions  as  to  tho 
niimber  of  the  hum.an  race  are  by  no  means  rare 
in  general  society,  aud  even  experienced  writers, 
who  commence  leading  articles  with  the  well- 
worn  phrase  attl’ibutiug  to  “ every  schoolboy  ” 
a knowledge  possessed  as  a matter  of  fact  by 
few  men,  are  themselves  often  woefully  at  fault 
on  the  question  as  to  the  total  population  of  tho 
world.  It  is  very  common  to  find  the  number 
put  down  approximately  at  a thousand  millions, 
but  this  cannot  be  justly  called  even  a rough 
approximation  to  the  actual  figures.  Tho 
iguoi’anco  prevailing  on  the  subject  is  tho  less 
excusable,  as  estimates  made  by  the  bigho!»t 
statistical  authorities  on  various  occasions  of 
late  years  have  conclusively  shown  that  the 
common  ira]jrGSsion  about  tho  matter  is  alto- 
gether mistaken,  or,  to  say  the  least,  is  centuries 
out  of  dato  and  obsolete.  A few  year's  ago,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Statisticians  at  St.  Petersburg,  Dr.  E.  Berg 
found  tho  population  of  Europe,  according  to 
the  latest  enumerations  and  estimates,  to  be 
upwards  of  300  millions;  and  as  there  are  700 
millions  in  China  and  India,  it  follows  that  there 
are  1,000  millions  in  Europe,  China,  and  India 
alone,  indepandently  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  latest  estimate  of  tho  world’s  population 
is  that  made  by  Messrs.  Befara  and  Wagner, 
and  published  in  Dr.  Potermanu’s  Oaographical 
Magazine.  According  to  these  authorities  the 
total  number  of  the  human  race  at  tho  present 
time  is  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred 
millions.  As  regards  the  population  of  tho 
different  quarters  of  tho  globe,  these  gentlemen 
show  that  Europe  is  now  inhabited  by  rather 
more]  than  309  millions  of  people.  Asia  has 
more  inhabitants  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together,  tho  estimated  number  of  its  popu- 
lation being  set  down  at  824^  millions.  As  to 
Africa  the  observations  of  modem  explorers 
show  that  its  population  was  till  recently  very 
greatly  under-estimated,  and,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  its  inhabitants  cannot  be  now 
put  down  at  less  than  200  millions.  The  popu- 
lation of  America,  which,  next  to  Europe,  is  the 
best  ascertained  by  official  enumerations  or  cen- 
suses, is  at  present  not  less  than  85  ^ millions, 
and  is  more  rapidly  increasing  than  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Finally,  Australia  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  Polynesia,  as  they 
are  sometimes  collectively  called,  are  estimated 
to  contain  rather  less  than  five  millions  of 
people.  Adding  these  several  totals  together, 
wo  arrive  at  tho  result  that  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  globe  amounts  to  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty-four  (1,421)  millions,  or 
nearly  half  as  many  again  as  is  commonly  taken 
for  granted. 

Turning  for  a moment  to  the  principal  vStates 
of  the  world,  we  find  that,  next  to  China,  with 
its  400  and  odd  millions,  by  far  the  most  popu- 
lous empire  on  tho  face  of  tho  earth  is  the 
British.  Its  total  population  is  upwards  of 
236  millions.  This  is  without  reckoning  the 
native  states  or  protected  principalities  of  India. 
The  British  empire  contains  nearly  three  times 
tho  population  of  tho  Eussian,  which  lias  tho 
next  largest  population,  86^  millions.  The 
Turkish  empire,  as  constituted  previously  to  the 
late  war,  contained  48^  millions.  Next  come 
Germany  and  France,  with  42  millions  each, 
the  Germans  being  Europeans,  while  of  the 
French  population,  5 milUons  belong  to  the 


colonies.  The  United  States  has  a population 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Germany  or  France ; 
while  Austria  numbers  not  quite  38  millions, 
and  Italy  about  27i  millions.  It  is  iutere.sting 
to  notice  that,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
M.  Vladimir  Jackschitj,  chief  of  the  Servian 
statistical  department,  the  inhabitants  of 
Turkey  iu  Europe  number  altogether  a little 
more  than  15  millions.  Of  these  he  esti- 
mates that  5 millions  are  in  Eoumauia, 

1. 100. 000  in  Servia,  190,000  in  Montenepo,  aud 

8.500.000  in  the  other  European  provinces  of 
Turkey.  Of  this  8,500,000  he  calculates  that 

4.750.000  are  Christians,  rather  over  3,500,000 
Mahometans,  and  75,000  Jews. 


A FINE  ART  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION  FOR  YORKSHIRE. 

Tr5E  foundation  stone  of  a permanent  building, 
to  be  called  the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  and  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  was  laid  at  York  on  the  22nd 
nit.  The  site  secui'ed  belonged  to  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Crown  on  a lease  of  999 
years  for  4,0001.,  and  the  entii'e  cost  of  the 
building,  &c.,  will  bo  about  20,0001.  The  struc- 
ture will  have  a frontage  of  101  ft.,  and  will  bo 
set  back  on  the  site,  so  as  to  provide  an  open 
space  in  front  of  200  ft.  by  120  ft.  In  front  the 
building  will  be  two  stories  high,  and  one  story 
at  the  back.  The  main  front  will  have  an  open 
arcaded  portico  of  five  arches,  with  an  arcade 
at  each  angle,  covering  a surface  of  54  ft.  by 
13  ft.  Tho  entrance  will  be  by  three  central 
doorways,  7 ft.  wide  each,  and  also  by  a door- 
way upon  each  side  of  tho  portico.  These  will 
open  into  an  entrance-hall,  39  ft.  by  27  ft.,  with 
secretaries’  and  committees’  rooms,  lavatories, 
&c.  This  hall  will  lead  directly  by  three  arches 
into  a central  lecture  or  concert  hall,  87  ft.  by 
39  ft.  and  50  ft.  in  height,  having  a curved  and 
open  timber  roof,  which  will  be  decorated.  On 
each  side  of  this  hall  will  be  apartments  for 
pictures,  lighted  from  tho  top,  and  forming  two 
continuous  gallei'ies, — that  nearest  to  the  Palace 
of  James  L,  now  used  as  a school  for  the  blind, 
measuring  102  ft.  by  29  ft. ; and  the  other,  on 
tho  Bootham  .side,  85  ft.  by  29  ft.,  both  having 
a height  of  26  ft.  On  the  front  portion  of  the 
structure  there  will  bo  a permanent  picture- 
saloon,  100  ft.  by  29  ft.  and  26  ft.  high,  furnished 
with  fireproof  floor,  and  lighted  by  double  sky- 
lights. This  will  be  approached  by  a wide  stair- 
case. The  material  used  for  the  building  will 
be,  in  the  front  portion  entirely  of  stone,  whilst 
tho  sides  will  be  erected  with  white  brick  and 
stone  dressings.  Tho  main  front  will  have  orna- 
mentations of  statuary  and  mosaic  work.  It  is 
expected  that  the  Exhibition  will  be  opened  in 
the  autnmn  of  next  year.  Mr.  E.  Taylor  is  the 
architect. 


ARCHITECTS’  CERTIFICATES. 

EUDBROOK  V.  B.VRRETT. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  action,  tried  in  the  Common 
Pleas  Division,  before  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and 
a special  jury,  was  a painter  aud  decorator,  of 
Norris-street,  Haymarket,  aud  the  defendant  an 
architect  and  surveyor,  cari'ying  on  business  at 
Dowgabe-liill,  iu  the  City. 

Mr.  Woodard,  instructed  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Car- 
penter,  appeared  for  tho  plaiutiff;  Mr.  Edward 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Gill,  instructed  by  Messrs. 
Wontner  & Son,  for  the  defendant. 

This  case  is  important  to  architects  and 
builders,  as  it  decides  that  an  architect  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  liable  to  a builder 
for  the  amount  due  to  him  from  a building  owner. 
In  the  year  1875  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  do 
certain  repairs  at  No.  30,  St.  Martiu’s-lane,  for 
a Colonel  Bidgway,  tho  lessee  of  the  premises, 
according  to  a specification  prepared  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Waghoi'n,  of  Craven-street,  Strand,  who 
was  tho  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  gi'ound 
landlords.  It  was  part  of  the  contract  that  the 
work  should  bo  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
Mr.  Wagliom  and  the  defendant  Barrett,  Col. 
Ridgway’s  architect.  Tho  plaintiff,  as  the 
works  progressed,  received  from  Col.  Ridgway 
moneys  on  account.  After  the  work  was  done, 
tho  plaintiff  was  unable  to  obtain  payment  of 
the  balance  due  under  the  contract  from  Col. 
Ridgway,  and  therefore  attempted  to  recover  it 
iu  an  action.  The  action  was  referred  to  a 
Master,  and,  though  the  plaiutiff  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  award  from  the  Master  for  so 
much  of  bis  claim  as  related  to  extra  work,  aud 
which  was  not  included  under  the  contract,  he 


was  unsuccessful  for  so  much  of  his  claim  as 
consisted  of  the  balance  of  the  contract,  owing 
to  Mr.  Barrett  refusing  to  signify  his  satis- 
faction. 

This  action  was  now  brought  to  x-ecover 
damages  fi'om  the  defendant  as  Col.  Ridgway’s 
architect;  and  it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  that  he  had  executed  tlxe  work  in 
accordance  with  the  specification  above  men- 
tioned in  a good,  sound,  and  workmanlike 
manner,  and  that  all  thuigs  necessary  had  been 
done  by  the  plaintiff  to  entitle  him  to  have  from 
the  defendant  an  intimation  of  his  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Waghorn  gave  evidence  as  to  his  being 
satisfied  ; and  the  plaintiff  and  his  solicitor  also 
spoke  to  the  defendant’s  having  admitted  to 
them  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  work,  but 
that  when  he  was  asked  to  declare  his  satisfac- 
tion, ho  refused  to  do  so. 

The  Judge  left  it  to  tho  jury  to  say  whether 
they  thought  the  defendant  really  was  satisfied 
with  the  work,  but  pretended  that  he  was  not 
so  satisfied.  If  he  was,  the  idaintiff  was 
entitled  to  a verdict;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  thought  that  tlie  defendant  never  was 
satisfied  with  tho  work,  and  was  acting  in  good 
faith,  then  their  finding  must  bo  for  tho 
defendant. 

Tho  jury  found  a verdict  for  tho  plaintiff  for 
damages  equal  to  tho  balance  of  tho  contract. 


A SURVEYOR’S  ACTION  SUSTAINED. 

KEELING  V.  LAKE. 

This  was  an  action  tried  in  tho  Bloomsbury 
County  Court,  before  Mr.  Judge  Russell,  in 
which  the  plaintiff,  an  architect  and  surveyor, 
carrying  on  business  at  22,  Basinghall-street, 
sued  the  defendant,  described  as  a pi'omiitor  of 
public  companies,  residing  in  Great  Russell- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  to  recover  the  sum  of  seven 
guineas  for  professional  services  rendered  to  the 
defendant  in  surveying,  plotting,  and  making 
plans  of  some  proposed  bank  buildings  iu  Great 
Russell-street. 

It  appeared  from  the  plaintiff’s  statemeDt  that  betook 
out  tlie  summons  in  the  joint  names  of  himself  aud  his 
former  partner,  a Mr.  Blackburn,  who  was  in  counoxion 
with  him  at  the  time  of  the  transuclioii,  but  since  then  the 
partnership  had  been  dissolved.  The  plaintiff  snid  tho  in- 
strxictions  for  the  work  done  had  been  ijiven  to  his  former 
partner,  but  he  had  personally  seen  the  defendant,  who 
was  satisfied  with  the  work,  tho  account  for  which  not 
having  been  paid,  the  present  action  was  brought.  Alter 
the  pfaintilThad  stated  his  case  at  some  length, 

The  Judge  asked  how  he  proposed  to  render  the  defoDdant 
liable. 

The  plaintiff  replied,  by  the  letters  he  should  produce  iu 
Court,  which,  being  put  in,  concluded  the  plain(ift’'s  case. 

The  defendant  being  called,  said  that  the  arrangement 
come  to  with  the  defendant's  partner  was  that  the  firm 
shoujd  accept  the  surveyorship  of  tho  I’roposed  Banldng 
Company,  and  that  the  order  given  was  only  preliminary 
to  that  arrangement  being  carried  out.  Moreover,  the 
arrangement  was  entered  into  eutirelywith  Mr.  Blackburn, 
and  notmth  the  present  plaintiff. 

His  Honour. — But  he  has  sued  in  their  joint  names, 
and  therefore  that  objection  cannot  stand. 

The  plaintiff  re-called,  said,  iu  reply  to  the  Judge,  that 
such  a proposition  had  been  mooted;  and  had  they  been 
able  to  aaeertaiii  who  the  ilircctors  of  the  proposed  company 
were,  they  would  have  entertained  the  proposition ; but 
not  being  able  to  ascertain  this,  they  did  not  wish  to  giro 
their  names  to  au  undertaking  about  which  they  knew 
nothing. 

At  this  stage  of  the  case,  the  Judge  said  he  was  clearly  of 
opiuion  that  tho  plaintill’  was  entitled  to  recover,  as  even 
the  letters  produced  by  the  plaintiff,  written  by  the  de- 
fendant, had  clearly  put  the  latter  out  of  court. 

Judgment  was  accordingly  entered  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  fuU  amount  claimed,  witu  costs. 


KILLED  IN  AN  EXCAVATION. 

On  Saturday  last,  Dr.  Diplock,  coroner  for 
West  Middlesex,  held  two  inquests  at  Brentford, 
on  the  bodies  of  George  Pizzey  and  Thomas 
Edmunds,  two  labourers,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed under  Mr.  W.  J.  Ball  on  some  houses 
being  erected  at  Brentford  Butts,  for  Mr.  James 
Bignell,  of  Stile  Hall,  Kew  Bridge-road. 

John  Powell,  another  labourer  employed  on  tho 
works,  deposed  that  Edmunds,  who  was  "his  mate,” 
took  tho  job,  and  witness  was  going  with  him  to  sign  an 
agreement  after  being  paid  on  the  Saturday.  An  excava- 
tion had  been  made  lor  a drain,  2(a)  ft.  in  length,  and 
10  ft.  deep,  being  about 't  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and  there  was 
about  20  ft.  more  to  do.  They  had  begun  to  put  stmts 
in,  aud  whUo  at  clinuer  about  two  barrow-loads  of  loose 
earth  fell.  Immediately  after  dinner,  about  two  tons 
of  earth  "like  a slice  of  tho  side  ’’  fell  in  upon  the  deceased 
men,  Tho  other  men  were  working  with  their  backs  to 
them,  and  they  did  not  at  first  know  of  the  accident,  Imt 
as  soon  as  they  did  the  two  men  were  dug  out,  when  one 
was  found  to  be  already  dead  and  tho  other  expired  while 
the  doctor  was  examining  him. 

In  reply  to  the  jury,  witness  said  ono  cross  strut  had 
been  put  in  at  tho  bottom,  and  they  had  begun  to  put  in 
another  at  the  top,  when  the  accident  happened,  lie  did 
not  employ  Pizzey,  Edmunds  did. 

Mr.  \V.  J.  Ball,  liuildor,  of  the  Upper  Butts,  New 
Brentford,  wna  exainiued,  and  said  he  was  foremau  over 
the  building  works  at  the  Butts,  and  they  started  openin  g 
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& dr^n  on  Monday.  He  Buperintended  the  laying  in  of 
the  pipes.  He  saw  the  work  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
^ere  did  not  appear  to  be  any  alteration.  He  told 
Edmunds,  to  whom  he  gave  the  job,  to  let  him  know  if 
there  was  any  alteration  in  the  earth,  and  to  use  struts 
and  he  said  he  would  take  care  not  to  risk  his  life. 


In  reply  to  a juror,  witness  said  the  greater  part  of  the 
?arth  W'SiS  eravel.  snri  Iia  ,f  .^.*.1  ▼..sf  -..^..1.1..^ 


^rutting,  but  the  loose  earth  did.  He  iet  the  jw  lu 
Edmunds,  who  was  a sober,  steady  man.  Neither  he  nor 
witness  had  had  any  experience  la  ground  worla,  but  in 
building  operations  generally,  and  Edmunds  hod  carried 
^t  several  jobs  satisfactorily  in  the  New-road,  Brentford. 
Edmunds  was  to  have  signed  the  paper  witness  drew  up  on 
the  Saturday.  Powell  was  brought  in  by  Edmunds.  Since 
the  accident,  Powell  being  the  contractor,  witness  had  got 
him  to  strut  the  excavation  throughout,  to  prevent  any 
further  accident. 

The  jury  remarked  that,  for  men  working  at  such  a depth 
from  the  surface  as  10ft.,  there  ought  to  nave  been  better 
protection  in  the  way  of  timber  supports  to  the  aides  of  the 
excavation. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidental  death.’’ 


VACANT  DISTRICT  SURVEYORSHIPS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mitteo  submitted  a report,  recommending  that 
the  district  of  St.  Pancras,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  H.  Baker,  late  district  surveyor,  be 
divided  into  three  districts  of  approximately 
equal  value,  and  that  the  Board  do  fix  a day  for 
the  election  of  three  district  surveyors  for  the 
respective  districts. 


TAKING  CASTS. 


_ SiE, — la  the  Builder  of  May  4th  I see  a letter, 
signed  “F.R.I.B.A.,”  on  the  proposed  memorial 
to  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  therein  he 
says  “ All  reproductions  have  been  forbidden 
at  SouthvYell  Minster  since  the  damage  was  done 
to  the  beautiful  carvings  at  the  entrance  to  the 
chapter-house  in  making  the  casts  for  the 
Crystal  Palace.”  That  is  an  error.  No  damage 
was  done,  or  complaint  made  at  that  time,  for 
my  father  had  the  contract  to  supply  the  casts 
from  both  Southwell  Minster  and  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral to  the  Crystal  Palace.  On  a subsequent 
occasion  a workman,  an  Italian,  by  the  way, 
whom  he  sent  there,  left  the  parts  he  operated 
on  in  such  a disgracefully-dirty  state  that  per- 
mission  to  take  casts  there  was  stopped.  In 
1860,  after  his  death,  through  Sir  G.  Scott,  the 
greater  part  of  his  stock  of  casts  were  purchased 
for  the  Museum,  and  amongst  them  were  some 
fine  specimens  from  Southwell  Minster. 

J.  C. 


Mr.  Fumi.sa  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
said  it  was  thought  that  each  of  theao  three  districts,  if 
properly  managed,  would  yield  an  income  of  between  4001 
and  5001.  a year. 

Mr.  Freeman  considered  that  in  this  matter  the  Board 
was  pursuing  altogether  a wrong  course.  He  held  that  it 
was  detrimental  to  the  public  service  that  district  sur- 
veyors should  be  allowed  to  have  private  practice.  They 
ought  to  have  good  districts,  yielding  not  less  than  8001.  or 
9001.  a year  each,  and  gentleman  should  only  be  appointed 
on  tho  express  condition  that  they  devoted  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  district 
surveyors, 

Mr.  Selway  said  he  entirely  shared  the  view  urged  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  and  in  the  committee  ho  moved  a resmution 
to  that  eflect,  but  waa  defeated.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  time  had  come  when  district  surveyors  should  bo  in 
more  direct  communicatiou  with  the  Board,  and  should 

five  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  performance  of  their 

j.: — . TT  .... 


luties  as  public  servants.  He  thought  the  committee 
made  a mistake  in  dividing  this  distnet  into  three  parts 
and  that  a division  into  two  would  be  preferable.  ’ 


Mr.  Le  Breton  did  not  consider  that  the  time  had  come 
when  they  should  revolutionise  tho  whole  svatera,  and 
believed  that  in  the  past  the  duties  of  district  surveyor 
had  been  very  well  performed. 

./^er  some  _ remarks  from  Mr.  Dresser-Eogers,  who 
believed  that  in  calling  upon  district  siirvevors  to  relin- 
quish their  private  practice,  a practical  difficulty  would 
arise  in  regard  to  the  varying  amounts  yielded  in  the  shape 
of  fees  by  tho  different  districts, 

Mr.  Fowler  advocated  a system  of  promotion  in  regard 
to  the  district  surveyors,  so  that  a man  who  had  proved 
himself  a careful,  able,  and  trustworthy  servant,  should  be 
promoted  to  a district  which  produced  a larger  income.  If 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Freeman  were  adopted,  ho  was  afraid 
that  they  would  get  a very  difierent  class  of  men  to  offer 
themselves  for  appointment. 


the  adoption  of  the  recoinmenclatiou  of  the  committee,  and 
expressed  his  conviction  that,  on  the  whole,  the  work  of 
the  district  surveyor  was  not  badly  done. 

The  motion  was  (hen  put  and  carried  nem.  con.,  and  on 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fumiss,  that  day  month  was  fixed 
for  the  election. 

Another  report  of  the  BuUding  Act  Committee  was  rend, 
recommending,  with  reference  to  tho  letter  from  Mr. 
J . H.  Good,  tendering  his  resignation  as  district  surveyor 
for  the  district  of  St.  Mary,  Stratford-le-Bow,  and  All 
Saints,  Poplar,  that  the  resignation  be  accepted;  and  that 
Mr.  Chester  Foulshain,  district  surveyor  of  St.  Leonard, 
Bromley,  bo  appointed  interim  surveyor  of  tho  vacant 


Mr.  Fumiss,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
stated  that  the  committee  had  under  consideration  the 
question  of  the  expediency  of  dividing  such  district,  and 
would  report  to  the  Board  thereon  after  the  next  meeting 
of  the  committee. 


BRICK  KILNS. 


In  yourjiumber  for  April  6th,  ^ou  gave  an  account 


of  Fosters’  new  brick-kiln  at  work  at  Normanton.  I wish 
to  inform  you  that  my  continuous  drying  and  burning 
brick-kiln  was  invented  and  patented  a year  and  a half 
before  that  of  Mes.srs.  Foster;  and  as  they  use  a system 
similar  in  many  details  to  my  own  patent,  I wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  lest  persona  adopting  the  tn'li.  in 
question  should  inadvertently  become  liable  for  infringe 
meat  of  my  patent  right.  My  system,  however,  in  adffi- 
tion  dnea  the  bricks  by  induced  currents  of  fresh  air 
before  submitting  them  to  any  heat.  Many  inventors  have 
tried  the  same  system  as  Messrs.  Foster,  but  have  always 


e system  . 

failed,  because  tlie  principle  of  my  invention  bas'*invan^biv 
been  lost  sight  of.  t.,...,..,  nr 


Thouas  Whitwbll.  ' 


Sa^eyorship,  Christ's  Hospital.— Out  of 
the  thirty-one  candidates  who  offered  themselves, 
the  Committee  of  Almoners,  on  the  7th  inst.| 
selected  four,  viz.,  Messrs.  F.  Chambers,  H.  s! 
Legg,  T.  Roger  Smith,  and  W.  Tasker.  These 
names  were  submitted  to  the  court  of  Governors 
on  the  loth  inst.,  H.R.H.  tho  Duke  of  Cambridge 
in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  Legg  was  elected.  The 
votes  recorded  were  : Logg,  53  ; Chambers,  41  j 
T.  Roger  Smith,  16;  and  W.  Tasker,  16 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chelmsford.  — The  chancel  of  Chelmsford 
Parish  Church  was  reopened  for  use  on  the 
14th  ult.,  after  being  closed  for  nearly  a year 
during  restoration,  tho  cost  of  which  has  been 
borne  by  the  rector,  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Mildmay.  The  chancel,  before  restoration,  was 
low,  and,  owing  to  tho  absence  of  any  clear- 
story,  not  well  lighted.  A range  of  clearstory 
windows  has  been  built  over  the  old  arches, 
which  have  been  carefully  preserved  intact,  and 
an  open  timber  roof  of  simple  character  has  re- 
placed the  old  plaster  ceiling.  The  east  window 
has  been  enlarged  from  three  to  five  lights,  still 
retaining  its  original  character,  and  the  stained 
glass  has  been  re-arranged  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell.  An  enriched  string-course  runs  along  the 
east  wall  under  the  window,  but  there  is  no 
reredos,  as  a movable  triptych  is  to  be  placed 
on  tho  retable.  This  is  now  in  preparation,  the 
panels  being  painted  by  Miss  Mildmay,  and  the 
carving  being  executed  by  Miss  Evelyn  Mildmay, 
by  whom  the  side-screens  for  the  sanctuary  mil 
also  be  carved.  The  whole  of  the  chancel  roof 
is  decorated  with  colour  and  gilding,  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  under  the  direction 
of  the  architect.  New  gas-fittings,  by  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  & Peard,  have  replaced  the  old 
standards,  and  a pavement  in  tile  mosaic  has 
been  laid  in  the  sanctuary  by  Messrs.  Simpson. 
Mr.  Parmenter,  of  Braintree,  was  the  builder, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield  was  the  architect 
employed. 

Havering. — Tho  new  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Havering,  near  Romford,  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  on  the 
13th  nit.  The  old  church,  which  was  demo- 
lished to  make  room  for  the  new  one,  is  stated 
to  have  possessed  little  archaeological  interest. 
It  was  a one-span  church,  in  the  style  of  the 
latest  period  of  Gothic,  but  executed  for  the 
most  part  at  a much  later  period,  probably  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  walls  were  of 
brick,  and  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  cement. 
The  new  church  has  been  built  as  far  a( 
possible  on  the  lines  of  the  old,  but  is  con- 
siderably larger  in  plan.  It  consists  of  a nave 
and  one  side  aisle,  a chancel,  and  a chancel 
aisle,  which  forms  the  organ-chamber  and 
vestry.  The  material  of  which  it  is  built  is 
internally  brick,  used  merely  in  the  place  of 
nibble,  and  nowhere  exposed  to  view.  It  is 
plastered  internally,  and  externally  is  faced 
with  split  flint.  The  dressed  work  is  throughout 
of  Box  Ground  Bath  stone.  The  tower  is  placed 
towards  tho  south-west  angle  of  the  church, 
and  tho  lowest  stage  forms  the  porch.  The 
doorways  are  richly  moulded.  The  tower  itself 
is  square,  and  has  a circular  staircase  forming 
an  angle  turret.  The  nave  is  divided  into 
three  bays  of  wide-spanned  arches.  It  is 
lighted  by  a large  traceried  window  in  the  west 
end,  and  by  two  traceried  windows  in  the 
south  wall.  There  is  a range  of  small  windows 
to  light  the  north  aisle.  The  chancel  has  an 
east  and  three  south  traceried  windows.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  is  a tie-beam  roof  of  simple 
construction,  boarded  and  divided  into  panels. 
The  roof  of  tho  chancel  is  a plain  arched  roof 
similarly  divided  into  panels,  but  is  ornamented 
by  carved  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the 
ribs.  Beneath  the  easternmost  window  of  the 
chancel  are  three  sedilia  with  carved  canopied 
heads.  The  church  is  warmed  by  a hot-water 
apparatus  by  Mr.  D.  0.  Boyd,  of  Maddox- 
street,  Regent-street.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  that  of  the  latter  part  of  the 


fourteenth  century.  Mr.  Basil  Champnoys 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Hammond  has 
carried  out  the  work,  the  cost  of  which  has 
been  nearly  5,000Z. 

Specnhamland. — The  work  of  erecting  a new 
chancel  to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Speeuhamland, 
near  Newbury,  is  about  to  bo  commenced.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  works  is  about  3,OOOL  It 
is  not  at  present  contemplated  to  remove  the 
old-fashioned  galleries,  although  this  matter  will 
receive  further  consideration  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, but  another  organ  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  now  in  use.  The  work  will  be  carried 
out  from  plans  by  Mr.  Street,  R.A. 


VARIORUM. 


“ L’Art,”  which  week  by  week  fulfils  the 
promises  of  its  earlier  life,  has  commenced  an 
account  of  the  buildings  for  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion,  by  M.  Eug.  Tiollet-le-Duc.  An  etched  view 
of  the  Palace  of  Trocadero  is  given.  The  same 
number  contains  an  interesting  illustrated 
account  of  the  Mont  Saint-Michel.  In  the 
current  number  views  of  the  building  on 

the  Champ  do  Mars  appear. No.  1 of 

Cassell’s  cheap  Magazine  of  Art  gives  good 
promise.  The  editor  says,  “ In  the  Magazine  of 
Art  the  theme  of  art  will  be  enlarged  upon  by 
presenting  conceptions  of  a higher  order,  carried 
out  by  more  subtle  skill : art,  which  provides, 
not  merely  what  is  agreeable  to  eat,  soft  for 
wear,  or  convenient  for  daily  uses,  but  recreation 
and  enjoyment,  as  well  as  culture  for  tho  mind. 
These  conceptions,  clothed  by  art,  are  properly 
called  fine  arts ; and  it  is  with  a view  to  pro- 
viding the  lai'gcst  number  of  persons  possible 
with  the  means  of  participating  in  the  incom- 
parable advantages  and  pleasures  which  art  can 
confer,  that  the  Magazine  of  Art  has  been 

projected.” Cook’s  “ Guide  to  Paris  and  its 

Exhibition,  187S,”  is  so  mere  a skeleton  that  we 
fail  to  recognise  its  use.  Messrs.  Cook  should 
have  made  it  fuller  while  they  were  about  it. 

“A  Handbook  for  Public  Meetings,  and  as 

to  the  Duties  of  Chairmen,  &c.,”  by  G.  F. 
Chambers,  Barrister-at-Law  (Stevens  A Sons), 
is  exactly  what  its  title  indicates,  and,  more- 
over,  includes  a valuable  digest  of  reported  cases 

relating  to  meetings. Messrs.  Cassell,  Better, 

& Galpin  have  commenced,  in  monthly  parts, 
a popular  serial  work  on  science,  under  the  title 
of  “ Science  for  All,”  edited  by  Robert  Brown, 
M.A.,  and  illustrated  with  engravings  and 
diagrams.  What  is  proposed  in  “ Science  for 
All  ” is  to  take  the  every-day  incidents  of  life 
and  the  commonest  objects  which  surround  us, 
and  show,  in  simple  and  clear  language,  the 
scientific  principles  which  underlie  them,  and 
whose  operation  they  illustrate.  “ The  flame  of 
a caudle  will  serve  as  a text  on  which  to  treat  of 
combustion,— from  a dead  leaf  picked  up  in  the 
woods  can  be  taught  the  principles  of  vegetable 
construction,  and  life,  and  growth ; by  the 
markings  in  the  marble  which  ornaments  our 
chimney-piece  can  be  elucidated  the  geological 
formation  from  which  it  has  been  dug,  and  tho 
varied  processes  by  which  it  and  kindred  forma- 
tions  have  been  produced.” 


Sacrarium  Pavement,  Norwich,  Cathe- 
dral.— There  has  just  been  brought  to  a close  a 
portion  of  the  internal  restoration  at  Norwich 
Cathedral,  to  which  the  Dean,  Dr.  Goulbum,  has 
given  very  special  attention.  This  work  is  the 
sacrarium  pavement.  A broad  band  of  steel- 
coloured  Belgian  marble  follows  the  line  of  the 
apse,  and  extends  one  bay  westward  of  the  semi- 
circle within  this,  and  about  4 ft.  distant  is 
another  marble  band  following  the  same  line. 
The  space  between  the  two  bands  is  filled  with 
mosaic  paving  of  a guilloche  or  interlaced 
pattern  of  black  and  gray,  with  a border  of  a 
dancette  pattern,  claret  and  gray ; between 
these  and  the  marble  runs  a pattern  of  iride- 
scent green.  The  space  immediately  in  front  of 
the  altar  is  covered  with  a large  and  intricate 
geometrical  pattern,  enriched  by  a variety  of 
coloured  marble,  and  this  is  continued  at  the 
back  or  east  of  the  altar,  tho  border  in  this  case 
being  the  vine  forming  a rich  scroll  pattern. 
At  the  chord  of  the  apse  a larger  da'is  or  foot- 
pace is  raised,  formed  by  solid  marble  steps, 
and  on  this,  between  two  borders  of  black  and 
blue,  runs  a most  beautiful  pattern  of  the  vine- 
branch  in  natural  colours.  The  altar-table, 
which  is  of  large  dimensions,  stands  on  the 
centre  of  this  platform.  The  work  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  architect. 
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Rood  Screens  in  Christ  Clmrch.,  Dublin. 

At  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
there  was  a protracted  discussion  as  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a rood-screen,  surmounted  by  a cross,  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bloomfield 
moved  the  adoption  of  a canon  making  the  erec- 
tion  of  screens,  shrines,  &c.,  illegal  in  the  church, 
as  loading  to  idolatry  or  superstitious  uses.  Ho 
said  they  were  all  thankful  to  Mr.  Rowe  for  his 
magnificent  liberality  in  restoring  the  old 
cathedral,  but  really  if  things  remained  as  they 
were — if  rood-screens  were  permitted — there 
would  inevitably  bo  a schism  in  the  Church. 
What  with  these  erections  and  the  painted 
windows — two  representing  the  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  and  the  third  the  Queen  of  Heaven  with 
the  Church  in  one  band  and  a lily  in  the  other — 
they  might  easily  conceive  a Roman  Catholic 
onlooker  saying  of  the  cathedral,  “ Dear  me  ; is 
it  ours  already  ? ” Archdeacon  Reichel  moved 
the  previous  question.  Mr.  James  Spaight,  in 
seconding  the  propositon  to  shelve  the  question, 
regretted  that  there  had  been  censorious  criti- 
cism instead  of  universal  gratitude  for  the  gift, 
he  might  say,  of  one  of  the  noblest  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  they  were 
about  to  build  a cathedral  or  a church,  the  ob- 
jection to  screens  would  be  another  thing.  The 
Bishop  of  Ca.sliel  supported  the  original  resolu- 
tion, submitting  that  it  would  be  an  insulting 
delicacy  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Rowe  would  feel 
ofiended  by  tlio  removal  of  what  was  a 
stumbling-block  to  many.  The  previous  question 
was  put,  and  the  voting  was : — Clergy— ayes,  46  ; 
Does,  127.  Laity — ayes,  108 ; noos,  64.  There 
not  being  a majority  of  each  order  iu  favour  of 
putting  Mr.  Bloomfield’s  resolution,  it  was  lost. 

Stanford’s  Patent  Joint. — This  joint  is 
made  by  casting  on  the  spigot  and  in  the  socket 
of  the  pipe,  by  means  of  accurately  turned  iron 
moulds,  a durable  material,  which,  immediately 
setting  on  the  pipe,  clings  to  it,  and  forms 
accurate  rings  mechanically  fitting  one  another, 
like  the  spigot  and  socket  of  turned  and  bored 
cast-iron  pipes.  The  rigidity  of  the  iron  pipo 
joint  is  avoided  by  giving  the  moulds  a spherical 
form,  the  result  being  practically  a turned  and 
bored,  spherical,  or  ball-and-socket  joint,  allow- 
ing considerable  movement  without  rupture.  To 
the  practical  man,  aware  of  the  ditSculty  and 
frequent  impossibility  of  obtaiuing  water-tight 
joints  in  deep  cuttings,  running  sand,  or  other 
water-bearing  strata,  the  advantages  of  a 
mcchauically-fitting  joint  must  be  obvious.  By 
its  use  the  ordinary  labourer  will  succeed  in 
making  soxind  work  in  ground  where  the  most 
skilful  workman  might  fail  upon  the  old  prin- 
ciple. The  pipe-layer  requires  no  tools,  and  no 
clay,  cement,  or  other  jointing  material.  He 
has  merely  to  place  the  spigot  of  the  pipe  truly 
and  fairly  in  the  socket  of  the  pipe  previously 
laid  and  to  drive  it  home.  The  joint  is  then 
perfect,  and,  owing  to  its  spherical  form,  will 
remain  so,  there  seems  reason  to  believe,  even 
after  considerable  settlement  of  the  ground. 
During  the  last  four  years  upwards  of  fifty  miles 
of  pipes  with  these  joints  have  been  laid,  mostly  ' 
in  very  bad  ground,  with  satisfactory  results. 
Messrs.  H.  Doulton  & Co.,  of  Lambeth,  St. 
Helen’s,  and  Rowley  Regis,  are  the  agents  of  the 
patentee  for  this  country. 

Level  Crossing’s. — A meeting  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  has  been  held  at  the  Guild- 
hall, the  Lord  Mayor  iu  the  chair.  Deputy 
Jones  presented  a petition  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ward  of  Bishopsgato  praying  the  Court  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  obtain  the  rejection  of 
the  clauses  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  (Additional  Powers)  Bill,  now  before 
Parliament,  which  refer  to  the  permission  sought 
to  be  obtained  to  lay  down  level  crossings  in 
Primrose-street  and  Skinner-street.  These  level 
crossings,  he  urged,  woiild  bo  a source  of  the 
utmost  danger  and  inconvenience  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  he  proposed  the  reference  of  the 
petition  to  the  Local  Government  and  Taxation 
Committee  to  oppose  the  clauses.  Alderman 
William  Lawrence  seconded  the  motion.  Mr. 
Rooke  said  that  although  these  streets  led  to 
nowhere  yet,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
had  decided  to  construct  a street  in  the  vicinity, 
at  a cost  of  70,000L  or  80,0001.,  which,  if  the 
level  crossings  were  permitted,  would  be  prac- 
tically useless.  The  Court  unanimously  referred 
the  petition  with  instructions  to  act  as  proposed. 
It  is  almost  past  belief  that  an  attempt  should 
ho  made  to  introduce  a source  of  such  danger  in 
the  City.  Parliament  would  be  guilty  of  neglect 
of  duty  if  it  gave  the  power  asked  for. 


Ezhibitlou  of  Art  Treasures,  Mauches- 
ter, — Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Darby- 
shire,  architect,  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Sons  have 
added  very  considerably  to  the  floor-space  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Manchester,  available  for  use 
at  the  Art  E.tbibition,  opened  on  the  16th  inst , 
in  aid  of  the  building  fund  of  the  School  of  Art. 
The  entrance-hall  has  been  floored,  and  a space 
of  about  40  ft.  by  30  ft.  is  gained  for  glazed 
cases  of  art  objects,  and  the  walls  will  bo 
covered  with  oil-paintings,  tapestries,  &c. 
The  extensive  loan  collection  of  ancient  and 
modem  pictures  comprise,  specimens  of  Millais, 
Turner,  Leighton,  W.  Miiller,  William  Etty, 
P.  Goodall,  E.  J.  Poynter,  Gainsborough, 
Legros,  David  Cox,  the  two  Leslies,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Henrietta  Brown,  A.  Yvon,  R.  Ansdell, 
Elmore,  Constable,  Frost,  J.  Philip,  T.  Faed, 
and  other  artists  of  eminence.  One  of  the 
rooms  contains  a selection  of  art  objects 
from  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  art 
workmanship  includes  enamelling,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  French,  &c. ; inlaid  metal  work,  dama- 
scene niello,  chased  repousse,  &c.,  in  gold  and 
silver ; Persian  ware  of  singular  beauty  and 
rarity  ; ivory  carvings  in  great  variety  ; 
Chinese,  French,  and  English  porcelain  and 
pottery,  embroidery  and  other  needlework,  &c. 

The  Company  of  Fanmakers'  Competitive 
Exhibition. — This  Exhibition  will  be  held  in 
June,  in  a hall  of  one  of  the  City  livery  com- 
panies,  and  wnll  comprise  the  following  classes : — 
1.  Amcient  European  Fans.  2.  Modern  Euro- 
pean Pans.  3.  Exotic  Fans.  4.  Modem  Fans 
of  British  manufacture.  5.  Fans  not  comprised 
in  the  above  classes.  These  classes  will  be  sub- 
divided into  sections  according  to  the  leaves  and 
sticks  of  the  fans  (if  deemed  necessary).  Manu- 
facturers, amateurs,  collectors,  and  dealers  are 
invited  to  contribute  to  tho  exhibition,  designs 
or  specimens  of  fan-leaves,  painted  or  em- 
broidered  on  silk,  satin,  cloth,  or  any  other 
material,  and  of  fan-leaves  made  of  lace  of 
various  sorts,  and  fan-Ieaves  to  be  exhibited 
either  mounted  or  unmounted.  The  fourth  class 
will  form  the  object  of  special  attention,  the 
chief  aim  of  this  company  being  to  revive  the 
manufacture  of  fans  in  England.  Tho  prizes 
will  consist  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals, 
struck  with  a special  die  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Fanmakers’  Company,  and  a suitable  inscrip- 
tion  5 the  freedom  of  the  company,  and  an 
engraved  diploma,  signed  by  the  master  and 
wardens  of  tho  company.  Mr.  James  Curtis, 
Old  Jcwi’y  Chambers,  is  the  honorary  secretary 
to  the  Exhibition  Committee. 

New  diurch.  at  East  Acton. — -Mr.  F.  J. 
Bramwell,  F.R.S.,  the  prime  warden  of  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company,  on  the  11th  inst.  laid  the 
foundation  of  a new  church  at  East  Acton, 
which  is  about  to  bo  erected  and  endowed  by 
the  Company  on  its  estate  there.  The  clmrch  is 
to  cost  14,0001.,  and  will  be  dedicated  to  St. 
Dunstan.  At  a luncheon  which  followed,  the 
Bishop  of  London  stated  that  this  was  the 
eighth  church  provided  by  City  Companies 
since  his  occupation  of  the  Metropolitan  See. 

End  of  the  Manchester  Joiners’  Strike  — 
The  strike  of  joiners  in  Manchester,  which  began 
on  tbe  1st  of  May  last  year,  has  ended  in  the 
submission  of  tho  workmen.  They  have  agreed 
to  return  to  work  at  Sjd.  per  hour,  the  wages 
they  had  previously  to  the  strike. 


TENDERS 

For  tho  erection  of  an  infectious  hospital  for  the 
Guardians  of  Brentford  Union,  Islcworth.  Mr.  Edward 


Monsou,  jun,,  architect : — 

Front  £1,591  0 0 

Beauchamp  l.-loO  0 0 

Lambert 1,325  0 0 

Baker  1,298  0 0 

Linfield  (accepted)  1,253  0 0 


For  first  portion  of  alterations  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland 
public  house,  Frince’s-road,  Kottiug-hill.  Mr.  Edward 
Mouson,  jun.,  architect : — 

Colley £315  0 0 

Chapman  306  18  0 

Linhcld  ....  293  0 0 

Riches 291  10  0 

Mitchell  & Co 279  0 0 

Beach  Bros 268  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  255  0 0 

Banbury  & Sterens 317  0 0 

Vincent  235  0 0 

Coi  (accepted) 213  8 0 


for  Mr.  O.  Davies.  Mr.  Edward  Monson,  jun.,  archi- 
tect 

Beach  Bros,  (accepted)  £3,165  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  a villa  residence  in  Goldsmith's- 
avenue,  Acton,  for  Mr.  J.  Reeves.  Mr.  Edward  Monson, 
jun.,  architect : — 

Hunt  (accepted)  £1,100  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  City  of  Salisbury  tavern,  Rodney- 
road,  Walworth,  for  Mr,  Carnell.  Messrs.  Ashby  & Greeu 
architects 

T.  Brown  £930  0 0 1 

Stamp  & Bowtle  910  0 0 

G.&  8.  Fisher 895  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  76-115  0 

Bolam*  498  11  0- 1 

Peioterinff. 

Wamc 133  0 O 

Grimes  129  10  0 

Browning  (accepted)  123  0 0 

Dunn  A Sons 1.58  10  O 

Dodson  (accepted)  105  0 0 

Plate  Writing,  and  Embosring. 

IloUyer  168  0 0 

• Accepted  contrary  to  the  architects’  advice. | 

For  cleansing,  whitening,  and  colouring  tho  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  Highgate  Asylum,  offices,  and  chapel,  for 
the  Managers  of  the  Central  London  Sick  Asylum 
District : — 

Crouch  £-177  0 0 

NichoUa 417  0 0 

Ball...,  410  0 0 

Bangs 420  0 0 

Britten  , 356  10  0 

Robertson 295  0 0 

Holmes  (accepted)  286  0 0 

For  external  rimairs,  painting,  Ac.,  the  Licensed  Vic- 
tuallers' Asylum,  Old  Kent-road,  consisting  of  176  houses, 
chapel,  chaplain's  residence,  court-room,  board-room, 
library,  lodges,  &c.  Mr.  W.  F.  Fotter,  architect : — 
Butler  ,£961  0 0! 

Hersee 850  0 0 

Andrews 613  0 0 

Fritchard  -110  0 0 

Hayworth  (accepted) 395  0 0 1 

For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs,  to  tho  Eaglo 
Tavern,  Caraden-road.  Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied): — 

McLachJan  & Sons  £1,928  0 0 

Anley  . 1,797  0 0 

Nightingale  1,750  0 0 

Hockly  . 1,730  0 0 

Lawranco  1,720  0 0 

Temple  & Foster 1,705  0 0 

Williams  & Son 1,683  0 0 

Mark  (accepted)  1,657  0 0 

For  stabling,  cart-shed,  Ac.,  at  New  Barnet,  for  Mr. 
Wood.  Quantities  supplied.  Mr.  Joseph  White,  sur- 

Stoel  Bros £54.5  0 0 

Prout  44>  0 0 

Grover 417  0 0 

Butcher 437  0 0 

For  a new  cottage  and  proposed  alterations  to  a laundry, 
Strafford-road,  Acton,  fur  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Yates.  Mr.  E. 
Monson,  architect: — 

Waters  £940  0 0 

Niblet,  832  0 0 

Nye  ....  796  0 0 

Biug  . 737  0 0 

Penoney 7u0  0 0 

Johnson 698  0 0 

Linfield  635  0 0 

Baker  , 679  0 0 

For  a villa  residence,  Guildown,  for  Mr.  Paine.  Messrs, 
^arkes  A Neville,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 

Putney  A Sons  £1,26.3  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  1,195  0 0 

Pink,..,  . 1,163  0 0 

Bcnle  (too  late) 1,123  10  0 

Goddard  A Sous  1,119  0 0 

For  new  schools  and  residence,  Tetsworth,  Orou.  Mr, 
Arthur  Vernon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Fincher  £1,7(X)  0 0 

Uonnor  1,697  0 0 

Holland  A Wells  1,690  0 0 

Cooper 1,662  0 0 

Hunt  1,615  0 0 

Loosley  1,600  0 0 

Silver  A Sons 1,560  0 0 

Woodbridge  1,6-47  0 0 

Coles  1.544  0 0 

Taylor  A Grist  1 ,489  10  0 

Holland  A Son  (accepted) 1,440  0 0 

Groom 1,369  0 0 

For  Primitivo  Methodist  school  chapel,  Colney  Hatch, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rouse,  architect : — 

Heather  A Davies £1,244  19  0 

UlT  . ...  1,073  0 0 

Williams 1,050  0 0 

Chapmau 950  0 0 

Crabb  ...  923  0 0 

Twclvetrees  897  0 0 

Webber  883  0 0 

Shurmur 873  0 0 

Linfield  855  0 0 

Freeman 845  0 0 

Hobern  825  0 0 

Matlock  Bros 797  0 0 

Gibson  A Guthrie 780  0 0 

Vincent  773  0 0 

Parker  A Evans  764  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  house  and  stabling,  Ac.,  at  Sutton, 
for  Mr.  C.  Bland.  Mr.  H.  Jones,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Ivett  :— 

Simpkins £3,580  0 0 

Turner 3,510  0 0 

Drake  A Co 3,486  0 0 

Bird  A Son 3,395  0 0 

Anwell 3,350  0 0 

Holland  3,310  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Child’s-liill, 
Hampstead,  for  Mr,  Peter  W.  May,  Mr.  R.  Adolphus 
Came,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Harper  £3,870  0 0 

Morter 3,700  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 3,633  0 0 

LangraeadAWay  3,573  0 0 

PliiBipsou  A Sons 3,3 19  0 0 

Nightingale  3,292  0 0 

Dando 3.097  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  board-room,  offices,  public  raor- 
toary,  &c.,  on  land  situate  at  the  corner  of  *'  


■ P“ 

f Liquorpond- 
orks  for  the 


etrect  and  Gray’ s-inn-road,  for  the  Board  of  Worl 
Holbom  District,  Messrs.  Jlsaacs^  & Florence,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Eiddett : — 

Webster  £31,999  0 0 

Batman  & Fotheringham 29,500  0 0 

Lucas  Bros 29,200  0 0 

Brass 27,997  0 0 

Eirt  & Raudall  27.940  0 0 

Conder  ...  27,868  0 0 

Macey  4 Sons 20,572  0 0 

Blillby 26,320  0 0 

Scrivener  4 Co 26,210  0 0 

Browne  4 Eobinsou  (accepted)  25,987  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  St.  Clary's  Church,  Uchester. 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Willcoi,  & Wilson,  architects.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  Deane 

Bladwell £4,996  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church,  Eadstock. 
Messrs,  Wilson.  Willcox,  & Wilson,  architects.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  A.  Deane 

Long £3,137  0 0 

Msnn  2,933  0 0 

Bird 2,932  0 0 

Bladwell 2,899  0 0 

Hatherly 2,689  9 0 

Brown 2,657  0 0 

Jones  2,640  0 0 

Davis  2,570  0 0 

Wall  & Hook  (accepteti)  2,610  0 0 


For  Manor  Farm,  Thickwood,  for  Mr.  E.  Walmesly. 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Willcox,  & Wilson,  architects: — 
Bladwell  (accepted) £1,500  0 0 


For  Colerno  schools,  Wilts.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Willcox, 
& 4Vilson,  architecta.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Deane 

Bl^well  (accepted) £2,290  0 0 


For  music  hall,  Wellclose-square.  Messrs.  Wilson. 
Willcox,  4 Wilson,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A, 
Deane ; — 

Clements £4,049  0 0 

Bladwell  3,960  0 0 

Cullum  . 3,798  0 0 

Jones  (accepted*)  3,282  0 0 

• Also  for  tho  internal  littings,  extra  £1,017. 


For  St.  John’s  Vicarage,  Clapham,  Surrey.  Mr.  A.  C, 
Morton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith ; — 
Niblett...  £2,790  0 0 

Tunell 2,692  0 0 

Harris 2,680  0 0 

Cox  2,409  0 0 

Sawyer...  2,419  0 0 

Hewton  4 Triggs 2,265  0 0 

Julian  4 Co 2,176  0 0 

Mills 2,119  0 0 

Beale  1,974  0 0 

Hewlett  1,768  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Board  schools  at  Mount-pleasant, 
Coaeley,  for  tho  Sedgley  School  Board,  Mr.  Archibald 
Pauli  6revitt,  architect.  Quantities  by  tho  architect 

Dawson  4 Bradncy £3,960  0 0 

G,  4 F.  Higham  3,926  0 0 

Lovat(  3,913  0 0 

Horsmau  4 Co 3,818  0 0 

Gough 3,736  18  6 

Nelson 3,705  0 0 

Mill  ward 3,500  0 0 

Horton 3.489  0 0 

Peacock 3,477  17  6 

Stockton  4 Son 3,174  0 0 

.Tones  4 Sons 3,339  0 0 

Guest  3,350  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  pairs  of  villas  in  the  Underhill- 
road,  Bast  Dulwich,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Sari,  Messrs 
Hooper  4 Co.,  architects  r— 

Dover  Bros.  4 Co.  (accepted)  ...£3,480  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Board  schools  at  Lanesfield,  for 
tho  Sedgley  School  Board.  Mr.  Archibald  Pauli  Brevitt, 
architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect 


Rowley  4 Lyni 

Nelson... 

G.  4 F.  Higham  

Exors.  ofCresswcU  .. 

Horsmau  4 Co 

Peacock  

Dawsoa  4 Bradney  .. 

Adams 

Stockton  4 Son 

Hortou 

Gough .,,, 

Moore 

Guest  

Jones  & Sons 


..£1,375 

1,310 

1,200 

1,200 


1,165  14  0 
1,150  0 0 
1,150  0 0 


1,087 

1,084 

1,065 

1,032 


995  0 0 


For  repairs  to  highways,  lalo  of  Wight.  Mr.  E.  Hum- 
phreys, surveyor : — 

Jones  ..  £4,125  0 0 

Cotter 3,800  0 0 

Cooper 3,500  0 0 

Coker  4 Co.  (accepted) 3,260  0 0 

Hailock  2,998  0 0 

Davis  2,300  0 0 


For  sundry  artificers’  works  required  to  be  done  in  the 
erection  and  completion  of  a factory  with  offices,  engine 
and  boiler  houses,  boundary  walls,  4c.,  in  Trinity-street, 
Loughborough,  for  the  Nottingham  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Limited.  Messrs.  Evans  4 Jolley,  architects 

Needham  £11,667  0 0 

Pattinson 11,479  0 0 

Dennett  4 Co 10,277  0 0 

Richardson  10,498  0 0 

Smith  9,695  10  0 

Main  9,-418  0 0 

Moss  9.209  0 0 

Hind  9,157  0 0 

Vickers 9,137  0 0 

Bradley  4 Barker  8,998  0 0 

Wheatley  4 Co 8,894  0 0 

Till 8,874  0 0 

Stevenson  (accepted) 8,700  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  a Branch  Bank,  for  tho  London  and 
South-Western  Banking  Company,  at  the  corner  of  Bmall- 
strcct  and  Corn-street,  Bristol.  Mr.  James  Weir,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Maylard : — 

Portland  Doulting  Bath 

Stone.  Stone. 


Church  

Veals  

Kingstoue  

Ilatnerley 

Davis  

Baker 

Crocker  

Brock  4 Bruce 

Stephens  4 Bastow 

Howell*  

" Aceeplecl  in  Bath  stone. 


£25,600  ... 

..£23,000  ... 

.,£23,300 

25,400  ... 

.,  22,800  ... 

..  22,000 

2-4,400  ... 

..  21,973  ... 

20,700 

21,850 

..  21,000  ... 

.,  20,000 

20,022  ... 

,,  19,623 

22.000  ... 

..  19,975  ... 

.,  19,1-13 

21,335  ... 

..  19,950  ... 

.,  18,900 

19,640 

..  19,940  ... 

.,  18,410 

18,919  ... 

.,  18,450 

..  18,119 

19,810  ... 

..  19,310  ... 

,,  17,850 

19,895  ... 

..  18,1-17  ... 

..  17,295 

19,500  ... 

..  17.400  ... 

.,  17,150 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  322,  Bethnal- 
green-road,  for  Messrs.  Wiusbury.  Mr.  J.  A.  Needham, 
architect ; — 

Stamp  4 Bowtle  £1,172  0 0 

Howard  1,121  0 0 

Wire 1,035  0 0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

6.  F,  C.-C.  8.-H.  3.-F.  R.  C.— H.  H.— A.  O.-J.  C.- 


8.— W.  B.-8.  N.-R.  G.-A.  B.— D.  B.-A.  & G.-J.  8.  i 
T.-B.  W.  * Co.-P.  B.,  jun.— H.  L.-W.  M.  M.-J.  H.— D.  iCo.- 
8.  K.— F.  B.— W.  K.— P.  4 C.-O.  e.-Q,  E.  C.-C.  0.  M.— E W.  M. 
— M.  0.— A.  C.  M.-J.  B.  B.— F.  K.— T,  L-O.  R.  T.-J.  & Co.- 
n.  B.  B.— B.  W.  M.— W.  W.  Si  W.-R  A.  C.— C.  O.  H.-J,  8.  (plew 
ecui)  lartiuulari). — A Non-Pcoreeslouul  Reader  (take  proper  advice 
on  the  epot}  — B.  4 A.  (should  eeud  nil  the  nntuea  and  sums). 

All  statemrots  of  facts,  lists  nt  teodei-s,  4e.  mast  be  accompanied 
bv  th«  UBme  and  address  of  the  sender,  nut  aecMsaril/  for 

publieatloD. 

Note. — The  respoosibititv  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  re< 
public  meeliugi,  rests,  of  course,  with  tho  authors. 

Srralim.—In  Mr.  Middleton’s  letter  on  "tho  work  at 
8t.  Alban's  ” lust  week  (p.  494,  ante),  the  phrase,  “ greater 
ratio  of  struts,"  towards  the  end,  should  have  been 
‘‘  greater  rake  of  struts." 


CHAEGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  are  of  a grej  green  tint,  are  stont,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery, — For  farther  partioalars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenahire.  [Advt.] 


J,  Sessions  9t  Sons,  Docks,  Olonoeater 
Manafactarers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direot  from 
Qoarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.[) 


Patent  Stable  Fittings. 
MARSHALL  & HATCH. 
Roodng,  Gates,  Wronght-iron  Sashes  and  Doors, 
Constructional  Iron  Work  of  every  description. 

Bingfield  Iron  Works,  Tork-road,  I^g’s- 
cross,  London.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

'^LBYER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  OATK  FITTINGS  ef  ctctt  Deaeriptlom. 

36a,  borough  road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Honsea,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Mannfaotories,  GreenhooBcs,  Ac. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  1 — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Hlostrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


TRAMWAYS,’ 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  WORKING. 


For  tho  erection  of  a Sunday  school,  in  rear  of  the 
Wealeyan  Chapel,  Mildmay  Park.  Mr.  Charles  Boil, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Honry  Lovegrove 

Chessum £4,-130  0 0 

Tarrant  2,336  0 0 

Woodward 2,258  0 0 

Ball  a Wickes  2,197  0 0 

Hobson  2,190  0 0 

Nightingale  2,181  0 0 

Scrivener 2,157  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson  2,1-iS  0 0 


srruAXioNs  vacant,  pARTNEKsnipa,  apprenticsshipb, 

TRAUK,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERlldEMENTB. 

six  linei  (about  fiftx  words)  or  under 4>.  <d. 

Each  additional  Hue  (about  ten  words) Or,  6d. 

Term,  fur  Bcrlea  of  Trade  Advertieeuieuts,  alw  fur  Speaial  Adver- 
tlgemeuta  on  frout  i>«sr,  Competltiooa,  Contract*.  Salea  by  Auelloo, 
4c,  may  be  obGuned  uu  appheatlon  to  the  Fublitber. 

BITUATION8  WANTED. 

FOUR  Ltnei  (about  THIRTY  wordi)  or  uoder Sa.  «d. 

Each  addllioual  Uue  (about  tea  wordj) 0<.  bd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addreeeed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  muii  in  all  caaee  be  called/er,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOS  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  “ SUuatloDt  Wanted  " AdverUeemeota 8'j.  per  Week. 

Fur  all  other  AdverLUementa 6d.  per  We*A 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*«*  Stampe  tnuil  not  be  aent.  but  all  amall  tume  abonld  be 
remitted  by  Money  Order,  payablo  at  the  Po*t-olhce,  Eiiig-etreet, 
Coveut-ganlen,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  PubliWier,  ad- 
drew«d  to  No.  48,  Cathcrlne-elreet,  W.C. 

AdverHaementa  tor  the  current  week'a  !a«ua  raiut  reach  the  offloe 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Fubllaher  cannot  be  reeponalble  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  In  reply  to  AdvertUecuente,  and  strongly  recounienda  that 
COPIES  ONLY  ebould  be  lent. 


Heated  Water,  and  Coinpreesed  Air;  a 

Description  'of  the  Varieties  of  Rolling  Block  aud  ample  DeUUe 
of  Cost  and  Working  Expenses.  With  special  reference  to  the 

TRAMWAYS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

By  D.  KINNKAR  CLARK.  M.  Inst.  C E. 

Author  of  ’•  A Manual  of  Rules,  Tables,  and  DaU,’’  4c. 

"An  exhaiiillve  and  practical  work  on  ttamways."— Rutldi'ny 
A-ewj.  May  3.  1878. 

"Mr.  Clark  has  brought  together  all  neceitary  information  on  every 
branch  of  the  s-ubject.”— .fftniny  Journal.  April  27. 1878. 

CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  BtalluDers'  Hall-court,  B 0. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


prepaid.  Beiulltances  payata 


Bath.  Stone  of  Best  Quality- 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6tsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdo: 
on  ap])lication  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


For  proposed  hotel,  Kingstou-on-Thiniies,  for 
George  Jackson.  Mr.  Silvester  C.  Capes,  archil 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Alfred  Boxall : — 

Elder  . £5,880  10  0 

Aidertou 5,8-10  0 0 

Harmer  6,800  0 0 

Jarvis  6,760  0 0 

Scrivener  4 Co 6,697  0 0 

Messom  6,497  0 0 

Maaon 6,390  0 0 

NightinguJe  6,287  0 0 

WeUa  , , 6,029  19  0 


JLsplialte. 

Seyasel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Now  mdy,  with  -12  IllustraMons,  or,  8vc.  cloth, 

ME.  BANISTEE  FLETCHEE’S  VeW  TEXT  BOOK, 

QUANTITIES, 

Tabulated  form  ; explanatory  of  lh«  best  methods  adopted  In  the 


measurement  ’of  Builders*  Work,  ftc.  with  Tables  < 
Trades,  Tabtesof  Constants  for  tbs  valuation  of  Labo 
iplete  Index  (or  ready  reference 


A good  treatise,  by  a competent  master  of  his  subject." — Buitdinf 


London  : B.  T.  BATSFORD.  82.  High  Holbor 


Just  ready,  and  forwarded  on  receipt  of  three  stamps, 

BT.  BATSFORD'S  New  and  Revised 

. CATALOGUE  of  his  extensive  [COLLECTION  of  BOOKS  on 
Architecture,  Building.  Oxnauient,  the  Fiae  and  Decorative  ArU,  4o. 

London:  52,fllgh  Holbom. 


Now  ready,  second  edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  8vo.  cloth. 

TMPKOVBD  SYbTEM  of  BOOK-KEEP- 

I TNG  by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  specially  adapted  (or 
BUILDERS  and  CONTRACroOS.  By  the  gamer  of  the  Birkbeek 
^ This  system  secures  accuracy,  and  cjoialns  a check  against 
oiiu.s  Form  of  Time-sheets.  Ac.  Price  S».  post-fres. 

London  : HENRY  0.  BEVI3,  8,  Bt.  Mariin’s-pUce,  Charing  Creu. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING. 

MODEL  BUBET3  of  this  admirable  System  of  Bookkeeping 
for  Builders  and  Conlrociors.  by  Single  or  Doable  Entry,  prepared  by 
the  laU  Mr,  J.  H.  JONES,  together  with  reoent  Improvements,  and 
full  and  explicit  lostructions.  c»n  be  obtained  on  application  to 
W.  J.  MILES. 

Mount  Pleosaut,  Beckeubam,  Kent. 


JOHN  WHITEHEAD  & CO.’S 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue, 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  aod  Metallic  Lava 

Asphalts  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Ponltry,  E.C. — The  beat  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arches,  warehonse  fleers, 
Sat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk. rooms, 
^anaries,  tun-rooma,  and  Cerraoes.  [Advt.] 


1 8 7 8, 

With  Revised  List  of  Prices  of 
BRICK,  TILE,  aud  PIPE  MACHINES, 
With  all  the  Recent  Improvements, 
CLAY- CRUSHING  ROLLER  MILLS, 
BRICK  and  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINES 
PATENT  SANITARY  PIPE  MACHINES, 
PUG-MILLS,  &c.,  Ac., 

Can  be  obtained,  post  free,  by  application  to 

JOHN  WHITEHEAD  & CO., 

Albert  Works,  Preston. 


Voi.XIXVL  No,  1842. 


Satordit  I'il  25.  1878. 


ILLUSTBATIONS 

Tlio  Upper  Vestibule  of  the  New  Dresden  Theatre  

The  New  Court  Theatre,  Dresden  (Ground-plan,  5tl).— Dr.  Semper  and  Herr 


Manfred  Semper,  Architects 539 


at.  Alban’s:  lUuslnitora  of  Arcbitoctnre.  — Same  Well-known 

Monngr>i|)liS  

Killint!  and  Woundlnir  on  the  Platform 

Architects  anil  the  Public  
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The  Late  Mr.  M,  Thompson,  Architect  
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St.  Alban's. 
Illustrators  of  Archi- 
tecture. Some  well- 
hnown  Monographs. 

HEN,— by  tbe  ordi- 
nary  early  course 
for  an  architect  in 
Britain, — mind,  eye, 
and  baud  had  been 
fairly  well  trained, 
an  eminent'  member 
of  the  profession 
urged  Mr.  Neale  to 
thoroughly  measure 
and  draw  St.  Alban’s, 
treating  it  as  apiece 
de  rdsistance,  and  not 
allowing  his  other 
jfV^/l7  11  studies  to  prevent 

\ bis  doing  it  ample 

A K n Jl  justice.  This  seed 

fell  on  good  ground, 
Mr.  Neale  bad  the 
good  sense  to  be 
ready,  and  the  good 
fortune  to  be  able, 
to  intercalate  such  a 
period  in  his  life, 
before  commencing 
actively  the  work  of 
directingothers.  The 
good  old  custom  of  so  many  masters  of  our 
craft  was  so  well  and  so  thoroughly  fol- 
lowed, that  capable  judges  recommended 
publication  of  the  results.  We  gave,  with 
pleasure,  announcements  and  encouragements 
from  time  to  time,  with  respect  to  the 
honours  won  in  tbe  coarse,  and  the  progress 
towards  completion,  of  the  work;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  long-promised  volume  was  completed,  we 
made  use  of  it  as  a text,*  commenting  by  tbe 
aid  of  illustrations  and  letterpress  on  problems 
at  present  receiving  public  attention  in  con- 
nexion with  the  building, — indicating,  also,  its 
true  status  as  a monument  of  architecture, 
and  as  a record  of  parts  of  its  history  in 
England.  We  will  now  give  a little  attention 
to  the  volume  itself,  noting  the  manner  in  which 
a thorough  and  reliable  book  of  reference  has 
been  produced,  and  slightly  comparing  it  with 
specimens  of  tbe  labours  of  other  illustrators  of 
architecture. 

A short  recital,  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
measurement  of  the  great  Church  of  St.  Alban’s 
was  actually  managed,  should  interest  a fair 
number  of  people  who  warm  towards  any  bit  of 
actual  experience, — all  tbe  while  that  they  feel 
little  disposed  to  accept  with  patience  airy  auj 
gestions  purveyed  by  others.  The  story  is 
simple  enough,  and  even  a little  suggestive  of 
tedium,  when  it  is  all  told.  Perhaps  every 
attempt,— to  describe  a well-purposed,  well-exe- 
cuted scheme  of  the  same  sort, — would  he  liable 
to  similar  accusations.  Comparison  of  expori- 


* See  p.  145,  ante. 


ences  would,  however,  be  of  value,  and  might 
lead  to  an  interesting  compilation.  As  “obser- 
vation maketh  a full  man,  sketching  a ready 
man,  aud  measured  drawings  an  exact  man,” — a 
compiler  “On  Studies”  might  by  chance  do 
worse  than  teach  precision  by  examples. 

The  church  does  not  appear  to  have  any  ex- 
traordinary twists  in  the  main  lines, — such  as 
are  sometimes  found  in  Mediccval  buildings,  as 
Whitby  Abbey,  St.  Michael’s  Coventry,  &c.  A 
straight  line  can  be  imagined  which  should  run 
inside  tbe  church,  from  east  to  west,  and  deviate 
by  a few  inches  only  from  the  centre  line  of  any 
section  of  the  length.  The  lines  at  right  angles 
to  such  an  axis, — for  instance,  the  various  east 
walla,  the  transepts,  the  main  west  wall, — 
seem  also  to  have  been  set  out  with  a fair 
attention  to  accuracy, — minor  deviations,  from 
what  might  have  been  looked  for,  occur,  how- 
ever, in  every  direction,  some  of  them  explicable 
more  or  less  satisfactorily.  Tho  widths  of  the 
easternmost  pair  of  Early  English  bays  on  tbe 
south  side  of  the  nave  are  near  upon  2 ft.  less 
than  those  of  the  nearly  similar  bays  further 
westwai’d,  and  than  those  of  the  north  bays. 
Less  pronounced  differences, — the  greatest  being 
9 in., — occur  in  the  Decorated  bays.  The  north 
transept  is  7 in.  wider  at  the  north  than  at  tho 
south  ; the  slype  was  not  properly  squared  with 
the  south  transept.  The  eccentricities  in  the 
present  form  of  the  Sanctuary  have  passed  into 
a proverb ; and  been  explained  with  much 
earnestness  for  thirty  years,  by  conjecturing  the 
originaVplan  of  that  part  of  the  Norman  building. 
The  walls  of  the  lady-chapel  incline  slightly 
to  the  southward.  Apparently  to  improve  tbe 
effect  from  the  ante-chapol,  the  east  window 
of  tho  lady-chapel  is  not  in  tho  centre  between 
the  north  and  south  walls. 

When  such  a list  is  being  made,  and  seems 
likely  to  increase,  as  the  distortion  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave  aisle,  and  other  comparatively 
modern  changes  come  to  mind,  a good  system 
of  lines  within  and  without  tbe  building  appears 
to  be  indispensable,  so  that  stations  may  be 
fixed  as  starting-points  for  detailed  surveys,  and 
the  main  dimensions  properly  obtained.  A right 
line  for  laying  down  the  axis  could  only  be  carried 
without  a break  thi’ough  the  doorways  in  tbe 
great  screens.  Such  a line  was  carried  from 
the  east  end  to  the  west  wall  through  the 
northernmost  of  those  doorways.  As  the  total 
internal  length  of  the  church  is  over  500  ft.,  a 
telescope  was  used  in  ranging  from  end  to  end. 
Large  lumps  of  kneaded  clay  were  placed  at 
intervals  upon  the  paving  of  the  floors,  in  which 
wood  laths  were  stuck.  Positions  and  dimen- 
sions  being  fixed, — two  other  lines,  exactly 
parallel  to  tho  original  one,  were  run  from  end 
to  end  of  the  aisles, — just  clearing  the  piers 
projecting  from  the  faces  of  the  north  and  south 
walls.  The  positions  of  the  lines  were  marked, 
so  that  any  part  could  he  replaced  when 
required.  Strong  whipcord  could  be  strained 
for  such  distances  as  that  from  the  rood-screen 
to  the  west  door  (205  ft.) ; and  the  base  lines 


were  thus  replaced  section  by  section.  A square, 
about  16  ft.  long  in  the  arm,  was  used  in  setting 
up  parallel  lines, — running  from  north  to  south 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  base  lines.  These 
were  obtained  at  the  public  passage  through 
the  ante- chapel,  now  happily  likely  to  become  a 
thing  of  the  past;  through  the  doorways  leading 
from  the  aisles  into  the  saint’s  chapel;  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  tho  great  reredos ; through 
the  openings  of  the  w'esternmost  bays  of  the 
sanctuary  next  to  the  tower;  through  the  tran- 
septs and  tower  ; on  the  west  side  of  the  rood- 
screen  ; and  at  tho  west  end  of  the  church, 
(seven  positions  in  all)  - A line  was  put  down  from 
east  to  west  on  the  exterior,  as  a test  of  the 
correctness  of  the  lines  in  tho  interior.  Certain 
of  the  lines  from  north  to  south  were  run, 
through  windows,  &c.,  on  to  this  external  base 
line.  The  external  line  was  used  in  obtaining 
the  lines  and  dimensions  of  the  great  cloister 
and  of  the  slype;  also  for  the  diagonals  by 
which  the  external  wall  faces  of  aisles,  tran- 
septs, Ac.,  were  tested  on  plan.  For  long 
dimensions,  Chesterman’s  ribbon  steel  tape, 
100  ft.  long  was  used.  Such  dimensions,  as  a 
rule,  were  taken  twice  ; the  extreme  dimension 
from  east  to  west,  which  had  piqued  curiosity  a 
good  deal,  was  taken  three  times,  with  less  than 
^ in.  of  extreme  variation.  Tbe  tendency  of  a 
Mr.  Mantalini  towards  diluted  flippancy,  at  the 
sound  of  550  ft.  li  in.,  might  haply  be  re- 
strained by  such  an  explanation.  The  main 
lines  and  dimensions  were  laid  down  as  soon  as 
possible.  Thereafter  parts,  such  as  the  tran. 
septs,  chapels,  porches,  &c.,  were  plotted  sepa- 
rately, and  these  smaller  plans  attached  in  their 
proper  positions.  Special  lines  for  wall  faces 
and  piers  were  set  up  near  to  the  walls,  so  that 
lengths  aud  offsets  could  be  taken  by  eye.  When 
this  could  not  bo  managed  with  safety,  as  in 
the  piers  of  the  nave,  the  large  square  was 
used,  in  order  to  mark  dimensions  upon  tho 
lines.  Diagonal  dimensions  were  taken  pretty 
freely  at  every  stage  to  assist  in  the  detection 
of  en’ors.  The  centre  line  of  each  pier  was 
marked  ; and  when  it  was  determined  to  record 
on  plate  4 all  the  differences  in  the  various  pro- 
fessedly similar  bays,  tbe  parts  between  each 
pair  of  centre  lines  were  dealt  with  in  suc- 
cession. 

At  about  a dozen  points  in  different  parts  of 
the  building,  a fixed  level,— some  4 ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  east  end  of  the  Sanctuary,— was 
marked  by  the  aid  of  level  and  staff ; and  by 
a long  mason’s  level  this  datum  was  carried 
whereFor  required.  Special  scaffolds  were 
erected  for  measuring  tbe  detailed  bays,  illus- 
trated on  plates  12,  17,  33,  and  38,  and  for  the 
full  details  of  those  bays,  which  fill  more  than  a 
dozen  other  plates.  In  the  interior,  the  scaffold 
landings  were  fixed, — the  first  at  tbe  caps  of  the 
ground-story  arcades,  and  the  second  and  third 
at  the  triforium  and  clearstory  levels.  The 
centre  Hues  of  piers  and  bay  being  fixed,  they 
were  at  once  plumbed  up  and  marked,  and  then 
' all  vertical  dimensions  could  be  taken  on  the 
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Tioarest  of  these  vertical  lines.  Many  interme- 
diate measurements  were,  of  course,  taken  from 
ladders  ; but  small  scaffolds  were  necessary  for 
capitals,  arches,  and  mouldings.  All  the  mould- 
ings were  taken  full  size  by  means  of  straight- 
edge and  square ; the  cymagraph  was  dis- 
carded. For  filling  in  profiles,  in  the  general 
di'awirgs  and  details,  the  mouldings  were  drawn 
to  scale  from  the  full  sizes  ; for  the  plates,  they 
were  reduced  by  photography  to  a scale  of  one- 
third  the  full  size.  Plotting  being  carried  on 
simultaneously  with  measuring,  the  jointing 
of  the  ma.soni’y  was  only  measured,  when  o . 
drawing  otherwise  completed  was  ready  to 
receive  it. 

Many  cold,  windy  days, — spent  in  the  upper 
stages  of  the  tower  working  on  plates  26  and  27, 
varied  by  excursions  on  a plank  lot  down  by 
ropes  from  the  parapet, — wore  necessary  in  order 
to  warrant  the  note  on  plate  26,  “ most  of  these 
tiles  were  set  to  scale,  and  drawn  ont  on  the 
Spot,  together  with  a great  part  of  the  tower.’’ 
Accidents,  and  missing  them  by  hairbreadths, 
are  not  unlocked  for  in  such  operations.  Mr. 
Nenlo  gives  one  siiggestive  sample  a place  In  bi^ 
carefully-laboui'ed  descriptiv’e  text  (page  17), — 
“During  the  heavy  gales  in  the  spring  of  1873, 
whilst  standing  on  a ladder  sketching  one  of  the 
grotesque  heads  of  animals,  above  the  Decorated 
clearstory  arcade  on  the  south  of  the  nave  [given 
on  plate  60],  at  a height  oE  over  70  ft.  from  the 
ground,  a sudden  gust  displaced  the  ladder.  It;- 
fall  was  fortunately  impeded  for  a few  moment? 
by  a projecting  wooden  spout,  before  it  slipped 
down  on  the  aisle  roof,  and  I was  enabled  to 
reach  that  roof  with  but  little  injury.’'  The 
vivid  memory  of  such  struggles  with  cooling 
breezes,  might  take  the  place  of  “ thinking  on 
the  frosty  Caucasus,”  whilst  crawling  in  “ fan- 
tastic summer’s  heat,”  through  the  lead-covered 
roof  of  the  Sanctuary  aisle, — in  search  of  facts 
for  plates  38  and  -12.  “All  the  roofs  were  mea- 
sured by  lantern-light,  and  this  aisle-roof  with 
much  difficulty,  owing  to  its  low  pitch”  (p.  29). 
A Fahrenheit  thermometer  bore  witness  to  the 
successful  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  by  going  up 
to  130”' ; and  the  recognised  measuring  costnmc, 
— a plasterer’s  blouse,  with  continuations  to 
match, — to  the  strait  and  dusty  nature  of  those 
rarely-visited  shades. 

The  main  forms  in  the  stained  glass  (plates 
21  and  35)  were  traced  on  Whatman’s  di'awing- 
paper,  rendered  in  line  on  the  spot,  and  there- 
after I'cdnccd  to  about  five-eighths  of  the  real 
size  by  photography.  The  heraldic  methods 
have  been  followed  to  some  extent  in  the  plates, 
and  the  stronger  tones  of  colour  sngge.sted  bj’ 
the  usual  variations  in  hatchings  and  doLtings. 
The  painted  decorations  on  the  wooden  vault  of 
the  Sanctuary,  some  63  ft.  from  the  ground, 
wore  traced  (for  plates  35,  36,  and  46)  on  very 
transparent  French  tracing  paper,  secured  to 
the  boarding.  These  fifteenth-centary  decora- 
tions ar-e  of  considerable  size, — about  9 ft.  by 
6 ft., — for  each  division  of  the  vault ; and  there 
is  powerful  character  of  design  and  drawing  in 
foliage  and  formal  decoration,  thoroughly  deco- 
rative treatment  of  the  whole,  and  admirable 
colour.  Still  well-built  birds  and  beasts,  on 
well  turned  and  jointed  limbs,  appeal  with 
ad.vantage  to  the  severest  sticklers  for  the 
universal  talents  of  other  days. 

In  dealing  with  another  point,  cariosity  led  to 
a comparison  of  plate  it,  with  another  drawing 
of  the  same  arcade,  in  a volume  which  has  been 
a standard  text-book nowjust  upon thirtyyears; 
and  to  the  noting  of  ten  discrepancies  between 
llio  two, — in  forms  of  mouldings,  stoppings,  and 
minutim  of  construction.  Tlie  actual  arcade 
was  e.vamined,  and  plate  44-  won  on  every  point, — 
which  is  testimony,  pretty  conclusive  in  its 
way,  of  the  presence  of  a spirit  of  minute 
observation, — constantly  endeavouring  to  get 
behind  the  mind  of  the  architect,  and  the 
mason,  and  to  discover  all  their  reasons, 
and  their  methods.  The  wording,  — “ the 
jointing  of  the  masonry  to  be  jiaiticularly 
marked,"  — of  the  instructions  for  the  silver 
medal  of  the  R.I.B.A.  may  bo  responsible  for 
some  of  the  prevalent  love  for  very  heavy  joint 
lines, — perhaps  for  some  of  the  tendency  to  give 
very  careful  representations  of  slovenly  work- 
manship, or  constructive  failures  in  old  buildings, 
wliich  would  have  been  passed  over  very  lightly 
a generation  ago.  Mr.  Neale  cannot  bo  accused 
of  forcing  anatomy  on  the  eye  to  the  injury  of 
the  art; — nor  of  winking  at  all  little  weaknesses, 
as  of  the  thirteenth-century  builders,  shown  in 
the  ashlar  spandrels  of  the  triforium  on  plate  12. 
Carving,  shattered  ont  of  recognition,  is  “ carving 
broken  away”  (plate  23,  &c.)  j and  missing 


shafts,  &c.,  appear  in  dotted  outlines  only,  as  on 
plates  9, 12,  and  14;  biit  mere  irregularities,  and 
crippled  lines  due  to  bulges,  are  not  noticed.  The 
resolution  has  evidently  been  to  show  with  much 
fidelity  the  building  as  the  author  found  it, 
making  only  such  judioious  compromises  as  must 
bo  made  in  carrying  through  such  a resolution. 
As  restoi'ation  has  been  going  on,  difficult  prob- 
lems have  cropped  up  where  he  has  found  parts 
of  the  building  changing  under  his  eyes,  as 
noted  on  pages  32  and  33,  and  plates  42,  33,  &c.  j 
and  these  problems  have  been  dealt  with  ns  they 
arose, — it  is  to  be  feared  according  to  no  cast-iron 
rule,  but  with  a leaning  towards  the  omission  of 
all  marks  of  modern  work. 

“The  Monks’ Watching-Loft  at  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey,”  the  very  admirable  original  drawing  for 
plate  47,  now  hung  as  No.  1156  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  shows  thercsolutiou carried 
out  with  completeness.  All  the  irregularities 
in  the  levels  of  tho  springing  lines  of  the  tracery, 
and  in  the  widths  of  the  panels  are  shown.  In 
the  central  cornice  some  cai'vings  are  shapeless, 
tho  places  of  others  are  indicated  by  dotted  out- 
lines marked  “ gone.”  Tlio  i-ecord  on  page  31 
shows  why  the  upper  cornice  assunaes  so  special 
a form  : — “ Some  few  years  since,  in  the  upper 
cornice,  there  were  a number  of  shields  heai’ing 
devices,  but  in  1874  these  had  been  reduced  to 
three.  At  the  present  time  (1877)  only  one 
shield  remains.  'I'lie  cresting — now  destroyed — 
is  partly  illustrated  from  a fragment  which,  in 
1873,  when  I sketched  it,  was  in  good  prosor- 
vation.”  Times  of  restoration,  and  times  of 
neglect,  have  common  and  special  perils. 

The  original  drawings  for  plan,  elevations,  and 
sections  (plates  3,  4,  and  5)  were  prepared  to  a 
scale  of  8 ft.  to  an  inch.  The  scale  for  elevations 
of  bays  of  the  nave,  transept,  sanctuary,  &c. 
(plates  12,  17,  23,  28,  33,  38),  was  2 ft.  to  an 
incli,  as  also  that  for  the  tower ; that  fur  the 
porches  (plates  6,  7,  and  9),  and  the  slype  (plate 
30),  1 in.  toafoot; — the  same  scale  asfordetaiis 
uf  windows  generally  (plates  20,  22,  40,  41,  45, 
53,  54,  &c.),  and  for  tho  ai’cado  (plate  4i). 

At  tho  present  time,  reproductions  of  such 
drawings  for  publication  seem,  as  a matter  of 
course,  to  bo  work  cut  ont  for  one  or  another  of 
the  processes  where  reduction  cau  ho  made  by 
photography.  Mr.  Neale  sums  up  tho  case  for 
photolithography  in  prefatory  remarks,  no  donbt 
written  after  experience  had  tested  his  con- 
victions : — “Its  advantages  arc  (1)  that  the 
original  drawings  being  made  to  a largo  scale, 
more  detail  and  accuracy  can  be  shown  than  if 
the  drawings  had  been  made  to  the  reduced  scale 
and  (2)  that  tho  copies  are  facsimiles  of  my 
original  drawings, — thus  any  chance  of  addi- 
tional drawing  or  touching  np  by  the  litho- 
grapher has  been  aveided.”  The  process  hardly 
needs  to  bo  described  at  length.  By  the  aid  of 
the  sun  an  accurate  reduction  of  a drawing  is 
obtained.  As  throughout  this  negative,  the  lines 
of  tho  drawing  reproduced  are  transparent,  the 
solution,  on  the  sensitised  paper  placed  against 
the  negative,  is  hardened  by  tho  action  of  light 
whore  the  lines  occur;  and  then  tho  other  parts 
are  washed  away  by  floating  the  paper  in  warm 
water.  The  transfer  leaves  lines  in  gi'easy  ink 
on  the  stone,  and  wetting,  inking,  and  printing 
take  place  as  in  all  lithography. 

In  the  reductions  from  the  original  drawings, 

an,  attempt  has  apparently  been  made  to  secure 
uuifonnity  of  scale  for  similar  subjects, — the 
uniform  size  of  the  plates  of  course  determining 
what  the  precise  extent  of  the  reduction  should 

be.  The  8 ft.  to  an  inch  of  the  general  drawings 
has  become  almost  exactly  20  ft.  to  an  inch  ; the 
2 ft.  to  an  inch  for  the  bays  almost  exactly  4 ft. 
to  an  inch.  Some  adjustments  have  been  made 
by  treating  the  margins  of  the  plates  as  slightly 
elastic.  Still,  in  reducing  the  porches  (plates 
6,  7,  9)  to  a scale  of  about  2 ft.  to  an  inch,  the 
quasi-procrusteau  process  has  resulted  in  three 
different  scales, — tho  extreme  variation  being 
about  l-40tli  of  an  inch  to  tho  foot.  Tho 
scales  pat  on  the  drawings  have  been 
I’oduced  with  the  drawings  themselves,  and  tell 
at  once,  that  tho  original  drawing  and  camera 
have  not  been  put  exactly  in  the  relative  position, 
in  which  the  size  marked  on  the  glass  would 
have  been  exactly  occupied  by  the  imago  of  tho 
drawing.  The  scale  of  the  carving, — where  the 
smallest  reduction  has  been  made  is  three-fourths 
(‘75)  of  the  real  size ; the  scale  of  the  general 
drawings  where  the  greatest  reduction  has  been 
made  is  two-fiftbs  (’-I)  of  the  original ; and  there 
are  several  intermediate  varieties  ; details  one- 
half  (-5)  ; mouldings  one-third  (-33) ; stained 
glass  five-eighths  (-635).  In  order  to  obtain 
proper  proportion  in  the  photographs,  each 


ordinary  plate  was  divided  into  two  pieces, 
some  plates  into  three,  and  the  double  plates  into 
five  or  six.  Junctions  would  bo  made  in  the 
interspaces  between  the  subjectswhere possible, 
and  then  there  would  evidently  be  less  demand 
for  delicate  management,  than  when  a di’awing 
was  cut  across  again  and  again  (plates  3,  4,  &c.). 

Photolithogi’aphy, — as  becomes  a young  giant 
now  veiy  powerful,  albeit  not  mixing  mucli  in 
architectural  matters  till  about  ten  years  ago, — 
visits  with  penalties  all  who  fail  to  follow  good 
counsel.  Plato  33,  a very  good  ch’awing,  but 
without  sufficient  fu'mneBS  and  evenness  of  line 
to  stand  reduction,  has  suffered  in  the  process. 
Plate  26,  a rei'troduction  of  one  of  the  drawings 
for  which  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  R.I.B.A.  was 
awarded,  was  more  striking  in  its  original  form. 
The  surfaces  between  the  lines  were  bi’oader, 
and  consequently  the  lines,  e.xpr’essing  colour 
in  the  tile-work,  did  not  overpower  tho  ontlinos 
of  tho  architectural  forms;  some  of  the  colour 
and  texture  lines  have  coalesced,  and  disturbed 
the  proper  relation  of  form,  shadow,  and  colour 
in  the  drawing, — still  of  much  excellence,  and 
as  an  architectural  record  of  extreme  interest. 
The  same  class  of  risk  has  affected  plate  4.  The 
buildings  iu  the  fore-front,  being  forced  forward 
by  increased  elaboration  of  the  surface,  the 
very  considerable  reduction  has  drawn  together- 
lines  originally  -widely  separated.  In  part  of 
plate  14 — a greater  degree  of  reduction  has 
apparently  been  contemplated,  and  tho  lines 
come  out  unduly  vigorous.  Photography  is 
itself  responsible  for  some  falling  short  at 
times, — as  iu  tho  right  half  of  plate  2,  where  a 
dull  grey  day  probably  prevented  the  lines  being 
cub  out  as  sharply  as  might  be  w’ished.  Clean, 
firm  handling, — force  of  line  carefully  regulated 
to  suit  the  extent  of  the  reduction  proposed, — 
gives  an  air  of  mastery  to  such  plates  as  6,  7,  9, 
12,  38,  and  to  such  detail  drawings  as  plates  22, 
57,  &c., — -which  could  not  he  improved. 

As  a lithograph  is  printed  on  soft  porous 
paper,  tho  ink  hardens  in  tho  paper,  and 
(loos  not  set  off.  Tissue  guards  do  nob 
therefore  make  life  burdensome  in  using 
plates  2,  3,  &c.,  as  may  happen  to  a tender  con- 
science using  doubled  plates  of  forcible  steel 
engravings.  Indiarubber  backing  secures  a flat 
page  for  such  plates  of  a total  size  of  22  in.  by 
30  in.  These  aro  not  by  any  means  mere  odd 
and  trivial  details,  interesting  only  to  bibliophi- 
lists.  The  question  of  size  has  not  a little  to  do 
with  a work  of  this  kind,  as  it  controls  the  scale 
of  tho  drawings,  and  consequently  tho  thorough- 
uoss  of  tho  illustrations.  The  excellent  qualitiea 
in  Mr.  Kell’s  lithography  have  already  been 
generally  mentioned;  but  one  of  the  chief 
merits  must  not  pass  without  special  I'emai'k. 
The  plates,  in  Mr.  Neale’s  handsome  folio,  have 
about  90  superficial  inches  more  area  than  thoso 
of  the  largest  book  of  photolithograi^hs  hitherto 
published. 


OTHER  ILLUSTRATORS. 

It  now  behoves  us, — after  telling  this  story  of 
the  volume  from  its  inception  to  its  binding, — 
to  snake,  as  promised,  some  slight  comparisons 
with  the  labours  of  other  illustrators  of  arebi. 
tectnre.  (1).  Among  books  of  the  same  kind 
one's  memory  naturally  turns  first  to  that  on  the- 
same  subject,  the  set  of  nineteen  plates,  each 
26  in.  by  19  in.,  engraved  by  James  Basire  iu 
1810,  from  the  drawings  of  John  Carter,  and 
published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  with  a 
text  by  Sir  Henry  Englefield  (mainly  from. 
Gongh’s  notes)  in  1813.  No  considerable  find- 
ing fault  with  Carter’s  measurements  is  neces- 
sary; he  was  not  responsible  for  tho  600  ft. 
which  (sec  page  626  of  vol.  xxxv.  of  the  Builder} 
crept  into  tho  text,  and  troubled  many  souls  for 
long.  The  main  dimensions  in  bis  general 
drawings  stand  the  tost  of  comparison  with 
Ml’.  Noalo’s  very  well.  There  are,  indeed,  errors- 
about  which  a good  deal  might  be  said.  Carter 
believed  that  the  two  westeramost  hays  of  the 
ground  story  of  the  Sanctuary  were  open  once, 
and  only  filled  with  m ,dem  blocking  np.  Mr. 
Neale's  plate  33,  and  the  remark  (p.  27)  thereon, 
must  effectually  dispose  of  this  belief, — which 
might  otherwise  be  stoutly  defended  by  anyone 
who  had  never  thought  of  the  forms  of  the  aisles 
adioining: — “ The  stones  of  the  piers  are  bonded 
into  the  tile-work  of  the  filling  in ; they  were 
measured  in  1873,  when  the  old  plaster  was 
removed.”  Showing  the  cloister  arcading  wholly 
clear  of  tho  wall-face  of  the  south  aisle  was 
another  error, — and  a very  natural  one  if  tho 
drawings  to  scale  were  not  carefully  compared 
with  tho  actual  work.  The  strange  relation  of 
the  wall-face  of  tho  cloister,  to  the  general  face 
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f the  aisle  wall  is  shown  mth  much  care  on  IVIr. 
lealo’s  general  plan,  and  by  the  south  elcTation, , 
nd  plates  22  and  23.  The  notes  on  page  17  seem 
0 bo  cictated  by  a desiro  to  answer  a puzzling 
uostion  pat  in  the  Builder,  p.  625,  vol.  xxxv.  : 
lut  they  might  lead  to  further  questioning  and 
.iscussion,  and  the  reasoning,  which  would  go 
o explain  the  positions  of  the  wall  faces  in  the 
loistor  and  above  it,  is  not  hinted  at.  The  dnty 
f noting  Carter’s  other  misapprehensions  may, 
or  the  present,  be  left  thus  imperfectly  per- 
ormed.  The  greatest  defect  is,  that  some  of 
he  details  have  been  badly  seen,  and  that,  con- 
equently,  the  expression  of  tho  architecture  is 
shanged.  Mr.  Neale’s  admirable  drawings  assist 
,o  a greater  distinctness  tho  memory,  which 
lolds  well  tho  effect  of  the  actual  work.  Carter’s 
vould  not  have  the  same  effect.  Tracery  and 
amb-shafts  are  too  clumsy ; the  true  forms  of 
jusps  and  of  all  carving  are  generally  missed ; 
ind  tho  absence  of  jointing  gives  an  unconstruc- 
;ive  aud  unreal  character  to  tho  wall  surfaces, 
irches,  aud  piers.  Mr.  Neale  has  cleverly 
orightened  his  drawings  hy  touches  of  sharp 
shadow,  and  has  cub  out  the  open  arches  by 
suggestion  of  shade,  with  which  it  would  be 
jyper-fastidioasness  to  grumble  i but  broad  aud 
jbroug  cast  shadows,  such  as  Basiro  used,  we 
low  think  best  avoided  in  such  geometrical 
Irawings.  Tho  greatest  difficulty  with  which 
Carter  contended  has  been  eluded  by  showing 
luly  the  work  that  is  on  one  plane,  or  nearly 
50  to  have  shown  aisle  and  transept  windows 
in  the  longituudioal  section,  and  to  have  kept 
them  well  back  from  the  main  arcades  without 
cast  shadows  would  have  been  no  ea.sy  task, — for 
the  nearer  surfaces  are  not  entitled  to  much 
suggestion  of  colour. 

(2.)  -L.  N.  Cottingham's  first  volumo  (1822)  on 
Uonry  YII.’s  Chapel  contained  forty-five  plates, 

23 i in.  by  18  in.,  illustrating  the  exterior  j aud  his 
second  volume  (1829)  twenty-seven  plates  illus- 
trating the  interior.  Tho  original  proposal  was 
to  have  110  plates  in  all, — “ making  an  illustration 
more  extensive,  and  more  complete,  than  has 
ever  yet  boon  bestowed  on  a single  edifice,  in  this 
or  any  other  country”  (Cottiogham’s  Preface, 
1822).  The  spirit  of  tho  architecture  being  well 
caught,  the  book  is  not  likely  to  become  obsolete: 
it  may  even  be  better  appreciated,  fifty  years 
and  more  after  its  publication,  than  ever  before. 
Tho  restoration  of  tho  external  stonework  under 
James  Wyatt  was  carried  on  from  1809  to  1822, 
and  Cottiugham  no  doubt  took  advantage  of  the 
facilities  for  measuring,  as — let  us  hope — some 
003  will  now  get  the  run  of  the  scaffolds,  in  the 
Early  English  bays  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  of  St.  Alban’s.  Plates  12  to  16  (Mr.  Neale) 
show  with  much  completeness  of  detail  tho  bays 
on  the  north  sido.  We  have  noted  already  the 
extent  to  which  the  easternmost  of  the  south 
bays  differ  in  size  from  the  others.  Narrower 
bays  and  sharpened  arches  were  thereafter 
preferred,  and  similar  spacing  was  used  in  the 
Decorated  bays  still  further  eastward.  There 
arc  many  obvious  differences  between  the  north 
bays  and  the  two  latest  south  bays  : observable 
at  a glance — in  mouldiugs  and  other  details.  A 
parallel  set  of  fivo  plates  would  illustrate  tho 
changes  which  had  taken  place,  and  tho  other 
throe  bays  on  tho  sonth  might,  on  more  critical 
questioning,  yield  also  contributions  to  architec- 
tural history.  Henry  Vll.’s  Cliapel,  having 
extreme  external  dimensions  of  128  ft.  east  to 
west,  including  the  vestibule,  and  of  78  ft.  north 
to  south,  is  not  so  large  as  many  a parish  church  ; 
the  general  design,  and  the  talent  of  the  detail, 
deserve,  however,  all  tho  pains  that  Cottiugham 
took,  and  all  the  plates  he  promised.  One  of 
tho  defects  is  tho  want  of  an  easily-recogaisable 
plan  in  tbo  arrangement  of  tho  whole  work, — 
tho  regular  movement  from  -west  to  east  in  Mr. 
Neale’s  plates  is  a particularly  happy  idea. 
Cottingham's  illustrations,  obviously  resulting 
from  genuine  measurement,  are  all  well  laboured, 
aud  well  figured,  aud  on  the  whole  well  dra^n, 
though  cross-hatched  to  death  in  parts ; and 
though  rotten  lines  in  the  early  plates  evince 
weakness  in  the  lithography.  The  author  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  defects,  mentioning  with 
satisfaction  his  “ improved  knowledge  of  the 
process  ” when  contemplating  the  second  volume. 

(3.)  Salzenburg  was  sent  to  Constantinople, 
by  tho  King  of  Prussia,  when  the  repairs  of 
St.  Sophia  were  in  hand  in  1817-‘18,  aud  in  18o4- 
tho  great  monograph  with  plates  (2  ft.  2 in.  by 
1 ft.  7i  in.)  was  published  at  Berlin, — twenty-1 
six  plates  being  devoted  to  St.  Sophia.  About 
a dozen  of  the  plates  arc  engraved, — the  others 
being  shaded  lithographs,  and  litho7ra])lis  in 
colours,  gold,  aud  silver.  The  extreme  dimou- 


sions  of  the  mass  of  buildings  being  about 
•510  ft.  by  390  ft.  (reduced  to  2 ft.  14  in.  by  1 ft. 

74  in.  for  the  plan)  call  for  a double  plate,  with 
a scale  of  in.  to  the  foot.  Tho  same  scale  is 
used  for  all  the  general  drawings, — which,  as 
well  as  tho  engraved  details,  are  very  elegant, 
and  touched  with  firmness  aud  feeling.*  The 
effect  of  tho  architecture  is  well  given,  though 
to  some  English  eyes, — accustomed  to  well 
lettered  and  figured  drawings,  aud  much  minute 
analysis  of  construction, — there  may  ho  some 
suggestion  of  vague  generality.  Tho  mosaics 
occupy  twelve  lavish  plates.  Though  in  chromo- 
lithography  1854  is  not  1878,  tho  execution  of 
plate  27, — the  decoration  of  the  uarthex  over  tuo 
great  door,  the  best  of  all, — compares  well  with 
tho  clever  Irontispiece  of  Mr.  Neale’s  volume, 
printed  from  fourteen  stones,  — a reduced 
ficsimile  of  a panel  of  the  choir  ceiling,  brought 
into  view  in  1875, — tho  perfect  finish  of  which 
has  well  repaid  all  tho  painstaking. 

(4.)  The  Norwegian  Government  work  on 
Throndhjem  Cathedral  consists  of  twenty-eight 
plates,  1 ft.  10  in.  by  1 ft.  2 in.,  by  II.  Schirmer 
and  F.  W.  Schiertz,— all  engraved  hy  our 
.lohu  n.  Le  .Keux.  Tho  church,  350  ft.  long, 
81ft.  wide  across  nave  and  aisles,  and  full  of 
characteristic  design,  would  evidently  supply 
material  for  a larger  work.  Some  of  the 
drawings  are  very  beautiful,  especially  the 
rendering  of  tho  twclfth-century  ornamental 
detail,— hut  detailed  plans,  elevations  of  bays, 
and  complete  details  of  parts,  are  almost 
wholly  wanting. 

(5.)  Tho  great  monograph  of  Chartres, — 
pulliS  par  ordre  deVEmpereur, — issued  from  the 
Imprimcrie  Imperiale  in  parts  from  1850,  is  a 
sample  of  the  sumptuous  works  which  French 
Governments  encourage.  The  numerous  plates, 
—produced  by  engraving,  lithography  in  chalks 
and  colours,  and  by  heliogravure,— are  28  in. 
by  22  in. ; fur  the  architecture,  carved  orna- 
mentation, and  stained  glass,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  B.  A.  Lassus ; and  for  the  sculpture 
proper,  and  the  wall  paintings  of  A.  Duval.  The 
number  of  collaborators,— editors,  draughtsmen, 
eugraverf,  aud  lithographers,  whose  names 
appear, — is  very  considerable.  The  general 
drawings,— to  a scale  of  -OOSm.  pour  m^tre  (’OR 
of  an  iDch  to  a foot  Eoglish),— are  of  a splendour 
befitting  the  majestic  cathedral.  Its  total 
length  is  only  410  ft.,  hut  tho  height  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  is  17-1  ft.  By  the  sido  of  a 
main  mass  of  so  considerable  a height,  tho  378  ft. 
total  height  of  the  north-west  spire  has  not  all 
the  force  that  might  he  looked  for.  The  extreme 
height  of  St.  Alban’s  tower  Mr.  Neale  gives  as 
143  ft.  7 in.,  from  the  floor-line  under  the  tower 
to  the  top  of  its  parapet.  As  the  top  of  the  nave 
parapet  is  about  68  ft.  from  the  same  floor-hne 
(tho  Sanctuary  parapet  about  78  ft.),  the  restora- 
tion of  high-pitched  roofs,  rising  20  ft.  higher 
as  now  proposed,  must  load  to  some  additions  to 
the  tower  itself,  if  it  is  to  retain  its  present 
power  over  the  immense  structures  beneath  it. 
Such  subjects  as  the  two  towers,— the  old 
aud  the  uov/,— at  Chsrtres,  are  honestly  and 
thoroughlv  delineated.  Tho  rampant  fldclity 
which  marks  nearly  every  plate  of  tho  St. 
Alban’s  volume,  is,  indeed,  absent  _ through- 
out. A curious  inquirer  has  ascertained  that 
the  legend  “measured  and  drawn  to  scale 
on  tho  spot,”  or  its  equivalents,  is  repeated 
thirty-six  times  on  the  plates.  Evidently  no 
disre.spect  was  intended  to  the  other  plates, 
but  “protesting  too  much”  has  its  dangers, 
even  with  such  as  Hamlet’s  mcthcr.  It  must 
bo  confessed,  however,  that  in  such  views  as 
plates  19,  20,  21,  and  22  of  tho  south  porch 
(Chartres),— all  drawn  by  Gauchercl,  and  the 
two  last  engraved  by  him,— tho  leanings  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  work  are  evidenced.  Air,  light, 
aud  shade,  and  masterful  drawing,  are  especially 
demanded  by  such  subjects,  where  large-sized 
Ogui-ea  of  a high  order  of  art  are  not  adornments 
only  of  the  architecture,  but  indispensable  por- 
tions of  it.  St.  Alban’s  does  not  afford  even  an 
average  number  of  specimens  of  figure  sculp- 
ture. There  are  j udicious  and  novel  remarks  hy 
Mr.  Neale  on  p.  3 1,  with  reference  to  the  figures 
in  the  Lady  Chapel  (plate  58).  These  figures 
probably  unique  in  their  position  and  treat- 
ment—aro  the  only  full-length  figures  that  arc 
parts  of  the  fabric.  The  hand  which  shaped  the 
grotesques  (well  sketched  on  plate  60)  and  some 


• Some  few  of  U3  may  rememher  the  reading,  on 
February  5th,  1835,  of  nu  excellent  Sessional  Paper  at 
the  R.I.U.A.,  bringing  Salzenburg’s  work  under  tbenolice 
of  English  architects  immediately  after  the  pubbeation, — 
l.iy  that  good  serrant  of  the  profession  aud  the  Institute, 
Mr.  C.C.  Nelson. 


of  the  heads  on  the  south  of  the  nave,  and  one 
at  least  in  the  south  transept  might,  one  would 
think,  have  done  some  rare  work.  Lassus  put 
much  strength  into  illustrations  of  the  stained 
glass.  Tracings  were  made  from  the  glass,  and 
these  were  reduced, — frequently  to  one-sixth  of 
the  original  size.  The  Tree  of  Jesse,  the  Life 
of  Christ,  and  His  Passion,  filling  the  thi-ee 
great  western  windows  of  the  nave,  are  given  in 
full  colour  in  chromo-lithcgraphy  by  Emile  Beau. 

, The  central  window — “Tho  Life” — works  out 
to  the  reduced  scale,  6 ft.  high  by  25  in.  wide, 
being  given  in  five  sections;  the  actual  window 
is  about  36  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in.  St.  Alban’s  is 
out-distanced  here  again;  plates  24  and  25 Lave 
the  merit  of  introducing  a pleasant  variety  of 
subject,  and  of  recording  some  pretty  patterns 
of  fil'toenth-contury  glass  quarries,  aud  tho 
building  would  not  allow  any  one  to  do  more  ; — 
once  it  may  have  rivalled  Chartres  itself. 

(6.)  The  chm-ch  at  Monreale  furnished  ninety 
lithographed  plates,  28  in.  by  20  in.,  published 
at  Palermo,  in  1859,  under  Gravina’s  direction. 
Although  this  work  could  not  be  passed  over  in 
taking  stock  of  notable  illustrations  of  notable 
buildings,  it  would  be  difficult  to  put  it  into  tho 
first  rank  of  our  illustrations.  The  architecture 
of  nave  and  cloister  is  not  without  a certain 
amount  of  expressiveness;  but  the  architectural 
features  did  not  take  the  first  place  in  the  mind 
of  tlio  designer,  and  the  mosaic  decorations, 
subordinating  form  to  eolenr,  have  the  eamo 
proniinenco  in  tho  volumo  that  they  have  in  the 
actual  work.  The  general  drawings,  to  a scale 
of  l-200th  (about  yV  in.  to  a foot),  aro  really 
diagrams, — to  illnstrato  the  positions  in  which 
the  mosaics  may  be  found  ; purely  architectural 
and  constructional  details  are  not  hunted  down 
with  fervour.  Gravina  at  plate  22  gets  clear  of 
tlio  architecture,  and  deals  with  tho  mosaics. 
As  tho  scale  is  small,  and  they  are  too  evidently 
ground  out  with  patient  labour,  the  illustrations 
fail  to  convoy  to  the  full  tho  impression  of  inag- 
nificenco,  w’hich  might  have  been  looked  for 
from  their  number  and  unstinted  completeness 
of  finish. 

(7.)  A description  of  Sharpe’s  “ Architectural 
Parallels”  would  be  a lengthy  paper;  Ictus  bo 
contented  with  six  notes: — (1.)  The  work  was 
published  in  1818,  and  contains  121  plates  22  in. 
by  15  in.,  with  a supplement  of  sixty  plates  of 
full-sized  mouldings.  (2.)  There  was  no  inten- 
tion to  make  a complete  monograph  of  any  build- 
ing. The  nave,  choir,  and  south  transept  of 
Tiutom  have  fifteen  plates  devoted  to  them,  and 
out  of  these, — the  largest  number  devoted  to  any 
building, — eight  are  perspective  views.  Parts 
of  buildings, — such  as  the  naves  of  Fountains, 
Kirkctall,  Byland,  Bridlington,  and  St.  Mary’s, 
York,— such  as  the  choirs  of  Whitby,  Eievaulx, 
Netley,  Guishorough,  Selby,  and  Howdeu, — have 
been  selected,  in  order  that  a series  of  parallel 
examples,  of  different  dates  but  of  somewhat 
similar  scale,  should  receive  about  the  same 
e.xtent  of  illustration.  (3.)  Fountains,  — the 
largest  of  tho  churches, — is  358  ft.  long  inside, 
and  129  ft.  across  the  transepts.  Tintern, — tie 
most  completely  illustrated, — is  228  ft.  long, 
151  ft.  across  tho  transepts,  and  75  ft.  across 
nave  and  aisles.  (4.)  The  buildings  are  mostly 
ruined  abbey  churches.  Out  of  tho  thirteen 
buildings  most  fully  illustrated,  tho  naves  of 
Bridlington  and  Howden,  aud  Selby, — tho  most 
perfect  monastic  church  remaining  in  York- 
shirc, — form  the  only  exceptions.  (5.)  Tho 
views  show,  with  considerable  skill,  and,  no 
doubt,  with  complete  literalness,  the  actual 
state  of  the  buildings  tliirty  years  ago  ; but  tho 
geometrical  illusti’ations  aro  all  restorations. 
Fountains,— roofless,  with  shattered  aisle  vaults, 
missing  gable  courses,  and  ragged  fringes  of 
tracery  in  tho  arch  of  the  great  west  window, — 
reappears  with  completed  vaults,  restored  para- 
pets and  gable  courses,  and  all  traces  of  the 
later  window  swept  away,  in  order  that  a com- 
plete example  of  tho  twelfth-century  arcliitcc- 
turo  may  be  presented.  Tliis  rule, — of  drawing 
each  building  as  it  probably  was  when  complete 
and  new, — is  followed  steadily  throughout. 
(6.)  The  drawings  are  almost  all  lithographs, 
drawn  on  stone  under  tho  direction  of  tho 
author,  and  many  bear  such  well-known  names 
as  It.  J.  Withers,  T.  Austin.  . . . The  admirable 
author  and  man,  who  thus  oxpounded  “ paral- 
lelism ” at  the  beginning  and  end  of  thirty 
years,  always  felt  satisfaction  when  ho  saw  that 
his  lesson  had  been  w'ell  taught,  and  that  tho 
example  which  he  set  of  accuracy  and  fulness  of 
illustration  was  well  followed.  This  satisfac- 
tion can  now  find  no  expression  for  our  ears.  It 
is,  however,  still  possible  to  link  tho  present 
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with  an  earlier  day  by  mentioning  a well  known 
■\\  orL,  kindred  in  sjiirifc  to  Jlr.  Sharpe’8,  of  which 
the  author  is  still  living  among  us. 

plates  of  “ The  Churches  of  the 
MuUlleAges,  by  E.  Bowman  and  J.  S.  Crowther, 
were  published  over  four  lustres  since,  and  illus- 
trate  fourteen  churches,— eight  in  Lincolnshire, 
tvvo  in  vVaiwickshire,  and  four  in  other  counties. 
They  are  almost  all  parish  churches, — some  of 
no  great  size  : so  that  the  class  of  subject  pre- 
vents the  work  joining  the  highest  rank  of 
monographs, — however  much  its  execution  en- 
titles  it  to  honour.  The  grand  church  at  Heck- 
i^gton,  the  largest  except  Nantwich, — is  only 
1/1  ft.  by  90  ft.  5 and  not  one  of  the  buildings 
has  that  “guinea  stamp,” — the  possession  of  a 
triforiom  stage.  Eeckington  comes  in  for 
thirty-eight  plates,  21i  in.  by  13^  in.,  and  seven 
other  buildings  for  between  fifteen  and  seven. 
Grouping,  by  means  of  an  index,  makes 
the  whole  into  an  illustrated  glossary, — showing 
the  treatment  of  parts  of  bnildings  at  different 
dates ; and,  not  the  less,  the  variations  from 
solidity  to  lightness,  the  methods  of  grouping, 
&c.,  in  such  buildings,  through  a century  and  a 
half.  The  early  forms  of  true  Pointed  art  at 
Prampton  pass  into  the  Transition  towards 
Geometrical  in  Etton  ; Threckingham  affords  a 
rare  tower  and  spire  in  Geometrical ; and  there 
is  very  fine  fully-developed  Geometrical  at 
Temple  Balsall.  Ewerby  and  Heckiogton,  with 
parts  of  others  (Frampton,  for  instance),  deal 
fully  with  the  perfect  work  of  Curvilinear  date, 
which  had  the  best  affection  of  the  authors. 
Cloy-next-the-Sea  is  followed  by  Nantwich, 
which  brings  some  characteristic  Perpendicular 
on  the  scene.  The  chalk  lithographic  views  by 
G.  Hawkins  do  not  interest  so  much  as  the  well- 
measured  and  well-drawnline  drawings, — plans, 
elevations,  and  sections,  details  of  windows  and 
doorways,  arcades  and  buttresses,  and  a general 
collection  of  mouldings, — leaving  in  the  instances 
of  full  illustration  little  to  wish  for.  The  build- 
ings  are  a little  restored  into  comeliness,  as  then 
seemed  proper  in  all  eyes  in  such  drawings. 
The  “ get  up  ” shows  some  influence  of  “ The 
Parallels  ” in  minor  matters,  such  as  the  broad, 
black  shadows  in  the  figare-drawings,  with  very 
slight  suggestions  of  shade.  The  signatures  of 
the  bright,  clean  drawings  on  the  stone  are  not 
without  hints  in  their  way.  The  name  of  James 
Fowler  (now  of  Louth,  and  well  famed)  is 
appended  to  careful  draughtsmanship  on  the 
plates  of  Heckiogton,  Nantwich,  and  others. 

These  reminiscences  might  be  enlarged  to 
almost  any  extent  by  casting  a wide  enough 
net,— not  that  such  examples  of  the  completest 
sort  of  English  illustrations  are  not  all  too  rare; 
but  enough  has  been  done  to  show  things  in  pro- 
portion, and  to  stimulate  momorios.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Neale  belongs  to  the  English  type, 
acting  under  his  own  direction,  and  obtaining  no 
direct  aid  from  Government  or  monarch;  also 
that  ho  has  shown  what  may  he  looked  upon  as 
English  leanings  and  preferences  in  other  things. 
The  new  book  on  St.  Alban’s  is  neither  in  super- 
ficial dimension,  nor  in  number  of  plates,  the 
largest,  nor  in  style  of  production  the  moat  mag- 
nificent  of  the  modem  architectural  monographs, 
but  it  mast  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  those  of 
the  first  rank,  and  fairly  entitled  to  a place 
among  such  as  those  brought  forward  for  com- 
parison. In  some  respects,  indeed,  it  can  claim 
to  be  considered  unique  among  English  books  of 
its  class.^  It  supplies  the  most  thorough  set  of  such 

illustrationsyetproducedamongus, —illustrations 

of  the  entire  fabric  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
Medieval  structures,  of  immense  extent,  with 
parts  of  many  dates,  and  singularly  full  of  varied 
detail.  The  analysis  of  architectural  details  is 
exhaustive ; — such  perfect  completeness  as  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  of  the  porches,  for 
instance,  makes  plates  6 to  11  models,  that  care 
and  skill  will  not  really  surpass.  The  drawings, 
as  wo  see  them,  are,  moreover,  in  every  sense 
the  real  and  unaided  work  of  the  author.  "VYe 
ought  not  to  omit  to  joiu  thanks  to  commenda- 
tion for  a considerable  task  well  performed,  and 
to  wish  Mr.  Neale,  in  hie  career  as  an  architect, 
the  good  fortune  that  should  properly  follow 
studies  so  earnestly  pursued,  and  already  so 
fruitful. 
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Farbold.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  at  Parbold,  near  Wigan,  dedicated  to 
All  Saints,  was  laid  on  the  7th  inst.  The  church 
will  seat  about  300  people.  It  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  western  tower,  and  spire,  and  is  being 
erected  by  Mr.  Hugh  Ainscoiigh,  of  Lancaster 
House,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby 
architect,  Liverpool.  ' 


KILLING  AND  WOUNDING  ON  THE 
PLATFORM. 

In  what  respect  docs  prevontible  fatal  acci- 
dent  differ  from  manslaughter?  Not  at  all,  we 
have  always  maintained,  in  its  moral  aspect. 
The  crime  is  the  same.  But  the  difficulty  that 
arises  regards  the  identification  of  the  criminals, 
and,  very  often,  the  criminality  has  to  be  divided 
over  so  large  a number  of  persons,  that  not  only 
is  punishment  out  of  the  question,  but  the  sense 
of  responsibility  itself  is  frittered  away.  There 
are  many  cases  of  manslaughter  in  which  society 
18  the  criminal.  An  appreciation  of  this  truth, 
in  fact,  underlies  all  recent  efforts  to  protect 
human  life  and  welfare  by  new  legislation. 
Such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  public  health, 
to  the  seaworthiness  of  vessels,  to  the  safety  of 
miners,  to  the  guarding  of  machinery  in  motion, 
to  the  fabrication,  store,  and  carriage  of  ex- 
plosive substances,  to  the  constrnction  and 
working  of  railways.  Our  statute-books  are 
laden  with  numerous  'measures  passed  within 
the  last  few  years  on  these  topics;  the  pre- 
amble to  each  of  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  language, — “ Whereas  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  take  heed  that  none  of  its 
citizens  suffer  death  from  the  neg’ect  of  proper 
precautions  for  public  safety.” 

It  may  be  difficult  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  how  far  this  view  of  the  case  has  come 
to_  form  an  integral  element  of  public  con- 
science.  The  spread  of  the  doctrine  has  been 
slow.  And,  as  is  so  generally  the  case  in 
England,  it  has  rather  been  as  question  of  detail 
than  as  question  of  principle  that  it  has  made 
such  way  as  is  really  the  case.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  matter  should  be  looked  at  in  block. 
The  old  idea  was,  that  no  one  had  a right  to 
meddle  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  a 
house,  a factory,  a mine,  or  an  establishment  of 
any  kind.  ^ A man  had  a right  to  his  own  opinion 
as  to  draining  his  house,  or  calling  in  a doctor 
to  his  child,  or  allowing  his  workpeople  to  run 
more  or  less  risk.  One  by  one  all  these  items 
of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  individual  to  do  all 
the  passive  harm  in  his  power  have  been  broken 
down.  But  we  are  yet  far  from  the  state  of 
things  when  it  shall  be  inscribed  in  large  letters 
on  every  church,  market-place,  factory,  public 

hall,  or  other  place  where  men  congregate, 

" England  expects  that  every  man  shall  do  his 
duty  in  preventing  all  prevontible  calamity  that 
thre.atens  himself  or  his  follows.” 

If  this  ever  were  fully  brought  home  to  the 
public  conscience— that  is  to  say,  to  the  private 
conscience  of  every  individual,  we  should  put  a 
stop  to  a class  of  terrible  sources  of  personal 
injury  which  strike  down  more  than  two  daily 
victims.  Of  What  are  called  “ platform  acci- 
dents on  railways,”  the  number  that  has  occurred 
during  the  years  1872—1875  has  been  steadily 
on  the  increase.  From  “falling  between  the 
carnages  and  platform,”  and  from  “falling  on 
to  the  platform,  &c.,”  261  passengers  have  been 
killed,  and  1,026  injured,  in  those  four  years. 
During  the  same  period  seventy-seven  railway 
servants  have  been  killed,  and  165  have  been 
injured,  by  “falling  or  being  caught  between 
vehicles  and  platforms.”  The  numbers  seem  at 
first  sight  to  tell  heavily  against  the  passengers 
as  compared  to  the  railway  servants.  But  on 
reflection,  the  balance  turns  rather  in  the  other 
direction.  The  number  of  the  railway  servants 
in  1875  was  estimated  at  280,000.  The  number 
of  passenger  journeys  iu  that  year  was  1,363,000 
per  diem.  By  this  latter  figure,  therefore,  we 
have  to  divide  the  number  1,290,  while  the 
number  2 12  has  to  be  divided  by  280,000.  Thus, 
while  the  fraction  or  '00093,  represents 

the  risk  of  the  passenger  from  this  class  of  acci- 
dent,the  fraction  or  '00086,  represents 

the  risk  of  the  railway  servant  from  the  same 
cause.  And  as  the  latter  are  exposed  to  the  risk 
for  the  whole  period  of  the  day,  while  the  latter 
are  only  on  the  average  travelling  for  about 
twelve  miles,  the  actual  individual  risk  appears 
to  be  pretty  evenly  distributed.  The  familiarity 
with  danger  that  breeds  an  unwholesome  con- 
tempt,  in  the  case  of  the  railway  servant,  may 
be  set  off  against  the  nervous  alarm  of  the  in- 
experienced  passenger.  But  tho  above  features 
deal  with  only  a portion  of  the  case.  During 
the  four  years  in  question,  138  passengeis  were 
killed,  and  98  injured,  while  crossing  the  line  at 
stations;  618  servants  of  the  compauies  were 
killed,  and  602  were  injured,  “ whOst  crossing  or 
standing  on  the  line.”  These  figures,  treated  as 
before,  give  the  decimals  '00017  and  '00013  as 
ihe  respective  co-efficients  of  casualty  from 


crossing  the  lino  in  the  case  of  the  railway  pas- 
senger and  the  railivay  servant. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  cause  of  death  or 
wounds,  we  have  thus  almost  exactly  a dady 
casualty  arising  from  a source  of  danger  that 
is  almost  wholly  preventible.  This  class  of 
collisions  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  habitual 
disregard  of  regulations.  At  almost  every  rail- 
way-station  we  see  placards  prohibiting  the 
crossing  of  the  rails.  At  every  station  we  see 
the  servants  of  the  company  disregarding  the 
injunction.  At  many  we  see  them  aiding  the 
passengers  to  do  the  same.  Either  the  placards 
should  be  removed,  and  the  passengers  openly 
told  to  look  out  for  their  own  safety,  or  the 
regulations  should  bo  enforced  on  passengers 
and  servants  alike,  even  at  the  expense  of  some 
increase  of  the  staff  of  the  latter. 

The  platform  accidents,  including  the  catching 
between  carriages,  are  nearly  the  same  in  total 
amount,  thoughdiffering  in  distribution,  as  those 
above  considered.  During  tho  four  years  under 
notice  they  amounted  in  all  to  383  per  annum, 
against  36-i  of  the  crossing  accidents.  It  is  to 
these  platform  casualties  that  public  attention 
has  recently  been  so  sharply  called  by  the 
killing  of  a venerable  and  benevolent  gentleman, 
whose  loss  many  persons  have  deep  reason  to 
deplore.  _ And  hardly  is  Sir  Francis  Goldsmid 
laid  in  bis  tomb,  before  the  Board  of  Trade  are 
presented  with  the  report  of  Colonel  Yolland  on 
the  death  of  William  Searle  at  the  Tomham- 
green  Station  of  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway  while  attempting  to  enter  a passenger 
train  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  District 
Company.  These  two  deaths  are  directly  attri- 
butable  to  sonrees  of  danger  which  have  been 
distinctly  pointed  out.  They  were  both  within 
the  category  of  preventible  death.s,  if  proper 
precautions  had  been  taken.  W'^ere  the  railway 
companies  independent  of  any  control,  and  were 
the  application  of  penalty  in  case  of  injury  as 
sharp  and  sudden  in  this  country  as  is  the  case 
in  France,  a verdict  of  manslaughler  would  have 
been  returned  against  the  directors,  engineer, 
and  manager  of  the  line  on  which  the  deaths 
occurred  in  each  case,  and  against  those  of  the 


company  owning  tho  carriages  composing  n 
train  in  the  case  of  Searle.  As  it  is,  the  contn 


lu  uuo  uaee  oi  oeaxie.  ./ls  id  is,  cne  contr 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  sanctioned  by  Parlii 
ment,  is  just  sufficiently  effective  to  remove 
very  grave  legal  responsibility  from  the  parth 
concerned,  while  it  has  proved  to  be  utterly  ii 
efficient  as  to  removing  an  ascertained  cause  < 
danger. 

It  is  here,  then,  that  it  is  desirable  for  th 
public  to  be  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  fact 
of  the  case  than  it  actually  is. 

The  floors  of  our  railway  carriages  are  on  a 
average  from  3 ft.  6 in.  to  4 ft.,  or  even  4 fi 
in.,  above  the  level  of  tho  rails.  To  climb  u 
this  height  is  not,  indeed,  quite  so  hard  a tas 
as  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a coach.  But  it  is  fa 
more  serious  an  undertaking  than  it  is  to  ente 
the  inside  of  a coach  or  carriage,  with  whicl 
operation  the  conveyance  of  the  first  and  secont 
class  passenger  may  be  most  properly  compared 
To  assist  the  climbers  two  steps  are  usualb 
attached  to  the  carriage,  one  at  the  height  o: 
about  2 ft.  above  the  rails,  and  the  other  a fooi 
higher.  In  many  carriages  cue  or  both  of  thest 
steps  are  replaced  by  a board  running  the  wholf 
length  of  the  carriage.  For  the  convenience  ol 
passengers,  however,  the  great  appliance  is  the 
platform.  From  the  earliest  commencement  oi 
the  carriage  of  passengers  on  railways  it  became 
clear  that  a roofed  space,  containing  a platform 
affording  an  easy  entrance  to  the  carriages, 
must  replace  the  old  footway,  or  gateway  of  the 
inn  yard.  As  railways  sprang  up  under  the 
care  of  different  engineers,  each  jealous  of  his 
own  opinion,  and  perhaps  too  regardless  of  that 
of  his  brother,  different  ideas  were  adopted  as 
to  the  platform.  On  the  Continent  generally, — 
certainly  on  all  the  Italian  railways, — the  level 
of  the  platform  is  only  some  10  iu.  above  that  of 
the  rails,  and  the  dwarf  side  wall  which  sup- 
ports it  is  2 ft.  7i  in.  from  the  rail.  There  is 
thus  left  a height  of  a yard  or  more  for  the 
passenger  to  climb.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  entrapped 
between  tho  steps  of  the  carriage  and  the  plat- 
form. And  every  one  being  accastomed  to  the 
same  method  of  entering  a carriage,  accident 
from  expecting  one  thing,  and  meeting  another, 
does  not  arise.  And  on  the  railways  of  Italy 
the  wise  provision  is  made  compulsory  that  the 
passenger  platforms  shall  be  18  ft.  wide  at  the 
least. 

On  the  English  lines  the  arrangement  of  ths 
platform  varies  to  a great  extent.  This  variation 
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is  the  direct  cause  of  many  casualties.  Itwould 
be  better  for  the  public  that  the  worst  form  of 
platform  existing  among  us  should  be  made 
normal,  than  that  this  variety  should  exist.  But 
the  travelling  public  have  the  right  to  demand 
that  the  best  form  of  platform  should  be  made 
normal  and  compulsory. 

On  the  South-Western  line,  on  which  the  two 
fatal  casualties  referred  to  took  place,  the  usual 
height  of  the  platform  is  1 ft.  9 in.  above  the 
rails,  and  the  platform-wall  is  at  a distance  of 
28  in.  from  the  rail.  This  allows  of  a clearance 
of  some  3 in.  between  the  step  or  longitudinal 
board  and  the  platform,  a clearance  which  is 
enough  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  carriage  more 
difficult  than  if  Isss  room  were  left;  far  too 
much  for  the  mere  requirements  of  running 
clear ; aud  entirely  inadequate  to  afford  any 
possibility  of  escape  to  any  one  falling  between 
the  platform  and  tho  train.  A more  general 
and  more  convenient  height  for  the  surface  of 
tho  passenger-platform  is  2 ft.  10  in.  above  tho 
rails.  This  only  requires  an  ascent  of  abont  a 
foot  to  the  floor  of  tho  carriage,  which  is  a great 
convenience  for  entering,  aud  still  more  for 
quitting,  a vehicle.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  passenger  have 
been  more  fully  provided  for  by  the  original 
platforms  and  carriages  of  the  Great  Western 
Bailway  than  on  any  other  English  line.  Mr. 
Brunei  not  only  raised  his  platform  to  the  level, 
or  even  a little  above  the  level,  of  tho  floor  of 
the  carriage,  but  lie  made  the  planking  or 
flagging  to  project  over  the  side  wall,  so  as  to 
come  close  to  the  side  of  the  carriage.  All  that 
was  needful  by  way  of  clearance  was,  that  the  ' 
carriage-door  should  swing  clear  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  platform.  Tho  maximum  of  comfort 
was  here  combined  with  perhaps  the  maximum  of 
safety.  At  the  same  time  the  platform-wall 
could  be  kept  so  far  from  tho  rails  that  a child, 
or  even  a man,  might  lie  between  the  two  un- 
injured by  the  passage  of  a carriage. 

Neither  the  general  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  tho  accidents  which  have  occurred, 
year  by  year,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  nor  the 
report  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Eailway 
Accidents,  is  so  framed  as  to  enable  any  one  to 
institute  a comparison  between  the  relative 
safety  of  different  lines.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  the  tables  had  been  expressly  drawn  up  so 
as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  any  such  com- 
parison.s.  If  the  accidents  of  each  class  were 
distributed  not  only  per  class  but  per  line  on 
which  they  occurred,  a very  simple  calculation 
would  show  tho  relative  safety  of  different 
arrangements.  When  extended  over  a series  of 
years,  such  a comparison  would  prove  in  the 
highest  degree  instructive.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  ' 
platform  accidents,  if  they  were  distributed 
according  to  the  lines  on  which  they  occurred 
(which  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  reporters 
to  do),  and  then  reduced  to  a ratio  proportionate 
to  the  traffic,  we  should  at  once  obtain  a valuable 
indication  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  protec- 
tion to  the  passengers  afforded  by  each  of  the 
systems  above  indicated,  or  by  any  modification 
of  the  same.  We  should  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Great  Western  system  is  the  safest 
employed  in  this  country,  although  fewer  grave, 
but  possibly  more  light,  aceidents  would  occur 
on  the  low  Continental  platforms.  But  this  can 
be  little  more  than  a guess,  in  the  absence  of 
that  digestion  of  their  own  returns  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
make.  Again,  we  should  hold  that  while  the 
mode  of  involving  the  travellers  in  the  most 
danger  is  to  allow  different  heights  of  platform 
to  be  adopted  at  the  caprice  of  each  manager, 
the  21.in.  'platform  is  the  one  which  combines 
the  greatest  amount  of  danger  and  discomfort 
with  the  least  advantage  of  any  kind.  Here 
again,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  verdict 
of  statistics. 

The  question  of  continuous  foot-board  is  not 
altogether  independent  of  that  of  construction 
of  platform.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Rail- 
way Accidents  assert  “ there  are  only  two 
ways  by  which  accidents  of  tho  first  class 
(falling  between  carriages  aud  platform)  can  be 
wholly  pi'evented  ; namely,  either  by  abolishing 
platforms  altogether,  or  else  by  putting  it  out 
of  the  power  of  passengers  to  open  tho  doors 
of  railway  carriages,  aud  excluding  intending 
passengers  from  tho  platform,  save  when  the 
train  is  at  rest.  One  or  other  of  these  systems 
is  adopted  on  some  Continental  railways,  but 
public  feeling  in  this  country  would  be  so  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  them  here  that  the 
attempt,  even  if  practicable,  would  be  un- 
desirable.” Of  course,  if  there  be  no  platform 


there  can  be  no  fall  between  a platform  and 
a carriage,  but  it  is  almost  trifling  with  a serious 
question  to  make  such  a remark  as  this.  It  is 
incorrect,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  Continental 
railways  goes,  to  speak  of  them  as  having  no 
platfox'ms ; although  we  have  said  that  these 
constructions  are  generally  very  low.  “But 
a third  alternative,”  the  Report  goes  on  to  say, 
“already  resorted  to  by  several  railway 
companies,  would,  if  generally  adopted,  do 
a great  deal  to  lessen  the  evil ; and  that  is  the 
provision  of  continuous  footboards  of  sufficient 
width.  Objections  of  different  kinds  are  urged 
against  the  use  of  sneh  footboards,  bat  we  con- 
fidently believe  that  the  companies  will  come 
to  acknowledge  universally  that  they  arc 
desirable.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  be  empowered  to  enforce  their 
adoption  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the 
traffic  are  such  as  to  render  them  necessary  for 
tho  safety  of  passengers.”  With  all  respect  for 
the  Royal  Commission,  the  above  is  but  a hasty 
and  superficial  statement.  Who  is  to  judge  of 
circumstances  such  as  to  render  footboards 
necessary?  If  this  is  to  be  remitted  to 
tho  Board  of  Trade  to  decide,  it  shonld 
be  so  stated  in  plain  terms.  The  recom- 
mendation as  it  stands  is  too  vague  to  have 
any  utility.  Few  persons  who  have  had  to 
climb  from  tho  ground,  or  from  a very  low 
platform,  on  to  a railway  carriage,  will  gainsay 
the  fact  that  a continuons  footboard  is  a great 
convenience  and  advantage.  But  it  may  bo 
fairly  doubted  whether  this  is  the  case  with  two 
footboards,  one  above  the  other.  And  if  it  be 
only  the  lower  step,  say  at  2 ft.  from  tho  ground, 
that  is  replaced  by  tho  continuous  footboard,  as 
in  many  of  the  London  and  South-Western  car- 
riages,  the  expedient  becomes  comparatively 
nselesa,  if  not  a source  of  danger,  in  the  stations. 
In  order  to  mount  from  a 21-in.  platform  into  a 
carriage,  the  comfort  of  the  passenger  requires 
that  there  should  bo  a continuous  footboard 
between  the  level  of  the  platform  and  that  of 
the  carriage  floor  ; that  is  to  say,  in  the  place  of 
the  upper  step.  But  in  case  of  having  to  enter 
or  to  leave  a carriage  in  a spot  where  there  is 
no  platform, — a case  which  occasionally  occurs, 
and  which  has  proved  a fertile  source  of  acci- 
dents,— an  upper  footboard,  whether  accom- 
panied by  a lower  one,  or  by  lower  steps,  would 
be  a serious  obstacle.  Again,  the  lower  foot- 
board is  within  1 in.  or  2 in.  of  tho  level  of  tho 
platform,  and  some  3 in.  from  it,  so  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  perplex  than  to  aid  the  descend, 
ing  passenger;  or  even  to  catch  bis  foot  against 
the  iflatform  edge. 

The  original  purpose  of  tho  continuous  foot- 
board was  to  allow  tho  guard  to  pass  along  out- 
side the  train  xvhile  in  motion, — a proceeding 
which  should  be  altogethordiscouraged.  As  far 
as  the  passengers  are  concerned,  the  footboard 
is  a doubtful  convenience,  for  the  reasons  before 
given.  But  if  the  stations  be  so  built  that  the 
floor  of  the  carriage  shall  bo  approximately  on 
tho  level  of  the  platform,  allowing  only  fair 
clearance  for  the  carriage-door  to  open,  the 
question  of  steps  or  footboard  is  deprived  of  any 
importance.  Neither  will  he  used  by  the  pas- 
senger except  in  case  of  a train  stopping  out  of 
a station.  And  another  advantage  is  possible, 
which  would  carry  out  a requisite  for  safety,  at 
which  the  Royal  Commission  hint,  although  they 
gave  no  hope  that  it  is  practically  attainable. 

It  would  bo  perfectly  easy,  iu  the  case  of  a 
platform  approximately  on  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  carriage,  to  provide  a wooden  or 
metal  rail  at  or  close  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, which  might  be  readily  raised  for  3 in.  or 
4 in.  from  its  level.  The  increasing  application 
of  hydraulic  power  would  make  tho  manage- 
ment of  this  moving  rail  perfectly  easy  at  great 
terminal  stations.  On  lino  stations  it  might  be 
moved  by  hand.  The  normal  position  of  this 
rail  would  be  the  elevated  position.  The  result 
would  be,  that  whenever  a train  came  up  to  a 
platform  it  would  be  impossible  to  open  the 
door  of  the  carriages  until  the  rail  was  lowered, 
which  should  not  be  done  by  the  station  servants 
until  the  train  was  at  a stand.  In  the  same 
way  the  raising  of  tho  rail  on  the  departure 
platform  should  be  made  a sine  gud  non  before 
the  engineer  was  allowed  to  start.  Thus  every 
attempt  either  to  enter  or  to  leave  a carriage 
iu  motion  (except  by  jumping  through  the 
window)  would  be  rendered  physically  impos- 
sible. By  tliis  simple  expedient  one  considerable 
source  of  distressing  injury,  and  often  of  fatal 
disaster,  would  bo  entirely  abolished. 

One  objection  only  could  be  urged : “ You 
are  putting  the  companies  to  great  expense.” 


It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the  application 
of  a guard  of  this  kind  to  every  station  plat- 
form would  cost  more  than  the  fitting  of  foot- 
boards, on  oue  agreed  model,  to  the  10,500 
carriages  now  running  on  our  lines  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers.  But  we  demur  to  the 
weighing  of  human  life  and  limb  in  a balance 
so  fine  as  this  against  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  The  reasonable  protection  of  human 
life  is  a duty  to  be  enforced  on  every  com- 
mercial  company.  Just  as  we  are  interfering 
with  the  owners  of  steam  machinery  to  compel 
them  to  place  proper  guards,  iu  order  to  pre- 
vent the  accidents  that  occur,  however  rarely, 
to  their  operatives,  must  wo  compel  the  carrying 
companies  to  place  proper  guards  to  prevent  a 
class  of  accident  which  injures  at  least  one  indi- 
vidual  per  diem.  Let  it  be  done,  by  all  means, 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  But  done  it  must  be, 
or  we  fail  to  prevent  preventible  homicide. 

Countries  far  younger  than  England  in  the 
introduction  and  use  of  railways  are  far  in 
advance  of  England  in  tho  appreciation  of  the 
eventual  importance  of  unity  of  system.  The 
railways  of  Italy  communicate  with  those  of 
Prance  and  of  Germany,  or  at  least  of  Austria. 
There  is  a difference  of  ‘55  in.  between  the 
French  and  the  German  gauge.  A commission 
was  appointed  in  1871,  by  the  Italian  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  to  draw  up  a series  of  regula- 
tions for  the  normal  dimensions  of  tho  Italian 
railways.  Not  only  the  gauge  of  the  way,  bub 
that  of  the  wheels,  the  widths  and  thicknesses 
of  tires,  the  depth  and  width  of  flanges,  the 
height  and  distance  apart  of  buffer  rods,  the 
diameter  of  buffer  heads,  the  height  and  mini- 
mum  width  of  both  passenger  and  goods  plat- 
form, and  their  distance  from  the  nearest  rail, 
are  all  fixed  within  narrow  limits  by  this  Com- 
mission.  The  details  were  revised  in  1877. 
A template  was  also  drawn  up,  showing  the 
fullest  dimension  allowable  for  any  part  of  a 
vehicle  allowed  to  run  on  an  Italian  line,  from 
the  height  of  the  chimney  to  the  width  of  the 
most  prominent  step  or  footboard.  A width  of 
10  ft.,  and  a height  of  14  ft.  3 in.  are  allowed 
for  this  profile  of  the  train,  and  a clearance  of 
6 in.  must  be  left  between  any  structure  con- 
nected with  a railway,  and  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  template  in  question.  Once  for  all, 
a series  of  minute  regulations  is  thus  larid  down 
by  Government  authority.  Every  railway 
engine,  and  every  builder  of  carriages  or 
engines,  is  provided  with  these  regulations. 
Any  vehicle  that  departed  from  the  rule  would 
be  refused  entrance  on  an  Italian  line.  Thus, 
at  tho  expense  of  a certain  amount  of  trouble, 
taken  once  for  all,  that  degree  of  uniformity 
which  is  essential  to  the  public  safety  is  secured 
for  the  railways  of  Italy. 

The  traffic  in  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  heaviest  in  the  world.  With 
nearly  a million  and  a half  of  daily  passenger 
journeys  a loss  of  two  persons  killed  or  wounded 
per  diem  by  platform  and  local  crossing  acci- 
dents may  not  seem  much.  But  it  is  an  unneces- 
sary loss,  and  therefore  is  of  tho  nature  of  man- 
slaughter. Whatever  may  be  said  of  train 
accidents,  these  two  classes  of  casualties  may 
he,  and  therefore  ought  to  be,  effectually  pre- 
vented. We  make  no  special  claim  on  behalf  of 
the  safeguard  which  we  have  now  suggested. 
If  a better  and  a cheaper  one  can  bo  proposed, 
we  shall  bo  the  first  to  prefer  it  to  our  own. 
But  we  are  anxious  to  do  what  lies  in  our  power 
to  awaken  a healthy  action  of  public  opinion  on 
this  subject.  We  wish  to  call  to  mind  the  fact 
that  the  risk  of  human  life,  wilfully  and  un- 
necessary incurred,  iuvolves  a great  responsi- 
bility. Primarily,  no  doubt,  that  responsibility 
weighs  on  the  managers  of  railway  traffic.  But 
in  a country  where  public  opinion  is  so  freely 
outspoken,  a great  share  of  the  responsibility 
lies  on  the  public.  A railway  manager  may  be 
excused,  if  he  is  not  justified,  by  the  plea,  “ The 
public  have  made  no  demand  for  this  or  that 
measure  of  protection.”  Therefore  we  wish  to 
tell  the  public  plainly  that  unless  certain 
changes  are  made,  two  preventible  cases  of 
slaughter  or  maiming  are  likely  to  occur  daily. 
We  venture  to  suggest  a method  of  making  at 
least  a portion  of  those  casualties  impossible. 
The  neglect  of  that  proposal  can  be  only  justi- 
fied by  the  substitute  of  ouo  that  is  better.  Mean- 
time there  is  a daily  victim  to  the  waut  of  tho 
Platform  Guard-rail  of  the  Builder.  The  sugges- 
tion comes  from  the  engineer  who  first  put  bars 
to  the  windows  of  railway  carriages ; and  thus, 
at  the  expense  of  some  disfigurement  to  the 
vehicle,  prevented  what  on  certain  lines  would 
have  been  a certain  cause  of  fatal  disasters. 
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ARCHITECTS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 


As  will  be  seen  by  onr  report  elsewhere  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Institute  last  Monday 
evening,  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke's  short  paper  on 
the  wrongs  which  the  architectural  profession 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  English  public 
failed  to  elicit  any  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  what 
suppose  may  be  called,  on  Mr.  Clarke’s  showing, 
“ the  suppressed  profession  ” (as  Mill  called 
women  “the  suppressed  sex”).  On  the  whole, 
we  must  say  that,  while  there  was  everything 
to  approve  in  the  moderation  and  tact  of  the 
few  remarks  with  which  the  President  closed 
what  would  have  been  the  discussion  if  there 
had  been  any,  we  are  of  the  same  miud  with  the 
member  who  succeeded  in  shutting  the  lips  of 
his  brethren  by  a decided  expression  of  opinion 
that  it  was  unwise  and  in  bad  taste  to  discuss 
the  subject  on  such  an  occasion.  Such  a dis- 
cuBsion  could  not  have  done  any  good  in  con- 
vincing the  public  of  their  injustice  (supposing 
it  to  be  injustice),  and  as  far  as  the  archi- 
tects  themselves  are  concerned,  it  could  scarcely 
have  resulted  but  in  one  of  two  things : either 
a great  blowing  of  their  own  trumpet  on  the 
part  of  the  representatives  of  the  profession, 
and  declaring  that  they  did  not  care  a straw 
what  any  body  said  about  them,— -not  they;  or 
else  in  an  admission  that  the  public  censure 
spoken  of  is  justifiable,  and  that  they  would  do 
better  ill  future;  and  thougli  that  would  be 
(under  the  supposed  circumstances)  a very 
proper  and  Christian  attitnde  of  mind  in  itself, 
it  may  bo  doubted  whether  any  body  of  pro- 
fessional men  are  called  upon  to  admit  them- 
selves  wrong,  and  humble  themselves  before 
that  many  - beadod  and  not  vory  reasoning 
monster,  the  public.  If  the  architects  are  con. 
vinced  that  they  are  in  need  of  improvement, 
the  best  plan  is  to  begin  to  improve  at  once ; 
but  there  is  no  need  to  put  weapons  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  so  ready  to  accuse  them. 

As,  however,  wo  are  in  some  sort  the  unpre- 
judiced (we  hope)  mediators  between  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public,  ready  to  represent  the 
interests  of  cither  when  circumstances  call  on  ns 
to  do  so,  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  our 
offering  a word  on  the  subject.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  though 
brevity  is  a merit  in  a paper,  we  are  a little  dis- 
appointed with  Mr.  Clarke’s  rather  slight  treat- 
ment  of  the  subject : the  paper  certainly  loft, 
as  the  President  observed,  plenty  to  talk  about, 
but  did  not  say  veiy  much  as  to  the  reasons  and 
motives  of  the  complaints  made  against  the 
profession,  or  the  degree  in  which  they  were 
reasonable,  nor  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  met.  Now,  we  take  it  as  a fact  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  disparagement  of  the 
architectural  profession  going  about  at  present. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  as  was  observed,  that  other 
professions  are  spoken  uncharitably  of ; the 
doctors  and  the  lawyers,  for  instance  ; but  it  is 
not  quite  in  ihe  same  way.  There  are  plenty  of 
current  witticisms  and  cynicisms  constantly  to 
be  heard  at  the  expense  of  those  professions,  but 
these  are  mostly  in  private  talk  and  in  a spirit 
which  is  obviously  only  half-serious.  There  is 
not  the  seriously-intended  depreciation  and  sneer- 
ing  in  the  columns  of  public  prints  to  which  the 
architectural  profession  is  not  uufrequently  ex. 
posed,  and  which  is  hardly  to  be  found  directed, 
with  equally  heavy  guns,  against  any  other 
eminent  profession.  In  regard  to  private 
feeling,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
architects  are  as  good  favourites  with  the 
best  educated  class  of  people  as  any  other 
body  of  men, — among  those,  at  least,  who  have 
no  interest  in  depreciating  them.  The  majority 
of  private  persons  speak  of  the  architectural 
profession,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  with  a 
greiit  deal  of  respect,  and  regard  it  as  an 
honourable  and  fascinating  one.  Those  whosay 
otherwise  are  mostly  either  those  who  are  closely 
connected  with  engineers  (and  who  invariably 
run  down  architects),  or  those  who  merely 
believe  and  repeat  what  they  see  in  the  Times 
or  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  or  elsewhere,  and  who 
would  be  equally  ready  to  be  complimentary  if 
the  papers  from  which  they  take  their  opinions 
led  the  way.  The  detractors  are  the  papers  and 
the  Government  officials,  whose  opinions  to  a 
great  extent  the  papers  repre.sent.  And  this 
public  detractiiiii  certainly  does  exist  to  aii 
extent  which  seems  peculiar  to  this  country. 
The  fact  is  there  ; then  comes  the  question,  whose 
fault  is  it  p Does  the  wrong  lie  in  the  short- 
comings  of  the  architects,  or  in  the  ill-uaturo  or 
stupidity  of  their  critics  ? 


We  should  say  that  a considerable  part  of  the 
blame  lies  with  the  public.  The  modern  English 
public  is  a peculiar  public.  It  piques  itself  on 
being  “practical”;  and  its  governing  body, 
being  to  a great  extent,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  representative,  piques  itself  still  more  on 
this  same  quality.  And  by  this  class  of  the 
public  the  architect  is  regarded  as  pre-eminently 
a man  of  taste  ; that  is  to  say,  a man  who  puts 
what  he  calls  artistic  considerations  before 
practical  convenience  and  suitability  ; and  there 
is  no  character  which  is  more  antipathetic  to 
the  true  Briton  than  this.  Once  let  him  be 
persuaded  that  any  man  or  body  of  men  are  sot 
upon  inculcating  taste  upon  him,  and  from  that 
moment  he  views  that  man  or  that  body  with 
an  unappeasable  suspicion.  He  does  not  want 
all  that ; he  wants  something  solid  and  tangible, 
and  whether  it  is  boautifnl  or  not  is  a matter  he 
can  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  consider;  and 
unfortunately,  but  not  unnaturally,  the  average 
Englishman’s  great  mouth-piece,  which  lives  by 
expressing  his  own  opinions  for  him,  the  Press, 
is  in  this  country  (at  least  so  far  as  the  daily  or 
newspaper  press  is  concerned)  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  this  feeling.  The  want  of  knowledge 
shown,  as  a rule,  by  the  daily  papers,  upon 
subjects  connected  with  art,  and  upon  architec- 
ture more  than  any,  is  but  a too  palpable  fact ; 
and  consequent  upon  this  comes  the  readiness  of 
editors  to  believe  any  literary  person  who  chooses 
to  libel  architects  and  their  doings— to  admit 
into  their  columns  any  statements,  however 
erroneous,  which  are  sent  over  the  signature  of 
any  scribe  whom  they  choose  to  confide  in — and 
their  absolute  indifference  towards  even  allowing 
fair-play,  often,  to  those  who  are  attacked.  In 
some  leading  papers  it  is  notorious  that  anything 
said  against  architects  is  welcome,  and  that 
any  thing  in  their  defence  is  grudgingly  admitted, 
if  at  all.  And  this  is  iu  the  main  the  result  of 
this  so-called  “ practical  ” tendency  of  the 
English  mind,  concentrated  in  the  representative 
organs  of  the  press. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a 
certain  ivay  the  architectural  profession  does  lay 
itself  open  to  the  charge  of  dilettantism,  though 
this  is  justly  incurred  rather  by  a small  but 
representative  body  than  by  the  profession  at 
large.  The  numerical  majority  of  architects  are 
really  people  doing  steady  practical  work  in  a 
steady  practical  way.  But  there  are  those,  who 
generally  are  put  rather  forward  in  the  public 
miud  as  representing  the  teudencies  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  certainly  seem  deliberately  to  lay 
themselves  out  to  bo  sentimentalists  in  building, 
caring  more  to  make  a building  realise  a certain 
type  which  their  minds  approve  than  to  think  of 
its  suitability  for  the  purposes  required  of  it. 
To  engraft  beauty  on  suitability  is  the  boundeu 
duty  of  the  architect ; to  consider  beauty  first, 
and  that  only  a borrowed,  imitated,  factitious 
beauty,  is  really,  if  we  come  to  think  of  it, 
enough  to  give  a reasonable  excuse  for  putting 
him  out  of  court.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
here  is  really  the  rub  between  the  modern 
architect  and  the  public.  They  (the  latter)  want 
convenience  and  comfort,  solid,  healthful,  and 
permanent  building,  in  the  fii'st  place,  and  if 
they  find  that  they  get  these  they  may  be  led 
to  care  for  beauty  as  well  as  for  fitness  after- 
wards.  But  the  msthetic  architect  wants  beauty, 
or  what  he  thinks  beauty,  first  and  fitness  after- 
wards : he  is  first  desirous  of  Gothic  or  Queen 
Anne,  and  then  the  other  things  may  be  added 
to  it, — if  he  has  time  to  think  of  them.  As  we 
have  said,  it  is  but  to  a few,  numerically,  that 
this  criticism  applies ; but  they  are  a few  who 
contrive  to  bo  rather  prominent,  and  whose  aims 
are  identified  by  the  public,  who  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  discriminate  such  matters  with 
much  nicety,  with  those  of  the  profession 
generally. 

We  should  say  that,  in  a sense,  this  position 
of  things  is  rather  encouraged  and  stimulated 
than  otherwise  by  the  action  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  educational, 

It  gives  medals  and  scholarships  to  young 
members  of  the  profession  to  go  and  sketch  and 
study  old  buildings,  acquiring  thus  the  habit  of 
draughtsmanship  and  archteological  knowledge, 
no  doubt,  but  also  inciting  or  confirming  the 
mistaken  view  of  the  architectural  profession  as 
the  art  of  reprocluciug  old  styles.  If,  instead 
tf,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  addition  to,  scholarships 
and  medals  for  the  illnstration  and  study  of 
ancient  buildings,  there  were  the  same  rewards 
offered  for  the  study  of  modern  buildings  and 
decoration,  and  sanitary  and  practical  require- 
ments all  over  Europe,  with  suggestions  for 
their  improvement,  wo  should  probably  have  a . 


useful  step  in  the  direction  of  removing  one 
accusation  which  is  directed  against  the  archi- 
tects  of  this  country.  With  which  hint  we  leave 
the  subject  for  the  present,  thougli  there  is  un- 
questionably  much  more  to  be  said  about  it. 


GERMAN  ART  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

The  German  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition — 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  space  now  taken 
nphy  the  German  Empire  in  the  map  of  Europe 
and  the  position  uhe  German  race  has  reached 
iu  the  scale  of  civilisation  among  nations — was 
opened  on  May  11th.  Almostattheeleventhhour 
theGerman  Government  decided  toprovide  for  the 
representation  of  German  ai’t,  thus  in  some  way 
relenting  from  and  making  amends  for  its  unwise 
resolution  to  keep  away  from  the  Exhibition 
altogether.  We  should  know  the  German  people 
very  badly  if  they  did  not  resent  this  attitude 
of  their  Government,  which  prevented  German 
industry  from  competing  in  Paris,  and  if  they 
did  not  rejoice  in  its  subsequent  action  to  find  a 
domicile  in  the  great  building  on  the  Trocadero 
and  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  least  for  the  art  of 
Germany.  It  is  a well-known  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Germans  that  they  are  never  too 
proud  to  learn  from  other  nations,  demonstrating 
this  by  the  great  numbers  in  which  they  always 
have  flocked  to  exhibitions;  and  they  prove  this 
again  by  the  large  influx  of  the  Teutonic  element 
already  now  reported  from  Paris,  notwitbstand- 
ing  that  German  skill  and  handicraft  are  almost 
entirely  unrepresented  at  the  Exhibition. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  German  Art 
Section  is  a hall  about  120  ft.  by  80  ft.,  lighted 
from  above.  The  postponement  of  the  opening 
of  the  section  was  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
German  officials  to  have  everything  ready  and 
in  its  place  before  the  public  were  permitted 
to  view  it — a mode  of  procedure  much  to  be 
recommended.  The  impression  created  by  an 
exhibition — whatever  its  size — when  completed 
is  much  more  effective  than  when  thrown  open 
to  the  public  gaze  in  a half-finished  state — a 
condition  in  which  the  1st  of  May  found  a great 
many  sections  of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  German  Art  Section  is  located  in  the 
part  of  the  Exhibition  fronting  the  Ecole 
Miiitaire.  A portal  of  noble  proportions  in 
imitation  black  marble,  surmounted  by  a 
medallion  containing  the  Black  Eagle  and  the 
inscription,  “Deutsches  Reich,”  and  closed  by 
cloth  curtains,  opens  on  a very  large  hall,  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  whole  building.  Its  walls 
are  covered  by  oil-paintings,  the  large  space 
of  the  hall  being  filled  by  statuary  of  marble 
and  bronze,  between  which  are  interspersed 
exotic  plants.  The  blending  of  the  white  of  the 
marble  with  the  green  foliage  is  very  effective. 
The  whole  hall  is  covered  with  soft  carpet,  and 
chairs  and  seats  are  provided  in  abundance. 

The  centre  of  the  hall  is  occupied  by  several 
tables,  upon  which  aro  spread,  round  a few 
bronze  statuettes,  a large  number  of  handsome 
editions  of  poetry  and  prose,  enriched  by  pho- 
tographs, water-colours,  lithographs,  &c.,  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  public.  The  number  of 
oil-paintings  is  155,  and  that  of  works  of 
senipture  23,  without  reckoning  water-colours 
and  other  smaller  works  of  art. 

The  selection  of  pictures  made  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  judicious,  with  a few 
exceptions  ; and  although  their  value  has  been 
differently  criticised,  there  is  nothing  absolutely 
flat  or  unblushingly  vulgar.  In  picking  out  a 
few  of  the  best  works  exhibited,  one  of  the 
most  striking  is  Karl  Becker's  “ Dichterkronuiig 
Dlrichsvon  Hutcen  ” (“The  Crowning  of  Ulrich 
of  Hutten  ”),  with  a chai'ming  fair  figure  in  the 
foreground,  such  as  has  been  noticed  in  several 
of  the  paintet’s  works  before.  Close  to  it  is  a 
sea-piece  by  Aohenbach, — a bit  of  sea-coast 
near  Flushing  in  stormy  weather.  Next  we 
come  upon  an  old  woman  busily  applying 
soap  and  soda  to  a marble  statuette  of  a 
Venus  of  Milo,  probably  in  the  studio  of  her 
master,  whether  painter  or  sculptor : a com- 
position iu  which  the  contrast  between  the 
highly  idealistic  features  of  the  small  goddess, 
and  the  expression  of  the  face  of  the  servant, 
bent  upon  the  prosaic  task  before  ber,  is  very 
striking.  Fagerlin.  of  Diisseldorf,  has  a pretty 
painting,  “ Ohne  Trost  ” (“Disconsolate”); 
Meyerheim,  a dance  of  Indians  on  an  American 
stage  ; Menzel,  a scene  from  an  iron  foundry ; 
Gusson,  a work  - room,  treated  in  Makart's 
style,  with  his  neglect  of  details.  Of  other 
pioturoe  which  cause  people  involuntarily  to  stop 
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|y  their  attractirenesa  may  be  mentioned,  on 
jocount  of  the  grotescjuenesa  of  fancy  per- 
[adiag  it, — although  it  is  admirably  painted, — 
, aea-monster,  half-woman,  half-fish,  bending 
i'ith  glaring  eyes  upon  the  corpse  of  a haud- 
pme  woman  floating  in  the  water.  Close  by  is 
I cardinal,  with  harsh,  etrongly-aet  features, 
'laying  the  piano,  while  a Madonna  hung  above 
looks  down  upou  him  with  a sad  yet  friendly 
nile.  Near  it  is  a painting  by  R.  Nenneberg — 
The  Pursuit  of  Fortune,” — an  idea  as  attractive 
)r  the  brush  of  the  painter  as  it  is  here  power- 
illy  rendered.  Of  sculptures,  a small  marble 
dtch,  by  Cauer,  of  Krenznach ; a beautiful 
ronze  group  of  Begas,  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine 
■omen  ; and  a number  of  portrait  busts  of 
ferinau  artists  aud  men  of  letters,  are  the  most 
jmarkablo.  Crossing  tbo  German  section 
ingitudiually  from  the  entrance,  the  Dutch  Art 
Ixhibition,  which  occupies  several  rooms,  is 
jached  tlrrough  an  open  door. 

The  German  Art  Exhibition  promises  to 
ecome  a favourite  portion  of  the  Exhibition, 
t has  been  greatly  crowded  since  its  opening, 
nd  there  appear  to  be  many  buyers,  some  of 
hem  Englishmen. 


LANDSCAPES,  PORTRAITS,  AND 
ICULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

I Wk  have  only  hitherto  named  the  leading  land- 
capes,  aud  it  cannot  bo  said  that  the  Academy 
|i  strong  in  landscape  this  year.  Yet  there 
ire  a good  many  things  not  to  be  passed  over.  The 
rst  room  contains  two  couples  of  pictures  that 
iiako  very  good  pendants  to  each  other,  and  are 
j hung  with  some  effect : Mr.V.Cole’s  “ Showery 
•ay  ” (20),  and  Mr.  F.  Goodali’s  “Oxhey  Place, 
[erts  ” (2fi),  form  averygood  contrast  between 
he  frosh  daylight  effect  of  the  first  aud  the 
uiet  twilight  of  the  second  picture,  in  which  the 
aiuting  of  a group  of  red  cows  in  the  fore- 
round,  their  colour  toned  down  in  the  fading 
.glib,  forms  an  element  of  interest  : and  at  the 
urther  extremities  of  the  same  wall  hang  two 
mrks,  which  a'most  seem  as  if  painted  as  com- 
anions,  ‘‘Forest  Scene,  Evening”  (9),  by  Herr 
•arl  Rodeck,  and  “A  Grove”  (32),  byMr.  Mac- 
rtnyj  both  consist  of  a canvas  filled  with  trees 
/ith  straggling  snatches  of  sunlight  between 
hem,  aud  liave  considerable  feeling  and  effect, 
hough  we  suspect  the  German  artist  owes  his 
losition  on  the  line  to  the  fact  of  his  picture 
ormiug  a good  balance  to  that  of  the  English 
tainter,  whose  work,  if  looked  into,  is  much 
Qore  refined  aud  studions  in  the  drawing  of  the 
reos.  Hung  rather  high  over  this  set  is  Mr. 
Lumonier's  characteristic  and  melancholy  paint- 
Qg  of  “Waste  Land”  (28),  a wild  place  over- 
aoking  the  sea,  and  overgrown  with  weeds  ; as 
sual,  there  is  much  intensity  and  originality  of 
eeling  in  this.  How  long  are  the  Academy 
:oing  to  persist  in  hanging  this  really  poetic 
indscape-paiuter  where  his  works  cannot  be 
een  ? A little  work  in  the  corner  of  the  same 
oom,  with  the  title  “ Old  and  Young”  (76),  by 
Ir.  J.  White,  should  be  looked  at;  the  meaning 
f the  title  it  is  impossible  to  make  out,  bub  it  is 
< very  original  and  clever  painting  of  a desolate- 
Dokiug  corner  near  some  old  cottages.  These 
md  other  paintings  we  come  across  suggest  the 
dea  that,  under  the  supposition  that  the  beauties 
md  pleasant  aspects  of  Nature  are  worked  out, 
hero  is  now  a kind  of  inclination  among  painters 

0 turn  to  the  desolate  and  comfortless  comers 
if  the  earth,  and  see  what  can  be  made  of  them 
Q the  way  of  landscape  effect. 

A small  painting,  also  hung  high  in  the 
irat  room,  “ Derelict,  the  Morning  after  the 
Itorm  ” (22),  by  Mr.  Laurits  Holst,  is  very  suc- 
«ssful  in  the  general  tone  of  the  scene  aud  the 
eeling  intended  to  be  conveyed,  though  the 
tbancloned  ship  looks  a little  too  steady  and 
inmoved  on  the  swell.  To  convey  the  idea  of 
■he  motion  and  swing  of  a ship  on  the  water  is 

1 feat  in  which  few  painters  succeed : Mr. 
look  did  it  wonderfully  in  one  or  two  of  his 
vorka,  one  especially,  the  title  of  which  we 
orget,  where  the  spectator  was  in  the  craft, 
ind  we  really  felt  the  swing  of  the  boat  under 
18  as  wo  looked  at  it ; this  is  what  Mr.  Naish 
ms  attempted  in  “ Devonshire  Trawlers”  (459), 
>ut  it  will  not  do:  the  boat  is  not  moving.  A 
dever  and  more  successful  attempt  of  the  same 
find  is  hung  high  up  in  Gallery  VII.,  Mr.  Bird’s 
‘Watching  a Chance”  (621),  where  a boat  is 
vaiting  at  the  back  of  a heavy  ground  swell  for 
I good  chance  of  beaching;  we  see  the  receding 
rave  that  has  passed  under  the  boat  and  is 
:oing  shorewards,  and  the  cottages  on  the  beach  I 


over  the  crest  of  it,  in  a very  real  manner. 
Hanging  committees,  we  take  it,  do  not  know 
very  much  about  this  kind  of  thing,  from  the 
way  they  have  several  times  treated  works  of 
this  sort  in  which  there  were  real  ability  and 
observation  of  nature.  Mr.  R.  C.  Leslie,  who 
we  remember  ware  a sufferer  in  this  respect 
before,  has,  however,  got  deservedly  placed  on 
the  line  for  his  very  able  work,  “A  Last  Shot  at 
the  Spanish  Armada  ” (507),  equally  truthful 
in  the  painting  of  the  great  semi-transparent 
heap  of  water  on  the  left,  and  the  palpable 
“ send  ” of  the  ship  down  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sea,  so  that  we  almost  hear  the  roar  of  the  foam 
under  her  bows.  Another  marine  work,  by  Mr. 
Naisb,  “ A Summer  Sea : Scilly  Islands  ” (110), 
is  remarkable  not  for  the  sea,  but  for  the  rocks, 
which,  in  fact,  form  the  main  portion  of  the 
picture.  Mr.  Hender.son’s  “ Under  the  Sand 
Hills, — Full  Tide”  (98),  has  truth  and  reality, 
though  the  water  is  a trifle  hard  aud  mannered. 

Of  the  various  landscapes  combined  with 
cattle  studies  by  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davies,  it  is  fliffi. 
cult  to  know  quite  what  to  say  ; in  the  combined 
ability  for  landscape  and  cattle-painting  they 
are  exceptional,  relatively  speaking,  and  posi- 
tively so  in  regard  to  the  cattle,  if  we  consider 
them  as  the  works  of  an  animal-painter ; but 
the  landscape  is  too  important  an  element  for 
them  to  be  so  considered,  and  yet  it  never  seems 
to  get  beyond  a certain  point  of  smooth  and 
realistic  character;  the  work,  for  instance,  to 
which  the  line  “ The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly 
o’er  the  lea,”  is  appended  in  the  catalogue  (615), 
is  absolutely  destitute  of  any  such  sentiment  as 
the  reference  to  Gray’s  poem  would  lead  us  to 
look  for.  As  a brilliant  painter  of  foregi’ound 
detail,  as  in  “Mid-day  Shelter”  (134),  Mr.  Davies 
is  more  at  home.  A picture  of  a stylo  of  land- 
scape very  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Davies 
prefers  (but  without  the  attendant  cattle), 
namely,,  “Conway  Marsh”  (324)  byMr.  Jos. 
Knight,  affords  an  instance  of  the  distinction 
between  landscape  in  which  the  poetic  element, 
so  indefinable,  yet  so  surely  felt,  is  present,  and 
that  from  which,  as  in  the  works  we  have  just 
been  mentioning,  it  is  absent.  For  the  absence 
of  this  quality  of  feeling,  only  extreme  power 
and  intensity  of  realism  can  at  all  compensate, 
— that  kind  of  power  which  makes  a poetry  of 
its  own  in  the  sense  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  painter  j but  such  a power  is  rare.  In  Mr. 
Goodwin’s  beautiful  little  work,  “ The  Pastures 
of  the  Higher  Alps”  (142),  full  of  such  delicate 
colour  and  aerial  tint,  we  have  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  landscape  which  the  Academy 
authorities  try  to  keep  out  of  sight,  as  in  those 
of  Mr.  Oakes  (all  on  the  line)  we  see  what  they 
delight  to  honour  : the  conclusion  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  immediate  future  of  landscape 
painting.  Among  that  class  of  landscapes  in 
which  a peculiarity  of  local  character  is  illus- 
trated,  Mr.  Enfield’s  “ Saltwater  Marsh,  near 
Tankerville  ” (342),  where  a long  dyke  stretches 
in  perspective  right  away  from  the  spectator, 
with  pools  of  w'ater  on  either  side  of  it,  is  very 
successful,  and  makes  a very  good  picture  out 
of  slight  materials.  Mr.  Macullum  is  highly 
successful  this  year  in  his  coast  scenes,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  treatment  of  the  water, — 
“ Shrimping”  (384),  and  “ Waiting  fortheEbb” 
(606)  ; in  the  first,  figures  are  wading  about  in 
a large  expanse  of  shallow  water;  in  both  the 
effect  of  reflected  sunlight  on  the  water,  perhaps 
partaking  ofmannerismjis  nevertheless  singularly 
brilliant  and  real.  Mr.  Colin  Hunter’s  “Ebbing 
Tide”  (409;  far  superior  to  his  larger  picture 
near  it)  is  a good  little  work  of  the  same  type 
of  subject.  Miss  Montalba’s  large  Venetian  pic- 
ture, ‘ ‘ The  Last  Journey  ” (424) , would  be  named 
as  a brilliant  thing  if  it  were  our  first  experience 
of  the  artist ; but,  ala.s ! manner,  manner, 
manner ; we  know  it  off  by  heart  already  in 
these  few  seasons.  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson’s  “ Wet 
Moon,  Old  Battersea”  (433),  hung  very  high, 
looks  good ; and  Mr.  Meyerheim’s  “ Changing 
Pasture  ” (471),  where  some  cattle  are  coming 
through  the  middle  of  a field  of  high  grass,  has 
very  fine  qualities  and  is  thoroughly  individual 
in  style.  This  kind  of  individuality,  though 
with  less  unexceptionable  execution,  belongs  also 
to  Mr.  Hugh  Cameron’s  “ Haymakers  at  Noon- 
day” (554),  painted  in  a very  broad  style  ; and 
not  far  from  this  we  notice  an  apparently 
original  and  striking  effect  iu  Mr.  Holloway’s 
“ Night  on  the  River”  (545);  it  is  hung  very 
high,  and  may  perhaps  not  bear  closer  examina- 
tion so  well,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  have  power 
of  effect  and  handling.  Mr.  H.  Moore  is  hardly 
himself  in  “ Highland  Pastures  ” (571),  a hard 
paintiug  to  come  from  his  easel,  and  which  we  | 


should  scarcely  have  credited  to  him.  Among 
other  works  we  may  mention  those  of  Mr. 
Wyllie,  especially  his  clever  and  original, 
though  rather  eccentric,  painting,  “The  Silent 
Highway  ” (951), — to  wit,  the  river  with  a 
steamer  coming  along  it,  treated  a little  after 
the  manner  of  the  artist  who  paints  “ Nocturnes” ; 
Mr.  Meyer’s  “ Picturesque  View  in  North  Wales” 
(592),  Mr.  Hennessey’s  “ Summer  Evening  on 
the  Thames  ” (1384) ; Mr.  Clarence  Whaite’s 
“ Thirlmere  ” (604),  painted,  like  his  picture  in 
the  water-colour  exhibition,  in  direct  reference 
to  a recent  Manchester  controversy,  and  very 
hard  though  brilliant ; Mr.  H.  Goodwin’s  “Old 
Venetian  Palace”  (349);  Miss  Kate  Goodwin’s 
“Old  Rookery,  Wincbelsea”  (355),  and  Mr. 
Ivystan  Hetherington’s  “ Summer-time”  (1003), 
a very  fresh  and  real  little  study. 

Portraits  are  very  much  stronger  this  year 
than  landscapes,  and  there  is  a smaller  propor- 
tion than  usual  of  that  hopeless  class  of  works 
which  can  only  be  regarded  as  filling  so  much 
wall-spaoe.  Mr.  Ouless  keeps  his  place  com- 
pletely, but  does  not  altogether  strike  us  as 
having  made  any  marked  step  in  advance,  partly 
perhaps  because  he  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
some  of  his  compeers  in  having  subjects  whose 
character  is  strongly  marked,  or  who  are  of 
special  interest  to  tho  public  in  themselves.  His 
best  work  is,  perhaps,  the  half-length  of  a gen- 
tleman  (232),  which  hangs  in  the  large  room; 
but  a fine  one,  also,  is  “Lieut.-Col.  Loyd  Lind- 
say” (65)  in  the  first  room;  a straightforward, 
soldierly  portrait,  in  which  the  simple  grey  coat 
and  red  ribbon  are  made  the  opportunity  for 
some  very  refined  coloui’ing.  The  pendant  to 
this  is  Mr.  G.  Richmond’s  “ Marquis  of  Bath  ” 
(59),  which  is  admired  as  a capital  likeness,  hut 
in  which  there  is  too  mnch  of  the  satin  waistcoat 
to  be  in  entirely  good  taste,  and  the  painter  has 
not  escaped  from  the  old  conventionality  of  a 
pedestal  for  the  hand  of  the  figure  to  lean  on. 
Mr.  Millais,  besides  the  beautiful  “ Jersey  Lily  ” 
mentioned  already,  contributes  a really  remark- 
able portrait  of  “The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury” 
(242),  one  of  the  most  concentrated  pieces  of 
character  ever  put  upon  canvas ; it  is  painted 
for  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  whole  history  and 
raisou  d'Stre  of  that  society,  and  the  movement 
which  it  represents,  seem  to  be  summed  up  iu 
the  expression  of  this  remarkable  portrait.  It  is 
singular  that  the  same  artist  who  produced  this 
work  could  iu  the  same  year  send  so  compara- 
tively common-place  a portrait  as  the  “ Countess 
of  Carysfort  ” (1021)  ; but  the  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Millais  is  always  (and  we  may  say  only)  aroused 
to  his  finest  efforts  in  portraiture  when  there  is 
something  of  interest,  some  large  and  important 
association,  connected  with  his  subject.  The 
Jersey  Lily  had  been  the  talk  of  London  for  her 
beauty  ; Lord  Shaftesbury  is  the  centre  of  a very 
large  section  of  the  religious  world  ; in  each  case 
Mr.  Millais  rises  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Watts  is 
different  in  this ; he  has  produced  remarkable 
portraits  of  great  men,  but  be  will  put  as  mnch 
of  his  genius,  almost,  into  the  portrait  of  a 
sitter  unknown  to  fame,  if  the  head  itself  is 
suggestive.  Thus  iu  this  exhibition  there  is 
more  of  artistic  power  and  beauty  in  the  paint- 
ing of  the  girl’s  head  called  “Florence”  (195) 
than  in  the  portrait  of  “ Mr.  Lecky  ” (128), 
thongh  the  latter  is  characteristic  enough  in  its 
way.  His  “ Lady  Constance  Lawley”  (189)  is 
an  attempt  at  a spirituel  effect  in  the  j)aiiiting 
of  a spiriluelle  sitter,  who  is  clad  entirely  in 
white,  treated  in  a kind  of  vague  half-suggestive 
manner ; the  effect  is  a little  too  ghostly,  on 
the  whole.  Mr.  Wirgman,  a young  painter 
whose  works  we  have  previously  mentioned  with 
approbation,  has  produced  a very  original  and 
refined  work  in  his  portrait  of  “ Mr.  Thorny- 
croft”  (28),  treated  in  a peculiar  key  of 
colour,  with  very  delicate  greys  and  neutral  tones, 
the  only  approach  to  positive  colour  being  in  a 
pair  of  orange-coloured  gloves  lying  on  the 
table ; but  even  in  these  the  colour  is  rather 
relatively  suggested  than  positively  shown. 
Mr.  Wirgman’s  other  portraits,  in  a much 
stronger  system  of  colour,  show  that  he  is  by 
no  means  bound  to  this  method  of  colouring  in 
a low  key,  but  that  this  portrait  has  been  a 
deliberate  experiment,  and  a veiy  interesting 
and  successful  one.  Mr.  Wells’s  “ Mrs.  Percy 
Chapman  ” (IIG),  in  a classic  dress,  and  carry- 
ing a casket,  is  pretty,  though  hard  and  man- 
nered.  The  fact  of  this  being  on  the  line, 
and  Mr.  Wirgman’s  first-named  work  put  high 
up,  is  another  of  those  contrasts  between  the 
privileges  of  Academicians  and  non-Academi- 
cians,  new  men  aud  old,  in  which  this  year’s 
exhibition  is  bo  instructively  rife.  Mr.  Henry 
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Gibba’s  head  of  a girl,  called  “'Al Portrait” 
(127),  has  force  and  character,  and  Mr.  Storey’s 
“ Sweet  Margery”  (133)  is  a painting  of  a face 
of  singular  beauty,  beneath  a red-feathered  hat, 
but  it  is  too  smoothed  out  and  deficient  in 
character  as  regards  execution.  A better  por- 
trait is  the  tliree-quarter  length  of  “ Lady 
Clayton”  (526),  finely  drawn,  and  natural 
and  easy  in  attitude, — also,  however,  a trifle 
hard.  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris,  whose  versatility  this 
year  we  have  before  commented  on,  shows  yet 
another  style  in  the  largo  full-length  portrait  of 
‘‘  Mrs.  Frederick  Leyland”  (227),  a blond  figure, 
in  tight  - fitting  white  satin  drees,  relieved 
against  a crimson  curtain.  There  is  a successful 
kind  of  hravura  about  it,  but  it  has  too  de- 
cidedly the  look  of  a show  portrait.  Mr.  Otto 
Scholderer’s  ‘‘Young  Girl  in  a Fancy  Costume  ” 
(219),  obviously  a portrait,  has  much  cha- 
racter, and  should  have  been  far  better  hung ; 
and  Miss  Rosa  Koberwein’s  head,  ” In  Maiden 
Meditation”  (362),  representing  a lady  with 
white  (or  powdered)  hair  in  a yellow  dress, 
shows  very  skilful  and  agreeable  treatment  of 
colour.  Mr.  Archer  has  made  a very  happy  hit 
in  his  “Miss  Sylvia  Schlesinger”  (511),  in  a 
highly  characteristic  treatment  of  colour,  exactly 
suited  to  the  marked  individuality  of  his  sitter. 
The  portraits  of  ‘‘Miss  Meyrick”  and  ‘‘Miss 
Clara  Meyrick”  (385,  395),  by  Mr.  Desanges, 
are  very  interesting,  and  form  a finely-contrasted 
pair  of  pictures, — the  one  an  indoor  picture, 
with  a dark  costume ; the  other,  an  outdoor 
portrait,  full  of  light  and  brightness,  with  which, 
indeed,  the  artist  might  well  be  inspired  by  so 
engaging  a subject.  Beneath  these,  in  the 
same  room,  is  Mr.  Story’s  best  effort  of  the 
year,  a “ Portrait  of  a Lady  d la  Rubens  ” (593), 
a painting  of  great  force  and  brilliancy,  and 
which  grows  upon  one.  Among  children’s  por- 
traits, which  are  so  interesting  when  success- 
fully treated,  the  best  is  Mr.  Sant’s  charming 
little  girl  with  a red  bolt  (211),  whose  face  has 
more  colour  than  the  artist  now  allows  to  his 
grown-up  ladies ; Mr.  Orchardsou’s  ‘‘  Condi- 
tional Neutrality”  (41),  is  a portrait  of  a boy 
also  in  a red  sash,  and  backed  by  a yellow  cur- 
tain ; a somewhat  eccentric  but  clever  work. 
Another  wo  noted  as  pleasant  and  charac- 
teristic is  the  little  fellow  painted  by  Mr. 
Weigall,  under  the  title,  ‘‘  Going  for  mine 
Walk”  (605). 

Our  review  of  the  portraits  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  the  strongest  part  of  this 
year’s  exhibition,  as  tbe  sculpture  is  undoubtedly 
the  weakest  part : indeed,  the  dearth  of  suc- 
cessful works  of  a high  class  is  more  decided 
than  we  remember  for  some  time.  The  bronze 
bas-reliefs  from  George  Herbert’s  poems,  by 
Mr.  Thrupp  (1413),  have  some  specialty  of  inte- 
rest, but  the  execution  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  conception.  In  the  octagon,  colossal  figures 
of  uninteresting  people  stand  around,  of  which 
the  best  statue  is  Mr.  Woolner’s  “ Sir  Thomas 
White”  (1475),  the  founder  of  Merchant  Tay- 
lors’ School.  ” Whispering  Vows  to  Pan,”  by 
Mr.  Caldcr  Mai'shall,  is  a prettily-modelled 
figure  with  some  sentiment  in  itj  and  Mr. 
Lawson's  ‘‘The  Ramblers”  is  a very  pretty 
sketch  in  marble.  In  the  inner  gallery  tbe 
only  one  of  the  larger  works  that  has  any 
force  or  power  in  it  is  Mr.  Lawson’s  group  of  a 
man  struggling  with  a panther,  called  ‘‘  In  the 
Arena”;  it  is  force  of  action,  however,  not  of 
expression ; and  Miss  Dubray’s  seated  figure, 
called  ‘‘  Jephthah’s  Daughter,”  is  fine  in  concep- 
tion, but  very  roughly  modelled.  Among  the 
busts  round  this  room  are  toiTa-cottas  of  Mr. 
Calderon  and  Mr.  Marks,  by  Mr.  Adams-Acton, 
in  which  tliere  is  a good  deal  of  spirit.  M. 
Daragon’s  terra-cotta  bust  of  “ L' Abbe  Testory” 
is  very  French  and  very  finely  finished,  and  in 
the  same  material  Mr.  Mullins  has  made  an 
interesting  study  of  the  sad  and  worn  counte- 
nance of  James  Martiueau.  Scattered  about 
the  rooms  vve  find  miserable  nursery  subjects  : 
mothers  urging  refractory  little  boys  to  bathe, 
and  all  that  kind  of  goodiuess  and  bi’ead-aud- 
butter  which  is  even  worse  in  sculpture  than  in 
real  life.  And  even  in  subjects  of  more  imagi- 
native character  a prosaic  veil  seems  to  bang 
over  everything.  An  eminent  sculptor  sends 
a half-size  figure  of  ‘‘  Godiva,”  appending  in  the 
catalogue  the  pretty  verse  of  Herrick,  ending, — 

“ But  Beauty's  self  slie  is 
"When  all  her  robes  are  gone  ” 

(they  are  not  all  gone  in  this  case)  ; hut  there 
is  absolutely  no  beauty  in  it  : a commonplace 
plump  woman,  that  is  all.  The  very  object  of 
art  is  to  raise  such  a story  and  such  a figure 


to  the  level  of  poetry,  not  to  reduce  it  to  prose  : 
but  the  spirit  of  commonplace  seems  to  have 
23resided  over  this  year’s  sculpture  even  more 
uncompromisingly  than  usual. 


MUSEUMS  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  AND 
THEIR  DIFFICULTIES. 

There  is  certainly  a something  or  other 
attractive  about  plaster.  Piaster  would  seem 
to  possess  in  itself  a sort  of  power  of  doing 
what  other  and  more  valued  substances  do  not 
possess.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  most  notable 
things  in  the  way  of  art  in  the  world  have  been 
executed  in  plaster,  as  the  Moors  in  Spain  have 
proved  ; and  not  a few  of  the  more  durable  art 
objects  have  been  cast  first  in  plaster  before  their 
final  rendering  in  more  durable  and  valuable 
material.  But  there  is  yet  more  in  it  than  this, 
for  it  would  seem  to  possess  a species  of 
fascinating  power  over  some  minds  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  ajiparent  strength  aa  a material. 
The  Prime  Minister  but  the  other  day  was  asked 
some  questions  as  to  a “ National  Museum  of 
Plaster  Casts,”  nnd  they  would  seem  to  have 
puzzled  him  a little,  for  though  he  could  not  but 
allow  the  desirability  of  such  a collection,  and 
the  utility  of  it,  and  the  furtherance  it  might 
prove  to  things  artistic, — said  broadly, — that 
the  ‘‘  state  of  the  world  ” and  of  things  gene- 
rally, all  about  us,  did  not  really  admit  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  so  vast  an  idea, — he 
sympathised  with  it,  but  the  outer  world  had 
other  aud  more  immediately  interesting  objects 
before  it ! And  that  this  is  so  none  can  doubt. 
And  much  might  be  said  about  it,  but  still  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties  and  all  obscuring 
interests,  a collection  of  the  ‘‘art  thoughts  ” of 
tbe  past,  even  if  but  in  plaster,  would  be  a right 
good  thing  to  see,  and  is  worth  a word  or  two 
now  and  then. 

It  might  be  somewhat  difficult,  putting  aside 
this  indifference,  to  find  a way  to  a really  hope- 
ful commencement  of  this  great  work,  for  not 
only  have  the  casts  to  be  got,  all  untampered 
with,  but  there  is,  perhaps,  the  more  difficult 
thing  still  to  be  found, — a suitable  and  large 
enough  place  for  them.  All  the  conipamtively 
few  things  that  are  now  available  are  scattered 
about  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  as  acci- 
dent aud  fortune  have  willed  it,  so  that  to  get  at 
anything  like  a comprehensive  view  of  what 
there  is,  say  in  London  alone,  very  many  places 
and  collections,  more  or  less  widely  apart,  have 
to  be  visited,  from  the  magnificent  collection  of 
antiquities  in  tbe  British  Museum,  to  the  Soane 
Museum,  the  scattered  collection  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  the  Architectural  Museum  collec- 
tion of  Gothic  art, — the  only  one,  indeed,  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  for  in  the  great  national 
collection  at  the  British  Museum  there  is  not  a 
solitary  specimen  of  it.  Other  small  collec- 
tions there  are  scattered  about  j but  all  but 
inaccessible  to  tbe  public,  and  indeed  to  the 
student.  It  might  be  impossible  to  bring  these 
together,  though  duplicates  of  them  might  be 
obtained  without  any  very  great  difficulties  or 
hindrances.  But  even  with  all  this,  such  collec- 
tion would  be  not  a little  imperfect  and  faulty, 
requiring  to  be  filled  up  at  all  points,  needing 
beginnings  and  endings,  and  very  much  to  make 
it  at  all  complete  and  thoroughly  fit  for  its  pur- 
pose of  presenting  to  the  eye  aud  mind  of  the 
student  of  art  a general  and  comprehensive 
view  of  it.  A large  space  would  be  needed  for 
this ; but  England  ought  certainly  to  have  a 
complete  Museum  of  Sculpture  and  Archi- 
tecture. 

In  any  future  general  art  arrangement,  and 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  a distant  future,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  architecture,  as  a fine  art,  should 
take  the  lead,  and  guide  to  the  arrangement, 
both  chronologically  and  in  order  of  place  and 
position  ; and  that  sculpture, — to  use  that 
general  term, — should  follow  and  illustrate  it, 
and  so  form  part  of  it.  Art  is  in  reality  one 
and  indivisible,  and  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting  should  be  linked  together.  In  the 
great  eras  of  art  they  were  so,  as  all  history 
and  art  jDrecedent  proves,  from  the  earliest  and 
rudest  times  to  those  of  the  Renaissance ; so 
that  sculpture  at  least, — using  that  word  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  as  comprehending  “ orna- 
ment” as  well  as  statuary,  should  not  only  be 
present,  but  should  be  so  placed  as  to  indicate 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  wrought.  We 
would  urge  this  as  a general  and  comprehensive 
principle,  and  the  more  so  as  it  has  nowhere 
been  acted  upon,  or  oven  hardly  thought  about. 


sculpture  being  always  dominant ; and  ad 
mitting  architectural  aud  constructive  forms 
only  as  quite  subordinate,  and  as  parts  to  be 
put  out  of  view  indeed  as  much  as  possible,  to 
admit  them  at  all ! We  need  but  point  to  the 
British  Museum  in  proof  of  this,  and  note  how 
very  scanty  the  architectural  forms  are,  and 
how  few,  at  least  until  very  lately,  had  any 
place.  And  as  it  is,  so  little  are  they  con- 
sidered,  or  perhaps  understood,  that  many  of 
the  details  of  architecture  there  may  fairly  be 
said  to  stand  on  their  heads  ! 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  and  convincing  to 
point  to  one  or  two  examples  of  the  ‘‘  ruling 
power,” — if  we  may  use  the  term, — of  archi- 
tectural  forms,  aud  even  minor  details,  as 
mouldings,  aud  as  making  more  expressive  a 
work  of  sculpture.  We  allude  first,  by  way  of 
proof,  to  the  world-famous  metopes  from  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  which  there  are 
sixteen  in  the  British  Museum,  fixed, — somewhat 
unfortunately,  as  we  think, — into  the  north  wall 
of  the  “ Elgin  Room,”  as  it  is  called,  and  thus 
forming  all  but  a component  part  of  the  room 
itself.  These  metopes  represent  a series  of 
single  combats,  or  encounters  between  the 
Lapitbse,  or  Athenians,  and  the  Centaurs,  and 
nothing  can  surpass  the  magnificent  way  in 
which  the  work  is  executed.  So  individualised 
is  the  handwriting,  or  art- writing,  on  the  marble, 
that  you  may  all  bat  see  tbe  great  sculptor  at 
his  work,  or  rather  sculptors,  for  there  were 
more  than  one.  And  in  looking  at  them, 
and  at  each  individual  panel,  one  cannot  but 
regret  the  total  absence  of  all  tbeir  archi- 
tectural surroundings,  as  the  triglyphs  between 
them,  the  mouldings  under  them,  and  more 
than  all  at  the  want  of  the  great  crowning 
cornice  above  them,  and  which  in  the  temple 
itself  forms  so  striking  and  characteristic  a 
feature  in  it.  The  purely  architectural  de- 
tails of  this  Greek  temple  are  as  finely 
wrought  as  the  great  sculptures  themselves, 
and  if  artist-workme7i  ever  did  exist,  and  work, 
why  here  is  the  evidence  of  it.  If  not  so,  it  is 
nowhere. 

Let  it  be  observed  here,  that  this  consideration 
will  help  to  make  our  argument  the  clearer, 
especially  to  those  who  have  not  thought  much 
about  it.  The  strictly-architectural  parts  of  the 
great  temples  of  the  old  Greeks  are  to  the  full 
as  fine  in  their  own  way  as  the  mighty  sculp- 
tured forms  themselves.  Nothing  would  seem 
to  have  been  missed  or  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
workmanship  cannot  possibly  be  surpassed, — 
nay,  might  we  not  almost  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  without  tbe  “ architecture  ” of  the 
temples,  the  sculpture,  great  and  individualised 
as  it  is,  aud  descriptive  of  the  Greek  mind,  and 
hand,  and  thought,  cannot  fully  be  understood? 
We  would  here  point  not  to  the  Parthenon  details 
only,  but  to  those  from  the  small  Ionic  temple 
of  the  river  god,  llissus,  of  which  there  are 
many  scattered  fragments ; and  to  the  larger 
temple,  also  Ionic  in  order,  of  Apollo  in  the 
same  gallery.  Note  only  the  working  of  the 
scrolls  of  the  volute  of  the  capital. 

We  might  thus  go  on  and  point  to  a number  of 
details  purely  architectural  which  would  prove, 
if  any  proof  be  indeed  needed,  that  very  much  is 
lost  to  the  sculptures  here  by  the  absence  of  the 
architectural  forms,  and  by  the  neglect  of  those 
who,  like  Lord  Elgin,  took  the  great  sculptures 
from  their  panels  in  the  temple,  but  who  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  pick  up  and  bring  away 
a section  of  the  comice  which  covered  them,  and 
which  lies  all  about  the  platform  on  which  the. 
so-ruined  temple  stands ! 

It  is  to  be  always  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  in 
all  the  great  styles  of  architecture,  there  is  not 
alone  the  most  expressive  and  emblematical  of 
it  to  be  studied,  and,  if  nought  better  can  be 
done  in  these  days,  imitated  and  copied,  but 
there  are  always  the  beginnings  of  such  style,  and 
the  endings  or  decline  of  it.  And  to  a thorough 
comprehension  of  it  these  are  as  necessary  as 
the  study  of  the  fully  and  more  perfectly 
developed  phase  of  the  style  in  its  maturity  and 
perfection.  There  is  really  no  exception  to  this 
rule ; it  is  universal  all  the  world  over,  and  through 
all  time.  In  the  Gothic  we  may  read  its  history 
from  birth  to  death  in  our  great  cathedrals, — 
nay,  for  that  matter,  in  almost  any  one  of  them ; 
and  in  the  museum  as  it  is,  and  imperfect  as  it 
is,  no  slight  idea  is  given  of  the  beginnings, 
perfection,  and  endings  of  the  Greek.  A subject 
this  all  but  new,  and  certainly  waiting  to  be 
thoroughly  analysed  aud  studied ; and  it  is  for 
this  purpose  that  a large  aud  as  complete  a col- 
lection as  possible  is  needed. 

Who  win  begin  it  ? 
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OTIE  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 

] The  variation  in  value  between  the  goods  wo 
import  and  those  we  export  is  continuing  to 
provoke  a good  deal  of  discussion  ; and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  features  of  that 
variation  need  attentive  consideration,  the  more 
especially  as  its  extent  has  been  for  some  time 
growing.  A few  figures  will  show  in  a novel 
mode  the  variation.  In  1861,  the  imports  of 
goods  into  the  kingdom  amounted  for  that  year 
to  'll.  10a.  2d.  per  head  on  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  value  rose  gradually 
and  rather  irregularly  to  lU.  11s.  2d.  per  head 
in  1873,  and  in  1876, — the  latest  year  for  which 
the  proportion  is  officially  given,  — it  was 
HI.  6s.  81.,  or  some  ds.  6d.  per  head  below  the 
maximum  value.  But  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  British  produce  rose  from  4i.  6s.  6d.  per  head 
on  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1861  to  83.  Is.  per  head  in  1872 ; but  since  then 
it  fell  to  63.  Is.  3d., — a much  more  serious 
declension ; and  thus  what  is  known  as  the 
balance  of  trade  is  apparently  very  greatly 
against  ns.  We.have,  however,  after  thus  roughly 
indicating  the  extent  of  the  variation,  to  ascer- 
tain  the  totals  before  w©  can  grasp  the  real 
bearing  of  the  change,  and  before  we  can  come 
at  the  special  feature  which  has  not  in  the 
discussion  been  as  yet  sufficiently  touched. 

First,  as  to  our  imports.  In  1862,  the  total 
value  of  goods  we  imported  was  225,716,9763. ; 
and  the  value  rose  with  comparative  regularity 
until  it  reached,  in  1877,  the  sumof  393,911,2563., 
— a very  rapid  rate  of  increase.  But  it  is 
especially  noticeable  that  certain  kinds  of 
imports  have  increased  in  far  more  than  the 
general  rates:  thus,  the  butter  imports  are 
doubled,  cheese  is  trebled,  eggs  are  fourfold  in 
value,  wrought  or  manufactured  iron  and  steel 
goods  arc  sevenfold,  and  refined  sugar  is  eight 
times  what  it  was  seventeen  years  ago.  Whilst 
there  has  been  this  large  increase  in  the  general 
imports,  let  us  see  how  it  has  fared  with  the 

(exports.  First,  as  to  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce : — In  1862,  the  value  of  this  pro- 
iduco  exported  was  123,992,2643.,  and  by  the 
lend  of  1872  it  had  risen  to  256,257,3473. ; but  it 
jhas  since  fallen,  until  last  year  the  amount  was 
1198-731,0733.,  so  that  it  is  at  once  evident  that 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  e.xports  is  not  so 
■great  in  the  sixteen  years  as  is  that  of  the 
lincrease  in  the  value  of  the  imports.  In  regard 
.'to  the  colonial  and  foreign  merchandise  exported, 
fit  may  be  said  that,  in  1861,  it  was  42,175,8703. 
in  value,  and  it  rose  and  fell,  reaching  the 
;highest  value  in  1871,  when  the  amount  was 
60,508,5383.,  and  falling  off  some  3,000,0003. 
•since  that  year.  Returning  to  the  British  and 
Irish  goods  exported,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
.'details  prove  that  the  beer  and  ale  exports  have 
(the  average  increase,  as  have  also  the  larger 
litems  of  cotton  manufactures,  steam-engines, 
:and  iron  and  steel  goods  as  a whole,  silk  manu- 
■factm-es,  and  woollen  and  worsted  manufac- 
ftures.  Our  coal  exports,  machinery  (other  than 
Isteam-engines),  cotton-yarn,  jute  manufactures, 
land  one  or  two  other  classes  of  goods  have 
lincreasod  in  much  more  than  the  general  pro- 
Iportion  ; but  the  linen  manufactures,  as  a whole, 
ihave  been  stationary,  and  in  some  of  our  lesser 
[manufactures  there  is  a decrease  in  the  exports. 
;A]thongh  we  imported  goods  to  the  value  of 
1393,9 1-1,2563.  last  year,  and  our  exports  of  British 
land  Irish  goods  were  only  256,257,3473.,  it  does 
inot  follow  that  the  whole  of  the  balance  is 
fagainst  us.  Adding  to  the  latter  sum  the  value 
of  tho  foreign  and  colonial  goods  exporte(3,  we 
(have  still  a difference  of  about  80,000,0003. 
against  US  ; that  is  to  say,  we  import  goods  to 
the  ralue  of  80,000,0003.  more  than  we  export. 
iBut  it  does  not  follow  that  we  pay  the  balance 
in  money.  There  is  a difference  in  the  value 
declarable  of  exports  and  imports  which  reduces 
the  balance  in  some  degree  ; for,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  freight  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods,  on 
the  other  it  is  not,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
is  in  British  hands,  those  freightage  charges  are 
chiefly  paid  to  our  shipowners,  and  the  amount, 
[and  that  for  services  in  a similar  method  rendered 
■ahroatl,  with  the  interest  on  occasional  loans  to 
foreign  States,  paid  in  kind,  must  very  seriously 
reduce  the  balance.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
(that  balance  has  increased  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  is  the  most 
'striking,  and  which  has  suggested  the  jeremiads 
Ithat  we  are  now  beginning  to  live  upon  our 
icapital. 

There  is  another  fact  which  is  most  suggestive, 
and  it  is  that  of  some  of  the  manufactured  goods 
our  imports  are  increasing  whilst  our  exports 


are  decreasing.  In  the  last  three  years  the 
value  of  our  writing  and  printing  paper  exports 
has  declined,  whilst  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
that  class  has  increased.  Similarly  our  exports 
of  iron  and  steel  have  fallen  off  in  value,  whilst 
our  much  smaller  imports  have  increased  in  the 
same  period.  The  same  statement  holds  good 
in  relation  to  glass,  to  cotton  manufactures,  and 
to  one  or  two  other  kinds  of  goods  ; and  though 
the  extent  and  significance  of  these  facts  may 
be  over-estimated,  they  may  also  be  under- 
estimated. It  is  evident  that  we  have  now  to 
meet  with  a growing  competition  in  manufac- 
tures, and  that  this  will  in  some  considerable 
degree  alter  tho  conditions  of  our  export  and 
import  trades  in  the  future.  We  arc  often  beaten 
on  our  own  ground  by  some  neighbouring  nations 
in  the  cheap  production  of  certain  classes  of  iron 
goods;  in  glass  some  nations  deliver  their  pro- 
ductions here  cheaper  than  our  makers  can  make 
them  ; and  there  is  apparently  setting  in  a con- 
siderable demand  for  some  kinds  of  American 
hardware  and  ironmongery  goods  in  preference 
to  our  home  manufactures.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  present  year  there  has  been  a step  in 
the  right  direction  to  meet  this  growing  com- 
petition  by  a tolerably  - general  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  production,  whilst  some  attempts 
are  in  progress  to  improve  the  product.  Con- 
cnrrently  with  these  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice 
that  the  value  of  our  exports  is  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  an  increase,  and  that  tho  value 
of  the  imports  does  not  increase  in  like  ratio. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
the  imports  will  decrease  in  value,  for  we  have 
been  paying  very  largely  increased  sums  for 
wheat  and  bread  stuffs,  in  consequence  of 
deficient  harvests  and  of  the  war  panic.  What- 
ever may  be  tho  ultimate  upshot  of  tho  political 
uncertainty,  it  seems  probable  that  there  will 
bo  a more  abundant  harvest,  and  to  tho  extent 
to  which  this  is  the  case  we  may  find  a falling 
off  in  tho  value  of  tho  imports,  and  the  balance 
will  be  lessened  against  ns  by  the  double  process 
alluded  to.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
membered that  we  need  to  meet  a growing 
competition,  and  that  the  efforts  of  both  om- 
ployers  and  employed  will  be  needed  to  enable 
us  to  meet  it  as  successfully  now  as  in  the  past. 
The  cost  of  production  must  be  farther  reduced 
wherever  possible,  and  the  processes  must  be 
so  amended  as  to  improve  tho  product,  if 
Britain  is  to  continue  to  be  as  much  of  a 
producing  nation  as  now,  instead  of  one  which 
would  be  something  more  like  a warehouse. 


WATERWORKS  FOR  SMALL  TOWNS. 

WINSFORD. 

About  three  years  ago  tho  attention  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Winsford  was  drawn  to  the  then 
existing  water  supply  of  their  district,  which 
was  both  defective  in  quality  and  deficient  in 
quantity,  and  a scheme  was  proposed  to  take  the 
water  from  some  springs  at  the  source  of  Shaw’s, 
lane  Brook.  This  scheme  was  approved  of  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  works  aro 
now  completed. 

The  springs  are  about  three-quarters  of  a milo 
from  Oak  Merc,  in  Delamere  Forest,  and  at 
about  30  ft.  lower  level.  From  their  steady  yield 
all  the  year  round,  and  from  tho  fact  that  the 
Mere  has  no  outfall,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  water  percolates  through  the  ground 
and  comes  from  this  source.  The  land  between 
the  Mere  and  the  springs  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  sand,  and  therefore  forms  a natural 
filter.  The  -water  is,  as  Dr.  Frankland  reported 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  clear,  palatable, 
and  wholesome,  of  most  excellent  quality  for 
dietetic  and  domestic  use,  soft,  and  therefore 
well  adapted  for  washing  purposes. 

The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  uppermost 
springs,  locally  known  as  Stretcho’s  Springs,  in 
a 12  in.  earthenware  pipe  for  a distance  of  458 
yards  to  the  straining  frame  wells.  Near  the 
wells  is  another  spring,  known  as  Austin’s 
Spring,  which  is  at  a lower  level  than  Stretche’s 
Springs  by  10  ft.  An  embankment  is  formed 
across  the  valley,  forming  a small  reservoir 
above;  and  by  a self-acting  arrangement  this 
water  can  be  utilised  when  required.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  uppermost  springs 
ai-e  found  to  yield  sufficient  for  the  domestic  re- 
quirements of  the  district.  Tho  water  after 
passing  through  the  strainers  is  conveyed  into  a 
reservoir,  and,  by  an  arrangement  of  pipes  and 
valves,  can  be  passed  round  the  reservoir  into 
a circular  well,  and  thence  to  the  town.  An 
iron  pipe,  10  in.  diameter,  conveys  the  water 


for  a distance  of  three  miles  and  a half  to 
the  town. 

During  the  construction  of  the  works  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  with  springs,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  puddle  the  -whole  of  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  district  is  supplied 
by  gravitation ; but  for  the  higher  section  along 
Over  the  water  has  to  be  lifted  60  ft.  by  steam 
power  into  a wrought-iron  tank  built  on  the  top 
of  a tower. 

The  length  of  the  main  is  14i  miles,  and  the 
total  coat  of  the  works  has  been  about  17,0003. 

The  contractors  for  the  several  works  were, — 
Mr.  C.  E.  Firmstone  for  the  iron  pipes ; Mr. 
George  Oakes  for  unloading  the  same  ; the  Glen- 
field  Company,  Limited,  Kilmarnock,  for  the 
valves  and  hydrants  ; Messrs.  John  Pickthall  & 
Sons,  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  for  the  construction 
of  reservoirs  and  laying  mains ; Messrs.  Ash- 
worth, Brothers,  of  Manchester,  fer  engine, 
boiler,  and  tank  ; Mr.  John  Price,  of  Winsford, 
for  building  tower,  engine-bonse,  chimney,  me- 
chanics’ shop,  and  service  reservoir  ; Mr.  Alfred 
Webb,  of  Belfast,  fur  iron  fencing;  and  Mr. 
John  Lightfoot,  jun.,  of  Winsford,  for  fixing  the 
same. 

The  works  were  designed  and  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Hanry  Bancroft,  civil  engineer,  of  Man- 
Chester. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
CITY  GUILDS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Conncil  on  the  16th  inst.,  a letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  John  Watney,  Mr.  W.  Phillips  Sawyer,  and 
Mr.  Owen  Roberta,  the  joint  honorary  secretaries 
of  a committee  of  livery  companies,  enclosing 
copy  of  a lengthy  report  on  the  best  mode  of 
applying  the  funds  which  tho  Corporation  and 
the  companies  might  be  willing  to  contribute 
towards  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
technical  education,  and  stating  that  the  com- 
mittee trust  the  Court  will  give  its  adhesion  to 
the  report,  and  nominate  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Governors.  The  committee  stated 
that  they  had  consulted  a number  of  men  of 
high  standing  and  varied  pursnits  as  to  their 
views  on  technical  education,  and  bad  received 
reports  from  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Mr.  G.  T.  C. 
Bartley,  Lient.-Colonel  Donnelly,  Capt.  Douglas 
Galton,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Mr.  H.  Trueman 
Wood.  The  committee  recommended  generally 
that  they  should  not  “ teach  tho  -workman  to  be 
more  expert  in  his  handicraft,  as  in  their  judg- 
ment  this  form  of  improvement  is  one  which 
must  be  derived  from  greater  assiduity  in  tho 
workshop  but  they  advise  that  the 

direction  to  bo  pursued  in  improving  technical 
education  should  bo  one  which  will  give  to  those 
employed  in  manufactures  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bcieutific  or  artistic  principles  upon  which  the 
particular  manufacture  may  depend.”  In  the 
judgment  of  tho  executive  committee,  the 
desired  ends  can  best  be  attained  by  means  of 
a central  institution,  and  by  means  of  local  trade 
schools.  They  recommend  the  establishment,  in 
some  convenient  locality,  of  a central  institution 
for  moi'e  advanced  instruction,  to  supply  compe- 
tent teachers  for  the  local  trade  schools.  It  was 
believed  that  it  would  be  well  to  trust  to  resi- 
dents in  tho  localities  where  these  schools  aro 
most  needed  to  establish  them,  a.s  the  committee 
thought  tho  object  of  the  companies  might  best 
be  attained  by  affording  aid  to  such  local  effort; 
but  should  the  assistance  thus  given  not  form  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment  of  suitable  trade  schools,  tho  executive 
committee  would  recommend  that  the  establish- 
ment of  at  least  two  such  schools,  to  serve  as 
models  for  others,  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
companies.  Temporary  buildings  might  bo 
secured  for  the  j-iurposes  of  tho  scheme  until  it 
was  ascertained  how  it  progressed.  Tho  com- 
mittee  were  advised  that  the  course  of  studies 
at  the  central  institution  should  embrace  applied 
physics,  applied  chemistry,  applied  mechanics, 
and  an  applied  art  department.  Provision  was 
made  for  a representative  government  of  tho 
institution  by  those  contributing  to  its  expense. 
The  committee  trusted  that  the  livery  com- 
panics  -would  contribute  a sum  of  not  less  than 
20,0003.  per  annum.  Conditionally,  several 
companies  had  promised  sums  amounting  in  tho 
aggregate  to  ll,58u3.,  and  other  companies  had 
promi.sed  assistance,  without  yet  defining  the 
amount. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  lettei*  and  tho  .scheme 
should  be  printed,  and  a copy  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  Court. 
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CONGRESS  ON  NATIONAL  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

SOCIETY  OP  ARTS. 

A Congress  to  riisonsa  the  question  of  a com- 
prehensive  scheme  of  national  water  supply, 

“ with  a view  to  the  consideration  of  how  far 
the  great  natural  resources  of  the  kingdom 
might,  by  a large  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
a national  character,  adapted  to  the  varying 
specialities  and  wants  of  districts,  be  turned  to 
account,  for  the  benefit,  not  merely  of  a few 
centres  of  population,  but  for  the  advantage  of 
the  general  body  of  the  nation  at  large,”  as 
suggested  in  tho  letter*  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  president  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  was 
held  in  the  hall  of  tho  Society,  Adelphi,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Tuesday’s  proceedings  were  devoted  to  papers 
and  discussions  on  (1)  the  great  natural  water 
resources  of  tho  kingdom  ; and  (3)  how  they  can 
best  be  utilised  and  economised  for  the  supply 
of  large  towns,  small  towns,  and  country  places  ; 
while  Wednesday’s  proceedings  were  principally 
devoted  to  the  supply  of  water  to  London. 

Sir  Henry  Cole,  who  occupied  the  chair  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  appointed  chairman, 
Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shuttleworth,  M.P.,  in  opening 
the  proceedings  said  the  suggestion  contained 
iu  the  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  of  great 
national  importance ; in  fact,  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  overrate  it.  The  people  of  thi  .'Country 
were  as  much  entitled  to  pure  water  as  to  pure 
air,  and  this,  no  doubt,  could  be  obtained  if  the 
Government  were  to  appoint  an  authority  for 
obtaining  a supply  for  the  whole  of  the  country. 
He  would  not  go  into  detail,  but  no  doubt  engi- 
neers would  be  able  to  devise  a scheme  for 
dividing  the  country  into  districts,  whereby  the 
object  would  be  attained,  and  even  if  100  or  200 
millions  were  expended,  it  could  be  obtained 
at  a moderate  interest  with  a Government 
guarantee,  and  they  would  not  only  be  repaid 
commercially,  but  more  than  repaid  economically 
in  tho  improved  health  of  the  country. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  submitted  a paper  which  he 
thus  epitomised : — 

1.  The  quantity  of  rain  falling  cannot  be  increased. 

2.  The  population  ia  doubling  about  every  twenty-live 
years 

3.  The  larger  tho  population  the  more  water  will  be 
fouled, 

•4.  There  will,  therefore,  be  le.ss  clean  water  in  future 
years,  and  yet  there  will  be  two,  three,  or  four  times  the 
population  even  within  a century. 

5.  Entirely  now  arrangements  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary. 

6.  It  would  have  been  much  better  if  tbo  entire  admi- 
nistration of  streams  was  under  a single  direction,  which 
should  see  to  all  questions  of  drainage,  sewerage,  canalisa- 
tion, motive  power,  and  water  supply. 

7.  Such  new  works  ns  are  required  promptly  should 
only  be  authorised  subject  to  their  reverting  to  Govern- 
ment in  hfty  or  a hundred  j'ears. 

8.  All  other  hydraulic  works  should  be  undertaken,  or 
at  all  events  supervised,  by  n Government  department,  so 
as  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  public  beneBt,  and  not 
merely  that  of  an  individual  town. 

9.  These  objects  will  be  best  obtained,  and  a very  large 
national  saving  will  be  effected,  by  gradually  organising  an 
hydraulic  department,  resembling  ns  much  as  possible  that 
of  the  Fonts  et  Chauss^es.  with  n training  school  attached 
fitted  with  laboratories,  Itc.,  like  that  at  Paris.  There  is 
no  reason  why  such  a dopartmout  should  not  confer  upou 
England  advantages  equal  to  those  which  the  similar  office 
has  conferred  upon  France.  Are  wa  too  proud  to  learn 
from  our  neighbours  ? 

“ Whafc  the  difficalty  ia,  what  has  been  tlouo 
to  meet  it,  and  what  remains  to  be  done,”  were 
tho  topics  dealt  with  in  a paper  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Lucas,  F.G.S.  On  the  last  head  of  his  subject 
he  said : — 

"In  my  humble  judgment,  a supplementary  measure, 
proriding  for  the  formation  of  a nurional  survey  of  the 
sources  of  water-supplyj  would  act  as  a motive-power  to 
set  existing  machinery  in  motion,  and  thus  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  water  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  that  already  exist. 

Tho  sources  of  water-suppl)'  are  of  two  kinds,  via  , 
surface  and  subterranean,  which  correspond  broadly  with 
impervious  and  permeable  strata.  Except  in  the  case  of 
(suk-storsge,  all  water-supply  is  derived  directly  from  one 
or  the  other,  in  view  ot  which  consideration  I was  led 
some  years  ago  to  apply  the  name  of  ‘ hydrogeology  ’ to 
this  now  accredited  branch  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Hydrogeology  takes  up  the  history  of  rain-water  from  the 
time  that  it  touches  the  soil,  and  follows  it  through  the 
various  rocks  which  it  subsequently  percolate.s. 

A hydrogeological  survey  investigates  all  tho  conditions 
under  whi(m  it  exists  in  its  passage,  both  above  and  below 
ground,  from  the  rainfall  to  the  sea. 

In  respect  of  surface  basins,  or  impervious  surfaces,  the 
tributary  valleys,  whose  united  contributions  go  to  form 
the  large  floods  in  tho  main  valleys,  contain  natural  sites 
for  reservoirs,  naturally  boggy,  sometimes  dr-ained,  but 
occasionally  converted  into  large  ponds.  A series  of  dams 
constructed  on  these  sites,  on  a comprehensive  system,  and 
with  regard  to  all  the  interests  involved,  would  form  good 
retarding  mediums  for  the  down"  • ’ How  of  flood-waters, 
aud  also  afford  provision  for  the  r ■ piiroments  of  upland 
rural  districts  during  periods  of  drougb'. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  tuviiu  part  of  a hydro- 

* Mentioned  in  the  Builitr,  p,  196,  ante,  and  commented 
upon,  pp.  203-2'M. 
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geological  survey  to  map  all  these  sites,  tho  utilisation  of 
which  as  store  reservoir.s  for  water-supply  would  prove  a 
great  national  advantage. 

Many  years’  experience  in  the  field  has  convinced  me 
that  the  multiplication  of  moderate-sized  dams,  on  sites 
such  ns  those  indicated,  which  aro  fairly  plentifully  dis- 
tributed, would  provide  an  abnndaut  supply  of  water, 
mainly  or  wholly  spring  water,  to  large  districts  cow  dis- 
tressed for  want  of  the  same.  For  these  reasons  I hold  that 
if  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  survey  to  provide  informa- 
tion as  to  the  geological  suitability  of  reservoir  sites,  viewed 
broadly. 

Again,  while  the  flood-waters  arc  being  shed  from  imper- 
vious surfaces,  their  equivalent  is  filtered  down  into  the 
subterranean  reservoirs  contained  in  the  permeable  strata, 

Thus  is  generated  a series  of  water  systems,  on  which 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  England  are  dependent 
for  their  water-supply.  For  this  reason,  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1872,  it  appeared  to  me  a matter  of  paramount  impor- 
tance that  the  form  and  position  of  these  subterranean 
accumulationsofwatershould  be  known.  I therefore  under- 
took, as  opportunity  offered,  during  the  years  1873,  1874, 
and  187-5,  a series  of  observations  on  the  chalk  water 
system.  Since  January,  1876,  I have  devoted  my  whole 
time  to  tho  conduct  of  my  surrey,  and  h.ave  surveyed  about 
SOI  square  miles  in  the  Thames  basin  and  the  major  portion 
of  the  county  of  Hampshire 

I am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  a national  survey  of  the 
water-bearing  strata  is  the  measure  that  would  best  serve 
the  present  requirements  of  the  country  in  general.  Itisan 
essential  forerunner  to  the  execution  of  any  scheme  of  a con- 
structive or  legislative  kind,  and  even,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  successful  framing  of  such.  Government  would  best 
minister  to  this  popular  want  by  investigating  and  pro. 
viding  the  necessary  data,  alike  to  the  landowner,  the  rate- 
payer, .and  the  engineer,  which  no  interested  party  can  be 
expected  to  undertake  on  a comprehensive  scale. 

I give  it  as  tho  result  of  ray  experience  that  the  publica- 
tion of  Iho  maps  and  tables  of  observations  mode  by  the 
survey  would  provide  fresh  food  for  engineering  science, 
act  as  a stimulus  to  engineering  enterprise,  and  promote 
engineering  work.  This  step  would  leave  the  hands  of  the 
Government  free  to  adopt  in  the  future  any  legislative 
measure  that  might  arise  out  of  the  survey,  while  the 
engineer  would  also  be  left  free  and  untrammelled,  as  now, 
save  that  instead  of  fragmentary  evidence  to  work  upon,  he 
would  have  a uniform  aud  comprehensive  survey,  and  a 
map  in  which  the  hydrogeology  of  wide  tracts  of  country 
are  brought  well  under  the  eye." 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Clatterbuck,  iu  bis  paper, 
remarked  that, — 

" The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  question  seems  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  a 
more  extended  aud  practical  knowledge  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  water  economy  of  the  country.  The  ordi- 
nary officers  of  the  Health  Acts  have  little,  if  any,  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  question.  Most  ruinous  failures,  espe- 
cially inhering  for  water  without  sufficient  geological  or 
hydrogeolomcal  knowledge  even  of  the  most  elementary 
character,  show  that  the  present  condition  of  the  science,— 
for  science  it  really  is,— will  not  warrant  any  attempt  at  a 
large  and  comprehensive  scheme,  as  suggested  by  the  letter 
of  the  Prince  of  IVales.  The  extent  of  water-supply,  which 
be  it  remembered,  has  its  limits,  and  varies  with  times 
and  seasons,  must  be  more  accurately  ascertained.  The 
rninfall  by  Mr,  Symons  and  some  others  even  yet  requires 
further  investigation  aud  practical  knowledge.  There  is  a 
great  and  growing  disposition,  especially  in  nnd  about  the 
iieighbournood  ot  London,  to  tamper  with  subterranean 
water,  involving  the  danger  of  decreasing  the  volume  of 
that  which,  under  natural  circumstances,  flows  in  a more  or 
less  perennial  form  above  ground,  and  ultimately  diminish- 
ing the  subterranean  supply.  Moreover,  the  present  laws 
by  which  the  interests  of  subterranean  water  are  ruled 
cannot  be  deemed  satisfactory,  or  likely  to  lead  to  economy, 
which  year  by  year  is  of  greater  importance.  It  is  mani- 
festly difficult  to  suggest  any  scheme  by  which  increased 
and  trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  great  water  question 
can  be  secured  ; that  there  is  much  to  learn  is  manifest. 
The  neighbourhood  of  London  nnd  its  chalk  basin  have  of 
late  found  a most  industrious  investigator  in  Mr.  Joseph 
Lucas.  Encouragement  should,  at  any  rate,  be  given  to  all 
such  attempts  at  nydrogeologieal  study,  and  it  may  be,  as 
facts  and  information  on  this  all-important  subject  are 
obtiiined  and  recorded,  the  great  and  good  object  of  the 
Priiico  of  IVales's  letter  may  find  its  fulfilment  and 
reward.” 

Mr.  F.  R.  Conder,  C.E.,  followed  with  a paper, 
of  wbicb  we  give  the  practical  conclusion: — 

“ The  problem  now  before  us  is  that  of  the  collection  and 
distribution,  in  a pure  coudition,  of  less  than  one  per  cent, 
of  the  rainfall  of  England. 

This  ia  not  a problem  of  great  inherent  difficultv,  if  the 
proper  course  be  taken  ior  its  solution.  The  first  in- 
dispensable step  is  the  collection  of  the  hydrological  data. 
There  is  not  a single  river  in  our  island  ns  to  which  we  are 
inn  position  accurately  to  strike  the  balance  between  the 
rainfall  over  its  basin,  and  the  escape  of  the  amount  by 
evaporation,  by  aiib-nerial,  and  by  subterranean  discharge. 
Aliy  works  attempted  in  ignorance  of  the  hydroCTaphy  of 
the  district  in  wliich  they  occur,  tend  to  compueate  the 
geiiev.al  problem.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  question 
of  water-sujiply  from  that  of  drainage,  for  this  reason. 
Every  ton  of  wnter  brought  into  a town  or  house  has  to  be 
removed  when  its  work  is  done.  Thus  water-supply  and 
drainage  are  as  closely  related  as  are  concave  aud  conyex. 
Not  only  aro  the  constructors  of  works  carried  on  in  partial 
nv  total  ignorance  of  the  general  hydrography  of  a district 
likely  to  neglect  natural  resources,  but  they  may  inflict 
ivreparafile  injury  on  other  districts. 

Thu.s  we  see,  at  tho  moment  when  the  wants  of  the  rural 
districts  are  so  great  as  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prmco  of  Wales,  schemes  of  alarming  magni- 
tude proposed  iu  entire  ignorance  of  the  main  controlling 
facts.  It  has  been  proposed  to  decant  into  tho  valley  of 
the  Thames  tho  head  waters  of  the  Colne,  the  Wye,  the 
Severn,  the  Dove,  nnd  the  Eden.  Tho  natural  sources  of 
supply  that  exist  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  are,  in 
the  mean  time,  left  without  investigation.  Tho  grave  con- 
sequences of  tho  wholesale  contamination  of  the  Thames 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  ot  Works  arc  beginning  to 
excite  nnxicty  (as  anticipated  by  the  present  writer  in 
1873J.  At  Carnarvon,  Hastings,  Margate,  Brighton, 
Glasgow,  and  other  places,  the  construction  of  what  are 
called  sanitary  works  are  creating  intolerable  nuisances, 
oerilous  to  human  life.  The  unregulated  action  of  a host  of 
incompetent  local  authorities  is  rapidly  tending  to  render 
parts  of  the  country  uninhabitable,  nnd  to  convert  an  engi- 
neering question  origiuully  simple,  into  oue  of  invincible 
difliculty.  Such  is  the  natural  result  of  the  commencement 


of  numerous  hydraulic  works  withont  the  previous  com- 
pletion of  a hydrograplu’c  survey. 

In  what  manner  existing  information  can  be  most  readily 
collected,  existing  machinery  made  most  available,  and 
the  great  national  need  for  information  most  promptly 
supplied,  in  accordance  with  our  usual  mode  of  conducting 
business,  I am  prepared  to  indicate  if  desired.  Tho  sub- 
ject is  one  as  to  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  make  any  more 
mistakes.’’ 

Ur.  Gilbert  W.  Chilcl,  of  Oxford,  contributed 
a paper,  in  wbicb  be  said  that ; — 

“ In  any  scheme  whatsoever  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  population  of  the  country  with  water — if  it  is  ever  to 
get  beyond  the  region  of  mere  theory — the  first  principle- 
must  be  that  the  supply  shall  be  provided  at  the  }nwe$t 
poteible  money  cost  consistent  with  securing  sufficient 
quantity  nnd  adequate  purity.  This  principle  at  once 
excludes  the  idea,  which  the  phrase  ‘ a large  and  compre- 
hensive scheme'  appears  to  some  persona  to  suggest — oft 
the  selection  of  some  one  vast  source  of  supply,  aud  its 
distribution  by  means  of  a gigantic  system  ot  mechanical 
arrangements  over  the  whole  country.  It  is  simply  iiicqo- 
ceivable  that  Tillages  situated,  e.j.,  on  the  lisa  or  oolite 
formations,  abounding  iu  streams  and  spring.s  of  whole- 
some water;  others  on  the  dead  flat  of  the  Oxford  clay, 
whence  no  water  can  be  extracted  fit  for  use,  and  where 
only  an  occasional  stream  rising  in  some  more  favoured 
district  flows  slowly  across  the  surface,  and  others  again 
high  upon  tho  chalk  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  where  you  may 
o for  miles  together  without  seeing  a stream,  and  may 
ore  4(X)  ft.  before  you  come  to  water, — can  all  lie  econo- 
micaUi/  supplied  by  the  same  moans,  or  from  the  same 
source. 

I conclude,  therefore,  that  the  phrase  in  qixeslion  is 
intended  to  apply,  not  so  much  to  the  mechanical  means  by 
which  a water-supply  is  to  be  obtained,  as  to  the  legislative 
and  administrative  machinerj'  whereby  we  may  insure  that 
the  population, — more  particularly  that  portion  of  it  which 
inhabits  the  small  towns  and  rural  districts, — shall  all  he 
supplied  with  wholesome  and  drinkable  water,  by  wbatso« 
ever  means  may  be  shown  to  be  most  practicable  in  each 
separate  district 

The  elementary  principles  upon  which  any  great  general 
improvement  in  the  water  supply  of  this  country  can  be 
inaugurated  are  two,  viz. : — 

(1.)  A moderate  re-organisation  of  the  machinery  of 
local  government ; and 

(2.)  In  the  carrying  out  of  the  actual  work  required, 
duo  regard,  before  all  other  considerations,  to  the  physical 
conformation,  and  the  geological  characters  of  each  district 
which  has  to  be  supplied.” 

Mr.  W.  Shelford,  in  bis  paper,  remarked  that  t 
" Want  of  good  water  is  widespread.  It  is  greatest  in 
tho  smaller  towns,  villages,  and  country  districts,  where 
the  cost  of  works  for  a systematic  supply  would  bo  too 
great  a burden,  even  if  the  population  were  disposed  to 
construct  them  for  the  utilisation  of  the  nearest  local 
source. 

The  alternative  which  naturally  siiggests_  itself  to  the 
mind  of  an  engineer,  viz.,  the  creation  of  one  or  more 
great  national  sources  of  supply  in  mountainous  and  lake 
districts,  supplenientcd  by  pumping  from  the  chalk,  sand- 
stone, and  .suitable  strata,  and  dlslribuled  through  the 
country  by  arterial  aqueducts,  with  ramifications  by  pipes 
into  every  village,  may  bo  dismissed  for  the  following 
reasons  : — Ist.  On  account  of  the  cost.  2ncl.  Because  oi 
the  difficulty  of  constructing  the  works  to  suit  the  ever 
‘ varjnng  specialities  and  wants  of  districts.’  3rd,  Because 
it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  either  necessary  or  prac- 
ticable ; and,  4th.  By  reason  of  the  great  dilliculty  of 
reconciling  such  a scheme  with  the  negative  policy  of  the 
British  Government,  even  if  the  combination  or  the  various 
towns  having  existing  works,  and  the  apportionracot  of  tho 
taxation,  did  not  prove  to  be  insuperable. 

From  a constructive  point  of  view,  the  aim  should  be 
simplicity  rather  than  grandeur.  The  works  should  var^ 
according  to  the  locality,  its  physical  resources  and  condi- 
tions, its  means  and  wants,  aud  should  bo  regulated  by  and 
subordinate  to  a well-organised  administration. 

In  so  far  as  the  water  supply  of  the  country  is  dependent 
upon  streams  and  rivers  (and  they  are  naturally  its  prin- 
cipal sources),  its  present  want  results  from  tho  abuse  o| 
the  streams  J but  the  iuteresls  which  they  serve  in  thfl 
carriage  of  refuse  are  too  great  to  admit  of  the  possibility 
of  their  complete  purification. 

Hence  the  problem  for  the  engineer  to  solve  is,  how  to 
supplj  the  poorer  and  more  scattered  population.s,  whilst 
not  diminishing  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  streams;  or, 
in  other  words,  how  to  provide  good  water  without  inter- 
ference with  the  foul  water. 

The  key  to  this  problem  consists  iu  the  separation  and 
collection  of  sufficient  good  water  .at  ils  source,  nnd  its 
conveyance  by  separate  channels  or  conduits  along  the 
valleys,, so  as  to  restore  to  the  populations  one  of  their 
most  important  amenities.” 

Mr.  C.  E.  De  Ranee,  of  H.  M.  Geological 
Survey,  submitted  a paper  accompanied  by  a 
table  in  -which  were  embodied  approximate 
calculations  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  different 
geological  formations  iu  each  group  of  river 
basins,  the  extent  and  areas  of  which  he  had 
taken,  from  the  Catchment  Basin  map  published 
by  the  Ordnance  Survey.  From  this  table  it 
appears  that, — ■ 

. “ An  area  of  nearly  12,000  square  miles  iu  England  and 

"Wnles  is  occupied  fiy  the  more  ancient  palreozoic  rocks, 
receiving  the  heaviest  rainfall  experienced  by  this  country, 
ranging  from  Din.  to  more  than  75  iu.j  aud  even  up  to 
130  iQ.  per  annum,  which  is  vnclded  in  springs  and  slreains, 
which  tho  analyses  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commisaionen 
show,  havo  a remarkable  freedom  from  organic  impurity, 
and  in  a condition  of  great  softness. 

The  large  bodies  of  water  that  annually  run  off  the 
mountains  of  the  lake  district  and  central  iV^ales  belong  to 
this  class,  aud,  ns  far  as  human  consumption  is  concerned, 
on  a large  scale,  are  wholly  lost  and  wasted.  From  the 
exceeding]}"  impermeable  nature  of  the  ground,  and  its 
steep  deolivitv,  the  rainfall  flows  off  at  once  as  floods;  t&fl 
dry  weather  flow  of  streams  of  such  districts,  according  tc 
Mr.  Bateman,  amounting -only  to  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  of  a foot  per  second  from  each  l.OfO  acres  drained, 
against  2‘)0  to  500  cubic  feet  per  second  in  lime  of  flood. 

The  10,'  0 ■ square  miles  of  carboniferous  rocks,  though 
supplying  large  volumes  from  the  Soredale  and  ililUtoiu 
Gnts,  to  the  reserxnira  supplying  Manchester,  Live^ool 
Bolton,  Preston,  Blackburn,  and  numerous  towns  in  York- 
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sbirf',  have  still  a large  residue  avsulable  for  use  in  gravita* 
tlOTi  schemes. 

Over  ft  large  portion  of  the  to  9,0  '0  square  znilea, 
occupied  by  the  Perodan  and  Tria^,  not  less  than  l'>  in.  of 
rainfall  are  aiiiiuBlly  absorbed,  capable  of  yielding  a volume 
of  400.000  gallons  a day.  These  important  water-bearing 
formations,  though  penetrated  by  a largo  number  of  wells, 
some  yielding  two  to  tlirce  millions  of  gallons  per  day, 
have  still  immense  water-bearing  resources,  in  a district  of 
which  a large  portion  is  densely  populated. 

The  Oolifeii  absorb  a large  quantity  of  water,  which  they 
yield  up  in  springs  of  great  importance  and  value,  especially 
if  the  large  quantity  of  water  they  give  off  after  heavy 
rainfalls  were  stored,  as  the  water  now  given  off  is  of  great 
purity,  but  is  nlmo.st  always  polluted  in  streams  before  it  is 
made  available  for  consumption. 

The  Greei/suiirfs  and  the  Pag^hot  Sandt  are  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  local  importance,  and  might  bo  included  in  any 
general  scheme  that  divided  the  country  up  into  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  springs  or  sinking  weUs  for 
water-.supply. 

The  vast  area  of  the  receives  over  a part  of  its 

exposure  probably  not  less  than  6 in.  of  rainfall  annually 
percolating  into  its  mass ; but  in  some  portions  of  its  area, 
ID  the  eastern  counties,  it  is  so  overlaid  by  bouldcr-clay  of 
an  impermeable  nature,  and  in  the  soutliera  counties  by 
clay,  with  flints,  that  probably  the  percolation  is  much 
smaller.  The  dry-weather  flow  of  its  streams  being  de- 
pendent on  this  percolated  water,  it  would  probably 
not  he  safe  to  count  on  more  than  3 in.  of  rainfall  per 
square  mile  per  year,  or  80,000  gallons  per  day,  as  capable 
of  being  yielded  in  wells,  without  interfering  with  the 
drainage  of  the  country,  but  a large  number  of  springs 
might,  with  great  advantage,  be  utilised,  that  are  now 
running  to  waste,  which  remark  applies  generally  to  the 
springs  that  are  lost  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  various 
geological  formations.  Many  of  them  occur  in  railway 
enttiiigs  and  tunnels,  where  they  might  easily  be  collected, 
and  carried  1j3’  means  of  pipes  along  the  fine  to  various 
coiintrv  stations  that  the  railways  pass  through.  A sugges- 
tion of  this  nature  has  already  been  made,  I believe,  by 
Mr.  Mott,  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  to  his  brother 
directors. 

No  one  scheme  or  method  of  water-supply  can  be  recom- 
I mended  for  the  country ; for  even  in  one  water-basin  a 
gravitation  scheme  may  Go  best  for  one  portion  of  the  area, 

( and  a pumping  scheme  from  wells  in  another  . 

Each  district  requiring  special  and  personal  study,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Local  Government  Board  may  become 
a department  of  public  health,  with  a staff  of  officers 
■ road}’  to  give  each  district  individual  ntteiitiou,  and  rescue 
them  from  the  ills  they  now  experience." 

Dr.  Jotn  Evaiifs,  F.R.S.,  presented  a paper,  in 
whicR  ho  discussed  the  relation  of  tho  ■water- 
supply  of  any  given  locality  with  the  geological 
features  of  tho  district,  and  then  proceeded  to 
. refer  to  tho  following  questions,  viz. : — (1)  The 
' right  which  centres  of  population,  whether 
large  or  small,  have  to  acquire  the  water  neces- 
' sary  for  their  use,  when  by  so  doing  the  interests 
of  oth'  rs  aro  affected  ; and  (2)  the  equitable 
method  of  meeting  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
supply.  Ho  remarked  that, — 

“ With  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  would  appear  that 
the  principle  should  be  maintained  that  each  town  should 
draw  its  supply  within  the  watershed  on  which  it  is 
situated,  and,  only  under  most  exceptional  circumstances, 
bo  allowed  to  go  beyond  it.  As  to  interference  with  exist- 
ing rights,  the  law  is  fairly  clear  in  the  case  of  streams 
running  above  ground  ; but  with  regard  to  underground 
waters,  and  streams  running  through  districts,  the  aubsoil 
of  which  is  readily  permeable,  tho  law,  as  at  present  inter- 
preted, operates  in  tnemost  inequitable  manner.  Although, 
if  water  bo  pumped  direetlj"  from  a stream,  those  interested 
in  it  arc  entitled  to  corapcnaalion  ; yet,  if  the  whole  stream 
were  indirectly  pumped  dry  by  means  of  wells  placed  along 
its  banks,  so  as  to  convert  the  porous  bed  ofthe  stream  into 
a mere  filter,  no  action  would  lie  for  the  damage.  A legal 
peeogiiiti<in  of  rights  existing  in  underground  waters,  where 
the}"  follow  natural  laws  as  well  ascertained  as  iftbej-  Cowed 
above  ground,  ought  certainly  to  be  accorded  if  law  and 
reason  arc  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  would  tijrn  away  some 
of  the  opposition  now  raised  to  schemes  for  utilising  such 
waters. 

"With  regard  to  the  incidence  of  the  cost  of  waterworks, 
it  will  usually  be  found  that,  in  the  larger  towns,  the  supply 
of  water  will  be  sufficiently  remunerative  for  it  to  be  under- 
taken by  private  enterprise,  or  by  the  local  authorities,  or, 
at  all  events,  >vithout  having  recourse  to  what  must  he 
regarded  as  a charitable  rate.  But,  in  the  smaller  towns, 
and  in  country  parishes,  the  conditions  are  often  totally 
different.  Tho  position  of  nearly  all  our  small  towns  an3 
villages  has  been  determined  by  the  existence,  upon  the 
ofa  more  or  less  abundant  supply  of  water.  In  many 
iastauecs,  this  is  derived  from  shallow  weUs,  which,  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  proper  drainage  and  sanitary  precautions, 
have  liecome  dangerously  polluted.  In  sucli  cases,  where 
it  is  quality  rather  than  quantity  which  is  defective,  it  is, 
perlnips,  drainage  rather  than  water-supply  which  ought  to 
De  studied.  In  other  cases,  where  from  local  causes  the 
population  has  increased  beyond  the  water-supply,  new 
sources  will  have  to  bo  sought;  and  here  the  question  as 
to  who  should  bear  the  cost  requires  careful  consideration. 
If  those  who  built  houses  in  situations  where  no  proper 
water-supply  existed  were  made  responsible  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  water,  no  one  could  in  fairness  object ; but 
the  system  at  present  pursued  of  calling  upon  a oLstrict  or 
even  a whole  pariah  to  be  rated  for  tho  supply  of  water  to 
a new  colony  of  houses  erected  by  some  builmng  speculator 
is  manifestly  unjust.  No  wonder  that  those  who  live,  it 
may  be,  mifes  away,  though  in  the  same  parish,  and  those 
against  whose  will  the  new  houses  have  been  erected,  with- 
out which  the  old  water-supply  would  have  sufficed,  object 
to  such  claims  upon  their  purse.” 

Mr.  Walter  Pierce,  president  of  the  Liverpool 
Land  and  Honao  - o'wners’  Association,  in  his 
paper  dealt  with  the  pollution  of  well  and  river 
■water  by  sewage  and  other  impurities,  and  said 
that, — 

” The  system  of  town’and  other  districts  having  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  water-supply  lias  been  useful  in 
the  past.  But  tho  circumstances  have  so  altered,  by  reason 
of  f^oatly  increased  populations,  fewer  districts  to  select 
water  from,  and  very  much  greater  scientific  knowledge  on 
sanitary  science  being  now  abroad,  it  is  almost  a foregone  ' 
oonolnsion  that  the  water-supply  should  Iw  undertaken  by  ! 
the  Government  for  the  nation."  1 


THE  BUILDER. 


He  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Water  Supply  in  support  of  this 
vioiv. 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  H.  Bro^wu,  M.P.,  in  along  paper, 
discussed  the  question  of  the  state  of  the  water 
supply  to  rural  districts  and  small  towns,  and 
explained  the  steps  ho  had  taken  in  his  Public 
Health  Act  A.mendment  Bill  (which  has  just 
passed  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons),  with  the  view  of  remedying  some  of  the 
evils  which  exist. 

" The  Bill  proposes  that  theSanitary  Authority  ahall  take 
action  only  on  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances  or 
medical  officer  of  health.  The  object  of  this  provision  is 
that  thereby  the  respoiisibilitv  is  thrown  on  those  officials 
who  are  appointed  to  watch  this  important  matter;  and  in 
another  part  of  tho  Bill  power  is  given  to  make  such  in- 
spection as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  object. 

Where  a Sanitary  Authority  are  of  opinion  that  a water- 
supply  ought  to  be  provided,  they  may  gi^e  the  requisite 
notices  calling  upon  the  owner  or  occupier  to  provide  a 
supply  for  the  house,  provided  (and  this  is  a most  im- 
portant provision)  that  the  cost  of  providing  the  supply  is 
not  more  than  a capital  sum,  the  interest  of  which  at  5 per 
cent,  would  not  exceed  2d.  per  week.  The  capital  sura 
would  be  8i.  13s.  4d.  But  where  a water-supply  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  and  where  such  a sura  would  be  too  small,  the 
power  is  given  to  the  Local  Authority  to  charge  more,  pro- 
vided that  the  Local  Government  Board  coasider  it  reason- 
able to  do  so. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  sum  above  mentioned,  81. 13-s.  4d., 
is  very  smaO  for  providing  a water-supply  for  a house,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  if  two  houses  are  to  be  sup- 
plied, tho  amount  will  bo  double  that  sum,  and  if  three 
houses,  then  three  times  that  sura;  and  provision  is  made 
in  the  Bill  that  a common  supply  can.be  mode  for  two  or 
more  houses,  whicli  I hope  will  take  place  in  many  cases. 
The  evidence  shows  that  the  limit  of  cost  in  most  cases 
would  be  sufficient. 

The  means  bv  which  water  is  to  be  supplied  is  not  set 
forth  in  the  Bill,  but  is  left  to  be  settled  ny  tho  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case." 

A paper  eent  by  Mr.  R.  Jackson,  clerk  to  the 
Chorley  Improvement  Commissioners,  was  next 
noticed.  The  Commissioners,  at  a recent  meet- 
ing, unanimonsly  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion ; — 

"That  the  Clerk  be  requested  to  write  two  letters,  one 
to  Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  and  one  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lyon 
Playfair,  showing  how  the  present  and  future  supply  of 
water  for  Chorley  admiral^  illustrates  the  far-seeing 
sagacity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  letter  to  the  Society  of 
Arts.  That  whilst  Chorley  is  well  situated  for  manufac- 
tures, it  has  uo  right  to  a supply  of  water  from  the  Liver- 
pool Corporation,  except  for  house-supply.  That,  as  a 
matter  ot  fact,  the  Liverpool  Corporation  does  supply,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  water  requirea  by  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers, but  it  has  reached  its  limit  in  that  respect,  and 
refused  to  supply  50,0IX)  gallons  per  d:iv  applied  for  by  a 
manufacturer.  That  Liverpool  draws  a large  supply  from 
this  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  Thirlmere  water  in  its 
passage  to  Manchester  will  pass  through  or  near  Chorley, 
and  that  the  Chorley  Comnussioners  consider  it  would  be 
onl^  just  and  reasonable  that  Chorley  should  be  entitled  to 
claim  a pro  rata  supply  of  water  by  paying  tlieir  fair  share 
of  the  expenses  of  collecting  and  supplying  the  water.  If  ; 
some  such  arrangement  cannot  be  made,  towns  such  as 
Chorley  must  stand  still  while  the  large  towns  grow  at 
their  expense.” 

" In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  [says  Mr.  Jacksou]  I 
may  state  that  Chorley  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal- 
fields, ■within  twenty  miles  of  Manchester,  having  railway 
communication  with  that  town  and  Liverpool,  yetit  has  not 
progressed  as  might  have  been  expectecl,  as  will  be  shown 
by  the  following  figures: — In  1831,  tho  population  wa.s 
9,283;  in  1811,  13,139;  in  1351,  12,684;  in  1861,  15,013; 
and  in  1871,  16,861. 

In  1816  ail  Act  was  obtained  for  better  supplying  with 
water  the  town  of  Chorley  by  a company,  which  was  bound 
to  provide  and  keep  constantly  laid  on  a supply  of  pure, 
wholesome  water,  sufficient  for  the  domestic  use  of  all  tho 
inhabitants  of  Chorley  entitled  thereto  as  therein  men- 
tioned, and  to  provide  water  for  extinguishing  fires.  A 
domestic  supply  did  not  include  water  for  closets,  baths, 
horses,  cattle,  carriages,  or  any  trade  or  business,  but  the 
company  was  empowered  to  supply  water  for  other  than 
domestic  purposes  by  agreement. 

Ill  1856  tho  undertaking  of  the  Chorley  Waterworks 
Company  became  vested  in  tho  Corporation  of  Liverpool, 
which  was  bound  bv  Parliamentary  enactment,  at  aU  times 
thereafter  to  afforu  as  ample  a supply  of  water  within  the 
Chorley  district  as  the  company  woiila  have  been  bound  to 
afford,  and  to  supply  water  for  baths  and  water-closets  at 
certain  rates  therein  mentioned;  also  to  supplv  the  Chorley 
Commissioners  with  a water-suppl.v  for  llushing  sewers, 
watering  streets,  and  other  sanitary  purposes. 

For  trading  purposes,  other  thau  domeslic  or  sanitary, 
the  inhabitants  of  Chorley,  and  the  neighbourhood  have  no 
security  for  a water-supply  from  the  Chorley  Waterworks, 
although,  from  the  contiguity  of  hiUs,  nat  ure  has  provided 
such  supply." 

Mr.  George  Frederic  Wills,  of  Cre^v'kerne,  in 
a short  paper,  said, — 

" The  chief  obstacle  iu  tho  'way  of  obtaining  proper 
water  supplv  is,  I behove,  tho  constitution  of  the  local 
authority.  Thi.s,  in  rural  districts,  is  largely,  sometimes 
• almost  entirely,  composed  of  farmers,  who  are  the  chief 
ratepayers,  and  whoso  object  naturally  is  to  keep  the  ex- 
penaiture  at  a iniiiimum,  as  their  own  pockets  suffer  most 
from  local  rates;  and  although  in  sanitary  measures  laud 
is  taxed  less  heavilj*  than  bouses,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
farmers'  houses,  and  their  labourers’  cottages,  scattered  as 
they  are  iu  the  country,  derive  (directly)  little,  if  any, 
bonelit  from  money  expended  in  sewerage  or  water  supply. 
They  are,  therefore,  extremely  averse  to  such  expenditure, 
especially  as  most  of  them  Gold  their  lands  on  lease,  or 
even  yearly  agreements,  aud  are,  therel'ore,  unhkely  to 
reap  advantage  from  the  later  aud  indirect  benefits  which 
sucTi  sewerage  or  water  supply  ivill  probably  confer  on  the 
district 

Then  as  to  villages  and  small  hamlets.  In  many  districts 
the  sanitary  acts  aro  a dead  letter.  The  sewage  still 
follows  its  old  course,  permeating  the  soil,  contaminating 
wells,  and  not  being  carried  away  by  any  drain  or  sewer. 
Out  of  sixty  villages  ivithin  a few  miles  of  this  town  I do 


not  know  one  which  properly  carries  away  its  sewage. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  fever,  cliarrhoia,  consumption,  and 
other  preveutible  diseases  still  continue  to  demand  tho 
yearly  victims  ? The  sanitary  authorities  do  not  interfere, 
from  the  reasons  I have  given;  the  Local  Government 
Board  make  no  inquiry  and  receive  no  information; 
and  tho  public  rest  contented  so  long  as  none  of  their 
own  famines  fall  victims.  If  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  only  make  it  compulsory  on  sanitary  authorities  to 
print  and  circulate  tho  reports  of  their  medical  officers,  a 
wonderful  change  would  be  effected  by  the  information 
such  reports  would  give." 

Wednesday’s  sitting  of  the  Conference  was, 
as  already  stated,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  tho  question  as  affecting  London  ; but 
the  following  general  resolution  was  moved  by 
Dr.  Wright,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Cheltenliam,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Condor,  C.E., 
and  unanimously  agreed  to,  viz. : — 

“ That  this  Congress  desires  to  urge  upon  her  Majesty's 
Government  the  importance  of  taking  steps,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  to  appoint  a small  peruaanent  Commission, 
to  investigate  and  collect,  for  the  information  of  the 
public,  the  facts  connected  with  water  supply  in  the  various 
districts  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  utilisation  of  the  national  sources  of  water 
supply,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a whole,  as 
suggested  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  recommends  that 
tho  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  he  requested  to  ask 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  to  receive  a depatation  to  present 
tho  resolution  and  advocate  its  adoption." 

We  shall  continue  our  report  next  ■week. 


,OAK  OR  CHESTNUT  ? 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  F.S.A.,  president,  in  tho  chair, 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  secretary,  formally  announced 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  Fellow.  This 
event  was  mentioned  in  the  Builder  for  May  4th 
(p.  451,  ante). 

The  recommendations  for  membership  in- 
cluded the  names  of  Mr.  W.  Calder  Marshall, 
R.A.,  and  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  who  seek  to 
become  Honorary  Associates. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  duly  elected,  -viz. ; — As  Fellows  : Mr.  R.ibert 
A.  Bryden,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Cornelias  Sherlock, 
Liverpool.  As  Associates : Mr.  Josiah  Conder, 
of  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  Tokio, 
Japan  ; Mr.  Neil  Macara,  Darlington  ; Sir.  R.  0. 
Page, of  Buckingham-street,  Strand;  Mr.  William 
Paice,  of  Henrietta-street,  W.C. ; and  Mr.  Sydney 
Turner,  of  Mark-lane.  As  Honorary  Associates  : 
Sir  Edmuud  Beckett,  Q.C.,  and  Sir  James 
Ramsden,  C.E. 

Tho  President  read  a letter  which  ho  bad 
received  from  H.R.H.  tho  Prince  of  Wales, 
asking  him  to  act  as  honorary  j uror  in  Class  IV., 
Architectural  Drawings  and  Models,  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  As  he  regarded  this  as  a 
complimentary  recognition  of  the  Institute,  he 
had  accepted  tho  position. 

Professor  Donaldson  moved,  and  Professor 
T.  Hayter  Lewis  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President  for  accepting  the  position. 

Several  donations  to  the  library  were  an- 
nounced, including  a now  work  by  Mr.  John 
Pennethorne  (brother  of  tho  late  Sir  James  Pen- 
nethorne)  on  Greek  architecture. 

Professor  Donaldson  spoke  of  the  profound- 
ness of  tho  work,  to  which  tho  author  had 
devoted  a great  many  years  of  thonghfc  and 
labour.  He  moved  a special  vote  of  thanks  to 
him  for  kindly  presenting  a copy  of  bis  valuable 
work  to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Peuroso,  in  seconding  tho  motion,  said 
ho  had  not  yet  bad  time  to  give  more  than  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  work,  but  he  was  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Pennethorne  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
horizontal  curves  of  the  Parthenon  and  other 
temples  of  Athens,  and  therefore  anything  he 
had  to  say  was  likely  to  be  of  great  importance 
and  authority.  In  fact,  in  the  investigations  he 
(Mr.  Penrose)  had  to  make,  ho  had  to  follow 
Mr.  Pennetborne’s  steps. 

The  motion  having  been  carried, 

The  President  requested  those  members  who 
were  desirous  of  being  present  at  the  Institute 
dinner  on  the  4th  prox.  to  make  application  for 
tickets  before  the  3lst  of  May.  It  was  hoped 
that  on  that  occasion  there  would  be  an  unusually 
large  gatlieriog  of  Fellows,  Associates,  and 
Honorary  Associates. 

Professor  Donaldson  called  attention  to  the 
Premises  Improvement  Fund,  aud  said  it  was 
desirable  that  those  who  had  not  yet  subscribed 
should  do  so  at  once.  As  a considerable  sum 
was  still  required,  owing  to  the  necessary  works 
being  more  extensive  than  was  at  first  antici- 
pated, he,  as  a subscriber  of  ten  guineas,  would 
be  happy  to  double  his  subscription  if  each  sub- 
scriber of  a like  sum  would  do  the  same. 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Statliam  asked  whether  the  scheme 
of  alterations  had  been  decided  upon. 

The  President  replied  in  the  negative,  and  said 
that  after  the  close  of  the  Conference,  it  was  in- 
tended to  call  an  early  special  meeting  to  discuss 
the  subject. 

Before  the  discussion  on  his  paper*  com- 
menced, Mr.  Blashill  said  he  had  brought 
forward  the  question  on  practical  and  not  on 
archaeological  grounds.  He  had  mentioned  in 
his  paper  that  a painter’s  palette  of  what  he  said 
was  oak  was  exhibited  in  the  museum  in  Kew 
Gardens  as  being  of  Spanish  chestnut,  from  an 
old  beam  in  Windsor  Castle.  He  had  the 
pleasure  of  saying  that  be  had  induced  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  curator  of  the  museum,  to  bring 
the  palette  with  him  to  the  meeting,  and  no 
doubt  he  would  say  a few  words  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris  quoted  from  Tredgold  and 
Loudon  with  the  view  of  distinguishing  between 
the  varieties  of  English  oak.  There  were  two 
leading  varieties,  and  two  only,  viz.,  Quercus 
rohur,  and  Q'tercits  sessilifora.  The  first  had 
its  flowers  and  fruit  at  tho  end  of  foot-stalks, 
and  had  a fine  silver  grain,  well  shown  in  radial 
section,  but  lost  in  tangential  cuttings.  In  the 
sessihjiora  the  flowers  and  fruit  were,  on  the 
contrary,  seated  close  to  the  wood,  without  the 
intervention  of  foot-stalks.  Besides  this  external 
variation,  the  wood  of  the  last  named  tree  was 
darker,  heavier,  harder,  and  more  elastic  tbau 
that  afforded  by  the  Quercus  robur,  but  it 
warped  very  much  in  seasoning,  and  was  diffi- 
cult to  work.  The  sessilijlora  was  a denizen  of 
the  North  of  England,  although  sometimes  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  elsewhere. 
Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopaedia,  said  thatthe  name 
of  “ chestnut-oak  ” was  given  to  this  species 
because  its  wood  was  supposed  by  some 
to  resemble  that  of  tho  chestnxit.  Tredgold, 
again,  said  that  the  qualities  of  different  species 
of  timber  must  have  been  well  understood  by 
the  Gothic  builders  of  this  country,  for  in  the 
roof-beams  of  most  of  their  buildings  we  found 
a very  superior  kind  of  oak,  which  closely 
resembled,  and  was  often  mistaken  for, 
chestnut. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  said  ho  believed 
there  was  good  authority  for  saying  that  there 
was  a third  variety  of  oak,  very  hard  in  texture, 
and  now  almost  extinct  in  England,  which  was 
in  reality  the  oak  of  tho  Middle  Ages. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papwortli  said  this  was  a subject 
which  ho  brought  before  the  Institute  in  a 
paper  many  years  ago.f  and  he  was  glad  that 
the  views  ho  then  advanced  had  been  substan- 
tiated by  Mr.  Blasbill.  As  to  the  test  of  weight, 
Mr.  Blashill  had  stated  that  he  found  oak  to 
weigh  43i  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  and  chestnut, 
33  lb.,  and  in  these  figures  ho  differed  from 
Tredgold,  w'ho  spoke  of  dry  oak  as  weighing 
from  50  lb.  to  53  lb.  the  cubic  foot,  while  ho  put 
chestnut  down  as  weighing  from  34  lb.  to  38  lb. 
Ho  thought,  however,  that  in  spite  of  these 
discrepancies,  the  weight-test  was  a fairly  good 
ono,  as  the  difference  between  tho  weight  of 
oak  and  chestnut  was  very  marked.  About 
thirty  years  ago,  a paper  on  the  restoration  of 
Greensted  Church  was  read  before  tho  Institute, 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt.  Tho  church,  one  of  tho 
oldest  iu  England,  has  its  nave  formed  of 
timbers  which  were  stated  by  Mr.  Wyatt  to  be 
of  oak,  but  it  had  lately  been  stated  that  they 
were  of  chestnut.  He  had  written  to  Mr. 
Wyatt  and  to  tho  rector,  but  without  clearing  up 
tho  point.  Mr.  Papworth  then  quoted  from  the 
Builder  for  November  10th  last  the  following 
lines  from  a paper  read  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Gee, 
read  before  the  Watford  Natural  History 
Society  : — 

“ Much  of  the  oldest  oak  timber  in  this  country  is  not  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  now  in  use.  What  we  call  oak 
tiinl)cr  now  is  the  wood  of  the  Qaercut  pediincula/a.  This 
has  its  fruit  stalked  and  its  leaves  sessile.  The  other  oak, 
the  Qiifrctie  seseili/!orn,hTis  its  fruit  sessile  and  its  leaves 
stalked.  This  latter  is  the  oak  which  furnishes  timber  to 
some  of  our  oldest  buildings,— to  St.  All'an's  Abbey  and  to 
IVestminster  Hull.  The  old  wood  is  so  unlike  our  modem 
oak  timber  in  the  absence  or  indistinctivenoss  of  the  silver 

grain,  that  it  was  long  eonsidcrad  to  be  clie.stnnt 

At  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  W'inehester,  is  some  oak 
of  a very  singular  dark  grain,— commonly  attributed  to  the 
way  in  which  the  wood  was  cut.  The  extreme  length  of 
each  plank  was  only  5 ft.,  and  it  might  all  have  been  cut 
crossways.” 

Miebaux,  in  his  “ North  American  Sylva  ” (1819) 
speaks  of  American  chestnnt  as  being  strong 
and  elastic  and  capable  of  enrlnring  successive 
changes  of  dryness  and  moisture.  In  France 
chestnut  was,  according  to  Mr.  Blashili,  very 
largely  used  for  timbers  of  buildings,  but 

• “The  Question  of  Oak  or  Chestnut  in  Old  Timber 
Roofs.”  See  .BaiWer,  p.  490,  anfe. 

t See  Suilder,  vol.  rri.,  pp.  496,  528. 


M.  Yiollet-lo-Duc  said  he  had  not  found  any 
chestnut  timber  at  all  in  Mediaeval  buildings. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell  read  the  substance  of 
some  letters  he  had  received  from  foreign  mem- 
bers on  the  subject.  M.  Revoil,  of  Nismea, 
said  he  considered  oak  to  be  preferable  to 
chestnut  for  all  kinds  of  carpentry  and 
joiners’  workj  and  after  oak,  walnut,  aud  then 
white  poplar.  Chestnut,  he  said,  was  never 
used  in  Franco  for  important  roofs  ; oak  would 
always  be  preferred.  Burgundian  aud  Norwe- 
gian fir  were  often  used  where  oak  would  be 
too  costly. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  said  that  in  some  parts  of 
Brittany,  the  rafters  and  smaller  timbers  gene- 
rally of  roofs  were  frequently  of  chestnut. 

Mr.  Jackson,  curator  of  the  museum  in  Ivew 
Gardens,  said  that  there  were  three  species  of 
oak, — Quercus  robur,  Quercus  sessiliflora,  aud 
Q'-ercus 2')edunculata ; butthesethreeforms  were 
now  all  placed  by  botanists  under  one  species, 
and  were  all  considered  to  be  species  of  Quercus 
robur,  there  not  being  sufficient  distinction 
between  them  to  enable  them  to  be  regarded 
as  separate  species.  As  to  the  quality  of  the 
woods  produced  by  tho  three  trees,  one  ran 
very  much  into  the  other.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Blashill  iu  thinking  that  the  palette  referred 
to  was  of  oak.  The  American  chestnut  referred 
to  was  an  entirely  different  species  to  the 
Castmiea  vesca,  or  European  chestnut.  True 
chestnut  gave  no  silver  grain.  He  knew 
nothing  about  such  a wood  as  “ chestnut  oak.” 
The  chestnut  wa.s  not  indigenous  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Armitage,  R.A.,  said  he  had  all  his  life 
studied  entomology,  and  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  entomologists  that  of  all  woods  chest- 
nut was  freer  from  the  i-avages  of  insects  than 
any  other  j iu  fact,  there  was  only  one  species  of 
beetle  that  ever  attacked  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
oak  was  attacked  by  myriads  of  all  kinds  of 
beetles  and  weevils.  These  facts  might  be  of 
interest  in  consicloring  the  subject. 

Mr.  Blashill,  in  replying  on  tho  discussion, 
said  he  believed  that  the  number  of  insects  which 
fed  upon  oak  was  as  nearly  as  possible  two 
hundred. 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  then  read  a paper  on 
“ Popular  Criticism  as  ajiplied  to  the  Architec- 
tural Profession,”  the  substance  of  which,  and 
of  the  discussion  thereon,  we  give  elsewhere. 


THE  NEW  COURT  THEATRE,  DRESDEN. 

At  the  commencement  of  tho  present  year 
the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  in  Dresden, 
mentioned  by  us  at',  the  time,  was  celebrated  by 
a grand  performance  of  Goethe’s  “Iphigenia 
iu  Tauris,”  at  which  representatives,  not  only  of 
every  German  capital,  but  of  most  European 
countries,  were  present  to  testify  to  the  interest 
which  was  felt  far  and  near  iu  the  event  of  the 
day.  The  assistance  of  so  many  well-known 
friends  and  jirofessors  of  native  and  foreign  art 
was  a compliment  which  this  resuscitated 
temple  of  the  Muses  well  deserved,  as  the  par- 
ticulars we  are  about  to  give  of  it  will  suffice  to 
show. 

The  old  Court  Theatre,  itself  a fine  structure, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  18G9. 
As  this  was  a State  institution,  it  fell  to  the 
Saxon  Government  to  replace  it.  Like  most 
German  Governments,  they  went  very  delibe- 
rately to  work,  and  after  a considerable  interval 
they  resolved  not  to  rebuild  tho  theatre  on  the 
old  plan,  but  to  construct  a new  edifice  which 
should  embody  a number  of  improvoments. 
The  chief  architect  of  the  new  theatre  is  Dr. 
Gottfried  Semper,  who  holds  an  official  position 
as  Oberhaurath,  or  Superior  Consulting  Archi- 
tect to  the  Saxon  Goverament.,  The  practical 
execution  of  the  plans  was,  however,  superin- 
tended by  Herr  Manfred  Semper,  an  architect, 
and  son  of  Dr.  Semper. 

The  site  of  tho  new  building,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  old  theatre,  is  a very  advantageous 
one,  being  on  the  Theatre  Square,  opposite  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Court,  and  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  Elbe.  The  general  effect  of 
the  exterior  of  the  new  structure  on  the  spec- 
tator is  very  impressive,  — the  form,  the 
material,  aud  the  general  treatment,  all  uniting 
to  tell  the  purpose  of  the  building,  and  impress 
the  spectator  as  a monumental  edifice. 

The  fundamental  form  of  the  new  theatre 
may  bo  divided  into  three  parts, — tlie  stage,  the 
auditorium,  and  the  vestibule.  Externally,  each 
of  these  three  divisions  of  the  building  makes 
itself  visible  in  its  outer  shape  and  configura- 
tion. Standing  out  from  the  body  of  the  edifice. 


the  noble  yestibule,  with  tho  chief  entrance 
gaily  decorated,  in  harmony  with  the  character 
of  the  structure,  seems  to  invite  the  spectator 
to  enter  the  temple  of  art.  Above  the  vesti- 
bule,  and  like  it  in  the  form  of  a segment,  rises 
the  auditorium ; while  the  ftage,  crowned  with 
gabled  roof,  far  exceeds  the  rest  of  the  building 
in  elevation. 

The  chief  front,  which  is  given- in  our  illustra- 
tion,  is  opposite  the  church  of  the  Court.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  this  fa<jade  is  the 
tower-shaped  structure  rising  up  iu  the  middle 
of  the  segment,  and  in  the  maiu  axis  of  the 
building,  the  effect  of  which  is  at  once  powerful 
and  picturesque.  This  exedra  marks  the  chief 
entrance,  which  is  in  the  lower  part;  while 
above  is  a balcony  or  large  niche,  which  over- 
looks tho  wide  area  of  the  Theatre-square  below, 
and  which,  at  public  festivals  or  on  grave  occa- 
sions of  State,  may  bo  expected  to  form  the 
central  point  towards  which  tho  eyes  of  the 
multitude  crowding  the  square  beneath  would 
be  naturally  directed.  From  the  back  of  the 
balcony  the  spectator  obtains  a fine  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  house,  through  the  entrance  into 
the  amphitheatre  or  dress-circle,  and  right  across 
the  auditorium  to  the  stage  itself.  The  walls 
aud  the  semi-cupola-shaped  roof  of  the  balcony 
are  richly  decorated,  the  sides  being  in  varie- 
gated marble,  while  the  half-cupola  above  con- 
tains three  great  medallions  of  the  Graces, 
Marsyas,  and  Apollo,  executed  in  the  ornamental 
style  of  Limoges  enamel  painting,  by  Herr 
Paul  Kiessling.  On  the  two  sides  of  the  chief 
entrance  are  statues  of  Goethe  and  Schiller ; 
while  above  the  coraices  stand  the  statues  of 
the  four  Muses,  Thalia,  Melpomene,  Polyhymnia, 
and  Terpsichore,  the  work  of  four  of  Schilling’s 
pupils.  Crowning  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
building  is  a tasteful  pedestal,  upon  which  is  a 
colossal  group  of  Dionysos  and  Ariadne  standing 
on  a chariot,  drawn  by  panthers.  This  effective 
group,  which  is  by  the  master -band  of  Schilling 
himself,  is  in  bronze,  while  all  tho  other  pieces 
of  sculpture  on  the  exterior  of  the  theatre  are 
in  stone. 

Right  aud  left  of  the  exedro,  making  a very 
flat  or  shallow  segment,  run  tho  two  foyers  one 
above  the  other,  ornamented,  as  in  the  old 
theatre,  with  the  statues  of  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Shakspeare,  and  MoHore,  which,  like  the  statues 
above  mentioned,  were  uninjured  by  tho  fire. 
Ou  each  side  of  the  building  arc  the  vestibules 
forming  the  general  entrances,  and  which  are 
approached  by  covered  carriageways,  aud  lead 
to  tho  principal  staircases.  On  the  sides  of  the 
stage  are  saloons  for  the  preparation  and  prac- 
tice of  the  ballet,  the  chorus,  robing-rooms,  &c. 
All  those  side  buildings  are  of  the  same  height 
as  that  of  the /nyers,  the  only  one  that  is  higher 
being  that  of  the  hack  stage  behind  the  stage 
proper.  The  dies  above  the  grouped  Corinthian 
columns,  which  are  on  the  upper  story  of  the 
side  buildings,  are  occupied  by  a series  of  double 
statues  representing  typical  characters  in  dra- 
matic literature.  On  the  ono  side  we  have  Zens 
and  Prometheus;  Green  and  Antigone;  Jason 
and  Medea ; and  a Satyr  and  Bacchante.  On 
tho  other  side  are  Macbeth  aud  Witch ; Faust 
and  Mephistopbolos ; Don  Juan  and  Stony  Gnest ; 
Oberon  and  Titania.  The  only  objection  to  these 
statues  is  that  they  are  too  small  for  the  situation 
in  which  they  are  placed.  The  hinder  portion  of 
the  building  aud  the  exterior  of  the  parts  cover- 
ing the  stage  are  plainer,  having  little  or  no 
ornament.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  general 
plan,  which,  while  it  lavishes  decorations  on  those 
parts  of  the  building  devoted  to  the  spectator 
whose  object  is  enjoyment,  observes  a rigid  sim- 
plicity in  the  parts  devoted  to  the  actors  whose 
object  is  serious  business.  Only  four  symbolical 
animal  figures,  with  a lyre,  decorate  the  four 
corners  of  the  roof  of  this  part  of  the  edifice. 

With  respect  now  to  the  interior  arrangements, 
on  passing  in  by  the  chief  entrance,  we  find  onr- 
selvcs  in  tho  lower /oyer  before  the  office,  on  the 
right  and  left  of  which  are  doors  leading  to 
staircases  for  tho  circles  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  tiers.  This /oyer  likewise  connects  the 
two  side  entrances  and  the  buildings  in  which 
are  the  covered  carriage-ways,  vestibules,  and 
main  staircases  leading  to  the  seats  of  the  first 
and  second  tier.  These  staircases  lead  on  each 
side  of  the  parterre  vestibule  to  the  vestibule  on 
the  level  of  tho  first  tier,  wliich,  like  the  second 
tier,  is  connected  by  smaller  staircases  with  the 
large  upper  foyer.  Tho  decoration  of  these 
auto-rooms  is  very  appropriate  and  successful. 
Leaving  the  lower  foyer,  with  its  simple  oak 
painting  and  slight  gold  omamentation,  we 
ascend  the  staircase,  whose  walls  are  of  polished 
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granite,  and  at  every  step  the  colours  was 
deeper  and  warmer.  Jn  the  upper  vestibule  varie- 
gated  marble  prevails.  Bright  green  columns 
on  dark  bases,  and  with  white  and  gilt  Corin- 
thian capitals,  support  the  stuccoed  vaulted 
ceiling,  which  displays  rich  and  picturesque 
ornamentation.  The  decoration  culminates,  in 
a joyous,  festal  tone,  in  the  npper /oyer,  between 
the  architecture  of  which  and  that  of  the  vesti- 
bules the  connecting  link  is  found  in  its  Ionic 
columns.  The  style  here  is  that  of  the  ara- 
besques of  the  loggifi,  especially  as  developed 
by  Perino  del  Vago  in  Genoa.  The  chief  artists 
who  have  been  engaged  in  these  decorations 
are  Professor  Grosse,  who,  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
upper  fryer,  has  painted  the  life  of  Dionysos  as 
the  original  example  of  a hero  of  the  drama ; 
and  Professors  Hofmann  and  Gonne,  who  have 
painted  in  the  neighbouring  vestibule,  the  former 
an  apotheosis  of  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  the 
latter  an  apotheosis  of  the  heroes  of  modern 
romantic  times.  In  the  lunettes  of  this  vesti- 
bale  the  scenes  of  great  dramas  and  operas  have 
been  painted  by  some  of  the  leading  German 
architectural  and  landscape  painters.  The  com- 


bined effect  of  the  architecture'of  the  building 
and  the  decorations  is  thoroughly  harmonious. 

As  regards  the  auditorium,  the  shape  is  a 
semicircle,  with  rectilinear  lateral  prolongations. 
The  area,  exclusive  of  the  orchestra,  is  440 
square  metres,  and  the  number  of  the  audience 
which  can  be  seated  is  2,000.  The  parapet  in 
front  of  each  tier  is  embellished  with  gold 
decorations,  upon  a sap  green  ground,  producing 
a fine  effect  at  night.  The  parapet  of  the  first 
tier  is  further  adorned  with  twelve  medallions, 
representing  busts  of  artists,  by  Scbliiter. 
Exceedingly  rich  is  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling, 
which,  in  connexion  with  the  brilliant  light  of 
the  great  chandelier,  with  its  300  to  400  flames, 
forms  a worthy  finish  to  the  interior  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  house.  The  space  on  the  stage  is 
considerably  larger  than  in  the  old  theatre,  and 
coupled  with  its  height  it  will  accommodate 
comfortably  any  machinery  likely  to  be  required. 
The  principal  drop-scene  is  painted  by  Professor 
F.  Keller,  of  Carlaruhe.  A peculiarity  of  this 
new  theatre  is  the  iron  curtain  or  shutter  which 
can  be  let  down  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  will 
separate  the  latter  from  the  auditorium  and  rest 


of  the  theatre  entirely.  This  precaution  was 
! it  need  hardly  be  said,  attributable  to  the 
disaster  which  rendered  the  rebuilding  of  the 
theatre  necessary.  As  regards  the  acoustical 
qualities  of  the  now  building,  they  are  found  to 
be  excellent,  and  as  well  adapted  for  musical 
and  operatic  as  for  dramatic  performances.  As 
a whole,  the  new  theatre,  both  in  its  architec- 
tural details  and  in  its  decorations,  is  a great 
success.  There  are  theatres  which  are  more 
luxuriously  finished,  but  there  are  none  in  which 
the  general  plan  has  been  more  harmoniously 
worked  out  or  more  artistically  executed. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

SiRj — Owing  to  a careless  mistake  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  the 
mansion  now  building  for  Mr.  Cave  is  assigned 
to  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  and  vice  versH.  I have 
endeavoured  by  communications  with  Mr. 
Eaton  to  get  the  error  corrected,  but  could  only 
yesterday  obtain  information  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  could  be  done  until  the  next  issue  of  the 
catalogue.  Brakdon. 
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POPULAR  CRITICISM  AS  APPLIED  TO 
THE  AECniTKCTURAL  PHOEESSIOU* 

It  cannot  with  truth  bo  said  that  the  pro- 
fession to  which  we  belong  has  lacked  criticism 
in  these  latter  years,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
tho  teuour  of  such  criticism  has  been  in  the 
main  unfavourable.  This  depreciation  of  the 
architectural  profession  has  taken  two  forms  : — 
First,  an  assertion  that  the  art  of  architecture 
has  retrograded  if  it  is  not  wholly  lost ; and  next, 
that  we  have  failed  as  practical  men.  Indeed, 
quoting  the  words  of  a writer  in  a well-known 
periodical  it  stands  thus : — “ The  fact  is,”  he 
says,  ‘‘we  have  at  present  no  such  thing  as  a 
building  art,  this  is  entirely  lost ; we  have  what 
is  called  tho  profeseion  of  architecture,  which, 
as  it  pretends  to  the  practice  of  ar6,  is  m the 
nature  of  an  imposture.”  And  agfiin: — We 
have  in  the  architectural  profeaeion  a number 
of  soft-handed  gentlemen  who  may  or  may  not 

be  able  to  make  sketches  or  plans, who 

prepare  what  are  called  designs  in  any  style, 
and  submit  them  to  people  ignorant  every 
style  for  their  approval  and  acceptance.”  Again, 
as  late  as  1877,  in  a lecture  on  ai-t,  by  a member 
of  the  House  of  Commons, t at  the  Whitehaven 
Scientific  Association,  the  lecturer  lays  clown 
two  things  for  granted; — First,  “That  good 
reasons  exist  for  considering  the  subject  of 
architecture  and  second,  “ That  those  reasons 
arc  founded  not  upon  the  present  perfections  of 
art,  bnt  upon  its  imperfections  j not  upon  the 
success  of  its  professors,  but  upon  their  failures, 
notwithstanding  *he  enormous  amount  of  em- 
ployment of  architects  in  the  present  day, — not- 
with.standing  the  number  of  societies  and  insti- 
tutions, and  schools,  that  abound  all  over  the 
country,  the  periodicals  and  speakers  that  deal 
with  the  subject  invariably, — may  say  uni- 
versally,— declare  that  art  and  architecture 
have  not  progressed  in  our  age,  but  that,  on  the 
contraiy,  they  have  retrograded.”  It  would  be 
easy  to  make  further  quotations.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  tho  profession  to  which  we  belong, 
the  charge  does  not  end  there.  The  second 
form  of  the  indictment  is  this  : that  architects 
are  to  a great  extent  untrue  to  the  interests  of 
their  clients  in  the  execution  of  their  vocation, 
that  they  are  far  more  anxious  to  execute  com- 
missions  than  faithfully  to  look  after  both  the 
completeness  and  thoroughness  of  their  build- 
ings ; it  is  constantly  inferred,  if  not  expressed, 
that  they  are  far  leas  anxious  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  their  buildings  than  they  ought  to  be  ; 
that  by  the  system  of  payment  by  a percentage 
on  outlay  there  is  a direct  inducement  to  increase 
tho  expense  of  their  works  with  its  consequent 
results,  and  that  the  public  ought  to  be  warned 
against  the  delusion  of  employing  “ eminent 
names  ” in  the  works  from  day  to  day  going  on 
throughout  tho  country.  I must  confess  it 
requires  a good  deal  of  equanimity  and  dis- 
pas.sionateness  of  temper  to  hear  these  charges 
repeated  so  constantly  as  they  have  been 
of  late  years.  It  is  to  me  n sign  of  a want 
of  self-respect  and  regard  for  our  calling, 
if  wc  do  not  inquire  into  tho  truth  of  these 
reiterated  statements,  and  endeavour  to  refute 
them  ; and  I know  of  no  subject  so  practically 
useful  to  the  profession  at  large,  as  to  boldly 
meet  them,  and  court  the  fullest  inquiiy. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  action  of  some  of 
the  public  departments  in  this  country,  by  their 
treatment  or  avoidance  of  skilled  architects,  is 
giving  a sanction  of  most  injurious  character  to 
this  tone  of  popular  criticism,  and  the  distrust 
shown  in  other  quarters  is  indicative  of  the  same 
feeling.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tone  of 
such  an  acute  writer  as  Sir  Edmund  Beckett, 
iu  his  “ Book  on  Building,”  is  in  some  senses 
unfavourable  to  tho  architectural  profession.  It 
is  in  a great  degree  advice  to  the  general  public 
to  protect  or  “hedge”  themselves  against  show- 
ing any  great  confidence  in  giving  a latitude  to 
the  architect  in  the  execution  of  any  given  work ; 
it  is  as  much  as  saying, — “ Be  ever  on  your  guard 
as  to  his  crotchets ; do  not  give  him  tho  fullest 
scope  in  his  art-judgment ; carefully  see  that  the 
mind  of  tho  employer  is  open  to  negative,  to 
correct,  and  alter  anything  whpre  he  may  see  fit 
to  do  so  ; in  other  words,  consider  the  architect 
in  relation  to  his  work  as  in  a measnre  the 
exponent  only  of  the  employer’s  mind.”  Upon 
the  subject  of  the  receipt  by  architects,  as  it  was 
alleged,  of  illicit  commissions,  it  cannot  be 


• From  a paper  read  hr  Mr,  T,  ChatfeDd  Clarke,  before 
the  Royal  Institate  of  British  Architects,  on  Monday 
evening  last. 

t Tho  Eight  Hou.  G.  CaTendish-Bentinet,  Reported  in 
the  Builder  for  1877,  pp.  187,  203. 


denied  that  there  was  shown  an  “animus”  in 
some  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  day  to  readily 
insert  charges  where  the  proof  was  withheld 
from  the  public,  or  full  details  of  the  transac- 
tion ; and  it  must  be  a source  of  satisfiction  to 
the  conscientious  and  straightforward  practi- 
tioner to  fefil  that  those  most  cognisant  with  the 
large  body  of  the  profession  would  know  at  once 
that  such  charges  were  untrue.  One  fact  must 
be  acknowledged  in  reply  to  the  two  heads  of 
charge  which  I have  referred  to,  that  spite  the 
earnest  recommeudation  of  certain  writers  to 
exalt  the  “workman”  into  the  sphere  of  the 
architect  as  the  ouly  sovereign  remedy  for  the 
present  state  of  art,  it  is  the  architect  of  to-day 
who  is  most  interested  in  aiTesting  the  decad- 
ence of  art-workmanship,  and  who  has  en- 
deavoured in  many  ways  to  raise  the  workman 
to  a higher  aim  and  sphere,  knowing  full  well, 
and  feeling  thoroughly,  that  tho  imagined 
antagonism  is  all  a myth ; that  the  true  idea 
is  for  each  and  all  to  go  hand-in-hand  in  the 
execution  of  the  building  with  the  aim  of  its 
entire  completeness;  and  I express,  I am  sure, 
the  unanimous  view  of  the  profession,  when  I 
say  we  wish  well  for  every  effort  to  raise  tbe 
art  workman, — nay^inore,  we  will  assist  in  ©very 
well-considered  effort  for  this  purpose.  Dis- 
missing,  then,  these  side  issues,  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact,  paradoxical  as  it 
seems,  that,  notwitstanding  all  the  depreciative 
criticism  of  the  architectural  profession,  it 
flourishes : our  towns  and  cities  hear  evidence 
which  they  never  showed  before  to  professional 
work  iu  many  a church,  town-hall,  market- 
house,  or  other  building;  and  that  no  consider- 
able  structure  is  ever  now  undertaken  without 
the  services  of  an  architect ; and  that  if  even 
a private  house  is  built  without  the  services  of 
one,  it  is  the  general  and  candid  acknowledg- 
ment afterwards  that  a great  mistake  has 
been  made,  and  how  many  things  could  have 
been  improved  by  the  employment  of  a skilled 
man.  Now  to  enter  into  the  province  of  a careful 
criticism  as  to  whether  architecture  as  an  art 
iu  tbe  present  day  has  retrograded,  more 
especially  as  arising  from  the  prevalent  adop- 
tion of  one  style  instead  of  another,  would  lead 
me  too  far,  and  I will  admit  this,  that  to 
expect  the  creation  of  genius  or  great  origin- 
ality in  style  or  treatment  seems,  for  the 
present  at  least,  in  any  style,  not  possible. 
Whilst  fully  admitting  this  position,  I do  not 
think  it  affords  any  ground  for  unfavourable 
criticism  specially  as  regards  the  arehiiec- 
tural  profession.  It  would  apply  to  the 
whole  field  of  art-design  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, or  the  like.  The  times  in  which  we 
live,  with  all  the  material  progress  and  tbe 
scientific  resource  as  applied  to  art-manufac- 
ture, are  probably  by  those  very  conditions 
unfavourable  to  that  instinctive  love  of 
creative  power  which  the  history  of  the  world 
shows  to  have  been  possessed  in  ruder  ages  and 
under  very  dissimilar  states  of  society.  But  no 
good  can  possibly  arise  from  depreciating  the 
honest  and  genuine  work  of  men  who  are  con- 
sciously alive  to  the  needs  of  giving  to  society 
tbe  moat  chaste  forms  they  know  of,  and  who 
give  most  careful  study  to  such  forms  of  art  as 
are  most  congenial  to  them  I think  a candid 
and  truthful  statement  of  tho  position  is  this, 
that  in  all  styles,  whether  Classic,  Gothic,  or 
what  not,  there  is  a large  amount  of  careful  and 
cultivated  design  produced,  combined  with  sound 
building  and  foresight,  and  an  amount  of  eamest 
thoroughness  to  develope  any  special  line  of  art, 
that  instead  of  laying  the  profession  open  to  the 
charges  of  bring  a “ soft-handed  ” and  “ dainty  ” 
body  of  gentlemen,  careless  of  design,  and  “ only 
seeking  to  trade  on  the  ignorance  of  the  public,” 
proves  the  reverse  to  be  the  fact.  I feel  sure 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  taking  a wide  sur- 
vey throughout  England,  and  comparing  the 
buildings  of  to-day  with  those  of  fifty  or  a hun- 
dred years  since,  there  is  a greater  amount  of 
scientific  and  artistic  skill  evident  in  them,  and 
that  ai'ohitects  have  reaped  a just  reward  in  the 
increased  demand  for  their  services,  as  well  as 
the  confidence  shown  by  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the  pnbhc  in  their  estimation  of  their 
works.  The  truth  is,  that  despite  the  short- 
comings of  onr  practitioners,  which  none  know 
more  than  themselves,  there  is  an  amount  of 
conscientious  and  often  loving  work  executed, 
for  which  the  designer  receives  but  scant 
acknowledgment,  but  which  reflects  lasting 
credit  on  himself.  A test  of  some  value  with 
reference  to  the  architectural  profession,  is  the 
experience  of  those  men  who  have  built  without 
tbe  intervention  of  an  architect,  and  who  have 


trusted  wholly  to  tho  builder.  I am  sure  the  j 
experience  of  those  who  have  done  so  (such  J 
cases  mostly  giving  rise  to  litigation  between  the  j 
employer  and  builder  before  or  after  the  com-  j 
pletion  of  the  work,  either  as  to  the  mode  of  | 
execution  of  the  work  or  the  cost)  must  he  a ,■ 
lesson  to  those  who  would  do  likemse,  and  it  is  j 
a most  satisfactory  testimonial  to  the  value  of  ? 
tho  profession,  that  the  builders  as  a body,  j 
though  with  somo  honourable  exceptions,  very  E 
much  desire  to  evade  the  connexion  of  any  r 
building  matter  with  an  architect ; their  wil-  § 
linguess  to  supply  designs  without  cost  to  their  | 
employers,  and  estimates,  being  the  delusive  j 
bait  for  future  trouble  and  enhanced  profits  for  5 
themselves.  With  respect  to  the  practical  | 
execution  of  works,  and  the  allegations  made  •, 
under  this  head,  it  may  be  as  well  in  a few  sen-  1 
tences  to  explain  what  I conceive  to  he  the  re-  ^ 
lation  of  tbe  architect  and  his  employer.  I hold 
that  an  employer  or  client  once  having  selected  ’ 
the  best  man  for  the  work  he  has  in  contempla- 
tion, must  nuheeitatingly  and  without  reserve,  (! 
for  its  success,  give  the  architect  his  fullest  and  j 
most  complete  confidence  ; under  no  other  cir-  ^ 
cumstancescantheaTchitectactwith  any  chances  \ 
of  success,  the  desire  to  conceal  from  the  archi-  j 
tect  any  questions  about  ultimate  cost,  any  wish  ‘ 
on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  be  in  a position  j 
to  check  his  architect  as  to  tbe  nature  and  dis-  j 
position  of  the  design,  and  any  leaning  to  pre-  ^ 
pare  such  a contract  as  shall  place  the  architect  l 
in  tho  contractor’s  eyes  as  a mere  instrument  of  [. 
the  owner*,  and  not  in  the  responsible,  though  j 
difficult  relation  of  a high-minded,  but  fair  fc 
arbiter  between  tho  owner  and  the  builder,  will  * 
result  in  complications  and  final  dispute.  Accept-  i 
ing,  then,  that  these  are  the  terms  of  the  true  T 
relation  of  an  architect  and  his  em;doyer,  what  ? 
remains  to  the  relation  ? Of  course,  the  first  « 
step  is  that  the  owner  should  as  intelligently,  ' 
and  with  as  much  care  as  possible,  instruct  his 
architect  as  to  all  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  tbe  matter  in  hand,  and  not  leave,  as  it  is 
too  often  the  case,  the  architect  with  imperfect 
instructions,  and  at  a later  stage  for  the  em- 
ployer  to  complain  that  tho  design  does  not  meet 
his  wants.  I hold,  then,  that  a cultivated  and 
careful  knowledge  of  the  necessities  and  general 
scope  of  the  building  required,  when  more  fully 
understood  by  the  public,  would  assist  the  archi- 
tectural profession  materially,  though  I doubt 
much  whether  that  rather  “fussy,”  “ half  know- 
ledge," which  goes  still  further,  and  which 
interferes  with  the  detailed  execution  of  works, 
does  operate  to  the  general  success  of  the  execn- 
tion  of  the  design  as  a whole. 

Our  accusers  begin  by  believing  and  by 
charging,  in  the  face  of  all  evidence,  a large  and 
respectable  body  of  men  (doubtless  with  some 
exceptions)  as  being  lost  to  their  very  first  duty 
of  moral  conscientiousness  and  duty,  iu  order  to  . 
secure  some  paltry  additional  commission,  and 
to  secure  some  personal  benefit  to  themselves. 
Tbe  charge  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation, 
and  I dismiss  it  as  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. It  will  be  maintained  by  some  that 
the  objections  to  the  practical  work  of  architects 
Hein  quite  another  direction,  viz.,  that  of  not 
meeting  the  special  wants  of  a building,  and 
often  making  it  unsuitable  to  its  end.  Now,  I 
will  admit  that  I think  the  special  training  and 
exclu.sive  study  of  one  subject  does  very  often 
unfit  the  mind  to  deal  with  modern  wants  as  a 
w'hole,  and  that  to  some  extent  architects  Ho 
open  to  this  charge.  A wider  general  cultiva- 
tion and  a deeper  interest  in  and  mixing  more 
with  society  in  other  relations  would  help  rather 
than  hinder  architects  in  their  special  vocation, 
and  they  would  be  fulfilling  far  more  truly  the 
highest  aims  of  life  by  taking  their  part  in  the 
general  work  of  the  world,  and  this  wider  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things  is  much  to  be  desired ; 
bnt  then  it  should  ho  remembered  that  this 
special  interest  in  and  devotion  to  their  calling 
arises  from  a love  for  and  an  appreciation 
of  its  great  claims.  Tho  real  difficulties  that 
beset  the  architect  are  the  complex  questions 
that  arise  in  the  use,  especially  iu  public 
buildings  of  appliances  for  heating,  ventila- 
tion, and  the  like,  and  the  varying  conditions 
under  which  they  are  tested;  the  limitation 
of  costs  also  must  be  borne  in  mind,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  site,  the  limiting  aud 
cramping  nature  of  the  instructions  originally 
given  in  many  cases,  and  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing the  special  wants  of  the  head  of  some  depart- 
ment at  some  sacrifice  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  public,  who  judge  merely  after  completion, 
do  not  take  into  account  these  varied  difficul- 
ties,  and  visit  on  the  head  of  the  architect  the 
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special  want  or  failure,  as  it  may  be;  when,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  the  defects  may  have 
been  the  special  point  or  difficulty  he  has  been 
stniggliof?  with  during  the  execiition  of  the 
design.  It  may,  I think,  with  truth  and  yet 
with  modesty,  bo  affirmed  that  there  is  no  voca- 
tion connected  with  the  arts  requiring  so  mixed 
a class  of  qualities  as  that  necessitated  by  the 
architect,  which  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows : — A knowledge  of  the  laws  of  design 
and  style ; a practical  acquaintance  with  con- 
struction and  materials  ; necessity  for  the  con- 
siderntions  of  cost  and  the  requirements  of 
modern  society;  the  qualities  of  a man  of  busi- 
ness in  the  prepai'ation  and  management  of 
contracts ; and  a knowledge  of  the  associated 
arts  and  mechanical  and  scientific  contrivances 
forming  a large  part,  as  they  now  do,  of  all 
large  structures.  Can  it  be  said,  looking  at 
much  of  the  work  in  the  present  day,  that  any 
'of  these  qualities  ai'e  wanting,  and,  if  so,  where 
are  the  true  grounds  of  complaint  ? The  only 
further  head  I shall  briefly  touch  on  is,  whether 
tho  attitudes  of  public  departments,  in  relation 
to  architecture  and  the  non-recognition  and 
want  of  direction  by  the  State,  is  to  be  regretted 
or  the  contrary  ? No  dopbt  the  allegations  so 
recently  spread  with  regard  to  one  special 
building  must  have  had  some  foundation,  and 
the  result  is  to  be  regretted  ; hut  the  question  at 
once  occnrs,  Are  you,  from  any  single  case  of 
the  kind,  to  resort  to  a mode  of  carrying  out 
public  buildings  which,  in  the  long  run,  must  be 
detrimental  to  public  taste  P Is  it  not  within 
the  cognisance  of  every  one  in  this  room  that 
there  are  public  buildings  existing  in  the  metro- 
polis and  elsewhere  which,  whatever  their 
pierita  may  be  as  regards  infernal  convenience, 
cannot  bo  deemed  successful  from  an  nrtistic 
point  of  view  ? It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
true  attitude  of  the  Government  of  any  country 
towards  art  generally, — and  of  coarse,  therefore, 
towards  architecture, — is  to  give  that  encourage- 
ment, by  the  employment  of  competent  men,  as 
may  best  conduce  not  only  to  develop  tasto 
among  the  people  at  large,  but  also  to  give  the 
most  permanent  examples  of  good  art  to  the 
nation  for  after-nges  to  rest  upon.  Not  in  any 
way  necessarily  confined  to  one  style  or  an- 
other, but  by  a catholic  and  liberal  judgment, 
and  consideration  of  all  schools  of  art  entrusted 
to  a Minister  of  State,  would  be  the  right  way 
of  developing  art  in  this  country,  as  I venture 
to  affirm.  It  is  a trust  reposed  by  the  people 
in  tho  Government  of  the  day  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation,  to  wisely  deal  with  an  expendi- 
ture raised  by  taxation,  and  in  tho  scant 
recognition  of,  and  evident  desire  to  avoid,  the 
services  of  high-class  professional  men,  shown 
in  some  recent  inquiries,  it  becomes  specially 
necessary  that  the  public  should  be  alive  to  the 
probable  result  of  leaving  large  works  to  mere 
departmental  officers,  or  to  their  suponiume- 
raries,  the  training  and  education  of  such  men 
being,  doubtless,  amply  sufficient  to  know  and 
detail  the  accommodation  required,  but  unfitting 
them  to  design  buildings  which  should  become 
national  monuments.  Of  course,  the  objection 
raised  that  the  appointment  of  any  such  Minister 
as  I have  indicated  would  result  in  a series  of 
attacks  upon  him,  should  be  put  aside,  if  we  are 
convinced  that  the  course  is  a right  one,  though 
he  must  be  a man  with  the  force  and  power  to 
maintain  his  views  with  reason  and  ability.  The 
further  objection  that  any  extensive  patronage 
of  art  would  in  the  end  lead  to  its  decay  and 
destroy  healthy  competition  and  the  growth  of 
art  generally,  is  not  applicable  to  the  view  I 
am  urging,  for  I should  deprecate  any  large  or 
active  interference  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
national  work,  and  specially  should  deplore  the 
cramping  influence  of  any  particular  school. 
To  sum  up  the  results  of  my  paper,  then,  in  one 
word,  I would  say  this,  that  the  charges  so 
freely  made  against  us  are  “ not  proven  ”5  that 
I in  art  work,  in  conscientious  discharge  of  their 
! duties,  and  iu  repudiation  of  any  graver  in- 
' sinuations,  the  profession  can  stand  the  fullest 
I inquiry,  and  that  it  is  not  undesirable  by  the 
I means  of  tho  press,  tho  lecture-room,  public 
I speech,  and  otherwise,  for  the  profession  to  show 
I that  they  are  prepared  to  maintain  their  own 
I position,  and  to  submit  frankly  their  claims  to 
! the  public  at  large,  who  with  generosity  and 
I fairness  always  deal  with  a question  they  fully 
' understand. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

; Mr.  Boulnois  said  he  thought  any  observations 
; on  the  paper  would  be  best  oi'dered  by  a cloture, 

I for  there  was  not  a man  in  the  room  hut  felt 
I humiliated  at  times  by  his  own  mistakes,  and 


the  mistakes  of  his  brethren.  He  thought  the 
less  they  found  fault  with  people  who  criticised 
them  the  better.  They  should  I’emember  that 
one  great  piunciple  of  art  was  “ ars  est  celare 
artem."  If  they  could  not  stand  upon  thoir  own 
merits  as  artists  and  architects,  they  would  not 
do  any  good  by  pufling  themselves  and  each 
other, — “ Ca’  me,  ca’  thee,”  as  the  Scotch  had 
it.  Any  discussion  on  the  topics  treated  of  in 
Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke’s  paper  could  only  resnit  in 
bombast  and  self-landation.  Tho  attacks  made 
upon  the  profession  had  been  thoroughly 
answered.  In  fact,  the  Institute  had  that  very 
evening  elected  a gentleman  (Sir  Edmond 
Beckett)  who,  in  spite  of  the  hard  things  ho  had 
said  of  them,  showed  his  appreciation  of  tho 
profession  by  coming  amongst  them.  They  did 
not  stand  under  the  necessity  of  ” whitewash- 
ing” themselves.  In  fact,  any  discussion  having 
that  object  could  only  end  in  bombastic  plati- 
tude on  the  one  hand,  and  in  “ Ca’  me,  ca’  thee,” 


on  the  other. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  expressed  concnrrence  in 
these  views. 

Mr.  Hansard  having  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Clarke  for  his  paper, 

Mr.  Kidner  said  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Clarke  in  thinking  that  criticism  by  the  public 
was  undesirable  3 on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it 
very  desirable.  As  to  the  vaunted  progress  of 
architecture  as  exemplified  in  the  streets  of 
London  and  other  large  towns,  he  could  only  say 
that  having  been  absent  from  England  for  nine 
years,  and  having  read  during  that  period  of 
what  was  being  done  in  London  and  elsewhere 
in  the  way  of  opening  out  new  streets  and  the 
erection  of  new  public  buildings,  he  had  looked 
forward  with  considerable  pleasure  to  his  retiim, 
so  that  he  might  inspect  the  progress  that  had 
been  made.  He  must  say,  however,  that  he 
was  considerably  disappointed  at  the  way  in 
which  these  great  opportunities  had  been  either 
totally  lost  or  only  partially  turned  to  account. 
The  old  works  that  he  was  taught  to  admire 
when  a youth  were  still  the  best  works  to  be 
met  with.  He  believed  that  one  cause  of 
mediocrity  in  architecture  was  to  be  found  in 
the  constant  craving,  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
for  novelty.  Architects  would  never  advance 
their  art  so  long  as  they  pandered  to  that  craving, 
which  was  a prolific  source  of  vulgarity. 

The  President  said  Mr.  Boulnois  had  succeeded 
in  effectually  extinguishing  discussion ; but 
while  his  avowed  object  had  been  to  deprecate 
self-assertion,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
more  distinct  act  of  self-assertion  than  to  refuse 
to  reply  to  public  criticism  on  the  ground  that 
the  public  bad  nothing  to  criticise.  Such  pro- 
cedure was  akin  to  that  of  the  ostrich,  which, 
burying  its  head  in  the  sand,  thought  that  no 
one  could  see  it.  In  point  of  fact,  there 
generally  was,  in  all  cases  where  architects 
were  attacked  or  criticised,  some  slight  snb- 
stratnm  of  justification;  in  other  words, 
such  charges  were  largely  false,  but  slightly 
true.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that 
architects  might  fearlessly  point  to  the  re- 
sults of  architectural  practice  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  and  with  confidence  compare 
those  results  with  those  obtained  during  any 
preceding  twenty-five  years  between  the  present 
time  and  the  famed  thirteenth  century.  Refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  the  election,  as  Hon. 
Associate  of  the  Institute,  of  one  of  the  most 
unsparing  critics  of  its  members,  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett,  and  the  inference  had  been  justly 
drawn  that  Sir  Edmund  did  not  think  them 
very  bad  fellows,  or  he  would  not  desire 
to  come  amongst  them.  Now,  although 
Sir  Edmund  flattered  himself  that  he  knew 
a great  deal  about  architecture,  and  was 
very  unsparing  in  his  criticism  of  architects, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  tender  his  advice  to 
those  who,  as  he  said,  were  foolish  enough  to 
take  it,  always  to  employ  an  architect.  Refer- 
ence was  also  made  ny  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  to 
the  action  of  the  Goveniment  in  relation  to 
architects,  and  surely  that  was  a point  which 
should  not  bo  allowed  to  pass  without  notice. 
In  this  connexion  it  was  satisfactory  to  note  that 
in  the  new  class  of  Honorary  Associates  the 
Institute  now  included  as  its  members  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  and  the  Secretary  to  the 
Office  of  Works,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  one 
result  of  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  those 
gentlemen  and  the  members  of  the  Institute 
would  be  to  impress  upon  Government  depart- 
ments the  necessity  of  taking  counsel  with 
skilled  and  responsible  architects  wuth  reference 
to  the  erection  of  new  public  buildings, 
rather  than  to  trust  to  departmental  officers,  who. 


however  anxious  to  do  their  duty,  had  usually 
but  limited  experience  as  architects.  As  to 
builders,  he  thought  architects  had  a great  deal 
to  be  ungrateful  for,  to  use  no  stronger  word, 
to  Messrs.  Cubitt  (not  the  present  firm  of  Cubitt, 
but  that  of  Thomas  Cubitt),  because  they  knew 
how  to  do  their  work  so  uncommonly  well,  as  far 
as  the  practical  part  was  concerned,  that  their 
honses  would  compare  favourably,  as  struc- 
tures, Yrith  some  houses  that  had  been  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  architects.  The  high 
character  of  the  work  in  these  honses  gained  for 
" builders’  houses  ” generally  a reputation  by 
no  means  irniversally  due  to  them. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  in  replying  on  the  dis- 
cussion, said  he  could  not  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul  that  Mr.  Boulnois  was  able 
to  do.  It  was  not  enough  for  them,  ostrich- 
like,  to  hide  their  heads  in  the  sand. 

Mr.  Boulnois  said  that,  on  the  contraiy,  it 
was  because  they  could  not  hide  themselves  in 
the  sand  that  it  was  very  much  better  that  the 
members  of  the  Institute  should  not  discuss 
these  questions  amongst  themselves. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  said  he,  for  one,  wns  not 
prepared  to  take  that  advice,  and  to  allow  to 
pass  unchallenged  the  kind  of  criticism  of  archi- 
tects which  was  now  indulged  in  daily  in  almost 
every  dining. roorR  in  the  country.  The  depre- 
ciatory criticism  of  architects  was  on  the  in- 
crease, and  it  ought  to  be  met;  and  a body  of 
professional  architects  like  the  Institute  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  make  a stand  against  what 
was  becoming  a serious  evil.  The  passive 
attitude  advocated  by  Mr  Buulnois  had  been 
tried  long  enough,  and  it  had  utterly  failed ; 
and  it  was  now  high  time  to  take  another  and  a 
bolder  course. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  announcement 
that  the  Architectnral  Conference  would  com- 
mence  on  Monday,  June  3. 


THE  LATE  MR.  M.  THOMPSON, 
ARCHITECT. 

With  regret  wo  hear  of  the  death,  from 
rheumatic  fever,  of  Mr.  Matthew  Thompson, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Newca.stle  - upon  - Tyne,  which 
occurred  on  Friday  night,  the  17th  of  May,  at 
seven  o’clock. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  firm  of  Thompson  & 
Dunn,  of  Newcastle,  commenced  his  career  in 
the  office  of  Scott  & Moffatt,  of  London,  and 
was  for  some  time  manager  for  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  (after  the  dissolution  of  partnership 
with  Mr.  Moffatt).  About  this  time  ho  gained 
both  first  and  second  premium  (the  latter  of  which 
he  resigned  in  favonrof  the  owner  of  the  third  sot 
of  drawings)  for  the  well-known  hospital  build- 
ings seen  by  travellers  on  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  near  Durham  station.  This,  we  believe, 

; was  the  first  thing  to  draw  him  again  towards 
his  native  town,  where  he  soon  commenced  a 
bright  career,  which  has  been  lamentably  cut 
short  at  tho  age  of  fifty-five.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  an  active  member  of  tho  Town  Council  of 
Newcastle,  also  of  the  Northern  Architectnral 
Association,  of  which  he  has  been  president 
upon  more  than  one  occasion.  His  death  will 
' cause  much  sorrow,  and  bo  a great  loss  to  Tyne- 
. side  and  North-country  architects,  as  well  as  to 
the  young  men  who  have  gone  forth  from  his 
' offices  in  Eldon-square,  mostly  to  start  business 
for  themselves  in  the  North  of  England. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  appointed  arcliitecc  for  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland’s  Northumberland  estates. 
Many  of  the  important  buildings  of  Tyneside 
are  his  works,  including  several  buddings  in 
Newcastle  streets.  West  Grainger-street,  ic. ; 
churches  at  Morpeth,  Gamesley,  Birtley,  Alu- 
mouth,  and  in  Newcastle  in  Blacket-street  and 
St.  Thomas’s-placej  also  several  chapels ; man- 
sions at  Dipton,  Sviagshaw’  (for  Mr.  J.  Straker) ; 
Griukle  Park  (for  Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer,  M.P.)  ; Rec- 
tory,Bothal;  ]Vorkhouses  at  Houghton-le-Spriiig 
and  Cbester-le-street ; stabling  of  note  in  New- 
gate-street,  Newcastle  (for  Mr.  Stephenson) ; 
breweries,  Hougbton-le-Spring  (for  Mr.  Robin- 
son) ; besides  an  innumerable  list  of  private 
residences  in  Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  and  tho 
neighbourhood. 


Scott  Memorial  Committee. — Wo  notice 
that  considerable  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  A 
public  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Chapter-house, 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  Saturday,  June  let,  at 
four  p.m.,  when  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ia 
expected  to  preside. 
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THE  USE  OF  SEWAGE  BY  FARMERS ; OR 
FIFTY  INSTANCES  OF  PROFITABLE 
SEWAGE  IRRIGATION. 

An  important  paper  under  this  heading,  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Peregrine  Bircb,  Associate,  was  read 
at  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Surveyors,  on  the  13th  inst.  In  this 
paper,  addressed  to  the  Institution  of  Surveyors 
(which  is  understood  to  represent  the  manage- 
ment of  something  like  three-fifths  of  the  landed 
property  of  England),  the  subject  was  treated 
from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Articles, 
the  writer  said,  have  been  printed  in  London 
newspapers,  and  tables  have  been  published  in 
books  upon  sewage  disposal,  one  after  another, 
all  showing  that  the  attempts  of  sewage  com- 
panies and  local  boards  to  use  sewage,  make  it 
portable,  or  put  it  out  of  the  way,  have  alike 
resulted  in  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  a shil- 
ling a head  per  annum;  and  this,  although 
sewage  contains  materials  which,  but  for  their 
encumbrance,  would  produce  an  income  of  10s. 
per  head  a year  to  the  ratepayer.  What  has 
been  truly  said  and  written  upon  the  subject 
has  had  the  effect  (as  might  be  expected)  of 
making  local  authorities  cautious  and  slow  to 
take  any  action.  This  is  probably  as  it  should 
be.  Let  owners  or  occupiers  of  agricultural 
land,  however,  not  be  alarmed  at  the  failures  of 
local  boards  or  public  companies,  but  rather  see 
that  therein  is  their  opportunity  to  come  forward 
and  help  the  public  with  considerable  and  in- 
creasing  advantage  to  themselves. 

That  the  use  of  sewage  has  proved  advan- 
tageous to  a large  number  of  agricnlturists 
appeared  from  the  notes  collected. 

We  print  Mr.  Birch’s  deductions  and  the  con- 
cluding passages  of  hia  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion  towards  the  settlement  of  an  important 
question : — 

" From  the  foregoing  it  appears  : — 

Ist.  That  there  are  upwards  of  100  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  in  Great  Britain  who  use 
sewage  for  the  sake  alone  of  what  they  can  get 
out  of  it  by  agricultural  means. 

2nd.  That  of  this  number  more  than  sixty 
are  tenant  farmers  who  continue  to  use  it, 
although  they  have,  annually  at  least,  the 
option  of  ceasing  to  do  so. 

3rd.  That  of  the  latter  number  about  five- 
sixths,  and  of  the  total  number  about  three- 
fourths,  actually  pay  money  for  the  use  of  the 
sewage,  either  in  the  form  of  out-fall  rent,  un- 
questionable increase  of  laud-ront,  or  the  price 
of  occasional  dressings. 

Nearly  4,000  acres  of  sewage  land  have  been 
referred  to,  and  these  are  in  the  hands  of  more 
than  100  distinct  occupiers.  These  occupiers 
may  bo  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

Those  who  have  to  cleanse  a certain  quantity 
of  sewage  on  a certain  area  of  land  ; 

Those  who  may  take,  or  leave  alone,  as  much 
of  a town’s  sewage  as  they  please;  and 

Those  who  may  take,  or  leave  alone,  what 
sewage  can  be  spared  by  others  having  a prior 
right. 

The  first  class  occupies  1,670  acres  of  sewaged 
land,  and  deals  with  the  sewage  of  twenty  dis- 
tinct  sanitary  districts,  or  a population  of  about 
200,000,  on  as  many  as  twenty-one  different 
farms. 

Of  these  twenty-one  farms,  twelve  are  let  by 
local  authorities  to  tenants  who  undertake  to 
cleanse  the  sewage  as  well  as  use  it  for  their 
own  purposes ; and  nine  are  held  by  persons 
who  take  the  sewage  on  their  land  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  believe  their  holding  will 
be  benefited  by  it.  Now,  it  is  a fact  deserving 
the  notice  of  local  authorities,  as  well  as  private 
users  of  sewage,  that  while  ten  out  of  the  twelve 
authorities  having  sewage  to  use  manage  to 
become  owners  or  lessees  of  arable  farms,  six 
out  of  the  nine  agriculturists  who  take  sewage 
with  all  its  liabilities  for  the  sake  only  of  fer- 
tilising  their  land  happen  to  occupy  permanent 
grasB-farms.  Now,  taking  the  second  class, 
composed  of  persons  using  as  much  or  little 
sewage  as  they  please.  Those  are  sixteen  in 
number,  and,  with  the  sewage  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a million  people  at  their  command, 
irrigate  amongst  them  nearly  1,500  acres. 

This  area,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the 
Edinburgh  land,  about  an  acre  of  osiers  at 
Tyklesley,  and  part  of  the  Handsworth  land, 
which  bears  rhubarb,  is  entirely  occupied  by 
permanent  grass.  The  difference  between  this 
class  of  sewage  user  and  the  first  consists  in 
this  : one  having  the  power  to  pass  the  dirty 
water  on  if  it  is  not  wanted,  and  so  neglect  to 
prevent  river  pollution,  and  cast  the  duty  on 


some  one  else.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
therefore,  to  establish  what  are  the  periods 
during  which  the  interests  of  the  unfettered 
sewage-farmer  dictate  that  he  shall  let  any  one 
else  have  the  sewage  for  better  or  worse. 

At  Crediton,  where  sewage  is  only  put  on 
grass  land,  it  appears  to  be  passed  on  during 
“ most  of  the  summer.” 

At  Devizes,  it  is  not  used  while  the  hay.  is 
tall  or  being  made. 

At  Edinburgh,  three  watermen  are  employed 
in  summer  to  irrigate  the  Craigentinny  Meadows, 
and  one  in  winter. 

At  Handsworth,  it  runs  on  grass  land  all  the 
year  round. 

At  Leek,  the  outfall,  commanding  meadows 
only,  discharges  on  to  those  meadows  daring 
the  whole  year,  except  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  when  the  growth  of  the  grass  prevents 
access  to  the  channels  without  damage  to  the 
crop. 

From  Mansfield,  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  bailiff, 
Mr.  Woods,  kindly  reports  that  there  is  no  season 
of  the  year  at  which  the  water  cannot  with 
advantage  be  turned  on  to  the  Clipstone 
Meadows. 

At  Plymptou,  the  occupiers  of  Lord  Morley’s 
meadows  are  “ crazy  after  the  sewage,”  except- 
ing during  two  or  three  months  in  the  summer. 

At  Waltham  Abbey,  the  town  mead  is  irri- 
gated from  the  mid^e  of  September  till  the 
beginning  of  May,  when  the  occupier  of  the 
adjoining  market  gardens  takes  the  sewage. 

These  few  notes  show  that  the  grass  farmer 
can,  without  any  scheming,  do  with  sewage  till 
May.  Then  comes  the  very  iniportant  note 
from  Leamington,  where  Lord  Warwick  has 
produced  sewage-grown  roots  to  win  ten  silver 
cups  and  a number  of  money  prizes,  that  “ Root 
crops,  with  the  exception  of  cabteges,  never 
have  sewage  applied  to  them  before  May  or 
June.”  And  another  from  Arle  Court  Farm, 
Cheltenham,  where  many  prize  mangolds  have 
been  grown,  that  Mr.  Wood  had  mangold  on  the 
same  ground  five  years  running. 

Now,  the  third  class,  into  which  sewage  nsers 
have  been  divided  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper, 
includes  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  farmers  at 
Leamington  and  Cheltenham,  who,  together 
irrigate  about  500  acres  of  land  when  the  sewage 
can  be  spared  to  them.  For  this  advantage 
they  have  been  found  ready  to  pay  nearly  2001. 
a year,  besides  doing  such  work  as  the  land  may 
require  before  it  can  bo  irrigated.  What  has 
been  done  at  these  two  places  goes  principally 
to  show  that  a farmer  can,  under  a great  variety 
of  circumstances,  if  he  chooses,  try  a dressing  of 
sewage  on  his  field  (whether  arable  or  pasture) 
without  any  such  outlay  as  would  only  be 
justified  after  he  had  detei'mined  to  irrigate  per- 
manently. 

To  any  one  desirous  of  trying  the  use  of 
sewage  on  his  land,  but  unacquainted  with  the 
practice,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  learn  that  at 
no  place  mentioned  (with  seven  exceptions)  do 
the  surface  carriers,  great  or  small,  consist  of 
anything  but  spade  or  plough  cut  channels.  At 
Aberdeen  and  Guisborongh,  however,  they  are 
made  of  earthenware  channel-pipes  ; at  Penrith 
channel-pipes  are  used  for  the  permanent 
carriers,  and  portable  wooden  spouting  is  used 
for  branch  purposes.  These  both  appear  trouble- 
some features, — the  one  to  keep  in  repair  in  a 
field  occupied  by  cattle,  the  other  to  use  ; and 
their  merit  is  by  no  means  apparent.  At  Altrin- 
cham channel-pipes  were  laid,  but  have,  in  a 
very  large  measure,  been  removed  in  favour  of 
the  simple  grip.  At  Swinton  the  land  first  laid 
out  had  channel-pipes  ; but  in  extensions  spade- 
cut  furrows  have  taken  their  place.  At  Wrex- 
ham solid  channels  are  only  used  where  the 
necessary  proximity  of  their  position  to  that  of 
a pure  watercourse  makes  them  desirable,  or 
where  the  gradients  are  so  steep  that  channels 
simj)ly  cut  in  the  ground  would  not  stand.  And 
at  Ware  the  main  carrier  consists  of  a wooden 
spout  packed  up  on  legs  or  laid  in  the  ground 
nt  regular  gradients,  and  from  this  the  sewage 
is  carried  on  to  the  land,  as  at  Penrith,  by  means 
of  smaller  portable  spouting. 

The  amount  of  alteration  required  by  the 
surface  before  land  can  be  satisfactorily  irri- 
gated with  sewage  must,  of  coui'se,  vary  with 
localities  ; but  what  has  been  done  at  Learning- 
ton  and  Warwick  by  some  fifteen  users  of  sewage, 
both  on  meadow  and  arable  laud,  as  well  as  at 
Chorley,  and  several  of  the  places  where  grass- 
land has  been  irrigated,  proves  that,  under  very 
varying  conditions,  it  is  practicable  to  irrigate 
land  with  the  same  surface  that  has  been  given 
to  it  by  the  process  of  ordinary  farming. 
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Besides  the  cost  of  great  levelling  operations, 
the  tendency  they  have  to  rob  parts  of  the 
surface  of  its  share  of  soil  is  a decided  disad- 
vantage.  Few  accurately  levelled  fields  of  rye- 
grass  are  free  from  patches  of  a yellowish 
colour,  which,  on  investigation,  turn  out  to  be 
due  to  want  of  soil. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  tanks,  it  is 
plain  that  they  are  only  useful  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  that  they  require  careful 
handling,  to  prevent  their  being  a nuisance. 

Upon  the  question  of  whether  or  no  it  is  dan- 
gerous  to  graze  and  irrigate  land  at  the  same 
time,  much  valuable  evidence  has  been  adduced 
on  the  negative  side,  while  none  to  the  contrary 
has  come  nnder  the  author’s  notice. 

That  heavy,  as  well  as  light,  land  may  be  pro- 
fitably irrigated  has  been  proved  at  Cheltenham, 
Crediton,  Chorley,  Leamington,  and  Swinton.  It 
most  not,  however,  bo  wanting  in  drainage  ; 
but  if  land  be  sufficiently  drained,  either  natu- 
rally  or  artificially,  for  advantageous  farming 
without  sewage,  it  is  sufficiently  drained  for  the 
most  advantageous  use  of  sewage.  Heavy 
land,  however,  under  sewage,  should  be  laid 
dowm  in  pasture,  for  sewage  adds  considerably 
to  the  labour  and  difficulty  in  working  it. 

Climate  has,  no  donbt,  considerable  influence 
upon  all  agricultural  phenomena,  but  no  variety 
to  be  met  with  in  this  kingdom  south  of  Edin- 
burgh  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  profitable 
use  of  liquid  sewage.  The  meteorological 
character  of  the  country  varies  very  con- 
siderably between  Edinburgh  [and  Plympton  j 
for,  while  the  average  annual  rainfall  at  the 
latter  place  must  be  nearly  50  in.,  that  of  Edin- 
burgh is  under  30  in.,  and  places  situated  at 
intermediate  latitudes,  where  sewage  has  been 
profitably  used,  have  annual  rainfalls  vary- 
ing from  the  25  in.  registered  at  Chelmsford  and 
Guisborough,  to  double  that  amount  at  Penrith, 
Cockermoath,  and  Cleator  Moor. 

The  question  of  whether  the  separate  system 
of  sewerage  is  desirable  or  not  requires  a few 
words.  It  concerns  principally  those  who  are 
obliged  to  cleanse  all  the  sewage  that  comes  to 
them.  There  are  twenty-one  such  cases  referred 
to,  and  the  author  is  in  a position  to  know  that, 
in  fourteen  of  them,  those  most  interested  would 
gladly  see  storm  waters  kept  out  of  the  sewers. 
'Thirteen  of  these  gentlemen,  including  Mr. 
Blackburn,  Colonel  Jones,  Admiral  Chaloner, 
and  Captain  Fosbery,  speak  from  experience  of 
arable  farms,  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  that 
they  nro  right ; but  with  grass  land  the  question 
is  not  of  such  importance.  Subsoil  water,  which 
makes  a less  varying  addition  to  the  flow  of 
sewage,  is  probably  always  an  advantage  to  the 
sewage  farmer,  provided  only  he  has  enough 
land  for  the  advantageons  utilisation  of  all  the 
manure  contained  in  the  sewage  he  has  to  deal 
with. 

The  sewage  ’of  a town  has  never  probably 
been  spread  over  enough  land  for  its  complete 
utilisation ; and  one  thing  that  must  always 
make  this  difficnlt,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
the  absence  of  available  water  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  spread  the  sewage  where  it  is 
requii'ed  in  summer,  and  to  irrigate  the  already 
highly-manured  land,  which  requires  moisture 
rather  than  manure.  It  is  plain  from  the  table 
referring  to  the  Leamington  farm  that,  in  the 
field  which  received  nearly  15,000  tons  of 
sewage  per  acre,  between  the  8th  of  February 
and  the  end  of  August  last  year,  a very  largo 
proportion  of  the  manure  must  have  been 
wasted,  for,  supposing  the  average  manurial 
value  of  the  refuse  of  the  Leamington  popula- 
tion to  be  lOs.  per  head  per  annum,  then  the 
value  of  the  dressing  per  acre  would  be  about 
107h,  which  is,  probably,  at  least  four  times  the 
value  of  the  crop  that  it  could  produce. 

” Sewage  sickness  ” is  a term  that  has  become 
common,  because  it  sounds  appropriate  ; but,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  time  has  no  effect  in  making 
land  “ sewage  sick,”  for  its  pores  may  be  filled, 
as  at  Edinburgh,  year  after  year,  with  infinitely 
more  dissolved  manure  than  can  possibly  be 
made  use  of  by  vegetation ; and  tbe  land  will 
continue  to  be  as  productive  and  as  capable  of 
receiving  sewage  as  ever.  A crop  may,  how- 
ever, be  ruined  if  it  is  covered  with  sewage, 
even  although  it  may  not  have  had  enough  for 
its  manurial  requirements ; or  land  may  he 
done  more  harm  to  than  good  temporarily  by 
one  single  ill-timed  dressing.  Experience  has 
proved  that  over-feeding  with  sewage  for  years 
has  no  ill  effect,  although  land  may  be  choked 
with  it  in  one  meal. 

At  none  of  the  places  mentioned,  excepting 
one,  has  the  use  of  sewage  involved  tbe  user  in 
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litigation.  The  Ware  Local  Board  -were,  how- 
erer,  a few  years  ago,  summoned  before  the 
I magistrates  by  the  Lea  Conservancy,  who 
I alleged  that  sewage  was  allowed  to  run  over  the 
I surface  of  the  ground  into  the  river,  but  the  case 
1 was  dismissed. 

j The  object  of  this  paper  has  been  to  lead  to 
I an  increase  in  the  present  number  of  sewage 
i farmers.  If  this  is  to  come  about  largely,  sewers 
j must  be  laid  out  with  a view  to  commanding  by 
I their  outfalls  (or  by  outfalls  that  might  be  made 
1 if  required)  the  greatest  area  of  land,  and  the 
i greatest  number  of  agricultural  properties  or 
! holdings.  And  would-be  sewage  farmers  must 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a large  variety  of  cir- 
cumstanoes  under  which  it  would  be  possible, 
and  very  advantageous  to  a town,  to  send  part 
of  its  sewage  to  a farm,  although  that  farm  may 
be  at  level  considerably  above  the  general  out- 
fall level  of  its  whole  system  of  sewers. 

Advocates  of  sewage  precipitation  pr-ocesses 
should  not  regard  sewage  farmers  as  their  rivals  ; 
for  a chemical  process  might  be  very  largely 
used  with  advantage  where  farmers  are  being 
persuaded  or  taught  to  use  sewage.  But  this 
should  bo  the  distinct  aim  of  all  authorities  ; for 
there  is  no  chemical  process  that  could  not  be 
worked  to  greater  advantage  during  two  months 
of  the  year  than  twelve,  or  applied  to  a small 
quantity  of  sewage  at  less  cost  than  to  a large.” 


PURCHASE  OP  WATERWORKS. 

The  Middlesbrough  Town  Council  had  a 
special  meeting  last  week  in  respect  of  the  com. 
pulsory  purchase  of  the  works  of  the  late  Dar- 
lington and  Stockton  Waterworks  Company, 
and  some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  as  to 
the  award  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Higgins,  the 
arbitrator. 

The  total  ascertained  cost,  leaving  out  the 
expenses  of  the  arbitration,  is  82-1,3381.  divisible 
between  tlio  Middlesbrough  and  Stockton  Cor- 
porations. 

The  amount  before  the  award  was  made  was 
estimated  .at  500,0001.  or  600,0001.  Some  of  the 
council  wished  to  back  out  of  the  venture,  but 
eventually  it  was  agreed  to  pay  their  share  in  a 
lump  sum  from  a special  rate. 

The  Stockton  Corporation  were  alike  dissatis- 
fied at  having  to  pay  some  200,0001.  more  than 
they  looked  for,  inasmuch  as  the  Waterworks 
Company  had,  in  1875,  offered  to  take  550,0001. 
for  the  undertaking.  A comfortable  margin  for 
three  years’  patience  is  apparent  here. 


FINE  ON  THE  CORPORATION  OF 
ST.  ALBAN’S  FOR  RIVER  POLLUTION. 

The  Corporation  of  St.  Alban’s  have  for  some 
time  been  the  defendants  in  an  action  brought 
against  them  by  Mr.  Woollam  for  polluting  the 
river  Ver  with  sewage  matter.  The  case  was 
again  before  the  St.  Alban’s  County  Court  judge, 
Mr.  Whigham,  on  Saturday  last,  on  an  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  defendants 
to  be  fined  501.  a day  for  every  day  during  which 
they  continued  to  pollute  the  river  Ver  with 
sewage  matter. 

Mr.  Dumvillo,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for 
the  county  of  Herts,  argued  the  case  very  fully 
on  Saturday,  and  complained  of  the  conduct  of 
the  defendants  in  not  proceeding  as  expeditiously 
as  they  might  have  done  with  a remedy  for  the 
evils  complained  of. 

At  the  close  of  the  arguments,  the  Judge 
made  an  order  for  the  Corporation,  as  the  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  to  be  fined  251.  a day,  to  be 
paid  at  such  date  as  the  Court  might  direct. 
Liberty  was,  however,  to  be  given  to  the  de- 
fendants to  apply  three  months  hence  for  the 
oi'dcr  to  be  rescinded,  on  proof  being  given  that 
care  and  despatch  had  been  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a scheme  for  preventing  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  offence,  and  that  such  scheme 
will  be  carried  out  without  delay. 


ASPHALTE. 

Sib,— In  your  Paris  letter,  published  in  your  issue  of 
the  11th  inat.,  you  say, — “The  aaphalte  used  by  the 
Frenuh  seems  to  have  excellent  setting  powers;  it  is 
scarcely  laid  down  ere  it  becomes  perfectly  hard,  setting 
almost  as  quickly  as  plaster  of  Paris." 

Will  you  kindly  state  in  your  next  issue  that  the 
compressed  rock  asphalte  laid  in  Paris  is  from  our  mines 
in  the  Val  de  Travers,  and  that  we  supply  preeiseb’ the 
same  rock  to  the  Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Paving  Com- 
pany, Limited,  of  London,  who  have  laid  it  in  Cheapside, 
and  a great  many  other  streets. 

Hbket  R.  BEAUBUBr,  Secretary, 

NtucTialtl  AtphaUe  Company, 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

The  works  are  progressing,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  fine  things  for  the  visitor  to  look  at  ; 
but  the  Exhibition,  as  a whole,  is  still  far  from 
complete,  and  will  be  so  for  some  time  to  come. 
A quietness  and  apathy  which  are  not  agreeable 
are  apparent  to  those  who  remember  some 
other  international  Exhibitions,  but  the  interest 
will  probably  increase.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  “ Catalogue  of 
the  British  Section,”  in  two  parts,  is  obtainable 
at  Canada-buildings,  King-street,  Westminster. 
The  first  part  contains  the  fine-art  sections,  and 
includes  much  interesting  information. 

An  international  sanitary  congress  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Trocadero  from  the  Ist  to  the  10th 
of  August.  Among  the  questions  discussed  will 
be  the  pollution  of  rivers,  adulteration  of  food, 
artisans’  dwellings,  unhealthy  manufactures, 
and  isolation  in  hospitals.  M.  Bardoux  will  ask 
the  Chambers  for  a vote  of  100,000f.  to  enable 
elementary  schoolmasters  to  visit  the  Exhibition 
and  bold  a conference. 


PROPOSED  NEW  FLOATING  BATHS, 
AND  A MIDDLE  - CLASS  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS,  FOR  THE  CITY. 

The  Law  aud  City  Courts  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  have  just  recommended  that  the 
Corporation  should  expend  the  sum  of  15,000J. 
in  the  construction  of  a floating  bath  for  the 
City,  out  of  the  sum  of  60,7321.,  which  is  now  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Corporation,  arising  out  of 
the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  A.  Mitchell,  M.P. 
for  Briclport.  In  their  report  the  committee 
state  that  they  had  had  strongly  urged  upon 
them  the  desirability  of  a portion  of  the  fund 
being  applied  to  constructing  a floating-bath 
upon  the  Thames  for  the  use  of  the  citizens. 
It  was  said  that  if  15,000L  were  expended  on 
the  erection  of  the  hatha,  they  would  prove 
self-supporting  by  a small  chai’ge  only  being 
made  for  their  use.  They  had  ascertained  that  the 
working  expenses  of  the  now  bath  would  be 
about  8001.  a year,  and  that  therefore  a very 
small  fee  would  suffice,  as  there  would  be 
no  interest  to  be  charged  on  capital  expended. 
The  bath  would  provide  ninety  boxes.  Out  of 
the  residue  they  also  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a middle-class  school  for  girls, 
similar  to  that  for  boys  in  Cowper-street.  They 
had  ascertained  that  the  cost  of  a building 
capable  of  receiving  800  girls  might  be  calcu- 
lated at  30,0001.,  and  of  the  site  5,0001.  The 
estimated  annual  expense  of  the  teaching  staff 
was  6,000'.,  to  bo  met  to  a great  extent  by  the 
payment  of  a small  annual  fee  by  the  pupils. 
It  was  also  recommended  that  there  should  be 
an  endowment  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric  and 
for  prizes,  and  that  20,0001.  out  of  the  fund 
should  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose. 


THE  READING  WATERWORKS. 

The  new  waterworks  at  Fobney  have  just 
been  opened.  The  need  of  an  additional  supply 
has  been  felt  for  some  time,  but  with  the  view 
of  deferring  the  construction  of  new  works  as 
long  as  possible,  the  Waterworks  Committee 
effected  a few  years  ago  various  reforms  and 
improvements  in  the  management  of  the  works, 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  general  in- 
adequacy,  however,  remained  evident,  and  the 
Council  subsequently  requested  Mr.  Mansergh 
to  report  to  them  upon  the  matter  of  water- 
supply.  Mr.  Mansergh  proposed  a large  scheme, 
embracing  storage  reservoirs  of  increased 
capacity  and  elevation  above  the  town,  but  still 
retaining  the  principle  of  filtration  at  the  Bath- 
road  reservoir,  the  defect  of  which  is  that  the 
rate  of  filtration  varies  with  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption, and  is,  therefore,  not  uniform.  Dmnng 
the  night  very  little  filtration  would  be  going  on, 
whilst  at  some  periods  during  the  day  the  rate 
would  be  very  excessive.  The  Council  ultimately 
decided  to  adopt  a scheme  recommended  by 
Mr.  Donaldson,  which  had,  however,  been 
previously  submitted  by  him  to  Mr.  Mansergh. 
By  this  scheme  the  whole  of  the  filtering  will 
be  done  at  the  site  of  the  pumping-station  at 
Fobney  before  it  is  pumped,  and  the  rate  of 
filtration  will  be  uniform  day  and  night.  The 
outlay  will  be  considerably  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Mansergh. 
The  works  may  be  thus  described  : — By  the 
negotiations  connected  with  the  works  for  lower- 
ing the  River  Kenneb,  carried  out  in  1874-5,  the 
Council  became  possessed  of  the  water-power  at 


old  Fobney  Lock,  the  fall  being  by  the  same 
works  increased  by  3 ft.  It  is  this  fall  that  has 
been  utilised  in  the  new  waterworks.  On  the 
site  of  the  old  lock  has  been  erected  a mill-race, 
in  which  are  fixed  two  turbines  or  horizontal  water- 
wheels. Owing  to  the  deep  foundations  neces- 
sary, and  the  peculiar  situation  and  treacherous 
nature  of  the  ground,  very  great  engineering  diffi- 
culties were  encountered  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
but  they  were  all  successfully  overcome.  Over 
the  mill-race  is  erected  a spacious  building,  in 
which  is  enclosed  the  pumping  machinery.  The 
pumps  are  four  in  number,  and  are  all  of  double 
action,  working  horizontally,  direct  from  the 
vertical  shafts  of  the  turbines,  by  a very  simple 
and  effective  arrangement.  Close  to  and  con- 
nected with  this  building  is  the  cottage  for  the 
keeper  of  the  works,  with  all  necessary  out- 
buildings. Beyond  the  buildings,  and  to  the 
north  side  of  the  new  head-race,  conducting  the 
river  to  the  wheels,  are  the  filtering  appliances. 
These  consist  of  the  intake  chambers,  two  large 
subsiding  reservoirs  and  three  filtering-beds, 
giving  a filtering  area  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  au  acre.  There  are  also  the  clear  well  and 
the  network  of  pipes,  &c.,  conducting  the  filtered 
and  unfiltered  water  to  their  destinations.  The 
rising  main,  or  line  of  pipes  through  which  the 
water  is  pumped  to  the  old  reservoirs,  after 
leaving  the  pumps,  strikes  direct  for  the  Bath, 
road,  taking  its  route  through  the  Fobney 
meadows,  the  lands  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Mouck,  Coley 
Park,  and  Mr.  Blaokall  Simonds,  and  continuing 
along  the  Bath-road  to  the  reservoirs.  Here  it 
is  also  connected  with  the  Whitley  reservoir 
mains,  and  in  an  underground  chamber  is  fixed 
an  automatic  valve,  the  invention,  we  believe,  of 
Mr.  Donaldson,  which  will  regulate  the  pumping 
to  the  respective  reservoirs.  An  electric  cable 
is  laid  along  the  line  of  pipes,  with  call-bells  at 
either  end,  in  order  that  the  waterworks 
manager  at  Bath-road  may  have  communication 
with  his  assistant  at  Fobney. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  designed  by 
aud  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Donaldson ; Messrs.  Cochrane  & Co.,  of 
Dudley,  and  Loudon,  were  the  contractors  for 
the  supply  of  the  iron  pipes ; Messrs.  James 
Watt  & Co.  (late  Boulton  & Watt),  of  Bir- 
mingham, Limehouse,  and  London,  for  the  tur- 
bines and  pumping  machinery  ; and  Mr.  George 
Munday,  of  London  and  Limehouse,  undertook 
the  construction  of  the  rest  of  the  works. 


THE  GOVERNORS  OF  DULWICH  COLLEGE 
AND  BUILDING  IN  CROXTED-LANE. 

ALLEGED  SPOLIATION. 

The  governors  of  Dulwich  College  contem- 
plate laying  out  the  neighbourhood  of  Croxted- 
lane  for  building  upon.  Croxted-lane  is  one  of 
the  picturesque  parts  of  West  Dulwich,  audit  is 
alleged  that  its  being  interfered  with  for  build- 
ing purposes  would  involve  the  destruction  of  a 
largo  number  of  trees,  and  deprive  the  public 
of  tho  use  and  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  most 
delightful  lanes  in  Dulwich.  A meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  has  just  been  held  for 
the  purpose  of  memorialising  the  governors  of 
the  College  estate  to  preserve  the  lane  for  public 
use,  as  well  as  the  trees  at  present  standing 
there.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting  (Mr.  Cum- 
mings) observed  that  they  were  all  quite  agreed 
as  to  the  beauty  of  this  lane,  and  that  there  was 
no  spot  near  London  more  admired.  Even 
royalty  bad  enjoyed  the  prospect,  and  in  old 
times  it  was  a well-known  resort  for  artists. 
They  must,  therefore,  feel  that  in  this  case  the 
difference  between  the  lane  and  bricks  and 
mortar  was  very  great  indeed.  Adverting  to  tho 
alterations  which  it  was  suggested  the  governors 
should  make  in  their  plans,  the  chairman 
observed  that  one  great  advantage  to  their  land 
was  the  delightful  prospect  of  that  place  which 
tempted  visitors  to  purchase  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  houses  near  so  fine  a view.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  governors,  if  they 
carried  out  what  they  meditated,  would  not  only 
suffer  a loss  of  the  prospect,  but  a loss  of  revenue  as 
well.  By  the  plan  which  it  was  proposed  to  submit 
to  the  governors  the  prospect  would  be  preserved, 
whilst  they  would  eventually  derive  a consider- 
able profit  from  the  alteration.  Mr.  Mare  pro- 
posed tho  following  resolution,  “Thattheancient 
footway  known  as  Croxted-laue,  and  used  by  the 
public  from  timo  immemorial,  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  features  of  West  Dulwich,  aud  that 
it  is  therefore  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
preserve  its  riiral  character.”  The  speaker 
observed  that  bis  resolve  to  purchase  a house  on 
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the  estate  was  induced  by  the  rural  aspect  of 
tho  spot,  and  that  if  he  had  known  that  it  was 
going  to  be  covered  with  bricks  and  mortar  he 
should  not  have  made  the  purchase.  The  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted,  as  was  also 
another  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  erection 
of  buildings  on  the  narrow  strips  of  land 
between  Croxted-lane  and  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  would  destroy  the  pic- 
turesqueness and  rural  character  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  also  irretrievably  destroy 
the  future  value  of  a large  portion  of  the  Dulwich 
College  estate. 


ST.  BEDE’S  (R.  C.)  COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 

The  memorial  stones  of  St.  Bede’s  Roman 
Catholic  College,  Alexandra-road,  Manchester, 
were  laid  on  tho  16th  inst.  The  college,  which 
was  recently  founded  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  the 
R.C.  Bishop  of  Salford,  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sous  of  gentlemen  such  an  edu- 
cation as  is  calculated  to  fit  them  for  success  in 
professional  and  commercial  life.  The  new 
buildings  for  the  college,  of  which  the  south 
wing  is  now  being  built,  are  designed  by  Messrs. 
Archibald  Dunn  and  Edward  J.  Hansom,  archi- 
tects, of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Tho  building, 
formerly  known  as  the  Manchester  Aquarium, 
having,  with  the  surrounding  grounds,  been  pur- 
chased by  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  problem  to  be 
solved  was  to  incorporate  the  building  with 
tho  new  parts  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  such  a college.  The  plan  consists  of 
one  long  block  of  building,  broken  by  pavilions 
at  either  end,  running  parallel  to  tho  Alexandra- 
road,  and  facing  the  Alexandra  Park,  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  present  front  of  tho  Aquarium 
(which  it  will  ma.sk)  and  making  tho  old  build- 
ing the  central  hall.  In  plan  the  whole  re- 
sembles the  letter  T inverted.  The  central  hall 
will  he  kept  as  the  exhibition  room  and  museum, 
also  for  meetings,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the 
college,  and  immediately  in  front  of  this  hall,  is 
the  entrance  and  grand  staircase  leading  to  tho 
first  floor.  On  either  side  extends  the  new  front, 
which  will  contain  the  study-room  (65  ft.  by 
23  ft.) ; playrooms,  43|ft.  by  29  ft.  j libraries  and 
class-rooms,  25  ft.  by  23  ft.,  &c.  In  treating 
the  exterior  tho  architects  have  adopted  the : 
stylo  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Red  brick 
and  terra-cotta  are  the  materials  used  in  the 
construction,  the  detaihs  of  the  windows,  cor- 
Dices,  &c.,  being  carefully  studied  and  orna- 
mented with  modelled  enrichments,  which,  being 
repeated  in  terra-cotta,  do  not  entail  great  ex- 
pense,  and  in  fact  cost  much  less  than  a 
plain  building  having  stone  dressings  would  do. 
The  terra-cotta  i.s being  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Doulton  & Watts,  of  Lambeth,  and  tho  general 
contractor  is  Mr.  William  Healey,  of  Salford. 


THE  BUILDING  LAND  IN  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND  AVENUE. 

The  St.  Martin's  Vestry  do  not  appear  to  bo 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  tlie  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  are  letting  the  surplus 
building  laud  at  Northumberland-avenue,  and 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  the  Iwo  last 
meetings  of  the  Vestry.  At  the  last  Mr. 
Watherston  again  raised  the  question,  and  Mr. 
Dalton,  the  representative  at  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  being  present,  Mr.  Watherston  said  it 
appeared  to  him  an  extraordinary  matter  that 
there  was  so  little  appearance  of  building  on  so 
eligible  and  valuable  a site,  and  ho  wished  to 
know  if  the  reason  was  that  too  much  money 
was  asked,  and  too  short  a lease  offered.  In 
reply,  Mr.  Dalton  said  the  Board  thought  so 
much  of  tho  site,  and  the  importance  of  its 
being  a credit  to  the  parish,  the  metropolis,  and 
themselves,  that  they  would  not  permit  any 
building  that  was  not  to  have  a stone  front. 
They  had  had  a great  number  of  tenders,  hut 
they  were,  in  most  cases,  below  the  estimate  put 
upon  the  land  by  the  architect.  The  reason 
why  the  land  was  not  taken  up  was  the  con- 
dition  of  political  affairs  and  the  depression  of 
trade.  Already  one  plot  was  let  for  an  hotel, 
at  a rental  of  6,440L  a year,  and  140.0001.  were 
to  be  laid  out  upon  it ; another  plot  was  sold  to 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  for  45,0001.  ; 
and  a third  let  to  Lord  Beaumont  at  55ul.  a 
yen-  Before  the  improvement,  the  rating  of 
the  whole  property  was  close  npon  8,0001.  The 
rating  of  the  hotel  alone  would  he  upon  double 
that  amount,  so  that  the  Vestry  would  soon  have 
a retui-n  for  waiting. 


THE  PROPOSED  BUILDINGS  ON 
THE  SURREY  GARDENS  ESTATE,  AND 
THE  HEIGHT  OP  HOUSES. 

Messrs.  Sutton  & Dudley  are  now  laying  out 
the  Surrey  Gardens  Estate  for  building  pur- 
poses, in  streets  of  40  ft.  in  width,  with  the 
intention  of  erecting  houses  on  the  estate, 
between  60  ft.  and  70  ft.  in  height,  and  their 
application  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  he 
allowed  to  do  so  has  just  caused  a discussion  of 
some  interest  at  the  Newington  Vestry,  and  also 
at  the  Metropolitan  Board,  in  which  the  height 
of  houses  as  governed  by  the  width  of  streets 
was  involved. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Newington  Vestry,  Mr. 
Sehvay,  tho  representative  of  the  Vestry  at  the 
Board,  stated  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
the  application,  because  he  thought  it  was : 
proper  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  houses 
should  have  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Hart 
said  he  thought  it  was  rather  hard  on  Messrs. 
Sutton  & Dudley.  If  he  was  rightly  informed 
Messrs.  Sutton  & Dudley  could  make  a street 
50  ft.  wide,  and  then  the  Board  would  have  no 
power  over  them  in  any  way.  He  believed  that 
that  was  what  those  gentlemen  would  do  if  the 
Metropolitan  Board  insisted  in  opposing  the 
erection  of  those  houses. 

In  answer  to  a member  of  the  Vestry,  Mr. 
Selway  said  that  if  the  street  were  50  ft.  in 
width  the  builder  could  goto  any  height  he  liked. 

Mr.  Barker  observed  that  if  Messrs.  Sutton 
& Dudley  were  driven  to  avail  themselves  of 
this,  they  would  not  get  any  more  light  or  air, 
for  if  they  had  to  make  the  roadway  wider  they 
would  take  away  the  open  space  in  the  rear, 
and  put  it  in  the  front,  so  that  he  did  not  think 
it  a question  of  right  or  wrong  at  all, — it  was 
eimj)ly  a question  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
Ultimately  a resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  the  Vestry  did  not  approve  of  high  build- 
ings  on  the  Surrey  Gardens  Estate,  and  that 
this  expression  of  opinion  bo  communicated  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  not  sanction  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
buildings. 

When  subsequently  the  subject  came  before 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  at  their  last 
meeting,  tho  Building  Act  Committee  recom- 
mended that  tho  application  of  Messrs.  Sutton 
& Dudley  for  permission  to  erect  houses  on  the 
Surrey  Gardens  Estate,  exceeding  in  height  the 
width  of  the  street,  be  granted. 

Mr.  Selway  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
application  bo  not  granted,  and  presented  the 
letter  from  the  Newiugton  Vestry  in  opposition 
to  the  erection  of  the  houses  to  the  height  pro- 
posed. He  contended  that  the  height  of  these 
houses  in  a roadway  of  40  ft.  in  width  was  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  tho  Act,  and 
contrary  to  all  sanitary  princii)le8. 

Mr.  Fowler  supported  the  committee’s  recom- 
mendation. The  houses  it  was  intended  to 
erect  were  of  a class  so  much  needed,  and  would 
be  constructed  internally  with  so  many  modern 
appliances  for  comfort  and  health,  that  the 
Board  should  not  object  to  their  erection. 

It  transpired  that  there  would  be  forecourts  on 
each  side,  5 ft.  in  width,  in  addition  to  the  width 
of  the  roadway.  The  Board  confirmed  the  com- 
mittee’s recommendation,  so  that  Messrs.  Sutton 
& Dudley  are  at  liberty  to  carry  the  houses  to 
the  height  named. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ORNAMENTATION. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  H.  H. 
Stannus’s  lecture*  on  this  subject  at  the  Archi- 
tectural Association, 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer,  said  he  quite  agreed  with  him 
as  to  the  importance  of  reticence.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  ornament,  the  less  educated  the  archi- 
tect was,  the  more  generally  was  he  inclined  to 
lay  on  ornament,  and  to  smother  his  building 
with  it.  It  was  an  undoubted  fact  that  there 
was  a great  deal  too  much  mere  applied  orna- 
ment on  the  buildings  of  the  present  day,  and 
even  those  who  were  most  inclined  to  be  reti- 
cent in  tho  use  of  ornament  could  often,  by 
taking  further  thought,  profitably  dispense  with 
some  of  the  ornament  shown  in  their  original 
designs.  By  such  pruning  and  dcuudatio  n 
of  ornament  a building  was  very  often 
vastly  improved,  and  became  stronger 
and  more  marked  as  to  its  purely 
architectural  forms  and  proportions.  What 

* Reported  in  last  week’s  Suilder,  p,  615, 


ornament  was  need,  however,  should  be  well 
placed  and  judiciously  applied.  The  way  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  over-do  architectural 
ornamentation  was  apparent  in  Roman  build- 
ings, with  a few  notable  exceptions,  such  as  the 
Farnesina  Palace.  In  many  of  the  works  of 
the  modern  French  school,  ornament  wasvery 
judiciously  applied.  In  the  judicious  applica- 
tion  of  ornament  to  architecture  there  was  a 
vast  field  for  thought  and  variety  of  design,  and 
Mr.  Stannus  had  given  some  valuable  hints  in 
the  direction  of  enabling  them  to  think  and 
work  out  for  themselves  schemes  of  architec- 
tural ornamentation,  not  only  in  words,  but  by 
his  clever  sketches  on  the  blackboard.  Ho  (the 
speaker),  therefore,  begged  to  propose  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stannus  for  his  interesting 
lecture. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  he  had  been  unable  from  the  title  of  the 
lecture  to  gather  what  turn  the  subject  would 
take.  He  had  looked  in  Johnson's  Dictionary 
for  a definition  of  “ ornamentation,”  but  it  did 
not  give  tho  word.  He  thought  that  the  word 
“decoration”  would  have  been  preferable,  and 
more  worthy  of  the  subject,  as  “ ornamenta- 
tion” seemed  to  suggest  something  of  smaller 
significance  than  the  topic  dealt  with  by  the  lec- 
turer. As  to  the  smallness  in  the  size  of  stones 
in  built-up  shafts  or  columns,  it  was  true  that  at 
the  Madeleine  in  Paris  the  stones  were  so 
exaggeratedly  small  as  to  bring  built-up  stone 
columns  into  ridicule  j but  in  England,  where 
we  were  able  to  get  stones  of  fairly  large  size, 
he  could  not  see  any  great  harm  in  buildiug  up 
a column  in  three  or  four  courses.  Why  it 
should  be  necessary  to  emphasise  the  joints  in 
a column  any  more  than  in  a pier  or  wall  he  was 
unable  to  see,  because  no  one  was  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  all  the  stone  columns  ho  saw 
were  monolithic.  As  to  the  amount  of  ornament 
allowable  in  a building,  it  was  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  laws  : it  was  entirely  a matter  for  the 
architect  who  designed  the  building,  and  was 
dependent  upon  a variety  of  circumstances,  such 
as  height  from  the  ground,  general  composition, 
and  above  all,  on  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the 
designer.  Mr.  Stannus  bad  said  that  proportion 
could  not  be  taught ; he  did  not  know  whether 
the  lecturer  quite  meant  that.  Certainly  pro- 
portion was  one  of  the  things  which  a man  could 
greatly  improve  himself  in.  The  more  they 
studied  both  Classic  and  Gothic  examples  the 
more  evident  would  tho  true  principles  of  pro- 
portion become,  and  they  would  iutuitively  learn 
to  use  those  proportions  in  designing  buildings. 

Mr.  W.  Hilton.  Nash  said  Mr.  Stannus  had 
quoted  a remark  by  John  Evelyn  about  buildings 
being  gay  and  fine,  but  a visit  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition would  serve  to  show  that  some  limit 
should  be  imposed  upon  gaiety  in  architecture, 
for  there  was  to  be  seen  a building,  supposed  to 
represent  the  English  school  of  architecture, 
in  which  the  casements  were  gilded  ! He  thought 
that  Mr.  Stannus  had  dwelt  rather  too  much 
upon  the  faults  (which  were  no  doubt  many  and 
grave)  of  the  Roman  architects,  to  the  exclusion 
of  their  redeeming  qualities. 

Tho  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation, 

Mr.  Stannus,  in  reply,  said  Mr.  Florence 
had  well  expressed  his  leading  idea  that  most 
buildings  would  be  better  for  the  omission  of 
much  of  their  supposed  “ornament.”  Notwith- 
standing Mr.  Webb’s  objection,  he  preferred 
the  word  “ ornamentation,”  as  best  expressing 
the  particular  subject  of  his  paper;  and  he 
discarded  “decoration”  as  being  somewhat 
“ shoppy,”  and  as  embracing  a wider  field  than 
came  within  the  scope  of  bis  paper.  He 
adhered  to  his  statement  that  proportion  could 
not  be  taught  by  one  man  to  another,  but  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Aston  Webb  in  saying  that  it 
was  possible  for  a man  to  acquire  it  for  himself. 
As  to  Roman  architecture,  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  its  defects  were  more  apparent  than  its 
excellencies. 


The  Institute  Dinner. — We  should  be  glad 
if  we  could  further  the  President’s  wishes  in 
respect  of  the  approaching  dinner.  Mr.  Barry 
has  worked  vigorously  and  well;  his  energy  and 
tact  have  been  alike  conspicuous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  pi’esidential  duties  ; and  it  is  due 
to  him  that  the  members  should  rally  round 
him  on  this  occasion,  and  make  the  dinner  a 
success.  We  Lave  received  some  letters  object- 
ing to  the  high  price  fixed  on  the  tickets.  We 
feel  sure,  however,  that  the  committee  have 
well  considered  the  matter,  and  decided  in  the 
way  that  seemed  best. 


May  25,  1878.] 
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PEOGEESS  OP  SANITATION, 

Sir, — Your  report  of  the  paper  on  the  above 
subject  read  at  Northampton,  on  the  15th  ult., 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  has  induced  me  to 
endeavour  to  suggest  a thought  to  your  mind 
with  reference  to  it. 

I have  reason  to  know  that  sanitary  measures 
are  one  of  your  special  studies.  You  were,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  them.  Writing  in  1863,  ia  your 
preface  to  “Another  Blow  for  Life,”  you  say, — 
“ Ten  years  ago  I pointed  attention  to  the 
miserable  condition  of  these  [London]  districts, 
and  said, — ‘ Erom  dirt  comes  death.’  ” 

In  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Chadwick  he  said, 
“ It  was  now  thirty-seven  years  since  he  directed 
an  inquiry  into  the  sauitary  condition  of  the 
town  of  Northampton.”  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  sauitary  measures  put  iuto  practice 
there  since  his  first  inquiry  have  been  beneficial. 
Must  it  not  then  bo  discouraging  to  all  who  have 
the  welfare  of  the  public  at  heart  to  notice  what 
he  further  says  : — 

“ The  best  test  of  sanitarv  progress  was  the  infantine 
death-rate.  In  the  town  this  would  appear  to  have  in- 
creased : for,  while  in  1847  it  was  24'§  per  cent,  of  the 
children  under  one  year,  in  1876  it  was  29'3  percent.  That, 
probably,  was  an  exceptional  year.  For  the  same  years, 
nowercr,  47  and  45  per  cent,  respectively  of  children  uuder 
five  years  died.  The  progress  they  were  making,  there- 
fore, must  be  n most  melancholy  one,  when,  of  all  children 
born,  ouo  half  would  bo  in  their  graves  before  their  sixth 
year." 

The  thought  I wish  to  suggest  to  your  miud 
is  this  : if  the  above  is  the  best  result  of 
“ thirty-seven  years’  ” sanitary  progress,  it 
I seems  likely  that  there  must  be  some  worse 
I than  neutralising  agency  at  work.  What  can  it 
be  ? It  is  advisable  that  this  sliould  be  souglit 
out ; else  why  should  ratepayers  be  heavily 
burckned  for  expensive  sanitary  works,  appa- 
rently fruitless  of  good  results  ? 

To  quote  again  from  your  “ Another  Blow'  for 
Life,”  which  is  well  worth  re-perusal : — 

‘‘  The  uew.spapcra  make  a tremendous  outcry  when  some 
poor  ‘ uuforluiiute  ’ young  woman  has  been  driven,  by  the 
force  of  public  iiidignatiou,  to  cast  her  little  one  into  apond 
or  river  ; especially  if  the  outcast  excite  general  indigna- 
tion still  further  by  failing  at  the  same  time  to  commit  self- 
murder  ; but  how  serenely  the  public  contemplate  that 
wholesale  infiiiiticide  which  disposes  of  forty  or  fifty  chil- 
dren out  of  ever}'  100  before  they  are  five  years  old." 

Again,  iu  another  place  you  say: — ■ 

“ Slowly,  very  slowly,  do  knowledge  and  experience  over- 
come preiudiees  and  the  apparent  interests  of  individuiils. 
It  18  the  duty  of  all  to  help  in  this  most  desirable  object, — 
not  merely  their  duty,  but  their  interest." 

Let  mo  entreat  you  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of 
the  last  paragraph,  and  consider  whether  the  ' 
real  source  of  the  mischief, — the  real  hiudrauce 
to  the  benefits  which  should  be  derived  from 
sauitary  progress, — the  real  agent  in  keeping 
up  tho  excessively  high  infant  mortality, — be 
not  vaccination.  The  return  issued  lately,  at 
the  iustauce  of  Mr.  Hopwood,  M.P.  for  Stock- 
port,  shows  that  with  compulsory  vaccination 
there  is  a very  large  increase  in  the  death-rate, 
especially  among  very  young  children. 

As  my  object  in  this  letter  is  not  an  attempt 
to  prove  the  evils  of  vaccination,  but  only  to 
point  out  that  I believe  the  practice  of  it  to  be 
the  real  drawback  to  the  benefits  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  study  and 
practice  of  good  sanitary  measures,  I refrain 
from  quoting  statistics,  but  will  quote  the  words 
of  an  article  on  the  vacciuation  question,  which 
appeared  iu  Social  Notes  of  the  20th  ult. 

“Earnestly,  then,  would  we  entreat  all  lovers  of  their 
country  and  of  its  true  welfare  to  throw  aside  the  preju- 


overwhelming  that  it  is,  to  us,  a matter  of 
astonishment  that  it  should  bo  opposed  by  even 
so  small  a section  as  are  arrayed  against  it.  We 
print  the  letter  because  it  is  fair  that  readers 
should  know  there  are  some  conscientious,  if 
misinformed,  people  who  see  evil  where  others 
see  good ; but  we  cannot  admit  any  discussion 
on  the  subject,  There  are  sufficient  known 
canses  still  in  ojieration,  unfortunately,  to 
account  for  tho  frightful  death-rate  amongst 
infanta  still  prevailing  in  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  EXPRESSION  OF 
THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Sir, — In  a paper  which  I read  at  Antwerp, 
and  which  was  printed  in  'the  Co^nptes  Rendus 
of  the  first  Ai’t  Cougress  held  in  that  city,  I ex- 
pressed  an  opinion  that  the  mean  would,  some 
day,  be  experimentally  demonstrated  to  be  the 
quantitative  expression  of  tho  beautiful.  With 
this  conviction  I made  some  rude  experiments 
by  bringing  a number  of  faces  in  rapid  aucces- 
sion  upon  the  same  spot  in  the  retina,  and 
perhaps  tho  experimental  demonstration  of  this 
important  fact  will  some  day  bo  successfully 
accomplished  iu  this  way.  But  whether  it  be 
attained  by  this  kind  of  means  or  not,  ia  now 
of  very  little  consequence,  for  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  effected  by  a carious  composite 
method  of  photography,  in  which  some  half-a- 
dozeu  different  faces  are  combined  to  produce 
one  image.  The  result  of  such  a procedure  is 
thus  described  in  the  Echo  of  the  21st  inst. : — 
“ Iu  the  experiments  already  made  the  compound 
photographs  are  found  to  represent  what  is 
common  to  each  of  the  portraits,  while  iodi- 
vidual  peculiarities  are  suppressed,  the  result 
being  a handsome  and  regular  face.  By  this 
means  it  ia  possible  to  procure  photographs 
representing  the  general  typo  of  features 
presented  by  a race  of  human  beings  or  the 
average  likeness  of  a family.” 

W.  Cavk  Thomas. 


CONCRETE. 

GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OK  ARCHITECTS,  1878. 

Sir, — Among  the  subjects  to  be  considered 
at  these  meetings  is  that  of  “ Concrete  and 
Fire-resisting  Construction.”  Having  under- 
taken to  arrange  the  proceedings  for  this  meet- 
ing, I should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
permit  me  to  state  in  your  columns  that  I shall 
be  happy  to  receive  any  communications  on 
these  subjects,  to  be  considered  at  the  Con- 
ference, especially  the  results  of  experience 
and  records  of  failures  or  special  successes. 
They  should  bo  addressed  to  mo  at  7,  White- 
ball-yard,  London,  S.W.  Arthur  Cates. 


modations  essential  to  propriety.  The  con- 
sequence  was  that  there  arose  a sanitary  evil, 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants to  attempt  to  suppress.  Mr.  Sharp, 
who  was  the  owner  of  a house  nearly  opposite 
the  land  in  question,  was  obliged  to  keep  his 
blinds  closed  to  shut  out  the  scene  which  this 
state  of  things  presented. 

Several  gentlemen  gave  evidence  of  the 
nuisance. 

Mr.  James  Henderson,  a resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, testified  to  the  great  evil  and  serious 
injury  to  building  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
the  tribe  has  caused.  The  encampment  was  on 
building  land,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  visit  had  recently  built 
very  large  bouses  there.  Tho  continuance  of  the 
nuisance  had  paralysed  fresh  building,  or  doing 
anything  with  freshly-built  houses. 

The  magistrate  advised  proceeding  by  indict- 
ment as  the  beet  mode,  thinking  that  the  evi- 
dence produced  was  not  sufficient  iu  itself  to 
grant  a summons  under  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Act.  There  was  very  strong  evidence  for  action 
by  indictment,  and  Mr.  Marsden  said  he  would 
consult  as  to  taking  that  course. 


dices  o’l  early  habit,  or  the  apathy  which  lias  hTtherto  kept 
BO  l.'u'ge  a portion  of  the  more  niglily  educated  public  lu 
bottdiige  to  one  of  the  shallowest  and  most  mischievous 
delusion.^  ever  palmed  upon  mankind,  and  to  look  iuto  tho 
matter  for  themselves  ; using  their  own  common-sense  and 
b-od-giyen  reason  in  the  investigation,  instead  of  relying 
upon  the  i>-e  i/jx'/ of  doctors,  tho  very  parties  interested 
by  prolessioiial  pride  ami  e.pnt  de  vorp,  (settiug  all  motives 
pt  uecumary  profit  aside),  in  maintaining  the  credit  of  the 
Idol  themselves  have  set  up.  Such  investigations  con- 
auoted  m a candid  and  rational  spii-it,  can  lead  only  to  one 
result.  ■ ^ 

Words  fairly  quoted  for  your  own  good  work, 
on  the  title-page  of  “Another  Blow  for  Life,” 
may  also,  I believe,  be  fairly  used  of  the  writers 
of  the  above  paragraph,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  auti-vaccinatiou  movement: — 

“ The  world  may  say  I’vo  fail’d ; I have  not  fail’d. 

Il  I set  truth  Toro  men  thev  will  not  see 
T is  they  who  fail,  not  I,  My  faith  holds  firm 
And  time  will  prove  me  right."— CAaries  Sicuiti. 

I earnestly  hopo  you  may  be  of  the’  number 
who  will  see,  and  also  help  iu  this  moac  im- 
portaut  matter. 

Tctbiiry,  p g 

*?*  ^0^  likely  to  do  so.  The  evidence 

^ favour  of  vaccination  is  so  conclusive  and 


THE  GIPSY  NUISANCE  AT  DULWICH. 

The  large  tribe  of  Gipsies, — upwards  of  200 
in  number, — which  has  for  some  time  past  been 
encamped  on  some  land  adjoining  Lordship- 
lane,  Dulwich,  appears  to  be  inflicting  moat 
serious  injuries  upon  the  inhabitants  and  pro- 
perty in  the  district,  and  for  the  lawless  and 
shocking  state  of  things  which  at  present  pre- 
vails  tho  British  Land  Company  appear  to  be 
primarily  responsible. 

The  Camberwell  Vestry  have  taken  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  last  week  Mr.  Marsden,  their  clerk, 
together  with  a number  of  gentlemen  residing 
in  the  district,  appeared  before  Mr.  Ellison,  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  at  Lambeth,  to  take  his 
advice  on  the  matter,  when  scenes  of  the  most 
revolting  character  were  described.  Mr. 
Marsden,  in  addressing  the  magistrate,  said  the 
case  was  one  of  a peculiar  character,  and  one 
which  they  had  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
dealing  with.  A number  of  gipsies  had  located 
themselves  in  the  neiglibonrhood  of  Lordship- 
lane,  one  of  the  tribe,  residing  near  Nunhead 
Cemetery,  having  purchased  a plot  of  ground 
from  the  British  Land  Company,  which  for  the 
last  two  years  he  had  let  for  this  encampment, 
charging  one  shilling  a day  or  night  for  each 
van.  The  number  encamping  amounted  to  about 
200,  inclusive  of  women  and  children.  The  In- 
spector  of  Nuisances  had  visited  the  tents,  but 
from  the  fact  that  they  kept  large  and  fierce- 
iootiug  dogs,  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  too 
near.  This  state  of  things  in  itself  was  a very 
serious  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood ; but,  in 
addition,  there  was  a nuisance  of  a still  worse 
and  most  disgusting  character,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  they  possessed  none  of  those  accom- 


THE  CLOSET  AIR  ESCAPE. 

As  Prof.  Tyndall  has  invented  and  brought 
into  general  use  for  firemen  a smoke-escape,  by 
the  name  of  “The  Smoke  Respirator,”  it  ia 
time  something  of  the  kind  should  come  into 
use  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  impure  and 
noxious  atmosphere  sometimes  loaded  with  con- 
tagious effluvia.  It  consists  of  an  India-rubber 
tube,  called  also  caoutchouc,  from  J iu.  to 
I in.  in  diameter  (the  latter  size  is  rather  too 
large,  but  should  perhaps  be  preferred),  having 
at  one  end  a convenient  mouth-piece  flattened 
from  the  side  like  that  of  Sinclair’s,  “ The  Smoke 
Respirator,”  and  at  the  other  a small  book,  so 
as  to  hook  on  to  anything  outside  the  cluset, 
such  as  a nail  in  the  wall. 

It  is  found  that  it  may  be  7 ft.  in  length  w'ith* 
out  any  inconvenience  iu  breathing  through  it, 
but  if  auy  stifling  sensation  is  felt  the  person 
has  only  to  inspire  through  the  tube  and  expire 
into  tho  closet  for  a vei*y  short  space  of  time, 
iu  which  there  is  no  difficulty.  It  should  be 
suspended  by  hooks  or  loops  to  tho  wall  of  the 
closet,  the  mouth-piece  end  haugiug  on  the  side 
close  to  the  back  of  the  closet  so  that  the  person 
using  it  can  conveniently  breathe  through  it  the 
whole  of  the  time  he  occupies  the  closet.  The 
other  eud  passes  through  a hole  iu  the  wall  or 
over  the  door  if  there  is  space,  and  is  hooked  on 
to  the  wall  outside  the  closet  by  a nail. 

B.  Clarke,  F.L.S. 


CAUTION  TO  ENGINEMEN  IN  BUILDERS’ 
YARDS. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Wakefield  County 
Court,  Messrs.  Rhodes  & Dalby,  contractors,  sued 
George  Sugden,  one  of  their  late  engiuomen, 
for  501. 

The  case  on  the  part  of  the  masters  was  that 
some  time  since  the  defendant  had  charge  of 
one  of  their  powerful  engines,  and  blew  tho 
water  out  of  the  boiler  without  having  first 
raked  out  the  fire,  aud  the  consequence  was 
that  damage  was  done  to  the  property  amount- 
ing to  4001,  and  life  was  endangered.  The  act 
was  not  considered  to  be  one  of  malice,  or  the 
criminal  law  would  have  been  put  in  force,  but 
it  was  gross  carelessness.  The  plaintiffs  now 
only  sued  for  501.,  an  amount  paid  for  repairing 
the  boiler. 

The  defence  was  that  the  engineer  did  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  before  he  blew  out  the  water; 
but  Sugden,  in  cross-examination,  admitted  he 
negeleoted  to  rake  out  the  fire  from  under  the 
boiler. 

The  jury  gave  a verdict  for  101.,  and  the 
Court  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs, 
which,  with  his  own,  will  “slate”  up  to  301. 


Accident. — Mr.  Bedford  has  held  an  inquest 
at  King’s  College  Hospital  on  the  body  of 
George  Harper,  aged  thirty-six,  labonrer,  who 
was  engaged  on  the  works  iu  connexion  with  the 
New  Law  Courts.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  iu  last 
week  he  was  at  work  on  a scaffold,  and  fell  to 
the  ground,  a distance  of  12  ft.  He  never 
spoke,  aud  died  the  same  day  in  the  hospital 
from  the  effect  of  injuries  to  the  head.  It  w’as 
not  shown  how  he  came  to  fail  from  the  scaffold. 
An  open  yerdict  was  returned. 
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VENTILATION. 

8in, — Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  in  my  letter 
published  in  your  last  week’s  issue. 

Itis  stated  as  one  of  the  results  of  Professor  Roscoe's 
experiments  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  100  parts 
of  the  air  of  a “ fashionable  theatre  " when  quite  full,  was 
found  to  be  at 

Carbonic  acid. 

31ft,  above  the  level  of  the  stage,  and 

over  the  stalls 

Do.  4 ft.  above  do '3212 

These  figures  should  have  been  reversed  as  follows 

Carbonic  acid. 

34  ft,  above  tho  level  of  the  stage,  and 

over  the  stalls •3212 

Do.  4 ft.  only  above  do '2637 

It  follows  that  the  proportionate  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  lower  and  upper  strata  of  all  tte  air  experi- 
mented uponby  the  two  professors  was  as  1 to  I'l,  and  not  as 
1 to  l'l)42,  thus  showing  still  more  strongly  how  erroneous 
is  the  assertion  made  by  the  writer  of  the  leading  and  other 
articles  of  the  Timet,  that  the  upper  part  of  a room  always 
contains  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  lower  part. 

Your  correspondeut  “C.  IT.”  is  not  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  “ these  experiments  showed  that  more  carbonic 
acid  altoayt  existed  at  the  ceiling  than  at  any  lower  part  of 
the  room  by  a very  appreciable  amount,”  for  in  four  out  of 
the  twelve  experiments  referred  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  was  found  to  be  greater  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  and  the  didfercnce  in  all  cases  was  very  variable,  thus 
showing,  as  stated  in  my  last  letter,  that  no  rule  at  present 
exists  by  which  to  determine  the  preponderance  of  this 

fas  in  any  particular  portion  of  ordinary  air.  Neither  do 
think  ‘^C.  H.”  is  right  in  saying  that  the  question  “ has 
long  been  considered  beyond  dispute,  and  that  it  is  a mere 
waste  of  time  to  inquire  whether  ventilation  should  be 
upward  or  downward.”  The  question,  it  is  true,  was 
settled  quite  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  referred  to  by  " C.  H.,”  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  necessity  for  these  letters  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  question  is  by  no  means  beyond  dispute  with  many, 
and  It,  therefore,  cannot  he  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the 
point.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  harm  is  done  by  treat- 
mg  this  important  and  diiUcult  subject  ns  an  “extremely 
simple  matter  ” and  worthy  only  the  free  and  easy  dicta- 
torial language  used  by  the  writer  in  the  Timet. 

H.  Saxon  Snbll. 


AN  AWARD. 

Sir, — Perhaps  some  of  5'our  numerous  readers  will  be 
kind  enough  to  assist  me  by  answering  the  following  : — 

Some  time  since  I was  employed  by  a client  to  make 
some  alterations  and  renovations  to  a house,  upon  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  new,  also  some  good  sound  old, 
materials  were  used,  and  my  workmen  employed  in  pre- 
paring and  fixing  the  new  and  old  materials.  The  con- 
version of  old  materials  was  something  considerable.  The 
whole  of  the  work  was  done  with  the  immediate  direction 
and  approval  of  the  client.  A few  mouths  after,  I sent  in 
my  bill,  charging  materials  supplied  aud  labour  spent 
in  detail,  and  a small  per-centage  for  my  own  trouble  and 
profit.  This  bill  was  disputed,  and  after  considerable 
correspondence  it  was  agreed  to  have  the  same  surveyed. 
The  client  named  a surveyor,  whom  1 accepted,  through 
his  being  a F.3.A.,  and,  as  I thought,  disinterested.  Tho 
survey  was  duly  gone  through,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  five 
or  sir  weeks,  I received  notice  that  the  surveyor  had  made 
out  “ au  award,”  and  upon  paying  liis  fee  the  same  would 
be  disclosed.  I have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  what 
has  leaked  out,  that  this  same  “survey”  or  “ award  ” is 
in  the  form  of  a few  words  only,  and  simply  names  a sum, 
which  is  about  half  the  actual  cost  of  materials  and  labour 
put  into  the  work,  and,  to  all  appearanc-e,  the  work 
measured  iu  detail  has  never  been  valued.  The  surveyor 
refuses  to  show  any  details  of  his  survey.  Can  any  one 
kindly  say  what  is  the  common  course  taken  in  such  a 
case?  Surely  I have  not  to  submit  to  a considerable  loss 
simply  by  accepting  from  the  surveyor  a few  words,  naming 
only  the  sum  to  be  paid?  Is  there  jno  professional  protec- 
tion  for  Okb  in  a Fix? 

*,*  “One  in  a Fix"  having  agreed  to  refer  tho 
differences  is  bound,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to 
accept  the  sward. 


COMPANY-MAKING. 

ROBINSON  V.  THE  MONOLITHIC  FIREPROOF, 
SANITARY,  AND  CONSTRUCTION  WORKS. 

This  was  an  action  brought  (in  the  Chancery 
Division,  before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  R.  Malins) 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Maltby  Robinson,  claiming  to 
Lave  a contract  rescinded  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  him  for  the  purchase  from  the 
defendants  of  certain  patents  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  bnildings. 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  the  patents  in  question  had 
been  sold  under  a decree  made  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  March,  1877,  to  William  George  Carpenter,  for  the  sum 
of  601,,  by  a compaiw  then  in  existence,  and  that  they  had 
been  immediately  afterwards  resold  to  Thomas  Bouffler.  as 
agent  for  the  defendant  company,  for  600J. ; that  the  plain- 
tiff had  contracted,  on  behalf  of  a company  about  to  be 
formed,  to  purchase  tho  same  patents  from  tnc  defendants 
for  the  sum  of  11,000/.,  of  which  l,000j.  was  to  be  paid  in 
cosh  and  lO.OOOL  in  shares  of  the  new  company.  When 
these  facts  were  discovered,  the  plaintiff  considered  that 
the  difference  in  the  price  for  which  the  patents  had  been 
purchased  and  that  which  he  was  to  give  for  them  was  so 
enormous  that  he  refused  to  carry  out  the  contract. 

Mr.  Sturges  appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  the  defeudants 
were  not  represented. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  considered  that  the  facts  stated 
were  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  a rescinding  of  the  contract, 
and  made  the  decree  claimed. 


Barracks,  Perth. — It  waa  recently  men- 
tioned in  these  pages  that  Messrs.  Ford  & Son,  of 
Montrose,  had  completed  the  new  wings  for  the 
bai'racks  at  Perth.  We  are  asked  to  add  that 
Mr.  Jas.  Eill  supplied  all  the  locks  and  door 
furniture  throughout  the  buildings  in  question. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Stowmar'ket.— One  of  the  windows  at  the  east 
end  of  the  pariah  church  at  Stowmarket  has  just 
been  filled  with  stained  glass.  It  represents  six 
scenes  in  our  Lord’s  life,  namely,  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  the  Scourging,  Bearing  the  Cross, 
the  Last  Supper,  the  Judgment  Hall,  and  “ Ecce 
Homo.”  The  window  is  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Lewis,  M.A.,  for  fifteen  years  vicar 
of  tho  parish.  The  work  was  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Phipson,  architect, 
Norwich  ; tho  designs  being  executed  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  A Bell,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Brett,  con- 
tractor, Stowmarket. 

Tnnhridfie  WeZiv. — A stained-glass  window  has 
just  been  introduced  into  the  chancel  of  Christ 
Church,  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  subjects  brought 
out  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  a Belief  in  After  Life,  the  Ascension  of 
Christ,  and  the  Preaching  of  His  Gospel.  The 
window  has  been  designed  and  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Morris  & Co.,  of  Queen’s-square.  The 
expense  of  the  window  has  been  borne  by 
Miss  E.  L.  Carew,  of  Thornhill,  who  intends 
it  as  a memorial  to  her  deceased  sister. 

Fxdfori. — Since  the  re-openiog  of  Fulford 
Church,  a new  stained-glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  tho  north  transept  by  Mrs.  Barstow, 
of  Garrow  Hill,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband. 
The  window,  which  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  has  depicted 
upon  it  the  two  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul. 

Worliington.  — • A stained-glass  window  has 
been  placed  in  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of 
the  parish  church,  Workington,  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Anthony  Peat.  The  subject  is  tho  ” Good 
Samaritan,”  who  is  represented  as  ‘‘  pouring  in 
oil  and  wine,”  &c.,  on  the  wonuded  man,  while 
in  the  background  are  represented  two  figures, 
“the  Priest  aud  the  Levite”  passing  by  “on 
the  other  side.”  The  window  is  by  Messrs. 
Hardman  A;  Co.  Bii'mingham. 

Dunfermline. — Another  stained-glass  window 
has  been  inserted  in  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  old  Abbey,  thus  completing  the  range  of 
windows  on  that  side  of  the  building.  The 
window  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Douglas,  of  Abbey  Parka,  and  is  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  and  father  and  mother.  The  sub- 
ject is  “ Doubting  Thomas.”  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  James  Ballantine  & 
Son,  Edinburgh. 

Buxied. — The  large  five-light  east  window  of 
Bnxted  Church  has  just  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  as  a memorial  of  Lady  Catherine  Julia 
Vernon  Harcourt  by  her  liusbaud,  Colonel  Har- 
court.  The  subjects  are  the  principal  events  of 
our  Lord’s  life  and  death,  with  the  Last  Supper 
below.  The  subjects  are  treated  in  a conven- 
tional manner  on  white  backgrounds.  The  work 
waa  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne. 

Hackney. — Messrs.  Pitman  & Cuthbertson  have 
completed  three  stained-glass  windows  for  the 
chancel  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  Mare- 
street,  Hackney,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Perry  & Reed. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Purley. — Christ  Church,  Parley,  Surrey,  was 
consecrated  on  the  26th  ult.  It  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  architect, 
Louth,  and  externally  is  faced  with  Kentish  rag, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Internally  it  con- 
sists of  a nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles, 
north  transept,  organ-chamber,  and  vestry  no 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a western 
porch.  In  length  it  is  almost  100  ft.,  with  a 
width  of  25  ft.  inside.  The  nave  is  of  three  bays, 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  pointed  arches 
worked  in  brick,  with  occasional  bands  of  stone, 
above  which  is  arranged,  on  each  side,  three 
clearstory  lights.  The  chancel  is  a continuation 
of  the  nave,  without  any  chancel  arch.  The 
chancel  is  apsidal,  and  lighted  by  five  lofty 
lancet  windows.  The  font  (the  carving  of  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Ruddock),  was,  with 
: the  Communion  cloth,  presented  by  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Heath,  aud  their  friends.  The  seating 
throughout  is  of  pitch  pine,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  fer  accommodating  400  wor- 
shippers. The  style  is  Early  Decorated,  aud 
great  variety  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the 
window  tracery  and  in  the  carving,  which  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Ruddock,  of  London ; the 
gasfittings  being  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry. 
The  erection  of  the  building  has  been  completed, 
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under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  archi- 
tect, by  Messrs.  Cornish  & Gaymer,  of  North 
Walsham,  Norfolk,  their  foreman  being  Mr. 
George  Wren- 

Littlethorpe. — On  the  23rd  uU.  the  new  church 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  at  Littlethorpe, 
near  Ripon,  was  opened.  The'building  consists 
of  nave,  chancel,  apsidal  vestry,  organ-chamber, 
south  porch,  bell-cot,  &c.,  and  is  built  of  common 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  moulded  red  and 
blue  Staffordshire  bricks  being  used  for  window- 
jambs,  string-courses,  &c.  The  glazing  of  the 
windows  is  cathedral  glass,  of  different  tints,  in 
lead  lights.  The  seats  are  of  pitch-pine,  and 
the  lectern,  prayer-desk,  and  altar-table  are  of 
oak.  The  floor  within  the  altar-rails  and  the 
foot-pace  are  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  A 
stained-glass  window  has  been  presented  for  the 
east  end  by  Canon  Worsley.  The  church  will 
be  lighted  with  pendent  ornamental  oil- lamps, 
and  is  warmed  by  stoves  from  Musgravo  & Co.’s, 
of  Belfast.  The  building  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Brodrick,  of  Ripon, 
architect.  The  church  will  accommodate  120 
persons,  and  will  coat  over  7001. 

Tividale. — On  the  24th  ult.  the  new  church  of 
St.  Michael,  Tividale,  near  Dudley,  was  opened 
for  divine  service.  The  church  is  built  of  red 
brick,  with  side-aislea,  divided  from  the  central 
aisle  by  massive  stone  pillars,  with  stone  caps, 
but  at  present  these  are  in  a rough  state.  Tho 
chancel  is  large,  and  on  the  left  has  a com- 
modious  vestry,  and  on  the  right  an  organ- 
chamber.  The  altar  and  Communion-table  are 
of  variegated  marble,  and  above  them  are  three 
large  windows,  which  are  to  be  filled  with 
stained  glass.  At  the  entrance  to  the  church  is 
a carved  marble  font,  which  stands  upon  a 
polished  granite  cross.  Tho  church  is  entirely 
free,  and,  instead  of  pews,  the  seats  are  rush- 
bottomed  chairs.  The  building  will  accommo- 
date some  800  persons.  The  cost  has  been 
upwards  of  8,000Z.,  of  which  Lord  Dudley  gave 
3,0001.,  and  of  tho  total  sum  only  about  9001. 
remain  to  be  paid.  The  tower  and  spire,  which 
are  not  yet  complete,  are  to  be  erected  at  the 
entire  coat  of  Lord  Dudley.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Davies  & Middleton,  of  Dudley  ; and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  John  Everal,  Malvern. 


GREENSTED  CHURCH  TIMBER. 

Sir, — Daring  the  discussion  on  Mr.  BlashOl’s 
paper  on  “The  Question  of  Oak  or  Chestnut  in 
Old  Timber  Roofs,”  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  on  Monday  evening  last,  one 
speaker  referred  to  the  use  of  timber  in  the 
nave  of  the  famous  church  of  Greensted,  in 
Essex.  The  peculiarity  of  this  church  is  that 
the  walls  of  the  nave  are,  or  were  (for  I do  not 
know  whether  any  portion  of  them  is  yet 
standing),  composed  of  roughly-hewn  trunks 
of  trees,  set  upright  and  close  together,  being 
let  into  a sill  at  the  base,  and  fastened  with 
wooden  pins  at  the  top.  The  question,  as  I 
understood  it,  was  whether  these  trunks  were 
oak  or  chestnut.  The  museum  at  Kew  contains 
a portion  of  one  of  these  trunks,  and  though  I 
had  always  considered  it  as  good  oak,  I did  not 
venture  to  assert  such  an  opinion  at  the  meeting 
before  I had  had  another  opportunity  of 
examining  the  wood.  I have  since  done  so,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedly oak.  This,  I think,  is  another  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Blashill's  views. 

John  R.  Jackson,  A.L.S., 

Kew.  Curator  of  Museums. 


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Hull  Botanic  Gardens. — The  design  by 
Messrs.  W.  K.  Reeves  & F.  W.  Hagen,  of  Hull, 
for  manager’s  residence,  baa  been  selected  by 
the  committee  from  the  fourteen  lots  of  designs 
submitted  by  nine  local  architects. 

Hemel  Hempstead  Infants*  School. — The  School 
Board  have  had  under  consideration  the  designs 
submitted  in  a limited  competition  for  rebuilding 
the  infants’  school  in  Queen-street,  and  have 
decided  in  favour  of  that  submitted  by  Mr. 
George  Low,  of  London,  architect. 


Board  of  Works,  Spring-gardens. — A 

committee  has  reported  it  is  desirable  that  an 
additional  story  should  be  erected  on  the  Offices 
of  the  Board. 
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Builders'  Benevolent  Institution. — Tlie 
^ forty-ninth  election  of  pensioners  in  connexion 
' with  this  Institution  was  held  on  Thursday  last 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  Simpson  in 
the  chair,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
president,  Mr.  William  Higgs.  There  were  three 
vacancies  to  be  filled  up,  and  as  there  were  only 
three  candidates  (G.  T.  Spurgin,  Thomas  Nash, 
and  W.  Biscombe)  there  was  no  poll,  and  the 
candidates  were,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  George 
Plucknett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling, 
unanimously  elected.  A vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  (moved  by  Mr.  Plucknett,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bussell)  closed  the  proceedmgs.  We 
understand  that  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  elect 
only  two  of  the  candidates,  but  the  committee 
determined  to  elect  the  three  candidates,  trust- 
ing that  their  action  would  be  justified  by  an 
increase  in  the  subscriptions,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  pensions  have  been  consider- 
ably  increased  in  amount.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Institution  will  take  place  on  the  25th  of 
July. 

Gray  s-inn-road. — In  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Hubbard  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  whether  his  attention 
had  been  directed  to  the  dangerous  insalubrity 
of  some  dwellings  in  Gray’s-inn-road ; and 
whether  he  could  explain  why  apparently  no 
stops  were  being  taken  for  the  reconstruction  of 
bhe  adjacent  district,  although  a scheme  for  that 
purpose  was  the  very  earliest  among  those 
(vhich  were  suggested  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
risions  of  che  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  Mr. 
L/ross  said  that  it  was  quite  true  that  the  part  of 
London  referred  to  had  been  reported  upon  by 
ihe  medical  authorities;  and  he  could  not  con- 
2eive  any  worse  place  in  the  whole  of  London.  | 
The  scheme  that  was  originally  presented  by 
ihe  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  a large  and  comprehensive  one ; but,  un- 
fortunately, the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
snt  down  that  scheme,  and  presented  it  in  such 
i mutilated  form  that  it  was  perfectly  unworthy 
)f  being  passed  into  a law.  Ho  was  told  that 
mder  another  Act  the  Metropolitan  Board  would 
3ull  down  one  side  of  Gray’s-iun-road,  and  this 
vould  do  away  with  a part  of  the  houses  which 
t was  desired  to  clear  away  before  undertaking 
i scheme  to  reconstruct  new  houses.  He  hoped 
his  scheme  would  be  speedily  carried  out;  but 
le  must  refer  his  hon.  friend  to  the  chairman  of 
ihe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  further 
nformation  on  the  subject. 

St.  James’s,  Biccadilly.  — Prebendary 
lempe,  preaching  at  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly, 
fcated  that  in  a few  days  he  should  have  held 
he  living  for  a quarter  of  a century,  the  longest 
leriod,  with  one  exception,  of  its  having  been 
leld  by  any  rector  since  its  separation  from  St. 
lartin’s  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  and  that  he 
esired  to  signalise  this  semi-jubilee  by  effecting 
ertain  alterations  and  improvements  in  St. 
amos’s  Church.  The  works  contemplated 
fere— 1,  Arranging  and  fitting  up  the  eastern 
nd  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  it  more  of  the 
spect  and  character  of  a chancel.  2.  Enriching 
■nd  brightening  the  mouldings  of  the  ceiling  and 
If  the  arcades  that  vault  the  galleries.  Some- 
|liing  had  been  done  towards  it  twelve  years  ago. 
t.  Re-pewing  the  church.  4.  Providing  stained- 
lass  tor  such  windows  as  are  not  already  fitted 
ith  it.  5.  Moving  the  font,  an  interesting  and 
:most  unique  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  into 
le  vestibule  under  the  tower,  and  iu  fitting  up 
le  vestibule  as  a baptistery,  with  a marble  pave- 
lent  and  a painted  window  by  one  of  the  best 
ftists. 

I New  Roman  CatKoJic  Churcli  at  Rivelin 
;len  —The  new  church  at  the  Catholic  Ceme- 
ry,  in  Rivelin  Valley,  was  opened  a few  days 
JO.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael, 
r is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architectorej 
id  built  of  hammer-dressed  Greenmoor  wall- 
lone,  with  Worrall  stone  dressings.  It  is  22  ft. 
ido  and  72  ft.  long  internally,  and  has  an  open 
of,  covered  witli  Staffordshire  tiles.  At  the 
astern  end  a bell-turret,  in  which  hangs  a bell 
I'  Meara,  of  London,  rises  to  a height  of  60  ft., 

»d  in  the  gable  of  the  south  porch  is  a niche' 
th  a fine  figure  of  St.  Michael  slaying  the 
:agon.  The  chancel  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic 
les,  and  there  is  an  altar  of  polished  marble 
jd  veined  alabaster,  with  a sculptured  figure 
; 'The  Dead  Christ”  underneath  in  white 
tbastor,  by  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham.  Messrs, 
jidfield  & Son  were  the  architects,  and 
'•  M.  J.  Dowling  was  the  contractor. 


Supposed  Bxplosiveness  of  Plour-flust- 
Tlie  explosiveness  of  flour-dust  when  diffused 
through  the  air,  says  tbo  American  Architect, 
of  which  we  made  mention  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion  of  the  Greenfield  Candy  Factory,  iu 
New  York,  has  apparently  received  a startling 
illustration  in  the  destruction  of  the  flouring 
mills  at  Minneapolis.  The  manner  in  which  the 
accident  occurred  can  never  be  made  clear,  for 
every  man  perished  who  was  in  the  great  Wash- 
burn Mill  where  the  first  explosion  occurred ; 
but  no  other  cause  than  the  fiour-dust  has  been 
seriously  argued,  so  far  as  is  known.  The 
material,  which  could  by  its  detonation,  throw 
down  in  an  instant  all  four  solid  stone  walls  of 
the  great  mill,  more  than  100  ft.  square,  and 
lift  the  roof  bodily  some  hundreds  of  feet  into 
the  air,  must  have  been  pretty  thoroughly 
diffused  throughout  the  building. 

TKe  Sessions  House,  Old  Bailey. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
on  the  16th  inst.,  the  City  Lands  Committee, 
reporting  on  a reference  to  consider  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  Sessions  House,  Old  Bailey, 
stated  that  in  their  opinion  the  only  mode  of 
providing  suitable  accommodation  for  the  trans- 
action and  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  would  be  to  take  down  ail  the 
existing  buildings  at  the  Sessions  House,  and 
erect  new  courts  and  offices  upon  the  site 
thereof,  and  the  vacant  ground  and  premises 
adjoining.  The  consideration  of  the  subject 
was  postponed. 


TENDERS 

For  alt^jrations  to  the  Assembly  House,  Kentish-towr, 
for  Mr.  W . Harwood.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect  • 

Smeed £299  10  0 

Dickens  290  0 0 

Cocts 236  9 0 

Marr  (accepted)  229  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Hew  Bible  Christian  Chapel  a 
two  houses,  Percy-road,  Kilburn  Park.  Mr  W 
architect ; — ' ’ ” 


Gwyer 

Jones  & Co 

Taylor  

Bailey 

Hook  & Oldrey  

Elinor,  Julian,  & Co. . 
Richardson,  Brothers  ... 

Allen  (accepted)  2,325 

Collins  & Co 


Chapel,  Houses. 

£3,109  £1,224. 

2.950  1,303 

2.991  1,1S.S 

2,770  1,1S3 

2.719  1,130 

2,630  1,120 

2,495  1,053 
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For  alterations  to  the  Manor  House,  Finsbury  Park,  for 
Mr.  S.  Medcalf,  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect  :• 

Stamp  & Bowtle  £818  * 

Salt  


796  0 0 


For  alterations  to  No.  30,  Commercial-street,  Spital- 
fields,  for  Messrs.  Murrey,  Patterson,  & Roberts.  Mr. 

Edward  Brown,  architect : 

Salt  £135  0 0 

Marr  (accepted)  134  5 0 

For  six  model  cottaeei 
Galpin.  Mr.  Samuel  Ki 
supplied ; — 


at  Roeharapton,  for  Mr.  T.  D, 
night,  architect.  Quantities  not 


Nightingale  

Shepherd 

Pain 

Harvey 

Sutton  (accepted).. 


..£2,325  . 
..  2,258  . 
..  2,2.14  . 
..  2,220  . 
..  2,030  . 


20 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a Foresters’  Hall  and  two 
houses  and  shops,  in  West-street,  Reading.  Messrs.  W. 
A J.  T.  Browu  and  F.  W.  Albury,  architects : — 
Jtxcavator'i,  JJriciluyer’t,  Curfenier’t,  Ironmonaer’t,  See 
WoTlc. 

Simonds  £3,184  0 0 

I'lu.mhing,  Fainting,  ^c. 

Gocher  354  0 0 

Smith  and  Founder's  fVorlc. 

Wright  221  2 0 


For  additions  to  the  Foreign  Missionary  College  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Mill-hill,  for  Canon  Beuoit  •— 

Butler £416  0 0 


F or  new  house,  at  Monk’s  Wood  Farm,  near  Euntingdorr, 
for  the  Right  Hon,  Lord  Chesham,  Messrs.  Sedgwick  a 
Son,  architects : — 

Frances  £1,315  0 0 

Whiteman  (accepted) 1,285  10  0 

For  block  of  three,  and  two  single  cottages,  on  the 
Westhorpe  Estate,  Little  Marlow,  Bucks,  for  Mr,  J,  lU 
liUames.  Messrs.  Sedgwick  & Son,  architects  : — 

J.  S.  Carter  £1,270  0 0 

R.  6.  Carter 1^123  n 2 

For  three  pairs  of  semi-detached  cottages,  on  the 
Thuriow  Estate,  Great  Thurlow,  Suffolk,  for  tlio  Eight 
lion.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.  Messrs.  Sedgwick  & Son,  arAi- 
tects  : — 

Mason  A Son  (accepted)  £1,200  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  house  and  buildings  at 
Bourne  Farm,  on  the  Breakspeare  Estate,  near  Uxbridge, 
for  Mrs.  W.  W.  Drake.  Messrs.  Sedgwick  & Son,  archi- 
tects : — 

Brown  (accepted)  £735  0 0 

For  converting  into  three  cottages  the  old  mailing,  at 
Troy  Place,  near  Eickmansworth,  for  the  provost  and 
scholars  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Messrs.  Sedgwick 
& Son,  architects  ; — 

Brown  (accepted) £4X1  0 0 

For  new  warehouse,  in  the  Old  Bnilev.  Mr.  Lewis 
Solomon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  "Wil- 
hama  & Gritten  ; — 

Lidstone  £1,447  0 0 

Dowds i,2S7  0 0 

Barter i,2S4  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  1,190  0 0 

EUdngton  l,ioo  0 0 


For  rebuilding  and  enlarging  Radeliffe-on-Trent  Church, 
Notts.  Messrs.  Goddard  & Paget,  architects,  Quaulitiea 
not  supplied ; — 


Fisher  & Co 

Bradley  & Co 

Young  

Alien  

Barlow,  Brothers  (accepted) 


. £6,073 
6,010 
. 5,136 


0 0 
4,331  0 0 

For  houses  and  shops,  at  Stoke  Newington-road.  Mr 
William  Eeddttll,  architect : — 

Fringlo  £14,235  10  0 

Forrest 13.528  0 0 

Hayworth 13,450  0 0 

Fahiior  12,081  0 0 

Goodail 11,955  0 0 

Mart  ..  11,915  0 0 

Garnid  11,776  0 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Swan  Hotel,  Feniiv 
Stratford,  Bucks,  for  Messrs.  Holdorn.  Mr.  Frederick 
GottP,  architect 

Fincher  A Smith  £1,099  0 0 

Esau 1,308  0 0 

Stanniford  1,280  0 0 

Adams  A Gates 1,1G0  0 0 

Gibbs  1,154  0 0 

Gates  (accepted)  1,131  0 0 

For  erecting  a new 
Sussex,  for  the  Rev. 

Brock,  architect 

'ifB  

Jlder,  jun.  (accepted)  623 

For  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and  school,  Hackney- 
road,  Mr.  A,  J.  Rouse,  architect: — 

Chapel  and  Trncery 


, Stratton.  Mr,  £, 


Espley  A Son 

Fisher  4 Co 

Stephens  4 Bastow 

G.  4 F.  Ueigbam 

Nevett  Bros.  

Cornish  A Gaymer  

Patterson  A Sons 

Lovatt 

Bullock  4 Son  (too  late) 

Cadman  (too  late)  

Bateman  A Doody  

Martin  (accepted)  


1,899  0 0 
1,868  0 0 
1,657  0 0 
1,625  0 0 
1,605  0 0 
1.593  0 0 
1.4G7  0 0 
1,450  0 0 
1,298  10  0 
1,270  0 0 ' 


For  the  erection  of  new  Hide,  Skin,  and  Fat  Market 
the  Eastcroft,  Nottingham.  Mr.  8.  Dutton  Walker  archi- 
‘ 


Vickers  

Attenborrow  

Bell  A Son  

Lowe  

Stevenson  

Roberta  A Perkins  

Messom  

Fish  A Son 

Willimot  A Wray 

Hind. 

■Wooll 

Wheatley  A Maule  

Jelley  

Middleton  

Clark  

Hudson  A Facon  

Bailey  

Fisher  A Hutchinson  

Lees,  Brothers  (accepted) 


£6,615  0 0 
6,549  0 0 
..  6,470  0 0 
..  6,460  0 0 
,.  8,366  0 0 
, 6,312  0 0 
. 6,300  0 0 
. 6,220  0 0 
. 6,209  0 0 
. 6,111  0 0 
. 6,100  0 0 
, 6,053  0 0 
. 4,995  0 0 
. 4,930  0 0 
. 4,971  0 0 
, 4,905  0 0 
, 4,879  10  0 
4,377  0 0 
4,749  0 0 


Heather  A Davies  .. 

T.  J,  Williams,  

Staines  A Son  

Steed,  Brothers  

Shurmur  

A.  G.  Williams, 

Stimpson  A Co 

Sampson  A Parrish 

Niblett  

Garrud  

Chapman  

Linheld 

Webber 


School.  Windows, 

..£4,702  £U0 

..  4,2.50  52 


3,675  .01 

3.697  175 

3,638  14J 

3,583  173 

3,571  H'3 

3,504  5si 


For  alterations,  etc.,  >Vnite  norse  and  Cross  Keys 
Tavern,  Goswell-road.  Mr.  C.  H.  Fliiok,  architect 

Old  Buildings.  Bar-fittings. 

Langmead  A W'ay  £1,028  £450 

Crabb O'" 


Chapman  . 
Wwd 


817 


437 

3n 


23) 


For  new  staircase  to  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum,  1 
well.  Mr.  Martin,  engineer;— 

Carless  £2,834  0 0 

Nye  2,295  0 0 

Lascelles  2,282  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill.  ...  2,280  0 0 

Langtncad  A Way  2,195  0 0 


For  residence,  with  stabling,  in  Netherliall-tcrraee, 
Hampstead.  Messrs.  Spalding  4 Evans,  architects : — 
Estra  for 
Pitch  biuo. 

Roberts £4,585  £58 

Lascelles  4.410  66 

Cook  4,330  — 

Downs  A Co 4,310  105 

Shepherd  4,2.59  91 

Nighlin;_ale  4,181  55  ] 
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3?ur  erootiiiii  new  wnrehouse  premises,  at  South  Ber- 
raoiidaer,  I'or  Mr.  J.  Phillips.  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  .'irohitecl  : — 

Castle  £1,055  0 0 

Pike  913  0 0 

Maxwell,  Brothers  8/9  0 0 

Uoare  & Sou  (accepted) 337  0 0 


For  additions  to  Fom  Bank,  Koehampt 
Spalding  & Evaus,  architects  : — 

Eoorall  

Pain 

Stamp  & Bowtle  


u Park.  Messrs. 


For  new  house,  at  lleathfieU,  Hampstead. 

Spaldinc  & Evaus,  architects  : — _ „ 

Roberts  £2,7-1.')  0 

Temple  & Forster  2 

Lnscelles 9 

Kino  & Brown  2, .53^  0 

Cook  3.550  0 

Downs  & Co 2,52')  0 

Shepherd  2,-W9 


Kigl 


For  nlterations  and  additions  to  JTo.  35,  Grauville  Park, 
Blackhoath.  Messrs.  Spalding  & Evans,  arehitects 
Philps  & Dbiker  (accepted) 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & GO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  llerchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Breestoiie  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COAIPANY, 
Solo  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  5vhom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


For  the  erection  of  new  offices  and  chambers,  32,  Pall- 
mall,  and  33,  St.  Jame3'a.8q.uare,  for  the  Imperial  lu- 
eurance  Companj.  Messrs.  Osborn  & Russell,  architects 
Contract  No.  1. 

Merritt  & Ashby £1,630  0 0 

Colls  & Son  4, -138  0 0 

Brass  -1,396  0 0 

Grover  4,2S3  0 0 

Chessum 4,163  0 0 

Sabey  &,  Son  (accepted) 4,ul)  0 0 


For  Fire  Brigade  Station,  Bridewell-street, 
Mr.  J.  Thomas,  architect 
Krauss 


Bristol. 


Asphalte. 

SeyBsel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphalbes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


AsphaUe. — The  Seyssel  arid  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materiale 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arohea,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk- rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  TAdyt.] 
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J.  SUBB 


« BUILDER  ” in  AMERICA.— 

StJBaOBIFTIOy,  for  any  Time,  »•  PUBLICATION  PKICE, 

vm  be  ou«le  with  B.  F.  BTliVBNS,  4,  Tralalgar-sqaare,  Charin*. 
;ro*»,  toniloo.  The  Annual  Subscription.  Inclu4in*  Postage,  U 
II.  Is.  8J.  or  ♦5-67  Oolil.  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  by  Bankets’ 
Drafte  or  Post^ffice  Orders  or  lu  Oreenbicka  and  Fraction.-vl  C’lrrency 
m accordance  with  SUvens's  Table  (which  may  be  had  free),  m p^d 
-.0  the  New  York  Agents  of  B.  F.  BTEVBNB,  Moears.  TIOB  A LTNOH, 
Jfo.  341,  Plne-Btreot.Wew  York, 


Now  ready,  eecond  edition,  enlarged  and  rerlaed.  Bto.  cloth^ 

TMPKOVED  SYSTEM  of  BOOK-KEEP- 

A IVO  by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  specially  adapted  for 
(iUILUERSand  CONTRACrOBS.  Bythegaluer  of  the  Birkt^k 
Prise.  ThU  systam  secures  accuracy,  aud  contains  a check  agamst 
errors  Form  of  Time.sheets,  Price  3s.  post-free. 

London:  UENBY  C.  BBVI8.  8,  St.  Marclu's-plaoe,  Ohatlng  Croaa. 
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Just  published,  walsteoat-pocket  siss,  Is.  fid,  past  fr 

IHE  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  for 

_ BCILDINO  TBADEfi.  Being  an  easy  method  of  esuraV.ing 
iho  various  parts  of  a building  coliectlrely,  to.  By  A.  C.  BEAION. 
Second  edition,  carefully  reviaed,  and  priced  according  to  the  present 
value  of  materials  and  labour.  With  thirty.three  wood  engravings. 
Also,  by  the  same  Auibor, 

TIHB  pocket  technical  guide  imd 

MEASURKR.  for  Bu-lders  and  Surveyors.  With  a Treatise 
- - - r-...-  aovtioD  foi 


..a  the  Mauageuieut  of  Timber,  and  a Complete  s. 

Houses.  Roads,  and  Draitis.  With  19  Woodcuts  {uulform  with 
Pocket  Estimator  "I.  Is.  6d.  post  free.  

.UANTITIES  ami  MEASUREMENTS: 

Huw  to  Calculate  and  Take  them.  With  Rules  for  Abstract. 
■ Prices.  Fourth  Edition,  ISmo.  cloth  limp,  Is.  bd. 


Q" 


CB03BY  LOCKWOOD  i CO.  7,  Station. 


s’  Qall-couit.  E.C. 


Eftsterbrook  & Sons 

Cowlin  & Sons  

Church  

Brock  & Bruce 

Howell  

Hfttherly 

Humphry  

Davis  

■\Villiatns  & Sons  

Stephens  & Bastow  ,. 


6,900 

6,795 

6,69-i 

6,600 


5..k53  0 

6, -no  0 

r..3B9  0 
301)  0 
6,199  0 


For  rebuildinff  house  and  shop,  23,  High-street,  Poplnr, 
lor  Mr.  Henry  VVickes.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harstou,  archi- 
tects 

Jacobs £1,700  0 0 

Palmer  1,650  0 0 

Riddle  1,6')0  0 0 

Coleman  1,573  0 0 

Harlo  l,4il3  0 0 

Johnson  1,397  0 0 


Ensterbrook  , 
Wilkins  . 

Church  

Vealcs  

Kingston  

Halnerly  

Davis  

Baker  .... 

Crocker  

Brock  & Bruce 

Stephens  & Bastow  ,. 
Howell  


WMcland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  aud 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  partionlars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthensbire.  [A.dvt.] 


J.  Seasiozts  & Sous,  Diioks,  GiouoesDer 
Macufaotarers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  tbe  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Stable  Pittin^s. 
MARSHALL  & HATCH. 
Roofing,  Gates,  Wrongbt-iron  Sashes  and  Doors, 
Constructional  Iron  Work  of  every  description. 

Bingfield  Iron  Works,  York-road,  King’s- 
cross,  London.  [Adit.] 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-Propeller,  for  the 
introduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell- 
ings, &o. 

The  machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

Tbe  apparatus  cousiats  of  a drum  with  a 
•UM'A  double  set  of  fans,  whioh  are  worked  by  a fly. 
23’030  wheel  placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle 
Ih’6D  I as  fans.  The  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived 


'MPORTANT 


to  AECHITEOTS 

STUDENTS. 
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ALFBED  TARRANT.  50.  BEDFOBD-STBEET,  Covent-gaTden 
having  putchuaed  tha  entire  remainder*  ol  ihe  two 
norlant  WORKS.  rteenUy  published  by  the  late  Firm  of  Day  * 8oi 
(Limited),  ie  enabled  to  offer  them  at  the  following  lovr  piicea  fo 

CMh  .-  Published  at  41.  4*.  offered  at  13'. 

ARCHITECTURAL  SKETCHES  from  tin 

CONTIHENT.  Views  and  Betail*  from  Fiance,  Ihily.ai  ■ 


CONTI  PENT,  viewj  anu  J<etai:»  irom  riaucc,  ..y..  

By  WILLIAM  NORUAN  SHAW.  100  pUtea  toUo.  hill  bouud,  gtl 

Publiehei  at  31. 13s.  Sd.  offered  at  18i 

SPECIMENS  of  MEDI-SiVAL  ARCEl 

TECTURE,  chiefly  eeleoUd  from  examples  of  t 
eoalli  ceutiirlea  iu  France  and  Italy. 

00  plates  folio,  half  bouuil,  gilt  edges. 

Loudon  : ALFBED  TARRANT,  5r  " 


1.  Eedford-street.  CoTeut-garden. 


For  Ihp  London  and  South-Weeteni  Bank,  Sniall- 
atreet,  Bristol.  Mr.  J.  "Weir,  architect.  Mr,  C.  Mayluud^ 
aurveyor.  Quaatities  supplied 

Bath.  Doultinfr.  Portland. 

,,£22,300  £23,300  £2; 

,.  22,000  22,800  25,-iOO 

,.  29,700  21,972  &1,4')0 

..  20,000  21,000  21,850 

,,  19,622  20,022 

..  19,113  19,97.5 

..  18,900  l<J,y50  ..  . 

^tbya  small  jet  of  water  being  directed  onto 

^ " it,  causing  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revolve 
with  great  velocity  ; the  air  passing  through  the 


JOHN  WHITEHEAD  & CO.’S 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue 

18  7 8, 

With  Revised  List  of  Prices  of 
BRICK,  TILE,  and  PIPE  MACHINES, 
With  all  the  Recent  Improvements, 
CLAY.  CRUSHING  ROLLER  MILLS, 
BRICK  and  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINE 
PATENT  SANITARY  PIPE  MACHINES, 
PUG-MILLS,  &c.,  &c.. 

Can  be  obtained,  post  free,  by  application 

JOHN  WHITEHEAD  & CO., 

Albert  Works,  Preston. 


18,119  18,450  18,919 

17,830  19,310  19,810 

17,295  18,1-47  19,895 

17,150  17,400  19,500 


For  schools  at  Mildmay  Park,  Mr.  Chessum’s  tender 
was  2,^3.^,  not  4,43Ji.,as  printed  in  the  list  of  tenders  last 
week. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  W-S.  A Son, -Dr.  |P. -A.  C.-Q.  L.-A.  A Co -8.  D,  W.- 
j,  w.  S — J.  R.  3.-C.  B.-W.  B.-E.  L.  B.— H.  L.-C.  8.— 0.  U.— 
F.  O -R.  W.-M.  U.— G.  C.-B.  Y.-B.  C.-A.  8.— R.  A U.-  B,  B.- 
J.  A 0.  J.  F.-O.  R.— J.  G.  C.— L.A  W.-J.  M.— W.  AW.-S.  A Sous  — 
Mr,  B,— W.  D.  H.  (there  U no  rojil  mad  to  such  knowledge.  Go 
Into  a buiWer'i  office).— A.  B.  F.  (lhanka). 

renii/aiJiiH  (aomo  coumunicaUona  on  this  subject  wiU  have  coa- 
slderatiou  next  Week), 

All  aUUmanta  ol  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  ranat  be  accompanied 
by  the  uaiuo  aud  address  ef  tbe  sender,  not  ueces»aiUy  foe 
publiu.ition, 

Note  —The  responsibility  of  si^ed  articles,  and  pipers  read  at 
pnbliJ  meeliugs,  rests,  of  e 


machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feofc  per  minute, 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  maohlne  may  be  used  either 
as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred, 
or  both  objects  combiaed. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  for 
Gas  Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees 
of  the  Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Con. 
servatories,  &c. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lamps  and 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Queen’s-road,  Bays- 
water,  W.  [Advt.] 


h tbe  sutbors. 


MICIIELMORE  & REAP, 


[MPEEIAL  FIKE  INSUEANO: 


III 

COMPANY  (EsUblUhed  18113).  „ 

No  1.  OLD  BROAD-STREET,  E,0,  and  16  A 17.  FALL-ILALL.  B. 
Capital.  1,600.0W2. 

Paid  up  ai  ■ 


Hand-in-hand 


_ FIEB  and  LIE 

INSURANCE  OFFICE.  New  Bridge-stroot,  Blackfriais. 

Instituted  1SI>6.  ..  ..n. 

Ths  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  In  tbe  world.  The  WHOLE  OF  Y 
PROFITS  dividetl  amouust  tbe  Folloj  holders.  Applications  I 
Agencies  are  invited  from  persons  of  Influence. 


, .3  EXHIBITION.— Special  arraap 

1 111-tils  for  Visitors  to  tbo  F.xhihition  have  been  made  by  • 
RAILWAY  PASSKNGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  for  proridi 


ACcVdEST  byaVlLWAY  or  STEAMBOAT  d. 
to  Paris  and  b.wk,  A Premium  of  Is.  Insures  I.OiPOt 
srCl-  per  week  if  laid  up  by  Injury  ducins^eilouba  Joarn 


18.  -Apply  “I 

, Head  office,  w.u.i 
AM  -J.  VI.aN.  ScciMtar. 


CHHIGES  FOR  ADVEKTISEME.NTS,  [ 


JUanufActuTen  of 


TUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNEKSUIP3.  APFBRNTtOE3HIPa, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  AD VERTlaEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 43.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertlseineuts,  also  lor  Bpeulal  Adver- 
tlsemeuts  on  front  page,  Coioiietltious,  Coutrscis,  dales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  ubtalnod  on  epplicallon  to  tbe  PublUbei. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2a  8-!. 

Siich  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  ot  *'  The  Builder,” 

Oannot  be  forwarded,  bub  tnu<(  in  all  cases  ho  called/or,  and  thi 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOS  IS  AS  UNDER 

For '‘Situations  Wanted ’■  AdverLiieineats 3d.  pet  Week. 

For  all  other  AdvertUemenls 6J.  por  Week. 

FBEPAYUENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,*  St-ampe  mtue  not  be  sent,  but  all  biuaU  enme  should  b. 
tomitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Pesi-office.  Klug-stteal. 
Coveut-garden.  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDRIKIER,  Publisher,  ad- 
dressed to  No.  46.  Calberine-etreet,  W.C. 

Adrerilsemeuts  (or  the  current  week’s  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  ou  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  ai 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertueiaeuta,  and  strongly  recommends  tuai 
OOPiES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


^ARLES  eCOLLINCE'Se  PAtENT  A. 

^ pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
s-?!  '-^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


n 


and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description, 

36a,  borough  road, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


r 


''HE  MIDLA.ND  LA.ND  and  INVESl 

MENT  CORPORATION,  LIMITED. 

TtR.n  Ornt’Ea-COLMOBE-ROW,  BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED  1564. 


Capital  Authorised,  600  0001.  ; Capital 

Called  no.  62.225L  : Capiral  Uncalled,  ISe.bVJ*. 
Reserve  Fund,  lOO.OUOf. 


New  ready,  with  49  Illustrations,  cr.  Bro.  cloth, 

ME.  BANISTER  FLETCHER’sVeW  TEST  BOOK, 

QUANTITIES, 


the  best  methods  adopted  In  the 
lima,  Ac.  with  Tablee  of  the  various 
Tradte,  Tables  of  Convtaute  for  lbs  valuation  of  Labour,  Ac.  ; and  a 
complete  Index  (or  ready  reference. 

" A good  treatise,  by  a competent  mASter  of  his  subject.”— Rutfdfny 
.Vtuil. 

London  : B.  T.  BATSFORD,  62.  High  Holborn. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied dfreef  from  11 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  la 
yrc^uiif.  Remittances  payable  u above. 


c 19s,  per  annum 


Price  Is.  or  poU-fres  for  14  itaiaps.  New  Edition, 

rLLUsTRATED  CATALOGUEofSTABLE 

J_  FITTINGS,  90  pages,  with  full  desciiptian  and  prices  of  th 
uust  important  luventions  aiidlmprgvsmenta  In  Stable  and  Harnesi 
•oom  Flilinge.  SUble  Paring,  Drainage,  Ventilalisn.  Ao. 

ST.  PANURA3  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  St  Paheras-road, 
Lendon,  N.W. 


“ri^HE  BUILDER,”  March  2tid,  1878.- 

JL  sixpence  each  will  be  paid  (or  CLEAN  and  FERFBi 


DnisuiOKS. 

FRANCIS  SEDDUN  BOLTON,  Chalrroan. 

HENRY  ALLBUTT.  I T TvnVRIl 

SAMUEL  BRIGGS.  M aXIMILIA N LIN DNEII 

JAMES  DBYKIN.  I HENRY  KOLLASON. 

JAMES  S.  rVGRY.  SaCBETAHV. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  BIRMINGUABl 


DEPOSITS  received  at  Interest  upon  tbe  following  terms - 

At  S3  days' notice,  4 per  coal. 

Al3  moulhs'uoltce,  4J  per  cent.  , , . .j 

For  Sums  of  not  less  than  lOOf.  deposited  for  a fixed  pert< 
•B,5por--  ‘ 


Interest  Warrants’iasned  ball- yearly— 30th  J uneand  Slst  Deoeb 


CHE  LONDON  DEAWING  OEFIC 

98,  LONDON  WALL,  E.O. 

For  the  execution  of  high-class  ATohltecturjil 
Perspecllvee  outlined,  euibed,  or  co  oured  , 

ftPCCIALlTY  lor  COMPETITION  WORK 

EDWARD  H.  LLOYD, 


OFFICE  (Architect  aad  Surveyor^D 

WANTED,  to  SHARE  the  use  ol  an  OFFICE  with, 

Neighbourhood  of  Liucolu  s i^n-fleld<  prt.fe^ea.-Farl 

F.  6.  N.  14  BelvllJe-road,  New  Wandsworth,  8.W. 


VoJ.XXXVL  No,  X843. 


BiiroaDAT,  JosB  I.  I 


XLLTTSTBATIONS. 

I Ulustrations  of  Buildings  in  the  Haram  Area  at  JeruBalem  : Arcade  from  Churcli  of  St,  Demetrius  at  Tliessalonica,  A.D.  500—520 ; West  Frottt  of  Golden  Gateway;  Capifsl 
, and  Entablature  of  intermediate  Range  of  Pillars  in  Dome  of  the  Rock;  View  in  Mosque  El  Ahsa;  View  in  Dome  of  the  Rock;  Capital  in  Dome  of  the  Rock;  Capital 

in  Mosque  ElAksa;  Capital  and  Entablature  in  Interiw  of  Golden  Gateway  661,  663, 

The  Tynemouth  Aquarium,  Winter  Gardes,  and  Baths  (Pla^s,  667).— Messrs.  John  Norton  & P.  E.  Masey,  Architects 


CONTENTS. 


The  OnUome  of  the  Water  Sappl?  Congress  

China  and  Japan  a',  the  ParU  Exhibition  

The  Report  on  the  Health  Act  Amendment  Bill 

Toe  Archltectoial  Cenfeienue 

Edlohurgh  

The  Health  and  Sewage  of  Towns : Conference  at  the  Sodetrot 


Bolton  lu&rinarr  Competition  ; Award  

The  Waterworki  of  Vervlere 

RaOley:  Puldie  Schools  of  the  Period  

Recorietrnction  of  the  Gaiety  Restaurant  

The  Telephone  Harp  

Mr.  Fergusaoh  on  the  Buildings  in  the  Haram  Area  at  Jem- 


, A New  Parochial  Mission-hal!  at  Nswlorion 

I The  Tynemouth  Aquarium.  Winter  Garden,  aud  Baiba,  Tyue- 

I District  Sureeyors  and  Dangerous  btructurea  

CeugresB  on  National  Wat^r  Supply  : Society  of  Arts  


; The  lustitutlon  of  CleU  Bngiaeera  671 


I The  Rights  of  Veedars,  Furchaseia,  and  laturanoe  Companies  in 
I Regard  to  Buildinge  lujured  or  Destroyed  by  Fir- 
[ Iron  Bridges  of  barge  r -» r> 


I The  Preservation  of  Iron  . 

I The  Gipsy  Nuisance 

' Burgos  and  its  Bulluiiiga  . 


Heating  Towns  from  a Common  Centre  

Bronghton  Castle  aud  Church 

Oiik  or  Chestuu’-f 

New  Welsh  Chapel  

A Jobldug  Bricklayer’s  View  of  Things  Evil 

Gsueral  Conference  of  Aichitecta,  ISIS 
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LlLielllug  a Surveyor  
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The  Oiffcowe  of 
the  Water-Swpply 
Congress. 

H E Confereoce  on  the 
National  Supply  of 
Water,  which,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  letter 
of  n.R.n.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
was  held  at  the  Rooms 
of  that  Society  in 
John- street  on  the 
2lBt  and  22nd  ult., 
presented  an  inno- 
vation in  its  pro- 
ceedings which  is 
worthy  of  all  respect. 
Our  readers  may  re- 
member that  on  for- 
mer occasions  wo  have 
lamented  the  loss  of 
available  power  which 


I has  usually  occurred  on  occasions  of  the  kind. 

I Not  only  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
i bnt  at  those  of  the  Civil  Engineers,  the  British 
I Association,  and  many  other  gatherings  of  a 
j more  or  less  scientific  character,  the  course 
I hitherto  adopted  has  been  for  the  most  pait 
I simple  and  uniform.  A certain  number  of 
i papers  of  very  different  orders  of  merit  are 
1 sent  in  to  the  secretary,  in  anticipation  of  the 
i meeting.  Where  the  gathering-ground  is  large, 

I as  in  the  case  of  the  British  Association,  a cer- 
1 T;ain  degree  of  relation  is  possible,  aud  some 
assurance  is  thus  afforded  that  the  contributions 
actually  read  will  bo  worthy^ of  attention.  The 
more  novel  the  association,  and  the  more  it  is 
dependent  for  support,  so  to  speak,  on  previously 
untapped  sources  of  supply,  the  greater  is  the 
probability  against  any  high  level  of  excel- 
lence being  maintained  by  the  contributors. 
However  this  maybe,  the  papers  admitted  are 
read,  in  alphabetic  or  other  order.  When  this  is 
I done  by  the  secretary,  and  when  that  officer,  as  in 
1 the  case  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Eugi- 
I users,  happens  to  be  both  a rapid  aud  a good 
I reader,  the  best  method  is  adopted  for  bringing 
I the  matter  to  the  ears  of  the  meeting.  When 
the  authors  are  allowed  to  read  their  own  papers^ 
t the  evils  of  want  of  distinctness,  want  of  due 
speed,  and  the  like,  generally  render  the  delivery 
ineffective ; or,  otherwise,  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing is  consumed  by  the  prolixity  with  which  the 
reader  will  linger  over  bis  favourite  sentences, 
and  intersperse  subsidiary  remarks.  Then 
follows  the  discussion.  A will  very  likely  con- 
I tradict  in  toto  the  oonolnsions  or  the  premises  of 
the  writer.  B will  attack  A,  probably  rather  on 
the  score  of  something  which  he  has  said  or 
written  elsewhere,  than  directly  on  the  matter 
of  his  speech.  C will  take  a third  stand-point,  and 
perhaps  point  his  quills  all  round ; and  when 
the  discussion  is  brought  to  a close,  each  par- 
ticipant will  bo  more  confident  than  before  in 


the  strength  of  his  own  position,  while  the 
general  audience  will  feel  slightly  bored,  and 
wholly  bothered.  The  printed  record  of  the 
paper  is  all  that  remains,  and  any  light  that 
was  struck  from  collision  of  different  minds  is 
wholly  lost. 

To  avoid  tliis  waste  of  public  time,  we  sug- 
gested, in  a recent  article,  the  propriety  of 
proceeding  by  resolution  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
This  idea  was  carried  into  effect  at  the  recent 
meeting  after  several  papers  of  interest,  wi'itten 
from  entirely  different,  but  not  inconsistent, 
standpoints,  bad  been  read.  Mr.  Condor,  instead 
of  following  the  example  of  the  preceding 
speakers  by  merely  reading  bis  own  printed 
contribution,  inquired  of  the  chairman  whether 
the  Council  would  allow  of  his  proposing  a reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the  Conference  as 
to  the  primary  necessity  of  a hydrographic 
survey  of  England,  the  assertion  of  which  idea 
was  the  gist  of  his  own  paper,  which  bad  been 
remitted  to  the  Society  of  Arts  by  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Up  to  that  period  of  the 
meeting  the  attention  of  the  Conference  had 
been  called  to  the  subjects  of  the  rain-fall  of 
England,  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Meteorological  Society;  to  the 
water  in  tho  chalk  system,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Lucas  ; to  the  information  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Geological  Society,  by  Mr.  Chadwick;  and 
to  the  importance  of  gauging  the  outflow  of 
rivers,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck.  Mr. 
Conder  pointed  out  that,  great  as  was  the 
importance  of  each  of  these  questions,  it  was 
only  by  such  a solution  of  tho  problem  as  would 
assign  to  each  of  them  its  proper  rank,  as  wel^ 
as  its  proper  reply,  that  the  object  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  would  be  attained.  In  proceeding  to 
discuss  such  questions  as  that  of  tho  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hassard  for  the  conveyance  to 
London  of  the  water  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  lakes,  controversy  might  be 
expected  to  arise.  Up  to  that  moment  the 
meeting  was  undisturbed  by  any  ground  of 
difference;  and  it  might  thus  be  desirable  to 
secure  an  expression  of  unanimity  in  recom- 
mending, as  a fii-st  step,  the  preparation  of 
a hydrological  survey. 

After  a little  consultation  among  the  members 
of  the  council,  the  chairman,  Sir  H.  Cole, 
admitted  the  validity  of  the  argument,  and 
promised  that,  if  the  reading  of  the  papers 
were  then  allow  to  continue,  the  Council  would 
prepare  a resolution  to  the  effect  suggested  by 
Mr.  Conder,  and  submit  it  to  the  meeting  on  the 
following  day. 

Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton  then  read  a paper, 
which  to  a great  extent  coincided  with  the 
statements  and  with  the  requirements  of 
that  of  the  preceding  speaker.  He  also 
referred  to  the  machinery  available  for  the 
raising  of  water,  such  as  turbines,  hydraulic 
rams,  and  pumps  j and  gave  some  account, 
of  the  Bill  passed  last  session  under  the 
title  of  the  Limited  Owners’  Reservoirs  aud 
Water  Supply  Farther  Facilities  Act,  1877; 


and  of  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875.  Mr.  De  Ranee 
read  a valuable  paper  as  to  the  geological  dis- 
tribution of  the  areas  of  the  chief  river  outfall 
districts  of  England.  These  districts,  which  had 
been  groaned  by  Mr.  Conder  in  ten  natural 
provinces,  were  presented  by  Mr.  De  Ranee  in 
fourteen  groups,  under  which  the  geological 
systems  were  referred  also  to  fourteen  systema. 
The  sums  of  the  several  areas,  of  course,  make 
up  the  general  area  of  England.  Even  as  to 
this,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  absolute 
accord.  The  round  figures  adopted  by  Mr. 
Conder,  from  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  were  58,400  square  miles.  Mr.  Do 
Ranee’s  formations  sum  up  to  a total  of  57,655 
square  miles.  In  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Shelford, 
an  analysis  of  the  river  basins,  as  shown  upon 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England  aud  Wales, 
made  with  a view  to  ascertain  whether  these 
catchment  basins  are  generally  limited  to  one  or 
more  counties,  gives  a total  area  of  57,919 
square  miles.  The  fact  that  a difference  of  254 
square  miles  exists  between  the  measurements 
made  of  the  Ordnance  map  by  two  competent 
engineers,  and  that  the  largest  of  these  is  less 
by  432  miles  than  the  total  of  the  eleven  divi- 
sions of  the  English  and  W'elsh  counties  by  tho 
Registrar-General,  which  comes  to  58,357  square 
miles,  is  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  a general  tabulation  of  our  existing  informa- 
tion, similar  to  that  which,  iu  relation  to  tho 
hydrography  of  Italy,  both  continental  and 
insnlar,  has  been  carried  out  and  published  by 
the  Italian  Government. 

Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S,,  travelled  over  much 
the  same  ground  as  that  covered  by  the  two 
preceding  speakers  in  their  papers,  although 
looking  at  it  from  general,  rather  than  a 
detailed,  point  of  view.  Dr.  Frankland  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  tho  increasing  pollu- 
tion of  rivers  and  streams  renders  the  supply  of 
wholesome  water  from  them  more  and  more 
difficult.  He  also  referred  to  the  waste  of 
domestic  water,  as  a crying  evil,  only  to  be 
remedied  by  the  compulsory  use  of  meters.  In 
Glasgow,  he  stated,  38  gallons  per  head  are  used 
for  domestic  purposes ; in  London,  26  gallons, 
and  in  Malvern,  where  the  meter  system  is  in 
use,  7i  gallons  per  head.  Ten  gallons  per  head 
per  diem,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Frankland,  is 
amply  sufficient  for  domestic  purposes;  and 
would  probably  never  be  reached  if  the  water 
were  sold  by  meter.  How  much  of  the  differ- 
ence between  10,  and  either  26  or  38  gallons  is 
due  to  the  introduction  of  the  water-closet 
system,  no  speaker  appears  to  have  calculated. 
Dr.  Frankland  admitted,  iu  reply  to  a question 
by  Mr.  Conder,  that  at  spring  tides  the  sewage 
thrown  into  the  Thames  at  Barking  Creek  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ascended  the 
river  in  some  degree  above  London  Bridge. 

Mr.  Hassard  brought  forward  bis  scheme  for 
the  conveyance  of  400,000,000  gallons  per  diem 
from  the  lake  districts,  by  aqueduct,  for  the 
supply  of  London.  Instead  of  the  vivid  debate 
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•whicli  Bome  persons  bad  anticipated  would 
follow  the  reading  of  Mr.  Haesard’s  paper,  it 
attracted  far  lees  attention  from  the  meeting 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  It  is  possible 
that  the  estimate  of  an  expenditure  of  twenty- 
one  millions  Bterling  was  rather  a barrier  to  the 
recognition  of  the  practical  nature  of  the 
scheme. 

In  our  last  number  we  reproduced  what  may 
be  called  the  programme  of  the  Conference, 
being  the  series  of  papers  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  and  taken  as  read.  The  reports  in  the 
daily  journals  are  little  more  than  abstracts  of 
this  programme,  giving  next  to  no  information  | 
as  to  the  actual  course  of  the  discussions.  These 
were  marked  by  admirable  temper,  very  general 
accord,  the  introduction  of  valuable  matter,  and 
now  and  then  by  an  outburst  of  general  fun, 
which  made  a very  lively  time  of  it.  One  gen- 
tleman,  whose  admirably  good  temper  predis- 
posed every  one  to  listen  with  attention,  told  the 
meeting  that  they  were  all  in  the  dark.  He  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  a physical  dis- 
covery of  the  greatest  importance.  People 
talked  about  diseases  being  caused  by  bad  water 
or  by  sewage.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred, 
because  it  was  impossible.  The  cause  of  all  this 
mischief  was  the  snn.  Sir  H.  Cole  quietly  re- 
marked that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  not 
to  discuss  the  action  of  the  sun,  but  that  of 
water,  to  which  the  speaker  rejoined  that  he 
would  get  into  the  water  directly.  Unfortu- 
nately for  those  whoso  curiosity  was  excited, 
Sir  Henry  kept  to  the  programme,  and  the 
physical  discovery  was  for  the  time  lost  to  the 
world. 

The  perusal  of  the  several  papers  is  enough  to 
convince  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  of 
the  value  of  the  innovation  introduced  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  day.  Such  papers  as  those 
of  Professor  Prestwich,  Mr.  Symons,  Mr.  Homer- 
sham,  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  and  some  others,  were 
each  of  permanent  value,  regarded  alone.  Each, 
however,  has  tenfold  value  if  all  of  them  arc 
brought  together  as  part  of  a systematic  whole. 
To  some  extent  the  paper  of  Sir  H.  Cole  regarded 
this  necessity.  The  division  of  England  and 
Wales  into  districts,  each  confided  to  the  care  of 
a competent  engineer,  is  one  that  will  be  found 
advocated  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder  as  far 
back  as  1872.  Sir  Henry  Cole,  whether  led  by 
antiquarian  research,  or  by  any  mystic  view  of 
the  power  of  numbers,  recommended  what  may 
be  called  a water  heptarchy.  Mr.  Conder,  whose 
paper  came  next  in  order,  not  only  pointed  out 
the  natural  arrangement  of  the  country  into 
ten  districts,  but  gave  a table  of  the  area,  rain- 
fall, population,  and  proportion  of  water  supply 
to  demand,  in  each ; and  further  delineated  the 
sources  of  information  already  at  command,  and 
the  nature  of  the  observations  that  would  be 
requisite  to  complete  the  hydrographic  survey 
of  the  country.  He  also  illustrated  the  case  by 
the  experience  of  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Public 
Works. 

In  proposing  to  apply  to  Government  for  the 
appointment  of  a commission,  the  resolution 
wont  a little  beyond  any  of  the  papers  ; or,  in- 
deed, put  in  jdain  terms  what  had  only  been 
hinted  at  before.  Some  such  step  is  indispen- 
sable j and  in  the  absence  of  a minister  of  public 
works,  no  doubt  a small  permanent  commission 
is  the  machinery  most  suited  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  our  existing  legislation.  In  seconding 
the  motion  for  the  resolution,  as  prepared  by  the 
council,  Mr.  Conder  proposed,  and  obtained,  the 
omission  of  the  word  scieutific.  This  little  change, 
which  met  with  full  adhesion  all  round,  was 
made  in  order  to  prevent  the  public  from  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  abstract  and  theoretic 
division  was  proposed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
as  the  best  mode  of  making  practical  use  of  posi- 
tive observation  that  the  commission  is  sug- 
gested. A morning  paper,  in  commenting  upon 
the  outcome  of  tbo  Conference  as  something  un- 
satisfactory,  has  entirely  missed  the  practical 
sense  of  the  proposal  to  tabulate  and  publish 
the  facts  which  it  is  necessary  to  know.  At 
present,  any  one  concerned  in  a scheme  has  to 
collect  all  the  data  for  himself,  as  the  country 
used  to  he  surveyed  and  re-surveyed  for  and 
against  every  newly-projected  line  of  railway. 
The  Bill  passed,  or  was  rejected,  and  all  this 
labour  was  lost.  The  Times  cited  with  appa’oval 
the  proposal  of  one  of  the  speakers  to  ascertain 
the  facts  of  certain  water-bearing  strata;  but  this 
is  only  a part  of  the  general  problem ; which  is, 
to  ascertain  how  much  water  falls  ou  the  island, 
and  what  becomes  of  it.  When  this  is  done,  the 
water  supply  of  any  city  or  town  will  be  a 
matter  of  very  simple  investigation.  TiU  it  is 


done,  no  new  scheme  can  be  introduced  without 
risk  of  unnecessary  cost,  or  of  interfering  with 
some  other  district.  All  this  is  so  patent  that 
the  only  wonder  is,  that  those  who  have  so  long 
urged  it  on  the  Government  and  on  the  country 
have  as  yet  received  so  little  attention. 

The  value  of  the  upshot  of  the  Conference 
will  become  more  manifest  by  comparing  Mr. 
Bateman’s  paper  with  those  of  Sir  H.  Cole  and 
of  Mr.  Condor.  The  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  throws  cold  water  on  the 
Prince’s  letter.  “ How,  for  instance,”  Mr.  Bate- 
man says,  ” could  any  scheme  be  combined  for 
meeting  at  the  same  time  the  wants  of  a village 
in  Northumberland  and  one  in  Cornwall  ? ” The 
answer  is,  in  the  words  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
by  preparing  a ‘‘large  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  a national  character.”  That  is  to  say,  by 
ascertaining,  in  the  first  instance,  the  hydro- 
graphic  condition  of  the  country.  His  Royal 
Highness  has  looked  at  the  map  of  the  island, 
and  has  seen  that  a general  knowledge  of  its 
water  conditions  was  indispensable.  It  is  just 
the  fact,  stated  by  Mr.  Bateman,  that  “ the 
largo  cities  and  towns  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  neighbours,  but  many  small  isolated 
villages  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  such  places,  or 
of  the  aqueducts  which  supply  them”  which 
forms  the  state  of  things  which  it  was  the  intent 
of  His  Royal  Highness  to  remove,  and  which 
will  be  removed  owing  to  the  Prince’s  initiative. 
As  to  aqueducts  to  supply  them,  that  is  begging 
the  question.  Sir  Henry  Cole  said  “ the  capital 
required  might  be  a huudred  millions  or  more.” 
The  idea  of  enormous  outlay,  long  aqueducts,  and 
the  like,  is  one  which  a thorough  investigation 
of  existing  sources  is  likely  largely  to  modify. 
Enough  water  comes  home  to  ns  all,  and  when 
we  have  ascertained  all  the  facts  of  the  case  we 
shall  be  in  a position  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
bounty  of  nature  without  spending  millions  on 
aqueducts.  The  matter  is  now  placed  in  a good 
groove,  and  we  shall  have  reason  to  congratulate 
the  country  if  the  measure  which  we  have  so 
long  advocated  as  of  primary  necessity  is  now 
seriously  taken  in  hand. 


CHINA  AND  JAPAN  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

In  spite  of  their  variety  there  is  always  a 
sense  of  monotony  stamped  upon  all  exhibitions 
of  purely  Asiatic  art  and  industry.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  is  a strong  impress 
of  character  upon  every  detail,  which  goes  far 
to  redeem  this  unvarying  Orientalism.  And 
it  is  this  which  confers  so  unique  an  interest 
upon  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  cabinets,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  which  have  now  been 
opened  to  the  world  at  Paris.  If  regarded 
only  as  curious  collections,  they  may,  perhaps, 
be  passed  over  as  little  more  than  additions,  on 
a large  scale,  to  the  familiar  hric-d-hrac  of 
Eastern  connoisseurs,  but  if,  examined  minutolj , 
they  point  to  an  essential  diiterence  between 
Chinese  and  Japanese  arts,  manners,  and  ideas, 
they  acquire  an  interest  which  is  historical. 
The  distinction,  in  order  to  be  recognised,  must 
bo  very  closely  traced  indeed.  There  has  not 
been  a very  large  space  permitted  for  their 
exhibition ; but  the  narrower  the  limits  the 
better  is  the  opportunity  for  a close  apprecia- 
tion of  the  contents.  But  the  first  salient  point 
in  both  these  collections  is  the  refusal,  on  the 
part  of  both  Japan  and  China,  to  put  themselves 
in  avowed  competition  with  Europe, — with 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  or  St.  Petersburg.  This, 
while  it  takes  them  beyond  the  range  of  cosmo- 
politan rivalry,  gives  a keener  zest  to  the  emula- 
tion between  themselves.  Yet,  while  asserting 
their  traditional  independence  of  foreign  ideas, 
both  nations  volunteer  for  the  race,  aud  it  may 
be  a matter  of  doubt  whether  Chinese  and 
Japanese  steam-engines,  and  Japanese  and 
Chinese  photographs,  are  better  represented  at 
Paris  than  the  stock  jars,  fans,  screens,  and 
other  frivolous  miscellanies  of  Oriental  luxury. 
In  another  respect,  too,  they  both  egregiously 
fail.  They  exhibit  great  masses  of  fuimiture 
as  examples  of  their  progress  in  the  modem 
arts,  in  monlding,  carving,  colouring,  and  so 
forth;  but  nine-tenths  of  these  bear  the  hall- 
mark of  Europe,  — that  is,  of  Hong- Kong, 
Canton,  or  Shanghai, — which  is  to  be  regretted, 
because  wherever  the  native  capacity,  pure  and 
simple,  sports  itself,  the  result  is  interesting, 
as,  for  example,  in  a little  wall  of  white 
Chinese  brick,  reputed  to  be  more  durable 
than  any  manufactured  in  Europe;  and  in 
a group  of  “piles”  prepared  for  bridge  and 


foundation  building  by  a process  unknown,  as 
yet,  in  the  West.  It  can  hardly  be  the  object 
of  an  International  Exhibition  to  preserve  such 
secrets,  yet,  if  there  be  blame  in  the  matter, 
it  has  been  shared  equally  between  the  East 
and  West;  and  all  industries,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, were  “ mysteries  ” at  one  time  or 
another.  There  are  to  be  noticed,  too,  in  this 
class,  the  fantastic  groups  of  animal  figures  in 
porcelain,  intended  for  the  decoration  of  tombs 
or  dwellings  as  the  occasion  may  require,  and 
the  same  material  wrought  into  the  shapes  of 
tables,  chairs,  side-boards,  stoves, — a hint  to 
Germany, — and  oven  mingled,  in  numberless 
constructions,  with  ebony  and  bambu  wood.  In 
the  art  of  furnishing,  these  Orientals  possess  a 
kind  of  magic.  Except  when  copying  the  West, 
and  employing  its  artisans,  they  rely  exclusively 
upon  their  own  light  materials,  and  their  own 
speedy  workmen.  It  is  one  valuable  result  of 
these  displays  that  they  enable  Europe  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  rapid  and  still  apparently 
elaborate  work  of  such  countries  as  China  and 
Japan,  with  their  pretentious  minutice  of  detail, 
aud  the  devotee  art,  ns  it  may  almost  be 
termed,  which  dedicates  the  labours  of  ten 
men,  during  ten  years,  to  the  weaving  and 
embroidery  of  a single  shawl. 

We  meet,  of  course,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
with  specimens  of  Chinese  porcelain  attributed  to 
every  known  or  traditional  age  in  the  chronicles 
of  that  famous  manufacture.  However,  with 
regard  to  the  examples  assigned  to  a period 
nearly  3,000  years  anterior  to  the  Christian 
epoch,  they  maybe  at  once  set  down  among  the 
fables  of  tbo  curiosity-mongers.  The  reputed, 
or  traditional,  inventor  of  the  art,  the  Emperor 
Houang-ti, — supposing  him  to  have  ever  existed, 
— was  not  born,  according  to  Chinese  chro- 
nology, until  three  centuries  later,  which  rather 
throws  some  of  the  Chinese  Court  at  Paris  into 
the  shade.  But,  unfortunately,  allowing  all  the 
antiquity  credible  to  this  manufacture,  it  seems 
impossible  to  distinguish,  even  here,  between 
the  results  of  forgery  and  those  of  original  pro- 
duction. Not  a few  of  the  “ modern  ” China- 
men, in  fact,  challenge  a comparison  between 
their  avowedly  new  “painted”  and  “em- 
broidered ” work,  and  that  for  which  no  authen- 
ticated date  can  be  claimed.  There  is  no  matter 
for  regret  in  all  this,  because,  if  true,  it  would 
simply  prove  that  the  story  of  a lost  art  is  a 
fiction,  and  that  sometimes  nations  may  not  be 
so  dead  as  they  seem;  and  a similar  remark 
applies  to  the  exquisite  fans,  of  painted  silk  or 
rice-paper, — the  latter  scarcely  less  durable 
than  the  former ; the  delicate  sculptures  in  jade  , 
and  ivory ; aud  to  the  designs, — though  these  : 
are  visible  in  photograph  only, — which  relieve  : 
the  sculpture  of  the  East  from  the  charge  of  ; 
being  invariably  inhuman  and  grotesque.  We  . 
have  marble,  though  not  of  Carrara,  shaped  by  ] 
true  artistic  hands,  without,  be  it  remembered, 
the  previous  and  guiding  assistance  of  clay.) 
modelling’;  and  the  fragment  of  a balustrade  in  : 
this  material,  from  the  Palace  of  Pekin,  is  an  : 
architectural  study  in  itself,  together  with  pieces  ! 
of  roof,  wall,  and  terraces  from  the  same  edifice.  ' 
The  lacqnerworkis,of  course,  characteristic,  and  i 
may  bo  revisited ; and  the  bronzes,  from  the  i 
continent,  as  well  as  from  the  islands,  though  I 
moulded  by  a different  genius,  are,  from  the  ( 
point  of  view  of  historical  ideals,  equally  mag-  ■ 
nificent.  It  was  a mistake,  however,  to  classify  j 
with  these  either  Chinese  or  Japanese  glass-  : 
work.  Neither  nation  can  claim  glass-making  = 
as  an  industry  of  its  own.  It  was  an  art  I 
introduced  into  the  far  East  by  those  great  I 
pioneers  of  civilisation,  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  ' 
and  has  never  enjoyed  any  high  development,  : 
for  even  to  this  day  the  Chinese  employ  mica  £ 
or  paper  for  the  glazing,  so  to  speak,  of  their  i 
casements.  Their  curtains  of  silk,  it  must  be  c 
said,  judging  from  the  illustrations  at  Paris,  are  t 
incomparably  superior  to  their  windows.  With  1 
the  Japanese,  we  find,  so  far  as  their  display  j 
at  Paris  is  concerned,  a somewhat  higher  i 
ambition  to  excel  in  the  sight  of  the  Western  i 
world.  They  bring  arms,  tools,  articles  of  il 
luxury,  children’s  toys,  pictures,  and  useful  i 
plants  and  minerals;  but  as  is  invariably  the  t 
case,  no  snfiiciently  distinct  line  is  drawn  x 
between  their  “ exhibits,” — to  eiuploy  odious  i 
neologism, — and  those  of  Chiua.  With  respect 
to  themselves,  however,  it  is  important  to  < 
observe  that  they  disclaim  the  idea  of  being  i 
a solitary,  isolated,  homogeneous  people,  repre-  e 
senting  one  industry,  one  art,  one  stage  of  J 
civilisation  alone,  for,  on  the  contrary,  they 
illustrate,  on  the  part  of  their  particulai' islands,  •, 
and  even  of  their  especial  provinces  alone,  a 
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peculiar  type  and  epoch  of  art.  Thus  a period 
is  marked,  before  the  arrival  of  European  trade, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  was  inangurated  by 
the  Dutch.  We  see  this  also  illustrated  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  by  the  varying  claims  of 
Yedo,  Hakodadi,  Nagasaki,  Osaki,  and  so 
forth,  opposed  by  the  hereditary  assertions  of 
Satsuma,  Nagato,  and  Fijen, — all  three  of  them 
representing,  however,  provincial  and  family 
interests  rather  than  local  and  hereditary 
talent.  Wo  have  here,  nevertheless,  the  key 
to  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
cabinets  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  Prom 
Japan  there  is  the  model  of  an  artisan’s  or 
small  shop-keeper’s  house, — an  oblong  building 
surmounted  by  a slowly-sloping  conical  roof, 
thick  and  heavy,  partly  thatched  and  partly 
tiled.  There  are  no  steps  mounting  towards 
the  interior ; the  windows,  as  we  have  said,  are 
composed  of  materials  even  more  artificial  than 
glass,  and  sheets  of  polished  steel  supply  the 
place  of  mirrors.  To  this  point  has  Japanese 
luxury  attained,  with  thiokly-woven  fabrics,  as 
defences  from  the  cold  ; heavy  garments  of  fur  ; 
and,  above  all,  furniture,  of  singular  fabric,  for 
a people  who  use  neither  tables  nor  chairs.  It 
is  difficult  for  a European  eye  to  understand, 
indeed,  how  Japan  can  be  made  so  domestically 
comfortable  with  so  little  furniture,  an  immense 
artiioire,  sometimes  actually  let  into  the  wall, — 
not  a table,  not  a chair,  a gigantic  set  of  “ tea- 
things”  in  porcelain  aud  crystal,  and  a clock 
hung  up  between  two  masts  of  [gold.  But, 
carrying  the  sight  a little  beyond  these  super- 
ficial prettinesses  of  the  Exhibition,  wo  find 
the  perfect  model  of  a Japanese  homo,  rich  in 
enjoyable  ornament,  yet  almost  destitute, 
perhaps,  of  that  which,  in  Europe,  would  be 
called  furniture,  since  the  people,  with  a 
fortune  arouud  them,  in  the  form  of  vases 
and  lacquers,  sleep  on  bare  boards,  aud  have 
uothiug  in  the  way  of  domestic  furniture  to 
exhibit,  as  a pattern  from  Asia,  to  the  imitative 
spirit  of  Europe.  Japan,  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, modestly  pleads  that  it  has  little  to  show 
beyciud  its  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  its  long- 
tried  experiments  in  the  fine  arts.  European 
critics  are  wrong  in  saying  that  in  this  respect 
they  have  nothing  to  learn  from  Japan.  The 
Japanese  know  nothing  of  persj)ective ; theirs 
is  essentially  a surface  and  a decorative  art ; 
but  they  still  possess  some  secrets,  the  teaching 
of  which  to  Europe  might  be  well  worth  a little 
even  of  Western  study.  The  Exhibition  con- 
tains a large  collection  of  those  varieties  so 
characteristic  of  Chinese  manners,  and  im- 
portant to  them,  illustrating  the  processes  and 
utensils  employed  in  the  adaptation  of  tea  as 
a commodity  for  human  enjoyment.  From 
every  point  of  view,  however,  we  have  found 
these  Eastern  departments  interesting,  and,  in 
many  respects,  instructive. 


THE  REPORT  ON  THE  HEALTH  ACT 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

A Select  Committee,  consisting  of  fifteen 
members,  was  nominated  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mous,  on  the  19th  of  February  last,  to  consider 
a proposed  series  of  amendments  to  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875.  Not  only  is  the  report  of 
the  Committee  deserving  of  attention,  but,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  the  minutes  of  evidence  con. 
tain  much  valuable  information ; and  papers  are 
printed  in  the  appendix  which  deserve  a wider 
pnblicicy  than  is  that  usually  attained  by  a Blue 
Book. 

The  ratio  entis  of  the  Committee  was  the 
usual  fountain  of  dispute,  litigation,  confusion, 
and  cost, — namely,  the  inability  of  a body  of 
656  men  to  draw  up  a form  of  words  that  shall 
hold  water,  when  it  comes  to  the  detail  of  carry- 
ing  out  a general  resolution.  “ From  the  date 
of  passing  the  Publio  Health  Act  up  to  last 
session  of  Parliament  it  was  believed  that  pro- 
visional orders  could  be  obtained  under  the  Act, 
by  ivhich  water  rights  could  be  compulsorily 
taken.”  Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  intention  of 
the  Act,  or  at  least,  of  its  framers  and  supporters. 
Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board,  which  issued  several  provisional 
orders  for  the  compulsory  taking  of  water  rights. 
Suddenly  and  awWardly,  during  last  session,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  while  con- 
sidering a provisional  order  obtained  by  the 
Local  Board  of  the  West  Houghton  District  for 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  a water  right,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  was  ultra  vires  ; 
“ and  consequently  it  was  not  confirmed.”  The 
Law  officers  of  the  Croivn  were  then  consulted, 


and  came  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion  that 
they  were  of  opinion  that  “the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  cannot  confer  upon  a local  autho- 
rity power  to  purchase,  otherwise  than  by  agree- 
ment, any  right  to  abstract  water  from  any 
stream.” 

It  follows,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
that,  before  water  from  a stream  can  be  taken 
by  any  sanitary  authority  for  the  water  supply 
of  its  district,  an  agreement  would  have  to  be 
made  with  every  owner,  lessee,  and  occupier, 
below  the  proposed  intake,  who  may  be  affected 
by  the  abstraction  of  the  water.  It  is  proverbial 
to  speak  of  the  incertitude  of  the  law.  The 
expression,  however,  is  not  very  appropriate. 
The  law,  as  far  as  it  is  undisturbed  by  jejune 
statutes,  is  certain,  stable,  and  comprehensive. 
It  is  the  tinkering  of  amateur  legislation  that 
is  uncertain.  The  local  authorities,  who  up  to 
this  time  have  been  successful  in  raising  and 
spending  a large  amount  of  money,  whatever 
they  have  to  show  for  it,  are  now  discovered,  by 
the  slow  perception  of  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  havejbeen  clothed  with  an  imaginary 
authority  as  to  one  essential  requisite  of  any 
useful  action.  The  Local  Government  Board 
has  been  giving  an  equally  imaginary  sanction 
to  the  exercise  of  this  imaginary  authority. 
Local  and  central  authorities  have  been  alike  in 
the  wrong  as  to  the  very  A B C of  these  opera- 
tions. Can  there  be  a more  pregnant  comment 
on  the  opinions  we  have  ventured  to  express 
as  to  the  care,  forethought,  and  wisdom  dis- 
played by  the  framers  of  the  Public  Health 
Act? 

A sanitary  authority,  we  are  told  by  way  of 
consolation,  can  still  obtain  compulsory  powers 
by  a private  Bill.  So,  no  doubt,  can  a canal 
company,  or  a waterworks  company,  or  a private 
individual,  if  they  get  their  Act.  But  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  report  adds,  with  a certain 
amount  of  grim  humour,  that  the  cost  of  obtain- 
ing a private  Bill  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
obtaining  a provisional  order.  The  method  con- 
templated for  empowering  the  local  authorities 
has  not  only  broken  down,  but  so  completely 
broken  down,  according  to  the  inference  of  the 
committee,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  set  to 
rights  in  any  way  except  by  the  usual  panacea, — • 
new  legislation.  Even  proceeding  by  agreement 
is  not  competent  to  the  unlucky  local  authorities. 
For  if  ninety-nine  parties  interested  in  a water- 
coui’sc  be  liberally  dealt  with  aud  fully  content, 
the  hundredth, — discovered,  may  be,  after  costly 
works  have  been  carried  out, — may  upset  the 
whole  affair,  or  demand  his  own  price  for  his 
consent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a blunder  of  this 
nature  is  excessively  discreditable,  wherever 
the  blame  may  fall.  As  to  that  wo  have  no 
opinion,  nor  do  we  care  to  form  one.  The  actual 
hitch  seems  to  be  that  the  power  was  given  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  local  authorities 
forthe  compulsory  taking  of  “ lands.”  “ Lands  ” 
are  defined  to  include  “messuages,  buildings, 
lands,  easements,  and  hereditaments  of  any 
tenure.”  How  it  is  that  water  rights  do  not 
come  in  under  the  term  “ hereditaments  ” we 
do  not  profess  to  understand.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a matter  of  such  prime  importance 
to  the  very  commencement  of  the  operations  of 
a sanitary  board  ought  to  have  been  clearly  and 
distinctly  stated.  'The  omission  to  make  such  a 
statement  was  a blot  on  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  a piece  of  slovenry  in  all  responsible  for  it. 
Still,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  House  of 
Lords’  Committee,  we  cannot  understand  on 
what  ground  they  have  so  sharply  limited  the 
word  hereditaments  in  the  teeth  of  the  obvious 
aim  and  intent  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Another  hitch  has  been  discovered,  hostile  to 
the  peace  of  the  ill-devised  and  ill-advised  local 
authorities  under  the  Public  Health  Act.  “ The 
Committee  have  had  pointed  out  to  them  very 
forcibly  that  the  prevailing  practice  with  regard 
to  defraying  the  costs  of  a water-supply  does 
not  appear  to  meet  the  equity  of  the 'case.”  It 
is  not  urged  as  yet  that  everything  that  has 
been  done  by  every  Sanitary  Authority  is  illegal, 
owing  to  the  above-declared  illegality  of  the 
acquisition  of  water.  Perhaps  we  may  look 
forward  to  a crop  of  lawsuits  on  this  ground  a 
little  later.  But  when  the  water  is  obtained,  it 
seems  that  iniquity  presides  over  the  charges 
made  for  it.  At  present  a Sanitary  Authority 
may  recover  the  cost  of  the  water-supply  (that  is 
we  suppose,  when  the  other  difficulties  are  cleared 
up)  in  either  of  the  following  ways : — 1.  They  may 
charge  the  whole  cost  upon  the  rates ; in  which 
case  it  is  paid  out  of  the.  rate  for  special  ex- 
penses ; or,  2.  They  may  defray  the  cost  by 


water-rates  or  water-rents  upon  the  consumers 
of  the  water.  These  charges  may  be  insuffi- 
cient, sufficient,  or  more  than  sufficient,  to  meet 
the  costs  of  water-works.  If  they  are  insuffi- 
cient, the  rates  have  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
If  they  are  more  than  sufficient,  the  rates  will 
be  lightened  by  the  surplus  revenue  derived  from 
the  water-works.  It  appears  to  the  Committee 
that  grave  evils  result  from  this  state  of  things. 
It  frequently  happens,  they  remark,  notably  in 
rural  districts,  that  the  whole  charge  is  borne 
by  the  parish,  under  the  rate  for  special  ex- 
penses,  while  the  supply  of  water  is  limited  to 
the  village,  or  to  a particular  part  of  the  parish. 
Those  who  live  out  of  this  favoured  locality  have 
thus  to  pay  for  the  convenience  of  the  residents 
in  the  part  supplied  with  water, — a fact  that  in 
many  cases  has  raised  a formidable,  and  even 
an  insurmountable,  objection  to  schemes  for 
water-supply. 

Again,  it  occurs  in  other  cases  that  the  Sani- 
tary Authorities  cha’-ge  water-rates  and  water- 
rents  on  too  low  a scale.  In  this  case  the  cost 
of  the  water  to  the  actual  consumer  is  lightened 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  in  general. 
Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  list  of  troubles  that 
loom  on  the  vision  of  the  Committee.  The  price 
charged  for  water  by  some  authorities  is,  it 
seems,  too  high.  In  this  case  “ another  griev- 
ance  arises,  viz.,  that  the  rates  are  lightened  at 
the  cost  of  the  consumer  of  water.  If  a large 
ratepayer  were  not  a large  consumer  of  water, 
it  would  be  his  interest  to  have  the  total  amount 
to  be  raised  by  rates  lightened  by  the  surplus 
profit  derived  from  the  water-works.” 

In  considering  the  difficulties  thus  naturally 
arising  from  the  intrusting  to  totally  uninstructed 
bodies  of  men  the  decision  of  questions  of  a 
simple  business  character,  the  committee  seem 
conscientiously  to  have  regarded  themselves  as 
placed  in  a like  position.  Painfully  and  hesi- 
tatingly, however,  they  have  made  some  way 
through  their  difficulty,  or  rather,  have  been 
wise  enough  to  catch  at  the  good  advice  given 
them  by  a gentleman  who  is  not  an  amateur 
legislator.  “ After  full  consideration  of  these 
cases,”  the  committee  have  luminously  arrived 
at  the  opinion  that  they  “ think  that  the  sound 
principle  to  lay  down  is  that  water  supplied  by 
a sanitary  authority  should  bo  paid  for  by  the 
consumer.”  The  mountain  has  thus  brought 
forth  a mouse ; but  it  is  a very  well  propor- 
tioned  mouse.  “As  it  appears  that  this  prin- 
ciple, if  carried  out  to  its  full  length,  might,  in 
some  cases,  cause  the  charge  for  water  to  be 
very  high,  it  seems  desirable  that  a maximum 
of  charge  on  the  consumer  of  water  should  be 
established.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
shown  to  the  Committee  that  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  a minimum.” 

The  upshot  of  this  struggle  is  the  recommen- 
dation of  a suggestion  made  by  Colonel  Coi, 
R'E.,  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  This  is  to  the  effect  that  both  a maxi- 
mum and  minimum  charge  should  be  prescribed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  former  being  28.  in 
the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  any  house, 
and  the  latter  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  same  rate- 
able value.  The  maximum  that  can  thus  be 
charged  on  a cottage  of  4L  per  annum  rent  is 
8s.  8d.  per  annum,  or  less  than  2d.  per  week, 
and  the  minimum  is  less  than  id.  per  week. 
But  this  plan  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  case 
which  the  committee  proposed,  that  of  “a 
manufacture  being  established  in  which  largo 
quantities  of  water  were  used.”  The  fact  is, 
that  the  provision  of  a, certain  quantity  of  water, 
proportioned  to  the  domestic  wants  of  the 
population,  is  all  that  can  be  expected  under 
any  such  maximum  and  minimnm  rate ; and  that 
the  provision  of  any  extraordinary  quantities 
should  be  made  matter  of  special  arrangement, 
the  water  being  then  paid  for  at  something  like 
cost  price,  and  in  proportion  to  quantity  actually 
supplied. 

A third  hitch  has  been  detected  in  Section  52 
of  the  Act  of  1875.  The  effect  of  this  section 
is  “ to  restrict  a local  authority  from  providing 
a water  supply  when  within  the  limits  of  supply 
of  a water  company.”  A water  company  often 
has  a district  assigned  to  it,  which  includes  ont- 
lying  places  to  which  its  mains  are  not  in  the 
first  instance  laid,  but  to  which  it  is  contem- 
plated that  at  some  future  time  they  may  be 
extended.  It  is  justly  observed  that  such  a 
power  should  be  confined  to  some  reasonable 
limit  of  time — or,  at  all  events,  that  it  should 
not  be  so  conferred  as  to  give  to  the  water  com- 
pany invested  with  it  the  means  of  playing  the 
part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  if  the  inhabitants  of  a district  within 
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the  limit  of  supply  of  any  water  company,  or 
other  authority  which  has  been  appointed  to 
supply  water,  will  guarantee  10  per  cent,  for 
three  years  on  the  cost,  the  company  or  autho- 
rity in  question  is  bound  to  lay  down  mains  and 
supply  them  with  water.  But  the  usual  incer- 
titude here  comes  in.  It  is  in  doubt  whether  a 
local  sanitary  authority  can  be  regarded  as 
“ inhabitants,”  and  whether  it  can  legally  do — 
as  a constituted  body — what  any  nnn-constituted 
body  of  residents  are  entitled  to  do,  by  giving  a 
guarantee,  and  charging  it  on  the  rates.  The 
words  of  the  Act  are,  “that  a local  authority 
may  contract  with  any  ono  for  the  supply  of 
water.”  As  it  seems,  how’evor,  that  this  clause 
omits  the  qualification,  any  one  duly  authorised 
to  contract  with  them  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
owner  of  partial  water  rights),  the  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that  “ if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  matter  it  ought  to  be  removed.”  It  is 
further  suggested  that  in  lieu  of  a guarantee  of 
10  per  cent,  for  three  years,  it  would  be  better 
to  give  a guarantee  of  7 per  cent,  until  the  water 
rents  or  rates  from  the  district  served  amount 
to  a sum  sufficient  to  pay  that  rate  of  interest  on 
the  outlay.  In  fact,  the  doubts  that  arise  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  language  of  the  report  ia  so 
confused  on  the  subject,  that  wo  must  pass  on 
to  the  ontcomo  of  the  discussion,  which  is  to  the 
satisfactory  effect  that  the  Committee  recommend 
tlio  propositions  brought  before  them  to  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  It  is  probable  that 
no  opposition  will  be  raised  to  such  a recom- 
mendation. Still,  looking  at  the  total  want  of 
definite  aim  which  it  veils,  one  is  tempted  to  ask 
of  what  use  was  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee that  refers  the  wliolo  subject  back  again 
to  the  body  which  appointed  it  r* 

Hitch  No.  4 is  “the  fact  that  a rural  sanitary 
authority  has  not  the  power  to  oppose  by  counsel 
a Bill  in  Parliament,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
take  water  from  their  district,  though  they  can 
petition  against  it.”  Iloro  is  another  instance 
of  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  now  autho- 
rities wore  constituted  by  the  original  Act,  but 
wo  cannot  enter  into  it. 

The  Select  Committee  cannot,  at  all  event.^, 
be  fairly  charged  with  any  great  rashness  of 
over-statement.  That  the  laying  before  Parlia- 
ment of  “ any  information  which,”  in  the  quaint 
English  of  the  Report,  “it  is  important  for  Par- 
liament to  know  ” might  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  water  supply  is,  at  all  events,  highly 
probable.  But  the  really  interesting  part  of  the 
case  is  that  the  Committee  make  a reeommen- 
dation  which  involves,  however  nnconsciously,  a 
primary  principle  for  which  the  Buxlder  has 
contended  since  the  first  debate  arose  as  to  the 
form  and  scope  of  the  Public  Health  Bill  of  1872. 
The  Local  Goverument  Board,  if  required  to 
supply  to  Parliament  a report  as  to  the  probable 
wants  of  any  districts  to  be  affected  by  legisla- 
tion, mnst  be  enabled  to  do  so,  not  as  a matter 
of  hand-to-mouth  inquiry  in  each  individual  case, 
but  as  part  of  a general  systematic  knowledge 
of  the  water  requirements  of  the  country'.  Nor 
will  this,  taken  alone,  bo  of  the  slightest  utility. 
Not  only  the  requirements,  but  the  means  of 
supply,  must  be  known.  The  Committee  see, 
and  see  truly,  that  the  wants  of  ono  district  are 
not  to  be  regarded  without  reference  to  the 
wants  of  their  neighbours,  if  there  be  any  ques- 
tion as  to  source  of  supply.  But  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  imagined  that  there  is  any  estab- 
lished relation  between  demand  and  supply.  They 
speak  of  investigating  the  first  without  reference 
to  the  second.  This  has  been  the  radical  error 
of  every  great  scheme  of  water  supply  of  late 
brought  before  the  pnblic.  A wants  so  much  ; 
and  proposes  to  take  it  from  the  ground  of  X, 
passing  throogh  those  of  B,  C,  and  D by  the 
way.  Before  we  answer  A’s  demand,  say  the 
Committee,  let  us  ascertain  how  much  B,  C,  D, 
and  X are  also  likely  to  require.  So  far,  so  good. 
But  this  is  only  half  the  question.  What  is  the 
natural  source  of  A’s  supply  P Is  X’s  the  nearest 
available  ? And  so  on  for  B,  for  C,  and  for  D. 
Unless  this  question  be  solved,  it  is  idle  to  put 
the  former  one.  This  the  Committee  do  not 
appear  to  have  comprehended.  But  it  is  an 
inseparable  condition  of  any  intelligent  inquiry 
into  the  case. 

But  what  does  this  involve  ? What  must  the 
Local  Government  Board  do,  in  order  to  put 
themselves  in  a position  to  report  to  Parliament, 
or  to  take  any  measures  of  their  own  authority 
and  initiative,  as  to  any  matter  affecting  the 
water  supply,— or  the  water  discharge, — of  the 
country  ? They  must  begin  at  what  wo  have 
always  insisted  on  as  the  beginning.  They  must 
provide  themselves  with  a proper  hydrological 


survey  of  the  country.  If  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Amendment  of  the 
Pnblic  Health  Act  has  any  consequent  meaning, 
the  necessity  of  such  a survey  is  the  first 
requisite. 

The  final  clause  of  the  summary  of  recom- 
mendations,  with  which  the  report  concludes,  is 
such  as  to  leave  no  room  for  donbt  on  this  score. 
Wo  quote  the  words,  “ That,  when  a company 
or  corporation  goes  to  a rural  district  for  water, 
Parliament,  before  giving  the  powers  sought  for, 
should  bo  informed  of  the  wants  of  the  district 
from  which  water  is  proposed  to  be  taken,  or 
through  which  the  main  passes,  in  order  to 
make  provision  for  these  districts.”  Lest  any 
reader  should  think  that  wo  have  been  too 
severe,  or  too  light,  in  the  criticisms  we  have 
let  fall  on  tho  workmanship  of  the  Report  before 
us,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
above  clause  of  “ summary  ” does  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  by  any  means  represent  what  we  were 
told  just  before,  in  clause  17,  that  “ the  com- 
mittee therefore  recommend.”  Nor  are  the 
discrepancies  Tinimportant.  The  earlier  clauses 
dealt  with  tho  question  of  the  wants  of  “ sani- 
tary authorities.”  Tho  summary  speaks  only 
of  “ com2>any  or  corporatioa.”  The  earlier 
clauses  propose  that  a report  should  be  made  to 
Parliament  liy  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  summary  is  to  tlie  effect  tliat  “ Parliament 
should  be  informed,”  which  it  always  is.  Tho 
case  of  the  promoters  of  every  such  measure  is 
always  based  on  tho  information  which,  iu 
support  of  such  case,  they  submit  to  Parliament. 
The  case  of  tho  opposition,  where  tliere  is  one, 
is  based  on  information  collected  with  a different 
animus.  The  decision  of  a Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, between  these  two  conflicting  bodies  of 
information,  probably  mainly  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  engineer  or  other  chief  witness  to 
stand  examination  or  cross-examination,  and  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  tribunal.  Jt  is,  at 
the  present  moment,  far  more  a matter  of 
personal  ability  than  of  fact.  To  suggest  the 
intervention  of  the  aclmhustration  may  or  may 
not  bo  wise  and  good.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a 
total  change  of  procedure.  But  that  with  which 
wc  are  concerned  is,  what  it  involves.  It  is 
proposed  that  Parliament  should  lay  on  tho 
shoulders  of  the  Local  Govemment  Board  that 
very  responsibility  which  the  latter  has  always 
declined,  but  in  the  absence  of  which  no  justifi- 
cation can  bo  adduced  for  the  existence  of  such 
a department  of  tho  administration. 

In  a word,  thoRoport  of  the  Committee  assnmes 
that  tho  Local  Government  Board  ought  to  be 
in  a position  to  advise  Parliament  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  passing  or  rejecting  any  apifiication 
for  powers  affecting  tho  water  supply  of  the 
country.  For  such  advice  to  be  anything  but 
futile,  if  not  actually  mischievous,  the  Local 
Government  Board  must  show  what  the  actual 
conditions  regulating  the  water  supply  of  the 
county,  district  by  district,  are.  It  is  very  true 
that  the  Committee  only  speak  ofj'the  wants  of 
the  districts.  But  that  ia  only  a crucial  example 
of  what  the  whole  Report  breathes, —the  practical 
unacquaintance  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee with  the  matter  brought  before  them 
for  decision.  The  patient  attention  to  all  that 
was  urged  seems  deserving  of  all  pi'aise.  But 
they  evidently  were  not  a body  of  engineers,  nor 
was  the  subject  brought  before  them  as  it  would 
have  been  done  by  a great  engineer.  They  are 
convinced,  however,  that  the  central  authority 
must  have  a voice  in  the  matter.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  this  necessity,  unless  we  arc  to  be 
like  the  monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  each 
district  stretching  out  a thievish  hand  for  its 
neighbour’s  supply,  while  neglecting  its  own. 
For  the  opinion  of  the  central  authority  to  have 
the  slightest  weight,  it  must  be  based  on 
knowledge.  That  knowledge  is  only  to  be 
rendered  permanently  useful  and  available  in 
the  form  of  a proper  survey.  To  this,  then, 
according  to  any  mode  of  regarding  the  case, 
we  must  come.  The  sooner  this  fact  is  acknow- 
lodged  and  acted  on,  the  better  for  the  rate- 
payers,  for  the  sanitary  bodies,  and  for  the 
people  of  England.  Mr.  Brown’s  Bill  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Act  ia  a 
meritorious  attempt  to  facilitate  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  rural  districts,  bub  in  logical  order 
requires  to  be  preceded  by  the  completion  of  the 
hydrographical  survey  of  the  country. 


The  New  Dublin  City  Markets.-^The 

Dublin  City  Markets  will  be  erected  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson,  of 
Bradford.  The  estimated  cost  is  70,000^ 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  general  conference  of  architects,  which 
will  open  at  the  Institute  Rooms  on  Monday 
next,  will,  we  hope,  bo  well  supported  by  the 
members  of  the  profession  Jiot  resident  iu 
London,  whose  attention  we  call  especially  to 
this  opportunity  for  meeting  on  common  ground, 
and  discussing  subjects  of  common  interest  to 
tho  profession.  That  the  town  members  will 
attend  in  force  we  have  very  little  doubt,  if  only 
because  wo  are  sore  there  are  many  who  will 
feel  with  us,  that  the  able,  painstaking,  and 
business-like  manner  in  which  the  president, 
Mr.  C.  Barry,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  calls  for  every  recognition  and  sup- 
port from  his  colleagues.  But  to  the  country 
members  (and  to  country  architects  who  are 
not  members,  but  who  ought  to  be)  we  especially 
suggest  not  to  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  assist- 
ing to  consolidate  the  esprit  de  corps  of  tho 
architectural  profession  in  England,  in  which 
moi’G  unity  of  feeling  and  of  action  is  so  much 
to  be  desired.  And  there  is  the  more  reason 
that  they  should  come  forward  heartily,  inas- 
much as  it  is  quite  certain  that  nothing  has  been 
neglected  in  the  arrangement  of  the  programme 
to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  of  special  interest 
to  visitors,  and  to  provide  for  their  convenience 
and  their  welcome  in  every  way.  Indeed,  it 
may  bo  .said  that  they  have  been  more  thought 
of  than  the  resident  members ; tbero  is  the 
greatest  desire  at  head-quarters  to  secure  their 
co-operation,  and  to  give  them  every  facility  for 
seeing  and  for  saying  what  they  wish  to  see  and 
to  say ; and  we  believe  the  Conference  will  be 
regarded  by  the  Conncil  as  a success  very  much 
in  proportion  as  it  results  in  drawing  together 
tho  leading  representatives  of  the  profession 
scattered  throughoutLhe  kingdom.  That,  at  all 
events,  is  our  oiiinion  ; for  we  consider  one  of  the 
most-to-be-dosirod  ends  in  conuoxiou  with  the 
architectural  profession  is  that  the  central 
representative  society  should  become  more  truly 
and  actually  representative  of  the  whole  British 
architectural  professiou,  both  in  view  of  the 
ititeimal  working  of  the  professiou  and  of  its 
relations  to  the  public.  Nearly  everything 
which  it  can  be  reasonably  said  that  the  In.sti- 
tuto  of  Architects  might  do  and  does  not  do  it 
is  prevented  from  doing  simply  by  the  fact  of 
men  holding  aloof  from  it,  from  no  intelligible 
motive : men  who  complain  that  it  shotild  do  • 
this  and  that,  without  reflecting  that  their  own  i 
help  might  be  a step  towards  accomplishing  : 
more ; at  all  events,  that  their  absence  from  n 
the  ranks  creates  an  appearance  of  weakness  .• 
and  want  of  union  which  has  a very  bad  effect  i 
on  the  status  of  the  iorofession  with  the  outside  i 
public  and  the  press.  We  should  like  to  give  a ( 
sample  from  our  own  knowledge  of  how  this  • 
condition  of  things  acts  in  regard  to  public  i' 
opinion.  An  architect,  who  was  a member  of 
the  Institute,  was  attacked  in  conversation  by  a r 
clover  literary  man  in  regard  to  the  supposed  (j 
sins  of  architects  in  taking  builders’  commis-  =i 
sions  and  in  making  their  own  profits  out  of  i| 
works  independently  of  their  client’s  interests,  si 
about  which  we  heard  a good  deal  of  nonsense 
recently.  Of  coarse,  our  professional  friend  d 
naturally  said,  not  only  that  no  architect  occu-  uj 
pyiug  even  a respectable  professional  position  j 
would  think  of  soiling  his  bands  in  that  way, 
but  that  the  rules  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
compelled  every  one  becoming  a member  tor 
bind  himself  against  taking  remuneration )( 
directly  or  indirectly  from  any  tradesman,  andi': 
that  any  member  against  whom  such  an  allega-  it 
tion  could  be  proved  would  be  liable  to  bo  struck  • • 
off  tho  Institute  list.  “Very  likely,”  was  the; 
answer,  “but  would  that  disqualify  him  in  anys; 
degree  in  public  estimation  ? ” Of  course,  thei 
admission  had  to  be  made  that  it  would  note 
necessarily  do  so,  because  it  is  known  that  somei; 
architects  whose  abilities  and  character  arer. 
beyond  question  are  not  members.  Now,  it  is : 
these  gentlemen  who  are  actually,  in  such  a caa0,ii 
tying  the  hands  of  the  representative  society  ofo 
architects  from  doing  their  work  in  ensuring!^ 
purity  of  practice  and  pnblic  respect  for  the  pro-'i 
fessiun.  If  every  one  who  has  these  objects  ink 
view  would  consider  it  his  duty  to  belong  to  tbell 
Institute  of  Architects,  it  would  be  a compara-';i 
tively  easy  matter  to  quash  irregular  practices 
in  inferior  quarters,  and  to  establish  the  profes-?j 
Sion  in  a position  in  pubRo  opinion  which  would  i' 
render  the  libels  which  some  newspaper  o 
correspondents  and  others  have  tbonght  fit  to 
circulate  against  it  simply  absurd.  But  where’) 
there  is  so  much  of  disunion  and  party  spirits, 
within  the  profession,  it  is  no  wonder  if  people;^ 
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wlio  are  not  familiarly  acquainted  -with  its 
•workings  know  not  what  to  think  when  they 
hear  such  charges  made.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  this  consideration  very  apropos  to  the 
occasion  when  another  re-union  of  the  architects 
is  invited,  and  we  hope  those  to  whom  it  applies 
will  give  a thought  to  it ; merely  adding  that  in 
again  urging  this  topic,  we  are  not  by  any 
means  speaking  from  au  Institute  point  of  view 
or  in  the  special  interests  of  the  present  govern- 
ing body,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  profession 
at  large,  some  of  whom  we  consider  are  making 
a great  mistake,  and  neglecting  an  important 
means  of  strengthening  their  position  with  the 
public,  by  not  giving  their  adherence  to  the  only 
body  which  has  the  position  and  the  official 
machinery  * for  acting  adequately  as  a represen- 
tative influence. 

Coming  from  this  general  topic  to  the  more 
immediate  object  of  the  Conference,  wo  may  say 
that  tlie  i)rogramme  seems  to  ns  to  be  very  well 
adapted  to  combine  the  useful  with  the  agreeable, 
and  that  in  the  main  every  one  who  runs  an  eye 
through  the  list  of  subjects  must  be  struck  by 
its  eminently  practical  character.  The  first 
paper,  by  Mr.  Armitage,  on  “ Mural  Painting,” 
is  iu  one  sense  a purely  artistic  subject,  aud  one 
which  has  excited  much  interest  on  artistic 
grounds  of  late,  but  that  also  is  a good  deal 
allied  with  practical  questions  as  to  the  best 
materials  for  standing  iu  this  climate,  Ac.  The 
other  three  principal  subjects,  “Tho  Corrosion 
of  Iron,”  “ The  Model  Bye-laws  as  the  Basis  of  a 
Building  Act,”  and  “ Concrete  and  Fire-resisting 
Constructions,”  are  all  of  tho  most  rigidly  prac- 
tical character,  and  all  deal  with  subjects  of 
immediate  interest  in  regard  to  the  work  to  bo 
done  in  the  buildings  of  tho  future  ; aud  it  will 
bo  strange  if  some  really  valuable  information 
and  suggestions  are  nob  elicited  iu  tho  course  of 
tho  meetings  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Two 
other  equally  practical  subjects  are  to  bo  illus- 
trated in  tho  course  of  the  meetings,  one  by 
Mr.  I’Ansou,  who  will  contribute  a paper  on  tho 
“ Iron  Ribs  to  carry  the  Roofs  of  the  now  Corn 
Exchange,”  and  by  Mr.  Penrose,  who  will  ex- 
jjlain  to  those  who  ■visit  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
tho  moans  adopted  to  protect  the  dome  from 
firo.  The  .visit  to  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  great 
building  at  South  Kensington  will  also  have  its  : 
practical  side,  for  it  furnishos  the  most  extensive 
and  we  believe  tho  most  successful  instance  in 
this  country  of  the  architectural  use  of  terra- 
cotta, and  there  will  no  doubt  bo  a good  deal  of 
information  to  be  gained  on  the  practical  side  of 
that  subject.  Archteology  is  not  forgotten,  and 
tho  last  meeting  of  the  Session  is  devoted  to 
two  archmological  papers  by  Mr.  Roger  Smith 
and  Dr.  Phene.  But  we  specially  congratulate 
the  Council  and  those  who  will  attend  the  Cou- 
feronce  on  the  very  practical  nature  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  has  been  made  out,  not  because 
we  by  any  means  think  more  lightly  of  the 
artistic  side  of  architecture  than  others,  but 
bocauso  we  consider  that  it  is  in  regard  to 
practical  subjects  that  discussion  and  inter- 
chango  of  information  are  so  specially  valuable. 
Tho  art  part  of  architecture  is  so  much  a matter 
of  personal  taste  aud  predilection,  and  admits  of 
BO  many  different  views  and  feelings,  all  with 
more  or  less  to  recommend  them  to  various 
persons  according  to  their  education  and  tempera- 
ment, that  it  is  hardly  a matter  on  which  fixed 
conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  by  discussion, 
though  it  is  interesting  to  exchange  feelings 
and  opinions.  But  tho  practical  side  of  arohi- 
tecturo  hardly  admits  of  difference  of  opinion 
except  that  which  arises  from  difference  or 
insulficiency  of  knowledge  ; there  is  always  the 
best  material  for  a given  purpose,  the  best  way 
of  using  that  material,  the  best  form  of  con- 
struction in  a given  case,  capable  almost  of 
mathematical  demonstration  if  we  only  get 
facts  enough ; and  the  advantage  of  meeting 
and  discussion  is  to  put  together,  ou  such  sub- 
jectsfc,  as  many  facts  and  as  many  experiences  ns 
possible,  and  eliminate  the  results  for  future 
guidance.  In  regard  to  this  view  of  tho  subject 
WQ  should  not  have  omitted  to  allude  to  the  pro- 
posed visit  to  Mr.  Kirkaldy’s  testing  works, 
when  some  of  the  most  efficient  aud  direct 
methods  of  arriving  at  facts  in  regard  to 
materials  will  be  practically  illustrated. 

• We  caoEot  help  adding  that  hardly  any  society  of  this 
kind  could  bo  better  organised  in  its  -working  than  the 
lastituto  of  Architects  .now  is.  With  the  exception  of  n 
recent  regulation  in  regard  to  the  discussions  on  papers, 
which  wo  have  before  said  was  a mistake  (and  which  will 
prohaWy  be  altered),  there  is  really  an  extent  and  com- 
pleteness of  organisation  for  doing  everything  that  is 
wanted,  and  considering  every  subject  that  requires  con- 
sideration, which  can  hardly  be  improved 


Those  visitors  who  want  relief  from  these 
more  serious  studies  will  find  a good  deal  to 
interest  them  in  London  just  now,  in  the  way 
of  art  at  all  events ; and  some  of  tho  finest 
private  collections  have  been  kindly  thrown 
open  for  the  inspection  of  all  members  of  the 
Conference.  We  hope  all  who  attend  will  have 
both  a pleasant  and  a profitable  week. 


EDINBURGH. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  general  depression  in 
trade  is  felt,  and  although  the  price  of  material 
has  fallen,  and  wages  are  down,  there  is  a great 
falling  off  in  building  speculation.  The  demand 
of  late  seems  to  have  set  in  for  commodious 
fiats  rather  than  for  self-oontained  houses  or 
villas,  and  to  meet  this  demand,  sites  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  reserved  for  sepa- 
rate villa  residences  have  been  usurped  by 
largo  tenements.  Tho  temptation  to  erect  sneh 
is  great ; for,  not  only  does  the  builder  secure  a 
larger  profit  by  selling  each  fiat  separately  than 
by  disposing  of  au  entire  building,  but  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ground  exacts  a separate  feu 
(ground-rent)  on  each,  which  in  the  aggregate 
is  more  than  what  he  would  obtain  from  one 
vassal  who  requires  a self-contained  house. 
This  tuim  of  tho  tide  has  had  a detrimental 
effect  upon  some  parts  of  tho  suburbs,  destroying 
their  semi-rural  appearance,  aud  interrupting 
the  view,  and  is  particularly  unsatisfactory  when 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  blocks  of 
buildings  a skyline. 

The  only  now  buildings  of  any  magnitude 
commenced  thisycar  are  the  Medical  Class-rooms. 
Both  the  iufirmaryand  tho  cathedral  are  approach- 
ing completion,  but  tho  great  tower  and  spire 
of  the  latter  will  necessarily  be  a work  requiring 
time  and  caution  iu  its  erectiou.  From  some 
points  of  view,  the  tower,  although  tho  first 
stage  is  not  complete,  dominates  over  tho  snr- 
ronndiag  buildings,  and  in  coming  down  tho 
Mound  w0  remark  that  it  takos  up  a position 
further  to  the  south  than  wo  expected. 

The  present  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  peace 
or  war  has  led  to  a vigorous  effort  being  made 
to  enforce  upon  Govoromenb  tho  necessity  of 
proceeding  with  the  project  for  fortifying  tho 
Firth  of  Forth,  which  has  been  in  aboyaoco  for 
a long  period.  Colonel  Moggridgo,  commanding 
Royal  Engineers  in  Scotland,  has  prepared  plans 
for  the  erectiou  of  batteries,  which  have  received 
tho  approval  of  tho  War  Office,  and  tho  erection 
of  thorn  is  to  bo  prosocute<l  forthwith.  These 
are  to  occupy  sites  on  tho  island  of  Inclikeath, 
and  ou  a point  to  tho  west  of  tho  village  of 
Kinghorn,  on  the  Fife  coast. 

The  statue  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  tho  execution  of 
which  was  entrusted  to  Sir  John  Steele  several 
years  ago,  has  now  assumed  shape.  It  is  of 
bronze,  of  heroic  proportion,  and  will  occupy  a 
site  in  the  centre  of  George-street,  at  its  inter- 
section with  Castle-street,  and  it  will  complete 
the  series  of  public  monuments  which  adorn  tho 
centre  of  the  former  broad  thoroughfare. 

The  good  Doau  Ramsay  took  the  leading  part 
in  promoting  tho  Chalmcr’s  memorial,  and  now 
tho  dean  is  to  have  two  mouiiments  to  his 
memory,  oue  public,  and  the  other  iu  St.  John’s 
Church,  iu  which  he  officiated.  The  public 
monument  is  to  occupy  a site  ou  the  ground 
attached  to  St.  John’s  in  the  line  of  Prinaes- 
street,  aud  facing  South  Charlotte-street.  It  is 
to  consist  of  a runic  cross  of  rod  granite,  21  ft. 
in  height,  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  A.R.S.A,, 
and,  iu  addition  to  characteristic  ornamenta- 
tion, is  to  have  a bronze  medallion  of  the  dean. 
The  memorial  in  the  church  takes  the  form  of 
a mui’al  tablet  in  bronze  by  Skidmore.  The 
tablet  is  surmounted  by  a silvered  and  gilt 
canopy  which  is  supported  by  shafts  bound 
with  traceried  fillets.  The  canopy  is  decorated 
with  enamelled  plaques  represouting  the  rose 
and  thistle,  and  with  clusters  of  amethysts  aud 
crystals.  The  crest  is  of  silvered  foliago  and 
enamelled  daisies,  aud  the  apex  is  crowned  by  a 
cross  enriched  by  amethysts  and  crystals.  The 
inscription  is  on  a tablet  at  the  base  having 
a border  of  forget-me-nots,  onyx  stones,  and 
pebbles. 

The  final  step  toward  tho  realisation  of  the 
scheme  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Bryce  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  removal  of  the  screen-wall  to 
the  north  of  tho  building  and  the  substitution  of 
a terrace  backed  by  brick-vaulting.  The  ground 
above  the  vaulting  is  levelled,  and  has  received 
a coating  of  asphalte  to  prevent  the  penetration 
of  moisture.  The  elevation  of  the  terrace  is 


broken  up  by  rusticated  piers,  above  which  are 
pedestals,  with  balusters  between;  the  terrace 
wall  is  returned  at  either  end  to  meet  the 
sloping  ground  upon  which  the  bank  stands, 
and  at  either  angle  is  an  open  pavilion  consisting 
of  four  arches  with  a fiat  roof  surrounded  by 
balusters.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Peddie  A Kinnoar. 


THE  HEALTH  AND  SEWAGE  OP  TOWNS. 

CONFERENCE  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  third  annual  Conference,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  health 
and  sewage  of  towns,  was  held  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  id  last  week,  the  Right  Hou.  James 
Stausfeld,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a largo 
attendance  of  professional  men  and  otliers  inte- 
fesbed.  Tho  programme  included  papers  and 
discussions  on  (1)  tho  gradual  abolition  of 
cesspools  and  middens,  aud  substitution  of  tubs 
and  pails,  with  speedy  removal  j (2)  the  pro- 
gress, if  any,  made  in  treating  water-carried 
sewage  since  tho  last  Congress  ; (3)  escape  of 
sewage  gas  into  dwellings,  aud  modes  of  pre- 
vention ; (1)  progress,  if  any,  made  iu  tho 
utilisation  of  excreta  since  the  last  Cunferenco  ; 
(5)  discharge  of  sewage  into  tho  sea;  (6)  cost 
of  systems  given  in  the  last  Report  of  tho  Local 
Government  Board  ; aud  (7)  whether  any  further 
legislation,  of  a compulsory  or  permissive  cha- 
racter, is  needed  for  bringing  about  a better 
sanitary  condition  of  towns  or  dwellings,  or  any 
change  in  imperial  administration. 

Tho  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
remarked  upon  the  work  which  tho  conference 
had  undertaken,  and  said  that  they  had  seen 
enough  of  such  conferences  to  be  satisfied  of 
their  utility.  He  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  they  might  advisedly  enlarge  their  scope 
of  inquiry.  The  subject  they  had  undertaken 
to  inveatigato  was  at  first  a somewhat  narrow 
oue,  aud  they  widened  it  to  the  larger  question 
of  the  health  as  affected  by  local  government 
arrangements,  which  was  a part,  and  possibly 
not  tho  largest  part,  of  a very  much  larger 
(luostion  of  tho  national  health,  viowed  in  all  tho 
causes  of  national  disease,  aud  the  iuflaence 
which  the  effect  of  the  health  had  one  way  aud 
another.  Cleanliness  was  a groat  source  of 
health,  and  in  the  promotion  of  cleanliness  local 
government  could  do  a great  deal  with  tho  view 
of  providing  clean  air  to  breathe,  clean  water  to 
drink,  clean  persons,  clean  habits,  clean  houses, 
aud  so  forth.  Upon  those  matters  the  previous 
conferences  had  arrived  at  distinct  conclusions. 
They  had  express-’d  their  viow  that  by  legisla- 
tion as  far  as  necessary,  local  authorities  should 
have  the  power  and  control  over  the  house-drains 
as  well  as  over  the  public  sewers,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  fulfil  their  implied  contract  with  the  in- 
habitants  to  remove  the  sewage  without  allowing 
the  geoeratiou  and  escape  of  sewer  gas.  As  to 
tho  question  of  pure  air,  the  local  bodies  could 
do  much,  but  they  could  nut  control  that  ques- 
tion within  the  dwelling,  aud  compel  internal 
ventilation.  If  people  preferred  their  windows 
shut,  and  preferred  foul  air  to  pure  air,  it  was 
not  for  local  authorities  to  place  a policeman  to 
every  dwelling  to  see  what  was  desii'able  should 
be  done.  They  could  not  secure  that,  nor  eveu 
cleauliness  of  habit.  All  those  things  were 
matters  of  education ; andho  largely  viewed  the 
question  of  health  as  a matter  of  education.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  local  govern- 
ment would  bo  further  advanced  aud  letter 
understood  by  the  comuinnity  at  large,  aud  when 
the  education  of  the  young  would  be  iu  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary  local  governments  of  every 
locality.  That  he  believed  to  be  the  future  of 
education  and  local  government,  and  when  that 
time  came  ho  trusted  that  the  science  of  national 
health  would  be  taught  iu  the  schools  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  much  as  the  “three  Rs” 
were. 

Under  the  first  head  of  the  programme,  “ The 
gradual  Abolition  of  Cesspools  and  Middens,  and 
the  Substitution  of  Tubs  and  Pails,  with  speedy 
Removal,” 

Alderman  Taylor  submitted  apapor  describing 
what  had  been  done,  and  was  doing,  in  Rochdale. 
He  stated  : — 

“ Tlio  collection  of  excreta  anJ  liousc-rcfuse  in  pails  ami 
tuts  has  been  in  operation  in  Rochdale  for  ten  years.  The 
rate  oT  increase  in  the  adoption  of  the  pail  and  so  the 
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praduftl  abolition  of  the  cesspools  and  middens,  will  bo 
seen  by  the  following  figures  : — 


In  March  Slst,  1870,  there  had  been 

1871.  „ 

„ 1872, 

„ 1873,  „ 

„ 1874,  ,, 

..  1876. 

„ 1876,  „ 

..  1877,  „ 

>.  1878,  „ 


adopted  627  pails. 


Total  pails 7,50-i 

The  borough  was  eitended  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1872,  and  now  comprises  4,180  acres,  being  an  eitension  of 
3,004  acres.  The  district  added  to  the  borough  rapidly 
adopted  the  pail  system. 

Tne  population  in  1872  was  45,23-t,  and  now,  in  1878,  is 
71,000,  On  January  25th  last  it  was  ascertained  that  there 
were  still  1,200  old  privies  and  middens,  when  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  Corpor.ation,  being  fully  conrioced  of  the 
advantages  and  economy  of  the  pail  system,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  that  the  practice  of  ‘tipping’  should  be 
abolished,  decided  to  recommend  that  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  old  privies  should  be  altered  to  the  pail,  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  satisfactory  increasing  voluntary 
alterations  now  being  carried  on. 

The  town,  for  the  purpose  of  collection,  is  divided  into 
six  districts,  named  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  and  F.  Notice  has 
recently  been  served  on  eighty  owners.” 


Dr.  Wilson,  of  RocBdale,  said  that  ever  since 
this  system  had  been  introduced  into  the  town 
the  death-rate  had  been  continuously  lessening. 
In  1870  it  was  27  per  1,000  ; in  1876,  22  ; and 
last  year  it  was  21. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Fox,  medical  oflScer  of  health  for 


Mid-Cheshire,  submitted  a paper,  in  which  he 
said, — 


” It  has  been  the  practiceofWestem  teachers  of  law  and 
religion  to  concern  themselves  about  things  more  glorious 
than  the  safe  arrangement  of  the  excremental  process.  The 
word  ‘ typhoid,’  in  its  definition  and  liistorv,  now  so  well 
and  generally  understood,  has  been  the  talisman  that  has 
awakened  stateeraen  and  philanthropists  to  a knowledge  of 
their  error.  Proventiblc  diseases  are  now  honoured  by 
being  recognised  as  national  adversaries;  and  it  is  at  last 
beginning  to  be  considered  to  be  a.s  glorious  to  save  lives  at 
home  as  it  has  always  been  to  save  them  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Yet  Moses  gave  to  his  people,  and  through  them 
to  the  world  and  to  ad  subsequent  time,  the  leading  prin- 
ciples wbich  safely  control  the  discharge  of  this  essential 
and  unavoidable  function.*  The  principles  are  instan- 
taneous removal,  soinhined  with  instantaneous  disinfection. 

I would  blend  the  principles  into  one  still  more  general 
and  elementarr,  a violation  of  which  by  any  one  and  any 
where  inevitably  involves  us  in  peril  and  in  nuisance ; a 
violation  of  wbich,  therefore,  should  bo  defined,  and  dealt 
with  always  as  a statutable  offence. 

The  elementary  principle  I would  enunciate  is,  that  ex- 
crement once  voided  should  be  instantaneously  dealt  with. 
To  leave  it  to  pollute  the  common  air  is  a crime  against  the 
State  and  a sin  against  nature.  Such  a course  indicates  a 
criminal  inconsideratencss  in  the  offender,  and  is  an  unde- 
fliiable  hut  not  less  certain  source  of  injury  to  others. 

In  the  Bvstem  of  water-carriage,  excrement  is  instan- 
taneously dealt  with  by  means  of  removal.  In  the  tub  or 
p-vil  or  pit,  it  should  bo  ns  promptly  dealt  with  by  the 
absorbent  ashes,  or  the  more  disinfectant  dry  earth.  In 
(he  latter  system — I mean  the  dry  system — automatic  con- 
trivances are  not  essential.  Trouhte  must  be  incurred  in 
some  part  of  the  process  ; and  dirty  and  inconsiderate 
people  will  foul  and  spoil  the  best  arrangements.  Such 

Sersons  must  undergo  a course  of  correction  and  education. 

[y  assertion,  therefore,  is  this  : — that  excrement  deposited 
and  uudcalt  with  is  always  and  everywhere  an  injurious 
nuisance,  and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly.” 


Dr.  Fox  went  on  t.)  speak  of  the  satisfactory 
workiag  of  the  ash-closet  system  in  Cocker- 
mouth  during  the  last  five  years. 

A report  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Bnshell,  physician  to 
the  British  Legation  at  Pekin,  was  next 
noticed.  The  writer  says  : — 


"Pekin  is  fairly  well  supplied  by  water.  The  sewers 
intersect  the  city  in  a rectangular  network  and  open  into 
the  canals.  'Tho  wide  parallel  streets  have  a large  sewer 
on  either  side,  into  which  open  the  smaller  sewers  from  the 
lanes.  The  main  sowers  are  square  in  section,  of  diameter 
sufficient  to  allow  a man  to  crawl  through  them,  and  are 
constructed  of  large  bricks,  and  covered  with  a layer  of 
stone  slabs.  They  are  intended,  principally,  to  carry  off 
the  flood  of  rain-water  wbich  inundates  the  city  in  July  and 
August.  This  elaborate  system,  however,  is  all  but  useless, 
having  long  since  fallen  into  min  from  decay  and  neglect, 
Some  of  the  sewers  project  high  above  tho  level  of  tho 
roadway,  gradual^  worn  down  by  the  traffic.  All  are 
chronically  choke<fwith  animal  and  vegetable  debrit.  It  is 
the  common  practice  of  the  inhabitants  to  remove  one  of 
the  flagstones  in  front  of  their  houses,  and  to  throw  in  all 
the  refuse,  solid  and  fluid,  so  that  the  sewer  becomes 
merely  a focus  of  putrefaction.  The  putrid  contents  over- 
flow into  the  streets  after  rain,  and  in  dry  weather  are 
tapped  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  roads.  In  short, 
the  sewers  in  their  present  condition  are  not  only  useless, 
but  absolutely  prejudicial  to  the  public  health. 

Tho  only  detail  of  sanitary  work  which  is  at  all  efficiently 
performed  is  the  removal  of  fffical  matters.  Tho  fluid 
excreta  are  cither  poured  into  the  roadway  or  open  sewer, 
or  scattered  over  the  street  at  sunset  to  lay  the  dust ; but 
the  solid  excreta  are  most  carefully  collected,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  China,  for  use  as  manure.  They  arc 
removed  entirely  by  the  dry  method.  There  are  no 
cesspools  in  the  houses,  only  a shallow  hole  lined  with 
bricks,  which  is  emptied  daily  by  the  scavenger.  This  is  a 
regular  business  and  means  of  bvelihood  in  Chinese  cities, 
and  the  man  with  a large  wooden  tub  suspended  on  his 
back  by  means  of  a wide  noop  passing  over  the  shoulder, 
and  a long-handled  iron  scoop  in  his  hand,  is  a well-known 
figure  in  tho  streets.  He  does  his  work  as  a mle  gra- 
tuitously, passing  from  house  to  house  till  his  tub  is  full, 
when  he  carries  it  to  dispose  of  tho  contents  at  one  of  the 
depots  or  manufactories.  Another  man  wends  his  way 
along  the  public  highway,  where  he  also  is  able  to  pick  up 
a fair  livelihood,  for  the  common  Chinaman  never  scruples 
to  halt  by  the  wayside,  even  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  full 
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view  of  passers-by.  The  scavenger  often  digs  holes  in  the 
ground  of  the  more  retired  comers  within  his  circuit  for 
the  convenience  of  the  wayfarer  and  profit  of  himself. 

The  matters  collected  in  this  way  arc  carried  to  one  of 
the  depots,  whence  they  are  conveyed  outside  the  city  in 
wheelbarrows,  with  a central-wheel  of  large  diameter,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  wheel  a long  coarse  wicker-basket,  of 
the  estimated  capacity  of  two  cwt.  The  wheelbarrow  is 
driven  by  one  man,  wfio  supports  it  with  a yoke  over  his 
shoulders,  and  is  assisted  by  one  or  more  other  men 
dragging  with  a rope  in  front.  These  baskets  are  quite 
open  at  the  top,  and,  being  conveyed  through  the  streets 
at.  all  hours  of  the  day,  they  are  an  iusufferablo  nuisance. 
Within  the  walls  of  tne  city  itself,  moreover,  there  are  not 
a few  manufactories  of  manure,  and,  in  fact,  any  large 
vacant  piece  of  ground  is  usually  utilised  for  this  purpose. 
The  excreta  are  first  emptied  into  large  holes  dug  in  the 
ground,  then  spread  over  the  surface  in  a layer  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  constantly  turned  over  with  a spade  until 
they  become  thoroughly  dry.  This  process  takes  three  or 
four  days,  the  ground  being  dry  and  sandy,  and  tho  air 
remarkably  free  from  moisture  during  ten  months  of  the 
year.  The  manure,  when  dry,  is  piled  into  heaps,  and  sold 
retail  by  the  small  basket.  A ton  of  this  pandrelt*  is  esti- 
mated to  sell  for  about  Ifis.  of  our  currency,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  a month’s  wages  of  n labouring  man  in  this 
part  of  China.  It  is  a principle  in  native  husbandry  to 
apply  manure  to  the  plant  rather  than  to  the  soil.  The 
poudrefte  is  sown  with  the  seed,  or  supplied  to  the  root  of 
the  growing  vegetable  before  irrigation. 

Typhoid  fever  is  a rare  disease  all  over  China,  although 
typhus,  diphtheria,  scarlat  ina,  &c,,  are  rampant  in  the  large 
cities.  The  rarity  of  typhoid  may  be  directly  due  to  the 
svstem  of  the  removal  of  human  excreta,  preventing  the 
contamination  of  water.” 

Dr.  Chesskire,  of  Birmingham,  submitted  a 
paper,  in  ■which  he  said  : — 

" The  insanitarv  evils  which  have  occurred  to  the  health 
of  the  population  by  the  introduction  of  underground  or 
subterranean  drainage  are  incalculable,  and  call  for  a 
prompt  and  effective  remedy;  those  evils,  however,  would 
never  have  arisen  even  from  underground  drainage,  had 
the  drains  been  used  for  their  legitimate  and  proper  pur- 
poses,— I mean  for  the  conveyance  of  liquids  only.  'W  hen  i 
an  architect  designs  the  plan  of  a house,  by  means  of  traps 
and  gratings  he  takes  the  greatest  care  to  prevent  any 
solid  matter  entering  the  drams  ; but  when  he  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  watereloset  soil,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he 
allows  all  the  f'lecal  matter,  viscid  and  tcnaciou.s  as  that 
substance  is,  all  the  paper,  hair,  dishcloths,  and  other  solid 
matters  which  are  put  down  waterclosets,  to  pass  through 
the  closet  soil  pipe  into  the  same  system  of  drains,  in  the 
hope  that  tho  rainfall  will  come  to  his  assistance  and 
remove  them.  As  far  as  he  is  able,  he  takes  care,  by  con- 
necting the  roof-water  with  the  drains  through  the  spouts, 
and  the  surface-water  through  the  gratings,  to  remove  by 
water-pressure  this  filthy  mass  from  the  house-drains. 
But,  unfortunately  for  him,  ns  it  always  has  been  and  ever 
will  be  for  sewage  utilisers  of  the  modern  school,  the  rain- 
fall is  very  capneions  and  irregular  ; it  may  not  put  in  an 
appearnnee  for  a fortnight,  or  even  for  a montli,  during 
wdiich  time  the  collection  of  frecal  matter  in  the  houae- 
druins  is  enormous.  In  this  great  metropolis  I estimate 
during  dry  weather  in  one  week  that  about  1,200  tons  of 
fwcal  matter  are  collected  in  the  house-drains,  or  about 
one  ounce  and  a half  per  bead  of  the  population  per  day. 
lu  those  drains  this  collection  of  tilth  undergoes  putre- 
faction  and  decomposition,  generating  sulphuretted  and 
phosphoretted  hydrogen  and  other  foul  gases,  known  as 
sewer  or  sewage  gases ; and  it  is  those  gases  which  bo 
freely  and  so  continuall}'  escape  into  the  interior  of  houses 
through  the  various  waterclosets,  sinks,  lavatories,  and 
waste-pipes 

So  long  ns  tho  solid  portion  of  the  excreta  from  water- 
closets  is  cast  into  the  drains,  unless  an  arrnngemcut  can 
; be  made  nith  the  heavens  to  give  us  a continuous,  or,  at 
all  events,  a constantl)' repeated  rainfall,  so  that  the  house- 
drains  may  always  be  effectually  flushed,  so  long  will  those 
insanitary  evils  continue  ; but  if  the  solid  portion  of  the 
excreta  were  intercepted  and  retained  in  sealed  iron  boxes 
— sanitary  interceptors- as  I have  suggested,  the  drains 
and  sewers,  as  well  ns  tho  rivers  into  which  the  sewage 
flows,  would  be  relieved  ftoiu  pollution  to  a remarkable 
extent,  the  foul  gases  would  no  longer  bo  generated,  and 
the  solid  portion  of  the  excreta  would  be  put  into  a concen- 
trated and  portable  form  for  utilisation,  while  the  urine  and 
other  liquids  would  flow  freely  and  continually  away,  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  sewer’s  outfall  by  subsidence  and  filtration, 
and  ultimately,  when  clarified,  to  be  applied  to  the  land  by 
intermittent  downward  filtration  and  irrigation,  as  I have 
so  strongly  and  so  frequently  recommended.  If  we  could 
imagiue  a section  horuontally  made  under  London,  such 
section  to  pass  through  tho  house-drains,  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  lift  up  the  upper  portion  of  the  section,  we 
should  witness  a roost  revolting  sight,  and  tho  residents  of 
this  great  city  would  at  once  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
melancholy  fact  that  they  were  living  over,  and  almost  in 
the  midst  of,  a vast  series  or  network  of  cesspools  of  the 
vilest  description,  more  vile  and  more  insanitary  even  than 
the  old  middens  ; bad  as  those  middens  were,  those  nasty 
receptacles  were  placed  outside  the  houses,  whereas  the 
underground,  elongated  cesspools  of  the  modem  Irind  are 
almost  in  direct  communication  with  the  interior  of 
dwelling-houses.  It  is  not  in  the  main-sewers  where  the 
insanitary  evils  exist,  for  when  tho  solid  portion  of  the  ex- 
creta of  the  population  gets  into  those  channels,  provided 
that  they  are  sufficiently  capacious,  and  are  constructed 
with  a sufficient  full,  that  material,  under  the  influence  of 
the  rflinfflil,  escapes  quickly  into  the  rivers,  either  through 
the  storm  outlets  or  the  sewer  outfalls,  where  it  pollutes 
and  contaminates  the  rivers.” 

Dr.  Chesshire  concluded  by  describing  the 
arrangement  of  the  receptacle  he  had  devised. 
By  it  the  uiine  is  separated  from  the  ftoces,  and 
the  solid  parts  allowed  to  remain  and  accumulate 
until  the  box  is  full. 

"It  is  so  constructed  that  it  maybe  applied  either  to  a 
common  privy  in  lieu  of  an  ashpit,  or  to  a water-closet  at 
some  point  intermediate  between  the  seat  and  the  sewer, 
catching  the  excreta  of  the  household  and  retaining  the 
solid  or  valuable  portion  in  a portable  form,  while  the 
liquid  passes  away  into  tho  sewer,  and  the  drains  remain 
perfectly  clean.” 

Under  the  second  head  of  the  programme, — 
“ Progress,  if  any,  made  in  treating  water- 
carried  Sewage  since  the  last  Congress,” — 

Mr.  George  Hur.st,  of  Bedford,  contributed  a 


paper  giving  some  account  of  the  sewage  and 
irrigation  farm  at  Bedford.  He  said  that, — 

“In  the  town  of  Bedford  a system  of  water,  sewage,  nml 
irrigation  works  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  ten  years, 
which  has  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  Pre- 
viously some  imperfect  drains  polluted  the  River  Ouse,  aud 
the  greater  part  of  the  houses  bad  offensive  middens  and 
cesspools.  The  town  is  in  many  respects  unfavourable  for 
drainage,  lying  low  in  the  Ouse  Valley,  and  being  deficient 
in  declivities.  The  fall  in  tho  lower  parts  is  very  limited, 
but  the  disadvantages  have  been  successfully  surmounted. 
Tho  plan  consists  of  a main-sewer  into  which,  from  all 
parts  of  the  town,  lateral  drains  aro  discharged,  and 
at  the  terminus  of  the  maiu-sewer  it  empties  itself  into  a 
tank  16  ft.  deep,  so  that  an  artificial  fall  is  obtained,  from 
which  it  is  pumped  up,  and  distributed  by  pipes  over  the 
irrigation  farm,  which  consists  of  about  180  acres.  Tho 
pumping  and  irrigation  works  are  distant  a mile  from  tho 
town. 

The  town  has  a population  of  about  19,000,  and  from  the 
waterworks  receives  daily  35  ’,000  gallons  of  water ; the 
greater  part  of  this,  of  course,  passes  from  the  houses  and 
streets  into  the  sewers,  which,  in  addition,  take  a consider- 
able quantity  of  subsoil  drainage,  making  together  about 
700,000  gallons  daily  to  be  pumped  up  and  distributed  over 
the  farm.  So  much  of  the  subsoil  drainage  passing  into 
the  sewer  is  owing  to  the  maiu-drains  not  having  been 
made  water-tight,  which  is  certainly  a defect^  for  a subsoil 
drain  and  a sewer,  when  properly  constructed,  are  not  con- 
vertible, and  sewers  aro  intended  to  convey  offensive  fluids 
and  excremental  mutter  from  our  habitations,  the  ultimate 
disposal  of  which,  and  tho  rendering  it  perfectlyinnocu^s, 
has  been  considered  a question  of  difficult  solution.  Tho 
subsoil  drain  is  intended  to  convey  from  the  land  the  surplus 
water  that  it  may  receive,  and  may  properly  be  discharged 
into  and  supply  the  regular  water-courses.  _ 

So  large  a quantity  of  water  passing  into  the  sewers 
causes  the  manure  to  become  excessively  dfiuted,  and,  ns 
a liquid  manure,  it  does  not  contribute  so  much  richness  to 
the  soil  as  many  suppose,  and  what  fertilising  matter  it 
docs  impart  to  the  suud  is  soon  exhausted  by  the  rapid 
vegetation.  The  great  value  of  the  irrigation  is  nqt  so 
much  for  the  solid  matter  held  in  solution,  as  maiotaimne 
a constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  in  the  and 
seasons.  So  far  from  land  irngated  with  sewage  becoming 
surcharged  with  manure,  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  it  will 
bear  a considerable  quantity  of  solid  in  addition. 

The  laud,  being  near  the  town,  is  heavily  rented. 
Excepting  in  very  rare  instances  can  any  unpleasant  stncll 
be  observed  on  going  over  the  farm,  as  the  sewage,  passing 
immediately  into  the  ground  at  once,  becomes  deodorised. 

Tho  sum  expended  iu  engineering  works,  buildings, 
pumping  apparatus,  and  embankment,  was  25,00(i?.,  which 
was  borrowed,  to  be  repaid  with  interest  by  hall-yearly 
instalments  running  over  thirty-five  years.  It  would  bo 
unreasonable  to  expect  any  portion  of  this  sum  to  be 
obtained  from  the  profits  of  the  cultivation,  as,  although 
directly  paid  out  of  the  rates,  tho  public  is  fully  remu- 
nerated for  the  outlay  by  the  important  benefits  couferred. 
I’reviously  to  the  establishment  of  the  sewage  works,  each 
housekeeper  was  at  considerublo  expense  in  the  removal 
of  the  offensive  refuse  ni.atter,  which  may  be  considered  a 
fair  set-off  against  the  increased  assessment,  besides  tho 
improved  healthiness  of  the  town,  and  having  a clear  mag- 
niliccnt  river  flowing  through  the  town,  instead  of  a stream 
turbid  with  various  pollutions. 

The  production  of  the  land  has  been  extraordinary,  and 
it  is  admitted  that  on  no  irrigation  ground  have  more 
luxuriant  crops  been  obtained.  The  Italian  rye-grass, 
mangel-wurzel,  and  cabbages  have  been  a great  success, 
and  the  root-crops  generally  have  been  distinguished  for 
obtaining  prizes  at  many  agricultural  exhibitioua.  Pota- 
toes, parsnips,  and  other  succulent  crops,  have  been  culti- 
vated with  equal  success.  The  produce  has  been  sold  by 
auction,  and  has  generally  realised  good  prices.  For  a 

Eublic  body  this  method  of  disposing  of  the  crop  U.  ner- 
aps,  the  mo.st  satisfactory,  although  a private  individual 
might  possibly  turu  them  to  better  account. 

In  the  tant,  rags,  paper,  and  other  solid  matters  are 
intercepted  by  a simple  grating ; aud  tbc  sewage  is  then 
pumped  into  a cast-iron  tower  7 ft.  in  diameter  and  12  ft. 
in  height,  from  which,  by  gravitation,  it  is  distributed  over 
the  farm.  It  is  first  conveyed  through  covered  piping  to 
the  laud,  and  over  twenty  acres  along  ridges  by  a 9-iu. 
half-round  drain-tile,  which  is  sunk  into  the  ground.  Tho 
ridge  is  12  in.  above  the  furrow,  and  the  sewage-water 
running  over  the  tile  sinks  into  the  land,  very  little  reach- 
ing the  bottom.  The  other  fields  are  less  carefully  laid  out, 
but  are  watered  in  like  manner  from  surface  furrows  along 
thelijgher  lines  ; heavy  crops  are  regularly  grown. 

The  effluent  water  percolating  through  the  banks  on  the 
side  of  the  land  is  perfectly  clear  and  tasteless,  and  so  purified 
passes  into  tho  river.  Two  engines,  of  T2-hor3C-power  each, 
and  two  centrifugal  pumps,  are  employed  at  the  pumping 
works. 

The  length  of  the  main  sewer  exceeds  a mile  and  a half, 

; sufficiently  capacious  to  servo  as  a reservoir  during  the 
night,  and  has  a storm-overflow,  with  a self-acting  flap. 
An  excessive  rainfall  will  pass  without  trouble  in  the  night 
into  the  river.” 

Mr.  C.  N.  Cresswell,  barrisfcer-at-law,  read  a 
paper,  iu  -which  he  said  : — 

" The  opposition  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  "Works  to 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  was  disarmed  by  the 
introduction  of  clauses  specially  exempting  the  chiefest 
offender  from  its  operation.  Upon  what  pnneiple,  logical 
or  sanitary,  is  the  noblest  river  of  the  kingdom  thus 
doomed  to  perpetual  defilement,  and  the  metropolis  of 
civilisation  sot  above  the  law  of  the  land,  like  the  old 
‘ benefit  of  clergy  ’ in  tho  days  of  tho  Plantagenets  ? Is 
it  that  the  enormity  of  the  dereliction  takes  the  case  out  of 
the  category  of  sanitary  measures  ? or  that  a right  to  foul 
its  own  nest  has  vested  by  prescription  in  the  City  of 
London?  The  right  of  pollution,  and  the  impunity  of 
wilful  wa.ste  in  this  case,  is  the  creation  of  the  Legislature, 
and  a political  compromise.  Iu  others,  it  is  the  result  of 
sheer  apathy  andj  ignorance  combined.  It  is  othenvise  in 
the  North,  where  Slanchester  and  Halifax,  Rochdale  and 
Leeds,  are  grappling  boldly  with  this  pollution,  and  Pro- 
fessor Ansted  has  shown  us  that  it  is  more  economical  to 
keep  excreraentitious  matter  out  of  drains  than  to  separate 
the  diluted  sewage  at  the  point  of  outfall.  If,  however,  it 
be  found  impracticable  in  our  large  towns  to  dispense  with 
water  as  a vehicle  for  removing  fscal  refuse,  can  we  not 
learn  a lesson  from  the  analogy  of  nature  and  the  physio- 
logy of  the  human  frame  ? Solids  aud  fluids  are  poured 
into  tho  same  gullet,  aud  commingle  in  the  same  vessel, 
yet  they  are  separated  again  betore  discharge  by  the 
secreting  organs  of  the  animal  body ; which  things  are  an 
allegory  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  metropolitan 
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authorities,  who  were  careful  by  their  Act  of  1858,  both  to 
BCQuiro  the  powers  of  taking  lands  for  deodorising  sewage, 
ana  to  define  ‘deodorise'  as  including  the  separation  of 
‘solid  suspended  matters  in  sewage”  from  ‘the  liquid 
before  the  discharge  thereof.’  It  is  strange  that  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  to  give  efl'ect  to  these  important  clauses ; 
but,  says  Mr,  Norman  Bazalgette,  the  doughty  champion 
of  the  new  philosophy  of  waste,  ‘ The  cost  will  be  enormous, 
and  the  process  a nuisance.”  We  admit  the  cost,  but  cate- 
gorically deny  the  nuisance.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  a question 
of  comparativo  evils ; ns  to  the  latter,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  in  refutation.  Take,  for  instance,  Leeds,  which, 
at  considerable  cost  of  money  and  experimentation,  has 
ascertained  the  best  available  method  of  defecating  its 
sewage,  and  possesses,  if  only  it  be  willing  to  employ  it, 
the  means  oi  passing  wilhout  nuisance  a comparatively 
pure  efilucnt  into  the  river.  But  the  stream  flows  b_y  stifl 
foul  and  fetid  as  ever  from  the  upper  reaches,  changing  its 
hue  with  each  particular  dye,  and  polluted  with  the  refuse 
of  tanneries  and  cloth  factories.  What  is  the  use,  then,  of 
defecation  at  Leeds,  even  if  the  effluent  were  as  Apollinaris 
water  itself,  when  all  salutary  effects  are  lost  in  a maze  of 
filth  pouring  down  from  the  towns  above  it;  and  what  is 
tho  resulting  advantage  of  exacting  compliance  with 
sanitary  laws  from  one  town,  while  permitting  others  to 

J)ollute  the  same  stream  in  a geometric  progression  of 
ilthiness  through  its  whole  course,  above  and  below? 
Surely  this  is  matter  for  the  intervention  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  if  it  be  minded  in  all  loyalty  and 
thoroughness  to  do  that  work  which  the  Govarnmeut  alone 
efl’ectually  can  do.” 

Sir  Henry  Cole,  in  reply  to  a challenge  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Cresswell  to  point  out  a single  river 
which  had  been  relieved  of  its  sewage,  referred 
to  tbe  case  of  Burnley,  where  General  Scott’s 
process  was  now  in  operation,  making  cement 
worth  -IDs.  a ton  out  of  the  sewage,  at  a cost  to 
the  town  of  Burnley  of  2id.  in  the  pound  on 
the  rateable  value. 

l)r.  Syson  thought  that  Mr.  Cresswell  took 
too  gloomy  a view.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
ho  mixed  up  a crusade  against  water-closets 
with  the  subject  before  tho  Conference.  Surely 
all  who  sought  to  make  progress  in  solving  the 
sewage  question  must  be  eclectics,  ready  to 
adopt  varying  means  to  meet  varying  condi- 
tions. He  thought  that,  in  spite  of  the  wrong, 
headedness  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
there  was  much  cause  for  congratulation.  What 
would  greatly  conduce  to  a satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  tho  sewage  question  in  many  localities 
would  be  to  give  to  corporate  bodies  and  local 
boards  some  ready  and  speedy  way  of  acquiring 
land  at  a reasonable  cost  for  irrigation,  &c. 

Dr.  Chesshire  strongly  condemned  the  use  of 
waterclosets,  and  spoke  of  the  pollution  of  the 
river  Tamo  since  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son  had  persuaded  Birmiugham  to  adopt  the 
watercloset  system.  It  was  in  the.house-drains, 
not  in  tho  sewers,  that  sewer  gas  was  generated. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Hamilton  said  that  a Japanese 
author,  writing  eleven  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  said:  “The  disposal  of  slinking  fish  is  a 
very  difficult  and  serious  matter.”  The  same 
thing  might  bo  said  of  sewage,  and  no  progress 
would  bo  made  so  long  as  people  put  their  faitli 
in  any  one  particular  method  of  dealing  with  it. 
No  system  was  altogether  perfect,  and  no  system 
could  be  equally  well  adopted  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  J,  Bailey  Denton  submitted  a paper 
(accompanied  by  an  appendix  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Bailey  Denton,  B.A.,  describing  the  works  in 
detail)  on  intermittent  downward  filtration  as 
applied  at  Abingdon.  He  remarked  that : — 

” AbinE<lon  is  a favourable  instance  of  intermittent  filtra- 
lion  combined  wiili  surface  irrigation,  and  illustrates  what 
may  bo  done  in  many  instances  in  tho  Thames  Valley  and 
other  vallej-s  where  suitable  soils  exist. 

At  Abingdou.  34  acres  of  laud  have  been  prepared — 6i  for 
intermittent  filtration,  and  27i  for  surface  irrigation,  and 
the  total  outlay,  including  delivering  conduit  (pipes)  as 
well  as  chambers  and  distributing  earth  carriers,  cart-roads, 
barrow-paths  and  fencing,  wages  of  clerk  of  works,  and 
chnrgea  of  engineer,  has  not  exceeded  2,5501.,  or  an  average 
of  75/.  per  acre.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  laud  for  iuter- 
mittent  downward  filtration  did  not  reach  851.  per  acre, 
while  that  of  preparing  it  for  surface  irrigation  cost  over  701. 
per  acre,  including  in  each  case  a proper  proportion  of 
attendant  charges.  The  soil  of  Abiugdon  is  not  more 
suitable  than  that  of  Merthyr  and  Kendal,  yet  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  actual  cost  is  only  about  one-tbird  of  that 
represented  in  the  report  referred  to  ns  the  case  at  Kendal. 

The  deduction  to  bo  gained  from  the  mode  of  disposing 
of  sewage  at  Abingdon  is  that  where  intermittent  filtration 
through  suitable  soil  per  »e  is  adopted,  one  acre  to  a 
thojisand  people  is  ample  to  secure  a perfect  eilluent.” 

Mr.  Spencer  asked  whether  any  ferruginous 
matter  was  mixed  with  the  filtering  medium. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Bailey-Deutou  replied  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Cresswell  said  that  Sir  Henry  Cole  had 
pointed  to  Burnley  as  an  instance  of  what  could 
bo  done  in  the  purification  of  sewage;  but  was 
that  at  all  a fair  citation  ? Burnley,  a town  of 
60,000  inhabitants,  had  only  1,000  water-closets. 
The  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Bill , which  came 
into  operation  in  August  last,  was  almost  totally 
unintelligible,  and  was  therefore  impossible  to 
work. 

Dr.  Ainley  read  a paper  descriptive  of  Stott’s 
system  for  the'ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains, 
which  consists  in  connecting  sewers  and  drains 


with  the  furnaces  of  steam  boilers,  or  other 
furnaces  with  a strong  draught.  For  this 
purpose  tho  ashes-place  is  enclosed  by  a door, 
so  as  to  connect  tho  pipe  from  the  sewer  or 
drain  in  any  convenient  manner.  In  all  cases, 
however,  it  was  observed  that  the  connexion 
must  be  so  arranged  that  the  furnace  must  only 
receive  its  supply  of  air  to  suppoi’t  combustion 
from  such  sewer  or  drain,  so  as  to  bo  continually 
exhausting  the  sewers  and  drains  of  foul  gasos, 
which  must  also  pass  through  tho  fire  and  be 
consumed  or  rendered  harmless. 

The  author  then  went  on  to  detail  some  ex- 
periments which  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Angas 
Smith,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  efficacy  of 
the  system.  He  said  : — 

“The  first  eiperimont  was  made  at  West  Vale,  near 
Halifax ; tho  amount  of  air  passing  through  the  fire  was 
measured  by  the  anemometer,  and  was  980  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  The  question  then  was,  where  does  this  air  come 
from,  or  how  far  ? Tho  nearest  opening  was  seven  yards 
from  the  furnace,  and  the  furthest  3(X)  yards  away,  and 
between  the  two  points  were  fifteen  other  openings  or  open 
gullies. _ Down  each  of  these  gullies  the  anemometer  did 
not  register  more  than  about  20  cubic  feet,  but  the  fact  was 
abundautly  established  that,  iu  all  of  them,  remote  as  well 
as  near,  tnere  was  a down  current.  Tlie  whole  of  these 
gullies  were  then  made  up,  not  absolutely,  but  in  a rough 
and  ready  fashion,  aud  the  anemometer  placed  at  tho  ex- 
tremity of  the  sewer,  when  it  indicated  490  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  thus  showing  that,  with  well-trapped  gullies,  the 

effect  must  extend  over  a very  considerable  area 

Tho  Corporation  of  Halifax  then  took  it  up,  to  see 
whether  such  connexion  with  the  boilers  of  mills  would 
remove  the  complaints  of  bad  smells  from  certain  neigh- 
bourhoods. The  first  complaint  came  from  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  town;  it  was  loud  and  strong,  the  stench 
rising  into  some  of  the  houses  at  certain  times  being  un- 
bearable. Upon  investigation  the  cause  was  clearly  dis- 
covered, viz.,  tho  passage  into  the  sewers  from  several 
factories  where  wool  was  washed  of  the  residual  liquor  after 
the  soap  had  been  extracted  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
This  liquor,  I need  not  sav,  was  peculiarly  oU’ensive.  The 

S.fstion  then  was.— Shall  we  stop  the  business  in  which 
is  was  made,  or  shall  we  find  a remedy?  As  our  wish 
was  always  to  interfere  ns  little  as  possible  with  business, 
we  decided  to  connect  the  sewers  with  the  furnaces  of  two 
of  the  factories  ; the  result  has  been  that  we  have  not  had 
a single  complaint  since.  I ought  to  add  that  several  of 
the  complaining  houses  were  half  a mile  from  the  fac- 
tories  

A number  of  similar  cases  could  bo  added,  but  the  story 
is  tho  same,  viz.,  complaints  which  have  found  their 
remedy,  thorough,  effectual,  and  simple,  in  the  connexion, 
on  Stott's  principle,  of  tho  sewers  with  the  furnace  of  some 
factory  or  other  furnace  having  a strong  draught." 

Mr.  Allcock,  of  Sunderland,  said  that  a good 
syatom  of  sowers  was  of  no  use  unless  the  house- 
drains  were  properly  laid.  A great  number  of 
dwellings  in  the  suburbs  of  our  large  towns  were 
“ run  up  ” for  sale  by  speculating  builders,  most 
of  whom  paid  not  tbe  slightest  regard  to  the 
proper  laying  of  the  drains.  For  this  reason  he 
thought  tho  laying  of  tbe  house-drains  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  local  authorities  themselves. 
By  such  au  arrangement,  the  work  would  not 
only  be  properly  done,  but  it  would  bo  done  at 
about  half  its  present  cost  to  the  property 
owners.  The  speaker  suggested  a resolution  on 
this  subject,  and  undertook  to  draft  one  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Elliott  said  our  ancestors  very  wisely  kept 
their  privies  out  of  their  houses  ; hut  we  in  the 
present  age,  who  assumed  to  know  so  much 
more  than  our  forefathers,  brought  the  water- 
closet  (in  some  respects  equally  if  not  more 
dangerous  to  health  than  the  privy)  inside  our 
houses.  What  was  needed  was  that  all  water- 
closets  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  cut 
off  by  fresh  air  from  our  houses,  by  means  of 
open  lobbies  giving  convenient  access.  It  was 
also  important  that  all  water-closet  apparatus 
should  be  automatic,  and  capable  of  taking  care 
of  itself. 

Dr.  North,  medical  officer  of  health,  York, 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  transferring  to  local 
authorities  the  work  of  laying  the  house-drains, 
at  the  charge  of  the  property-owners.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  drains  passing 
beneath  the  floor  of  a dwelling-house  should  be 
completely  impervious,  for  subsoil  laden  with 
sewage  emanations  was  little  better  than  a 
cesspool. 

After  a few  remarks  from  tbe  chairman  (who 
pointed  out  that  in  his  opening  address  to  the 
Conference  two  years  ago  he  had  strongly 
dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  enacting  that  the 
house-drains  should,  for  the  reasons  mentioned, 
bo  laid  by  the  local  authorities),  the  first  day’s 
proceedings  of  the  Conference  were  brought  to 
a close. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  on  Friday,  thp 
24th  inst.,  when  the  following  resolutions  wore 
unanimously  agreed  to: — 

Moved  by  Mr.  Allcock,  aud  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Turner : — 

“ That,  iu  the  opi:iion  of  this  Conferenco,  the  benefit  to 
large  towns  of  a weU-deviaed  and  effective  systeiu  of  sewers 
is  very  often  entirely  neutralised  by  the  careless  and  im- 
proper way  in  which  the  house-drains  in  conneiiou  with 
such  sewers  arc  laid  aud  connected  with  the  soil  aud  waste 


pipes  of  the  house.  That  ail  drains  intended  to  be  e on 
neeted  with  the  sewers  of  a Sanitary  Authority  ought  to 
bo  made  by  such  Authority  (in  the  same  way  that  house- 
services  are  made  by  gas  and  water  eompatiies  to  their 
mains).  That  powers  as  extensive  as  those  contained  in 
the  11  & 12  Vict.,  cap.  113,  with  corresponding  duties, 
should  be  conferred  and  imposed  upon  all  local  Sanitary 
Authorities,  iucludiug  those  lo  the  metropolis.  That  the 
Society  of  Arts  be  requested  to  urge  these  views  upou  the 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board  by  deputation 
or  otherwise.” 

Moved  by  Mr.  Cresswell,  and  seconded  by 
Captain  Douglas  Gallon : — 

“ That  this  Conferenco  desires  to  record  its  opinion  that 
further  legislation  is  needed,  especially  with  regard  to  tho 
constitution  of  county  boards,  with  a view  to  strengthening 
the  local  government  organisation  ; and  authorises  tho 
President,  in  conjunction  with  tbe  council  of  this  Society, 
to  bring  the  matter  before  her  Majesty’s  Goverument,  in 
such  manner  ns  bo  and  the  council  may  deem  to  bo  most 
expedient.” 

We  must  break  off  here  for  tbe  present. 


BOLTON  INFIRMARY  COMPETITION: 
AWARD. 

From  the  thirty-seveu  designs  subniitted,  the 
building  committee  took  out  fourteen,  bearing 
the  following  mottoes  : — “ Thorough  ” (enclosed 
in  a circle),  “ Escuinpius,”  “ Simplex  Mun- 
ditiis,”  “Lancet,”  “Red  Cross,”  “Alpha,” 
“Light”  (in  a circle),  “ Sanitas  ” fa), 
“Health”  (enclosed  iu  a double  triangle), 
“ Light,”  “ Thorough  ” (enclosed  in  a triangle), 
“ Westminster,”  “ Health,”  aud  “ Sanitas  ” C^J  > 
and  these  were  referred  to  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
F.S.A.,  to  select  the  designs  to  which  tho  first, 
second,  and  third  premiums  should  be  awai'ded. 
Mr.  Barry  places  the  design  bearing  the  motto 
“ Red  Cross  ” first ; “ Sanita.3  ” (aj  second  ; and 
“ Thorough  ” third.  On  the  sealed  envelopes 
being  opened  it  was  found  that  the  first  premium 
(oOZ.)  had  been  gained  by  Mr.  R.  K.  Freeman, 
of  Bolton ; tho  second  (30Z.)  by  Messrs. 
John  Ladds  and  W.  H.  Powell,  of  Loudon  (tho 
latter  being  a nephew  of  the  Vicar  of  Bolton)  ; 
and  tho  third  (20Z.)  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Proctor,  also 
of  Bolton. 

Mr.  Barry,  at  tho  end  of  his  report,  makes 
the  following  general  observations  : — 

“In  concluding  my  report,  I hope  the  Com- 
mittee will  excuso  my  offering  a few  remarks 
upon  the  instructions  to  competitors,  and  which 
I should  have  ventured  to  submit  to  them  had  I 
been  consulted  at  the  outset. 

First.  I have  a strong  opinion  that  in  such 
cases  the  first  premium  should  not  merge  in  the 
commission  of  the  chosen  architect,  since  the 
labour  of  getting  up  an  elaborate  set  of  compe- 
tition drawings,  such  as  those  submitted  in  this 
case,  will  not  be  overpaid  even  by  the  amount 
of  tho  first  premium ; and  it  is,  besides,  a common 
experience  among  architects  that  beyond  settling 
the  main  principles  of  a design,  competitive 
drawings  are  quite  useless  in  the  eventual 
carrying  out  of  tbe  work.  Tho  planning  and 
arrangements  have  always  to  be  considered 
anew  between  a committee  and  the  architect 
when  chosen,  and  when  he  is  brought  for  the 
first  time  in  contact  with  his  employers  as  their 
confidential  and  responsible  adviser.  Even  tho 
architectural  design  in  a large  majority  of  cases 
is  frequently  quite  changed  before  the  work  is 
actually  commenced. 

Secondly.  I notice  in  the  instructions  some- 
thing of  an  intimation  that  whatever  the  coat 
of  the  building,  the  architect  employed  is,  under 
no  circumstances,  to  receive  for  his  services, 
from  first  to  last,  more  than  800Z.,  or  5 percent, 
on  the  outlay  contemplated  by  the  committee, 
viz,,  16,000Z.,  which  was,  I presume,  named  by 
them  having  regard  to  the  means  at  command, 
but  of  course,  could  have  no  reference  to  a 
design  which  was  indeed  afterwards  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  which,  if  approved,  might  be  carried 
out.  I assume  that  of  course  the  meaning  of 
the  committee  necessarily  must  be  that  5 per 
cent,  will  only  bo  paid  on  any  expenditure 
(whether  less  or  more  than  16,0001.)  which  is 
made  with  their  previous  sanction,  and  such  a 
stipulation  would  be  most  fair  and  proper. 

Thirdly.  I trust  the  committee  will  not 
hesitate  to  employ  as  their  architect  the  author 
of  the  design  which  shall  receive  the  first 
premium  (unless  indeed  some  moral  or  equally 
cogent  reason  to  the  contrary  shall  appear), 
remembering  that  in  all  cases  of  architectural 
competitiou  the  incentive  to  competitors  is  not 
the  premium,  which  can  seldom  do  more  than 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  producing  the  drawings 
sent  in,  but  the  professional  credit  which  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  a meritorious  design 
well  carried  out  by  its  author  and  identified  with 
his  name.” 
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THE  WATERWOEKS  OF  VERVIEES. 

About  five  Englisli  miles  from  the  G-ermau 
manufacturing  town  of  Eupen,  closo  to  the 
Belgian  froutlor,  three  miles  from  Dolhain,  the 
busy  suburb  of  Limburg,  and  nine  miles  from 
Verviors,  during  the  last  few  years  an  engineer- 
ing work  has  been  in  course  of  construction  of 
such  importance  as  to  be  styled  by  visitors  “ the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.’'  Beholders  are  not 
wrong  in  thus  describing  the  vast  undertaking, 
for  modern  engineering  skill,  aided  by  nature, 
has  hero  produced  a lasting  monumeut  of  human 
enterprise.  Wo  present  our  readers  with  such 
details  as  wo  have  been  enabled  to  gather  from 
a paper  of  Herr  Postdirector  Rutsch,  of  Aachen, 
a gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  district, 
and  the  author  of  a book  on  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eupon  in  its  geographical  and  historical 
aspects,  to  which  are  added  extracts  from  the 
history  of  the  former  dnchy  of  Limburg. 

The  idea  of  damming  up  and  collecting  large 
masses  of  water  for  special  purposes  is  not  of 
modern  origin,  and  found  formerly  practical 
application,  especially  in  hot  countries,  the  soil 
of  which  was  extremely  fertile  of  itself,  bat  tho 
productiveness  of  which  was  rendered  difficult 
by  a scarcity  of  water.  In  Europe  this  mode  of 
making  large  tracts  available  for  agricultural 
purposes  was  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  first  into 
tho  south  of  Spain,  and  later  into  France. 
Saint-Etienne,  in  tho  latter  country,  and  Ver- 
viers,  in  Belgium,  were  the  first  to  construct 
groat  hydraulic  works  for  assisting  and  raising 
a flourishing  branch  of  industry  still  further 
by  storing  up  water  or  conducting  it  to  a cer- 
tain locality.  Madrid,  also,  lias  made  use  of 
w’ator  for  such  purposes. 

The  manufacture  of  cloth,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
liminary treatment  which  wool  has  to  undergo 
before  being  made  into  cloth,  at  Verviers, 
requires  a large  quantity  of  pure  water,  which, 
after  its  use,  is  returned  to  the  river  in  a dirty 
state  unfit  for  further  utilisation.  This  evil 
naturally  increased  with  tlio  growth  of  the 
industry,  and  led  to  just  complaints  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Verviers  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood— complaints  only  too  frequently  heard 
also  in  this  country  from  tho  manufacturing 
centres.  This  grievance  could  not  bo  left  uu- 
attended  to  if  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of 
industry  was  not  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
emigration  of  tho  population  from  a place 
where  they  were  \inable  to  obtain  one  of  the 
pi’incipal  necessities  of  life, — water.  Experi- 
ments to  alter  this  state  of  things  by  improving 
the  Vesdre  (the  principal  river  of  Verviers,  and 
a tributary  of  the  Maas)  led  to  no  practical 
results,  or  contributed  at  least  very  little 
towards  tho  de-'-irecl  object  of  removing  the 
nuisance,  for  the  principal  reason  that  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  the  river  does  not 
contain  water  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  Belgian  Govemment,  consequently,  com- 
missioned, as  early  as  September,  1857,  M. 
Bidaut,  Chief  Engineer  of  Mines,  to  work  out 
a plan  by  w'bich  the  various  requirements  could 
be  effectually  met.  llis  scheme  was  submitted 
in  December,  1859.  M.  Bidaut  had  been 
guided,  in  drawing  up  bis  plan,  by  several 
examples,  one  of  which  w'as  that  of  Alicante, 
in  Spain,  tho  value  of  which  has  been  proved 
by  three  centuries,  utilising  the  principal 
features  in  drawing  up  his  plan. 

The  neighbouring  town  of  Enpen,  in  tho  in- 
terest of  its  similar  hut  much  older  industry, 
which  required  the  same  agency  to  raise  it,  on 
being  informed  of  the  scheme,  willingly  gave  in 
its  adhesion.  But  for  several  reasons  ih©  co- 
nj)eration  of  that  industrious  town  fell  to  tho 
ground.  On  the  one  hand,  the  amount  of  its 
contribution  was  considered  too  high,  the 
Prussian  Government,  on  being  applied  to,  de- 
clining to  give  State  aid  to  the  town.  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  serious  apprehension  to  which 
tho  fearful  Holmfirth  flood,  in  1852,  caust-d  by 
the  bursting  of  tho  Bibury  reservoir,  near  Hud- 
dersfield, and  then  still  fresh  in  men’s  memories, 
gave  rise,  was  still  further  increased  when, 
twelve  years  later,  and  when  the  Verviers 
scheme  was  under  full  discussion,  tho  Bradtield 
reservoir  broke  down,  and  flooded  Sheffield  and 
the  country  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  round, 
entailing  a loss  of  about  250  lives,  and  doing 
damage  estimated  at  327,0001.  This  latter 
disastrous  occurrence  had  a most  deterrent 
effect  on  the  inhabitants  of  Enpen ; they  de- 
clined to  participate  in  the  work,  and  their  co- 
operation was  therefore  relinquished. 

Meanwhile,  the  town  of  Verviers  had  had 
under  consideration  the  fact  that  a regulation 


of  the  Vesdre  above  the  town  of  Eupen,  and  the 
conduct  of  water  the  pollution  of  which  by  the; 
use  made  of  it  by  Eupen  for  manufacturing 
purposes  was  inevitable,  would  interfero  moat 
seriously  with  tho  object  of  Verviers.  For  thq 
latter  town  it  was  a question  not  only  of  obtain- 
ing a sufficient  quantity  of  water  all  the  year 
round,  bat  also  of  getting  it  in  a sufficiently 
pure  state.  Verviers  had  come  to  tho  resolntiou 
to  shift  for  itself.  To  this  it  should  be  added  that 
the  original  calculations  as  to  its  requirements 
were  erroneous.  Instead  of  3,000,000  cubic 
metres  (660,290.000  gallons),  11,GOO,000  cubic 
m&trea  (3, 2il', 000,000  gallons)  of  water  were 
wanted  per  year,  or  40,000  cubic  metres 
(8,800,000  gallons)  daily. 

A most  essential  condition  in  the  manufacture 
of  good  cloth  is  to  provide  a pure  water  free 
from  lime,  and  it  is  one  of  the  important  pecu- 
liarities of  the  place  by  which  the  manufac- 
turers of  Eupen  have  obtained  world-wide 
renown  that  tne  Vesdre  contains  only  such 
water.  The  Vesdre  rises  in  the  High  Venn,  and 
obtains  its  supplies  exclusively  from  the  layers 
of  peat  of  that  mountain  chain.  Its  throe 
tributaries, — tho  Hill,  the  Soor,  and  the  Gileppe, — ■ 
have  the  same  origin  ; tho  first  two  joining  the 
Vesdre  at  Eupen,  the  Gileppe  entering  that  river 
at  Goe.  The  Gileppe  was  selected  by  tho  town 
of  Verviers  in  carrying  out  its  scheme,  because 
it  not  only  rises  on  Belgian  soil,  but  because  its 
course  is  entirely  within  the  frontiers  of  Belgium; 
while  the  Hill  and  the  Soor  touch  Prussian  soil. 
The  Gileppe,  also,  was  the  river  nearest  to 
Verviers.  Those  I’easons  caused  M.  Bidaut  to 
take  in  this  valley  observations  in  1861  and 
1865,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  whether  tho 
quantity  of  water  brought  by  the  Gileppe  would 
bo  sufficient,  and  whether  the  formation  of  the 
valley  and  the  nature  of  the  rocks  were  suitable 
for  foi’ming  a vast  reservoir  ; whether,  in  fact, 
there  were  sufficient  guarantee.?  in  both  direc- 
tions. Tlie  results  were  submitted  by  M.  Bidaut 
to  tho  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  a report  dated 
May  8,  1868,  after,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1867,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  begin- 
ning tho  sinking  of  a shaft  and  of  galleries.  On 
April  19,  1869,  tho  works  for  damming  up  were 
begun  by  Messrs.  Braivo  & Caillet,  the  con- 
tractors undertaking  to  complete  them  some 
time  in  1874.  This  term  was,  later  on,  prolonged 
until  November  1,  1875.  On  May  9,  1875,  the 
sluices  were  closed  for  tho  first  time,  and  for 
the  first  time  tho  waters  of  the  Gileppe  began 
to  collect  behind  the  dams. 

After  the  difficult  problem  of  ascertaining 
what  is  the  height  of  largo  quantities  of  water 
of  a dammed-up  river  compared  with  a fixed 
annual  requirement  had  been  solved  by  M. 
Donckier,  it  was  necessary  to  find  out  whether 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  collect  the 
water  in  one  or  several  reservoirs.  Investi- 
gations have  shown  that  the  price  of  a cubic 
foot  of  space  is  considerably  reduced  by  the 
height  of  the  dam.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Gileppe  the  reduction  of  height  by  one-third 
leads  to  the  reduction  of  the  quantity  accumu- 
lated by  two-thirds.  Consequently,  calculated 
for  tho  several  places  separately,  a single  dam 
of  147  ft.  6 in.,  or  four  dams  of  95  ft.  each,  were 
required  for  the  accumulation  of  2,641,160,000 
gallons  of  water. 

The  sole  reason  that  could  have  been  urged  in 
favour  of  several  reservoirs  was  the  danger 
involved  in  constructing  dams  of  too  great  a 
height.  Bub  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  possible  bursting  of  one  of  several  reservoirs 
would  lead  to  similar  disastrous  consequences, 
in  so  far  as  it  would  prove  as  destructive  for  the 
walls  behind  it.  The  sudden  pressure  of  the 
water,  not  calculated,  would  be  sure  to  cause 
the  bursting  of  tho  other  reservoirs.  On  the 
other  band,  it  is  much  easier  to  find  a single 
locality  offering  all  the  guarantees  of  solidity 
than  several  of  them.  Besides,  dams  of  147  ft. 
6 in.  have  been  used  in  other  places.  That  of 
Alicante  exists  already  for  three  centuries,  and 
measures  134  ft.  6 in. ; others  are  known  of  164  ft. 
high.  The  selection  of  the  site  depended  upon 
the  firmness  of  the  geological  formation  and  the 
resistance  to  pressure  of  the  rock,  regard  being 
also  bad  to  the  fact  that  in  a narrow  valley  the 
dam  to  be  constructed  is  shorter  and  conse- 
quently more  capable  of  resistance.  The  dam 
closing  the  valley  of  the  Gileppe  has  a height  of 
154  ft.  Two  outlets,  1 ft.  Gin.  below  the  roads, 
hinder  the  water  from  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
embankment,  so  that  its  level  will  be  maintained 
at  147  ft.  6 in.  The  lake  thus  formed  up  the  valley 
by  the  clam  covers  an  area  of  nearly  198  acres, 
and  contains  2,693,744,708  gallons  of  water. 


Besides  the  embankment  wall  proper,  the 
principal  works  include  the  two  outlets  men- 
tioned, and  two  subterranean  galleries  for 
executing  the  water  conduits.  Each  gallery 
contains  a abaft  which  has  served  originally  in 
making  the  shore  cutting,  and  through  which  at 
present  the  dispositions  for  the  sluices  are 
carried  on.  The  galleries  leading  to  the  water 
conduits  have  played  an  important  part  during 
the  operations,  having  served  during  that  time 
for  carrying  off  tho  water.  Tlie  work  of  exca- 
vating the  galleries  preceded  all  the  other  works, 
partly  on  account  of  carrying  off  the  water 
during  the  progress  of  the  works,  partly  also 
because  during  tbe  operation  of  driving  the 
galleries  the  formation  of  those  rocks  which  en- 
close the  reservoir  could  best  be  observed. 
Those  works  showed  regular  vertical  layers  of 
sandstone,  slate,  and  psammite  in  the  proportion 
of  64,  19,  and  17  per  cent.  In  a single  locality 
up  the  valley,  and  distant  nearly  400  ft.  from 
the  left  gallery,  a poor  vein  of  lead  ore  and 
gravel  was  met  with. 

^Tho  embankment  wall  contains  on  both  sides 
a series  of  steps,  each  a foot  high,  which  form  a 
sort  of  stairs  of  communication  between  crest 
and  base.  The  summit  of  tho  embankment,  of 
a width  of  50  ft.,  serves  as  a means  of  commu- 
cation  for  tbe  two  shores  of  the  basin,  and  has  a 
paved  roadway  23  ft.  wide,  and  two  footpaths, 
each  13  ft.  wide.  Tho  sides  are  of  ashlar-stones. 
On  the  outer  edges  are  parapets  of  square  blocks 
of  masonry  21  ft.  G in.  long  and  2‘6  ft.  thick, 
with  a coping  of  ashlar,  distant  from  each  other 
42  ft.  6 in.,  the  intervals  being  filled  up  by 
wi’ought-iron  railings. 

The  principal  foundation-walls  of  the  em- 
bankment are  in  masonry  of  coarsely-hewn 
' freestone  and  rough  quaiTy-stone,  the  bal- 
lasting of  hewn  quarry-stone.?.  Tbe  abut- 
ments, which  form  tlie  base  of  the  embank- 
ment  at  the  junction,  are  in  ashlar  - stone, 
as  well  as  the  course  carrying  tho  dress- 
ing. Tho  cubical  contents  of  the  masonry  of 
the  embankment  amount  to  8,775,110  cubic  feet. 
The  ashlar-stones  are  so-called  “ small  ” granite. 
Tiie  hewn  quarry-stones  of  tlie  dressing  are 
taken  from  layers  varying  in  thickness  between 
1 ft.  6 in.  and  1 ft.,  and  ai'c  laid  alternately 
lengthwise  and  broadways  throughout  tho 
wbolo  wall,  or  with  2 ft.  and  1 ft.  4 in.  towards 
the  outside. 

In  place  of  a road  formerly  in  the  sole  of  the 
valley,  one  has  been  constructed  on  the  left  side,  , 
which  crosses  a stone  bridge,  ascends  the  left  . 
hill  alongside  tho  outlet,  and  then  follows  tho  ■ 
shore  of  the  lake. 

The  works  described  have  been  carried  on  at  : 
the  expense  of  the  Belgian  Govemment ; all  the  ! 
preliminary  works  at  tho  expense  of  the  town  i 
of  Verviers.  A subsidy  of  8,000i.  was  granted  I 
to  tho  towm  as  a part  of  tho  expense  incurred  in  i 
the  preliminary  works  for  the  regulation  of  tbe  ; 
Vesdre. 

The  aqueduct  which  carries  the  water  of  tho  : 
Gileppe  to  Verviers  commences  about  558  ft.  . 
from  the  base  of  tbe  embankment.  Its  width  i 
is  6 ft.  6 in. ; the  piers,  joined  by  vaults,  have  a i 
height  of  5 ft.  Tbe  aqueduct  runs  through  the  j 
district  of  Jalhay,  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Bor- 
chene,  passes  Goe,  Limburg,  Stembert,  and  1 
ends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verviers  near  Les  = 
Roches  in  a distributing  reservoir.  Its  whole  j 
length  is  Similes;  its  fall  is  3i  in.  per  mile.  . 
The  damming  up  of  tbe  Borchene,  the  waters  of  f 
which  are  taken  up  by  the  aqueduct,  consists  of  t 
an  embankment  wall  joining  tlio  two  sides  of  f 
tho  valley.  The  wall  measures  in  its  Ion-  - 
gitudmal  axis  108  ft.,  has  a breadth  of  9 ft.  3 in.,  , 
and  a height  of  19  ft.  6 in.  below  tbe  crest. 


The  ClosBC  Air  Escaps. — With  reference  s 
to  your  notice  of  tbe  “ Closet  Air  Escape,”  ' 
allow  me  to  say,  it  appears  to  mo  very  valuable, 
in  proof  of  which  I would  not  sell  my  tube  for  : 
lOOL,  unless  I could  procure  another.  As  an  o 
encouragement  to  invention,  it  may  be  added  J 
that  such  an  instrument  would  be  invaluable  in  a 
hospitals  for  the  use  of  patients  confined  to  their  i 
beds;  for,  by  having  the  tubes  caiTied  up  to  c 
tbe  roof,  they  could  inhale  the  purest  air  for  i 
hours  by  day,  and  even  in  the  night  when  ti 
awake.  They  would  thus  escape  in  a good  c 
measure  what  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Druitt  ' 
“ the  contaminating  air  of  the  wards  of  hos-  i! 
pitala,”  and  in  exchange  receive  the  powerful 
tonic  effects  of  fresh  air.  Patients  coining  out  i| 
of  a hospital,  having  been  discharged  cured,  3i 
have  described  their  feelings  as  almost  intoxi-  i- 
eating,  such  was  the  effect  of  fresh,  pure  air. — 0i  j 
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HADLEY. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

When  tlie  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
comes  to  bo  written,  and  its  social  features 
analysed,  not  one  will  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently than  the  growth  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  Victorian  ora.  By  the  public  schools  of  the 
Victorian  era,  we  mean  those  which  have  been 
created  during  the  present  reign,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  tho  five  older  foundations,  Eton, 
Harrow,  llugby,  Charterhouse,  and  Westminster. 
They  present  features  in  which  they  differ  con- 
spicuously from  the  two  first  of  the  ancient 
public  schools  of  England,  and  they  equally  are 
distinct  from  the  grammar  schools,  which  are 
likewise  of  very  ancient  standing.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  topic,  indeed,  to  follow  out  at 
some  length  the  causes  which  have  produced 
this  growth,  and  the  consequences  which  these 
new  educational  creations  bavo  produced,  both 
in  an  educational  and  iu  a social  point  of  view. 
Their  effect  in  diffusing  scholarship  and  educa- 
tion,  esprit  de  corps,  and  manliness  among  the 
middlo  classes  has  been  great,  and  they  have 
and  do  stand  as  ■witues.ses  that  gentlemanly 
feeling  and  scholarship  can  bo  combined  in  these 
smaller  educational  centres,  and  as  protests 
against  tho  luxury  which  is  becoming  so  marked 
a feature  of  the  two  great  metropolitan  schools, 
Eton  and  Harrow.  None  of  these  Victorian 
schools  is  more  worthy  of  note  than  that  which 
stands  at  tho  head  of  this  paper — St.  Peter's 
College,  Hadley,  founded  in  1817,  which,  to  all 
appearances,  increases  in  prosperity  and  in  use- 
fulness as  tho  years  pass  on. 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a spot  more  suited 
to  a .school  than  that  on  which  Radloy  College  is 
placed.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
range  of  hills  which  forms  tho  northern  boun- 
clary  of  the  Valley  of  tho  Thames  as  it  winds 
down  from  Oxford  past  Sandford  and  Nuuebam 
to  Abingdon.  Thus  climatically  it  is  admirably 
placed  in  a dry  and  bracing  spot,  freshened  by 
the  breezes  from  tho  Berkshire  downs.  Tho 
level  plateau  in  which  it  stands  serves  for  all 
the  athletic  exercises  which  ai’e  required  for  a 
school,  and  sinco  it  is  but  little  over  a mile 
from  tho  Thames  there  is  every  facility  for 
boating.  'J'he  nucleus  of  the  school  buildings 
is  formed  by  what  was  once  Eaclley  House,  the 
family  seat  of  the  Bowyers,  who  succeeded  to 
the  manor  of  Hadley  in  1792,  on  tho  death  of  tho 
last  baronet  of  the  line  of  Stonehouses,  who  iu 
their  turn  had  pui'chascd  this  property  in  1575 
from  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Abingdon.  It 
is  a fine  structuro  of  red  brick  with  stone 
facings,  and  built  with  admirable  solidity.  On 
tho  west  side  there  is  a fine  view  over  the 
Vale  of  Wliite  Horse,  with  tho  graceful  steeple 
of  Abingdon  Church  peeping  from  among  the 
trees  iu  the  middle  distance.  On  this  side  of 
the  house  are  a tine  suite  of  rooms  opening  on 
to  a terrace,  a large  central  apartment,  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  each  side,  which  serve  as  the 
dining-hall.  In  addition,  in  their  good  propor- 
tions they  are  noticeable  as  containing  a large 
quantity  of  old  oak  panelling,  and  the  centre 
room  contains  a mantelpiece  and  superstructure 
of  really  very  fine  old  carving.  Indeed,  tho 
whole  house  abounds  with  old  oak, — a very  fit- 
ting adornment  for  a school-house.  The  remain- 
ing  rooms  in  tho  house  are  occupied  by  the 
warden  and  his  fami!}',  or  by  some  of  the  under- 
masters.  Another  feature  of  some  interest  is 
the  spiral  stone  staircase  which  runs  from  the 
basement  to  the  attics  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
and  opens  on  to  tho  landings  of  tho  main  stair- 
case by  what  were,  in  all  probability,  at  one  time 
trap-doors  in  the  walls.  Now,  of  course,  it  is 
used  more  or  less  as  a back  staircase,  but  it  was 
.in  all  likelihood  at  one  time  a secret  staircase 
not  intended  for  general  use. 

It  w'as  of  course  necessary,  when  this  build- 
ing was  employed  as  the  centre  of  a number  of 
other  school  buildings,  to  devise  some  means 
whereby  it  might  be  connected  with  tho  other 
buildings.  This  has  been  done  by  means  of  a 
covered  passage  leading  from  the  south  side  of 
the  house,  and  connecting  it  with  the  chapel, 
the  schoolroom,  class-rooms,  and  dormitories. 
The  main  objection  to  a passage  of  this  kind  is 
its  temporary  appearance  and  inferiority,  from 
the  picturesque  point  of  view,  to  a good  brick 
or  stone  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
great  advantage  in  a growing  school  to  have 
ample  opportunities  for  expanding  as  more  ac- 
commodation is  required. 

This  passage  leads,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
chapel,  which  is  a plain  brick  structure,  oblong 
in  shape,  with  a high.pitched  roof,  coming 


to  a very  acute  angle  at  the  summit.  The 
most  noticeable  features  in  the  chapel  are,  first 
of  all,  the  fine  organ,  and,  next,  the  sculptured 
reredos  of  wood,  covered  with  gilding, — a very 
excellent  piece  of  wood-carving ; lastly,  there 
is  much  good  and  quite  modern  carving  in  the 
panels,  desks,  and  seat-backs.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  is  to  givo  an  appearance  of  harmony,  and 
even  of  richness,  to  the  interior,  were  it  not 
fur  the  bare  flatness  of  the  white  walls. 

Tlic  next  buildingwhich  should  bo  noticed  by 
tho  visitor  to  the  school  is  tho  dormitory, 
which  is  divided  into  a ground  and  first  floor.  It 
is  a large  and  very  lofty  building,  and  is  divided 
into  cubicles,  ranged  on  each  side  of  a broad 
central  passage,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a large 
window,  and  at  the  other  a main  door.  Each 
cubicle  is  separated  from  the  other  by  a wooden 
partition  about  7 ft-  in  height,  and  a curtain 
drawn  across  the  end  when  tho  occupant  is 
using  his  cubicle.  Each  of  these  compartments 
is  about  12  ft.  by  C ft.,  and  is  capable  of  holding 
a small  bed,  washing-stand  and  cupboard,  and 
tabic,  and  there  is  room  for  the  morning  bath 
by  the  side  of  the  bed  when  it  is  used,  whilst  at 
other  times  it  disappears  beneath  it.  There 
are,  of  course,  difference^  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  this  cubicle  system ; but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is,  wo  think,  the  best  system  for  large 
schools.  For  it  has  the  great  merit  that  it  enables 
each  boy,  however  young  and  however  low  down 
iu  the  school,  to  have  a place  where  he  is  abso- 
lutely and  completely  private,  and  the  greatest 
value  is  attached  to  this  privacy  by  every  boy, 
whether  of  a shy  disposition  or  not.  The  system  1 
of  rooms  in  which  two,  three,  or  more  boys  | 
sleep  takes  away  this  privacy.  A boy  may  wish  j 
to  go  to  his  room  to  read  home  letters,  and  what 
not,  and  he  cannot  bo  alone,  whereas  even  when 
it  is  not  permitted  to  go  to  tho  dormitory  with- 
out leave,  yet  when  there  tho  boy  feels  that  his 
cubicle  is  his  castle.  Thus  it  serves  as  a pro- 
tection to  weak  or  shy  boys,  audit  prevents  the 
ruder  and  rougher  spirits  from  developing  that 
spirit  of  teasing  which  so  easily  degenerates  into 
bullying.  From  another  point  of  view  it  is  a 
valuable  system,  for  it  enables  boys  to  sleep  iu 
a lofty  and  well-veutilatcd  apaitinent,  it  enables 
a uniform  heat  in  cold  weather  to  be  maintained, 
and  economy  to  be  practised  by  the  use  of  hot- 
water  pipes  laid  through  tho  buildiug,  and  it  is 
possible  to  have  a through  system  of  ventila- 
tion, — most  valuable  daring  the  summer  time. 
Added  to  this  it  enables  much  more  systematic 
arrangomeuts  of  a sanitary  domestic  kind  to  bo 
made.  There  is  no  carrying  of  water  into  one 
room  and  then  into  another.  There  is  one  large 
apartment,  with  all  the  apparatus  for  obtaining 
water  and  so  forth  on  the  spot.  Indeed,  when 
the  system  of  dormitory  cubicles  and  the  house 
system  come  to  be  compared,  it  is  obvious  that, 
from  every  point  of  view,  the  bouse  system  must 
go  to  the  wall.  Tho  real  system  for  a school  is 
undoubtedly  to  have  a dormitory  for  sleeping 
purposes,  a separate  set  of  rooms  for  studies, 
and  a house  or  houses  for  married  masters. 

But  to  pass  on.  The  next  room  to  be  noticed 
is  the  large  school-room,  which,  however,  may 
be  passed  by  without  further  remark  than  to 
mention  more  old  oak  panelling  and  tho  fact 
that  it  is  a long  room,  with  class-rooms  leading 
out  of  it. 

Another  building,  however,  shonld  not  be 
overlooked,  namely,  the  Gymnasium,  a large 
building,  or,  rather,  structure,  of  metal,  erected 
in  the  shape  of  a Latin  cross  without  its  upper 
end.  Thus  what  in  a cathedral  corresponds  to 
the  nave  forms  tho  exercising  part,  or,  more 
properly,  drill-space ; while  the  space  which 
answers  to  the  transepts  and  part  under  the 
central  tower  is  filled  with  the  various  gym- 
nastic apparatus,  such  as  ladders,  vaulting, 
horses,  and  so  forth.  The  whole  is  painted 
inside  with  bright,  cheerful  colours.  This, 
again,  is  a building  which  eveiy  school  should 
possess.  It  serves  on  some  occasions  as  a con- 
cert  or  banqueting  hall ; hut  it  is  always  there 
for  use  on  wet  days,  though  it  is  not  the  kind  of 
building  which  can  ever  be  used  without  some 
supervision,  as  boys  are  apt  to  play  dangerous 
tricks  with  gymnastic  apparatus.  But  its  proper 
use,  as  at  Hadley,  is  for  systematic  instruction 
in  gymnastics  in  regular  classes,  under  the 
superintendence  of  ilr.  McLai'en,  of  Oxford,  and 
next  for  use  when  required  by  individual  boys. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  buildings  which 
might  fairly  claim  to  be  noticed  if  our  space  per- 
mitted,  such  as  the  hospital  and  fives  courts  j 
but  we  have  sufficiently  indicated  the  main 
features  of  the  place  as  they  will  be  found 
amidst  the  large  elms,  the  drooping  laburnums, 


and  the  fragrant  lilacs  which  grow  so  luxu 
riantly  around. 

Certainly,  indeed,  these  modern  schools,  of 
which  we  have  taken  Radley  as  a very  favour- 
ablo  specimen,  have  many  advantages  which 
even  the  great  names  of  Eton  and  Harrow  lack, 
for  they  unite  at  present  comfort  without  luxury, 
abundant  means  of  athletic  pastimes  without  a 
sacrifice  of  tho  intellect,  and,  in  many  respects, 
as  in  the  case  of  Radley,  they  are  placed  in 
spots  where  the  fairest  of  English  scenery  is  to 
be  found.  Patriotism  is  composed  of  a number 
of  complex  elements, — love  of  relations,  of 
friends,  of  homes,  and  certainly  of  schools, — and 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  not  only  a love  of  a 
school,  but  a love  of  tho  country  and  a country 
life,  is  largely  increased  if  schools  are  sur- 
rounded by  that  gracious  and  pleasant  aspect 
which  the  landscapes  of  England  wear  from 
April  to  October. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  GAIETY 
RESTAURANT. 

An  exceptionally -difficult  work  of  buildiug 
construction  has  been  in  progress  at  the  Gaiety 
Restaurant  iu  tho  Strand  and  Catherine-street, 
during  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  and  although 
what  maybe  regarded  as  the  heaviest  jjortion  of 
the  work  has  been  accomplish  ed,  much  yet  remains 
to  bo  done  before  the  undertaking  is  completed. 
The  works  have  involved  tho  entire  rebuilding 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  structure,  including 
tho  main  outer  walls,  from  tho  basement  to  the 
first  floor  level  (a  height  of  32  ft.),  without  dis- 
turbing tho  upper  parts  of  the  fabric.  In  order 
to  effect  what  was  intended  to  be  carried  out  the 
upper  portion  of  tho  building  had  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  supported  on  needles,  with  strong 
uprights,  It  in.  square,  carried  up  from  the 
basement.  Above  these,  counter-needles,  12  in. 
square,  wore  then  erected,  with  the  view  of 
easing  those  below,  and  iron  girders  were  thrown 
across  tho  entire  width  of  tlie  building  at  the 
first-floor  level.  This  preliminary-portion  of  tho 
work  having  been  effected,  the  outer  walls,  from 
tho  basement  to  the  first-floor  level,  together 
with  the  whole  of  the  interior  walls,  were  cleared 
away,  the  whole  of  this  part  of  tlie  building 
having  been,  so  to  speak,  gutted.  The  work  of 
reconstruction  then  commenced,  the  Catherine- 
street  and  Strand  frontages  being  carried  up  on 
piers  from  the  basement,  supported  from  the 
street  level  on  blue  Peunant  bases.  The  piers 
are  in  white  Suffolk  brick,  built  in  cement,  and 
backed  up  by  east-iron  atauebious,  which  carry 
the  first-floor  girders.  These  piers  are  2 ft.  6 in. 
wide  by  2 ft.  thick,  tho  dimensions  of  the  win- 
dows between  tho  piers  averaging  14  ft.  in 
height  by  7 ft.  in  width.  Tho  piers  are  sur- 
mounted  at  the  first  - floor  level  by  shafts 
in  ilansfield  stone  at  each  angle,  with  carved 
Portland  stone  capitals.  All  tho  inner  walla 
having,  as  already  stated,  been  cleared  away, 
the  basement,  ground  floor,  and  first  floor,  have 
each  been  converted  into  spacious  apartments  of 
uniform  dimen-sions,  their  size  being  100  ft.  ia 
length,  by  33  ft.  in  width.  The  basement  is 
11  ft.  8 in.  high,  the  ground  floor  22  ft.  (to  effect 
which  a mezzanine  floor  has  been  removed)  and 
the  first  floor  to  the  ceiling  14  ft.  The  basement 
is  intended  to  be  fitted  up  as  a grill-room,  the 
ground  floor  as  a buffet,  and  the  first  floor  as  a 
main  dining-room,  and  each  of  these  several 
apartments  will  be  handsomely  decorated. 

Internally  the  upper  portions  of  the  building 
have,  to  a certain  extent,  been  likewise  recon- 
structed. In  order  to  extend  the  first  floor  to  tho 
same  dimensions  as  the  ground-floor  below,  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  inner  walls 
and  other  structural  portions  of  the  buildiug, 
and  in  place  of  these  the  building  at  the  second 
floor  has  been  strengthened  by  girdei's  weighing 
nine  tons  each,  with  strong  vertical  iron  shafts 
tied  to  them,  which  are  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  structure.  The  third  and  fourth  floors  have 
also  been  entirely  reconstructed  internally,  with 
great  strength,  iron  having  been  largely  intro- 
duced. When  completed  the  building  will  con- 
tain  a large  number  of  private  dining-rooms, 
ladies’  retii-ing-rooms,  and  other  apartments. 
The  works  have  included  the  removal  of  the 
original  principal  staircase,  from  the  ground  to 
the  third  floor,  and  in  its  place  a new  stair- 
case has  been  erected,  24  ft.  by  19  ft.,  which 
will  bo  approached  by  a new  entrance  in  the 
Strand,  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Gaiety  Theatre.  On  each  side  of  this  entrance, 
and  also  in  the  centre,  there  are  polished 
Aberdeen  granite  columns,  resting  on  blue 
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Pennant  stone  bases.  In  connexion  with  the 
works  several  hydraulic  lifts  are  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  food 
and  stores  to  and  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  Verity,  of  Regent-street,  is  the  archi- 
tect;  and  Messrs.  G.  Smith  & Co.,  of  Pimlico, 
are  the  contractors.  Mr.  Warbnrton  is  clerk  of 
the  works,  and  Mr.  Monday  the  general  foreman. 
The  cost  of  the  works  when  finished  is  estimated 
at  about  12,000Z. 


THE  TELEPHONE  HARP. 

SoMR  experiments  on  this  newly  - invented 
instrument,  made  last  week  in  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  some  agreeable  per- 
formances in  aid  of  the  Shakspeare  Memorial 
Theatre  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  have  scarcely 
received  from  the  daily  press  the  amount  of 
attention  they  well  deserve.  Before  alluding 
to  them,  however,  let  us  say  briefly  that  the 
entertainment,  which  was  originated  and  carried 
out  by  Miss  Kate  Field,  who  enlisted  in  the 
undertaking  a number  of  well-known  actors  and 
actresses,  proved  eminently  successful,  and  will 
add,  we  understand,  some  4O0Z.  to  the  memorial 
funds.  Passing,  then,  to  the  telephone  harp,  this 
was  played  in  Stratford,  say  120  miles  away,  and 
heard  in  the  Strand  ; we  heard  it  ourselves,  and 
the  whole  house  heard  it;  identifying  the  airs 
and  loudly  applauding.  The  use  of  the  wire  was 
afforded,  we  believe,  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company.  There  were  three  telephones 
in  the  theatre,  one  on  each  side  of  the  proscenium 
at  the  level  of  the  balcony  stalls,  and  the  third 
in  the  centre  of  the  balcony-front.  It  occupied 
about  eight  minutes  (after  the  inventor,  who 
addressed  a few  words  to  the  audience,  had  left 
the  stage),  to  exchange  signals  with  the  harpist 
at  Stratford,  and  then  the  music  began,  and  was 
heard  more  or  less  distinctly  by  the  whole  house. 
It  was  nothing  short  of  an  astounding  incident, 
but  wo  are  so  used  to  wonders  that  we  take  them 
too  much  as  a matter  of  course.  What  will  be 
the  practical  outcome  of  the  extraordinary  group 
of  acoustical  inventions  lately  made  no  one  will 
yet  venture  to  say.  In  their  history,  when 
written  hereafter,  this  experiment  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  must  have  a place. 


A NEW  PAROCHIAL  MISSION  HALL 
AT  NEWINGTON. 

Last  week,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Maclagan,  Vicar 
of  Kensington  and  Bishop  Designate  of  Lich- 
field, laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a new  paro- 
chial mission-hall,  w'hich  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  connexion  with  the  parish  of  Newington,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maclagan  was  rector  before 
hie  appointment  to  the  vicarage  of  Kensington. 
The  building  is  Gothic  in  character,  the  south 
elevation,  facing  the  church,  being  surmounted 
by  a gable,  beneath  which  are  three  large 
windows,  with  a range  of  similar  windows  along 
the  west  frontage.  The  materials  are  stock 
brick,  relieved  with  arches  and  bands  of  red 
brick.  Internally  the  building  will  have  an 
open  timber  roof,  ceiled  at  the  collars.  The  hall 
will  be  68  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  broad,  and  will  be 
capable  of  seating  400  persons.  Externally  it 
will  be  38  ft.  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  At- 
tached  to  it  are  a committee  and  class  room, 
and  on  the  west  side  is  a corridor  6 ft.  in  width, 
from  which  the  hall  is  entered. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Edward  Cutts,  of 
Southampton.street,  Strand,  and  Messrs.  Downs 
& Co.  are  the  contractors. 


To  Destroy  Worms  on  Lawns.  — The 

Journal  of  Forestry  gives  the  following  mode  : — 
Dissolve  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
a pint  of  hot  water,  adding  two  large  handfuls 
of  salt.  When  dissolved  add  nine  gallons  of 
cold  water,  then  water  the  lawn  with  a common 
garden  watering-can  through  a rose.  Nino 
gallons  will  go  over  800  square  yards,  and  should 
be  applied  immediately  after  rain,  when  the 
worms  come  up  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  application  will  make  the  worms 
appear  on  the  surface,  when  they  can  be  picked 
up  by  hand,  or  swept  up  with  a broom,  taken 
away,  aud  destroyed,  care  being  taken  not  to 
put  them  in  the  way  of  ducks  or  poultry.  The 
lawn  should  bo  well  rolled  immediately  after 
the  operation.  Lawns  done  over  three  times, 
from  October  to  March,  will  havo  a beneficial 
effect  in  keeping  the  worms  quiet  dni’ing  the 
summer  season,  when  lawn  tennis,  croquet,  and 
bowling  are  enjoyable. — C.  C. 


MR.  FERGUSSON  ON  THE  BUILDINGS  IN 
THE  HARAM  AREA  AT  JERUSALEM. 

We  are  enabled  to  reproduce  in  oar  present 
number  some  of  the  illustrations  accompanying 
Mr.  Pergusson’s  remarks,  in  his  recent  volume 
(noticed  briefly  in  the  Builder  of  the  4th  ult.)* 
on  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  other  buildings  in 
the  Haram  area  at  Jerusalem,  with  reference  to 
his  theory  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  identical 
with  the  church  erected  by  Constantine  on  the 
site  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  that,  there- 
fore, this,  and  not  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  is  the  true  burial-place.  With  the 
help  of  these  illustrations,  we  are  able  to  con- 
aider  a little  more  fully  the  facts  and  arguments 
upon  which  this  much-contested  theory  is  based. 

Almost  the  one  point  on  which  all  parties  are 
agreed  is  that  Constantine  did  build,  on  the  site 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  sepulchre,  a 
church  in  commemoration  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  that  in  order  to  uncover  the  site  of  the 
sepulchre  he  had  to  remove  a heathen  temple 
which  had  boon  built  over  it.  The  fact  of  his 
building  tho  church,  since  it  is  in  every  way 
probable  in  itself  aud  attested  by  historians 
(Eusebius  in  particular)  in  tho  most  positive 
manner,  there  seems  not  tho  slightest  reason 
to  doubt:  so  far,  there  is  a fixed  d’appui 
for  the  argument.  Most  of  those  concerned 
in  tho  question  (Mr.  Pergusson  included)  seem 
disposed  to  agree  that  Constantine  must  have 
known  the  truo  site  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
that,  therefore,  if  wo  find  out  where  he 
built  a church,  we  fill  up  the  gap  of  tbi-ee 
centuries  between  his  time  and  the  Crucifixion, 
and  have  arrived  at  incontestable  evidence  as  to 
tho  place  of  the  entombment.  Wo  are  hardly 
disposed  ourselves  to  regard  this  as  a necessary 
conclusion.  Three  hundred  years  looks  a short 
time  when  we  regard  it  over  the  long  perspec- 
tive of  centuries  that  separate  iis  from  tho 
Chiastian  era,  and  when  we  consider  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a modem  historian,  with  all  his 
resources  in  regard  to  literary  evidence  and 
records,  we  might  very  well  think  that  it  was 
too  short  a time  for  an  utter  falsification  of 
topographical  fact  to  havo  been  developed.  But 
if  we  consider  what  three  hundred  years  was  in 
those  days  of  tradition  and  credulity,  when  man- 
kind were  so  quick  to  believe  whatever  they 
wished  specially  to  believe,  and  when  so  many 
legends,  of  far  more  formidable  character  than 
the  mere  question  of  tho  site  of  a tomb,  took  form 
and  substance  in  less  than  a century,  so  as  to  be 
implicitly  received  and  accepted  as  historical, 
we  should  hesitate  veiy  much  to  accept  any  site 
as  unquestionably  fixed  merely  because  it  is 
proved  by  architectural  evidence  that  Constan- 
tine and  his  contemporaries  regarded  it  as  the 
true  site.  Tho  very  account  of  the  disclosing 
of  the  sacred  site  by  the  removal  of  the  heathen 
temple,  as  given  by  Eusebius,  is  so  obviously 
pervaded  by  enthusiastic  exaggeration  as  at 
once  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  reliability  of  his 
evidence  on  such  a point. 

We  allude  to  this  side  of  the  question  because 
we  think  it  as  well  that  there  should  be  a check 
upon  the  guosi-religious  feeling  which  has  turned 
this  into  a matter  almost  of  theological  or  eccle- 
siastical controversy,  accompanied  by  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  theological  ill-will  (not 
to  use  a stronger  phrase)  which  is  always  im- 
ported  into  such  arguments.  For  some  centuries 
past  the  building  called  tho  Chui’ch  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  has  been  accepted  as  traditionally  the 
successor  of  Constantine’s  building,  although 
every  trace  of  the  latter  had,  as  eveiy  one 
admits,  disappeared.  But  still  tho  site  generally 
has  been  accepted  as  the  correct  one,  and  conse- 
quently has  been  to  a certain  extent  a centre  of 
devotional  interest  even  to  those  who,  not  giving 
the  reins  to  superstition,  or  pretending  to  accept 
all  the  holy  places  aud  things  supposed  to  be 
included  within  the  walls  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
church,  have  yet  felt  a very  natural  interest  in 
regarding  this  as  at  least  marking  the  true 
burial-place  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  and 
therefore  the  centre  of  many  sacred  aud  endear- 
ing associations ; and  the  feeling  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Fergusson,  when  he  first  propounded  his 
theory,  was  not  an  archaoological  so  much  as  an 
eeclesiastical  and  religious  indignation  against  a 
critic  who  had  wantonly  endeavoured  to  shake 
the  faith  of  many  generations  of  men  as  to  the 
site  of  the  events  in  which  they  were  most 
interested.  The  two  moat  uncompromising 
opponents  of  his  theory  were  the  late  Rev.  Geo. 

* The  Temples  of  tho  Jews,  and  the  other  Buildings  in 
the  Haram  Area,  at  Jerusalem,  By  James  T'ergusson,  esq., 
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Williams,  a liigh-churcb  clergyman,  who  wrote 
in  tho  sentimental  manner  of  his  caste  in  regard 
to  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  Comte 
do  Vogiie,  whose  feelings  were  likely  to  be  still 
more  influenced  in  the  same  kind  of  direction  by 
tbo  fact  of  his  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion. He,  in  fact,  denied  that  tho  Dome  of 
the  Rock  theory  was  w'orth  controverting  at  all, 
characterising  it  as  one  of  those  theories  which 
“ one  does  not  refute.”  The  spirit  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society 
have  been  carried  out,  and  the  results  described, 
has  been  marked  by  a good  deal  of 
the  same  theological  tendency, — tho  desire  to 
find  facts  in  accordance  with  certain  accepted 
traditions.  But  so  far  as  tho  question  of  the 
place  of  the  entombment  is  concerned,  which  is 
the  chief  traditional  question  affected  by  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  theory,  it  appears  to  us  idle  to 
suppose  that  any  certainty  can  be  arrived  at,  or 
that  even  the  unquestionable  proof  that  certain 
remains  were  those  of  the  church  built  by  Con- 
stantino over  the  supposed  burial-j)laco  would 
prove  that  Constantine  was  correct,  and  that 
wo  had  arrived  at  an  unquestionable  topo- 
graphical fact.  The  time  is  too  far  removed, 
the  age  was  one  too  much  under  the  dominion 
of  credulity  and  excitability  of  belief  (if  one 
may  nso  the  phrase),  for  there  to  be  any  firm 
basis  to  go  upon.  The  wisest  thing,  therefore, 
is  to  quit  altogether  the  idea  of  the  reality  or 
unreality  of  any  sacred  site  being  affected  by 
the  controversy,  or  any  wound  given  to  any 
one's  religious  faith.  On  that  ground  there  are 
no  certain  data  to  go  upon  ono  way  or  the  other. 
The  question  betw'een  Mr.  Fergusson  and  his 
opponents  is  one  purely  of  architecture  and 
archajology  ; in  that  sense  of  no  little  interest, 
but  one  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion 
to  confound  with  questions  of  religious  faith  or 
of  what  may  be  fairly  called  credulity  as  to 
religious  topography. 

But  tho  fact  is  that  the  less  credulous  or  senti- 
mental  writers  on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
have  already  given  up  the  Church  of  tho  Holy 
Sepulchre  as  tho  site  of  the  entombment, 
simply  from  the  impossibility  of  reconciling 
its  position  with  the  narrative  of  tho  Evangelists. 
Wherever  the  scene  of  these  events  was,  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  it  was  not  within  the  city, 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  site  is  almost  unques- 
tionably within  the  city  as  it  existed  at  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
can  represent  the  site  of  the  tomb,  or  even  the 
site  which  Constantine  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  tomb,  since  in  his  time  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  were  data  sufficient  to  avoid  making 
so  complete  a mistake  as  to  take  a site  within 
tho  city  area  for  an  event  known  to  have  i 
happened  outside  of  it. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  i 
foregone  conclnsion  in  tho  case ; that  we  are  i 
quite  at  liberty  to  look  for  the  relics  of  Con- 
stantine’s church  elsewhere,  if  we  find  anything  ; 
which,  in  its  position  or  style,  suggests  such  an  i 
origin.  This  is  what  Mr.  Fergusson  asserts  ; 
that  the  building  called  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  i 
does  suggest. 

Of  the  two  principal  buildings  in  the  Haram  i 
area  used  as  places  of  Mahommedan  worship,  j 
the  one,  the  Mosque  El  Aksa,  is  an  obviously  ? 
Saracenic  building,  with  the  usual  plan  of  a £ 
Mahommedan  church,  — a parallelogram  with  b 
a flat  wall  on  the  side  opposite  tho  entrance  j ; 
the  other,  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  otherwise  called  d 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  an  octagonal  build-  . 
ing  with  an  octagonal  arcade  enclosing  an  n 
inner  circular  ai'cade,  from  which  rises  a dome.  ■. 
The  dome  is  obviously  Saracenic  in  form,  i, 
constrnction,  and  ornamentation.  But  the  e 
plan  of  the  building  is  such  as  is  never  known  14 
to  have  been  used  for  any  Mahommedan  place  e| 
of  worship  in  any  other  instance.  Tho  usual  \\ 
theory  has  been  that  both  were  erected  at  the  cj 
same  time,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  In 
century,  by  the  Mahommedan  conquerors,  who  1 
adopted  the  eminence  on  which  these  buildings  rj 
are  situated,  and  where  the  Jewish  temple  had  4 
formei’ly  stood,  as  their  peculiarly  holy  place. 
But  no  explanation  has  been  given  why  there  'rt 
should  here  be  a building  professing  to  bo  built  Ij 
as  a Mahommedan  church,  but  differing  entirely  j, 
in  plan  from  the  usual  form  of  such  a building.  .1 

Had  not  the  enclosure  of  the  Haram  area  d 
been  so  scrupulously  guarded  from  the  intrusion  Jij 
of  “ the  infidel,”  it  is  probable  that  the  correct- 
ness  of  this  view  would  have  been  questioued  \ 
before  now.  It  is  only  a comparatively  short  li 
time  since  that  Messrs.  Catherwoodand  Arundale  1^ 
contrived  to  overcome  the  religious  intolerance 
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if  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and  to  obtain 
termission  to  see  and  make  drawings  of  the 
acred  buildings.  Although  at  that  time  the 
ijtato  of  archaeological  knowledge  in  regard  to 
If.rchitectui’al  styles,  and  their  bearing  on  his- 
jlory,  was  much  inferior  to  what  it  is  now,  and 

i hough  Messrs.  Catherwood  and  Arundale  entered 
in  their  labours  in  the  full  conviction  that  the 
‘Mosque  of  Omar”  was  what  it  professed  to 
le,  even  they  seem  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
Classical  character  of  some  of  the  details  of  the 
)uilding  before  them.  But  in  the  present  state 
f knowledge  among  those  who  give  any  study 
0 architectural  history,  it  seems  impossible  that 
,ny  one  possessed  of  adequate  information  could 
ook  for  one  moment  even  at  the  two  small  and 
lot  very  exact  views  of  the  two  interiors  which 
ve  reproduce  * (see  illustrations  on  page  561, 
igs.  2 and  3),  and  not  at  once  repudiate  the 
dea  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  same  time, 
ind  the  same  hands  and  minds.  The  distinction 
s intensified  when  we  examine  and  compare 
ihe  enlarged  drawings  of  the  two  capitals.  If 
«re  are  to  suppose  that  Moslem  architects  at 
ihe  close  of  the  seventh  century  produced  that 
capital  (fig.  4),  we  had  better,  as  Mr.  Fergnsson 
suggests,  “ burn  our  books,  and  give  up  at  once  all 
idea  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  buildings,  either 
Gothic  or  Classical,  from  their  style.”  The 
capital  is  very  nearly  a Classical  one,  only 
modelled  in  a rather  stiff  and  poor  manner.  But 
in  the  other  drawing  of  the  capital  and  entabla- 
ture, which  we  are  able  to  give  (fig.  1),  we  get 
still  nearer  the  precise  date  of  the  work,  for  we 
here  actually  see  the  first  attempt  at  thickening 
out  the  upper  part  of  the  hell  of  the  capital  to 
give  greater  apparent  strength  for  carrying  the 
arch,  which  resulted  eventually  in  that  convex 
capital  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  Byzantine  architecture.  But 
the  block  above  the  abacus,  from  which  the 
arch  springe,  is  made  a strong  point  of  objection 
with  some  of  the  opponents  of  this  theory,  as 
being  a corrupt  feature,  belonging  to  a later 
date  than  that  of  Constantine,  or  anywhere  near 
his  time.  We  will  quote  iu  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
own  words  his  comment  on  this  part  of  the 
question : — 

“ When  ip  the  time  of  Diocletian,  architects 
first  began  to  tamper  with  the  stereotyped  forms 
of  the  Roman  Corinthian  order,  they  left  the 
comice  and  frieze  for  a long  time  pretty  much 
as  they  found  them.  They  pulvinated  the  frieze, 
— or,  in  other  words,  curved  it  outwards, — and 
carved  it  richly,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
figures  which  were  its  original  and  proper  orna- 
ment, and  they  omitted  some  details  of  the 
coruice ; but  the  great  alteration  was  made  in 
the  architrave.  When  using  arches,  as  in  the 
Court  at  Spalatro,  they  bent  the  architrave  as 
an  ai’chivolt,  round  the  arches,  leaving  the  frieze 
and  cornice  as  before  ; but  when  using  a trabeate 
or  horizontal  construction,  they  omitted  the 
architrave  altogether,  except  one  block  of  it 
over  the  capital,  and  afterwards,  even  in  arched 
construction,  used  this  block  in  order  to  give 
apparent  strength  to  the  capital  to  support  the 
ftKbes,  and  continued  this  practice  down  nearly 
To  the  time  of  Justinian.  In  his  age,  however, 
the  convex  capitals  enabled  the  architects  to 
•dispense  with  this,  their  fulness  being  snfficient 
to  give  the  requisite  appearance  of  strength.  In 
the  intermediate  period,  however,  the  architects 
almost  invariably  engraved  either  a cross  or  a 
Christian  emblem  on  this  d4,  or  cubical  block, 
as  in  the  subjoined  example  from  Thessalonica, 
dating  about  the  year  500  A.D.,  and  this  practice 
became  almost  universal  in  the  churches  at 
Ravenna  and  elsewhere.  When  the  Byzantine 
style  was  completed  under  Justinian,  the  d.6  was 
omitted,  and  the  cross  or  monogram  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  capita],  which  had  then  become 
convex  instead  of  concave,  and,  in  fact,  belonged 
to  a totally  different  style  of  architecture  from 
that  which  is  found  in  the  buildings  of  Constan- 
tine at  Jerusalem.” 

The  small  illustration  of  the  Thessalonica 
arcade  we  reproduce  ; but  we  believe  it  is  not 
•the  only  instance  to  be  found  of  a block  between 
the  abacus  and  the  arch  of  this  date  of  the  transi- 
tion  from  Classic  to  Byzantine,  and  that  there 
is  more  to  be  learned  yet  of  the  details  of  this 
singular  period  of  arcbitectnral  transition. 
In  the  mean  time,  any  one  who  will  recall  the 
well-known  bulging  outline  of  the  capitals  of 
St.  Sophia  and  other  specimens  of  complete 
Byzantine  architecture,  must  feel  at  once  bow 
^possible,  bow  absurd,  it  is  to  imagine  that 

* Good  photovrapha  of  the  iateriors,— and  they  are  pro- 
curable now, — place  the  contrast  in  far  more  striking 
'jght  than  these  small  engravings. 


these  capitals  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  were 
executed  after  the  Byzantine  form  had  super- 
seded and  obliterated  the  Classic  form,  as 


Arcade  from  Church  of  St.  Demetriue  at  Thenalcnica, 
A.D.  500—621), 

according  to  the  popular  theory,  they  must  have 
been.  Mr.  Fergnsson  was  iu  great  hopes  that 
when  the  marble  slabs  which  now  surmount  the 
capitals  of  the  intermediate  range  of  columns 
in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  were  removed,  and  the 
original  d6  e.xpo8ed,  the  Christian  symbol  would 
be  found  in  its  usual  place,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
question,  even  among  those  who  cannot  read  archi- 
tectural style  ; but  the  d4  turned  out  to  be  only 
a rough  block  of  stone.  Mr.  Fergusson’s  expla- 
nation, illustrated  by  the  drawing  (fig.  1)  we 
have  once  already  referred  to,  is  that  the  d4  was 
originally  cased  with  bronze,  as  the  soffit  of 
the  intermediate  entablature  is  still  covered 
with  bronze,  a supposition  which,  under  these 
circumstances,  seems  exceedingly  probable. 

By  those  who  cannot  read  architectural 
“ handwriting  on  the  wall  ” it  has  been  con- 
tended  that  the  peculiar  employment  of  the 
horizontal  beam  running  between  the  capitals 
and  the  arcade,  both  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
and  in  the  El  Aksa  Mosque,  is  an  indication  of 
their  being  the  work  of  the  same  hand  following 
out  the  same  idea.  To  those  who  can  place  any 
weight  on  such  an  argument  in  the  face  of  the 
other  differences  in  the  two  structures  it  would 
seem  scarcely  any  use  to  point  out  that 
Aksa  merely  shows  a clumsy  imitation  by  the 
Mahommedau  builder  of  a feature  in  the  other 
building  which  he  approved  either  for  con- 
structive or  ornamental  reasons.  The  real 
parallel  with  this  feature  in  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Lateran  baptistery  at 
Rome,  an  unquestionably  Constantinian  building, 
where  the  feature  of  the  continuous  beam  appears 
in  almost  precisely  the  same  form  as  in  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock.  Mr.  Fergnsson  gives,  however, 
another  very  singular  corroboration  in  a section  of 
a church  at  Bosrab,  extracted  from  an  engraving 
from  the  “ Syrie  Centrale”  of  his  adversary 
Comte  de  Vogiie  (who  is  thus  made  to  bear 
evidence  against  himself),  in  which  we  have  the 
columns  with  quasi-Corinthian  capitals,  with  a 
block  or  d4  on  each  abacus,  and  carrying  a hori- 
zontal beam  or  entablature  very  similar  to  that 
in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  only  that  instead  of  the 
arcade  springing  from  this  entablature,  an  arch 
over  each  inter-column,  a large  arch  is  carried 
over  from  angle-pier  to  angle-pier  of  the 
octagon,  flying  over  the  columns  and  entabla- 
ture, the  latter  being  stopped  by  the  jamb  of 
the  arch  at  each  end.  The  Comte  de  Vogiid 
himself  dates  this  building,  from  inscriptions 
on  the  walls,  at  A.D.  512,  and  Mr.  Fergnsson 
regards  it  as  an  improved  application  of  the 
method  of  design  and  construction  previously 
carried  out  in  a somewhat  less  logical  form  in 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  We  do  not  think  this 
follows  ; but  there  is  nothing  in  the  comparative 
architecture  of  the  two  buildings  inconsistent 
with  the  theory;  the  architectural  scheme  at 
Bosrah  is  undoubtedly  an  improvement  on  that 
of  the  Jerusalem  building,  and  undoubtedly  it 
belongs  to  nearly  the  same  phase  in  archi- 
tectural history,  and  so  far  is  strong  evidence 
on  Mr.  Pergusson’s  side  : but  his  argument  as 
to  the  approximate  date  of  the  Jerusalem  build- 
ing appears  to  us  quite  inexpugnable  even  with- 
out  this  assistance  from  the  adversary. 

Since  the  author’s  theory  of  the  prfe-Mahoni- 
medan  origin  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  first 
pi'omulgated,  however,  additional  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  matter  by  the  uncovering  of  j 
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the  exterior  wall  of  the  building.  It  was  known 
and  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  present  ex- 
ternal facing  and  the  painted  windows  were  a 
late  Saracenic  treatment;  but  in  1873  the  ex- 
terior tiling  was  becoming  so  dilapidated  that  a 
large  quantity  of  it  had  to  be  removed,  and  the 
ori^nal  wall  disclosed.  This  proceedingrendered 
vi.sible,  over  the  principal  range  of  windows,  a 
parapet  wall  with  a range  of  thirteen  small 
arches  on  each  face,  each  arch  springing  from  a 
small  shaft  with  a qaasi-Classical  base,  and  a 
capital  bearing  a curious  resemblance  to  the 
simplest  form  of  Norman  capital,  a block  with 
the  lower  angles  cut  away  in  a curve  so  as  to 
leave  a nearly  semicircular  plane  on  each  face. 
This  feature  is  engraved  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  its  appear- 
ance  at  once  suggests  the  exterior  gallery  so 
often  found  under  the  cornice  of  Romanesque 
churches  in  North  Italy  (especially  round  the 
apse).  That  it  is  not  Saracenic  building, — that 
nothing  like  this  is  known,  at  least,  in  any 
Saracenic  building, — is  obvious  at  once : the 
strange  thing  to  most  readers  will  be  that  the 
capital  of  the  little  shafts  so  much  resembles  a 
form  that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  eleventh  century.  Otherwise,  the  similarity 
iu  character  between  this  gallery  and  that  of 
St.  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  with  which  Mr.  Per- 
gusson  compares  it,  is  obvious  enough.  But 
there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  this  sup- 
posed peculiarly  Normau  form  of  capital  had  a 
much  earlier  and  more  Eastern  origiu.  The 
author  gives  a drawing  of  one  from  the  “ cistern 
of  Philoxenus”  at  Constantinople,  which  might 
pass  for  an  early  Norman  capital,  only  that  it 
has  not  the  projecting  abacus.  But  the  Christian 
character,  architecturally  speaking,  of  this  wall- 
arcade,  as  given  in  the  illustration  borrowed  by 
the  author  from  the  Palestine  Exploration  Report, 
is  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  even  so  much  as 
seen  drawings  of  Early  Romanesque  church 
architecture. 

The  whole  question  of  the  architectural 
history  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  seems  likely 
thus  to  have  a collateral  interest  for  architec- 
tural students,  in  suggesting  new  ideas  as  to  the 
date  of  origin  and  place  of  origination  of  some 
features  of  the  architecture  of  the  early  part  of 
the  Christian  era  ; and  this  is  so  in  regard  to  one 
very  interesting  feature,  the  pointed  arch.  For 
it  is  one  peculiarity  of  this  peculiar  building 
that  the  arches  of  the  outer  arcade,  in  spite  of 
the  pronounced  late  Classical  character  of  the 
detail,  are  very  slightly  pointed.  They  can 
hardly  be  called,  architecturally,  pointed  arches; 
that  is  to  say,  tho  pointing  is  so  slight  that  it 
does  not  aflect  one  as  giving  a character  to  the 
design,  except  when  seen  in  very  sharp  per- 
spective*; and  there  appears,  from  the  beet 
illustrations  we  have  been  able  to  collate,  to  be 
a slight  rounding  off  of  the  two  opposing  arcs  at 
the  apex,  rather  than  any  attempt  to  make  a 
tme  point.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  two 
sides  of  the  arch  are  struck  from  different 
centres  ; and  this,  taken  iu  conjunction  with  the 
detail  which  accompanies  them,  suggests  the 
question  whether  further  investigation  of  such 
remains  of  this  period  as  are  not  yet  fully 
exhausted  may  not  reveal  other  examples  of 
what  may  be  called  embryo  pointed  arches  in. 
late  Roman  bnildinga,  which,  like  these,  will  still 
further  emphasise  the  constructive  origin  of  the 
pointed  arch,  exhibiting  it  in  its  earliest  stage, 
as  an  effort  to  avoid  tho  danger  of  too  flat  a 
crown  to  the  arch  without  bringing  out,  more 
than  could  be  avoided,  the  appearance  of  the 
point  as  an  architectural  characteristic.f 

Admitting,  however,  as  we  believe  every  one 
competent  to  understand  the  argument  from 
architectural  style  must  eventually  admit,  that 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  in  its  earlier  remaining 
portions  a building  of  pre-Mahommedan  date, — 
and  probably  of  the  time  of  Constantine, — is 
there  equal  reason  to  believe  that  these  portions 
are  the  relics  of  the  church  built  by  Constantine  ? 
One  argument  against  this  is  that  the  sepulchre 
church  is  historically  recorded  to  have  been 

* In  this  respect  Mr.  Fercusson,  in  the  frontispiece  of 
hia  former  work  on  “The  Ancient  Topography  of  Jern- 
salem,"  did  an  injustice  to  his  own  argument  in  employing 
an  engraving  which  gave  the  arches  an  appearance  of  verv 
decided  point.  From  comparison  with  photographs  it  is 
obvious  that  this  was  a draughtsman’s  error  : the  point  is 
BO  slight  that  it  is  hardly  perceptible  when  the  arch  is  seen 
in  elevation. 

t ^Vhile  on  the  subject  of  the  arches,  we  may  call  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  the  arches  of  the  inner  arcade 
are  shown  iu  the  section  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  which 
forms  Plate  VI.  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  work,  but  which 
appears  to  be  nearly  reproduced  from  De  Vogfi^.  These 
arches  are  shown  with  a kej’stone  projecting  below  the 
soffit  of  the  arch,  which  is  incorrect  accormng  to  other 
larger  and  apparently  accurate  representations. 
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twice  destroyed,  burned  to  the  gi’onnd.  Mr. 
Fergusson  takes  his  stand  upon  the  reliability 
of  unconscious  architectural  evidence  as  con- 
trasted with  the  thousand  probabilities  of  eiTor 
in  Medieeval  history,  with  its  tendency  to 
exaggeration.  As  he  says,  the  alternate  pos- 
sessors of  the  building  have  involved  it  in  such 
a mass  of  contradictory  fables  that  it  would  be 
an  utterly  hopeless;  task  to  attempt  to  unravel 
its  history,  “ were  it  not  that  architecture  never 
lies,  and  that  art,  when  not  purposely  falsified, 
may  be  depended  upon  as  speaking  the  truth.”  • 
Any  one  writing  of  York  Minster  and  its  records 
in  the  spirit  of  a Mediaeval  historian,  would,  as 
probably  as  not,  either  say  or  leave  the  im- 
pression that  it  had  been  “ twice  burned  to  the 
ground.”  It  would  bo  interesting  to  ascertain 
whether  any  traces  of  firo  are  perceptible  on 
the  older  portions  of  the  Dome  of  the  Hock. 

But  the  probabilities  in  favour  of  the  Con- 
stantine theory  are  certainly  very  much  enhanced 
when  we  take  the  building  in  connexion  with  the 
smaller  structure  on  the  east  side  of  the  Haram 
area,  known  as  the  Golden  Gateway.  It  is  on 
record,  and  is  generally  believed  by  all  parties, 
that  Constantine  erected  near  the  Church  of  the 
Eesurrection  a church  (Martyrium)  in  memory 
of  the  site  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  that  he  built 
a sumptuous  portal  loading  to  the  atrium  of  this 
church.  Now,  the  Golden  Gateway  is  such 
a portal,  and  its  architecture  presents  the 
characteristics  of  the  ago  of  Constantine.  Some 
parts  of  the  structure  might,  indeed,  suggest  a 
slightly  earlier  origin,  for  it  is  impossible  to  look 
at  the  curved  entablatures  in  the  west  front  of 
the  structm’e  (the  small  engraving  of  which  we 
reproduce  from  Mr.  Fergusson’ s pages)  without  at 


Front  of  Goldm  Gatevay. 


once  recalling  Spalatro.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  this  feature  inconsistent  with  its  being  a little 
later  than  Spalatro,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  style  of  the  capitals  of  the  internal  columns, 
which  must  have  been  erected  at  the  same  time, 
is  a kind  of  conupt  Ionic  with  strong  Byzantine 
tendency, t so  peculiar,  indeed,  that  it  might  be 
put  considerably  later  if  its  date  were  not 
checked,  so  to  speak,  by  the  external  curved 
entablatures,  which  retain  the  principal  features 
of  the  Classic  entablature  nearly  intact:  and 
again  by  the  entablature  and  capital  over  the 
pilasters  in  the  interior,  which  also  we  repro- 
duce.  It  seems  astonishing  that  Comte  de 
Vogiie  and  others  should  have  put  this  building 
as  late  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  j a theory 
which  the  west  front  alone  seems  enough  to 
settle.  All  the  indications  of  its  architecture, 
taken  collectively,  appear  to  point  to  the  fourth 
century.  Mr.  Fergusson’s  argument  proceeds, 
that  as  it  is  obviously  only  a gateway  to  some 
important  building  or  group  of  buildings,  and 
that  as  Constantine  did  erect  such  a gateway  to 
such  a building,  and  this  is  in  the  style  of  his 
day,  and  we  have  no  other  explanation  of  its 
origin  or  meaning,  what  need  to  go  further  ? 
More  especially  when  it  is  found  in  proximity  to 
another  building  of  Constantinian  date  which 
also  answers  with  great  probability  to  the  pre- 
sumed character  of  another  structure  which  he 


• It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  onr  readers  that  theso 
remarks  refer  to  the  ancient  and  Pre-Renaissance  architec- 
tural styles.  But  so  ill-informed  are  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent Jerusalem  topopraphers  on  this  subject,  that  they 
have  actually  imagined  it  was  a sufficient  answer  to  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  theory  to  say  that  the  Saracenic  architects  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Itock  were  only  imitating  Classic  architec- 
ture, just  aa  modern  English  architects  imitate  thirteenth- 
century  architecture  : apparently  quite  unaware  that  this 
imitative  architecture  has  only  existed  in  the  modern 
eriod  since  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  revival  of 
temture. 

t It  is  remarkable  here,  again,  how  we  find  in  a portion 
of  these  capitals  a chanuelled  or  scolloped  ornament  re- 
markably similar  to  a weii-known  favourite  decoration  of 
Norman  capitals. 


is  known  to  have  built  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  the  two  together  becomes 
ten  times  as  strong  as  it  would  be  in  regard  to 
either  building  taken  separately. 

If  this  were  Constantine’s  gateway,  then  ex- 
cavation  should  show  some  remains  of  the  foun- 
dations, at  least,  of  the  basilica  to  which  this 
gateway  was  one  entrance.  Mr.  Fergusson 
thinks  these  have  been  found  in  some  sub- 
terranean walling  wliich  was  unearthed  during 
the  researches  of  Captain  Warren  on  behalf  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fnnd,  and  which  he 
considers  to  be  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
aisle  walls  of  the  basilica.  The  remains  are  in 
a parallel  line  "with  the  axis  of  the  Golden 
Gateway,  but  so  far  north  of  it  as  to  compel 
the  inference  that  in  that  case  the  gateway  was 
not  an  entrance  right  upon  the  atrium  of  the 
basilica,  but  only  to  the  enclosure  which  con- 
tained it.  This  removed  one  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  that  the  gateway 
opened  ” in  front  of  a broad  agora,”  for  which 
the  rapid  slope  of  the  ground  outside  the  Golden 
Gateway  left  no  possibility,  but  which  Mr.  Fer- 
gusBon)  now  places  inside  the  gateway  in  the 
space  where  he  would  formerly  have  proposed 
to  place  the  atrium  of  the  basilica,  which  ho 
now  removes  further  north  to  suit  the  line  of 
Captain  Warren’s  subterranean  wall.  All  this 
looks  perhaps  very  conjectural,  yet  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  it,  and  certainly  the  dis- 
covery of  the  wall  or  foundation  was  sufficiently 
apropos  to  the  theory  to  make  it  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  get  further  investigation.  Tliis,  it 
seems,  has  never  been  done.  The  discoverer  of 
the  wall,  who  had  no  interest  apparently  in  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  theory,  did  not  follow  it  up.  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  note  on  the  subject  concludes  : — 

“When  I found  he  hod  come  away  without  any  further 
attempt  at  exploration,  I,— fearinj;  that  expense  might  be 
the  cause  of  nothing  further  bemg  done, — wrote  to  the 
‘Fund’  through  Major  Wilson,  offering  them,  or  any 
one,  one  hundred  guineas  if  they  would  only  sink  a hole 
where  1 had  marked  it  on  plan,  Plato  V.,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  apse  was  there  or  not.  I am  afraid,  however, 
the  opportunity  is  now  lost.  In  the  pre.scnt  state  of  feeling 
between  Christian  and  Mahommedan  it  is  scarcely  likely  any 
digging  there  will  bo  allowed,  and  wo  must,  therefore,  be 
content  with  the  very  meagre  particulars  we  now  possess." 
UnlesB)]tbere  is  some  further  explanation  forth- 
coming,  we  must  say  that  the  neglect  of  such 
a request  from  such  a quarter  was,  to  say 
the  least,  very  much  to  be  regretted.  Wo 
do  not  see  enough  evidence  yet  to  prove  that 
this  was  the  site  of  the  Basilica,  or  that 
the  Golden  Gateway  was  the  entrance  to 
it ; bub  there  cannot  be  a question  that  the 
theory  has  sufficient  interest  and  consistency  to 
be  well  worth  a little  trouble  in  testing  it 
further ; and  if  the  apse  were  discovered,  in  the 
position  indicated  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  or  ever 
so  small  an  unquestionable  relic  of  it,  the  whole 
chain  of  evidence  would  be  complete,  and  the 
theory  irrefutable. 

As  to  the  question  whether  this  could  have 
been  the  real  site  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
entombment,  we  do  not  consider,  as  we  have 
before  said,  that  the  actual  correctness  of  the 
site  is,  as  a matter  of  coui'se,  involved  in  the 
question  whether  these  were  Constantine’s  build- 
ings. It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
Constantine  himself  was  correct  about  the  site, 
though  on  the  whole  the  probabilities  are  as 
much  in  favour  of  his  having  correct  informa- 
tion or  tradition  as  not.  As  to  the  probability 
of  tbe  site  per  sc,  it  is  at  least  more  answerable 
to  the  Bible  narrative  than  that  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  strongest  of  the 
objections  urged  against  it  is  the  improbability 
of  the  position  of  such  a locality  as  Golgotha, 
with  the  grisly  relics  and  associations  implied 
in  the  name,  being  found  just  outside  tlie  walls 
of  the  temple.  This,  no  doubt,  has  much  more 
force  with  those  who  believe  that  the  temple 
enclosure  occupied  the  greater  part  of  tho  Haram 
area  than  it  would  have  on  the  topographical 
system  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  whose  restoration  of 
the  temple  only  covers  the  south-west  portion 
of  tbe  area.  Indeed,  he  uses  the  proximity  of 
the  temple  and  of  the  Tower  of  Amtonia  to  the 
place  of  crucifixion,  which  his  theory  presup- 
poses, to  offer  what  is  unquestionably  an  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  interpretation  of  one  or  two 
facts  in  tho  narrative  as  given  in  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel.  The  soldiers  who  “mocked”  were,  he 
suggests,  not  the  regular  guard  who  might  be 
detached  to  see  the  execution  properly  carried 
out,  but  the  idle  soldiers  of  the  garrison  which 
was  quartered  in  the  neighbouring  Tower  of 
Antonia ; and  the  “ vinegar  ” was  that  which, 
when  mixed  with  water*,  was  the  ordinary  drink 
of  the  Eomau  soldiers,  which  a soldier  “ran” 


and  brought  from  the  adjoining  quarters.  The- 
other  suggestion  we  give  in  the  author’s  own 
words  : — 

“We  gather  the  Rameimpres-rionfrom  the  condnot  of  the 
priests  and  people  throughout  all  these  transactions.  They 
went  together  to  the  Roman  governor  to  clamoor  for  hw 
execution,  but  there  is  no  hint  that  any  of  tho  priests 
accompanied  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  was  fol- 
lowed there  by  a great  crowd  of  people  (jiroXv  7rX))0og 
roO  Xuoii),  but  the  priests  apparently  kept  apart,  and 
‘ mocking  him,  with  the  scribes  and  elders,  said,  “He  saved 
others,  himself  he  cannot  save.’’ ' Where,  then,  were 
these  priests  ? The  answer  seems  easy : they  were  looking  - 
on,  from  the  roof  of  the  northern  cloUter  of  the  Temple. 
There,  at  least,  they  could  easily  see  all  that  passed,"  ic. 
This  is  very  real,  and  shows  that  the  author  has 
some  of  the  qualities  that  would  have  made  him 
a good  historian  of  other  things  besides  archi- 
tecture. 

For  reasons  aforesaid,  however,  we  rather 
deebne  to  accept  at  this  moment  anything 
decidedly  as  to  the  precise  site  of  the  events  i 
connected  with  tho  Crucifixion.  Onr  interest  is 
with  the  question  of  architectural  history  which  • 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  raised  and  illustrated  in  so  • 
brilliant  and  persevering  a manner,  and  which  • 
not  only  seems  to  offer  a probable  solution,  of  a 
very  intex'esting  kind,  of  tbe  origin  of  two . 
remarkable  structures  which  are  hitherto  en- 1 
tirely  unexplained,  but  also  raises  collateral: 
questions  in  regard  to  the  transition  from  Classic  i 
to  what  may  bo  called  Christian  architecture,  i 
which  may  suggest  a good  deal  to  future  archi-  l 
tectural  students.  At  some  other  time  we  mayi 
endeavour  to  follow  out  the  theory  as  to  the  i 
plans  of  tho  various  Jewish  temples,  with  which 
the  bulk  of  this  very  full  and  valuable  book  is 
occupied ; but  we  feel  a more  immediate  interest  s 
in  the  portion  we  have  dealt  with  above,  becauses 
it  is  based  on  structures  which  are  actually  ini 
existence,  and  has  a more  direct  and  practical'; 
bearing  on  the  study  of  architectural  history. 


THE  TYNEMOUTH  AQUARIUM,  WINTER; 

GARDEN,  AND  BATHS. 

The  Tynemouth  Aquarium  is  about  to  boi 
opened.  Although  for  many  years  Tynemoutht 
may  have  claimed  to  be  considered  a watering-: 
place,  yet  she  has  been  such  only  in  a very: 
limited  way.  No  attention  has  been  given  tot 
the  need  of  improvement,  little  attempt  madod 
to  taka  advantage  of  her  natural  attractions^ 
and  the  accommodation  hitherto  supplied  tot 
visitors  has  been  insufficient. 

On  Tynemouth  Links  a group  of  buildings  is 
being  completed,  consisting  of  an  aquarium  and; 
winter  garden,  baths,  club  establishment, jj 
skating-rink,  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  style  I 
of  ai’chitecture  adopted  is  the  Italian  Renais-i 
sance,  and  the  buildings  extend  from  the  upperu 
level  of  tbe  Cullercoats-road  to  the  8ea-Bhore-*< 
The  length  of  the  main  faijade  is  336  ft.  Om 
either  side  the  grounds  will  be  planted  withtl 
pines,  tamarisks,  and  other  hardy  trees  anJjl 
shrubs,  and  meandering  paths  traversing  theii; 
slope  will  communicate  between  the  difierentif 
levels.  I 

Entered  from  the  road  between  Tynemouthtl 
and  Cullercoats  will  be  situated  the  wintered 
garden  or  floral  ball.  This  edifice  is  225  ft.  lon^ 
by  60  ft.  broad,  with  a mid-transept,  increasingiii 
the  width  in  that  part  to  72  ft.  The  sides  con-ii|| 
sist  of  a light  and  lofty  arcade  of  stone,  andri 
are  filled  in  with  glass.  The  roof  is  vaulwl 
shaped,  of  glass,  on  wrought-iron  ribs  andc| 
principals.  The  general  appearance  wiU  belj 
diversified  by  groups  of  statuary  and  fountains.ij 
Outside,  facing  the  sea,  is  the  upper  of  a seriesii 
of  terraces,  the  balustrades  of  which  will  bear; 
vases  of  flowers. 

At  each  end  of  the  winter  garden  are  thel' 
entrance-halls.  Above,  on  the  first  floor,  ara, 
the  library  and  reading-rooms,  tho  secretary’s?! 
and  manager’s  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  ara' 
card,  billiard,  and  smoking  rooms.  On  tho  third;! 
floor,  the  bedrooms  of  the  domestics. 

Tho  aquarium  includes  both  salt  andi 
fresh  water  tanks,  occupying  both  sides  of  theli 
hall.  A row  of  columns  divides  the  floor 
two  avenues. 

The  baths,  at  the  bottom,  are  not  yet  com-j 
menced.  The  sum  of  50,0001.  has  been  already:: 
spent,  and  30,0001.  more  will  be  required  to  I 
complete  the  design.  The  architects  are  Messrs.; 
John  Norton  and  P.  E.  Masey,  of  Loudon.  , 


The  Artisans’  Institute. — A soirde,  to  cele-;t 
brate  the  conclusion  of  the  fourth  session,  is  to  |i 
be  held  in  the  Hail  on  Monday,  June  3rd,  whem; 
Lord  Lyttelton  will  take  the  chair. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  HAKAM  AREA  AT  .JERUSALEM. 


2.  View  hi  Mosque  El  Aksa. 


1.  Capital  and  Entablature  of  intermediate  Range  of  Pillars  in  Dome  of  the  Rock. 


MflRlSZl 

A CiiLe  of  Scono 
Jl  Fillinifin  nf  Mixsonrv 
C Wnorton  Beam 
D Wooil  faced  vriDliBrou/.! 
E Cornice  in  Wood 
F Iron  Cpri;;!!! 


3.  View  in  Dome  of  the  Rock. 


6.  Capital  and  Entablature  in  Interior  of  Golden  Gateway. 


Capital  in  D-tme  of  the  Rock.  5.  Capital 


Mosque  El  Aksa. 


THE  TYNEMOUTH  AQUARIUM,  WINTER  GARDEN,  AND  BATHS. Messrs.  John  Norton  and  P.  E.  Masey,  Architects. 


THE  TYNEMOUTH  AQUARIUM  AND  WINTER  GARDEN 
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DISTEIOT  SUKVETOES  AND  DANGEROUS 
STEUOTURES. 

Sir, — I enclose  copy  of  letter  I have  recently 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  shall  be  pleased  if  you  can  kindly 
insert  the  same  in  your  next  issue. 

It  is  past  endurance  that  educated  members 
of  an  honourable  profession  should  attend  police 
courts  for  day  labourer’s  wages. 

Robeet  Walker. 


My  name  haTing  been  prominently  before  the  Board, 
with  reference  to  the  late  accident  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
it  being  erident  from  the  remarks  that  were  theii  made 
that  couaiderable  miaconception  exists  aa  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities,  as  well  as  emoluments,  of  district  sur- 
veyors, I beg  respectfully  to  solicit  your  careful  perusal  of 
the  following  statement  of  facts  with  reference  to  my 
district.  , , , 

When  I was  appointed  district  surveyor  to  the  parishes 
of  8t.  Martin-in-the- Fields  and  St.  Anne,  Soho,  in  January, 
1875,  I soon  found  that  though  the  duties  were  very 
onerous,  and  the  responsibility  great,  yet  that  the  income 
to  be  derived  from  the  appointment  was  practically 
nothing. 

This  results  from  the  following  causes  Both  parishes 
are  entirely  covered  with  houses  (with  the  exception  of  the 
strips  of  vacant  land  on  the  Northumberland-avenue)  and 
a largo  number  of  buildings  in  St.  Martin's  parish  arc 
Government  property,  and  exempt  from  the  Building  Act. 

The  principal  matters,  therefore,  that  come  under  the 
cognisance  ot  the  district  surveyor  are  dangerous  struc- 
tures, and  making  surveys  and  reports,  and  attending 
Police  courts,  to  give  evidence  with  reference  to  them. 
There  are  a large  number  of  these,  especially  in  the  pariah 
of  Soho. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  fees  allowed  for  this  class 
of  work  are  not  only  totally  unremunerative,  but  prac- 
tically in  many  cases  do  not  even  pay  the  expenses  out  of 


pocket, 

The  scale  of  payment  is  as  follows 
For  surveying  and  reporting  on  a dangerous 
structure  not  exceeding  live  squares  and 

two  stories  £0  7 6 

Exceeding  five  squares 0 10  0 

Every  additional  story 0 2 6 

For  attending  summons,  and  giving  evidence 

at  police-court 0 6 0 

Attending  on  adjourned  summons  and  giving 

evidence  0 2 0 

During  the  past  year  the  total  receipts  from 

nil  sources  in  my  district  were  207  6 9 

Expenditure 

llent  of  office,  clerk’s  time  making  up  and 
collecting  returns,  stationery,  postage. 


cost  01  DOCKS  aiiu  loriiia,  exuciisca  oi 
ladders  and  men  plumbing  dangerous 


Btracturcs,  4c 140  0 0 

Net  income  £67  5 9 


The  Building  Act  and  Regulations  of  the  Board  compel 
the  district  surveyor  to  keep  an  office  open  within  Lis  dis- 
trict, and  a competent  clerk  always  in  attendance,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  and  as  the  net  income  of  671.  is 
to  a large  extent  made  up  of  payments  of  small  fees  for 
dangerous  structure  surveys,  and  attendances  at  police- 
courts,  the  travelling  expenses  and  loss  of  time  connected 
with  these  practically  much  more  thau  swallowed  up  the 
•whole  income. 

As  regards  dangerous  structures,  they  occur  so  frequently, 
and  often  uneipoctediy,  that  I have  been  sometimes  called 
up  twice  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  police  telegrams 
within  one  week,  informing  me  that  waUs  had  fallen,  and 
requesting  me  to  come  at  once  and  superintend  the  shoring 
of  adjacent  property.  In  the  day  time,  this  is  a common 
occurrence.  As  the  district  surveyor  has  no  power  of 
entry  into  buildings  to  ascertain  if  they  are  dangerous,  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  when  any  structure  may  be  found 
to  be  iu  that  condition,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  a 
competent  clerk  should  be  all  day  at  the  office  to  attend  to 
any  dangerous  structure  notices  that  may  be  received. 
The  anxiety  as  well  as  trouble,  and  waste  of  time,  caused 
by  these  dangerous  structures,  is  such  that  none  but  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  them  cau  have  any  correct  idea  on 
the  subject.  I have  often  been  compelled  to  attend  at 
police-courts  on  adjourned  summonses,  and  iafter  waiting 
for  some  two  hours  for  the  case  to  come  on,  and  then 
giving  important  evidence  affecting  the  safety  of  life  and 
property,  have  received  for  my  trouble  the  handsome  fee 
of  2e.  6d. 

A dangerous  structure  notice  usually  involves  the  fol- 
lowing A survey  and  report  to  the  Board,  and  generaUy 
two  or  throe  inspections,  to  see  whether  the  property  is 
properly  shored,  and  often  the  expenses  of  sending  men  to 
plumb  the  premises  before  reporting,  writing  the  Board 
with  reference  to  the  shoring,  aiicT  giving  sketch  aud 
instmetions  what  shores  are  to  be  fixed,  measuring  up  the 
contractor’s  shoring,  and  checking  and  certifying  his 
account,  and  attenmng  the  police-court,  and  giving  evi- 
dence, sometimes  two,  three,  or  even  more  times,  and  often 
waiting  until  the  case  comes  on,  generally  writing  to  the 
owners  two  or  three  times,  or  seeing  them  when  they  call 
at  the  office,  aud  very  often  seeing  the  surveyors  to  both 
leaseholders  and  freenolders,  and  writing  answers  to  their 
letters,  the  average  fee  for  all  the  above  work  being  seldom 
over  \l.,  often  less,  and  I have  frequently  in  these  eases 
spent  more  in  cab-lure  when  summoned  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  aud  for  cost  of  plumbing  the  premises,  than  the 
whole  fee  allowed  by  the  Board. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  works  in  my  district  consists  of 
these  dangerous  structures,  this  part  of  my  duty  is  not 
only  totaUy  nnremuiierative,  but  practically  a aerious 
money  loss,  apart  from  the  responsibility  attached  to  it. 
As  a suecimeu,  I may  mention  that  some  time  ago  I 
reported  on  the  safety  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  after  about 
156  ft.  of  external  stoue  coniice  had  fallen  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  the  night ; and  that  though  I was  four  hours 
carefully  inspecting  the  whole  fabric,  and  compelled  the 
owners  to  spend  a large  amount  of  money  to  render  it  safe, 
and  met  the  architects  to  both  the  lessees  and  sub-lessees 
several  times,  aud  attended  on  five  separate  occasions  at 
the  building,  as  well  as  directed  the  erection  of  the  shoring, 
and  checked  the  contractor’s  account,  yet  the  only  fee  I 
received  for  all  this  was  li.  7s.  6d.  Jhave  lately  had  a 
still  more  serious  case  at  the  Echo  printing  office,  Strand. 

The  small  fees  charged  the  pubhc  for  these  services  are 
practically  a direct  encouragement  to  recklessness,  and  a 


premium  or  them  to  allow  their  buildings  to  fall  nto  a 
ruinous  condition.  The  remark  is  constantly  made  ^ 
when  J remonstrate  with  owners  on  the  wickedness  and  folly 
of  allowing  walls,  and  especially  foundations  to  piers,  fy 
fall  into  a condition  dangerous  to  the  inmates  of  their 
houses,  that  they  find  it  cheaper  to  wait  till  the  diatnet 
surveyor  conies  with  the  order  of  the  Board  to  survey  them, 
as  his  services  practicaUy  cost  them  nothing,  whereas  an 
architect  would  charge  three  to  five  guineas  for  a report  on 
their  buildings, 

The  Building  .4.ct,  section  69,  says  that  the  district  sur- 
veyor ahull  report  to  the  Board  any  information  he  may 
receive  with  regard  to  dangerous  structures ; but  the 
general  idea  in  the  public  mind,  I find,  38_  that  the  district 
surveyor  is  a Idnd  of  guardian  angel  of  builffing  structures, 
watching  over  the  whole  of  his  parish,  who,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  the  jury  at  the  late  inquest,  should  make  every  one 
safe  (even  when,  by  their  own  folly,  the  owners  allow  their 
buildings  to  fall  into  decay),  and  though  the  district  sur- 
veyor has  no  legal  power  to  enter  them. 

1 have  recently  ^d  under  mv  notice  two  singular  in- 
stances of  the  extent  to  which  this  impression  pervades  all 
classes.  _ 

I condemned  part  of  an  old  house  in  Greek-street,  Soho, 
as  dangerous.  The  fee  for  this  would  be  about  15s.  I 
received,  shortly  afterwards,  a notice  of  commencement  of 
works,  from  Mr.  Whiteley,  of  Westboume-grove  (who  has 
recently  added  to  his  other  vocationa  that  of  practical 
builder),  and  a request  that  I would  instruct  his  foreman 
how  much  of  the  old  building  to  take  down,  aud  what  to 
do  to  make  it  safe ; in  fact,  tor  the  above  sum,  to  act  as 
consulting  architect  to  a building  where  no  surveyor  was 
enmloyed. 

The  same  week  the  proprietor  of  the  Echo  newspaper 
sent  word  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  his  own 
printiug-ofTice  was  dangerous,  and  upon  my  inspecting  the 

E remises,  he  informed  me  ho  considered  it  my  duty  to  tell 
im  what  to  do  to  make  his  building  safe ; of  course,  I 
could  merely  condemn  it,  and  he  has  since  found  it  neces- 
sary, from  the  extremely  dangerous  condition  into  which  it 
had  fallen,  to  call  in  the  services  of  two  eminent  architects 
to  advise  him. 

As  regards  new  buildings,  my  case  is  even  still  more 
singular  ; there  ore  very  few  new  buildings  erected  in  the 
district ; la.st  year  there  were  only  live,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally very  large  structures  requiring  great  care  and  judg- 
ment in  their  erection,  and  prineipalfy  supported  by 
scientific  iron  construction.  The  Building  Act  specifies 
that  no  fee  for  a new  building  shall  exceed  101. ; there  are 
two  buildings  now  erecting  in  my  district,  the  cost  of  each 
ofwhichisover80,000L,  so  that  practically  I receive  for 
superintending  these  works  the  sura  of  29,  6d.  per  1,OOOL 
worth  of  work  done.  A broker  would  charge  ten  times  this 
sum  for  nierelv  transferring  the  same  amount  of  Bauk 
Stock.  The  absurdity  of  the  remuneration  is,  however, 
better  shown  by  the  fact,  that  if  the  outlay  on  these  build- 
ings was  in  the  suburbs  it  would  probably  represent  about 
206  houses,  the  fees  on  which  would  be  about  6007.,  yet 
practically,  the  responsibility,  trouble,  and  anxiety  in 
overlooking  the  large  buildings  I speak  of  is  really  much 
greater  than  it  would  be  with  regard  to  the  200  ordinary 
houses.  An  assistant  could  render  great  help  in  the  latter 
case,  hilt  with  respect  to  the  former  the  district  surveyor 
must  do  all  the  work  himself,  so  that  the  fact  remains  that 
for  the  sum  of  3d.  percent,  the  district  surveyor  is  assumed 
to  a great  extent  to  be  responsible  in  these  cases  for  any 
blunders  of  construction,  or  in  the  execution  of  the  work, 
aud  also  all  scamping  alike  of  workmen,  foremen,  and  con- 
tractors ; while  he  has  always  hanging  over  him  the  con- 
tingency of  a verffict  of  manslaughter  from  an  ignorant 
coroner's  jury,  with  the  chance  of  spending  a night  in  a 
common  gaol.  This  fate,  I understand,  I only  escaped  at 
the  late  inquest  because  two  of  the  jury,  having  somewhat 
clearer  views  than  their  fellows,  compromised  the  matter 
by  blaming  me  for  allowing  other  people  to  do  what  I had 
no  legal  power  to  prevent,  while  they  passed  no  opinion 

whatever  on  the  actual  authors  of  the  failure. 

As  an  architect,  I can,  I believe,  confidently  refer  to  the 
numerous  buildings  already  erected  under  my  superintend- 
ence in  testimony  of  my  professional  character  aud  ability ; 
and  I wish  to  submit  most  respectfully  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  the  foUovring  facts,  founded  on  my  experience 
as  a district  surveyor ; — 

Ist.  That  no  district,  so  small  ns  mine  especially,  where 
the  duties  consist  almost  entirely  of  condemning  dangerous 
structures,  can  be  profitably  or  properly  worked,  even 
thoQgh  the  outlay  be  more  than  the  receipts.  The  only 
really  efficient  waj"  to  work  a district  is  mr  the  district 
surveyor  to  make  a point  of  seeing  every  building  or  alte- 
ration himself,  both  at  its  commencement  and  close ; but  it 
is  also  essential  thatheshould  have  acompetent  assistant, 
who  should  make  it  his  duty  to  call  at  the  buildings  fre- 
quently, and  when  not  expected,  in  order  to_ detect  irregu- 
larities and  report  same  to  his  effief.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  district  surveyor  to  do  all  this  himself,  nor  is  it,  for 
many  reasons,  desirable  he  should  always  be  his  own  de- 
tective. At  a low  computation,  for  even  a small  district  to 
he  managed  on  this  plan,  the  office  expenses  cannot  be  less 
than  2007. 

2nd.  I also  respectfully  submit,  that  the  present  fees  for 
dangerous  structure  surveys,  and  attendance  at  police- 
courts,  superintending  shoring,  &e.,  are  most  umair  to 
district  surveyors. 

3rd,  That  a fee  of  29.  6d.  per  thousand  pounds  outlay,  or 
3d.  per  cent.,  is  not  enough  remuneration  for  surve.ring 
large  blocks  of  buildings,  aud  taking  the  heavy  responsibib- 
ties  connected  with  them. 

4th.  That  district  surveyors  should  have  the  power  to 
compel  drawings  of  new  buddings  to  be  submitted  to  them, 
and  also  the  right  to  enter  at  proper  times  old  bouses,  to 
see  if  they  are  dangerous. 

6th.  I would  most  earnestly  join  in  the  wish  expressed 
by  one  of  the  members  of  your  Board,  that  the  duties  of 
district  surveyors  should  bo  more  clearly  defined ; and  the 
public  properly  informed  what  those  duties  are. 

I also  wish  to  express  to  the  Board  my  apprehension, 
that  at  any  moment  a serions  catastrophe  may  happen  iu  my 
district,  accompanied  by  great  loss  of  life  which  I am 
owerless  to  prevent.  A large  number  of  the  houses  in 
oho  parish  are  old  mansions  of  a past  ora,  which,  from  age 
and  neglect,  are  in  an  exceedingly  ruinous  state  ; many  of 
them  are  owned  by  freeholders  who  have  not  seen  them  for 
years,  and  let  to  tenants  at  high  rentals,  who  sublet  the 
separate  apartments  to  a low  class  of  foreign  prostitutes. 
From  the  neglected  condition  of  the  property,  its  ruinous 
state,  and  the  dissipated  and  nocturnal  habits  of  the  in- 
mates, several  accidents  have  already  occurred,  and  I fully 
anticipate  being  called  up  some  night  by  a police  telegram 
informing  me  that  one  oi  these  houses  has  fallen  and  killed 
its  inmates.  I wish  to  state  these  facts,  in  order  that  the 
Board  may  be  prepared  for  such  an  occurrence  which  I 
deem  highly  probable.  In  order,  however,  to  prevent  it  as 
, far  as  possible,  I have  made  arrangements  to  survey  syste-  ' 


matically,  and  as  far  as  I have  the  power,  the  whole  of  the 
houses  m this  parish,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  every 
dangerous  structure  I can  detect.  This  is,  really,  no  part 
of  my  duty ; it  will,  I know,  cause  great  hardship  and  suf- 
fering to  many  innocent  persons,  and  must,  as  far  as  I am 
concerned,  be  simply  a labour  of  love,  as  the  fees  will  not 
pay  even  the  expenses  in  the  matter. 

‘there  is  also  another  irksome  duty  which  takes  up  a large 
portion  of  a district  surveyor’s  time  in  my  case,  and  for 
which  no  fees  whatever  are  allowed.  Scarcely  a week 
passes  hut  some  foreign  restaurant-keeper  or  other  in  the 
streets  adjacent  to  Leicester-square,  is  found  to  be  breaking 
the  law  by  erecting  projections  beyond  the  line  of  frontage 
or  carrying  up  some  wooden  buildings,  contrary  to  the 
Building  Act,  and  I may  state  that  nearly  every  street  in 
my  district  has  several  of  these  irregular  structures  in  it, 
the  result  of  many  years  of  past  neglect ; a large  portion  of 
my  assistant’s  time,  and  often  my  own,  is  occupied  in 
threatening  police  proceedings  against  theso_  intelligent 
foreigners,  and  losing  both  time  and  patience  in  trying  to 
enforce  and  make  the  law  understood,  whereas  should  one 
of  them  escape  notice,  the  usual  formula  is  directly 
applied Where  is  the  district  surveyor?  I would  again 
respectfully  submit  that  it  is  not  fair  for  a district  surveyor 
to  be  compelled  to  act  the  part,  of  a gratuitous  public 
prosecutor.  Robert  Walker, 

District  Surveyor  of  St.  Martin’ a-in-the- Fields, 
and  St.  Anne’s,  Soho. 


CONGRESS  ON  NATIONAL  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

In  continuation  of  oiu'  report  * of  this 
Congress,  wo  will,  before  proceeding  with  our 
notes  of  tlie  second  day’s  sitting  of  the  Con- 
ference, refer  to  a few  points  which,  for  want 
of  time  and  space,  were  omitted  from  our  account 
of  the  first  day’s  proceedings. 

Dr.  Wright,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Chel- 
tenham, spoke  of  the  increasing  difficulties  expe- 
rienced by  rural  districts  in  obtaining  adequate 
water  supplies. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  advocated  that 
the  Government  should  take  under  control  the 
mountain  streams  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  contended  that, 
by  judicious  engineering  works,  the  waters  of 
those  localities  might  be  impounded  aud  distri- 
buted to  the  large  towns  of  the  country  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  cost,  the  interest  on  which 
might,  he  suggested,  be  met  by  au  income-tax 
of  a penny  in  the  pound. 

Dr.  Bond,  of  Gloucestpr,  criticised  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill  (which  has  just  passed  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords).  Dr.  Bond 
said  that  the  provisions  contained  in  that  Bill 
as  to  the  water  supply  of  cottages  would  prove, 
to  a large  extent,  inoperative,  as  the  tenement 
owners  and  occupiers  were  frequently  too  poor 
to  defray  the  cost  of  laying  on  the  water.  The 
only  wav  in  which  such  difficulties  could  he  got 
over  would  be  by  the  imposition  of  “ Private 
Improvement  Rates,”  extending  over  a period  of 
three  or  four  years,  and  payable  by  the  owners 
and  occupiers.  No  legislation  would  be  effective 
which  trusted  to  the  enthusiasm  of  rural  sani- 
tary authorities.  For  the  purpose  of  effecting 
the  necessary  works  required  for  the  water 
supply  of  rural  districts,  he  urged  that  rural 
sanitary  authorities  should  be  empowered  to 
borrow  money  of  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners. 

Dr.  Syson  said  that  little  progress  would  be 
made  in  providing  the  rural  districts  with  good 
water  so  long  as  there  were  divided  counsels  at 
the  Local  Government  Board.  As  to  what  was 
and  what  was  not  good  potable  water  the 
chemists  and  engineers  of  the  Board  were  con- 
stantly at  loggerheads.  Whatever  steps  might 
be  necessary  to  secure  better  water-supply  for 
the  nation  at  large,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
place  additional  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  the  official  department  of 
which  was,  in  its  organisation  and  method  of 
working,  so  utterly  and  so  persistently  wrong 
that  it  was  the  laughing-stock  of  all  who  knew 
anything  of  the  requirements  of  local  adminis- 
tration. The  whole  system  upon  which  its  busi- 
ness was  conducted  was  rotten,  and  it  stank  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  country.  Only  when  the 
Augean  stable  at  Whitehall  was  cleansed  would 
there  be  much  hope  of  sanitary  progress  in  the 
country.  As  to  the  powers  conferred  by  legis- 
lation on  sanitary  inspectors  or  inspectors  of 
nuisances  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  water, 
such  officials  were,  as  a rule,  totally  unfitted  to 
exercise  discretionary  powers,  seeing  that  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  invested  required 
some  knowledge  of  science. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Bateman,  P.R.S.,  contributed  a short 
paper  in  which  he  said  ; — 

“No  one  is  more  convinced  than  I am  of  the  evils 
arising  from  a bad  or  deficient  supply  of  water,  nor  cau  any 
one  appreciate  more  highly  than  I do  the  excellent  motives 

• See  p.  634,  an7e. 
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which  dictated  the  Prince 'e  letter;  but  I see  no  way  in 
: which  a largo  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  a national 
; character  could  bo  maae  subservient  to  the  objects  his 
Royal  Highness  has  in  view. 

I How,  for  instance,  could  any  scheme  be  combined  for 
I meeting,  at  the  same  time,  the  wauls  of  a village  in  North- 
! umberland  and  one  in  Cornwall,  or  a village  in  Essex  and 
■ another  iu  Merionethshire? 

I The  large  cities  and  towns  provide  for  themselves  and 
I their  neighbours,  but  many  small  isolated  villages  lie 
I beyond  the  reach  of  such  places  or  the  aqueducts  which 
supply  them.  These  small  places  cannot  afford  to  incur 
aii3'  great  expense,  and  as,  in  this  commercial  country,  few 
people  will  be  found  to  lay  out  their  money  on  unremune- 
rative  undertakings,  the  only  wav  of  meeting  the  wants  of 
such  small  places  will  bo  by  tne  aid  or  contributions  of 
philanthropic  persons,  wbo  will  give  their  money  without 
nope  of  return,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves. 

Much  may  he  done  in  particular  districts  by  the  adoption 
of  axicli  conditions  as  have  l)een  imposed  on  tfie  Manchester 
Corporation  to  supply,  within  certain  limits,  all  urban  and 
ninil  authorities  who  may  demand  water  which  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  aqueduct  from  Tliirlraere  to  Man- 
chester, but  such  arrangements  would  not  benefit  distant 
places.” 

Jlr.  llartia  Underwood  said  that  the  Congress 
seemed  to  bo  rather  too  prone  to  discuss  the 
. question  of  potable  water  only  ; but  it  should  not 
j be  forgotten  that  the  husbanding  of  natural  re- 
I sources  in  the  shape  of  water  supply  was  needed 
I for  the  laud  and  for  the  rivers  themselves.  In 
i communications  to  the  BuiicZer,  he  had  pointed 
. out,  years  ago,  that  while  we  had  vastly 
1 improved  our  land  for  agricultural  purposes  by 
uuderdi'aiuing,  one  effect  of  such  improvement 
I had  been  to  cause  the  rainfall  of  the  conntry  to 
' jiass  very  rapidly  into  the  watercourses,  whence 
it  was  carried  rapidly  away,  doing  much  damage 
. by  flooding  the  low  lands,  and  resulting  in 
drought  when  the  water  was  most  wanted.  In 
order  to  store  the  abundance  of  water  which  wo 
might  make  available,  ho  had  suggested  a com- 
]ileto  system  of  storage  reservoirs  in  each  water- 
shed area.  The  water-closet  system  was  a great 
enemy  to  water  conservators,  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  waste  of  water  which  it  engendered, 
hut  because  of  the  pollution  caused  not  only  by 
sewage  matter,  but  by  lead  from  the  soil-pipes. 
The  gradual  wearing  away  of  soil-pipes  was  well 
known.  lie  had  calculated  that  G00,000  lb.  of 
lead  were  carried  into  the  sewage  of  London 
from  this  cause  every  year,  and  as,  according 
to  Professor  Wauklyn,  one-tenth  of  a grain  of 
load  would  poison  a gallon  of  water,  600,000  lb. 
would  poison  a lake  twenty-one  miles  and  a half 
square  and  10  ft.  deep. 

Mr.  Joseph  Whitley  said  that  the  provision  of 
storage  reservoirs  was  a simple  matter  of  engi- 
neeriiig  skill.  The  abundant  natural  supplies 
of  water  must  be  reserved  at  the  first  point,  in 
order  to  secure  purity,  and  distributed  through- 
ont  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  by  con- 
duits. This  mode  of  distribution  could  be  effected 
to  a large  extent  by  gravitation,  while  the  power 
of  the  wind  and  tides  could  be  largely  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  doing  perhaps  four-fifths  of 
the  labour  required  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Henry  Cole)  said  that 
a valuable  paper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  bearing 
on  the  points  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker, 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  lloyal 
Agricultural  Society’s  Journal. 


At  the  second  day’s  sitting  of  the  Conference, 
the  chief  topic  discussed  was  the  water-supply 
of  the  metropolis.  Sir  Henry  Cole,  who  again 
presided,  suggested  that  it  would  ho  advisable 
to  discuss  this  question  as  far  as  possible  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  as  any  reference  to  cost, 
and  compensations  to  existing  interests,  would 
tend  to  needlessly  complicate  the  question,  which 
was  as  to  the  best  way  of  providing  an  nn- 
limited  supply  of  pure  water  for  London. 

Professor  Praukland  was  the  first  speaker. 
He  said  that  there  were  few  river  basins  which 
contained  such  good  water  as  that  of  the  Thames, 
and  London  might  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  lion’s 
share  of  it.  In  a long  drought  the  Thames  was 
supplied  exclusively  from  springs,  and  in  the 
greatest  drought  350  million  gallons  passed  over 
Teddington  Lock  every  day,  after  the  abstrac- 
tion of  from  ‘10  to  50  million  gallons  by  the 
water  companies.  Then  there  was  a great  deal 
that  came  into  the  Thames  below  Teddington. 
After  being  for  a long  time  opposed  to  the  idea, 
he  had  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  desirable  to  have  tw'O  systems  of  water 
supply  iu  London.  To  supply  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  good  water  to  be  used  mainly  for 
flushing  services  was  to  commit  great  waste. 
He  did  not,  however,  favour  the  notion  of  having 
two  kinds  of  water  in  the  house,  which  he 
thought  would  be  a dangerous  thing,  for  the 
■ servants  would  be  sure  to  go  to  the  nearest  tap, 
whatever  the  quality  might  be.  Therefore,  he 
would  not  introduce  into  the  house  more  than 


one  supply,  but  he  would  have  an  indoor  supply 
and  an  outdoor  supply.  The  domestic  supply 
for  Loudon  amounted  to  97  millions  of  gallons 
a day,  and  for  trade  and  all  other  purposes  only 
20  millions,  but  he  believed  there  was  enormous 
waste  of  the  water  supplied  in  private  houses. 
He  would  have  the  sewers  flushed  by  the  out- 
door  supply,  and  done  under  the  control  of  the 
sanitary  authorities,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
waste  iu  houses  he  would  have  the  water 
charged  for  by  meter.  Instead  of  a supply  of 
something  like  thirty  gallons  per  head  a day,  he 
thought  ten  gallons  were  suflicient.  The  e.xperi- 
meut  had  been  tried  in  Malvern,  and  it  was 
found  that  seven  gallons  and  a half  a day  for 
each  person  sufficed.  By  this  means  they  would 
greatly  diminish  the  difficulty  of  supplying  large 
towns  with  pure  and  wholesome  water.  For 
instance,  the  water  at  London  Bridge,  if  it  were 
allowed  a day  or  two  to  settle,  would  be  good 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes  other  than  dietetic. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  the  Professor 
would  say  the  same  thing  of  water  taken  at 
Crossness. 

Professor  Prankland  replied  that  he  would 
not  say  that,  and  he  would  not  say  that  a spring, 
tide  might  not  bring  back  some  of  the  sewage 
to  London  Bridge,  but  with  ordinary  tides  the 
water  at  London  Bridge  was  little  worse  than 
that  at  Teddington  Lock.  He  had  gone  carefully 
through  the  records  of  the  investigations  made 
by  Mr.  Bramwell,  Mr.  Easton,  and  others,  on 
the  necessity  of  high-pressure  for  the  extinction 
of  fires,  and  there  could  ho  no  doubt  the  result 
of  their  investigations  was  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely  necessary  for  London  to  have  a separate 
and  special  supply  of  water  for  the  extinction 
of  fires,  or,  at  all  events,  there  must  be  a new 
supply  brought  into  London  for  that  purpose. 
He  differed  from  the  engineei*8  of  the  Motropo- 
litan  Board  of  Works,  inasmuch  as  he  would 
use  the  new  system  of  mains  for  the  outdoor  or 
high-pressure  supply,  and  the  existing  sys- 
tem  of  mains  and  pipes  for  the  indoor  supply. 
It  was  important  to  bear  iu  mind  that  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  within  certain  limits  hard 
water  and  soft  water  were  equally  wholesome. 

Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Ommanuey  referred  to 
the  fact  that,  at  the  instance  of  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy, many  of  the  towns  on  the  upper 
Thames  had  diverted  their  sewage,  aud  asked 
whether  any  great  difference  was  appreciable 
iu  the  quality  of  the  water. 

Professor  Franklaud  was  unable  to  say  with 
precision,  as  there  were  no  regular  analyses 
made;  but,  as  far  as  his  e.xperience  went,  there 
had  not  been  very  much  improvement  in  the 
water  of  the  upper  Thames  since  that  part  of 
the  river  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy  in  1866. 

In  reply  to  a question  put  by  Mr.  Chadwick, 

Professor  Frankland  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  Thames  water,  as  taken  from  Hampton 
and  filtered,  could  by  any  appliances  be  made 
sufficiently  pure  and  wholesome  for  dietetic 
purposes.  What  he  meant  by  the  pure  water 
of  the  Thames  basin  was  the  water  of  the 
spring  and  deep  wells,  with  which  there  was 
no  mixture  of  sewage. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  contended  that, 
instead  of  the  supply  of  water  per  head  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London  being  reduced,  as  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Frankland,  what  Loudon 
needed,  and  what  the  whole  country  needed, 
was  an  increased  supply.  It  was  all  very  well 
to  say  that  the  water’  was  wasted  in  driblets, 
which  were  ineffectual  for  flushing  closets  and 
drains  ; but  it  was  important  to  remember  that 
the  constant  renewal  of  water  in  traps  was  a 
prime  necessary  of  wholesome  houses,  for  the 
water  was  soon  contaminated  by  the  sewer  gas, 
and  when  so  contaminated  it  readily  allowed  of 
the  passage  of  the  gas  through  it.  If  the  Pro- 
fessor’s advice  were  taken,  Loudon  might  expect 
an  increased  death-rate. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lucas,  F.G.S.,  speaking  of  the 
supply  of  water  likely  to  be  yielded  from  the 
chalk,  said  that  if  the  water  were  taken  from 
the  chalk  in  the  districts  proposed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  the  effect  would  be  to 
cause  a depression  of  the  water-line  in  the 
sevei-al  localities.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
possible  that  a great  deal  of  the  chalk  which 
did  not  at  present  hold  water  could  be  made  to 
hold  it  by  artificial  means. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  agreed  with  Pro- 
fessor Frankland  that  the  water-supply  of 
London  would  well  bear  diminishing.  It  was 
monstrous  to  suppose  that  anything  like  tliirty 
gallons  per  head  per  day  (or  say  fifteen  pailfuls) 
could  bo  needed  for  domestic  supply.  The 


present  system  was  extremely  wasteful,  aud  in 
his  opinion  the  possibility  of  the  beneficial  reduc- 
tion of  the  London  water-supply  per  head  was 
undoubted. 

Mr.  Towle,  of  Oxford,  referred  to  the  costly 
intercepting  sewerage  woiks  undertaken  at 
Reading  and  Oxford,  and  contended  that  the 
Thames  would  bo  very  little,  if  any,  the  better 
for  them,  seeing  that  the  sewage  was  passed  on 
to  land  near  the  river,  aud  would  enter  the 
river  without  being  purified. 

Mr,  Murphy,  of  Liverpool,  in  reference  to 
Professor  Frankland' s advocacy  of  the  system 
of  charging  for  water  by  meter,  asked  how  the 
adoption  of  that  system  would  prevent  waste  in 
the  case  of  cottage  and  small  tenement  pro- 
perty, where  the  landlord  paid  the  water-rates  ? 
Meter  or  no  meter,  some  of  the  tenants  would 
not  be  careful  to  avoid  waste  unless  they  them- 
selves  paid  for  the  water. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Homersham,  C.E.,  read  a paper,  iu 
which  he  said, — 

‘‘Earnest  men,  who  pursue  science  for  its  own  sake,  aud 
exports  who  have  made  themselves  specially  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  which  characterise  water  test  fitted  for 
domestic  use,  would  agree, 

1.  That  such  water  shoold  be  wholesome,  free  from  ani- 
malcules or  other  organisms,  animal  or  vegetable,  either 
living  or  dead,  and  at  no  time  or  season  of  the  year,  or  in 
periods  of  epidemics,  liable  to  propagate  disease  or  cause 
the  death  of  those  who  drink  it,  or  who  use  it  to  dilute 
milk  or  to  mix  with  other  beverages. 

2.  That  it  should  he  soft  and  pleasant  to  use  with  soap 
both  for  washing  the  person  and  clothes,  for  baths,  and 
other  detergent  purposes,  and  of  a quality  such  as  would 
not  dissolve  lead,  or  form  a deposit  or  fur  when  boiled. 

3.  That  it  should  be  clear  and  bright,  and  agreeable  to 
the  eve,  and  refreshing  to  the  taste. 

‘It.  That  it  should  he  well  aerated,  of  n useful  uniform 
normal  temperature,  and  not,  like  river  or  surface  water, 
unduly  wunu  in  summer  or  unduly  cold  in  winter,  and  so, 
a.s  in  the  latter  case,  liable  to  bo  vcudily  frozen  iu  the  dis- 
tributing and  service  pipes. 

It  unfortunately  happens  that  many  considerable  portion.s 
of  the  metropolis  aud  the  suburban  and  countrv  districts 
around  it,  are  still  supplied  with  water  in  every  respect  of 
u quality  at  variance  with  the  before-naincd  character- 
istics ; while  other  portions  of  the  metropolis  arc  supplied 
with  water  at  viiriiiuce  in  essential  respects  with  some  of 
these  characteristics,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  power- 
ful and  costly  efforts  have  been  made,  hv  disinterested  and 
able  scientific  men  nod  others,  during  tlie  lust  quarter  of  a 
century  or  longer,  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  worst  of  the 
present  sources,  and  to  cause  the  metropolis  to  be  supplied 
with  uncontaminated,  wholesome,  and  soft  water,  possess- 
ing all  the  characteristics  hereinbefore  named. 

Probablv,  there  is  not  to  be  found  another  large  city  in 
the  whole  world  more  admirably  situated,  as  respects  both 
the  geological  formation  aud  the  physical  features  of  the 
country  around  it,  than  this  great  metropolis  for  the  ready 
coustruolioii  of  works  at  a moderate  cost  capable  of  alfortl- 
ing  an  abundant  and  adequate  supply  of  wholesome  soft 
water,  well  fitted  for  all  domestic  purposes,  as  well  ns  for 
the  construction  of  covered  service  reservoirs  situated  far 
above  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses  built  even  on  the  most 
elevated  ground,  for  keeping  the  pipes  constantly  charged, 
and  to  conve}’  the  water  into  consumers'  dwellings. 

But,  while  the  phj'sical  difllcullies  of  constructing  works 
to  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  such  suitable  water, 
distriliuted  on  the  most  improved  system,  and  the  financial 
dilGculties  attending  the  outiiining  the  requisite  amount  of 
money  to  construct  the  works,  are  small  indeed,  yet,  mainly 
owing  to  the  want  of  knowledge  connected  with  water- 
supply,  not  only  among  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  among  meu  unusually  intelligent  and  well  informed  on 
other  matters,  many  portions  of  the  metropolis  are  still 
kept  wholly  supplied  with,  and  the  inhabitants  have  no 
choice  hut  to  use,  water  from  the  River  Thames,  not  only  of 
a very  iuf'eriur  quality,  hut  such  as  in  hot  weather  is  likely, 
and  from  past  experience  we  may  say  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  in  seasons  of  epidemic,  to  propagate  disease  and 
Dlneaa,  and  to  cause  premature  death  among  many  of  those 
who  drink  it.” 

Mr.  Homersham  went  on  to  say  that  within  a 
convenient  distance  northward  of  London  there 
were  more  than  1,200  square  miles,  and  south- 
ward more  than  200  square  miles,  of  chalk  hills, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  rain,  about  28  iu.  in 
depth  per  annum,  falling  on  which  could  be 
easily  obtained  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis. 
Supposing,  however,  that  only  12  in.  ofrain  fell 
over  this  area,  the  yield  would  be  750,000,000 
gallons  per  day  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Why, 
then,  ho  asked,  should  not  all  Londoo  be  sup- 
plied with  water  derived  from  chalk  strata, 
softened  by  Clark’s  process.*  The  only  reasons 
that  have  been  urged  against  this  being  done 
were  two — first,  the  pecuniary  loss  that  would 
accrue  to  the  shareholders  of  the  eight  companies 
that  now  supply  Loudon  if  competition  were 
allowed ; and  second,  a suspicion  that  uncon- 
taminated water  thus  derived  direct  from  the 
subterranean  chalk  strata  would  somehow  ho 
abstracted  from  springs  that  now  issue  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  aud  flow  direct  into  the 
river  Thames,  the  river  Lea,  and  their  tribu- 
taries.  There  was  no  substantial  foundation  for 
such  a suspicion. 

Mr.  Richard  Hassard,  C.E.,  read  a paper,  iu 
which  he  described  a scheme  propounded  by 
him  for  bringing  water  from  the  lake  districts 
of  Cumberland,  and  from  Bala  Lake  in 


• Fully  deBcribcd  in  the  £uilti(r  for  December  15th, 
1877  (vol.xxxv.,  p.  1246), 
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Wales,  for  the  supply  of  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  other  large  tovras. 
He  said  he  thought  the  work  could  only  be 
undertaken  by  Government  intervention.  He 
proposed  to  impound  the  water,  and  bring  it  to 
Loudon,  passing  to  the  eastward  of  Manchester 
to  Birmingham,  thonco  along  the  middle 
plateau  of  England  to  a largo  reservoir  at 
Edgware  at  an  altitude  of  500  ft.  or  600  ft. 
above  London.  There  was  nothing  unusual,  ho 
said,  in  the  project  except  its  magnitude.  The 
distance  from  Ulleswater  to  Edgwaro  was  260 
miles,  but  Manchester  was  at  present  seeking 
powers  to  construct  an  aqueduct  100  miles  iu 
length  ; Liverpool  proposed  to  bring  water  from 
North  Wales,  a distance  of  70  miles  ; and  Paris 
had  recently  constructed  two  aqueducts  168 
miles  in  length  j aud  why,  ho  asked,  could  not  an 
aqueduct  260  miles  in  length  be  constructed  for 
London  ? 

Mr.  Hassard  concluded  his  paper  as  follows: — 


*'  Tlio  cost  of  tho  undertakiug  would  bo  : — 


For  tlie  works  of  eolleclion  and  impounding 
water  in  the  lake  districts,  and  for  the  main 

squcduct  to  London,  &c 

For  the  branch  aqueduct  to  Welsh  district, 
aud  for  works  connected  therewith  


£18,000,000 

3,500,000 


£20,500,000 

Say  21,OO0,OO0L=52,6O0^.  per  1,000,000  gallons  daily. 

The  population,  of  the  difFercnt  towns  and  localities, 
incliidiug  the  metropolis,  to  whom  water  might  ])o  sup- 
plied, nmnbvr  about  8,000,000,  and  the  cost  would  conac- 
fluently  be  at  the  rate  of  about  21.  12s.  Gd.  per  indindunl. 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  cost  per  million 
gallons  daily,  the  project  would  compare  favourably  with 
any  large  waterworks  hitherto  constructed.” 

Mr.  B.aldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  said  that  in  pro- 
posing to  supply  London  with  water  from  the 
chalk,  the  existing  rights  of  millowners  and 
others  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon  who 
now  derived  their  supply  of  water  from  wells, 
ought  to  be  considered.  Such,  however,  was 
the  preseut  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
subterranean  waters,  that  they  might  bo  ab- 
stracted with  impunity,  notwithstanding  that 
science  was  able  to  ascertain  the  laws  relating 
to  tho  flow,  &o.,  of  subterranean  water  with 
the  greatest  precision. 

Mr.  Joseph  Prestwich,  F.ll.S.,  followed  with 
a paper,  in  which  he  said  : — 

“ ■\Vater-bcariiig  strata,  whetber  consisting  of  beds  of 
gravel  overlyiug  Gays,  such  ns  the  gravel  on  which  London 
stands,  or  of  thc's.-vnda  of  an  out-cropping  formation, 
such  as  the  lower  tertiary  sands  under  the  London  clay,  or 
of  hills  of  permeable  strata,  such  as  the  chalk  or  oolite 
ranges,  while  they  absorb  and  store  the  rain  water  to  deliver 
it  again  in  the  form  of  springs,  absorb  with  equal  readiness 
water  from  any  other  sources  ; consequently,  to  builders  in 
general,  what  more  convenient  in  constructing  a house  than 
to  sink  a well  in  one  part  of  the  premises  for  water,  aud  on 
another  part  for  the  house  sewage?  The  works  are  out  ot 
sight ; uo  one  thinks  of  the  evil,  and  few  realise  it  if  they 
see  it.  But  the  evil  is  an  accumulative  one,  aud  every  now 
and  then  we  are  reminded  of  its  existence  by  disastrous 
and  fatal  results.  It  has  grown  to  such  au  extent,  that 
almost  all  tho  shallower  of  these  sources  of  water  supply 
are  contaminated  and  injured,  and  our  villages  aud  smaller 
towns  arc  sufTering  to  au  extent  which  it  is  diflicult  to 
estimate,  and  which  few  probably,  except  geologists,  can 
fully  realise.  Then,  again,  tho  other  sources  of  supply,— 
our  river.s,— have  been  treated  with  equal  disregard  of  sani- 
tary principles,  aud  they  would,  hut  for_  timely  Parlia- 
mentary interference,  have  suffered  equally  in  consequence. 
The  able  sixth  report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Conimis- 
siou  illustrates  iu  a remarkable  luauner  the  consequence  of 
this  neglect,  whether  iu  the  case  of  our  wells  or  of  our- 
rivers. 

Fortunately,  natural  agencies  are  constantly  operating 
to  counteract  the  evil  consequences  of  our  neglect.  The 
power  of  oxidation  and  absorption  of  the  soil  on  under- 
ground waters,  and  of  air  and  light  on  surface  waters,  goes 
far  to  remedy  the  evil  and  restore  our  springs  and  rivers 
to  (heir  original  purity.  Tho  lulter  having  been  the  sub- 
ject of  successful  legislative  enactment,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  i-ome  similar  measure  may  be  applied  to  our  under- 
ground springs,  for  nothing  else  it  seems  to  me  can  cfiect 
a cure  for  an  evil  which  is  so  wide-spread,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  so  entirely  withdrawn  from  observation.  The  arrange- 
ments being  all  below  ground,  are  unknown  iu  most 
instance  to  all  except  the  builder,  and  the  well-springs, 
although  often  seriously  coiitamimited,  yield  too  olteii 
water  which  is  so  cool,  limpid,  and  sparkling,  ns  to  not 
only  giro  confidence  to  the  resident,  but  even  to  inspire 
bini  with  a belief  in  its  unusual  excellence. 

In  our  larger  towns,  where  cess-pits  are  gradually  being 
done  away  with,  the  wells  may  improTe,  if  no  other  source 
of  impurity  exists  ; but  in  villages  and  detached  houses, 
where  nothing  is  done,  not  only  do  the  local  underground 
waters  sufl'er,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  tho  pollution  often 
injures  sources  having  a wider  range.  Some  contrivance 
for  the  protection  of,  and  against  the  contamination  of 
xinderground  waters,  used  in  common  by  our  populations, 
is  as  much  needed  as  party-walls  are,  as  a protection 
agaiust  the  spread  of  neighbouring  fires. 

After  some  discussion,  the  resolution  printed 
in  our  last  (p.  535)  tvas  agreed  to,  and  the  Con- 
gress yras  brought  to  a close  with  a vote  of 
thanks  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  writing 
the  letter  which  had  led  to  the  conference. 

Several  other  papers  were  contributed  to  the 
congress,  but  were  not  read  or  discussed  in 
detail.  We  shall  give  summaries  of  these 
papers  hereafter. 


BAENARD  CASTLE. 

Between  two  great  mineral  districts  in  the 
north  of  England  thei’e  is  placed,  sandwich- 
wise,  a tract  of  land  given  up  to  the  farmer, 
the  grazier,  and  tho  sportsman,  but  over  which 
is  thrown  tho  glamour  of  tho  “ great  unknown” 
of  a past  generation.  On  tho  east,  from  the 
coast  to  Darlington,  there  is  the  pervading 
presence  of  tho  great  industry,  and  near  the 
latter  town,  the  route  westward  impinges  upon 
the  southernmost  end  of  the  great  coal  basin 
of  the  north,  but  beyond  that,  there  is  at 
Barnard  Castle  a meeting  of  trade  and  spade. 
In  tho  east,  iron  presents  a familiar  sight  of 
mine  mouths  and  their  machinery,  of  lofty  blast- 
furnaces, exhaling  flame  and  smoke,  and 
exuding  metal  so  hot  that  tho  air  around  is 
scorched,  and  tho  sky  is  aglow  with  the  i eflection ; 
rolling-mills,  where  the  puddler  steams  before 
his  furnace,  aud  the  shingler,  encased  in  his  coat 
of  metal  if  not  of  mail,  holds  the  metal  for  the 
sounding  thud  of  the  steam-hammer,  aud  tho 
mill-men,  with  the  long  strips  of  red-hot  iron 
writhing  in  the  mill,  give  a weirdness  to  the 
aspect  of  tho  vast  industry.  In  the  west,  there 
are  tokens  of  the  same  great  manufacture,  with 
only  the  difference  arising  from  the  fact  that 
hematite  casts  it  red  over  tlio  scene. 

Between  the  great  hematite  region  of  tho 
Furness  distinct  and  the  mineral  deposits  of 
Cleveland  and  South  Durham,  there  is  the  region 
of  bleak  moorland,  fertile  dale,  and  barren 
crag,  commencing  near  Barnard  Castle  and  ter- 
minating beyond  Tebay.  It  is  a district  which 
Scott  has  immortalised,  Dickens  made  notorious, 
and  which  preserves  iu  part  the  appearance  of 
that  jiast  in  which  it  played  a more  active  part 
than  it  has  latterly  done.  The  key  to  that 
district  is  Barnard  Castle,  which,  in  tho  phrase 
of  old  Leland,  “ standeth  stately  on  Toese.”  To 
tho  son  of  one  of  the  Conqueror’s  companions 
the  town  owes  its  origin.  IBernard  Baliol  also 
built  the  fine  old  ca-stlo  on  land  which  tho  Con- 
queror had  given  to  his  father.  Tho  fortress 
jJayed  its  part  in  tho  days  when  King  John 
opposed  his  barons  ; three  centuries  ago  it  under- 
went that  siege  which  has  given  proverbial 
fame  to  tho  town,  in  tho  days  of  the  rising  of 
tho  North.  It  furnished  onco  a royal  residence  ; 
but  now  its  cliff-crowding  ruins  furnish  only 
mementoes  of  tho  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,  aud  are  perhaps  best  known  as  furnishing 
the  site  whence  Scott  iu  “Rokeby”  has 
portrayed  a fair  scene.  Thence,  the  great 
poet  saw  “ Stanemore’s  shapeless  swell,” 
“ Lunedale  wild,”  and  Arkiugarth  lying  “dark 
afar,”  the  course  of  Tees,  Staindrop  from  sylvan 
bowers  saluting  “proud  Raby’s  battled  towers,” 
with  other  features  in  a picture  so  well  known 
as  not  to  need  quotation.  In  such  a scene 
Barnard  Castle  grew,— agriculture  around,  lead 
to  its  west,  coal  to  its  north-east,  and  iron  to 
the  far  oast.  Fell,  aud  forest,  and  flood  give 
charms  of  scenery  near  it,  older  associations 
hallow  the  district,  aud  the  domains  of  Eggle- 
stone,  Greta,  and  Bowes  give  to  it  perpetual 
beauty. 

The  town  has  not  hadj  in  it  the  elements  of 
rapid  and  continuous  growth.  Of  old  textile 
trades  were  carried  on  to  some  extent — woollen 
plaids  were  made;  with  carpets  and  thread. 
Wool  died  away,  from  the  rise  of  cotton,  and 
the  manufacture  of  carpets  became  the  staple 
production  of  Barnard  Castle ; and  in  its  turn 
the  latter  gave  place  to  the  manufacture  of 
Scotch  tweeds.  This,  with  tho  manufacture  of 
shoe  thread,  for  which  the  place  is  famed,  and 
attempts  to  revive  the  carpet  manufactory, 
with  the  quarrying  of  various  classes  of  stone 
around  the  town,  constitute  still  the  bulk  of  the 
special  industries  carried  on.  Thus,  the  3,581 
inhabitants  of  the  chapelry  in  1821  had  grown 
only  to  4,430  in  1831,  and  at  the  date  of  the  last 
census  even  there  had  not  been  much  growth, 
for  the  town  had  given  up  something  of  its 
vitality  to  swell  the  stream  of  lusty  life  that 
had  flown  to  tho  east.  In  forty  years,  however, 
tho  attractions  of  the  town  have  been  increased ; 
its  institutions  have  been  extended  5 it  has 
taken  a new  lease  of  life;  is  widening  its 
bounds,  and  on  the  next  enumeration  of  its  people 
its  record  will  be  probably  of  a larger  popula- 
tion. Forty  years  ago  its  chapel  was  “ not 
remarkable  for  anything  save  its  antiquity  ” ; 
it  had  a market,  a mechanics’  institute,  a 
national  school,  and  a book  society  ; there  were 
flax-dressers  and  curriers,  hat-makers  and  dyers, 
and  these,  with  weavers  and  nailmakers,  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  special  traders  of  the  town.  A 
mail-gig  ran  east  and  west,  coaches  made  the 


to'wn  a stopping  stage  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  thrice  a week,  and  it  continued  to 
doze  iu  the  midst  of  its  beautiful  scenery 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  its  beauty  should  have 
been  its  dower.  That  fact  has  impressed  itself 
upon  the  towm  since  then ; and  not  neglecting 
its  mills  or  its  quarries,  it  is  adding  thereto  other 
aids  to  its  own  prosperity,  and  generous  donors 
are  assisting  it.  Few  towns  of  its  size  can  boast 
of  greater  architectural  attractions  now  than 
Barnard  Castle,  and  thus  the  ebango  from  the 
stone  cottages,  thatch-roofecl,  of  a score  or  two 
of  years  ago  is  most  complete.  The  church  is 
restored  and  its  tower  rebuilt ; a fine  building, 
the  Free  Christian  Church,  has  been  erected;  a 
grammar-school  is  meditated ; a Masonic  Hall 
has  been  built  j with  new  offices,  villas,  and 
banks.  It  1869  tho  foundation-stone  of  a mag- 
nificent  museum  was  laid  by  the  Countess  de 
Moutalbo,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  wealthy  coal, 
owners  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  now  ap- 
proaches completion,  and  which,  for  magnitude, 
extent,  completeness,  and  appearance  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  iu  the  kingdom.  With  a 
principal  front  300  ft.  long ; a central  dome, 
half  that  height;  with  picture-galleries,  200  ft. 
long,  aud  sculpture-galleries  as  extensive,  and 
with  stores  and  treasures  gathered  from  far  and 
near  for  it,  this  splendid  building,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is,  with  its  chapel,  100,000Z.,  is  at 
once  a proof  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  its  de- 
signer, and  of  the  munificence  of  those  who 
have  founded  it  for  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  have  long  dwelt.  We  have  before  now 
given  illustrations  of  the  building. 

Years  ago,  after  a long  struggle,  the  railway 
system  was  extended  from  the  east  to  Barnard 
Castle,  and  it  acquired  communication  with  tho 
coal  country  round  Auckland.  Since  then  the 
moors  and  morasses  beyond  Bowes  have  been 
traversed  by  the  line,  and  a communication  has 
been  thus  made  between  the  east  aud  the  west, 
wliilst  a small  local  line  penetrates  into  the  lead- 
mining district  of  Teesdale.  The  large  union  of 
Teesdale  comprises  178,316  acres, — the  greatest 
area  of  any  in  Durham  or  tho  North  Riding  of 
Torkshii'e  ; and  its  population  of  20,000  is  prac- 
tically a stationary  one ; its  pauperism  is  also 
stationary,  at  about  110  indoor  and  500  outdoor 
paupers,  so  that  it  has  the  credit  of  having  a 
larger  proportion  of  pauperism  than  most  of  its 
adjoining  unions.  It  has,  however,  to  counter- 
balance this,  a very  low  death-rate  ; and  though 
its  birth-rate  is  equally  low,  yet  the  provision  of 
a better  water-supply,  as  well  as  of  other  sani- 
tary measures,  has  considerably  improved  the 
health  of  tho  town  and  of  the  district.  There 
are  no  tokens  of  the  very  groat  increase  of 
Barnard  Castle  in  the  immediate  future.  It  is 
becoming,  it  is  true,  more  and  more  a health 
resort ; and  the  grand  and  varying  scenery 
around  it, — its  combination  of  wood  and  water, 
of  fertile  dale  and  bleak  moorland, — as  well  as 
the  mode  in  which  these  have  been  hallowed^ 
give  to  it  very  great  attractions  in  this  respect ; 
which  it  moots  adding  to  by  erecting  a hydro- 
pathic establishment.  It  is  utilising  the  stores 
of  limestone,  of  whinsbone,  and  of  freestone 
around  it ; whilst  its  older  trades  drag  on  the 
even  teuour  of  their  way.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
good  agricultural  district,  and  to  it  the  dales- 
men resort  from  Middleton  and  other  places 
with  their  leaden  produce.  Becoming  also,  in  a 
small  way,  a railway  junction,  it  is  begiuningtc 
derive  the  advantages  which  tho  troops  oi 
tourists  that  follow  tho  footsteps  of  Scott  bring. 
And  to  understand  either  its  position  or  its  pro- 
spects aright,  it  should  be  compared,  not  witi: 
iron-built  towns  like  Midcllesbrougli,  or  prosper-' 
ous  coal  and  timber  ports  like  West  Hartlepool, 
bub  with  toxvns  of  its  own  calibre,  such  as 
“ Royal  Staindrop,”  aud  it  will  then  bo  seen 
that  old  Barnard  Castle  has  found  out  that  tc 
stand  still  is  to  go  back  in  the  race,  and  thus  it 
is  preparing  again  to  advance  in  the  rank  ol 
northern  towns. 


CRippenliam  fountain. — The  tender  0: 
Messrs.  J.  Easton  & Son  for  the  above  has  been 
accepted.  It  is  to  be  executed  in  red  and  grey 
granite,  with  parts  polished  ; the  lowermost 
basin  will  serve  as  drinking-trough  for  horseS: 
and  will  be  15  ft.  in  diameter, — it  will  also  have 
recesses  for  dogs.  The  central  shaft  is  to  bi 
ornamented  with  eight  polished  shafts  will 
carved  caps.  Three  ornamental  lamps  wil 
form  a finish  to  the  structure,  which  will  hi 
17  ft.  high.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Galsworthr 
Davie,  of  London. 


June  1,  1878.] 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  VENDORS,  PURCHASERS, 
AND  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN 
REGARD  TO  BUILDINGS  INJURED  OR 

DESTROYED  BY  FIRE. 

Tiieee  has  probably  been  no  time  when  build- 
ing operations  wore  more  actively  carried  on 
than  the  present,  in  spite  of  the  general  dulness 
of  trade,  not  only  in  tliis  country,  but  also  on  the 
Continent.  Points,  therefore,  which  are  of  vital 
importance  to  tho  owners  of  buildings,  aud 
especially  of  dweiling-housea,  require  to  be  noted 
with  somo  care  aud  accuracy.  Thus  it  may 
not  bo  out  of  place  to  dwell  for  a moment  upon 
some  matters  regarding  tho  insurance  of  build- 
ings against  fire. 

Every  prudent  owner,  we  suppose,  insures  the 
buildings  which  are  his  property,  and  it  is  very 
essential,  therefore,  that  he  should  fully  under- 
stand  tho  extent  of  his  rights  under  policies 
of  insurance.  The  actual  point  to  which  wo 
desire  to  call  our  readers’  attention  is  one  of 
quite  a simple  character,  but  for  that  reason  it 
does  not  lose  in  importance  j this  is,  indeed,  only 
a greater  reason  why  it  should  bo  well  com- 
prehended by  those  who  may  bo  affected 
by  it. 

Assume,  then,  that  the  owner  of  what  we  may 
as  well  call  a dwelling-house  insures  such  house 
by  the  usual  annually  terminable  policy,  and  that 
during  the  continuance  of  such  policy  he  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  sell  the  pro- 
perty in  question,  which  would,  of  course,  in 
equity,  give  the  would-be  vendor  or  purchaser 
a riglitto  have  the contractfulfilled;  practically, 
therefore,  that  ho  has  sold  it,  but  that  be  is 
still  without  the  purchase  money,  upon  pay- 
ment of  which  tho  contract  is  usually  complete, 
and  consequently  is  an  unpaid  vendor  with  a 
lien  on,  or,  in  unteclmical  language,  a right  to 
keep,  tho  property  until  paid  by  tho  purchaser. 

TIjoso  are  facts  occurring  every  day,  and  of 
the  njosb  ordinary  occurrence.  Next  let  us 
assume  that  during  this  })Oriod, — that  is,  of  a 
continuance  of  a policy,  a sale,  and  thirdly,  the 
non-])aymout,  and,  therefore,  the  non-comjiletion 
of  tho  contract, — a fire  occurs.  Tho  question 
then  arises,  has  the  insurer  a right  to  require 
a payment  of  the  amount  from  tho  person  or 
company  with  whom  he  has  insured  the  property? 
It  is  obvious  that,  on  the  one  hand,  ho  has  not 
parted  with  tho  possession  of  his  property,  aud 
that  ho  is  entitled  to  be  considered  owner  of  it, 
yet,  on  tho  other,  that  tho  purchaser,  if  the 
veudor  refused  to  fulfil  his  contract,  could  at 
anytime  invoke  the  aid  of  tho  law  courts  to 
compel  the  contract  to  bo  fulfilled.  It  seems 
equally  obvious,  thei’efore,  that  the  holder,  as  it 
may  be  convenient  to  call  him,  does  not  possess 
all  the  rights  of  au  ordinary  unfettered  owner 
of  property,  aud  that,  therefore,  there  is  a 
certain  ground  for  the  contention  that  ho  cannot 
require  an  insurance  company  to  pay  the  amount 
for  which  he  is  insured.  But  since  he  is  in 
possession  of  the  premises  he  clearly  possesses 
a tangible  and  very  important  interest  in  tho 
property,  and  one  which  entitles  him  to  be  paid 
tho  amount  duo.  For  it  may  bo  tested  in  this 
way, — Suppose  that  the  purchaser  did  nob  com- 
plete, or  could  nob  complete,  his  contract,  that 
the  property  is  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  the 
vendor  cannoc  recover  from  the  insui’ance  com- 
pany. It  is  clear  that  he  then  loses  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  money  which  he  expects  to  recover, 
ami  equally  also  that  he  is  just  as  much  an 
owner  of  the  property  as  if  no  negotiations  for 
its  salo  had  over  been  entered  into.  Therefore, 
wo  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  tho  judgment  in 
the  recently  decided  case  upon  which  these 
1‘emarks  arc  based,  of  Collingridge  v.  The 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corporation,  3 Law 
Reports,  Q.B.D.,  173,  is  perfectly  correct, 
namely,  that  the  unpaid  owner  can  recover  from 
the  assurers.  The  result,  too,  of  this  decision 
is  quite  certain  to  be  just  in  its  operation,  and 
a decision  in  the  opposite  direction  would  have 
been  most  unfortunate. 

But  whilst  the  unpaid  vendor  can  thus, — it  is 
now  decided, — recover  the  amount  for  which  he 
is  insured,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  ho  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  money,  and  put  it  into 
his  own  pocket,  merely  handing  over  to  the  pur- 
chaser the  blackened  shell  of  a house.  Here 
we  see  the  effect  of  the  comparative  semi- 
ownership which  is  all  he  possesses.  He  retains 
the  house  v.ntil  the  purchase-money  is  paid, 
but  the  purchaser  has  a right  to  the  house, 
and  equally  therefore,  regarded  from  the  point 
of  view  of  equity,  the  vendor  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a trustee  for  the  purchaser  of  the 
money  received  from  the  insarance  company. 


THE  BUILDER. 


For,  be  it  observed  that  the  contract  is  to 
make  good  a loss  to  the  buildings  and  house ; 
and,  as  tho  purchaser  has  a certain  right, 
when  he  does  certain  acts,  to  the  possession 
of  these  buildings,  it  seems  equally  clear  that 
he  is  entitled  to  the  money  to  reinstate  them 
in  tho  condition  in  which  they  wore  before 
the  fii*0  destroyed  or  injured  them.  Tiy  this 
again  by  a very  practical  test.  If  the  veudor 
could  compel  au  insurance  company  to  pay  up 
the  amount  for  which  the  premises  are  insured, 
aud  likewise  keep  tho  money  so  received  for  iiis 
own  use,  and  also  compel  a purchaser  to  take 
the  injured  pi'operty,  wo  should  have  this  prac- 
tical result,  that  if  a building  worth  l,000i.  were 
agreed  to  be  sold  for  that  amount,  and  also 
insured  for  tho  same  sum,  the  vendor  would,  if 
it  were  destroyed,  actually  be  a gainer  of  l.OOOZ. 
over  aud  above  the  value  of  tho  property  sold, 
— a result  which  would  be  an  enormous  premium 
on  fraudulent  claims,  and  even  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  buildings  themselves,  and  utterly  unjust 
towards  the  purchaser.  For  if  the  vendor  is 
only  the  trustee  of  the  money  received  for  tho 
purchaser,  it  is  obvious  that  the  result  is  one  of 
a perfectly  just  character  : the  vendor  has  his 
purchase-money  and  tho  purchaser  has  his  pro- 
perty, and,  if  injured,  a certain  pecuniary 
equivalent  for  that  part  which  has  been  injured 
or  destroyed  by  the  fire.  Both  these  points, 
upon  which  we  have  shortly  commented,  as  they 
now  stand,  seem  therefore  to  bo  correct  as 
regards  legal  principles,  and  based  upon  equity 
aud  right. 


IRON  BRIDGES  OF  LARGE  SPANS. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  2Sth  of  May, 
. a paper  read  at  tho  previous  meeting  on  “ The 
Design  generally  of  Iron  Bridges  of  very  large 
Spans  for  Railway  Traffic,”  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke, 
G.E.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  discussed.  Wo  give 
a few  notes  of  the  paper. 

Two  of  the  latest  and  beat  examples  of 
American  long-span  iron  bridge  constructions 
wore  chosen  for  illustration.  Ouo  was  the 
trussed  girder  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at 
Cincinnati,  for  tho  Southern  Railway,— 515  ft. 
between  tbo  bearings,  and  erected  on  temporary 
staging  of  timber, — designed  aud  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  n.  Linviile.  The  other  was  tho  bridge 
of  three  spans  of  375  ft.  each,  carrying  the  same 
railway  across  the  Kentucky  river,  the  engineer 
in  this  case  being  Mr.  C.  Sbaler  Smith.  Both 
bridges  wore  noteworthy  for  their  economical 
design,  au  d for  their  comparatively  small  amount 
of  dead  weight. 

The  Ohio  Biidge  consisted  entirely  of  rolled 
iron,  pin-connected.  The  girders  were  quad- 
rangular, each  51  ft.  6 in.  deep,  the  panels  being 
25  ft.  9 ill.  long,  and  the  girders  20  ft.  apart  from 
centre  to  centi-e.  Tho  weight  of  iron  in  tlie 
span  of  515  ft.  was  1,176  tons.  With  a total 
load  of  ‘131  tons,  the  centre  deflection  of  the  cast 
truss  was  2^^  in.,  with  a permanent  set  of  y'g-  in., 
that  of  tho  west  truss  being  2 in.,  with  no  per- 
manent set. 

Advantage  was  taken  by  the  engineer  of  the 
Kentucky  River  Bridge,  of  two  towers  and  sets 
of  anchorage,  formerly  constructed  for  a suspen- 
sion bridge  across  the  canon,  which  had  not  been 
completed.  Tho  first  panel  of  this  bridge  on 
each  side  was  bolted  to  the  towers,  and  was  then 
corbelled  out  panel  by  panel.  Tho  towers 
were  calculated  to  bo  strong  enough  to  carry 
196  ft.  of  projecting  spans.  At  this  point  the 
spans  were  supported  by  temporary  towers  of 
wood.  The  corbelling  out  process  was  continued 
until  the  above  spans  each  reached  the  main 
iron  piers,  which  were  built  up  simultaneously, 
so  that  the  two  met  in  mid-air.  Each  half  of  the 
centre  span  was  then  corbelled  out  as  before, 
until  they  met  in  the  centre.  At  this  stage  of 
the  work,  the  upper  chords  being  in  tension  and 
the  lower  in  compression,  the  former  were  nearer 
to  each  other  than  the  latter  by  a few  inches. 
Tho  method  of  closing  the  gaps  under  the 
changes  resulting  from  alterations  of  tempera- 
ture was  then  described.  Up  to  this  time  the 
bridge  was  a girder  1,125  ft.  long,  continuous 
over  three  spans.  Bat  while  the  abutments  on 
the  cliffs  were  stationary,  the  iron  piers  rose  aud 
fell  under  changes  of  temperature,  and  so  varied 
the  strains  on  the  web  system.  The  shore  spans 
were  therefore  binged  at  points  75  ft.  from  the 
piers,  leaving  a centre  girder  525  ft.  long,  sup- 
ported  by  piers  375  ft.  apart.  Both  of  the  web 
systems  of  diagonal  rods  were  consolidated  into 
one  member  at  the  point  of  contrary-flexure,  and 
were  separated  again  after  the  hinge  was 
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passed.  When  the  bridge  was  tested  it  was 
found  that  the  movement  of  the  lower  chord 
tenons  under  the  passing  load  wasli  in.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  secure  the  uniformity  of  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  every  part  of  the  iron- 
work. Nevertheless,  the  variation  in  length, 
between  the  east  and  west  chords,  was  1 in.  in 
1,125  ft.  When  the  end-spans  were  loaded  with 
277  tons,  and  the  centre-span  unloaded,  the 
central  deflection  was  1'52  in.,  and  the  upward 
movement  of  the  centi'al  span  was  2'83  in. 
With  the  centre-span  loaded  with  331  tons,  and 
tho  end-spans  unloaded,  the  central  deflection 
was  3'5  in.,  and  the  upward  movement  of 
the  cantilever  was  1‘58  in.  With  all  the  spans 
loaded,  814  tons  in  90i  ft.,  the  centre- 
deflection  of  tho  centre-span  was  1'62  in. 
The  Kentucky  River  Bridge  occupied  four 
months  and  four  days  in  erection,  tho  average 
number  of  workmen  employed  being  fifty-three. 
The  average  cost  of  erection  was  about  21.  10s. 
per  ton.  Tho  weight  of  iron  in  the  bridge  was 
3,654,271  lb.  Th^o  depth  of  the  truss  was 
37  ft.  6 in.  and  its  width  was  18  ft.  The  iron  pier 
at  tho  base  was  28  ft.  by  71  ft.  6 in. ; at  tbo  top  it 
was  1 ft.  by  18  ft. ; and  it  was  177  ft.  3 in.  high. 
This  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  original 
pieces  of  bridge  engineering  in  America. 

Finally,  tho  author  stated  that  tho  workman- 
ship of  long-span  bridges  in  tho  United  States 
was  generally  first-class  ; and  that  the  price  of 
American  bridge  work  had  fallen  year  by  year, 
from  401.  6s.  per  ton  in  1870  to  201.  16s.  per  ton 
in  1877. 


LIGHTHOUSE  BUILDING. 

Some  time  since,  the  Builder  called  attention 
to  the  dispute  between  tho  Trinity  House  Cor- 
poration and  tho  Maritime  Corporations  of  tlio 
Bristol  Channel  seaboard,  respecting  tbo  build- 
ing of  a lighthouse. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  tho  Maritime  Cor- 
porations, tho  Tower-hill  authorities  have  com- 
menced building  a lighthouse  on  Bull  Point, 
Morthoe,  which  will  consist  of  a circular  tower 
30  ft.  high,  in  two  floors  of  13  ft.  diameter.  On 
the  sea-side  of  tho  tower  will  be  tbo  engine- 
room,  workshop,  and  coke  store,  the  former  of 
which  will  be  supplied  with  caloric  engines  for 
driving  a fog-horn,  similar  to  the  one  used  at 
St.  Catheriuo’s  Lighthouse,  Isle  of  Wight. 

On  tho  land-side  of  tho  tower  will  bo  tbo 
dwellings,  which  are  to  be  occupied  by  two 
married  keepers  and  one  unmarried  assistant. 
Tho  dwellings  and  the  machine-room  will  be 
connected  with  the  tower  by  passages  rnnuiiig 
at  right  angles  from  the  centre  of  tho  tower. 
On  the  top  of  the  tower  will  bo  fixed  tho  light, 
accessible  by  a granite  staircase,  and  surrounded 
by  au  iron  balcony.  The  light  is  to  bo  a re- 
volving one,  and  will  shine  clear  of  Morto 
Stone, — the  site  chosen  for  a lighthouse  by  tbo 
Maritime  Corporations, — and  tho  Capstone  Hill 
at  Ilfracombe.  Tbo  whole  of  the  building,  with 
a garden,  will  occupy  a superficial  area  of 
12,000  ft. 

The  building  is  now  far  advanced,  and  is 
expected  to  bo  complete  by  Christmas  next.  It 
is  to  bo  constiucted  of  local  stone  aud  bluo  lias 
lime,  and  will  bo  cemented  on  the  outside  with 
Portland  cement. 

Delabole  stone  will  be  used  for  the  floors,  and 
granite  and  Forest  of  Dean  stone  for  tho 
steps,  tho  dressings  being  brick.  Tho  whole  of 
the  gravel  used  for  the  works  is  obtained  from 
the  beach  below,  a depth  of  150  ft,,  from  wliich 
place  it  is  conveyed  over  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular tramway  in  a truck  liaiiled  up  by  a 
6-horBo  power  steam-engine.  The  amount  of 
tho  contract  is  7,0001. 


PROTECTION  PROM  THE  SEA. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  seaside  property, 
and  are  trembling  at  the  falling  away  of  the 
beach  and  the  coming  up  of  the  sea,  may  be 
glad  to  hear  of  what  has  taken  place  at  Walton- 
on-the-Nazo.  Ever  since  Mr.  Robert  Warner, 
the  proprietor  of  a considerable  amount  of  land 
in  the  place,  put  out  a stone  pier,  it  has  been 
observed  that  there  has  been  a constant  influx 
of  clean  sand,  which  has  made  the  small  hamlet 
extend  into  a considerable  seaside  resort.  Quite 
lately  the  sand  has  increased  greatly.  It  is  now 
some  years  since  the  work  was  completed,  and 
it  has  proved  a wonderful  protection  to  the 
cliffs,  and  brought  about  a great  accumulation 
of  sand  or  foreshore.  It  is  urged  that  by  a few 
such  stone  piers  dotted  about  any  coast  en- 
croachments  by  the  sea  would  be  prevented. 
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THE  PEESBEVATION  OF  TEON. 

When  the  discoverer  of  a principle  or  a 
process  allows  time  to  pass  away  without  making 
practical  application  of  it,  the  chances  are  that 
some  one  else  will  find  the  means  of  doing  so 
without  him.  Our  readers  may  remember  the 
process  of  preserving  iron  by  means  of  a coating 
of  its  own  oxide,  recently  introduced  by  Pro- 
fessor Barff,  mentioned  by  us  as  promising  great 
results.  Mr.  George  Bower,  of  St.  Neot’s,  has 
now  hit  upon  another  and  simjder  mode  of  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  his  specimens  yield  nothing 
in  appearance  to  the  samples  of  Professor  Barff, 
and  their  protective  coating  is  said  to  bo  equal  in 
efficiency,  since  it  is  identical  in  chemical  compo- 
sition. The  process  by  which  they  are  prepared 
consists  in  exposing  the  iron  at  a suitably  elevated 
temperature  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  This  action  forms  a coating  of  the  oxide 
known  to  chemists  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
which  is  incapable  of  change  under  any  ordinary 
conditions.  It  has  not  been  generally  known 
that  free  oxygen,  as  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere, 
is  capable  of  coating,  under  suitable  conditions, 
the  surface  of  the  iron  with  the  same  oxide  as 
that  yielded  by  steam.  The  method  adopted  in 
carrying  out  this  process  is  to  place  the  articles 
in  a chamber,  which  is  capable  of  being  com- 
pletely  closed,  and  gradually  I’aise  the  tempera- 
ture to  the  requisite  degree,  ranging  between  a 
dull  and  a bright  red  heat,  according  to  the 
ultimate  use  to  which  the  articles  may  bo 
applied.  Air  is  then  passed  in,  and  the  chamber 
completely  closed  for  one  hour,  when  the  iulet 
aud  outlet  pipes  are  again  opened,  and  a fresh 
supply  of  air  sent  into  the  chamber,  which  is 
again  closed.  This  renewal  of  the  air  at  the 
end  of  every  hour  is  continued  until  the  required 
thickness  of  magnetic  oxide  is  formed  on  the 
iron. 

The  coating  given  by  the  use  of  air  is  of  an 
agi-eeable  greyish  or  neutral  tint,  so  that  for 
many  purposes  the  necessity  of  further  orna- 
mentation by  painting  is  dispensed  with.  The 
coating  has  been  tested  under  the  severest  con- 
ditions, and  has  always  resisted  most  completely 
all  attempts  to  set  up  rusting.  Theoretically, 
the  process  stands  examination,  but  the  actual 
effect  of  loug-continued  exposure  has  yet  to  be 
tried.  An  accident  in  the  first  instance  led 
Mr.  Bower  to  this  intero.sting  discovery,  but  the 
process  in  its  present  shape  is  tlio  result  of  a 
long  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  Mr. 
'I'weedie. 


THB  GIPSY  NUISANCE. 

Siu, — I am  truly  glad  to  find  that  the  gipsy 
nuisance  is  being  ventilated,  ns  the  loss  to 
builders  is  such  that  in  some  cases  it  leads  to 
bankruptcy  and  entire  ruin.  Some  years  ago  I 
had  four  houses  empty  nearly  two  years  throogh 
the  proximity  of  the  gipsies.  Not  only 
is  their  encampment  filthy,  but  my  front  gar- 
dens were  made  the  receptacles  of  their  filth. 
Their  thieving,  fighting,  language,  and  almost 
every  habit,  is  enough  to  arouse  every  civilised 
person.  Where  is  the  power  of  the  School  Board 
to  allow  dirty  boys  and  girls,  some  bordering  on 
man  and  womanhood,  to  play  and  roam  all  day, 
to  the  terror  of  all  decent  children  ? Pew  people 
except  the  builders  in  new  neighbourhoods  know 
the  loss  occasioned  by  them.  Sometimes  whole 
streets  are  depopulated  by  their  persistently 
keeping  in  the  locality. 

If  instead  of  sending  our  money  and  men 
abroad  to  civilise  the  heathen,  we  began  at  home, 
and  by  some  powerful  means  try  our  hands  upon 
the  gipsies,  wo  should  do  much  to  improve  the 
lovely  suburbs  of  London.  Is  it  too  mean  a sub- 
ject for  our  legislators  to  give  a few'  hours’ 
attention  to?  If  you  will  kindly  lend  your  power- 
ful aid,  you  will  render  a great  boon  to  many 
struggling  builders  who  would  build  good  houses 
in  open  and  healthy  localities,  but  from  fear  of 
those  nomads  they  build  only  cheap  and  nasty 
ones.  W.  N. 


Paris  Exhibition:  Protection  against 
Pire. — There  are  several  steam  fire-engines  and 
fire-engines  of  a smaller  class  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition, — notably  those  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  Messrs.  Merryweather  & Sons. 
This  firm  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners some  eight  or  a dozen  engines,  large 
and  small,  for  the  protection  of  the  building 
against  fire.  There  is  in  attendance  a fireman 
from  the  staff  of  the  above  firm. 


BURGOS  AND  ITS  BUILDINGS.* 

The  town  of  Burgos  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Arlanza,  along  which  are  some 
small  gardens  used  as  a public  promenade.  The 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick  and  painted 
white,  with  the  usual  Spanish  balconies  before 
most  of  the  windows,  which  are  all  enclosed  in 
and  glazed  like  little  greenhouses  attached  to 
the  wall ; there  is  an  irregularly-shaped  plaza, 
surrounded  by  a piazza,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a band  occasionally  plays.  The  peasant  inha- 
bitants are  interesting,  with  their  dignified  tat- 
tered cloaks,  dark  Spanish  faces,  and  bits  of 
lace  for  bonnets ; but  the  interest  of  the  place 
certainly  culminates  in  the  magnificent  eccle- 
siastical monuments  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  cathedral  must  certainly  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  both  from  its  size 
and  general  appearance,  both  externally  and  in- 
teraally,  and  from  the  amazing  richness  and 
exuberance  of  fancy  displayed  in  the  details.  It 
is  said  that  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  Bishop 
Maurice,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  in  1221.  The 
west  front  has  been  sadly  mutilated  by  cutting 
away  the  old  deeply-recessed  Gothic  arches,  and 
substituting  the  present  miserable  pseudo-Classic 
ones;  but  the  upper  part,  with  the  graceful 
open-work  spires,  which  rise  to  a height  of 
300  ft.,  centre  rose  window  and  coupled 
window,  with  its  geometrical  tracery  over,  aud 
adorned  with  a great  number  of  statues, — the 
whole  cut  in  white  marble-like  stone  from 
Ontoria, — has  a rich  and  charming  effect.  The 
upper  parts  of  this  facade  are  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Juan.de  Colonia  (Cologne),  date  1412, 
and  the  open-work  spires  were  pi'obably  inspired 
by  the  monster  cathedral  of  the  Rhine,  though 
still  incomplete.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected 
that  these  spires  finish  somewhat  abruptly,  but 
the  little  crown-like  balcony  just  below  the  apex 
appears  to  me  to  bo  a pleasing  feature. 

The  cathedral  is  surrounded  by  liousea  and 
buildings,  so  that  its  general  effect  can  never  be 
seen  as  a whole,  except  at  a distance,  where  it 
towers  above  the  surrounding  objects.  The  site 
is  peculiar.  The  cathedral  is  built  on  the  side  of 
a steep  hill,  so  that  at  the  west  end  you  are  level 
with  the  surrounding  ground  ; at  the  south  tran- 
septs you  have  to  ascend  some  thirty  steps  to 
reach  the  floor  level,  and  the  cloisters  on  this 
side  are  on  the  second  story,  the  lower  one  being 
devoted  to  workshops,  or  secular  use ; but  on 
the  north  side  the  cathedral  is  some  15  ft.  or  16  ft. 
below  the  surrounding  ground,  and  from  the  door 
in  the  north  transept  you  have  to  descend  by  a 
great  number  of  steps  into  the  cathedral.  Tlie 
Puerta  del  Sarmental,  or  entrance  to  south  tran- 
sept,  is  very  fine  and  impressive  ; the  two  walls 
on  either  hand  of  the  cloister  aud  archbishop’s 
palace  tower  up  to  a great  height,  aud  are  re- 
lieved at  the  angles  by  turrets,  corbelled  oat,  of 
pure  and  graceful  design.  A noble  flight  of , 
steps  leads  up  to  the  facade  of  the  transept,  the 
apparent  height  of  which  is,  of  course,  increased 
by  this  peculiarity  of  the  gi'ound.  There  is  a 
fine  doorway  richly  decorated  with  sculpture, 
and  above  a rose  window,  the  whole  crowned 
with  a noble  triplet  ’decorated  with  tracery 
flanked  by  corner  turrets,  the  whole  of  the 
purest  and  richest  design.  Another  view  of  the 
interior  is  gained  from  the  north.east  side  of 
the  Chapel  of  the  Constable,  which  is  octagonal, 
and  not  unlike  the  central  spire  in  outline, 
though  somewhat  lower,  with  huge  oi'uamental 
pinnacles.  A passage  leads  round  to  the  north 
side  to  the  transept  door,  called  Puerta  de  la 
Pellegeria,  situated  on  the  same  level  as  the 
church  floor,  and  which  is  much  more  used  than 
the  door  at  the  top  of  the  steps  above  alluded  to. 

Entering  the  interior,  we  observe  first  the 
curious  arrangement  of  the  choir,  which  is 
peculiarly  Spanish,  and  consists  of  a church 
within  a church.  The  choir  is,  west  of  the 
transept,  enclosed  by  a lofty  screen-wall,  and 
there  is  no  entrance  to  it  except  from  the  lan- 
tern. The  high  chapel  containing  the  high 
altar  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  church 
east  of  the  transept,  also  surrounded  by  high 
screen  walls.  The  floor  under  the  lantern  is 
enclosed  from  the  transepts  by  magnificent  brass 
rail-screens,  called  ‘‘  Rojas.” 

During  the  time  of  service  the  great  body  of 
the  faithful  are  in  the  transepts,  and  proces- 
sions backward  and  forward  take  place  between 
the  high  chapel  and  the  choir.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  Westminster  Abbey  is  arranged 

• From  a paper  entitled  “To  Burgos  and  Back,”  read 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Payne  before  tbo  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  24tb  ult. 


very  much  ou  this  plan,  but  in  that  case  there 
is  a western  door  to  the  choir,  and  a very  long 
nave  west  of  it ; whereas,  in  Burgos,  on  enter- 
ing the  western  door  of  the  cathedral,  one  is 
brought  facing  at  no  great  distance  the  blank 
outside  wall  of  the  choir,  which  is  certainly 
objectionable,  and  ou  this  account  the  transept 
entrance  is  far  more  impressive, 

Perhaps  the  gem  of  the  whole  cathedral,  both 
inside  and  out,  is  the  magnificent  lantern,  which 
is,  perhaps,  without  a parallel.  Charles  V.  said 
“it  ought  to  be  placed  in  a case,  and  not  seen  as 
ordinary  works”;  and  Philip  said  ‘‘it  was 
rather  the  work  of  angels  than  of  men.”  It 
was  designed  by  Philip  Vigarni,  a Burgalese, 
and  was  also  executed  by  two  natives  of  Burgos, 
and  it  was  finished  in  16S7.  The  main  arches 
are  carried  on  four  massive  columns  with  octa- 
gonal bases,  which  are  decorated  with  mezzo- 
relievo  allegorical  subjects.  The  statues  in  the 
niches  are  apostles  and  fathers  of  the  church, — 
twenty  in  number.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  details  of  this,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  lan- 
tern, are  of  debased  style  ; and  they  certainly 
do  present  so  strange  a mixture  of  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  work  that  a rigid  purist  could  uot 
bring  himself,  perhaps,  to  admire  it.  These 
four  columns  seem  to  me  to  have  a massive 
appearance,  which  forms  an  admirable  founda- 
tion for  the  lofty  lantern  above.  Above  the 
main  arches  the  superstructure  is  brought  to  an 
octagon  by  means  of  pendontives,  ornamented  in 
a I'adiating  manner,  — an  arrangement  which 
seems  very  judicious.  Round  the  octagon  ruus 
the  iuscription  in  Latin,  “ I will  praise  Thee  in 
Thy  temple,  and  will  glorify  Thy  name,  Thou 
whose  works  are  miracles,”  in  plain  raised  let- 
ters of  Roman  character.  Above  this  the  lan- 
tern is  divided  into  three  stages,  the  lower  one 
containiog  shields  of  arms  supported  by  figures, 
and  the  two  upper  ones  two-light  windows,  with 
Gothic  tracery.  At  the  angles  ai’e  figures  in 
niches,  all  of  excellent  execution,  and  below  the 
two  rows  of  windows  are  balconies  running 
round  the  octagon. 

The  vaulting  deserves  special  attention,  on 
accouot  of  its  peculiarity.  The  ceiling  is  flat, 
and  filled  in  with  tracery  of  au  elaborate  descrip- 
tion, either  pierced  right  through  or  in  frout  of 
a black  ground ; this  is  supported  by  vaulting 
ribs,  with  vertical  open-work  tracery  over  them, 
and  collected  on  plan  in  the  shape  of  a double 
octagon  star,  and  ornamented  at  the  crossings 
with  highly  carved  bosses. 

The  choir  contains  103  walnut  stalls,  divided 
into  two  tiers,  in  Renaissance  style,  and  elabo- 
rately carved  with  various  Biblical  scenes.  The 
date  is  from  1497  to  1512.  In  the  high  chapel 
the  high  altar  is  Italian,  and  not  very  interest- 
ing. In  front  of  it  are  two  elegant  brass  pulpits 
or  lecterns,  one  for  reading  the  gospel,  the  other 
the  epistle.  The  cathedral  is  surrounded  by 
fifteen  chapels,  built  in  different  periods,  which  I 
I will  describe  in  detail,  beginning  from  the  i 
west  end  on  the  north.  No.  1.  Chapel  de  Sta.  i 
Tecla;  this  is  in  the  Late  Italian,  with  the  most  . 
gorgeously  vaulted  roof  and  dome,  verging  i 
towards  gaudiness ; it  was  finished  in  1734.  I 
No.  2.  Chapel  of  St.  Anna,  containing  a sculp-  • 
tured  genealogical  tree  of  Christ,  and  a fine  ■ 
Gothic  altar.  Passing  the  transept,  we  see  the 
fine  flight  of  steps  in  Renaissance  mixed  style,  ' 
something  like  that  of  the  lantern  leading  up  j 
to  the  transept;  they  are  richly  decorated  i 
with  sculptured  foliage,  children,  draperies,  i 
&c.  Passing  by  the  other  chapels  on  the  i 
north  side,  we  come  to  the  most  noted  in  j 
the  whole  cathedral,  the  Capilla  del  Con-  i 
stable.  The  Constable,  like  tbo  Lord  High  I 
Constable  of  England,  used  to  regulate  all  1 
matters  of  chivalry,  and  bore  the  royal  stan-  i 
dard’in  battle.  This  chapel  was  founded  by  the  i 
Count  of  Haro,  and,  like  the  west  end,  was  de-  3 
signed  by  Juan  de  Colonia.  The  entrance  is 
under  a semicircular  arch  richly  decorated,  1 
beneath  which  is  a railing  of  the  most  exquisite  < 
Renaissance  work — date,  1523.  The  plan  of  ) 
the  chapel  is  octagonal.  Internally,  it  is  divided  i 
into  three  compartments  in  height.  The  wall-  1 
spaces  of  the  lower,  where  not  occupied  by  ; 
altars,  are  ornamented  with  coats  of  arms  and  i 
somewhat  coarse  sculptured  foliage;  the  next  < 
stage  contains  a series  of  arches  ornamented  n 
with  a most  elaborate  band  of  sculptured  ' 
tigures  and  foliage, — a feature  which  is  often  ■ 
reproduced  in  Burgos,  and  the  upper  stage  con-  t 
tains  a series  of  traceried  windows.  Some  of  l 
the  foliage  running  up  between  the  hollows  of  ( 
the  columns  and  atring-courses  is  extremely  1 
delicate  and  beautiful,  as  also  are  the  statues  and  s 
canopies  on  either  side  of  the  pillars.  The  vault-  i 
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ing  ofthisandthe  other  chapels  is  peculiar.  The 
fibs  form  a more  ornamented  pattern  than  those 
i)f  northern  vaults  on  plan,  and  the  central  com- 
hartmcnts  are  filled  in  by  minute  and  elaborate 
|:racery,  on  a black  ground,  and  having  the 
xippcarance  of  being  pierced  through  ; the  bosses 
ire  picked  onfc  in  gold  and  colours,  and  the  whole 
'orms  a very  rich  and  characteristic  roof.  In 
.he  centre  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Constable  are  the 
.otnbs  of  the  founders,  of  jasper,  with  effigies 
)f  Carrara  marble.  They  were  sculptured  in 
[Irtaly  in  1510,  and  represent  the  Constable,  the 
i^iceroy  of  Castile,  in  full  armour,  and  his  wife. 

■ The  elaborateness  of  the  details  of  the  armour, 
ind  of  the  embroidery  of  the  cushions,  gloves, 
ind  dresses,  is  wonderful,  and  almost  approaches 
,he  minute  magnificence  of  the  tombs  of  Cartuga. 
The  large  chapel  south  of  the  Constable’s  Chapel, 
jailed  the  Chapel  of  Santiago,  is  now  used  as  a 
larish  church.  There  is  not  much  interest  in 
he  other  chapels  north  of  the  cloisters  except 
i fine  tomb  and  lectern  in  that  of  St.  Henrique. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Christo  is  named  after  a cele- 
jrated  crucifix,  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
larved  by  Nicodemus.  This  image  is  said  to 
lave  performed  numerous  miracles,  and,  accord, 
ng  to  local  tradition,  it  perspires  on  Fridays, 
md  sometimes  bleeds. 

The  cloisters,  which  date  from  the  fourteenth 
jentury,  are  extremely  interesting  ; there  is  no 
nterior  garden,  as  they  are  on  the  second  story, 
ind  the  lower  part  is  occupied  by  workshops, 
vhich  form  a square  of  about  89  ft.  in  each  direc- 
ion,  and  the  gallery  is  22  ft.  wide.  The  door 
eading  from  the  transept  to  the  cloisters  is 
jxtremely  rich  and  beautiful,  and  has  Christ’s 
intrance  into  Jerusalem,  and  other  Biblical  and 
illegorical  scenes,  carved  on  it  in  deep  relief ; 
m each  side  are  four  statues  of  David,  Isaiah, 
jubriel,  and  the  Virgin.  The  arches  of  the 
vail  arcade  are  enriched  with  an  excellently, 
iarved  hand  of  foliage,  and  the  cloister  contains 
nany  interesting  and  elegant  tombs.  On  the 
last  side  is  a door  leading  to  the  chapel  of 
It.  Catherine,  a large  room  about  43  ft.  square, 
ind  brought  to  an  octagon  at  the  groining  by 
jurious  tripartite  vaulting,  which  Mr.  Street 
illudes  to  as  being  a characteristic  Spanish 
'eaturo. 

The  cathedral  contains  7 staircases,  112 
windows,  36  railings,  14-1  pictures,  more  than 
iO  tombs,  7 organs,  9 baptismal  fonts,  9 choirs 
[ ,nd  9 lecterns,  10  confessionals,  44  altars,  and 
I learly  100  full  length  statues. 

I After  the  cathedral,  perhaps  the  most  in- 
peresting  objects  in  Burgos  are  the  tombs  of  the 
ftJiraflores,  in  the  Convent  of  La  Cartuza,  above 
|wo  miles  and  a half  from  the  town,  and  situated 
in  a low,  sandy  bill.  Though  once  wealthy,  the 
ilonvent  is  now  very  much  neglected,  and  only 
pahabited  by  a few  slovenly-looking  monks. 

I 'he  eburch  was  designed  by  Juan  de  Colonia, 
nhe  architect  who  built  much  of  the  cathedral. 
Ij'he  style  is  simple  and  elegant.  The  building 
Bas  a nave  without  aisles,  with  an  apse  at  the 
last  end,  pointed  tracery  windows,  and  some 
lOiixed  details.  Tho  great  glory  of  the  place, 
iowever,  is  tho  tombs,  perhaps  the  finest  in 
Europe.  The  centre  tomb,  that  of  King  Juan  II. 
?.nd  Queen  Isabella  of  Portugal,  forms  an  octagon 
I tar  on  plan.  At  the  angles  are  coats  of  arms, 
xach  supported  by  two  lions,  between  which  are 
(Seated  statues  of  the  various  Virtues,  tho  canopies 
• wer  which,  with  the  buttresses  between  them,  are 
(perfect  marvels  of  delicate  workmanship.  Tho 
Ipoulding  which  caps  the  lower  part  of  the  tomb 
tj  ornamented  with  graceful  foliage  ; on  four 
womers  aro  seated  figures  of  the  Evangelists. 
«{n  the  recumbent  effigies  of  the  king  and  queen, 
vitb  their  robes  and  crowns  and  cushions,  the 
<(culptor  has  almost  surpassed  himself,  and  the 
)'.ffect  of  this  in  glistening  white  marble  can 
nly  bo  compared  to  point-lace  work  in  stone, 
{it  the  feet  of  tho  queen  is  a group  of  a lion, 

, hild,  and  dog.  The  other  tomb  is  that  of  the 
[ on  of  Don  Juan  II.,  the  Infante  Don  Alonzo. 

1 'he  figure  is  represented  in  a kneeling  attitude, 
s‘  nd  the  robes  and  altar  are  carved  with  a rich- 
-ess  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  recumbent 
i itatues.  The  wall  behind  the  tomb  is  divided 
I ato  square  compartments,  and  richly  carved. 
r''here  is  a fringe  of  elegant  foliage,  representing 
3 vine  twined  round  the  arch  of  the  tomb,  in  the 
5;eBtoon3  of  which  children  aro  sculptured  pluck. 

! Qg  the  grapes.  Unfortunately,  part  of  this 
.-^eautiful  work  is  broken  away.  The  arch  is 
i llliptical  below,  and  finished  with  a very  deep 
gee  hood-mould.  In  the  tympanum  is  St. 

: reorge  or  St.  Michael  contending  with  the 
iMragon.  The  sculpture  in  the  mouldings,  and 
I f the  canopies  and  niches  on  either  side, 


and  especially  of  the  magnificent  crockets  of 
the  hood-moulding,  is  exceedingly  rich  and 
elaborate. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  according  to  the  rule  observed  by 
the  Carthusian  order.  One  is  allotted  to  the 
monks,  another  to  tho  lay  brethren,  and  a third 
to  the  people.  TLe  two  first  are  fitted  with 
stalls,  elaborately  carved.  Those  of  the  inner 
choir  are  of  walnut,  by  Martin  Sauchery,  date 
1488,  and  have  fine  and  minute  tracery.  Those 
in  the  choir  of  the  lay  brethren  are  later,  and  in 
the  Renaissance  style.  The  tombs  were  de- 
signed by  the  celebrated  Gil  de  Liloo,  date 
1493. 

There  is  another  convent  near  Burgos,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  town,  and  about  a mile  and 
a half  from  it,  called  Las  Huelgas,  which  is  in- 
teresting, on  account  of  its  Early  Pointed 
church,  the  nave  of  which  is  entirely  reserved 
for  tho  nuns,  and  can  only  be  seen  through  the 
screen  ; the  transepts  and  chapels  are  open  to 
strangers.  In  the  latter  may  be  seen  another 
instance  of  tho  tripartite  vaulting  mentioned 
when  describing  the  Chapel  of  the  Constable. 
The  interior  cannot  be  visited  on  account  of  the 
strictness  of  the  discipline.  There  is,  it  is  said, 
a very  interesting  cloister  in  the  interior,  of 
Romanesque  character. 

Tho  'other  churches  of  Burgos  are  inferior  in 
interest  to  those  described,  though  they  contain 
several  fine  tombs  and  retables.  The  stone 
reredos  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  near  the 
west  end  of  the  cathedral,  is  scarcely  surpassed 
in  richness  by  anything  in  the  town. 

Among  secular  buildings  and  monuments  may 
be  mentioned  the  Arco  de  Sta.  Maria,  a gateway 
leading  into  tho  town.  It  was  erected  by  the 
Burgaicso  on  the  occasion  of  a visit  of 
Charles  V.,  and  is  decorated  with  statues  of 
popular  heroes.  It  is  ornamented  with  turrets 
and  battlements,  and  circular  bastions. 

There  is  not  nmcli  of  interest  among  the  old 
houses  of  Burgos.  The  late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt 
gives  a sketch  of  one  in  his  “ Notes  on  Spain,” 
tho  Casa  do  Miranda,  with  a fine  courtyard  and 
columns.  Tho  castle  is  worth  mentioning,  on 
account  of  the  struggle  that  took  place  between 
tho  French  and  English  in  the  Peninsular  War ; 
but  it  is  now  in  ruins,  and  jiresents  little  of 
interest  to  the  architect.  It  was  blown  up  by 
the  French  on  their  retreat  before  the  victorious 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  it  was  at  that  terrible 
explosion  that  several  streets  and  much  of  the 
beautiful  stained  glass  of  the  cathedral  were 
destroyed. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  value  to  the 
student  of  the  architectural  buildings  of  Burgos 
and  the  neighbourhood,  it  may  be  conceded  at 
once  that  those  who  are  wedded  to  one  parti- 
cular period  of  art,  or  who  seek  for  strict  purity 
of  architectural  style,  will  probably  not  find 
much  to  please  them  there.  There  is  about 
most  of  the  buildings  just  described  an  exuber- 
ance of  fancy  and  a disregard  of  precedent 
beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  rigid 
schools  of  tho  north ; bnt  those  who  aro  ready 
to  appreciate  bold  effects  and  graceful  detail, 
wherever  they  find  them,  whether  according 
with  preconceived  notions  or  not,  will  find  much 
to  admire  and  much  to  learn  in  tho  old  capital 
of  Castile. 


HEATING  TOWNS  FROM  A COMMON 
CENTRE. 

We  have  heard  from  several  quarters  of  the 
heating  of  houses  in  Lockport,  New  York  State, 
by  steam  laid  on  from  a common  centre  by  the 
Holly  Steam  Combination  Company,  and  Mr. 
George  Maw  has  now  sent  to  the  Times  some 
additional  particulars.  Mr.  Maw  says, — " The 
experimental  works  in  Lockport  were  com- 
menced  last  year,  and  during  the  late  winter 
about  200  houses  in  the  city  were  heated  from 
tho  central  supply,  through  about  three  miles  of 
piping,  radiating  from  tho  boiler-house,  con- 
taming  two  boilers  16  ft.  by  5 ft.,  and  one  boiler 
6 ft.  by  8 ft.  These  boilers  were  during  the 
winter  fired  to  a pressure  of  35  lb.  to  the  inch, 
with  a consumption  of  four  tons  of  anthracite, 
costing  4i  dollars  a ton  ; during  the  summer  but 
one  boiler  is  fired,  consuming  a ton  and  a half  of 
anthracite  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  a pressure 
of  251b.  per  inch  maintained. 

The  boiler  pressuro  of  35  lb.  in  winter  and 
25  lb.  in  summer  is  maintained  through  the 
entire  length  of  tho  three  miles  of  piping  up  to 
the  points  of  consumption,  where  there  is  a cut- 
off under  the  control  of  the  consumers.  The 
first  600  ft.  of  mains  from  the  boilers  are  bnt 


4 in.  in  diameter.  There  are  1,400  ft.  of  3-m. 
pipes,  1,500  ft.  of  3i-in.  pipes,  and  2,000  ft.  of 
2-10.  pipes.  The  supply-pipes  from  these  mains 
to  the  houses  are  IJ  in.  in  diameter,  and  within 
each  house  f-inch  pipes  are  used.  In  addition 
to  the  ent-off  tap  from  the  main  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  consumer  there  is  a pressure-valve 
regulated  to  a 5 lb.  pressure  under  the  control 
of  tho  company,  and  beyond  this  is  an  inge- 
niously constructed  meter,  which  not  only  indi- 
cates the  total  consumption  in  cubic  feet  of  steam , 
but  also  the  quantity  of  steam  used  in  each  apart- 
ment. At  each  100  ft.  of  main  an  expansion 
valve,  like  an  ordinary  piston  and  socket,  is  in- 
serted, allowing  an  expansion  in  each  section  of 
100  ft.  of  If  in.  for  the  heat  at  35  lb.  pressure. 
No  condensation  whatever  occurs  in  the  mains. 
They  ai*6  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  asbestos 
paper  next  the  iron,  then  a wrapping  of  “ Russian 
felt,”  and  finally  wrapped  round  with  “ Manilla 
paper”  like  smooth  light-brown  paper  over  all, 
and  the  whole  encased  in  timber  bored  out  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  felt-covered 
pipes,  and  laid  along  the  streets  like  gas-pipes. 

The  distribntion  of  heat  in  the  apartments  is 
by  means  of  radiators,  consisting  of  inch  pipes 
30  in.  long  placed  vertically  either  in  a circle  or 
as  a double  row,  and  connected  together  top 
and  bottom,  with  an  outlet  pipe  for  the  con- 
densed water  which  escapes  at  a temperature 
at  a little  below  boiling,  and  is  sufficient  for  all 
the  domestic  purposes  of  tho  house,  or  is  used 
as  accessory  heating  power  for  horticultural 
and  other  purposes. 


BROUGHTON  CASTLE  AND  CHURCH. 

Sir, — In  Brewer’s  description  of  ©.xfordshire, 
1814,  it  is  stated  that,  ” two  miles  on  tho 
south-west  of  Banbury,  is  Broughton  Castle. 
The  manor  of  Broughton  formerly  belonged  to 
the  family  of  De  Broughton,  who  probably  took 
their  surname  from  tho  place,  and  who  obtained 
a charter  of  free  warren  here  about  tho  29th  of 
Edward  I.  It  was  afterwards  vested  in  tho 
family  of  Wykoham.  Margaret,  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  William  Wykbam,  carried  tho 
property  in  marriage  to  Sir  William  Fiennes, 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele.”  This  castle  is  surrounded 
by  a moat,  over  which  is  a stone  bridge  of  two 
arches.  Tho  eastern  entrance  to  the  court  is 
formed  by  an  ancient  tower,  yet  extant.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  castle  is  believed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Broughton  family  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  The  north  front  was  built 
A.D.  1544.  One  of  the  towers  on  the  south- 
east angle  has  loopholes  for  discharging  arrows. 
No  portcullis  appears  in  tho  outer  gateway.  A 
gold  ring  has  been  found  under  a beech-tree, 
near  this  castle.  On  this  ring  a knight,  cross- 
legged,  and  having  a shield  with  the  arms  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  engraved.  Theso 
words,  in  Norman-French,  were  engraved  on  a 
scroll: — “ Joie  sans  ui  cesse  ” ; that  is,  “Joy 
without  cease.” 

In  Gardner’s  “ History  of  Oxfordshire,”  1852, 
this  castle  is  described  (pp.  620-2).  It  is  stated 
that  the  hall  has  a pendent  ceiling,  being  55  ft. 
long  and  nearly  26  ft.  wide.  In  Beesley’s 
“ History  of  Banbury,”  1841,  pp.  100-10,  294-7, 
this  castle  is  described,  with  an  engrartng.  The 
chapel  is  stated  to  bo  ancient,  having  an  east 
window  of  the  Decorated  style,  with  geometrical 
tracery  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Under  the 
window  is  the  stone  altar,  consisting  of  a slab 
supported  on  three  plain  corbels ; the  slab  re- 
tains the  crosses  marked  on  the  surface  of  an 
altar  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
before  the  Reformation.  Skelton’s  “ Oxford- 
shire ” contains  several  views  of  Broughton 
Castle,  and  an  engraving  of  the  seal  above 
mentioned.  In  Sir  J.  B.  Burke’s  “Visitation  of 
Seats  and  Arms,”  vol.  i.  (1852),  pp.  135-8,  this 
ancient  castle  is  described  and  engraved.  It  is 
stated,  “ In  visiting  Broughton  its  church  should 
not  be  forgotten.  This  noble  relic  stands  near 
the  bridge  and  tower  leading  to  the  castle,  and 
possesses  an  interest  from  its  antiquity,  belong- 
ing to  the  thirteenth  century.”  Beesley  de- 
scribed it  as  “a  valuable  specimen  of  the  Deco- 
rated style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
spire  is  a broach  j it  rises  from  tho  tower 
without  intervening  parapet  or  pinnacles  at 
the  angles.  It  contains  several  monuments, 
including  one  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  en- 
graved in  Skelton’s  “ Oxfordshire.”  This  work 
also  contains  an  interior  view  of  the  church, 
which  includes  the  Wykeham  Monument  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.  in  the  chancel  (see  “ Glossary 
of  Architecture,”  1840,  plate  98).  Mr.  Anthony 
Wood  stated  that  Lord  Saye, — of  Broughton, — 
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the  opponent  of  Charles  I.,  “after  ho  had  spent 
eighty  years,  mostly  in  an  unquiet  and  discon- 
tented condition,  &c.,  did  die  quietly  in  his  bed 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1662,  whereupon  his  body 
was  buried  in  Broughton  Church,  among  the 
graves  of  his  ancestors,  and  had  over  it  a rich 
and  costly  monument  erected  more  befitting  a 
hero  than  a rebel.”  This  ancient  edifice  is  only 
a few  miles  south  of  Wroxham  Abbey,  another 
interesting  specimen  of  architectirro  described 
by  me  in  the  Builder,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  284.  Compton 
Wynyate  {Builder,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  484),  although 
in  Warwickshire,  is  only  eight  miles  north-west 
of  Broughton.  C.  0. 


OAK  OR  CHESTNUT? 

Does  the  decorative  foliage  of  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  and  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  which  natural  types  were  closely 
imitated, — supply  any  specimens  of  chestnut 
leaves  ? If  the  tree  was  frequently  under  the 
eyes  of  tho  carvers  of  that  time,  such  leaves 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  entirely  absent.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  leaves  of  the  Castanea 
vesca  are  not  so  individual  in  character  ns  to 
tempt  carvers  to  their  reproduction.  But  the  dis- 
covery may  perhaps  bo  made,  and  would  be  worth 
making,  in  connexion  with  this  controversy  to 
which  Mr.  Blashill  has  given  new  life  and  a 
practical  bearing ; and  perhaps  in  connexion 
with  decorative  foliage  generally,  as  showing 
why  certain  natural  forms  stirred  the  fancy  of 
tho  Medimval  workmen,  and  lent  themselves  to 
rendering  in  wood  or  stone.  A.ll.I.B.A. 


NEW  WELSH  CHAPEL. 

Ox  the  loth  ult.,  the  memorial  stone  of  a now 
cliapcd  was  laid  by  liJr.  D.  Davies,  JI.P.,  in 
Bridgwater -square,  Barbican.  Tho  original 
church  wa.s  fouuilod  by  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
ilelhodists  in  Smithfield,  in  1744,  and  after 
removal  to  Wilderness-i'ow  for  thirty-seven  years 
was  located  in  Jowiu-crescent  for  fifty-fonryears. 

The  new  chapel  when  completed  will  seat 
about  650  persons  on  the  groand-floor  and  in 
tho  galleries  ; tho  basement  contains  school  and 
class  rooms;  and  there  are  also  vestries  and 
rooms  for  the  chapel-kecper.  Tho  walls  are  of 
brick,  faced  with  Kentish  rag,  tho  dressings 
being  of  Portland  stone. 

Tlio  floor  of  tho  chapel  is  of  fireproof  con- 
struction, and  (with  the  iron  girders)  has  been 
supplied  by  ilr.  A.  D.  Dawnay,  of  Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 

Tho  style  is  Early  Gothic,  with  a tower  and 
slated  spire  rising  some  90  ft.  The  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Browne  & Robinson,  of  Worship- 
street;  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell. 

Tho  site  and  building  will  each  cost  about 
5,0001.  


A JOBBING  BRICKLAYER’S  VIEW  OP 
THINGS  EVIL. 

Ax  aged  and  practical  jobbing  bricklayer,  in 
business  at  Pimlico,  declares  that  the  best 
friends  to  his  craft  are  rats  and  storms ; and 
to  kill  one  of  the  rodent  tribe  and  wish  for  fair 
weathei',  are,  in  his  mind,  rank  heresies  to  trade. 

Tho  recent  storm  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
when  nearly  3 in.  of  rain  fell  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  is  an  event  to  be  marked  in 
red  letters  on  this  “ brickey’s  ” mind ; and  a 
letter  sent  him  by  a former  working  partner 
from  Sydney,  Australia,  has  caused  the  recipient 
gieat  satisfaction: — “The  parched  earth  has 
not  been  equal  to  carrying  oS  the  downpours  of 
rain,  and  the  finest  floods  have  followed  all  over 
the  country,  sweeping  away  bridges,  walls, 
slates,  gables,  drains,  and  paving.  And  you 
should  have  seen  tho  hailstones  walk  into  the 
glass  ! Some  as  big  as  hens’  eggs.  The  light- 
ning twisted  chimney-stacks  and  pots  in  fine 
style,  besides  laying  low  numbers  of  buildings. 
Eh ! old  man,  it  was  grand ; and  if  yon  could 
have  such  a turn  up  in  Pimlico  once  a year,  you 
could  snaj5  your  fingers  at  Cubitt.  I am  making 
a little  fortune  out  of  this  storm.”  The  Pimlico 
tradesman  now  regrets  not  going  ont  with  his 
chum  to  such  an  Bl  Dorado  for  jobbing  brick- 
layers as  Sydney. 


New  Pier  at  Sandown. — A new  pier  was 
opened  in  Sandown  Bay  on  the  29th  ult.  by 
Lady  Oglandcr.  Tho  pier  has  been  constructed 
by  a local  company,  and  is  intended  to  bo  about 
650  ft.  long  when  completed. 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OP  ARCHI- 
TECTS,  1878. 

The  following  is  the  detailed  programme  of 
proceedings : — 

Mondai/,  June  3rd,  8 p.m. — Opening  meotin".  Presen- 
tfition  of  tho  royal  gold  medal  and  of  the  Institute  medals 
and  prizes.  Opening  address  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  F.iJ.A., 
president.  Paper  by  E.  Arraitase,  R.A.,  Hon.  Associate ; 
subject,  " Mural  Painting."  The  President  and  Council 
will  receive  gentlemen  attending  tho  Conference  in  the 
ground-floor  galleries,  between  7.30  and  8 o’clock. 

Tuesday,  June  ith,  11  a. m.— Visit  to  the  Hew  Law 
Courts  {Strand  entranoe),  whero  the  drawings  will  bo  ex- 
hibited. Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  vice-president,  will  (if 
possible)  be  present  to  conduct  the  naembers.  2.30  p.m.; 
Visit  to  St,  Paid's  Cathedral  (west  entrance)  to  see  the 
Wellington  Memorial,  and  afterwards  to  examine  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  protect  the  dome  from  Are.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Penrose,  M.A.,  past  vice-president,  will  conduct  the  mem- 
bers. 6.30  p.m.  : The  Institute  dinner  will  take  place  at 
the  Freemasons'  Tavern.  The  president  in  the  chair. 

JVednesday,  Jane  5(4. — 11  a.m,  to  2 p.m. : Visit  to  Dor- 
chester House,  Park-lane,  by  the  kind  permission  of  R.  S. 
Holford,  esq.  2 to  5 p.m.:  Visit  to  the  Picture  Gallery, 
Bridgewater  House,  by  the  Idud  permission  of  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere.  8p.m.:  Meeting;  paper hy  Professor  Barff: 
subject,  " The  Corrosion  of  Iron.”  Chair  to  be  taken  by 
Professor  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  vice-president. 

Thursday,  June  6'h. — 11  a.m.  : Visit  to  tho  Hew  Natural 
History  Museum  (Central  Entrance,  Cromwell -road), 
South  Kensington.  Mr,  A.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  Member 
of  Council,  will  meet  tho  members  to  conduct  them  through 
the  building,  3 p.m.  : Meeting  ; Discussion  on  General 
Building  Regulations  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Paper  to 
be  read  by  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  Fellow:  subject, 
“ The  Model  Bye-Laws  ns  a Basis  of  a General  Building 
Act."  Chair  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  John  Wliichcord,  F.S.A,, 
vice-president.  8p.ni. : Meeting;  discussion  on  Concrete 
and  Fire-resisting  Constructions.  To  bo  opened  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Cates,  Fellow.  Chair  to  be  taken  by  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  F.R.3,,  past  vice-president. 

Friday,  June  7th. — 11  a.m.  : A'isit  to  Mr.  Kirkaldi-'s 
Testing  works,  Southwark-street,  when  his  apparatus  for 
testing  the  resistance  of  materials  used  in  construction  will 
bo  explained  and  eiperimeuts  made.  3 p.m.  : Meeting; 
paper  liy  Mr,  Edward  I’Auson,  F.G.S.,  Member  of 
Council;  subject,  "Tho  Iron  Ribs  to  Carry  the  Roofs  of 
tho  Corn  Exchange  iu  process  of  rc-croction  in  Mark-lane." 
Chair  to  ho  taken  by  >ti'.  E.  M.  Barrv,  R.A.,  Member  of 
Council,  8 p.m.  ; Paper  to  be  read  before  the  Architectural 
Association  ut  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  on  " Rude  Stone 
Monuments,"  by  Mr,  'T.  Roger  Smith,  Fellow;  to  be 
followed  hy  a short  paper  on  "Troy  and  hlycentc,”  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  Phenif,  F.S.A.,  Fellow. 

Any  day  throuyhoul  the  week. — 11  a.m,  to  2 p.m.  : Visit  to 
the  Galleries  of  Grosvenor  House,  by  the  kind  iiermission 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  K.G,,  Hoii.  Fellow. 


LAMBETH  PALACE. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  given  permission 
(transmitted  through  his  librarian,  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A.) 
fur  all  niemlters  of  the  Congress  of  Architects  to  visit  the 
chapel  and  library  on  presenting  their  Conference  card  at 
the  entrance  gateway  between  ten  a.m.  and  four  p.m.  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fridu}’,  the  3rd,  5th,  and  7th  of 
June. 

The  chapel  is  undergoing  restoration,  and  new  glass 
executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  A Bell  has  been  placed  iu  the 
east  windows.  'The  vaulting  has  been  partly  decorated 
with  Scripture  subjects,  and  further  work  is  contemplated. 

'The  great  ball  (now  library),  rebuilt  by  Archbishop 
Juxon  in  1663  is  known  to  aU,  from  its  niagniiiceut  roof, 
after  tho  type  of  Hampton  Court  and  Eltham  Palace. 

Besides  a choice  colleelioii  of  illuminated  MSS.,  the 
following  will  have  interest  for  the  architect ; — Albert_ 
Diirer's  “Treatise  on  Perspective”;  the  " Elements  of 
Architecture,"  In"  Wotton  (with  Evelyn’s  autograph)  ; 
" Account  of  the  uebiiilding  of  St.  Paul’s,”  (MS.);  Plan  of 
the  Observatory  at  Greeniiich  (MS.)  ; a rare  book  of 
engraved  Portraits  after  Vandyke ; with  examples  of  ancient 
binding. 

These  will  be  specially  exhibited  under  glass  during  the 
days  fixed  for  the  Conference  visits. 


LIBELLING  A SURVEYOR. 

George  Edward  Benson  was  indicted  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  before  the  Recorder,  for 
writing  and  publishiog  several  false  and  defa- 
matory libels  concerning  Sir  H.  Hunt,  the  con- 
sulting surveyor  to  the  Office  of  Works,  and  Sir 
John  Kolb. 

In  other  counts  the  defendant  was  charged 
with  sending  the  same  libels  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Gerard  Noel,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  give  him  an  appointment 
in  the  public  service. 

The  prosecutor,  Sir  H.  Hunt,  it  was  stated, 
was  a surveyor  of  eminence,  and  in  1856  he  was 
appointed  consulting  surveyor  to  the  Office  of 
Works,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that 
the  appointment  should  not  interfere  with  his 
private  business,  which  he  was  permitted  to 
carry  on  in  conjunction  with  the  appointment. 
Sir  Henry  ivas  employed  in  his  professional  capa- 
city in  reference  to  the  erection  of  the  new 
Foreign  Office  in  1863,  and  at  this  time  it  ap- 
peared that  the  defendant  was  in  the  employ  of 
Sir  John  Kelk  as  clerk.  It  appeared  that 
tenders  were  originally  sent  in  for  the  erection 
of  the  building  upon  a Gothic  design  suggested 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  but  as  Lord  Palmerston 
objected  to  the  Gothic  style  of  building  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  exclude  air  and  light, 
the  design  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  not  carried 


out,  but  the  firm  of  Sir  John  Kelk  obtained  the  con- 
tract for  laying  in  concrete  for  the  foundations 
and  erecting  the  building  upon  another  design. 
The  defendant  seemed  to  have  left  his  appoint- 
ment  with  Sir  John  Kelk  subsequently,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  him  until  tho  month  of 
April  last  year,  when  he  appeared  in  the  first 
instance  to  have  applied  to  Sir  H.  Hunt  to  obtain 
him  a Government  appointment,  and  threatened 
that  if  ho  did  not  do  so  he  should  “ split  ” with 
reference  to  the  transactions  that  had  taken 
place  between  him  and  Sir  John  Kelk  at  the 
time  the  latter  obtained  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Sir  Henry  Hunt 
did  not  take  any  notice  of  this  letter,  and  the 
defendant  then  wrote  to  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  in  which  he  threatened  to  make 
certain  revelations  connected  with  what  he 
described  as  the  “Foreign  Office  job.”  No 
notice  appeared  to  have  been  taken  of  the 
defendant’s  letter  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
defendant  wrote  several  others  to  tho  same  pur- 
port,  and  eventually  he  made  a communication 
to  the  efiect  that  at  the  time  of  the  contract 
being  entered  into  by  the  Office  of  Works  for 
the  erection  of  the  Foreign  Office  upon  tlie  now 
design,  Sir  H.  Hunt  had  accepted  a bribe  of 
5001.  in  the  shape  of  a cheque  from  Sir  John 
Kelk,  for  getting  his  tender  accepted.  Tho 
defendant  appears  to  have  persisted  in  this 
charge  subsequently,  and  the  present  prosecu- 
tion was  preferred  against  him. 

Formal  ovidoiico  having  been  given  in  proof, 

The  Recorder,  iu  summing  up,  told  the  jury 
that  even  if  there  had  been  auy  truth  iu  tho 
charges  made  by  the  defendant,  the  law  would* 
not  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge  of 
such  ti’ansactions  for  the  purpose  either  of 
extorting  money  or  obtaining  any  lucrative  em- 
ployment, but  in  the  present  instance  it  appeared 
to  him  that  it  had  been  prsved  most  conclusively 
that  there  was  not  tho  least  foundation  for  tho 
charges  that  had  been  made  against  Sir  H.  Hunt 
and  Sir  John  Kelk,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
those  charges  were  absolutely  false. 

The  jury,  after  a very  short  consideration, 
found  tho  defendant  guilty. 

The  Recorder,  in  passing  sentence,  told  tho 
prisoner  ho  had  been  properly  convicted  of  pub- 
lishing a libel,  and  the  only  thing,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  could  be  said  in  his  favour  was  that 
tho  character  of  Sir  H.  Hunt  and  Sir  John 
Kelk  stood  so  high  iu  tho  estimation  of  the 
public,  that  no  one  could  believe  the  charges 
that  were  made  against  them,  and  they  were 
not  likely  to  have  suffered  any  injury.  It  was, 
however,  a most  mischievous  offence,  and  he 
should  order  him  to  bo  imprisoned  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  twelve  months. 


BUILDERS’  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

TAYLOR  V.  RICHARDS. 

This  was  an  action  (in  the  Exchequer  Division, 
before  Baron  Pollock)  to  recover  damages  for  an 
accident  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  defen- 
dant. The  plaintiff,  who  was  a labouring  man,  ' 
aged  37,  was  in  the  employment  of  the  ciefen- 
dant,  Mr.  Richards,  a builder,  of  Vincent-square, ' 
Westminster. 

la  the  month  of  March,  1877,  Mr.  Richards  was  em- 
ployed in  some  building  operations  in  Wfailcoml.i-street; 
Leicester-square,  aud  the  defendant  was  engaged  by  him 
in  that  work.  In  the  course  of  these  operations  it  IjecaiM  j 
necessary  to  pulldown  some  walls,  one  of  which  was  41  ft.  I 
high,  anJ  it  was  alleged  bv  the  plaintiff  that  on  the  evening  i 
of  the  20th  of  March,  Mr.  Richards  himself  gave  him 
directions  to  pull  down  tho  wall  the  next  morning,  and  i 
pointed  out  a ladder  about  22  ft.  long,  then  leaning  aijainsf  i 
the  wall,  as  tho  ono  to  use  for  the  purpose.  Aecordiugly, 
on  the  21st  the  plaiutill'  commenced  his  work  on  the  wall. 
For  this  he  required  a rope  attached  to  a scaffold-polo  at 
some  height  U’om  the  ground,  and  when  mounting  tho  1 
ladder,  which  was  placed  against  the  wall,  to  get: 
the  rope,  called  to  a companion  beneath  to  bring  him  i 
a "pi^”  to  test  the  strength  of  the  wail.  His  1 
friend  brought  the  pick  ,and  commenced  climbing  the  I 
ladder  to  hand  it  to  him,  when  the  ladder  broke  asunder  1 
about  7 ft.  from  the  top.  Dee,  the  second  roan,  jumped  ^ 
off  without  hurting  himself;  but  tho  plaintiff,  who  feU'i 
from  a height  of  15  ft.,  broke  his  ancle  and  was  at  once  i 
carried  off  in  a cab  to  the  Charing-cross  Hospital,  when  it  i 
was  found  necessary  to  amputate  his  foot.  He  remained  i' 
in  tho  hospital  for  seven  weeks,  and  while  there  received  ■ 
presents  or  money  from  time  to  time  from  Mr.  Richards,  l 
which,  however,  were  saspended  on  tho  plaintiff  mnliing  aj 
legal  claim  against  him.  For  the  defence  it  was  contondad  1 
that  the  plaiutill'  was  only  engaged  to  excavate,  and  hadi. 
no  business  on  the  ladder  at  au,  which  the  defendant  had  i 
never  directed  him  to  use ; that  even  if  ho  had  been  cm-  •; 
ployed  on  the  wall,  he  had  placed  the  ladder  at  adistanoeo 
of  10  ft.  from  the  base,  and  in  such  a position  that  it  was  s 
almost  certain  to  break.  It  was  further  stated  that  thet 
ladder  was  in  all  respects  a proper  one  for  the  purpose.  It 

had  been  bought  somesix  years  before, andhadsince  beenf 

painted  and  repaired  when  necessary. 

After  retiring  for  some  minutes,  the  jury  returned  a. 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  301. , apd  judgment  was  entered  i 
accordingly. 
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VENTILATION. 

if  Sir, — Eofcrring  to  the  question  discussed  in 
r.fcho  Builder  of  the  6th  of  April  and  4th  and 
■f  l6th  of  May,  as  to  -whether  the  greater  propor- 
Iftion  of  carbonic  acid  is  found  near  the  ceiling  or 
linear  the  floor  of  a room,  it  is  probable  that  these 
jlproportions  are  very  much  influenced  by  the 
atemperature. 

4 Air  -which  has  been  breathed,  containing  5 per 
iicent.  of  carbonic  acid,  would,  at  the  temperature 
^of  the  body,  or  98  degrees  Fahrenheit,  bo  of  the 
asame  specific  gravity  as  pure  air  at  about  83 
iidegrees,  and  in  a room  containing  pure  air,  at  a 
’temperature  lower  than  83  degrees,  the  breath, 
with  the  carbonic  acid  it  contains,  would  rise 
I towards  the  ceiling  and  collect  there.  As  it 
cooled  it  would  gradually  descend  and  mix  with 
the  air  of  the  room,  and,  if  sufficient  time  were 
allowed  and  no  draught  existed,  the  greater 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  would  be  found 
near  the  floor.  Carbonic  acid  pi'oduced  by 
artificial  lights,  being  of  a much  higher  tempera- 
ture than  breath,  would  rise  more  rapidly  to  the 
ceiling,  and  remain  longer  there.  If  the  external 
atmosphere  is  of  a lower  temperature  than  83 
degrees,  and  the  room  is  provided  with  openings 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  the  air  would  enter  at  the 

I floor,  and  the  breath  would  go  out  at  the  ceiling, 
the  body  of  nir  in  the  room  ascending. 

On  the  contraiy,  in  a room  containing  pure 
air  at  a temperature  higher  than  83  degrees, 
the  breath  would  at  once  descend  towards  the 
floor,  and  if  the  room  has  openings,  as  before, 
and  the  oxteraal  atmosphere  has  a temperature 
exceeding  83  degrees  to  any  cousiderable  extent, 
the  air  would  enter  at  the  ceiling  and  flow  out 
at  the  floor. 

Tims,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  while  a room 
is  occupied,  and  especially  when  artificial  lights 
are  used,  the  greater  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
might  be  expected  near  the  ceiling  j but  in  very 
hot  weather,  or  when  a room  is  empty  and  has 
cooled  down  after  having  been  occupied,  the 
greater  proiiortion  would  probably  bo  near  the 
floor. 

If  the  temperatures  were  given  at  which  tho 
I observations  quoted  by  Mr.  S.  Snell  were  made, 
Utho  differences  in  tho  results  might  be  accounted 
I for.  John  Mackenzie,  A.I.C.E. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bridlington  Priory. — The  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott 
ijcalled  public  attention  in  September,  1875,  to 
itho  condition  of  the  old  Minster  at  Bridlington, 
ilfounded  A.D.  1107.  The  interior  of  the  church 
nhad  been  restored  under  his  direction  twenty 
■ yoar.s  before,  but  tho  western  front  and  other 
portions  of  tho  exterior  remained  for  future 
treatment.  Sir  Gilbert  prepared  jilana  in  1875 
: for  the  reparation  of  tho  decaying  parts  of  the 
ij  church,  and  tho  robuildiiig  of  tho  western 
Tltowers.  Tho  work  of  restoration  is  now  going 
rforward.  The  north-west  tower  and  north 
porch  have  been  completed  by  the  libe- 
rahty  of  the  Rev.  Y.  Lloyd- Graeme  j the 
western  front  has  been  restored,  and  the 
ii|  south-west  tower  is  in  course  of  erection. 
1 Sir  Gilbert  stated  in  1875  that  the  completion 
I of  the  south-westeru  tower  alone  would  bo  a 
rework  which  would  richly  repay  the  outlay  in- 

I curred,  and  would  render  this  noble  structure 

II  beautiful  as  a whole,  as  it  already  is  in  its  parts 
b and  details.  Sir  Gilbert  took  a special  i)ersonal 
»1  interest  in  the  restoration  of  this  church,  which 

he  often  visited,  and  the  beauty  of  wbicli  he 

0 greatly  admired.  He  said,  “The  west  window 
r of  the  nave  is  a truly  noble  one, — no  less  than 

1 65  ft.  in  height  and  27  ft.  in  width, — while  the 
>'  two  western  portals  with  tho  rich  panelling  in 
V which  they  are  set,  the  noblo  double  buttresses 
h.  and  the  entire  design  of  the  tower,  so  far  as  it 
11  was  erected,  are  of  the  highest  class  of  the 
M period,  and  bid  fair  to  rival  the  corresponding 
•>;  parts  at  Beverley.” 

i^.  Henhury. — Henbury  Church  was  recently  re- 
’e  opened  after  restoration.  The  church  is  of  the 
Ti  Early  English  period,  and  the  long  range  of 
r Norman  columns,  with  Early  Pointed  arches,  in 
-I  the  nave  afford  evidence  of  its  antiquity ; the 
r register  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year  1538. 
I.  The  work  of  restoration  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  and  commenced  in 
' the  autumn  of  1875,  and  has  been  carried 
forward  gradually,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  conduct  of  di-vine  service.  As 
' ■ the  work  progressed  it  was  found  necessary  to 
I rebuild  from  the  foundation  the  south  wall  and 
I'  part  of  tho  east  wall  of  the  chancel ; but  this 


work  was  faithfully  reproduced,  and  tho  Early 
English  windows  carefully  replaced.  The  east 
window,  which  takes  the  place  of  a small  seven- 
teenth-century  window,  is  entirely  now,  and  it 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Bell,  who  is  now  preparing  a window  of  the 
same  character  to  replace  the  old  lancet 
window  at  tho  south  end  of  tho  Communion- 
table. The  east  window  of  the  south  chapel  of 
the  chancel  has  been  filled  with  Munich  glass, 
and  tho  two  south  windows  are  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell.  The  new  pulpit  and  reredos 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Earp,  of  Lambeth.  The 
opening  up  of  the  tower  and  west  entrance  brings 
into  view  the  long  range  of  Norman  columns. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Wall  & Hook,  of 
Brimscombe,  near  Stroud,  and  tho  cost  of  the 
woi’k,  including  the  new  windows,  heating 
apparatus,  &c.,  has  amounted  to  5,500L 

Middleham. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Alkelda 
and  St.  Mary,  Middleham,  -was  re-opened  on  tho 
30th  April,  aHer  restoration  under  tho  direction 
of  Mr.  Edward  Low,  architect.  The  restoration 
comprises  a new  organ-chamber  and  vestry,  with 
cellar  and  heating  chamber  underneath,  and  new 
moulded  and  wi'ought  oak  roofs  throughout, 
covered  with  cast  lead.  The  walls  of  the 
chancel  have  been  raised  slightly,  so  that  tho 
principals  of  the  roof  should  clear  the  apex  of 
tho  chancel  arch.  The  church  throughout  has 
been  heightened  by  lowering  the  floors,  in  order 
that  the  bases  of  the  pillars  to  the  nave  arcade 
should  bo  exposed  to  view.  Formerly  the 
church  was  entered  by  descending  three  steps, 
but  by  lowering  the  path  in  the  churchyard 
two  stops  only  now  are  required,  notwithstand- 
ing the  excavation  of  tho  floor.  Tho  nave  and 
aisles  have  been  reseated  throughout  with  open 
benches  of  pitch  pine,  varnished,  placed  on 
wooden  floors.  The  cliancel  is  fitted  with 
canopied  stalls,  with  scats  fur  the  choir.  Tliese 
stalls  aro  made  wholly  out  of  tho  old  oak  from 
tho  ancient  roofs.  Mr.  H.  J.  Osboru,  of  Darling- 
ton, was  the  contractor  for  all  the  woodwork. 
The  aisles,  choir,  and  chancel  have  been  laid 
with  tiles,  plain  and  encaustic,  by  Messrs. 
Minton  tt  Co.  Tho  whole  of  the  stonework 
tliroughout  has  boon  repaired  and  cleansed 
from  wliitowasb,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Thoi'pe,  mason, 
Middleham,  who  was  tho  contractor  for  this 
portion  of  the  work.  All  the  windows  throughout 
have  boon  re-glazed  with  coloured  quarry.glasa, 
by  Messrs.  Croft  & Sons,  plumbers,  Middleham, 
who  also  contracted  for  the  gas-fittings,  lead, 
and  smith’s  work,  the  ornamental  gas-fittings 
being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Richardson  & Ellson. 
The  font  has  been  executed  by  Mawer,  of  Leeds. 
It  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  octagonal  bowl,  sup- 
ported on  Italian  griotto  marble  shafts,  on 
moulded  bases.  The  pulpit  is  of  wrought  iron, 
executed  by  Mi;,  Winstanley.  The  oak  reredos 
was  executed  by  Robinson,  of  London,  and  has 
the  panels  filled  in  with  some  of  tho  carved 
-work  found  in  the  old  seats.  A two-light 
stained-glass  window  in  the  north  aisle,  and  a 
three-light  window  in  the  chancel,  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ormskir'k. — -The  new  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chapel  of  St.  Emmanuel,  Ormskirk,  was  opened 
recently.  It  consists  of  a nave  and  side 
aisles  and  a tower,  with  entrance  porch.  The 
stylo  is  Early  Decorated,  the  building  being 
faced  with  Burnley  shoddies,  relieved  -with  red 
stone  dressings  backed  with  brickwork,  and  the 
whole  interior  lined  with  plaster.  There  are 
three  main  entrances  to  tho  building,  two  front- 
ing Derby-street,  and  ono  (the  tower  entrance) 
Railway-road.  Tho  chapel  will  at  present 
accommodate  700  persons.  Side  galleries  have 
been  constructed,  but  seats  will  not  bo  intro- 
duced therein  until  they  are  needed.  The  organ 
and  choir  gallery  are  immediately  above  the  ros- 
I nam,  and  tho  former  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of 
the  choir  facing  the  congregation.  In  the  rear  are 
placed  the  ministers’  vestry  and  private  en- 
trance  ; two  class-rooms,  which  can  at  any  time 
be  thrown  into  one ; a largo  lectnre-room,  and 
the  choir  and  stewards’  entrance.  The  prin- 
cipals carrying  the  roof  are  massive  hammer- 
beams  of  pitch-pine,  filled  in  with  cut  work,  and 
varnished.  The  benches  and  galleries  are  also 
executed  in  pitch-pine  varnished,  and  the  fronts 
of  the  galleries  are  filled  in  with  richly-cut 
work.  Mr.  Peter  Balmer,  of  Ormskii’k,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Riding  the  builder. 
The  cost  of  the  new  church  has  been  between 
5,500Z.  and  6,000?. 


WellinghorougTi. — Anew  “Independent  Wes- 
leyan ” Chapel  and  schools  were  recently 
opened  at  Wellingborough.  The  building 
is  of  red  brick,  with  Bath-stone  dressings.  The 
chapel  and  school  aro  separate,  but  both  under 
one  I'oof.  The  former  affords  accommodation 
for  some  300  persons.  The  school-room  on  the 
top  floor  provides  seats  for  200  childien;  and 
on  the  gronnd-fioor  about  half  that  number  of 
infanta  will  be  accommodated.  Mr.  E.  Sharman 
was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Jabez  Underwood, 
the  contractor. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — On  Good  Friday  a new 
chapel  for  the  Methodist  Now  Connexion  was 
opened.  The  building  is  in  the  Venetian  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  built  throughout  of  stone, 
faced  with  thin  pitched-faced  blockers,  and  in- 
tersperaed  with  bands  of  Penrith  red  stone.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  nave  and  two  side  aisles, 
and  ministers  and  leaders’  vestries  are  provided. 
Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  congregation 
entering  and  Tearing  tho  building,  there  being 
six  large  and  distinct  exit  doors,  placed  in  con- 
venient positions.  The  lofty  nave  roof  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  a light  and  elegant  arcading, 
supported  on  ornamental  cast-iron  columns, 
which  carry  a clearstory  wall.  The  galleries 
are  placed  in  tho  two  aisles  and  across  each  end 
of  the  nave,  and  are  approached  by  wide  stair- 
cases, communicating  direct  with  the  street. 
Tho  woodwork  throughout  is  stained  and  var- 
nished; tho  seating  being  by  means  of  open 
benches,  -with  sloping  seats  and  backs,  accommo- 
dation being  provided  for  about  900  pei-sone, 
with  a minimum  width  of  20  in.  to  each  sitting. 
The  acoustic  properties  were  found  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  tho  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  architect,  Newcastle.  Tho 
building  has  cost  about  4, 400?.  The  site  for  the 
chapel  cost  600?.,  and  independently  of  the  above 
works  the  congi'cgation  contemplate  erecting  a 
school  to  cost  about  1,500?.,  a minister’s  house 
to  cost  about  750?.,  making  a total  of  contem- 
plated expenditure  of  7,340?.  Messrs.  White  & 
Sprout  were  the  contractors  for  tho  work. 


^oolis  Rtatfaclj. 

Kenning's  Masonic  Cyclopirdia  and  HajidhooTc  of 

Masonic  Archceolngy,  History,  and  biography. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  F.  A.  Woodford,  M.A. 

193,  Fleet-street.  1878. 

The  institution  of  Freemasonry  has  never  been 
more  popular  in  this  country  than  it  is  at  tho 
present  moment,  and  the  number  of  neophytes 
necessarily  leads  to  a demand  for  books  which 
afford  a ready  means  to  attain  a general  know- 
ledge of  its  archajology  and  history.  Fully 
recognising  the  existence  of  important  works, 
such  as  those  by  Mackey,  Schletter  and  Zille, 
and  Kloss,  Mr.  Kenning  saw  that  a smaller 
compendious  Masonic  cyclopmdia  of  Masonry, 
as  projected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodford  might 
yet  find  a class  of  readers  in  those  who 
were  unwilling  or  unable  to  obtain  the  lai-ger 
and  more  costly  books,  and  the  result  is 
the  present  publication.  Mr.  Woodford  is  a 
well-known  and  esteemed  member  of  the  craft, 
highly  cultured,  and  with  large  stores  of  infor- 
mation, and  be  has  made  bis  book  interesting  not 
alone  to  Freemasons.  Our  own  opinion  has  long 
been,  with  him,  “that  wo  have  in  speculative 
masonry  the  sequence  of  the  guild  system,  which 
seems  to  have  had  a Roman  origin  in  the 
' Collegia  Fabrorum,’  and  to  have  been  grafted 
on  to  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Hebrew  teaching. 
Wo  cannot  shut  out  from  our  cousideration  the 
enormous  amount  of  confirmatory  or  indirect 
evidences,  and  tho  ceaseless  witness  of  the 
Masons’  Marks.” 


VARIORUM. 

“Our  Debt  and  Duty  to  the  Soil;  or,  the 
Poetry  and  Philosophy  of  Sewage  Utilisation,” 
by  E.  D.  Girdlestono,  though  a very  small  book, 
gives  a large  amount  of  truth  and  knowledge  in 

a pleasant  manner. “May  & Co.’s  Press 

Manual”  (Graceebureh-street)  gives  a complete 
and  correct  list  of  all  newspapers  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  corrected  to  the  end  of 
1877. The  new  number  of  Cassell’s  “ House- 

hold Guide”  gives  some  instruction  on  grinding 
edge-tools  : — “ Edge-tools  are  fitted  up  by  grind- 
ing, very  much  as  a plank  would  be  reduced 
iu  tliickness  were  a large  plane  employed,  in 
which  were  set  a hundred  or  more  veiy  small 
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gouges,  each  cutting  a narro-w  groove.  The 
sharp  grit  of  the  grindstone  being  harder  than 
the  iron  or  steel,  cuts  very  small  channels  in  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  and  the  revolving  disc 
carries  away  all  the  minute  particles  that  are 
detached  by  the  grit.  If  we  were  to  examine 
the  surface  of  a tool  that  had  just  been  removed 
from  a grindstone  under  the  lenses  of  a powerful 
microscope,  it  would  appear,  as  it  were,  like  the 
rough  surface  of  a field  which  has  recently  been 
scarified  with  some  implement  which  formed 
alternate  ridges  and  furrows.  Hence,  as  these 
ridges  and  furrows  run  together  from  both  sides, 
at  the  cutting  edge,  the  newly.ground  edge 
seems  to  bo  formed  of  a system  of  minute  teeth, 
rather  than  to  consist  of  a smooth  edge.  For 
this  reason,  a tool  is  first  ground  on  a coarse 
stone,  so  as  to  wear  the  surface  of  the  steel 
away  rapidly;  then  it  is  polished  on  a wheel  of 
much  finer  grit ; and  finally,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  serrature  as  much  as  possible,  a whetstone 
of  the  finest  grit  must  be  employed.  This  gives 
a cutting  edge  having  the  smallest  possible 
serration.  A razor,  for  example,  does  not  have 
a perfect  cutting  edge,  as  one  may  perceive  by 
viewing  it  through  a microscope.  Beginners 
are  sometimes  instructed,  when  grinding  edge- 
tools,  to  have  the  stone  revolve  towards  the 
cutting  edge,  and  sometimes  from  it.  When 
the  first  grinding  is  being  done,  it  is  a matter 
of  indifference  whether  thi.s  is  done  or  not ; but 
when  the  finishing  toxiches  are  applied  near  and 
at  the  very  edge,  a grinder  can  always  com- 
plete his  task  withmore  accuracy  if  theperiphery 
of  tho  grindstone  revolves  towards  the  cutting 
edge,  as  tho  steel  that  is  worn  away  will  be 
removed  more  easily ; whereas,  when  a stone 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  grinder  cannot 
always  tell  exactly  when  the  side  of  tho  tool  is 
fully  ground  up  to  the  edge.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially true  when  the  steel  has  a rather  low  or 
soft  temper.  The  stone,  when  running  from  the 
edge,  will  not  sweep  away  every  particle  of  the 
metal  that  hangs  as  a ‘feather’;  but  when  the 
stone  revolves  towards  the  edge  there  wdll  be  no 
‘ feather  edge  ’ to  deceive  the  eye  of  tho  grinder.” 

' The  following  passage  from  Cassell’s  ‘‘Illus- 
trated History  of  FiOglaud”  as  to  London 
morality  prior  to  tho  Commonwealth,  will  serve  to 
remind  us  that  we  have  something  to  be  thank- 
ful for: — ‘‘The  riots  of  tho  apprentices  had 
generally  something  of  a Jolm-Bullish  assertion 
of  right  and  justice  in  them  ; but  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  London  w’cre  infested  with  an  equally 
boisterous,  and  much  more  villainous  crew  of 
thieves  and  cutpurses.  Pocket-picking  w’as 
then,  as  now,  taught  as  a science,  and  was 
carried  to  a wonderful  perfection  of  dexterity. 
All  kinds  of  rogueries  were  practised  on  country 
people,  tho  memory  of  which  remains  yet  in 
rural  districts,  and  is  still  believed  aiiplicable  to 
the  metropolis.  These  vagabonds  had  their  re- 
treats about  the  Savoy  and  tho  brick-kilns  of 
Islington,  but  their  great  headquarters  were  in 
Whitefriars,  called  Alsatia,  which  possessed  the 
right  of  sanctuary,  and  swarmed  with  debtors, 
thieves,  bullies,  and  every  species  of  miscreants, 
who  were  ready  on  an  alarm,  made  by  the  sound 
of  a horn,  to  turn  out  in  mobs  and  defend  their 
purlieus  from  constables  and  sheriff’s  officer.s. 
Walking  the  streets  in  the  daytime  was  dan- 
gerous from  tho  affrays  often  going  on  betwixt 
the  apprentices  and  tho  students  of  tho  Temple, 
or  between  the  butchers  and  weaver's,  or  from 
the  rude  jostling  and  practical  jokes  of  bullies 
and  Bwash-bucklers  ; but  at  night  there  was  no 
safety  except  under  a strong  guard.  Then  Al- 
satia,  the  Savoy,  and  the  numerous  other  dens 
of  vice  and  violence,  poured  forth  their  myrmi- 
dons, and  after  nine  o’clock  there  was  no  safety 
for  quiet  passengers.  If  we  add  to  this  descrip- 
tion the  narrowness  of  the  streets  and  alleys, 
the  unpaved  and  filthy  state  of  the  streets,  and 
undrained  and  ill-ventilated  houses,  London  was 
anything  at  this  period  but  an  attractive  place. 
The  plague  was  a frequent  visitant,  and  we  are 
told  that  kites  and  ravens  were  much  kept  to 
dovoar  the  offal  and  filth  of  the  streets  instead 
of  scavengers.  In  the  country  things  were  not 
much  better.  The  roads  were  terrible,  and  were 
infested  by  sturdy  bands  of  robbers.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  Finchley,  Blackheath, 
Wimbledon,  and  Shooter’s  Hill  were  places  of 

well-known  fame  for  daring  highwaymen.” 

We  printed,  with  commendations,  a portion  of 
Mr.  Peregrine  Birch’s  paper  read  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Surveyors.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
be  glad  to  know  that  it  is  now  published  by 
Messrs.  Spon,  under  the  title  “ Sewage  Irriga- 
tion  by  Farmers  ; or,  Fifty  Instances  of  Profit, 
able  Sewage  Irrigation.” 


Waterloo  Bridge  Arbitration. — The  Land 
Adonts’  Record  publishes  the  proceedings  in  an 
arbitration  case  in  which  the  Waterloo  Bridge 
Company  make  a claim  for  750,000L  against  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the  latter 
taking  over  tho  bridge  under  the  Metropolis  Toll 
Bridges  Act,  and  which  is  tho  precursor  of  more 
arbitrations  which  will  follow  on  the  Board 
taking  over  other  metropolitan  bridges  under 
the  same  statute.  The  arbitrators  are  Captain 
Douglas  Galton,  who  acts  as  umpire,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Miller,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  Meadows  White,  Q-C., 
and  they  sit  atthelnstitutionof  Surveyors,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster.  Among  the  wit- 
nesses have  been  Mr.  H.  Law,  C.E.,  and  Sir 
.Joseph  Bazalgette,  engineer  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Law  considered  that  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  piers  from  the  Middlesex 
side  were  in  a critical  state.  Any  day,  in  his 
Opinion,  an  accident  might  happen.  He  did  not 
say  there  was  any  danger  to  the  public  passing 
over  the  bridge,  because  any  accident  to  the 
bridge  would  be  accompanied  by  sufficient 
warning  to  protect  the  public.  He  considered 
that  at  any  moment  the  bridge  might  fall,  and 
that  no  prudent  owners  .would  allow  it  to  remain 
in  such  a stale.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  advised 
that  iron  cylinders  should  be  put  round  each 
pier.  He  would  not  like  to  take  any  reaponsi- 
bility  with  regard  to  the  bridge  unless  some  re- 
pairs of  this  kind  were  done  to  the  bridge.  The 
cylinders  he  would  use  were  of  the  same  kind  as 
he  had  used  in  the  construction  of  the  embank- 
ment. The  weakness  of  parts  of  tho  bridge  was 
pointed  out  by  xis  some  time  ago. 

A Good  Bzample. — Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter, 
& Galpin,  with  tho  view  of  benefiting  those  of 
their  employes  who  have  already  given,  or  may 
hereafter  give,  long  and  faithful  service  to  the 
firm  in  tho  various  departments  of  their  business, 
have  resolved  to  set  aside,  from  year  to  year,  a 
fixed  proportion  of  their  profits,  to  form  a Fund 
out  of  which  certain  benefits  may,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, be  paid.  The  scheme  will  provide  for 
the  payment  of  a sum  of  money,  varying 
according  to  length  of  service,  to  the  family  or 
representative  of  any  person  who  may  die  in 
their  employment  after  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twenty-one  years’  service  ; or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  the  payment  of  bonus  of  similar  amounts 
to  those  who,  having  served  at  least  seven  years, 
may  be  incapacitated  by  old  age,  after  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  or  who  may  before  that  ago  be 
totally  unable  to  perform  any  labour,  owing  to 
accident  or  to  incapacitating  disease,  such  as 
blindness,  j^aralysis,  insanity,  &c.  It  will 
further  provide  for  paying,  out  of  tho  sum  so 
proposed  to  be  set  aside,  an  addition  to  tho 
amount  payable  by  the  Belle  Sauvago  Sick 
Fund  on  the  death  of  a member.  But  in  no 
case  will  any  employd  be  eligible  for  any  of  the 
benefits  before  mentioned  sliould  he  leave  the 
service  of  the  firm,  either  of  his  own  accord  or 
by  reason  of  dismissal  from  any  cause. 

Kew  Batha  for  St.  Pancraa. — A view  of 
tbo  new  Baths  in  Whitfield-street,  publicly 
opened  on  the  8th  of  May,  was  given  in  our  last 
volume  (xxxv.  pp.  1,222,  1,22-1).  The  site  was 
originally  purchased  by  the  London  School  Board 
for  the  erection  of  a school,  but  in  conseqiience 
of  the  outcry  that  they  were  about  to  introduce 
a school  where  it  was  not  I'oquired,  they  resold 
the  site  to  tho  St.  Pancras  Vestry  for  5,5001., 
and  the  building  just  erected  and  opened 
has  cost  altogether  somewhere  about  35,0001. 
The  building  is  in  the  Moorish  style.  The 
two  largo  swimming-baths  occupy  tho  north  and 
south  frontages ; the  latter  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
plunge-bath,  90  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  graduated  from 
about  4 ft.  to  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  depth ; the 
second,  or  smaller  swimming-bath,  being  55  ft. 
by  24  ft.  The  interior  of  the  large  bath  is 
decorated  in  the  Moorish  style  of  the  building, 
its  principal  feature  being  a pendentive  dome. 
The  public  wasb-bouses  contain  accommodation 
for  seventy-eight  women  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  the  drying-room  and  other  apparatus 
are  of  commensurate  proportions.  Mr.  Horace 
Gundry  was  the  architect,  and  the  work  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  of 
Woolwich. 

Lighting  the  Poreign  Office. — Messrs.  J.i 
Defries  & Sons  were  very  successful  the  other 
night  in  lighting  the  reception  and  conference 
rooms  at  the  Poreign  Office,  on  the  occasion  of 
Lady  Salisbury’s  reception. 


Wood  Injection. — The  value  of  creosote 
as  a wood-preserver  is  generally  recognised,  but 
the  direct  injection  requires  great  quantities  of 
heavy  oil,  and  a desiccation  of  the  injected 
pores.  The  high  boiling-point  of  creosote 
(300°)  does  not  permit  its  employment  in 
vapour.  John  Blythe  formed  the  idea  of 
saturating  a jet  of  steam  with  creosote  in 
minute  division,  forming,  so  to  speak,  a gaseous 
emulsion.  The  apparatus  comprises  a high- 
pressure  steam-boiler ; another  boiler  con- 
taining  creosote,  in  which  the  steam  is  satu- 
rated ; a vat,  filled  with  creosote,  to  be 
pumped  into  tbo  boiler ; sheet-iron  cylin- 
ders, for  the  pieces  which  are  to  be  injected; 
and  a system  of  tubing  connecting  the  several 
parts.  In  this  way  Mr.  Blythe  completely  fills 
the  heart  of  oak,  pine,  or  red  beech  ; he  uses  2 
to  3 kilos,  of  creosote  for  a cross-tie,  and  2 kilos, 
of  brown  pbenic  acid  per  cubic  metre  of  satu- 
rated wood  or  cross-ties.  The  cost  of  preparing 
a cross-tie,  measuring  0'0S5  m.,  is  from  O'GO  f.  to 
070  f.  The  apparatus  can  prepare  500  ties  per 
day ; the  wood  comes  out  softened,  so  that  it 
can  readily  be  bent  or  shaped,  but  it  rapidly 
hardens  ; at  first  it  shrinks,  but  after  a few 
weeks  it  becomes  seasoned  and  resists  tbe  in- 
fluences  of  moistiare ; finally,  tho  fibres  are 
greatly  strengthened.  — Ann.  des  Fonts  ct 
Chaussdes. 

The  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate. — On  Satni*- 
day  evening  a meeting  of  the  tenants  on  this 
estate  was  held  on  the  estate,  to  call  public 
attention  to  an  alleged  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  which  was  founded  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  giving  to  the  working 
classes  “ healthy  homes  at  low  rents.”  Mr. 
Pace,  a tenant,  took  tho  chair.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  the  original  prospectus  of  the  company, 
setting  forth  that  tbe  company  would  give  ini- 
proved  dwellings  at  the  lowest  cost  in  rent  or 
purchase — the  tenants  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  purchasing  their  dwellings  at  a fair  cost  upon 
the  ontlay.  The  dwellings  were  to  be  in  four 
classes,  the  highest  26i.  a year,  the  others  being 
8s.,  6s.  9d.,  and  53.  9d.  a week.  Tbe  large  de- 
falcations which  formed  the  subject  of  criminal 
trials  and  convictions  occurred,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  tenants  on  Saturday  were  that 
the  company  had  twice  raised  the  rents  of  tho 
three  lower  classes  of  houses,  and  intended  to 
make  them  still  higher.  The  8s.  a week  houses 
had  already  been  raised  to  10s.,  tbo  6s.  9d.  to 
83.  6d.,  and  tbe  5s.  9d.  to  7s.  6d.  Tbe  meeting 
resolved  to  appoint  a committee  to  wait  upon 
tbe  directors,  and  one  speaker  said  that  if  the 
tenants  could  not  get  satisfaction  they  would 
engage  to  “clear  off”  the  estate. 

Crystal  Palace. — A large  and  appreciative 
audience  assembled  lest  Wednesday  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  occasion  of  tho  second 
operatic  concert  there,  when  Sladame  Adelina 
Patti,  with  other  members  of  Mr.  Gye’s  Company, 
appeared,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  with 
the  most  gratifying  results.  Madame  Patti  i 
was  twice  encored,  once  in  a duet  with  Mdlle. 
Scalci.  MadUe.  Zarc  Thalberg  was  announced  I 
to  sing,  but  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  ; inas- 
much, however,  as  Mdlle.  Smeroschi,  who  is 
apparently  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  any 
absentee  whether  in  opera  or  concert,  was  present, 
the  programme  was  not  altered. 

The  “Stanley”  Sash-fastener  and  Win- 
dow-opener.— Under  this  title  Mr.  Edwardea, 
an  architect,  has  patented  an  arrangement  for 
opening  and  closing  large  and  lofty  plate-glass  • 
windows  with  ease,  and  which  at  the  same  time  : 
includes  a sash-fastener.  There  is  a considerable  : 
strain  upon  the  cords  employed,  but  even  should  1 
one  of  them  yield  after  a certain  amount  of  I 
wear,  it  can  be  replaced  with  very  little  trouble. 

In  many  houses  there  are  top  sashes  which  are  : 
never  pulled  down,  because  of  tho  difficulty  : 
attending  tbe  operation.  This  can  be  obviated  1 
by  the  use  of  tbe  “ Stanley,”  and  the  cost  is  ' 
very  small. 

Time  and  Prime-Cost  Books. — Mr.  W.  S. 
OxboiTow,  of  Stowmarket,  has  prepared  and  1 
published  some  new  prime-cost  books,  distin-  ■ 
gnished  for  simplicity,  and  adapted  for  car-  - 
penters,  builders,  and  contractors.  For  example, 
Time  Book,  No.  1 is  arranged  to  prevent  work-  ■ 
men  overdrawing  contracts,  and  to  detect  errors  ? 
on  balancing.  It  has  fourteen  general, head-  • 
ings  which  are  subdivided  to  meet  all  require-  • 
ments.  The  Labour  Cost  Book  is  provided  c 
with  columns  for  distinctly  showing  workmen’s  f 
number,  amounts  paid  for  each  class  of  labour,  : 
charges  for  horses  and  machinery  employed,  1 
entire  outlay  on  job,  also  trading  expenses  and  < 
the  charging  prices  to  customers. 
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The  Incrustation  of  Boilers  — A writer  in  | 
'Jhanibers’s  Journal  says: — Put  a lump  of 
inc  into  the  boiler  of  a steam-engine,  and  it 
vill  prevent  the  formation  of  “ scale  ” ; that  is, 
ho  stony  crust,  which,  as  all  engineers  know  to 
heir  sorrow,  is  very  injurious,  and  involves  con- 
tant  expenditure.  The  experiment  having  been 
inccessfully  tried  during  four  years  by  certain 
uanufactarors  in  Franco,  the  minister  of  public 
Torka  appointed  'a  commission  to  inquire  into 
ind  report  upon  it.  From  their  report,  which 
vas  published  last  'year  in  the  “ Annales  des 
ilines,”  we  learn  that  the  zinc  is  to  be  placed  in 
ihe  boiler  as  far  as  possible  from  the  furnace, 
die  quantity  being  a quarter-pound  for  every 
ivo  square  feet  of  boiler-surface,  if  the  water 
JO  soft,  and  half-pound  if  the  water  be  hard. 
The  boiler  is  then  worked  in  the  usual  way  ; and 
fvhen  opened  for  the  usual  cleaning  the  appear- 
inces,  as  the  Commission  describe,  will  be : — If 
die  water  be  but  sligh  tly  calcareous,  the  deposits, 
nstead  of  forming  solid  and  adherent  scale,  are 
:ound  in  a state  of  fluid  mud,  which  is  easily  re- 
movable by  simple  washing.  The  iron  being 
jlean  and  free  from  rust,  no  picking  or  scraping 
Is  needed,  whereby  an  important  saving  of 
dme  and  labour  is  effected.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  water  be  strongly  calcareous  or  hard,  the 
leposits  are  as  coherent  and  strong  as  though 
;he  zinc  had  not  been  employed  j but  this  strong 
:oat  does  not  stick  to  the  iron.  It  can  be  pulled 
jff  by  hand,  or  at  the  worst  detached  without 
much  effort,  leaving  the  iron  clean.  A simple 
(vashing  clears  it  from  the  boiler ; and  in  this 
3ase,  as  in  the  foregoing,  picking  and  scraping 
axe  avoided. 

Petteresso. — The  Established  Church  at 
Petteresso,  N.B.,  has  been  rc-opened,  after  resto- 
ration. The  church  was  built  in  1810,  and  was 
seated  for  1,400  persons.  Since  then  the  parish 
of  Fetteresso  has  found  it  necessary  at  different 
times  to  erect  two  quoad  sacra  churches  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  inhabitants,  one  church 
being  at  Cookney  and  one  at  Bickarton.  The 
shurch  was  extremely  plain  in  appearance,  both 
outside  and  inside,  till  about  two  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Baird,  of  Urie,  introduced  a large 
organ,  also  erecting  an  addition  at  the  north 
2nd,  the  gallery  being  occupied  by  the  organ, 
ind  the  lower  part  as  a vestry.  The  old  pulpit 
fvas  removed,  and  a new  one  erected,  and  the  old 
jeats  in  front  and  on  the  sides  were  removed,  and 
lew  ones  substituted.  These  alterations  were 
lone  by  Mr.  Baird,  at  a cost  of  about  2,0001., 
sntirely  by  himself.  After  those  alterations  had 
oeen  completed  it  was  seen  that  the  old  part  pro- 
jented  a moat  unfavourable  appearance,  and  the 
JOngregation  at  once  set  to  work  to  have  the 
whole  renovated.  This  has  now  been  done  by 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Fettes  & Stephen, 
Montrose,  under  the  superintendence  of  James 
Garvie  & Sons,  Aberdeen,  at  a cost  of  about 
1,000/. 

King  of  the  Belgians'  Prize.  — Our 
■eaders  may  remember  that  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  writing  through  the  Society  of  Arts, 
las  given  notice  that  at  the  next  International 
Congress  he  will  offer  a prize  “ to  the  municipal 
inthority,  or  private  association,  which  shall,  by 
;he  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  wage 
ilasscs,  effect  the  greatest  reduction  of  their 
ieath  rates  at  the  lowest  cost.”  The  communi- 
cation has  been  well  considered  by  the  Improve, 
meut  Committee  of  the  Corporation,  of  which 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bedfoi'd  is  chairman,  and  they  are 
inanimously  of  opinion  that  with  the  view  of 
competing  for  his  Majesty’s  prize  all  necessary 
barticulars  relative  to  Corporation  buildings  and 
j7iaduct  buildings  should  be  furnished  to  the 
pociety  of  Arts.  It  appears  that  the  buildings 
•Q  question  accommodate  more  than  1,000 
Ipersons,  and  that  while  they  “pay”  at  least' 
jfonr  per  cent,  interest  net  upon  the  total  outlay, 
;he  death-rate  which  has  in  this  very  neighbour- 
riood  averaged  something  like  60  per  1,000  is 
aow  reduced  to  20, — a change  which  is  of  the 
most  highly  satisfactory  and  gratifying  cha- 
racter. 

1 The  Metropolis  Management  and  Build- 
ing Acta  Amendment  Bill,  which  makes 
•provision  for  the  construction  of  music-halls 
ind  theatres,  tic.,  was,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Middleton,  read  a second  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Tuesday,  and  referred  to  a Select 
Committee. 

' Social  Science  Congress. — The  Council  has 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Cheltenham  to  hold 
liheir  next  annual  Congress  in  that  town.  The 
neeting  is  fixed  to  take  place  from  the  23rd  to 
i;he  30th  of  October. 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — This 
society  he'd  its  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on 
"Wednesday,  the  22nd  ult., — Mr.  Robinson  Souttar, 
president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Alexander  Ross, 
C.E.,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Permanent  Way  of 
Railways.”  The  author  gave  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  different  permanent  ways  in  use, 
and  which  have  been  proposed,  describing  the 
stone-block  system  laid  on  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
ways. This  road  was  laid  so  rigid  as  to  be  most 
uncomfortable  to  travel  over  and  injurious  to 
rolling  stock,  and  it  was  consequently  superseded 
by  timber  sleepers.  The  permanent  way  of  the 
present  day  is  in  its  essential  features  the  same 
as  that  used  on  the  earlier  railways.  The 
diffei'ent  parts  have,  however,  been  constantly 
increasing  in  size  and  weight  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  traffic  and  with  the  necessarily 
increased  weight  of  engines. 

TRe  CRurcR  and  tRe  Stage. — Thanks  to 
the  active  zeal  of  Mr.  William  Gowing  and 
Miss  Evelyn  (Mrs.  Gowing),  an  entertainment 
was  organised  for  Monday  afternoon  last,  at  St. 
George’s  Hall,  in  aid  of  the  Vicarage  Fund  of 
St.  Michael  and  All  Saints,  North  Kensington, 
and  went  off  well.  Miss  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Howe 
gave  two  scenes  from  the  “Love  Chase”  with 
great  spirit,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  a poem 
of  Miss  Evelyn’s  was  recited  by  Miss  Emily 
Faithfull.  Mr.  Irving  read  a scene  from 

Hamlet,”  Mr.  G.  Grossmitb,  jnn.,  sang  an 
interesting  lyrical  scene,  Miss  Ada  Cavendish 
recited  “ The  Spanish  Mother,”  and  Mr.  Toole 
gave  his  sketch,  “ Trying  a Magistrate.”  The 
sum  of  1751.  was  added  to  the  fund. 

TRe  Corpox'ation  of  Blackpool  has  received 
the  sanction  of  tho  Local  Government  Board  to 
borrow  money  for  the  following  works 
Groynes  on  the  foreshore,  5,000/.  ; paving 
Pai'ade,  5,7841. ; land,  buildings,  and  railway 
siding  for  a new  town’s  dep6t,  3,5241. ; build- 
ings at  existing  town’s  dep6t,  9001.  ; extension 
of  gasworks,  10,2001.  ; land  for  a street  im- 
provement, 1,0671-5  total,  26,4751. 


TENDERS 

For  olterationB  at  tbe  Adam  and  Eve,  Nob.  2&4  and  28S, 
Euston-road,  for  Mr.  T.  Potter.  Mr.  J.  R,  Fumiss,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied 

Toma  £869  0 0 

Drew  856  0 0 

Handley 827  0 0 

White 812  0 0 

Marks  810  0 0 

Baugh  776  0 0 

Bishop  720  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  41,  Castle-street  East, 
W.,  for  Mr,  Boyd.  Mr,  A.  E,  Hughes,  architect ; — 

Byvrater,  Brothers  £4tV)  0 0 

Buniingham  & Co 425  0 0 

Simpson  & Son 420  0 0 

Perkins  369  0 0 

Baugh  (accepted)  320  0 0 

For  twelve  cottages,  at  Waterloo,  Radstock,  for  Mr.  F. 
Parsons.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Willcoi,&  Wilson,  architects:— 
Bird  (accepted)  £1,050  0 0 

For  twelve  cottages,  at  Waterloo,  Eadstoct,  for  Mr. 
T.  U.  Worger.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Willcox,  & Wilson, 
architects : — 

Bird  (accepted)  £1,050  0 0 

For  residence  and  shop,  at  Radstock,  for  Mr.  F.  Par- 
sons. Messrs.  Wilson,  Willcox,  & Wilson,  architects  :~ 
Bird  (accepted)  £811  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a Baptist  chapel,  with  vestries,  school- 
room, boiler-room,  &c.  attached,  at  Curtisden-green, 
Goudhurst,  Kent.  Mr.  W.  Thcoh^ds,  architect 
Tully  (accepted). 

For  the  erection  of  a house,  in  Albert-place,  Lambeth- 
road,  for  Mr.  T.  Packer.  Mr.  W.  Theobalds,  architect 
Cado  & Thompson  (accepted) 420  0 0 

For  Sewage  works,  Ilolmosdale-road,  Croydon,  for  the 
Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health:  — 

Dover,  Brothers,  & Co.  (accepted)  £539  9 0 

For  the  erection  of  four  labourers'  cottages,  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cray,  Kent.  Mr.  W.  Ranger,  architect 

Ennor,  Julian,  Co £903  0 0 

Taylor  A Son  798  0 0 

Richardson,  Brothers  774  0 0 

Laslctt  729  0 0 

Booker  710  0 0 

Haisman] 686  11  0 


For’ alterations  and  additions  to  stable  and  coach-house. 
No.  4,  Hall-road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  for  Mr.  Bowles.  Mr. 
G.  Fleetwood,  architect  :~ 

Gould  & Brand £329  0 0 

Lovell 280  0 0 

Phillips  & Son  278  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 267  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Monarch  Tavern,  Chalk  Farm- 
road  : — 

Toms  £796  0 0 

Jackson  & 'Todd  750  0 0 

French  698  0 0 

Kiiigsman  659  0 0 

Lamble  595  0 0 


For  farm-house  and  buildings,  at  HcathQeUl  Farm, 
Hounslow,  for  Mr.  T.  C.  Cowper.  Messrs.  Walter  Gravea 
& Hubert,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Years  & Co £1,195  0 0 1 

Hooke  &,  Oldrey  850  0 0 

BCiscock  799  0 0 

Haynes  685  0 0 ! 

For  alterations  to  premises,  at  Bermondsey,  fur  Mr.  J. 
Feaver.  Mr.  J.  Gale,  architect : — 

Hoare  & Son  (accepted)  £358  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  an  infant  school,  at  Landscore,  Cre- 
diton.  Mr.  Charles  Finn,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 
plied 

Marshall .. 

Brooks 

James 

Berry  

Pillar  

Ditto,  amended 
Dart  


..£830  0 0 
849  1.5  0 
779  15  0 
770  0 0 
756  13  G 
736  13  6 
721  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a cottage  on  the  Horton  Estate,  at 
Epsom,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Charles  Tisdall.  Mr.  J.  Hatchard 
Smith,  architect 

Hopkins  (accepted)  £235  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a cottage  residence,  at  Epsom  Com- 
mon, for  Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith,  archi- 
tect  :— 

Jeal  (accented!  £230  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  six  houses  and  shops  at  Holloway. 
Messrs.  H.  8.  & C.  A.  Legg,  architects  : — 

J.  & U.  Cocks  £6,780  0 0 

Palmer 5,875  0 0 

Prout  5,345  0 0 

Eady 5,275  0 0 

Steed,  Brothers  (accepted)  4, 160  0 0 

For  the  restoration  of  Spilsby  Church,  Lincolnshire. 
Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

Thompson  £4,518  0 0 

White*  Wood 4.493  0 0 

Hunter  & Son  -4,410  0 0 

Wade  4,066  0 0 

Walter  & llensman 3,943  0 0 

Lilley  ..  3.790  0 0 

Young.. 3,760  0 0 

Storey  (accepted) 3,243  0 0 

For  additions  to  a detached  residence,  Pino  Ridge,  Fani- 
ham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  George  Goodall.  Mr.  G.  Edwiirda, 
architect : — 

Kemp  £1,150  0 0 

Richardson 1,083  0 0 

Hughes  979  0 0 

Martin,  WeUs.  & Co.  (accepted)  880  10  0 

For  farmhouse  and  buildings  on  Chapel  Farm,  near 
Thetford,  Norfolk,  for  Captain  Frederick  Wentworth 
Bennett.  Messrs.  Powell  * Swettenham,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Building  in  House  in  House  in 
Concrete.  Concrete.  Brick. 

Woodhoose £2,075  ......  £1,210  £1,193 

Bardell,  Brothers  2,021  1.066  1,121 

Hubbard  2,'j17  1,169  1,632 

Bell  A Sons 1,978  1,216  1,168 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  163,  Commcrcial-roat), 
Newport,  Monmouthshire,  for  Mr,  G.  J.  Kenvyn,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Goodman,  architect  :— 

Sherram  £231  10  0 

Whittaker  175  0 0 

Moulton*  Brownscombo  (accept.)  170  0 0 


For  Parsonage  House  at  Rowfant,  Sussex,  for  Lady 
Lampson.  Mr.  E.  P.  Lofliia  Brock,  architect , 

Carter  & Son £2,097  0 0 

Brass 1,836  5 2 

Jarrett 1,850  0 i) 

Mattock,  Brothers  1,649  0 0 

Ditto  (if  stone  faced)  1,722  0 0 

Shearbum  1,566  0 0 

Ditto  (if  stone  faced)  1,766  0 0 

For  new  lodge  at  Girls’  Home,  Sudbury  H.all,  for  Mr. 
W.  Williams  and  the  Committee.  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftua  Brock, 
architect 

Brass  £448  0 0 

Ennor,  Julian,  & Co 440  0 0 

Bowman 427  0 0 

Kindell  405  0 0 

Mattock  31*7  0 0 

HayuoB  345  0 0 

For  five  villa  residences  at  Aylesbury,  for  Mr.  Mead. 
Mr.  James  Holland,  architect  :— 

Groomo  £2,841  0 0 

Berry  2,700  0 0 

Jones  2,695  0 0 

Woodbridge  2,636  0 0 

Benson  & Pidduck  2,610  9 7 

Coles 2,673  0 0 

Cooper.. 2,-495  0 0 

Taylor  & Co 2, -44-5  0 0 

For  houses  for  Mr.  Banner,  Donnington-road,  Read- 
ing. Mr.  Joseph  Greenaway,  architect 

Groome  (accepted)  £2,017  11  0 

For  the  East  Burv  ■vicarage,  Hants,  for  the  Queen  Aune’s 
Bounty.  Messrs.  J.  & E.  Baddeley,  architects 
Groome  (accepted). 

For  wainscot,  oak,  and  mahogany  fittings  iu  Messrs.  S. 
Smith  * Co.’s  new  hank,  Nottingliam.  Mr.  George  R. 
Isbom,  architect.  Quantities  supplied;  — 

Dennett  & Co.  (accepted) £941  4 0 


For  works  at  Limehouse.  Mr.  T.  J . Hill,  arcliitecl : 

M'Comiick £1,050  0 0 

Anley  667  0 0 

Hewitt 816  0 0 

Lewis  0 0 

For  three  houses  at  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  Juhu  Inman. 
Messrs.  Satchell  & Edwards,  architects  :— 

Jones  £-1.336  6 H> 

Hockly 4,332  0 0 

Smerdon  (too  late)  4,305  0 0 

Sanders  (accepted)  4,269  0 0 
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Tor  lodge  for  the  Sanitary  DwelUrgs  Company  (Limited), 
Joha-Etreet,  N,  Mr,  Banister  FletcWr,  architect 

Aogood  £760  0 0 

Tyerraan 750  0 0 

Hobem  600  0 0 

Bayes,  Bros.,  & Allen  (accepted)  670  0 0 


Fop  neve  rooms,  Pentonville,  for  Messrs.  Brewis, 
Brothers.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect  ; — 

Tyennan £597  0 0 

Bayes,  Brothers,  & Allen  685  0 0 

Hohem  (accepted)  6i5  0 0 


For  esteosion  of  stabling,  Pentonrille,  for  Messrs.  Brewis, 
Brothers.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect ; — 

Bayes,  Brothers,  & Allen £256  0 0 

Hobem  (accepted)  2-19  0 0 


For  proposed  warehouse  at  45,  City-road,  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Prcstwich.  Messrs.  Ashbv  & Green,  architects 

Rowe .£2,022  0 0 

Stamp  & Bowtlo  1,971  0 0 

Staines  & Son 1,568  0 0 

Poeock 1,485  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  (accepted)  1,415  0 0 


Accepted  for  Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools  and  Lecture-hall, 
Queen-street,  Scarborough.  Mr.  William  Watson,  archi- 
tect 

Excavating,  JBricletcork,  Stonevorh,  Stating,  and 


Flattering. 

Bastinian £1,043  0 0 

Carpenter’ e and  Joiner' e Work. 

Fletcher  £595  0 0 

Flumhing,  Olazing,  Ironxcork,  and  OaeJUting. 
Whittaker,  Brothers  £85  3 0 

Thompson  £31  6 0 


William  Watson,  architect : — 

Fawcett  £.105  6 9 

Guest  & Craven 406  0 0 

Furness  385  8 3 

Flower 304  0 0 

Fawcett  297  15  9 

J.  & J.  Mountain  (accepted)  290  0 0 

Bagnall,  Brothers  258  7 0 


For  alterations  to  No.  45,  George-street,  Portman- 
square.  Mr.  John  Robinson,  architeot.  Quantities  sup- 
plied 

Curtis  & Sons £1,176  0 0 

Longraire  & Burge  949  0 0 

Lathcy,  Brothers 937  0 0 


For  reboUding  the  Royal  Oak,  Tavern,  Leatherhead, 
Surrey,  and  building  two  pairs  of  cottages,  for  Mr.  James 
Atlee.  Mr.  Charles  Bowes,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
architeot 

Walker £1,985  0 0 

Parsons  1,923  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers 1,750  0 0 

Jones  1,730  0 0 

Norris  1,678  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  MarlboroughHead,  Pelbam-street, 
Spitallields,  for  Mr.  F.  Garner.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
architect 

Mann  £462  0 0 

Kiddle  & Son 376  0 o 

Christoffer 353  0 o 


For  rebuilding  No.  252,  High-street,  Poplar,  for  Mr' 
Henry  Wickes.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects : — 

Jacobs £1,760  0 0 

Palmer 1,650  0 0 

Riddall 1,600  0 0 

Sheffield  & Prebble 1,697  0 0 

Coleman 1,673  0 0 

Hearle  & Son 1,493  0 0 

Johnson  (accepted) 1,397  0 0 


For  altering  and  fitting  No.  26,  Canal-walk,  South- 
ampton, for  the  Refreshment  Rooms  Company.  Mr.  'W.  H. 


Mitchell,  architect  : — 

Stevens  & Son  £124  0 0 

Briuton  it  Bone  120  0 0 

Rowland  (accepted)  119  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Church  of  England  School,  Shirley 
Warren,  near  Southampton,  for  Mr,  Andrew  Barlow. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect 


iiolt £568  0 0 

Crook  559  0 0 

Eieharda 491  0 0 

Rowland  (accepted) 470  4 0 


For  taking  out  old  lead  water-pipes  and  substituting 
block  tin  and  lead  encased  piping  at  South  Stoneham 
Union  Workhouse.  Mr.  W.  li.  Mitchell,  architect 


Brinton  & Bone £325  0 0 

Wright  & Co 302  17  6 

Penny 297  13  4 

Haines  273  3 0 

Brazier  258  0 6 

Comport  (accepted)  241  0 0 


For  converting  old  boiler-house  into  provision  store  at 
South  Stoneham  Union  Workhouse.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell, 
architect 

Haines  £76  2 0 

Rowland  (accepted)  75  0 0 


mlitau  Board  of  Works.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
iVhitaker 

Reddia  £42.079  0 0 1 

Dickiuson  & Co 29,900  0 0 

Mowlern  & Co 25,000  0 0 

KiUingbeck  24,  400  0 0 

Stevens  24,000  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson  23,897  0 0 

Dunmoro  23,235  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey  23,000  0 0 

Young  & Co as-OOO  0 0 

Crockett  21,-400  0 0 

Cooke  & Co 31,000  0 0 

Webster 21,300  0 0 

Ford  ds  Norris 20,050  0 0 

Downs  & Co 18,460  0 0 

Williams  & Co 17,800  0 0 

Pearson 16,800  0 0 ! 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  situated  at  40  and  41i 
artholomew-close,  for  Mr.  J.  Hull.  Mr.  Kirkby  archi- 

•Ct;  — 

Ramsey £2,298  0 0 

Greenwood 2,267  0 0 

Lawrence 2,209  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  2,155  0 0 

Axford 2,145  0 0 

Weeka  & Son 2,094  0 0 


For  printing-house.  Broad-street,  Bristol.  Mr.  H. 
Masters,  architect : — 


Boon  

Slupp 

V^ls  

Banner  St  Co 

Wilkins  St  Hill 

Da  via 

Beavan  

Stephens  & Bastow,. 
J.  St  8.  R.  Garralt .. 
Eosterbrook  & Sons 

Beaven  St  Sons 

Pugsley 

Howell  (St  Sons 

Uathcrly  


Deduct. 

£2,824  £123 

. 2.499  90 

. 2,-474  120 

, 2,460  116 

, 2,448  09 

. 2,410  130 

. 2,376  108 

, 2,375  130 

. 2,303  106 

, 2,340  110 

. 2,330  116 

. 2,300  122 

, 2,030  106 

. 1,935  95 


Souee,  (S'u/foH.— Quantities  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Tutt, 
not  “ Ivett,”  as  printed. 


CHABGES  FORAPyERIISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TBAUB,  AND  GBNKKAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

81*  lines  (about  fltty  words)  or  under 4b.  8d. 

Each  Mldltlonnl  line  (nboui  ten  words)  Ob.  ftd. 

Ternu  lor  eerie*  of  Trade  AdvertUemeuts,  alw  for  Special  Advei- 
tiiementa  ou  front  page,  CompetitlouB.  Contracts.  Solea  by  Auction, 
Ao,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  FubUilier. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2b,  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oe.  6d. 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

AddreoBed  Bo* , Office  of " Tbe  Builder, " 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  iu  oil  cose*  be  called/or,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHABQE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 


For ‘‘Situation*  Wanted  ” AdvetlUemenU Sd.  perWeelu 

Foroll  other  AdvertlBeinenla  8d- per  Week. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  amall  eumB  should  be 
remitted  by  Money  Order,  rayable  at  the  Post-offloe,  Kiag-etreet, 
Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDKINIEE,  Publisher,  ad- 
diessed  to  No.  4S,  Catberlne-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  iB«ue  most  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  FnblUber  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  In  reply  to  AiivertlBements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  U supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  leoidents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  i>ayable  as  above. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  U.-a.  G.-C.-J.  P.-R-  D.  jan.-T.  G.-J.  E.-A  A G.- 
J.  H.— W.  J.  W.— J,  B.  D.— E P.  L.  B.— F.  H.-E.  W.— F.  B.— 
W.  J.  D.— B.  W.P.  B.— Dr.  L.  M.-T.  B.— H.  C.— D.  J.  L.— W.  D.— L. 
Bros,— M.  A Sons.— J.  F.  (glad  to  receive  note).— C.  F.  (take  advice  on 
the  spot).— C.  F.,  Marylebone  (should  have  sent  list  of  names  and 
atsounU)-— W.  O.  T.  (should  write  name  so  that  it  may  be  read  with 
certainty).— O.  H.  B.  (much  information  os  to  conorete  buildings  has 
been  given  in  our  pages.  Information  os  to  cost,  Ac,,  maybe  obtained 
from  those  who  execute  it.  Sea  our  advertising  columns). 

rentUation  (some  communications  on  this  subject  will  have  con- 
sideration next  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  acoomponied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  lor 
publication. 

Note.— The  rceponsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  a 
public  meetlnga,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6tS5 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.3 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Anvr.] 

Arohalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metalllo  Lava 
AspMte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
, for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk  .rooms, 
granaries,  tun.rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.3 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenshire. [Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prices  and  berms  on  application.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Stable  Fittinga. 
MARSHALL  & HATCH. 
Roofing,  Gates,  Wrought-iron  Sashes  and  Doors, 
Constructional  Iron  Work  of  every  description. 

Bingfiold  Iron  Works,  York-road,  King  s- 
cross,  London.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Uonufseturers  of 
CHARLES  e C 0 L L l1?^S  O^'  P AT 


« pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES 

05  '^T.-RVR-R,  SfJREW.  & BARREL  BOLTS 


'lever,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 


36a,  borough  road,: 

___  DUoouottoBuUders.  T.O'MDON.  fi.E. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. —DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS; 

OF  BVESV  DESCEIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  UGHT  REFLECTORS.: 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.C. 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


SlTOROiV,  JCKE  0,  1878. 


VoL  XXIVl.  No.  1844 


IX.LtrSTILj&.TIOl!7S. 

Proposed  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s  Public  Baths  and  Aquarium  (Plan,  600). — Messrs.  Cross,  Jeffery,  Skiller,  & IVeUs.  Architects  ,, 
The  New  General  Post  Office  at  Buenos  Ayres. — Mr.  Henry  Aherg,  Architect 


^Buervl  Coofersnca  of  ArchitecU,  1878 

Tbe  President’s  Addrau 

Uural  

’Visit  to  the  New  Law  Courts  

Visit  to  8t,  Psul’s  Cathedral 

Visile  to  Dorchester  House  and  Bridgwater  House 

The  Corrosion  of  Iron 

Visit  to  the  Natuml  History  Museum  

General  Building  Regulations  for  the  United  Kingdom : 

Concrete  and  Fire-Resisting  Materials ■ 

The  IijBtilnfe  Dinner 

On  Artistic  Itoproretnents  of  the  Poorer  I.ocaUties  of  large 
Towns  : with  Special  Reference  to  the  East  of  London i 

7be  New  General  Poet-offloe  at  Bueuos  Ayres  - 


CONTENTS. 

I Proposed  Hastings  and  St.  Leosard’s  Public  Baths  and 

l'  " 1.3  Capitaula  General  de  Puertoa”  at  Buenos  Ayres  > 

' Medals  of  the  Royal  luatitute  of  British  Architects  '• 

I Myceijffi . 

{ The  Health  and  Sewage  of  Towns : Conference  at  the  Society  of 

1 Arts  I 

: Memorial  of  the  Dale  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. : Meeting  In  the 

: Chapter  House,  Westminster  I 

I On  the  Present  and  Future  Work  of  Engineers  In  Reference  to 

! PuhlicHeiiUh ( 

I Natioual  Water  Supply  I 

' The  Frotcctlen  of  Iron  Surfaces  from  Oxidaiion  or  Rusting I 

. The  Alteralioiis  to  the  Institute  Premises  ( 


I Extension  of  the  Kensington  In&miary 

I The  New  University  of  Leyden  

I Coogreae  on  National  Water  Supply 

' Theatres  and  Music-halls  

I Art-Union  of  London 

I The  Ideal  Sanitary  Inspector  

I Cioxted  Lane - 

' The  Preservation  of  Iron  

I Dublin  (South)  City  Uaikete  Company’s  Competition  . 

I Veitical  Tubs  Ventilation 

■ Dissenting  Cburch-BuildiDB  News,.,,. 

Bonks  received  : Mips  of  Old  London  (Stanford)..... , . 
Miscellanea 


GENEEAL  CONFERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS,  1878, 


HE  Fifth*  General 
Conference  of  -Ar- 
chitects, held  under 
the  auspices  of  the 
Eoyal  Institute  of 
British-  Architects, 
commence  its 
proceedings  on 
Monday  evening 
last,  in  tho  rooms 
at  Conduit-street,  vrhich  were 
inconveniently  crowded.  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  president  of  the 
Institute,  occupied  the  chair,  and  read  the 
following  address  : — 

Gentlemeu, — I do  not  think  it  would  he  in 
good  taste,  when  we  have  the  promise  of  a 
paper  from  one  among  our  distinguished 
band  of  Honorary  Associates,  Mr.  Armitage, 
to  detain  you  long  with  words  of  mine  j 
but  it  seems  to  be  considered  my  duty  in 
some  formal  way  to  open  tho  Conference  with 
an  address.  I cannot,  I think,  do  so  better  than 
by  bidding  a hearty  welcome,  in  the  name  of 
the  London  resident  members,  to  those  of  their 
brethi'cn  who  'have  taken  the  trouble, — at  no 
small  sacrifice,  as  I am  well  aware,  of  time  and 
money, — to  come  among  us  on  this  occasion. 

It  has  been  well  said  somewhere  that  if  this 
Institute  is  an  earnest  body,  if  it  indeed  repre- 
sents among  its  members  British  architects, 
these  Conferences  will  become  a necessity  of  its 
existence,  as  well,  I hope,  as  means  for  affording 
pleasure  to  all, — and  information  to  all.  Since 
the  last  Conference  in  1876,  the  Institute  has 
passed  through  more  than  one  organic  change. 
I fully  trust  and  believe,  as  I hope  you  all  do, 
that  those  changes  have  added  to  its  vitality 
and  vigour,  and  have  in  some  measure  better 
enabled  it  to  assert  and  maintain  the  beat  inte- 
rests of  the  profession, — interests  which  I can 
never  believe  are  diverse  from,  or  opposed  to, 
the  interests  of  the  public. 

It  is  impossible,  I think,  to  believe  that  these 
meetings  cannot  do  much  good  amongst  us,  or 
that  men  to  whom  professional  life  and  labour  is 
a very  earnest  matter  indeed,  can  meet  each 
other,  as  they  have  here  an  opportunity  of 
doing,  without  gaining  knowledge  of  much  im- 
portance to  them  in  their  work.  And  what  is, 
in  my  opinion,  of  much  more  value,  they  can 
hardly  be  brought  together  in  friendly  personal 
conference  for  a week  without  a lasting  impres- 
sion  being  made  on  their  minds  how  much 
better  it  is  for  themselves,  for  their  art,  and  for 
their  clients,  to  be  united  rather  than  divided. 
And  surely  it  is  well  for  oui*  members  (now  a 
rapidly  increasing  number), — and  it  would  be 
well  for  those  architects  of  position  who  still,  to 
my  surprise,  remain  outside  our  society, — to  be 


able  all  to  feel  that  there  is  in  England  at  least 
one  organised  body  to  represent  them  in  tho 
world,  to  which  they  can  appeal  when  in  diffi- 
culty, and  which,  because  it  numbers  among 
its  members  all  who  are  really  entitled  to  be 
termed  architects,  can  speak  with  authority,  to 
correct  public  errors  of  judgment,  aud  to  take 
a stand,  if  need  be,  in  asserting  tho  rights, 
interests,  and  honour  of  our  profession. 

As  on  former  occasions,  an  anxious  committee 
has  worked  hard  to  promote  the  success  of  this 
Conference  in  obtaining  communications  of  much 
interest,  which  will  bo  brought  before  the  meet- 
ings in  this  room,  and  which  I cannot  doubt  will 
produce  discussion  of  interest  to  all. 

In  the  Bolcction  of  the  papers  to  be  read  hero 
before  yon,  I think  that  the  committee  have 
exercised  a sound  judgment  in  including  sub- 
jects of  practical  workiog  interest  to  architects ; 
and  while  the  paper  now  to  be  read  deals  with  the 
artistic  functions  of  an  architect,  the  concludiog 
papers  on  Friday  next  will  appeal  to  him  as 
antiijuary  and  archmologist. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  Conference  programme, 
to  occupy  a portion  of  each  day  with  visits  to 
noble  collections  of  pictorial  art,  and  to  modem 
agricultural  works  in  progress,  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  j and  which  latter  we  may, 
perhaps,  dare  to  hope  may  nob  be  deemed  with- 
out merit  by  succeeding  generations. 

Let  me,  then,  express  a hope,  present  I am 
sure  to  the  minds  of  all  here,  that  this  meeting 
may  add  its  impulse  to  the  promotion  of  that 
feeling  of  brotherhood, — integrity  and  honour, 
without  which  no  real  progress  can  be  made, — 
and  no  personal  happiness  can  long  endure. 


* The  first  Conference  was  held  in  1871,  tbs  second  in 
1972,  the  third  ia  1874,  and  the  fourth  in  1876.  Copious  notes 
of  the  proceedings  will  be  found  in  tho  volumes  of  the 
Stiilder  for  the  respective  years. 


MURAL  PAINTING. 

Mr.  Edward  Armitage,  R.A.,  Hon.  Associate, 
then  read  the  following  paper  : — 

It  appears  to  mo  that  the  election  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  painters  into  your  body 
should  not  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a graceful 
compliment  paid  to  a sister  art,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  promoting  a better  understanding 
between  the  members  of  the  two  professions. 
By  the  words  “ better  understanding,”  I mean 
more  frequent  and  more  cordial  co-operation. 
It  is  with  a view  towards  this  end  that  I have 
written  a short  paper  on  the  possible  revival  of 
the  art  of  mural  painting  in  England.  The  word 
“revival”  is  hardly  suitable,  as  this  branch  of 
the  art  has  never  flourished  in  England.  It 
ought  rather  to  be  replaced  by  the  word 
“ birth.” 

Ha-ving  carefully  considered  this  subject  from 
all  points  of  view,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  three  principal  causes  which  im- 
pede  the  growth  of  this  the  noblest  branch  of 
our  profession 

First.  The  enormous  cost  of  modem  high- 
class  work. 

Secondly.  The  want  of  harmony  between 
the  work  of  the  architect  and  that  of  the 
painter. 

Thirdly.  The  perishable  or  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  materials  generally  used. 


I propose  to  examine  these  three  causes 
seriafiiJi,  and  to  offer  suggestions  for  their 
removal.  First,  as  to  cost.  I need  hardly 
apologise,  in  addressing  practical  men,  for  intro- 
ducing this  very  important  element  into  the 
question  to  be  discussed.  .Esthetic  laymen  may 
rave  (as  they  did  at  the  Antwerp  Congress  of 
last  year)  about  art  being  a “ religion,”  a 
“ subtle  essence,”  a “ priceless  gem,”  which  it 
is  a profanation  to  associate  with  any  miserable 
question  of  money.  All  this  may  be  very 
poetical,  but  it  is  not  practical,  and  can  lead  to 
nothing.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  the  b'jll  by  the 
horns  aud  frankly  examine  the  question  of  cost. 
Mural  painting  of  a very  high  class  need  not  bo 
enormously  expensive,  if  artists  would  only  bear 
in  mind  what  is  the  kind  of  work  required. 
They  too  often  forget-  that  tho  qualities  of  high 
finish,  chiaro-osenro,  richness  aud  depth  of 
coloui'ing,  80  highly  prized  in  an  easel  picture, 
are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  actually  detil- 
mental  to  mural  painting.  They  often  labour 
at  details  or  subtleties  of  modelling  which  take 
up  a great  deal  of  time,  but  are  really  of  no 
value  for  decorative  purposes.  Time  is  money, 
aud  hence  a work  which  takes  an  artist  two 
years  to  complete  will  be  very  expensive,  but  if 
he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  finish  it  in  six 
months,  it  might  be  done  (and  would  probably 
bo  better  done)  for  one-fourth  of  the  money. 
The  question  of  cost  is  also  closely  connected 
with  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  bo  painted. 
Most  of  tho  frescos  aud  wasserglas  paint- 
ings ia  the  Palace  of  Westminster  are  not 
properly  decorative  works,  but  rather  a series 
of  gallery  pictures  executed  with  water,  in- 
stead of  oil,  and  an  elaborate  treatment  was 
almost  imposed  on  the  artists  by  the  nature 
of  the  subjects.  Whenever  passages  from 
English  history  and  kindred  subjects  are  re- 
quired to  be  illustrated,  the  work  must  always 
partake  more  or  less  of  easel  painting,  especially 
where  the  panels  are  close  to  the  eye.  On  the 
other  hand,  ceilings,  spandrels  of  arches,  friezes, 
&c.,  can  be  treated  in  a strictly  decorative  style. 
Good  composition,  firm  correct  outlines,  filled  in 
’with  flat  tints  of  harmonious  colour,  is  really  all 
that  ia  necessary,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  kind 
of  painting  might  be  done  rapidly  and  at  small 
cost.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  fix  a tariff 
for  artistic  mural  painting,  but  some  step  inthis 
direction  may  be  made  by  an  examination  of  the 
sums  paid  abroad  to  distinguished  artists  for 
their  work.  If  we  divide  the  price  paid  to  Paul 
Delaroche  for  the  Hemicycle  by  the  number  of 
square  yards  the  work  contains,  wo  find  the  cost 
to  have  been  about  301.  per  square  yard,  and  if 
we  make  the  same  calculation  in  respect  to 
Plandi-in’s  frieze  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  we  find 
that  the  work  was  done  for  less  than  221.  a squaro 
yard.  Delaroche’s  work  can  hardly  be  called 
decorative.  It  is  an  elaborately  finished  oil- 
painting,  hut  Flaudrin’s  maybe  taken  as  a fair 
specimen  of  decorative  painting  of  the  very 
highest  class.  Where  the  panel  to  be  painted  is 
small,  and  where  the  figures  are  required  to  be 
less  than  life-size,  the  artist  would  naturally 
require  a higher  rate  of  remuneration,  but  after 
taking  this  into  consideration,  and  after  making 
every  allowance  for  our  extravagant  age,  I thinlc 
that  no  mural  painting  ought  to  cost  more  than 
501.  a square  yard,  and  that  a great  deal  of 
effective  and  good  work  might  be  done  for  less 
than  half  that  price,— certainly  where  tho  work 
I is  at  great  distance  from  the  eye.  I am  speak- 
I ing  of  fairly  remunerative  prices.  Of  course,  it 
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1 as  happened,  and  will  often  liappen  again,  that 
cn  artist  may  undertake  an  important  work  for 
the  sake  of  increasing  bis  reputation,  or  he  may 
be  influenced  by  other  motives  which  may  in- 
duce him  to  accept  a mere  nominal  sum;  but  it 
is  clear  that  these  cases  must  always  be  excep- 
tional, and  cannot  properly  enter  into  our  calcu- 
lation of  cost. 

I have  entered  into  these  ignoble  details 
because  I wish  to  correct  the  general  impression 
that  mural  painting  of  a high  class  must  be 
always  very  expensive.  It  may  be  so  now,  but 
that  is  because  so  little  of  it  is  done  in  this 
country.  There  is  no  demand,  and  therefore  no 
supply ; but  if  architects  and  their  employers 
would  open  out  a fair  prospect  for  the  practice 
of  mural  figure-painting,  I have  no  doubt  bub 
that  painters  would  be  found  who  would  (like 
certain  artists  of  the  Continent)  devote  them- 
selves to  this  branch  of  the  profession.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  the  artist  should  bo  well 
qualified  for  the  work.  He  ought  to  have  at  his 
command  a staff  of  trustworthy  pupils  or  assist- 
ants. These  are  not  improvised  at  a moment’s 
notice,  and  without  their  co-operation  mural 
painting  as  a rule  would  be  profitless  work.  No 
artist  can  expect  to  make  as  large  an  income  by 
decorating  buildings  as  he  would  by  painting 
popular  pictures.  What  Dr.  Johnson  called 
“ the  potentiality  of  becoming  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  ” is  out  of  his  power.  If  the 
speedy  acquisition  of  a large  fortune  be  denied 
the  mural  painter,  on  the  other  hand  he  is  saved 
from  many  of  the  minor  annoyances  to  which 
the  painter  of  easel  pictures  is  exposed.  His 
work  is  not  relegated  to  the  gallery  or  dining- 
room of  some  so-called  patron  of  the  art,  to 
re-appear  at  intervals  at  Christie’s  sale-rooms, 
or  very  possibly  left  on  his  hands  without  find- 
ing a purchaser  at  all.  He  is  independent  of  the 
dealers  and  the  commercial  element  in  art.  He 
is  beyond  the  range  of  the  annual  attacks  of 
fine-art  critics,  whose  small  stings  are  really  a 
cause  of  great  annoyance  to  thin-skinned 
painters.  He  has  not  to  flatter  or  please  his 
sitters,  nor  to  paint  “ pot-boilers  ” for  the 
market.  Finally,  he  is  educating  public  taste, 
and,  therefore,  benefiting  his  country  in  a more 
direct  manner  than  the  successful  j)ortrait, 
genre,  or  landscape  painter. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  second  cause  I have 
specified,  viz.,  the  want  of  entente  cordiale 
between  the  architect  and  the  painter,  I am 
afraid  we  shall  here  find  faults  on  both  sides. 
The  architect  is  often  too  apt  to  think  of 
nothing  but  his  own  share  of  the  work. 
He  neglects  to  leave  convenient  and  well- 
lighted  wall-spaces  for  the  painter.  No  artist  of 
any  standing  will  care  about  having  his  work 
relegated  to  a dai'k  corner,  or  overpowered  by 
stained  glass  and  a profusion  of  late  Gothic 
details.  Again,  the  architect  sometimes  expects 
the  painter  to  adopt  the  quaint  composition  and 
uncoutli  drawing  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
centuries  as  being  more  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  the  building.  If  the  painter  happens 
to  belong  to  a ^certain  school,  this  obligation 
may  be  congenial  to  him,  but  generally  speaking 
it  is  not,  and  hence  a fertile  source  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  architect  and  painter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  painter  often  forgets  that 
his  work  is  ancillary  to  the  architect’s.  In  an 
easel  picture  he  chooses  his  frame  to  suit  the 
painting,  but  here  he  must  reverse  the  process 
and  suit  the  painting  to  the  frame,  the  frame 
being  the  surrounding  building.  He  must 
regulate  the  size  of  his  figures,  his  light  and 
shade,  his  perspective,  all  the  elements,  in  short, 
of  his  work,  solely  with  reference  to  the  site  it 


old  lime  were  imported  from  Mnnich.  It  was ' 
kept  in  tanks  in  the  crypt  of  the  Palace,  was 
watered  and  skimmed  from  year’s  end  to  year’s 
end,  until  at  last  it  almost  ceased  to  havo  any 
of  the  adhesive,  cohesive,  and  caustic  properties 
which  are  indispensable  to  making  good  mortar. 
The  sand,  again,  was  a great  deal  too  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  mortar 
or  intotiaco  was  not  sufficiently  binding,  and 
could  neither  fix  the  colonrs  properly  nor  even 
consolidate  itself.  Tliia  mania  for  old  wora-out 
lime  has  been  the  bane  of  fresco-painting  in 
England,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  more  experi- 
ments will  be  made  in  this  direction.  Ordinary 
oil-painting  is  notoriously  unsuitablo  for  mural 
work,  but  if  an  absorbent  ground  be  used  (that 
is,  a ground  prepared  with  size  instead  of  oil) 
many  of  the  objections  to  oil-painting  are  removed 
at  once.  I am  engaged  at  present  on  the  car- 
toons  for  some  panels  to  he  let  in  to  a reredos  in 
amoderu  church.  Tfae8epauelsareof8lat0(abont 
5 ft.  by  3 ft.),  and  their  surface  is  being  prepared 
by  my  colourman  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
an  absorbent  canvas  is  primed.  I shall  use  oil 
colours  with  a little  wax  dissolved  in  the  medium, 
and  as  the  light  is  good,  I fully  expect  thus  to 
obviate  all  the  inconveniences  connected  with 
ordinary  oil-painting. 

There  remain  wax-painting  (peinture  dlacire) 
and  silica  or  wasserglas.  Until  quite  recently,  I 
did  not  think  much  of  either  of  these  methods. 
The  wax-paintings  in  the  Paris  churches,  how- 
ever great  their  artistic  merit  may  be,  do  not 
harmonise  with  the  surrounding  building  as  real 
fresco  would.  They  look  like  rather  dull  oil  pic- 
tures, and  havo  not  the  charming  decorative 
properties  of  fresco  or  mosaic.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Kaulbach’s  wasserglas  paintings  at 
Berlin. 

Abont  six  weeks  ago  I went  to  Ypres  and 
Conrtrai,  in  Belgium,  to  see  the  modern  mural 
paintings  which  have  been  executed  there,  and 
I came  back  quite  a convert  to  both  methods 
employed.  The  wax-paintings  of  Pauwels,  at 
Ypres,  are  immediately  opposite,  and  on  the 
same  level  with  a strong  glaring  light,  but  they 
are  as  perfectly  seen  as  if  they  were  water- 
colour or  fresco.  They  are  totally  different  in 
appearance  from  any  wax-painting  I ever  saw. 
The  same  good  qualities  are  very  striking  in 
Swertz’s  wasserglas  paintings  at  Conrtrai.  His 
work  at  Ypres,  and  that  of  the  Belgian  artist 
Guffens,  may  be  equally  satisfactory ; but  the 
light  is  a side  light,  and  does  not,  therefore,  teat 
the  fitness  of  the  material  for  mural  work  in  so 
severe  a manner. 

At  Courtrai  I cross-examined  the  man  who 
assisted  the  artist  in  the  mechanical  operation  of 
applying  the  silica.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
for  me  to  enter  into  professional  details,  particu- 
larly as  my  only  authority  in  the  matter  was 
the  assistant ; but  I may  say  that  the  artist  has 
a method  of  his  own,  the  result  of  which  seems 
to  be  most  admirable. 

I do  not  think  thero  can  be  a doubt  of  the 
durability  either  of  Pauwela’s  wax-painting  or 
of  Swortz’s  silica  method.  Some  of  the  work 
has  been  done  six  years,  and  there  is  not  tho 
faintest  trace  of  bloom  or  decay  of  any  kind. 
Besides,  the  war  method  has  been  known  and 
practised  for  more  than  forty  years  in  Paris, 
and  the  wasserglas  for  more  than  twenty-five  in 
Germany.  These  modern  Belgian  works,  of 
which  I have  been  speaking,  have  not  been 
executed  with  a new  material,  and  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  improvements  intro- 
duced by  the  artists  which  would  affect  their 
durability.  The  processes  are  no  secret  j audit 
appears  to  me  that  the  problem  of  replacin; 


18  to  occupy.  -Lo  neglect  this  is  antagonistic  to  fresco  by  some  more  permanent  but  equally 
all  good  work.  The  architect  and  the  painter  suitable  method  has  been  solved, 
should  be  in  complete  harmony,  like  the  violin  I To  recapitulate  briefly  what  I have  said,  I con- 
and  alto  m an  orchestra.  Where  they  vie  with  sidor  that  to  implant  and  cultivate  in  England 
each  other  as  to  who  shall  attract  the  most  [ a taste  for  mural  painting,  it  would  be 
attention  the  result  is  fatal.  ' 

I will  now  consider  the  tliird  impediment  to 
the  practice  of  mural  painting,  viz.,  the  perish- 
able and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  materials 
generally  used.  Real  fresco  painting  has  been 


a complete  failure  in  England  as  far  as  durability 
is  concerned.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  opinions  differ  as  to  the  cause  of  this  failure. 
Impure  colours,  tho  omnipresent  gas,  the 
humidity  of  the  climate,  have  all  been  assigned 
as  reasons  for  the  premature  decay  of  our 
frescoes,  but  from  my  own  experience  I should 
say  that  the  real  cause  lay  in  the  bad  qaahty  of 
the  lime  and  sand  used  in  the  composition  of  the 
mortar.  Immense  pains  were  taken  at  West- 
minster Palace  to  get  the  oldest  possible  slaked 


sary,' 

Ist.  For  the  painters  to  bo  satisfied  with 
moderate  remuneration. 

2nd.  For  the  architect  and  painter  to  consider 
themselves  as  joint  artificers  in  the  same  piece 
of  work. 


Jime  procurable,  and  hogsheads  of  this  carious  ' dukes  in  their  halls.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have, 


3rd.  For  either  of  the  now  methods  recently 
adopted  in  Belgium  to  be  employed. 

The  subject  is  one  in  which  I have  always 
taken  a great  interest,  and  I think  that  the  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  it  will  interest 
others  besides  myself.  The  strong  Puritanical 
prejudice  against  figure-painting  in  churches  is 
being  greatly  mollified,  and  there  are  symptoms 
that  corporate  bodies  are  beginning  to  wish  for  , 
something  bettor  than  bad  portraits  of  royal  I 


both  at  the  Academy  and  South  Kensington,  a' 
sounder  and  more  thorough  system  of  teaching 
than  formerly  5 and  it  would  not  bo  impossible 
to  find,  amongst  the  more  advanced  students, 
that  gratuitous,  or  nearly  gratuitous  assistance, 
without  which  mural  painting  on  a large  scale 
is  almost  impracticable.  These  students  would 
be  glad  to  serve  a kind  of  apprenticeship,  and 
thus  to  prepare  themselves  for  undertaking 
similar  work. 

For  this  happy  state  of  things  to  come  about, 
however,  it  is  necessary  that  architects  should 
take  the  initiative.  They  have  for  many  years 
been  successfully  engaged  on  works  of  restora- 
tion. Colour  has  been  introduced  pretty  freely, 
and  no  architect  would  now  be  satisfied  with  the 
whitewash  of  the  Georgian  period.  Let  them 
go  a step  farther,  and  call.iu  tho  aid  of  tho  best 
and  highest  art  which  the  country  can  produce. 
Instead  of  employing  men  whose  position  in 
relation  to  painting  and  sculpture  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  commonest  builder  to  architecture, 
let  them  patronise  painters  of  original  talent, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  are  gifted  with  com- 
mon sense  j mon  who  will  neither  degrade  their 
art  by  imitating  archaic  deformity,  nor  shock 
the  proprieties  by  the  introduction  of  sham 
classicism  into  a Mediaeval  building.  Mistakes 
in  the  choice  of  a painter  would  doubtless  be 
made,  just  as  mistakes  are  sometimes  made,  I 
am  afraid,  in  the  choice  of  an  architect ; but  the 
general  system  would  be  sound,  and  would,  I 
think,  lead  to  noble  results.  The  sharp,  hard 
lines  which  sever  the  three  professions  would 
become  softened  j sculptors  and  painters  would 
know  a little  more  about  architecture  j and 
architects  would  learn  something  of  the  sister 
arts. 

I hail  with  satisfaction  the  introduction  of  the 
■ thin  end  of  the  wedge  by  the  admission  of 
painters  and  sculptors  as  Honorary  Associates 
of  this  Institute.  It  rests  with  the  members  of 
your  profession  to  drive  the  wedge  home. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, — • 

Mr.  Waterhouse  said  ho  had  listened  to  Mr. 
Armitage’s  paper  with  the  greatest  interest, 
because  it  was  proposed  to  see  what  could  be 
done  in  the  Manchester  Town-hall  in  the  way  of 
providing  good  mural  paintings.  He  believed, 
however,  that  one  of  tho  greatest  mistakes  he 
had  made  was  to  form  his  panels  too  long  in 
proportion  to  their  height,  and  all  the  painters 
who  had  looked  at  them  had  said  that  they 
would  be  very  expensive  panels  to  fill  up,  as  the 
figures  could  not  he  life-size,  and  consequently 
there  would  be  much  more  for  the  painter  to  do. 
When  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  contem- 
plated  the  provision  of  mural  paintings  to  adorn 
their  Town-balJ,  they  asked  him  to  go  and  see 
what  he  could  find  in  the  way  of  good  and  suc- 
cessful modem  works  of  the  kind,  and  he  went 
to  the  Low  Countries  and  saw  some  of  those 
very  excellent  works  to  which  Mr.  Armitagehad 
referred,  and  was  pai-ticularly  struck  with  those 
by  tho  artists  Guffens  and  Swertz.  Ho  had, 
however,  experienced  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading any  English  artists  to  adopt  the  wasser- 
glas  method.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
method  having  been  tried  on  so  largo  a scale 
at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  having 
failed  completely  or  given  unmitigated  trouble, 
they  would  do  best  to  avoid  it.  He  must 
confess  to  another  mistake  he  had  made,  but  at 
the  instance  of  an  artist  who  had  given  a great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  matter,  he  was  induced 
to  prepare  the  panels  in  one  of  the  rooms  with 
some  of  the  old  lime  referred  to  by  Mr.  Armitage. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  came  from  Munich 
originally,  but  be  was  informed  that  it  had  been 
reserved  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It 
had  been  mixed  with  powdered  marble,  at  the 
instance  of  the  artist  before  referred  to,  and  he 
(Mr.  Waterhouse)  was  bound  to  say  that  it  had 
made  what  was,  he  believed,  the  hardest  plaster 
he  had  ever  touched,  and  it  seemed  to  have  a very 
firm  grip  of  the  wall.  The  wall  behind  it  was 
only  4^  in.  thick,  with  an  air-space  at  the  back 
of  it,  through  which  passed  the  wai’m  air  which 
was  to  heat  the  room,  so  that  there  would  never 
be  cause  to  fear  damp.  The  artists  who  were  at 
present  at  work  were  Messrs.  Madox  Brown  and 
Shields,  who,  between  them,  were  going  to  paint 
twelve  panels  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Man- 
chester from  the  earliest  times, — from  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  down  to  Feterloo.  The 
cost  of  these  paintings  would  bo  about  30?.  a 
square  yard,  and  it  would  not  have  been  so  much 
but  for  the  circumstance  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Armitage  said  he  ought  to  have  added 
that  the  surface  on  which  the  Belgian  works 
he  had  referred  to  were  painted,  was  the 
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samo  as  -would  be  used  for  fresco.  Tbe  wall  was 
of  bnck,  prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  -with  a 
coat  of  rough  mortar,  and  i hen  rendered  with  a 
fine  coat,  only,  in  using  the  wasaerglas  method, 
the  mortar  was  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry 
before  the  colours  were  applied.  They  were 
applied  directly  on  to  the  surface  of  the  fine 
coat  before  mentioned. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps  said  that  as  to  the  question 
of  cost,  he  was  at  liberty  to  state  that  he  had 
paid  Mr.  Holiday  and  Mr.  Marks  each  2001.  for 
a frieze  30  ft.  long  by  6 ft.  high,  which  would 
• TOme  to  about  101.  per  square  yard  j to  Mr. 
Albert  Moore,  for  the  same  sized  frieze,  he  had 
paid  151.  a square  yard.  In  each  case  thefigures 
did  not  exceed  twelve  in  number. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  said  that  in  the  chancel  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Alban,  at  Rochdale,  erected 
' by  him  many  years  ago,  there  was  a painting  in 
I fresco  by  Mr.  Albert  Moore.  It  was  painted 
, twelve  years  ago,— some  years  after  the  church 
. was  built,  and  the  surface  was  vitrified.  This 
I painting  was  as  perfect  now  as  on  the  day  it 
; was  completed.  It  was  painted  in  tempera,  on 
j no_  specially.prepared  ground,  Parian  cement 
I being,  if  he  remembered  aright,  the  surface 
I painted^  upon.  The  wall  was  not  hollow,  and 
I was  bnilt  of  coarse  rubble  work.  The  cost  of 
■ the  painting  was  7001., — a very  moderate  sum, 

I though  somewhat  in  excess  per  square  yard  of 
I the  figure  named  by  Mr.  Armitage. 

I Mr.  Street  said  he  thought  Mr.  Armitage  had 
I rather  indicted  the  architects  of  the  present 
; day,  but  there  was  something  to  be  said  in 
defence  of  architects  as  against  painters.  Mr. 
^mitago  had  said  that  the  frescoes  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  unsatisfactory  in 
treatment  and  unsatisfactory  in  their  final  effect. 
Now  in  that  building  the  spaces  left  for  tbe 
paintings  were  very  good  spaces,  and  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  painters  that  they  had  not  made 
the  best  use  of  them.  The  fact  was  that  in 
that  instance  they  all  adopted  a mode  of  decora- 
tion which  showed  that  they  had  not  studied 
architectural  decoration  at  all ; they  simply 
transferred  to  the  walls  of  the  building  just  that 
kind  of  work  they  were  in  tbe  habit  of  doing  on 
canvas.^  The  experience  of  any  architect  who 
had  tried  to  employ  the  more  distinguished 
amongst  our  painters  would  be,  he  thought,  the 
same,  at  any  rate,  such  was  his  own  experi- 
ence. In  the  first  place,  the  painter  generally 
despised  the  architect’s  knowledge  of  painting, 
and  did  just  exactly  what  pleased  him  best! 
without  deigning  to  show  the  architect  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
mural  paintings  frequently  did  not  harmonise 
with  the  architecture ; nor,  as  a rule,  did  the 
painters,  by  any  systematic  study  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  building,  or  by  the  study  of  those 
early  examples  of  Italian  art  in  which  wall  paint- 
ing was  brought  to  perfection,  seek  to  make 
their  works  part  of  one  whole.  The  consequence 
iwas  that  the  architect  who  tried  to  introduce 
mural  painting  into  his  building  began  at  times 
almost  to  despair.  Besides  the  impediments 
lind  difficulties  which  Mr.  Armitage  had  men- 
jJoned  as  standing  in  tbe  way  of  the  more  general 
ase  of  mural  painting,  thero  was  the  difficulty 
that  while  a great  deal  of  moral  painting  might 
lie  done  in  churches  in  comparatively  out-of-the- 
|ffay  places,  the  artists  were  often  unwilling  to 
iixecuto  such  commissions,  from  a disinclination 
\o  leave  the  charms  of  studio  life  and  London 
liociety  for  the  purpose  of  spending  a month  or 
wo  in  some  comparatively  dull  to-wn  or  village, 
pie  consequence  of  this  was  that  where  mural 
liainting  was  a sine  qud  non,  the  architect  often 
lad  to  go  to  ve^  inferior  men,— though  not 
terhaps  quite  so  inferior  ns  Mr.  Armitage  had 
jasumed,- to  exeente  it.  He  (Mr.  Street)  ven- 
lured  to  traverse  what  Mr.  Armitage  had  said 
:r  implied  as  to  the  iujnrious  effect  of  the  con- 
lunction  of  stained  glass  and  mural  decoration, 
n Italy  mural  paintings  by  Orcagna,  Taddeo 
Jaddi,  and  other  masters,  were  found  in  juxta- 
j-osition  and  combination  -with  the  most  brilliant 
tained  glass ; and  tbe  reason  why  the  stained 
^aas^  did  not  do  the  paintings  any  harm  was 
hat  in  the  latter  the  artists  nsed  simple  colours 
)ne  point  which  it  might  be  well  worth  the 
■mile  of  Mr.  Armitage  and  his  brother-painters 
;o  consider  was  as  to  how  far  it  might  be  possible 
io  adopt  such  a style  of  art  for  mural  decoration, 
-and  such  a process  of  execution, — as  would 
How  of  the  faithful  reproduction  of  the  artists’ 
eaigns  by  other  hands  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
i^wings,  for  instance,  chiefly  depending 
a outline,  might  be  repeated  in  a way  that 
lore  elaborate  works  could  not  possibly  be  re. 
roduced  m.  Snch  a mode  of  procedure  existed 


in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Norwich,  for  instance, 
there  was  known  to  have  been  a school  of 
painters  whose  designs  were  transmitted  to  and 
reproduced  in  the  various  village  churches  of 
the  diocese  by  local  men.  It  was  hardly  fair  to 
attempt  a comparison  between  the  state  of 
mural  painting  in  the  England  of  to-day  and 
the  art  as  it  existed  and  flourished  in  the  Italy 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  Mediaeval  Italy  paint- 
ings were  placed  on  the  walls  of  every  public 
building  and  every  chnrch,  and  this  was  ren- 
dered easy  of  accomplishment,  because  in  Italy, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  every  town  was  a 
centre  of  art ; in  fact,  there  was  any  number  of 
centres  of  painting  in  Italy  at  that  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  England  of  the  present 
London  was  the  only  centre  of  painting. 
As  to  cost,  he  had  been  amazed  at  the  exceed- 
ingly low  prices  quoted  by  Mr.  Phipps  ; but  the 
works  referred  to  were,  he  imagined,  theatre 
decoration.  Ten  pounds  a square  yard  for 
mural  painting  was  less  than  half  the  price 
gladly  paid  for  good  stained  glass,  and  if  painters 
generally  could  be  got  to  work  on  those  terms, 
mural  decoration  would  be  very  largely  em- 
ployed.  Before,  however,  architects  could  do 
much  in  tbe  way  of  encouraging  and  fostering 
the  art  of  mural  painting,  there  must  arise  a 
school  of  painters  who  would  devote  themselves 
to  ^ that  branch  of  art,  and  it  lay  -with  the 
painters  to  prove  that  they  understood  how 
walls  ought  to  be  painted,  rather  than  to 
assume  that  it  was  the  architect’s  business 
to  make  his  style  suit  any  kind  of  painting 
which  the  painter  might  choose  to  adopt.  As 
to  another  remark  made  by  Mr.  Armitage,  it 
was  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  quantity  of 
Gothic  tracery  in  one  part  of  a building  could 
be  detrimental  to  the  pictorial  decoration  of 
another  part  of  it.  Marlborough  College  was 
a case  in  point.  Thero  Mr.  Spencer  Stan- 
hope had  recently  completed  a whole  series 
of  subjects  in  wooden  Decorated  frames.  One 
of  the  ways  in  which  he  (Mr.  Street)  found  it 
necessary  and  desirable  to  decorate  buildings 
was  by  the  introduction  of  paintings  on  panels, 
which  could  be  done  in  the  artist’s  studio  and 
afterwards  fixed  in  their  appointed  places. 
Among  examples  of  this  kind  of  thing  were 
Mr.  Burno  Jones’s  painting  over  the  altar  at 
St.  Paul’s,  Brighton;  Mr.  Leighton’s  work  at 
, Lyndhurst  Chnrch,  in  the  New  Forest;  and 
Mr.  Watts’s  at  the  chnrch  of  St.  James  the 
Less,  Westminster.  He  was  not  altogether  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  Mr.  Armitage’s  suggestion 
as  to  the  employment  of  mural  decoration  of 
the  highest  kind  on  snch  spaces  as  were  afforded 
by  spandrels  and  friezes.  For  mural  art  of  the 
highest  kind,  snitable  panels  or  spaces  should  bo 
e,\'pre88ly  provided  on  the  walls.  A great  deal 
had  been  done  of  late  years  in  the  way  of 
introducing  permanent  decoration  in  the  shape 
of  mosaics,  and  some  of  Mr.  Clayton’s  designs 
for  these  were  extremely  good,  and  the  simplicity 
and  superiority  of  the  earlier  mosaics  at  Ravenna 
led  him  to  make  the  remark  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  architects  to  try  always  to  prevent  the 
painter  of  mural  decoration  from  revelling  too 
much  in  the  modem  power  of  drawing.  The  more 
simple  his  work  was,  and  the  more  simple  was 
the  process,  the  better  it  would  be.  Mr.  Clarke 
had  referred  to  what  appeared  to  be  a very  suc- 
cessful work  in  distemper  or  tempera.  Tempera 
was  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  All  tbe  more 
satisfactory  examples  of  mural  painting  in  Italy 
were  in  tempera,  as  were  tbe  mural  decorations 
of  Mediae-val  buildings  in  England.  That  tempera 
was  not  of  so  evanescent  a nature  as  was  often 
supposed  was  proved  by  some  remains  of 
colour  decoration  at  Rievaulx  Abbey,  which  were 
even  now  in  a good  state  of  preservation  in  spite 
of  three  centuries  of  exposure  in  an  unroofed 
chnrch.  If  tempera  painting  were  afterwards 
"fixed”  by  water-glass,  the  method  would  be 
much  less  fugitive  than  fresco.  Fresco  paintings 
generally,  not  excepting  those  in  Italy,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  effect.  Their 
colour  was  generally  gloomy  to  the  last  degree, 
and  almost  all  the  Italian  frescoes  had  been 
touched  up  afterwards  in  tempera.  Even  Mr. 
Dyce's  beautiful  work  in  All  Saints’  Chnrch, 
Margaret-street,  be  believed,  had  been  touched 
up  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Armitage.— Yes,  I touched  it  up  myself; 
it  was  all  falling  to  pieces,  and  I was  called  in 
to  endeavour  to  preserve  it. 

Mr.  Street,  continuing,  said  it  was  hardly 
ever  possible,  owing  to  such  “ tonching  up,”  to 
look  at  a fresco  without  seeing  that  it  con 
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tamed  at  least  ^o  different  kinds  of  work,  j been  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  damp 
I Referring  to  the' subject  of  mural  painting  for  1 than  it  seemed  to  have  been  in  the  cases 
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external  purposes,  Mr.  Street  said  that  the  last 
time  he  was  at  Augsburg,  three  or  four  years 
he  had  been  very  much  struck  by  a painting 
in  oil  on  the  over-hanging  cornice  of  one  of  the 
houses,  which  had  a most  brilliant  effect,  and  it 
was  worth  consideration  whether  anything  of 
the  kind  could  not  be  attempted  in  this  country. 
There  was  another  mode  of  painted  decoration 
in  which  the  painter  might,  without  leaving  his 
studio,  help  the  architect,  and  that  was  by 
painting  figure-subjects  to  a large  scale  on  tiles. 
The  joints  of  the  tiles  were  not  large  enough  to 
be  seen,  and  tbe  decoration  so  obtained  was 
absolutely  permanent  as  to  its  material. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison  said  be  was  rather  in- 
clined to  differ  from  some  of  the  remarks  which 
had  fallen  from  Mr.  Street.  In  his  (Mr. 
Aitchison’s)  opinion,  the  painter  and  his  work 
ought  to  be  considered  paramount,  the  architect 
and  his  building  taking  subordinate  positions. 
He  said  this  because  he  considered  that  the 
painter’s  art  dominated  all  tbe  visual  fine  arts, 
and  therefore  the  place  of  honour  ought  to  be 
accorded  it.  He  rather  thought  that  this  would 
always  be  so,  for  it  bad  ever  been  true  that,  as 
Pope  said, — 

Tho  proper  study  of  mftnldnd  is  msD.'' 

Therefore,  wherever  human  beings  were  repre- 
sented, there  the  central  interest  would  be.  We 
might  not  have  artists  in  the  present  day  who 
could  vie  with  tho  first  men  of  Greece  or  Italy, 
bnt  men  only  second  to  them  were  to  be  fonnd, 
especially  in  France.  Whenever  be  bad  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  artists 
of  eminence  for  his  clients,  he  had  willingly 
accorded  to  them  the  place  of  honour.  He  could 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Street  as  to  the  alleged 
gloomy  and  heavy  character  of  the  frescoes  of 
Italy ; on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  were  as 
brilliant  as  if  only  done  yesterday.  It  was, 
however,  very  questionable  whether  frescoes 
could  be  made  to  stand  against  the  smoke,  dust, 
and  gaseous  vapours  vrith  which  the  air  of 
London  and  the  large  towns  of  tbe  provinces 
was  charged.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  now  that  the 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  reckoned 
amongst  their  colleagues  the  Honorary  Asso- 
ciates BO  many  distinguished  painters,  that 
renewed  efforts  would  be  made  to  extend  the 
use  of  mural  decoration  in  churches,  public 
buildings,  and  private  mansions. 

Mr.  Henry  Holiday  said  that  subordination  of 
architectural  forms  and  details  to  tbe  work  of 
tho  painter  was  very  marked  in  the  Arena 
Chapel  at  Padua,  but  this  seemed  to  him  to  be 
an  exceptional  case,  and  ho  could  hardly  think 
that  architects  would  be  quite  willing  to  take  so 
secondary  a position  as  was  assumed  by  Mr. 
Aitchison,  although  where  it  was  contemplated 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  painter  the  architect 
should  bo  sparing  in  the  nse  of  architectural 
details  likely  to  detract  from  the  work  of  the 
painter.  As  to  the  materials  and  methods  to  be 
employed  in  mural  painting,  he  agreed  with  all 
that  Mr.  Armitage  had  said.  In  the  use  of  wax, 
tho  effect  of  dnlneas  might  be  avoided  by 
roughing  the  ground  with  sand  before  applying 
the  wax.  Such  a granulated  surface  would 
diminish  the  tendency  of  the  wax  to  become  too 
smooth.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Street  that  in 
Italy  it  was  rare  to  meet  with  really  pure  fresco, 
and  he  also  agreed  with  him  in  considering 
tempera  to  be  an  extremely  permanent  method 
of  decoration  where  it  had  a fair  chance ; it  was 
certainly  the  most  brilliant  in  colour,  and  the 
most  rapidly  executed  of  all  methods. 

Mr.  Armitage,  in  replying  on  the  discussion, 
said  that  as  to  the  question  of  cost,  instances 
had  been  quoted  of  mural  paintings  being 
executed  for  101.  or  161.  a square  yard.  Snob 
prices  were  conceivable  only  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  background  was  large  in  proportion  to 
tbe  space  covered  by  the  figures.  As  to  the 
wasserglas  pictures  at  Westminster  which  had 
decayed  and  required  patching  and  renewal, 
their  failure  was,  he  believed,  entirely  owing  to 
the  improper  way  in  which  they  were  painted. 
The  method  was  new  to  the  artists,  and  they 
were  “ not  up  to  it.”  They  committed  the 
radical  error  of  using  the  silica  as  a medium  or 
vehicle  for  colour  instead  of  reserving  it  for  a 
preservative  coating.  He  saw  Mr.  Herbert  so 
misapplying  the  silica,  and  he  believed  Mr. 
Maclise  worked  in  the  same  way.  The  Berlin 
wasserglas  [paintings,  executed  twenty- five 
years  ago,  were  still  in  tolerably  good  condition. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  such  a good  account  of 
tempera : he  was  afraid  that  it  would  have 
been  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  damp 
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mentioned.  Of  course,  if  its  endurance  could 
bo  ensured,  notbing  could  be  said  against  it, 
and  its  brightness  and  facility  of  execution 
were  greatly  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Street  bad 
somewhat  misconoeived  his  (Mr.  Armitage’s) 
observations  as  to  the  relations  of  the  architect 
and  the  painter,  for  ho  took  care  to  say  that 
mural  decoration  should  bo  ancillary  to  the  work 
of  the  architect.  In  his  opinion,  the  architect’s 
was  the  principal  woi'k,  and  the  jiainter  ought  to 
suit  his  work  to  the  building.  There  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  that  being  done,  for  the  architects 
of  Gothic  or  Classio  buildings  would,  if  they 
were  wise,  employ  artists  whose  predilections  as 
to  style  were  in  harmony  with  their  own.  A 
principal  point  which  architects  and  painters 
ought  over  to  bear  in  mind,  when  engaged  on 
the  same  work,  was  that  the  work  when  finished 
was  not  to  be  tioo  works,  one  of  the  architect, 
and  one  of  the  painter,  bnt  oue  work,  harmonious 
throughout,  aud  the  joint  result  of  two  artists 
working  con,  amove  to  eUect  the  same  end,  the 
painter  taking  as  much  interest  in  the  cornice 
aud  the  other  architectural  features  of  the  room 
as  the  architect  took  in  them,  aud  the  arcliiteob 
feeling  as  much  interest  in  the  painting  as  the 
painter  himself. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  con- 
veyed the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to  Mr. 
Armitago  for  his  most  interesting  aud  valuable 
paper,  which  was  one  unique  in  character.  The 
discussion  had  afforded  the  pleasing  spectacle  of 
painters  and  architects  mutually  striving  in 
generosity  towards  each  other  as  to  the  relative 
positions  they  ought  to  occupy  in  respect  of 
works  of  art  in  which  they  were  jointly  engaged. 
If  that  were  to  be  among  tho  first  frnits  of  the 
institution  of  the  new  order  of  Honorary  Asso- 
ciates, as  represented  in  the  persons  of  R.iynl 
Academicians  and  other  artists,  it  would  be 
only  one  among  many  proofs  of  tho  extreme 
value  of  the  services  which  that  class  of  mem- 
bers was  capable  of  rendering  to  the  Institute. 
As  to  the  cost  of  mural  decoration,  while  it  was 
necessarily  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  but  the 
vaguest  idea  of  tho  price  of  a work  of  art,  it 
was  enough  to  know  that  works  of  art  of  a kind 
far  from  despicable  could  bo  executed  at  the 
prices  mentioned  as  having  been  paid  to  Dela- 
roche  and  Flandrin;  aud  it  was  not  to  bo  sup- 
posed that  the  painters  of  Munich  were  more 
highly-paid.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Armitage  in 
thinking  that  architect  and  painter  should  bo  on 
an  equality  when  they  were  jointly  engaged  on 
one  and  the  same  building.  In  tbo  initiatiou  of 
the  general  architectui'al  design,  tho  painter 
should  have  a voice  just  as  the  architect 
should  have  a voice,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
decoration  to  be  carried  out.  In  that  way  an 
entente  enrdiale  of  lasting  benefit  to  both  painter 
and  architect  would  be  promoted  and  effected. 
As  to  the  questions  of  style,  tho  “battle  of  the 
styles  ” was  one  which  had  been  long  in  progress, 
and  one  which  would,  ho  supposed,  coniinue 
to  the  end  of  time.  But  art  was  many-sided, 
and  the  same  was  true  of  architecture,  as  one 
branch  of  art.  Champions  of  tho  different 
schools  could,  however,  practise  in  their  own 
styles  without  flying  at  each  other's  throats  ; 
and,  as  had  been  suggested,  painters  and  archi- 
tects whoso  predilections  wero  akin  would 
naturally  consort  together.  He  trusted  that 
Mr.  Armitago’s  paper  would  bear  fruit  in  giving 
a powerful  stimulus  to  the  extended  use  of  mural 
painting. 


VISIT  TO  THE  NEW  LAW  COUETS. 

On  Tuesday  morning  some  200  of  the  gentle- 
men attending  the  Conference  visited  the  works 
in  progress  for  the  erection  of  tho  now  Law 
Courts.  The  visitors  were  conrteonaly  received 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Street,  K.A.,  and,  accom- 
panied by  him,  they  spent  about  a couple  of 
hours  in  rambling  over  the  buildings.  The 
works  appear  to  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress during  tho  past  month,  especially  in  and 
about  the  central  hall.  We  must,  however,  defer 
for  the  present  any  detailed  account  of  what  the 
visitors  saw.  The  architect  explained  many 
points  as  to  the  construction  and  planning  of 
this  large  group  of  buildings,  the  progress  of 
which  towards  completion  has  been  much  im- 
peded by  the  recent  strike  of  masons. 


VISIT  TO  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDEAL. 

Oq  Tuesday  afternoon  a large  number  of  the 
members  of  tho  Conference  visited  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr. 
Penrose  (the  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter) 


with  his  wonted  courtesy.  Assembling  at  the 
west  end,  the  visitors  first  proceeded  to  view 
tho  still-incomplete  Wellington  Monument.  Mr. 
Penrose  spoke  of  it  as  being  the  work  of  many 
years’  devotion  spent  by  tho  artist  (the  late 
Alfred  Stevens)  in  surmounting  the  difficulties 
of  his  task.  The  unfortunate  blunder  made  in 
boxiug-up  the  monument  in  such  a couliuod 
space  as  tho  Consistory  Court  was  condemned 
by  many  of  the  visitors  in  8nb.stantiaHy  tho 
same  terms  as  those  of  our  recent  protest.*  On 
this  head,  Mr.  Penrose  said  that  it  was  originally 
intended  to  place  the  monument  under  one  of 
the  nave  arches ; but  at  the  timo  that  it  became 
necessary  to  absolutely  determine  its  site,  the 
then  Dean,  who  had  inaugurated  services 
for  largo  concourses  of  people  in  tho  nave, 
deemed  it  uudosirable  to  give  up  so  much 
apace  in  tho  nave  to  so  largo  a monument ; 
and  as  the  Consistory  Court  was  at  that 
timo  beginning  to  fall  into  disuse  for  the  pur- 
pose which  its  name  implied,  it  was  decided, — 
after  conferences  between  tho  Dean  and  Chapter, 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  the  sculp- 
tor,— to  appropriate  it  as  the  site  of  the  monu- 
ment. Such  a position  as  that  contemplated  in 
tho  first  instance,  viz.,  under  one  of  the  nave 
arches,  would  have  been,  in  Mr.  Penrose’s 
opinion,  preferable,  though  such  a position 
would  have  possessed  tho  disadvantage  that  tho 
piers  of  tho  nave  would  have  stood  iu  tho  way 
of  obtaining  end-views  of  tho  monument.  Mr. 
Penrose  gave  a few  particulars  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  tho  monument,  stating  that  through 
each  of  the  marble  shafts  carrying  the  supor- 
structure  there  ran  a solid  rod  of  copper  3 in.  in 
diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  whole 
well  together.  The  architectural  part  of  the 
design  was  entirely  Stevens’s  own.  “ I know 
of  but  one  art,’’  was  Ins  motto.  He  was 
a most  beautiful  painter,  as  well  as  sculptor 
aud  architect.  Those  who  did  not  know  of  tho 
versatility  of  his  genius  rashly  predicted  that 
though  ho  might  succeed  in  tho  general  design 
of  tho  monumeut,  ho  would  be  unequal  to  faith- 
fully portraying  the  lineaments  of  the  Duke,  but 
tho  prediction  had  been  completely  falsified. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stamms  (who  had  charge  of  tho 
completion  of  the  momimont  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Stevens),  at  tlio  instance  of  Mr.  Penrose 
said  a few  words.  Ho  observed  that  Stevens 
was  led  to  adopt  the  motto  in  question  from  tho 
circumstance  that  Michelangelo  was  once  asked 
which  be  considered  to  be  tho  greatest  of  tho 
arts,  architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting.  Ho 
replied  to  tho  effect  that  there  was  but  one  art, 
of  which  those  three  were  but  different  phases. 
Mr.  Stevens  had,  with  tho  generous  iustinct 
characteristic  of  a true  artist,  made  his  design  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  monument  less  perfect, 
perhaps,  than  he  would  have  made  it  had  he  not 
desired  to  make  it  harmonise  with  that  of  the 
cathedral  itself,  which  was  vaulted  from  an  attic 
story.  This  reticence  and  self-abnegation  afforded 
a striking  proof  of  tho  veneration  felt  by 
Stevens  for  Wren’s  masterpiece.  As  was  well 
known,  the  .monument  had  not  yet  been 
fully  completed  in  accordance  with  the  ori- 
ginal design.  It  was  to  have  been  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  great 
Duke,  but  this  was  for  the  present  omitted.f 
He  (Mr.  Stamms)  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
Stevens’s  effects,  and  now  possessed,  the  model 
made  by  Stevens  for  this  statue,  which,  if  ever 
carried  out,  would  be  a masterly  work.  It  was 
an  admirable  portrait  of  the  Duke  as  he  was 
when  about  forty  years  of  age,  or,  in  other  words, 
at  abont  tho  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Penrose  called  attention  to  the  bas-reliefs 
on  the  walls  of  the  Consistory  Court,— those  on 
the  eastern  wall  by  Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  and 
those  on  the  western  wall  by  Mr.  Worthington. 
These  bas-reliefs  embody  Scripture  subjects 
which  bear  on  tho  life  aud  career  of  the 
Duke.  Iu  answer  to  questions  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  Mr.  E.  C.  Kobius,  and  other  gentlemen, 
ilr.  Penrose  said  it  was  not  intended  to  remove 
the  screen  which  divides  the  Consistory  Court 
from  the  nave,  and  which  materially  interferes 
with  tho  monument  when  viewed  from  the  nave. 
He  admitted  the  desirability  of  reducing, _ by 
means  of  stained  glass,  the  intensity  of  light 
pouring  through  the  window  on  the  south  side  j 
but  although  everybody  wished  to  see  this  done, 
nothing  was  at  present  contemplated.! 

The  visitors  having  ascended  to  the  dome, 


inspected  the  internal  timbers  of  the  outer 
dome,  which  have  within  the  last  year  or  two 
been  covered  with  a coating,  1 in.  or  li  in. 
thick,  of  Brannon’s  patent  fibrous  concrete. 
This  material  is  composed  of  selenitic  lime  and 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  the  timbers  are  either 
wholly  encased  in  it  or  are  covered  with  it  on  all  ex- 
posed surfaces.  It  is  not  applied  directly  on  to  the 
wood,  however,a“key”  being  obtained  bycover- 
ing the  timbers  with  fine  wire-netting.  In  order 
to  further  guard  against  danger  of  fire,  tho  space 
between  tho  outer  domo  and  the  cone  of  brick- 
work which  (it  may  be  news  to  some  of  our 
non-professional  readers  to  learn)  is  carried  up 
between  the  inner  and  outer  domes  to  carry  the 
superincumbent  stone  lantern,  has  been  divided 
by  two  partitions  into  separate  compartments, 
those  partitions  being  of  oak  studding  3 in. 
square,  and  covered  with  tho  same  material. 
Mr.  Penrose  detailed  some  experiments  which 
ho  had  witnessed.  Those  experiments  were  so 
conclusive  that,  at  his  instigation  and  under  his 
direction,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had,  in  the 
way  indicated,  adopted  Mr.  Brannon’s  valuable 
invention. 

Descending  from  the  dome,  a great  surprise 
was  iu  store  for  tho  visitors.  In  that  portion  of 
the  churchyard  which  lies  south  of  the  cathe- 
dral, three  or  four  shallow  pits  had  been  dug, 
revealing  some  interesting  remains  of  Old  St. 
Paul’s.  It  appeal's  that,  a short  time  ago,  some 
; workmen,  aiuking  a pit  for  some  purpose  con- 
nected with  the  gas-supply  of  the  cathedral, 
came  upon  some  masonry  which  suggested  to 
Mr.  Penrose  tho  idea  that  if  he  had  tho  ground 
opened  in  one  or  two  places  he  might  light  upon 
some  relics  of  the  old  cathedral.  Choosiug  the 
spots  by  the  aid  of  plans  of  tho  old  cathedral, 
ho  bad,  in  every  instance  where  the  ground 
had  yet  been  opened,  hit  upon  exactly  what  he 
thought  it  possible  ho  might  find.  Thoso  investi- 
gations had  brought  to  light  considerable  re- 
mains  of  the  lower  part  of  tho  south  cloister, 
one  portion  found  being  attached  to  a piece  of 
tho  wall  of  the  south  transept  of  tho  cathedral. 
Another  important  find  is  tho  lower  part  of  one 
of  tho  buttresses  of  the  chapter-house.  Tho 
iavestigations  are,  wo  understand,  to  bo  pur- 
sued. Meanwhile,  Mr.  Penrose  is  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  his  success.  Prior  to  these  discoveries, 
tho  only  remains  extant  of  Old  St.  Paul’s  wero 
the  four  curious  recumbent  figures  now  in  tho 
crypt. 

A visit  to  the  crypt,  with  its  well-kuown 
“Artists’  Cornor,"  * brought  to  a close  a very 
interesting  ramble  in  the  Cathedral,  rendered 
especially  instructive  by  the  fund  of  informa- 
tion which  Mr.  Peuroso  was  bo  able  and  willing 
to  afford  to  all. 


VISITS  TO  DORCHESTER  HOUSE  AND 
BRIDGWATER  HOUSE. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  numerous  visitors 
availed  themselves  of  the  permission,  kindly 
given  to  those  attending  the  Conference  by  Mr.  i 
R.  S.  Holford,  to  visit  Dorchester  House,  Park-  ' 
lane.f  The  sumptuous  marble  staircase  was  of  , 
coarse  an  attraction  iu  itself,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  numerous  pictures  and  other  works  of  art. 

In  the  afternoon,  by  the  permission  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  a similar  visit  was  paid  to  1 
Bridgwater  House,  St.  James’s.! 

We  have  no  space  for  an  enumeration  of  the  i 
many  and  varied  art  treasures  which  these  • 
splendid  mansions  contain. 


THE  CORROSION  OP  IRON. 

A Conference  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  i 
evening,  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis  in  the  chair, . 
when  Professor  Barff  read  a long  and  interesting  i 
paper  on  “ The  Corrosion  of  Iron.”  We  shall  give  i 
the  substance  of  this,  together  with  a report  of  ( 
the  discussion,  next  week. 


VISIT  TO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 
MUSEUM. 


On  Thni'sday  morning  a visit  was  paid  to  the  1 
new  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensing-ij 


* Builder,  p.  456,  a/iU.  -i-  v - • 

t A large  Tiew  of  the  complete  design  was  pnousned  m 
vol.  ixxiir(1875)  of  the  .ButWer,  pp.  688,  689.  . . j 

1 The  glare  of  light  is  so  strong  that,  as  already  pointed 
out  in  tho  Builder  (in  the  article  before  referred  to,  p.  466, 


ante),  the  monument,  when  viewed  from  the  nave  has  that 
appearance  merely  of  a black  mass,  the  details  being  un-t 
seen.  „ , 

* A view  of  this  hallowed  corner  of  the  building  appearadr 
in  vol.  X.  (1852)  of  the  p.  601.  Here  lie  buried,' 

not  only  Sir  Christopher  Wreu  himself,  but  Sir  ^sms: 


not  only  Sir  Christopher  Wreu  mmseu,  nut  ou 
Reynolds,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Opie,  Euseli,_  J.  la.  ”• 
Turner,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  other  artists  ot  tame. 

+ This  mansion,  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  Vulliamy 
architect,  was  illnstrated  in  vol.  i.  oftheRuiWar,  p.  561.  k 
t Sir  Charles  Barry,  architect.  Illustrated  m Ihei 
Builder,  vol.  vi.  (18-48),  pp.  461,  474, 476. 
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ton  * under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house,  the  architect.  We  shall  g^ve  some  notes 
of  this  visit  next  -vveek. 


I GENERAL  BUILDING  REGULATIONS  FOR 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

A conference  meeting  -was  held  on  Thursday 
I’  afternoon,  Mr.  J.  Whichcord  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Model  Bye-Laws  as  the  Basis  of  a General 
Building  Act.”  He  said,— 

At  ^tho  last  general  Conference  of  Architects 
held  in  1876,  the  subject  of  General  Building 
Regulations  was  introduced  in  a paper  by  Mr. 
Honeynian,  of  Glasgow,  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  building  requirements,  and  the 
desirability  of  a Building  Act  to  apply  generally 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Clarke, 
of  Liverpool,  followed  with  a paper  bearing  on 
the  same  subject,  pointing  out  some  of  the 
defects  in  the  Liverpool  Building  Act,  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  general  Act  should  embrace 
sanitary  as  well  as  building  requirements.  The 
desirability  of  promoting  a imiform  system  of 
building,  as  far  as  possible,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  having  been  admitted,  I will  not  take 
up  time  by  further  introduction,  except  to  say, 
that  if  further  proof  were  necessary,  at  the  time 
the  Conference  was  taking  place  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  under  its  consideration 
a code  of  bye-laws,  which  was  proposed  to  be 
issued  for  adoption  by  local  sanitary  authorities, 
constituted  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875* 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  much  detail.  ’ It  ia 
only  right  that  I should  mention  that  the  Con- 
ference  meeting  concluded  with  the  following 
resolution  : — ° 

"That  the  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.  be  requested  to 
Mlioint  ii  comm.Uee  to  consider  the  Bubject  of  General 
Building  Repilationa  for  tho  United  KiiiRdom  which  shall 
coaimunica^  with  the  provincial  architectural  societies  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  report  at  the  earliest 
period  to  the  Council." 

Tho  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.  acted  on  this 
suggestion,  and  put  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  at  I 
Dnce  accepted  tho  services  offered,  and  sent 
proof  copies  of  the  proposed  bye-laws,  with  a I 
request  that  they  should  receive  the  considera- 
ion  of  the  council.  The  several  architectural 
ocieties  having  been  communicated  with,  a 
ommittoe  was  formed,  under  the  presidency  of 
ur  diairman,  and  a great  number  of  meetings 
onsidered  very  fully  the  proposed  bye-laws  in 
lotail,  making  such  alterations  and  amendments 
ts  they  considei-ed  necessaiy.  These  were 
Reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
hortly  after  the  bye-lawa  were  issued  in  their 
ireaent  form,  some  of  the  suggestions  beino- 
.jimbodied  therein.  ° 

At  tho  outset  let  mo  explain  that  these  bye- 
jaws  are  prepared  and  issued  in  accordance  with 
lection  157  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  which 
Ifrivos  to  Urban  Authorities  powers  to  make  bye- 
flaws  as  to  the  construction  of  new  streets  and 
^he  sewerage  thereof,  tliestructure  of  walls,  foun- 
illations,  &c.,  and  chimneys,  the  sufficiency  of 
Ipaco  around  buildings  for  securing  ventilation 
' ,nd  the  drainage  of  buildings  and  the  closing  of 
)railding8  unfit  for  human  habitation.  To  eufure 
jiniformity  of  requirements  and  the  proper  super- 
c-ision  that  they  maybe  satisfactorily  carried  out, 

■J  he  bye-lawa  have  been  issued  as  a model  by  the 
i^ocal_ Government  Board,  and  it  is  tho  desire 
,|hat,  in  course  of  time,  the  various  bye-laws  in 
»!orco  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country  may  be 
jxchanged  for  the  now  and  approved  ones,  and 
loerhaps  even  before  this  is  accomplished  the 
heed  of  a Building  Act  to  apply  generally  will 
•I'e  considered  so  desirable,  that  the  bye-laws 
nil  give  place  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
'.egulate  all  buildings  throughout  the  country. 

• I I feel  myself  at  some  disadvantage  in  brinf^? 

I ho  subject  under  your  notice,  having  ver? 
BCMntly  read  a paper  on  the  proposed  bye-laws 

• lefore  the  Architectural  Association, f but  I 
leropoee  now  to  treat  them  especially  as  applica- 
.ile  to  the  purposes  of  a General  Building  Act 

J It  appears  desirable  that  a Building  Act  should 
matters  appertaining  to  building, 

10  that  from  the  laying  out  of  a road  to  the 
) .'lastermg  of  the  walla  of  the  houses  built  there- 
■ J,  the  provisions  should  be  clearly  understood 
t 'y  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  the  adminis- 

Illustrated 


xol.  mi.,  pp.  10.  2S  Desfi-iliafi 
I + present  vol.,  p.  83,  ante.  ’ 

' .llvT.  *'■’  Tbehvilaws  have  also  been 

apace  have  compelled  us  to  curtail  Mr.  Mathewa’a  pape“ 


tration  should  be  in  tho  hands  of  one  authority ; 
and  although  in  the  larger  towns  the  snpervi- 
sion  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  or  more 
officers,  in  smaller  towns  it  could  be  undertaken 
by  a single  officer,  as  it  is  of  consequence  that 
tho  official  expenses  in  carrying  out  an  Act  of 
this  kind  should  be  as  moderate  as  possible. 

The  purposes  of  a Building  Act  being  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  health  and  safety  it  should 
contain  provisions  for  : — 

1.  Laying  out  and  constructing  new  streets 
and  sowers. 

3.  The  construction  of  buildings,  including 
foundations,  walls,  chimneys,  and  other  things 
to  insure  stability  of  construction  and  protection 
from  fire. 

3.  Suitable  means  for  rendering  buildings 
healthful  and  insuring  proper  ventilation  and 
fresh  air. 

4.  The  ai-rangement  of  drains  and  closets  and 
water-supply  thereto. 

5.  The  construction  of  pnblio  buildings. 

6.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  neighbours  in 
reference  to  party-walls. 

7.  Tho  removal  or  amendment  of  dangerous 
structures. 

8.  The  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

I propose,  in  the  briefest  manner  possible,  to 
bring  before  you  the  chief  provisions  of  the  bye- 
laws,  and  to  offer  a few  suggestions  as  to  their 
adaptability  for  a general  Building  Act  j and  I 
may  remark  generally  that  the  bye-laws  appear 
to  be  conceived  in  a somewhat  arbitrary  spirit, 
for  although  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  in  London  and  large  towns  where  specu- 
lating building  is  cai’ried  on  to  a considerable 
extent,  every  means  should  be  taken  to  enforce 
good  building;  yet  if  the  Act  is  to  be  general, 
this  class  of  building  in  many  places  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  therefore 
care  mnst  be  taken  not  to  impose  needless 
requirements  or  to  fetter  tho  consolentious 
builder  more  than  is  necessary,  otherwise  the 
difficulties  will  be  so  great  in  enforcing  it  chat 
in  time  it  will  practically  become  a dead  letter, 

I as  ia  the  case  with  many  of  the  present  local  Acts. 

One  great  defect  in  the  bye-laws  is  that  they 
do  not  apply  to  alterations  to  old  buildings, 

' which  of  necessity  must  bo  remedied  in  a 
general  Act.  In  the  case;of  new  streets,  it  is 
provided  that  they  shall  be  formed  at  easy 
gradients  and  suited  to  the  adjoining  streets. 
That  all  carriage-roads  shall  be  36  ft.  wide,  at 
least,  except  where  the  street  is  less  than  100  ft. 
long,  in  which  case  it  may  bo  24  ft.  at  the  least, 
and  that  every  street  shall  be  opened  at  one  end 
at  least  the  full  width.  That  alleys  or  passages 
at  the  back  or  sides  of  buildings  to  prevent 
ashes,  soil,  and  refuse  being  carried  through  the 
house,  may  be  formed  of  any  width.  Details 
are  given  as  to  the  curve  and  width  of  tho  road- 
ways, and  the  inclination  and  width  of  footways 
and  heights  of  kerb ; and  also  that  no  building 
shall  be  less  than  24  ft.  distant  from  the 
boundary  of  any  lands  or  premises  opposite 
thereto. 

The  law  which  allows  streets  100  ft.  in  length 
to  be  24  ft.  wide,  although  of  much  value  when 
such  are  only  intended  as  approaches  to  two  or 
three  houses,  has  been  found  to  work  badly  in 
the  metropolis,  as  streets  have  afterwards  been 
foraed  of  the  full  width  required,  the  approaches 
being  only  24  ft.  wide.  The  provision  requiring 
one  end  only  of  a street  to  be  open  seems  hardly 
consistent  with  other  laws  for  ensuring  ventila- 
tion and  the  circulation  of  air. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  includes  provisions  for  the  regulation 
of  streets,  as  to  their  construction,  paving,  and 
sewering;  powers  to  purchase  premises  for  the 
improvement  of  streets,  and  to  regulate  the  line 
of  buildings  and  projections  therefrom.  The 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  also  contains 
provisions  for  naming  streets  and  numbering 
houses,  improving  the  lines  of  streets  and 
removing  obstructions,  all  of  which  should  be 
collated  and  embodied  in  a general  Building 


For  the  construction  of  buildings,  including 
foundations,  walls,  chinmeys,  and  other  things, 
to  ensure  stability  of  construction  and  protec- 
tion from  fire,  the  bye-laws  require  that  the 
footings  of  every  wall  shall  either  rest  on  the 
solid  ground,  or  upon  a sufficient  thickness  of 
good  concrete,  or  upon  some  solid  and  sufficient 
sub- structure  as  a foundation;  that  all  walls 
shall  be  constructed  of  good  bricks,  stone,  or 
other  hard  and  incombustible  materials,  with 
good  mortar  composed  of  good  lime  and  clean 
sharp  sand,  or  other  suitable  material,  or  good 


cement,  and  the  walls  to  be  of  the  thicknesses 
proportionate  to  their  length  and  height,  which 
are  in  most  cases  greater  than  tho  requirements 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  which  for 
many  years  past  has  been  found  sufficient  in 
practice. 

Walls  may  be  divided  in  their  length  by 
means  of  return  or  oroas-walls,  which  must  be 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  topmost  story,  and  be 
of  the  thickness  equal  to  two-thirds  that  of  the 
external  and  party-walls,  and  solid  for  at  least 
two-thirds  the  area.  This  also  is  in  excess  of 
the  Building  Act,  which  allows  the  cross  walls 
to  be  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  main  walla, 
and  open  for  one-half  the  area,  which  as  a rule 
is  quite  sufficient  to  form  a good  tie  to  the  out- 
side walls. 

The  sets-off  to  the  walls  are  taken  to  tho  top 
of  each  floor  instead  of  to  the  underside,  and 
the  heights  of  tho  stories  are  measured  in  a 
similar  manner ; the  reason  is  not  apparent, 
and  the  result  is,  that  floors  enclosed  with  walls 
less  than  14  in.  thick  cannot  be  more  than  about 
9 ft.  4 in.  in  height,  although  10  ft.  are  allowed 
in  another  danse.  Provision  is  made  to  obtain 
higher  stories  than  sixteen  times  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  in  houses  and  fourteen  in  ware- 
houses, by  means  of  piers  equal  to  one-fourth 
part  the  length  of  tho  walls  ; or  as  buttresses, 
if  an  equal  area  is  obtained  by  greater  projec- 
tion. Permission  is  also  given  for  openings  more 
than  half  the  area  of  the  wall  in  each  story  by 
providing  sufficient  piers  of  brickwork  or  incom- 
bustible materials.  If  the  walls  are  built  of 
stone,  or  of  cluncbes  of  brick,  or  other  burnt  or 
vitrified  material,  the  beds  or  courses  not  being 
horizontal,  the  thicknesses  shall  be  one-third 
greater  than  bricks. 

No  provision  is  especially  made  for  the  use 
of  concrete  as  a building  material,  except  that 
if  a wall  is  built  of  other  suitable  material  it 
may  be  of  tho  thickness  prescribed  for  brick- 
work; but  this  leaves  a wide  door  open  for  the 
use  of  concrete  or  other  material  of  an  inferior 
description,  and  unless  the  suitability  of  the 
material  can  be  readily  determined,  would  be 
productive  of  considerable  difficulty.  It  is  re- 
quired that,  in  addition  to  the  bearing  on  the 
walls,  bressummers  shall  be  further  supported, 
where  necessary,  on  story-posts,  iron  columns, 
or  other  supports. 

As  a precaution  against  fire,  the  bye-lawa 
provide  that  all  woodwork  shall  be  set  4 in.  back 
from  the  face  of  the  wall,  except  for  loophole 
doors ; that  tho  e.xternal  walls  of  all  buildings 
within  a distance  of  15  ft.  from  any  other 
buildings  shall  bo  carried  up  to  form  a parapet ; 
that  party-walls  of  warehonses  and  public 
buildings  shall  be  carried  above  the  roofs  3 ft., 
and  in  other  buildings  15  in. ; that  no  plates  or 
timbers  bo  built  in  party- walls,  and  no  timbers 
bear  thereon  nearer  than  4^  in.  to  the  centre 
line;  that  the  open  space  inside  all  partition 
walls  (i.e.,  between  the  quarters)  and  also 
between  the  joists  in  any  wall  shall  be  stopped 
with  brickwork,  concrete,  pugging,  or  other 
incombustible  material. 

The  requirements  for  flues  comprise  provisions 
for  building  and  properly  bonding  and  corbelling 
under  certain  circumstances.  Formation  and 
pargetting  of  flues,  and  carrying  the  same  up 
to  a height  of  3 ft.  above  the  roof.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  brickwork  to  be  9 in.  for  furnaces, 
cockles,  steam  boilers,  close  fires,  cooking  ranges 
and  apparatus,  to  a height  of  10  ft.  above  the 
floor.  The  backs  of  fireplaces  of  kitchens  to 
be  9 in.  thick  to  a height  of  6 ft.  above  tho 
chimney  openings.  All  arches  over  chimney 
openings  and  arched  chimneys  to  have  wrought- 
iron  bars,  with  some  exceptions.  All  woodwork 
to  be  kept  a safe  and  definite  distance  from 
chimney  openings,  flues,  and  smoke-pipes  ; and 
that  all  roofs,  dormers,  turrets,  and  other  erec- 
tions on  roofs  shall  be  covered  externally  with 
incombustible  materials.  No  provision  is  made 
in  tho  bye-laws  for  the  construction  of  hearths 
and  flues ; these,  with  other  requirements,  being 
comprised  within  the  Chimney  Sweepers  Act, 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  Public  Health 
Act,  but  should  be  detailed  in  a general  Building 
Act ; and,  in  fact,  if  the  provisions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act  were  adopted  generally 
it  would  be  well,  as  experience  had  proved  them 
satisfactory. 

In  some  of  the  Local  Acts,  as  well  as  in  the 
bye-laws  of  some  towns,  a table  of  scantlings 
for  joists,  beams,  roofs,  and  other  bnildings  ia 
given;  and  as  so  njuch  of  tho  stabflity  of  a 
building  depends  on  tho  constmotion  of  floors 
and  roofs,  it  would  appear  desirable  that  some 
carefuUy-considered  tables  or  schedules  be  in- 
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rludoQ ; and  as  tlie  nse  of  iron  in  buildings  is 
now  so  general,  some  tables  or  formnlm  for  de- 
termining the  size  and  section  of  iron  joists, 
girders,  columns,  story-posts,  &c.,  might  well  be 
added.  The  difficulty  in  preparing  and  enforcing 
such  tables  would,  however,  be  very  great,  be- 
cause so  many  special  cases  would  arise  that 
they  would  not  always  apply ; and  as  the 
qualities  of  the  materials  used  would  differ,  such 
tables  might  either  be  attended  by  danger,  or 
else,  to  guard  against  such  a result,  the  require- 
ments might  become  arbitrary. 

The  provisions  in  the  bye-laws  to  promote 
health  and  sufficient  light  and  ventilation,  are 
as  follow: — That  no  building  shall  be  erected 
on  ground  impregnated  with  animal  or  vegetable 
or  foBcal  matter,  until  such  matter  has  been 
removed.  That  a layer  of  cement  concrete  6 in. 
thick,  or  a coating  of  aspbalte,  be  spread  over 
the  whole  ground  surface  of  a building.  That  a 
damp-course  of  lead,  aspbalte,  slates  in  cement, 
or  other  durable  material,  be  laid  in  all  walls, 
not  less  than  6 in.  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  adjoining.  That  all  walls  shall  be  pro- 
perly coped,  or  otherwise  protected,  to  prevent 
water  from  running  down  the  wall  or  soaking 
therein.  That  in  the  lowest  story  of  a building 
provided  with  a boarded  floor  there  shall  be  a 
clear  space  of  at  least  3 in.  under  the  joists  for 
ventilation,  and  air-bricks  provided  for  this 
purpose.  Most  of  these  provisions  are  new  in 
the  metropolis,  and  although  very  desirable, 
would  in  their  present  form,  I fear,  be  found 
unworkable 

Tor  the  purposes  of  ventilation  and  free 
circulation  of  air,  the  bye-laws  provide  that  in 
the  rear  of  all  buildings  there  shall  be  a clear 
open  space  above  the  level  of  the  ground  of  at 
least  150  square  feet,  which  shall  run  the  whole 
width  of  the  building,  and  be  in  no  case  less 
than  10  ft.  wide  between  every  part  of  such 
building  and  the  boundary  of  lands  and  premises 
adjoining.  If  the  height  of  the  building  be 
15  ft.,  then  a space  15  ft.  wide  shall  be  given, 
and  so  on  up  to  25  ft.  wide,  if  the  building  is  35  ft. 
or  more  in  height ; and  no  alteration  in  any 
building  shall  at  any  time  be  made  which  will 
interfere  with  the  foregoing  dimensions. 

These  requirements  may  bo  desirable  to 
obtain  a sufficiency  of  pure  air,  and  may  be 
practicable  in  small  towns  where  land  is  not 
very  valuable ; but  I venture  to  think  that  if 
these  laws  were  embodied  in  a General  Building 
Act  in  such  places  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
other  large  towns,  it  could  not,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  bo  carried  out,  as  it  would  require 
for  an  ordinary  shop  and  dwelling-house,  with 
rooms  built  out  in  the  rear,  a plot  of  land  of  at 
least  32ft.  Gin.  frontage,  and  75  ft.  deep.  This 
restriction  would  also  prevent  the  use  of  the 
entire  ground  floor  for  trade  j^urposes. 

Other  provisions  for  light  and  ventilation  arc, 
that  all  rooms  shall  be  lighted  direct  from  the 
external  air  by  windows  at  least  one-tenth  the 
area  of  the  room,  with  one  half  to  open  to  give 
top  ventilation.  Either  a fii'eplace  should  be 
constructed  in  every  habitable  room,  or  an 
aperture  or  aii'-sbaft  of  at  least  100  square 
inches  formed. 

For  the  proper  ventilation  of  closets,  it  is  re- 
quired that  all  closets  should  be  placed  against 
external  walls,  and  provided  with  a window 
not  less  than  2 ft.  by  1ft.,  and  adequate  means 
of  ventilation  obtained  either  by  an  air-brick, 
air-shaft,  or  other  approved  method.  Water- 
closets  lighted  by  skyhghts  and  provided  with 
top  ventilation  seem  to  be  ignored. 

Tho  provisions  for  drainage  and  water-closets 
are  prepared  with  great  care,  and  as  they  are 
based  upon  a principle  the  very  opposite  to  that 
formerly  employed,  there  will  be  difficulty  in 
getting  them  readily  adopted.  Instead  of  her- 
metically sealing  drains  and  cesspools,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  as  much  air  as  possible  is  to  pass 
through  them ; and  soil-pipes  and  all  cesspools 
are  to  be  properly  ventilated.  All  damp  sub- 
soils and  the  lowest  stories  of  all  buildings  are 
to  be  drained  into  a sewer.  The  pipes  are  to  bo 
glazed  stoneware,  and  where  laid  as  soil-drains 
to  be  bedded  in  concrete.  Main  drains  to  have 
a trap  as  near  the  entrance  to  the  sewer  as 
practicable.  No  drains  inside  a house  to  have 
any  inlet  other  than  from  a water-closet  or  slop- 
sink,  and  all  overflow-pipes  to  discharge  exter- 
nally over  an  open  trapped  grating. 

All  closets  to  be  provided  with  a separate 
cistern  or  other  means  of  supplying  the  closet 
with  water  other  than  directly  from  the  cistern 
used  for  the  supply  of  drinking-water. 

The  position  and  construction  of  earth-closets, 
ash-pits,  privies  and  cesspools  are  provided  for 


in  a very  detailed  manner  ; but  whatever  their 
value  as  bye-laws,  sanitary  science  can  hardly 
bo  said  to  be  so  thoroughly  understood  that 
laws  now  made  will  of  necessity  be  the  same 
in  twenty  years’  time,  and  therefore  it  is  xm- 
desirable  to  incorporate  them  in  a Building  Act, 
which  should  be  so  drawn  that  constant  amend- 
ments should  bo  unnecessary 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  medical  profession 
have  had  a little  too  much  their  own  way  in 
framing  these  clauses,  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
embodying  these  or  other  clauses  in  the  Act, 
powers  to  make  bye-laws  should  be  given  to  each 
Local  Authority,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  would  leave  each 
town  free  to  adopt  what  may  be  considered  the 
best  sanitary  improvements. 

The  construction  and  inspection  of  drains 
can  hardly  be  said  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
a General  Building  Act,  and  in  large  towns  it 
would  no  doubt  be  placed  under  the  care  of  an 
officer  distinct  from  the  building  surveyor;  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  health  and  comfort  of  a 
house  depend  as  much  on  the  proper  construc- 
tion and  working  of  the  drains  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  building,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  special  supervision  should  be  bestowed 
by  a proper  qualified  official,  and  in  small  towns, 
where  there  is  not  sufficient  work  for  more  than 
one  officer,  he  would  no  doubt  be  required  to 
fulfil  both  duties. 

But  I venture  to  think,  whatever  be  the 
requirements,  and  however  careful  may  be 
the  supervision,  unless  there  is  a very  great 
improvement  in  the  present  laying  and  con- 
necting  of  drains,  all  these  precautions  will 
be  comparatively  xiseless ; and  I strongly 
advocate  that  the  whole  of  the  works  con- 
nected with  house- drainage  should  be  exe- 
cuted by  a person  who  should  make  this  his 
special  work,  and  be  responsible,  under  a heavy 
penalty,  for  the  works  being  properly  carried 
out;  and  that  such  persons  should  receive  the 
special  licence  from  the  local  authorities,  or  elso 
that  the  authorities  themselves  should  execute 
these  works,  and  charge  the  cost  to  the  owner. 

I should  prefer  the  latter  course,  because  tho 
whole  system  of  public  and  private  drain- 
age would  be  [in  the  hands  of  the  local  autho- 
rities. A plan  of  tho  drains  of  every  building 
would  be  registered,  and  the  works  be  executed 
under  a schedule  of  prices  which  would  not 

bear  unduly  hard  on  the  owner 

It  is  manifest  that  in  all  towns  the  consti'uc- 
tion  and  supervision  of  buildings  used  as 
churches,  chapels,  hospitals,  workhouses, 
schools,  theatres,  concert,  ball  and  lecture 
rooms,  and  other  places  where  the  public  con- 
gregate, should  receive  most  careful  considera- 
tion, and  either  a General  Building  Act  should 
contain  detailed  laws  applicable  thereto,  or  elso 
that  a competent  authority  should  have  power 
to  supervise  them,  subject,  in  case  of  difference, 
to  an  appeal.  I think  the  latter  course  would 
be  the  better,  because  the  requirements  would 
differ  in  almost  all  cases 

It  has  unfortunately  happened  in  many  cases 
where  temporary  buildings  have  been  erected 
for  public  processions,  races,  &c.,  that  loss  of 
life  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  careless 
and  ignorant  manner  in  which  stages  and  plat- 
forms have  been  constructed,  and  to  prevent 
further  accident  it  is  desirable  that  in  a Building 
Act  provision  should  be  made  for  special  super- 
vision, so  that  before  any  structures  are  used 
for  public  purposes  a licence  should  be  obtained, 
and  the  responsibility  of  sound  construction 
thereby  rest  on  some  official  person. 

In  the  face  of  so  much  litigation  relative  to 
party  walls  and  structures,  and  the  joint  rights 
of  building  and  adjoining  owners  out  of  the 
metropolis,  it  is  very  desirable  that  a general 
Building  Act  should  include  provisions  deter- 
mining the  rights  of  the  respective  owners ; and 
although  it  often  happens  in  towns  that  each 
house  has  its  own  wall  or  partition,  where  tho 
area  is  limited  and  the  ground  proportionately 
valuable,  this  practice  must  be  abandoned  in 
favour  of  party-walls,  and  the  advantages  in 
point  of  expense  and  room  will  nevertheless 
outweigh  the  occasional  difficulty  and  litigation 
attending  such  structures. 

That  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
which  deals  with  party  structures  was  drawn 
with  much  care,  and,  considering  the  many  and 
difficult  cases  in  the  metropolis,  the  provisions 
may  be  considered  to  meet  the  requirements, 
and  therefore  their  adoption  in  the  proposed 
Act  is  suggested.  In  this  Act  certain  rights  are 
given  to  the  building  owner  to  deal  with  the 
wall  or  structure  in  such  a manner  as  to  make 


it  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  his  new  building, 
subject  to  proper  notice  being  given  to  the 
adjoining  owner,  who  has  the  power  to  object 
if  the  works  proposed  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary,  and  in  the  case  of  disagreement  the  matter 
to  be  referred  to  a third  surveyor,  who  shall 
prepare  an  award  which  shall  be  binding  on  both 
parties,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  county  or  a 
higher  court.  It  also  deals  with  the  manner  the 
work  is  to  be  carried  out  and  the  proportion  of 
the  expense  to  bo  borne  by  each  owner. 

In  smaller  towns,  where  land  is  not  very  valu- 
able, it  may  be  better  to  build  each  house  with 
its  own  walls,  whereby  independence  's  insured, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  if  there  is  but  one 
wall  between  two  bouses,  and  to  prevent  loss  of 
ground  the  bye-laws  meet  the  case  by  allowing 
the  omission  of  footings  if  they  adjoin  another 
wall. 

The  removal  or  amendment  of  dangerous 
structures  and  ruinous  buildings  should  certainly 
be  dealt  with  in  a general  Building  Act,  and 
although  provisions  are  contained  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act  of 
1847,  they  should  be  embodied  in  tbe  general 
Act.  The  provisions  in  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act  may  be  taken  as  a basis 

To  insure  the  Act  being  properly  carried  out, 
it  is  necessary  that  sufficient  information  be  given 
to  the  authorities  by  the  parties  building  to 
explain  their  intentions  ; that  properly-qualified 
officers  be  appointed  to  supervise  and  direct  the 
works  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  provision 
made  for  their  remuneration  ; and  also  that 
simple  means  may  be  adopted  to  enforce  the 

law  being  properly  carried  into  effect 

The  administration  of  the  bye-laws  is  en- 
trusted  to  the  Local  Sanitary  Authority,  which 
is  more  or  less  subject  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo  an  indepen- 
dent body.  However  advantageous  this  may  be 
in  the  case  of  small  towns  and  unions,  I think 
that  in  large  towns  where  an  Act  of  Parliament 
would  generally  apply,  the  corporation  or  other 
elected  local  body  should  bo  charged  with  the 
sole  power  to  administer  tho  Act;  for  although 
in  some  things  centralisation  may  be  good  and 
advisable,  yet  if  the  power  of  conducting  its  own 
business  is  withdrawn  from  each  tewn,  local 
interest  and  pride  will  in  a great  measure  be 
lost,  and  I much  doubt  whether  the  results 
obtained  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
and  other  matters  where  central  authority 
supersedes  local,  it  is  sufficient  to  justify  tho 
curtailment  of  rights  and  privileges  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  citizens  ; and  therefore,  as  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  the  sole  autho- 
rity to  carry  out  the  Building  Act  in  London,  so 
also  should  tho  local  corporations  do  the  same 
in  their  respective  boroughs. 

An  important  duty  devolving  on  the  authority, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  appointment  of 
suitable  persons  to  see  the  Act  is  fully  and 
properly  carried  out,  and,  at  the  risk  of  dif- 
fering from  many,  I think  this  can  be  better 
and  more  efficiently  performed  by  an  independent 
person  rather  than  by  a salaried  officer,  and 
especially  if  such  officer  should  be  empowered ' 
to  sanction  plans  for  public  buildings,  dangerous 
structures,  and  other  things  requiring  more  than  . 
ordinary  information,  or  to  place  him  in  a 
superior  position  to  practising  architects.  In ! 
some  places  it  would  doubtless  be  found  difficult 
to  procure  the  services  of  an  architect  who : 
could  or  would  properly  discharge  the  duties : 
required,  in  which  case  it  must  rest  with  the 
authority  to  appoint  an  officer  ; but  this  should! 
be  the  exception  rather  than  the  role.  In  any  i 
case  the  surveyor  should  be  thoroughly  qualified: 
and  be  duly  examined  and  certified,  and  the: 
payment  of  supervision  made  by  fees  rather  than : 
by  salary,  and  thus  place  the  cost  of  supervision : 
on  the  person  building  rather  than  on  the  rates, ' 
as  at  present  adopted  in  local  boards. 

It  will  be  found  in  all  towns,  notwithstandingc 
the  utmost  utmost  care  in  drawing  up  an  Act  of  ■ 
Parliament,  that  there  will  be  many  thingswlierO' 
the  Act  would  become  too  arbitrary  if  rigidlyl 
carried  out,  or  would  not  meet  tho  purposes  iu-i 
tended,  and  therefore  a power  should  bo  given  i 
to  the  corporation  or  other  authority  to  modifyi 
the  Act  in  certain  particulars,  which,  if  necessary,! 
may  be  defined.  If  it  is  found  that  even  morei 
latitude  is  required,  or  an  appeal  is  demandedli 
from  the  authority,  a Board  of  Appeal  might  be 
formed  in  London,  composed  of  properly-qualifiodi 
persons  whose  decision  should  be  final  and  bind-c 
ing  on  all  parties.  . . 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  general  provieions: 
of  tho  Act,  summary  proceeffings  taken  beforet 
a Justice  have  been  found  to  work  fairly  well  itl 
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the  Metropolis,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act  should  be  embodied  in  a 
general  Act  for  this  purpose,  and  in  case  of 
appeal  I would  suggest  that  the  Board  of  Appeal 
just  mentioned  might  be  constituted  as  the 
proper  authority 

Short  papers  by  Mr.  Boult  (Liverpool)  and 
Mr.  Honeyman  (Glasgow)  were  also  read. 

We  shall  next  week  give  some  notes  of  these, 
and  of  the  discussion  which  ensued. 


CONCEETE  AND  EIRE-RESISTING 
MATERIALS. 

A CoNFEREKCK  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  Mr.  George  Godwin  in  the  chair,  when 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  Fellow,  read  the  following 
“ Notes  " to  open  the  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  “ Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,”  there 
appears  the  Prize  Essay  upon  “ The  Nature  and 
Properties  of  Concrete,”  by  Georgo  Godwin,  jun., 
Associate.  In  more  recent  years,  the  attempts  to 
use  cement  concrete  as  a building  material  for 
ordinary  constructions,  in  many  cases  attended 
with  remarkable  success,  required  consideration ; 
and  on  June  5,  1871,  Mr.  Thomas  n.  Wonnacott, 
in  a paper  “ On  the  Use  of  Portland  Cement  Con- 
crete as  a Building  Material,”  fully  described 
the  advance  which  had  been  eftected.  Mr. 
A.  W.  Blomfield  at  the  same  time  contributed 
“ Remarks  on  Concrete  Building.”  The  con- 
tinually  increasing  importance  of  the  subject  led 
to  its  being  further  considered  in  1876,  when, 
on  April  10,  Mr.  Alexander  Payne  read  before 
the  Institute  an  exhanstive  paper  on  “ Concrete 
as  a Building  Material  ” : in  this  paper,  and  the 
succeeding  discussions,  continued  on  May  15  and 
May  29,  a large  amount  of  valuable  information 
will  be  found.  The  advance  that  has  continued 
to  take  place  in  the  application  of  concrete,  and 
the  importance  that  attaches  to  an  interchange  , 
of  opinions  and  experiences  of  its  use,  have 
induced  the  council  to  select  the  subject  for  con-  | 
sideration  this  evening.  In  the  discussions 
referred  to,  numerous  instances  of  remarkable  | 
success  were  given,  especially  in  the  construe- i 
tion  of  floors,  such  as  plate  floors,  12  ft.  6 in.  by  j 
11  ft.  6 in.,  of  a uniform  thickness  of  7 in., 
bearing  in.  on  walla,  without  girders,  ii-on  , 
or  other  supports  ; a plate  floor,  20  ft.  by  15  ft., 

6 in.  thick,  loaded  with  2 cwt.  to  the  foot,  with- 
out deflection  5 a balcony,  50  ft.  long,  4 ft.  pro- 
jection from  the  wall,  11  in.  thick  at  the  wall, 
and  3 in.  thick  at  the  outer  edge,  supported 
merely  by  the  adhesion  of  the  cement  to  the 
wall.  The  success  which  had  attended  these 
bold  experiments  led  to  the  anticipation  that 
even  more  striking  successes  might  be  obtained  ; 
and,  should  time  permit  after  the  discussion  of 
the  more  important  section  of  the  subject — 
Fire-resisting  Constructions — it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  full  advantage  will  be  taken  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  results  of  experience  since  1876 
be  freely  commuuicated,  not  only  with  regard  to 
such  exceptional  feats,  but  especially  with  rela- 
tion  to — 

The  formntion  ofwalls  for  ordinary  constructions,  whether 
solid  or  packed  with  large  fragments  in  the  interior, 

The  use  of  iron  bonds  or  ties  in  particular  situations. 

The  homogeneity  of  concrete  structures  : their  liability 
or  otherwise  to  rertical  fissures,  or  to  splitting  up  into 
sections. 

The  damp-resisting  qualities  of  different  descriptions  of 
walls  ; the  conditions  under  which  they  are  weather-proof 
without  external  rendering. 

The  liability  in  certain  atmospheric  conditions  to  con- 
densation of  moisture  inside  the  building. 

The  sonority  of  such  structures  ; if  any  inconvenience  is 
found  to  arise  from  the  free  conduction  of  sound,  more 
particularlv  where  the  walls,  floors,  and  roofs  are  con- 
structed of  concrete ; aud  details  of  tho  remedies  found  to 
be  efTcctual. 

The  adoption  of  any  less  expensive  material  than  Port- 
land cement,  such  as  seleuitic  hmc. 

The  external  decoratien  of  the  wall  surfaces. 

Ascertained  facts  as  to  the  comparative  advantage  of 
different  kinds  of  apparatus  and  cost  of  work. 

Tho  other  branch  of  the  subject  for  considera- 
tion,— fire-rosistiug  constructions,  — has,  since 
1854,  when  tho  French  systems  aud  Fox  & 
Barrett’s  patent  were  discussed,  been  frequently 
considered  by  tho  Institute.  Professor  T. 
Eayter  Lewis,  in  a paper  read  April  3rd,  1865, 
summarised  preceding  experiences;  and  from 
them  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn  : — 

1.  Iron  is  unsafe  owing  to  the  risk  of  fracture,  and  the 
loss  of  strength  attendant  upon  great  heat. 

2.  Stone  and  other  substances  known  to  be  incombustible 
are  not  therefore  fireproof,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  use, 
as  they  are  commonly  applied,  is  often  the  source  of  great 
danger. 

3.  Concrete  in  which  ailicious  material  is  used  is  readily 
destroyed  by  fire;  fire-resisting  capability  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  material  which  has  already  "been 
calcined,  such  as  clinkers,  broken  brick,  broken  pottery, 
stamped  or  ground  up,  and  similar  material. 


The  subject  was  further  considered  at  the  Con. 
ference  Meeting  of  May  25th,  1871,  in  the  dis- 
cussion following  papers  read  by  Professor  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  and  in  the  published 
reports  of  these  proceedings  very  valuable  details 
will  be  found.  Since  this  period  very  great 
attention  bas  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  and 
it  may  sufiice  on  this  occasion  if  I briefly  refer 
to  those  few  systems  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
most  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Matthew  Allen,  in  his  patent  for  fireproof 
buildings,  dated  January  30, 1862,  had  described 
his  impi-oved  method  of  making  fireproof  build- 
ings by  tho  combination  of  cinders,  slags,  coke- 
clinkers,  or  other  calcined  substances  witb 
Portland  or  other  cement,  and  be  has  largely 
carried  out  this  principle  in  the  lintels  and  stairs 
of  the  numerous  buildings  in  the  erection  of 
which  he  has  been  concerned.  His  material  was 
subjected  to  a severe  test  in  1871,  when  a six- 
story  building  erected  for  Messrs.  Waterlow  & 
Sons  in  Hill-street,  Finsbury,  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire,  lu  this  building  bis  improved 
concrete  had  been  used  for  lintels  over  donble 
iron  doors,  in  party-walls,  and  over  all  door  and 
window  openings;  by  the  fire  the  iron  doors, 
columns,  girders,  floors  aud  roofs,  and  all  the 
ordinary  stone-work,  were  destroyed,  and  even 
the  granite  paving  of  tho  court-yard  was  con- 
siderably damaged.  York  landings,  3 ft.  by  8 ft. 
and  6 in.  thick,  forming  the  cills  under  tho  iron 
doors,  wore  entirely  destroyed,  while  the  con- 
crete lintels  above,  winch  had  been  exposed  to 
a much  fiercer  heat,  were  quite  unhm-t.  This 
remarkable  success  led  to  the  adoption  of  this 
material  on  a largo  scale  in  the  new  buildings 
erected  by  Messrs.  Waterlow,  where  the  floors 
are  formed  of  concrete  7 in.  thick,  and  all  tho 
girders  and  ironwork  of  the  floors  are  inclosed 
in  this  material.  Concrete  thus  prepared  has 
not  only  great  fire-resisting  power,  but  it  is 
otherwise  strong.  Mr.  Allen  having  used  it  for 
templates,  bases,  &c.,  aud  using  5 parts  of 
clinkers  to  1 of  cement,  he  bas  found  templates 
18  in.  square  support  a load  of  170  tons  without 
perceptible  effect.  For  ordinary  purposes  Mr. 
Allen  uses  a proportion  of  8 to  1,  or,  where 
greater  strength  is  required,  6 to  1.  He  also 
recommends  that  tho  bottom  flanges  of  all 
girders  should  bo  bound  x-ound  with  wire  and 
covered  with  the  material  to  protect  them  from 
fii'C  ; and  that  pieces  should  be  cast  to  fit  round 
columns,  or  iron  wire  bring  bound  round  to  form 
a key,  tlxe  material  should  bo  worked  roimd  in 
the  ordinary  mannci'. 

The  necessity  for  efficiently  protecting  the  iron 
beams  which  constitute  the  element  of  strength 
in  ordinary  floor  con.structions,  although  so  clearly 
demonstrated  in  1865,  did  not,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  receive  a practical  application  till  about 
1873,  when  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  at  the  National 
Safe  Deposit  Company’s  Buildiog,  Queen  Vic- 
toi-ia-atreot,  having  for  the  exterior  selected 
“ Miuera  ” stone,  as  a sandstone  promising  satis- 
factory fire-resisting  power,  next  proceeded  to 
devise  a really  fireproof  floor ; and  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the  superstructure  did  not  admit 
of  any  intenxal  wall,  and  the  points  of  support 
by  columns  were  limited  to  two  or  three,  there 
was  no  alternative  bat  to  employ  iron  girders  for 
supporting  tho  arches  of  the  floor  ; to  protect 
these  from  the  action  of  fire,  Mr.  Whichcord 
devised  a fire-brick  and  clay-casing  inclosing  the 
flange,  and  by  actual  experiment  (detailed  in  his 
paper  read  January  17th,  1876)  on  a girder 
14  ft.  9 in.  span,  tho  protection  was  found  to  be 
sufficient,  the  girder  so  protected  resisted  fire 
for  long  periods,  remained  uninjured,  and  was 
used  in  the  building.  The  iron  columns  were 
protected  in  a similar  manner,  and  thus  the  first 
practical  step  to  tho  production  of  a really  fire- 
resisting  structure  was  made. 

Mr.  Lewis  Hornblower,  of  Liverpool, 
patented  in  1871  and  1873  a system  which 
appears  to  be  somewhat  complex,  aud  which  bo 
calls  the  “ Cellular  Terra  Cotta  Fireproof  Girder 
Floor,”  in  which  the  rolled  iron  joists,  about , 
2 ft.  apart,  are  cased  with  hollow  skewback 
springing  tiles  of  firecloy  filled  in  with  concrete, 
the  interspaces  being  filled  in  with  hollow  vous- 
soir-shaped  tiles,  and  the  whole  floated  iu  with 
liquid  cement  or  concrete.  This  system  baa 
recently  been  adopted  by  Messrs.  Pennington  & 
Bridgcn  in  the  erection  of  the  Manchester  Pan- 
technicon. For  a room,  24  ft.  by  24  ft.,  the  cost 
is  stated  to  have  been  25s.  per  square  yard.  A 
similar  floor  at  the  Liverpool  Com  Exchange, 
27  ft.  6 in.  span,  cost  32s.  per  square  yard,  fixed 
complete.  I understand,  also,  that  Mr.  Honey- 
man  bas  used  this  floor  iu  some  four  instances. 
In  1876  Mr,  Northcroft  obtained  a patent  for 


a more  elaborate  system,  by  which  all  girder - 
and  joists  wonld  be  completely  encased  in  fire 
clay  tiles  or  blocks,  and  the  interspaces  filled  in 
with  similar  tiles  or  blocks  voussoir-shaped,  and 
joggled  together  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a 
flat  soffite  aud  upjxer  surface. 

The  protection  of  columns  is  not  less  impor- 
tant than  that  of  girders,  but  beyond  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Allen,  and  'the  actual  work  of 
Mr.  Whichcord  as  before  mentioned,  they  appear 
to  have  been  in  some  degree  neglected  by 
inventors;  in  1877,  however,  a patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Lake,  on  a communication  from 
Messrs.  Drake  & White,  of  Chicago,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  iron  columns  against  the  effects  of 
fire  and  the  effect  of  water  on  heated  iron 
columns  in  boniiug  buildings,  by  surrounding 
such  columns  with  fireproof  cores  of  terra  cotta, 
concrete  blocks,  or  other  non-conducting 
material  forming  an  annular  exterior,  filled  in 
and  grouted  with  cement;  this  appears  to  bo 
vei-y  much  what  was  done  by  Mr.  Whichcord 
some  four  years  ago. 

To  illustrate  the  slowness  with  which  know- 
ledge of  the  first  principles  of  fire-resisting  con- 
struction  has  spread,  and  tho  absolute  necessity 
for  the  subject  being  considered  and  discussed 
at  meetings  such  as  tbii,  I may  refer  to  a patent 
obtained  in  1876  by  a gentleman  describing 
himself  as  an  engineer, — ” for  improvements  in 
tho  construction  of  fireproof  and  other  build- 
ings,”— consisting  of  the  formation  of  tho  floor 
arches  as  three  sides  of  a polygon,  iu  place  of 
circular  segments,  the  illustrative  diagram 
showing  the  exjjoscd  bot!om  fiaiiges  and  tie-rods, 
which  render  such  construction  anything  but 
fireproof.  These  few  instances  hardly  illusti*ato 
the  energy  with  which  inventors  have  recently 
tui’uod  their  attention  to  fireproof  structures, 
about  as  many  as  eighty  patents  having  been 
granted  in  tho  last  five  years  as  so  bearing  on 
the  subject ; the  majority,  except  those  I have 
mentioned,  and  those  of  Mr.  Brannon  and  Mr. 
Hyatt,  being  of  very  small  importance.  Many 
hope  to  obtain  success  by  tho  circulation  of 
water  through  hollow  walla  and  floors  ; othei’s 
by  making  the  roof  aud  floor  shallow  tanks, 
ever  ready  to  discharge  their  contents  on  all 
below,  by  providing  every  compartment  of  a 
building  with  a central  rose,  connected  with  a 
large  reservoir;  by  perforating  the  entire  ceiling 
connecting  it  with  a water-tank ; or  by  perfo- 
rated tubes  connected  with  the  street  mains, 
aud  distributed  over  the  building  in  such  posi- 
tions as  to  command  the  whole  or  any  part.  And 
on  tho  occurrence  of  a fire  to  automatically 
bring  the  water  to  bear  upon  it ; but  all  these 
devices  are  foreign  to  the  subject  for  considera- 
tion this  evening. 

Among  the  active  patentees,  Mr.  Philip 
Brannon  deserves  special  mention;  his  inven- 
tions all  merit  careful  consideration;  tho  suc- 
cessful experiments  in  wliich  buildings  cou- 
stracted  of  his  material  have  resisted  tire,  and 
its  appai'ont  uon-conducting  powers, are  probably 
familiar  to  all.  The  application  of  concrete  in 
the  form  of  so-called  ” stone  felt,”  to  tho  pro- 
duction of  doors  appearing  likely  to  form  far 
moro  efficient  protection  from  fire  than  it  has 
obtained  by  the  familiar  iron  door,  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  received ; aud  tho 
application  of  the  same  material  for  the  protec- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  timber  framing  of  the 
cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  accessible  to  the  visitors, 
which  has  been  inspected  this  week  by  the 
members  of  the  Conference,  reflects  groat  credit 
on  Mr.  Penrose  for  having  adopted  it,  and  on 
Mr.  Brannon  for  having  so  well  carried  out  the 
work. 

Mr.  Lascelles  is  also  working  in  the  same 
direction,  or  rather,  is  advancing  far  beyond 
what  has  hitherto  been  done  ; aud  as  a result  of 
the  endeavours  of  these  gentlemen  wo  may  now 
erect  a comfortable  residence,  in  which  com- 
bustible materia],  oven  iu  the  fittings,  shall  be  the 
exception, — the  joinery,  doors,  window-frames, 
and  all,  being  in  concrete. 

Tho  inventors  who  have  taken  up  this  subject 
appear  in  many  iustances  to  be  merely  groping 
their  way,  aud  it  is  but  seldom  that  their 
patents  are  the  results  of,  or  are  supported  by, 
well-considered  and  systematic  experiments ; 
and  to  this  deficiency  of  scientific  application 
the  slowness  of  the  progress  hitherto  made  may 
be  mainly  attributed. 

However,  the  most  recent,  and  in  some 
respects  probably  tho  most  important,  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  fire-resisting  cou- 
struction,  is  the  well-illustrated  volume  printed 
last  year  for  private  circulation,  by  Mr.  Thaddeus 
Hyatt,  whose  lens  lights  and  pavement-illumi- 
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nators  are  so  'well  known,  and  who  has  obtained 
a large  number  of  patents  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject. This  essay  is  entitled, — " An  Account  of 
some  Experiments  with  Portland  Cement  Con- 
crete, combined  with  Iron  as  a Building  Material, 
with  reference  to  economy  of  metal  in  construc- 
tion, and  for  security  against  fire  in  the  making 
of  roofs,  floors,  and  walking  surfaces,”  by 
Thaddeus  Hyatt,  which  I thus  summarise  : — 

Commencing  by  a review  of  the  systeraa  of  so-called  fire- 
proof constructions  as  illustrated  by  Fairbairii,— “ On  the 
application  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  to  building  purposes,” 
4th  edition,  1870,— Mr.  Hyatt  repeftts  what  has  been  thirteen 
y®*rs  ago  urged  iu  this  room,  that  the  original  mistake  as 
to  the  abUity  of  naked  iron  to  resist  heat  and  flame  has 
vUiated  every  floor  construction  of  the  kind  ; leaving  out 
of  account  the  unprotected  iron  columns  on  which  the 
girders  rest ; the  bottom  flanees  of  all  the  girders  are  naked 
and  exposed  to  flame  ; this  nange  being  the  tie,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  whole  beam  is  dependent  on  it ; soften  the  tie 
by  heat,  the  resistance  of  the  beam  begins  to  give  way,  and 
the  destruc  tive  influence  of  combiued  load  and  flame  act  till 
the  beam  is  destroyed,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
already  attained  by  Whichcord,  Hornblower,  and  others, 
that  fireproof  floors  cannot  he  made  if  the  bottom  flanges 
of  the  beams  are  left  exposed  or  too  lightly  covered. 

To  make  fireproof  floors  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  law 
of  heat  conduction : with  respect  to  the  material  relied  Qpoj^ 
to  protect  the  bottom  flanges  of  the  beams,  in  order  to  caj 
culate  t he  thickness  of  material  needed  to  give  protection 
during  the  hurry  determined  on  as  the  limit  of  time  for  the 
fireproof  capacity  of  the  floor  ; in  a floor  where  the  sole  or 
main  reWe  for  strength  is  in  iron,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  protect  it  with  a fireproof  coating 'on  Asides 

S“r  .ThlV"  ^ 

111  the  Lens-hght 'works,  Fnrringdon-road,  an  experi- 
dlael  ■ yj-®  'display  of  liis  inventions,  and  well 

deseruiig  of  a visit  Mr.  Hyatt  has  introduced  the  construc- 
tion snown  on  the  diagrams. 

"With  regard  to  the  fire-rc.->isting  capabilitie.s  of  Portland 
cement  concrete,  experiments  were  made  with  brick-shaped 
blocks,  composed  of  one  part  cement  to  two  of  crushed  bricks. 
At  one  month  old,  when  heated  to  redness  for  six  hours  in 
a iuraaee,  taken  out  and  partially  plunged  into  water,  the 
end  that  came  in  contact  with  the  water  fell  instantly  to 
pieces  and  ^sappoared  ; similar  blocks  heated  in  the  same 
way,  ana  left  to  cool  in  the  open  air,  became  disintegrated 
within  uenods  varying  from  six  to  fortv-eight  hours,  the 
results  beiug  uniform  as  to  samples  that  bad  been  exposed 
.‘Jeefee  of  heat  aod  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

vvitn  a view  to  reduse  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  con- 
struction of  a floor,  Mr.  Hyatt  proposes  to  utilise  the  power 
possessed  bv  concrete  of  resisting  compression  in  combina- 
tion  wnth  the  tcnsi  e force  of  iron,  by  omitting  the  web 
and  upper  flange  of  the  iron  beams  usually  employed  in  floor 
constructiou,  and  leaving  only  a tie  bur  2 by  }.  aiid  a series 
ofexpenments  on  concrete  beams  made  oh  fhi.s  principle 
and  yarnug  in  weight  from  200  to  900  lb.  each,  the  liearing 
bemg  o ft.,  appear  to  confirm  Ins  theory.;  about  fifty  such 
beams  were  broken  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  mid  the  results 
appear  to  show  that  the  iron  was  perfectly  held  while  the 
beam  was  under  strain,  and  that  the  two  materials  worked 
in  perlect  harmony,  and  that  the  union  of  tie  metal  with 
concrete  ef^^alled  in  strength  rivotted  or  rolled  beams 

Not  finding  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  ordinary 
cement,  Mr.  Hyatt,  haying  invented  nn  improyement  in 
the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  which  increased  its 
flre-re.sisting  capabilities,  used  such  new  cement  in  the 
following  experiments  ; —To  ascertain  the  length  of  time 
required  for  lieat  to  penotr.ato  concrete  layers  of  dilTerent 
thicknesses,  a furnace  was  buUt,  the  top  of  which  consisted 
of  a slab  of  concrete  of  three  different  thicknesses,  a flat 
bar  of  iron  beitm  let  into  each  step  withtheeffectlof  leaving 
2 in.,  3 in.,  and  4 in.,  respectively  under  the  bars,  two 
small  squares  of  metal,  lend,  and  tin,  were  let  into  each 
bar,  and  needles  made  to  rest  thereon,  so  that  on  the 
melting  of  the  metal  the  needles  should  sink.  From  the 
observations  taken,  the  Thermal  Chart  exhibited  -was  con- 
structed,  showing  that,  in  three  hours  after  the  fire  was 
lighted,  the  iron,  protected  by  2 in.  of  concrete,  was  at 
250  deg.,  m five  hours  it  was  650  deg.,  at  the  end  of  twelve 
hours  000  deg. , or  red-hot  in  the  dark  ; while  the  iron  pro- 
tected  by-1  m.  of  concrete  did  not,  in  five  hours  and  a half, 
exceed  213  deg.,  in  eight  hours  aud  a half,  450  deg.,  and 
at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  650  deg.,  or  less  than  the  melt- 
ing point  of  lead. 

A more  complete  test  of  the  action  of  fire  and  water  on 
an  actual  floor-section  was  made  on  a slab  6 ft.  long,  2 ft. 
wide,  and  7i  in.  thick,  supported  at  the  extreme  ends’onlv 
The  tie  metal  in  gridiron  form  was  placed  at  the  middle  of 
the  thickness,  3 in.  of  concrete  being  above  aud  3 in 
below  ; a load  of  300  Ib.  to  the  foot  over  the  whole  surface 
was  obtained  by  bricks  piled  up,  the  deflection  under  this 
load  for  a span  of  6 ft.  being  l-32nd  of  an  inch ; the  fuel 
was  arranged  to  form  an  incandescent  bed  6 in.  thick,  all  ft 
below  the  under  face  of  the  concrete  slab ; the  fire  beino 
kindled  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  had  by  eleven  become 
an  intense  heat  perfectly  uniform  over  the  entire  surface, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  was  also  at  a glowing  red 
heat  all  over;  at  this  intensity  the  fire  was  kept  up  till 
four  p.m.,  when  the  slab  deflected  3-8th8  of  an  inch;  a 
stream  of  cold  water  was  now  thrown  forcibly  against  the 
bottom  of  the  slab  for  some  twenty  minutes  ana  the  load 
was  then  removed;  the  under  side  of  the  slab  was  un- 
injured, and  the  next  moruing,|the  slab  being  entirely  cold, 
the  deflection  had  disappeared.  A second  trial  was  made  • 
during  the  firing  the  slab  deflected  as  before,  but  the  load 
was  left  upon  the  slab,  which  upon  cooling  returned  to  its 
original  level,  lifting  the  load  with  it. 


This  brief  summary  of  Mr.  Hyatt’s  treatise 
is  sufficient  to  show  its  value  and  importance, 
and  to  suggest  the  expectation  that  experiments 
80  well  conducted  -wiil  be  renewed,  and  farther 
important  results  obtained. 

Tiiore  is  one  material  to  which  I have  not  yet 
alluded,  and  whose  merits  as  available  for  fire- 
resistance  have  not  received  universal  recognition 
—it  is  wood.  For,  although  in  large  fires 
timber  posts  and  girders  have  sustained  com- 
paratively little  injury, — while  iron  columns  and 
girders,  thought  to  be  “ fireproof,”  have  been 
utterly  destroyed, — any  form  of  construction 
in  which  the  angles  aud  edges  of  the  'wood  were 


protected  from  fire  action  was  not  devised  till 
Mr.  Hyatt’s  patents  of  1871  and  1873,  who, 
adopting  the  principle  that  to  use  timber  in  a 
way  to  have  it  fireproof,  it  is  'only  necessary  to 
have  enough  material  prepared  to  lay  the 
timbers  side  by  side,  so  as  to  expose  to  flame 
only  the  upper  and  under  surface.  In  1876 
Messrs.  Evans  & Swain  obtained  letters  patent 
“ for  the  construction  of  floors  and  roofs  of  great 
strength  and  simplicity,  aud  possessing  perfect 
fireproof  properties  ; ” they,  like  Mr.  Hyatt, 
take  advantage  of  the  property  which  solid 
timber  possesses  of  resisting  the  action  of  fire 
for  a lengthened  period,  provided  the  fire  attacks 
it  only  on  the  surface,  aud  does  not  play  round 
it.  They  take  ordinary  wood  joists  of  any 
uniform  depth  and  any  thickness, — 2 in.  or  3 in. 
preferred, — place  them  side  by  side  close  to- 
gether, and  bring  them  laterally  into  close  con- 
tact by  bolts  or  spikes,  and  as  a protection 
to  the  uuder-side  drive  in  flat-beaded  nails  and 
render  it  with  a thick  coat  of  plaster.  Solid 
staircases  can  also  bo  built  up  in  a similar 
manner.  This  form  of  construction  has  been 
subjected  to  the  usual  course  of  successful 
experiments  and  appears  to  possess  much  merit ; 
it  has  been  used  , by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  in  a 
public  office,  and  is  now  being  adopted  iu  an 
extensive  range  of  new  warehouses,  in  course  of 
erectiou  at  tho  East  India  Docks,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Manning.  And  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Wharfs  and  Warehouse  Com- 
mittee, the  system  being  adopted  in  place  of 
that  originally  required  by  the  committee,  viz., 
wrouglit-iron  girders  and  concrete  or  brick 
arches,  supported  by  cast-iron  columns  covered 
with  4 in.  of  terra-cotta, — timber  story-posts 
being  also  used, — a saving  in  cost  of  construction 
amounting  to  about  y,000J.  having  been  thus 
effected. 

There  arc  other  systems  for  combinations  of 
timber  and  terra-cotta, — fire-clay  and  concrete 
casings  to  protect  tho  timber, — such  as  those  of 
Mr.  Thwaite,  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Butler,  but  I 
leave  their  consideration  to  the  discussion. 

These  brief  and  somewhat  discursive  notes  will 
suffice  to  show  that  within  tbe  last  few  years  the 
true  principles  wliich  should  govern  the  efforts 
to  produce  really  fire-resisting  construction,  have 
been  i-eceiving  some  appreciation,  and  that  very 
considerable  advance  has  been  made  towards  tho 
realisation  of  the  possibility  of  producing  a build- 
ing worthy  of  being  designated  as  fire-proof. 
The  discussion  which  will  follow  will  no  doubt 
add  much  to  the  information  we  now  possess, 
and  consideration  of  the  subject  this  evening 
give  a wide  extension  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
principles  by  ivhich  every  attempt  iu  this  direc- 
tion must  be  guided. 

To  the  discussion  which  ensued  wo  shall 
return. 


THE  INSTITUTE  DINNER. 

On  Tuesday  evening  tho  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  celebrated  the  conclusion  of 
an  arduous  session,  and  the  holding  of  the  Fifth 
General  Conference  of  Architects,  by  a dinner 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street. 
Mr.  Charles  Barry  presided,  and  was  supported 
by  a large  number  of  fellows,  associates,  and 
honorary  associates  of  the  Institute,  as  well  as 
by  many  gentlemen  attending  the  Conference. 
Covers  were  laid  for  about  130.  Amongst  other 
gentlemen,  there  were  present  Sir  Richard  Wal- 
lace, hart.,  M.P.  j Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
(president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society)  ; 
Mr.  E.  Armitage,  R.A. ; Mr.  Basil  Cooper,  B.A.j 
Mr.  J.  R.  Carroll  (Dublin)  ; Mr.  John  Lanyon; 
Mr.  John  Dixon,  C.E.  j Mr.  B.  J.  Smith  (presi- 
dent of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors);  Mr.  F. 
Ouvry,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  T.  Gambier  Parry;  Mr. 
Thomas  Hawksley,  C.E. ; Mr.  Charles  Lucas 
(Lucas,  Brothers) ; Mr.  Barlow  (as  representing 
the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers) ; the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Crowe ; and  other 
distinguished  guests,  whose  names  will  be  found 
associated  with  the  various  toasts.  Grace  was 
said  by  tho  Rev.  Canon  Barry,  D.D.  The  toast 
of  ” The  Queen,  the  Patroness  of  the  Institute,” 
ha'ving  been  duly  honoui’ed, — 

The  President,  in  proposing  ” The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  other  members  of  tho  Royal 
Family,”  spoke  of  the  services  which  H.R.H.  was 
continually  rendering  for  the  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts  in  this  country.  Honoured  as  he  (the 
president)  had  been  by  H.R.H.’s  desire  that 
British  architects  should  be  officially  repre- 
sented at  the  Paris  Exhibition  by  the  president 
of  the  Institute,  he  could  not  refrain  from  testi- 


fying to  the  Prince’s  courtesy  and  considera-  • 
tion,  as  well  as  to  liis  intelligent  appreciation  of  ' 
the  work  of  the  architect.  Out  of  the  two  hours  i 
and  a half  H.R.H.  had  devoted  to  the  exami-  • 
nation  of  the  English  Fine  Art  section,  he  had  I 
devoted  half  an  hour  to  the  Architectural  I 
Room.  He  (Mr.  Barry)  accompanied  H.R.H.  . 
on  that  occasion,  and  could  say  that  hardly  a i 
drawing  escaped  H.R.H.’s  notice,  many  being  ; 
the  subjects  of  inquiry  and  intelligent  criticism  .i 
on  his  part.  It  could  only  bo  hoped  that  the  >, 
general  public  would,  in  visiting  the  Royal  li 
Academy,  spend  an  equally  large  proportion  of  ;i 
their  time  in  the  Architectural  Gallery.  He  ;| 
(the  President)  bad  ventured  to  remind  the  ; 
Prince  that,  as  Patron  of  the  Institute,  he  could  1 
do  them  a great  service  if  ho  could  take  tho  ? 
chair  at  that  dinner.  From  H.R.H.’s  engage-  - 
ments  that  was  not  practicable;  but  the  follow-  - 
ing  letter  would  dispel  any  doubt, — did  any  ,• 
exist, — as  to  H.R.H.’s  goodwill  towards  the  ? 
Institute  : — • 

“ Hotel  Bristol,  Paris,  May  7th,  1878. 

Dear  Mr.  Barry,— I am  desired  by  the  Prince  of  M'ales  i 
to  acknowlege  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  , 
and  to  iuforni  you  that  while  fully  sympathising  with  you  u 
in  the  object  which  you  have  iu  view,  and  which  j'ou  have 
set  forth  so  clearly  in  your  communication,  he  regrets  that  t 
the  state  of  his  eugagcmeiits  ivill  render  it  impossible  for  r 
him  to  accede  to  your  application  that  he  should  preside  at  l 
the  next  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  ti 
Architects.  Should  you  think  proper  to  renew  your  request  ,t 
next  year,  his  Roval  Highness  will  be  happy  to  give  it  every  > 
consideration. — Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Fjiancis  Exollts.” 
That  intimation  would,  if  such  a tiling  wore  < 
possible,  add  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  tho  c 
toast  he  had  the  high  honour  to  propose  would  ■ 
bo  received.  The  President  concluded  witlili 
some  graceful  words  regarding  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ■ 
add,  the  toast  was  received  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  John  Whichcord,  V.-P.,  proposed  “ The  ■ 
Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces,”  coupledwith  i 
the  name  of  Colonel  Chesney,  R.E.,  president  of  li) 
the  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper’s  Hill. 

, Colonel  Chesney  replied. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Street,  R.A,,  proposed  ‘‘The; 
Houses  of  Parliament,”  conplcd  ivith  tiio ' 
names  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  n 
and  tho  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.  As  to: 
the  Houso  of  Commons,  ho  said  that  although  ! 
from  the  great  majority  of  its  members  archi-  i 
tects  could  not  hope  to  expect  much  more  if 
tlian  criticism  as  to  tho  cost  of  public  buildings,  d 
yet,  when  occasion  arose,  they  were  capable  of  4 
appreciating  the  value  of  good  architecture,  >1 
whatever  its  cost,  as  was  evidenced  in  the  case  •! 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  To  erect  i 
those  buildings,  they  employed  tho  first  man  of  >•.) 
his  day,  and  the  re.sult  was  unique  and  uu- 1.^ 
equalled  throughout  Europe.  j 

Lord  Houghton,  in  responding,  said  ho  was  I'f. 
proud  to  know  that  many  members  of  the  order  !;■ 
to  which  he  accidentally  belonged  took  a deep  p| 
interest  iu  so  noble  a pursuit  as  arcliitecture.  I 

Mr.  Lowe,  in  responding  on  behalf  of  “TheJ 
House  of  Commons,”  said  Mr.  Street’s  remarks:" 
had  suggested  to  him.  that  the  Houso  of  Com-  );■ 
mons  might  be  compared  to  Mrs.  Gilpin,  ‘‘for>|' 
though  on  pleasure  bent  ” (pace  the  adjoummoiib  ib 
over  the  Derby  Day),  ib  “ had  a frugal  mind.”.'B 
Personally,  he  had  always  desired  to  encourage  rl 
and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  i|i 
architecture,  and  with  that  idea  in  view  during  ij 
the  time  that  he  had  the  honour  of  filling  tho.^ 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had;n 
several  admirable  schemes  on  hand  for  the : 
architectural  embellishment  of  the  metropolis,  n 
First,  he  had  a scheme  for  placing  tho  ne'w  Law.’! 
Courts  OQ  the  Embankment.  Next  he  had  a | 
scheme  for  placing  tho  Mint  on  the  Embank- k| 
ment ; but  tMs  was  objected  to  on  thegroundjn 
that  the  site  was  too  sacred  to  be  pollubod.'l 
by  such  a building,  although  ho  had  sincei'ji 
discovered  that  it  was  uow  consecrated  to  thoij: 
orgies  of  a public-house.  Next,  ho  had  a 
splendid  scheme  for  placing  the  War  Office  ou  li 
the  Embankment,  but  in  that  he  was  also  over-'ia 
ruled.  The  worst  of  it  all  was  that  there  was  not  ^ 
a man  in  England  who  did  not  believe  that  it -was  r;j 
the  House  of  Commons  that  wanted  to  do  alhi 
these  things,  and  that  it  was  his  “ stinginess 
which  prevented  them  from  being  carried  out.  i • 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  say  thatii; 
he  honoured  and  respected  moat  sincerely  thel[ 
noble  pi’ofession  so  many  of  whose  followers  hel:' 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  around  him,  and  upooH. 
whom,  at  the  present  time,  a great  and  import-i[ 
ant  trust  devolved.  He  had  lived  a great  many.' 
years  in  the  world,  and  it  had  been  his  fate  to 
witness  what  he  conceived  to  be  a melancholyo' 
degeneracy  in  most  things.  He  had  lived  in  the; 
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times  of  great  poets  and  writers,  who  had 
passed  away,  leaving  no  successors  behind  them. 
If  he  were  correct  (as  ho  feared  he  was)  in 
thinking  that  Fngland  was  losing  the  crown  of 
literary  pre-eminence,  of  which  she  was  in  full 
enjoyment  up  to  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty 
years  j and  if  that  loss  could  not,  as  he  ventured 
to  think,  be  compensated  for  by  the  works  of 
the  engineers,  however  great  their  utility,  and 
no  matter  how  scientifically  devised,  it  was  at 
least  the  duty  of  the  architects  of  tho  present 
age  to  endeavour  to  leave  behind  them  buildings 
of  such  excellence  and  monumental  character 
as  v/ould  enable  jmsterity  to  say  that,  although 
tho  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
were  not  so  brilliant  in  literary  achievements 
as  were  those  of  previous  epochs,  yet  the  people 
who  lived  then  must  have  been  a glorious  and  a 
great  race  to  have  produced  such  magnificent 
works  of  architecture  as  were  identified  with 
them.  The  distinguished  architects  whom  he 
saw  present  would  no  doubt  do  their  best  to 
deserve  such  appreciation  of  tbeir  works  by 
posterity. 

The  President,  in  proposing  “The  City  of 
London  and  the  Cor])oration,”  coupled  witli  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  said  it  was  only  meet 
and  proper  that  they  should  be  favoured  with 
the  presence  of  his  lordship,  for  the  head  of 
such  a corporation  as  that  of  London  was,  in 
effect,  the  ^dile  of  the  great  city  over  which 
ho  presided,  and  it  would  be  desirable  if  the 
Lord  Mayor  became,  ex  ojjicio,  one  of  the  new 
class  of  members,  the  Honorary  Associates. 

The  Lord  Mayor  replied. 

Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Uope,  M.P.,  proposed 
“Art,  Science,  and  Literature,”  coupled  with 
the  names  of  Mr.  Frederick  Leighton,  R.A., 
Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell,  C.E.,  F.R.S.  ; and  Dr.  S. 
Birch  (of  the  British  Museum). 

Mr.  Leighton,  in  responding  for  Art,  said  ho 
might  be  allowed  to  say  that  so  ardent  a devotee 
of  architecture  as  the  proposer  of  the  toast, 
and  so  entlmsiastic  a lover  of  Science  for  her 
own  sake  as  Mr.  Bramwell,  would  excuse  him 
for  saying  that  most  assuredly  it  was  in  archi- 
tecturo  that  the  union  of  Science  and  Art  was 
most  strikingly  exhibiteil  and  the  full  power  and 
resources  of  their  consenting  harmony  revealed. 
Mr.  Bramwell  would  agree  with  liim  in  saying  that 
no  architect  had  evercrected  a monumental  build- 
ing which  would  endure  who  had  not  erected 
it  by  the  light  which  Science  was  able  to  afford 
him.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Art,  in  the  shape 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  to  invest  architecture 
witli  additional  beanties,  and  to  clothe  it  with 
further  graces.  Wherever  wo  turned,  — to 
buildings  of  whatever  age, — this  was  found  to 
be  tho  case.  The  Assyrians  and  Egyptians 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  painter  to  chronicle  on 
the  walls  of  their  palaces  and  temples  tho 
exploits  of  their  kings  and  rulers.  Later  on, 
when  Ictinus  had  raised  upon  the  southward 
brow  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  a building 
exhibiting  the  most  subtle  beauties  that  had  ever 
arisen  from  the  hands  of  man,  Phidias  crowned 
it  with  the  images  of  the  majesty  of  the  gods  ; 
and  when,  yet  latei’,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  archi- 
, tecturc  sought  new  forms  and  a new  life  in  our 
northern  climes,  we  found  the  union  of  art  and 
I architecture  still  indissoluble.  In  our  Gothic 
cathedrals,  the  reverent  love  for  nature  which 
I characterised  all  tlie  northern  nations  led  them 
to  represent  in  sculpture  on  every  capital 
I the  f'owers  of  the  field,  and  all  manner  of 
I beasts  and  fishes ; whilst  the  mysterious 
! splendours  of  colour  on  window  and  wall 
deepened  the  poetic  significance  of  those 
I marvellons  structures.  He  would  not  stay 
to  inquire  how  far  the  union  between  archi- 
tecturo  and  the  sister  arts  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  it  should  continue ; but  would  say 
that  ho  felt  glad  that  the  Institute  had,  within 
the  past  year,  testified,  in  the  most  marked  and 
signal  manner,  to  its  recognition  of  that  prin- 
ciplo  in  admitting  to  its  ranks  members  of  the 
sister  arts.  He  believed  that  the  step  thus 
taken,  based  as  it  was  on  so  sound  a principle, 
could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly,  to  bear  good  fruit. 

Mr.  Bramwell,  in  a buraoursus  speech,  re- 
sponded for  “ Science,”  and 

Dr.  Birch  replied  for  “ Literature.” 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ Prosperity  to  tho  Royal  Institute  of 
. British  Architects,  and  Success  to  the  Con- 
ference,” expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
.desirable  that  such  dinners  should  take  place 
annually,  so  that  the  members  of  the  architec- 
tural and  kindred  professions  might  mutually 
benefit  by  social  intercourse.  Such  gatherings 


would  help  architects  to  work  together  with  the 
view  of  maintaining  and  increasing  the  regard  iti 
which  they  were  held  by  the  public, — notwitb. 
standing  what  had  recently  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary,— by  uniformly  discharging  the  many  duties 
which  devolved  upon  them,  whether  mstliotic, 
practical,  or  fiduciary,  in  a way  to  command  thi' 
appreciation  of  those  who  were  capable  of  giving 
it,  and  respect,  at  any  rate,  from  those  who  were 
not,  so  well  able  to  understand  the  functions  of 
the  architect,  and  his  place  in  the  social  economy. 
These  were  the  primary  objects  which  the 
Institute  had  in  view,  and  which,  indeed,  con- 
stituted its  raison  d'etre  as  a corporate  body. 
As  to  the  Conference,  the  organising  com- 
mittee bad  devoted  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  making  of  all  necessary  arrangements. 
It  was,  therefore,  only  right  to  state  that  tho 
committee  was  presided  over  by  Professor  T. 
Hayter  Lewis,  and  that  its  members  were 
Messrs.  Charles  Fowler,  T.  Roger  Smith,  J. 
Douglass  Mathews,  T.  H.  Watson,  H.  H. 
Statham,  and  B.  A.  Paice  (president  of  the 
Architectural  Association),  the  zealous  and 
energetic  secretaries  of  the  committee  being 
Messrs.  Arthur  Cates  and  II.  Pheoe  Spiers.  The 
toast  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  and  he  should 
put  it  thns : “ Continued  and  increasing  pro- 
sperity to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arohi- 
tects,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  their  country 
member,  Mr.  Eoneyman,  of  Glasgow  j and 
“ Success  to  the  Conference  of  British  Archi- 
tects of  1878,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Phene  Spiers.  He  regretted  to  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  and  Mr.  Cates  were  unavoidably 
absent. 

Mr.  Eoneyman  and  Mr,  Spiers  responded. 

In  proposing  the  next  toast,  “The  Honorary 
Associates,”  the  President  said  that  in  founding 
this  new  class  of  members,  the  Institute  had 
acted  on  the  belief  that  there  were  many  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  position, — 
whether  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Legislature, 
or  amongst  those  who  were  engaged  in  practising 
the  kindred  fine  arts  or  in  the  pui’suit  of  science, 
or  amongst  tho  public  which  comprised  so  many 
with  cultivated  minds  and  natural  taste, — who 
would  gladly  welcome  tho  opportunity  to  know 
architects  better  by  associating  with  them  in 
tho  common  ties  of  membership.  He  was  glad 
to  see  that  tho  now  class  of  members  was  repi-e- 
sented  at  that  board  by  such  distinguished 
representatives,  the  name  of  one  of  whom,  tho 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton,  he  begged  to  couple 
with  the  toast.  Lord  Houghton,  as  president  of 
the  Art  Union  of  London,  and  in  other  ways,  had 
done  much  for  tho  promotion  of  the  fine  arts. 

Lord  Houghton,  in  responding,  expressed  his 
admiration  for  the  art  of  architecture,  with 
whose  professors  be  felt  it  a high  honour  to  be 
associated.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Lowe  was  dis- 
posed to  take  too  despondent  a view  as  to  the 
position  of  literature  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Cockerel],  in  felicitous  terms,  proposed 
“ Tho  Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  M. 
Charles  Lucas,  of  the  Societo  Centrale  des 
Architectes,  Paris. 

M.  Chas.  Lucas,  in  response,  made  an  effective 
speech,  in  the  French  language.  He  expressed 
his- high  sense  of  the  honour  of  being  called 
upon  to  represent  tho  architects  of  France  in 
that  distinguished  assembly,  and  tlianked  the 
Institute  and  the  Conferenbe  for  the  courteous 
reception  accorded  to  him  by  all,  specially 
naming  the  President  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell, 
Hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign  Correspondence.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  much  struck  by  tho  beauties 
of  modern  English  architecture,  whether  in- 
spired by  Greek,  Roman,  French,  or  Early 
English  productions.  The  presence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor, — tho  chief  magistrate  of  the  great  City 
of  London, — should  angur  well  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  art  and  commerce.  M.  Lucas,  after  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  he  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  many  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute at  the  International  Congress  of  Architects 
(to  be  held  in  Paris,  at  the  Palais  du  Trocadero, 
from  the  29th  of  Jnly  to  the  3rd  of  August  next), 
concluded  by  expressing  his  thanks  to  Messrs. 
Octavius  Hansard  and  C.  J.  Phipps  for  the 
excellent  arrangements  they  had  made  in  con- 
nexion with  the  dinner. 

The  concluding  toast  was  “ The  President,” 
which  was  proposed  by  Sir  James  M'Garel- 
Hogg,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

As  will  be  in  some  degree  apparent  from  the 
foregoing  reports,  the  dinner  went  off  with  the 
greatest  JeZat,  thanks  to  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments made  by  Messrs.  Octavius  Hansard  and 
C.  J.  Phipps,  in  conjunction  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Institute,  Mr.  William  H.  White, 


OH  ARTISTIC  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
POORER  LOCALITIES  OF  LARGE  TOWNS. 

WITH  SPECIAL  EEFERE.VCE  TO  THE  EAST 
OF  LONDON.* 

It  is  impossible,  I h 'pe,  for  any  one  in  the 
habit  of  ruuning  in  and  out  of  London  on  the 
various  suburban  railways,  which  have  lately 
grown  into  such  an  enormous  locomotive  system, 
not  to  bo  serionsly  impressed,  now  and  then,  witli 
the  nature  of  tho  scenery  over  which  he  is  con- 
veyed on  the  top  of  the  railway  company’s 
viaducts.  Regarded  in  this  light,  the  impartial 
march  of  tho  iron  road  over  tho  tops  of  whole 
square  miles  of  house-ro.jfs,  besides  its  positive 
advantage  in  getting  us  to  our  destiuatiou  by 
the  shortest  cut,  has  tho  moral  advantage  of 
letting  us  sec  something  instructive  and  sobering 
to  tho  mind  while  on  route — something  which  is 
not  otherwise  seen  except  by  those  who  go  forth 
especially  to  look  for  it.  Driving  through  or 
or  oat  of  East  and  South  London  by  the  ordinary 
routes,  or  taking  the  tramway  communications 
now  laid  down  in  the  principal  lines  of  road,  a 
stranger  to  those  parts  may  very  easily  bo 
deceived  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  district 
he  is  passing  through.  Ho  goes  along  the 
centre  of  a wide  road,  flanked  by  respectable- 
looking  shops  and  houses,  and  here  and  there  a 
small  tree  or  two,  a sparkle  of  bright  fresh 
green  amid  the  perspective  of  dull  brick  j and 
even  this  perspective  of  dwellings  and  ware- 
houses, seen  for  a long  distance  along  a stretch 
of  road,  is  not  without  its  picturesque  pro- 
perties; indeed,  some  of  my  East-end  friends 
declare  that  Commercial-road  is  more  picturesquj 
than  any  street  view  west  of  the  Bank.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  the  railway  viaducts  have 
taken  most  of  us  behind  the  scenes.  From  tho 
East  London  terminal  stations — from  Broad- 
street,  Fencburcb-sbreet,  and  Bishopsgate,  we 
pass  over’  and  look  down  into  heaps  upon  heaps, 
one  may  say,  of  dirty  brickwork,  intersected  by 
smaller  courts  and  alleys,  or  bordered  by  in- 
finitesimal  back  yards  that  seem  the  receptacles 
for  all  the  unsightly  lumber  and  refuse  which 
can  be  crowded  into  them.  To  appreciate  fully 
the  excessive  ugliness  of  the  districts  which  lie 
between  the  main  lines  of  road,  we  must  visit 
and  inspect  them  more  in  detail;  but  the  rail- 
ways servo  to  give  a rapid  and  comprehensive 
bird’s-eye  view,  and  a veiy  depressing  spectacle 
it  is. 

Now,  as  to  tho  sanitary  deficiencies  of  tho 
poorer  and  more  crowded  parts  of  our  large 
towns,  there  has  undoubtedly  been,  though  late 
in  the  day,  a great  awakening  in  tho  public 
mind  recently ; and  though  all  progress  in  re- 
gard to  a matter  so  long  neglected,  and  -vs’hich 
leaves  so  vast  an  accumulation  of  work  to  be 
faced,  must  seem  comparatively  slow,  still  a 
great  deal  is  being  done;  important  legislative 
machinery  has  been  framed  for  facilitating 
schemes  of  sanitary  reform  ; sanitation,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  has  become  an  almost  popular 
subject,  and  large  blocks  of  “ model  dwellings,” 
providing  for  the  poor  tho  opportunity  of  living 
in  cleanliness  and  decency,  are  already  in  exist- 
ence  in  many  parts  of  London,  and  are  likely  to 
be  followed  by  others.  And  perhaps  nowhere 
has  more  attention  been  given  to  sanitaxy  ques- 
tions than  at  the  various  congresses  and  other 
meetings  of  this  Association  for  some  time  back. 
But  little  or  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the 
possibility  of  rendering  tho  poorer  quarters  of 
great  towns  nob  merely  more  healthy,  but  more 
beautiful  (or,  should  we  rather  say,  less  ugly) 
than  they  usually  are.  Yet  tho  necessity  for 
something  of  interest  at  least,  something  of  tho 
picturesque  in  character  and  aspect,  is  even 
greater  in  the  poorer  than  in  the  richer  parts  of 
a town.  The  wealthier  inhabitants  not  only 
have  many  more  sources  of  interest  and  enliven- 
ment  within  their  reach,  but  they  have  also  the 
power  of  change  of  scene  by  taking  holidays  out 
of  town,  which  their  poorer  brethren  very  seldom 
have.  The  more  need  then  that  some  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
securing,  for  those  who  must  pass  most  of  their 
lives  in  streets  and  courts,  something  of  variety, 
interest,  and  beauty  in  the  aspect  of  their 
surroundings.  The  subject,  of  course,  has  no 
special  reference  to  London  more  than  to  other 
large  towns,  except  that  tho  magnitude  of  the 
area  built  over  is  so  immense,  and  the  difficulty 
of  escape  from  it  for  change  of  scene  propor- 
tionally greater.  But  in  offering  a few  sugges- 
tions on  tho  subject,  I named  the  East  End  of 
London,  partly  because  it  was  owing  to  recent 

* By  Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  F.E.I.B.A.  Read  at 
a meotiug  of  the  Sociol  Sciouca  Association,  May  27tli. 
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pretty  frequent  viBits  to  East  London  that  my 
thoughts  'were  drawn  to  the  subject,  partly 
because  the  subject  thus,  in  Baton’s  phrase, 
“cornea  home  to  our  business  and  bosoms,”  and 
is  likely  to  do  so  still  more  j for  though  the  East 
End  is  still  a terra  incognita  to  most  of  the 
dwellers  iu  the  West,  there  are  indications  that 
this  will  not  always  be  so,  and  there  is  already 
a small  baud  of  those  who  are  desirous  to  break 
down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  which 
separates  the  two  Londons,  so  that  perhaps  ere 
long  the  architectural  amelioration  of  the  East 
End  may  become  an  object  of  even  direct  and 
immediate  interest,  on  other  than  merely 
philanthropic  grounds,  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
West. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  area  to  be  dealt 
with  is  so  great,  and  the  accumulated  difficulties 
of  the  problem  so  formidable  as  to  give  some 
excuse  for  the  suggestion  made  to  me  the  other 
day,  that  the  only  thorough  remedy  was  to 
sweep  away  tho  greater  part  of  East  Loudon 
bodily,  inhabitants  and  all,  and  begin  afresh ; 
but  this  plan,  though  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  it  in  theory,  would  run  counter  to  many  still 
surviving  prejudices  in  regard  to  life  and  pro- 
perty. All  we  can  aim  at  just  now  is  to  con- 
sider in  what  particular  points  it  might  be 
possible  to  bring  about  improvement  in  the 
aspect  of  things,  positively  and  negatively  j to 
suggest  ideas,  to  get  them  talked  about,  and  to 
trust  that,  if  there  is  anything  feasible  in  them, 
they  will,  by  degrees,  bear  fruit  in  action. 

Now,  if  we  come  to  consider  wherein  'would 
lie  the  difference  between  ugliness  and  attrac- 
tiveness in  a locality  which  has  necessarily  to 
be  nearly  covered  with  buildings,  I think  we 
should  find  it  depend  mainly  on  three  condi- 
tions,— tho  materials  used,  tho  design  or  the 
method  of  employing  them,  and  the  spacing  and 
arrangement  of  the  open  areas  in  relation  to  tho 
portions  built  over ; or,  in  other  words,  the 
general  laying  out  of  the  grounds  so  as  to  give 
variety  and  effect,  and  produce  points  of  interest 
and  climax.  There  is  another  element  in  the 
contour  of  tho  ground  ; for  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  make  a town  otherwise  than  picturesque 
which  is  built  on  a site  with  much  variety  of 
levels;  but  this  is  a matter  we  have  to  take  as 
we  find  it ; and,  as  to  materials,  we  are,  of 
course,  limited,  iu  the  poorer  quarters  of  a town, 
by  considerations  of  cost.  Unless  we  wish  to 
reathetically  pauperise,  so  to  apeak,  a whole 
neighbourhood  by  presenting  them  with  beau- 
tiful materials,  we  must  restrict  the  buildings 
to  such  materials  as  are  commensurate  in  cost 
with  the  return  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sible ; and  at  present,  as  we  all  know  too  well, 
brick  is  the  staple  commodity,  and  has,  for  the 
most  part,  held  its  place  so  far  in  spite  of  much 
that  has  been  said  against  it.  Now,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  good  brick  is  a fine  building  material 
in  itself ; but  it  has  a great  facility  in  holding 
soot  and  dirt,  and,  from  the  nature  of  its  surface, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  it  any  efficient 
cleansing  ; hence  arises  tho  peculiarly  grim  and 
grimy  effect  which  the  old  brick  streets  of  East 
London  have,  and  which,  in  itself,  would  go  far 
to  render  them  dreary  in  appearance  even  if 
there  wore  more  attempt  at  picturesque  manner 
or  design  in  the  buildings.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  we  can  propose,  economically,  to  sub- 
stitute for  brick,  which  will  be  any  material 
improvement.  The  suggestion  has  not  unfre- 
quently  been  made,  that  for  town  houses  where 
there  is  much  smoko  a material  capable  of  being 
readily  washed  should  be  used.  The  late  Sir 
G.  Scott  was  much  interested  in  this  idea, 
and  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  it ; but  then 
bo  was  referring  to  buildings  where  a certain 
amount  of  expenditure  on  appearance  was  con- 
templated. But  to  recommend  glazed  brick 
(which  is  about  the  only  washable  building 
material  we  have  at  present)  as  a material  for 
East-end  building,  as  in  some  well-intended 
suggestions  by  a lady  which  I read  the  other 
day,  is  unpractical,  as  it  is  nearly  three  times 
the  expense  of  ordinary  brick,  and,  therefore, 
entirely  ont  of  the  question  in  cases  where  the 
problem  is  how  to  secure  a remunerative  return 
even  for  the  cheapest  properly-constructed  build- 
ing. The  building  of  tenements  in  lofty  blocks 
of  many  stories,  so  as  to  reduce  to  its  minimum 
the  first  cost  of  laud  and  foundations,  and  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  rental  from  a given  area 
of  land,  of  course,  offers  more  margin  for  a 
little  expenditure  on  appearances.  A word 
about  that  just  now.  Bub  for  dwelling-houses 
of  ordinary  size,  even  if  we  allow  two  stories 
of  tenements  one  over  the  other,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  know  where  to  find  any  spai’e  funds  for 


decorative  treatment;  the  simple  brick  wall, 
with  square  holes  in  it,  provided  the  materials 
and  workmanship  are  honest  and  good  of  their 
kind  (which  is  a sine  gutl  non),  runs  away  with 
all  the  margin.  There  is,  however,  one  material 
for  building  about  which  much  has  been  said  by 
architects  of  late  years, — concrete  walling, — 
concerning  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  which  divers  rather  contradictory  opinions 
have  been  expressed ; but  which  it  would 
certainly  seem  worth  while  to  make  more  trial 
of  in  its  application  to  buildings  where  economy 
is  an  object.  The  relative  cost  of  concrete 
walls,  as  compared  with  brick,  varies  with  the 
locality  and  the  immediate  facilities  for  obtain, 
ing  the  raw  materials.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  concrete  building  has  been  done  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  brick.  Here,  in 
London,  we  may  say  that  concrete  dwellings, 
especially  if  a good  many  were  carried  out  by 
the  same  contractor,  who  would  use  the  same 
apparatus  over  and  over  again,  could  be  executed 
at  about  two-thirds  the  cost  of  equally  good 
buildings  of  brick.  “But  what  about  appear- 
anco  ? ” it  will  be  asked  by  those  who  know 
what  concrete  walls  ordinarily  look  like.  Well, 
there  would  certainly  be  no  gain  in  that  way  if 
wo  merely  substituted  concrete  for  brick ; but 
then  we  must  regard  the  one.third  cost  of  the 
brick  building  which  is  gained  as  so  much  let 
loose  to  spend  upon  making  the  buildings  look 
characteristic  and  interesting.  Let  us  see  then 
what  can  be  done  with  oar  concrete  building. 
In  tho  first  place,  concrete  walls  are  usually 
built  iu  heights  of  about  2 ft.  at  a time,  and 
when  what  has  been  put  in  has  sufficiently  set, 
the  apparatus  is  raised  for  another  layer  of  2 ft. 
There  is  here  an  indication,  in  the  very  method 
of  working  the  material,  for  breaking  up 
the  dead  flat  surface  of  the  wall  by  strongly 
marking  tho  joints  of  the  various  layers, 
like  what  in  masonry  is  called  “rusticated” 
work,  by  using  for  one  course  moulding 
boards  with  a simple  pattern,  of  which  the 
concrete,  before  hardening,  would  take  the  im- 
pression, so  as  to  produce  a decorative  band ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  might  be  quite 
possible  to  vary  the  tone  or  colour  of  the  alter-, 
nate  bands  slightly  by  mixing  a little  colouring 
matter  in  the  concrete,  or  varying  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed,  so  as  to  produce  a 
simple  kind  of  polyi’hromy.  But  this  emphasising 
of  tho  horizontal  layers  of  the  wall  could  only 
bo  regarded  as  a suitable  treatment  for  tho 
lower  story,  to  which  it  would  impart  an  appear- 
anco  of  strength,  by  marking  strongly  the 
horizontal  lines  of  tho  structure.  To  continue 
such  a treatment  up  to  the  roof,  though  it 
would  give  us  a brighter  tone  than  brickwork, 
would  only  produce  a kind  of  “ screaky-bacon” 
architecture.  But  in  the  upper  portion  we  can 
produce  a great  deal  of  interesting  and  even 
brilliant  colour  effect  by  building  iu,  at  appro- 
priate points,  a row  or  two  of  coloured  tiles, 
which  can  be  “ washable,”  so  as  to  have  a 
chance  of  preserving  their  brightness ; and  we 
might  press  into  the  service  even  humbler  mate- 
rials than  these.  A very  jewelled  effect  might 
be  produced  by  a judicious  use  of  greeu-bottle- 
ends  built  into  our  •v\’ali,  as  may  be  seen  done  in 
the  gables  of  Northamptonshire  cottages ; and 
coloured  and  glazed  pottery,  iu  the  shape  of 
circular  plates,  set  in  cement  iu  the  wall  surface, 
would  form  charming’  centres  of  coloured  deco- 
ration of  an  almost  indestructible  character. 
Then  the  use  of  concrete  in  itself  almost 
naturally  suggests  the  use  of  plaster  as  a 
finishing  material,  and  a matei’ial  easily  capable 
of  ornamental  treatment  in  a very  inexpensive 
manner  by  impression  on  the  surface  when  wet, 
by  which  means,  even  if  nothing  more  ambitious 
in  design  is  attempted,  what  would  otherwise 
be  a cold,  dead  surface  may  be  diversified  by 
a diaper  giving  it  tone  and  shading. 

But  we  can  only  apply  plaster  advantageously 
in  this  way  if  we  get  the  ground  for  ic  with 
something  of  a panel  character,  so  as  to  have  a 
definite  bounding  edge,  as  builders  say,  to 
“ stop  ” the  plaster.  And  this  suggests  the 
employment  of  an  old  method  of  construction  in 
this  country,  that  of  timber-framing,  only  under 
much  more  suitable  circumstances.  A great 
many  of  the  old  half-timbered  houses  of  England 
are  composed  of  timber-framing  filled  in  with 
brickwork,  a construction  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  find  the  raison  d'itre,  since  fitting  the  brick- 
work to  the  spaces  is  more  troublesome  and 
more  expensive  than  merely  building  up  with 
brick  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  concrete  is  a 
more  suitable  material  for  filling  in  spaces  of 
irregular  shape  j and  an  oak  timber  framing, 


filled  in  with  concrete  and  plastered  between, 
would  probably  prove  as  durable  a wall  as  one 
could  wish  for,  and  give  relief  and  picturesque 
effect  at  the  same  time.  Timber  is  forbidden 
by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  as  part  of  the 
exterior  walls  of  a house,  no  doubt  from  the 
idea  of  danger  from  fire.  But  this  is  an  un- 
necessary fear  if  we  are  dealing  with  oak,  which 
is  found  in  practice  to  be  one  of  the  most  fire- 
resisting  of  materials,  and  would  be  more  espe- 
cially so  when  in  close  combination  with  con- 
crete and  plaster,  which  are  among  the  few 
practically  incombustible  building  materials  in 
use.  A construction  of  oak  framing  and  con- 
crete would  hardly  be  a saving  over  brick  over 
a whole  building,  but  the  plain  lower  story  of 
concrete  would  leave  us  margin  for  tho  oak  . 
above,  which,  unfortunately,  is  in  the  present  , 
day  much  more  expensive  than  it  need  have  ; 
been  had  our  large  natural  stores  of  this  timber 
been  husbanded  and  kept  up,  as  they  well  I 
might  have  been,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  : 
dwindle  away  through  lack  of  attention  and  I 
forethought. 

The  fact  is  that,  as  a practical  question,  there 
would  not  be  half  the  objection  on  the  score  of 
safety  from  fire  to  such  a construction,  which  i 
there  is  to  the  wooden  erections  generally  put  up  i 
over  the  front  entrance  of  shops,  and  to  the 
support  of  the  whole  superstructure  (where  there 
is  the  ordinary  show  shop-window)  on  a single 
iron  column.  But  this  matter  of  the  shop-fronts 
belongs  to  the  testhetic  as  well  as  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  tho  subject.  When  an  immense 
number  of  buildings  are  massed  together  nothing 
tends  more  to  give  them  n look  of  meanness,  in- 
security, and  probable  decay,  than  a palpable 
•want  of  solidity  in  construction,  more  especially 
when  involving  an  obvious  sham.  And  this  is 
the  case  with  the  shop  front,  in  most  quarters  i 
of  London,  bat  the  result  is  more  especially  un-  . 
happy  in  the  East-end  streets.  We  have  miles  3 
upon  miles  of  these  jiainted  band-box  shams  put  t 
up  over  and  round  the  shop  entrances,  which  i 
represent  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  which  i 
are  always  getting  to  look  rickety  and  out  of  i 
repair,  and  then  furnish  excuse  for  the  indulgence  ’ 
of  a vulgar  taste  for  gaudy  and  barbarous  com-  . 
binations  of  colour,  in  painting  them  up  to  look  i 
smart  again.  This  flimsiuess  and  show  are  e 
unfortunately  only  too  characteristic  of  the  £ 
game  of  brag  which  modern  tradesmen  will  pro-  • 
bably  say  that  they  must  play  whether  they  like  3 
it  or  not ; architecture  in  these  matters  is  the  3 
e.xprcssion  of  habits  of  life,  and  if  trade  were  e 
carried  on  upon  a basis  of  always  siipplying  the  e 
best  thing  instead  of  always  professing  to  do  so, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  each  shop-owner  r 
to  try  to  out-do  his  neighbour  in  the  show  that  t 
he  can  make  in  his  front,  and  to  put  up  a flimsy  f 
mock  construction  iu  front  of  the  real  building. 
It  will  bo  a great  step  towards  making  street  t 
architecture  in  towns  more  dignified  if  one  could  1 
inspire  tradesmen  with  a preference  for  honest  .1 
though  plain  building  in  their  shop-fronts,  !, 
. instead  of  these  pieces  of  joiner’s  scenery ; for  i 
when  you  get  a mass  of  buildings  together,  any-  •• 
' thing  like  idcketiness  and  want  of  stability  tells  s 
more  against  their  effect,  does  more  to  produce  e 
a sensation  of  squalor,  than  almost  any  other  ii 
characteristic. 

Returning  for  a moment  to  our  decorative  ’( 
suggestions,  there  is  a method  of  external  decora- 1- 
tion  which  is  peculiarly  suited  for  combination  t 
with  concrete,  since  it  again  employs  the  cog-  ' 
nate  material,  plaster : I mean  the  process  !i 
called  sgraffito.  This,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ^ 
explain,  is  a method  of  producing  designs  in  black  1 
and  white,  by  covering  over  a layer  of  black  with  1 
a very  thin  coat  of  white  plaster,  and  then  pro-  > 
ducing  a design  in  outline  or  silhouette  by  j 
scratching  away  the  thin  white  coat,  so  as  to  i 
leave  a design  either  in  black  ou  (apparently)  ■ 
white  ground,  or  vice  versa.  Shaded  drawings  f 
iu  relief  can  also  be  made  by  hatching  with  thin  1 
lines,  like  an  engraving  on  a large  scale  ; though  ;! 
this  style  of  treatment,  more  interesting  perhaps  ) 
in  itself,  is  not  so  well  suited  for  decorative  '1 
effect.  Sgraffito,  however,  can  hardly  be  added  il 
as  a decorative  feature  to  working-class  tone-  e 
ments,  with  due  regard  to  economy.  But  the  i 
ground  for  ic,  the  black  and  white  plaster  panels,  • 
can,  in  a cement  building, [be  prepared  and  made  1 
ready  for  the  artist  without  exceeding  the  limit  if 
of  econnmic  outlay.  Tho  drawing  and  executing  1 
of  some  such  designs  might  in  that  case  form  a 
very  agreeable  and  instructive  occupation  for  0 
some  of  those  who  I hope  are  now  learning  o 
drawing  in  the  Board  Schools,  and  who  -vvill  be  ! 
able  to  help  to  bring  sweetness  and  light  intoi. 
their  future  homes  thereby.  Nor  would  it  be  I! 
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•too  much  to  expect  that  dwellers  in  other 
localities  would  be  williog  to  turn  some  of  their 
talents  and  opportunities  to  account  in  giving 
some  of  their  attentiou  to  the  decoration  of  less 
favoured  districts.  That  is,  I think,  a legitimate 
kind  of  charity : it  is  not  the  same  as  giving 
away  land  at  a reduced  rate  because  it  is  for 
working-men’s  dwellings,  from  mistaken  feelings 
of  philanthropy  : in  giving  of  your  a.rtistic 
acquirements  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  your 
fellow-man  who  is  in  want  of  something  to 
interest  him,  you  give  what  he  specially  seeks, 
not  yours,  but  you.”  So  also  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  among  the  many  who  are  now  find- 
ing an  intellectual  pastime  in  modelling,  may  be 
those  who  would  willingly  give  some  of  this 
joyful  labour  of  their  hands  to  decorate  the 
ftiomes  of  those  whose  labour  is  often  otherwise 
than  joyful.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  very 
large  blocks  of  many-storied  buildings,  such  as 
are  now  being  erected,  or  have  been  recently 
erected,  I conceive  that  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  contrive  a margin  in  the  expenditure  for  pro- 
viding for  a higher  class  of  decoration  than  has 
usually  been  attempted  in  such  buildings. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question,  are  these 
great  blocks  of  model  dwellings,  which  we  now 
£nd  in  so  many  places  about  London,  and  for 
which  several  fresh  sites  are  already  appro- 
priated, altogether  admirable  ? When  we  walk 
through  some  of  the  poorest  streets  of  Bethnal 
green,  and  contrast  the  small,  grimed,  and 
•tumble-down  looking  houses  which  line  them, 
with  the  solid  and  substantial  blocks  of  buildings 
erected  by  Sir  S.  Waterlow’s  Company  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  reflect  further  that  these 
latter  are  scientifically  planned  and  provided  in 
regard  to  sanitary  requirement.?,  and  that  the 
others  certainly  are  not,  we,  of  course,  feel  that 
a great  step  has  been  made.  But  I think  we 
■can  hardly  as  yet  accept  this  system  of  pro- 
viding dwellings  for  the  poorer  class  in  towns 
by  means  of  great  niill-like  stacks  of  buildings 
*s  the  model  method  of  procedure  for  the  future. 
J’or  one  thing,  I cannot  but  think,  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  that  the  sentiment 
of  “ home  ” must  be  a good  deal  interfered  with 
by  this  plan  of  making  a great  hive  of  human 
beings  grouped  together  in  one  great  building  ; 
or  if  it  be  said  that  many  of  those  thus  housed 
never  had  auy  sentiment  about  home,  the 
growth  of  it  is,  at  least,  prevented.  At  the 
same  time,  this  objection  to  the  model  houses 
•scheme  is  made  far  stronger  than  it  need  be  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  built.  While  this 
subject  was  in  my  mind,  I have  been  looking 
over  several  of  these  big  erections  in  different 
parts  of  London,  and  everywhere  experienced 
the  same  kind  of  feeling  of  oppression,  arising 
from  the  unnecessarily  grini,  square-set,  and 
what  I can  only  call  workhouse,  air  which  is 
•imparted  to  them.  They  have  a dreary,  oflicial 
aspect,  which  makes  one  feel  as  if  one  must  have 
done  something  wrong  before  one  went  to  live  in 
them.  About  the  management  of  these  build- 
ings  I do  not  know  mnch  j but  I heard  or  read 
the  other  day  of  some  people  objecting  to  live 
in  one  of  them  because  “ they  could  not  abide 
to  be  drilled  in  that  way.”  There  might  or 
might  not  have  been  reason  in  the  objection, — 
come  people  are  the  better  for  being  drilled, — 
but  what  I here  complain  of  is  that  the  build- 
ings look  like  it,  and  that  it  is  much  better  they 
should  not  do  so.  The  practice  of  making  one 
great  symmetrical  block,  with  the  same  pro- 
jections, windows,  &c.,  repeated  in  dreary  suc- 
cession from  end  to  end,  at  once  conveys  the 
idea  that  the  life  inside  them  is  to  be  conducted 
on  the  same  kind  of  wholesale  system.  Now,  it 
is  utterly  unnecessary  to  give  to  such  btiildings 
this  forbidding  and  official  appearance.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  the  whole  block 
of  buildings  shonld  be  a system  of  mechanical 
repetition  of  the  same  parts,  and  then  another 
block  pnt  alongside  of  it  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
only  turned  the  other  side  about,  as  if  a suitable 
plan  of  one  dwelling  having  been  made,  nothing 
remained  but  to  stick  as  many  of  them  together 
as  possible,  or  as  if  the  thing  were  made  in 
lengths  of  a mile  at  a time,  and  pieces  of 
•suitable  size  cut  off  and  pnt  down  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  There  is  no  reason  for  this, 
■except  to  save  somo  one  tho  trouble  of  thinking 
about  it  a little.  It  is  not  a question  of  cost  of 
labour  and  materials.  It  would  cost  nothing 
but  a little  thought,  and  a little  of  that  kind  of 
perception  which  we  commonly  call  “ taste,”  to 
give  a picturesque  variety  to  these  masses  of 
building,  so  that  they  might  be  something  like  an 
addition  to  the  architecfearal  interest  of  the 
locality,  and  that  the  inhabitant  might  attach 


a distinct  association,  at  least,  to  his  own 
part  of  the  building  and  his  own  entrance, 
and  not  merely  know  it  as  the  fifth  door  in 
the  row.  If  this  kind  of  variety  were  given  to 
the  buildings,  there  would  be  a certain  in- 
terest in  their  appearance,  even  apart  from  any 
decorative  treatment ; and,  indeed,  decorative 
treatment  had  much  better  be  omitted  entirely 
unless  it  is  to  be  something  very  different  from 
what  has  mostly  been  attempted  hitherto.  It  is 
vexatious  to  see  STich  buildings  rendered  still 
less  homelike  by  the  addition  of  bad  and  tawdry 
ornamentation,  in  the  shape  of  pilasters  and 
window-dressings  cast  in  artificial  stone,  in  a 
style  which,  at  the  best,  could  only  be  called 
“ handsome  ” j but  which,  as  carried  out  in  some 
of  the  model  dwellings,  may  rather  be  termed 
“ ’andsomo  ” without  the  aspirate.  If  we  are  to 
give  the  poorer  classes  what  is  called  “ Classic” 
detail  and  ornament,  let  it,  at  least,  be  good 
Classic,  from  which  they  may  learn  something 
in  regard  to  refinement  of  form  and  style  in 
design.  But  I should  be  disposed  to  say,  if  you 
endeavour  to  decorate  the  poorer  quarters  of 
towns,  do  not  bo  too  artificial ; if  possible,  let 
your  decoration  bo  such  as  will  afford  sugges- 
tions or  reminiscences  of  that  natural  beauty 
which  the  poorer  dwellers  in  towns  so  seldom 
have  a chance  of  seeing  in  its  reality, — some- 
thing which  will  add  life  and  piquancy  to  the 
street  ',iu  which  it  is  carved  or  painted.  It  is 
wonderful  how  much  a bit  of  ornament,  which 
seems  to  recall  the  life  and  growth  of  nature, 
will  interest  those  who  have  to  get  nearly  all , 
their  idea  of  nature  by  hearsay  and  recollection. 
A small  tradesman  in  the  East  End  showed, 
with  interest,  to  the  clergyman  of  his  parish,  his 
room  covered  with  one  of  Morris’s  paper  de- 
signs : “ Seems  as  if  it  was  all  a-growing,”  was 
his  comment ; and  this  is  what  interests  people 
under  such  circumstances, — something  which 
seems  to  have  life  and  growth,  not  mere  conven- 
tional forms  of  architectural  ornament,  treated 
without  the  refinement  or  finish  which  is  neces- 
sary to  give  them  any  value.  Rather  than  this, 
it  is  far  better  to  trust  to  mere  outline  and 
grouping  and  tone  of  the  various  materials 
for  effect,  and  let  so-called  ornament  alone 
altogether. 

It  must  bo  admitted  that  the  existing  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  with  its  preventive  clauses 
iu  regard  to  forbidden  materials  and  to  the 
deadly  sin  of  lettiug  any  portion  of  a building 
project  or  overhang,  is  a great  impediment  to 
picturesque  architectural  character,  and  in  some 
waysquite  unnecessarily  BO.  In  the  City  thorough- 
fares east  of  the  Bank  are  not  a few  good  sub- 
stantial-looking old  honses  which  overhang  iu 
their  upper  stories,  giving  more  room  inside, 
and  very  much  improving  the  general  effect  by 
giving  shadow  and  breaking  up  the  straight  line 
of  street,  and  doing  no  harm  to  any  one  that  I 
can  see.  The  mischief  of  such  incidents  in  build- 
ing  is  not  in  themselves,  but  in  their  being 
attempted  with  bad  and  faulty  construction. 
Here,  again,  we  have  the  connexion  between 
architecture  and  morality.  If  people  could  be 
trusted  to  build  carefully  and  honestly,  there 
would  be  little  need  of  a Building  Act,  except 
to  settle  or  prevent  disputes  as  to  party  walls  j 
but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  all  the  excrescences 
of  building  have  to  be  pared  off  by  wholesale 
regulalions  which  destroy  the  righteous  with, 
the  wicked,  and  operate  so  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  whatever  is  picturesque  and  cha- 
racteristic is  wrong,  and  that  sanitary  building 
is  especially  and  indissolubly  linked  with  ngli- 
neas.  It  is  surely  time  to  try  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  combine  the  picturesque  with  the  healthful 
in  building. 

If  the  principle  of  model  dwellings  in  great 
blocks  is  to  be  continued,  one  thing  is  certain, — 
that  a much  wider  road-spacing  ought  to  be 
insisted  upon  between  buildings  of  such  a height 
than  generally  exists  at  present.  Even  if  we 
regard  these  immense  blocks  as  only  occasional 
resources  for  relieving  pressure  on  an  over- 
populated district,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
setting  free  a certain  portion  of  ground  as  open 
space.  If  we  could  imagine  all  the  parts  of 
London  where  small  bouses  are  wanted  rebuilt 
in  houses  of  even  two  stories  of  tenements  one 
over  the  other,  we  at  once  double  the  house- 
room.  over  a given  area,  and  ought  to  have  spare 
room  to  widen  the  narrow  alleys  and  enlarge 
the  main  streets  and  open  places  ; and  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  building 
street  houses  of  this  class  so  that  another  story 
could  be  added  to  them  with  no  practical  diffi- 
culty and  little  disturbance  of  the  inmates  j so 
that  when  a district  became  overcrowded,  and 


the  demand  for  honse-room  in  a certain  quarte^^ 
exceeded  the  supply,  it  would  be  merely  necessary 
to  add  another  story  of  dwellings.  The  facility 
for  doing  this  would  be  much  increased  by  the 
adoption  in  such  cases  of  flat  roofs,  which  would 
form  the  floor  of  the  upper  story  when  or  if  it 
was  added,  and  iu  the  meantime  would  afford 
in  fine  weather  a recreation  place  for  the  dwellers 
below.  Modem  resources  in  the  way  of  concrete 
and  iron  and  cement  leave  no  difficulty  in  making 
flat  roofs  (of  course  with  a sufficient  fall  of  tho 
surface),  and  I have  often  thought  their  intro- 
duction in  towns  would  prove  iu  many  ways 
very  useful  and  advantageous. 

The  question  of  general  arrangement  of  roads 
and  open  spaces  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
directly  affected  by  the  model  dwelling  move- 
ment,— by  tho  principle  of  building  houses  ver- 
tically over  each  other,  since  this  system  neces- 
sitates, and  ought,  if  properly  managed  to  leave 
room  for,  much  larger  and  wider  streets  than  at 
present  exist  in  East  London,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  These,  such 
as  Whitechapel  High-street  and  Commercial- 
road,  are  lai-ge  wide  avenues ; but  there  is 
much  want  of  a breaking  up  of  the  intermediate 
crowded  districts  by  wider  streets,  such  as  will 
afford  more  light  and  better  circulation  of  air. 
And  it  is  very  desirable  that  such  opeuings,  in 
the  parts  nearer  to  the  river,  should  be  made  at 
right  angles  to  the  river,  so  as  to  give  the 
interest  of  distant  glimpses  of  the  water  and  the 
shipping,  and  act  as  ventilating  conduits  to  lead 
the  comparatively  fresh  air  from  the  river  up 
further  into  the  town.  The  natural  tendency 
in  the  growth  of  a town  on  the  banks  of  a river 
is  for  the  principal  streets  to  run  parallel  to  the 
river ; and  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  somo 
special  thought  should  he  bestowed  on  securing 
wide  and  open  cross-communications,  with  the 
objects  just  mentioned.  Another  point  to  bo 
arrived  at  in  arranging  new  lines  of  street  is  to 
give  prominence  to  any  building  that  has  any 
architectural  beauty  or  interest,  so  as  to  make 
it  as  effective  as  possible  in  giving  picturesque 
character  to  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the 
older  East  London  churches  have  much  that  is 
very  flue  about  them,  which  is  nearly  lost  now. 
The  visitor  who  goes  to  St.  George’s  in  the  East 
for  the  first  time  meets  with  what  may  be  called 
almost  a coup  de  thtSo.tre  when,  walking 
down  the  small  and  uninviting  street  from 
which  the  churchyard  opens,  he  suddenly 
finds  himself  before  a noble  ornamental 
iron  gateway,  through  which  he  sees  the 
lofty  facade  of  a large  church  thoroughly 
dignified  and  grandiose  in  appearance  in  spite  of 
some  odd  and  corrupt  detail ; and  his  next 
thought  is  (if  he  has  any  eye  for  architectural 
effect)  what  a pity  that  this  fine  front  and  gate- 
way, with  its  overhanging  trees,  should  nob  be 
visible  down  a vista  of  half  a mile  of  road,  in- 
stead of  being  only  come  upon  accidentally  in  a 
comer.  Unfortunately,  the  tendency  seems  to 
be  to  neglect  and  even  spoil  snob  chances  where 
they  exist.  Spitalfields  church,  which  also  has 
a fine  and  effective  portico  that  might  be  made 
the  centre  of  some  better  surroundings,  possesses 
likewise  a very  spacious  churchyard  planted  with 
trees,  which  formerly  extended  right  through 
from  Commereial-street  to  the  parallel  thorough- 
fare of  Brick-lane,  so  that  both  streets  had  the 
benefit  of  the  trees.  Not  only  is  this  space 
shut  away  from  the  public  and  unused,  but 
lately  the  new  schools  have  been  built  across  one 
end  of  the  space,  cutting  off  the  vista  and 
depriving  Brick-lane  of  its  sight  of  the  foliage.* 
In  the  building  of  new  churches  in  East  London 
a great  mistake  seems  to  have  been  made  for 
some  time  back  in  the  endeavour  to  build  a 
number  of  small  churches  as  economically  as 
possible  (churches  at  4,000Lapiece  or  so),  where- 
as it  would  be  far  better  to  concentrate  the  funds 
on  a few  large  ones  which  would  give  the  same 
accommodation  and  add  something  like  archi- 
tectural grandeur  to  the  sites  on  which  they 
were  placed.  How  effective  a large  church  may 
be  in  such  a neighbourhood  is  seen  in  the  case 

• Iu  reference  to  another  open  spa^e,  the  locality  known 
as  “ Mile-end  waste,”  n clergyman  in  East  London  writes 
as  follows  : — “ At  the  sides  of  the  great  artery  of  the  East 
End  are  two  banks  sloping  gently  to  the  pavement.  The 
banks  are  now  mud-heaps,  on  which  brawlers,  niouste- 
bauks,  and  preachers  collect.  There  is  no  authority  to 
make  such  people  move  on,  or  to  prevent  the  place  being 
disligured  by  rubbish  and  advertisements,  in  consequence 
of  a diflerence  between  the  vestry  and  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  place,  now  so  ugly,  might  bo  laid  out  with 
trees,  seats,  and  fountains.  So  laid  out,  it  would  preach 
daily  to  thousands  a lesson  of  order,  if  not  of  beauty.  Pro- 
posals have  been  made  to  the  vestry  to  assist  in  laying  the 
ground  out,  if  some  guarantee  could  be  given  for  its  being 
kept  up."  Here  is  another  opportunity  for  improvement 
almost,  as  one  may  say,  going  begging. 
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of  the  new  church  in  Whitechapel  High-street, 
the  tower  of  which  also,  when  completed,  -will  be 
an  effective  object,  seen  along  a great  part  of 
Fenchurch-street  and  Aldgate,  the  tower  being 
nearly  central  with  the  line  of  the  latter  street. 
One  other  suggestion  may  bo  made,  which  is  not 
without  its  practical  difficulties,  but  is  worth 
considering ; the  possibility,  namely,  of  intro- 
ducing a little  ornamental  water  in  the  form  of 
basins  or  canals  (in  conjunction  with  fountains) 
into  open  spaces.  Care  must  be  taken  to  get 
sufficient  flow  through  it  to  prevent  stagnation, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  an  experiment  to  be  tried  with 
some  caution,  but  water  is  so  invaluable  in 
brightening  up  a scene  by  its  reflected  light  and 
colour  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  try  it. 

After  noticing  some  special  things  which  give 
chances  of  picturesque  effect,  wo  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  notice  some  which  are  terrible  eye- 
sores, and  which  might  be  less  so.  In  the  first 
place,  the  large  warehouses,  which  are  necessarily 
erected  in  many  parts  of  East  London,  and  which 
form  immense  blocks  of  brickwork  overlooking 
the  street  and  shutting  out  the  sunlight.  In 
quarters  entirely  given  up  to  warehouses  this 
is  of  less  consequence,  though  even  there  it 
might  surely  be  an  object  to  render  such  build- : 
ings  grand  and  striking  in  effect,  than  which  it 
might  almost  be  said  nothing  is  easier;  the 
elements  of  architectural  effect  are  all  there 
and  have  only  to  be  rightly  used.  But  when 
such  buildings  are  contiguous  to  inhabited 
quarters,  it  is  rs  lly  a kind  of  moral  duty  in  the 
owner  who  erects  them,  who,  in  all  probability, 
is  a wealthy  man,  living  out  in  a pleasant 
country-house  Ihmself,  to  render  them  some- 
thing which  will  add  life  and  interest  to  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  built,  and  not  be  only 
a new  and  gigantic  shadow  over  it.  In  some 
quarters,  notably  in  some  parts  of  Wapping, 
this  attempt  has  been  made  in  a very  laudable 
way  5 in  other  places,  no  thought  of  the  kind 
has  been  given.  The  railway  companies  have 
an  enormous  power  in  their  hands  for  making 
a place  ugly  or  the  reverse,  and  some  of  their 
largo  terminal  stations  are  certainly  on  the 
whole  improvements  of  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  are  built,  and  would  be  more  so 
if  it  were  not  for  their  hideously  ugly  expanse 
of  iron  roof.  It  would  be  possible,  I think,  to 
make  a railway  station  almost  as  fine  an  object 
as  a cathedral,  but  the  attempt  has  hardly  ever 
been  made  in  the  right  spirit  yet.  The  sin  of 
the  railway  companies  in  regard  to  the  East  End 
consists  rather  in  the  horrible  bridges  which 
they  put  up  over  the  streets,  masses  of  iron 
girders  at  the  sides,  and  in  some  cases  the 
under  side  covered  with  a kind  of  ceiling  formed 
of  waste  pieces  of  rusty  corrugated  iron,  con- 
cealing  the  lower  edges  of  the  girders,  and  put 
together  regardless  of  finish.  This  kind  of 
thing  is  only  done  at  the  East  End,  where  the 
theory  seems  to  be  that  appearances  are  of  no 
consequence ; and  unless  the  West  End  takes 
up  such  matters,  those  whom  they  immediately 
affect  have  little  chance  of  making  their  voice 
heard.  There  is  another  source  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  interest  in  towns, — the 
gasometer.  A great  outcry  against  gas  has 
been  made  by  ajsthetic  people  lately.  In  the 
little  light  blue  books  which  are  being  published 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  to  tell  us  how  to  put  art 
into  our  houses,  gas  is  never  mentioned  without 
denunciations  in  the  most  withering  terms, 
chiefly  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  unwholesome 
and  to  spoil  thin^.  This,  however,  is  because 
people  have  persisted  in  burning  gas  without 
making  the  slightest  provision  for  carrying  off 
the  products  of  production  and  the  heated  air 
from  their  rooms, — a mere  want  of  common 
sense  ; and  when  people  do  what  is  contrary  to 
common  sense  they  generally  suffer  for  it.  A 
much  more  serious  charge  against  gas  is  that  it 
presupposes  gasometers;  and  what  to  do  in 
mitigation  of  the  ugliness  of  the  gasometer  it 
is,  indeed,  difficult  to  say.  We  might  illnminate 
them  with  pious  texts  or  moral  maxims ; indeed, 
the  whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount  could  be  got  on 
to  one  of  them  large  enough  to  bo  read  for  half 
a mile  round.  A Utopian  idea  of  architecturally 
getting  rid  of  them  did  occur  to  me  the  other 
day.  There  is  usually  a certain  amount  of  free 
ground  round  a gasometer.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  workshops  close  up  to  it.  Might 
not  a gas  company  and  a model-dwelling  com- 
pany purchase  ground  and  go  in  for  the  thing 
together,  the  molel  dwellings  being  built  in  a 
circle  round  the  gasometer,  thereby  affording 
opportunity  for  a coup  d'cp.il  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  Colosseum,  shutting  out  from  view  a hideous 
object,  and  all  in  the  way  of  fulfilling  practical ; 


ends  ? It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  gasometers 
will  remove  themselves,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  before  many  years  are  run  out.  There 
are  indications  that  electric  light  is  not  unlikely 
to  take  the  place  of  gas. 

As  to  the  agency  by  which  any  improvements 
such  as  those  above  suggested  (supposing  them  to 
bo  desirable)  can  bo  carried  out,  that,  indeed,  is  a 
very  large  and  very  difficult  part  of  the  subject. 
We  might  propose  and  carry  a resolution  that 
it  is  desirable  that  East  London  be  rebuilt;  but 
who  is  to  do  it  The  question  is  partly  mixed 
up  with  one  upon  which  there  is  some,  though  I 
think  not  much,  difference  of  opinion ; namely, 
whether  efforts  to  provide  improved  and 
pleasanter  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes 
should  necessarily  bo  planned  on  the  basis  of  a 
remunerative  investment.  No  sane  person,  one 
may  suppose,  will  have  any  doubt  that  as  a rule 
they  should  be  so,  as  the  only  sound  principle  to 
go  upon;  there  is  only  this  to  be  suggested,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  through  long  neglect  of 
the  problem  the  evils  to  bo  cured  have  not  got 
to  such  a crisis  that  only  a great  and  excep- 
tional effort  can  make  any  impression  upon  them 
or  give  any  new  start  to  improvement ; and 
whether  it  is  not  even  to  the  interest  of  one-half 
the  community,  putting  aside  percentages  for 
the  moment,  to  expend  some  of  its  wealth 
enabling  the  other  half  to  make  a beginning  of 
living  in  more  cheerfulness,  comfort,  and  health, 
which  will  be  returned  in  the  general  advantage 
accruing  to  the  whole  community  from  the 
better  health  and  happiness  of  its  most  hard- 
working portion,  iu  the  next  generation,  if  not 
in  this  ; and  whether,  under  the  circumstance, 
too  unyielding  an  adherence  to  the  economic 
system  is  not  likely  to  amount  to  a putting  in 
practice  of  the  sixth  commandment  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  put  in  Clough’s  bitterly  sarcastic 
verses  called  “ The  Modem  Decalogue  ” : — 

Thou  ebalt  not  kill— but  need’st  not  atrirc 
Officiously  to  keep  alive.” 

But  that  kind  of  striving  is  just  what  is  re- 
quired,— not  merely  to  provide  ordinary  sanitary 
conditions,  but  to  make  life  for  the  poorer  classes 
in  towns  something  pleasanter  than  it  is, — some- 
thing more  than  mere  existence.  Good  drainage 
is  a great  thing ; but  man  cannot  live  by 
drainage  alone.  Of  course,  those  to  whom  we  ' 
should  have  the  most  direct  right  to  look  for 
assistance  in  improvements  are  the  o^vne^s  of 
East-end  property.  About  the  relations  of 
owners  and  property  in  that  part  of  London,  I 
do  not  know  much ; but  I believe  it  is  for  the 
most  part  in  small  properties  in  a great  many 
hands,  which  is,  of  course,  an  additional  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  enlisting  landlords  in  the 
good  cause,  as  the  presumption  is  that,  under 
these  conditions,  few  of  them  are  likely  to  have 
much  margin  in  the  way  of  available  capital  to 
lay  ont ; and,  indeed,  I know  that  not  unfre- 
quently  there  is  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
compelling  landlords  of  East  London  property 
even  to  do  what  is  their  legal  duty  in  keeping 
houses  in  proper  repair.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  discussion  of  such  a subject,  even  if  it 
can  lead  to  no  immediate  practical  result,  is 
entirely  thrown  away  if  it  sets  any  one  thinking 
about  it  who  has  not  before  done  so. 


PROPOSED  EASTINGS 

AND  ST.  LEONARD’S  PUBLIC  BATHS 
AND  AQUARIUM. 

Mk.  Tiros.  Br.^ssey,  M.P.,  has  opened  a portion 
of  the  building  contemplated  by  the  projectors 
of  this  establishment, — namely,  the  Baths.  Wo 
give  some  illustrations,  including  a plan  and 
description  of  the  whole  scheme. 

The  baths  occupy  the  western  portion  of  the 
site,  and  are  to  be  approached  by  a double  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  an  open  portico,  on  one 
side  of  which  wiD  be  placed  the  entrance  to  the 
gentlemen’s  baths;  that  to  the  ladies’  being  on 
the  other.  Between  the  two  entrances  will  be 
a chock-taker’s  office. 

On  either  side  of  the  large  open  area  will  be 
placed  the  first-class  private  baths  for  the  two 
sexes,  four  in  number,  each  consisting  of  a bath- 
room, with  dressing-room  and  convenience  at- 
tached. These  will  include  every  description  of 
bath, — hot  and  cold,  fresh  and  salt  water, 
slipper,  shower,  douche,  medicated,  vapour,  hot 
air,  and  various  hydropathic  packs  and  foments. 

Besides  these,  six  more  private  baths  are  pro- 
vided on  the  gentlemen’s  side,  and  three  on, the 
ladies’,  each  having  access  to  the  swimming- 
baths.  These  will  be  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold,  fresh  and  salt,  water  only. 
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The  gentlemen’s  swimming-bath  is  approached 
by  a spacious  corridor,  8 ft.  wide,  and  has  an 
area  of  water  100  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  dressing- 
boxes  on  two  sides. 

_ The  ladies’  swimming-bath  will  be  fitted  up 
si^larly  to  the  one  just  described.  The  water 
will  be  kept  in  motion  by  jets  round  the  edge, 
and  will  be  made  tepid  by  means  of  steam- 
pipes.  The  depth  will  rary  from  3 ft.  6 in.  to 
6 ft.  6 in. 

Lavatories  and  conveniences,  attendants’ 
rooms,  and  also  a separate  waiting-room  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  provided. 

To  make  the  bathing  establishment  complete, 
a small  Turkish  bath  will  be  attached.  The 
whole  of  the  sea- water  will  be  filtered,  that  for 
tlie  private  baths  being  pumped  up  into  cisterns, 
and  that  for  the  swimming-baths  being  let  in 
and  out  according  to  the  tide. 

The  Aquarium,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
earned  out,  was  placed  in  the  original  scheme  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  site.  It  contains  two 
rows  of  marine  tanks,  eight  in  number  on  either 
side  of  a promenade  20  ft.  wide,  terminating  in 
a circular  end,  with  a fountain  in  the  centre. 
Beyond  this  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a 
grotto,  or  cavern,  space  for  table  aquaria,  and 
twelve  fresh-water  tanks  in  two  corridors,  with 
cloak-rooms,  office  for  curator,  and  room  for 
aquarium  manager. 

_ In  the  centre,  between  the  baths  and  aqua- 
rium, and  accessible  from  both,  it  was  proposed 
to  place  a large  room  65  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with 
refreshment-bars,  &c.,  which  conld  be  fitted  up 
as  a reading-room,  lounge,  billiard,  or  concert 
room,  as  thought  desirable. 

The  architects  engaged  are  Messrs.  Cross, 
Jeffery,  Skiller,  and  Wells. 
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THE  NEW  GENEEAL  POST  OFFICE  AT 
BUENOS  AYRES. 

The  new  Post-office  is  situate  in  the  Plaza, 
25,  de  Mayo,  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  tho 
headquarters  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys  in  former 
times,  before  tho  inhabitants  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  the  old  country. 

Alongside  is  the  old  and  unsightly  National 
Government  House,  erected  long  before  the 
people  or  their  rulers  took  any  interest  in  the 
appearance,  conveniences,  or  comfort  of  their 
structures.  For  some  years  past  a notable 
change  in  this  respect  has  been  gradually  deve- 
loping itself,  and  many  imposing  private  and 
public  buildings  are  now  to  bo  seen  in  and 
aronnd  the  city.  And,  although  the  taste  dia- 
played  is  often  of  a very  questionable  character*, 
and  indicates  too  frequently  a straining  after 
effect,  at  variance  with  all  recognised  architec- 
tural principles,  a more  healthy  tone  seems  to 
be  setting  in  at  last,  and  the  grotesque  vagaries 
of  the  Italian  bricklayers,  hitherto  prevailing, 
are  now  decidedly  on  the  wane. 

The  frontage  of  the  building  forming  the 
subject  of  our  illustration  compi*i8es  50  mHres, 
with  a depth  of  35  metres.  Tho  ground-floor 
contains  all  the  necessary  offices  for  the  receipt, 
delivery,  and  transmission  of  letters,  in  addition 
to  a complete  suite  of  rooms  for  the  telegraph 
department. 

On  the  upper  floor  are  found  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Director-General,  with 
spacious  and  convenient  offices  for  the  very  large 
administrative  staff  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
now  demands,  owing  to  the  Republic  having 
entered  into  the  Berne  Postal  League. 

The  decoration  of  the  interior  is  handsome 
and  effective  ; notably  so  in  the  grand  entrance 
and  staircase  hall,  which  is  embellished  with  a 
bold  allegorical  design  in  sgrafito,— the  first 
example  in  the  counti-y  of  this  style  of  deco 
ration. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  building,  including  all 
tho  neoessai-y  furniture,  amounts  to  four  million 
dollars  paper  currency,  or  about  28,000i.,  which 
contrasts  well  with  the  extravagant  sums  pre- 
viously lavished  on  some  of  the  other  public 
buildings. 

The  architect  of  the  work  throughout  is  Mr. 
Henry  Aberg,  a diploma’d  ex-pupil  of  the 
Stockholm  School  of  Fine  Arts,  whose  designs 
for  a continuation  of  the  same  building  to  re- 
place the  present  unsuitable  Government  House 
was  a feature  amongst  the  Argentine  exhibits 
in  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 


“LA  CAPITANIA  GENERAL  DE  PGERTOS” 
AT  BUENOS  AYRES. 

The  Capitania”  in  Buenos  Ayres  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  the  architect  of  the 
Pos^office,  Mr.  Aberg.  It  forms  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  port  captain-general,  under 
whose  orders  are  all  the  other  ports  of  the 
Republic.  ^ The  duty  of  this  official  is  to  exercise 
a supervision  of  the  river  police  and  pilots,  and 
to  regulate  generally  all  matters  appertaining 
to  shipping  and  kindred  affairs. 

The  building  is  situate  immediately  in  front 
ot  the  passengers’  mole,  and  is,  consequently, 
the  first  and  most  prominent  object  attracting 
attention  on  landing.  It  extends  from  the  beach 
to  the  street  behind,  which  is  on  a higher  level, 
and  here  is  installed  tho  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, immediately  in  front  of  tho  English 
church.  ° 

All  the  offices  requisite  for  such  an  establish- 
ment are  found  conveniently  arranged.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  a large  open  coui*t,  and  tho 
general  quarters  for  tho  sailors  attached  to  the 
department.  Above  are  the  apartments  of  the 
captain-general,  and  rising  from  tho  roof  is  a 
square  signal  tower,  whence  is  obtained  an 
excellent  view  of  the  river  and  the  shipping  in 
the  outer  roads. 

Singular  to  say,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
post  of  captain-general  is  a doctor  in  medicino. 

The  total  cost  of  the  entire  building  is  about 
16,0001. 


THE  BOTAt  GOLD  MEDAL. 


MEDALS  OP  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  last  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  for  session  1877-78  was  held  on  Mon- 
day evening  last  at  Cowduit-street,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  the  secretary,  announced 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Matthew  Thompson,  of  New 
castle-on-Tyne,  Fellow.* 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell  introduced  to  the  presi- 
dent M.  Charles  Lucas,  who  had  been  deputed 
by  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes,  Paris, 
to  represent  that  body  at  the  Conference.  Sir! 
Cockerell  also  read  tho  following  letter:— 

“ Socidtt^  Centrale  des  Architectes 
Fondde  en  1810,  Di'elar^e  d'Utilitd  Publique  en  1805, 
S^ant  a Paris,  Quai  de  I'HorloRc,  No.  23. 

^ Paris,  le  29  Jfui,  18/8. 

-A  Monsieur  Charles  Barry,  President  dc  I’lnstitut 
Royal  des  Architectes  Britanniques. 

Monsieur  et  Honord  President,— La  Socidtd  Centrale  des 
Architectes  dtant  dans  le  ddsir  de  se  faire  reprdsenter  a la 
Cojifdrence  Gdndrale  qui  doit  a’ouTrir  a Londres  le  3 Juin, 
1878,  a ddsiqnd  Monsieur  Charles  Lucas,  Seerdtaire- 
rddacteur  pour  assister  a cettc  Conftrenco  et  lui  en  rendro 
compte. 

Nouayous  prions  done,  Monsieur  et  honord  President, 
de  vouloir  bien  considerer  Monsieur  Charles  Lucas  comme 
Ddldgud  de  la  Socidtd  Centrale,  et  do  lui  eommuniquer,  a 
ce  titre,  tous  les  documents  de  nature  ii  I’aider  dans  sa 
mission. 

Veuillez  agrder,  Monsieur  et  honord  Prdsident,  I’assu- 
rance  do  notre  consideration  de  la  plus  dLstingude. 

Pour  le  Prdsident,  Memhre  de  I'lnstitut, 

Lc  Viee-Prdsident, 

Eduont)  de  Jolt. 

Pour  le  Secrdtaire-priucipal,  le  Seerdtaire-ad joint 
E.  Cebndssox.”  ’ 


The  Obelisk  is  alongside  of  its  destination, 
and  the  removal  of  its  iron  case  is  being  com- 
menced.  We  postpone  particulars,  however,  till 
the  work  is  further  advanced. 


Among  the  recommendations  for  membership 
read,  there  occurred  the  names  of  Mr.  John 
Oldrid  Scott,  who  desired  to  be  admitted  as  a 
Fellow;  Lord  Seaton, who  sought  to  become  an 
Honorary  Associate ; Mr.  Charles  Edward  Barry 
(a  son  of  the  president),  who  desired  to  be 
admitted  as  an  Associate ; and  Mr.  Charles 
Henman,  an  old  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  who 
wished  to  bo  transferred  to  the  class  of  Hono 
rary  Associates. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  balloted 
for  and  duly  elected, viz., — As  Fellows:  Mr. 
Edward  Hughes, f of  Huddersfield ; and  Mr. 
James  Thompson,  of  Glasgow ; as  Honorary 
Associate:  Mr.  John  Glutton,  of  Whitehall-place. 

The  secretary  announced  several  donations  to 
the  library,  including  two  drawings  of  Venice, 
presented  by  tho  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Wight- 
wick.  Thanks  were  accorded  to  tho  donors. 

The  President  also  called  attention  to  a 
number  of  engravings  of  old  city  churches  in 
London,  which  had  been  secured  by  Mr.  Ker- 
shaw,  the  zealous  librarian,  who  was  ever  on 
the  alert  to  make  the  Institute  collection  of 


* Recorded,  with  some  particulars  of  hia  career  in  the 
Builder,  p.  543,  ante.  ’ 

t M mentioned  by  Professor  Donaldson,  Mr.  Huehoa’a 
nomnation  paper  was  signed  by  tho  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
and  IS  probably  the  last  official  document  connected  with 
the  Institute  bearing  hia  signature. 


Prosident,  addressing  Mr.  Waterhouse 
”■  P™”™’  gratification  to  me  that 
^ becomes  my  duty  this  eTening  to  be  the 

medium  of  conveying  to  you  the  outward  symbol 

ot  the  high  esteem  m which  yon  are  held  by 
your  professional  colleagues.  It  is  mmecessa^- 
lor  mo  to  explain  to  yon,  an  old  member  of  this 
institnle,  tho  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Qneen's 
Wd  Medal,  which  has  now  for  many  years 
been  so  graciously  committed  to  onr  body,  and 
as  to  the  aunual  destination  of  which  her 
Majesty  is  always  ready  to  take  our  advice. 
iSo  personal  favour  originates  or  can  confer  this 
honour.  It  is  absolutely  free  and  open  to  those 
and  those  only— -who,  in  tho  opinion  of  their 
colleagues  and  rivals,  merit  it.  This  being  so 
1 can  sympathise  with  and  fully  appreciate  the 
leelmgs  of  pardonable  pride  with  which  you 
will  receive  it.  ^ 

“i  ou  have  this  year  been  chosen  by  your  col- 
leagues here  from  among  many  worthy  men 
and  emment  architects  like  yourself.  The 
Louncil  s recommendation  has  been  ratified  and 
endorsed  by  the  concurrence  and  approval  of 
all  the  members  of  this  Institute,  and  you 
deservedly  find  yourself  one  in  a list  of  eminent 
men  to  whom  this  medal  has  before  been 
accorded.  Their  ranks  have  unhappily  been 
recently  thinned  by  the  death  of  some  of  those 
most  distinguished  amongst  them  in  the  past 
and  present  generation ; but  their  places  will, 
i cannot  doubt,  be  filled  by  those  who,  as  iu 
case,  ate  no  unworthy  successors. 

That  this  is  no  metropolitan  honour,  but  an 
imperial  one,  is  evidenced  by  the  choice  in  you 
ot  a man  who,  beginning  his  practice  in  the 
provinces,- becoming  there  by  his  rare  merit 
distmgmshed  as  an  architect,- has  followed  up 
that  early  promise  by  coming  to  London,  there 
also  to  hold  Ins  oivn  and  increase  his  fame  by 
the  erection  in  the  metropolis  of  buildings  which 
are  worthy  sequels  to  his  provincial  triumphs  in 
such  works  as  the  Assize  Courts,  Owen’s  Col- 
mge,  and,  latterly,  the  magnificent  Town. hall  of 
Manchester.  Hero  in  London  your  fame  may 
well  rest  on  so  successful  a work  as  the  Natural 
History  Museum  promises  to  be  when  it  has 
been  completed  aud  received  its  final  impress 
irom  your  hand. 

I can  well  believe  that  the  well-known 
modesty  of  youi*  disposition  will  shrink  from 
these  references  to  your  title  to  receive  this 
medal,  but  as  president  of  this  Institute  it  is 
my  duty,  even  if  it  were  not  my  pleasure,  to 
record  some  few  of  the  works  which  own  you  as 
their  author.  Besides  those  to  which  I have 
referred  it  is  but  right  to  allude  to  tho  great 
works  done  by  you  at  BaUiol,  Pembroke,  and 
Oaius  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  to  your  great 
hotel  at  Liverpool,  aud  tho  Seamen’s  Orphanage 
m that  city,  to  the  numerous  mansions  of  our 
nobility  to  which  you  have  added  architectural 
beauties,— m all  parts  of  England,— of  which  I 
will  spare  your  susceptibility  tho  detailed  list 
as  they  are  doubtless  well  known  to,  and 
admired  by,  many  now  in  this  room.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  whether  in  municipal,  ecclesiastical, 
or  domestic  works  you  have  fully  shown  your- 
self, in  the  best  of  all  senses,  “A  Master 
Mason.” 

We  in  this  Institute  are  not  alone  in  according 
to  you  well-merited  honour.  It  is  pleasing  to  us 
to  remember  that  this  present  year  has  seen  you 
elected  as  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  we  feel  that  in  your  person  that  body  has 
only  justified  its  own  position  in  professing  to 
be  the  representative  of  all  the  fine  arts  amongst 
winch  we  architects  proudly  claim  that  our  art 
should  be  recognised  to  oven  a larger  extent 
than  is  or  Las  been  the  practice  of  that  rather 
exclusive  body. 

May  yon  live  long  to  enjoy  the  honour  thus 
conferred  upon  you,  and  I hope  I do  not  mis- 
understand  the  ambition  of  a true  architect  if  I 
anticipate  that  this  honour  done  yon  by  your 
compeers  will  be  amongst  those  most  cherished 
by  you,  whatever  higher  or  further  dignities  may 
be  in  stoi'e  for  you. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  who  was  very  cordially 
received,  replied  as  follows  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen, — It  is  somewhat  nnfortnnate  that 
when  one  most  wants  words,  they  are  not  at  his 
command.  I wish  I had  them  to-night,  and  fitting 
words,  to  express  to  you  the  deep  sense  I Lave 
of  the  honour  you  have  done  mo  in  recommend, 
ing  to  her  gracious  Majesty  my  name  as  that  of 
your  chosen  recipient  of  the  gold  medal  this. 
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year.  This  distinguished  honour  has  come  upon 
me  very  unexpectedly.  I have  no  right,  I feel, 
to  criticise  in  any  way  the  award  in  this  case ; 
but,  Mr.  President,  in  the  midst  of  the  flattering 
words  you  have  just  uttered,  you  have  forgotten 
to  mention  one  circumstance  which  I think  I 
shall  not  be  improperly  revealing  “ state  secrets  ” 
in  mentioning  now,  and  that  is,  that  if  one  or 
two  members  of  the  Council, — I speak  for  myself 
as  one, — had  done  their  duty  as  they  ought  to 
have  done,  somebody  else  would  have  been 
making  this  acknowledgment  to  yon  now  (“  No, 
no.”).  I cannot  conceal  from  myself,  gentlemen, 
that  there  ai’e  others  who  have  claims  to  this 
great  honour  far  in  excess  of  my  own.  Of 
course  it  would  be  idle  in  me,  after  the  long 
catalogue  of  my  shortcomings  that  the  President 
has  presented  you  with,  to  pretend  that  I have 
not  had  great  opportunities,  thanks  to  those 
who  have  accorded  to  me  their  generous 
confidence ; but  I confess  it  is  somewhat 
humbling  to  me  to  reflect  that  there  are  others 
who  have  had  fewer  opportunities,  but  who  yet 
have  done  better  work,  who  have  not  yet  had 
their  gold  medal.  These  reflections  have  forced 
themselves  upon  me  repeatedly  since  the  day  I 
heard  of  your  generous  determination  to  award 
me  this  most  distinguished  proof  of  your  regard. 
Many  of  those,  and,  indeed,  I may  say  all  of 
those,  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  high  honour, 
have  been  men  who  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  learning  and  attainments  in  a way  that  I 
can  make  no  approach  to  : they  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  archaeological  knowledge  and 
research  as  well  as  for  their  genius  as  practical 
architects.  I accept  this  medal  at  your  hands 
as  a proof  that  yon  are  willing  to  recognise  one 
who  would  put  in  a plea  for  architecture  to  be 
considered,  on  some  occasions  at  any  rate,  as 
distinct  from  style  or  arcboeology.  1 thank  you, 
in  conclusion,  most  heartily.  You  have  given 
me  a possession  which  will  always  bo  amongst 
the  most  precious  that  I can  possibly  have,  and 
it  will  not  only  be  felt  so  by  me,  but  by  all  my 
descendants  as  long  as  I have  any.  (Mr.  Water- 
house  was  repeatedly  cheered  during  his 
speech). 

OTHER  MEDALS  AND  PRIZE.S. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  distribute 
the  other  medals  and  prizes  offered  by  or  through 
the  Institute,  the  recipients  being  warmly 
applauded.  Mr.  Barry  said : — It  is  now  my 
pleasure  to  aware  the  prizes  which  have  been 
gained  in  the  various  competitions  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  year  -within  the 
walls  of  the  Institute.  The  Soane  Medallion* 
has  been  worthily  gained  this  year,  in  a contest 
between  more  than  the  usual  number  of  com- 
petitors, by  Mr.  H.  M.  Robinson,  who  is  unfor- 
tunately ill  and  unable  to  be  here  to  receive  it. 
The  secretary,  in  transmitting  it,  will,  I am  sure, 
convey  to  him  that  appreciation  of  his  merit 
which  you  would  have  manifested  by  your 
applause  had  Mr.  Robinson  himself  been  here. 
The  Tite  Prize  of  301,  which  was  not  awarded 
last  year,  has  this  year  been  gained,  and  fully 
gained,  by  Mr.  Henry  Tanner.  I have  much 
pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  Tanner  with  this 
prize.  The  name  of  it  brings  back  to  our 
memories  one  of  the  most  practical  architects 
who  ever  lived,  but  who  has  now  passed  away. 
He  who  gains  this  prize  must  needs  be  a prac- 
tical rnn.n  himself.  The  Qrissell  Qold  Medal  has 
been  gained  by  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis.  This  prize 
was  founded  by  a very  hard-working  and  suc- 
cessful man,  and  I hope  Mr.  Lewis  will  be  like 
him.  An  extra  prize,  a Medal  of  Merit,  in  the 
same  competition,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Martin  Brooks,  whose  father  is  well  known  in 
this  room  as  a very  old  and  esteemed  member  of 
ours,  and  it  must  be  a pleasure  to  him,  as  it  is 
to  ns,  to  see  one  of  his  eons  coming  forward  thus 
early  and  gaining  one  of  our  prizes.  The 
iMtitute  Medal  and  51.  Ss.  have  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  G.  H.  Shackell.  This  is  the  first  prize 
Mr.  Shackell  has  gained  here  : I trust  it  will  not 
be  the  last.  An  extra  prize,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Medal  oj  Merit,  has  been  awarded  in  the  same 
competition  to  Mr.  Fred.  Pinches,  who  is,  un- 
fortunately,  not  here  to  receive  it.  A second 
extra  prize,  in  the  form  of  a Certificate  of 
Sonourahle  Mention,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
B.  Priestly  Shires.  This  is  the  third  prize  in 
the  competition : Mr.  Shires  will,  I hope,  let  it 
lead  to  the  first.  The  Pugin  Travelling  Stude7iU 
ship,  which  always  attracts  a great  many  com- 
petitors, has  been  gained  this  year  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Browne.  I am  sorry  Mr.  Browne  is  not  here,  as 


I should  have  liked  to  introduce  him  to  you.  I 
am  sure  he  will  in  future  days  be  known  to  many 
of  us  Ha  has,  as  I have  already  announced, 
gained  the  Pugin  Studentship  this  year,  and 
gained  it  very  worthily.  The  competition  for 
the  studentship  always  seems  to  be  very  attrac- 
tive, and  results  in  the  production  of  some 
excellent  drawings.  This  was  peculiarly  the 
case  this  year ; in  fact,  there  has  been  so  much 
excellent  work  submitted  that  there  was  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to 
award  extra  prizes.  The  generosity  of  an  old 
and  respected  member  of  the  Institute,  now, 
alas!  deceased  (Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe),  enabled 
them  to  award  as  an  extra  prize  the  Sharpe 
Prize  of  101.,  which  has  been  gained  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Millard.  It  is  offered  in  the  shape  of 
books,  which  will  enable  Mr.  Millard  to  proceed 
with  the  studies  which  he  has  so  successfully 
entered  upon.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Council 
felt  that  a second  extra  prize,  in  the  form  of  a 
Medal  of  Merit,  was  due  to  Mr.  Sydney  Vacher, 
who  was  only  third  on  the  list  because  there 
were  a first  and  second.  With  this  pleasing 
ceremony  we  conclude  the  ordinary  business  of 
our  session, — a session  which  has  been  one  of 
some  degree  of  labour  and  trial,  but  one  fraught 
with  a great  deal  of  happiness  to  many  of  us. 

The  General  Conference  of  Architects  then 
commenced  its  deliberations.  We  give  elsewhere 
a copious  report  of  the  first  four  days  proceed- 
ings, as  also  of  the  Institute  Dinner,  which 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening. 


MYCENHU. 


♦ With  thosum  of  SOL,  added  under  the  usual  conditions 
of  Continental  study. 


On  the  29th  ult.,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr. 
William  Simpson  read  a paper  on  “ Mycenm, 
Troy,  and  Ephesus,”  illustrated  by  a large 
number  of  his  own  capital  drawings  and 
sketches.  It  will  be  found  in  the  journal  of  the 
Society,  where  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  questions  raised  by  Dr.  Scliliemann  will 
doubtless  seek  it.  We  print  a portion  of  Mr. 
Simpson’s  observations  on  Mycenm  : — 

Mycenae  was,  according  to  the  story,  the 
capital  of  King  Agamemnon,  who  commanded 
the  Greeks  in  the  expedition  to  Troy.  It  is 
almost  bidden  in  a corner  of  the  plain  of  Argos, 
where  it  is  situated  in  a ravine  between  two 
prominent  hills.  Portions  of  the  old  walls  form- 
ing the  Acropolis  are  still  standing.  Some  parts 
of  them  are  yet  good,  and  in  such  condition  that 
they  might  be  useful  for  defence  in  the  present 
day.  Without  the  walls  are  the  remains  of 
some  tombs,  and  a fragment  of  an  old  Cyclo- 
pean bridge ; and  that  may  be  said  to  be  all 
that  has  been  left  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Argos.  It  is  not  much,  but  when  time  is  con- 
sidered, we  may  marvel  that  even  this  much 
has  been  left  to  us.  According  to  the  usually 
accepted  history,  Mycenm  was  destroyed  in  the 
year  B.C.  468,  and  the  place  was  supposed  to 
have  been  deserted  at  that  time,  and  to  have 
remained  so  ever  since.  The  absence  of  popula- 
tion may  perhaps  explain  why  it  has  with- 
stood  the  ravages  of  so  many  years;  to  this 
may  be  added  the  lucky  circumstance  that 
there  was  also  no  town  close  at  band  to  use  the 
old  walls  as  a convenient  quarry.  The  place 
seems  at  a very  early  date  to  have  dropped  out 
of  history,  and  to  have  been  lost,  or,  at  least, 
forgotten  ; to  these  causes,  perhaps,  we  owe  the 
existence  of  some  most  interesting  specimens  of 
early  building,  and  the  safe  preservation  of  the 
oldest  specimen  of  sculpture  in  Greece,  that  is, 
the  lions  over  the  gate  of  the  Acropolis.  This 
obscurity  in  which  Mycenas  was  shrouded  can 
be  evideneed  by  what  Strabo  says,  for  he  states 
that  it  had  been  razed  by  the  Argives,  and  that 
in  his  time  not  a trace  of  the  city  was  to  be 
seen  (lib.  vii.,  c.  iv.,  ilO).  The  out-of-the-way 
corner  in  which  tWs  old  city]  stands,  may 
explain  why  so  little  was  known  of  it,  and  will 
account  for  Strabo  not  finding  the  spot,  or  it 
may  lead  ns  to  understand  why  those  whose 
information  he  had  trusted  chanced  to  be  un- 
conscious that  the  old  Cyclopean  walls  were 
still  visible. 

A century  and  a half  later,  Pausanias  seems 
to  have  had  more  success  in  seeking  for  the 
capital  of  Agamemnon,  and  his  description  of  it 
is  BO  exact  that  we  may  assume  he  visited  the 
spot  and  saw  it  with  his  own  eyes.  As  this 
author  writes  with  all  the  minuteness  of  an 
inventory,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  his  words. 
He  says, — 

^ “Among  other  parts,  however,  of  the  enclosure  which 
still  remains,  a gate  is  perceived  with  lions  standing  on  it, 
and  they  report  that  these  were  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes, 
who  also  made  for  Breetus  the  wall  in  Tiryns.  But  among 


the  ruins  of  Mycence  there  is  a fountain,  called  Persea.  anil 
subterraneous  habicatious  of  Atreua  and  has  sons,  in  which 
they  deposited  tbeir  treasures.  There  is  also  a sepulchre 
of  Atreua,  and  of  aU  those  who,  returning  from  Troy  vnth 
AEamemiioii,  were  slain  at  a banquet  by  .ffigistheus.  L or 
there  is  a dispute  between  the  Lacedarnouians,  who  lubabit 
Amvcla?  and  the  Mycenreans,  concerning  the  sepulchre  of 
Casaaudra.  There  is  also  a tomb  here  of  Aganieimion,  and 
of  his  charioteer,  Eurymedon,  and  one  sepulchre  m com- 
mon of  Teledamus  and  Pelops,  who,  as  they  report,  were 
twins,  and  the  ofi’spring  of  Casaaudra,  and  who,  while  they 
were  infants,  were  slain  by  ^gistheus  at  the  tomb  of  their 
unreuts.  There  is  likewise  a sepulchre  of  Electra,  for  she 

was  giveu  by  Orestes  in  marriage  to  Pyladcs,  from  whom, 

aocordine  to  HeUauicus,  she  bore  two  sons,  Medon  and 
Strophius.  But  Clytemneatra  and  .^gistheua  are  buned 
ut  a little  diatanco  from  the  waUa  ; for  they  were  not 
thought  worthy  of  burial  within  the  walls,  wherc_  Agamem- 
non and  those  that  fell  ivith  him  were  interred.’  (lib.  u,, 
c.  ivi.) 

Althougb  these  -words  -were  written  over  seven- 
teen centuries  ago,  in  the  main  they  give  a fair 
account  of  the  place  as  it  exists  at  this  moment. 

The  princi|jal  part  of  the  walls  are  of  the 
most  primitive  style  of  Cyclopean  masonry ; 
that  is,  of  large  and  seemingly  unhewn  stones, 
without  mortar  or  cemeut  of  any  kind.  Where 
such  rough  stones  leave  wide  spaces  between, 
these  openings  are  filled  up  with  smaller 
stones 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  by  way  or 
explanation  of  these  two  lions  and  the  pillar, 
but  as  yet  no  definite  conclusion  has  been 
arrived  at.  One  theory  is  that  the  pillar  was  a 
lymbol  which  had  reference  to  the  Persian  solar 
worship, — another  conjecture  made  the  pillar 
sacred  to  Apollo  under  the  title  of  Agyieus,  in 
which  character  Apollo  was  the  guardian  of 
streets  and  public  places,  and  that  he  would 
thus  bo  the  appropriate  deity  of  gates  and  ves- 
tibules. I will  give  a quotation  from  the 
“Iphigenia  iu  Tauris,”  which  we  may  suppose 
is  an  authority  on  matters  of  this  kind.  It  is 
Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  ^Agamemnon,  who 
speaks.  She  says: — 

“ Methought,  that  hai-ing  changed  thia  barb’rous  land 
For  my  dear  native  Argos,  there  once  more 
I dwelt  and  slept  amid  my  virgin  train ; 

When,  lo  ! a sudden  earthquake  shook  the  ground: 

I from  the  tott'ring  chamber  frighted 
And  where  I stood  aloof,  methought,  beheld 
The  battlements  disjointed,  and  the  roof 
From  its  aerial  height  come  tumbling  down. 

One  only  pillar,  as  it  seem’d,  remain'd 
Of  all  my  father's  house  ; whose  eamtal 
Was  withldisheveU'd  golden  tresseshung, 

And,  stranger  yet,  with  human  speech  endow  d. 
This’pillar,  reverently  acting  then, 

The  duties  of  the  function  hcre  enjoin’d  me, 

I purified  with  water,  as  ordain'd 

For  sacrifice,  and  as  I wash'd,  I wept.’’ — v.  H. 

This  only  pillar  she  identifies  with  her  brother 
Orestes,  and  a few  lines  further  on  she  adds  : — 
“ For  sons  are  pillars  of  a family.”  As  repre- 
soutiug  the  son,  the  pillar  is  thus  a symbol  of 
the  continuation  of  the  family,  and  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  house.  To  this  Iphigenia  adds 
another  function,  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  involved  nature  of  ancient  symbolism.  She, 
believing  that  her  brother  was  dead,  pnrified 
the  pillar  with  water,  as  ordained  for  sacrifice, 
thus  making  it  a funeral  stele,  or  altar.  The 
lions,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  would  thus 
become  the  guardians  of  this  sacred  columu, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  would  be  the 
guardians  of  the  gate,  and  of  the  house  of 
Pelops.  It  would  bo  cui-ious  if  the  lions  at 
church  doors,  which  were  common  about  the 
twelfth  century  in  Italy,  could  be  traced  back 
to  this  auciest  example  at  Mycenm.  The  gate, 
as  a seat  of  justice,  is  most  ancient,  and  thq 
church-door  became  a place,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  where  decrees  were  published  ; the  lions 
were  such  a recognised  feature  of  the  door,  that 
many  of  the  proclamations  and  documents 
began  with  the  formula  of  “Inter  Leones."  (De 
Canmont,  p.  168.) 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  origin 
of  the  style  of  sculpture  on  this  slab.  Up  to  the 
present,  scarce  even  a guess  can  be  made  as  to 
the  date  which  ought  to  he  assigned  to  it.  The 
art  upon  it  is  good, — so  good  that  it  implies 
progress  and  a considerable  period  of  time  to 
roach  the  condition  of  culture  necessary  to  pro- 
duce such  work.  It  stands  alone,  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  specimens  of  art  in 
Greece.  We  have  no  other  works  which  could 
be  pointed  to  as  the  steps  leading  to  the  state 
of  development  indicated  in  the  high  finish  of 
these  lions.  They  seem  to  belong  to  a different 
school  from  that  of  the  later  Greek  art.  The 
problem  has  been  as  to  where  the  influence 
which  produced  this  style  came  from.  The 
usual  explanation  lias  been  that  of  an  Asiatic 
contact.  This  theory,  of  course,  involves  the 
still  broader  theory  that  the  first  influence 
which  gave  birth  to  Hellenic  art  came  from 
Asia.  The  strong  resemblance  in  the  style  of 
art  on  these  lions  at  Mycena)  and  the  sculptures 
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from  Nineveh,  has  naturally  led  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  style  came  originally  from  the 
valley  of  the  Euphratoa.  Or  it  may  have  been 
in  some  allied  school  which  flourished  in  Phos- 
nicia,  for  we  know  from  Homer  that  Sidonian 
art  was,  at  an  early  period,  much  valued  by  the 
Greeks.  From  the  most  remote  period  there 
was  a constant  communication  between  Greece 
and  the  north-west  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
this  link  would  also  explain  how  art-knowledge, 
or  even  the  artists  themselves,  might  be  trans- 
ported from  the  one  region  to  the  other.  The 
story  of  Pelops  coming  from  Lydia,  and  being 
able  to  give  his  name  to  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesus, may  be  partly,  or  even  wholly,  mythical ; 
and  yet  the  probability  is,  that  some  migration  of 
power,  orof  race,  took  place,  and  with  it  would, '.no 
doubt,  be  carried  whatever  superiority  in  art  the 
invading  race  may  have  chanced  to  possess.  The 
Greek  authorities  seem  also  to  favour  this  idea. 
Pausanias  states, — and  wo  may  suppose  that  he 
gives  the  explanation  which  was  current  at  his 
time, — that  the  gate  and  the  lions  upon  it  were 
the  work  of  the  Cyclops,  “ who  also  made  for 
Prcetus  the  wall  in  Tiryns.”  Now,  Prcotus, 
according  to  the  story,  had  been  for  some  time 
an  exile  from  the  Peloponnesus,  at  the  court  of 
lobates,  the  king  of  Lycia,  and  from  Strabo  we 
learn  that  tlio  Cyclopes  came  from  Lycia.  Thus 
far  there  seems  to  be  an  agreement  in  the  tra- 
dition as  to  tho  direction  from  which  these 
workmen  came.  When  wo  ask  as  to  who  or 
what  these  Cyclopes  were,  nothing  like  a satis- 
factory answer  can  bo  derived  from  the  allu- 
sions to  them  which  we  find  in  the  Greek 
authors.  According  to  Strabo,  there  were  seven 
of  them,  and  they  wore  called  Gasterocheires, 
or  “hands  and  stomachs,’’  because  they  sub- 
sisted by  means  of  their  art.  These  Cyclopes 
from  Asia  seem  a very  different  race  from 
those  described  as  belonging  to  Sicily,  who 
liad  only  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  their 
foreheads.  Tlie  only  point  of  resemblance  be- 
tween them  was,  that  both  were  connected  with 
labour  and  with  art.  Those  of  Sicily  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  assistants  of  Vulcan,  and  were, 
of  course,  metal-workers,  whilst  the  Cyclopes  of 
Asia  were  stono-buildcrs.  As  the  stone  age 
dates  before  that  of  bronze,  we  may  assume  it 
as  probable  that  tho  Asiatic  Cyclopes  belonged 
to  a more  primitive  period.  The  questions  con- 
nected with  these  ancient  art-workmen  are  very 
important,  and  are  very  tempting  to  go  further 
into  in  a paper  for  a society  such  as  tho  Society 
of  Arts,  but  I must  limit  my  remarks,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  subject 

It  was  just  within  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  and 
close  to  tho  outer  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  where 
Dr.  Schliemann  made  his  excavations.  Here  ho 
came  upon  tho  five  tombs, — a sixth  has  since 
been  discovered  by  il.  Stamataki, — which  yielded 
such  a harvest  of  golden  treasures.  Instantly 
on  discovering  these  tombs,  Dr.  Schliemann 
declared  to  tho  world  that  he  had  found  the 
graves  of  Agamemnon  and  of  those  killed  with 
him,  by  iEgistheus,  on  their  return  from  Troy. 
The  value  of  this  declaration  may  be  estimated 
when  it  is  known  that  our  best  arohmological 
authorities  on  such  matters,  both  here  and  on 
the  Continent,  cannot  agree  as  to  the  probable 
date  of  the  objects  which  have  been  found ; and 
I may  add,  that  there  is  a very  wide  interval  of 
time  implied  in  this  uncertainty  by  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  suggested.  The  few 
sculptured  stones  which  were  brought  to  light 
most  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  same  style 
of  art  as  that  on  the  Gate  of  the  Lions.  The 
work  on  the  lions  is  good,  and  the  men  who 
produced  them  are  fully  entitled  to  be  called 
artists  ; but  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  that  term 
to  apply  it  to  those  who  executed  the  ornaments 
and  figures  on  the  stones  lately  found  in  the 
excavations  of  Mycenm.  Whether  they  belong 
to  a primitive  period,  and  were  the  early  efforts 
of  art,  or  that  they  indicate  a deterioration  in 
taste,  and  ought  to  have  a late  date  assigned  to 
them,  is  one  of  tho  questions  at  issue ; and, 
unfortunately,  the  materials  necessary  to  guide 
us  in  giving  a judgment  on  such  a point  are  as 
yet  rather  scanty. 

Ono  very  remarkable  monument  was  un- 
covered in  these  excavations,  and  it  might  bo 
said  that  every  feature  connected  with  it  was 
new  to  the  student  of  Greek  archmology.  On 
this  account  it  was  rather  a puzzle  to  explain  its 
purpose.  When  fully  laid  bare,  it  presented 
much  the  appearance  of  being  what  we  under- 
stand by  a Druidic  circle.  A close  inspection 
showed  that  the  slabs  had  been  wrought,  and 
that  thoy  were  carefully  fitted  to  each  other  j 
round  a portion  of  the  circle  a second  circle  of 


slabs  was  still  standing ; this  second  circle  was 
concentric  with  the  first,  and  only  about  3 ft. 
apart  j at  one  place  there  remained  a few  slabs, 
which  formed  a covering  between  tho  two 
circles.  These  horizontal  slabs  were  mortised 
into  the  perpendiculars.  That  these  covering 
slabs  were  originally  all  round  the  circle 
was  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  the 
mortises  on  many  of  the  upright  slabs. 
These  were  distinctly  visible,  and  the 
conclusion  which  had  to  be  formed  from 
this  was,  that  when  the  structure  was  complete, 
it  must  have  formed  a circular  ledge  or  seat. 
It  was  nearly  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
suggested  the  idea  of  an  arena,  or  place  for 
some  public  performance.  At  the  point  of  the 
circle  nearest  to  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  tho 
enfcrancoto  this  enclosure  still  remains. 

It  was  while  sketching  on  the  spot  that  I was 
able  thus  to  realise  what  the  place  had  been  at 
first,  and  recalling  the  description  of  the  Shield 
of  Acliilles,  where  there  is  a crowded  assembly, 
and  tho  trial  of  a case  is  going,  tho  poet  says, 
that  “tho  eldoi'B  sat  upon  polished  stones,  in  a 
sacred  circle”  (Iliad,  lib.  xviii.,  v.  503).  The 
word  rendered  “polished”  might  also  be  given  as 
“smoothed,”  or  “worked,”  as  applied  to  tho 
stones;  and  thus  we  have  a Homeric  description 
which  agrees  perfectly  with  this  discovery  at 
Mycenm.  On  sending  homo  my  sketches  to  the 
llluitrated  London  News  of  the  spot,  I suggested 
this  explanation  of  it,  and  in  addition  to  the 
account  in  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  I added  a re- 
ference to  the  Agora  of  the  Phrocians  (Odyssey, 
vi.,  V.  265),  which  is  also  described  as  being 
round  in  form.  Additional  references  have  been 
made  by  others  as  to  the  circular  character  of 
ancient  Greek  Agoras,  and  this  theory  is  now 
that  which  is  generally  accepted  in  regard  to 
this  monument. 

It  would  be  a very  important  point  if  it  could 
be  determined  whether  tho  Agora  was  appointed 
at  this  spot  after  the  tombs,  or  if  the  important 
personages  had  been  buried  there  as  a mark  of 
honour.  Instances  of  Agoras,  with  tombs  and 
monumental  shrines  witliin  them,  did  exist. 
Pausanias  mentions  that  among  the  Megarenses 
there  is  a senate  in  the  place  which  was  said  to 
be  the  sepulchre  of  Timalcus  (lib.  i.,  42).  He , 
also  states  that  these  same  people  built  their 
place  of  consultation  “in  such  a manner  that 
the  sepulchre  of  heroes  might  be  contained 
within  its  ambit”  (lib.  ix.,  43).  In  the  city  of 
Elma  he  also  mentions  a stone  sepulchre,  and 
states  that  it  “ is  in  that  part  of  the  forum  which 
is  in  tho  open  air”  (lib.  ix.,  5).  Themistocles 
died  at  Magnesia,  where  ho  was  buried,  and 
according  to  Plutarch  a very  handsome  monu- 
ment  was  erected  to  him,  “ which  still  remains 
in  the  market-place.”  Herodotus  states  that 
“ there  was,  and  still  is,  a shrine  dedicated  to 
Adraatus,  son  of  Talaus,  in  the  very  forum  of 
the  Sicyoniaus  ” (v.  67).  In  the  Agora  of 
Corinth,  according  to  Zenophon,  there  was  the 
sepnlchre  of  Euphron.  Some  of  these  instances 
seem  to  imply  that  tho  place  of  public  assembly 
was  arranged  so  that  the  ashes  of  the  heroes 
who  were  buried  there  would  give  a sanctity  to 
the  place.  The  circle  of  stones  upon  which  the 
elders  sat,  as  described  on  the  Shield  of  Achilles, 
is  called  a “ Sacred  Circle,”  which  confirms  this 
idea.  Where  persons  of  distinction  have  been 
interred  in  an  Agora,  or  had  a sepulchral  monu- 
ment  raised  to  them,  it  has  evidently  been  done 
as  a mark  of  high  honour.  Hence,  in  whatever 
way  we  may  interpret  the  graves  discovered  in 
the  Agora  of  Mycenm,  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
accept  tho  theory  that  they  were  individuals  of 
high  repute,  and  that  they  must  have  been  held 
in  considerable  honour  by  tho  inhabitants  of  tho 
place.  The  amount  of  golden  objects  found 
with  the  bodies,  the  value  of  which  has  been 
estimated  as  equal  to  5,000  British  sovereigns, 
becomes  another  evidence  in  confirmation  of 
this. 

There  is  another  class  of  monument  at  My- 
cena)  which  I consider  to  be  of  great  importance, 
as  bearing  not  only  on  the  archceology  of  that 
place,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  whole  question 
of  the  origin  of  Greek  art  or  architecture. 
These  are  the  so-called  Treasuries,  of  which 
there  are  two  almost  perfect  specimens  at  My- 
cenre,  and  a number  of  smaller  and  ruder 
examples  as  well.  There  are  others  in  various 
parts  of  Greece,  one  of  the  best  known  amongst 
these  being  the  Treasury  of  Minyas,  at  Orcho- 
menus.  Still,  none  of  these  are  in  such  good 
preservation  as  that  of  the  so-called  Treasury  of 
Atreus.  It  is  a splendid  dome  of  wrought  rec- 
tangular stones,  about  50  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
about  the  same  in  height.  The  stones  are  laid 


in  courses  horizontally,  and  not  arranged  on  the 
principle  of  tho  arch,  this  being  the  primitive 
mode  of  construction  for  domes  nearly  all  over 
the  East.  The  stones  of  this  dome  are  not 
large,  but  the  entrance  is  formed  with  two  very 
large  blocks,  which  do  duty  as  lintels.  One  of 
these,  the  inner  one,  is  27  ft.  long,  17  ft.  wide, 
and  3 ft.  9 in.  thick.  The  second  block  is  not 
so  large  as  this,  but  still  is  an  enormous  mass  of 
stone.  Strong  as  these  blocks  are,  the  builders 
here  again  give  us  an  illustration  of  the  care 
with  which  they  did  their  work,  for  over  these 
huge  lintels  they  have  left  a triangular  opening 
similar  to  that  at  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  so  as 
to  relieve  them  from  the  weight  of  what  was 
above,  thus  identifying  the  two  structures  as 
belonging  to  the  same  school  of  architecture. 

In  speaking  of  this  monument  I have  used  the 
term  “so-called  Treasury,”  and  I have  done 
this  because  I dissent  entirely  as  to  the  character 
which  is  thus  implied  by  the  name.  I had  been 
familiar  with  the  structure  before  my  visit  to 
Mycenco  from  the  usual  representations  of  it  in 
architectural  works,  but  I had  never  thought 
seriously  as  to  its  purpose.  An  inspection  of  a 
building  on  the  spot  loads  to  a more  intimate 
knowledge,  and  tho  mind  at  tho  same  time 
generally  demands  an  answer  to  such  questions 
as  the  why  and  tho  wherefore.  A very  few 
minutes’  inspection  was  enough  to  satisfy  me 
that  this  monument  was  an  ancient  tomb,  and  I 
see  no  reason  yet  to  alter  that  judgment.  Tho 
influence  which  led  me  to  this  conclusion  was 
that  I felt  myself  forced  to  accept  the  fact  that 
it  belonged  to  that  class  of  ancient  monuments 
which  are  described  as  “chambered  tumuli.” 
It  BO  happens  that  I have  seen  and  made  di*aw- 
ings  of  a good  many  of  these  monuments  in 
varions  parts  of  the  world,  from  our  own  pre- 
historic burial  mounds  even  as  far  as  the  old 
tombs  of  the  Myug  dynasty  near  the  great  wall 
of  China.  Within  tins  very  wide  geograpliical 
space  there  are  some  considerable  differences  in 
the  ancient  places  of  sepnlture,  still  there  are 
some  marked  features  which  are  common  to  a 
large  class  of  them,  and  these  features  are  to  be 
found  in  tho  Mycenm  examples.  The  so-called 
Treasury  of  Atreus  being  formed  into  tho  side  of  a 
hill,  its  character  of  being  a tumulus  is  not  at  first 
apparent,  still  wo  can  yet  see  that  the  earth  has 
been  heaped  up  over  the  top  of  the  dome,  just 
sufficient  to  tell.ns  that  it  isaheaped-up  mound. 
All  doubt  is  removed  by  the  character  of  tho 
third  and  fourth  so-called  treasuries,  which  ai'e 
not  dug  out  of  a hill  side,  and  when  they  were 
constructed  must  have  stood  up  as  distinct 
mounds.  That  these  structures  were  not 
treasuries,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that  word, 
can  be  made  very  evident.  Had  Atreus,  or  any 
other  king  of  “ rich  Mycenae,”  ever  made  for 
himself  buildings  in  which  to  deposit  hia 
wealth,  he  would  have  made  such  places 
within  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis.  Security 
would  have  been  the  first  consideration,  and 
that  such  was  not  the  purpose  of  those  who 
constructed  these  so-called  treasuries  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  thoy  are  not  within  tho  old 
Cyclopean  walls  of  the  stronghold.  This  entirely 
precludes  the  notion  that  their  object  was  the 
keeping  of  valuables.  As  they  cannot  have 
been  treasuries,  we  have  necessarily  to  fall  back 
on  their  character  of  being  tombs.  Here  only 
can  we  fiud  safe  footing,  for  we  can  explain  that 
it  was  owing  to  their  being  tombs  that  they 
derived  tho  reputation  of  being  treasuries.  All 
over  the  East  every  large  and  important  tomb 
was  looked  upon  in  the  past,  and  is  so  con- 
sidered down  oven  to  the  present  moment,  as 
being  the  depository  of  wealth.  The  pyramids 
of  Egypt  have  always  been  supposed  to  contain 
immense  treasures.  The  great  mounds  of  the 
Bin  Tepc,  near  Sardis,  are  also  supposed  by  the 
people  in  the  region  to  contain  unheard -of 
wealth,  which  will  yet  be  found  when  these  old 
burial  heaps  are  opened.  Thus  it  is  easy  to 
explain  why  these  ancient  places  of  sepulture 
have  attached  to  them  tho  name  of  “ Treasu- 
ries.” 

1 think  it  is  important  to  realise  the  true 
character  of  these/emains,  for  Dr.  Schliemann 
has,  in  his  work  lately  published,  entirely 
ignored  their  claim  to  be  considered  tombs. 
Accepting  them  in  this  light,  I think  that  the 
next  conclusion  must  be  that  these  are  the 
tombs  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  the  quotation 
which  has  already  been  given.  It  will  now  be 
understood  why  Dr.  Schliemann  refuses  to  admit 
the  sepulchral  character  of  these  monuments, 
for  he  claims  that  the  tombs  discovered  by  him 
in  the  Acropolis  are  those  mentioned  by  that 
author.  Tho  probabilities  against  his  theory 
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are  supplied  by  himself.  In  his  work  on 
Mycenm,  at  p.  102,  he  asserts  in  a very  positive 
manner  that  he  has  found  the  sepulchres  as 
described  by  Pausanias,  yet  he  is  forced  to  con- 
fess that  the  tombs  which  he  has  lately  exca- 
vated, as  well  as  what  he  calls  the  tombstones 
above,  could  not  have  been  seen  by  Pausanias, 
for  “ when  he  (Pausanias)  visited  Mycenm, 
about  170  A.D.,  all  the  sepulchral  monuments 
had  for  ages  been  covered  by  a layer  of  pre- 
historic ddbris,  from  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  thick,  on 
which  an  Hellenic  city  had  been  built,  and  had 
again  been  abandoned  about  four  centuries 
before  his  time,  after  having  added  a layer  of 
Hellenic  ruins,  3 ft.  thick,  to  the  deep  strata  of 
pre-historic  remains.  Tlius,  he  could  only  have 
known  of  the  existence  of  these  sepnlchres  by 
tradition.”  The  statement  in  this  last  sentence 
being  given  without  any  reason  to  support  it, 
it  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  proba- 
bility of  a tradition  lasting  for  so  many  centuries, 
and  coming  down  from  a pre-historic  ago  after 
all  outward  trace  of  the  grave  have  disappeared 
beneath  so  many  layers  of  rubbish,  does  not 
commend  itself  to  our  minds.  Neither  does  it 
commend  itself  as  agi-eeing  with  the  words  of 
Pausanias,  who  makes  no  allusion  to  any  tradi- 
tion,  but  speaks  of  the  tombs  as  existing,  and 
refers  to  them  in  the  same  terms  as  ho  does  to 
the  wall  and  the  Gate  of  the  Lions ; hence,  wo 
may  suppose  that  ho  saw  them  on  his  visit. 

There  i.s  one  very  important  point  which  I 
wish  I could  do  justice  to  in  this  paper,  but  I 
can  only  allude  to  it,  and  that  is,  that  the.so  so- 
called  treasuries  aud  the  Gate  of  tho  Lions 
belong  to  a style  of  architecture  entirely 
different  from  that  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  Greek.  The  term  Pelaagic  has 
boon  applied  to  all  early  Hellenic  remains  ; but 
the  word,  like  many  others,  is  a doubtful  one, 
particularly  as  we  do  not  as  yet  know  from 
what  source  the  influence  came,  nor  are  we 
quite  certain  of  the  race  who  first  prodneed  it. 
This  much  wo  may  safely  say,  that  it  is  older 
tlian  the  style  which  -we  associate  with  the  idea 
of  Classic  Greek.  We  can  also  say  that  this 
style  had  an  entirely  different  origin  from  that 
of  tho  later  Greek.  The  Greek  temple  is  an 
imitation,  in  stone  or  marble,  of  a pre-existing 
wooden  type.  Tho  Mycenaj  remains  have  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  a wooden  origin.  The 
style  began  from  the  first  with  stone,  and  with 
the  placing  of  one  atone  on  the  top  of  another. 
Most  probably  the  rude  Cyclopian  walls  were 
the  first  efforts  at  it.  The  third  and  fourth 
treasuries  arc  very  primitive  attempts;  in  fact, 
they  are  more  like  the  dolmens  of  our  own 
Druidic  monuments  than  anything  else.  In 
them  wo  can  see  tho  rude  beginnings  of  tho 
stylo  which  led  ultimately  to  such  a splendid 
monument  as  the  so-called  Treasni’y  of  Atreus. 
Its  substantial  masonry  baa  endured  through  a 
long  course  of  ages,  showing  the  careful  work 
of  its  builders.  It  was  all  covered  within  with 
bronze.  Tho  holes  of  the  bronze  nails  are  still 
visible.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  one  or 
two  fragments  of  marble,  with  ornament  upon 
them,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  part  of 
the  ornamental  incrustation  which  was  originally 
over  the  whole  of  the  doorway,  and  of  which 
Professor  Donaldson'  made  a restoration  over 
thirty  years  ago. 

I have  identified  the  style  of  architecture  of 
these  monuments  with  that  of  tho  Gate  of  the 
Lions.  The  supposition  that  the  builders  of 
these  last  came  from  Asia  Minor  has  to  depend 
upon  what  is  little  better  than  traditional 
evidence,  bnt  this  evidence  finds  support  in  the 
following  quotations  from  Athenmus,  which 
bears  on  the  original  constructors  of  these 
tumnli.  He  says,  ” You  can  see  everywhere  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  but  especially  in  Lacedtemon, 
very  large  mounds  which  they  call  the  tombs  of 
the  Phrygians,  who  came  with  Pelops”  (xiv.  12). 
Athenmus  is  a late  author ; still,  whatever  value 
this  statement  may  have,  it  goes  so  far  to  prove 
that  those  who  introduced  these  mounds  into 
Greece  were  the  same  as  the  Cyclopes,  whoever 
they  may  have  been ; and  it  is  also  evidence 
that  these  mounds  were  not  treasuries,  but  were 
tombs,  as  I have  endeavoured  to  explain  them. 
It  may  be  added  that  iEschylus  describes  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon  as  “ the  mound  of  his 
sepulchre”  (“  Choephori,”  v.  4).  Sophocles  does 
the  same.  Ho  makes  Electra  say,  “ For  when  I 
came  to  my  father's  ancient  tomb,  I see  from 
the  top  of  the  mound,”  Ac.  (“  Electra,”  894). 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
attribution  of  the  indisputable  tombs  found  by 
him  is  much  damaged  by  the  foregoing.  It  is 
right  to  add  that  Mi-.  Simpson’s  objections  as  to 


Dr.  Schliemann’a  identification  of  the  Homeric 
” Ilium  ” are  stated  with  much  less  qualification 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Mycenaean  tombs. 
Novertholeas,  ho  is  obliged  to  add, — “ Although 
I consider  those  late  explorations  at  Hissarlikas 
most  unsatisfactory  in  regard  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Homeric  Ilium,  yet  I would  say,  if 
such  a place  as  Troy  ever  existed,  I should  give 
the  preference  to  Hissarlik  over  that  of  Bounar- 
bashi.  The  real  truth  is  that  neither  of  the 
localities  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Ilium ; 
but  Hissarlik,  I think,  presents  the  fewest 
difficulties.” 


THE  HEALTH  AND  SEWAGE  OP  TOWNS. 

CONFKRENCE  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Continuing  our  report,*  wo  have  to  note 
that  the  first  subject  dealt  with  in  tho  course  of 
the  second  day’s  proceedings  was  that  of  the 
discharge  of  sewage  into  the  sea. 

Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  C.E.,  read  a paper,  in 
which  he  observed  that, — 

" A.  rerj  general  impreaston  preTaila  tli.at  if  a town  is 
situated  close  to  the  sea  it  is  necessarily  in  a more  adyau- 
tageous  position  than  inland  towns,  respecting  the  disposal 
of  its  sewage,  as  it  has  only  to  avail  itself  of  its  proximity 
to  the  sea  to  get  rid  of  its  sewage  by  discharging  into  it. 
That  this  is  an  erroneous  impression  the  experience  of  most 
of  our  watering-places  proves,  aud  it  is  therefore  desirable 
to  offer  a caution  to  those  who  are  contemplating  adoring 
a similar  course.  In  the  Local  Government  Board  Blue 
Book  of  1870,  one  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  is  as 
follows 

‘ That  towns,  situate  on  tho  sea  coast,  or  on  tidal 
estuaries,  may  be  allowed  to  turn  sewage  into  the  sea  or 
estuary,  below  the  lino  of  low  water,  provided  no  nuisance  . 
is  caused;  and,  that  such  mode  of  getting  rid  of  sewage 
may  be  allowed  and  justified  on  the  score  of  economy.’ 

Ibis  has  been  often  quoted  as  encouraging  the  adoption 
of  this  method  of  sewage  disposal,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  rej)ort  gives  no  data  whatever  (such  as  are  abun- 
dantly available),  by  wliich  the  qualifying  expression, 
■provided  no  nuisance  is  caused,'  would  oe  shown  to 
apply  to  a great  number,  if  not  the  majority  of  cases.  It 
might  have  been  stated  that,  to  avoid  a nuisance,  the  sewage 
must  be  discharged  into  the  sea  at  a point  not  only  below 
low-water,  but  where  there  is  a well-ascertained  current 
which  would  carry  it  permanently  seawar<l.  A point  of 
discharge  complying  with  these  conditions  is  but  seldom 
found  to  exist  close  to  the  town,  but  has  to  be  reached  by 
long  and  costly  outfall  sewers,  or  rather  tunuels.  At  the 
outfalls  there  should,  bo  a continuous  movement  seaward 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  instead  of  an  oscillating 
^■tiou  to  and  fro,  resulting  in  a return  of  the  sewage,  and 
its  deposition  along  tho  shore,  not  only  at  tho  outfaH  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  [also  at  distant  places  to 
which  the  tide  carries 

The  dilliculties  attending  tho  discharge  of  sewage  into 
the  sea  would  be  diminished  were  it  not  that  it  has  a higher 
temperature  and  a lower  specific  gravity  thau  sea  or  river 
water,  which  causes  it  to  rise  to  the  surface  ; and  if  it  is 
not  carried  seaward  at  once,  part  of  the  suspended  solid 
impurities  are  deposited  on  tlie  coast  wherever  there  is 
still  water  and  no  tidal  current,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  sus- 
pended, together  with  the  dissolved,  impurities  float  on 
the  surface,  and  are  carried  backwards  and  forwards  by 
every  tide,  decomposing  and  liberating  gases  {sulphuretted 
hydrogen  being  one  of  the  moat  offonsive)  injurious  to 
health,  audpolluling  the  air. 

In  some  cases,  by  means  of  long  outfall  sewers,  the 
sewage  is  carried  clear  away  from  the  place  producing  it,  ua 
at  Brighton.  These  practically  become  elongated  cess- 
pools, in  which  noiiouslgases  are  generated,  and  are  liable  to 
be  forced  back  into  the  town  drains,  aud  thence  into  the 
houses.  In  these  long  outfalls,  also,  the  solids  deposit,  and 
involve  both  expense  and  diiliculty  to  remove.  Even  if  the 
places  producing  the  sewage  really  get  rid  of  it  in  this  way, 
they  are  frequently  simply  transfernng  it  to  others,  a set  of 
the  tide  carrying  it  so  ns  to  cause  mischief  and  nuisance 
elsewhere 

The  authorities  of  Glasgow  have  had  the  question  of  how 
to  get  rid  of  their  sewage  under  consideration  for  a long 
while.  A Royal  Commission  investigated  this  case,  and 
although  the  result  of  this  was  to  advise  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  to  carry  the  sewage  twenty-seven  miles  in  a tunnel 
to  the  sea,  at  enormous  cost,  and  although  this  advice  was 
similar  to  that  previously  given,  the  authorities  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  appointed  a committee  of 
their  body,  which  has  reccutly  preseuted  au  exceedingly 
able  and  interesting  report,  giving  tbo  results  of  their  in- 
vestigations. The  eoneluaioa  they  arrive  at  is  not  to  adopt 
the  recommendations  to  discharge  tlieir  sewage  into  the  sea, 
but  to  discharge  it  into  the  river  Clyde  after  it  has  been 
purilied  by  chemical  treatment.” 

Mr.  Shoolbred  expressed  a general  concurrence 
with  the  views  set  forth  by  Mr.  Robinson  in 
his  paper,  and  said  that  the  common  but  erro- 
neous idea  that  when  tho  sewage  was  turned 
into  the  sea  it  was  at  once  carried  away,  was 
due  to  a misconception  as  to  the  action  of  the 
tides.  The  tidal  wave,  or  the  influence  caused 
by  the  tide  on  the  motion  of  the  water,  was  con- 
founded with  tho  tidal  impulse,  which  was  a 
force  moving  at  a considerable  rate  over  the 
whole  surface  of  tho  water,  at  tho  rate,  probably, 
of  hundreds  of  miles  an  hour,  but  fortunately 
for  the  dwellers  on  the  earth  the  tidal  current 
did  not  travel  at  a greater  rate  than  from  six 
to  eight  miles  an  hour.  It  was  too  often  the 
case  that  the  casting  of  sewage  into  the  sea 
resulted  in  the  deposition  of  a loathsome  slime 
upon  the  neighbouring  coast.  This  had  been 
the  case  at  Liverpool,  where  the  estuaiy  of  the 
Mersey  had  its  banks  covered  with  a slimy 
sewage  deposit.  This  fact  was  recorded  in  the 

* See  p.  656,  ante. 
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first  part  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners’ 
Report,  as  far  back  as  1869,  and  things  were 
gradually  getting  worse,  on  acconnt  of  increase 
of  population.  Great  evil  had  been  wrought  in 
connexion  with  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  the 
sea  by  tho  proneness  of  engineers  aud  others  to 
move  in  one  groove.  If  sewage  outlets  had  to 
be  made  into  the  sea,  such  points  should,  if 
possible,  be  fixed  upon  as  would  prevent  the 
sewage  being  caused  by  tidal  currents  to  return 
and  impinge  against  tho  coast  whence  it  was 
discharged.  Ho  had  seen  with  great  pleasure 
that  at  the  congress  on  water  supply,  held  two 
days  previou.sly,  a resolution  had  been  passed 
urging  the  desirability  of  dividing  the  country 
into  water-shed  areas  for  all  purposes  of  water 
supply.  He  should  like  to  see  some  similar 
geographical  division  made  for  purposes  of 
sewage  utilisation  or  removal. 

After  some  remarks  by  Dr.  Dominiclietti,  Mr. 
Cresswell,  and  Mr.  Young, 

Mr.  Alcock,  of  Sunderland,  moved  the  reso- 
lution of  which  we  have  already  given  the  text.* 
It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  and 
after  a long  and  somewhat  tedious  discussion 
on  various  suggested  verbal  amendments,  was 
carried  unanimously.  In  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion, 

Dr.  Wright,  of  Cheltenham,  spoke  of  tho 
desirability  of  adopting  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  resolution.  He  said  that  at  Charlton 
Kings  a very  good  system  of  drainage  was  pro- 
vided by  the  local  authority;  but  it  was  after- 
wards found  that  many  of  the  house-drains  con- 
necting with  the  sewer  had  been  laid  with  the 
fall  the  wrong  way  ! In  his  opinion  nothing  but 
a well-laid  system  of  house-drains  and  public 
sewers  would  prevent  the  formation  of  sewer- 
gas,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
all  drains  connecting  with  the  sewers  should  be 
laid  by  the  direction  and  under  tho  control  of 
the  local  authority. 

Mr.  Hewson,  of  Rochdale,  said  that  pretty 
much  the  same  powers  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  resolution  had  been  possessed  by  the  corpo- 
ration of  Rochdale  for  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
under  a local  Act,  and  had  worked  very  satis- 
factorily. In  Rochdale,  all  house-drains  were 
laid  by  “authorised  contractors,”  appointed  by 
the  corporation.  Tho  work  was  done  at  a fixed 
schedule  of  prices,  and  the  result  was  a great 
gain  to  the  ratepayers.  Any  attempt  at  over- 
charge, or  any  imperfection  in  the  work  done, 
rendered  the  offending  contractor  liable  to  be 
struck  off  the  list  and  debarred  from  executing 
such  work  in  the  town.  One  clause  in  tho  local 
Act  was  to  tho  effect  that  all  drains,  whether 
within  or  without  the  premises  to  which  they 
belong,  shall  be  under  the  surveillance  and 
control  of  tho  corporation,  aud  shall  be  altered, 
repaired,  and  kept  in  order,  at  the  cost  of  tho 
owner  or  owners.  Wherever  it  could  possibly 
be  avoided,  no  drain  was  allowed  to  pass  beneath 
a house,  and  every  train  was  trapped  and 
ventilated. 

Dr.  Holden,  medical  officer  of  health,  Hull, 
said  he  supported  the  resolution  because  he  felt 
that  by  it  Mr.  Alcock  was  hitting  the  right  nail 
on  the  head.  He  could  speak  from  experience 
of  the  great  evils  which  arose  from  the  very 
imperfect  and  scamped  way  in  which  house- 
drains  were  laid,  especially  in  very  many  new 
dwellings.  Speaking  generally,  he  hoped  the 
resolution  would  be  made  as  strong  as  possible, 
— that,  in  fact,  it  would  insist  on  compulsion. 
The  word  “may”  might  in  all  sanitary  legislation 
be  advantageously  changed  into  “ shall.”  So 
long  as  sanitary  legislation  was  permissive  and 
optional,  so  long  would  it  be  to  a great  extent 
inoperative,  for,  to  serve  their  own  purposes, 
speculating  builders  and  others  interested  in 
house  property  got  elected  upon  town  councils 
and  local  boards,  through  raising  the  cries  of 
“economy”  and  “protection  of  tho  ratepayers’ 
pockets.” 

Dr.  Lawrence  Hamilton  proposed  an  amend- 
ment in  the  following  terms  ; — “It  shall  bo  the 
compnlsory  duty  of  tho  local  authority  to  take 
into  its  own  hands  the  complete  system  of  honse- 
drainage,  which  shall  be  executed  at  the  cost  of 
ratepayer  or  freeholder,  as  in  each  case  may 
seem  desirable  to  the  said  local  authority.” 
This  amendment  was  subsequently  withdrawn, 
at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Child  and  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  Stansfeld),  who  pointed  out  that  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  cost  would  be  to  needlessly 
complicate  the  matter.  It  was  sufficient  for  the 
Conference  to  lay  down  the  broad  general  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  resolution,  leaving  details 


* See  p,  657,  anle. 
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•which  would  arise  in  tho  adoption  of  that  prin- 
ciple for  settlement  as  they  arose. 

Dr.  Fox,  of  Cockermouth,  supported  the  reso- 
lution, because  he  thought  that  if  tho  powers 
mentioned  in  it  were  conferred  upon  local 
antborities  tho  result  would  be  to  remore  the 
obiections  entertained  in  some  quarters  to  the 
water-closet  system. 

Tho  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Walsh 
(Halifax),  Dr.  Yeld  (Sunderland),  Dr.  Wood- 
ward  (Worcester),  tho  Mayor  of  Devonport, 
Captain  Douglas  Galton,  Dr.  ChcRehirc,  and  Dr. 
Syson,  who  all  spoke  in  faronr  of  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  resolution. 

Tho  Conference  then  proceeded  to  the  discus- 
siou  'of  tho  last  item  on  its  programme,  riz., 

I “ Whether  any  further  legislation,  of  a compul- 
! Bory  or  permissive  character,  is  needed  for 
I bringing  about  a better  sanitary  condition  of 
towns  or  dwellings,  or  any  change  in  imperial 
administration.”  On  this  subject, — 

Mr.  C.  N.  Cresswell,  barrister-at-law',  read  a 
paper,  in  which  he  said  : — 

” Le^’slation  lias  ilrapged  its  slow  Ipnglh  aloiiR  while 
oveiils  liave  palli'pod  with  portentous  haste,  aud  neither 
imperiiil  nor  local  efforts  keep  pace  witu  tho  needs  and 
eipcctiuicy  of  the  nation.  In  1870,  popul.ir  exdtemoul 
iuauced  a palliative  iiieasure  in  the  Rivers  Pollution  Pre- 
vention Act,  but  that  measure  has  failed  of  its  purpose,  and 

Slven  to  wnin{'ilocrfl  a quasi-legislative  sanction  for  their 
eliuqueticies  and  incapacity.  At  the  same  time,  tho 
Thames  Conservancy  Acts  of 1857  and  18G7,  after  much  tulo 
about  nothing,  have  suffered  a palsy,  and  received  their 
— for  a time,  at  least, — in  tho  Lower  Thames 
'alley  Di'Hinage  Act  of  last  year.  In  the  meantime,  a cry 
h.as  gone  up  I'  .r  naler,— water  for  tho  food  and  ahhilioii's 
of  man  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  our  great  staple 
iiidustrios.  Every  river,  from  tlie  Tiiy  to  the  Dart,  has 
been  contaminated  with  the  n fuse  cfhomestcad  or  fail.u  v. 
The  salmon  kolfs  of  Westmoreland  and  Ciimberhind  are  in 
process  of  destruction  liy  a parasitic  fungus  pliint,  the 
newest  development  of  sewage  pollution;  and,  while  pro- 
fessors dispute  as  to  tiiml  causes,  and  means  ofprevenhou, 
the  patient  public  waits  for  the  JJ-'ki  ex  ipavhuiu,  in  \]tt> 
form  of  some  miraculous  iulerveution  to  save  them  I'roiil 
the  natural  consequence  oftheir  own  apathy  and  igin-rnnee. 
Ill  tho  nreseiiee  of  these  and  other  startling  phenomena, 
where  sliall  we  seek  the  signs  of  jirogrcss,  or  compute  the 
net  results  of  practical  snintslioii  7 
Tho  national  aosioty  fiiuls  relief  in  a popular  cry,  th.at 
firm  of  gcnoralisalion  so acceptshtc  to  shallow  iniiids,  iuiis- 
much  as  it  relieves  them  of  llie  pain  of  thinking  for  theiu- 
S-lves,  and  saves  limn  by  precUtiling  urguiiieiit.  • 
Ceiilnilisaliou,  if  is  said,  i.s  the  fouiiltiin  ^ource  of  these 
sanitary  shortenuiiuga,  nn;l  it  is  above  all  tilings  needful  to 
rcvivily  tho  civic  life  and  vigour  of  tho  people,  in  order  to 
resist  tho  cctilripetal  teiideucies  of  our  time.  It  is  but  n 
half-truth,  after  all;  for  the  action  of  a central  authority 
is  ns  necessary  to  the  body-politic  as  the  motive  power  of 
the  heart  to  the  circulation  of  the  human  system.  Never- 
theless that  action  may  be  strained  and  abused,  as  we  see 
too  plainly  in  tho  modern  tendency  towards  meddling  and 
muddling  with  subordinate  authorities  in  in.-itters  beyond 
the  scope,  aud  outside  the  fuuetioiia  of,  imperial  control. 

Ill  this  respect  it  may  be  expedient  to  reorganise  tho 
Local  (ioverumeiit  Department,  and  re-adjust  it  on  its  own 
proper  bearings.  Further  lepslation  in  this  direction  will 
rid  us  of  that  red-tape  and  circumlocution,  which  encora- 
pass  every  Emb  and  paralyse  the  fiiuetions  of  local 
bodies,  reducingindependent  self-government  to  the  shadow 
of  an  eiiipty  name.  From  the  investigation  of  a grand 
scheme  of  arterial  drainage  to  the  contents  of  a workhouse 
pluiii-piidJiiig  is  a wide  range  of  ollicial  supervision,  yet 
nothing  is  too  large  or  too  minute  for  tho  elephantine  pre- 
hension of  the  Whitehall  department.  There  is  a veritable 
plague  of  inspectors  abroad,  and  the  native  stubbornness 
of  the  provincial  rmnd,  although  it  may  need  the  spur  aud 
impulse  of  the  central  authority  to  set  it  in  motion,  resents 
this  constant  yoke  of  official  supervision,  which  will  not 
permit  theoipenditure  of  a few  pounds  or  the  construction 
of  a workhouse  pig-atyc  w ithout  n local  inquiry  and  depiirt- 
mental  sanction. 

This  was  not  the  intent  of  tho.se  who  framed  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  nor  is  the  system  compatible  with  tho  divine 
right  of  self-goverumenf.  The  liinctions  of  Imperial 
aamiiiistration  end  where  those  of  local  self-government 
begin;  each  has  its  proper  uses  in  the  economy  of  the 
State;  and  there  is  scope  enough  for  each  witluu  its  own 
pariiculiir  province.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act 
is  in  point,  Such  is  the  superfluity  of  safeguards  and  pre- 
cautions in  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  that  none  save  a 

Government  department  would  venture  to  put  it  in  force 

nor  can  a sanitary  authority  take  any  proceedings  under  it 
without  the  consent  ot  the  Local  Gov'cnmieiit  Board  I Here 
then  was  a field  for  the  energies  of  Government,  where 
both  tho  resources  and  iuUueiice  of  the  State  might  bo 
usefully  cmploved. 

Yet  nothing  lias  been  done  to  enforce  or  direct  the  opera- 
tion of  an  Act  which  is,  as  it  were,  still-born,  aud  Iriil^' 
a most  lame  and  impotent  piece  of  legislation  ! On  the 
contrary  we  can  cite  cases  where  local  euterpriso  has  been 
hampered ; and  official  interference  has  blunted  the  edge 
of  many  a bold  resolve  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
striven  humbly  but  honestly  to  help  themselves. 

Reading  and  Oxford  have  been  permitted  to  embark 
with  a light  heart  upon  a grand  experiment  of  sewage 
utilisation,  because  the  method  of  disposal  coincides  with 
tho  Procrustean  theories  of  tho  Local  Government  Board. 
According  to  the  rigid  formula  now  in  vogue  in  high  places, 
every  autliority  is  required  to  fit  the  same  bed,  and  conform 
to  tlic  same  standard,  without  regard  to  local  conditions, 
or  the  measure  of  local  resources.  If  we  appeal  for  aid 
and  light  to  the  great  central  luminary,  it  luakes  hut  one 
sign;  aud  recognises  but  one  sliibholeth  in  tho  darkness. 
Irrigation  is  their  grand  climacteric;  and  as  all  roads  lead 
to  Rome,  so  all  ollicial  intervention  tends  in  oue  direction. 
If  the  Government  be  right,  this  is  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  saiiitory  progress,  and  the  Conferenco  may  dismiss  all 
other  modes  of  treutment  as  irrelevant  and  futile.  It  is 
a gloomy  prospect  for  the  Lower  Thames  Valley,  where 
the  suggestion  sounds  like  a sorry  jest,  aud  land  consists 
of  tennis-lawns  and  croquet  - g^rouud  relieved  here  and 
there  by  paddocks  at  a rent  of  SOL  per  acre  per  aunum. 
In  this  quarter,  ‘ union  of  districts  ’ is  the  latest  develop, 
ment  of  sanitary  euterpriso,  but  the  coaceptiou  is  still  in 


the  process  of  gestation,  and  wheu  brought  to  maturity 
may  prove  to  bo  a monster  of  terrible  import  and  in- 
saliablo  appetite.  At  present  it  is  regarded  with  more 
sympathy  by  engineers,  than  by  the  ratepayers  concerned, 
aud  despite  the  favourable  augury  of  olBcial  approval  their 
minds  are  disquieted  within  them.  * * * * 

There  is,  however,  a ray  of  light  in  the  darkness.  The 
Bill  DOW  before  Parliament  for  the  constitution  of  County 
Financial  Boards  or  Local  Parliaments  in  every  eount,v, 
promises  to  unloose  the  deadlock  of  sanitary  administra- 
tion. The  complex  machine  creaks  upon  its  hinges,  but 
a new  lever  is  forthcoming  to  help  on  the  work. 

These  county  boards  should  do  the  work  of  local  super- 
vision, not  only  sanctiouing  loans,  but  granting  them  out  of 
local  funds  coutrihuted  within  the  district,  and  secured  by 
the  best  of  all  safeguards,  viz.,  the  resources  of  the  immth 
diate  district,  developed  and  improved  by  the  expenditure 
of  moneys  so  obtained.  The  power  to  authorise  the  pur- 
chase ot  lands  for  sanitary  objects, — at  present  only  attain- 
able  by  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,— if  conferred  on 
these  new  constitutions,  would  relieve  sanitary  authorities 
from  the  elaborate  procedure  of  the  Lands  Clause.s  Act, 
while  the  utilisation  of  local  resources  would  put  a atop  to 
that  (Iraiu  on  the  national  excheciuer  which  has  already 
excited  alarm  in  high  quarters,  Those  who  furnish  the 
iiieftns  aud  those  who  sauclion  the  outlay  would  aliko  he 
oil  the  spot  to  watch  aud  control  tho  work,  and  thus,  in  lieu 
of  local  government  in  leading  strings,  hampered  by  per- 
netunl  inquiries,  constant  adjournments,  delava,  taught  to 
look  to  Jupiter  rather  than  to  self-help,  aud  leaning  too 
often  rmoii/a  broken  reed,  we  should  at  length  realise  that 
kind  otauthority  which  our  president  ([Mr.  Stansfeld]  fore- 
shadowed from  liis  place  in  Parliament  as  having  ‘ vit.ality, 
cohesion,  adaptability,  strength  enough  to  resist  the  cen- 
tralising tendoucies  ot'the  day,' aud  providing  the  means 
of  pohtieal  edueatiou  for  all  classes  of  the  people. 

There  are  enough  of  questions  to  occupy  tne.  time  and 
attention  of  superior  authority  at  Whitidmll,  The  Pollu- 
tion of  Rivers  Act,  the  iuvestigation  of  scientific  processe.s, 
the  definition  of  new  areas,  aud  siiupliSealion  of  old,  the 
ci'llutioii  ofstulistical  data  in  order  to  determine  tho  course 
of  future  legislation, — these  and  cognate  subjects  appertain 
to  imperial  administration,  and  would  enable  the  depari- 
meut  to  regain  its  proper  sphere  of  usefulness.  It  is  be- 
cause the  latest  iiiensure  of  Government  has  been  conceived 
in  this  spirit,  and  is  capable  of  still  wider  development  iii 
this  direction,  that  it  deserves  the  earnest  support  of  the 
Conference  ; and  wc  trust  that  members  will  uot  separate 
without,  recording  their  approval  of  the  general  scope  of 
the  Bill,  thereby  strengthening  the  hands  of  its  supporters 
ill  and  out  of  Parliament. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  uccd  of  further  legislatiou  iu  , 
three  oarticular  directions  : — 

1.  The  protection  of  the  ballot  in  the  election  of  members 
of  local  boards,  in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  ef 
small  tenement  proprietors,  always  and  cvcrywhei-e  the 
interested  opponents  of  sanitary  nrogress. 

2.  The  appointment  of  medical  superintendents  in  each 
county  or  division  of  .a  county, 

3.  'Ihe  first  great  step  towards  decenlnilisalion  by  the 
const ijutioii  of  county  bo.ards,  so  as  to  habituate  the  people 
to  seli'-grivernment,  and  prep.are  thcni  for  tho  eventual  in- 
troduction of  iiroviiicinl  I’lirliameuts. 

I have  yet  to  mention  another  indispensable  factor  in  the 
work  of  liriiiging  about  that  ‘better  sanilar  y condition  of 
towns  and  dwellings,'  whieh  is  the  real  aim  and  object  of 
these  coiilcivnees,  viz.,  a loyal  resolve,  on  the  part  of  all 
coiiec-nicd,  whether  governors  or  governed,  to  do  the  work 
which  they  have  nnuertaken  to  tlo.  Local  authorities  do 
not  move  unles.s  there  bo  pressure  from  ivithout  as  well  as 
Irom  within.  It  is  not  m the  nature  of  sueh  bodies  to 
initiate  improvements  wj^ro  moiu.  Their  bent  and  tendency 
is  one  of  resistance  to  nil  reforms  which  involve  a possible 
increase  of  tlie  rales ; nor  can  I recall  a single  instance 
during  tho  past  twenty  years  where  a corporate  body  has 
Volunteered  to  improve  the  condition  of  things  around  it, 
except  the  courts  of  law  had  applied  Iho  spur  to  the  Dank 
oftheir  lagging  energies.  Sanitary  progress  is  a mono- 
tonous tale  of  injunctions  granted,  or  informations  filed,  at 
the  instance  of  individual  inhabitants,  for  tho  abatement  of 
nuisances  which  the  corporate  authorities  had  snfi'ered  in 
silence,  connived  at,  or  ignored;  and  the  reason  is  obvious, 
viz,,  that  the  boards  consist  in  great  part  of  the  principal 
delinquents,  or  their  satellites.  Even  Parliament  is  not 
proof  against  tho  canker  of  vested  interests,  and  legislative 
measures  ' of  great  pith  and  moment  their  currents  turn 
awry  ’ by  re.asou  of  timid  acquiescence  or  untimely  con- 
cessions.” 

Sir  Heniy  Cole  said  that  although  he  was 
incliued  to  say  a word  on  behalf  of  tho  Local 
Govenimeub  Hoard,  which,  after  all,  could  uot 
be  expected  to  be  wiser  tban  the  people  them- 
selves, tho  pertinacity  of  the  Board  in  insisting 
upon  the  adoption  of  one  pet  nostrum  for  the 
settlement  of  the  sewage  question  had  been 
justly  condemned  by  the  reader  of  the  paper. 
The  Board  seemed  to  forget  that  its  own  officer, 
-Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  the  report  issued  by  the  Board 
two  years  ago,  said, — “ Land  irrigation  ia  not 
practicable  in  all  cases,  and  therefore  other 
modes  of  dealing  with  sewage  must  be  allowed.” 
The  Board,  ho  thought,  might  be  almost  worth 
what  it  cost  if  it  would  collect  and  collate  in- 
formation as  to  the  working  of  sanitary  schemes 
and  appliances.  Tho  experiences,  whether  of 
success  or  failure,  and  the  causes  which  even- 
tuated ia  success  or  failure,  might  be  and  ought 
to  be  systematically  collected  by  the  central 
authority,  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
periodically  published,  for  the  behoof  of  local 
sanitary  authorities  at  large.  As  a case  in 
point,  Sir  Henry  directed  attention  to  the  excre- 
ment-tub used  in  ‘Warrington.  This,  he  re- 
marked, was  exceedingly  simple,  but  he  doubted 
whether  tho  Local  Government  Board  know 
anything  about  it.  In  place  of  a costly  spring 
lid  or  similar  contrivance,  to  prevent  the  spilling 
of  the  contents  of  the  tub,  a piece  of  sackcloth 
was  laid  across  the  top  before  the  wooden 
lid  was  put  on,  the  cloth  acting  as  a kind  [of 
Inte,  and  preventing  spilling.  Sir  Henry  Cole 
referred  to  some  returns  on  sanitary  subjects 


recently  presented  to  Parliament  at  theinstauco 
of  Lords  Stafford  and  Rosebery,  and  said  that 
though  these  returns  contained  much  valuable 
information  they  remained  on  the  shelves  of 
the  Stationery  Office,  and  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  preparing  them  was  of  little  benefit  to  the 
public  at  large.  It  should  he  the  business  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  give  publicity  to 
the  valuable  information  which  was  to  bo  found 
buried  in  Blue  Books  and  Parliamentary  papers. 
As  to  the  sanitary  state  of  London,  it  was  a 
discredit  to  any  aud  every  Government  which 
had  been  concerned  in  it  that  the  metropolis 
was  exempted  from  sanitary  laws  which  were 
enforced  in  the  provinces.  It  was  a sort  of 
“ Arabian  Nights  ” fact  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  pol- 
luting  the  Thames.  London,  in  fact,  was  tho 
only  place  in  the  country  which,  to  the  scandal 
of  sanitary  legislation,  had  a prescriptive  right 
to  be  beastly. 

Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  C.E.,  submifcteil  the  next 
paper.  He  endeavoured  to  show  that  some  of 
the  clanscs  of  the  Public  Health  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill,  as  amended  by  the  Select  Committee, 
left  the  same  opening  for  obstructivcncss  or  iu- 
difference  as  in  the  past.  Ho  said, — 

“ Thu  Preaident  of  tlie  Local  Government  Board  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  this  Session,  that  recent  legislation 
on  the  subject  had  scarcely  yet  been  allowed  lime  to  work, 
and  that  he  saw  no  reason  at  present  to  seek  for  further 
compulsory  powers  on  behalf  of  liis  department  in  refereucii 
111  local  authorities.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  a discussion  at 
this  Conference  will  tend  to  make  the  existing  compulsory 
pravisioiia  of  the  Public  Health  Act  operative,  and  to  even 
increase  them  by  the  Amendment  Bill  (not,  however,  as 
now  drawn)  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  ns  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  adoption  of  strong  measures.” 

Dr.  Lawrence  Hamilton  defended  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  ground  that,  iu  his 
opinion,  it  did  its  work,  on  the  whole,  very  well, — 
a fact  largely  due  to  the  ability  of  its  medical, 
engineering,  and  chemical  advisers.  He  devoutly 
hoped  that  the  ‘V^'arrington  “ stink-tub,”  so  much 
admired  by  Sir  Henry  Cole,  would  not  come  into 
extensive  use,  which,  indeed,  it  was  not  likely  to 
do,  for  a more  filthy  contrivance  it  was  difficult 
to  conceive,  and  the  dangling  corners  of  the  sack- 
cloth, saturated  as  they  would  becomo  with 
offensive  matter,  were  eminently  calculated  to 
spread  zymotic  diseases  broadcast. 

Mr.  Monson  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  vote  by  ballot  in  the  sanitary  as 
well  as  in  tho  Parliamentary  franchise,  and  men- 
tioned several  cases  of  coercion,  intimidation, 
and  corrupt  practices  by  candidates  for  member- 
i;bip  of  local  boards. 

Mr.  Alcock,  of  Sunderland,  spoke  of  the  great 
necessity  which  existed,  on  sanitary  and  other 
grounds,  for  tho  enactment  of  a general  Build- 
iug  Act,  applicable,  as  to  its  broad  general 
principles,  such  as  dimensions  of  bedrooms, 
height  of  ceilings,  <tc.,  to  the  whole  of  tho 
country,  but  subject  to  such  modification  in 
detail  as  varying  local  circumstances  and  mate- 
rials might  render  necessary  or  expedient. 

Dr.  Chiid  said  that  tho  best  argument  in 
favour  of  further  legislation  was  that  existing 
legislation  had  almost  comjiletely  failed  in  many 
respects.  Tho  Local  Government  Board  needed 
reorganisation,  for  at  present  its  administration, 
was  impeded  aud  hampered  by  officialism  and 
red-tape.  In  fact,  it  had  carried  to  a perfection 
unknown  in  any  other  country  this  side  ofTurkey 
the  art  of  “ how  not  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  East  Dereham,  spoke  of 
what  be  alleged  to  bo  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  of  its  inspector, 
Major  Hector  Tulloch,  in  endeavouring  to  force 
a costly  system  of  sewage  irrigation  upon  that 
town,  iu  spite  of  conditions  which  he  (Mr.  Free- 
man) aud  the  local  board  thought  to  be  adverse 
to  the  success  of  such  a scheme.  In  this  case,  it 
was  alleged,  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  which 
consisted  mainly  of  farmers,  had  no  interest  iu 
the  town  of  East  Derebam,  as  they  did  not  reside 
there.  The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  had  em- 
ployed Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  to  prepare  a scheme 
of  drainage  and  irrigation  which  would  cost 
3O,000L,  aud  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
endeavoured  to  bully  the  people  of  East  Dcre- 
bam  into  the  adoption  of  that  scheme. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  denied  that  the  scheme 
referred  to  hy  Mr.  Freeman  would  cost  3O,O0OL 
In  point  of  fact,  less  than  half  that  sum  was  to 
be  borrowed  for  works  both  of  sewage  and 
water  supply.  He  asserted  that  the  local  board 
represented  by  Mr.  Freeman  had  been  formed 
with  the  sole  object  of  “scotching”  proposals 
for  sanitary  improvement. 

Dr.  Yeld,  of  Sunderland,  read  a paper  on 
“ the  necessity  for  legislation  empowering  Urban 
Sanitary  Authorities  to  prevent  the  proprietors 
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of  hoQSeB  erected  before  the  constitution  of 
local  boards  from  building  upon  the  whole  of 
the  open  space  belonging  to  such  houses.”  He 
remarked  that, — 

*'  Whilst  every  facility  is  now  given  to  local  authorities 
by  the  Legislature  for  tlealing  with  properties  which,  by 
reason  of  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  and  from  other 
causes,  are  uufit  for  human  habitatiou,  aud  also  for  making 
byo-lawa  to  regulate  the  building  of  new  properties,  in 
which  provision  can  be  made  for  a certain  amount  of  space 
adjoining  each  house  to  bo  left  for  open-air  space,  no  such 
provision  is  made  wherebv  such  autuorities  can  deal  with 
properties  built  before  lo’cal  boards  were  constituted ; so 
that,  unless  some  such  provision  be  made,  large  sums  of 
money  may  be  spent  on  an  improvement  scheme  in  one  part 
of  a borough,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  in  another  portion 
of  the  same  borough,  a condition  of  things  may  bo  gradually 
coining  into  existence,  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  that 
which  in  the  first  instance  made  it  necessary  to  put  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  into  operation.  These  remarks 
apply  more  especially  to  municipal  boroughs  incorporated 
within  the  last  forty  years. 

In  the  borough  o'f  Sunderland  scarcely  a Council  meeting 
passes  at  which  plans  are  uot  passed  allowing  owners  of 
roperty  to  build  upon  open  spaces  attached  to  properties 
uift  before  the  Corporation  came  into  existence. 

The  local  authority^  is  at  present  powerless  to  prevent 
such  additional  building  going  on.  Some  few  years  ago  the 
Council  brought  an  action  to  test  their  power  in  this  respect, 
when  the  verdict  was  givon  against  them,  it  being  held 
‘ That  the  building  was  not  a new  building  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act,  but  only  an  addition  to  an  old  building.’  " 

Dr.  Syeon  said  no  doubt  there  was  room, — and 
a great  deal  of  room, — for  further  sanitary 
legislation,  bat  it  was  questionable  whether 
existing  legislation  had  been  taken  advantage 
of  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  In  order  to 
duly  enforce  existing  powers,  it  was  necessary 
to  reorganise  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  at  present  hopelessly  muddled  up  Poor 
Law  work  with  Health  work.  He  would  con- 
stitute each  of  these  a separate  department. 
Only  by  such  a reorganisation  would  the  country 
get  any  valuable  result  for  the  enormons  sums 
of  money  now  annually  spent  in  sanitary  work. 
Ho  was  not  averse  to  ” permissive”  legislation, 
as  a matter  of  expediency,  as  we  had  to  learn 
to  walk  before  we  could  run. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  said  some  strong 
things  had  been  ottered  about  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  those  who  made  those  state- 
ments should  be  called  upon  to  substantiate 
them.  He  agreed  with  those  who  said  that  one 
function  of  the  Board  should  he  to  collect  into 
one  focus  the  sanitary  experience  of  the  whole 
country,  and  that  was  now  being  done.  Had 
the  work  been  commenced  some  years  ago,  a 
great  many  of  the  questions  which  perplexed  the 
Conference  would  have  been  settled,  or  in  a fair 
way  to  be  settled.  It  should  not  bo  forgotten, 
in  the  midst  of  the  outcries  against  the  Board, 
that  one  of  its  moat  important  functions  was 
the  protection  of  reversions,  — the  watching 
over  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
future.  That  was  a very  largo  function,  and  he 
was  almost  afraid  that  if  the  administration  of 
the  Board  came  to  be  inquired  into  very  closely, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  Board  had  been,  if 
anything,  too  lax  on  behalf  of  the  fnture,  and  too 
prone  to  fall  in  with  tho  schemes  and  proposals 
of  the  present  day.  One  of  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes attendant  upon  the  administration  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  was  that  its  chief, 
the  president,  was  also  a Cabinet  Minister  and 
a member  of  Parliament,  and  only  hold  a 
political  tenure  of  his  office.  Under  these  cir- 
cnmstauces,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
give  proper  consideration  to  his  duties,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  they  were  delegated  to 
secretaries  and  others.  As  so  much  had  been 
said  as  to  the  mal-administration  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  he  begged  to  move, — “That 
this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  tho  organisation 
of  the  centi-al  sanitary  authority,  the  Local 
Government  Board,  is  grievously  defective, 
and  ought  to  bo  tho  subject  of  Parliamentary 
inquiry.”  Ho  was  sure  that  the  Board  would 
pass  satisfactorily  through  the  ordeal  of  such  an 
investigation. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Chadwick  withdrew  this 
proposition. 

Dr.  North,  medical  officer  of  health,  York, 
said  it  was  possible  to  over-legislate  on  sani- 
tary as  on  other  questions,  and  such  over-legis- 
lation was  to  be  deprecated,  especially  if  it 
tended  too  much  towards  centralisation.  Ho 
thought  that  the  compulsory  powers  conferred 
by  sanitary  legislation  were  sufficient  on  many 
points  provided  the  local  authorities  saw  to  their 
enforcement. 

The  Chairman  (the  Right  Hon.  James  Stans- 
feld,  M.P.),  in  a speech  of  considerable  length, 
summed  up  the  two  days’  proceedings.  He 
pointed  out,  with  reference  to  amendments  in 
tho  law,  that  the  Public  Health  Consolidation 
Act  of  1875  bad  the  merit  of  dividing  the  subj  oct 
matter,  which  was  really Jocal  government,  into 


a series  of  parts.  This  was  a very  convenient 
division,  and  was  intended  to  facilitate  future 
amending  legislation,  so  that  a private  member 
might  deal  with  the  amendment  of  a part  of  the 
Bill  without  tho  necessity  of  rendering  himself 
critically  familiar  with  tho  whole  enactment.  It 
had  boon  proposed  that  there  should  be  separate 
imperial  supervision  for  Poor  Law  matters  and 
for  public  health  matters.  That  was,  that  the 
Act  should  be  repealed  which  added  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  which  converted  the  latter  into 
the  Local  Government  Board.  That  Act  was 
his.  He  was  responsible  for  it.  It  was  there- : 
fore  natural  that  he  should  defend  it.  He  must 
say  he  did  not  think  it  would  promote  simplicity 
in  organisation  if  the  administration  or  the 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  were  separate  from  that  of  local  Govern- 
ment ; for  in  Poor  Law  administrations  sanitary 
questions  arose.  Workhouses  must  be  built  in 
accordance  with  sanitary  regulations  5 and 
paupers  must  bo  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
sanitary  laws.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  it  would  he  well  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  local  self-government,  and 
by  ennobling  the  work  procure  the  best  men  of 
the  neighbourhood  to  undertake  it.  That  would 
be  the  case  with  county  boards,  upon  whom  he 
would  put  tho  duty  of  preventing  the  pollution 
of  rivers,  the  conservancy  of  the  rivers,  and 
other  powers,  so  that  they  should  stand  between 
the  local  sanitary  authority  and  the  Local 
Government  Board.  By  the  creation  of  county 
boards  they  would  at  once  change  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  system.  A county  board 
could  hold  its  own.  It  could  not  bo  dealt  with 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  same 
way  that  a local  sanitary  authority  could. 
Passing  then  to  tho  Local  Government  Board 
itself,  Mr.  Stansfeld  remarked  that,  like  other 
great  departments  of  the  State,  it  was  admirably 
served,  but  he  maintaiued  that  it  needed  to  be 
reorganised,  and  that  the  permanent  head 
should  not  bo  a secretary,  but  a manager,  a man 
who,  like  Moltke,  went  about  the  office  whist- 
ling,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  who  never 
bad  a pen  in  his  hands,  but  who  did  the  thinking, 
and  supervised  his  subordinates. 

Mr.  Cresswell  then  moved  the  resolution  which 
we  printed  last  week  (p.  557)  in  favour  of  further 
legislation,  especially  with  reference  to  County 
Boards,  and  this,  having  been  caiTed  unani- 
mously, 

On-tho  motion  of  Dr.  Syson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  a vote  o£  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Stausfeld  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment,  said  he  trusted  these  conferences  would 
be  continued  in  future  years,  and  that  the 
council  would  enlarge  their  scope.  He  then 
declared  the  Conference  at  an  end. 

Besides  the  papers  of  which  we  have  already 
given  the  substance  in  our  extended  report,  the 
following  papers  were  submitted  to  the  Confer- 
ence, thongh  not  read,  viz.  : — “ Additional  In- 
formation respecting  Water- carried  Sewage- 
treatment,”  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss,  C.E. ; “ Water- 
carried  Sewage  aud  Cement  Manufacture,”  by 
Mr.  James  Richards ; “ Sewage  Precipitation,” 
by  Mr.  William  White ; “ Remarks  on  tho  Cost 
of  Systems  given  in  the  Local  Government  Board 
Blue  Book  on  Sewage,”  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss,  C.E. ; 
and  “ On  Some  Defects  in  the  Public  Health 
Act  Amendment  Bill,  as  amended  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  tho  House  of  Commons,”  by  Dr. 
P.  T.  Bond.  We  may  in  a future  issue  complete 
our  report  of  the  Conference  by  giving  sum- 
maries of  these  papers. 


In  connexion  with  the  Confei’encc,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  sanitary  appliances  was  held  in  premises 
lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  Tod-Heatley  & Co., 
adjoining  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Tho 
exhibition  was  of  more  than  usual  interest  and 
extent.  Wo  noticed  amongst  tho  exhibits 
Banner’s  patent  ventilating  cowls,  traps,  &c., 
with  working  models  ; specimens  of  iron  pipes, 
traps,  and  so  on,  treated  by  Professor  Barif's  anti- 
corrosive process ; a number  of  sluice-valves, 
stop-cocks,  hydrants,  &c.,  sent  by  Messrs.  Beck 
& Co.,  of  Great  SuHolk-street ; Bostel’s  valveless 
water-closet,  in  one  piece  of  white  earthenware  j 
Boyle’s  well-kncwn  self-acting  air-pump  ven- 
tilators (with  working  models)  j Doulton’s 
sanitary  stoneware,  Stanford's  patent  joints, 
Mansergh’s  trap,  gullies,  &c.  ; Haresceugh’s 
patent  spring-lid  excreta  receptacle  j Hart,  Son, 
Peard,  & Co.’s  ventilators  in  many  forms ; 
Hodges  & Butler’s  silicated  stone  drain-pipes 
and  paving  slabs  ; Lambert  & Son’s  water- waste 
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preventers,  fire-cocks,  &c.  ; Moule's  earth, 
closets ; Muller’s  patent  water-meter  ; Oakes  & 
Robinson’s  patent  filter-press,  “ for  rapidly  and 
economically  extracting  moisture  from  the  semi, 
fiuid  products  of  sewage-precipitation  works”; 
Parker’s  dry-earth  closets  ; the  “ Pulso. 
meter  ” ; cement  manufactured  by  Scott’s 
Sewage  Company  from  tho  sewage  of  Burnley ; 
the  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Ventilating  Com. 
pany’s  appliances;  Smeaton’s  trapless  water- 
closets  J Stott’s  system  of  ventilation  as  applied 
to  sewers  and  to  ships  (shown  by  working 
models)  ; StiS’s  sanitary  stoneware  and  “ inter, 
ceptor”  sewer-air  trap;  the  Union  Water  Meter 
Company’s  meters ; and  a variety  of  filters  and 
other  appliances  by  various  patentees  and 
manufactorers,  too  numerous  to  mention. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  GILBERT 
SCOTT,  R.A. 

MEKTING  IN  THE  CHAPTER  - HOUSE,  WESTMINSTER, 

Os  Saturday  last,  a public  meeting,  convened 
under  the  auspices  of  a committee  recently 
appointed  at  a meeting  held  at  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural  Museum,  was,  by  permission  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  held  in  the  Chapter-house  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford 
Hope,  M.P.,  president  of  the  Museum,  occupied 
the  chair,  in  tho  absence  of  tho  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  who  had  been  expected  to  preside.  The 
attendance  was  not  numei’ous. 

Tho  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
said  they  were  met  to  do  honour  to  the  memory 
of  a great  architect,  none  other  than  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  by  whose  genius  the  noble  building  in 
whicli  they  were  then  assembled  had  been  called 
out  of  the  abomination  of  desolation,  and  restored 
to  its  present  condition.  He  was  not  only  the 
restorer  of  that  Chapter-house,  but  of  innumer- 
able other  buildings,  and  he  was,  moreover,  a 
great  creator  of  buildings  proceeding  from  his 
o\vn  design.  It  was  proposed  by  the  committee 
that  the  memorial  should  take  the  form  of  a 
brass  or  some  personal  monument  of  that  kind, 
over,  or,  as  nearly  as  possible  over,  the  resting- 
place  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  remains.  That  was 
tho  first  consideration,  aud  a sub-committee 
might  be  appointed  by  the  meeting  to  carry  it 
out  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  with 
tho  Dean  and  Chapter.  This  personal  memorial 
would  not,  it  was  hoped,  absorb  all  the  money 
that  the  proposal  to  do  honour  to  the  memory 
of  so  great  and  good  a man  would  call  forth. 
With  the  residue  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a 
teachership  or  professorship  in  connexion  with 
the  Architectural  Museum.  This  would  be  to 
continue  a work  in  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  took 
the  utmost  interest, — a work,  in  fact,  which  he 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  died  in  doing.  The 
Architectural  Museum  was  greatly  and  mainly 
of  his  foundation.  It  was  a labour  of  love  to 
him  in  his  prime,  aud  when  he  was  old  and 
famous,  and  his  time  overtaxed,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  drudgery  of  compiling 
its  catalogue.  The  object  of  the  Musenm  was 
to  teach  tho  class  of  artists  who  did  not  exhibit 
in  gilt  frames,  on  private-view  days  or  shilling 
days,  bat  those  who  executed  the  carving,  stained 
glass,  metal-work,  aud  enamel-work  to  be  seen 
in  so  many  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  buildings, — in 
other  words,  the  working  artists  who  carried 
out  the  architect’s  designs, — the  men  who  were 
seeking  to  equal  the  productions  of  their 
Mediicval  predecessors.  To  devote  money  to 
the  founding  of  a teachership  would  be  to  carry 
on  Scott’s  own  personal  work  in  the  Museum. 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  the  chairman  stated 
that  he  had  received  letters  of  apology  for 
inability  to  attend  from  various  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  but  before  he  named  any  of  them 
he  must  refer  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Lomax, 
the  curator  of  the  museum,  who  was  prostrated 
by  a very  severe  illness.  Letters  had  been 
received  from  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford,  secretary  to  > 
the  Office  of  Works;  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  R.A. ; Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  , 
R.A. ; Lord  Harding;  the  Dean  of  Durham; 
the  Bishop  of  Ripou ; Sir  Henry  Hunt ; Lord  1 
Ripon;  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt;  Mr.  Barry,  president  ; 
of  the  Institute ; the  Bishop  of  Carlisle ; Lord  1 
Carnarvon  ; Mr.  W.  Cowper-Temple ; Lord  I 
Alwyne  Compton  ; Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A. ; Mr.  . 
J.  P.  Bateman,  president  of  the  Institution  of  : 
Civil  Engineers  ; and  others  of  the  Committee. 

The  Dean  of  Lichfield  moved  the  following  ; 
resolution : — 

“ That  this  meeting,  desirous Vof  commemorating  tho  ; 
character,  the  seniuB,  and  the  works  of  Sir  Dilbert  Scott,  , 
in  some  desirablo  and  appropriate  form,  inrites  the  assist- 
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ance  of  the  public  towards  cairTine  out  a personal 
memorinl  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  endowment  of  a 
professorship  or  studentship  in  connexion  with  the  Archi- 
tectuml  Museum.” 

The  mover,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  personal  qualities  of 
! Bir  Gilbert.  One  of  his  most  striking  charac- 
! teristics  was  his  intense  reality,  combined  with 
; simplicity.  Ho  was  thoroughly  real  in  all  that 
I he  did,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  ho  had 
thrown  himself  into  his  profession  was  well 
I known.  As  to  his  extreme  simplicity,  he  was 
I ever  ready  to  communicate  to  others  from  his 
I large  stores  of  knowledge.  There  was  no  reti- 
: cenco  whatever  about  him.  These  were  qnali- 
! ties  which  in  conjunction  with  his  great  ability, 

I deserved  public  and  honourable  recognition. 

Mr.  Walter  Cocks  seconded  the  motion,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  result  of  the  appeal 
wonld  be  to  raise  a much  larger  sum  than  was 
contributed  in  memory  of  Pngin. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  supporting  the 
resolution,  said  that  various  remarks  and  sng- 
gestions  had  been  made  in  the  newspapers  and 
elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  memo- 
rial, and  therefore  he  wished  to  say  that  he  did 
not  think  it  would  bo  the  desire  of  the  Chapter, 
nor  was  it  his  own  desire,  that  the  memorial 
should  take  the  form  of  carrying  out  any  of 
those  special  works  in  and  about  the  Abbey 
which  no  doubt  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  himself  was 
so  anxious  to  see  undertaken  and  completed. 
There  were  three  such  special  works  which  he 
desired  to  see  effected.  One  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  stained  windows  of  the  Chapter- 
house ; another  was  the  beginning,  if  not  the 
completion,  of  a new  cloister  which  shonld  join 
on  to  tho  Abbey,  and  suffice  for  the  interment 
of  the  illustrious  dead  during  the  next  thousand 
years.  The  third  special  work  was  the  comple- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  tho  northern  entrance 
to  the  Abbey,  which  was  of  old  the  great 
entrance,  and  might  still  be  made  an  entrance 
worthy  of  tho  Abbey.  As  far  as  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  feelings  were  concerned,  it  was  impossible 
to  imagine  any  architectural  constructions  in 
which  his  memory  conld  bo  more  fitly  enshrined 
than  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  works, — and 
it  would  bo  enshrined  in  them  whoever  carried 
them  out.  But  he  (tho  Dean)  felt  that  the 
carrying  out  of  these  three  great  works  was 
esHontially  the  business  of  the  Government,  or 
of  the  public,  or  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  either 
jointly  or  collectively.  Tho  northern  porches 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  endeavouring  to  do 
themselves,  although  they  would  not  be  able  to 
carry  ont  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  wishes  as  com- 
pletely  as  they  shonld  like  unless  they  received 
a great  deal  more  help  from  the  public.  Tho 
stained  windows  for  the  Chapter-house  had  been 
long  promised  by  the  Government  ; but  there 
appeared  to  be  some  obstacle, — not,  it  was  to 
be  hoped,  insuperable, — to  the  fulfilment  of  that 
promise.  With  regard  to  tho  proposed  cloister, 
that  was  a work  which  conld  only  be  undertaken 
by  the  Government.  He  quite  concurred  with 
the  objects  sot  forth  in  the  motion. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Alban’s  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
motion,  after  the  word  “Abbey,”  having  refe- 
rence to  the  endowment  of  a professorship 
[“  teachership  ” is  meant],  or  scholarship  in 
connexion  with  tho  Architectural  Museum,  bo 
omitted,  and  that  the  following  words  be  substi- 
tuted: — “And  tho  restoration  of  the  three 
western  porches  of  tho  Cathedral  of  St.  Alban’s, 
bis  last  great  work,  and  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  deeply  interested  during  tho  last  few 
days  of  his  life,  would  be  a fitting  memorial  of 
the  genius  and  character  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.” 
In  support  of  his  amendment,  his  lordship  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  tho  work  at  St.  Alban’s, 
and  of  the  interest  which  Sir  Gilbert  was  known 
to  have  felt  in  its  progress.  Ho  confessed  he 
had  no  groat  faith  in  the  utility  of  an  endowed 
professorship  or  studentship  in  connexion  with 
the  Architectural  Museum. 

Mr.  0.  E.  Coope,  M.P.,  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, and  in  support  of  the  previous  speaker’s 
depreciatory  remarks  as  to  the  utility  of  endow- 
ing a teachership  or  scholarship,  cited  the  case 
of  tho  Gresham  lectures,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham.  The  professorships  were  endowed, 
and  the  professors  gave  a certain  number  of 
lectures  per  year,  but  nobody  went  to  bear  them. 
The  proposed  work  at  St.  AJban’s  would  make 
tho  building  the  grandest  and  longest  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  Chairman,  before  putting  the  amendment, 
reminded  the  meeting  that  the  Gresham  lectures 
had  failed  to  be  of  service  because,  while  the 
professors  were  provided,  the  students  wore  not 


obtained.  In  the  case  of  the  Architectural 
Museum  there  was  already  a large  and  crowded 
class  of  students  and  arfc-workmen  all  eager  for 
such  knowledge  as  could  only  bo  imparted  to 
them  by  an  able  professor  or  teacber  of  the 
industrial  arts  connected  with  bnilding.  How- 
ever true  it  might  be  that  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral 
would  be  the  longest  in  the  kingdom  when  the 
porches  were  restored  as  proposed  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  the  remark  had  no  special  significance, 
seeing  that  the  meeting  was  not  met  to  promote 
a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
Scottish  giant. 

The  amendment  was  then  put  and  negatived 
with  but  three  dissentients.  The  original  rosoln- 
tion,  was  about  to  be  put  as  a substantive 
motion,  when 

The  Hon.  Dudley'Fortescuesoggested  another 
course.  It  was  unfortunate,  he  observed,  that 
there  should  be  any  contention  on  the  subject, 
and  be  thought  the  meeting  then  and  there 
assembled  was  of  hardly  sufficient  magnitude  to 
decide  authoritatively  as  to  the  form  which  the 
memorial  should  take.  He  begged  to  move  as 
an  amendment,  that  all  words  in  the  original 
resolution  after  the  word  “ Abbey  ” be  omitted, 
— in  other  words,  that  the  resolution  be  limited 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  personal  memorial. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Alban’s  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chairman  said  that  any  further  delay 
would  only  jeopardise  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment. It  had  been  urged  as  a reason  why  tho 
memorial  should  take  the  shape  of  tho  com- 
pletion of  the  porches  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey 
that  the  abbey  was  Sir  Gilbert’s  “ last  work,” 
and  that  he  died  wishing  to  see  the  porches 
completed.  But  it  was  forgotten  that  Sir 
Gilbert  had  died  equally  desirous  of  seeing  the 
prosperity  of  the  Architectural  Museum  insured. 
All  that  was  wanted  to  insure  its  prosperity  and 
nsefnlness  was  a comparatively  email  snm. 
Surely  England  could  find  enough  money  both 
for  the  Museum  and  for  St.  Alban’s.  Probably 
when  the  porches  of  St.  Alban’s  were  completed 
the  work  would  bo  done  by  men  who  had 
acquired  skill  in  their  craft  through  the  aid  of 
tho  Museum. 

The  Dean  of  Lichfield  expressed  the  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  further  delay,  and  that 
the  original  resolution  would  bo  carried  in  its 
entirety  as  proposed.  Delay  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  objects  the  committee  had  in 
view.  If  those  interested  in  the  completion  of 
“ last  works  ” upon  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was 
engaged  were  all  to  put  in  a claim  to  have  their 
special  works  completed  in  memoriam  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  there  wonld  be  no  end  to  con- 
tention. The  west  front  of  Lichfield,  equally 
with  St.  Alban’s,  was  a “ last  work  ” of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  was  in  progress  at  the  time 
of  bis  death.  If  justice  were  to  be  done  to  his 
memory  the  meeting  could  not  do  better  than 
confine  itself  to  the  sensible,  practical  resolution 
which  he  had  had  the  honour  of  moving. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  spoke  to  the 
same  effect,  and 

Mr.  Ash,  as  a workman  who  had  derived 
benefit  from  the  teaching  he  had  received  at  the 
Museum,  earnestly  pleaded  for  the  resolution  in 
its  entirety. 

The  amendment  having  been  put  and  nega- 
tived, the  original  resolution  was  carried,  with 
only  three  dissentients. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  foregoing  resolntion. 

Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  in  seconding  the  mo- 
tion, said  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  had  his 
fullest  commendation  and  support. 

The  motion  having  been  carried,  the  meeting 
closed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
(proposed  by  the  Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue  and 
seconded  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester). 


A Statue  of  tho  late  Mr.  Alderman  G.  L. 
Ashworth,  a former  mayor  of  the  borough,  was 
unveiled  on  Saturday,  at  Rochdale,  by  Mr. 
T.  B.  Potter,  M.P.,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
assemblage  of  spectators.  Tho  memorial  occu- 
pies a prominent  position  in  the  public  park, 
and  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  W.  & T.  Wills, 
sculptors,  London.  The  pedestal,  12  ft.  high, 
is  of  Classic  design,  and  composed  of  axed 
granite  blocks,  mounted  on  two  sets  of  massive 
steps,  also  of  granite.  The  statue,  8 ft.  high, 
is  carved  from  a single  block  of  Sicilian  marble, 
and  its  likeness  to  the  deceased  Mr.  Ashworth 
has  been  pronounced  by  members  of  his  family 
to  be  excellent.  The  total  cost  has  been  8001.  I 


ON  THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  WORK 
OP  ENGINEERS  IN  REFERENCE  TO 
PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

This  was  the  title  of  an  address,  delivered 
by  Mr.  W.  Donaldson,  M.A.,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  held  on 
Friday,  the  31st  ult.,  but  the  lecturer  confined 
himself  mainly  to  one  portion  of  this  work, 
namely,  the  disposal  of  sewage.  Wo  print  a 
portion  of  the  paper  : — 

Intermittent  downward  filtration  by  irrigation 
over  wide  areas  affords  the  only  means  of  readily 
overcoming  all  the  difficulties  of  sewage  purifi- 
cation.  Purification  by  continuous  drenching  of 
the  land,  generally  called  intermittent  down- 
ward filtration,  cannot  be  successfully  carried 
ont  without  the  nse  of  settling-tanks  ; that  is, 
not  without  the  necessity  of  piling  up  heaps  of 
sewage  sludge  which  has  very  little  manurial 
value.  Tho  getting  rid  of  this  sludge  must, 
therefore,  entail  a yearly  loss.  It  is  true  that 
on  many,  probably  on  the  majority  of  irriga- 
tion  farms  where  utilisation  and  purification  are 
combined,  these  tanks  are  used  for  tho  clarifica- 
tion of  the  sewage  before  it  is  turned  on  to  the 
land,  but  there  is,  however,  not  the  least  neces- 
sity for  their  use.  If  the  sewage  is  kept  in 
motion,  the  fine  sediment  is  deposited  evenly 
over  the  surface  of  the  land  during  the  process 
of  flowing,  and  does  not  leave  any  visible  indi- 
cations of  its  presence,  if  there  is  an  adequate 
area  of  land  under  irrigation.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  separate  all  solid  bodies  from  the 
sewage  by  means  of  screens,  but  the  total  of 
these  screenings  is  very  small.  At  Reading,  in- 
eluding  tho  deposit  of  heavy  sand  in  the  screen- 
ing tanks,  the  average  daily  quantity  does  not 
exceed  three-quarters  of  a cubic  foot  per  thou- 
sand, but  at  Reading  the  duplicate  system  is 
strictly  carried  out,  and  the  sanitary  authority 
has  not  to  deal  with  the  road  grit  nuisance. 

Colonel  Jones  has  adopted  these  settling-tanks 
on  the  Havod-y-Wem  Farm,  and  is  now  engaged 
experimenting  on  the  sewage  sludge  with  the 
hopes  of  making  it  saleable  at  a profit.  He  may 
possibly  find  a profitable  market  for  the  small 
quantity  deposited  in  the  tanks  at  Wrexham, 
but  his  success  will  only  bo  partial.  Until 
manure  made  from  sludge  can  be  sold  at  a price 
which  will  admit  of  carriage  to  a long  distance, 
the  use  of  settling-tanks  must  entail  a yearly 
loss. 

In  my  opinion,  tho  want  of  success  on  irrigation 
farms  has  been  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
owing  to  tho  half-hearted  way  in  which  the 
advocates  of  utilisation  have  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion. They  ought  to  have  regarded  purification 
as  quite  a secondary  consideration,  because 
utilisation  must  necessarily  accomplish  successful 
purification.  Tho  problem  which  they  have 
hitherto  attempted  to  solve  has  still  been,  how 
few  acres  will  effectually  purify  the  sewage  of 
1,000  people  ? Tho  exact  converse  ought  to 
havo  engaged  the  whole  of  their  attention,  how 
many  acres  will  the  sewage  of  1,000  people 
effectually  fertilise.  Tho  nuisances  occasionally 
experienced  on  sewage  farms,  which  are  the 
main  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  land, 
need  never  occur  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  minimum  standard  of  acreage  requisite  for 
purification  has  been  adopted. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  at  the  discussion  by 
the  Sanitary  Institute  in  March,  1877,  upon  the 
mode  of  treating  town  sewage,  arguing  from  tho 
example  of  London,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity  and  suitable  quality  and  free  from  resi- 
dences,  for  the  purpose  of  sewage  farming.  He 
comes  to  this  conclusion  because  London  with  a 
population  of  4,000,000  wonld  require  an  area  of 
sixty  square  miles,  which,  expressed  in  another 
way,  is  an  area  less  than  eight  miles  square. 
London  is,  however,  about  ton  times  larger  than 
any  other  town  in  the  kingdom,  so  that  argu- 
ments against  the  adoption  of  irrigation  derived 
from  the  example  of  London,  even  if  well 
founded,  are  not  applicable  to  any  other  case. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  the  argument  is  not  in 
any  other  respect  well  founded.  Sorely  in  a 
food-importing  country  like  England,  the  more 
acres  the  sewage  manure  will  not  only  fertilise, 
but  render  at  least  doubly  more  productive  than 
they  can  be  made  by  any  other  manure,  the 
better  for  the  people.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  area  required  for  irrigation  should  be  either 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
from  which  the  sewage  has  been  sent,  or  free 
from  residences.  If  a sufficient  area  is  used,  no 
i nuisance  will  be  occasioned,  and  sentimental 
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fears  on  that  head  can  easily  be  allayed  by  in- 
terposing a belt  of  unirrigated  land. 

If  the  Town  Council  of  Manchester  can  bring 
water  from  Thirlmere  to  Lancashii’e  and  sell  it 
at  a profit,  it  is  clear  that  sewage  may  be  con- 
Teyed  to  an  equal  distance  and  also  sold  at  a 
profit  if  its  commercial  value  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  water.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing 
the  values  of  the  two  commodities  wo  must  not 
adopt  as  the  standard  of  the  value  of  the  water 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  after  having  been 
distributed  throughout  the  district  to  each  set 
of  premises,  but  what  it  is  worth  in  the  service 
reservoirs.  In  order  to  ascertain  its  value  in 
the  service  reservoirs  we  must  deduct  the  cost 
of  distribution,  which  includes  nearly  all  the 
cost  of  management  and  maintenance,  not  from 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  for  household 
purposes,  but  from  that  at  which  it  is  sold  in 
largo  quantities  for  commercial  purposes,  be- 
cause Waterworks  Companies  do  not  sell  any 
water  at  a loss.  Taking  all  these  points  into 
consideration  we  cannot  assign  a higher  value 
than  2d.  per  thousand  gallons  to  the  water  in 
the  service  reservoirs  previously  to  distribution. 

In  the  Reports  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
missioners the  luanurial  value  of  sewage  is  said 
to  vary  from  a maximum  of  2d.  per  ton  in  dry 
weather  to  a minimum  of  id.  when  the  sewage 
is  diluted  with  storm  water.  According  to 
these  estimates  the  value  of  crude  sewage  varies 
from  2Jd.  to  9d.  per  thousand  gallons. 

I am  well  aware  that  you  will  not  regard  the 
theoretical  estimates  of  analytical  chemists  as 
evidence  of  much  value  in  support  of  my  views 
as  to  the  actual  value  of  dry  weather  sewage, 
because  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  this  value 
can  never  be  realised.  I shall  therefore  endeavour 
to  show  you  that  this  view  of  the  question  is 
erroneous,  that  in  reality  the  smallest  value  is 
in  all  cases  actually  realised  by  the  production 
of  magnificent  crops,  and  that  the  failure  takes 
place  in  the  next  stage.  The  full  value  of  the 
crops  is  not  realised.  Irrigation  farms  in  the 
liauds  of  practical  farmers  who  understand  the 
art  of  making  the  moat  of  the  farm  produce 
cannot  fail  to  pay  handsome  returns  in  hai'd 
cash,  but  practical  farmers  keep  their  balance- 
sheets  to  themselves. 

On  the  basis  that  the  sewage  of  100  people 
can  properly  fertilise  only  one  acre,  and  at  the 
rate  of  20  gallons  per  head  of  sewage,  which  is 
a high  estimate  where  the  separate  system  is  in 
force,  one  acre  will  require  annually  730,000 
gallons.  Wo  have  now  to  consider  what  that 
acre  of  land  under  sewage  irrigation  is  capable 
of  producing.  One  aero  sown  with  rye  grass  will 
produce  five  or  six  crops  a year, — fully  60  tons 
of  grass.  This  is  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
lOs.  to  203.  according  to  the  demand  and  the 
locality  of  the  farm.  Estimated  at  only  lOs.  per 
ton  the  gross  return  would  be  about  SOL  per 
acre.  From  corn  and  root  crops  tbe  gross 
return  is  worth  from  20L  to  30L  per  acre. 
Against  this  amount  is  to  be  debited  rent,  taxes, 
working  expenses,  and  interest  on  farm  capital. 
If  the  land  is  let  at  an  ordinary  agricultural 
rent,  12L  a year  ought  to  cover  all  tbe  yearly 
charges  under  these  heads,  and  a balance  of 
from  12L  to  1-lL  per  acre  would  be  left  to  divide 
into  tenant’s  profits  and  payment  for  the  sewage 
as  a manure.  If  this  be  divided  equally  between 
them  the  amount  paid  for  the  sewage  would  be 
over  2d.  per  thousand  gallons.  IE  3L  a year  per 
acre  in  addition  to  interest  on  sunk  capital  be 
considered  a fair  tenant’s  profit,  the  value  of  the 
sewage  would  on  that  basis  be  more  than  3d. 
per  thousand  gallons. 

In  Colonel  Jones’s  pamphlet  on  the  Havod-y- 
Wem  Farm  it  is  stated  that  the  average  net 
profit  for  five  successive  years  amounted  to 
3L  ^s.  4d.  per  acre.  The  rent  paid  by  Colonel 
Jones  is  nearly  5L  per  acre,  so  that  the  rates 
and  taxes  must  be  proportionately  heavy.  As 
ho  is  only  tenant,  ho  puts  on  the  debit  aide  a 
yearly  sinking-fund,  to  recoup  himself  for  capital 
sunk  in  permanent  improvements,  which  amounts 
to  about  78.  per  acre ; with  this  addition  the 
total  net  profit  made  by  Colonel  Jones  is  about 
3L  11s.  per  acre.  This,  however,  represents 
only  part  of  the  whole  profit.  Tbe  cows  fed  on 
tbe  farm  are  owned  and  kept  by  another  man, 
who  is  presamod  to  live  on  his  profits,  but  pub- 
lishes no  accounts.  There  are  only  92  acres,  so 
that  the  profit  made  by  the  cow -keeper  cannot 
well  be  less  than  308.  an  acre.  If  tbe  rent  paid 
by  Colonel  Jones  had  been  an  ordinary  agricul- 
tural  rent,  bis  profits  would  have  been  increased 
by  a deduction  of  fully  3L  lOs.  from  the  debit 
side  in  the  amount  charged  for  rents,  rates,  and 
taxes.  Making  these  allowances,  the  total  net , 


profit  mado  on  the  Havod-y-Wem  Farm  has 
been,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  fully  81.  per 
acre. 

The  successEul  disposal  of  sewage  crops  is  at 
the  very  root  of  the  whole  matter.  To  state  that 
there  is  a difficulty  in  finding  a market  for  them 
iu  some  cases  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  there 
is  no  home  demand  for  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and 
beef.  The  produce  must  be  couaumed  on  the 
farm  and  converted  into  food  for  man  before  it 
is  brought  into  the  market.  This  work  can  only 
bo  successfully  carried  out  by  private  enter- 
prise. So  far,  therefore,  as  the  interest  of  Saui- 
tary  Authorities  are  concerned,  tbe  only  point 
to  be  considered  is  the  question  of  tbe  rent  at 
wliich  they  will  bo  able  to  let  irrigated  land. 


NATIONAL  WATER  SUPPLY. 

We  supplement  our  reports*  of  the  recent 
Congress  on  Water  Snpply  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  by  giving  .summaries  of  papers  submitted 
for  consideration,  though  not  formally  road  or 
discussed. 

Mr.  William  Bennett,  member  of  the  Liverpool 
Water  Committee,  submitted  a paper  in  which 
he  said  : — 

“Hook  upon  it  as  the  compulsory  duty  of  ail  Corporations 
or  private  companies,  who  obtain  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the 
supply  of  towns,  ‘ to  supply  pure  water  to  the  population  ’ 
irrespective  of  trade  peculiarities.  I consider  that  it  is  a 
fluty  tho  ninnufacturinR  and  tra(iiu;j  community  owe  to 
themselves  to  develop  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
kingdom,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  varying  specialities 
and  wants  of  districts:  for,  ns  Mr,  Bateman  s.ays  in  his 
evidence,  Manchester  ivants  a different  water  from  Liver- 
pool ; and  I recommend  that  ail  large  towns,  such  as  Liver- 
pool, which  has  water  from  a large  river  at  command, 
should  encourage  the  formation  of  n private  company  for 
the  supply  of  water  under  high  pressure  to  be  used  as  a 
motive  power,  the  companv  agreeing,  for  tho  privilege  of 
laying  their  pipes,  to  supply  gratuitously  at  any  required 

Jire.ssure  such  mains  for  the  suppression  of  iires,  as  may  be 
aid  down  by  the  authorities.  By  this  course  the  inhabi- 
tants of  large  towns  secure  a good  and  wholesome  water  for 
domestic  use,  the  manufacturers  obtain  the  beat  kind  of 
water  for  their  ‘varying  specialities,' and  by  the  supply- 
ing of  water  at  a high  pressure,  from  a costless  source,  a 
motive  power  can  bo  introduced  into  all  kinds  of  works  and 
offices  tree  from  the  risks  of  fire,  or  explosions,  and  tho 
nuisance  of  smoke,  and  in  addition  salt-water  baths  can  be 
supplied,  and  lire  mains  kept  constantly  charged,  and  in- 
stantly adjusted  to  tho  exact  pressure  best  suited  to  the 
site.  Liverpool  is  now  supplied  from  public  aud  private 
wells  with  more  thantwentj'-one  millions  of  gallons  of  spring 
water  dail}’ ; by  deeper  boring,  this  quantity  may  be 
materially  increased,  and,  by  using  water  obtained  solely 
from  deep  borings,  the  quab'ty  will  be  in  all  respects  ‘ un- 
objcctionaiile  for  domestic  use,'  as  stated  by  Dr.  J. 
Campbell  Brown,  the  analyst  employed  by  the  Liverpool 
Corporation.  A boring  is  now  being  ma9e  at  Liverpool 
26  in.  in  diameter,  and  1,000  ft.  deep,  in  tho  expectation  of 
adding  to  our  supply  ten  million  gallons  per  week.  A few 
similar  bore-holes  made  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
it  is  thought,  will  supply  pure  waterfor  domestic  purposes 
for  the  next  century.  ' 

Mr.  J.  W.  Willis  Band  contribnted  a short 
paper,  in  which  he  said  : — 

“1.  A largo  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  a national 
character  with  regard  to  the  water  supply  of  tho  country  is 
practicable  if  a proper  body  is  appointed  to  watch  over  it, 
and  money  provided  to  carry  it  out. 

2,  Tho  country  is  by  nature  divided  into  a number  of 
watersheds,  and  it  was  obviously  intended  that  the  supply 
of  water,  given  by  nature  to  each  of  thoso  watersheds, 
should  sumee  for  it. 

3.  Any  really  national  scheme  must,  therefore,  be  based 
upon  the  principle  that  each  w.atorsbed  has  primd  fueie  a 
Bullieient  snpply  of  water  for  its  wants. 

4.  If  it  is  not  so,  the  deficiency  must  arise  from  two 
causes  : (n)  tho  natural  character  of  the  district  has  been 
artificially  altered ; (i)  the  natural  sources  of  supply  are 
not  available. 

6.  As  to  (a),  this  may  arise  from  tho  increase  of  tho  in- 
habitants, or  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  and  on  its 
being  shown  that  tho  supplj[  was  insufficient  from  these 
causes,  then  the  district  might  bo  allowed  to  obtain  a 
supply  from  another  district  where  there  was  a greater 
supply  taken  for  the  existing  and  probable  wants  of  that 
district  required. 

6.  As  to  (i),  this  must  arise  from  some  act  of  tho  inhabi- 
tants of  tho  district;  every  means  should  therefore  be  taken 
to  render  such  supply  available,  and,  until  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  all  such  means  had  been  used  and  exhausted, 
no  district  should  be  allowed  to  resort  to  another  for  its 
water  supply. 

7.  An  account  should  be  taken  of  the  water  supply  of 
each  district,  showing  what  is,  nud  what  is  not,  available, 
andif  tho  supply  of  any  is  deficient,  steps  should  bo  at 
once  taken  to  utilise  the  existing  source  at  present 
unavailable. 

8.  IVhen  that  was  done,  if  tho  supply  was  still  inade- 
quate, application  might  be  made  to  some  central  authority 
asking  leave  to  take  water  from  another  district. 

9.  Before  the  leave  was  granted,  the  applicants  should 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  central  anthority  (1)  that 
they  had  utilised  all  their  available  sources  of  water,  (2) 
that  the  supply  of  water  to  the  district  from  which  they 
proposed  to  talce  it  was  more  than  ample  for  any  reasonable 
increase  of  population  for  a long  period  of  years,  (3)  that 
all  tho  districts  through  which  the  works  abstracting  the 
water  passed  should  liavo  on  payment  a right  to  be  sup- 
plied, either  at  the  present  or  at  a future  date. 

10.  Ho  scheme  to  take  water  from  another  district  should 
be  submitted  to  Parliament  that  did  not  comply  with  tho 
requirements  of  the  last  section.'' 

Sir  Henry  Cole  contributed  a sliort  "paper  in' 
vyhicli  he  asked  for  consent  to  the  following  pro- 
positions : — 

• See  pp.  534,  668,  anfs. 


“ 1.  That  as  tho  law  already  forbids  poisoning  the  people 
by  b.ad  air,  it  should  be  admitted  that  every  one  has  a right 
of  obtaining  pure  water  in  sufficient  quantity  for  his  daily 
life  as  far  as  practicable. 

2.  That  water  fit  for  dietetic  purposes  can  only  bo  sup- 
plied after  proper  filtration ; consequently  no  river  water, 
except  at  the  very  source  of  it,  is  pure  enough,  and  well- 
waters  generally  are  rarely  sufficiently  pure  for  drinking 
purposes.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  recently  declared  the 
use  of  rivers  for  drinking  must  bo  given  up.  As  a_  general 
rule,  the  sparkling  gaseous  waters  pumped  up  from  tho 
metropolitan  wells  and  wells  generally  are  dangerous  to 
health.  Throughout  Birmingham  the  well-water  is  more 
or  less  poisonous,  and  unlit  for  drinking.  The  water  in 
wells  ill  cottage  gardens  is  generally  tainted  by  drains,  and 
the  water  of  ponds  ought  not  to  be  used  even  for  cattle. 

3.  That  pure  water  will  increase  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  people,  and  provide  the  best  antidote  to  intemper- 
ance.” 

Sir  Henry  went  on'  to  say^  tkat  it  appeared  to 
him  that, — 

“ The  plans  [now  being  discussed  by  London,  Liverpool, 
and  lately  settled  for  Manchester,  suggest  the  practica- 
bility of  aa  extended  action  under  national  sanction. 

That  great  districts  should  be  bound  to  look  after  the 
supply  of  water,  with  regard  to  tho  neighbouring  small 
towns  and  still  smaller  villages. 

That  tho  spirited  example  set  by  Manchester,  of  supply- 
ing a limited  district,  be  accepted  as  wise  and  beneficial, 
and  that  the  principle  bo  applied  to  the  whole  kingdom,  to 
be  mapped  and  parcelled  ont  into  a sort  of  water  heptarchy, 
with  feaerative  powers. 

And  that  for  reasons  of  economy  and  excellence  of 
supply,  the  nation,  through  Parliament,  should  cause  all 
great  reservoirs  to  be  provided  for  supplying  tho  proper 
quantity  of  puro  water,  leaving  towns  and  villages  to  cen- 
struct  all  the  local  arteries.  * * * * .* 

The  scientific  application  of  known  facts,  with  the 
present  amount  of  Kiipwleclge,  would  not  appear  to  bo 
difficult,  BO  as  to  cause  an  adequate  number  of  reservoirs, 
for  the  whole  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  to  bo  provided. 
England  and  Wales  might  ho  divided  into  seven  disfrict.s, 
niiu  under  a local  Coramiaaiou.  Let  each  district  be  con- 
fided to  a competent  well-known  engineer,  to  prepare  tho 
plana  necessary  for  it,  aud  let  these  form  a united  Board 
for  the  discussion  of  general  questions.  I am  inforoied, 
by  one  who  has  mado  the  subject  of  water  supply  his  study, 
that  a year  would  be  ample  time  to  deviao  a genorai 
national  scheme. 

The  general  financial  principles  to  govern  tho  scheme 
should  bo  tho  work  of  tho  Government.  Tlio  capital 
required  might  bo  a hundred  millions  of  pounds  or  more, 
but  what  is  that,  looking  to  the  coat  of  railways,  not  quite 
so  important  ns  pure  water  ? ” 

Mr.  J.  Bailoy  Denton’s  paper  contained  the 
following  passages : — 

“ As  it  is  tho  wish  of  lI.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
ascertain  ‘ how  far  tho  great  resources  of  the  kingdom 
might,  by  some  large  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  a 
national  character  auapteJ  to  the  various  specialities  and 
wants  of  districts,  bo  turned  to  account  for  the  advantage 
of  the  general  body  of  tho  nation  at  large,’  I desiro^to 
express  my  conviction  that  if  hy  the  term  ' largo  _ and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  a national  character,*^  it  is 
suggested  that  one  scheme  of  works  or  one  mode  of  supply 
can  bo  devised  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  whole 
country,  I am  not  of  opinion  that  such  an  object  is 
practicable.  'The  great  ditfereuce  that  exists  in  tho  rain- 
fali  as  a source  ot  supply,  the  diversity  of  surface,  tho 
variety  of  soil  upon  which  the  rain  falls,  and  the  irregular 
denseness  or  sparseness  of  population  in  proportion  to 
space,  forbid  the  realisation  of  such  an  idea. 

I am,  nevertheless,  perfectly  convinced  that  if  there 
existed  (1)  a proper  conservancy  of  rivers  extending  over 
the  whole  area  of  their  basins,  (2)  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  hydro-geological  conditions  of  each  river  basin,  and 
(3)  legal  facilities  for  dealing  with  the  water  rising  up 
within,  and  llowiug  through,  and  existing  under  private 
properties,  there  would  not  be  a single  village  iu  the 
country  but  might  be  abundantly  supplied  with  pure 
water.  • 

To  render  river  conservancies  competent  to  exercise  that 
control  over  river  systems  which  would  preserve  riparian 
and  private  rights,  while  securing  to  the  public  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  chief  element  of  health, — pure  water, — the  first 
step  to  be  taken  should  bo  tho  collection  of  all  existing 
information  bearing  upon  the  surface  and  subterranean 
waters  within  each  river  basin,  prepared  on  such  a form  as 
to  bo  immediately  available  and  capable  of  enlargement  as 
fresh  information  may  be  obtained.  At  present  tuore  is  no 
reliable  record  of  sucli  data  within  the  reach  of  either  local 
authorities  or  engineers,  although  a moss  of  informatiou 
exists  in  a scattered  and  very  costly  form,  in  the  Ordnance 
and  Geological  Survey  Departments,  which  might  alFord 
data  wherAiy  neglected  springs  aud  subterranean  waters 
might  bo  turned  to  account.  Were  this  information 
obtainable  in  an  authoritative  shape,  the  indisposition  of 
the  owners  of  landed  estates  to  place  at  the  service  of  sani- 
tary authorities  the  sources  of  supply  which  they  possess 
by  territorial  right  would  cease  to  operate  as  injuriously  as 
it  now  does. 

numberless  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
water  economy,  by  the  use  of  wheels,  turbines,  rams,  and 
pumps,  and  in  the  way  of  storage,  for  village  supply,  are  to 
be  found  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  If 
these  instances,  instead  of  being  disregarded,  or  only 
cursorily  mentioned  in  Parliamentary  Committees,  were 
c.arefully  examined  and  describedin  a popular,  but  practical 
form,  the  serious  want  of  water  experienced  in  villages  and 
rural  districts,  which  induced  H.R.il.  the  Prince  ot  Wales 
to  corao  to  their  rescue,  would  vanish  in  a great  majority 
of  cases,  though,  so  long  as  permissive  laws  stand  in  the 
place  of  compulsory  laws  in  a matter  of  such  vital  conse- 
quence to  every  one  as  pure  water,  and  boards  of  guardians 
sro  the  jodges'of  tho  time  and  course  of  action,  so  long  will 
the  present  state  of  things  exist.” 

Professor  Frankland,  in  a short  paper,  said  : — 
“Although  I caunot  see  lioiv  a comprehensive  scheme  of 
water  supply  of  a national  character  could  bo  carried  out 
without  bott  waste  of  capital  and  interference  with  manu- 
facturers, I consider  that  the  adoption  of  a few  generd 
principles  in  legislation  would  be  of  great  advantage  in 
procuring  a fair  distribution  of  water,  and  preventing  need- 
less waste.  Thus;— (a)  The  withholding  of  permission 
from  towns,  &c.,  to  go  to  a great  distance  for  water  until 
both  the  before-mentioned  sources  of  wholesome  water 
have  been  exhausted.  (6)  Whore  a distant  source  is 
allowed,  tho  securing  of  a necessary  provision  for  inter- 
mediate towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  (c)  In  large  towns. 
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I tho  apparato  aupply  of  water  for  raatiufscturcrs,  street 
I wsteriiijia,  and  outdoor  purposes  generally.  (d)  The 
I sale  of  domestic  water  by  meter  to  all  houses  abuvo  a 
I certain  rent. 

I The  waste  of  domestic  water  is  a crying  evil,  which  can 
i only  be  olfieiently  remedied  by  the  compulsory  use  of 
I meters.  la  Glasgow,  3S  gallous  per  head  arc  used  for 
I domestic  purposes;  in  London,  110  gallons;  and  in  AIiil- 
' veru,  where  the  meter  system  is  in  use,l7i  gallons  per  head. 

! Ten  gallons  daily  per  head  is  amply  sulBeient  for  domestic 
i purpo.scs,  and  wouhl  probably  never  bo  reached  if  the 
I water  were  sold  by  meter. 

By  separating  the  indoor  from  tho  outdoor  suppl)-,  and 
I Bolling  tne  former  by  measure,  tho  quantity  of  wholesome 
I water  required  would  he  reduced  to  one-third  or  less,  and 
there  would  bo  no  risk  of  unwholesome  water  being  used 
I for  dietetic  purposes  through  carelessness  or  mistake." 

Mr.  Joseph  Parry,  C.E.,  of  Liverpool,  con- 
I tributed  a paper,  in  -which  he  made  the  following 
I B-oggestioD3  and  recommendations: — 

"I.  To  divide  the  country  into  water-shed  districts. 

I 2,  To  appoint  an  engineer  to  each  of  tho  principal  water- 
: aheds,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  deal  with  all  matlers 
relating  to  water  aupply,  the  pollution  and  appropriation 
of  rivers,  streams,  springs,  aiui  underground  waters. 

There  are  tweuty-llve  watersheds  exceeding  500  square 
miles  in  area.  These,  with  smaller  sheds  adtfed,  might  be 
distributed  in  the  mauner  I propose  among  flfteon  or 
twenty  cogineer.i.  Several  engineers  are  at  present 
engaged  in  the  protection  of  public  interests  in  rivers 
under  Conservancy  Boards,  Commissioners,  Fishery 
Boards,  and  Other  bodies.  As  far  ns  practicable,  all  such 
interests,  often  conflicting,  should  bo  placed  under  the  one 
cugiueer. 

_ Vi.)  Tho  salaries  of  the  proposed  engineers  to  bo  paid 
either  entirely  by  Government  or  partly  by  Government 
and  partly  by  contributions  from  tho’  several  sanitary 
authorities  and  other  public  bodies  interested  in  the  worlt 
done,  and  no  further  ch-irgo  to  be  made  for  services 
renib'Tcd  or  plans  prepared. 

(i.)  Tho  engineers  to  advise  sanitary  authorities  ou  all 
questions  affecting  tho  water  supply  and  disposal  of 
sewage  ; but  restrictions  to  bo  placed  on  the  preparation  of 
plaus  for -authorities  employing  their  own  engineers,  or  for 
places  eicoedi-ag  a given  population.  To  taSe  no  part  in 
tho  ordinary  management  of  waterworks. 

(c.)  To  report  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities  any  im- 
purity or  deficiency  ; and  in  certain  districts  to  be  specifled 
to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  works  required. 

(i.)  Faibng  action  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  authorities, 
tho  circumstances  to  be  reported  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

In  many  cases  it  would  bo  suiHeient  to  call  attention  to 
the  pi/Uuted  state  of  a supply,  and  explaiu  the  nieaus  by 
which  the  evil  could  be  remedied,  to  insure  prompt  action 
by  the  inhabitants  or  authorities  concerned.  In  other 
cases,  and  perhaps  in  numerous  cases,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  exereiso  compulsion.  And,  Imving  regard  to  the  inte- 
rests involved,  there  should  bo  no  liesitntion  in  arniing  tins 
Lo.-al  Government  Board  with  compulsory  powers  to  deal 
with  such  case.s,  within  reasonable  Hinit.s  ns  to  cost. 

(e.)  Tho  ougineers  to  report  aiiriually  to  the  Local 
Government  Board:  also  to  report  on  all  Waterworks 
Bills  promoted  withia  tlieir  districts. 

A system  such  as  is  thus  briefly  sketched  would  forma 
link  which  is  now  wanting  between  the  Government  and 
th.-"  country ; would  give  to  the  people,  through  their  local 
Banitary  uutliorities,  the  practical  advice  and  nssiatauco  the 
waut  of  which  is  often  tho  only  cause  of  failure  to  remedy 
the  evils  from  which  the  people  suffer;  would  spur  indolent, 
interested,  and  careless  authorities  into  useful  activity; 
would  strengthen  weak  authorities  in  proceedings  against 
powerful  landowners  and  nianufaeturers  ; would  diminish 
greatly  the  expense  and  the  risks  of  private  Bill  legislation; 
would  afford  menus  of  enforeiug  the  provisLons  of  the  Act 
for  preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers  ; would  diminish  the 
present  costly  conflict  of  selfish  interests;  and  would 
secure  for  tho  use,  enjoyment,  and  benefit  of  tho  people 
generally  the  natural  resources  of  the  country." 


THE  PROTECTION  OP  IRON  SURFACES 
FROM  OXIDATION  OR  RUSTING. 

With  roferenco  to  the  notice  in  otu-  last  issue 
of  Mr.  Bower’s  process,  Mr.  Twoedio  -wishes  it 
understood  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  to  Mr. 
Bower  alone  must  the  honour  of  discovery  be 
assigned,  as  be,  Mr.  Tweodie,  has  merely  acted 
as  the  chemist  in  his  employ,  and  his  experi- 
ments have  been  simply  the  working  out  of  Mr. 
Bower’s  ideas. 

What  we  said  in  our  last  having,  naturally, 
excited  interest,  some  fuller  particulars  will 
doubtless  be  welcomed.  Tho  history  of  the  dis- 
covery is  interesting.  Mr.  Bower  having,  in 
some  experiments  he  had  conducted,  about  ton 
years  ago,  for  the  production  of  non-illuminating 
gases  (one  of  them  being  the  production  of 
hydrogen  by  passing  steam  over  red-hot  iron), 
observed  the  fact  of  steam  having  the  power  to 
alter  tho  surface  of  tho  iron.  Want  of  leisure 
prevented  him  from  following  up  this  observa- 
tion until  Barff’s  process  was  brought  into 
notice,  when  his  early  experiment  recurred  to 
him,  as  well  as  the  idea  that  tho  oxygen,  as  it 
exists  in  our  atmosphere,  would  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the  oxygen 
as  it  exists  in  water  or  steam.  A few  experi- 
ments wero  at  once  performed,  and  proved  this 
supposition  to  be  a correct  one. 

Mr.  Bower  having  thus  elicited  tho  fact  that 
air  would  effectually  coat  the  iron  with  the 
much-desired  film  of  magnetic  oxide,  at  once 
commenced  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  exact  conditions  of  success,  and 
although  mauy  of  the  experiments  proved  far 
from  encouraging,  yet  by  indomitable  perse- 
verance, and  at  a great  expense,  the  efforts  of 
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that  gentleman  have  been  at  last  crowned  with 
success. 

Tho  following  experiment  merits,  from  the 
extraordinary  result,  some  attention.  Mr. 
Bower  had  the  idea  that  tho  hot  blast,  as  used 
for  the  production  of  pig-iron,  would  not  only 
heat  the  iron  to  tho  requisite  temperature,  but 
would  also  supply  the  oxygen  for  the  production 
of  the  magnetic  oxide  ; and  by  the  courtesy  of 
Me.ssrs.  Cochrane  & Co.,  of  Dudley,  ho  was 
enabled,  many  months  ago,  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. A square  bar  of  cast-iron  was  e.xposed 
to  the  action  of  the  hot  air  for  about  twelve 
hours,  when  the  bar  was  withdrawn,  and  found 
to  be  firmly  and  thoroughly  coated  with  the 
magnetic  oxide.  This  coating  has  protected  the 
iron  perfectly  from  tho  oxidising  action  of  moist 
air,  although  subjected  to  the  most  trying  tests, 
and  at  the  present  time  tho  coating  is  as  firm 
aud  homogeneous  as  when  first  withdrawn  from 
tho  blast,  the  iron  having  inisted  only  where  the 
oxide  has  been  purposely  removed,  and  even 
there  not  the  slightest  trace  of  lateral  rusting 
is  to  be  detected. 

It  will  bo  advantageous  here  to  give  the  com- 
position and  mode  of  formation  of  tho  various 
oxides  of  iron  to  enable  us  to  understand  clearly 
tho  rais'JTi  d'Stre  of  tho  process.  When  iron  is 
first  exposed  to  tho  action  of  moist  air,  it  ab- 
stracts one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  forms  tho  pro- 
toxide of  iron  or  ferrous  oxide  FeO;  such  an 
oxide  has  an  iutenso  affinity  for  more  oxygen, 
and  becomes  speedily  converted  into  sesquioxido 
of  oxido  or  ferric  oxido  Fe^jO^;  this  oxide,  better 
known  as  rust,  in  contact  -with  metallic  iron, 
again  becomes  converted  into  ferrous  oxide, 
according  to  the  equation 

FeiO;;  -t-  Fo  = 3 FeO 

This  ferrous  oxido  being  again  brought  into 
contact  with  a fi-esh  supply  of  oxygen,  is  recon- 
verted into  ferric  oxido  or  rust,  and  so  the 
action  goes  on  continually  in  this  way  disin- 
tegrating tho  iron. 

If  iron  be,  however,  exposed  to  the  action  of 
steam  or  air  at  an  elevated  temperataro,  instead 
of  the  abovo  oxides  wo  got  a curious  oxide 
formed  known  as  magnetic  oxido  of  iron,  and 
also  by  many  chemists  as  ferroso-forric  oxide, 
its  formula  being  Foa  Oj,  making  it  apjiareutly 
a compound  of  fei-rous  Fo  0 and  ferric-oxides 
Foj  Oj.  The  exact  molecular  arraageuiont  of 
this  interesting  body  must  still  bo  regarded  as 
a debateablo  point  j one  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  and  that  is,  that  this  magnetic  oxido  is 
not  anscoptible  of  change  or  conversion  into 
rust  by  tho  action  either  of  oxygen  or  moisture 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  this  magnetic  oxide 
offers  itself  as  a specially  good  material  for 
coating  iron  articles  requiring  protection  from 
rust,  and  if  we  can  get  it  on  the  iron  as  a firm, 
hard,  coherent  coating,  wo  have  solved  au  im- 
portant problem,  and  have  given  to  the  world 
the  best  possible  means  of  protecting  iron,  and 
thus  incidentally  vastly  extending  tho  applica- 
tions of  that  useful  metal. 

This  has  been  done,  as  already  mentioned,  by 
Professor  Barff,  by  the  action  of  superheated 
steam,  tho  details  of  which  process  ai*8  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  aud  also  by  tho  process  of 
Mr.  George  Bower,  to  which  this  article  draws 
particular  attention,  as  the  application  of  air 
itself  at  a suitable  temperature  must  possess 
advantages  over  the  use  of  superheated  steam, 
both  as  regards  ocouomy  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  bo  applied. 

The  method  hitherto  adopted  in  the  workino’ 
of  the  air  process  has  been  simply  to  expose  the 
iron  articles  in  a large  retort  or  chamber,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  raised  to  a point  depen- 
dent on  the  ultimate  use  to  which  the  articles 
may  bo  applied,  and  which  ranges  from  a very 
dull  to  a bright  red-heat.  Air  is  then  passed  in, 
and  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  closed  as  perfectly 
as  possible,  and  at  the  end  of  every  hour  tho  air 
is  renewed  and  the  inlet  again  closed.  After 
exposure  in  this  way  for  some  hours,  the  time 
varying  with  tho  nature  of  the  articles,  the  iron 
will  be  found  to  have  received  a perfect  coating 
of  magnetic  oxide,  the  colour  of  which  varies 
between  a light  aud  a dark  grey,  or  neutral  tint 
of  so  delicate  a nature  as  to  absolntely  dispense 
in  many  cases  with  the  use  of  further  ornamen- 
tation by  painting,  &c. 

The  coating  has  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  tests,  and  has  invariably  resisted  all 
attacks  of  both  air  and  moisture,  and  there  is 
thus  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  process 
-will,  when  completely  developed,  entirely  sup- 
plant every  other  method  of  protecting  iron 
from  rust. 
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The  cost  of  coating  iron  in  this  way  is  esti- 
mated  at  about  li.  per  ton  of  ironj  but  there  is 
this  peculiarity  appertaining  to  the  process, 
that  whether  the  ton  of  iron  be  a solid  cube  or 
mass  of  that  weight,  or  whether  it  bo  distributed 
over  thousands  of  articles,  involving  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  area,  the  cost  remains  prac- 
tically tho  same. 


THE  ALTERATIONS  TO  THE  INSTITUTE 
PREMISES. 

We  have  been  rather  pressed  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  scheme  for  altering  the  premises 
in  Conduit-street,  so  as  to  afford  more  accom- 
modation for  tho  increased  requirements  of  tho 
Institute.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may 
be  excused  for  giving  tho  opinion,  which,  per- 
haps,  we  should  hardly  have  volunteered  other- 
wise,  that  the  plan  as  it  stands  is  a mistake, 
and  will  not  do.  Sketch-plans  are  in  the  bands 
of  all  the  members  of  tho  Institute  ; plans,  wo 
may  observe,  with  no  scale  attached  to  them,  a 
rather  odd  omission  in  drawings  made  by  au 
architect  for  architects  ; bub  the  principal 
dimensions  of  tho  rooms  are  figured,  and,  there- 
fore, the  general  arrangement  can  be  j udged  of 
on  roferenco  to  these  plans.  Considerable  in- 
gcimity  is  shown  in  tho  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  space,  but 
wo  believe  most  members  who  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  plans  will  agree  with  us  iu 
thinking  that  the  placing  of  tho  meeting-hall 
oil  the  upper  (second)  floor  of  the  building  is  a 
mistake,  which  ought  to  be  fatal  to  the  scheme. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  ball  is  only 
used  for  tho  fortnightly  meetings,  and  that, 
thorefoi'e,  a climb  to  it  is  of  less  consequence  ; 
but  the  meo  iugs  are  the  main  objects  of  the 
whole  building,  and  the  meeting-room  should  be 
ou  tho  principal  floor.  There  is  another  prac- 
tical objection  to  this  feature  in  the  scheme. 
The  meeting-room  is  exactly  tho  ouo  in  which 
light  is  of  least  consequence,  as  it  is  hardly  ever 
used  except  at  night ; on  the  other  hand,  the 
reading-room  i.s  the  place  where  ligiit  is  most 
wanted,  and  it  will  bo  most  inadequately  sup- 
plied by  the  window  shown  at  one  end  of  a long 
room  ; in  fact,  except  on  very  bright  days,  half 
the  reading-room,  as  shown,  would  be  practically 
useless.  The  library,  also,  is  just  the  room  iu 
which  a top-light  is  most  wanted,  in  order  to 
leave  tlio  walls  clear  for  bookshelves.  The  {ire- 
sent  library  is  nearly  full,  and  the  three  window.s 
take  up  a great  deal  of  wall-space  which  might 
be  utilised  for  this  purpose.  It  therefore  seems 
to  us  only  a matter  of  common  sense  that  the 
library  and  reading-room  should  bo  on  tho  upper 
floor,  where  they  will  have  tho  top  light,  even 
leaving  out  the  question  of  the  undoubted  pro- 
priety, architecturally  speaking,  of  placing  the 
principal  room  on  the  principal  floor. 

There  are  other  criticisms  to  which  the  plans 
appear  to  us  to  be  open,  but  we  will  not  say  any 
more  now  j the  scheme  will,  we  believe,  be  dis- 
cussed at  a special  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and 
perhaps  something  will  be  struck  out  which  will 
satisfy  all  demands.  But  we  are  distinctly  of 
opinion  that  any  satisfactory  scheme  must  in- 
clude retaining  tho  meeting-room  on  the  main 
floor.  There  is  one  other  point  that  the  draw, 
ings  suggest,  which  we  should  not  like  to  pass 
over.  It  may  be  hardly  fair  to  take  mere  sketches 
as  any  basis  for  judging  of  architectural  design  ; 
still,  we  observe  that  the  meeting-hall  is  repre- 
sented  as  decorated  with  pilasters,  panels,  and 
festoons  or  garlands  from  one  pilaster  to  another. 
We  do  not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  such 
orthodox  and  well-worn  architectural  garniture, 
but,  on  the  whole,  is  not  this  rather  too  hack- 
neyed? And  if  the  central  body  of  architects 
are  designing  a room  for  themselves  which  will 
bo  taken  by  outsiders  as  an  example  of  their 
own  artistic  taste  and  predilections,  had  they 
not  better  either  invent  something  that  will  be 
admired  as  artistic  aud  original,  or  else  leave 
decoration  alone  altogether  ? 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  give  our  sup- 
port to  any  plan  by  Mr.  Phipps,  whose  abili. 
ties  aud  success  as  a theatre  architect  are  too 
well  known  to  need  commendation  from  us  ; but, 
having  been  asked  for  an  opinion,  we  are  led  to 
confess  that  wo  cannot  regard  the  plan  circulated 
to  members  as  very  successful,  or  as  likely  to  give 
permanent  satisfaction  if  carried  out;  though  it 
must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  the  problem 
of  getting  the  accommodation  into  the  space 
required,  with  due  regard  to  cost  and  to  the 
interests  of  others  in  the  building,  is  not  an 
easy  one. 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  KENSINGTON 
INFIEMAEY. 

At  tho  last  meeting  of  tlie  Kensington 
guardians  the  Infirmary  Committee  reported 
that  it  was  desirable  to  purchase  tho  whole  of 
the  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  workhonse,  on 
which  tho  infirmary  of  St.  Margaret’s  and  St. 
John’s  stood,  which  would  shortly  be  in  the 
market.  This  would  provide  for  a needed  en- 
largement of  the  infirmary  of  the  Kensington 
Board,  and  also  for  the  establishment  of  a 
vaccination  etatio*.  The  committee,  therefore, 
recommended  that  application  be  made  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  authorise  the 
guardians  to  treat  for  the  purchase.  Mr. 
Brandreth  opposed  the  purchase  on  tho  ground 
of  expense,  and  said  the  guardians  should  not 
give  way  to  a building  mania.  Mr.  Cockerton 
said  there  was  such  a demand  for  space  in  the 
infirmary  that  patients  had  to  be  hurried  through 
into  the  workhouse  before  they  were  fit  for  it. 
Adverting  to  Mr.  Brandreth’s  remarks,  Mr. 
Murlis  observed  that  he  was  also  opposed  to  a 
building  mania ; but  this  piece  of  ground  was 
valuable  to  the  guardians,  and  should  be  pur- 
chased while  there  was  the  opportunity.  The 
recommendation  of  the  committee  to  purchase 
the  ground  was  adopted. 


THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  OF  LEYDEN. 

In  tho  international  competition,  as  regards 
the  plans  and  drawings  for  the  proposed  new 
university  buildings  at  Leyden,  the  names  of 
three  of  the  architects  who  had  won  premiums 
were,  owing  to  some  accident,  missing,  and  they 
wore  accordingly  advertised  for  in  some  of 
the  chief  Continental  papers.  Tlie  winner  of 
the  first  premium,  with  the  motto,  “Vivat 
Academia,”  is  Professor  L.  Bohnstedt,  of  Gotha, 
who  may  bo  romembei*ed  as  having  carried  off 
the  first  prize  in  the  competition  for  tho  now 
Houses  of  tho  German  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  second  premium  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Tarring  & Wilkinson,  of  London  ; the  third  by 
Messrs.  E.  & W.  Mengelberg,  of  Utrecht;  the 
fourth  by  0.  Sptetzler,  of  Boehum  ; and  the  fifth 
by  Messrs.  Brekelbann  & Wiegand,  of  Hamburg. 


CONGRESS  ON  NATIONAL  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

Sir, — In  your  valuable  journal  of  Saturday 
last,  it  was  stated  by  Professor  Frankland,  at 
the  second  day’s  sitting  of  the  Conference,  that 
the  experiment  of  water-supply  by  meter  had 
been  tried  in  Great  Malvern,  and  it  was  found 
that  seven  gallons  and  a half  per  day  for  each 
person  sufficed.  In  furtherance  of  the  above 
statement,  allow  me,  sir,  to  add  that  the  system 
of  water  supply  by  meter  for  sanitary  and 
domestic  purposes  has  been  in  operation  here 
over  six  years,  and  that  it  has  fully  answered 
the  purpose  intended,  viz.,  the  prevention  of 
waste  ; and  further,  that  from  eight  to<tiine 
gallons  per  day  for  each  person  are  ample. 

From  experience,  I have  no  hesitation ' in 
saying  that  the  above  system  can  be  carried  out 
in  any  town  with  similar  results. 

John  E.  Palmer,  Town  Surveyor. 

Great  Malvern. 

P.S. — Great  Malvern  is,  I believe,  the  only 
town  in  England  which  supplies  its  inhabitants 
by  meter  for  sanitary  and  domestic  purposes. 


PROCRASTINATING  BOARDS. 

8in, — Canany  of  year  numerous  correapondentB  recom- 
mend a cure  for  the  lethargy  that  has  so  long  been  inherent, 
and  rendered  every  effort  of  the  Littlehampton  Local 
Board  of  Health  of  no  avail  for  good,  either  now  or  here- 
after? The  Board  has  taken  more  than  twenty  years  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether  to  have  drainage  or  continue 
the  good  old  system  of  cesspools  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
wells.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  very  liberally  offered  to 
bear  one-half  of  the  expense  of  a thorough  system  of 
drainage,  providing  the  Board  will  enter  into  a bond  to 
commence  the  work  forthwith,  and  have  it  done  under 
proper  superintendence,  bnt  the  Board  decline  to  enter 
into  any  such  bond,  and  wish  for  another  twenty  years  to 
consider  such  “ a very  serious  matter."  1 have  just  met 
some  of  the  Board,  who  are  crowing  over  having  passed, 
they  sav,  such  a resolution.  The  talents  of  some  Boards 
are  said  to  be  under  a bushel;  I am  certain  that  the  talents 
of  the  Littlehampton  Board  cannot  be  above  a bushel,  but 
considerably  under.  A Tisitoe.  ' 


Baths  and  Washhouses  for  Chelsea. — At 

the  last  meetiug  of  the  Chelsea  Board  of 
Guardians,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  public 
baths  and  washhouses  for  the  parish.  A site  is 
in  view. 


THEATRES  AND  MUSIC-HALLS. 

Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre,  New  Eent-road. — 
This  theatre  is  to  be  rebuilt,  and  with  better 
exits  and  entracces.  It  will  have  two  circles 
above  the  pit,  namely,  the  dress-circle  and 
gallery,  besides  private  boxes.  Each  portion  of 
the  house  is  to  have  not  less  than  three  exits  and 
some  more.  The  contract  has  been  let  to 
Messrs.  W.  Bracher  & Son,  builders,  of  Great 
Ormond-street,  Queen-square  ; Messrs.  Pashley, 
Newton,  & Young,  of  Red  Lion-aquare,  deco- 
rators; and  Messrs.  Z.  D.  Berry  & Sons,  of 
Regency-street,  Westminster,  gasfitters.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Robinson,  of  Bloomsbury-square,  is  the 
architect. 

The  London  Pavilion,  Tichhorne-street. — Afew 
months  ago  six  architects  were  invited  to  send 
in  plans  for  tho  alterations  of  the  above  hall.  On 
Thursday,  in  last  week,  Mr.  Loibl,  the  proprietor, 
invited  all  who  had  sent  in  plans  to  dine  with 
him.  The  letters  then  were  opened,  and  cheques 
were  given  to  the  three  successful  architects. 
The  first  premium  was  given  to  the  motto  of 
“ Bond  Fide,”  Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson  ; the  second,  to 
the  plans  bearing  the  motto  “ Pavilion,”  Mr. 
Flack,  of  London;  and  tho  third,  to  the  plans 
under  the  motto  “ Boaz,”  found  to  be  by  Messrs. 
Wilson  & Willcox,  of  Bath. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  following  are  the  chief  works  chosen 
up  to  this  date  by  prizebolders : — 

Prom  the  Roynl  Academy. — “Little  Zoarab,”  J.  Santi 
R.A.,  1551. ; “A  Primrose  Morning,"  J.  Clayton  Adams, 
1001.;  “Folklore,”  C.  Gregory,  100/.;  “A  Moorland 
Stream,"  W.  S.  Morrish,  80/.;  “Sunny  Hours,"  D.  W. 
WNTifieid,  80/.:  “The  Crab,”  E.  Hume,  78/.  158.;  “A 
Day-dream,"  W.  Dendy  Sadler,  63/. ; “ The  Wanton 
Troopers,"  Marcella  Walker,  60/.;  “The  Heir  come  of 
Age,"  E.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  50/.;  " The  Mill-head,”  Alfred 
Parsons,  42/.  : “Mother  and  Child,”  Mr.  Sparkes,  42/.; 
“ A Corner  of  Ihe  Forest,  Invernry,”  Georgina  M.  Green- 
Ices,  40/. ; “ Place  Fell,  Vlleswater,”  Alfred  Powell,  36/. 
15s.;  “Kept  In,”  W.  H.  Weatherhcacl,  35/.;  “A  Com- 
petitive Examination,”  Kate  Perimiiii,  35/. ; “ The  Woods 
in  Spring,"  C.  Gibbs,  25/.;  "From  a Sketch  in  the 
Simplon  Pass,”  G.  H.  Browne,  20/. 

From  the  Socitfy  qf  Britieh  Artirfi. — “The  Legend 
of  the  Poignard,”  J.  C.  Waite,  80/. ; “ Suk  al  Ghurujeh, 
Cairo,"  R.  M.  Chevalier,  00/.;  “On  the  Conwav,  near 
LlannTst,”  A.  B.  Collier,  50/. ; “ A Country  Forge,"  J.  M. 
Barber,  60/. ; “ On  the  Thames,  Cookham,"  D.  Law,  45/.  ; 
“A  Welsh  Homestead,  near  Beddgcbert,"  W.  H.  W. 
Foster,  45/.;  “A  Sunny  Afternoon,  Surrey,”  A.  Powell, 
•42/.;  “The  Twelfth  oi  August  on  the  Moors,"  E.  E. 
Breach,  -IC/. ; “La  Belle  Fleuriste,"  A.  F.  Patten, 
-31/.  lOs, ; “Between  the  Showers,”  R.  Crafton,  30/.; 
“ The  Bird  Rock,  near  Towyn,  North  Wales, ''  B, 
Evans,  30/.;  "Durham,’'  A.  A.  Glcmiinning,  30/.; 
“ Tho  Pride  of  the  Port,"  A.  C.  Stannus,  67/.;  “ A Visit 
to  the  Antiquarian,”  6.  Van  de  Bos,”  65/.;  “Landscape 
and  Cattle,”  Miss  L.  Von  Perhandt,  40/. ; “ Sunny  Days,” 
J.  C.  Waite,  35/.;  “Stepping-stones,  Bettws-y-Coed,’’  F. 
Turner,  30/.  ; “The  Days  Decline,”  T.  S.  Croxford,  30/. ; 
“ A Shepherdess,”  J,  M. Bowkett,  26/. ; “Near  Tintagel," 
T.  8.  Croxford,  25/. 

From  the  Royal  ScoftUh  Academy.—"  By  tho  Burnside, ” 
Inverarnan,”  Alexander  Fraser,  R.8.A.,80/. ; “Old  Boat- 
yard,” P.  8.  Nisbet,  60/.;  “On  the  Thames,”  Dr.  Law, 
'36/.  16a. ; " The  Heart  of  the  Trossachs,”  Jas.  Hamilton, 
25/. 

From  the  Society  of  Faint  trt  tn  Water-Colours. — “Moon- 
light-Vessels running  for  Swansea  Harbour,"  Edward 
Duncan,  60/.;  “ Mussel  Gatherers,  Conway  Marsh,”  H.  C. 
Whaite,45/. : “Derwentwater,”  Charles  Davidson, -13/.  10s.; 

“ Cbatillon,  Val  d’Aosta,  on  a Misty  Morning,”  Collingwood 
Smith,  36/. ; “ ViewofBamborougti Castle, WreckAshore,” 
Jno.  Callow,  21/. 

From  ihe  Intiituie  of  Fainlere  in  Water-Colours. — 
“Garden  Spoil,”  G.  G.  Kilbume,  70/. ; “ Waiting  for  the 
Ferry-boat,*’  J.  H.  Mole,  63/. 

From  the  General  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Eraviingt. 
“The  Cottage  by  the  Brook,”  Arthur  Shelly,  26/. 


TEE  IDEAL  SANITARY  INSPECTOR. 

In  a good  lecture  on  “ Sanitary  Reform,” 
delivered  at  Alva  some  little  time  ago,  and 
juBt  now  published,  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Macleod 
says, — ” As  the  Sanitary  Inspector  is  an  official 
of  recent  growth,  I shall,  before  giving  an 
account  of  his  special  work,  give  you  a descrip- 
tion of  the  qualifications  he  should  possess  to 
fit  him  for  his  important  bnt  dangerous  work. 
He  should  b c the  owner  of  a good  sound  consti- 
tution, ho  shculd  have  sufficient  sense  and  self- 
denial  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  com- 
petent  authority  to  preserve  it  so,  including 
temperance  and  strict  regularity,  to  repel,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  attack  on  himself  of  the 
infections  diseases  he  is  daily  coming  in  contact 
with.  He  should  havo  a pleasing  address,  and 
be  as  much  as  possible  calm  and  collected.  He 
must  be  conversant  with  the  proper  principles 
of  house  construction,  ventilation,  and  drainage, 
with  the  best  modes  of  carrying  out  the  same 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  individual 
places.  He  should  have  a knowledge  of  all 
kinds  of  traps,  water-closets,  and  all  their 
fixings  ; be  able  at  a glance  to  detect  a structural 


defect  preventing  the  admission  of  light  or 
ventilation,  and  in  an  intelligible  form  point 
out  a remedy;  and,  if  need  be,  draw  a neat 
little  pencil  sketch  of  the  defect  for  considera- 
tion of  the  owner  or  occupant  who  is  to  be 
asked  to  make  the  alteration.  He  must  have 
an  observant  eye,  a quick  ear,  and  a sensitive 
nose.  In  meeting  with  owners  and  occupants 
he  should  be  more  forward  to  hoar  than  to 
speak.  In  no  public  duty  more  than  his,  is 
Carlyle’s  favourite  maxim  more  applicable  that 
‘silence  is  golden.’  When  speech  is  necessary 
he  should  confine  himself  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  explaining  only  what  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  persuading  where  persuasion  is 
likely  to  be  of  use ; to  see,  to  hear,  to  smell,  to 
note,  and  to  report — that  sums  up  his  work  as 
an  Inspector.  In  doing  this  work  he  will  have 
to  restrain  his  temper,  practise  patience,  and 
learn  to  endure  bard  speeches  without  answer- 
ing back.  He  must,  by  observation,  educate 
himself  to  detect  at  a glance  the  kind  of  in- 
fectious  disease  with  which  any  patient  he  may 
discover,  or  be  sent  to,  is  affected  ; and,  in  such 
cases,  be  ever  ready  with  a kind  word  to  cheer 
up  patients  and  their  desponding  friends.  He 
should  bear  himself  with  a sympathetic  aspect 
to  the  many  bereaved  ones, — widows,  mothers, 
and  orphan  children, — he  will  so  frequently  meet 
with  in  the  performance  of  bis  duties ; kindness 
must  characterise  his  every  movement  on 
epidemic  duty,  and  rude  behaviour  or  super- 
cilious  officialism  should  find  no  place  in  his 
conduct.  Ho  should  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
different  kinds  of  disinfectants,  and  know  those 
best  fitted  for  safely  and  effectually  disinfecting 
fever  localities,  and  the  changes  scientific  autho- 
rities assert  they  effect  on  the  atmosphere  or 
article  operated  upon,  and  be  able  to  explain 
the  same  if  asked  by  any  doubting  delinquent 
who  refuses  to  apply  them.  It  is  hardly  needful 
to  add  that,  in  addition  to  all  these  qualifica- 
tions, he  must  be  of  a courageous  spirit,  have 
no  fear  of  infection,  and  be  ever  ready  to  join 
an  attack  on  infected  strongholds.” 


CROXTED  LANE. 

Sir, — This  favourite  lane  being  the  property 
of  Dulwich  College,  possibly  the  governors  may 
feel  bound  to  obtain  the  utmost  present  return 
in  ground-rents.  Therefore,  if  desired  to  pre- 
serve it  for  recreation,  the  loss  of  revenue  has 
to  be  considered.  Tho  governors,  however,  havo 
evinced  a decided  care  for  the  trees  on  the 
estate,  and  the  leaseholders  are  bound  by  cove- 
nant  to  preserve  them.  But  should  this  ground 
be  condemned  to  the  fate  which  has  overtaken 
many  other  beautiful  spots,  and  be  devoted  to 
building,  there  is  one  important  point  not  to  bo 
forgotten  in  setting  out  the  plans,  and  it  is 
this, — the  backs  of  the  houses  should  not  bo 
exposed  to  the  view  of  passengers  by  tho 
adjacent  railway.  Only  take  a ride  on  it  from 
Clapham  to  Heme-hill,  see  how  close  the  houses 
are  built  to  its  banks,  observe  the  exposure  of 
bedrooms,  kitchens,  closets,  back  courts,  &c., 
all  in  a row,  with  their  varied  accompaniments 
of  household  work,  washing,  and  other  details, 
interesting  enough  in  domestic  life,  but  inappro- 
priate for  public  exposition,  and  appearing  to 
compete  for  the  credit  of  turning  private  affairs 
inside  out ; and  then  say  whether  decency  and 
comfort  are  possible  in  such  dwellings.  We 
hear  and  read  much  of  improved  habitations, 
yet  here  behold  a deliberate  abandonment  of 
propriety  and  privacy,  destructive  of  respect  for 
home.  This  railway  was  laid  out  through  a 
pleasant  open  stretch  of  country,  green  pasture 
varied  by  gardens  and  villas,  but  all  that  has 
disappeared,  and  at  present  the  view  from  the 
windows  of  the  railway  carriages  is  a panorama 
of  disagreeables,  often  disgusting.  Let  us  hope 
that  by  enlightened  management  Croxted-Iane 
may  not  be  made  to  increase  the  evil.  H.  C, 


TEE  PRESERVATION  OP  IRON. 

Sib, — Mr.  Tweedie  has  expressed  to  me  liis  concern  that 
by  some  error  you  have  associated  his  name  with  the  de- 
velopment of  my  air  process  of  preserving  iron  from  rust. 
Will  yon  kindly  allow  me  to  say  that  the  discovery  was  not 
the  result  of  accident,  hut  of  long  experiment  p 

The  accident  incident,  to  which  your  notice  of  my  process 
refers,  was  dne  probably  to  a letter  I wrote  in  March,  of 
last  year,  when  Professor  Barff’s  diacoveir  was  first  an- 
nounced at  the  Society  of  Arts,  stating  t&at  bnt  for  the 
accident  of  my  having  some  ten  years  ago  used  some  old 
iron  in  an  experiment  I was  then  makmg  instead  of  new,  I 
should  doubtlessly  have  forestalled  the  Professor. 

Mr.  Tweedie  has  been  of  great  service  to  me  in  con- 
ducting some  recent  experiments  ; but  the  specification  of 
my  patent  was  published  before  I had  even  the  pleasure  of 
his  Bcquaintanco.  John  Bowbb. 
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DUBLIN  (SOUTH)  CITY  MARKETS 
OOMPANY"S  COMPETITION. 

Tjik  directors  of  the  above  company  institutec 
!.  limited  competition  for  the  best  design  foi 
lying  out  a largo  plot  of  land  lying  between 
I7illiam-street  on  the  east,  Great  George’s-streel 
:n  the  west,  Exchequer-street  on  the  noi'th,  and 
lade-street  on  the  south,  and  intersected  by 
!)riiry-lane.  The  competition  was  limited  to 
jen  architects,  who  all  sent  in  designs  on  the 
10th  of  May  last.  These  were  submitted  to  Mr. 
|i.lfrcd  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  of  London,  who 
loported  on  the  same  to  the  directors,  and 
idvised  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  designs, 
javing  regard  to  the  objects  and  requirements 
f the  company,  and  with  the  following 
bsults : — 

j.  (N’orthern  Light)  Messrs.  Loclcwood&Mdwson,  Bradford. 

. (Con  Amorc)  Messrs.  O'Neill  & Bjruc,  Dublin. 

. (Acora)  Mr.  J.  N.  Deane,  Dulilin. 

. (EFjlana)  Mr.  J.  H, 'Bridj'furd,  Dublin. 

8 respectively  entitled  to  the  premiums  of 
60L,  1201.,  SOL,  and  501.  offered  by  the  directors. 
The  .architects  whose  design  is  placed  first 
all  be  employed  to  carry  out  the  work,  and 
he  premium  awarded  to  the  design  will  merge 
a the  commission.  The  selected  plan  shows  a 
larkot-hall  on  the  maiu  block,  surrounded  by 
belt  of  shops,  distinct  from  the  market-hall, 
acing  the  surrounding  streets,  aud  suited  to  the 
haracter  of  the  frontages.  The  whole  of  the 
mailer  plot,  lying  between  William-street  and 


added  to  it  such  a per-centage  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  &c.,  as  would  be  injurious  to  health. 

Now,  as  to  the  best  means  for  securing  circu- 
lation, or  constant  change  of  air  in  a room 
without  creating  unpleasant  draughts,  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
voitical  tube  system,  some  of  yonr  correspond- 
ents start  with  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
collection  of  staguant  and  vitiated  air  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  which  is  disturbed  by  the  incoming, 
vertically-ascending  current  of  fresh  air,  and 
driven  down  towards  the  floor  j but  that  appears 
to  me  a somewhat  unreasonable  proposition, — 
first,  because  the  constant  inflow  of  fresh  air 
will  not  admit  of  the  collection  of  the  stratum 
of  "vitiated”  air;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
fresh  or  cold  air  mixes  with  the  warmer  air 
already  in  the  room. 

Even  assuming  that  the  action  of  the  vertical 
tube  system  entirely  depends  upon  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature, — that  is,  the  higher  tem- 
perature inside  than  outside  the  room,  which  I 
do  not  admit, — such  difference  in  temperature  is 
not  necessarily  due  to  the  exhalations  of  the 
occupants,  and  the  heat  engendered  by  the 
combustion  of  gas  (as  one  of  yonr  correspondents 
puts  it),  but  may  be  caused  by  the  healthy 
heat  of  a fire  or  other  suitable  warming  appa- 
ratus. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  that,  for  influx  of  fresh  air  by  natural 

pressure,  the  vertical  tube  system,  when  judi- 

)rary.]ane,  is  treated  as  part  of  the  market- 1 ciously  applied,  is  the  best  known  method  for 
all,  and  the  roof  is  carried  across  Drury-laue.  | ordinary  apartments,  for  the  simple  reason 
A broad  gangway,  30  ft.  in  width,  runs  by  means  of  the  tubes,  it  is  possible  to 


hrongb  from  William  - street  to  George- 
treot,  about  350  ft.  in  length ; and  a cross 
angway  from  Exchequer-street  to  Jade-strect, 
f similar  width,  and  about  300  ft.  in  length, 
ho  market-hall  itself  is  a parallelogram,  216  ft. 

hy  112  ft.  wide,  aud  will  afford  accommo- 
ation  for  such  retail  traders  as  are  usually 
rovided  for  in  covered  markets,  while  the  out- 
de  frontages  to  the  various  streets  have  been 
ivided  into  shops,  with  dwellings  or  offices  over, 
ad  of  vai'ions  frontages  and  depths,  according 
) the  relative  value  of  the  different  frontages, 
pace  has  been  left  between  the  rear  of  "the 
auses  and  the  market-hall  for  the  admission  of 
ght  aud  air  to  the  backs  of  the  shops  and 
Duses. 

The  roof  construction  provides  for  the  admis- 
Dnof  the  chief  portion  of  light  into  themarket- 
dl  from  the  north,  so  as  to  prevent  the  intru- 
on  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  whole  of 
10  basement  story  is  excavated  for  cellarage 
id  appropriated  as  a large  bonded  store,  the 
sntral  portion  (200  ft.  by  75  ft.)  and  inclined 
adways  thereto  being  vaulted  in  brickwork. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  buildings 
Toughout  in  a sound  and  substantial  manner, 
it  willi  clue  regard  to  economy.  The  rubble 
jrk  to  be  of  black  calp,  the  basement  story 
id  inside  walls  of  Tullaghmore  common  brick- 
Di-k,  and  the  back  and  internal  elevations  with 
tunty  Dublin  stock  bricks. 

The  principal  fronts  are  to  be  faced  with 
essed  red  brickwork,  relieved  with  moulded 
icksand  enrichments  in  terra-cotta.  The  style 
architecture  is  a simple  type  of  Gothic,  and 
lies  for  effect  more  in  grouping  than  on  minute 
iboration  of  detail.  The  windows  between  the 
ngs  and  the  centre  are  treated  in  a simple 
inner,  with  double  reveals  and  arches  in  brick- 
rk  finished  with  a roll  moulding.  The  angles 
i central  gateways  are  somewhat  more  orna- 
intal  in  character,  the  latter  being  thus  easily 
lognised  as  forming  the  approaches  to  the 
rket-hall.  The  estimate  of  cost  submitted 
the  architects  is  69,775L 


introduce  considerable  quantities  of  cold  air  into 
a heated  apartment  without  causing  unpleasant 
draughts,  the  air  being  warmed  at  the  top  of 
the  room  before  it  descends  to  the  open  fireplace 
or  other  outlet. 

In  smoking  or  billiard  rooms,  aud  in  public 
halls  or  rooms  where  a number  of  people  con- 
gregate and  much  gas  is  burned,  it  is  often 
advisable,  and  even  necessary,  to  provide  an 
exhaust-ventilator  or  suitable  extract  • shafts 
from  the  top  of  the  room,  aud  although  this  may 
appear  to,  and  does  to  a great  extent,  spoil  the 
theory  of  the  vertical  tube  system,  it  is  found 
in  practice  that  the  two  work  very  well 
together. 

Some  advocates  of  the  vertical  tube  system 
have  claimed  too  much  for  it,  forgetting  that  it 
is  only  a means  (although  a very  excellent  one) 
of  bringing  air  into  an  apartment,  and  that  it  is 
equally  important  to  provide  an  efficient  means 
for  extracting  the  air. 

In  large  buildings  if  power  can  be  applied 
for  working  the  exhaust,  in  order  to  get  a con- 
stant  action,  so  much  the  bettor;  air  will  enter 
through  the  tubes  in  all  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

With  I'egard  to  the  objections  made  by  Mr. 
Hood  to  the  introdnetion  of  largo  quantities  of 
cold  air  into  public  buildings,  I believe  that  any 
reasonable  quantity  of  cold  air  may,  without 
discomfort,  be  introduced  by  means  of  the  ver- 
tical  tubes,  provided  tho  air-inlets  are  well  dis- 
tributed and  the  building  properly  warmed; 
and  if,  as  a matter  of  economy,  warmed  air 
should  be  supplied  to  the  different  apartments 
of  a large  building,  that  it  may  with  advantage 
be  delivered  tlirough  vei’tieal  tubes  rather  than 
horizontally  through  perforations  in  the  skirting 
or  through  open  gratings  in  the  floor.  H.  C, 


the  gallery  level.  A boldly  moulded  arch, 
supported  on  each  side  by  cylindrical  shafts  of 
new  red  saudstone,  resting  on  corbels,  aud  bear- 
ing carved  capitals,  opens  into  a raised  recess, 
nearly  level  with  the  galleries.  In  front  of  this 
recess,  or  chancel,  just  within  the  nave,  is  placed 
the  platform,  24  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  north  aisle 
is  set  apart  for  the  organ,  which  we  understand 
is  to  be  built  by  Messrs.  Conachcr  A Co.,  of 
Huddersfield.  The  choir  are  to  be  seated  in  the 
centre  of  tho  chancel.  The  large  five-light 
window,  27  ft.  high  and  13  ft.  9 in.  wide,  is  filled 
n with  stained  glas-s,  by  Messrs.  Powell  Bros. 
The  whole  of  the  internal  joiners’  work  is  of 
the  best  selected  pitch-pine,  unstained,  but 
varnished.  The  gallery  levels  have  been 
arranged  to  work  in  with  the  levels  of  the  ad- 
joining  schools,  so  that  the  scholars  can  assemble 
in  their  place  for  service,  by  passages  direct 
from  the  school  and  classrooms.  Tho  church  is 
heated  with  hot-air,  upon  a principle  worked  by 
Messrs.  Taylor  & Parsons,  of  Bradford.  Accom- 
modation  is  provided  for  1,500  worshippers,  750 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  750  in  the  galleries. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Petty,  of  Halifax, 
and  the  work  has  been  admirably  executed  by 
the  following  Halifax  contractors  : — Masons, 
Messrs.  Hopkinson  & Sons ; joiner,  Mr.  James 
Smith;  plasterers,  Messrs.  Bancroft  & Son; 
plumber,  Mr.  R.  P.  Stafford ; decorators  and 
painters,  Messrs.  White  & Stringer.  Tho  gas- 
fittings  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Freeman 
& Collier,  of  Manchester.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  8,0001.  or  9,0001. 


)i]Dohs  Rcccifaci). 

Maps  of  Old  London. 

Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  of  Charing-cross,  has 
republished,  in  cheap  and  accessible  forms,  two 
well-known  maps  of  London  in  early  days.  One 
shows  London  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I., 
being  a/aesimile  of  Newcourb’s  map  of  London 
in  1658,  engraved  by  Wm.  Paithorne : the 
" Cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and  tho 
Svburbs  thereof,  together  with  y'  BuiTough  of 
Sovthwark  and  all  y®  Throughfares,  Highwaies, 
Streetes,  Lanes  and  Common  Allies  wth  in  y® 
same.”  The  second  shows  London  in  1741 — 5: 
" An  Exact  Survey  of  the  City  of  London,  West- 
minster, y‘  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  the 
Country  near  ton  miles  round,  begun  in  1741, 
and  ended  in  1745,  by  Jolui  Roeque,  Laud  Sur- 
veyor, and  Engi-av’d  by  Richard  Parr."  Both 
are  exceedingly  interesting  to  residents,  anti- 
quaries, and  others,  concerned  in  noting  the 
growth  of  tho  metropolis.  Being  drawn  to  a 
scale  enhances  their  value  topographically,  as 
districts  can  thereby  be  definitely  traced  through 
the  various  stages,  from  fields  to  the  centres  of 
dense  populations  and  spheres  of  great  manu- 
factures. 


lisalknta. 


VERTICAL  TUBE  VENTILATION. 
Sir,— My  attention  has  only  just  been  drawn 
a correspondence  which  appears  to  have  been 
ng  on  for  aomo  weeks  in  your  journal,  on 
1 subject  of  the  ventilation  of  our  public 
Idings. 

t has  been  clearly  shown  that  authorities 
er  as  to  whether  there  is  more  or  less 
bonic  acid  at  the  top  of  an  inhabited  room 
n near  the  floor  level,  but,  as  the  law  of  the 
usiou  of  gases  becomes  better  known  and 
lerstood,  it  is  generally  considered  that  this 
, whatever  its  amount,  is  evenly  distributed 
1 given  volnmo  of  air.  However  this  may  be, 
i not  a matter  of  much  consequence  if  means 
it  for  rapidly  changing  the  air  of  an  apart- 
it  so  that  it  has  not  time  to  get  " vitiated  ” 
-be  full  sense  of  the  word,— that  is,  to  have 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS, 
Halifax.  — The  Stannary  Congregational 
Church,  Halifax,  was  recently  opened.  The 
building  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  Facing  into 
Stannary-street,  and  close  to  the  school,  is 
the  principal  entrance.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  rapid  fall  in  the  ground  to  form 
classrooms  aud  vestries  on  the  basement.  At 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  building  is  the 
bower.  A slated  spire  surmounts  the  tower, 
rising  to  a height  of  about  65  ft.  The  large 
gable,  facing  Richmond-street,  has  in  its  centre 
a large  five-light  window,  tho  head  tracery  of 
which  consists  of  live  richly  cusped  circles.  The 
Alma-street  side  of  the  building  corresponds 
with  the  Stannary-street  one.  Internally,  the 
chapel  is  118  ft.  long,  57  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft. 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  It  is  surrounded 
by  galleries  on  three  sides,  the  fronts  of  which 
are  ornamented  with  rich  arcade  work,  and  all 
the  seats,  of  pitch-pine,  are  open.  The  roof  to 
the  nave  is  wagon-headed  in  form,  aud  is  sup- 
ported by  cast-iron  columns,  with  carved  capitals, 
aud  which  carry  pointed  arches,  rising  above 


" The  Bell  ” at  Edmonton. — The  old  " Bell,” 
at  Edmonton,  made  famous  by  Cowpor’s  poem 
of  " Johnny  Gilpin,”  has  recently  been  demo- 
lished,  and  a largo  modern  tavern  is  being 
erected  on  the  site.  An  extensive  outbuilding 
connected  with  the  hostelrie  was  left  standing  iu 
the  grounds,  and  has  been  used  as  a carpenter’s 
shop  since  tho  new  house  was  commenced. 
Here  staircases,  doors,  window  sashes,  and  other 
internal  fittings  were  prepared  ready  for  fixing, 
and  on  Wednesday  evening,  last  week,  the  shop 
contained  a large  quantity  of  finished  work. 
Between  six  and  seven  o’clock  one  of  the  car- 
penters removed  a glue-pot  from  the  fire  and 
placed  it  upon  the  ground.  Shortly  afterwards 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a roariog  sound, 
and  on  turning  round  he  found  a heap  of  shavings 
near  the  fireplace  iu  flames,  and  it  is  believed  he 
pulled  off  ared-hot  cinderatthe  time  he  removed 
the  glue-pot.  The  flames  extended  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  and  the  building  with  the 
contents  was  entirely  destroyed.  Unfortnnately, 
too,  workmen’s  tools,  worth  nearly  lOOL,  were 
included  iu  the  general  destruction.  No  engine 
attended,  and  the  fire  was  allowed  to  burn  itself 
out. 

Proposed  Churcli  of  St.  Saviour,  Woolcot 
Park. — The  design  of  Mr.  J.  Bevan,  Bristol,  iu 
accordance  with  the  report  of  Mr.  B.  Ferroy, 
the  architect,  to  whom  the  designs  submitted  iu 
limited  competition  were  referred,  has  been 
accepted. 
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The  Utilisation  of  Sewag-e. — A meeting 
■was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  at  Stafford 
House,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  national 
importance  of  General  Scott’s  Cement  Process 
in  preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers,  as  adopted 
at  Burnley,  Lancashire.  The  Chairman  said 
that  a meeting  was  held  at  Stafford  House  in 
1872,  and  Scott’s  Sewage  Company  was  formed 
a year  afterwards.  Ever  since  then  the  directors 
had  been  trying  to  show  to  the  world  that 
General  Scott’s  process  was  a right  one.  It  had 
been  tried  at  Burnley,  and  the  time  bad  come 
when  it  should  be  shown  how  the  process 
worked  there.  When  he  himself  went  into  the 
company  it  was  not  with  the  notion  of  making 
6 or  10  per  cent.,  but  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
a national  work.  Sir  Henry  Cole  showed  speci- 
mens of  the  filthy  sludge  of  Burnley,  which,  ho 
said,  was  of  about  the  same  description  as  that 
of  other  towns,  which,  by  having  lime  put  into 
it  in  proper  quantities,  became  clarified.  With 
a sufficient  quantity  of  lime  the  water  was  quite 
clear.  The  deposit  contained  what  was  neces- 
sary for  making  cement.  General  Scott’s  system 
at  Burnley,  instead  of  sending  the  stuff  into  the 
river,  purified  it,  and  made  cement  of  the  sludge. 
Towns  must  learn  to  pay  to  be  clean ; this  com- 
pany could  produce  a clear  effluent  j and  if  a 
town  would  pay  for  it  the  question  was  solved. 
The  system  he  was  speaking  of  was  more  iiar- 
ticulai'ly  applicable  to  London,  for  if  there  was 
one  place  in  the  country  that  had  a monopoly 
for  filth  it  was  the  Thames.  To  make  Loudon 
clean  in  its  water  would  cost  only  6d.  per  head, 
We  may  return  to  the  object  of  tho  meeting. 

The  County  Government  Bill. — The  Joint 
Committee  on  State  Medicine  of  the  British 
Medical  and  Social  Science  Associations  have 
addressed  a memorial  to  the  President  of  tho 
Local  Government  Board,  in  which  they  sub- 
mit:— 1.  That  until  all  powers  of  local  govern- 
ment are  entrusted  to  one  authority  within 
improved  areas  of  jurisdiction,  registration  dis- 
tricts offer  the  most  suitable  areas  of  ropre- 
Bontation  in  auy  scheme  for  improved  county 
government  and  administration.  2.  That  tho 
County  Board  to  be  constituted  under  the  Bill 
should  be  a representative  body,  having  full 
powers  to  administer  joint  institutions  to  exe- 
cute joint  works  for  all  or  some  districts  within 
the  county,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  exercise 
control  over  all  local  authorities  when  in  default, 
and  when  necessary  to  join  with  adjacent 
counties  for  purposes  affecting  the  interests  of 
both. 

Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  hold  on 
Friday,  last  week,  at  the  house  of  the  Soci3ty  of 
Arts,  the  president,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
K.G.,inthe  chair.  The  honorary  secretary,  Capt. 
F.  Petrie,  read  the  twelfth  annual  report,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  members 
Bteadily  continued  to  increase,  the  total  number 
being  now  756.  A cousiderable  number  of  those 
who  had  joined  during  the  year  were  American 
and  Colonial  members,  and  the  extension  of  tho 
Society’s  influence  abi’oad,  especially  in  America 
and  the  colonies,  had  been  marked ; and  the 
members  wore  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that 
such  support  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
with  winch  the  Society’s  objects  were  carried 
out.  The  address  was  delivered  by  Principal 
Kigg,  D.D.,  and  contained  a review  of  various 
systems  of  philosophy  uow  popular. 

Laud  iu  Worcestershire  and  Gloucester- 
shire.— In  July  Messrs.  Glasier  & Sons  will  offer 
for  sale  the  well-known  Middlehill  estate,  and 
the  whole  of  the  manors  of  Buckland  and  Laver- 
ton,  with  ther  Advowson  of  the  Rectory  of  Buck- 
land.  They  contain  in  all  about  2,783  aci’cs.  The 
Mansion-house  of  Middlehill  was  for  many  years 
the  depository  of  the  celebrated  library  of  tho 
late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  The  mansion  is  easily 
susceptible  of  restoration  and  improvement,  or 
the  materials  would  save  great  expense  to  any 
purchaser  desirous  of  rebuilding  on  any  of  the 
numerous  exquisite  sites  in  the  locality,  the 
undulating  and  picturesque  grounds  about  tho 
house  being  richly-timbered  and  of  a park-like 
character,  with  every  facility  for  the  formation 
of  an  ornamental  lake.  The  present  income  is 
about  4,360J.  a year. 

Saving  Life  at  Sea. — The  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  offers  its  Gold  Medal  for  the 
best  means  of  saving  life  at  sea,  when  a vessel 
has  to  be  abandoned  suddenly,  say  with  only 
five  minntes’  warning,  the  shore  or  other 
vessels  being  in  sight. 


Sb.  Michael’s  Church,  Bude,  Cornwall. — 

This  church  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and 
has  150  additional  sittings.  A new  chancel  and 
transepts  have  been  built  in  the  Early  English 
stylo  corresponding  with  the  existing  building, 
which  was  erected  about  forty  years  since.  The 
walls  are  of  Trerico  stone;  the  windows  and 
dressings,  of  Bath  stone.  The  roofs  open  of  red 
deal  lined  with  boarding  between  the  rafters. 
The  chancel  is  floored  with  Minton  tiles ; the 
steps  are  granite.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ash- 
worth, of  Exeter ; Mr.  Heard  and  Mr.  Thome 
of  Bade,  are  the  contractors.  The  stone  carving 
by  Mr.  Hems ; iron-work  by  Messrs.  Rowe, 
Exeter.  The  consecration  of  tho  new  portion 
took  place  on  the  23rd  ult. 

Geniality  amongst  Antiquaries. — Seventy- 
two  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
desiring  to  show  their  regard  and  respect  to 
Mr.  Oiivry  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of 
president,  gave  a dinner  in  his  honour  at  the 
Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate-street,  on  Friday, 
tho  Slat  of  May.  Tho  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  now 
president,  was  in  the  chair,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  proposed  Mr.  Ouvry’s  health,  which 
was  drunk  with  great  cordiality.  Mr.  Ouvry, 
in  reply,  gave  an  interesting  history  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Society  since  1849.  Lord 
Acton  proposed  the  health  of  tho  Chairman; 
and,  thanks  greatly  to  Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield 
and  Mr.  Henry  Hill,  who  acted  as  honorary 
secretaries,  everything  passed  off  delightfully. 

Morecambe  Winter  Gardens  and 
Aquarium. — The  new  baths  at  Morecambe 
are  completed,  and  will  doubtless  be  well 
attended.  The  building  adjoining  them,  which 
has  the  a^jpearance  of  a miniature  Crystal 
Palace,  has  so  far  progressed  towards  comple- 
tion as  to  provide  an  ornament  for  the  promenade 
, by  tho  sea.  In  it  an  aquarium  is  to  be  formed, 
and  in  the  upper  story  there  is  an  orchestra  so 
arranged  that  musical  and  dramatic  perform- 
ances on  a large  scale  may  be  conducted  there. 

It  is  intended  to  decorate  the  place  with  green- 
house and  exotic  plants,  so  that  during  the  cold 
portion  of  the  year  it  may  form  a veiy  attractive 
winter  palace.  The  building  lias  been  designed 
by  Messrs.  Waugh  & Isitt,  of  Bradford. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — In  tho 
past  twelve  months  there  has  been  a net  in- 
croaso  of  133  members,  79  associates,  and  66 
students,  while  the  honorary  members  remain 
the  same.  These  several  classes  now  number 
1,072, 1,770,  524,  and  16,  respectively, — together, 
3,382,  as  against  3,104,  at  the  same  period  last 
year,  being  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  9 per  cent. 
Daring  the  recent  session,  95  associates  have 
been  transferred  to  the  class  of  members;  56 
members  and  208  associates  (56  of  the  latter 
having  before  been  students)  have  been  elected ; 

and  143  students  have  been  admitted. The 

President’s  conversazione  passed  off  satis- 
factorily. We  shall  give  some  considerations 
on  the  subject  in  our  next. 

Alexandra  Dock. — The  ceremony  of  cutting 
the  first  sod  of  the  extension  of  the  Alexandra 
Dock,  South  Wales,  was  performed  by  the 
managing  director  of  the  company  in  tho  pre- 
sence of  a number  of  merchants  connected  with 
tho  trade  of  the  port.  The  new  dock  will  extend 
2,800  ft.  in  length,  and  will  cover  an  area  of 
twelve  acres.  It  is  expected  that  notwithstand- 
g the  existing  depression  there  will  before 
long  bo  such  an  influx  of  shipping  into  this  port 
that  the  present  accommodation  would  be  too 
limited. 

A PubUc  Hall  for  Old  Hill.— Mr.  G.  A.  S. 
Best  has  signified  his  intention  of  presenting 
a public  hall  to  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Hill, 
Staffordshire.  The  building  will  cost  5,000?., 
and  will  comprise  a leoture-room,  library,  work- 
men’s reading-rooms,  refreshment-bar,  and  dep6t 
for  the  sale  of  pure  literature.  The  plans  have 
been  passed  by  the  Local  Board,  and  the  build- 
ing will  shortly  be  commenced. 

Wood-work.  — A correspondent  writes, — 
You  speak  of  a drawing,  why  not  mention  the 
result  of  it  ? In  your  notice  of  the  Architectural 
Drawings  at  the  Royal  Academy  yon  commend 
the  carved  walnut  chimney-piece  and  low  book- 
cases shown  in  No.  1140,  ‘Dining-rooms,  52, 
Princes-gate.’  These  were  very  well  executed 
by  Messrs.  A.  J.  Arrowsmith  & Co.,  of  Bond- 
street.” 


TENDERS 

For  the  reconstruction  of  Nos.  60  & 61,  Above  Bar, 
Southampton  (damaged  by  fire),  for  Mr.  Reuben  Newman, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  ardutect: — 

Dyer 

Sanders  

Rowland 

Crook  

Stevens  & Son  (accepted)  .... 


..  £1,430 


For  additions  to  Homerton  Workhouse. 

Judge,  architect: — 

Larke  

Thompson  

Roberts  

Langmead  & Way 

Shurmur 

French 

Cos  

Wood  


1,355  0 0 
1,290  0 0 
1,280  0 0 

Mr.  George, 


£7,299 
7,140 
7,134  0 0 


0 0 


0 0 
6.870  0 0 
6,598  0 0 
5,556  0 0 
6,311  0 0 
6,173  0 0 
6,169  0 0 


For  new  infirmary  buildings,  covered  way,  &c.,  and 
additions  to  existing  Duuaiu^s,  ui  tue  Staines  Union,  for 
the  Gunriliatis.  Mr.  George  Judge,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brayshaw 

Boyce  (accepted)  £3,994  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  an  additional  wing  to  warehouse, 
Stoney-street,  Nottingham.  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker, 
architect : — 

Stevenson  £1,376  0 o 

Wooll  . 1,320*0  0 

Underwood 1,230  0 0 

Fish  1,275  0 0 

Hind....  1,260  0 0 

BelL&S  1,252  0 0 

Jelley  1,250  0 0 

Hodson  & Facon  1,210  0 0 

Messom  1,237  0 0 

Bailey  (accepted) 1,199  15  0 


For  external  repairs  to  the  School  for  Indigent  Blind, 
Southwark.  Mr.  Richard  W.  Drew,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Deacon 

Smith  k Co £2,790  0 0 

Holland  k llanuen  2,693  0 0 

Baker  & Son  2,626  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  at  the  "Lord  Bclgrave,”  Spur-^ 
street,  Leicester-square.  Mr.  R.  E.  Worsley,  architect 

Uockly  £778  0 0 

Lamble  770  0 0 

Thomas  £ Butler 759  0 0 

Hatchman  725  0 0 

Temple  k Foster 681  0 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  five  warehouses. 
White  Hart -street,  Faternostcr- square.  Mr.  George 
Vickerv,  architect  : — 

C'rabb  (accepted)  £9,000  0 0 


For  proposed  vicarage  at  Forest-gate,  Essex. 
George  MeDonell,  architect: — 

Page  (accepted)  £2,480  0 0 


Mr. 


For  pulling  down  Nos.  2-1,  25,  & 27,  Rood-lane,  City,  and 
erecting  a block  of  oiBces  upon  the  site  of  6,000  ft.  in  area. 
Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  arcmtect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Fowler  k Hugmau : — 

Nightingale  (accepted). 


For  rebuilding  premises,  No.  4,  High-street,  South- 
ampton. Mr,  J.  G.  Poole,  architect  : — 

Sanders  £1,299  0 0 

Stevens  A. Son  1,234  0 0 

Bailey  k Son 1,249  0 0 

Hole  (accepted) 1,146  0 0 


For  detached  house  at  Thurlow-hili,  Dulwich,  for  Mr. 
M.  Pope.  Messrs.  Batterbury  & Huxley,  architects 

Yoi 


Nightingale  

J.  & J.  Greenwood  . 
Lather,  Bros 


1,282  0 
1,223  0 
1,130  0 


For  additional  studio.  ITaverstock-hill.  for  Mr.  H.  R.  i 
Robertson.  Messrs.  Batterbury  k Huxley,  architects 

Cox  £382  0 0 

Gould  k Brand 355  0 0 

Eddy  298  0 0 

liing, 245  0 0 


For  repairs,  Ac.,  to  the  Victoria  Theatre,  Watcrloo-road.  i 
Messrs.  Batterbury  A Huxley,  architects 

J.  k J.  Greenwood £561  0 0 

Nightingale  635  0 0 


For  three  villa  residences,  Thurlow  Park-road,  Dulwich, : 
for  Mr  A.  Rich.  Mr.  WaltcrM.  Miller,  architect 

4,500  0 0 

4,352  0 0 

4,333  0 0 

4,233  0 0 


Trade  Book : Iron.— The  new  edition  of  the 
Trade  Book  issued  by  the  Thames  Bank  Iron 
Company,  of  Upper  Ground-street,  contains 
useful  illustrations  and  lists  of  prices. 


Mitchell  . 
Mould  ... 
Lamble.., 
Higgs  ,,, 


For  finishing  four  houses  in  Upland-road,  Peekham,  fot! 
Mrs.  Gordon.  Mr.  Wm.  Poice,  architect 

Bodien  (accepted*)  £1,260  0 0 

• Subject  to  contract. 


Eai(  Bury  Fienrape.— The  surveyors  state  that  no  tender; 
has  been  accepted.  Our  authority  was  Mr.  Groome. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

; X T? TT  c.— C.  L. — E.  R.  E. — J*  F. — J.  0.  H.  P.— 1 


— G.  P.— W.  8. 


W,  y.  D.- 

T.  M.  D.— A.  8.— J.  D.-B-  & H.-B 

j£  g g VV.  B. J.  W.  8. B W.  4. 

u!  W.  (set  proper  advice  on  the  opot).— Dr.  H.  S.  (shell  best  trota 

us).— Brtdgea(Qextw»ek).— E.  T.  B.  (thsnita). 

All  statement*  of  facts.  lisU  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  amom^nieii 
by  the  n^e  and  adiUesa  of  the  sender,  not  necsssarUy  to. 
pnbUeatloa. 


Note.— The  reeponsibillty  of  signed  aHlclea,  and  papers  read  *: 
public  meetings,  rest*,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
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GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS,  1878. 


N resuming  oui*  notes*  of 
this  Conference,  which 
was  brought  to  a close 
on  Friday  evening  in  last 
week,  we  may,  in  pass- 
ing, congratulate  all  con- 
cerned on  its  success- 
Especial  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  fact  that 
its  success  was  largely 
due  to  the  exertions  of 
tho  honorary  secretaries 
to  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, — Messrs.  Arthur 
Cates  and  E.  Phene 
Spiers,  — who,  in  con- 
junction with  tho  Secre- 
tary of  tho  Institute, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White,  had 
made  the  most  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  for 
the  convenience  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference, 
and  for  faciHtating  tho 
work  of  those  who  have 
had  the  arduous  task  of 
chronicling  its  proceed- 
ings. The  visits  to  the 
New  Law  Courts,  and  to 
the  New  Natural  History 
Museum,  which  will  be 
described  hereafter,  were  fraught  with  many 
practical  lessons.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  new  museum  at  South 
Kensington,  inasmuch  as  that  building  exempli- 
fies,  on  a scale  unprecedented  in  this  country, 
the  capabilities  of  terra-cotta  as  a constructive 
and  decorative  material.  The  visit  to  Mr.  Kir- 
kaldy’s  Testing  and  Experimenting  Works  in 
Southwark-street  (the  advantages  offered  by 
which  are  perhaps  not  so  fully  appreciated  and 
made  available  as  they  deserve  to  be)  was 
■equally  interesting.  Of  the  visit  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  we  gave  some  notes  last  weekf.  The 
visits  to  Eorchester  House,  Bridgwater  House, 
and  Grosvenor  House  afforded  opportunities 
for  seeing  some  famous  works  of  art  not  always 
accessible.  The  Conference  meetings  proper, 
though  not  in  any  instanco  very  largely  attended, 
were  nevertheless  very  successful,  for  in  each 
case  the  able  papers  read  elicited  good,  prac- 
tical discussions,  the  speeches  being,  as  a rule 
brief  and  to  tbe  point. 


THE  COKROSION  OF  IRON. 

As  mentioned  in  om-  report  last  week,  at  the 
Conference  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, the  6th  inst.,  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis 
occupied  the  chair,  and  Professor  Barff  read  a 
long  and  interesting  paper  on  his  process  for 
preventing  the  corrosion  of  iron,  of  which  we 
HOW  give  some  portions. 


* See  pp,  679-586,  ante. 
t See  p.  682,  o?i/e. 


' The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  lecturer, 
said  Professor  Barff  was  well  known  to  most  of 
the  audience  as  a gentleman  of  great  scientific 
attainments.  In  addition  to  that  recommenda- 
tion, he  had  extra  claims  upon  them  as  ai'tists, 
inasmuch  as  he  held  the  important  position 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  professor  of  chemistry, 
— the  adviser  of  our  painters,  in  fact,  on  all 
questions  as  to  the  use  of  colours  and  pigments. 
In  that  capacity  he  bad  doubtless  conferred 
great  benefit  upon  painters,  and  on  the  world  of 
art  in  general. 

Professor  Barff  then  read  his  paper.  He  said  : 

The  process  which  I am  now  about  to  explain 
does  not  consist  in  coating  the  surface  of  the 
iron  with  any  applied  substance,  but  in  changing 
the  iron  itself  by  the  addition  of  oxygen  into  an 
oxide  which  is  not  affected  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences.  The  agent  employed  is  superheated 
or  dry  steam.  I am  frequently  asked  how  steam 
which  is  generated  from  water,  which  is  wet, 
can  he  made  dry.  The  three  substances,  water, 
ice,  and  steam,  are  all  chemically  the  same  ; 
they  are  of  the  same  composition,  and  are  formed 
by  tho  anion  of  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen, 
and  two  parts  by  weight  of  hydrogen.  These 
gases  when  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of 
either  of  these  substances  occupy  certain  mea- 
sures or  volumes  j the  16  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen  occupy  one  measure  or  volume,  and  the 
two  parts  of  hydrogen  occupy  two  volumes,  each 
exactly  tho  same  as  the  volume  of  oxygen.  If 
two  measures  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  be 
put  together,  and  be  caused  to  unite,  they  will 
form  water;  if  this  water  bo  formed  at  the 
temperature  of  212°  Fah.,  or  100°  0.,  the  volume 
of  the  steam  formed  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  hydrogen.  When  ice  is  heated  it  does  not 
get  warmer  if  it  is  at  the  temperature  of  32°  Fah. 
or  Zero  C.,  but  it  melts,  and  when  melted  is 
water  at  the  same  temperature;  also  when 
water  is  heated  to  212°  Fah.  it  gets  no  hotter 
however  much  it  be  heated,  if  the  vessel  which 
contains  it  is  open  to  the  air,  but  the  additional 
heat  converts  it  into  steam  at  212°  Fah.  Now 
this  steam  being  generated  in  contact  with 
water,  takes  up  water  iu  suspension  along  with 
it,  and  is  called  saturated  steam.  If,  however,  a 
quantity  of  this  saturated  steam  be  heated  by 
itself,  and  be  allowed  to  expand,  tbe  water 
which  is  held  in  suspension  is  also  converted  into 
steam,  so  that  if  the  presence  of  water  be  neces- 
sary to  constitute  wetness  its  absence  will  con- 
stitute dryness,  and  the  steam  in  the  first  case 
the  saturated  steam — will  be  called  wet ; 
and  that  in  the  second  will  be  called  dry. 
Now  this  dry  steam  can  be  heated  to  any 
temperature.  Steam  in  the  dry  state  is  a 
colourless  transparent  gas,  and  when  heated  it 
expands  at  the  same  rate  as  other  gases  or 
nearly  so.  Steam  is  invisible  ; no  one  has  ever 
seen  steam.  What  we  see  and  call  steam  is  not 
steam,  but  condensed  water  vapour  in  a state  of 
very  fine  division.  All  gases  when  they  come 
in  contact  with  water  take  it  up  and  hold 
it  in  suspension.  The  warmer  tbe  gas  the  more 
water  it  will  take  up.  This  is  easily  seen  in  a 
hothouse  or  a washhouse  ; the  air  becomes  highly 
charged  with  moisture,  and  this  moisture  is  de- 
posited as  water  on  the  cold  windows,  proving 
that  as  the  air  is  cooled  it  holds  less  moisture  in 
suspension  ; but  at  no  time  is  the  moisture  visible 
in  the  air  until  ic  condenses.  In  operating  upon 
iron  with  steam  for  forming  the  protecting  coat 
the  steam  must  be  dry,  i.e.,  it  must  hold  no 
water. vapour  in  suspension  j for,  if  it  do,  another 


oxide  of  iron  is  formed  as  well,  which  is  what  is 
called  red  rust.  There  are  certain  metals  which 
decompose  water,  some  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  others  at  high  temperatures, 
and  some  metals  do  not  decompose  water  at  all. 
The  way  in  which  they  decompose  water  is  by 
taking  from  it  its  oxygen,  and  setting  free  its 
hydrogen.  Potassium  and  sodium,  and  some 
other  metals,  decompose  water  at  tbe  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  these  metals, 
uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  tho  water,  form 
what  are  called  oxides,  and  hydrogen  is  set 
free.  Thus  potassium  forms  its  oxide  potash, 
and  sodium  soda.  In  these  cases,  however, 
some  of  the  hydrogen, — that  is,  one  half, 
remains  with  tho  oxide,  forming  a hydrate ; 
but  I need  not  here  do  more  than  mention 
this.  Iron  decomposes  water  or  steam  at  a 
high  temperature,  i.e.,  at  a red  heat;  all  tho 
oxygen  of  the  steam  unites  with  the  iron,  and 
all  the  hydrogen  is  set  free.  If  the  steam  bo 
in  the  saturated  state  when  the  iron  is  sub- 
mitted  to  its  action,  I discovered  that  the  oxide 
formed  does  not  adhere  firmly  to  the  iron ; but 
if  the  steam  bo  superheated  or  dry,  tbe  oxide 
does  adhere  very  closely  to  the  iron.  In  this 
case  it  seems  that  the  moist  steam  first  forms 
the  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  this  is  reduced — by 
the  hydrogen  set  free — to  tbe  metallic  state, 
and  it  is  in  a state  of  fine  division;  and  this 
finely-divided  iron  is  then,  by  fresh  steam,  con- 
verted  into  the  black  oxide.  Having  passed 
through  these  changes,  it  will  manifestly  have 
lost  its  bond,  and  although  it  adheres  for  a short 
time,  it  is  before  long  thrown  off;  rusting  is 
then  set  up  on  the  surface  which  it  covered. 
All  chemical  actions  take  place  in  definite  quan- 
tities. Iron  unites  with  oxygen  in  several 
different  proportions ; for  example,  56  parts  of 
iron  unite  with  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen, 
and  what  is  called  protoxide  of  iron,  a ferrous 
oxide,  is  formed.  Now  this  oxide  is  very  un- 
stable. In  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  moisture 
it  is  very  rapidly  changed  into  another  oxide,  twice 
56  parts  by  weight  of  iron  and  16  of  oxygen, 
i.e.,  ferrous  oxide  unites  with  the  same  weight  of 
ferrous  oxide,  so  that  2 (56)  of  iron  and  2 (16) 
of  oxygen  together  unite  with  or  take  up  another 
16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  forming  another 
oxide  called  peroxide  of  iron,  or  ferric  oxide,  and 
this  is  the  substance  known  as  iron  rust.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  first  action  of  oxygen 
on  iron  is  to  form  the  ferrous  oxide,  and  this,  as 
I have  explained,  gets  converted  rapidly  into 
ferric  oxide.  Now,  imagine  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  iron  in  moist  air  to  be  thus  coated,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  that  tbe  entire 
oxygen  which  this  ferrous  oxide  takes  up  to 
become  ferric  oxide  is  passed  on  to  tbe  iron 
beneath  it,  forming  with  it  ferrous  oxide ; and 
that  the  first  ferrous  oxide  foi'med  takes  uj) 
more  oxygen,  and  becomes  ferric  oxide  again. 
This  process  goes  on  continuously  till  all  the 
iron  is  in  time  converted  into  ferric  oxide.  The 
ferrous  oxide  then  acta  as  a carrier  of  oxygen  to 
the  iron,  causing  it  to  be  changed  throughout 
its  mass  into  oxide.  Now,  this  action  does  not 
take  place  with  other  metals  which  are  used  in 
building,  because  these  metals  do  not  form  the 
oxides  in  the  same  way  in  which  iron  does. 
Take  lead  for  example  : it  only  foz'ms  one  oxide 
by  the  direct  action  of  oxygen  upon  it;  and, 
when  its  surface  is  covered  with  oxide,  no 
further  change  takes  place,  except  that  the 
oxide  becomes  converted  into  carbonate  by  tho 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air.  The  whole  of  tho 
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metal  ^yhich  is  changed  from  the  metallic  state 
is  changed  in  a short  time,  so  that  no  further 
action  goes  on  unless  the  coat  formed  be 
removed  mechanically  : hence  it  gives  for  ages 
protection  to  the  lead  beneath  it.  A similar 
action  takes  place  Avith  zinc,  and  also  with 
copper.  All  these  metals  are  known  to  last  well 
when  exposed  to  air,  if  they  be  not  attached  to 
the  place  where  they  are  applied  by  other 
metals  which  with  them  cause  galvanic  action. 
Besides  the  two  oxides  of  iron  which  I have 
mentioned,  there  are  others,  one  only  of  which 
will  need  our  attention  ; it  is  called  the  magnetic 
or  black  oxide.  It  is  supposed  that  this  oxide 
is  made  up  of  the  other  two,  viz.,  the  protoxide 
and  the  peroxide ; for,  if  we  add  together  the 
weights  of  these  oxides,  we  shall  have  three 
f56)  parts  by  weight  of  u*on,  and  four 
(16)  of  oxygen ; and  this  is  the  proportion 
in  which  these  elements  unite  together  to  form 
this  black  oxide. 

Many  experiments  which  I have  performed 
tend  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  constitution  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  but  I need  not  trouble 
you  with  a relation  of  them,  as  they  are  of  more 
interest  to  chemists  than  they  possibly  can  be  to 
you ; and  they  in  no  way  bear  on  the  industrial 
application  of  magnetic  oxide  to  the  arts.  A 
piece  of  perfectly  dry  clean  iron  will  not  oxidise 
in  dry  air.  Moisture  is  necessary  to  cause  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  to  unite  with  it ; and  when- 
ever iron  is  exposed  to  moisture  ferric  or  red 
oxide  of  iron  is  the  result.  But  when  iron  is 
burned  in  drij  air  or  oxygen,  this  red  oxide  is  not 
formed  ; the  black  oxide  is  produced.  If,  how- 
ever, an  experiment  be  carelessly  performed  to 
illustrate  this,  if  the  air  or  oxygen  be  not  dry, 
then  some  red  oxide  will  be  formed  along  with 
the  black.  The  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is 
not  affected  by  oxygen  in  the  presence  of 
moisture,  and  thns  it  affords  a protection  to  the 
iron  upon  which  it  is  formed.  Long  before  I 
brought  my  process  to  its  present  state,  I felt 
that  if  I could  make  this  oxide  adhere  firmly  to 
irou,  it  would  resist  the  ordinary  rusty  action; 
and  when  I showed  my  first  specimens  to 
scientific  and  practical  men  they  expressed  their 
opinion  that  the  pidnciple  was  correct.  They 
felt  sure  that  whatever  difficulties  might  be 
encountered,  they  could  be  overcome.  And  the 
difficulties  have  been  great,  for  it  has  taken  more 
than  two  years  to  bring  the  process  into  such  a 
state  that  commercial  meu  could  regard  it  as  of 
practical  utility.  When  I read  my  paper  before 
the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
lb77,*  Admii-al  Selwyn  said,  in  the  discussion 
which  followed,  that  “ in  New  Zealand  you  could 
find  any  quantity  of  this  substance  which  had 
remained  totally  unchanged,  even  by  the  action 
of  salt  water,  during  all  the  centuries  which  bad 
elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world.”  Nor 
have  1 ever  met  with  any  one  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  subject  who  has  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  enduring  properties  of  the  black 
oxide  of  irou.  The  ouly  doubt  I have  ever  hoard 
expressed  is  whether  this  substrnce  can  be 
artificially  formed  so  that  its  own  particles  will 
stick  together  and  adhere  firmly  enough  to  the 
iron  on  which  they  are  produced.  I believe  now 
that  there  is  no  doubt  on  this  point,  for  many 
have  proved  it  to  be  so  hard  that  it  will  wear 
away  a rasp  before  it  can  be  removed  from  an 
iron  surface. 

I will  now  proceed  to  explain  hoiv  the  'process 
is  conducted.  At  first  I used  to  allow  water  to 
pour  down  a pipe  from  a height  of  about  34  ft., 
into  a coil  consisting  of  some  80  ft.  of  iron  pipe 
of  about  § in.  bore.  This  pipe  was  contained 
in  an  iron  cylinder,  so  arranged  that  a fire 
might  be  lighted  in  its  centre,  the  flames  of 
which  could  surround  the  pipe  in  order  to  make 
it  red-hot  through  its  entire  length.  The  water 
was  held  back  by  a tap,  and  when  the  pipe  was 
hot  enough  it  was  allowed  to  run  into  it, — the 
water  entering  at  the  lower  end  of  the  coil. 
The  water  which  first  reached  the  red-hot  pipe 
was  converted  into  steam ; this  was  driven  on 
by  that  behind  it ; and  so  the  steam,  passing 
through  the  red-hot  coil,  became  superheated 
as  long  as  the  coil  was  kept  hot  enough.  The 
water  was  kept  back  by  the  force  of  the  steam, 
80  that  it  only  entered  a short  distance ; the 
steam  thus  generated  and  superheated  was  then 
conveyed  into  an  ordinary  glass-painter’s  muffle, 
entering  at  the  back.  This  muffle,  to  prevent 
the  condensation  ef  the  steam,  and  to  raue  the 
articles  to  be  heated  to  a enfficiently  high 
temperature,  was  heated  by  a fire  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  After  the  muffle  was  charged,  suffi- 
cient time  was  allowed  for  heating  its  contents; 
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then  the  door  was  closed  and  Inted  with  fire- 
clay, and  the  superheated  steam  was  turned  on. 
From  four  to  six  hours  was  the  time  to  which 
the  small  articles  then  treated  were  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  superheated  steam.  These 
smaller  specimens  before  yon  were  exposed 
for  about  this  time.  Certain  difficulties  arose 
from  this  method  of  generating  the  steam.  I 
need  not  tell  you  what  they  were,  as  I have  now 
quite  abandoned  it.  I may,  however,  mention 
one, — and  that  was,  the  liability  of  cooling  the 
coil  when  the  fire  had  to  receive  fresh  coal.  In 
this  case  the  steam  got  wet,  and  red  oxide  was 
formed  which,  as  I have  already  explained,  inter- 
feres with  the  durability  of  the  coating.  To 
prevent  this,  too,  much  care  and  constant  watch- 
fulness  were  required  to  render  the  process  com- 
mercially successful.  The  apparatirs  I now 
employ  consists  (first)  of  an  ordinary  boiler,  in 
which  steam  Is  generated,  usually  at  a pressure 
of  40  lb.  to  the  inch.  My  boiler  is  a very  strong 
one,  as  it  is  adapted  to  other  experiments ; one 
which  is  safe  at  40  lb.  pressure  is  sufficiently 
strong  for  this  work.  From  the  boiler  the 
steam  passes  into  a tight  iron  box,  where  it 
parts  with  some  of  its  moisture,  for  the  steam  is 
saturated ; fi’om  this  box  it  passes  into  the  super- 
heater at  its  original  pressure.  The  superheater 
consists  of  two  stacks  of  pipes  placed  in  a 
furnace  paraBel  to  one  another,  with  a space  of 
about  15  in.  between  them.  These  stacks  are 
supported  on  dwai*£  walls  of  fire-brick,  and  are 
connected  together  so  that  the  steam  traverses 
the  whole  length  of  all  the  pipes,  which  is  about 
36  ft.  The  pipes  are  in.  bore,  and  are  kept  at 
a red  heat,  or  even  at  a higher  temperature. 
The  steam  in  its  passage  through  them  becomes 
superheated,  and  when  it  issues  from  the  end  it 
would  set  fire  to  the  wood.  The  end  of  the 
superheater-pipo  is  connected  with  the  back  of 
a chamber  built  of  fire-bricks.  This  chamber 
is  5 ft.  long,  2 ft.  6 in.  wide,  aud  1 ft.  6 in.  high, 
arched  at  the  top.  Beneath  it  is  a fireplace, 
and  up  its  sides  flues  pass,  so  as  to  insure  it 
being  uniformly  heated.  It  is  closed  with^  an 
irou  door,  faced  with  fii*e-tiles,  li-  in.  thick, 
which  is  easily  raised  by  a balance-weight. 
When  it  is  closed,  to  work  tho  process,  the  fii'e 
is  lighted  beneath  the  chamber,  and  it  is  heated 
to  a temperature  of  about  700  deg.  or  800  deg. 
Fahr.  All  this  time  the  superheater  is  being 
raised  to  a proper  temperature, — that  is,  to  a 
cherry-red  heat,  and  the  steam  is  got  up  to 
40  lb.  iu  the  boiler.  The  chamber  is  then 
opened,  the  iron  articles  are  placed  in  it,  aud 
kept  there  until  the  temperature  rises  again  to 
from  700  deg.  to  800  deg.  Fahr.  The  door  is 
then  luted  with  fire-clay,  and  the  steam  is  then 
let  iu  gently, — not  with  the  full  force  that  it 
has  at  a pressure  of  401b.  The  great  object  is 
to  keep  the  chamber  full  of  steam  during  the 
ojjeration,  and  to  effect  this  a slight,  but  very 
slight,  pressure  is  kept  up.  This  is  effected  by 
l-iu.  pipe  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
of  the  chamber,  close  to  the  door.  The  pipe 
rises  for  about  2 ft.  6 in.  vertically,  and  then 
bends  down  to  beneath  the  fireplace  of  the 
superheater,  where  it  discharges  excess  of 
steam  aud  the  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  opera- 
tion. At  tho  top  of  this  exit-pipe,  before  it 
begins  to  bend,  a valve  is  placed,  suitably 
weighted,  to  prevent  rmcluo  pressure  iu  the 
chamber. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  said  the  lucid  manner  in  which 
the  Professor  had  explained  his  valuable  dis- 
covery and  its  application  left  him  (Mr.  Wood) 
veiy  little  to  say,  were  he  ever  so  scientific, 
which  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  in  the  least.  Of 
coirrse  the  invention  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  architecture.  Amongst  small 
matters,  for  example,  he  might  instance  the 
screws  which  tho  carpenter  invariably  put  into 
his  mouth  aud  ^retted  with  his  spittle,  so  as  to 
make  them  more  easily  driven  home.  They  after- 
wards rusted  in  the  wood.  Screws  treated  by 
Mr.  Barff’s  process,  however,  would  take  no  harm 
under  such  circumstances.  Everything  in  iron 
that  the  architect  could  design  or  specify,  in 
fact,  whether  constructive  or  ornamental,  could 
be  advantageously  treated  by  the  process. 
Knockers,  latches,  and  small  articles  of  that 
kind,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  painted,  would 
have  the  beautiful  blue-black  lustre  imparted  to 
the  iron  by  the  process.  Professor  Barff  bad 
told  him  (tho  speaker)  of  lus  invention  a year 
ago,  and  at  tliat  time  he  heard  that  Pro- 
fessor Barff  had  been  offered  a vast  sum  for 
the  i)atent,  but  he  would  not  part  with  it, 
and  the  public  were  indebted  to  him  for  not 
doing  so,  as  he  was  the  more  interested  in  per- 


fecting his  discovery  and  rendering  it  practically 
available  for  various  uses  in  engineering  and 
architecfcui-e.  Every  one  present  would  hope 
that  the  process  would  be  as  commercially  suc- 
cessful as  it  appeared  to  be  technically  satis- 
factoiy.  He  begged  to  move  a vote  of  thanks  to- 
the  Professor  for  so  kindly  coming  forward  add 
giving  so  lucid  a description  of  his  important 
discovery. 

Mr.  Carroll,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said,  that  coming,  as  he  did,  from  unpractical 
romantic  Dublin,  to  practical  unromantic  London, 
he  felt  surprised  that  a paper  of  such  sur- 
passing  interest  should  nob  have  drawn  a larger 
audience.  Probably  the  thinness  of  the  meeting 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  clashed  with  the- 
doings  at  Epsom.  Ho  suggested  that,  in  future, 
the  Conference  should  be  so  arranged  as  not  to 
fall  in  the  “ Derby  ” week. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  Ccmferenco 
committee  had  been  misled  by  the  almanacks, 
all  * of  which  had  put  down  the  Derby  to  be 
run  on  its  usual  day,  viz.,  the  last  Wednesday  iu 
May,  instead  of  the  first  Wednesday  iu  June. 

Mr.  Carroll  said  that,  as  showing  the  necessity 
for  the  adoption  of  some  such  process  as  Pro- 
fessor Barff’s,  he  might  mention  that,  in  order 
to  attend  the  Conference,  he  came  tlu-ough  the 
Britannia  tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits, 
and  was  greatly  shocked  to  see  the  way  in  which 
that  structure  was  imsting  away.  He  was  tra- 
velling with  an  engineer  who  had  had  something 
to  do  with  the  erection  of  the  bridge,  who  re- 
marked that  he  never  felt  so  near  eternity  as 
when  coming  through  the  tube.  There  was  no 
doubt  a process  of  rusting  going  on  which  must 
eventually,  unless  checked,  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  bridge  come  down  with  a crash. 
He  believed  that  tons  upon  tons  of  rust  were 
extracted  from  the  tube  every  month.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  whether  Professor 
Barff’s  process  could  be  in  any  way  applied  to 
such  structures  as  that  insitu.  For  small  articles, 
or  for  the  component  parts  of  bridges  aud  similar 
structures  before  being  built  up,  the  process,  if 
found  to  be  permanently  successful,  would  be  of 
undoubted  value.  He  should  like  to  know  what 
was  the  actual  cost  of  the  process  as  a per- 
centage  added  to  the  cost  of  paint  and  other 
would-be  preservative  coatings. 

Mr.  Reed  said  he  understood  Professor  Barff 
to  say  that  in  treating  bolts  by  his  process  there 
was  an  appreciable  increase  in  their  diameter, 
and  this,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  would  militate 
against  the  usefulness  of  the  process  as  applied 
to  the  ironwork  of  roofs,  &c. ; for  the  thread  on 
the  bolt  would  be  increased,  and  the  thread  in 
the  nut  would  be  made  of  less  diameter,  thus 
preventing  the  parts  being  fitted  together.  He 
should  also  like  to  know  whether  it  was  possible 
to  treat  by  the  process  large  pieces  of  roof, 
such  as  rafters,  say  60  ft.  long  ? 

Mr.  Kershaw,  C.E.,  said  that  Professor  Barff  . 
had  mentioned  40  lb.  as  the  pressure  of  steam  i 
at  which  he  had  conducted  his  experiments. 
Was  it  not  possible  to  attain  the  end  in  view  . 
mth  less  pressure  of  steam,  and,  if  so,  with  . 
how  much  less  ? He  (Mr.  Kershaw)  took  it  : 
that  the  steam  -was  merely  the  medium  of  con- 
veying the  heat,  the  pressure  being  immaterial. 
He  asked  this  question,  because  it  involved  a 
point  which  would  materially  affect  tho  cost  of 
using  tho  process.  He  took  it  that  the  treat- 
ment of  large  structures,  such  as  the  Britannia 
tube,  in  situ,  would  be  impossible,  for  it  would 
involve  the  construction  of  boilers  or  containers 
largo  enough  to  contain  the  objects  to  be 
treated. 

Mr.  Dawson  remarked  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
which  was  one  of  the  utmost  practical  value  and  . 
importance.  He  thought  that  the  Professor’s  : 
paper  would  be  productive  of  great  good.  He  t 
gathered  from  it  that  the  protective  coating  of  • 
black  oxide  was  imparted  to  the  irou  articles  : 
treated  by  means  of  superheated  steam,  and  ‘ 
that  the  thickness  of  the  coating  was  about  the  i 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

Professor  Barff  said  the  thickness  of  [the  ( 
coating  varied  with  the  dui*ation  of  the  process,  s 
For  most  small  articles  that  would  be  about  the  i' 
thickness. 

Mr.  Dawson,  continuing,  said  he  should  like  ; 
to  know  which  would  be  most  benefited  by  the  j 
process  (if  there  was  any  difference)  ordinarily,  ;• 
— thoroughly  good  cast  iron,  or  thoroughly  good  , 
wrought  iron, — because  it  was  always  found  in  i 
practice  that  wrought  iron  rusted  much  sooner  t 
than  cast  iron.  With  regard  to  treating  such  j 

•Not  so;  that  useful  compeudium,  “ 'Whitaker’s  i 
Almanac,"  ^ots  to  the  CTent  its  correct  date. 
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Bfcructurea  aj  the  Britannia  tuba  in  situ,  he 
apprehouded  that  the  sole  but  insuperable  diffi- 
culty was  the  provision  of  a chamber  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  the  article  to  be  treated.  But 
of  course  the  treatment  of  such  structures 
€«.  masse  was  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
; be  took  it  that  the  whole  of  any  built-up  structure 
of  irtn  could  bo  treated  by  the  process  before 
.erection,  provided  that  a container  could  be 
Imade  large  enough  to  take  in  the  largest  single 
Ipieces  of  the  structui'o, — which,  he  supposed,  it 
'Would  not  bo  difficult  to  do.  But  then,  how 
'about  the  rivets  ? If  they  were  treated  by  the 
process  before  hand,  would  not  the  making  them 
red-hot  and  hammering  them,  destroy  the  pre- 
servative coating  which  had  been  applied  to 
them  ? Probably  in  the  case  of  bolts  and  nuts, 
the  Bcrewing-up  by  a spanner  would  not  destroy 
the  surface  of  black  oxide.  As  to  the  advantages 
of  the  process  if  brought  to  perfection  and 
generally  adopted, — ’eapecially  if  the  cost  were 
not  very  great, — it  would  be  waste  of  word.s  to 
dilate  upon  them,  for  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  inventions  of  the  age.  The 
Professor  had  mentioned  the  lamp -pendant 
which  had  been  treated  by  his  process,  and 
fixed  up  in  one  of  the  western  lobbies  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
made  on  the  previous  day  to  the  cathedral, 
Mr.  Penrose  had  directed  attention  to  the 
pendant,  which  had,  he  understood,  been  in  its 
present  position  for  the  past  ten  months.  Prom 
his  (the  speaker’s)  careful  observations,  it  was 
only  right  that  he  should  mention  that  in  certain 
parts  the  pendant  did  show  signs  of  rusting, 
such  rust  appearing  in  the  form  of  small  rings, 
all  of  which,  as  far  as  he  conld  observe,  were 
opposite  where  the  welding  bad  been  effected. 
These  rings  were  all  of  red  rust,  but  there  was 
no  iudication  of  spottiness  or  “ pock-marks,” 
showing,  as  he  gathered,  that  the  red  rust  did 
not  get  under  the  black  oxide. 

Mr.  Bnrden  said  that  if  the  process  could  be 
applied  without  materially  enhancing  the  cost 
of  the  articles  treated,  it  would  be  of  incalou- 
[able  benefit  for  architectural  purposes. 

Mr.  Nevill  said  be  should  like  to  know  whether 
.lammering  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  would 
lave  the  effect  of  destroying  the  protective 
joating  of  black  oxide.  This  was  a point  of 
'reat  importance,  for  any  preservative  process 
or  ironwork  ought  to  be  capable  of  standing  a 
'air  amount  of  wear  and  tear.  It  was  satisfac- 
/ory  to  hear  that  the  surface  was  not  affected 
oy  ammonia. 

Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  said  that  if  Pro- 
fessor Barff’s  process  were  only  applicable  to 
iron  articles  of  minor  size,  it  would  be  of  incal- 
salable  value,  whatever  might  be  its  possibilities 
sf  application  to  such  structures  as  the  Menai 
Bridge.  With  regard  to  that  bridge,  ho  could 
testify  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  rust  which 
it  yielded,  the  man  engaged  in  clearing  it  away 
being  a veritable  red  man.  As  a worker  in  iron 
himself,  he  should  gladly  welcome  any  process 
which  would  preserve  ironwork  from  its 
insidious  but  ruthless  destroyer — red  rust. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  asked  whether  any  special 
preparation  of  the  metal  was  necessary  before 
submitting  it  to  Professor  Barff’s  process  ? He 
isked  this  question  because  all  the  objects  ex- 
iibited  presented  a certain  cleanness  and  finish 
3f  surface  and  texture  which  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  sec  except  in  specimens  of  cast-iron 
work  made  from  very  carefully-prepared  pat- 
;erns.  From  something  that  dropped  from 
ffie  Professor  as  to  the  effect  of  the  process 
ipon  very  small  articles,  it  occurred  to  him 
[the  speaker)  that  the  finish  was  partially,  if 
lot  wholly,  due  to  the  process  itself.  Were  the 
irticles  subjected  to  any  treatment  after  the 
jrocess,  in  order  to  secure  a satisfactory  finish 
)f  Bui-face  ? Anyhow,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
riew,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  stipulate  that 
;he  cost  of  the  process  should  be  small.  The 
ittainment  of  snch  a finish  in  ironwork  at  once 
devated  the  metal  almost  to  the  level  of  bronze 
md  the  costlier  metals  for  the  purposes  of  art. 
yiany  of  the  objects  exhibited  were  equal  in  sur- 
face texture  to  copper  or  bronze.  As  to  colour, 
t was  very  pleasing,  for  it  was  not  absolutely 
alack,  having  a dark  bluish-grey  tinge,  utterly 
inliko  that  of  the  Berlin  black  used  by  stove- 
makers.  At  the  same  time,  the  material  could 
lot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  than  iron.  He 
should  like  to  know  whether  Professor  Barff 
jould  tell  the  meeting  the  effect  of  age  upon 
ron  treated  by  his  process?  Would  it  “age” 
n anything  like  the  same  way  as  bronze  or 
jopper  ? 

Mr.  Bailey  said  he  should  bo  glad  to  know 


whether  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
metal  would  crack  or  otherwise  affect  the  pre- 
servative coating. 

Ml*.  Arthur  Cates  said  that  even  omitting  all 
consideration  of  such  largo  structures  as  bridges, 
the  importance  of  preserving  which  from  decay 
was  exceedingly  great,  the  application  of  such  a 
process  as  Professor  Barff's  to  architectural  iron- 
work,— much  of  which  would  otherwise,  if  left 
exposed,  speedily  decay, — was,  as  had  been  said, 
of  incalculable  value.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  the 
way  in  which  beautiful  ironwork  was  perishing 
away  through  tha  formation,  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  the  red  feiTous  oxide.  Coating 
with  paint,  even  if  it  were  always  effectual, 
when  repeated  over  and  over  again  completely 
destroyed  the  charm  of  the  smith's  handiwork. 
Professor  Barff’s  process,  however,  had  the  great 
merit  of  not  only  not  injuring  the  surface,  but  of 
heightening  its  beauty.  When  it  was  re- 
membered that  a great  deal  of  beautiful  iron- 
work had  utterly  disappeared  owing  to  the 
action  of  rust,  it  would  be  agreed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  Pro- 
fessor Barff’s  process,  provided  that  it  fulfilled 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  it. 
Professor  Barff  had  not  referred  to  the  domestic 
applications  of  the  process,  as  exemplified  in  the 
saucepan  exhibited,  and  which,  though  it  had 
been  in  constant  use  for  some  months,  showed 
no  perceptible  signs  of  wear,  nor  was  it  furred 
or  coated  in  the  interior,  as  tinned  or  enamelled 
saucepans  were  apt  to  become.  The  only  objec- 
tion against  the  saucepan,  and  that  was  a 
fanciful  one,  was  the  blackness  of  its  interior. 
Another  very  important  application  of  the  pro- 
cess would  be  the  protection  of  iron  pipes  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  water.  There  had  been 
many  attempts  to  produce  conduits  which 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  chemical  agents 
suspended  in  the  water.  There  had  been  tin. 
lined  lead  pipes ; glass  or  glass-lined  pipe.s 
had  been  proposed  and  tried  5 enamelled 
iron,  galvanised  ii'on,  and  all  kinds  of 
materials  had  been  used,  some  of  them  with 
partial  success  5 but  Prjfessor  Barff’s  process 
seemed  to  he  the  nearest  approach  to  j)er- 
fection  that  had  yet  been  attained  in  that 
direction.  As  several  of  the  pipes  could  be 
stacked  in  the  vessel  or  container  far  subjection 
to  the  process,  iron  pipes  so  protected  would 
not  be  appreciably  dearer  than  those  not  so  pro- 
tected, while  they  would  be  much  cheaper  than 
and  immeasurably  superior  to  lead.  In  this 
way  the  many  disadvantages  and  inconveniences 
attending  the  at  present  almost  indispensable 
use  of  lead  pipes  would  be  avoided.  With 
reference  to  the  hardness  of  the  coat  of  black 
oxide  deposited  on  the  iron  by  the  process,  be 
had  before  the  meeting  made  some  inquiries  of 
Professor  Barff  on  the  sabject,  from  whom  ho 
learnt  that  the  coating  resisted  the  action  of 
a file  upon  the  surface,  the  only  perceptible 
effect  of  filing  being  that  the  file  itself  became 
burnished,  no  effect  being  observable  upon  the 
specimen  filed.  That  was  a very  important 
point.  The  resistance  of  the  coating  of  oxide 
to  a shock  or  impact  was  a point  which  Pro- 
fessor Barff  had  not  touched  upon.  It  would 
also  be  desirable  to  know  something  of  the 
manner  in  which  iron  thus  prepared  resisted 
the  action  of  considerable  heat. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  said  it  seemed  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that,  if  Professor  Barff's  invention  were 
successful, — as  they  all  hoped  it  would  be,  and 
as  the  Professor  himself,  as  a chemist,  believed 
it  would  be, — it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  inven- 
tions, so  far  as  architects  and  engineers  were 
concerned,  that  had  ever  been  brought  forward. 
When  it  was  recollected  that  enormous  treasures 
of  art  ia  iron  had  been  lost  through  the  action 
of  ferric  oxide,  or  red  rust,  the  importance  of 
the  process,  even  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view,  would  be  seen.  There  were  in  the  British 
Museum  a few, — a very  few, — specimens  of 
Assyrian  ironwork  which  had  been  preserved 
almost  by  a miracle.  These  would  give  some 
idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  artistic  wealth 
that  must  have  been  lost  through  the  action  of 
red  rust.  Keferonce  had  been  made  to  the  slow 
but  sure  destruction  going  on  by  the  rusting  of 
the  ironwork  of  the  Menai  Bridge ; the  same 
destructive  process  was  to  he  seen  at  any  of  our 
metropolitan  railway  stations  and  bridges.  He 
had  recently  seen  whole  courses  of  stonework, 
in  buildings  by  Sir  Chistophor  Wren  and  his 
pupils,  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  rusting 
and  expansion  of  the  iron  cramps  with  which 
the  work  had  been  tied  together.  If  iron 
could  be  BO  treated  by  the  Pro'^^gOr’s 


proces.s  as  to  permit  of  its  being  safe’y 
used  for  cramps,  it  would  in  itself  be  of 
very  great  advantage,  for  at  present  it  was 
necessary  to  use  bronze,  copper,  or  slate, — the 
latter  being  by  no  means  a satisfactory  material 
for  cramps,  and  the  others  being  too  costly- 
Galvanised  iron,  though  introduced  to  the  world 
some  years  ago  with  a great  flourish  of  trumpets, 
and  at  that  time  considered  to  be  perfectly 
imperishable,  had  not  been  a success,  for  the 
rust  was  found  to  go  on  behind  the  coating  of 
zinc.  The  quesbiou  arose  whether  Professor 
Barff’s  process  would  come  to  grief  in  any 
similar  manner  ? He  (the  speaker)  from  what 
he  had  bear’d  of  it,  and  from  what  was  stated 
by  Admiral  Selwyn  when  Professor  Barfl’  read 
his  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  did  not 
think  this  would  be  the  case. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation, 

Professor  Barff  replied  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  during  the  discussion.  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Carroll  he  said  his  process  could  not  bo 
applied  to  structures  in  situ,  because  every 
article  to  be  treated  must  be  raised  to  a tempe- 
rature above  red  heat.  He  could  not  give  any 
exact  idea  as  to  cost,  bub  he  might  state  that 
a superheater  5 ft.  long  by  2 ft.  6 in.  by  1 ft.  8 in., 
which  would  hold  a groat  many  moderate-sized 
articles,  would  cost  about  5s.  for  fuel  during 
ten  hours’  working.  That  was  his  own  experi- 
ence, although  it  could,  probably,  be  done  for 
less,  for  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  studying  tho 
economical  aspect  of  the  process.  His  sole 
object  at  present  was  to  do  the  thing  well, 
leaving  the  question  of  economy  to  take  care  of 
itself.  The  process  could,  of  course,  be  most 
profitably  worked  continuously,  night  and  day, 
with  relays  of  men.  This  method  of  work  was 
being  pursued  by  Messrs.  Spencer,  of  West  Brom- 
wich, who  were  working  his  process  under  a roy- 
alty. The  cost  under  such  circamstauces  would 
certainly  be  nothing  at  all  approaching  to  that  of 
galvanising.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Reed’s  question, 
it  wa.s  necessary  to  make  bolts  or  nuts  which 
were  to  be  treated  by  his  process  of  such  dimeu- 
aioas  as  to  thread  and  nut  that,  although  before 
being  subjected  to  the  process,  they  would  nob 
fit,  yet  after  treatment  they  would  fit.  This 
could  be  done  with  the  greatest  nicety.  As  to 
treatiog  pieces  of  roof  60  ft.  long,  they  would 
require  an  enormous  chamber.  Then,  as  to  tho 
questions  of  hammering  and  riveting : when 
rivets  which  had  been  treated  by  the  process 
were  heated  or  hammered,  or  pressed  in  by  the 
riveting  machine,  the  coating  of  black  oxide 
was  undoubtedly  removed.  This  was,  he  con- 
fessed, a difficulty,  but  one  which  he  thought  he 
should  succeed  in  surmounting.  He  was  now 
trying  experiments  with  an  apparatus  for  re- 
oxidiaing  the  heads  of  the  rivets  in  situ, — 
although,  for  that  matter,  even  though  he 
were  unsuccessful,  he  did  nob  think  it 
would  be  of  very  great  moment,  for  only 
the  head  of  the  rivet  would  be  exposed,  and 
it  wcu'd  not  be  possible  for  a rivet  to  rust 
right  through.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Kershaw's 
question,  tho  extreme  pressure  of  steam 
uaed  in  working  was  LO  lb.,  but  sometimes  it 
would  not  exceed  25  Ib.  But  one  point  of  the 
greatest  importance  was  that  there  should 
always  be  such  a sufficiency  of  pressure  as  to 
exclude  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
answer  to  another  speaker,  the  thickness  of  tho 
coating  of  black  oxide  would  vary  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  exposure  of  the  article  to 
the  superheated  steam,  and  according  to  the 
bulk  of  the  article  treated.  In  oxidising  a thick 
mass  of  iron,  tho  pores  would  become  thoroughly 
closed,  and  as  no  more  steam  could  enter,  tho 
material  operation  was  at  an  end.  If,  on  tho 
other  hand,  thin  sheets  of  iron  were  treated  by 
the  process,  they  could  be  oxidised  almost  right 
through,  leaving  only  a thin  film  of  good  metal 
in  the  centre.  This  rendered  the  metal  vea*y 
brittle  and  easily  broken,  hence  the  necessity  of 
care  in  the  treatment  of  thin  pieces  of  metal. 
Both  wrought  and  cast  iron  were  equally  bene- 
fited  by  the  process.  As  to  the  appearance  of 
the  surface  of  iron  treated  by  his  process,  it  was 
solely  the  result  of  the  process,  nothing  being 
done  to  prepare  it.  He  had  not  seen  the  pen- 
dant  at  St.  Paul’s,  but  Mr.  Penrose  had  told  him 
that  it  had  not  rusted.  The  indications  of  rust 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Dawson  might  have  been 
caused  by  the  workman  who  fixed  the  pendant 
abrading  the  sui'face  of  the  coating  with  liis 
pincers  or  gas-tongs.  At  any  rate,  it  was  satis- 
factory to  hear  that  the  rust,  whatever  its  cause, 
was  localised.  As  to  the  question  whether  the 
surface  of  the  protective  coating  was  strong 
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enongh  to  bear  harntneriog,  he  thought  it  was: 
at  any  rate,  it  conld  not  be  remo\ed  iuilei‘ 
wilfully.  The  coating  did  have  a tendency  t( 
chip  when  continuously  hammered,  but  a nai 
treated  by  the  process  could  be  driven  by  tin 
hammer  without  injury.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Wat 
BOD,  no  preparation  of  the  surface  was  required 
beyond  the  removal  of  red  rust  (if  any  existed) 
by  pickling  the  article  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Time  would  not  “ age  ” iron  treated  by  his  prc- 
cess, — at  any  rate,  not  in  the  sense  in  whicl 
copper  and  bronze  were  affected  by  long  ex 
posure.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Bailey,  the  expansior 
or  contraction  of  the  metal  did  not  affect  th( 
preservative  coating  in  any  way.  He  observed 
that  the  Conference  was  on  the  following  even 
ing  to  discuss  the  subject  of  fire-proof  con- 
structions, as  to  which  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say  that  it  would  bo  a very  great  thing  if  the 
ironwork  in  them  wore  oxidised  by  bis  process, 
as  it  would  then  be  a very  long  time  before 
the  iron  could  be  burnt  away.  He  believed  that 
in  moat  systems  of  fireproof  construction  wet 
concrete  and  cement  were  placed  in  immediate 
contact  with  iron  girders,  and  hence  rust  must 
be  set  np.  He  could  only  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  two  years’  experience  and  observation  bad 
thoroughly  convinced  him  of  the  permanence  of 
the  results  attained  by  his  process. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  REGULATIONS 
FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

At  the  Conference  meeting  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Whichcord  pre- 
sided, and  the  above  was  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
observed  that  the  papers  to  be  read  would  be  of 
great  practical  interest,  particularly  to  non- 
metropolitan  members  of  the  profession,  although 
all  must  be  deeply  interested  in  so  important  a 
subject.  He  would  not  make  any  prefatory 
remarks  himself,  reserving  what  he  had  to  say 
until  the  close  of  the  disenssion.  He  desired, 
however,  in  some  measure  to  congratulate  the 
Congress  upon  the  programme  that  had  been 
prepared.  Though  that  programme  contained 
subjects  of  extreme  practical  importance,  art 
questions  and  matters  relating  to  thedileitantisw 
of  architecture  were  by  no  means  absent.  The 
subject  to  be  discussed  on  that  occasion  involved 
matters  of  imperial  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
dealt  with  the  laws  belonging  to  buildings  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  If  one  subject  more  than 
another  could  be  selected  as  appropriate  to  a 
general  conference  of  British  architects,  repre- 
senting different  localities,  that  subject  was  the 
suggestive  one  of  general  building  laws  for  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  then  read  his  paper 
on  “ The  Model  Bye-Laws  as  the  Basis  of  a 
General  Building  Act.”  Of  this  paper  we  gave 
the  substance  last  week  (pp.  583-584). 

A paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  of  Liverpool, 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  Cates,  who  stated  that 
Mr.  Boult  represented  the  Liverpool  Architec- 
tural Society.  That  Society  had  considered  the 
Model  Bye-laws  with  considerable  care,  and  in 
November  last  the  council  made  a report  on  the 
subject  touching  upon  many  points  which  were 
deserving  of  further  discussion. 

In  his  paper  Mr.  Boult  said, — 

“ Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
model  bye-laws  as  a basis  for  a National  Build- 
ing Act,  it  seems  desirable  to  cite  a few  prin- 
ciples which  are  embodied  in  recent  legislation, 
and  which  therefore  may  be  accepted  as 
axiomatic : — 

1.  That  all  trading  operations  should  be  subject  to  as 
little  legislative  iuterference  as  is  consistent  with  the  pnblic 
welfare. 

2.  That  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  force  such  regulations 
as  will  secure  stability  in  buildings  and  reduce  the  risk 
from  fire. 

3.  That  it  is  also  desirable  to  have  in  force  such  regula- 
tions as  will  secure  those  provisions  for  drainage,  clean- 
liness, and  ventilation  which  arc  essential  to  health. 

4.  That  as  the  conditions  under  which  buildings  are 
erected  vary  indefinitely  with  the  purpose,  the  site,  and  the 
materials,  the  legislative  requirements  should  be  as  few 
and  as  elastic  as  is  consistent  with  the  securities  referred 
to  above  ; and  that  tbe  imperfections  of  language  should  be 
amended  by  a tribunal  having  also  discretionary  power  to 
relax  provisions  tho  purpose  of  which  is  otherwise 
attained. 

Other  principles,  wliich  are  not  so  axiomatic, 
and  require  some  explanation,  arc  as  follow : — 

1.  That  the  experience  of  what  are  called  model  lodging- 
houses,  such  as  the  Peabody-buildings  in  London  and  other 
large  towns,  combined  with  that  of  barracks,  workhouses, 
and  schools,  furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  what  is 
termed  density  of  population  is  not  so  detrimental  I 
physically  as  has  been  hastily  assumed } because,  in  1 
such  buildings  as  are  referred  to  tbe  rate  of  mortality  is  I 
much  less,  with  a density  of  1,500  persons  to  the  acre,  than  ' 


it  is  in  ordinary  small  houses,  with  a density  of  only  250  to 
the  acre. 

2.  That  tbe  health  of  a community  is  much  more 
dependent  upon  food,  clothing,  aud  personal  habits  than 
upon  the  arrangements  and  construction  of  dwellings  or 
workshops;  for  however  perfect  may  be  the  arrangement 
and  construction,  they  may  be  entirely  neutralised  if  the 
food  is  bad,  the  clothing  deficient,  aud  the  personal  habits 
filthy 


3.  That  the  measure  of  sanitary  regulation,  absolutely 
necessary,  is  to  be  sought  in  those  buildings  in  which  the 
arrangements  of  all  lunds  are  of  tho  simplest  or  rudest 
description  consistent  with  shelter,  the  test  being  afforded 
by  the  rate  of  mortality  as  compared  with  that  in  buildings 
of  tho  very  best  character  for  people  of  the  same  habits. 


For  nearly  forty  years  the  writer’s  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  sanitary  requirements 
'if  largo  towns,  especially  in  Liverpool;  and  in 
1867  ho  directed  tho  attention  of  the  sanitary 
authority  of  that  town  to  a property  known  as 
Richmond  Fair.  Originally  constructed  for  a 
cloth-hall,  like  those  in  use  in  provincial  fairs, 
the  several  shops  or  stalls,  built  round  a hollow 
square,  have  been  converted  into  dwellings,  which, 
in  tho  majority  of  cases,  consist  of  one  room 
only  ; they  are  arranged  in  two  flats,  access  to 
the  upper  being  attained  by  two  staircases  and 
covered  galleries  j a few  of  the  upper  houses 
have  a second  story,  and  some  of  thorn  have  the 
advantage  of  a window  front  and  back;  the 
rents,  he  was  informed,  range  from  Is.  9d.  to 
3s.  Id.  per  week ; tho  conveniences  are  in  com- 
mon, and  the  buildings  generally  in  a dilapidated 
condition.  One  of  the  buildings  entered  was 
occupied  by  a craftsman,  who  was  out  of  work, 
had  tried  ‘portering,’  his  wife  said,  but  bad 
not  earned  anything  for  some  days.  The  dwell- 
ing consisted  of  one  room  only,  say  200  ft.  in 
area,  and  9 ft.  high.  The  inmates  were  the 
man,  his  wife,  a son  of  sixteen,  and  three  young 
children;  there  was  one  bed;  those  that  could 
not  be  accommodated  ia  that  slept  on  chairs; 
the  rent  was  2s.  a week.  This  seemed  a fair 
sample  of  the  bulk  of  the  property,  which 
consists  of  eighty  dwellings,  and  covered  alto- 
gether about  2,200  yds.  of  land.  At  the  rate  of 
fivo  inmates  to  each  dwelling,  the  'total  popu- 
lation would  be  400;  or  at  tho  rate  of  880  per- 
sons to  the  acre,  or  of  563,200  to  the  square 
mile,— a density  rarely  exceeded.  Yet,  with  all 
the  disadvantages  indicated  above,  and  the 
absence  of  personal  cleanliness,  the  writer  was 
assured  by  residents  that  the  general  health  is 
extremely  good  ; one  person  said  they  never  had 
cholera  or  fever,  and  people  never  die  here 
except  from  old  age.  These  reports  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  this  property  receive 
general  confirmation  from  the  District-Registrar, 
who  said  the  mortality  was  very  low,  and  chiefly 
confined  to  infants  and  old  people ; he  thought 
there  had  been  one  death  from  cholera.  Inquiry 
in  the  neighbourhood  elicited  that  the  conduct 
of  the  inhabitants  was  very  good. 

Most  of  the  dwellings  above  referred  to  are 
built  “ back  to  back,”  abutting  on  the  property 
of  another  owner,  therefore  the  only  space  “ un- 
covered by  buildings”  is  the  hollow  square, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  open  space 
on  more  than  one  side  is  not  essential,  however 
desirable  it  may  be.  Many  persons  seem  to 
think  that  a window  front  and  back  secures 
thorough  ventilation;  such  an  arrangement 
certainly  secures  a thorough  draft,  when  both 
the  windows  are  open,  consequently  they  seldom 
are  open  at  the  same  time.  In  fact,  careful 
observation  shows  that  windows,  as  a rule,  are 
never  open,  even  in  houses  of  the  first  class ; 
and  fireplaces,  when  not  used  as  such,  are 
usually  closed  with  a register  or  a chimney- 
board.  The  advantages  of  open  spaces  around 
buildings  appear  to  be  both  over-estimated  and 
misunderstood.  A building  at  the  corner  of  two 
streets  is  more  favourably  situated  than  another 
which  has  merely  a frontage  to  one  street  with 
a small  court  and  narrow  passage  in  the  rear; 
much  more  favourable  is  tho  position  of  a 
building  which  is  hounded  by  three  or  four 
streets.  To  compel  a part  of  the  space  so 
situated  to  be  left  unbuilt  upon  will,  in  many 
cases,  involve  what  appears  to  be  the  wanton 
waste  of  valuable  property.  If  the  area  of 
uncovered  space  is  in  due  ratio  to  the  cube  of 
building,  its  appropriation  as  street,  square, 
garden  in  common,  or  otherwise,  becomes  com- 
paratively indifferent,  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  space  from  being  cut  up  into  small, 
confined,  neglected,  and  dirty  patches, — the 
usual  aspect  of  courts  attached  to  small  houses 
in  towns. 

If  the  space  must  be  cut  up,  then  it  appears 
desirable  to  make  the  separate  portions  sub- 
sidiary apartments  for  cleansing  purposes, 
covered  over  by  a roof  or  upper  story,  with  as 
little  inclosure  vertically  as  practicable.  For, 
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as  respects  the  inhabitants  of  small  houses  iu 
small  streets,  it  may  be  observed  that,  though 
they  seldom  open  their  windows,  they  usually 
keep  the  house-door  open  whenever  the  weather  ' 
permits  ; and  in  Richmond  Fair  it  is  habitual  to  . 
keep  the  door  open  even  in  stormy  weather,  tho  i 
verandahs  giving  the  needful  shelter.  It  is,  of 
course,  very  desirable  that  this  mode  of  ‘ keep- 
ing  open-house  ’ should  be  encouraged,  as  the  ' 
cubic  capacity  of  the  living-room  is  thereby 
indefinitely  increased. 

4.  The  prejudice  which  prevails  against  water-traps  as 
a security  against  the  escape  of  aewer-gas  into  houses, 
appears  to  arise  from  forgetfulness  of  the  very  obvious 
facts  that  in  a well-ventilated  sewer,  drain,  or  pipe,  the  gaa 
cannot  accumulate  so  as  to  exert  any  pressure;  and,  that 
it  is  so  diluted  by  admixture  with  atmospheric  air  as  to  be 
harmless.  It  ia  possible  for  the  water  actually  in  contact 
with  the  sewer  gas  to  imbibe  a small  quantity ; but  tho 
occasional  change  of  tho  water  in  the  trap  will  remove  any 
injury  from  that  cause.  After  having  had  daily  experience 
for  several  years  past  of  the  use  of  several  hundred  water- 
traps,  by  the  tenants  of  an  important  estate,  the  writer  is 
confident  that  a well-constructed  water-trap,  if  properly 
applied  and  protected  by  ventilation, is  aperfect  precautioa 
against  any  danger  or  annoyance  through  the  escape  of 
sewer-gas. 

6.  To  a similarovcrsightmustbeattributedinterruptiona 
to  the  unbroken  stream  of  drainage  which  are  sometimes 
designedly  i Produced  into  drains,  the  danger  of  deposit, 
and  of'conscquent  local  fermentation,  being  disregarded. 
As  fermentation  does  not  usually  commence  antfi  som® 
hours  after  any  substance  has  been  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  appears  obviously  desirable  that,  where  fermentation  is 
to  be  avoided,  the  substances  should  be  removed  with  the 
least  practicable  delay;  and,  consequently,  that  the  con- 
nexion of  drains  of  all  kinds  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
sewer,  should  be  os  direct  as  possible,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  cesspools  or  even  traps  ; that  in  vertical  pipes  all 
traps  should  be  placed  as  high  as  possible,  so  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  hydrostatic  head,  and  the  utmost  scour. 
Neglect  of  these  provisions,  and  the  adoption  of  unneces- 
sary  traps,  from  over-anxiety  to  prevent  the  admission  of  . 
sewer  gas,  have  led  too  much  annoyance  and  expense.  It 
ia  clear  that  in  a drain  which  is  unavoidably  almost  level, 
any  interruption,  however  trivial,  weakens  the  scotiring 
power  of  tho  stream,  and  favours  the  accumulation  of 
sewer-silt,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  objectionable) 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view.  All  such  deposits  are  most 
favourable  for  the  evolution  of  gas  aud  the  growth  aud  pro- 
pagation of  germs. 

The  great  annoyances  Tvhich  sometimes  arise 
from  drainage  as  at  present  constructed,  appear 
due  more  to  the  negligent  way  in  which  the 
work  ia  usually  executed  than  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  position  of  the  drains  themselves.  It 
is  desirable  that  every  part  of  a system  of 
drainage  should  be  accessible  iu  the  readiest 
way  which  is  practicable,  so  that  any  defect 
may  be  easily  remedied,  and  additional  drains 
connected  with  it  at  the  least  expense  and 
trouble.  It  is  probable  that  the  imperfections 
arising  from  slovenly  workmanship  would  be 
prevented,  if  no  one  is  allowed  to  lay  drains 
unless  he  is  licensed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  district ; and  by  sub- 
j jecting  all  persons  so  licensed  to  penalties  for 
defective  work,  whether  arising  from  the  mate- 
rials or  the  labour.  In  this  way  the  men  em- 
ployed would  be  responsible  for  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  drains  according  to  the  plan 
laid  down  for  them. 

6.  Local  Boards  usually  require  the  deposit  of  one  or 
more  of  the  drawings  of  a new  building;  iu  some  coses 
they  arc  very  exacting  ia  this  respect. 

This  requisition  ia  open  to  grave  objections,  . 
as  disclosing  the  internal  arrangements, — which,  , 
in  various  factories,  is  detrimental  to  the  pro-  • 
prietors, — and  as  tending  to  deprive  the  architect  . 
of  his  guosi-copyright  in  the  design,  drawings,  , 
and  specification.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  . 
way  the  Sanitary  Authority  is  benefited  by  such  . 
injurious  demands.  Cases  have  occurred  in 
which  the  drawings  required  have  been  de-  - 
posited,  and  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  •• 
regulations  of  the  Local  Authority,  but  in  which  . 
the  buildings  have  pi’oved  to  be  not  in  accord-  • 
auce  with  the  same  regulations,  the  deviations  i 
not  having  been  detected  until  the  buildings  i 
were  approaching  completion.  The  deposit, of  ' 
drawings,  then,  appears  to  have  the  effect  of  ! 
beguiling  tbe  snrveyor  into  false  security,  and 
of  preventing  that  watchful  inspection  which  is  ; 
often  very  essential.  That  the  plans  of  drainage  i 
should  be  submitted  for  approval  is  in  many  ' 
cases  very  desirable,  as  modifications  in  the  : 
system  may  be  suggested  and  adopted  with,  i 
advantage  ; but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  general  1 
distribution  of  space  throughout  the  structure  ; ; 
for  in  that  the  proprietor,  or  vendor,  according  ; 
to  the  received  principles  of  trade,  must  bo  3 
presumed  to  be  the  best  judge.  Of  course,  the  3 
regulations  or  bye-laws  of  the  district  must  be  3 
enforced ; but  that  can  be  done  most  effectually  r 
in  the  structure  in  which  the  deviation  from  i 
the  bye-laws, — that  is,  their  evasion, — is  most  t 
likely  to  be  attempted. 

7.  Tlio  experience  acquired  under  the  Metropolitan  c 
Building  Act  appears  to  snow  that  its  provisions  are  better  i 
enforced  by  practising  architects  than  by  surveyors  ap- 
pointed  for  tnat  purpose  exclusively ; and  it  seems  very  } 
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■ deflirable  that  the  syateni  of  supervision  which  has  pre- 
I TsUed  for  so  long  in  the  metropolitan  districts  should  be 
I extended  throughout  the  country.  In  rural  districts, 

I where  tho  amount  of  buOding  is  very  limited,  and  arcbi- 
tects  but  sparsely  scattered,  it  is  probable  that  two  or 
, more  local  Boards  will  appoint  the  same  architect  their  dis- 
i tnct  surveyor.  In  this  way  the  Boards  would  secure  the 
^ assistance  of  men  of  superior  intelligence,  and,  probably  ' 
of  more  honourable  character,— both  qualiBcations  essen- 
I tiai  to  the  impartial  and  reosonable  execution  of  statutable 
I enactments. 

Ifc  has  apijeared  to  the  writer  that,  for  the 
I purpose  of  a conference,  it  was  preferable  to 
I propound  general  principles  which  shoald  gorem 
the  compilation  of  bye-laws  for  the  regulation 
! of  building,  than  to  enter  on  a discussion  of  the 
I model  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  When  the  principles  are 
I established  it  ought  not  to  be  impo.ssible  to 
frame  a code  which  shall  harmonise  with  them. 
A discussion  of  tlie  model  bye-laws  themselves 
would  involve  amass  of  detail  which  would  pro- 
long the  discussiou  unreasonably  and  imprac- 
ticably. 

Any  one  who  will  compare  the  principles 
enumerated  above  with  the  model  bye-laws 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  they  are  utterly  irrecon- 
concileable  with  many  provisions  in  the  latter. 
The  defects  of  the  model  bye-laws  have  been 
very  fully  considered  by  the  council  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  and  their  cbjec- 
tious  stated  iu  a report  dated'dth  of  November, 

1877. 

That  report  has  been  republished  in  some  of 
the  professional  journals,  and  is  probably  known 
to  many  of  those  who  attend  the  conference. 
In  the  tenor  of  that  report,  whicli  he  assisted  to 
prepare,  the  writer  wishes  to  express  his  con- 
currence.” 

Ifr.  Cates  also  stated  that  Mr.  Ileneyman, 
who  took  great  interest  in  the  discussiou  of 
this  subject,  and  who,  at  the  last  Conference, 
read  a paper*  containing  suggestions  many  of 
which  were  embodied  in  tho  report  ou  the 
Model  Bye-laws  submitted  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  by  tho  Institute,  had  been  suddenly 
called  _ back  to  Glasgow,  but  he  had  left  tho 
following  notes  to  be  read  to  the  Conference  : — 
“The  greatest  caro  should  be  taken  in  framing 
a General  Building  Act  to  keep  out  all  reference 
to  sanitary  matters,  excejjt  such  as  are  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  structural  details.  Those, 
it  will  bo  found,  are  few,  and  can  easily  bo 
defined.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  surveyor 
under  the  Building  Act  to  see  that  they  were 
attended  to, — the  sanitary  authority,  as  distinct 
from  the  local  authority,  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  tendency  is  (especially  in  Scot- 
land, where  tho  existing  Health  Act  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  English  Act)  to  confound  the  two, 
which  would  inevitably  lead  to  confusion.  For 
example,  tho  Glasgow  authorities  are  at  present 
seeking  to  have  it  enacted,  as  an  addition  to 
their  present  building  regulations,  that  no  room 
in  a domestic  building  shall  have  less  than  10  ft. 
height  of  ceiling.  Now,  this  is  utterly  absurd 
as  a building  regulation.  If  such  regulations 
as  Nos.  55  and  58  of  tho  Model  Bye-laws  are 
attended  to,  a house  may  be  as  healthy  with 
oven  8 ft.  of  ceiling  as  with  10  ft.,  if,  after 
it  IS  halt,  the  officers  under  the  Public 
Health  Acts  do  their  duty,  and  prevent  over- 
crowding, &c.  People  should  be  bound  to 
erect  houses  with  proper  provision  for  light  and 
ventilation,  but  arbitrary  restrictions,  which 
have  no  ?iect>ssary  connexion  with  the  healthiness 
of  tho  dwelling,  should  on  no  account  be  tole- 
rated. I have  repeatedly  seen,  both  in  town 
and  country,  two  houses  both  exactly  alike  so 
Par  as  the  building  was  concerned,  built  by  tho 
same  builder  and  finished  exactly  alike,  with 
high  ceilings  and  windows,  and  fireplaces  in 
each  room,  presenting  the  most  striking  contrast 
in  the  matter  of  Jicaltli,  which  no  building  regu- 
lations conceivable  could  have  prevented,  but 
which  the  provisions  of  a Public  Health  Act 
most  certainly  could.  In  the  one  you  might 
Bnd  a man  and  his  wife  and  a couple  of  chil- 
:lren:  everything  bright,  airy,  and  wholesome. 

In  tho  other,  the  same  houshold,  with  the  addi- 
tion  of  four  or  fivo  adult  lodgers  ; the  fireplaces, 
except  the  kitchen,  filled  up  with  boards,  and 
most  probably  papered  over;  and  everything 
Olthy,  stuffy,  and  stinking. 

Can  the  Conference,  backed  u])  by  the  Insti- 
tute, briug  about  either  of  these  practical 
'esults  ? — 

1.  Induce  the  Government  (by  memorial, 
leputation,  or  otherwise)  to  take  the  matter  up 
n earnest,  and  give  us  a Building  Act  pore  and 
iimple,  suitable  for  both  urban  and  rural  dis- 
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tnets,  throughout  the  whole  country  (not 
forgetting  Scotland). 

Or,  failing  this, — 

2.  Can  the  Conference,  or  the  Conference 
through  the  Institute,  bring  some  pressure  to 
bear  upon  local  authorities  promoting  private 
Bills  dealing  with  this  matter,  to  induce  them 
to  take  the  advice  of  architects  practising  in 
their  locality  before  deciding  upon  the  details 
of  their  measures,  or  the  advice  of  the  Institute, 
or  of  local  societies  through  the  Institute  ? 

If  there  is  not  to  be  a general  Act,  it  is,  I 
think,  of  the  very  first  importance  that  the 
framing  of  numerous  independent  Acts  should 
not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  them- 
selves. It  might  be  expected  that  the  authori- 
ties in  such  a city  as  Glasgow,  for  example, 
wlien  desirous  of  obtaining  new  building  regu- 
lations, would  bo  glad  to  have  the  advantage  of 
receiving  tho  opinions  of  such  men  as  compose 
tho  Glasgow  Institute  of  architects — many  of 
whom  are,  from  their  extensive  and  varied  ex- 
perience, well  qualified  to  give  most  valuable 
advice.  But  what  is  tho  fact  ? Without  giving 
tho  architects,  or  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity, any  opportunity  of  discussing  the  details, 
they,  with  unseemly  haste,  seek  to  get  Parlia- 
mentary  sanction  to  regulations  of  the  most  pre- 
po.sterous  character  (one  of  which  I have  already 
referred  to)  affecting  vested  interests  and  the 
value  of  property  to  a serious  extent.  The 
Glasgow  Institute  have,  of  course,  protested 
against  tho  course  which  has  been  adopted,  but, 
obviously,  where  they  are  ignored  with  such 
marked  intention  they  can  hardly  with  dignity 
offer  their  advice.  Canthe  Conference  do  anything 
to  convince  self-suffi,cieyit  Corporations  hoio  sense- 
less and  detrimental  to  the  intei-ests  of  the  com- 
munity such  conduct  is  ? If  not,  much  mischief 
must  soon  bo  done  if  the  rcgiilation  of  build- 
ings it  to  be  left  to  private  legislation.” 

To  the  discussion  which  ensued  we  shall 
return. 


CONCRETE  AND  FIRE-RESISTING 
CONSTRUCTIONS. 

At  the  Conference  meeting  on  Thursday 
evening,  as  already  stated,  Mr.  George  Godwin 
presided,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  read  the  paper 
which  we  printed  last  week  (pp.  585-86). 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
observed  that  the  two  subjects  to  be  discussed 
were  matters  of  extreme  importance,  as  all 
present  would  know  very  well.  In  fact,  they 
had  only  to  recollect  that  there  were  more  than 
2,000  fires  eveiy  year  in  London  alone,  and  that 
the  money-loss  thus  sustained,  irrespective  of 
the  loss  of  life  and  the  amount  paid  for  in- 
surance, must  be  counted  by  millions  annually, 
to  fully  appreciate  this.  Yet,  nevertheless,  we, 
strange  to  say,  went  on  in  the  same  insane  way 
as  of  old  in  building  “ match-boxes  ’’  rather 
than  houses,  mainly,  as  it  had  always  seemed  to 
him,  from  two  causes;  firstly,  our  iniquitous 
system  of  building  on  short  leases, — a system 
which  was  gradually  handing  over  to  the  land- 
owners  the  greater  part  of  the  accumulations  of 
the  middle  classes  ; and  secondly,  the  want  of 
precise  knowledge  as  to  how  best  to  avoid  the 
evils  attendant  on  the  prevalent  modes  of  con- 
struction.  If  Mr.  Cates’s  paper  and  the  discus, 
sion  which  might  follow  should  tend  to  make 
that  knowledge  more  precise,  the  Conference 
would,  in  that  alone,  have  done  a great  thing. 

Mr.  Cates  having  read  liis  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  they  would  now  be  glad  to 
hear  any  gentlemen  who  had  anything  to  say  on 
the  subject,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  if 
the  meeting  would  follow  the  reader’s  sugges- 
tion that  they  would  confine  their  remarks,  in 
the  first  place,  to  fireproof  construction,  leaving 
their  observations  on  concrete  proper  to  the 
afterpart  of  the  discussion.  The  time  had  gone 
by  when  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
concrete  was  a good  building  material  or  not  • 
concrete  when  it  u-as  good,  was  “ very  good.” 

Mr.  Mattliow  Allen  said  be  was  a practical 
builder,  and  bis  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
question  of  concrete  in  connexion  with  the 
erection  of  dwellings  for  tho  working  classes. 
Up  to  tho  time  be  took  out  his  patent  it  was 
impossible  to  build,  as  a remunerative  specula, 
tion,  large  blocks  of  workmen’s  dwellings,  on 
account  of  the  Bnilding  Act  demanding  that  all 
the  balconies,  passages,  staircases,  &c.,  must  be 
fireproof.  He  found  that  by  burning  clay  or 
refuse  from  gas  works,  and  mixing  the  burnt 
material  with  Portland  cement,  he  obtained  a 
fireproof  material  which  possessed  the  additional 
important  merit  of  gi-eat  strength.  Such  was 


its  fire-reaisting  capability,  that  he  was  now 
usingit  for  furnaces  as  if  it  were  fireclay.  As 
already  mentioned,  be  had  at  first  taken  out  a 
patent  for  the  material,  but  after  the  lapse  of 
four  years  he  surrendered  his  rights  in  the 
patent,  and  gave  it  up  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  Ho  was  glad  to  find  that  the  material 
was  now  being  very  largely  used.  He  had 
earned  out  his  principle  of  construction  in  new 
buildings  for  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Company, 
over  which  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  presided.  In 
those  buildings  the  lintels,  steps,  copings,  key- 
stones,  and,  in  fact,  everywhere  where  stone 
would  otherwise  have  been  used,  his  artificial 
stone  or  concrete  was  used,  made  iu  moulds  to 
the  required  shape  and  size.  He  had  since 
carried  out  a block  of  buildings,— middle-class 
dwellings,— in  Manor-road,  Stoke  Newington. 
Here  tho  staircases  and  ceilings  were  entirely 
of  his  fireproof  material,  and,  in  fact,  there  was 
not  a bit  of  wood  in  the  whole  construction 
which  could  not  be  removed  without  disturbing 
a brick.  Until  people  got  to  know  that  it  was 
just  as  easy  to  build  both  for  stability  and  im- 
miiniby  from  risk  by  fire,  there  would  not  be 
much  improvement.  A brick  would  exist  for 
generations,— for  ages,  indeed,— uninjured ; it 
was  not  possible  to  calculate  its  duration.  Wood, 
on  the  other  baud,  was,  if  not  burnt  np,  rotted 
to  pieces  in  a very  few  years.  As  regarded 
fireproof  bresaummers,  he  thought  the  principle 
Mr.  Hyatt  had  acted  upon  was  the  correct  one; 
but  he  used  about  five  times  too  much  iron,  and 
had  not  got  enough  concrete  over  the  top  of  the 
iron.  With  all  the  lintels  he  (Mr.  Allen)  had 
used,  with  a small  piece  of  iron  running 
through  each,— bo  had  never  once  had  a failure. 
He  treated  iron  iu  a building  just  as  the  bouea 
wore  treated  in  tho  animal  economy,  i.e.,  clothed 
it.  As  the  bones  gave  strength  to  the  human 
frame,  so  the  iron  gave  strength  to  tho  various 
parts  of  a building ; but  just  as  it  was  needful 
to  cover  bones  with  flesh,  so  was  it  necessary 
to  cover  iron  in  a building  with  some  incom- 
bustible material.  Buildings  erected  on  his 
principle  would,  he  felt  sure,  bo  as  perfect  at 
the  end  of  the  lease  as  when  just  completed. 
Looking  down  on  London  from  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  on  the  previous  day,  it  was  apparent  at  a 
glance  that  the  city  was  being  rebuilt,— had, 
indeed,  been  half  rebuilt  already.  Bat  how  ? 
As  if  it  were  built  expressly  to  bum.  Costly 
stone  fronts  many  of  these  new  buildings  bad, 
bntthoy  ouly  concealed  from  the  outside  the 
9 in.  by  3 in.  joists  which  supported  the  floors, 
and  which,  once  a fire  took  place,  would  allow 
the  building  to  be  completely  gutted,— would, 
indeed,  feed  the  flames.  Then,  again,  there  were 
well-holes  and  staircases  which  seemed  expressly 
intended  to  spread  a fire  when  once  it  broke 
out.  _ In  ordinary  houses,  why  should  quarter- 
partitions  ho  tolerated  p Why  not  have  4^  in. 
brick  walls  ? The  new  Building  Act  was  going 
to  make  staircases  still  more  perfect  as 
agents  for  spreading  fire,  by  compelling 
an  opening  to  be  made  at  the  top,— by 
taking  out  the  “ damper,”  in  fact.  Of  all 
subjects  that  could  bo  discussed  by  that  Con- 
ference, he  thought  fireproof  building  w'as  first 
in  importance.  As  a practical  builder  he  was 
prepared  to  build  fireproof  buildings.  Hia  plans 
had  been  before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  many  years,  and  highly  approved  of 
by  that  body.  He  thought  tho  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  architect  and  the  builder 
would  see  tlie  necessity  of  working  more  har- 
monionsly  together  to  attain  the  end  in  view. 

It  was  not  pleasant  for  a builder  of  fifty  years’’ 
experience  to  be  told  by  architects  that  he  did' 
not  know  his  business.  Clerks  of  works  were 
brought  up  as  foremen  in  builders’  shops,  and 
architects  generally  got  the  best  of  them  to  act 
as  clerks  of  works,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  teach 
them  what  they  did  not  know  themselves.  The 
architect  had  an  important  part  to  fill  in  con- 
nexion with  building;  but,  after  all,  ho  was  riofT' 
everybody.  The  diagrams  on  the  wall's,”^  and ' 
concrete  construction  generally,  testified  to  the  ^ 
fact  that  builders,  and  not  architects,  led  the 
van. 

Mr.  Cates  reminded  Mr.  Allen  that  the  draw- 
ings on  the  wall  and  the  paper  which  had  been 
read  referred  to  two  systems  of  fireproof  con- 
struction  which  had  been  devised  by  architects, 
viz,,  the  systems  adopted  by  Mr.  Hornblower 
and  Mr.  Wbicbcord  respectively. 

Mr.  Allen  replied  that  in  those  systems  of 
construction  fireclay  was  used.  Of  course,  it 
was  a very  good  mateiial,  but  was  far  too 
expensive.  He  claimed  that  the  concrete  which 
he  used  was  equally  as  good  as  fireclay  for 
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heat-resisting  purposes,  ancl  it  -was  certainly 
mnch  cheaper.  Mr.  Lascelles,  the  well-known 
builder,  of  Bnnhill-row,  had  used,  and  was 
using,  the  material  very  extensively  fora  great 
variety  of  purposes,  constructive  and  orna- 
mental. It  could  be  used  for  mullions,  sashes, 
and  doors,  and  it  was  possible  to  do  without 
woodwork  altogether. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  said  that  one  reason  why, 
as  be  thought  many  years  ago,  architects  were 
unable  to  adopt  fire-proof  or  fire-resisting  con- 
struction was,  that  there  had  not  been  dis- 
covered, or  there  was  not  generally  known, 
any  material  which,  used  with  iron,  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  iron.  Our 
neighbours  across  tho  water  in  France  had  got 
such  a material  in  abundance,  and  they  largely 
availed  themselves  of  it  in  floors  and  partitions. 
That  material  was  tho  coarse  plaster  of  Paris, 
which  resisted  fire  admirably;  and  the  floors  of 
Parisian  houses,  which  had  now  been  used  for 
a generation  nearly,  were  based  entirely  upon 
tho  principle  of  bedding  the  iron  in  the  material. 
It  was  found  that  floors  constructed  on  that 
principle  were  very  strong  and  very  light,  and, 
incidentally,  such  floors  had  been  found  to  bo 
fireproof.  In  this  country  it  was  quite  recently 
that  wo  bad  discovered  a material  which  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  making  iron  structures 
fire-resisting.  Mr.  Matthew  Allen  appeared  to 
be  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  such  a material. 
Others  had  followed  in  the  same  direction. 
There  was  one  difiiculty  which  arose  from  the 
use  of  fireproof  construction  throughout  a build- 
ing, and  that  was  resonance.  But  although  it 
seemed  to  ho  impossible  to  get  fireproof  build- 
ings, carved,  as  they  might  he  said  to  be,  out  of 
one  solid  block  of  material,  without  resonance, 
fortunately  a new  material,  “ slag  wool,”  had 
cropped  up.  This  material  was  ohtaiued  by 
driving  a jet  of  steam  into  the  waste  slag  as  it 
came  from  tho  smelting-furnace,  the  result  being 
a kind  of  incombustible  cotton,  tangled  about 
and  capable  of  being  turned  and  twisted  any- 
how.  It  possessed  the  great  advantages  of 
being  non-resonant  and  indestructible  by  fire. 
Sucli  a material  would  be  of  incalculable  value 
for  putting  behiud  partitions  and  between  floors 
in  order  to  deaden  resonance.  It  was  a question 
with  many  who  had  considered  the  subject  how 
far  cement  concrete  and  ironwork  could  bo 
trusted  to  adhere  perfectly  and  work  well 
together.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  patentees  of 
systems  of  fireproof  construction,  involving  tho 
combination  of  iron  and  concrete,  adopted  some 
artificial  means  for  increasing  or  creating  the 
adhesion  of  the  two  materials,  such  means  often 
consisting  iu  winding  iron  wire  round  the  bars 
or  plates  of  iron.  If  such  expedients  were 
really  necessary,  it  would  ho  interesting  to 
know  to  what  extent  tho  stability  of  tho  struc- 
ture depended  upon  them.  Ho  confessed  that 
they  had  the  appearance  of  being  rather  dan- 
gerous. Although,  in  case  of  fire,  the  concrete 
would  no  doubt  protect  the  ironwork,  yet  the 
heat  must  penetrate  the  concrete  and  expand 
tho  iron,  perhaps  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  dis- 
iutegratft  the  concrete.  Although  a building  so 
constructed  would  resist  the  action  of  fire  once, 
was  it  equally  certain  that  it  would  successfully 
withstand  a second  fire?  In  other  words,  was 
a so-called  fire-resisting  structure  as  strong  and 
as  fireproof  after  a fire  as  it  was  before  ? For 
instance,  w’onld  Messrs.  Waterlow’s  building 
in  Finsbury,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Cates’s  paper, 
be  equally  successful  in  standing  a second 
ordeal  by  fire?  Until  these  questions  had  been 
answered  by  practical  experience  it  was  difficult 
to  feel  perfect  confidence  iu  systems  of  con- 
struction  which  combined  tho  use  of  two  such 
diverse  materials  as  iron  and  concrete. 

Mr.  Matthew  Allen  said  perhaps  be  might  be 
allowed  to  add  to  his  former  remarks  by  saying 
that,  as  to  the  question  raised  by  the  last  speaker, 
whether  his  concrete  would  bear  a second,  or 
even  a third  or  fourth  fire,  about  five  years  ago 
he  had  used  the  material  for  setting  a hot- 
water  boiler,  and  it  had  stood  a very  great  heat 
very  constantly  ever  since. 

Mr.  Alexander  Payno  said  that  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Fowler’s  remarks  he  might  mention  a case  iu 
which  concrete  had  been  used  in  connexion  with 
iron  and  exposed  to  a great  heat.  About  tlmee 
years  ago  ho  had  to  carry  out  a manufactory  at 
Oldham,  in  Lancashire,  in  which  there  were 
several  large  drying- floors.  The  fines  from  these 
were  brought  from  one  end  of  the  building  and 
there  collected  into  a chamber  lined  with  fire- 
brick from  which  one  large  main  flue  passed  to 
the  chimney.  This  chamber  was  covered  with 
a dome  of  Portland  cement  concrete,  with 


wrought-iron  ring  tics  bedded  into  it  to  prevent 
tho  thrust.  This  was  an  instance  of  Portland 
cement  concrete  exposed  to  great  heat  and  with 
iron  embedded  in  it.  With  a view  to  this  meet- 
ing ho  had  written  to  tho  secretaiy  of  the 
company  for  whom  tho  manufactory  was  built 
to  ask  if  the  concrete  cover  or  dome  had  ever 
cracked  or  shown  any  weakness  from  the  effects 
of  the  heat,  and  he  sent  the  following  reply  from 
the  manager  at  the  works ; — 

“The  underground  flues  are  level  until  they  meet  the 
aiaiu  flue  juat  outside  the  end  wall.  At  this  junction  they 
are  coTered  by  a concrete  dome  with  stone  slab  3 in.  thiclc 
on  the  top.  Although  the  heat  at  this  point  must  have  been 
immense  at  times,  I never  saw  any  signs  of  the  concrete 
cover  cracking.” 

Mr.  W.  R.  Pullen,  as  tho  representative  of 
Mr.  Tbaddeus  Hyatt,  invited  gentlemen,  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  of  fire-resisting  construc- 
tions to  visit  Mr.  Hyatt’s  new  building,  the 
“ Patent  Lens  Light  Works,”  Farringdon-road. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  Mr.  Tbos.  Rickett, 
who  had  conducted  many  of  Mr.  Hyatt’s  experi- 
ments, was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  White  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
add  something  to  what  Mr.  Fowler  bad  said 
as  to  fire-resisting  construction  in  Paris.  The 
Parisians  had  been  for  many  years  far  ahead  of 
us  in  England  in  all  matters  relating  to  build- 
ings intended  to  resist  fire.  When,  in  1810,  iron 
joists  began  to  be  generally  used  in  Paris, 
owing  to  the  strike  of  carpenters,  the  system  of 
construction  adopted  was  not  new  in  itself,  for 
just  as  tho  iron  joists  were  embedded  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  so  in  the  same  way  the  wooden  joists 
had  been  for  at  least  a century  aud  a half  .sur- 
rounded with  plaster.  All  the  wooden  floors 
made  iu  the  time  of  Loui.s  XIV.  were  con- 
structed in  that  manner.  Indeed,  tho  veiy 
complaint  just  made  by  Mr.  Matthew  Allen 
about  our  miserable  and  dangerous  9-in.  by  3-in. 
wood  joists  was  identically  the  same  as  that  made 
by  Evelyn  in  his  diaxy  200  years  ago,  when  he 
compared  the  rough,  inflammable  wooden  floors 
of  London  with  the  horizontal  solid  partitions 
and  careful  parquetry  lie  had  seen  in  Parisian 
houses. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  said  that  tho  observa- 
tions already  made  in  the  paper  and  in  the  dis- 
cussions tended  to  show  that,  however  perfect 
ns  fire-resisting  structures  some  of  the  floors 
referred  to  might  be,  their  cost  would  preclude 
their  use.  That  was  especially  the  case  with 
tho  methods  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hornblowcr 
and  one  or  two  other.s.  It  seemed  to  him  that, 
until  the  question  of  cost  could  be  solved,  we 
should  have  to  continue  using  “9  in.  by  3 in. 
joists.”  Could  that  question  of  cost  be  solved  ? 
It  certainly  appeared  to  him  that  Mr.  Alien  had 
solved  it  in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  inas- 
much as  he  was  able  to  produce  a fireproof  floor 
and  ceiling  at  a very  moderate  cost.  It  was 
now  beginning  to  bo  generally  recognised  that 
the  smaller  the  quantity  of  irou  used  in  liro- 
resisting  floors  the  better.  How,  instead  of  iron 
being,  as  formerly,  the  chief  material,  concrete 
was  paramount.  Ho  thought  that  the  experi- 
meiits  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Hyatt  would 
give  architects  very  great  confidence  in  con- 
crete. Mr.  Brannon  used  so  very  little  iron, — it 
could  hardly  bo  called  more  than  wire, — iu  his 
floors,  that  one  almost  feared  to  adopt  them. 
He  (Mr.  Mathews)  had  made  use  of  some  of 
Mr.  Brannon’s  iron  doors,  and  remarkably  light 
aud  satisfactory  they  had  proved  to  be.  Quo 
of  the  systems  not  mentioned  in  the  paper  was 
that  introduced  by  Mr.  Moreland,  which,  as  at 
first  cai'ried  out,  consisted  of  light  lattice  girders 
with  corrugated  iron  laid  across  them,  and 
covered  with  concrete.  Mr.  Moreland  ultimately 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  corrugated  iron 
was  of  little  or  no  value  except  as  a centering, 
and  it  was  discarded.  Another  system  not 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Cates’s  paper  was  that  of 
Messrs.  Homan  & Rogers, — “Phillips’s”  plan, — 
which  appeared  to  be  a very  satisfactory  one. 
One  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  some  of  these 
fire-resisting  “floors”  was  that,  instead  of  being 
floors,  they  were  only  ceilings  to  tho  aixartments 
below,  the  floor  proper  being  laid  on  the  top  of 
them.  If  the  floor  formed  part  and  parcel  of 
the  construction,  it  would  be  much  better.  One 
great  disadvantage  attending  the  use  of  concrete 
was,  as  Mr.  Fowler  had  remarked,  its  too  great 
facility  for  conducting  sound. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Roberts,  an  opera- 
tive plasterer,  who  claimed  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  some  of  the  methods  of  construc- 
tion referred  to  dui-ing  the  meeting, 

Mr.  Jennings  observed  that  the  chairman  had 
made  reference  to  tho  losses  entailed  by  the 
destruction  of  houses  by  fire,  but,  on  the  other 


hand,  any  one  would  find,  by  calculation,  that 
the'interest  on  the  money  expended  in  rendering 
buildings  fireproof  would  be  much  greater  in 
amount  than  the  sums  paid  for  insurance.  There- 
fore, as  a matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  aud  pence, 
although  it  might  be  said  that  a great  deal  of 
money  was  lost,  it  was  not  wholly  lost,  or 
the  insurance  offices  would  cease  to  be  re- 
munerative concerns.  He  thought  that  the  whole 
subject  of  fire-resisting  constructions  was  one 
which  architects  would  do  well  to  take  up 
and  study,  for  to  most  of  thorn  opportunities 
would  often  occur  of  carrying  out  such  systems 
where  the  cost  was  not  too  great.  One  import- 
ant point  connected  with  the  subject  was  that 
buildings  supposed  to  be  “ fireproof  ” wero  often 
made  to  carry  such  great  weights  on  their  floors 
that  they  fell  iu  almost  directly  the  heat  affected 
tho  iron  supports.  The  law  ought  to  insist  upon 
such  structures  being  made  stronger,  or  else 
they  should  bo  less  heavily  weighted.  There 
was  a strong  feeling  at  the  present  time  that 
stoue  staircases  would  not  withstand  fire,  but  he 
never  knew  a case  in  which  a stone  staircaes 
had  not  lasted  long  enough  for  all  who  were  in 
the  house  to  pass  down  it. 

Mr.  Swain  said  that  be  believed  liis  firm 
(Evans  & Swain)  were  the  only  patentees  who 
had  devised  a firo-proof  wood  staircase,  with  the 
soffit  and  risers  protected  by  plastering,  the 
treads  being  removable.  Although,  as  the  last 
speaker  had  said,  it  was  possible  that  a stone 
staircase  would  last  sufficiently  long  to  enable 
those  in  a burning  house  to  escape,  tho  safety 
of  the  firemeu  and  salvage  corps  men  should  by 
no  means  be  forgotten,  for  they  bad  important 
duties  to  perform  iu  rescuing  property.  Unless 
staircases  could  bo  made  of  a really  fireproof 
material,  tho  firemen  would  not  ventaro  on 
them.  Mr.  Tozer,  chief  of  the  Manchester  Fire 
Brigade,  bad  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
staircase  iutroduced  by  the  speaker’s  firm  was 
the  best  be  had  seen,  and  be  should  have  uo 
objection  in  allowing  his  men  to  pass  up  or 
down  upon  it,  though  it  might  be  surrounded  by 
fire.  Mr.  Tozer  also  expressed  a similarly 
favourable  opinion  with  respect  to  tho  fireproof 
floors  * introduced  by  his  (the  speaker’s)  firm. 

Mr.  Drake  said  that  he  had  had  twelve  years’ 
experience  in  the  erection  of  concrete  and  fire- 
resisting  structures,  aud  ten  years  ago  ho  had 
perceived  tho  non-necessity  for  heavy  iron 
girders.  He  had  used  light  bowsti’ing  girders, 
and  bad  constructed  a number  of  very  light  but 
remarkably  strong  floors  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Ho  had  also  constructed  several  con- 
Crete  staircases,  with  iron  imbedded  in  them. 
The  steps  of  one  of  these,  erected  in  1871  at  his 
own  house,  had  a bearing  of  2 in.  into  the  wall, 
aud  every  step  had  stood  the  tost  of  being 
weighted  with  15  cwt.  After  all  that  had  boon 
done  in  the  use  of  concrete  aud  iron,  it  was  still 
a moot  point  what  amount  of  iron  ought  to  be 
used, — ^where,  in  fact,  it  was  necessary  to  begin 
to  supplement  concrete  with  iron.  Ho  thought 
Mr.  Hyatt  was  dosorviug  of  great  tlianks  for  the 
experiments  bo  had  carried  out  aud  published 
for  tho  benefit  of  everybody. 

Mr.  Homan  remarked  that  it  was  a mere 
matter  of  calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  iron 
required.  Mr.  Allen’s  remarks  had  been  very  ; 
practical  aud  very  sound.  Iron  should  always  : 
be  covered  by  the  concrete,  because  when  so 
covered  it  was  practically  indestructible  by  fire. 
As  to  insurance,  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  i 
insurance  offices,  as  a rule,  did  not  favour  fire- 
proof construction.  When  he  (Mr.  Homan)  first 
introduced  his  system,  he  brought  it  before  the  i 
notice  of  two  fire  offices,  the  Sun  and  the  Al- 
liance, and  they  agreed  that  where  bis  system 
of  construction  was  adopted  they  would  . 
charge  the  minimum  rate  of  premium.  He  asked  . 
them  to  charge  only  something  like  the  Paris  ; 
rate  of  premium  on  such  buildings,  viz.,  from  i 
4d.  to  7d.  per  1001.  insured,  but  they  refused,  I 
with  an  implied  intimation  that  they  did  not  ■ 
intend  to  commit  tho  “ happy  despatch.”  His 
firm  (Homan  & Rogers)  last  year  finished  tho  ' 
Howe  Biidgo  Mill,  in  Lancashire,  aud  the  ' 
owners,  owing  to  the  fire-resisting  construction,  i 
saved  in  insurance  premiums  to  the  extent  of  .> 
6001.  a year.  Other  mills  similarly  constructed  i 
were  saving  on  fire  premiums  to  the  extent  of  ; 
from  4001.  to  9001.  a year. 

Mr.  Butler  explained  his  system  of  rendering  i 
fireproof  the  ordinary  wooden  floors  supported 
on  timber  joists.  By  means  of  terra-cotta  or  j 
fire-clay  tiles  or  slabs,  and  concrete  and  plaster,  ■: 
he  was  able  to  render  such  floors  fireproof,  ; 
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at  a coBt  of  about  21.  10s.  per  square  of  100  ft, 
Some  experiments  had  been  tried  that  afternoon, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Vulliamy  (the  Superin- 
tending Architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works)  and  a number  of  district  surveyors,  on 
a specimen  floor  constructed  on  that  principle  in 
Victoria-street,  and  with  the  most  perfect  suc- 
cess, a lire  having  been  burning  under  it  for 
two  hours  without  having  tho  slightest  detri- 
mental effect  on  it. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Dawnay  remarked  that  the  con- 
struction of  a flooring  which  should  be  capable 
of  being  adjusted  in  its  parts  for  various  strengths 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  either  dwelling, 
house  or  manufactory,  composed  of  such  entirely 
incombustible  materials  as  were  usually  at 
baud,  at  a cost  likely  to  induce  an  almost 
universal  use,  practically  engaged  his  attention 
some  ten  years  ago,  at  about  the  time  when 
rolled  iron  joists  were  first  imported  into  this 
country  from  Belgium  in  a general  way.  And 
in  conjunction  with  others,  a system  was  per- 
fected which,  though  not  absolutely  unknown  in 
■ some  of  its  details,  was  wholly  new  in  others. 
He  referred  to  that  of  rolled  iron  joists  and  con- 
crete of  various  compositions.  At  about  the 
time  referred  to  a system  known  as  Fox  & 
Barrett’s  was  already  in  use.  This  consisted  of 
rolled  joists  of  various  depths  placed  at  an 
average  distance  apart  of  2 ft.,  with  fillets  of 
wood  laid  between  them  bearing  on  the  bottom 
flange  with  about  | iu.  spacing.  Concrete, 
either  of  Portland  coment  or  lime,  and  broken 
brick  or  ballast,  was  then  filled  in  to  any  re- 
quired thickness.  There  was  also  a system  in 
use  in  Belgium  and  Prance  consisting  of  rolled 
iron  joists,  but  having  a lacing  of  hoop-iron  over 
and  under,  which  was  embedded  in  the  concrete. 
Diis  system  needed  a flat  centring  being  first 
fixed  to  receive  tho  concrete.  Fox  Barrett’s 
system  provided  its  o'^vn  centreing  in  the  wood 
fillets.  On  mature  consideration  it  appeared 
probable  (he  spoko  without  the  slightest  preju- 
dice)  that,  in  case  of  a fire  occurring  under 
a Fox  & Barrett’s  floor,  tho  wood  fillets  ^ 
would  be  partially  or  wholly  destroyed,  and  tlio 
stability  of  the  concrete  endangered.  Tho 
French  system  offered  practical  objectious  on 
account  of  the  form  of  binding  tlie  hoop-iron 
rather  than  as  to  its  incombustibility.  Between 
these  two  kinds  of  floors  a third  was  originated. 
In  tins,  instead  of  wood  fillets  or  hoop-iron 
small  bars  of  J..iron,  1 in.  by  li  in.  to  1 in.  by 
2 in.  according  to  tho  span,  and  having  their 
ends  jawed  and  set  up  to  clip  tho  flanges  of  the 
joists,  were  fitted  between  at  4 in.  and  6 in. 
spacing.  A centreing  was  then  erected,  and  the 
concrete  poui-ed  in  in  tho  usual  way.  With  the 
J.-har  plan  the  iron  joists  were  placed  3 ft.  and 
even  4 ft.  apart,  it  being  found  upon  experiment 
that  the  concrete,  assisted  by  the  bars,  was 
amply  strong.  Floors  had  been  constructed  in 
this  manner  for  working  loads  of  3 cwt.  and  up- 
wards per  square  foot,  with  6 in.  of  concrete. 
The  cost  per  square  nine  or  ten  years  ago  for 
iron  and  concrete  was  from  bl.  to  81.  when 
joists  only  were  used,  and  in  tho  case  of 
largo  spans  needing  a sub-division  by 
girders,  the  cost  was  as  much  as  101 
Tho  expensiveness  of  tho  system  proved 
a considerable  drawback,  and  many  expedients 
were  resorted  to  to  lessen  the  cost;  one  was  to 
abandon  the  jawing  of  the  J.  bars,  and  simply 
set  the  ends  up  to  correspond  with  the  ]Dovel  of 
the  flange.  This,  in  turn,  was  given  up,  and 
the  bars  were  cut  to  dead  lengths,  and  laid  upon 
the  flanges.  By  this  means,  and  adopting  a 
6-in,  gauge,  ordinary  floors  were  constructed  at 
il.  10s. per  square;  and,  taking  a large  building 
havmg  a fair  proportion  of  corridors,  at  41.  per 
square.  In  several  instances,  when  unusually 
strong  floors  have  been  required,  and  depth 
could  bo  spared,  curved— either  elliptic  or  seg- 
mental—J.  bars  and  arched  concrete  had  been 
successfully  used  between  girders  spaced  7 ft 
to  8 ft.  apart,  and  in  25  ft.  to  28  ft.  bearings! 
rhe  arching  of  tho  concrete  answered  as  a 
Jasing  to  tho  girders,  excepting  only  to  the  soffit 
ir  bottom  flange,  but  which  in  ordinary  cases 
hd  not  exceed  5 in.  in  width.  The  versed  sine 
raried  between  8 in.  and  12  in.  Arched  con- 
Jrete  between  deep  joists  5 ft.  apart,  with  a 
versed  sine  of  5 in.,  answered  admirably  well, 

)oth  as  regarded  strength  and  resistance  to  fire! 
n the  arched  system  with  girders  he  found  that 
hero  was  practically  no  combiued  thrust  exerted 
igainsb^  tho  walls,  and  especially  was  this  the 
■ase  with  elliptic  ai-ching.  The  cost  of  this 
Qethod  was  from  61.  to  81.  per  square, 
acJudiDg  girders.  As  opportunity  served, 
e conducted  experiments  upon  various  spans, 


and  came  to  the  conclusion  from  the  results 
that  owing  to  the  immense  strength  of  well- 
made  concrete,  a saving  might  be  effected 
by  placing  tho  joists  closer  together  and  giving 
up  the  X-hara  entirely.  There  was  some  diffi^ 
culty  in  this  at  first,  for  want  of  a bettor  form 
and  section  of  joists.  Circumstances,  however, 
wore  propitious,  and  new  sections  were  forth- 
coming.  He  ultimately  adopted  a plan  of  placing 
iron  joist-binders  at  from  7 ft.  to  10  ft.  apart, 
and  filling  io  between  with  light  joists  15  in.  to 
18  in.  apart.  By  this  method  tho  concrete  wholly 
embedded  the  small  joists,  and  became  trans- 
versely  joggled  into  the  binders.  This  arrange- 
ment ho  still  adopted,  and  found  it  not  only  a 
very  economical,  but  a very  strong  combination; 
a floor  of  6-in.  by  5-in.  binders,  15  ft.  span,  and 
light  3-ia.  joists  of  7 ft.  lengths,  16  iu.  apart,  I 
with  concrete  well  mixed,  composed  of  8 of 
Thames  ballast  to_l  of  117  lb.  Portland  cement, 
formed  a most  rigid  and  satisfactory  structure, 
capable  of  a safe  working  load  of  IJ  cwt.  per 
square  foot.  )Spaus  of  20  ft.  and  upwards  were 
similarly  constructed  in  bays  divided  by  main 
gnrders  and  subdivided  by  the  binders  and  small 
joists.  Of  course,  the  ultimate  well-being  of 
such  work  lay  in  tho  concrete.  If  it  were  done 
slovenly,  or  composed  of  indifferent  materials, 
the  result  was  one  of  imminent  danger. 
Lime  concretes  were  not,  in  his  experience, 
satisfactory.  If  Thames  ballast  were  used 
it  should  bo  perfectly  free  from  loam  ox- 
foreign  deposits,  and  not  too  coarse.  If  the 
former,  it  might  fall  without  notice ; if  the 
latter,  it  would  not  work  up  » fat.”  A short 
time  since  he  constructed  several  squares  of  pit- 
ballast  concrete  and  Thanies-ballust  concrete 
side  by  side,  mixed  with  the  same  make  of 
cement.  After  tho  work  had  remained  three 
days  ho  had  the  centreing  struck.  That  made 
with  pit-ballast  fell  almost  without  notice  about 
au  hour  after,  but  the  other  remained  sound  and 
good.  ^ Ballast  concrete  was  the  heaviest  con- 
struction per  square  ; next  came  broken  bricks 
to  pass  a in.  ring.  Of  tho  two,  he  preferred 
tho  latter ; it  was  lighter,  and  though  more 
“hungry”  than  ballast,  except  wheu  a good 
proportion  of  chips  and  fine  particles  were  pro- 
duced in  cracking,  it  gave  an  excellent  floor. 
By  experiment  on  a small  scale,  the  broken  brick 
concrete  was  undoubtedly  the  best  in  a fire.  The 
ballast  did  not  get  injured,  but  tho  exposed  sur- 
faces of  pebbles  and  flints  which  might  happen 
to  form  excrescences  on  tho  surface  blew  and 
cracked,  and  would  convey  to  the  inexperienced 
a n idea  that  it  was  unsafe.  Bricks,  being  already 
rnt,  had  no  tendenev  to  flv.  Next  to 
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burnt,  had  no  tendency  to  fly.  Next  to  bricks 
he  Lad  largely  used  burnt  ballast  or  burnt  clay. 
This  made  au  excellent  and  tho  lightest  floor, 
but  ■'■''as  very  “ hungry,”  and  took  more  cement 
than  ballast  or  broken  bricks.  A soft,  cakev,  or 
crumbling  ballast  should  be  avoided,  and  only  n 
hard-bui-nt  brittle  kind  used,  containing  its  own 
fine  stuff  also  hardly  burnt.  Too  much  care  could 
not  bo  bestowed  upon  burning  clay  for  fireproof 
floors  if  a good  result  were  desired.  As  to 
cement,  it  was  beyond  controversy  that  bad 
cement  spoiled  any  work.  One  advantage  of 
the  system  he  was  describing  was  that  tho 
ceilings  were  perfectly  flat,  and  might  be  plas- 
tered  immediately  upon  tho  concrete  without 
any  preparation,*  which  in  common  work  might 
be  finished  witii  two  coats.  It  was  found  in  the 
early  construction;  that  the  situation  of  each 
joist  might  be  traced  in  tho  ceiling  by  a line  of 
whiteness  uncommon  to  tho  general  surface. 
This  was  owing  to  tho  non-absorption  of  moisture 
by  the  iron,  but  after  a few  times  of  clear- 
coling  and  distemper,  the  whiteness  disap- 
peared. In  the  present  method,  the  concrete  was 
kept  do^vn  below  the  binders  | in.,  leaving  a kind 
of  channel  with  a side  key  for  a roughing  up  of 
Roman  cement  and  haired  mortar,  and  it  was 
allowed  to  set  before  the  plastering  was  laid  on. 
Work  so  executed  left  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
joists  or  binders.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought 
that  in  an  extensive  fire  considerable  expansion 
might  take  place,  and  thus  not  only  endanger 
the  concrete,  but  tho  walls ; but  so  far  as 
experiment  had  gone  that  was  not  the  case 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  a sufficient  bulk  of 
iron  m each  joist  of  a floor  to  cause  a destruc- 
tive expansion,  and  in  consequence  of  the  under- 
sides  being  protected  by  f in.  of  plastering  and 
i in.  of  concrete  or  Roman  cement  filling  in  the 
heat  did  not  act  upon  the  iron  with  any  serious 
result.- 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lascellos,  of  Bunhill-row,  exhibited 


TIio  floors  Rud  etairoaaes  of  the  new  wine  of  the 
Charmg-eross  Hotel,  and  tho  proiuonnde  roof  of  the 
Hastings  Aquanuni,  just  opened,  are  similarly  constructed. 


and  explained  a number  of  his  many  and  varied 
applications  of  concrete  to  building  purposes. 
These  comprised  mullions  aud  other  architec- 
tural features  which  have  been  supplied  by  him 
for  building.?  erected  Ijy  Messrs.  R.  Norman 
Shaw,  R.A.,  A.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  CHibcrt  R. 
Redgrave,  the  late  W.  Fogerty,  and  other  archi- 
tects.  Mr.  Lascelles  remarked  that  not  only 
doors,  but  window-sashes  could  be,  and  were, 
being  constructed  of  concrete,  with  a very  small 
(juantity  of  iron  emhodded.  The  concrete  used 
in  all  his  productions  was  the  same  as  that  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Matthew  Allen. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  closing  tho  discussion,  after 
a brief  reference  to  tho  mention  made  by 
Mr.  Catos  of  his  early  liantling,  the  “Essay  on 
Concrete,”  to  whicli  the  first  medal  of  tho  Insti- 
tute was  awarded  in  years  gone  by,  said  that 
time  would  not  allow  of  the  further  discussion 
of  the  subject,  or  of  special  reference  to  concrete 
projier,  as  to  which  much  more  might  be  said 
hereafter,  particularly  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
treating  concrete  artistically,  with  great  nsefnl- 
ness.  There  were  one  or  two  disjointed  matters 
as  to  which  he  wished  to  soy  a word.  Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  matter  of  cost,  and  some 
gentlemen  had  at  onco  put  aside  tho  question 
of  the  desirability  or  tho  practicability  of 
attempting  to  erect  fireproof  constructions,  on 
accouut  of  increased  cost ; but  cheapness  of  first 
cost  ought  not  to  bo  aimed  at  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  considerations.  It  should  be  one  of  tho 
duties  of  architects  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  people  that  to  build  well  was  to  build 
cheaply.  On  the  Continent,  they  did  not  sacri- 
fice everything  to  cost,— although  it  was  true 
that  abroad  they  did  not  labour  under  tho 
incubus  of  our  system  of  short  leases.  Only 
that  morning  ho  had  received  a letter  from  Dr. 
Schlipmanti  describing  a house  he  was  building 
for  himself  iu  Athens.  Iu  that  house  the  floors 
were  formed  of  fireproof  arches  covered  with  a 
concrete  mosaic  floor,  and  there  was  no  wood 
whatever  iu  the  house  except  tho  doors.  If  that 
could  bo  done  in  Athens,  why  should  not  wo  do  it 
in  London?  Ono  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  discussion  was  that  a great  deal  too  much 
iron  was  used  iu  some  fireproof  floors  as  hitherto 
constructed,  and  no  doubt  in  many  cases  less 
iron  would  suffice,  provided  that  tho  concrete 
was  good  ; for  in  using  coucrete  it  should  always 
be  borne  iu  mind  that  unless  it  were  thoroughly 
well  done,  with  good  materials  and  by  men  who 
could  be  trusted,  it  was  a deception  and  a snare. 
For  instance,  though  he  did  not  wish  to  throw 
cold  water  on  Mr.  Brannon’s  process,  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made,  he  had  vividly  iu  mind 
an  instance  where  somebody  wlio  did  uot  perhaps 
understand  Mr.  Brannon’s  mode  of  construction 
bad  formed  a large  roof  over  a shop,  which 
ultimately  fell,  tho  materials  never  having  pro- 
perly aggregated,  aud  killed  a man  who  was 
below.  Now,  be  did  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
was  tho  least  error,  either  in  the  theory  or  iu 
tho  prescription,  but  what  he  did  insist  upon 
was  that  unless  concrete  work  was  well  done,  it 
was  worth  nothing.  To  show  how  slowly  things 
were  taken  up  aud  pursued  in  England,  he  was 
reminded  by  wbafc  bad  been  said  in  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris 
that  twenty  yoar.s  ago  Mr.  William  Hosking, 
who  did  many  original  things,  formed  a 
floor  in  ono  of  Clowes’s  printing-houses  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  refeiTod  to,  embedding 
the  whole  of  the  woodwork  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

He  believed  that  the  floor  stood  to  this  day-,  aud 
had  succeeded  admirably ; but  it  was  curious 
to  find  that,  when  such  a thing  had  beeu 
attempted,  and  found  to  succeed,  and  was 
spoken  well  of,  yet  nevertheless,  it  was  allowed 
to_  die  out.  He  trusted  that  what  had  been 
said  then,  and  what  might  bo  printed  iu  the 
“Transactions”  of  tho  Institute  and  in  the  pro- 
fessional journals,  would  lead  to  a thorough 
review  of  tho  whole  question,  and  to  an  endea- 
vour to  lead  to  an  authoritative  decision  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  fire-proof  construction. 
Architects  would  pass  through  au  exhibition 
of  building  appliances  and  materials,  but  few 
of  them  thought  of  using  any  of  the  appliances 
or  materials  they  saw  there.  Of  course,  as  ho 
well  knew,  difficulties  arose  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  novelties,  either  with  the  client 
as  to  their  cost,  or  from  tho  architect’s  disin- 
cliuation  to  incur  responsibility  for  theii-  pos- 
sible  failure.  Mr.  Jenuingahad  remarked,  upon 
the  subject  of  cost,  that  it  was  practically  more 
advantageous  to  build  houses  that  would  bum 
rapidly  than  houses  that  were  fire-proof,  because 
by  means  of  insurance,  the  owners  of  the  pro- 
perty were  compensated  for  los.s  by  firo 
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but  suob  au  argument  hardly  needed  to  be 
refuted.  Wore  such  a system  to  be  generally 
puraued  in  other  matters,  the  nation  •would 
soon  be  reduced  to  poverty.*  The  ques- 
tion of  fireproof  staircases  -was  a very  im- 
portant one,  and  had  received  an  interesting 
illustration  in  the  case  of  the  concrete  stairs 
described  by  ilr.  Drake  as  ha'ving  sustained  a 
load  of  15  cwt.  on  each  step,  one  end  only  being 
inserted  into  the  •wall.  With  a fireproof  stair- 
case there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to 
having  au  opening  at  the  top,  as  objected  to  by 
Mr.  Allen,  and,  indeed,  it  -was  in  most  cases  ne- 
cessary for  ventilation  and  health.  Want  of  time 
precluded  him  from  making  further  remarks, 
as  one  point  •would  lead  to  another,  but  in  bring- 
ing the  discussion  to  a close  he  would  -wish  to 
thank  the  several  gentlemen  who  had  attended 
to  afford  the  meeting  information  as  to  their 
own  patents  and  contrivances,  which  had  been 
done  in  the  most  reticent  and  admirable  manner, 
without  any  display  of  self-seeking  or  the  urging 
of  personal  claims.  Having  announced  that  a 
visit  would  be  made  on  the  morrow  to  Mr. 
Kirknldy’s  Testing  Works,  where,  he  said,  many 
valuable  “ wrinkles”  might  bo  picked  up,  Mr. 
Godwin  concluded  by  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Cates  for  his  paper,  which  -was  an  able 
synopsis  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
concrete  construction,  and,  this  having  been 
carried  by  acclamation,  the  meeting  terminated 


VISIT  TO  KIRKALDY’S  TESTING  WORKS. 

Ox  Friday  morning  a visit  was  made  to  Mr. 
David  Kirkaldy’s  Testing  and  Experimenting 
Works,  99,  Southwark-streot.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  premises  is  appropriately  enough 
inscribed  with  the  motto,  “ Facta  non  Verba.” 
The  patent  testing  machine  was  shown  in  opera- 
tion under  thrusting  stress,  testing  specimeus  of 
wood.  The  particulars  of  these  experiments, 
together  with  some  information  as  to  Mr. 
Kirkaldy’s  testing  machine,  and  what  is  done 
by  it,  we  have  given  on  p.  624. 


THE  ROOF  OF  THE  CORN  EXCHANGE, 
MARK-LANE. 

At  the  Conference  meeting  on  Friday  after- 
noon, the  7th  inst.,  the  following  paper  by  Mr. 
Edward  I' Anson,  F.G.S.,  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  II. 
Watson,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
anthor.  Mi*.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  presided  : — 

The  Old  Corn  Exchange  in  Mark-Iane,  London, 
having  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  market,  which 
had  already  been  considerably  increased  by  an 
addition  to  the  area  of  the  original  market 
space,  being  still  insufficient,  an  adjoining  piece 
of  land  has  been  acquired,  and  a new  Exchange 
is  now  in  coarse  of  erection  on  the  enlarged  site. 
The  building  will  be  about  100  ft.  in  width,  and, 
after  long  deliberation,  it  has  been  determined 
that  it  shall  consist  of  a block  about  40  ft.  in 
depth  next  Mark -lane,  containing,  on  the  gronnd- 
floor,  the  staircase,  vestibule,  Ac.,  and  on  the 
first  floor  a flonr-room  ; and  in  the  rear  of  this 
block  a central  area  or  nave  surrounded  on  three 
aides  by  aisles.  The  nave  will  be  60  ft.  in 
width,  and  the  aisles  each  20  ft.  The  nave  is 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  an  arcade,  the 
arches  of  which  have  a span  of  20  ft.,  and  the 
height  to  the  top  of  the  comice  over  the  arches 
is  30  ft.,  measured  from  the  floor.  The  roof 
over  both  aisles  and  nave  is  carried  by  curved 
ribs  of  wrought  iron,  each  of  which  springs 
from  the  floor,  has  a span  of  100  ft.,  and  rises 
to  a height  of  61  ft.  9 in.  from  the  floor,  and  is 
seated  over  one  of  the  columns  of  the  arcade. 
That  part  of  the  rib  which  spans  the  nave  is 
semicircular.  At  the  floor  level  each  rib  is 
bolted  down  to  the  brick  pier  built  to  receive  it, 
and  secured  to  one  of  the  iron  girders  which, 
running  across  the  Exchange  from  side  to  side 
to  carry  the  floor,  acts  also  as  a continuous  tie 
applied  at  the  springing  or  lowest  part  of  the 
rib.  The  iron  ribs,  like  the  columns  of  the 
arcade  dividing  nave  and  aisles,  are  20  ft.  apart 
from  centre  to  centre.  As  to  the  construction 
of  the  roof,  which  has  been  the  result  of  most 
careful  consideration,  I do  not  here  purpose  to 
make  any  remarks,  my  present  object  being  only 
to  describe  the  iron  ribs  which  it  has  been 
decided  to  use  in  order  to  carry  it. 

The  profile  of  the  rib  having  been  determined, 
the  question  was  what  section  should  be  given 
to  it,  and  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  William 
Barlow,  C.E.,  the  following  dimensions  have 
been  adopted : — The  depth  of  the  semicircular 

* The  frightful  results  of  such  a priadpls  as  applied  to 
ships  will  occur  to  most  miuds, 


portion  which  spans  the  nave  is  at  the  apex 
2 ft.,  and  gradually  increases,  until  at  the  point 
where  it  springs  from  the  top  of  the  nave 
arcade  it  is  3 ft.  10  in.  in  depth.  The  depth  of 
that  portion  which  spans  the  aisle  is,  for  the 
vertical  part  1 ft.  9 in.,  and  for  the  curved  part 
2 ft.  The  rib  is  made  up  of  top  and  bottom 
plates,  web  and  angle  irons.  The  dimensions  of 
these  parts  are  (with  the  exception  of  the  web, 
which,  as  before  stated,  varies  in  depth)  uniform 
throughout,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

Top  and  bottom  plates,  11  in.  wide  and  | of 
an  inch  thick. 

Angle  irons,  4^  in.  by  4i  in.,  and  f of  au  inch 
thick. 

Web,  i of  an  inch  thick. 

The  ribs  have  a tie  at  the  feet,  as  already  de- 
scribed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  to  be 
attained  was  a rib  which  should  bear  upon  the 
arcade  but  exercise  no  thrust  upon  it,  and  that 
the  whole  rib,  securely  fastened  at  the  bottom, 
should  be  perfectly  rigid  throughout.  In  order 
to  teat  the  capabilities  of  the  rib,  a small  tin 
model  was  made,  and,  being  heavily  weighted, 
showed  a tendency  to  rise  from  its  seating  on 
the  arcade,  demonstrating  the  necessity  for 
giving  considerable  stiffness  to  that  part  of  the 
ribs  which  would  span  tho  aisle.  This  model 
represented  correctly  to  scale  the  span  and 
height  of  the  rib,  and  also  its  profile,  but  did  not 
represent  •with  anything  like  accuracy  the  sec- 
tional areas. 

On  Mr.  Barlow’s  advice,  a model  was  made  of 
two  ribs  one-fourth  full  size.  These  were  con- 
structed of  wrought  iron,  and  built  up  with 
flanges,  plates,  and  angle  irons  all  riveted 
together,  and  were  accurate  representatives  in 
every  detail  of  the  proposed  ribs.  They  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Moreland,  and  carefully  tested 
at  their  works  in  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s,  by  Mr. 
Barlow. 

To  conduct  the  test  they  were  placed  on  balks 
of  timber,  at  the  proper  distance  apart,  and 
tied  at  the  feet  by  iron  ties.  They  were  con- 
nected  by  purlins  of  iron  placed  in  the  exact 
position  the  purlins  will  occupy  in  the  work. 
There  were  six  purlins  in  all,  three  on  each  side 
of  the  roof,  and  all  placed  at  levels  above  the 
springing  of  the  rib  from  the  arcade;  that  is, 
there  were  no  purlins  on  that  part  of  the  rib 
which  spans  the  aisle.  As  in  the  building  the 
load  will  bo  received  by  the  purlins,  and  by 
them  transmitted  to  the  rib  ; the  test  loads  were 
suspended  from  the  purlins  also. 

Tho  following  is  a table  of  the  loads  succes- 
sively applied,  and  the  resulting  deflections,  the 
loads  being  in  cwts.  and  the  deflections  in 
inches  : — 


. Load  on 

lower 

1 Purlin. 

V 

w 

P 

1 miildie 

Purlin. 

Deflcctiou. 

•a 

o a. 

P 

65 

-01 

6| 

•06 

65 

•07 

10 

•01 

10 

•06 

7i 

•08 

15 

•03 

15 

•11 

115 

•13 

20 

*05 

20 

•16 

15 

•19 

25 

•06 

25 

•19 

18J 

•24 

Under  the  last  load,  viz.  : 25  cwt.  on  lower 
purlin,  25  cwt.  on  middle  purliu,  and  18j  cwt. 
on  top  purlin,  the  extrusion  at  the  point  where 
the  rib  springs  from  the  nave  arcade  was  i of 
an  inch  on  each  side  ; that  is,  i an  inch  for  the 
entire  span  from  arcade  to  arcade. 

The  greatest  load  applied  to  the  model  was 
equivalent  to  about  three  times  tho  calculated 
maximum  of  dead  load  which  the  rib  will  have 
to  sustain  in  the  building.  When  the  weights 
were  removed  the  model  ribs  resumed  precisely 
their  original  form,  no  part  having  shown  signs 
of  undue  strain. 

The  experiment  was  considered  satisfactory, 
and  the  ribs  destined  to  carry  the  roof  of  the 
new  building  are  now  being  constructed  under 
Mr.  I’ Anson’s  directions. 

In  tho  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  in  response  to  a call 
from  the  chair,  said  tho  roof  was  peculiar  in  its 
construction.  It  was  of  a form  that  had  never 
previously  come  before  him,  and  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  calculate  its  effects.  He  could  get  at 
them  by  approximation  within  certain  limits, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  roof  involved  a double 
support,  there  was  a degree  of  complexity : 
about  tho  structure  which  seemed  to  him  to 
make  it  necessary  to  make  the  experiments 
referred  to  in  Mr.  1’ Anson’s  paper.  In  the 
very  much  smaller  model,  made  by  Mr. 


I’ Anson,  there  was  a tendency  to  rise  at  a point 
over  the  line  of  the  arches,  when  a weight  was 
put  upon  the  top.  When,  however,  the  roof 
came  to  be  tested  by  tho  large  model,  that 
tendency  did  not  show  itself.  He  (Mr.  Barlow) 
noticed  that,  as  described  in  the  paper,  there 
was  an  increase  in  span  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch  in  the  model,  which  would  have  been  equal 
to  2 in.  in  the  full-sized  structure.  He  believed 
that  some  modification  was  to  be  made  in  the 
weights  to  be  placed  on  the  ribs.  Instead  of 
the  masonry  which  it  was  at  first  intended  to 
carry  up  on  the  purlins,  iron  and  wood  work 
would  be  used.  The  lights  were  to  he  vertical, 
stepped  one  tier  above  another,  and  formed  in 
the  walls  Icarried  upon  the  purlins,  the  space 
between  each  tier  consisting  of  a horizontal  flat 
of  lead. 

Mr.  Haslehurst,  from  Mr.  I’Anson’s  office,  in 
answer  to  a question,  said  that  the  roof  con- 
sisted of  n series  of  vertical  lights,  and  -was 
covered  with  lead  and  glass  arranged  in  strips. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  expressed  regret  that  there 
were  not  some  detail  drawings  exhibited,  aa 
they  would  have  enabled  tho  meeting  to  judge 
of  the  structure  as  a whole  much  better*,  lie 
thought,  however,  that  the  form  of  the  roof  as 
a whole  was  extremely  satisfactory,  and  enabled 
the  architect  to  construct  a roof  depending 
upon  small  points  of  support.  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  tie  altogether,  the  expedient  had  been 
adopted  of  constructing  a kind  of  counterfort. 
Ho  should  like  to  know  from  Mr.  Barlow  if  he 
was  satisfied  as  to  what  strain  the  girder  below 
the  level  of  tho  floor  would  have  to  bear  in 
addition  to  carrying  tho  floor.  He  noticed  that 
tho  purlins  varied  in  positions,  some  being  placed 
nearer  the  extrados,  and  some  nearer  the 
intradoH,  there  being  three  positions  in  all.  The 
line  that  might  have  been  drawn  through  those 
three  points  was  suggestive  of  a curve,  which 
might  possibly  have  been  found  more  beautiful 
than  the  extremely  simple  and  almost  barbaric 
beauty  of  the  semicircle,  which  latter  form  had 
been  adopted  in  the  design.  That  form,  although 
well  suited  to  stone  constructions,  did  not  appear 
so  specially  suited  for  ironwork,  which  was  a 
material  which  would  have  allowed  of  the  use 
of  another  and  more  graceful  form. 

The  Chairman'  (Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.)  said 
that  in  the  paper  it  was  stated  that  “tho 
greatest  load  applied  to  the  model  was 
equivalent  to  about  three  times  the  cal- 
culated maximum  of  dead  load  which  the  rib 
•will  have  to  sustain  in  tho  building.”  Perhaps 
Mr.  Barlow  would  kindly  explain  that.  He 
understood  that  tho  model  in  question  was 
about  one-fnurth  of  the  full  size.  Was  tho 
weight  applied  one-fourth  of  what  might  be 
supposed  to  come  upon  the  full-sized  structure 
when  finislied  ? 

Mr.  Barlow. — No  ; one-sixteenth. 

The  Chairman  said  ho  should  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Barlow  as  to  tho  value  of  models  as 
tests  of  a structure.  How  far  did  the  experience 
of  engineers  enable  them  to  rely  upon  models  as 
tests  of  strength  ? In  tho  case  of  tho  Meuai 
Bridge,  designed  by  tho  late  Robert  Stephenson,  . 
the  models  tested  were  made,  if  he  (the  speaker) 
recollected  aright,  before  the  form  of  tho  struc-  . 
ture  was  finally  decided  upon.  Were  engineers 
generally  satisfied  as  to  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  data  derived  from  testing  models  ? 

Mr.  Barlow,  in  reply,  said  that  models  would 
give  perfectly  accurate  results  if  tested  under 
precisely  similar  conditions  to  those  in  which 
the  finished  structure  would  be  placed ; but  it 
was  not  always  easy,  or  even  possible,  to  ensure  • 
such  similarity  of  conditions.  Reference  had 
been  mado  to  tho  Meuai  Bridge.  Now,  as  a 
general  principle,  of  course  the  increase  of  sec- ; 
tional  area  would  increase  with  the  square  of  . 
the  span,  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself  wont  i 
on  with  the  cube  of  tho  span,  and  the  deflections  ] 
went  on  as  tho  span.  Now  it  required  that ) 
one’s  head  should  be  clear  upon  these  three  ’ 
points.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  I’Anson’s  roof,  > 
where  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself  was  i 
not  a material  part  of  the  weight  it  had  toe 
sustain,  au  increase  in  the  •weight  of  the 
structure  did  not  materially  affect  tho  span,  i 
But  in  the  case  of  a very  large  structure,  i 
such  as  the  Menai  Bridge,  one  was  obliged  ? 
to  take  into  consideration  tho  weight  of  the  I 
structure  itself.  The  model  of  the  Menai.; 
Bridge  was  not  tested  under  the  same  cob-h 
ditious  as  those  of  the  bridge  itself.  Thei 
model  was  made  of  75  ft.  clear  span,  and  in 
order  to  minimise  trouble  and  expense,  it  was-; 
tested  with  all  the  weight  in  the  middle  instead; 
of  being  spread  all  over  tho  structure.  Althoaghj 
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that  was  a very  good  test  for  the  upper  and 
lower  members  of  the  structure,  it  was  not  a 
good  test  for  the  sides,  which  in  the  structure 
of  the  tube  itself  were,  owing  to  the  misleading 
results  of  the  test,  made  much  too  thick.  In 
fact,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Menai 
Bridge  was  now  labouring  quite  as  much  to 
support  its  sides  as  to  carry  the  trains  that 
crossed  it.  He  said  this  with  no  disrespect  to 
tho  memory  of  its  designer,  Eobort  Stei^henson, 
than  whom  no  man  took  more  pains  to  make  bis 
work  perfect ; but  the  fact  was  that  when  that 
structure  was  designed  engineers  did  not  know 
80  much  about  tho  application  of  iron  to 
engineering  purposes  as  wo  in  the  present  clay 
did.  One  thing  perfectly  clear  was  that  no 
Menai  tube  would  ever  be  made  again. 

Tho  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  con- 
gratulated tho  mooting  on  the  interesting  infor- 
mation which  had  been  elicited  from  Mr.  Barlow, 
not  only  upon  tho  subject  of  the  particular  roof 
in  question,  but  upon  other  important  matters. 

' It  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  construction  of 
tho  roof  was  not  more  fully  illustrated  by  detail 
drawings,  in  addition  to  tho  section  shown  on 
the  wall,  but  they  had  heard  Mr.  Barlow’s 
expression  of  opinion  that  it  would  bo  a very 
snccossful  and  satisfactory  work.  That  such 
would  be  the  case  would  also  be  inferred  from 
tho  fact  that  the  structure  was  in  the  able  hands 
of  their  old  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  I’Auson. 
The  roof  was  interesting  to  architects  not  only 
as  exhibiting  a somewhat  novel  application  of 
iron  on  a largo  scale  to  an  architectural  work, 
but  also  as  exemplifying  the  way  in  which  the 
architect  and  engineer  could  work  together, 
hand-in-hand.  That  was  a matter  of  very 
great  importance.  The  architecture  of  tho 
future  could  scarcely  fail  to  bo  modified  by  tho 
scientific  knowledge  wo  now  possessed  of  iron 
and  other  materials.  It  might  almost  bo 
said  that  iron  had  been  “discovered”  ns  a 
building  material  within  the  time  of  the  present 
generation.  The  construction  of  the  great  engi- 
neering works  which  had  marked  the  present 
age  would  not  have  been  possible  without  that 
extended  application  of  iron  to  constructional 
purposes  which  bad  been  the  peculiar  work 
of  tho  engineers  of  our  time.  Architects  had, 
perhaps,  been  a little  behind-hand  in  the  use  of 
iron,  and  had  been  somewhat  prone  to  stand 
aside  and  criticise  what  their  brothers  the  en^i- 
neers  were  doing.  To  criticise  was  not  generally 
a very  difficult  task, — certainly  it  was  not  difficult 
in  the  case  of  the  unartistio  aspect  of  some 
ODgiuoeriug  structures  ; but  now  that  engineers 
had_  proved  to  the  public  at  large  the  con- 
venience of  iron  construction,  architects  were 
bound  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  its  use  in  their  own  designs.  Wherever 
the  architect  and  the  engineer  would  unite  their 
talents,  tho  result  was  the  more  likely  to  he 
satisfactory.  In  the  days  of  the  Greeks,  there 
were  few  constructional  dilRculties  in  the  works 
they  undertook.  Going  back  still  further,  we 
found  the  works  of  tho  Egyptians  exceedingly 
massive,  yet,  apart  from  the  mere  question  of 
removing  enormous  blocks  of  stone  from  place 
to  place,  there  was  not  much  to  be  learnt  from 
them  as  to  construction.  With  tho  Komans, 
the  introduction  of  the  arch  led  to  the  use  of 
smaller  stones,  while  enabling  wider  spaces  to 
be  spanned  than  would  have  been  possible  with 
a trabeated  system,  and  Bomau  architecture 
became  in  consequence,  more  interesting  from 
the  constructional  point  of  view.  There  was 
9®ry  little  doubt  that  bad  the  Bomans  known 
as  much  about  iron  as  we  did  they  would  have 
adopted  it  in  their  buildings,  and  would  have 
taught  us  something  of  value  as  to  its  applica- 
tiou.  Passing  to  Medifcval  times,  there  was  the 
same  readiness  to  resort  to  ingenuity  of  con- 
struction as  was  manifested  by  tho  Bomans. 
Although  necessarily  limited  as  to  the  width 
of  his  arches,  the  architect  of  tho  Middle  Ages 
was  continually  anxious  to  enlarge  them,  and 
to  add  to  their  height.  Wo  knew  how  such 
anxiety  often  culminated,  — at  Beauvais,  for 
example,— in  disaster.  It  could  not  be  doubted 
that  the  architects  of  the  Medieval  period  would 
have  ceased  to  restrict  themselves  to  their  com- 
paratively small  spans  and  often  timid  construc- 
tion had  they  been  masters  of  such  a material 
as  iron.  At  the  present  day,  ho  thought  archi- 
tects were  a little  too  apt  to  content  themselves 
with  looking  backward  to  the  construction  of 
ilden  times,  both  Classic  and  Mediseval,  without 
ittempting  to  bring  the  resources  of  their  art  to 
oear  on  tho  materials  placed  at  their  disposal 
3y  modei-n  science,  and  while  they  had  been 
.bus  looking  backwards,  tho  erection  of  a great 


many  important  structures  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  engineers  altogether.  Now,  he  believed 
that  it  was  altogether  out  of  the  question  that 
the  art  of  construction  should  be  in  the  hands 
solely  of  either  architects  or  engineers.  Both 
professions  had  plenty  of  work  in  their  respective 
spheres.  But  it  was  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
the  members  of  the  two  professions  should  work 
harmoniously  together  and  should  help  each  other. 
Engineers  could  aid  architects  in  such  structures 
of  large  span  as  had  been  described  by  Mr. 
I’Anson  in  his  paper;  and  architects  ought  to 
be  able  to  assist  engineers  in  making  some  of  their 
constructions  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  rather 
more  “things  of  beauty”  than  we  were  often 
accustomed  to  see  in  engineering  works.  In  con- 
clusion, he  congratulated  tho  meeting  on  having 
had  so  interesting  an  example  of  the  combination 
of  the  architect  and  the  engineer  brought  before 
it,  and  on  the  success  of  the  Conference  generally. 
As  that  was  the  last  meeting  that  would  be 
wholly  identified  with  the  Conference  (the 
meeting  to  bo  held  in  the  evening  being  partly 
in  connexion  with  the  Architectural  Association) 
it  was  only  right  that  thanks  should  bo  tendered 
to  those  who  had  assisted  to  make  it  a success  by 
allowing  the  members  to  visit  important  works 
and  buildings.  The  Conference  had  had  the 
advantage  of  visits  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the 
new  Natural  History  Museum,  and  the  new  Law 
Courts,  tho  various  architects  in  charge  of  those 
buildings  kindly  placing  themselves  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  visitors.  Thoreforo  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  moving  that  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
ference  be  tendered  to  Messrs.  Penrose,  Water- 
house,  and  Street  for  permitting  visits  to  be 
made  to  St.  Paul’s,  to  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  and  to  the  new  Law  Courts  respectivelv ; 
to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  tho  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere, and  Mr.  Holford  for  permitting  visits  to 
their  picture  - galleries  at  Grosvouor  House, 
Bridgwater  House,  and  Dorchester  House  re- 
spectively;  and  to  Mr.  Kirkaldy  for  arranging 
a visit  to  his  testing  and  e.xperimenting  works 
in  Southwark-street. 

This  was,  of  course,  agreed  to  nem.  con.,  and 
the  meeting  came  to  a close. 


TROY  AND  MYCEN^. 

At  the  final  Conference  meeting  on  Friday 
evening,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice,  pre- 
sident of  the  Architectural  Association,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  after  some  business  connected 
with  the  Association  had  been  transacted,* 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  read  a long  and  interest- 
ing paper  on  rude  Stone  Monuments,”  to  which 
we  shall  return. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Phene,  P.S.A.,  followed  with  a paper 
on  “ Troy  and  Mycenje,”  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract,  prepared  by  the  author  : — 

Tho  subject  selected  in  this  case  was  the 
construction  of  mural  and  architectural  works 
by  the  builders  of  Cyclopean  and  other  masonry 
in  these  localities.  Tho  reader  regretted  that 
by  the  title  of  the  paper  ho  was  confined  within 
geographical  limits,  from  which  he  must  deviate 
a little.  Troy  was  passed  over  quickly,  it  being 
pointed  out  that  there  was  little  or  nothing  at 
Hissarlik  to  interest  an  architectural  audience, 
the  early  masonry  being  (with  one  exception] 
consisting  of  an  example  of  rectangular  masonry 
of  no  particular  character)  rude  stones  placed 
without  order,  which  Dr.  Schliomann  thought 
had  been  built  up  with  mud  used  as  mortar,  but 
which  appeared  to  him  (the  reader)  to  have  had 
their  interstices  filled  with  earth  by  the  rain  and 
waehing-in  of  centuries.  Though  near  Bunar- 
bashi,  there  was  a tendency  to  pyramidal  con- 
struction, similar  to  what  he  had  found 
abundantly  at  and  near  Mycens),  from 
Epidaurus  as  far  westward  as  Hysis. 
The  masonry  of  Mycenas  he  divided  into  two 
classes,  extremely  opposite  in  design.  “ The 
enormous  masonry  of  the  walls,  untouched  by 
any  tool,  either  in  quarrying  or  construction,  and 
the  equally  enormous  masonry  of  the  ‘ Trea- 
suries,’ wrought  to  perfection  and  highly 
polished,  of  probably  the  same  period  as  the 
walls  of  the  lower  Acropolis.”  The  first,  or 
early  Cyclopean  work,  was  traced  from  the 
quarries  to  its  position  in  the  structures.  The 
stone  was  evidently  not  worked  by  tools,  and 
was  shown  to  have  been  procured  by  taking 
advantage  of  certain  fissures  ai-ising  from 
natural  weathering,  which,  by  the  insertion  of 
dry  wood  and  its  subsequent  saturation,  would 
cause  it  to  be  easily  detached  from  its  bed. 
These  fi.83ures  often  approximated  to  the  forms 


• Report  of  which  will  be  given  in  our  next. 


of  the  polygons  found  in  basalt,  and  to  this  fact 
was  attributed,  not  only  the  quaint  forms  of  the 
ruder  Cyclopean  work,  bub  by  elaborating  the 
suggestions  of  nature,  the  finished  and  often 
beautiful  polygons  of  a later  date,  which  pre- 
ceded the  graceful  curves  found  in  this  kind  of 
work  in  the  base  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at 
Delphi  and  elsewhere.  It  was  pointed  out  also 
that  the  ruder  and  earliest  masonry  of  this  sort 
was  BO  similar  in  appearance  to  the  natural  rock 
on  which  the  primitive  cities  were  built,  that 
although  it  formed  their  defensive  works,  they 
might  be  readily  passed  by  the  casual  marauder, 
from  their  similarity  to  natural  elevations ; and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  when  an  imposing  and 
threatening  effect  was  required,  natural  eleva- 
tions were  enclosed  by  walls  of  masonry,  which, 
rising  from  a level  plain,  as  at  Tiryns,  gave  an 
appearance  of  lofty  towers  and  structures,  which 
were,  for  a great  part  of  their  height,  merely 
coatings  to  the  natural  rock.  Tho  architectural 
designs  were  dwelt  on,  and  the  hastion-like  con- 
struction of  Tiryns,  though  arranged  with  ai’tistio 
engineering,  was  shown  to  be  only  ancli  a coatiog 
to  a rocky  proj  ection,  the  removal  of  which  would 
have  been  troublesome,  while  it  added  im- 
mensely to  the  severe  appearance  of  the  fortress. 
With  respect  to  the  more  artistic  architecture  of 
the  Treasuries,  the  sculptured  lions  over  the 
gateway,  the  decorated  columns  to  the  Treasury 
of  Atreus,  and  the  tombstones  excavated  from 
the  sepulchres  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  it  was  shown 
that,  though  varying  in  artistic  merit,  the  designs 
(principally  those  of  the  often-repeated  spiral 
ornaments)  agreed,  and  not  only  agreed  with 
each  other,  but  also  with  the  gold  ornaments 
found  in  the  sepulchres.  Tbi.s,  it  was  inferred, 
gave  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  a particular 
kind  of  foreign  art  workmen,  as  the  design  was 
not  Greek. 

It  was  first  shown,  in  treating  of  the  triang^- 
larly-arobed  galleries  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae, 
and  the  triangular  openings  above  the  lintels  to 
the  Treasuries  and  great  gateway,  that  these, 
together  with  the  battering,  or  inclination  of  the 
walls,  and  the  diminislungwidth,  towards  the  top, 
of  the  architraves  to  the  entrance  to  the  great 
Treasnry,  gave  a strong  evidence  of  Egyptian 
work;  and  that,  as  Strabo  asserted,  tho  builders 
of  Tiryns  came  from  the  sontb  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  i.e.,  a place  near  to,  and  then  in  direct 
commercial  intercourse  with,  Egypt,  the  intro- 
duction of  Egyptian  art  was  probably  accounted 
for ; and  as  pyramids  were  found  over  the  whole 
of  tho  -A.rgolic  district,  and  one  of  those  pyramids 
had  in  it  a gallery  with  the  same  triangular 
arch,  this  point  seemed  fairly  established  ; bub, 
that  these  constructions  by  Egyptian  builders 
were  subsequently  decorated  by  men  of  another 
nation,  seemed  also  clear.  The  decorations  had 
been  attached  to  the  structnres  and  were  no 
part  of  them,  and  seemed  of  Asiatic  design, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  if  the  gold  ornaments 
might  be  considered  as  having  been  any  part 
of  the  spoil  from  Troy,  it  was  probable  that  with 
them  the  victorious  Greeks  would  have  brought 
from  Asia  skilled  workmen,  who  executed  these 
decorative  works  for  Agamemnon,  and,  perhaps, 
the  stones  found  in  tho  sepulchres  (which  are 
of  inferior  work,  but  similar  designs)  after  his 
death,  and  under  less  strict  supervision.  Such 
workmen  would  probably  have  had  a know- 
ledge  of  Asiatic  art  generally,  so  that  this  view 
of  the  question  would  not  bo  affected,  even  if 
subsequent  discovery  should  prove  these  designs 
to  have  had  their  origin  in  districts  from  which 
either  the  Persians  or  Assyrians  had  issued. 
The  use  of  the  gold  masks  in  burial  pointed  to  a 
date  earlier  than  Homer,  and  of  course  long 
previously  to  the  Persian  war  and  the  battle  of 
Platma,  or  wo  must  have  found  some  account 
of  it  in  the  Greek  poets.  If  subsequent 
discovery  should  show  them  to  have  been  in  use 
in  the  lands  of  the  Assyrians  or  the  Medes,  it 
must  have  been  there  also  a very  ancient  custom, 
at  least  coeval  with  or  prior  to  the  Trojan  war. 

The  various  quarries  had  been  visited  several 
times  by  the  lecturer,  who  described  their  differ- 
ence, and  the  modes  of  quarrying  adopted.  The 
huge  Cyclopean  blocks,  procured,  as  he  con- 
sidered, from  the  facility  afforded  by  natural 
fissures,  and  the  usual  quarrying  by  deep  cut- 
ting, as  in  the  coral  rag  beds  in  the  Tretas  Pass, 
from  which  the  stones  for  the  Agora  and  the 
sculptured  slabs  had  been  obtained.  Of  the 
former,  he  had  found  many  rocky  elevations 
east  of  Tiryns,  literally  scaled  of  their  former 
weather-fissured  coatiugs.  A number  of  ex- 
amples  of  progressive  Cyclopean  masonry  were 
referred  to  as  those  discovered  by  the  reader  in 
Island  of  Samothrace,  and  ranging  from  the 
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most  primitive  umvroupflit  stones  to  carefully- 
made  polygons,  examples  of  -vvliich  were  sub- 
mitted by  httn  to  the  learned  societies  of  Atliens. 
The  great  care  iu  selecting  -suitable  stones  for 
quoins  and  other  parts  of  structures  upon  which 
pcrmanetit  stability  depended  was  pointed  out 
as  always  traceable,  even  in  the  rudest  Cyclo- 
pean work;  aud  to  this,  and  tho  species  of 
toothed  bond  formed  by  the  jagged  surfaces  of 
the  naturally  angalatcd  blocks,  often  laid  as 
headers  aud  stretchers  as  in  modern  brickwork, 
was  to  bo  attributed,  ho  considered,  tho  uual- 
tcred  positions  of  masonry,  which  had  remained 
Tertical  and  undisturbed  through  many  decades 
of  centuries,  though  subjected  to  innumerable 
shocks  of  earthquakes.  These  walls  had  no 
buttresses,  mortar,  or  any  other  than  this 
natural  bond.  From  this,  lie  considered,  was 
derived  the  knowledge  of  the  tenacity  caused 
by  friction  from  tho  close-fitting  joiut,  as  shown 
in  the  trotagonal  masonry  of  the  subsequent 
Hellenic  and  Etrurian  work,  an  example  of  the 
durability  of  which  he  had  given  in  a short 
article  iu  tho  Builder  of  tho  -Ith  of  August  last 
year,  on  tho  walls  of  Fiosolo.  Tho  origin 
of  tho  polygonal  forms  arose,  it  was  suggested, 
from  smoothing  down  the  rude  angulated  fissured 
surfaces,  instead  of  the  waste  of  material  and 
labour  which  woixld  havo  been  necessary  to 
square  them.  The  elevation  of  the  vast  blocks 
was  described  as  simple  and  easy,  tho  rude 
Cyclopean  walls  almost  always  acting  as  retain- 
ing walls  to  a natural  elevation,  hence  an  in- 
clined plane  was  always  at  hand.  That  when 
such  walls  exceeded  in  height  such  natural 
elevation,  their  breadth  was  so  great,  sometimes 
2o  ft.  in  thickness,  as  at  Tiryns,  that  an  artifleial 
incline  of  earth  sufliciont  to  raise  tho  blocks 
successfully  to  tho  height  required,  was  only 
necessaiy  at  any  one  point,  as,  once  being  raised, 
tho  blocks  could  bo  drawn  along  the  summit  of 
tho  wall  itself  on  a rude  platform  or  tramway 
of  trunks  of  trees  to  tho  desired  point.  Examples 
of  such  inclined  planes  still  existed,  as  was  shown 
from  photographs  and  descriptions  by  authors. 
Tho  paper  terminated  with  several  quotations 
from  Greek  writers,  referring  to  the  custom 
of  having  tho  most  honoured  of  their 
deceased  leader.s  buried  witlilu  tho  area  of 
the  Agora, — a custom  still  kept  up  oven  with 
us,  whore  tho  church  or  cathedral  forms  tho 
centre  round  which  tho  civic  court,  judicial 
hall,  the  market,  and  its  occupants  are  collected. 
This  was  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  en- 
closure to  tho  dolmen  lately  discovered  by  Dr. 
Phend  iu  Brittany*  answered  the  descriptions 
by  Homer,  Pausanias,  and  others,  as  much  as 
tho  Agora  at  Mycena?,  aUhonErh  the  form  of  tho 
Brittany  one  was  obioug,  and  tho  Greek  form 
circular.  It  was  pointed  out  that  tho  oblong 
was  a local  peculiarity  of  tho  dolmens  of  the 
part  of  Brittany  where  tho  island  of  Aval  was 
situated.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  term 
grand  or  great,  applied  to  the  island  adjoining 
Aval,  was  in  no  way  authorised  from  its  dimen- 
sions, except  as  being  the  larger  portion  of  tho 
island  of  Aval,  which  had  evidently  been  divided 
by  the  sea  into  two  parts. 

Notes  of  tho  discussion  on  those  two  papers 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


THE  JUBILEE  OP  THE  INSTITUTION  OF 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  co7iversazione  of  the  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  held  on  the  3rd 
current  iu  tho  galleries  of  the  India  Museum, 
is  worth  mure  than  a mere  cursory  notice.  In- 
dependently of  the  full  illustrations  of  the  latest 
progress  of  science  which  are  brought  forward 
invariably  on  such  occasions,  a special  interest 
attaches  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Bateman’s  soirtie. 
It  took  place,  within  a clay,  on  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  tho  granting  to  “ Thomas  Telford,  of 
Abingdon-street,  in  our  city  of  Westminster, 
esejuire,  a Fellow  of  tho  lloyal  Societies  of 
Jjondou  and  Edinburgh,  and  others  of  our  loving 
subjects,”  of  a royal  charter  of  incoiq^oration, 
given  “ more  particularly  for  promoting  the 
acquisition  of  that  species  of  knowledge  which 
constitutes  the  profession  of  a civil  engineer, 
being  the  art  of  directing  tho  groat  sources  of 
)>ower  iu  nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
man,  as  tho  means  of  production,  and  of  traffic 
in  states  both  for  external  and  internal  trade, 
as  applied  in  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges, 
uquefJucts,  canals,  river  navigation,  aud  docks, 
for  internal  intercoui’so  and  exchange,  and  in 
rile  ji^onsti'iiotion  of  ports,  harbours,  moles, 
• See  B'tUder,  p.  510,  ante. 


breakwaters,  and  lighthouses,  and  in  the  art  of 
navigation  by  artificial  power  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce,  and  in  the  construction  of  machinery, 
and  in  drainage  of  cities  and  towns.”  It  is  not 
often  the  case  that  a legal  document,  especially 
in  tho  English  language,  speaks  iu  terms  at 
once  so  comprehensive  and  so  precise.  Tho 
duties  of  an  engineer,  and  to  some  extent  the 
future  of  the  profession,  are  indicated  in  words 
which  wo  shall,  perhaps,  not  be  wrong  in  attri- 
buting to  the  suggestion  of  the  veteran  Telford 
himself, — the  founder  of  an  institution  which, 
from  the  modest  dimensions  of  an  evening 
meeting  of  working  men,  has  risen  to  be  the 
entertainer  of  crowned  heads  ; and  now  enume- 
rates nearly  3,400  members  of  different  grades. 

“ The  directing  the  great  sources  of  power  in 
nature  for  the  use  aud  convenience  of  man,”  is 
a noble  form  of  words.  It  is  worthy  of  the  pen 
of  Bacon.  It  may  well  remain  as  the  title-deed  of 
tho  profession,  for  which  wo  should  venture  to 
propose  the  motto,  taken  from  tho  same  classical 
English  source, — Natures  ininister  et  interpres.” 
And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  summary  of 
the  branches  of  science  contemplated  ns  exhaust- 
ing this  direction  of  the  sources  of  power  iu 
nature  fifty  years  ago,  without  becoming  aware 
of  how  great  has  been  the  progress  of  science 
during  that  busy  half-century.  One  item  is 
omitted  in  Telford’s  charter  which  was  not  at 
tho  time  unknown,  aud  the  failure  to  allude  to 
which  must  havo  been  mere  oversight.  In 
speaking  of  the  drainage  of  cities  and  towns, — 
a matter  which  is,  at  the  present  time,  of  far 
more  urgent  necessity  than  was  the  case  in 
1828  "(for  tho  reason  that  the  half-century  has 
witnessed  the  increase  of  the  population  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  from  twenty-four  millions  to 
thirty-three  millions), — no  mention  is  made  in 
Telford’s  charter  of  the  no  less  important  works 
of  drainage  which  have  added  nearly  a million 
of  acres  to  the  areas  of  Lincolnshire  and  of 
Norfolk,  producing  rich  crops  of  corn  from 
localities  formerly  tenanted  by  tho  heron  and 
the  wild  duck.  Sir  John  Rennie,  when  looking 
back  on  the  uoblo  works  of  that  nature  which 
lie  had  executed, — the  Eau  Brink  Cat,  the  Nor- 
folk Estuary  Cut,  the  None  outfall,  the  IVitham 
'mprovemont,  and  the  Aucholmo  drainage, — 
pointed  out  that  it  was  easy  yet  to  add  three 
new  counties  to  tlio  kiugdum,  by  reclaiming 
lands  from  tho  e.stuaries  of  the  Humber,  the 
Firth,  the  Tay,  the  Clyde,  tho  Solway,  Morc- 
cambo  Bay,  and  the  Mersey;  to  the  gain  of  six 
millions  sterling  worth  of  crops  added  to  tho 
produce  of  the  country.  In  1831,  only  three 
years  after  the  date  of  tho  charter  of  the  Insti- 
tution, Telford  was  engaged,  together  with 
Rennie,  in  carrying  ont  the  None  oucfall.  Indeed, 
the  vigorous  old  man  shortened  his  days  by  bis 
neglect  to  change  his  clothes,  or  to  take  any 
precaution  but, — if  it  may  so  bo  called, — that  of 
sitting  by  the  fire  to  evaporate,  after  a thorough 
drenching  at  Crab  Hole,  near  Lynn.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  been  a mere  oversight,  as  before 
remarked,  that  words  were  omitted  from  the 
charter  which  would  have  foreshadowed  the  exe- 
cution, not  only  of  these  noble  English  works, 
but  of  the  drainage  of  Lago  di  Fucino,  of  the 
Haarlem  Lake,  and  of  the  Znyder  Zee. 

But  if  the  steady  development  of  this  branch 
•of  the  application  of  the  sources  of  power  in 
nature  has  produced  such  results  within  the 
half-century,  and  has  so  much  more  yet  in  store 
to  I'eward  the  intelligent  application  of  labour 
and  of  capital,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  duty 
of  the  engineer  which  havo  been  altogether 
transformed,  or  even  newly  called  into  beinj^ 
since  the  3rd  of  Juno,  1828.  “Tho  means  of 
traffic, ” rightly  referred  to  in  tho  charter,  have 
undergone  such  a revolution  during  the  time 
over  which  we  glance,  that  the  advance  made 
in  the  whole  itreceding  period  of  the  history  of 
civilisation  shrinks  to  almost  nothing  in  com- 
parison. And  the  art  of  transmitting  intelli- 
gence, omitted  from  Telford’s  summary,  has 
undergone  a yet  more  magical  and  incalculable 
development.  The  only  advance  that  could  be 
made  on  the  speed  obtainable  by  her  Majesty’s 
well-appointed  mails,  on  tho  Holyhead,  tho 
Shrewsbury,  or  tho  Dovonport  roads,  eked  out, 
perhaps,  by  the  employment  of  a mounted 
messenger  to  and  from  a post  to^vn,  was  the 
clumsy  aud  unreliable  semaphore.  Slow  in  its 
movements,  taking  minutes  for  tho  transmission 
of  a word,  an  open  secret  to  all  who  could  read 
the  few  inartificial  signals,  useless  by  night, 
useless  in  a fog,  the  semaphore  was  our  only  tele- 
graph. in  1828^.  And  it  is  not  only  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Wheatstone  and  his  followers  that  an 
1 instantaneous  mode  of  communication,  with  cer- 
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titude  and  secrecy,  which  puts  a girdle  round  the 
earth  in  less  than  the  imagined  forty  minutes 
of  Shakspeare,  has  been  ])laced  within  our 
reach.  We  are  only  learning  the  A,  B,  C of  the 
wonderful  alphabet  of  the  transmission,  record, 
and  intensification  of  sound.  Among  the  objects 
wliich  attracted  most  attention  in  tho  galleries 
of  tho  Indian  Museum  were  tho  telephone, 
phonograph,  phonoscope,  microphone,  and  other 
instruments  connected  with  the  electrical  trans- 
mission of  sounds,  to  wliich  Professor  Bell’s 
marvellous  discovery  has  given  rise.  It  has 
taken  ninety  years  to  develop  our  application  of 
artificial  power  to  tho  purposes  of  locomotion, 
from  the  first  self-moving  land-carriage,  made 
by  Joseph  Cuguot,  a Frencbman,  in  1769, 
to  the  actual  condition  of  our  railway  service. 

“ Puffing  Billy  ” is  now  sixty-five  years  old. 
Stephenson’s  improved  Killingworth  engine, 
the  first  that  was  put  upon  springs,  was  com- 
pleted  in  1815.  The  competition  between 
the  Novelty,  the  Rocket,  and  the  Sanspareil, 
which  was  the  real  birth  of  the  passenger  loco- 
motive, was  on  October  1,  1829  ; a year  and  four 
mouths  after  the  royal  charter  was  obtained  for 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  If  we  com- 
pare tho  slow  progress  made  by  tho  early 
inventors,  men  of  pith  aud  power  as  they  were, 
with  the  rapid  advance  that  the  last  few  months 
has  witnessed  in  tho  development  of  the  wholly 
new  method  of  electric  transmission  and  re- 
prodnetion  of  sound,  we  may  form  a very 
exalted  idea  of  tho  improvement  in  the  use  of 
its  powers  that  has  been  communicated  to  tho 
human  mind.  As  to  the  future  progress  of 
science,  he  would  be  more  bold  than  wise  who 
should  propose  a limit  or  a measure.  And 
perhaps  tho  most  cheering  part  of  tho  whole 
subject  is  the  consideration  that  it  is  not  only  iu 
its  possessions,  but  in  its  functions,  that  tbo 
scientific  mind  has  made  so  fast  an  advance  in 
all  the  appliances  of  science,  in  manipulation  of 
metals,  in  inicromotrio  precision  of  observation, 
in  ready  application  of  mathematical  analysis. 
Tho  engineer  of  to-day  has  a full  laboratory  of 
cools  and  tablo.s  where  those  of  the  time  of 
Telford  had  only  appliances  of  the  rudest 
nature.  One  of  our  great  road-makers  is  said 
to  ha%'e  taken  tbo  levels  of  the  lines  he  selected 
by  means  of  holding  up  his  shoe  full  of  water, 
to  obtain  a horizontal  line  of  sight ! Tho  electric 
telegraph  opened  a new  cliapter  in  the  advance 
of  science.  Although  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a ready  record  of  the  letters  intimated 
by  the  make  and  break  of  the  electric  current 
that  the  dash-and-dot  system  was  devised,  the 
application  of  it  is  one  of  such  simplicity  that 
its  range  is  almost  boundless.  Thus  the  defenders 
of  a besieged  city  or  fortress  can  communicate 
with  their  friends  outside,  to  a long  distance,  by 
flashing  a mirror  in  the  sun,  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a torch  by  night, — on  the  plan  of  the 
Morse  code.  Exactly  the  same  might  have 
been  done  in  the  time  of  Archimedes.  But  the 
mind  was  not  then  sufficiently  awake  to  avail 
itself  of  a method  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
potent.  This  increase  iu  the  power  of  the  mind 
to  avail  itself  of  tbo  resources  placed  at  its 
disposal  by  nature  is  a greater  triumph  of 
science  than  even  the  wonderful  manipulation  of 
those  resources  displayed  in  the  construction  i 
of  the  locomotive,  or  the  100-ton  turret-ship. 

It  would  be  a manifest  exaggeration  to  say  ; 
that  it  is  exclnsively  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineors  that  has  to  be  thanked  for  that  mighty  ' 
stride  in  tho  education  of  mankind.  But  that  it  has  : 
had  a share,  and  through  its  members  at  least  a : 
very  important  share,  in  this  unexampled  and  , 
bloodlessvictory,  therecan  benodoubt.  Themen  i 
to  whom  we  owe  the  steam-engine;  its  applica- 
tion to  locomotion  by  land  and  by  sea;  the  < 
demand  for  a corresponding  improvement  in  the  i 
art  of  signalling,  which  produced  the  electric  ' 
telegraph,  with  its  audible  as  well  as  with  its 
visible  methods  of  use ; to  whom  we  owe  the 
extraordinary  development  of  projectile  power,  i 
aud  tho  corresponding  increase  in  the  power  of  > 
resistance,  are  the  men  contemplated  by  the  i 
charter  of  1828  under  the  unpretending  stylo  of  .• 
“ others  of  our  living  subjects.”  It  was  tho  ; 
object  of  tho  alchemist  to  put  nature  to  tbo  i 
torture;  he  wearied  himself,  and  made  but  slow  ' 
progress,  after  all,  iu  the  effort.  It  has  been  ; 
tho  task  of  the  engineer,  since  the  days  of  ( 
Galileo,  and  more  particularly  since  those  of 
Watt,  to  put  plain  aud  straightforward  questions  t 
to  nature ; and  never  have  they  been  put  alto-  ( 
gether  in  vain. 

If  we  glance  at  the  proceedings  of  tbo  Insti-  c 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers  during  the  session  that ; 
has  just  closed,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a notii 
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inadequate  idea  of  the  vast  field  over  which 
scientific  inquiry  is  now  ranging.  On  the 
13th  of  November,  1877,  a valuable  contribution 
was  made  to  the  history  of  civilisation,  as 
affected  by  industrial  progress,  in  a “ Review  of 
the  Progress  of  Steam  Shipping  during  the  last 
Quarter  of  a Century,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nott, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  of  Liverpool.  On  the  11th 
December,  a description,  by  Mr.  ^V.  J.  Doherty, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  was  given  of  the  cofferdams 
used  at  Dublin,  Birkenhead,  and  null.  The 
report  of  the  council  was  received  on  the  18th 
of  December,  when  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  F.R.S., 
succeeded  Mr.  G.  R.  Stephenson  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Bateman’s  inaugural  address  was  delivered 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1878.  It  alluded  to  the 
growth  of  the  Institution,  to  the  increase  of 
railways,  quarries,  mines,  iron- works,  and  canals, 
in  the  United  Kingdom ; to  the  education  of  the 
engineer  both  at  home. and  abroad  ; to  the  tele- 
phone, which  was  not  at  that  date  described  as 
accompanied  by  the  three  other  instruments  above 
referred  to ; and  to  the  meteorological  and  geo- 
logical conditions  affecting  the  floods  and  river 
outfalls  of  England.  On  the  22nd  of  January  the 
subject  of  recent  improvements  in  dynamo- 
clectric  apparatus,  a subject  where  the  engineer 
joins  hands  with  tho  chemist,  was  treated  of  by 
Dr.  Diggs,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Brittle, 
Assoc,  lust.  C.E.  Siemeu’s  dynamo  - electric 
niachiHC  and  electric  lamp  were  nest  described. 
The  comparative  cost  of  gas  and  electricity  as  a 
source  of  light  was  discussed  ; and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  currents  of  magneto-electric 
machines  for  electrotyping  and  electroplating 
was  stated  to  have  long  superseded  the  use  of 
the  voltaic  current. 

The  evaporative  power  of  locomotive  boilers  and 
tbo  action  of  tho  blast-pipe  formed  the  subject 
of  a communication  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Longridge, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  on  tho  12th  of  February  ; ” Liquid 
Fuels”  wore  discussed  by  Mr.  H.  Aydon  on  the 
2Gtb  of  February  ; on  March  uth,  tlio  paper  read 
was  “ On  the  Hooghly  Floating  Bridge,”  by  Mr. 
B.  Leslie,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  j ” Railway  Appliances 
at  the  Pliiladelpbia  Exhibition  of  187G”  were 


courtesy  of  the  council  of  the  former,  and  the 
enlightened  and  active  exertions  of  the  two  able 
secretaries,  to  whom  the  two  institutions  owe  so 
much,  may  lead  to  some  orgauic  arrangement, 
which  may  spare  valuable  tinm,  and  give  each 
body  a yet  higher  status  by  association  with  its 
fellow. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  engineers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  a vast  body  of  men  under  all 
tbo  branches, — civil,  mechanical,  naval,  tele- 
graphic, and  operative  (or,  as  they  call  them, 
selves,  amalgamated) — of  the  profession  would 
take  a farhigher  position,  both  as  public  bodies  and 
as  individuals,  than  is  actually  the  case,  if  they 
could  overcome  the  old-fashioned  English  dislike  to 
organisation.  In  all  other  civilised  countries 
organisation  regulates  the  position  of  the  en- 
giueer  to  his  great  and  manifest  advantage.  It 
would  have  been  scarcely  possible  for  that 
great  misfortune  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the 
profession, — the  overloading  the  railway  share- 
market  by  the  construction  of  so  many  ‘‘  con- 
tractors’lines,”— to  have  occurred,  had  the  pro- 
fession  been  properly  organised.  Engineers 
would  then  have  shunned  to  take  the  position  of 
the  servants  of  contractors, — an  abandonment 
of  tho  original  modest  pride  of  such  men  ns 
Robert  Stephenson  and  his  immediate  pupils 
which  has  been  attended  with  disastrous  results. 
No  engineer  would,  in  that  case,  have  lain  under 
the  stigma,  whether  deserved  or  otherwise,  of 
having  taken  large  commissions  or  large  pre- 
sents from  his  contractors.  Charges  of  that 
nature,  if  actually  published,  would  have  been 
investigated  by  any  court  or  tribunal  that  ropre- . 
sented  tho  profession,  and  either  the  stigma 
would  have  been  removed,  or  the  subject  of  it, 
if  it  proved  to  bo  deserved,  would  have  been 
rendered  incapable  of  a repetition  of  the  offence. 
By  raising  the  tone  of  the  profession  tho  confi- 
dence of  the  public  would  bo  poenred,  and  in 
lieu  of  tbo  largo  sums  of  English  money  which 
have  evaporated  in  foi’eign  loans,  wo  might  have 
had  tho  full  employment  of  a largo  body  of  men, 
who  would  have  struck  new  fountains  of  wealth, 
and  by  works  of  drainage,  of  irrigation,  and  of 


wo  Bee,  not  only  the  practice  in  France,  but  the 
18  per  cent,  dividends  of  each  nudertakings  aa 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  we  cannot  but 
suggest  that  this  question  of  internal  naviga- 
tion,— a mode  of  communication  to  which  we 
owed  BO  great  a part  of  our  material  progress 
before  1829, — is  one  to  which  the  attention  of  tho 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  may  be  called  with 
admirable  results  in  the  session  of  1878-1879. 


MURAL  DECORATION: 

ARcniTECTS  AND  PAINTERS. 

TflE  question  of  the  relative  position  of  archi. 


described  by  Major  Douglas  Gallon,  C.B.,  reclamation,  added  largely,  not  only  to  tbo  pro- 
I' .R.S.,  on  tbo  1-th  of  Mai-cb.  Tho  striking  fact  dnee,  but  to  the  actual  eolid  acreage  of  tho 
gathered^ by  thojinthor  from  tho  E.xhibition  of  United  Kindom. 


Railway  Cars  at  Philadelphia  was,  that  while  the 
comfort  of  railway  travelling  has  been  practically 
stationary  in  Europe  for  the  lasttweuty-fiveyears 
(he  might  have  added  ” or  retrograde,”  if  he  had 
recently  travelled  in  a second-class  carriage  of 
tho  South-Eastern  Railway  Company)  it  had 
been  rapidly  developed  in  the  United  States  to 
a standard  above  that  of  Europe. 

On  tbo  26th  of  March  Mr.  H.  Davey,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  contributed  a paper  on  “ pirect- 
acting,  or  Non -rotative  Engines  and  Pumps.” 
Tlio  Iluelva  Pier  of  the  Rio  Tiuto  Railway  was 
described  by  Mr.  Grosax*,  Assoc.  lust.  C.E.,  on 
the  2na  of  April.  Mr.  Ed.  Bazalgette,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  gave  a paper  on  ‘‘  The  Embankments 
of  the  River  Thames,”  on  the  9th  of  April. 
Three  bridges  on  the  Punjab  Northern  State 
Railway  were  described  by  thi-eo  different 
authors  on  the  30th  of  April.  ” The  Construe- 
tion  of  Steam  Boilers  adapted  for  veiy  Iligh 
Pressures  ” was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Stannory  on  tho  7th  of  May.  “The  Design 
generally  of  Iron  Bridges  of  very  large  Spans  for 
RaUway  Traffic,”  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  of  Philadelphia,  formed  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  two  concluding  evenings  of  the 
session. 

It  is  not  only  by  the  preparation  and  discus- 
sion  of  papers  by  members  of  their  own  body 
that  the  Civil  Engineers  have  advanced  the 
objects  contemplated  by  tho  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration during  the  past  year;  their  admirably- 
constructed  theatre  has  been  freely  lent  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
other  scientific  gatherings.  Of  the  annual  meet- 
ing  of  tho  Mechanical  Engineers  we  gave  a 
report  at  the  time.  The  refiection  can  hardly 
fail  to  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  that  the  divi- 
Sion  of  the  subjects  of  discussion  was  hardly  in 
accordance  with  the  special  titles  of  the  sepa- 
rate bodies.  Tho  appliances  for  raising  sunken 
vessels,  which  were  described  in  most  instruc- 
tive detail  at  tho  Mechanical  meeting,  form  an 
integral  part  of  civil  engineeriug.  The  same 
may  bo  said  of  tho  construction  of  docks,  and 
the  relative  cost  of  the  light  and  heavy  traffic 
on  railways;  the  discussion  of  which  attracted 
80  much  attention  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  April 
last.  It  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the 
juxtaposition  into  which  t\YO  such  eminently 
practical  and  useful  associations  as  the  Civil  and 


The  example  recently  given,  in  the  discussion 
of  an  engineering  subject  in  another  theatre,  of 
the  advantage  of  proceeding  by  definite  resolu- 
tions, and  of  thus  not  only  publishing  opinions,  but 
adding  to  tbo  dominions  of  positive  science,  might, 
no  doubt,  be  advantageously  followed  by  the  dif- 
forent  sections  of  the  great  body  of  engineers. 
The  junior  chamber,  so  to  speak, — wo  mean  the 
mechanical  engineers,  — have  also  set  a very 
excellent  example  to  their  elder  brethren  by  the 
freedom  with  which  the  debates  are  open,  not 
only  to  the  repoi-ters  of  the  press,  but  to  iutelli- 
gent  visitors,  who  are  anxious  to  take  a part 
therein.  Something  of  the  natoi'c  of  organisa- 
tion can  hardly  fail  to  ensue  if  it  come  to  be 
considered  that  any  explanation  or  discussion 
which  is  not  followed  by  a division,  or,  at  least, 
by  a vote,  is  to  a great  extent  a lost  sitting. 

Aboro  all,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
would  at  the  present  time  but  increase  its  claims 
on  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  public,  by 
giving  careful  attention  to  those  expressions  of 
its  charter  which  refer  to  traffic  both  for  intern  al 
and  external  trade, — especially  with  reference 
to  internal  navigation.  The  examples  of  France 
and  of  Belgium  cannot  bo  too  distinctly  held  up 
before  tho  eyes  of  the  English  public.  In 
France  the  development  of  inland  navigation 
has  gone  on  side  by  side  with  that  of  railways, 
to  the  great  eni-ichment  of  the  country  as  well 
as  of  the  railway  shareholders,  ten  per  cent, 
dividends  accompanying  the  concurrence  of 
canals.  In  Belgium,  where  the  tariffs  have  been 
lowei-ed  on  the  railways  of  tho  State,  and  every 
measure  has  been  adopted  (as  has  been  the  case 
in  certain  parts  of  England)  to  strangle  tho  canal 
traffic,  practical  bankruptcy  is  the  result.  The 
statistics  of  the  mineral  trunk  and  non-mineral 
trunk  lines  in  England  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  important  dis- 
coveries  made  by  no  less  hard-headed  a man 
than  Pail-bairn,  in  1831,  remain  where  he  left 
them.  So  late  as  1853  Sir  W.  Fairbaim  recalls 
the  fact  that  ” although  u.t  speeds  of  from  five 
to  eight  mile.s  per  hour  the  resistance  to  vessels 
drawn  through  narrow  channels  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  squares  of  the  speed  ; at  from 
eight  to  fourteen  miles,— when  tho  vessel  rose  to 

the  surface  and  shimmed  upon  the  water, the 

force  of  the  resistance  was  so  greatly  diminished 
as  to  reduce  the  obstruction  to  the  vessel’ 


tect  and  painter,  in  regard  to  tho  pictorial 
decoration  of  buildings,  has  always  been  rather 
a vexed  one,  and  received  some  consideration 
and  discussion  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Armitage’s 
paper  at  the  opening  meeting  of  tbo  Conference 
on  Monday  week.  The  result  of  the  discussion 
(printed  in  the  Builder  of  last  week)  was  rather 
odd  in  some  respects.  Mr.  Armitago,  as  will  be 
seen  by  our  report  of  his  pajier,  gave  as  one 
of  tho  reasons  for  failure  in  the  attempt  to  com- 
bine mural  decoration  with  architecture  the 
frequent  want  of  proper  understanding  between 
the  ai-chitect  and  the  painter,  intimating  pretty 
clearly  that  the  architect  generally  did  not  givo 
sufficient  consideration  beforehand  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  painter  as  to  lighting  and 
wall-space,  and  admitting  at  the  same  time  that 
tho  painter  was  commonly  somewhat  too  desirous 
of  exercising  his  own  individual  pleasure  and 
judgment  irrespective  of  the  general  scheme  of 
the  architect.  This  wo  take  to  be  very  much 
tho  truth  in  tho  main.  But  the  tone  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  mostly  quite  tho  other  way  : and 
certainly  it  was  rcfx-esliing  to  find  architects 
]irofessiiig  their  entire  luiniility  and  subordina- 
tion to  the  superior  genius  of  the  painter,  and 
painters  gracefully  admitting  that  the  architect 
was  uece-ssarily  tho  presiding  genius  in  all  asso- 
ciation of  areliitccturo  with  the  other  arts.  It 
would  bo  still  more  refreshing,  no  doubt,  if  we 
found  these  two  principles  more  frequently  acted 
upon  in  practice.  Wo  say  advisedly,  the  two 
principles,  for  they  avo  both  correct,  and  not 
contradictory,  if  rightly  regarded. 

The  position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Aitebison,  who 
contributed  one  of  the  two  really  practical  and 
pointed  speeches  to  tho  discussion  of  tho  sub- 
ject, that  architecture  was  an  entirely  subordi- 
nate art  in  its  interest  to  that  of  painting, — 
that  wherever  tho  representation  of  the  human 
figure  and  human  life  was  concerned,  there  tbo 
artistic  interest  was  highest,— is  undoubtedly 
true.  In  spite  of  tho  platitudes,  many  and 
grievous,  which  have  been  uttered  by  architects 
and  architectural  writers,  extolling  architecture 
as  the  parent  of  all  the  arts,  and  so  forth,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  highest  conceptions  of 
human  genius  and  human  feeling  cannot  bo  dis- 
played in  walls  and  towers  and  window  tracery, 
in  plan  and  ” skyline.”  It  is  a foolish  and  mis- 
chievous criticism  which  asserts  the  contrary. 
Architecture  has,  however,  very  large  interests 
apart  from  its  artistic  sido,  in  its  connexion 
with  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  habits  and 
needs  of  the  present,  in  tho  number  of  practical 
and  scientific  pi-oblems  interwoven  with  it,  and 
in  the  important  influence  which  it  has  upon  tho 
aspect  of  great  cities  and  on  the  general  beauty 
or  ugliness  of  the  framework  of  our  daily  life. 
And  it  was,  perhaps,  n pity  that  Mr.  Aitebison 
did  not  touch  upon  this  side  of  the  interest 
of  architecture  (which  ho  would  not  be  likely 
to  forget  or  overlook),  instead  of  rather 
chilling  the  sympathies  of  his  audience  by 
so  pitilessly  handing  down  ai'chitecture  to  “the 
lowestroom”  withnoextennating  circumstances. 
Still  it  is  sometimes  well  to  have  one  side  of 
a subject  put  in  an  uncompromising  manner; 
it  is  more  likely  to  lead  people  to  think,  or  at 
least  to  strike  their  attention,  than  a more 
cautious  expression  would  bo.  The  other  side, 
however,  of  Mr.  Aitchison’s  view  of  the  matter 
is  this : that  while  architecture  cannot  alone 
compete  with  sculpture  and  painting,  and  while 
any  addition  of  decorative  painting  to  architec- 
ture is  tho  addition  of  a new  and  higher  interest 
such  as  the  architect  alone  cannot  hope  to 
excite,  there  does  rest  with  the  architect  the 
very  responsible  and  important  task,  too  often 
neglected,  of  forming  or  planning  the  whole 
architectural  and  decorative  scheme  from  the 
commencement,  and  indicating  the  general  idea, 
the  details  of  which  the  painter  is  to  carry  out 
to  their  perfection.  To  put  it  more  plainly, 
what  we  mean  is  this:  that  where  it  is  intended 


Mechanical  Eueineei-a  ai-o  tbn=>  rlrswr,  A uusiiuccion  to  tne  vessel's  what  we  mean  is  this:  that  where  it  is  intended 

> 7 t ej  progress  continually  under  that  ratio.  ’ When  1 that  a building  should  be  ultimately  decorated 
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with  mural  painting,  the  whole  Bchomo  Bhould 
be  conceived  from  the  first,  and  the  architec- 
tural  details  should  harmonise  with  and,  whe’^e 
possible,  be  suggestive  of  the  pictorial  subjects 
which  are  to  form  the  crown  of  the  whole.  And 
it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  directly  the  province 
of  the  architect  rather  than  of  the  painter  to 
conceive  or  invent  the  idea  of  the  whole  result, 
though  he  cannot  carry  it  out  himself ; to  say 
that  here  there  shall  be  a series  of  paintings 
illustrating  such  a subject  in  connexion  with 
the  objects  or  associations  of  the  building ; 
there  we  shall  have  a sculptured  frieze  suggest- 
ing a comment  on  the  main  purport  of  the  illus- 
trations; and  BO  on.  He  ought,  if  possible,  to 
know  what  painters  andsculptors  willundertake 
the  work,  before  the  building  is  commenced  ; to 
consult  with  them  as  to  the  space,  the  lighting, 
the  number  of  compartments  required  ; to  ascer- 
tain what  their  method  of  treatment  would  be, 
and  (if  it  appears  necessary)  to  accommodate 
or  modify  his  architectural  scheme  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  work  with  him.  But  with 
these  limitations  we  do  think  that  the  architect 
may  fairly  lay  claim  to  be  the  initiating  mind 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  combined  architectural 
and  mural  decoration,  however  humbly  he  may 
think  of  his  own  art  in  detail  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  painter. 

Mr.  Street  would  have  gone  farther  than  this, 
and  seemed  rather  inclined  to  claim  for  the 
architect  the  right  to  drill  the  painter  into 
proper  obedience  in  regard  to  the  style  and 
treatment  of  decorative  pictures.  Ho  was  so 
far  in  keeping  with  the  general  feeling  of  the 
meeting  in  regard  to  the  painters,  that  be  con- 
ceived it  was  their  bnsiness  to  say  what  subjects 
could  or  could  not  be  treated  in  particular 
portions  of  a building, — ia  fact,  to  give  the  idea 
of  the  whole  thing.  But  the  painter  having 
given  the  idea,  he  would  then  subject  him  some- 
what to  architectural  leading  - strings,  and 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  unless 
he  would  paint  in  the  proper  style  for  archi- 
tectural decoration.  The  justice  of  this,  of 
course,  depends  very  much  on  what  we  con- 
sidor  to  be  the  real  rcqnirements  of  mural  deco- 
ration. That  it  is  not  to  be  pictorial  in  the 
ordinary  sense, — not  to  make  any  attempt  at 
" chiaroscuro  ” (it  was  quite  pleasant  to  hear 
this  old-fashioned  piece  of  artistic  “slang” 
brought  out  again!),  everybody  is  pretty  well 
agreed,  and  Mr.  Ajmitage  did  not  omit  to  urge 
this  in  bis  paper.  Bnt  Mr.  Street’s  comments 
really  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  good 
or  desirable  wall-painting  was  that  which  was 
conceived  in  a Mediajval  spirit.  The  list  of 
painters  whom  he  named  as  having  executed 
successful  works  in  mural  decoration  must  have 
amused  those  who  know  anything  of  art  politics 
and  parties  in  London,  so  completely  did  it  infer 
that  in  one  school  alone  was  any  good  to  he 
found.  We  do  not  think  new  life  and  interest 
will  bo  given  to  modem  architecture  by  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope’s  eccentricities 
to  the  walls  of  our  buildings,  at  all  events, 
whatever  may  be  said  for  one  or  two  stronger 
though  very  abnormal  and  artificial  painters 
who  were  named.  What  is  mainly  wanted  in 
mural  decoration  is  a generally  good  effect  of 
colour  (unless  this  is  obtained  from  other  sonrees 
of  decoration),  and  fine  bat  not  too  elaborate  or 
realistic  form.  We  have  before  pointed  out  that 
in  regard  to  general  style  a remarkably  fine  and 
suitable  precedent  is  to  he  found  in  the  outline 
designs  of  riaxman,  which  possess  all  the 
qnalities  requisite  in  modern  mural  decoration 
(colour,  of  course,  excepted)  ; which  are  Classic 
in  style  without  being  merely  imitative  in  senti- 
ment,  presenting,  in  fact,  modern  feeling  in  the 
language  of  Greek  art ; and  which  represent 
the  juste  milieu  between  realism  on  the  one  hand 
and  formal  stiffness  and  severity  on  the  other 
hand.  This  juste  milieu  is  what  is  required  in 
such  designs ; a sufficient  freedom  and  power 
of  drawing  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
modern  criticism,  which  refuses  to  be  fed  on 
Medizevalisms  ; a sufficient  severity  of  style  to 
harmonise  with  architectural  design  and  with 
the  monumental  character  we  demand  from 
pictorial  designs  executed  in  imperishable  mate- 
rial, and  forming  part  of  a permanent  structui'e. 
Mural  paintings  based  on  such  a style  as  that  of 
Flaxman  would  harmonise  equally  with  either 
a Greek  or  a Gothic  building,  if  the  building 
were  good  in  itself.  To  invent  Mediseval  paint- 
ing to  suit  a Medimval  style  of  building  is 
simply  to  make  a dead  art  instead  of  a living  one. 

The  importance  of  the  practical  point  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Street  inregard  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  highest  class  of  art  applied  to  small 


buildings  in  out-of-the-way  places  (where  above 
all  it  is,  perhaps,  desirable)  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived; and  the  suggestion  that  a kind  of  work 
should  be  adopted  capable  of  being  executed 
in  the  artist's  studio  in  town,  and  reproduced 
or  set  up  elsewhere  independently  of  his  per- 
sonal assistance,  although  not  new,  is  well  worth 
consideration.*  In  one  of  the  speaker’s  COU' 
elusions  on  Mr.  Armitage’s  paper  there  is,  how- 
ever, a fallacy.  He  objected  entirely  to  the 
idea  that  mural  paintings  were  injured  by 
juxtaposition  with  stained  glass,  and  instanced 
buildings  where  there  were  frescoes  in  con- 
junction with  strongly-coloured  stained  glass; 
but  in  pointing  out  the  reason  for  the  success, 
the  employment  of  very  low  tones  in  the 
frescoes,!  so  as  to  suggest  no  competition 
with  the  windows,  he  practically  confirmed 
Mr.  Armitago’s  remark.  It  merely  comes  to 
this,— -that  it  is  impossible  to  employ  reflected 
colour  and  transmitted  colour  on  eqnal  terms 
in  the  same  decorative  scheme.  If  there  is  de- 
cided colour  in  the  windows,  the  wall-paintings 
cannot  possibly  compete  with  it ; they  must 
occupy  a subordinate  position  ; and  a painter 
who  is  at  all  dependent  on  the  colour-design 
of  his  mural  paintings  of  coarse  feels  this,  and 
feels  that  his  art  ia  thro'wn  away  in  such  a 
position.  Mosaic  is  the  only  wall-decoration 
that  can  stand  against  stained  glass  ; and  even 
then  we  opino  that  one  or  the  other  mnst  lead 
in  regard  to  colour;  they  can  hardly  blend; 
the  two  methods  cf  lighting  the  colour  cause 
it  to  affect  the  eye  so  differently. 

It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  new 
class  of  Honorary  Associates  of  the  Institute 
seem  inclined  to  render  their  adherence  to  its 
ranks  something  more  than  nominal,  and  we 
hope  others  will  follow  the  agreeable  precedent 
thus  set  by  Mr.  Armitage,  whose  paper  was  one 
peculiarly  fitted  to  bring  architects  and  painters 
together  on  common  ground,  since  it  dealt  with 
the  subject  from  an  eminently  practical  and  not 
from  a merely  artistic  point  of  view.  It  is, 
perhaps,  characteristic  of  this  practical  tendency 
of  the  paper  and  the  discussion,  that  wo  had 
none  of  the  usual  enthusiastic  prophecies  which 
turn  up  so  often  when  mnral  painting  is  men- 
tioned, as  if  the  adoption  of  that  method  of  art- 
production  was  sufficient  in  itself  at  once  to 
insure  a revival  of  artistic  power  and  genius 
equal  to  what  existed  in  the  greatest  age  of  the 
art  of  painting, — as  if  the  mere  painting  in  one 
medium  instead  of  another  would  create  genius 
and  give  great  ideas  and  a great  style  to 
those  previously  destitute  of  such  gifts.  It 
is  well  to  be  hopeful,  and  wo  have  no  doubt, 
and  have  always  asserted,  that  a mo 
tended  adoption  of  mural  painting  would  do 
at  least  this, — it  would  raise  and  foster  a more 
extended  public  interest  in  art,  and  desiro  for 
artistic  illustration,  than  is  now  the  case, 
when  pictures  are  confined  to  special  galleries 
entered  by  only  a small  section  of  the  people. 
But  there  is  no  conclusion  to  be  necessarily 
drawn  that  this  state  of  feeling  would  pro- 
duce great  (or  greater)  artists,  unless  indirectly 
by  fostering  a greater  demand  for  good  art, 
which  would  lead  more  men  of  intellect  to 
tarn  their  attention  to  it.  If,  indeed,  mural 
painting  were  to  be  practised  under  the  feeling 
advocated  by  Mr.  Street,  that  the  painter 
should  be  checked  from  “revelling  too  much  in 
the  modern  power  of  drawing,”  the  result  would 
be  to  give  a retrograde  rather  than  a progressive 
movement  to  the  painters’  art.  The  painters 
might  very  well  reply  that  it  was  part  of  their 
mission  to  prevent  the  architect  from  revelling 
too  much  in  mere  antiquarianism  and  the  affec- 
tation of  stiff  and  semi-barbaric  style,  the 
danger  which  seems  always  to  beset  mural 
painters  as  well  as  designers  of  stained-glass 
windows.  And  again  we  say,  as  an  antidote  to 
this,  turn  to  such  art  as  Flaxman’s,  and  take  that 
as  a point  de  d(^part,  working  out  further  the  com- 
bination which  he  suggested  of  Greek  artistic 
feeling  with  modern  sentiment,  and  there  will 
bo  far  more  chance  of  doing  something  that  will 
have  life  and  interest  in  it  for  modern  times 
than  by  going  back  to  Constantinople  and 
Ravenna,  to  an  art  combining  imperfect  execu- 
tion with  superstitious  sentiment. 


London  Bridge.  — The  Corporation  Bill, 
seeking  powers  to  widen  London  Bridge,  at  the 
cost  of  75,000i.,  has  been  withdrawn. 


' Here,  ORainj  we  observe  that  the  suggestion  as  to  having 
designs  mainly  in  ootline,  which  are  more  easily  capable  oT 
repetition  or  reproduction  by  another  hand  than  colour 
designs,  points  to  just  the  style  of  production  which  Flax- 
man  practised  with  such  beautiful  results. 


SANITATION  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

In  the  great  concourse  of  human  industry  and 
invention  now  evoking  the  attention  of  all 
Europe,  sanitary  science  bolds  hero  and  there  a 
prominent  place,  though  it  has  been  strangely 
neglected  in  some  sections.  We  cannot  at  pre- 
sent pretend  to  do  more  than  merely  introduce 
the  subject,  for  many  of  the  most  important 
constructions  are  not  yet  completed ; notably 
the  new  system  of  cottage  hospitals,  extensively 
adopted  in  the  French  army,  and  which  are 
built  solely  for  the  purpose  of  realising  prac- 
tically the  newest  discoveries  in  hygiene.  Again, 
it  was  only  on  Friday,  the  31st  ult.,  that  the 
annexe  devoted  to  anthropology  was  opened, 
and  on  Sunday  the  workmen’s  exhibition  was 
inaugurated.  In  both  of  these  there  are  many 
things  of  special  interest  from  an  architectural, 
artistic,  and  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  former 
embraces  all  vital  statistics,  and  possesses  a 
rich  collection  of  tables  demonstrating  the  con- 
nexion between  meteorological  changes  and  the 
fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  mortality  in  different 
districts  and  countries.  This  and  general 
climatic  influences,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses  and  the  selection  of  dwell- 
ings;  and  might  explain  away  many  a com- 
plaint unjustly  levied  against  the  architect,  the 
builder,  or  the  engineer.  Without  discussing 
all  the  grave  problems  propounded  in  this 
section  of  the  Exhibition,  it  may  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  the  chief  result  will  bo  the 
revelation  that  Portugal  possesses  arrow-points, 
ornamental  stones,  &c.,  perhaps  in  a greater 
profusion  and,  in  any  case,  as  handsomely 
worked  and  as  well  preserved  as  those  which 
anthropologists  have  discovered  in  Ireland. 
Further,  it  will  be  seen  by  some  admirable 
specimens  to  what  extent  the  art  of  carving 
bone  was  practised  at  the  epoch  of  the 
glaciers,  and  that  t^e  polished  stone  period 
varied  very  considerably,  not  only  in  different 
countries,  but  in  different  districts. 

Quitting  these  traces  of  pre-historic  industry 
to  investigate  the  work  of  onr  day,  we  cannot 
say  that  tho  Exhibition  afforded  ns  unmixed 
pleasure.  In  group  3,  class  20,  we  found,  for 
instance,  some  French  hardware  that  did  not 
betoken  any  more  knowledge  on  sanitary  matters 
than  the  relics  of  the  ago  of  bronze  exposed  in 
the  Anthropological  Museum.  There  were 
tesselated  stoves  which  had  nothing  new  about 
them  and  could  not  help  to  solve  the  vexed 
question  of  the  ventilation  they  so  gravely 
impair.  Tho  Armentifcros  potteries  display 
drain-pipes  that  are  about  as  common  and  as 
inefficacious  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  They 
are  totally  innocent  of  any  attempt  to  check 
the  ascending  tendency  of  sewer  gas,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  sort  of  communication  with 
a ventilating-shaft.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
why  these  things  wore  exhibited  at  all.  Tho 
manufactures  from  tho  departments  of  the 
Oise  and  the  Heranlt  are  not  preferable  ; and 
the  Haute  Loire  presents  the  public  with  old- 
fashioned  and  discarded  filters  sneh  as  were 
used  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe.  Tho  hard- 
ware cooking  utensils,  saucepans,  frying-jians, 
coffee-pots,  &c.,  were  more  interesting;  and,  in 
these  days  of  gas  stoves,  might  in  many 
instances  be  used  with  advantage  in  English 
kitchens.  These  objects  are  all  exhibited  in 
an  annexe  situated  between  the  main  building 
and  the  Ecole  Militaire. 


Close  at  hand  there  is  a charming  Russian 
house,  where  Jablockkoff’s  process  of  lighting 
by  electricity  is  to  be  exhibited.  The  best  exhi- 
bition, however,  of  this  process  is  that  given 
every  evening  in  tho  streets  of  Paris.  Certainly 
the  Rue  de  I’Opera,  the  Place  de  I’Opera,  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  and  the  Arc  do  Triomphe, 
illuminated  by  electricity,  are  among  the  most 
marvellous  and  beautiful  sights  Paris  has  to 
offer  to  its  visitors.  The  vivid  and  yet  pale 
moonlight  glow  of  the  burning  carbon  produces 
a fairy. like  effect  which  is  most  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  everyday  life.  This  new  method 
of  illuminating  involves  a sanitary  question  of 
great  importance.  The  injurious  emanations  of 
gas,  its  rapid  consumption  of  the  oxygen  we 
should  breathe,  renders  it  in  many  circumstances 
highly  iojarious  to  health.  The  difficulty  of 
supplying  a theatre  with  sufficient  pure  air  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  extensive  consumption 
of  gas  within  its  walls.  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
calculates  that  the  burning  of  two  candles 
produces  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  breathing 
I of  one  man.  But  what  will  be  the  result  of 
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the  illumination  of  public  buildings,  tlieatros, 
&c.,  by  electricity  ? We  regret  to  say  that,  in 
answer  to  inquiries,  it  was  stated  that  no  ex- 
periments have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  tliis  important  phase  of  the  question, 
and  the  Societe  Gcnerale  d’filectrioito  would  do 
well  to  take  it  into  consideration.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  electricity  will  offer  many  advantages 
over  gas  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view.  The 
Bussian  pavilion,  where  this  method  will  bo 
explained,  is  also  remarkable  for  its  decorations 
in  pure  Russian  style.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  wood-carving  is  merely  varnished  and 
not  painted  in  the  gaudy  colours  which  find  so 
much  favour  in  Ruesia.  This  structure  is  so 
remarkable  that  nearly  every  day  a new  pur- 
chaser presents  himself.  The  design  of  the 
wood  fretwork  is  the  same  as  that  found  orna- 
mentbag  the  petticoats  and  the  household  linen, 
of  the  peasantry,  and  the  silk  embroidery  of  the 
wealthier  classes. 

Continuing  our  way  round  the  outskirts  of  the 
buildings,  we  passed  many  other  constructions 
of  equal  interest,  and  found  in  the  Dutch  agri- 
cultural annexe  a curious  model  of  a farm  made 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Ecolo  des  Metiers  de 
Cromingue.  From  a wall,  5 ft.  high,  a gigantic 
roof,  reaching  to  an  elevation  of  perhaps  30  ft., 
covers  the  principal  building.  On  one  side, 
under  this  broad  shelter,  are  carts,  sledges,  agri. 
cultural  implements,  and  pig  or  sheep  styes  j on 


the  other  the  stabling,  and  over  it  the  hay-lofts. 
At  the  end  of  this  barn-like  structure,  and  open- 
ing into  it  by  a door,  is  the  farmer’s  house,  in 
which  two  of  the  bod-rooms  are  devoid  of  fire- 
places, and  are  abominally  ventilated.  The  con- 
structors of  this  farm  have  still  much  to  learn 
before  nearing  the  ideal. 

The  Belgian  annexe  comes  next,  and  this  is 
indeed  a remarkable  exhibition,  where  many 
hours  of  useful  study  might  be  spent.  All  that 
relates  to  education  and  the  construction  of 
schools  will  be  found  hero  ; and  we  must  return 
to  this  annexe  before  wo  can  do  it  full  justice. 
Here  will  he  seen  a model  of  a class-room  of 
M.  le  Belot’s  celebrated  school.  The  walls  are 
surrounded  by  mottoes,  proclaiming  his  prin- 
ciples of  education  ; and  further  the  managing 
committee  invites  all  inventors  to  send  models 
that  may  serve  for  the  practical  education  of  the 
pupils.  The  committee  organises  geogi'aphical 
excursions ; it  has  a large  collection  of  speci- 
mens for  teaching  all  the  natural  sciences, 
&c.  Efforts  are  made  to  develope  physical 
strength  simultaneously  with  the  acquisition  of 
learning;  and  we  are  told  that, — “This  school 
is  secular,  believing  that  the  father  should  direct 
the  religious  instruction  of  his  child.  The 
schoolmaster  should  only  inculcate  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  the  sentiment  of  respect  for  all 
sincere  convictions.”  The  education  given  is 
of  a purely  practical  description,  and  we  need 


scarcely  remark  that  sanitary  matters  are  not 
neglected.  There  are  drawings  illustrating  the  i 
artificial  means  of  ventilation  employed  to  keep 
the  air  of  the  class-rooms  pure ; a shaft  nnd 
furnace  have  been  built  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose. Apart  from  the  lessons  given  within  the  : 
walls,  innumerable  excursions  are  organised  for  i 
the  same  purpose.  Thus  wo  have  before  us  an  i 
account  given  of  the  examination  by  the  pupils  . 
of  the  canalisation  of  the  Senne  and  the  Brussels 
sowers.  On  other  occasions  the  pupils  were  i 
taken  to  visit  the  docks  at  Antwerp  ; or  to  i 
examine  large  printing-works  and  a paper-mill.  ! 
Woollen  factories,  breweries,  quarries,  brick-  : 
fields,  the  potteries,  etc.,  have  all  formed  the  < 
subject  of  these  educational  excursions  ; and  it  i 
will  be  readily  understood  how  this  form  of  in-  i 
struction  must  interest  young  pupils,  and  tend  i 
to  develope  any  latent  faculty  which  might  i 
otherwise  have  remained  dormant  within  the  i 
dull  precincts  of  the  old-fashioned  schoolroom. 


We  add  to  the  illustrations  of  the  International  e 
Exhibition,  which  early  appeared  in  our  pages,  : 
a view  of  the  building  erected  ,in  the  vestibule  1 
for  the  display  of  the  works  contributed  from  i 
Sevres,  which  is  certainly  superior  to  many  of  c 
the  other  architectural  piices  de  circonsta/nce  i 
which  are  profusely  scattered  about.  W©  have  v 
, other  illustrations  in  progress. 
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NEW  CENTRAL  FIRE  BRIGADE  STATION. 

The  Central  Fire  Brigade  Station  has  been 
opened,  and  ^VQ  give  ah  elevation  of  the  new 
part  and  plans  of  two  floors.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  ^ incliestor  Honse,  Southwark  Bridge- 
road,  and  is  tlio  largest  lire  station  in  the 
metropolis,  the  ground  bciug  l-J  acre  in  ex- 
tent. Winchester  Honso,  as  it  originally 
stood,  set  back  from  the  road,  formed  three 
sides  of  a quadrangle.  What  has  been  done 
principally  in  the  way  of  now  building  is  that 
a block  has  been  added  to  each  of  tho  wings. 
This  now  addition  on  tho  front  lino  repre- 
sents tho  engine  station,  writing  room,  and 
watch  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  capable 
of  containing  the  largest  engines,  and  the  three 
stories  above  are  intended  as  quarters  for  some 
of  the  men  and  tho  oflicei-s.  There  is  a watch- 
tower  78  ft.  high  springing  out  of  this  block, 
with  communication  from  the  top  of  the  watch- 
room  by  a sijeaking-tubo.  Up  aloft  on  this 
tower,  and  commanding  a good  view  in  every 
direction,  a watch  will  be  kept,  so  that  a firo 
illumination  anywhere  will  itself  bo  au  alarm 
that  will  pnt  everything  in  order  for  taming  out 
when  the  exact  intelligence  comes.  The  front 
portion  of  Winchester  House  is  devoted  to  the 
use  of  Captain  Shaw,  the  frontage  to  the  road, 
where  the  garden  w’as,  being  used  as  a fire- 
escapo  yard,  and  the  other  two  sides  of  the 
edifice,  looking  into  the  quadrangle,  are  for  more 
quarters  for  tho  men,  and  tho  basements  for 
education,  bath,  and  washing-rooms  and  hose- 
shops.  This  quadrangular  courtyard,  a broad, 
open  space,  will  bo  used  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  tho  men,  especially  in  fire-escape 
practice.  There  is  a dummy  front  of  a house  on 
one  side,  with  window-lilce  apertures  at  the  top 
opening  on  to  the  roof.  The  roofs  arc  so  arranged 
with  a level  platform  that  the  mou  can  practise 
running  about  at  a considerable  height.  Tho 
(itlior  block  added  contains  stabling  accommoda- 
tion for  tho  horses,  so  that  tho  stablos  aro  im- 
mediately  opposite  tho  engine-station,  and  no 
time  will  be  lost  in  getting  tho  horses  “ put- 
to.”  At  the  rear  of  all  these  are  a large 
smithy,  workshops,  and  storerooms,  while  there 
are  several  outbuildings,  including  a long  fire- 
escape  shed.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  dressed 
with  stone.  The  alterations  and  additions  have 
all  been  effected  within  twelve  months,  tho  con- 
tractors  being  Messrs.  Hook  & Oldrey,  of  Kensal 
Now  Town,  and  tho  architect  is  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Mott.  The  ground,  with  the 
buildings  npnn  it,  cost  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  35,000Z.,  which  was  increased  to  about 
38,000?.  by  tho  jmrehaso  of  certain  leaseholds 
and  trade  interests.  The  cost  of  tho  buildings 
is  32,000i.,  making  the  total  about  70,000{. 
Thore  is  accommodation  for  62  firemen  (28  mar- 
ried and  21  single),  I t horses,  16  ongiucs,  and 
20  fire-escapes. 

As  already  mentioned,  our  illustrations  relate 
only  to  tho  new  portion,  tho  engine  station. 


THE  LETTING  OF  DRURY-LANE 
THEATRE. 

As  Mr.  Chatterton’s  lease  of  Drury-lano 
Theatre  will  terminate  about  midsummer,  the 
directors  have  publicly  invited  tenders  for  a 
new  lease  of  the  establishment,  for  a term,  as 
is  understood,  of  five  years,  and  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  several  applicants  in  the  field,  rnraour 
giving  it  out  that,  amongst  tho  tenders  sent  in, 
more  than  one  is  on  tho  part  of  certain  members 
of  the  aristocracy.  Mr.  Chatterton,  it  is  said,  is 
desirous  of  again  becoming  the  lessee,  and,  along 
with  others,  it  is  known  that  he  has  made  an 
offer  for  a renewal  of  the  lease.  We  understand, 
however,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it 
will  be  accepted,  as  tho  directors  are  said  to 
have  resolved  upon  letting  the  house  to  tho 
highest  bidder,  provided  other  conditions  and 
references  are  satisfactory.  Wo  believe  that, 
whoever  may  become  tho  lessee  will  have  to 
incur  a considerable  outlay  in  structural  altera- 
tions and  improvements,  one  of  the  stipulations 
in  tho  new  lease  being  that  tho  lessee  is  to 
expend  about  1,200Z.  on  a new  stage,  and  also 
to  redecorate  the  house  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally.  Mr.  Chatterton  is  said  to  have  made 
an  offer  to  bear  a moiety  of  the  cost  of  these  im- 
provements and  works.  The  time  for  sending  in 
tenders  for  a lease  of  the  building  expires  to-day. 


Hastings  Baths. — The  whole  of  the  iron, 
work  for  this  building,  of  which  we  gavo  illus- 
trations in  our  last,  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Matthew  Shaw  & Co. 
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MR.  KIRKALDY’S  TESTING  MACHINE  AT 

WORK. 

The  testing-machine  in  Southwai'k-street  is 
an  old  story  now ; but  so  much  interest  was 
excited  in  it  on  tho  occasion  of  tho  visit  to  it,  on 
Friday  last  week,  of  a number  of  ai'cliitects 
attending  the  Conference,  that  it  may  be  oppor- 
tune  to  say  a little  about  the  machine  and  its 
work,  especially  because,  owing  to  tho  crowded 
state  of  the  room  on  the  occasion,  and  the  brief 
explanation,  necessarily  inaudible  to  somo  of  the 
party,  we  suspect  that  all  who  saw  the  opera- 
tions of  the  morning  did  not  quite  “grip”  the 
leading  principle  of  action  of  the  machine;  and 
to  readers  who  have  never  seen  it  a brief  descrip, 
tion  of  it,  and  of  what  was  observed  generally 
on  that  occasion,  maybe  interesting. 

On  entering  tho  testing-room  at  tho  back  of 
the  oflice,  a room  about  40  ft.  to  45  ft.  long, 
what  we  see  is  this,  as  well  as  it  can  be  described 
without  diagrams  : — Down  the  centre  of  the 
room  runs  a ponderous  iron  erection,  we  may 
call  it,  consisting  of  a massive  bed-plato  3 ft.  or 
•4  ft.  wide,  and  running  great  part  of  the  length 
of  the  room,  termiuating  at  either  end  in  a 
solid  iron  casting  or  frame  rising  about  5 ft. 
from  either  side  of  the  bed-frame.  E-xtondiug 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  framework 
we  see  three  pairs  of  mighty  cylindrical  steel 
rods,  varying  from  about  9 in.  to  6 in.  in  diameter, 
three  on  each  side,  leaving  a clear  space  along 
the  middle.  Of  these  the  uppermost  and  thickest 
pair  are  fixed,  and  are  merely  for  connecting  the 
castings  at  either  end,  and  forming  a great  rail 
tying  the  whole  together.  If  now  we  go  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  maebino  we  fiud  that,  beyond 
the  end  of  it,  tliero  is  the  horizontal  cylinder  of 
a hydraulic  ram,  having  tho  solid  casting  for  its 
base  of  operations,  acting  with  its  back  to  the 
end  of  tho  main  framework,  and  thrusting  its 
pistou  outward  at  the  further  end.  The  piston 
thrusts  against  a massivo  iron  crosshead  travel- 
ling on  wheels  laid  on  rails  at  eitlicr  side  the 
length  of  tho  piston-stroke,  which  is  3 ft.  or 
-1  ft-,  though  in  practice  the  piston  is  seldom 
required  to  move  more  than  a fraction  of  an 
inch  in  one  experiment.  To  this  cross-head 
are  attached  tho  second  set  of  cylindrical 
rods,  which  wo  will  call  the  tension-rods, 
and  which  we  see  running  back  on  each  side 
of  tho  machine  below,  and  a little  within  tho 
line  of  the  main  constructional  rods  first  men- 
tioned. For  tho  greater  part  of  their  length  the 
tension-rods  are  tapped  with  a screw  thread,  and 
they  run  through  a very  heavy  transverse 
travelling-frame  of  solid  iron,  which,  by  means 
of  large  cog-wheels  acting  on  tho  screw,  can  be 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  to  different 
positions  on  the  tension-rods  so  as  to  adjust 
itself  to  tho  length  of  the  object  to  bo  operated 
upon.  Of  the  third  pair  of  rods  we  will  speak 
just  now.  This  transverse  travelling-frame  is 
what  immediately  acts,  m most  cases,  upon  the 
material  to  bo  tested.  Between  the  travelling- 
frame  and  the  ram  end  of  the  machine  we  see, 
on  the  bed-frame  and  between  tho  tension-rods, 
a smaller  transverse  casting  facing  the  travelling- 
frame,  and  apparently  fixed  ; for  the  present  we 
will  consider  it  as  fixed,  and  call  it  tho  thnasting- 
bed.  Now  suppose  it  is  desired  to  subject  some- 
thing to  compression  or  thrusting  strain,  say  a 
piece  of  timber  5 ft.  in  length : tho  travelling, 
frame  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screw  on  the 
tension-rods,  till  there  is  just  5 ft.  between  it 
and  the  thrusting-bed  ; the  piece  of  timber  to 
be  tested  is  then  dropped  into  its  place  with  its 
two  ends  resting  in  seats  in  the  travelling- frame 
and  the  thrusting-bed,  and  lying  parallel  with 
the  length  of  the  machine  ; the  water  is  then 
pumped  into  the  ram,  which  imperceptibly  but 
irresistibly  draws  the  travelling-frame,  by  means 
of  tho  tension-rods,  towards  the  thrusting-bed, 
compressing  the  timber  lengthways  between  the 
two  surfaces.  If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  sub- 
ject something,  a bar  of  iron  for  instance,  to  a 
tension  strain,  the  object  to  be  operated  is  put 
in  on  the  other  side  of  the  travelling  frame, 
farthest  from  tho  ram,  and  is  attached  to  the 
travelling-frame,  and  its  other  end  anchored 
firmly  in  the  solid  casting  at  the  end  of  the 
machine.  When  tho  ram  is  put  in  action  the 
tension-rods  piill  on  the  traveller  as  before,  and 
the  traveller  in  its  turn  pulls  on  the  object  to  be 
tested.  Thus  the  same  motion  of  the  same 
hydraulic  ram  does  both  tension  and  compres- 
sion : if  the  object  is  to  be  tested  by  compres- 
sion, it  is  put  in  betiveen  the  traveller  and  the 
ram  and  crushed  by  being  pulled  up  against  the 
thrusting-bed  ; if  it  is  to  be  tested  by  tension  it 
is  put  in  on  the  further  side  of  tho  traveller 
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from  the  ram,  and  attached  to  it,  and  when  the 
ram  moves  it  is  drawn  out  and  torn  asunder. 
The  advantage  of  this  consists  not  onlyin  making 
one  ram  do  for  both  kinds  of  ti’ial,  but  in  using 
tho  tension-rods,  the  part  on  which  the  heaviest 
work  comes,  always  in  tension,  in  the  strongest 
way  for  tho  material.  The  only  portions  of  the 
machine  which  arc  in  compression  in  either  case 
are  the  piston  of  the  ram  and  the  heavy  fixed 
cylindrical  rods  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the 
frame,  and  which  distribute  tho  recoil  force  of 
the  ram  over  the  whole  machine. 

Bat  while  there  is  all  this  provision  for  the 
application  of  tremendous  force  in  testing,  what 
is  the  provision  for  measuring  and  registering 
the  foi’co  applied  ? That  is  the  most  important 
and  the  most  beautiful  point  in  the  machine, 
wherein  its  most  peculiar  speciality  consists ; 
for  tho  means  of  mensuration  of  tho  strain 
applied  is  intimately  connected  with  the  method 
of  applying  the  strain,  of  which,  indeed,  it 
forms  a part.  In  examining  the  means  of 
registering  the  strain,  we  now  come  to  the  use 
of  tho  third  aod  lowest  pair  of  great  circular 
rods  which  we  described  as  traversing  the 
length  of  the  machine  in  parallel  lines.  These 
rods  arc  connected  with  tho  piece  which  wo 
have  called  the  thrusting-bed,  against  which  the 
end  of  the  material  subjected  to  thrusting  strain 
impinges.  Ajid  this  thrusting-bed,  though  wo 
were  considering  it,  pro  tern,  as  a fixed  point,  is  in 
reality  not  So.  When  thrust  against  in  the 
course  of  testing,  it  is  retained  in  its  place  by 
the  lowest  pair  of  parallel  rods  above  mentioned, 
which  are  then  in  a state  of  violent  tension. 
These  rods  pull  on  tho  heel  of  a ponderous 
horizontal  iron  lever  placed  at  right  angles  to 
tho  main  frame  of  the  machine,  and  turning 
upon  a fulcrum  close  to  tlie  line  of  the  pull, 
leaving  a long  leverage  on  the  other  side  of  tho 
centre,  so  that  tho  pull  upon  it  near  the  fulcrum 
is  greatly  multij)lied  at  tho  further  end  of  the 
lever.  This  further  end  iu  its  turn  pulls  (again 
at  right  auglcs)  on  two  lighter  steel  rods,  which 
lastly  pull  on  the  heel  of  a steelyard  riaiug  aud 
falling  between  them,  aud  provided  with 
sliding  weights  and  a graduated  scale  on  the 
usual  principle.  VVhen,  therefore,  a piece  of 
timber,  for  instance,  is  tested  by  thrusting 
strain,  the  thrusting-bed  against  which  it  im- 
piuges  pulls,  by  means  of  its  connecting-rods,  on 
tlio  heel  of  the  horizontal  lever,  the  lever 
(through  its  steel  connecting-rods)  pulls  ou  the 
heel  of  the  steelyard,  tho  strain  being  thus 
conveyed  round  two  right  angles,  and  the  ulti- 
mate result  is  to  raise  the  tip  of  tho  steelyard. 
Tho  sliding  weight  on  tho  latter  is  then  moved 
fcjrward,  till  it  brings  the  steelyard  level  agaiu, 
the  hydraulic  pressure  is  increased  till  the  steel- 
yard is  again  raised,  when  tho  sliding  weight  is 
moved  further  on,  till  the  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  specimen  under  test  crushes,  when  (if 
tho  crush  is  sudden)  tho  steelyard  immediately 
drops  through  the  sudden  relaxing  of  the  pull 
being  felt  all  round  through  tho  various  con- 
nexions. The  strain  that  has  been  reached  is 
read  off  by  tho  man  at  the  steelyard  with  each 
shift  of  the  sliding  weight.  When  a specimen 
is  to  be  tested  for  tensile  strain,  the  difference 
is  merely  that  the  pull  is  made  direct  upon  the 
heel  of  tho  horizontal  iron  lever,  without 
troubling  the  thrusting-bed  aud  its  connecting, 
rods. 

Tho  peculiar  advantage  of  this  method  of 
applying  strain  is  that  the  strain  is  made  not 
against  a dead  resistance,  but  against  a system 
of  levers  which  have  a certain  gioe  in  them,  so 
that  any  sudden  jar  or  shock  which  would 
vitiate  the  fairness  of  the  test  is  avoided.  The 
elasticity  of  tho  material  tested  is  allowed  its 
full  operation,  and  when  a material  possessing 
elasticity  is  under  test,  the  steelyard  is  seen 
vibrating  up  and  clown  with  every  vibration  of 
the  material  under  test,  which  renders  the  strain 
momentarily  greater  or  less.  But  another  im- 
portant advantage  is  that  tho  possibility  of 
error  in  the  results  is  nearly  eliminated.  Every 
one  who  has  been  called  upon,  to  watch  tests  by 
the  light  of  tho  ordinary  pressure-gauge  of  a 
hydraulic  ram  must  have  been  troubled  with 
scepticism  as  to  tho  reliability  of  tliis  way  of  ’ 
getting  at  tho  results, — a scepticism  perfectly 
reasonable  when  we  consider  that  so  ordinary  ' 
a complaint  as  rust  in  the  piston  or  matrix  of  : 
the  hydraulic  ram  woiald  make  a material  I 
difference  in  the  pressure  registered  on  the  ; 
gauge,  so  that  a testing  ram  in  such  a condition  i 
would  always  bo  registering  in  favour  of  the  3 
material  tested.  But  in  Mr.  Kirkaldy’s  machine  3 
tho  measure  of  the  test  is  the  raising  of  a i 
certain  weight  which  can  never  alter  and  can  i 
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[ always  bemeasured  wifch  certainty;  any  clogging 
: in  tho  action  of  the  bydranlic  ram  lias  no  effect 
i whatever  on  tho  pressure  or  tho  register  of  it, 
I and  tho  only  possiblo  element  of  error  is  in 
) friction  at  tho  fulcrums  of  the  lovers  through 
I which  tho  pressure  passes  to  tho  steelyard.  The 
I possibility  of  this  is  reduced  to  a minimum  by 
i causing  all  tho  centres  to  bear  upon  “ knife- 
i edges”  of  steel,  so  that  until  these  get  ajipre- 
i ciably  blunted  by  use  the  friction  on  centres  is 
■ practically  hardly  worth  taking  account  of.  This 
reliability  of  tho  result  w’as  obviously  not  appre- 
ciated by  all  those  present  on  tho  occasion  we 
are  referring  to,  as  one  gentleman  asked  rather 
pointedly  about  the  effect  of  variations  of  tempe- 
rature on  the  results,  from  the  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  so  long  a aeries  of  metal  connexions; 
n matter  which  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  tho  result,  any  more  than  it  has  with  the 
correctness  of  a pair  of  scales.  The  machine  is, 
in  fact,  a scale  in  which  pressure  is  tvei^hed,  and 
tho  friction  on  centres  is  the  only  vitiating  in- 
fluence, and  that,  as  wo  have  seen,  is  reduced  to 
I au  inappreciable  element. 

I One  or  two  other  details  in  tho  working  of 
I tho  machine  may  bo  mentioned  hero.  When  it 
1 is  desired  to  test  something  rerjuiring  a lower 
I pressure  than  any  which  tho  steelyard  I'egisters, 
tho  steelyai’d  is  counter-balanced;  it  has  a 
second  arm  on  tho  opposite  side  of  its  fulcrum, 
which  can  bo  weighted  so  as  to  cancel  a certain 
amount  of  tho  weight  registered  on  tho  steel- 
yard scale.  On  the  other  band,  if  an  extra 
heavy  pressure  is  required,  tho  tip  of  the  steel- 
yard can  bo  immediately  and  readily  connected 
with  the  heel  of  a second  steelyai’d  working 
above  it  in  the  same  plane,  but  hung  tho  reverse 
way,  by  which  tho  pressure  is  at  once  multi- 
plied in  a groat  ratio.  There  is  also  a special 
provision  for  registering  the  compression  or 
tension  of  tho  object  under  each  stage  of 
pressuro.  Tho  person  overlooking  tho  tost  sits 
on  a bench  placed  across  the  trough  of  tho 
machine  between  the  parallel  rods,  immediately 
overlooking  tho  specimen,  while  close  under  his 
eye  is  a circular  horizontal  clial-platc,  w'ith  an 
indicator  working  on  it,  liko  tho  linger  of  a 
clock,  whicli  is  connected  with  tho  moving  part 
of  the  machine  so  as  to  indicate  any  variation 
in  tho  length  of  tho  specimen  by  a circular 
movement  of  the  finger  on  the  dial ; tho  motion 
being  greatly  multiplied  on  tho  outer  edge  of 
tho  dial,  where  tho  graduated  scale  is,  so  that 
even  a movement  of  of  au  inch  can  be  read 
on  the  dial-plate  by  the  eye.  As  the  man  at 
the  steelyard  roads  off  each  increase  of  pressure, 
tho  head  operator  notes  down  tho  tension  or 
compression  on  tho  dial, — so  much  compression 
at  a pressure  of  so  much  per  square  inch;  and 
when  the  pressiu'o  gets  high  he  also  glances  at 
the  test  specimen  itself  to  see  how  it  is  be- 
having, and  by  this  means  and  the  reading  of 
tho  dial  combined,  bo  is  able  to  stop  the  opera- 
tion at  tho  critical  moment  when  tho  material, 
if  tried  further,  might  possibly  give  way 
suddenly  and  fly ; this  has  happened  once  or 
twice,  bub  without  any  iujnry,  fortunately, 
being  done  to  any  one.  On  tho  occasion 
of  tho  Conference  visit,  the  first  specimen 
put  under  test  was  a cylinder  of  English 
oak,  25  in.  sectional  area  and  4 ft.  2 in.  long. 
To  those  who  had  not  seen  the  operation  before 
it  must  have  been  really  carious  to  see  tbe 
gradual  a^’Iion  of  the  pressuro  exerted  endways 
on  this  solid-looking  bit  of  wood.  The 

machine  is  so  perfectly  adequate  to  its  work 
that  there  was  not  even  the  slightest  perceptible 
tremor  to  tell  the  lookers-on  of  tho  enormous 
force  that  was  being  exerted  under  their  very 
noses,  so  that  one  was  hardly  conscious  that  the 
testing  had  begun  wheir  Mr.  Kirkaldy  said 
“ Now  look  at  the  specimen,”  and  one  saw  the 
piece  of  oak  slowly  and  qnietly  taking  tho  shape 
of  a very  elongated  S,  assuming  a perceptible 
double  curve  ; presently  a few  cracks  and  a 
bulge  followed,  and  the  pressure  W'as  stopped. 
Similar  pieces  of  ash,  elm,  and  Dantzic  fir  wore 
subject  to  the  same  test.  They  gave  in  different 
ways,  the  surface  almost  always  bursting  first 
where  any  knot  was.  One  specimen  (the  elm, 
if  wo  remember  rightly)  gave  by  crushing  up 
entirely  in  the  direction  of  its  length  without 
twisting  sideways  at  all ; it  “ telescoped,”  in  fact, 
and  when  taken  out  appeared  to  be  made  of  two 
cylinders  one  thicker  than  tho  other,  tho  one 
half  having  bulged  beyond  the  face  so  as  to 
leave  a kind  of  rough  fillet  all  round.  The  fir 
gave  very  suddenly,  the  steelyard  weights 
coming  down  on  the  floor  with  a thud,  bub  it 
took  a very  high  pressure  first. 

The  museum  of  fractures,  occupying  two  or 


' three  stories  above  the  testing-room  and  work- 
shops, was  inspected  with  great  interest,  and 
affords  a great  many  liinta  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  behaviour  of  materials  under  various  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  to  tho  manner  in  which 
testing  may  be  used  to  determine  tbe  best  and 
strongest  form  of  using  the  material.  Thus,  for 
example,  there  were  to  bo  seen  in  one  room 
various  forms  of  tbe  linker  eye-piece  of  tie-rods 
for  suspension-bridges  and  iron  roofs,  showing 
where  tho  fracture  had  taken  place  in  the 
various  forms  ; in  tho  first  form  tested  the  frac- 
ture was  in  the  link  itself,  and  by  repeated 
testings  it  was  discovered  that  the  shank  of  the 
tie-rod  could  be  reduced  about  one-fourth  in 
thickness  before  reducing  it  to  the  same  break- 
iog  strain  as  the  link  part ; and,  of  course,  when 
the  breaking  strain  is  not  tho  same  in  every  part 
of  the  rod,  that  in  which  it  is  greatest  represents 
so  much  superfluous  material  which  is  thrown 
away.  After  repeatedly  changing  the  form  of 
the  link  and  tho  proportion  of  metal  in  it  to  that 
in  tho  shank,  a form  was  eventually  obtained  in 
which  in  repeated  experiments,  the  shank  and 
link  broke,  on  the  whole,  impartially,  sometimes 
one  part  giving  first,  and  sometimes  another,  so 
that  it  was  then  apparent  that  a form  of  equal 
strength  in  every  part  had  been  obtained.  Of 
course  this  kind  of  investigation  involves  a large 
number  of  experiments  from  which  to  strike  an 
average  ; but  the  testing  of  materials  in  isolated 
cases,  to  obtain  certainty,  whoi*e  there  is  a 
desire  to  economise  material  withont  going  too 
near  the  limit  of  strength,  is  the  most  ordinary 
part  of  the  work  clone  ; and  even  where  there  is 
no  supposed  approach  to  tho  limits  of  strength, 
a test  has  a wonderful  effect  in  removing  all 
anxiety  from  tho  mind  of  the  architect.  In 
some  cases  results  are  obtained  very  different 
from  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  limit  of 
strength  before  testing,  as  in  one  case  of  an  iron 
standard  which  had  been  condemned  as  insuffi- 
cient for  its  pui'pose,  and  \Ybich  gave  way  only 
at  a strain  about  three  times  tho  safe  margin 
for  tho  work  for  which  it  had  been  calculated. 
This  was,  perhaps,  an  exceptional  instance  ; but 
wo  believe  that  architects,  when  they  do  their 
ow’n  iron-work,  generally  make  it  mncli  stronger 
than  necessary.  Tho  museum  of  tested  objects 
includes  beams  and  balks  of  various  sizes, 
chain-links,  stone  and  concrete  blocks,  rivet- 
plates,  iron  rods  in  nearly  every  shape  and  size, 
railway  rails,  and  a multiplicity  of  other  things, 
the  histories  and  conditions  of  each  test  being 
all  (we  conclude)  on  record.  Among  the  objects 
attention  was  drawn  to  some  long  pieces  of 
Deodar  pine  from  India,  sent  homo  for  testing 
and  report,  and  which  we  were  assured  had 
shown  under  test  a bearing  power  equal  to  oak. 
There  is  an  enormous  supply  of  this  wood  if  it 
can  be  economically  got  at,  so  that  it  is  worth 
whilo  to  know  something  of  it.  On  the  whole,  , 
it  would  be  difficult  for  a party  of  architects  to  ; 
have  spent  a morning  in  a way  more  practical,  i 
and  at  the  same  time  interesting,  than  was  ' 
afforded  by  tho  courtesy  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy.  ] 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  results  of  1 
tbe  tests  made  in  the  presence  of  tho  visitors  ' 
on  tho  7th,  which  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  I 
Mr.  Kirkaldy,  and  stand  as  follows  : — i 


FEOM  PARIS. 

Let  it  make  tbe  fortune  of  the  Rue  du 
Sentier  and  tho  Boulevard  Montmartre  or  not, 
the  Exhibition  has  undeniably  given  a fillip  to  a 
number  of  important  public  departments.  The 
building  and  kindred  trades  have  profited,  for 
tho  first  time  since  the  anti-communard  re- 
action, when  a fever  of  re-construction  pre- 
vailed, and  piles  were  sunk  and  foundations  laid 
everywhere  from  Bercy  to  Batignolles.  This 
fact  is  so  evident,  and  has  been  so  generally 
commented  upon  by  tbe  technical  and  artistic 
press,  that  an  old  idea  of  the  Empire  has  at  last 
been  taken  up,  and  the  Moniteur  of  the  29th  of 
May  announces  tho  institution  of  a Commission 
Supcrieui’o  des  Batiments  Civils  et  Palais 
Nationaux.  Tliis  superior  committee  is  su- 
preme in  an  artistic  as  well  as  in  an  administra- 
tive and  financial  sense,  and  it  will  have  con- 
sultative and  executive  authority  all  over 
France.  The  names  that  are  gnaranteos  for 
its  artistic  competence  include  Viollct  le  Due  ; 
De  Labord,  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Academy ; the  sculptors  Dubois  and  Mercie ; 
Guillanmo,  the  new  Director  of  Beaux  Arts ; 
Gamier,  the  architect;  Alphaud,  tho  well- 
known  Inspector. General  of  Roads  and  Bridges  ; 
while  the  industrial  and  economical  authorities 
number  six  or  seven  members  of  tho  Institute, 
as  many  senators,  and  several  ” inspecteurs  do 
biVtiments  civils.” 

One  of  tbe  early  works  of  the  new  committee 
should  be  tho  reconstruction  of  tho  Tuileries, 
which  has  been  decided  upon,  en  principe,  by 
the  Government  and  the  committee  of  tho 
Chamber  appointed  to  deliberate  upon  tho  ques- 
tion. But  a Republican  majority  was  not  likely 
to  sanction  tho  cntii’e  restoration  of  the  palace 
of  tho  Medicis  and  Bouapartes.  It  is  decided 
that  only  tho  portions  yet  snbsisting  are  to  bo 
consolidated  and  restored.  Tho  external  walls 
are  to  bo  strengthened  and  made  whole  ; now 
partition  walls  are  to  be  built  where  necessary, 
and  old’ ones  repaired ; the  roofs  are  to  be  re- 
adjusted with  a view  to  the  new  destination  of 
the  building.  All  walls  rising  above  the  piazza 
will  be  reduced  to  that  level;  tbe  end  walls  and 
terraces  will  bo  reconstrncted,  and  a lateral 
facade  applied  to  each  of  tho  pavilions,  do  Flore 
and  do  Maroan,  or  what  is  left  of  them.  Tho 
committee  sternly  enjoin  that  the  spirit  of  their 
recommendations  shall  not  be  departed  from  : 
that  is  to  say,  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to 
restore  the  palace  as  a dwelling-place.  It  is  to 
bo  an  archrcological  museum,  or  to  receive  the 
overflow  of  the  Luxembourg  picture-galleries, 
which  are  now  far  too  narrow  to  house  tho 
modem  art-treasures  of  the  nation.  A separate 
garden  will  surround  the  Musee  des  Tuileries. 

Political  influences  liave  been  at  work  mother 
ways  than  those  of  reconstruction.  They  have 
originated,  or,  at  any  rate,  fostered  a,  furore  for 
statues  and  commemorative  stone  and  marble, 
that  appears  to  be  breaking  out  all  over  tho 
country,  and  occasionally  in  somewhat  nn- 
pleasant  fashions.  After  the  Voltaire  statue, 
which  is  likely  to  remain  adrift  for  some  time, 
now  the  exuberant  enthusiasm  of  the  centennial 
has  evaporated,  the  marble  effigy  of  Thiers  will 
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16L5 
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•019 

•052 

•082 
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The  figures,  of  course,  do  not  represent 
average  strengths  of  tho  various  woods  repre- 
sented, which  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a 
number  of  tests  on  pieces  taken  from  various 
logs;  they  givo  tho  strength  onlycf  tho  single 
specimens  tested.  Mr.  Kirkaldy  notes  ‘‘The 
specimen  of  fir  tested  being  free  from  knots 
and  straight-grained  gave  way  very  suddenly, 
whereas  the  others,  more  especially  the  oak, 
having  knots  and  being  crooked-grained,  yielded 
more  or  less  gradually.” 

The  last  column  of  figures,  headed  “ set,” 
represents  tho  permanent  depression  of  the 
specimens  after  recovering  as  far  as  their 
elasticity  would  allow. 


Value  of  City  Property. — The  old  freehold 
house,  No.  35,  Bucklersbury,  with  an  area  of 
2,208  ft.,  has  been  sold,  by  Messrs.  Philip  D. 
Tuckett  & Co.,  for  21,250L 


attract  all  Paris  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
from  the  16th  to  the  21st  of  this  month.  Tho 
town  of  Nancy  opened  the  competition,  and  the 
successful  piece  of  statuary  will  bo  erected 
there.  Again,  there  are  to  be  festivals  at  Macon 
in  August,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration 
of  Lamartine’s  statue ; while  Marceau  is  to 
posture  on  a pedestal  in  Versailles,  and  the 
astronomer  Lo  Verrier  disport  himself  in  marble 
shaped  by  M.  Cbapu  in  the  environs  of  tho 
Observatory. 

Another  semi-political  measure  is  tho  contem- 
plated erection  of  some  memorial  in  the  Roe  do 
Rivoli,  on  tho  site  of  tbe  Riding  School,  where 
the  Convention  proclaimed  the  monarchy 
abolished  for  ever  in  France, — a premature 
reckoning  without  the  hosts  who  might  amve 
that  merits  a signal  recognition  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  Cernesson,  municipal  councillor  and  con- 
Bciention.s  Republican.  The  site  is  now  occupied 
by  No.  230,  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  a wing  of  the 
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H6fcel  Mearice  ; but  there  are  already  half  a score 
different  opinions  put  forth  ns  to  the  real  spot 
where  a monarchy  fell,  and  an  empire  was 
bora  to  the  noise  of  the  Vendemiairo  guns. 

M.  Bardoux,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, has  projected  a novel  institution,  which 
seems  to  be  destined  to  render  important  aid  to 
the  cause  of  technical  education.  It  is  a 
Museum  of  Pedagogy,  whereof  the  title  is 
infinitely  less  attractive  and  commendable  than 
the  purpose.  In  addition  to  the  collections  of 
educational  instruments,  books,  statistics,  &c., 
the  museum  will  bo  especially  strong  in  plans 
of  school- houses,  models  of  colleges,  and  schemes 
for  the  erection  of  economical  communal  classes. 

Whoever  has  finished  his  long  journey  from 
Calais  at  the  Place  Eoubaix  must  remember, 
with  a keen  recollection  of  the  wind,  or  rain,  or 
eon  that  there  tortured  him,  the  monster  court 
of  the  Gare  du  Nord.  The  roofing  in  of  this 
small  Sahara  is  just  being  completed.  The  area 
covered  is  2,500  mfetros.  Two  spaces  of  joists 
are  established,  each  of  a length  of  22  metres. 
The  joists  number  eight  for  each  space,  and  rest 
on  twenty -four  columns  of  really  extraoi'dinary 
lightness  and  elegance.  A middle  file  of  columns 
supports  half  the  weight  of  this  vast  frame- 
work, and  of  these  supports  there  are  only 
seven, — a fact  which  speaks  eloquently  as  to 
the  excellence  of  the  work.  The  entire  achieve- 
ment cost  320,000  fraucs, — a sum  which  most 
Paris  builders  consider  wonderfully  modest. 

Among  the  buildings  most  recently  opened  at 
the  Champs  de  Mars  are  the  pavilions  of  the 
Press  and  the  Shah.  The  first  is  a light  airy 
edifice  with  the  air  of  an  opera  comique  chilet, 
but  o.xcellently  disposed  and  fitted  within.  The 
Persian  potentate’s  pied  A terre  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  possessing  a crystal  roof  and 
appended  thereunto  a crystal  gaselier  of  gigantic 
proportions. 


INSTITUTION  OF  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 

Tuk  second  number  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  con- 
tains five  papers  which  were  read  at  the  Spring 
Meeting  of  the  Institution  in  April  last,  together 
with  full  reports  of  the  discussions  that  ensued. 
The  papers  road  were, — 1.  “ On  the  Appliances 
and  Operations  for  Raising  the  Wreck  Edith,  at 
Holyhead,”  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Kortright ; 2.  “On  a 
Floating  Dock  upon  an  improved  System,  at 
the  Victoria  Graving  Docks,”  by  Mr.  C.  Elwin; 

3.  “On  the  Cost  of  Working  different  descrip- 
tions of  Railway  Traffic,”  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Conder; 

4.  “On  Experiments  relative  to  Steam  Boilci’s,” 
by  Mr.  W.  Boyd ; aud  5.  “ On  the  Construction 
of  Vessels  to  resist  High  Internal  Pressure,”  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens.  Special  interest  attached 
to  the  first  discussion,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  losses  of  the  Vanguard  and  of  the 
Eurydice.  The  Edith  lay  in  only  36  ft.  of 
water,  at  low  spring  tide,  and  af  a distance  of 
only  40  chains  from  the  end  of  the  pier  at 
Holyhead.  She  was  in  the  fair -way  of 
shij)ping  entering  aud  leaving  the  old  harbour, 
so  that  it  would  bo  difficult  to  imagine 
conditions  in  which  the  process  of  lifting  would 
bo  at  once  more  desirable  and  more  likely 
to  be  accomplished  with  success.  Great  skill 
was  displayed  in  the  design  and  application  of 
the  method  employed,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  money.  And 
yet  it  took  eighteen  months  to  bring  the  wreck 
into  shallow  water,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
operation  was  equal  to  the  prime  cost  of  the 
vessel.  When  this  is  borne  in  mind  it  may  well 
be  considered  that  attempts  to  raise  the  Van- 
guard,  lying  in  120  ft.  of  water,  on  a soft  bottom, 
in  an  unsheltered  position,  far  from  the  land, 
“ could  only  result  in  failure,  and  the  probable 
loss  of  a large  sum  of  money.”  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  how  far  the  same  remark  is  inapplic- 
able in  the  case  of  the  Eurydice.  Of  Mr.  Gender’s 
paper  we  gave  some  account  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Price  Williams  remarked,  with 
regard  to  it, — “ One  result  of  this  interesting 
and  important  paper,  ho  hoped,  would  be,  that 
the  railway  administrators  might  be  induced  to 
afford  the  means  of  drawing  more  reliable  con- 
clusions as  to  the  cost  of  the  traffic.  He  was 
aware  that  some  railway  companies  held  it  was 
better  for  the  public  that  they  should  not  know 
the  cost  of  carrying  a passenger  and  carrying  a 
ton  of  goods.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintained 
it  was  essentially  their  interest,  as  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  public,  to  know  the  exact  facts, 
as  by  that  means  alone  would  the  public  be  able 


to  help  the  railway  authorities  themselves  in 
ecoDomisiug  iu  any  form  and  way.”  The  Presi- 
dent remarked  that  “ the  eagerness  with  which 
the  discussion  had  been  carried  on  showed  the 
great  interest  taken  in  this  matter  by  engineers, 
whatever  might  be  the  case  with  railway 
shareholders.”  The  papers  relating  to  steel 
boilers  and  to  resistance  to  pressure  are  of  a 
more  technical  nature,  dealing  as  they  do  with 
matters  of  great  importance.  The  volume  of 
Proceedings  is  a valuable  addition  to  tho  rapidly- 
increasing  library  of  the  English  engineers. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors 
was  held  at  Southport  on  Friday,  the  2tth  ult., 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Ashmead,  of  Bristol, 
when  there  was  a considerable  gathering  of 
engineers  and  surveyors  from  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  principal  subject  discussed  at  the  meeting 
was  the  main  outfall  sower  at  Southport, 
designed  by  Mr.  Mansergh,  C.E.,  which  is  just 
upon  the  point  of  completion.  A description  of 
the  sewer,  compiled  by  Mr.  Crabtree,  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  was  read.  The  writer,  after 
giving  an  account  of  the  growth  of  the  town, 
and  of  the  consequenbgreat  necessity  for  a system 
of  sewage,  minutely  described  all  tho  construc- 
tive features  of  the  sewage  works  in  detail,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  tho  total  length  of  tho 
sewers  is  9 miles  1,401  yards.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  flashing  of  the  sewers  wore 
described  as  boiug  of  the  most  perfect  character, 
and  it  was  explained  that  one  of  tho  sewers 
(that  in  Nevile-sbreet)  is  flushed  from  the  public 
baths,  which  have  one  bath  containing  65,840 
gallons,  two  of  50,000  gallons  each,  one  of 
55,228  gallons,  one  of  45,668  gallons,  one  of 
40,608  gallons,  two  of  28,000  gallons  each,  or  a 
total  of  332,000  gallons,  which  in  the  summer 
season  are  emptied  every  night,  and  in  winter 
twice  a week.  At  tho  conclusion  of  the  paper, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Morrow,  the  Assistant 
Borongh  Surveyor,  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion proceeded  to  visit  the  main  outfall  sewer, 
now  approaching  completion,  Mr.  Morrow 
accompanying  tho  party,  and  explaining  the 
details  of  the  different  objects  visited. 

On  the  return  of  tho  party  to  the  Town-hall 
Mr.  Ashmead  again  took  tho  chair,  and  invited 
discussion,  upon  which 

Mr.  Lemon,  of  Southampton,  the  past-presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  made  some  practical 
remarks  in  reference  to  tho  sewage  works  which 
they  had  just  inspected.  The  towu  appeared 
to  be  of  an  exceptionally  flat  gradient,  and  very 
special  means  seemed  to  have  been  devised  for 
preventing  any  deposit  in  tho  sowers.  Iu 
reference  to  the  flashing  arrangements,  ho 
thought  they  were  very  complete,  and  would 
have  the  desired  effect.  The  velocity  they  had 
seen  was  very  good,  but  he-  was  told  that  on 
ordinary  occasions  it  was  only  at  the  rate  of 
1 ft.  6 in.  per  second.  That  was  a very  low  fall, 
and  as  engineers  they  knew  that  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  tho  sewer  cleau.  Whether  the 
flushing  would  have  tho  desired  effect  or  not, 
time  alone  would  show.  Of  course  he  did  not 
wish  to  criticise  a scheme  which  had  been 
designed  by  such  an  able  engineer  as  Mr. 
Mansergh,  but  ho  was  rather  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  what  he  considered  reservoir  sewers. 
He  thought  it  was  far  better  to  have  a sewer 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  work  it  had  to  do. 
Here  sewage  was  provided  for  by  means  of 
reservoirs.  There  were  advantages  in  this 
system  over  the  reservoir  system  in  this  way, 
that  the  deposit  was  washed  down  by  the  sewers 
into  the  reservoir,  and  was  in  a position  where 
they  could  get  at  it  rapidly.  The  sewers  gene- 
rally appeared  to  be  of  broad  good  capacity, 
judging  from  the  size  of  the  town.  He  mnder- 
stood  the  population  was  about  32,000.  Of 
course  it  was  a district  which  increased  at  an 
enormous  rate,  and  he  should  like  to  know  what 
was  tho  prospective  population  provided  for 
under  the  drainage  scheme.  As  regarded  the 
ventilation  scheme,  be  agreed  with  the  principle 
of  having  direct  outlets  into  the  streets.  It 
was,  in  his  judgment,  the  best  mode  of  sewer 
ventilation. 

Mr.  Thorbum,  of  Birkenhead,  said  he  thought 
that  at  a place  like  Southport,  which  was  built 
on  sand,  and  where  there  was  a substratum  of 
sand,  it  required  very  special  arrangements  to 
provide  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  sewage, 


and  the  plans  seemed  to  have  been  designed 
with  very  great  care,  aud  appeared  to  have  been 
equally  well  worked  out. 

Mr.  Lemou  wished  to  know  if  any  observation 
had  been  taken  of  the  curreut  of  sewage  after 
its  discharge  from  the  outlet  ? He  asked  the 
question  because  it  was  only  tho  other  day  that 
he  had  been  instructed  by  the  Southampton 
corporation  to  prepare  a scheme  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  tho  sewage  of  tho  borough,  the  council 
not  being  satisfied  about  the  discharge  into  tho 
sea.  It  was  very  often  of  an  unsightly  appear- 
ance through  being  taken  out  by  the  tide  and 
washed  back  again.  In  these  days  of  sanitary 
science  they  were  expected  to  do  something 
better  than  discharge  the  sewage  into  tho  sea. 

Mr.  Morrow,  in  reply,  said  Mr.  Mansergh  had 
gone  carefully  into  those  matters,  but  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  result.  Mr.  Morrow  added 
that  their  sewage  scheme  was  computed  for  a 
population  double  that  of  the  town  at  present. 

After  some  further  discussion,  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS' 
SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  this  society  on  Thursday,  the 
30th  ult.,  a paper  was  read  on  “Tho  Design  aud 
Construction  of  the  Portishead  Docks,”  by  Mr. 
M.  Curry,  jun.,  A.K.C.  Lend.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 

The  author  described  and  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  coloui'ed  wall-diagrams  aud  photo- 
graphs — (1)  The  site  and  general  design  of  the 
works,  which,  being  on  the  site  of  the  Portishead 
Pill,  or  estuary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  and 
on  tho  Bristol  Channel,  will  afford  for  Bristol 
further  accommodation  for  its  ocean  steam- 
traffic.  The  velocities  of  the  tides,  the  great 
range,  48  ft.  at  high  springs,  with  rapid  rise, 
12  ft.  per  hour,  and  the  tendency  to  silt,  &c., 
were  described  j and  the  nature  of  the  site,  a 
deposit  of  soft  mud  on  the  red  marl  with  now 
red  sandstone,  and  to  which  the  foundations 
were  carried.  Tho  jetty,  with  the  outer  quay- 
wall,  forms  a guiding  pier  of  970  ft.  to  the 
entrance.  Tho  lock  is  566  ft.  total  length,  66  ft. 
wide,  and  41  ft.  deep,  to  accommodate  a ship 
450  ft.  by  65  ft.  beam.  There  are  two  pairs  of 
wrought-iron  gates  having  single  skins,  and 
which  weigh  but  72  tons  per  leaf ; also 
a floating  caisson.  The  dock,  1,800  ft.  by  400  ft. 
wide  in  bottom,  has  an  area  of  twenty  acres, 
besides  a timber-pond  of  fifteen  acres,  with  a 
quay-wall  along  tho  railway  wharf,  and  formed 
to  a slope  on  the  opposite  side.  (2)  The  mode 
of  construction.  The  cofferdam,  530  ft.  long, 
with  puddle-chamber,  7 ft.  wide,  and  piles  55  ft. 
long,  was  carried  across  the  mouth  of  tho 
estuary,  but  on  the  eve  of  completion  failed, 
from  the  unstable  nature  of  the  mud  bottom. 
The  masonry  entrance  with  outer  return  wall 
was  then  completed  by  tidal  work, — a balf-tido 
timber  trench  being  driven  through  the  mud, 
with  a staging  for  wagon  and  crane  i'oads,  and 
by  a temporary  dam  of  iron  lattice  girders  with 
outside  planking,  the  water  was  effectually  shut 
out,  enabling  the  rest  of  the  works  to  be  con- 
structed  free  from  tidal  interference.  In  the 
lock  the  masonry  along  one  wall  was  first  got 
in  and  used  as  a buttress  for  strutting  the  trench 
of  the  opposite  wall  and  the  moving  bank 
behind  it,  the  invert  being  formed  last  of  all. 
Tho  deck  was  excavated  by  hand  labour,  and 
the  material  removed  to  the  quay  banks  by 
locomotives,  winding  iuclmes,  and  swing  roads, 
the  bottom  being  too  soft  to  allow  the  use  of 
mechanical  excavators,  excepting  the  chain 
pump  and  an  elevator  used  for  the  slurry.  The 
author,  who  as  contractor’s  resident  engineer, 
bad  set  out  tne  works,  concluded  the  paper 
with  (3)  a sketch  of  the  development  of  the 
Port  of  Bristol,  showing  the  necessity  for  the 
new  docks. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs.  A.  C. 
Pain,  Howard,  Street,  Love,  and  the  President, 
took  part,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  for  his  very 
valuable  and  interesting  paper. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday, 
June  13. 


CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE. 

Sir, — Say  a word  for  a lightning  conductor. 
Ditto  to  pick  in  the  hieroglyphics  with  gold  or 
blue.  Ditto  as  to  the  back  slums  behind  the 
Embankment  gardens,  opposite.  The  gardens 
serve  as  a “dickey”  to  a dilapidated  shirt. 

R.  T. 
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ON  SOME  OP  THE  LIABILITIES 
OF  URBAN  AUTHORITIES  IN  TEE 
EXECUTION  OF  WORKS. 

There  are  very  few  Acts  of  Parliament  passed 
I of  any  importance  wliich  Lave  not  sooner  or 
I later  to  bo  explained  by  the  courts  of  law.  The 
' Public  Health  Act  of  1875  forms  no  exception 
: to  this  rule.  The  point  in  regard  to  it  upon 
I which  wo  intend  to  offer  a few  remarks  is  one 
I of  a good  deal  of  practical  importance,  and  is 
I worth  the  attention  both  of  Urban  Authorities 
I and  the  owners  of  property. 

' The  principle  involved  relates  to  the  extent  of 
I the  authority  of  Urban  Authorities  for  what 
' may  be  termed  voluntary  works, — that  is  to  say, 

: works  which  they  tliemsolves  arc  not  bound  to 
I execute.  Of  course,  no  Urban  Authority  is  liable 
I to  ju'occodingB  of  any  kind,  legal  or  not,  fur  not 
undertaking  works  in  regard  to  the  execution 
of  which  no  duty  is  cast  upon  it,  but  there 
is  a difference  between  the  primary  liability  to 
undertake  works,  and  the  undertaking  of  works 
voluntarily,  and  the  liability  towards  third 
parties  wliich  arises  in  consequence  of  and 
during  tho  performance  of  such  work. 

Now  the  principle  which,  shortly  stated,  seems 
to  be  applicable  to  this  class  of  facts,  is  that 
when  au  Urban  Authority  voluntarily  under- 
takes woi’k  connected  with  its  sanitary  duties 
it  is  liable  for  any  consequences  which  may 
result  from  such  work.  If,  on  tho  other  hand, 
tho  work  be  such  as  is  outside  tho  scope  of  its 
duties,  and  the  undertaking  of  which  is,  accord- 
ingly,— to  use  the  technical  term, — ultra  vires, 
beyond  its  authority  or  power,  then  they  are 
not  as  a corporate  body  liable  for  the  conse- 
quences which  result  from  such  work.  This 
proposition  may  be  illustrated,  and  its  practical 
application  and  importance  shown,  by  certain 
facts  which  have  recently  atl’urded  ground  for 
legal  argument  and  for  judicial  decision.  The 
case  itself  is  that  of  Hall  and  Others  v.  The 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Batley  (17  Law  Journal 
Reports,  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  p.  118).  The 
circumstances,  sliortly  stated,  were  these  : in 
May,  1876,  the  Urban  Authority,  that  is  to  say 
the  defendants,  constructed  a sewer  in  Wel- 
lington-street,  in  Batley.  Passing  over  some 
intermediate  facts  of  no  importance,  the  time 
arrived  when  it  became  necessary  for  a new 
drain  to  be  made  from  the  mill  of  the  plain- 
tills,  either  to  a cesspool,  since  tho  mill  was 
more  than  100  yards  distant  from  the  main 
sewer,  or  into  this  main  sewer  itself.  That 
would  bo  under  the  provisions  of  Section  23  of 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875;  and  under  the 
same  section,  after  the  notice  had  been  given  to 
tho  owner  of  the  premises  that  such  work  was 
required,  if  he  did  not  take  it  in  hand  then  tho 
Urban  Authority  would  do  it,  aud  charge  tho 
cost  to  the  owner. 

Accordingly  tho  plaintiffs  were  quite  willing 
that  the  work  in  question  should  be  done,  but 
instead  of  doing  it  themselves  they  requested 
that  it  should  bo  done  by  the  Urban  Authority,  or 
rather  by  its  workpeople,  and  that  the  Authority 
should  be  paid  a proper  sum  by  the  plaintiffs. 
In  fact,  the  Urban  Authority  was  placed  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  regarded  the  work 
as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  contractor,  between 
whom  and  the  owner  of  the  premises  an  agree- 
ment to  do  certain  work  had  been  made.  The 
workmen  of  the  Urban  Authority  accordingly 
set  to  work,  and  during  its  progress  had  to  dig 
a trench  for  tho  drain  under  the  paved  footway. 
This  trench  was  dug  close  to  and  considerably 
deeper  than  the  foundation  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
building.  Moreover,  it  was  done  all  at  once, 
without  underpinning,  and  without  merely  open- 
ing it  as  the  work  proceeded.  The  very  natural 
consequence  of  this  clumsy  manner  of  proceed- 
ing was  that  part  of  the  mill  subsided,  and  a 
good  deal  of  damage  ensued.  Nor  is  it  wonder- 
ful that  there  was  yet  a further  consequence, 
namely,  an  action  by  Messrs.  Hall  & Co.  against 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

The  case  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiffs,  upon  the  grounds  which  wo  have 
already  mentioned  as  the  guiding  principle  in 
such  cases.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  Urban 
Authority  had  entered,  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Justice  Lush,  “ into  a contract  to  build  a house, 
or  .a  wall,  or  to  do  any  other  work  unconnected 
with  its  functions  as  a sanitary  body,”  then 
it  would  not  have  been  liable  for  this  damage. 
It  may  be  asked,  was  the  Urban  Authority 
well  advised  in  undertaking  this  work  at  all? 
As  it  seems  to  us,  it  was  most  reasonable  that  the 
mill-owners  should  request  the  Authority  to  per- 
form it,  and  most  proper  that  it  should  accept  the 


offer.  The  Act  requires  that  the  work  shall  be 
one  by  one  party  or  the  other,  and  surely  the 
ovraer  may  waive  the  option  given  him  by  tho 
Act,  if  he  pleases,  and  agree  with  the  Urban 
Authority  that  the  needed  work  shall  be  made 
by  it.  For  it  is  precisely  the  work  which 
it  is  required  to  do  in  tho  event  of  the 
owner  declining  it  himself ; its  workmen  are 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  drainage  existing 
in  the  locality,  and  with  the  character  of  the 
locality  itself,  and  should  bo  the  most  competent 
and  the  most  proper  persons  to  undertake  the 
work.  The  moral,  tlierofore,  of  this  case  seems 
to  be,  in  addition  to  the  principle  which  it  unfolds, 
that  Urban  Authorities  should  be  careful  to  have 
experienced  and  prudent  workmen.  Large 
powers  are  being  coutiunally  given  over  to 
public  bodies,  and  it  is  most  important  that  no 
opportunity  should  bo  lost  of  pointing  out  how 
frequently  the  necessity  is  shown  of  careful 
superintendence  of  those  who  perform  pnblic 
works.  There  is  a greater  tendency  to  careless- 
ness in  those  who  work  for  public  bodies  than 
for  private  persons,  and  it  is  most  important 
that  they  should  be  kept  strictly  to  their  duty, 
lu  that  light,  therefore,  the  examples  we  have 
given  may  be  useful,  as  well  as  exemplifying  the 
working  of  a part  of  tho  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875. 


A YEAR’S  WORK  AT  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  those  who  merely 
visit  the  British  Museum  for  tho  purpose  of 
study  in  the  gigantic  reading-room,  or  to  inspect 
tho  curiosities  collected  in  some  one  department, 
to  grasp  tho  unique  and  magniheent  chaiacter 
of  the  Museum  as  a whole.  Tho  treasures  of 
every  sort  of  literature,  of  art,  and  of  natural 
history  are  really  prodigious  ; but  a glance  at 
some  parts  of  a single  year’s  work  (i.e.,  from 
March,  1877,  to  March,  1878)  will  make  its  special 
eliaracter  more  clearly  visible.  But  though  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  present  a very  systematic 
view  of  such  a w^lanfje  of  matters  as  is  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  still  even  to  touch  partially 
ou  this  subject  cannot  fail  to  interest  many  of 
our  readers. 

To  take  for  onr  first  example  tho  Department 
of  maps,  charts,  plans,  and  topographical 
drawings.  Here,  to  take  only  one  portion  of  the 
year’s  work,  230  atlases  and  2,759  maps  have 
been  obtained,  and  eight  volumes  and  593  maps 
and  drawings  have  been  presented.  Many  of 
these  are  not  of  a kind  which  would  have  a more 
than  merely  curious  interest  for  the  readers  of 
tho  Buiklcr,  but  some  among  them  are  of  a 
highly  attractive  character.  For  example, 
the  Rev.  Precentor  and  Prebendary  Walcott 
presented  226  drawings,  views,  ground-plans, 
aud  engravings  of  churches,  castles,  and  abbeys 
iu  England  and  Wales.  Then,  again,  there  are 
twenty -four  plans  of  British  earthworks,  quite 
a unique  collection ; and  thou  wc  have  a most 
curious  map  of  the  Tagus,  with  a plan  of  Lisbon, 
showing  the  embarkation  of  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  which  was  presented  by  the  late  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell,  and  which  was  taken 
from  the  unique  etching  in  the  print-room  bv 
Dirk  Stoop.  But,  as  we  Lave  said,  the.so  are 
merely  examples  of  innumerable  new  acquisi- 
tions.  To  turn  next  to  the  department  of 
Oriental  antiquities,  we  need  not  dwell  on  the 
various  arraugements  of  what  the  Museum 
already  possessed,  but  may  go  at  onco  to  some 
of  the  239  new  acquisitions.  Of  these,  among 
the  most  noticeable  is  the  ivory  torso  of  a small 
figure  of  Apln-odite  from  Thebes,  a terra-cotta 
figure  of  Horns  borne  iu  a chair  by  two  priests, 
the  latter  of  the  Roman  period,  to  which  tho 
following  also  belong : a bust  of  Isis,  of  large 
proportions,  and  a very  carious  lamp  iu  the 
shape  of  a horse.  Then,  again,  there  are  a collec- 
tion of  objects  from  Van,  presented  by  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  inclnding  such  interesting  things  as  a 
plate  representing  the  walls  of  a city,  and  a 
terra-cotta  figure  of  tho  goddess  Neith  in  Phoe- 
nician archaic  style.  When  we  reach  the  Depart 
ment  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  chooso  examples  from  among  the  thirty- 
three  new  objects.  There  are,  however,  to  take 
the  two  first,  a plaster  cast  from  a fragment  of 
tho  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  formerly  at  Cataio, 
and  now  tho  property  of  the  Archduke  Carl 
Ludwig,  of  Austria  j and  secondly,  a marble 
slab,  from  a Roman  arch  at  Salonica,  with  a 
Greek  inscription  containing  the  word  poll- 
tarchos,  which  was  tho  title  of  a magistrate  at 
Salonica. 

Passing  on  to  the  Department  of  Prints  and 


Drawings,  we  come  upon  a largo  number  of 
objects  which  have  been  acquired  during  the 
past  year.  Indeed,  no  fewer  than  10,374  acquisi- 
tions have  been  made,  and  the  fact  that  of  these 
2,411  examples  have  been  presented,  says  a 
good  deal  for  the  generosity  of  individuals.  For 
there  is  no  veiy  great  generosity  shown  by  a 
man  who  bequeaths  some  precious  object  at  bis 
death,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of  solf-denial 
shown  by  the  person  who,  during  his  life-time, 
presents  some  mneh-prized  relic  to  the  nation. 
For  every  one  knows  that  collectors  have  a cer- 
tain pride  in  being  able  to  point  out  to  their 
friends  such  and  such  unique  and  valuable 
object.  But  when  this  object  is  labelled  among 
thousands  of  others  with  tho  name  of  the  donor, 
it  is  lost  in  the  mnltitudo  which  surrounds  it. 
Probably  the  most  interesting  of  the  now  objects 
iu  this  department,  and  we  should  say,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  curious,  is  the  highly-important 
collection  of  drawings,  1,417  in  number,  illus- 
trating the  manners  and  customs  of  tho  Chineso 
at  the  present  day,  their  trades  and  shops,  cere- 
monies, scenes  in  domestic  life,  modes  of  pnnish- 
ment,  views  of  buildings,  landscapes,  and  other 
subjects.  All  these  are  by  native  Chinese  artists, 
some  being  very  highly  finished  in  water-colonrs, 
the  rest  drawn  with  the  pen  in  outline.  Added 
to  these  are  eight  small  Chinese  sketch-books. 
So  that  we  have  here  not  only  a pictorial 
description  of  Chinese  life  and  manners,  but 
also  specimens  of  Chinese  art,  which  would  of 
themselves  be  valuable.  For  this  unrivalled 
collection  the  nation  is  indebted  to  Miss  Reeves. 
Then,  again,  among  the  engravings  wo  find  a 
sequence  of  twenty  small  prints  engraved  in  the 
“ maiiiere  cribUe,”  and  coloured,  illustrating  the 
Ten  Commandmeuts ; and,  more  curious  still, 
the  consequences  attending  the  transgression  of 
them.  Rhymed  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  German 
accompany  the  designs,  tho  German  text  being 
in  the  Swabian  dialect.  Tho  place  of  their  pro- 
duction was  probably  tho  district  lying  between 
Basle  and  Strasburg,  and  tho  date  is  spoken  of 
as  probably  tho  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  set  is,  however,  unique,  as  far  as  is 
yet  known,  and  has  not  been  hitherto  described 
by  any  bibliographer  or  art-historiau.  Next 
there  is  the  Great  View  of  Cologne  by  Wenzel 
Hollar,  engraved  on  four  plates,  presenting  a 
view  of  the  whole  extent  of  Cologne  and  Deutz, 
with  their  fortifications.  Of  the  first  edition 
there  are  only  two  other  copies  extant, — one  at 
Cologne  itself,  the  other  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna.  These  few  exampleswill,  we  are  aware, 
give  but  a poor  idea  of  the  labour  which  is  going 
on  in  cataloguing  aud  arranging  old  and  new 
works  at  tho  British  Museum ; but  they  show  to 
some  extent,  at  any  rate,  how  new  treasures  are 
annually  and  continually  flowing  into  our  great 
national  museum,  and  how  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  from  the  distant  East,  and  from  the 
humble  villages  of  England,  new  specimens  of 
the  works  of  Nature  or  of  the  ingenuity  of  man 
are  being  added  to  what  is  in  itself  a history  of 
the  world. 


A ROOM  FROM  JAPAN. 

With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Dresser,  the  Governor  of 
Kioto,  and  a master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  appears 
to  take  the  place  in  Japan  of  a district  surveyor, 
Mr.  Streeter,  the  jeweller,  of  Now  Bund-street, 
obtained  and  has  fitted  up  a Japanese  room  of  high 
character,  in  which  all  the  necessary  points  of 
etiquette  have  been  attended  to.  For  example, 
in  all  the  good  houses  of  Japan,  a niche  is 
arranged  in  one  room  in  which  the  Mikado 
would  sit  if  ever  ho  entered  that  house.  As  the 
god-incamate  of  the  Shinto  Church,  the  Mikado 
could  not  sit  iu  that  nicho  unless  the  post  which 
forms  its  boundary  at  one  side  was  of  unplaned 
wood,  the  walls  of  this  niche  undecorated,  and 
the  roof  formed  of  one  piece  of  wood.  ” The 
master  of  etiquette  arranges  the  parts  of  the 
dwelling  so  as  to  suit  this  aud  other  purposes.” 
The  room  is  low  and  small,  and  of  unpaiuted 
wood,  planed  to  such  a degree  of  perfection  that 
sand-paper  might  be  suspected  if  it  wore  not 
positively  stated  to  the  contrary,  and  put 
together  without  nails.  The  workmanship 
throughout  is,  in  fact,  wonderfully  good,  and  wo 
advise  some  of  our  young  joiners  who  intend  to 
elevate  their  trade  to  go  and  look  at  it,  as  well 
as  some  of  our  richer  readers,  who  might  like 
to  buy  it.  Could  its  fellow  be  equally  well 
made  iu  Euglimd  ? Wo  doubt  it.  But  we  have 
no  doubt  when  wo  ask  the  same  question  in 
respect  of  a silver  tea-service,  oxidised  and 
ornamented  with  gold  and  enamels,  to  be  seen 
at  the  same  establishment,  for  we  know  very 
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well  that  the  answer  must  be  iu  the  negative. 
Is  not  this  a shameful  fact,  and  ought  we  not 
all  to  feel  ashamed  of  ourselves? 


THE  OLD  KENSINGTON  WORKHOUSE 
AND  SPECULATIVE  BUILDING. 

Some  time  ago  the  combined  vestries  of 
St.  Margaret’s  and  St.  John’s,  Westminster, 
agreed  to  sell  the  old  workhouse  at  Kensington, 
but  at  a meeting  of  the  vestries  last  week,  tho 
question  of  disposing  of  the  building  again  came 
up  for  discussion  on  a recommendation  from  the 
parish  property  committee  to  the  following 
effect : — That  having  regard  to  tho  large  amount 
of  speculative  building  in  progress  in  the  im- 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  the  workhouse  pro- 
perty, in  Marloes-roacl,  Kensington,  belonging 
to  these  parishes,  and  also  having  regard  to 
a heavy  failure  in  the  building  trade,  they 
recommend  that  it  be  ascertained  whether  the 
Kensington  and  Chelsea  School  District  are  still 
open  to  treat  for  taking  tho  premises  for  two 
years  certain.  It  appeared  from  a statement 
by  Mr.  Aston  that  the  Kensington  School 
authorities  did  not  wish  to  take  tho  property, 
but  that  the  Chelsoa  managers  desired  to  securo 
it.  He  said  that  tho  managers  were  not  likely 
to  give  the  enormons  sum  of  2,5001.  yearly  for 
the  place  (which  was  asked),  but  probably  they 
might  hold  to  their  former  proposition  of  a 
rental  of  1,8001. ; and  ho  moved  that  the 
previous  resolution  of  tho  vestry,  agreeing  to 
soil  the  pro])erty  forthwith,  be  rescinded,  and 
that  the  building  be  let  to  the  Kensington  and 
Chelsea  School  authorities  for  two  years  and  a 
quarter,  at  a yearly  rental  of  1,8001.  Several 
members  opposed  the  proposal,  and  advocated 
an  immediate  sale  of  the  building,  Mr.  Harris 
observing  that  21,0001.  had  been  offered  fur  the 
property,  whilst  Mr.  Horn,  in  urging  a sale, 
said  ho  had  no  doubt  the  property  would  realise 
50,0001.  or  60,0001.,  Mr.  Aston,  however,  con- 
tended that  as  the  land  was  freehold,  the  delay 
would  cause  no  loss  whatever,  and  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  he  had  mentioned  they 
could  sell  it  to  better  advantage  than  at  present. 
The  proposal  to  let  tho  building  was  adopted. 


ELECTION  OF  FOUR  DISTRICT 
SURVEYORS. 

As  most  of  our  readers  will  know,  Mr.  Henry 
Baker,  “ tho  father  of  the  District  Surveyors,” 
recently  died.*  He  had  held  the  appointment 
of  District  Surveyor  for  St.  Pancras  for  the  re- 
markable period  of  fifty-three  years.  During 
that  time,  the  district,  like  all  our  suburbs,  has 
wonderfully  changed  by  the  spread  of  our  “ pro- 
vince of  bricks  and  mortar”  over  wbat  wore 
once  gi-een  glades  and  pleasant  pastures,  and  on 
Mr.  Baker’s  death  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  decided  to  cut  up  the  district  into  throe 
parts,  east,  west,  and  north.  To  fill  up  the 
vacancies  thus  created  (as  well  as  a fourth, 
caused  by  the  resignation  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Good  of 
the  District  Surveyorship  of  All  Saints,  Poplar 
and  St.  Mary’s,  Stratford,! — which  he  had  held 
for  a great  number  of  years),  was  one  of  tho 
first  items  of  business  on  the  a<jenda  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  Friday,  the 
7th  inst. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  election,  Mr.  George 
Vulliamy,  the  Superintending  Architect,  sub- 
mitted a report  relative  to  tho  remuneration  of 
tho  district  surveyor  ad  interim  of  St.  Pancras, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Sibley,  who  was  appointed  to  that 
position  on  the  3rd  of  May.  Mr.  Vulliamy 
stated  that  tho  average  annual  amount  of  fees 
received  iu  the  district  during  the  three  years 
ending  with  1877  was  9J6i.  Tho  estimated  pro- 
portion of  that  amount,  which  was  due  to  Mr. 
Sibley  during  the  time  he  had  acted  as  interim 
surveyor,  was  811.  As  the  district  was  to  be 
divided  into  three  portions,  and  as  the  fees  for 
work  done  by  Mr.  Sibley  had  not  been  collected 
by  him,  Mr.  Vulliamy  recommended  that,  in 
consideration  of  Mr.  Sibley  surrendering  his 
claim  to  the  fees  in  favour  of  the  surveyors  to 
be  elected,  each  of  the  successful  applicants  fur 
the  three  districts  of  St.  Pancras  be  asked  to 
pay  tho  sum  of  271.  to  Mr.  Sibloy  for  services 
I’eudered  by  him. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and, 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Selway  (acting  for  Mr. 

* For  a brief  memoir,  see  Guilder,  p.  451,  ante. 

+ southern  portion  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Strat- 
lord-le-Bow,  has,  by  resolution  of  tho  Board,  been  added 
to  the  district  of  Bethnal-green  East,  of  ivhich  Mr.  Thomas 
BlashiU  IS  Surreyor. 
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Furniss,  the  Chairman  of  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee), it  was  resolved  : — 

“ That  tlio  number  of  candidates  iu  each  case  be  reduced 
by  one  vote  to  six ; that  the  names  be  then  put  to  the  vote 
teriafim,  and  that  tho  candidate  having  tho  least  number  of 
votes  be  struck  off  at  each  voting. 

That  the  appointment  of  District  Surveyors  do  continue 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  and  be  subject  to  the 
condition  that  they  shall  make  no  claim  for  compensation 
in  case  a diminution  of  income  shall  at  any  time  hereafter 
arise  from  any  reduction  or  alteration  of  fees  by  the  Board, 
or  from  any  change  of  system  which  may  be  adopted, 
cither  84  to  the  office,  its  duties  or  emoluments,  or  from 
anv  division,  reduction,  or  re-adjustment  of  districts. 

that  the  appointment  of  District  Survevors  be  subject 
to  tho  condition  that  they  shall  furnish  tho  Board  with 
information  of  those  eases  in  their  distriets  in  which  the 
orders  of  the  Board,  or  the  requirements  of  the  Local 
Management  Amendment  Act,  1S62,  with  regard  to  the 
width  or  entrances  of  streets,  or  to  any  building,  structure, 
or  erection,  or  projection  therein,  beyond  the  general  line 
of  buildings,  are  not  complied  with,  and  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  limitations  contained  in  the  Buililing  Act  as  to 
tho  cubical  couteuts  of  buildings  arc  exceeded. 

That  the  District  Surveyors  to  be  appointed  this  day  be 
required  to  keep  their  district  offices  open  daily  from 
ten  a.ra.  until  four  p.m. 

That  iu  the  event  of  a candidate  who  already  holds  a 
similar  po.sition  being  elected  to  either  of  tho  vacancies, 
be  be  required  to  resign  his  previous  appointment.” 

Tho  following  is  a list  of  the  whole  of  the 
candidates  for  each  of  the  four  surveyorshipa  : — 
Aitchison,  G.*t;  Allom,  A,;  Badock,  J.  B.j  Baker, 
W.  A.  t:  Bell,  11.  B.  ; Bovill,  A.;  Bromilow,  J.  t ; 
Brooks,  C.  W.  5 Burden,  U,  H.  ; Carritt,  E.  ; Clarkson,  J. ; 
Coiider,  A.  ; Dale,  D.  R. ; Edmeston,  J.  S.;  Ferguson, 
J.  M, ; Grose,  V.  J. ; Hammond,  F, ; Karslakc,  L, ; 
Large,  W.  A. ; Leonard,  W,  C, ; Luvegrove,  II. ; McDonell, 
G. ; Jiash,  W.  H.;  Notley,  F.  C.  ; Favne,  A.;  QuiJfcr, 
J.  8.;  Stone,  F. ; Stone,  1’.;  Street,  E.t;  Tasker,  AV.  j 
Todd,  F. ; Turner,  J.  G.  ; Turner,  S.f;  Walleu,  F,  ; 
AVilliaras,  T. ; Willis,  T.  ^Y. ; Young,  J. 

Proceediug  iu  accordance  with  tho  foregoing 
resolutions,  the  preliminary  voting  was  taken  in 
each  case,  to  reduce  tlie  candidates  to  six.  Wo 
have  not  space  to  give  the  numbers  recorded  for 
each  candidate  in  the  preliminary  votings.  The 
subsequent  voting  in  tlto  case  of  each  district 
was  as  follows: — 

St.  Pancras  West. 

Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth  Final 
A'ote.  Vote.  Vole.  Vole.  A'ote. 


Bovill 25  21 ' 22j'  2o'  16 

Clarkson 23  23  13  — 

Grose  31  23  — — 

Payne It)  16  — — — 

Wallen  33  32  2:)  32  2!l 

AVillis 16  — — — 


Mr.  Walleu  was  therefore  elected. 

St.  Pancras  North. 

Second  Third  Fcnirth  Fifth  Final 


Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  A'ote. 

Aitvhiaon  lu  17  11  _ _ 

Bo\ill  27  23  2!)  27  23 

Clarkson 25  21  22  17  — 

Grose  30  10  16  21  16 

Hammond 10  — — — — 

AVillis i>)  10  _ _ _ 


Mr.  Bovill  was  thus  tho  successful  candidate. 


St.  Pancras  East. 

Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth 

A ate. 

A'ote. 

A^ote.  A'ote. 

Aitchison .. 

23 

Clarkson  .. 

27 

26  23 

Jiilmcston,. 

12 

— 

_ 

Groso  

28 

• 2.5  23 

Favne  

18 

■\Vlllis  

12 

— 

Mr.  Grose  was  therefore  successful. 

All  Saints',  Poplar. 

Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth 

A ote. 

A' ate. 

Vote.  Vote. 

Allom  

15 

14  ~ 

Carritt  

11 

_ 



Clarkson  ... 

3.5 

31 

37  33 

Pavno  

21 

19 

Williams  .. 

11 



AA  illis  

20 

23  18 

12 

The  successful  candidate  in  this  case  was 
Mr.  Clarkson,  who,  like  the  other  ” lucky  ones,” 
thanked  the  Board  for  his  election  and  promised 
to  serve  them  well. 


THE  NEW  PUBLIC  RECREATION-GROUND 
FOR  LEWISHAM. 

The  public  recreation-ground  at  Sydenham, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  within  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Lewisham  Board  of  Works,  which 
was  formally  opened  the  other  day  by  the  Earl  of 
Dartmouth,  is  17^  acres  in  extent,  lias  cost 
about  10,0001.,  although  not  yet  quite  com- 
pleted. The  land  alone  cost  8,5001.,  towards 
which  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  con- 
tributed one-half;  and  the  trustees  of  tho 
Lewisham  Charities  1,0001. ; the  inhabitauts  of 
the  Lewisham  district,  including  Sydenham  and 
Forest  Hill,  contributing  the  remaining  por- 

* District  Surveyor  for  AVoolffk'h. 

t Not  candidates  for  All  Saints',  Poplar. 

J On  a vote  os  to  which  of  these  names  should  be  re- 
tained for  the  fifth  vote,  tho  numbers  were ; — Bovill,  22: 
Grose,  19. 
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tion.  Under  tho  Act  of  Parliament  obtained 
last  year,  which  sanctioned  the  purchase  of 
the  land  and  the  laying-out  of  the  ground, 
the  Lewisham  District  Board  of  Works  are 
bound  to  maintain  the  ground  as  a place  of 
recreation  for  ever,  and  to  keep  it  in  a good 
state  of  repair.  Tho  ground,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a handsome  resort,  is  situated 
just  below  the  Sydenham  Railway  Station,  and 
contains  some  fine  old  oak  timber.  A portion 
of  it,  comprising  five  acres,  has  been  levelled 
for  cricket  and  other  sports;  and  one  point  in 
the  cricket-ground  is  that  it  is  almost  square, 
and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  fine  old  oaks, 
beneath  which  seats  have  been  fixed,  where  tho 
visitors  will  be  able  to  sit  and  watcb  the  sports. 
The  ground  lias  been  planted  with  shrubs,  and 
serpentine  and  other  walks  have  likewise  been 
constructed.  Sir  James  Hogg,  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  was  present  on 
the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  tho  grounds,  and 
during  the  proceedings  ho  remarked  that  the 
Board  had  been  able,  during  a few  years,  to 
keep  for  the  people  at  large  not  less  than  1,300 
acres  of  open  spaces,  and  they  hoped  to  be  able 
to  get  300  or  400  more  during  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament.  Ho  was  glad  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Sydenham  and  the  district  had 
not  waited  until  the  beautiful  ground  they  were 
standing  upon  had  been  filled  up  with  bricks 
and  mortar,  but  had  looked  before  them  and 
secured  it. 


THE  LEGAL  ASPECT  OP  CONTINUOUS 
WORK  FOR  WORKMEN. 

In  an  appeal  case,  Marsh  v.  Bagnall,  argued 
in  the  E.xchequer  Division  of  tho  High  Court 
of  Justice  before  Chief  Baron  Kelly  and  Mr. 
Justice  Havvkius,  tho  moot  point  as  to  em- 
ployers being  compelled  to  find  continuous 
work  was  decided. 

lb  was  first  tried  as  a test  case  iu  the  Gates- 
head County  Court.  The  plaintiff,  Marsh,  claimed 
21.  for  wages  which  he  alleged  to  be  duo  to 
him  in  respect  of  twelve  working-days,  under 
a notice  to  leave,  when  the  defendant  neglected 
and  refused  to  provide  him  with  continuous 
work. 

The  defendant  contended  that  four  days’  work 
actually  provided  was  a reasonable  amount  of 
work  to  find  under  tho  then  existing  circum- 
stances, and  that  employers  were  not  bound  to 
provide  more  than  reasonable  work ; that  more 
work  was  not  provided,  and  that,  plaintiff  and 
others  were  refused  permission  to  leave  during 
the  cnrrency  of  their  notice,  iu  the  expectation 
of  their  services  being  fully  required. 

The  judge  of  the  county  court  held, — “That 
under  tho  contract  of  hiring  tho  obligation  on 
tho  part  of  the  defendant  was  to  find  work  for 
the  plaintiff  when  work  was  to  Land;  and  ho 
could  make  no  distinction  between  the  period 
when  tho  plaintiff  was  serving  tho  defendant 
under  his  contract  aud  that  when  he  was  under 
his  notice  to  leave,”  and  directed  judgment  for 
the  defendant  to  be  entered. 

Against  this  decision  the  plaintiff  appealed  by 
a special  case.  The  Court  upheld  the  decision 
of  tho  county  court  judge,  and  dismissed  tho 
appeal. 


THE  SOUTH  LONDON  MUSEUM  PROJECT 
AND  THE  SURREY  GARDENS 
MUSIC-HALL. 

Although  the  efforts  which  have  on  more 
than  one  occasion  been  made  to  establish  a 
museum  iu  South  London  have  hitherto  been 
attended  with  failure,  there  is  a probability  that 
the  laying  out  of  the  Surrey  Gardens  Estate  for 
building  purposes,  which  is  now  in  progress, 
will  be  accompanied  by  the  carrying  out  of  the 
first-named  object,  and  that  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  Thames  a museum  and  gallery  will 
shortly  be  established.  As  is  well  known,  the 
large  music-hall  and  theatre  form  a promiuont 
feature  iu  connexion  vyith  tho  gardens  now 
undergoing  conversion.  We  believe  it  was 
originally  the  intention  of  the  freeholders, 
Messrs.  Sutton  aud  Dudley,  to  take  down  the 
structure  iu  clearing  tho  ground  for  general 
building  purposes.  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
resolve  is  not  now  intended  to  be  carried  out,  and 
that  the  freeholders  have  voluntarily  made  an 
offer  to  convert  tho  music-hall  and  theatre 
into  a museum  and  library,  together  with  picture 
and  other  galleries,  for  the  generel  benefit  and 
instruction  of  the  residents  in  South  London. 
The  proposal  is  accompanied  with  what  seems 
to  be  a very  liberal  offer,  iu  addition  to  the  con- 
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version  of  tie  structure.  In  the  eveot  of 
committee  of  responsible  gentlemen  being  wil- 
ling to  undertake  the  working  of  the  proposed 
institution,  the  owners  will  grant  a free  use  of 
tho  buildings  when  converted,  at  the  nominal 
rent  of  51.  per  annum  for  three  years,  to  bo 
renewed  at  the  end  of  that  time  for  another 
three  years,  should  the  project  succeed,  and 
after  that  period  to  grant  a lease  of  ninety  years 
on  tho  same  terms.  The  freeholders  hariug 
communicated  their  proposal  to  a number  of 
gentlemen  in  the  locality  interested  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  an  iustitution  in  this  part  of 
the  metropolis,  a meeting  has  been  held  at 
which  there  was  an  interesting  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  schools  of  art,  museums,  and  free 
libraries;  and  ultimately  it  was  resolved  to 
convene  another  meeting  of  a more  public  aud 
general  character  in  order  to  make  the  proposal 
fully  known.  This  meeting  is  immediately  to 
bo  hold,  when  it  is  expected  that  several  gentle- 
men of  influence  interested  in  literature  and 
Bcienco  will  attend  and  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. It  is  confidently  expected  that  with  such 
au  exceptionally  advautageous  offer  the  project 
will  be  wai'nily  taken  up  and  adopted,  aud  that 
the  authorities  at  South  Kensington  may  be 
induced  to  give  their  encouragement  and  sup- 
port. The  hall  \Yas  built  some  twenty  years 
ago,  Jlr.  Horace  Jones  being  the  architect. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  ASSIZE  COURTS  AND 
SniRE-HALL  AT  BEDFORD. 

THK  TOWN  COUNCIL  V.  THE  MAGISTKATES. 

Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  h.-xs  been  called  in 
by  the  authorities  at  Bedford  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  new  Shiro-hall  and  Assize  Courts,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  build  at  Bedford  for  county 
purposes  as  well  as  for  the  transaction  of  the 
borough  business;  but  it  appears  that  there  is 
some  misunderstandingbetween  the  Town  Council 
and  tho  Magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions  as  to 
the  kind  of  buildiug  w'hich  shall  be  erected. 
The  Magistrates  seem  to  wish  to  have  the 
present  Courts  altered,  and  tho  Chair 


THE  SCOTT  MEMORIAL. 

Sir, — At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
committee  for  founding  a memorial  to  the  late 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  various  suggestions  as  to  the 
form  the  memorial  should  take  were  made,  and 
amongst  them  was  that  of  completing  the 
Architectural  Museum,  as  previously  urged,  too, 
in  your  pages.  This  suggestion  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked,  and  the  proposal  to  found  a 
scholarship  at  the  Museum,  and  place  a tablet 
ia  Westminster  Abbey,  seems  iu  highest  favour 
just  now. 

While  readily  admitting  that  a tablet  is  not 
only  desirable  bub  necessary,  I would  respect- 
fully  urge  that  before  a scholarship  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  Museum  itself  has  a prior  claim. 

Sir  G.  G.  Scott  often  said  that  the  collection 
of  details  of  Classic  architecture  was  miserably 
inadequate  ; and,  if  I am  nob  mistaken,  his  last 
gift  to  the  Museum  consisted  of  casts  of  Classic 
ornamented  mouldings.  The  school,  too,  requires 
enlarging,  and  its  fittings  and  fui-niture  need 
various  additions  and  alterations  to  make  them 
thoroughly  efficient.  Sir  Gilbert  always  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  school,  aud  was  ever  ready 
to  do  anything  iu  his  power  to  promote  its 
welfare. 

Were  the  subject  fully  considered  and  fairly 
discussed,  I feel  that  most  people  would  agree 
with  me  that  no  more  suitable  memorial  could 
bo  proposed  than  to  make  tho  Museum  and 
school  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears  aud  the 
profession  to  which  it  belongs. 

Owen  Gibbons,  late  Curator,  R.A.M. 


MURAL  PAINTING. 

Sib, — In  listening  to  tho  discussion  on  this 
subject,  which  followed  Mr.  Armitago’s  paper 
at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  I 
must  say  that  I was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  the  word  “ decorative  ” was  used  by 
most  of  the  speakers  to  express  a kind  of  art 
which,  from  its  slighter  and  less  perfect  descrip- 
ot  the  j tion,  could  bo  executed  at  a cheaper  rate  than 
„ , Tvr  -T-  , , , ■ — --struc-  tho  best;  and  this  when  everv  one  connected 

“ho  0* 

committee  of  the  Council  and  tho  Magistrates 


had  desired  him  to  furnish  designs  fur  an  en- 
tirely new  building.  In  the  course  of  a discus- 
sion which  took  place  on  the  subject  at  tho 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council  last  week,  Mr. 
Alderman  Horsford  stated  that  he  had  reasons 
to  knovv  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  entirely  objected 
to  carry  out  the  Magistrates’  proposal,  and,  from 
what  ho  had  hoard,  Mr.  Waterhouse  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  tho  project  unless  ho  was 
allowed  to  carry  out  a new  building  which 
should  be  suitable  both  for  borough  and  county 
purposes.  _ The  plans  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  had 
already  laid  before  them  were  extremely  well 
adapted  for  both  these  purposes. 

Alderman  James  Howard  (at  present  high 
Bhcrifl'uf  the  county)  deprecated  the  chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  intervening  between  the  jotut 
committee  aud  giving  instructions  to  the  archi- 
tect,  and  also  to  their  sui’vcyor,  with  reference 
to  the  proposed  buildings.  Ho  repudiated  both 
steps,  when  the  joint  committee  of  magistrates 
and  the  town  council  had  not  finished  their 
labours. 

Alderman  Coombes  said  the  great  interest 
which  the  borough  had  iu  this  question  was  that 
they  should  have  a building  giving  every  accom- 
modation required  by  the  judges,  so  as  not  to 
lose  tho  advantages  of  Bedford  continuing  the 
assizo  town  of  tho  county.  He  did  not  attach 
very  much  importance  to  tho  advantages  which 
tho  new  building  would  offer  to  them  as  a 
borough.  The  great  object  was  to  have  a 
buildiug  worthy  of  tho  town  and  county,  and  to 
secure  to  Bedford  the  continuance  of  its  being 
the  assize  town. 

Tho  feeling  of  the  Council  was  unanimous  iu 
adhering  to  the  original  project. 


Cardinal  aiaunlug  has  laid  tho  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Quex-road,  Kilburn.  The  new  building  is 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin,  Ashliu,  & 
Pugin, _ and  will  be  constructed  of  brick  and 
stone,  iu  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  Only 
one-half  of  the  church  has  as  yet  been  con- 
tracted for,  the  designs  comprising  a temporary 
sanctuary  and  sittings  for  430  persona.  The  cost 
of  the  present  portion  of  tho  structure  is  esti- 
mated at  6,0001. 


art  that  have  ever  been  executed  in  painting  and 
sculpture  Lave  been  “decorative”  works.  To 
wit,  the  Phidian  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
and  the  frescoes  of  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelto. 
These  works  were  certainly  heyoud  all  petti- 
nesses, and  simpler  and  grander  than  the  com- 
mon ruck  of  art,  yet  not  on  that  account  the  less 
complete,  but  rather  of  a completeness  requiring 
the  utmost  skill  to  effect.  There  is  nothing  so 
simple  as  simplicity,  and  nothing  so  difficult  of 
attainment.  But  this  simplicity  is  a very  diffe- 
rent thing  to  slighter  and  cheapened  work,  aud 
ought  to  receive  the  very  highest  remuneration 
that  could  possibly  be  afforded.  The  promulga- 
tion of  this  fallacy  with  regard  to  the  slightness 
of  “ decorative  ” art  is  tending  to  reduce  mural 
painting  to  a kind  of  stencilling,  which  may  be 
supplied  wholesale  and  retail  by  the  art-manu- 
factories.  Of  course,  I do  not  advocate  tho 
employment  of  eascl-picturo  painters  on  mural 
decorations,  nor  easel-picture  prices  for  mural 
work. 

Art  applied  to  monumental  purposes  requires 
an  altogether  higher  training  than  that  neces- 
sary for  the  ordinary  painter  for  exhibitions.  In 
England  people  are  still  so  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  art  as  not  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
art  from  art.  You  shall  find  all  heaped  together 
under  the  same  category  by  the  silly  reviewers. 
The  mistake  made  iu  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  made  from  this  very  want  of  power  to  dis- 
criminate  between  the  different  requirements 
of  different  kinds  of  art ; the  consequence  was 
that  ordinary  easel-picture  painters  who  were 
quite  unversed  iu  the  kind  of  art  and  unprac- 
tised iu  the  methods  required  of  them,  were 
employed  upon  the  work.  Tho  ignorance  on 
these  subjects  is  so  crass,  that  if  Morland,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Hogarth,  aud 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  were  living,  I have  not 
the  least  doubt  they  would  all  be  invited  to 
decorate  St.  Paul’s. 

It  is  strange, too,  to  find  any  one  iu  these  days 
advocating  the  use  of  stained  glass,  save  and 
except  iu  very  moderate  quantity,  in  conjunction 
with  important  mural  works.  Colour  upon  an 
opaque  surface  must  always  compare  disadvan- 
tageously  with  that  transmitted  at  a vastly 
higher  pitch  through  glass.  The  more  florid 
style  of  Gothic  may  be  acknowledged  to  be 
unfit  for  pictorial  decoration  upon  a largo  scale  ; 
ts  surfaces  being  so  crowded  with  ornamental 


panelling  that  little  space  remains  for  tho 
pictures.  Another  objection  to  the  application 
of  painting  to  Gothic  architecture  is  the  use  of 
stained  glass.  A decoration  so  suitable  in  many 
instances  to  Gothic  windows  is  incompatible  with 
tho  duo  effect  of  paiutings  on  the  walls,  the 
colours  of  which  require  to  be  displayed  by  a 
colourless,  aud  at  tho  same  time  a sufficient, 
light.  This  objection  is  met  by  the  considera- 
tion tliat  stained  glass  is  not  desirable  nor  usual 
in  all  Gothic  buildings  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  employed  in  those  of  a sacred  character. 
Its  application  elsewhere  was  generally  less 
profuse,  and  might  be  so  contrived  as  not 
materially  to  interfere  with  the  quantity  or  the 
quality  of  the  light.  But  the  full  power  of  glass- 
painting  could  never  he  tolerated  by  good  taste 
whore  mural  painting  is  to  reign.  - 

I must  again  endeavour  to  rescue  fresco  from 
its  detractors.  Fresco  was  used  in  preference 
to  all  other  methods  by  the  great  Italian  masters, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  a glauce  at  that  list  of 
works  which  I have  appended  to  niy  treatise  on 
Mural  Decoration.  I do  not  know  any  English- 
men  who  by  their  study  aud  practice  are 
qualified  to  givo  a reliable  opinion  on  fresco- 
painting.  A great  many  frescoes  have  been 
retouched.  Tho  truly  British  notion  of  expect- 
ing works  of  art  to  bo  executed  in  materials 
which  shall  last  till  domesday  did  not  enter  tho 
minds  of  the  Italians.  A fair  lease  of  the  beauty 
was  all  that  was  expected  of  the  materials  which 
preserved  it.  The  artists  at  Westminster  dabbled 
with  tho  materials  of  fresco,  but  never  knew 
how  to  use  them.  They  had,  indeed,  the  very 
finest  material,  the  very  finest  lime, — a lime 
finer  than  that  used  at  Munich  : — 

DcnciiAV  Dottx. 
Carbonate  «1' Lime  ...  99  0 
liituiiiiuoua  luntter  ...  O il 
Earthy  matter  and 
oxide  of  iron 0'2 

lOd 

Tho  limestone  was  procured  Horn  Durdham 
Doivn,  near  Bristol,  and  was  burnt,  slaked, 
grouted,  and  tho  putty  carefully  stored,  accord- 
ing to  the  Munich  directions,  which  were 
furnished,  through  me,  by  Professor  Heinrich 
Hess.  A finer  lime  could  scarcely  be  obtained. 

I myself  painted  a fresco  with  it,  which  was 
exposed  to  wind  and  weather  for  many  years 
without  the  colours  in  any  way  suffering.  Tho 
enduring  qualities  of  this  specimen  were  I’ecorded 
in  the  Athenaeum. 

When  we  talk  about  the  humidity  of  tho 
climate  affecting  fresco,  under  fair  conditions, 
it  is  mere  nonsense,  for  the  basis  of  fresco  is 
good  mortar,  and  wo  know  that  good  mortar  has 
remained  perfectly  sound  from  tho  time  of  the 
Roman  occupation  nuti!  now.  Of  course,  if  tho 
best  of  mortar  be  exposed  to  a constant  satura- 
tion of  salino  humidity  it  will  decay;  but  this 
is  a condition  that  can  generally  bo  guarded 
against. 

I believe  I have  discovered  a method  which, 
in  its  simplicity  and  durability,  will  supersede 
all  others.  But,  after  all,  method  is  a matter  of 
quite  secondary  iKiportance.  It  ia,  above  all 
things,  necessary  in  the  interests  of  English  art, 
both  pictorial  and  industrial,  that  mural  painting 
should  be  encouraged.  Aud  after  thirty  or  more 
years’  talking  about  it,  it  is  time  that  something 
were  done.  Unfortunately,  talking  in  England 
appears  to  be  taking  the  place  of  action. 

W.  C.AVK  Thoitas. 


MfNicn. 

Carlionate  ol'Lime 80 

Ditto  of  ilagiiesia 20 


DAMAGES  FOR  DEFECTIVE  DRAINAGE. 

John  Thomas  Lench,  No.  9,  Nicholay-terrace, 
sued  Brian  Helm,  of  No.  10,  Nicholay-terrace, 
and  Charles  R.  Cutler,  of  Newgate-street,  City, 
solicitor,  for  501. , for  damages  to  brickwork, 
joists,  sleepers,  flooring,  staircase,  and  other 
parts  of  the  plaintiff’s  house  aud  premises. 

Mr.  Willis,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Norton,  barrister,  forth©  defendants. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  that  tho 
house  No.  9,  Nicholay-terrace,  was  much  injured  by  the 
damp,  and  there  was  water  iu  the  basement,  which  was 
traced  to  arise  from  the  defective  draiuage  of  tho  adjoining 
house  No.  10 ; and  on  opening  tho  ground  it  was  found  that 
the  pipes  were  not  properly  laid  or  of  a proper  character; 
and  the  ulteulion  of  the  first-uamed  defendant  was  called 
to  the  circumstance,  when  he  said  he  must  havo  it  looked 
to,  but  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  it. 

It  was  endeavoured  to  bo  shown,  on  the  part  of  tho 
defendants,  that  the  injuries  to  the  plaintiff's  house  had 
not  been  caused  by  the  imperfect  drainage  of  the  adjoining 
nremises,  but  tho  judge  said  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  thi 
lampness  of  tho  house  No.  9,  aud  the  injuries  it  had  bus- 
tained,  arose  from  tho  defective  drainage  of  No.  10  aud 
that  it  was  only  a question  of  damages.  ’ ‘ 

Judgment  was  given  for  the  pluintifl’for  251. 


630 


THE  BUILDER. 


[June  15, 1878. 


VENTILATION. 

Sir, — Dr.  Pefctenkoffer  has  not,  to  my  know- 
ledge,  recorded  the  temperature  of  the  air 
collected  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  upper, 
as  compared  with  the  lower,  parts  of  apart- 
ments ; but  Professor  Boscoe’s  similar  experi- 
ments  show  the  quantities  of  this  gas  in  100 
parts  of  air  and  the  corresponding  temperatures 
to  be  as  follows  : — 

The  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid 
near  the  ceiling 
'j  to  that 


Temperature. 

ceiling. 

floor 

the  floor  as 

12-5°c 

. -2390  ... 

...  ’2459  .. 

....  1 to  103 

14'5"c 

. -3305  ... 

...  -3253  .. 

IS-O^c 

. -2696  ... 

...  -2948  ... 

...  1 to  109 

16-0*c 

. -1213  ... 

...  -1276  .. 

....  1 to  105 

160“c 

. *1382  ... 

...  -1684 

....  1 to  1-21 

230°c 

. ’3212  ... 

...  ’2637  ... 

....  1 to  -82 

columns,  of  special  design,  are  ranged  12  ft. 
apart,  connected  at  the  top  by  scroll-work 
spandrils,  and  below  by  diagonal  wrought-iron 
rods,  covered  at  the  intersections  by  cast-iron 
foliated  shields.  The  curved  roof  principals  are 
on  the  “ bowstring  ” type,  each  of  60  ft.  span, 
with  oblique  ties  and  light  diagonal  bracing. 
At  the  crown  of  the  arch  of  the  roof  the  ridge 
is  raised  in  graceful  curves,  harmonising  with 
the  lines  of  principals,  in  such  a way  as  to  give 
the  necessary  support  and  inclination  to  the 
canvas,  at  a point  where  a quick  passage  of 
rainwater  is  essential  in  order  to  keep  the  inside 
dry  and  comfortable.  It  will  be  quite  possible 
at  any  future  time  for  the  committee  to  glaze 
the  roof. 


If  Mr.  John  Mackenzie’s  theory,  as  stated  in  j 
your  recent  issue,  were  correct,  the  proportionate  , 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  near  the  ceiling 
should  decrease  as  the  temperature  increases ; ^ 
but  the  above  table  shows  that  no  such  rule 
exists  : for,  althongh  the  extremes  happen  to  ! 
satisfy  his  proposition,  yet,  taken  altogether,  the 
differences  are  most  irregular,  and  therefore  do  ' 
not  do  so. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  as  is  usual  with  most  writers 
on  this  subject,  ignores  the  effects  of  diffusion  ; ^ 
but  if  he  would  only  take  this  important 
element  into  consideration,  the  impossibility! 
would  bo  seen  of  laying  down  any  but  uselessly  , 
intricate  laws  for  discovering  tbe  position  of  i 
any  particular  kind  of  gas  in  any  particular  ■ 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  of  an  inhabited  ' 
room.  U.  Saxon  Snell. 


THE  SHAM  USEFULNESS  OF  COWLS. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  to  test  the 
exhaust  cowls  exhibited  at  Leamington  last  year 
made  by  a committee  appointed  by  the  society 
called  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
appears  to  have  surprised  most  persons.  It 
runs  as  follows  : — 

" The  snl»-commjttee  appointed  at  LeaminptoD  to  test 
the  vetitilatiog  exhaust  cowls,  beg  to  report  that  they  have 
given  the  matter  their  most  careful  attention,  and  carried 
out  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Kew,  an  elaborate  series  of 
about  100  experiments  on  seven  dilTerent  days,  at  different 
times  of  the  day,  and  under  difFerent  conditions  of  wind 
and  temperature.  After  comparing  the  cowls  very  care- 
fully with  each  other,  and  ail  of  them  with  a plain  open 
pipe  as  the  simplest,  and,  in  fact,  only  available  standard, 
the  sub-committee  find  that  none  of  the  exhaust  cowls  cause 
a more  rapid  current  of  air  than  prevails  in  an  open  pipe 
under  simtlor  conditions,  but  without  any  cowl  fitted  on  it. 
The  only  use  of  tbe  cowls,  therefore,  appears  to  be  to  ex- 
clude rain  from  the  ventilating  pipes  ; and  as  this  can  be 
done  equally,  if  not  more  eificiently,  in  other  and  simpler 
ways,  without  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  the  current  ' 


Britain  to  any  of  the  exhaust  cowls  submitted  to  them  for 
trial.  W.  ExBSiB, 

Rogebs  Field, 

May  30,  1878.  Douglas  Galtos.” 


FLORAL  EXHIBITION  BUILDING  IN  IRON, 
MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 
In  a notice  of  the  Whitsuntide  Flower  Show, 
the  Manchester  Courier'  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  new  building  just  erected: — 
The  tent, — for  tent  it  may  be  called, — is  sup- 
ported on  an  iron  framework,  is  32-1  ft.  in  length 
by  60  ft.  in  breadth,  and  contains  therefore  an 
area  of  about  2,200  square  yards.  The  space 
thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  is 
ample  to  receive  all  the  plants  sent  to  them  for 
exhibition,  and  visitors,  who  most  remember 
with  pleasure  the  enchanting  sight  which  has 
before  been  afforded  them,  when,  standing  on 
the  mound  of  earth  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
building,  they  are  face  to  face  with  the  perfect 
blaze  of  colour  that  the  assembled  plants  present 
to  their  view,  may  anticipate  in  the  coming  show 
a 6ner  spectacle  than  any  they  have  yet  been 
called  upon  to  admire.  The  interior  of  the 
pavilion  has  been  laid  out  in  promenades  and 
terraces,  so  as  to  increase  the  effect  when  it  is 
filled  with  plants.  The  designs  from  which  it 
has  been  erected  were  prepared  by  Messrs. 
TV.  & G.  Higginbottom,  architects,  of  St.  Jamos’s- 
square.  The  ironwork  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Edward  T.  Bellhouse  & Co.,  engineers, 
and  the  covering  of  sail-cloth  canvas  supplied 
by  Mr.  Sullivan,  tentmaker,  Hulme.  Along  the 
sides,  at  the  square  end  next  the  main  road, 
leading  to  Stretford,  and  at  tbe  hexagonal  end 
near  the  ornamental  lake,  fifty-five  cast-iron 


WORK  IN  STORE  FOR  THE  ENGLISH 
BUILDING  TRADE. 

The  judgment,  recently  given  by  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  in  tho  case  of  the  Corporation 
of  Hastings  v.  The  South  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, cannot  fail  to  create  work  for  builders  at 
the  various  railway  stations  deficient  in  accom- 
modation, and  they  are  nnmerons. 

Tbe  Corporation  of  Hastings  called  on  tho 
South  Eastern  Railway  to  enlarge  the  Hastings 
Station  ; to  provide  better  booking  - offices, 
waiting-rooms,  refreshment-rooms,  and  general 
accommodation  therein  ; to  lengthen  and  deepen 
tho  existing  platforms,  and  to  provide  additional 
ones  ; better  warehouse  room  for  goods  ; to  pro- 
vide cattle-pens,  and  additional  sidings  for  cattle, 
trucks  j to  enlarge  tbe  platforms  of  the  St. 
Leonard’s  Station  ; and  a new  approach. 

The  railway  company  pleaded  that  these 
alterations  would  involve  a large  expenditure  of 
money  in  the  construction  of  buildings,  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  which  were  wholly  unreasonable 
and  nnnecessary,  and  that  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners  had  no  statutory  jurisdiction  to  com- 
pel railway  directors  to  create  new  buildiuge,  Ac. 

Amongst  numerous  witnesses  exaniineil  for  the  Corpora- 
tion, Mr.  Saunders,  builder,  of  Hastings,  said  he  frequently 
used  the  station  for  the  coiiveynnce  of  huilding  materials. 
Some  lime  consigacd  to  liiin  was  destroyed  by  its  beiug  un- 
covered from  the  rain  at  the  Hastings  station.  Tiroberwas 
delayed  in  deliverv  from  the  same  incommodious  station. 
It  was  necessary  for  his  teams  to  cross  the  metals  to  get  at 
the  trucks  in  the  siding.  Loaded  trucks  of  timber  and 
materials  were  shunted  to  and  fro  to  make  room  for  other 
trucks.  Under  the  beat  of  circumstances  it  took  a cart 
half  a day  to  get  a load  from  the  railway  to  liia  yard. 
This  was  owing  to  want  of  building  accommodation  sad 
more  sidings, 

Mr,  Breeds  said  he  had  a quantity  of  buiidiag  materials 
delivered  at  Hastings,  and  had  frequently  complained  of 
their  delay  in  delive^.  He  experienced  tne  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  getting  at  his  goods  for  want  of  railway  occommo- 
lation. 

Mr,  Thorne,  late  mayor,  said  tbe  St.  Leonards  station 
required  [pulling  down  altogether.  The  Hastings  station 
-rved  a very  large  diatriet  outside  the  borough. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Hills,  architect  and  surveyor;  Mr.  Jeffery, 
architect  and  surveyor  ; Mr.  TVilliam  Andrews,  surveyor  to 
the  Corporation  of  Hastings,  who  estimated  the  yearly 
increase  of  houses  at  250  ; Mr.  Price  Williams,  M.I.C.E,, 
and  others,  also  gave  evidence  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  Walter  Vernon,  architect  and  surveyor,  thought 
that  the  probable  estimate  for  tho  little  improvementa 
demanded  would  be  for  St.  Leonards  G,000L,  and  for 
Hastings  station  2,5001.  The  witness  severely  criticised 
the  conditions  of  the  stations. 

The  want  of  statutory  jurisdiction  having  been  over-niled 
by  tho  Court,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  chairman  of  the  railway 
company,  was  examined  at  groat  length,  and  said  there  was 
a sort  of  rule  adopted  their  company  that  any  profits 
above  what  would  pay  five  per  cent,  dividend  should  be 
divided  with  the  public  in  the  shape  of  additional  accommo- 
dation. They  enlarged  andincreosod  their  accommodation 
at  stations  under  a certain  system,  and  did  something  every 
year.  The  Hastings  station  was  constructed  in  1851,  an’d 
had  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  As  to  the  St. 
Leonards  station,  he  thought  the  accommodation  quite 
sufficient.  The  property  was  their  own,  and  their  duty 
was  to  serve  their  customers,  and  not  to  consult  any  town 
as  to  their  plans. 

Mr.  Brady,  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Company,  Mr, 
Miles  Fenton,  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and 
Sir,  Grierson,  manager  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  were 
of  opinion  the  accommodation  wos  adc^^ate. 

In  a lengthened  judpnent,  Sir.  F.  Peel,  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, virtually  found  the  company  guilty  of  all  the  long 
string  of  charges  brought  against  them  by  the  Coimoration 
of  Hastings,  and  decreed  that  remedial  measures  should  be 
promptly  taken.  They  aro  to  len^hen  and  widen  their 
platforina-  provide  more  covered plotforms,  and  a covered 
approach  for  carriages  ; more  booking-office  access;  more 
waiting-rooms ; and  more  space  for  goods. 

So  heavy  a series  of  indictments  against  a powerful  rail- 
way company  has  never  before  been  sustained  since  the 
formation  of  the  Railway  Commission,  and  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  having  been  inserted,  other  Corporations,  ill  pro- 
vided  with  railway  accommodation,  are  taking  steps 
towards  a reform. 


Lightning. — During  a thunderstorm  which 
occurred  in  Perthshire  recently  the  monument 
to  General  Sir  David  Baird,  hart.,  the  hero  of 
the  storming  of  Seringapatam  in  1799,  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  irreparably  damaged. 
It  is  situated  on  a hill  between  Crieff  and 
Gowxie,  and  in  1832  cost  over  4,0001.  TVe  con. 
elude  there  was  no  conductor  ? 


THE  GERMAN  AND  PRUSSIAN 
BUILDING  TRADES. 

At  the  last  census  of  the  German  Empire, 
when  the  total  population  was  found  to  be 
42|  millions  (42,727,360),  including  25i  millions 
(25,752,404)  belonging  to  Prussia,  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  trades  and  manufactures  was 
made,  the  results  of  which  have  been  in  part 
made  known  in  anticipation  of  the  official 
report.  One  of  the  novel  features  in  this  trade 
census  is  that  the  number  of  firms  in  each 
branch  of  industry  has  been  officially  ascer- 
tained, together  with  the  number  of  operatives 
employed  by  each  establishment.  The  building 
trades  form  one  of  the  nineteen  great  groups  of 
occupations,  and  present  the  following  results  : — 
Architects,  3,594  firms,  employing  8,816  persons ; 
building  contractors,  4,703  firms,  67,947  persons; 
masons  and  bricklayers,  101,380  firms,  177,918 
persons;  masons  and  bricklayers,  101,380  firms, 
177,918  persons  ; carpenters,  63,889  firms, 
127,979  persons;  glaziers,  13,306  firms,  20,331 
persons ; painters  and  polishers,  26,067  firms, 
48,048  persons  ; plasterers,  309  firms,  833  per- 
sons ; tilers,  thatchers,  slaters,  11,789  firms, 
17,291  persons;  asphalters  and  paviors,  3,314 
firms,  6,218  persons  ; stove-setters,  836  firm.^;, 
1,213  persons;  chimney-sweeps,  3,386  firms, 
6,616  persons ; and  well-sinkers,  1,779  firms, 
2,781  persons.  Thus  in  the  German  Empire 
altogether  there  are  234,331  separate  firms, 
giving  employment  in  all  to  485,997  persons  in 
t^he  various  occupations  classified  under  the 
head  of  building  trades.  Of  these  numbers 
rather  more  than  half  belonged  to  Prussia,  tho 
total  uumber  of  firms  in  that  kingdom  being 
returned  at  119,772,  giving  ocenpation  to  24-1,589 
persons.  The  figures  show  that  out  of  every 
88  Germans  there  is  one  person  employed  in 
tho  building  trades,  while  the  number  of  persona 
dependent  on  those  trades  for  a livelihood, 
reckouing  the  families  and  servants  of  tho 
masters  and  operatives,  may,  at  a moderate 
calculation,  be  estimated  at  three  times  that 
proportion.  That  is  to  say,  there  would  be  at 
least  one  person  in  every  29  of  the  population 
supported  by  this  great  division  of  industry. 


HEXHAM 

HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT. 

A COMMENCEMENT  hos  beeu  made  with  the 
erection  of|  a new  hydropathic  establishment  at 
Hexham,  Northumberland.  The  undertaking  is 
in  the  hands  of  a Limited  Liability  Company, 
with  a capital  of  30,0001.,  in  lOZ.  shares,  and  was 
initiated  in  1876  by  an  agreement  to  purchase 
Westfield  House  and  grounds, — a residential 
estate  most  picturesquely  situated  within  a 
mile  of  tho  town.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  town  has  unfortunately  suffered  from  its 
evil  reputation  in  a sanitary  sense,  the  death- 
rate  having  reached  the  alarming  figures  of 
28'00,  30-50,  and  33-60  per  thousand  in  the  yearj 
1873,  1874,  and  1875  respectively.  Last  year, 
however,  ns  the  result  of  a Local  Government 
Board  inquiry,  extensive  alterations  were  effected 
in  tho  flushing  and  ventilating  arrangements  of 
the  sewers  (constructed  about  thirteen  years 
ago),  and  important  additions  were  at  the  same 
time  made  to  the  sewerage  system.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  works,  together  with  the  greater 
amount  of  attention  now  devoted  by  tho  antho- 
rities  to  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  to  sani- 
tary  matters  generally,  will  result  in  greatly 
improved  conditions,  and  render  the  town  a 
a desirable  place  of  resort,  for  which  it  ia 
eminently  adapted  by  tho  natural  beauty  aud 
salubrity  of  its  position.  Mr.  W.  L.  Newcombe, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  the  architect  to  the 
Company,  and  the  contract  for  the  necessary 
extensive  additions  to  the  buildings  has  been 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Reed,  of  the  same  town. 
It  is  expected  that  the  establishment  will  bo 
ready  for  the  reception  of  patients  next  season. 


HORSES  AND  ASPHALTE. 

Sib, — Cau  nothin;i  be  done  to  save  our  horses  from  the 
tortures  and  dangers  tbc7  now  endure  through  the  asphalto 

I lavement  of  our  City  streets?  This  pavement  may  be 
ooked  upon  Nvith  favour  by  business  men  because  of  its 
noiselessness ; but  after  twenty  years’  experience  os  a 
ridinp-master-  I consider  it  gross  cruelty  to  horses,  and 
positively  dangerous  to  man,  to  ride  or  drive  on  pave- 
ment so  paved,  especially  after  a slight  shower  of  rain. 
About  a week  ago,  when  returning  from  Rotton-row, 
where  I had  been  riding  with  some  of  my  pupils,  I hnd  to 

Eass  through  King-street,  Cheapside ; a slight  shower 
aving fallen,  1 dismounted,  and  had  my  horses  led;  and 
although  without  burden  of  any  sort',  a sure-footed  and 
very  valuable  animal,  led  with  the  greatest  cars  by  mysolf, 
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fell  witli  such  force  that  it  hoe  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
ahoL'k.  It  was  the  merest  chance  that  a heavily-laden 
wagon  did  not  pass  over  tho  forolega  of  the  animal,  as 
1he  street  was  as  slippery  as  glass.  Had  a rider  been  on 
its  back  a broken  leg  would  have  certainly  been  his  fate. 

I have  written  to  the  secretary  of  tho  Society  for  the 


pupils  and  gentlemen  who  have  suffered  iuconvenienee  from 
this  pavement,  so  as  to  rid  London  of  a nuisance  too  long 
meekly  tolerated.  If  any  of  your  readers  will  aid  mo  in 
this  good  work,  their  cards  will  be  highly  esteemed  by 
F.  A.  Evans. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Northampton. — Gold-street  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Chapel,  Northampton,  is  about  to  bo  im- 
proved and  enlarged,  at  a cost  of  l,200i.,  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Newman,  architect. 
The  proposed  alterations  will  include  the  repew- 
iog  of  the  lower  part  of  tho  chapel,  enclosing 
tho  gallery  stairs,  altering  the  front  of  the 
gallery,  erecting  a new  orchestra  and  rostrum, 
making  new  ceUing,  and  re-slating  tho  roof,  and 
the  re-lighting  and  ventilating  of  the  building. 

Soho  Hill,  Birmingham. — On  the  9Lh  nit.  the 
memorial-stone  of  a new  Congregational  chapel 
was  laid  at  Soho  Hill,  Birmingham.  Tho  cost 
of  the  site  was  2,965L,  and  the  contract  price 
for  the  erection  of  the  chapel  and  schools,  and 
class-rooms  in  connexion  therewith,  is  10,973i. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Bidlake  & Pleeming, 
of  Wolverhampton,  and  tho  builders,  Messrs. 
Horsman  & Co.,  of  tho  same  town.  Provision 
will  be  made  to  seat  a congregation  of  1,200 
persons. 

Brighton. — A new  iron  church,  recently  erected 
by  the  Wesleyan  congregation  in  Brighton,  upon 
the  Preston-road,  near  the  Viaduct,  was  opened 
on  Tuesday.  At  the  end  of  five  years  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  a permanent  chapel  in  the  place 
of  and  upon  the  spot  of  the  newly-opened  iron 
structure.  Tho  church  is  covered  with  gal- 
vanised corrugated  iron,  the  interior  lining  and 
pews  being  of  varnished  deal.  It  is  estimated 
tc  accommodate  about  310  persons.  From  end 
to  end  the  building  measures  70  ft.,  its  breadth 
is  31  ft.,  and  its  height  to  the  ridge  of  tho  roof 
about  23  ft.  It  has  been  built  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Dennis,  of  London.  Tho  cost  has  been  about 
1,0001.  


^ioolis  Rctcifaclr. 

The  Construction  nf  Roads  and  Streets.  By 

Henky  Law,  C.E.,  and  D.  K.  Clare,  C.E. 

Illustrated.  London : Crosby  Lockwood  & 
Co.  1877. 

This  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  a 
treatise  on  the  art  of  constructing  common  roads, 
written  by  Mr.  Law,  which  has  been  revised 
and  concluded  by  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  prefixed 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  roads  of  England.  It 
is  a remarkable  fact  that  while  the  island  is 
scored  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
west,  by  the  long  straight  lines  traced  by  those 
great  engineers,  the  Romans,  the  art  of  road- 
making  is  one  that  appears  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  lost  in  this  country  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  four  centuries  of  Roman  rule.  The 
same  thing  has  occurred  in  other  countries, 
notably  in  Syria,  but  has  there  been  quietly 
attributed  to  the  barbarism  of  the  people.  The 
viability, — to  use  a long  word  for  lack  of  a short 
one, — of  our  tompike-roads  is  chiefly  due  to  tho 
invention  of  Mr.  Macadam.  But  the  mode  intro- 
duced by  him,  sixty  years  ago,  of  covering  a 
rounded  surface  of  earth  with  small  broken 
stones,  which  ai-o  ground  and  compacted  by  the 
wheels  of  the  vehicles  into  a hard  uniform 
surface,  has  been  in  practice  on  the  breccia  roads 
of  Italy  time  out  of  mind.  Tho  utter  absence  of 
good  roads  in  England  a century  ago  is  a 
matter  which  would  now  be  incredible,  were  it 
not  so  well  attested. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Clark  had 
collected  a little  information  as  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  turnpike  system,  the  length  and 
cost  of  roads  constructed  under  it,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  later  introduction  of  railways 
rendered  the  self-snpportiug  system  inefficient. 
As  it  is,  his  sketch  is  haxdcly  to  bo  called  even  a 
diagram  of  the  history  of  our  roads.  In  1864 
1,000  turnpike  trusts  existed  in  England,  and  200 
had  been  abolished.  In  1821,  as  we  learn  from 
Sir  John  Reunie’s  life,  24,581  miles  of  turnpike 
road  existed  in  England,  and  8,000  in  Ireland. 
In  1837  the  debt  on  the  turnpike  trusts  stood  at 
7,600,000L,  and  the  annual  receipt  from  tolls 
was  1,509,985L  In  1869  the  receipts  had  sunk 
to  934,2331.,  and  the  expenditure  was  929,3401. 


The  length  of  turnpike  roads  existing  in  1864, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Local  Govemment 
Board,  was  20,636,  to  which  has  to  be  added 
106,573  miles  of  highways.  A work  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  roads  should  give  a resumd  of 
these  and  similar  facts.  It  should  tell  us  what 
was  tho  cost  of  road-making  in  the  time  of 
Telford,  and  give  something  of  an  engineering 
history  of  this  essential  element  of  civilisation. 
In  this  the  work  before  ns  is  sadly  defective. 

Mr.  Law  describes  the  laying  out  of  a road, 
laying  stress  on  the  use  of  a map  marked  with 
contour  lines,  which,  of  course,  reduces  the  task 
of  the  designer  to  a minimum,  but  for  which 
the  road-maker  in  India  or  Australia  cannot  be 
advised  to  wait.  He  speaks  of  the  ordinary 
elements  of  construction,  and  gives  a useful 
chapter,  illustrated  by  tables  and  by  formula?, 
of  the  resistance  to  traction  on  common  roads. 
This  is  followed  by  chapters  on  sections  and 
inclines  ; on  repairing  and  improving  roads;  on 
construction  of  roads,  foimdation  and  super- 
structure ; on  paved  roads  and  streets ; on 
hedges  and  fences;  and  on  taking  out  quantities. 
There  is  a want  of  order  and  of  system,  as  will 
bo  observed  from  the  preceding  list  of  chapters, 
in  the  work,  but  much  valuable  information  is 
brought  together  in  the  pages. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  Mr.  D.  K. 
Clark  treats  of  tho  recent  practice  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  streets.  The  first  chapter 
tells  of  the  materials  employed  in  such  construc- 
tion ; and  affords  useful  data  for  comparison 
between  Macadam,  asphalte,  and  wood.  Three 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  first  mode  of  cover- 
ing ; and  tho  questions  of  cost,  wear  and  tear, 
and  resistance  to  traction,  are  fully  illustrated. 
Tho  cost  of  speed,  when  horse-power  is  em- 
ployed, is  remarkably  shown  from  observations 
made  by  Mr,  Farey.  At  two  miles  and  a half 
per  hour  a horse  will  draw  with  a force  of 
100  Ib.,  and  the  day’s  work  will  amount  to  2,000 
mile-pounds.  At  ten  miles  per  hour  the  traction 
is  reduced  to  28  lb.,  and  the  day’s  work  to  420 
mile-pounds.  Another  curious  observation  is 
taken  from  Sir  John  MacNeil,  to  the  effect  that 
1 lb.  of  iron,  in  shoes,  is  worn  away  for  sixty- 
threo  miles  run  by  a horse,  while  193  miles  are  run 
by  a coach  for  the  loss  of  1 lb.  worn  from  the 
tires.  Comparing  the  weight  of  a horse  with 
that  of  a coach  the  reverse  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  occur.  Tho  observations  show  how 
much  more  destnictive  the  hammering  action 
of  the  horse’s  foot  at  a trot  is  than  the  rolling 
action  of  tho  wheel ; and  this  gives  light  as  to 
one  of  the  sources  of  economy  attainable  by  the 
introduction  of  steam  as  a locomotor  power. 
Sir  John  MacNeiTs  proportions  for  the  generality 
of  roads  are  as  follow  : — 

Atmospheric  changes 20  20'0 

Wheels 20  35-5 

Feet  of  horses  that  draw 

the  vehicles 60  44'5 

The  stone  pavements  of  London,  Liverpool} 
and  Manchester,  are  described  in  considerable 
detail.  Very  much  valuable  information  as  to 
paving  has  been  collected  by  the  City  Surveyor, 
Mr.  Haywood,  and  has  been  fully  employed  by 
Mr.  Clark.  It  may  be  useful  to  observe  that 
the  hardest  and  most  durable  stone  is  not  so 
suitable  for  City  paving  as  that  of  a somewhat 
softer  nature.  On  the  former  the  horses  slip  so 
constantly  as  to  cause  a serious  interruption  to 
the  traffic.  At  the  cost  of  a partial  abrasion  of 
the  surface  of  the  stone  the  greatest  economy 
is  secured  all  round.  Mr.  Clark  says,  “ The 
hardest  granites  have  invariably  caused  so  much 
dissatisfaction  that  they  have  to  bo  removed 
before  they  have  been  down  many  years.  For 
instance,  Penmaonmaur  greywacke  paving  was 
laid  in  Newgate-street  in  1851,  and  it  was 
removed  after  a trial  of  two  years  and  a half, 
as  it  was  tho  cause  of  repeated  complaints  of 
slipperiness  and  noisiness.  The  Aberdeen  blue 
granite  sets  have  been  for  the  most  part  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  City  pavements ; 
they  are  considered  to  be  the  best,  taking 
together  the  first  cost,  the  durability,  and  the 
absence  of  slipperiness.” 

On  the  great  question  of  the  best  pavement 
for  London,  as  to  wliich  we  gave  consideration 
in  No.  1,828  of  tho  Builder,  much  useful  detail 
will  bo  found  in  Mr,  Clark’s  book.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  we'found  it  hard  to  decide 
between  the  relative  advantages  of  wood  and  of 
asphalte.  The  cost  of  the  two  is  approximately 
the  same.  Safety,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Haywood,  is  greater  on  wood, — the 


falls  of  horses  being  as  1'7  on  asphalte  to  1 no 
wood.  To  what  was  then  remarked  we  wish  to 
add  the  per  contra,  that  the  physiological  test, — 
which  is  certainly  the  most  important  of  all, — is 
in  favour  of  asphalte.  The  perfect  easo  of  run- 
ning over  the  homogeneous  surface  is  much  less 
trying  to  the  human  nerves  than  is  the  succes- 
sion of  small  blows  given  and  sustained  by  the 
wheels  on  wood.  In  the  increasing  stress  that 
is  daily  thrown  upon  the  human  system  by  the 
requirements  of  business,  tho  question  of  quiet 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  those  that 
have  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  roads. 

A short  chapter  on  stone  tramways  in  streets 
is  principally  based  on  a “ Report  on  Stone 
Tramways  in  Italy,”  by  Mr.  P.  Lo  Neve  Foster, 
jun.,  C.E.  Some  familarity  with  these  road- 
ways enable  us  to  speak  of  them  in  very  favour- 
able language.  Tramway  is  perhaps  an  improper 
term.  The  principle  on  which  Turin  and  other 
Italian  cities  are,  to  a great  extent,  paved,  is- 
that  of  laying  large  blocks  of  smooth,  well- 
jointed  stone  for  the  wheel-tracks,  with  pitched 
foot-ways  for  the  horses  between.  For  light 
rapid  traffic  this  rigid  roadway  is  disadvan- 
tageons,  being  destructive  to  the  horses  and  to 
the  vehicles, — throwing,  in  fact,  the  wear  a icl 
tear  off  tho  road  on  to  the  moving  stock.  But- 
for  slow  heavy  traffic,  and  even  for  that  mix- 
ture of  heavy  and  of  light  traffic  which  is  found 
in  the  commercial  parts  of  London,  nothing  could 
be  much  better.  Penmaenmaur  stone,  oarefully 
dressed,  might  be  found  most  admirably  adapted 
for  the  wheel  tracks  ; and  if  for  the  horse  tracks 
the  best  wood  paving  were  employed,  wo  sbou'd 
probably  have  a compound  pavement  that  would 
unite  the  chief  elements  of  durability,  ease  of 
traction,  cleanliness,  and  safety  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.  We  should  still  hear  the  loud 
rumble  of  the  wheels,  but  cannot  expect  to  liave 
everything  we  desire.  We  recommend  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject, — and  what 
Londoner  is  not? — to  consult  the  information 
afforded  by  “The  Construction  of  Roads  and 
Streets.” 

It  may  he  useful,  in  reference  to  that  account 
of  the  turnpike  roads  and  highways  of  England,, 
which  a book  on  the  construction  of  roads  ought 
to  contain,  to  add  some  notes  as  to  tho  roads  of 
France,  taken  from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
for  Juno  1st,  1878.  The  area  of  France,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  204, lUO  square  miles,  or 
about  half  as  much  again  as  the  area  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  “ There  exist  at  this  moment,’' 
says  the  Revue,  “ on  the  French  territory,  about 
38,000  kilometres  of  national  roads,  46,000  kilo- 
metres of  departmental  roads,  and  360,000  kilo- 
metres of  vicinal  roads.”  It  has  been  calculated, 
from  official  documents,  that  the  stone  annually 
required  for  the  repairs  of  the  national  roads 
amounts  to  forty-five  cubic  metres  perkilom^tre- 
The  Reviewer  deduces  from  this  estimate 
that  the  stone  required  for  the  annual  repair  of 
all  the  roads  of  France  would  form  a 
hill  of  two  kilometres  and  a half  in  circum- 
ference and  400  metres  high.  According  to 
figures  given  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  cost  of  niain- 
taiuing  123^  miles  of  the  suburban  ways  of  the- 
metropolis  come  to  534’5L  per  mile,  of  which 
238'6i.  per  mile  was  tho  price  of  granite  and 
other  hard  stone.  This  figure,  with  an  addition 
for  flints  and  gravel,  amounted  to  about  4d.  per 
square  yard,  or  3s.  4d.  per  yard  run  of  road. 
About  forty  cubic  yards  of  granite,  and  100 
cubic  yards  of  fliut  per  mile,  are  the  resulting 
quantities,  the  wear  being  7i  in.  deep  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  roads  in  the  year.  This  is 
seventy.five  per  cent,  above  the  ratio  of  the 
French  roads.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that 
in  the  one  case  we  deal  with  suburban  lines  of 
way,  and  in  the  other  with  the  national  highways 
of  a whole  country,  the  comparison  is  favour- 
able to  the  English  road-maker. 

We  may  add  that  the  average  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  turnpike  roads,  as  they" 
formerly  were  called,  in  England,  in  1875,  was 
351.  ISs.  3d.  per  mile.  In  Wales,  the  cost  was 
as  low  as  261.  3s.  8d.  per  mile.  As  far  as  infor- 
mation has  been  collected,  the  ordinary  road 
traffic  has  rather  been  diverted  than  destroyed 
by  the  introduction  of  railways.  In  Prance’ 
this  is  stated  positively ; the  diminution  of 
travelling  on  the  truck  lines,  to  which  the  rail- 
ways run  parallel,  being  fully  made  up  by  the 
increase  of  traffic  on  older  lines.  As  far  as  the 
United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  the  only  informa- 
tion which  we  have  seen  i*eferred  to  on  this 
subject  is  based  on  the  number  of  horses  em- 
ployed in  subsidiary  traffic,  which  is,  we  believe, 
considerably  larger  than  that  taken  off  from  the- 
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long  lines.  The  re-esbablishment  of  the  stage- 
coach, moreover,  on  certain  favonrite  lines  of 
road,  daring  the  summer,  is  a feature  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  Though  our  roads  are  superseded 
by  our  railways,  for  long  distances,  their  im- 
portance to  the  country  is  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  the  enormous  impulse  given  to 
our  traffic, — and  all  that  concerns  their  best  and 
most  economical  construction  and  maintenance 
is  of  extreme  value  to  the  engineer. 


The  Old  Workhouse,  Lambeth. — At  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Board  of 
Guardians,  Mr.  Hodley,  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  Local  Government  Boai'd,  attended  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  a few  words  to  the  Board 
with  respect  to ' the  proposal  to  sell  the  old 
workhouse  premises  in  Priuces-road.  Ho  did 
not  think,  in  making  an  application  to  that 
effect  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Board  had  fully  realised  the  effect  of  their 
doing  so,  because  he  did  not  think  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parish  would  justify  such 
a proceeding.  It  was  only  that  time  last  year 
they  had  in  the  workhouse  l-H  more  persons 
than  it  was  certified  for,  and  now  there  were 
more  in  the  house  thau  there  should  be,  whilst 
the  place  set  apart  for  lunatics  was  wholly  un- 
Buitable.  Nothing  was  more  prejudicial  to  the 
proper  administration  of  relief  than  for  a parish 
to  be  short  of  workhouse  accommodation,  espe- 
cially one  like  theirs,  where  they  were  spending 
15,000i.  a year  in  out-relief.  A long  conversa- 
tion took  place  upon  the  subject,  which  the 
chairman  closed  by  stating  that  when  the 
guardians  decided  upon  going  to  the  enormous 
expense  of  building  the  new  infirmary,  they  only 
did  so  after  finding  that  the  old  buildiog  in 
Princes-road  was  quite  incapable  of  improve- 
ment, and  he  therefore  did  not  see  what  good 
they  would  now  do  by  keeping  snch  a building. 

Manebester. — An  institution  for  the  adult 
deaf  and  dumb  has  been  erected  in  Grosvenor- 
Btreet,  by  Messrs.  Robert  Neill  & Sons,  at  a 
cost  of  about  3,5001.,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  Lowe,  architect,  Manchester,  which 
were  selected  in  competition.  The  principal 
elevation,  fronting  Grosvenor  - street,  is  faced 
with  Yorkshire  stone,  and  is  somewhat  ornate. 
The  building  is  designed  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  internally  is  arranged  in  the  basement 
as  a gymnasium,  and  on  the  ground  fioors  as 
a I'eading-room,  coffee-room,  secretary’s  office, 
class-room,  and  conveniences.  The  upper  floor 
is  devoted  to  a lecture-hall,  with  galleried  floor. 
It  ;i8  octagonal  on  plan,  well  lighted  from  the 
roof,  and  has  a vestry  and  other  requirements. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Birley,  M.P.,  on  June  2,  1877,  and  the  building 
was  opened  on  the  Sth  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of 
of  Manchester. 

One  Way  of  Learning  to  Swim — Lieut.- 
General  J.  E.  Alexander,  in  view  of  the  great 
numbers  of  lives  recently  lost  through  the  in- 
ability  of  the  unfortunate  persons  to  swim, 
advocates  the  adoption  of  the  following  plan  for 
teaching  natation,  which  he  says  he  has  himself 
employed  successfully.  He  says, — " Swimming 
may  be  taught  in  two  days  in  this  simple  and 
inexpensive  manner: — A pole  8 ft.  or  10  ft.  long 
is  secured  and  projected  from  the  stern  of  a boat ; 
an  iron  ring  at  the  end  of  the  p fie.  A man  rows 
the  boat  slowly  in  smooth  water ; another  stands 
up  in  the  boat  and  supports  the  learner  by 
a g^rth  round  the  chest,  and  a rope  passed 
through  the  ring  of  the  pole.  He  directs  the 
learner  how  to  make  his  strokes  with  his  arms 
and  legs  (frog-like)  j supports  him  easily  in  the 
water,  and  gives  him  confidence.  The  third  day 
he  may  dispense  with  the  support.” 

Artisan  Reporters  for  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition.— At  a meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce  this  week,  the  question 
of  sending  skilled  artisan  reporters  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  as  advocated  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  his  letter  to  the  joint  Commission  (published 
in  the  Builder,  p.  415,  ante),  was  discussed. 
Several  manufacturers  strongly  supported  the 
proposal,  and  offered  subscriptions,  after  which, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  seconded  by 
Mr  W.  Wiggan,  it  was  resolved, — “ That  a com- 
mittee be  formed  to  take  into  farther  considera- 
tion the  expediency  of  sending  artisan  reporters 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  to  confer  with  the 
Society  of  Arts  thereon,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call 
another  meeting  on  the  subject  to  take  such 
other  steps  as  they  may  deem  necessary 


The  Walter  Press.— The  Daily  News  of 
Saturday  says : — “ The  great  increase  in  our 
circulation  having  rendered  the  machinery, — 
seven  Walter  presses, — no  longer  adequate  to 
produce  the  numbers  required,  an  eighth  Walter 
press,  ordered  a few  weeks  ago,  has  this  week 
been  erected  in  the  machinery  room  of  the 
offices  in  Bouverie-street,  and  was  yesterday 
morning  brought  for  the  first  time  into  use.  The 
result,  which  is  an  extraordinary  oue,  deserves 
mention  in  the  history  of  machinery.  Yester- 
day morning  the  eight  presses,  working  simul- 
taneously at  the  astonishing  rate  of  101,000 
perfect  copies  per  hour,  accomplished  the  print- 
ing of  n)  less  than  120,000  copies  of  the  Daily 
News  in  time  for  the  departure  of  early  news- 
paper trains. — Times. 

New  Cemetery,  Daidington. — A memorial 
of  the  late  Joseph  Pease  has  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  the  to\TO  in  the  form  of  a cemetery  of 
fourteen  acres,  and  the  chapels  and  lodges  in 
connexion  tberowitb.  Each  member  of  the 
Town  Council  has  received  notice  to  inspect  the 
bnildiags  on  the  19th  inst.  The  Town  Council, 
to  mark  their  appreciation  of  this  munificent 
gift,  have  erected,  in  a conspicuous  part  of  the 
cemetery,  a memorial  of  freestone  and  Sicilian 
marble,  23  ft.  high.  There  are  four  panels  in 
the  base,  and  there  is  a suitable  inscription  on 
each.  The  shaft  is  formed  by  clustered  columns, 
terminated  by  moulded  caps,  weatherings,  and 
carved  finial.  The  architect,  both  for  the  build- 
ings and  the  memorial,  is  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon 
Hoskins,  of  Darlington. 

Cleopatra's  Needle. — The  preparations  for 
erecting  the  obelisk  continue  to  progress.  Two 
courses  of  the  granite  outside  blocks  of  the  base 
which  will  bear  the  monolith  have  been  laid  on 
tliree  sides  of  the  base,  and  the  brickwork  to  fill 
the  centre  is  being  laid.  Men  are  at  work 
getting  ready  the  scaffolding  to  enable  the 
monument  to  be  set  up,  and  progress  is  being 
made  in  stripping  the  iron  plates  off  the  cireular 
ribs  of  the  Cleopatra  ship.  By  permission 
of  Mr.  John  Dixon,  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers’  Society  will  visit  the  works  on 
Satui'day  next,  the  22nd  inst. 

Robbing  the  Cambridge  Slade  Pro- 
fessor of  Eine  Art.  — At  the  Marlborough, 
street  Police-court,  on  Wednesday,  William 
West,  cabman,  and  Matthew  Murphy,  described 
as  a hoi’sekeeper,  were  charged  on  remand  with 
being  concerned  in  stealing  a portfolio,  contain- 
ing engravings  of  the  value  of  l,500i.,  and  a 
black  bag,  the  property  of  Professor  Sidney 
Colvin,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
robbery  took  place  from  a cab  which  bad  been 
engaged  to  convey  the  Professor  from  the  Savile 
Club.  The  magistrate  expressed  bis  inteution 
of  committing  the  prisoners  for  trial. 

Ropemakers’  “ Fields,”  Limehouse. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Limehouse  District 
Board  of  Works,  with  respect  to  a reference 
from  the  Board  as  to  the  condition  of  some  houses 
in  one  of  the  courts  in  Ropemakers’  Fields,  Lime- 
house, Dr.  Rogers  reported  that,  after  inspection, 
he  had  taken  proceedings  at  the  Thames  Police- 
court,  the  result  of  which  was  that  an  order  had 
been  obtained  from  the  magistrate  to  close  the 
houses  forthwith,  and  uutil  they  were  repaired 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board. 

Proposed  New  Laundry  at  Paddington 
Workhouse. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Paddington  Board  of  Guardians,  a report  from 
the  Workhouse  Structm-al  Ai’rangement  Com- 
mittee,  recommending  the  construction  of  a new 
laundry,  and  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  the  arohi- 
tect,  bo  engaged  to  prepare  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  new  building,  was  adopted. 

The  Society  of  Engineers  will,  on  Monday 
next,  visit  Messrs.  Doulton’s  potteries  at  Lam- 
beth, afterwards  proceeding  to  the  well-known 
engineering  workshops  of  Messrs.  Maudslay, 
Sons,  & Field,  and  thence  to  the  Blackfriars 
Goods  Station  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway,  to  see  the  hydraulic  machinery. 

Want  of  Work. — There  were  121  applicants, 
according  to  the  Sanita/ry  Record,  for  the  office 
of  Surveyor  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority  of  Leamington,  at  300J.  per 
annum.  How  many  of  them,  we  wonder,  could 
discharge  properly  the  duties  of  the  office  ? 

The  District  Surveyors’  Association. — 
The  members  of  this  important  association 
dined  together,  as  of  old  time,  at  the  Albion,  in 
Aldersgate-street,  on  Wednesday  evening  last. 
Mr.  Edmund  Woodtborpe  presided  genially,  and 
some  pleasant  speeches  were  made. 


New  Esplanade,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea. — 

A new  esplanade,  about  2,000  ft.  in  length,  was 
formally  opened  on  Wednesday  at  St.  Leonard’s- 
on-Sea.  The  work  extends  the  parade  at 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s  to  “about  three 
miles.  A luncheon  was  given  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Alton  Hatchard  in  celebration  of  the  occasion. 

The  Architectural  Association’s  Annual 
Dinner  will,  as  announced  by  advertisement, 
take  place  on  Tuesday  evening  next. 


TENDERS 

For  scliools,  teachers’  house,  houudary  walls  and  fences, 
and  aaphalte  play-grounds,  at  Suttoa  Bridge,  for  the  Long 
Sutton  School  Board 

Girling  & Son £1,820  0 0 

Goodman  & Ream 1,770  10  0 

Dawson  1,567  0 0 

Alliater 1,619  0 0 

"Waterniaa  & Bateman 1,543  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  11,  James-street,  Canuon-street,  for 


Mr.  Stark 

Holiat £300  0 0 

Palmer  675  0 0 

Moyle  & Son  (accepted) 674  0 0 


For  four  houses.  Green-lane,  St.  Helen’s.  Mr.  James 
Rimmer,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Belsher  £2,198  0 0 

Harris  & Sons 1,990  0 0 

Barton 1,990  0 0 

Harrison 1,989  0 0 


tVliittaker  & r'orster  (accepteaj  1,935  0 0 


For  additions  to  Fortescue  House,  Twickenham,  for  Mr. 
\V.  Williams,  and  the  committee.  Mr.  E.  F.  Loftus  Brock, 
architect  : — 

Downs £1,825  0 0 

S,.  1,680  0 0 

38om  1,548  0 (4 

Brass  1,440  5 6 

Ennor,  Julian,  St  Co 1.350  0 0 

Matlock  1,087  0 0 

Haynes  (accepted)  1,078  16  6 


For  rebuilding  No.  45,  Gerrard-street,  Soho.  Mr.  C.  F, 
Hayward,  architect : — 

Langmead  & Way  (accepted). 


For  alterations  at  the  Dolphin,  Tonbridgo-street,  Euston- 
road,  for  Mr.  J.  Ayars.  Mr.  J.  R.  Furniss,  architect 

Hatcham £142  0 0 

Keiit 108  0 0 

Schlater 72  lb  0 


For  building  coachhouses  and  stables  at  the  rear  of 
Crogsland-roao,  Chalk  Farm-road,  for  Mr.  George  Johu 
Smith.  Mr.  James  R.  Furniss,  architect 

Toms  £965  0 o 

Rowe  912  0 0 

Durnford 847  0 0 

Steed  864  0 0 

White  (accepted) 697  0 0 

ScriTener 696  0 0 


For  additions  to  Dmraore,  Watford,  Herts,  for  Mr.  H.  S 
Sherry.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legg,  architect 

Allen  £729  0 0 

Chadwick  634  0 0 

Waterman 599  0 0 

Turner 696  0 0 


For  New  Marino  Hotel,  Hythe,  Kent,  for  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  Company.  Mr.  F.  W.  Porter,  architect, 
Messrs.  Williams  & Gritten,  surreyors:— 

A. — For  Concrete  Works  only. 


Langmead  &Way 

Naylor 

Drake  

Belham  Co 

Higgs  & Hiil 

Adcock 

Sl^e 

Prebble  

Perry  & Co 

Clemmins  

Braid  &Co 

Fowler 


£6,486 

5,990 

6,935 

6,934 

6.499 

5,204 

6,196 

6,060 

6,000 

4,539 

4,368 

4,312 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


B,— Jbr  all  other  Trades, 


Prebble 

£26,0:r0 

Belham  & Co 

Naylor  

Perry  & Co 

22.886 

21,890 

20,790 

20,262 

Fowler  

20,032 

19,692 

Langmead  & Way  

19,349 

18,630 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  dwelling-house,  &c.,  to  finish,  Harcfield-road,  Ux- 


bridge. Mr.  Godbolt,  surveyor:— 

Salmson  

Huut — 

Cave 


£2,600  0 e 

2,486  6 6 
1,953  5 6 


For  building  seven  cottages  at  Mortlake,  for  Mr.  H.  Ash- 
man. Messrs.  Tress  & Innes,  architects 

Tozer  (accepted)  £1,150  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  63,  Bridge-street* 
Swindon.  Mr.  W.|H.  Read,  architect: — 

Webb  (accepted) £291  0 0 
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An  Early  Christian  Tomb  ^ 
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Boadways,  Hallways, 
and  Waterways. 

MONG  tlio  latest  develop, 
meuts  of  mechanical 
theory  is  the  general 
solution  of  the  machine 
problem  proposed  by 
ProfessorRouleaux.  This 
is  dependent  on  the  pro- 
position that  the  ma- 
chine, from  a kinematic 
point  of  view,  must  be 
divided  into  pairs  of 
elements  intead  of  into 
distinct  elements.  A 
large  and  learned 
volume,  entitled  “ The 
Kinematics  of  Ma- 
chinery,” in  which  the 
principle  has  been  car- 
ried out,  has  already 
engaged  our  attention 
more  than  a year  ago. 

There  is  a corollary 
which  may  bo  derived 
from  the  doctrine  of 
the  kinematic  pair  which  has  not  yet  received 
specific  attention.  It  is  possible  that  very 
important  results  may  spring  from  its  con- 
aideration  and  demonstration.  It  is  this. 
As  the  elements  of  any  machine,  or  com- 
plex system  of  machinery,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
pairs,  from  a mechanical  point  of  view,  so  may 
they  be  considered  as  pairs  from  an  economical 
point  of  view  j aud  the  question  will  then  arise, 
how  far  are  wo  likely  to  arrive  at  definite  re- 
sults, which  shall  combine  all  the  certitude  of 
science  with  all  the  utility  of  practice,  by  the 
formal  consideration  of  the  economic  pair  of 
elements,  in  the  same  manner  that  Professor 
Rouleaux  has  taught  us  to  consider  the  kine- 
matic pair  of  elements  ? 

The  case  to  which  attention  should  first  be 
directed  in  this  novel  inquiiy  is  one  of  primary 
social  and  industrial  importance.  It  is  that  of 
the  trauspoi't  of  bodies  from  place  to  place.  The 
rapidity  of  the  growth  of  our  scientific  industry 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  phrase  no  longer 
comprehends,  as  it  did  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century,  the  whole  question  of  communica- 
tion. Messages  are  not  bodies.  The  necessity 
which  formerly  existed  for  the  transmission  of  a 
written  document  is  no  longer  absolute.  The 
words  of  a speaker  can  be  intimated  at  almost 
or  quite  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
spoken,  by  a series  of  larger  or  shorter  flashes, 
of  louder  or  softer  ticks,  or  dots  and  dashes* 
at  any  distance  within  the  range  of  the  electric 
telegraph.  Nay,  the  far  more  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  the  telephone, — which  was  deferred 
rather  than  hastened  by  the  experiments  with 
the  magnetic  needle,  — promises  to  render 
distance  a very  surmountable  obstacle  to 
the  most  intimate  and  unmistakable  conver- 
sation. 

Omitting,  then,  for  the  present,  as  a separate 
branch  of  inquiry,  the  subject  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  thought,  whether  by  sigus  or  by  sounds, 


it  is  proposea  to  regard  the  question  of  the 
economical  aspect  of  the  elementary  pair  or 
pairs  which  form  the  machinery  for  the  trans- 
port of  bodies.  Such  is  the  general  problem. 
The  moat  important  cases  for  consideration  will 
be  those  of  the  transport  of  the  human  body 
itself  (or  passenger  traffic)  and  of  the  transport 
of  goods  or  merchandise.  Minor  divisions,  no 
donbt,  exist,  but  their  consideration  may,  for 
the  present,  be  postponed. 

We  pass  over  the  primary  question  of  auto- 
matic or  self-contained  power.  The  admirable 
mechanism  by  which  the  man  walks,  or  the  horse 
trots,  and  oven  trots  with  the  man  on  his  back, 
is  a subject  for  the  physiologist,  rather  than  for 
the  engineer,  to  discuss.  Our  present  business 
is  with  machiues  made  by  man ; not  with 
the  mechanical  functions  of  the  human  or  of 
the  animal  body,  although  it  is  to  the  exercise 
of  these  functions  that  the  measurement  of  the 
force  of  machines  is  even  to  the  present  time 
referred.  We  still  use  the  conventional  unit  of 
the  horse  power  in  speaking  of  a machine  j 
though  wo  have  to  specify  whether  that  horse 
power  be  nominal,  indicated,  or  delivered.  We 
start,  then,  with  the  machine. 

The  economic  pairs  of  elements  which  form  the 
foundation  of  machinery  for  transport  are 
primarily  three,  according  to  the  fact  whether 
the  transport  is  to  be  effected  by  air,  by  water, 
or  by  land.  The  consideration  of  the  fii-st  pair, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  aeronaut  attempts  to 
emulate  the  bird,  we  at  present  omit.  In  water 
and  in  land  transport,  fom*  distinct  cases  demand 
attention.  These  are,  first,  transport  by  sea. 
Second,  inland  transport  by  river  or  canal. 
Third,  land  carriage  by  horse  power.  Fourth, 
land  carriage  over  an  artificially  prepared  metal 
surface,  either  by  horse  power  or  by  mechanism . 

Whichever  of  these  four  pairs  of  elements  we 
consider,  we  shall  find  that  a certain  natural 
limit  is  imposed  both  on  the  weights  to  bo 
transported,  and  on  the  speed  at  which  that 
transport  is  to  be  effected.  These  questions  of 
weight  and  of  speed  are,  indeed,  secondary ; but 
they  are,  nevertheless,  of  extreme  importance. 
The  present  question  is  the  economic  cost  of 
each  element  of  each  pair. 

Let  us  commence  with  ocean  traffic.  Here 
the  fixed  element,  over  which’J  the  mobile 
element  is  propelled,  is  provided  by  nature.  It 
exists,  in  certain  localities,  without  need  of  pre- 
paration or  of  maintenance.  Economically  re- 
garded, it  is  afforded  absolutely  without  cost. 
It  may,  however,  simplify  the  inquiry  to  regard 
port  and  harbour  dues,  or  any  costs  attendant 
on  embarking  and  disembarking,  as  those  of  the 
watery  road.  For  a long  voyage  these  costs 
will  be  almost  infinitesimally  small.  For  a 
coasting  voyage  from  port  to  port,  along  a well- 
lighted  shore,  they  may  prove  considerable. 
But  if  they  tell  upon  net  earnings,  they  in  no 
way  involve  outlay  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
transporter.  His  whole  outlay  is  concentrated 
upon  the  mobile  element  of  the  pair.  His  capital 
is  invested  in  the  constrnction  of  vessels,  and  his 
yearly  payments  are  devoted,  mainly,  to  their 
maintenance  and  propulsion. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  a very  great  advantage 


is  secured  to  the  transporter  by  sea,  from  the 
fact  that  a fixed  element,  capable  of  resisting 
any  strain  that  may  bo  brought  to  bear  on  it, 
and  offering  the  minimum  amount  of  friction  to 
the  moving  element,  is  provided  for  him 
gratuitously.  His  whole  expenditure  can  thus 
be  concentrated  on  the  provision  of  the  move- 
able  element  of  the  pair,  and  in  the  impartation 
of  motion.  As  to  this,  indeed,  he  is  also  pro- 
vided with  a motive  power  that  costs  him 
nothing.  It  is,  however,  objectionable,  on  the 
ground  of  its  incertitude.  From  the  time  that 
the  first  canoe  was  launched  on  the  sea, 
by  neolithic,  or  perhaps  by  paleolithic 
mariners,  down  to  the  revolution  effected 
by  the  discovery  of  Watt,  the  mariner 
had  depended  on  the  gratuitous  but  uu- 
certain  service  of  the  wind  as  a propelling 
power.  When  it  became  evident,  somewhat 
slowly,  that  the  mechanical  power  of  heat  was 
applicable  to  the  propulsion  of  ships,  the  great 
object  first  sought  by  the  naval  engineer  was  to 
use  steam  as  an  auxiliary  to  sails,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ready  service  of  the  wind 
whenever  it  blew.  This  idea  has  been  only 
recently  discarded.  It  is,  however,  the  latest 
decision  of  the  naval  architect  that  auxiliary 
steam  power  is  a mistake.  The  gratis  service  of 
the  wind  involves  a cost  greater  than  that  of 
coal — the  cost  of  time.  The  navy  of  the  future 
will  be  mechanically  propelled ; and  sailing 
vessels  will  remain  only  in  the  possession 
of  the  yacht  club  or  other  non-commercial 
owners. 

The  shipowner,  then,  provided  with  the  im- 
movable element  of  his  machine  pair  gratis, 
and  provided  with  a motive  power  which  is 
better  worth  applying  than  the  gratuitous 
service  of  the  wind,  is  to  a great  extent  un- 
rivalled as  a carrier.  If  shipowners  were  a 
united  body,  and  arranged  for  the  division  of 
business  without  mutual  competition,  the  rate 
of  freight  would  be  fixed  at  the  figures  that 
would  bring  the  largest  returns,  taking  into 
consideration  quantity,  as  well  as  price,  of  trans- 
port. As  it  is,  the  rates  are  subject  to  mis- 
chievous fluctuations.  The  freight  of  com  from 
Calcutta,  which  last  year  was  quoted  at  703., 
is  to-day  quoted  at  203.  In  July,  1876,  the 
freights  from  the  Danube  to  England  fell  to 
4s.  6d.  per  quarter,  which  is  less  than  l-12th  of 
a penny  per  ton  per  mile.  If  vessels  could  be 
found  to  charter  at  this  rate,  as  was  actually 
the  case,  the  profit  made  when,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing November,  freight  reached  Os.  3d.  per 
quarter,  must  have  been  considerable.  No  data 
have  been  as  yet  collected  to  show  the  com- 
parison of  the  constructive  cost,  and  of  the 
earning  per  annum,  of  a given  class  of  vessel 
per  ton.  But  it  is  said  not  to  be  unexampled 
that  a vessel  should  earn  its  own  cost  by  its 
gross  freight  within  a year.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  outside  benefit  which  normally 
can  be  derived  from  the  utilisation  of  a single 
element  of  the  economic  pair.  If  in  this  case 
the  working  cost  be  half  the  gross  returns,  wo 
may  perhaps  consider  that  we  have  the  most 
favourable  instance  of  transport,  viewed  from 
the  economical  standpoint. 
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Iq  the  second  case  of  water-carriage,  that  of 
internal  communication,  a cost  attends  on  the 
provision  of  the  fixed  element  of  the  pair.  In 
the  most  favourable  case,  that  of  navigable 
rivers,  this  cost  is  low.  The  average  cost  per 
mile  of  the  4,138  miles  of  internal  navigation  in 
England,  for  consti'uction  or  putting  in  navigable 
order,  was  3,3351.  The  expense  of  the  Birming- 
ham  Canal, — one  of  the  most  lucrative  ever 
made, — did  net  amount  to  double  this  cost. 
Allowing  7 per  cent,  for  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion, the  annual  charge,  in  the  latter  case,  for 
the  fixed  element  of  the  pair  is  only  4201. 
per  mile.  The  original  l,0i,0I.  shares  in  this 
canal  woro  divided  into  thirty-two  parts,  each 
of  which,  in  the  year  1865,  was  saleable  at 
about  9481.,  paying  4 per  cent,  on  that  price. 
The  tonnage  on  that  canal,  in  1868,  was 
C, 982, 773  tons  : the  impost  of  O’OOlld.  per  ton 
per  mile  would  therefore  pay  the  cost  of  the 
fixed  element  of  the  i>air.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  the  Suez  Canal,  which  has  cost 
70,0001.  per  mile  for  works  alone,  has  been 
raised  to  the  large  paper  cost  of  162,0001.  per 
mile  by  the  financing  adopted  in  order  to  float 
the  undertaking.  This  cost  is  for  tho  fi.xed 
element  of  the  pair  alone.  The  moveable 
element,  both  in  capital  and  expenditure,  is 
provided  by  the  owners  of  vessels  who  use  tho 
canal.  In  this  case  the  ehargo  of  ten  coutiraos 
per  ton  per  mile  is  cheerfully  paid,  in  order 
to  effect  a saving  of  some  six  or  eight  weeks 
of  voyage.  The  value  of  the  saving  of  time 
as  an  element  of  income  is  thus  most  signally 
illustrated. 

Tho  propulsion  on  canals  is  yet  in  a state  of 
infancy.  Horse-power  is  for  the  most  part  used. 
Tho  remarkable  results  of  the  application  of 
speed  to  fly-boats  on  canals,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Fairbairn,  have  been  neglected 
in  consequence  of  the  attention  concentrated  on 
railways,  where  a mneh  higher  speed  w’as 
attainable  with  certitude.  The  cost  of  horse- 
towage  on  the  English  canals  has  been  estimated 
at  0‘35d.  per  ton  per  mile.  In  Franco  it  has 
been  reduced  to  0'27d. ; at  which  price  steam 
Bcrew  tugs  have  boeu  employed  iu  England. 
Boats  with  engines  on  hoard  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  propulsion  to  0'20d.  per  ton  per  mile.  On 
the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation  the  cost  of  steam 
hatdago  np  and  down  the  stream  is  as  low  as 
one-eighth  and  one-tenth  of  a penny  per  ton 
per  mile.  The  cost  of  vehicle  is  lower, 
por  ton,  in  canal  boats  than  in  any  other 
means  of  transport.  With  ample  traffic, 
and  economical  working,  canals,  as  present- 
ing the  cheapest  form  of  both  tho  fi.ved  and 
the  moveable  elements  of  tho  machines,  ar'e  at 
this  moment  in  some  instances  the  best  paying 
modes  of  transport.  It  may  be  confidently 
expected  that  they  will  again  play  a consider, 
able  part  in  internal  traffic,  as  the  scientific 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  pair  of  elements 
is  very  highly  in  their  favour.  The  causes 
which  have  strangled  the  traffic  of  most  of  the 
English  canals  have  not  been  either  mechanical 
or  (properly  speaking)  economical. 

The  third  pair  of  elements  to  be  considered 
is  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  vehicles  drawn  by 
horses  over  an  ordinary  road.  An  element  of 
cost  hero  comes  in  which  is  unfelt  in  ocean 
traffic,  and  which  is  not  always  very  perceptible 
in  canal  traffic.  This  is  tho  ovcrconiiug  the 
natural  elevations  of  tho  country.  In  canals 
this  is  now  for  the  most  part  effected  by  locks, 
and,  when  water  is  plentiful,  loss  of  time  is  the 
chief  objection.  On  roads,  tho  limit  of  horse- 
power is  soon  attained,  when  the  hills  to  he  sur- 
mounted are  steep.  The  cost  of  tho  fixed 
element  in  this  mechanical  pair  is  due  first  to 
the  effort  to  diminish  or  equalise  the  resistance 
of  gravity,  which  is  effected  by  grading  tlie 
road,  involving  more  or  less  earthwork  and 
masonry ; and  secondly,  to  the  effort  to  diminish 
the  running  friction,  and  to  equalise  it  as 
between  summer  and  winter;  which  is  effected 
by  paving  or  metalling  the  roads,  so  as  to 
present  a hard  level  surface  to  the  wheels  of 
the  vehicles  and  for  the  feet  of  the  horses.  The 
cost  of  the  roads  now  constructing  in  India 
varies  from  1,5001.  per  mile  where  the  works 
are  light  and  labour  is  abundant,  to  2,7001.  per 
mile  where  tho  works  are  heavy  and  labour 
scarce.  This  is  for  construction  alone.  About 
3001.  per  mile  has  to  he  added  for  metalling ; 
the  width  of  the  road,  exclusive  of  side  paths 
and  fences,  being  16  ft. 

For  the  maintenance  of  a macadamised  road 
the  cost  in  the  metropolitan  district  amounts 
to  2501.  per  mile,  equivalent  to  2s.  lOd.  per 
square  yard,  per  annum.  A minimum  cost  is 


that  of  the  highways  in  Sunderland,  which  does 
not  exceed  251.  per  mile  per  annum.  Both 
original  cost  and  (and  that  in  a higher  degree) 
annual  outlay,  mast  bo  regarded  as  functions  of 
the  traffic.  In  some  of  the  London  streets  this 
may  be  considered  to  have  attained  the  maxi- 
mum,  at  least  for  the  hours  of  daylight.  For  the 
best  wood  pavement  the  first  cost  of  laying  is 
18s.  per  yard.  The  highest  annual  cost  of  main- 
tenance returned  is  in  Lothbury,  where  for 
twelve  years  it  has  averaged  Ss.  4d.  per  square 
yard.  A 30-ft.  carriage-way,  accommodating 
four  lines  of  vehicles,  will  thus  cost  for  mainte- 
nance, in  an  extreme  case,  2,9331.  per  annunr, 
exclusive  of  the  interest  on  the  sum  spent  in 
grading  the  road. 

In  regarding  tho  modes  of  transport  in  the 
abstract,  we  thus  see  that  a cost  which  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  wear  and  tear  caused  by  the 
traffic,  and  which  rises  to  a considerable  sum 
for  a constant  traffic,  is  necessary  for  the  perma- 
nent element  of  the  paved  or  metallic  road.  It 
should,  however,  he  homo  iu  mind  that  this  cost 
is  rather  matter  of  public  necessity  than  of  com- 
mercial import.  We  have  now  no  instances  of 
roads  made  and  maintained  by  contractors, 
or  private  individuals,  as  paying  specnla- 
tious.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  the  traffic 
that  makes  uso  of  the  public  highways  holds  a 
similar  position  to  tho  ocean  traffic.  In  that,  the 
stationary  element  is  provided  free  of  charge  by 
natiire.  For  ordinary  road  traffic  it  is  provided, 
free  of  direct  charge  to  the  users,  by  the 
State. 

The  second  part  of  the  expenditure  on  this 
mode  of  transport,  that  of  the  cost  of  the  provi- 
sion and  impelling  of  the  movable  element  of 
the  pair,  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the 
traffic,  and  according  to  the  speed.  Wo  may 
take  as  a case  of  average  condition  that  of  the 
Loudon  General  Omnibus  Company.  In  this 
instance  tho  gro.s3  annual  receipts  are  equal  to 
125  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  moving  stock,  in 
vehicles  and  horses.  Tho  dead  weiglit  moved  is 
almost  exactly  double  the  net  or  paying  weight. 
The  cost  of  carriage  per  ton-mile  gross  is  3‘8d. 
per  mile.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  by 
the  company  is  so  small  as  to  afford  a fair  divi- 
dend at  a moderate  rate  of  profit  on  the  yearly 
outlay ; and  tlio  gross  revenue  amounts  to  a 
charge  of  but  little  more  than  4d.  por  ton-mile 
gross  of  passengers  and  vehicles.  Wo  have  here 
an  instance  that  is  very  favourable  as  far  as 
the  free  provision  of  the  fixed  element,  and  tho 
comparative  low  cost  of  tho  movable  element  is 
concerned.  Propulsion  is  costly  ; but  the  small 
amount  of  margin  required  for  profit  renders  the 
enterprise  sound  and  remunerative  under  able 
and  honest  management.  With  increased  speed 
of  transit  tho  cost  per  ton-mile  gross  will 
increase,  as  with  reduction  of  speed  it  will 
diminish.  Further  data  as  to  the  extremes  are 
desirable. 

In  the  fourth  of  the  cases  which  we  have  pro- 
posed to  examine,  tho  effort  has  been  made, 
first,  to  diminish  running  friction ; and, 
secondly,  to  increase  velocity,  by  means  of 
mechanical  propulsion.  For  this  end,  the  im- 
movable  element  of  the  kinematic  pair  has  to 
be  provided  by  the  carrier,  as  well  as  the 
movable  element  and  the  working  cost.  In  the 
first  instance,  at  Killiogworth,  the  saving  of 
friction  was  the  main  object  proposed.  In  the 
earliest  and  rudest  efforts  this  class  of  resist- 
ance was  reduced  by  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  by 
the  introduction  of  an  iron  bearing  surface  for 
the  wheel  tracks.  In  the  later  perfection  of  the 
railway,  the  running  friction  is  reduced  from 
-1-5  lb.  per  ton,  which  is  that  offered  by  a road 
in  good  order,  to  7 lb.  or  8 lb.  per  ton;  or  to 
one-sixth  of  tho  moat  favourable  case  of  ordinary 
road.  This  saving,  however,  does  not  repi’csent 
an  equal  saving  in  cost,  except  in  the  case  of  an 
absolutely  level  road.  Tho  resistance  offered 
by  gravity  increases  in  exact  proportion  to  tho 
incline  to  be  surmonnted.  It  has  been  tho  rule 
of  the  most  thoughtful  engineers  so  to  lay  out 
their  roads  that  tho  force  of  gravity  ehonld 
equal  tho  resistance  of  running  friction  on  a 
descending  gradient ; so  that  this  resistance  on 
a level  would  not  be  more  than  doubled  on  the 
ascent.  Thus  Sir  J.  ilacneil  graded  his  mail- 
coach  roads  at  1 in  50 ; and  Jlr.  Stephenson 
laid  down  the  ruling  gradient  of  1 in  330  for 
tho  London  and  Birmingham  Railway. 

The  cost,  however,  at  which  the  fixed  element 
of  the  kinematic  pair  is  thus  provided  is  very 
heavy,  and  it  is  a cost  which  falls  entirely  on 
the  carriers.  With  the  general  decline  in  the 
net  earnings  of  railways  that  has  of  late  years 
been  the  rule,  the  companies  have  ceased  to 


give  more  information  than  has  been  dragged 
from  them  by  law.  It  is  thus  necessarily  diffi- 
cnlt  to  distinguish  the  cost  of  the  paid  and  of 
the  mobile  element  in  the  railway  system.  In 
the  United  States  of  North  America  the  cost  of 
the  two  elements  together  is  under  12,5001.  per 
mile.  In  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  39,0001.  per 
mile.  In  England  alone  it  rises  to  an  average 
of  45,4411.  per  mile.  On  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  it  has  risen  to  the  enormous 
price  of  683,8661.  per  mile.  In  this  last  instance 
the  coat  of  the  movable  element  is  one-fortieth 
of  that  of  the  fixed  element.  On  tho  chief  pas- 
senger-lines the  coat  of  the  moveable  element 
rises  from  2'5  to  7’66  per  cent,  of  the  total 
outlay,  according  to  the  increase  in  the  heavy 
traffic.  On  the  trunk  lines  with  heavy  mineral 
traffic,  the  cost  of  the  movable  element  rises 
from  9T6  to  16'92  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost. 
In  tho  last  instance,  that  of  the  North-Eastern 
Railway,  the  total  cost  per  mile  is  37,0781.,  of 
which  6,3201.  is  tho  cost  of  the  movable,  and 
30,7581.  that  of  the  fixed  element.  On  the 
Brighton,  the  cost  of  the  former  is  4,2301. ; that 
of  the  latter,  61,7551.  per  mile.  The  gross 
income  of  tho  North-Eastern  Railway,  in  1876, 
was  4,4291.  per  mile  per  annum ; that  of  the 
Brighton  was  4,9541.  per  mile.  The  cost  of  the 
fixed  element  depends  mainly  on  the  physical 
features  of  the  country,  unless  tho  amount  of 
traffic  be  so  great  as  to  require  additional  lines 
of  rail.  In  the  cases  wo  have  cited  the  gross 
earnings  ai'C  not  so  different  in  amount  as  to 
complicate  the  question ; but  tho  character  of 
tho  traffic  varies  fundamentally.  The  North- 
Eastern  derives  37  per  cent,  of  its  income  from- 
the  transport  of  minerals.  The  Brighton  derives 
only  7 per  cent,  of  its  income  from  that  service. 
Tho  annual  gross  earnings  of  the  latter  ar& 
equal  to  115  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  move- 
able  element ; those  of  the  former  are  only 
equal  to  70  per  cent,  of  that  cost.  If  we 
separate  the  accidental  from  the  essential 
features  of  the  case,  and  regard  the  cost  of  the 
fixed  element,  as  before  said,  as  dependent  on 
the  character  of  the  country,  we  find  how  much 
better  adapted  is  this  mode  of  transport,  econo- 
mically considered,  for  passenger  than  for  heavy 
traffic.  In  fact,  on  the  metropolitan  lines  a 
movable  clement,  costing  18,0001.  por  mile, 
earns  an  annual  gross  income  of  36,0001.  per 
mile,  a procedure  which  is  the  most  lucrative  to- 
be  met  with  under  any  conditions.  The  high 
cost  of.  the  fixed  element,  however, — 605,600J. 
per  mile, — is  such  as  to  reduce  this  high  rate  of 
margin  to  an  ordinary  return. 

The  cost  of  propulsion  per  ton-mile  gross 
under  this  arrangement  of  elements  is  not 
directly  ascertainable  on  the  English  railways. 
Tho  must  cheaply  worked  railway  in  the  world 
is,the  East  Indian.  On  that,  the  cost  of  running- 
a ton  of  loaded  train  for  a mile,  including  all 
expenses,  is  only  0T72d.  On  tho  average  of  the 
India  guaranteed  linos,  tho  cost  is  0'260d.  On 
that  of  tho  chief  French  lines  it  is  0'254cl.  In 
America  it  rose  (in  1873)  to  O'oOd.  In  New 
South  Wales  to  O'ooSd.  On  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  the  coat  has  been  calculated  at  0'437d.  y 
but  this  is  enormously  augmented  by  the  fre- 
quent stoppings  and  startings  at  high  speed.  It 
follows  that  the  cost  of  caiTying  a ton  of  loaded 
train  on  a railway  varies  from  0T7d.  to  0 568- 
per  mile.  From  the  saving  thus  effected,  as 
compared  to  the  4d.  per  mile  of  the  road  traffic, 
is  derived  the  means  of  paying  interest  on  the 
large  sums  laid  out  iu  providing  the  fixed 
element  of  tho  kinematic  pair  of  the  railway 
system. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  clear  that  the  advan- 
tage thus  secured  applies  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
to  passenger  and  light  merchandise  traffic.  The 
extreme  case  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  whore 
coal  costs  only  Ss.  per  ton,  and  where  labour  is 
one-twelfth  the  price  current  in  England,  does 
not  give  a lower  cost  of  transport  than  that  of 
sea-borne  freight  from  the  Danube,  or  of  rivon 
and  canal  borne  freight  on  the  Aii-o  and  Calder 
Canal.  It  is  about  the  same  cost  as  that  of  the 
sea-borne  freight  of  coals  from  Sunderland  or 
Newcastle  to  London.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
East  Indian  Railway  provision  has  -to  be  made  for 
recouping  the  cost  of  above  2O,OO0Z.  per  mile 
for  the  way  and  works.  In  the  case  of  the 
three  great  lines  which  compote  with  one 
another  and  with  the  sea  for  the  privilege  of 
bringing  coal  to  London,  the  fixed  element  has 
cost  42,6261.,  46,561i.,  and  47.784L  per  mile 
respectively.  The  further  investigation  of  the 
problem  stated  by  M.  Reuleaux,  therefore,  is 
full  of  instrnction  for  those  who  hftve  money  to 
invest  in  industrial  enterprise; 
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THE  NATUBAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM  AT 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

A CONSIDERABLE  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Conference  assembled  ou  Thurs- 
day, the  6th  inst.,  to  go  over  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
large  building  under  the  direction  of  its  architect. 
On  the  face  of  it  the  special  interest  of  the 
building  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  largest 
experiment  yet  made  in  terra-cotta  building,  or 
more  strictly  terra-cotta  design,  for  the  material 
has  little  to  do  with  the  construction,  and  is 
mostly  only  a facing.  The  visitors,  however, 
were  first  invited  to  look  at  the  plans  and  hear  a 
few  words  from  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  x'egard  to  the 
history  of  the  building,  which  is  probably 
remembered  by  a good  many  of  our  readers. 
The  late  Captain  Fowke  had  made  plans  which 
probably  had  high  merit  of  their  own,  but  on 
investigation  proved  incapable  of  being  worked 
into  any  arrangement  satisfactory  to  the  views 
of  the  British  Museum  authorities,  who  had,  of 
course,  a considerable  voice  in  the  matter,  as  the 
real  object  of  the  building  is  to  form  a “chapel 
of  ease  ” to  the  great  Bloomsbury  establishment, 
and  by  taking  the  Natural  History  portion  of 
its  stores  to  leave  the  original  building  free  to 
be  entirely  devoted  co  antiquities.  Mr.  Water- 
house  is  so  complete  a master  of  planning  that 
it  will  surprise  no  one  to  hear  that  his  plan  for 
the  building  was  in  its  original  form  exceptionally 
good  and  suitable,  and  it  will  not  surprise  many 
to  hear  that  its  best  and  most  characteristio 
feature  was  spoiled  by  official  interference,  as 
that  is  tlie  way  we  do  things  in  England.  The 
plan  provided  for  the  stuffed  and  preserved 
animals  representing  living  species  in  one  of  the 
front  wings,  and  for  the  geological  or  rather 
palmontological  remains  of  extinct  species  in  the 
other  wing ; and  this  arrangement  is  nearly 
kept  to  in  the  actual  building.  But  the  original 
plan  provided  that  in  the  ono-story  galleries 
which  run  back  at  right  angles  to  the  front 
block,  and  which  are  set  apart  for  the  smaller 
classes  of  objects  contained  in  cases,  there 
should  be  between  the  public  galleries  a parallel 
series  of  semi-private  narrower  galleries  or 
corridors  for  the  us©  of  scientific  students,  and 
that  the  cases  should  be  so  placed  as  to  open 
upon  both,  but  with  the  side  towards  the  public 
gallery  hermetically  closed  with  fixed  glass, 
while  the  sides  or  backs  of  the  cases  towards 
the  scientific  students’  corridor  should  be 
arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  opened  for  the 
better  and  closer  inspection  of  tb©  objects  by 
those  who  had  special  reasons  for  studying  them. 
This  was  an  admirable  example  of  the  thought- 
ful arranging  of  a plan  with  the  object  of  render- 
ing  it  as  useful  as  possible  for  its  purpo.se,  or 
rather  of  fitting  it  to  two  separate  purposes  ; but 
the  British  Museum  would  have  none  of  it,  on 
the  ground  that  they  cared  nothing  for  scientific 
students,  and  that  the  exhibition  was  for  the 
unscientific  public,  who  were  to  bo  the  first 
object  of  consideration,  and  therefore  it  was 
ruled  that  the  cases  must  bo  placed  so  that 
the  British  public  could  circulate  all  round 
them.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  original 
plan  would  have  placed  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  oi  inspection  of  the  contents  by  the  general 
public,  while  it  would  have  provided  special  con- 
venience and  facilities  for  persons  whoso  aims 
were  beyond  mere  amusement,  and  who  would 
bo  specially  glad  of  quiet  and  seclusion  for 
carrying  on  their  investigations;  and  though 
Mr.  Waterhouse  made  no  complaint  against  the 
Museum  authorities,  we  certainly  do  complain, 
and  think  that  a rather  stupid  thing  has  been 
■done,  and  a good  plan  spoiled. 

In  regard  to  tho  purely  architectural  part  of 
the  subject,  the  general  effect  of  the  bniJding  is 
very  satisfactory,  and  in  some  points  much  more 
than  satisfactory.  In  regard  to  some  parts  of 
the  front  elevation,  we  have  doubtful  feelings  ; 
the  dormers  along  the  roof-line  are  a little  heavy 
in  design  and  outline,  and  considering  this,  and 
that  the  building  is  in  general  characterised  by 
-a  massive  style  of  detail,  foundedon  the  Roman- 
esque more  than  on  any  other  previous  style, 
wo  cannot  help  thinking  the  ground  story 
deficient  m mass  and  solidity  for  the  super- 
structure. This  story,  however,  eventually  will 
not  be  much  seen  from  the  road,  if,  as  we 
understand,  and  regret  to  hear,  a wall  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  light  open  railing. 
-Access  to  the  building  from  the  Cromwell- road 
will  be  obtained  for  carriages  by  two  inclined 
planes  sweeping  round  in  a curve  from  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  ground  to  meet  in  front  of  the 
centre  doorway ; the  platform  opposite  the 
doorway  extends  into  two  projecting  bas- 


tions, between  which  comes  the  flight  of 
steps  up  to  the  doorway  for  foot-passengers. 
The  central  entrance,  with  its  deeply-recessed 
great  archway,  with  richly  ornamented  terra- 
cotta shafts  and  archivolts,  and  bas-reliefs 
in  the  same  material  in  the  space  over 
the  docTway,  has  a very  fine  and  rich  effect 
indeed,  heightened  still  more  by  the  agree- 
able warm  tone  of  the  material.  Passing 
through  this  door,  wo  come  through  the  vestibule 
into  the  centre  hall,  a great  oblong  apartment, 
the  length  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
principal  front.  We  made  some  comments, 
chiefly  laudatory,  on  this  interior  apropos  of  the 
drawing  of  it  in  the  architectural  room  at  the 
Academy ; the  points  which  we  then  thought 
open  to  criticism  we  still  think  so,  but  the 
beauties  of  tho  architecture  come  out  better  in 
reality  tlian  in  the  drawings.  There  is  a general 
look  of  mass  and  solidity  about  the  whole  which 
is  truly  arcliitecturnl ; and  tho  recesses  in  the 
side  ou  tho  ground  floor,  between  tho  main  piers 
and  roof-shafts,  add  very  much  to  the  ensemble 
by  their  effect  of  shadow.  These  bays  or 
recesses  have  a practical  value  in  providing  for 
the  arrangement  and  grouping  of  objects  with 
a special  light  from  the  back  of  each  recess ; 
they  also  were  objected  to  by  the  Museum 
authorities  at  first,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
a difficulty  in  getting  the  whole  hall  sufficiently 
under  the  eye  of  the  attendants  and  keepers, 
who  would  have  to  be  continually  moving  about 
to  see  that  no  mischief  was  nefariously  done  in 
these  recesses.  There  is  reason  in  this  objec- 
tion, but  it  was  overruled  in  favour  of  the 
advantages  of  lighting  and  arrangement  pre- 
sented. At  the  further  end  of  the  hall  from 
the  entrance  is  the  main  staircase  to  the  first 
floor, — hardly  yet  commenced,  however.  On 
reaching  the  top  of  this  staircase,  on  either  side 
of  the  hall  we  return  towards  the  front  of  the 
building  along  arcaded  corridors  over  the  ceilings 
of  the  recesses  before  mentioned,  and  then 
farther  ascend  to  the  level  of  the  first-floor  of 
the  front  building  on  a wide  staircase  which  is 
carried  on  a flying  archway  over  thehall,  beneath 
which  we  had  passed  on  enteriug.  The  look  of 
this  great  arch,  and  the  stair  and  balustrading 
surmounting  it,  is  very  flue  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall ; it  makes  quite  an  unusual  feature  in 
a grand  palatial  style.  Over  the  staircase  the 
roof-shafts  carry  solid  arches  in  brick  and  terra- 
cotta Bupportiug  this  portion  of  the  centre  roof, 
and  which  look  so  well  and  so  architecturally 
solid  and  monumental  as  to  make  us  the  more 
regret  that  this  mode  of  carrying  the  roof 
should  not  have  been  employed  in  the  other 
bays  of  the  hall  instead  of  tho  iron  principals, 
which,  as  we  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  drawing 
aforesaid,  look  far  too  light  to  go  well  with  the 
substructure  from  which  they  spring.  The  piers 
which  flank  this  flying  staircase  have  a kiud  of 
tree-stem  ornament  up  the  angles,  up  which 
climb  terra-cotta  monkeys  in  various  attitudes, 
modelled  with  a good  deal  of  spirit  and 
vivacity.  The  apartments  forming  the  first 
floor  in  the  front  block  of  building  (and 
to  which  the  corresponding  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  nearly  similar),  present  each  a long 
room  divided  into  three  aisles  by  piers  appa- 
rently of  terra-cotta,  which,  however,  is  only  an 
outside  casing  to  the  iron  standards  which  are 
the  real  supports  of  the  floors  above.  The 
result  is  pleasing  to  tho  ,eye,  but  not  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  judgment.  The  apparent 
terra-cotta  piers  entirely  conceal  tho  support, 
and  hardly  look  as  if  they  could  carry  anything 
themselves,  and  yet  seem  too  good  and  solid  a 
material  to  be  a mere  facing.  The  design  of 
these  piers  is  certainly  novel  and  pretty.  They 
are  oblong  in  plan,  the  longer  side  parallel  with 
the  length  of  tho  room,  and  consist  of  a kind  of 
pedestal  about  three-fourths  the  height  of  the 
room,  the  remaining  portion  breaking  into  four 
pilasters  square  on  plan,  and  with  foliage  orna- 
ment ou  the  outer  faces  and  tho  capitals : the 
“pedestals”  in  the  particular  room  iu  which  the 
visitors  first  met  (and  which  we  believe  is  to  be 
devoted  to  marine  fossils),  are  decorated  in  a 
very  pretty  and  piquant  manner  by  very  low 
reliefs  of  fish  and  other  aquatic  creations,  worked 
on  various  blocks  here  and  there  in  an  accidental 
sort  of  manner,  and  as  if  from  tho  inspiration 
of  the  moment  in  working  the  material,  the 
general  face  of  which  is  relieved  also  by  waving 
lines  symbolical  of  water,  with  an  ornament 
of  conventionalised  aquatic  plants  delicately 
modelled  in  very  lowrelief  just  above  tho  plinths. 
Tho  effect  of  this  treatment  is  very  refined  and 
unnsua),  and  gives  a picturesque  interest  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  surfaces  of  bare  jointed 


terra-cotta : we  presume  the  other  rooms  which 
follow  the  same  general  design  are  similarly 
treated,  in  character  with  the  objects  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  only  thing  iu 
tho  terra-cotta  work  we  do  not  quite  like  in 
these  rooms  is  the  little  arcade  under  tho 
ceiling,  which  seems  out  of  keeping  in  scale 
and  architectural  style  with  the  rest  of  tho 
detail,  and,  moreover,  takes  away  tho  appear- 
ance of  abutment  from  the  segmental  drop 
arches  over  the  windows,  which  just  range  with 
these  little  arcades.  In  this  room  was  shown  a 
small  section  of  the  terra-cotta  facing  and  brick 
backing  of  the  main  walls,  put  together  on  the 
floor,  to  show  tho  ‘manner  of  bonding  of  the 
terra-cotta  into  the  brickwork.  Every  other 
block  in  a course  of  torra-cotta  is  made  as  a kind 
of  large  hollow  brick,  going  far  enough  into  the 
wall  to  have  half-a-brick  bed  in  addition  to  the 
average  thickness  of  the  terra-cotta  slabs  j tho 
blocks  between  these,  with  tho  same  face 
externally,  are  only  thin  slabs  (about  li-in.) 
with  no  bond,  of  course,  into  tho  brickwork,  but 
retained  securely  in  their  places  by  a rebated  edge 
fitting  to  a corresponding  rebate  in  the  hollow 
block  on  either  side.  These  hollow  blocks  aro  filled 
up  internally  with  concrete  before  being  set  in 
their  places.  Tho  method  of  setting  and  trying 
the  piers  surmounting  tho  iron  standards  was 
also  illustrated;  iu  this  work  slate  dowels  aro 
employed  to  facilitate  the  true  building  up  of 
the  pier  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  mentioned 
as  a raison  d’etre  for  these  terra-cotta  casings, 
that  they  served  to  render  tho  construction 
more  fireproof  by  covering'  up  the  iron, — quito 
a sufficient  reason,  if  they  will  really  achieve 
that  object,  which,  however,  we  should  think 
would  require  that  the  spaces  between  tho 
terra-cotta  and  the  iron  should  be  filled 
up  solid  with  fine  concrete.  There  is  a great 
deal  more  ornament  about  the  building  than  wo 
have  space  now  to  describe  ; panels  everywhere 
adorned  with  busts  'and  designs  of  animal  life, 
in  a style  very  well  combining  spirit  and  cha- 
racter with  sufficient  conventionalism.  The 
plaster  ceilings  to  the  main  rooms  and  corridors 
we  regretted  rather  : tho  material,  or  something 
like  it,  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  light,  but 
the  panel  designs  in  which  it  is  worked  are  not 
interesting,  and  (again)  seem  ouc  of  keeping 
with  the  main  feeling  of  the  architecture. 

But  taking  the  building  as  a whole,  its  archi- 
tect is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  produced 
a remarkable  work,  eminently  suited  to  its  in- 
tended purpose,  and  presenting,  iu  the  interior 
especially,  unusual  architectural  interest  both  of 
ensemble  and  detail,  and  forming  a very  fine 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done  with  terra-cotta 
as  a material  for  architecturarembellishment  on 
a great  scale. 


PRESERVATION  OP  FINE  INDIAN 
BUILDINGS,  AND  INSTRUCTION  IN 
INDIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a Resolution 
has  been  forwarded  by  tho  Viceroy  of  India  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  confirmation,  which 
will  declare  that, — ■“  The  preservation  of  ancient 
monuments  of  historical  or  archmological  inte- 
rest is  an  essential  duty  of  every  civilised 
Government.  Tho  Government  of  India  has 
received  from  its  predecessors  an  inheritance 
of  such  monuments  which,  for  variety,  extent, 
completeness,  and  beauty  is  perhaps  unequalled, 
but  certainly  unsurpassed,  throughout  the  world. 
So  vast,  indeed,  has  been  this  inheritance  that 
the  full  magnitude  of  it  can  only  bo  gradually 
ascertained : but  a few  years  ago  the  first 
authorities  on  tho  subject  were  of  opinion  that 
only  ono-balf  of  the  remains  known  to  exist  had 
been  explored ; while  the  result  of  the  recent 
excavations  at  Gandhara  and  Bharhut  indicates 
the  value  and  variety  of  the  sculpture,  the  art- 
treasures,  and  the  pictures  of  sooial  life  in 
ancient  days,  which  further  research  is  likely  to 
recover  from  tho  numberless  buried  cities  of  this 
empire.” 

Wo  understand  that  the  Government  of  India 
will  be  prepared  to  guarantee  to  each  of  the 
local  Governments  a minimum  annual  contribu- 
tion in  aid  of  local  resources,  the  amount  of 
which  will  be  fixed  for  five  years,  and  subject  to 
revision  at  the  end  of  each  such  period,  and  will 
look  to  these  Governments  to  provide  from  other 
sources  the  rest  of  the  funds  which  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  ancient  monuments.  Itwill  also  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  an  officer  to  superin- 
tend the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  and 
to  collect  and  diffuse  information  as  to  qncient 
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eystems  of  Indian  architectare,  their  materials, 
and  methods  of  construction. 

This  resolution  is  founded  on  a miunte  pre- 
jiared  at  the  end  of  last  year,  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  minister  of  Public  Works  in  India  (for- 
tncrly  director  of  works  of  the  Navy),  which  is 
sufficiently  interesting  to  be  made  public.  We 
print  it  in  full : — 

Reverting  to  my  note  of  the  Ist  of  February 
last,  I now  submit,  for  the  final  approval  of  his 
Excellency,  the  following  review  and  pro- 
posals : — 

1.  An  application  was  made  on  the  22nd  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  for  an  annual  grant  of  Rs.  35,000 
from  imperial  funds,  for  the  preservation  of 
works  of  antiquity  and  art  in  the  North-western 
Provinces.  It  was  at  first  agreed  to  sanction 
this  sum  for  a term  of  five  years,  but  the  finan- 
cial department  in  March,  1876,  limited  the 
grant  to  one  year,  and  left  its  continuance 
dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  finances.  The 
Government  of  the  North-western  Provinces  in 
December,  1876,  then  announced  having  set 
apart  Rs.  551,259  from  local  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  when  this  sum  is  expended,  it  is  for 
us  to  decide  if  the  necessary  cost  of  completing 
the  work  can  be  afforded  or  not.  When  the 
latter  announcement  came  before  us,  I depre- 
cated accepting  any  responsibility  for  finding 
the  balance  of  expenditure,  on  the  grounds  of 
other  more  urgent  wants  being  neglected,  but  I 
was  far  from  desiring  to  depreciate  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  the  fine  monuments  of  this 
country  in  repair.  In  February  last  I recorded  , 
my  opinion  that  the  grant-in-aid  for  five  years 
should  bo  restored.  In  fact,  when  the  original 
proposals  were  made  in  1875,  I advocated  an 
imperial  service,  and  I most  strongly  agree  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Viceroy  in  bis 
minute  of  January  last,  in  which  he  says  : — 

" The  preservation  of  the  national  antiquities 
and  works  of  art  ought  not  to  be  left  exclusively 
to  the  charge  of  local  Governments,  which  may 
not  be  always  alive  to  the  importance  of  such 
a duty.  Lieutenant-governors  who  combine 
msthetic  culture  with  administrative  energy  are 
not  likely  to  be  very  common,  and  I cannot  con- 
ceivo  of  any  claims  upon  the  administrative, 
initiative,  and  financial  resources  of  the  supreme 
Government,  more  essentially  imperial  than 
this  one.” 

2.  The  Public  Works  Department  has  been 
accused  of  acta  of  barbarity  in  regard  to  old 
buildings,  and  in  now  accepting  the  responsi- 
bility that  lies  upon  it  of  keeping  these  monu- 
ments in  repair  I seek  to  remove  a reproach 
which  has  in  it  more  or  less  of  truth,  by  pro- 
posing a systematic  imperial  survey  of  architec- 
tural buildings  in  India,  which  should  have  for 
its  aim : — 

First,  to  be  in  concert  with  the  Director-  General 
of  Archmology  and  various  local  Governments 
and  administrations  in  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion * of  buildings. 

Second,  to  provide  the  means  for  producing  a 
standard  work  on  Indian  architecture, f for  use 
in  the  engineering  colleges  and  schools  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. 

The  arguments  for  attaining  these  objects  by 
au  imperial  service  are  that  local  efforts  and 
interest  for  preservation  are  spasmodic,  and 
buildings  are  left  to  be  repaired  or  to  go  to  ruin, 
according  to  the  interest  taken  by  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  or  chief  commissioner.  A 
general  supervision  can  alone  detect  what  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  preserve  amongst  all 
the  thousands  of  Indian  monuments.  As  regards 
architecture,  native  styles  do  not  belong  to  par- 
ticular administrative  ai-eas,  and  can  only  he 
examined  from  a broad  and  imperial  point  of 
view.  The  best  monument  in  a province  may 
not  be  the  best  type  of  a particular  style  for  the 
whole  of  India,  aud  to  make  elaborate  records 
of  everything  locally  interesting  would,  for 
architectural  purposes,  be  au  extravagant  aud 
useless  process. 

3.  Before  making  definite  proposals,  it  will  be 
useful  to  state  briefly  what  has  been  done; — 

Although  much  has  been  written  at  various 
times  on  Indian  architecture,  there  exists  no  one 
work  which  deals  in  detail  with  its  varied 
forms  in  the  same  way  that  Classical  and  Gothic 
architecture  has  been  described  by  writers 
whose  works  are  now  standard  authorities.  It 


• Restoration  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  rarely  under 
taken;  it  is  imposaible  to  perfectly  reproduce  old  work,  and 
the  cost  of  trying  to  do  so  is  almost  always  excessive. 

t To  bo  a text-book  on  the  different  styles  of  buililing,  as 
distinguished  from  records  of  objects  of  mere  antiquarian 
luterest,  which  is  fully  cared  for  by  General  Cumiingham. 


is  true  that  Ram  Raz,  a Hindu,  endeavoured 
many  years  ago  to  write  a treatise  * on  the 
rules  of  native  architecture,  but  it  is  merely  a 
collection  of  fragments  from  a variety  of  ancient 
works,  and  even  this  was  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty. Kittoe’s  architecture  f gives  some  useful 
details  of  buildings,  but  those  selected  for  illus- 
tration are  not  of  the  best  styles.  The  various 
Asiatic  societies’  journals  have  many  accounts 
and  illustrations  of  architectural  interest,  and 
the  amount  of  picturesque  illustrations  of  build- 
ings  by  means  of  drawings,  and  latterly  by  pho- 
tography, are  abandant.|  Nono  of  these,  how- 
ever, furnish  adequate  matter  for  teaching 
Indian  architecture  to  either  natives  or  Euro- 
peans. 

Between  1862  and  1865  Lord  Canning  em- 
ployed  General  Cunningham  on  an  archmological 
survey  of  India,  and  much  valuable  work  was 
done.  Lord  Lawrence  abolished  the  appointment. 

In  1866,  two  beautiful  volumes  were  published 
on  the  architecture  of  Beejaporef  and  Ahmeda- 
bacl||  ; the  latter  work  was  brought  out  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Hope,  and  both  contain 
drawings  and  details  to  scale  which  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  During  the  Paris  E.xhibition  of 
1867  an  interest  was  awakened  in  England  for 
Indian  architectare,  which  led  Sir  Stafford 
Northoote  in  1868  to  make  the  suggestion  to 
the  Government  of  India  to  conserve  and  record 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  monuments 
in  that  country.  Government  accordingly  passed 
a measure  encouraging  amateur  photographers 
in  the  taking  of  views  of  architectural  buildings, 
and  offered  to  pecuniarily  assist  them  in  so 
doing.  Soon  after  a more  comprehensive 
measure  was  initiated  by  Sir  E.  C.  Bayley,  by 
which  the  surveying  of  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay 
and  the  Upper  Provinces  was  assigned  to  various 
parties  who  were  charged  to  record,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  measurements,  and  take  photo- 
graphs of  buildings  and  monuments,  and  plaster 
casts  of  carvings  and  sculptured  figures.  This 
system,  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Mayo, 
produced  many  important  results ; drawings  and 
casts  of  elaborate  buildings  were  made  by 
Mr.  Locke  in  Bengal,  and  Mr.  Burgess  in 
Bombay ; and  Captain  Cole  in  the  Upper 
Provinces,  surveyed  buildings  in  Kashmir,  near 
Agra,  and  those  near  Delhi.  The  results  of 
some  were  published  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Arundel  Society,  and  otherwise.  Advantage 
of  this  organisation  was  taken  by  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  authorities,  who  obtained 
casts  of  various  Indian  subjects,  and  exhibited 
them  in  a special  Court.  As  this  and  other  work 
proceeded,  Government  determined  in  1870  to  re- 
appoint General  Cunningham  to  investigate  the 
archmology  of  India,  and  the  publication  of  his 
reports  has  tlirown  new  light  on  many  obscure 
points,  whilst  Mr.  Burgess’s  researches  in 
Bombay  have  added  greatly  to  available  in- 
formation. 

In  1875,  as  alluded  to  before  by  me.  Sir  John 
Strachey  organised  a system  for  recordiog  and 
restoring  fine  buildings  in  the  North-Western 
Provinces.  Many  valuable  and  important  works 
have  been  nndertaken  and  are  still  going  on. 
In  1876  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  made  an  effort 
to  establish  an  Archmological  Department  in 
Madras. 

Mr.  Fergusson’s  new  volume  on  the  History  of 
Easteni  Architecture  constitutes  an  exhaustive 
general  review,  but  it  does  not  pretend  to  be 
more.  He  says  in  his  introduction,  “ without 
preliminary  or  sahsequent  study  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  so  new  and  vast  a subject  can 
be  grasped,  but  one  volume  may  contain  a com- 
plete  outline  of  the  whole,  and  enable  any  one 
who  wishes  for  more  information  to  know  where 
to  look  for  it,  or  how  to  appreciate  it  when 
found.” 

4.  When  all  the  information,  such  as  plans, 
drawings,  and  photographs,  have  been  collected 
together,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before 
wo  are  in  a position  to  judge  as  to  what  build- 
ings should  bo  preserved,  or  to  what  extent  they 
should  be  restored.  The  localities  of  the  best 
architectural  buildings  are  for  the  most  part 
well  known ; what  is  required  is,  that  they 


* Ram  Ruz’e  Architecture  of  the  Hindus,  4to.,  183L 
+ Kiltoe's  Illustrations  of  Indian  Architecture  from  the 
Muhammadan  Conquest  downwards.  Calcutta,  1838. 

t See  works  of  Babu  Rajendra  Lalla  Mittra,  Buchanan, 
Hamilton,  Biirpess,  Cole,  Cunnintrham,  Daniell,  Fergusson, 
Impey,  Lyons,  Rousselet,  Tod,  Wilson,  &c. 

§ Architecture  of  Beejapore,  photographed  from  draw- 
ings by  Captain  Hart  and  A.  Cummiug,  C.E.,  and  on  the 
spot  by  Colonel  Biggs  and  Major  Lock,  with  Text  by  Colonel 
Meadows  Ta^'lor  and  J.  Fergusson. 

II  Architecture  of  Ahinedubad,  ]20  photographs  by 
Colonel  Biggs,  «ith  Text  by  T.  C.  Hope,  Bombay  C.S., 
and  Jas.  Fergusson. 


should  be  carefully  surveyed  and  measured,  and 
that  we  should  bo  made  aware  of  the  state  of 
their  preservation.  In  this  way,  too,  some 
necessary  materials  would  be  completed  for 
elucidating  the  systems  of  the  natives  in  the 
construction  and  architecture  of  their  buildings 
and  works  of  public  utility. 

5.  The  building  arts  of  Hindus  and  Muham- 
medans  are  falling  into  disuse,  and  becoming 
corrupted  by  European  influences,  hence  the 
importance  of  studying  Indian  architecture  and 
construction  as  it  once  existed.  The  practical 
use  of  encouraging  such  a branch  of  study 
among  natives  in  the  engineering  and  other 
colleges  of  India  lies  in  the  fact  that  native 
styles  are  in  many  cases  the  most  suitable  for 
public  buildings  in  this  country.  They  suit  the 
native  habits  and  tastes,  and  in  many  instances 
better  meet  the  demands  of  comfort  and  health 
in  fierce  heat,  than  the  styles  of  more  temperate 
Europe.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  buildings 
for  native  purposes,  such  as  the  following,  should 
be  built  in  some  style  of  native  architecture: — 
Temples,  Mosques,  Palaces,  Colleges,*  Schools, 
Markets,  Hospitals,  Asylums;  whilst  those 
specially  for  the  comfort  and  wants  of  Euro- 
peans, such  as  residences,  churches,  offices, 
railway  buildings,  &c.,  are  more  appropriate  in 
some  European  style  adapted  to  the  various 
climates  of  India. 

6.  Innumerable  evidences  are  daily  springing 
up,  all  of  which  prove  that  European  rule  has 
hitherto  tended  to  debase  Indian  art.  Hindu 
brackets,  Mogul  arches  and  domes.  Gothic 
windows,  and  Greek  columns  are  considered 
suitable  features  to  introduce  together  in  the 
same  design  by  the  modern  native  designer;  as 
he  is  taught  no  better,  the  evil  increases  with 
every  new  large  native  building,  and  many 
hundred  thousand  pounds  are  annually  mis- 
applied, whilst  we  have  the  power  of  encouraging 
the  older  and  purer  methods  of  building.  In 
advocating  the  uso  of  native  architecture  for 
some,  buildings,  I wish  to  guard  myself  against 
a possible  charge  of  seeking  to  introduce  an 
elaborate  and  costly  style.  No  doubt,  many  old 
structures  of  this  country  were  exceedingly 
costly,  and  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce 
without  returning  to  a system  of  forced  labour, 
but  both  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  buildings  are 
to  be  found  which  aro  perfectly  plain  and  good 
in  design  on  account  of  the  correctness  of  their 
proportions.  It  is  as  easy  to  have  a simple 
Hindu  or  Muhammadan  design  as  it  is  to  have 
a simple  Italian  one,  aud  both  Hindu  and  Mu- 
hammadan buildings  may  be  simple,  whilst 
Gothic  styles  demand  much  elaborate  detail. 

7.  Modern  Indian  architecture,  besides  being 
corrupted  by  foreign  styles,  is  also  frequently 
debased  by  the  wrong  use  of  plaster  in  imitation 
of  stone.  In  ancient  buildings  there  was  always 
a consistency  between  material  and  style,  but 
this  consistency  threatens  to  vanish,  and  become 
a thing  of  tradition.  Plaster  is  constantly  being 
used,  when,  there  exists  a certainty  of  its 
crumbling  away  in  a few  years  from  exposure. 
Ornament  expended  in  such  a material  is 
absolutely  wasted.  I understand  that  in  Goar 
in  Bengal,  where  stone  is  not  procurable,  there 
are  many  buildings  of  good  honest  brick,  orna- 
mented with  pillars  and  details  in  hard-baked 
clay,  taking  a beautiful  polish.  Terra-cotta 
details  are  often  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  in 
studying  such  old  work  the  use  of  durable 
material  may  he  revived. 

8.  There  should  he  two  kinds  of  survey  under- 
taken by  the  new  Imperial  Department : — 

(1.)  Survey  for  purposes  of  preservation  or 
repair  of  fine  old  buildings. 

(2.)  Survey  for  collecting  all  information 
about  the  construction  and  details  of  different 
styles  of  architecture. 

The  first  step  is  for  existing  information  to  he 
reviewed.  Reports,  drawings,  plans,  photo- 
graphs, and  private  works  should  be  examined, 
and  the  general  condition  of  well-known  build- 
ings throughout  India  should  be  ascertained 
from  existing  reports  aud  from  Local  Govern- 
ments. 

The  survey  should  then  be  commenced  and 
materials  collected : — 

(1.)  For  ascertaining  the  cost  of  preservation 
or  repair. 

(2.)  For  compiling  a standard  text-book  on 
Indian  architecture.  No  means  should  be  spared 
to  make  the  illustrations  as  excellent  as  possible; 
and  just  as  the  Roorkee  College  has  its  work  on 


* Such  works  do  not  come  directly  within  the  proxince 
of  Gorernmeut,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavour  to 
encourage  in  them  a good  and  pure  style  of  native  archi- 
tecture. 
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engineering  compiled  for  the  special  purposes  of 
India,  this  work  conld  be  the  means  of  instruct- 
ing natives  and  others,  and  be  used  in  all  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  India.  By  such  means 
alone  cau  Government  make  a beginning  to 
teach  natives  the  skilful  art  practised  by  their 
ancestors, — now  almost  a tradition.  As  regards 
preservation,  time  and  decay  wait  for  nothing, 
—not  even  famines,— and  it  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration  to  spend  some  amount  of  relief  in 
the  cost  of  preventing  old  buildings  from  utter 
ruin. 

9.  In  carrying  out  those  general  measures, 
none  of  our  existing  organisations  should  be 
disturbed,  but  the  object  should  bo  to  utilise  all , 
information,  to  make  up  deficiencies,  and  to 
bring  all  efforts  into  harmony. 

10.  Having  thus  pointed  out  what  I consider 
to  be  desirable  in  this  matter,  and  anticipating 
that  these  proposals  are  in  accordance  with  the 
views  which  his  Excellency  has  expressed  to 
me,  I would  propose  that  Captain  Cole,  R.E.,  be 
entrusted  with  this  work. 

I would  provide  him  with  a draughtsman  or 
two,^  and  thus  relieve  him  of  the  mere  mechanical 
portions  of  his  existing  duties,  by  which  means 
this  measure  will  bo  initiated  at  a trifling 
expense. 

Captain  Cole  has  had  many  years’  experience 
in  architecture,  and  from  1868  to  1870  was  em- 
ployed  on  the  archmological  survey  of  the  North. 
Western  Provinces,  and  in  making  casts  of  fine 
architectural  subjects,  and  I see  by  the  Home 
Department  Proceedings  of  December,  1876, 
that  last  year  the  lladras  Government  before 
its  famine  offered  him  the  post  of  Archeological 
Surveyor  of  Southern  India  on  Rs.  1,200  a month 
A.  Clarkf. 


VISITS  TO  DODLTON’S,  MAUDSLAT’S, 
AND  BLACKPRIARS  STATION. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS  “ ON  THE  .SURREY 
SIDE.” 

On  Monday  last,  some  sixty  or  seventy  mem. 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  headed  by  Mr. 
R.  P.  Spice  (president),  Mr.  J.  Bernays  (vice- 
president),  and  Mr.  Perry  P.  Nursey  (secretary), 
spent  about  five  hours  in  visiting  the  three 
establishments  named  above. 

Arriving  at  Messrs.  Doulton’s  potteries,  at 
Lambeth,  at  twelve  o’clock,  the  visitors  were 
conducted  over  the  extensive  premises  by  Mr. 
Henry  Doulton,  who  kindly  gave  full  and  lucid 
explanations  of  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  The 
dexterity,  almost  amounting  to  magic,  with 
which  the  potter  converts  a mass  of  “ slip,”  or 
wet  clay,  into  a jug,  jar,  bottle,  or  flower-pot, 
was  watched  with  much  interest.  As  will  be 
• known  to  most  of  our  readers,  the  potter  uses 
very  few  tools,  his  chief  aids  being  that  ancient 
appliance  the  “wheel”  (or  lathe),  upon  which 
tho  clay  is  mado  to  revolve,  and  his  hands.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  wo  should  go  much  into 
detail  in  describing  what  is  done  in  Messrs. 
Doulton’s  establishment,  inasmuch  as,  in  past 
volumes,  we  have  gouo  somewhat  fully  into  the 
subject.*  In  addition  to  tho  ordinary  stone- 
ware articles,  such  as  blacking.bottles,  ink. 
buttles,  spirit-kegf,  filters,  Ac.,  Messrs.  Doulton 
manufacture  of  tho  same  material  worms  for 
stiUs,  large  jars  (suggestive  of  “Tho  Forty 
Thieves  ”)  for  chemical  purposes,  and  the  well- 
known  drain-pipcs.  The  stoneware  jars  and 
receptacles  for  chemical  purposes  are  made  in 
largo  numbers,  and  many  of  them  of  very  large 
capacity.  This  ware,  as  is  very  well  known 
to  technical  readers,  is  glazed  by  means  of 
salt,  which  is  thrown  into  tho  kilns  when  the 
contents  are  at  an  intense  white  heat,  and 
uniting  with  the  silica  in  tho  clay,  forms  a dull 
and  iufinitesimally  thin,  but  impermeable  glaze. 
This  salt-glazed  stoneware  is  the  only  material 
that  can  be  used  for  chemical  purposes,  aud  the 
production  of  the  largo  vessels  required  is 
somewhat  expensive,  on  account  of  tho  risk  of 
imperfection,  for  the  smallest  “ pinhole”  would 
render  useless  the  largest  jar  intended  for  tho 
storage  of  chemicals.  The  visitors  witnessed 
the  manufacture  by  steam  - power,  directly 
applied,  of  some  stoneware  fine-pipes,  of  some 
8 in.  or  9 in.  diameter.  These  were  made  at 
the  rate  of  four  or  five  per  minute,  the  clay 
being  forced  through  a mould  or  die  by  pres- 
sure. They  have  no  sockets ; but  socketed 
drain-pipes  are  mado  by  the  same  means,  and 
the  socket  put  on  by  what  may  bo  called  the 


parting  touch”  of  the  machine.  But  of  stone- 
ware pipes,  and  stoneware  generally,  a great 
deal  has  been  said  in  the  Builder  in  past  years.* 
We  may,  however,  state  here  that  the  clay  used 
comes  principally  from  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
and  Dorsetshire,  and  contains  a large  proportion 
of  silica.  Of  the  same  ware  the  visitors  saw  in 
process  of  being  “ thrown  ” on  the  wheel  some 
of  the  old-fashioned  “Toby”  jugs,  which  are  a 
characteristic  and  staple  product  of  the  Lambeth 
potteries.  The  raised  figures,  trees,  windmills, 
&c.,  are  stamped  out  separately,  and  then  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  jug,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Wedgwood  ware.  But,  as  our  readers  know, 
prosaic  and  utilitarian  as  are  these  applications 
of  stoneware,  the  material  has  of  late  years, 
thanks  to  the  intelligent  enterprise  of  the  Messrs. 
Doulton,  been  ennobled  by  the  handiwork  of  the 
artist.  The  excellence  of  design  and  variety  of 
colour  which  are  combined  in  the  Doulton  ware 
have  been  frequently  commended  by  us.  The 
ware  is  no  unworthy  successor  of  the  Gris  de 
Flandres,  and  as  it  is  fired  by  direct  application 
of  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  without  being  placed  in 
saggers,  the  colours  are  blended  and  harmonised 
m such  a manner  as  to  contribute  in  no  small 
degree  to  tho  artistic  eft’ect.  The  capabilities 
of  the  material,  and  the  range  of  colour  avail- 
able,  have  only  been  brought  out  by  long- 
continued  and  costly  experiments,  united  with 
tho  artistip  efforts  of  Mr.  John  Sparkes,  head- 
master of  the  Lambeth  School  of  Art,  and 
some  of  his  pnpils-t  No  two  articles  are  ever 
produced  alike,  except  occasionally  when  r 
pair  may  be  required  ; but  under  such  circum- 
stances only  o?ie  pair  is  produced^  Latterly, 
Messrs.  Doulton  have  sought  to  introduce  this 
ware  as  a material  for  the  permanent  polychro- 
matic decoration  of  buildings.  In  their  anxiety 
to  show  the  undoubted  capabilities  of  the  mate- 
rial, in  applying  it  to  their  new  buildings  in 
Higb-street,  Lambeth, J and  on  the  Albert  Em- 
bankment,§ they  have,  as  many  think,  somewhat 
“ overdone  ” it. 

Although  the  visitors  on  Monday  last  were 
engineers,  they  were  shown  some  few  things 
of  special  interest  to  architects.  First  and 
foremost,  we^must  mention  the  new  re  redos 
for  'iork  Minster,  which  is  being  executed 
by  the  orders  of  Mr.  Street,  tho  subject 
being  the  “ Crucifixion.”  Ifc  ia  to  be  in  terra- 
cotta,  and  the  visitors  saw  it  in  process  of 
being  modclleJ.  Mr.  Tinworth  is  the  artist 
engaged  on  this  work,  which  he  is  treating 
entirely  in  his  own  way.  Although  not  yet 
complete,  the  work  promises  to  be  very  success- 
ful. We  have  already  ||  noticed  with  commenda- 
tion some  of  Mr.  Tinworth’s  productions,  and 
it  may  bo  interesting  to  state  that  this  rising 
artist  was,  only  a few  years  ago,  a working 
wheelwright.  Becoming  a student  of  the 
Lambeth  School  of  Art,  however,  ho  evinced  an 
amount  of  latent  artistic  power  fully  sufiiciont 
to  justify  his  adoption  of  an  artist’s  career. 
Other  items  of  interest  to  architects  wore  a 
series  of  twenty-four  capitals  being  modelled  in 
terra-cotta  for  St.  Bede’s  Roman  Catholic 
College,-  Mancbester.Tf  As  bearing  -on  the 
recent  discussion  at  tho  Ai'chitectural  Con- 
ference  on  “Mural  Painting,*#  we  may  put  on 
record  that  the  visitors  were  shown  two  paint- 
ings on  tiles,— one,  “ The  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  by 
Mrs.  Sparkes;  aud  tho  other,  “The  Lion  in 
Love,”  by  Mr.  Symons.  In  both  these  works, 
however,  the  joints  showed  up  much  too  promi- 
nently. These  pictures  were  originally  intended 
to  form  part  of  Messrs.  Doulton’s  show  at  tho 
Paris  Exhibition,  eomo  particulars  of  which  wo 
gave  a short  time  ago  (p.  304,  ante).  After  in- 
specting  some  of  Messrs.  Doultou’s  specialities 
lu  tho  way  of  stoneware  traps,  sewer  invert 
blocks,  vitrified  stonewaro  sinks  and  urinals, 
Stanford  s patent  joint  for  stonewaro  pipes,  not 
forgetting  the  blue  Staffordshire  bricks,  copings, 


lu  the  Sailder  for  1857  (vol.  XT.,  p.  169),  we  published 

a geueral  account  of  “ Lambeth  aud  its  Potteries/’  which 
meludod  some  interesting  information  as  to  Messrs. 
Doulton  s potteries  and  their  productions. 


In  Tol.  xviii.  (1860),  pp.  2-11-3,  will  be  found  an  article 
contauung  aud  commenting  upon  the  salient  portions  of 
a paper  read  at  that  time  before  the  Society  of  Arts  hy 
Mr.  Edwin  Goddard.  Some  interesting  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  John  Doulton,  m the  discussion  which  followed  are 
reported  on  p.  242  of  the  samo  Tolume.  ’ 

t We  gave  some  illustratious,  which  alTord  a very  good 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  ware,  in  the  Builder  for  1874 
(vol.  xxiu.,  p.  390).  These  illustrations  accompanied  a 
paper  read  at  the  tune  by  Mr.  Sparkes  before  the  Society 
ot  Arts.  In  that  paper,  and  in  a subsequent  one  by  the 
Architectural  Association  in 

1876, — reported  in  the  5«tWer,  vol.  xxxiii.,  pp  297-298 

the  ware  and  its  production  are  very  fully  described 
J Messrs.  Tarnug,  Son,  & Wjlkinsoii,  architects.  lUus- 
trated  and  described  in  the  Builder  fur  1876  (vol.  xxxiT. 
p.  1192-5) . ’’ 

S Dejeribed  in  tto  Bn.'M.rfor  187?  (toI.  i,iv„  p.  C2). 
ll  .Builder,  p.  304,  ^ ' 

IT  Messrs.  Dunn  & Hansom,  architects.  See  n.  546.  ante 
*•  Builder,  pp.  679-683,  ante. 


ridge  and  paving  tiles,  &c.,  made  at  the  ffrm’s 
works  at  Rowley  Regis  and  Smethwick,  the 
■nsitora  departed,  all  thanking  Mr.  Doulton  for 
his  kindness  in  accompanying  them  over  the 
works. 

Proceeding  to  the  world-renowned  engineering 
works  of  Messrs.  Maudslay,  Sons,  & Field,  West- 
minster Bridge-road,  the  visitors  were  received 
and  conducted  over  the  extensive  premises  by 
Mr.^  Crosland.  The  vast  establishment  is  almost 
entirely,  if  not  exclusively,  devoted  to  tho  pro- 
duction of  marine  engines.  Many  of  our  cost- 
liest ironclads,  and  whole  fleets  of  our  ocean- 
going  steamers,  to  say  nothing  of  men-of-war 
and  merchant  steamers  for  foreign  nations,  are 
propelled  by  machinery  which  has  been  made  by 
the  'firm.  As  was  indicated  in  a descriptive 
sketch  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  in  I860,* 
the  establishment  has  grown  from  very  small 
beginnings  to  its  present  extent  and  pre- 
eminence. The  founder  of  the  firm,  Henry 
Maudslay,  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
But  to  proceed  with  our  record  of  the  visit  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers  on  Monday  last.  Tho 
visitors  were  first  of  all  shown  a largo  number  of 
models  (in  motion)  of  tho  various  types  of 
marine  engine  which  have  been  in  vogue  and 
made  by  tho  firm  since  tho  introduction  of  steam 
navigation.  Tho  inspection  of  these  models  in 
their  proper  sequence  was  most  instructive. 
Proceeding  into  tho  “ shops,”  tho  visitors  wore 
struck  by  the  comparative  absence  of  works  in 
progress.  The  prevalent  depression  in  trade 
and  tho^  long-continued  threatening  aspect  of 
the  political  horizon,  have  made  themselves  felt, 
as  elsewhere,  in  Maudslay’s  factory,  for  whereas 
there  is  vei-y  little  work  in  progress  for  our  mer- 
cantile steam-ships,  defensive  preparations  are 
absorbing  most  of  the  activity  of  tho  establish- 
ment at  the  present  time.  When  the  establish- 
ment is  in  full  work,  it  gives  employment  to 
1,400  or  1,500  hands,  and,  with  the  two  snb- 
sidiary  establishments  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Thames  (at  Westminster  Bridg-?  and  East  Greeu- 
wich),  to  2,000  hands.  Proceeding  to  the 
‘ erecting-shops,”  the  visitors  saw  four  pairs  of 
engines  in  progress  for  her  Majesty’s  ships  Orion 
and  Belle  Isle, — the  two  ironclads  purchased  of 
the  Tui-kish  Govorument.  The  pcculioi-ly-de- 
visod  machine  for  turning  the  ponderous  crank- 
shafts excited  much  interest.  Passing  through 
into  one  of  tho  lathe-shops,  the  visitors  saw 
at  work  two  of  the  vertical-cylindered  “ table  ” 
engines  made  by  the  founder  of  the  firm,  and 
bearing  date  182-1-  aud  1825  respectively.  Those 
engines  have,— subject,  of  course,  to  repairs  and 
renewals  in  some  of  tho  most  vital  working 
parts,— continued  at  work  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  still  have  plenty  of  work  in  them. 
This  says  souiething  for  tho  excellence  of  tho 
^•Di  8 productions.  Tho  foundry  has  one  pecu- 
liarity of  arrangement,— i.p.,  it  is  on  the  first- 
floor  level,  supported  on  brick  arches.  It  soems 
that  this  peculiarity  was  dictated  by  accidental 
circumstances;  but  it  has  siuco  been  found  of 
inestimable  value,  inasmuch  as  tlio  pits  aro 
always  above  the  ground  level,  and,  therefore, 
always  dry.  Tin’s  is  a point  of  exceptional 
importance,  for  if  the  foundry  floor  were  on  the 
level  of  the  ground,  tho  pits  would  be  below 
the  level  of  the  Thames,  and  always  damp,  the 
factory  standing  on  a portion  of  tho  low-lying 
once  marshy  ground  of  Lambeth.  The  boiler- 
shop  was  inspected  by  the  visitors,  but  not 
much  was  goiug  on  there,  the  principal  portion 
of  the  boiler-work  being  carried  on  at  the  firm’s 
premises  at  East  Greenwich.  Ju  one  of  the 
erecting-shops  the  visitors  saw  a number  of 
screw-propeller  blades  in  course  of  erection  and 
finishing.  Some  of  these  weighed  about  twelve 
tons  each.  They  are  of  brass  or  gun-metal,  cast 
in  three  pieces  (where  there  are  two  blades),  the 
blades  being  fixed  to  the  boss  or  central  portion 
by  means  of  bolts.  It  is  customary  to  make 
the  screw-propellers  of  some  merchant  vessels 
of  cast-iron,  but  it  was  stated  that  this  material 
has  a tendency  to  become  quite  rotten  by  the 
action  of  the  salt-water  upon  it, — that  it  becomes, 
in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  plumbago  ; 
therefore,  brass  or  gun  metal  is  the  most  reli- 
able, and  the  cheapest  material  fur  the 
purpose  in  the  end.  One  of  the  screw 
propellers  seen  by  the  visitors  on  Monday 
last  was  that  of  the  Government  despatch, 
boat  Iris.^  This  propeller  was  being  polished 
all  over  in  order  to  minimise  friction  with 
the  water.  We  are  told  that  this  is  the  first 
time  this  expedient  has  been  resorted  to.  In 
the  coppersmiths’  shop  the  visitors  encountered 
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the  deafening  din  of  workmen  engaged  in 
making  copper  steam-pipes,  &c.  In  the  smiths’ 
shop,  which  contains  a large  number  of  forge.s, 
the  visitors  saw  the  15-tcin  steam-hammer  at 
work.  [There  are  a larger  one  of  30  tons,  and 
one  or  two  smaller  ones.]  In  the  pattern-shop 
and  in  one  of  the  fitting  - shops  the  work- 
men were  engaged  on  some  apparatus  for 
torpedo  boats  for  the  Government.  The  appa- 
ratus in  question  is  for  the  discharge  of  the 
Whitehead  “fish  ” torpedos,  and  consists  of  air 
pumps  and  reservoirs  (the  latter  consisting  of 
stacks  of  steel  tubes)  for  storing  compressed  air 
as  a motive  power  for  the  discharge  of  tor- 
pedoes. The  steel  tubes  are  made  to  sustain  a 
working  pressure  of  no  less  than  2,500  lb.  per 
square  iuch.  One  of  the  steam-engines  for 
working  these  air-pumps  was  being  tried  at 
work.  Incidentally  we  may  state  that  all 
-engines,  Ac.,  are  put  together  in  the  erecting- 
shops,  and  worked  by  steam  before  being  sent 
out,  all  work  for  tlie  Government  being  tried  in 
the  presence  of  an  inspector  from  the  Admiralty. 
In  reference  to  the  large  store  of  patterns  which 
the  firm  has  accumulated  during  its  long  and 
honourable  career,  we  may ’state  that  they  are 
stowed,  away  in  largo  numbers  between  the  roof 
timbers  of  many  of  the  shops.  In  passing 
through  one  of  the  shops,  the  visitors  saw  a 
venerable  old  gentleman,  evidently  somewhat 
infirm,  though  far  from  inactive,  moving  about 
and  superintending  operations  with  intense 
interest.  We  learnt  that  he  is  one  <-'f  the 
old  foremen  of  the  establishment  long  since 
retired  from  active  work,  but  who,  after 
passing  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  in  the 
establishment,  continues  to  feel  an  active 
interest  in  all  that  is  going  forward,  and  he 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  free  to  come  and 
go  whenever  he  likes.  His  name  is  Peterson, 
and  in  his  younger  days  he  worked  alongside  of 
Joseph  (now  Sir  Joseph)  Whitworth  in  Maudslay’s 
factory.  The  history  of  the  establishment,  in 
fact,  constitutes  an  important  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  British  industry.  While  the  firm  has 
been  well  served  by  some  of  the  most  skilful 
artisans  of  the  age,  it  has,  to  its  honom’  be  it 
said,  not  been  unmindful  of  its  obligations  to 
them,  and  has  sought  in  many  ways  to  conduce 
to  their  comfort  and  social  well-being.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  tho  establishment  will  soon  bo 
fully  occupied  in  ministering  to  tho  wants  of  a 
revived  activity  in  trade  and  commerce.  Having 
thanked  Mr.  Croslaiid  for  his  courtesy  in  con- 
ducting them  over  the  establishment, 

Tho  visitors  proceeded  to  the  Blackfriars 
goods  station  of  tho  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway,  where,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Wallis,  the  goods  superintendent,  they  were, 
under  tho  guidance  of  Mr.  McPherson,  chief 
clerk,  shown  the  very  complete  hydraulic 
machinery  in  the  form  of  lifts  for  raising  trucks 
from  the  ground  to  the  railway  level,  cranes  for 
loading  and  unloading  trucks,  and  “ cat-heads  ” 
or  capstans  for  hauling  tho  trucks  from  point  to 
point.  Tho  machinery,  which  was  erected  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  by  Sir  W.  G. 
Armstrong  & Co.,  is  very  complete,  and  possesses 
the  great  merit  of  being  very  economically 
worked,  one  steam  - engine  sufficing  for  the 
whole  of  the  hydraolio  apparatus.  Having 
thanked  Mr.  McPherson  for  his  explanations, 
the  visitors  left  the  company’s  premises,  many 
of  them  winding  up  a very  agreeable  and  in- 
structive day  by  dining  together  at  the  Guild- 
hall Tavern. 


ON  ARTISTIC  IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE 
POORER  LOCALITIES  OF  LARGE  TOWNS, 

WITH  SPECIAL  BEFEKENCE  TO  THE 
EAST  OE  LOKPOA’. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  on  this  subject  read 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  at  a meeting  of  tho  Social 
Science  Association,* — 

Sir  Antonio  Brady  said  the  paper  read  was 
admirable  and  suggestive.  As  an  old  inhabitant 
of  East  London  he  could  testify  to  the  horrible 
bricks  and  mortar  abounding  there,  which  was 
almost  a disgrace  to  the  age.  Any  one  who  had 
been  to  some  of  those  curious  old  cities  on  the 
Continent,  as  in  Holland,  would  remember  how 
they  valued  a sky-line,  than  which  nothing 
tended  more  to  the  beauty  of  landscape.  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  while  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  did  much  to  impress  the  notion  of 
a sky-line.  People  going  through  the  streets  of 
London  would  notice  an  improvement  in  this 
respect,  while  buildings  for  commerce  showed 

* See  p.  687,  ante. 


more  beauty.  If  aU  the  fine  buildings  in  London 
could  be  put  together,  our  city  woxild  be  far 
from  the  unbeautiful  place  it  is.  But  as  London 
was  by  degrees  being  rebuilt,  such  a lecture  as 
they  had  hoard  that  night  would  go  far  to  revive 
the  taste  of  tho  people  in  future.  People  of 
large  fortunes  who  built  large  buildings  in 
London  bad  a deal  to  answer  for  if  they  did  not 
load  the  taste  of  the  people  so  that  they  might 
be  improved  in  their  msthetics  as  well  as  iu 
their  saintary  condition.  Some  years  ago  they 
bad  tho  opportunity  of  building  an  East  London 
Museum  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  people. 
Lord  Lennox  then  read  a paper,  in  which  his 
lordship  showed  there  were  19,000  drawings  of 
our  great  artist,  Turner,  not  made  use  of  which 
ought  to  be.  It  was  proposed  that  they  should 
be  lent  to  differeut  towns  that  would  provide  for 
their  safe-keeping.  It  wonld  be  better  if  artists 
and  those  having  the  custody  of  such  works 
would  leave  them  to  the  nation  ; but  it  was  small 
encouragement  for  them  to  do  so  when  they 
were  tied  up  by  law  in  the  way  they  were,  so 
that  the  trustees  could  not  make  the  use  of  them 
they  should  do.  All  those  things  depended  one 
on  another,  and  when  once  the  people  had  a 
taste  for  pictures,  &c.,  we  should  have  improved 
dwellings.  There  must  be  broader  streets,  or 
the  lofty  buildings  towering  to  the  heavens  -will 
interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  air,  while 
the  folly  of  cutting  up  streets  so  that  proper 
circulation  was  impossible  could  only  be  cured 
by  the  influence  of  such  a lecture  as  they  had 
listened  to. 

Mr.  William  Botly  had  always  advocated  that 
there  should  never  be  less  than  80  ft.  between 
rows  of  cottages,  so  as  to  secure  proper  ventila- 
tion, sewerage,  gas,  Ac.  With  respect  to  curves 
and  crescents  being  ornamental,  as  the  paper 
suggested,  there  were  some  objections  to  such 
things,  for  they  were  not  considered  by  many  so 
healthy  as  houses  in  straight  lines.  When  the 
British  Association,  and  the  Social  Science 
Association,  held  congresses  in  Glasgow  and 
surveyed  the  town,  it  taught  a lesson,  for  no 
place  in  the  kingdom  had  made  greater  aauitai*y 
advancements.  IIo  was  shown  one  row  of 
houses,  built  in  a crescent,  worth  from  SOL  to 
lOOZ.  a year  each  : they  were  last  year  ordered  to 
be  pulled  down,  being  considered  unhealthy. 
With  regard  to  water-courses,  however  good 
they  miglit  bo  at  first,  they  eventually  became 
ditches  and  very  unhealthy.  In  Salisbury, 
whore  that  system  of  supply  had  ceased,  and 
recourse  been  bad  to  a differeut  one,  the  death- 
rate  had  been  brought  down  from  2G  to  17  in 
the  1,000.  With  respect  to  the  height  of  houses, 
Edinburgh  has  a law  whereby  houses  were 
limited  to  a specified  altitude  in  proportion  to 
the  street.  People  therefore  had  a better  chance 
of  seeing  the  sky  and  breathing  fresh  air. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Palling  said  the  remedy  for  the 
existing  state  of  things  lay  with  the  Board  of 
Works.  Time  was  when  art  was  kiug.  when 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  all  tho  power,  and  had 
the  noble  chairman  been  in  possession  of  the 
same  authority  of  late  years  he  might,  possibly, 
have  beqn  able  to  achieve  the  suggestions  made 
in  the  paper.  If  the  Board  of  Works  had  the 
power  when  improvements  were  suggested,  they 
might  call  in  scientific  assistance  and  pnt  a veto 
upon  the  ugliness  under  which  this  city  suffered. 
There  were  changes,  however,  going  on.  There 
were  public  institutions,  held  for  public  trust, 
which  had  been  built  over  within  tho  area  of  the 
City  of  London,  spots  that  were  once  devoted  to 
public  purposes  for  recreation.  He  instanced 
the  whole  of  Moorfields,  now  covered  with 
houses,  but  granted  to  tho  City  of  London  for 
tho  same  common  purpose  of  recreation. 
Smithfield  again,  once  used  for  racing,  granted 
to  the  City  for  the  same  common  purpose,  all 
built  over  -with  large  buildings,  but  unfit  for  an 
open  space.  He  asked  them  to  look  at  the  case 
of  the  great  Corporation  of  Londou,  aud  to  look 
at  the  instances  of  small  parishes,  with  churches, 
with  certain  ground  around  them.  The  church- 
yards gradually  diminished,  were  circumscribed 
and  built  over,  and  became  an  eyesore.  There 
was,  however,  a revival  on  that  point,  for  every- 
where a spirit  had  set  in  for  turning  those 
wretched  places  into  gardens.  They  could  not 
now  moke  amends  for  the  breach  of  trust  and 
the  defaults  of  those  who  had  passed  away ; but 
they  could  do  this,  that  when  a scheme  for  a 
public  improvement  was  in  future  made,  a pro- 
hibition against  building  over  vacant  spaces 
could  be  issued,  and  so  preserve  them  intact  for 
the  public  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Safford  had  in  his  twenty-one  years’  ex- 
perience of  the  East  of  London  observed  a latent 


desire  for  taste  amongst  the  lowest  classes.  He 
stated  that  it  was  noticeable  that  those  public- 
houses  which  wore  most  decorated  with  pictures, 
and  showed  a sliglit  artistic  taste,  were  most 
frequented  by  the  poor.  He  thought  terra-cotta 
might  be  more  usefully  adopted.  Building  in 
concrete  might  be  more  extended,  and  the 
material  might  be  brought  to  an  extremely 
fine  face.  Another  thing  was  Etherean  marble, 
which  could  bo  ju'oeured  at  a small  outlay,  and 
was  valuable.  He  agreed  with  regard  to  tho 
difficulty  of  the  water  question.  Carrying  a 
stream  of  water  through  the  streets  would  be 
very  well  if  we  were  in  a place  like  the  Salt 
Lake  City,  but  in  Whitechapel  he  was  afraid  it 
would  not  do,  as  it  would  bs  made  the  receptacle 
for  dead  cats,  Ac.  Moreover,  the  owners  of  those 
houses  were  not  tho  right  class  to  assist  in  such 
a matter.  More  compulsory  taking  of  land  was 
required.  Iu  Southwark  there  were  a number 
of  houses  with  gardens  very  close  to  London 
Bridge.  There  was  plenty  of  room  in  Southwark 
for  building  workmen’s  dwellings  without  erect- 
ing them  so  lofty,  'fho  regulations  in  those 
buildings,  such  as  that  a man  was  not  to  repair  his 
owm  windows,  Ac.,  and  the  congregating  of  largo 
! families,  led  to  incessant  quarrels,  and  the  whole 
management  of  such  places  was  distasteful  to 
the  people  living  in  them.  A man  should  have 
an  interest  in  his  own  house.  He  urged  the 
more  frequent  planting  of  trees ; the  giving 
people  flower-shows,  museums,  and  arts,  and 
the  increase  in  tho  number  of  such  museums  as 
that  at  Bethnal-grcen ; they  took  the  people 
from  public-houses,  and  by  doing  that  they  took 
them  away  from  swelling  the  great  army  of  tho 
criminal  class.  Therefore,  every  farthing  spent 
iu  increasing  beauty  and  cultivating  taste  was 
saving  the  payment  of  thousands  in  reformatory 
schools  and  prisons. 

Mr.  Ford  Look  an  opposite  view  to  that  of  the 
paper  read.  ’They  must  take  the  streets  as  they 
were,  and  the  houses  also.  It  was  utopian  to 
talk  of  demolishing  old  streets  and  creating  new 
ones  for  our  own  generation.  There  wa.s  no 
reason  why  in  future  j)ropcrties  an  improvement 
should  not  bo  made  in  rc8[)0ct  to  the  sky-line 
aud  the  formation  of  streets.  They  must  avoid 
water-channels  iu  future,  which  only  harboured 
disease.  The  great  question  would  be,  whero 
aud  how  to  plant  trees  so  that  boys  should  not 
destroy  them,  or  lay  down  gas-pipes  the  leakiugs 
from  which  would  not  kill  the  roots.  He  agreed 
that  our  architects  were  endeavouring  to  get  as 
near  to  the  moon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hamilton  remarked  tliat  the 
paper  said  all  buildings  aud  workmen’s  dwellings 
sliould  be  self-sopportiug  and  remunerating; 
but  there  was  a point  beyond  that,  whero  a 
certain  amount  of  expenditure  might  bo  incurred 
with  unmitigated  advantage  to  society  in  general, 
which  arose  out  of  the  condition  in  which  we 
found  ourselves.  We  have  to  remedy  the  errors 
of  several  generations  aud  compete  with  a vast 
evil.  It  was  tho  history  of  past  failures  they 
had  to  study.  It  was  the  risk  of  first  experi- 
ments aud  acquiring  knowledge  of  companies 
which  might  bo  formed  for  improving  the  dwell- 
ings in  poorer  parts  of  towns  to  which  the 
Limited  Liability  Act  might  be  applied.  When 
those  Acts  were  first  discussed  they  were  re- 
garded from  two  sides : — Ist.  The  danger  they 
created  by  inflating  a vicious  kind  of  monetary 
speculation.  2ud.  They  were  regarded  as  likely  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  develop 
many  useful  industries.  Experience  had  shown 
that  the  public  had  been  very  much  more 
hearty  with  the  abuse  than  with  the  use  of  this 
Limited  Liability  Act.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  many  companies  which  might  be  established 
with  the  safeguard  limitiug  the  loss  which  might 
be  undergone,  and  yet  those  undertakings  might 
be  entered  into  with  a largo  and  liberal  spirit. 
They  must  not  be  the  subject  of  lax  mismanage- 
ment, which  would  vitiate  the  enterprise  and  do 
away  with  experiments  altogether. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Marsdon  thought  the  habits 
of  the  people  bad  led  to  the  erection  of  houses 
towering  up  to  the  skies.  Trade  was  diffusing 
railways  all  over  tho  country,  and  houses  fol- 
lowed suit.  What  was  wanted  was  small  cot- 
tages with  gardens  and  wide  streets.  They 
could  not  depend  on  landlords  for  that ; if  done 
at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

, He  defended  churchyards  against  being  con- 
verted into  recreation-grounds,  declaring  it  a 
1 sacrilege.  He  respected  ancestry,  and  thought 
■ it  would  be  a pity  to  do  anything  iu  churchyards 
against  feelings  so  sacred  among  all  nations. 

Mr.  Arntz  said  when  Parliament  dealt  with 
; the  subject  it  permitted  itself  to  be  governed  by 
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the  riglits  of  aooioty  and  the  rights  of  property. 
That  created  a difficulty  in  dealing  with  a ques- 
tion of  this  kind,  because  Pnrliament  had  said 
that  no  buildings  should  be  erected  in  any  new 
street  of  greater  height  than  the  width  of  the 
street,  also  that  the  building  should  not  go 
beyond  the  line  of  front  of  particnlar  streets. 
Good  as  those  regulations  were  they  were 
prevented  from  carrying  them  into  effect  by  little 
hitches  in  law  courts.  He  thought  the  views  of 
the  last  speaker,  although  antiquated,  must  bo 
respected,  because  they  were  held  by  such  a 
large  and  powerful  class,  who  could  enforce 
them.  They  must  look  to  future  enlightenment 
and  education  to  remove  such  prejudices. 

Mr.  Aitchison  remarked  that  Hume  said  that 
where  there  were  no  groat  philosophers  and 
metaphysicians  they  would  not  expect  to  find 
good  carpenters  or  wheelwrights  j and  so  whore 
there  was  no  great  taste  among  the  upper 
classes  they  could  not  expect  to  find  it  among 
the  lower.  If  they  were  to  havo  anything  like 
taste  for  beauty  the  desire  for  it  must  bo  spread 
among  all  classes.  As  far  as  ornament  wont, 
until  some  largo  portion  of  the  population  had 
somo  desire  for  a particular  thing,  ornament 
would  be  useless  ; for  at  present  the  only  orna- 
ment we  had  now  was  what  wo  copied  from  some 
other  nation,  or  some  other  epoch,  which  this 
nation  considered  as  beautiful ; but,  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  there  was  nothing  in  nature  that 
we  admired  or  cared  for.  Many  of  Mr.  Statham's 
suggestions  miglit  be  put  into  practice.  At  present, 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  as  regarded  taste,  there  was 
somo  kind  of  feeling  for  arithmetical  proportion 
— not  that  the  openings  and  spaces  should  bo  put 
haphazard  without  regard  to  one  another.  He 
thought  it  was  a mistake  that  we  should  over- 
look beauty  in  all  the  things  about  us,  either 
in  our  buildings,  our  furniture,  or  our  dress  ; 
and  an  endeavour  should  always  be  made  to 
impress  strongly  on  mankind  a desire,  a love, 
and  an  appreciation  for  the  boautifol. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Hope  did  not  think  we  had  arrived 
at  that  low  state  mentioned  by  the  last  speaker. 
There  were  examples  o.xisting  now  of  what  had 
boon  done,  and  which  might  very  well  be  dupH- 
rated  and  increased  in  London.  He  mentioned 
sovonil  estates,  covered  in  a few  years  by  very 
agreeable  designs,  which  wore  e.xceilent  works 
t>f  art.  Old  buildings  might  bo  made  better; 
but  it  was  of  no  use  attempting  to  rebuild  a 
wholo  town;  but  opportunities,  constantly 
occurring,  for  improvement  should  bo  seized 
upon.  Ho  thought,  by  a little  gotierous  circula- 
tion of  opinion  on  the  subject,  they  miglit  get 
persons  together  who  would  be  sati8fied''with  a 
modorato  I’etuni  for  an  investment,  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  localities  complained  of. 

The  Chairman  (Lord  Honry  Lennox)  said  if 
proof  were  wanted  that  the  buildings  in  poor 
localities  w’cre  not  satisfactory,  any  discussion 
of  the  subject  at  a meeting  like  that  must  tend 
to  do  good  and  improve  the  state  of  things.  Ho 
did  not  understand  that  the  reader  intended 
any  violent  or  revolutionary  measure.')  with 
regard  to  the  pulling  down  of  houses,  but 
merely  that  houses  requiring  embellishment 
should  _ receive  it.  Health  was  the  first  con- 
sideration  in  any  expenditure  of  money  for 
improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  Happily 
health  was  not  antagonistic  to  beauty ; it  re- 
quired space,  and  when  they  had  the  latter  it 
was  easier  to  give  beauty  than  when  the  space 
was  confined  to  a narrow  area.  His  lordship 
did  not  agree  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsdon  about 
burial  spaces,  for  the  more  of  such  things  in 
London  for  free  air  to  pass  through,  the  better. 
Ho  himself  subscribed  last  year  for  converting 
a churchyard,  no  longer  used,  in  the  East  End, 
into  a garden  with  trees,  and  so  enabled  the 
poorest  who  could  not  go  any  distance  from 
their  homes  to  take  an  airing  on  a Sunday 
afternoon.  He  had  ancestors,  and  he  should 
consider  their  remains  rather  honoured  than 
otherwise  by  the  burial-grounds  being  converted 
into  recroation-grounds  for  the  hardworking 
sons  of  toil  of  London.  Ho  was  sorry  to  say  the 
Office  of  Works  had  very  little  power  over  the 
poorer  districts  of  London  ; but  it  had  power  to 
put  a veto  on  any  peculiar  monstrosity  in  any 
buildings  within  its  jurisdiction.  He  had  done 
so,  but  had  met  with  the  fulmination  and  the 
thunders  of  contractors.  That  iind  of  veto 
might  be  exercised.  He  could  only  regret, 
wishing  as  they  did  to  see  towns  improved, *that 
the  duties  should  ever  have  been  divided  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Works  and  the  Office  of 
Wooda^  and  Forests,  making  it  necessary  to 
have  divided  action,  which  made  it  difficult  to 


the  first  time  he  had  taken  up  the  question  of 
open  spaces.  When  he  first  took  office.  Bethnal- 
green  was  standing  in  a horrible  ploughed  field  ; 
and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Ayrton,  against  whom 
the  public  took  such  antipathy,  said  : “ Do  what 
yon  may,  my  dear  Lord  Lennox,  you  will  never 
get  that  space  made  into  a garden : the  Treasury 
will  not  bear  of  it.”  His  lordship,  however, 
went  down  with  Sir  Antonio  Brady,  and  subse- 
quently it  was  consecrated  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  and  had  since  been  used  by  all  the 
working  classes  in  that  densely  populated  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr.  Statham,  in  reply,  remarked  that  his 
suggestion  about  ornameutal  water  supply  was 
only  tentative ; but  still  he  thought  it  could  be 
done  without  injury  to  health,  and  that  when 
the  people  saw  it  was  there  for  their  good  they 
would  not  illtreat  it.  The  gentleman  who 
thought  they  could  do  without  rebuilding  should 
walk  through  somo  parts  of  Bethnal-green,  and 
he  might  see  reason  to  reconsider  his  opinion. 
The  intention  of  the  paper  was  not,  however,  by 
any  means,  to  advocate  the  wholesale  rebuilding 
of  London ; but  only  the  making  use  of  every 
opportunity  for  improvement  as  it  occurred. 
Hardly  six  months  passed  but  something  was 
done  which  could  not  easily  be  undone,  and 
unless  those  interested  in  the  subject  kept  an 
eye  on  alterations,  and  endeavoured  to  get  the 
right  thing  done,  no  progress  could  bo  made, 
and  opportunities  for  improvements  would  be 
continually  thrown  away. 


CONTINUED  PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION. 

THE  HAt,F-yE.\.Rr,Y  MEETINGS. 

The  half-yearly  meetings  of  the  railway  com- 
panies,  just  brought  to  a close,  have  been  of  a 
rather  protracted  character,  having  only  con- 
eluded  within  the  last  fortnight  with  the  meet- 
ings  of  the  Scotch  and  colonial  companies.  The 
proceedings  show  that  very  extensive  works 
are  still  in  progress  by  several  of  the  great 
companies,  whilst  further  undertakings  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  involving  a largo  out- 
lay of  capital,  are  contemplated.  lu  illustration 
of  the  enormous  sums  which  have  within  a com- 
paratively recent  period  been  sunk  in  railway 
construction,  it  may  bo  incidentally  stated  that 
Sir  Edward  Watkiu  ob.servcd  at  the  meeting 
of  tke  Manc/iester  nrul  Sheffield  Company  that 
within  the  last  ten  years  tho  sum  of  310,000,0001. 
had  been  expended  on  new  lines  and  buildings 
in  the  United  kingdom. 

At  tho  meeting  of  the  London  and  North- 
We«f(rn  Company,  Mr.  Moon,  the  chairman, 
made  an  important  and  marked  declaration  in 
reference  to  trade  unions  and  Government 
regulations  which  had  affected  railway-makiug 
and  other  works  of  construction.  Adverting  to 
the  general  depression  of  tho  trade  of  the 
country,  he  said  bo  trusted  it  would  come  round 
again,  though  there  did  seem  something  wrong 
when  we  found  foreign  states  competing  in 
our  own  districts;  and  when  wo  were  under- 
sold by  foreigners  in  our  own  markets  in 
glass,  manufactured  iron,  in  screws,  aud  many 
other  things.  “ I believe,”  said  the  speaker, 

“ that  is  largely  owing  to  the  Government 
regulations,  and  the  restrictions  of  trade-uuions. 

I have  calcnlated  that  there  is  a loss  of  some- 
thing like  the  labour  of  a million  and  a half  of 
men  following  the  restrictions  which  trade 
unions  have  put  upon  their  members  in  regard 
to  the  work  they  are  to  do,  and  the  hours  they 
are  to  be  employed.  I can  see  no  advantage 
which  accrues  to  the  community,  except  that 
ive  are  suffering  from  a competition  which  we 
ought  to  be  able  easily  to  encounter  and  to  beat. 
The  only  fear  that  we  have  iu  this  country  is 
that  the  trade-unions  and  the  Government 
Regulations, — because  Government  now  inter- 
feres  in  eveiy  act  of  every  manufacturer  in  the 
country, — will  together  do  what  such  restric- 
tions havo  done  all  through  tho  word’s  history. 
It  will  be  found  that  tuese  attempts  to  regulate 
trade  will  drive  it  from  tho  country,  because 
capital  is  of  no  country,  and  will  not  stand 
such  regulating;  and  certainly  masters  will 
not  stand  to  see  their  business  goino-,  because 
men,  instead  of  doing  what  they  have  to  do 
with  all  their  might,  will  really  only  do  little 
more  than  half  the  work  thej  did  in  old  days, 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  beaten  out  of  the 
field  by  foreigners  who  can  and  do  more  work 


in  a day.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  country 
will  right  itself,  and  that  we  shall  right  our-  and  in  those  shops,  which  were  now  at  work, 


should  have  no  sanction  for  the  large  amount  of 
capital  which  we  want  you  to  spend,  if  it  were 
not  for  our  faith  that  the  country  will  right 
itself,  and  that  trade  will  revive.  But  we  are 
passing  now  through  a very  dangerous  crisis ; 
Che  threads  of  the  trade  of  the  world  seem  to  be 
entirely  broken,  and  how  to  piece  them  nobody 
seems  to  know.”  The  report  stated  that  the 
amount  of  capital  expended  for  general  purposes 
during  the  half-year  was  277,0051.,  and  that  the 
amount  required  for  similar  purposes  during  the 
current  half-year  was  281,200L  In  addition,  the 
proprietors  were  requested  to  vote  855,6431.  for 
works  in  progress,  250,0001.  of  this  sum  being 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  Market  Har- 
borough  and  Nottingham  joint  lines  ; 168,0001. 
for  the  completion  of  the  Bettws  and  Festiniog 
extension  lines  ; 81,0001.  for  the  completion  of  a 
new  dock  at  Garston,  near  Liverpool ; the  re- 
maining  portion  being  for  additional  aiding  and 
other  accommodation,  and  for  additional  engines 
and  carriages,  lands,  and  minerals.  We  also 
gather  from  the  report  that  farther  new  works 
on  a scale  of  very  great  magnitude  have  been 
resolved  upon,  for  which  a large  capital  will  be 
required.  It  is  mainly  for  the  construction  of 
relief  lines  and  the  enlargement  of  stations  in  the 
counties  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  report 
observing  that  having  regard  to  the  annually 
increasing  traffic  in  these  counties,  and  to  tho 
length  of  time  it  will  require  to  complete  tho 
works,  it  is  no  longer  prudent  to  delay  their 
commencement.  Tho  sum  of  750,0001.  had  been 
spent  upon  block  signals  and  stations,  and  an 
improved  system  of  signalling  generally,  aud  the 
wages  of  the  additional  men  required  for  work- 
ing these  signals  was  50,0001.  a year.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  expenditure  the  chairman 
stated  at  the  meeting  that  some  people  who 
ought  to  know  a great  deal  better  had  said  that 
railway  directors  thought  first  of  tho  dividend,  and 
then  of  tho  safety  of  tho  public,  which  was  a scan- 
dalous  libel.  He  observed  that  tho  block  system 
extended  over  1,200  miles  ont  of  the  1,600  miles, 
and  it  was  being  extended  continnously.  Hu 
added  that  they  must  not  suppose,  however,  that, 
even  when  it  was  completed,  the  block  system 
would  ensure  absolute  safety.  The  human  e3'o 
and  band  must  always  be  responsiide  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  and  if  tho  block  system  failed, 
which  it  would  occasionally,  tho  catastrophe 
was  likely  to  bo  worse  than  under  the  old 
r^'jime,  when  tho  driver  was  always  ou  tho 
watch.  A novel  feature  In  tho  report  was  a 
statement  that  an  additional  steamer  for  the 
trade  between  Holyhead  aud  Dublin  had  lately 
bpen  built  by  Messrs.  Laird,  Brothers,  of  Birken- 
head, of  steel  manufactured  iu  the  company's 
works  at  Crewe.  Clarke  & Webb's  covitinuous 
brake  had  been  adopted  by  tho  company,  after 
having  been  tried  in  every  conceivable  way. 
Already  1,300  carriages  had  been  fitted  with  the 
brake,  aud  tho  rest  were  being  fitted  with  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  They  had  established  a 
shop  at  Wolverton  for  the  purpose,  which  had 
standing-room  for  110  vehicles. 

It  was  stated  at  tho  meeting  of  tho  Midland 
Comp'iny  that  tho  amount  of  capital  which  had 
been  expended  in  works  during  tho  past  half- 
year  was  1,091,0001.,  279,0001.  of  which  had  been 
expended  on  lines  opened  for  traffic,  aud 

539.0001.  on  lines  in  course  of  construction.  Tho 
estimated  further  outlay  on  these  uew  lines  in 
the  current  half-year  was  1,240,0001.,  and  tho 
chairman  observed  that  he  was  sorry  they  could 
not  keep  the  expenditure  on  the  lines  below  that 
sum.  A large  proportion  of  the  amount  was 
for  land,  for  when  they  began  to  buy  land  in 
large  towns  now,  the  cost,  iu  many  cases,  was 
frightful,  but  they  could  not  help  it.  They  were 
obliged  to  obtain  it  at  tho  best  price  they  could. 
The  Whitecross-street  Goods  Station  was  now 
completed,  and  at  work,  the  expenditure  upon 
it  up  to  the  present  time  having  been  130,0001., 
but  they  had  yet  to  expend  a further  sum  of 

14.0001.  on  some  further  works  still  required 
there.  Considerable  additional  expenditure  had 
been  incurred  in  the  removal  of  bridges  owing 
to  tho  necessity  of  substituting  bridges  of  iron 
and  masonry  for  the  present  wooden  structures. 
The  works  of  the  Poplar  line  and  docks  had 
been  commenced  ; as  also  the  Manchester  South 
District  Line,  and  tho  earthwork  and  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnels  and  bridges  were  progress- 
ing satisfactorily.  They  were  likewise  making 
a very  large  extension  at  the  north  end  of  Liver- 
pool. The  chairman  stated  that  the  new  loco- 
motive  shops  at  Derby  had  cost  them,  up  to  tho 
end  of  the  last  half-year,  no  less  than  195,0001., 
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which  money  would  buy.  In  answer  to  a ques- 
tion from  a shareholder,  the  chairman  stated 
that  he  could  not  say  that  the  sum  of  3,809,OOOJ., 
which  was  sot  down  as  the  estimated  further 
expenditure  on  capital  account,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  whole  of  the  works  that 
they  had  engaged  to  complete.  Following  up 
this  answer  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Baines  said 
that  from  long  experience,  and  looking  over  the 
vast  extent  of  the  Midland  system,  he  was  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
close  the  capital  account.  Their  line  extended 
almost  over  the  whole  country,  from  Scotland 
down  to  the  English  Channel,  on  both  sides  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  demand  upon  them  was 
perpetually  increasing.  And  it  was  impossible 
with  such  demands  upon  them,  to  avoid  making 
such  extensions  as  would  enable  them  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  they  owed  to  their  district. 

• From  the  proceedings  and  report  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Great  Northern  Company,  it  appeared 
that  during  tho  half-year  the  outlay  on  capital 
account  was  883,0001.,  of  which  163,980J.,  was 
on  lines  open  for  traffic,  and  725,000L  on  new 
lines  in  course  of  construction.  The  expenditure 
in  the  engineer’s  department  was  167,1651.  A 
further  sum  of  money  had  still  to  be  expended 
on  the  Farringdon-streot  goods  station  ; but  it 
would  bo  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders  to 
know  that,  although  the  directors  contemplated, 
before  thai.  station  was  opened,  the  carriage  of 
goods  would  amount  to  100,0001.,  they  wore  now 
doing  work  to  the  amount  of  140,0001.,  so  that 
the  money  thei-e  expended  was  well  laid  out. 
Upon  the  block  and  signalling  system  they  had 
expended  23,137?.,  and  on  tho  brake-power  they 
had  expended  15,000?.  They  had  applied  Smith’s 
vacuum-broak  to  400  of  their  carriages  and 
eighty-five  engines.  They  were  also  trying 
experiments  with  other  inventions,  including 
tlio  Westinghouse  Automatic  Brake  and  Clarke’s 
brake,  of  which  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company  thought  very  highly.  Tho  directors, 
however,  wore  still  of  opinion  that  Smith's 
vacuum-break  was  the  best  yet  invented, 
basing  their  judgment  upon  tho  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  it  worked  upon  their  own 
line. 

The  Great  TT'’e.s?sni  Company's  report  stated 
that  tho  accommodation  at  the  Paddington 
station,  being  utterly  inadequate,  especially  for 
the  traffic  from  Slough  and  other  suburban 
places,  the  Board  had  decided  to  construct  a 
second  arrival  platfoi'm  at  Paddington,  by  which 
tho  present  inconvenience  and  delay  would  bo 
done  away  with.  The  new  lines  between  West- 
bourno-park  and  Bishop’s-road  stations  were 
nearly  completed.  Adverting  to  tho  Severn 
Tunnel,  tho  report  stated  that  the  heading  was 
now  2,000  yards  under  the  river  from  tho 
Monmouthshire  side  ; and  tho  material  through 
which  it  was  driven  continued  to  be  of  a favour- 
able nature,  and  almost  free  from  water.  Tho 
tenders  which  had  been  received  for  tho  con- 
stmetion  of  the  tunnel,  and  of  the  works  in 
connexion  with  it,  were  none  of  them  such  as 
the  directors  could  accept;  and  it  had,  there- 
fore, been  determined  to  continue  the  heading, 
and  to  proceed  with  the  sinking  of  the  neces- 
sary  shafts,  so  ns  more  effectually  to  prove  the 
nature  of  the  stratification  through  which  tho 
tunnel  will  be  driven,  in  the  belief  that,  when 
this  has  been  done,  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel  may  be  contracted  for  on  more  favour- 
able conditions.  The  three  temporary  shafts 
required  for  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  itself 
have  been  let  to  contractors  on  satisfactory 
terms.  At  tho  meeting  the  sum  of  251,000?. 
was  voted  for  new  works  in  progress,  50,000?.  of 
this  amount  being  for  the  widening  of  tho  line 
between  Paddington  and  Slough ; 20,000?.  for 
tho  now  line  at  Paddington,  between  Bishop’s- 
road  and  Westbonrne-park  stations  ; and  30,000?. 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  station  and  addi- 
tional offices  at  Paddington. 

The  report  of  the  South-Western  Conipany 
stated  that  the  enlargement  and  improvements 
at  the  Waterloo  terminus  were  nearly  com- 
pleted, as  also  the  diversion  of  the  main  line  at 
Nine  Elms,  and  the  extension  of  the  goods  lines 
to  Clapbam  Junction,  and  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  goods  yard  at  Nine  Elms  would  be  carried 
out  now  that  the  extra  room  gained  by  these 
diversions  had  been  obtained.  Tho  directors 
trusted  that  only  a very  short  period  would 
elap.so  before  all  tho  works  in  Plymouth  and 
Devonport,  which  the  Company,  under  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  was  entitled  to  use, 
would  be  fully  completad.  Mr.  Watson,  a share- 
holder, complained  that  the  Hounslow  and  Isle- 
worth  district  was  not  well  served  by  the 
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directors,  and  he  urged  a curve  being  made 
from  Twickenham  to  Hounslow,  where  building 
was  rapidly  going  forward,  and  where  land 
which  a few  years  ago  could  have  been  bought 
for  200?.  an  acre  was  now  selling  at  600?.  an 
acre. 

Two  of  the  chief  features  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  J>07idou  and  Brighton  Company  were  the 
reference  to  the  expenditure  which  had  been 
incurred  in  introdneing  the  block  and  interlock- 
ing system  and  the  Westinghouae  brake;  and 
also  the  contemplated  expenditure  by  the  Com- 
pany on  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of 
Newhaven,  in  Sussex.  In  reference  to  the  latter, 
the  chairman  explained  that  the  directors  bad 
undertaken  it  because  the  Newhaven  traffic  was 
growing  rapidly,  both  with  Dieppe  and  with  Hon- 
fleur,  and  a variety  of  other  ports  on  the  French 
coast;  but  that  it  was  cramped  just  now  by  the 
shallownoss  of  the  water  there,  and  tho  Harbour 
Commissioners  there  had  not  the  means  of 
raising  the  capital  to  make  the  improvements. 
The  estimated  cost  was  300,000?.,  of  which 
100,000?.  were  for  improvements  in  the  naviga- 
tion ; 100,000?.  for  a breakwater,  which  it  was 
believed  would  make  it  a harbour  of  refuge  and 
call  for  vessels  going  up  and  down  Channel ; 
and  100,000?.  as  a reserve  sum  for  making  float- 
ing docks  in  tho  event  of  its  position  as  a great 
harbour  having  been  secured.  It  was  believed 
that  on  these  works  being  carried  out  the  Com- 
pany’s  traffic  to  Paris  by  way  of  Dieppe  would 
bo  largely  augmented. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  South-Eastern  Com- 
pany, the  Chairman,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  stated 
that  in  conjunction  with  tho  London  and 
Brighton  Company,  the  directors  bad  agreed  to 
complete  the  line  from  Edeubridge  to  Croydon, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  was  130,000?.  Also 
to  widen  the  line  from  Caterham  Junction  to 
Croydon,  and  to  make  a number  of  other  works. 
There  were  beautiful  sites  for  villa  residences, 
and  they  might  expect  on  tho  Surrey  and  Sussex 
line  the  same  traffic  as  they  had  found  on  the 
Caterham  branch. 

It  was  stated  at  a mcotiag  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Company  that  tho  capital  expenditure 
for  the  half-year  had  been  110,000?.,  and  that 
tho  directors  had  repaired  and  rebuilt  a large 
number  of  timber  bridges  and  viaducts  out  of 
revenue.  Tho  remainder  of  tho  Alexandra 
Palace  branch,  which  would  give  proper  accom- 
modation to  tho  Palace,  was  under  construction, 
but  as  it  happened  to  be  in  London  clay,  it  had 
been  impossible  to  make  excavations  during  the 
winter.  Tho  Bisbopsgate  Station  frontage  works 
were  in  progress.  It  was  intended  to  utilise 
this  frontage,  and  to  have  warehouses  over- 
head. 

The  North-Eastern  Company’s  report  stated 
that  the  capital  expenditure  during  the  half- 
year  had  been  527,809?.  The  Dearness  Valley 
branch,  which  was  originally  constructed  for 
mineral  traffic,  had  been  recently  altered  and 
adapted  for  passenger  traffic.  At  Hull  a new 
line  of  about  a mile  in  length  would  be  required 
to  connect  the  company’s  railway  with  the  new 
dock  proposed  to  bo  made  by  the  Hull  Dock 
Company. 

The  chief  features  of  tho  proceedings  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan 
District  Companies  were  the  discussions  at  the 
meetings  of  both  companies  in  reference  to  the 
Inner  Circle  Completion  line,  when  the  recom- 
mendations of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  as  to  an 
alteration  in  the  authori.sed  route,  were  upheld 
by  both  companies. 

The  report  of  the  North  London  Compoui/ 
stated  that  the  whole  of  the  extensive  and  im- 
portant works  undertaken  by  the  company  at 
Poplar  would  bo  completed  by  the  end  of  July. 
The  district  they  occupied  was  very  thickly 
populated,  and  in  their  improvements  and 
extensions  they  had  had  to  use  their  compulsory 
powers  of  purchase.  The  chairman  said  some 
people  had  cried  out  that  it  was  a great  shame 
of  them  to  turn  people  out  of  their  houses  and 
properties ; but  all  he  could  say  was,  that  the 
people  they  had  bought  out  had  been  exceed- 
ingly well  compensated  for  the  property  they 
had  had  to  give  up. 

The  Lnnca.s7i.ire  and  YorJeshire  Company’s  re- 
port stated  that  the  directors  had  during  the 
last  year  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
purchase  of  the  property  required  for  the  en- 
largement of  tho  Exchange  Station  at  Liverpool, 
an  improvement  which  had  long  been  necessary 
owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  passenger 
traffic  in  that  important  town. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Blaclcwall 
Company,  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the  sum  of 
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300,000?.,  to  bo  expended  on  the  improvement 
of  the  Fenchurch-street  and  other  stations  on 
the  line. 


THE  “ BLACK  AND  WHITE  ” EXHIBITION. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  works  in 
black  and  white  is  one  of  great  variety  and 
interest ; in  fact,  one  of  the  best  which  has 
been  seen  since  this  idea  was  started.  There 
is  much  less  reason  than  there  sometimes  has 
been  to  complain  of  the  prevalence  of  mere 
smartness  of  sketching  exhibited  in  “ original 
drawings  ” for  illustrated  papers  ; and  the  great 
proportion  of  the  drawings  consist  of  really 
artistic  and,  in  its  way,  serious  work.  There  is 
only  one  point  in  the  exhibition  in  regard  to 
which  a word  of  protest,  or  at  tho  least  a note 
of  interrogation,  may  bo  called  for.  This  is  the 
occupying  of  a whole  side  of  a screen  by  the 
works  of  one  artist,  Mr.  Edwin  Edwards,  a very 
able  and  artistic  master  of  etching,  we  admit, 
whose  productions  we  have  always  regarded  as 
among  the  ornaments  of  this  exhibition,  and  of 
whose  etchings  we  have  certainly  no  objection 
to  see  almost  any  number  for  their  own  sake. 
But  knowing  that  there  is  a great  competi- 
tion for  a place  in  this  exhibition,  and 
that  many  good  drawings  are  tamed  away, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  dedication  of  so 
much  space  to  the  work  of  one  contributor, 
however  good  iu  itself,  is  somewhat  dispropor- 
tionato,  and  argues  a certain  degree  of  favouritism 
in  the  selection  which  cannot  but  excite  a 
natural  and  pardonable  dissatisfaction  among 
other  contributors,  who  find  themselves  shut  out 
under  the  sole  plea  of  want  of  space,  when 
nearly  fifty  works  by  one  favoured  contributor 
are  conspicuously  hung.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  complaint  in  other  exhibitions  in  London  of 
the  close-borough  system,  which  renders  it 
almost  impossible  for  those  who  are  outside  tho 
charmed  circle  to  'get  a good  place,  or  even  any 
place,  for  their  drawings.  The  Black  and  White 
Exhibition  was  formerly  a tolerably  free  and 
impartial  one,  and  we  hope  this  prominence 
given  to  one  contributor  in  the  present  o.xhibi- 
tion  is  not  to  be  the  precedent  for  a system  of 
open  favouritism.  So  far  as  Mr.  Edwards’s 
etchings  arc  concerned,  we  have  little  but  praise 
for  them  : they  are  admirable  specimens  of  the 
art ; but  we  do  not  see  why  in  so  small  an 
exhibition  any  one  contributor  should  occupy  so 
much  of  the  hauging-spaco  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  who  have  their  claim  to  recognition. 

As  usual,  the  works  of  Mr.  Leon  Lhermitte, 
in  charcoal,  are  among  the  finest  things  in  the 
collection ; we  specially  noted  the  mastery  of 
this  material  of  expression  displayed  in  the 
bright  atmospheric  effect  of  the  garden  scene 
entitled  “Mont  St.  Pfere  au  Printemps  ” (51), 
and  the  pathos  of  the  “ Femmes  des  Pocheurs  ” 
(315),  which  reminds  one  of  Israels  in  feeling. 
“ Une  Eue  k Landerneau  ’’  (72)  is  a fine  study  of 
the  sordid  picturesqueness  of  a street  view  in- 
teresting in  a certain  way  from  its  very  monotony 
and  dulness.  M.  Lhermitte  almost  introduced 
this  method  of  execution  into  the  Black  and 
White  Exhibition,  and  for  two  or  three  years  had 
it  nearly  his  own  way;  but  our  own  country- 
man, Mr.  J.  W.  B.  Knight,  runs  the  French 
artist  very  close  inhis  fine  work  called  “ Gather- 
ing Nets  for  Night  Fishing  ” (29),  a remarkable 
instance  of  tbo  interest  that  can  be  extracted 
from  so  simple  a subject  of  fisber  life  : there  is 
not  an  attempt  at  presenting  the  scene  with 
any  extraneous  effect,  nothing  but  tbo  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  in  a broad  unpretending  style, 

; tho  dark  masses  of  not  on  the  ground  serving  to 
connect  the  figures,  and  give  breadth  to_  the 
whole  composition.  In  treating  such  a subject, 
tbo  material,  charcoal,  seems  itself  to  supply 
something  of  the  vague  idealism  which  gives  a 
poetic  atmosphere  to  the  whole,  and  removes  it 
from  the  region  of  common-place.  Wo  must 
content  ourselves  with  noting,  in  the  order  of 
banging,  some  of  the  works  which  struck  us 
as  worth  remark  for  excellence  or  originality 
and  point  of  a special  kind.  Mr.  Ellis’s  “ Ban- 
quet of  Life’’  (57),  a design  for  mural  decora- 
tion, though  only  a small-scale  drawing  iu  pen 
outline,  has  much  interest  and  beauty  of  con- 
ception ; it  represents  life  as  a feast  at  which 
men  and  women  sit  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
moment,  hardly  noticing  the  fact  that  every 
now  and  then  a figure  retire.s  siloutly  from  the 
table  and  disappears  down  the  steps  loading  to 
the  nether  world : worked  out  on  a large  scale 
there  would  bo  scope  for  much  grandeur  and 
pathos  in  this  design.  “ Strangers  and  Pilgrims, 
by  0.  T.  Garland  (66),  is  a remarkably  clever 
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I study  of  two  dogs  guai’ding  the  luggage  in  some 
I locality  strange  to  them,  and  which  seems  to 
puzzle  them  greatly ; there  is  real  and  very 
clover  humour  in  this.  Near  this  is  a beautiful 
little  sepia  drawing,  by  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  the 
artist  who  is  making  his  way  in  the  Academy, 
but  who  has  never  di>ne  anything  that  we  have 
seen  so  good  as  the  face  of  “ the  flower-girl  ” in 
this  little  drawing  (70),  a beautiful  bit  of 
modelling  and  e.xpression.  We  are  not  familiar 
j with  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Britten,  bub  his  two 
studies  for  figures  in  a picture  of  the  “ Stranded 
Raft  ” (77)  make  us  wish  and  expect  to  know 
more  of  him.  The  French  painter,  M.  Bertrand, 
sends  a small  red  chalk  study  of  the 
picture  of  a drowned  girl,  which  every  one 
will  remember  occupying  the  place  of  honour 
in  Mr.  Wallis’s  gallery  some  three  or  four 
years  ago  j and  Mr.  Aumonior  has  a fine 
study  of  “ Easton  Broad,  Suffolk  ” (91),  similar 
to  bis  Academy  picture  of  last  year,  but  not  a 
replica.  Mr.  P.  Powell’s  “ Loch  Fyne  Herring- 
boats"  (111)  is  a beautiful  and  delicate  draw- 
ing, though  this  artist  loses  by  the  want  of  colour 
more  thau  some  others.  A small  etching  by 
Miss  Catherine  Nicliolls  “ On  the  Wensum, — Dry 
Poiut”  (163)  has  much  freedom  and  power; 
"Port  de  Ruysdael  d’apriis  Turner”  (165)  is 
an  exquisite  little  etching  by  M.  Rajon ; and 
"Fondamenta  di  Ponte  Lungo,  Venice ’’  (181), 
is  an  etching  of  Mr.  Bradley’s  showing  his  finest 
qualities  of  tone  and  freedom  of  handling,  and 
remarkable  for  the  effect  of  the  battered  and 
tumble-clown  Classic  architecture,  the  present 
of  which  contrasts  so  curiously  with  its  past. 
These  illustrate  the  true  qualities  of  etching, 
breadth  of  effect  and  freedom  of  line  : wo  dislike 
I a "neat"  and  finished  etching,  it  is  a throwing 
I away  of  the  real  capabilities  of  tlie  art.  The 
I top  of  the  room,  however,  abounds  with  fine 
I etchings,  among  which  the  two  little  figure- 
studies  by  Mr.  C.  Keens  (211,  235),  and  the  fine 
rich,  yet  fi*ee,  work  by  M.  Casanova,  “ Le  Sonrd  " 
(218),  may  be  specially  noticed : also  the  fine 
I and  powerful  " Head  of  an  Old  Man"  (223),  by 
I Miss  Emily  Ford.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  cannot 
help  singling  out  for  reprobation  the  etching  by 
' M.  Leon  Richeton  (256),  pretending  to  be  " La 
Source,  after  Ingres,” — good  in  execution,  but 
in  drawing  a mere  travesty  of  a beautiful  work, 
and  not  in  the  least  resembling  the  modelling 
of  the  figure  in  the  original : it  ought  never  to 
have  found  a place  in  the  gallery. 

" Only  a Face  at  the  Window  ” (325),  a 
crayon  study  of  a girl's  head,  by  Mr.  Lexden 
1 L.  Pocock,  strikes  us  as  very  charming.  Next 
I we  note  Mr.  Marks’s  original  study  for  " Convo- 
cation  ” (348) ; and  further  on  Mr.  Lionel 
Smythe’s  "Waitiug"  (374),  a number  of  Bou- 
logne (?)  fish-selling  girls  waiting  for  the  boats 
on  the  steps  of  the  quay,  and  presenting  admir- 
able drawing  and  discrimination  of  character. 

' Mr.  G.  Addison’s  " Charcoal  Study  ’’  (366)  for  a 
quiet  river  landscape  has  much  beauty  and 
poetic  feeling ; beauty  too  there  is  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind  in  the  red  crayon  study  of  a 
girl's  head  by  Mr.  David  Carr,  under  the  title 
"Morning”  (383).  "Below  Bridge”  (395),  by 
Mr.  Page,  is  an  idyll  of  Thames  waterside  life, 
finely  told  and  felt;  and  further  on  Mr.  Clifford 
exhibits  an  unpretending  but  beautiful  and  feel- 
ing portrait  of  that  heroine  of  modern  life,  Miss 
Ootavia  Hill,  in  which  the  best  expression  of  the 
face  is  beautifully  caught.  We  may  notice  a 
Cue  drawing  called  " An  Architectural  Patch- 
i work  " (465),  by  Mr.  Brewer,  and  over  it  Mr. 
Graham’s  powerful  sketch  for  a picture  of  two 
figures,  under  the  title  of  "The  Philosopher’s 
! Breakfast”  (466). 

The  door-screen  is  interesting  for  Mr.  Poynter’s 
I original  studies  for  various  figures  in  his  “Ata- 
I lanta’s  Race,"  nude  studies  for  the  pose  and 
I action  of  the  figures  in  the  group  of  spectators  ; 

I and  the  other  screen,  besides  the  collection  of 
. etchings  before  mentioned,  contains  a good  many 
' .admirable  works.  Indeed,  we  have  only  in- 
dicated a small  proportion  of  the  things  worth 
I looking  at  in  this  very  interesting  exhibition. 


"THE  ORATORY”  COMPETITION. 

I Sin,— As  you  may  like  to  inform  your  readers,  I write  to 
1 say  that  the  designs  sent  in  competition  for  our  new  church 
I will  be  ou  view  iu  the  part  of  our  buildings  called 
! St.  Joseph’s  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
i Friday  of  next  week,  from  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  The  preseuta- 
j tion  of  an  address  card  will  be  sufficient  iutroduction.  The 
' award  has  not  yet  been  made. 

I EowiBD  S.  Kbooh,  Of  the  Oratory. 

! Suitfh  £ent!iig>on. 


NEW  CARLISLE  BRIDGE,  DUBLIN. 

The  present  bridge  is  about  70  ft.  in  width, 
and  the  plans  adopted  for  its  alteration,  im- 
provement,  and  extension  were  those  of  Mr. 
B.  B.  Stoney,  the  eminent  engineer  of  the  Port 
and  Docks  Board.  According  to  these  plana  the 
new  bridge  will  be  widened  to  the  fall  breadth 
of  Sackville. street,  and  will  be  flat,  so  as  to  bar- 
monise  with  the  level  of  the  adjoining  streets. 
This  will  necessitate  the  lowering  of  the  road- 
way of  the  present  bridge  3 ft,,  go  that  the 
remodelled  structure  will  run  evenly  from  the 
site  of  the  O’Coiinell  monument  to  the  place 
where  Smith  O’Brien’s  statue  stands.  The 
general  design  of  the  new  bridge  in  architectural 
effect  will  be  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  exist- 
ing one,  with  this  exception, — that  the  alteration 
in  the  level  will  cause  the  new  arches  to  be 
elliptical  in  form  instead  of  semicircular,  though 
their  width  will  remain  the  same.  The  great 
obstacle  to  be  avoided  in  improving  the  bridge 
was  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  would  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  traffic,  and  with  this 
view,  Mr.  Stoney's  plan  provided  the  adding 
of  two  new  side  bridges  to  the  jiresent  bridge, 
of  about  45  ft.  width  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
whole  bridge,  when  completed,  will  be  154  ft. 
wide  over  all : comprisiug  two  roadways  of  51  ft. 
each,  two  side  pathways  of  18  ft.  each,  and  a 
central  pathway  for  the  convenience  of  tramcar 
passengers,  15  ft.  in  width.  By  means  of  these 
side  bridges,  the  traffic  can  bo  continued  while 
the  alteration  of  the  present  bridge  is  being 
proceeded  with,  and  so  as  to  allow  the  whole 
space  thereon  to  bo  used  as  a cavriage-way, 
temporary  wooden  foot-bridges  will  bo  erected 
outside  the  parapets.  The  first  operation  deemed 
necessary  was  to  drive  a series  of  cross-piliug 
immediately  outside  the  foundations  of  the  exist- 
ing  bridge,  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  strata  on 
which  it  rested  escaping  when  the  excavations 
were  being  made  for  the  foundations  of  the  new 
sides,  which  are  considerably  deeper  than  those 
of  the  old  structure.  Tlio  borings  had  to  he 
made  into  the  rock  at  each  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  contour  of  the  bottom  of  the  great 
iron  caissons,  described  later  on,  suit  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  rock  underneath.  The  old  quay 
walls  at  Eden  Quay,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Burgh 
Quay,  and  Aston’s  Quay  had  to  be  taken  down, ; 
and  replaced  by  foundations  sunk  to  a great 
depth  below  low  water,  to  form  the  abut- 
ments from  which  the  new  arches  spring 
to  the  centre  piers.  The  aiTangements  for 
the  construction  of  these  centre  piers  by  means 
of  caissons  is  very  interesting,  as  each  of  the 
four  caissons  weighed  between  80  tons  and 
100  tons,  and  had  to  be  lowered  ou  to  the  solid 
rock  evenly  and  with  the  greatest  care, — their 
gradual  sinking  registering  the  progress  of  the 
work  inside  them.  A platform  for  each  of  these 
bell-shaped,  bottomless  tanks  was  first  provided 
by  driving  a series  of  piles  outside  the  proposed 
width  of  the  caisson.  On  the  heads  of  these 
piles,  longitudinal  timbers  were  placed  of  suffi- 
cient  strength  to  sustain  the  great  weight,  and 
to  allow  the  big  vessel  to  slip  down  inside. 
These  caissons,  which  were  from  18  ft.  to  21  ft. 
in  height,  were  45  ft.  long,  having  sloping  sides, 
so  that  the  width  at  the  top  was  about  10  ft. 
while  at  the  bottom  it  measured  17  ft.  They 
were  constructed  of  plates  of  wrought  iron,  ^-in. 
thick,  strongly  bound  together  with  angle  arms 
and  'T -irons.  Having  been  thus  erected  on  the 
platform  over  the  exact  site  they  were  to  occupy, 
upright  staging,  enclosing  the  whole  outward 
surface  of  each  caisson,  was  raised  on  the  plat- 
form itself.  This  consisted  of  long  balks  of 
timber,  considerably  overtopping  the  height  of 
the  caisson,  and  across  them  great  longitudinal 
timbers  were  placed.  Suspended  from  these 
cross  timbers  were  six  or  eight  screws,  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  caisson, — for  those  ou  the 
north  side  of  the  river  were  20  tons  heavier 
than  those  on  the  south,  as  the  rock  came  nearer 
to  low  water  on  the  south  side,  and  did  not 
require  so  great  a depth.  These  screws,  2 in. 
iu  diameter,  were  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
the  caissons  with  great  caution  and  accuracy, 
and  were  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  huge 
vessels  by  means  of  lugs.  Each  screw  was  about 
10  ft.  in  length,  and  was  passed  thi-ough  the 
balks,  upon  which  it  was  secured  through  an 
octagonal  nut  which  rested  firmly  ou  a stationary 
block  casting  placed  on  top  of  the  cross  timbers. 
The  lowering  was  carried  on  by  a series  of  levers 
turned  uniformly  round  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed  on  the  top  platform.  These  lovers  moved 
the  nnt,  allowing  the  screw  to  go  down  1 in.  at 
each  revolutiou,  and,  being  simultaneously 


turned,  the  level  of  the  caisson  was  maintained, 
and  an  equal  strain  preserved  on  each  screw. 
The  distance  from  the  top  of  the  platform 
to  the  foreshore  was  21  ft.,  and  of  course  the 
screws  were  not  of  sufficient  length  to  permit 
the  caissons  to  be  lowered  on  to  the  bed  of  the 
river,  bat  auxiliaries  were  brought  into  play  in 
this  way : as  soon  as  the  screws  had  been 
lowered  down  to  within  two  or  three  of  the  last 
threads  at  the  top  of  the  nut,  a clamp  bar,  just 
sufficient  to  allow  the  screw  to  bo  relieved,  was 
suspended  from  the  balks  above,  and  attached 
to  the  caisson  below.  Then  a 6.ft.  link  of  2 ft. 
6 in.  round  iron,  with  couplings  and  ping  at  each 
end,  was  attached  to  the  lug,  and  the  screw  run 
up  again  to  its  full  length,  being  then  attached 
to  the  link.  This  was  done  to  each  screw 
separately  all  ronnd,  and  the  same  operation  was 
repeated  each  time  that  it  was  necessary  (the 
clamp  bars  being,  of  course,  removed  the  instant 
the  screws  were  tightened),  till  the  caissons 
rested  on  the  foreshore,  which  stood  about  15  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  rock.  Then  came  the 
work  of  excavation  for  that  15  ft.,  through 
boulders,  clay,  and  other  matter,  till  the  solid 
rock  was  reached  at  about  20  ft.  below  low-water 
level.  The  interior  of  the  caisson  is  divided  into 
ten  compartments,  and  the  work  of  excavation 
is  executed  by  divers  and  dredgei's.  The  divor 
uses  the  ordinary  iudiarubber  overall  and  brass 
helmet,  with  air-pipe  at  the  back  of  the  bead, 
and  works  on  an  average  from  two  to  four  hours 
at  a time.  The  stuff  detached  from  the  bottom 
of  the  river  is  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the 
caisson  by  the  excavators,  is  raised  by  small 
vertical  dredgers  and  spoons  worked  by  crab 
winches,  ejected  into  barges,  and  removed  away 
to  sea.  This  labour  has  been  necessarily  slow, 
especially  as  the  divers  have  to  work  in  the 
dense  waters  of  the  Liffey  at  such  a depth  below 
the  surface.  However,  all  the  difficult  portion, 
wo  ai-e  happy  to  say,  has  been  mastered.  Two 
of  the  cassions  now  rest  on  the  rock  level.  When 
all  the  caissons  are  so  placed  on  the  solid  rocky 
bed,  they  wdll  bo  filled  with  concrete,  which  will 
bo  passed  down  through  the  water  in  closed 
self-acting  boxes,  which  will  open  as  they  are 
lowered  to  the  place  where  their  contents  are 
to  be  deposited.  When  the  caisson  is  completely 
filled  up  to  the  level,  or  say  from  1 ft.  to  2 ft. 
above  low  water,  a series  of  heavy  ashlar  granite 
blocks  will  be  placed  over  the  concrete,  and  from 
these,  like  the  abutments,  the  arches  will  spring. 
The  caissons  will  remain  permanently  fixed 
where  they  lie,  and  will  be  a protection  to  the 
concrete  while  it  is  hardening.  It  is  of  no 
matter  if  they  get  corrugated,  for  by  that  time 
the  Portland  cement  concrete  will  have  become 
hard  and  substantial  as  the  rock  on  which  it 
rests.  The  foundations  of  the  abutments  on 
Eden  quay  and  Bachelor’ s-walk  have  been  built 
up  to  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  arch,  and 
those  on  the  south  side  are  now  in  pi’ogress, — • 
the  mason  work  at  Burgh-quay  being  about  to 
be  commenced, — so  that  in  a short  time  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  arches  of  the  side  bridges  will 
be  placed.  The  stone  is  cut  to  the  necessary 
size,  and  is  nearly  all  on  the  ground,  and  every, 
thing  is  in  readiness  for  turning  the  arches.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  side  bridges  will  be  com- 
pleted and  have  traffic  going  on  them  by  the  Ist 
of  April  next. 

The  water  was  excluded  from  the  foundations 
of  the  abutments  upon  a principle  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Stoney,  namely,  the  erection  of  timber 
coffer-dams,  wherein  the  use  of  clay  and  puddle 
was  avoided,  and  whole-balk  sheet-piliug  sub- 
stituted. The  piling  was  12  in.  square,  closely 
driven  together  in  twos  or  threes,  and  caulked 
both  internally  and  externally  with  oakum,  like 
the  sides  of  a ship.  It  was  considered  inju- 
dicious  to  excavate  down  to  the  rock  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  roadways  of  the  quays  at 
each  side, — a depth  of  21  ft.  below  low-water  ; 
and  consequently  a series  of  bearing  piles,  3 ft. 
apart  from  centre  to  centre,  wore  driven  into 
the  rock,  and  their  licads  cut  off  about  8 ft. 
below  low. water,  the  ground  being  excavated  to 
that  level.  They  were  filled  round  with  con- 
crete up  to  within  1 ft.  of  low-water,  when  a 
series  of  ashlar  granite  blocks  were  laid  to  bind 
the  mansonry  work  immediately  imderneath  the 
springing  of  the  arches.  The  front  row  of 
bearing-piles  was  a continuous  row  of  close 
sheeting.  Within  the  coffer-dams  the  water 
was  excluded  by  pumping  engines,  and  the 
heavier  materials  deposited  by  steam  hoists. 
This  work,  though  very  extensive,  progressed 
more  rapidly,  of  course,  than  that  within  the 
caissons,  where  it  was  executed , by  divers.  It 
is  only  right  to  mention  that  as  an  additional 
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seonrifcj  to  the  quay  walls,  a set  of  whole-timber 
sheet-piling  was  driven  immediately  behind 
them.  The  great  quantity  of  piliog  and  sheet- 
ing about  the  abutments  and  round  the  founda- 
tions of  the  old  bridge,  the  construction  of  timber 
coffer-dams,  &o.,  required  an  immense  amount 
of  pile-driving  operations,  which  were  performed 
by  Mr.  Doherty’s  patent  self-acting  pile-drivei’, 
worked  by  means  of  steam  upon  an  endless 
chain,  so  that  the  motive  power  of  tho  engine 
is  always  felt.  The  length  of  the  stroke,  or 
height  of  fall  of  the  ram,  is  regulated  by  a pin, 
placed  at  whatever  height  the  stroke  is  ro- 
(|uired  from,  in  the  face  of  the  wooden  derrick. 
Tho  self-action  is  imparted  by  means  of  a very 
ingenious  arrangement.  When  the  driver  falls, 
a piece  of  iron  projecting  on  its  face  acts  upon 
an  india-rubber  spring  in  the  body  of  the  ram 
with  just  sufficient  force  to  throw  the  nipper 
forward  into  the  pitch  of  tho  revolving  chain. 
The  latter  carries  the  ram  up  till  it  is  again  dis- 
engaged by  striking  the  pin  in  the  front  of  the 
derrick,  and  this  goes  on  continuously.  Tho  pump- 
ing has  been  performed  by  horizontal  centrifugal 
pumps,  thro%ving  great  volumes  of  water  when 
required.  Head  travellers,  of  72  ft.  span,  and 
capable  of  lifting  10  tons,  have  been  erected 
over  the  site  of  tho  new  side  bridges,  and  are 
ready  for  setting  the  concrete  in  the  caissons, 
and  placing  the  arch  stones  in  position.  Mills 
for  mixing  mortar  and  concrete  arc  erected 
ot  each  corner  of  the  proposed  new  bridge. 
Tho  parapets  of  the  bridge,  when  c^mipleted, 
will  on  each  side  be  set  off  with  four  three-ligbt 
ornamental  lamp-post.s,  made  iu  the  Foundry 
(lu  Val  cl’Osnc,  Paris,  and  similar  to  those  in 
tho  Place  da  Concorde.  Three  five-light  gase- 
liers of  a similar  design  will  ornament  ihe 
central  footpath. 


THE  BERESFORD-PLACE  BRIDGE, 
DUBLIH. 


Tuk  new  bridge  at  Beresford-place,  for  which 
no  name  has  been  as  yet  suggested,  will  be 
“swing”  structure  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
vessels  to  take  berths  between  the  Custom 
House  and  Carlisle  Bridge.  It  will  consist  of 
two  stone  arches, — one  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
having  respectively  a span  of  37  ft., — and  two 
waterway  passages  of  40  ft.  on  each  side  of  the 
central  pier  or  platform  on  which  the  swing 
rests.  The  width  of  carriage  road  will  bo  only 
20  ft.,  with  two  7-ft.  trottoirs,  hut  provision  is 
made  that,  should  it  be  deemed  advisable  at  any 
time  to  dispense  with  the  swing  and  close  the 
navigation  for  larger  vessels  above  that  point, 
the  bridge  can  bo  changed  into  a permanent 
four-arch  stone  one,  by  merely  throwing  two 
arches  from  the  central  pier  to  each  of  the  side 
piers  on  which  the  laud  arches  rest,  and  the 
width  can  be  increased  from  20  ft.  to  70  ft. 
Unlike  Carlisle  Bridge,  whpre  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  old  structure  uniuterrupted  for 
traffic  retarded  the  advance  of  the  works,  here 
considerable  progress  has  been  made.  The  land 
abutments,  wing  walls,  and  arch  on  the  south 
side  are  now  completed,  together  with  tho 
central  pier:  so  two-thirds  of  the  serious  work 
have  been  performed,  the  north  arch  and 
northern  abutments  remaining  only  to  be  put  in 
plaoe.  Tho  construction  of  the  abutments  was 
similar  to  that  for  Carlisle  Bridge,  but  the 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  the  piers  were 
different.  Instead  of  using  caissons,  a gigantic 
coffer-dam  was  erected,  enclosing  the  site  of  the 
proposed  south  pier  aud  wing  walls.  This  was 
formed  of  a series  of  piles  and  close  sheeting 
made  water-tight  by  clay  or  puddle.  It  was 
220  ft.  in  length,  and  extended  100  ft.  into  the 
river,  being  supported  by  a number  of  struts 
and  wales.  The  most  interesting  feature  in 
connexion  with  the  building  of  this  bridge  was 
the  getting  into  place  the  mason  work  of  the 
central  pier  on  which  the  ironwork  of  the  swing 
rests,  and  that  has  been  already  built  up  to 
within  1 ft.  or  2 ft.  of  high  water.  The  coffer, 
dam  adopted  by  the  contractor  for  this  work 
consisted  of  an  extension  of  the  system  partially 
adopted  at  Carlisle  Bridge;  but,  considering 
that  the  erection  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
river,  surrounded  by  34  ft.  of  water  at  high 
tide,  with  a pressure  ou  all  sides  equal  to 
about  16  Ib.  to  the  square  inch,  the  diffi- 
culty  of  the  task  may  be  readily  understood. 
The  dam  was  made  by  a single  row  of  whole- 
sheet  piling,  38  ft.  to  40  ft.  long,  driven  round 
the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  proposed  wall, 
in  close  contact.  As  the  water  was  pumped  out 
by  steam  pumps,  worked  by  a 30-h.p.  engine, 


numbers  of  ship-carpenters  were  employed  in 
caulking  the  joints,  until  the  whole, — about 
220  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide, — was  made  perfectly 
water-tight.  In  all  cases  the  piles  were  driven 
down  to  the  solid  rock, — and,  considering  that 
the  ground  through  which  they  were  sunk  con- 
sisted of  coarse  and  fine  gravel  for  about  6 ft. 
overlying  a bed  of  clay  of  about  5 ft., — it  is 
astonishing  that  they  were  able  to  take  such  hold 
in  the  comparatively  shallow  depth  of  tenacious 
earth.  Wheu  the  interior  space  was  freed  from 
water,  the  earth  was  removed  from  the  centre 
by  steam  hoists,  and  deposited  in  lighters 
which  conveyed  it  away.  It  is  supposed  that 
it  was  from  this  excavation  the  very  offensive 
effluvia,  which  almost  sickened  people  iu  Sack- 
villo-street  and  its  environs  for  a month,  arose. 
The  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  had  been 
forced  down  by  the  density  of  the  water,  escaped 
as  the  I'ock  was  stripped  over  a surface  of  78  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  at  a depth  of  20  ft.  beneath  low  water 
mark.  It  rose  in  such  volume  that  neutralising 
agents,  such  as  chloride  of  lime  and  chloralum, 
had  to  be  employed  to  counteract  tho  gas  and 
permit  tho  workmen  to  continue  at  their  labour. 
The  east  wind  which  prevailed  during  tho  month 
of  April  carried  thff  disagreeable  evaporation  up 
stream,  but  now  that  the  masonry  has  been 
placed  the  unpleasant  odour  has  discontinued. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  works, 
we  may  state  that  there  are  seven  steam-engines 
of  various  sizes  employed  on  the  works  at  Car- 
lisle Bridge,  arid  five  steam-engines,  between 
thirtv  and  eight  horse-power,  at  Beresford-place 
Bridge,  in  pile-driving  aud  pumping,  and  several 
hoisting  steam-cranos.  There  are  oveidiead 
travellers  aud  gantreys  also  worked  by  steam, 
which  is  employed  wherever  they  can  be  brought 
into  use.  At  both  works  the  number  of  men 
employed  amounts  to  450.  The  whole  is  being 
carried  out  under  the  immediate  superiuteudenco 
and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Stoney,  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Doherty,  the  contractor.  It  is  estimated  that 
when  completed  the  two  bridges  will  cost  about 
115,0001. 


HOW  OBAN  GREW. 


Fashion  has  a greater  share  in  building  towns 
than  she  is  credited  with ; and  landowners  are 
not  slow  in  discovering  sites  on  their  estates 
where  tourists,  pleasure-seekers,  and  traders  are 
likely  to  congregate.  Of  late  years  steam  has 
afforded  access  to  out-of-the-way  places  that 
were  scarcely  worthy  of  mapping,  and  one  of 
the  most  notable  instances  is  the  rise  of  the 
town  of  Oban,  ou  tho  coast  of  Argyleahire.  This, 
however,  is  partly  owing  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Argyle,  who,  near  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
wishing  to  encourage  building  on  his  estate,  got 
plans  pi-epared,  and  offered  very  favom*able 
terms.  Long  leases,  for  ninety-nine  years,  were 
offered  to  any  one  who  would  undertake  to  erect 
a house,  according  to  plan,  for  a nominal  rent; 
half  a crown  a stance  being  the  common  rate  on 
tho  site  of  Oban. 

Two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Stevenson,  who 
had  a contract  for  building  a bridge  at  Muckairn, 
on  learning  such  favourable  terms,  were  nob 
slow  at  improving  the  occasion.  They  invested 
their  own  capital  and  raised  money  by  ways 
only  known  to  enterprising  builders,  and  not 
only  built  extensively,  but  they  helped  gi’eatly 
to  bring  trade  to  the  place. 

Steamboat  traffic  was,  however,  one  great 
aid  in  the  development  of  this  out-of-the-way 
town,  and  has  caused  Oban  to  become  the  centre 
of  communication  for  all  places  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Scotland. 

At  present  the  hotels  and  lodging-houses  are 
numerous  and  well  built,  and  during  the  summer 
months  these  are  resorted  to  by  thousands  of 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

A gauge  of  tho  extension  of  new  buildings 
may  be  taken  from  the  fact  that  the  rental  of 
1846  amounted  to  1,7192.,  while  in  1877  it 
“slated”  up  to  14,6621.,  and  extensive  building 
operations  are  in-fuR  swing. 


American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Society  was 
opened  at  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  June  18th,  1878. 
Sessions  for  the  consideration  of  professional 
subjects,  and  one  for  the  transaction  of  business 
have  been  held,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  on  Boylston-street. 
Excursions  were  made  and  a number  of  papers 
i-ead. 


TENT  WORK  IN  PALESTINE. 

The  book  which  is  published  under  this  title* 
is  a record  of  the  survey  made  for  the  committee 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Conder,  R.E.,  who  in 
two  volumes  gives  us  tho  result  of  his  observa- 
tions of  the  country  while  making  the  survey, 
with  some  account  of  various  incidents  of  thg 
expedition,  many  of  which  fully  justify  the 
author  in  the  remark  that  siirveying  in  Palestine 
is  not  a holiday  task.  There  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  no  small  amount  of  roughing  it  to  be 
gone  through,  and  considerable  experience  of  the 
disagreeable  tendencies  of  the  natives  of  the 
country,  whose  behaviour  must  have  been 
eminently  unsatisfactory,  whether  they  were 
strangers  to  the  ]iarty  or  employ (}s  connected 
with  it ; for,  even  in  the  latter  capacity,  they 
seem  to  have  been  very  ready  either  to  make 
themselves  positively  disagreeable  on  imaginary 
provocation,  or  to  show  themselves  negatively 
worthless  by  preparing  to  decamp  when  tlieif 
employers  were  iu  difficulty,  and  most  wanted 
faithful  service.  On  one  occasion,  when  all  the 
Europeans  of  tho  party  were  ill,  it  needed  all 
tho  exertions  of  one  faithful  attendant  to  keep 
the  rest  from  leaving  them  all  in  the  lurch,  a 
catastrophe  averted  partly  by  the  practical  logic 
of  the  author,  who,  on  overhearing  their  cook 
threaten  an  immediate  flight,  called  out  that  the 
road  to  Jerusalem  lay  past  tho  opening  of  his 
tent,  and  that  if  he  saw  the  cook  pass  the  open- 
ing he  would  certainly  shoot  him  : an  argument, 
which  produced  the  desired  effect.  In  general, 
the  author  tells  his  story  clearly  and  well,  and 
iu  a sufficiently  interesting  manner,  without  tho 
slightest  attempt  at  fine  writing.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  book  is  in  any  degree  an  official 
account  of  the  survey  : about  acttial  work  little  is 
said ; it  is  a narrative  addressed  to  the  genortil 
reader,  aud  the  object  is  to  trace  out  in  the  features 
of  each  district  the  connexion  with  Biblical  events 
which  are  related  as  having  happened  there, 
and  to  give  new  reality  and  meaning  to  thorn 
by  comparing  the  account  with  the  actual  ap- 
pearance of  tho  country,  and  with  the  existing 
names,  customs,  aud  tradi'^ions.  The  basis  of 
this  method  of  treatment  is  that  the  customs 
and  names  of  the  East  are  practically  un- 
changing. “ Immutability  is  the  most  striking 
law  of  Eastern  life.  The  Bible  becomes  a 
living  record  to  those  who  have  heard  in  men’s 
mouths  the  very  phrases  of  the  Bible  cha- 
racters.” This  line  of  reasoning  Lieut.  Conder 
brings  in  support  for  the  most  part  of  tho 
received  traditions  of  localities  mentioned  in 
the  Old  aud  New  Testaments,  the  former 
especially  j and  in  many  cases  the  preservation, 
in  a more  or  less  recognisable  form,  of  the 
original  names  of  localities,  as  well  as  the 
coincidence  of  the  character  of  the  landscape 
with  that  described  iu  the  Bible  in  connexion 
with  the  incidents  recorded  of  such  localicies, 
leaves  very  little  |doubb  that  we  see  the  scenes 
substantially  unaltered,  with  which  the  Old 
Testament  historians  were  familiar.  Into  all 
tho  probabilities  or  improbabilities  of  these 
topographical  speculations,  however,  we  cannot 
here  enter,  nor  are  they,  as  far  as  we  gather, 
offered  as  unanswerable  logical  conclusions,  but 
rather  as  impressions  derived  from  personal 
observation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  in 
regard  to  the  book  as  a whole,  that  whoever 
goes  over  it  in  conjunction  with  the  portions  of 
the  Biblical  narrative  severally  referred  to  will 
probably  get  a new  idea  of  the  real  aspect  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  point  and  meaning  of 
much  of  the  Bible  narrative,  and  that  a some- 
what vivid  reality  is  imparted  to  many  of  the 
descriptions  by  the  author’s  quick  eye  for 
minutice, — tho  colours  of  the  landscape,  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  birds  frequenting  it, 
and  so  on.  We  may,  however,  touch  a little 
more  in  detail  on  some  passages  which  have  a 
more  directly  architectural  or  arcboaological 
interest,  and  suggest  a good  deal  to  architec- 
tural readers,  though  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  amateur. 

Baalbec  is  not  a new  subject  certainly,  but 
it  is  always  interesting  to  get  the  impressions 
of  a new  visitor  about  remains  so  full  of  interest, 
and  Lieut.  Conder’s  description  of  the  famous 
ruins  is  very  picturesque  and  vivid.  He  ap- 
proached the  temple  from  the  town,  ultimately 
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by  “ riding  through  a dark  tunael  of  huge 
niaeoury,  and  looked  back  on  the  green  paradise 
of  foliage,  while  in  front  a glaring  dust-heap 
indicated  the  ascent  into  the  great  enclosure ; 
hence  wo  emerged  into  the  centre  of  the  ruins,” 
the  enormous  size  of  which  was  not  appreciable 
at  first  sight,  only  on  going  up  to  them  and 
finding  tho  bases  of  the  columns  higher  than 
a man’s  stature  ; hut  this  deception  as  to  scale 
has  nothing  to  do,  Mr.  Cuuder,  with  the  build- 
ing being  of  “ graceful  proportion,”  an  old  heresy 
of  amateur  writers  on  architecture,  which  it  is 
amusing  to  meet  with  once  more.  A “well- 
proportioned  ” building  is  that  which  shows  its 
size  and  scale  ; to  look  smaller  than  it  really  is 
is  the  very  last  quality  to  be  quoted  as  a merit 
in  any  architectural  design.  In  the  case  of 
Baalbec,  probably  the  deception  as  to  scale 
simply  arises  from  the  fact  that  only  a part  of 
tho  building  is  left,  and  that  it  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a waste  place  with  no  immediate 
object  of  comparison.  It  is  melancholy  to  hear 
that  tho  six  columns  which  form  the  remnant  of 
this  monument  of  Eoman  grandeur  are  in  a very 
precarious  state,  the  bases  l;aving  been  under- 
mined  by  those  dear  civilised  boiugs,  the  Turks, 
in  tlie  effort  to  get  at  tho  metal  dowels  supposed 
to  bo  in  tho  centre  of  the  columns  ; and  Jlr. 
Gender  says  that  any  winter  may  bring  the 
destruction  of  the  eastern  column,  and  perhaps 
of  tho  next  two.  Surely  it  i.s  worth  while  to 
try  to  get  some  effort  made  to  ]ireservo  this 
unique  monument  of  architecture  from  further 
destruction.  Tho  urgent  necessity  for  jire- 
servative  measures  here  was  pointed  out 
in  our  pages  some  time  ago.  The  desenptiou 
of  the  evening  scene  at  Baalbec  is  worth 
<luotiug  : — 

" Tlie  Bim  WR.s  low  ng  I sat  skctclBiii)'  the  six 

ciihiniiis,  wliich  stood  out  dark  and  desolate  agniust  the 
jjlowitit;  sky.  A stork  stood  on  one  leg  on  the  coruice,  liis 
mute  svus  in  the  nest  helow.  As  I turned  oaslwiird  (he 
scene  was  yet  ^rauder.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  in  dark 
shadow,  witli  a fureftrouud  of  tumbled  eolumiiB,  like  fallen 
uiaiits,  BprawliiiK  over  crushed  blocks  and  ruined  cornices, 
'ilve  wall  on  which  I sat  was  battered  in  by  the  thud  of  one 
hui'o  sliiiR  tos.sed  acuinst  it.  Be,vond  the  teuiule,  the  rich 
truoerv  of  the  Moslem  niifirtili  on  the  sontli  waif  was  visible  ; 
HiiJ  behind  this,  a;;aiu.  was  the  dark  foliuye  ofmulbemes. 
poplars,  and  willows,  and  tho  bare  hiils,  tipped  with 

erimsoii  from  the  setting  suu." 

The  chapter  on  Bethlehem,  “a  long  town  of 
solidly-built  stone  houses,  crowning  the  summits 
of  two  knolls,”  is  interesting,  and  gives  a different 
conception  of  the  place  from  what  most  of  us 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  it.  It  is  almost 
startling  to  hear  of  BetlJehom  as  a “thriving 
modern  town,”  in  respect  of  which  quality  it  is 
contrasted  with  Hebron,  which  the  author 
characterises  as  entirely  a city  of  the  past.  A 
detailed  description  is  given  of  the  basilica  at 
Bethlehem,  where  the  columns  are  “ monoliths 
of  red  and  white  marble,  painted  with  figures  of 
saints,  now  dim  with  age,  and  scrawled  over 
with  the  crests  aud  titles  of  knightly  pilgrims 
of  tho  Crusading  ages.  The  capitals  are  of  the 
Coriulhian  order,  debased  in  style,  with  the 
cross  carved  on  the  rosettes  of  each.”  The  plan 
of  tho  basilica,  the  author  notes,  resembles  very 
closely  the  description  given  by  Eusebius  of 
Constantine’s  buildiugs  over  tho  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem.  For  the  exceedingly  curious 
description  of  tho  Christmas  festival  in  the 
Bethlehem  church,  with  its  mingling  of  the 
pictui'esque  aud  the  barbarously  superstitious, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mi'.  Gender’s  pages  ; 
though  if  he  is  very  tenacious  of  his  poetic  aud 
hallowed  associatious  with  Bethlehem,  he  might 
do  more  wisely  to  avoid  the  perusal. 

The  passage  through  Damascus,  on  the  way 
to  Baalbec,  gives  occasion  for  some  interesting 
notes  on  the  architectural  and  other  character- 
istics of  the  city.  The  exterior  the  author 
describes  as  mean  and  unattractive  in  effect  5 
no  great  wall  bounds  the  city,  which  looks  on 
approach  like  a straggling  village  of  mud  houses, 
with  here  and  there  a minaret  rising  above 
them.  When  they  came  to  their  hotel,  they  at 
once  appreciated  the  real  glory  of  Damascus, 
its  interiors.  “ The  house  was  built  round  an 
ample  paved  court,  its  inner  walls  of  stucco, 
painted  in  horizontal  bands  of  white,  red,  and 
blue.  In  tho  centre  was  a large  square  basin 
surrounded  by  little  jets,  whence  the  water 
trickled  slowly.  It  was  shaded  by  tall  lemon 
and  orange  trees,  peaches,  aud  plums.  On  one 
side  of  the  court  opened  a diwan,  a cool  lofty 
apartment,  with  raised  floors,  surrounded  by  low 
sofas,  and  with  an  octagonal  fountain  in  the 
narrow  central  passage.  The  roof  of  this 
ceniral  part  was  more  lofty,  and  clearstory 
windows  let  in  a subdued  light.”  The  city 
retains  its  unmixed  Oriental  character ; “ no 
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French  fashion  or  Gothic  building  destroys 
tho  general  effect ; ” and  the  social  charac- 
teristics are  in  keeping  with  the  outward 
appearance. 

A chapter  is  devoted  to  the  sacred  buildings 
at  Jerusalem,  about  which  a good  deal  has  been 
said  recently.  Mr.  Conder  gives  bis  history  of 
the  Dome  of  tho  Rock  with  the  same  certainty 
as  if  tho  facta  aud  theory  which  he  brings  for- 
ward were  uucontested  and  iucontestable,  and 
without  making  even  the  slightest  reference  to 
tho  well-known  theory  of  Mr.  Forgussou,  which, 
considering  the  rather  loose  nature  of  Mr. 
Gender’s  own  architectural  criticism  aud  de- 
scription, is  showing  hardly  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  a very  eminent  architectural  critic 
and  historian.  He  reproduces  the  old  idea  that 
the  “ Dome  of  the  Chain  ” was  the  model  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  in  spite  of  their  entire  difference 
in  plan,  and  ignores  entirely  the  bearing  on  the 
question  of  such  buildings  as  the  Lateran  Bap- 
tistery ; and  he  explains  the  style  of  the  Dome 
of  tho  Rock  by  saying  that  it  belongs  to  that 
obscure  period  of  Saracenic  aft  when  the  Arab.s 
iiad  not  created  au  architectural  stylo  of  their 
own,  aud  when  they  were  in  tho  habit  of  em- 
ploying Byzantine  architects  to  build  their 
mosques.  He  quotes,  “ among  tho  rare  speci- 
mens of  their  work  at  this  time,”  the  Mosque  of 
Amrou,  at  Cairo,  commenced  in  612  A.D.,  and 
he  quotes  Mr.  Fergusson  as  au  authority  to 
the  effect  that  this  building  “ probably  now 
remains  in  all  essential  parts  as  left  ” by  the 
two  Caliphs  who  rebuilt  it;  but  he  forgets  to 
add  that  Mr.  Fergusson  also  expresses  the 
opinion  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  in  common 
with  the  architecture  of  the  Jerusalem  building.* 
This  is  the  only  reference  in  the  chapter  to  the 
author  of  “ the  Temple  of  the  Jews,”  and  we  must 
say  that  this  method  of  treating  him  is,  to  say  tho 
least,  not  very  ingenuous.  The  fact  is,  tho  whole 
Palestine  Exploration  party  are  obviously  in 
arms  against  Mr.  Fergusson  for  having  dis- 
turbed their  holy  places  ; and,  finding  his  argu- 
ments from  architectural  style  awkward  to  deal 
with,  seem  to  adopt  the  policy  of  ignoring  him  ; 
but  whether  his  theory  be  right  or  wrong,  it  will 
hardly  be  met  iu  this  manner.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  a disproportionate  amount  of 
attention  has  been  given,  iu  connexion  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Exploration  Society,  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  levels  of  rocks,  and  " beautiful 
scar|>s,”  and  so  on,  and  too  little  study,  and  in  too 
uncritical  a spiidt,  to  tho  actual  architectural 
remains  and  the  story  they  have  to  toll.  What 
will  interest  most  readers  more  in  the  Jerusalem 
chapter  is  the  graphic  description  of  what  the 
author  calls,  in  language  apparently  by  no 
means  too  strong,  the  “annual  orgy”  which 
takes  place  within  the  Church  of  tho  Holy 
Sopulchi'e,  wheu  the  populace  meet  to  receive 
the  “ holy  fire  ” given  out  through  the  opening 
of  the  Sepulchre.  One  or  two  bits  of  his  de- 
scription wo  quote,  for  they  give  some  idea  of  a 
scene  which,  to  Western  Christians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  seems  literally  incomprehensible 
as  a sacred  rite.  Tho  author  on  two  occasions 
(in  1873  aud  ’75)  obtained  a place  in  the  Latin 
gallery  west  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  looking  down 
oa  the  rotunda.  A double  line  of  Turkish  soldiers 
kept  a narrow  lane,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
crow’d  was  packed  in  such  a way  that  “ to  say 
that  you  could  have  walked  on  their  heads  con- 
veyed but  a poor  idea  of  its  compactness.” 
They  had  been  standing  in  their  places  more 
than  ten  hours ; the  Greek  Christians,  mostly 
Syrians,  being  worked  up  into  a state  of  hyste- 
rical frenzy  that  did  not  allow  them  to  bo  quiet 
for  a moment ; every  now  and  then  a man  would 
struggle  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd,  or 
was  pushed  along  over  their  heads  as  if  he  were 
swimming  ; these  adventurous  persons  becoming 
leaders  of  the  chants,  of  which  the  principal  was 
“ Hadna  kiibcr  Said — nti  !”  (This  is  the  tomb  of 
our  Lord  !).  The  scene  when  the  natives  of  Jeru- 
Salem  arrived  is  almost  incredible  : — 

“ A loDe  wave  of  human  beings  bursting  in  from  the 
south,  and  surging  along  the  narrow  lane.  Many  were 
stripped  to  their  vests  and  drawers,  iu  regular  ughting 
costume.  They  rushed  at  the  fire-hole,  and  the  first- 
comers  thrust  their  arms  into  it  to  keep  their  places.  The 
effect  of  this  crowd  within  a crowd,  a moving  wave, 
ploughing  through  two  packed  masses,  was  very  curious. 
No  sooner  was  it  pushed  and  swept  into  place,  and  the  lane 
cleared,  thau  it  buret  into  one  loud  shout  of  repetition,— 

“ Hddnakuber  Said— mil  ” 

which  was  repeated  twenty  or  thirty  times  at  a breath ; and 
a bijj  roan  was  hoisted  up,  and  fairly  pounded  the  walls  of 
the  Sepulchre  with  his  fist,  shriekiug  the  same  refrain,  and 
pointing  at  the  chapel  with  his  fingers,  while  the  crowd 
joined  mthe  last  syllable,— a tremendous  shout  of  * Nd  1 ' " 

* In  his  latest  work  Mr.  Ferg\xsson  observes  that  the 
recent  rebuilding  of  the  Mosi^uo  of  Amrou  has  all  but 
obliterated  its  ancient  features, 
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Such  is  modern  Christianity  iu  the  East, 
apparently ! And  there  is  worse  thau  this, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  quote. 

We  reproduce  from  Lieut.  Couder’s  second 
volume  the  frontispiece  representing  “ au  early 
Christian  tomb,”  * since  it  is  of  interest 
just  now  as  further  illustrating  the  remarks 
which  have  appeared  in  Mr.  Fergusson’s  recent 
work  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  the  vine 
as  a decoration  (no  donbt,  symbolical)  in  Jewish 
and  early  Christian  tombs  and  places  of  worship; 
conceruiog  which  that  writer  observes  that  a 
number  of  fragments  of  vine  ornamentation, 
torn  from  some  desecrated  building  in  Syria, 
adorn  the  apse  of  the  church  of  Murauo  at 
Venice;  and  the  vine  ornament  also  occurs  on 
the  soffit  of  the  horizontal  beam  extending  from 
column  to  column  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  a 
fact  which  is  certainly  very  significant  as  bear- 
ing on  the  pne-Mahommedau  origin  of  that 
building,  as  no  one  pretends  that  the  beam  is 
transported  from  auy  previous  building.  Of 
this  pnrticular  illustratiun,  however,  we 
uie  told  nothing  except  the  vague  state- 
ment that  it  is  “ an  early  Christian  tomb  ” j 
at  all  events,  if  there  is  any  remark 
ill  the  book  as  to  the  place,  date,  and 
other  circumstances  connected  with  the  illustra- 
tion, we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  it. 
We  may  note  that  iu  the  second  volume  is  au 
account  of  a collision  with  native  prejudice 
much  more  serious  than  those  we  have  pre- 
viously alluded  to,  ending  in  a free  fight,  in 
which  tho  author  very  nearly  lost  his 
life.  He  succeeded  in  getting  the  assailants 
punished,  converting  into  a moral  victory 
what  was  iu  the  first  instance  a material 
defeat,  so  effectually,  that  nu  his  companion, 
Lieut.  Kitchener,  revisiting  the  place  two  yeai's 
later,  their  former  assailants  humbled  them- 
selves completely  before  the  representative  of 
the  Franks;  aud  probably  European  jn-estvje 
iu  the  neighbourhood  has  gained  not  a little 
by  the  courageous  aud  firm  manner  in  which 
Lieut.  Conder  behaved  in  reference  to  this 
affair. 

We  have  only  spare  to  observe  that,  passing 
over  a good  deal  that  is  very  interesting  ia 
regard  to  tho  character  aud  topography  of 
various  parts  of  the  country,  the  book  concludes 
with  au  interesting  and  suggestive  chapter  on 
the  possible  future  of  Palestine,  in  regard  to 
which  Lieut.  Conder  is  of  opinion  that  there 
must  he  a radical  reform  iu  government,  en- 
couragiug  a spirit  of  enterprise  and  improve- 
ment in  tho  making  of  new  roads,  and  other 
public  works,  especially  a system  of  irrigation 
for  developing  the  fertility  of  the  laud,  and 
improvements  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
towns.  The  native  population  are,  ho  says, 
quite  as  well  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  their 
country  as  any  foreign  visitors,  aud  are  desirous 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  wiser  and  stronger 
rulers,  and  he  considers  the  best  chance  for  the 
future  of  Palestine  would  be  its  occupation  by 
some  strong  European  power  which  would 
recognise  tho  value  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country,  aud  develop  them.  “ Till  such  a 
change  occurs,  the  good  land  must  remain  a 
desolation.” 


ST.  MILDRED’S  CHURCH,  BREAD- 
STREET. 

Sir, — This  little  church,  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  mind,  is  full  of  the  most  beautiful  Classic 
work  inside.  I find  a church  dedicated  to 
St.  Mildred  existed  here  as  far  back  ns  the 
year  1333,  and,  being  destroyed  iu  the  Fire  of 
London,  was  rebuilt  with  the  rest  hy  Wren. 
St.  Mildred  was  a Saxon  (?)  lady,  daughter  of 
Mer  Walden,  brother  to  Penda,  king  of  the 
Mercians.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
Classic  details  of  the  interior  of  this  quaiut  City 
church.  Never  did  the  works  of  nature, — fruit 
and  flowers,  wreaths  and  garlands,  with  its  fine 
domed  ceiling,  surrounded  by  an  enriched  mould- 
ing of  fruit  work, — better  adorn  the  “ House  of 
Prayer.”  Wren’s  master-mind  truly  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  beautiful  manner  bo  has  designed 
the  details  of  this  church  interior.  The  pulpit 
and  sounding-board  are  a masterpiece  of  the 
carver’s  art  in  oak. 

I repeat  what  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said, — 
“ This  shameful  desecration  aud  destruction  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ought  to  be 
stopped  by  some  one  in  authority,  for  this 
scandal  is  already  a disgrace  to  any  Christian 
City.”  R-  Payne. 

• Se«  p.  6-14. 
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AN  EARLY  CHIUSTIAN  TOMB  * 


A BRITISH  VILLAGE  AND  CROMLECH  ■ 
IN  CARNARVONSHIRE. 

Near  tlio  coast  of  north-west  Carnarvonshire, 
and  within  a mile  or  two  of  the  village  of 
Llanaelhaiaru  are  three  mountains  in  close 
juxtaposition  with  each  other,  and  popularly 
known  as  “ The  Rivals,” — possibly  from  the  fact 
of  their  summits  being  very  much  the  same  in 
height.  On  one  of  the  lesser  peaks  is  the  ancient 
British  fortified  town  known  as  Tre’r  Ceiri, — the 
town  of  fortresses, — which  wo  have  illustrated. 
The  engraving  has  been  made  from  a photograph 
on  wood  taken  from  a much  larger  camera-lucida 
drawing  made  on  the  mountain-top  by  the  writer 
of  those  notes  last  autumn,  so  that  the  general 
appearance  of  the  town,  its  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and  sea-coast,  may  bo  looked  upon  as  cor- 
rect  in  all  its  details.  The  view  is  taken  from 
an  immense  heap  of  lai'ge,  loose,  and  sharp 
stones,  piled  up  cairn-like,  at  ono  side  of  the 
ruinous  village,  and  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain.  The  view  of  the  neighbouring  country 
from  this  look-out  point  is  grand  in  the  extreme  : 
on  one  side  is  the  rocky  sea-coast,  and  on  the 
other  a mountainous  and  precipitous  country. 

The  mountain  on  which  Tre’r  Ceiri  is  built  is 
1,400  ft.  above  the  sea  ; but  although  ihe  eleva- 
tion is  comj)aratively  low  the  ascent  of  the  face 
of  the  mountain}  owing  to  the  immense  number 
of  large,  loose,  and  sharp  stones,  is  extremely 
difficult.  As  the  summit  is  approached,  tier 
after  tier  of  these  loose  stones  of  trap-rock  have 
to  be  surmounted;  they  slide  about  under  every 
step,  and  so  cut  the  boots  and  shins  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  headway.  Those 
immense  terraces  of  stones  have  not  got  into 
position  by  accideut,  but  they  were,  doubtlessly, 
designed  to  answer  as  outworks  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town  above.  So  effectually  do  these 
stones  answer  their  purpose  of  retarding  an 
ascent,  that  to  this  day  the  approach  to  the  town 
by  the  rocky  side  is  most  difficult,  aud  caunoL 
be  made  without  numerous  falls  amongst  the 
treacherous  stones.  A safer  and  much  easier 
path  for  the  ascent  is  from  the  road  to  Nevin 
from  Llanaelhaiaru  ; but  this  path  is  difficult  to 
find  without  a guide.  When  the  small  and 
almost  flat  summit  of  about  five  acres  is  neared, 
a perpendicular  wall,  15  ft.  liigh  aud  15  ft. 
broad,  made  of  loose  stones  piled  one  upon  the 
other,  aud,  of  course,  without  cement,  has  to  be 
sui'mountod  before  the  houses  of  the  town  can  bo 
seen.  The  wall  is  roughly  fiat  on  the  top,  and 
ill  some  places,  where  the  natural  defences  are 


* See  p.  643,  ante. 


weak,  there  is  a series  of  two,  or  even  three, 
walls.  The  entrances  are  three  in  number,  with 
structures  which  would  answer  for  guard-houses 
aud  a true  sally-port.  The  single  wall  is  on 
the  precipitous  side  (which  is  so  difficult 
of  ascent),  whilst  the  double  and  treble  series 
of  walla  are  on  tbe  flatter  and  more  exposed 
positions. 

The  houses  of  the  town  ai’o  arranged  in  five 
larger  groups,  four  smaller  groups  of  four  or 
five  houses  each,  with  a few  other  hoises  built 
against  the  inner  side  of  the  great  protecting 
wall.  The  houses  vary  much  in  size,  some  not 
being  more  than  6 ft.  in  diameter  measured 
from  the  inside,  whilst  others  measure  as  much 
as  12  ft.  or  15  ft.,  with  walls  5 ft.  thick.  In 
several  instances  there  are  two  rooms  (if  such 
they  may  be  termed)  to  a house,  the  first  room 
leading  into  a second.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
circular,  or  rude  squares  with  broadly-rounded 
angles.  Most  of  the  dwellings  have  an  opening 
which  must  at  one  time  have  served  for  a door; 
but  in  many  instances,  there  is  no  door  at  all, 
Bo  that  the  ancient  occupier  probably  got  in  at 
the  top.  In  ono  hoaiae  there  is  a recess  on  the 
ground  line  18  in.  high,  and  as  many  broad, 
formed  by  two  supporting  stones  aud  a rude 
lintel  at  the  top.  This  is  considered  by  the  Rev. 
E.  L.  Barnowell  to  be  a cupboard,  in  which  the 
pro-historic  occupaut  kept  his  “ things.”  No 
trace  of  a roof  is  to  be  seen  in  a single  instance; 
but  probably  the  roofs  were  originally  formed  of 
branches  of  trees  overlaid  with  skins  of  beasts, 
with  possibly  a supporting  pole  in  the  centre. 
Unless,  however,  these  roofs  were  very  securely 
fixed,  the  storms  of  wind  which  so  often  scour  over 
these  mountains  would  make  short  work  of  them. 
When  or  by  whom  this  fortified  town  was  built 
no  ono  knows  ; its  position  and  structure  show 
its  great  antiquity,  and  its  age  is  not  likely  to 
be  less  than  2,000  or  3,000  years.  During  two 
visits  made  by  the  writer,  no  Hint-imple- 
ments or  flint-flakes  were  found,  and  no 
instances  are  on  record  of  flint  imjflements 
being  found  in  this  position,  though  roughly- 
hewn  celts  have  been  met  with  on  other 
■ mountains  in  North  Wales.  Not  a trace  of  the 
men  who  built  this  town  can  be  seen,  e.xcept  in 
the  ruins  of  the  town  itself  aud  its  protecting 
walls.  The  men  possibly  lived  on  this  bleak 
and  exposed  summit  during  the  summer,  but 
during  the  winter  months  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  inhabitants  retired  to  the  woody 
valleys.  There  is  a little  water  on  the  mountain, 
top,  aud  as  clouds  are  almost  constantly  resting 
on  the  crest,  every  little  hollow  gets  supplied 
with  the  ever-necessary  water. 


Not  far  from  this  ancient  fortified  town  (and 
the  village  of  Clynnog)  there  stands  in  a field 
close  to  the  seashore  the  magnificent  cromlech 
here  illustrated.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  grace, 
aud  on  account  of  the  cap-stone  being  profusely 
dotted  all  over  the  upper  surface  with  the  mys- 
terious “ cup-markings  ” of  which  so  little  is 
known.  The  cup-like  hollows  on  the  cap-stone 
of  this  cromlech  might  easily  be  overlooked,  as 
tbe  stone  is  rough,  weatherworn,  and  covered 
with  lichens ; bat  ou  a careful  examination  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  depressions  are  equal 
in  size,  and  evidently  worked  in  ages  long  past 
by  man ; a small  number  of  depressions  occur 
on  the  edge  of  the  stone.  A few  years  ago  a 
letter  appeared  in  the  Times  stating  that  the 
cromlech  had  been  overturned,  aud  that  masons 
were  at  that  time  squaring  the  stones  for  the 
repairs  of  a neighbouring  farmhouse  ; strangely 
enough,  a second  letter  appeared,  confirming  the 
first,  but  neither  of  tbe  correspondents  bad  any 
foundation  for  bis  report,  as  the  cromlech  was 
intact  at  that  time,  as  it  is  now. 

There  are  several  other  cromlechs,  single 
stones,  and  avenues  of  undressed  stones  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood ; some  of  those  are 
marked  ou  the  Ordnance  maps,  whilst  others 
are  not. 


THE  STREET  OF  STRANGERS  : PARIS 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  Paris  Exhibition 
is  certainly  the  international  street,  with  its 
specimens  of  architecture  of  all  nations  in  past 
and  present  styles,  a pleasant  and  interesting 
promenade,  iu  which  variety  offers  every  j3os- 
sible  charm.  Here  the  eye  is  pleased  with  the 
modest  Greek  and  Danish  mansions,  and  dazzled 
with  the  many-coloured  Spanish  facade,  or  lost 
in  wonderment  at  the  solid  Belgian  specimen 
which  has  been  constimcted  in  so  short  a space 
of  time.  The  Austro-Hungarian  and  Italian 
facades  arc  also  worthy  of  note  ; bat  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  of  Portugal,  which  has  had 
modelled,  the  same  size  as  the  original,  the 
magniflccut  doorway  of  the  convent  of  the  monks 
of  Jerouimus,  or  Hieronimus,  which  still  stands 
in  the  environs  of  Lisbon,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  old  watch-tower  and  fortress  of  Belem,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  The  style  is  a mixture 
of  the  Gothic  aud  Moorish,  the  former  pre- 
dominating.* 


* The  drawing  we  have  engraved  waa  made  from  a care- 
ful phutogruph,  produced  by  M.  Pierre  Petit,  of  Paris. 
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Cromlech,  icith  Cux>marlinys,  near  the  Foot  of  Moxintain. 


PREHISTOEIO  STRUCTURES  IN  CARNARVONSHIRE. 


.4  Fortified  Britidi  Vdlcije  on  (i  Mcl^h  Mountain  Top, 
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GENERAL  CONEERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS,  1878. 


Wk  this  week  conclude  our  very  copious  re- 
ports * of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 
In  our  number  a fortnight  ago  (pp.  583-58-1), 
we  printed  the  substance  of  a paper  by  Mr.  J. 
Douglass  Mathews,  and  last  week  (pp.  610-611), 
papers  by  Mr.  Boult  and  Mr.  Honeyman  re- 
spectively, on  “ General  Building  Regulations 
for  the  United  Kingdom.”  Last  week  (pp. 
615-616),  we  printed  a paper,  by  Dr.  Phene,  on 
” Troy  and  Mycenm,”  which  was  preceded  by 
an  interesting  paper  on  ” Rude  Stone  Monu- 
ments,” by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  both  those 
papers  being  discussed  together.  It  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  give  a report  of  the  discussion 
on  the  papers  “On  General  Building  Regula- 
tions,” the  substance  of  Mr.  Roger  Smith’s 
paper,  and  a report  of  the  discussion  on  it,  and 
on  Dr,  Phene’s  paper. 


CiENERAL  BUILDING  REGULATIONS  FOR 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  upon  the 
reading  of  Messrs.  Mathews’s,  Boult’s,  and 
Honeymau's  papers, 

Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  in  moving  a vote  of 
t'lanka  to  the  authors,  said  Mr.  Mathews’s  paper 
appeared  to  be  a most  careful  analysis  of  the 
model  bye-laws.  Mr.  Boult’s  paper  also  con- 
tained several  valuable  suggestions;  and  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Honeyman’s  paper,  and  especially 
its  last  point,  it  was  desirable  that  tho  Con- 
ference should  bo  reminded  that  in  the  Buildings 
Act  Amendment  Bill  now  before  Parliament, 
there  was  a clause  under  which  ari'augements 
were  to  be  made  that  in  future,  bye-laws  adopted 
by  local  authorities  shall  be  submitted  for 
examination  to  tho  Institute  of  Architects  and 
the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  by  whom  they 
would  have  to  be  approved  before  being  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Local  Government  Board.  That 
concession  was  the  result  of  a suggestion  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Honeyman.  It  was  a very  impor- 
tant point  gained,  and  it  had  been,  he  believed, 
most  graciously  conceded.  With  regard  to  two 
or  three  of  tho  general  questions  raised  in  the 
papers,  ho  thought  that  although  architects 
ought  to  be,  and  were,  as  a rule,  willing  and 
desirous  to  afford  public  sanitary  officers  every 
facility  for  understanding  their  plans,  it  would 
be  a fatal  mistake  for  them  ever  to  consent  to 
furnish  to  the  local  authorities  full  copies  of  all 
plans,  sections,  elevations,  aud  detail  drawings. 
Such  a requirement  was  not  only  unfair  to  the 
architect,  but  it  was  unnecessary.  He  had,  in 
giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill,  protested 
against  a proposal  of  the  kind  which  was  con- 
tained in  thatBill  as  drafted,  and  the  objections 
to  it  had  had  such  weight  that  that  point  also  had 
been  very  gx’acionsly  conceded, — in  substance, 
at  any  rate.  Such  regulations  would  not  only 
impose  upon  the  professional  man  a great  deal 
of  unnecessary  labour,  without  recompensing 
him  for  it,  but  it  would  also  deprive  him,  to  some 
extent,  of  tho  copyright  of  his  drawings.  As  to 
another  point  touched  upou  in  the  papers,  ho 
very  much  doubted  the  wisdom  or  desirability 
of  conferring  very  large  dispensing  powers,  with 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, upon  any  body  of  meu.  Ho  agreed  that 
the  higher  in  social  position  were  the  meu,  the 
higher  would  be  the  character  of  tho  local 
authority,  and  the  greater  safety  would  there  be 
for  the  public  interests,  but  to  place  too 
great  a dispensing  power  in  the  hands  of 
sncli  bodies,  and  especially  in  the  hands  of 
the  smaller  ones,  was  not  wise  j in  fact, 
it  could  only  lead  to  increased  difficulties 
and  much  mischief.  The  true  policy,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  of  building  legislation,  was 
that  advocated  by  Mr.  Boult,  viz.,  the  laying  down 
of  certain  leading  principles  applicable  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  upon  the  lines  of  which, 
and  only  in  accordance  with  which,  should 
buildings  bo  permitted  to  be  erected  any- 
where,— taking  due  care,  of  course,  to  mak® 
those  leading  principles  sufficiently  elastic  to 
allow  of  bye-laws  being  made  in  conformity 
with  them  to  suit  peculiar  requirements  of 
locality  or  material.  The  subject  was  one  of 
great  interest  and  importance,  and  although  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  Conference  to  discuss  it 

• See  pp.  579-580,  607-010,  and  0^625,  unie. 


in  detail,  they  might  usefully  indicate  what 
should  be  the  scope  and  tenour  of  a Building 
Act  applicable  to  the  whole  country, — -an  Act 
which  should  be  so  framed  as  not  to  in  any  way 
fetter  or  discourage  building  speculation,  pro- 
vided always  that  due  precautions  were  taken 
for  the  public  health  and  safety  in  respect  of 
sanitary  arrangements  aud  construction.  In 
London,  as  was  perfectly  well  known,  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  construct  houses  for  the 
working  classes  which,  while  meeting  all  sani- 
tary requirements,  were  remunerative  to  their 
builders.  If  all  sanitary  and  structural  require- 
ments were  attended  to  in  buildings  of  that 
class  the  margin  of  profit  waS  so  small  as  to 
offer  small  inducements  to  capitalists.  Unne- 
cessary and  vexatious  requirements  in  a Build- 
ing Act  for  the  whole  country  were  therefore  to 
be  deprecated,  as  they  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  tho  cost  of  workmen’s  dwellings 
especially,  aud  lead  to  overcrowding  and  other 
evils. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark,  borough  engineer  of 
Hove,  said  that  having  for  some  fifteen  years 
been  a town  surveyor,  he  could  say  that  he  had 
never  found  the  least  difficulty  inobtainingfrom 
architects  and  builders  complete  plans  and  sec- 
tions of  all  buildings  erected  in  the  towns  where 
ho  had  held  appointments.  And  he  would 
farther  say,  that,  so  far  as  his  experience  aud 
observation  went,  it  was  a gross  libel  upon  town 
surveyors  aud  other  local  officers  to  impute  to 
them,  as  the  last  speaker  seemed  to  do,  that 
they  made  any  improper  use  of  the  plans 
entrusted  to  them  by  architects  to  aid  them  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  public  servants. 
The  local  officers  wore  nowadays,  except  in  a 
few  of  the  smaller  towns,  professional  men, 
many  of  them  being  architects,  and,  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  nearly  every  borough  sur- 
veyor in  England,  ho  could  say  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  one  of  them  would  make  surreptitious 
or  improper  use  of  plans  coming  under  his  cog- 
nisance. As  a matter  of  fact,  in  tho  vast 
majority  of  instances  the  plans  wore  not  of  such 
great  value  or  novelty  as  to  be  worth  notice, 
and  he  felt  compelled  to  say  that  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  professional  architects  were  not,  as  a 
rule,  nearly  such  “workable”  plans  as  were 
submitted  by  builders.  But,  that  question 
apart,  he  wished  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  archi- 
tects  of  the  idea  that  some  of  them  seemed  to 
entertain,  that  local  surveyors  were  likely  to 
make  use  of  their  plans  ; they  were  too  honour, 
able  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Ho  thought 
Mr.  Douglass  Mathews  had  taken  the  right 
course  in  his  paper,  and  he  agreed  with  his  con- 
clusions, with  one  or  two  exceptions.  He 
had  gone  very  carefully  through  the  Model 
Bye-laws  issued  by  tho  Local  Government 
Board,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were,  as  a whole,  impracticable,  un- 
workable,  and  inquisitorial,  and  he  was  grea:ly 
surprised  to  hear  that  any  portion  of  them  had 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  examination  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  aud  a 
kindred  society,  for  they  contained  provisions 
which  were  absurd  and  impossible  to  carry  out. 
Mr.  Mathews  had,  no  doubt,  raised  a very  im- 
portant  point  iu  laying  it  down  as  a principle 
that  the  regulation  of  building  construction  and 
materials  should  be  separated  from  purely  sani- 
tary details  and  the  construction  and  laying-ont 
of  roads  aud  streets.  There  were,  undoubtedly, 
many  town  surveyors  who,  architects  by  profes- 
sion,  were  fully  competent  to  supervise  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  of  all  classes ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a large  number  of  surveyors, 
more  especially  in  tho  smaller  towns,  who  had 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  architectural  con- 
struction  aud  building  materials  to  enable  them 
to  deal  properly  with  tho  plans  which  came 
before  them,  or  to  supervise  the  buildings  when 
being  erected.  But  such  officials,  where  they 
existed,  were  fast  dying  out  or  being  super- 
seded. It  should  bo  remembered,  however, 
that  the  too  often  unjustly  sneered. at  local 
board  surveyor  had  grown  with  the  times, 
though  as  a recognised  official  he  was  not  yet  a 
quarter  of  a century  old.  With  the  exception  of 
such  large  towns  as  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, &c.,  there  were  very  few  towns  whose 
sanitary  and  structural  affairs  bad  been  under 
qualified  supervision  for  more  than  tweuty-five 
years.  It  was  undoubtedly  quite  true  that  even 
at  the  present  time  there  were  many  small  places 


where  the  local  beard  “ surveyor  ’*  was  some- 
thing between  a parish  beadle  and  a carpenter, 
but  still  thelarge  majority  of  town  surveyors  were 
fully  competent  to  deal  with  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  Model  Bye-laws.  It  was  highly  neces- 
sary that  in  such  large  towns  as  Liverpool,  build- 
ings should  be  under  the  control  of  a separate 
department.  There  must  surely  be  enough  work, 
in  Liverpool  alone,  to  occupy  the  full  attention 
of  eight  or  ten  official  building  surveyors.  What- 
ever  the  cost,  it  was  to  the  public  interest  that 
bad  and  unhealthy  building  should  be  prevented. 
The  full  and  complete  supervision  which  was 
necessary  would  find  honourable  and  not  badly- 
paid  employment  for  a number  of  architects. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  Model  Bye-laws, 
as  issued  by  tho  Local  Government  Board, 
would  bo  adopted  in  any  town.  He  had  con- 
sulted the  surveyors  of  a largo  number  of 
towns,  and,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  strong 
disapproval  had  been  expressed  with  reference  to 
the  requirements  of  the  bye-laws,  which  were 
in  some  respects  so  stringent  that  local  bodies 
would  not  dare  to  carry  them  out.  Tho  fact  was 
that  tho  people  wanted  educating  as  to  struc- 
tural and  sanitary  requirements,  and  until  they 
were  better  educated  on  those  points  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  out  such  a code  of  bye- 
laws  as  that  put  forth  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  In  tho  South  of  England  the  people  were 
more  prepared  to  adopt  such  bye-laws  than  such 
places  as  Hanley,  in  Staff.. rdshire,  where  4.j.in. 
party-walls  were  general.  The  provisions  of  the 
bye-laws  as  to  tho  widening  of  streets  clearly 
showed  that  the  Government  was  attempting  to 
effect,  or  to  cause  to  be  effected,  public  improve- 
ments at  the  expense  of  individual  property, 
owners.  Indeed,  cases  were  conceivable,  and 
very  jmssible,  in  which  a man,  after  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  bye-laws  as  to  set- 
ting back  property  pulled  down  for  rebuilding, 
would  only  have  a depth  of  3 ft.  for  building 
upon.  Absurdities  of  that  kind  abounded  in  the 
“model”  bye-laws,  and  it  wai  only  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  have  been  more  careful  before  giving  its 
imprimatur  to  such  a mass  of  impracticabilities. 
Had  all  the  architects  aud  borough  surveyors  of 
the  country  been  consulted,  and  advantage  taken 
of  the  assistance  they  were  capable  of  afford- 
ing, the  result  would  have  been  far  more 
satisfactory.  Although,  however,  it  was  quite 
true  that  the  Bye-laws  went  too  far,  in  some 
respects  further  than  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  iu  others  they  did  not  go  far  enough.  One 
provision  of  the  bye-laws  was  that  no  wood 
whatever  was  to  be  put  in  any  party-wall,  no 
matter  how  thick  the  wall  might  be.  That  was 
simply  ridiculons.  In  the  case  of  bressummers 
carrying  house-fronts  over  shops,  instead  of 
looking  at  them  in  tho  proper  light,  aud  pre- 
scribing tho  depth  of  the  beam  according  to  the 
span  and  the  weight  of  the  superstructure,  they 
simply  said  that  in  addition  to  whatever  bearing 
the  bressummer  might  have  upon  the  party-wall, 
it  should  have  an  additional  hearing  of 
4J  in.  on  a corbel.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  bring  old  buildings 
undergoing  repairs  or  enlargement  in  the  same 
category  as  new  ones  in  respect  of  supervision, 
or,  if  it  were  possible,  the  difficulties  and  com- 
plications would  be  exceedingly  great.  There 
was  “ample  scope  aud  verge  enough”  for  such 
supervision  in  respect  of  new  buildings  alone,  and 
those  who  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  suburbs 
of  many  of  our  towns  would  admit  that  some  pro- 
visions  far  more  moderate  than  those  contained 
in  the  Model  Bye-laws  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tago.  Whatever  might  bo  said  in  disparagement 
of  local  authorities,  he  thought  they  were  im- 
proving. But,  as  he  had  before  hinted,  the  great 
thing  was  to  educate  the  people  themselves. 
There  were  many  towns  which  had  had  good 
bye-laws  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but 
they  had  made  no  attempt  to  carry  them  out, 
because  the  public  were  not  educated  up  to  them. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  fi*ame 
a statute  which  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  whole  of  the  coiintry,  and  therefore  recourse 
must  be  had  to  bye-laws,  which  should  be 
amended  or  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  might 
be  found  desirable. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  said  he  had  never  so  fully 
appreciated  the  desirability  of  a general  Build- 
ing Act  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  he  did  at 
that  moment.  However,  after  what  had  been  said 
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by  Mr.  Ellico-Clark,  -who  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  operation  of  bye-laws,  he  thought  it 
was  quite  clear  that  the  general  rnu  of  the  build- 
ing regulations  in  the  Model  Bye-laws  were 
above  the  heads  of  the  public,  who  undoubtedly 
wauted  educating  on  these  points.  It  was  use- 
less to  e-xpect  that  town  councils  and  borough 
authorities  could  do  much,  however  willing  they 
might  be,  to  enforce  building  bye-laws  j and  ho 
had  been  somewhat  reluctantly  led  to  tho  con- 
clusion that  further  and  compulsory  legislation 
on  the  subject  was  necessary.  Of  this  he  was 
quite  sure,  however,  that  any  compulsory  legis- 
lation on  tho  subject  would  exceed  rather  than 
fall  short  of  the  stringoncyof  the  provisions  of 
the  Model  Bye-laws.  lie  had  had  occasion  to 
go  carefully  thi'ough  that  portion  of  the  Model 
Bye-laws  which  dealt  with  buildings,  and  he 
must  say  that  his  experience  as  a district  sur- 
veyor did  not  lead  him  to  regard  them  as  being 
of  such  undue  stringency  as  Mr.  ElHce-Clark 
liad  suggested.  Taken  as  a whole,  ho  thouglit 
their  requirements  were  reasonable,  and  if  gene- 
rally adopted  people  would  soon  get  out  of  their 
bad  methods  of  building.  Ho  was  surprised  to 
hear  Mr.  Ellice-Clark  speak  of  tho  bye-law 
which  prohibited  the  insertion  of  timber  iu 
party-walls  as  a hardship.  Any  one  who  had 
hail  rnuch  to  do  with  old  property  would 
fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  such  a pro- 
vision. As  a case  in  point,  the  buildings  on 
Adelphi-tevrace  were  a year  or  two  ago  falling 
to  ruin,  simply  owing  to  timber  having  been 
built  into  tho  party-walls,  and  probably  not  less 
than  10,0001.  bad  been  spent  in  reinstatement. 
However  thick  the  party-wall,  timber  shouldnot 
be  built  iu  it.  If  ever  a Building  Act  were  , 
j>assed  for  the  entire  kingdom,  tho  less  minute 
it.s  regulations  the  more  likely  was  it  to  bo 
ellicieut  and  workable.  The  more  it  dealt  iu 
broad,  general  principles,  tbo  more  it  confined 
itself  to  laying  down  leading  rules,  avoiding 
wiuutue,  the  better  would  it  be.  That  such  an 
Act  was  wauted  was  proved  by  tho  speech  of 
tho  last  speaker. 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  CMaagow,  said  that  in  that 
town  the  subject  was  just  now  engaging  much 
attention.  The  uninicipal  authorities  were 
trying  to  get  additional  powers  for  the  Doan  of 
Guild  Court,  but  they  had  nob  shown  their 
wisdom  by  consulting  tbe  architects  and  sur- 
veyors of  the  city.  He  was  glad  to  find,  how- 
ever, that  the  Iloyal  Institute  of  British  Arclii- 
tccta  had  been  recognised  and  consulted  by  tho 
Local  Government  Board  as  to  tho  forumlation 
of  the  Model  Bye-laws.  As  to  depositing  copies 
of  plans  with  local  ollicers,  architects  had  to  do 
it  iu  Glasgow,  and  they  felt  it  to  be  a very  great 
hardship.  They  had  to  lodge  a complete  set  of 
working  drawings,  and  for  large  work.s  that 
entailed  a very  considerable  expense,  which  was 
not  recouped.  As  to  the  improper  use  likely  to 
be  made  of  drawings  so  deposited,  it  was  not 
always  possible  to  obtain  legal  proof  of  an 
offence,  even  though  there  were  no  doubt  as  to 
its  perpetration. 

Ml*.  Lyuam,  borough  surveyor,  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  said  that  for  something  like  twenty 
years  he  had  occupied  the  position  of  town 
surveyor,  and  for  about  half  that  period  he  had 
been  in  tlie  habit  of  receiving  plans  from  archi- 
tects and  builders  who  submitted  them  for 
examination;  but  he  could  not  iu  any  way 
endorse  Mr.  Ellice-Clark’s  remark  that  tbe  plans 
which  were  submitted  by  builders  were  more 
practical  and  understandable  than  those  sub- 
mitted by  architects.  On  tho  contrary,  it  was  his 
experience  that  builders’  plans  were,  as  a rule, 
very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was 
often  utterly  impossible  to  make  them  out  at 
all.  He  thought  Mr.  Elliee-Clark  was  under  a 
misapprehension  when  he  said  that  the  bye-laws 
compelled  private  property-owners  to  give  up 
their  land  for  public  improvements  without 
compensation,  because,  although  the  bye-laws 
compelled  the  setting-back  of  property  when 
rebuilding,  there  was  no  bye-law  that  he  knew 
of  which  compelled  the  property-owner  to  sur- 
render the  land ; he  could  still  fence  it  in  or 
enclose  it.  He,  as  an  old  town  surveyor,  agreed 
with  Mr.  Roger  Smith  in  thinking  that  the  model 
bye-lawB,  as  a whole,  were  not  unworthy  of 
adoption,  but  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to 
speak  in  favour  of  a general  Building  Act  for 
the  country  at  large.  It  might  be  inferred  from 
Mr.  Ellice-Clark’s  observations  that  building 
bye-laws  were  exceptionally  difficult  to  carry 
out  in  the  Potteries,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Matthew  Allen  said  he  had  had  many 
years’  experience  as  a practical  builder,  and  he 
quite  agreed  with  tho  advisability  and,  indeed, 


absolute  necessity,  of  excluding  timber  from  all 
walls,  whether  “ party  ” or  external.  He  had, 
to  clear  the  site  for  some  large  blocks  of  work- 
men’s dwellings  he  had  erected,  pulled  down  a 
great  deal  of  small  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Finsbury,  and  be  found  the  timber 
embedded  in  the  walls  to  bo  completely  rotten, 
and  the  walls  were  rendered  unsafe.  What 
else  could  possibly  be  expected,  when  the 
timber  was  floating  in  the  docks  to-day,  and 
cut  up  and  put  iuto  the  walls  to-morrow  ? 
From  the  very  moment  that  tho  timber 
. was  embedded  in  tho  walls,  decay  commenced. 
For  his  part,  he  would  have  no  wood  at  all  iu 
the  carcass  of  a house.  Why  not,  for  joists,  use 
T-iron  bedded  in  concrete  ? and  why  not,  for 
lintels,  use  concrete  ? It  would  be  a very  great 
advantage,  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  support 
of  architects,  if  iu  any  future  Building  Act  there 
could  be  inserted  a provision  prohibiting  alto- 
gether the  use  of  wood  in  the  carcasses  of 
houses.  As  to  drainage,  he  thought  it  ought 
never  to  bo  carried  under  houses.  He  had  read  ^ 
through  the  Model  Bye-laws,  and,  speaking  as  a 
practical  builder,  he  could  not  see  anything  very 
objectionable  iu  them.  They  went  too  far  on 
some  points,  and  not  far  enough  on  others. 

Mr.  John  Hebb  (Assistant  Architect,  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works)  said  he  thought  Mr. 
Ellice-Clark  bad  somewhat  misapprehended  Mr. 
Chatfeild  Clarke’s  remarks  in  objection  to  that 
portion  of  the  Model  Bye-laws  which  provided 
for  tho  depositing  of  plans  with  local  officers. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  had 
no  intention  of  a.spersiiig  such  a respectable  body 
of  men  as  the  burnugli  surveyors  of  England. 
It  was  not  to  bo  supposed  for  ouo  moment  that 
those  gentlemen  themselves  would  make  any 
improper  use  of  tho  drawings  submitted  to 
them.  What  was  felt,  however,  was  that  tho 
requirement  was  unreasonable  and  unnecessary, 
and  was  likely  to  lead  to  abuses.  Arcluteets’ 
drawings  deposited  at  public  offices  passed 
through  many  persons’  hands,  and  were  in  some 
cases  liable  to  bo  “ hawked  about  ” and  perhaps 
cojfied.  As  to  Mr.  Ellice-Clark’s  general 
remarks,  he  (Mr.  Hebb)  felt  that  so  far  as  his 
experience  went  he  could  not  admit  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
were  too  stringent.  On  tho  contrary,  he 
thought  they  were  too  lax  in  many  re.si>ect8, 
and  it  was  much  to  bo  desired  that  they 
should  be  made  more  stringent.  It  was  im- 
possible to  discuss  the  Model  Bye-Laws  in 
detail  at  that  Conference, — that  could  better  be 
done  in  the  committee-room, — but  with  regard  to 
the  general  principles  which  should  underlie  tlio» 
making  of  bye-laws,  ho  thought  they  should  bo 
as  few  and  aa  simple  as  possible.  He  also  agreed 
in  thinking  that  there  should  be  tho  smallest 
amount  of  dispensing  ]iower  iu  tho  hands  of  the 
administering  body.  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  the  administration  of  tlio 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  arose  from  the  dis- 
pensing powers  which  had  been  given  to  the 
body  charged  with  its  enforcement.  There  was 
a great  tendency  to  strain  those  powers,  some- 
times unduly,  it  would  very  much  strengthen 
tho  hands  of  officers  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Building  Acts  if  there  were  no  dis- 
pensing powers, — in  other  words,  if  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  were  absolute.  He  was  surprised 
to  hear  Mr.  Ellice-Clark  defend  the  practice  of 
embedding  timber  in  walls,  for  it  was  a con- 
tinual source  of  failure  in  buildings,  as  all 
district  surveyors  knew  full  well.  On  tho  whole, 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  Model  Bye-laws 
erred  on  the  side  of  excessive  stringency. 

Mr.  Carrol],  of  Dublin,  said  ho  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  it  was  intended  that  the  Model 
Bye-laws  should  apply  to  Ireland,  but  if  such 
was  the  intention,  they  would  require  certain 
modifications  in  many  points  in  order  to  be  re- 
concileable  with  the  modes  and  requirements  of 
building  and  with  the  materials  available.  In 
Dublin,  nearly  all  foundations  were  of  stone,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  necessary  to  materially 
alter  the  dimensions  laid  down  in  the  Model 
Bye-laws  for  foundations. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  said  that  many  of  the 
speakers  appeared  to  he  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  Model  Bye-laws  as  issued 
by  tho  Local  Government  Board  were  to  be 
taken  to  include  the  entire  wishes  of  tho  Board 
and  its  advisers  with  respect  to  building  and 
sanitary  regulations.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Model  Bye-laws  had  been  pre- 
pared under  considerable  difficulties  and  re- 
strictions. It  would  have  been  useless,  and 
foolish  to  boot,  for  the  Board  to  have  issued 
bye-laws  which  would  be  inapplicable  or  ultra 


vires.  The  bye-laws  as  issued  had  been  prepared 
under  tho  157th  section  of  the  Pnblic  Health 
Act,  but  it  so  happened  that  tho  powers  con- 
ferred  by  that  section  were  not  so  extensive  as 
could  be  wished  for  the  j^urpose  of  framing 
a code  of  bye-laws  which  should  bo  complete 
and  capable  of  general  application.  The  Board 
had  endeavoured  to  make  the  bye-laws  as  perfect 
as  existing  statutory  powers  would  allow,  aud 
of  course  if  the  statutes  could  bo  extended  and 
improved  the  bye-la\v8  could  also  be  made  more 
thorough  and  satisfactory.  It  was  matter  for 
consideration  whether  the  Local  Government 
Board  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  by  Parliament 
with  more  extended  powers  with  reference 
to  the  authorisation  aud  confimatiou  of  bye- 
laws. Ho  regarded  tho  Model  Bye  - laws 
as  a first  step  towards  the  attainment  of 
a general  Building  Act,  whether  framed  on 
the  broad  general  lines  suggested  by  some  of 
tho  speakers,  or  whether  more  in  detail.  Tho 
Local  Government  Board  liad  neither  tho  inten- 
tion nor  the  power  of  compelling  the  adoption 
of  tho  Model  Bye-laws,  as  they  now  stood,  either 
as  a whole  or  in  part;  they  merely  put  them 
forward  as  a hint  or  guide  to  local  authorities 
as  to  tho  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  framing 
of  building  and  sanitary  bye-laws,  aud  there  was 
no  doubt  whatever  that  in  that  way  they  would 
bo  of  very  considerable  value.  They  wore 
already  being  considered  and  adopted  in  various 
parts  of  tho  couutiy,  and  could  not  fail  to  do  a 
great  deal  iu  clearing  the  way  for  improved 
sanitary  and  building  legislation  applicable 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  said  that  Mr.  Cates  had 
rightly  defended  tho  Jlodel  Bye-laws  as  being 
framed  under  very  limited  powers.  It  had  been 
assumed  by  one  of  tbe  speaker.^  that  the  imper- 
fection of  tho  bye-laws,  in  some  respects,  was  a 
thing  for  which  the  Institute  was  partially 
responsible ; but  that  was  not  tho  case.  The 
Institute  had  recommended  a great  number  of 
improvements,  and  many  of  their  suggestions 
had  been  adopted,  while  otiiers  were  rejected  for 
want  of  statutory  power,  and  partly  for  reasons 
iinktuiwu  to  the  Institute.  It  must  be  admitted, 
therefore,  that  the  Model  Bye-laws  were  not  so 
perfect  as  architects  could  wish  them  to  be. 
He  liad  been  astonished  to  hear  Mr.  Ellice-Clark, 
as  the  Local  Board  surveyor  of  an  important 
town,  express  his  opinion  that  the  b)  e-laws  were 
impracticable,  on  account  of  their  alleged  ex- 
cessive stringency.  Tho  Institute  committeo 
charged  with  the  consideration  of  the  draft  of 
tho  Model  Bye-laws  obtained  a great  deal  of 
information  from  architects  aud  local  officers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  aud  they  found  the 
widest  diversities  in  the  requirements  of  local 
bye-laws,  even  in  contiguous  districts,  and  there 
was  a remarkable  coucnrrenco  of  professional 
testimony  in  favour  of  something  like  uniformity 
aud  consistency  as  to  general  principles. 

Mr.  T.  U.  Watson  said  that  while  he  was  iu 
favour  of  the  limitation  of  dispensing  powers  in 
the  administration  of  Building  Acts  and  local 
byc-laws,  ho  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
such  dispensiug  powers  should  bo  altogether 
abolished;  but  whatever  dispensing  powers 
were  retained  might  with  advantage  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  elective  body. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Whichcord),  in  putting  the 
vote  of  thanks,  summed  up  tho  discussion,  and 
said  he  thought  tho  papers  read  had  elicited  some 
good  practical  observations  on  the  subject,  which 
might,  ho  thought,  be  again  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration at  the  next  Conference.  Mr.  Cates  had 
admirably  explained  the  Taiso/i  d’ib'e  of  the  Model 
Bye-laws,  with  which,  as  issued  to  the  public, 
many  suggestions  made  by  the  Institute  had  been 
incorporated.  Although  nominally  made  by  the 
Institute,  however,  those  recommendations  em- 
bodiedthe  general  opinions  of  architects  through, 
out  tbe  country.  Ho  entirely  agreed  with  those 
speakers  who  advocated  the  reduction  of  the 
dispensing  powers  of  elective  authorities  to  tbe 
narrowest  possible  limiis.  At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  see  the  practicability  of  abolishing 
dispensing  powers  altogether,  for  building  was 
conducted  under  such  varying  circumstances 
that  an  absolutely  rigid  and  fixed  code  of  rules 
would  be  unworkable  ia  all  cases,  except  at 
great  sacrifice.  It  was  satisfactory  to  know 
that,  in  the  Buildings  Act  Amendment  Bill  now 
before  Parliament,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  had  taken  powers  to  make  bye-laws  which 
should  clearly  define  what  sites  might  be  built 
upon,  and  in  what  cases  concrete  was  to  be  laid 
over  the  site.  Hitherto  speculating  builders  had 
been  allowed,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  build 
houses  on  mud-shoots  and  all  kiuds  of  abomina- 
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tiou.  Ho  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said 
in  tsondemnation  of  the  practice  of  inserting 
timber  in  party  or  external  walls.  It  had  been 
incidentally  suggested  during  the  discussion  that 
Model  Bye-laws  should,  if  possible,  bo  framed 
bearing  upon  the  Yoxod  questions  which  arose 
as  to  light  and  air.  Such  questions  wer*  a 
source  of  abundant  litigation  and  expense,  and 
it  would  be  very  desirable  for  tho  Institute  to 
direct  its  attention  to  tljo  subject,  with  the  view 
of  seeing  whether  it  were  practicable  to  suggest 
any  guiding  rules  or  principles  which  might  be 
of  assistance  in  such  matters.  While  tho  objec- 
tions which  had  been  made  to  tho  depositing 
of  unnecessary  plans  were  very  cogent,  it 
should  at  tho  same  time  be  remembered  that 
great  luconvenience  had  ariseu  from  tlie  fact 
that  under  tho  Metropolitan  Building  Act  there 
was  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
construction  of  a house. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation,  Jlr.  Douglass  Mathews  briefly  re- 
plied, and  the  meeting  ended. 


IIUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS. 

Tho  following  is  tho  substance  of  Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith’s  paper,  ah-eady  referred  to  ; — 

Tho  nineteenth  century  will  bo  remarkable 
for  nothing  so  much  as  for  the  extension  of  our 
knowledge,  it  has  overstepped  boundaries  which 
once  seemed  final  ; and  among  other  extensions 
of  our  powers  we  for  the  first  time  possess  the 
means  of  going  back  beyond  tho  boiuulury  which 
hitherto  limited  our  knowledge  of  the  past.  Till 
lately  our  utmost  range  backward  was  reached 
when  wo  came  to  the  earliest  written  inscrip- 
tions and  books.  Wo  are  striving  to  e.vtend  our 
retrospect  into  pre-historic  life,  which,  now  for 
the  first  time  systematically  understood,  forms 
a chapter  of  the  deepest  interest  iti  that  new 
volume,  if  I may  so  term  it,  of  the  book  of 
knowledge  which  modern  research  is  placing 
within  our  reach.  If  I here  for  a moment  linger 
over  that  which  has  come  to  light  concerning  pre- 
historic men  and  their  ways,  it  must  be  distiuctly 
understood  that  I do  not  wish  to  imply  that  tho 
structures  wo  are  to  consider  belong  to  any 
special  prehistoric  age 

Mr.  Pergnsson  has  divided  the  objects  which 
lie  includes  under  the  general  name  which  stands 
at  tho  head  of  this  paper  into  five  groups  : — 
Tuuiuli,  that  is,  mounds  ; (2)  Dolmens,  that  is  to 
say,  table-stones,  popularly  but  incorrectly  called 
cromlechs ; (3)  Circles ; (•!•)  Avenues  j (5) 

Menhirs,  that  is  to  say,  standing  stones  j and  I 
propose  to  follow  his  divisions,  but  to  dwell 
chiefly  on  what  I have  been  able  to  see  myself, 
and  on  objects  of  which,  thanks  to  the  kiudnoss 
of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Professor  Haytor  Lewi.s, 
Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Blashill,  and  other  friends,  I am 
able  to  offer  you  some  illustrations. 

Tho  simplest  tnonnments  actually  made  of 
rude  stone  which  present  themselves  are  tho 
small  stone  mounds,  or  tumuli,  often  called 
cairns.  On  the  summits  of  the  Welsh  hills  they 
are  to  be  found  in  numbers  ; they  are  tljero 
perfectly  circular,  of  cousiderablu  size,  of  a 
regular  conical  shape,  though  not  very  steep, 
and  they  often  possess  a weil-markeci  cup-like 
depression,  like  a crater,  at  the  summit.  They 
are  to  be  found  also  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  especially  in  those  localities  which  are 
naturally  a little  difficult  of  access.  In  some 
cases  cairns  and  mounds  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  serve  some  other  purpose  than  that 
of  ordinary  sepulchres,  as  many  of  them  are  of 
enormous  size,  and  must  have  consequently  com- 
memorated  either  the  burial  of  our  great  men  or 
of  a large  number  of  people,  or  some  great 
event.  In  Wiltshire  there  stands  what,  I believe, 
is  the  largest  of  these  mounds  which  Great 
Britain  contains  ; it  is  called  Silbury  Hill.  It 
is  circular,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  no 
less  than  552  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  base.  It 
rises  with  a regular  well-formed  slope  to  a 
height  of  130  ft.,  and  has  a flat  top  100  ft.  in 
diameter.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  striking 
than  this  magnificent  mound,  which  commemo- 
rates  wo  know  not  what,  but  seems  certainly  to 
have  been  a memorial  or  monument  of  some- 
thing  or  some  one.  Excavations  have  been 
made  in  it,  but  no  discovery  of  human  remains 
is  recorded.  When  I said  that  Silbury  Hill  was 
the  largest  of  these  mounds  in  England,  I ought 
perhaps  to  have  said  the  largest  untouched  one, 
for  in  several  instances  they  were  occupied 
during  our  troublous  historic  times  as  good 
spots  on  which  to  build  a castle.  Basing  House, 
near  Basingstoke,  for  example,  stood  upon  an 


ancient  British  mound.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested  that  the  vast  mound  now  crowned  by  the 
great  round  tower  atWiiidsor  Castle  was  another. 
The  more  moderate-sized  cairns  have  frequently 
proved  more  really  worth  examination  thau  tho 
very  large  ones.  Often,  on  opening  them,  some 
sort  of  stone  chamber,  often  termed  a cist,  has 
been  found,  constructed  more  or  less  rudely,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  cairn,  and  whether  such  a 
chamber  existed  or  no,  some  relic  or  other 
generally  repays  tho  explorer. 

The  next  reinaius  are  dolmens.  These  seem 
to  be  closely  allied  to  the  stone  chambers  in  the 
heart  of  the  cairns  just  alluded  to.  A dolmen 
in  Gaelic  (or  in  the  ancient  Breton  tongue,  which 
is  closely  allied  to  Gaelic)  means  table-stone. 
Such  a structure  always  has  a flat  stone  at  the 
top,  and  this  is  supported  sometimes  by  three 
upright  stones,  standing  well  apart,  and  some- 
times by  three  or  more  flat  stones  forming  tho 
sides  and  end  or  ends  of  a chamber.  A dolmen 
is  sometimes  prolonged,  forming  an  oblong 
chamber,  and  sometimes  has  a passage,  walled 
and  roofed  in  stone,  as  an  access  to  it.  One  in 
which  a man  can  stand  upright  is  a very  large 
one ; and  yet,  from  the  enormous  thickness  and 
bulk  of  the  masses  of  stone  used  in  its  construc- 
tion, a dolmen  with  a chamber  of  very  moderate 
size  is  a most  impressive  and  dignified  structure. 
Many  dolmens  ai-e  buried  in  mounds  of  stone  or 
earth,  others  are  perfectly  visible  at  the  present 
day,  and  it  is  a matter  on  which  antiquaries  are 
not  agreed  whether  these  last  were  not  covered 
with  mounds,  or,  at  any  rate,  were  not  formed 
with  the  iutentiou  of  being  so  covered.  I do 
not  know  that  this  very  much  mutters  for  my 
purpose.  What  1 want  to  point  out  is  that  these 
unknown  constructors,  who  may  uot  havu  cared 
so  much  as  wo  do  for  tho  artistic  eilect  of  their 
works,  raising  structures  where  they  had  the 
advantage  of  the  natoral  forms  of  unhewn  stone, 
and  constructing  them  as  solidly  as  they  knew 
how,  put  into  them  a perfectly  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  labour,  and  an  enormous  excess  of 
strength,  and  doing  so,  have  accomplished  what, 
few  trained  architects  have  even  approached. 
They  have  produced  works  the  appearance  of 
whicli  have  a solemnity,  a dignity,  and  a power 
almost,  if  not  quite,  ns  touching  and  as  im- 
pressive as  tho  grandeur  of  tho  finest  natural 
rocks  or  caves.  Dolmens  are  uot  unknown  in 
this  country.  There  is,  for  example,  one  not 
far  from  Maidstone,  known  as  Kitt’s  Cotty 
House.  'There  are  several  fine  ones  in  Aiiglesea, 
and  there  arc  many  in  various  parts  of  England, 
^V‘nle8,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; but,  to  see  them 
at  their  best,  you  must  cross  the  Channel,  and 
traverse  the  north-western  corner  of  Franco, 
reaching  tho  wild  soutli-westeru  coast  of 
Brittany,  just  north  of  the  mouths  of  the  river 
Loire.  Here  you  are  in  tho  district  called  the 
Morbihan,  and  I shall,  in  describing  what  is 
there  to  be  seen,  ask  permission  to  make  use  of 
some  notes  written  by  me  during  my  visit  there, 
as,  although  they  have  seen  the  light  before, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  graphic  than  any- 
thing  I could  now  write  : — 

“ The  Morhihau  is  an  unfamiliar  name  iii  Englaud,  and 
the  Dep.artment  of  France  which  l)ear8  that  name,  and 
which  iurnia  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Biittanv,  does 
not  lie  in  either  of  the  routes  ordinarily  taken  by  the  hulk 
of  English  travellers  in  France,  yet  it  possesses  attractions 
of  no  ordinary  description,  beitii;  famous  amongst  anti- 
quaries for  possessing  what  Mr.  Ferpusson  describes,  and 
with  justice,  as  ‘ the  most  rernsrlvahie  group  of  megalithic 
remains  not  only  in  France,  but  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world.*  Xames  in  the  Morbihan  are  all  striking  ; they  are 
all  derived  from  the  ancient  tongue  of  Brittany,  and  fall 
upon  the  ear  with  a very  uncouth  ring.  Kariiac,  Loch, 
mnriaker,  Plouharuel,  Quiboron,  have  an  unmi.stakubly 
dillerent  ring  from  the  ordinary  tit'es  of  French  towns 
and  districts,  and  one  which  harmonises  well  with  tlie  un- 
speakable strangeness  of  the  objects  which  await  the 
traveller.  The  air  is  pure,  the  country  pioturesque,  and 
the  seaside  life  of  the  fisher  folk  must  still  retaiu  not 
n few  of  the  aspects  presented  by  the  ways  of  those  far 
remote  people  who  raised  the  stones  and  carved  the  un- 
decipherable emblems  which  have  lasted  so  long  and  are 
80  full  of  mystery. 

The  number  of  these  stone  chambers  in  tho  district  is 
very  large,  so  much  so  that  in  the  course  of  a single  day, 
much  of  which  was  taken  up  in  other  ways,  nearly  twenty 
were  visited  by  me.  Usually  the  chamber  is  large  enougn 
to  stand  upright  in  without  difficulty,  and  is  roofbd  by  one 
enormous  slab  of  granite ; the  entrauce  passage,  where  that 
feature  occurs  is  uot  so  high  as  the  chamber,  and  iu  many 
instances  it  is  necessary  to  crawl  on  hands  aud  knees  in 
order  to  explore  it. 

Iscar  Erdeven  a group  of  three  dolmens  exists,  all  of 
which  are  enclosed  in  one  monnd  of  earth  ; and  when,  some 
years  ago,  these  were  first  opened,  many  curious  objects 
were  found  such  os  axe-heads  (celts)  iu  fine  hard  atone, 
aud  ornamented  in  gold.  Many  of  these  objects  are  still 
preserved  in  tho  best  room  of  a little  village  inn  on  the 
roadside  hard  by.  These  remains  lie  thickest  about  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon,  a rocky  tongue  of  land,  which  lends 
Its  uncouth  name  to  a bar  of  some  size,  crowded  with  islets 
large  aud  small,  very  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
oysters,  and  so  furmshing  plenty  of  occupation  to  the 
hardy  fisher-people  who  live  in  the  village,  or  are  scattered 
about  here  and  tnere  iu  sheltered aooks.  Ou  crossing  this 


peninsula  fVom  its  western  side  near  the  village  of  Karnac 
to  Loebmariaker  on  its  eastern  shore,  a singular  variation 
in  the  dolmens  is  discernible.  At  Karnac  there  is  hardly 
a dolmen  upon  which  any  sculpture  can  bo  discerned  ; but 
at  Loehmarisker,  less  than  ten  miles  distant,  it  is  constantly 
met  with.  The  finest  of  these  sculptured  dolmens  is 
situated  on  an  island  a mile  or  so  cost  of  Loebmariaker, 
known  as  the  Goat  Island,  or,  iu  Br^tou,  Gave  Iimis. 

The  dolmen  is  under  as  enoriious  mound  of  stones.  It  is 
totally  dark  within,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  a guardian, 
who  provides  a light,  and  has  the  key  of  a rude  door, 
which  has — perhaps  prudently — heeu  fitted  to  its  entrance. 
On  passing  this  door  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a straight 
passHge  rather  more  than  if)  ft.  long,  and  about  6 ft.  wide, 
terminating  in  a chamber  about  8 ft.  square.  Both  the 
passage  and  the  chamber  are  formed  of  granite  slabs,  and 
roofed  with  the  same  material,  the  chamber  being  almost 
entirely  covered  bv  one  single  stone  of  enormous  size.  The 
passage  is  high  enough  to  stand  upright  in , and  the  chamber 
isiiigher;  iu  both  cases  tlie  roof  is  of  plain  stone,  and 
nearly  level.  The  great  wonder  of  tho  place,  however,  lies 
not  so  much  in  its  size,  or  the  largeness  of  the  blocks 
employed  in  its  construction,  as  in  the  sculpture  which 
covers  its  sides.  From  entrance  to  chamber  everj' stone  on 
both  sides  is  carved,  and  most  of  the  stones  are  completely 
covered  with  carving.  The  objects  represented  are  few; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  but  little  of  tho  sculpture  uhich 
can  be  recognised  as  representing  things  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  A few  celts,  i.r.,  axe-heads,  are  very  distinctly 
visible  on  one  of  the  slabs,  and  a very  fairly  distinct  repre- 
sentation of  serpents  is  found  on  another;  while  a third 
appeared  to  me  to  bear  what  was  intended  ns  a somewhat 
conventionalised  lily,  both  flower  aud  leaves  being 
toh'rably  distinct. 

The  bulk  of  the  decoration  is,  however,  made  up  of 
curling  lines;  circles  within  circles  meandering  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  executed  in  firm,  bold,  channelled  lines 
of  considerable  breadth  and  depth,  and  in  fairly  true  curves. 
The  marks  conveved  to  mv  mind  the  impression  that  they 
must  have  been  laboriously  produced  by  some  scratching 
operatiou,  and  not  with  tools  in  nii)'  way  analogous  to  a 
chisel  and  hammer,  Wtliout  pretending  to  say  that  the 
resemblance  is  close,  there  is  an  aspect  about  the  whole 
sculptured  wall,  especially  when  looked  at  rather  iu  the 
mass  thau  iu  detail,  which  recalls  the  sea.  Kothing  could 
well  be  more  probalilc  than  that  these  coast  people  building 
this  splendid  structure,  whether  tomb  or  nof,  on  a sea-girt 
island,  should  desire  to  imitate  the  waves  of  the  ocean  ; and 
the  eudless  succession  of  curves  aiul  wavy  lines  is  perhaps 

Suite  as  good  a representation  of  lliem  as  could  be  expected 
rom  persons  with  a very  rudimeiitarv  power  of  drawing, 
working  on  a most  intractable  material,  and  with  tools  that 
in  ail  probability  required  the  expenditure  of  iiumciiso 
labour  to  produce  even  a moderate  result.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a veil  of  mystery  over  these  objects  which  has  notyet 
been  lifted,  and  wliicft  adds  not  a little  to  the  wonder  aud 
pleasure  with  which  the  visitor  gazes  upon  a work  so 
strange,  so  rich,  and  so  solitary,  buried  away  in  the  heart 
of  a vast  stony  mound,  heaped  up  by  hands  long  since  for- 
gotten, upon  the  roekboun<i  shores  of  this  tiny  islet.  Bv 
whom  and  when,  .and  for  whom,  one  caunot  but  ask,  was  all 
this  done,  and  what  did  it  all  mean?  " 

We  now  come  to  a series  of  remaios  which 
are  essentially  British,  namely  circles  of  statul- 
ing  stones ; by  this  is  not  meant  that  such 
circles  are  exclusively  British ; but  only  that 
they  are  extensively  numerous  iu  this  country, 
and  that  no  other  European  examples  equal  the 
finest  of  our  own.  Stoueheoge  must  be  a familiar 
name  to  every  one  of  us  ; but  probably  few  iu 
this  room  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  circles 
are  to  be  met  with  in  very  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  especially  iu  the  most  pic- 
turesque, or,  in  other  words,  the  least  accessible 
districts.  A very  famous  one,  known  as  Long 
Meg  aud  her  Daughters,  of  which  Mr.  Payno 
has  kiudly  given  me  some  particulars  in  expla- 
nation of  his  plan,  is  situated  about  six  miles 
from  Penrith,  aud  about  one  mile  from  the  little 
village  of  Salkeld,  on  a site  nearly  level,  but 
sloping  a littlo  to  the  south-east,  and  with  a fine 
view  of  the  great  moorland  mountain  of  Cross 
Poll.  There  is  only  one  circle  of  stones  to  bo 
traced,  the  arrangement  of  which  will  ho  seen 
on  the  plan.  Tho  only  rule  iu  placing  the  6tu7ie3 
seems  to  have  been  to  place  them  furtlier  apart 
when  lai’gor,  and  closer  when  small.  Here  aud 
there  are  stones  considerably  larger  than  the 
rest;  these  are  shown  by  a cross  on  the  plan, 
and  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  principal 
stones  are  also  given.  Circles  occur  of  all  sizes, 
from  ten  or  twelve  paces  in  diameter  to  about 
100  ft.  On  the  Derbyshire  moors  and  the  Welsh 
hills  they  occur  constantly,  aud  if  many  are 
famous  others  are  littlo  known.  I have  myself 
found  a small  circle  of  large  flat  stones,  of 
which  about  two-thirds  were  still  erect,  while 
the  remainder  lay  as  they  had  fallen  on  the  top 
of  a grouse-moor  near  Chatsworth,  in  Derby- 
shire, and  I could  not  find  that  any  resident  in 
the  locality  was  aware  of  its  existence.  There 
is  a fine  circle  of  stones  about  100  ft.  across 
near  Keswick ; and  a good  example  of  a 
stone  circle,  though  much  ruined,  exists  ou 
the  southern  slopes  of  Penmaenmawr,  in 
North  Wales,  a mountain  which  also  shows 
traces  of  a stone  rampart,  enclosing  a camp  at 
the  summit,  aud  retains  several  well-formed 
cairns, — that  is,  mounds  of  stones.  Such  circles 
consist  of  large  stones,  as  a rule,  of  tolerably 
uniform  size  and  not  uufrequently  flactish,  set 
up  ou  end,  buried  sufficiently  in  the  ground  to 
obtaiu  a foundation,  and  standing  a short  dis- 
tance apart.  Very  often  a circular  mound 
encloses  the  stone  ring.  In  my  little  Chatsworth 
circle,  which  was  thirteen  paces, — or  say  45  ft. 
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across, — these  stones  -were  all  flat,  averaging 
2 ft.  to  3 ft.  "wide,  and  those  which  remained 
erect  stood  ahont  3 ft.  or  3 ft.  6 in.  out  of  the 
ground,  with  the  spaces  between  them  about 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  stones  themselves. 

The  most  famous  stone  circle  in  Europe  is  in 
Wiltshire,  and  is  familiar  to  persons  who  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  numerous  megalithic 
remains  of  other  kinds  to  which  it  is  allied.  Of 
course  I refer  to  Stonehenge.  This  fine  monu. 
ment  strikes  mo  as  being  one  of  tho  most  im- 
pressive and  telling  structures  for  its  size  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  No  illustration  of  it  conveys 
any  adequate  idea  of  its  appearance,  though  you 
may  obtain  a very  good  notion  of  its  general 
arrangement  from  plans,  photographs,  and 
diagrams.  Stonehenge  stands  quite  alone  upon 
a high  part  of  Salisbury  Plain,  a desolate  rolling 
kind  of  down  with  no  house  or  tree  of  any  sort. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a circular  earthen  mound, 
which,  if  it  ever  was  high,  has  been  very  much 
washed  or  worn  down  by  weather  and  time. 
This  was  100  yards  across.  In  it  stood  a great 
circle  of  higli  stones,  tolerably  square,  and 
(speaking  from  memory)  about  15  ft.  high,  and 
connected  together  by  horizontal  stones  going 
from  one  to  another.  Within  this  circle  was 
an  inner  and  liigher  ring,  not  quite  circular,  but 
of  a horse-shoo  shape,  formed  by  teu  very  fine 
lofty  stones  planted  in  five  pairs,  and  each  pair 
united  by  a stone  laid  across  the  top  of  both, 
These  stone  posts  and  lintels  aro  worked  with 
two  cup-shaped  hollows  in  tho  underside  of  the 
lintel,  wliilo  two  corresponding  pn'jections  are 
lormed  on  the  ends  of  tlie  uprights,  and  fit  into 
them,  forming  tenons  and  mortises.  There  w'ere 
also  a considerable  number  of  tall  stones,  but  of 
loss  height  than  those  described,  which  are  of  a 
bluish  granite,  and  must  have  come  from  eitlier 
Cornwall  or  Ii'oland.  These  are  most  of  them 
overthrown,  and  of  the  larger  and  heavier  ones 
a considerable  number  have  fallen  and  strew  fbo 
ground.  Still  a very  large  proportion  remains 
standing, — grey  with  age,  weather-worn,  yet 
stoutly  erect  to  testify  to  tho  great  skill  and 
energy  of  those  unknown  inhabitants  of  our 
island, — our  predecessors  certainly,  perhaps  our 
ancestors,  who  raised  them.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  exaggerate  the  impressiveness  of  Stonehenge, 
and  this,  of  course,  is  greatly  increased  by  our 
entire  want  of  certainty  about  those  who  raised 
it,  and  the  object  which  they  intended  it  to  serve. 

I think  it  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  enclosure 
may  have  been  completed  by  woodwork  between 
tho  stones,  aud  may  have  been  roofed,  which 
could  not  have  been  a difficult  matter  to  those 
who  could  master  tho  very  great  difliculty  of 
putting  up  the  stones.  If  so,  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  to  us  its  appearance  as  a ruin  is 
more  impressive  than  the  aspect  it  would  have 
presented  had  we  seen  it  when  it  was  a completed 
bnilding,  with  a largo  amount  of  timbering 
partly  encumbering  the  stones ; but,  however 
this  may  bo,  its  actual  impressiveness  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated. 

There  exists  in  the  same  county  (Wiltshire) 
another  monument  which  is  more  extensive,  and 
far  more  ruined  than  Stonehenge,  and  which,  when 
complete,  must  have  been  hardly  less  astonish- 
ing. I allude  to  Avebury, — very  near  to  the 
lai’go  mound,  which  bears  the  name  of  Silbory 
Hill,  and  which  has  been  already  described. 

Avebury  consists  of  an  enormous  enclosnro, 
very  nearly  but  not  quite  ciicular,  consisting  of 
an  artificial  trench,  outside  of  which  is  raised 
an  enormous  rampart  or  mound  of  earth. 
Although  time,  and  tho  interference  of  the 
inhabitants, — for  a village  is  built  within  the 
circle, — have  very  much  damaged  this  rampart, 
enough  of  it  remains  to  show  that  it  was  a sur- 
prising work,  rising  to  a great  height,  and  of 
enormous  thickness,  and  with  well  - marked 
entrances.  This  earthen  enclosure  was  about 
1,200  ft.,  that  is  to  say,  400  yards,  or  not  far 
from  a quarter  of  a mile  across.  Within  this 
was  constructed  a ring,  consisting,  when  com- 
plete, of  about  100  enormous  stones,  but  for 
our  knowledge  of  which  wo  aro  largely  in- 
debted to  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  a distin- 
guished  antiquary,  who  published  an  account  in 
1812,  for  tho  farmers  have  between  that  time 
and  this  thrown  down  and  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  tho  stones  which  were  erect  in  his  day, 
partly  as  an  amusement,  partly  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way,  and  partly  for  cutting  up  into  build- 
ing  stone.  Within  the  great  earth  rampart,  ' 
then,  this  circle  of  large  stones  was  formed,  and 
in  the  space  so  enclosed,  two  cii’cles  of  stones, 
not  symmetrically  placed,  and  each  more  than 
100  paces  across,  were  formed.  Enough  of  the 
stones  which  formed  these  is  standing  for  us  at 


the  present  day  to  trace  them  out,  though  their 
grandeur  has  been  very  much  ruined. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  Avebury 
monument.  It  was  approached  up  an  avenue 
about  50  ft.  wide  and  three-quarters  of  a mile 
long,  and  made  of  very  large  stones  standing  in 
pairs.  When  I say  very  large,  I moan  stones 
20  ft.  high,  or  thereabouts,  and  some  4 ft.  square. 
Even  in  its  ruin,  this  avenue  is  very  impressive; 
and  though  most  of  the  stones  have  disappeared, 
and  many  of  those  which  remain  have  been 
overthrowu  aud  now  lie  flat,  there  is  quite 
enough  remaining  to  show  that  our  obscure 
forerunners  hrd  their  own  ideas  of  dignity  and 
impressive  effect,  and  were  quite  equal  to  the 
task  of  carrying  those  ideas  into  effect  on  an 
enormous  scale. 

I am  now,  having  been  led  to  the  subject  of 
stone  avenues  by  tho  Avebury  one,  going  to  ask 
you  to  cross  tho  Channel  with  me  once  more 
and  return  to  Brittany’.  Here  you  will  encounter 
no  circles,  but  stone  avenues  even  more  remark- 
able than  tho  one  at  Avebury,  and  stone  pillars 
of  great  size  : — 


The  spot  which  wo  will  (irst  visit  is  Kaniac,  a very 
11  French  country  town  iilreaily  alluded  to,  a mile  or  so 
y Irotn  the  Hay  i>t‘  Qiiiliorou.  Here  is  to  he  found  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  pre-historic  moiiutneots  of 
Briltuny,  namely,  a series  of  nveiiuea  of  stones  extending,' 
oyer  miles  of  country  ; and,  notwith.^tanding  the  attacks  of 
time  and  the  worse  daniajie  inflicted  by  human  force,  still 
ill  a state  of  admirable  perfection.  These  avenues  are  not 
sin^-le  lunes  of  stone,  like  the  ;;reut  one  at  .‘kvebury,  but  are 
disposed  side  by  side,  and  formed  by  rows  of  lai^e  stones, 
HO  iirranj;ed  ns  to  ten  or  twelve  parallel  lines.  The 
distances  apart  vary  to  some  extent,  but  avera^'e  about  ten 
to  twelve  iiaccs,  so  that  where  there  are  teu  avenues  the 
« id(h  of  the  Hii.iiumeiit  is  soiuelliiny  more  than  H)J  yards. 
Three  such  series  of  stouei  .succeed  each  other,  exteudin;; 
in  a curved  line  oyer  a space  not  less  than  two  miles,  and 
in  each  cuso  be^iuninj;  with  stones  of  moderate  size  and 
somewhat  irregular  spuciinf,  and  proceedint;  to  larj>er  and 
more  eyeiily  placed  stones,  and  on  to  still  litr^'er  ones,  until 
the  series  ends  with  a row  of  very  lar;;e  stones  indeed  (as 
much  us  hit;heach),  very  evenly  rauged.  Towards 

tho  head  of  each  series  the  avenues  are  stron^jly  marked, 
perfectly  refrular,  and  in  many  places  so  well  set  out  that 
the  atones  ^ive  true  lines  when  looking  either  directly 
across  or  diagonally  over  the  group,  as  well  as  when  looking 
back  from  the  head  of  the  aeries  towards  the  beginning, 


formed  by  ten  to  twelve  hues  of  stones,  running  nearly  due 


this  enormous  monument  are  weakest  near  tho  centre,- 
that  is  to  say,  the  stones  there  are  the  smallest  aud  the 
spacing  least  regular.  They  are  distinctly  marked  os  they 
approach  the  east  aud  west  ends,  and  are  terminated  at  the 
west  by  a series  of  very  fine  atones.  The  monument  is  not, 
however,  so  striking  as  those  at  Karnac  : it  has  been  more 
interferred  with  by  cultivation  and  by  tho  destructiou  of 
the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed,  aud  if  it  led  to  anv 
enclosure  at  either  one  end  or  the  other,  there  seem  now 
few  traces,  if  any,  of  such  an  object.  Two  or  three  isolated 
groups  of  large  stones  stand  iu  Us  neighbourhood,  and  if  a 
clue  IS  ever  found  to  the  arrangement  and  intention  of  tho 
whole,  these  groups  must  be  taken  iuto  account. 

One  other  description  of  rude  stone  monuments  is  found 
iu  Brittany,  namely,  an  isolated  standing  stone.  To  this  is 
given  the  Breton  name  of  Menhir;  and  were  it  not  that 
the  grouped  stones  iu  this  district  are  so  interesting  as  to 
eclipse  all  other  objects,  there  are  sudicieut  solituiy 
menhirs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karnac  and  Lochmariakcr 
to  attract  the  antiquary.  One  such  stone,  at  liMst,  must 
not  be  omitted  from  a notice,  however  hurried,  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Morbihan, — a stone  wliich  one  cannot  look 
upon  without  astonishment,  even  although  it  is  now 
prostrate  and  broken  into  three  pieces.  . It  lies  iu  the  out- 
skirts of  the  hamlet  of  Lochmariaker.  "When  whole,  this 
menhir  must  have  exceeded  60  ft,  in  height  by  about  12  ft. 
across, — that  is  to  say,  it  was  nearly  as  high  as  Cleopatra's 
Needle  and  more  bulky,  so  that  it  was  quite  as  unwieldy 
and  probably  quite  as  heavy;  and  if  we  consider  what 
a feat  it  is  for  people  who  emi  command  iron  tools,  sfeaiu 
engines,  aud  all  modern  mechanical  aids  to  quarry,  traus- 
port,  and,  above  all,  to  set  up  an  obelisk  of  this  size,  wo 
cannot  but  be  filled  with  wonder  when  we  behold  this  mass, 
which  the  unknown  forerunners  of  the  present  fisher  people 
must  undoubtedly  have  prepared  and  trausported  to  its 
site  and  .set  u ■ ” 


It  is 
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thing  itself  anything  more  than  a very  meagre  conceptie.. 
of  the  arrangement  of  these  stones,  while  to  give  any 
notion  of  their  solemn,  wild,  unearthly,  impressive  dignity, 
standing;  alone,  grey  and  weather-beaten,  on  an  open  breezy 
heath,  18  simply  impossible.  The  first  series  of  avenues, 
called  the  lines  of  Kerlescant,  run  almost  true  east  and 
west,  though  their  lines  sutf'et  a slight  bend.  Where  they 
end  occurs  an  open  space  of  considerable  size,  now  partly 
occupied  by  a flue  plantation.  This  has  been  enclosed  by 
a mound  on  the  north,  and  by  very  large  flat  stones,  placed 
on  edge  and  close  together  on  the  other  three  sides;  and 
of  these,  perhaps  one-fifth  arc  standing  to  the  present  dav. 
Thus,  when  complete,  the  arrangement  of  this  part  of  the 
monument  was  Inat  the  parallel  avenues  should  lead  up  to 
a large  enclosure  of  square  shape,  dominated  by  a mound. 

Proceeding  farther  towards  the  west,  an  interval  of 
perhaps  500  paces  separates  tho  enclosure  just  referred  to 


from  the  beginuiug  of  the  second  series  of  large  stones.  In 
this  interval  no  stones  occur,  but  when  we  hi 


stones  occur,  but  when  we  L ave  passed  it 
we  begin  to  recognise  the  commencement,  at  first  not  very 
distinct,  of  a new  series  of  avenues.  ’These,  after  a short 
time,  become  once  more  unmistakably  traceable;  but  this 
time  thor  run  in  a direction  about  south-west.  As  before, 
the  regularity  of  arrangement  grows  to  be  more  marked, 
and  the  average  size  of  the  stones  is  greater  as  we  proceed 
along  the  monument;  we  finally  reach  still  larger  stones, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  front  it  is  formed  of  fine  upright 
blocks  of  granite  (the  material  of  the  district)  spaced  ond 


there  ever  was  a stone  enclosure  here,  most  of  the 
traces  of  it  have  been  removed,  but  there  are  several  stone 
buildings  forming  th«  hamlet  of  Kermario,  and,  including 
a mill  hard  by  and  the  thin  atones  which  would  have  been 
used  to  form  an  enclosure  had  there  been  oue,  may  have 
served  ns  a quarry.  Tliis  is,  however,  a mere  conjecture  ; 
certain  it  is  that  the  principal  object  now  visible  is  n half- 
ruined  atone  dolmen  of  great  size. 

Again  an  unoccupied  space  has  to  be  traversed,  and 
by-and-by  a tbind  series  of  stoues  is  begun.  This,  like 
the  Kermario  lines,  of  which  it  is  a direct  continuation, 
runs  ill  a south-westerly  direction,  and  it  continues  till 
near  its  front  the  finest  and  largest  stones  in  the  whole 
series  are  met  with  : the  front  line  includes  several  magni. 
ficent  monoliths,  certainly  approaching  20  ft.  in  height. 
The  termination  of  this  third  series  of  avenues  was  aii 
enclosure,  similar  in  position  and  construction  to  the  oue 
at  Kerlescant,  but  which  had,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out, 
almost  a semicircular  shape  on  plan,  the  chord  of  the  semi- 
circle forming  the  face  of  the  avenue.  A hamlet  named 
Maenac  has,  however,  been  so  built  tliat  many  parte  of  this 
enclosure  are  interfered  with,  and  it  is  ouly  with  difficulty 
that  it  can  bo  made  out. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  is,  that  these  atones  are  a 
memorial  of  some  great  military  triumph,  and  represent 
an  army  on  the  march  and  an  army  in  order  of  battle ; but 
others  feel  that  tho  constructors  of  these  nstouishiiig 
structures  appear  to  have  had  an  idea  identical  with  that 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  developed  so  grandly,  aud  bv 
the  aid  of  appliances  evidently  quite  unknown  to  the  rude 
architects  of  this  megalithic  monument.  An  avenue  of 


lead  up  to  a sacred  enclosure  ; and  It  seems  as  if,  

absence  of  nnj-  other  power  of  adding  to  the  dignity  of  the 
objects  of  which  tho  aveuue  was  composed,  those  ancient 
people  had  determined  to  gain  nobility  by  increasing  the 
number  of  avenues. 

At^a  distance  of  some  two  miles  and  a half  north-west  of 
the  Karnac  monument  stands  the  similar  one  of  Erdeven, 
and  the  whole  intervening  space  bristles  with  largo  atones 
and  dolmens,  sufficient  nt  any  rate  to  show  that  the  entire 
region  was  one  where  the  inhabitants  desired  to  establish 
memorials,  even  if  tho  intervening  stones  wero  not  in- 
tended in  some  way  to  link  tho  two  monuments  together. 
Iu  the  Erdeven  mouument,  wo  have  a series  of  avenues 


In  bringiug  these  remarks  to  a close,  I have 
to  confess  that  I am  perfectly  aware  that  they 
present  ouly  glimpses  at  a great  subject,  and 
•ivo  a fragmentary  and  imperfect  account  of 
what  might  have  been  much  more  systemati- 
cally put  before  you.  But  I have  confined 
myself  almost  entirely  to  what  I have  actually 
seen,  and  have  mentioned  nothing  which  is  not 
easily  and  pleasantly  within  reach  of  you  all. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  by  no  means  to  tell 
all  that  is  known  abont  rude  stone  monuments, 
still  less  to  involve  you  in  archmological  discus- 
sions, but  to  describe  a few  of  the  most  imposing 
specimens,  and  especially  to  show  that  they 
possess  qualities  which  make  them  well  worthy 
the  attentive  study  of  architects.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  building  of  the  same  dimensions  so  im- 
pressive as  Stonehenge,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
conceive  of  any  mode  of  making  use  of  great 
space  to  such  advantage  as  at  Karnac. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  these  monuments, 
and  especially  of  the  noble  ones  remaining  in 
our  own  islands,  without  feeling  some  pride  iu 
tho  work  of  those  far-off  people,  whoever  they 
were,  and  whenever  they  live^  who  once  liad  as 
much  right  as  we  now  have  to  call  these 
western  lands  their  own.  It  is  not  a little 
pathetic  thus  to  interrogate  memorials  which 
have  been  struck  dumb  by  lapse  of  time,  tombs 
of  we  know  not  whom,  memorials  to  commemo- 
rate we  know  not  what.  But  yet  living  in  the 
full  glare  aud  busy  rush  of  a civilisation  which, 
if  enlightened  and  advanced,  is  not  the  less 
tumultuous  aud  distracting,  it  is  almost  refresh- 
ing  to  cast  our  eyes  back  iuto  the  jdarkness  of 
tho  far-off  past,  aud  to  try  to  fancy  who  and 
what  tho  men  were  who  did  such  astonishing 
works  ; and  I am  not  without  the  belief  that,  if 
we  realise  how  well  they  did  this  work,  it  may 
prove  instructive  also. 

In  tho  discussion  which  ensued, 

Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis  said  that  Mr. 
Roger  Smith  had  so  thoroughly  gone  into  the 
subject,  bearing  in  mind  the  brief  period  avail- 
able for  the  reading  of  a paper,  that  there  was 
not  much  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  discussion. 
The  study  of  rude  stone  menuments,  though  not 
strictly  architectural,  was  one  that  was  capable 
of  investing  large  portions  of  English  and  Welsh 
scenery,  with  an  interest  over  and  above  that  due 
to  natural  beauty  or  romantic  situation.  The 
eye  of  tho  student  of  such  remains  would  be 
able  to  read  the  landscape  in  a way  that  would 
be  impossible  to  those  who  had  paidnoatteutiuu 
to  the  subject.  What  to  ordinary  observers 
were  merely  so  much  heather  and  heaps  of 
sandstone  had  a story,  however  vague  it  might 
be,  to  tell  to  tho  student  of  ancient  remains.  On 
Dartmoor,  for  instance,  were  to  be  found  remains 
of  “beehive  huts”  and  other  indications  of  man’s 
residence  there  at  a very  remote  period,  aud 
amongst  the  Welsh  hills,  on  Penmaeumawr, 
were  to  he  seen  the  remains  of  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  British  fortification  extant,  and  the 
suiTOundiug  hills  were  covered  with  Druidical 
remains  of  all  kinds.  As  to  tho  date  of  these 
remains,  Palgrave,  in  his  interesting  and  ex- 
tremely  valuable  work  on  “ Arabia,”  had  spoken 
of  them,  in  a phrase  which  had  now  become 
almost  idiomatic,  as  records  of  “ tho  speechless 
past,”  and  as  that  was  so,  it  was  not  possible  to 
speak  confidently  as  to  their  age.  There  was 
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scarcely  a piece  of  carving  or  ornamentation, 
however  rude,  nor  anything  of  any  character  in 
them,  to  give  the  least  clue  to  their  age,  or  to 
the  men  who  reared  them.  Where  anything 
that  could  fairly  bo  called  inscriptions  or 
carving  were  to  be  found,  they  were  so  imper- 
fectly understood  as  to  bo  of  no  assistance  to 
the  inquirer.  In  Sardinia,  in  Wales,  in  what- 
ever 2')art  of  tho  world  these  remains  wero 
found,  they  were  ever  “ speechless."  Some- 
times it  was  possible  to  obtain  some  in- 
formation, if  only  of  a negative  kind,  from 
a thorough  examination  of  tho  site.  As  an 
example,  Professor  Lewis  cited  tho  case  of 
Avebury,  in  Wiltshire,  where  a Eoman  road 
traversed  the  plain  and  ran  almost  close  up  to 
tho  large  mound  known  as  Silbm-y  Ilill.  Con- 
troversy at  one  time  arose  between  antiquaries 
ns  to  whether  the  hill  was  pre  - Roman  or  of 
subsequent  date  to  the  construction  of  the  un- 
doubtedly Roman  road.  The  site  was  excavated, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  Roman  road  ran 
round  tho  hill.  Tho  supporters  of  the  pre- 
Roman  theory  of  the  origin  of  tho  hill  held  thi.s 
to  bo  conclusive  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
their  views ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
believed  that  the  hill  was  thrown  up  subse- 
quently to  tho  formation  of  the  Roman  road 
contended  that  tho  site  of  the  hill  was  originally 
a marsh,  over  which  tho  Romans  would  not 
carry  their  road,  but  diverted  it  and  carried 
it  round  the  margin  of  the  morass  which 
was  now  covered  by  tho  hill.  This  was  only 
one  example  of  the  difficulties  which  would 
I)rosent  themselves  in  the  effort  to  find  out  tho 
date  of  these  old  remains.  A striking  point  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  was  the  singular 
resemblance  'or  " family  likeness  ’’  which  such 
remains  iu  all  part.s  of  the  world  bore  to  each 
uLlior.  That  they  must  date  from  a very  remote 
period  indeed  was  proved  by  the  utter  dosolate- 
ness  of  some  of  the  lands  in  which  they  were 
found.  Palgrave,  in  his  work  on  “Arabia” 
before  montioued,  said  that  in  one  place  ho 
came  upon  a circle  of  stones  formed  of  trilithons 
so  largo  as  to  rouiiud  him  of  Stonehenge,  which 
they  so  strikingly  resembled  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  realise  that  ho  was  not  on  Salis- 
bury Plain.  He  had  also  found  many  works  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  were 
curiously  similar  to  those  existing  in  Britain.  It 
was  certainly  open  to  doubt  whether  some  anti- 
quarics  were  correct  in  their  inclination  to  assign 
a comparatively  modern  origin  to  these  x’omains. 
For  his  (tho  speaker's)  own  part,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  they  were  incorrect.  As  to  the  uses  to 
which  these  masses  of  stone  were  devoted,  he 
thought  there  was  no  doubt  that  numbers  of 
them,  such  as  L’Ancresse,  in  Guernsey,  were  of 
sepulchral  origin ; but  in  others,  such  as  Kit’s 
Coty  House,  in  Kent,  ho  did  not  see  how  that 
could  possibly  have  been  the  case;  it  might 
pcrliaps  have  been  an  altar  or  a hema.  With 
reference  to  Dr.  Phene’s  paper  on  Mycenm, 
it  was  many  years  since  ho  (tho  speaker)  was  at 
Mycenm  ; but  uo  place  he  had  ever  visited  had 
been  more  interesting.  Ever  since  his  visit,  he 
had  for  years  prior  to  Dr.  Schliemann’s  splendid 
discoveries  suggested  to  his  students,  in  the 
course  of  his  lectures,  that  if  they  ever  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  exidoring,  the  place  where 
they  might  hope  to  be  successful  was  ilycenm, 
from  the  fact  that  the  remains  were  known  to 
have  been  left  untouched,  and  that  whatever 
was  buried  in  tho  ruin  of  the  Treasury  Atreos 
would  probably  be  found  there  still.  This  had 
proved  to  bo  the  case,  just  as  the  Germans  had 
found  such  priceless  treasures  at  Olympia. 
With  respect  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Forchhammer, 
ho  concurred  with  Dr.  Pheue  in  thinking  that  it 
could  not  be  possible  that  tho  discovered 
treasures  were  Persian.  In  conclusion,  he 
moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Roger  Smith  and 
Dr.  Phene  for  their  able  and  interesting  papers. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
that,  alluding  to  the  cairns  and  mounds  found 
amongst  the  Welsh  hills,  Mr.  Roger  Smith  bad 
spoken  of  the  existence  in  them  of  crater-like 
depressions.  A fairly  flat  portion  of  the  hill- 
side was  chosen  as  the  site  of  these  structures, 
aud  a circle  of  cut  stones  had  been  first  of  all 
built  in  order  to  form  a pedestal  from  which 
was  to  rise  the  pyramidal  pile  of  loose  stones. 
In  examining  some  of  these  remains,  he  found 
that  they  had  been  despoiled  by  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  stones  from  the  apices  and  casting 
them  down  the  sides,  and  he  had  discovered 
one  of  the  crowning  stones  of  a mound  lying 
under  a heap  of  uncut  stones. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Potter  said,  that  some  years  ago 
he  was  in  Cornwall,  where  he  examined  most  of 


the  so-called  “cromlechs”  and  Dmidical  stones, 
and  subsequently  he  visited  Stonehenge.  He 
was  greatly  struck  at  tho  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  character  of  the  work  at  Stonehenge 
and  that  of  the  so-called  “ cromlechs,"  or 
Druidical  stones.  Stonehenge  appeared  to  him 
to  bo  the  work  of  a highly  civilised  people,  for 
the  excellence  of  tho  workmanship  was  evident 
to  this  day,  the  marks  of  the  masons’  tools  and 
the  sharpness  of  the  arrises  still  remainiug. 
Another  specially  distiuguishing  characteristic 
of  Stonehenge  was  the  largeness  of  the  stones. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  tho  Cornish  remains 
seemed  to  be  imitations,  by  a barbarous  people, 
of  the  work  at  Stonehenge.  In  connexion  with 
the  subject,  Mr.  Potter  alluded  to  an  interesting 
article  which  appeared  in  the  April  part  of 
Chambers's  Journal,  on  “ Lundy  Island." 

Dr.  Phene  offered  a few  remarks  on  Mr.  Roger 
Smith’s  paper,  and  upon  the  drawings  exhibited. 
He  observed  that,  for  several  years  past,  ho  had 
now  regularly  devoted  some  portion  of  his  time 
to  Brittany,  which  was  a most  interesting  field 
for  the  student  of  rude  stone  monuments. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Pownall  having  made  a few  re- 
marks, 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  spoke  in  support  of  the 
vote  of  thauks,  iu  which  ho  wished  to  include 
the  names  of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  bart.,  and  Mr. 
Simpson,  for  their  kindness  in  sending  the  draw- 
ings exhibited  on  the  walls. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Bowes  A.  Palce)  then  put 
the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith,  in  reply,  expressed  his 
gratification  at  tho  amount  of  discussion  the 
subject  had  received.  Professor  Lowia,  in  his 
interesting  speech,  had  entered  upon  the  vexed 
question  of  tho  date  of  those  remains,  and  Dr. 
Phone  and  other  speakers  had  touched  upon  the 
question  as  to  how  far  some  prehistoric  monu- 
ments had  been  artificially  shaped,  and  how  far 
they  owed  their  appearance  aud  contour  to  the 
hand  of  Nature.  The  latter  was  a point  as  to 
which  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  come  to  a 
conclusion,  even  in  sight  of  the  remains  them- 
selves.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Wood’s  question,  his 
(Mr.  Smith's)  opinion  was  tliat  the  depressions 
which  ho  noticed  as  existing  in  a considerable 
number  of  mounds  or  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Penmaenmawr  could  hardly  have  been 
caused  merely  by  the  rifling  or  spoliation 
of  the  mounds,  for  the  bottoms  of  the  de- 
pressions were  very  evenly  formed,  the 
indentations  being  saucer-like  in  form,  and 
so  extremely  sharp  and  clear  in  their 
outline  that  they  hardly  appeared  to  have  been 
touched  since  the  day  they  were  formed.  His 
impression  was  that  these  depressions  might 
have  been  used  as  places  in  which  to  light  fires 
for  funeral  j)yres,  beacons,  or  other  purposes. 
With  regard  to  menhirs,  the  point  raised  by 
Dr.  Phene  was  a most  interesting  one,  and  he 
hoped  the  Association  would  ask  him  to  read  a 
paper  on  those  prehistoric  remains,  as  the  idea 
as  to  their  being  beacons  was  one  very  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  As  to  the  avenue  at 
Karnak,  tho  question  as  to  what  it  might  once 
have  been  belonged  to  the  region  of  speculative 
discussion,  and  therefore  ho  would  not  enter  into 
it,  although  ho  hardly  coincided  with  Dr.  Phene’s 
views  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Pheue  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote  of 
thanks,  aud  thus  concluded  tho  Fifth  Geueral 
Conference  of  Architects. 


WINTER  GARDENS,  BLACKPOOL. 

The  Blackpool  Winter  Gardens  are  approach, 
ing  completion,  and  will  be  opened  on  the  let  of 
July.  Tho  site  upon  which  the  buildings  have 
been  erected  consists  (according  to  the  Black- 
pool Gazette)  of  an  irregularly-shaped  plot  of 
land,  with  about  twenty  comers,  and  abuts  upon 
Leopold-grove,  Adelaide-street,  Victoria-street, 
Oak-street,  Adelphi-street,  and  Church-street. 
In  tho  instructions  to  architects  the  directors 
stipulated  that  provision  should  be  made  for  a 
promenade  not  loss  than  200  yards  in  length,  by 
30  ft.  in  width,  and  also  for  a concert-hall  or 
pavilion  capable  of  accommodating  about  3,000 
persons,  and  that  the  large  house  on  the  grounds 
should  be  utilised  if  possible.  The  main  building 
is  a large  concert-hall,  or  pavilion  and  promenade 
combined.  The  concert-room  is  133  ft.  6 in.  by 
72  ft.  3 in.,  and  is  placed  concentrically  with  and 
within  the  promenade.  It  will,  it  is  calculated, 
comfortably  seat  3,000  persons.  With  a view 
to  requirements  in  the  future,  the  orchestra  has 
been  so  constructed  as  to  be  made  into  a stage, 
,80  that  if,  by-and-by,  the  management  see  fit 


to  give  theatrical  performances,  a very  short 
iimo  and  a very  little  trouble  will  fit  up  a stage 
from  30  ft.  to  35  ft.  deep,  with  all  the  necessary 
dressing-rooms  and  accommodation.  Outside 
tho  concert-room,  and  encircling  it,  is  a prome- 
nade with  a glass  circular  roof,  the  floor  of  which 
is  about  3 ft.  higher  than  tho  floor  of  the  concert- 
hall.  This  promenade  is  30  ft.  wide,  and  is 
separated  from  tho  concert-room  by  a sort  of 
wooden  portcullis,  or  sliding  sash,  something 
after  tho  manner  in  which  the  concert-room  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Sydenham,  is  divided  off 
from  the  nave.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
enable  the  whole  to  bo  thrown  into  one 
great  concert-room,  should  occasion  require 
it  to  bo  done.  In  this  way  from  6,000 
to  7,000  persons  can  bo  provided  for.  'This 
promenade  is  provided  with  plenty  of  statuary, 
ferns,  palm-trees,  &c.  From  one  corner  of  this 
walk  there  is  an  entrance  to  the  covered  skating- 
rink,  a building  of  glass  and  iron,  135  ft.  by 
88  ft.  This  adjoins  the  open-air  rink,  and  with 
it  will  give  an  area  of  about  35,000  square  feet, 
open  and  covered,  for  skating  purposes.  The 
covered  portion  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be 
used  for  other  purposes,  such  as  a smaller 
concert-room.  The  architect  of  the  building  is 
Mr.  Mitchell.  The  main  building  is  of  brick, 
relieved  with  stone  dressings  and  terra-cotta. 

The  following  contractors  have  been  engaged 
upon  the  work: — Messrs.  Cardwell  & Sutcliffe, 
brickwork;  Messrs.  Fielding  & Sons,  masonry; 
Messrs.  Curwen  & Swain,  Limited,  joinery ; 
Messrs.  Laidlaw,  Son,  & Caine,  ironfoundiy ; 
Messrs.  Whiteside  & Walmsley,  plastering ; the 
Val  do  Travers  Company,  asphalte ; Messrs. 
Braby  & Co.,  Limited,  zinc  work  ; Messrs.  Min- 
ton,  Hollins,  i Co.,  tiles  ; Coalbrook  Dale  Com- 
pany,  fountains;  Messrs.  Edmondson  & Co., 
stained  glass  ; Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle,  patent  glazing ; 
Mr.  G.  L.  Seed,  slating  ; Mr.  J.  Coulston,  plumb- 
ing ; Mr.  J.  Peake,  heating ; Mr.  J.  Crankshaw, 
terra  cotta;  Mr.  S.  Pills,  bar-fittings;  Messrs. 
Bruccianni  & Co.,  plaster  figures.  The  decora- 
tions are  by  Mr.  Dugan.  The  total  cost  is  put 
at  50,0001. 


BRITANNIA  TUBULAR  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — The  Directors  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  have  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a statement  recently  circulated  in  some 
of  the  daily  papers  respecting  the  condition  of 
tho  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  carrying  the  rail- 
way over  tho  Menai  Straits,  and  more  particularly 
to  tho  discussion  at  the  General  Conference  of 
Architects,  as  published  iu  the  Builder  of  the 
15th  inst.  At  this  Conference  Mr.  Carroll  is 
reported  to  have  stated  with  regard  to  this 
bridge,  that  “ there  was  no  doubt  a process  of 
rusting  going  on,  which  most  eventually,  unless 
checked,  have  the  effect  of  making  tho  bridge 
come  down  with  a crash,”  and  that  he  “ believed 
tons  upon  tons  of  rust  were  exti-actod  from  tho 
Tube  every  month.” 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Skidmore  is  also 
stated  to  have  said  that  ho  “ could  testify  to 
the  enormous  quantity  of  rust  which  it  yielded.” 

I can,  from  an  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  the  structure,  most  unheeitatiugly  assort  that 
those  statements  are  utterly  without  foundation, 
and,  as  they  are  calculated  to  alarm  railway 
passengers,  I,  in  their  interest  as  well  as  that  of 
the  railway  company,  publicly  challenge  tho 
accuracy  of  tho  statements  which  Mr.  Carroll 
and  Mr.  Skidmore  have  thought  proper  to  make. 

I may  add  that  within  the  past  few  years  I 
have,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  late 
mechanical  engineer  to  tho  railway  company, 
most  carefully  examined  this  bridge,  as  well  as 
that  over  tho  River  Conway,  when  the  ironwork 
was  found  practically  free  from  rust,  the  cells 
or  chambers  comprising  tbe  top  aud  bottom 
members  of  the  tubes  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
edges  of  tbe  plates  as  sharp  as  when  first  placed 
in  position. 

Those  bridges  are  subjected  to  a periodical 
and  critical  examination  by  the  resident  engi- 
neer  of  the  district,  and  I feel  confident  that, 
with  the  care  and  attention  they  receive  iu 
common  with  all  other  structures  on  this  rail- 
way, there  is  no  practical  limit  to  their 
endurance.  William  Baker, 

Enginoer-in-Cliief,  London  and  ^^orth•'\^'’esto^n 
Railway. 


The  Congress  on  Domestic  Dconomy, 

in  connexion  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  will  be 
held  at  the  town-hall,  Manchester,  on  the  26th, 
27th,  and  28th  of  June. 
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AROHITEOTUBAL  ASSOOTATION. 

The  closinff  meeting  of  this  Association  for 
session  187/-78  was  held,  as  already  mentioned, 
on  Friday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  in  tho  rooms  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  tho 
portion  of  the  proceedings  which  included  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Roger  Smith’s  and  Dr.  Phono's 
papers,  and  the  subsequent  discussion,  forming 
part  of  the  General  Conference  of  Architects. 
Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, occupied  the  chair. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr,  Page,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  architect  for  allowing  the 
members  to  visit  tho  new  vestry-hall  at  Hamp- 
stead  on  the  previous  Saturday. 

The  chairman  said  he  had  received  a letter 
from  M.  Charles  Lucas,  secretary  of  the  Sociute 
Centrale  des  Architectes,  Paris,  inviting  the 
Association  to  send  one  or  two  delegates  to  re- 
present it  at  tho  International  Congress  of 
Architects  to  be  held  at  tho  Palais  du  Trocadero, 
Paris,  from  Monday,  July  29th,  to  Saturday, 
August  3rd. 

Ml'.  S.  F.  Clarkson  moved  that  tho  president- 
elect  (Mr.  H.  L.  Florence)  and  Mr.  R.  Phene 
Spiers  be  elected  as  delegates.  The  latter  gcii- 
tloman  was  well  known  in  Paris,  and  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  most  of  the  leading 
French  architects. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  agreed  to  vein.  con. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  subsequently  stated  that  M. 
Lncas,  who  had  been  in  London  attending  the 
General  Conference  of  Architects,  had  luani 
fested  great  interest  in  the  Association,  and  liad 
requested  him  to  explain  its  mode  of  working, 
its  classes,  &c.,  to  the  architects  of  France.  No 
society  conducted  on  similar  principles  to  thoso 
of  the  Associatiou  existed  in  France. 

The  thanks  of  the  Associatiou  were  given  to 
Mr.  Paice  for  tho  courtesy  and  assiduity  he  had 
displayed  in  tho  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
prosiclent  of  the  Association  dui'ing  the 
session. 

It  was  aunounced  that,  is  order  to  perpetuate  the  raemor3’ 
of  the  late  Mr.  EdimuiJ  Sharpe,  M.A.,  aiul  his  connexioti 
with  tho  Associalion,  a eommiftee  had  been  appointed  to 
uodertahe  the  puldication  of  the  drawings  illustrating  the 
lust  excursion  made  under  liis  Bitidiineo,  being  that  to  the 
district  of  “ Charente  " in  the  boutli  of  France.  Tliis  eom- 
niittce,  haviiiK  carefully  pone  through  tlio  drawings 
(numheriog  about  2(,)0 ' specially  prepared  for  photo- 
lithography), ooiisirier  they  will  form  a quarto  volunie 
similar  to  .Mr.  Sharpe’s  later  works  on  the  “ Mouldings 
und  OnmmentHtion  of  the  Tran.sitional  Period,”  ‘‘Cister- 
cian Abbeys,”  Ac.  The  publication  will  consist  of  about 
sixty  plates,  with  descriptive  letterpross,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  ijsne  tile  work  to  subscribers  at  a guinea  and  a tialfeach 
copv.  The  committee  say  they  feel  confident  tlinl  "the 
valuable  cbaracter  of  this  memorial  as  an  architectural 
work  will  secure  for  them  tlie  co-operation  of  the  profession 
generally,  in  addition  to  which  it  will  be  especially  interest- 
ing as  a recognition  of  the  disinterested  services  rendered 
by  Mr.  Sharpe  to  the  profession  for  many  years,  both  by  his 
vnlnahle  publications  and  by  the  various  excursions  which 
he  originated  and  successfully  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of 
architecturnl  students, ” By  the  permission  ofthe  Council 
of  tho  lustilute,  a small  selection  of  the  original  drawings 
has  been  placed  in  their  library  for  inspection.  Mr.  John 
S.  Quilter,  of  P',  Brunswiek-square,  is  the  secretary  to  Ihe 
committee. 

.UPANESE  WOBK. 

Mr.  Spiers  called  attention  to  some  curious 
Japanese  iwoodwork,  Ac.,  brought  over  by  Dr. 
Dresser,  and  specimens  of  which  were  exhibited 
on  the  walls  of  the  Institute  meeting-room.  Mr. 
Spiers  rctid  a short  communication  from  Dr. 
Dresser,  who,  after  expressing  regret  that  his 
duties  as  a juror  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  would 
prevent  his  attendance,  went  on  to  say : — 
“ What  I wished  to  call  your  attention  to  was 
certain  pieces  of  wood  lattice-work;  carved, 
lacquered,  iulayed,  and  cloisonnd  panels  ; metal- 
hinges,  lock-plates,  and  finger-plates  ; and  other 
works  which  appear  to  me  to  bo  of  special 
interest  to  architects.  Tho  lattice-panels  are 
made  in  many  patterns  ; indeed,  in  design  they 
are  almost  infinite,  and  I submit  for  your  respect- 
ful cousideration  that  they  be  used  as  ventilating 
panels  in  room-doors  ; as  enrichments  in  cabinets; 
for  both  dwarf-blinds  in  our  windows, — replacing 
the  very  modern  cane-blinds, — and  for  outside 
sun-shutters,  instead  of  Venetian  shutters.  In 
the  latter  case  they  would  have  a considex'able 
thickness,  and  bo  formed  of  close  varieties  of 
lattice-work,  so  that  a very  small  obliquity  of 
the  sun’s  rays  would  be  necessary  in  order  that 
shadow  be  secured.  Other  panels,  which  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  a simple  combination  of 
carved  and  perforated  work,  I propose  to  use 
in  dados,  rails,  and  panelled  friezes,  by  placing 
them,  either  in  their  present  state,  or  when 
stained  black,  upon  a gold  or  coloured  back- 
ground,— and  in  this  way  they  are  used  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  pavilion 
which  Messrs.  Gillow  & Co.  have  arranged  in 


Paris.  lYhen  the  dado  rail  is  made  of  these 
carved  perforated  panels,  I think  that  I should 
till  the  panels  of  tho  dado  with  a kind  of  plaited 
bamboo- work,  or  with  inlaid  woods  of  quiet 
character.  The  plaited  work  of  which  I speak 
is  made  in  many  patterns,  and  is  of  tho  soft 
yellow  colour  natural  to  the  bamboo,  or 
is  stained  to  various  shades,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  that  by  glue,  or  other  cement, 
it  can  bo  applied  closely  to  a surface 
without  tho  intervention  of  any  space  in 
which  vermin  may  collect.  This  material  I 
should  also  use  in  tho  panelled  covings  of 
cornices.  The  carved  pex'forated  panels  can  be 
made  of  any  size  ; and  inlays  of  any  pattern, 
from  tho  most  minute  to  the  more  simple,  can 
bo  got  in  pieces  either  small  or  largo.  Panels 
for  the  doors  of  rooms  can  be  had  from  Japan 
carved  in  very  low  relief,  or  formed  of  lacqner 
work;  or  a spray  in  lacquer  work  may  bo  drawn 
on  a panel  which  is  otherwise  of  plain  unpolished 
wood.  Small  doors,  such  as  those  used  for 
cabinets,  aud  the  fronts  of  drawers,  are  to  be 
had  with  panels  of  carved  ivory,  lacquer  on 
ivory,  cloii^onnd  enamel,  iron  inlaid  with  gold  or 
silver,  or  of  line  wood  inlays  ; aud  I submit  for 
your  consideration  that  wherever  work  involves 
the  expenditure  of  a considerable  amount  of 
skilled  labour,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  to  bring 
the  work  from  Japan.  Metal  hinges,  lock- 
plates,  and  finger-jjlates,  can  he  had  formed  of 
iron  inlaid  witli  gold  and  silver,  or  of  wrought- 
irun  only  ; aud  finger-plates  of  porcelain,  either 
blue  and  white,  or  of  Satsuma  character,  are 
also  made  in  Japan.  In  submitting  these  sug- 
gestions to  you,  I simply  beg  that  you  give  the 
matter  your  kind  consideration.  If  these  im- 
portations from  Japan  would  bo  useful  to  us,  I 
ask  that  you  kindly  assist  me  in  trying  to  intro- 
duce them,  for  if  we,  as  architects,  do  not 
patronise  what  is  good  in  art  as  associated  with 
building,  tho  people  cannot  do  so.” 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  then  read  a paper  on 
“Rude  Stone  Monuments,”  wliich  we  j)i'int  else- 
where. 

Tho  semtineers  appointed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  meeting  (Messrs.  R.  Henry  and 
IV.  n.  A.  Belling)  rej)ortecl  that  tluy  had 
examined  the  voting  papers,  and  the  following 
were  tho  officers  elected  for  the  Session  1878-79. 
viz.  : — 

J^retiJfu/. — Jlr.  H.  L.  Florence. 

J'ice-l'resiJeit'r.  Messrs,  Asluti  IVeM)  and  M’.  L.  Spiers, 

Cowjmii^ee.— Messrs  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  A,  Cotidcr,  T. 
Giirriitt,  E.  11.  I’Anaon,  F.  If.  \V.  Hilton  Nash, 

B.  A.  I'uice,  A.  Fajne,  W.  Scott,  and.  \V.  H.  M'liite. 

Treasiirtr.—  Mr.'J.  Dousluss  Mathews. 

LiOntrian.—yiT.  R.  E.  Fownall. 

Secrftariea. — Messrs.  E.  D.  Ilaj’es  and  11,  C.  Pape. 

Suliciior.—iilr.  Francis  Truclitt. 

.Uiiiilinit  Librariuua. — Messrs.  L.  A.  Shuflrey  and  •!.  M'. 
Stone. 

.•l«t/i?or».— Messrs.  T.  E.  Mundv  and  F.  Hemings, 

liei/itlrav. — Mr.  Thomas  II.  Watson. 

With  this  announcement  the  business  of  the 
session  terminated. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening  at  the  Ilolborn  Restaurant,  Mr.  Bowes  A, 
Paice,  the  retiring  president,  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
about  sixty  members  aud  Inends.  The  usual  loyal  toasts 
having  been  proposed  from  the  chair,  and  duly  honoured, 

Mr.  Hugh  Stamius,  in  fit.ing  terms,  proposed  " The 
Army,  Navj",  aud  Reserve  Forces,”  coupled  with  tho 
name  of  Captain  H.  C.  Boyea,  of  the  London  Rifle  Brigade 
(one  of  the  past  presidents  of  the  Association),  who 
responded. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  in  proposing  "The  Architectural 
Association  and  its  lato  worthy  Fresident,”  remarked  that 
the  Association  had  much  upon  which  to  eougratulute 
itself  since  tho  old  days  when  its  habitot  was  Lyons 
Inn  Hall.  He  deprecated  the  retirement  from  all 
participation  in  the  work  of  the  Association  of  many  of  those 
senior  members  of  the  profession  who  owed  a great  deal  of 
their  advancemont  to  their  connexion  with  the  Associalion, 
and  congratulated  the  Association  upon  having  had  so  cour- 
teous and  indefatigable  a president  as  Mr.  Paice  during  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Paice  responded. 

Mr.  R.  Phen6  Spiers,  in  proposing  ‘‘  The  President-elect, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Florence,”  adverted  to  that  geutleiuau's  success- 
ful career  as  u student,  he  having  non  the  Gold  Medal  and 
Traveltiiig  Studentship  of  the  Royal  Aendcmy,  und  the 
Soane  Medallion  ofthe  Institute. 

Mr.  Florence,  in  response,  attributed  much  of  his  suc- 
cess to  the  insl  ruction  ne  had  received  through  the  work 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Bovill  proposed  “ The  Treasurer,”  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews,  who,  in  response,  alluded  to  the  possibility 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  structural  changes 
to  accommodate  the  Institute  in  Conduit-street,  the 
Association  would  have  to  seek  fresh  quarters.  The ' 
relacions  subsisting  between  the  two  bodies  were,  how- 
ever, most  cordial,  and  no  doubt  the  Institute  woidd  do 
all  in  its  power  to  obtain  the  increased  accommodation 
it  required  without  incommoding  the  Assoeiatiou.  The 
advantages  of  the  two  societies  remaining  under  one  roof 
were  obvious. 

Mr.  Quilter,  in  proposing  “The  Honorary  Secretaries,” 
spoke  of  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  those  gentlemen 
discharged  their  duties. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Haj'es  and  R.  C.  Pago  responded. 

Mr.  Tinali  proposed  “The  Committee,  Librarian,  ntid 
other  Officers,^'  coupled  with  [the  name  of  Mr.  S.  Flint 
Clarkson,  who  replied. 


The  Chairman,  in  proposing  ‘‘The  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,”  touened  upon  the  subject  referred  to 
by  Mr,  Douglass  Mathew?,  and  re-echoed  that  gentleman’s 
oiiservatioii.'s'.  lie  referred  to  the  courtesy  which  had  Iteea 
displayed  towards  the  .Issocintion  hy  the  president  of  the 
Institute,  Mr.  Charle.s  Barry,  and  congratulated  the  Insti- 
tute upon  tho  success  of  the  recent  Conference, — a fucccss  : 
largely  due  to  the  honorary  secretaries,  Messrs.  Arthur 
Cates  and  R.  Plien^  Spiers. 

Mr.  Spiers,  whose  name  was  coupled  mth  the  toast, 
responded,  eudnrsingwhathnd  been  saidas  totherendinesal 
of  the  Institute  to  consider  the  requirements  of  the  Asso-  • 
ciatioo.  At  the  same  time,  he  insisted  upon  the  absolute  i 
necessit.v  of  the  Association’s  maintenanco  of  its  own 
independence, 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  proposed  ” Prosperity  to  the  Sister 
Arts,”  coupled  with  tho  name.s  of  Messrs.  M'.  'Wv'iifieUI  and 
J.  D,  Linton,  both  of  whom  returned  thauks._ 

The  only  other  toast  was  that  of  ” The  Visitors,”  pro- 
posed hy  jlr.  E,  C.  Lee,  and  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  i 
Thompson,  w)jo  responded. 

The  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  songs  given  bvMcssrs.  • 
Dale,  Haslehurst,  E.  C.  Lee,  Hayes,  Riddett,  Black,  K.  I*. 
Spiers,  Molyneux,  Bo3’eB,  Slanmis,  and  Pink. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  LAMBETH 
CEJIETERY  AT  TOOTING. 

THE  OPENING  f’ERKMONY. 

The  ceinetei'7  at  Tooting  belonging  to  tbe 
parish  of  Lambeth  has  just  been  onlargerl,  and  • 
tho  ceremony  of  consecrating  tho  aclditioual  i 
ground  was  performed  by  tho  Bishop  of  Rochester  ■ 
last  week.  Tho  great  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  in  every  suburb  around  London  is  sliowu  i 
in  the  cost  which  has  been  incurred  in  acquiring  ; 
this  addition  to  the  cemetery.  The  cemetery ; 
itself  is  comparatively  modern,*  the  orii’inal  ai’ea  i 
consisting  of  about  30  acres,  which  were  pur-'' 
chased  at  a cost  of  3V0L  per  acre.  The  expendi-l 
ture  incurred  in  laying  out  and  draining  the  • 
ground,  and  in  the  erection  of  chapels,  lodges,  ' 
walls,  aud  fences,  amounted  to  12,423f.,  bringing  : 
the  total  cost  of  tbe  cemetery  np  to  upwards  of 
21,000J.  The  adjoining  land  purchased  fortliOii 
extension  of  the  cemetery — 11  acres  in  extent — 
cost  500/.  per  acre,  and  it  is  wortliy  of  remark,  j 
as  showing  the  value  of  land  in  tho  locality,  tliati 
two  days  after  the  purchase  of  tho  land  had  < 
been  effected  by  tho  parochial  authorities,  700/.  ■' 
per  acre  was  offered  for  it.  The  expense  of  pre- : 
paring  tho  ground  for  interments  in  the  cemetery  ; 
ns  extended,  by  the  erection  of  walls,  fences, 
and  road-making,  ha.s  been  about  3,300/.,  the  j' 
entire  cost  of  tho  enlargement,  including  tho  ' 
land,  being  close  upon  9,000/.  It  is  stated  tliati 
tho  South-We.stern  Railway  Company,  whose-i 
line  passes  within  a short  distance  of  tho  ceino-  ■ 
tery,  contemplate  making  a siding  from  their  i 
main  line  to  the  cemetery-grounds. 


SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  ASCOT  ' 
RACECOURSE. 

SINKING  AN  ABTE.SI-AN  WELT,. 

Several  structural  and  other  improvements;’ 
have  been  made  at  Ascot,  where  the  annual 
races  have  been  held  this  week.  One  of  tho 
most  prominent  of  the  works  on  the  course  is  i; 
that  now  in  progress,  and  which  will  not,  for  i 
sometime  to  come,  be  completed.  It  consists  :■ 
of  an  artesian  well,  which  is  being  sunk  in  the 
hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  heath.  The  boring  ; 
is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  S.  Baker  A Sun,  .i 
of  Southwark  Bridge-road,  a depth  of  about  i 
50  ft.  having  akeady  been  reached.  Iron  <: 
cylinders,  6 ft.  4 in.  in  diameter,  were  sunk  at  i 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  but  the  great  i 
influx  of  surface-water  rendered  the  use  of  the 
boring-tool  necessary,  and  it  has  been  ascer-  r 
tained  that  this  laborious  operation  will  have  to  bo  > 
continued  until  the  chalk  is  reached,  and  a pure  < 
supply  of  spring  water  obtained.  Amongst  the  li 
other  improvements  which  have  been  effected 
on  the  course  is  an  entrance  through  which  the  n 
royal  cortdge  cornea  upon  the  course,  a re-  e 
arrangement  of  the  stand  for  the  exclusive  use  < 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  together 
with  a renovation  of  the  grand  stand  and  the  i' 
stand  for  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  all  of  > 
which  have  been  carried  out  under  the  superin-  d 
tendence  of  Mr.  W.  Seabrook,  her  Majesty’s 
Inspector  of  Palaces. 


The  Royal  Academy.  — At  a general  l 
assembly  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  held  . 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeaines, 
painter,  was  elected  an  Academician,  and  Mr.  1 
Frank  Hull,  painter,  and  Mr.  E.  Crofts,  painter, 
were  elected  Associates. 

* In  the  Buildtr  for  1854  (vol.  xii.,  p.  223),  wo  gave  a ' 
view  ofthe  cemetery  and  buililiiigs,  theu  in  progress,  from  i 
the  designs  of  Messrs,  Wehnert  & Ashdown,  architects. 
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“THE  GEOSTBNni!.’’ 

The  Jriddlp.sex  magistrates  have  -wisgIv  recon- 
sidered their  refusal  to  confirm  the  licence  gis-cn 
to  the  restaurant  attached  to  the  Grosrenor 
Gallery,  and  have  revoked  tlieir  first  splenetic 
decision.  We  heartily  congratulate  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay  on  the  iinanimons  expression  of  good- 
will which  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates evoked,  at  the  same  time  expressing,  for 
ourselves  and  the  public,  our  sense  of  the  benefit 
he  has  conferred  on  us  by  the  provision  of  so 
tine  a set  of  rooms,  and  the  conseqnent  oppor- 
tunity for  an  annual  exhibition  with  a special 
character  of  its  own,  and  which  wo  have  no 
doubt  will  prove  a permanent  and  increasing 
boon  to  the  artistic  world  of  London. 


COMPULSORY  PURCHASE  OF  WATERLOO 
BRIDGE. 

The  arbitration  proceedings  in  regard  to  the 
compensation  to  bo  paid  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
Waterloo  Bridge  Company,  in  respect  of  the 
throwing  open  to  the  public  of  this  bridge 
free  from  toll,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Toll 
Bridges  Act  of  last  Session,  wero  commenced  at 
the  otfices  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  in  Great 
George-street,  on  the  30th  of  April.  The  Bridge 
Company  claimed  a sum  of  750,000/.,  and  the 
arbitrator.^  appointed  to  consider  the  amount  to 
be  awarded,  were  Captain  Douglas  Galton, 
Mr.  Nutter,  Q.C.  (selected  by  the  Bridge  Com- 
pany), and  Mr.  F.  M.  White.  Q.C.  (appointed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works). 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy stated  that  his  valuation  of  the  bridge 
amounted  to  503,3fil/.,  and  of  the  arches  under 
the  approaches  20,000/.,  making  a total  of 
580,361!.,  to  which  ho  added  10  per  cent,  for 
compulsory  purchase,  his  total  valuation  being 
thus  roundly  619,000/. 

Wo  give  the  evidence  of  another  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  the  side  of  the  company,  as  reported 
in  the  Motropolitan  : — 

Mr.  Edwin  Fox  Rivid  that,  in.asmiich  as  the  bridgo  was  a 
R«1)slantial  alructuro,  that  wnuUI  last  lor  nil  time  in  nil 
probability,  and  iniismiu-U  ns  it  wii*  situated  in  the 
ceiUro  of  the  Inr^'cst  city  in  tlip  world,  and  also  its  perma- 
nent cliaraeter  in  reuanf  to  iiiercaso  of  income,  which  had 
declared  itself  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a century, 
bo  looked  upon  it  as  n property  to  be  (;overiie>’.  by  a niaxi- 
inuiu  multiplier  upon  the  rental  produced.  He  had 
accepted  the  cyidctico  of  the  engineer  ns  to  the  condition 
of  the  bridfie,  aiul  had  arrived  at  the  cooehiaion  that  the 
increase  of  income  was  likely  to  bo  rcKulated  in  the  future 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  past.  He  calenlutcd  that  Ike 
annual  increase  in  the  revenue  from  the  bridge  would 
bo  250^,  In  estimating'  the  value  of  the  Waterloo 
Bridge  lie  deducted  the  gross  expenses  of  3,776/.,  which 
left  an  annual  income  of  18,926/,  in  1876,  which  he  esli- 
raateil  would  be  maintained  for  the  next  five  years.  His 
total  valuation  of  the  bridge  itself,  with  its  increasing 
income,  was  563,313/.  In  addition  there  were  the  arches 
north  and  south  of  the  bridge,  which  he  had  reckoned  as 
ordinary  investments  to  produce  23,8!)7/,,  making  a total  of 
697,24-li/,,  to  which  he  added  ten  per  cent,  for  forced  sale, 
making  a total  of  645,968/.  j and  he  also  added  to  this 
69,000/.,  on  the  ground  that  at  present  the  bridge  and 
approaches  were  more  extensive  than  necessary  to  earn  llie 
income.  In  cross-examination  Mr.  Fox  admitted  that,  as 
a whole,  his  valuation  was  equal  to  llurtv-five  years'  pur- 
chase, and  that  this  was  a higher  value' than  attached  to 
Consols.  His  estimate  was  bused  on  the  increasing  value  of 
the  income  of  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Henry  Law,  C.B.,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
Mr.  C.  Hutton  Gregory,  and  others,  on  the  jiart 
of  the  Board,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  bridge  was  in  a dangerous  state,  and  that  a 
large  e.xpenditure  upon  it  was  required. 

Mr.  Robt.  Vigers,  surveyor,  putting  this  on 
one  side,  said  his  figures  were, — value  of  bridge 
tolls,  358,00oJ.  ; arches  on.  the  Middlesex  side  of 
the  river,  7,0951.  ; ditto  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  river,  11,139!.  ; gas  company’s  rent,  2,100/. ; 
making  a total  of  378, 331/.  Then  there  was  an 
allowance  of  ten  per  cent,  for  forced  sale.  He 
thought  twenty  years’  purchase  of  the  tolls, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  was  a fair 
price,  and  he  had  taken  them  on  that  basis 
because  he  thought  them  somewhat  analogous 
to  freehold  house  property. 

It  is  understood  that  the  arbitrators  have 
awarded  the  company  475,000!. 


CHESTNUT. 

Sir, — A place  of  worship,  built  for  the  French 
Protestant  Refugee  Huguenots,  about  200 
years  ago,  in  Glebe-place,  Kiug’e-road,  Chelsea, 
is  undergoing  repair  by  Mr.  Tink,  builder. 
Mr,  Laue,  his  forenran,  acquaints  me  that  the 
inner  framework  of  the  ruof  is  chestnut,  and 
that  it  is  of  considerable  interest.  Any  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  architectural  profession  may 
see  into  the  building  just  at  the  present  time 
during  alterations. 

Savill  Hayward,  Minister. 


THE  WOMEN’S  HOTEL,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Women’s  Hotel,  of  which  our  Now  York 
correspondent  gave  some  particulars  when  it 
was  opened  (p.  428,  ante),  is  a complete  failure, 
and  is  to  be  abandoned  immediately.  We 
termed  it  “ an  imperfect  experiment.”  If  we 
had  known  at  the  time  all  the  regnlations  that 
were  to  be  imposed  on  the  occupants  we  should 
have  spoken  of  it  as  a fore-doomed  failure.  Judge 
Hilton,  who,  as  executor  of  tho  Stewart  Estate, 
has  carried  out  the  undertaking,  says  : — 

“ You  can  run  a hotel  for  men  exclu.sively,  but  for  women 
you  can't.  They  would  rather  stayattheboardiiiK-houses, 
and  put  up  with  hall  bedroojDB,  poor  fare,  and  skimp  furni- 
ture, and  liave  the  society  of  gentlemen,  than  take  the 
luxuries  of  Stewart  without  tbeiu.  It  is  natural,  and  you 
cuu't  lilame  them.  The  hotel  was  meant  for  ladies  who  earn 
their  own  li\iiig,  but  with  all  our  eiVorts  we  could  not  get 
more  than  lifty  boarders,  and  firteen  of  these  ought  not  to 
bp  tliore,  for  they  don't  earn  their  living,  and  are  there 
merely  for  economy.  The  acconiinodatioiis  were  equal  to 
iiLl  that  the  richest  woman  in  the  nation  can  obtain,  but 
womeu  will  not  accept  any  help  based  on  tlie  condition  of 
separatiou  from  men,  and'  the  U'CC  admission  of  men  would 
have  subjected  tho  house  to  gossip  and  eventually  to 
scandal.” 

This  may  be  one  reason  for  the  collapse,  but 
there  are  others  j tho  strictness  and  unwisdom 
of  some  of  the  regulations,  the  sort  of  espionage 
kept  up  over  the  going  and  coming  of  the  in- 
mates,  and  the  refusal  of  admission,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  tliree-fourths  of  the  applicants  for 
rooms. 


TEWKESBURY. 

A NEW  Wesleyan  Chaj^el  was  opened  here  on 
tho  5th  inst.  by  Dr.  Pope,  president  of  the  Con- 
ference. It  is  on  tho  site  of  the  old  Market- 
house  iu  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  owing  to 
the  narrowness  of  it,  only  the  front  elevation  is 
seen.  It  is  set  back  40  ft.  from  the  street,  the 
I space  thus  obtained  being  laid  out  as  a garden. 

Tlie  stylo  is  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  tho  elevation  consists  of  a gable  containing 
a five-light  window,  flanked  at  the  angles  by 
octagonal  buttresses,  on  tho  top  of  which  are 
pinnacles  springing  from  carved  string-courses. 
Tho  entrance  is  iu  tho  centre  by  a porch  with 
coupled  columns  of  blue  Pennant  stone,  with 
carved  and  nioulrled  bases.  Tho  materials  of 
tho  front  are  yellow  local  stone,  with  Bath 
dressings. 

The  interior  is  designed  to  seat  320  on  tho 
ground-floor,  with  50  more  in  a gallery  above 
tho  entrance;  no  side  gallei’ios  are  contem- 
plated.  There  is  a three-sided  chancel  lighted 
by  throe  windows,  filled  with  stained  glass  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  executed  by 
Mr.  Bourne,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Collins,  the  builder  of  the  chapel. 

The  ruof  of  the  chapel  and  chancel  is  open- 
timbered,  the  feet  of  tho  principals  resting  on 
carved  stone  corbels.  The  chancel  arch  is 
moulded  and  has  respond  shafts  of  red  Mansfield, 
with  carved  caps  and  bases,  on  which  are  sculp- 
tured figures  at  prayer  and  praise.  Air.  Martin, 
of  Cheltenham,  did  the  carving.  There  aretpiasi- 
transepts  to  the  chapel,  in  which  there  are  three 
windows.  The  cost  is  about  3,00U!. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury,  by 
whom  the  partial  restoration  of  the  abbey,  under 
the  lato  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has  been  executed. 


WANT  OP  HARBOURS  ON  THE  NORTH- 
EAST COAST  OP  SCOTLAND. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  harbours  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  having 
reported  that  tho  harbours  off  the  north-east 
coast  are  totally  inadequate  both  for  refuge 
from  storms  and  convenience,  the  Board  of 
Trade  are  shortly  to  devise  some  extensive 
schemes  to  remedy  so  dangerous  a state  of 
maritime  matters. 

The  Treasury,  however,  have  before  them  an 
awkward  instance  of  tho  incapacity  of  some 
engineers  and  bntlders  to  erect  works  to  with- 
stand  the  storms  that  rage  on  the  Scottish"  coast. 
For  instance,  the  country  has  expended  no  less 
a sum  than  140,000!.  to  improve  the  harbour  of 
Wick.  Immense  boulders  of  stoue  bi*aced  with 
clamps  of  iron,  aud  set  in  concrete  foundation, 
supposed  to  be  impregnable  to  the  a.s8aalts  of 
the  wildest  sturms,  were,  when  nearly  finished, 
swept  away  like  so  much  matchwood  in  a few 
hours,  aud  the  masons,  when  they  came  to 
work  in  the  morning,  are  reported  to  have  fairly 
cried  at  the  sight  before  them,  for  they  had 
prided  themselves  at  being  at  Inst  successful  in 
building  a barrier  that  would  stand  for  ages  as 
a conquest  of  man  over  the  sea. 


So  disheartened  has  the  Government  become 
at  the  “Wick”  experiment  as  to  cause  tho 
TreasuTy  to  withhold  further  expenditure  iu 
that  dh'ection,  and  if  engineers  or  architects 
cannot  devise  some  irresistible  bulwark,  tho 
old-fashioned  groynes  must  again  bo  trusted  to. 
Now,  this  is  a sori-y  look-out  for  200  miles  of 
coast  from  the  Forth  to  the  Orkneys,  and  as 
Parliament  annually  votes  only  3,000!.  for  im- 
proving the  harbours  of  Scotland,  that  sum  will 
go  but  a short  « ay  iu  erecting  groynes. 

At  Peterhead  and  Fraserburgh,  the  local 
authorities  are  beginning  to  make  some  fresh  ex- 
periments to  secure  good  havens,  and  aided  by 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  and  en- 
couraging reports  of  sciontitio  builders,  it  is 
expected  that  more  satisfactory  results  will 
follow  than  in  the  Government  experiment  at 
Wick. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ARTIST  AND 
ARCHITECT. 

Sib, — It  may  throw  some  light  on  this  vexed 
question  if  it  be  made  more  generally  known 
that  all  tho  great  works  of  Pericles’s  age  wore 
carried  out  under  tho  direction  and  supervision 
of  Phidias.  The  entire  host  of  artists  and  artist- 
workmen,  of  every  kind,  assembled  at  Athena 
were  occupied  in  following  out  his  ideas, — even 
the  weavers  and  embroiderers  of  the  tapestries 
which  were  to  form  the  draperies  of  the  colossal 
statues  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  &c.  If  the  artist 
held  sovereign  sway  at  the  gi'and  climax  of 
Grecian  art,  it  is  paralleled  by  the  regality  of 
Michelangelo,  and  of  Raffaelle  at  the  culmination 
of  the  great  Italian  epoch.  It  cannot  for  one 
moment  be  doubted  that  that  artist  who  is 
supreme  in  his  mastery  over  the  human  figure 
must  be  king  of  arts. 

The  most  promising  sign  of  the  art-times  is  the 
fact  that  architects  now  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  students  of  the  sister  arts  must,  in  the 
beginning  of  their  career,  pursue  tho  same  cur- 
riculum of  study,  and  that  the  study  of  the 
specialities  of  tho  three  arts  should  not  ho 
entered  upon  till  that  preliminary  course  hii-s 
been  satisfactorily  passed  ; they  recognise  tho 
fact  that  architects  must  be  artists. 

Tho  following  studies  ought,  in  the  primary 
course,  to  be  common  to  the  three  professions  : — 
1.  Tho  science  of  proportion.  2.  Anatomy. 
3.  Perspective.  4.  Drawing  and  modelling  oma- 
meut.  5.  Drawing  and  modelling  tho  figure. 
Second  Course,  Specialities:  — Painter.  — The 
science  of  colour  ; painting.  Sculptor. — Carving 
iu  marble;  bronze  casting.  Architect.  — The 
science  of  colour ; the  principles  of  construc- 
tion; masonry;  carpentry,  &c. 

The  Germans  who  strove  to  observe  the  order 
and  manuex*  of  working  which  was  pursued  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Italian  art,  designed  their 
buildings  with  reference  to  the  mural  docorii- 
tions,  for  these  would  be  the  fullest  exponents 
of  the  building’s  purpose.  One  has  only  to  glance 
at  the  dismantled  Parthenon  co  be  convinceil 
that  architecture  is  the  setting  of  painting  and 
sculpture. 

Ill  Alunich,  commissions  were  given  to  the 
mural  painters  and  to  the  sculptors  several 
years  before  the  edifices  were  commeuced.  Ttie 
painters  and  sculptors  were,  therefore,  pi'opared 
to  proceed  with  their  work  when  tho  carcass 
was  finished.  A scaffolding  which  could  easily 
bo  ascended  by  inclined  planes,  and  worked  upuu 
without  the  least  trepidation,  was  always  pre- 
pared for  the  fresco  painters.  W.  C.  T. 


ASPHALTE  AND  HORSES. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Evans’s  rather  amusing 
way  of  advertising  himself  in  connexion  with 
asphalte  paving,  allow  mo  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  following  extract  from  the  Paris  letter  of 
the  Citij  Press  — 

“ Regarding  the  city  itself  as  an  exhibition  no  leas  iute 
resting  than  that  now  open  on  tho  Champ  _do  Mars,  tho 
student  of  manicipal  law  and  local  administration  may 
profitably  make  note  of  a few  things.  Here  is  a city  of 
groves  aiid  palaces  truly ; but  it  is  also  a city  of  asphalte. 
But  on  a ‘ greasy'  day  the  streets  of  Paris  are  not  strewn 
with  prostrate  horses  as  the  streets  of  London  are,  very 
much,  indeed,  we  lliiuk,  to  ouvown disgrace.  A Little  parly 
of  social,  sincere  reformers  have  been  jieraiubulatiug  the 
streets  of  Paris  lately,  and  they  found  that  in  the  course 
of  liftcen  days,  some  five  of  which  were  rainy,  they  did  not 
see  a single  horse  down  or  any  interruption  of  the  traJiio 
through  the  treachery  of  asphalte.  It  is  the  seasonable 
scattering  of  sand  that  makes  all  tho  difference,  although 
mere  water  in  plenty  will  render  aspimltc  as  safe  in  wet  as 
iu  dry  weather,  os  the  CUy  t'l-etn  has  often  urged,  pointing 
in  support  of  the  proposition  to  the  safety  of  horses  ou 
asph^te  during  heavy  ram.” 

J.  B. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


DISTKIOT  SUKVETORS’  FEES. 

Sib, — Knowing  how  desirous  you  are  to  seo 
questions  from  different  points  of  view,  will  yon 
allow  me,  dpropos  of  Mr.  Walker's  letter  inserted 
in  your  columns  recently,  to  make  a simple  state- 
ment ? 

Some  short  time  since  I carried  out  some 
works  under  three  different  contracts,  for  which 
three  different  notices  were  sent  to  tho  district 
surveyor.  The  contracts  amounted  to  45,0001., 
and  the  fees  charged  amounted  to  1121.  7b.  6d. 
Tho  surveyor  himself  visited  tho  works  about 
six  times,  and  his  representatives  about  twelve 
times,  therefore  each  visit  would  be  paid  for  at 
tho  rate  of  161.  15s.  and  11.  lOs.  respectively. 

Surely  Mr.  Walker’s  lines  have  not  fallen  to 
him  in  pleasant  places.  W.  S.  Josolynk. 

We  insert  our  correspondent’s  letter,  and 
have  no  doubt  the  district  surveyor  will  be  able 
to  show  special  reasons  for  the  charges. 


SiK, — I have  read  with  some  interest  the 
communication  of  Mr.  Robert  Walker  in  youx* 
issue  of  the  1st  inst.  I have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Walker  is  most  anxious  to  do  his  duty,  and 
that  for  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him  bo 
is  very  inadequately  remunerated.  Every  right- 
minded  person  must  deeply  sympathise  with 
him  in  the  matter  of  the  accident  in  the  Hay- 
market,  which  those  who  know  him  are  quite 
aware  he  deplores  most  keenly. 

I wish,  however,  to  say  one  word  on  behalf 
of  tho  general  public.  At  present,  any  one  who 
desires  to  build  or  improve  may  have  to  consvilt 
not  only  the  district  surveyor,  but  the  police  autho- 
rities and  the  authorities  at  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  The  present  system  is  in- 
tolerable. For  myself,  I strongly  advocate 
clothing  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with 
adequate  authority  to  deal  with  all  matters  in 
regard  to  improvements  and  dangerous  struc- 
tures. At  present,  the  wretched  builder  is  in 
tho  position  of  a wrestler  with  the  Siamese 
twins.  When  he  has  Chang  do^^’n,  then  laing 
comes  on.  Those  who  have  had  to  do  business 
with  Mr.  Vulliamy  and  tho  officers  of  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  invariably  meet 
with  courtesy  and  all  the  assistance  tliat  tho 
authorities  in  Spring-gardens  can  render, — 
which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  very  little.  Let  any 
one  walk  round  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields,  and  the  fact  is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Robert  Walker  ought  not  only  to  bo  better  paid, 
but  ought  to  have  some  one  at  hand  to  aid  him 
in  his  onerous  duties. 

Fred.  Jas.  Tomkins. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

RAISING  CHIMNEY  SHAFTS. 

On  Friday,  tho  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Jarvis,  district 
surveyor  of  Camberwell,  summoned  Mr.  Lacy, 
builder,  before  the  . magistrate  at  Lambeth 
Police-court  for  having  raised  the  chimney- 
shafts  to  a house,  Talfourd-road,  Peckham,  to  a 
height  beyond  that  allowed  by  the  Building  Act. 

The  builder  made  no  defence,  but  promised  to 
amend  tho  irregularity.  The  magistrate  accord- 
ingly  adjourned  the  case  for  ten  days,  to  give 
the  builder  the  opportunity  of  complying  with 
tho  Act. 


FIREPROOFING  DEALS. 

SiB, — Will  any  of  your  correspondents  afford  mo  infor- 
mation in  respect  of  a process  for  rendering  ordinary  deal 
boarding  non-inflaminable  P 

The  process  should  be  simple  and  capable  of  application 
without  special  plant,  and  be,  as  to  material,  tolerably  in- 
expensive. I have  thought  whether  alumina  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  diluted  down  to  a strength  at  which  it 
would  just  “ Binge,”  and  not  char  the  boards,  would  do  ? 


THE  BEAN-FEAST  BORE. 

8iE,  — Applications  for  contributiona  towards  “bean- 
feasts,” “ outings,"  &c.  have  once  more  commenced  to  flow 
in;  may  I venture,  therefore,  to  appeal  through  your 
columns  to  builders  to  put  a stop  to  this  heavy  tax  upon  i 
merchants  ? I believe  veiy  few  respectable  builders  now 
countenance  it,  but  still  it  is  necessary  to  forbid  lists  of 
firms  being  issued,  to  prevent  the  annoyance. 


Hastings  Baths. — Sir:  Permit  me  to  say 
that  the  three  important  glazed  roofs  for  this 
building  were  designed,  in  conjunction  with  the 
architects,  by  Mr.  Archibald  D.  Dawnay,  C.E., 
of  London,  and  he  was  afterwards  entrusted  with 
their  construction  and  erection. — A.  Twyman. 


REBUILDING  “THE  COTTAGE  ” AT 
YIRGINIA  WATER. 

Visitors  to  Virginia  Water,  who  at  present 
are  numerous,  will  have  noticed  the  handsome 
new  building  which  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
place  of  the  old  tea-rooms,  or,  as  they  were 
better  known,  “ The  Cottage,”  which  has  dis- 
appeared.  The  new  building  has  not  been 
erected  exactly  on  tho  site  of  the  structure 
which  it  replaces.  The  latter  was  close  to' the 
dshing-temple,  but  the  new  building  has  been  ; 
erected  upon  a more  elevated  site,  selected  by 
Prince  Christian,  the  I’anger  of  Windsor  Great 
Park,  and  faces  the  middle  of  the  lake,  from 
which  there  is  a charming  prospect.  The  build- 
ing has  been  erected  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Mr.  R.  Howe,  clerk  of  the  works  at 
Windsor  Castle,  who  met  with  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a good  foundation,  owing 
to  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground.  Eventually, 
however,  this  was  overcome,  by  the  site  being 
covered  over  with  concrete  to  a depth  of  18  in,, 
upon  which  the  superstructure  has  been  built, 
the  walls  being  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  staircase  is  of  polished  pitch- 
pine,  and  the  front  and  garden  entrance-doors 
are  of  oak.  It  is  stated  that  the  old  cottage 
which  has  been  demolished  was  more  than  150 
years  old,  having  been  bnilt,  a?  stated,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A spring 
on  the  hill  at  the  rear  of  the  building  supplies 
" The  Cottage  ” with  water. 


^xjoks  Rfrctfacb. 

The  Practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanics.  By 
E.  H.  Knight.  Illustrated.  London,  and 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Cassell,  Fetter,  & 
Galpio.  No  date. 

Eight  lines  of  original  preface  introduce 
Knight’s  mechanical  dictionary  as  an  American 
work,  which  appears  to  have  been  merely 
reprinted  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  & Galpin. 
By  leaving  the  reader  to  form  his  own  con- 
elusions  on  this  point,  the  value  of  the  book  has 
been  rendered  more  doubtful  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case.  Peculiarities  of 
spelling  which  have  been  adopted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  are  distasteful  to  English 
scholars;  and  when  printed  in  London  without 
comment  or  remark  ai'e  nob  unlikely  to  be  set 
down  to  simple  ignorance.  But  above  all  things, 
injustice  is  done  both  to  the  purchaser  and  to 
the  author  of  the  work  by  the  omission  of  the 
date.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  spread  of  this 
slovenly  and  worse  than  slovenly  habit.  The 
value  of  a book,  map,  or  other  publication,  if 
undated,  is  materially  diminished.  The  plan 
was  introduced  for  purposes  foreign  to  the  well- 
being of  literature.  Its  origin  was  probably  the 
desire  to  continue  the  sale  of  old  maps,  or  books 
of  reference  after  their  interest  had  been  super- 
seded by  new  discoveries.  Such  a method, 
applied  to  a map,  simply  destroys  its  reliability. 
A dated  map,  if  good  in  other  respects,  can 
never  lose  its  value  as  the  record  of  the  state 
of  geographers’  knowledge  of  the  country  it 
represents,  at  the  time  of  publication.  For  all 
historical  inquiry  this  kind  of  knowledge  is 
essential.  Remove  the  date,  and  nothing 
remains  but  a map  which  at  some  unknown 
time  may  have  been  as  explicit  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  allowed,  but  which,  as  that 
time  is  lost,  is  little  more  than  waste  paper. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  cyclopasdias 
and  scientific  works.  An  old  book  may  be  of 
quite  as  much  value  to  the  student,  for  many 
purposes,  as  a new  one.  For  some  purposes 
tho  value  of  the  old  one,  so  that  the  date  be 
known,  is  indeed  far  higher.  Publishers  who 
omit  this  essential  element  of  tho  respectability 
of  their  works  should  he  fully  warned  of  the 
consequences.  We  much  regret  to  see  that  a 
literary  journal  has  lately  adopted  the  most 
objectionable, — not  to  say  scarcely  honest, — 
method  of  omitting  the  date  on  the  title  of  the 
books  which  it  reviews. 

In  tho  present  case  it  is  the  more  unpardon- 
able  that  the  date  should  be  omitted,  from  the 
fact  that  the  information  contained  is  brought 
down  fully  and  fairly  to  the  present  time  of 
writing,  namely,  the  first  half  of  the  year  1878. 
Not  only,  for  example,  is  a very  full  and  excellent 
account  given  of  the  telephone,  and  of  the  know- 
ledge attained  of  the  nature  of  the  vibrations 
which  are  sensible  to  the  human  ear  as  sound, 
but  we  actually  find  “ Microphone,  an  instru- 
ment for  increasing  the  intensity  of  low  sounds 
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by  communicating  their  vibrations  to  a more 
sonorous  body,  which  omits  a more  audible 
sound.” 

This  admirable  definition  of  a word  new  to 
science  leads  to  the  remark  that  Mr.  Knight  has 
not  done  justice  to  a work  of  extraordinary 
research  and  great  literary,  as  well  as  scientific, 
ability,  by  the  title  he  has  chosen.  The  phrase 
“practical  dictionary”  is,  in  itself,  somewhat  of 
a misnomer.  All  dictionaries  are  intended  for 
practice.  The  volume  under  notice  is,  in  truth,  a 
repertory  of  mechanical  invention.  As  such  it 
is  a work  of  great  merit  and  great  utility.  As 
a dictionary  it  is  by  no  means  what  is  required 
by  the  student.  A dictionary  means  a book 
which  gives  information  as  to  words.  A dic- 
tionary of  mechanics  should  be  a book  which 
would  contain  such  clear  definitions  of  all  words 
used  by  mechanists,  or  mechanics,  as  to  enable 
any  one  to  understand  any  book  written  on 
mechanical  subjects,  or  to  make  proper  use  of 
technical  terms.  As  such,  the  example  we 
have  given  before  of  the  definition  of  the 
word  “ microphone  ” is  admirable,  and  would 
be  vei’y  hard  to  improve.  An  equally  good 
explanation  ]is  given  of  “ phonograph,”  while 
under  the  equivalent  name  of  “phonauto- 
graph,”  a duplicate  article  enters  into  much 
fuller  detail.  Under  “Telephone”  nearly  ten 
columns  of  information,  interspersed  with  nume- 
rous cuts,  are  given,  citing  works  published  as 
lato  as  1876,  and  giving  an  admirable  resume  of 
discoveries  up  to  that  date.  This  is  a fair 
instance  of  the  fidelity  and  intelligence  with 
which  Mr.  Knight  has  brought  together  an 
immense  body  of  detailed  information,  and  con- 
strueted  a mechanical  cyclopmdia  which  is  an 
honour  to  the  press  of  the  United  States. 

But  if  we  regard  the  work  as  a dictionary,  we 
must  comment  on  the  absence  of  scientific,  as 
distinguished  from  purely  mechanical,  woi-ds, 
even  when  the  right  understanding  of  these 
words  lies  at  the  very  threshold  of  mechanical 
study.  Thus,  if  we  look  for  the  word  “ heat,”  we 
find  definitions  of  that  term  as  it  is  used  by  the 
smith,  and  also  of  latent  and  specific  heat.  But 
of  heat  as  a mode  of  motion,  or  an  equivalent 
of  mechanical  power,  not  a word  occurs  under 
tho  head.  Again,  “light”  is  defined  as  (1)  an 
illuminating  body;  (2)  a nautical  signal;  (3) 
an  opening  in  a vessel ; or  (4)  a pane  of  glass. 
As  to  “light,”  in  physics,  nothing  is  said  ; nor 
do  we  find  under  this  head, — under  “ colour,” 
“spectrum,”  or  “vibration,” — any  notice  of  the 
refrangibility  of  the  different  rays  of  light,  or 
of  the  laws  of  vibration  of  light  or  of  sound. 
The  word  “ refrangibility  ” does  not  occur  in  the 
dictionary.  No  doubt  the  wi-iter  had  the  inten- 
tion  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  between  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  mechanics.  This, 
however,  is  a great  mistake.  At  all  events,  the 
preface  should  have  clearly  str.ted  the  principle 
on  which  the  work  was  constructed.  If  it  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  self-teaching  student,  lie 
will  miss  tho  very  guiding  principles  necessary 
to  pilot  him  through  the  intricacies  of  innumer- 
able  details. 

With  the  exception  of  these  faults,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  date,  the  description  of  a cyclo- 
pedia as  a dictionary,  and  the  omission  of  the 
purely  scientific  element,  Mr.  Knight’s  volume 
is  one  of  unusual  merit.  It  is  without  prece- 
dent in  our  experience  that  a writer  should 
collect  such  varied,  detailed,  and  recent  informa- 
tion, and  present  it  with  such  literary  ability 
and  duo  discrimination  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  quotations  and  abstracts  made,  as 
is  evinced  by  the  different  sizes  of  type  em- 
ployed. The  w’oodcuts,  moreover,  are  for  the 
most  part  admix-able,  and  will  bo  new  to  the 
English  reader.  We  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  authors  and  publishers  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic  to  the  great  superiority  of  the  American 
mechanical  draughtsmanship  as  compared  to  our 
own.  To  avoid  any  invidious  comparison  with 
the  work  of  any  recent  English  author,  we  will 
refer  to  a scientific  work  in  which  questions  of 
expense  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  allowed 
to  lower  the  character  of  the  illustrations.  Such 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Transactions 
of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects.  We 
recommend  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  what 
mechanical  drawings  usually  are,  and  what  they 
may  be  made,  to  compare  the  full-sized  plates 
in  that  volume  with  the  drawing  of  Westing- 
house’s  atmospheric  brake  for  railway  cars,  on 
p.  356  of  Mr.  Knight’s  book,  or  that  of  Krupp's 
1,200-pounder  bi'eech-loading  I'ifled  gun  at  p. 
448.  The  Americans  have  introduced  a mode 
of  ruling  mechanical  drawings  which,  combined 
with  great  clearness  and  firmness  of  outline, 
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makes  them  more  iutelligiblc  represeutationa  of 
maeliinea  than  is  the  case  with  our  usnal  mode 
of  delineation.  Even  in  the  smaller  cuts,  the 
beauty  of  the  ruling  is  generally  marked.  Take 
as  an  example  the  representation  of  steam- 
pistons,  with  different  modes  of  packing  (figure 
3,759),  where  perfect  clearness  is  introduced 
into  very  minute  figures,  by  the  excellence  of 
the  ruling. 

It  is,  of  course,  impoBsiblofor  a reviewer  to  road 
a work  of  2,831  pages,  containing  7,395  illuS' 
trations  in  the  text.  And  to  attempt  to  indicate 
all  the  lacimce  in  such  a work  would  be  to  claim 
an  encyclopedic  knowledge  wliich  is, — to  say  the 
least  of  it, — out  of  fashion.  We  may,  however, 
note  that  it  is  extraordinary  to  miss  such  a woi’d 
as  “ meta-centre,”  which  is  just  one  of  those 
for  which  a technical  dictionary  is  required.  In 
attributing  the  invention  of  the  tube-well  to  an 
American,  some  injustice  is  done  to  a simpler, 
and  we  believe  much  earlier,  form  of  the  ap- 
pliance in  this  country.  Under  “printing”  and 
“ printing-machines  ” we  miss  any  reference  to 
that  beautiful  improvement  in  the  jjrocess  of 
composition  which  was  introduced  by  a Polish 
inventor,  and  consisted  in  marking  the  letter  at 
the  back  as  well  as  on  the  face  of  each  type. 
In  any  future  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Mechanics  we  hope,  too,  due  notice  will  be  given 
of  this  logotype  method. 

Under  the  head  “ Atmospheric  Railway”  we 
find  the  usual  error,  to  the  effect  that  the  failure 
of  that  method  of  propulsion  was  duo  to 
mechanical  difficulties.  The  cause  lay  very 
much  deeper.  It  was  physical,  and,  therefore, 
insuperable.  It  depended  on  the  rapid  influx 
of  terrestrial  heat  into  the  exhausted  tube, 
which  at  once  raised  the  tension  of  the  rarifiecl 
air.  Thus  t^.e  steam-engines  on  the  South 
Devon  Railway  were  actually  at  work  pumping 
out  the  heat  of  the  earth ; and  nearly  red  hot 
they  became  in  consequence. 

The  extraordinai'y  inventive  power  of  the 
Americans  is,  it  may  almost  be  said,  the  chief 
motive  of  the  book.  We  fail  to  notice  under 
“ Drill,”  or  even  under  “ Dentist’s  Drill,”  a most 
beautiful  machine  of  that  description,  which  we 
saw  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  mosteminent  London 
dentists  six  or  eight  years  ago  5 and  in  which 
the  use  of  concentric  coils  of  wire  enabled  the 
operator  to  combine  the  rapidity  of  mechani- 
cal movement,  with  the  accuracy  of  a hand 
instrument.  This  was  an  American  tool. 

It  will  he  seen  that  there  is  room — no  doubt, 
ample  room — for  additions  and  improvements  to 
this  work.  Bat  as  it  is,  it  goes  far  to  fill  an 
enormous  gap  in  our  literature,  and  is  a book  for 
which  no  small  amount  of  gratitude  is  due  to 
the  industrious  and  able  author. 


Ulistclhmeit. 

Fall  of  Platform  at  Liverpool. — A very 
startling  accident,  though  unattended  with  fatal 
consequences,  occurred  at  the  Philharmonic 
Uall,  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday  night,  when  nearly 
800  children  fell  through  a temporary  platform. 
It  had  been  announced  for  the  past  week  that 
a “ grand  concert  by  1,000  children,  selected 
from  the  Liverpool  Day  Schools,  assisted  by  a 
powerful  choir  of  adults,”  would  be  given  in  the 
hall  that  evening,  the  entertainment  being  in 
aid  of  the  Teachers’  Orphanage  and  Benevolent 
Fund.  For  the  accommodation  of  such  a large 
number  of  children  a temporary  wooden  plat- 
form had  to  be  erected  on  the  top  of  the  perma- 
nent orchestra.  A few  minutes  before  seven 
o’clock  the  children,  numbering  about  800,  had 
taken  their  places  upon  the  platform  ip 
readiness  for  the  commencement  of  the  enter- 
tainment. The  doors  were  about  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public  when  the  accident  inter- 
vened and  prevented  the  proposed  concert 
taking  place.  Without  the  slightest  warning 
several  of  the  supports  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
platform  broke,  and  the  whole  construoton  gave 
way,  the  children  en  masse  being  carried  along 
with  it.  When  some  degree  of  order  had  been 
restored,  it  was  found  that  none  of  them  had 
been  seriously  injured,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  disaster  it  is  almost  a miracle  that  so  many 
escaped  without  loss  of  life  or  limb.  The  plat- 
form consisted  of  twenty-four  tiers  of  seats, 
made  of  American  white  pine,  1 in.  thick  by  9 in. 
breadth.  The  seats  rested  on  eight  bearers 
running  from  top  to  bottom  j while  the  principal 
supports,  screwed  into  the  orchestra,  were  not 
more  than  1 in.  thick.  The  weakness  of  the 
platform  evidently  lay  in  these  supports.  Who 
supervised  ? 


The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. — The  arbi- 
trations under  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Act,  1875  (Golden-lane  and  Petticoat- 
lane  schemes),  have  been  proceeding  during  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks  at  Guildhall,  before  Sir 
Henry  Hunt,  C.B.  The  arbitrator  in  a Garter- 
court  case  fixed  the  value  of  the  freehold  at 
2,8751.  Mr.  Curtis  and  others  claimed  5,300k 
Mr.  Clark  appeared  for  the  claimants,  and 
Mr.  White  for  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 
Mr.  Clark  said  the  freehold  extended  from  3 to 
19,  Garter-court,  and  had  been  let  on  a building 
lease  for  the  term  of  sixty  years  from  December, 
1876,  at  a ground-rent  of  125k  a year,  to  Mr. 
Yeo  for  building  purposes.  There  was  a cove- 
nant in  the  lease  that  the  laud  had  to  be  covered 
by  1879.  The  reversionary  interest  of  the  free- 
holder after  58i  years  had  also  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Mr.  Stephen  Hickson,  land  sur- 
veyor and  valuer,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Clark  in 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  land.  Ho  stated 
that  the  building  area  in  question  was  3,640 
superficial  feet ; he  considered  the  value  of  the 
laud  to  ho  Is.  9d.  per  foot,  which  included  old 
material,  which  represented  358k  10s.  per  annum. 
If  the  calculation  was  made  on  a twenty-five 
years’  purchase,  the  land  was  worth  7,962k  The 
interest  of  the  lessee  was  worth  3,121k  Ho 
valued  the  premises  at  4,891k  lOs.,  to  which  had 
to  be  added  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale, 
making  a total  of  5,021k  lOs.  The  arbitrator 
pointed  out  that  he  could  not  entertain  the  pr'o. 
posal  for  adding  10  per  cent.  The  Legislature 
had  80  determined. 

Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute 
Union. — The  report  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting,  held  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  West- 
minster, on  June  3rd,  and  just  now  published, 
states  that  the  council  have  been  obliged  to  sus- 
pend the  publication  of  their  “Journal,”  for 
want  of  adequate  funds.  In  other  respects  their 
operations  and  the  extension  of  their  work  have 
been  curtailed  for  the  same  reason.  From  the 
uncertainty  and  variableness  of  the  income 
they  are  often  placed  in  a position  of  much 
embarrassment  and  anxiety.  Opportunities  of 
taking  up  fresh  branches  of  work  have  either  to 
be  abandoned,  or,  if  pursued,  it  is  under  the 
fear  that  a sndden  diminution  of  receipts  may 
perhaps  make  it  difficult  to  carry  on  even  the 
current  work  of  the  society.  The  council  make 
an  earnest  appeal  to  those  who  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  object  in  view  to  help  this 
society  to  persevere  in  its  useful  course.  The 
balance-sheet  is  made  up  to  March  30th  last, 
and  at  that  date  the  liabilities  of  the  society 
amounted  to  234k  128.  lOd.  Its  financial  con- 
dition  has  never  been  so  unsatisfactory  at  any 
previous  period. 

The  Way  of  all  Theatres. — The  Theatre 
Royal,  riymouth,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
on  Thursday  night,  the  13th.  The  performance 
was  over,  and  the  theatre  closed  shortly  before 
11  p.m.  on  Thursday.  A few  minutes  afterwards 
smoke  was  observed  to  be  issuing  from  the  build- 
ing by  the  lessee’s  son,  Mr.  Albert  Newcombe, 
who  was  passing  at  the  time,  and  who  at  once 
raised  an  alarm,  having  in  the  meantime  seen 
flames  at  the  upper  windows.  The  fire-engines 
were  on  the  spot  in  a few  minutes,  but  notwith. 
standing  their  promptitude  and  the  mass  of 
water  that  was  poured  on  the  building,  the  fire 
had  in  the  short  time  gained  such  a hold  on  the 
premises  that  they  were  entirely  destroyed  at 
1.30  a.m.,  when  the  roof  fell  in,  leaving  nothing 
remaining  but  four  bare  walls.  The  Lands 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  of  Plymouth, 
to  whom  the  theatre  belongs,  have  commissioned 
Ml'.  C.  J.  Phipps  to  prepare  plans  for  the  re- 
building, and  the  works  are  to  be  completed  by 
Christmas. 

The  Fine  Arts  Jury,  Pafis  Ezhibition. — 
The  jury  of  the  Fine  Arts  group  have  elected 
their  officers.  They  are  as  follow  : — Bureau  of 
the  group  : — President,  M.  Tullo  Massarani 
(Italy)  ; first  vico-presideut,  M.  Meissonnier 
(France);  second  vice-president,  M.  Gnde 
(Sweden  and  Norway).  First  section  (paintings 
in  oil  and  drawings) — President,  Mr.  Frederick 
Leighton  (England)  5 vice-president,  M.  Robert 
FJeury  (France).  Second  section  (sculptures 
and  engravings  on  medallions)  — President, 
M.  Cavalier  (Prance)  ; vice-president,  M.  Fraikin 
(Belgium).  Third  section  (architecture) — Presi- 
dent (M.  H.  von  Ferstel  (Austria-Hungary)  ; 
vice-president,  M.  Lofuel  (France).  Fourth 
section  (engraving  and  lithography) — President, 
M.  Henriquet  Dupont  (France)  ; vice-president, 
M.  Burgers  (Holland).  The  visits  of  the  jury 
to  the  Exhibit.' on  have  commenced. 


"Lea  Beaux  Arts.” — Under  this  title  Mrs- 
C.  J.  Preake  has  written  a comedieiia  en  cieu^ 
actes,  which  has  been  represented  with  great 
success  at  Cromwell  House,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  and  critical  audience.  The  principal  parts 
were  sustained  with  admirable  efficiency  by 
Lady  Sebright  {Protectrice  des  Beaux  AH';), 
Miss  Louise  Swift  (Fejnme  de  Chambre),  Mr. 
Cotswold  Dick  (Posts  des  Dames),  and  Mr. 
Charles  Colnaghi  {Chej  d’Orchestra).  As  to 
Miss  Swift,  her  little  maid  on  the  stage  was  aa 
good  as  her  big  dogs  on  canvas.  It  was  so  true 
to  nature  that  the  art  in  it  was  forgotten.  It 
says  something  for  the  versatility  of  the 
esteemed  author  of  the  play  when  we  add,  that 
the  music  too  of  some  of  the  songs  was  com- 
posed by  her. 

Overcrowding. — A weekly  paper  says, — 
“ How  many  know  how  the  inhabitants  of 
Holborn  Buildings  live,  and  how  few  susiiect 
that  Blind  Conn  inhabits  one  of  the  houses, 
which  he  sublets  in  a manner  that  should  startle 
all  sanitary  reformers  ? One  room  is  partitioned 
off  into  four  compartments,  each  of  which  can 
be  had  furnished  (?)  |at  Is.  a night.  Between 
70k  and  80k  a year  for  a single  chamber  in  a 
Holborn  slum  ! It  is  enough  to  make  an  ordi- 
nary lodging-house  keeper’s  mouth  water.  All 
Mr.  Conn’s  lodgers  nse  the  same  kitchen  and 
other  domestic  conveniences  with  a disregard 
for  privacy  and  decency  that  would  shame  a 
Zulu  Caffre.” 

Certainty  as  to  Posting. — A pamphlet  has 
been  issued  by  Mr.  A.  Clifford-Eskell  (Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  & Co.),  upon  “Booked  Letter 
Receipts,”  and  their  uses,  advantages,  and 
reasons  for  adoption.  The  matter  contained  is 
worth  reading,  and  the  fact  that  the  Post-Office 
authorities  have  already  decided  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  issuing,  at  a charge  of  id.,  certifi- 
cates of  letters,  newspapers,  or  book  packets 
received  at  four  of  the  leading  provincial  towns 
indicates  the  importance  they  attach  to  the  pro- 
posed plan.  We  cannot,  however,  bring  ourselves 
to  think  that  the  plan  would  be  adopted  to  any 
very  large  extent  by  the  public. 

Rattening. — Two  cases  of  rattening  have 
occurred  at  Rotherham.  Two  builders  named 
Darlow  and  Stephenson  have  largo  brickyards, 
and  recently  they  discontinued  employing 
unionists.  Early  in  the  morning  their  yards 
were  visited  by  a number  of  men,  who  destroyed 
everything  they  could  lay  their  bauds  upon. 
Over  30,000  bricks  were  trampled  upon  and  ren- 
dered useless;  steam  and  water-gauges  were 
broken,  and  four  wheelbarrows  placed  on  burn- 
ing kilns.  No  damage  was  committed  at  a 
neighbouring  yard,  the  owner  of  which  employs 
union  men. 

Midland  Conuties  Art  Museum,  Notting^ 
ham  Castle. — The  guests  iuvited  to  meet  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  luncheon  on  the 
3rd  of  July  next,  on  the  occasion  of  opening  the 
Museum,  have  been  informed  that  the  luncheon 
will  not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  lament- 
able death  of  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham.  This 
gentleman,  Mr.  Alderman  Ward,  who  had 
assiduously  promoted  the  Castle  Museum 
Scheme,  fell  from  his  horse  a few  days  ago  and 
fractured  his  skull.  On  the  eve  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  hopes  he  was  removed. 

Society  of  Arts’  Conversazione.  — The 
council  and  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  gave 
a conversazione  on  Wednesday  evening  last  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  guests 
were  received  by  the  council  in  the  Architectural 
Court,  where  the  audience  chamber  of  the  Palace 
of  Akbar  Khan  at  Fathpur  Sikri,  near  Agra, 
with  its  remarkably  carved  central  throne  pillar, 
formed  a wonderful  reception-room. 

Honours. — The  riband  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  has  been  given  to  most  of  the  architects, 
engineers,  and  contractors  engaged  on  the  Paris 
Exhibition  buildings  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  and 
at  the  Trocadero. 

The  Foreign  Cattle  Market  — The  mar- 
kets committee  have  delivered  into  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  a report  for  authority  to 
expend  7,000k  in  the  execution  of  works  required 
at  the  foreign  cattle  market,  Deptford. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  three  coUageejind  one  shop  at  Fores 


Gate,  for Boswell. 

Steer  & Acock  

Tillett  

Walker 

Charlton 

Webb  

AVarrilow 

Weston  (accepttd) 


Peters,  architect 
..£1,578  0 0 
..  1,490  0 0 
,.  1,200  0 0 
1,183  10  0 
..  1,175  0 0 
1,155  0 0 
1,100  0 0 
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For  Konainpton  Vesti^-hall  aad  Offices. 

Walker,  architect 

Loss  for  Add  for 
Alteruativo  Wainscot  to 
Main  Roof.  Eutrance-haU. 

Wal!,  Brothers  £30,158  £630  iio-i 

Dove,  Brothers  25, 'MO  670  ......  135 

Trollope  & Sods  25, 3M  668  156 

Thorn  25,245  600  160 

Brass 24,983  618  135 

Stimpson  & Co.  24,978  621  HI 

Sewell  & Son  ...  2-1,861  603  136 

Adamson 31,600  568  136 

Chappell  2-1,364  537  118 

Lucas  A Son 24,275  658  130 

Ashby,  Brothers  24,200  600  200 

Maoey&Son...  23,975  665  136 

Conder 23,889  ■" 

Braid  & Co 23,850  


Mr.  Robert  I For additionstostables,  4c., atSnndridge  Park, Bromley, 
I Kent,  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Scott.  Mr.  J.  M.  Anderson,  archi- 
tect:— 

Payne  & Balding  (accepted) £3,382  0 0 
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For  rebuildina  Horatead  Church,  Norfolk,  eiclusira  of 
tower.  Mr.  E.  M.  Phipson,  architect:— 

Church.  Chancel. 


Downing  

Chapman  

Baldwin 

Durrant  & Evans 
Oornisb  & G-aymer* 


£2,1.16  £471 


• Accepted. 


For  the  restoration  and  benching  of  the  nave  aud  aisles 
of  Wingfield  Church,  Sufiblk.  Mr.  R.  M.  Poipson, 
architect  ; — 

Cornish  & Gaymcr  £1,150  0 0 

Holsworth 1,<X}0  0 0 

Calver 1,051  0 0 

Grijnwood  970  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  Rushall  Chui-ch,  Norfolk. 

R.  M.  Phipson,  architect : — 

Church.  Chancel, 

Comish  & Gaymer £1,176  £423 

llawefl  916  400 

Wells  4 LuJkins  852  360 

Grimwood  (accepted)  884  330 


Mr. 


For  building  a new  bridge  at  WortwoU,  Norfolk. 
R.  M.  Phipson,  architect:— 

Grimwood  (accepted) £1,013  0 0 


Formas  fittings,  Norvrich  City  Lunatic  Asylum.  Mi 
M.  Phipson,  architect ; — 

Palmer  £828  10  0 

Cornish  4 Gaymer  800  0 0 

Land  4 Co 795  0 0 

Bank  (accepted)  760  0 0 


For  house  at  Derry  Down,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  for  Mr. 
Pollard.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect ; — 

Dunn  £945  0 0 

Payne  & BMding  876  0 0 

TredweU 786  0 0 

Winter  765  0 0 

Wright  (accepted)  722  0 0 


Accepted  for  building  a new  house  at  Arthur-street, 
Penrith.  Messrs.  Hetherington  4 Oliver,  architects  : — 

Campbell  (mason,  &c.)  £654  12  0 

Pattinson  (joiner)  213  14  9 

Porter  4 Dixon  (plumbers,  plas- 
terers, and  painters)  197  10  1 

Barton  (slater) 62  0 0 


For  erecting  a house  for  Dr.  C.  E.  Collins,  East  Grin- 
stead.  Mr.  T.  Taylor  Smith,  architect 

Charlwood  4 Beard £1,232  14  0 

Markin  & Quickenden 1,169  0 0 

Charlwood,  Brothers  1,163  6 0 

Steer 1,110  7 9 

Godley 1,015  0 0 


For  additions  to  residence,  near  Ringwood,  Hants,  for 
Mr.  H.  T.  Armitage.  Messrs.  Lee,  Brothers,  4 Pain, 
architects : — 

Witt  4 Alexander 

Hammerton,  Bros.,  4 Vii 

McWilliam 

Hoard,  Bros.,  4 Walden 

Siblej-  

Jenkins  & Son  

George 

Crook  


£4,200  0 0 
3,655  0 0 
3,653  0 0 
3,496  0 0 
3,439  0 0 
3,405  0 0 
3,350  0 0 
3,177  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  proposed  residence,  at  Wimbledom 
for  Mr.  A.  A.  Ranken.  Mr.  J.  Tolley,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  W.  F.  Meakin  :— 

Nightingale £4,483  0 0 

Shaw 4,341  0 0 

Faulkner .4,135  0 0 

King  & Son 4,125  0 0 

Macej"  4,060  0 0 

Marnago 4,000  0 0 

Ward  4 Son  (accepted)  3,715  0 0 


Bath.  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merclianta. 

List  of  Prices  at  tlie  Quarries  and  Dep6ts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Freestone  in  BIocl^  of  all  sizes, 
■warranted  sourd,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNET  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  aU  letters 
should  bo  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sa'wn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bbadfoed,  Yorkshire. 

London  Depot:  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingslaud- 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltea. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  5 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


For  tUo  restoration  of  Eingshall  Church,  Suffolk. 
R.  M.  Phipson,  architect : — 

Crowo  £1,089  0 0 

Cornish  4 Gaymer  1,050  0 0 

Grimwood  825  0 0 

Tooley  (accepted) 760  0 0 


For  a new  mission-room  in  connexion  with  St.  Matthew’s 
Church,  Marlborough-road,  Chelsea.  Mr.  John  T.  Lee, 
— Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Thoniicrafc  : — 


Jones  4 Davies .. 
Lawrence 

Brass  

Tongue  ... 


..£1,073  10  0 
1,058  10  0 
1,038  ID  0 
1,015  18  11 


For  two  houses  in  the  St.  Alhan’s-road,  Watford,  for 
Mr.  Clement  Heaton.  Mr.  John  T.  Lee,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Thorniccaft  :— 

Turner  £2, .1.56  0 0 

Axford 2,411  0 0 

CUfford4Gough 1,977  0-0 

Chadwick  1,778  0 0 


For  a house  in  the  Hanworth-road,  Hounslow,  for  Mr. 
J.  O.  Carter.  Mr.  John  T.  Lee,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  W.  Thornicrafl 

Smeed £1,180  0 0 

Beauchamp 1,039  0 0 

Brunsden 1,015  0 0 

lliscock  931  0 0 


For  additions  to  No.  82,  Chalk  Farm-road,  for  Mr.  G. 
J.  Smith.  Mr.  J.  R.  Furnisa,  architect 

E.  White  (accepted)  £1,196  0 0 


For  house,  shop,  bake-house,  oven,  4c.,  at  Shore,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  Sherman.  Exclusive  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  sand. 
Mr.  Dibble,  architect : — 

Heselgrave £.443  0 0 

Miles  427  0 0 

Hamblin,  Brothers 425  0 0 

English  385  0 0 

Edser  (accepted)  369  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  blocks  of  cottages  for  the  Dulwich 
Cottage  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Bagg: — 

Ward  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  new  banlring  premises.  Bank-street, 
Carlisle,  for  the  Clydesdale  Baakiiig  Company.  Messrs, 
Hetherington  4 Oliver,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Croweroft: — 

In  Local  In  Corncockle 
Red  Stone.  Red  Stone. 

£9,725  17  10  £9,776  17  10 

7,623  16  8 7,867  12  8 

7,666  17  1 — 

— 7,630  10  0 

7,104  0 0 7,304  0 0 

6,760  14  0 7.015  14  0 

6.759  8 7 6,919  8 7 

6,648  3 10  6,748  3 10 

6,591  10  0 6,7-47  10  0 

6,275  13  0 6,418  9 0 

6,262  10  6 6.354  6 6 

6,194  0 0 6,284  0 0 

6.1P3  0 3 6,234  16  3 


Hill  4 Beaty 

Sproat,  Bros 

Irving 

Metcalfe 

Warburton  

Milburn 

Beaty,  Bros 

Forrest  

Court  

Armstrong*  

Latimer 

Batey  & Forster 
Beattie  & Co. 


• iccepteu  in  local  red  stone. 


SuHon  Sridije  SeAool3.— The  estimate  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Dawson,  was  erroneously  included  in  the  list  of 
tenders  sent  to  us. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  B.-L.-C.  S.-C.  L.-a  H.-J.  J.  E.-A.  & B.-E.  P.-F,  E.— 
A.  J.  M.— H.  A O.—P.  A B.— A.  T.— L.  M.-J.  M.-J,  H.  A Son,— 
J.  J.  A Co.— R-  T.  9.-C.  F.— J,  L.— H.  B.-T.  E.— C.  J.  P-— T.  B.— 
T.  N.— F,  8.  B.— C.  A G.— F.  J.  D.— Professor  L.-9.  K.-Mr.  F.  A. 
Evans. — Bevsial  persons  have  tent  theli  cards  (or  our  corresponileDt 
(re  "Asphalte"),  but  we  must  decline  interference.— 6.  C.  X Co. 
(pamphlet  baa  not  reached  us).— C,  E.  C.  (next  week),— W.  C.  (next 
week), — J.  B,  E.  (next  week). 

All  statements  of  (acts,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac,  most  he  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  f 
pobUcation, 

Nute. — The  respoDsihllity  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meelLUgs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


For  house,  Horsbam-road,  Dorking,  for  Mr.  Strong. 
Exclusive  of  mwonry,  plumbing,  glazing,  aud  painting. 
Mr.  Dibble,  architect 

Bricklayer'!,  Slater'e,  and  Blasltrer's  Work. 

Edaer  £415  0 0 

Heaolgrave 374  0 0 

Clear  jun.  (accepted)  320  0 0 

Caryenler'!,  Jouier'i,  and  Smith' 1 Work,  including 
Bellhanging. 

Canter £316  0 0 

English  (accepted)  254  0 0 

Gnustead  224  0 0 


For  house  and  stables  for  Mr.  T.  T.  Fox,  Famborough, 
Kent.  Messrs,  Ernest  George  4 Felo,  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  Stoner  4 Sons  : — 

Bayne  4 Balding  (accepted) £5,612  0 0 

For  four  cottages  on  Chialehurst  Common,  for  Mr.  C. 
Morley.  Messrs.  Ernest  George  4 Feto,  architects. 
Quanlitiea  by  Messrs.  Stoner  4 Sons 

Wright  £2,080  0 0 

Otway  1,760  0 0 

Aruaud 1,634  0 0 

I’ayne  4 Balding  (accepted) 1,598  0 0 


CHARGES  FORADYERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PAETNEKSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTldJiJttJiNTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4i,  6d. 

Boub  additional  line  (abunc  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Adveitisemeuts,  also  fur  Special  Advei- 
tisements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Cuotraote,  Soles  by  Auciion, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  appUeation  to  the  Publisher, 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  1 
Aspbalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  61enn)j  Office,  88,  , 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  i 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arches,  warehonse  floors,  , 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow- sheds  and  milk. rooms,  , 
granaries,  tnn.rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These  i 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and  I 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  r 
immediate  delivery. — For  farther  particulars,  , 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  E.S.O.,  Car-  . 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloaoester  f 
Mannfaotnrera  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN  I 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o.  . 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from  i 
Qaarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom.  1 
Prices  and  terms  on  application.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Stable  Fittings. 
MARSHALL  & HATCH. 
Roofing,  Gates,  Wrought-iron  Sashes  and  Doors,  i 
Constructional  Iron  Work  of  every  description.  1 
Bingfield  Iron  Works,  York-road,  King’s-  i 
cross,  London.  [Advt.] 


Seven  Hnndred  and  Fifty  Illnstrations  s 

of  Builders’  Requirements,  representing  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Locks,  Hinges,  Screws,  &c.  by  F.  W.  ' 
REYNOLDS  & CO.  73,  Southwark  - street, 
London,  S.E. — Price  5s.  free  by  post,  and  allowed  d 
off  on  purchase  of  first  parcel.  [Advt.] 


For  bouse  in  Elmfield-road,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  J. 
Bourne.  Mr.  W.  R.  Mallctt,  architect;— 

Arnaud £2,197  0 0 

Grubb 2,042  0 0 

'Bayne  4 Balding  (accepted) 2,018  0 0 


For  new  farm  buildings  at  Aikton,  for  Mr.  D.  Bragg. 
Messrs.  Hetherington  4 Oliver,  architects 

il-  4 B.  Court  (accepted) £562  0 0 


SITUATIONS  'WANTED. 

FOUR  Line*  (about  THIRTY  wordi)  or  under 24.  8d. 

Koch  additional  line  (about  ten  worde)  Oe.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addreesed  Box . Office  of  " The  Builder,” 

CEmnot  he  forwarded,  but  mutt  iu  oU  c&eee  be  ettUei/or,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  i— 

For  "SltuatioDB  Wanted  ■' Adverliiements Sd.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advenisemente fld.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  KECE88AET. 

*,*  Stampe  mutt  not  be  eent.  but  aU  email  suma  ehould  be 
remitted  by  Coeh  iu  Kfgisteied  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-oLllce,  King-street,  Coveut-garJen, 'W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIBR.  Publloher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catberlne-street,  W.O. 
AdverMeemente  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m  ou  TiJUBdDAY. 

The  Publisber  cannot  be  responsible  tor  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
tbe  Office  Id  reply  to  Advretisemeute,  and  strougly  recommends  tbat 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  seut. 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air.Propeller,  for  the  t 
introduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell- 1 
ings,  &o. 

The  machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their  Ii 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent.street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  oonsiets  of  a drum  with  a i 
double  set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly-  y 
wheel  placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle  I 
as  fans.  Tbe  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived  1 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  on  tot 
it,  causing  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revolve  'i 
with  great  velocity  ; the  air  passing  through  the  ; 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feet  per  minute,  e 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  machine  may  be  used  either  e 
as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred,  c 
or  both  objects  combined. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  fore 
Gas  Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees « 
of  the  Tabular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Con-i 
servatories,  &o. 

Desiguers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lamps  audo 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Queen’s-road,  Bays-, 
water,  W.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMOEE  & REAP,E 

Uanulactaien  of 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE  BUILDER'-isaupplietl 
any  port  of  the  United  Kmgiii 
pTtfaid.  Bcniittaucespayabli; . 


’.irect  from  tbe  Office  to  residents  in 
u at  tbo  rate  of  Ids.  per  annum. 


0 CHARLES  QCOLLINCE’Sb  PATENT^ai 

® pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES^ 
'-^LBVEK.SOKEW,  & BABEEL  BOLTSJl 

, Rjfj  and  IMPROVED  OATS  FITTINGS  of  every  Description,  j:, 

r.!  36a,  BOKO0GH  KOADlj 

LONDON,  S.E.  !j 


VoL.  XXXVL  No.  18i7. 


Satcrsait,  June  29.  1 78. 


ZLIiUSTBATIONS. 

Plan  of  Shops  and  Houses  for  Central  London,  now  Suggested  by  “The  Builder” 672 

8t.  Philip’s  Buildings,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham : New  Offices  of  the  Midland  Land  and  Investment  Corporation.— Messrs.  Bateman  & Corser,  Architects...  673 
New  Church  at  Lonigo,  Venetia. — Professor  Giacomo  Franco,  Architect  675 


Shops  and  Houses  for  Cenlrml  X.od8od 

The  Society  (or  the  Protection  of  Aucleat  Balldlofis  

Tilt  Uorel  of  a Birike 

U.  ClJftrfu  QIauc  on  Ibe  Aveoueof  NatioDi : Paris  Exhibition  .. 


rrUs 


....  Plate 

BnnoptoQ  Oratory  Chtpel  Competltioo  

AOulde  In  the  British  Uuseuui  

Saiiiialion  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 

Sir  John  Vanbragb  aodhb)  Critics  

Tha  D -lue  of  the  Kock 

The  Aiobitectiire  of  the  Thames 

BieSold  

Louilon  Bridge  Station  

3'.  I’liHlp’s  Buildings.  Colraure-row,  Birmingham:  Nbw  Offices 
of  the  Midland  Laud  and  Investment  Corporation  


I,  Maeiachusetts.. 
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Shops  and  Houses  for 
Central  London. 


fc  X^ViSWKJAT/  h practical  man,  who, 
iV\lM  enough,  often 

^ ® \*lll/^5l  vJlf/ >1  eases  his  misgivings 
with  a poetical  quota- 
tion,— such  as  “ What- 
ever is,  is  right,” — is 
never  tired  of  telling 
reformers  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to 
fit  new  houses  to  an 
old  capital,  and  a still 
more  difficult  thing  to 
fit  an  old  capital  to  new 
houses.  While  admit- 
ting the  continued  im- 
peachment,  we  assume 
that  it  is,  or  that  it  will 
soon  be,  possible  to  find 
in  Central  London  plots 
of  building-land  90  ft. 
deep  and  55  ft.  wide  ; 
and  we  assume  that 
each  extremity  of  the 
90  ft.  fronts  a thorough- 
fare : that  is  to  say,  a 
plot,  resembling  some 
of  that  land  still  unlet 
in  the  new  opening  at 
Charing-cross,  where  the  building-plot  has  a 
frontage  to  a main  thoroughfare  (Northumber- 
land-avenue)  on  one  side,  and  a frontage  to 
a bye  thoroughfare  (Northumberland-street) 
on  the  other.  We  will,  therefore,  fondly 
imagine  that  we  have  in  our  possession  two 
plots  of  London  soil, — either  in  Soho,  or 
Bloomsbuiy,  or  around  St.  Martin’s-lane,— con- 
taining a superficies  of  9,900  square  feet : that 
is  to  say,  a piece  of  land  110  ft.  broad  by  90  ft. 
deep,  having  a frontage  of  110  ft.  to  a main 
thoroughfare,  and  a similar  frontage  of  110  ft. 
to  a bye  thoroughfare.  For  better  explanation 
let  our  readers  at  once  refer  to  the  plan  we  pub- 
lish, in  our  present  number,  of  suggested  houses 
and  shops  j*  and  having  done  so,  they  will  be 
prepared  to  accept  or  controvert  the  following 
propositions  ; — 

1.  That  the  substructure  of  new  buildings 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soho,  Blooms- 
bury, and  St.  Martin’s-lane,  must  be  devoted 
e-xclusively  to  commercial  purposes. 

2.  That  the  superstructure  (except  when  in 
rare  instances  required  for  storage  of  goods) 
must  be  distributed  in  residences. 

3.  That  the  building  be  divided  horizontally 
^nto  two  distinct  layers  of  shops  and  residences, 
aud  that  the  entrances  to  each  layer  be  distinct 
from  one  another. 

4.  That  the  layer  of  residences  be  subdivided 
horizontally. 

5.  That  the  entrance  to  each  shop,  both  on  the 


main  and  the  bye  thoroughfares,  be  direct  from 
the  street. 

6.  That  there  be  one  common  entrance  from 
the  street  to  a certain  number  of  residences. 

7.  That,  to  eSoct  the  last  four  propositions, 
there  must  be  a courtyard,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  common  entrance  to  the  residences  should 
bo  a carriage-way  admitting  directly  into  the 
courtyard. 

8.  That  such  court-yard,  being  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  must  not  be  entirely  enclosed  on  all 


9.  That  the  doors  to  the  principal  stairs 
ascending  to  the  residences  be  approached  from 
the  carriage-entrance,  under  cover,  by  both 
carriages  and  pedestrians. 

10.  That  to  residences  of  six  rooms  and  up- 
wards there  should  be  a special  staii'case  for 
servants  and  tradespeople. 

11.  That  the  stairs  both  for  masters  and 
servants  bo  lighted  directly  from  the  courtyard. 


trap-doors  or  grates,  when  required,  be  made 
within  the  courtyard. 

It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  our  illustration 
that  towards  the  main  thoroughfare  wo  have 
divided  the  frontage  of  110  ft.  into  two  blocks» 
approached  by  two  carriage-passages  leading 
into  two  courtyards;  while  towards  the  bye 
thoroughfare  we  have  similarly  divided  our 
frontage  into  two  blocks,  but  instead  of  carriage 
entrances  and  courtyards  we  have  placed  a large 
staircase  between  the  blocks.  This  staircase 
(H),  entirely  open  to  the  air  on  both  sides, 
admits  air  into  the  inner  area  formed  by  the 
two  courtyards.  Thus,  with  the  aid  of  the  two 
carriageways,  which  are  closed  only  by  iron 
gates  (E),  a current  of  external  air  is  maintained 
between  the  two  external  thoroughfares  through 
the  courtyards.  It  is  just  this  central  staircase 
which  forms,  so  to  apeak,  part  of  the  street,  that 
has  compelled  us  to  take  two  plots,  of  55  ft. 

12.  That  both  staircases  be  in  charge  of  and  frontage  each,  rather  than  build  only  on  one  plot, 
under  the  constant  surveillance  of  a porter.  I The  central  stairs  (H)  admit  to  comparatively 

13.  That  the  porter,  represented  by  func- 1 small  dwellings  situated  on  either  side  upon  each 

tionaries  employed  by  the  landlord  of  the  story ; and  the  street-door  of  each  dwelling  on 
buildiBg,  be  non-resident,  or,  rather,  that  no  J the  stairs  (H)  is  at  D.  Though  the  tenants  of 
residential  accommodation,  other  than  a lodge,  ' these  dwellings  profit  by  the  courtyard,  entered 
be  allotted  to  him.  j from  the  main  thoroughfare,  they  are  unable  to 

14.  That  the  stairs,  both  for  masters  and  , descend  to  it  or  enter  it;  nor  are  the  tenants  of 

servants,  be  enclosed  with  solid  walls  of  brick  ; the  blocks  fronting  tho  main  thoroughfare  able 
that  they  be  lighted  directly  from  the  court-  ^ to  pass  through  tho  stairs  (H)  into  tho  byo 
yard ; and  that  there  he  no  skylight  to  any  , thoroughfare.  Indeed,  one  shop  alone  is  entered 
staircase.  I from  both  thoroughfares,  aud  that,  in  practice 

15.  That  no  openings  for  borrowed  light  be ; would  probably  bo  obviated  by  the  division  of 

made  through  the  staircase-walls  into  the  resi-  * the  said  shop  into  two  parts.  At  the  same  time 
dences,  and  that  the  necessary  door  into  each  the  four  or  five  shops  in  each  block  could  by  the 
residence  bo  of  oak,  or  of  some  equaUy  fire- 1 removal  of  partition-walls  (etched  on  the  plan 
resistino'  wood.  [ and  supporting  nothing)  become  one  large  shop 

16.  That  in  tho  service  staircase  there  be  i or  two  ordinary  shops  at  the  will  of  a lessee,  or 
placed  a goods-lift ; and  where  there  is  no  ser-  by  mutual  arrangement  of  lessee  and  lessor, 
vice  staircase,  that  a goods-lift  be  placed  in  the  To  recapitulate,  our  plots  of,  together,  110  ft. 


staircase  leading  to  the  different  residences, 

17-  That  the  horizontal  divisions  between  the 
layer  of  shops  and  the  layer  of  residences  bo  a 
solid,  fire-resisting  party-floor,  and  that  the 
horizontal  divisions  between  tho  different  resi- 
dences  bo  similarly  composed. 

18.  That  each  residence  bo  sub-divided  into 
three  parts, — one  for  day  habitation,  another 
for  night  habitation,  and  the  third  for  the 
service. 

19.  That  the  basement-story  under  each  shop 
form  part  of,  and  be  let  with,  each  shop. 

20.  That  small  cellars,  to  he  let  with  each 
residence,  be  constructed  beneath  the  courtyard. 

21.  That  no  openings  of  dii’cct  communication 
be  made  between  the  shops  and  the  courtyard. 

22.  That  no  communication  whatsoever  be 
made  between  the  basement  belonging  to  the 
shop  layer  and  the  cellars  belonging  to  the  layer 
of  residences. 

23.  That  no  lights  or  communication  whatso- 
ever be  made  between  the  shops  and  the  covered 
passage  into  the  courtyard. 

24.  That  no  trap-doors  or  open  grates  he  in 
any  wise  made  outside  the  street-frontage  wails, 
such  lights  or  traps  to  be  upright ; and  that 


broad  by  90  ft.  deep,  are  covered  by  a building 
consisting  at  most  of  six  shops,  each  with  a 
basement-story,  to  which  communication  is  ob- 
tained by  a private  stair,  and  of  at  least  ten 
DWELLINGS  servcd  by  a common  stair  entered 
directly  from  the  street  pavement — a stair 
forming,  so  to  speak,  part  of  the  street — and 
the  foregoing  sixteen  shops  and  houses  front 
the  bye  thoroughfare  ; while  towards  the  main 
thoroughfare,  where  greater  altitude  is  possible, 
we  can  obtain  at  most  focr  shops — consisting 
of  three  stories  (basement,  shop,  and  mezzanine), 
each  story  communicating  with  the  other  by  a 
private  stair — and  at  least  eight  residences, 
making  a total  of  twelve  shops  and  bouses  in  a 
frontage  of  110  ft.  Of  these  eight  residences 
four  are  in  each  block,  and  each  block  is  ap- 
proached by  one  carriage  entrance,  one  principal 
staircase,  and  one  service  staircase.  Tho  building 
plots,  therefore,  contain  ten  shops  complete  in 
themselves,  and  eighteen  residences  complete 
in  themselves,  the  whole  erected  on  an  area  of 
less  than  1,000  ft.  The  arrangement  of  the 
shops,  the  courtyard,  and  the  staircases,  upon 
one  half  of  the  combined  superficies  of  110  ft. 
by  90  ft.,  is  shown  on  the  plan  (see  illustration) 
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at  the  top  of  tho  page;  while  the  plan  in  the 
middle  of  the  page,  just  over  the  etched  portion, 
represents  the  distribution  of  rooms  in  every 
residence  upon  every  story  of  the  superstructure. 
To  the  non-techuical  reader  we  may  venture  to 
add  that  an  exactly  • similar  distribution  of 
rooms  must  be  imagined  to  exist  upon  tho  portion 
etched  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Now,  to  describe  the  eight  residences,  the 
principal  windows  of  which  face  the  main 
thoroughfare.  The  entrance  to  four  of  these 
residences  is  at  E,  beneath  a lofty  archway, 
about  20  ft.  higli,  and  some  9 ft.  wide  in  the  clear, 
and  closed  by  iron  gates.  The  staircase  to  these 
four  residences,  one  on  each  story,  is  at  S ; it  is 
aiiproached  through  the  lobby  A,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  closed  by  folding  door's.  The 
porter’s  post  is  here ; it  is  so  placed  that  he 
commands  a view  of  the  street,  of  the  staircase 
S,  of  the  archway  to  the  service-stairs,  and  of 
tho  entire  carriage-pasGago  into  the  courtyard. 
No  windows  or  doors,  communicating  with  tho 
shops,  should  bo  introduced  under  this  carriage- 
passage  ; by  avoiding  this  the  residents  in  the 
superstructure,  on  entering  the  building,  do  not 
see  or  even  suspect  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tion to  which  tlje  substnicture  is  devoted.  Our 
plan  demonstrates  this  excellent  rule  : a carriage 
or  cab  entering  at  E deposits  its  burden  at  A, 
under  cover ; continuing  into  the  open  court- 
yard, it  turns  round  the  fountain  (P)  and  drives 
out  at  E to  the  street.  A cart  Avith  goods 
enters  in  the  same  manner,  but  proceeding 
du'eetly  into  tho  courtyard,  deposits  its  burden 
at  the  foot  of  the  service-stairs,  whence  goods 
may  be  hauled  to  any  story  by  the  lift.  In 
fact,  a pedestrian  caught  under  the  entrance- 
passage  by  a can-iage  or  a cart  is  safe  upon  the 
raised  stone  footway,  which  runs  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  and  round  the  courtyard.  But 
we  are  already  on  the  stair  S,— constructed  of 
■wrought  iron  and  Portland  cement  concrete, 
covered  with  polished  oak  treads,  and  guarded 
by  an  ii-on  rail, — and  we  enter  tho  first-llcor 
residence  through  the  oaken  door  D,  into  a hall 
or  vestibule,  9 ft.  6 in.  by  8 ft.  6 in.  in  size.  All 
the  residences  in  each  block  being  similar  in 
distribution,  it  is  immaterial  which  we  describe, 
— BO  wo  will  take  the  first-lloor  residence,  merely 
premising,  in  order  to  be  exact  almost  to  affoc- 
tation,  that  the  height  in  tho  clear  of  the  top- 
most residence  is  18  in.  less  than  that  of  the 
first-floor,  which  is  11  ft.  high  in  the  clear.  Tho 
three  parts  into  which  each  residence  is  sub- 
divided are  respectively  approached  from  the  h.all 
where  Ave  noAv  stand.  The  door  leading  to  the 
Bervico  portion  exactly  faces  the  entrance-door 
(D),  Avhilo  another  door  next  to  D leads  into  a 
private  passage,  through  AA'hich  tho  three  bed- 
rooms are  reached.  Tho  hall  itself  forms  a 
reception-lobby,  into  which  the  two  sitting, 
rooms, — a dining-room,  18  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  a 
drawing-room,  17  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in., — open.  A 
side-door  from  the  dining-room  leads  into  the 
service-passage,  at  the  end  of  Avhich  is  the 
kitchen-door.  Our  service  accommodation  is 
much  larger  than  would  be  tolerated  or  oven 
thought  necessary  in  Pari.s,  Eome,  Vienna,  or 
Geneva,  but  English  tradition  iu  this  matter 
being  essentially  exti'avagant,  Ave  have  unavoid- 
ably devoted  a more  than  proportionate  space 
to  the  kitchen  and  offices.  Thus  the  service 
portion  consists  of  a kitchen  and  a scullerv, 
measuring  together  22  ft.  6 in.  by  13  ft.,  of 'a 
pantry  and  a wine-store,  of  tAvo  closets  for 
crockery  and  coals,  of  a servants’  water-closet, 
and  of  a double-bedroom,  about  17  ft.  by  13  ft. 
in  size.  A passage  separates  tho  cooking  section 
of  the  service  accommodation  from  the  servants’ 
sleeping-room,  for  we  conclude  that  in  such  a 
residence  two  female  servants  only  would  be 
emjdoyed  j and  this  passage  also  affords  com- 
munication Avith  the  servico-siair,  with  the  av.c., 
and  the  store-closets.  A larder,  contrived  at 
L,  is  necessarily  of  small  dimensions  in  the  heart 
of  a capital  Avhere  provisions  are  bought  in  small 
quantities,  and  obtainable  in  the  same  or  the 
adjoining  street  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  A 
principal  Avater-closot  is  placed  behind  the 
dining-room,  and  approached  from  the  passage 
leading  to  the  service  portion  of  the  residence. 
The  principal  night  accommodation  consists  of 
three  rooms,  each  Avith  a fireplace;  one  room, 

18  ft.  by  13  ft.,  another  14  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  a 
third,  which  might  be  used  as  a gentleman’s 
dressing-room,  13  ft.  6 in.  by  about  7 ft.  6 in.  Some 
people  may  urge  that  in  this  portion  thero  should 
bo  another  w.c.,  but  it  is  injudicious  in  such 
residences  to  multiply  conveniences  of  this  kind, 
for  it  is  easy,  the  rooms  being  all  on  a level,  to 
get  from  one  part  • to  another.  Tho  position  of 


the  w.c.  next  the  ball,  and  yet  shut  off  from  it, 
— and  which  can  be  approached  from  the  hall  as 
well  as  from  the  sitting-rooms,  without  passing 
through  the  hall, — is  really  the  proper  one  for  a 
residence  of  eight  rooms. 

We  will  now  go  round  to  the  bye  thorough- 
fare and  inspect  the  smaller  dwellings,  which 
are  approached  by  tho  big  open  staii’case.  These 
stairs  should  be  of  Portland  cement  concrete, 
supported  by  a skeleton  of  wronght-ironj  the 
treads  should  consist  of  thin  slabs  of  hard  stone. 
It  may  be  urged  by  many  that  this  staircase 
will  bo  a source  of  annoyance  to  tho  inmates  not 
only  of  the  dwellings  it  serves,  but  also  to 
those  who  inhabit  the  opposite  residences.  Per- 
haps so  ; but  the  annoyance  will  not  be  worse 
tban  that  experienced  at  the  back  of  houses  iu 
some  of  the  best  squares  and  streets  in  London  ; 
iu  this  case  a person  on  the  open  staircase  will 
be  always  at  least  40  ft.  from  any  of  the  AvindoAvs 
of  the  residences  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
courtyards.  The  policeman  would  have  charge 
of  these  stairs,  and  therefore  they  would  bo  far 
better  taken  caro  of  than  tho  vast  majority  of 
stairs  in  Loudon  booses  occupied  by  several 
families  and  groups.  Our  open  stairs*  would  be 
lighted  all  through  the  night,  and  tho  external 
door  to  each  of  the  ten  dwellings  upon  them 
Avonld,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  a street- 
door  exposed  to  tho  air.  Only  by  such  an 
ai'rangement  of  an  open  external  staircase  can 
fresh  air  be  continually  admitted  into  the  in- 
terior of  “ insula)  ” in  Central  London,  and  in 
the  heart  of  largo  cities;  on  such  conditions 
alone  can  the  many  bedrooms,  lighted  from  the 
interior  of  tho  “ insula  ” be  rendered  healthy 
and  comfortable.  These  thoughts  have  occureed 
to  us  as  Ave  have  been  mounting  tho  stairs  (H), 
and  looking  over  the  parapet  on  each  landing, 
first  into  the  street  and  then  into  the  courtyards. 
We  are  now,  therefore,  iu  one  of  the  dwellings 
and  have  entered  through  the  door  (D),  Over 
Avhich  is  a large  fanlight  sufficient  to  take  away 
tho  obscurity  that  would  otherwise  exist  in  the 
l)aBsago  giving  access  to  the  various  rooms. 
The  ten  dwellings,  five  on  each  side  of  tho 
stairs  (H),  are  exactly  alike  iu  arrangement ; 
each  consists  of  five  rooms, — a sitting-room, 
13  ft.  by  11  ft. ; akitchen;  and  three  bedrooms, 
two  of  Avhioh  are  each  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  There  is 
a store-closet  opening  into  tho  passage,  and  that 
might,  if  necessary,  bo  used  as  a coal-storc  ; we 
are  inclined,  hoAvever,  to  believe  that  tho  enclo- 
sure shown  next  the  kitchen  fireplace  will  be 
used  for  coals.  A linen-closet  opens  into  one  of 
the  bedrooms,  and  thero  is  a w.c.  next  the  en- 
trauce-door.  The  rooms  are  small,  but  tho 
superficial  space  devoted  to  the  Avbole  dwelling 
is  very  small,  and  tho  rent  must  be  compara- 
tively low.  Such  a dAvelling  in  Continental 
cities  Avould  be  approached  through  the  usual 
courtyard,  and  by  the  service-stair  of  a larger 
block  of  houses.  But  that  method  has  had  its 
clay,  aud  its  disadA-antages  are  acknowledged. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that,  while  dwellings  for 
different  grades  of  population  should  never  be 
approached  from  tho  same  staircase,  people  of 
Avidely  different  occupations,  and  even  of  diffe- 
rent social  status,  may,  in  a crowded  centre, 
occupy  tho  same  block  of  buildings,  provided 
only  that  the  staircases  by  Avhich  they  ascend 
to  their  dwellings  be  separate  and  distinct.  We 
may  add  that  tho  proximity  of  slightly  inferior 
dwellings  on  one  side  of  a courtyard,  and 
approached  from  a bye  thoroughfare,  cannot 
much  affect  residences,  such  as  avo  have  shown 
on  the  other  side  of  the  courtyard,  which  are 
preached  by  a carriage-entrance  from  a main 
thoroughfare. 

_ We  may  have  something  to  say  at  a future 
time  about  the  construction  of  shops  and  houses 
such  as  Ave  have  ventured  to  suggest  in  the 
accompanying  plans.  Suffice  it  for  the  moment 
that  the  principal  drain-pipes  should  pass  be- 
neath tho  courtyard  and  under  the  carriage- 
passage  into  the  main  seAver;  that  the  court- 
yard should  bo  laid  with  wood  paving;  that  a 
gutter  to  I'eceive  tho  rain-water,  and  the  water 
used  daily  to  Lush  the  yard,  should  pass  partly 
under  the  stone  footAvay,  which  runs  round  the 
courtyard,  and  on  either  side  of  the  carriage- 
entrance,  into  gullies  fixed  right  and  left  of 
the  iron  carriage-gates;  that,  with  regard  to 
the  superstructure,  not  a soil-pipe  should  be 

* The  objectors  to  a staircase  open  to  tho  street,  and 
they  are  probably  numerous,  will  urge  that  the  hospitable 
steps  ATill  be  the  refuge  of  homeless  men,  women,  and 
children,  as  well  as  of  bad  characters.  Then  put  an  iron 
railing  and  gate  at  the  street  entrance,  and  let  tho  gate  b& 
closed  after  a certain  hour  of  the  night.  Tho  open  atair- 
CMes  of  the  metropolis  are,  however,  well  kept:  witness 
those  of  the  Holbom  Viadurt  and’Of  W aterloo  Bridge,  \ 


embedded  in  any  Avail,  nor  a gas-pipe  concealed 
in  any  floor;  and  that,  last  not  least,  not  a 
naked  iron  support,  whether  girder  or  column, 
should  be  erected  in  any  part  of  the  building. 
In  constructing  houses  of  this  description,  great 
facility  is  afforded  to  support  the  minor  vertical 
partitions  by  absolutely  solid  party  - floors  of 
Portland  cement  concrete,  containing  an  iron 
skeleton.  In  our  plans  it  will  be  seen  that  the- 
principal  walls  and  chimney-breasts  are  carried 
down  honestly  to  tho  foundations,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, false  bearings  are  avoided.  Tho 
bearings  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  centre 
shop-opening,  fronting  the  bye  thoroughfare, 
are  comparatively  small,  averaging  about  10  ft. 
iu  width.  Over  such  openings  the  French' 
method  of  coupling  rolled-iron  joists,  securing 
them  Avith  Avroaght-iron  collars, — formiug  solid 
lintels  of  them  with  some  description  of  con- 
crete,— maybe  advantageously  adopted.  But  of 
coui'se  these  things  mean  a far  greater  outlay 
than  is  required  in  the  miserable  shop  and 
lodging-house  even  now  rising  in  Central 
Loudon.  They  also  mean,  hoAvever,  a far 
greater  number  of  tenants,  and  of  a better 
class  than  can  be  found  to  occupy  new  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soho,  Bloomsbury,  or 
St.  Mai'tin’s-lane.  How  to  obtain  these  tenants 
is  perhaps  another  thing,  but  much  Avill  depend 
upon  the  Avay  in  Avhich  the  care-taking  and 
general  superintendence  of  such  blocks  of  shops 
aud  houses  are  organised  j and  that  organisation! 
wo  propose  to  discuss  on  another  occasion. 

We  began  with  a hasty  reference  to  the  time- 
honoured  practical  man  who  based  a stale  argu- 
ment on  a hackneyed  poetical  quotation, — a 
happy  combination  of  practice  and  poetry.  But 
of  a truth  “ Whatever  is,  is  right and  the  “is” 
of  real  habitation  in  Central  London  is  that  build- 
ings are  occupied  in  isolated  shops,  in  whole 
stories  orfloora,  and  in  single  rooms.  Though  the 
house  that  even  fifty  years  ago  exactly  suited  a 
particular  locality  of  the  metropolis, — say  round 
Covout-gardcu, — is  now  being  re-erected  Avith 
even  AA’orse  Avooden  floors  than  before,  the  mode 
iu  which  it  is  tenanted  is  totally  altered.  It  is 
not  exclusively  occupied  by  a single  family  ; it 
is  let  in  flats,  or  stories,  or  rooms,  and  Ave  are 
forced  to  repeat  this  inevitable  truism.  Conse- 
quently the  Avise  man  Avho  has  found  out,  per- 
haps to  his  cost,  whence  the  defects  of  present 
house  accommodation  iu  Central  London  origi- 
nate, or  where  the  blot  lies,  should  plan  new 
houses  specially  fitted  to  be  let  in  flats,  stories, 
and  rooms, — should  plan  shops  specially  fitted 
to  be  let  singly  and  Avithout  the  burdensome- 
adjunct  of  au  entire  dwelling-house  over  head. 
The  fact  to  bo  got  by  heart  is,  that  for  Central 
London  huildinri-plots  should  be  broad  in  frontage- 
to  the  street,  ayid  of  comparatively  small  depth  ; 
say  60  ft.  broad  by  70  ft.  deep,  or  even  60  ft. 
square.  There  should  bo  more  open  thorough- 
fares, aud  few,  very  few,  enclosed  and 
vitiated  internal  quadrangles.  Of  course, 
where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  frontages  to  two 
thoroughfares,  as  in  the  plan  Ave  have  suggested, 
building-plots  of  60  ft.  broad  by  120  ft.  deep 
would  suit  admirably.  We  are  not  speaking- 
without  due  reflection ; we  speak  with  renewed 
confidence,  because  many  things  actually  accom- 
plishing or  accomplished  point  to  the  likelihood 
that  tho  evils  of  Avhich  we  have  so  long  com- 
plained are  approaching  the  state  that,  in  this 
country,  heralds  the  commencement  of  a 
cure.  Tho  ncAV  houses  built  on  tho  old- 
fashioned  system  in  Central  London,  and  wlucb- 
for  yeirs  have  remained  without  a tenant,  are 
more  numerous  than  many  sceptical  speculators 
and  investors  will  probably  admit.  We  have 
tATO  immediately  in  our  eye,  one  erected  some 
four,  the  other  some  three,  years  ago, — and  in- 
the  very  heart  of  the  busy  toAvn.  Each  is  planned 
as  an  old-fashioned  “ shop  and  house.”  In  one 
(never  yet  let)  an  attempt  is  prolonged  to  let 
shop  and  house  together  for  the  sum  of  6501.  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  taxes ; in  tho  other  the 
owner  uses  the  shop  for  bis  trade  purposes,  and 
offers  the  superstrneture  (never  yet  let)  of  three- 
stories  at  3001.,  2001.,  and  1001.  per  annum,  in- 
clusive of  taxes.  Neither  of  the  blind  investors, 
perhaps,  admits  that  his  inability  to  let  lies  in  a 
radical  defect  of  house-plan  and  of  distri- 
bution of  building  plot.  According  to  their 
own  mode  of  argument,  times  are  bad,  money 
is  tight,  the  waiting  man  AAdns,  and  so  on- 
The  waiting  man  believes  that  in  a short  time- 
he  will  get  the  rent  he  asks,  and  he  will 
forget  the  years  during  which  he  received 
nothing ; at  the  worst,  rents  must  rise.  But  the 
result  will  be,  as  it  has  been  demonstated  in 
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ct’ier  places,  tbafc  the  house  which  is  worfjh 
no  ainally  fi50?.  a year,  and  which  has  remainatl 
un'ofc  for  four  years,  will  go  the  fifth  year  of 
asking  to  the  annual  tenant  willing  to  try  it  at 
500.’.;  and  that  the  story  worth  nominally 
200'.  will  go  to  a tenant  for  IGOh, — a similar 
diminution  being  accepted  for  the  other  floors 
of  the  unfortunate  house.  Wo  have  cited  no 
fancy  cases.  The  object  we  have  in  view  is  to 
show  investors,  and  even  speculators, that  though 
it  is  generally  vnpos^^ihle  to  make  6501.  a year  oat 
of  an  ordinary  old-fashioned  new  house  in 
Central  London,  it  is  possible  to  make  1,3001. 
a year  out  of  two  new  adjoining  houses,  provided 
only  that  they  be  2flann0d  and  constructed  with 
just  a suspicion  of  science,  and  the  landlord’s 
duty  of  snporintendence  be  organised  with  just 
a trifle  of  cosmopolitan  experience. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

Tue  newly-formed  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings  hold  a meeting  last  week, 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  of  which  many  of  our  readers 
will  have  seen  a report  in  the  daily  papers,  and 
which  is  a curious  illustration  of  the  phenomenon 
of  reaction.  In  saying  this  we  are  by  no  means 
dmjilying  any  disapproval  of  tho  mooting,  or 
-even  entire  dieagieement  from  its  views  ; on  tho 
•contraiy,  with  a good  deal  of  what  was  brought 
forw’ard  wo  aympathifie,  and  even  where  we  do 
not,  we  of  course  feel  it  desirable  that  persons 
who  have  strong  views  on  an  important  subject 
should  express  them.  What  strikes  us  is  the 
ontire  absence  of  any  consciousness. ou  the  part 
•of  thoso  who  lead  in  this  movement  (or  this 
stoppage  of  movement  rather,  for  tho  object  of 
the  society  seeons  to  be  purely  negative)  that 
they  are  merely  playing  just  the  same  part  on 
the  one  side,  iu  regard  to  ancient  buildings,  as 
was  iflayod  on  tho  other  side  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  ; prompted  apparently  by  very  much 
the  same  motives,  and  appealing  to  poi)ular 
feeling  in  much  the  same  kind  .of  way.  When 
the  ecolesiological  movement  commenced,  meet- 
ings were  held  of  which  this  one  is  in  its  style 
the  very  model, — meetings  where  msthotic  noble- 
men or  gentlemen  took  the  chair,  which  were 
largely  supported  by  ladies,  who  were  ready  to 
believe,  with  the  whole  of  their  dear  souls, 
in  the  nobility  and  paramount  importance 
of  the  objects  which  they  were  asked  to 
hear  discussed,  and  burning  eloquence  was 
brought  forth,  with  a kind  of  tone  of  appeal 
to  Heaven, — an  “ 0 Lord,  how  long  ? ” calling 
opon  all  persons  with  any  faith  of  any  kind,  any 
belief  in  aat  and  beauty  and  religion,  to  sub- 
scribe money  forthwith  for  resusoitating  with 
})ious  care  tho  noble  structures  of  our  fore- 
fathers, which  hod  been  smitten  by  the  hand  of 
the  Pagan  or  Protestant  (the  terms  were 
synonymous),  and  oried  to  us  for  restoration 
and  re-beautifying.  Aud  here,  after  the  lapse 
of  less  than  half  a century,  we  are  having  the 
whole  thing  over  again  on  tho  othor  side.  Really, 
one  most  be  pardoned  if  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  a smilo,  when  we  find  tho  same  spirit,  the 
same  eloquence,  which  in  the  last  gonei-atiou 
flourished  the  banner  of  “ donee  templa  rq/eceris," 
all  forthcoming  again;  the  same  appeal  to 
popular  feeling,  but  all  in  e.vactly  the  opposite- 
•direction.  Tho  only  difference  is  that  the 
religious  element  is  now  wanting.  Since  the 
days  of  tho  ecolesiological  revival,  the  sympa-. 
thies  of  the  ajsbbebic  part  of  England  have 
moved  from  Medimval  enthusiasm  and  super- 
stition to  the  nearly  opposite  pole  of  a mild  and 
•dreamy  paganism,  typically  represented  in  the 
poems  of  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Society, 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  who- 
has  oindidly  labelled  himself 

“ The  idle  aingor  of  an  empty  day." 

Of  bis  own  idleness  the  poet  is  the  best  judge  ; 
but  the  day, — the  present  day, — is  anything  but 
empty,  if  people  would  only  live  in  the  present 
aud  not  in  the  past. 

This  dreamy  aud  lugubrious  feeling,  that 
nothing  in  our  own  day  is  worth  having,  aud 
that  we  are  all  lost  and  helpless  in  regard  to 
•everything  in  the  way  of  art,  is  partially  at  the 
root  of  the  almost  exaggerated  fear  which  is 
now  expressed  of  losing  anything  of  the  art. of 
a former  day.  That  feeling,  as  expressed  by- 
•the  promoters  of  tho  movement  we  are  referring- 
-*o,  really  amounts  to  a kind  of  abject  fetiohiam, 
a . bowing-down  in  an  unquestioning  humiliation 
before  every  brick  pnt  in  its  place  by  any  of 
their  ancestors;  a declaration  that  we  are  all 
blockheads  now,  and  can  do  nothing, — which,  of 
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course,  the  members  of  the  Society  are  wolcomo 
to  declare  of  themselves,  but  which  they  must 
nob  expect  any  one  else  to  accept  as  a dictum 
from  them.  A great  inan,  who  should  not  too 
carelessly  have  given  his  name  to  a popular  cry, 
wrote  to  tho  meeting  to  express  his  sympathy, 
aud  to  say  that  in  hia  opinion  it  would  be  a 
sinful  piece  of  barbarism  to  do  otherwise  than 
religiously  preserve  Wren’s  City  churches,  “ as 
precious  heirlooms,  many  of  them  specimens  of 
noble  architecture,  the  like  of  which  we  have 
no  prospect  of  being  able  to  produce  in  England 
again.’’  Now,  this  is  just  a specimen  of  the 
exaggeration  which  does  harm  to  what 
might,  if  better  conducted,  be  called  a good 
cause.  There  is  no  question  whatever  that  to 
remove  an  interesting  building  of  any  period, 
merely  for  some  jfleco  of  doubtfnl  convenience 
iu  the  way  of  street-lino  or  building  site,  is  a 
jiiece  of  barbarism.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
against  such  proceedings  we  have  protested 
times  without  number,  long  before  the  Society 
for  tho  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  was 
thought  of.  But  we  have  also  always  recognised, 
what  these  good  people  seem  unable  to  recognise, 
that  there  are  cases  when  the  reasons  on  the 
side  of  domoUtion  are  the  stronger.  When  an 
old  building  stands  in  tho  way  of  iuqmovements 
that  are  absolutely  required  for  public  health 
and  ])ubUc convenience,  it  must  ho  removed,  aud 
there  is  an  end.  To  decide  otherwise  would  be 
to  act  contrary  to  common  .sense,  and  to  set  up 
a principle  of  action  in  regard  to  such  matters 
which  has  never  boeu  known  or  thought  of  in 
any  of  the  groat  periods  of  architecture,  or  in 
any  period  previously  to  the  arising  of  tlie  Society 
for  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings;  and  when 
the  building  is  to  be  preserved,  iu  many  oases 
a true  and  calm  criticism  must  honestly  say 
that  it  is  preserved  for  its  historical  interest 
lees  than  for  its  beanty.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  regard  to  many  of  the  City  churches, 
which  appear  to  form  the  prinoipal  casus  belli 
just  at  this  moment.  Many  of  these,  those  of' 
Wren  included,  though  mostly  well  planned  (for 
that  was  a practical  age, — -much  more  practical 
in  regard  to  architecture  than  the  present 
one),  iiave  in  reality  little  or  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  in  architectural  design.  In  many 
of  them  the  detail  is  very  poor,  and  in  some 
positively  tawdry  ; and  when  Mr.  Carlyle  there- 
fore declares  that  these  are  “ such  as  we  have  no 
prospect  of  ever  again  being  able  to  produce  in 
England,"  ho  is  saying  the  -thing  which  is  not. 
Better  buildings  than  many  of  Wren’s  ohui'ohes 
have  been  produced  in  England  since  his  time, 
and  will  be  produced  in  the  future;  and  such  rash 
judgments  as  these  are  just  what  do  harm  to 
the  cause  of  tho  preservation  of  buildings.  Prac- 
tical men,  who  may  be  concerned  one  way  or 
another  iu  the  question  of  the  removal  of  some 
ancient  building  of  no  great  beauty  or  value,  who 
road  these  enthusiastic  generalisations,  at  once 
set  down  the  persons  who  make  them  as  mild 
lunatics,  aud  consequently  refuse  to  listen  to  their 
appeal  on  somo  other  occasion  when  they  may 
be  quite  right,  and  when  the  threatened  demoli- 
tion is  really  unnecessary  aud  deplorable.  If  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
wish  to  do  real,  practical  good,  they  must  bo 
more  considerate  and  measured  iu  their  language 
aud  their  statements,  more  broad  in  their  sym- 
pathies, more  prepared  to  recognise  the  claims 
of  the  present  doy  as  well  as  of  tho  past,  and  be 
not  unmindful  of  Talleyrand’s  maxim, — Surtout, 
point  de  zele.” 

We  have  observed  that  the  agitation  on  this 
subject  was  “ partially  ” duo  to  the  melancholy 
conclusions  of  certain  people  as  to  the  inherent 
worthlessness  of  the  present  day.  We  said 
partially  only ; for  it  is  impossible  to  blink  the 
fact  that  the  apostleship  of  a new  revival  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  all  this  lamentation.  " We 
tight  no  ‘ battle  of  the  styles,’ " said  the  hon. 
secretary  iu  hia  opening  remarks.  ‘‘  Qui  s'exouse 
s’acctise”  is  tho  only  comment  one  can  make  on 
this  remark  under  the  circumstances.  It  wa.s 
obviously  prompted  by  the  very  consciousness 
of  tho  fact  that  tho  promoters  of  the  Society 
and  its  operations  are  identified,  and  are  well 
known  to  be  so,  with  the  Queen  Anne  revival,  aud 
that  the  whole  movement  has  mainly  sprung  out 
of  a jealousy  on  tho  jiart  of  the  latest  sohool  of 
revivers  in  regard  to  the  doings  of  their  prode- 
cosBors  (aud  partially  their  contemporaries),  the 
Gotliic  revivers,  and  tho  little  respect  with 
which  the  latter  have  often  treated  Queen 
Anne  and  Jacobean  work.  Tliis  disrespect  we 
admit  did  exist,  and  was  a “grievance,” 
though  there  are  cases  in  which  we  conceive 
•that  an  architect  would  be  entirely  justified  in 
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removing  a piece  of  bad  pseudo-Classic  work, 
however  historically  enrions,  which  had  really 
spoiled  the  interior  of  a fine  Gothic  building, 
.^ohitecture,  as  we  have  once  or  twice  endea- 
voured to  remind  people  lately,  is  really,  after 
all,  art  as  well  as  history ; and  that  a building 
which  has  been  “historically”  spoiled  should 
be  restored  to  something  like  its  pristine  com- 
pleteness of  design  and  feeling  is  not  iu  every 
ease  on  act  of  vandalism.  And  though  the 
present  revival,  with  all  its  concomitant  and 
rather  contradictory  entbusiasms,  is  in  one  sense 
exactly  the  same  thing  over  again  as  the  Gothic 
revival,  it  is  a movement  with  less  to  justify  it, 
less  in  it  that  is  intellectually  and  spiritually  to 
be  respected.  It  is  not  the  revival  of  a great 
and  complete  style,  but  of  a mongrel  one ; and  it 
is  impossible  for  those  who  have  watched  its 
{WOgresB,  and  the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  it 
has  been  “ worked,”  not  to  feel  that  the  desire  to 
come  into  professional  success  in  connexion  with 
a new  cry  has  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  it, 
and  that  this  feeling  is  again  very  predominant 
in  connexion  with  the  anti-restoration  move- 
ment which  has  developed  out  of  this  last 
revival.  Tho  campaign  has  been  conducted  iu 
a spirit  of  personal  attack  aud  almost  of  slander 
against  those  who  had  already  achieved  success 
(in  many  respects  highly  merited)  in  tho  line  of 
Gothic  revival,  which  leaves  abundant  e-xcuse, 
at  least,  for  questioning  the  purity  and  un- 
selfishness of  tho  motives  of  those  who  have 
been  most  forward  in  conducting  it. 

There  was  one  other  remark  made  in  tho 
course  of  tho  meeting  of  the  Anti-Restoration 
Society,  which  could  hardly  do  othorwiso  than 
provoke  a smile  among  lookers  on.  This  was 
the  ingenuous  lamentation  of  Mr.  Percy  Wyncl- 
ham,  who,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  tho  report, 
said  that  “ peojfie  who  knew  little  of  arcbitec- 
turo  were  too  much  disposed  to  trust  thoso 
whom  they  belicvod  to  bo  well  informed ; ” tho 
inference,  of  course,  being  that  tho  public  had 
been  led  blindfold  by  the  restoring  arohibeots, 
and  believed  whatever  was  told  them.  It  is  un- 
-questionable  that  in  many  cases  people  know- 
ing nothing  of  architecture  have  adopted  and 
parroted  tho  opinions  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Scott, 
and  other  eminent  Gothic  architects,  on  questions 
of  restoration ; and  they  might  have  done  worse 
than  that,  perhaps,  some  of  us  may  think.  But 
in  what  a society  of  cultured  and  balanced  natures 
Mr.  Wyndham  must  move  if  he  never  hears  any- 
thing of  thU  kind  about  Queen  Anne  architec- 
ture, aud  the  sins  of  restorers  ! Or  ix  it  that, 
like  80  many  other  people,  he  can  only  see 
defects  and  absurdities  in  the  opposite  camp 
and  not  in  bis  own?  Certainly,  evidence  has 
not  been  wanting  to  ourselves  that  this  second- 
hand faith  and  conviction,  not  according  to 
knowledge,  is  as  rife  in  the  anti-restoration 
camp  as  in  that  of  the  ecclesiologists.  The 
absurdities  that  we  have  heard  from  aesthetic 
young  (aud  old)  women  about  the  beauty  and 
fitness  of  the  Quoen  Anno  style  aud  its 
practitioners,  coupled  with  remarks  upon  Gothic 
displaying  the  most  abject  ignorance  of  the 
very  basis,  not  merely  of  that  style  but  -of 
architecture  itself,  have  caused  us  many  a 
laugh  (iu  our  sleeve,  of  course),  not  tho  least 
when  they  have  proceeded  from  ladies  who  have 
undertaken  the  practice  of  architecture  iu  tho 
wake  of  the  new  movement,  withouteven  taking 
the  trouble  to  find  out  first  what  architecture 
is.  It  is  by  these  followers  of  a fashion  without 
understanding  it  (by  no  means  confined  to  tho 
fair  sex)  that  a great  deal  of  tho  fuss  about 
restoration  is  being  made ; and  even  though 
part  of  what  is  said  may  happen  to  bo  true, 
one  cannot  attach  any  importance  to  opinions 
formed  so  largely  on  fashion  and  pvcj  udice,  aud 
so  little  on  knowledge  and  calm  judgment. 


Clayhanger,  North  Devon.— The  interesting 
oluirch  of  this  parish  is  about  to  be  I’eetored, 
under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  liine,  of  Plymouth. 
The  manor  of  Clayhaugor  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Knights  Templars,  who  bad  a hospital  here, 
and  were  the  patrons  of  the  church.  The  earliest 
portions  of  tho  cluirch — which  is  small,  and  con- 
sists only  of  nave  and  chancel — belong  to  tho 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  nave 
is  occupied  by  the  original  massive  seats,  with 
carved  bench-ends  of  the  fifteenth  coutury. 
The  chancel-screen  was  in  1810  converted  into  a 
gallery-front,  but  is  now  to  be  restored  aud  re- 
placed in  its  proper  position.  The  roofs,  now 
decayed,  are  about  to  be  reconstructed  after  tho 
ancient  model,  in  oak  ; and  the  floors  aud  win- 
dows, also  in  a bad  state,  will  be^reatorod. 
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THE  MORAL  OF  A STRIKE. 

The  year  is  half  way  through,  and  the  termi- 
nation, or  anticipated  termination,  of  a second 
great  conflict  has  enforced  the  lesson  taught  by 
the  strike  which  was  in  full  operation  when  1878 
began.  We  wish  to  look  at  the  matter  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  We  lay  aside  for  the 
moment  any  consideration  as  to  the  moral 
character  of  a strike  ; as  to  its  effects  on  the 
relation  between  master  and  man,  or  between 
one  craft,  or  branch  of  a craft,  and  another ; 
as  to  its  bearing  on  the  productive  power  and 
on  thegeneral  welfare  of  the  nation.  We  wish  to 
put  to  the  working  men  a question  so  simple  that 
its  reply  cannot  be  shirked ; or,  at  all  events, 
that  it  must  be  pretty  plain  to  every  one  what 
shirking  it  means.  It  is  a question  on  the  reply 
to  which  very  much  of  the  future  welfare  of 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain 
will  depend. 

The  cost  of  the  masons’  strike,  the  earliest  of 
the  two  great  conflicts  to  which  wo  have 
referred,  has  been  estimated  at  about  60,0001. 
to  the  operatives,  and  at  least  an  equal  sum  to 
the  employers.  We  are  not  about  to  enter  into 
detail.  From  our  present  point  of  view,  a ques- 
tion of  5,0001.  or  10,0001.,  more  or  less,  is  compara- 
tively unimportant.  There  was  a long  and  a per- 
sistent contest, — a contest  which,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, was  kept  within  the  limits  of  legality 
on  the  part  of  the  men,  but  which  the  upshot 
showed  to  be  altogether  a mistake  on  their  part. 
Fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  worth  of  time 
has  been  thus  absolutely  lost  by  the  masons’ 
craft.  Any  amount  which  has  been  subscribed 
from  other  sources  has,  indeed,  alleviated  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  struggle,  but  has  in  no  way 
diminished  the  non-production.  Nor  is  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  masters  any  advantage  to  the 
men.  On  the  contrary,  the  need  to  recoup  such 
loss  is  more  likely  to  bo  operative  in  the  oppo- 
site direction;  and  to  prevent  or  defer  a rise  in 
wages  on  the  arrival  of  better  times  for  ns  all. 
But  what  we  chiefly  desire  to  point  out  is,  how, 
lip  to  the  very  last  week  of  the  strike,  the 
masons  were  assured  that  they  had  only  to  hold 
out,  and  that  success  was  sure.  At  the  time 
when  a very  simple  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  if 
applied  to  the  facts  which  ought  to  have  been 
known,  would  have  shown  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  the  contest,  the  strike-flag  was  flaunted  as 
gaily  as  ever,  and  the  assurances  hold  out 
to  the  starving  masons  were  undiminished  in 
confidence  to  the  very  moment  of  their  utter 
collapse. 

In  the  Lancashire  strike  there  has,  it  is  trne, 
been  a less  confident  tone  assumed  from  the 
beginning.  But  then  the  magnitude  of  tlie 
movement  has  been  enormously  greater. 
Seventy-five  thousand  pounds  per  week  is  said 
to  have  been  the  amount  of  wages  which  the 
operatives  were  advised  to  give  up ! Three 
hundred  thousand  mouths  had  to  be  fed ! A 
week’s  contest  thus  cost  more  than  sir  months  of 
a local  dispute  like  thas  of  the  London  masons  ; 
and  no  auxiliary  aid  could  bo  expected.  The 
daily  gap  was  too  large  for  the  friendly  help  of 
other  unions  or  other  classes  of  operatives. 
The  advance  towards  starvation  was  not  only 
perilously  rapid,  but  was  absolutely  unchecked. 
With  every  one  who  took  a dispassionate  view 
of  the  case  the  upshot  was  certain  from  the 
first. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  strike  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  masters.  It  would  have 
subjected  employers,  as  a class,  to  very  grave 
moral  blame  had  they  simply  closed  their  mills 
for  nine  weeks,  without  reason  assigned,  or 
alleviation  offered  to  the  workmen  ; but  if  they 
had  been  guided  only  by  those  economical  con- 
siderations which  are  relied  on  by  the  advocates 
of  strikes  as  justifying  SQch  violent  measures, 
they  would  have  done  well  so  to  do.  The  strike 
did  this  for  them.  It  saved  them  from  nine 
weeks’  work  at  a loss,  and  it  diminished  the 
stock  of  goods  in  hand  by  a sixth  part  of  a 
year’s  production.  The  aims  and  wishes  of  the 
masters,  as  far  as  those  were  independent  of 
the  well-being  of  their  people,  were  carried 
out  as  fully  by  the  strike  as  if  it  had  been  a 
lock-out.  The  men  played  the  game  of  the 
masters. 

We  intimated,  when  the  contest  first  assumed 
an  acute  form,  that  information  on  certain  points 
was  essential  to  its  wise  determination.  Since 
that  time  we  have  received  much  information, 
but  far  from  all  that  we  require.  But  what 
would  have  been  said  of  our  responsibility,  oi 
of  that  of  any  public  writer  or  pnblicman,  who, 
admittedly  only  partially  informed  of  the  facts, 


had  counselled  an  act  so  serious  as  a discon 
tinnance  of  the  daily  work  needed  to  support 
300,000  souls  ? And  this  is  the  question  whicl 
we  wish  to  put  to  the  working  classes,  craft  bj 
craft,  and  man  by  man, — What  do  they  think  ol 
the  wisdom  of  the  counsel  which  advised  them 
to  encounter  such  terrible,  such  useless,  and 
such  purposeless  suffering? 

We  say  not  a word  as  to  anything  but  want 
of  wisdom.  We  leave  aside  every  other  considera- 
tion. We  only  glance  at  the  fact  that  such  dis- 
astrous incidents  as  the  destrnction  of  mills,  or 
even  of  private  houses,  are  matters  but  too 
likely  to  occur  when  a state  of  private  war  has 
once  commenced.  But  look  at  the  utter  folly  of 
the  thing ! Look  at  the  exhanstion  of  savings,  the 
pawning  of  furniture,  tools,  clothes, — the  actual 
pangs  of  hunger, — all  incurred  at  the  advice  of 
the  advocates  of  class  disunion,  with  no  other 
upshot  than  that  of  relieving  the  masters  from 
pressure, — from  pressure  for  payment  of  non- 
remunerative  wage-outlay,  and  from  pressure 
from  unsold  stock  ! Can  any  mistake  be  more 
contemptible,  as  an  instance  of  the  result  of 
guiding  one’s  daily  conduct, — 'Conduct  on  which 
bread  depends, — by  the  advice  of  some  one  else, 
and  not  by  the  light  of  common  sense  ? 

We  are  the  last  persons  to  oppose  the  union 
of  working  men,  of  trades,  or  of  crafts.  Neither 
as  public  writers,  nor  as  private  employers  or 
advocates,  has  such  been  the  costom  with  those 
who  hold  the  principles  long  advocated  in  the 
columns  of  the  Bidlder.  All  that  we  ask  is,  that 
union,  not  disunion,  should  be  the  object  of  the 
craftsman  ; and  that  he  should  take  advice  only, 
or  chiefly,  from  those  persons  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  qualify  themselves  to  give  it.  It  is 
no  lofty  intellectual  stature, — no  great  ability, — 
no  high-sounding  name  — that  is  requisite  to 
qualify  the  workman’s  friend.  Plain  good  sense 
and  unflinching  honesty  are  pretty  nearly  all 
that  is  required.  Let  us  be  understood  in  the 
use  of  the  word  “ honesty.”  We  do  not  accuse 
any  one  of  the  want  of  it,  in  the  sense  of  being 
a pickpocket.  We  do  not  icsinnate  that  the 
secretaries  or  managers  of  nnions  or  councils 
put  their  hands  in  a surreptitious  manner  into 
the  pockets  of  their  constituents ; on  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  many  of  these  officers  are 
sadly  underpaid.  If  they  exist  at  all,  and  if  they 
are  paid  at  all,  they  should  be  so  supported  as 
to  be  able  to  give  enough  time  to  the  service  of 
their  unions  to  be  of  some  use  as  councillors. 
They  should  be  enabled  to  ascertain  facts ; to 
find  out  for  themselves,  and  thus  to  be  able  to 
bring  before  their  brother  craftsmen,  those  facts 
on  which  the  upshot  of  any  question  must 
actually  hinge.  To  give  counsel  in  the  absence 
of  such  knowledge  is  to  evince  that  want  of  intel- 
lectual honesty  to  which  we  refer.  We  all  have 
our  prejudices.  Some  of  us  have  pretty  strong 
ones.  And  we  should  be  likely  to  resent  any 
crusade  against  our  prejudices,  even  on  the  part 
of  those  who  might  imagine  that  they  were 
better  instructed  on  the  subject  than  ourselves. 
But  it  is  one  thing  for  a man  to  hug  his  own 
prejudice,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  its  wrong, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  dare  to  give  counsel 
to  others  on  such  a basis.  This  is  the  point  on 
which  there  is  so  sad  a lack  of  honesty  amongst 
us.  How  often  is  it  the  case  that  energy,  per- 
sistency,  aggressiveness  of  missionary  spirit,  is 
in  exact  proportion  to  density  of  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  volunteer  teacher  ? As  a rale, 
we  fear  that  this  is  the  case.  The  perfectly- 
informed  man  is  usually  calm.  He  may,  if  he 
is  a testy  person,  be  provoked  at  the  little  heed 
that  is  given  to  his  counsel.  He  may  be  pushed 
off  his  balance  by  finding  that  a man  whom  he 
knows  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  facts  which  he 
has  himself  collected  by  long  and  patient  study, 
but  who  has  a loud  voice  aud  a front  of  brass, 
will  obtain  attention  and  credence,  by  appealing 
to  the  passions  of  the  audience,  while  the  man 
whose  care  is  to  ascertain  and  to  promulgate 
nothing  but  truth  is  neglected  or  ridiculed. 
But  it  is  true  that  honesty  of  tliis  kind  is 
very  rare,  and  also  that  it  is  very  little  appre- 
ciated. 

But  the  food  of  300,000  mouths  is  too  serious 
and  too  practical  a matter  to  be  risked  for  the 
sake  of  defending  an  untenable  position,  urged 
by  ignorant  men.  Here  it  is  no  question  of 
opinion,  no  matter  of  give  and  take,  no  drawn! 
battle.  In  pursuance  of  certain  definite  rules  of 
conduct,  which  we,  and  most  impartial  judges, 
hold  to  be  mistaken  rules,  certain  counsel  was 
given  to  the  operatives  of  Lancashire,  nine  or 
ten  weeks  ago.  The  upshot  has  shown,  not 
only  that  the  advice  was  mistaken,  but  that  it 
was  so  thoronghly  mistaken  and  ignorant  that 


the  following  of  it  has  not  only  caused  much 
misery,  but  has  had  the  very  opposite  effect  to 
that  which  was  intended.  If  it  was  intended 
to  curse  the  paymaster,  it  has  blessed  him  alto- 
gether,— omitting,  of  course,  the  lamentable 
incidents  of  which  the  projectors  and  advisers  of 
the  strike  would  hesitate  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility. Will  not  this  painful  and  terrible  lesson 
have  some  effect?  Will  it  not  open  the  eyes  of 
the  working-classes  to  the  utter  folly, — however 
well  meant, — of  the  advice  which  tells  them 
that  there  is  a conflict  between  the  interests  of 
capital  and  of  labour,  and  that  the  welfare  of 
the  operative  is  something  not  only  differenfc- 
from,  but  opposed  to,  that  of  his  employer  ? 

We  earnestly  plead  that  this  counsel  may  bo 
not  hastily  rejected.  It  deserves  careful  cori'- 
sideration  by  two  classes  of  men, — the  leaders 
and  the  led.  To  the  first  wo  would  say, 
Have  you  considered  the  very  serious  responsi- 
bility which  you  take  upon  yourselves  by  coining 
forward  as  the  guides  of  your  fellow  workmen  ? 
Allowing  your  motives  to  be  ituexceptionable, 
or  as  much  so  as  is  possible  m the  curiously 
woven  tangle  of  public  and  private  interests, 
have  you  taken  the  means  to  make  yonrselves 
competent  judges  in  a matter  involving  such 
calamitous  results  if  you  happen  to  bo  in  tho 
wrong  ? To  improve  the  position  of  the  working 
man  is  a noble  aim.  It  is  not  an  aim  peculiar 
to  the  workman.  Outside  of  any  craft  or  union 
there  exist  as  trne  friends  to  labour  and  to  the 
labourer  as  can  live  under  any  union  rules. 
They  tell  you  that  you  take  the  wrong  way  to 
effect  your  common  object.  Nor  is  it  a matter 
of  their  opinion  alone.  Fact  comes  in  to  back 
them.  On  the  two  last  occasions  on  which  you 
have  had  the  courage  of  your  opinions, — aud 
that  at  the  cost  of  others  as  well  as  of  yourselves, 
— the  event  has  proved  that  yon  were  wrong. 
The  suffering  incurred  by  your  counsel  has 
fallen  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  working 
classes ; and  their  social  position,  as  far  as 
affected  by  it,  is  worsened  instead  of  bettered. 
It  is  certain  that  you  were  not  in  possession  of 
facts  adequate  to  base  the  policy  of  a strike 
upon.  Yet  you  advised  it.  Can  you  not  see 
that  you  were  wrong  ? If  so,  bo  men, — say  so 
at  once.  Secure  the  respect  of  yonr  victorious 
opponents  as  well  as  of  your  misled  and  beaten 
followers  ; and  assure  ns  all  that  you  will  never 
again  counsel  a battle  without  having  better 
counted  the  cost. 

To  the  mass  of  those  who  follow,  rather  tl>an 
lead,  wo  have  very  similar  advice  to  give. 
Remember,  industrious  brothers,  that  those’ of 
your  friends  who  are  not  within  your  ranks  have 
an  admiration  for  your  courage,  patience,  and 
perseverance  far  greater  than  you  imagine,  or 
even  than  you  may  yourselves  possess.  What 
they  deplore  is,  to  see  such  noble  moral  qualities 
not  better  illuminated  by  the  sage  counsel  of 
sound  common  sense.  We  do  not  come  forward 
to  urge  upon  you  that  under  no  considerations 
should  you  use  the  power  which  is  in  your  hands 
for  the  improvement  of  your  social  position  in  any 
manner  that  is  at  once  real  aud  effective.  But 
we  are  anxious  that  yon  should  not,  by  violent 
attempts  at  sach  improvement,  actually  do 
yourselves  harm.  That  this  is  what  you  have 
been  doing,  for  six  months  in  London,  for  nine 
weeks  in  Lancashire,  there  is  no  possible  doubt. 
What  evil  you  have  suffered  you  best  know, — 
and  you  know,  not  only  that  you  have  suffered 
it  without  compensation  or  advantageous  result 
to  yourselves,  or  to  your  families,  but  that  you 
have  suffered  it  because  yon  have  taken  bad 
advice.  If  you,  all  or  any  of  yon,  had  known 
ten  weeks  ago  what  was  the  state  of  the  market, 
— what  was  the  demand,  what  the  supply,  what 
the  weekly  production  and  consumption,  and  at 
what  prices  and  in  what  quantities  Europe, 
America,  and  India  are  competitive  as  producers, 
you  would  not  have  ceased  work,  willingly,  for 
a day.  If  half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread, 
certainly  nine-tenths  of  a loaf  are  better  than 
none  at  all.  Working  brethren,  do  not  do  it 
again. 

And  BO  we  come  back  to  the  question 
wo  desire  to  put  to  the  whole  industry  of 
England.  Is  it  not  wise  to  ascertain  those  facts 
on  which,  experience  has  shown,  the  rate  of 
wages  depends,  with  that  certitude  which  is 
possible  to  those  who  are  resolved  to  obtain  it, 
rather  than  to  fight  first  aud  to  find  them  out  by 
bitter  experience  ? If  the  working  men  would 
take  our  advice,  a strike  would  become  indeed  an 
irresistible  weapon.  For  it  would  never  be  taken 
np  by  any  except  by  those  who,  as  sensible, 
prudent,  well-informed  men,  were  reasonably 
certain  of  success. 
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M.  CHARLES  BLANC  ON  THE  AVENUE 
OF  NATIONS. 

PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Monsieur  Charles  Blanc,  who  foi’  so  long 
was  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  dtiring  M.  Thier.s’s 
Presidency  of  the  French  Republic,  is  a critic 
whose  voice  exercises  a wide-spread  inflaenre, 
and  whose  opinions  have  the  advantage  of  being 
based  on  intelligible  tneories.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate, therefore,  to  take  into  account  M.  Charles 
Blanc's  most  recent  criticism,  particularly  as  it 
applies  to  one  of  the  illustrations  we  published 
in  our  issue  of  June  22.  The  Avenue  of  Nations 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  forms  the  subject-matter 
of  this  illustration,  and  of  M.  Blanc’s  last  essay. 
Unfortunately,  in  rendering  some  account  of 
this  production,  which  has  just  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Temps,  we  shall  find,  as  a nation, 
but  scant  material  for  self-congratulation  j but 
quite  as  much  as  we  anticipated  wlien  we  saw 
what  the  gentlemen  who  took  upon  themselves 
to  represent  English  architecture  in  the  Avenue 
• of  Nations  had  thought  fit  to  erect.  M.  Blanc 
opines  that  England  has  taken  little  or  no  pains 
to  produce  anything  original,  although  we  note 
that  the  cause  to  which  this  unfavourable  result 
is  attributed  does  not  detract  from  our  national 
merits.  The  English  people,  we  are  told,  have 
no  originality  in  their  school  of  architecture, 
because  England  is  essentially  the  refuge  of  in- 
dividualism, and  the  country  where  the  sentiment 
of  home  is  the  most  deeply  engraved.  Monu- 
ments which  are  built  to  express  general  ideas 
cannot  exist  in  countries  where  no  general  idea  is 
entertained,  whei’e  public  opinion  and  taste  run 
in  a thousand  different  channels.  Nor  is  it  cus- 
tomary for  us  to  express  a common  sentiment 
by  the  erection  of  a public  monument.  M. 
Blanc  recognises,  however,  that  there  are  some 
very  fine  monuments  in  England,  but  these,  he 
maintains,  are  models  of  the  edifices  of  other 
nations,  they  are  due  to  the  inspiration  of  foreign 
architects, — a fact  which  even  English  archmolo- 
gists  themselves  have  from  the  time  of  Thomas 
Hope  acknowledged.  In  the  sixth  century  Eogland 
received  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  the 
Roman  style  of  architecture,  which  was  soou 
modified  by  the  advent  of  the  Saxon.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  Normans  imported  the 
taste  they  had  displayed  in  building  the  church 
of  the  Mont  St.  Michel  and  many  other  marvels 
of  a similar  description.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  a magnificent  ex- 
prossion  of  a period  of  transition  which  gives  rise 
to  the  ogival  style,  a style  borrowed  from  French 
artists  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  only  inno- 
vation in  the  art  of  building,  which  according  to 
Charles  Blanc,  is  thoroughly  English,  is  that 
known  as  the  Tudor  stylo  ; and  even  this  school 
is  qualified  as  one  of  decadence.  But  if  England 
has  not  built  public  monuments  remarkable  for 
their  originality,  the  country  is  dotted  with 
private  dwellings  that  might  well  serve  as 
models. 

Under  these  circumstances,  M.  Charles  Blanc 
is  not  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable  in  the  English  specimen  of  architecture 
exhibited  in  the  Avenue  of  Nations.  We  have 
a structui’o  of  a mongrel  Gothic  ; that  is  to  say, 
n bnilding  in  which  the  Tudor  and  Renaissance 
styles  are  mingled.  These  are  cut  up  by  lines, 
and  different  materials,  and  alternating  colours, 
and  again  split  into  fractions  by  applications, 
on  a diminutive  scale,  of  enamel  and  porcelain ; 
little  columns  are  divided  by  rings,  sculpture 
is  affixed  haphazard,  ceramic  specimens  are 
squeezed  back  into  corners,  and  there  are 
recesses  under  ogival  arches,  with  guillq^tine 
windows  to  complete  this  unsavoury  medley. 
Such  is  M.  Charles  Blanc’s  uncomplimentary 
opinion  of  the  English  facade.  He  is  better 
pleased  with  the  wooden  structure  bearing 
Mr.  Collinson’s  name,  whom  he  compliments  on 
his  good  taste  for  not  seeking  to  imitate  stone 
with  wood,  for  his  skilful  grouping  of  the 
different  styles  of  wood  and  of  shading  calcu- 
lated to  enhance  the  charm  of  sculpture. 

If  the  English  are  not  rich  in  inventive  facuHy, 
how  much  poorer  must  be  the  Americans,  and, 
in  fact,  all  Federative  States,  where  individualism 
flourished  in  the  midst  of  huge  agglomerations. 
The  specimen  of  American  architecture  does  not 
reveal  even  the  smallest  trace  of  artistic  con- 
CJeption;  it  is  suited,  at  best,  for  some  drinking- 
bar  of  Philadelphia  or  Chicago. 

The  Swedish  and  Norwegian  structures  are  far 
more  interesting;  they  are,  at  least,  expressive 
history,  and  the  romantic  history,  of 
civilisation  Cnntending  against  barbarism.  At 
first  these  structures  were  of  but  one  floor,  pro- 1 


tected  by  small  windows,  protected  by  spires, 
and  with  doors  which,  though  raised  from  the 
ground,  were  low,  so  that  none  could  enter  with- 
out stooping.  Nevertheless,  these  houses  were 
still  accessible.  The  roofs  were  so  low  that  the 
brigJinds  set  them  on  fire,  or  clambered  up  them 
and  discharged  their  arms  down  the  chimneys. 
Hence  it  was  judged  advisablo  to  raise  a second 
story  at  cither  extremity  of  the  building,  so 
that  the  iuhabitauts  might  defend  themselves 
under  cover  against  the  thieves  who  had  scaled 
the  lower  roof.  Finally  a gallery  was  built 
round  the  second  floor,  and  hence  the  Scandi- 
navian wooden  house  and  domestic  fortress  of 
which  we  have  so  fine  an  example  in  the  Avenue 
of  Nations.  This  structm-oia  truly  expressive  of 
the  history  of  a people  struggling  in  a wild 
country. 

Italy,  whence  so  much  might  bo  expected, 
seems  to  liave  failed  to  produce  a favourable 
impression.  Porticos  and  arches  in  painful 
profusion  support  nothing,  and  recall  in  some 
sense  the  features  that  have  been  so  severely  cri- 
ticised  in  the  new  Paris  Opoia-house.  The  Italian 
frontispiece  is  poorly  ornamented  and  cut  up  by 
mosaics. 

The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
achieved  an  undisputed  triumph.  The  artists 
of  Yeddo  have  brought  from  their  isle  every 
piece  of  wood  used  iu  the  structure ; and  these 
are  expressive  of  primitive  simplicity  combined 
with  refiued  taste.  The  pillars  are  covered  with 
bronze,  where,  touching  tlie  earth,  they  are 
most  likely  to  rot.  The  cross-beams  are  slightly 
upturned  at  the  extremities,  but  this  is  done  so 
delicately  and  so  slightly  that  the  Japanese 
clearly  understand  the  absurdity  of  curling  up- 
wards what  is  meant  to  bo  strong  and  to  resist 
weight.  Placed  between  the  Italian  and  the 
Chinese  fa<;adeR,  the  Japanese  demonstrate  by 
contrast  what  is  odd  and  inexplicable  in  the  first, 

, and  the  insignificance  of  the  latter.  The  Chinese 
have  applied  a design  suitable  for  a pavement 
to  the  decoration  of  their  walls. 

Spain  comes  next,  and  here  it  is  frankly 
acknowledged  that  the  country  2^ossesaes  no 
style  of  its  own,  and  must  be  content  with  that 
borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  and  of  which  the 
Alhambra  is  a tolerable  specimen.  By  attri- 
buting to  herself  the  ai’chiteoturo  of  the  Moors, 
Spain  presents  an  elegant  specimen  of  that 
school. 

Austria-Hungary  gives  expression  to  the  Ger- 
manised Renaissance  style  of  ornamentation, 
which  is  tolerably  graphic  and  typical ; while 
the  Russian  house  brings  us  from  a civilisation 
which  has  already  become  too  old,  and  intro- 
duces a form  of  barbarism  which  is  full  of  pro- 
mise and  strength,  and  thoroughly  characteristic. 
There  is  an  ostentatious  display  of  Bussia’s 
wealth  iu  timbers,  aud  a barbaric  and  indiscreet 
show  of  vivid  ornamentation. 

The  Swiss  facade  is  another  manifestation  of 
M.  Blanc’s  theoiy  that  peoples  among  whom 
individualism  is  supreme  havo  no  national  style. 

A simple  Swiss  cottage  would  havo  been  far 
better  than  the  indescribable  structure  be- 
fore us. 

Belgium  wished  to  distinguish  herself,  .and 
has  succeeded.  At  the  same  time,  its  originality 
is  chiefly  duo  to  the  richness  of  the  materials 
employed.  The  mixed  grey  marbles  of  the 
Hainault,  the  black  marbles  of  Namur,  the  red 
marble  and  the  small  granite  of  Flanders  have 
all  been  skilfully  employed  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  The  Belgian  structure  is  remarkable  for 
its  solidity,  aud  the  sensible  employment  of  the 
materials  with  which  it  is  built,  but  it  bears,  on 
the  other  hand,  tho  stamp  of  the  faults  of  the 
Renaissance.  On  all  sides  wo  aro  troubled  by 
the  contemplation  of  tormented  profiles  and 
irrational  embossment.  The  surfaces  are  dis- 
turbed, divided,  and  covered  with  designs  of  the 
Tuscan  style.  Balconies,  galleries,  balustrades 
multiply  one  over  another,  and  even  the  roof 
is  interrupted  in  its  course  so  that  a statue 
may  bo  thrust  into  view.  These  are  some  of 
tho  characteristics  of  the  Renaissance  which  in 
travelliocr  from  Italy  to  Flanders  seems  to-day 
to  be  held  in  particular  favour  in  Belgium.  It 
recalls  Rubens’s  house  in  Antwerp,  the  Jesuits’ 
house  in  the  same  town,  and  many  other  struc- 
tures erected  by  the  Jesuits  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany. 

Denmark  also  conforms  to  the  style  of  the 
German  Renaissance  j aud  Greece,  which  at  one 
time  gave  so  many  models  to  the  world,  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  offer  but  a wretched 
little  lodge  resting  on  enormous  Roman  modillicns. 
The  Persians,  Tunisians,  Siamese,  are  only  re- 
presented by  diminutive  structures  which  would 


not  suffice  to  contain  the  jiorter  who  minds  tho 
gate  at  an  Oriental  palace. 

M.  Charles  Blanc  pauses,  however,  before 
what  he  considers  to  bo  the  imitation  of  the 
entrance  to  the  church  of  Coimbra,  which  was 
in  the  foreground  of  our  illustration,  and  which 
represents  the  Portuguese  sharo  in  the  Avenue 
of  Nations.  In  this  structure  he  finds  a medley 
of  Gothic  statuettes,  with  au  ogival  arch  and 
some  Arabian  details.  It  is  a gross  mixture  of 
the  Roman  with  the  Tudor  styles,  of  the  Gothic 
school  with  the  Moorish  importation,  of  tho  South 
with  the  West. 

Fortunately,  and  in  conclusion,  Holland  offers 
some  consolation  for  all  these  disappointments. 
Here,  at  least,  sober  use  has  been  made  of  tho 
modest  brick.  The  Dutch  havo  shown  taste  and 
refinement  where  the  Belgians  would  have  been 
guilty  of  exaggeration.  By  using  ornamentation 
with  moderation,  by  avoiding  an  extravagant 
display  of  the  various  materials  employed,  and 
by  raising  an  elegant  tower,  the  Dutch  have 
proved  once  more  that  though  architecture 
should  be  based  on  sentiment  and  reason, — the 
latter  should  be  the  predominating  consideration. 

All  these  criticisms  bring  M.  Blanc  to  tho 
reiteration  of  his  theory,  that  monnmeuta!  archi- 
tecture is  never  initiated  by  a country  where 
individualism  reigns,  and  w’here  the  people  aro 
divided  in  their  religious  beliefs.  Egypt,  India, 
or  Greece  when  united  iu  her  heroic  struggle 
against  tho  Persians,  Etruria,  antique  Rome,  the 
lands  of  Islam,  Prance  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are 
the  countries  where  the  marvels  of  high  archi- 
tecture were  created ; and  these  triumphs  of 
monumental  building  can  only  produce  them- 
selves where  general  ideas  or  principles  dominate 
over  individual  aspirations,  where  there  is  a 
community  of  grand  sentiments,  and  a union  of 
public  thought. 


SLATE  QUARRIES.* 

There  is  no  production  of  nature  in  which  it 
might  bo  thought  that  the  wants  of  man  aro 
more  distinctly  anticipated,  or  even  indicated, 
than  is  tho  case  with  slate.  Tho  material  pre- 
sents, indeed,  a considerable  degree  of  stubborn 
resistance  to  any  attempt  materially  to  modify 
its  shape.  Its  durability  is  as  great  as  is  its 
stubbornness.  No  attempt  to  submit  it  to  tbc 
changes  of  form  assumed  by  metals,  or  even  to 
the  more  mechanical  action  of  the  chi.-^el,  as  iu 
the  case  of  marble  or  fine  stone,  will  succeed. 
But  in  this  very  stubbornness,  durability,  aud 
persistence  of  form  lies  the  key  to  the  part 
destined  for  the  slate  in  the  works  of  man.  It 
forms  a natural  roofing  material.  Not  that  it 
is  confined  to  that  purpose.  When  large  thick 
slabs  of  slate  aro  easily  extracted,  we  have  au 
excellent  material  for  pavement,  for  walling,  oi' 
for  furniture  requiring  great  strength  and  regu- 
larity of  surface,  such  as  a billiard-table.  But 
as  a material  for  roofing  the  slate  is  so  admirably 
adapted,  aud  requires  so  nttle  labour  in  prepara- 
tion, as  compared  with  any  other  substance, 
that  the  only  wondor  is  that  its  application,  as 
a general  rule,  should  have  been  of  such  com- 
jjaratively  recent  origin.  The  Cilgwyn  slate 
quarry,  iudeed,  at  Nautlle,  was  worked  in  tho 
twelfth  century.  Very  old  workings,  to  which 
no  date  is  at  jiresent  assigned,  exist  at  Bryn- 
hafodywern,  at  Llanberis,  aud  iu  one  or  two 
otlior  spots.  But  with  these  exceptions  the  date 
1750  is  the  earliest  given  for  the  continuous 
working  of  any  slate  quarry  iu  North  Wales. 
And  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  are 
the  first  that  bear  witness  to  any  sorioua 
development  of  this  natural  resource  ; while 
many  quarries  have  been  opened  within  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

In  the  year  17G5  tho  site  now  covered  by  the 
Penrbyn  Quarries  was  let  in  small  takes  to 
eighty  men,  who  each  paid  a rental  of  11.  per 
year.  In  17S0  tho  produce  of  theso  quarries 
was  1,000  tons  per  annum.  In  1800  the  exports 
had  risen  to  20,000  tons.  In  1872  tho  sale  of 
roofing  slates  alone  from  the  Penrhyn  quarries 
amounted  to  85,500  tons,  yielding  a net  profit  to 
tho  projirietor  of  consider.ibly  more  than  11.  per 
ton.  Tho  total  production  of  slates  in  tho 
British  Isles  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Davies  at 
750,000  tons,  of  which  600,000  tons  come  from 
North  Wales.  The  profit  derived  from  the  whole 
production  may  be  taken  at  a million  sterling ; 
while  the  labour,  directly  or  indirectly  supported 
by  the  industry,  must  cost  at  least  twice  that 
amount. 
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On  an  average  of  three  slate  “ bargains  ” in 
the  Festiniog  district  the  average  weight  of 
1,200 slates  (the  slate  “thousand”)  of  20  in.  by 
10  in.,  is  2 tons  4 cwt.  If  we  suppose  the  slates 
to  he  double,  allowing  for  lap,  the  thousand  will 
cover  8'33  squares  of  roofing,  which  allows 
5'3  cwt.  to  the  square.  According  to  an  Ameri- 
can price-list,  quoted  on  p.  177,  1,200  slates  of 
this  size  weigh  1 ton  17  cwt.  3 qr.,  and  will  cover 
72  square  yards  of  roof.  This  gives  5'8  cwt.  to 
the  square.  Both  number  and  weight  of  slates 
vary  according  to  size,  from  the  princess,  or 
“ first  quality,”  which  measure  24in.  by  14  in., 
to  the  smaller  “ doubles,”  of  13  in.  by  10  in. 
The  cost  in  quarry  per  ton  on  the  average  given 
above  was  11.  Ss.  7d.  The  average  value  was 
32.  15b.  9d.  per  ton,  leaving  a gross  profit  in 
quarry  of  22.  123.  2d.  per  ton  ; which  manage- 
ment, carriage,  interest  of  money,  and  other 
expenses  may  reduce  by  some  23s.  to  26s.  per 
ton.  The  extraordinarily  remunerative  character 
of  the  property,  when  in  work  and  honestly 
managed,  needs  no  comment. 

The  prices  at  which  slates  are  to  be  sold  are 
fixed  annually  by  the  great  quarry-owners,  aud 
followed  pretty  closely  by  all  the  rest.  The 
prices  for  last  year  ranged,  for  the  first 
extra  quality  of  slate,  from  162.  15s.  per  1,200 
of  26  in.  by  15  in.  slates,  weighing  4 tons,  to 
12.  2s.  6d.  per  1,300  of  10  in.  by  6 in.,  weighing 
10  cwt. 

“ A noticeable  feature  of  slate-quarry  enter- 
prise in  North  "Wales,”  remarks  Mr.  Ilavies,” 

“ is  the  number  of  private  owners  of  quarries. 
The  trade  has  been  built  up  and  made  what  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  by  men  of  high  standing, 
of  intelligence  and  capacity  for  business,  and  of 
indomitable  energy  also,  who  have  not  been 
above  superintending  their  own  quarries,  having 
first  mastered  the  details.”  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  steady  and  satisfactory  state  of  this 
great  industry,  and  the  violent  and  ruinous  fluc- 
tuations which  the  practice  of  uuchecked  com- 
petitions has  introduced  into  the  iron  trade,  is 
very  striking.  The  large  profits  of  the  quarries 
are  such  as  to  show  that  if  the  trade  was 
thrown  open  the  price  of  elates  Tnight  be  reduced 
by  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  But  the  question  is, 
who  would  benefit  by  the  change?  Not,  we 
apprehend,  the  householder.  A steady  and  re- 
munerative industry  would  bo  rendered  as 
shifting  aud  uncertain  as  is  the  case  in  all  those 
brni)cbes  of  business  in  which  competition  has 
displaced  co-operation.  Wales  would,  it  is  very 
probable,  be  ruined  by  an  unchecked  competition 
in  the  elate  trade,  and  it  is  ditficult  to  say  who 
would  be  really  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  Davies’s  treatise  is  an  unusually  good 
example  of  a thorough  and  workman-like  mono- 
graph. The  illustrations,  indeed,  are  very 
rough,  but  they  serve  the  purpose  of  the  writer  j 
although  we  note  that  in  the  outline  map  we 
find  no  indication  of  the  locality  of  Wenlock, 
from  which  little  Shropshire  town  the  uppermost 
group  of  the  North  Wales  slates  is  named.  The 
book  opens  with  a general  view  of  tho  geological 
elements  of  the  subject,  gives  the  mineral  com- 
position of  tho  slate  rocks,  and  indicates  tlieii’ 
distribution  in  the  Pi’incipahty.  It  describes 
the  characteristic  phenomenon  of  cleavage,  and 
enters  into  particulars  as  to  tho  Carnarvonshire, 
Merionethshire,  and  Llandeilo  strata.  So  great 
is  the  familiarity  of  tho  writer  with  the  localities, 
however,  that  ho  is  rather  too  apt  to  indicate 
them  only  by  their  unpronounceable  Welsh 
names,  without  either  marking  them  on  the  map, 
or  referring  them  to  the  counties  in  which  they 
lie.  A brief  account  is  given  of  slates  raised  in 
other  than  the  Welsh  districts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  in  foreign  countries.  The 
book  then  proceeds  to  sketch  the  early  history 
of  a slate  quarry,  and  to  describe  the  manner 
and  cost  of  its  development.  The  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  work  ii  illustrated  by  actual 
practice,  and  is  unusually  thorough  and  lucid. 
There  is,  indeed,  only  one  addition  that  we 
would  desire  to  the  full  information  supplied  as 
to  the  working  of  a slate  “ bargain  ” ; and  that  is 
the  adoption  of  the  mode,  which  is  now  usual  in 
the  engineering  publications  of  France  and  of 
Italy,  of  stating  the  number  of  days’  work 
actually  given  in  the  year  to  any  particular 
branch  of  work.  We  find  (on  p.  143)  that  the 
average  wages  per  day  on  three  slate  bargains 
in  quarry  in  the  Nantlle  district,  were  8s.  7d., 
8s.  9d.,  and  4s.  4d.  respectively.  Some  explana- 
tion is  necessary  of  so  great  a difference  of, 
price  in  so  close  a connexion.  Payment  by 
poundage  is  the  usual  method  employed ; but 
what  the  statistical  student  requires  to  know  is 
the  result  of  this  payment  reckoned  per  hour, 
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and  the  average  number  of  hours  given  to  his 
work  by  the  quarry-man. 

We  dwell  upon  this  important  deside- 
ratum, not  on  account  of  tho  slate  industry 
iilone,  but  because  of  its  general  bearing  on  the 
question  of  labour  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr. 
Davies’s  book  is  so  thorough  that  it  requires 
but  little  more  to  make  it  exhaustive  ; and  such 
a work  is  desirable,  not  only  for  its  own  sake, 
but  as  a model.  For  it  is  by  the  publication  of 
competent  treatises  of  this  nature,  with  refer- 
ence  to  various  special  industries,  that  the 
influence  of  those  who  stir  up  war  between 
labour  and  capital  may  bo  best  counteracted. 
If  we  bad  in  our  hands,  for  example,  at  the 
present  moment,  such  a work  on  cotton-spinning 
as  is  this  treatise  on  slate,  with  the  further 
information  we  suggest,  and  that  not  taken  from 
Lancashire  alone,  but  from  the  cotton-mills  of 
the  United  States  also,  the  question  now  pro- 
ducing so  [much  mischief  in  our  own  country 
would  be  advanced  far  towards  solution.  It 
would,  at  all  events,  then  be  possible  for  a writer 
. in  pages  like  our  own  to  indicate  with  unerring 
certitude  the  point  where  the  truth  lies  between 
the  contending  parties. 

As  to  the  slate  trade  itself,  Mr.  Davies  is 
nob  apprehensive  of  the  results  of  foreign  com- 
petition. Not  very  long  ago,  |,ho  tells  us,  150 
picked  men  were  taken  from  the  Bethesda  dis- 
trict to  work  in  some  slato  quarries  in  America, 
which  are  not  more  distinctly  indicated  than 
by  that  somewhat  large  geographical  term. 
Ho  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  even  if  labour 
were  abundant  in  those  districts  of  the  American 
Continent  in  which  slate  is  found,  “ the  slates 
of  that  country  so  far  would  not  compete  with 
the  Welsh  slato  for  lightness,  combined  with 
strength.  Our  exports  to  America  are  as  large 
as  ever,  and  many  of  tho  men  are  returning  t-o 
the  Old  Country.”  It  is,  however,  instructive 
to  compare  the  weights  and  prices  of  the  best 
blue  slates,  shipped  at  Port  Madoc,  Carnarvon- 
shire (p.  150),  with  those  of  American  slates 
delivered  free  on  railway  trucks  at  Liverpool 
(p.  178).  Taking  the  largest  ordinary  size, 
24  in.  by  14  in.,  tho  Welsh  slates  weigh  3 tons 
10  cwt.,  and  cost  152.  5s.  per  thousand  of  1,200. 
The  American  slates  weigh  3 tone  5 cwt.  2 qrs., 
and  cost  182.  lOs.  Making  allowance  for  freight 
from  Port  Madoc,  the  Welsh  slato  is  consider- 
ably the  cheapest.  Thus  far,  however,  we  are 
informed,  the  slates  sent  over  have  been  heavy, 
somewhat  irregular,  and  rather  pyritous.  All  the 
while  Welsh  slates  are  being  sent  to  America. 

For  further  details  we  refer  those  interested 
to  the  work  itself  5 which  Mr.  Davies  has  com- 
pleted with  such  industry  and  skill,  that  wo  are 
glad  to  see  tho  announcement  of  a treatise  on 
“ Metalliferous  Mines  and  Mining  ” as  in  pre- 
paration by  the  same  author.  Tho  hope  ex- 
pressed  in  the  preface,  “ That  tho  book  may  be 
of  value  and  use  to  all  those  who  are  interested, 
either  scientifically,  commercially,  or  profes- 
sionally, in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,”  is 
fully  realised.  It  is  also  very  interesting  to 
learn  that  a Welsh  translation  of  the  hook  is 
about  to  appear,  for  the  benefit,  chiefly,  of  the 
slate  quarrymen,  who  are  a reading  and  intelli- 
gent class  of  men. 


OLD  ENGLISH  PLATE. 

How  many  persons  who  purchase  plate,  old  or 
new,  can  tell  whether,  if  professedly  old,  it  is 
really  of  the  age  it  professes  to  be,  or  whether, 
if  new,  it  is  of  standard  pui-iby  and  of  its  pro- 
fessed market  value  ? Mr.  Cripps’s  book  on  the 
subject*  gives  infoi’mation  which  may  enable 
auy  one,  with  due  attention  aud  pains,  to  qualify 
himself  for  acting  with  effect  on  tho  recom- 
mendation of  the  proverb,  caveat  ewptor.  The 
whole  of  the  marks  used  by  tho  Goldsmiths' 
Company  at  various  times  for  placing  their  i»a- 
■primatwr  on  a piece  of  plate  are  here  tabulated 
and  arranged  in  a manner  easy  for  referouce. 
These  marks  are  threefold, — the  maker’s  mark, 
the  assayer’s  mark,  aud  tho  royal  mark,  placed 
on  the  article  (whatever  it  might  be)  in  the 
order  above  named : the  maker  having  been 
compelled  by  law  (passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  "VII.)  to  affix  his  own  mark  to  whatever 
object  he  made,  before  it  was  sent  out  of  his 
hands;  the  second  mark  was  fixed  after  the 

• Old  English  Plate,  Ecclesiastical,  Decorative,  and 
Domestic;  its  Makers  and  Marks;  with  improved  Tables 
of  the  Date  Letters  used  in  England,  Scotlana,  and  Ireland. 
Founded  upon  the  Papers  and  Tables  of  Octavius  8. 
Morgan,  E.K.S,,  E.S.A.  By  Wilfred  Joseph  Cripps,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  With  Illustrations.  John  Murray. 
1878. 


metal  had  passed  through  a satisfactory  assay, 
and  cbnsisted  of  a date-mark,  usually  a letter 
of  the  alphabet  which  stood  for  the  date  of  a 
certain  year  or  a certain  decade  ; and  the  king’s 
mark  being  orginally,  as  ordained  iu  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  a leopard’s  head 
crowned,  which  mark  of  the  leopard’s  head  has 
continued  to  be  the  principal  royal  mai-k  at 
Goldsmiths’  Hall  to  the  present  day,  only  that 
for  the  last  half-century  or  so  the  crown  has 
been  discarded,  and  the  mark  confined  to  silver, 
gold  having  its  separate  mark,  a crowm  aud  the 
carat  number  (18  or  22),  from  38  Geo.  Hi.  It 
is  somewhat  singular,  as  the  author  observes, 
that  it  should  not  have  been  till  so  late  in  tho 
day  that  a separate  marking  was  adopted  for 
gold.  Mr.  Cripps  gives  the  following  brief 
summary  of  the  dates  from  which  tho  various 
classes  of  marks  originated: — 

“ 1.  The  leopard’s  head,  from  1300. 

2.  The  maker’s  mark,  from  1360. 

3.  The  annual  letter,  from  1438. 

4.  The  lion  passant,  from  1515. 

5.  The  lion’s  head  erased,  and  figure  of 
Britannia,  from  1697. 

6.  The  Sovereign’s  head,  from  1784.” 

No.  5 was  used  during  a period  (1697 — 1720) 
during  which  the  leopard’s  head  crowned  and  Hon 
passant  were  discontinued.  The  leopard’s  head, 
it  should  be  observed,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
lion  iu  the  royal  arms  of  England,  which  was 
originally  called  leopard,  or  “leopart,”  and  liou, 
indiscriminately;  the  “leopart”  in  old  French 
heraldry  being,  in  fact,  the  same  as  the  “ liou 
passant  guardant,”  so  that  the  latter  mark,  used 
for  a considerable  period  along  with  or  alter- 
nately with  the  former,  is  only  really  a substi- 
tution of  “ the  whole  animal  ” for  the  head.  It 
is  worth  while  to  take  note  of  Mr.  Cripps’s  com- 
plaint that  “ the  appearance  of  the  stamp  has 
from  time  to  time  been  altered,  and  always  for 
the  worse.”  In  1729  the  lion  was  deprived  of 
his  beard  and  mane,  and  in  1823  of  his  crowu, 
and  hie  face  reduced  to  tho  semblance  of  a cat. 
It  is  curious  what  trouble  we  take  iu  luodem 
times  to  destroy  whatever  is  picturesque  in  our 
every-day  articles,  even  in  such  small  matters 
as  this. 

Tho  reason  tho  year  of  assay  was  indicated 
by  a letter  which  had  to  be  interpreted,  aud 
not  by  the  date  plainly  given,  we  suppose  must 
be  traced  to  that  love  of  a “mystery”  of  the 
craft  which  is  so  common  a feature  in  all  trades, 
and  more  especially  to  be  expected  iu  a trade 
which,  like  that  of  the  goldsmith,  has  always 
been  necessarily  restricted  to  a comparatively 
small  number  of  makers,  especially  in  its  earlier 
days.  A very  large  list  of  makers’  marks  in 
chronological  order  is  given,  with  the  namo  of 
the  maker  where  this  is  known,  but  that  is  iu 
comparatively  few  cases.  Here,  again,  we  see 
the  practical  tendency  of  modern  days  in  such 
matters  ; for,  whereas  the  earlier  marks  of  the 
sixteenth  century  are  mostly  symbols,  a star 
and  moon,  a heart,  a flower,  and  so  on ; as  wo 
come  later  in  date,  bare  initials  take  their  place, 
and  symbols  become  rare. 

Some  of  Mr.  Cripps’s  reflections  on  forgeries 
are  amusing,  aud  ought  to  suggest  caution  to 
purchasers  of  old  plate.  At  present  the  Qeeen 
Anne  and  George  period  is  the  most  imitated  ; 
not,  however,  merely  in  obedience  to  a recent 
fashion  in  art,  but  because  the  first  series  of 
forgeries  wei’o  mostly  of  seventeenth-century 
work,  and  the  Queen  Anne  plate  then  acquired 
a high  character  as  being  usaally  genuine,  so 
that  it  is  now  attacked  by  the  forger  as  the 
most  profitable  field  of  operation,  “ and  the 
market  is  flooded  with  the  plain  and  fluted 
plate  of  those  reigns,  which  is  made  to  all 
appearance,  both  at  home,  and  abroad  for  im- 
portation hither,  by  the  wagon-load.”  There  is 
comfort  for  the  wary  purchaser,  however,  in 
the  fact  that  tho  forger  is  not  uncommonly  also 
a blunderer,  and  does  not  properly  learn  his 
work;  he  will,  for  instance,  place  upon  tho 
plate  a date-letter  along  with  if  maker  s mark 
known  to  have  been  adopted  at  a later  date 
than  that  indicated. 

“Again,  what  would  the  reader  say  to  finding 
that  two  specimens  of  Queen  Anne  plate,  with 
their  gadruoned  edges,  courthand  date-letters, 
and  all,  some  five  or  ten  years  apart,  and  by 
quite  different  makers,  should  prove,  on  a careful 
examination  of  the  ornamentation,  to  have  come 
from  the  same  atelier,  a certain  small  defect  in 
one  of  the  tools  used  having  left  its  fatal  sign 
on  both  articles  alike  ? ” 

The  chemical  process  by  which  gold  is  assayed 
to  test  its  right  to  hall-mark  may  interest  a 
good  many  readers,  even  among  those  who  are 
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not  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  form  a judgment 
upon  extensive  purchases  of  plate  ; the  operation 
is  one,  it  will  be  seen,  requiring  considerable 
delicacy  and  care  in  manipulation. 

" I or  poltl,  to  a portion  of  metal  scraped  off  the  article 
(o  1)0  cxaniiiieJ  («ay  ahout  eipht  "rains),  alter  being 

voifihed,  is  added  tnreo  times  its  weight  of 

a proper  proportion  of  lend,  the  latter  by 


accurately 
silver,  and 


wrapping  the  gold  and  silver  m u piece  of  sheet  load.  The 
wholo  IS  placed  in  a small  shallow  porous  crucible  made  of 
bmic  ashes,  called  a cap»t,  and  exposed  to  n bright  red 
heat;  the  metals  melt,  and  while  the  silver  and  gold  com- 
bine, the  lead  and  aUoying  metals  become  oxidised,  and  the 
oxides  are  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  leaving  a button  of  pure 
gold  and  silver.  This  button  is  then  flattened,  rolled  out  into 
a strip,  which  is  then  coiled  into  a sort  of  screw,  called  a 
■ cornet'  ; this  is  placed  in  hot  diluted  nitric  acid,  by  which 
the  silver  is  dissolved  and  the  gold  alone  remains  ; the 
cornet  is  then  treated  with  stronger  nitric  acid,  washed, 
and  lastly  made  red-hot;  when  cold  it  is  weighed  again, 
and  the  difference  between  its  present  weight  and  the 
original  weight  of  the  serapin"  carefully  determined.  For 
surer  the  process  is  rauen  trie  same:  a certain  portion, 
u.sually  about  ten  or  twenty  grains,  is  scraped  off  the 
article,  somo  being  taken  from  eaeh  separate  part ; tbis  is 
wrapped  in  lead  of  proportionate  weight,  and  the  whole 
result  is  the  same  as  in  the  cose 
of  gold,  except  that  the  resulting  button  is  of  pure  silver 
only  ; the  difference  between  the  weight  of  this  button  and 
tho  original  weight  of  the  portion  operated  upon  shows  the 
amount  of  alloy. 

Of  this  process  a minutelv-dctailed  account  is  given  in 
a small  book  published  in  1675,  called  ‘ A Touchstone  for 
Uold  aud  Silver  Wares,'  and  the  process  is  now  carried  on 
at  Goldsmiths'  Hii'l  in  precisely  the  same  manner  a.s  then, 
even  to  the  mode  of  folding  up  the  papers  to  contain  the 
scraping  of  the  metal  to  be  assayed.  If  the  article  ex- 
amined is  found  to  be  of  the  retiuired  fliiencss,  the  marks 
are  stamped  upon  it  with  punches  ; but  if  the  metal  is  not 
of  the  proper  quality,  the  article  is  crushed,  and  so  delivered 
back  to  the  maker.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  every 
separate  part  of  every  separate  article  made  of  gold  or 
silver  (with  the  few  exceptions  that  ivill  appear  later)  in 
this  country,  go  through  this  process  of  examination,  cither 
m London  or  in  one  of  the  provincial  assay  towns;  but 
such  is  the  fact,  and  the  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
companies  of  goldsmiths,  aud  especially  to  the  great 
London  guild,  for  the  effective  protection  afforded  by  their 
vigilance  against  the  frauds  which  prevailed  in  car  ier 


The  illustrative  portion  of  Mr.  Cripps’s  bookia 
very  well  carried  out.  He  gives  a brief  but 
comprehensive  sketch  of  the  history  aud  de- 
velopment of  the  principal  classes  of  objects  in 
English  gold  and  silver  work, — chalices,  mazers, 
jugs,  tankards,  &c., — noting  their  characteristics 
in  different  periods ; these  chapters  being  inter- 
spersed with  well-selected  and  well-executed 
woodcuts  of  the  best  aud  most  typical  specimens 
extant  in  each  class.  Thus,  without  wading 
through  a lengthy  and  cumbersome  volume, 
those  who  wane  to  know  something  iu  a general 
way  of  the  characteristic  excellences  of  English 
goldsmith’s  work  find  here  a sufficient  outline  of  ; 
it,  interesting  aud  reliable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
calculated  to  promote  a wish  to  investigate  the 
subject  more.  Indeed,  we  have  seldom  met 
with  a book  of  this  kind  which  is  more  suc- 
cessful in  telling  the  reader  just  what  he  wants, 
and  expects  to  learn  from  it,  iu  a laconic  but  not 
dull  manner,  and  without  anything  which  is 
superfluous  to  the  proper  general  understanding 
of  the  subject. 


BROJIPTON  ORATORY  CHAPEL 
COMPETITION. 

A NUMBTR  of  designs  for  replacing  the  small 
ivy-covered  chapel  at  the  Rrompton  Oratory 
with  a more  ambitious  building  have  been 
exhibited  this  week  in  the  room  at  the  Oratory 
called  St.  Joseph’s  Hall.  Of  these,  two  have 
beeu  selected  for  the  first  aud  second  premium; 
that  marked  “ D.  0.  M.,”  by  Mr.  Herbert  A. 
Gribble,  for  the  first;  and  “Janua  Cceli,”  by 
Mr.  H.  Clutton,  for  the  second.  We  may  take 
this  opportirnity  to  observe,  in  reference  to 
many  competitions  besides  tbis  one,  that  if 
public  opinion  and  the  criticism  of  an  archi- 
tectural journal  are  valued  at  all  in  these 
matters  (as  one  must  conclude  they  are  when 
it  is  specially  made  known  publicly  that  the 
drawings  are  on  view),  it  would  seem  more 
sensible  to  defer  the  adjudication  till  after  such 
an  exhibition  had  been  made,  so  as  to  give 
opportunity  for  expressions  of  opinion  which 
might  then  be  of  some  value  to  those  most 
concerned,  instead  of  making  the  decision  first, 
so  that  criticism  comes  too  late  to  have  any 
practical  result. 

From  tha  study  of  the  drawings  it  is  obvious 
that  Classic  architecture  has  been  demanded  as 
a sine  gu&  non,  which,  indeed,  is  only  reasonable, 
coneidoring  the  style  of  the  present  buildings  ; 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  designers  seems  drawn 
iu  great  measure  from  either  St.  Paul's,  St. 
Peter’s,  or  Santa  Maria  della  Fiore.  Domes,  as 
one  need  not  say,  abound  : large  domes,  small 
domes,  high  domes,  and  shallow  domes, — some 
of  them  presentiug  that  remarkable  faculty  of 
carrying  a heavy  weight  at  the  crown  of  a flat 
section  of  dome,  which  is  only  to  bo  found  in 
competition  domes.  The  first  design  wo  come 
to,  “ Che  sara  sara,”  is  Florentine  iu  external 
feeling,  though  borrowing  Wren's  cone  for  the 
construction  of  the  dome  and  lantern.  Consider- 
able use  is  made  of  the  effect  of  different 
coloured  stones  in  striped  cour.ses ; tbe  design  is 
generally  rich,  but  somewhat  heavy,  aud  also 
costly.  Most  of  the  plans,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
approach  more  or  less  to  the  simple  basilica 
^ nave  with  an  ap.sidal  termination  ; 
even  where  there  is  a crossing,  aud  the  dome  is 
placed  over  it,  the  crossing  is  often  not  empha- 
sised on  the  plan.  All  the  plans  have  side 
chapels  opening  out  of  the  nave.  In  this  case 
the  chapels  and  their  entrances  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  interior  design  j iu  others 
they  are  more  secondary.  To  proceed : wo  next 
come  to 

“ Faith,”  which  is  approached  by  a semicir- 
cular colonnade  from  the  road,  like  the  Vatican 
approach  on  a (very)  small  scale : the  interior, 
with  a barrel. vault  with  arches  springing  from 
coupled  columns  dividing  each  bay,  is  the  best 
part  of  it,  especially  as  shown  in  the  little  per- 
spectivo  sketch  of  the  interior;  the  detail  is 
dreadfully  rococo. 


How  the  Phonograph  came  to  be  In- 
vented.— An  English  patent  of  last  year,  taken 
out  by  Mr.  Edison,  clearly  shows  that  his  mind 
was  being  prepared  for  the  conception  of  the 
phonogi-aph.  In  that  patent  he  describes  a 
means  of  recording  ordinary  telegraph  signals 
by  a chisel-sbaped  stylus  iudentiug  a sheet  of 
paper,  enveloping  a cylinder  or  plate,  along  the 
line  of  a groove  cut  in  the  surface  of  the  latter. 
These  indented  marks  were  to  bo  capable  of 
re-transmitting  the  message  automatically  over 
auother  wire  if  required.  Here,  then,  was  the 
Boil  prepared,  and  the  vibrating  disc  of  the 
telephone  was  the  seed  needful  to  germinate  the 
phonograph.  That  seed  was  dropped  into  it  by 
accident.  “How  did  you  discover  the  prin- 
c)ple  ? ” asked  a newspaper  reporter  of  Mr. 
Edison.  “ By  the  merest  accident,”  replied  the 
Professor.  “ I was  singing  to  tlio  mouthpiece 
of  a telephone,  when  the  vibrations  of  the  voice 
sent  the  fine  steel  point  into  my  finger.  That 
set  me  to  thinking.  If  I could  record  the 
actions  of  the  point  aud  seud  the  point  over  the 
same  surface  afterward,  I saw  no  reason  why 
the  thing  would  not  talk.  I tried  the  experi- 
ment first  on  a slip  of  telegraph  paper,  and 
found  that  the  point  made  an  alphabet.  I 
shouted  the  words  “Halloo!  halloo!”  into  the 
mouthpiece,  ran  the  paper  back  over  the  steel 
point,  and  heard  a faint  “ Halloo  ! halloo  ! ” in 
return.  I determined  to  make  a machine  that 
would  work  accurately,  aud  gave  my  assistants 
instructions,  telling  them  what  I had  discovered. 
They  laughed  at  me.  That  is  the  whole  storv 
The  machine  came  through  the  pridang  of  a 
finger. — CasseU's  Magazine. 


“ In  Gloriam  S.  Philippi,”  with  a lofty  dome 
and  a very  ornate  interior  consisting  of  a largo 
order  with  a subsidiary  order  and  cornice  in  its 
rear,  iu  approved  style;  the  interior  detail  good, 
but  the  dome  weakly  treated. 

“ D.  0.  M.”  (first  premium,  as  mentioned 
above).  Almost  the  same  as  the  last  named  in 
internal  treatment,  both  derived  from  St.  Peter’s, 
but  iu  this  case  there  is  more  breadth  and  mass 
in  the  subsidiary  order  and  its  architectural 
accessories  ; there  is  a low  dome  designed  for 
internal  effect  only.  The  west  front  (the  lan- 
terns over  the  flanking  towers  especially)  is 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Sfc.  Paul’s.  In  short, 
there  really  is  very  little  originality  of  any  kind 
in  the  design,  but  it  is  very  well  carried  out  for 
what  it  is,  and  the  drawings  are  fine.  Tbe  nave, 
which  is  in  three  bays,  has  a domical  roof  over 
the  centre  bay  : a good  effect  is  produced  by  the 
bold  treatment  of  the  entry  arches  from  the 
nave  to  the  side-chapels,  which  spriug  from 
coupled  detached  columns.  The  building  would 
be  a costly  one  in  proportion  to  the  gi-ound 
covered,  aud  the  exterior  effect  is  decidedly 
heavy. 

“UtPuto”  differs  in  plan  from  most  of  them, 
in  having  a square  end  instead  of  an  apse,  the 
sanctuary  being  bounded  on  three  sides  with  a 
light  open  colonnade;  over  it  is  a dome  treated 
with  much  picturesqueness  of  design,  with  large 
openings,  each  with  two  columns,  divided  by 
a solid  wall  with  buttresses.  This  introduction 
of  these  masses  of  wall  between  the  colonnade 
is  evidently  suggested  also  by  St.  Paul’s,  but 
treated  with  originality ; the  design  is  one  of 
considerable  merit. 

“ Lmtatus  sum  ” : general  design  weak,  but  I 


a fine  effect  of  plan  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  floor  spreads  under  the  dome  ; the  coloured 
view  of  the  interior  is  much  superior  to  tbe 
other  drawungs  in  which  the  design  is  set  forth. 

“Cun  Amore”;  a beautiful  sot  of  di'awiuga 
of  a very  nice  desigu,  betraying  Gothic  sym- 
pathies in  dispensing  with  “ orders,”  and  trust- 
ing to  arcading  and  fenestration.  There  is  an 
iutornal  dome  ; but,  externally,  the  only  feature 
risiug  over  the  main  building  is  a side  tower. 
The  chapels  are  prettily  treated,  and  the  prin- 
oipal  drawings  accompanied  by  sketches  of 
vai'ious  portions  of  tho  building.  There  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  good  in  it. 

For  “Red  Dot  in  a Circle”  aud  “Pavia” 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  “May  26th”  is 
a design  chiefly  remarkable  for  a fine  aud 
effeotiro  plan  on  tho  principle  of  a wide  central 
area,  in  which  it  differs  from  almost  all  the 
others ; from  this  central  space  eight  chapels 
open  at  the  sides  and  angles,  in  a manner  which 
would  produce  a remarkable  effect  of  interior 
perspective.  The  dome  is  exceedingly  remi- 
uiscont  of  Santa  Maria.  Portions  of  the 
exterior  are  gracefully  treated,  but  the  plan 
is  the  point  of  the  design. 

“Janua  Cceli”  (second  premium):  a long 
nave,  with  chapels  alternately  octagonal  and 
circular  opening  from  it ; alow  dome  over  the 
crossing.  The  design  recalls  Vanbrugh  and 
Hawksmoor  : it  is  a ponderous  mass  of  rustica- 
tion externally,  with  a window  here  and  there 
in  it.  The  design  may  justify  its  place  in  the 
selection  by  a certaiu  unity  and  simplicity  of 
treatment,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  harmonises 
with  the  existing  centre  buildings;  but  assuredly 
it  is  not  beautiful  in  itself,  though  susceptible 
of  considerable  internal  effect. 

“ Fortiter  et  fidelitor”:  one  of  the  best  de- 
signs, a picturesque  and  original  treatment  of 
Italian  features  iu  a manner  suggestive  of 
Gothic  sympathies ; what  would  be  generally 
the  west  fruut  (the  building  is  not  Orientated) 
is  of  elegant  design,  and  flanked  by  a pleasing 
campanile.  Tho  plan  shows,  like  some  others, 
an  ambulatory  aud  arcade  on  either  side  of  the 
uavo  between  it  and  the  chapels.  The  interior 
treatment  is  very  refined  and  graceful. 

“ La^tamini  in  domino  ” : worth  meution  for 
its  interior  perspective  view,  which  is  really 
brilliant  and  powerful : but  the  plan  wants 
purpose,  and  the  detail  is  very  tawdry. 

“Non  timete”:  a tasteful,  quiet  Palladian 
design,  looking  better  in  elevation  than  in  per- 
spective. 

“ Domine  dilexi  decoram  clomus  turn,  et  locum 
habitationis  glorim  turn  ” : a fine  plan,  in  which 
an  effect  of  length  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  into 
five  bays  tbe  length  which  most  of  tbe  plana 
divide  into  three  ouly  ; beyond  these  the  floor 
space  spreads  under  tho  dome  into  a wide  area 
with  angle  chapels.  There  are  flue  points  in  the 
extez’ior  perspective,  but  tbe  design  depends  ou 
sculpture  to  an  extent  which  would  make  it 
very  costly;  the  dome  is  unpleasing  iu  outline, 
and  of  doubtful  stability. 

“ Italian”  ; a design  showing  somo  genius  and 
originality,  though  with  serious  faults.  The 
entrance-front,  which  is  much  the  best  part,  is 
flanked  by  two  Classic  spires  very  successfully 
treated ; the  whole  design  aims  at  Gothic  multi- 
pUcity  of  effect  on  the  basis  of  Classic  (not  very 
pure)  detail.  The  tiled  roofs  are  shown,  aod 
form  part  of  the  design.  Tho  motto  is  a mis- 
nomer, for  “ Italian  ” is  just  what  the  design  is 
not,  e.sseutially.  The  dome  springs  right  off  au 
arcade  of  open  lights,  has  a rather  flat  section, 
aud  carries  a large  lantern  : it  could  not  possibly 
be  built  as  sbovvn,  unless  it  is  intended  as  an 
iron  construction,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
indication. 

“Lumen  de  Ccelo”:  in  tbis  case  the  light 
from  heaven  has  been  a light  that  has  “ led 
astray,”  for  it  has  prompted  the  designer  to 
a large  and  very  zigly  bulbous  dome  ; but  there 
is  considerable  merit  iu  the  plan. 

“Veronas”;  a wild,  powerful  architectural 
fantasy,  illustrating  its  motto  by  a great  tower 
of  solid  masonry,  with  put-log  holes  aud  every, 
thiug  complete,  iu  tho  style  of  the  city  of  tho 
Scaligera.  There  is  considerable  ability  of  a 
liind  both  iu  the  exterior  and  interior  perspec- 
tives,  but  tlio  author  must  have  made  the  design 
for  his  own  ifloasure  merely ; he  could  surely 
never  have  expected  that  it  would  be  carried 
out. 

“St.  Philip”:  a design  of  considerable  merit 
and  picturesque  effect,  bub  apparently  intended 
as  a stone  upper  story  on  a substructure  of 
brick,  we  presume  to  make  a show  from  a 
distance  and  keep  the  part  unseen  from  the 
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public  road  plaiu : not  a very  right  principle  of 
building,  nor  complimentary  to  the  Bromptou 
brotherhood. 

“ Laudamua  ” wc  mention  to  point  a moral, 
in  regard  to  the  fact  that  its  author  adopts,  in 
an  exaggerated  form,  one  of  the  worst  features 
in  the  interior  of  Sc.  Paul’s  dome,  the  hanging 
inward  of  the  pilasters  on  the  face  of  the  cone. 
The  drawings  seem  to  be  the  work  of  an  inex- 
perienced hand ; the  author  is  not  the  only 
person  who  thinks  himself  safe  in  copying  the 
mistakes  of  a great  architect. 

‘•Quam  dilecta”  : a very  fine  set  of  drawings 
of  a good  but  costly  design,  of  a Classic  type, 
verging  towards  “Queen  Anne,”  hut  not  with- 
out origiual  features.  The  fi'out  towers  are  very 
picturesque  in  the  treatment  of  the  lantern 
stage  ; the  principal  exterior  perspective,  a fine 
pen-drawing,  looks  exceedingly  well  (perhaps 
bettor  than  the  actual  buildiug  would),  and  the 
interior  is  a still  better  coloured  drawing,  very 
rich  and  harmonious  in  effect. 

“Roman  Remains”  is  obviously  the  work  of 
a young  hand ; “ New  and  Old  ” probably 
ditto;  in  the  latter  there  is  a certain  semi- 
grotesque  power  in  the  coarso  peu-drawing  of 
the  exterior  perspective. 

“Domus  Dei”  fails  in  regard  to  plan  from 
want  of  climax  of  any  kind;  the  design,  in  the 
spirit  of  Sansovino,  is  exceedingly  elegant  and 
refined  ; there  is  a light  cupola  over  the  entrance- 
front  and  a dome  over  the  sanctuary,  designed 
without  quite  sufiicient  connexion  with  the  plan  : 
the  flat  ceiling  shown  iu  the  interior  perspective 
is  a dra%vback,  but  the  external  perspective 
shows  a fine  effective  composition,  especially  in 
the  e-xterior  treatment  of  the  side  chapels,  and 
is  a very  fine  drawing. 

“ Joy  ” shows  a fine  plan,  well  arranged  both 
for  effect  and  convenience  ; the  front  elevation 
has  a very  elegantly-designed  centre,  contrasted 
effectively  with  the  bare  stalk  of  a tall  campa- 
nile, which  is  crowned  with  a graceful  lantern. 
The  three  or  four  remaining  designs  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention,  as  they  present  no  special 
point  for  remark,  except  that  one  or  two  of  them 
are  manifestly  absurd. 

The  prevalent  defect  of  the  whole  set  is  lack 
of  originality,  and  we  should  say  the  premiums 
had  been  given  to  two  of  the  least  original 
designs  of  the  number  ; two,  however,  which 
are  free  from  positive  defects  of  any  importance, 
except  as  to  the  heavy  and  uninviting  exterior 
of  the  second  premium  design.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Waterhouse  assisted  in  making  the 
selection. 


A GUIDE  IN  THE  BKITISH  MUSEUM. 

An  instructive  morning  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  20th  inst-,  in  the  Elgin  Room  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Newton  gave 
the  large  gathering  a most  interesting  and 
learned  discourse  on  the  Parthenon,  and  on  the 
nC({ui3itioa  of  those  Phidian  masterpieces  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  were  assembled.  Mr. 
Newton  also  referred  to  the  untoward  destruc- 
tion of  some  of  the  fine  groups  of  the  pediments, 
and  to  the  interesting  confluence  in  that  room, 
from  various  sources,  of  many  fragments  which 
have  since  been  restored  to  their  proper  places 
among  the  Pedimcntal  Figures,  the  Metopes, 
and  the  Frieze.  This  is,  indeed,  turning  the 
Museum  to  educational  advantage.  Several 
other  meetings  of  a similar  kind  wore,  we 
believe,  held  within  its  precincts  during  the  last 
week.  Mr.  Newton  and  the  Musenm  authorities 
deserve  great  praise  for  the  readiness  with 
which  they  second  this  movement.  This  kind- 
ness was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  large 
concourse  of  the  Society  assembled,  and  a cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  Mr.  Newton  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 


The  Surveyorship  of  West  Derby. — An 
adjourned  special  meeting  of  the  West  Derby 
Local  Board  has  been  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  a surveyor  for  the  district  out  of  the 
six  selected  candidates.  The  salaries  asked  by 
the  candidates  varied  from  2001.  to  3001.  The 
six  candidates  were, — Messrs.  E.  H.  Allies,  Shef- 
field ; A.  Greer,  Halifax  j W.  Bower,  Stoke-on- 
Trent ; C.  H.  Lancaster,  Liverpool  (borough 
surveyor’s  office)  ; E.  M.  Touzeau,  West  Derby; 
and  W.  Thomas,  Manchester.  Ultimately  Mr. 
Allies  was  appointed,  at  a salary  of  3001.  a 
year.  Mr.  Allies  was  assistant  to  Mr.  P.  B. 
Coghlan,  late  borough  surveyor  of  Sheffield. 
There  were  sixty-two  candidate.^. 


SANITATION  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

The  Belgian  Annexe  of  “ Frodv.it  Divers,” 
to  which  allusion  was  made  lately,  contains 
many  architectural  drawings,  &c.,  which  cannot 
be  fully  appreciated  without  some  knowledge  of 
recent  legislation.  These  plana  and  models  are, 
for  the  most  part,  based  on  the  Decree  of  the 
1-lth  of  August,  1S73,  granting  800,0001.  for  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  elementary  schools. 
This  grant  facilitated  the  intervention  of  the 
Central  Government  in  local  affairs,  and  led  to 
the  propagation  of  good  hygienic  principles  in 
the  most  forsaken  and  ignorant  rural  districts. 
According  to  the  law,  the  Communal  Council 
has  to  determine  what  etriictures  are  necessary 
for  educational  purposes,  and  a Permanent  Com- 
mittee decides  whether  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Council  bo  in  keeping  with  the  financial  resources 
of  the  district  Every  year,  at  a particular 
period,  the  Government  decides  whether  it  cau 
help  those  local  endeayom-s,  and  employ  some 
portion  of  the  800,0001.  grant  to  lighten  their 
burdens.  If  the  decision  be  in  the  affirmative, 
half  the  total  expense  is  defrayed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. But,  ou  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
insists  that  certain  jirecautions  should  be  taken, 
and  these  arc  laid  down  in  a Circular  from  M. 
Delconr,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  is  the 
practical  realisation  of  the  regulations  thus 
initiated,  which  may  iu  part  bo  examined  at  the 
Exhibition. 

In  planning  the  erection  of  a school,  the  local 
authorities  are  informed  that  if  they  desire 
assistance  from  the  Government  they  must  see 
to  “ the  nature  of  tlio  soil.  The  site  and  its 
salubrity  should  he  subjects  of  special  atten- 
tion.” Ai-ticle  1 of  the  Circular  of  November, 
1871,  stipulates  that  the  site  of  a school  must 
be  on  dry  and  open  ground,  away  from  all 
miasmatic  influences,  and  all  noises  of  a trouble- 
some nature.  The  school  should  bo  accessible 
without  dilRculty,  and  free  from  any  surround- 
ings,— unwholesome  industries,  for  instance, — 
which  might  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
pupils.  Thus  there  is  a special  clause  to  the 
effect  that  no  school  should  bo  built  within  150 
yards  of  a cemetery.  In  calculating  the  neces- 
sary school  accommodation  for  a district,  the 
number  of  likely  pupils  may  he  estimated  in  the 
proportion  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  total  popula- 
tion. All  that  may  engender  humidity  must  bo 
carefully  avoided,  and  schools  facing  the  south- 
west must  he  protected  by  an  inner  wall  sepa- 
rated from  the  outer  wall  by  a space  of  at  least 
5 centimetres.  How  far  these  rules,  laid  down 
by  the  Belgian  Government,  have  been  realised 
is  a matter  which  can  scarcely  be  judged  by 
a visit  to  the  Exhibition  ; but  it  is  at  least 
important  to  know  what  are  the  regulations  our 
nei<^hbour8  consider  as  indispensable.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  the  actual  buildings  are 
concerned,  the  reports  and  drawings  exhibited 
give  us  ample  details  and  illustrations.  These  are, 
iu  fact,  plans  conceived  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  Government  regulations,  and 
thus,  in  accordance  with  these  latter,  we  find 
that  the  size  of  the  rooms  is  based  on  the  rule 
that  each  inmate  must  possess  around  him 
4 metres  500  decimetres  cubic  of  space.  It  is 
further  sirggested  that  the  rooms  should  be 
rectangular,  with  the  angles  rounded,  and 
lateral  windows  looking,  if  possible,  towards 
the  south-east  and  the  north-east.  The  number 
representing  the  window-space  should  equal  at 
least  one-tweotietli  of  the  cubic  capacity  of  the 
class-room,  and  these  windows  should  open  at 
the  top. 

Ventilation  and  sewer-gas  are  the  objects  of 
particular  and  stringent  injunctions.  The 
Minister  of  the  Interior  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  supplementary  methods  of  ventilation  in  the 
evening,  when  the  rooms  are  lighted  up,  and  the 
air  consequently  becomes  more  scarce.  Aper- 
tures immediately  over  the  gas-burners  are 
strongly  recommended.  The  heating  of  the 
schools  should  bo  so  contrived  as  to  maintain 
a mean  temperature  of  14°  to  10°  centigrade, 
and  the  air  of  each  room  should  be  renewed 
completely  at  least  twice  in  every  hour.  The 
closets  are  to  bo  constructed  out  of  doors,  and 
as  far  away  from  the  main  building  as  possible. 
There  should  he  at  least  one  closet  for  every 
fifteen  girls  and  one  for  every  twenty-five  hoys, 
with  two  urinals  for  each  thirty  males.  Where 
sewers  do  not  exist,  concave  watertight  soil-pits 
should  bo  built,  with  a ventilating-shaft,  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  noxious  gases.  The 
seats  are  so  contrived  that  a thorough  and  con- 
tinnons  draught  passes  immediately  under  the 
pan,  which  conveys  the  ascending  sewer-gas  to 
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the  large  and  general  shaft  built  for  the  venti- 
lation of  the  closets.  By  thus  saving  the  pan 
from  the  ingress  of  sewer-gas,  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  enteric  fever  is  avoided. 
Another  rule  states  that  the  closet  ventilating, 
shaft  must  be  higher  than  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  school  roof. 

Taking  all  these  regulations  into  consideration, 
and  then  examining,  as  far  as  possible,  how 
extensively  they  have  been  applied,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  Belgium  is  in  advance  of 
many  other  countries  in  her  school  hygiene. 
Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  so  small  a country 
gives  so  admirable  an  example  to  its  huge 
neighbours.  How  much  Russia,  Germany,  and 
France  have  to  learn  from  Belgium  before  they 
are  able  to  distinguish  themselves  by  taking 
equal  cave  of  the  health  of  their  school  children, 
will  be  readily  appreciated  by  those  who  ex- 
amine something  more  than  the  mere  surface 
and  glitter  of  the  Exhibition.  Unfortnnately, 
the  very  sections  which  convey  the  best  and 
the  most  practical  moral  lessons  are,  as  a 
rule,  dull  and  unattractive  in  appearance. 
Statistical  charts,  though  conveying  the  most 
important  information,  do  not  constitute  an 
ideal  ornamentation  for  the  walls  of  an  exhi- 
bition. Heavy  Blue  Books  arc  not  calculated  to 
attract  visitors  who,  as  a rule,  expect  to  be 
amused ; and  even  architectural  drawings  are 
shunned  when,  close  at  hand,  the  art  galleries 
are  I'csplendent  with  the  greatest  paintings 
from  all  nations.  Tlie  Belgian  annexe,  which 
we  have  paused  to  describe,  is  conseqneutly, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  deserted.  The 
details  are  passed  unobserved ; nor  do  the  maps, 
plans,  drawings,  and  models  of  the  Belgian 
universities,  and  industrial  or  technical  schools, 
attract  any  more  attention.  But  outside  this 
section,  where,  in  the  various  little  pavilions 
of  different  nationalities,  strange  drinks  and 
liquors  are  sold  by  wonderful  waitresses,  decked 
in  the  peasant  dresses  of  far-off  countries,  the 
crowd  gathers  and  takes  greater  interest  iu  the 
colour  of  a Russian  skirt,  and  the  flavour  of  the 
pink  annette  from  Holland,  than  in  the  health 
and  education  of  the  coming  generation. 

Faris.  


SIR  JOHN  VANBRUGH  AND  HIS 
CRITICS. 

A THOUGHTFUL  review  of  the  architectural 
works  of  Vaubrugh  must  excite  surprise  that 
they  should  have  been  the  objects  either  of 
extravagant  praise  or  severe  censure.  They 
seem  to  me  the  natural  outcome  of  the  school 
of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Wren,  whoso 
productions  wore  not  wanting  in  picturesque- 
nesa  of  outline.  They  may,  at  least,  be  con- 
sidered the  genuine  offspring  of  the  style  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  Bow  Church,  brightened 
by  the  fancy  and  feeling  of  the  poet-architect 
as  a diagnosis.  Common  sense  would  teach 
him  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a mansion 
600  ft.  or  700  ft.  long  to  be  bounded  above  by 
one  straight  line,  like  the  National  Gallery.  It 
was  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  make 
the  different  masses  of  a building, — one  con- 
taining state-rooms,  another  ordinary  rooms,  a 
third  servants’  rooms,  of  different  heights  ; and, 
for  the  rest,  there  was  sufficient  inspiration  at 
home  in  the  Tudor  Gothic  and  tho  Elizabethan 
architecture,  to  say  nothing  of  the  infinitely 
varied  skyline  of  natnre  in  mountain  and  forest 
scenery,  without  the  French  chateaux,  to 
account  for  greater  picturesqueness  than 
is  displayed  in  his  works.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  go  beyond  Wren  in  picturesque- 
ness. Wren  was  attracted  to  architecture 
by  its  prosaic  side ; Vanbrugh  by  its  poetic. 
Wren,  who  had  previously  exhibited  no  poetic 
fancy,  came  up  to  it  from  abstract  science ; 
Vanbrugh  came  down  to  it  from  dramatic 
poetry, — from  an  ideal  world  of  beautiful 
aud  majestic  forms,  in  which,  no  doubt,  his 
youth  had  been  passed.  In  short,  the  key  to 
Vanbrugh’s  architectural  character  is  found  in 
the  fact  of  his  being  a poet,  as  that  of  Wren’s 
iu  his  being  a mathematician.  Wren  had  in- 
vented astronomical  instruments,  and  was 
author  of  scientific  theories  and  improvements; 
hence  construction  was  play  to  him.  Vanbrugh 
was  dramatist,  and  had  written  comedies;  hence 
designing  airy  architectural  shapes  was  easy, 
and  the  works  of  tho  dutiful  pupils  of  Inigo 
Jones  would  look  tame  to  him.  He  would  take 
the  columnar  orders  through  his  imagination 
rather  than  through  his  judgment.  A painter 
or  sculptor  coming  among  architects  would  have 
made  some  commotion,  and  shown  some  variation 
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ou  their  works,  as  did  the  Italian  painter-sculptor- 
architects,  who  made  the  style  more  pictareaque 
and  sculptnreaque  than  Palladio,  who  was  archi- 
tect only  ; but  a poet,  whose  domain  is  commen- 
snrate  with  tlieima^inative  faculty, — a poet  prac- 
tised in  thediSicult  bask  of  portraying  the  heart  of 
man  and  everything  else  of  wliich  an  image  may 
be  formed  in  the  mind  by  combining  the  elements 
of  existing  things, — would  naturally  go  farther. 
A poet  possessed  of  any  considerable  measure  of 
“ the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,”  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  architecture,  must  be  like 
an  angel  coming  down  to  trouble  it,  and  show 
what  miracles  it  can  produce  despite  the  intracta- 
bility of  stone,  so  intinitcly  inferior  in  flexibility 
to  words. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  exercise  ou  his 
works  of  the  exuberent  fancy  and  imagination 
that  produced  the  witty  satire,  and  gave  the 
brilliancy  and  point  that  charms  in  the  “ Pi-o- 
Yoked  Wife,”  that  constitutes  the  merit  of  Van- 
brugh. It  was  something  more  valuable  than 
these.  The  great  defect  of  the  architecture  of 
the  school  of  Inigo  Jones,  though  it  has  elements 
which  give  it  interest  and  value  for  all  time,  is 
that  it  is  too  Italian  and  unnationa), — not  aulB- 
ciently  modified  by  considerations  of  place  and 
time,  and  does  not  adequately  reflect  English 
feeling  and  character.  A chief  merit  of  Van- 
brugli  is  that  he  boldly  Anglicised  the  Italian 
architecture  of  his  predecessors;  did  away  with 
its  southern  exotic  character,  by  greater  massi- 
veness below,  as  well  as  by  more  lightness  above, 
and  by  making  the  window.s  always  prominent 
features.  Inigo  Jone.s’s  works,  however  beauti- 
fill,  wore  little  else  than  Italian  architecture  ; 
those  of  Vanbrugh,  who  had  perhaps  scarcely 
heard  of  Bernini,  then  so  potential  throughout 
Euro])c,  were  not.  “ The  stylo  of  no  age,  of  no 
country,”  says  Walpole,  meaning  it  as  reproach, 
“ appears  in  his  works  ” ; the  roason  is,  tbo  stylo 
he  found  had  passed  through  the  alembic  of  his 
mind,  and  become  English. 

But  it  was  a stop  in  architectural  coinpoaibiou 
before  the  analogous  step  was  made  in  the  lead- 
ing  fino  art, — poetry.  TliO  school  of  Inigo  Jones 
in  architecture  corresponded  to  the  school  of 
Pop©  in  poetry,  the  so-called  classically  correct 
school,  which  boasted  its  superiority  in  language, 
in  numbers,  and  sentiment  to  that  of  Donne  and 
Drayton,  but  to  which  the  memory  and  the 
judgment  contributed  more  than  the  imagina- 
tion and  sentiment.  While  the  architecture  which 
Vanbrugh  found  when  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art  corresponded  to  this  school,  bis 
own  works  evince  the  vigour  of  thought  and 
warmth  of  feeling  and  fancy  which  belonged  to 
the  later  and  truer  school  of  poetry  that  was 
inaugurated  by  Cowper  and  Burns,  and  was 
followed  by  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  and  Keats,  producing  something  like  a 
revival  of  the  Elizabethan  spring  before  it  was 
tinctured  by  imitation  of  tlie  French. 

This  is  why  they  were  lampooned  by  Pope 
and  Swift.  There  was  some  inconsistency  in  so 
original  and  profound  a thinker  as  the  author  of 
“ Gulliver  ” becoming  an  assailant  of  Vanbrugh  ; 
but  to  Pope  and  his  school  it  was  natural 
bo  should  give  offence.  The  homely  English 
subjects  of  Cowper  aud  Burns,  had  they  ap- 
peared fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier,  would  pro- 
bably have  excited  similar  ridicule.  Such  poems 
as  Cowper’s  “ Lines  on  the  Beceipt  of  his  Mother’s 
Picture,”  or  Burns’s  “ Cotter’s  Saturday  Night”  ■ 
would  scarcely  have  been  relished  by  Ilorace 
Walpole. 

This,  I say,  is  why  Vanbrugh  was  assailed, 
and  not,  as  Sii*  Uvedale  Price  erroneously 
remarks,  fur  his  faults.  These  the  critics  of 
his  day,  I fancy,  were  unable  to  detect.  Ho 
was  reproached  for  not  being  correct  according 
to  canons  of  criticism  which,  having  no  founda- 
tiou  in  nature  and  reason,  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge.  As  Walpole  truly  says,  “he  broke  through 
all  rules  ” ; but  they  were  rules  of  the  architec- 
ture of  another  climate,  and  had  no  force  on 
English  ground.  If  he  made  his  columns,  for 
instance,  of  more  massive  proportions  than  the 
Italians,  he  did  so  for  a good  reason.  He  obeyed 
higher  laws  than  he  bx'oke ; the  heaviness  for 
which  he  was  blamed,  aud  which  appeared  in 
the  basement  of  his  compositions,  not  in  the 
upper  part,  was  not  only  a means  of  adapting 
them  to  our  rough  stormy  climate,  but  it  was 
one  great  means  by  which  he  united  them  to 
the  ground,  producing  the  quality  that  won  him 
the  praise  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  by  whom 
alone  of  all  his  critics  he  appears  to  have  beeu 
understood.  It  shows  tliat  he  had  what  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  the  Medi- 
KJvalists,  had,  but  what  few  modern  architects 


have  exhibited  iu  their  works, — a proper  sense 
of  an  mathetio  whole.  “He  understood,”  says 
the  great  artist  just  mentioned,  “light  and 
shadow,  aud  had  great  skill  in  composition,  and 
jierfectly  understood  in  his  art  what  is  moat 
diflicult  in  painting, — the  conduct  of  the  back- 
ground,  by  which  the  design  is  set  off  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  What  the  background  is 
in  painting  is  the  real  ground  on  which  the 
building  is  erected ; and  no  architect  took 
greater  caro  that  his  work  should  not  appear 
crude  and  hard  ; that  is,  it  did  not  abruptly 
start  out  of  the  ground  without  expectation  and 
preparation.”  This  may  be  said  of  Blenheim, 
where  various  bold  projectious  of  various  heights 
form  the  foreground  to  the  main  building. 
Above,  in  tbo  upper  part,  it  is  not  heavy. 
Blenheim  is  not  what  Pope  calls  it,  “ a laboured 
quarry  above  ground,”  anymore  than  St.  Paul’s 
is.  It  is  more  like  a forest,  heavy  below  and 
light  above,  which  is  the  general  character  of 
nature.  And  though  iu  that  building,  as  in 
some  otliers,  he  was  influenced  by  the  com- 
position of  onr  old  castles,  he  had  too  much 
sense  to  make  it  a sham  castle. 

If  it  wants  grace  of  rletail,  which  it  most 
likely  does,  it  has  that  inimitable  grace  wliich 
sincerity  and  strong  feeling  communicate  to  the 
most  homely  compositions,  whether  iu  archi- 
tecture or  poetry,  aud  is  more  truly  classic  in 
spirit  than  the  so-called  correcter  works  of  Bur- 
lington, Webb,  and  Hawksmoor,  and  others  of 
the  contemporary  school ; and  an  example  to 
after-timo  of  the  right  appropriation  of  archi- 
toctural  examples.  Faults  it  has,  as  I said 
above,  but  they  are  what  neither  Pope  nor 
Horace  Walpole  was  able  to  detect,  and  which 
probably  escaped  the  eye  of  Reynolds,  — if, 
indeed,  his  technical  knowledge  of  architecture 
had  made  him  aware  of  them.  The  greatest 
of  them  is,  that  it  had  not  the  unity  of  part.s  nr 
masses  that  the  whole,  or  rather  tiie  basement, 
has  to  tho  ground.  Blenheim  Palace  is  not  what 
Sir  Uvodalo  Price  calls  it, — a well-combined 
whole  : no  two  of  its  blocks  are  united  by  tbo 
coiucidcnco  of  their  entablatures.  Castle 
Howard  is  similarly  faulty,  but  iu  a less  degree : 
its  lateral  galleries  at  least  have  more  unity  with 
tho  projecting  wings  and  pavilions  with  which 
they  terminate.  The  varied  outline  for  which 
Vanbnigh  has  been  praised  should  have  been 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  attic  or  minor  orders 
of  varied  height,'!,  or  by  the  clearstory  arrange- 
ment, as  the  Gothic  and  Elizabethan  buildings 
which  suggested  his  picturesque  outline  might 
have  taught  him. 

But  be  cut  the  Gordian  knot  instead  of  un- 
tying it,  and  produced  his  picturesque  sky-line 
by  breach  of  the  grammar  of  tho  art,  which 
possibly,  as  he  did  not  come  into  tho  profession 
by  the  door,  ho  was  not  very  well  acquainted 
with.  What  is  more  surprising,  tho  same  fault 
has  been  committed  by  men  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  grammar  of  the  art, — by 
Von  Klenze  in  the  Glyptotliek,  at  Munich,  for 
example, — the  wings  of  which  are  not  joined  to 
the  body  as  nature  joins  body  and  wings  iu  her 
organised  structures. 

The  triple  temple  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
is,  I am  aware,  looked  to  as  an  authority  for  this 
practice.  But  it  is  counter  to  the  general 
Caching  of  the  Greek  architecture,  which  I 
think,  should  silence  that  of  any  single  example, 
and  I believe  the  Erechtheium  would  have  been 
more  beautiful  if  it  had  not  been  an  exception  to 
the  Greek  continuity  of  entablature. 

While  Vanbrugh  exhibited  in  most  of  his 
works  a richness  of  profile  that  cannot  fail  to 
charm,  yet  there  is  really  no  surprising  splen- 
dour  in  bis  compositions.  What  is  the  pic- 
turesqueness or  variety  of  outline  of  Blenheim 
Palace,  or  Castle  Howard,  or  Grimsthorpe,  or 
King’s  Weston,  compared  with  that  of  Litchfield 
or  Ely  Cathedrals, — unfading  flowers  of  poetry, 
blossoming  through  tho  night  of  ages  in  stone  ? 
Nor  would  Sir  Joshua,  I think,  have  attributed 
to  him  the  merit  of  invention  had  he  known  or 
recollected  the  richness  of  his  resources, — the 
materials  on  which  his  imagination  bad  been 
fed.  Vanbrugh  did  not  plant  the  standard  of 
architecture  in  any  direction  farther  into  the 
unknown,  as  the  Gothioists  did  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  the  Saracens  did  in  Spain,  in  Egypt, 
aud  iu  Hindostan.  But  if  he  did  not  create  a 
new  style,  he  did  what  was  nearly  equivalent 
to  it.  He  rightly  organised  and  adapted  the 
elements  at  his  command,  and  leavened  all 
with  the  natural  aud  acquired  richnoes  of  his 
own  mind. 

I have  only  to  express  my  regret,  which  I 
doubt  not  is  widely  shared,  that  bis  works  in 


his  previous  walk,  equally  honourable  to  his 
intelieeb  and  imagination,  should  bo,  in  any 
measure,  discreditable  to  his  moral  sense. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


THE  DOME  OF  THE  ROCK. 

Sill, — Having  read  carefully  the  able  review 
of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  “Temples  of  the  Jews,” 
which  appeared  in  your  columns  on  the  1st 
inst.,  I should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  point  out 
one  or  two  architectural  indications  which  have 
not,  as  far  as  I know,  been  previously  discussed, 
and  which  seem  to  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  of  tho  date  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock. 

The  main  architectural  features  which  have 
been  criticised  are  the  columns,  tho  arches,  and 
the  beam  running  between  the  pillars.  It 
aiipears  that  most  architects  agree  as  to  the 
character  of  the  columns,  assigning  them  to  the 
fourtli  century.  I would,  however,  point  out 
that  tho  capitals  of  the  different  pillars  are  not 
all  of  one  design  (as  are  those  of  Constantine’s 
basilica  at  Bethlehem).  Tho  two  very  different 
sketches  of  capitals  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
which  are  given  by  you  in  illustration,  serve  to 
show  this,  and  after  making  careful  sketches  of 
the  twelve  pillars  supporting  the  drum,  I find 
that  only  three  are  of  one  pattern,  the  rest 
differing  not  only  iu  design,  but  in  proportions  and 
in  outline.  There  is  also  a sensible  difference  in 
the  diameters  of  the  shafts  and  in  their  lenttihs. 
Thus  the  blocks  above  the  pillars  of  the  arcade 
are  of  different  heights,  iu  order  to  make  tho 
spring  of  the  ai'ches  all  on  one  level.  Tho 
square  blocks  of  marble  at  the  bases  of  the 
shafts  were  removed  in  aud  inside  them 

the  old  bases  were  found.  These  also  differ 
from  one  another  in  their  mouldings,  and  in  one 
casu  it  appears  that  one  of  the  shafts  is  upside 
down,  aiui  that  its  base-mouldings  are  imme- 
diately beneath  the  capital,  which  has  beeu 
placed  above. 

The  natural  deduction  seems  to  be  that  these 
pillars  were  collected  from  some  other  building 
or  buildings,  and  utilised  by  the  builders  of  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock.  This  wekuow  to  have  beeu 
a common  practice  of  Arab  builders,  and  in  the 
case  of  tho  Mosque  of  Amru  (which  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  states  to  be  now  pretty  much  iu  the  con- 
dition iu  which  it  was  left  by  that  very  'Abd  el 
Meiek  who  claims  to  have  built  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock),  the  columns  have  been  torn  from  older 
buildings,  and  much  resemble  those  under  con- 
sideration. 

With  regard  to  the  connecting  beam,  I leave 
it  to  architects  to  decide  whether  it  is  strictly 
correct  to  institute  a comparison  between  such 
a beam  and  a stone  cornice  found  in  an  Italian 
building.  It  is,  of  course,  a constructive  im- 
possibility to  build  a stone  cornice  between  the 
pillars  in  the  way  in  which  this  wooden  beam  is 
introduced,  and  there  seems  hardly  to  be  any 
constructive  similarity  between  this  tie-beam 
aud  the  arched  cornice  of  the  Golden  Gateway. 
If  we  look  nearer  to  the  spot  than  Thessalonica, 
we  shall  find  tliis  kind  of  tie-rod  used  at 
Damascus,  and  iu  the  Mosque  of  ’Amru  at  Cairo, 
without  mentioning  the  cases  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Chain  and  the  Aksah  Mosque,  in  Jerusalem. 

Having  had  tho  opportunity  of  walking  along 
this  wooden  cornice,  and  of  examining  it  when 
under  repair,  I may  be  allowed  to  remark  that 
it  has  probably  been  constructed  at  two  periods. 
The  original  beam,  which  is  shown  in  your  illus- 
tration, had  a rectangular  cross  section,  and  the 
face  was  ornamented  with  bronze,  the  ornamenta- 
tion running  inside  the  marble  cap,  which  was 
built  up  round  the  stone  block  above  the  capital 
at  a later  period.  To  this  beam  a wooden 
comice  has  been  added,  and  is  attached  by 
cramps,  which  are  visible  when  it  is  seen  from 
above.  It  seems  thus  probable  that  the  attached 
comice  is  later  work. 

At  the  Golden  Gateway  we  find  a stone  comice 
deflected  into  an  arch,  and,  from  tho  style.  Da 
Vogue  has  dated  the  building  as  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century.  To  this  the  reviewer  demurs, 
but  he  will,  I believe,  find  that  the  conclusion 
was  based  on  comparison  with  other  dated 
examples  of  strikingly  similar  appearance  found 
in  Northern  Syria.  If  we  wish  to  form  an 
accurate  conception  of  the  style  in  which  Con- 
stantino’s basilicas  iu  Palestine  were  built,  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  Rome.  At 
Bethlehem  wo  have  a building  of  Constantine’s, 
which  has  escaped  the  destruction  which  over- 
took nearly  all  the  early  buildings  in  Palest^^e- 
The  columns  resemble  those  iu  the  Dome  of  the 
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llock,  bufc  they  support  a flat  architravo  on 
which  the  wall  of  the  clearstory  rises,  aud  the 
arched  cornice  is  not  found  in  that  building. 

A contrast  has  been  pointed  out  between  the 
Aksah  Mosque  and  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  but 
surely  any  one  well  acquainted  with  the  two 
monuments  will  see  an  equal  dissimilarity 
between  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  Golden 
Gateway.  In  the  outer  wall  of  tho  former  the 
arches  are,  as  the  reviewer  points  out,  struck 
from  two  centres.  In  the  Golden  Gateway  the 
arches  are  semicircular.  In  the  numerous 
Byzantine  ruins  which  occur  in  Palestine,  the 
semicircular  arch  is  used,  and  in  one  fine 
example,  which  I discovered  in  1873,  the  curved 
cornice  also  occurs  in  a Byzantine  monastery  of 
Samaria  (Deir  el  Kulah),  though  the  building  is 
unfortunately  not  dated.  If,  then,  the  Golden 
Gate  were  Constantine’s  work,  how  comes  it 
that  ho  used  semicircular  arches  there,  but 
pointed  arches  in  tho  Dome  of  the  Rock,  while 
Justinian  reverts  to  the  semicircular  arch  ? On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Mosque  of  ’Amru,  at 
Cairo,  which,  as  before  noticed,  was  rebuilt  by 
’Abd  el  Melik,  we  find  the  arches  to  have  just 
the  slightest  approach  to  a point  (as  described 
by  Coste  in  his  “ Architecture  Arabe,”  re- 
sembling  those  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 

The  question  appears  to  me  to  be,  therefore, 
whether  it  is  not  safer  to  compare  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock  with  the  few  known  specimens  of 
early  Arab  work  rather  than  with  European 
examples  of  fourth-century  style,  and  whether 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  architectural  criticism  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  outweigh  the  evidence  of 
Arab  and  Christian  historians,  and  that  of  the 
Cufic  and  Arabic  dated  inscriptions  which  run 
along  tho  sides  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 

I will  not  enter  into  the  historical  and  topo- 
graphical difficnlties  raised  by  Mr.  Fergnsson’s 
views  ; but,  in  conclusion,  I would  beg  to  answer 
the  charge  of  neglect  which  has  been  brought 
against  the  Jerusalem  explorers  with  regard  to 
excavation  in  the  vault  which  Mr.  Fergussou 
sxrpposes  to  bo  the  crypt  of  his  basilica.  The 
vault  iu  qixestion  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Warren,  R.E.  The  south  wall  is  of  rock,  with 
rock  piers  projecting  into  the  chamber.  The 
roof  and  north  wall  are  of  modern  masonry,  with 
pointed  arches.  The  east  and  west  ends  are 
choked  with  rubbish. 

I would  first  point  out  that  the  Rock  rises 
suddenly  west  of  tho  vault  to  a level  higher  than 
that  of  its  roof,  so  that  excavation  could  not  be 
pursued  much  further  in  that  direction,  while 
the  present  surface  falls  so  fast  that  if  the  vault 
ran  further  eastwards  it  would  very  soon  appear 
above  the  surface. 

In  spite  of  this,  every  effort  was  made  to  re- 
enter the  vault  in  question.  Not  only  did  Captain 
Warren  do  his  best,  but  I repeated  the  attempt 
in  1872,  1873,  and  1874. 

Even  had  a more  adequate  sirm  been  offered 
than  that  which  Mr.  Fergusson  promised,  tho 
difficulties  could  not,  I feel  convinced,  have  been 
overcome.  Spades,  picks,  and  other  instruments 
must  first  have  been  smuggled  into  the  Haram, 
and  the  excavated  earth  would  have  had  to  be 
removed.  To  do  this  secretly  would  have  been 
next  to  impossible.  To  do  it  openly  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  bribe  the  sheik  of  the 
mosque  (which  might  have  been  possible),  but 
to  bribe  or  get  rid  of  the  black  guardians  of  tho 
Haram.  These  fanatics  are  not  to  be  bought  at 
any  price;  and  as  they  are  always  present  at 
night,  and  not  controllable  by  the  sheikh,  the 
prosecution  of  such  excavation  either  at  this 
spot,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  Haram  enclosure, 
remains  at  present  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Fergusson  was,  no  doubt,  unaware  of 
these  attempts,  or  he  would  hardly  have  charged 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  with  neglect. 

Claude  R.  Conder,  Lieut.  R.E. 


Earley. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Earley,  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  on  the  12th  inst.  The  church, 
which  will  accommodate  600  persons,  is  to  be 
built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
A.R.A.,  by  Messrs.  Stephens  & Bastow,  of 
Bristol,  who  have  taken  the  contract.  Mr.  Young 
is  the  foreman,  and  Mr.  Barr  clerk  of  the  works. 
It  will  bo  built  of  red  and  grey  bricks,  with 
Bath  stone  dres.sings,  and  will  bo  in  the  Early 
English  style ; and  is  to  have,  when  completed, 
north  and  south  aisles,  divided  from  the  nave  by 
srauite  columns,  with  capitals  and  bases  of 
Duilcing  stone.  The  roof  will  be  of  open  pitch 
pint  and  covered  with  Bcoseley  tiles. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  THAMES. 

It  may  seem  a paradox  to  speak  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  tho  Thames,  but  it  is  the  best  mode 
of  enclosing  in  one  comprehensive  title  the 
buildings  which  are  scattered  along  the  banks 
of  our  chief  stream  from  Oxford  to  London. 
They  are  iu  various  counties,  in  different  villages, 
in  several  towns,  but  they  all  belong  to  tho 
valley  of  tho  Thames. 

We  pointed  out  some  weeks  ago*  in  these 
columns  how  accessible  aud  cheap  a field 
Normandy  is  for  those  who  desire  to  unite  at 
once  change  of  scene  and  opportunities  of  archi- 
tectural study.  As  tho  summer  grows  apace, 
wo  may  devote  a short  space  to  a glance  at  the 
architectural  subjects  which  an  inland  voyage 
down  the  Thames  presents  to  any  one  for  whom 
such  matters  are  an  attraction.  For  it  is  rather  | 
too  much  tho  case  that  those  who  make  this 
very  charming  expedition  do  so  wth  too  single- 
minded  a purpose  of  simply  descending  the 
river.  But  tho  manner  in  which  such  an  expe- 
dition should  bo  undertaken  is  to  make  the  river 
the  actual  route,  to  set  apart  each  day  but  a 
comparatively  short  distance,  sncli  as  fifteen 
miles,  and  then  to  engraft,  so  to  speak,  on  this 
some  other  pleasure,  such  as  sketching,  botani- 
sing,  or  the  viewing  aud  study  of  some  of  the 
architectural  objeccs  by  which  the  Thames  flows 
down.  Between  Oxford  and  Richmond,  five  or 
six  days  may  be  easily  spent  iu  this  manner ; 
between  Oxford  and  Windsor,  fonr  or  five  days 
can  be  fully  occupied ; and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  prolonging  the  descent  to  a greater  length  of 
time. 

And  we  naturally  presume  that  most  persons 
will  choose  rather  to  descendf  than  ascend  the 
river;  for,  though  it  is  aslow-flowiog  stream  com- 
pared to  the  Severn  or  the  Wye,  yet  to  journey 
up  against  the  current  gives  much  unnecessary 
labour  to  those  who  ply  the  oars,  without  any 
conuterbalancing  advantage. 

To  begin  with,  at  tho  very  offset  of  the 
voyage,orrather before  its  commencement, there 
is  Oxford  to  be  seen.  But  Oxford  is  a town 
where  day  after  day  may  be  passed  at  any 
period  of  the  year,  for,  to  uso  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold’s  line,  “ She  needs  not  June  for  beauties 
heightening.”  We  therefore  pass  on  on  our 
expedition,  merely  pointing  out  that  those  who 
do  not  know,  or  who  desire  to  add  to  their 
knowledge  of,  Oxford,  will  find  it  a starting- 
point  where  they  long  may  linger. 

But  a mile  and  a quarter  now  brings  us  to 
the  village  and  water-mill  at  Iffley,  where  is  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Mary,  snrrounded  by  its  green 
graveyard,  its  waving  chestnuts,  and  stately 
elms,  with  the  quiet  river  and  the  ancient  mill 
below.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Norman  ai’chitecture  in  England,  and 
in  its  admirable  proportions,  good  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  in  the  fair  scenery  by  which  it  is 
snrrounded,  as  remarkable  iu  its  own  way  as  the 
grand  aud  stately  cathedral  of  Durham  rising 
on  tho  heights  above  the  Wear. 

The  west  front,  with  its  beautiful  doorway 
and  circular  window,  the  noticeable  mouldings  of 
tho  interior  arches  of  the  tower,  the  two  side 
doorways  on  the  iiorth  and  south  of  the  church, 
enable  tho  visitor  to  grasp  in  his  mind  a Norman 
chui'ch  in  its  entirety,  and  ho  will  pass  on  down 
tho  river,  not  only  with  fresh  knowledge  ac- 
quired, but  with  the  remembrance  of  areally 
beautiful  piece  of  English  landscape  firmly 
engraven  on  his  mind.  VVe  do  not  dwell  at  any 
greater  length  in  description  of  tho  place,  for 
most  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  read  of  the 
respective  features  of  this  church  in  Rickman’s 
“ Gothic  Architecture  ” ; we  touch  upon  it  aud  de- 
scend the  Isis.  Pasaingby  Sandford  we  are  within 
a mile  aud  a half  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Radley, 
which  wo  described  iu  a recent  number  of  the 
Builder, X and  then,  leaving  Nuneham  Courtney, 
approach  the  town  of  jibingdon.  Hero  “ distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,”  for  the  well- 
proportioned  spire  of  the  church  of  St.  Helen, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  red-tiled  build- 
ings,  and  the  picturesque  bridge,  give  a general 
view  of  much  picturesquenesa  which,  when 
approached  nearer,  loses  a good  deal  of  its 
attractiveness.  This  bridge,  indeed,  with  its 
six  pointed  narrow  arches,  standing  sturdily 
across  the  river,  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  for 
it  was  built  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1-116,  and  its 

* See  i>.  -127,  ante. 

t It  niiiy  be  usel’ul  here  to  state  thnt  Mr.  John  Salter, 
boat-buiWer,  of  Oxford,  supplies  boats  st  fixed  prices  for 
this  joiirne.v.  Thus,  a “git;,"  to  hold  three  or  funr,  costa 
21.  to  Henley,  21.  us.  to  Windsor,  21.  lOs.  to  Richmond, 
the  length  of  time  nllowed  for  the  descent  being  a week. 

J See  p.  5oP,  ante. 


erection  was  quite  an  historical  event  in  the 
annals  of  Berkshire.  In  the  old  hospital  at 
Abingdon,  some  quaint  lines  of  a primitive  kind 
bear  witness  to  the  importance  with  which  it 
was  at  one  time  regarded, — 

“ Kynge  Henry  V.  in  hia  fourtheyere, 

He  hath  i-found  for  his  folk  a brig  in  Berkacheere, 

■\Vberc  cartia  with  carriage  may  go  and  come  clere, 

That  many  winters  afore  were  marred  in  the  myre. 

For  now  is  Culham  Hythe  (ferry)  come  to  an  end. 

An  all  the  contrie  tho  better  and  no  man  the  worse.” 
Some  fifteen  miles  from  Oxford  by  water,  the 
Thame  joins  the  larger  Isis,  and  a little  above 
the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  lies  the  large 
village  of  Dorchester,  which  can  be  reached 
from  the  main  river  by  following  the  winding 
Thame  through  meadows  and  beneath  willows 
for  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  glory  has  now 
departed  from  what  was  once  a city,  and  once, 
too,  the  largest  see  in  England,  embracing  as  it 
did  what  are  now  tho  dioceses  of  Winchester, 
Salisbury,  Bath  and  Wells,  Lichfield,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford.  But  even  yet  Dorchester  Abbey, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing,  tho  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  bears 
witness  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  past  which 
belongs  to  this  Oxfordshire  village.  The  abbey 
itself,  300  ft.  in  length,  stands  on  rising  ground 
above  the  Thame,  but  possesses  only  the  re- 
mains of  its  former  greatness.  There  are 
some  slight  remnants  of  the  ancient  Norman 
building;  there  are  some  sedilia  in  the  Deco- 
rated style ; there  are  three  knightly  monu- 
ments of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  whereon 
the  warriors  are  engraved  life-size,  in  their 
chain  armour.  There  is  some  noticeable  an- 
cient glass  still  remaining,  and  there  is  a very 
unique  Jesse  window  on  tho  north  side  ; there 
are  also  various  other  details  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  architecture.  But  even  as  it  stands 
it  is  an  object  well  worth  attention,  recalling,  as 
it,  does,  the  days  when  ecclesiasticism  was  in 
power  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Oxfordshire,  and 
when  a great  religions  centre  occupied  the  site 
of  the  quiet  agricultural  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thame.  But  unlike  tho  church  of  Iffley, 
its  ancient  splendour  has  departed,  and  whereas 
the  former  is  equally  ancient,  it  yet  bears  its 
years  with  no  loss  of  beauty  or  of  form. 

Wo  forbear  to  do  more  than  merely  mention 
the  pretty  church  at  Clifdeu  Hampden,  standing 
on  the  rocks  above  the  river,  or  yet  the  Church 
of  St.  Thomas,  at  Goring,  among  the  fairest 
scenery  which  the  Thames  can  boast.  In  each 
will  be  found  some  details  of  interest  for  tho 
architechirnl  student.  But  a longer  stay  should 
be  made  at  Sonuiug,  where  the  church  was 
re.stored  iu  1853,  where  Lord  Stowell  lies  buried, 
and  the  sonth  aisle  is  of  the  period  called 
Decorated.  Of  a different  character,  after  wo 
have  passed  the  noble  reach  of  water  at  Henley, 
are  the  remains  of  Medmenham  Abbey,  which 
once  was  an  ecclesiastical  building,  but  in  later 
years,  afeerit  ceased  to  bo  a religious  house,  was 
turned  into  the  scene  of  the  revelliogs  of  a club, 
who  took  for  their  motto  the  sardonic  words 
“ Fay  ce  que  voudras.”  But  yet  with  the  simple 
pointed  arches  of  the  remnants  of  the  abbey, 
facing  the  river  as  it  glides  by  the  grass  plot 
among  which  the  ruins  stand,  it  forms  a very 
noticeable  object,  and  one  which,  for  the  archi- 
tect  or  the  general  visitor,  cannot  fail  to  have 
attractions. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  attractive  bit 
of  the  Thames  than  that  which  takes  in 
Bisham  Abbey  and  Chm-ch.  The  river  bends 
round  iu  a broad  and  sweeiDing  curve,  the 
grand  elms  overhang  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  and,  among  them,  in  park-like  meadows 
sloping  up  to  the  tree-covered  ridge  behind, 
are  the  abbey  and  chnrch  of  Bisham.  The 
former,  now  a dwelliug-house,  contains  many 
things  of  interest,  and,  with  its  fine  lancet  win- 
dow, projecting  oriels,  and  picturesque  grey 
gables,  is — apart  altogether  from  its  historical 
associations — an  eminently  picturesque  sight.  . 
The  church,  having  been  restored  some  seventy  • 
years  ago,  is  just  now  at  tho  end  of  a second  1 
restoration  and  enlargement,  the  south  aisle  ■ 
having  been  considerably  lengthened.  But 
when  the  newness  which  it  now  necessarily 
wears  has  worn  off,  when  the  whiteness  of  the 
stones  and  the  red  tiles  of  the  roof  tone  down,  , 
it  will  become  more  in  harmony  with  the  ) 
scenery,  tho  abbey,  and  the  associations  of  this  ^ 
charming  spot.  The  last  place  we  will  mention  ! 
before  reaching  Windsor  is  Bray,  of  which,  by  i 
the  way,  there  is  at  the  moment  a delightful 
view  by  George  Fripp  iu  the  Exhibition  of  the  < 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  showing  t 
the  reach  of  tho  Thames,  glowing  in  the  evening  f 
light,  and  the  square  church-tower  rising  from  r 
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amon{?  the  trees.  A good  deal  of  the  building 
is  either  Early  English  or  Decorated,  but  thi.'- 
tower,  the  inoBt  noticeable  object  from  the  river, 
is  of  considerably  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
church.  But  the  jilace  is  associated  in  most 
people’s  minds  more  with  Simon  Allyn,  the 
weathercock-like  sixteenth-century  Vicar  of 
Bray,  whose  main  principle  in  life  was  to  live 
and  die  Vicar  of  this  pleasant  spot ; — 

“ And  this  is  lavr,  I will  maintain 
Until  my  dying  day,  sir, 

That  whatsoever  king  shall  reign, 

1 11  lie  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  sir.” 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  go  into  greater  detail 
respecting  the  places  we  have  briefly  touched 
Upon,  and  respecting  others  which  He  somewhat 
away  fiora  theHctual  silent  highway  along  wliicb 
our  holiday-maker  has  been  supposed  to  bepur- 
sning  his  travels,  and  to  say  something  also  as  to 
the  secular  buildings  on  the  route.  Bat  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  whilst  the  muscles  may 
he  braced,  the  mind  and  the  eye  maybe  employed, 
it  may  be,  in  pondering  over  the  white  masses  of 
the  water  ranunculus  or  the  purple  campanula, 
half  hidden  in  tbo  grass,  or,  if  architecture  be 
the  subject  of  study,  over  the  ancient  buildings 
which  lie  in  these  sequestered  villages  by  the 
side  of  the  Thames. 


SHEFFIELD. 

Thk  picture  which  Wordsworth  drew,  in  his 
“ E.xcursion,”  of  a “huge  town,  continuous  and 
compact,”  over  which  "the  smoke  of  uuremit- 
tiug  fires  hangs  permanent,”  where  a rambling 
stream  " turns  a multitude  of  dizzy  wheels,” 
and  where  still  there  are  " crazy  huts  and  tot- 
tering hovels,”  may  fairly  bo  applied  to  Shef- 
field. Ancient  in  date,  the  records  of  the  town 
supply  remembrances  of  the  Conqueror;  its 
manor  furnishing  facts  in  relation  to  the  notable 
people  who  have  been  connected  with  it,  and  its 
castle  furnishing  prison  to  cardinal  and  queen 
before  an  iconoclastic  Parliament  demolished  it. 
Not  by  its  own  participation  in  feats  of  arms,  or 
in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  has 
Sheffield  been  made  so  famous  as  by  furnishing 
the  weapons  for  others.  It  is  claimed  that,  in 
the  days  of  the  archers,  it  supplied  their  arrow- 
heads. Its  cutlery  had  renown  so  far  back  as 
Chaucer’s  day ; but  till  pack-horses  gave  place  to 
other  means  of  conveyance,  its  trade  did  not 
grow  rapidly,  nor  its  bounds  extend.  From  the 
time  of  the  extension  of  navigation  on  the  Don 
to  the  town  it  began  to  rise  in  importance  and 
extent,  and  its  trade  to  grow.  But  twoscore 
yeans  ago,  oven,  it  was  the  dark  shadow  only  of 
its  present  self.  In  its  valley,  sheltered  with 
thickly-timbered  woods,  it  produced  its  knives 
and  forks,  tools,  and  plate,  its  square  town- 
hall  in  the  Hayniarket,  its  old  Gothic  pariah 
church,  and  its  infirmary,  being  amongst  the 
chief  architectural  attraciions.  In  addition  to 
its  six  churches,  even  then  it  had  twenty-two 
dissenting  chapels ; it  had  its  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, its  literary  and  philosophical  society, 
and  two  or  three  institutes  and  libraries ; four 
weekly  newspapers  were  issued  in  those  days  ; 
but  a veracious  chronicler  states  that  “ amuse- 
ments appear  to  be  a secondary  considera- 
tion, as  scarcely  any  town  equal  in  extent  pos- 
sesses fewer  resorts  for  the  votaries  of  fashion 
and  gaiety.”  Trad©  was  then  compai'atively 
small ; four  anvil-makers  were  recorded,  and 
eleven  auger  - makers  ; the  Britannia  - metal 
makers  numbered  thirteen  only  ; five  cutlery- 
manufacturers  only  appear,  whilst  eighty-nine 
file-manufacturers  were  recorded ; and  there 
were  in  the  staple  trades  of  Sheffield  variations 
as  great  from  what  is  now  known.  These  were 
the  pre-railway  days,  when  the  Eoyal  Mail  from 
Leeds,  the  Hope  from  Halifax,  the  Telegraph 
from  Birmingham,  the  Royal  Union,  and  a score 
of  other  coaches  and  cars,  dashed  into  the  town  to 
the  Tontine,  the  Commei'cial,  the  Falcon,  King’s 
Head,  and  other  inns  ; when  carriers  were  many 
byroad,  and  the  “conveyances”  by  water  of 
Pickford,  Smith,  Laverack,  and  Hunt,  left  the 
Canal  Wharf  daily.  These  days  of  the  four 
weekly  papers, — Iris,  Independent,  Courunt,  and 
Mercury, — have  passed  away,  and  with  them 
three  of  the  four  old  recorders  of  Sheffield  have 
vanished.  Its  iron  manufacture  had  made 
gri'ut  strides  from  the  days  when  Camden 
described  it  as  being  remarkable  “ for  black- 
smiths, there  bein^  much  iron  digged  up  in 
these  parts,”  but  it  was  still  small.  In  the  wide 
district  of  Sheffield  a committee  included  the 
regions  from  Chesterfield  to  Chapel,  and  found 
in  1796  about  fourteen  blaat-furnacea  there, 
with  a yearly  production  varying  from  250  tons 
to  1,000  tons, — an  output  which  about  forty 


years  ago  had  risen  to  more  than  double  that 
amount.  In  a narrow  range  now,  Sheffield  en- 
closes  nine  or  ten  furnaces,  but  the  growth  is 
rather  in  capacity  of  production  than  in  num- 
ber; bat  the  change  is  the  greatest  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  by  the  newer  processes,  fcjr  the 
Sheffield  firms  own  18  out  of  the  110  Bessemer 
converters  in  Great  Britain,  and  a Ci-nsidorable 
proportion  of  the  furnaces  for  the  Siemens- 
ilartin  processes.  In  its  district,  also,  fifty-one 
collieries  are  sinking  or  working,  so  that  its 
coal-producing  capacity  is  very  large.  With 
coal  around  it,  with  vast  iron,  steel,  and  cutlery 
works  within  and  on  its  borders,  the  growth  of 
Sheffield  liaA  been  great,  and  though  in  some  of 
the  departments  of  these  trades  its  growth  is 
menaced  by  the  planting  of  these  industries 
elsewhere,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  meridian  of 
the  commerce  of  Sheffield  is  not  passed. 

How  has  Sheffield  grown  ? In  its  population, 
for  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  five 
townships  of  Sheffield,  Ecclesall,  Brightside, 
Attercliffe,  Nether  Hallam,  and  Upper  Hallam, 
had  only  a population  of  45,725,  which,  was 
doubled  by  1841,  rose  to  185,000  by  1861,  at  the 
time  of  the  last  census  was  239,946,  and  is  now 
believed  to  reach  270,000.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  whilst  in  seventy  years  the  popula- 
tion of  the  townships  of  Sheffield  has  nearly 
trebled,  that  of  the  townships  of  Eccleshall  has 
been  multiplied  ninefold,  and  that  of  Brightside 
twelvefold.  In  the  wide  borough  there  are 
about  45,000  municipal  voters,  and  nearly  40,000 
Parliamentary  voters,  so  that  representation  has 
advanced  with  population.  There  is  also  a 
growth  of  disease  and  misery,  and  thus  its  public 
hospital  records  90  in-patients,  with  large  num- 
hers  oE  casualty  and  other  cases  treated  weekly, 
and  in  connexion  with  its  women’s  hospital  150 
cases  arc  weekly  dealt  with,  whilst  hospitals  for 
eye  and  ear  and  other  special  forms  of  disease 
add  to  the  curative  influences  the  cutlery  town 
is  proud  of.  It  has  other  and  more  pleasant 
aspects  : its  public  parks  are  green  oases  in  its 
dingy  streets  ; its  museum  admits  3,000  visitors 
weekly ; and  four  public  free  libraries  set  the 
example  to  more  pretentions  towns.  Unhappily, 
there  is  a considerable  proportion  of  “ bibulous 
clay”  in  Sheffield,  and  in  the  borough  1,200 
persons  are  yearly  proceeded  against  for  drunken- 
ness— a fourth  of  whom  are  women,  and  the 
whole  number  gives  a proportion  of  1 person 
apprehended  for  drunkenness  in  about  222  of  the 
population.  The  fact  that  the  greatest  number 
of  apprehensions  take  place  on  the  Monday 
graphically  points  to  the  source  of  the  evil,  and 
temperance  reformers  would  point  to  the  566 
public-houses,  and  the  935  beer-house.s  as  the 
means.  The  police  force  is  320  in  number, — not 
excessive  for  an  area  of  over  23,000  acres.  In 
its  local  governing  bodies,  in  its  associations,  in 
its  varied  provisions  for  the  needs  of  its  people, 
the  great  “city  of  steel”  may  well  claim  to  be 
notable  not  only  by  reason  of  age  and  extent, 
but  also  because  of  their  intrinsic  value,  as  the 
representations  of  the  works  of  a free  and  in- 
dustrious people.  There  are  the  tokens  of  a vast 
population  in  the  fact  that  nearly  a score  of 
despatches  of  letters  take  place  from  its  post- 
office  daily,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  chief  office 
there  are  sixty-eigbt  receiving-houses,  pillar  and 
wall  letter-boxes.  Seven  banks,  in  additinn  to 
saving-banks,  transact  its  financial  business. 
Its  churches  are  more  numerous  by  far  than  in 
the  days  referred  to,  its  places  of  worship  for 
dissent  in  all  its  shades  are  not  only  more  nume- 
rous but  more  ornate  and  larger  than  in  the  past ; 
and  in  some  cases  there  has  been  in  the  last 
score  of  years  a very  great  advance  in  the 
numerical  strength,  as  well  as  in  the  intinenco 
of  some  of  the  forms  of  dissent,  whilst  in  the 
growth  of  wealth  in  the  last  two  or  three  genera- 
tions some  of  the  religions  bodies  of  the  town  have 
fonnd  a reason  to  rejoice  in  the  golden  favours 
that  have  been  showered  upon  them.  Sufficient 
facts  have  been  given  to  show  what  great 
progress  Sheffield  has  made  in  this  generation. 

Bat  it  is  in  its  industrial  aspect  that  Sheffield 
may  heat  court  investigation.  It  is  still  the 
home  of  the  steel  trade,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  some  loc-ilibies  to  centre  it  elsewhere.  The 
cementation  process  is  carried  on  almost  ex- 
clnsively  there,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  newer 
processes  are  also  largely  centred  there  also. 
According  to  the  factory  returns,  there  were 
employed  in  the  cutlery  tiades  in  Sheffield  over 
8,400  persons;  in  the  file,  saw,  and  tool  trades, 
over  6,yi’0  persons;  and  in  the  ^aT1dry  metal 
trades  4,500  persons  ; bat  in  addition,  much  of 
the  work  is  done  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
borough ; and  there  are  also  foundries,  plating 


and  brass  works,  machine  shops,  and  other 
trades.  Great  companies  have  arisen  of  late, 
such  as  those  of  John  Brown,  and  Cammell  & 
Co.,  Fome  of  which  turn  out  files  in  countless 
numbers ; another  rolls  out  sheet  steel  for 
pens,  forms  springs,  shapes  axles,  tires,  and 
runs  out  wire ; whilst  in  another  immense 
armour-plates  are  rolled  ; and,  finally,  in  another 
department,  Bessemer  iron  is  made  and  rolled 
into  rails.  But  there  are  companies  formed  also 
for  the  manufacture  of  special  articles.  Large 
firms  exist,  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  varied 
branches  of  the  steel,  eutleiy,  file,  and  metal 
trades,  aiid  there  are  “small  masters”  who 
deal  with  these  on  a lesser  scale,  and  who  fuin-sh 
in  some  degj'ee  one  of  the  problems  of  Sheffield. 
Centring  these  and  other  allied  trades  in  its 
bounds,  Sheffield  is  dingy  and  noisy, — necessarily. 
In  the  day  its  streets  are  gloomy,  its  lanes  re- 
echo with  the  sound  of  the  steam-hammer,  the 
whir  of  the  wheel,  the  roll  and  the  rattle  of 
machinery,  and  the  monotonous  sounds  which 
prove  the  presence  of  Tubal  Cain’s  descendants 
as  fully  to  the  ear  as  the  innumerable  signs  of 
the  workers  in  metal  do  to  the  eye.  The  waters 
near  run  grimy,  smoke  is  in  the  air,  dingi- 
ness  clings  to  the  buildings,  and  there  is  a 
general  gloom  over  the  place.  By  night,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  spectacular:  the  traveller  by 
train  sees  in  approaching  the  furnace  belching 
forth  a hot  halo,  and  sending  out  a stream  of 
white-hot  iron  which  scorches  the  air  ; the  roll- 
ing-mills are  alight  with  the  glow  from  furnace 
and  from  dropping  molten  charges ; now  and 
then  a Bessemer  converter  is  seen  sending  forth 
its  shower  of  sparks  and  flame,  whilst  vast 
factories  appear,  alternating  with  long  rows  of 
streets  which  put  off  in  the  night  their  smeared 
and  grimy  look,  and  by  red-lighted  windows  tell 
of  the  home. 

Thus,  poorly  pictured,  Sheffield  sends  its  lines 
of  streets  undulating  for  miles.  As  a town  it 
was  not  bom  great,  but  since  the  days  of  Hunts- 
man, it  has  acliieved  greatness.  It  does  not 
appear  probable  that  it  will  grow  in  the  same 
ratio  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  for  the  con- 
ditions  of  its  great  manufacture  are  changing. 
One  of  our  chief  customers  for  hardware  is  not 
only  beginning  in  some  degree  to  manufacture 
her  own,  but  she  is  also  beginning  to  export 
to  us  her  productions,  and  we  Lave  therefore 
increased  competition  to  meet  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  There  is,  moreover,  a growth  of  the 
steel  manufacture  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  which  is  likely  to  affect  in  considerable 
degree  that  indnstry  in  Sheffield.  Few  parts  of 
the  kingdom  have  large  deposits  of  iron  ores 
suitable  for  conversion  into  steel ; in  the  one 
where  large  deposits  are  found  there  is  an 
absence  of  coal,  and  this  to  some  extent  balances 
the  cost  of  production  by  giving  to  coal-owning 
districts  an  advantage  in  the  manufacture  also. 
But  situated  as  Sheffield  is,  though  it  has  cheap 
fuel,  it  has  to  bring  its  crude  iron  from  some 
rtistance,  and  it  has  heavy  charges  to  pay  for 
the  transmission  of  the  product  to  ports  for 
shipment, — charges  which  steel-manufacturing 
places  on  the  seaboard  escape  to  a very  great 
extent.  In  some  degree  these  facts  may 
affect  the  future  of  Sheffield,  at  any  rate, 
so  far  as  the  heavier  and  coarser  branches 
of  its  industries  are  concerned,  but  in  the 
lighter  and  more  artistic  applications  of  steel,  it 
is  as  yet  unrivalled.  It  has  felt  deeply  the 
depression  in  these  trades,  because  it  depends 
BO  largely  on  them,  and  because  its  industries 
are  so  greatly  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the 
foreign  trades,  and  by  the  political  state  of  the 
world.  Beyond  its  commerce,  there  is  in  Shef- 
field much  that  is  interesting,  and  much  also 
that  deserves  the  earliest  attention  ol  its  public- 
spirited  citizens.  The  conditions  of  labonrof  some 
of  its  workmen  have  been  improved  of  late,  but 
much  remains  still  to  be  done  in  this  respect, 
and  the  homes  of  the  people  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  town  need  improvement, — in  some  in- 
stances, improvement  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
These  workmen  themselves,  too,  who  have  so 
largely  made  Sheffield  what  it  is,  are  still  too 
conservative  in  opposition  to  needful  changes 
in  their  trades,  and  still  too  much  led  by 
their  trade  societies,  so  that,  with  the  keep- 
ing up  so  generally  of  “ Saint  Monday,”  the 
state  of  the  city  of  steel  is  as  yet  far  from 
what  it  should  be,  though  in  nearly  every 
re.-pecc  it  should  be  gl  idly  noticed  that  there 
are  great  changes  for  the  betrerin  recent  tiru^-s. 
Much  has  been  dotie.  but  much  remains  yet  to 
be  done,  before  Sheffield  can  be  con>ideied  in 
that  state  of  corporate  prosperity  and  happiness 
to  which  vast  populations  should  aspire. 
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LONDON  BRIDGE  STATION. 

Fok  some  years  past  Sir.  J.  P.  Kuiprlit, 
general  manager,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Williams,  traffic 
Bupenntcndent,  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Cnast  llailway,  have  been  much  exercised 
as  to  the  best  means  possible  for  increasing  the 
facilities  for  the  conduct  of  the  main  Hue  and 
local  traflic  at  London  Bridge  Station,  which 
has  for  a long  time  been  very  much  strained. 
In  1876  Mr.  Williams  submitted  to  the  directors 
and  chief  oflicers  a plan  for  the  re-arrangement 
of  the  “yard.”  as  it  is  technically  called,  and 
the  cunsolidatiun  and  completion,  in  accordance 
with  such  re-nrraugcmeiit,  of  the  signalling  and 
points.  Whether  the  obstructions  were  me- 
chanical or  financial  we  know  not,  but  the  plan 
is  now  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Banister,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company, 
in  concert  with  Mr.  Knight,  the  general 
manager,  and  Mr.  Williams,  tho  originator  of 
the  design.  The  changes  may  be  briefly 
described  as  the  extension  of  two  additional 
lines  into  the  station,  and  the  conversion  of 
two  single  into  double  platforms,  to  be 
available  for  arrival  or  despatch.  The 
improved  station  will  have  eleven  lines  of 
rails,  each  served  by  a jilatform,  and  c-ach 
uvailublo  for  trains  both  outward  and  inward 
bound.  This  unusual  system  of  working 
necessitates  a signal  for  every  operation,  and, 
as  may  ho  supposed,  a very  careful  system 
of  signalling  and  interlocking  of  points  and 
signals,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the  expe- 
ri^^nced  signal  engineers,  Messrs.  Saxby  & 
Farmer,  who  will  now  doubtless  direct  attention 
to  the  London  Bridge  Station  of  the  Brighton 
Company  as  their  latest  chef  cl  (euvre.  A number 
of  dutached  signals  and  signal  boxes  are  to  bo 
superseded  by  two  structures,  that  liavo,  the 
one — the  distant  signal-box — 98  levers,  and  the 
other,  the  homo  signal-box,  as  many  as  280 
levers  ! — the  largest  number  probably  in  any 
signal-box  in  the  world. 

Ill  making  tho  alterations,  a number  of  not 
very  sightly  huts  and  buildings  have  been 
cleared  off,  and  substantial  buildings  erected  to 
supply  their  places.  These  include  a range  of 
guards’  and  drivers’  waiting-rooms,  locomotive 
foreman's  room,  &c.,  that  support  a tank  con- 
taining 110,000  gallons  of  water,  with  a pump- 
ing-engine house  attached.  The  brick-work  is 
in  picked  stock-brick,  tho  semicircular  window- 
heads  marked  out  with  red  malms  and  blue 
Staffordshire  strings. 


CLEOPATEA’S  NEEDLE  AND  ITS 
WOEKMEN. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  carefully 
inspecting  tho  now  familiar  Cleopatra’s  Needle. 
It  has  been  exposed  partially  to  public  view, 
and  a little  at  least  can  be  readily  seen  from 
the  Embankment.  We  call  attention  to  it  now, 
and  while  it  is  in  its  present  houd-fide  state, 
as  it  is  while  in  that  state  that  such  a monu- 
ment is  real  y and  truly  interesting  to  the  lover 
of  past  art  and  methods  of  workmanship.  So 
much  indeed, — may  we  not  say  everything? — 
round  and  about  us  of  our  owm  antiquities  has 
changed  and  becu  modemi.scd,  that  a glauce, — 
as  here, — at  a genuine  “ antiquity,”  in  its  rough 
and  time-worn  state,  is  quite  a novelty, — a some- 
thing really  strange  to  see,  and  leaving  au  im- 
jjressiun  not  to  bo  got  at  in  any  other  way. 
The  preparatory  w'ork,  it  may  bo  mentioned,  of 
providiug  a pedestal  for  it  to  stand  on  is  rapidly 
progres.^ing ; and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  this  too  elaborate  pedestal  will  not 
dwarf,  and  make  quite  secondary,  the  monolith 
itself.  Wo  here  propose  to  make  note  of  it  as 
it  now  is,  aud  while  it  tells  so  simply  its  own 
story,  and  to  cal!  attention  to  the  workman’s 
part  in  tho  granite  cutting  aud  carving  of  it, 
and  which,  to  say  truth,  needs  no  added  work 
to  make  it  uttractive. 

So  many  descriptions  aud  accounts  of  this 
“ Needle  ” have  been  already  given  that  it  must 
needs  be  familiar  to  most,  but  there  are  yet  one 
or  two  things  connected  with  it  which  have  been 
hardly  noticed  ; but  they  are  vital  elements  in 
the  matter  notwithstanding.  A word  or  two, 
tl.en,  may  nt  the  present  juncture  prove  useful. 
We  are  tt  ldin  an  auth' ritative  book  on  Egyp- 
tian history  and  antiquities,  that  of  all  works 
of  Egyptian  art  in  simplicity  of  form — we 
ask  note  of  this — colossal  size,  aud  unity  aud 
beauty  of  sculptured  decoration,  none  can  be 
put  in  comparison  with  the  obelisks.  The 
Ccesars  of  Eome  vied  with  the  Pharaohs  of 


Egypt  in  their  admiration  of  tho  obelisk,  but 
it  is  not  said  that  these  samo  obelisks  were  put 
up  in  the  places  where  they  were  found,  because 
they  were  pretty  to  look  at,  or  as  attractive 
monuments;  they  were,  indeed,  and  simply, 
pieces  of  the  temple  furniture,  just  as  much  so 
as  any  item  of  church  furniture  is  a thing  of  use 
and  necessity  in  a church  cf  to-day.  Obelisks 
never  stood  alone  and  isolated  ns  this  one  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  is  to  stand,  bat  always  in 
pairs,  and  immediately  in  front  of  some  building 
or  pylon ; so  that  iu  approaching  them,  and 
getting  sight  of  them,  they  were  seen  detailed 
against  ihe  huge  mass  of  walling  near  which 
they  stood,  and  were  thus  seen  at  their  very  best, 
their  long  shadows  being  all  but  a part  of  them. 

Tho  use  and  origin  of  the  obelisk  is  yet  as 
debateable  as  ever,  and  why  these  were  placed 
at  tho  eutrauce  of  tho  great  temples,  aud  always 
in  pairs,  is  not  apparent,  and  whether  or  no  any 
pause  or  ceremony  took  place  on  tho  occasion  of 
tlie  long  procession  wlien  passing  between  them 
into  tho  Temple  is  not  known,  and  can  be  only 
conjectured.  All  that  we  do  know  is,  aud  of  this 
we  may  feel  quite  sure,  that  they  were  not  cut 
out  from  the  quarry,  and  brought  to  their  places, 
at  such  a vast  cost  of  labour,  for  tlie  uiore  sake 
of  putting  a sometliing  in  the  places  where  they 
stood,  but  that  they  bad  a peculiar  and  highly 
signiflcant  meaning,  and  were,  indeed,  essential 
parts  of  the  Teniplo  apparatus,  whatever  that 
might  have  been.  It  may  be  that,  could  wo  be 
(juite  sure  of  the  hieroglyphic  reading,  this 
w'ould  bo  ex|i]ained.  Objects  so  cousjiicuous 
and  BO  striking  must  need  bavo  been  highly 
symbolical  in  purport,  aud  must  have  been  as 
open  books  to  be  read  iu  the  passing  by  them. 
This  absence  of  a building,  of  which  tho  obelisk 
formed  a part,  and  the  fact  of  the  ever-present 
but  iny.-^torious  writing  on  it,  would  startle  the 
old  Egyptian  builders  ami  workmen  not  a little, 
could  tlioy  bub  return  for  a brief  moment,  to 
look  at  their  work  on  our  river  Embankment. 

But  our  object  at  present  is  not  to  go  into 
the  history,  aud  even  uses,  of  tho  obelisk,  bub  to 
make  note  of  its  artistic  character,  aud  of  the 
cutting  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  its  huge  surface. 
We  have  examiued  this  with  some  attention, 
and  would  recommend  the  study  of  it  to  our 
stone-carvers.  Tho  actual  material  out  of 
wliich  this  monolith  is  cut  is  hard  granite,  aud 
right  good  tools  aud  skilful  hands  only  could 
have  made  impression  on  it.  This  granite- 
cutting  is  remurknblo  in  many  ways.  It  is  not 
simply  the  carving  out  of  the  hard  and  in- 
tractable substance  the  forms  wo  see,  but  the 
indications  of  manner  which  ai’o  to  be  noted  iu 
the  doing  of  it.  Large,  and  appai'ently  rough, 
as  the  granite-cutting  is,  there  is  the  constant 
presence  of  the  artist  workman  to  be  seen  in  it. 
The  surfaces  are  not  all  of  a uniformly  dull  flat- 
ness, as  such  work  would  now  bo  made,  and  as 
it  is  done  when  “ lettering  ” is  cut  out  of  stone; 
but  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  form  and  even 
life  of  the  object  represented  is  here,  when 
such  object  admits  of  it.  Wo  would  here  ask 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  to  do  with 
such  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  so  long 
a bygone  day  to  note  this,  so  that  no  attempt 
whatever  may  be  made  at  “ re-cutting,”  or 
mending,  or  “ restoring,”  as  it  would  be  called, 
of  the  work,  or  even  repolishing  it.  If  this  be 
done,  all  the  antique  life  of  the  work  goes.  Wo 
hear  that  this  is  under  consideration,  bub  if  so, 
before  it  is  done,  may  we  suggest  casts  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  thus  that,  at  least,  a true 
record  be  preserved  of  them. 

Those  hieroglyphics  should  be  studied  while 
the  obelisk  is  where  it  now  is,  on  a level  with 
the  eyo.  One  thing,  by  the  way,  little  as  we 
know  about  the  matter,  was  intended  l)y  those 
who  erected  obelisks,  and  that  was  that  they 
should  be  as  ever-open  books,  to  bo  readily  and 
easily  read,  they  always  standing  on  a low  block 
of  granite,  so  as  to  admit  of  tins.  The  letters 
were  close  to  the  eyo  as  could  be,  aud  even  when 
near  the  top  of  tho  monolith  were  so  large,  and 
BO  deeply  incised,  that  they  could  be  readily 
read  from  top  to  bottom.  Indeed,  the  longer 
this  magnificent  granite  cutting  is  looked  at,  the 
more  do  yon  wonder  at  it,  aud  at  tho  skill  with 
which  it  is  dene.  In  the  clear  sunlight  of 
Egypt  these  hiei-oglyphs  show  themselves  with 
au  almost  startling  precisiiu  and  distinct- 
ness. The  old  Eoman  was  justly  proud  of  liis 
lettering  on  his  buildings,  and  right  well 
he  did  it,  but  it  quite  pales  before  such  works 
as  this,  where  the /ovms  even  admit  of  vitality 
in  the  rendering  of  them.  Again,  then,  may  we 
express  a hope  that  they  will  not  be  tampered 
with,  but  left  as  the  antique  carvers  cut  tlieuq 
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and  no  attempt  made  to  “polish”  or  recut 
them,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  way  to  destroy  nr 
mar  their  individuality  and  antique  expression. 

We  are  here  looking  at  this  huge  monolith  as 
a specimen  of  the  work  that  in  its  time  was  done 
in  Egypt,  and  wo  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
power  of  such  work,  when  contrasted  with  what 
is  now  possible.  Compare  the  mechanical  ap- 
pliances then  and  jiou;,  and  well  may  we  wonder 
at  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  old  Egyptian 
quan-ymen  and  granite-cutters,  who  managed  to 
subdue  even  this  hnge  mass,  and  to  cut  it  out  of 
its  natural  bed,  and  to  afterwards  move  it  into 
its  place.  Nothing,  indeed,  would  seem  to  have 
been  too  huge  for  the  Egyptian  workmen ; 
blocks,  however  large  and  weighty,  were  quar- 
ried aud  moved  long  distances,  and  then  set  up 
with  an  ease  and  skill  which  might  appal  even 
our  mechanical  and  steam-aided  powers.  In- 
deed, we  hardly  know  which  to  wonder  at  most, 
the  power  displayed  by  the  old  workmen  in  the 
cutting  out  and  the  moving  of  such  huge  masses 
of  BO  hard  and  solid  material,  or  at  the  artistic 
skill  and  feeling  afterwards  displayed  iu  the 
“ oruamenting  ” of  them.  Wo  have  much  to 
learn  even  in  these  advanced  days,  and  but 
few  able  to  doubt  it ; but  if  any  do  so,  why 
here  is  a proof  iu  point,  and  he  who  runs  may 
here  read. 

Wo  do  not  intend  just  now  to  say  a word  on 
the  pedestal,  but  would  remind  lover.s  of  genuine 
antiquity  that  those  who  designed  this  monolith 
never  dreamed  of  anything  of  tho  sort  threatened ! 

It  is  impossible  to  make  note,  however  slightly, 
of  this  really  magnificent  example  of  the  skill 
aud  artistic  power  of  the  working  artists  of 
Egypt  without  an  earnest  hope  that  no  attempt 
will  bo  made  to  add  to  it  anything  that  can  be 
avoided. 

It  may  here  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  an 
Arab  writer,  in  the  twelfth  century,  notes  that 
the  obelisks  had  even  in  his  clay  “ copper  caps  ” 
on  their  tops  ; but  these  without  doubt,  he  hints, 
were  after-additions  by  those  who  had  conquered 
tho  counti'y.  Our  object  now  should,  as  we 
think,  be  to  preserve  this  monument  as  an 
Ejyptian  antique,  and  as  one  purely  and  solely 
Egyptian,  and  thus  to  see  it,  as  they  of  Egypt 
of  old  saw  it,  in  ail  its  simplicity  ami  harmony 
of  outline  and  strength  of  granite  cutting.  An 
obelisk  is  in  itself  so  simple  an  object  that  it 
is  impossible  to  add  to  it  without,  at  tho  same 
time,  taking  away  from  it.  Like  a Stonehenge 
block,  it  cannot  be  added  to  without  injury. 

[A  description  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
erecting  the  obelisk  will  be  found  on  p.  679.] 


ST.  PHILIP’S  BUILDINGS,  COLMOEE 
EOW,  BIEMINGHAM. 

NEW  OFFICES  OF  THE  MIDLAND  LAND  AND 
INVESTMENT  COUPOEATION. 

The  business  of  this  corporation  having  out- 
grown the  accommodation  of  their  old  premises, 
tho  directors  determined  to  erect  new  buildings 
specially  adapted  to  their  increasing  require- 
ments. It  appears,  from  the  last  annual  report 
of  tho  corporation  that  the  subscribed  capital  is 
218,900i.,  of  which  62,225i.  only  baa  been  called 
up.  Tho  reserve-fimcl  stands  at  100,u001.  The 
last  dividend  was  at  tho  rate  of  15  per  cent. 
The  market  value  of  tho  shares,  with  51.  paid, 
is  121.  lOs.  The  operations  of  the  company  are 
restricted  to  dealings  in  Heehold  and  leasehold 
estates  and  properties,  either  by  way  of  pur- 
chase  or  loans. 

Tho  ground  and  first  floors,  fronting  Colmore- 
row,  are  occupied  by  the  company,  the  corner 
on  the  ground-floor  being  the  banking-room, 
over  which  is  the  Board-room,  the  requisite 
offices  for  tho  manager,  secretary,  surveyor,  and 
clerks  fronting  Church-street.  The  other  por- 
tions are  let  off  in  suites  of  offices.  Beneath  a 
well-lighted  basement  is  a sub-basomcnt,  let  off 
as  vaiilts. 

The  frontage  to  Church-street  is  150  ft.  The 
exterior  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  interior  finish- 
ings aud  fittings  are  of  mahogany.  The  total 
cost  was  about  20,000f.  The  buildings  have 
been  designed  and  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Bateman  & Cursor,  archi- 
tects, of  Birmiugham. 


Value  of  London  Proiierty.  — Messrs. 
Herbert  Bean  & Co.  have  just  sold  the  freehold 
premises  No.  19,  High-street,  Borough,  contain- 
ing a ground  floor  area  of  797  ft.,  for  6,250/., 
being  at  tho  rate  of  71.  16s.  9d.  per  foot. 
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NEW  CHURCH  AT  LONIGO,  VENETIA. 

Tue  foundation-stoue  of  tho  handsome  church 
forming  the  sabjecb  of  our  illustration  was  laid 
on  the  2-ith  of  June  in  last  year,  in  the  presence 
of  the  civic  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  a 
largo  concourse  of  people.  The  uew  church  in 
course  of  erection  is  situated  on  the  Piazza  dei 
Cavalli,  where  formerly  the  old  castlo  stood. 
The  architect  is  Professor  Giacomo  Prauco,  of 
the  Academy  of  Venice. 

The  style  of  tho  building  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Rnrnaueaquo  of  the  eleventh  century,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  examples,  the  most 
uotablo  of  which,  among  others,  being  the 
churches  of  St.  Michele  of  Pavia,  of  St.  Andrea 
of  Venice,  and  St.  Zeno  of  Verona. 

Its  pinncipal  fa»,“ade  is  divided  into  three 
parts  by  flat  buttresses,  the  two  outer  sectioua, 
supporting  tho  towers,  being  of  smaller,  the 
centre  division  of  larger,  proportions.  In  the 
central  compartment  are  three  doors ; two 
openings,  each  crowned  by  a horizontal  archi- 
trave enclosed  in  an  exterior  arch,  supported 
upon  two  columns,  forui  tho  smaller  doors.  In  , 
the  principal  entrance,  however,  are  four 
columns  supporting  an  arch,  richly  moulded, 
and  surmounted  by  a tympanum. 

The  cupula,  which  from  the  outside  appears 
as  au  octagi  u and  in  two  stories,  springs  from 
the  place  where  the  nave  meets  the  transept. 

Tho  total  length  of  the  church,  which,  when 
coinplcted,  will  liavo  seven  altars,  is  ft.  G in., 
its  breadth  08  ft.  G in.* 


• By  a rare  accident,  these  purticulnrs  were  ffiven  with 
a view  of  a church  published  by  us  in  March  last  (p.  321, 
ante),  and  which,  in  fact,  represeuted  the  church  of  “ Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Uelp,”  erected  in  Boston,  U.S.,  the 
correct  particulars  of  which  wo  now  print. 


CHUIICH  OF  OUR  LADY  OF  PERPETUAL 
HELP,  BOSTON,  MASSACnUSETTS. 

The  Mission  Church  of  “Our  Lady  of  Per- 
petual Help,”  iu  Boston,*  is  remarkable  both  as 
a testimony  to  the  missionary  activity  of  the 
Redomptionist  Fathers  in  America  and  as  a 
building. 

A rapid  sketch  of  the  labours  of  the  Fathers 
may,  therefore,  well  preface  the  account  of  the 
architecture  of  the  now  church.  The  first 
Redemptionists  came  to  America  about  forty 
years  ago  from  Germany,  and  began  their 
activity  in  a miserable  hut  at  Rochester.  At 
that  time  there  was  a great  want  of  clergy  in 
the  country,  and  German  Catholic  immigrants 
were  especially  forsaken.  To  supply  this  waut, 
the  Fathers,  who  were  gradually  reinforced  from 
Germany,  founded  communities  at  Rochester, 
Now  York,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere. 
Tile  activity  of  the  missionaries,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  German  Catholics  ; they  soon 
extended  their  scope,  with  tho  growth  of  tlie 
order,  to  other  nationalities  ; and  thus  at  tho 
present  day  there  exist  at  New  Orleans,  by  the 
side  of  the  German,  also  an  English  and  a French 
church.  They  also  erected  English  missionary 
houses  at  St.  Louis  and  New  York. 

About  six  years  ago  the  Fathers  acquired  iu 
Boston,- -whore,  nut  so  very  long  ago,  Catholics 
were  persecuted  by  the  Puritans  of  the  New 
England  States  as  dangerous  to  the  country, — 
au  estate,  in  order  to  found  an  English  mission. 
Soon  tho  old  buildings  of  which  they  had  become 
the  owners  were  changed  into  a convent  j and 
by  the  side  of  it  rose  a small  wooden  church, 
erected  under  tho  protection  of  “ Our  Lady  of 
* A view  of  wliicli,  erroneously  described  iis  a uew 
cburch  iu  Venelia,  will  be  found  on  p,  321,  ante. 


Perpetual  Help.”  Since  then  ten  or  more  Fathers 
liave  been  actively  employed  iu  advancing  the 
objects  of  the  mission  in  tho  several  parts  of 
New  England.  For  the  many  Catholics  of  Boston 
the  small  wooden  church  was  soon  too  confined. 

The  success  attending  their  work  encouraged 
the  Fathers  to  begin  tho  construction  of  a suit- 
able edifice,  and  Mr.  William  Schickel,  well 
known  as  an  ecclesiastical  architect  in  America, 
was  commissioned  to  prepare  plans.  The  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  in 
April  last  the  church  was  dedicated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston,  the  whole  being  completed  with 
the  exception  of  tho  towers.  The  style  adopted 
is  tho  Romanesque,  principally  on  account  of  the 
severe  climate  of  Boston,  the  aim  of  the  archi- 
tect having  been  to  combine  simplicity  with 
solidity. 

Thu  new  fane  stands  on  a hill,  and  towers  above 
tho  whole  city  of  Boston.  Its  outside  length  is 
215  ft.,  its  breadth  in  tho  cross-aisle  or  transept, 
115  ft, ; tho  total  height  of  the  towers  is  to  be 
200  ft.  The  inner  width  of  the  nave  is  -iO  ft., 
and  its  height  70  ft.  An  octagon  cupola  of  a 
diameter  of  10  ft.  and  an  interior  height  of  1 10  ft., 
springs  from  the  crossing.  The  materials  are 
stone  found  near  the  church,  cased  with  granite ; 
all  the  cornices  and  portals  are  also  of  granite, 
and  tho  windows  are  of  a hard  grey  sandstone. 

In  tho  iuteriiir,  columns  of  polished  granite, 
with  capitals  carved  in  atone,  support  the  arches 
separating  tho  nave  from  tho  side-aisles ; over 
these  is  a triforium,  above  which  is  a clearstory. 
The  sanctuary  is  a semicircle;  round  it  the 
arrangement  of  tho  arcades  of  the  nave  continue. 
In  tho  sanctuary  and  at  tho  ends  of  the  cross- 
aisle  six  altars  are  placed ; a seventh  has  been 
put  in  the  semicircular  lady-cliapol  attached  to 
the  western  end  of  tho  cross-aisle.  The  rounded 
arch  is  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout. 
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THE  HEALTH  AND  SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS. 

Wu  complete  our  reports*  of  the  recent  con- 
fei'GDCo  on  this  subject  at  the  Society  of  Arts  by 
giving  summaries  of  those  papers  which,  though 
submitted  to  the  Conference,  were  not  formally 
road  or  discussed. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss,  C.E.,  submitted  a paper 
giving  additional  information  respecting  water- 
carried  sewage  treatment.  He  referred  to  the 
works  of  the  Hirers  Purification  Association  at 
Coventry ,t  as  to  which  he  remarked  : — ■ 

" It  appears  worthy  of  notice  that  each  year’s  experience 
Las  the  ell'ect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the 
sewage.  This  is  brought  about  in  various  ways,  but  per- 
haps chiefly  through  improvements  in  the  method  of  manu- 
facturing the  chemicals  employed.  It  will,  doubtless,  be 
remembered  that  tbe  works  at  Coventry  included  several 
buildinps  and  a larce  amount  of  muchiuory  for  drying  the 
sludge  into  a portalde  manure  by  artificial  hcut.J  This  is 
not  now  found  desirable,  as  the  sludge  is  sold  or  disposed 
of  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  olThe  works  in  a similar 
condition  to  farmyard  manure,  and  to  bring  it  into  this 
condition  presses  are  about  to  ho  emjiloved  instead  of  the 
drying-machine.  These  alterations  wiU  dispense  with  some 
li.OOOL  worth  of  buildings  and  macbiiu-ry,  which  are  now  no 
longer  in  use  at  the  Coventry  works.  As  some  of  those 
chnnge.s  have  only  Tory  recently  lieoii  put  into  operation,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  defer  for  another  year  giving  the  reduced 
cost  of  working,  when  aceurato  ncc’ounls' cun  be  supplied. 
It  has  upon  former  oceasioiis  been  stated  that  Coventry  is 
representative  of  a thoroughly  mnnufaeturing  town,  so  far 
ns  its  sewage  is  concerned,  niul  does  not  ntl'ord  data  for  a 
direct  comparison  wiih  towns  having  domestic  Sewage.  Jo- 
fonualion  relating  to  domestic  si-wage  may,  however,  now 
be  obtained  from  the  town  of  Hertford,  'where  the  same 

Srocess  is  in  operation,  and  where  the  sewage  is  of  n 
omestie  character.  The  Corporation  of  Hertford  have 
made  a contract  similar  to  the  Corporation  of  Covenlry,  and 
the  following  particulars  of  the  treatment  of  the  senage  of 
this  place  iiisy  be  useful. 

Hertford  i.s  situated  on  tbe  Itiver  Lea,  whence  the  New 
River  Coiiipany  derives  part  of  its  water  siipply,  and  piiri. 
liention  of  tlie  sewage  needs  to  be  elBcieiitly  nccomplislied  ; 
the  population  is  7,169.  The  average  daily  How  of  sewage, 
owing  to  a very  large  leakage  of  subsoil  water  into  The 
sewer.s,  was  ouee  as  high  as  l.Gl", 000  gallons,  but  i.s  jiow 
esliinatcd  at  l.OtX),'  00  gallons,  or  14’i  gallons  per  head  of  the 
population.  Water. elosets  are  in  geiieriil  use. 

From  the  3-car  1858  to  ltt75,  the  sewage  was  subjected  to 
the  lime  process,  and  then  was  dealt  with  for  a time  by  the 
ITiosphale  Sewage  Company,  under  the  impression  that  a 
valuable  manure  would  result  from  its  treatment.  These 
expectations  were  not  realised,  and  a short  time  ago  the 
lime  process  was  reverted  to,  but  failed  to  accomplisli 
the  requisite  degree  of  purity,  anil  the  Coventry  process 
replaced  it.  The  works  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  the 
efliuent  water  after  chemical  treatment  I's  passed  through 
urlidcial  filters  in.stead  of  through  land  as  ut  Coventry, 
there  being  no  laud  available." 

“ Water-Ciu-riocl  Sewage  aud  Cement  Muuu- 
facturo”  was  tbe  title  of  a paper  submitted  by 
Mr.  James  Hiebards,  secretary  of  Scott's  Sewage 
Company  (Limited).  Tbe  author  remarked  that 
by  the  process,  as  now  to  be  seen  in  operation 
at  the  Company’s  works  at  Dackjtits,  near 
Burnley,  Lancashire, — ■ 

“A  cleat  efliuent  is  obtained,  possessing  improved  fertili- 
sing properties,  if  required  for  agricultural  purposes,  but 
which  otherwise  may  be  allowed,  without  detriment  to 
water,  to  flow  into  any  river,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  all 
the  nuisauee  arising  from  the  noxious  sludge  is  avoided  by 
its  conversion  into  Portland  and  other  hyoraulie  cements, 
which  compete  in  quality  and  price  with'the  beat  cements 
sold  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Corporation  of  Burnley,  some  years  ago,  were  pro- 
hibited by  injunction  from  allowing  tho  efliuent  from  the 
sewers  oi  tho  town  to  flow  into  and  pollute  the  river 
Calder.  The  Corporation  and  Scott’s  Compaiiy  entered 
into  n contract,  whereby  Scott’s  Company  engaged  to 

froduce,  and  have  produced,  a clear  efliuent]  the  injunction 
as  been  put  aside,  and  tho  elUuent  now  passes  into  the 
river,  and  the  Corporation  has  recorded  its  satisfaction  at 
the  results. 

The  works  at  Duckpits  have  been  erected  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Bumlev,  after  the  designs  of  Mr,  W.  B,  Bryan, 
C E.,  and  exemplify  the  latest  scientific  views  on  the  suIj- 
jeet,  in  order  to  deal  with  all  the  sewage  of  the  town  and 
district  except  the  floods  of  storm  water,  which  pass 
through  the  sewars,  and  at  times  arc  great,  caused  by  the 
heavy  rains,  which  in  1876  varied  from  38  in.  to  ti  iu.  at 

The  Corporation  deliver  the  sewage  into  the  tanks,  and 
then  Scott’s  Company  purifies  it  by  lime  precipitation  and 
filtration  through  coke.  Tho  clear  efliuent  passes  into  the 
.Vendle  water,  which  joins  the  river  Calder. 

The  sludge,  always  an  offensive  difficulty,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  dealt  ivith  satisfactorilv,  is  entirely  cleared 
away  by  its  conversion  into  Portland,  hydraulic,  and 
Roman  cements.  All  cements  that  have  hitherto  been 
made  have  been  sold  or  used  in  tbe  works. 

Some  doubts  have  been  expressed,  if  in  tho  wide  exten 
sion  of  this  sy.^tera,  there  will  Ibe  a sufficient  demand  for 
the  cements;  but  they  may  be  answered  by  remembering 
that  as  long  os  buildings  are  wanted,  nnJ  concrete  walls 
are  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  brickwork,  the  use  of 

cement  is  practically  unlimited 

The  total  cost  of  the  cement  process  gives  satisfactory 
results  in  the  efliuent,  and  disposes  of  the  sludge  at  a rate 
as  cheap  as  the  average  cost  of  the  several  experiTnentul 
processes  stated  in  the  Local  Government  report  of  1876  ; 
and  will  not  exceed  7d.  in  the  pound  yearly  on  the  rateable 
value,  unless  tbe  local  circumstances  are  very  unfavour- 
able.” 

Mr.  William  White  presented  a paper  entitled 
“Sewage  Precipitation, — a Ilecommendation.” 
While  admitting  that  irrigation  ia  the  beat  mode 


* See  pp.  555-557  698  600,  anie. 

+ Described  in  Bui’Wer,  vol.  xirv,,  p.  1038. 

X Described  and  illustrated  in  the  Buih/er,  vol.  xixiv. 
(1876),  pp.  191-192,  466-407, 


of  dealing  with  sewage,  wherever  practicable, 
he  remarked  that : — 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  many  towns  so  situated  that 
irrigation  is  an  impossible  prescription,  unless  at  ruinous 
expenditure  ; and  there  are  other  towns  where  the  sewage 
is  80  contaminated  with  manufacturing  refuse  as  to  render 
it  a source  of  blight  instead  of  fertility. 

Communities  so  circumstanced  are,  therefore,  compelled 
to  resort  to  precipitation  ; but  left  without  competent 
counsel  and  guidance,  they  are  apt  to  full  into  the  hand.s  of 
adventurers  whose  promises  are  as  liberal  as  Ihev  are 
fabulous.  What  do  the  run  of  town  councillors  know  of 
the  chemistry  of  sewage  ? And  yet  on  such  councillors  is 
laid  the  burden  of  selecting  the  process  whereby  foul 
waters  are  to  be  turned  into  clean.  Left,  to  act  according  ' 
lo  such  light  as  they  can  command,  it  is  not  surpri.sing  that 
Hiev"  become  responsible  for  many  absurdities.  One  has 
not  to  go  far  to  find  sewage  subjected  to  treatment  which 
effects  little  improvement  at  cou.siderable  cost.  There  is 
a town  ill  Statlurdshire  where,  at  this  hour,  sulphuric  neid 
and  lime  nre  simultaneou.sly  run  into  tho  current  of  the 
sewage,  and  where  ma3'or  and  aldermen  go  about  proclaim- 
ing that  nothing  can  be  more  successful  than  the  system 
they  linvo  adopted. 

Again,  if  one  fact  has  been  made  clearer  th.an  another,  it 
is  that  the  sludge  deposited  from  sewage  is  worth  little  or 
nolhiiig  to  the.  fanner;  and  yet  a town  council  recently 
enterpil  into  an  onerous  contract  on  the  faith  of  obtaining 
2Gs.  per  ton  for  their  raw  sludge. 

Again,  there  arc  many  sewage  works  where  sewage 
already  alkaline  is  dnaeil  with  lime,  and  au  efliuent  eoii- 
siderably  more  pcrnieiou.s  than  the  original  sewage  turned 
into  tho  rivers.  On  some  occasions  remonstrance  is  met 
with  the  observation,  that  although  the  treatment  may  do 
lillK*  good,  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  to  solisfy  the 
Local  Government  Board;  and  apparently  the  Board  is 
cfirily  satisfied. 

Now,  what  I wish  to  maintain  is,  that  it  is  a grave 
mistake  fur  the  Local  Government  Board  tlius  to  leavo 
towns  to  tlieir  own  ilevices  in  the  mailer  of  sewage  precipi- 
tation I have  nothing  to  say  against  irrigation,  (he  ideal 
metbnd  of  spw.age  disposal;  but  where  irrigntion  is  im- 
pr.aetieaWe,  (he  most  efficient  method  of  precipitation  should 
be  indicated  or  rocommciidcd.  And  to  do  so  to  good  pur- 
pose, it  would  lie  ad^i•;abk•  to  issue  n Commission  to 
examine  and  report  upon  nicthnds  of  precipitation.  Tt  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  proper  use  of  lime  shouM  be 
deliiicd,  BO  as  to  check  its  profuse  and  iiuliscriiniiiatc  em- 
pliu men!.  Alsu  to  define  the  proper  use  of  other  popular 
prci  ijiitaiils,  such  a.s  sulphates  of  aluminum  and  iron,  the 
chlorides  of  iron,  alumimim  and  calcium,  and  the  various 
siduIioiiB  of  the  phosphiitoR  of  calcium  and  aluminum. 
Along  with  the  definilLon  of  the  nsc.s  of  these  chemicals 
would  go  a classifieivlion  of  various  classes  of  sewage,  con- 
centrated cr  dilute,  duincstie  or  manufacturing. 

In  short,  without  such  information  and  guidance,  it  is 
mailer  of  luck  whedher  a public  body  that  ‘ goes  in  ’ for 
proeipifniion  does  not  coninit  some  incredible  folly, — 
incredible,  I nsean,  to  a chemist.  The  ignorance  and 
Kssuranco  that  stalk  about  delivering  judgment  on  sewage 
purification  have  to  be  met  to  be  appreciated,  and  it  is  bigh 
time  that  the)-  be  confronted  with  sound  inforinatioD.’’ 

Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss  also  eiibmittocl  some  “ Re- 
marks on  the  Cost  of  Systems  given  in  the 
Local  Government  Boaril  lilnc-buok  on  Sewage.” 
He  remarked  that, — 

“In  the  year  1S75,  the  Local  Government  Board  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  inquire  into  the  several  mode.s  of 
treating  to\vn  sewage.  In  (lie  following  3-ear  this  report 
was  made,  printed,  and  published 

The  committee  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  from  the 
results  of  their  labours ; and  conclusions  5,  7,  and  8 are  as 
follow  ; — 

5.  That,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  none 
of  the  existing  modes  of  treating  town  sewage  by  deposi- 
tion and  by  chemicals  in  tanks  appear  to  effect  much 
change  beyond  the  separation  of  the  solids,  and  the  clari- 
fication of  the  liquid.  Tliat  tbe  treatment  of  sewage  in 
this  manner,  however,  effects  a considerable  improvement, 
and,  when  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection,  mB3'  in  some 
cases  be  accepted. 

7.  That  town  sewage  cun  best  and  most  cheaply  be  dis- 
posed of  and  purified  by  the  process  of  laud  irrigation  for 
ngricuUurul  purpose.s,  where  local  conditions  are  favour- 
able to  its  application,  &c. 

8.  That  land  irrigation  is  not  practicable  in  all  cases, 
and  therefore  other  modes  of  dealing  with  sewage  must  be 
allowed. 

These  constitute  the  pith  of  the  oonclusioua  as  far  as 
they  touch  upon  treatment  of  sewage  bv  land  irrigation 
and  cheniicala  ; and  they  are  very  generuily  interpreted  to, 
and  on  tho  face  of  them  do,  favour  the  employment  of  the 
former  method.  A eareful  examination  or  the  figures  ns 
regards  cost  of  treating  sewage  by  land  irrigation  and  bv 
the  emplo3Tnent  of  chemicals,  given  in  the  abstracts  wldeK 
accompan3-the  report,  |)ages  xxxvii.  to  liv.,  however,  will 
show  plainly  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  land  irrigation 
is  more  costly  than  where  chemicals  are  employed  ; so  that, 
iu  fact,  the  data  do  not  support  the  conclusions.  This  is  a 
fact  wliich  perplexes  sanitary  anthorities,  and  deters  them 
from  making  progress  when  desirous,  as  they  naturally 
are,  of  obtaining  what  thei'  require  in  tho  most  economical 

Nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  sineetliis  report  was  pub- 
lished. Its  incompleteness  has  had  tbe  effect  of  encouraging 
local  authorities  in  a policy  of  stagnation,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Local  Government  Board  have  taken 
further  steps  in  the  matter.  This  is  to  be  deeply  regretted, 
as,  considering  the  ver}-  large  sums  of  money  that  have 
been  spent  in  dealing  with  sewage,  and  the  large  sums  of 
money  (hat  must  still  be  spent,  the  importance  of  the 
subject  cannot  possibly  be  overrated.  Much  useful 
information  is  being  brought  together  b}-  the  Society  of 
Arts,  as  well  us  by  private  individuals,  but  the  Local 
Goveruiuent  Board  alone  possesses  tho  power  to  obtain  full 
information  on  this  subject.  It  therefore  rests  with  that 
Department,  either  as  at  present  constituted  or  probablj- 
enlarged  so  as  to  grasp  and  deal  with  the  enormous  .sani- 
tar3'  interests  now  committed  to  its  care,  to  continue  these 
inquiries,  and  without  any  partiality  to  eulighten  sanitary 
authorities,  and  through  them  the  ratepayers,  as  to  the 
best  and  most  economical  methods  to  be  emploved,  and 
to  define  what  are  the  general  local  conditions  which 
would  goTcru  tho  selection  of  one  system  as  preferable  to 
another." 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  mention  the  paper 
by  Dr.  F.  T.  Bond,  “On  Some  Defects  in  the 
Public  Health  Act  Ainendmout  Bill,  as  amended 


by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.” He  remarked  that — 

“ The  Bill  ia  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  numerous  defects  and  shortcomings  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  may  be  dealt  with  in  a practical  way  by  taking 
special  sections  of  it  which  relate  to  separate  subjects,  and 
making  a careful  inquiry  into  the  legislative  amendments 
which  are  needful  and  practicable  in  regard  to  them.  Such 
amending  Bills  have  a reasonable  prospect  of  passing 
through  Parliament,  even  when  not  undertaken  by  the  Go- 
vernment, where  a Ministerial  measure  for  the  amendment 
of  the  whole  Act  would  have  but  a remote  chance  of  success. 

Tho  machinery  which  the  Public  Health  Act  Amendment 
Bill — which  relates  chieUv  to  water  supply — provides  for 
the  discovery  of  cases  of  insufficient  supply  of  water  iu 
rural  districts,  and  for  the  rectification  of  such  defects 
where  their  existenceis  satisfactorily  established,  is  excellent 
up  to  a certain  point.  The  owner  of  a house  which  is  not 

rovided  \rith  a supply  of  drinkable  water  within  reasonable 

istance  can  be  compelled  by  the  sanitary  authority  to 
provide  such  a suppb’,  if  it  can  be  obtained  at  a reasonable 
cost,  or  at  one  which  represents  the  capitalised  v.alue,  on 
nil  average,  of  the  water-rate  which  such  an  owner  can  be 
obliged  by  the  law  at  present  to  incur  for  a house  where  a 
system  of  public  supply  b3'  pipes  exists 

The  next  step  which  a sanitary  authority  is  empowered 
to  take,  is  the  natural  sequel  to  the  first,  and  has  been 
evidently  suggested  by  the  provisions  which  the  law  at 
present  makes  iu  regard  to  allied  matters,  such  as  drainage 
and  closet  iiecommodalion,  viz.,  that  where  the  owner  oi  a 
house  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  the  work  which  ho  is  thus 
called  upon  to  do,  the  sanitary  authority  may  do  it  for  him, 
and  may  either  recover  the  cost  from  him  by  summary  pro- 
cedure, or  may  charge  it  uponithe  premises  as  a private 
improvement  expense,  for  which  the  authority  is  empowered 
to  levy  a Bpooial  rate.  Now,  it  is  at  this  point  thatit  seems 
to  me  that  a hitch  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  working  of  tho 
macliiiievy  created  by  the  Bill.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  n largo  number  of  cottages  to  which  its  provisions 
are  applicable,  which  belong  to  owners  who  are  worth  the 
powder  .and  shot  of  legal  proceedings  to  recover  the  cost 
which  the  sanitary  authority  may  incur  in  remedying  their 
def’aull.  In  such  cases  tbe  course  of  procedure  will 
111*  very  simple,  and  sanitary  authorities  will  have  no 
inducement  to  refrain  from  adopting  it  on  account 
wither  of  tho  risk  or  the  trouble  in  which  it  may  involve 
them.  But  every  one  who  knows  much  of  rural  districts 
must  be  aware  that  a very  large,  possildy  the  largest, 
number  of  Ikiuscs  which  will  thus  require  the  olfici'  of  tho 
sanitary  authority  to  bo  promoted  on  their  behalf,  either 
belong  to  owners  who  nre  so  utterly  impecunious  as  to  be 
unable  to  provide  the  means  whicli  will  lie  necessary  to 
carry  out  t&e  works  reijiiircJ  by  the  sanitary  iiuthorit}-,  or 
their  ownership  ia  so  tied  up  amongst  several  holders  with 
varying  degrees  of  interest,  that  it  i.s  practically  impossible 
lo  get  them  to  do  anything,  and  the  sanitaiy  authorit3-must 
do  it  on  their  behalf 

Now,  the  first  point  which  suggc.sts  itself  here  is  to 
inquire  whence  the  capital  is  to  come  which  will  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  works  which  sanitary  authorities 
will  thus  have  to  carry  out 

So  far  as  the  Bill  runs  at  present,  there  appears  to  be 
no  alternative  but  for  the  sanitary  authority  to  raise  the 
auras  required  for  these  works  by  rate.  Now,  although 
this  rate  will  only  be  a temporary  one,  and  although  tho 
amount  raised  by  it  would  be  eventuallv  repaid,  so  that  tho 
district  from  which  it  is  raised  would  not,  iu  the  long  run, 
be  at  any  loss  from  it,  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  having 
recourse  to  it,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  since  tho  rural 
mind  is  much  more  read}’ to  appreliend  tho  mere  intention 
of  raising  a rate,  and  to  rescut  it,  than  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  such  a rate  would  be  only  a loan  ou  the  part  of  the 
district  to  tho  owners  of  the  property  benefited.  There  is, 
however,  one  provision  which  may  be  suggested  as  being 
calculated  to  meet  this  diflicult3-,  and  which  might  even 
create  ii  desire  on  the  part  of  sanitary  authorities  to  carry 
out  energetically  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  that  is,  to 
enact  that  where  the  cost  of  the  contemplated  works  is  pro- 
posed to  be  defrayed  by  a private  improvement  rate,  tho 
sanitary  authority  may,  in  making  the  rate,  add  to  tho  sum 
assessed  on  the  premises  for  the  repayment  of  tlie  cost  of 
the  works,  such  additional  sum  us  may  be  required  to  pay 
interest  on  the  capital  borrowed  for  carr3'iup  them  out. 
....  It  is  only  fair  that  if  the  money  required  in  order 
to  rectify  the  shortcomings  of  landlords  has  to  bo  borrowed 
by  rates  imposed  for  a time  on  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  the  latter  should  be  compensated  by  not  only 
being  paid  the  loan  back  in  its  entirety,  but  with  such 
interest  as  would  cover  use  of  the  money  itself,  together 
with  a contribution  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  sanitary 
authority.  If  such  an  arrangement  wore  made,  and  alana- 
lord  were  required  to  pa3-,  say  6 or  7 per  cent,  on  the  coat 
of  the  works  executed  in  thus  improving  his  property,  lie 
would  be  no  loser  by  the  transnclion,  and  the  sanitary 
authority  would  be  a distinct  gainer.  I believe  that  if  this 
riuciple  were  extended  to  sanitary  improvements  of  all 
inds,  i.c.,  if  sanitary  authorities  were  empowered  to  them- 
selves undertake  works  for  the  sanitary  improvement 
of  cottage  property,  and  to  charge  private  improvement 
rates,  which  would  not  only  cover  the  cost  of  the  impreve- 
meut,  but  would  leave  a moderate  mardn  for  the  licuefit 
of  the  authority  itself,  a large  field  would  be  opened  for  the 
improToment  of  such  property  throughout  the  country, 
which  both  authorities  and  the  owners  of  such  property 
would  be  glad  to  cultivate. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  would  he  obvious. 
It  would  place  local  authorities  in  the  same  relative  position 
with  regard  to  the  owners  of  property  in  their  own  district 
as  the  Fnblic  Loan  Commissioners,  representing  the  nation, 
now  hold  in  regard  to  the  authorities  themselves,  by  dving 
such  owners  the  help  of  the  general  commercial  credit  oT 
the  authority  upon  which  to  borrow  money  for  the  sanitary 
improvement  of  their  property,  just  as  the  authorities  now 
avail  themselves  of  the  credit  oftlie  nation  for  the  same  end 
in  regard  to  their  schemes  ; with  this  important  difference, 
that  the  sanitary  authority,  being  on  the  spot,  would  be 
able  lo  exercise  a more  efficient  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  which  it  could  lend  than  the  Public  Loan 
Commissioners  can. 

There  is,  however,  another  possible  solution  of  this 
difficulty  which  may  be  suggested,  and  that  is,  that  the 
sanitar)-  authorit3-  should  be  empowered  to  borrow  the 
money  required  fur  carrying  out  these  works  directly  from 
the  Public  Loan  Cotmnisioners,  iu  the  same  wa}-  as  it  can 
do  at  present  in  the  case  of  schemes  of  large  extent 

I believe  that  if  the  provisions  which  I have  thus  sug- 
gested were  incorporated  with  the  Bill,  they  would  not 
only  remedy  defects  in  it  which  will,  I fcai-,  if  not  removed, 
greatly  interfere  with  its  practical  success,  bat  the3-  would 
make  it  a model  on  whicli  to  re-mould  other  portions  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  and  thus  greatlj'  facilitate  the 
much-needed  umendment  of  the  Act." 


June  29,  1878.] 
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“ OLBOPATBA’S  NEEDLE  " ; 

HOW  IT  IS  TO  BE  ERECTED. 

On  Satarday  afternoon  last  a large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers’ Society  visited  the  works  now  in  progress 
at  the  Adelphi  Stairs,  Victoria  Embankment, 
for  the  erection  of  the  famous  obelisk  which  has, 
by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  and 
the  engineering  skill  of  Mr.  John  Dixon,  been 
brought  to  this  country.  The  perilous  vicissitudes 
of  its  voyage  Avill  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  ; we  can  only  hope  that  no  mishap 
of  any  kind  will  occur  during  its  erection  either 
to  the  obelisk  itself  or  to  those  engaged  in 
the  work.  The  visitors  on  Satarday  last  were 
received  by  Captain  Carter,  who  commanded  that 
unique  craft  the  Cleopatra  cylinder-ship  until 
wind  and  weather  necessitated  the  abandonment 
of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  Captain  Carter  was 
assisted  in  his  explanations  of  the  works  in  pro- 
gp'css  by  Mr.  Double,  Mr.  Dixon's  manager. 
Briefly  stated,  the  position  of  things  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  cylinder  and  its  contents  having  been 
floated  some  threo  or  four  weeks  ago  over  the 
temporary  gridiron  made  to  receive  it  on  the 
up  or  Westminster  side  of  the  Adelphi  Stairs, 
was,  before  beiug  allowed  to  permanently  rest 
on  the  gridiron,  canted  over  on  one  side  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  shifting  the  ballast.  As 
canted  over,  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  faced  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  while  the  upper  or  deck 
side  faced  the  Surrey  shore.  The  vessel  was 
canted  over  in  order  that  that  side  of  the  mono- 
lith  which  is  least  “weathered,”  or,  in  other 
words,  which  retains  the  most  sharply-cut 
hieroglyphics,  should  be  parallel  with  and  face 
the  Embankment  roadway.  The  side  which 
will  face  the  river  is  the  most  weathered  of  all, 
the  remaining  two  sides,  which  will  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  Embankment  roadway,  being  not 
so  much  worn.  The  vessel  having  been  canted 
over,  the  first  thing  to  bo  done  was  to  begin 
pulling  it  to  pieces.  Nearly  all  the  iron  plates 
were  removed,  the  ribs  remaining  intact,  and  the 
obelisk,  wedged  up  from  the  gridiron,  remained 
submerged  at  high  tide.  During  low  tide  the 
obelisk,  which  ha.s  its  point  or  pyramidion 
in  the  direction  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  has  been 
slowly  moved  forward  by  means  of  hydraulic 
jacks,  until,  at  the  time  of  writing  (Wednes- 
day), the  obelisk  has  emerged,  point  fore- 
most, a considerable  distance  out  of  its 
iron  shell,  the  apex  nearly  touching  the  stairs 
on  the  up  or  Westminster  side.  The  nest 
operation  will  be  to  raise  the  obelisk  bodily  to  a 
height  sufficient  to  clear,  and  to  allow  of  its 
being  traversed  partially  over,  the  landing  be- 
tween the  two  flights  of  stairs.  When  the 
obelisk  has  been  centrally  placed  over  this 
landing,  it  will  be  again  raised  to  a height 
just  sufficient  to  clear  the  two  masses  of 
granite  (part  of  the  Embankment  structure) 
which  will  flank  the  obelisk  when  erected, 
and  which  masses  it  is  proposed  to  sur- 
mount  with  sphinxes.  Ilaving  attained  this 
height,  it  will  be  moved  laterally  towards 
the  Embankment  roadway  until  it  lies  across 
the  centre  of  each  of  the  flanking  masses  or 
pedestals  of  granite  referx-ed  to.  The  obelisk 
will  be  moved  in  all  cases  by  means  of 
hydraulic  jacks,  and  carefully  “ packed”  as  the 
work  proceeds,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  strains 
upon  it.  The  obelisk  having  been  got  into 
the  position  indicated,  i.e.,  lying  horizontally 
across  the  spot  upon  which  it  will  stand, 
will  be  cased  in  its  central  portion  with  a 
wronght-iron  jacket,  about  20  ft.  long,  and 
riveted  at  the  angles.  This  jacket  will  be  made 
to  fit  pretty  tightly  by  means  of  wedges  of  wood, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  stone  from  slipping 
out  of  this  jacket  a wrought-ii’on  strap  wiU  be 
carried  round  from  side  to  side  under  the  foot 
of  the  obelisk.  This  jacket,  which  will  weigh 
about  15  tons  (making,  with  the  obelisk,  which 
weighs  about  186  tons,atotal  of  about  200  tons), 
will  be  fitted  with  strong  projections  or  trun- 
nions on  the  two  sides  facing  the  Embankment 
roadway  and  the  river  respectively,  and  these 
trunnions  will  rest  upon  two  specially-made 
wrought-iron  girders  lying  parallel  with  the 
obelisk  itself.  Each  of  these  girders  will  be 
raised  at  each  end  by  means  of  a hydraulic  jack, 
and  will  work  in  and  be  guided  by  the 
recesses  left  in  each  of  the  four  main 
uprights  of  the  specially-designed  scaffold, 
ing  which  will  then  have  to  be  erected. 
Roughly  speaking,  these  four  uprights  will 
form  the  corner  boundaries  of  an  oblong  space 
17  ft.  by  8 ft.  6 in.,  the  two  longer  sides  being 
parallel  with  the  obelisk  and  spanned  by  the 


girders  before  mentioned,  and  the  obelisk  pro- 
jecting for  about  a thii-d  of  its  length  beyond 
each  of  the  shorter  sides  of  the  imaginary  oblong 
described  by  the  four  uprights.  These  uprights 
will  be  about  50  ft.  high,  and  will  each  consist  of 
six  “ sticks”  of  timber,  12  in.  square,  arranged 
and  bolted  together  three  and  three,  parallel  with 
the  obelisk,  with  a apace  19  in.  wide  between 
each  six  for  the  ends  of  the  girders  to  work 
in,  thus  : — 


{End  of  Qirder  comet  here.) 


These  uprights  will,  of  course,  bo  thoroughly 
braced  together  and  stayed  and  strengthened  by 
raking  struts,  &c.  Each  end  of  each  girder 
will  be  simultaneously  raised  and  “packed,”  until 
the  girders,  supporting  the  obelisk  in  a horizontal 
position  by  means  of  the  trunnions  of  the  iron 
jacket  before  described,  shall  have  attained  a 
sufficient  height  to  allow  of  the  whole  mass  being 
swung  round  on  its  trunnions,  so  that  its  base 
shall  be  but  a short  distance  higher  than  the 
pedestal  prepared  for  it,  when,  all  being  right, 
it  will  bo  gently  lowered  to  its  position.  The 
pedestal,  wo  may  say,  will  rest  on  a foundation  of 
Portland  cement  concrete,  cari'ied  down  tea  depth 
of  -10  ft.  to  the  London  clay.  This  part  of  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  for  and  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Dixon. 
The  pedestal  itself  will  bo  of  bal'd  bricks,  set  in 
Portland  cement,  and  faced  with  blocks  of  grey 
granite  (the  same  as  tliat  used  for  the  Em- 
bankment wall)  of  considerable  size.  Of  this 
pedestal  a portion  has  been  already  erected, 
but  the  remainder  will  have  to  be  built  up  after 
the  obelisk  has  been  raised,  by  the  means 
described,  above  the  highest  course  of  the 
pedestal.  A shallow  groove  will  be  provided  on 
the  top,  in  oi’der  to  allow  of  the  removal  of 
the  wrought-iron  strap,  already  mentioned. 
Although  the  four  corners  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  obelisk  are  very  much  abraded, 
there  still  remain  about  2t  superficial  feet  of 
flat  surface  at  the  bottom,  and  this  extent  of 
bearing  surface  will,  it  is  believed,  be  fully 
sufficient  to  ensure  stability. 

Wo  believe  that  nothing  is  definitely  decided 
as  to  the  proposed  sphinxes  ; but  we  may  note 
that,  in  the  “ Visitors’  Book,”  a gentleman  has 
put  on  record  the  substance  of  a conversation 
be  had  with  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi,  who  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that,  if  sphinxes  are  to  flank 
the  obelisk,  they  should  bo  of  a date  coeval  with 
that  of  the  obelisk  itself.  Mr.  Bonomi  only 
knew  of  two  such  sphinxes, — one  in  the  National 
Collection  at  Paris,  and  another  in  the  Dake  of 
Northumberland’s  collection  at  Alnwick, — and 
he  suggested  that  one  of  these  should  be  adopted 
as  the  model  of  those  which  it  is  proposed  to 
place  in  juxtaposition  with  the  obelisk. 

The  work  of  getting  the  obelisk  into  position 
must  necessarily  proceed  slowly.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  work  will  be  safely  effected 
by  the  end  of  August. 


GAS  AND  WATER  TYRANNY. 

Sib, — Oq  Wednesday  last,  a neighbour  of  mine  in 
Walton-strect,  Chelsea,  a ratepa}-er  of  a quarter  of  a 
century’s  standiug,  came  home  from  his  business  out  of 
doors  to  find  the  gas  cut  off  in  his  workshop.  Ho  was  not 
hard  up  for  a quarter’s  gas,  atul  the  man  who  was  sent  to 
commit  this  act  of  violence  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  gas  account  had  always  been  paid  for  those  premises 
bv  cheque  regularly,  but  Going  armed  with  a special  autho- 
rity he  was  inexorable,  and  then  and  there  proceeded  to 
commit  damage  and  trespass  upon  the  premises  of  this 
old-established  ratepayer.  By-the-byo,  it  was  not  so 
very  far  from  the  place  whore  the  water  was  cut  off  to 
the  danger  of  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  just  a year 
ago,  as  your  readers  were  informed,  that  this  act  of  twanuy 
was  committed,  and  I want  to  know  how  it  happens  that  gas 
and  water  companies  have  the  power  of  health  and  disease, 
light  and  darkness,  committed  to  them  without  reserve. 
How  is  it  that  railway  and  steara-hoat  companies  cannot 
seize  your  property  tor  debt  without  aa  action  at  Iftw? 
How  18  it  that  tradesmen  are  not  better  protected  against 
fraudulent  customers  ? 

Is  it  because  sueb  a lot  of  shareholders  are  iu  Parliament, 
in  the  vestries,  and  other  representative  assemblies,  that 
they  can  do  these  things  ? Anyhow,  I fancy  these  tyrau. 
nical  gentry  will  have  to  use  a little  more  discretion  in  com- 
mitting their  violent  raids  and  sudden  depredations  upou 
the  promises  of  citizens ; or  the  time  will  corao  when  a 
school-board  educated  public  will  kick  such  legal  burglars 
out  of  their  ill-gotteu  power,  aud  protect  the  already 
suffering  ratepayers  from  outrage. 

Psincb's  Cricket  Gbocnd. 


OBITUARY. 

The  late  Mr.  Fogeriij,  Architect. — Mr.  William 
Fogerty,  whoso  death  at  a comparatively  early 
age  took  place  a few  weeks  ago,  was  the  second 
son  of  Mr.  John  Fogerty,  C.E.,  late  of  Limerick. 
A few  years  since  Mr.  W.  Fogerty  settled  for  a 
short  time  in  London,  aud,  subsequently,  some 
time  between  1871  and  1875,  proceeded  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  designed  some  buildings. 
Returning,  two  or  three  years  since,  to  his 
native  land,  be  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Dublin,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death.  On  his  return  from  America  Mr.  Fogerty 
read  some  papers  on  American  Architectural 
Practice  at  the  Irish  Institute  meetings.  We 
have  not  a complete  list  of  his  works  to 
hand  at  present,  but  among  others  of  the  build- 
ings he  designed  the  following  are  mentioned  in 
the  Irish  Builder: — The  Protestant  Hall, 
Limerick ; the  establishments  of  Cannock  & 
Tait,  George-street 5 Mr.  Hogg’s;  Dr.and  Messrs. 
Boyd’s  (now  in  course  of  erection)  ; a mansion 
for  Mr.  Phelps,  Castleconnel ; the  Monster 
Arcade,  Cork;  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  Ennis  ; Mr. 
Revington’s  house,  Ardaghj  an  Episcopalian 
church  in  New  York ; the  Wesleyan  College, 
Belfast;  Violet  Hall  House,  Bray  ; the  residence 
of  Mr.  Edward  Griffin,  the  son  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Limerick;  the  Smith  O’Brien  Mansoleum; 
and  the  monumental  cross  erected  by  the  late 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Goold  to  the  memory  of 
his  daughter.  He  was  carried  off  at  the  age  of 
44,  by  a preventiblo  disease, — small-pox, — sadly 
prevalent  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 


“ SLAG  WOOL.” 

This  substance  was  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Charles  Fowler,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on 
fireproof  construction  at  the  recent  Conference 
of  Architects  (see  p.  612,  ante).  The  Mining 
Journal  says  that  although  slag  wool  is  anon- 
conductor  of  heat,  sound,  and  electricity,  and 
also  incombustible,  it  has  not  yet  been  used 
for  many  technical  purposes,  on  account  of  its 
giving  rise  to  the  emission  of  free  sulphur,  ether, 
and  hydrogen,  and  filling  the  air  with  fine  pene- 
trating  dust.  On  the  same  authority,  an  inven- 
tion  recently  patented  by  Mr.  Charles  Baatsch 
does  away  with  these  objections,  and  slag  wool, 
prepared  according  to  his  invention,  will  neither 
emit  dust  nor  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  even  when 
brought  into  contact  with  acids.  In  pi'eparing 
slag  wool  according  to  his  invention,  he  first 
forms  it  into  pads  or  bricks,  according  to  the 
use  the  slag  wool  is  destined  for.  For  this  pur- 
pose  he  uses  perforated  moulds,  made  of  any 
suitable  material,  such  as  wirework,  perforated 
metal,  or  wood.  For  certain  purposes  the  moulds 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  slag  wool,  where 
its  surfaces  are  exposed  to  the  air,  may  be 
painted  over  with  an  alkaline  silicate.  The 
invention  is  useful  for  many  purposes  ; the  slag 
wool  80  prepared  can  be  used  not  only  for  lagging 
boilers,  covering  steam-pipes,  and  hot  and  cold 
water-pipes,  but  also  in  dwelling-houses,  for 
stuffing  floors  and  partitions  to  make  them  fire 
and  sound  proof.  For  these  purposes  it  is 
specially  adapted,  aa  no  vermin  can  live  in  it. 
When  covering  floors  or  roofs  with  slag  wool, 
Mr.  Baatsch,  instead  of  employing  bricks,  first 
lines  or  covers  the  floor  of  roof  with  cloth  or 
paper,  well  saturated  with  the  liquid,  and  then 
applies  the  slag  wool  in  its  natural  condition 
over  this  cloth  or  paper,  and  covers  it  with  a 
similar  coating  of  cloth  or  paper. 


THE  BRITANNIA  TUBULAR  BRIDGE. 

SiK,— A letter  appeared  in  your  paper  from  Mr.  Baker 
chaUeoglng  some  observations  of  mine,  made  during  a dis- 
eussion  wtuoli  ensued  on  the  paper  read  by  Professor  Bartf 
before  the  Arehitectiiral  Congress  on  “A  Process  for  pre-  ^ 
serving  Iron  from  llust.” 

The  assertion  by  a prorious  speaker,  Mr.  Carroll,  that 
“tons  upou  tons  of  rust  were  taken  monthly  from  the  tubes 
of  the  Britannia  Bridge,”  1 thought  then,  ns  I think  now, 
was  founded  ou  some  misapprehension ; it  is,  therefore,  an 
error  to  suppose  I atBrmeii  an  assertion  with  which  niy 
judgment  (fid  not  agree.  So  far  from  this  view  of  the  iiiatn- 
bilily  of  the  bridge,  I should  not  hesitate  to  travel  weekly 
through  it  for  the  residue  of  my  life.  That  which  I atlirmeJ 
was  that  all  iron  structures  in  their  natural  state  are  liable 
to  rust  and  decay,  aud  that  some  years  siuee  I had  seen  a 
boy  come  out  of  one  of  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge 
covered  with  rust ; and  that  if  the  process  for  prevention  of 
rust,  such  as  the  one  under  discussion,  could  he  applied  to 
large  structures,  tho  gain  would  be  iucalculable. 

liicideutaily,  the  prominence  given  to  this  question  may 
result  in  some  good,  a communication  having  been  made  to 
me  which  leaves  little  doubt  that  large  iron  structures, 
already  erected,  may  be  made  impervious  to  rust.  This  1 
purpose  testing  strictly,  aud  shall  be  glail  if  my  anticipa- 
tions ate  realised.  F.  A.  Skiduorr. 
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MONUMENTAL. 

Lord  Lyttelton.~A  gateway  has  recently  been 
erected  in  the  churchyard  at  Eawarden  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton.  It  was 
made  to  the  designs  of  Hr.  Douglas,  architect, 
Chester,  by  the  St.  Pancras  Irouwoi'k  Company, 
of  London,  and  is  of  wrought  iron. 

The  Bish.op  of  Brechin. — Shortly  after  the 
death  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Brechin,  a movement 
was  originated  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  At  a meeting  of  the 
subscribers  it  was  resolved  that  a recumbent 
statue  of  the  deceased  bishop  should  be  obtained 
and  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Dundee,  where 
he  had  so  long  ministered.  The  statue  is  now 
being  erected  in  a niche  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
chancel.  The  statue  lies  below  a canopy  in 
alabaster,  and  about  3 ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
chancel  floor.  The  canopy  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  is  richly  moulded  and  carved. 
The  arches, — two  in  number, — are  cusped  and 
supported  by  shafts  of  red  and  green  marble. 
In  the  centre  of  the  wall  the  arms  of  the  late 
bishop  have  been  accurately  carved.  The 
canopy,  from  its  apex  to  the  floor,  is  15  ft.  high, 
while  it  is  about  9 ft.  in  length.  The  statue  has 
been  cut  out  of  a lino  block  of  marble.  The 
deceased  is  represented  in  his  official  robes, 
his  hands  are  folded  on  his  body,  his  pas- 
toral stall  lying  on  his  left  arm.  The  monu- 
ment was  designed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley. 

Kirke  White. — The  proposed  memorial  of 
Kirke  White  at  Cambridge  has  assumed  a wider 
shape  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  At  a 
meeting  of  subscribers  held  the  other  day,  the 
Master  of  St.  John’s  said  it  was  understood  when 
the  old  church  was  removed  that  some  memorial 
should  be  provided  to  mark  its  site,  and  to  record 
the  names  of  the  distinguished  personages  buried 
there,  amongst  whom  were  Kirke  White.  After 
some  discussion  as  to  the  form  of  the  memorial, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
carried  : — Proposed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Digby,  and 
seconded  by  the  Master  of  Trinity,  “ That  this 
meeting  expresses  its  approval  of  the  proposal 
to  place  on  the  site  of  All  Saints’  Old  Church  a 
memorial  cross.”  Proposed  by  the  Mayor  of 
Cambridge,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bulstrode,  ” That 
the  cross  suggested  by  Mr.  Beresford-Hope, 
M.P.,  be  adopted  in  its  general  design.”  It  was 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Master  of  Trinity, 
seconded  by  the  Mayor,  that  the  committee  be 
instructed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  professional 
assistance  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  architect. 


THEATRE  WORK. 

Sir, — I was  in  hopes  your  interesting  account 
of  the  new  Opera-house  at  Dresden  would  be 
supplemented  by  correspondents  with  some  fur- 
ther information.  There  can  be  no  doubt  not  a 
few  architects  travelling  abroad,  with  sketch, 
book  in  hand,  have  visited  this  building  during 
its  erection,  and  must  have  been  impressed 
with  the  careful  workmanship  throughout,  and 
find  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  poiut  to  any 
building  in  England  of  late  years  built  with  the 
same  care,  to  the  fullest  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  terms  of  the  specification.  Any  passer-by 
the  New  Law  Courts  may  notice,  on  those 
portions  already  roofed  in,  a labourer  with  a 
piece  of  stone  in  hand,  and  a bucket  of  water, 
rubbing  down  tho  face-work,  in  lieu  of  cleaning 
down  and  pointing  at  the  completion,  as  usually 
described  iu  specifications.  A great  deal  has 
been  said  about  tho  prevailing  inferior  work- 
manship, and  tho  British  workman  being  blamed 
for  it.  If  tho  public  will  accept  the  plea  they 
must  be  content  to  pay  for  it.  But  there  is 
another  vital  important  arrangement  at  the 
New  Opera-house,  which  requires  more  espe- 
cially to  be  noticed, — the  heating  and  ventila- 
tion arrangements  by  Dr.  “Weiss,  whose  standing 
in  his  profession  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
success  of  tho  work  intrusted  to  him ; therefore, 
it  seems,  this  mneh-vexed  question  has  been 
dealt  with  with  due  care.  Enough  is  being 
said,  written,  and  paid  for  heating  and  ventila- 
tion ; but  has  there  been  a system  carried  out  in 
England  with  anything  like  the  success  we  meet 
with  in  Paris,  Vienna,  aud  Dresden  ? A.  A. 


New  Baths  for  York, — New  baths  for  York, 
situate  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  have  been  com- 
menced, according  to  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Styan,  the  City  Surveyor.  Mr.  Taylor  is  the 
general  contractor. 


NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK, 
LOFTDS-IN-CLEVELAND. 

Tins  building,  erected  for  the  Company  by  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  was  opened  for 
tho  transaction  of  business  on  tho  13th  u!t. 
The  premises  occupy  a commanding  site  in  the 
High-street,  to  which  there  is  a frontage  of 
35  ft.  The  ground-floor  contains  the  banking, 
room,  25  ft.  by  17  ft.,  with  manager's  room, 
strong  room,  and  lavatory  adjoining.  The  first 
and  second  floors  contain  the  necessary  rooms 
for  a manager’s  residence. 

The  external  walls  are  executed  in  dressed 
stonework  from  the  quarries  of  Lord  Zetland,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  principal  woodwork 
is  in  pitch  pine  varnished. 

Tho  bank  has  been  designed  and  carried  out 
under  the  snperintendence  of  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Martin, 
architect,  Darlington,  the  style  being  that  of  the 
Early  French  Gothic  period. 

Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  London,  executed 
the  carving. 


BUYING  WATERWORKS  BY 
ARBITRATION. 

A FEW  weeks  since  the  Builder  noticed  tho 
sale  by  arbitration  of  the  Stockton  and  Middles- 
brough Waterworks  to  the  two  municipalities. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Stockton  Corpora- 
tion,  it  was  explained  by  the  Finance  Committee 
that  the  Council  required  400,0001.  this  month 
to  join  the  Middlesbrough  Corporation,  who, 
required  tho  like  amount  to  pay  for  tho  water- 
works in  question. 

The  Mayor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  had  both  been  to  London,  endeavour- 
ing to  borrow  the  little  sum  of  money,  and  both 
these  gentlemen  said  it  was  impossible  to  borrow 
the  amount  at  4 per  cent. 

In  this  fix,  the  Council  deputed  the  Finance 
Chairman,  Mr.  Robinson,  to  immediately  return 
to  London,  with  power  to  obtain  the  loan  of 
400,0001.,  on  such  terms,  and  in  such  a manner, 
as  he  might  think  advisable. 


HORSES  AND  ASPHALTS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  a letter  in  the  Builder  of 
the  15th  inst.,  we  assert  that  the  remedy  for 
these  numerous  and  painful  accidents  is  not 
that  of  discarding  this,  in  many  respects, 
valuable  pavement,  but  the  use  of  an  anti- 
slipping horse-shoe,  which  we  are  preparing  to 
introduce,  after  practical  experience  of  its 
efficiency  for  a year  in  London  streets. 

J.  Jackson  & Co. 


ASPHALTS. 

SiK, — Referring  to  Mr.  Bradbarj[’a  letter  in  your  im- 
pression of  the  25th  nit,,  from  which  your  readers  may 
infer  that  the  present  Asphalto  Raving  Works  for  the 
Municipality  of  Paris  are  being  executed  with  Neuchatel 
osphalte,  allow  me  to  state  that  the  asphalte  now  being 
laid  in  Paris,  and  referred  to  in  your  Paris  letter  of  the 
llth  ult.,  is  largely  supplied  from  the  mines  of  the  Sociiit^ 
Fran9aifle  des  Asphaltes.  Jxn.  Knight,  Sec. 


VENTILATION. 

Sib, — I shall  bo  glad  if  you  mil  kindly  allow  me  to  make 
a few  remarks  upon  this  subject,  which  is  of  such  great  im- 
portance, and  has  of  late  years  been  occupying  a good  deal 
of  my  attention.  1 adiuit  it  is  a very  didicult  one  to  deal 
with;  but  it  is  much  simplitied  by  our  keeping  steadily  in 
view  u few  elementary  facts.  No  one  denies  that  air  or  gas 
by  being  heated  expands,  becomes  lighter,  and  ascends ; 
when  cooled  it  contracts  aud  becomes  heavier,  and  conse- 
quently descends. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who  hare  carefully  ex- 
perimented, that  diffusion  readily  takes  place  between 
gases  of  different  densities,  even  when  divided  by 
very  fine  material,  and  that  when  once  mixed  they  will 
not  again  separate  Expired  air  is  necessarily  warmed  by 
passing  through  the  lungs,  the  carbonic  aciJ  is  iotim.ately 
mixed  throughout ; no  experiments  have  yet  shown  that  it 
separates,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  go  to  prove  that  it  con- 
tinues to  diffuse  itself  through  the  surrounding  air. 

If  we  carefully  study  the  experiments  named  iu  Mr. 
Snell’s  letter  of  May  18th,  bearing  in  mind  the  above  facts, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  so  contradictory  as  at  first 
sight  appears. 

Professor  Pettenkofer's  experimentB  show  that  iu  the 
ventilated  wards  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
next  the  ceiling  was  about  80  per  cent,  more  than  next  the 
floor;  in  tho  uiiveutibited  wards  it  was  only  about  18  per 
cent,  iu  excess  of  that  near  the  floor. 

Professor  Koscoe’s  seem  to  have  been  conducted  in  im- 
perfectly or  uDveutilated  rooms  (with  the  exception  of  that 
at  AVeUingtou  Barracks,  which  is  difficult  to  understand) ; 
the  majority  of  these  show  an  excess  of  from  2i  per  cent, 
to  8 per  cent,  near  the  floor  over  that  of  the  ceiling. 

From  these  I think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the 
expired  air  charged  with  carbonic  acid  ascends,  iu  conse- 
quence of  its  heat,  to  the  top,  and  would  pass  away  if  a 
proper  outlet  were  provided ; ii  not,  it  cools  and  descends, 
and  if  collected  at  tnis  poiut  would  contaiu  more  carbouic 
acid  I'or  the  same  volume  than  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
I think  this  accounts  for  Professor  Eoscoe^s  excess,  espe- 


cially when  we  remember  that  tho  only  ventilation  in  his 
rooms  was  by  tho  fire,  and  that  the  air  wiis  collected  nt 
about  that  level. 

We  must  uot  overlook  the  fact  that  besides  tho  carbonic 
acid  there  are  certain  sulphur  products  given  off  from  the 
bodv,  and  from  the  combustion  of  gas  which  on  account  of 
their  depressing  effect  upon  us,  should  be  got  rid  of  os 
speedily  as  possible. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  with  a pair  of  steps  to 
ascend  above  the  level  of  the  chandelier  after  the  gas  has 
been  lighted  will  not  longdoubt  as  toin  which  part  of  tlie 
room  the  air  is  tho  worst.  Tho  expansion  and  difi’iisioii 
of  ga.ses  arc  acknowledged  by  all  authorities  on  chemistry, 
and  must  not  bo  put  aside  because  they  do  not  explain 
every  phenomenon. 

Space  will  uot  permit  me  to  take  up  the  question  of 
draught ; I have  treated  upon  it  in  a small  p.'implilet,  which 
I shall  be  glad  to  forward,  free  of  expense,  to  any  who 
may  favour  me  with  their  address. 

Leedt.  Jas.  Ed.  Edlison. 


CONGRfiS  INTERNATIONAL  D’HTGifiNB, 
PARIS. 

Sib, — The  Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  have  appointed  a committee,  consisting  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  president;  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.;  Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S.  ; nnd  Dr.  Lory 
Marsh,  to  represent  the  Sanitary  Institute  at  the  Congrls 
International  d'Hygienc  in  Paris,  from  the  1st  to  tho  lOfh 
of  August  next. 

During  the  Congress  iu  Paris  the  Socidtd  Franfaise 
d’Hygidne,  with  wliich  the  Sanitary  Institute  is  affiliated, 
will  entertain  at  a banquet  on  tho  9lh  of  August  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanitary  Institute  and  their  other  Foreign 
Associates. 

In  addition  to  the  committee,  the  following  members  ot 
the  Sanitary  Institute  have  expressed  their  intention  of 
attending  aud  lu^ng  part  in  the  French  Congress,  vHz. 

Dr.  Hardwicke  : Mr.  T.  W.  Evans,  M.P.;  Mr.  Edward 
Cooksworthy  Kohins,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  Lionel  H.  Shirley,  C.E. ; 
Mr.  Edward  Pritchard,  C.E.  ; Mr.  J.  Wallace  Pegga,  C.E. 

I shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  names  of  gentlemen 
desirous  of  attending  the  French  Congress,  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  or  not,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the 
necessary  “Bulletin  d’ Adhesion,”  as  supplied  to  mo  by 
the  committee  of  organisation  iu  Paris, 

20,  SfTing-gnrdena,  S.W.  Lory  Mabsh,  M.D. 


CHESTNUT. 

Sir, — I have  been  to  sec  the  roof  in  Glebe-place 
{mentioned  in  the  Builder  last  week,  p.  655),  and,  in- 
stead  of  chestnut,  find  it  to  bo  as  ordinary  a piece  of  fir 
construction  as  one  could  find  in  any  building  of  its  date  or 
since.  Hardly  a week  passes  but  pieces  of  oak  are  brought 
to  me  with  tno  statement  that  some  workman  has  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  chestnut,  but  this  is  tho  first  case 
where  I have  met  with  soft  wood  so  designated. 

I should  be  sorry  to  use  a harsh  word,  but  I cauuot  help 
thinking  that  the  propagators  of  these  stories  ought  to 
have  a severe  talking  to  from  somebody. 

Thos.  Blasuill. 


AN  INVITATION  FROM  AFAR. 

Sir, — I am  located  here  (Caraccas,  Venezuela)  for  some 
tune  as  architect,  &c.  Will  you  please  desire  some  ofyour 
advertising  patrons  toforward  meliere  someiUuatratod  cata- 
logues of  building  appliances  suit  able  for  these  Spanish  South 
American  countries.  All  kinds  of  architectural  stonework, 
concrete  building  appliances,  mortar-mills,  &c.— everything 
is  300  years  behind  the  age  here.  An  earthquake  has,  on 
April  12tb,  destroyed  a small  city  some  forty  miles  distant, 
aud  somewhat  frigliteiied  these  people.  They  desire  to  have 
their  buildings  improved  aud  made  secure  against  earth- 
uukes.  I propose  to  put  in  iron  and  wood  skeletons,  and  to 
11  up  with  eouerete,  and,  as  nothing  is  manufactured  in  this 
countrv,  we  must  get  mainly  from  Europe.  A,  Dbueom. 

Address—"  Col.  A.  Derrom,  Caraccas,  Venezuela.’’ 

%*  Wo  must  leave  our  “ advertising  patrons  ’’  to  use  their 
own  judgment  as  to  complying  with  this  request, 


SAVING  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA. 

8in, — I have  refrained  oflate  from  addressing  you  on  this 
fearful  subject.  You  recently  gave  a pnragr.anh  on  the 
above.  With  the  view  to  save,  permit  me  to  “Ml  in  ’’  and 
offer  a few  suggestions  on  behalf  of  the  “ blues  ’’  who  aro 
being  drowned  wholesale  ; some  by  the  new-fangled  iron- 
clads, which  topple  keel  upwards  when  hutted. 

The  E'Hr^di‘’e  was  in  full  canvas  ; a squall  capsized  her; 
the  ports  were  open  (for  ventilation  and  light)  : in  a 
moment  she  was  on  her  beam  ends ; the  ingress  of  water 
soon  sank  her.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  all  port- 
doors  self-shutting  aud  locking  at  low  lurches,  by  a 16-lb. 
ball  to  roll  out  of  a slott  to  detach  the  latch  ; all  doors  on 
that  side  would  shut  simultaneously.  If  you  bad  500  men 
on  board  all  on  the  alert  you  could  not  rely  on  this  being 
done.  Companion  and  hatchways  could  bo  guarded  by 
cork. excluders ; the  wave  that  sweeps  the  deck  would  act 
on  these  till  the  water  receded.  The  Eurgdice  was  under 
nil  sail;  there  was  no  time  to  reef.  Many  a gallant  ship 
has  been  lost  from  this  cause ; let  us  devise  a remedy  to 
prevent  these  disasters  ; india-rubber  wind-valves  sewn  on 
the  sails  ; these  would  open  at  every  violent  blast ; they 
would  act  if  taken  abacli ; they  could  be  made  of  any 
strength,  length,  or  form;  wnufd  offer  no  obstruction  to 
fiirling  and  neat  stowing,  would  not  be  costly,  and  would 
be  very  durable. 

On  the  loss  of  our  T'n«i7iiart/  you  kindly  published  a plan 
of  mine  in  the  Builder  (Jan.  13,  1877),  showing  how  she 
might  hove  been  saved  from  foundering  by  a sail  drawn 
under  her.  The  Admiralty  three  weeks  after  issued  orders 
that  all  Government  vessels  should  be  provided  with  it. 
I sent  "ray  lords”  my  copy  of  the  Ru’Mer  fwhich  they 
have  stuck  to),  hoping  for  some  recogisition.  They  replied 
that  it  was  one  of  their  officials  that  invented  it.  I should 
like  to  run  alongside  this  cocked  hat  inventing  official; 
I would  not  llinchfrom  his  bull.  Tlieyinvent  after  reading 
all  aboutit.  K.T. 


TRe  Statue  of  Captain  Cook  has  been  set 
up  temporarily  in  Waterloo-place.  We  will  look 
at  it. 


June  29,  1878.] 
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! The  fundamental  conditions  of  naval  architecture 
differ  so  essentially  from  those  which  tho  terres- 
1 trial  builder  has  to  contemplate,  that  but  little 
I sympathy  or  professional  intercourse  exists 
between  the  followers  of  these  two  independent 
branches  of  the  great  structural  art.  The 
difference,  iudeed,  is  to  a great  extent  the  same 
1 as  that  which  exists  between  statics  and 
dynamics.  The  builder  on  terra-firma  regards 
t stability  as  equivalent  with  immobility.  The 
I ship.builder  attaches  a meaning  of  his  own  to 
! tho  word  ; which  he  uses  to  indicate  the  tendency 
of  a vessel  to  return  to  its  erect  and  level 
I position,  whence  it  has  been  disturbed.  So  far 
I docs  this  difference  of  principle  draw  a line 
of  boundary  between  the  study  of  the  two 
; kinds  of  building  in  question,  that  we  do  not 
' propose  now  to  give  any  very  detailed  account 
of  the  full  and  exhaustive  manual  which  Mr. 
! White  has  offered  to  the  public. 

At  tho  samo  time,  it  should  be  borae  in  mind 
I that  there  are  poinls  common  to  all  branches  of 
structural  design.  And  with  regard  to  naval 
architecture,  the  introduction  of  iron  has  tended 
very  much  to  increase  the  area  of  tho  common 
ground  of  stody.  The  consideration  of  an  iron 
ship  ns  a girder  is  one  that  is  compara- 
tively novel.  And  all  tho  investigation  as  to 
strains,  and  structural  methods  of  resistance  to 
them,  is  of  primary  value  to  the  civil  engineer, 

I ns  well  as  to  the  architect.  So,  again,  with 
regard  to  the  rosistauce  to  bo  opposed  to  pro- 
; jectiles.  The  enormous  increase  already  at- 
; tained  in  projectile  power  is  such  as  to  have 
driven  tho  naval  architect  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  protecting  the  whole  side  of  a vessel 
with  impenetrable  armour.  He  is  now  re- 
stricting his  attention  rather  to  tho  construc- 
tion of  an  impenetrable  central  citadel,  in  tho 
midst  of  a vessel  so  built  as  to  float  even  if 
riddled  with  shot.  Of  this  central  citadel,  not 
only  must  the  walls  he  protected  by  2 ft,  in 
thickness  of  solid  iron  against  shot  and  shell, 
but  tho  roof  must  bo  a dome  of  iron  to  resist 
vortical  fire ; and  even  the  bottom,  Mr.  Koed 
anticipates,  must  be  similarly  guarded,  as  a 
protection  against  torpedoes.  These  require- 
ments  are  such,  that  tho  eminent  naval  architect 
just  mentioneed  more  than  half  leans  towards 
the  “ soup-plate  ” form  of  the  Eussian  Popoffka, 
as  that  most  available  for  the  citadel  ship  of 
the  future. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  the 
attack  has  so  far  gained  on  the  defence,  that  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  construction  of 
enormous  floating  batteries,  at  tho  cost  of  half 
a million  or  more  of  money  a piece,  is  likely  to 
be  much  longer  continued.  A report  made  on  the 
7th  of  December  last,  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Ordnance,  by  Capt.  Ericsson,  the  inventor  of 
the  Monitor,  as  to  his  experiments  with  an 
aggressive  torpedo  on  the  Hudson,  states  that, 
during  the  concluding  trials,  a torpedo,  22  ft. 
6 in.  long,  weighing  1,-100  lb.,  was  expelled 
horizontally  under  water,  by  means  of  com- 
pressed air,  at  a mean  rate  of  53  nautical  miles 
per  hour  for  the  first  250  feet.  Also  that,  by 
discharging  the  torpedo  at  a certain  inclination, 
it  took  an  upward  com-se,  and,  after  passing 
through  about  40  ft.  of  solid  water,  performed 
a flat  trajectory  iu  the  air,  onterung  the  water 
again  at  a distance  of  200  ft.,  then,  moving 
near  the  surface,  traversed  tho  next  400  ft.  iu 
ten  seconds,  being  at  the  rate  of  23'75  nairtical 
miles  per  hour.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  not  on  tho  shock  given  by  contact  at  the 
speed  of  a railway  train  that  the  destructive 
force  of  the  weapon  depends,  but  on  the  exjdo- 
sion  at  the  moment  of  the  shock. 

At  the  same  time  with  this  news  from  America, 
we  obtain  accounts  from  Italy  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  enlarging  tho  chamber  of  the  lOO-ton 
gun,  ami  using  the  large  grained  powder  known 
by  tho  name  of  Fossano.  The  muzzle  velocity 
has  been  increased  from  1,424  to  1,585  ft.  per 
second,  and  tho  energy  of  the  projectile  from 
28,130  to  34,836  foot  tons.  With  the  Fossano 
powder,  a velocity  of  1,G61'5  ft.  per  second,  and 
an  energy  of  38,316  foot  tons,  are  said  to 
have  been  attained.  What  thickness  of  iron 
wall  would  resist  such  a blow  we  shall  not  pause 
to  calculate.  But  it  is  not  with  so  gigantic 
a weapon  alone,  that  the  attack  is  becoming 


irresistible.  Sir  William  Armstrong  has  been 
advancing  in  the  same  direction  with  so 
manageable  a piece  as  the  4-ton  gun,  with  a 
calibre  of  6 in.  From  this  he  is  now  able  to 
discharge  a 70  lb.  shot  with  the  muzzle  velocity 
of  2,000  ft.,  and  a 64  lb.  shot  with  that  of 
2,070  ft.,  per  second.  The  vis  viva  of  the  pro- 
jectile is  as  the  mass  into  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  The  piercing  power  is  inversely  as 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  pierced.  Thus  a 6-in. 
shot,  with  1,000  foot-tons  energy,  would  pierce 
armour  which  would  require  1,167  foot-tons  for 
a 7-in.  shot,  and  1,333  foot-tons  for  an  8-in.  shot. 
Tho  velocity  of  the  2,000  lb.  projectile  of  the 
100  ton  gun  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  moon 
in  her  orbit.  The  6-in.  bolt  has  33  per  cent, 
higher  velocity.  To  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  work  out  the  calculation  it  will  seem 
pretty  clear  that  the  days  of  the  ironclad  are 
numbered.  The  foundering  of  the  Grosser 
Kurfurst,  on  a cruise  designed  to  strike  England 
with  awe,  which  result  was  attained  iu  an  un- 
expected manner,  purely  by  bad  seamanship, 
comes  in  as  a different,  but  accordant,  piece  of 
evidence,  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion. 

A brief  summary  of  Mr.  White’s  fourteen 
chapters  will  show  the  thorough  character  of 
hi.s  book.  The  first  is  on  tbe  displacement  aud 
buoyancy  of  ships.  Tlvm  follow  (2)  the  tonnage 
of  ships;  (3)  the  statical  stability  of  ships;  (4) 
the  oscillation  of  ships  in  still  water  ; (5)  deep- 
sea  waves ; (B)  the  oscillations  of  ships  among 
waves  ; (7)  methods  of  observing  the  rolling 
and  pitching  motions  of  ships ; (8)  tbe  strains 
experienced  by  ships ; (9)  the  structural  strength 
of  ships  ; (10)  material  for  shipbuilding, — wood, 
iron,  and  steel;  (11)  the  resistance  of  ships; 
(12)  propulsion  by  sails  ; (13)  steam  propulsion  ; 
aud  (14)  the  steering  of  ships.  Tho  ninth  and 
tenth  chapters  are  those  which  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  information  most  useful  to  any  other 
than  mariue  builders.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  tho  question  to  which  we  have  before 
directed  attention,  as  limiting  tbe  range  of  the 
naval  architecture  of  the  future,  viz.,  the 
resisting  power  of  armour,  compared  with  the 
penetrating  power  of  projectiles,  is  not  specially 
treated  on  by  Mr.  White. 

As  far  as  porely  scientific  inquiry  is  con- 
cerned, the  chief  iuterest  lies  iu  the  eleventh 
chapter,  which  refers  to  those  strikingly  elegant 
experiments  of  Mr.  Fronde,  which  have  opened 
an  entirely  new  chapter  to  the  naval  architect. 
Mr.  White  cites  the  facts  at  which  Mr. 
Fronde  had  arrived  in  1876 ; but  on  March 
23rd,  1877,  Mr.  Fronde  read  a paper  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
which  fully  justifies  the  remark  of  a Cambridge 
man,  who  is  the  author  of  the  received  book 
upon  hydro-mechanics  which  is  current  in  that 
university,  to  the  effect  that  tbe  labours  of  that 
engineer  have  effected  a complete  revolution  in 
the  scientific  theory  of  resistances.  Mr.  White 
has  kept  up  with  tho  progress  of  scieuce,  no 
doubt,  as  far  as  the  date  of  publication  allowed 
him  to  do ; but  Mr.  Froudo  is  making  such  rapid 
advance  iu  a path  which  he  was  the  first  to 
tread,  that  a lapse  of  months  now  witnesses 
more  advance  in  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
whole  theory  of  naval  resistance,  and  of  the 
form  of  vessel  best  adapted  for  given  tonnages 
or  for  required  velocities,  than  has  been  effected, 
century  by  century,  since  the  time  of  Euclid 
and  of  Archimedes. 

We  are  glad  that  a feeling  that  it  was  due  to 
Mr.  Murray  to  give  rather  more  than  a passing 
glance  at  a work  displaying  so  much  patient 
ability  as  the  “ Manual  of  Naval  Architecture  ” 
has  led  us  to  venture  on  remarks  a little  out  of 
our  usual  line.  They  have,  indeed,  a very  close 
bearing  on  the  future  of  military,  and  oven  of 
civil,  architecture.  The  question  whether  the  ' 
sea  shall  command  the  land,  or  the  land  the 
sea, — a question  to  which  attention  was  called 
by  tho  siege  of  Gaeta  some  eighteen  years  ago, — 
is  one  profoundly  affecting  the  very  first  duty  of 
the  architect, — consideration  of  site.  And  for 
all  students  of  science,  to  whatever  portion  of 
the  rapidly-enlarging  field  of  study  their  chief 
attention  may  be  turned,  it  must  be  matter  of 
extreme  interest  to  catch  a glauce  at  the  latest 
result  of  the  labours  of  three  such  ministers  and 
interpreters  of  nature  as  the  veteran  Ericsson, — 
who  must  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  father 
of  the  profession, — Mr.  Froude,  and  Sir  W. 
Armstrong. 

We  can  never  forget  the  sense  of  awe  with 
which,  standing  with  Eobert  Stephenson  on  the 
footboard  of  the  first  locomotive  placed  on  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Eailway,  we  witnessed 
.the  testing,  after  a few  preliminary  snorts,  of 


the  speed  of  the  iron  horse.  The  feeling  of  the 
moment  was  that  of  assisting  at  the  birth  of  a 
more  mighty  physical  revolution  than  had  been 
witnessed  in  the  previous  history  of  the  human 
race.  Tbe  years  that  have  since  passed  have 
only  deepened  the  conviction  of  tho  magnitude 
of  tbe  change  in  progress.  Those  who  are  most 
concerned  in  the  details  of  its  course  are  perhaps 
less  able  to  judge  of  the  general  advances  of 
the  work  of  the  engineer  than  those  who  review 
it  from  a more  impassive  standpoint.  In  the 
half-century  drawing  to  a close  we  have  attained 
the  speed  of  the  swift  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers,  the  speed  of  tho  planets  for  the 
flight  of  onr  projectiles,  the  speed  of  light  for 
the  transmission  of  articulated  messages.  We 
have  bridged  the  Menai  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  have  made  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic 
a matter  of  hours.  We  have  not  only  introduced 
iron  as  a material  for  ships,  but  we  have  so  far 
exhausted  the  capabilities  of  that  metal  that 
we  have  thrown  it  aside  for  steel,  which  is  now 
manufactured  at  a less  cost  than  was  iron  when 
first  rolled  into  rails.  The  first  iron  steam 
vessel,  the  Aaron  Manhy,  was  built  in  1821,  aud 
lasted  for  thirty-four  years.  No  ship  was  con- 
structed wholly  of  steel  in  tho  Royal  Navy 
before  1875.  The  Iris  and  the  Mercury,  armed 
despatch  vessels,  are  now  being  built  of  steel. 
And  Mr.  White  calculates  that  iu  a merchant 
steamer  of  about  5,000  tons  displacement,  320 
tons  less  material  would  be  required  for  con- 
struction, and  an  equal  amount  would  bo  added 
to  tho  carrying  power  of  the  vessel,  by  building 
it  of  1,280  tons  of  steel,  instead  of  1,600  tons 
of  iron.  As  to  the  cost  of  either  material,  how- 
ever, we  obtain  no  information  in  the  volume. 


Tramways:  their  Construction  amlWorkiny.  By 

D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.  Illustrated.  London; 

Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  1878. 

Great  attention  is  now  being  turned,  not  only 
in  this  country,  hut  in  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  to  the  subject  of  what  foreign 
engineers  call  “reduced  ” or  “ secondary  ” loco- 
motives. The  railway  system,  now  in  the  forty, 
ninth  year  of  its  existence  (for  it  must  be  dated 
from  the  competition  between  Stephenson, 
Braithwaito  and  Ericsson,  and  Hackworth,  on 
October  1st,  1829),  has  assumed  a certain  fixity 
of  type.  We  by  no  mean.?  assert  the  impos- 
sibility of  farther,  and  even  of  great,  improve- 
ment. But  the  financial,  now  to  a great  extent 
counterbalance  the  mechanical,  considerations 
of  railway  transit.  The  maximum  speed  which, 
with  an  expensive  permanent  way,  kept  in 
perfect  order,  was  readily  attainable  on  tbo 
broad  gauge,  has  been  reduced.  Such  velocity 
is  only  safe  under  conditions  Avhich  are  felt  to 
be  commercially  unprofitable.  In  the  same  way 
the  luxury  obtained  in  some  carriages, — we  may 
instance  those  of  the  Namur  aud  Liege  Railway, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago, — has  not  been  by 
any  means  generally  introduced.  Rather  do  wo 
find  a third-class  carriage  converted,  as  on  the 
South-Eastern  Railway,  into  a second-class,  by 
the  expedient  of  painting  the  word  “ second  “ on 
the  door,  and  nailing  a miserable  scrap  of 
American  cloth  to  tbe  seat,  to  make  believe  that 
it  is  a cushion.  The  practice  of  penning  the 
third-class  passenger  into  a sort  of  cattle-truck 
is  less  general  than  was  formerly  the  case,  since 
it  has  been  unexpectedly  discovered  that  it  is 
this  class  of  passenger  who,  like  the  pig  in  an 
Irish  cabin,  “pays  the  riut.”  But  we  cannot 
hold  that  improvement  is  either  exhausted  or  in 
a fair  way  to  bo  exhausted  on  the  English  linos. 

It  is  rather  to  the  extension  of  railway  com. 
munication  into  the  hearts  of  populous  cities,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  into  districts  only  accessible 
with  great  physical  difficulty,  on  tbe  other  baud, 
that  the  attention  of  engineers  is  now  chiefly 
bent.  It  is  the  former  of  these  two  branches  of 
development  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
work  now  before  us.  “Tbe  moderutramway,” 
says  Mr.  Clark,”  was  first  employed  iu  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  urgently  wanted, 
in  consequence  of  the  inferior  condition  of  the 
streets  and  roads  of  the  large  cities.  The  first 
American  tramway  was  tbe  New  York  and 
Haarlem  line,  of  which  the  first  section,  laid  on 
the  main  thoroughfares,  was  opened  in  1832.” 
The  object  of  the  book  under  review  “ is  mainly 
to  place  before  engineers,  capitalists,  and  finan- 
ciers,  a succinct  analysis  of  the  past  practice 
and  the  present  achievements  of  tramways  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  works  of  engineering, 
and  as  money-making  concerns.” 

In  the  first  chapter,  on  the  introduction  of 
tramways,  Mr.  Clark  omits  the  notice  which 
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ought  to  have  been  given  of  the  long  use,  and 
gradual  development,  of  the  early  tramways  in 
England,  on  such  lines  as  the  Bullo  Pill,  the 
Cheltenham  and  Forest  of  Dean,  and  other  coal 
and  mineral  lines.  These  tramways,  at  the  time 
of  the  laying  out  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  were  of  narrow  gauge,  and 
con.strncted  of  cast-iron  plates,  each  3 ft.  long, 
bedded  on  stone  blocks,  with  a side  flange  rising 
above  the  tread-plate,  or  bearing  surface.  They 
were  usually  worked  by  horses  ; and  were  the 
more  effective  from  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
mineral  traffic  usually  ran  down  hill,  leaving  only 
the  empty  wagons  to  be  dragged  back.  At  some 
places,  as  at  the  Leckhampton  Stone  Qnarries, 
the  weight  of  the  descending  train  was  utilised 
BO  as  to  draw  up  the  empty  wagons,  by  a self- 
acting incline.  It  was  the  transference  of  the 
flange  from  the  vail  to  the  wheel  which  marked 
the  transformation  of  the  tramway  into  the 
railway;  and  which  rendered  possible  the  great 
increase  in  velocity  which  has  wrought  so  un- 
precedented a revolution  in  our  mode  of  internal 
communication. 

We  refer  to  the  want  of  historic  information 
in  the  volume  before  ns,  not  on  critical  grounds, 
but  for  a practical  reason.  A veiy  large  part 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  Englishmen  is  wasted, 
owing  to  the  general  unacquaintance  of  tho 
labourer  in  every  branch  of  mechanical  im- 
provement with  tho  work  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him.  It  thus  occurs  that  the  same 
thing  is  re-invented  over  and  over  again.  It  is, 
in  consequence,  not  nnfrequently  the  case  that 
something  which  was,  when  first  hit  on,  a pal- 
pable improvement;  which  was  adopted,  worked 
ont,  and  ultimately  superseded  by  a fresh  im- 
provement; is  re-introduced  later  by  some 
inventor  ignorant  of  this  fact ; and  that  thus 
time,  labour,  and  money  are  thrown  away. 
Something  of  this  kind  may  be  traced  in  not  a 
few  projects  for  tramways,  narrow-gauge  rail- 
ways, and  similar  undertakings.  We  do  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  there  is  not  a great  field 
here  open  for  mechanical  improvement.  But 
the  subject  is  one  in  which  it  is  eminently 
necessary  to  observe  all  that  has  occurred  down 
to  our  own  time.  Not  a few  ambitious  schemes 
might  be  pointed  out  which  are,  in  fact,  based 
on  the  re-introduction  of  arrangements  which 
have,  perhaps  long  since,  been  superseded,  in 
consequence  of  tho  results  of  practical  experi- 
ence of  their  workinj^. 

Passing  to  the  account  given  of  modern 
tramways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  wo  find,  in 
Part  I.  of  tho  volume,  descriptions  before  us 
given  of  tramways  in  London,  Leeds,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  and  the  Vale  of  Clyde ; of  the  recon- 
struction of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  ; 
of  their  cost  and  of  the  methods  of  various 
inventors,  carried  out  in  different  localities. 
Part  II.  describes  the  present  practice  of  tram- 
way construction  in- the  United  Kingdom.  Nine 
chapters  treat  of  those  at  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
Glasgow,  Bristol,  Leicester,  Salford,  Southport, 
Birkenhead,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  There 
is  a chapter  on  foreign  tramways,  followed  by 
one  containing  general  conclusions  on  tho  design 
and  construction  of  tramways. 

Tho  third  part  of  the  work  enters  into  tho 
subject  of  the  general  cost  of  tramways,  and 
tbeir  working  expenditure.  Nine  chapters, 
analysing  different  lines,  are  followed  by  one  on 
the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  which 
gives  details  of  much  value  as  illustration  of 
the  comparative  cost  of  different  modes  of  work- 
ing. An  analysis  of  the  capital  cost  of  English 
tramways  follows.  On  an  average  of  sixteen 
lines,  the  cost  per  mile  is  given  at  4,5851.,  the 
highest  being  5,5271.,  and  tho  lowest  2,7641.  per 
mile.  This  is  the  cost  of  excavation,  concrete, 
way,  and  paving.  But  over  130  miles  of  streets 
laid  with  tramways,  the  total  capital  cost 
averages  18,7071.  per  mile;  and  in  forty-two 
miles  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dewsbury 
tramways  the  cost  rises  to  19,3211.  per  mile, — 
comparing  somewhat  unfavourably  with  railway 
cost,  regard  being  had  to  the  novelty  of  the 
accommodation  aftbrded,  and  to  the  gain  in  time 
by  use  of  the  system.  “ Averages  do  not  reveal 
extremes,”  says  Mr.  Clark,  “and  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  capital  cost  varies  from  28,0001. 
per  mile  for  the  London  Street  Tramways  to 
6,580L  for  the  Southport  tramways.” 

Receipts  and  working  expenditure  form  the 
subject  of  the  two  concluding  chapters  of  this 
part  of  tho  work.  In  1876,  on  137  miles  of 
tramway,  worked  by  twelve  companies,  the 
average  weekly  receipt  was  114’31.  per  mile, 
which  amounted  to  32  8 per  cent,  on  the  capital 
outlay,  the  lowest  take  being  20T7,  and  tho 


highest  'IS'O  per  cent,  on  capital.  The  expendi- 
ture averages  75  per  cent,  on  the  receipts,  which 
are  taken  to  average  IHd.  per  mile-run.  This 
would  give  a general  net  return  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  8 per  cent.  Mr.  Clark  has  not  worked 
out  this  result,  and  there  is  not  that  systematic 
unity  in  the  mode  of  calculation  in  the  different 
chapters  which  would  enable  us  to  be  certain 
how  far  it  is  exact.  It  is,  however,  the  apparent 
outcome  of  a comparison  of  his  ultimate  figures, 
as  above  quoted,  and  shows  hew  highly  deserving 
of  attention  is  the  subject  of  which  the  book 
treats. 

Part  rV.  treats  of  tramway-cars,  and  Part  V. 
of  mechanical  power  on  railways  ; full  and  well- 
illustrated  details  being  given  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  tramway  carriage  and  locomo- 
tive in  the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere.  The 
great  point  for  consideration  is  the  introduction 
of  the  best  form  of  applying  mechanical  power 
to  propulsion  on  tramways.  The  saving  of 
traction  power  effected  by  the  substitution  of 
the  rail  for  the  ordinary  pavement  of  the  streets 
is  very  considerable,  being  as  much  as  five- 
sixths  of  tho  higher  figure.  This,  however  only 
applies  to  level  lines,  and  the  moment  an  incline 
intervenes  the  economy  rapidly  diminishes. 
Thus  in  Edinburgh  the  cost  for  horse  power  is 
7Jd.  per  mile  run,  ogainst  an  average  cost  of 
6id.  per  mile  run,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  tho 
streets.  In  Leith-walk  the  gradients  average 
1 in  32,  and  there  is  one  portion  of  1 in  14. 
Taking  the  resistance  of  an  omnibus  on.  the  level 
at  45  lb.  per  ton,  the  difference  of  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome  by  tho  horses  on  such  an  ascent 
is  70  lb.  per  ton,  being  an  increase  from  45  to 
115  lb.,  or  of  153  per  cent.  The  traction  on  a 
good  railway  does  not  exceed  7 lb.  per  ton.  The 
tramway  resistance,  judging  by  economical 
returns,  appears  to  average  about  1 per  cent,  of 
tlie  load,  or  22'4  lb.  per  ton.  When  the  70  lb. 
per  tou  due  to  the  gradient  is  added  to  this,  wo 
have  92‘4  lb.  against  115  lb.  for  the  common 
road.  It  is  manifest  that  the  saving  in  each 
case  is  so  small,  and  that  the  irregularity  of 
motive  power  required  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
very  questionable  how  far  horse  tramways  will 
answer  on  sensible  inclines.  On  flat  gradients 
the  great  loss  arises  from  the  frequent  stoppages, 
the  force  required  for  setting  the  tram-car  in 
motion  being  so  much  more  than  that  required 
for  keeping  up  the  traction,  that  the  horses  are 
over-taxed,  while  apparently  doing  but  little 
work. 

It  is  a matter  deserving  tho  very  serious  atten- 
tion of  engineers  interested  in  street  tramways, 
how  far  this  main  source  of  the  cost  of  horse- 
power may  not  be  eliminated  by  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  tho  accumiilator.  The  power 
reqnired  for  tho  rapid  stopping  of  a tram-car  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  required  for  the  starting 
in  excess  of  the  steady  pull  required  for  main- 
taining the  motion.  It  is  quite  within  tho  limits 
of  mechanical  skill  to  accumulate  the  break- 
resistance,  by  hydraulic  or  other  arrangements, 
and  to  apply  it  in  aid  of  starting  after  the 
stoppage.  If  this  were  done,  the  work  thrown 
on  the  horses  would  be  equalised,  and  the  great 
cost  of  horse-power,  which  amounts  to  55  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts  on  tramways,  would  be 
materially  reduced.  We  offer  the  suggestion  to 
those  whom  it  concerns.  Whatever  may  be  the 
improvement  in  mechanical  motor-power,  there 
will  always  be  many  cases  in  which  it  will  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  have  the  locomotive  running 
among  vehicles  drawn  by  horses,  as  in  crowded 
streets.  It  would,  we  suggest,  be  better  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  give  aid  to  the  animal  by 
reducing  that  sti’ain  which  is  the  real  cause  of 
exhausting  his  energies,  than  to  seek  altogether 
to  supersede  animal  traction  on  street  and  city 
tramways.  Mr.  Clai'k’s  book  is  indispensable 
for  the  students  of  the  subject. 

The  County  and  Borough  Magistrates’  List  and 

Parhameotary  and  Ojjicial  Il-igister.  ByAcAM 

Bissgt  Tiiom.  London:  Butterwortbs. 

To  many  of  our  readers  tliis  work  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  very  useful,  as  it  may  be  said 
to  be  a complete  directory  of  the  leading  men 
and  principal  officials  in  each  separate  county 
and  borough ; and  from  the  alphabetical 
arrangement,  tbeir  professional  or  business 
avocations,  and  also  their  addresses,  can  be 
found  at  once.  Justices  of  the  peace  include  alt 
rauks  and  professions,  and  it  is,  therefoi’e,  a 
great  advantage  to  be  able  to  identify  any 
member,  and  to  be  thus  able,  in  a measure,  to 
judge  of  his  position  and  probable  influence 
I Each  county  list  includes,  besides  the  lord-lieu- 


tenant, chairmen  of  sessions,  and  Parliamentary 
representatives,  the  principal  officials,  such  as 
the  clerk  of  the  peace,  the  clerk  to  the  lieu- 
tenancy, tho  treasurer,  the  surveyor,  the  chief 
constable,  &c. ; and  a similar  arrangement  is 
carried  out  for  each  of  the  boroughs.  The  book 
also  contains,  among  other  information,  a list  of 
provincial  newspapers,  arranged  locally,  and  a 
useful  diary  noting  such  days  in  the  year  as  re- 
quire to  be  remembered  by  business  men. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Aldrington.  — The  rebuilt  church  of  St. 
Leonard’s,  Aldrington,  near  Brighton,  was  con- 
secrated  on  the  8th  inst.  The  church  is  a resto- 
ration, or  reproduction,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  tho 
ancient  structure,  of  which,  in  1876,  when  the 
restoration  was  commenced,  only  aheap  of  ruins 
remained.  The  architects  for  the  rebuilding  of 
tho  church  were  Messrs.  Carpenter  & Ingelow. 
The  church  is  built  of  closely  - coursed  flints 
with  square  facings,  and  dressings  of  Caen 
stone.  The  old  work  has  been  preserved  and 
utilised  as  much  as  possib’e,  the  remains 
of  tho  lancet  windows  and  loose  stones  having 
been  reinstated  in  tho  walls.  The  jambs  of 
the  tower  arch  are  ancient  iip  to  a con- 
siderablo  height,  and  the  angle  stones  of  the 
tower  buttresses  were  sufficient  to  indicate  their 
heights  and  proportions.  The  new  church  is 
26  6 iu.  wide,  and  73  ft.  long,  and  there  is 

besides  a western  tower,  17  ft.  square;  tho 
height  inside  is  18  ft.  to  the  wall-plate,  and 
•10  ft.  to  tho  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  ancient 
chancel  extended  28  ft.  further  to  the  east,  and 
at  some  future  time  no  doubt  the  present  build- 
ing  will  be  enlarged  on  the  old  lines.  The 
windows  arc  all  lancets,  as  tho  old  ones  were. 
Portions  of  tracery  of  an  early  character  were 
found,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  are  probably 
of  the  date  of  Henry  III.,  when  tbs  Abbey  of 
St.  Radeguud  became  tho  patrons.  Tho  roof  is 
of  English  oak,  covered  with  tiles.  Thoohanccl 
is  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  seating  in 
the  chancel  is  of  wainscot  oak,  with  rich 
carving  on  the  ends,  from  tho  works  of  Mr. 
James  Barnes,  of  Brighton,  the  builder.  The 
carving  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Pepper, 
of  Brighton.  The  font  has  a massive  circular 
bowl  of  dark  Derbyshire  marble,  and  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Pool  & Son,  of  West- 
minster.  The  tower  is  siirmounted  ley  a timber 
and  shingled  spire.  The  belfry  is  furnished  with 
a peal  of  five  bells,  from  the  fouudry  of  Messrs. 
Taylor,  of  Loughborough.  The  windows  at 
each  end  are  occupied  with  stained  windows  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  Tho  hangings  are  by 
Messrs.  Jones  &■  Willis.  In  our  volume  for  1876 
(p.  837)  wo  gave  some  information  about  the 
church  and  the  “Anchorite  of  Aidriugton,” 
William  Bollo. 

Lincoln.  — The  new  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Lincoln,  has  just  been  consecrated.  Tho  stylo 
adopted  is  Early  Eugli-sh,  and  the  church  com- 
prises nave  with  continuous  cliaucel,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  vestry  on  the  north  side.  The 
nave  is  three  bays  iu  length,  with  lofty  pillars 
and  obtusely-pointed  arches.  Those  on  the 
south  side  formed  part  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Martin,  and  have  been  re-erected  and  form  a 
key  to  tho  present  chancel.  The  chancel  is 
elevated  four  steps  above  the  nave.  The  roof 
of  the  church  is  open-timbered,  and  the  scats 
are  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  building 
is  constructed  to  accommodate  500  worshippers, 
but  the  original  design  contemplates  the  intro- 
duction of  galleries,  to  provide  for  which  pro- 
jecting bands  have  been  let  into  tbo  pillars, 
midway  between  the  bases  and  capitals.  A 
spirelet  has  been  built  over  the  entrance  to  the 
vestry,  iu  which  a small  bell  has  been  fixed. 
Tho  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Jas.  Fowler,  of 
Louth,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Rudd  & Son,  builders.  The  heating 
and  lighting  of  the  building  were  entrasted  to 
Mr.  J.  Elliott.  An  episcopal  chair  occupies  a 
place  on  the  north  aide  of  the  chancel.  This 
chair,  which  is  of  oak,  and  atanils  upwards  of 
7 ft.  high,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Baskor, 
joiner  and  builder.  The  total  cost  has  been 
about  6,000L 

South  Normanton.  — Ou  the  7th  inst.  the 
parish  clmrcli  of  Normanton  was  reopened, 
after  restoration.  According  to  Cox,  the  build- 
ing itself  proves  that  it  was  erected  in  the  days 
of  tho  Normans,  while  reference  is  made  to  it 
in  an  old  work  as  being  in  existence  in  the  year 
A.D.  1220.  Tho  chancel,  which  is  almost 
entirely  new  work,  contains  an  old  doorway 
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leading  into  the  vestry.  The  present  style  of  | American  ArcKitectural  Society. — The 
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glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the  end  of  the 
chancel,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Josiah  Spode,  of 
Hawkesyard  Park ; also  a smaller  one  in  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  by  Mr.  and  Miss 
Wright,  of  nill-top.  Tho  church  consists  of  a 
navo,  chance],  north  and  south  aisles,  tower, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestry.  The  additions  to 
tho  church  are, — south  aisle,  organ-chamber, 
vestry,  and  about  130  sittings.  The  total  cost 
of  the  works  has  been  about  2,400Z.  Messrs. 
Rollinson  & Son,  of  Chesterfield,  are  the  archi- 
tects  ; Mr.  W.  Askew,  of  Matlock,  the  builder; 
and  Mr.  Statham,  of  Matlock,  the  joiner. 


THE  ADORNMENTS  OF  THE  OBELISK. 

SiK, — Although  it  18  too  late  farther  to  discuss 
the  question  of  site  for  the  Cleopatra  Obelisk, 
it  may  be  not  untimely  even  now  to  raise  a 
protest  against  the  supreme  vulgarity  promised 
in  a programme  which  threatens  to  encumber 
tho  base  of  the  obelisk  with  sham  sphinxes  of 
London  manufacture. 

The  pedestal  and  all  modern  work  pertaining 
thereto  should,  in  the  utmost  degree,  be 
thoroughly  frauk  and  modern,  so  that  antiquity 
may  be  left  to  speak  for  itself,  and  history  may 
not  be  mocked  by  spurious  spliio-xes  and  cheap 
affectations  of  an  art  whoso  extinction, — as  in 
all  cases  of  by-gone  art, — is  beyond  recall. 

If  the  sphinxes,  why  not  stuffed  camels  and 
palms  in  tubs  ? These,  with  a few  hired  Arabs, 
or  minstrels  from  Ethiopia,  would  but  complete 
and  give  finish  to  a scheme  which  obviously  aims 
at  that  fearful  modern  concoction — “ a handsome 
Oriental  effect. ’’  Anthony. 


®istclhnuit. 

Tlie  “Comet  Pump.”— Under  this  title 
Messrs.  Bartrum  & Powell  have  patented  a pump 
which  Las  the  merit  of  simplicity.  A small 
circular  piston  of  metal  is  made  to  rotate  in  a 
flat  iron  cylinder  (the  depth  of  which  is  little 
more  than  the  thickness  of  the  piston)  in  such  a 
way,  by  means  of  an  eccentric,  that  tho  piston 
meets  the  inside  of  tho  cylinder  at  certain  points, 
and  thns  the  vacuum  is  produced.  By  this  ac- 
tion, on  one  side  of  the  piston  the  water  is  drawn 
in  through  an  opening  in  the  cylinder  and  on 
tho  other  side  the  water  (that  had  been  drawn 
in  during  the  previous  revolution)  is  discharged 
through  a passage  in  the  tail.pieco  of  the  piston, 
and  so  on,  giving  a constant  delivery.  The  polish- 
ing  action  of  the  piston  against  the  inside  faces 
of  the  cylinder-covers  insures,  they  say,  a smooth 
and  perfectly  even  surface  being  maintained; 
and  any  play  between  the  ends  of  the  piston  and 
the  cylinder  covers  can  be  readily  taken  up  by 
reducing  the  thickness  of  the  cover-joint.  This 
pump  works  either  way,  will  draw  from  27  ft. 
6 in.,  and  has  only  two  working  parts,  both  of 
which  are  very  accessible;  and  the  working  speed 
is  lower  than  that  of  any  pump  in  the  market. 
It  is,  moreover,  compact,  taking  up  very 
little  space,  and  the  smaller  sizes  are  very  suit- 
able for  household  purposes,  and  are  easily 
worked  by  one  person.  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  this  pump  would  be  found  economical 
and  efficient. 

Automatic  Tire  Eztiuguislier.  — At  tho 

invitation  of  Messrs.  Lawes  & McLennan,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  have  witnessed  the  effect 
of  the  patent  automatic  fire-extinguisher,  intro- 
duced by  this  firm.  The  invention  (not  a new 
one)  consists  of  tubes  permanently  fixed  in 
buildings,  in  the  ceilings  or  cornices,  as  the  case 
requires.  These  tubes  are  perforated,  divided 
into  sections,  and  connected  with  the  water- 
mains  in  the  street.  Cocks  and  levers  are  fixed 
in  supply.pipes,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the 
action  of  fire  causes  them  automatically  to  admit 
water  into  the  particular  sections  of  the  tubes 
that  command  the  area  on  fire,  and,  by  the 
position  of  the  perforations,  the  water  is  so 
directed  that  the  fire  is  extinguished.  The 
experiments  were  made  with  a structure  erected 
for  the  purpose  after  the  model  of  a theatre, 
enclosing  12,672  cubic  feet.  A 2-iu.  perforated 
tube,  24..  ft.  long,  e.xtended  down  the  centre  of 
the  orection,  and  was  fixed  against  the  gridiron. 
Iho  experiments  were  snccessful.  As  an  extra 
precaution  the  arrangement  would  be  useful, 
but  we  should  scarcely  be  disposed  to  trust 
wholly  to  it. 


in  Boston,  U.S.,  have  been  brought  to  a close 
for  the  season.  The  America^i  Architect  says  : — 
“ A visible  decrease  must  be  admitted  in  the 
interest  and  usefulness  of  those  meetings  as 
compared  with  those  of  former  seasons.  This 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  the  absorption 
of  the  members  in  the  cares  of  an  engrossing 
profession ; perhaps  more  reasonably  by  the 
opposite  theory,  since  it  is  no  less  true  than 
exasperating  that  a time  of  leisure  from  en- 
forced occupation  is  tho  least  likely  to  be  fruitful 
in  those  results  which  it  would  seem  most  natural 
to  expect  from  it.  It  is  when  men  are  most  driven 
by  the  pressure  of  imperative  business  that  they 
ar’e  moat  apt  to  find  time  to  use  their  minds  to 
advantage  in  collateral  pursuits.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  must  be  confessed  that  few  seasons 
since  the  formation  of  the  society  have  seen  so 
little  activity  in  those  lines  in  which  its 
enterprise  has  been  used  to  manifest  itself.  Let 
us  hope  that  tho  highly  respected  committee 
on  providing  business  and  entertainment,  which 
has  laid  out  in  past  seasons  so  much  good  work, 
will  remember  that  the  committee  holds  over 
the  recess,  and  will,  during  the  summer  months, 
lay  their  heads  together  and  devise  a scheme 
which  will  start  the  society  in  October  on  a 
series  of  meetings  more  stimulating  and  useful 
than  the  best  we  can  remember.’" 

Model  Lodgingf-liouse  in  Leeds. — Some 
time  ago  the  Millgarth  Mill,  at  tho  corner  of 
Millgarth-street  and  Dyer-street,  Leeds,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  \V.  B.  Denison,  M.P.,  and 
Councillor  Wray,  with  the  object  of  turning  it 
into  a lodging-house,  where  at  tho  cheapest  pos- 
sible rate  lodgings  might  bo  had,  combining  tho 
cleanliness  and  comfort  of  a well-conducted 
working  men’s  home.  To  adapt  it  to  its  purpose 
great  alterations  have  had  to  be  made  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  old  mill.  Those  alterations  having 
been  completed,  tlie  building  has  been  opened. 
The  slceping-rooms  have  been  divided  into  thir- 
teen dormitories,  containing  about  180  beds.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  a large  reading  and  smoking 
room,  d'5  ft.  by  30  ft.,  fitted  with  lock-up  cup- 
boards for  the  use  of  tho  lodgers.  Adjoining  is 
a lofty  kitchen,  fitted  with  cooking  apparatus, 
where  lodgers  may  cook  their  own  food ; and 
there  are  also  lavatory,  wash-house,  drying, 
house,  and  supeiuntendent’s  house.  The  whole 
of  tho  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  cold  and  hot  water  laid  on  tliroughout 
the  building.  The  alteratious  of  the  building 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  W.  B.  Perkin,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Wm.  Perkin  & Sons,  architects,  Leeds. 

The  Growth  of  London. — An  important 
return  has  just  been  issued  by  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  showing  the  “ number  of  in- 
habited houses,  population,  and  rateable  annual 
value  of  the  parishes  and  districts  comprised 
within  the  metropolitan  area  in  the  years  1856 
and  1876,  or  as  near  those  dates  as  can  be  accu- 
rately  stated.”  According  to  this  return, 
appears  that  the  total  rateable  annual  value  has 
more  than  doubled  itself  within  the  twenty 
years.  In  1856  the  amount  was  11,283,663^, 
and  in  1876  it  was  23,111,313J.  The  total 
number  of  inhabited  houses  had  increased  from 
306,086  in  1851  to  419,612  in  1871;  bat  in  this 
column  a decrease  is  shown  in  respect  of  the 
City  of  London.  The  number  of  inhabited 
houses  in  tho  City  in  1851  was  14, 483,  but  in 
1871  there  were  only  9,236.  In  1851  the  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolis  was  2,363,405,  and  in 
1871  it  had  increased  to  3,266,987.  The  figures 
given  in  respect  of  the  year  1871  are  of  coarse 
those  of  the  last  Census.  This  return  has  been 
issued  in  view  of  a possible  readjustment  of  the 
representation  of  the  several  vestries  and  dis- 
trict  Boards  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works, 


Sewage  Irrigation,  ‘Warwick.  — The 
Sewage  Farming  Company  who  dispose  of  the 
sewage  of  this  borough  report  a loss  of  500L 
upon  the  year’s  operations,  as  compared  with  a 
deficit  of  l,200i.  in  the  previous  year.  The 
directors  have  taken  up  among  themselves  one 
hundred  of  the  unallotted  shares. 

Nairn  Drainage. — The  Nairn  Police  Com- 
missioners have  consulted  Mr.  Willet,  C.E-,  re- 
garding the  drainage  of  the  burgh.  Mr.  Willet 
has  submitted  plans  fora  scheme  for  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  sewage  on  the  Salt  Marsh.  The  cost 
of  the  works  exclusively  for  utilising  the  sewage 
wonld  be  500f. 

Tlie  Wood-working  Mach'nery  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  is  being  fully  described  in  the 
Eri'jineer. 


Royal  Albert  Hall. — The  last  opera-concert 
given  here  by  Mr.  Mapleson  was  a great  success, 
the  Hall  being  fully  filled.  His  second  concert 
will  take  place  this,  Saturday,  afternoon  (Juno 
29th),  and  will  include  all  the  principal  singers 
of  her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Mr.  Mapleson  has 
rightly  considered  the  ability  of  the  Hall  to 
receive  a vast  audience,  and  made  the  prices  for 
even  the  best  places  low. 

Tynemouth.  Aquarium. — We  may  add  to 
our  account  that  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Aldin  & Bray,  of  Adelphi-terrace,  Strand. 

Great  Yarmouth  New  Municipal  Offices. 
Forty  designs  have  been  sent  in  compitition, 


TENDERS 

For  residence  for  Mr.  G.  Balls,  Broomfield-road,  Chelms- 
ford, Essex.  Mr.  C.  Fertwee,  architect : — 

Fiaehatn £8S0  0 0 

Choat  & Son 856  0 0 

Roper  817  16  0 

Wood  (accepted) 778  0 0 


For  renovation  and  decoration  of  interior  of  Chapel  of 
Ease,  HoUoway-road.  Mr.  George  MuDonell,  architect 
■Williams  & Co i;o85  0 0 


Fullbrook  

lle^htt 

Smith  (accepted) ,. 


318  0 0 


For  works  at  No.  1,  Dane  John-villas,  Ramsgate, 
Messrs.  Hinds  & Son,  architects  : — 

Goodchild  £370  0 0 

Crickett  350  0 0 

Duckett  336  0 0 

Goodman  313  10  0 

Osborn 305  0 0 

Newby  (accepted)  


I'Jl  0 0 


or  Winchester  Main  Sewerage.  Contract  No..  (> 
sors).  Mr.  James  Lemon,  engineer  ; — 

Bugbird A;3o,000  0 0 ! 

Still' 37,890  0 0 

Stevens  & Son 26,098  0 0 

Willcocks 35,500  0 0 

Young  5;  Co 31,300  0 0 

Crook la, 330  0 0 

Crook  (amended)  17,9.50  0 0 

Love  18,197  0 0 

Bull  & Sons  17,950  0 0 

Dickson 17,615  0 0 

Marshall  16,953  0 0 

Sanders  (accepted) 16,398  0 0 I 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Nortberwood  IIouse» 
Lj'iiJhurat,  Hants.  Mr.  J.  H.  Carroll,  Scarborough^ 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  architect: — 

Stephens  & Basto^Y £1,910  ^ ^ 


Young  & Co.  , 

Berry  & Sous 

Bur^tt  

Jenkins  Jt  Sons 

Sanders  

Crook  (accepted)  .. 


4,817  0 0 
4.750  0 0 
4,700  0 0 
4,185  0 0 
4,148  0 0 
3,795  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  17  and  18,  Walbrook,  for  "Messrs. 
Dixon  it  Roe,  wholesale  and  export  stationers.  Mr.  JoUu 
M.  K.  Hahn,  architect : — 

Higgs  &Hm  £8,579  0 0 

Clifssutu ^ 8,i'30  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 7,996  0 0 

Brass  

Shaw 

Scrivener  & Co 

Conder 

Downs  it  Co 

Ashby,  Brothers  

Ferry  A Co 


7,832  0 
7,818  0 


7,440  0 0 


For  the  ereclion  of  central  Fire  Brigade  stations,  &c., 
for  the  Corporation  of  Bristol.  Mr.  Josiah  Thomas,  City 
Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Artaur  Deane  : — 


'iCrauss .. 

Eastabrook  A Sons  

Cowlin  it  Sou 

Church 

Brock  & Brace 

Howell 

Hatherlcy  

Humphrys 

Wilkius  & Son  

Stephens  A Bastuw  (accepted).. 


£6,176 
6,960  0 0 
6,795  0 0 
5,694  0 0 
5,600  0 0 
5,600  0 0 
6,433  0 0 
6,410  0 0- 
5,389  0 0 


For  converting  four  private  houses  into  shops  at  Tyne- 
ham-grove,  Laveudcr-lml,  for  Mr.  J,  W.  Fulkai'J  : — 

Lack £331  0 0 


For  alterations  and  improvements  to  premises,  Nos.  71, 
73,  and  73,  George-street,  and  63,  JJigh-street,  Hastings, 
for  Mr.  J.  H.  Feareh.  Messrs.  Cross  & Wells,  archi- 
tects 

Womersley £1,633  0 0 

Cruttendeu 1,666  0 0 

Eldridge 1,6.55  0 0 

Ditch  1,612  0 0 

A’idler  (accepted) 1,599  0 0 


For  a house  and  stables  for  Cantaiii  Edward  Jekyl'j 
Gobion  Wood,  Bedfordshire.  Mr.  W.  Wluto,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Edward  Crutcliloo  : — 

Temple  it  Foster  £5,250  0 0 

Lathey,  Brothers 4,531  0 0 

Gregory  4,497  0 0 

Foster 4,206  0 0 
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For  npw'munieipal  offices  for  Blaclcbarn  Corporation. 
Mr.  B,  Brvan,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Thornton  & Sons  , 

Craven 

Ives  & Son 

Hodgson 

Woods  & Son 

Fielding  

Abbott 

Arkwright  & Terrel 

Stones  lit  Sod 

Higson 

EdmunJson,  senr 

Booth  

Calvert 

Warburton 

Byrom,  jun 

Coffey  

Marsbaii  & Dent  

Cronshaw  

Arkwright  

Whittaker  (accepted).., 


..£7,736  11 
..  6.936  0 0 
..  6,990  0 0 
..  6,490  0 0 
,.  6,400  * 0 0 
6,378  12  4i 
.,  6,375  0 0 

..  6,300  0 0 
..  6,253  10  0 
6,250  0 0 
. 6,328  14  0 
,.  6,210  6 8i 
6,205  15  0 
..  6,200  0 0 
6.178  0 0 
..  6,140  0 0 
..  6,059  10  0 
..  6,946  0 0 
.,  6,983  14  0 
..  6,978  0 0 
,.  6,896  0 0 


For  new  lecture-hall,  Ewell,  Surrey.  Messrs.  Spalding 
& Evans,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood: — 

Roberts  £1,537  0 0 

Hooker  1,498  0 0 

King  & Brown  1,433  0 0 

Huraphris  1,443  6 0 

Keal 1,420  0 0 

Colliver  1,390  0 0 

Hards  1,385  0 0 

Waller 1,370  0 0 

Potter 1,350  0 0 

Shearbum  (accepted) 1,320  0 0 


For  alterations  and  general  repairs  at  the  Regent  Tavern, 


^landlord  Sc  Co £226 

Elmes 225 

Charles  197 


For  the  ereofion  of  a house  at  Betbersdon,  Kent.  Mr. 
A.  Stanton  Cook,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  " 


Slade 

Barber 

Lee  & Co,. 
Bingham .. 


..£1,600  0 
..  1,410  0 


1,189  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  9,  Gnildhall-street, 
Folkestone,  for  Mr.  J.  Miuter.  Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Hoad  

Webster 

Brooks 

Slade  

Reason  (accepted)  


£500  0 0 
..  470  0 0 
..  380  0 0 


CHARGES  EOEADYERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONB  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICBSHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  ILaex  (about  fift;  words)  or  under. 1>.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  Oa,  Sd, 

Terms  fur  aarlee  ol  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Ailver- 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions.  Contracts,  Soles  bf  Auction, 
fto.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONB  WANTED. 

POUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Sis.  6d. 

Each  addilioDol  line  (about  ten  words) Oa.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box  — , 0£Bce  of  '■  The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mu4C  in  all  cases  be  oallcd/or,  and  the 
OSlce  Receipt  produceA 

THE  CHAP.GE  FOB  A BOS  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  "Situations  Wanted  " Adverllsements Scl.  per  Week. 

Fur  all  other  Advertisemante  6d.  per  Woek, 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECKB8ARY. 

*•*  Stomps  mute  not  lie  sent,  but  all  small  enms  should  be 
remitted  by  C.isb  in  Regiilered  Letter  or  by  Honey  Order,  payable 
at  the  Pest-otfioe,  Klug-itreet,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIEK.  Piihluhpr. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 
Advarilscmeuts  for  the  current  week's  issne  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direef  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  19s.  per  annum. 
prej?aid.  Bemlttancss  payable  os  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & €0.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Stable  Fittings. 
MARSHALL  & HATCH. 
Roofing,  Gates,  Wrought-iron  Sashes  and  Donv, 
Constructional  Iron  Work  of  every  description. 

Bingfield  Iron  Works,  Tork-road,  King’s, 
cross,  London.  [Advt.] 


Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations 
of  Builders’  Requirements,  representing  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Locks,  Hinges,  Screws,  &c.  by  F.  W. 
REYNOLDS  & CO.  73,  Southwark  - street, 
London,  S.E. — Price  5s.  free  by  post,  and  allowed 
off  on  purchase  of  first  parcel.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP 


Manufacturers  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
•W  '^LEVER,  screw,  & BARREL  BOLTS 

, fiij  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Deecrlptlon. 

36a,  borough  ROAU, 

Discount  to  Bnlldere. 

Illustrated  List  two  stampe. 


LONDON,  S.E. 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNET  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


273  0 0 


For  eoraplering  careasa  of  shop  and  hoiiGe,  Folkestone, 
for  Mr.  J.  B.  Tolputt.  Mr,  Burgess  J.  Eeevc,  architect 

Payne  £490  0 0 

Hoad  450  0 0 

Reason  425  0 0 

Slade  420  0 0 

Prebblo  (too  late)  405  0 0 

Holdom  374  0 0 

Sims  (accepted)  330  0 0 


For  New  Congregational  Church,  Forest-green,  Surrey. 
Mr.  T.  Heygate  Vernon,  architect : — 

Mason £566  0 0 

Biass  534  0 0 

W.  & J.  King  (accepted)  4U5  0 0 


For  road  and  sewer,  Cardozo-road,  Coledoniau-road. 
Messrs.  N.  AVaymouth  * Son,  architects 

Killingback  £955  0 0 

Jay  886  0 0 

Wiliiamaou  739  0 0 

Rowley  635  0 0 

Taylor  (accepted)  685  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  9,  Bruns\vick-square, 
Brighton,  for  Mr.  H.  Haig.  Mr.  A.  Moseley,  architect  ; — 

Holt  & Chappel £1,686  10  0 

E.  4 H.  Piukersgill 1,531  0 0 

Smith  1 601  0 0 


For  erecting  the  new  church  of  St.  Mildred,  Burnt  Ash, 
Lee,  exclusive  of  tower.  Mr.  Henry  Elliott,  architect : — 
Coles  (accepted)  £5,200  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a coffee-house  at  Streatham-common. 
Messr.s.  Ernest  George  & Peto,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Stoner  & Sons  : — 

Adamson £4.544  0 0 

Jarrett 4,200  0 0 

Goddard 3,980  0 0 

Mason 3,927  0 0 

R.  & E.  Smith  3,838  0 0 


Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  Cli2 
Wood  Quarries,  Bfi.'tDFORD,  Yorkshire. 

London  Depfit : Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland- 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-streot,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  MetalUo  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  S8, 
Poultry,  E-G. — The  beat  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- sheds  and  milk-roome, 
granaries,  tun.rooma,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.] 


Whicland  Abbey  Green  SiaBea. — Tnese 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stook  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  partioulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  E.S.O.,  Gar. 
marthenahire.  [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  and  PLAIN 
SLATE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries,  to  any  station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Prioes  and  terms  on  application,  [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals^ 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  free  ; 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


Nov  ready,  BecoDd  editloD,  enlarged  and  revtted.  Svo.  cloth, 

TMPEOVED  SYSTEM  of  BOOKKEBP- 

I ING  by  Single  and  Double  Kulry,  specially  adapted  fcrl 
BUILDERS  BDil  CONTRACTORS.  By  the  galuer  of  the  Birkberk 
Frlze.  This  aystom  aecurea  ocouraoy,  and  cqoCaIus  a check  agalDbt. 
errors.  Furm  of  Tline-abeets.  Ac.  Frlce  Sa.  poet-free. 

London:  HKNKY  C.  BBVI8,  97,  Laznbetb-road,  S.E. 


Nov  ready,  with  42  Illiutratlons,  cr.  Sro.  cloth, 

UR.  BANISTER  FfETCHE'E'S^NEW  TEXT  BOOK^ 

QUANTITIES, 

In  Tabulated  fonu ; explanatory  of  the  beat  metbodi  adopted  In  thd 
meoaurenient  'ol  Builders’  Worlt  Ac.  with  Tablea  of  the  varloo* 
Trades,  Tables  of  Cuuetanta  for  the  valuation  ol  Labour,  Ac. ; and  &. 
complete  Index  for  ready  relArenee. 

" A good  treatise,  by  a competent  moater  of  hla  subject." — JJuildlnfi 

Nawa. 

London : B.  T.  BAT8FORO.  82,  High  Holbom. 


with  llluatratlona,  demy  Svo.  cl 


h,  -fa. ; by  post,  4 


CONCRETE:  Its  Use  in  Building; 

\_7  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  FLOORS.  ROOFS,  Ac. 


and) 


By  THOMAS  POTTuB,  Clerk  of  the  Wotka  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Aahbnrton. 

London : E.  A F.  N.  8P0N,  48,  Ohoring-orosp,  8.W. 


A Work  specially  compiled  for  Merchanta,  Trodeia,  Ac.  and  t»  all  U 
.who  Buy  or  Sell  by  Weight. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth  glU,  aa  6d.  (poeUge  ad.). — KING’S 

WEIGHT  (JALCJU-[ 

, _ . . RECKONER.  With  aiUnaive  Table* 

ol  Intereac,  Commiulou,  Wages,  Ac. 

“ The  work  .huwe  at  a glsaice  the  exact  value  of  any  weight  oH 
goods,  from  an  ounce  to  twotona,  at  276 prices  per  pound." 

WaRNK  a CO.  Bedfonl-atxeet.  Strand. 


A VOIKDUPOIS  ' 

XX  LATOB  and  BEADY  1 


In  demy  18mo.  price  la,  post  free  la.  2J. 

The  model  ready  keckoner; 

With  Tables  ebowing  the  value  of  any  number  of  articles  from; 
>ue  to  30,U0U,  from  one  Blxieenth  of  a penny  to  20s.  ; with  Tables  o-- 
lotereat,  Ac.  Also  the  Gold  and  Silver  Coina  of  Foreign  Countileai 
with  their  valuation,  compiled  by  a Rank  Manager. 

F,  WARNE  a CO.  Bcdford-atreel,  B-rand. 


For  alterations  anti  additions  to  the  George-yard  Eagfjail 
Schools,  Wliitechapel.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect 


Read  & Sot 
Morter... 
Jacobs ... 
Killby  .. 
Little  .. 


£1,530  0 0 
l,4-(0  0 0 
1,372  0 0 
1,364  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G,  A.  H.  (The  paint  In  <iueellon  abould  be  aa  effieaclcue  aa  any ; 
but  with  a 9 lu.  wall  in  that  situation  it  may  beonly  palliative). — 
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T}ic  Geometry  and  Optics 
of  Ancic7it  Architecture. 

T is  Dot  from  any  indiffer- 
ence in  regard  to  Mr.  Jolin 
Pennethorne’s  large  and 
important  book  on  the 
above-named  subject,* 
■we  have  somewhat 
delayed  noticing  it  in.  de- 
but rather  from  a 
feeling  that  a book  which 
deals  with  so  intricate  a 
subject,  and  which  repre- 
sents the  summing  up  of 
so  much  consideration  and 
study  on  the  part  of  its 
author,  demands  propor- 
tionately careful  consi- 
deration on  our  part  be- 
fore recording  our  opinion 
on  the  results. 

Prom  Mr.  Peunethome’s 
preface  it  appears  that  as 
early  as  1830-5,  when  he 
was  travelling  as  an  ar- 
chitectural stadent,  ho 
had  been  impressed  with 
an  idea  of  the  extreme  accuiacy  of  execu- 
tion of  the  Greek  buildings,  and  of  the  re- 
finements of  design  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  discovered  in  them  when  fully 
studied;  and  also  of  the  relation  of  Egyptian 
architecture  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  as  its  basis 
both  in  regard  to  colour  and  form.  In  1837  be 
again  visited  Athens,  and  made  such  observa- 
tions as  the  then  state  of  the  ruins  and  the 
instruments  at  his  disposal  permitted ; and  at 
this  time,  as  Mr.  Penrose  mentioned  at  a meet- 


stated  in  this  splendid  but  almost  too  ponderous 
folio  volume,  the  real  object  of  which  may  bo 
best  described  in  the  author’s  own  words  : — 

“ Tile  obseryationa  which  have  been  made  on  the  reraaina 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
works  were  originally  laid  down  and  calculatedvnth  mathe- 
matical accurac}',  and  this  being  the  case,  we  can  inductively 
recover  the  laws  by  which  they  were  designed,  and  demoz- 
strute  them  by  re-calculating  the  same  works,  step  by  step, 
in  the  same  manner  as  have  been  demonstrated  the  laws  lu 
astronomy,  and  in  all  the  other  exact  sciences ; and  it  is 
some  of  the  mathematical  principles  of  tho  Greek  archi- 
tects and  artists  that  I have  endeavoured,  however  im- 
perfectly, to  recover  and  lay  down  in  the  follourng  work. 

These  principles  were  evidently  the  result  of  many 
centuries  of  careful  thought  and  study  by  the  loading 
Boientific  minds  of  the  ancient  world  : we  can  discover  the 
germ  of  them  in  the  best  period  of  Egyptian  architectnre, 
at  least  B.C.  1300;  wo  can  trace  them  through  all  the 
works  of  the  Greeks  which  remaiu  to  us,  either  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  Magna  Gracia,  or  in  Greece  proper ; and  we  find 
their  greatest  development  in  tho  Greek  works  of  the 
of  Periclea,  B.C.  450,  at  •which  period  all  tke  mathematical 
and  artistic  talent  of  the  world  was  collected  in  Atheua  as 
a centre,  and  tho  accumulated  knowledge  thus  brought 
together  w.as  applied  l)y  the  Greeks  to  the  restoration  of 
thoir  temples  in  the  Acropolis  which  had  all  been  destroyed 
by  tile  Persians. 

If  the  remains  of  ancient  art  are  worth  menanring  and 
publishing,  I see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  restored 
and  laid  down  as  they  were  originally  conceived  or  designed, 
or  why  the  scieutilic  thought  and  intellect  that  was  ence 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  aud  which  still  exists  in  their 
ruins,  should  not  no  recovered  aud  preserved  to  us." 

The  author  obviously  feels  the  necessity  of 
calliug  attention  to  the  exceptional  refinement 
of  perception  in  regard  to  geometric  principles 
in  building  tvhich  probably  existed  at  the  period 
of  the  highest  development  of  Greek  architec- 
ture ; and  Mr.  Penrose  makes  a somewhat 
similar  observation  in  Chapter  xiv.  of  hia  •work 
on  “ Tho  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture,’’ 
•where  he  remarks  that  in  all  probability  the 
•want  of  each  optical  correction  •was  felt,  and  the 
correction  made,  separately,  and  as  the  result  of 
a series  of  experiences ; and  that  this  will 
appear  the  more  likely,  when  wo  consider  the 
very  long  period  during  wliich  the  Greeks  were 
working  out  the  perfection  of  the  Thoseum  and 
the  Parthenon ; " so  that  an  amount  of  intellect, 


ing  of  the  Institute  the  other  day,  ho  discovered 
the  curvature  of  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
Parthenon  (which,  ho  says,  bad  also  been  about 
the  same  time  noticed,  independently  of  himself, 
by  Herr  Shanbert,  a German  architect  residing 
at  Athens),  which  ho  approximately  obtained, 
and  also  measured  the  entasis  of  tho  columns, 
aud  moulded  in  wax  all  tho  smaller  curves  of  the 
capitals,  cornices,  and  mouldings,  and  traced  the 
sections  on  paper.  Failing  health  prevented  his 
doing  more,  and  study  of  the  subject  convinced 
him  that  further  and  more  accurate  data  were 


unparalleled  in  tho  history  of  art,  was  concen- 
trated  on  a comparatively  limited  field,  and 
time  was  given  carefully  to  examine  and  obviate 
all  tho  causes  which  tended  in  practice  to  dis- 
tort the  lines  of  architecture.”  It  is  necessary 
to  bear  such  a consideration  in  mind,  in  order 
to  conceive  tho  possibility  of  the  application  to 
architectural  design  of  refinements  which  in  the 
light  of  modern  practice  would  seem  so  super- 
fluously minute  ; indeed,  when  Mr.  Penrose  not 
long  since  revived  the  subject  at  a meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  it  was  obvious  that 


required  for  completing  it.  In  1860,  dnring  a 
period  of  enforced  retirement  owing  to  illness, 
the  author  looked  over  Mr.  Penrose’s  work  on 
the  Parthenon  and  M.  Beule’s  “ L’Acropolo 
d’Athfenes,”  and  found  that  most  of  the  infor- 


the  younger  generation  of  students,  to  whom 
the  oouchisions  were  new,  were  to  a great 
extout  sceptical.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  go 
too  far  and  attribute  too  much  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Greek  architects  is  another  question, 


mation  he  had  wanted  had  been  collected 
between  the  years  1846  and  1854.  He  then 
resumed  the  subject ; was  able  to  oorrcct  some 
errors  in  his  theory  as  to  the  horizontal  linos 
by  the  light  of  the  superior  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness of  Mr.  Penrose’s  measurements,  and  worked 
out  his  views  into  the  form  in  which  they  arc 


•*  The  Geometry  and  Optics  of  Ancient  Architecture, 
Illustrated  by  Examples  from  Thebes,  Athcas,  andKomo." 
ByJobQ  Peuucthome,  Esq.,  assisted  in  the  drawing  and 
colouring  of  tho  plans,  Oiid  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
text,  by  John  Eobiiison,  Architect.  Williams  & Nor^ate, 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1S73. 


which  Mr.  Penucthorne’swork,  to  say  the  truth, 
is  rather  calculated  to  raise. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Pennethorue’s  book  is  con- 
corned  with  those  refinements  of  curved  lines 
in  the  steps,  entablatures,  pediments,  and  en- 
tasis  of  the  colunms,  which  have  been  so  fully 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Penrose,  and  which  are 
now  accepted  as  recognised  facts,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  anything  in  detail  about  a sub- 
ject which  is  now  an  old  one.  Tho  only  special 
interest  which  could  attach  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  subject  in  a neve  work, 


would  be  in  regard  to  tbereasons  for  the  special 
adjustments  in  question,  if  any  new  light  were 
thrown  upon  them.  Ever  since  tho  discovery 
of  these  curvilinear  adjustments  of  line  in  the 
Parthenon  and  other  Greek  buildings,  it  has 
been  a vexed  question  whether  these  were 
applied  in  accordance  with  a complete  and 
logical  theory  of  correction  of  optical  illnsioa, 
or  whether  (in  part,  at  least)  their  origin  was 
artistic  rather  tha-n  scientific,  and  was  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  tho  eye  in  regard  to 
the  hard  and  rigid  appearance  of  straight  lines. 
In  the  former  case  they  would  obviously  not  be 
intended  to  be  visible  to  the  eye  ; in  tho  latter 
they  might  be,  though  only  to  eyes  trained  to 
look  for  them.  For  example,  the  leaning 
inward  of  the  columns  was  almost  ob- 
viously  intended  to  be  seen,  and  was  partly 
the  result,  we  imagine,  of  a reminiscence  of 
tho  sloping  linos  of  Egyptian  architocture, 
with  which  the  Doric  has  such  obvious  hereditary 
connexion.  Yet  Mr.  Penrose  says  of  this  cha- 
racteristic : — “ The  parts  are  made  to  baxmouiso 
with  one  another  with  so  much  art  that,  on  my 
first  visit  to  Athens,  though  immediately  sen- 
sible of  an  unwonted  perfection  in  the  Theseum 
and  Parthenon,  it  was  only  after  a con. 
siderable  time  and  careful  study  I could 
assure  myself  that  the  unaided  eye  could  judge 
which  way  tho  columns  loaned ; ” but  it 
is  obvious  that  ho  could  so  judge,  after  his 
eye  became  accustomed  to  their  refinements. 
Hia  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  entasis, 
is  that  it  was  intended  to  be  only  just  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  tendency  of  a straight-lined 
cone  or  column  , to  appear  hollow;  a tendency 
which  every  one  has  noticed,  but  as  to  the 
reason  of  which  no  two  authoribios  are  agreed. 
An  attempt  ivaa  made  to  formulate  a scientific 
optical  theory  for  it,  with  doubtful  success,  by 
Mr.  Garbett,  in  his  remarkable  little  book  on  the 
” Principles  of  Design”  ; Mr.  Penrose  suggested 
two  or  three  reasons  for  the  hollow  effect  of  tho 
straight-lined  column,  and  the  necessity  for  tho 
entasis,  ivifchout  decidedly  pinning  his  faith  to 
any  oue  of  them ; and  Mr.  Pennethorne  comes 
to  practically  pretty  much  the  same  conclusion, 
or  absence  of  conclusion,  in  his  remark  that  “I 
am  not  awai’e,  even  with  our  present  knowledge 
of  optics,  of  any  la-w  by  which  we  could  accu- 
rately correct  the  optical  deceptions  that  are  to 
bo  observed  in  a building  like  the  Parthenon,” 
adding,  in  regard  to  the  entasis  of  the  column, 
“ the  outline  is,  I believe,  a true  mathematical 
enrvo,  traced  so  as  to  bo  agrcoafalo  to  the  eye.” 
That  it  is  a true  hyperbolic  curve  tho  evidenco 
of  IVlr.  Penrose  leaves  beyond  all  question  ; but 
tho  love  of  tho  Greeks  for  refined  curves  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  this,  without  supposing 
that  this  particular  curve  was  selected  as  afford- 
' ing  a time  scientific  correction  of  every  specific 
and  calculated  optical  distortion.  In  short,  we 
believe  tho  columnar  entasis  is  artistic,  not 
scientific,  except  in  so  far  as  the  science  of 
tracing  a true  hyperbola  is  concerned. 

But  it  is  otherwise  -with  regard  to  the  curves 
of  the  step  and  architrave  and  pediment  lines  in 
the  end  elevations.  These,  there  can  hardly  bo 
a shadow  of  doubt,  arose  from  the  observed 
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effect  of  the  raking  lines  of  the  pediment  in 
depressing  the  horizontal  line  of  the  cornice  and 
architrave  at  its  centre,  and  the  cnrve  was 
intended  to  be  such  as  to  correct  this  illusion. 
The  angle  at  the  apex  of  the  pediment  dominates 
the  whole  front,  and  is  master  of  the  situation  in 
this  respect.  To  make  the  straight  comice  under 
it  appear  stra  ght,  it  must  bo  slightly  raised  in 
the  centre,  and  the  architrave  of  courso  also ; 
and  then  the  lines  of  the  steps  which  form  the 
base  must  necessarily  follow,  otherwise  they 
would  look  hollow,  and  the  centre  columns  too 
long,  beneath  the  raised  centre  of  the  architrave. 
Then,  as  the  architrave  and  cornice  have  assumed 
an  upward  curve,  the  raking  line  of  the  pediment 
must  be  slightly  convex  also,  otherwise  it  would 
in  its  turn  appear  hollow  in  contrast  with  the 
convex  line  of  the  horizontal  comice.  But  the 
pediment  angle  in  this  way  actually  (though 
indirectly)  affects  the  line  of  the  steps  on  the 
return  sides  of  the  building  also.  For  we  have 
no  doubt  this  is  the  real  explanation  of  the 
curvature  in  the  line  of  the  steps  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Parthenon.  As  Mr.  Penrose  has  pointed 
out,  the  fact  of  the  curvature  being  found  in  the 
fronts  only  of  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Psestum 
(which  is  an  early  example),  and  not  on  the 
flanks,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  curvature  being 
originated  by  the  pediment ; and  it  was  no 
doubt  subsequently  introduced  on  the  flanks 
also,  though  in  a lesser  degree,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  incoherence  between  the 
carved  lines  of  the  fronts  and  the  straight 
lines  at  the  flanks.  In  regard  to  the  flank 
curvatures  and  the  method  of  calculating  them 
in  relation  to  those  of  the  front,  Mr.  Penne- 
thome's  theory,  stated  and  illustrated  on  pages 
98  and  99,  is  not  quite  consistent  with  the 
measurements  of  these  curves  given  by  Mr. 
Penrose  (plates  10,  11,  12),  and  would  make  the 
crown  of  the  flank  curves  too  high ; whereas, 
on  the  south  flank,  at  all  events,  the  apex  of  the 
curve  is  hardly  any  greater  in  its  rise  than  that 
of  the  fronts,  in  spite  of  the  much  greater 
length  of  the  flank  j so  that  it  is  evident  the 
curve  was  not  intended  to  bo  so  much  empha- 
sised on  the  flanks.  In  another  point,  in  regard 
to  the  deviations  from  the  perpendicular  in  the 
columns  of  the  portico,  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  theory 
seems  quite  unsupported  by  facts.  He  regards 
the  portico-columns  (all  but  the  angle  ones, 
which  lean  inwards  considerably  both  ways)  as 
being  set  at  right  angles  to  the  curve  of  the 
stepe,  so  that  the  three  on  the  north  side  of  the 
centre  loan  northwards  towards  the  outer  angle, 
and  the  opposite  throe  southwards,  towards  the 
other  angle,  radiating  like  the  sticks  of  a fan, 
and  he  refers  to  Mr.  Penrose’s  measurements  as 
rendering  this  evident.  But  if  we  turn  to  the 
minute  measurements  and  notes  of  the  east 
front  (Penrose,  plates  7 and  8),  wo  find  that  the 
deviations  of  these  columns  from  the  perpen- 
dicular  are  almost  infinitesimal,  averaging 
*006  in.  (except  in  one  case,  which  is  noted  as 
the  effect  of  a shift),  and  that  two  of  these 
minute  divergencies  are  in  the  wrong  direction 
for  our  author’s  theory ; and  as  he,  with  onr- 
selves,  admits  the  minute  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Penrose's  measurements,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  has  been  a little  cookery  of  the  facts 
to  fit  the  theory.  Our  impression  from  Mr. 
Penrose’s  measurements  is  that  all  the  portico- 
columns,  except  the  angle  ones,  were  intended 
to  be  vertical,  so  far  as  the  front  elevation 
was  concerned,  though  they  incline  inwards 
towards  the  cellai  but  that  the  capitals  and 
abaci  were  at  right  angles  to  the  curve  of  the 
architrave,  and  therefore  bad  an  axis  deviating 
more-or  less  from  that  of  the  columns  beneath 
them,  thejoint  immediately  beneath  the  necking 
being  slightly  skew  to  the  axis  of  the  column. 

This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  purposely  exag- 
gerated sketch  given  by  Mr.  Penrose  on  page  13 
of  his  book ; and  we  imagine  Mr.  Pennethome 
has  looked  only  at  the  measurements  of  the 
abaci  in  Mr.  Penrose’s  plates  just  mentioned, 
and  overlooked  the  figures  at  the  foot  of  each 
plate  which  give  the  deviation  of  the  shafts  of 
the  columns  from  the  perpendicular. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  deviations 
and  refinements  with  the  idea  of  which  we  are 
already  familiar.  What  is  the  special  airri  of 
Mr.  Pennethome’s  book,  and  what  is  unfamiliar 
to  most  readers,*  is  the  proposition  that  the 
Greek  buildings  were  designed  so  as  to  present, 
when  seen  in  perspective  from  a certain  point, 

* Mr.  Penrose,  in  a footnote  in  his  work,  refers  inci- 

dentallj  to  a theory  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Pennethome,  as 
having  been  started  before  that  time,  but  without  giving 
the  name  of  its  author;  we  presume  he  referred  to  the 
same  reflections  which  are  now  published  »7»  ex'ento  in  the 
work  we  are  noticing. 


a precise  proportion  of  parts  and  dimensions  in 
commensurate  ratios,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
design,  as  intended  by  the  architect,  only  existed 
as  seen  from  that  special  point,  and  was  worked 
out  for  that  end  with  the  greatest  precision  by 
means  of  trigonometrical  calculations.  The  pre- 
cise reasoning  which  first  led  the  author  to  this 
conclusion  we  do  not  gather  quite  definitely 
from  his  pages ; but  his  idea  on  the  subject 
appears  to  have  arisen  first  from  the  observation 
of  certain  apparently  intended  geometrical 
ratios  in  the  plans  and  heights  of  Egyptian 
architectural  remains,  builtorexcavated,  leading 
to  a conviction  that  the  Greeks,  having  in  other 


the  position,  therefore,  of  the  spectator  had  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  confined  by  artificial  means  witliin  the  limits  of 
certain  visaal  angles,  favourable  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  general  design." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  system  which 
Mr.  Pennethome  supposes  to  have  been  at  the 
basis  of  Greek  architectural  design,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  at  length 
by  a process  of  reasoning  and  investigation  for 
the  most  part  perfectly  rational  and  logical  in 
its  conduct,  however  we  may  think  it  open  to 
^ question  in  regard  to  some  of  its  premisses  and 
j results.  The  nature  of  the  problem  praotically, 

I as  conceived  by  Mr.  Pennethome,  may  be  roughly 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  diagram.  If 


points  borrowed  and  improved  upon  the  ideas  of 
the  Egyptians,  would  not  have  failed  to  seize 
this  idea  of  geometrical  proportion  also  and  per- 
fect it  5 and  that  the  supposition  of  such  a prin- 
ciple  gives  the  best  explanation  of  certain  allu- 
sions to  the  problems  of  architectural  design  in 
Greek  writers  as  well  as  in  Vitruvius ; as,  for 
example,  the  remark  quoted  from  Plato  that  “if 
artists  in  large  works  were  to  give  the  true  pro- 
portions of  beautiful  things,  the  upper  parts 
would  appear  smaller  than  is  fitting,  and  the 
lower  parts  larger,  through  the  former  being 
seen  by  ns  at  a distance  and  the  latter  close  at 
hand,” — consequently,  " artists,  bidding  farewell 
to  truth,  work  out  not  real  proportions,  but  such 
as  will  seem  to  be  beautiful  in  their  representa- 
tions ” j a passage  which  is,  of  course,  suggestive 
of  a very  refined  and  exacting  taste  in  regard  to 


the  spaces  marked  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  in  the  left-hand 
column,  are  taken  to  represent  so  many  equal 
vertical  stages  of  a design  to  be  soon  by  a spec- 
tator standing  at  O,  it  is  obvious  that  some  will 
be  more  distant  from  the  eye  than  others,  and 
will  consequently  subtend  smaller  visual  angles 
than  others,  and  appear  smaller  in  the  field  of 
vision.  Instead,  therefore,  of  dividing  out  the 
wall  itself  into  equal  heights,  lot  us  project  the 
whole  height  on  the  arc  X Y,  and  divide  it  into 
equal  parts  subtending  equal  visual  angles,  and 
then,  producing  the  lines  from  the  point  of  sight 
through  each  point  on  the  arc  X Y,  till  they  cut 
the  perpendicular  column,  and  dividing  the 
latter  accordingly,  we  get  a series  of  ver- 
tical  stages,  which,  though  not  really  equal, 
will  all  occupy  the  same  height  in  the  field 
of  vision.  Figure  2 illustrates  the  appli- 


the adaptation  of  designs  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  such  as  no  one  will 
donbt  that  the  Greeks  did  possess.  Mr.  Ponne- 
thome's  views  on  the  subject  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  the  following  remarks  from  the 
last  section  of  his  introductory  chapter : — 

“Tho  laws  of  geometry  were,  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks,  derived  from  a careful  study  of  such  natural  forms 
as  the  sphere,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  prism,  with 
the  sections  obtained  by  cutting  through  these  sobds  at 
ditferent  angles  ; aud  the  tendency  whica  is  found  to  exist 
in  all  these  forms,  either  solid  or  plane,  to  exact  propor- 
tions and  true  mathematical  curves  described  by  fixed 
laws,  was  very  early  discovered  and  applied  to  art,  and  the 
laws  of  ancient  art  will  be  found  to  ho  simply  a practical 
application  of  these  natural  principles,  thus  : — 

In  Proportion,  it  was  a principle  that  everything  should 
combine  in  aliquot  parts,  and  modem  discoveries  confirm 
this  as  a true  law,  which  is  illustrated  by  many  facts  in 
physical  science. 

It  was  also  considered  necessarythst  all  curvilinear  forms 
should  be  the  ares  of  true  mathematical  curves,  such  as  the 
Circle,  the  Ellipse,  the  Hyperbola,  and  tbo  Parabola,  and 
there  is  a tendenev  in  natural  forms,  when  undisturbed,  to 
fall  into  one  or  otner  of  these  sever^  curves. 

The  outline  being  thus  made  mathematically  perfect, 
variety  of  colour  was  also  considered  as  an  essential  part  of 
every  design,  to  give  clearness  to  the  ornaments,  as  well  as 
to  harmonise  the  design  with  all  the  surrounding  works  of 
nature,  iu  which  the  greatest  varieties  of  positive  colours 
are  found  to  exist. 

Besides  these  general  principles,  it  was  requisite,  when 
designing  any  large  work,  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  perfect 
design,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  ol  the  artist,  to  the  spec- 
tator through  the  medium  of  the  eye ; and  to  prevent  any 
apparent  disturbance,  cither  .in  the  proportions  or  lines,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  introduce  certain  corrections  in  the 
vertical  as  well  as  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  first  masses  j 


cation  of  this  to  the  actual  design  of  a 
building.  Let  a b represent  roughly  the  profile 
of  a Classic  building  in  which  it  is  desired  that 
the  superstructure  shall  bear  a certain  commen- 
surate proportion  to  the  height  of  the  column 
or  pilaster,  when  the  whole  is  seen  from  a given 
distance,  c d.  If  the  intended  proportions 
were  carried  out  merely  as  designed  in  geo- 
metrical elevation,  the  comice  and  architrave 
would  appear  too  low  j the  intended  proportions 
are  accordingly,  as  before,  projected  on  the 
arc  X Y,  struck  from  the  eye  as  a centre 
(represented  by  the  point  0 at  the  required 
distance  from  the  arc  of  delineation),  and 
the  lines  drawn  through  the  points  on  the  circle 
to  cut  the  perpendicular  give  the  proportionate 
heights  in  which  the  column  and  superstructure 
must  really  be  designed,  in  order  to  appear  of 
the  commensnrate  proportions  intended  It  will 
readily  be  seen  how  the  method  is  applicable  to 
every  portion  of  a design,  so  that  all  may  be 
built  BO  as  to  appear  of  any  given  definite  pro- 
portion or  ratio  of  dimensions  when  viewed  in 
perspective  from  the  proper  point.  No  one  of 
courso  pretends  that  there  is  anything  new  in 
the  idea  of  designing  parts  of  a building  larger 
in  elevation  than  they  are  intended  to  appear  in 
perspective,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  effect  of 
distortion;  thongh,  from  what  we  frequently 
see  iu  executed  buildings,  it  would  seem  that 
even  this  simple  and  necessary  application  of 
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optical  correction  is  often  neglected  wHero  it 
might  advantageously  have  been  attended  to. 
The  specialty  of  the  method  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Ponnethome’s  pages,  and  which  he  believes  was 
that  practised  by  the  Greeks,  is  that  not  merely 
generally  pleasing  proportion,  bat  an  absolutely 
commensurate  ratio  of  dimensions  when  viewed 
in  perspective,  is  considered  a sine  quA  non,  and 
that  with  this  end  the  whole  building  is  to  be 
trigonometrically  designed  for  effect  from  a 
given  point  of  view,  from  which  only  the  inten- 
tions of  tho  designer  can  be  realised.  We  will 
in  another  article  briefly  consider  the  line  of 
argument  and  investigation  upon  which  this 
conclusion  is  based,  and  the  value  of  the  idea, 
critically  regarded,  in  reference  to  architectural 
art. 


DODONA  DISCOVERED, 

Among  tho  thousand  and  one  objects  and  col- 
lections which  attract,— which  distract, — atten- 
tion at  the  great  Parisian  Exhibition,  it  may  be 
pardonable  if  even  a very  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious  explorer  should  overlook  a compara- 
tively  moderate  collection  of  antiquities  contri- 
bated  by  M.  Constantin  Carapanos.  And  yet 
those  objects,  comparatively  few,  and  even  in 
themselves  not  conspicuously  remarkable,  are 
symbols  of  the  solution  of  a problem  which  has 
long  interested  students  of  Greek  history,  and 
been  tho  puzzle  and  tho  opprobrium  of  topo- 
graphers and  travellers.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  it  has  been  the  commonplace  observation 
of  classical  and  geographical  treatises  and  dic- 
tionaries that  Dodona  was  tho  only  site  of  great 
interest  in  Greek  antiquities,  which  still  re- 
mained unknown,  and  seemed  to  baffle  the 
most  persevering  attempts  at  identification. 

The  oracles  of  Dodona,  interpreted  from  the 
rustling  leaves  of  an  oak  tree,  were  consulted 
by  the  Homeric  Ulysses,  and  the  hero  of  the 
other  Homeric  epic,  Achilles,  invoked  with 
observance  tho  most  solemn  the  god,  Pelasgic 
Dodonman,  who,  in  remote  locality,  was  served 
by  priests  with  feet  unwashed,  and  who  slept  on 
tho  bare  ground.  The  oracle  of  which  the  vogue 
descended  thus  from  the  very  night  of  legend, 
had  recognised  authority  in  the  best  age  of  his- 
toric Greece;  and  even  in  Roman  times,  and 
after  plunder  and  devastation  of  its  sanctities, 

its  cessation  is  only  noticed  equivocally, “ it 

had  in  a manner”  ; or,  ” it  had  as  good  as  come 
to  an  end.”  To  the  rustle  of  oak-leaves  was 
added  the  casual  jingling  of  suspended  pans  as 
the  wind  might  agitate  them,  and  no  simpler 
machinery  could  be  imagined  for  leaving  free 
tho  sagacity  or  ingenuity  of  the  administrators 
of  the  sanctuary  to  deal  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment  with  the  questions, — sometimes  mo- 
mentous enough  and  sometimes  ludicrously 
trifling, — that  were  addressed  to  them. 

Sufficient  notices  remained  in  ancient  geo- 
graphers and  historians  to  certify  that  this 
mysterious  site  was  on  the  borders  of  Thesprotia 
and  Molottis,  and  could  not  bo  far  from  Janina, 
the  capital  of  that  Ali  Pasha  whose  tyranny  and 
cruelty  only  seem  exceptional  in  the  dealings  of 
tho  Turks  because  they  fell  more  immediately 
in  tho  way  of  being  witnessed  by  the  Frank. 
One  effect,  however,  of  tho  unsparing  tyranny  of 
Ali  Pasha  was,  that  he  engrossed  it  as  a privi- 
lege in  his  own  hands,  and  thus  at  the  beginning 
of  tho  century  his  country  was  safe  for  travel- 
lers from  the  European  states, — from  France 
and  England,  with  which  it  was  his  interest  not 
to  embroil  himself.  So  it  was  that  Colonel  Leake, 
Byron  and  Hobhouse,  Hughes  and  Cockerell, 
severally  or  in  company,  traversed  the  country 
and  made  observations  upon  topography,  an- 
tiquities, and  manners,  that  it  is  still  very 
pleasant  to  peruse.  For  those  who  had  the 
advantage  of  personal  intercourse  with  the 
late  Professor  Cockerel],  and  preserve  a lively 
impression  of  the  charm  which  he  diffiused 
around  him,  it  is  very  agreeable  to  come  upon 
traces  from  time  to  time  among  these  travels 
of  the  influence  of  this  charm  in  his  earlier 
days, — upon  notices  of  “our  enthusiastic  young 
friend,’’— upon  regrets  for  losing  his  “ever- 
entertaining  and  instructive  society.” 

Of  these  travellers,  Leake,  Pouqueville,  and 
Hughes  made  it  their  especial  business  to  give 
attention  to  discovering  the  site  of  Dodona;  and 
now  that  the  lost  has  been  found,  there  is  some- 
thing even  amusing  in  following  the  ingenious 
and  elaborate  trains  of  investigation  and  reason- 
by  which  they  confirmed  themselves  in 
favour  of  false  sites,  while  as  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  true  locality  and  with  indications  that 
might  seem  to  force  themselves  upon  their 


notice  as  betraying  it  infallibly.  But  even  these 
examples  are,  perhaps,  less  pregnant  with  warn- 
ing to  investigators  than  that  of  a much  later 
traveller  who  picks  up  and  puts  together  with 
accurate  sagacity  every  point  of  evidence  that 
establishes  a case  irrefragably,  and  when  he 
comes  to  a point  where  he  might  naturally  be 
prepared  to  affirm  the  inevitable  conclusion, 
takes  fright,  and  from  some  inability,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  make  a precedent  by  exercise  of  private 
jndgment,  falls  back  upon  hesitation,  and  leaves 
the  question  in  the  air, — adjourns  the  coutro- 
versy,  bleeding,  to  another  hearing. 

Pouqueville, — “ PouqucvBle  is  always  out,” 
says  Lord  Byron, — made  up  his  mind,  under 
influence  of  another  theorist,  that  a site  so 
antique  must  needs  be  distingnished  by  remains 
of  considerable  Cyclopean  architecture, — and 
had  neither  eyes  nor  reason  for  any  locality 
where  the  feature  was  wanting.  He  pitched 
upon  a height  with  such  an  acropolis  as  he  had 
decided  was  essential  between  the  two  lakes 
of  Janina,  and  thither,  among  others,  Lord 
Houghton, — then  Mr.  Monckton  Milnea, — was 
conducted,  to  be  assured  that  tho  matter  was 
settled  beyond  question.  Yet  some  were  wiser, 
and  it  is  unlucky  for  them  that  tho  French 
consul,  in  condemning  their  hallucinations,  does 
not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  their  names. 
“ I shall  pass  over  in  silence,”  he  says,  “ the 
dreams  of  those  who  believe  that  tho  Ohehinian 
Mountains  (Olytzika  of  Carapanos)  are  Mount 
TomaroP,  and  the  ruins  near  Dromichaux  those 
of  Dodona,  to  come  to  the  topography  of  the 
valley  of  Janina,  where  we  shall  find  Hellopia, 
the  hieron  of  Jupiter,  tho  Pelasgic  enceinte 
inhabited  by  the  Sclli,  Mount  Tomaros  and 
Dodona.” 

These  dreamers,  whoever  they  were,  are  now 
fully  vindicated  as  being  gifted  with  that  first, 
— which  is  better  than  any  second, — sight,  the 
insight  of  clear,  good  sense.  The  recent  dis- 
coverer, M.  Carapanos,  is  a member  of  a family 
at  Arta,  on  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and,  like  so 
many  other  Greeks,  took  full  advantage  of  those 
educational  opportunities  which  Athens  now 
abounds  with,  before  entering  on  a successful 
career,  which  established  him  as  a banker  at 
Constantinople.  Tho  study  of  tho  ancient 
authorities  first  disposed  him  to  regard  the  site 
of  the  Dremichaux  of  Pouqueville  as  tho  pro- 
bable Dodona,  and  this  was  encouraged  by  scat- 
tered antiquities  discovered  by  tho  peasantry. 
Among  '.these  was  one  class  of  leaden  tablets, 
destined  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquarian  inte- 
rest, which  tho  peasants  unfortunately  were 
only  eager  for  to  eke  out  ammunition.  There 
was  the  usual  difficulty  in  obtaining  autho- 
risation from  Constantinople,  which,  in  one 
way  or  another,  however,  was,  as  usual, 
obtained  at  last.  Acting  upon  this,  M.  Cara- 
panes  employed  labour  unstintingly  to  clear 
the  ground,  and  since  this  work  was  done,  has 
put  into  form,  and  printed  his  results,  with 
full  illustrations,  in  a careful  and  thoroughly 
well-edited  publication.  It  must  bo  said  that 
no  very  important  works  of  fine  art,  or  even 
of  archaic  art,  were  obtained  by  the  spade.  By 
a rather  odd  coincidence,  a bronze  figure  of  a 
satyr,  with  the  feet  of  a horse,  was  found,  and 
might  seem  to  justify  tho  conjecture  of  an 
ancient  critic,  that  Homer  described  Dodonfcans, 
not  as  with  “unwashed  feet”  (aniptopodeB'), 
but  “ horsefooted  ” Qiippopodes).  But  what  is 
decisive  is  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions;  tho 
most  important  of  these  were  scratched  upon 
thin  lead,  and  proved  in  many  instances  to  be 

the  text  of  inquiries  made  of  tho  Oracle. 

inquiries  of  marvellous  range, — from  the  diffi- 
culties of  diplomatists  as  to  the  stipulations  to 
be  insisted  on  in  a treaty,  to  the  perplexity  of  a 
sufferer  by  petty  larceny. 

The  site  is  sufficiently  bleak  to  answer  the 
epithet  which  Homer  bestows  upon  it, — 
“ severely  wintry  ” j it  is  in  a depression  between 
lofty  mountains  of  bare  white  limestone  at  the 
top,  and  belted  with  forests  above  a lower  cul- 
tivatable  slope.  The  valley  itself  is  at  the  crest 
of  a watershed,  but  only  exempt  from  floods  by 
the  escape  afforded  by  subterraneous  channels. 

Of  the  place  itself  the  remarkable  charac- 
teristic  is  the  association  of  a most  dispropor- 
tionately  large  theatre,  with  a very  small 
fortified  enclosure.  Tho  theatre  is  quite 
one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  best  preserved 
in  Greece.  Hughes  gives  the  diameter  of  the 
semicircle  as  450  ft.,  and  that  of  the  orchestra 
130  ft.  The  rows  of  seats  are  given  as  between 
fifty-four  and  sixty,  and  calculated  to  accommo- 
date 18,000  persons,  or  even  20,000  on  occasion 
(Leake).  The  back  of  the  cavea,  as  usual,  is 


based  on  the  solid  side  of  a low  hill ; the 
advanced  sides  rested  on  vaults  which  were 
accessible  in  1807,  and  until  ruined  by  an  earth- 
quake a few  years  after.  Tho  masonry  of  fine 
hewn  stone, — isodomon.  It  faces  south-east. 
Hughes  gives  the  circuit  of  the  citadel  above 
the  theatre  as  only  770  yards  by  pacing; 
tbe  walls  11  ft.  or  12  ft.  thick,  and  from  15  ft. 
to  20  ft.  high ; the  masonry  he  calls  pseudo- 
Cyclopean, — that  is,  of  hewn  stone,  but  jointed 
irregularly.  Leake  gives  the  area  as  equal  to 
not  more  than  a square  of  550  ft.  Another 
circuit  of  walls,  scarcely  2 ft.  thick,  enclosed  a 
lower  area,  and  measured  by  pacing  only  650 
yards. 

These  ruins  were  the  first  which  Mr.  Hughes 
came  upon  when  he  started  from  Janina  on  an 
excursion  taken  expressly  in  search  of  the  site 
of  Dodona,  which  he  thus  came  upon  and 
left  unsuspectingly.  Yet  he  remarks  with 
natural  surprise  on  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance  that  a theatre  of  such  vast  dimensions 
should  be  attached  to  so  diminutive  a city.  Nay, 
he  even  comes  so  near  as  to  suggest  as  the  only 
rational  explanation  that  the  theatre  did  not  so 
much  belong  to  this  particular  city  as  to  the 
Epirotian  tribes  in  common,  or  to  scattered 
populations  who  assembled  at  certain  seasons 
within  the  spacious  common  theatre  for  the 
enjoyment  of  public  amusement  or  the  despatch 
of  public  business.  The  sacred  character  of  tbe 
comparatively  defenceless  town  was  still  marked 
by  traces  of  temples,  but  not  so  distinct  as  they 
had  been  a few  years  previously.  In  1813 
Pouqueville  found  the  cella  and  bases  of  many 
columns  overthrown  which  a few  years  before 
he  had  seen  erect,  and  various  sculptured  stones 
had  disappeared.  Hughes  let  go  his  bold  of  his 
clue,  as  another,  who  succeeded  in  grasping  it  still 
more  firmly,  was  to  do  after  him,  and  concluded 
that  the  ruins  were  those  of  Cassopma  or 
Passaron,  the  capital  of  Pyrrhus,  a very 
unhappy  guess.  He  engraves  a rough  plan 
which  agrees  well  with  that  of  M.  Caiapanos ; 
and  mentions  that  while  ho  was  busied  with  it 
his  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Cockerell, 
was  making  a drawing  of  tho  theatre.  Is  it 
possible  that  this  may  still  exist  and  may  be 
identifiable  ? If  so  the  production  of  it  would 
just  now  bo  of  peculiar  interest.  That  admir- 
able  draughtsman  Lusieri  also  made  drawings 
of  this  great  theatre  which  he  showed  to  Lord 
Broughton,  — J.  Cam  Hobhouse,  — at  Athens; 
where  again  are  those  ? They  do  not  appear 
among  the  Lusieri  drawings  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Colonel  Leake,  whoso  sagacity  is  not  un- 
frequently  at  fault,  but  whose  conscientiousness, 
assiduity,  and  learning  never  are,  makes  a most 
elaborate  analysis  of  ancient  testimonies,  and 
collates  them  with  his  observations  of  topo- 
graphical characteristics,  but  only  to  rest  in  the 
mistake  that  the  city  of  Dodona  was  not 
Kastritza,  a hill  above  the  lake  of  Janina,  and 
that  the  town  of  Janina  was  the  site  of  the 
Dodonrean  temple.  He  made  some  excavations 
at  the  true  Dodon^ean  theatre ; was  it  he  who 
found  the  marble  vase  which  Lusieri  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Hobhouse  had  been  dug  up  in  the 
area  of  the  orchestra  ? 

But  the  nearest  hit,  which  is  a complimentary 
phrase  for  tho  unluckiest  miss,  was  made  by 
Dr.  Wordsworth ; it  is  to  be  found  in  his 
“ Greece':  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and  Historical,” 
of  which  Lord  Broughton  says,  that  “it  is  a 
real  Book  of  Beauty,  and  is  as  much  like  real 
Greece  as  the  portraits  in  Lady  Bleasington’s 
Book  of  Beauty  wore  like  their  fair  originals.” 
However  this  may  bo,  the  Bishop  takes  up  the 
clue  that  had  already  been  clutched  and  then 
dropped  again  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  pursues 
it  with  remarkable  dexterity,  and  indeed  does 
all  that  is  requisite  for  unravelling  its  tortuosities, 
and  only  fails,  as  it  seems,  from  an  apprehension 
of  casting  a slur  upon  authorities  by  h’eedom  of 
thought,  and  of  sanctioning  independent  defe- 
rence to  palpable  matters  of  fact.  It  would 
seem  indeed  only  natural  that  ecclesiastics 
should  have  a finer  appi’ehension  of  the  cha- 
racteristics to  be  expected  in  the  settlement 
of  a primfeval  priesthood  than  an  officer  of 
engineers,  even  though  he  were  so  accomplished 
a scholar  as  the  late  Colonel  Leake.  Even 
King  Arthur’s  round-table  knights  prospered 
but  ill,  and  were  but  ill-advised  when  they 
undertook  the  quest  of  the  Grail.  Dr.  Words- 
worth justly  observed  that  the  ruins  of  an 
oracular  city  must  be  expected  to  differ  as  much 
from  those  of  a large  or  small  capital  or  fortress 
as  these  from  each  other,  and  from  this  well- 
selected  and  commanding  point  of  view  he 
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proceeds  to  I survey  the  veritable  [site  of 
Dodona,  •while  still  out  of  heart  at  discovering 
it  with  much  leas  aid  than  “ a response  from 
the  oracle  itself."  Certain  inconsistent  topo- 
graphical notices  are  quite  fairly  disposed  of  by 
referring  them  to  Dodona  as  an  extended  district, 
instead  of  inferring  with  others  that  they  must 
all  have  been  clustered  about  a centre.  Ho  then 
spots  the  ruins  at  Dramisus  with  the  same  true 
instinct  which  in  old  days  governed  the  selection 
of  a site  for  a Benedictine  abbey.  They  stand 
in  a plain,  whereas  the  instinct  of  the  Greek 
was  to  build  upon  and  around  the  base  of  a con- 
siderable hill.  All  around,  and  in  the  midst, 
indeed,  of  one  of  the  most  mountainous  districts 
of  Greece,  are  pointed  hills  which  rear  their 
heads  and  present  localities  moat  available  for 
citadels,  most  inviting.  For  the  choice  of  a level 
site  there  must  have  been  some  sufficient  reason, 
some  deliberate  intention.  A city  so  strangely 
small, — upper  and  lower  together,  lying  within 
a circuit  of  two  miles, — could  never  have  com- 
pensated  by  numerous  population  for  such  weak- 
ness of  position.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  the 
capital  of  Pyrrhus  Passarou,  as  most  usually 
supposed ; but  military  weakness  was  con- 
sistent  with  social  importance  when  the  ele- 
ment of  sanctity,  as  at  Delphi,  and  as  at 
Olympia  and  Elis,  was  taken  into  account. 
In  the  lower  inclosure  ar6  vestiges  of  two 
temples  : of  one  of  them  there  were  fragments 
of  fourteen  columns  remaining, — more  than  are 
to  be  found  altogether  in  the  rest  of  Epirus.  It 
is  vexatious  that  not  one  of,  the  travellers  gives 
a hint  as  to  the  style  of  these, — their  material 
or  workmanship,  and  design.  The  magnificent 
theatre, — one  of  the  largest  in  Greece, — is  -with- 
out a parallel  in  Greece  5 as  associated  with  a 
city  so  insignificant,  it  must  have  been  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  crowds  drawn  to  this 
centre  by  some  influence  which  in  ancient 
Greece  had  of  necessity  a religious  impulse  as 
its  basis. 

It  must  bo  said  that  the  writer,  in  combining 
these  considerations,  is  getting  very  “ warm,’’ — 
to  borrow  a phrase  from  the  game  of  “ hide  and 
seek  ” of  the  nursery.  But,  still  fmrther, — he 
adduces  the  fact  that  there  are  records  of  a 
Bishop  of  Dodona  existing  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  that  the  name  which  the  place  bears  in 
imperial  Byzantine  documents  of  the  time,  is 
Bonditza, — to  bo  recognised  in  the  little  church 
of  Bodi8ta,near  the  entrance  of  the  plain  from  the 
direction  of  Janina.  Here  the  explorer  is  more 
than  " warm,”  and  entitled  fairly  to  cry  out 
“found,”  but  he  suddenly  drops  his  argument  as  if 
too  hot  to  hold,  and  adds  the  lame  and  faltering 
apology  for  a conclusion: — “ Considering  these 
circumstances,  and  the  inferences  to  be  deduced 
from  them,  we  feel  disposed  to  inquire  whether 
contemplating  these  ruins  we  are  not  treading 
the  soil  once  hallowed  by  the  presence  of 
Dodona  ?” 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a much  stronger 
ecclesiastical  contrast  than  between  an  English 
bishop  and  the  servitors  of  the  Dodonman  oracle 
with  whom  unwashed  feet  wore  obligatory  and 
bed  linen  an  abomination.  But  otherwise  there 
is  a certain  moral  fitness  iu  a successor  from  the 
land  of  the  Druids  so  nearly  discovering, — so  nar- 
rowly failing  to  track  out, — the  haunt  of  the 
priests  of  the  oracular  oak.  There  is  a lesson  here 
which  explorers  of  more  than  simple  antiquities 
will  do  well  to  take  to  heart, — to  have  the  courage 
of  their  opinions, — to  do  justice  as  liberally  to 
their  own  originality  as  to  that  of  others.  It 
may  seem  undesirable  in  these  days  to  encourage 
positiveness  on  the  part  of  those  who  propound 
new  views ; but  positiveness  of  the  right  temper, 
such  as  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  us  examples  of, 
iu  asserting  one’s  own  conviction,  is  not  the 
dogmatism  that  puts  an  end  to  argument. 
Discovery  ever  advances  by  conclusions  leaping 
ahead  of  evidence, — of  such  evidence  as  cau  bo 
grasped  and  fixed  and  forced  upon  tho  observa- 
tions of  others,  especially  of  the  unsympathic. 
At  this  stage  the  investigator  may  wisely  keep 
his  secret  to  himself ; but  inquii’y  then  advances 
again  most  decisively  by  a discoverer  assigning  tho 
full  and  just  value  at  once  to  every  new  truth 
that  he  distinctly  and  positively  proves  ; then  in 
justice  both  to  truth  aud  to  himself  he  cannot 
declare  his  belief  too  loudly  aud  too  positively. 
Only,  as  our  example  has  shown,  he  must  be 
capable  of  pushing  aside  authorities  out  of 
respect  for  his  own  better, — liis  own  common 
sense,  and  have  the  sagacity,  of  which  the 
chief  secret  lies  in  tho  courage  to  welcome 
novelty,  to  know  when  a truth  is  proved, — to 
know  truth,  in  fact,  when  he  sees  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  grudge  to  the  Greek  nation 


the  satisfaction  that  one  at  least  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  upon  their  own  ground 
has  been  made  by  one  of  themselves, — by  one 
who  has  shown  himself  worthy  to  have  made  it 
by  the  liberality  with  which  he  has  placed  his 
results  before  tho  world  in  a publication  which 
relies  simply  upon  fulness,  accuracy,  and  studious 
illustration  of  whatever  it  is  really  of  importance 
that  the  world  should  be  informed  of  and  have 
on  record.  "What  may  be  tho  fate  of  ancient 
Epirus  in  tho  rearrangement  of  power  which  is 
now  at  its  crisis,  it  is  not  for  us  here  to  discuss, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  look  up  the  search  after 
Dodona  in  the  pages  of  English  travellers,  and 
not  have  a heavy  heart  sometimes  as  we  read  how 
inquiries  of  tho  victims  of  the  sanguinary  Pasha 
as  to  the  chances  of  help  from  without  are  only 
answered  by  explanations  that  England  must 
needs  adhere  to  an  English  policy,  and  that  this 
involved  the  support  of  a Government  which  it 
was  impossible  to  approve.  We  may  be  artists 
and  architects,  and  antiquaries,  but  it  is  as  true 
of  us  as  of  Master  Shallow  and  his  wiser 
friends, — “ We  have  somo  salt  of  our  youth  left 
in  us, — we  are  the  sons  of  women.  Master  Page,” 
and  why  should  an  aspiration  be  suppressed 
that  the  time  will  yet  come  round  when  that 
healthiest,  — that  most  English,  relation  of 
governors  and  governed  which  held  in  ancient 
Epirus  shall  be  again  restored  ? At  that 
Passaron,  which  was  so  long  falsely  recognised 
at  Dodona,  tho  kings  of  Epirus  wore  wont,  after 
a solemn  religious  service,  to  swear  that  they 
would  govern  their  subjects  in  accordance  with 
the  laws ; and  the  subjects  took  a reciprocal  oath 
that  they,  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  would 
guard  the  monarchy.  (Plutarch.  Vit.  Pyrrh.) 

With  the  Greek,  then,  remains  the  merit  of 
having  rescued  the  question  of  the  site  of 
Dodona  from  all  future  cavil  and  conjecture, 
however  pertinacious ; but  it  still  remains  to  do 
justice  to  tho  clear  sense  and  good  services  of 
another  English  traveller  who  happily  remains 
with  us  to  be  congratulated  on  the  confirmation 
by  the  spade  of  what  he  has  never  hesitated  to 
believe  and  to  declare  might  be  certainly  in- 
; ferred  independently. 

In  the  supplementary  volume  of  Stuart’s 
“Athens”  (pp.  46-7,  pi.  Ill)  will  be  found  the 
plan  and  details  of  the  great  theatre  at  Dra- 
tnyssus  carefully  set  forth  by  Professor  Donald- 
son. It  was  in  December,  1819, — some  half- 
century  since, — that  the  professor  that  was  to 
bo  was  on  the  spot.  His  plate  indicates,  by 
the  inserted  measurements,  the  labour  that  ho 
bestowed  upon  the  ruins.  He  describes  it  as 
constructed  of  the  stone  found  near  tho  spot, 
worked  together  with  tho  greatest  care  without 
cement ; at  the  same  time  the  simplicity  main- 
tained throughout,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  ornament,  were  interpreted  as  indications  of 
the  remotest  antiquity. 

But  even  more  interesting  is  it  to  find  that 
Mr.  Donaldson  gave  full  force  to  the  inferences 
which  Mr.  Hughes  failed  to  draw  from  materials 
in  his  own  appendix, — the  collation  of  ancient 
authorities  respecting  Dodona  by  Dr.  Butlei*,  of 
Shrewsbury.  On  tho  strength  of  these  he  re- 
nounced the  site  to  which  the  very  excellent 
Handbook  of  Greece  of  Mr.  Murray  still  directs 
the  traveller,  or  rather  now  the  tourist,  and  dis- 
cerned and  decided  that  the  disproportion  which 
is  so  remarkable  between  the  size  of  the  theatre 
at  Dramyssus  and  the  extent  of  the  town  was 
to  bo  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  of  the 
edifice  being  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  the 
vast  concourse  of  people  who,  on  certain  solemn 
occasions,  were  accustomed  to  flock  to  the 
oracle. 


Preaching  from  Afar.  — The  Halifax 
G’lardian  says  that  a gentleman,  well  known  iu 
connexion  with  a firm  of  telegraph  engineers 
in  the  town,  has  contrived  to  have  hia  sermons 
at  home.  Ho  placed  a microphone  in  the  pulpit 
of  a chapel  in  tho  town,  aud  connected  it,  by 
means  of  a private  telegraph  lino,  with  a house 
more  than  a mile  away.  Every  part  of  the 
service  was  distinctly  lieard  by  the  owner  of 
the  house,  with  tho  exception  of  a few  words 
rendered  indistinct  by  tho  preacher  becoming  a 
little  excited,  aud  shaking  the  microphone,  the 
presence  of  which  ho  never  dreamt  of.  During 
the  week  experiments  have  been  made  in  the 
schoolroom  of  another  chapel,  and  the  singing  of 
the  scholars  was  transmitted  and  retransmitted 
over  a number  of  telegraph  1 ines  with  remarkable 
clearness.  Carry  out  tho  arrangement  com- 
pletely, and  one  good  preacher  may  stay  in  bis 
own  study  and  serve  a whole  town. 


CHROMATIC  AND  DELINBATORY  SCALE 
IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING. 

The  visitors  to  our  annual  exhibitions,  in  Bur- 
lington House  and  elsewhere,  cannot  fail  to 
remark  a considerable  difference  in  the  pressure 
of  spectators  in  different  apartments.  On  the 
occasions,  unfortunately  becoming  more  and 
more  rare,  when  some  painting  of  admittedly 
the  highest  order  forms  the  centre  of  an  ad- 
miring  crowd,  this  fact  is  easily  understood. 
When  we  go  a step  beyond  this,  we  may,  per- 
haps come  safely  to  the  conclusion  that  tho 
general  taste  of  the  public  is  chiefly  struck  with 
the  exuberance  of  colour.  We  arc  not,  it  is 
admitted,  a naturally  msthetic  people.  Northern 
and  Western  nations,  as  a rule,  are  deficient  iu 
the  colour  sense,  as  compared  with  habitual  resi- 
dents in  climates  where  the  retina  is  constantly 
stimulated  by  natural  tints  of  intensity  such  as 
it  requires  something  like  the  heat  of  the 
present  summer  to  bring  ont.  Thus  we  gene- 
rally find  that  oil  pictures,  as  more  fully 
coloured,  attract  more  attention  than  water- 
colour drawings.  As  to  this,  indeed,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  recent  years  have  witnessed  a 
change.  In  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  for  example, 
on  a recont  visit,  it  was  remarkable  how  much 
more  attentive  were  the  visitors  to  tho  water- 
colour  exhibits  than  to  all  but  two  or  three  of 
the  oil  paintings.  For  this,  we  apprehend,  there 
is  a reason  apart  from  that  more  ready  impres- 
siveness by  full  colour  which  we  have  suggested 
to  be  a general  characteristic  of  tho  bulk  of 
the  exhibition-going  public.  Water-colour  draw- 
ing is  rising  in  public  favour  as  an  art.  It  is 
made  matter  of  study  for  the  young  ; matter  of 
occasional  pursuit  for  those  who  are  young  no 
longer.  If  tho  number  of  persons  who  dabble 
in  oil,  and  of  those  who  try  to  produce  some 
effect  in  water-colours,  were  to  bo  ascertained, 
there  cannot  bo  much  doubt  that  tho  latter 
category  would  ho  far  more  numerous.  It  is, 
then,  as  students,  or  as  amateurs,  or  as  observers 
in  some  way  directly  interested  iu  the  method 
of  the  water-colour  draughtsman,  that  wo  con- 
sider that  the  bulk  of  spectators  are  attracted  by 
water-colour  drawings.  It  is  not  as  a question 
of  general  taste,  but  as  a mark  of  the  extension 
of  special  study,  that  tho  change, — if  it  be  such 
as  we  suggest, — may  most  readily  and  most 
satisfactorily  be  accounted  for. 

But  while,  for  the  above,  or  for  whatever 
other  reason  may  bo  suggested,  the  queue  formed 
before  such  water-colour  drawings  as  “ Rose 
Red  and  Snow  White,”  “ The  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  Monkeys,”  “ Fish  out  of  Water,”  or  the 
remainder  of  the  twelve  remarkable  drawings  by 
Richard  Doyle  which  hang  in  the  Water-Colour 
Gallery  provided  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  is  only 
equalled,  in  the  adjoining  rooms,  by  that  which 
presses  to  scrutinise  the  microscopic  delicacy  of 
the  faces  in  the  “ Passing  Days”  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Strudwick,  or  that  is  arrested  by  the  audacity 
of  contrast  of  the  pretty  dainty  little  dame  in 
black  tripping  over  the  fallen  chestnut  leaves, 
the  like  is  far  from  being  tho  case  with  regard 
to  architectural  water-colour  drawings.  Of 
these,  as  is  natural,  at  tho  Academy,  for 
example,  the  Builder  has  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  giving  special  descriptions.  And,  of  course, 
these  drawings  command  their  ow'u  public,  and 
that,  it  may  be  said,  a cultivated  and  enlightened 
public.  But  it  is  undeniably  a small  one.  Archi- 
tectural drawings,  as  a rule,  do  not  attract 
general  attention.  Architects  will  study  them. 
Men  who  are  in  want  of  a house,  or  of  an  archi- 
tect, may  look  them  carefully  over.  Visitors 
from  the  country,  'who  make  it  a point  of  con- 
science to  take  out  their  shilling’s  worth,  aud  do 
not  consider  that  to  be  done  unless  they  have 
looked  out  the  titles  of  the  subjects  inclosed  in 
each  numbered  frame,  will  glance  at  them,  unless 
beaten  by  sheer  fatigue  before  they  advance  to 
such  high  numbers  in  the  catalogue.  But  the 
fact  remains — there  is  a woful  thinning  in  the 
stream  of  spectators  when  wo  come  to  archi- 
tecural  compositions. 

Why  should  this  be  the  case  ? We  may  reply 
that  for  many  persons  genre  or  portraiture  nas 
a special  charm  j and  especially  that  the  amuse- 
ment which  may  be  drawn,  or  at  all  events 
expected,  from  genre  pictures,  is  such  as  to 
attract  the  first  notice  of  nine  persons  out  of  ten. 
As  to  portraiture,  indeed,  failing  one  of  three 
powerful  attractions,  the  ordinary  contemporary 
portrait  is  rather  a thing  to  shun  than  to  study. 

; These  three  are — rare  aud  striking  beauty  in 
; any  element  of  form,  tint,  or  expression  j com- 
manding skill  on  the  part  of  the  painter  ; or  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  subject.  When  these  are  all 
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absent,  the  portrait  of  some  local  magnate  in 
•wonderfully  blacked  boots,  becomes  a sort  of 
nightmare  to  the  educated  eye.  With  regard 
to  landscape,  again,  there  may  be  the  charm  of 
a truly  poetic  and  masterful  reading  of  some 
striking  aspect  of  nature.  There  may  be  scenery 
so  romantic  that  even  a photographer  fails  to 
destroy  its  beauty,  or  to  eliminate  its  charm  j 
or  there  may  be  the  interest  excited  by  kno-w- 
ledge  of  the  scene.  When  each  of  these  elements 
of  power  to  act  on  the  imagination  is  absent, 
to  look  at  a painted  landscape  is  only  like  a 
glance  from  the  •window  of  a railway-carriage 
at  some  uninteresting  bit  of  country. 

But  when  we  come  to  architectural  drawing, 
there  is  to  be  found,  at  all  events,  the  possibility 
of  pictorial  charm.  What  idyll,  what  epic, 
appeals  more  strongly  to  the  imagination  than 
does  the  presence  of  some  great  monument, 
around  •which  the  life  of  Europe  has  throbbed 
for  centuries  ? We  may  look  at  it  as  an  un- 
broken  link  with  the  historic  past,  as  in  the 
mighty  roof  which  the  Second  William  reared  at 
Westminster,  and  which  yet  shelters  that  noble 
hall.  We  may  look  at  it  as  a mute  witness  to 
grave  secular  change,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
palace  of  the  popes  at  Avignon.  We  may 
recognise  the  abiding  power  of  hnman  genius, 
as  iu  the  domes  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Romo,  or  of 
St.  Paul’s  in  London.  We  may  trace  a thousand 
linked  memories,  of  which  the  shadows  flit 
under  the  lofty  gloom  of  the  vaulted  roof  ‘of 
Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Ouen’s  Church.  Wo 
may  recall  the  memory  of  Roman  rule  by  the 
towers  of  London,  Rochester,  or  St.  Alban’s, — 
reared  as  is  the  latter  from  the  materials  of  Veru- 
lam.  We  may  raise  up  in  imagination  the  images  of 
the  royal,  noble,  fair,  and  famous  personages  who 
have  built,  or  dwelt  in,  or  been  entombed  under, 
so  many  sites  which  aro  rich  in  architectural 
and  in  landscape  beauties,  no  less  than  in  the 
undying  cliarm  of  poetic  association.  We  might 
go  on  and  on — and  forget  time  and  space— and 
yet  be  far  from  exhausting  the  rudest  list  of  the 
objects  suited  for  the  architectural  draughtsman 
in  which  England  is  so  rich,  aud  of  which  the 
charm  might  be  thought  to  be  so  magical. 

If  such  is  the  case  with  reference  to  purely 
representative  architectural  draughtsmanship, 
something  of  the  same  charm  might  be  thought ' 
to  attach  to  the  learned  and  tasteful  efforts  of  the 
architect  to  reproduce,  for  the  state  or  for  the 
comfort  of  future  generations,  something  of  the 
grandeur  or  the  well-adapted  fitness  of  buildings 
in  which  our  ancestors  wero  wont  to  delight. 
It  is  not  to  the  lot  of  every  architect  that  it 
falls  to  rear  a palace,  or  a noble  hospital,  or  a 
great  chartered  school.  But  some  of  the  archi- 
tectural gems  which  have  high,  if  not  the 
highest,  place  in  the  imagination,  aro  of  a size 
and  cost  which  it  is  within  the  range  of  our 
daily  expenditure  to  reproduce,  so  that  we  have 
the  taste.  Italy  is  rich  in  such  gems  ; but  it  is 
not  nocessai'y  to  travel  as  far  as  Italy  to  collect 
them  for  the  portfolio.  The  little  bouse  in 
which  Virgil  is  said  to  have  breathed  his  last 
yet  stands  at  Brindisi.  It  might  be  rebuilt  with 
admirable  success  on  the  banks  of  Windermere, 
or  even  of  those  of  the  Medway.  Many  of  the 
seventeenth-century  manor-houses,  farmhouses, 
and  even  town-houses  of  Surrey  are  •worthy  of 
the  reproductive  study  of  tho  architect.  The 
devastation  which  has  been  wrought,  within  the 
last  ten  or  twenty  years,  by  “ improvement,”  on 
one  of  the  richest  collections  of  English  archi- 
tecture of  the  eighteenth,  seventeenth,  and  even 
sixteenth  centuries,  in  the  High-street  of  Guild- 
ford, is  no  less  than  a crime  against  architec- 
tural canons.  Invention  iu  architecture  is  per- 
haps only  pardonable  •'rt’ben  restoration,  reproduc- 
tion, and  congenial  improvement  and  development 
have  done  their  utmost. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  capabilities  of  this 
branch  of  art  at  greater  length  than  we  pirr- 
posed  to  do.  But  the  reflections  to  which  these 
hints  may  give  rise  aro  many  and  valuable. 
How  is  it  that,  if  the  range  of  the  architectural 
draughtsman  be  so  great,  and  tho  elements 
which  should  give  value  as  well  as  charm  to  his 
work,  are  so  numerous  and  so  important, — how 
is  it  that  we  hear  tho  casual  visitor  say  to  the 
party  he  is  escorting  through  the  exhibition, — 
“ Oh,  these  are  only  architectural  drawings”  ? 

There  is  a remark  made  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his 
last  charming  shilling’ s worth  of  art-gossiii,  which 
may  go  far  towards  the  explanation  of  this  diffi- 
culty. At  all  events,  it  fumishes  a hint  which 
it  is  worth  while  very  attentively  to  follow  out. 
In  the  Fine  Art  Societies’  Galleries,  148,  New 
Bond-street,  may  be  seen  a bib  of  unfinished 
architectural  drawing  of  the  rarest  delicacy 


and  beauty.  And  it  is  undeniable  that  this 
beauty  depends  essentially,  in  so  far  as  remain- 
ing unsupported  is  concerned,  on  its  being  left 
nnfinished.  Complete  the  picture,  as  a tyro 
might  say,  and  its  chromatic  perfection  will  be 
gone.  How  this  is  so,  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
we  are  able  to  point  out,  and  that  on  authority  that 
will  be  unquestioned.  The  drawing  in  question 
is  that  of  a portion  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice. 

“ My  own  study,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “made  in 
187'1',  of  the  colour  of  the  Ducal  Palace  in  morn- 
ing sunlight,  comes  as  near,  I believe,  to  the 
actual  facts  of  the  relation  between  dark  and 
light  in  the  architecture  alone  as  attentive  care 
can  reach ; and  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  get 
the  drawing  of  the  finer  details,  unless  iu  this 
delicate  and  literally  true  tone,  for  all  the  local 
darks,  such  as  those  of  the  nearer  prison-piUars 
in  this  sketch,  lose  their  relative  power  if  the 
lights  are  put  in  deeper  tone.  But  the  moment 
sky  is  added  to  such  a study  as  this  all  its 
detail  becomes  ghostly  and  useless ; the  eye 
then  requires  the  relation  between  the  nearer 
buildings  and  the  light  at  the  horizon,  or  between 
their  shadows  and  the  light  of  the  blue  above, 
and  all  one’s  delicate  work  is  lost.” 

The  value  of  this  profound  piece  of  criticism  is 
capital.  As  made  by  the  cunning  draughtsman 
himself  on  his  own  handiwork,  it  is  unusually  free 
: from  all  disturbing  influence.  It  may  be 
accepted  •^•holly,  and  in  its  full  force.  But  any 
one  who  reads  it  as  a mere  apology  for  an  un- 
finished sketch,  or  as  a criticism  on  a piece  of 
academical  work,  will  lose  the  lesson  it  ought  to 
convey  to  his  mind.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  remarks  are 
not  always  so  luminous  in  their  teaching,  even  if 
rightly  studied.  He  is  too  apt, — it  is  a common 
infirmity  of  genius, — to  give  in  a few  fiery 
, words  the  outcome  of  a long  train  of  thought  or 
of  reesoning,  and  to  leap  gaps  which  are  utterly 
insurmountable  by  those  who  have  not  followed 
the  unrecorded  intellectual  process.  We  ought 
to  regard  such  a remark  as  the  above  as  illus- 
trative of  one  very  luminous  case  of  a general 
rule.  And  the  general  rule  is  no  other  than 
this, — in  all  pictorial  representations  of  archi- 
tectore,  fidelity,  as  well  as  beauty,  depend  on  the 
observance  of  chromatic  scale.  The  neglect  of 
aerial  perspective  is  destnictive  to  pictorial 
effect  on  the  one  hand  5 and  the  neglect  of 
chromatic  balance  in  composition  is  no  less 
destructive  to  that  effect  on  the  other  hand. 

Two  principles  thus  stand  out  as  essential  to 
bo  observed  by  those  who  would  distinguish 
between  the  architectural  diagram  and  the 
architectural  drawiug.  These  are, — first,  the 
necessity  of  observing  scalo  in  precision  of 
definition ; and  secondly,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ducing a true  chromatic  balance  in  composition. 
In  tho  diagram,  neither  of  these  requisites 
obtains.  It  follows,  conversely,  that  the  draw- 
ing in  which  they  are  neglected  may  be  a 
diagram,  but  it  has  no  title  to  tho  name  of  a 
picture. 

The  essence  of  the  diagram  is,  that,  by  a 
graphic  representation,  it  conveys  to  tho  eye 
information  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  in  more 
exact  detail  than  can  be  given  either  by  words 
or  by  a general  drawing.  In  our  earliest  exam- 
ples of  diagrams, — those  which  illustrate  the 
propositions  of  Euclid, — exactitude  is  by  no  means 
required.  No  doubt  the  famous  Foils  Asinorum 
deserves  a well-drawn  diagram,  with  clear, 
even,  lines,  exact  balance  of  tho  basal  angles, 
and  well-formed  letters  or  figures  to  aid  the : 
demonstration.  But  the  roughest  scrawl  of 
chalk  on  a board,  or  of  a stick  on  the  sand,  will 
answer  all  the  purpose  of  the  most  delicately- 
drawn  diagram  for  geometric  demonstration. 
Beauty  iu  such  diagrams  consists  in  exactitude 
of  draughtsmanship,  and  is,  for  the  mathema- 
tician, a luxury,— not  a necessary. 

When  we  come  to  the  nrchiteetural  diagram 
vre  make  a step  in  advance.  We  are  yet  at  some 
distance  from  the  mechanical  drawing  proper, 
which  is  needed  by  the  engineer,  and  which 
ultimately  must  often  be  an  actual  full-sized 
delineation  of  the  forms  to  bo  produced.  Such 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  a casting.  Before 
the  wooden  mould  for  a casting  is  made,  a full- 
sized  drawing  has  in  most  cases  to  be  prepared, 
from  which  tho  model-maker  copies  his  work 
and  takes  his  dimensions.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
always  essential  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
But  such  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  mode  of 
procedure 

W’hen  we  have  to  produce  work  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  much  too  large  in  its  dimensions  to 
he  drawn  out  full  size,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  guided  by  special  methods,  or  by  the  applica- 
tiop  of  spesial  implements  (such  as  the  plumb- 


line or  the  square),  during  its  construction,  the 
diagram  is,  in  its  proper  nature,  intermediate 
between  the  rough  mathematical  indication  of 
condition  and  the  accurate  delineation  of  actual 
contour.  Scale  is  then  introduced.  An  architec- 
tural working  drawing  is  a diagram  to  scale, — 
exact,  as  far  as  tho  skill  of  the  draughtsman 
goes,  in  its  proportion,  but  conveying  no 
pictorial  information  to  the  mind.  The  section 
of  a building  is  a delineation  as  purely  ideal  as 
is  the  diagram  of  the  “ asses’  bridge.”  The 
architect  and  the  builder  read  its  short-hand  at 
a glance.  But  to  the  man  who  for  the  first  time 
is  shown  a section,  it  is  wholly  puzzling  and 
incomprehensible. 

When  we  pass  from  section  to  elevation  the 
same  rule  applies.  A geometric  elevation  is, 
admittedly,  as  purely  a diagram  as  a section. 
And  what  now  comes  to  be  observed  is,  that  a 
perspective  elevation  is  no  less  a diagram  than 
a geometric  one.  A perspective  elevation 
represents,  from  a given  point  of  •view,  what  a 
geometric  elevation  represents  if  seen  from  an 
infinite  distance,  or  as  viewed  by  parallel  rays. 
That  is  the  chief  difference. 

Now,  when  it  is  sought,  by  sketching-in  trees 
and  sky,  and  perhaps  figures,  to  convert  a per- 
spective elevation  into  a picture,  we  attempt  the 
impossible.  Failure  is  more  or  less  certain.  A 
picture  is — or  ought  to  be — a conception  of  a 
whole  ; in  which  each  detail  is  on  a scale  of  due 
subordination.  Further,  the  subordination  of 
these  details  will  depend  on  the  laws  of  light  and 
shade, — not  on  those  of  architectural  necessity. 
A small,  pierced,  unglazed  window,  for  instance, 
will  assert  its  presence  by  a depth  of  shadow 
which  will  entirely  distance  tho  force  of  a main 
structural  element  of  stability.  This  the  painter 
•will  represent  aright,  because  to  him  it  will  be 
visible,  and,  therefore,  true.  The  architectural 
draughtsman  will  fail  adequately  to  represent 
it,  because  it  will  bo  structurally  unimportant, 
and  thus,  from  his  point  of  view,  untrue.  Thus 
the  constant  opposition  between  the  require- 
ments of  tho  diagram,  and  those  of  the  pictorial 
representation  (not  going  so  far  as  the  true 
picture)  is  continually  reappearing,  and  essen- 
tially irreconcilable. 

Here  comes  in  the  charm  of  what  are  called, 
in  technical  cant,  “ bits.”  A single  detail  may 
bo  represented  at  onco  with  the  accuracy  of 
a diagram,  aud  with  tho  force  of  a picture. 
This  is  impossible,  to  tho  same  degree  at  all 
events,  with  a multiplicity  of  details.  If  we 
tako  the  arcliitectural  drawings  of  Canaletto, 
in  which  wo  may  almost  be  said  to  have  per- 
spective elevations,  we  have  yet  to  observe  : — 
First,  that  w’e  have  not  so  much  the  perspective 
of  a single  building  as  the  general  perspective  of 
a group  of  buildings,  which  is  quite  a different 
thing  ; secondly,  that  the  pictorial  laws  of  light 
and  shadow  are  the  ruling  elements  of  the  linear 
composition, — not,  necessarily,  the  structural 
lines  j and,  thirdly,  that  the  details  fade  away 
in  precision,  in  exact  proportion  to  their  pictorial 
unimportance.  It  would  be  a very  different 
thing  to  build  a house  from  a drawing  by 
Canaletto,  and  to  do  so  guided  by  a good  per- 
spective elevation.  The  former  must  be  supple- 
mented, either  by  the  knowledge  of  the  archi- 
tect, or  by  moans  of  additional  diagrams.  The 
latter  may  bo  so  complete  that,  if  a lens  be 
applied,  it  will  contain  almost  all  tho  informa- 
tion positively  needed  by  the  builder. 

In  the  diagram,  absolute  scale  is  wholly  un- 
necessary ; fidelity  to  relative  scale, — speaking 
of  the  architectural  diagram, — is  the  one  abso- 
lute requirement.  In  the  picture,  absolute  scale, 
or  proportion,  not  only  of  part  to  part,  but  of 
whole  to  point  of  view,  is  the  first  necessity. 
Thus  we  may  fill  a sheet  of  paper  with  different 
sketches,  each  of  them  of  the  size  most  appro- 
priate to  give  distinction  to  the  features  we  wish 
to  produce.  The  effect  is  admirable.  This  bit 
of  paper  may  be  beyond  price.  Attempt  to 
combine  the  sketches  into  a picture,  and  the 
whole  is  utterly  mined. 

A charming  illustration  of  tho  truth  of  these 
•views  may  be  found  in  the  collection  of  drawings 
by  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  which  wo  have  referred 
above.  Thus,  with  the  water-colour  drawing  of 
the  “ Ducal  Palace,”  let  the  student  compare 
the  “ Spire  and  Anglo  Window  at  Zug,”  or  the 
stonework  of  Roslyn,  or  that  of  Lady  Glenor- 
chy’s  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  Hero  are  truthful 
bits  of  delineation,  in  which  architectural 
accuracy  was  the  object  of  the  delineator, 
and  of  which  absolute  fidelity  to  nature 
has  made  studies  quite  perfect  in  them- 
selves. Compare  these  with  the  pencil  drawing 
of  the  outline  of  the  fresco  of  the  “Sacrifice  of 
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Job,”  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  (25  R). 
This  sketch,  which  is  of  unrivalled  delicacy  and 
beauty,  is  wholly  unfinished, — a fact  due,  so  far 
as  memory  serves  us,  to  the  state  of  the  fresco 
itself.  But,  unfinished  as  it  is,  it  has  all  the 
stamp  of  a picture.  It  is  not  a group  of 
sketches, — a head  here  and  a hand  there, — it  is 
only  an  imperfect,  broken,  but  most  precious 
adumbration  of  the  relics  of  a mighty  whole. 
An  attempt  to  combine  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  structural  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
Campo  Santo  with  a transcript  of  the  dream  of 
Giotto  would  be  a predestined  failure.  We  see 
how  a man  who  has  earned,  by  hard  study  and 
masterly  work  with  brush  and  pencil,  the  right 
to  speak  with  a sort  of  inspired  dogmatism, — has 
wrought  in  these  two  different  styles, — how  he 
has  reflected  architectural  detail,  how  he  has 
conceived  of  the  pictorial  aspect  of  nature;  but 
wo  cannot  conceive  that  either  the  sketch  of 
detail  or  the  group  of  landscape  should  be  com- 
bined with  a perspective  elevation  from  which 
a builder  might  construct  a house,  or  after 
which  a proprietor  would  order  one  to  be  built. 

It  is  by  keeping  clearly  in  view  the  difference 
between  the  diagram  and  the  picture,  the 
technical  direction  and  the  pictorial  conception, 
the  requii'ements  of  architecture  as  an  industrial 
art,  and  her  requirements  as  a fine  art,  that 
architectural  draughtsmanship  may  bo  redeemed 
from  that  degree  of  discredit  which  we  fear  too 
justly  attaches  to  it.  We  have  read  somewhat 
between  the  lines  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  notes.  But 
wo  have  little  doubt  of  the  accordance  of  our 
remarks  with  the  views  which  he  would  desire  to 
support.  The  diagram  is  a production  in 
which  skill  and  industry  will  enable  any  patient 
and  resolute  student  to  attain  ultimate  excel- 
lence. It  is  producible  by  the  genius  of  hard 
work.  With  all  respect  for  Mr.  Kingsley’s  quo- 
tation from  Turner, — “ I know  of  no  genius  but 
the  genius  of  hard  work,” — the  production  of 
anything  that  shall  irresistibly  charm  as  a 
picture  requires  something  of  a very  different 
order.  Wo  should  like  to  have  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  hard  work,  and  nothing  else,  that 
would  produce  a rival  to  Mr.  Buskin’s  “ long, 
coveted  drawing  of  the  Splugen.” 


SANITATION  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

To  continue  our  observations  on  the  various 
structures  situated  in  the  gardens  outside  the 
main  building  of  the  Exhibition,  wo  fail  to  note 
anything  of  particular  interest  from  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  after  leaving  the  Belgian  annexe, 
till  we  reach  the  English  machinery  and  agri- 
cultural annexe.  Here  we  find  the  patent  agate- 
centered  ventilators  of  Messrs.  Fellowes  & Bates, 
of  Manchester.  This  patent  merits  the  con- 
sideration  of  persons  interested  in  the  subject. 
It  consists  of  a cowl,  or  smoke-conductor.  The 
hood  is  armed  on  its  summit  with  curved  vanes, 
which  act  as  sails  under  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  and  cause  the  ventilator  to  revolve,  while 
the  side-vanes  permit  the  escape  of  the  vitiated 
air.  Beneath  the  aperture  an  archimedian 
screw  is  connected  with  the  hood,  by  means  of  a 
central  cast-steel  shaft,  from  which  it  derives  its 
rotary  motion,  and  thus  prodoces  a continuous  up- 
current.  The  whole  being  pivoted  on  a polished 
agate  bearing,  there  is  no  risk  of  fire  from  the 
giving  way  of  oil-cup  fastenings,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  due  to  friction  are  considerably  reduced. 
In  large  workshops,  factories,  &c.,  it  is  suggested 
that,  to  secure  more  regular  action,  and  to 
obtain  good  ventilation  even  when  there  is  no 
wind,  steam  or  other  power  should  be  connected 
with  the  screw,  so  as  to  make  the  cowl  revolve 
at  a given  rate  whatever  the  condition  of  the 
weather.  How  far  this  ventilator  acts  in  prac- 
tice it  is  impossible  to  judge  from  the  mere 
contemplation  of  the  cowls  exhibited,  but  the 
English  commissioners  have  determined  to  try 
its  efficacy  in  their  own  annexe.  This  is  a long 
ill-ventilated  building,  which,  when  the  sun 
shines,  certainly  becomes  very  hot ; but  we 
are  to  see  what  two  ventilators,  36  in.  in  dia- 
meter, driven  by  steam,  and  two  18-in.  venti- 
lators driven  by  wind,  can  do  to  relievo  the  close- 
ness. The  firm  have  calculated  that  their  36.in. 
ventilator  driven  by  steam  should  make  130 
revolutions  per  minute.  At  this  rate  it  will 
extract  5,600  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 
If  the  ventilator  is  smaller  in  diameter,  the 
reduction  does  not  correspond  in  due  ratio, 
for  an  18-in.  diameter  driven  by  power  will 
only  extract  900  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  ; 
that  is,  a sixth  instoad  of  half  the  quan- 


tity of  air  dra^m  up  by  the  ventilator  tvrice 
its  size.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  these 
calculations  should  be  gone  over  again  by  some 
person  totally  disinterested  in  the  patent.  If  it 
can  be  confirmed  by  independent  evidence  that 
a ventilator  36  in.  in  diameter,  costing,  com- 
paratively  speaking,  but  a trivial  sum,  can, 
when  working  under  power,  draw  out  of  a 
factory  or  other  similar  building  about  336,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  in  an  hour,  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  will  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  patent  and  to  the  general 
public. 

Leaving  the  English  annexe,  passing  the 
Australian  log-hut,  which,  with  aU  its  crevices, 
suggests  at  least  ample  ventilation,  a little  kiosk 
will  be  found  erected  by  the  society  for  providing 
limbs  to  the  poor  and  mutilated.  Here  a young 
woman  with  a wooden  arm,  hand,  and  fingers, 
distributes  circulars  and  explains  ail  the  con- 
veniences of  the  apparatus  which  admirably 
replaces  the  lost  limb.  The  Societe  d' Assistance 
anx  Inutiles  Pauvres,  43,  Rue  de  Vernenil,  Paris, 

, has  done  much,  with  slender  means,  to  relieve 
human  suffering ; and,  while  the  ingenious 
mechanism  of  the  false  limbs  supplied  is  really 
carious  and  worthy  of  inspection,  the  charitable 
objects  of  the  association  commend  themselves 
more  forcibly  to  public  sympathy  and  support. 

Not  far  from  this  exhibit  will  be  found  the 
magnificent  ambulances  of  the  French  Society 
for  the  Assistance  of  Wounded  Soldiers.  Apart 
from  a great  variety  of  ambulance  wagons,  there 
is  an  entire  ambulance  railway-train.  The  train 
forms  a long  series  of  rooms  united  by  plat- 
forms, so  that  the  attendants  can  walk  from 
carriage  to  carriage.  One  carriage  is  a store- 
room for  provisions  and  medicaments,  the  next 
for  linen,  the  third  is  disposed  as  a kitchen, 
with  a largo  kitchener,  a sink,  and  everything 
complete  for  the  most  extensive  cooking  ; then 
there  is  the  doctors’  consulting-room  and  bod- 
room,  elegantly  and  comfortably  fitted  up;  after 
that  we  have  a day-room  or  dining-room,  with 
a number  of  benches  and  tables ; finally,  we 
have  the  carriages  where  the  wounded  must 
lie.  One  is  fitted  up  with  regular  beds,  the 
other  so  arranged  that  the  stretchers  themselves, 
hung  from  the  roof,  are  used  instead  of  beds. 
In  the  one  carriage  everything  is  done  to  ensure 
comfort;  in  the  others  the  chief  object  is  to 
take  up  as  many  wounded  as  possible.  A rail- 
way train  thus  disposed  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a strange  spectacle ; but  when  we  consider 
the  terrible  moaning  of  all  these  preparations 
they  strike  a note  of  discord  in  the  midst  of 
this  groat  gathering  of  peace,  industry,  and 
concord.  A wooden  ambulance,  with  the  library 
of  the  society,  partially  hides  the  train  from 
view,  and  next  to  it  there  is  an  ambulance  tent 
for  the  beds,  with  the  double  canvas  covering 
system  of  ventilation,  which  has  been  often 
described.  The  rough-and-ready  warming 
system  is  also  exemplified ; and  this  tent  re- 
calls the  tents  established  in  the  Avenue  du  Bois 
de  Boulogne  by  theAmerican  Ambulance  during 
the  siege  of  Paris.  Here,  in  consequence  of 
the  admirable  ventilation,  and  the  absence  of 
hospital  fever,  operations  which  could  never 
have  been  attempted  mthin  doors,  wore  suc- 
. cessfully  accomplished.  The  value  of  ample 
ventilation  was  never  so  triumphantly  de- 
monstrated, and  the  wounded  nursed  in  the 
American  ambulance  were  certainly  the  most 
favoured  by  the  chances  of  war.  Nor  is  a 
canvas  hospital  incompatible  with  warmth,  for 
we  have  rarely  a more  rigorous  winter  than 
that  of  1870-71.  A hole  is  dug  at  the  back  of 
the  tent  about  4 ft.  deep.  Here  a stove  is  erected, 
and  the  heat  is  conducted  by  flues  into  the  tent. 
We  next  come  upon  a long  wooden  hospital,  so 
contrived  as  to  be  easily  removed  and  recon- 
structed elsewhere.  Between  the  two  flank 
walls,  perforated  bricks,  or  plaster,  or  stucco 
composition  may  bo  introduced,  and  so  con- 
trived that  a continual  current  of  air  can  be 
maintained  within  the  wall.  For  the  ven- 
tilation  of  the  ward  itself,  there  are  little 
openings  on  the  level  of  the  floor,  one  for 
each  bed,  and  in  the  elongated  lantern-shaped 
roof  side  openings  about  1 ft.  high  and  3 ft.  in 
length  at  a distance  of  5 ft.  from  each  other, 
allow  the  heated  air  to  escape.  That  ventila- 
tion is  the  subject  of  minute  study  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  four  lanterns  at 
the  end  of  the  ward  are  shut  off  from  the  room, 
and  have  tubes  conducting  the  air  they  con- 
sume  to  the  outside.  Further,  to  ensure  a 
plentiful  supply  of  purifying  light,  there  is 
nearly  as  much  window  - room  as  wall-space. 
The  windows  face  each  other,  and  are  protected 


by  protruding  awnings  which  shade  but  do  not 
exclude  the  light. 

Nearing  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  Seine,  we 
pass  by  Mr.  Lascelles’s  reproductions  of  English 
cottages,  which  will  not  fail  to  interest  the 
French  and  their  foreign  visitors,  though  the 
style  of  building  is  familiar  enough  to  us.  There 
is  a cleanly  neatness,  combined  with  a certain 
picturesque  effect,  which  distinguishes  these 
typical  structures. 

Crossing  the  Pont  d'Jena,  and  entering  the 
Trocadero  gardens,  we  find,  immediately  to  our 
left,  the  Cafe  du  Maroc,  the  Tunisian  cafe,  and 
a Turkish  bazaar,  where  tawdry,  and  at  times 
dirty,  Orientals  sell  trinkets,  and  scent  the  air 
with  the  smoke  of  pastilles.  The  scene  is  pic- 
turesque, and,  above  all,  strange  to  Western 
Europeans,  but  there  is  a catch-penny  element 
about  it  which,  if  typical  of  Oriental  bazaars, 
detracts  somewhat  from  the  dignity  and  im- 
posing aspect  of  an  International  Exhibition. 
The  diminutive  reproduction  of  the  Shah’s  palace 
at  Teheran  is  an  exhibit  equally  typical  and 
far  more  dignified.  We  attempted  in  vain,  it 
is  true,  to  obtain  from  the  Persian  attendants 
some  notion  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  royal  palace,  but  the  scene  in  itself  was  ample 
reward  for  the  trouble  of  the  visit.  The  eccentric 
roof,  imitating  large  crystals,  the  cool  effect  of  the 
fountain  playing  in  the  centre  of  the  ground- 
floor  room,  the  beautiful  carpeting,  and  the 
coloured  light  streaming  through  stained  glass, 
on  the  swarthy  faces  of  the  Persian  attendants, 
all  contributed  to  embellish  a picture  which,  if 
easy  to  criticise,  as  scarcely  in  keeping  with 
the  principles  of  high  art,  presented  neverthe- 
less all  the  charms  of  the  wildest  phantasy. 

As  an  abrupt  contrast,  the  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  wooden  houses  stand  close  by  the 
Palace  of  the  Shah.  Hero,  at  least,  we  can 
find  the  trace  of  some  knowledge  as  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  An  opening  is  formed 
under  the  floor  of  the  rooms,  and  conducts  the 
outside  air  to  the  back  of  the  stove,  where  it  is 
warmed,  and  then  admitted  into  the  room.  The 
walls  are  of  varnished  wood,  which  can  be  easily 
washed.  There  are  two  walls,  each  of  planks 
1 in.  thick,  and  the  space  between  is  generally 
filled  up  with  sawdust  and  clay,  which  is  con- 
sidered an  effective  method  of  keeping  out  the 
cold.  There  are,  wo  noted,  generally  some  con- 
trivances for  opening  the  upper  part  of  the 
windows ; and  the  closets  are,  as  a rule,  built 
outside  and  away  from  the  house,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fearful  severity  of  the  Scandinavian 
winter. 

Still  further  to  impress  by  force  of  contrast, 
the  Chinese  house  and  bazaar  come  next. 
Here  there  has  been  an  evident  attempt  to  build 
something  gay,  but  which  has,  nevertheless,  a 
melancholy  element  in  its  general  appearance. 
This  is  due  perhaps  to  the  mournful  slate. 

: coloured  roof  combined  with  dull  red  wall  paint. 
Within,  the  astounding  Chinese  drawing-room, 
with  arm-chairs  and  little  tables  fastened  all 
together  in  a row,  the  stools  that  seem  like  up- 
turned drums,  and  the  gaudy  decorative  work, 
are  all  well  worth  examining ; but  there  is  no 
one  at  hand  to  explain  the  more  intimate  details 
of  the  Chinese  household  life. 

Turning  back  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Trocadero,  and  on  a higher  portion  of  the 
incline,  we  find  the  Egyptian  house,  containing 
some  very  fine  plans,  in  relief,  and  drawings  of 
the  Suez  canal,  and  giving  the  fresh  water 
' canalisation  which  supplies  the  domestic  want 
of  the  various  stations  along  the  canal.  Here 
also  is  exhibited  the  cap  worn  by  Livingstone 
and  the  revolver  Stanley  gave  him.  These, 
with  some  rough  drawings,  make  silent  but 
eloquent  appeal  against  the  African  slave  trade. 

The  Japanese  garden  now  alone  separates  us 
from  the  avenue  leading  to  the  central  fountains 
and  waterfall.  This  garden,  with  the  hut  in  the 
centre,  its  strange  doorway,  surmounted  with  a 
remarkable  wooden  cock  and  hen,  are  peculiar, 
quaint,  and  yet  not  forced  and  obstructive. 


Coating  for  Woodwork. — Good  lime  slaked 
with  sour  milk,  and  diluted  with  water  till  it  is 
about  the  consistence  of  ordinary  whitewash,  is 
recommended  by  the  Landwirth  as  an  excellent 
coating  for  woodwork.  Fences,  rafters,  par- 
titions, &c.,  are,  it  says,  effectually  protected 
against  the  weather  for  at  least  ten  years  by 
this  application.  The  casein  of  thej  milk  in 
combination  with  the  lime  forms  a peiunanent 
film,  which  dries  so  quickly  in  warm  weather 
that  heavy  rains  falling  directly  after  it  has 
been  laid  on  will  scarcely  affect  the  work. 
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FIRES  IN  THEATRES. 

In  resuming  our  notice  of  Herr  Pblsch’s 
valuable  work  on  “ Tlioafcerbrande,”  * a labour 
which  affords  ua  extreme  pleasure,  we  think  it 
advisable  to  lay  some  further  information  from 
its  pages  before  our  readers,  before  proceeding 
to  disouss  the  important  step  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Middlesex  Magistrates  in  issuing  the  regula- 
tions  for  preventing  fires  in  buildings  over  which 
they  have  control. 

A few  additional  statistics,  taken  from  the 
list  of  theatres  destroyed  by  fire,  contained  in 
the  work  of  Herr  Folsoh,  will  teach  us,  if  in- 
struction  were  needed,  how  highly  dangerous 
our  modem  stages  are.  Nearly  every  theatre 
in  London  and  Paris  has  been  burnt  down  in  its 
turn  ; in  London  alone,  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
one.  During  the  last  thirty  years,  fifty-seven 
fires  were  officially  recorded  in  London,  and 
a great  many  fire  alarms  may  have  never  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities.  No  better 
criterion  of  the  combustible  nature  of  play-houses 
can  be  formed  than  by  looking  at  their  respective 
ages.  The  author  has  been  able  to  collect  exact 
data  with  that  view  of  252  theatres.  Of  these, 
there  have  been  burnt  down  : — 

6 theatres  before  opening ; 

70  ,,  in  the  6rst  5 j-eara  after  opening; 

3S  ,,  ,,  6 to  10  years  after  opening  : 

■1.-)  ..  „ nto  20  „ 

27  ..  21  to  30  „ 

12  „ 31  to 

20  „ „ 41  to  60 

17  „ 61  to  60  „ 

7 „ „ 61  to  80  „ 

8 „ „ 81  to  100  „ 

3 ,,  orer  100  years  after  opening. 

Total  2o3  theatres. 

The  abnormally  great  number  of  theatres 
burnt  down  in  the  first  five  years  after  being 
opened  is  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  were  wooden  erections,  or  merely 
provisional  buildings,  which,  of  course,  are  of 
the  most  dangerous  nature.  The  above  figures 
show  that  the  average  age  of  those  theatres 
destroyed  by  fire  amounts  to  about  twenty-two 
years  and  three-qnarters.  Carrying  inquiry  a 
little  further,  we  find  that  the  516  theatres 
burnt  down  wore  distributed  over  the  globe  as 
follows.  They  included  : — 

176inlho  United  States ; 

68  ,,  Great  Britain,  eiclusivo  of  the  Colonies : 

63  „ Franco  j 

•19  ,,  Germany  i 

45  ,,  Italy ; 

26  ,,  Austria  ; 

2-1 ,,  Russia; 

17  ,,  Spain  and  Portugal ; 

30  ,,  the  various  European  countries  ; 

18  ,,  the  various  extra-European  countries. 

A comparison  of  these  figures  does  not  permit  of 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  more  or  fewer  fires 
in  theatres  in  the  different  countries  ; but  they 
are  a safe  index  of  the  care  bestowed  there  in 
collecting  the  required  data. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  observe  the  time 
when  theatres  generally  burn  down.  On  the 
average,  about  thirteen  theatres  are  destroyed 
each  year ; the  worst  months  being  from  January 
to  March,  the  fewest  fires  taking  place  in  July 
to  September.  Most  of  them  have  taken  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  week,  the  most  fatal  days 
in  the  month  being,  strangely,  the  8th,  15th,  and 
22nd.  Fortunately,  of  the  many  conflagrations 
chronicled  in  the  work,  only  thirty-six  broke  ont 
while  representations  were  going  on  j but  these 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  the  most  disastrous 
on  record.  Most  of  the  fires  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  night;  taking  the  risk  of  theatres 
to  catch  fire  during  the  day  at  one,  6-8  repre- 
sents the  liability  about  two  hours  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  performance. 

Another  point,  which  has  been  referred  to 
only  in  passing  in  our  former  notice,  and  which 
is  generally  too  much  neglected,  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  is  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  conflagrations  generally  spread  in  theatres, 
leaving  no  time  to  save  anything,  and  involving 
too  often  great  sacrifice  of  life.  A case  in  point 
is  the  destruction  of  the  Berlin  Opera  on  August 
18th,  18-13.  On  that  evening  the  military  ballet, 
“ The  Swiss  Soldier,”  in  which  guns  are  fired 
and  fireworks  let  off,  was  represented.  At  the 
inspection,  half  an  hour  after  the  end  of  the 
performance,  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
firo.^  Soon  after,  however,  flames  were  seen 
issuing  from  the  right  side  of  the  stage,  and  ten 
minutes  later  the  whole  building  was  one  mass 
of  flame.  The  old  Opera,  like  the  present  one, 
stood  completely  isolated,  and  yet  it  required 
the  utmost  exertion  to  save  the  surrounding 


• See  p,  423,  ante. 


buildings  from  taking  fire.  At  the  destruction 
of  the  Munich  Court  Theatre  on  January  14, 
1823,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
another  theatre  close  by,  the  Royal  Castle,  and 
other  important  buildings  were  saved.  In  too 
many  cases  it  has  not  been  possible  to  arrest  the 
conflagration,  and  to  confine  it  to  the  theatre  on 
fire.  Among  the  many  catastrophes  of  this 
description  of  older  date  may  be  mentioned  the 
first  destruction  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  (January, 
1672),  when  sixty  other  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed; the  burning  down  of  the  provincial 
theatre  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Royal  Palace  of 
Amalienborg,  near  Copenhagen  (April  19, 1689), 
when  the  destructive  element  annihilated  the 
whole  palace,  the  park  with  all  its  buildings, 
and  endangered  even  the  fleet  in  the  roadstead. 

Of  the  more  recent  fires  of  this  nature,  let  us 
only  refer  to  that  of  the  English  Opera-house, 
(February  16, 1830),  when  fifteen  neighbooring 
houses  were  destroyed.  The  fire  which  broke 
out  in  the  Olympic  on  March  29,  1849,  either 
entirely  destroyed  or  greatly  damaged  twenty 
other  houses.  It  may  be  asked,  confining  the 
inquiry  to  London,  in  how  many  cases  would  a 
fire  in  a theatre  not  involve  the  destruction  of 
surrounding  property  ? 

In  looking  into  all  these  cases,  let  us  not 
forget  that  through  fires  in  theatres  immense 
sums  are  year  after  year  entirely  lost.  And  yet 
we  are  not  growing  wiser.  It  is  true  that 
nearly  all  theatres  are  insured,  and  pay  a high 
premium.  But  no  one  will  assert  that  those 
premiums  even  approximately  cover  the  heavy 
payments  that  have  to  be  made  by  insurance 
companies,  and  through  them  by  the  public  at 
large.  Yet  those  pecuniary  losses  are  nothing 
to  the  sacrifice  of  life  which  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  accompanies  fires  in  theatres.  Quite  apart 
from  the  vast  number  of  lives  (both  of  actors 
and  spectators)  that  have  been  lost  at  the  out- 
break of  fire  during  performances,  the  life  of 
firemen  and  others  whom  duty  calls  to  assist  in 
extinguishing  fires  is  greatly  endangered  in  con- 
flagrations of  unusual  vastneaa,  aud  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  frequently  hear  of  their  falling 
victims  in  performing  it.  At  the  fire  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  on  September  20th,  1808,  no 
leas  than  twenty  persona  so  employed  lost  their 
lives.  At  the  destruction  of  the  Royal  Theatre, 
in  Edinburgh,  a great  many  lives  were  thus 
lost ; and  the  list  of  fatal  accidents  to  firemen 
in  foreign  theatres  is  equally  large.  This  sad 
loss  of  life  arises  generally  from  the  non- 
acquaintance of  the  firemen  with  the  interior  of 
theatres,  the  rapid  spread  of  fire  and  smoke 
soon  barring  all  egress  to  those  who  venture  rashly 
too  far  into  a burning  building.  Instances  are 
reported  where  even  those  engaged  in  theatres, 
and  supposed  to  know  their  way  about  them, 
have  perished  in  attempts  to  save  valuables. 
There  is  a terrible  case  on  record,  in  which  the 
cashier  of  the  Kiimthnerthor  Theatre  of  Vienna 
and  his  wife  lost  their  lives  under  most  dis- 
tressing  circumstances.  The  house  was  in  full 
flames,  when  they  both  rushed  back  to  save  the 
cash-box.  Before  they  could  return,  however, 
the  flames  had  reached  the  staircase,  and  both 
died  a miserable  death,  in  full  view  of  many 
people,  because  the  grated  windows  behind 
which  they  were  vainly  calling  ont  for  help 
could  no  longer  be  reached  and  broken  open. 

Both  more  disastrous  aud  of  a far  more 
shocking  nature  are  fires  in  theatres,  if  they 
break  out  during  performances.  The  great 
danger  threatening  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
at  the  same  time ; the  coincidence  of  many  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  ordinary  cases,  would 
appear  trivial,  but  upon  which  depend  the  lives 
and  the  health  of  many  people ; the  dire  fate 
which  makes  victims  of  hundreds  at  the  same 
moment,  — all  these  combine  to  make  up  a 
picture  against  the  recurrence  of  which  we 
ought  to  guard,  and  yet  against  which  so  little 
has  hitherto  been  done.  In  the  work  under 
notice,  a list  is  given  of  thirty-six  fires  in  theatres 
which  occurred  during  representations.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  particularise  them  here ; 
but  those  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in 
them  will  not  regret  the  time  spent  iu  perusing 
the  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  them.  For 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  asserted  to 
the  contrary  effect,  viz.,  that  fixes  in  theatres 
rarely  begin  during  representations,  and  that 
the  catastrophe  of  Brooklyn  was  unexampled, 
they  will  see  that  experience  says  otherwise. 
Since  1770  no  fewer  than  thirty-eii  were  burnt 
down  while  performances  were  going  on,  and 
in  most  cases  the  loss  of  life  has  been  frightful. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  effective  measures 
k against  fires  in  theatres  are  imperative.  While 


searching  for  the  best  means  for  preventing 
them,  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  those  fires 
is  of  great  value.  But  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  instances  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
trace  their  causes.  In  this  country  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  is  similar  to  that  found  after  the 
destruction  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  March 
5,  1856, — namely,  “That  the  theatre  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire ; but  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  before  the  jury  to  say  how  the 
same  originated.”  In  other  countries  where  no 
such  juries  exist,  in  most  cases,  after  a fruitless 
inquiry,  the  subject  is  silently  dropped.  The 
reason  why,  only  in  raro  instances,  the  causes 
of  the  fire  are  established,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
rapid  spread  and  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
conflagration.  The  thick  smoke  arising  at  once 
obscures  all  observation;  the  extraordinary 
haste  and  confusion  render  even  subsequent 
evidence  of  eye-witnesses  unreliable,  and  such 
traces  which  might  possiblySead  to  a discovery 
are  obliterated  by  the  rapidly  spreading  flames, 
so  that  there  remain  only  assumptions  upon 
which  to  proceed. 

Most  certainty  exists  with  respect  to  fires 
which  break  out  during  performances.  They 
are  caused  either  by  badly  protected  or  naked 
lights,  or  by  leaky  gaspipea,  or  by  careless 
handling  of  the  gas,  or  by  gas  explosions.  Other 
fires  have  arisen  from  the  employment  of  petro- 
lenm  for  lighting,  or  through  careless  smoking, 
or  through  firing  of  guns  or  letting  off  fireworks. 
Fires,  finally,  have  been  caused  by  the  faulty 
condition  of  the  beating  apparatus.  In  all  these 
cases,  carelessness  with  respect  to  all  those 
dangerons  appliances  has  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  outbreak.  And  yet  we  are  going  on  in  the 
same  course. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  rapid 
inflammability  of  our  theatres  arises  from  the 
large  quantity  of  material  easily  set  in  flames, 
and  stored  up  within  a narrow  compass,  which 
has  been  dried  up  by  continually  applied  heat, 
aud  thus  prepared  for  combustion,  but  also  from 
the  extensive  way  in  which  a theatre  is  lighted 
up.  This  danger  is  considerably  increased  not 
only  by  the  frequent  use  of  very  thin  stuffs, 
which  are  on  that  account  set  ablaze  all  the 
more  rapidly,  bub  also  by  the  more  or  less  fiue 
or  coarse  threads  of  the  canvas  employed  for 
decorations,  which  depend  from  them  after  fre- 
quent use,  aud  which  act  like  slow-matches  for 
the  fire.  The  dust  also  which  settles  on  the 
decorations,  and  which  consists  mostly  of  thin 
fibres,  favours  the  spreading  of  the  flames,  so 
that  in  an  incredibly  short  time  after  they  once 
get  hold  of  the  objects  within  their  reach  their 
extinction  becomes  a matter  of  impossibility. 
A fire  breaking  out  must  consequently  be 
promptly  stifled,  or  the  whole  house  will  be  in 
flames.  Experience  tells  us  that  such  a danger 
sets  in  very  frequently,  or  more  often  than  is 
generally  believed,  in  wider  circles. 

Theatres  which  are  exposed  almost  daily  to 
destruction  by  fire  ought  to  be  constructed  as 
much  as  possible  of  fireproof  materials.  The 
application  of  the  latter  to  buildings  was  fully 
discussed  at  the  recent  Conference  of  Architects, 
and  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  it  here  again.  We 
trust  that  the  valuable  suggestions  made  will  be 
put  into  practice,  especially  for  theatres. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  most  essential 
features  of  the  work  before  us,  we  may  pass  on 
to  the  second  part  of  our  subject,  the  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  Middlesex  magistrates  for 
the  prevention  of  fires  in  concert-rooms,  music- 
halls,  and  dancing-saloons.  By  a singular  coin- 
cidence, the  new  regulations  were  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  the  same  day  that  the 
issue  of  our  journal  containing  the  first  article 
headed  as  above  was  passing  through  the  press. 
Of  the  opportuneness  of  the  precautions  thus 
wisely  taken,  there  can  be  no  question  ; and  an 
examination  of  the  new  regulations  will,  there- 
fore, not  be  without  benefit.  It  will  assist  us  in 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  their  application  to  Lon- 
don theatres.  A scrutiny  of  them  will  be  all  the 
more  interesting  if  we  view  them  by  the  light 
supplied  by  the  excellent  book  we  have  referred 
to.  There  is  only  one  exception  we  have  to 
make  to  the  regulations,  and  that  is  that  they 
do  not  deal  at  all  with  the  construction  of  build, 
ings  to  be  used  for  concert-rooms,  music-halls, 
or  dancing-saloons.  For  this  purpose  compre- 
hensive rules  ought  to  be  laid  down,  and  they 
will  probably  not  be  omitted  in  the  legislation 
which  is  reported  to  be  contemplated  for 
theatres. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Middlesex  magistrates  will  be  without 
some  salutary  effect  in  stirring  up  action  in  tMs 
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direction.  After  the  example  set  by  that  body, 
wo  should  think  the  necessity  of  adopting  similar 
provisions  for  theatres  will  be  recognised.  The 
protection  of  the  theatre-frequenting  public 
being  absolutely  necessary,  we  are  sure  Parlia- 
ment will  not  be  backward  in  furnishing  the 
requisite  authority.  Action  of  some  description 
has  become  a necessity,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
taken  the  better  for  all  concerned.  It  is  a crying 
shame  that  thousands  of  lives  should  depend 
upon  the  good-will  of  theatrical  managers  and 
proprietors.  Admonitions  issued  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  are  so  much  waste-paper.  What 
is  wanted  are  stringent  regulations,  non-com- 
pliance with  which  ought  to  be  visited  by  such 
heavy  penalties  as  would  render  it  more  profit- 
able to  proprietors  of  theatres  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  remedying  the  evils  complained  of 
than  to  expose  themselves  to  the  expense  of 
prosecutions.  The  regulations  issued  by  the 
Middlesex  magistrates  are  to  the  point,  and  may 
well  be  applied  also  to  the  theatres,  and  as  so 
much  has  been  done  with  respect  to  buildings 
over  which  they  have  control,  and  which,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  are  ever  so  much  less 
dangerous  with  regard  to  fire  than  theatres, 
it  seems  only  natural  that  some  decisive  action 
should  follow  with  a view  to  tho  better  regula- 
tion and  supervision  of  our  playhouses.  It  will 
be, — iu  fact,  has  been, — admitted  on  all  hands 
that  things  cannot  go  on  as  at  present. 
Spasmodic  efforts  will  do  little  to  advance  the 
reforms  so  much  required. 

Lot  us  now,  finally,  consider  the  new  Regula- 
tions, in  connexion  with  their  application  to 
theatres,  treating  them  seriatim: — 

Exits. — 1.  “ All  doors  and  barriers  to  open  out- 
wards.” 2.  “ All  gangways,  passages,  and  stair- 
cases, intended  for  the  exit  of  the  audience,  to 
be  kept  entii-ely  free  from  chairs  or  any  other 
obstructions,  whether  permanent  or  temporary.” 
3.  ‘‘  All  doors  not  ordinarily  used  for  exit,  but 
available  as  additional  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  alarm,  to  be  indicated  by  printed  notices  or 
printed  placards  in  plain  characters.”  Tho 
point  treating  of  the  provision  for  ample  and 
proper  exits  is  such  a vital  one  that  wo  may 
well  be  permitted  to  add  a few  words  to  what 
has  already  been  stated.  No  doubt  the  question 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Upon  its  proper 
solution  depend  the  life  and  safety  of  the  public, 
which,  without  being  able  to  test  for  itself  the 
sufiioiency  and  practical  nature  of  tho  exits,  and 
confiding  to  tho  humanity  and  conscientiousness 
of  managers,  and  tho  care  of  the  Government, 
frequents  public  places  of  entertainment,  and 
very  often  fills  all  available  space  to  the  last 
place.  This  confidence,  unfortunately,  is  too 
often  abused.  The  heavy  losses  of  life  and 
health  accompanying,  in  too  many  cases,  fires  in 
theatres  are  too  well  known  to  require  confir- 
mation. We  are  astounded  at  tho  absurdity 
which  was  disclosed  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Canton  Theatre,  on  May  25,  IS-lS,  how  thousands 
of  people  were  inclosed  within  four  high  walls 
with  only  one  exit,  the  interior,  being  filled  with 
highly  inflammable  material — and  attribute  the 
frightful  loss  of  life  involved  to  Mandarin 
government.  Tho  catastrophes  recurring  with 
an  almost  deadly  regularity  show  only  too  plainly 
that  most  of  our  theatres  are  no  better  off  in 
that  rospoct.  The  apathy  of  the  public  in  the 
matter  is  something  wonderful.  Only  when 
extreme  cases  occur  in  too  close  proximity  for 
tho  public  to  slumber  on  in  comfortable  security 
are  they  roused  up  to  such  a pitch  as  to  lead  to 
the  abolition  of  tho  most  crying  evils.  Will  any 
person  care  to  say  that  the  case  is  overstated  ? 

Water  Supply. — 4.  “ An  ample  supply  of  water, 
with  hose  aud  pipes,  te  be  available  to  all  parts 
of  the  building,  where  possible,  on  tho  high- 
pressure  main.”  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  fires  in  theatres  spread  with  such 
rapidity  that,  if  energetic  steps  are  not  taken 
at  once  to  suppress  it,  later  efforts  are,  in  most 
cases,  unavailing.  On  that  account,  every 
theatre  or  place  of  entertainment  ought  to  be 
supplied  with  ample  means  of  extinguishing 
fires.  The  first  requisite  is  a large  supply  of 
water,  with  pipes  and  hose  to  all  parts  of  the 
house,  to  which  may  be  added  that  one  or  more 
men,  according  to  the  size  of  the  building, 
ought  to  be  stationed  in  the  different  parts  of 
tho  house,  in  charge  of  the  hydrants. 

Protection  of  Liijhts,  Wet  Blanhets,  ^c.,  Gas- 
pipes. — 5.  “All  fixed  aud  ordinary  gas-burners 
to  be  furnished  with  efficient  guards.”  6.  “ No 
white-metal  gas-pipes  to  be  used  in  the  building.” 
7.  “ Whore  there  is  a stage  or  wings  with 
scenery,  the  footlights  or  floats  to  be  protected 
by  a wire  'guard.  The  rows  or  lines  of  gas- 


burners  at  the  wings  are  to  commence  4 ft.  at 
least  from  the  level  of  the  stage.  Wet  blankets 
or  rugs,  with  filled  buckets  or  water-pots,  to  be 
always  kept  at  the  wings,  and  attention  to  be 
directed  to  them  by  placards,  legibly  printed  or 
painted,  and  fixed  immediately  above  them. 
Some  person  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  keeping 
the  blankets,  buckets,  &o.,  ready  for  immediate 
use.  Hatchets  or  other  means  to  cut  dowm 
banging  scenery,  in  case  of  fire,  to  be  always 
in  readiness.”  Hero  also  the  old  maxim  holds 
good,  that  “prevention  is  better  than  cure.” 
The  great  heat  developed  by  gas  is  a danger 
which  can  only  be  safely  met  by  carrying  out 
strictly  a series  of  precautions.  In  the  first 
place,  gas  ought  to  be  laid  on  systematically, 
and  only  the  best  workmen  should  be  employed 
in  fitting  it  up.  Too  often  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  necessary  works  are  given  to  the  man  who 
tenders  lowest.  In  all  complicated  arrange- 
ments, the  advice  and  services  of  a competent 
man  ought  to  be  secured,  even  for  smaller 
theatres.  The  gas  for  the  stage  and  that  for 
the  auditorium  ought  to  be  supplied  from 
separate  meters,  placed  in  widely  different 
parts  of  the  house,  and,  if  possible,  from 
different  street-mains.  The  protection  of  the 
gas-jets  ought  to  be  of  the  very  best  descrip- 
tion, and  they  ought  to  bo  guarded  in  all 
directions.  In  tho  best  theatres  of  recent 
construction  the  lighting  up  is  effected  by  elec- 
tricity, another  safeguard  against  the  outbreak 
of  fire.  Besides  the  fixed  lights,  the  exigencies 
of  the  modem  stage  require  a great  number  of 
movable;  lights.  The  pipes,  of  necessity  made 
of  a flexible  material,  are  exposed  to  constant 
rough  usage,  leakages  occur,  and  it  is  a wonder 
that  explosions  of  gas  do  not  take  place  more 
often.  Tho  use  of  such  pipes  is  to  be  greatly 
deprecated;  it  ought  to  be  as  sparing  as  pos- 
sible. Altogether,  the  supervision  of  the  gas- 
conduits  and  the  meters  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  mechanic,  who  must 
be  a man  of  quick  resource  in  case  of  danger ; 
for  upon  him,  indeed,  depend  tho  lives  of 
hundreds  of  people,  prompt  suppression  of  any 
outbreak  of  fire  being  the  sole  remedy.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  tho  person  in  charge  of 
the  heating  apparatus. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  making  theatrical  dresses, 
especially  those  of  members  of  tho  ballet,  of 
fire-proof  material,  or  at  least  of  such  material 
as  will  not  readily  transmit  flames.  Tho  cases 
in  which  performers,  in  too  many  instances  most 
eminent  artists,  have  lost  their  lives  after  un- 
speakable sufferings,  are  unfortunately  only  too 
numerous.  Of  casualties  in  English  theatres, 
lot  us  mention  that  of  Miss  Clara  Webster, 
on  December  14,  1844,  at  Drury-lane.  Her 
dress  caxight  fire  on  the  stage;  two  days  later 
she  died  of  tho  consequences  of  her  injuries. 
On  February  10,  1863,  the  dress  of  a danse  in 
the  Princess’s  Theatre  was  ignited  by  Bengal  fire 
in  the  transformation  scene;  she  met  with  a happy 
release  from  her  sufferings  four  days  later.  On 
April  29,  1870,  in  tho  theatre  at  Northampton, 
Miss  Lily  Davis  foil  on  to  the  footlights,  and 
died  of  her  injuries.  On  October  8,  1873,  Miss 
Ellen  Pelly,  a member  of  the  ballot  at  the 
Alhambra  Theatre,  was  almost  burned  alive  on 
the  stage  ; she  expired  shortly  after  atCharing- 
cross  Hospital.  All  these  cases  prove  that 
something  ought  to  bo  done,  but  that  effectual 
protection  can  only  be  secured  by  rendering  tho 
dress  materials  uninflammable.  Those  casualties 
might  possibly  have  been  prevented,  or  at  least 
mitigated  in  their  consequences,  if  wet  blankets 
had  been  kept  in  readiness  on  both  sides  of  the 
stage,  which  unfortunately  is  not  tho  case  in  all 
theatres.  The  nonchalance  and  happy-go-lucky 
way  of  the  authorities  in  this  dii’ection  were 
stigmatised,  for  instance,  in  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  on  the  fatal  case  in  the  Alhambra  Theatre, 
which  was  described,  it  is  true,  as  an  “ acci- 
dental death,”  with  the  timid  rider  that  wet 
blankets  ought  to  have  been  kept  in  readiness, 
in  order  to  quickly  check  similar  occurrences. 

It  has  been,  we  venture  to  tbiuk  most  un- 
justly, observed  that  in  most  cases  the  person 
injured  had  come  carelessly  too  near  a light. 
Artists,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  are  far 
too  much  engaged  in  their  respective  characters 
to  be  able  to  pay  a great  deal  of  attention  to 
their  suiTonndings.  At  present  there  is  an 
abundance  of  proved  means  to  render  light  stuffs 
and  whole  dresses  incombustible.  It  may, 
surprise  a groat  many  to  be  informed  that  fire- 
px'oof  substances  have  been  used  for  the  last 
twenty  years  in  the  royal  laundries  for  all 
curtains,  bail  dresses,  &o.  The  example  set  by 
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her  Majesty  has  found  imitation  in  this  country. 
In  some  isolated  instances  it  has  been  followed 
on  the  stage.  Thus,  in  the  Royal  Park  Theatre, 
at  the  representation  of  “ Notre  Dame,” 
Esmeralda,  surrounded  by  flames,  was  rendered 
fireproof  by  means  of  a Nicholl’s  patent  dress. 
This  fact  was  largely  advertised  last  year.  It  is 
a great  pity  that  such  protective  measures  are 
taken  in  so  few  theatres. 

Reg^ilations. — 8.  “ The  regulations  as  to  fire 
are  to  be  always  posted  up,  in  some  conspicuous 
place,  BO  that  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
premises  may  be  acquainted  with  theii’ contents.” 
The  importance  of  this  provision  is  so  obvious 
that  further  remarks  are  hardly  required. 

Inspections. — 9.  “ An  annual  inspection  will  be 
made  of  all  music-halls,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  appliances  for  the  prevention  of  fire  aud 
accidents  therefrom,  and  the  means  of  exit  from 
the  building.”  As  has  already  been  insisted 
on  in  our  former  article,  those  inspections  ought 
to  be  made  at  all  times,  no  notice  whatever 
being  given  to  managers,  so  as  to  come  upon 
them  unawares,  and  so  detecting  at  once  any 
shortcomings,  which  otherwise,  if  notice  were 
given,  might  be  hidden. 

Alterations. — 10.  “ No  structural  alterations 
are  to  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  the 
justices  of  the  special  sessional  division  in  which 
the  building  is  situated,  in  petty  sessions 
assembled,  or  their  surveyor.  Plans  of  aU  altera- 
tions so  sanctioned  to  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  and  reported  at  the  follow- 
ing annual  licensing  day.”  Whenever  it  is 
found  advisable  to  sanction  any  alterations,  the 
latter  ought  to  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  still 
further  increase  the  safeguards  against  fire. 

Conditional  Granting  of  Licences. — 12.  “ In 
buildings  to  which  these  regulations  apply, 
licences  "will  be  granted  only  when  the  above 
regulations  are  carried  ont,  and  on  the  express 
condition  that  these  and  every  other  reasonable 
precaution  against  fire,  or  the  danger  arising 
therefrom,  are  adopted.”  It  is  high  time  that 
this  regulation  were  applied  to  all  theatres. 

Responsibility. — 13.  “The  person  or  persona 
in  whoso  name  the  licence  is  granted  will  be 
held  solely  and  entirely  responsible  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  above  regulations  for  the  duo 
management  of  his  music-hall,  and  for  tho  safety 
of  the  public  and  employes."  The  responsibility 
here  spoken  of  is  very  properly  fixed  upon  the 
managers  of  public  places  of  amusement.  But 
the  fact  should  not  bo  lost  sight  of,  that  the 
public  are  greatly  to  blame  in  the  matter  as 
well.  As  it  would  be  vaiu,  however,  to  expect 
pressure  to  be  applied  on  the  part  of  tho  public, 
the  responsibility  of  taking  some  steps  rests 
upon  the  authority  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  our 
theatres.  That  much-abused  body,  the  Middle- 
sex magistrates,  havo  set  an  example  which, 
while  it  deserves  the  warmest  acknowledgment, 
we  sincerely  trust  will  find  imitation  in  the  case 
of  our  theatres.  Evou  at  the  risk  of  becoming 
tedious  by  argumentative  reiteration,  nothing 
shall  deter  ua  from  repeating  arguments  already 
advauced,  believing  that  some  good  may  result 
from  their  constant  application.  The  public  is 
greatly  excited  and  stirred  to  its  veiy  depths 
by  some  dreadful  disaster  which  each  indi- 
vidual fears  he  might  bo  involved  in  some 
of  these  days.  But  the  momentary  timidity 
passes  off;  a few  months  after  a catastrophe 
the  effects  of  tho  first  impression  have  worn 
off,  and  perhaps  a year  hence  the  calamity 
is  talked  of  with  perfect  indifference.  This,  it 
will  bo  admitted,  is  an  unvarnished  statement 
with  regard  to  the  public.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  great  mass  of  the  public,  at  least 
in  Europe,  will  not  keep  away  from  motives  of 
prudence  or  fear  from  frequenting  dangerous 
theatres.  Curiosity  and  a love  of  sight-seeing 
will  always  gain  the  upper  hand  with  them. 
Tho  humanity,  foresight,  and  intelligence  of 
theatrical  managers  havo  led  to  many  measures 
of  precaution  being  adopted  to  guard  against 
fire.  But  other  proprietors  of  theatres  are  more 
or  less  indifferent  to  this  question,  or  have  been 
lulled  into  a state  of  security  by  a number  of 
instances  in  which  fortunately  fires  havo  been 
promptly  quelled.  Others,  again,  have  only  a 
sense  for  momentary  gain,  or  else  they  are  with- 
out tho  means  of  providing  efficient  safeguai-ds. 
Little  is  to  be  expected  from  those  engaged  in 
theatres  ; actors  and  actresses,  from  long  habit, 
are  mostly  indifferent  to  the  danger.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  much  is  to  be  expected  from 
fire  insurance  companies,  for  their  interests, 
notwithstanding  the  high  premiums  paid  for 
theatres,  suffer  greatly  from  their  destruction. 
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The  principal  reaponsihility,  however,  rests 
with  the  Government  which  permits  snch  a state 
of  things  to  continue.  It  is  to  the  authorities 
that  wo  must  look  for  an  improvement.  In 
America,  public  opinion  is  very  powerful,  and 
it  has  succeeded  during  the  last  few  years  in 
forcing  theatrical  managers  and  proprietors  to 
adopt  radical  meaauros  of  safety.  The  United 
States  Government  are  merely  driven  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion  to  devise  the  necessary 
measures  and  to  make  them  obligatory.  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe  people  are  so  thoroughly 
used  to  let  the  respective  Governments  think 
and  act  for  tliem  in  these  and  similar  matters 
of  public  safety  that  little  action  on  their  part 
is  required.  Wo  heartily  approve  of  paternal 
government  if  it  is  directed  to  such  laudable 
objects,  and  intercession  on  the  part  of  the 
public  would  seem  almost  superfluous. 

It  is  ouly  in  this  country  that  we  witness  an 
amount  of  indifference  which  borders  on  crimi- 
nality. An  entirely  ineffectual  control  is  exer- 
cised  by  an  authority  which  has  to  take  care 
that  our  morals  shall  not  be  corrupted,  but 
which  dares  not  interfere  where  its  interference 
is  most  needed.  No  fault  can  possibly  be  found 
with  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Ho  acts  within  the 
very  much  prescribed  limits  of  his  jurisdiction. 
It  is  to  the  conscience  of  our  legislators  that  we 
must  look  for  improvement,  for  safety  of  life  and 
limb  will  hardly  ever  form  a crucial  question  in 
any  contested  election.  Perhaps  they  are  awaken- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  doing  something.  Is  the 
action  taken  by  the  Middlesex  magistrates  .a 
sign  that  better  times  are  coming  ? It  would 
be  a scandal  indeed  if  that  were  neglected  to 
be  done  for  theatres  which  has  just  been  effected 
for  music-halls  and  other  similar  places  of 
outortainment.  Tho  magistrates  have  used  the 
powers  which  are  vested  in  them  for  a very  wise 
purpose,  and  should  their  action  lead  to  similar 
measures  being  adopted  for  theatres,  the  public 
will  remember  them  with  gratitude  long  after 
tho  institution  of  a licensing  magistracy  has 
passed  away. 


MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS. 

Much  gratitude  is  due  to  the  late  Warden  of 
the  Standards  for  tho  patient  and  intelligent 
care  that  he  has  devoted  to  tho  important  sub- 
ject of  official  metrology.*  The  scientific  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  use  of  weights  and  measures 
have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
most  eminent  men  of  science,  several  of  whom 
have  been  members  of  the  various  standard 
commissions  appointed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  British  Government.  The  International 
Metric  Commission  assembled  at  Paris  n large 
bodyof  scientific  men  from  all  civilised  countries ; 
but  information  on  this  important  subject  lias 
been  hitherto  far  from  accessible  to  the  general 
public,  having  been  confined  to  a few  papers 
published  in  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions,” 
reports  of  tho  several  Standard  Commissions, 
and  a few  other  Parliamentary  Papers.  Of 
those  the  most  important  are  the  accounts  of 
the  construction  of  the  imperial  standard  pound, 
by  Professor  W.  H.  Miller ; and  of  tho  new 
imperial  standard  of  length,  by  tho  Astronomer 
Royal. 

Tlie  subject  of  measure  and  weight  has  been 
treated  by  Mr.  Chisholm  under  tho  following 
heads: — 1.  Definition  of  weight  and  measure. 

2.  Ancient  standards  of  weight  and  measure. 

3.  Tho  restored  standards,  imperial  standard 
pound  and  yard.  5.  Secondaryimperialstandards, 
including  multiples  and  parts  of  standard  units. 
G.  Derived  units  of  imperial  weight  and  measm’e, 
with  scale  of  multiples  and  parts.  7.  The  metric 
system.  8.  Weighing  and  measuring  instru- 
ments, and  their  scientific  use. 

In  investigating  the  subject  of  weight, — our 
acquaintance  with  which,  however,  must  bo 
regarded  as  posterior,  in  poiut  of  history,  to  our 
study  of  measures  of  distance,  of  area,  aud  of 
capacity, — no  work  that  has  come  to  our  know- 
ledge has  hitherto  stated  the  ultimate  law  of 
gravitation  in  its  utmost  simplicity.  That  state- 
ment is,  that  gravitation  is  a force  inherent  in 
matter,  acting  in  radial  lines ; proportionate 
in  its  force  to  that  property  which  wo  call 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  matter  in  question, 
aud  uudiminished  by  the  fact  of  distance. 
Against  the  latter  clause,  of  course,  tho  object 
tion  will  at  once  bo  raised  that  attraction  is 
known  to  act  with  a force  inversely  proportioned 
to  the  squares  of  the  distance  separating  the 

* On  tlje  Science  of  Weighing  and  Measuring,  and 
Standards  of  Measure  andWeight.  ByH.W.  Chisholm, 
Warden  of  the  Standards,  Illustrated.  Macmillan.  1877, 


bodies  attracting  one  another.  But  that  fact, 
so  stated,  is  an  empirical  deduction  alone. 
From  our  preceding  definition  the  line  of 
inverse  square  is  a logical  deduction.  For  if 
tho  gravitating  force  of  a planet,  or  any  other 
body,  act  in  radial  lines,  the  portion  of  such 
force  which  can  affect  any  other  body  must  be 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the 
distances.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing 
a series  of  concentric  hollow  spheres.  The  cen- 
tripetal force,  tending  to  a central  mass,  would 
be  identical  on  the  whole  surface  of  each 
sphere.  But  if  we  took  equal  areas  of  the 
surface  of  each,  the  force  acting  on  such  areas 
would  bo  proportionate  to  the  part  which  these 
areas  formed  of  tho  w’hole  shell,  or  hollow 
sphere,  to  which  they  belonged.  That  is  to  say, 
the  local  attraction  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  This  con- 
ception of  the  unvarying  action  of  the  force  of 
gravity  is  one  of  a very  suggestvo  nature. 

The  determination  by  Colonel  Clarke,  and  one 
according  to  Captain  Kater’s  equivalent,  of  the 
length  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  axes  of  the 
earth,  of  tho  length  of  the  meridian  quadrant 
of  Paris,  and  of  tho  minimum  terrestrial  quad- 
rant, which  is  that  of  long.  105*  34'  E.,  are  given 
at  p.  9.  According  to  Colonel  Clarke’s  results 
(which  were  computed  from  a combination  of 
all  the  separate  measnremonts  of  arcs  of  me- 
ridians in  Peru,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  India,  and  the  United  Kingdom), 
the  length  of  the  mfetre  at  32*  Fahrenheit  is 
equal  to  1-09362311  yard  at  62°  j that  is  to  say, 
to  3-28086933  ft.,  or  to  39-370-13196  in.,  instead 
of  tho  more  generally  received  determination  by 
Capt.  Kater  of  39-37079  in.  SirH.  James  states, 
in  bis  preface  to  Colonel  Clarke’s  work,  that  the 
longest  meridian  is  in  15*  34'  east  longitude, 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  meridian  which 
passes  over  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  in  the 
' Eastern,  and  opposed  to  that  passing  over  of 
water  in  the  Western,  hemispheres. 

The  chapter  on  the  ancient  standards  of 
weight  and  measure  is  tho  least  satisfactory 
part  of  the  book,  for  the  natural  reason  that 
the  workmanship  here  is  almost  exclusively 
literary,  and  that  tho  author  is  compelled 
to  rely  on  authorities  whose  research  and  ideas 
of  accuracy  are  by  a long  way  inferior  to  his 
own.  The  statements  of  Babylonian,  Assyrian, 
and  Jndsean  weights  have  been  investigated  in  the 
“Bible  Educator”  with  a degree  of  care  that 
demands  recognition  in  any  future  work  on  the 
subject.  The  determination,  taken  from  the 
Talmud,  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  cubit  of 
48  barley-corns,  or  16  English  inches,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  measurements  of  the  High  Sanc- 
tuary at  Jerusalem,  aud  of  tho  Synagogue  in 
Galilee,  given  in  tho  recently-published  “ Tent 
Work  in  Palestine.”  A “ cubit  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary ” of  25-20  in.  in  length  is  an  entirely 
imaginary  unit  of  measurement.  It  -would 
correspond  to  a human  stature  of  8 ft.  4-8  in. 
But  tho  determination  of  measures  of  length 
■ with  any  approach  to  what  we  now  consider  to 
be  accuracy,  is  a matter  of  very  modern  date. 
Even  with  regard  to  that  most  important  of 
ancient  measures,  the  Egyptian  cubit,  accuracy 
as  to  -which  was  of  extraordinary  moment, 
as  measuring  the  promised  value  of  the 
floods  of  the  Nilo,  those  authentic  monuments, 
the  Nilometers,  show  large  discrepancies.  At 
Elephantiua  a Nilometer  built  into  a wall 
has  a cubit  of  21  in.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
measured  another  as  21-4  in.  Mr.  Greaves 
found  a cubit  of  21-888  in.  The  present  land 
dcrah  of  7 palms  gives  a cubit  of  21'847  in., 
which  probably  would  have  been  considered  by 
Egyptian  metrologiata  as  identical  with  the 
measure  of  Mr.  Greaves.  Thus  there  is  ample 
e-videncs  that  the  scientific,  not  to  say  super- 
natural, accuracy  which  certain  theorists  have 
attributed  to  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids  is 
wholly  impossible.  In  fact,  calculations  such 
as  are  freely  supplied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
architects  of  the  time  of  Cheops  would  have 
been'  utterly  impossible  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Arabic  numerals,  and  the  invention  of  the 
value  of  place.  We  know  -what  tho  Egyptian 
numerals  were,  and  that  they  were  even  lees 
fitted,  if  possible,  for  extended  arithmetic  opera- 
tions than  even  the  Roman  numerals. 

The  glances  at  the  history  of  the  English 
standard  units,  which  Mr.  Chisholm  attributes 
to  the  Saxons,  will  be  read  with  interest.  The 
relation  of  some  of  our  measures  with  Phoenician 
aud  Babylonian  metrology  is  a subject  as  yet 
comparatively  untouched.  Thus  tho  queer-look- 
ing -word  “ kilderkin,”  as  well  as  its  cognate, 
“ firkin,”  is  distinctly  Aramaic ; and  the  barley- 


corn, our  unit  of  length,  is  the  same.  The  extra- 
ordinary delicacy  and  care  introduced  in  the 
determination  of  our  modem  standards  merit 
attentive  study.  Professor  Miller  found,  in 
18-14,  that  the  previous  determinations  of  the 
weight  of  tho  Inlogramme  varied  among  them- 
selves from  a minimum  of  15432-295  to  a maxi- 
mum of  15438-355  Troy  grains.  The  ultimate 
result  of  166  comparisons,  conducted  with  every 
conceivable  precaution,  was  the  determination 
of  the  weight  of  the  kilogramme  des  archives  as 
equal,  in  a vacuum,  to  15432'34874  imperial 
grains,  or  2-20462178  standard  platinum  pounds. 
This  equivalent  has  been  legalised  in  this  country 
by  tho  Metric  Act  of  1864.  Mr.  Chisholm  truly 
remarks  that  “ as  a system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures constructed  on  strictly  scientific  principles, 
the  metric  system  may  fairly  claim  pre-eminence 
over  all  others.”  We  can  add  our  equally  un- 
hesitating  testimony  as  to  the  great  practical 
advantage  experienced  in  its  use. 

We  recommend  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
feel  disturbed  as  to  Egyptian  or  Chaldean 
measures  or  -weights  to  compare  such  state- 
ments as  before  given  as  to  the  Nilometer 
cubit  with  the  description  of  the  vacuum 
balance  of  tho  Standards  Department,  figured  at 
p.  173.  When,  -with  minds  educated  to  conceive 
of  such  possible  accuracy  as  is  now  attained,  we 
glance  back  at  periods  before  lenses  were  in  use, 
before  the  ratio  of  expansion  of  metals  was 
suspected,  and  before  the  value  of  place  in 
arithmetic  was  known,  we  may  well  consider 
the  unit  of  measurement  attributed  to  King 
James  VI.  and  I.,  viz.,  “ the  -width  of  the  black 
of  my  nail,”  to  have  been  as  positive  a deter- 
mination of  measure  as  was  required  by  tbe 
metric  science  but  a few  centuries  ago.  Mr. 
Chisholm’s  book  is  one  of  much  interest  and 
value. 


THE  STAIRCASE-HAND  OF  THE 
OLD  SCHOOL. 

A SKETCH. 

Steam  power,  rapid  communication,  inter- 
national intercourse,  machinery,  cheap  pro- 
fessional literature,  journalistic  and  technical 
treatises,  have  worked  great  changes  in  recent 
years  in  the  characteristics  of  all  skilled  work- 
men, but  particularly  in  those  of  the  building 
trades.  The  carpenter,  joiner,  mason,  brick- 
layer, plasterer,  painter,  &c.,  of  fifty  years  since 
was  quite  unlike  his  brethren  of  the  above 
restrictive  crafts  to-doy.  In  some  respects  ha 
was  abetter,  as  also  a more  general  workman, 
but  his  ways  and  methods  wore  quite  primitive 
and  exclusive.  Taking  the  carpenter,  for  in- 
stance, he  was  a compound  operative, — a car- 
penter  aud  joiner  combined, — and,  indeed,  a 
cabinet-maker  to  some  extent, — particularly  if 
his  practice  lay  in  tbe  provincial  towns.  The 
country  carpenter  was  often  what  was  termed 
a “hedge  carpenter”  to  boot,  who,  besides 
executing  house-work,  was  a maker  of  carts  and 
barrows,  and  other  farming  implements,  and  not 
seldom  a wheelwright  and  a millwright.  The 
ordinary  working  carpenter,  then,  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  was  not  only  good  at  heavy  work,  but 
equally  good  at  light  work.  As  occasions  offered, 
he  was  a maker  of  doors  and  sashes,  good  at 
roofing  aud  partition  work,  bandy  at  trimming 
and  job  work, — indeed,  ready  for  any  emergency 
or  call,  from  laying  a floor  to  putting  np  an 
ordinary  staircase.  The  professed  staircase 
and  handrail  hands  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  even 
much  less  in  London  and  Dublin,  and  parti- 
cularly in  tho  latter  city,  were  a peculiar  class 
of  workmen.  When  they  worked  at  other 
work  apart  from  staircases  they  had  the 
choice  of  the  nicest  jobs  in  the  workshop 
or  buildings.  They  were  much  petted  by 
employers  and  foremen,  and  over-praised,^  and 
as  a consequence,  held  a very  high  opinion 
of  their  own  abilities.  Their  knowledge  of 
“Hues”  was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  so  ex- 
clusive were  they  in  tbeir  practice  that  they 
took  care  to  surround  tbe  “ setting  out”^  of  the 
plan  and  elevation  of  stair  and  hand-rail  -with 
all  tho  mystery  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  their  operations.  Some  of  these 
operatives  of  the  old  school  were  Solomons  and 
Solons  in  their  way,  and  their  uninitiated  adult 
brethren  and  apprentices  of  the  workshop,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  mysteries  of  stair-planning 
and  hand-railing,  treated  them  with  great  for- 
bearance,  if  not  respect.  The  staircase-band 
of  old  was  a most  exacting  and  dictatorial  work- 
man, and  ambitious  to  be  an  authority  on  every- 
thing in  connexion  with  building.  We  have 
beforo  us,  in  our  mind’s  eye,  as  -we  -write,  a 
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picture  of  one  of  these  old  worthies,  but  it 
matters  not  to  the  reader  in  what  particular 
city  or  town  he  once  practised  his  calling,  for  our 
sketch  will  bo  found  a fair  reflex  of  the  olden 
representative  in  most  places.  Our  old  stair- 
case-bands  wore  spectacles,  and  they  had  a 
peculiar  way  of  looking  through  them,  or  over 
the  rims,  that  made  them  appear  to  be  studious 
and  wise,  and  perhaps  otherwise.  One  of  the 
apprentices  in  the  workshop  might  consider 
himself  greatly  honoured  if  ho  was  permitted 
to  prepare  the  drawing-board  for  “setting  out” 
the  plan  and  lines  for  the  staircase  and  hand- 
rail. The  board  was  generally  a number  of 
leaves  of  deal  or  pine,  cleated  or  clamped 
together,  planed  evenly  on  the  top  side.  When 
this  large  drawing  - board  was  ready,  the 
staircase  mystery  - man  either  wont  into  an 
adjoining  department,  or  to  a bench  at  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  workshop  to  com- 
mence his  “ setting-out.”  His  tools  or  instru- 
ments  consisted  of  one  or  two  well-pointed 
pencils,  a large  panel,  wooden  square,  and  a 
smaller  steel  blade  square,  a bevel,  a trammel 
(sometimes  called  Pi-ice’s  trammel)  for  drawing 
ovals  or  ellipses,  a large  pair  of  compasses,  a 
line  or  piece  of  cord,  a lump  of  chalk,  a smooth, 
ing  plane  for  obliterating  wrong  tracings  or 
unnecessary  markings,  a bradawl  or  two,  a sharp 
chisel  for  repointing  his  pencil,  a light  hammer 
to  drive  a brad  if  occasion  needed,  and  some 
other  odds  and  ends.  With  these  appliances 
the  mystery  - man  went  to  work  after  due 
thought  and  deliberation.  Lines  wrongly  drawn, 
or  which  did  not  please  the  drawing-master,  if 
not  planed  out,  were  chalked  out,  and  many 
other  needful  linos  were  drawn  several  inches 
beyond  their  necessary  development  and  re- 
quisite intersections,  and  made  to  intersect 
other  lines.  This  last  trick  was  done  to  puzzle 
the  uninitiated  workman  or  aspiring  apprentice 
who  might  be  inclined  to  steal  a look  at  the 
mystery -man’s  “lines”  when  ho  went  to  his 
dinner  or  to  have  his  beer.  The  old  staircase- 
hand  of  the  school  of  Price,  Pain,  or  Nicholson 
is  now  nearly  an  extinct  genus.  He  put  up  his 
treads  and  risers,  step  by  step,  levelling  each  as 
ho  ascended,  for  his  sleepers  or  carriage-pieces 
were  fixed  before  hand.  It  wonid  have  been 
rank  heresy  to  ask  your  old  staircase-hand  some 
years  ago  to  prepare  his  string-boards,  and  put 
together  his  flights  of  stairs  in  the  workshop. 
He  did  not  dream  of  such  innovation  as  making 
stairs  like  step-ladders  in  the  workshop,  and 
carrying  them  to  the  building  to  be  “run  up” 
in  their  places.  He  loved  his  story-rod,  on  which 
were  marked  the  number  of  steps,  and  with  his 
favourite  rod  ho  built  up  riser  and  tread  accord- 
ingly from  landing  to  landing,  and  from  story 
to  story,  from  basement  to  attic.  Your  old 
staircase-hand  was  more  partial  to  wall  skirting 
being  scribed  down  to  his  steps  than  having  a 
wall  or  inner  string-board.  The  old  staircase- 
hand  was,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the 
term,  a regular  stair-builder,  building  up  step  by 
step,  and  strengthening  his  work  as  he  proceeded. 
But  we  must  not  enter  into  too  many  details 
for  fear  of  raising  the  ghost  of  the  departed. 

In  handrailing,  our  old  staircase-hand  was  a 
mighty  personage,  whether  in  dog-legged  stairs, 
stairs  with  newel  posts,  single  or  double,  or  with 
well-holes.  His  ramps  and  swan-necks  were 
marvellous  in  their  curves  and  sweeps,  and  hie 
huge  scrolls  and  twists  at  a later  date  were 
miraculous, — so  he  thought,  and  so  did  others  of 
his  surprised  brethren,  who  began  soon  to  feel  an 
upheaving  and  a strange  unrest,  as  if  the  good 
old  times  were  drawing  to  their  end.  Give  him 
his  due,  the  old  staircase-hand  was,  as  far  as  his 
light  allowed  him,  an  honest,  sound,  and  con- 
scientious workman.  Were  he  alive  to-day, 
though,  he  would  undoubtedly  witness  good 
staircase-builders  in  Great  Britain,  yet  their 
manner  of  planning  and  working  would  give  him 
a fit  of  epilepsy  that  he  would  never  get  over. 
He  would  be  sure  to  witness,  at  the  same  time, 
hundreds  of  creaking,  break-neck  step-ladders, 
miscalled  stairs,  and  handrails  the  thickness  of 
walking-sticks,  undulating  up  and  down  like  the 
waves  of  the  ocean.  Every  carpenter  and 
joiner  will  tell  you  now  he  is  a staircase  and 
handrail  hand,  though  we  know  thousands 
are  not:  they  ought  to  be.  There  is  no 
longer  any  mystery  in  the  art ; all  that 
is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  young  workman 
is  a little  studious  attention  to  master  a fow 
simple  geometrical  principles,  and  no  carpenter, 
joiner,  or  mason  should  rest  satisfied  until  he  is 
able  to  “ sot  out”  and  “ put  up  ” staii’cases  and 
handrails  of  all  ordinary  forms,  and  in  all 
situations. 


The  dear  old  methods  of  the  handrailers  long 
tenaciously  clung  to  and  worshipped  have 
vanished,  except  in  odd  and  out-of-the-way 
places.  Several  sacred  templates  and  falling- 
moulds  are  dashed  to  pieces,  improved  cradling 
and  cylindrical  forma,  for  trying  sections  of  the 
curved  portions  of  the  handrail  upon,  to  see 
whether  it  had  its  proper  pitch  and  curves,  are 
abolished.  “ Springing  [the  plank,”  or  glueing 
up  the  rail  in  several  thicknesses,  is  exploded,  or 
little  practised  ; the  step-mould  and  face-mould, 
with  a centre  line  and  a proper  squaring,  are  all- 
sufficient  with  the  needful  cutlery  tools,  and  the 
skill  for  using  them  well. 

The  literature  of  staircase  building  and  hand- 
railing  has  greatly  expanded  within  recent  years, 
and  some  useful  British  and  American  treatises 
have  been  published,  but,  like  the  Bound  Tower 
disputants  of  Ireland,  some  of  our  handrail 
instructors  have  puzzled  themselves  in  striving 
to  inform  others.  Desperate  efforts  have  been 
made  by  some  innovators  of  late  years  to  save 
a little  material  in  getting  out  the  wreath  and 
other  curved  portions  of  the  handrails.  It  is 
certainly  wise  to  save  valuable  material  by 
practical  methods  of  construction,  so  long  as 
durability  and  graceful  proportions  are  not 
sacrificed  to  cheeseparing  economy,  but  as  our 
subject  is  with  the  characteristics  of  the  stair- 
case-band of  the  old  school,  we  will  conclado 
here,  leaving  the  surroundings  of  the  practitioner 
of  the  new  school  for  treatment  on  a future 
occasion  if  necessary. 


THE  DOME  OF  THE  BOCK. 

Sir,  — As  Lieutenant  Conder  writes  tem- 
perately, and  in  his  own  name,  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  answer  in  detail  the  statements  he 
makes  in  his  letter  which  appeared  in  your  last 
issue,  were  it  possible  to  do- this  without  an  ex- 
penditure of  space  and  labour  wholly  incom- 
mensurate with  their  importance.  It  requires 
only  a few  lines  to  make  an  assertion,  especially 
when  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  support  it  by 
evidence,  but  a great  many  may  be  necessary 
to  disprove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  others,  and, 
in  this  case,  without  numerous  illustrations  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  make  the  argument  in- 
telligible. So  far  as  I am  capable  of  forming 
an  opinion,  all  Lieutenant  Condor’s  statements 
are  based  on  imperfect  or  erroneous  views  of 
the  architecture  or  archjeology  of  the  age  he  is 
treating  of.  But  without  going  into  the  whole 
history  of  these  sciences  at  that  time  his 
assertions  cannot  be  refuted,  while  a simple 
denial  leaves  the  question  exactly  where  it  was, 
dependent  on  the  relative  credibility  of  the 
assertors. 

There  is,  however,  one  statement,  with  which 
he  sums  up  all  that  runs  through  the  argumen- 
tative part  of  his  letter,  so  important  in  itself, 
and  which  touches  so  nearly  the  marrow  of  my 
argument,  that  to  leave  it  unnoticed  would  be  to 
confess  it  unanswerable.  It  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph  (p.  668)  : — “ If,  then,  the 
Golden  Gateway  was  Constantine’s  work,  how 
comes  it  that  he  used  semicircular  arches  there, 
but  pointed  arches  in  the  Dome  of  the  Bock, 
while  Justinian  reverts  to  the  semicircular 
arch  ? On  the  other  hand,  in  the  mosque  of 
Amru,  at  Cairo,  which,  as  before  noticed,  was 
rebuilt  by  ’Abd  el  Melik,  wo  find  the  arches  to 
have  just  the  slightest  approach  to  a point  (as 
described  by  Coste  in  his  ‘ Architecture  Ai-abe  ’), 
resembling  those  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock.” 

My  answer  to  this  is,  that  there  are  no 
pointed  arches,  properly  so  called,  in  the  Dome 
of  the  Bock. 

To  begin  with  the  central  pier-arches  under 
the  dome,  which  are  the  only  ones  about  which 
there  is  any  doubt,  I have  before  me  Arundale's 
original  drawing,  from  which  the  section  (plate  vi. 
of  my  “ Temples  of  the  Jews  ”)  was  engraved. 
The  arches  there  are  all  circular,  and  struck 
from  one  compass  hole,  which  is  still  remaining. 
In  De  Vogue’s  section  (plate  xix.,  “ Le  Temple  de 
Jerusalem  ” ) they  do  seem  as  if  struck  from  two 
centres,  but  they  have  a key-stone,  and  the  scale 
is  unfortunately  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  was  inteuded.  Prom  personal  inspec- 
tion on  the  spot,  I can  assert  that  the  deviation 
from  a true  circle  is  so  slight  that  it  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye.  My  impression  is 
that  it  is  struck  from  three  centres,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a stilted  ellipse,  like  the  arch  of  the  Ecce 
Homo,  whichis certainly  anterior  to  Constantine’s 
time, — probably  Aurelian’s.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
nothing  would  surprise  me  less  than  that  these 


pier-arches  should  be  of  any  shape.  Assuming 
them  to  be  of  Constantine’s  time,  it  was  the  first 
attempt  to  carry  a tall  drum  and  dome  on  arches 
springing  from  the  capitals  of  Corinthian 
columns,  and  in  a country  where  the  eye  had 
long  been  familiar  with  the  forms  of  pointed 
arches,  though  of  horizontal  construction,*  the 
wonder  rather  is,  that  they  did  not  boldly  adopt 
that  form,  instead  of  so  concealing  it  that  it 
can  hardly  be  detected  even  in  a photograph. 

Passing  from  these  constructive  arches  of  the 
great  Dome,  there  is,  fortunately,  no  doubt  or 
hesitation  with  regard  to  all  the  other  arches  or 
openings  in  the  Dome  of  the  Bock ; they  are  abso- 
lutely and  unmistakably  circular.  Those  of  the 
intermediate  arcade  were  measured  andpublished 
by  De  Vogue  on  a sufficient  scale  (plate  xxi.  of 
“ Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem  ”)  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  their  form,  and  in  this  he  is  confirmed  by 
Arundale,  and  by  photographs.  We  also  know, 
for  certain,  from  M.  Le  Comte’s  drawings,  pub- 
lished by  M.  Ganneau  (Quarterly  Beport, 
P.  E.  F.,  1874,  pp.  15-1,  155,  and  reproduced  iu 
my  “ 'Temples  of  the  Jews,”  as  woodcuts  49,  50), 
and  from  photographs,  that  all  the  external 
openings  of  the  building,  and  all  the  arcades, 
are,  without  exception,  circular-headed.  In  fact, 
in  all  its  architectural  features,  the  Dome  of  the 
Bock  is  as  essentially  the  product  of  a round- 
arched  style  as  any  Classical  building,  and,  iu 
some  respects,  even  more  distinctly  so  than  the 
Golden  Gateway. 

From  what  he  says  of  it,  I presume  Lieut. 
Conder  never  saw  the  Mosque  of  Amru  at  Cairo; 
or,  at  all  events,  if  he  did,  it  was  after  its  re- 
storation, which  has  as  entirely  destroyed  it 
as  an  historical  monument  as  any  of  our 
churches  after  undergoing  that  process,  and  he 
consequently  is  dependent  on  M.  Coste’s  most 
fallacious  and  incorrect  restoration  for  his 
knowledge  of  it.  Fortunately  I saw  it  in  1839, 
before  the  mischief  was  done,  and  can  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  M.  Girault  de  Prangey’s  far 
more  detailed  and  accurate  drawings  (“  Monu- 
ments Arabes,”  plates  4 and  5)  ; but  the  story 
they  tell  is  very  different  from  that  of  Coste. 
From  these  drawings  we  learn  that  all  the 
arches  of  the  old  parts,  presumably  of  the 
original  Mosque,  resting  on  the  Classical 
pillars,  are  unmistakeably  circular.  That  the 
tie-rod  between  the  capitals  has  no  similarity 
to  that  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  while  all  the 
openings  in  that  part  ascribed  to  ’Abd  el  Melik, 
are  as  clearly  and  distinctly  pointed  as  the 
Arches  of  the  Aksa  at  Jeruaalem.t  In  short,  if 
the  restorers  of  the  Amru,  or  the  builders  of  the 
Aksa,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  building  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  I hold  it  to  be  impossible 
that  the  pointed  arch  should  not  appear  in  its 
decorative  and  external  features,  which  it  does 
not.  I can  consequently  only  repeat  my  settled 
conviction, — for  reasons  I cannot  recapitulate 
here,  though  they  are  all  stated  elsewhere, — 
that  centuries  elapsed  between  the  building  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Bock  and  the  erection  of  the 
Aksa,  but  years  only  between  the  building  of 
the  Dome  and  the  Golden  Gateway. 

I need  hardly  say  there  are  several  things 
in  Lieut.  Conder’a  letter  regarding  which  my 
fingers  itch  to  write  a few  lines.  But  I refrain  : 
one  thing  at  a time.  The  principal  point  of 
public  interest  in  it,  is  this  question  of  the  pointed 
arches  j the  others  are  more  or  less  personal ; 
and  when  that  is  settled  we  may  revert  to  the 
others, — if  it  is  worth  while.  Meanwhile,  what 
I would  ask  of  Lieut.  Conder  is,  that  he  should 
produce  a drawing  to  scale,  of  one  at  least, 
of  the  pointed  arches  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock. 
He  is  an  Engineer  officer,  and  can  both  measure 
and  draw.  He  was  on  the  scaffold  when  it  was 
up;  “walked  on  the  beam”;  and  has,  doubt- 
less, a sufficient  number  of  notes  and  sketches 
to  do  this.  If  he  would  add  a drawing  of  the 
pointed  arches  of  the  Aksa  as  a means  of  com- 
parison,  it  would  be  useful.  There  would  bo  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them  engraved.  They  may 
be  as  simple  as  possible,  provided  their  outline 
is  accurate.  When  we  get  these  we  shall  know 
what  wo  are  about.  So  far  as  I know,  no 
such  drawings  at  present  exist,  and  till  they 
do,  the  public  at  least  have  not  sufficient  data 
before  them  from  which  to  form  a definite 
opinion  regarding  this  most  interesting  question. 

Jas.  Fergusson. 


• The  gateway  at  Assos  is  a striking  example  of  this,  as 
drawn  by  Texier  in  his  “ Asie  Mineure,”  and  reproduced  in 
my  “ History  of  Architecture,''  Tol.  i.,  p.  238,  with  several 
other  examples. 

t A portion  of  these  were  reproduced  by  me  m a wood- 
cut in  my  “ History  of  Architecture,"  _vol,  ii.,  p.  609, 
woodcut  900, 
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THE  LAND  SURVEYORS’  CLUB  IN 
STAPFOEDSHIRE. 

The  annual  summer  outing  of  this  Club  took 
place  last  week,  Statfordshire  being  the  locale. 

Most  of  the  members  and  tlieir  friends 
•arrived  at  Stafford  on  Tuesday  evening.  On 
Wednesday  morning  they  left  Stafford  by  rail 
at  9T5,  proceeding  to  Kugeley  (Trent  Valley) 
Station,  where  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Bolam, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Smith  (solicitor  to  the  Ingestre 
Trustees),  and  Mr.  B.  Tower.  The  party  now 
included  Mr.  John  Glutton  (London),  the  senior 
member  of  the  club  ; Mr.  R.  C.  Driver  (London), 
the  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer  ; Mr.  V.  Buck- 
land  (London),  secretary  to  the  Surveyors’ 
Association  ; Mr.  Penfold,  secretary  to  the  Insti- 
tutionofSurveyors;  the  Hon.  A.  L.  Pelham  j Col. 
Lane;  Mr.  E.  Foden,  agent  to  Lord  Hatherton; 
Mr.  Darling,  agent  to  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey ; 
Mr.  E.  Turner,  agent  to  Lord  Zouche  ; Mr.  Snow- 
ball, agent  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ; 
Mr.  W.  L.  Dodgson,  agent  to  Lord  Boyne; 
Mr.  F.  F.  Fox,  &c.,  in  all  about  fifty  persons. 
From  the  Trent  Valley  Junction  the  Rugeley 
Town  Station  was  soon  gained.  Here  the  party 
alighted,  and  after  walking  up  the  line  for  a 
short  distance  found  awaiting  them  a colliery 
train  to  convey  them  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s 
pits  at  Brereton.  This  point  of  destination  was 
soon  reached,  the  i>arty  alighting  at  the  Coppice 
Pit,  so-called  from  the  picturesque  background 
which  renders  this  pit  unique,  the  foliage  of  a 
beautifully-wooded  slope  reaching  almost  to  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft.  Here  the  party  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  general  manager  at  the  colliery. 
From  the  Coppice  Pit  the  visitors  proceeded  to 
Belfast  Pit,  and  thence  to  the  Brickkiln 
Pits  of  the  Hayes  Colliery.  Here  lun- 
cheon was  pai'taken  of  underground,  and 
the  “upper  crust’’  having  been  once  more 
regained,  the  visitors  took  to  the  carriages 
which  were  in  readiness  to  convey  them  by  way 
of  Rugeley  and  Shugborough  Park  to  Ingestre, 
and  thence  to  Stafford.  En  route  they  saw  the 
colliery  farm,  which  has  recently  been  reclaimed 
from  the  Chase,  and  were  assured  that  after  a 
few  years’  cultivation  it  will  have  become  ex- 
cellent [land.  Wheat  and  potatoes  were  seen 
upon  one  side  of  the  road ; on  the  other  was  the 
native  heather  and  gorse  of  the  Chase.  Soon 
Rugeley  was  reached,  after  which  the  visitors 
drove  along  the  pretty  bit  of  road  that  leads 
thence  to  Shugborough,  between  hedge-rows 
laden  white  with  wild  roses  and  the  bloom  of 
the  elder-trees.  After  passing  the  gates  of 
Shugborough  Park,  the  first  stroke  of  ill-luck 
bofel  the  party.  A thunder-shower  compelled 
them  to  leave  the  carriages  and  seek  the  best 
shelter  that  could  be  found,  and  with  some 
intermissions  the  rain  continued  till  Ingestre 
was  reached.  Here  the  visitors  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.  Bolam,  at  his  house.  An 
opportunity  was  also  afforded  of  inspecting 
the  raft-yard  and  workshops  which  are  here. 
Every  variety  of  joinery  required  upon  the 
Shrewsbury  estate  is  done  at  the  workshops, 
which  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pickering. 
The  visitors  were  shown  how  an  entire  gate 
could  be  constructed  in  a very  few  minutes. 
Besides  windows,  doors,  &c.,  there  wore  also  in 
course  of  construction  the  seats  of  a church  and 
desks  for  the  village  school.  Ingestre  Hall 
having  been  visited,  a pleasant  drive  throngh 
Ingestre  Park  brought  the  party  in  sight  of 
Stafford,  which  was  reached  safely  shortly 
before  seven  o’clock. 

In  the  evening  a dinner  took  place  at  the 
North-Western  Hotel,  Mr.  John  Glutton  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  T.  Husltinson,  in  proposinc  the  health  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  remarked  that  it  bad  been  the  Rood  fortune 
of  the  Club  to  have  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  some  of 
the  principal  seats  iu  England,  begimiiug  mtli  the  Royal 
domain  at  'Vindsor,  and  though  they  had  a very  pleasant 
recollection  of  many  of  those  places,  they  had  to  say  that 
they  had  seen  something  that  day  of  a dikiuctive  character 
from  what  they  had  seen  before,  in  having  not  only  witnessed 
what  was  upon,  but  what  was  under  the  earth.  Referring 
to  the  q.uestion  of  small  or  largo  properties  and  occupations, 
lie  said  that  the  e.tperience  of  successive  years  confirmed 
him  in  the  belief  that  to  the  large  properties  and  the  large 
ooaipations  of  this  country  are  mainly  owing  the  position 
which  English  farming  enjoys.  That  was  his  opinion,  not- 
withstanding what  might  be  said  by  philosophers  and 
economists  about  the  advantages  of  small  properties  and 
small  occupations,  which  he  did  not  believe  were  the  factors 
from  which  useful  results  could  be  expected.  On  behalf  of 
the  club  he  thanked  Lord  Shrewsbury  for  affording  them 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  they  had  all  enjoyed  that  day 
111  iuapectiug  his  estates. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  visitors  proceeded 
by  rail  to  Uttoxeter,  whence  carriages  were 
taken  to  Alton  Towers,  passing  on  the  way 
Crakemarsh  Hall,  Woodseat,  the  residence  of 


Mr.  C.  M.  Campbell,  M.P.,  skirting  Rocester, 
and  so  on  to  the  pretty  village  of  Denstone, 
soon  after  passing  which  the  entrance  to  the 
drive  leading  to  the  Towers  was  descried.  Upon 
reaching  the  Towers,  the  visitors  received  a 
cordial  welcome  from  Lord  Shrewsbury,  who 
entertained  them  at  luncheon. 

Soon  afterwards  the  party  left  for  Alton 
railway  station,  and  before  long  were  en  route 
to  the  various  places  of  their  destination.  A 
long  and  interesting  report  of  the  proceedings 
appeared  in  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser,  to  which 
we  are  indebted. 


OBITUARY. 

-Vr.  Arthur  Wallis  Colling,  the  clerk  of  the 
works  at  the  now  Law  Courts,  under  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street,  died  on  the  2'ith  of  June,  after  a short 
illness,  in  his  61st  year,  having  held  the  office 
for  eight  years  and  a half.  Mr.  A.  W.  Colling, 
who  was  the  brother  of  Mr.  James  K.  Colling, 
architect,  was  noted,  among  those  that  knew 
him,  for  Ws  knowledge  of  practical  building,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  in  that  respect.  He  com- 
menced  his  career  many  years  ago  as  a clerk  of 
works  for  several  buildings  under  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  when  that  gentleman  was  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Moffatt.  He  afterwards 
was  for  several  years  iu  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Peto  & Betts,  and  wholly  superintended  and 
carried  out  for  them  very  extensive  building 
works  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  as  well  as, 
subsequently,  others  of  a similar  character  on 
the  loop-line  through  Lincolnshire  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  Having  left  their  service  at 
the  termination  of  these  works,  ho  became 
engaged  under  the  late  Mr.  William  Burn,  archi- 
tect,  and  remained  in  his  service  until  that 
gentleman  died.  Among  many  other  works 
that  he  superintended  while  under  Mr.  Burn 
were  some  very  important  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  Holkliam  Hall  for  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  the  erection  of  Montagu  House,  Whitehall, 
for  the  Duke  of  Buccleueh.  At  the  termination 
of  this  large  and  somewhat  difficult  work  he 
passed  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Street,  as  already 
mentioned. 

Mr.  H.  IF.  F.  Bolchow,  the  chief  founder  of  the 
great  iron  industry  of  Middlesbrough,  and  its 
first  mayor  and  member,  died  on  the  18th  ult. 
Mr.  Bolckow  was  a German  by  birth.  Thirty- 
six  years  ago  he  started  in  the  iron  trade,  and 
was  at  his  death  the  chairman  of  the  colossal 
iron  and  coal  company  of  Bolckow,  Vaughan,  & 
Company  (Limited).  Mr.  Bolckow  gave  a public 
park  to  the  town,  which  he  represented  in  the 
Liberal  interest.  He  was  in  his  72nd  year. 

Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  the  celebrated  comedian, 
who  died  last  week  at  Manchester,  and  was 
buried  on  Satm-day  at  Kensal  Green,  was  at  one 
time  identified  with  the  architectural  profession. 
His  father  had  intended  to  make  a parson  of 
him,  but  Charles  demurred,  not  being  conscious 
of  any  strong  vocation  for  the  pulpit.  “ By  way 
of  compromise,’’  as  he  used  himself  to  say,  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  become  an  archi- 
tect,  in  which  capacity  he  would  have  “some- 
thing to  do  both  with  churches  and  theatres.’’ 
He  was  accordingly  articled  to  Mr.  Pngin,  from 
whose  office  he  afterwards  passed  into  that  of 
Mr.  Nash.  In  1823,  when  in  Italy  with  the 
Blessiugtons,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Count 
Alfred  d’Orsay,  who  expressed  dissatisfaction 
that  the  young  Englishman,  who  iu  the  osten- 
sible  pursuit  of  architectural  study  had 
brought  with  him  “ so  many  sketch-books,’’ 
should  have  made  “ so  few  drawings.’’ 
After  a while,  on  his  return  to  London,  he  oh- 
tained  an  appointment  as  architect  to  a mining 
company  in  Wales,  where  he  found  abundance 
of  work  in  the  way  of  superintending  the  con- 
structiou  of  storehouses,  tramways,  &c.  In 
1827  he  went  back  to  Italy  on  a professional 
tour  in  company  with  Mr.  James  D’Eville,  the 
water-colour  painter,  with  whom  be  had  been 
associated  in  Augustus  Pugin’s  office.  They 
visited  together  Milan,  Rome,  and  Venice, 
making  drawings  of  the  more  important  build- 
ings, and  contracting  many  pleasant  friendships. 
These  three  cities  elected  Mathews  a member  of 
their  sevei'al  academies,  and  at  Rome  some  of 
his  drawings  of  the  Duomo  d’Ossola  were  ex- 
hibited. In  1832  he  applied  for  and  obtained 
the  appointment  of  district  surveyor  for  Bow 
and  Bethnal-green, — a singular  position  for 
a man  of  Charles  Mathews’s  cast  of  mind.  He 
would  seem  to  have  held  the  appointment  for 
about  two  years,  when,  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  architecture  was  “ slow,’’  be  took  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  oil-painting,  and  with 


such  success  that  a picture  of  his,  “ The  Lake  of 
Perugia,”  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Somerset  House,  in  1835.  In  midsummer  of 
that  year  he  became,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  part  proprietor  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  but  after  a few  months’  experience  of 
the  sweets  of  management  he  sold  his  share  to 
Messrs.  Ephraim  Bond  & Co.,  resolved  to  try  hie 
fortune  as  an  actor,  and  disappeared  from  the 
architectural  profession. 

Colonel  Cameron,  R.E.,  C.B.,  director-general 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  died  on  Monday  at 
Southampton  after  a short  illness. 


SCHOOL  OF  PINE  ARTS,  PARIS. 

We  have  just  assisted  at  the  banquet  of  the 
old  pupils  of  the  School  of  Pine  Arts,  at  which 
not  only  most  of  the  architects  of  Paris  were  pre- 
sent, but  also  a great  number  of  former  students 
of  the  Rcole  des  Beaux  Arts  arrived  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  An  English  architect,  Mr. 
Laurence  Harvey,  proposed  a toast  in  the  name 
of  the  foreign  pupils,  in  which  he  thanked  the 
French  nation  for  the  hospitality  which  this 
Art  School  affbrda  to  all  foreigners.  Consider- 
ing that  the  high  training  given  here  is  gratui- 
tous, the  school  being  maintained  by  public 
money,  we  feel  sure  many  English  artists  who 
have  been  wholly  or  partly  taught  in  Paris  will 
be  pleased  to  read  in  'ertenso  what  was  said  in 
their  name.  We  give  it  in  English  : — 

“ The  Ecole  dea  Beaux  Arts  is  an  Alma  Mater 
whose  fostering  care  is  ever  cherished  by  her 
grateful  sons.  No  wonder  if,  responding  to  your 
kind  invitation,  I have  hurried  from  London  to 
tell  you  SO;  indeed,  I only  express  the  feelings 
of  every  travelled  foreigner  when  I own  that 
France  stands  alone  for  the  earnestness  of  her 
artistic  efforts,  and  the  liberality  with  which 
she  invites  the  world  to  share  in  her  art- 
treasures.  In  France,  art  is  not  shoppy  and 
self-seeking,  but  wooes  the  world  for  leave  to 
do  it  good.  Aud  so  the  world  loves  Prance, — 
weeps  when  she  weeps,  and  rejoices  when  she 
rejoices. 

I now  speak  as  an  Englishman  who  has  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  Everywiiere  have  I met  old  sieves 
spreading  the  fame  of  the  “ Hcole,”  and  helping 
one  another,  in  remembrance  of  the  good  days 
of  yore. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  the  foreign  pupils 
of  the  Bcole  dea  Beaux  Arts,  I beg  you  to  join 
me  in  drinking  to  the  prosperity  of  France, 
and  to  that  of  her  noble  School  of  Arts,” 


THE  GREAT  CROSBY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Great  Crosby  Schools  of  the  Merchan*' 
Taylors’  Company  are  situated  on  ten  acres  of 
land  upon  the  high  road  from  Liverpool  to 
Southport,  and  are  built  on  the  higher  part  of 
the  ground,  which  slopes  gradually  to  the  south. 

Close  to  the  entrance-gates  is  the  lodge  ; the 
schools  occupy  the  central  part,  and  the  master’s 
residence  and  garden  the  western  extremity  of 
the  gi’ound. 

Over  the  principal  entrance  to  the  schools  is  a 
tower,  16  ft.  square  and  90  ft.  high,  containing 
in  the  upper  part  a chamber  for  clock  and  bell. 
Tho  clock-face,  5 ft.  3 in.  diameter,  will  be  illu- 
minated. The  gable  over  the  entrance  itself  is 
ornamented  with  carving,  and  the  centre  panel 
contains  the  arms  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Company. 

On  the  right  of  the  to'wer  is  a hat  and  cloak 
room  for  boys,  and  a corridor  leads  to  two  class- 
rooms, 25  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  to  the  large  school- 
room, 60  ft.  by  30  ft.  To  the  left  of  the  tower 
is  a porter’s  room,  storeroom,  two  class-rooms, 
25  ft.  by  20  ft. ; and  the  western  wing  is  occu- 
pied  by  the  master’s  library,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.  A 
natural  science  lecture-room,  34  ft.  by  25  ft., 
with  a laboratory  attached,  33  ft.  by  10  ft.  A 
staircase  gives  access  to  the  kitchen  on  the 
upper  story,  and  a large  dining-room,  34  ft.  by 
34  ft.,  for  the  use  of  the  boys  who  reside  at  a 
distance. 

The  style  of  architecture  is  Medieval,  exe- 
cuted in  red  brickwork,  with  dx’essings  and  orna- 
ments of  Stourton  stone.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  banded  green  Westmoreland  slates.  The 
large  school-room  has  an  open  timber  roof  of 
ornamental  character.  The  circular  tracery 
window  at  the  north  end,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  bay  window  at  the  south  end  of  this  room, 
are  filled  with  stained  glass. 

The  building  is  to  accommodate  250  boys,  and 
is  arranged  for  enlargement  to  receive  400. 
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The  grounds  are  planted  with  a large  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  are  prepared  for  two 
cricket-grounds,  fives-conrts,  &c.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  will  be  about  17,000L  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson.  The  principal 
contractor,  Mr.  S.  Webster.  The  heating  appa- 
ratus has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Phipaon, 
London  ; and  the  whole  of  the  school-fittings  by 
Mr.  G.  M.  Hammer.  Mr.  W.  B..  Bennett  was  the 
clerk  of  works. 


THE  WEST  MARINA  ESPLANADE, 

ST.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 

As  already  briefly  mentioned  in  the  Builder 
(p.  632,  ante),  the  West  Marina  Esplanade  has 
been  opened  with  much  rejoicing. 

During  the  half  century  of  its  existence,* 
St.  Leonard’s,  or  “the  New  Town,”  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  Hastings, 
has  rapidly  grown,  and  has  become  united  with 
the  older  place  for  municipal  and  other  pur- 
poses, so  that  now  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s 
have  become  one  large  borough.  With  their 
extended  area,  the  corporation  of  Hastings  have 
very  commendably  begun  to  carry  out  public 
improvements  in  the  western  part  of  their  dis- 
trict. By  far  the  most  important  of  those 
improvements  is  the  new  parade  and  sea  wall 
at  West  Marina,  where  some  of  the  finest  man- 
sions of  the  borough  have  been  built.  This  now 
parade  is  nearly  2,000  ft.  in  length,  with  an 
average  width  of  50  ft.,  the  old  parade,  which 
it  has  superseded,  being  only  20  ft.  in  -width. 
The  wall  on  the  sea  side  is  15  ft.  in  thickness  at 
the  foundation,  and  the  parade  is  raised  above 
the  road  at  the  western  end  about  5 ft.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  the 
amount  of  whose  contract  was  10,5001.  In 
addition  to  the  parade,  seven  new  groynes  have 
been  constructed,  at  a cost  ofj  2,6001.,  this  por- 
tion of  the  work  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  F. 
Winser. 

The  proceedings  began  with  a luncheon  at 
105,  Marina,  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  and 
Mrs.  Hatchard,  by  whom  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration, and  other  influential  residents  and  visi- 
tors, were  hospitably  entertained.  Some  twelve 
years  ago,  when  the  control  of  the  parade  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Hatchard, 
as  one  of  that  body,  advocated  the  carrying  out 
of  an  improvement  similar  to  tliat  which  has 
now  taken  place. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

The  followingare  the  special  questions  selected 
for  discussion  in  the  Health  Department  at  the 
forthcoming  Social  Science  Congress  at  Chelten- 
ham:— - 

1.  The  importance  of  complete  disinfection, 
and  the  best  means  of  providing  for  it  by  sanitary 
authorities. 

2.  On  the  bettor  regulation  of  house  building 
generally,  and  the  best  mode  of  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  existing  houses. 

3.  How  best  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
overcrowding  amongst  the  necessitous  classes  ? 

In  addition  to  the  above,  papers  volunteered 
on  other  subjects  wiU  be  read  and  discussed. 


Tin-plate  and  Wire-work  Szhibitiou. — 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Saturday  last,  Lord 
Carnarvon  opened  an  exhibition  of  tin  and  wire 
work,  which,  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
good  workmanship,  has  been  organised  by  the 
Tin-plate  Workers  and  Wire  Workers’  Company, 
an  old  City  guild.  Prizes  were  offered  for  com- 
petition to  workmen,  and  although  some  firms 
are  among  the  exhibitors,  the  prizes  will  be 
taken  by  the  workmen  engaged  on  the  articles 
exhibited.  The  exhibition  is  held  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Court,  and  includes  articles  both  orna- 
mental and  useful.  The  Tin-plate  Decorating 
Company,  of  Neath,  South  Wales,  send  speci- 
mens of  iron  and  tin  to  show  the  various  stages 
through  which  the  metals  go  before  the  tin- 
plate is  produced.  Mr.  F.  W.  Potter,  Hill- 
street,  Finsbury,  exhibits  samples  of  woven 
^vire  gauze  for  water-marking  paper.  One 
specimen  of  wire  gauze  has  many  thousands 
of  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  Mrs.  Amelia 
Lewis,  of  Oldham,  sends  some  improved  cooking 
utensils,  &c.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open 
for  some  time. 


• It  waa  founded  by  Mr.  James  Barton,  arcbitect,  and 
celebrated  its  jubilee  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  (see 
p.  330,  cinfe). 


ATLAS  ELECTSO-PLATIKG  WORKS, 

PAEADISE-5TREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

1 This  block  of  buildings,  the  principal  front 
of  which  is  represented  in  our  illustration,  has 
recently  been  erected  for  Messrs.  Horace  Wood- 
ward & Co.,  at  a cost,  including  machinery,  of 
25,000f.  The  width  of  tho  frontage  is  58  ft., 
and  the  buildings  extend  from  Paradise-street 
to  Edmund-street,  a depth  of  200  ft.  The  ele- 
vation to  Paradise-street  forms  one  of  the  most 
conspicnous  of  recent  additions  to  the  street 
architecture  of  Birmingham.  It  is  constructed 
of  Ancaster  stone  and  red  brick.  The  most 
prominent  feature  is  a large  central  oriel 
window,  two  stories  in  height,  terminating  in  a 
dormer.  At  the  springing  of  corbelling  for  the 
oriel,  and  over  the  keystone  of  the  principal 
entrance,  is  a figure  of  “Atlas.” 

Red  and  yellow  terra  cotta  have  been  made 
use  of  in  the  tympana  of  the  dormers,  in  the 
consoles  and  panels  of  tho  principal  comice  and 
other  portions.  The  panels  above  the  central 
archway  arc  filled  in  with  discs  of  green  terra 
cotta,  and  bosses  of  red  polished  granite  arc 
introduced  above  the  semicircular  window- 
arches. 

The  central  entrance  leads  directly  mto 
Messrs.  Woodward’s  show-rooms,  the  first  of 
which  is  oblong  in  plan,  32  ft.  by  14  ft.  6 in. 
The  inner  or  principal  show-room  is  octagonal 
on  plan,  and  40  ft.  in  diameter.  In  the 
angles  of  the  octagon  are  black  marble  shafts, 
with  stone  bases  and  foliated  capitals ; from 
these  capitals  spring  consoles  carrying  the 
comice,  and  on  the  face  of  the  consoles  are 
small  ornamental  pendentive  arches,  by  which 
the  transition  from  the  octagonal  plan  of  the 
room  to  the  circular  linos  of  the  cornice  and 
ceiling  is  effected  agreeably.  The  ceiling  is 
elliptical  in  section,  with  enriched  bands  and 
panels,  and  has  a central  light. 

The  two  side  entrances  give  access  to  the 
front  rooms,  which  are  let  as  shops,  and  to  stair- 
cases leading  to  the  front  rooms  on  first  and 
second  floors,  which  are  let  as  offices. 

Messrs.  Woodward  & Co.’s  own  offices  also 
occupy  part  of  tho  front  buildings ; and  in  the 
extensive  premises  farther  back,  accommodation 
is  provided  for  their  whole  establishment,  with 
workshops  and  rooms  for  casting,  plating,  gild- 
ing,  stamping,  modelling,  and  burnishing. 

The  elevation  to  Edmnnd-street  is  four  stories 
in  height,  of  plainer  character  than  the  one  illus- 
trated. The  entrance-gateway  to  the  work, 
shops  is  in  this  front,  and  tho  boilers  and  engine 
are  placed  at  this  end  of  the  building.  The 
engine-stack  is  110  ft.  in  height,  and  is  very 
conspicnous  on  entering  the  town  by  Broad- 
street.  It  is  square  on  plan,  with  moulded  brick 
bands  and  comice. 

The  buildings  are  provided  with  machinery 
adapted  to  the  various  processes  carried  on,  and 
with  all  recent  improvements ; and  altogether 
they  present  one  of  the  foremost  examples  of 
the  newer  type  of  Birmingham  manufactory. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  William  Parker  & Sons. 


NEW  COURT,  LINCOLN’S  INN. 

The  new  building,  now  on  tho  point  of  com- 
pletion  (indeed,  already  partly  occupied)  which 
we  illustrate  this  week,  forms  the  first  portion 
of  what  will  probably  become  the  favourite 
legal  quarter  of  London.  It  occupies  a site  on 
the  northern  side  of  Carey-street,  immediately 
opposite  the  New  Law  Courts,  and  close  to  that 
entrance  of  the  courts  which  will  be  chiefly 
used  by  members  of  the  legal  profession. 

New  Court  is  the  property  of  the  Serle-street 
and  Cook’s-court  Improvement  Company,  and 
will  eventually  occupy  the  entire  block  bounded 
by  tho  two  arms  of  Carey-street  on  the  south 
and  west,  by  Serle-street  on  the  oast,  and  by 
Portugal-str^t  on  the  north,  embracing  an  area 
of  about  5,500  yards.  The  chambers  will  sur- 
round  this  site,  and  consist  of  twelve  distinct 
houses,  each  having  its  entrance,  its  staircases, 
and  its  conveniences  complete  and  self-con- 
tained. The  entrances  to  the  chambers,  as  in 
other  legal  quarters,  will  all  be  from  the  interior 
of  the  quadrangle, — a spacious  square  of  about 
1,600  yards,  the  centre  of  which  will  be  planted 
as  a garden,  ensuring  light  and  quiet  to  the 
chambers  looking  into  it. 

The  south  side  of  the  court,  which  faces  the  New 
Law  Courts,  has  .been  set  back  so  as  to  give  a 
larg^y-increased  width  to  Carey-street.  This, 
will  be  of  very  great  value  to  the  public,  and  it 


is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  improvement  of  Carey- 
street  will  before  long  be  completed  by  clearing 
away  the  unsightly  buildings  attached  to  the 
sonth  side  of  New  Square,  and  throwing  the 
groimd  which  they  occupy  into  the  street. 

It  is  intended  to  limit  the  use  of  the  New 
Court  to  members  of  the  legal  profession,  or  to 
such  as  may  be  in  some  way  connected  there- 
with. Adjoining  the  entrance-archway  (which 
is  immediately  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  New 
Law  Courts),  spacious  premises  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  National  Provincial  Bank,  who 
have  a porch-entrance  from  1 Carey-street.  At 
the  south-western  comer  a similar  porch  opens 
into  similar  premises,  and  these  are  the  only  two 
entrances  which  the  New  Court  will  have  from 
tho  surrounding  streets,  save  the  main  archway 
at  the  south-east  comer.  The  appropriation  of 
the  different  floors  scarcely  needs  description. 
The  chambers  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  con- 
veniently occupied  in  suites  varying  from  two 
to  ten  rooms.  Each  suite  will  have  its  own  fire- 
proof safe,  in  many  cases  two,  within  its  own 
walls,  and  as  such  accommodation  is  peculiarly 
requisite  for  gentlemen  of  the  law,  a sub-base- 
ment, honeycombed  with  substantial  firebrick 
safes,  has  been  constmeted  under  tho  greater 
portion  of  the  building.  Water-closets  are 
excluded  from  the  houses,  except  from  the  top- 
most floor,  all  such  conveniences  being  provided 
under  the  pavements  of  the  surounding  streets, 
lighted  and  ventilated  from  the  open  areas. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  is  constructed  of  red 
brick  and  red  terra-cotta,  stone  being  entirely 
avoided.  The  masses  of  the  structure  are 
severely  simple  towards  the  surrounding  streets, 
richness  of  detail  being  confined  to  such  parts 
as  the  entrance-archway  and  tower,  the  cornice 
and  parapet,  and  the  string-courses.*  The 
obtuse  angle  at  the  south-west  comer  is  accen- 
tuated by  a corbelled  and  gabled  projection, 
forming  the  second  prominent  feature  of  that 
portion  of  New  Court  already  built.  Stone  has 
also  been  avoided  iuteraally,  the  staircases  being 
of  iron,  to  which  an  artistic  character  has  been 
given,  with  Hawksley’s  treads  inserted  so  as  to 
be  easily  renewable. 

The  general  contractors  are  Messrs.  Perry  & Co. 
The  terra  cotta  for  all  the  parts  below  the  comico 
was  supplied  by  the  Watcombo  Company ; and 
that  for  the  comice  itself  and  parts  above,  by  the 
Architectural  Terra-Cotta  Company,  of  Mile- 
end,  whose  raw  material  waa  the  London  clay, 
used,  like  the  Watcombe  clay,  without  any 
colouring  material  whatever.  The  iron  columns 
in  one  bank  are  encased  with  Watcombe  terra- 
cotta, and  those  in  the  other  with  Dolla-Robbia 
ware,  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Canning,  of  Tamwortb. 
The  iron  staircases  and  all  ornamental  metal- 
work have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
Peard,  & Co.;  and  the  200  strong-room  doors 
to  a special  specification,  by  Messrs.  Hobbs, 
Hart,  & Co.  Mr.  Boyd’s  bygeistic  grates  are 
fixed  in  all  the  larger  rooms,  and  almost  every 
fireplace  is  made  cheerful  by  tiled  hearth  and 
cheeks. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  W.  McGill,  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


Discreditable  Scene  at  a Tire.— Ou  Wed- 
nesday  morning  in  last  week  a fire  broke  out  in 
the  centre  of  the  market  town  of  Potton,  Bed- 
fordshire. It  originated  in  a bam  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  David  Abbott,  market  gardener. 
An  alarm  was  at  once  raised,  and  a fire-eng^inc 
was  quickly  on  the  spot.  This  was  taken  into 
, the  yard  of  Mr.  John  Fane,  butcher,  the  hose 
waa  connected,  and  a dam  placed  under  the 
pump,  but  it  is  stated  that  just  as  the  men 
were  beginning  to  play  on  the  bnilding,  the 
use  of  the  water  was  refused,  so  that  the 
Brigade  were  utterly  powerless.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  fire  rapidly  spread, 
many  of  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity  being 
of  wood,  and  thatch-roofed.  The  number  of 
houses  destroyed  was  twenty  - two,  mostly 
inhabited  by  poor  people,  who  had  not  in- 
sured their  furniture.  Besides  these  houses, 
a great  many  ontbnildings  were  destroyed,  the 
fire  having  extended  over  three  acres  of  ground. 
The  Bedfordshire  Times  says, — “Undoubtedly 
all  this  loss  and  suffering  resulted  from  the 
action  of  Mr.  Fane  in  withholding  water  at  the 
beginning,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  the 
indignation  felt  by  the  poor  people  was  very 
strong.”  

* Towards  ths  quadrangle  the  numerous  doonreys, 
staircase  windows,  dormers,  and  other  features,  contribute 
to  more  picturesqneneea  of  treatment  than  was  practicablc- 
with  tho  external  elevations. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  CONGRESS, 
MANCHESTER. 

Thk  second  Annual  Congress  on  Domestic 
Economy,  held  under  the  anspices  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  was  opened  in  Manchester  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  ult.,  by  a conversazione  in 
the  Town-hall. 

The  Mayor  (Alderman  Grundy)  having  wel- 
comed the  Congress  to  Manchester, 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  relumed  thanks  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  said  that  it 
seemed  to  him  right  and  fitting  that  as  the 
congress  was  held  last  year  in  the  important 
town  of  Birmingham,  it  should  be  held  this  year 
in  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton  industry.  In 
conclusion,  he  read  a letter  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  wrote  : — 

“As  president  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  I request  your 
Grace  to  have  the  kindness  to  express  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Manchester  thanks  for  the  great  and 
cordial  aasiatanco  they  have  afforded  to  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  holding  the  congress  for  discussing  doniestio  economy 
and  elemental  education  in  the  city  of  Manchester  in 
connexion  witfi  the  educational  institutions  in  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire.  The  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  is 
a knowledge  of  all  that  makes  home  life  moral  and  happy, 
and  is  at  the  root  of  the  education  of  every  young  child. 

I rejoice  that  the  subject  has  been  connoted  with  the 
public  elementary  education  of  the  country.” 

The  first  meeting  for  tbe  reading  and  discus- 
sion of  papers  was  held  on  tbe  27th  ult.,  when 
tbe  Duke  of  Westminster,  in  a brief  introduc- 
tory address,  said  that  there  were  two  main 
difficnlties  in  the  way  of  congresses  of  this  kind. 
The  first  difficulty  was  to  obtain  teachers,  and 
the  second  those  who  were  to  be  taught.  No 
doubt  the  sense  of  the  congress  would  bo  that 
the  education  of  girls  was  the  subject  which 
ought  to  be  sought  for  in  the  main,  while  the 
boys  should  not  be  neglected  in  these  respects, 
for,  as  they  all  knew,  on  the  female  head  of  the 
bouse  depended  its  management,  so  that  it  was 
upon  them  that  the  main  responsibility  rested. 
All  of  them  knew  something  of  the  condition 
of  tho  homos  of  the  working  classes  both  in 
town  and  country.  They  were  equally  bad,  he 
was  afraid,  in  the  country  as  in  the  towns,  but 
worst  in  tbe  most  crowded  parts  of  great  towns, 
though  there  wero  houses  well  kept,  where  order 
and  method  and  cleanliness,  and,  as  a conse- 
quence, health  and  happiness  reigned,  which 
formed  a striking  contrast  to  the  ill-kept, 
miserable,  and  untidy  homes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  working  classes.  There  was 
one  other  subject  upon  which  he  might  enter — 
the  connexion  of  intemperance  with  tho  ques- 
tion of  these  ill-kept  homos, — how  they  acted 
and  reacted  one  upon  another.  What  was 
distressing  in  the  case  of  Manchester  was  that 
the  statistics  showed  that,  while  intemperance 
among  tho  men  was  certainly  decreasing,  in- 
temperance  among  women  was  increasing  very 
considerably.  That  was  the  case  in  some  parts 
of  England,  but  especially  in  Scotland  ; and  in 
Ireland  he  was  afraid  they  were  not  much 
better.  That  was  an  unfortunate  state  of 
things,  which  required  their  very  anxious  con- 
sideration.  It  was  bad  enough  when  the  bread- 
winner of  the  house  took  to  drink,  but  he 
thought  the  congress  would  agree  with  him  that 
it  was  worse  when  the  female  head  of  the  house, 
and  the  manager  of  the  household,  who  had  to 
bring  up  the  family,  took  to  it.  God  help  them 
in  such  a case,  for  no  other  help  could  possibly 
avail.  Ho  often  wondered  that  more  notice  was 
not  taken  of  the  slatternly  and  untidy  way  in 
which  the  managers  in  so  many  English  homes 
carried  on  their  household  duties.  He  urged 
tho  necessity  of  a regular  system  of  education 
in  cookery  being  given  to  girls,  and  said 
another  reason  why  the  congress  was  fittingly 
held  in  Manchester  was  that  the  death-rate  of 
the  city  and  of  Liverpool  was  increasing.  The 
work  of  the  congress  was  one  of  great  philan- 
thropy, which  concerned  the  happiness  not  only 
of  thousands  in  this  country,  but  of  a still 
larger  circle. 

The  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  M'Carthy  submitted  a short 
report,  embodying  the  general  views  expressed 
at  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  last  year,  and 
the  reading  of  papers  was  then  proceeded  wi^h. 

Sir  Henry  Cole  read  a paper  urging  the 
expediency  of  establishing  “ national  colleges  ” 
of  domestic  economy.  He  advocated  the  intro- 
duction of  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy 
into  public  elementary  schools  as  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
people.  It  coaid  not  be  expected,  he  said,  that 
advanced  instruction  could  be  given  in  these 
subjects  of  domestic  economy  in  primary  schools, 
but  elementary  instructions  might  be  given  even 
in  infant  schools,  and  the  first  principles  under- 


lying all  the  subjects,  such  as  those  of  cleanli- 
ness, neatness,  order,  method,  carefulness,  and 
the  nse  of  the  hands,  could  be  taught  to  all 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  elementary  teachers 
could  be  made  to  practise  them.  The  elements 
might  be  laid  in  elementary  schools,  but  it 
would  be  in  secondary  schools  and  night  classes 
that  the  development  of  them  would  be  found. 
Special  teachers  must  be  trained  to  give  suitable 
lectures  and  demonstrations  in  large  elementary 
schools  to  the  advanced  children  only,  and 
such  teachers  should  be  trained  on  principles 
analogous  to  those  successfully  carried  oat  for 
teaching  science  and  art  thronghont  the  country. 
State  aid  was  quite  as  necessary,  and  perhaps 
more  so,  for  domestic  economy,  as  for  any  of 
the  twenty-three  subjects  of  science  and  art 
now  aided  by  tho  State,  and  he  suggested  that 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  should  endow  such 
a college  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Exhi- 
bition  of  1851.  In  a second  paper.  Sir  Henry 
Cole  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  making 
Chetham  Hospital  a school  of  this  character, 
and  expressed  a hope  that  the  trustees  might 
bo  induced  to  make  it  the  first  school  of  its 
class  in  the  country. 

Tho  Dean  of  Manchester  condemned  the  idea 
of  establishing  another  training  college,  and  said 
he  did  not  see  why  in  tho  colleges  at  present  in 
existence  sneh  portions  of  domestic  economy  as 
were  necessary  to  be  taught  should  not  he  added 
to  the  curriculum.  As  to  tho  teachers,  they 
would  bo  found  in  the  very  colleges  where  the 
science  was  taught.  Ho  had  heard  of  a girl 
being  asked  to  write  an  essay  on  the  best 
way  of  making  a bed.  Some  might  think  the 
thing  right,  hut  to  him  it  seemed  to  bo  non- 
sense. 

Dr.  Vaughan  (Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Sal- 
ford)  was  very  much  iuclined  to  agree  with  the 
Dean  of  Manchester.  It  would,  he  thought,  bo 
time  to  ostahlish  training  colleges  for  this  par- 
ticular purpoBO  when  all  other  means  of  impart- 
ing education  had  failed. 

On  the  subject  of  “ Thrift  in  Schools,”  Mr.  G. 
C.  T.  Bartley  read  a paper.  He  urged  that 
thrift  should  he  regarded  as  the  habit  of  making 
tho  utmost  and  best  use,  not  only  of  money,  hnt 
of  materials  and  time.  It  could  not  be  taught  like 
an  abstract  subject,  but  must  be  constantly  exem- 
plified and  practically  illustrated  during  school 
life.  In  a direct  way  thrift  might  be  promoted 
by  the  establishment  of  penny  banks  in  schools, 
by  teaching  children  the  meaning  of  insurance, 
and  the  (giving  up  of  something  in  the  present 
in  order  to  secure  something  better  in  the  future. 
This  might  be  done  by  anecdotes  introduced 
into  lessons  of  arithmetic.  Teachers  should  en- 
deavour, whenever  possible,  oven  in  other  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  to  inculcate  habits  of  thrift 
by  example,  homely  illustration,  and  simple  pre- 
cepts. The  great  effect  of  thrift  on  temperance 
and  social  well-being,  and  the  anomaly  of  thrift, 
had  been  left  untaught  too  long.  By  thrift 
alone  could  pauperism,  with  aU  its  attendant 
miseries,  be  abolished,  and  thrift  must  be  an 
essential  element  in  any  movement  by  which  the 
masses  could  be  permanently  and  nniversally 
improved. 

Mr.  M.  Parker  (Leamington),  ilr.  Chancellor 
Christie,  Mr.  F.  Corzon  (organising  secretary  of 
the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes), 
and  Mr.  Onlton  (Liverpool)  urged  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  penny  banks  being  estab- 
lished in  connexion  with  schools. 

Tho  Dean  of  Manchester  objected  to  tbe  care 
of  the  bank  being  thrown  upon  the  teacher,  and 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Bartley. 

Sir  Henry  Cole  said  he  believed  if  these  banks 
had  been  established  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
children  bad  then  become  accustomed  to  nso 
them,  it  was  his  conviction  that  we  should  not 
have  had  to  lament  the  late  deplorable  strike  in 
Lancashire. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  took  the  chair  at 
the  afternoon  sitting  of  tho  Congress,  and  said 
there  was  one  point  which  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  taken  into  account  in  the  papers  read 
during  the  morning.  It  seemed  to  him  to  he 
most  important  that  the  conditions  of  life  under 
which  the  great  masses  of  the  people  lived  in 
Lancashire  should  be  taken  into  account.  These 
conditions  were  sneh  as  to  make  the  practice  of 
domestic  economy  in  the  household  extremely 
difficult,  and,  therefore,  if  it  could  be  taught  in 
the  school  it  was  all  the  more  important. 

Tho  Rev.  C.  H.  OoUyns  (Wirksworth)  read  a 
paper  on  the  teaching  of  temperance  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  in  which  he  urged  that  the  general 
teaching  of  temperance  should  permeate  the 
schools. 


The  Congress  met  again  on  the  28th  ult., 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  presiding. 

On  the  subject  of  “ Health  and  Ventilation,” 
a paper  by  Miss  Lankester  (secretary  to  the 
National  Health  Society),  was  read  by  Mr.  Wood. 
The  writer  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  teacliing 
the  laws  of  health  to  tho  yonug,  which  would 
raise  among  the  poorer  classes  a demand  for 
healthy  conditions.  She  urged  the  necessity  for 
open  spaces  in  large  cities,  and  gave  an  account 
of  the  work  which  had  been  done  by  tho 
society  of  which  she  is  tho  secretary.  She 
advocated  the  conversion  of  dismal  city  church- 
yards  into  cheerful  and  bright  pleasure-grounds, 
a work  which,  she  pointed  out,  has  been  carried 
out  in  several  London  districts.  Abundance  of 
water,  well-ventilated  dwellings,  and  good  sani- 
tary arrangements  were  also  urged  in  the  paper 
as  essentials  to  health. 

A discussion  followed,  in  wliich  Mr.  W.  H.  J. 
Traice,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  H.  Pitman,  and  others 
joined. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  said  he  could  not 
hut  regard  the  views  expressed  by  one  or  two 
of  the  previous  speakers,  and,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  paper  itself,  as  merely  dreams,  and 
utterly  impracticable.  If  they  could  show  any 
way  in  which  the  working  classes  could  cultivate 
personal  cleanliness  they  would  bo  duiugagreat 
deal  of  good ; but  he  could  not  understand  hov  , 
in  the  conditions  under  which  the  working  people 
lived,  these  dreams  were  to  be  realised.  Ho. 
invited  tho  meeting  to  come  down  from  tho 
clouds.  For  one  he  did  not  wish  to  he  considered 
one  of  the  Laputan  philosophers  who  dreamed 
dreams  of  a sort  of  ideal  perfectibility  which, 
as  far  as  he  could  see  at  present,  were  not  likely 
tolbe  very  immediately  realised. 

Miss  Becker  said  she  thought  it  was  equally 
necessary  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
supply  of  pure  air  as  well  as  pure  water,  and 
suggested  that  the  authorities  should  determine 
to  put  down  the  smoke  nuisance.  If  that  were 
done  the  congress  would  not  have  been  in  vaio. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  J. 
Corbett,  Sir  Henry  Colo,  Mr.  Ficlden,  and 
others. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Roby  (Manchester)  read  a paper 
on  ” The  Dwelling  ; Warming  and  Ventilation,’* 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Corbett  (Manchester)  a paper 
on  “ Ventilation.” 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Collyns  (Wii'kswortb)  road  a 
paper  on  “ Food  and  Cookery,  in  relation  to 
Teaching  concerning  the  same  in  Elementary 
Schools.”  He  urged  the  necessity  of  a know- 
ledge of  food  elements,  and  the  way  to  cook, 
especially  in  a thickly-popnlated  conntiy.  The 
method  he  commended  was,  that  children  should 
learn  something  about  their  own  bodies,  and  the 
purposes  and  uses  of  food ; that  they  should 
also  learn  to  cook  the  simplest  substances,  and 
how  best  to  prepare  them  in  order  to  obtain  the 
cheapest  and  most  savoury  and  most  nutritive 
substance.  He  advocated  the  use  of  object 
lessons,  in  order  to  familiarise  the  children  with 
the  component  parts  of  food  substance  s. 

Mrs.  C.  Clarke,  lady  superintendent  of  the 
National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  con- 
tributed a paper  setting  forth  the  progress 
which  the  school  had  made.  She  said  that 
instruction  in  cookery  in  public  elementary 
schools  as  a branch  of  national  education  did 
not  receive  the  encouragement  hoped  for  from 
the  varions  training  colleges.  From  the  31st  of 
March  of  last  year,  to  tho  let  of  April  in  the 
present  year,  fifty.two  students  entered  the 
National  Training  School  to  train  for  teachers, 
and  forty-five  diplomas  to  teachers  had  been 
granted.  Daring  the  year  2,119  pupils  had 
attended  the  school ; in  the  year  1876-7  tho 
number  of  pupils  was  1,801.  Besides  tho  work 
done  in  the  school,  they  had  held  sixty-nine 
classes  in  London  and  suburbs  and  the  provinces, 
and  they  wero  prepared  to  open  classes  for 
cookery  whenever  they  could  obtain  a suitable 
room,  and  a sufficient  number  of  pupils.  It  was 
only  by  teaching  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  that  any  marked  improvement  iu 
cookery  could  be  attained  among  tho  people. 

Miss  Guthrie  Wright  (bon.  secretary  to  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Cookery)  read  a paper  on 
“The  Extension  of  Teaching  Cookery  in  Schools,” 
in  which  she  urged  the  importance  of  teaching 
cookery  in  elementary  schools,  by  properly 
trained  teachers. 

Miss  Emily  Hall  (hon.  secretary  to  the  Man- 
chester School  of  Cookery)  then  read  a paper 
on  " The  Teaching  of  Cookery  in  Elementary 
Schools.”  She  urged  that  practical  teaching 
should  be  given  of  sneh  a kind  as  would  be 
useful  to  the  children  in  their  after-lives ; 
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therefore,  only  simple  and  inexpensive  ingre- 
dients mnst  be  nsed,  snch  as  could  easily  be 
obtained  by  working  women.  The  teaching,  she 
thonght,  would  fail  to  answer  the  end  in  view 
unless  it  included  instruction  in  health  matters 
generally. 

A paper  by  the  author  of  “ The  Official  Hand- 
book  of  Cookery  ” on  “ Domestic  Economy 
Diplomas  and  Examinations  for  Cookery”  was 
read  by  Mr.  Bartley,  in  which  the  author  urged 
the  importance  of  an  organised  system  of 
examinations  in  cookery  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Training  School. 

A discussion  followed. 

Dr.  Vaughan  (Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Salford)  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was 
a danger  in  reducing  everything  to  a congress. 
People  had  eaten  and  lived  for  thousands  of 
years  without  schools  for  cookery,  and  to  reduce 
everything,  even  to  the  cooking  of  cabbages  and 
potatoes,  to  a congress,  seemed  to  him  to  be 
going  altogether  the  wrong  way.  Let  them 
have  their  theories  by  all  means,  but  do  not  let 
them  forget  that  they  must  depend  to  a con- 
siderable  extent  on  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  or  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing these  schools  would  be  one  that  would 
not  be  borne. 

Mrs.  Fenwick  (Leeds)  and  Mrs.  Fielden  (Tod- 
morden)  replied  to  Dr.  Vaughan. 

The  Chairman  said  the  voluntary  system  had, 
no  donbt,  done  much  for  this  country ; but,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  it  had  not  done  all 
that  should  be  done.  It  had  been  suggested  to 
him  that  he  should  ask  every  lady  who  was 
willing  voltmtarily  to  assist  in  teaching  cookery 
at  elementary  schools  to  hold  up  her  hand.  [Not 
a hand  was  raised.] 

Miss  Braun  (Manchester)  then  gave  some 
interesting  illustrations  of  teaching  children 
neeiUework. 

Mrs.  S.  Fielden  (Todmorden)  read  a paper  on 
“The  Advantages  of  Female  Inspectors  of 
Needlework  in  Elementary  Schools.”  She  con- 
demned the  system  under  which  needlework 
was  inspected  by  male  inspectors,  who  really 
knew  nothing  of  the  work,  and  said  that  a 
woman  trained  to  the  needle  from  babyhood 
mast  be  the  better  judge. 

Mias  Becker  (Manchester),  in  a paper  on  the 
snbjecD  of  amendments  in  the  Education  Code, 
said  the  importance  of  inculcating  sound  prin- 
ciples of  domestic  economy  could  not  be  over- 
estimated. Increased  attention  was  being  given 
to  the  subject  in  connexion  with  the  State,  and 
it  therefore  behoved  all  concerned  in  the 
matter  to  bestow  the  most  careful  consideration 
in  order  that  the  efforts  made  should  be  wisely 
directed,  for  there  was  a danger  that  well-meant 
efforts  to  teach  domestic  economy  might  be 
misdirected,  and  there  were  symptoms  that  this 
danger  was  a growing  one. 

Mr.  F.  0.  Ruspini  (clerk  to  the  Manchester 
School  Board)  read  a paper  on  “ The  Working 
of  the  Education  Code.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Sir  Henry  Cole  said  he  hoped  the  congress 
would  agree  with  him  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  revision  of  elementary  education 
should  be  attended  to.  The  Dean  of  Manchester 
seemed  to  be  alarmed  by  a fear  of  an  army  of 
inspectors  and  their  cost ; but  he  (Sir  Henry 
Cole)  thonght  he  could  so  arrange  matters  that 
the  system  of  inspection  should  not  only  be 
more  complete,  but  should  not  cost  so  much 
as  it  did  now. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Toole  said  he  feared  that  the 
houses  of  the  people  were  not  their  homos  as 
they  once  were,  and,  without  a homo,  he  was 
afraid  to  try  to  teach  the  people  in  the  matter 
that  had  been  under  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gress would  be  of  little  use. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  could  not  see  how 
Sir  Henry  Cole  was  going  to  increase  the  army 
of  inspectors  without  mcreasmg  the  cost.  He 
looked  upon  the  remarks  of  Canon  Toole  as  more 
sentimental  than  practical.  The  great  demon 
which  afflicted  the  working-classes  was  the 
demon  of  drink. 

This  brought  the  discussions  on  papers  to  a 
close. 

Mr.  W.  Reyner  Wood  moved  : — “ That  in  order 
to  obtain  practical  resalts  from  the  Manchester 
Congress  it  is  desirable  that  the  executive  and 
local  committees  remain  in  action  until  the  next 
annual  congress  takes  place,  and  that  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  be  published  as  early  as 
convenient.” 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox-Little  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  carried. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  the  use  of 


the  Towu-hall,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
for  presiding,  brought  the  congress  to  a close. 

The  Manchester  Courier  may  be  looked  to  for 
fuUer  notes. 


LINCOLN  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

This  society  visited  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Great  Grimsby  on  the  18bh  and  19th  nit. 

The  Bishop- Suffragan  of  Nottingham  read 
a paper  on  St.  James’s  Church,  Grimsby.  He 
said  that  time  was  when  seamen  or  fishermen, 
approaching  Grimsby,  saw  six  or  seven  churches 
rising  above  its  houses,  only  one  of  which  now 
remains.  Two  of  these  were  there  before  the 
Conquest,  the  one  perhaps  represented  by  the 
still  existing  St.  James’s,  the  other  by  the  lost 
St.  Mary’s,  with  its  lofty  tower,  serving  as 
a useful  beacon  to  mariners  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  it  was  pulled  down.  Besides 
these,  there  was  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of 
Wellow,  founded  for  Black  Canons  by  Henry  I., 
1110,  unless  tliis  was  identical  with  St.  James’s 
Church ; that  of  the  Benedictine  Nunnery  at 
St.  Leonard’s,  founded  1185,  by  Henry  II. ; that 
of  the  Augustine  House,  founded  1280,  and 
standing  a little  to  the  west  of  St.  James’s 
Chnrch  ; that  of  the  Templars,  afterwards  given 
to  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  on 
Spital-hill,  without  Bargate,  dedicated  in  honour 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene ; and  that  of  the 
Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars,  founded  circa  1308. 
His  Lordship  referred  to  the  various  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
chnrch,  and,  speaking  of  the  chancel,  expressed 
a hope  that  ere  long  it  would  be  put  in  a state 
that  was  compatible  with  the  remainder  of  the 
building. 

An  excursion  was  afterwards  made  in  carriages 
to  several  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
first  place  stopped  at  was  Clee,  where  the 
Bishop  of  Nottingham  said  that  the  tower  of 
the  church  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  existing 
in  the  diocese,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  if  not  before.  It  was  well  worthy  of 
examination,  both  on  account  of  its  rudeness 
and  its  completeness.  It  all  belonged  to  the 
earlier  period,  except  the  parapet  above,  which 
was  of  a later  date.  Of  Humberstone  Chnrch, 
next  visited,  there  was  little  to  be  said,  except 
that  it  has  a good  Perpendicular  tower  in  its 
entirety,  and  remarkable  for  its  buttresses.  The 
church  had  been  rebuilt  within  the  memory 
of  man,  and  he  trusted  iv  would  be  again 
rebuilt  within  the  memory  of  man.  On 
arriving  at  Tetney,  his  lordship  said  the 
first  point  of  interest  was  the  tower,  which 
was  of  the  same  date  as  the  one  they  had  just 
before  visited.  The  company,  after  partaking 
of  luncheon,  proceeded  to  Waithe,  where  the 
Bishop  said  the  chnrch  was  possessed  of  one  of 
those  very  ancient  towers  for  which  that  part  of 
North  Lincolnshire  was  celebrated  ; and  in  this 
instance  there  was  a peculiarity,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  been  introduced  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel.  Arriving  at  Ashby,  the  earliest  por- 
tion  of  Ashby  Church,  his  lordship  remarked, 
was  the  southern  wall  of  the  nave,  and  outside 
towards  the  west  end  of  the  church  was 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  evening  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  the  Bishop  in 
the  chair. 

A public  meeting  was  afterwards  held  in  the 
Town-hall,  where  the  Society  was  received  by 
the  Mayor.  An  interesting  paper  on  “ British 
Hut  Circles  at  Tetney  ” was  read  by  the  Bishop 
Suffragan  of  Nottingham,  who  introduced  the 
subject  as  follows : — 

“ The  art  of  buildiog  is  the  one  that  our  Society  studies, 
and  this  leads  us  to  investigate  all  such  specimens  of 
ancient  architecture  as  serve  to  illustrate  the  religious  or 
secular  history  of  the  past,  but  especially  those  tliat  are 
dedicated  to  &od’s  service,  from  the  earnest  times.  Thus 
we  are  occasionally  led  back  from  the  thought  of  buildings 
constructed  of  marble,  granite,  stone,  or  bnek,  to  consider 
those  made  of  earth  and  sticks,  or  the  simple  materials  of 
which  the  huts  of  many  primitive  people  were  composed, 
but  little  raised,  as  to  art,  above  what  beavers  empl(W 
through  mere  iiistiuct.  Sometimes  we  study  the  crude 
architecture  ol  the  Sarou  period,  of  which  the  once 
Cathedral  Church  of  Stow  still  retains  some  remains,  and 
at  other  times  that  of  the  2s'orman  period,  illustrated  by 
the  same  venerable  fabric,  and  many  other  examples, 
besides  those  of  subsequent  Mediaeval  centuries,  indicating 
the  gradual  development  of  the  construction  and  ornamen- 
tation of  the  churches  and  other  buildings  of  that  period, 
or  of  the  grand  old  Tudor  houses,  with  which  our  vernacular 
architecture  concludes,  before  the  irruption  of  a spurious 
Renaissance  style  destroyed  not  only  the  growth  out  the 
very  li/e  of  English  art  as  supplied  to  English  building,  so 
that  we  now  live  in  a time  that  has  no  distinct  architectural 
style  of  its  own,  and  simply  feeds  upon  the  stores  of  the 
past,  derived  from  foreign  as  well  as  English  sources  com- 
mingled in  Babel-like  coufusion,  commencing  with  Egypt 
and  ending  in  the  usual  expressionless  brickwork  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  from  which  all  true  art  has  fled.  Per- 


haps it  will  be  well,  then,  to  advert  to  a happy  time  when 
architecture  had  a future  before  it,  instead  of  only  a past 
history,  and  especially  as  this  will  now  enable  me  to  unfold 
to  you  the  discovery  of  some  extremely  ancient  specimens 
of  architectural  remains  at  a spot  not  fur  distant  Irom  our 
present  place  of  assemblage,  viz,,  in  the  parish  of  Tetney.” 

The  Rev.  J.  Wild,  vicar  of  Tetney,  followed 
with  an  interesting  paper  on  Old  Grimsby. 


WATERWORKS. 

Newbury. — New  waterworks  have  been  opened 
at  Newbury.  The  well  tvhich  supplies  Newbury 
is  situated  in  the  valley  at  Northcroft,  a short 
distance  from  the  town,  and  is  only  14  ft.  deep 
from  the  surface,  and  7 ft.  in  diameter.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  carry  it  down  to  a greater 
depth,  bat  at  the  depth  of  14  ft.  a strong  spring 
was  struck  coming  in  from  the  chalk,  and  which 
yields  from  20,000  to  31,000  gallons  per  hour. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  that  this  was  the 
valley  water  coming  up  through  the  gravel,  and 
samples  were  therefore  submitted  to  the  late 
Dr.  Noa'?.,  F.R.S.,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  pure 
chalk  water  similar  to  that  obtained  from  the 
North  Kent  Waterworks  at  Grays.  From  the 
well  the  water  is  pumped  to  a reservoir  situated 
at  Speen,  at  a height  of  110  ft.  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  well.  The  pumping  station  consists 
of  an  engine  and  boiler  house,  built  with  red 
brick,  with  strings  of  blue  brick,  and  dressings 
of  stone.  The  chimney-shaft  is  about  40  ft. 
high,  and  has  an  ornamental  stone  cap.  At 
present  there  is  only  one  engine  and  boiler  on 
the  works,  but  space  is  left  in  the  building  for 
another  of  each,  which  will  be  added  when  the 
increased  demand  for  water  renders  it  neces- 
sary. The  water  is  lifted  by  four  pumps, 
having  cylinders  9i  in.  in  diameter,  and  2 ft. 
stroke.  The  pumps  are  driven  by  a vertical 
Grover 


engine  of  what  is  known  as  the 
portion  of  Early  Norman  architecture.  Great  j “ Britannia”  type,  having  an  overhead  cylinder 
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alterations  had  been  made  in  the  chnrch  during 
the  present  century,  and  they  were  sad  to  con- 
template ; he  hoped  that  a fresh  restoration  of 
the  church  would  take  place  before  long.  At 
Brigsley,  the  Bishop  said  from  first  appearances 
that  church  might  not  be  considered  worthy  of  a 
visit,  but  a second  examination  showed  that 
there  were  some  features  which  were  worthy  of 
being  inspected.  Notwithstanding  its  super- 
structure, they  found  very  clearly  that  the 
tower  was  of  the  Norman  period;  the  chancel 
was  of  the  Early  English  period,  and  there  were 
two  windows  which  belonged  to  the  original 
fabric.  On  arriving  at  Waltham,  the  Bishop 
said  he  thonght  they  must  all  feel  refreshed  by 
coming  to  a church  which  had  been  so  carefully 
restored,  and  which  was  now  so  well  fitted  for 
divine  service.  The  tower  was  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  Early  English  period.  Scartho 
was  the  last  church  visited.  The  tower  was 
either  Norman  or  Saxon,  but  the  Bishop  said 
he  truly  believed  it  belonged  to  the  Saxon 
period.  Thei-e  were  about  seven  or  eight  such 
in  that  part  of  Lincolnshire,  but  perhaps  this 
was  the  best  of  all.  He  visited  the  church  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  found  it  in  a state  of 
utter  ruin,  but  now  he  had  to  congratulate  the 
vicar  and  the  parishioners  for  the  admirable 
way  in  which  it  had  been  restored. 


12  in.  in  diameter,  with  2 ft.  stroke.  With  this 
machinery  over  16,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour 
are  lifted  into  the  reservoir  at  Speen.  This 
reservoir  is  constructed  of  brickwork  in  cement, 
the  sides  sloping  with  a batter  of  3 ft.  to  1 ft. 
It  is  to  be  covered  in  with  brick  arches,  and  is 
provided  with  a valve  cliamber,  10  ft.  by  6 ft. 
The  reservoir  is  42  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  the 
height  of  the  final  water  level  is  15  ft.  from  the 
bottom;  it  is  at  present  10  ft.  The  reservoir 
is  capable  of  containing  110,000  gallons.  Pipes 
have  been  laid  down  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  town,  and  the  services  are  being 
rapidly  put  in.  The  supply  will  be  constant, 
and  the  charges  are  to  be  somewhat  less  than 
those  in  London.  The  engineer  of  the  company 
is  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  M.Inst.C.E.,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  undertakirg  since  its  inception 
three  years  since.  The  works  were  only  com- 
menced in  May  last  year,  and  have  been  pushed 
on  with  such  vigour  that  they  are  now 
nearly  finished.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Thomas  Quill  & Co.,  of  London. 

Halifav. — On  the  28fch  ult.,  the  members  of 
Halifax  Corporation  paid  a visit  to  the  Widdop 
waterworks.  The  powers  for  the  Widdop,  or 
rather  the  Hebden  scheme  of  the  Halifax  Water- 
works were  obtained  in  1868,  although  it  was 
not  until  1871  that  the  first  sod,  preliminary  to 
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tho  construction  of  the  Widdop  reservoir,  was 
cot.  At  that  time  (says  tho  Halifax  Guardian) 
the  supply  of  water  for  the  town  and  district 
was  derived  from  tho  high  moorlands  at  the 
head  of  two  largo  valleys, — that  of  the  Hobble, 
the  waters  of  which  were  gathered  at  Ogden  ; 
and  that  of  the  Lad,  or  Ludden,  the  waters  of 
which  wore  gathered  at  Warley  Moor,  Upper 
Dean  Head,  Lower  Dean  Head,  and  Castle  Carr. 
Both  these  systems  were  connected,  and  their 
united  waters  ran  by  conduits  to  Bamsden 
Wood,  where  there  is  a receiving  reservoir  in 
tho  short  valley  below  Mount  Tabor.  In  addi- 
tion  to  these  was  the  large  reservoir  at  Mixen- 
don,  for  the  purposes  of  storage,  bnt  notwith- 
standing that  by  all  these  resources  storage 
room  was  provided  for  over  600,000,000  gallons 
of  water,  it  was  found  during  the  droughty 
season  of  1869  that  there  was  not  sufficient,  and 
it  was  determined  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction  of  the  Works  in  tho  Hebden.  Mr. 
Bateman,  C.E.,  had  long  been  engaged  upon  tho 
designs  for  the  schomo,  which  was  to  bring  the 
waters  of  the  Widdop,  Greave,  and  Walahaw 
streams,  into  the  general  system  of  the  Halifax 
supply,  and  with  this  end  in  view  tenders  were 
invited, — at  the  completion  of  the  works  at  the 
head  of  tho  Luddenden  stream, — for  the  cutting  of 
a tunnel  from  Castle  Carr,  in  the  Luddenden  valley, 
to  Peckett  Well,  in  tho  valley  of  the  Hebden.  Mr. 
J.  Parkinson,  who  had  constructed  the  Warley 
Moor  and  the  three  other  reservoirs  below  it, 
was  chosen  for  this  work,  and  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1869,  the  first  sod  of  the  tunnel  was 
taken  off  by  Mr,  Hutchinson,  M.P.,  who  w’as 
then  mayor.  This  tunnel  is  about  2,508  yards 
long,  being  4 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  about 
3 ft.  9 in.  wide,  with  a considerable  fall  towards 
Castle  Carr.  Prom  the  Peckett  Well  end  of  this 
tunnel  a conduit  is  constructed,  several  miles  in 
length,  running  along  the  face  of  tho  hill  on  the 
Wadsworth  side,  for  a considerable  distance, 
thence  across  the  Crimsworth  valley  to  Shack- 
leton,  forward  to  Walshaw,  and  under  the  moor- 
land to  Widdop.  Tho  site  of  the  reservoir  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  High  upon 
the  hills  forming  the  backbone  of  England,  and 
near  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties  of  York- 
shire  and  Lancashire,  the  middle  basin  of  the 
Widdop  stream,  which  was  of  great  length  and 
depth,  sloping  away  easily  at  the  top,  whilst 
at  the  bottom  it  was  nearly  shut  in  by  the 
rising  ground,  was  selected.  At  the  bottom 
point  an  embankment  has  been  thrown  across 
the  valley,  270  yards  in  length,  and  77  ft.  high 
at  its  highest  point.  This  is  composed  of 
145,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork,  30,000  yards 
of  paddle,  3,500  of  concrete,  7,100  of  stone 
pitching,  and  2,000  yards  of  soiling.  There  are 
the  necessary  floodways,  and  byewash,  and  the 
drainage  area  of  the  reservoir  is  2,223  acres, 
with  a water  area  of  92  acres,  and  its  capacity 
is  651,000,000  gallons.  The  original  expectation 
of  tho  cost  of  the  Widdop  reservoir  was  88,000J., 
and  the  period  of  its  construction  was  estimated 
at  from  two  to  three  years.  Unforeseen  and 
almost  unsurmountable  difficulties,  however, 
arose,  and  its  construction  has  occupied  seven 
years,  whilst  the  coat  is  somewhere  about 
118,500L 


Innocuous  Colours. — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a paper  was  read 
from  M.  Turpin,  relative  to  adiscovery  he  is  stated 
to  have  made  of  certain  brilliant  colours  which 
are  said  to  be  absolutely  innocuous,  and  which, 
he  urged,  may  be  advantageously  substituted 
for  those  now  in  use  procured  from  mercury  and 
lead.  The  first  is  a vermilion,  which  (according 
to  Galignani)  ho  obtains  by  taking  a solution  of 
the  potassic  or  sodaic  eosine  of  commerce  (a 
coal-tar  product),  which,  treated  with  an  acid, 
throws  down  a precipitate  of  eosic  acid.  The 
latter,  mixed  with  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
forms  a very  rich  lake  (eosinate  of  zinc),  which 
may  vary  from  the  tint  of  the  rose  to  a deep 
red,  according  to  the  quantity  of  acid  employed. 
This  colouring  substance  resists  a relatively  high 
temperature  and  sulphurous  emanations.  Pare 
fluoresceine  (another  extract  from  coal-tar) 
forms,  with  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  zinc,  a 
brilliant  yellow.  And  the  combination  of  this 
substance,  with  the  one  above  mentioned,  gives 
a series  of  tinctorial  matters  varying  from  pale 
yellow  to  the  deepest  orange,  according  to  tho 
proportions  used.  These  new  substances,  although 
soluble  in  water,  can  be  employed  for  painting, 
for  they  are  declared  to  be  absolutely  indecom- 
posible  by  oils  and  esBences,  cover  perfectly,  and 
cost  little. 


HUSTHETIC  TASTES. 

Dearest  Mr.  Editor, — Oh,  how  delightful, 
bow  ecstatic,  it  must  bo  to  you  who  have  striven 
so  long,  as  I once  heard  yon  say,  to  make  good 
art  cheap  and  cheap  art  good,  to  find  bow  art 
is  now  permeating  the  houses  and  the  hearts 
of  the  better  people ; how  we  talk  about  it, — 
how  we  think  about  it!  I am  just  now  doing 
my  own  bouse,  and  do  so  hope  when  it  is  finished 
that  yon  will  come  and  see  it.  I have  a dado 
in  every  room,  and  such  bright  friezes,  and 
am  seeking  piously  for  some  old  brass  fenders. 
But  this  is  not  what  I want  to  say  just  now. 
My  object  is  a serious  one, — a very  serious 
one  ; it  is  to  send  you  a proof  beyond  cavil 
of  the  spread  of  a real  love  of  art.  I was 
dining  at  dear  Mrs.  B.’s,  of  B — Hill  (Oh  ! such 
a pleasant  dinner!  Everybody  talking  at  once, 
and  much  of  the  talk  quite  understandable, 
though  esoteric),  and  here  I send  you  the 
darling  bill  of  fare, — what  wo  used  to  call  tho 
menu  : — 

“23  Jvne,  1S78. 

A Mtstebt  ! 

Overtvre  iu  Wliite. 

I'relvde  in  Drowa. 

Noctvrne  in  Pink  and  Yellow. 

Scherzo  in  White. 

Fvfiitive  Harmonies  in  Brovm. 

Symphony  in  White. 

Idyll  ly  Pbosk. 

Variation  in  Piuk  and  Green. 

Love  and  Lise ! 

Phantasy  in  Green. 

Ethereal  Rhapsody  in  White. 

Arrangenieiits  iu  Amber  and  Cream. 

Glacial  Chaos. 

Decorative  Svbjects  in  Metal. 

Frvit  and  Flowers,  vaguely  treated.” 

When  I first  read  it,  I felt  aa  if  I were  in  the 
dear  “ Grosvenor.”  I could  not  quito  understand 
it  at  the  beginning,  but  I found  it  all  out  as  the 
dishes  came  round.  Isn’t  it  sweet  “Overture 
in  White,”  you  know  tho  sort  of  soup  at  once  ; 
what  can  “Fugitive  Harmonies  in  Brown” 
mean  but  quails  ? And  as  to  tho  “ Idyll  iu 
Prose,”  it  brings  a little  lamb  alive  before  you, 
green  fields  and  all.  The  “ Phantasy  in  Green  ” 
puzzled  me  at  first,  but  the  moment  I saw 
Gooseberry  Fool  coming  round,  my  mind  was  at 
ease.  Do  make  this  known,  Dear  Mr.  Editor, 
and  you  will  help  us  up  a step  in  the  Higher 
Culture.  Daisy. 

P.S. — If  you  should  hear  of  a brass  fender, 
please  let  me  know.  And  what  am  I to  do  if 
friends  come  into  my  rooms  in  dresses  of  the 
wrong  colour  ? They  destroy  all  my  green 
and  blue  harmonics.  Oh,  and  I must  tell  you; 
at  dear  Mrs.  B.’s  there  was  a very  distinguished 
lady-sculptor  present,  and  she  was  the  only 
person  who  said  nothing  about  art  all  dinner- 
time ! 


OVER-PRODUCTION. 

Sir,— The  strictures  you  pass  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  leaders  of  the  stonemasons  in  the 
late  strike  in  London  are  well  deserved  by  them. 
Except  the  late  joiners’  strike  in  Manchester, 
no  more  unwise  act  on  tho  part  of  a body  of 
men  has  been  performed  in  our  time.  From  a 
state  of  affluence  they  have  reduced  themselves 
to  a condition  of  poverty.  All  their  means  are 
gone,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  income 
does  not  suffice  to  meet  the  expenses  arising 
from  sickness,  superannuation,  and  out-of-work 
pay,  BO  that  it  is  serionsly  contemplated  making 
a levy  of  the  whole  trade  to  raise  funds.  This 
state  of  things  reflects  very  seriously  npon  the 
foresight  of  the  leaders  of  the  society,  the  prin- 
cipal of  whom  has  since  then  astonished  the 
world  by  annonnoing  himself  as  a candidate  for 
the  representation  of  an  important  Midland 
borough  iu  Parliament.  This  movement  of  the 
stonemasons  was  an  aggressive  one,  taken  at  an 
inopportune  time.  But  the  action  of  the  cotton 
operatives  in  Lancashire  during  the  late  lock- 
out was  a purely  defensive  movement,  and 
ought  not,  I think,  to  be  classed  with  the  strike 
of  the  masons.  They  simply  desired  to  keep 
the  rate  of  wages  they  had  for  some  time  past 
received,  and  which  the  employers,  in  a very 
autocratic  manner,  determined  to  reduce  by 
10  per  cent.,  alleging  that  the  supply  was  greater 
than  the  demand,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  prices  in  order  to  induce  greater  demand. 
To  this  the  operatives  agreed,  on  the  condition 


that  the  supply  be  also  reduced  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  mills  two  days  a week.  So  that  the  self- 
denial  of  tho  operatives  was  shown  not  only  by 
consenting  to  a reduction  of  10  per  cent.,  but 
they  wore  willing  and  anxious  for  a further 
reduction  of  33  per  cent,  in  order  that  prosperous 
times  might  be  more  speedily  arrived  at.  The 
estimated  weekly  production  of  the  mills  which 
were  stopped  in  Lancashire  is  40,000,000  yards 
of  cloth,  so  that  tho  effect  of  the  proposal  would 
have  been  to  reduce  the  supply  by  13,000,000 
yards  weekly.  This  would  have  assisted  tho 
employers  in  two  ways, — first,  by  reducing  the 
demand  for  the  raw  material  one-third,  and, 
consequently,  affecting  a reduction  in  its  price  ; 
and,  secondly,  by  limiting  the  output  by  one- 
tbird,  have  kept  up  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured article. 

That  this  proposal  was  good  mercantile 
economy  there  cannot,  I believe,  be  a doubt, 
and  although  tlio  employers  in  tho  cotton  trade 
did  not  so  consider  it,  yet  tho  principle  has  been 
recognised  and  acted  upon  inmost  other  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country.  Take 
iron  and  coal  as  examples.  The  excessive  prices 
obtained  for  these  products  in  1873  attracted  to 
them  such  a large  amount  of  both  capital  and 
labour,  that  mines  were  opened  and  furnaces 
built  in  every  direction,  with  tho  result  that  a 
large  quantity  of  these  minerals  was  forced  upon 
tho  market,  already  supplied  to  excess,  and  prices 
have  gone  down  to  a point  lower  than  they  were 
before  the  rise.  Many  of  tho  works  then  opened 
do  not  pay  to  carry  on  at  present  prices,  and  it 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  recently, 
that  out  of  nearly  1,000  furnaces,  only  some 
400  odd  are  making  iron  at  the  present  time  ; 
and  tho  output  of  the  coal-mines  is  stated  in  a 
current  trade  report  to  bo  only  about  one-third 
of  their  capabilities,  and  with  miners  working 
four  days  a week,  and  yet  a portion  of  this  is 
being  stacked,  and  prices  are  falling. 

The  same  condition  of  things  obtains  in  the 
tinplate  trade.  Some  time  ago  the  employers 
recognised  tho  fact  that  tho  supply  was  largely 
in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  wisely  resolved  to 
curtail  production,  in  order  to  obtain  a remu- 
nerative price  for  their  goods.  Some  makers, 
however,  did  not  keep  to  tho  agreement,  and  tho 
trade  is  consequently  in  a very  unsettled  state. 
Most  of  our  export  trades  are  iu  a similar  posi- 
tion. How  is  this  ? The  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  the  productive  power  of  the  world  in  manu- 
factured goods,  at  least,  is  greater  than  its 
power  to  consume  such  goods.  England  was 
up  to  recent  times  looked  upon  as  the  workshop 
of  the  world.  Our  inventive  faculty,  coupled 
with  industry  and  perseverance,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  various  metals  and  minerals  easy  of 
access,  caused  us  to  be  applied  to  for  almost 
every  manufactured  production,  and  tlie  demand 
has  in  times  past  been  so  great  that  not  only 
have  our  children  been  withdrawn  from  tho 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  large  numbers  of  our 
best  workmen  have  been  sent  abroad  with  the 
most  improved  machinery,  to  set  up  manufac- 
tories in  those  countries  which  grow  the  raw 
material.  In  addition  to  these,  other  nations  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  have  sprung  up  and  become 
competitors  instead  of  remaining  customers, 
until,  at  tho  present  moment,  we  present  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a nation  which  has  neglected, 
to  a great  extent,  the  cultivation  of  its  own  soil 
to  become  manufacturers  for  the  world,  now 
having  little  export  trade,  and  yet  dependent 
upon  others  for  most  of  the  food  we  eat.  That 
this  state  of  things  cannot  long  continue  is,  I 
think,  self-evident.  A nation  which  cannot,  and 
does  not,  produce  the  great  bulk  of  the  food  it 
requires,  is  in  a poor  way.  Agriculture  is  tho 
very  foundation  of  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
any  country.  History  presents  many  notable 
examples  of  this  fact.  The  recent  strike,  and 
long-continued  depression  in  trade,  will  not, 
therefore,  be  an  unalloyed  evil,  if  it  awaken  the 
thought  that  too  many  of  our  operatives  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  which  are 
being  made  in  too  great  abundance  for  the  wants 
of  the  world,  and  that  their  efforts  would  be 
more  permanently  rewarded  if  they  turned  their 
own  attention  and  that  of  the  rising  generation 
more  directly  to  tho  cultivation  of  tho  soil. 
Let  tho  cry  be,  “ Back  to  the  land.” 

E.  Grimes. 


St.  Luke’s  Burial  Ground. — On  the  27th 
nit.  the  St.  Luke’s  Burial  Grounds,  Old-street, 
which  have  been  converted,  at  a cost  of  600Z., 
into  a public  recreation-ground,  were  opened  to 
the  public. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  MISSIONARIES, 
SEVENOAKS. 

On  the  26th  ult.  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forsterj 
M.P.,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  tho  above 
Institution,  which  is  intended  for  tho  reception 
of  100  girls  of  all  ages  and  denominations. 

The  design  is  in  the  Old  English  style,  and  is 
purposely  simple  and  of  inexpensive  materials, 
variety  of  outline  being  chiefly  relied  upon  for 
effect.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Kobins,  F.S.A. 
The  building  will  be  faced  with  red  bricks  (rod 
Dumfries  stone  being  used  for  the  chief  entrance 
only).  The  upper  or  third  story  will  be  faced 
with  vertical  tiling.  Tiles  will  cover  the  roof, 
with  wooden  verge-boards  to  the  gables. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  a parallelogram, 
with  an  open  court  in  tho  centre,  which,  on  the 
ground-floor,  is  divided  by  the  intervention  of  the 
dining-hall.  At  the  north  end  of  the  dining-hall 
are  the  kitchen  and  domestic  oSices;  on  the 
south  is  the  chief  entrance, — on  the  right  and 
left  of  which  are  the  chief  mistresses’  and  com- 
mittee and  reception  rooms  and  library,  forming 
tho  south  side  of  the  quadrangle.  On  tho  east 
side  are  the  school  and  class-rooms  for  the  junior 
Bohool,  and  on  the  left  side  are  tho  school  and 
class-rooms  for  the  senior  division  of  tho  school. 
A small  infirmary  is  situated  at  the  north-west 
angle  connected  by  a covered  way  with  the 
main  building.  The  laundry  and  fuel  stores 
are  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  kitchen- 
court  which  interveues  between  them  and  the 
domestic  offices,  housekeeper’ s rooms,  and  cookery 
school. 

The  upper  floors  are  an-anged  for  dormitories, 
on  a similar  plan  to  that  adopted  by  the  same 
ni-chitect  at  Milton  Mount  College,  Gravesend, 
by  which  separate  and  distinct  chambers  are 
provided  for  each  inmate,  enclosed  within  large 
dormitories,  well  lighted  aud  ventilated.  The 
younger  children,  who  are  to  bo  under  the  care 
of  nurses,  have  no  separate  cubicles. 

Bath-rooms,  water-closets,  lavatories,  house- 
maids’ closets,  &c.,  are  situated  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  quadrangular  block  of  tho  main 
building,  except  on  the  ground-floor,  where  they 
are  placed  parallel  with  the  eastern  aud  western 
comdors  in  the  open  central  area. 

Tho  servants'  dormitories  are  over  the 
domestic  offices,  aud  form  the  upper  story  of  the 
north  side.  This  side  is  two  stories  in  height 
only ; the  other  three  sides  of  the  square  are 
three  stories  in  height.  The  dining-hall  is  a 
one-stoiy  building,  with  open-timber  roof,  and 
it  is  only  in  this  apartment  that  a little  freedom 
is  observable  from  tho  rigid  economy  which 
elsewhere  distinguishes  tho  design,  so  far  as 
superficial  decoration  is  concerned. 

The  cost  of  tho  land,  foundations,  lodge,  and 
fencing,  amounts  to  5,000i.,  aud  a further 
10,000/.  are  required  to  complete  the  building, 
which  is  deficient  in  no  nocessaiy  convenience. 
The  site  of  the  building,  3 acres  in  extent,  is 
situated  on  tbe  high  ground  betvveen  the  Vine 
Hall  Estate  and  Knowlo  Park,  near  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  Tho  present  institution  is  at 
Walthamstow,  where  it  was  first  established 
some  forty  years  ago. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

The  PulUc  Health  Act  Amendment  Bill  has 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Puhlic  TForfcs  Loans. — In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Monday  last,  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson 
intimated  to  Sir  G.  Balfour  that  the  Treasury 
proposed  to  issue  from  timeto  time,  in  contiuua- 
tion  of  returns  already  issued,  statements  of  the 
loan  transactions  both  of  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  and  the  Commissioners  of  PuhUc 
Works  in  Ireland. 


Secretaries,  Social  Science  Congress.— 
The  list  of  the  vice-presidents  of  this  year’s  Con- 
gress,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Cheltenham,  is 
being  rapidly  filled  up.  The  committees  for  the 
several  departments  of  the  Congress  are  also 
nearly  completed,  and  the  following  have  con- 
sented to  act  as  hen.  secretaries  : — Law  : Mr.  E. 
T.  Bryclges  (Town  Clerk,  Cheltenham),  Mr. 
James  B.  Winterbotham,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Gabb. 
Education ; Rev.  R.  M.  Chamney  (Principal  of 
tbe  Training  College),  Colonel  Grove,  and  Mr. 
Tyrer.  Health:  Drs.  Wilson  and  Ferguson. 
Economy  and  Trade:  Capt.  St.  Clair-Ford,  Mr. 
W.  McLandsborough,  C.E. , and  Mr,  Cochrane. 
Art : Mr.  J.  Middleton  and  Mr.  J.  March  Phillips. 


ARCHEOLOGISTS  AT  WISBECH. 

The  proceedings  of  the  British  Archmological 
Association  at  Wisbech  are  now  settled,  and 
stand  thus  : — • 

Monday,  August  \9lh. — Opening  meeting  at 
Council  Chamber,  Wisbech,  at  2 p.m.  Recep- 
tion of  the  president  and  members  of  the 
Association  by  the  Mayor  aud  Corporation,  and 
delivery  by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  president 
of  the  congress,  of  the  inaugural  address.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  local  committee,  the  mem- 
bers and  visitors  will  proceed  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  and  Paul,  where  the  Rev.  Canon 
Scott,  M.A.,  will  give  an  account  of  its  history 
and  monuments.  Afterwards  tho  party  will 
inspect  the  museum  of  the  town,  the  remains 
of  the  castle,  and  vaults  in  High-street  and 
Market-place.  They  will  then  proceed  to  in- 
spect the  harrow  opened  specially  for  the 
Association,  and  Leverington  Church,  the  Roman 
bank,  &c.  On  return  to  Wisbech,  the  public 
dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Rose  and  Crown 
Hotel,  at  seven  o’clock,  where  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicko  will  take  the  chair. 

Tuesday. — Excursion  to  Ely  5 walk  to  Cathedral 
and  he  there  at  10'30  for  examination  and 
description  of  the  edifice  by  Messrs.  E.  P.  Loftu.s 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  Thomas  Blashill,  R.  J.  King,  and 
others.  Lunch  at  Ely.  Leave  by  2 p.m.  for 
Magdalen-road  station.  Drive  to  Middle  Level 
Sluice,  church,  aud  hall  at  Wiggenhall  St.  Mary ; 
then  to  Wisbech.  Evening  meeting. 

Wednesday.  — Inspection  of  the  following 
churches  :—Walsoken,  Walton,  Walpole,  and 
Terrington.  At  each  church  due  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  an  explanation  and  descrip- 
tion of  its  history,  architecture,  and  monuments. 
The  party  to  leave  for  King’s  Lynn  at  1-15, 
reaching  there  at  2 p.m.  Luncheon  at  the 
Globe ; then  drive  to  Castle  Rising,  wUli 
possibly  a visit  to  Sandringham  House  and 
chnrcb.  Evening  meeting. 

Thursday. — By  train  for  Swaffham.  Carriages 
to  meet  them  there  and  drive  to  Castle  Acre. 
Proceed  by  train  to  Middleton  Towers,  where 
Sir  Lewis  Wincop  Jarvis,  V.P.,  will  read  a short 
paper  on  tho  early  history  of  the  place.  After- 
wards  tho  party  will  leave  by  train  for  King’s 
Lynn,  where  they  will  be  received  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  and,  after  luncheon, 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  churches, 
remains  of  town  walls,  regalia  at  town-hall, 
MSS.,&c. ; train  for  Wisbech  J evening  meeting. 

Friday. — By  rail  to  Thorney  ; examination  of 
abbey  remains  ; then  set  out  by  carriages  for 
Crowland  for  examination  of  remains  of  abbey, 
the  ancient  bridge,  and  luncheon  ; then  on  to 
Deeping  St.  James,  for  inspection  of  church  and 
old  house  there  5 then  by  train  for  Spalding ; 
visit  church  and  cell.  Special  train  for  Wisbech, 
stopping  at  two  or  more  churches  on  the  way 
hack  to  Wisbech.  Evening  meeting, 

Saturday.- — By  train  for  Stamford,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  churches,  and  thence  by 
carriages  to  Burgbley  House,  which  will  bo 
described  and  commented  on.  The  encampment 
at  Castor  (Durobriva)  of  the  Romans),  and  then 
on  to  Peterborough,  for  a short  visit  to  the  J 
cathedral,  and  thence  by  train  at  6’30  for  Wis- 
bech, in  time  for  the  evening  meeting. 

Monday.  — By  railway  to  Cambridge,  for 
examination  of  the  churches,  colleges,  old  houses, 
and  other  antiquities  of  tho  city.  'These  inves- 
tigations will  be  continued  on  tho  following  clay, 
Tuesday,  27th  of  August,  when  it  is  hoped  the 
president  will  be  able  to  attend  the  final  meet- 
ing of  tho  congress,  and  bring  the  proceedings  to 
a close. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

Jloman  Remains,  BiacTiester.— Recently  some 
excavations  have  been  going  on  at  Binebester, 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  city,  which  have 
resulted  in  tho  discovery  of  a portion  of  a wall, 
30  yards  in  length,  6 ft.  high,  and  9 ft.  in  thick- 
ness, most  of  which  is  stated  to  be  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  is  built  of 
dressed  freestone,  and  underneath  tho  wall 
there  is  a complete  arch. 

Poman  Remains,  Lincoln. — Some  interesting 
Roman  remains  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  Bail,  Lincoln.  Means  have  been  taken, 
under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Pem'ose,  for  the 
preservation  and  exhibition  of  the  remains.  The 
columns  will  stand  in  a lofty  semi-snbterranean 
chamber  or  area,  lighted  from  the  street.  Mr. 
Penrose  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  the 
removal  of  the  very  mean  tenements  on  the  south, 
which  conceal  the  eouthern  half  of  the  porticot 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leicestershire. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archcoological 
Society,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dickson,  LL.D.,  of 
Glooston,  read  a paper  on  “ Fotheringhay 
Castle.”  Ho  said  that  in  Domesday  book  the 
name  of  tho  castle  is  spelled  Fotheringeia  j 
Lei  and  wrote  it  Foderingeye;  it  subsequently 
was  subjected  to  various  alterations  till  the 
present  Fotheringay,  or  Fotheringhay,  was 
decided  upon ; and  tho  origin  of  the  term  is 
traced  to  fedan — to  feed — and  ha,  or  hay — a 
meadow.  The  only  authentic  description  of  the 
castle  discovered  is  contained  in  a survey  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  James  I.  It  consisted  of 
two  principal  parts.  Tho  first  a keep  on  the 
higher  mound,  and  tbe  second  a large  fortifica- 
tion on  the  lower.  The  first  was  reached 
through  a double  moat,  and  consisted  of  two 
stories,  called  upper  and  lower  chambers,  con- 
taining “goodly  lodgyngs.”  From  this  you 
descended  by  a broad  staircase  to  the  lower  forti- 
fication in  which  the  “ Great  Hall  ” was  situated. 
The  Nen  and  a mill-brook  formed  part  of  the 
double  ditches.  Besides  tho  mill-brook  there  was 
a pond — both  have  disappeared.  The  castle 
must  jhavo  been  standing  in  1624,  thirty-eight 
years  after  Mary’s  death,  and  twenty-one  years 
after  the  accession  of  her  son  to  the  throne  of 
England.  That  it  was  ordered  to  be  demolished 
by  James  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous  ; the 
real  destroyers,  animated  by  no  penitential 
sentiment,  were  tho  owners  of  the  castle  and 
manor  at  a later  date.  It  became,  in  fact,  a 
quarry  for  bnilding  purposes.  The  only  picture 
in  existence  of  this  castle  is  said  to  be  at 
Windsor. 

North  Oxfordshire. — Tho  North  Oxfordshire 
Archmologieal  Society  recently  had  an  excur- 
sion to  Chastleton  House,  Church,  and  Camp. 
The  church  is  replete  with  interest ; it  dates 
back  over  eight  centuries,  and  is  associated  with 
many  distinguished  names  in  Oxfordshire  history. 
The  mural  tablets  in  the  chancel  are  chiefly 
memorials  of  the  Greenwood  family,  the  patrons 
of  tho  living,  and  possessors  of  considerable 
property  in  the  parish.  There  is  also  one  to  tho 
memory  of  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  tho  sculptor, 
who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard,  and  to  his  sou, 
Horatio,  a rector  of  tho  parish.  The  chancel 
and  tower  are  comparatively  modern  ; the  latter 
was  destroyed  by  lighting,  and  rebuilt  A.D.  1689. 
It  was  probably  at  that  time  that  the  church 
was  seated  with  tho  high  inconvenient  pews, 
and  that  the  unsightly  gallery  was  put  up  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  remove.  The  church  is 
about  to  be  restored,  under  tho  direction  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Powell,  architect,  London.  In  tho 
afternoon  Chastleton  camp  was  visited,  aud  some 
excavations  examined.  This  camp  or  earthwork 
is  on  an  eminence  “ foursquare  ” in  shape,  aud 
is  said  by  Beesley  to  be  British,  but  adopted, 
altered,  and  improved  by  tbe  Romans. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute.  — The 
members  of  tho  Archmological  Section  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  held  their 
second  excursion  for  the  season  on  Satui'day 
J last.  Assembling  at  noon  at  New-street  Station, 
they  took  train  for  Cannock,  where  the  church, 
which  is  principally  Late  Perpendicular  in  style, 
was  visited.  On  leaving  Cannock  for  the  Chase, 
a fine  pair  of  sixteenth-century  gates  at  the  old 
Manor  House  received  the  attention  of  tho 
visitors.  The  weather  was  at  this  time  all  that 
could  bo  desired,  the  summer  heat  being  most 
enjoyably  tempered  by  a fresh  breeze,  which 
continued  till  tho  party  had  reached  the  Chase. 
A thunder-storm  approaching,  the  party  were 
constrained  to  make  a more  speedy  journey  to 
Pillaton  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case,  and  fortunately  reached  the  hall  without 
any  sprinkling.  Pillaton  Hall,  upon  which  Mr. 
Everett  read  a short  paper,  was  formerly  an 
extensive  moated  mansion,  and  was  for  many 
generations  the  seat  of  the  family  of  the 
Littletons.  The  existing  portions  of  tho  ruins 
are  principally  the  brick  gatehouse,  having  semi- 
circular turrets  and  dome-shaped  roofs.  This 
and  tho  chaj^el  are  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  the  remaining  portions  being  Eliza- 
bethan. The  visitors  proceeded  on  to  Penk- 
ridge,  and  the  church  (a  Perpendicular  struc- 
ture) having  been  inspected,  the  party  returued 
to  Birmingham. 


Asplialte  Paving  at  AldersHott.  — The 
Brunswick  Rock  Asphalte  Paving  Company 
have  recently  completed  tho  paving  of  Welling* 
ton-street,  in  that  town. 
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I THE  OBRTOSA  AT  PATIA;  AND  THE 

BASILICA  OF  CONSTANTINE  AT  ROME. 

I SEEK  your  kindly  aid  in  obtaining  certain 
\ information  about  these  two  buildings.  I am 
: desirous  of  stating  the  dimensions  of  tho  great 
south  cloister  at  the  Certosa,  but  can  find  nothing 
i reliable.  Tho  fine  work  by  Durelli  giYes  a plan ; 
i but  it  appears  to  me  that  both  the  scales  of 
j mHres  and  of  Milanese  braccia  are  wrong.  By 
the  former  the  court  measures  22  2 by  26'0, 

‘ being  equal  to  about  73  ft.  by  85  ft.  English  ; 

by  the  latter,  it  measures  37  by  43,  being 
j equal  to  about  64  ft.  or  71  ft.  by  74  ft.  or  82'7  ft. 

I English,  according  to  the  two  values  given  to 
I the  Milanese  braccia.  One  writer  in  English  (1 
think  it  is  “ Murray’s  Handbook  ”)  gives  the 
i dimensions  334  ft.  by  412  ft.,  which  is  probably 
' about  correct.  Has  any  one  of  your  readers 
; ever  felt  the  interest  to  measure  the  vast  quad- 
' rangle,  whilst  there?  The  above  dimensions 
taken  from  tho  scales  are  tho  clear  open  space 
;!  between  the  arcadiug.  Writers  differ,  too,  as  to 
whether  the  residences  of  the  monks  have  one 
:i  or  two  rooms  on  the  upper  floor. 

I also  cannot  find  any  very  reliable  English 
measurements  of  tho  Basilica  of  Constantine, 
formerly  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  at  Rome. 

I Mr.  Gwilt,  in  the  “ Encyclopedia  of  Architec- 
ture,” and  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  “ History  of 
: Architecture,”  have  given  a few  general  ones  ; 

the  best,  perhaps,  are  those  supplied  by 
I Desgodetz  in  his  “ Antiquities  of  Rome,”  1682. 

This  grand  ruin  of  a noble  edifice  must  surely 
I have  found  a measurer  among  tho  many  English 
I students  who  have  visited  Rome.  Being  de- 

I sirous  of  adding  the  above  dimensions  in  the 

respective  articles  in  tho  “ Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture,” I shall  be  obliged  by  having  them  as 
I early  ns  possible,  tho  articles  being  in  type,  and 
would  have  been  printed,  but  tho  hope  arose 
I that  tho  measurements  might  be  forthcoming. 
. Hence  this  inquiry.  Wyatt  Papwobth. 

33,  Bloomshury-strcrt, 


RUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS. 

Sir, — In  listening  to  Mr.  Roger  Smith’s  and 
Dr.  Phene’s  interesting  papers  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, it  struck  me  that  the  great  stone  circles  of 
Stonehenge  and  Avebury  were  probably  great 
places  of  assembly,  where  tho  ancient  British 
Eistedvoden  were  held,  where  the  bards  con- 
tended for  prizes,  and  where  chariot  races  and 
athletic  contests  took  place.  There  is  some- 
where a record  of  a British  bard  having  travelled 
in  Greece,  of  his  having  either  studied  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy,  or  under  Pythagoras,  and  of 
his  appearance,  and  of  his  costume.  It  is  also 
recorded,  if  I recollect  rightly,  that  this  bard 
revisited  Greece.  There  was,  doubtless,  a much 
greater  degree  of  intercourse,  in  early  times, 
between  the  civilisations  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  this  country,  more  especially 
through  the  Phoenician  argosies,  than  we  are  apt 
to  imagiue.  The  British  Eistedvodt,  which  is 
now  only  thought  of  as  a Welsh  institution,  bore, 
iu  its  ancient  integrity,  a close  resemblance  to 
tho  Olympian  festival.  It  formerly  included 
both  intellectual  and  physical  contests.  The  in- 
tellectual contests  iu  poetry  and  music  alone 
survive.  There  is  also,  I believe,  a tradition 
that  Grecian  characters  were  used  in  the  bardic 
wri  tings. 

It  also  struck  me  that  these  colossal  stones 
may  have  been  the  points  of  support  to  either 
temporaiy  or  permanent  wooden  constructions 
for  roofs  and  seats.  The  skeleton  roof  being, 
perhaps,  finally  covered  in  with  either  skins 
or  canvas,  the  large  mound  encircling  all  at 
Avebury  might  have  served  both  for  a vallum 
and  as  the  pit  for  the  masses. 

These  great  stone  circles  were  probably  the 
rallying  centres  for  religious  ceremonies,  for  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs,  for  national  games, 
and  for  defence.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


" THE  ADORNMENTS  OF  THE  OBELISK.” 

There  is  a medium  in  all  things,  and  while 
it  would  bo  almost  absurd  to  adorn  the  base 
of  tho  London  Obelisk  with  modern  strange 
sphinxes,  yet  the  monolith  has  another  meaning 
to  an  English  eye  besides  its  archaic  one,  and 
that  meaning  is,  as  Professor  Erasmus  Wilson 
has  expressly  stated,  to  commemorate  ” British 
valour  by  sea  and  land.”  This  can  best  be  done 
by  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  upon  the  base  of 
tho  Obelisk.  Such  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions 
are  rightly  placed  on  the  pedestals  of  the 


obelisks  of  Constantinople  and  Paris  ; in  both 
instances  also  the  machinery  employed  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  representation ; and  it  is 
only  just  to  the  interest  and  ability  shown  by 
Mr.  John  Dixon  in  the  mechanical  contrivances 
employed  by  him  as  well  as  the  invention  of 
the  Cleopatra  ship,  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
the  record. of  them  upon  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment, which,  to  a great  extent,  England  owes 
to  his  exertions.  W.  R.  Cooper. 


“AN  ACT  OF  BARBARISM.” 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  valuable  journal  to  an  act  of  wsnton  and 
wilful  barbarism  which  is  about  to  be  perpe- 
trated ? 

The  trustees  of  Blimdell’s  School,  at  Tiverton, 
having  become  very  wealthy,  have  determined 
to  remove  that  school  to  a new  site ; and  for  no 
reason,  except  ignorance  bo  a reason,  have  deter- 
mined to  pull  down  the  old  building,  erected 
by  the  founder  of  tho  school  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. ! Tho  building  in  question  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  Jacobean  stylo  in  the 
country,  and  is  a most  interesting  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  English  scholastic  architecture.  Its 
destruction  will  be  a crying  disgrace  to  the  age, 
and  it  is  with  a hope  that  yon  will  raise  your 
voice  against  this  most  wanton  act  of  barbarism 
that  I address  you  upon  the  subject.  I may 
mention  that  Blundell’s  School  has  been  very 
carefully  delineated  by  Mr.  Dollman  in  his 
“ Civil  and  Domestic  Architecture.” 

H.  W.  B. 


ORGANS. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Gloucester,  on  the  27th 
ult.,  the  subject  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
organ  of  the  cathedral  came  up  for  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Waller,  tho  cathedral  architect,  pre- 
sented plans  of  a new  screen,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  present  heavy  and  modern  stone  division 
between  the  nave  and  the  choir.  Mr.  Waller’s 
design  (according  to  the  Gloucestershire 
Chronicle)  is  iu  character  with  the  stalls  and 
oak-work,  the  screen  being  as  nearly  as  may 
be  a repetition  of  the  stall-work  of  the  choir, 
less  a doorway  with  canopies  iu  the  centre,  as 
at  present  arranged,  the  backs  of  tho  stalls 
being  opened  between  the  nave  and  tho  choir. 
The  organ  is  arranged  for  in  two  divisions,  one 
occupying  the  last  of  tho  arches  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  and  the  other  the  correspond- 
ing arch  on  the  north  side,  so  th^.t  the  long- 
desired  vista  from  either  end  of  the  cathedral 
will  be  obtained  if  this  design  be  carried  out. 
Tlie  old  organ-cases  will  be  carefully  preserved, 
and  erected  in  the  north  and  south  aisles  at  the 
backs  of  the  two  halves  of  the  new  organ. 
Unanimous  approval  of  the  design  was  expressed 
by  the  capitular  body.  The  specifications  for 
the  organ  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Willis,  of 
London,  embodyiug  suggestions  made  by  Mr. 
Harford  Lloyd,  tho  organist. 

Lecli. — A new  organ  has  lately  been  erected 
in  the  old  parish  chui’ch.  Leek,  by  Messrs. 
Jai'dine  & Co.,  of  Manchester.  It  has  cost 
between  1,2001.  and  1,3001.,  and  contains  42 
stops,  three  manuals  (CC  to  G),l  56  notes,  and 
1,798  pipes. 

West  Bromwich.  — Mr.  Alexander  Brogden, 
M.P.,  has  presented  an  organ,  erected  at  a cost 
of  more  than  1,2001.,  to  tho  West  Bromwich 
town-hall.  The  instrument  contains  2,168 
pipes, — viz.,  793  to  tho  groat  organ,  781  to  the 
swell  organ  ; tho  solo  and  echo  organ  combined, 
464  5 and  the  pedal  organ,  130. 

liorthenden. — A new  organ  has  boon  presented 
to  tho  parish  church  of  St.  Wilfred,  Norbhendeu, 
near  Manchester,  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Percival.  It  is 
by  Messrs.  Hill  & Son,  of  York-road,  N.,  and  is 
worked  by  a hydraulic  engine.  It  contains 
three  manuals  and,  pedal,  with  a tremulant,  five 
couplers,  and  five  composition  pedals.  In  all, 
there  are  1,108  pipes,  the  longest  of  which 
measures  16  ft.  The  case  is  of  Dantzic  oak, 
and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Redford,  ai’chitect, 
Manchester. 

Salishury  Cathedral. — During  the  past  few 
days  two  holes  have  been  cut  through  the  east 
wall  of  the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral, 
and  a space  excavated  in  the  concrete  ontside 
preparatory  to  the  erection  of  the  gas-engine 
which  is  to  blow  the  new  organ.  Whether  the 
arrangements  which  are  being  carried  out  are 
likely  to  mar  in  any  degree  the  exterior  view  of 
that  part  of  the  building  is  not  yet  evident ; but 


if  they  do  it  will,  as  a local  paper  says,  be  a 
matter  of  much  regret.  No  doubt  the  plan  has 
received  due  and  competent  consideration,  but 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any- 
thing, however  small,  which  may  prove  offensive 
to  the  eye,  particularly  in  those  parts  which  are 
exposed  to  public  view,  as  is  the  whole  of  the 
north  side  of  the  cathedral. 

Weedon. — A new  organ  has  just  been  erected 
in  Weedon  Church,  Northamptonshire,  by 
Messrs.  Bishop  & Son,  of  Marylebone-road. 
It  has  cost  some  400Z.,  and  was  originally  built 
by  Nichols,  son-in-law  of  the  well-known  G.  P. 
England,  but  has  been  entirely  remodelled  and 
very  considerably  enlarged,  only  a few  of  the 
swell  pipes  remaining  from  the  old  organ. 
There  are  eight  stops  in  the  great  organ.  The 
swell  has  six  stops.  There  are  three  couplers : 
swell  to  great,  swell  to  pedal,  and  pedals  to 
great ; and  three  composition  pedals  to  the  great 
organ.  The  organ  is  full  compass,  fifty-six 
notes,  and  all  the  stops  go  through.  There  are 
thirty  pedal  pipes. 


DOCKS  AND  HARBOURS. 

Madras. — A visit  was  recently  paid  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  to  Madras  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  and  reporting  upon  the  harbour  works 
which  have  for  some  years  been  in  progress  with 
no  satisfactory  results,  although  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  upon  them.  It  is 
stated  that  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  while  he  does 
not  totally  condemn  the  harbour,  is  of  opinion 
that  tho  design  will  have  to  be  very  consider- 
ably modified  before  it  can  be  of  any  practical 
use.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a sum  of 

700.0001.  would  suffice  to  complete  the  work, 
and  provide  Madras  with  a suitable  harbour  5 
but  this  estimate  is  considered  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  to  bo  much  too  low,  and  he  calculates  the 
outlay  that  will  be  required  at  two  millions  at 
least. 

Aberdeen. — The  Aberdeen  Harbour  Board  met 
in  committee  on  the  18th  ult.,  when  the  whole 
question  of  the  new  works  to  be  provided  under 
the  proposed  new  Harbour  Bill  was  considered 
by  a committee.  In  tho  first  instance,  it  was 
resolved  to  drop  all  idea  of  extending  tho  North 
Pier  further  at  tho  present  time,  and  Mr.  Dyce 
Cay’s  proposal  to  build  a dyke  across  the  present 
channel  of  the  river  so  as  to  divert  its  main 
current  into  the  sea  behind  the  sonth  breakwater 
was  given  up.  It  was,  however,  resolved  to 
construct  new  gates  for  the  south  entrance  of 
the  Victoria  Dock,  and  also  to  lower  the  sill  of 
the  dock  by  from  2 ft.  to  4 ft.  It  was  resolved 
to  carry  on  dredging  for  tho  widening  and 
deepening  of  the  channel,  and  to  set  apart  a 
sum  of  12,0001.  for  this  purpose.  The  committee 
was  unauimous  in  approving  of  the  proposal  to 
construct  a graving  dock,  40,0001.  being  the 
estimated  sum.  The  new  wharf  in  the  old 
channel  of  the  river  for  tho  North  of  Scotland 
and  Orkney  and  Shetland  Steam  Company  will 
also,  it  is  recommended,  be  included  in  the  works 
under  the  Bill,  should  it  receive  the  sanction  of 
Commissioners  when  finally  reported  on.  Eor 
this  purpose  8,0001.  were  set  aside,  and  it  was 
further  determined  to  schedule  a sum  of  11,0001. 
for  filling  up  the  old  bed  of  tho  river  from  the 
Timber  Bridge  to  Ferry-bill,  For  the  building 
of  a quay-wall  along  tho  south  side  of  the  upper 
dock  21,0001.,  and  for  erecting  warehouse 
accommodation  at  tho  south  side  of  dock,  3,0001. 
are  to  bo  asked.  Tho  total  sum  proposed  to  be 
borrowed  under  the  new  Bill  is  120,00ul.  Details 
may  be  tabulated  thus : — Graving  dock,  40,0001. ; 
dredging  channel,  12,0001. 5 new  dock-gates, 

11.0001.  ; lowering  sill  of  dock,  14,0001. 5 quay- 
wall  (upper  dock),  21,0001. 5 filling  up  old  bed 
of  the  river  west  of  the  bridge,  11,0001. ; new 
wharf  for  the  North  of  Scotland  Steam  Com- 
pany,  8,0001. 5 dock  warehouses  (say),  8,0001.,— 
total,  120,0001. 


An  Alleged  New  Minei’al:  “Vermicel- 
lite.” — It  is  stated  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Manby, 
analytical  chemist,  Barrow,  has  discovered  a 
new  mineral  in  the  boulder  clay  of  Furness.  In 
a paper  read  before  the  Barrow  Naturalists’ 
Field  Club,  he  says  he  names  the  new  mineral 
vermicellite,  owing  to  its  similarity  in  many 
respects  to  the  vermicellite  of  Pennsylvania, 
belonging  to  the  mica  group.  The  distinction 
between  the  metals  appears  to  be  a great 
increase  of  ferric  oxide  iu  vermicellite,  a decrease 
of  alumina,  silica,  and  water,  with  the  addition 
of  new  compounds,  titanic  and  phosphoric  acids, 
lime  and  soda. 
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ILLUMINATING  GAS  FHOM  WATER 
OR  SEWAGE. 

Mr.  Stephan,  of  Worcester,  claims  to  have 
discovered  a process  of  converting  steam  into  a 
gas  which  can  be  nsed  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses.  Hr.  Stephan,  who  has  protected  his 
invention  by  patents  taken  out  “ all  over  the 
world,”  has  now  made  public  some  particulars 
of  the  process,  which,  if  it  is  found  to  be 
thoroughly  successful,  will  enable  artificial 
light  to  be  supplied  at  a very  cheap  rate. 
In  the  words  of  the  JVorcestershire  Chronicle, 
under  Mr.  Stephan’s  process,  “all  sewage 
matter  is  to  be  easily  disposed  of,  gas  produced 
'free,  gratis,  for  nothing,’  and  yet  an  immense 
profit  be  made.  He  at  first  estimated  the  profit 
at  150  per  cent.,  and  this  estimate  be  still  clings 
to  as  correct.  The  only  question  is  whether, 
taking  all  the  advantages  promised  into  con- 
sideration, 150  per  cent,  is  really  not  below  the 
mark ! ” — 

The  process  is  thus  described : — 

“ A boiler,  to  contnin  v^ater  or  sewage,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  placed  over  a retort,  underneath  which  is  a firo-hole, 
the  flues  of  this  ramifying  round  both  retort  and  boiler,  and 
the  heat  passing  through  those  flues  causes  both  boiler  and 
retort  to  be  heated  siraultaneously.  In  the  case  of  making 
gas  from  sewage  or  any  animal  refuse,  solids  and  liquids  are 
ut  into  the  boiler,  and  the  liquid  parts,  being  evaporated  by 
eat,  are  passed,  in  the  form  of  steam,  through  a pipe  into 
the  back  end  of  the  retort,  where  are  placed  a number  of 
perforated  iron  discs.  These  are  perforated  in  various 
ways,  in  order  that  the  passage  of  the  steam  through 
thein  shall  not  be  direct,  but  be  impeded  as  much  as 
ossible,  the  result  being  that  by  tno  time  the  steam 
as  passed  through  the  whole  set  of  discs  it  issues  as 
hydrogen  gas,  the  osygou  having  been  deposited  ou  the  iron 
in  the  form  of  magnetic  oside.  Hydrogen  would  of  course, 
on  ignition,  give  off  a flame  of  a pale  blue  colour,  which 
would  not  be  luminous.  The  gas  is  then  passed  through 
layers  of  limestone  packed  closely  in  the  retort,  and  in  its 
progress  becomes  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  At  this 
stage  the  light  burns  with  a reddish  tint.  The  residue,  or 
Bohd  matter  of  the  sewage,  is  then  brought  iuto  use. 
Having  been  allowed  to  subside  in  the  boiler,  it  is  found  to 
be  in  the  form  of  a dry,  black,  inodorous  hydro-carbon,  and 
in  this  state  it  is  taken  from  the  boiler  and  placed  in  the 
front  part  of  the  retort,  ueit  to  the  limestone  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  application  of  heat  causes  an  abundance  of 
arbou  to  be  given  off,  which,  being  absorbed  by  the  lightly 
carburetted  nydrogen  (which  the  gas  has  become  by 
passing  Ihroughthelimestone), it  becomes  highly  luminous, 
incondensible,  and  permaueut.  The  residuals  from  the 
retort  are  soda  ash,  lime  for  building  purposes,  cement, 
&c.,  and  from  the  condenser  an  abundant  supply  of  ammo- 
niacal  liquor,  tar,  pitch,  and  lubricating  grease.  All  the 
above  are  of  course  derivable  from  the  sewage  and  lime- 
stone, and  some  of  these  products  would  be  extremely 
valuable  for  enriching  the  soil.  Thus  the  sewage  could,  aa 
BO  many  people  argue  that  it  ought  to,  return  to  the  land 
in  the  torin  of  a fertiliser.” 

The  above  process  (says  the  Chronicle)  is  ap- 
plicable more  particalarly  to  towns.  In  carry- 
ing it  out  in  practice  it  would  be  most  convenient 
to  have  the  gasworks  erected  near  the  sewage 
outfall ; thus  the  sewage  could  gravitate  into  the 
works,  without  the  necessity  of  pumping,  and 
the  gas  being  manufactured  at  a low  level  would 
readily  rise  through  the  mains  to  almost  any 
height.  Mr.  Stephan  declares  that,  with  proper 
appliances,  no  unpleasant  smell  would  attend  the 
manufacture.  No  fuel  would  bo  required  for 
heating  the  boilers  and  retorts ; sneh  an  enor- 
mous  quantity  of  gas  would  be  produced  by  the 
consumption  of,  say,  the  sewage  of  Worcester, 
that  there  would  be  far  more  than  would  be 
necessary  for  the  lighting  of  the  whole  town, 
and  for  supplying  heat  to  the  boilers. 

Mr.  Stephan  has  made  a formal  application  to 
the  Birmingham  Corporation  Gas  Committee, 
for  leave  to  experimentalise,  at  a portion  of  the 
gasworks  there,  with  sewage. 


PREVENTION  OF  DECAY  IN  WOOD. 

A METHOD  of  treating  wood  to  preserve  it  from 
decay  has  (says  the  Mining  Journal)  been 
invented  by  Mr.  Waldemar  Thilmany,  C.E.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  After  the  wood  has  been 
steamed  in  a closed  cylinder  or  chamber  to  drive 
off  the  sap,  moisture,  and  other  matters,  a 
vacuum  is  created  by  the  action  of  a pump ; 
then  the  wood  is  charged  with  a solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  and  iron,  either  combined  or  sepa- 
rately.  The  proportion  should  bo  about  one 
pound  of  the  sulphate  to  1001b.  of  water,  more 
or  less,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  wood, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  the  treated  wood  is 
designed.  The  surplus  liquid  or  residuum  is 
discharged  from  the  chamber,  and  then  a solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  barium  is  forced  or  charged 
with  the  wood.  The  proportion  of  the  chloride 
of  barium  used  with  the  sulphate  of  zino  or  of 
iron  is  about  two-thirds  by  weight  of  that  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  or  of  iron  in  100  lb.  of  water; 
that  is  to  say,  if  three  pounds  to  the  100  lb.  of 
water  of  sulphate  bo  used,  then  the  chloride  of 
barium  solution  would  require  to  be  about  two 


pounds  to  the  100  lb.  of  water.  The  applica- 
tion  of  the  chloride  solution  may  precede  that  of 
the  sulphate  solution  if  more  convenient,  the 
object  being  to  produce  by  chemical  action 
within  the  pores  of  the  wood  an  in- 
soluble sulphate  of  baryta  and  chloride  of 
zinc  or  iron,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  carrying  out 
the  process  the  wood  or  timber  is  placed  in  a 
closed  chamber  of  iron  or  copper,  capable  of  sus- 
taining the  pressure  to  which  it  may  be  subjected 
by  the  steam  or  otherwise  in  the  process — say, 
five  to  eight  atmospheres,  more  or  loss.  By  these 
means  the  crude  sap,  moisture,  and  like  matters 
are  vapourised,  and  the  soluble  parts  or  matter 
of  the  wood  eliminated  and  drawn  off  by  a 
vaenum-pump,  and  a vacuum  being  formed  in  the 
chamber,  the  wood  becomes  very  readily  charged. 
There  is  then  introduced  under  hydrostatic 
pressure  a solution  of  either  sulphate  of  iron  or 
sulphate  of  zinc,  thus  filling  the  cells  and  pores 
of  the  timber  therewith.  The  surplus  solution 
in  the  chamber  is  then  drawn  off,  and  a solution 
of  the  chloride  of  barium  introdneed  under 
hydrostatic  pressure.  Then,  it  is  said,  the 
elective  chemical  affinity  directly  decomposes 
the  soluble  zinc  or  iron  salts,  foruiing  the 
insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  and  chloride  of  zinc 
or  of  iron  in  the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  wood, 
although  the  chlorides  of  zinc  and  iron  are 
soluble  alone,  but  when  combined  with  the 
sulphate  of  baryta  there  is  formed  (according  to 
the  metal  used)  chloride  of  zinc  or  of  iron,  which 
becomes  so  united  in  the  tissue  of  the  wood  that 
it  cannot  be  washed  out  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water  or  moisture,  and  by  these  means, 
together  with  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  the 
decay  of  the  wood  is  arrested. 

In  treating  large  timbers  it  may  not  be  con- 
venient to  subject  such  pieces  to  the  action  of 
steam  in  a chamber.  In  such  instances  it  is 
deemed  sufficient  to  charge  such  timbers  with 
the  sulphate  of  zino  or  of  iron  and  the  chloride 
of  barium  without  subjecting  the  pieces  first  to 
tlio  action  of  steam.  These  agents  may  be 
forced  into  and  through  the  structure  of  the 
wood  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  In  this  manner 
the  crude  sap  and  albumen  of  the  wood  are 
driven  off,  and  their  place  will  be  taken  by  the 
solutions  of  the  chloride  of  barium  and  sulphate 
of  zinc  or  of  iron,  and  the  result  of  this  mode 
of  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  when  the  wood 
is  first  steamed ; bnt  such  treatment  is  only 
necessary  for  large  timbers,  the  process  being 
slower  than  when  the  wood  is  first  steamed. 

The  cost  is  said  to  be  comparatively  slight. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE 
PROVINCES. 

Lincoln. — New  business  premises  have  just 
been  erected  in  Silver-street,  Lincoln.  The  style 
adopted  is  that  of  Flemish  Gothic,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  high-pitched  roof  and 
corner  turret,  the  transomed  windows,  and 
quaint  flat  red  tiles,  as  seen  from  High-street, 
are  suggestive  of  the  picturesque  buildings  of 
Bruges,  Ghent,  and  other  towns  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  buildings  have  been  erected 
from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  Scorer,  of  the  firm  of 
Watkins  & Scorer,  architects.  It  is  intended  to 
build  other  premises  of  a similar  description  on 
a vacant  piece  of  ground  adjoining. 

Northivich.  — A portion  of  the  extensive 
business  premises  which  are  being  erected  in 
High-street,  Northwich,  for  the  executors  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Beckett,  has  been  opened.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  “ Old  English,”  and  the 
building  occupies  the  space  upon  which  three 
separate  shops  formerly  stood,  namely,  Nos.  27, 
29,  and  31.  The  ground  floor  contains  draper’s 
shop,  carpet  shop,  tailor’s  shop,  tailor’s  catting 
room,  and  general  office.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Harold  Hignett,  of  Chester;  and  the  builder, 
Mr.  Richard  Beckett,  of  Hartford. 

Carlisle. — A new  block  of  buildings  has  been 
erected  for  Messrs.  Smith  & Watt,  of  the  firm 
of  Little  & Ballantyne,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Bush  Hotel,  Carlisle.  It  is  built  of  tooled  red 
stone,  is  four  stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  base- 
ment and  attic  floors,  and  fronts  to  three  streets, 
namely,  36  ft.  to  English-street,  65  ft.  to  the 
Viaduct,  and  36  ft.  to  Blackfriars-street.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  that  of  the  Stuart 
period,  and  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a 
Mansard  roof.  The  cornice  all  round  is  inlaid 
with  white  tiles,  decorated  with  floral  designs. 
The  most  prominent  entrance  is  that  to  the 
shop  of  Messrs.  Little  & Ballantyne.  The  new 
hotel  has  its  principal  entrance  from  the 
Viaduct.  At  one  comer  of  the  block  is  a shop  i 


fitted  up  for  a fishmonger.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  0.  J.  Ferguson,  and  the  builders  are[Messrs. 
Beaty  Brothers. 


BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES. 

Bermondsey. — The  Commissioners  of  the  Ber- 
mondsey Baths  and  Washhouses  have  recently 
issued  their  annual  report,  which  states  that 
since  the  opening  of  the  establishment  in  1854 
both  the  baths  and  washhouses  had  been  fully 
appreciated  by  the  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
bathers  for  the  year  ending  the  23rd  of  March 
last  had  been  101,541,  5,555  of  whom  were 
women.  The  number  of  washers  was  35,291, 
and  the  gross  receipts  2,2S5J.  11s.  6d.,  which, 
after  the  payment  of  all  expenses,  left  a balance 
in  hand  of  1061.  143.  4d.,  the  smallness  of  the 
balance  being  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
oommiasionera  bad  decided  on  sinking  a well,  by 
which  they  hoped  to  secure  a larger  supply  of 
water,  of  pare  quality,  at  a considerably  less 
cost. 

Boston. — Mr.  Wheeler,  borough  sui'veyor, 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  has  made  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  erecting  new  baths,  near  the  Public 
Park,  the  baths  to  contain  a salt-wator  swim- 
ming-bath open  to  the  air,  six  hot-water  salt 
baths,  and  a salt-water  shower-bath,  a house 
for  the  attendant,  with  all  the  necessary  belong- 
ings. The  estimated  cost  is  2,500i.,  including 
boiler,  engine,  and  fittings.  Mr.  Wheeler  has 
also  prepared  plans  of  baths  and  washhouses. 
The  building  is  arranged  for  twenty-four  women 
washing  at  the  same  time,  and  provided  with 
all  necessary  appliances,  the  estimated  cost 
being, — land,  150L  ; buildings,  &o.,  550i. ; boiler, 
tubs,  and  engineer’s  work,  800Z. — Total,  1,5001. 
Mr.  Wheeler  suggests  two  sites  for  the  building, 
one  in  St.  George'e-lane,  and  the  other  on  the 
Irby  estate,  both  behind  the  White  Hart,  the 
former  being  the  most  eligible.  The  above  sug- 
gestions will  come  before  the  town  council. 


DRAINAGE  ITEMS. 

Newton  Heath. — The  Newton  Heath  Local 
Board  has,  in  connexion  with  the  Droylsden- 
road  drainage  scheme,  received  tenders  for  the 
construction  of  a main  trank  sewer  from  the 
present  culvert  near  the  Manchester  Corporation 
Cemetery  to  Chnrch-street,  and  from  Crown 
Point  to  Scutchbottock.  The  tender  of  Messrs. 
G.  J.  Foote,  of  Bury,  for  the  sum  of  3,3331.,  was 
accepted. 

TTithtnsrfon.— -Mr.  J.  Thonihill  Harrison,  C.E., 
has,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
held  an  inquiry  at  the  offices  of  the  Withiogton 
Local  Board  in  reference  to  an  application  by 
the  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  105,0001.  for 
works  of  sewerage,  and  3,0001.  for  private  street 
improvements.  The  Board  was  represented  by 
the  chairman  (Mr.  E.  H.  Fuller)  and  several 
members ; Mr.  Newton,  C.E. ; the  surveyor  (Mr. 
J.  Swarbrick) ; and  the  clerk  (Mr.  G.  Evans). 
The  money  required  for  private  improvements 
is  intended  to  be  expended  in  the  paving  and 
sewering  of  Withington-road,  Whalley  Range, 
and  Lloyd-street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock.  The 
larger  sum  is  required  for  the  construction  of  a 
sewer,  recommended  by  Messrs.  Cawley  & 
Newton,  to  relieve  a large  portion  of  Withiogton 
and  Lady  Bam  district  of  its  sewerage,  and  will 
afterwards  form  a part  of  a larger  scheme  which 
is  being  prepared  for  the  drainage  of  the  whole 
district.  Opposition  was  not  offered  against 
either  application. 

Suck. — The  Belfast  Newsletter  says  that  the 
O’Conor  Don,  M.P. ; Mr.  Wills  Sandford;  Gen. 
Mitchell,  R.A. ; and  other  spirited  and  enter- 
prising landowners  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  have 
set  an  example  of  perseverance  and  self-reliance 
which  we  heartily  commend  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  promote  the  drainage  of  Longh  Neagh. 
Although  the  Suck  Drainage  Bill  only  received 
the  Royal  assent  last  month,  tho  gentlemen  who 
compose  the  Drainage  Board  have  already  mot 
for  despatch  of  business,  elected  a secretary, 
also  Mr.  J.  Lynam,  C.E.,  as  engineer,  and  have 
issued  certain  advertisements  calling  for  tenders 
to  carry  ont  the  drainage  project.  Tho  works, — 
none  of  a difficult  nature, — are  expected  to  cost 
about  130,000J.  The  river  Suck,  freed  of  a 
number  of  eel  weirs  and  ancient  milldamg,  and 
allowed  to  flow  untrammelled  in  its  natural 
channel,  will  remedy  the  disgraceful  state  of 
things  entailed  by  annual  flooding  of  many 
thousands  of  acres,  and  the  whole  district  will 
be  materially  improved  by  the  drainage. 
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COMPENSATION  CASE. 

MARSTON  V.  THE  METHOPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

This  was  a Heavy  compensation  claim  (heard 
in  the  Sheriffs’  Court,  Red  Lion-square,  on  the 
26th  ult.,  before  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell  and  a 
special  jury),  amounting  to  upwards  of  23,(X>01., 
by  the  freeholder  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Regenco, 
at  the  comer  of  Windmill-street  and  Tichbome- 
street,  Haymarket,  required  for  the  formation  of 
the  new  street  from  Piccadilly-circus  to  Oiford- 
Btroot,  under  the  Metropolitan  Street  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1877.  A special  jury  was  sum- 
moned, and  at  the  sitting  of  the  Court  only  nine 
answered,  and  it  was  arranged  to  try  by  that 
number  without  praying  a tales.  The  jury  pro- 
ceeded to  the  locus  in  quo,  and  took  a personal 
inspection  of  the  freehold,  &c. ; for  which  com- 
pensation  was  claimed,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  the  court  to  hear  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  and  Mr.  Lord  appeared  in 
support  of  the  claim  ; Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Freeman  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

After  some  consultation,  counsel  informed  the 
Court  that  the  parties  had  agreed  upon  a sum 
to  be  paid  as  compensation  to  Mr.  Marston  as 
the  freeholder  of  the  property,  and  that  sum 
was  17,0501. 

Mr.  Under- Sheriff  Burchell  instructed  the 
jury  to  return  a verdict  for  that  sum  by  consent, 
and  it  was  thereupon  recorded. 


ARBITRATIONS. 

Carlisle  Toivn  Improvement. — Three  lots  of 
pro])erty  which  are  required  by  the  Corporation 
of  Carlisle  for  the  purposes  of  town  improve- 
ment wore  the  subject  of  inquiry  on  the  20th 
ult.  by  a court  of  arbitration  in  the  County 
Ilotel,  Carlisle.  The  first  property  is  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  Devonshire-walk,  and  partly 
faces  Caldew  Bridge,  and  consists  of  four  tene- 
ments, which  bring  in  a gross  rental  of  371.  Lis. 
per  annum.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hetherington,  architect, 
valued  the  property  at  7601.,  adding  ten  per 
cent,  for  forced  sale,  8361.  Mr.  Hodgkinsou 
said  the  figures  given  were  fair  and  equitable. 
On  the  other  side  Mr.  C.  P.  Hardy  considered 
the  present  rental  fair,  and  assessed  the  pro- 
perty at  5121.  lOs.  8d.,  and  adding  ten  per  cent, 
the  figures  became  6631.  ISs.  9d.  Mr.  Banks, 
town  surveyor,  Kendal,  made  the  gross  value 
6581.  38. — Decision  was  reserved.  Mr.  Hedley, 
Newcastle  (instructed  by  the  town  clerk),  was 
arbitrator  for  the  Corporation ; Mr.  Brierley, 
Preston  (instructed  by  Mr.  Ostell,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Donald  & Ostell)  was  for  Mr. 
Jordan,  the  owner  of  the  property;  and  Mr. 
Fenwick,  of  Leeds,  was  the  umpire.  The  court 
was  called  upon  to  assess  the  value  of  the  ion 
belonging  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Hill.  Mr.  Wannop,  for 
the  owner,  explained  that  the  rent  was  431.,  but 
was  merely  nominal,  as  the  owner’s  daughter 
was  tenant  Mr.  Hill,  who  claimed  1,3001.,  gave 
evidence,  and  the  decision  was  reserved.  This 
was  also  the  case  respecting  a cottage  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  It  contains  three  rooms, 
and  the  owner  claims  3201.  for  it. 

Middlesbrough  Sewerage. — The  award  of  Mr. 
T.  Gow,  umpire  in  the  arbitration  proceedings 
between  the  Middlesbrough  Owners,  Miss  Brown, 
and  the  Corporation,  has  been  received.  It  is 
dated  the  8th  ult.,  but  it  was  not  taken  up  till 
last  week.  The  first  claim  was  a joint  one,  by 
Messrs.  Pease  and  Miss  Brown,  they  claiming 
4,2371.  lOs.  The  umpire  has  awarded  1,6991.98. 
in  respect  of  land  damage,  721.  for  silting  up  to 
the  time  of  arbitration  proceedings,  and  6481. 
for  prospective  silting,  making  together 
2,3191.  9s.  In  the  second  claim,  Messrs.  Pease 
asked  for  2,2001.,  and  the  umpire  has  awarded 
1,2501.  The  third  claim  was  by  Miss  Brown, 
who  sought  to  recover  4,1421.  701.  have  been 

awarded  for  occupation  of  land  in  putting  down 
a sower,  2101.  for  silting  up  to  the  time  of  arbi- 
tration, and  1,8001.  prospective  damage  by  silt- 
ing, making  2,0801.  The  total  sum  awarded  is 
5,7391.  9s.,  and  the  Corporation  will  also  have 
to  pay  about  5501.,  the  umpire’s  charges,  and 
some  1,5001.,  the  other  legal  expenses.  A 
special  case  has,  says  the  Darlington  and 
Stockton  Times,  been  granted  as  regards  the 
amounts  awarded  in  respect  of  silting,  but 
should  the  Court  rule  against  the  claimants,  the 
Corporation  will  doubtless  be  compelled  to 
deodorise  the  sewage  before  it  is  sent  into  the 
river. 

Chesterfield. — The  dispute  between  the  Ches- 
terfield Corporation  and  Newbold  Local  Board  to 


decide  the  price  which  the  former  should  pay 
to  the  latter  for  4 acres,  2 roods,  and  11 
perches  of  land  for  a sewage-farm  has  just  been 
decided.  Both  boards  required  the  land  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  Chesterfield  obtained  Parlia- 
mentary powers  first ; hence  the  dispute.  New- 
bold  Board  wanted  1,6001.  for  it,  and  the  Ches- 
terfield Corporation  offered  them  1,0001.  The 
arbitrator,  Mr.  J.  Coleman,  of  Derby,  has 
awarded  1,0201.  as  a proper  price  for  the  land, 
each  side  to  pay  its  own  costs. 


HOSPITALS  AND  INFIRMARIES. 

Hertford. — The  Hertford  Infirmary  has  lately 
been  considerably  enlarged,  from  plans  by  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Austin  and  Mr.  T.  Tayler  Smith.  The  now 
portion  of  the  building  covers  nearly  as  much 
ground  as  the  old ; the  ward  space  is  nearly 
half  as  much  more  than  it  was  originally,  and 
with  the  new  sanitary  conveniences  the  institu- 
tion may  be  considered  as  being  doubled  in 
sire.  The  cost  of  the  new  works  will  amount 
to  3,0001.,  or  thereabouts.  Mr.  Farley  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  Messrs.  Georgo  Ekiua 
& Son,  of  Hertford,  wore  the  builders. 

Plymouth. — It  is  proposed  to  abandon  the 
present  building  used  as  the  South  Devon  and 
East  Cornwall  Hospital  at  Plymouth,  and  to 
build  a new  hospital  on  an  elevated  site  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  prison  and  workhouse. 
The  proposal  is  meeting  with  some  opposition, 
on  the  ground  that  the  present  site  is  the  most 
convenient,  and  sufilciently  open  and  airy,  having 
the  Hoe  Park,  Princess-square,  and  the  Cor- 
poration buildings  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.  


RAILWAYS. 

Dover  and  Deal. — On  the  29Lh  ult.  the  cere- 
mony of  cutting  the  first  sod  of  a short  con- 
necting link  of  railway  between  Dover  and  Deal 
was  performed  by  Earl  Granville,  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  South- 
Eastern  and  jthe  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Companies  have  combined  to  cany  out  this 
important  link  of  communication.  Mr.  Mills  is 
the  engineer  of  the  line,  and  the  contract  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Cannon-street. 
The  cost  will  be  about  200,0001.,  and  the  work 
is  to  bo  completed  in  1880.  There  will  be  two 
stations  on  the  lino,  one  at  Walmer  and  one  at 
East  Langdon  (for  St.  Margaret’s).  There  will 
be  a tnnnel,  about  a mile  in  length,  before  the 
line  joins  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  at  Crabble,  abont  a mile  from  the 
middle  of  Dover. 

Ballymena  and  Lame. — In  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  24th  ult.,  the  Ballymena  and  Larne  Rail- 
way Bill  was  read  a third  time  and  passed.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  the  question  of  gauge 
cropped  up.  Lord  Waveney  called  attention  to 
a clause  under  which  the  promoters  would  be 
compelled  to  purchase  more  land  than  was  abso- 
lutely  required  for  the  making  of  the  railway. 
In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  gauge  was  5 ft.  3 in. 
while  in  places  where  that  gauge  could  not  be 
made,  the  lines  were  allowed  with  only  a 3-ft. 
gauge.  In  this  case,  the  lino  would  bo  of  3-fb. 
gauge,  but  a clause  had  been  inserted  to  compel 
the  promoters  to  purchase  sufficient  land  to  con- 
struct, if  necessary  at  some  future  time,  the 
broader  gauge.  This  was  a hardship,  because  it 
was  impossible  that  the  broader  gauges  could 
ever  be  constructed,  or,  if  made,  could  bo  of  any 

nse  in  connexion  with  this  particular  line. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  the  purchase  of  the 
additional  lands  would  put  the  promoters  to  the 
extra  expense  of  500L  per  mile  for  no  useful 

purpose. The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the 

interest  of  the  smaller  railways  of  Ireland, 
trusted  their  lordships  would  not  insist  upon  the 
insertion  of  a clause  to  compel  the  purchase  of 
land  for  the  construction  of  the  broader  gauge. 
The  3-ft.  gauge  was  sufficient  for  mineral  and 
agricultural  traffic,  and  would  in  no  way  come 
into  competition  with  the  broader  gauges 

throughout  Ireland. Lord  Redesdale  said  he 

was  only  carrying  oat  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  law  in  seeing  that  this  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  Bill,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  competing  gauges  in 
Ireland. 


Uillbrook. — The  east  window  of  the  new 
church  at  Millbrook,  Hants,  has  lately  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & 
Co.,  at  a cost  of  about  4001. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

yVestminster. — St.  Margaret’s  Church,  West- 
minster, was  re-opened  on  Sunday  last,  after 
restoration,  towards  which  the  Queen  has  sub- 
scribed 100  guineas.  Among  other  contributors 
have  been  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  and  West- 
minster, Lord  Hatherley,  the  Speaker,  Colonel 
Edwards,  M.P.,  Sir  Henry  Hunt,  and  many 
others.  There  is  a deficit  of  3,000Z.  An  altar- 
cloth  has  been  presented  by  Sir  Walter  and 
Lady  James ; a credence-table  of  marble  and 
alabaster  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  whose 
third  son  has  just  been  ordained  to  the  curacy  ; 
and  an  eagle  lectern,  from  an  antique  pattern, 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Vacher.  Painted  windows  have 
been  presented  by  Miss  Wainwright  and  the 
family  of  the  Messrs.  Trollope.  The  galleries 
and  high  pews  have  been  swept  away ; the  space 
wasted  by  lobbies  and  passages  has  been  thrown 
into  the  church ; the  west  window  has  been 
opened ; the  tracery  of  all  the  clearstory  windows, 
and  of  as  many  of  those  in  the  aisles  as  funds 
permitted,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition ; the  plaster  ceiling  has  been  replaced 
by  one  of  solid  oak,  a new  reredos  has  been 
erected,  and  the  old  false  apse  of  lath  and 
plaster  has  been  removed.  The  tiles  through, 
out  the  church  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  C.  Miutou 
Campbell,  M.P.  The  restoration  was  superin- 
tended by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  since 
his  death  by  his  sons.  Some  interesting  historical 
and  architectural  details  of  this  church  were 
given  in  a paper  lately  read  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch, 
before  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archasological 
Society,  and  reported  iu  the  Builder  (p.  509, 
ante). 

Barton. — The  rector  (the  Rev.  A.  Blomfield) 
and  churchwardens  of  Barton  (Beds.)  have 
issued  an  appeal  for  aid,  to  enable  them  to  raise 
1,2001.  for  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  which  in  its  oldest 
parts  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  aud  in 
its  newest  from  the  reign  of  James  L,  but 
which,  the  appeal  states,  “ is  in  a woefully 
dilapidated  condition,  externally  and  inter- 
nally,'' being  patched  up  inside  and  outside  in 
plaster,  cement,  paint,  and  colour-wash.  In  the 
words  of  the  appeal,  “ There  are  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances  belonging  to  this  parish  which 
render  the  fulfilling  of  the  work  a most  arduous 
labour.  The  acreage  of  the  parish  is  about 
2,300  acres  ; two-thirds  at  least  of  these  belong  to 
‘ The  Manor,’  or  ‘ Willes’s  Estate.’  Nearly  all  the 
farms,  and  much  of  the  cottage  property,  belong 
to  the  ‘ Willes’s  Estate.’  This  ‘ Wilies’s  Estate  ’ 
has  been  for  years,  and  is  likely  to  be  for  ever 
and  aye,  in  Chancery.  The  beneficiaries  of  this 
‘ Willes’s  Estate  ’ arc  five, — one  has  nobly  con- 
tributed lOOL,  three  plead  poverty  and  ‘ No 
interest,’  the  fifth  is  a lunatic.  Application  for 
an  order  of  contribution  from  the  lunatic’s  estate 
has  been  made,  a year  and  a half  ago;  but  up 
to  this  date  with  no  result.  So  that  the  landed 
property,  that  involves  two-thirds  of  the  parish, 
nearly  all  the  farms  and  numberless  cottages, 
gives  1001.  only  towards  this  all-needful  work.” 
The  plans  of  the  proposed  restoration  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Milne,  of  London,  aud 
sanctioned  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Hitcham. — The  parish  church  of  Hitcham  has 
been  re-opened,  after  restoration  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  architect,  Mr. 
Robert  Tooley,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  being  the 
contractor.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
All  Saints,  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  tower,  and 
belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  Perpendicular 
period,  but  the  chancel  is  of  au  earlier  date. 
The  tower  is  unusually  fine,  and  contains  a peal 
of  six  bells.  The  nave  roof,  a high-pitched  one 
of  handsome  proportions,  adorned  on  the 
hammer-beams  with  emblems  of  the  Tudor 
period,  was  repaired  some  time  ago ; but  pre- 
viously to  the  recent  works  the  interior  of  the 
church  was  greatly  disfigured  by  a gallery 
which  blocked  up  the  tower  arch,  and  by  the 
presence  of  old-fashioned  pews,  whilst  the  floor 
of  the  nave  was  raised  so  as  to  hide  the  bases 
of  the  columns,  and  so  dwarf  their  proportions. 
All  this  is  now  altered.  The  western  gallery 
has  been  removed,  throwing  open  an  elegant 
arch,  disclosing  a fine  west  window  of  three 
lights.  The  pews  have  also  been  abolished, 
and  in  taking  these  down  the  workmen  dis- 
covered considerable  remnants  of  the  old  oaken 
benching,  the  ends  being  richly  and  variously 
carved,  with  poppy-head  terminations.  These 
await  restoration.  The  floor  of  the  nave  has 
been  reduced  to  its  proper  level,  and  the  chancel 
is  now  approached  by  a flight  of  five  steps,  with 
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two  otHera  at  the  altar-raila,  within  which  the 
floor  has  been  laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles. 
The  rest  of  the  chancel  is  paved  for  the  moat  part 
with  fine  old  ledgers,  which  have  been  bereft  of 
memorial  brasses,  not  one  of  these  remaining. 
Between  the  ledgers  the  floor  is  laid  with  plain 
red  tiles.  The  nave  and  aisles  havo  been  re- 
paved with  brick.  The  total  cost  has  been 
about  l,500i. 

Pocl<ley.—T!he  parish  church  of  Pockloy,  near 
Helmsley,  Yorkshire,  has  just  been  restored  and 
enlarged,  at  a cost  of  aboirt  l,700i.  A small 
chapel  of  ease  was  built  hero  in  1822  at  the  cost 
of  Mr.  Charles  Slingsby  Duncombe,  which  has 
now  been  transformed  into  a village  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  stands  near  the  site 
of  an  ancient  mansion,  probably  the  residence 
of  the  owners  of  Pockley  before  the  union  of 
this  manor  with  that  of  Helmsley.  The  Earl  of 
Feversham,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  has  subscribed 
handsomely  towards  the  coat  of  the  work. 
The  church,  which  is  in  the  Norman  style  of 
architecture,  has  been  restored  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Scott,  architect,  Lon- 
don,  and  a new  chancel  has  been  added  to 
it.  There  have  also  been  added  a now  roof  to 
the  nave,  a new  porch  at  the  southern  side,  a 
new  vestry,  and  a new  tower.  A melancholy 
event  in  connexion  with  the  work  occurred  last 
September.  This  was  the  death  of  the  con- 
tractor for  the  woodwork,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Helmsley, 
who  fell  from  the  scaffold  whilst  working  at  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  chancel,  being  instantly 
killed.  Since  his  death  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Helmsley.  For  the 
present  the  church,  which  will  seat  about  150 
persons,  has  to  be  supplied  w'ith  chairs. 

Maidenhead. — The  church  of  SS.  Mary  and 
Andrew,  Maidenhead,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
restoration  and  enlargement.  The  church  was 
built  in  1825,  as  a chapel-of-ease  to  the  churches 
of  Bray  and  Cookham,  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient 
chapel;  it  had  seats  for  800  persons,  and  half 
of  them  wore  free  for  ever ; the  pews,  of  the 
old,  uncomfortable  high  style,  ran  round  the 
sides,  and  movable  seats  occupied  the  middle. 
There  was  an  organ-gallery  at]  the  west  end. 
The  building  was  devoid  of  chancel  and  vestry. 
An  ecclesiastical  district  having  been  assigned 
to  the  church,  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kearney, 
set  to  work  with  a view  to  the  restoration  and 
improvement  of  the  building,  and  tho  result  is 
that  a new  chancel,  organ-chamber,  tower,  and 
vestry  have  been  added,  and  other  improve- 
ments effected.  The  tower,  which  is  60  ft.  high, 
is  of  yellow  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings, 
and  contains  two  bells ; the  clock  has  been  re- 
placed. The  chancel  is  paved  with  Minton’s 
tiles,  and  the  body  of  the  church  is  boarded. 
Messrs.  Bloomfield  & Forster  were  the  archi- 
tects, and  the  contract  was  given  to  Messrs. 
Silver  & Son,  of  Maidenhead,  for  2,2001.;  the 
rebuilding  of  the  organ  cost  about  2001. ; and 
other  incidental  charges,  including  the  heating 
of  the  church,  amounted  to  3001. 

South  PnnJx.  — This  populous  suburb  of 
Middlesbrough  is  about  to  be  provided  with 
a new  church,  to  meet  the  increasing  require- 
ments of  the  district.  Tho  designs  for  the 
new  church  are  by  Mr.  C.  Noel  Ai’mfield,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Armfield  & Bottomley,  of 
Middlesbrough  and  Whitby,  who,  with  five  other 
architects,  were  invited  by  the  committee  to 
send  in  competitive  drawings.  The  committee 
decided  to  take  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, who  decided  that  Mr.  Armfield’s  design 
was  the  best,  and  it  was  accordingly  adopted  by 
the  committee,  and  the  building  will  bo  begun 
almost  immediately.  The  church  measures 
about  145  ft.  in  length  and  55  ft.  in  width.  The 
plan  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  choir,  and  chancel, 
south  transept,  in  which  will  be  placed  the 
organ,  and  two  vestries  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir.  The  chancel  terminates  in  a semi- 
octagonal  apse,  and  over  the  crossing  of  the  trnn- 
sept  and  choir  is  reared  a central  tower  about 
30  ft.  square,  terminating  in  a saddle-back  roof. 
The  church  will  have  fixed  seats  for  about  750, 
but  there  will  be  spare  room  in  which  about 
200  more  might  bo  seated  in  chairs.  Tho  style 
of  architecture  adopted  is  simple  Lancet. 

East  Haddon. — East  Haddon  Church  has  just 
been  reopened,  after  restoration,  which  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  E.  F. 
Law  & Sons,  architects,  by  Mr.  Robert  Young, 
of  London.  The  church  is  partly  in  the  Deco- 
rated style,  and  consists  of  a nave,  south  aisle 
and  porch,  chancel,  and  embattled  tower  sur- 
mounted by  pinnacles.  The  south  aisle  and 
porch  were  rebuilt  in  1839,  and  the  tower  in 
1673.  The  whole  of  the  church  has  been 


restored  where  at  all  dilapidated,  but  no  altera- 
tion of  the  main  features  of  the  church  has 
been  made,  nor  has  any  of  the  detail  been  tam- 
pered with.  Tho  only  addition  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  a new  organ-chamber  and  sacristy  on 
tho  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  chancel  is 
paved  with  Maw&  Co.’s  tiles.  The  carving  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Chaa.  Phillips,  of  Northampton. 
The  total  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  works  is 
about  1,4001.  for  tho  church,  and  3801.  for  the 
chancel. 

Hay  Mills. — The  new  church  of  St.  Cyprian, 
Hay  Mills,  has  been  consecrated  by  tho  Bishop 
of  Worcester.  Tho  building,  which  has  been 
erected  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Osborn, 
architect,  Birmingham,  is  in  the  thirteenth-cen- 
tury style,  and  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel,  priests’  vestry,  porch,  tower,  and 
spire.  The  maUrials  used  are  red  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  Including  a gallery  at  the 
west  end,  the  church  will  accommodate  between 
400  and  500  persons.  Several  windows  have 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Hard- 
man &,  Co.,  as  memorials  of  various  members 
of  Mr.  Hoivf.;!l’.s  family.  The  elaborately- 
carved  reredoa,  of  stone,  with  black  marble 
background,  is  by  Mr.  Ruddock,  of  London.  A 
large  amount  of  decoration  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  chancel  and  on  the  chancel  arch  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
church  (some  6,0001.)  has  been  defrayed  by  Mr. 
James  Horsfall. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

London. — Tonbridge  Chapel,  Euston-road, 
one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  in  that  part  of 
London,  has  just  been  reopened,  after  thorough 
restoration.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  architect. 
The  chapel  is  of  tho  squai'o  old  Congregational 
stylo,  and  of  Classic  design.  The  additions  and 
alterations  are  in  the  same  style,  freely  treated. 
They  embrace  new  windows  throughout,  these 
being  glazed  with  semi-opaque  cathedral-tinted 
glass,  The  galleries  have  been  taken  down  and 
re-erected  at  a more  acute  angle.  Their  fronts 
and  Beatings  are  all  new.  'The  old-fashioned 
pews  in  the  body  of  the  chapel  have  been 
removed,  and  the  entire  area  is  now  reseated 
with  open  benches  of  modern  stylo.  The  un- 
sightly great  lobby  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building  has  been  cleared  away,  and  smaller  and 
more  suitable  ones  substituted.  All  the  wood- 
work throughout  is  of  pitch  pine,  and  varnished. 
An  arched  recess,  moulded  and  carved,  has  been 
sunk  behind  the  pulpit,  and  the  walls  generally 
and  the  ceiling  have  been  painted  and  coloured. 
The  gasfittings  are  new,  and  altogether  the 
building,  which,  prior  to  the  restoration,  had 
fallen  into  a lamentable  state  of  decay,  now 
presents  a very  different  appeai'ance.  The 
contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  works  was  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  the  foreman  of  works 
being  Mr.  J.  T.  S.  Berridge.  About  1,0001.  have 
b'een  expended. 

Outlane.  — Tho  new  chapel  which  is  built 
facing  the  main  road  at  the  upper  part  of  Out- 
lane,  Halifax,  was  opened  on  Thursday,  June  20. 
It  will  accommodate  about  500  worshippers  in 
the  body  and  gallery,  the  latter  completely  en- 
circling the  interior.  The  whole  available  fioor- 
spacG,  even  to  the  principal  part  of  the  aisles, 
is  fitted  up  with  seating,  tho  latter  mostly 
hinged  to  let  do^vn  when  not  required.  The 
chapel  is  54  ft.  long,  39  ft.  broad,  and  29  ft.  9 in. 
high.  The  gallery  is  approached  by  three 
staircases,  two  to  the  front  leading  from  the 
main  vestibule,  and  one  at  the  back  from  the 
lobby,  giving  access  to  the  largo  vestry  and 
basement  containing  the  heating  apparatus,  &c. 
The  total  cost  of  the  new  chapel  and  boundary 
walls,  including  the  formation  of  approaches, 
will  be  about  2,000?.  Mr.  T.  Lister  Patchett 
was  the  architect ; the  contractors  were,  for  the 
masonry,  Mr.  T.  Bottoojley,  Lindley ; carpenter's 
and  joiner’s  work,  Messrs.  Schofield  & Boocock, 
West  Vale ; smith’s,  &c.,  work,  Mr.  T.  A.  Heaps, 
Huddersfield  j painting  and  staining,  Messrs. 
Earoshaw  Brothers,  Lindley. 

Oore. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Congre- 
gational chapel  at  Gore,  Radnorshire,  has  been 
laid.  The  building,  which  will  be  Early  Gothic 
in  style,  will,  when  completed,  seat  160  persons. 
The  walls  throughout  will  be  built  of  local  stone, 
with  Grinshill  stone  dressings,  and  the  roof  %rill 
be  covered  with  Welsh  slates.  The  joiner’s 
work,  including  pulpit  and  open  seats,  will  be  of 
red  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  total  cost 
will  be  1,000/.  Mr.  Fleeming,  of  Wolverharap- 


ton,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Walton, 
Old  Radnor,  is  the  builder. 

Leek. — Mount  Pleasant  Chapel,  Leek,  has  been 
re-opened,  after  extensive  renovation  and  en- 
largement.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Sugden,  architect, 
Leek.  The  builder  was  Mr.  N.  Bennett,  of 
Burslem.  Mi*.  Henry  Stevenson,  of  Leek,  has 
done  the  plumbing,  glazing,  painting,  and  gas- 
fitting; and  Mr.  Constantine,  of  Manchester, 
supplied  the  heating  apparatus. 

Swansea. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  the 
Mumbles,  Swansea,  fronting  the  Bay  at  Oyster- 
mouth,  has  been  opened.  The  building  is  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Totton,  architect,  Swansea,  and 
is  built  in  the  style  of  the  transition  from 
Norman  to  Early  Gothic.  At  either  side  of  the 
main  entrance  is  a tower,  only  at  present  carried 
a little  above  the  eaves.  The  interior  is  fitted 
up  in  pitch  pine  of  the  simplest  construction, 
there  being  no  display  of  sham  carpentry.  The 
roof  is  open-timbered,  ceiled  in  between  purlins 
and  along  the  tie-beam,  above  which  it  is  pro- 
vided with  means  of  ventilation  on  Professor 
Thomson’s  system.  The  building  is  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes,  and  lighted  by  ornamental 
wrougbt-iron  coronas  and  gas-brackets,  which 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Letheren  & Co.,  of  Chel- 
tenham, the  heating  and  gas-fitting  being  done 
by  Mr.  Bonnett,  of  Swansea.  The  aisles  are 
laid  with  Messrs.  Minton  & Hollins’s  tilos.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  Thomas  White,  the  total  cost, 
including  the  school-building  in  the  rear,  being 
2,600/.,  exclusive  of  lighting,  feneing,  and  heat- 
ing. When  side  galleries  are  added  the  chapel 

will  seat  600  people. Hermon  Congregational 

Chapel,  Plasmarl,  has  also  been  opened.  The 
memorial  stone  of  tho  building  was  laid  about  a 
year  ago.  The  building  is  Gothic  in  style,  and 
has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas  White,  of 
Swansea,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Free- 
man, Brynhyfryd.  The  building  affords  sitting 
accommodation  for  about  750  persons.  The 
front  is  built  in  range  work  of  native  blue  stone, 
relieved  with  Bath-stone  quoins  and  buttresses. 

Huddersfield. — A new  Baptist  chapel  in  Now 
North-road,  Huddersfield,  was  lately  opened. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Helliwell  is  the  architect.  The  style 
is  that  of  Fourteenth-century  Gothic.  Accommo- 
dation is  afforded  in  the  nave,  transepts,  and 
galleries  for  900  persons.  The  front  elevation 
in  New  North-road  rises  to  a height  of  66  ft.  to 
the  apex  of  the  roof.  On  the  upper  side  is  a 
tower  and  spire,  rising  to  a height  of  135  ft. 
The  total  cost  has  been  upwards  of  9,OOOZ. 

Spilsby. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  which  has 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Old  White  Horse 
Inn,  in  the  Market-place,  Spilsby,  has  been 
opened.  It  is  in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  and 
will  seat  on  tho  ground-floor  and  galleries 
upwards  of  500  people.  Tho  warming  will  be 
by  Grundy’s  hot-air  system,  available  to  both 
chapels  and  schools.  There  is  a large  school  in 
rear  of  the  chapel,  with  five  class-rooms.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Hunter  & Son,  of  Spilsby. 
The  total  cost  has  been  about  4,800/. 

Little  Staughton. — Tho  old  Baptist  meeting- 
house at  Little  Staughton,  built  in  1766,  has 
been  restored  from  plans  by  Mr.  Wra.  Jackson, 
architect,  St.  Neota  j Messrs.  Edey,  Elgood,  & 
Osborn  being  tho  general  contractors ; and 
Mr.  Carrington,  the  decorator. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  ORATORY,  BROMPTON. 

Sib, — Now  that  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeiLs  the 
designs  submitted  in  competition  for  the  new  church  or  tho 
Oratory  at  Brompton,  and  of  judging  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
decision,  may  I ask,  in  the  interesta  of  the  profession 

Sneraily,  and  in  that  of  the  competitors  particularly,  that 
r.  Waterhouse’s  report  be  published  in  3 0ur  paper  in 
order  that  we  may  see  how  the  other  designs  stand  in  his 
opinion,  and  the  reasons  ho  gives  for  preraiating  the  ones 
ho  does. 

The  talent  displayed  in  tho  majority  of  the  designs,  and 
the  expense  connected  with  the  getting  up  of  the  drawings, 
surely  entitle  one  to  think  no  objections  can  be  raised  to 
this  being  done.  Air  OutsinsB. 


THE  “ COMET  ” PUMP. 

Sib, — Presuming^  on  the  courtesy  always  shown  by  you 
ill  all  matters  relating  to  the  Builder,  we  venture  to  make 
a few  remarks  relative  to  the  description  of  the  “ Comet" 
pump  that  appeared  in  the  “Miscellanea”  of  your  last 
edition,  iu  which  the  action  of  the  piston  is  described  as 
“meetine  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  at  certain  points.” 
This  hardly  convej’s  a correct  idea,  as  the  piston  does  not 
only  come  in  contact  with  the  cylinder  at  certain  points, 
hut  travels  evenly  round  the  inside  surface  of  the  cyjinder, 
throughout  each  revolution. 

The  action,  though  somewhat  difficult  to  describe,  is  at 
once  understood  by  all  who  have  inspected  the  “ Comet '' 
pump  we  advertise  to  be  seen  at  work. 

Babtbum  & Powell. 
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MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Aberdeen. — At  a mooting  o£  the  operative 
plasterers  held  last  week,  it  was  resolved  to 
accept  the  new  bye-laws  submitted  by  the 
masters,  and  thus  the  anticipated  strike  baa 
been  avoided. 

Bristol. — The  operative  plasterers  of  Bristol, 
■who  asked  io  December  for  a rise  of  Id.  an  hour, 
havo  notifled  to  the  masters,  who  wished  to 
postpone  the  question,  that  if  id.  an  hour  be 
not  granted  they  will  cease  work. 

Edinburgh. — The  operative  plasterers  of  Edin- 
burgh  came  out  on  strike  on  the  22nd  ult.,  and 
the  employers  have  since  been  endeavouring  to 
obtain  hands  in  Dundee  and  elsewhere.  They 
offer  to  pay  9d.  an  hour  and  travelling  expenses 
to  Edinburgh.  At  a meeting  of  the  Masters’ 
Association  last  week,  a letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Craigio  stating  that  he  had  been  in  commu- 
nication with  a few  architects  and  builders,  who 
had,  wholly  without  solicitation,  offered  the 
Association,  as  assistance  towards  bringing  the 
strike  to  a successful  termination,  a sum  of  5001. 

At  an  aggregate  meeting  of  operative  joiners 

held  last  week,  a report  was  submitted  by  the 
delegates  appointed  to  moot  the  employers  in 
conference  with  reference  to  the  modification  of 
the  existing  bye-laws.  In  this  report  it  was 
stated  that  several  alterations  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  masters  on  the  existing  regula- 
tions ; and  after  discussion  the  meeting  unani- 
mously agreed  to  adopt  these  proposals.  Tho 
alterations  include  an  extension  of  the  “ walking 
points  to  the  Parliamentary  boundaries,”  and 
the  abolition  of  the  weekly  warning,  two  hours 
and  a half  (the  time  allowed  for  grinding  tools) 
boing  all  that  is  to  be  required  on  either  side. 
Another  point  is,  that  -whereas,  under  tho  present 
system,  masters  are  required  to  pay  men  em- 
ployed outside  for  the  same  number  of  hours  in 
winter  as  are  worked  by  men  inside  the  shops, 
it  will  hereafter  be  the  rule  that  outside  men  be 
paid  only  for  the  number  of  hourSj  which  tho 
daylight  allows  them  to  work. 

Qlasgoiv. — A meeting  of  the  operative  plas- 
terers on  strike  in  Glasgow,  against  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  wages  from  lOd.  to  9d.  per  hour, 
was  held  on  the  26th  ult.  Tho  chairman  stated 
that  tho  number  of  employers  in  Glasgow  who 
had  consented  to  pay  lOd.  per  hour  was  thirty- 
four,  and  he  had  no  doubt  their  number  would 
soon  be  increased. 

Perth. — The  wages  of  tho  Perth  joiners  were, 
on  the  24<th  ult.,  reduced  from  7id.  to  7d.  per 
hour. 

Runcorn. — The  Runcorn  joiners,  who  struck 
work  on  the  1st  of  May  for  a rise  of  wages 
from  33s.  6d.  to  36s.  per  week,  and  a reduction 
of  working  hours  to  53i  weekly,  after  being  on 
strike  for  two  months,  have  discovered  that 
trade  is  depressed,  and  have  entered  them  work- 
shops on  the  old  terms. 

Sunderland.  • — 'A  strike  in  the  Sunderland 
building  trade  commenced  on  the  2tth  ult., 
about  a dozen  of  the  employers  having  been 
unable  to  induce  their  workmen  to  accept  the 
reduced  terms  they  proposed.  At  a meeting  of 
tho  bricklayers  on  the  previous  Saturday,  it  was 
reported  that  fourteen  master's,  employing  eighty 
men,  accepted  the  offer  of  the  body  of  the  brick- 
layers to  take  318.  per  week  in  lieu  of  36s. 
during  tho  summer  months,  and  328.  per  week 
in  lieu  of  313.  6d.  and  32s.  6d.  during  tho  winter 
season,  and  only  twelve  or  fourteen  men  need 
come  out  on  strike.  At  a meeting  of  the  joiners, 
held  at  tho  same  time,  it  was  stated  that  100 
men  would  resume  work  at  tho  old  rate  of  pay, 
8j  per  hour.  It  is  estimated  that  upwards  of 
100  joiners  came  out  on  strike}  forty  of  these 
are  union  men. 

Welsh  Slate  Trade. — The  whole  of  the  men 
employed  at  the  Pantdreiniog  Slate  Quarry, 
Bethesda,  havo  struck  work  because,  owing  to  the 
dulness  of  trade,  the  manager  (Mr.  G.  Williams) 
declined  to  re-let  three  bargains  which,  it  is 
stated  by  the  management,  have  for  some 

months  been  worked  at  a loss. One  hundred 

quarrymen,  employed  at  Rhoa  Slate  Quarries, 
Bottwsycood,  havo  struck  work,  owing  to  wages 
dispute.  The  slate  trade  at  the  present  time  is 
very  dull,  and  a general  reduction  of  wages 
throughout  tho  slate-quarrying  districts  of 
North  Wales  is  considered  imminent. 


Burslem. — The  new  schools  which  have  been 
erected  in  connexion  with  Bethel  Chapel, 
as  a memorial  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke’s  ministry, 
have  been  opened.  The  buildings  have  cost 
upwards  of  1,5001. 


Eccdfcrc'b'. 

The  Engineer's  Valuing  Assistant : being  a Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Collieries  and 
other  Mines ; with  New  Sets  of  Valuation- 
Tables.  By  H.  D.  HosKOLD,  C.E.  London  : 
Longmans.  1877. 

Having  been  in  past  years  extensively  engaged 
in  valuing  coal  and  other  mines,  Mr.  Hoskold 
found  that  the  labour  connected  with  the  neces- 
sary and  frequent  calculations  involving  the  use 
of  rules  derived  from  first  principles  became  so 
tedious,  that  he  determined,  once  for  all,  to 
prepare  full  and  complete  series  of  tables,  to 
be  employed  in  valuation  as  labour-savers.  Not 
only  will  it  be  found  that  this  useful  purpose  is 
carried  out  by  the  volume,  which  Messrs.  Long- 
mans havo  had  the  good  sense  to  issue  sturdily 
half-bound,  but  a very  great  advance  in  the 
accuracy,  as  well  as  in  the  speed,  of  many  calcu- 
latioua  will  be  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
“ Engineer’s  Valuing  Assistant.” 

Some  idea  of  tho  labour  which  Mr.  Hoskold, 
by  thus  facing  it  once  for  all,  has  encountered, 
and  thus  saved  to  those  who  consult  his  tables, 
may  bo  found  from  reading  tho  more  titles  of 
the  eighteen  tables  which  occupy  more  than 
220  pages  of  closoly-pviutcd,  though  distinct, 
octavo.  Tablo  I.  shows  the  sum  to  which  11. 
will  amount  in  n years  up  to  100  at  thirty-six 
different  rates,  calculated  to  ten  places  of  deci- 
mals for  each  percentage  to  nine  per  cent.,  to 
six  places  to  15  per  cent.,  and  to  five  places  to 
25  per  cent.  Table  II.  shows  the  sum  to  which 
IL  will  amount  in  n years  up  to  100,  by  half- 
yearly  and  quarterly  payments,  at  tho  rate  of 
three  per  cent.  Tablo  III.  shows  the  sum  to 
which  11.  will  amount  in  n years  up  to  100, 
at  twenty-one  different  rates,  from  i to  10  per 
cent.,  to  ten  and  six  places  of  decimals. 
Table  IV.  shows  tho  present  value  of  11.  duo 
n years  hence,  up  to  100  years,  at  rates  from 
three  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  up  to  fifty  years  at 
rates  from  11  to  25  per  cent.  Table  V.  serves 
to  iUustrate  the  redemption  of  capital,  giving 
the  snm  necessary  to  be  annually  invested  to 
produce  11.  in  n years,  at  rates  as  before. 
Table  VI.  gives  the  present  value,  or  year’s  pur- 
chase, of  11.  per  annum  in  n years  ; allowing 
interest  to  a present  purchaser  upon  his  pur- 
chase-money at  various  rates.  Table  VII.  gives 
the  present  value,  as  in  the  preceding  table, 
supposing  the  creation  of  an  annual  redemption 
fund,  at  the  rate  of  3 per  cent,  per  annum. 
Table  VIII.  carries  further  the  same  calculation, 
allowing  3^^  per  cent.;  and  Tablo  IX.  the  same 
at  4 per  cent,  per  annum.  Tables  X.  and  XI. 
give  the  present  value  of  11.  per  annum  in 
■n  years,  deferred  for  different  periods, — allow- 
ing different  rates  of  interest  to  tho  purchaser, 
and  redeeming  tho  investment  by  an  annual 
fund.  Table  XII.  is  one  of  original  idea,  and 
considerable  importance ; giving  a comparison 
between  the  old  or  ordinary  tables  of  the  present 
value  of  11.  per  annum,  and  a portion  of  the  new 
tables  in  this  work,  which  allow  a purchaser 
interest  on  his  purchase-money  or  capital  in- 
vested at  one  rate  per  cent.,  and  redeem  the 
capital  so  invested  another  rate  per  cent. 
" Immense  sums  of  money,”  Mr.  Hoskold  says, 
“ are  frequently  spent  in  tho  purchase  of  mineral 
properties,  and  it  is  a common  occurrence  that 
much  more  is  paid  to  secure  them  than  they  are 
really  woi'th,  and  cases  coming  -within  experience 
are  by  no  means  few  where  the  estimated  value 
has  exceeded  the  true  value  by  40  or  50  per 
cent.,  due  in  many  cases  to  the  employment  of 
an  erroneous  year’s  purchase.  Table  XII.  ex- 
hibits  the  source  of  such  discrepancies.” 
Tables  XIII.  to  XVII.  deal  with  various  cases 
of  difference  in  interest  paid  or  received}  and 
Table  XVIII.  gives  decimal  equivalents  for 
every  farthing  in  tho  pound,  calculated  to  eight 
places  of  decimals.  Mr.  Hoskold  certainly  has 
not  shunned  sheer  hard  work,  however  much  he 
may  spare  to  his  readers. 

Wo  have  called  attention  first  to  these  tables, 
although  found  in  the  last  part  of  the  volume, 
from  the  fact  of  their  universal  utility  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  desired  to  calculate  anticipated, 
deferred,  or  differential  values,  irrespective  of  the 
nature  of  the  property  to  which  they  relate.  In 
Part  I.  Mr.  Hoskold  gives  remarks  on  the  valua- 
tion of  mineral  property,  and  matters  connected 
therewith.  He  dwells  on  the  necessity  for  firms 
of  bona-fide  mining  engineers  in  large  commercial 
centres,  and  urges  that  “an  engineer  should  be 
a financier,”  “ an  engineer  should  be  a geologist,” 
“ an  engineer  who  reports  on  property  should 


bring  out  every  point  in  favour  of  or  against  it.” 
Sound  rules  ! — the  value  of  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  yet  pending  proceedings  as  to  the  too- 
well  known  Emma  Mine. 

Part  II.  deals  with  construction  of  tables  of 
values,  with  rules  and  formnlse.  Part  III.  gives 
practical  examples  in  valuing  collieries,  iron,  and 
other  mines,  royalties,  leaseholds,  freeholds, 
life  interests,  &c.  For  all  tho.'-e  who  take  inte- 
rest in  these  matters,  or  who  underlie  any  respon- 
sibility connected  with  them,  Mr.  Hoskold’s  book 
will  be  found  an  indispensable  vade  weciim.  It 
is  well  and  clearly  printed  by  Messrs.  Spottis- 
woode,  and  concludes  with  a good  index.  It  is 
rare  to  see  so  thorough  a piece  of  literary  work- 
manship. 


VARIORUM. 

The  new  number  of  tbo  2fagazine  of  Art  gives 
some  interesting  comments  on  David  Cox  : — “ In 
tho  year  18-11  David  Cox  may  be  considered  to 
have  attained  his  full  strength  as  a landscape- 
painter.  It  is  certain  that  within  a few  years 
of  this  date  he  produced  many  of  his  finest 
works,  both  in  oil  and  water  colours.  If  he  ever 
knew  anything  of  tho  Higher  Life  in  Art  he 
knew  it  then } if  his  works  are  manifestations 
of  it  at  all,  they  were  full  of  it  then.  In  that 
year  he  sent  two  of  his  paintings  to  the  Society 
of  British  Artists, — ‘A  Heath  Scene’  and  ‘A 
Water-mill.’  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  pictures  were  not  well  placed  ; though  tho 
painter  himself  appears  to  havo  been  a little 
doubtful  as  to  his  mastery  of  the  material,  which 
was  comparatively  new  to  him}  for,  after  see- 
ing them  in  the  exhibition,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  they  ‘ looked  chalky  for  want  of 
glazing,  which  could  not  be  done,  as  the  day 
appointed  for  touching,  &c.,  was  during  my 
short  visit  to  Birmingham.’  Next  year,  however, 
he  -was  again  a contributor;  but  his  works  were 
either  rejected  or  hung  less  favourably.  Whether 
they  were  again  sent  in  an  unfinished  state,  and 
the  committee  hesitated  a second  time  to  incur 
the  risk  of  their  remaining  so  throughout  the 
season,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show ; but  the 
loss  to  tho  society  was  irretrievable ; under 
the  urgent  advice  of  a friend,  David  Cox 
resolved  to  send  there  no  more.  He  then 
painted  for  the  British  Institution,  another 
Avell-known  London  exhibition ; but  the  treat- 
ment he  received  there  appears  to  have  been 
still  more  unfavourable.  His  pictures  were  again 
and  again  rejected.  Thus  he  wrote,  “ I suppose 
David  knows  that  my  picture  is  rejected  at  tho 
Institution,”  and  again,  “ I am  sure  there  must 
be  worse  there.”  His  friend,  who  resented  so 
deeply  his  disappointment  at  Suffolk-street,  was 
equally  indignant  with  . the  hanging-committee 
of  Pall-Mall.  But  the  advice  “to  send  no  more” 
was  not  so  easy  of  application  ; it  would  simply 
have  had  the  effect,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  of 
shutting  out  from  every  exhibition  in  London 
tho  paintings  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  England’s 
landscapists.  As  for  tho  painter  himself, — 
generous,  courageous,  large-hearted, — ho  was 
content  to  say,  in  the  sweet  humour  so  charac- 
teristic of  him,  “ I begin  to  feel  quite  furious, 
and  therefore  hope  to  succeed  much  better.” 
Nevertheless,  wo  do  not  wonder  when  we 
read  a little  further  on  that  ho  did  not 

send  much  moro  to  the  British  Institution.” 

Tho  following,  from  Great  Industries  of  Great 
Britain,  should  make  men  think, — “ Industrial 
work  of  various  kinds  may  produce  in  the 
lungs  of  the  operative — consumption,  bronchitis, 
asthma ; in  their  hearts — palpitation,  inter- 
mittent action,  bloodlessness  ; in  tbeir  stomachs 
— dyspepsia,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  constipation, 
colics } in  their  skin — ulceration  and  irruptions ; 
in  their  brains  and  nervous  systems — headache, 
dizziness,  paralysis,  neuralgia.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
maladies  might  bo  eliminated  from  tho  catalogue, 
if  proper  precautions  were  insisted  on  by  the  em- 
ployers, and  carried  out  by  the  workers.  The  issues 
at  stake  are,  it  will  be  seen,  of  serious  import- 
ance. The  annual  death-i-ate  in  England  and 
Wales  being  taken  at  25  in  the  1,000,  that  of 
the  indnstrial  community  stands  at  27  in  the 
1,000.  The  foi-mer  figures  represent  an  annual 
mortality  of  125,000  in  the  5,000,000,  tho  latter 
of  135,000  in  tho  5,000,000;  consequently,  in- 
dustrial disease  robs  us  of  10,000  lives  annually. 
When  there  is  added  to  this  death-roll  the  great 
physical  suffering  which  accompanies  trade 
diseases,  the  loss  of  wages  during  periods  of 
proloDged  sickness,  surely  our  earnest  attention 
is  urgently  demanded  to  a sanitary  reformation. 
There  are  about  900  factory  surgeons  through- 
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out  the  kingdom,  and  right  well  are  their  duties 
dischai'ged,  in  spite  of  miserable  pay.  But 
their  powers  of  beneficial  interference  are  too 
naiTowly  hounded  by  stringent  ‘ regulations.’ 
They,  of  course,  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
in ‘reports’  to  the  Local  Government  Board; 
but,  as  a satire  on  State  sanitation,  it  is  from 
these  past  and  present  reports  that  the  facts 
regarding  existing  preventible  trade  disease  are 
gathered.  The  central  authority  has  the  strength 
of  a giant ; but  it  is,  as  all  local  governing 
bodies  know,  chained  in  the  fetters  of  a stolid, 
immovable  officialism.  Were  the  factory 
surgeons  intrusted  with  more  extensive  powers, 
a happier  era  might  dawn  on  us;  but,  as  it  now 
stands,  they  are  well-nigh  sick  of  pointing  out 
evils  that  are  ignored,  and  of  suggesting 
remedies  that  nobody  will  use.” 


lUisrtlhmta, 

Statistical  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  this 
society  at  their  rooms.  King’s  College,  Strand, 
there  was  an  adjourned  discussion  on  Mr.  New- 
march’s  paper  “On  tho  Progress  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  read  at  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  society.  In  that  paper 
Mr.  Newmaroh  showed  that  from  1856  to  1877 
the  total  declared  value  of  imports  had  increased 
from  175,000,000i.  for  1856-9  to  38O,00O,OOOL 
for  1875-7 ; while  tho  exports  for  the  same 
periods  were  respectively  121,000,000L  and 
210,000,000?.  Tho  conclusions  Mr.  Newmarch 
drew  from  an  examination  of  the  data  he  had 
collected  were  that,  tried  by  every  statistical 
test,  the  experience  aud  example  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  last  thirty  years  proved 
that  tho  rapid  extension  of  the  foreign  trade, 
the  marked  growth  of  incomes  aud  profits  at 
home,  and  the  growth,  quite  as  marked,  of 
accumulated  capital,  had  accompanied  and  had 
been  in  a largo  degree  produced  by  steady 
adherence  to  the  free-trade  maxims  of  cultiva- 
ting the  imports,  and  leaving  the  exports  to 
cultivate  themselves ; of  regarding  tho  benefit 
of  tho  consumer  as  tho  paramount  object  to 
bo  attained  ; aud  of  considering  that  the 
cheapness  of  production,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  jmoductive  forces  of  tho  world, 
were  tho  most  powerful  means  for  increasing 
the  comfort  aud  prosperity  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  all  civilised  States, 
and  of  preventing  wars  and  reducing  arma- 
ments. Mr.  Bourne  took  exception  to  Mr.  New- 
march’s  arrangement  of  tho  figures  in  some  of 
the  tables,  and  said  that  since  1872  it  would  he 
found  there  was  a progressive  and  alarming  in- 
crease in  tho  imports.  According  to  Mr.  Now- 
march’s  theory,  this  was  a proof  of  prosperity, 
but  if  in  1877  we  had  89,000,000?.  worth  more 
food  imported  than  in  1873,  how  was  it  that  the 
country  was  not  prosperous  ? He  maintained 
that  we  must  either  be  drawing  upon  previous 
accumulations  of  capital  or  else  we  were  creating 
debts.  The  lesson  to  bo  learned  from  a review 
of  our  position  was  that  we  ought  to  reduce  our 
extravagant  expenditure — in  tho  higher,  tho 
lower,  and  the  middle  classes.  We  must  spend 
less  ; we  must  economise  our  time,  instead  of 
wasting  it  in  holiday-making  and  drunkenness; 
wo  must  lessen  the  excess  of  our  imports  and 
increase  the  amount  of  our  exports,  and  seek  to 
cultivate  new  markets  abroad. 

Artisans’  Dwellings  for  Birmingham. — 
The  Birmivcjham  Gazette  describes  some  designs 
for  artisans’  dwellings  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr,  T.  J.  Perry,  architect.  The 
designs  (which  are  for  buildings  intended  to  be 
erected  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  large 
towns)  have  been  prepared,  as  we  gather,  merely 
as  a suggestion  for  utilising  some  of  the  land 
which  will  be  cleared  under  the  Birmingham 
Improvement  scheme.  The  dwellings  are  in 
flats.  Each  dwelling  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
contains  a large  living-room,  two  bed-chambers, 
scullery,  pantry,  and  coal-house.  The  rentals 
are  calculated  at  from  5s.  to  7b.  per  week, 
according  to  the  size  of  tho  rooms  and  the  story 
they  are  upon. 

Clerkenwell  Green. — A meeting  has  been 
held  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  Clerken- 
well “ Green,”  and  making  it  a little  more 
presentable  to  the  eye  of  the  passer-by.  Such 
improvement  has  long  been  needed,  and  its 
necessity  has  been  made  more  apparent  by  the 
construction  of  “ Clerkenwell-road,” — the  new 
thoroughfare  from  Old-street  to  New  Orford- 
street. 


Smeed,  Dean,  & Co.’s  Brickfields  at 
Sittingbourne.  — The  East  Kent  Gazette 
recently  gave  a long  and  interesting  description 
of  tho  extensive  brickfields  of  Messrs.  Smeed, 
Dean,  & Co.  (Limited),  at  Sittingbourne.  The 
brickyards  are  divided  into  three  sections,  viz., 
the  Upper  Field,  the  Central  Field,  and  the 
Lower  IMeld.  Altogether  they  find  employment 
for  over  500  hands,  and  the  company  pay  in 
weekly  wages  during  the  summer  about  1,300?. 
They  make  on  an  average  nearly  sixty  millions 
of  bricks  in  the  season ; and  probably  during 
the  time  Mr.  Smeed  had  the  fields  up  to  last 
season,  a period  of  some  thirty  years,  the 
manufacture  has  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
over  1,500  millions.  Steam  pugmills  and  all  the 
most  approved  modem  appliances  appear  to  be 
used,  and  the  company  seems  to  be  fully  alive 
to  its  obligations  to  its  workpeople,  having 
erected  permanent  brick-built  sheds  for  the 
moulders,  &c.  The  company  owns  quite  a little 
village  at  Snip’s  Hill,  where  many  of  its  work- 
people are  housed,  and  where  it  has  recently 
carried  out  a complete  system  of  drainage. 

Thrift  of  the  Working  Classes  at 
Leicester. — A remarkable  illustration  of  the 
thrift  of  tho  working  classes  in  times  of  bad 
trade  is  afforded  by  tho  returns  of  the  Leicester 
Savings  Bank  for  the  six  months  ended  the  20th 
of  May,  just  issued.  Notwithstanding  that  all 
branches  of  local  trade  have  been  unusually  de- 
pressed, the  number  of  depositors  and  deposits 
show  an  unusually  large  increase.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  tho  number  of  accounts  of 
1,028  since  May  last  year,  while  the  number  of 
transactions  since  the  20th  of  November  last 
was  16,305,  or  an  increase  in  the  half-year  of 
1,623.  The  total  amount  which  passed  through 
the  bank  during  the  half-year  was  14'5,821?.,  as 
against  85,674?.  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  while  the  total  amount  of  deposits  invested 
was  302,682?.,  as  against  281,645?.  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  year. 

Coventry  (Rural)  Sewage  Works.  — 
At  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the  Coventry 
Guardians,  Mr.  G.  Pretty  in  the  chair,  the 
following  report  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity sub-committee  was  read  by  the  clerk, 
and,  on  tho  motion  of  Mr.  Deacon,  seconded 
by  ilr.  Booth,  was  adopted  : — “ Your  com- 
mittee beg  to  report  that  they  have  visited 
and  inspected  sewage  works  in  course  of  con- 
struction and  completed  at  Stechford,  Tardley, 
Acock’s-green,  and  Knowle,  embracing  broad 
irrigation,  precipitation,  and  filtration,  the  whole 
of  which  have  been  and  are  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Edward  Pritchard,  C.E.  Your  committee 
were  particularly  impressed  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  of  tho  works  were  being 
carried  out,  but  before  recommending  any  one 
system  they  would  ask  that  your  clerk  be  in- 
structed to  invite  Mr.  Pritchard  to  come  over 
and  give  his  opinion  &s  to  the  system  best 
adapted  to  the  districts  under  considoration.” 

Society  of  Arts.  — The  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  took  place  on  the 
26th  ult.  at  the  offices  of  the  Society,  Mr.  W.  Hawes 
presiding.  The  report  submitted  showed  that 
during  last  session  the  Society  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  a variety  of  subjects  in  connexion 
with  the  progress  of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  The  chairman  moved  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Campion.  To  this  Mr.  Ford  moved  an  amend- 
ment that  the  report  be  first  circulated  amongst 
the  members,  and  that  its  adoption  be  deferred. 
The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  report  was 
then  adopted. 

The  Trade  Unions  Congress. — The  next 
congress  of  tho  trades  societies  will  be  held  in 
Bristol  on  Monday,  September  9,  and  the  five 
following  days.  Tho  Parliamentary  Committee 
state  that  “ the  report  of  tho  year’s  work  will 
be  one  of  great  interest  and  importance.  This, 
combined  with  the  almost  unprecedented  posi- 
tion of  onr  indnstries,  and  the  exciting  events  of 
the  past  twelve  months  in  labour  disputes, 
should  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  the 
coming  congress  the  largest  ever  held.” 

Worcester  Model  Dwellings  Association. 

The  property  of  this  Association  having  been 
disposed  of,  a winding-up  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders has  been  held,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  in 
the  chair,  when  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer, 

: showing  a balance  in  hand  of  65?.  5s.  5d.  for 
division  among  the  shareholders,  was  received 
and  approved. 


Tewkesbury  Abbey  Restoration. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  committee  for  the  restoration  of 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  on  the  21st  ult..  Sir  E.  A.  H. 
Lochmere  in  the  chair,  an  estimate  for  the 
restoration  of  the  porch  and  the  lowering  of  the 
approach  from  the  street  was  produced,  the 
amount  being  247?.  10s.,  and  the  same  was 
accepted,  subject  to  the  architect’s  approval. 
The  Freemasons  of  the  provinces  having  sub- 
scribed the  sum  for  the  repair  of  the  chapter- 
house,  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  Vi'as  passed  to 
them.  Mr.  T.  Gambior  Pai’ry  announced  that 
after  carefully  inspecting  the  roof,  he  was  of 
opinion  that,  owing  to  the  bosses  being  in  a 
mutilated  state,  it  would  bo  better  not  to 
attempt  any  colouring ; and  he  also  stated  that 
the  effect  of  the  bosses  would  he  very  good 
without  any  colouring  whatever,  an  opinion 
shared  by  several  of  the  committee,  and  it  was 
accordingly  decided  to  consult  the  architect  as 
to  whether  it  would  bo  expedient  to  leave  tho 
bosses,  &c.,  in  their  present  state,  and  if  so, 
what  should  bo  done  with,  the  two  hays  already 
coloured. 

New  Public  Buildings,  Rugeley. — Two 

foundation  stones  of  the  new  public  buildings  at 
Rugoley  were  laid  on  the  26th  ult.,  one  by  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Salisbury,  chairman  of  tho  local  board.  Tho 
site  (which  is  given  by  the  Earl  of  Lichfield) 
faces  the  Market-square  and  a now  street  which 
is  to  be  laid  out  from  the  Market-square  to  St. 
Augustine’s  Church.  The  style  adopted  is  Geo- 
metric Gothic,  and  the  materials  employed 
are  red  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
Tho  building  principally  consists  of  a market 
ball  (which  is  to  be  entered  from  the  square 
by  a porch),  66  ft.  in  the  extreme  length, 
41  ft.  in  width,  and  40  ft.  in  height ; a series  of 
local  board-rooms  and  offices,  including  a large 
room  which  can  be  used  for  an  assembly-room, 
and  accommodation  for  the  petty  sessional  busi- 
ness and  the  police-station.  There  will  also  be 
accommodated  the  fire-engines,  the  volunteer 
armoury,  tho  police  colls,  and  numerous  public 
offices.  The  contract  i.s  for  6,500?.,  the  con- 
tractors being  Messrs.  Bradney  & Dawson,  of 
Wolverhampton,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Foulkes  (of  the  firm  of  Foulkes  &Ryland),  Bir- 
mingham. 

The  Canal  Boats  Act. — Thi.s  Act  came 
into  operation  on  Monday  last.  It  seeks  to 
secure  the  education  and  protection  of  70,000 
“ little  boaters,”  whose  homo  is  in  the  cabin  of 
a canal-boat, for  which  object  Mr.  George  Smith, 
of  Coalville,  has  been  working  since  1872.  The 
main  features  of  the  Act  are, — the  separation  of 
the  sexes,  and  the  bringing  of  the  cabins  under 
sanitary  arrangements,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases  and  the  fearful 
overcrowding.  The  regulations  recently  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  state  that  all 
boats,  barges,  and  flats,  must  be  registered, 
marked,  and  numbered,  and  that  there  must  be 
not  less  than  60  cubic  feet  of  free  air  space  for 
each  person  above  the  age  of  twelve,  and  not 
less  than  40  feet  of  space  for  each  child  under 
the  ago  of  twelve.  The  children  will  bo  brought 
under  the  Educational  Acts  by  being  deemed 
residents  in  the  place  to  which  the  boats  are 
registered  as  belonging.  Wo  did  something 
towards  the  movement  ourselves  in  earlier  days. 

Dulwich.  College  Picture  Gallery. — On 
the  25th  ult.  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy  paid  their  annual  visit  of  in- 
spection to  tho  [picture-gallery  of  Dnlwicli 
College.  The  greater  number  of  the  pictures  in 
this  fine  gallery  were  collected  before  1807  by 
the  celebrated  picture-dealer,  Noel  Joseph 
Desenfans,  for  Stanislaus,  kingofPoland.  They 
were  originally  intended  for  a national  gallery 
at  Warsaw,  but  the  misfortunes  of  the  king, 
which  ended  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Polish 
kingdom,  prevented  the  completion  of  tho  design, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  king  in  1798,  the 
pictures  were  loft  in  possession  of  the  collector. 
Desenfans  sold  several  of  them,  but  also  added 
considerably  to  the  collection  before  his  death, 
in  July,  1807.  He  left  his  pictures  to  Sir  Peter 
Francis  Bourgeois,  R.A.,  who,  acting,  it  is  said, 
on  a suggestion  of  John  Philip  Kemble,  left  his 
pictures  by  will  to  Dulwich  College,  subject  to 
annual  inspection  by  the  Royal  Academy. 

Tree-Felling  at  Blairgowrie. — A number 
of  trees  on  the  Walton  Feus  belonging  to  Dr. 
Rattray  have  been  felled  by  steam-power.  An 
iron  band  is  placed  round  the  tree  a few  feet 
from  the  ground,  aud  it  is  drawn  clean  up  by  the 
root. 
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Lightingf  by  Electricity. — At  the  meeting 
of  tbe  Metropolitan  Soard  of  Works  on  thi 
28tb  nib.,  Mr.  Elam  moved  : — 

“ That  the  engineer  bo  instructed  to  place  himself  ii' 
oommunication  with  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  cit_> 
of  Paris,  with  a view  of  informing  himself  of  the  procest 
and  cost  of  the  electric  light  as  now  used  in  the  stroete  o! 
that  city,  and  that  he  do  report  such  information  ae  he  may 
obtain  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee, 
with  a view  to  their  considering  and  reporting  to  the  Board 
as  to  the  adrisability  of  making  an  experiment  with  that 
light  upon  the  Thames  Embankment." 

He  said  ho  believed  the  light  was  commercially 
SQCoeasful  in  France,  but,  without  expressing  an 
opinion  on  that  subject,  he  was  anxious  tb^t  an 
experiment  might  be  tried  in  Loudon.  Mr.  Roche 
said  it  was  not  a question  of  expense  for  the 
Board.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Board  to 
light  the  Embankment  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  After  some  discnssion,  it  was  decided 

“ That  it  be  referred  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  consider  the  adrisebility  of  trying  an  experi- 
ment of  electric  lighting  on  the  Thames  EiuDaokmcnt.'’ 

An  Old  Scheme  Biecalled. — On  Wednesday 
in  last  week,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  0. 
Lever,  the  founder  of  the  London  Steamboat 
Company,  a party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in- 
cluding the  Lord  Mayor,  went  for  a trip  to  and 
from  Sheemess  by  the  saloon  steamer  Alexandra. 
In  proposing,  at  a d^jeUner  served  on  board, 
“ The  health  of  the  Lord  Mayor,”  Mr.  Lever 
alluded  to  a plan,  originated  by  himself,  for 
redneing  by  nearly  one-third  the  distance 
between  the  month  of  the  Thames  and  London 
Bridge.  For  effecting  this  plan  he  advocated 
the  making  of  a canal  at  a cost  of  10,000,0001., 
which  could  be  done  by  levying  a rate  of  3d.  in 
the  pound,  and  the  value  of  land,  labour,  and  all 
kinds  of  property  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  around 
would  thus  be  increased.  He  believed  it  would 
create  London  a free  port,  by  which  the  com- 
merce  of  the  country  could  bo  quadrupled. 

The  Rollriglit  Stones. — Mr.  J.  Tom  Bur- 
gess, F.S.A.,  writes; — 

"Among  the  ancient  monuments  in  Mid-England,  the 
rude  stone  circle  known  as  the  Rollright  stones,  with  the 
dolmen  and  pillar-stone  known  respectively  as  the  ' Whis- 
pering Knights  ' and  the  ‘King  Stone,'  are  the  most  in- 
teresting. With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  ‘Addle- 
strop  Geese,’  they  are  the  sole  representatives  of  this  class 
of  monuments  in  the  Cotswolds  and  the  vaUey  of  the  War- 
wickshire Avon.  On  visiting  them  a few  days  ago  I was 
grieved  to  find  that,  though  fur  removed  from  railways, 
they  were  not  sacred  from  the  rude  hand  of  the  spoiler, 
for  they  now  furnish  another  instance  of  the  necessity  for 
the  active  interference  of  those  who  wish  to  preserve  our  ■ 
national  monuments.  Since  my  last  visit  they  have  been  i 
chipped  and  otherwise  defaced.  For  many  centuries  they  ' 
have  been  guarded  by  superstitious  reverence ; the  relic- 
hunters  have  but  little  reverence  for  anything  save  the 
terrors  and  penalties  of  the  law.  The  sooner,  therefore,  the 
Bill  for  the  preservation  of  these  and  other  similar  monu- 
ments becomes  law,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations." 

Mortuary  for  Bathnal-green.  — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Vestry  of  Bethnal-green,  a 
report  was  presented  by  tho  Sanitary  Com- 
mittoo,  stating  that  they  had  considered  tho 
question  of  erecting  a mortuary  in  the  parish 
churchyard.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Consistory 
Court  had  refused  to  allow  such  a building  to  be 
erected  within  50  yards  of  any  dwelling-house, 
and  the  part  of  the  churchyard  which  was 
opposite  the  Vestry-hall,  complied  with  that 
Condition.  They,  therefore,  recommended  that 
spot.  The  surveyor  had  prepared  plans,  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  committee  and  the 
rector,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  building 
was  1,6501.,  exclusive  of  vehicles  aud  furniture, 
these  latter  probably  costing  1001.  more.  The 
report  was  adopted. 

Mausioa  at  Old  \7ardeii. — A new  man- 
sion for  Mr.  Shuttleworth  is  in  course  of  comple- 
tion at  the  pictoresque  village  of  Old  Warden, 
Beds.  The  building  (of  which  a full  description 
appears  in  the  Bedfordshire  Mercu/ry)  is  Tudor  in 
style,  and  has  a clock-tower,  100  ft.  high,  abut- 
ting on  the  main  block.  The  clock  and  bells 
were  snpplied  by  Messrs.  Cook  & Son,  of  York. 
Tho  stables  and  coach-honses  are  fitted  up  with 
the  appliances  of  Messrs.  Musgrave,  Belfast. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  H.  Clotton,  architect,  Messrs.  CubiLt  & 
Co.  being  the  builders,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Bennison 
the  clerk  of  works.  The  gardens  are  being  re- 
arranged under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Edward  Milner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gherman  Heed’s  Enter- 
tainment.— "An  Artful  Automaton,”  by 
Arthur  Law,  music  by  King  Hall,  is  the  title  of 
a new  second  part,  announced  to  be  produced 
at  St.  George’s  Hall,  on  Wednesday  next,  the 
10th  inst.  F.  0.  Bnmand’s  succosaful  piece, 
‘‘Doubleday’s  Will,”  and  Mr.  Corney  Grain’s 
jnstly  popular  sketch,  “The  Paris  Exhibition,” 
will  still  be  retained  on  the  programme. 


Stmek  by  Lightning. — On  Sunday,  the 
23rd  nit.,  Kirkstall  Abbey  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  a stone,  weighing  between  2 cwt. 
and  3 cwt.,  was  thrown  down  from  one  of  the 
pinnacles  near  the  west  door.  Fortunately  this 
was  the  full  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the 

fine  old  rnin. On  the  same  day  the  lightning 

struck  the  tower  of  the  new  infirmary  building 
at  Highgate,  and  did  damage  to  the  extent  of 
between  2001.  and  3001.  The  Holbom  Guardians, 
having  some  donbt  as  to  who  was  responsible 
for  the  damage,  as  the  building  was  in  the 
hands  of  tho  contractors,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  building  committee  for  con- 
sideration and  report. 

Mechanical  Power  on  Tramways. — The 

Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
propriety  of  sanctioning  the  nse  of  steam  on 
tramways  have  advised  that  no  impediment 
should  be  put  in  tho  way  of  mechanical  aids, 
and  that  local  authorities  should  bo  at  liberty 
to  make  such  agreements  os  they  think  best  for 
their  districts ; but  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  have  power  to  interfere  to  prevent  either 
promoters  from  being  unfairly  dealt  with,  or  the 
public  from  being  defrauded  in  agreements. 
They  further  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
periodic  revision  of  fares. 

The  Post-Office. — The  City  Press  says  " The 
immense  growth  of  postal  business  again  points 
to  the  necessity  of  removing  the  chief  office  from 
St.  Martin’ s-le-Grand  to  a spot  where  more  room 
can  be  obtained,  and  there  is  a probability  of  the 
vacant  land  by  the  Embankment  at  Blaokfriars, 
belonging  to  tho  Corporation,  being  taken  for 
the  purpose.”  If  this  be  true  (although  if  we 
recollect  aright  the  City  Press  itself  contradicted 
the  same  mmoor  when  it  was  in  circulation  some 
months  ago)  it  is  one  more  instance  of  the 
“ hand-to-mouth  ” mannar  in  which  our  public 
works  and  buildings  are  dealt  with. 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  Perth, 
Competition. — Ten  architects  were  asked  to 
furnish  plans  for  the  new  North  United  Pres- 
byterian Chnrch,  Perth.  Eight  have  complied 
with  the  request.  The  general  conditions  laid 
down  to  the  architects  were  to  furnish  plans  for 
an  edifice  capable  of  Boating  1,200  persons,  and 
the  estimated  cost  not  to  exceed  7,0001.  In  all 
the  plans  which  have  been  famished  tho  Greek 
style  has  been  followed,  and  in  each  there  is 
accommodation  provided  for  the  erection  of  an 
organ. 

Cleopatra’s  Needle  and  the  Sun-dial. — 

Amongst  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  British  ' 
Museum,  there  is  a fragment  of  a sun-dial,  ■ 
No.  778.  Below  this  relio  will  be  found  the 
statement  that  it  was  discovered  at  the  base  of 
the  obelisk  called  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  and  that 
it  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  J,  Scott 
Tucker,  esq.,  in  1852.  Cau  any  of  our  Egypt- 
ologists inform  ns,  in  what  way  this  fragment 
was  connected  with  the  said  obelisk,  or  can  our 
astronomers  throw  any  light  upon  it  ? 

Prizes  in  Architecture,  University  Col- 
lege, London. — The  following  prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  students  in  Professor  T.  Haytor 
Lewis’s  classes,  viz. : — Fine  Art,  Senior  Class  : 
Donaldson  Silver  Medal,  F.  D.  Topham  j Cer- 
tificates, E.  R.  Hewitt  and  A.  G.  Morton. 
Junior  Class : Prize,  R.  E.  Smith.  Constme- 
tion,  Senior  Class : Prize,  F.  D.  Topham ; Cer- 
tificate, R.  H.  Willis.  Junior  Class : Prize, 
W.  W.  K.  Clarke ; Certificates,  W.  Grollier, 
A.  G.  Morton,  A.  J.  Gale,  and  J.  D.  Butler. 

Honour  for  a Sheffield  Art-Student. — 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  one  of  the  students  of 
the  Sheffield  School  of  Art,  has  started  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  on  a commission  to  make 
sketches  of  several  of  the  exhibits  for  tho 
English  Commissioners.  It  is  stated  that  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Cnnliffe  Owen  was  first  attracted 
to  Mr.  Wilson’s  work  by  his  drawing  of  a panel 
of  the  Ghiberti  gates,  which  drawing  was 
purchased  by  the  authorities  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

The  Electric  Light  for  the  Metropolis. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry  on  Tuesday, 
Mr.  Fisher  moved,  and  it  was  resolved  to  instruct 
Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton,  C.E.,  their  snrveyor,  to  report 
fully  upon  this  subject,  with  a view  to  its  adop- 
tion, for  which  purpose  he  is  to  visit  Paris. 

Painting  on  China. — H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome)  visited  last  week 
the  Exhibition  of  Paintings  on  China  by  Lady 
Amateurs,  at  Messrs.  Howell  & James’s  Art 
Pottery  Galleries,  and  has  allowed  her  name  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  patrons  of  the  Exhibition. 


Ths  Bath  Meeting  of  tie  British 
Medical  Association  w 11  be  held  from  the 
6th  to  the  9th  of  August.  Daring  the  stay  of 
tho  Association  a museum  will  be  arranged  at 
the  Assembly-rooms.  The  objects  which  will 
be  there  brought  under  notice  will  include 
drawings,  diagrams,  or  mode's  illustrating  the 
ventilation  of  hospitals  and  private  dwellings. 
The  local  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  R._S.  Fowler,  of 
Bath. 

Police-station,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

— A new  county  police-station  has  just  been 
opened  at  Moss  Side.  It  is  situated  in  a densely 
populated  part  of  the  district,  at  the  comer  of 
Raby-streot  and  Heywood-street,  and  contains 
accommodation  for  a resident  inspector,  a ser- 
geant,  and  five  constables.  The  station  has 
been  erected  at  a cost  of  1,7501.  by  Mr.  George 
Napier,  of  City-road,  Manchester,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Bedford,  architect,  Manchester. 

Horsemonger-lane  Craol,  Newington,  will, 
it  is  said,  shortly  be  closed.  The  Government 
is  stated  to  have  offered  the  site  to  the  Surrey 
magistrates,  in  satisfaction  of  their  claims  under 
the  Prisons  Act.  Should  the  magistrates  accept 
the  offer  at  tho  ensuing  quarter  sessions,  tho 
prison  will  be  palled  down,  and  the  site  used  for 
building  purposes. 

Royal  Academy. — On  Thursday  evening  in 
last  week,  the  president  and  council  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  held  their  annual  soiree  at 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly.  It  was  numerously 
attended,  nearly  2,000  persons  being  present. 
Two  correspondents  suggest  that  the  council 
should  throw  open  the  exhibition,  by  tickets,  on 
one  Sunday  afternoon. 

Excursion  of  tlie  Arcliitectural  Associa- 
tion,— It  has  been  decided  to  visit  some  part  of 
Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  has 
consented  to  conduct  an  excursion  to  the  south, 
eastern  portion  of  that  county,  with  Hull  as 
head-quarters.  The  excursion  will  take  place 
in  August,  commencing  Monday,  the  12th,  and 
ending  Saturday,  the  17th 

Value  of  Property  in  Aldgate. — The  free- 
hold property  Nos.  37  and  38,  Aldgate  High- 
street,  within  a few  doors  of  the  Aldgate  Station 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  covering  an  area 
of  about  1,820  square  feet,  was  sold  by  auction 
by  Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons,  & Co.  at  the 
Mart,  on  Wednesday  last,  for  the  sum  of  5,3501., 
or  at  tho  rate  of  nearly  31.  per  square  foot. 

New  Corporate  Offices  and  Town-hall, 
Huddersfield. — The  “double  event”  of  open- 
ing tho  new  corporate  offices  and  laying  the 
foundation  - stone  of  the  new  Town-hall  at 
Huddersfield  came  off  on  tho  26th  alt.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Abbey,  the  borough  surveyor,  was  the  arcM- 
tect  in  both  cases. 


TENDERS 

The  Directors  of  the  London  and  North-WeBtern  Rail- 
way Company  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Baker 
& Firbank,  of  Dewsbury,  for  widening  that  portion  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  between  Barton  Moss  and 
Cro88-Iano  stations,  a length  of  about  five  miles  aud  a half. 


For  the  erection  of  factory  buildings  and  warehouse  fur 
Messrs.  H.  Hodson  &.  Co.,  augar-house-lane,  Stratford,  E. 
Mr.  Arthur  A.  West,  architect:— 

- Paint  Shop  and 

Iron  Shop.  Worehoise. 

Dove  Bros B1,O0O  £1,615 

Wells 1,018  1,'181 

HoskingBros 9^®  1,397 

Morter  925  1,3<0 

Bangs 868  1,336 


For  new  house  at  the  Brown  Animal  Sanatory  Institu- 
tion, Wandsworth-road,  for  tho  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London.  Mr.  J.  Slater,  architect 

House  and 
Offices. 

Snelling  £9>-i  

Gill  ...  839  

Ashwell  & Stevenson  830  

Sheffield  & Prebble  (accepted)  773  


Fence, 
Walls,  ic. 
iao 


For  additions  to  the  National  Schools  at  Fishertoa 
Anger,  Salisbury.  Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  architect.  Quantities 


Plowman 

Sawkins  

531  0 0 

490  0 0 

465  0 0 

Harris  (accepted). 

418  0 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  33,  Norton  Folgato, 
Bishopsgate,  E.,  for  Mr.  Wro.  Barker.  M.  J.  H.  Rowley, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Wm.  Allport 

Dowds £1,683  0 0 

Belham&Co 1,638  0 0 

Sorivenor  & Co 1,599  0 0 

Boyce  

, 1,639  0 0 

1,470  0 0 

Smith  & Son  

Wagner 

l,46i  0 0 

1,390  0 0 

Marr  (accepted) 

, 1,256  0 0 
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For  alterations  and  additions  to  honao  and  stables,  aad 
a gardener’s  cottage,  at  Barnet,  Herts,  for  Mr,  F.  A. 
Bevan.  Mr.  Jolin  tlMer,  architect 

Foster 

T«vlvetree9  

AsUhyX  Homer  

Edey 

F.  & P.  J.  Wood  (accepted) ., 


..£5,700 


5,152  0 0 
5,306  0 0 
6,287  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Paddington  Branch  of  the  London 
Joint-Stock  Bank.  Messrs.  Isaacs  k Florence,  architects, 
tjaantitics  sapplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Biddett : — 


Mr.  P.— B.  F.  B,— H.  * 0.— I.  W.  I.-H,  J.  & C«.-E.  T.-F.  C.  M.— 
0.  B.-J.  B.  E.-H.  F.-L.  a W.-C.  O.-E.  P.-J.  8.-J.  K.  0.— 
N.  * CO.-H.  G.  B.-B.  * Co.— N.  W.-W.  H.  W.-O.  W.  F.-J.  S.— 
W.  T.— H.  B.— L,  Brat.— G.  H.  8.— W.  B.  B.— J.  'W.  M.  B.— I.  4 F.— 
P.— B.  Q. 

at  iacU.  liltt  o(  teDdsra,  4c.  most  bt  accompanied 
br  tbe  uams  and  addreet  ot  tho  sender,  not  necessarUr  lor 
publication. 

Non.— Tbe  reiponslbilitr  of  sl^ed  articlei,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  ol  course,  wiih  tie  autbors. 


Kinninniont  & Son  , 

Hook  & Oldrey 

Mark  

Ashby  & Horner  

Killby  

Browne  & Eobinson 

Patman  & Fotheringham  . . 
ScriTeaerA  Co.  (accepted).. 


..£6,823  0 0 
..  6,316  0 0 
..  6,270  0 0 
..  6,160  0 0 
..  0.064  0 0 
..  6,997  0 0 
..  6,975  0 0 
..  5,815  0 0 


For  alterations,  repairs,  and  bar-fittings,  to  the  Simon 
the  Tanner,  Long-lane,  Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  J.  Parker. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Cottoa,  architect ; — 

Andrews  £1,036  0 6 

Simpson  1,045  0 0 

Toms....... 030  0 0 


Ee-tendering  for  new  schools, 'Silver-street,  Kotting-hill, 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  E.  Hobson,  archi- 
tect:— 

Thompson  ,.,..£6,635  0 0 

Hiccs  & Hill 6,378  0 0 

Brass  6,230  0 0 

Tongne  6,190  0 0 

Dawns 6,179  0 0 

WallE  6,175  0 0 

Hobson  ..  6,109  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey 6,150  0 0 

Grover 6,996  0 0 

Stimpson&Co 6,970  0 0 


For  schools,  Latimer-road,  I^otting-lull,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  E.  B.  Kobson,  architect 

Wall  Bros £9,876  0 0 

Grover 9,684  0 0 

Brass  9,413  0 0 

Pritchard  9,374  0 0 

Higg-sAHili 9,281  0 0 

NieBlingale 9,2S1  0 0 

Kirk  A Eandoll 9,183  0 0 

Stimpson 9,180  0 0 

Boyce  8,954  0 0 

Tongue 8.905  0 0 

Hobson  8,899  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey 8,870  0 0 


For  enlargement  of  schools,  Hollydale-road,  Pcckhan. 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  E.  Eobson,  archi- 
tect ; — 

Brass  £3,837 


nightingale 

Hook  A Oldrey  .. 

Downs 

Pritchard  

Tyerman 

Lathcy  Bros 

Gerrard  

Kirk  A Baudall.. 
Higgs  A Hill 


3.770  0 0 
3,6.51  0 0 
3,622  0 0 
3.511  0 0 


3,476  0 0 
3,473  0 0 
3,391  0 0 
3,390  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  tho  Deronsblre  Arms 
public-house,  Marloes-roaJ.  Heusingtoa.  Mr.  Alfred 
Williams,  architect : — 

Hockley  ...  £1,499  0 0 

Blistrard  A Son 1,398  0 0 

Turrell 1,331  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey 1,249  0 0 

Matthews  . 1,237  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 1,133  0 0 


For  warehouse,  36  A 37,  Monkwell-street,  City.  Messrs. 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


CHAEGES  FOR  ADYEKTISEMENTS. 


WMtland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stont,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A lai^e  stock  aFsilable  for 
immediate  delivery.— For  farther  partioulare, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Olynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Oar- 
martbenshire.  [Adtt.] 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  FA  I:TS1;KSH1P8,  APPRENTICB8HIP8, 
TEAUE,  AND  GiilHtiHAi.  AD  VKET18BMRKT8. 

BIk  liDM  (sboul  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Each  addltlonsJ  line  (absut  ten  words) Oa.  6d. 

Tarms  for  series  oi  Trade  AdveitLsemeata,  also  for  Special  Advei- 
tiaaments  on  front  page,  CompeUtions,  CoDtract°,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4e.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Linee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under is.  fid. 

Each  additional  Line  (about  teu  words] Os.  tid. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVBRTISEMBNT8, 

Addraseed  Box  , Office  of  " The  Builder." 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  called/or,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THR  CHARGE  FOB  A BOX.  IS  AS  XTNDER  }— 

For  “Situations  Wanted  " Advortlseuieuts 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements fid,  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stampe  must  not  be  eent,  bnt  all  email  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Caeh  In  Regietered  Letter  or  by  Honsy  Order,  payable 
at  the  Pest-office,  King-street,  Coveot-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIBB.  Pnblisber, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-streei,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  iesne  must  reach  tbe  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIAT-S  left  at 
the  OSes  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recoaunends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  eent. 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS.  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Reduction  in  Price  of  Small  Sizes.  [Adtt.3 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


“ THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  realdenU  in 
sny  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom  at  tbe  rute  Of  19a  par  annum. 
prepaid.  Remltlancee  payable  os  a)>ove. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & GO.  (Limited) 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfitsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  OfBce,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  souLd,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
RaUway  Station.— TOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Adyt.] 


Patent  Stable  Pitting. 

MARSHALL  & HATCH. 
Roofing,  Gates,  Wrought-iron  Sashes  and  Doors, 
Constructional  Iron  Work  of  every  description. 

Bingfield  Iron  Works,  York-road,  King’s- 
cross,  London.  [Adit.] 


Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations 

of  Builders’  Requirements,  representing  Stoves, 
Ranges,  Locks,  Hinges,  Screws,  &c.  by  F.  W. 
REYNOLDS  & CO.  73,  Southwark  • street, 
London,  S.E. — Price  Ss.  free  by  post,  and  allowed 
off  on  purchase  of  first  parcel.  [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & 

Mosufaeturen  of 


REAP 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

i '^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS 


and  IMPBOVBD  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  borough  road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


rpHE 

X BUBS 


BUILDER " in  AMERICA.— 

BUBSCRIPTION,  for  any  Tims,  al  PUBLICATION  PRICK, 
son  M mode  with  B.  F.  BTEVENB,  4,  Tiafolgar^quare.  Ohorlng. 
crou,  London.  Tbe  Annual  Subscription,  Inclndiug  Fogtoga,  U 
11.  Is.  fid.  or  $5'67  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  by  Banfceti’ 
Drafts  or  Post-office  Orders  or  In  Greenbacks  and  Frootloual  Current^ 
in  accordance  with  Steveus's  Table  (which  moy  fee  LaI  free),  or  paid 
to  the  New  York  Agents  ol  B.  F.  eTKVBNS,  Meson.  TICS  4 LYNCH. 
Na  34),  Fine-street,  New  York. 


Now  ready,  with  42  Illustrations,  cr.  8vo.  cloth, 

ME.  BANISTER  FLETCHEE’sVeW  TEXT  BOOK, 


QUANTITIES, 


Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Saturn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  requii-ed.  Sawn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &o. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yoekshire. 

London.  Dep6t;  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland- 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt.] 


Scrivener  k Co 

£9,993 

0 

0 

Langmead  k Way 

9,949 

0 

0 

9,946 

0 

0 

Killby  

Braid  4 Co 

9,700 

0 

3 

9,0-15 

0 

0 

Eydcr  

9,278 

0 

0 

Brass  

9,153 

0 

0 

Bangs  

9,140 

0 

0 

Adamson  k Co 

9,100 

0 

0 

Aihby  Bros 

9,062 

0 

0 

Conder 

8,996 

0 

0 

Browne  A Kobinson 

8,927 

0 

0 

Asphalte. 
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The  Fortune  Theatre. 


E are  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  upset 
tbe  rumours  of  some 
of  our  contempo- 
raries, but  in  the 
interest  of  lovers  of 
archgoology,  and  as 
faithful  chroniclers 
of  passing  events, 
we  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  grave  report 
that  “ the  orii^inal 
playhouse  of  Alleyn, 
the  founder  of  Dul- 
wich College  ” is 
soon  to  be  pulled 
down  for  Golden- 
lane  and  Playhouse- 
yard  improvements, 
is  so  far  wrong  that 
this  very  building 
was  destroyed  more 
than  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  revival,  how 
ever,  of  the  once 
world  - renowned 
name  of  “ The  For- 
tune” Theatre  suggests  to  us  so  many  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  a bygone  age,  that  we  think 
a few  particulars  of  its  playhouse  and  district, 
aud  of  the  times  of  tbe  early  days  of  theatres, 
and  of  Shakspeare  and  his  brother  actors,  will 
not  prove  out  of  place  at  the  present  moment, 
seeing  how  many  changes  are  being  made  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Luke, — the  once  “ suburban 
retreat  ” of  the  City  aristocracy  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  hut  a century  ago  that  Old-street  and 
the  City-road  were  included  in  thejpostal  “Sub- 
u.rban”  district;  but  300  years  since  it  was  a 
pleasant  country  ramble  to  take  a walk  out  of 
the  City  through  Cripplegate,  or  Moorgate,  or 
Aldersgate,  across  the  fields  to  that  district 
which  we,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  know  as 
by  any  other  name  than  that  of  Classic  speech. 
If  the  earliest  map  of  London,  dated  about  1560, 
be  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  that  but  few 
houses  existed  beyond  the  City  walls ; and  if 
Clcrkenwoll  was  in  the  suburbs,  Islington  was 
truly  in  tbe  country,  Goswell-street  being  known 
as  the  way  to  St.  Alban’s.  Marksmen  with  the 
longbow  practised  in  Finsbury  and  Spitalfields, 
while  several  windmills  outside  Moorgate  ex- 
hibited a picture  of  real  rural  life.  We  are  told 
of  the  cross  at  the  end  of  Golden-lane  being 
decorated  in  May-time  with  garlands  of  flowers- 
around  which  the  lads  and  lasses  of  old  London 
kept  village  festival.  A few  houses  stood  in 
‘‘IV  lane”  between  Barbican  and  Old-street, 
but  from  Trhere  the  present  St.  Luke’s  Church 
stands  to  Shorfcditch  was  not  a single  house 
Of  coarse,  Chiswell-sttfcat  was  unbuilt,  and  a 
few  dwellings  only  where  Whitecross-street 


stands ; so  it  will  be  pretty  well  understood 
that  “North  London”  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
just  outside  the  City  walls,  was  a truly  rural 
place,  and  therefore  a walk  “ in  the  country” 
could  then  be  enjoyed  without  having  to  take  a 
five-mile  trip  by  rail  to  get  there. 

Such  being  our  district  three  centuries  ago, 
we  will  now  have  something  to  say  about  our 
theatre. 

It  was  in  1574,  by  a patent  dated  May  10th, 
that  “James  Barbadge,  John  Perkyn,  John 
Lanham,  William  Johnson,  and  Robert  Wylson, 
servaunts  to  o’’  trustie  and  wel-beloved  cosyn 
and  counsellor,  the  Erie  of  Leicestre,”  were 
allowed  “ to  use,  exercise,  and  ocenpie  the  art 
and  facultie  of  playinge  comedies,  tragedies, 
enterludes,  stage  playes,  and  such  other  lyke,” 
except  during  the  time  of  prayer  and  plague 
within  the  City.  This  was  tho  Jirst  royal  grant 
of  a patent  for  tho  performance  of  stage  plays 
in  this  country,  and  immediately  raised  the 
opposition  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  which 
continued  with  more  or  less  vigour  for  many, 
many  years.  At  the  date  of  the  patent,  and 
long  before,  the  great  nobility  had  their  'private 
theatrical  servants,  but  until  1674  royalty  had 
not  given  them  a puhlio  licence.  When  the 
patent  was  obtained  the  opposition  of  tho  City 
caused  tho  actors  no  ordinary  trouble,  and  the 
only  way  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  set 
up  their  playhouse  in  those  privileged  places  not 
under  tho  Lord  Mayor’s  jurisdiction,  aud  thus 
we  see  why  the  Blackfriars  and  tho  Whitefriars 
and  Dorset  Gardens  theatres  existed  for  so  long 
a time  under  the  very  nose  of  his  lordship, 
simply  because  they  happened  to  be  within  tho 
precincts  of  the  old  monasteries  of  the  Black  and 
White  friars. 

The  two  earliest  theatres  in  or  near  London 
were  both  situated  in  the  parish  of  Shore- 
ditch. One  was  called  “ The  Theatre  ” and 
tho  other  “The  Curtain.”  Both  existed  in  the 
liberty  of  HolHwell — the  district  of  the  Holy- 
well  attached  to  the  old  monastery  or  priory, 
the  water  of  which  well,  however,  in  Stow’s 
time,  had  “much  decayed”  from  its  once 
“ sweet,  wholesome,  and  clear  ” character.  The 
Collections  of  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillips  inform  us 
that  the  earliest  notice  yet  discovered  of  the 
Theatre  is  a lease  dated  the  13th  of  April,  1576, 
and,  curiously  enough,  granted  by  one  Qiles 
Allen  to  James  Barbadge  of  four  houses,  two 
gardens,  and  a bam,  between  Finsbury  Fields 
and  the  highroad  from  Bishopsgate  to  Shore- 
ditch. For  a premium  of  201.,  a term  of  twenty- 
one  years  at  a rental  of  14Z.  per  annum,  Bur- 
badge  was  permitted  to  erect  “a  theatre  or 
playinge  place,”  and  if  200Z.  were  expended,  a re- 
newal of  the  lease  was  to  be  granted.  This 
playhouse  existed  until  1598,  when  continual 
disturbances  having  taken  place,  a Privy  Council 
order  closed  it,  and  in  December  or  January  the 
‘wood  and  timber”  which  composed  it  was 
carted  away  by  force  “unto  the  Bauoksyde  in 
the  paryshe  of  St.  Marye  Overyes,”  where  Bur- 
badge,  Street,  and  others  erected  a new  theatre. 
The  “ Curtain”  is  first  noticed  in  1577,  as  then 


in  existence,  so  it  was  probably  erected  the 
previous  year.  It  had  been  built  on  a piece  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  old  monastery,  and  we 
are  told  its  exact  site  is  now  covered  by  Glou- 
cester-street,  situate  between  36  and  38, 
Curtain-road,  which  would  be  pretty  correct,  if, 
as  we  suppose,  the  old  monastery  stood  between 
here  and  Holywell-lane,  on  the  site  of  the  New 
Great  Eastern-street.  And,  Stow  in  1598, 
assists  us  in  this  supposition,  when  ho  says, — 
“ And  neare  thereunto  [the  priory]  are  builded 
two  publiqne  bouses  for  the  acting  and  shewe  of 
comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories  for  recreation. 
Whereof  one  is  called  the  Courtein,  the  other  the 
Theatre,  both  standing  on  the  south-west  side 
towards  the  field.”  How  long  the  “ Curtain  ” 
existed  we  know  not ; it  closed  early  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  although  Malone  says,  that  in  its 
latter  days  it  was  used  by  companies  of  prize- 
fighters amusing  themselves  within  its  walls  ! 
But  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  erection  of 
the  Fortune  was  the  closing  of  tho  Curtain, 
we  shall  see  that  even  in  those  times  the  law 
was  often  defied. 

The  first  and  earliest  theatre  in  the  City  was 
opened  by  Barbadge  within  tho  Blackfriars 
monastery  walls,  also  in  1576,  and  between  this 
date  and  1600  no  less  than  eleven  places  of 
amusement  or  playhouses  were  opened,  of  which 
five  were  situate  on  the  north,  and  six  on  tho 
south,  side  of  the  river.  The  lord  mayor’s 
opinion  of  them  was  not  of  the  best.  He 
thought  them  “ ordinary  places  for  vagrant 
persons,  maiaterles  men,  thieves,  horse-stealers, 
whoremongers,  cozeners,  conycatchers,  con- 
trivers of  treason,  and  other  idle  and  dangerous 
persons  to  meet  together,  and  to  make  their 
matches.”  This  was  a pretty  strong  opinion  to 
have  of  our  early  theatrjs,  and  shows  but  too 
plainly  the  civic  antipathy  to  them. 

But  about  this  time  a great  change  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  made  by  Edward  Alleyn, 
founder  of  the  College  of  God’s  Gift,  Dulwich, 
and  of  the  Fortune  Theatre,  Golden-lane.  The 
son  of  Thomas  Alleyn,  innholder,  of  the  “ Pye,” 
in  Bishopsgate,  he  was  born  September  Ist, 
1566.  He  commenced  his  theatrical  career  in 
1588  or  1589,  and  ia  1592,  having  made  some 
way  in  his  profession,  he  married  Joan  Wood- 
wards, daughter  of  Philip  Henslowe’s  wife.  The 
following  year,  becoming  interested  in  partner- 
ship with  the  Bankside  theatres,  he  and  his 
company,  on  account  of  the  plague,  strolled 
“ abroad,” — that  is  to  say,  into  the  country, — 
and  “from  Chellmsford  the  2 Maye,  1593,”  ho 
wrote  to  “ my  good  sweethearte  and  lovinge 
mouse,”  as  ho  fondly  called  his  wife,  the  letter 
still  preserved  at  Dulwich.  In  1600  he  erected 
tho  Fortune  Theatre;  was  proprietor  of  the 
Bear  Garden,  and  in  1606  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Dulwich.  In  1613  he  commenced,  and  in  1619 
completed,  the  foundation  of  his  College,  the 
Royal  licence  describing  him  as  “ Chiefe  master, 
ruler,  and  overseer  of  all  and  singular  our  game 
of  bearea,  bulls,  mastive  dogs  and  mastive 
bitches.”  Nearly  every  one  nowadays  knows  the 
celebrated  Dulwich  College,  so  we  shall  not  here 
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peak  of  its  history ; but  as  tho  ground  in  St. 
Luke’s  upon  which  the  Fortune  stood  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  College  revenues,  is  it  not  fair 
to  suppose  that  St.  Luke’s  (wherein  ho  founded 
almshouses  in  1020)  should  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  College  ? And  yet  the  southern  parishes 
deny  the  right ! Alleyn’s  fii'st  wife  died  on 
JiuiG  28,  1623,  and  on  tho  3rd  of  December 
following  he  married  at  Camberwell,  Constance, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s;  and 
she  in  1630  (after  Alleyn’s  death),  became  in 
turn  the  wife  of  Samuel  Harvey,  whoso  grand- 
father and  uncle  were  both  Lord  Mayors  of 
London.  Alleyn  died  on  eitlicr  the  21st,  25th, 
or  26th  of  November,  1626  (he  was  buried  on 
the  27th  in  Dulwich  College  Chapol),  but  the 
exact  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  But  to 
show  how  the  College  venerated  their  founder 
and  looked  after  his  relics,  his  gravestone  was 
allowed  to  stroll  away  and  to  remain  for  years 
in  the  grounds  of  a tavern  at  Dulwich,  and  it 
was  at  last  presented  by  Mr.  Webb,  the  owner 
of  the  " Half-Moon,”  to  the  Governors  in  March, 
1867.  (See  the  College  Minutes,  p.  31.)  Where 
is  it  now?  IVe  heard  the  other  day  it  was 
buried  among  some  rubbish  in  an  outhouse ! 
Now,  the  governors  of  Alleyn’s  noble  foundation 
during  the  past  two  centuries  liave  done  many 
curious  things  and  been  inclined  for  many  re- 
markably strange  freaks,  for  they  have  had  a 
wealthy  estate  to  back  them ; but  we  do  hope, 
for  their  own  credit’s  sake,  that  they  have  by 
this  time  done  their  utmost  to  preserve  their 
benefactor’s  gravestone  at  least, and  will  prevent 
it  from  again  “strolling”  from  its  proper 
place,  the  College  Chapel,  wherein  his  remains 
are  buried. 

The  site  of  the  Fortune  Playhouse  aud  sur- 
roundings, now  tho  district  known  as  Playhouse- 
yard,  situated  between  Golden-lane  and  White- 
cross-street,  was  partly  purchased  by  Alleyn, 
previously  to  1600,  from  a resident  in  tho  Isle  of 
Man;  but  the  inheritance  ho  bought  in  Juno, 
1610.  On  the  12th  of  January,  1599-1600,  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham  wrote  to  the  Middlesex 
justices  desiring  them  “to  permit  andsnffer” 
“ my  servant,  Edward  Allen,”  to  proceed  in  the 
erecting  and  finishing  of  a new  house  on  “a 
plott  of  grounde  neero  Bedcrosse-streeto,  Lon- 
don, verie  fitt  and  convenient”  ; for  tho  Queen, 
“ in  respect  of  the  acceptable  service  which  my 
said  servant  and  his  companie  have  doen  and 
presented  before  her  highness  to  her  greate 
lykeinge  and  contentment,  as  well  this  last 
Christmas  as  att  sundi-ie  other  tymes,  ys 
grationsly  moved  towards  them  with  a epeciall 
regarde  of  favor.”  The  cause  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  stated  to  be  “ in  respect  of  the 
dangerous  decaye  of  that  house  which  he  and 
his  companye  have  nowe  on  the  Banch,  and  for 
that  the  same  standeth  verie  hoysome  for  resorte 
of  people  in  the  wyuter  tyme.”  This  was  the 
Rose  Tlieatre,  Bankside,  which  Alleyn,  it  was 
stated,  had  been  oourpelled  to  close  (although 
others  re-opened  it) ; yet  he  found  the  Middlesex 
justices  very  divided  in  their  opinion  of  the 
necessity  of  “ the  new  howso  ” ; so  ranch  so, 
that  Lord  Nottingham  wrote  again  to  the  same 
magistrates  from  “ Richmond,  8 of  Apprill,  1600,” 
stating  that  Alleyn  “ hath  bestowed  a greate 
some  of  money,  not  only  for  tho  title  of  a plott 
of  grounde  situate  in  a venj  remote  and  exevipt 
place  neere  Oouldiri'j-lane,  theare  to  erect  a new 
howse,  but  allsoo  is  in  good  forwarducs  aboute 
the  frame  and  wox’kmanshijip  thearoff,”  and 
therefore  “doehearbye  requier  you  and  everie 
of  you  to  permitte  and  suffer  tho  said  Edward 
Allen  to  proceedo  in  the  effectinge  and  finishinge 
of  the  same  new  house,  without  hnie  your  lett 
or  interruption  towardes  him  or  anio  of  his 
workmen  ; tlie  ratJitr  because  another  hou  se  is 
pulled  doiun  instead  of  itJ’  The  machinery 
which  Alleyn  aud  his  backers  had  set  to  work 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  design  appears  to  have 
been  an  agreement  with  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
to  contribute  to  tlie  maintenance  of  tbeir  poor, 
for  the  parochial  anthorities,  in  their  petition  on 
his  behalf  said  : — “ Wee  could  be  contented  that 
the  same  might  proceede  and  be  tolleratod  for 
the  reasons  and  causes  following : Ffirst,  be- 
«ause  the  place  appoynted  out  for  that  purpose 
standeth  verie  tollerable  necr  unto  the  feildes 
and  soe  farr  distant  arul  nmote  frame  any 
person  or  place  of  aocompt,  as  that  none  cann 
be  awioyed  ihearbie ; secondlie,  because  the 
erectours  of  the  said  bowse  are  contented  to 
give  a very  liberall  portion  of  money  woeklie 
towards  the  relief  of  our  poore,  the  nomber 
and  necessity  whereof  is  soe  greate  that  the 
same  will  redonnde  to  the  contynnall  comfort 
of  the  said  poore.” 


The  theatre  was  accordingly  erected  and 
opened  early  in  the  year  1602,  and  although 
Philip  Heuslowe’s  name  does  not  appear  in 
either  of  the  documents  just  quoted,  it  is  evident 
he  was  Alleyn’s  partner,  for  his  name  appears 
in  tho  agreement  made  with  Fetor  Streete, 
tho  carpenter,  dated  Januai-y  8,  1599-1600. 
Alleyn  tells  us  in  his  diary  the  cost  “for  build- 
ing the  playhouse  520Z.,”  but  Mr.  Collier  thinks 
that  this  sum  must  also  have  included  the 
decorations  and  fittings,  Streete’s  agreement 
being  400h  Any  way,  the  theatre  was  finished 
and  opened  and  in  full  working  order  by  the 
month  of  October,  1602. 

While  Alleyn  was  engaged  in  tho  erecting  of 
his  playhouse,  some  active  correspondence  was 
going  on  (as  wo  have  already  noted)  with  the 
Privy  Council,  tho  Lord  Mayor,  and  others, 
against  the  increase  of  such  places  of  enter- 
tainment. The  documents  are  preserved  among 
the  State  papers.  In  June,  1600,  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  ordered:  — “That  there  shall  be 
about  the  Cittie  two  houses  and  no  more,  allowed 
to  serve  for  the  use  of  the  common  stage-players, 
of  tho  which  bouses  one  shall  be  in  Surrey,  in 
that  place  which  is  commonly  called  the  Bank- 
side,  or  thereabouts,  and  the  other  in  Middle- 
sex ” ; that  " the  house  now  in  hand  to  be  built 
by  the  said  Edward  Allen  is  not  intended  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  playhouses,  but  to 
be  instead  of  another  named  tho  Curtaine,  lohich 
is  either  to  be  rxiined  and  plucked  doivne,  or  to 
be  put  to  some  other  good  use;  it  is  likewise 
ordered  that  the  said  house  of  Allen  shall  bo 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  two  houses,  namely, 
for  the  house  allowed  in  Middlesex,  and  the  one 
for  Surrey  to  be  the  ‘ Globe.’  ” Now,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  this  document  the  “Curtain”  is 
named  as  the  theatre  to  be  closed  ; while  in  Lord 
Nottingham’s  that  on  the  Bankside  is  mentioned. 
What  effect  this  limitation  had  upon  the  profes- 
sion is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  December, 
1601,  tho  Council  ordered  prompt  inquiry  into 
tho  disturbances  of  late,  and  the  wilful  neglect 
of  carrying  out  their  previous  orders. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  registers  of  St. 
Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  contain  many  entries  show, 
ing  the  existence  of  playersjin  the  parish  ; and 
Malcolm,  in  1803,  gives  a long  list  of  extracts, 
between  1600  and  1652.  In  1607  appears  the 
startling  entry, — “ Edward,  sonne  of  Edward 
Shackspeere,  player,  base  - born,  12  August.” 
This  was  an  illegitimate  child ; but  who 
“ Edward  Shackspeere  ” was  has  not  yet,  we 
believe,  been  discovered.  Curiously  enough, 
Mr.  Collier  found  in  tho  St.  Saviour’s  register 
the  same  year, — “ Dec.  31.  Edward  Shakespeare, 
a player,  in  the  church.” 

Although  WG  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
histoiy  of  the  stage  at  this  period,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  Alleyn  must  have  made  a large 
sum  of  money  by  his  theatrical  performances 
and  speculations,  and  must  also  have  lost  a large 
sum  by  his  peculiar  inclination  of  always  being 
in  the  law  courts.  In  one  case  alone,  tho  dispute 
about  Henslowe’s  will,  1616,  we  find  no  less  than 
twenty-one  orders  in  Chancery  issued ; and  yet 
Alleyn’s  peculiarity  descended  to  tho  managers 
of  his  college. 

In  January,  1618-19,  tho  Corporation,  in 
refen-iug  to  former  Privy  Council  orders,  issued 
its  mandate  for  tho  suppression  of  the  Black- 
friars  Playhouse,  the  reason  given  being,  “ The 
owner  of  the  said  playhouse,  within  tho  Black- 
ffryers,  and  under  the  name  of  a private  house, 
hath  converted  the  same  to  a pxiblique  playhouse, 
unto  which,  there  is  dayley  so  great  resort  of 
people  and  so  great  multitude  of  coaches, 
whereof  many  are  hackney  coaches,  bringing 
people  of  all  sortes,  that  sometymes  all  their 
streets  cannot  conteyne  them,”  Ac.,  and  as  a 
result,  great  crushing,  quarrels,  and  other  an- 
nojances.  This  interesting  order  is  alluded  to 
iu  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  fourth  series,  vol.  vii., 
p.  183,  in  an  article  on  Ben  Jonson,  which  gives 
a copy  of  a curious  bill,  dated  17th  September, 
1619,  of  a charge  of  49.  by  one  Thomas  Cooke, 
for  carrying  “of  two  messages  two  soverall 
tymes  from  the  Court  at  Whithaell  into  London, 
by  Cripelhjatt,  to  warn  Mr.  Ben  Jonson,  the 
poet,  and  the  players  at  the  Blackfriers  to 
attend  hys  highnes  that  night  following  at 
Court.”  Oldys  says  that  Ben  Jonson  lived  in 
Bartholomew-close.  Mr.  Noble  adds,  “ If  Oldys 
is  correct,  it  is  certain  that,  although  the  close 
is  not  in  Cripplegate  parish,  it  warrants  the 
messenger  styling  it  ‘ by  Cripplegate,’  that  being 
to  him,  as  to  other  Londoners,  a distinguishing 
landmark.  But  if  Thomas  Cooke  went  to  the 
(Fortune)  Playhouse,  which  was  in  the  parish, 
his  description  would  be  correct.” 
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In  1621  the  Fortune  was  burnt  to  tbe  ground. 
Alleyn  simply  notes  in  bis  diary : — “ Dec.  9. 
Md.  This  night  at  twelve  of  the  clock  the  For- 
tone  was  burnt,”  and  this  is  all  he  says  about 
the  calamity.  But  John  Chamberlain,  in  bis 
news-letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  six  days 
later,  says : — “ On  Sunday  night  here  was  a 
great  fire  at  the  Fortune  in  Golding-lane,  tho 
fayrest  [often  erroneonsly  written  first]  play- 
house in  this  towne ; yt  was  quite  burnt  downe 
in  two  houres  and  aR  their  apparell  and  play- 
bookes  lost,  whereby  those  poore  companions  are 
qnite  undon ; therwere  two  other  houses  on  fire, 
but  with  great  labour  and  daungerwere  saved.” 
Now,  without  doubt,  this  was  at  first  a great 
loss  to  Alleyn;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
allowed  much  time  to  elapse  before  he  rebuilt 
the  theatre.  Within  six  months  there  are 
numerous  entries  in  his  diary  relating  to  its 
erection.  “ A large,  round,  brick  building,  aud 
not  a square  wooden  house  as  before.”  In  one 
of  tho  entries  he  notes: — “Dinner  at  the  Hart, 
in  Smithfield,  with  the  builders  of  the  Fortune.” 
Could  that  have  been  the  house  mentioned  iu  a 
lease  in  the  writer’s  possession,  dated  4th 
August,  1681,  of  a messuage  or  tenement  called 
“ The  White  Hart,”  in  St.  John-street,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  West  Smithfield, 
together  with  the  brewhouso  adjoining  ? The 
Fortune  was  re-opened  iu  1623,  but  somehow  or 
other  Alleyne,  to  a certain  extent,  repaid  himself 
the  cost  by  dividing  tbe  property  into  twenty- 
four  shares,  letting  each  share  on  lease  for  fifty- 
one  years,  at  51.  6s.  lid.  per  annum,  and  41?. 
13s.  4d.  premium  towards  the  cost  of  the  erec- 
tion. By  this  means  he  raised  a sum  of  l,000i. 
and  a yearly  income  of  128?.  Ss.  And  yet  there 
were  several  lawsuits  over  this  co-partnership. 
According  to  the  indentures,  the  site  of  the 
buildings  is  stated  to  measure  130  ft.  east  to 
west,  and  131  ft.  8 in.  from  north  to  south.  In 
front  of  the  new  theatre  stood  a “picture”  of 
Dame  Fortune,  which  Haywood  notices  in  1633. 

It  was  in  June,  1628,  that  Sir  Francis  Nether- 
sole  wrote  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  a curious 
news-letter  (which  we  have  seen),  in  which  be 
says: — “All  I will  adde  more  to  this  letter  at 
this  time  shall  be  a strange  accident  which 
happened  on  Fryday  last,  when  Dr.  Lambe,  of 
whomo  yonr  Majesty  hath  heard  so  much,  being 
at  a play  at  the  Fortune,  xvas  there  espyed  by 
certaine  prentices  and  others,  who  fell  nponhim 
at  his  going  home,  aud  though  he  thrice  housed 
himself  for  shelter  yet  they  being  increased  to 
a great  number  forced  him  to  be  putt  out  of  one 
after  another,  still  bauking  him  with  aubess  and 
stones,  till  at  last  they  left  him  for  dead,  and 
he  dyd  the  next  day.  A prodigious  discredit,  for 
which  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  have  been  sbarpely 
reprehended,  and  the  Citty  may  chance  be  fined, 
but  that  will  not  bring  the  man  to  life  againe.” 
This  gives  a pretty  fair  picture  of  the  doings  of 
our  apprentices  in  “ the  good  old  times.”  Three 
years  later  (1631)  a petition  went  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  lamenting  the  nuisance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Blackfriars  playhouse,  and  praying 
him  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  get  its  final 
suppression.  In  this  documeut  it  is  stated, 
“ these  players  still  have  and  use  all  sumer,” 
the  Fortune,  thus  proving  to  us  that  tho 
theatrical  season  was  when  the  daylight  was 
strongest.  In  1639  a news-letter  from  Edmund 
Rossingham  to  Viscouut  Conway  gives  us  another 
extraordinary  view  of  the  times,  and  by  no 
means  uninteresting  to  us  of  to-day.  One  para- 
graph is  worth  printing  : — 

“Tlmrsclaie  last  tbe  players  of  tbe  Fortune 
were  fined  a 1,000  li.  for  setting  npp  an  altar,  a 
bason,  and  twoe  candlesticks,  and  bowinge  down© 
before  it  upon  the  stage ; and  although  they 
alledge  it  was  an  old  playe  revived  and  an  altar* 
to  the  heathen  Gods,  yet  it  was  apparent  that 
this  playe  was  revived  of  purpose  in  contempt 
of  tbe  ceremonies  of  the  Church.”  This  was 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a half  ago. 

In  1649,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Collier  that  tho 
soldiers  occupied  the  interior  of  the  theatre  and 
destroyed  it.  Then  in  Goffe’s  “ Careless  Shep- 
herdess,” 1656,  it  is  said: — 

“ I'll  go  to  Bull  or  Fortune,  and  there  see 
A play  for  twopence,  and  a jig  to  boot.” 

And,  finally,  in  1661,  came  the  closing  scene. 
An  advertisement  in  the  Mercurius  Politicus  for 
Feb.  14-21,  tells  us  that  tbe  site  and  buildings 
are  “to  be  lett  to  be  built  upon,”  and  that  tho 
ground,  which  stands  between  Whitecross-f^^cst 
and  Golden-lane,  is  sufficient  for  tb^  erection  of 
twenty-tbree  tenements.  Th»*  such  an  event 
did  take  place  we  havo  Been  able  to  prove  by 
inspecting  a Chancery  decree,  13  Charles  II 
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(1661.2),  arising  out  of  the  twenty -four  share 
copartnership,  wherem  after  describing  the 
ditnensionB  of  two  plots  of  ground  as  128  ft.  and 
128  ft.  east  to  west  and  48  ft.  and  5-H  ^orth 
to  south,  it  recites  certain  agreements  of  building 
bousoB  thereon  ; and  in  another  decree  18 
William  III.,  A.D.  1701,  relating  to  the  same  pro- 
porby,  it  is  said  that  Beven,  who  had  taken  the 
lease,  had  erected  twenty-three  houses  “ wliereon 
an  old  tenement  called  the  Trumpott,”  and 
‘'where  the  old  playhouse  stood,”  &c.,  and  we 
farther  learn  that  subsequently  twenty-seven 
honses  existed  on  the  site  in  the  Playhouse-yard 
and  Goiden-lane. 

By  this  it  is  evident  that  Alleyn’s  Fortune 
Playhouse  the  second  was  pulled  down  in  1661-2. 
And  it  is  also  certain  that  on  the  I7tb  of  April, 
1872,  the  governors  of  Dulwich  College  (by ; 
virtue  of  their  new  Act)  put  up  for  sale  the 
freeholds  of  fifty-one  dwelling-houses,  and  two 
sites  of  vacant  land,  having  a total  frontage  of 
•60  ft.  to  Golden-lane,  and  63  ft.  to  Whitecross- 
street,  and  occupying  an  area  of  22,070  square 
feet.  The  houses  comprised,' — 22  in  1 layhouse- 
yard  ; 6 in  Parrott-court ; 9 in  Ball’s-courb ; 
11  in  Lion-and-Lamb-court ; Nos.  50,  52,  and 
54,  Golden  lane,  the  sito  of  vacant  land  in  rear 
ef  No.  56,  and  the  site  of  five  honses,  185  to 
188.\,  Wbitecross-street— the  whole  of  which -was 
of  the  value  of  l,063i.  8s.  per  annum.  One  of 
the  stipulations  in  the  conditions  of  sale  was  tliat 
PJayhouse-yard  was  to  be  widened  from  18  ft.  to 
25  ft., — an  improvement  which  a visit  to  the 
locality  will  show  has  been  carried  out.  And 
this  was  the  estate  which  Edward  Alleyn,  by 
Letters  Patent  from  James  I.,  dated  21st  June,' 
1019,  included  in  his  noble  gift  for  the  founda- 
tion of  Dulwich  College,  in  these  words  : “ And 
alsoe  all  those  messuage,  lands,  tenements,  gar- 
dens, her.-^ditaments,  and  buildinge,  of  onr  said 
servante,  Edward  Alleyno,  called  or  kuowne  by 
the  name  of  the  FortuTie,  situate  and  being  in 
Whiteorosae-sbreete,  Golding-lano,  in  that  part 
of  the  parishe  of  Sainte  Gyles  Without  Crepple- 
gate,  London,  which  is  within  the  County  of 
Midd. ; which  the  said  Edwarde  Alleyno  lately 
boughte  and  purchased  of  Danyell  Gill,  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  others.”  The  site  had  been  a 
fortune  to  him,  and  it  has  since  proved  one  for 
his  college. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  article  have  been 
collected  after  considerable  research,  and  are 
wortli  preserving  in  the  columns  of  our  journal, 
especially  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many 
changes  of  old  landmarks  are  taking  place  about 
London. 


YAEMOUTH  MUNICIPAL  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

Morb  than  forty  designs  for  the  proposed 
municipal  buildings  in  Yarmouth  are  now  hang- 
dog in  the  large  room  of  the  existing  town-hall 
on  the  quay  overlooking  the  Yaro,  and  we  have 
seldom  seen  a collection  of  this  kind  showing  so 
high  an  average  of  merit  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  gain  to  be  expected. 

The  new  building  is  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
present  one, — on  a tolerably  wide  area  of  ground 
called,  on  the  east  and  south  aides  of  the  build- 
ing, “ HaU  Square,”  while  the  large  expanse  of 
open  quay  opposite  the  north  front  is  called 
appropriately  “ Hall  Plain.”  The  area  for  the 
new  building  extends  somewhat  beyond  the  line 
of  the  old  one  each  way ; the  ground  rises  a little 
towards  the  town,  and  the  east  frontage  on  the 
town  side  is  at  an  oblique  angle,  which  is  the 
only  disadvantage  of  the  site.  Otherwise,  there 
could  hardly  be  a more  attractive  site  for  a 
building  of  the  size  (limited  to  24,000/',), — open 
•on  all  sides,  and  with  the  west  front  facing  the 
river  and  the  north  front  facing  the  largo  ex- 
panse of  open  qnay  before  mentioned. 

The  instructions,  besides  stating  the  usual 
roqnircraents  of  a town-hall,  including  assembly- 
room,  courts  and  their  accessories,  town-clerk’s 
and  other  municipal  departments,  stipulate  for 
•ample  staircase  and  approaches  to  the  assembly- 
room,  the  principal  entrance  to  be  on  the  north 
side  ; while  it  was  strongly  i*ecommencled  that 
the  assembly-room  should  he  on  the  west  side, 
a recommendation  which  seems  to  have  been 
generally  followed.  The  instructions  naturally 
lead  to  the  north  front  being  the  principal  one  ; 
bat  it  is  rather  surprising  to  us  that  few  of  the 
competitors  seem  to  have  aimed  at  giving 
much  empLosig  to  the  west  front,  which  is 
chiefly  seen  from  the  river,  and  therefore 
affords  so  much  suggestion  for  picturesque 
treament.  We  proceed  briefly  to  comment  on 


the  designs  seriatim,  taking  them  iii  the  order 
of  banging : — 

"Beacon”  (in  red  letters)  evidently  attaches 
considerable  importance  to  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing for  entertainments  ; he  takes  up  a large  part 
of  his  ground-floor  with  a hall  and  staircase, 
from  which  the  business  offices  also  open  in  a 
rather  unscientific  manner.  It  is  desirable, 
when  a building  is  used  partly  for  practical  and 
partly  for  festive  purposes,  to  keep  the  two 
departments  distinct.  He  gets  the  law  courts 
. entrance  and  staircase  separate,  entering  from 
the  east;  the  use  of  circular  lines  for  the  two 
staircases  necessitates  a great  many  awkward 
angles  in  the  plan.  The  assembly-room  on  the 
first  floor  occupies  the  river  front, — the  position 
directed  in  the  instructions.  The  design  is 
Italian,  with  a pilastered  order  on  a rusticated 
basement,  pleasing  but  commonplace,  and  with 
a very  weakly-treated  cupola  on  the  north 
aide. 

“ Beacon " (in  blue  letters),  a second  set, 
superior  to  the  first  in  plan,  as  the  square  lines 
of  the  main  staircase  work  much  bettor,  and , 
more  pictnresque  and  effective  in  design,  which 
is  Late  Jacobean,  still  on  a rusticated  basement, 
but  with  very  free  treatment,  the  entertainment 
portion  separated  from  the  other  part  in  the 
design.  Towards  Hall  Plain,  however,  the  de- 
sign is  almost  too  lopsided  and  " picturesque,” 
bat  with  much  more  force  than  the  other. 

“ Roma  ” looks  a more  compact  plan  than  the 
last,  but  will  not  bear  inspection  in  detail.  The 
surveyor’s  room  has  a west  aspect,  and  a very 
inadequate  window-space.  The  author  has  got 
over  the  oblique  line  of  front  on  the  east  by 
dividing  the  wall  into  a series  of  rectangular 
breaks,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  beet  way.  The 
design  is  a very  symmetrical  Florentine  Italian, 
with  a centre  tower,  which  has  no  reference  to 
the  plan,  and  no  adequate  substructure. 

"Old  English”  : the  same  idea  as  No.  2 plan 
of  "Beacon”  in  regard  to  design,  the  entertain- 
ment portion  kept  in  a separate  block,  but 
better  managed,  less  rambling.  The  tower  is 
centra!  in  the  line  of  the  north  front,  but  an 
angle  to-wor  as  regards  tho  principal  block  of 
building.  The  desigu  savours  more  of  modern 
Fronoli  Eenaissanoo  than  of  " Old  English,”  and 
is  vulgar  iu  detail,  bub  well  composed  as  a whole. 
The  plan  is  in  the  maiu  convenient,  compact, 
and  well  arranged,  the  courts  particularly  so ; 
some  pai’ts  of  the  ground-plan  depend  too  much 
on  borrowed  light,  and  the  cloak-rooms  are 
a little  too  prominently  opposite  the  main 
entrance. 

“Thought”  : a Geometric  Gothic  design  ; well- 
eiecntcd  drawings,  and  the  south  front  has  good 
points,  but  neither  design  nor  plan  can  be 
recommended. 

" Leo  ” and  “ Mnnus  ” are  showy  designs  in 
Italian  and  Gothic  respectively,  with  little  to 
recommend  them. 

"Use”;  a fine  set  of  dra\vingB,  the  work  of 
a more  practised  hand  iu  planning  than  any  of 
tho  above-named.  The  ground-floor  well  and 
compactly  arranged  ; there  are  four  entrances, 
hut  their  uses  are  well  discriminated;  the 
author,  however,  shows  " stairs  to  muniment- 
room,”  without  showing  where  the  room  is 
obtained,  and  he  ought  to  know  that  it  is  very 
undesirable  to  place  lavatories,  as  at  the  north- 
east angles  of  first  and  second  floor,  so  that 
they  may  become  passages  from  one  set  of 
rooms  to  another.  The  design  is  a powerful 
treatment  of  Early  Gothic,  but  expensive.  The 
assembly-room  is  one  of  the  few  which  shows 
an  orchestra,  bat  the  ceiling  is  semicircular  in 
section, — the  worst  form  for  music. 

“ N’est  pas”  {sic)  : the  author’s  architecture 
is  better  than  his  French ; the  design  is  a very 
clever  and  picturesque  one,  combining  remi- 
niscences of  Inigo  Jones  in  detail,  with  an 
admixture  of  the  " horizontal  stripes  ” manner. 
Towards  the  river  a pretty  effect  is  obtained  by 
the  open  arcade  and  light  order  contrasted  with 
the  solid  angles  of  the  building.  The  clock- 
tower  towards  H-ill  Plain  is  very  picturesque, 
and  the  plan  is  a very  good  one,  combining 
effectiveness  in  the  entertainment  portion,  with 
compactness  and  practical  suitability. 

" Bona  Fides  ” ; the  author  has  a good  notion 
of  a general  plan,  with  cross  corridors  appro- 
priated  to  special  departments  ; but  the  plan  is 
very  defective  in  detail.  Tho  design  is  a plain 
brick  one,  with  mullioned  and  transomed  win- 
dows ; it  would  hardly  look  so  well  in  execution 
as  in  the  drawings. 

"Keep  Watch”  : the  plan  has  clever  points, 
especially  in  the  arrangement  of  the  main  floor, 
where  the  law  courts  are  canted  to  follow  the 


oblique  line  of  the  east  front,  and  are  very  com- 
pactly planned  andwoll  connected  -with  the  rest 
of  the  plan ; bub  some  of  the  ground-floor 
offices  {e.g.,  the  surveyor’s)  are  most  insufficiently 
lighted.  The  author  shows  a music  platform 
and  an  organ  in  the  assembly-room,  but  again 
the  coiling  is  made  a semicircle,  another  instance 
of  the  prevalent  ignorance  in  regard  to  acoustic 
effect.  Design,  Queen  Anne,  with  quoins  and 
large  arched  windows,  not  without  a certai-u 
breadth  of  effect. 

"Stability”  : a set  of  small  drawings,  appa- 
rently the  work  of  a yonng  hand ; there  are 
absurdities  both  in  plan  and  elevation,  but  also 
evidences  that  the  author  thinks  for  himself. 
He  makes  a note  on  the  plan  that  he  has  moved 
the  constable’s  room  from  its  required  position 
at  the  north-east  angle,  because  the  light  there 
was  so  important  to  the  surveyor,  a fact  which 
some  more  showy  competitors  entirely  ignore  ; 
and  ho  places  the  muniment-room  at  an  exter- 
nal angle,  because  in  case  of  fire  it  will  thus 
have  the  lees  heat  to  bear.  The  perspective 
view  shows  a bit  of  really  picturesque  and 
original  design  in  tbe  tower  and  north-west 
angle.  "Stability”  will  probably  do  bettor 
than  this. 

“ Sub  Spe  ” has  been  going  in  to  win,  and 
sends  a most  elaborate  set  of  drawings,  with 
alternative  designs  in  Early  Gothic  and  Queen 
Anne,  of  which  the  former  is  the  best,  and  would 
make  a solid-looking  and  satisfactory  building. 
The  plan  deservos  higher  praise,  and  is  one  of 
the  best,  remarkable  for  the  order,  symmetry, 
and  simplicity  of  arrangement  which  it  shows, 
providkig  complete  inter-comrannication  by  an 
internal  corridor  round  fo'ix  sides  of  a parallelo- 
gram on  the  cortile  principle.  The  only  real 
defect  of  tho  plan  is  insufficient  window- 
space  iu  apartments  where  light  is  specially 
wanted  : a defect  common  to  a great  many  of 
the  designs. 

"Hope”  is  another  (apparently)  student’s 
design  ; but  this  time  we  must  bo  content  with 
hoping  the  best, — for  the  future. 

" Knowledge  is  Power,” — a beautiful  set  of 
drawings,  got  up  like  copper-plate  engravings 
almost,  and  presenting  a very  good  and  sym- 
metrical plan  ; tho  arrangement  of  thejudgesand 
magistrates’  rooms  and  courts  is  especially  good. 
As  in  some  other  good  (in  the  main)  plans,  thero 
seems  no  attempt  to  render  the  troatmeut  of 
and  the  entry  to  tho  assembly-room  effective,  or 
to  guard  it  from  draughts.  Tho  design  i.s  of  a 
simjjlo  Geometric  Gothic  character,  almost 
ostentatiously  plain,  the  main  story  corbelled 
out  and  oversailing;  this  would  be  more  effec- 
tive if  the  ground  story  bad  a little  more  force 
of  treatment. 

“East  Coast”  : an  ably-schemed  plan  on  the 
central  cortile  principle,  and  tbe  planning  of  and 
access  to  tho  courts  very  cleverly  mauaged. 
The  design  is  of  very  simple  Italian  detail,  on  a 
rusticated  basement,  grouped  with  a certain 
touch  of  Gothic  feeling;  it  looks  "bard”  in  the 
elevations,  but  very  -well  in  the  pencil  perspec- 
tive, a sketch  showing  true  architectural  feeling 
and  an  entire  absence  of  vulgarity  or  claptrap.^ 

“ A Circle  with  horizontal  Streaks  ” ; a beauti- 
fully-drawn design  of  pronounced  Early  Gothic 
type,  somewhat  French  in  feeling,  with  an 
admirable  plan ; the  whole  the  work  of  a 
thorouglily-skilful  and  practised  hand.  Like  one 
or  two  others,  the  author  accepts  tho  oblique 
line  of  the  east  front,  and  adapts  his  east  rooms 
and  corridor  to  it,  getting  rid  of  the  odd  angles 
very  cleverly  by  throwing  them  into  areas  and 
inferior  rooms.  The  surveyor’s  office  has  the 
proper  (north)  light,  and  the  courts  and  accessory 
rooms  are  most  compactly  planned,  also  tho 
municipal  offices ; and  there  is  not  a foot  of 
room  wasted.  Almost  the  only  fault  that  could 
be  found  with  the  plan  is  that  the  east  and  west 
corridors  on  the  ground-floor  would  bo  rather 
insufficiently  lighted.  The  design  is  very  pure 
in  detail,  sufficiently  symmetrical,  but  in  regard 
to  fenestration  expressing  more  or  less  tho 
internal  varieties  of  plan.  Tho  design  is  of  tho 
highest  merit  in  its  way ; perhaps  a trifle 
foreign-looking  for  the  neighbourhood. 

" Rex  et  nostra  Jura  ” : the  plan  has  points  of 
similarity  with  the  last-named,  but  is  not  so 
successful  in  its  grouping.  The  design  is  Gothic 
of  an  English  domestic  typo,  quiet  and  pic- 
turesque, except  in  regard  to  the  tower  on  tho 
north  front,  which  is  rather  ambitiously  designed 
with  an  open  stone  arcaded  lantern  ; the  tower 
and  lantern  are  a little  thin  and  wiry,  and  tho 
detail  generally  might  be  improved,  but  there 
is  much  merit  in  the  whole,  and  tbe  tower  would 
be  a fine  and  characteristic  object  from  a dii- 
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tance.  An  alternative  plan  is  appended,  with 
Classical  elevation  ; not  so  good. 

“Congress”  : this  is  meant  for  a very 
grandiose  design,  but  it  only  succeeds  in  being 
tawdry,  and  the  plan  is  a mere  labyrinth. 

“ Well  Considered”  : a rather  grandiose  and 
rich  Classical  design,  strictly  symmetrical,  and 
very  well  proportioned  in  detail.  A large  and 
ornate  main  story  with  circular-headed  windows 
rises  above  a rusticated  basement  with  square 
windows;  rusticated  masses  at  the  angles, 
crowned  with  “ pepper  boxes,”  and  a tower  in 
the  centre  of  the  north  front,  which  looks  very 
elegant  in  elevation,  but  not  so  satisfactory  in 
the  perspective,  where  we  see  that  it  is  set  back 
from  the  front  and  stands  on  the  slope  of  the  roof. 
The  main  design  looks  very  well  in  the  large 
perspective  drawing,  but  the  author  has  shirked 
the  difficulty  of  the  oblique  angle  of  the  east 
front,  which  would  sadly  throw  out  his  cubical 
composition.  The  plan  is  a good  practical  one, 
though  not  equal  in  this  respect  to  some  others, 
and  is  very  defective  in  treatment  in  parts  ; e.g., 
the  manner  in  which  the  principal  entrance  cor- 
ridor leads  to  a mere  corner  of  the  principal 
stairs  projecting  into  it,  and  the  assembly-room 
is  poorly  treated  on  plan.  The  large  perspec- 
tive seems  to  have  won  the  design  favour,  and 
it  looks  fine  in  a somewhat  hackneyed  manner, 
but  it  would  be  a very  costly  one  to  carry  out, 
and  would  not  look  so  well  from  other  points. 

“ One  of  Many  ” : a plan  with  very  good  points 
in  it,  especially  noticeable  for  the  arrangement 
and  lighting  of  the  entrance  passages  and 
corridors,  and  the  accessory  rooms  to  courts  and 
assembly-room.  The  entrance  to  the  town- 
clerk’s  offices  is  badly  placed  in  an  ill-lighted 
corner,  and  the  surveyor’s  offices  have  bad  light 
and  aspect,  but  apart  from  these  defects  there 
is  much  to  commend  in  the  plan.  The  exterior 
design  is  English  Geometric  Gothic,  treated  in  a 
very  refined  and  pleasing  manner,  and  very  suit- 
able for  its  purpose,  and  the  upper  stage  of  the 
tower  is  good.  There  is  the  acoustic  mistake  of 
a circular  ceiling  to  the  assembly-room  again  ; 
but  in  the  main  this  is  a very  good  design,  both 
practically  and  artistically. 

“Comma  in  a Circle”:  a very  fine  set  of 
drawings  of  an  elaborate  (and  expensive)  Gothic- 
design  of  Continental  leanings  ; the  plan  is  open 
to  criticism  in  regard  to  the  confined  space 
allotted  to  public  entrances,  to  the  courts  and 
municipal  portion  ; the  main  staircase,  and  the 
lighting  generally,  well  managed:  the  muni- 
ment-room,  however,  opens  out  of  the  public 
waiting-space  instead  of  direct  from  the  town- 
clerk’s  department.  The  large  exterior  per- 
spective looks  very  fine,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  upper  stage  of  the  tower  is  original  and 
exceedingly  effective  j but,  besides  its  costliness, 
the  style  appears  to  us  somewhat  pretentious  for 
the  locality. 

“ Yorkshire  ” : the  plan  is  too  rambling,  and 
indicates  want  of  experience;  the  exterior  is  a 
Classic  design,  with  some  originality  and  clever- 
ness, but  sadly  vulgar  in  detail. 

“ Let  the  Best  win”  : a magnanimous  motto, 
which  would  leave  no  chance  for  the  author,  who 
has  not  a notion  of  planning;  bat  bis  exterior 
design  (Gothic)  has  some  commendable  origi- 
nality,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  west 
front ; the  perspective  is,  in  fact,  very  pleasing 
in  general  composition  and  manner,  though 
rather  scratchy  in  execution. 

“Phoenix”  : a plan  which  looks  well  at  first 
from  its  symmetry  on  paper,  but  the  simplicity 
is  more  apparent  than  real  ; there  is  a want  of 
purpose  and  grouping,  and  such  mistakes  as  a 
lavatory  and  w.c.  for  general  use  close  to  the 
door  of  the  ladies’  cloak-room,  &c.  The  author 
deserves  credit,  however,  for  his  first-floor  plan, 
which  is  good  in  its  arrangement  of  approaches 
to  the  courts  and  assembly-room,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  few  who  has  attempted  to  give  some 
special  dignity  to  the  assembly-room  entrance. 
The  almost  total  isolation  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  building  on  this  floor  might,  however,  prove 
inconvenient.  The  design  is  Italian,  with  a 
simple  treatment,  without  any  order,  looking 
well  en  masse,  but  common-place  in  detail ; the 
author,  like  some  other  competitors,  treats  the 
building  as  a symmetrical  cube,  carefully 
avoiding  tbo  point  of  view  from  which  the 
oblique  side  would  come  in.  This  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  have  to  adjudicate 
on  the  drawings  ; it  is  impossible  that  a rigidly 
symmetrical  design  can  be  made  to  do  upon  an 
unsymmetrical  site,  and  if  any  one  of  these 
symmetrical  cube  designs  is  chosen,  it  will 
eitlier  have  to  be  altered,  or  the  blunder  will  be 
obvious  after  it  is  built. 


“ Saxon  ” : the  plan  is  very  good,  in  regard  to 
entrance-halls  and  con-idors ; the  columned 
principal  entrance-hall  is  good ; but,  considering 
the  general  merit  of  the  set,  there  are  curious 
defects  in  detail, — such  as  the  access  to  ladies’ 
and  gentlemen’s  cloak-rooms,  and  the  ladies’ 
and  gentlemen’s  retiring-rooms  opening  right 
out  of  the  ond-wall  of  the  assembly-room,  &c. 
This  is  a pity,  for  the  exterior  design  (Jacobean 
with  Elizabethan  touches)  is  one  of  the  plea- 
santest and  most  picturesque  in  the  room,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  suitable  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  town  and  locality.  The  author 
sends  a water-colour  sketch  of  an  alternative 
Gothic  design,  which  also  has  considerable 
merit.  He  seems  to  be  more  of  an  artist  than 
a practical  man. 

“ D in  a circle  ” : the  plan  is  utterly  without 
system, — e.g.,  witnesses’  room  on  the  west  side 
of  the  ground-floor,  while  the  courts  are  at  the 
east  side  of  the  first  floor,  and  other  absurdities. 
It  is  astonishing  that  any  one  who  is  even  able 
bo  draw  out  a plan  neatly  should  not  have 
learned  better  than  that. 

“ Caller  Herrin  ” : a plan  rather  wanting  in 
system,  and  ineffective  in  regard  to  main  entrance 
and  staircase.  The  design  is  a good  one,  of  mingled 
Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne  characteristics,  with 
very  effective  fenestration,  and  a picturesque 
tower.  Architecturally,  it  would  have  consider- 
able claims,  but  the  plan  would  require  so  much 
improvement  as  almost  to  amount  to  a fresh 
scheme. 

“ Lux”  is  one  of  the  few  for  which  nothing 
can  be  said  either  in  regard  to  plan  or  design. 

“ Utility  ” : a motto  which  one  is  sure  to  find 
attached  to  one  of  the  most  unpractical  designs 
in  a competition.  The  whole  merit  of  this 
design  is  artistic ; the  exterior  perspective  is  a 
really  pretty  and  tasteful  Early  English  build- 
ing,  designed  apparently  with  true  architectural 
feeling,  but  practically  it  is  full  of  defects — 
dark  corridors,  absurdly  small  windows  to 
the  business  rooms,  one  corner  of  the  tower 
standing  on  a very  small  and  insufficient  pier 
coming  down  in  the  middle  of  a committee- 
room,  &c. 

“B  in  a Triangle”:  the  author  of  which  states 
that  he  has  adopted  the  English  style  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  If  he  can  find  any  of  the 
details  ho  uses  in  buildings  of  that  century  he 
may  make  a new  contribution  to  architectural 
history.  Apart  from  this  mistake,  bis  design, 
which  is  shown  in  a very  fine  set  of  drawings,  has 
some  merit  and  picturesqueness,  butis  little  more 
than  a working  up  of  details,  wreaths  and  scrolls, 
in  the  pseudo-Classic  way  that  has  come  into 
fashion;  it  is  a draughtsman’s  design  rather 
than  an  architect’s.  The  plan  shows  a pretty 
good  general  arrangement  on  the  ground-floor, 
but  with  many  defects  of  detail,  some  of  them 
amusing;  e.g.,  the  ladies’  cloak- lojm  has 
lavatory  and  w.-c.s  attached,  but  the  gentle- 
men are  supposed  to  be  superior  to  these  needs 
of  nature. 

“Finis  coronat  Opus”:  the  perspective  view 
shows  a building  with  a Classic  order,  and 
portico  on  a rusticated  basement,  in  the  style 
often  supposed  to  be  proper  to  town-halls,  and 
sufficiently  well  treated,  though  with  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  scores  of  other  buildings  of 
the  same  class.  As  to  the  plan,  if  the  author 
had  spent  some  of  the  time  in  studying  arrange- 
ment and  lighting  which  he  has  bestowed  on 
lining  out  the  cornices  and  ceilings  of  his 
rooms,  he  might  perh  aps  have  done  better. 
He  ingenuously  labels  one  room,  “ dark 
closet,”  but  the  same  description  would  apply 
to  nearly  all  the  corridors  and  many  of  the 
rooms. 

“Luke  xxii.  24”*:  we  may  class  this  also 
as  a draughtsman's  design : it  is  in  the 
“ Jacobean-Elizabethan-Gothic”  style,  with 
tall  chimney-stacks,  and  looks  well  in  the 
perspective  view,  which  is  an  exceedingly 
good  pen-drawing,  and  the  whole  set  are 
capitally  drawn ; but  it  is  only  necessary  to 
glance  at  such  points  in  the  plan  as  the  lighting 
of  the  surveyor’s  offices,  and  tho  placing  of  the 
w.c.8  in  the  cloak-rooms,  to  see  that  the  author 
has  bestowed  none  of  the  practical  consideration 
necessary  to  produce  a convenient  and  healthy 
building. 

“ B and  Arrow  in  Circle  ” ; a set  of  drawings 
deserving  attention  ; both  ground  and  first  floor 
plans  are  remarkably  compact  and  economical  of 
space,  and  the  different  departments  well  placed 
for  concentration  and  communication  ; the  defect 
is  that  the  corridors  on  ground-floor  are  almost 

• “ And  there  'vus  also  a strife  among  them,  which  of 
them  should  be  aecounled  the  greatest.” 
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entirely  dependent  on  borrowed  light  through 
the  rooms,  and  the  upstairs  committee-rooms 
aro  lighted  from  a very  narrow  central  area. 
The  design  is  in  the  stylo  we  should  be  inclined 
to  differentiate  as  “Manchester  Gothic,”  rather 
heavy  and  chamferesque  in  detail,  but  it  does 
not  show  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  plain- 
lined  elevations  (there  is  no  perspective)  : it  has 
the  merit  of  distinguishing  the  internal  arrange- 
ment  very  well  in  the  treatment  of  the  ex- 
terior, and  a dignified  river-front  is  obtained  by 
the  treatment  of  the  range  of  windows  of  the 
assembly-room,  which  is  the  beat  part  of  tho 
design.  The  tower  seems  a little  narrow  for  its 
height,  even  allowing  for  tho  effect  of  geome- 
trical elevation. 

“ Gariauonum”  : this  set  of  drawings  is  by  a 
clever  hand,  but  the  plan  will  not  do — it  is  too 
full  of  angles  and  elbows,  and  the  corridors  aro 
too  narrow.  The  best  point  is  the  “ ante-hall” 
to  the  assembly-room,  over  tho  entrance  porch. 
It  is  astonishing  to  find  in  a design  obviously 
not  by  a novice  such  an  absurdity  as  the  idea 
of  providing  w.c.  and  lavatory  accommodation 
for  j udge  and  magistrate  in  an  apartment  in  the 
middle  of  their  rooms,  and  lighted  through  the 
floor  of  the  room  over.  Where  is  the  ventila- 
tion for  the  w.c.  to  come  from  ? The  exterior 
is  a rather  heavy  bat  grandiose  Italian  design, 
with  a rusticated  order  above  a rusticated  base- 
ment; the  main  entrance  marked  by  a low 
square  tower  with  a Doric  order  and  cupola ; 
the  whole  is  rather  heavy,  but  is  treated  with 
true  architectural  feeling. 

“All’s  Well”:  a very  ambitious  Gothic 
design,  differing  from  nearly  all  the  others  in 
having  the  principal  part  of  the  design  at  the 
angle  (N.W.),  instead  of  the  centre  of  the  north 
front,  in  the  shape  of  a largo  and  elaborate  but 
nob  very  effective  tower.  The  author  has  given 
rather  a gewgaw  effect  to  the  elevations,  which 
they  might  not  have  in  execution,  by  leaving 
a good  deal  of  rather  thin  tracery  white  against 
the  black  tinting  of  the  windows;  but  there  is 
considerable  merit  in  the  two  Hall  Sjua  e e'eva- 
tions,  though  the  thing  generally  is  quite  over- 
done and  exaggerated.  In  tbo  plan  the  doors 
are  too  narrow,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of  merit 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  entrance-hall  stairs, 
cloak-rooms,  and  lines  of  communication  gene- 
rally. It  is  a mistake,  however,  to  keep  the 
public  staircases  to  the  two  courts  entirely 
separate  and  so  far  from  each  other;  one  stair- 
case should  admit  the  public  to  either.  Tire 
design  is  not  one  likely  to  bo  'chosen,  but 
it  is  a spirited  effort,  probably  by  a young 
designer. 

“Pom”:  an  obviously  youthful  effort,  show- 
ing some  feeling  for  breadth  of  treatment  iu 
the  exterior  design,  though  singularly  unsuit- 
able. 

“ Y in  a Triangle  ” : the  plan  is  almost  absurd, 
with  long  rooms  with  little  windows  at  the  end, 
aud  staircases  got  in  almost  anyhow;  yet  the 
elevations  and  perspective,  in  a quiet,  tasteful, 
Italian  manner,  are  very  commendable,  and 
look  like  the  work  of  a good  hand.  It  is  diffi- 
cult  to  believe  they  are  by  the  same  hand  as 
the  plans. 

“Labor  efc  Spes”:  a very  defective  plan; 
cloak-rooms  with  hardly  any  light,  and  no  ex- 
ternal ventilation  for  closets,  &c.  : tho  design, 
as  in  the  last  case,  much  better ; a quiet,  unas- 
suming Early  Gothic  design,  of  English  cha- 
racter, looking  veiy  well  in  the  perspective.  It 
is  astonishing  how  many  more  people  seem 
able  to  design  (or,  at  least,  to  draw)  than  to 
plan. 

“ Virtute  non  Viris  ” : the  author  has  rather 
primitive  notions  of  planning,  for  he  puts 
w.-c.s  as  tho  culmination  of  long  vistas  of 
corridor,  aud  the  ladies’  cloak-room  directly 
facing  the  principal  entrance-door.  The  ground- 
plan,  however,  is  not  without  good  points.  Tho 
design  seems  an  experiment  in  search  of  origi- 
nality, with  rather  singular  results. 

“ Circle  ” : like  the  last,  an  obviously  young 
effort ; the  author  seems  to  have  some  notion 
of  effect  in  regard  to  the  approaches  to  the 
assembly-room,  but  spends  a great  deal  of  space 
on  them.  The  design  can  hardly  be  seriously 
criticised. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  drawings, 
we  should  like  to  say  a word  in  regard  to  the 
choice  of  a design  in  reference  to  the  prevalent 
character  of  the  place.  Yarmouth  is  not, 
is  not  likely  to  become,  a grand  town,  but  it  is 
a very  characteristic  and  pictureeqne  one,  and 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  erection  of  a build- 
ing of  a very  formal  Claf^sic  character  would  be 
oat  of  keeping  with  the  asscciation.s  of  the 
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place.  The  site  itself  is  irregular  in  plan ; the 
building  stands  unsymmetrically  at  the  end  of 
a long  open  apace,  and  on  a qnay  where  shipping 
are  constantly  lying,  and  the  character  of  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  town  is  homely  and 
picturesque,  rather  than  what  is  sometimes 
called  “ handsome.'’  All  this  seems  to  sug- 
gest a building  picturesque  and  slightly  domestic 
in  style,  rather  than  palatial : a building  of  the 
latter  character  would  soem  an  interloper.  The 
flat  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  would  render  a 
tolerably  high  tower  or  lantern  effective  from 
a long  distance,  and  one  or  two  of  the  designs 
offer  good  suggestions  for  a picturesque  way  of 
doing  this  without  attempting  anything  too 
costly. 

Having  regard,  lastly,  to  the  unusual  amount 
of  labour,  and,  on  the  whole,  of  ability  which 
the  collected  drawings  display,  we  earnestly 
press  on  the  authorities  the  necessity  of  calling 
in  an  able  and  impartial  professional  adviser  to 
adjudicate,  so  that  at  least  the  many  who  must 
bo  disappointed  in  the  result,  may  not  have  the 
additional  mortification  of  having  to  complain  of 
injustice  from  a choice  based  on  insufficient 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


TEE  COOK  STATUE. 

The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Captain  Cook, 
now  temporarily  erected  in  Waterloo-place, 
opposite  the  Athenteum,  has  become  the  centre 
of  a good  deal  of  attention,  arising,  perhaps,  as 
much  from  interest  in  the  man  and  his  history 
as  in  the  figure  as  a work  of  art.  We  retain 
in  England  a very  loyal  and  lasting  admiration 
for  those  who  in  times  past  have  done  something 
to  identify  their  country  with  great  discoveries, 
and  with  deeds  of  enterprise  and  heroism  ; and 
among  such  names  that  of  Cook  is  certainly  not 
the  least,  and  claims  all  the  higher  honour  from 
the  fact  that  ho  really  and  truly  became  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  geographical  discovery. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  as  to  the  fitness  of 
such  a mark  of  hononr  to  his  memory  as  the 
erection  of  a statue  on  the  shores  which  he 
added  to  the  English  empire : the  work  cannot 
count  among  the  number  of  merely  “ official  ” 
statues  which  have  too  often  been  set  up  on 
English  soil.  Whether  the  statue,  regarded 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  so  entirely 
satisfactory,  maybe  a matter  of  question.  Mr. 
Woolner,  the  author  of  the  work,  has  enjoyed 
for  some  time  a great  and  well-merited  repute 
as  a memorial  sculptor.  Since  the  lamented 
death  of  Foley,  indeed,  his  reign  may  bo  said 
to  have  been  undisputed,  and  his  claim  to  dis- 
tinction is  ratified  by  a good  many  fine  and 
highly  successful  works,  among  which  we 
recently  recognised  and  paid  all  due  honour  to 
his  statue  of  John  Stuart  Mill  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  suspected 
of  any  feeling  prejudicial  to  the  artist  if  we  say 
that  we  cannot  quite  regard  this  Cook  statue  as 
an  equal  success  with  some  which  have  preceded 
it.  The  moment  chosen  by  the  sculptor  is  that 
when  Cook  first  caught  sight  of  the  land  which 
ho  was  expecting  to  see,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
give  expression  to  his  feeling  by  raising  his  right 
hand  with  an  action  which  one  may  suppose  to 
he  accompanied  by  the  exclamation,  “ There  it 
is  at  last ! ’’  or  some  equivalent  phrase.  At  the 
samo  time  the  left  band,  holding  the  telescope,  is 
dropped,  — the  telescope  is  no  longer  wanted. 
This  is  dramatic  and  real,  no  doubt;  but  the 
question  forces  itself  upon  one, — Is  it  a suitable 
incident  for  sculpture?  It  is  very  well,  of 
course,  to  see  once,  and  one  feels  that  the  action 
in  itself  is  appropriate  ; but  in  the  case  of  a 
statue  which  is  to  stand  for  an  unlimited  time 
exposed  to  public  view,  we  very  much  question 
whether  such  an  attitude  and  motij  will  not  in 
the  end  bo  felt  to  be  unsuitable  to  sculpture, — to 
be  even  in  a degree  annoying  to  those  who  have 
to  see  and  pass  it  every  day.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  idea  is  not  commonplace.  Mr. 
Woolner  seldom  or  never  is  commonplace,  and 
this  is  a good  deal  to  say ; but  at  the  same  time 
wo  cannot  but  feel  that  sculpture, — more  espe- 
cially open  ■ air  sculpture  with  a memorial 
object,  should,  above  all  things,  be  calm  and 
quiescent  in  feeling  and  design  ; and  that  a 
pointed  and  momentary  action  which  at  first 
appears  impressive  ends  by  becoming  somewhat 
annoying  and  irritating  to  a daily  spectator.  As 
far  as  this  special  work  is  concerned,  the  deed 
is  done,  and  criticism  is,  we  presume,  too  late; 
nor  have  we  any  wish  to  say  that  the  work  is 
not  a success.  But  some  allusion  to  the  marked 


action  of  the  figure,  as  a possible  source  of  ulti- 
mate failure,  seems  called  for ; the  rather  in 
consideration  of  the  somewhat  overstrained  and 
exaggerated  praise  which  has  been  lavished  on 
the  work  by  certain  critics,  wbo  seem  to  be 
under  a special  impulse  of  admiration  for  every- 
thing executed  by  its  author. 

Apart  from  this  question  of  want  of  repose, 
the  statue  seems  successful.  The  face  shows 
considerable  character  and  individuality,  and 
the  sculptor  has  shown  much  ingenuity  in  treat- 
ing a costume  in  itself  little  suited  for  sculpture, 
making  the  most  of  the  folds  of  the  coat  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  surface  and  getting  light 
and  shade.  Still,  we  cannot  say  that  the  work 
commends  itself  to  our  judgment  as  a whole, 
having  regard  to  the  special  aims  and  require- 
ments of  sculpture,  and  to  principles  which 
some  may  think  old-fasliioned,  but  which  even 
now  cannot  be  departed  from  or  ignored 
without  producing  dissatisfaction.  The  un- 
satisfactory effect  would  have  been  to  some 
extent  counteracted  if  the  left  hand,  at  all  events, 
had  been  in  an  attitude  of  repose  and  quiescence; 
but  this  is  hardly  the  case  ; the  arm  is  dropped 
from  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  its 
previous  position  with  the  telescope,  but  it  is 
only  half  dropped,  it  is  not  in  repose;  the  hand 
still  grasps  the  telescope,  and  the  weight  of 
it  still  rests  on  the  arm  which  is  only  partially 
depressed.  Thus  the  whole  figure  is  in  a 
transition  state  of  action,  and  this  wo  hold  to 
be  a mistake  in  sculpture,  in  spite  of  the  many 
excellent  qualities  in  which  no  production  of 
Mr.  Woolner’s  is  wanting. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  SURVEY 
CONDITIONS  OF  THE  PROPOSED  TOWER 
BRIDGE. 

The  subject  of  the  proposed  Tower  Bridge  is 
one  of  great  importance.  Regarded  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  the  proposal  con- 
templates the  erection  of  a noble  strncture  of 
the  first  class,  the  successful  execution  of  which 
would  form  a striking  ornament  to  the  great 
water-way  to  the  metropolis.  The  highest  skill 
requisite  for  the  engineer,  the  most  perfect  taste 
competent  to  the  architect,  would  be  taxed  to 
produce  a design  worthy  of  the  country  and  of 
the  age.  But  there  is  a special  reason  why  all 
persons  interested  in  architecture,  and  desirous 
of  the  preservation  of  our  existing  monuments, 
should  support  the  project  of  a bridge  or  other 
crossing  of  the  Thames  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tower.  Humiliating  as  the  confession  may  be, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  to  the  adoption  of 
some  scheme  of  the  kind  that  wa  are  now  bound 
to  look  for  the  beat  chance  of  the  maintenance 
of  London  Bridge.  In  spite  of  those  architec- 
tural reasons  which,  perhaps,  commercial  men 
may  be  pardoned  for  undervaluing  ; in  spite  of 
those  engineering  considerations,  brought  for- 
ward once  and  again  in  our  own  columns,  which 
it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  no  men 
possessing  ordinary  common  sense  could  under- 
value, the  City  authorities  seem  determined,  if 
they  can  do  it,  to  tinker,  or,  as  they  say,  widen, 
London  Bridge.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
days  of  this  noble  structure,  as  well  as  those  of 
its  graceful  sister,  named  in  honour  of  the  Agin- 
court  of  1815,  are  numbered.  The  Thames  is, 
year  by  year,  becoming  more  and  more  alive. 
The  causes  which  have  lately  been  detected  as 
operative  on  the  Po  and  other  great  European 
rivers,  are  actively  modifying  the  channel  of  our 
metropolitan  stream.  In  1799  the  range  of 
spring  tides  at  London  Bridge,  as  ascertained  by 
Russel  and  Greaves  for  the  Trinity  Corporation, 
was  15  ft.  In  1877,  according  to  the  paper  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  J.  B.  Redman,  C.E.,  to  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  (read  March  27th,  1877), 
the  range  was  20  ft.  9^  in.,  giving  an  increased 
range  of  69  in.  in  seventy-eight  years — an , 
increase  hard  upon  1 in.  per  annum.  Of : 
this  increase  as  much  as  four-fifths  is  probably 
caused  by  the  additional  height  to  which  the 
river  rises  at  high  water,  from  9 in.  to  12  in. 
being  the  lower  depression  of  the  low-water 
line. 

These  observations  show  that  nearly  a third 
more  water  rushes  up  with  the  flood  past  London 
Bridge  than  was  the  case  in  1799 ; and,  inde- 
pendently of  soundings,  it  is  clear  from  this  fact 
alone  that  the  channel  mast  be  deepened  by  the 
increased  scour.  As  to  the  actual  comparisons 
of  depth,  they  must  be  taken  with  some  reserve, 
as  there  is  some  danger  that  they  may  be  so 
framed  as  to  point  to  a foregone  result.  But,  as 
the  matter  is  brought  before  the  public,  it  is 


stated  that  tbe  channel  of  the  Thames  through 
London  has  been  lowered  as  much  as  10  ft.  since 
the  removal  of  the  great  obstruction  to  the  tide 
caused  by  old  London  Bridge.  It  is  stated  that 
between  the  years  1823  and  1865  the  low-water 
level  between  London  Bridge  and  Tethbngton 
Lock  has  been  lowered  to  an  average  extent  of 
3 ft.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  protect  Waterloo  Bridge  by 
strong  stones  around  the  piers, — a procedure 
which  has  caused  a backing  up  of  the  water. 
We  desire  to  avoid  being  thought  alarmists  ; and 
the  more  especially  so  from  the  recollection  of 
tbe  storm  of  hostile  comment  excited  by  our 
remarks  {Builder,  Nov.  14,  1868)  ou  the  danger 
to  which  we  feared  that  the  stability  of  this 
beautiful  structure  was  exposed.  The  engineer 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  now  declares 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  tbe  piers  by 
additional  piling  ; and  the  account  which,  within 
the  past  week,  we  have  received  from  an  archi- 
tect who,  though  unconnected  with  the  bridge, 
lies  under  some  considerable  responsibility  with 
regard  to  important  structures  in  the  metro- 
polis, is  so  definite  and,  we  may  add,  so  threaten- 
ing, that  we  prefer  recommending  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  look  at  the 
Middlesex  abutment  of  the  bridge  for  them- 
selves rather  than  say  more  at  the  moment. 

This  much,  then,  must  be  clear  to  the  most 
limited  capacity  (supposing  the  slightest  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  features  of  a bridge 
to  be  possessed),  that  with  the  volume  of  tidal 
oscillation  of  the  Thames  increasing,  the  volume 
and  rapidity  of  its  land-floods  increasing,  and 
the  channel  of  the  river  deepening,  the  founda- 
tions of  Loudon  Bridge  cannot  be  with  safety 
tampered  with.  These  foundations  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  the  corporation,  laid  in  a 
spot  not  approved  by  tbe  engineer.  “ It  should 
be  observed,”  says  Sir  John  Rennie  (“  Auto- 
biography,” j).  174),  “that  the  old  bridge  stood, 
as  it  were,  upon  a hill,  the  foundations  of  the 
piers  being  from  28  ft.  to  30  ft.  above  the  bottom 
of  the  river  immediately  above  and  below  it, 
occasioned  by  the  great  fall  and  scour  produced 
by  tbe  contracted  waterway.”  The  new  piers 
had  to  be  founded  in  water  which  was  28  ft.  deep 
at  low-water  spring  tides.  The  piles  of  the 
coffer-dams  were  driven  25  ft.,  and  the  bearing 
piles  within  the  coffer-dam  22  ft.,  into  tbe  stiff 
London  clay,  which  formed  this  snb-aqueous 
bill.  How  perilous  such  a position  may  become, 
notwithstanding  tbe  casting  of  stones  into  the 
deep  holes  worked  by  the  old  scour,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  erosion  of  the  channel  of  the  river, 
must  be  tolerably  obvious ; and  when  we  add  that, 
after  the  fifth  arch,— the  first  ou  the  Surrey 
side, — was  keyed,  ” upon  levelling  the  piers  it  was 
found  that  the  east  end  bad  subsided  from  10  in. 
to  14  in.  more  than  the  upper  or  west  end,”  which, 
Sir  John  Rennie  adds,  ” I could  account  for  in 
no  other  way  but  that  there  had  been  a greater 
scour  here  than  at  tbe  upper  end,  and  that  the 
piles  bad  been,  to  some  extent,  laid  bare,”  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  a matter  of  imminent  peril  to 
attempt  to  throw  any  additional  weight  on  the 
foundations  of  Loudon  Bridge.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  foundations  of  Cannon-street  and 
Charing-cross  Bridges  were  sunk  25  ft.  into  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  for  the  most  part  pene- 
trated stiff  London  clay  with  beds  of  septaria. 
In  the  present  state  of  matters  we  find  that  old 
Blackfriars  Bridge  and  old  Westminster  Bridge 
have  been  successively  undermined  and  thrown 
down  by  the  change  in  the  Thames  attendant 
on  the  removal  of  tbe  barrier  caused  by  old 
London  Bridge.  Waterloo  Bridge  shows  signs 
of  distress.  London  Bridge,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  demands  careful  watching.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  unquestionable  that  anything 
which  may  divert  the  mischievous  industry  of 
the  City  authorities  from  an  attempt  to  widen 
London  Bridge  must  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
are  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  a very  noble 
structure ; and  that  feeling  is  a very  great 
point  in  favour  of  tbe  erection  of  a bridge  at 
the  Tower. 

But  the  more  desirable,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  construction  of  such  a bridge  may  appear 
to  be,  the  more  needful  is  it  that  the  wisest 
steps  should  be  taken,  and  the  fullest  information 
collected,  before  a Bill  on  the  subject  is  brought 
into  Parliament.  As  to  the  architectural 
features  of  the  three  designs  somewhat  hnatily 
printed  by  Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  we  may  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say.  But  we  have  no  little  way 
to  make  before  we  come  to  the  question  of  eleva- 
tion. The  fact  that  a gentleman  who  knows  so 
much  of  the  traffic  of  the  East  of  London,  and 
who  has  personally  done  so  much  to  link  together 
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the  opposite  shores  of  the  Thames,  as  Hr.  P.  W. 
Barlow,  should  feel  so  strongly  on  the  subject  as 
to  publish  a pamphlet  “ to  prove  that  a new 
bridge  east  of  London  Bridge  is  unnecessary,” 
is  in  itself  a reason  for  caution.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  can  very  ill  afford  to  make  any 
more  ParliamentaxT-  mistakes.  And  if  a Bill  for 
the  crossing  of  the  Thames  east  of  London 
Bridge  is  to  be  passed  at  their  promotion,  they 
will  have  to  adopt  a line  of  policy  very  much 
more  cautions  and  wise  than  that  which  has 
cost  them  (we  have  been  informed)  many 
thousands  of  pounds  for  the  two  abortive  Water 
Bills  of  the  present  Session. 

The  fact  that  tho  traffic  over  a Tower  bridge 
must  be,  to  a great  extent,  created  rather  than 
diverted,  is  one  which,  so  far  from  absolving  the 
promoters  from  the  obligation  to  prepare  full 
and  accurate  tables  of  existing  traffic,  renders 
that  obligation  ail  the  more  imperative.  We 
have  first  to  remember  how  the  facility  of 
crossing  the  Thames  at  the  spot  where  a bridge 
has  existed  certainly  from  the  time  of  tho 
landing  of  the  Romans  at  Shoeburynoss,  in  the 
second  invasion  of  England,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  has  determined  the  whole 
stratigraphy  of  London.  To  the  east  of  that 
ancient  north  road  which  runs  through  Bishops- 
gate-street,  all  the  eastward  and  westward 
running  roads  have  a tendency  towards  a centre 
a little  to  the  north  of  London  Bridge.  On  the 
south  there  is  somewhat  more  irregularity, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  while  a city  lay  on  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  a marsh  lay  on  tho  south  ; 
but  there  is  still  the  same  disposition  to  bo 
observed.  The  earlier  commercial  stratigraphy 
of  London  has  thus  grown  up  on  two  principles. 
One  is  that  tho  river  is  to  bo  readily  approached, 
all  along  its  course,  as  a main  channel  of  com- 
morco ; the  other,  that  the  river  could  not  be 
crossed  by  vehicles  east  of  London  Bridge.  It 
is  not  only  possible,  but  to  be  expected,  that  if 
an  eastern  bridge  is  built,  first  traffic,  and  next 
the  rebuilding  and  straightening  of  streets,  will 
follow  the  now  centre  of  intercourse.  But  this 
is  not  a thing  to  be  jumped  at.  We  must  know 
accurately  what  traffic  exists  which  such  a 
bridge  would  serve,  and  what  facilities  are 
offered  to  this  traffic  by  the  construction,  before 
we  presume  upon  the  creation  of  now  traffic,  or 
even  on  the  diversion  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  that  now  existing. 

As  to  this.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette’a  report  is  rather 
conspicuous  for  the  absence  than  for  the  presence 
of  anything  like  a careful  study  of  statistics. 
The  Appendix  gives,  first,  the  distances  between 
the  existing  metropolitan  bridges.  This  is  au 
aid  to  a study  of  the  map  of  Loudon.  It  then 
gives  gradients  of  some  existing  thoroughfares 
iu  the  metropolis,  and  also  of  the  approaches  to 
the  metropolitan  bridges — useful  information,  to 
a certain  extent;  but  only  really  useful  when 
the  character  and  amount  of  the  traffic  .over 
these  gradients,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
affected  by  them,  is  also  ascertained.  Lastly, 
it  gives  distances  by  alternative  routes  over 
London  and  Tower  bridges ; an  aid,  as  in  the 
instance  of  tho  first  appendix,  to  the  study  of 
the  map, — but  a matter  of  bub  little  available 
use  without  tho  addition  of  a statement  of  the 
traffic  using  tho  existing  lines,  and  of  the 
advantages  offered,  not  only  in  distances  on 
plan,  hnt  in  w'ork  to  be  done  by  a horse,  by 
the  using  of  the  proposed  rather  than  of  any 
existing  route. 

In  addition  to  these  inadequate  appendices, 
Sir  J.  Bazalgette  adds  a note  “ illustrative  of 
tlio  large  amount  of  heavy  traffic  carried  on  in 
tho  vicinity  of  the  proposed  bridge.”  But  the 
instances  cited  have  nothing  to  do  with  crossing 
tho  river.  They  refer  only  to  that  part  of  the 
traffic  to  which  we  have  before  referred  as 
radiating  from  tho  wharfs  and  banks  of  tlio 
river  itself  into  the  city  and  country.  “ -1,000  casks 
of  butter”  may,  very  probably,  be  despatched 
from  Brower’s  Quay  in  one  day;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  one  of  them  is  carted  over  London 
Bridge.  It  may  be  true  that  half  of  them 
are.  It  may  bo  true,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the 
foreign  butter  taken  by  the  Surrey  merchants 
and  tradesmen  is  landed  on  tho  south  bank  of 
the  river.  These  are  points  which  it  is  needful 
to  settle.  3,000  vehicles  may  pass  thi'ough 
Eastcheap,  7,000  through  Gracechurch-street, 
and  2,000,  chiefly  heavily  laden,  through  Thames- 
street,  daily,  as  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  says.  What 
has  that  to  do  with  a new  bridge  ? Wliat  we 
want  to  know  is  tho  course  and  amonnt  of  the 
present  traffic,  and  the  reason  that  exists,  from 
the  determination  of  this  element,  for  concluding 
that  a bridge  near  tho  Tower  will  divert  a con- 


siderable portion  of  it.  That  such  will  be  the 
case  we  should,  in  the  first  instance,  anticipate. 
But  confidence  can  scarcely  be  placed  in  a re- 
commendation which  so  decidedly  blinks  the 
very  cardinal  features  of  the  case  as  does  this 
note  of  the  engineer  to  tho  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 

With  regard  to  the  population  lying  east  of 
the  new  proposed  bridge,  which  Sir  J.  Bazalgette 
puts  at  813,000  on  the  northern  bank,  and 
390,000  on  the  southern  bank,  and  for  whose 
convenience,  as  pedestrians,  he  claims  a saving 
of  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  and  three-quarters 
by  the  nso  of  the  new  route,  the  same  remark 
occurs.  Is  there  any  traffic  of  note  now  across 
the  river, — by  boat,  or  by  the  small  Tower 
tunnel  ? What  has  become  of  that  steam  ferry, 
of  the  opening  of  which  we  heard  so  much,  but 
which  might  be  at  the  Antipodes  for  any  thing 
we  have  heard  of  it  since  ? Mr.  Haywood,  we 
believe,  has  taken  the  traffic,  both  horse  and 
foot,  over  London  Bridge.  Has  Sir  J.  Bazalgette 
ascertained  how  much  of  this  traffic  runs  west- 
ward on  the  south  of  the  bridge  and  then 
returns  to  the  eastward  on  tho  north,  or  vice 
versa  ? Without  these  facts  we  are  nowhere. 
It  is  tho  dnty  of  an  engineer  who  under- 
takes so  great  a responsibility  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  outlay  of  a million  and  a 
quarter  of  jmblic  money,  to  gather  up  and 
properly  collate  the  fnndamental  facts  before 
he  enters  on  the  more  easy  and  fascinating 
occupation  of  the  design  of  a mighty  bridge. 
Here  Mr.  Barlow  comes  on  the  scene,  and  does 
so,  we  regret  to  find,  in  a manner  eminently  un- 
satisfactory.  It  would  have  been  most  welcome 
if  Mr.  Barlow  had  come  in  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
which  the  Board  of  Works  appear  not  to  have 
observed  in  the  report  of  their  engineer;  and  to 
point  ont  how  much  relief  his  knowledge  of 
East  London  authorised  him  in  expecting  from 
the  construction  of  a bridge  near  the  Tower. 
We  confess  to  disappointment  at  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Barlow’s  view  is  directly  opposite  to  this. 
But,  that  being  the  case,  we  are  scarcely  less 
disappointed  that  he  should  have  given  ns  no 
further  information  than  he  has  done.  No 
one  would  have  grudged  sixpence  for  a 
pamphlet  of  eighty  linos,  — albeit,  it  is  a 
price  for  tbe  matter  contrasting  very  much 
with  that  paid  for  a weekly  or  daily  journal, — 
if  those  lines  had  been  conclusive.  But  they 
arc  not.  Mr.  Barlow  produces  a disagreeable 
effect ; and  that  is  all.  The  figures  which 
he  cites  are  not  so  marshalled  as  to  caL’ry 
to  our  minds  the  same  inferences  that  they 
suggest  to  Mr.  Barlow.  We  declioe  to  believe, 
until  further  proof,  that  there  are  57,000  fewer 
passengers  daily  crossing  London  Bridge  in  1878 
than  there  were  in  1865.  True,  Mr.  Barlow  does 
not  say  there  are,  but  he  intimates  as  much.  If 
such  be  the  case,  it  ought  not  only  to  be  proved, 
by  direct  enumeration,  but  explained.  What 
has  become  of  them  ? When  we  see  the  daily 
traffic  of  1867  compared  with  the  January  and 
B'ebrnary  traffic  of  1875,  wo  see  an  unfair  com- 
parison. We  do  not  see  how  tho  figures  of 
161,87-1  daily  passengers  in  1867,  and  101,159 
in  1875,  are  arrived  at.  Pending  further  in- 
struction, we  think  that  imperfect  data  must  be 
used.  Having  said  so  much  as  he  has  done, 
Mr.  Barlow  owes  it  to  his  own  dignity  and 
repute  as  a volunteer  writer  on  the  subject  to 
say  something  more, — something  that,  one  way 
or  another,  may  be  of  use. 

It  is  true  that  when  he  says,  “ tho  passenger- 
traffic  of  the  whole  district  ” (that  is,  apparently, 
of  the  Bermondsey  and  Tooley-street  line  of 
road)  “ is  represented  by  one  omnibus  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  daily,  and  tho  daily  number  of 
carriages  of  all  kinds  passing  to  Tooley-street  and 
from  London  Bridge  was  found  on  investigation 
not  to  exceed  one-eighth  of  tho  traffic  over  London 
Bridge,”  we  must  be  pardoned,  in  the  public 
interest,  for  asking  for  chapter  and  verse,  as  to 
the  investigation  on  which  his  statement  is 
founded.  We  should  like  dates,  and  numbers. 
An  investigation  of  that  nature  is,  as  we  have 
before  intimated,  in  onr  opinion,  tho  first  dnty 
of  an  engineer  consnlted  in  such  a matter.  If 
it  has  been  made,  and  if  the  ontcome  is  as  Mr. 
Barlow  says,  wbat  is  the  meaning  of  the  report 
of  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  to  the  effect  that  Great  Tower- 
street,  Eastcheap,  London  Bridge,  and  Tooley- 
street  would,  by  tho  new  bridge,  “ be  relieved 
of  the  additional  crowding  from  traffic  which  is 
foreign  to  them,  and  which,  by  being  carried 
through  them,  is  unnecessarily  destructive  to 
the  despatch  of  business  within  the  City  and 
beyond  it?”  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
“constant  blocks”  in  these  streets  of  Sir  J. 


Bazalgette’s  report.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
the  one  omnibus  per  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the 
one-eighth  part  of  the  bridge  traffic,  of  Mr. 
Barlow.  Which  are  we  to  take  ? 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  matter  has  yet  to 
be  brought  from  the  region  of  the  wildest  gness 
work  into  that  of  sober  engineering  report.  Wbat 
the  public  interest  demands  is,  that  in  a matter  of 
such  essential  national  importance  no  local  body 
should  rush  in  to  produce  a theatrical  effect;  or  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  laying  out  a million  or 
two  of  public  money,  without  proper  consulta- 
tion with  those  other  public  bodies  under  whose 
care,  charge,  and  responsibility  London  has 
grown  to  her  present  grandeur.  In  speaking  of 
a bridge  over  the  Thames,  the  first  public  body 
to  be  consulted  should  bo  tbe  Thames  Con- 
servancy. It  is  a body  of  the  highest  corporate 
dignity,  charged  with  important  functions,  which 
it  has  discharged  to  tho  public  satisfaction;  and 
its  sanction  woLild  clothe  any  project  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  a respectability 
which  has  unfortunately  hitherto  been  too  often 
wanting.  Mr.  Redman,  in  the  discussion  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  to  which  we  have 
before  refen’ed,  said  “ the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board  had  shown  that  they  fully  appreciated 
the  fact  that  every  vertical  inch  of  tide,  and 
every  ton  of  water,  was  of  vital  importance 
to  the  sanitary  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
London.”  Mr.  Firth,  in  whose  largo  and  in- 
dnstrionsly  collated  book  on  “ Municipal 
London  ” veneration  for  the  powers  that  be  is 
signally  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  in  giving  . 
tables  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board  since  its  formation, 
says, — “As  far  as  the  accounts  and  reports  of  I 
this  body  can  be  accepted  as  indicia,  we  should 
say  it  was  one  of  tbe  most  useful  and  well-  • 
managed  organisations  that  take  part  in  the  ; 
government  of  the  metropolis,  or  of  any  place  : 
within  its  limit.”  The  report  of  the  engineer  to  . 
tbe  Thames  Conservators,  objecting  to  a low- 
level  bridge  at  the  Tower,  is  cited  by  Sir  J. 
Bazalgette.  In  order  for  any  scheme  of  the  • 
kind  to  come  before  the  public  with  that  weight 
and  authority  which  should  ensure  success,  the 
sanction  and  hearty  approval  of  the  Thames  • 
Conservators  is  a first  requisite. 

Next  comes  tbe  officer  of  another  authority.  , 
The  City  Architect  and  Surveyor  has,  from  time  ; 
to  time,  given  results  of  statistical  observations  3 
of  the  first  value.  It  is  more  than  probable,—  - 
judging  from  the  terms  of  some  of  his  former  r 
reports,  that  he  could,  merely  by  consulting  the  } 
records  of  his  own  office,  throw  a flood  of  light  t 
on  the  question  before  discussed  of  the  traffic  ; 
over  London  Bridge,  and  of  the  channels  into  i 
which  it  is  divided.  It  seems  that  the  City  r 
Bridge  Committee,  in  1877,  reported  in  favour  c 
of  a low-level  bridge  between  Little  Tower  Hill  ! 
and  Iron  Gate  Stairs  on  the  north  side,  and  1 
Horselydown-lane  and  Stairs  on  the  south  side  3 
of  the  river.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  supposed  that  t 
the  Bridge  Committee,  or  the  City  Architect,  , 
have  before  them  that  statistical  evidence  as  to  ) 
the  need  and  advantage  of  an  eastern  communi-  - 
cation,  which  evidence  the  Metropolitan  Board  1 
of  Works  seem  to  consider  so  unnecessary.  And  1 
it  must  bo  remembered  that  before  any  one  is  b 
in  a position  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  9 
respective  advantages  of  high  level,  low  level,  , 
or  snbway,  it  has  to  bo  shown  that  it  is  wise  3 
and  proper  to  lay  out  a million  or  so  for  any  f, 
structural  mode  of  crossing. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  a scramble  who  shaU  !i 
first  propose  a grandiose  schemo  to  Parliament, 
the  public  interest  demands  a ranch  graver  and  li 
more  di^ified  course.  The  City  authorities,  i,j 
from  their  prescriptive  rights,  may  claim  to  be  e, 
first  consnlted.  We  think  there  can  bo  no  doubt  t, 
that  they  erred  grievously,  fiftyyears  ago,  in  com- 
polling  Rennie  to  adopt  a line  for  new  London  oj 
Bridge,  which  has  been  attended  with  serious  dia-- .) 
advantage.  They  are  now,  in  onr  judgment,  in  i' 
manifest  and  demonstrable  error  in  wishing  to  3 
widen  London  Bxddgo.  The  more  reason  that  3; 
they  should  come  in  contact  with  other  rl 
authorities,  no  less  interested  in  the  conserva-  .-I 
tion  of  the  river  and  its  approaches  than  them-  •( 
selves.  Acommittcoof  conference  of  the  Bridge  e| 
Committee  of  the  Corporation,  the  Conservators 
of  the  Thames,  and  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  1 
Works,  would  be  a body  commanding  by  their  t 
officers  ready  access  to  all  tho  main  facts  on  n 
which  tho  final  decision  should  be  based,  and  il 
one  of  which  the  dignity  and  prestige  would  J: 
rightly  command  general  respect. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  in  which  to  c. 
revert  to  the  purely  architectural  question.  On.  t 
, that  wo  shall  have  something  to  say,  perhaps,  by- 
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and-by.  But  the  main  point  to  bear  in  mind  is, 
that  it  is  not  merely  the  engineering  question  of 
how  to  cross  the  Thames,  which  is  on  the  tafis, 
but  (supposing  a bridge  to  be  decided  on)  the 
architectural  character  of  a bridge  spanning  the 
most  ancient,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
important,  highway  to  our  metropolis. 

Wo  see  no  excuse  cither  for  lavish  expendi- 
ture on  the  ono  hand,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  that  poverty  of  invention,  disguised  under 
the  undeserved  name  of  economy,  which  has 
already  aflSicted  the  Thames  with  some  of  the 
ugliest  structures  ever  erected  on  our  planet. 
Wo  trust  that  some  eminent  representative  of 
the  architectural  profession  may  have,  at  least, 
a consultative  voice  in  the  matter,  and  that  the 
bridge,  if  bridge  there  be,  may  have  some  of 
the  merit  of  such  a structure  as  the  noble  arch 
over  the  Dora  Biparia,  at  Turin,  instead  of  being 
(in  words  of  which  few  will  doubt  tho  author- 
ship) one  of  those  “changed  by  modern  art  into 
gridirons,  with  blinkers  at  the  sides  to  keep  you 
from  seeing  tho  river,  unless  you  are  dropped 
into  it,  and  burnt  to  prevent  your  being 
drowned.”  Wo  put  in  a claim  that  architecture 
should  be  represented  in  any  serious  discussion 
as  to  a new  Thames  bridge,  and  that  such  a 
structure  shall  nob  bo  regarded,  if  it  is  to  be 
carried  out,  ns  a mere  question  of  engineering. 


THE  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COPY- 

BIGHT  COMMISSIONERS  IN  REGARD 
TO  WORKS  or  ART. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1875  to 
inquire  into  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
copyright  has  at  length  made  its  report.  Tho 
death  of  its  first  chairman,  the  late  Earl  Stan- 
hope, who  took  a peculiar  interest  in  the  subject, 
both  from  his  own  literary  labours  and  his  legis- 
lative efforts  in  regard  to  it,  was  a serious  blow  at 
the  very  beginning  of  its  career.  So  that  practi- 
cally it  was  not  until  tho  spring  of  1876,  after  the 
readjnstment  of  the  first  Commission,  or,  rather, 
the  appointment  of  a second,  that  the  investi- 
gation into  the  subject  of  copyright  actually 
began.  We  do  not  intend  to  touch  upon  those 
portions  of  the  report  which  are  connected  with 
literature,  but  the  parts  which  affect  the  fine 
arts  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  readers  of 
the  Builder  to  deserve  some  notice  at  our  hands. 

It  is  obvious  that  whether  or  not  actual 
changes  should  bo  made  in  the  principle  of 
copyright  in  works  of  art,  the  present  law 
requires  consolidation  and  assimilation.  For 
there  now  exists  a copyright  in  engravings  and 
similar  works  for  a term  of  twenty-eight  years 
from  the  date  of  publication, — a protection 
which  originated  in  the  year  1735  under  the 
Act  8 Geo.  II.,  c.  13.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
moro  important  class  of  paintings,  and  the 
scarcely  less  important  one  of  drawings  and  pho- 
tographs, WG  find  that  the  term  of  copyright  in 
these  works  of  art  is,  by  a later  Act  passed 
in  1862  (25  & 26  Viet.,  c.  68),  the  life  of  the 
artist,  and  seven  years  after  his  death.  More- 
over, there  is,  under  51  Geo.  III.,  c.  56,  ss.  1 & 6, 
a_  separate  term  for  sculpture,  since  the  copy, 
right  in  a statue  endures  for  fourteen  years ; 
and  if  tho  artist  is  living  at  tho  end  of  this 
period, _ then  for  another  fourteen  years.  The 
absurdity  of  such  inequalities  is  qnite  obvious  ; 
it  is  ridiculous  that  if  two  sculptors  produce 
each  a work  in  the  same  month,  and  one  lives 
for  fourteen  years  and  one  month,  and  the 
other  for  thirteen  years  eleven  months  and  ten 
days,  the  family  of  the  former  should  have  a 
copyright  for  another  fourteen  years,  whilst  the 
children  of  the  latter  must  bo  deprived  alto- 
gether of  their  father’s  right.  Such  being  the 
case,  and  since  it  is  nnnecessaiy  for  us  to  point 
out  its  unreasonableness  further,  we  may  say  at 
once  that  tho  Commissioners  make  the  following 
suggestions  for  tho  amendment  of  the  present 
: — “ We,  therefore,  ])ropo80  ” (Report, 
p.  xviii.)  “ that  tho  term  of  copyright  for  all 
works  of  fine  art  other  than  photographs,  shall 
bo  the  same  as  for  books,  music,  and  the  drama, 
namely,  the  life  of  tho  artist  and  thirty  years 
V death.  We  further  recommend  that  it 
should  be  open  equally  to  subjects  of  your 
Jjinjesty  and  aliens  to  obtain  copyright  in  works 
of  fine  art ; hut  aliens,  unless  domiciled  in  your 
Majesty’s  dominions,  should  only  be  entitled  to 
copyright  for  works  first  published  in  those 
dominions.” 

In  regard  to  scnlpturo  there  is  also  a further 
recommendation  that  every  form  of  copv 
whether  by  sculpture,  modelling,  photography! 
engraving,  or  otherwise,  should  be  included  in. 


the  protection  of  copyright,  and  that  copies  of 
statues  from  tho  antique  should  bo  as  much 
protected  as  original  modern  works.  So  much 
as  to  the  primary  right  to  copyright  in  works 
of  art,  but  there  yet  remain  some  secondary 
questions  which  have  given  difficulty  to  the 
Commiasiouers.  These  relate  to  the  assignment 
of  copyright  on  the  ealo  of  a picture.  For  at 
present  tho  author  of  a picture  has  the  sole 
rig.ht  of  copying  or  engraving  it,  unless  it  be 
sold,  in  which  case  the  painter  cannot  retain 
the  copyright  unless  expressly  reserved  to  him 
by  an  agreement  in  writing.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  right  does  not  belong  to  tho  pur- 
chasor  unless  there  is  also  an  agreement  to  this 
effect.  The  consequence  is  that  the  copyright 
of  many  pictures  now  becomes  public  property, 
but  from  the  fact  that  most  of  these  are  in 
private  houses  no  consequences  follow. 

The  Commissioners,  after  going  through  the 
various  views  which  have  been  put  before  them, 
finally  arrive  at  the  conclusion  (Report,  p.  xx.), — 
“That  in  the  absence  of  a written  agreement  to 
the  contrary,  tho  copyright  in  a picture  should 
belong  to  the  purchaser  or  tho  person  for  whom 
it  is  painted,  and  follow  the  ownership  of  the 
picture.”  And  they  enlarge,  or  rather  make, 
this  recommendation  clearer  by  stating  that  they 
would  not  allow  tho  artist  to  make  replicas  of  a 
work  which  has  been  sold,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner.  The  creator  of  the  picture  would 
have,  after  its  sale,  no  more  rights  than  any  ono 
of  the  genoral  public. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  term  of 
copyright  in  works  of  art  generally,  photographs 
were  expressly  omitted.  The  Commissioners  in 
regard  to  them  propose  that  the  term  should  be 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  publication,  and 
that  in  regard  to  them  and  also  in  regard  to 
engravings,  prints,  and  similar  works,  the 
property  in  tho  negative  or  in  the  plate  should 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  artist,  but  that 
when  a photograph  is  taken  on  a commission 
copies  should  not  bo  sold  or  exhibited  without 
the  consent  of  the  person  who  gave  the  order 
(Report,  p.  xxi.).  It  would  appear  that  an 
attempt  was  made  by  tho  Institute  of  British 
Architects  to  induce  the  Commissionors  to 
reserve  a right  to  tho  reproduction  of  a building 
for  twenty  years,  and  to  recommend  that  copy, 
right  in  architectural  designs  should  be  reserved 
to  the  author  from  the  date  of  erection  of  a 
bnilcling  or  the  sale  of  the  design.  Both  these 
recommendations  the  Commissioners  refuse  to 
entertain,  though  they  give  it  as  their  opinion 
that  architectural  designs  are  protected  as 
drawings  by  the  Fine  Arts  Act,  which  pro- 
tection, under  the  proposal  which  wo  have 
already  noted,  would  bo  continued.  There  is, 
however,  a great  deal  of  force  in  Sir  James 
Stephen’s  remark  in  liia  note  of  dissent  to  some 
parts  of  the  genoral  report  (p.  Ivii.),  that  “ I 
cannot  understand  why  an  artist  should  have 
a right  to  prevent  a statue  from  being  photo- 
graphed, while  an  architect  has  no  right  to 
prevent  the  building  in  which  it  is  exhibited 
from  being  photographed.”  But  it  must  not  bo 
assumed  from  this  that  Sir  James  Stephen  is  in 
favour  of  tho  general  principle  : what  ho  points 
out  here  is  that  it  is  unjust  to  protect  tho 
sculptor  and  give  no  rights  at  the  same  time  to 
the  architect. 

Besides  these  main  points,  there  are  a few 
others  of  less  importance,  dealing  with  what  we 
may  term  the  police  part  of  the  question, — that 
is  to  say,  with  tho  search  for  illegal  prints  and 
the  seizure  of  piratical  copies  which  are  being 
hawked  about  tho  country.  These  need  not  now 
detain  the  reader. 

Wo  have  thus  far  only  given  tho  actual 
recommendations  of  tho  Royal  Commissioners, 
together  with  some  statements  of  the  present 
position  of  tho  question,  so  that  the  effect  upon 
existing  things  will  be  made  clear.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  discussions  will  hereafter  arise 
whenever  these  recommendations  come  before 
tho  Legislature  upon  the  principle  of  the  sub- 
ject  which  is  directly  touched  by  some  parts  of 
this  report,  and  notably  by  tho  remarks  of  Sir 
James  Stephen.  In  the  first  place,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  assuming,  as  we  do,  copv- 
right  in  works  of  art  is  desirable,  it  should  be  for 
a fixed  term  of  years  from  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  work  in  question.  The  sole  reason  for 
the  proposed  terra, — namely,  the  life  of  an  artist, 
and  thirty  years  afterwards, — is  the  difficulty 
which  is  said  to  exist  in  proving  the  date  of 
publication.  But  for  a good  many  years  tho 
term  has  counted  from  tho  date  of  publication, 
and  though  there  may  sometimes  be  difficulties 
in  proving  it,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  much  fairer 


that  every  work  of  art  should  be  protected  for  a 
limited  and  certain  period,  than  that  there  should 
be  practically  different  terms  for  different 
creations  of  the  artist. 

But  after  all,  this  question  of  the  actual  term 
for  which  a copyright  should  exist  is  very,  sub- 
sidiary to  the  point  whether  it  is  advisable  that 
there  should  be  a term  of  years  in  works  of  art 
at  all,  or  whether  it  should  only  he  limited  to 
certain  kinds  of  work.  There  is  a vast  difference 
between  works  of  literature  and  works  of  art. 
This  distinction  is  exceedingly  well  put  by  Sir 
James  Stepheu,  who  says,  “I  approve  of  copy- 
right in  books,  because  the  MS.  has  no  money 
value  till  it  is  printed,  and  because  when  it  has 
been  printed  every  copy  is  of  equal  value,  so 
that  unless  a copyright  law  existed,  the  author 
of  the  most  valuable  hook  would  have  no  money 
reward  for  writing  it.  For  the  same  reason,  I 
approve  of  copyright  in  engravings,  photographs, 
and  other  wor^  of  art  capable  of  being 
mechanically  reproduced  in  large  numbers,  each 
copy  being  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  value 
as  the  original.  I do  not  approve  of  copyright 
in  pictures  and  statues,  because  a picture  or  a 
statue  has  a value  of  its  own  which  is  not 
affected  by  its  being  copied.  I think  that  such 
prodactions  are  sufficiently  protected  by  tho 
ordinary  law  of  property,  for  no  copy  or  cast  of 
a picture  or  statuo  can  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  tho  owner.” 

Tho  primary  object  of  copyright  is  to  protect 
the  creations  of  a producer  from  being  copied, 
so  that  authors  may  bo  induced  to  bring  forth 
creations  for  the  benefit  of  tho  world  at  large. 
Immediately  they  themselves  are  benefited, 
and  consequently  the  world  at  large  is  benefited 
by  the  jiroduction  of  pleasing  or  instructive 
works.  But  it  is  evident  that  under  the  pro- 
posed law,  and,  indeed,  under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  a painter  or  a sculptor  will  not  obtain, 
and  does  not  obtain,  any  material  benefits.  The 
copying  of  a picture  or  a statuo  is  in  reality 
prevented  by  the  ownership  of  the  person  who 
possesses  it,  and  if  all  copyright  in  works  of  art 
wore  to  be  abolished  to-morrow,  artists  might 
bo  not  one  bit  the  worse.  When  a picture  has 
once  passed  from  the  possession  of  the  artist,  it 
is  in  reality  an  advantage  for  him  that  it  should 
be  as  widely  known  as  possible,  and  even  in 
cases  where  a picture  is  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
being  engraved,  it  would  be  just  as  valuable, 
because  tho  person  who  bought  it  would  have 
the  solo  ownership,  and  consequently  the  sole 
control  over  it,  so  that  ho  could  prevent  any  un- 
authorised person  from  engraving  it.  This  is 
evident  from  tho  way  in  which  works,  say  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  property  of  private 
individuals,  can  in  effect  be  only  copied  by  autho- 
rised persons.  Farther,  the  Commissioners  state 
that  it  has  been  proved  to  them  that  when  a 
picture  is  now  sold  no  mention  of  the  copyright 
is  usually  made,  so  that  the  right  to  it  in  theory 
is  lost,  though  in  fact  tho  possession  of  the 
owner  practically  answers  the  same  purpose. 
All  this,  wo  must  say,  is  contrary  to  our  own 
experience.  Tho  copyright  of  tho  majority  of 
important  pictures  now  painted  is,  we  know, 
reserved,  and  becomes  often  the  subject  of  a 
separate  commercial  transaction,  the  amount 
received  for  tho  copyright  in  some  cases  that 
we  have  known  exceeding  that  paid  for  the 
picture  itself. 

Whether  radical  changes  in  principle  result  or 
not  from  this  Commission,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  has  done  good  service  by  pointing  out 
the  anomalous  state  of  the  existing  law,  and 
suggesting  its  simplification.  Not  the  least 
valuable  part  is  the  individual  labour  of  Sir 
James  Stephen,  who  has  added  an  appendix, 
containing  a digest  of  the  existing  law,  and  in  a 
parallel  cohrmu  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
Report,  so  that  whatever  changes  do  take  place, 
ther  e is  a reasonable  liope  that  the  law  of  copy- 
right will  in  future  he  clearly  laid  down  in  a 
concise  and  intelligible  code,  and  that  intricacies 
and  verbosities  of  Acts,  such  as  that  of 
56  Geo.  HI.,  c.  66,  will  wholly  disappear  from 
the  statute-book.  We  can  only  hope  that  this 
Report  will  soon  bocomo  law,  so  that,  at  any  rate, 
literaiy  and  artistic  persons  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  legal  position  of  a 
creator  of  works  of  literature  or  art. 


House  Property.  — Messrs.  Newbon.  & 
Harding  sold  by  auction  the  freehold  residence, 
No.  3i,  Soho-square,  let  at  150L  per  annum,  for 
3,8201.  Tho  freehold  premises.  No.  15,  Dean- 
street,  Soho,  let  at  551.  a year,  realised 
In  both  cases  over  twenty-five  years’  purchase, 
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THE  OKEUSOT  WORKS. 

There  is  a similarity  to  be  recognised 
between  the  vast  Crensot  Ironworks  and  those 
described  in  these  columns  some  time  ago,  of 
the  great  gan-founder,  Knipp,  at  Essen,  in  the 
Rhine  valley.  Under  the  motto,  “ All  for  Iron 
and  by  Iron,”  24,000  persons  inhabit  a little 
■world  of  their  own,  without  the  interference  of 
judges  or  police,  theiraffairs  being  administered 
by  a Mayor,  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  a mnnager. 
One  idea  is  dominant  among  them, — how  to  get 
up  coal  enough  for  use,  and,  with  its  aid,  how 
to  melt,  hammer,  flatten,  or  turn  iron  into  tools 
that  shall  do  the  same,  in  their  turn,  with  other 
iron  unlil  it  assumes  form  and  strength  sufficing 
for  the  construction  of  ships,  locomotives, 
bridges,  rails,  and  so  forth,  down  to  the  smallest 
trifle  in  the  stock  of  the  ironmonger  or  the 
locksmith.  Creusot  is  admirably  situated, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  France,  with  free  com- 
monications  on  every  side,  and  its  industry,  con- 
centrated  upon  the  most  useful  of  metals,  has  a 
history  of  just  upon  a hundred  years;  but  the 
fluctuations  of  its  fortunes  were  many,  and  often 
disastrous,  until  the  Schneiders,  unappallod  by 
the  millions  already  sunk,  started  the  huge 
manufactory  into  fresh  life,  and  made  it  what 
it  is,  with  its  special  branch  railway  and  canal, 
the  double  town  created  by  itself,  and,  as  at 
Essen,  the  contrast  between  the  rows  of  old  and 
those  of  now  forges.  There  is  a central  court, 
with  a row  of  the  former  on  its  right,  main- 
tained rather  as  monumental  than  as  useful, — 
though  they  are  condemned  to  shortly  disappear, 
— and  on  its  left  a range  of  workshops  with,  about 
a hundred  yards  further  on,  the  gigantic  new 
furnaces  planted  like  towers  along  the  way. 
Still  farther  is  the  main  foundry,  with,  extend- 
ing in  a line  from  it,  the  coppersmiths’  and 
hand-anvil  buildings,  all  roofed  with  Montchanin 
tiles,  tho  coke-furnaces,  and  then  a black  ex- 
panse, where  the  coal  comes  up  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Six  trains  a day,  of 
twenty  wagons  each,  feed  these  hungry  fires,  and 
the  distance  they  traverse  is  no  slight  one,  so 
wide  are  the  intervals  between  the  several 
mines.  Every  now  and  then  a feeder 
breaks  off  from  the  line,  and  is  lost  in  a 
tunnel  in  which,  though  far  away,  a strong 
red  light  is  gleaming.  The  hill  of  Reme, 
however,  has  tho  reputation  of  being  the 
richest  in  all  tho  group,  aud  the  shafts  leading 
down  into  its  depths,  as  well  as  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  them,  aro  of  immense  extent.  About 
100  yards  from  the  entrance  a man  can  raise 
himself  on  the  truck  into  a sitting  postore ; at 
twice  that  distance,  he  can  stand  upright,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  metalliferous  stratum  is 
said  to  be  still  increasing.  Here,  of  course,  the 
work  is  more  actively  carried  on,  just  as  a 
miner  wielding  a pick  can  employ  it  more  ably 
when  erect  than  when  bent  double  on  his  knees. 
From  the  one  mine  visited, — that  of  Mezenay, — 
three  million  tons  of  ore  have  already  been 
extracted,  aud  it  is,  of  course,  the  pride  of  all 
Crousot.  The  men,  moreover,  who  pa.s8  so  large 
a proportion  of  their  existence  in  its  subter- 
ranean semi-darkness,  have  not  the  solemn  and 
silent  aspect  of  most  workers  underground,  but 
are  generally  clamorous  with  gaiety,  good- 
bumour,  and  health.  One  cause  may  be  that, 
in  their  annals,  fatal  accidents  have  been  singu- 
larly  few.  A chain-cable  winding  on  a drum 
drags  them  up  with  their  loads  to  the  point 
whence  a tramway  descends  ; a single  push  puts 
the  cars  in  motion,  and  they  require  no  further 
impulse  until  their  contents  are  tilted  into  the 
furnaces  below, — placed  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance off.  Some  of  the  cars  have  false  bottoms, 
which  open  mechanically  as  they  pass  over  the 
fumaco-mouths.  It  is  at  this  point  that  atten- 
tion is  attracted  by  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  Creusot,  since  the  workmen’s  houses  are  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  in  the  vicinity.  For  five  or 
six  shillings  a month  the  iron-miner  has  a share 
in  a house,  with  a kitchen,  a loft,  a cellar,  and 
a garden,  four  families  living  usually  under  one 
roof, — two  on  the  ground-floor  and  two  above, 
the  latter  having  separate  staircase.  In  an 
edifice  centrally  placed  is  the  general  store, 
where  wine,  bread,  and  groceries  are  sold  at 
cost  price,  or  where  meals  may  be  had  at  a 
common  table.  It  is  computed  that,  by  paying 
thirty-five  shillings  a month,  a Creusot  work- 
man can  command  a clean  room,  whatever 
washing  he  desires,  and  food,  including  bread  at 
all  times,  and  without  a limit. 

But  Crensot  does  not  depend  for  iron  upon  the 
hills  of  Mezeuay  alone.  It  imports  large  quan- 
tities of  mineral  ore  from  Berry,  the  Franche- 


Compte,  Charolais,  the  neighbourhood  of  Digoin, 
from  Elba,  and  from  Algeria.  These  supplies  are 
all  brought  by  train,  and  flung,  almost  without 
stopping  the  trucks,  into  the  enormous  recep- 
tacles prepared  to  receive  them,  a crowd  of 
invalids,  women,  and  people  too  old  for  hard 
toil  being  always  at  hand  to  prevent  waste  by 
picking  up  any  fragments  scattered  in  the  hurry 
of  tho  process.  It  is,  indeed,  the  coal-wealth  of 
the  valley  that  attracts  so  prodigious  a quantity 
of  iron  to  be  wrought  up  in  its  furnaces  and 
foundries  ; for,  as  we  see,  it  stands  npon  a coal- 
bed which  yields  an  average  produce  of  200,000 
tons  a year,  of  various  qualities,  but  all  more 
or  less  utilised  ; half  of  it  being  converted  into 
that  which  the  French  style  “ metallurgical 
coke,”  ill  the  preparation  of  which  a large 
number  of  furnaces,  constructed  upon  an  im- 
posing scale,  are  employed.  These  are  built  in 
tiers,  and  fed  from  the  railway  branches,  so  that 
three  trains  may  often  be  seen  at  a time  stand- 
ing one  above  another,  on  a level  with  the 
grounil,  and  at  12  yds.  and  18  yds.  above  it, — a 
costly  arrangement,  but  which  has  been  found 
not  more  costly  than  its  results  are  profitable. 
All  the  qualities  and  sizes  of  the  coal  are,  by 
elaborate  processes,  separated  each  from  the 
others  ; the  dirt  is  washed  from  among  them  by 
powerful  water-machinery  ; and  different  forms 
of  furnace  are  designed  for  their  consumption. 
Numbers  of  the  men  engaged  in  these  operations 
present  a strange  aspect,  with  their  head-dresses 
of  iron,  resembling  divers’  helmets  and  metallic 
masks  pierced  with  small  apertures  for  sight  and 
breathing.  It  is  their  duty  to  ascertain  at  what 
moment  the  coke  is  at  perfect  heat,  and  to 
release  it  from  below,  while  drawing  down  a 
fresh  supply  of  material  from  above.  The 
” grand-furnaces  ” then  come  into  action.  They 
are  either  round  or  square  towers,  from  40  ft.  to 
60  ft.  in  height,  strengthened  round  by  cast-iron 
columns,  two  deep,  enclosed  within  a lining  of 
brick  a yard  in  thickness,  and  enclosing,  in 
turn,  another  lining  of  masonry,  peculiarly  hard 
and  tire-resisting.  The  technical  names  for  the 
several  parts  would  convey  no  practical  meaning 
to  the  reader’s  mind,  because  they  include  such 
terms  as  “ the  brawler’s  mouth,”  ” the  ear,” 
“ the  belly,”  “ the  lady,”  and  “ tho  gentleman.” 
When  one  of  these  structures  is  newly  erected 
it  is  not  considered  as  perfectly  dry  aud  fit  for 
use  until  its  interior  has  been  filled  with  fire,  at 
a white  heat,  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 
When  this  has  been  done,  the  serious  process  of 
lighting  begins.  The  lower  part  is  covered  with 
straw,  billets  of  wood,  and  dry  faggots  ; upon 
these  a heavy  layer  of  pure  coke  is  allowed  to 
fall  in  through  tho  top,  and  then  coke  and  ore 
in  equal  parts.  Bat  the  present  object  is  less 
to  describe  tho  Creusot  processes  than  to  sug- 
gest an  idea  of  the  Creusot  establishments. 
Everything  is  on  a colossal  scale ; the  four 
blowers,  which  are  really  only  bellows  of  a 
peculiar  form,  are  worked  by  steam-engines  of 
800-horse  power,  and  their  roaring  is  enough  to 
frighten  a stranger  ; other  immense  mechanisms 
regulate  the  collection  and  distribution  of  gas 
throughout  the  works ; and  each  furnace  is 
expected  to  yield  at  least  30  tons  of  molten 
metal  a day,  irrespective  of  failures  and  flaws, 
for  the  supply  of  the  forges,  the  whole  of 
which,  at  present  in  action,  are  compara- 
tively now.  They  cover,  it  is  estimated, 
with  the  yards  attached,  twenty-five  acres 
of  ground,  two  parallel  ranges  of  buildings 
extending  to  a length  of  1,600  ft.,  with  a 
space  of  120  ft.  between  them.  In  one  of 
these  stand  six  stupendous  steam-hammers, 
and  in  another  two  steel  planes,  each  driven  by 
two  hundred  horse-power,  and  the  process  of 
bringing  the  incandescent  metal  to  these  engines 
is  a very  remarkable  one  to  witness,  and  not  less 
so  the  action  of  tho  hammermen  themselves, 
who,  for  their  own  protection,  literally  wear  suits 
of  armour,  huge  boots,  impervious  to  splinters 
and  molten  drops,  arm-coverings  of  wrought 
iron,  thick  leather  aprons  and  metal  masks,  the 
wearing  of  which,  however,  they  say,  intensifies 
the  effect  of  the  heat.  Beneath  another  roof 
Cyclopean  scissors  are  clipping  mature  bars  into 
bits  as  though  they  were  gold  wire  ; and  next  to 
this  is  the  group  of  construction  workshops,  for 
the  shaping  of  railway-iron,  but  more  especially 
for  the  building  of  locomotives ; but  these  do  not 
call  for  particular  description.  To  attempt 
a general  idea  of  these  works — they  produce 

100.000  tons  of  iron  annually,  60,000  tons  being 
consumed  by  rails,  10,000  tons  in  sheet-iron,  and 

30.000  tons  in  locomotives,  ships,  bridges,  and 
machinery  of  every  kind,  to  the  value  of 
30,000,000  fr. ; they  employ  10,500  workmen, 
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who  receive  fair  wages,  whose  children  are 
taught,  and  whose  sick  and  superannuated  are 
cared  for.  There  is  a permanent  medical  staff, 
with  a hospital,  a library,  a concert-room,  and  a 
cost-price  market.  It  is  interesting,  now  and 
then,  to  glance  over  these  great  industrial 
establishments  of  the  Continent,  and  contemplate, 
if  only  in  a run-and-read  manner,  their 
economy. 


ST.  MARGARET’S  CHURCH, 
WESTMINSTER. 

We  printed  a few  weeks  ago  an  interesting 
paper,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Arohueological 
Society,  on  the  history  of  this  church,  the 
interior  restoration  of  which  is  now  approaching 
completion.  The  result  of  this  restoration  is 
not  only  a matter  of  congratulation  in  itself,  but 
it  is  also  a somewhat  significant  example,  just  at 
present,  of  the  real  value  of  restoration  when 
carried  out  in  a legitimate  way  and  for  a legiti- 
mate object.  A mere  comparison  with  the 
church  as  it  is  now  and  as  it  used  to  be,  in- 
ternally, ought  in  itself  to  be  a sufficient  answer 
to  those  over-excited  enthusiasts  who  denounce 
every  attempt  at  restoration  as  an  act  of  vandal- 
ism, and  who  would  preserve  everything  that 
has  once  been  done,  however  mean,  ugly,  and 
paltry,  merely  because  it  has  been  done.  Those 
who  knew  St.  Margaret’s  in  its  old  dingy,  dila- 
pidated, and  disfigured  state,  may  find  matter 
for  unmingled  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  out 
of  this  chaos  a really  beautiful  interior  has  been 
raised,  far  less  by  actual  and  positive  restoration 
than  by  mere  clearing  away  of  what  ought 
never  to  have  been  there.  There  might  possibly 
have  been  a word  to  be  said  for  tho  beautifying 
carried  out  in  what  has  been  termed  the 
” Churchwarden  era,” — for  the  whitewashing 
aud  gallerying  and  pewing, — when  it  was  all 
new  work ; when  the  bill  had  just  been  paid, 
and  the  promoters  of  the  work  were  glorying 
in  the  renovation  of  the  interior  which  their 
wisdom  had  effected.  But  when  the  plaster 
had  become  dingy  and  begrimed,  and  the  wood- 
work out  of  repair,  there  was  at  least  a valid 
excuse  for  removing  what  had  never  been  any- 
thing  but  a disfigurement,  and  reviving  the 
former  design,  which  bad  been  obscured  tem- 
porarily by  these  squalid  additions. 

St.  Margaret’s  now  comes  out  as  a remark- 
ably fine  e.xample,  for  its  size,  of  the  Late  Gothic 
interior,  the  suitability  of  which  to  modem 
worship,  on  account  of  its  slender  piers  and 
open  spacing,  cannot  but  be  acknowledged,  even 
by  those  whose  architectural  tastes  predispose 
them  towards  an  earlier  and  more  robust  phase 
of  Gothic.  There  is  much  in  the  appearance  of 
the  interior,  as  at  present  seen,  which  reminds 
us  of  tho  open  and  spacious  naves  of  some  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  churches  of  the  same 
date.  The  mouldings  are  shallow,  and  rather 
wanting  in  force,  certainly,  as  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  style;  but  there  is  a refinement 
in  the  effect  which  goes  to  atone  for  this.  The  i 
dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  practical 
fitness,  of  the  arcade  design  are  very  much  ' 
enhanced  by  the  unusually  high  base  of  the 
piers,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  seating,  gives 
dignity  and  character  to  the  design ; and  when  i 
the  floor  is  covered  with  seats,  is  practically  ; 
good  as  raising  the  base  so  as  to  render  the  i 
foundation  of  the  design  visible,  in  place  of  see- 
ing the  piers,  as  one  often  does  see  them  in  such  i 
cases,  rising  from  amid  a mass  of  seats  "with  no  ( 
visible  base.  The  low-pitched  panelled  oak  roof  ^ 
has  a very  good  effect,  merely  requiring  a little  i 
gilding  to  relieve  it ; the  agreeable  combination  i 
of  gilding  with  oak  has  already  been  tried  in  i 
the  chancel-screen  with  very  good  effect,  securing  i 
a certain  amount  of  brightness  and  glitter  with- . 
out  obscuring  the  tone  and  character  of  the  ( 
wood.  The  only  thing  in  the  new  work  which  1 
we  feel  disposed  to  view  doubtfully  is  the  tiling  j 
of  the  chancel-floor.  It  is  surprising  that  people  < 
cannot  apparently  be  happy  or  devotional  in  i 
church  now  without  tho  glitter  of  glazed  tiles,  > 
which  form  really  a very  commonplace  aud  t 
tawdry  source  of  effect,  and  give  a real  point  .i 
to  some  of  the  objections  made  by  the  anti- i 
restoration  society  against  the  mania  for  making  ^ 
everything  in  an  old  church  look  brand-new,  aud  ^ 
destroying  the  repose  of  the  interior  : this  is ;; 
more  especially  felt  in  au  interior  so  essentially) 
quiet  and  reticent  in  its  architoctural  expression'! 
as  this  one.  It  seems  a pity  that  no  less  obtru-i 
sive  flooring  than  glazed  tiles  can  be  found  forii 
restoration  work. 

The  celebrated  ■window  at  the  east  end  of) 
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conrfse  remains  in  situ  ; to  many  it  will  always 
bo  probably  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
interior,  on  account  of  its  historical  and  archee- 
ological  interest.  To  the  accepted  opinion  as  to 
its  beauty  wo  demur.  It  is  a specimen  of  un- 
usually good  figure-drawing  for  old  stained 
glass  ; but  the  mass  of  bine  on  the  ground  is  an 
objection  to  it  in  point  of  colour  even  now,  and 
must  have  appeared  more  so  before  it  was  toned 
by  ago. 

The  only  alteration  at  present  noticeable  in 
the  exterior  is  the  substitution  of  stone  tracery 
for  the  wretched  bars  which  had  been  inserted 
in  place  of  the  original  tracery.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  the  “neat”  exterior  will  be  left  as 
it  is,  since  there  is  nothing  left  to  restore  with- 
out absolute  recasing  and  designing  the  whole 
afresh.  Wo  might  suggest,  however,  the  re- 
moval of  the  mean-looking  little  porch  at  the 
west  end  (which  looks  worse  than  ever  now  that 
the  windows  adjacent  to  it  have  been  restored), 
and  its  replacement,  if  necessary,  by  something 
a little  more  architectural  in  character. 


ART  MUSEUMS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

A SHORT  debate,  which  was  originated  by 
Mr.  Hormon  last  week,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  affording 
greater  facilities  to  the  public  in  visiting  the 
National  Gallery,  gave  rise  to  some  suggestions 
which  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  remarks 
arose  in  regard  to  an  old  grievance  as  to  the 
entire  closing  of  the  National  Gallery  for  awhole 
month  in  the  autumn, — a proceeding  which  has 
often  been  the  subject  of  protest ; but  Mr. 
Hermon  added  to  this  the  suggestion  that  the 
Gallery  was  closed  at  too  early  an  hour  during 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  inquiry  whether  it 
was  necessary  that  two  days  in  the  week  should 
bo  set  apart  for  students  ; moving  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  “ farther  facilities  might 
bo  afforded  to  the  public  to  view  this  magnificent 
collection.”  * This  brought  up  a reference  by 
Lord  F.  Hervey  to  the  restrictions  in  regard  to 
the  British  Museum.  The  practice  of  closing 
this  institution  at  periods  very  inconvenient  to 
the  public  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
repeated  protest  that  it  has  at  last  been  altered, 
and  periodical  closing  for  a week  at  a time  sub- 
stituted, at  fixed  times,  the  announcement  of 
which  is  affixed  to  the  prospectus  of  the  Museum. 
But  the  setting  apart  of  “students'  days”  is 
adhored  to,  and  is  considered  by  some  people  as 
a grievance  5 and  though,  of  course,  every  one 
may  bo  able  to  ascertain  before  going  or  taking 
his  friends  there  whether  the  particular  day  is 
an  open  one  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  very 
difficult  often  to  keep  in  mind  which  are  the 
closed  and  which  the  open  days  at  the  two 
great  galleries,  the  days  not  being  the  same, 
and  being  apt  to  get  confused  in  the  memory, 
and  people  cannot  always  bo  looking  them  up 
again. 

As  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  system  of 
closing  for  a whole  month  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions.  With  a shorter  period,  a visitor  may 
be  able  to  stay  a day  or  two  longer  than  he 
intended,  or  change  the  date  of  his  visit  a little, 
and  BO  accomplish  his  object  5 but  there  is 
nothing  to  bo  done  with  a month,  when  one 
finds  oneself  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  with  little 
time  to  spare.  And  unfortunately  there  seems 
to  be  a kind  of  recognised  practice  of  closing 
picture  galleries  for  a long  period  in  this  way. 
A friend  observed  to  us  in  connexion  with  this 
subject  that  on  the  only  occasion  when  it  hap- 
pened to  him  to  spend  a week  in  Edinburgh,  he 
found  the  Scottish  National  Gallery  closed  “for 
that  month,”  consequently  he  had  never  seen 
it  to  this  day.  And  this  is  probably  a specimen 
of  what  happens  to  many  who  are  not  often  able 
to  visit  London,  and  who  in  this  way  find  one 
of  the  most  important  and  instructive  picture 
collections  in  existence  closed  against  them,  and 
perhaps  have  not  for  years  another  opportunity 
of  seeing  it.  In  regard  to  this  point  we  do  hope 
that  some  decided  action  will  bo  taken  by  the 
Government, — a remark  which  we  make  the 
rather  because  we  observed  that,  in  Mr.  Cross’s 
reply  on  the  occasion,  while  concurring  with 
much  that  had  been  said,  he  mentioned  this 
point  more  doubtfully  than  any  other,  and  only 
suggested  that  perhaps  arrangements  might  be 
made  so  that  the  whole  collect  ion  need  not  be 
closed  at  the  same  time.  But  this  would  be 


• It  appears  that,  owing  to  Parliamentary  forms,  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  Rouse,  so  that 
Mr.  Hennon’a  motiou  romaiued  as  an  expression  of  peraoual 
opinion. 


very  little  advantage  to  any  one  who  wished  to 
seo  one  special  part  of  the  collection  more  than 
another,  and  who  only  found  free  access  to  the 
Italian  school  when  he  wished  to  look  at  the 
Dutch  school,  and  could  only  accomplish  h's 
object  by  prolonging  his  stay  for  perhaps  a 
fortnight.  Wo  most  decidedly  think  this  ought 
to  bo  altered,  and  that  short  terms  should  be 
taken  for  the  necessary  closing  of  the  Gallery, 
and  these  carefully  selected  so  as  to  fall  in 
periods  when  the  fewest  visitors  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  prolonging  of  the  hours  of  admission  in 
the  summer  months,  when  there  is  daylight  for 
two  or  three  hours  beyond  the  present  closing 
time,  is  surely  a matter  of  no  real  difficulty  in 
regard  cither  to  the  British  Museum  or  the 
National  Gallery.  Many  men  who  are  closely 
occupied  all  day  would  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  an  opportunity  of  more  frequently 
visiting  collections  from  which  at  present  they 
really  are  practically  debarred. 

The  question  of  students’  days  is  not  such  an 
easy  one.  The  use  made  of  our  large  galleries 
by  students  varies  very  much  in  different 
instances.  At  South  Kenciugton,  three  days  in 
the  week  are  called  students’  days,  and  the 
influx  of  the  non-student  part  of  the  public  is 
gently  checked  by  the  imposition  of  a charge  of 
6d.  for  entrance.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
when  students  are  there  on  free  admission  days, 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  incommoded  by 
the  other  visitors.  South  Kensington  is  so 
rambling  a place,  so  full  of  quiet  corners  to  work 
iu,  that  it  seldom  seems  at  all  crowded,  and  the 
moderate  number  of  working  students  seem 
able  conveniently  to  perch  themselves  out  of  the 
way  of  collision  with  the  regular  traffic.  As  to 
the  British  Museum,  from  our  recollection 
during  visits  on  both  students’  and  publio  days, 
our  impression  is  that,  for  some  reason,  students 
come  in  greater  numbers  on  the  public  days 
than  on  the  others.  Lord  F.  Hervey  remarked 
upon  this,  on  the  occasion  we  are  referring  to  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  said  that  after  he 
had  the  other  day,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  some  friends  on  a students’  day 
as  a special  favour,  “ not  a single  student  was 
to  bo  seen,  nor  anybody  except  the  officials,  one 
of  whom  was  reading  a comic  weekly  paper.”  It 
seems  hard  that  any  slur  should  be  cast  on  an 
officialforbeguiiing  his  very  dreary  taskof  watch- 
ing all  day  by  reading  a comic  paper;  we  only 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  official,  that  the  paper 
was  Punch.  But  the  general  justice  of  Lord 
Hervey’s  complaint  our  own  observation  enables 
ns  to  corroborate.  An  indignant  art-student 
assailed  Lord  Hervey  in  a letter  in  Monday’s 
Times,  charging  his  lordship  with  having  said 
that  that  there  were  three  students’  days  in  the 
week,  which  he  did  not  say,  and  with  having 
gone  among  the  mummies  to  look  for  art 
students,  of  which  there  is  at  least  no  evidence. 
But  for  ourselves  wo  can  only  say  that  we  have 
frequently  visited  the  print-room  on  students’ 
days,  and  in  reaching  it  have  traversed  nearly 
the  'whole  length  of  the  Greek  or  the  Egyptian 
galleries,  and  not  seen  one  student;  the  place 
being  utterly  desolate  except  for  the  silent 
white-wanded  official.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  rarely  been  in  on  public  days  without 
seeing  a number  of  students  with  drawing- 
boards,  sometimes  very  much  in  the  way  of  the 
public,  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  them  in 
turn,  BO  much  so  that  printed  slips  have  been 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  drawing-boards  to  the 
effect  that  “ you  are  requested  not  to  look 
over,”  or  “not  to  crowd  round,”  the  students 
drawing.  So  that  it  is  obvious  that  students  do 
make  considerable  use  of  the  Museum,  but  that 
they  prefer  to  come  rather  on  public  days  than 
on  students’  days.  There  must  bo  some  reason 
for  this  ; what  it  is  we  do  not  understand  ; but 
we  have  seen  enough  to  feel  quite  sure  that 
there  is  reason  in  Lord  P.  Hervey’a  complaiot; 
and  wo  should  say  that  only  advantage  would 
result  from  a discontimiauce  of  the  closed  days. 

With  the  National  Gallery,  the  case  in  regard 
to  students  is  again  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  establishments  at  either  Kensington  or 
Bloomsbury.  There  no  one  can  go  in  on  a stu- 
dents’ day  without  seeing  that  any  proposal  to 
admit  the  publio  freely  on  those  days  might 
cause  inconvenience.  The  place  is  crowded  with 
easels,  and  hard-workers  before  them,  and  any 
large  influx  of  visitors  would  interfere  most 
materially  with  the  work.  Why  the  student 
element  should  be  so  much  more  flourishing 
at  the  National  Gallery  than  at  the  British 
Museum ; whether  it  is  that  old  pictures  are 
more  attractive  than  old  marble;  or  whether 


the  management  at  Trafalgar-equare  gives  a 
more  liberal  and  courteous  welcome  to  the  stu- 
dent, wo  are  unable  to  say  ; but  the  fact  is  ob- 
vious to  any  one  who  has  seen  the  National  Gal- 
lery on  a students’  day.  If  any  arrangement  were 
made  for  admitting  uon-stndcnts  on  these  days, 
it  should  bo  only  by  a restrictive  charge  of  not 
less  than  half-a-crown,  which  would  keep  out  all 
bat  those  who  had  some  special  reason  for 
coming  on  those  days,  and  were  not  mere  idlers. 
Lord  F.  Hervey  cited  the  practice  in  a good 
many  foreign  galleries,  where  the  public  were 
freely  admitted  along  with  the  students,  nnd 
inquired  why  this  could  not  bo  done  also  with  a 
publio  “ so  easily  regulated  as  the  English.” 
That  is  true  of  the  English  public  in  regard  to 
all  regulations  of  which  the  reason  is  obvious  to 
them  ; but  the  fact  is,  that  in  this  particular  kind 
of  thing  the  English  public  is  an  exceedingly 
stupid  public.  It  cannot  see  that  staring  over  the 
shoulder  of  an  artist  at  bis  work  disturbs 
and  fidgets  him;  it  cannot  see  that  speaking 
and  moving  about  at  a concert  disturbs  the 
performers.  In  these  things  the  English  public 
requires  rather  more  than  loss  restriction  than 
at  present  exists.  But  it  appears  that  the 
National  Gallery  is  the  only  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  London  which  can  make  out  a good 
case,  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  facts  of  the 
relation  between  their  students  and  their  other 
visitors,  for  retaining  special  days  for  students. 
The  small  charge  made  at  South  Kensington  on 
what  are  termed  students’  clays  keeps  the 
galleries  quite  sufficiently  clear.  The  British 
Museum  has  hardly  the  shadow  of  a claim  to 
continne  its  exclusive  arrangement,  and  until 
better  reason  can  be  shown  than  at  present 
exists  for  closing  it  for  two  days  in  the  week, 
we  opine  that  it  should  be  thromi  open  every 
day  to  all  comers,  either  with  or  without  a small 
charge.  The  chief  change  required  at  the 
National  Gallery  is  as  to  the  times  of  closing, 
which  might  be  easily  carried  out,  and  which 
would  render  the  place  accessible  to  many  who 
at  present  can  scarcely  get  into  it,  and  also 
prevent  disappointment  and  reasonable  com- 
plaint from  those  who  find  themselves  shut  out 
during  the  whole  of  perhaps  the  only  month 
they  may  be  able  to  be  in  London  for  years. 


OUR  COAL  SUPPLY. 

Whether  we  define  coal  roughly  with  George 
Stephenson  as  “ bottled  sunshine,”  or  with  Dr. 
Siemens  as  the  “ accumulation  of  solar  energy 
of  bygone  ages,”  wo  must  trace  to  the  extensive 
deposits  inBritaiuniuch  of  those  resources  ■which 
have  contributed  to  its  industrial  greatness. 
We  have  widely-varying  views  held  as  to  the 
exact  extent  of  these  stores;  Ave  have  an  in- 
creasing demand  npon  our  resources ; and  wo 
have  a variation  both  in  the  proportions  con- 
tributed  by  tho  different  coal-producing  dis- 
tricts,  and  also  in  the  nses  by  the  chief  indus- 
tries consuming  this  coal.  Great  Britain  has 
been  prodigally  endowed  with  this  potential 
force.  Although  it  forms  so  small  a portion  of 
the  habitable  globe,  it  has  a coal  area  of  about 
11,900  square  miles  of  coal,  out  of  tho  270,200 
square  miles  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  coal 
area  of  tho  globe ; and  its  stores  of  fuel  are 
drawn  upon  iu  a much  more  than  proportionate 
degree.  The  coal  production  of  tho  world  has 
been  estimated  at  nearly  300,000,000  tons 
yearly,  and  of  this  about  134,000,000  tons  are 
extracted  annually  iu  Great  Britain.  That 
annual  extraction  has  been  for  a considerable 
time  increasing, — not  continuously,  but  by 
bounds,  with  intervening  years  of  depression 
between.  We  have  no  accurate  returns  of  the 
production  before  tho  year  1855,  when  the  out- 
put of  the  kingdom  was  about  64,450,000  tons; 
iu  ten  years  it  had  increased  to  98,150,000  tons; 
and  though  the  working  of  the  Mines  Regulation 
Act  checked  for  a year  the  increase,  yet  in  the 
last  year  for  which  the  official  returns  are  pro- 
curable the  output  of  coal  was  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  about  134,000,0(^0  tons.  It  has 
been  a question  much  debated  of  late  years, 
what  tho  dui'ation  of  our  coalfields  will  bo, 
or,  in  other  words,  how  long  they  will  sup- 
port  the  great  and  increasing  drain  npon 
their  supplies  of  fuel ; and  it  is  evident  that 
the  question  cannot  be  yet  very  definitely 
answered.  On  the  one  hand  the  available  coal 
, supply  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  definitely 
stated,  and  on  the  other,  the  consumption  of 
coal  varies,  and  the  variation  is  likely  to  be  much 
increased.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1863,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  pre- 
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sident,  Sir  William  Armstrong,  drew  attention 
to  the  rate  at  which  the  coantiy  was  “ expending 
those  seams  of  coal  which  yield  the  best  quality 
of  fuel,  and  can  he  worked  at  the  least  expense.” 
At  that  date  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the 
kingdom  had  reached  what  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong  called  “ the  enormous  total  of  86,000,000 
tons,”  and  the  average  annual  increase  was 

2.750.000  tons.  Taking  these  two  facts  as  base 
for  calculation,  and  assuming  the  available  coal 
in  the  kingdom  to  bo  then  about  80,000,000,000 
of  tons,  the  deduction  was  reached  that  there 
would  be  an  exhaustion  of  the  supply  in  213 
years.  Other  speculations  and  calculations  fol- 
lowed, and  ultimately  a Royal  Commission  was 
appointed,  which  gave  an  estimate  of  the  avail- 
able coal  in  tho  known  British  fields  in  seams 
not  less  than  1 ft.  thick,  and  at  depths  not  ex- 
ceeding 4,000  ft.  In  round  numbers,  the  estimate 
was  146,480,000,000  tons.  With  a production 
not  exceeding  that  now  known,  there  would  be 
no  complete  exhaustion  of  coal  for  more  than 

1.000  years  j but  with  the  increase  continuing, 
the  duration  of  our  coal-fields  becomes  uncertain, 
and  whilst  it  has  been  placed  as  low  as  110  years, 
the  more  general  estimate  is  threefold  that 
period.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  period  might 
bo  lengthened  by  fresh  discoveries  of  coal,  by 
greater  economy  in  its  use,  or  by  tho  use  of  other 
kinds  of  fuel ; and  on  the  other  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  might  cause  a more  speedy  ex- 
haustion, so  that  conjecture  is  to  some  extent 
useless.  In  some  of  the  coal-yielding  districts,  the 
coal-fields  extend  under  the  sea ; in  others,  there 
are  other  circumstances  which  prevent  full  tabu- 
lation of  tho  extent,  and  thus  the  amount  which 
may  bo  at  some  time  available  is  indeterminable. 

As  to  the  sources  of  our  own  coal  supply,  we 
have  accurate  figures  in  the  valuable  “Mineral 
Statistics  ” issued  from  tho  Mining  Record  Ofiice. 
In  the  last  volume  issued,  our  coal  production 
is  stated  as  133,31'1,76G  tons  for  tho  year.  The 
most  productive  coal-field  is  the  early  famous 
northern  one,  spread  over  a large  portion  of  the 
counties  of  Northumbei'land  and  Durham,  which 
produced  31,991,623  tons,  tho  great  bulk  being 
from  the  South  Durham  part  of  the  district. 
Next,  wo  have  Lancashire,  which  yielded 

17.390.000  tons.  Yorkshire  comes  next,  pro- 
ducing 15,055,275  tons  ; then  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire,  which  together  raised  14,158,615 
tons  ; Wales  (chiefly  from  tho  southern  division) 
raised  14,180,586  tons ; Derbyshire,  7,035,350 
tons  ; Monmouthshire,  4,499,985  tons  ; Notting- 
hamshire, 3,415,100  tons ; Glencestershire, 
1,257,517  tons  ; Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
1,401,603  tons ; Leicestershire,  1,005,000  tons  ; 
and  Warwickshire,  Cheshire,  and  Somersetshire, 
quantities  under  a million  tons,  bringing  up  the 
total  to  that  stated,  with  the  exception  of 
18,665,553  tons  from  Scotland  and  124,936  tons 
from  Ireland.  The  varying  coal-fields  thus 
drawn  unequally  upon,  form  often  large  basins, 
the  largest  being  that  of  tho  South  Wales,  the 
estimated  quantity  of  available  coal  in  which 
would  more  than  keep  iip  the  present  large  out- 
put for  2,000  years.  But  in  other  districts  the 
available  supplies  are  much  less,  and  in  some 
instances  the  best  seams  are  working  thinner 
and  to  greater  disadvantage.  The  proportions 
in  which  the  various  districts  contribute  to  the 
output  are,  therefore,  changeable,  affected  not 
only  by  the  condition  of  tho  district,  but  also 
by  the  variations  in  tho  demand  for  coal,  and 
the  class  most  in  request. 

As  to  the  uses  of  coal,  we  have,  iu  a table 
published  in  the  “ Mineral  Statistics,”  the  basis 
for  tho  best  estimate  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  different  industries  and  sources  of  consump- 
tion  use  tho  coal.  From  tho  coal  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom  we  have  first  to  deduct  the 
proportion  exported,  which  is  about 'a  tenth. 
On  the  portion  retained  for  home  use,  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  makes  the  largest  demand, 
claiming  about  a quarter  of  the  remainder  j 
whilst  for  steam-power  in  various  manufactories, 
a quantity  almost  as  large  is  taken.  That  used 
for  domestic  purposes  was  estimated  at  about 
20,000,000  tons ; for  gas  manufacture,  6,560,000 
tons  ; and  in  collieries  and  mines,  9,500,000  tons. 
There  are  other  minor  uses  which,  with  those 
just  named,  may  be  given  with  tho  per-centage 
of  the  whole  they  use,  as  follows : — Exports, 
9‘27  j iron  manufacture,  30‘31 ; other  manufac- 
tures, 23’50 ; used  at  collieries,  6'25  j gas  manu- 
facture, 575  ; railways,  2 ; steam  navigation, 
2;  domestic  uses,  17'20;  and  the  balance,  3'82 
per  cent.,  is  applied  to  various  miscellaneous 
uses,  such  as  water-pumping,  melting  of  metals 
other  than  iron,  &c.  These  proportions  are  con- 
tinually changing,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice 


that,  whilst  there  is  an  increase  in  the  output 
of  coal,  and  more  especially  in  the  demands  for 
certain  uses,  there  is  now  generally  a greater 
economy  in  the  use ; that  is  to  say,  that  there  is 
an  attempt  to  obtain  from  the  coal  consumed  a 
larger  portion  of  the  theoretic  heat.  In  the  iron 
trade  and  other  manufactures,  on  railways,  and 
iu  the  domestic  consumption,  there  is  consider- 
able  economy  thus  being  practised  now.  At 
the  close  of  last  century,  according  to  Mushet’s 
estimate,  it  took  9^  tons  of  coal  to  make  a ton 
of  pig  iron;  whilst  at  tho  present  it  does  not 
take  much  more  than  IJ-  ton  of  coal  to  make 
that  iron,  and  a further  large  saving  in  this 
direction  is  being  made  by  the  utilisation  of 
“waste  gases”  in  the  blast  furnaces.  In  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  there  is,  by  the 
adoption  of  tho  “ direct  process,”  a very  large 
saving  of  fuel;  and  the  better  class  of  boilers 
and  engines  in  use  now  obtain  much  more  force 
%vith  a less  expenditure  of  fuel.  And  though 
in  the  quantity  of  gas  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  there  is  nob  so  extensive  a 
development  of  the  economical  use,  there 
is  an  encouraging  commencement  in  that 
direction.  This  great  increase  in  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  coal,  or  the  better  use  of  the 
force  it  embodies,  must  counterbalance  the  in- 
creased need  for  that  force  which  would  other- 
wise have  caused  an  indefinite  increase  of  our 
output  of  coal ; and  in  some  the  uses  of  other 
forms  of  fuel  will  contribute  in  the  same  dii*ec- 
tion.  Thus,  though  we  have  to  record  a growth 
of  the  quantity  of  coal  raised,  and  a correspond- 
ing increase  iu  the  rapidity  with  which  our  coal 
supplies  are  being  exhausted,  there  is  also  a 
greater  use  made  of  the  quantity  brought  to 
bank,  whilst  as  these  economies  are  carried 
further,  their  effect  must  be  to  check  tho 
rapidity  of  tho  growth,  if  even  they  do  not  cause 
a diminution  in  tho  demand.  Tho  latter  is  in- 
deed, unlikely,  for  there  are  portions  of  the 
supply  used  in  a manner  which  must  in- 
crease. Our  exports  of  coal  have  risen  in 
the  last  ten  years  only  from  10,000,000 
tons  to  16,000,000  tons ; tho  quantity  used 
on  railways  is  growing  with  tho  growth 
of  tho  I'aihvay  system ; and  tho  quantities  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  for  steam-power 
are  being  continually  expanded.  But  as  the 
lowest  estimate  now  assigns  to  our  coal  supplies 
a dui’ation  of  many  scores  of  years,  and  as  we 
may  add  to  the  known  supply  by  tho  working 
of  coal  at  greater  depths  than  calculated  upon, 
or  by  tho  discovery  of  additional  reservoirs  of 
buried  power,  we  may  rest  assured  that  our 
coal-supply  is  for  the  present  inexhaustible ; 
and  in  the  remote  future  it  is  unlikely  that  we 
shall  depend  upon  it  for  motive  power  to  the 
extent  and  in  tho  direction  we  now  do. 


THE  LIABILITY  FOR  INJURIES  TO 
BUILDINGS  CAUSED  BY  ARTIFICIAL 
ERECTIONS  ON  ADJOINING  LAND. 

The  varied  uses  to  which  persona  put  their 
land  without  causing  any  injurious  conse- 
qnences  to  their  neighboni’s  make  it  not  a little 
difficult,  for  those  who  have  not  devoted  some 
period  of  time  to  the  study  of  the  law,  to  know 
precisely  the  exact  legal  rules  which  govern  all 
the  relations  of  neighbouring  landowners.  A 
man  may  have  done  some  act  which,  thongh 
legal  in  itself,  was  done,  so  to  speak,  “at  his 
peril,”  without  damaging  any  of  the  property 
of  those  who  live  around  him.  Forthwith  some 
neighbour  proceeds  to  do  this  identical  thing  on 
his  land,  but  from  some  cause  or  other  unfor- 
tunately does  injuriously  affect  his  neighbour’s 
property,  aud  thereupon  is  both  vexed  and 
astonished  to  find  what  he  has  done  has  boon 
all  tho  time  done,  as  we  have  said,  “ at  his 
peril.”  It  will  not,  therefore,  we  think,  be  by 
any  means  a waste  of  time  to  indicate  briefly 
the  leading  rules  in  regard  to  the  liability  which 
persons  incur  by  placing  artificial  erections  on 
tbeir  land.  Of  course  we  are  nob  now  concerned 
with  actual  buildings, — houses,  warehouses,  and 
so  forth, — so  much  as  mounds  or  erections  on 
which  buildings  are  placed,  reservoirs  and  other 
kindred  structures,  which  may  be  fairly  classed 
within  the  somewhat  wide  term,  “ artificial 
erections,”  for  .these  are  days  when  people  seek 
by  ingenions  means  to  increase  the  gifts  which 
nature  has  bestowed,  to  utilise  earth,  air,  and 
water  iu  so  many  different  ways,  so  that  various 

1 principles  of  law, — not  new,  indeed,  in  them- 
selves, but  new  in  the  mode  of  their  applica- 
tion,— now  60  frequently  have  to  be  noticed, 


that  quite  a fresh  body  of  legal  rules  has  sprung 
into  existence. 

But  in  regard  to  the  point  under  discussion, 
the  difference  between  two  broad  principles 
comes  into  strong  relief.  It  is  a well- 
known  rule  that  a man  must  use  his  ewn  pro- 
perty so  that  he  does  not  injure  his  neighbour. 
Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  Icedas  is  the  con- 
venient Latin  form  in  which  this  maxim  is 
usually  and  more  concisely  qiroted.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a rule  of  equal  force,  and  of 
great  generality,  which  lessens  the  effect  of  this 
first-quoted  proposition,  or  which  in  its  turn 
may  be  considered  the  leading  rule,  qualified  by 
the  one  we  have  alrea^  mentioned.  This  rule 

is,  that  persons  may  lawfully, — that  is,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences, — use  land  for  any 
purpose  for  which  it  might  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  enjoyment  of  land  be  employed.  Of 
course,  these  two  maxims  seem  [at  first  sight 
antagonistic  to  one  another;  because,  if  the 
latter  be  acted  upon,  the  first  mast  often  become 
a dead  letter  j and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
first  bo  fully  enforced,  the  enjoyment  of  land 
and  property  must  be  frequently  restricted. 
They  must,  in  fact,  be  considered,  in  order  to  be 
made  intelligible,  as  one  proposition,  and  then 
we  find  that  they  give  us  a plain  rule  by  which 
tho  liability  for  artificial  erections  on  land  may 
be  tested.  For  we  can  well  say  that  a man 
must  not  use  his  property  so  as  to  injure  his 
neighbour,  subject  to  the  exception  that  he  may 
use  it  regardless  of  the  consequences,  if  he  is 
engaged  upon  what  is  conveniently  termed  “ tho 
natural  user  ” of  bis  property.  This  rule  will 
be  made  quite  clear  by  some  examples,  which 
in  themselves  will  serve  as  useful  hints  to  any 
one  engaged  in  building  or  similar  operations; 
and  by  them  we  shall  further  see  in  what  a 
“natural  user”  consists,  and  consequently  when 
a man  may  do  certain  work  with  impunity. 

The  leading  case  upon  the  subject  was  one 
decided  a few  years  ago  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
Rylands  v.  Fletcher,  3 Law  Reports,  Englisli 
aud  Irish  Appeals,  p.  330.  In  this  iuscance, 
some  land-owners  were  also  the  owners  of  a 
mill,  and  they  constructed  a reservoir  upon 
their  property,  under  the  superintendence  aud 
agency  of  an  engineer  and  contractor,  and  it 
happened  that  after  the  reservoir  was  con- 
structed aud  in  use,  the  weight  of  the  water 
broke  through  certain  vertical  shafts,  aud  finally 
penetrated  into  the  plaintiff’s  mine  below. 
These  are  the  facts  briefly  stated,  but  they  are 
only  necessary  so  far  as  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
reader  that  there  was  no  negligence  or  blame  on 
the  part  of  those  who  constructed  the  reservoii*; 
nevertheless,  the  owners  were  held  liable  for  the 
damage  that  ensued;  and  the  principle  upon 
which  this  liability  was  upheld  was  that  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  the  land 
was  being  used  for  what  wo  may  term  an  un- 
natural purpose.  It  was  an  artificial  erection 
on  neighbouring  land  which  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  damage.  This  was  how  tho  Lord  Chan- 
cellor expressed  the  cardinal  point  of  the  whole 
matter  : — “ The  defendants,  treating  them  as 
tho  owners  or  occupiers  of  tho  close  in  which 
the  reservoir  was  constructed,  might  lawfully 
have  used  that  close  for  any  purpose  for  which 
it  might  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  land  be  used ; and  if,  in  what  I may 
term  the  natural  user  of  that  land,  there  bad 
been  any  accumulation  of  water,  either  on  the  i 
surface  or  underground,  and  if  by  the  operation 
of  the  laws  of  natnro  that  accumulation  of  : 
water  had  passed  off  into  the  close  occupied  by  ' 
tho  plaintiff,  he  could  not  have  complained  I 
that  that  result  had  taken  place  ” ; and  further  • 
on  he  continues : — “ On  the  other  hand,  if  ; 
the  defendants,  not  stopping  at  the  natural  I 
use  of  their  close,  had  desired  to  use  it  for  any  ' 
pui'pose  which  I may  term  a non-natural  use,  for  • 
tho  purpose  of  introducing  into  the  close  that  i 
which  in  its  natural  condition  was  not  in  or  upon  i 

it,  and  if  in  consequence  of  their  doing  so  the  3 
water  came  to  escape  and  to  pass  off  into  the  close  e 
of  the  plaintiff,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  that  i 
which  the  defendants  were  doing  they  were  doing  | 
at  their  owTi  peril.”  We  have  taken  these  words  li 
verbatim  from  Lord  Cairns’s  judgment,  because  i 
they  express  in  theplainost  and  most  untechnical  i 
language,  and  in  a way  which  any  person  can  i 
comprehend,  the  very  important  principle  which  i 
governs  this  and  kindred  cases.  Another  case  ( 
quite  lately  decided  will  farther  elucidate  the  e 
proposition.  In  this  instance  a railway  company  j 
placed  on  their  own  land  a large  quantity  of  il 
soil,  clay  and  other  substances,  which  formed  li 
an  artificial  heap  of  considerable  size.  This  i 
was  deposited  against  a wall,  which  also  belonged  c 
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to  them,  and  against  this  wall  in  its  turn  rested 
the  plaintiff’s  house.  In  consequence  of  the 
sui’faco  of  the  defendant's  land  being  thus  raised 
above  that  of  the  plaintiff's,  the  water  perco- 
lated through  the  wall  and  into  the  plaintiff’s 
house,  and  when  he  brought  his  action  the 
defendants  would  not  admit  their  liability  for 
any  damages  caused  by  their  work,  since  they 
considered  they  were  using  theirlandinthewayiu 
which  land  may  ordinarily  be  used.  The  Court  of 
Appeal,  however,  would  not  take  this  view,  and 
decided  that  since  the  water  percolated  through 
the  wall  in  consequence  of  an  artificial  erection 
the  company  must  pay  for  any  damage  done  to 
the  plaintiff’s  house.  The  actual  reasoning  of  the 
judges  in  this  case  (Hardman  v.  North-Eastern 
Railway  Company,  47  Laio  Journal  Reports, 
C.P.  (App.,  p.  368)  was  very  clear,  but  in  fact 
it  was,  in  slightly  different  language,  the  reason- 
ing  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  which  we 
have  already  given.  It  would  be  possible  to 
multiply  these  examples,  but  in  the  reservoir 
and  in  the  mound  of  earth  we  see  excellent 
instances  of  tho  bearing  of  this  rule.  But  it 
must  be  homo  in  mind  that  it  is  subject  to  this 
qualification,  that  if  tho  proximate  cause  of  the 
damage  should  bo  something  which  may  be 
termed  a vis  major,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
tho  “act  of  God,”  then  that  the  person  who  has 
done  tho  work  in  question  will  not  bo  liable. 
This  exception  was  established  by  a case  in 
which  a reservoir  had  burst,  owing  to  an  unpre- 
cedented fall  of  rain;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  necessary  to  warn  our  readers  against  relying 
too  fully  on  this  exception,  for  tho  case  to  which 
wo  allude  has  since  been  questioned.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  reasoning  of  Lord  Cairns,  that 
a man  who  makes  such  use  of  his  land  does  so 
at  his  peril,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  how 
this  e.xception  can  bo  properly  established, 
because  it  is  nob  a question  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  negligence  jn-oved.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  A man  does  it  at  his  peril,  and 
any  injurious  consequences,  however  caused, 
except,  of  course,  if  produced  by  any  act  of  tho 
complaining  party  himself,  must,  it  would  seem, 
cause  a liability  to  arise. 

But  we  can  hardly  quit  the  subject  without 
saying  a word  upon  the  natural  user  of  land. 
The  most  familiar  examples  are  the  working  of 
mines,  in  which,  unless  negligence  is  proved,  no 
liability  attaches  for  damage  caused  by  people 
working  them,  sinco  the  owner  of  a mine  has 
a right  in  tho  use  of  his  property  to  work  for 
and  take  his  coal.  Again,  we  see  common  in- 
stances  of  this  in  the  way  in  which  a man  may 
build  a house  so  os  to  intercept  his  neighbour’s 
view,  it  may  be,  of  a pretty  hill-side  or  a 
pleasant  valo.  Hero  he  is  using  his  property  in 
a natural  and  proper  manner,  for  land  is  meant, 
among  other  purposes,  for  tho  erection  of  houses, 
and  so  one  man  cannot  complain  even  though  his 
property  may  be  depreciated  in  value  by  the 
loss  of  some  of  its  picturesque  attributes.  Or, 
again,  suppose  a mau  erected  a wall  in  his  gar- 
den of  some  height,  butnotof  any  unprecedented 
or  extraordinary  kind,  a high  but  not  unnatu- 
rally high  wall,  and  that  it  fell  in  a strong  wind 
and  broke  tho  neighbouring  conservatory  to  bits. 
Here,  unless  there  was  negligence  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  wall,  there  would  bo  no  liability  attach- 
ing to  the  owner  of  it,  because  it  was,  though 
an  artificial  erection,  yet  one  which,  in  tho  ordi- 
nary  course  of  employment  of  the  land,  it  would 
be  proper  to  raise.  Other  instances,  no  doubt, 
will  occur  to  our  readers’  minds  by  which  they 
may  still  further  elucidate  this  principle.  But 
wo  have  said  enough  to  show  the  theoretical 
basis  on  which  the  rule  in  question  is  grounded, 
and  the  instances  given  from  actually  decided 
cases  will  make  the  way  clear  for  its  full  under, 
standing  by  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  cases  decided  upon  it  during  recent 
years  show  its  importance,  and  help  us  con- 
sidorably  to  grasp  not  only  this  aspect,  but  the 
actual  principles  in  question. 


Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects.— 1 
members  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Archite 
had  their  annual  excursion  on  the  27th  u 
when  they  visited  Carlaverock  Castle.  1 
excursion  party  included  Messrs.  Campl 
Bouglas,  James  Sellars,  jun.,  James  Thoms 
Messrs.  Baird  & Thomson),  Honeym; 
Burnet,  M‘Clure,  Skirving,  M'Leod,  and  Hali 
iJae  lollowmg  local  architects  also  joined  the  ' 
curaion,  v^.,  Messrs.  Barbour,  Halliday,  and  1 
brothers  Crombie.  On  retui-ning  to  Dumfr 
m the  evening,  the  party  dined  together  in  t 
Commercial  Hotel. 


ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  ACT. 

It  is  discouraging  to  sanitary  reformers  to  find, 
as  they  do  year  after  year,  their  labours  defeated 
by  the  procrastination  of  the  authorities.  The 
Legislature  passes  Acts  of  Parliament  that  are 
intended  to  lead  to  imynediate  sanitary  improve- 
ments, but  tho  result  is  “ much  cry  and  little 
wool.” 

The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  of  1875  is,  so  far 
as  results,  almost  a dead  letter  ; and  yet  from 
a return  published  by  order  of  tho  House  of 
Commons,  relative  to  improvements  proposed 
and  undertaken  under  the  “English  and  Scotch 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,”  it  appears  that  resolu- 
tions for  schemes  affecting  twenty-one  areas 
have  been  adopted  in  London.  In  four  instances, 
the  schemes,  for  various  reasons,  have  not  been 
proceeded  with.  In  one,  the  claims  of  the  owners 
of  property  affected  are,  or  were,  before  the 
arbitrator  ; while,  as  regards  tho  remaining  six- 
teen,  although  the  resolutions  respecting  them 
were  passed  in  March,  1876,  the  preliminary 
step  of  surveying  the  sices  is  about  the  amount 
of  the  work  done. 

As  regards  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
official  representations  have  been  made  affecting 
fifty-eight  areas,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is 
that  large  plague-spot  from  Drury-lane  to  Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields.  In  only  nine  cases  have 
schemes  as  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  in  not  a single  instance  have 
operations  for  clearing  these  dens  been  yet  begun. 

The  Parliamentary  return  exhibits  the  like 
dilatorinoss  in  the  country.  Schemes  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Home  Secretary  for  improve- 
ments under  the  Act  in  nine  English  provincial 
towns.  In  twelve  others  it  is  stated  that  the 
Act  is  “ under  consideration,”  bat  nothing  has 
been  done. 


THE  NATIONAL  BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  outing  and  dinner  of  the  members 
of  the  Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  2Qd  inst.,  Frome,  Long- 
leat,  and  Heaven’s-gate  being  the  places  chosen 
for  tho  trip.  In  the  afternoon  the  dinner  was 
held  at  the  George  Hotel,  Frome,  Mr.  W.  H. 
CowHu  presiding.  The  toast  of  the  day  was 
tliat  of  “ Tho  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders  of  Great  Britain,”  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hatherley,  in  submitting  it,  spoke  at  length,  and 
quoted  from  an  article  in  the  Builder  of  the 
previous  Saturday,  in  which  ho  said  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  60,0001.  was  lost  to  the  men 
in  wages  in  the  recent  strike  in  the  building 
trade.  Tho  men  had  been  and  were  led  away 
by  agitators,  who  taught  them  any  demand  they 
chose  to  make  would  be  successful  if  they  only 
held  out.  The  name  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  president 
of  tho  National  Association  was  coupled  with 
the  toast,  and  that  gentleman,  in  responding, 
referred  at  some  length  to  the  disputes  with 
the  men  in  the  North  of  England,  which 
led  up  to  the  formation  of  tlie  National  Asso- 
elation.  The  men  had  become  so  impudent 
and  BO  arrogant  in  their  demands,  that  not  only 
members  of  the  building  trade,  but  others  out- 
side it,  saw  and  6.xprossed  an  opinion  that  some 
decided  action  should  be  taken  by  the  masters. 
Tho  Association  was  formed,  and  they  had  on  its 
council  men  of  considerable  wealth  and  great 
business  ability,  and  who  had  guaranteed  for 
the  year  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  The  pre- 
sent Association  was  very  different  from  the  one 
of  eight  or  ton  years  ago.  The  new  organisation 
had  appointed  a most  energetic  and  excellent 
secretary,  at  a salary  of  1501.  a year,  whereas 
the  secretary  eight  or  ten  years  ago  received  no 
less  than  7001.  per  annum.  They  therefore  had 
an  opportunity  for  making  tho  effort  success- 
ful,—an  opportunity  such  as  ho  believed  they 
had  not  previously  possessed.  While  speaking 
of  the  workmen  with  whom  the  eniployei-a  had 
to  deal,  he  might  explain  that  ho  usually  divided 
them  into  three  classes.  There  were  first  the 
valuable  workers,  as  he  would  term  them  ; 
those  who  felt  a responsibility  in  their  work, — 
who  had  in  most  cases  families,  and  who  were 
seldom  willing  to  support  tho  unreasonable 
demands  made  sometimes  on  the  capitalist. 
Then  there  were  the  young  men  who  moved 
about  in  our  large  to^yns,  men  who  had  no 
objection  to  go  into  any  strike  when  persuaded 
to  do  so ; and,  thirdly,  there  was  the  class  of 
men  who  had  got  tired  of  work  altogether, — 
men  gifted  with  speech,  and  who  found  by 
using  it  in  agitations  they  could  obtain  the 
easy  existence  they  wanted ; these  made  use  of 


tho  impetuous  and  unreasonable  lot  of  young 
men, — whom  he  was  not  blaming  so  very  much, 
because  they  had  not  been  told  better,  and 
because  they  did  not  know  better, — to  obtain, 
the  ends  they  desired,  and  the  quiet-going 
valuable  workers  dared  not  oppose  the  torrent 
of  these  rash  young  men  and  cunning  agitators, 
the  men  who  had  got  tired  of  work.  He  was 
quite  confident  the  most  respectable  portion  of 
the  working  classes  were  driven  into  the  strug- 
gles, and  he  had  been  told  by  men  who  years 
ago  worked  at  tho  same  bench  as  he  did,  that 
there  were  no  peace  and  quietness  for  them  if 
they  went  against  the  agitators.  If  the  fail- 
and  reasonable  class  were  left  alono  the  em- 
ployers  would  have  little  trouble  in  their  busi- 
ness. To  try  and  counteract  these  evils  to 
which  ho  had  referred  the  Association  had 
been  organised,  and,  as  Mr.  Hatherley  had 
said,  if  tho  builders  threw  aside  their  petty 
jealousies  it  might  prove  an  immense  boon. 
One  thing  he  warned  them  against  was  reck- 
lessly taking  work  for  rninous  prices,  just  for 
tho  sake  of  having  the  contract.  There  was 
room  for  all,  and  all  should  get  a proper 
value  for  their  work.  In  concluding,  Mr.  Clay 
proposed  the  health  of  the  president  of  the 
Bristol  Association.  There  was  no  man  in 
England,  he  remarked,  who  stood  higher  with 
the  builders  of  the  country  than  Mr.  Cowlin ; 
let  them,  therefore,  stand  by  him,  and  give  him 
every  assistance  they  could. 


THE  PHYSICAL,  INTELLECTUAL,  AND 
MORAL  ASPECTS  OF  SANITARY  WORK. 

At  tho  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors  of  Scotland,  held  in  Glasgow 
on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  William  Mackison,  C.E., 
burgh  surveyor,  Dundee,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Association,  and  afterwards  delivered  an 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  ho  held 
that  every  person  was  bound  in  doty  to  take  an 
interest  in  bis  own  health,  and  to  do  what  he 
could  to  improve  its  condition.  Nay,  more,  that 
every  person  was  bound  to  interest  himself  in 
the  advancement  of  his  neighbour’s  health.  No 
one  took  proper  care  of  his  own  health  who 
neglected  or  refused  to  look  to  the  good  of  his 
neighbour’s;  for,  according  to  the  present  state 
of  things,  no  one  could  be  e.xemptod  from  the 
attacks  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases, 
which  iu  such  circumstances  would,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  be  allowed  to  develop 
amongst  insanitary  neighbours  and  neighbour, 
hoods.  There  was  clearly  laid  upon  all,  with- 
out  exception,  the  duty  of  doing  what  was 
necessary  and  within  their  individual  capabilities 
to  conserve  and  promote  the  health  of  others  as 
well  as  their  own, — an  arrangement  most  wise 
and  reasonable ; and  tho  converse  was  equally 
true,  that  public  health  could  uot  be  essentially 
promoted  without  attention  to  personal  health. 
During  the  past  year,  generally  speaking,  tho 
health  of  the  country  had  been  very  satisfactory 
and  marked,  and  he  was  sure  this  would  not  only 
ho  to  each  a matter  of  deep  thankfulness  and 
gratitude,  but  also  a cause  of  great  encourage- 
ment. However  favourable  the  season  might 
have  been  to  the  health  of  the  people,  or  however 
social  relations  might  have  favoured  this,  there 
could  bo  no  doubt  that  this  favourable  condition, 
at  least  to  some,  if  not  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  was  owing  to  tho  arduous  labours,  the 
skill,  tho  appliances,  and  tho  wise  provisions 
brought  to  bear  by  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion upon  the  unhealthy  and  insalubrious 
parts  of  our  towns  and  villages,  and  on  tho 
careful  supervision  and  treatment  of  districts 
and  individuals  aff'ected  by  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases.  No  other  result  could  have 
been  expected.  Let  them  continue  to  labour 
zealously  and  with  renewed  courage  for  yet 
greater  results.  They  were  only  on  tho  thresh- 
hold  of  great  sanitary  achievements.  Every 
additional  advance  would  bring  about  fresh 
results.  Great  application  was  necessary  to 
maintain  what  was  gained,  but  greater  efforts 
and  new  appliances  were  still  wanting  to  perfect 
what  had  been  done,  and  to  break  in  upon  new 
courses.  Medical  men  had  boldly  asserted  that 
some  diseases  were  preventible,  and  that  others 
could  be  rendered  less  virulent.  If  that  were 
so,  it  laid  upon  the  guardians  of  public  health 
very  great  and  grave  responsibilities  indeed. 
The  successes  of  tho  past  ought  to  prove  a 
guarantee  for  the  future.  There  was  surely  no 
greater  inducements  needed  to  awaken  every 
latent  energy  and  to  stimulate  to  greater  action 
those  whowere  charged  with  such  responsibilities 
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than  this, — many  lives  annually  savoc), — many 
families  left  unbroken, — many  otherwise  help- 
less ones  provided  for, — many  pangs  of  sorrow 
spared, — much  pauperism  prevented, — much 
strength  and  vitality  left  to  the  nation.  The 
sanitary  work  accomplished  during  the  past 
few  years  by  public  authorities  throughout  the 
country  in  removing,  under  statutory  powers, 
great  sections  of  over-built-on,  over-crowded, 
and  unhealthy  parts  of  many  towns  for 
tlie  purposes  of  town  improvements  and 
for  works  of  a public  nature  was  now 
producing  a favourable  effect  and  im- 
provemeut  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  towns.  But  they  must  not  localise  the 
beneficial  results  to  these  places.  These  good 
results  could  not  be  fully  traced.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  one  town  were  continually  intermingling 
with  those  of  other  towns  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, and  such  coming  in  contact  and  constant 
interchange  of  habitation  could  not,  under  such 
favourable  and  improved  circumstances,  fail  to 
leave  a healthful  impression  on  the  country. 
How  much  disease  was  communicated  by  one 
person  to  another  and  from  one  place  to  another  ? 
The  rooting-out,  therefore,  of  the  hot-beds  of 
spreading  diseases  in  the  manner  alluded  to  was 
a most  necessary  and  important  work.  Public 
authorities  must  not  be  deterred  nor  cease  from 
the  noble,  urgent,  and  imperative  remodelling 
of  the  bad  and  dangerous  localities  under  their 
jurisdiction  when  by  such  work  so  much  good 
resulted.  There  arc  three  courses  which  should 
be  pursued  in  the  great  work  of  improving 
public  health,  and  to  these  he  called  attention. 
Take  first  physical,  as  it  is  best  known  and 
believed  in.  Under  this  branch  ho  remarked 
that,  in  order  to  good  health  in  populous  places, 
a thorough  system  of  well-constructed  sewers 
and  drains,  carefnlly  ventilated  and  prudently 
trapped,  was  necessary,  and  it  was  requisite 
that  into  these  be  led  all  water  from  the 
roofs  of  houses,  sub-soil  drains,  soil-pipes, 
and  the  surfaces  of  all  courts  and  streets. 
It  was,  however,  important  that  the  sewage 
from  the  main  sewers  should  be  discharged 
in  such  a way  as  neither  to  pollute  streams 
nor  to  injure  health.  This  was  a diffi- 
cult question,  and  was  now  justly  receiving 
very  careful  and  full  consideration.  The  proper 
flushing  of  the  drains  should  be  well  looked  to. 
The  occupiers  of  houses  should  flush  well  the 
branch  drains  and  the  public  authorities  the 
largo  sewers.  In  this,  as  in  all  sanitary  matters, 
joint  action  would  be  of  great  value.  Where 
there  was  a proper  water-supply,  why  should  it 
not  be  an  nnderstood  thing  that  every  day  at  a 
fixed  hour, — say  at  the  general  breakfast  hour, — 
a flush  of  water  should  bo  passed  down  all 
house-drains.  These  accumulated  flushings 
would  go  very  much  to  sweeten  the  condition 
of  the  main  sewers  and  prevent  accumulations 
of  dangerous  matter.  By  thus  acting  in  concert 
at  one  hour,  or  in  separate  districts  at  different 
fixed  hours,  the  flushings  would  more  certainly 
bo  attended  to  than  without  regulation.  A 
printed  instruction  might  be  hung  up  in  every 
dwelling  to  this  effect.  Where  proper  drainage 
did  not  exist  it  should  be  at  once  introduced. 
Monetary  considerations  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way.  Existing  drains  should  be 
carefully  surveyed,  and  their  condition  ascer- 
tained, as  nothing  could  justify  the  continuance 
of  old  ill-constructed  sewers,  full  of  deadliest 
accumulations,  and,  besides,  highly  offensive. 
No  town  or  village  of  any  importance  should  be 
without  a plentiful  supply  of  pure  water,  the 
use  of  which  should  be  freely  taken  advantage  of 
for  properly  cleansing  and  flushing  out  all  back 
yards,  passages,  and  places,  where  organic  matter 
might  accumulate  and  become  injurious  to  health. 
The  low  price  of  iron  makes  tlie  present  a favour- 
able time  for  having  such  work  executed,  and  he 
trusted  that  in  needful  places  party  discussions 
and  unnecessary  wranglings  will  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  long  in  the  way  of  having  done  what- 
ever was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  of 
such  communities.  In  those  places  where  an 
ample  supply  of  water  had  been  introduced 
there  should  be  no  lack  of  public  drinking- 
fountains,  no  matter  how  plain  and  simple,  if 
substantial,  it  being  always  conditional  that  no 
water  be  drawn  therefrom  for  other  uses.  There 
was  no  reason  why  a person  who  might  net  be 
able  to  afford  a bath  in  his  house  should  not 
have  one  at  a moderate  price  provided  for  him  ; 
it  was  necessary,  and  public  health  would  gain 
by  the  introduction  and  use  of  public  baths 
wherever  practicable,  and  put  under  proper 
management.  Public  baths  must  bo  wisely 
considered  in  their  construction,  and  got  up  in 


such  a way  as  to  induce  the  public  to  take  the 
frequent  use  of  them.  Such  baths  might  be 
plain  and  inexpensive,  but  they  must,  never- 
theless, be  conveniently  and  comfortably  laid 
out,  and  free  from  all  untidiness  and  look  of 
diuginess.  Every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  establish  habits  of  cleanliness.  The 
healthy  state  of  a town  depends  very  largely 
upon  its  being  keptin  a clean  condition,  aud  the 
cleansing  should  be  performed  expeditiously 
and  at  such  times  as  will  least  touch  the 
convenience  and  comforts  of  the  community. 
But  without  well -paved  streets  and  back 
courts  and  passages,  no  system  of  cleansing, 
however  good  in  itself,  could  be  effectively 
carried  out.  Too  much  attention  therefore 
could  not  be  given  to  the  questions  of  paving 
and  cleansing.  In  every  old  town  there  are 
buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation.  These 
should  be  found  out,  and  either  remedied  or 
condemned.  Great  care  also  is  needed  in  the 
examination  of  and  sanctioning  of  now  dwelling, 
houses.  Such  houses  should  be  thoroughly 
lighted  aud  ventilated,  and  have  the  necessary 
conveniences  provided  and  properly  placed.  It 
was  also  desirable  that  independent  doors  should 
be  provided,  and  that  all  doors  be  so  arranged 
as  to  prevent  direct  draughts  upon  fireplaces 
and  those  parts  of  rooms  where  the  occupants 
naturally  sit.  The  proper  ventilation  of  all 
dwelling-houses  requires  the  greatest  attention. 
The  people  needed  to  be  educated  in  the  abun- 
dant  use  and  value  of  pure  air.  Isolation  where 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases  exist  was 
necessary  and  effective,  and  proper  disinfecting 
agents  should  be  freely  used  whenever  required. 
Something  would  require  to  be  done  to  relieve 
families  dwelling  in  single  or  two-roomed  houses, 
in  cases  of  trouble  getting  into  them.  It  was  far 
from  being  a right  thing  for  a number  of  persons 
to  bo  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  the  sick 
person,  and  even  in  the  case  of  death,  sleeping 
and  taking  their  food  in  the  same  room  in  which 
the  corpse  was  lying.  It  had  ocenrred  to  him 
that,  in  connexion  with  large  tenements  of 
dwelling-houses,  a special  room  or  rooms  should 
be  set  apart  for  needful  cases.  Such  accommo- 
dation would,  as  a matter  of  necessity,  require 
to  be  conveniently  placed  and  comfortable. 
Coming  to  the  intellectual  part  of  his  subject, 
by  which  he  meant  the  use  of  instruction  to 
guide  surely  the  hand  of  the  operator,  be  said 
it  was  of  the  very  first  importance  that  the 
principles  of  health  should  be  most  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  tliac  men  of  scionco  should 
receive  every  encouragement  to  go  deeply  into 
scientific  inquiries  and  experimental  research. 
Much  knowledge  has  yet  to  be  gained, 
and  he  considered  that  a system  of  health 
should  bo  taught  at  all  schools, — bo  made 
imperative, — and  the  various  school  boards 
throughout  the  country  might  with  credit 
to  themselves  show  the  good  example  of 
training  up  a child  in  whatever  leads  to  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  personal  and 
general  health.  Such  teaching  would  show 
grand  results  in  a very  few  years.  Much  health 
was  destroyed  by  ignorance  in  the  nse  of 
common  things,  aud  this  part  of  sanitary  work 
must  not  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  As  to 
the  moral  course  by  which  he  meant  to  have  the 
people  taught  the  higher  duty  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  of  the  duty  every  one  owes  to  another 
in  the  relations  of  human  life,  he  thought  there 
was  much  work  here  for  our  religious  teachers. 
When  the  moral  instincts  of  man  were  thoroughly 
awakened  and  rendered  sensitive  how  vigorously 
he  went  to  work.  He  attached  supreme  import- 
ance to  the  higher  moral  teaching  of  the  people 
in  the  great  social  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
moral  obligations  that  rest  upon  them.  It  was 
a grand  achievement  to  get  command  of  a 
man’s  intellect,  but  grander  far  to  obtain  in- 
fluence over  his  moral  nature.  Every  oppor- 
tunity therefore  should  be  taken,  and  every  legi- 
timate  means  used  to  impress  the  consciences  of 
the  people  as  to  the  due  observance  of  what  was 
right  and  necessary  to  their  own  and  their 
neighbours’  health  and  happiness.  He  trusted 
the  result  of  their  associated  efforts  would  be 
the  increased  use  of  means,  the  more  intelligent 
nse  of  appliances,  and  the  firmer  belief  in  ren- 
dering the  fullest  possible  service  to  their  fellow- 
men. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
Mr.  Mackison  for  his  address,  it  was  resolved  : — 
“ That  the  name  of  the  association  should  be 
changed  to  that  of  the  Sanitary  Association  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  membership  be  open  to 
all  persons  interested  in  the  promotion  of  public 
■ health.” 


THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS’  PRIZE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  a report  was  brought  up  from  the  Im- 
provement Committee  on  the  reference  of  the 
ITth  May,  1877,'  “ on  the  letter  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  relative  to  an  offer  by  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  of  a prize,  to  be  awarded,  at  the  next 
International  Sanitary  Congress,  to  that  muni- 
cipal authority  or  private  association  which 
shall,  by  the  impi'cvement  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  wage  classes,  effect  the  greatest  reduction 
of  their  death-rates  at  the  lowest  cost;”  and 
with  sundry  particulai-s  in  reference  to  Corpora- 
tion-buildings  and  Tiadnet-buildings,  and  recom- 
mending that  a copy  of  the  report  be  forwarded 
to  the  Society  of  Arts.  Tho  committee  stated 
that  the  interest  of  the  whole  question  centred 
in  tho  results  which  had  followed,  and  might  be 
expected  to  follow,  the  erection  of  improved 
dwellings,  aud  as  the  Corporation  had  shown  a 
practical  interest  in  the  subject  by  the  erection 
in  1865  of  Corporation-buildings,  and  in  1875  of 
Viaduct-buildings,  they  thought  the  most  suitable 
reply  to  the  letter  would  be  the  various  par- 
ticulars connected  with  those  buildings.  From 
Corporation-buildings  the  net  annual  receipt  was 
2,2261.,  or  over  4 per  cent,  on  capital,  and  the 
average  death-rate  was  20  per  1,000,  the  popu- 
lation  of  those  buildings  being  822.  The 
Corporation-buildings  coat  64,568?.,  and  the 
Viaduct-buildings  13,023i.  Over  220  distinct 
and  separate  sets  of  apartments,  with  every 
internal  accommodation  conducive  to  cleanliness, 
health,  and  comfort,  were  provided,  and  now 
tenanted  by  upwards  of  1,000  persons;  and 
though  the  return  upon  outlay  had  been  quite  a 
secondary  consideration,  the  results  showed  that 
a return  of  4 per  cent,  continued  to  be  main- 
tained, notwithstanding  that  the  sites  cost  more 
than  usual  from  their  central  position.  The 
report  was  adopted. 


CARVED  BENCH  ENDS,  DUNSTER 
CHURCH. 

These  four  illustrations  of  carved  oak  bench- 
ends  have  been  taken  promiscuously  from 
amongst  more  than  a hundred  equally  ornate, 
now  in  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the  recently 
restored  Church  of  St.  George,  at  Dnnster,  a 
picturesque  little  town  near  the  Bristol  Channel 
coast  of  Somersetshire.  The  building,  of  the 
re-opening  of  which  some  account  was  given  in 
the  Builder  for  September  30th,  1876,  has  been 
renovated  almost,  if  not  altogether,  at  the  cost 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Luttrell,  the  owner  of  Dunster 
Castle,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street. 

Although  no  existing  bench-ends  remained 
in  the  church  previously  to  restoration,  yet  during 
tho  early  part  of  the  works  several  quaint  and 
interesting  fragments  of  the  former  seating 
were  found  underneath  the  flooring,  aud  these 
have  formed  the  basis  for  the  new  work.  As 
will  be  at  once  seen  from  the  illustrations,  the 
type  is  similar  to  the  Perpendicular  detail  which 
is  thrown  so  profusely  into  Somersetshire  and 
West  of  England  wood-work  generally  ; indeed,  , 
the  ornamental  details  in  many  of  the  designs  of 
tho  new  work  have  been  altogether  gleaned 
from  fine  old  examples  existing  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  first  illustration,  ” St.  George  transfixing 
the  Dragon,”  is  somewhat  remarkable  for  the  . 
quaint  NapoIeon-croasing-the-Alps  sort  of  bat 
this  saint  militant  is  crowned  with,  and  which 
, has  been  copied  from  an  existing  piece  of  sculp- 
ture of  a similar  nature  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  inscription,  on  the  ribbon  around  the  border,  , 
runs, — “ St.  George  and  ye  Dragon.”  The  i 
foliage  in  the  second  engraving,  although  un-  • 
usual,  is  strictly  of  a local  character;  whilst  . 
the  third  represents  the  arms  of  the  donor  of  ' 
the  wherewithal  for  the  recent  restoration.  . 
The  diaper  upon  the  remaining  end  is  similar  • 
to  some  on  the  old  work  discovered. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  panels  ! 
upon  every  bench-end  throughout  the  church  i 
vary,  and  that  the  border  enrichments  are  also  ) 
all  different.  The  return  mouldings  on  the  inner  • 
edge  of  the  bench-ends  are  carved  as  well  as  are  > 
the  fronts.  The  carving  of  these  ends,  and  the  ; 
rest  of  the  work,  was  executed  under  the  super-  • 
inteudence  of  the  architect  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  , 


A Monster  Steam  Hammer. — It  is  stated  i 
that  Herr  Krupp  is  aboutto  manufacture  a steam  i 
hammer  weighing  120  tons,  with  a fall  of  four  ■ 
metres,  and  at  a cost  of  200,000?.  (?) 
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NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  CARDIFF. 

These  bnildiogs,  ■whicli  form  an  addition  to 
the  Cardiff  Town-ball,  were  commenced  more 
than  a year  ago,  and  are  now  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  wing  on  the  left,  stretching 
forward  to  the  roadway,  is  occupied  by  the 
police-station,  with  superintendent’s  residence 
attached,  police-conrt,  having  prisoners’  cells 
beneath,  and  offices  for  some  of  the  borough 
officials.  The  high  wing  with  pediment  roofs 
contains  a new  council  chamber  and  offices  for 
town  clerk,  the  whole  wing  being  erected  on  an 
already  existing  block  which  forms  the  rear  of 
the  Town-hall.  Cardiff  has  long  felt  the  want 
of  more  space  in  all  its  municipal  arrange- 
ments, and  the  enlargements  now  being  carried 
out  may  bo  regarded  as  a prelude  to  further 
works,  which  the  rapid  increase  of  the  borough, 
— especially  since  its  amalgamation  with  the 
suburbs  of  Roath  and  Canton, — will  make 
necessary.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  contract,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  erect  a new  corridor  in  the  interior 
of  the  buildings,  to  connect  the  assembly-room 
with  the  new  council  chamber,  by  means  of 
which  the  efficiency  of  the  reception-rooms  will 
be  greatly  promoted,  and  better  communication 
between  all  parts  of  the  building  will  be 
obtained.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  have 
erected  a new  council-chamber  and  town  clerk’s 
offices  only,  but  the  necessity  of  new  police  and 
other  buildings  had  become  so  apparent,  that 
a plan  for  those  buildings  which  Messrs.  James, 
Seward,  &■  Thomas  had  prepared  was  set  aside, 
and  they  were  eventually  instructed  to  prepare 
a more  extended  scheme,  including  what  has 
been  above  described. 

The  view  which  wo  publish  is  taken  from 
Westgate-street,  the  most  direct  thoroughfare 
between  Canton  and  the  Great  Western  Station. 
There  is  besides  another  front  towards  St. 
Mary-street,  the  chief  street  of  the  town,  which, 
being  quite  new,  possesses  a more  architectural 
character  than  the  one  that  we  illustrate, 


many  features  in  wliich  have  been  dictated  by 
lines  in  the  old  building. 

The  contract,  for  13,0001.,  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Biggs,  of  Roath  5 the  heating  and  ven- 
tilating arrangements  are  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  G.  N.  Hadcn  & Son,  engineers.  Trow- 
bridge;  and  the  sanitary  work  is  being  done  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Jennings. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  James,  Seward,  & 
Thomas,  of  Cardiff,  the  drawing  from  which  our 
engraving  is  made  being  one  of  those  selected  to 
illustrate  recent  English, buildings  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 


WALLASEY  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

CENSURE. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Wallasey  Local 
Board,  the  report  of  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  C.B.,  on 
sewerage  works  in  Wallasey  was  laid  before  the 
Board.  It  appeared  that  a number  of  rate- 
payers had  complained  by  memorial  that  the 
sewers  were  inadequate  for  the  work  they  had 
to  do,  and  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  the  surveyor.  Mr. 
Pritchard,  in  pursuance  of  the  instructions  of 
the  Board,  had  examined  the  sewerage  works, 
and  stated  in  his  report  that  having  considered 
the  requirements  of  the  district,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  system  of  sewers,  as  designed 
by  Mr.  Lea,  the  surveyor,  was  a sonnd  one,  and 
reflected  considerable  credit  upon  him  as  a 
designer.  Such  sewers,  constructed  as  shown 
by  plans,  sections,  and  specifications,  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the 
district.  The  sewerage,  however,  had  not  been 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  plans, 
sections,  and  estimate  as  submitted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  chief  omissions 
being  the  concrete  foundation  for  the  sewers  in 
“ faulty  ” ground,  and  the  construction  of  man- 
holes. The  works  were  generally  well  executed 
and  constructed  where  the  subsoil  was  sound, 
but  in  the  unsafe  and  faulty  ground  the  reverse 
was  the  fact. 


The  following  resolution  was  passed  : — “ That 
having  had  under  consideration  Mr.  Pritchard’s 
report  on  the  Wallasey  sewerage  works  and  the 
surveyor’s  reply,  and  also  the  verbal  replies  to 
questions  put  to  the  surveyor  by  the  committee, 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  course  taken  by 
the  surveyor  in  ordering  verbally  deviations 
and  omissions  from  the  works  as  specified, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  this  committee, 
calls  for  their  most  severe  censure,  and  they 
beg  to  record  their  extreme  dissatisfaction  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  super- 
intended  by  the  surveyor,  and  recommend  that 
the  works  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and  that 
Mr.  Pritchard  be  requested  to  complete  the 
examination  and  to  superintend  the  completion 
of  the  works  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  specifications  approved  by 
the  committee  and  the  Local  Government 
Board.” 

Mr.  Skinner  held  that  a partial  failure  only 
had  been  revealed,  inasmuch  as  the  length  con- 
demned w’as  only  three-qnarters  of  a mile  out  of 
seven  miles  of  sewerage.  The  matter  was  not 
a very  serious  one,  after  all,  and  he  believed 
that  the  contractor  was  quite  willing  to  do 
certain  work  in  rectification. 


Bakehouses  in  Whitechapel. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Whitechapel  Vestry,  the  sanitary 
inspectors,  Messrs.  Battram  and  Wrack,  brought 
up  a report  stating  that  they  had  just  com- 
pleted an  inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  bake- 
houses in  the  district,  and  that  there  were 
several  of  them  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  for  the  making  of  bread  or  pastry, 
owing  to  their  defective  construction,  the  same 
being  underground,  badly  lighted,  and  ill- 
' ventilated.  Some  of  the  bakehouses  have 
latrines  in  them.  The  bakehouses  used  by 
confectioners  are  generally  in  a filthy  condition. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, with  power  to  take  such  measures  as 
they  might  deem  fit. 
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THE  POLLUTION  OP  EIVEES. 

_ An  address  on  “ The  Pollution  of  Eivora,  and 
its  Effects  upon  the  Fisheries  and  the  Supply 
of  Water  to  Towns  and  Villages,”  was  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle-street,  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  by  Mi’.  Prank  Bucklaud,  M.A., 
Inspector  of  Salmon  Fisheries,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Buckland  remarked  that  if  we  considered 
that  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
sisted  of  over  30,000,000  of  people,  every  in- 
dividual of  whom,  whether  rich  or  poor,  required 
daily  food,  it  behoved  those  in  authority  to  pay 
the  strictest  attention  to  every  source  of  food 
supply  which  was  capable  of  being  increased  in 
any  way.  England  being  in  an  insular  position, 
was  much  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  the 
supply  of  coi-n,  cattle,  and  other  products. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  cultivating  our  “ water- 
farms.”  Of  late  years  agriculture  had  de- 
veloped itself  into  a science,  whereby,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  human  intelligence  and 
industry,  the  land  was  made  to  produce  crops 
as  heavy  as  the  earth  could  be  induced  to  yield. 
It  was  not  until  a few  years  since  that  the 
culture  of  the  waters — aquiculture — had  received 
the  attention  it  so  richly  merited.  Year  by  year, 
however,  the  serious  attention  of  the  rulers  of 
the  land  had  been  directed  to  this  important 
source  of  national  wealth.  With  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  he  bad  had  the  honour 
and  privilege  of  inspecting  during  the  last 
thirteen  years  most  of  the  rivers  of  this  country. 
Before  going  into  details  of  pollution  and  its 
effect  upon  fish  life,  it  was  advisable  to  consider 
the  sources  of  water  supply  to  all  living  creatures 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  general  outline 
of  water  supply  had  been  summarised  by  his 
father,  tho  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  the 
“ Bridgwater  Treatise,”  where  the  writer 
noticed  the  adaptations  of  tho  earth  to  afford 
supplies  of  water  through  the  medium  of  springs. 
In  connexion  with  that  subject,  tho  lecturer 
referred  to  a model  of  a ” natural  water  factory,” 
which,  by  tho  kindness  of  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester  and  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E., 
ho  had  been  enabled  to  exhibit  in  the  room— 
that  “factory”  being  Thirlmere  Lake,  in  Cum- 
berlaud,  where  one  could  witness  the  Great 
Creator’s  mode  of  giving  a supply  of  water  to  us 
poor  human  creatures.  Tothelecturer’smindthis 
Thirlmere  was  a natural  reservoir,  made  by  tho 
hand  of  the  Creator  to  contain  water  which 
ought  to  bo  put  to  use  for  the  service  of  man, 
should  that  use  be  required  of  it.  The  same 
beneficent  Power  which,  as  his  father  had 
shown  in  the  “ Bridgwater  Treatise,”  stored 
coal  on  the  strata  of  the  earth,  had  placed 
lakes  full  of  water  among  his  mountains. 
Reference  was  then  made  to  a map  by  Mr. 
Stanford,  of  Charing-cross,  which  showed  that 
England  and  Wales  were  watered  by  three 
principal  watersheds.  Fish,  by  their  pre- 
sence or  absence  in  a river,  afforded  a 
test  even  superior  to  that  of  chemical  analysis 
as  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  certain  waters 
for  human  consumption.  Pointing  to  a diagram 
of  an  ideal  salmon  river,  to  show  tho  many  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  the  salmon  had  to 
encounter  from  nets  and  w’eirs  and  other 
enemies,  but  more  especially  from  pollutions 
arising  from  chemical  and  other  works,  Mr. 
Buckland  said  that  tho  best  salmon  rivers  in 
England  and  Wales  were  nearly  all  suffering 

from  pollutions  of  some  kind  or  other, 

generally  from  mines  at  the  top,  and  chemicals, 
paperworks,  and  other  factories,  as  well  as 
sewage  fronr  the  towns  throngh  which  they 
flowed.  In  noticing  the  action  of  pollution  upon 
fish,  ho  wished  to  mention  a little  but  yet  im- 
portant  fact  which  he  thought  had  hitherto  been 
overlooked  by  fisli  culfcurists,  and  that  was  in 
reference  to  the  organ  of  smell.  If  a salmon’s 
head  were  examined  it  wonld  be  found  that 
there  was  a nostril  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
This  nostril  was  protected  by  a double  valve  of 
a very  peculiar  construction.  Pollution,  there- 
fore, might,  and  often  did,  not  only  poison  or 
injure  the  fish,  but  deter  it  from  making  pro- 
gress up  a river.  It  was  the  sense  of  smell, 
moreover,  which  in  his  belief  was  the  chief 
agent  in  enabling  a salmon  to  discover  its  own 
river,  for  it  had  been  pretty  well  ascertained 
that  a salmon  would  prefer  to  go  back  to  his  own 
from  another  river.  Tho  fact  of  smell  in  fish  as 
bearing  on  polluted  salmon  rivers  could  also  be 
well  proved  by  the  fact  that  sea  trout  invariably 
preferred  water  which  was  stained  by  peat-moss. 
Haying  given  some  instances  of  that  in  connexion 


with  different  streams,  Mr.  Bnckland  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  question  of  the  pollution  of 
rivers  by  town  sewage,  and  urged  the  importance 
of  measures  being  taken  to  prevent  such  pollu- 
tion, as  the  source  not  only  of  mischief  to  the 
fish,  bub  it  might  be  of  serious  epidemics  that 
miglit^  fatally  affect  the  homes  of  England. 
Speaking  of  sewage  deposits  at  Canterbury,  of  the 
importance  of  utilising  sewage  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  of  the  practicability  of  removing 
the  _ solids  from  rivers  by  means  of  catchpits 
or  sieves,  tho  lecturer  said  it  was  probably  uot 
generally  known  to  the  public  the  reason  why 
these  banks  of  feetid  mud  are  uot  more  per- 
nicious than  they  are.  Below  the  exit  of  the 
sewer  at  Canterbury,  which  joins  tho  Stour  at 
Fordwicb,  the  bed  of  the  river  was  a mud  bank 
instead  of  pure  gravel.  Having  taken  samples 
of  this  mud  homo,  he  found  that  by  a wonderful 
balancing  power  of  nature,  which  ordained  that 
nothing  in  creation  should  be  lost,  when  it  had 
settled,  this  mud  bank  was  the  habitation  of 
thousands  of  living  creatures  of  three  or  four 
different  species,  whoso  food  consisted  of  the 
(to  us  invisible)  portions  of  putrid  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  which  they,  by  converting 
them  to  their  own  uses,  prevented  from  in- 
creasing to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  directly 
injurious  to  human  health.  The  presence  of 
these  animalculm,  &c.,in  tho  Serpentine  was  the 
unrecognised  reason  why  the  Serpentine  did  not 
injure  the  health  of  those  who  rode  in  Rotten- 
row  or  drove  in  the  Park.  The  same  might  be 
said  to  some  extent  of  the  sewage  of  the  Thames. 
Many  instances  might  be  given  of  the  pernicious 
practice  of  allowing  town  sewage  to  flow  into 
our  ill-used  rivers.  Take  the  Thames.  In  the 
present  state  of  scientific  engineering  and  afEu- 
ence  of  the  great  metropolis,  was  it  any  longer 
to  he  tolerated  that  the  various  towns  on  tho 
Thames  above  London  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
taminate  the  public  waters  ? No,  certainly  not. 
He  considered  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  all  towns  and  villages  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Thames  and  its  tributaries  should  be  compelled 
to  keep  their  sewage  out  of  the  public  water 
highway.  That  it  was  not  impossible  to  carry 
this  matter  out  with  success  had  been  proved  by 
his  friend  the  late  Mr.  Meuzies,  deputy  surveyor 
of  Windsor  Park,  who  had  laid  out  so  admHably 
tho  sewerage  works  at  Old  Windsor,  and  also  those 
connected  with  tho  town  of  Eton.  Tho  tolerance 
of  pollution  placed  into  the  Thames  might  under 
cercaiu  circumstances  endanger,  if  not  erase, 
the  lives  of  our  wives  and  children,  and  even 
undermine  the  health  of  the  greatest,  yet  most 
unsuspicious,  rulers  of  tho  laud.  The  motto  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  should  bo  “ Sanitas 
sauitatum,  omnia  sanitas.”  We  were  informed 
that  tho  Barking  sewage  outfall  had  accumulated 
mud  to  the  extent  of  9 ft.  or  10  ft.  in  places  where 
there  used  to  bo  good  fisheries.  On  the  other  band, 
it  was  only  right  to  mention  that  the  Barking 
outfall  had  done  aservico  to  the  Thames  fisheries, 
inasmuch  as  of  late  flounders  and  eels  had  been 
caught  from  London  Bridge  down  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  also  informed  that  it  was  sometimes 
possible  to  catch  flounders  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Westminster  Bridge  and  tho  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. For  many  years  past  he  had  placed 
large  numbers  of  young  salmon,  artificially 
reared,  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Thames,  but 
none  of  them  were  known  to  have  yet  returned 
as  adult  fish.  Ho  was  afraid  that  this  terrible 
pollution  at  Bai’king  might  be  one  of  the  causes, 
if  not  the  cause,  why  these  fish  did  not  return 
to  the  river,  as  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  some  of  tho  smolts  did  nob  at  least  go  to 
the  sea,  though  he  was  afraid  they  would  hardly 
get  through  the  Barking  sewage  with  impunity. 
With  regard  to  tho  effect  of  river  pollutions 
upon  human  health,  Mr.  Buckland  referred  his 
hearers  to  the  language  in  which  it  had  been 
dealt  with  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Walpole,  as 
addressed  through  the  Home  Secretary  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  1874,  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  said, — “ If  these  pollutions  were  by 
law  kept  out  of  the  rivers  within  her  Majesty’s 
realms,  I feel  sure,— and  write  it  most  ad- 
visedly, — that  the  fisheries  would  vastly  increase 
in  their  salmon-producing  powers  in  a very  few 
years ; and  it  is,  therefore,  most  lamentable  to 
think  that  at  the  present  time,  when  there  are 
so  many  mouths  to  be  fed,  and  so  mauy  markets 
comparatively  salmonless,  manufacturers  and 
mine-owners,  who  form  a relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  should  be 
allowed  to  inflict,  directly  and  iudii’ectly,  such  a 
vast  evil  on  the  public  in  general.  The  above- 
mentioned  indiV|idualB  and  companies  for  the 
most  part  reap  no  inconsiderable  profits  from 


their  industrial  operations,  but  while  endeavour- 
ing to  increase  their  own  profits  they  treat  with 
indifference  the  welfare  of  the  public,  and  an 
important  source  of  food  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  to  the  public  in  general.  I would  not  wish, 
tor  the  sake  of  the  fish  in  the  river,  by  any 
moans  to  put  down  or  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  commercial  industries  either  of  manufac- 
tories or  mines  in  this  country,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I make  bold  to  assert  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  both  industries  can  co-exist  and 
flounsh  side  by  side.  That  their  co-existence  is 
poBsiblo^  I am  sure  if  only  there  sprang  up  a 
real  desire  among  the  miners  and  manufacturers 
to  do  their  duty  in  this  respect  towards  the 
to  some  pains  and  expense  in 
the  matter.  It  is  hardly  within  my  province  to 
go  deeply  into  the  question  of  the  utilisation  of 
sewage.  The  principal  point  I want  to  be 
urged  is  that  it  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
water  to  the  prejudice  aud  injury  of  my  clients 
tho  fish.” 


ENGLISH  WORKMEN  AND  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

The  movement  initiated  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  sending  artisan  reporters  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition  is  attracting  considerable  attention 
m the  yariona  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  Edinburgh 
have  already  reported  to  the  committee  sitting 
at  the  Society  of  Arts  that  active  steps  are 
being  taken  to  promote  this  important  work, 
and  subscription  lists  have  been  opened  for 
aiding  to  defray  the  expense  of  sending  over 
skilled  workmen  in  various  trades.  Already 
many  of  the  City  companies  have  promised  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  Leicester  Town  Council  have  decided  to 
send  ten  representatives  of  the  industries  of 
the  to\vn  to  the  Exhibition,  to  report  upon 
the  special  teclmicalities  of  the  manufactures 
displayed  there.  The  estimated  coat  of  the 
deputation  will  be  lOOZ.,  and  it  has  been  raised 
partly  by  a grant  from  tho  Leicester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  partly  by  subscription. 

At  Barrow-in-Furness  a movement  baa  been 
set  on  foot  for  sending  eight  or  ten  artisan- repre- 
sentatives to  report  upon  what  they  can  see  at 
Paris.  Tho  movement  at  Barrow  was  initiated 
by  tho  Barrow  Field  Club,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Norman,  who  has  charge  of  the  tele- 
graph  system  of  the  Furness  Railways. 

Wolverhampton  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
for  (according  to  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser) 
the  proverb  that  “what  is  everybody’s  business 
16  nobody’s  business  ” has  received  au  illustra- 
tion at  Wolverhampton  in  relation  to  the  sug- 
gestion  addressed  to  mayors  of  boroughs  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
sending  artisan  reporters  to  tho  French  Exhi- 
bition.  The  Mayor  thought  it  could  best  be 
c^’ied  out  by  employers  of  labour  in  Chamber 
of  Commerce  assembled,  but  the  Chamber 
having  assembled  and  taken  the  matter  into 
grave  consideration,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
as  there  were  so  many  employers  and  so  many 
trades,  the  business  was  one  for  everybody  who 
was  anybody  in  the  manufacturing  world  of 
Wolverhamptom,  and  not  for  its  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  So  no  artisan  will  go  to  Paris  to 
come  back  aud  report  what  masters  and  men 
must  do  to  get  aud  to  keep  “orders  for  abroad.” 
Rather  a misfortune  this,  when  “ foreign 
orders  ” have  so  long  been  so  scarce  in  Wolver- 
hampton,  while  foreigners  come  there  for  orders 
and  are  not  always  “sent  empty  away.” 


OBITUARY. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  F.S.A.,  rector  of  Strath, 
fieldsaye,  died  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  after  an  illness 
of  three  weeks’  duration.  He  was  well  known 
amongst  antiquaries  in  connexion  with  the 
explorations  at  Silchester. 

Sir  Thomas  Buffus  Hardy,  the  Deputy  Keeper 
of  Public  Records,  died  on  tho  22nd  nit.,  after 
a short  illness.  Among  the  many  works  with 
which  his  name  is  associated,  that  of  the 
“Monumenta  HistoricaBritanuica”  (printed  by 
command  of  her  Majesty)  is  the  most  notable. 


Preston  BorougR  Surveyorsliip. — On  the 
3rd  inst.,  at  a meeting  of  the  Preston  Town 
Council,  Mr.  Hudson  Eeah,  of  Darlington,  was 
unanimously  appointed  borough  surveyor,  vice 
Mr.  R.  H.  Hunter,  at  a salary  of  600Z.  a year. 
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KOTAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

On  Wednesday  evening  nest,  the  17th,  Mr.  S. 
Brandram  will  recite  a variety  of  fine  things, 
including  the  “ Lay  of  Iloratins,”  selections  from 
"As  You  Like  It,”  and  Tennyson’s  last  poem, 
" The  Revenge,”  and  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
this  remarkable  reciter  will  be  afforded  to  largo 
numbers  of  persons  at  small  cost,  in  consequence 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Hall.  This,  _we  maintain, 
is  the  advantage  offered  by  buildings  of  extra 
largo  size,  and  ought  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view 
by  those  who  manage  the  Albert  Hall.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  some  of  the  most  able 
lecturers  of  the  day  re^larly  on  the  stage  here, 
enlightening  largo  audiences  di'a-wn  together  by 
small  charges.  On  the  17fcb  Miss  Anna  Williams 
as  soloist,  and  the  Loudon  Vocal  Union,  will  add 
their  attractions  to  those  of  Mr.  Brandram,  so 
that  a very  largo  gathering  may  be  fairly  ex- 
pected. We  are,  personaDy,  so  desirous  to  see 
the  Albert  Hall  extensively  utilised  in  the  pro- 
motion of  art,  science,  and  literature,  and  afford- 
ing refined  enjoyment,  that  we  go  out  of  our 
way  to  urge  the  public  to  assist  the  council  in 
every  well-meant  endeavour  with  that  end  in 


also  of  pitch  pine.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Parr  & Strong,  of  Finsbury-square,  the  senior 
partner  of  which  firm  re.sides  in  Gravesend; 
and  their  designs  have  been  carried  out  mainly 
by  men  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Sevan  at  the 
cement  works,  Mr.  Briggs  being  the  foreman  m 
carpentry,  and  Mr.  Wright  foreman  of  the 
bricklayers.  The  water  for  the  heating 
apparatus  is  supplied  from  the  works  of  the 
firm,  and  the  gas  from  the  Northfleet  Company  s 
works.  The  double  event  excited  much  enthu- 
siasm in  Northfleet  and  the  neighbourhood. 


the  factory  club  at  NORTHFLEET. 

NoRTHFnKET  grows  and  is  thriving,  and  we 
arc  glad  to  hear  it.  The  place  owes  much  to 
the  cement  works,  and  Messrs.  Knight,  Sevan, 

& Sturgo,  one  of  the  largest  firms,  have  much 
contributed  to  the  extension  of  which  wo  are 
speaking.  At  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  T.  Sevan,  a 
Factory  Club-house,  with  hall,  billiard-room, 
smoking-room,  class-rooms,  and  kitchen  has 
been  built,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  largo  staff 
of  workmen  employed  by  the  firm  to  which  that 
gentleman  belongs,  but  also  for  the  use  of  the 
men  of  Northfleet  generally.^  This  building  was 
opened  on  Monday,  the  Ist  inst.,  tho  interest  of 
the  event  being  increased  by  its  also  being  tlio 
day  on  which  Mr.  Sevan’s  son  attained  his 
majority.  Wo  would  add  that  in  addition  to 
this  liberal  gift  to  his  workpeople,  wMch  has 
cost  10,000h,  Mr.  Sevan  has  offered  to  meet  any 
deficiency  which  may  arise  in  getting  tho  club 
into  thorough  workiug  order.  Ho  has  also 
shown  hia  confidence  in  his  own  men  by  entrust- 
ing them  with  the  management  of  tho  club. 
Tho  men  have  drawn  up  their  own  code  of 
rules. 

The  building  includes  a largo  ball  (with  gal- 
leries at  either  end),  in  which  1,000  persons  can 
bo  accommodated,  and  a number  of  rooms  in  the 
basement,  with  wings  at  the  back,  one  of  which 
contains  the  kitchen  offices,  lavatories,  and  tho 
other  a billiard-room.  The  building  itself  is 
mainly  erected  of  red  and  white  bricks,  but 
relieved  by  columns  in  cement,  Italian  in  style, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  facings  and 
cornices  of  a similar  material.  The  haU,  which 
is  approached  by  two  spacious  entrance  lobbies, 
is  95  feet  long  and  42  ft.  wide,  by  a height  of 
24  ft.  6 in.,  lighted  by  largo  windows  on  both 
sides  ; the  galleries,  which  are  included  in  the 
above  area,  give  additional  accommodation  of 
24  ft.  by  15  ft.  at  each  end,  with  a room  over  tho 
lobby,  whilst  the  mansard  roofs  contain  rooms 
for  a hall-keeper.  At  each  end  of  the  building 
is  a slated  tower,  with  a flag-staff,  and  margined 
with  ironwork  which,  with  the  cresting  of  the  roof 
between  the  towers,  was  supplied  by  Macfar- 
lane,  of  Glasgow.  The  whole  of  tho  external 
ornamental  portions,  including  the  rusticated 
base,  the  pilasters,  caps  and  bases,  the  brackets 
and  balusters  of  the  balconies,  and  the  central 
group  of  figures,  which  bear  Mr.  Sevan’s  coat 
of  arms,  are  executed  in  Portland  cement,  the 
general  surfaces  being  faced  with  red  bricks 
with  bands  of  black  and  white.  Tho  entire 
building  is  heated  with  hot  water,  and  every 
room  is  ventilated  by  special  arrangements  for 
the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  air,  the  foul  air 
being  collected  and  dravni  offj  by  one  large  air- 
shaft  at  tho  back  of  the  building.  Tho  base- 
ment is  divided  into  a number  of  rooms  on 
either  side  of  a central  corridor ; they  are  all 
12  ft.  high,  and  are  intended  for  committee 
and  class  rooms.  Tho  kitchen  is  fitted  with 
ranges,  gas-stoves,  &c.,  and  under  it  is  an 
extensive  lavatory  for  the  use  of  the  men.  The 
billiard-room,  which  is  lighted  by  a turret,  is 
26  ft.  by  21  ft.,  and  beneath  it  is  the  heating 
apparatus  with  coal-store.  The  internal  finish- 
ings of  tho  large  hall  are  executed  in  pitch 
pine  ; nuderueath  one  of  the  galleries  is  a bar, 
fitted  up  for  the  supply  of  refreshments,  and 
the  whole  of  the  fittings,  seats  and  tables,  are 


CASTLE-DONINGTON  BURIAL  BOARD. 

Several  designs  for  mortuary  chapels  have 
been  submitted  in  competition,  tho  accepted  de- 
sign being  by  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Derby.  Tho 
chapels  will  stand  | at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  with  a porch  to  give  access  to  both.  This 
porch  is  constructed  so  as  to  shelter  from  the 
weather,  as  the  cemetery  is  in  a very  exposed 
position.  Over  tho  porch  is  a tower  30  ft.  high, 
carrying  octagonal  pinnacles  at  tho  corners,  and 
a spire  40  ft.  high,  or  70  ft.  from  the  ground. 
Each  gable  of  the  chapels  will  have  square  pin- 
nacles  on  the  corner  buttresses,  all  tho  finials  of 
which  (as  well  as  finials  of  tower  pinnacles  and 
spire)  will  bo  carved  with  natural  foliage.  The 
style  of  the  buildings  wiU  bo  Early  English,  all 
the  windows  haviugtrefoiled  heads,  except  those 
in  the  gables,  two  of  which  will  have  circular 
windows  with  trefoils,  and  the  other  will  have  a 
window  with  mullions  and  head  of  Geometrical 
tracery.  Tho  roofs  will  be  open  to  the  rafters, 
which  will  bo  boarded  on  the  under-side.  Each 
set  of  principals  and  ties  is  constructed  with  a 
nb  under  in  such  a manner  that  it  forms  a 
lancet  arch,  and  coming  down  by  the  side  walls 
will  finish  on  Bath-stouo  corbels,  carved  with 
lilies,  &c.  The  lodge  iocludes  a living-room, 
kitchen,  scullery,  tool-house,  and  offices  on 
ground  floor,  and  three  bedrooms  over.  The 
works  were  sharply  contested  among  the  local 
builders,  and  were  eventually  lot  to  Mr.  Brooks, 
of  Sawiey,  at  l,310i.,  his  tender  being  the 
lowest. 


ARCHiEOLOGlCAL  SOCIETIES. 

Tho  Royal  Archaeological  Tnstitato  is  to  hold 
its  anniifl.1  meeting  this  year  at  Northampton. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  the  Ist 
inst,,  it  was  moved,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  a committee, 

" That  an  address  from  the  Town  Council  on  the  visit  of 
the  Royal  Archeeological  Institute  to  Northampton  bo 
drawn  up  by  the  Town  Clerk,  and  read,  on  the  reception 
of  the  Chnlrmau  and  members,  on  the  JJtb  day  ot  July 
next.” 

This  was  carried,  and  it  was  afterwards  moved 
by  the  Mayor, 

“ That  on  tho  above  occasion  the  chairman,  and 
hers  and  officials  of  the  ArcbseoloRical  Institute,  the  ladies 
who  accompany  them,  the  president,  patrons,  vicc-presi- 
dent  and  focal  committee,  be  entertained  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  at  luncheon,  after  the  inaumiral  proceed- 
incs  and  that  the  expense  thereof  be  defrayed  by  aubsenp- 
tiouB  of  the  Mayor,  Town  Coimdl,  and  chief  officers  of  the 
Corporation.” 

This  was  opposed  by  a small  section  of  the 
Council,  led  by  a Mr.  Adams,  who  (according  to 
a report  in  the  Northampton  Mercury)  seems  to 
have  rather  peculiar  notions  as  to  tho  objects 
of  archmological  societies.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said : — 

‘ ‘ So  far  as  I can  gather  as  to  its  usefulness,  tho  associa- 
tion is  composed  of  a body  of  gentlemen  who  have  a very 
ereat  deal  of  time  on  their  hands,  and  it  is  a very  healthy 
occupation  for  them,  that  of  arresting  tho  natural  decay 
of  old  fossilised  architecture,  which  must  of  necessity  some 
day  go  into  the  past  and  into  oblivion.  They  can  oMy 
arrest  decay  for  a little  while.  The  time  must  come  when 
it  must  pass  away,  notwithstanding  all  their  endeavours  to 
maintain  it." 

In  spite  of  this  eloquence,  tho  motion  was 
carried.  In  a brief  editorial  comment  the 
Mercury  says : — 

"About  a year  ago  a certain  section  of  the  Council  was 
in  favour  of  opening  our  local  museum  on  Sundays. 
The  same  gentlemen  are  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fwt 
tliat  none  have  done  more  to  enrich  tho  museum  by 
loans  and  gifts  than  tho  antiquaries,  from  whom  they 
now  withhold  their  sympathy— aud  their  money  too. 
Thero  will,  however,  bo  no  ilifficulty  in  raising,  from 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  labours  of  the  association, 
the  necessary  funds  to  give  the  Institute  a suitable 
reception.” 

Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries.— A.  suc- 
cessful excursion  in  connexion  with  this  society 
took  place  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  places  visited 
being  Cilumura  (The  Chesters)  aud  Procolitia. 
The  members  from  Newcastle  arrived  at  Chol- 
lerford  Station  about  noon,  and  were  there  met 
by  other  members  of  the  society.  Having  first 


visited  and  inspected  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
bridge  over  the  North  Tyne,  tho  members 
crossed  the  water  at  The  Chesters,  and  in- 
spected tho  remains  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Cilurnum,  particularly  the  remains  of  the  forum 
in  tho  station  recently  excavated  by  Mr.  Clayton. 
The  party  then  proceeded  to  The  Chesters,  and 
viewed  tho  collection  of  antiquities,  and  Mr. 
Clayton  entortaiued  tho  members  at  luncheon. 
After  inspecting  tho  antiquites  iu  the  house,  the 
party  proceeded  by  carriages  to  Procolitia,  in- 
specting on  the  journey  the  various  remains, 
such  as  the  turret  aud  the  remains  of  the  vallum 
iu  the  limestone  bank,  Teppermuir.  On  arriving 
at  the  station  at  Procolitia,  tho  excavations  now 
proceeding  were  inspected,  and  tho  party  then 
viewed  the  well  of  Coventina,  where  the  largo 
collection  of  coins  and  other  antiquities  was 
found.  Throughout  the  day  the  vai-ious  remains 
visited  were  ably  described  by  Dr.  Bruce. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND 
BETHN-'kL-GREEN  VESTRY. 

The  Bethnal-green  Vestry  have  just  passed  a 
resolution  peremptorily  requesting  tho  London 
School  Board  to  take  down  a building  which  the 
Vestry  allege  tho  School  Board  have  illegally 
erected.  It  appears  that  the  Boai’d  are  erect- 
ing some  school  buildings  m Pritchard  s-row, 
within  the  parish,  aud  that  in  doing  so  they 
have  made  au  encroachment  in  violation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act.  A correspondence 
has  taken  place  between  the  two  bodies  on  the 
subject,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Vestiy 
a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Robson,  the  architect 
of  the  Board,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Works 
Committee  of  tho  Board  had  considered  the 
question  of  tho  encroachment  unintentionally 
committed  in  erecting  the  building,  and  that  he 
was  instructed  to  say  that  the  Board  had  no 
intention  of  violating  the  rules  of  the  Vestry, 
but  ho  submitted  that  the  structure  was  no 
part  of  the  school  building.  Considerable 
discussion  took  place  on  Mr.  Robson  s com- 
munication, in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Ewin 
stated  that  tho  Works  Committee  of  the 
Vestry  had  gone  thoroughly  into  tho  matter, 
and  they  were  satisfied  tho  building  was  an  en- 
croachment. Ho  moved  that  tho  School  Board 
be  requested  to  pull  down  so  much  of  their  pro- 
perty as  stood  upon  the  public  highway.  In 
moving  the  resolution  he  said  it  would  bo  a 
dangerous  precedent  to  permit  a powerful  body 
like  the  School  Board  to  encroach  upon  the  foot- 
ways ; for  if  they  did  so,  how  could  they  cou- 
sistently  refuse  to  allow  a tradesman  to  bring 
out  his  premises  to  the  same  lino  ? The  motion 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


AN  E.YRLY  BOOK  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  Library  Committee  of  tho  Institute  of 
Architects  have  j ust  purchased  a very  rare  book, 
known  to  most  architectural  authors  as  " Tho 
First  aud  Chief  Grounds  of  Architecture,’’  &c., 
by  John  Shute,  paynter  and  architecte.  Printed 
by  John  Marsh,  fob,  1563. 

This  work  is  the  earliest  production  in  England 
relative  to  practical  architecture.  No  copy 
exists  iu  the  British  Museum  library.  We 
believe  there  is  one  in  the  Bodleiau.  The  Insti- 
tute librarian  (Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A.)  had 
been  searching  for  it  in  catalogues  for  some  years, 
and  it  was  only  discovered  by  him  a few'days  ago, 
and  secured  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papwortb,  from  tho 
bookseller.  Shute  was  sent  to  study  in  Italy  by 
John,  Duke  of  Northumberland  ; he  died  Sep- 
tember  25tb,  1563,  and  was  buried  in  tho  church 
of  St.  Edmund,  Lombard-street.* 


Wide  Diffusion.— The  Engineei'  is  becoming 
facetious.  Witness  tho  following  paragraph 
" Au  ingenious  American  annonnees  that  he  has 
made  a discovery  which  throws  the  telephone 
and  the  phonograph  into  the  shade.  He  says 
he  has  contrived  a process  by  which  a hen 
sitting  in  a certain  spot  can  hatch  any  number 
of  eggs  in  remote  corners  of  tho  farmyard.  The 
advantage  of  this  is,  as  he  justly  points  out, 
that  while  one  hen  does  the  work  of  incubation, 
the  rest  are  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  purely 
domestic  affairs,  and  can  engage  in  other  occu- 
pations. The  machinery  by  which  all  this  is 
effected  is  called  the  ‘beuophone.’  _A  dreadful 
punster  of  his  acquaintance  says  it  is  much 
‘ phonier  ’ than  the  other  ‘ phones.’  Who  claims 
the  invention  ? ” 


‘ See  Godwin’s  "Churches  of  London,”  vol.  ii. 
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TUNNEL  ACCIDENT  IN  GERMANY. 

A SERIOUS  accident  happened  on  the  28th  ult. 
in  a tunnel  in  course  of  construction  near 
Schwolm,  on  the  Dusseldorf-Horde  Railway,  in 
•which  sereu  men  were  killed,  and  two  •were 
seriously  injured.  Although  works  for  ex- 
cavating the  buried  men  were  commenced  at 
once,  life  was  found  extinct  when  they  were 
reached.  The  formation  where  the  fall  took 
place  is  limestone  of  the  finest  description ; a 
vein  of  clay  was  met  with,  and  though  it  was 
thought  that  the  necessary  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  meet  all  eventualities,  by  shoring 
up  with  strong  beech  supports,  the  superincum- 
bent  weight  proved  too  much.  Only  half  an 
hour  before  the  accident  the  works  had  been  in- 
spected  by  the  superintending  engineers,  and 
not  a sign  of  the  movement  of  the  rocks  was 
perceptible.  The  catastropho  took  place  so 
suddenly  that  not  one  of  the  men  engaged  had 
time  to  escape.  Only  the  two  men  injured,  who 
were  at  work  close  by,  saved  their  lives  by 
jumping.  As  far  as  can  bo  judged  at  present, 
the  accident  was  caused  by  a sudden  separation 
of  the  rocks  which  were  imbedded  above  and 
laterally  into  the  layer  of  clay,  losing  their  sup- 
port by  the  opening  made  by  the  tunnel,  and 
crushing  the  timbers  by  their  weight. 


CLAY  AND  THE  POTTER. 

Tins  is  the  title  given  to  a lecture  now  being 
delivered  by  Professor  E.  V.  Gardner,  at  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  a very 
interesting  lecture  it  is.  The  lecturer  says  that 
to  refresh  his  memorj’,  and  to  make  the  lecture 
as  practical  as  possible,  be  visited  Messrs.  Stiff 
& Son’s  pottery,  Lambeth,  who  afforded  him 
every  facility  in  examining  their  works.  The 
Lambeth  potteries  owe  their  origin  to  some 
Dutchmen  who,  about  200  years  ago,  came  to 
England  and  started  a pottery  at  Lambeth  on  a 
very  small  scale.  Gradually  has  this  pottery 
enlarged  until  at  this  time  Lambeth  has  been 
almost  entirely  converted  into  a pottery  district. 
The  potteries  now  stretch  along  the  river  front  and 
extend  back,  covering  acres  and  acres  of  gronnd. 
The  original  bnsiness  of  the  Messrs.  Stiff  was 
established  in  1751  in  a portion  of  the  palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford;  the  present  proprietors 
came  into  possession  in  1846,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  thirty-five  years  they  alone  have  covered 
many  acres  of  ground  with  their  factory,  and 
have  elaborated  a bnsiness  which  employs  many 
hundreds  of  workmen,  some  most  ingenious  and 
extensive  machinery,  which  requires  thousands 
of  cobic  yards  of  kiln-room  to  perfect  its  manu- 
factures. This  factory  has  become  so  important 
as  to  bo  provided  with  an  extensive  private  dock 
to  meet  the  demand  and  convenience  of  home 
and  export  trade.  The  manufacture  of  the  new 
enamelled  ware  for  ornamental  and  decorative 
purposes  is  peculiar.  It  is  produced  in  the  same 
manner  as  a jug  or  vase.  After  leaving  the 
thrower’s  hands,  it  is  decorated  by  the  modeller 
or  enriched  by  some  artistic  designs  in  form  and 
colour.^  It  is  then  placed  in  the  kiln  and  exposed 
to  an  intense  white  beat  for  several  days.  The 
requisite  firing  having  been  given  to  the  pottery, 
it  is  glazed.  Sodio-cliloride,  or  common  salt,  is 
thrown  into  the  kiln,  is  vapoured  by  the  intense 
heat,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  pottery,  a 
chemical  action  occurs.  The  salt  decomposes, 
and  attacking  the  clay,  forms  a silicate  of  alu- 
minum and  sodium  therewith  ; while  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  formed  in  the  process  escapes. 
The  clays  used  at  Messrs.  Stiff’s  come  from 
Poole  in  Dorset,  or  from  Teignmouth  in  Devon, 
and  are  directly  fitted  for  manufacture  into 
potter’s  dongb.  They  are  carried  to  the  mill- 
room  and  placed  under  a pair  of  edge-rnnners, 
by  the  action  of  which  they  are  ground  to 
powder.  A scraper  follows  the  stones  of  the 
mill,  and  di-ags  the  ground  clay  over  a 
grating,  through  the  openings  in  which  the 
fine  powder  falls,  the  coarser  portions  are  carried 
on  by  the  scrapers,  and  are  turned  under  the 
stones  to  be  regrouud.  The  finely-ground  clay 
which  falls  from  the  mill  has  to  be  mixed  and 
incorporated  with  water.  We  cannot,  however, 
just  now  describe  the  whole  process.  During 
the  course  of  the  lecture  some  remarks  were 
made  in  connexion  with  drain-pipes.  Nothing, 
said  the  lecturer,  charmed  me  more  in  my  visit 
to  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Stiff  than  the  perform- 
ance  of  the  plunger  drain-pipe-making  machine. 
It  occupies  two  floors  of  a large  building,  and 
consists  of  a steam  cylinder  3 ft.  6 in.  by  4 ft. ; 
within  the  cylinder  is  a piston.  The  piston-rod 


is  attached  at  its  lower  end  to  a plunger ; this 
plunger  stands  over  and  fits  a dough-chest. 
The  bottom  of  the  dough-chest  has  a mould 
, attached  which  forms  the  socket  of  the  pipe. 
At  one  time  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  pipe 
and  the  socket  were  made  in  two  distinct 
operations,  and  were  afterwards  luted  and  joined 
together.  Pipes  so  made  have  many  defects 
which  are  remedied  by  the  method  of  manu- 
facture we  now  describe.  The  dongh-chest  is 
first  filled  with  dough ; then  the  engineer 
actuates  a steam  lever,  when  with  a mighty 
blow  down  comes  the  plunger,  and  foroes  the 
clay  into  every  crack  and  cranny  of  the  socket 
mould  ; the  next  motion  of  the  machine  removes 
the  socket-mould,  and  raises  a table  to  support 
the  pipe  in  its  passage  out  of  the  machine.  A 
second  blow  from  the  plunger  delivers  the 
socket-pipe  complete, — a wire  cuts  off  [the  pipe 
to  a proper  length,  and  a travelling  table 
removes  it  from  the  machine.  This  machine 
will  turn  out  from  twelve  to  fifty  drain-pipes 
a minute,  according  to  their  diameter.  Pipes 
of  18  in.  or  2 ft.  diameter  are  manufactured  at 
the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  an  hour.  These  Lam- 
beth stoneware  drain-pipes  have  made  the 
fortune  of  our  London  potters,  and  are  largely 
employed,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  almost 
everywhere.  London  is  arterialiaed  and  drained 
by  thousands  of  drain  and  water  pipes ; many 
of  them  are  made  of  this  " Lambeth  ware.” 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

A MEMORIAL  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  State 
Medicine  of  the  British  Medical  and  Social 
Science  Associations  baa  been  presented  to  the 
Right  Hou.  G.  Sclater-Bootb,  M.P.,  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  It  shows, — 

_ “That your  Memorialists  hare  seen  with  much  satisfac- 
tion the  introduction  of  a Bill  into  Parliament  in  the  pre- 
sent session  to  amend  the  laiv  relating  to  the  administration 
of  county  business,  and  to  make  further  provision  for 
county  government. 

Your  Memorialists  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
stitution of  local  Government  Jistricts,  and  the  present 
anomalous  condition  of  their  boundaries  in  relation  to  the 
carrying  out  of  sanitary  measures,  offers  serious  obstacles 
to  good  local  government. 

They  hope  that  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Government 
may  be  so  altered  ns  to  provide  for  a re-arrangement  of 
county  boundaries,  especially  in  cases  where  local  districts 
include  parts  of  more  than  one  county,  and  where  physical 
circumstances  with  relation  to  drainage  and  water  supply 
require  an  alteration  of  existing  limits. 

They  would  also  strongly  urge  the  importance,  in  order 
that  thorough  efficiency  and  economy  may  be  attained,  of 
all  powers  of  local  government  affecting  an  uncombined 
local  district  being  exercised  by  one  authority.” 

Further,  that  “The  question  of  water  supply  to  the 
rural  districts  in  England  is  one  of  momentous  importance 
at  the  present  time,  and  your  Memorialists  would  rejoice 
to  see  the  powers  of  the  County  Board  made  adequate  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  now  attendant  on  every  attempt 
to  meet  the  eiistingwants  of  these  districts,  so  that  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  pure  water  may  be  insured  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  country.  Manyotherimportant  sanitary 
and  financial  questions,  and  many  matters  of  local  govern- 
ment, such  as  drainage  of  districts  and  incidence  of  rating, 
can  only  be  effectively  dealt  with  by  full  powers  being  given 
to  a joint  board,  which  shall  fairly  represent  interests  now 
frequently  conflicting,  as  between  district  and  district,  and 
between  owners  and  occupiers  of  property.” 


MONUMENTAL. 

Tzaak  Walton. — In  October,  1876,  a project 
was  started  by  the  then  mayor  of  Stafford 
(Mr.  J.  ShalcroEs)  for  placing  a marble  bust  and 
tablet  of  Walton  in  St.  Mary’s  Churcb,  where 
the  “ Father  of  Anglers  ” was  baptised  on 
September  21,  1593.  A committee  was  formed, 
and  an  appeal  made  to  the  public  for  the  neces- 
sary funds,  which  was  handsomely  responded  to, 
and  the  exeentiou  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Richard  Belt,  a pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Foley. 
The  bust,  which  is  from  a likeness  of  Walton  by 
Housman,  in  the  National  Gallery,  taken  when 
be  was  in  his  79tb  year,  is  now  completed. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  memorial  on  August  9,  the  birthday 
of  this  national  favourite  and  Staffordshire 
worthy. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. — A marble  relievo, 
“ Peace ; or,  The  Soldier’s  Return,”  has  (says 
the  City  Press)  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  Bell, 
by  order  of  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Bell,  twenty 
years  ago,  executed  and  erected  the  monument 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Guildhall.  The 
composition  above  referred  to  was  an  alterna- 
tive one  with  that  which  was  selected  for  the 
monument  now  in  Guildhall,  which  represents 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  relievo  represents 
the  return  of  Wellington  and  bis  army  after  the 
peace  following  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
Duke  on  horseback  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
composition ; on  his  right  side  is  represented 
Victory  breaking  the  sword  of  averse  battle; 


! on  the  other,  Peace  sheathing  ours.  Above  are 
representations  of  Plenty  and  Fame  ; on  either 
side  are  the  returning  soldiers  meeting  their 
families,  and  beyond  these  on  either  side  are 
the  people  welcoming  the  return  of  the  great 
Duke  and  bis  victorious  soldiers. 

Rev.  D.  Sutherland. — A monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Sutherland, 
East  Church,  Inverness,  has  been  erected  in 
Tomnahurich.  It  forms  a conspicuous  object 
on  the  north  terrace,  rising  to  the  height  of 
24  ft.,  in  the  Celtic  style  of  sculptured  stones, 
the  characteristic  features  of  which  it  bears. 
The  structure  is  of  red  sandstone  from  Dumfries, 
and  has  been  completed  by  Messrs.  D.  & A. 
Davidson,  Inverness,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G. 
Craig,  Highland  Railway. 


CLUBHOUSES. 

Prestwick.' — Mr.  R.  N.  Philips,  M.P.,  has  laid 
the  memorial  stone  of  a new  Liberal  Club  at 
Prestwich.  The  building  is  designed  in  the 
“ Free  Classic  ” style,  and  is  being  built  in 
brick  and  stone.  It  will  comprise  a large 
billiard-room  for  three  tables,  cardroom,  refresh- 
ment-bar, commodious  reading  and  committee 
rooms,  lavatory,  &c.  There  will  be  the  usual 
offices,  and  a large  assembly-room  capable  of 
seating  about  400  people.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Thos.  Thorp,  Whitefield.  The  building  was  com- 
menced  in  April,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  finished  some  time  in  October.  The  estimated 
cost,  including  furnishing,  is  2,5001. 

North  Shields. — A now  building,  which  has 
been  erected  in  Northumberland-square  for  the 
North  Shields  Club,  has  been  formally  opened. 
The  front  is  of  stone,  and  the  external  appear- 
ance is  substantial.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
inclusive  of  site  and  furniture,  was  about 
5,0001. 


ARCHHSOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

Ancient  Tombs. — During  the  pulling  down  of 
the  old  church  at  Middleton-in-Teesdale,  a few 
days  since  (says  the  Darlington  and  Stockton 
Times),  many  ancient  tombstones,  some  of  them 
Saxon  (?),  were  found  in  the  walls.  Three  very 
fine  monumental  slabs  and  the  lid  of  an  ancient 
stone  coffin  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Rectory 
gardens,  alongside  the  old  windows,  which  have 
been  transferred  thither  perfect  from  the  north 
side  of  the  old  church. 

A Suj^osed  Pictish  House.  — The  Montrose 
Review  reports  the  recent  discovery  of  a subter- 
ranean cave,  or  Piet’s  house,  on  the  farm  of 
Pitcur,  tenanted  by  Mr.  John  Grainger.  The 
discovery  was  first  made  by  some  of  Mr.  Grain- 
ger’s  servants,  who,  when  ploughing  a field, 
came  accidently  on  a flagstone  about  460  yards 
to  the  north  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Pictur,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  standing.  The  stone 
having  been  removed,  a large  hollow  space  was 
discovered.  Subsequent  explorations  carried  on 
by  workmen  employed  by  Mr.  Grainger  have 
revealed  a large  underground  passage  or  cave, 
enclosed  by  stone  walla  on  either  side,  and 
covered  over  with  stone  flags.  The  form  of  the 
cave  is  irregular,  and  varies  in  width  from  5 ft. 
to  7 ft.,  and  is  in  height  from  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  From 
60  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  length  has  been  cleared  of 
rubbish,  -without  any  signs  of  either  end  having 
been  reached. 


An  Approach  to  “ Perpetual  Motion.” — 

A magnetic  clock,  invented  by  D.  Draw- 
bangh,  of  Milltown,  Pennsylvania,  is  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  to  be  worth  description. 
The  magnetism  of  the  earth,  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  power,  is  made  to  oscillate  the  pendu- 
lum ; and  the  simplicity  of  all  the  works  gives  an 
assurance  of  the  least  possible  friction.  At  a cer- 
tain point  the  movement  of  the  pendulum  itself 
shuts  off  magnetic  connexion  with  the  earth,  and 
at  another  point  restores  the  connexion,  thus 
securing  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  its 
oscillations.  The  works  are  so  ingenious  and 
simple  that  it  is  no  wild  assertion  to  make  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  unavoidable  wearing  out 
caused  by  even  the  smallest  amount  of  friction, 
the  clock  would  run  as  long  as  the  solid  earth 
endures.  This  clock  is  hung  against  a board 
partition,  with  all  the  works  exposed,  subject  to 
the  jarrings  of  machinery  and  obstructions  from 
dust  settling  upon  it,  yet,  since  March,  1877,  it 
has  been  running  continuously  and  uniformly, 
with  only  slight  reported  variations,  as  tested 
by  transit  observations  at  noon. — Harrisburg 
Telegraph. 
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TITHES  IN  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

ST.  Bartholomew’s  hospital  v.  Phillips. 

This  was  a suit  (heard  before  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  oa  the  2nd  inst.)  brought  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  as  Goveraors  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  to  establish  their  right 
as  lay  impropriators  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish 
of  Christchurch-within-Newgate  to  tithes,  at  the 
rate  of  23.  9d.  in  the  pound,  on  the  rent  of  pro- 
perty within  the  parish. 

The  claiim  was  founded  on  a decree  made  in  pursuance 
of  a statute  passed  in  the  thirty-screuth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  „ . 

The  principal  defence  was  that  after  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  it  being  impossible  to  ascertain  how  the  property 
was  previously  raten,  it  was  agreed  that  certain  payments 
should  be  deemed  Iho  ancient  payments,  and  should  thence- 
forth be  considered  the  customary  payments,  and  that  these 
payments  amounted  for  the  whole  parish  to  about  200i.  a 
year.  A Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliainent  by  the 
Governors  of  8t.  Bartholsmcw’s  Hospital,  fliin®  the 
amount  of  the  tithes  for  the  whole  parish,  to  be  levied  by 
a rate,  at  1,2001.  per  annum  until  1887,  and  thenceforth  at 
2,4001.  per  annum  ; but  this  Bill  had  been  opposed  by  the 
governors  ufChrist's  Hospital  and  the  defendants,  Messrs, 
Tylors,  and  the  Bill  had  stood  over  to  await  the  result  of 
this  suit. 

At  the  hearing  it  was  stated  that  the  parties  had  agreed 
to  a compromise  of  the  suit  upon  the  terms  of  the  suit 
being  abandoned,  each  party  paying  their  own  costs,  and 
all  opposition  to  the  Bill  to  be  withdrawn,  so  that  it  might 
be  passed  this  session. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
terras  of  the  compromise,  and  said  that  if  the  case  had  gone 
on  he  might  have  been  compelled  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiffs^  claim,  but  he  considered  it  was  not  a claim  which 
even  “ charity  ’’  ought  to  fully  insist  upon. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

The  following  cases  were  beard  last  week  in 
the  Sheriff’s  Court,  Red  Lion-square,  before  Mr. 
Under-Sheriff  Burcbell  and  special  juries  : — 

KEMP  AND  OTHERS  V.  THE  METROPOLITAN  AND 
ST.  John’s  wood  railway  company. 

This  case,  which  occupied  two  days,  was  in 
reference  to  some  land  at  West  End-lane,  which 
was  required  for  the  new  line  from  the  Swiss 
Cottage  to  Harrow.  It  was  stated  that  Sir 
Spencer  Maryon  Wilson  had  a right  of  way. 

Evidence  was  given  on  both  sides,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  surveyors  for  the  claimants  the 
value  was  put  at  about  3,0001.,  while  for  the 
company  the  price  was  fixed  at  between  1,2001. 
and  1,3001. 

The  jury  eventually  assessed  the  value  at 
1,7501.  


OARMER  V.  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

This  was  a claim  for  the  leasehold  interest  and 
reversion  of  the  Eight  Bells  pnblic-house  in  Mare- 
street,  Hackney,  the  site  of  which  was  required 
for  public  improvements. 

In  June,  last  year,  the  claimant  had  purchased  the  lease, 
which  had  about  forty-seven  years  to  run,  at  auction  for 
S.OBOI.,  at  a rental  of  1201.  a year.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  had  paid  Mrs.  Envill,  the  tenant,  8,3501,, 
she  having  paid  a premium  of  41,0001,,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  premium  would  increase  to 
6,0001.,  as  public-house  property  was  “ going  up,"  and  the 
principal  question  was,  what  was  the  value  at  the  present 
time  of  the  reversionary  interest  in  the  premises  r The 
premises  were  old  and  inconvenient,  and,  to  depreciate  the 
value,  it  was  urged  that  by  the  time  the  lease  expired 
public-house  property  might  decrease  in  value.  The  lease 
was  worth  twenty-five  years' purchase,  to  which  10  percent, 
was  to  be  added  for  compulsory  sale,  and  600/.  was  asked 
for  Iho  reversion.  In  the  claim  3,8001.  was  asked,  and  by 
the  evidence  for  the  Board  3,0621.  was  put  as  a fair  value. 

The  jury  assessed  the  compensation  at  3,1501.,  and  it  was 
then  stated  that  the  Board  had  offered  3,1661.,  and  the 
verdict  being  61.  under  the  ofl'er,  the  claimant  would  have 
to  pay  bis  own  costs,  which  it  was  believed  would  amount 
to  Detweeu  4001.  and  6001, 

Verdict  accordingly. 


REREDOSES. 

Stamford. — A reredos  baa  been  erected  in 
Bt.  John’s  Church,  Stamford,  as  a testimonial  to 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Jonea,  who  Las  com- 
pleted the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  ministry.  The 
work,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Browning,  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Eilliam,  cost  160i. 

Mold. — A new  reredos  has  just  been  placed  in 
the  parish  chnrch  at  Mold,  at  the  expense  of 
Mrs.  Philips,  of  Rhnal,  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
the  late  Captain  Philips.  The  centre  part  of  the 
new  structure  is  divided  by  small  projecting 
buttresses  into  three  panels.  Those  buttresses 
are  carried  up  before  the  mullions  of  the  window, 
and  finish  with  moulded  caps,  on  which  stand 
carved  angels.  The  centre  panel  is  filled  with 
the  Agnus  Dei.  The  other  panels  are  filled  with 
tracery,  aud  in  the  centre  have  medallions  con- 
taining the  emblems  of  the  passion,  and  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  the  crown  of  glory.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  manner  of  such  works,  what 
may  be  described  as  the  moat  important  features 


are  placed  at  the  ends,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
angles  of  the  chancel  walls.  A column  is  carried 
up  on  each  side  of  the  table.  The  caps  of  these 
columns  form  pedestals  on  which  are  placed 
figures  ; the  one  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
table  representing  our  Lord  bearing  His  cross, 
the  other  the  figure  of  Christ  after  the  resurrec- 
tion.  The  work  is  executed  in  veined  alabaster, 
the  figures  being  in  white  alabaster,  and  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  of 
Birmingham,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John 
Douglas,  architect,  Chester. 


PARSONAGES  AND  CLERGY.HOUSES. 

Much  Birch. — A new  vicarage  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Much  Birch.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Cullis,  of  Tewkesbury, 
is  the  builder.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
2,0001. 

Edinburgh. — The  memorial  stone  of  a now 
parsonage  for  All  Saints’  Episcopal  Church, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  laid  by  Bishop  Cotterill. 
The  parsonage  occupies  a site  between  the 
church  and  the  row  of  houses  on  the  north-east 
side  of  Brougham-street,  and,  when  finished,  will 
complete  the  pile  of  buildings  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, including  mission  home,  schools,  home  for 
the  aged,  aud  a public  hall,  connected  with  this 
church.  Mr.  Anderson  is  the  architect,  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  over  3,0001. 

Sh-^ffield. — At  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
a clergy-house  has  recently  been  erected  for  the 
priests  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
White-croft.  The  building  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Solly-street  and  Garden  - street, 
within  a short  distance  of  St.  Vincent’s  Church 
and  schools.  The  structure  is  entirely  of  brick, — 
the  style  being  Renaissance  of  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
M.  E.  Hadfield  & Son.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building,  including  furniture  and  site,  is  stated 
at  11,0001.  Mr.  M.  J.  Dowling  was  the  general 
contractor ; the  joiner’s  work  having  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Dealey  & Homer ; the  plumbing 
and  glazing  by  Mr.  Corrio  ; and  Messrs.  Manuel 
ife  Son  ^bave  executed  the  oak  furniture  and 
fittings.  


NEW  CEMETERIES. 

Badlow.  — Mr.  George  Friend,  architect* 
Maidstone,  has  prepared  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  parochial  cemetery,  within  a short 
distance  of  Hadlow-common,  as  the  churchyard 
has  scarcely  any  space  left  for  interments. 

Ballington. — A short  time  ago,  an  intimation 
having  been  given  by  tlie  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  churchyard  must  be  closed,  it  became 
necessary  for  a new  burial-place  to  bo  provided 
by  the  parish.  A Burial  Board  was  formed, 
and  Earl  Spencer  presented  the  Board  with  a 
site,  consisting  of  about  two  acres.  Plans  for 
laying  it  out  into  three  portions, — the  conse- 
crated, the  unconsecrated,  and  the  reserved, — 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  Ingman,  architect,  North- 
ampton. The  entrance  is  from  the  Harlestonc- 
road,  the  paths  being  covered  with  broken  slag. 
It  is  proposed,  and,  indeed,  the  Board  has 
resolved,  to  accept  tenders  for  building  a lodge  ; 
aud  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  whole 
work  will  be  1,0001.  Sufficient  space  has  been 
left  to  build,  at  some  future  date,  two  chapels 
immediately  at  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery. 
The  ground  was  consecrated  on  the  28th  ult.  by 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 


DRAINAGE  MATTERS. 

Farnham  (Surreg). — The  Local  Board  of  this 
town  have  lately  received  a report  from  Mr. 
James  Lemon,  C.E.,  of  Southampton,  whom 
they  had  consulted  upon  the  sewerage  and  utili- 
sation of  sewage  of  their  district ; in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  utilise  the  sewage  by  irrigating 
certain  lands  near  the  Union,  and  to  the  north- 
east  of  the  town.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
report,  all  possibility  of  pollutiog  the  river 
Wey,  which  runs  through  the  town,  will  be 
precluded.  The  land  proposed  to  be  irrigated 
being  higher  than  the  town,  pumping  will  have 
to  be  resorted  to,  it  appearing  that  no  land 
suitable  for  the  purpose  is  obtainable  at  a level 
which  will  admit  of  the  town  being  sewered  hy 
' gravitation. 

York  and  Cambridge  Towns  {Parish  of 
Frimley). — The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have 
taken  steps  towards  the  sewering  of  their  dis- 
trict, by  consulting  Mr.  James  Lemon,  of  South- 
amptoD,  thereon. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Clacton-on-Sea. — A trial  boring,  with  a view  to 
obtain  a supply  of  water  from  the  chalk,  has 
been  proceeding  at  this  rapidly-increasing  water- 
ing place  for  some  time,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Jabez  Church,  C.E.  Water  was  struck  at  a 
depth  of  about  280  ft.  from  the  surface,  but 
proved,  on  examination,  to  be  considerably 
charged  with  salt ; this  having  been^  shut  out, 
the  boring  was  continued,  and  at  405  ft.  water 
was  again  reached,  which  rose  to  within  35  ft.  of 
the  surface,  and  promises  to  provide  an  abund- 
unt,  pure,  and  fresh  supply.  It  is  intended 
(according  to  the  Chehnsjord  Chronicle)  to  sink 
an  artesian  well  at  once,  and  to  establish  water- 
works, the  Act  for  which  (in  conjunction  with 
the  gas-works  already  in  working  order)  was 
obtained  two  years  since. 

Barrow-in-Furness.— Tha  Barrow-in-Furness 
Corporation  are  conatrnjting  a new  reservoir 
at  Pennington,  capable  of  storing  200,000,000 
gallons  of  water. 

Dereham. — At  a meeting  of  the  Dereham 
Local  Board  on  the  26th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to 
instruct  Messrs.  Russ  & Minns  to  report  as  to 
the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  obtaining  an 
improved  water-supply  for  the  town. 

Frome. — The  sinking  of  the  experimental  well 
at  Egborne,  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Charles 
Barnes,  to  whom  it  was  let  by  the  Local  Board, 
is  progressing  satisfactorily.  When  23  ft.  bad 
been  reached,  boring  was  tried,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  engineer,  and  at  a further 
depth  of  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  water  was  struck,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  supply  is  most  copious. 

Alfreton.—The  Alfreton  Parochial  Committee 
met  on  the  4th  inst.  to  consider  tenders  for  the 
construction  of  the  Butterley  and  Lindway 
reservoirs.  It  was  agreed  to  accept  that  of 
Messrs.  Coulson  & Co.,  of  Birmingham,  whose 
tender  was  6,3551.  There  wore  fonr  tenders,  the 
highest,  7,7621.,  and  the  lowest,  5,96Si.  Mr. 
Coke,  the  engineer,  stated  that  the  pipe-laying 
between  Butterley  and  Lindway  would  com- 
mence in  a few  days,  and  that  no  doubt  the 
inhabitants  of  Alfreton  would  be  supplied  with 
water  before  Christmas. 

Arbroath. — Some  weeks  ago,  the  Police  Com- 
mission, by  a majority,  resolved  to  allow  private 
houses  to  take  in  water  at  the  rate  of  6d.  for 
every  1,000  gallons.  This  scheme  was  held  up 
by  its  promoters  as  a public  boon,  but  it  is  stated 
that  up  to  tb»  present  time  there  has  been  only 
one  application  for  a supply  of  water  to  a 
dwelling-bouse  under  the  resolution. 

Dorchester. — The  Town  Council  have  decided 
to  take  no  action  on  the  report  recently  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  expense  it  would  involve 
the  town,  amounting,  with  the  drainage  scheme, 
to  about  17,0001.,  and  at  a meeting,  on  the  2ud 
inst.,  it  was  resolved  to  instruct  the  borough 
surveyor  (Mr.  Norman),  who  has  recently  been 
to  London  to  consult  some  engineers  on  the 
subject,  to  prepare  the  necessary  specifications, 
in  order  that  the  work  might  be  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with,  the  surveyor’s  jilau  providing  for 
additional  pumping  power,  by  which  40,000 
gallons  of  water  may  be  raised  per  hour,  in- 
stead of  30,000  as  at  present. 

Wimbledon. — At  a meeting  of  the  property- 
owners  aud  inhabitants  of  Wimbledon,  it  has 
been  resolved  that  “ The  present  water-supply 
of  Wimbledon  being  unsatisfactory,  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality,  it  is  advisable  that 
the  Local  Board  should,  with  the  least  prac- 
ticable delay,  take  steps  in  pursuance  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  to  carry  out  a scheme 
of  water-supply,  according  to  the  published 
report  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Homeraham,  C.E."  Mr. 
Homersham  proposes  to  obtain  his  supply  from 
the  chalk,  by  sinking  a well  at  Wallingtun.  The 
total  cost  of  his  scheme  ho  estimates  at  55,0001. 


Effect  of  the  Hot  Weather  on  a Rail- 
way.— The  Manchester  Guardian  says  that  the 
excessive  heat  a few  days  ago,  which  was 
about  120  in  the  sun  at  Wigan,  had  a singu- 
lar effect  on  the  railway  metals  between 
Wigan  and  Manchester,  on  the  London  aud 
North-Western  line.  Near  Platt-bridge  Station 
the  up-line  to  Manchester  was  found  bulging  for 
eight  lengths  in  the  shape  of  an  S,  at  one  point 
the  metals  and  sleepers  having  beenbodily  moved 
nearly  2 ft.  The  rails  appear  to  have  been  set 
too  tightly,  and  on  the  heat  expanding  them  they 
had  been  twisted  out  of  their  original  course.  For- 
tunately the  mishap  was  discovered  as  a passenger 
train  which  stops  at  the  station  approached. 
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PARLIAMENT  AET. 

The  Ptihlic  Health  (Ireland)  Bill. — In  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  said  that  its  object  Tvas  to 
extend  to  Ireland  advantages  which  had  been 
already  bestowed  upon  England.  The  Bill  was 
a long  one,  extending  to  29-i  clauses,  and  it 
dealt  with  twenty  Acts  now  in  existence  in 
Ireland  in  relation  to  this  subject.  The  Bill 
was  strictly  analogous  to  the  English  Public 
Health  Act,  except  in  this,  that  it  incorporated 
the  Burial  Grounds  Act  of  Ireland.  He  hoped 
that  their  lordships  would  approve  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  and  give  it  a second  reading. 
Viscount  Powerscourt  approved  generally  of  the 
Bill,  but  gave  notice  that  upon  a future  occasion 
he  should  bring  up  a new  clause.  The  Bill  was 
read  a second  time. 

Hyde  Park.  — In  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
Monday  evening,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  asked 
why  the  gravel  which  had  usually  been  laid 
down  between  the  Marblc-arch  and  Hyde  Park- 
corner,  and  between  the  end  of  Rotten-row  and 
Queen’s-gate,  had  not  been  laid  down  this  year; 
and  whether  there  was  any  objection  to  building 
shelters  in  case  of  rain  in  Rotten-row  and 
Battersea  Park.  In  reply,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Gordon  said  that  the  proposal  referred 
to  could  not  be  carried  ont  in  consequence  of  the 
First  Commissioner  having  received  so  many 
complaints  as  to  inconvenience  to  pedestrians 
from  gravel  being  placed  upon  the  paths.  The 
shelters  could  not  be  put  up  without  incurring 
considerable  expense,  and  they  would  probably 
not  bo  sightly  objects. 


ACTION  BY  A ” STEEPLE  JACK." 

SMITH  V.  PEItRY. 

In  this  case  (heard  in  the  Bow  County  Court 
last  week,  before  Mr.  J.  B,  Dasent,  judge),  the 
plaintiff  was  described  as  a "steeple  jack,"  and 
the  defendant  was  a builder.  The  action  was 
brought  to  recover  the  sum  of  201.  for  pulling 
down  a chimney-shaft  and  cleaning  the  old 
bricks.  There  was  a counter-claim  for  311.  10s. 
for  damage  alleged  to  have  been  sustained 
through  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  plaintiff 
in  pulling  down  the  shaft. 

The  plaintiff's  claim  was  admitted,  and  the  counter' 
claim  was  gone  into,  in  support  of  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  defendant  was  engaged  to  do  certain  work  for  the  East 
India  Dock  Company.  A portioa  of  the  work  was  to  pull 
down  a ehimney-shai't.  The  plaintiff  was  engaged  to  do 
that,  for  which  he  was  to  charge  20Z.  Instead  of  getting 
on  the  top  and  knocking  it  down  brick  by  brick,  he  pulled 
it  down  hy  a chain  fastened  round  the  top,  similar  to  the 
mode  of  pulling  down  trees.  The  couBequcnco  was  that 
the  chimney  did  not  come  down  straight  as  it  should,  but 
fell  upon  a boiler,  breaking  it  so  as  to  render  it  valueless, 
except  for  scrap  iron.  The  boiler  belonged  to  the  persons 
whom  the  defendant  had  contracted  to  do  the  work  for, 
and  he  (the  defendant)  had  paid  them  31i.  lOa.  for  tho 
boiler. 

In  answer  to  tho  counter-claim,  the  p’uintiff  said  that 
when  he  was  engaged  to  do  the  work,  he  told  tho  defendant 
he  would  pull  it  down  for  20/.,  but  if  he  was  to  fake  it 
down  his  price  would  be  30/.  Upon  that  the  defendant 
said  that  ho  would  have  it  pulled  down.  ‘W'ith  regard  to 
the  damage  douc  to  the  boiler,  ho  admitted  that  it  was 
caused  through  the  chimney  falling  on  it,  but  it  was  no  fault 
of  liis.  Before  pulling  it  down,  wedges  were  driven  in,  so 
as  to  bring  10  ft.  off  first,  but  instead  of  it  breaking  there, 
it  broke  35  ft.  down,  which  he  afterwards  found  was  o'viiig 
to  a defect  iu  the  chimney,  which  had  been  built  over  thirty 
years, 

Hia  Honour  said  n-ith  regard  to  tho  plaintiff’s  claim,  it 
had  been  admitted,  and  therefore  must  be  allowed.  As  to 
the  counter-claim,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  guilty  of  an  amount  of  negligence  in  pulling  doivntho 
shaft,  and  he  should  allow  tho  defeiidaiit  2o7.  for  the 
damage  to  the  boiler,  aud  the  Costa  to  be  divided  between 
the  plainlilf  and  tho  delbiidaut. 


A " Steeple-Jack  ” in  Sussex. — The  Sus'se.z 
Daily  Post  says  that  the  vane  on  the  steeple  of 
Uurst  Church  being  out  of  order,  the  rector 
(Canon  Borrer)  offered  101.  to  any  one  who  •would 
climb  up  (a  height  of  130  ft.)  and  send  it  down 
for  repair.  -The  offer  was  accepted  by  a man 
named  John  Bishop,  formerly  a sailor,  who, 
having  got  into  the  clock-tower,  lassooed  the 
pinnacles  of  the  windows  at  the  base  of  the 
steeple,  and,  having  by  this  means  passed  a 
rope  round  the  building,  actually  walked  up  tho 
steeple.  Tho  feat  was  accomplished  by  a method 
well  known  to  sailors,  the  climber  bolding  the 
free  ends  of  the  rope,  and  planting  his  feet 
firmly  agaiust  tho  object  climbed,  keeping  the 
rope  at  a safe  tension.  As  the  climber  advanced 
he  jerked  the  rope  upwards  and  so  progressed 
to  tho  top.  He  safely  reached  the  top,  and  sat 
there  for  four  hours  whilst  the  vane  was  being 
repaired,  when  he  replaced  iti  i 


WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  in  a letter  to  the 
Metropolitan,  writes : — 


“ Mr,  Eultou,  commenting  upon  the  proceediega  at  the 
recent  arbitration  for  the  purchase  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
makes  the  positive  statement  ‘ that  a good  portion  of  the 


change  of  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  bridge  haa  occurred  since,  and  in  consequence  of,  the 
construction  of  the  Thames  Embankment.’  This  state- 
ment is,  however,  as  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  all 
the  witnesses  on  both  sides  as  it  is  with  the  actual  facts. 

Mr.  Williams,  tho  assistant  clerk  and  surveyor  of  the 
bridge,  said ‘that  no  material  “ change ” had  taken  place 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  uuder  any  of  the  arches  since  1863,’ 
and  in  confirmation  gave  a tabular  statement  of  the  sound- 
ings which  he  had  taken  every  month,  and  which  gave  the 
following  result 


MEDIEVAL  CHURCHES  IN  TEE  ISLAND 
OF  CYPRUS. 


Depth  of  Water. 


1868. 
..  27-6 
..  26-0 
..  28-0  ■ 
..  26'0 
..  26'0 
..  25'9 


1878. 


26- 3 

27- 0 
2«'0 
27'0 
2i-9 


Second  arch  from  Middlesex  side  .. 

Third  arch  from  Middlesex  side  .. 

Fourth  arch  from  Middlesex  side,. 

Fifth  arch  from  Middlesex  side 

Sixth  arch  from  Middlesex  side 

Seventh  arch  from  Middlesex  side 

Further,  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  in  his  report  upon  the 
bridge,  said  ' Comparing  the  sections  I have  made  with 
the  soundings  each  year  from  1868  up  to  and  inclusive  of 
1877,  1 do  not  find  that  the  depth  beneath  the  bridge  has 
been  increased  by  scour.’ 

And  Mr.  Aberiiethy  said ‘I  am  of  opinion  for  a long 
period  of  time  there  lias  been  no  change  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  say  for  ten  or  twelve  years.’ 

The  soundings  taken  by  Rennie  in  1814,  Telford  in  1823, 
Law  iu  1813,  and  Burstal  in  1850,  show  a progressive 
deepening  in  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  extent  of  10  ft., 
while  the  recent  soundings  taken  by  Sir  John  llawkshaw, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Chatterton,  prove  that  no  material 
change  has  occurred  since  1870,  the  year  in  which  the 
Embankment  was  opened. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  is  certainly  incumbent  upon 
Mr.  Fulton  to  explain  upon  what  authority  ho  bases  the 
statement  quoted  above. 

As  the  plan  designed  by  me  for  the  protection  of  the 
piers  of  the  bridges,  after  very  careful  consideration, 
received  the  approval  of  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow, 
aud  Mr.  Henry  Law,  who  concurred  in  tho  opinion  that  it 
was  the  beat  and  most  economical  plan  wluch  could  bo 
adopted,  I am  not  tho  less  concerned  to  find  that  Mr. 
Fulton  considers  it  ‘ absurdly  expensive.’ 

He  suggests  as  a substitute  ‘ depositing  chalk,  Kentish 
rag,  or  concrete  round  the  piers,'  but  appears  to  forgot 
that  the  free  na-vigation  of  the  Kiver  Thames  is  not  alto- 
gether a secondary  consideration,  aud  that  the  conservators 
of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  those  niivigatiDg  steamers  aud 
other  craft,  might  possibly  object  to  the  existing  obstruc- 
tion caused  by  the  materials  heaped  rouud  the  piers  being 
further  iuoreased.” 


" CERTAINTY  AS  TO  POSTING.” 


Sir, — In  a recent  issue  you  were  kind  < 
' ' ' ; heading,  to  a 


igh  to  call 

attention,  under  the  above  heading,  to  a pamphlet  of  mine 
“ On  the  Advantages  of  Booked  Letter  or  Fostal  Receipts,” 
whereiu  you  approved  of  the  plan  generally,  but  took 
exception  to  its  introduction  on  the  ground  that  you 
thought  it  would  not  be  adopted  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
public. 


trust  you  will  allow  me  a small  space  in  your  excellent 
journal,  whilst  explaining  the  nature  of  the  scheme,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  calculation  of  the 
annual  profit  revenue  of  200, iXK)/.  to  the  Government  was 
based  upon  the  very  circumstance  mentioned  by  you  that 
the  plan  would  be  used  in  a very  moderate  degree,  although 
'th  every  probability  of  its  increasing  in  value  and  im- 
portance as  It  became  bettor  known  and  understood. 

There  are  14,006  po.st-olBces  in  the  United  Kingdom,  aud 
r ray  calculation  to  bo  on  tbc  safe  side,  I have  given  a 
ridiculous  margin  of  12,000  offices,  only  taking  2,000  offices 
into  consideration.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  2,0t0 
offices  o/i/y  would  sell  booked  letter  receipts,  but  that  every 
one,  with  few  exceptions,  would  do  so,  aud  il’usedto  the. 
extent  anticipated  the  revenue  would  far  exceed  the  sum  I 
have  named,  The  advantages  are  these  : — 

“ Undoubted  certainty  tliat  tho  letter  which  was  booked 
(or  for  which  a postal  receipt  was  given)  -was  posted  at  the 
cost  of  only  one  farthing  (the  smaUest  coin  of  the  rcalip).” 

Iu  courts  oflaw  the  undoubted  proof  of  posling  vTOuld 
dispense  with  all  other  expensive  and  troublesome 


Government  would  be  spared  needless  inquiries  alter 
missing  letters,  often  never  posted,  and  investigation  would 


.3  giver 


renter  accuracy,  which  would  prevent  errors, 

stamped  letters,  and  illegibility. 

Messengers  would  be  bound  to  be  honest. 

These  receipts  would  only  bo  used  for  important  letters 
enclosing  cheques,  orders,  countermands,  Ac.,  aud  may  bo 
resorted  to  or  not,  as  the  public  thiuk  proper. 

Thus,  briefly,  I give  your  readers  an  outline  of  the  plan 
which  Government  has  so  indiflcreutly,  partially,  and 


Should  further  information  be  desired,  Messrs.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  & Co.,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  will  forward  the 
pamphlet  referred  to  on  application. 

A.  CLIFFOBD-ESKItr,, 


Sir, — Will  you  USB  the  influence  of  your'widoly- 
circiilated  journal  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  to  the  valuable  remains  of  Medite-val 
church  architecture  existing,  but,  alas  ! in  a sad 
state  of  min  and  neglect,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  ? 
As  our  Government  are  about  to  take  that  island 
under  their  protection,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  ■will  insist  upon  the  Turks  respecting  and 
abstaining  from  the  destruction  of  these  most 
important  monuments  of  Mediceval  Christianity. 
Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  these  remains 
are  the  ruins  of  two  churches  at  Famagusta. 
One  of  these  is  iu  the  Romanesque  stylo  of  archi- 
tecture, and  appeai’3  originally  to  have  formed 
a regular  Basilica  church,  with  three  apses  at 
the  east  end.  It  appears,  from  sketches  which  I 
have  seen,  to  be  of  considerable  size,  and  was 
probably  erected  about  the  time  of  our  Richard 
“ Cceur  de  Lion."  This  most  remarkable  build- 
ing  is  now  converted  into  a fort.  The  other 
church,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  tbe 
cathedral,  is  a still  more  interesting  building, 
Sketches  of  it  represent  it  as  being  a veritable 
fourteenth  - century  Gothic  church  of  large 
dimensions,  and  of  quite  a Northern  type.  The 
west  front,  which  is  tolerably  perfect  (except 
tho  spires,  which  arc  gone),  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  in  general  disposi- 
tion of  its  parts,  but  bears  a still  stronger 
resemblance  to  some  of  tbe  French  west  fronts 
of  the  Middle  Pointed  style.  There  are  three 
large  doorways,  with,  straight-sided  gabled 
canopies  overhead.  Over  tbe  contra  of 
these  is  a magnificent  window  of  six  lights, 
with  a wheel  in  the  tracery ; above  the  side 
doorways  are  long  double  - light  windows, 
and  over  these  again  the  belfry  windows, 
which  aro  also  of  two-ligbts.  There  aro 
small  remains  of  the  nave,  which  appears  to 
be  converted  into  a mosque,  and  the  choir 
and  transepts  have  entirely  disappeared.  It  is 
said  that  this  beautiful  church  was  erected  by 
tho  Venetians,  but  the  architecture  seems  quite 
to  contradict  this.  It  is  evidently  either  French 
or  possibly  English  work.  The  Venetians  became 
masters  of  Cyjjrns  iu  1471,  but  the  remains  of 
this  church  are  certainly  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
seem  to  suggest  a date  at  least  a century  earlier, 
if  not  a century  and  a half. 

These  churches  are  described  and  illustrated 
in  " Le  Brun’s  Voyage  en  Orient";  and  some 
small  woodcuts  from  sketches  by  F.  Arundale 
serve  as  illustrations  to  the  play  of  " Othello  ” 
in  Knight’s  " Shakspeare.”  Some  very  good 
water-colour  drawings  of  these  buildings,  aud 
other  points  of  interest  in  tbe  island,  were 
exhibited  iu  London  about  ten  years  ago ; but  I 
cannot  recollect  tho  name  of  the  artist.  I also 
have  an  impression  that  a descriptive  account 
of  these  churches  appeared  some  years  back  in 
the  Ecclesiologist. 

A gentlema-n  who  saw  these  buildings  a few 
years  back  informed  mo  that  their  Tm'kish 
owners  liad  allowed  them  to  fall  into  a terrible 
state  of  neglect,  aud  no  means  were  taken  to 
preserve  them  from  destruction,  and  it  is  with 
the  view  of  interesting  you,  and  through  you  the 
English  public,  in  the  preservation  of  these 
curious  relics  of  the  past,  that  I now  write  this 
letter.  H.  W.  Brewer. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY 
ARCHITECTURAL  SCHOOL. 


The  following  have  been  admitted  : — 
Students  of  the  Upper  School: — F.  Baggallay, 
R.  W.  Collier,  H.  B.  Cullcrn,  A.  Frampton,  R.  W, 
Gibson,  J.  H.  Ince,  A.  Tietman,  0.  C.  Wylson. 

Students  of  the  Loiver  School ; — J.  B,  Bare, 
J.  H.  Buckeridge,  A.  D.  Gregg,  T.  G.  Howell, 
C.  Howse,  J.  M.  Jones,  F.  Miller,  G.  Petrie,  G, 
Wheelhouse. 


Diocese  of  Ely. — At  tbe  recent  Ely  Diocesan 
Conference,  a committee  reported 1.  That  in 
their  opinion  it  is  not  desirable  to  abolish  tho 
regulation  requiring  an  elevation  and  ground- 
jilau  of  tho  building  to  be  sent  in  with  the 
application  for  aid,  but  that  it  be  within  the 
discretion  of  th©  committee  to  dispense  in 
special  cases  with  the  requirement  of  such  plans 
iu  the  first  instance.  2.  That  it  is  advisable 
tbat  a diocesan  architect  should  be  appointed, 
to  whom  plans  may  be  submitted  before  grants 
are  made,  if  in  any  case  it  should  seem  de- 
sirable to  the  committee.  The  report  was 
adopted. 


Probationers  .- — E.  J.  M.  Allen,  C.  J.  Bradley, 
F.  Dickson,  T.  Gordon,  T.  E.  Hatch,  C.  E. 
Holmes,  J,  J.  Jones,  M.  J.  Lansdell,  T.  C.  Lees, 
A.  J.  Murray,  J.  B.  Phillips,  C.  A.  Smith,  T.  B. 
Whinney. 


SoutR  London,  SRort  of  Water. — Com- 
plaints  are  made  of  tho  extreme  scarcity,  not  to 
say  the  absolute  absence,  of  water  at  Peckham. 
The  water  companies  lay  the  blame  on  the 
speculating  builders,  for  not  providing  suffi- 
ciently  large  cisterns ; but  we  know  of  houses 
in  Brixton  where,  even  with  capacious  cisterns, 

, the  supply  is  veiy  meagre. 
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THE  OBATOHT  COMPETITION. 

Sib, — " An  Oafcaider  ” in  last  week’s  Builder 
refers  to  “ Mr.  Waterhouse’s  decision,”  and 
sagpests  that  his  report  should  be  published. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Water- 
house  was  not  called  in  to  act  as  referee  in  this 
competition,  but  simply  to  give  the  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory  his  opinion  of  the  several  designs  ? 

The  decision  is  therefore  that  of  the  Fathers 
(as  in  their  original  advertisement  they  said  it 
should  be).  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  report  is  in  no 
sense  an  award  ; it  makes  no  attempt  to  place 
the  designs  in  tho  order  of  their  merit,  and  it 
was  never  intended  for  publication. 

20,  New  Cavendish.street.  J.  Willev. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Glasgow. — The  Glasgow  glaziers  came  out  on 
strike  on  tho  29th  ult.  against  tho  proposed 
reduction  of  their  wages  from  7id.  to  7d.  per 
hour,  but  a temporary  arrangement  has  been 
come  to  between  tho  Glasgow  glaziers  and  their 
employers,  under  which  they  continue  work  at 

the  former  rate  of  pay. At  a meeting  of  the 

Glasgow  Master  Plasterers’  Association,  the 
members  explained  tho  position  they  occupied 
in  regard  to  tho  work  they  had  on  hand,  and 
although  the  plasterers’  strike  had  now  lasted 
a mouth  they  were  still  receiving  assurances  of 
sympathy  from  the  architects  and  builders  of 
tho  city. 

Kirriemuir. — On  the  29th  ult.  all  the  operative 
masons  in  Kirriemuir,  numbering  about  100 
hands,  came  out  on  strike,  in  consequence  of 
notice  having  been  given  by  tho  masters  of  a 
reduction  of  Id.  per  hour. 

North  Wales. — Mr.  Parry,  arbitrator  in  the 
strike  at  tho  Rhos  slate  quarries,  which  has  cou- 
tinuod  for  five  weeks,  has  decided  adversely  to 
the  men,  who  have  accepted  the  decision. 

Bdinhurgh. — A meeting  of  master  plasterers 
was  held  on  t’r-  23th  ult.  The  feeling  was  very 
strongly  in  Lhe  direction  of  resisting  the 
demands  of  the  men.  A letter  was  read  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Employers’  Asso- 
ciation, intimating  that  the  determination  of 
the  employers  there  was  still  unchanged,  and 
that  several  of  the  masters  who  had  not  at 
first  acted  in  concert  with  the  Association  were 
now  doing  so. 

Staffordshire. — The  Staffordshire  nailers  have 
struck  against  a reduction  in  prices  proposed  by 
the  masters. 


THE  SUNDAY  SOCIETY  AND  THE 
GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

Sin, — ThrouRli  the  praisevrorthy  liberality  of  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  the  proprietor  and  director  of  tho  Groavenor 
Gallery,  Kew  Bond-street,  we  are  enabled  to  announce 
that  tho  Summer  Exhibition  at  this  IiistiLulion  will  bo  open 
on  the  three  undcrnientioned  Sunday  afternoons,  between 
the  hours  of  two  and  six 

On  Sunday,  July  I4Lb,  the  Gallery  will  be  opened  free  to 
the  subscribers  and  members  of  the  Sunday  Societv  j and  on 
July  2l3t  and  August  Itli  to  the  public,  by  tickets,  which  will 
be  issued  by  tlie  Sunday  Society.  These  will  be  forwarded  by 
post  on  receipt  of  stamped  envelope.  All  applications  to 
bo  by  letter  to  tho  Honorary  Secretary,  l‘J,  Chariug-cross. 

In  order  that  these  visits  may  be  as  instructive  and 
interesting  as  possible,  tbe  Society  has  published  a special 
catalogue,  price  3d.,  which  must  bo  obtained  before  the 
visiting  day. 

So  very  few  are  tho  opportunities  possessed  by  large 
numbers  of  the  people  for  the  study  of  art  collections,  that 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  you  to  give  publicity  to 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay’s  generous  eudeovour  to  iucrease  them. 

Rosbueht,  President  of  the  Sunday  Society. 
W.  11.  CoKFiBLD,  Chairman  of  Committee. 
Mauk  II.  Judge,  Honorarv  Secretary. 

No.  19,  Oiaviiig-crou,  S.W. 


Cheap  Refreshments  in  the  Parks.— Oa 
the  27th  ult.  tho  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
received  a deputation  from  tho  Working  Men’s 
Club  and  Institute  Union.  Sir  Harcourt  John- 
stone, M.P.,  iu  introducing  the  deputation,  stated 
that  workingmen  had  represented  to  the  society 
that  the'  poorer  classes  were  unable  to  pay  the 
prices  demanded  by  those  who  supplied  refresh- 
ments in  the  parks,  and  that  permission  was 
sought  for  stalls  at  which  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  should 
bo  sold  at  the  prices  generally  charged  iu  tho 
streets.  Mr.  Randle,  of  the  Coffee  Taverns 
Company,  having  stated  that  tho  company 
would  supply  what  was  wanted,  the  First  Com- 
missioner expressed  his  sympathy  with  tbe 
object  in  view,  and  said  ho  would  allow  the 
experiment  to  be  tried  iu  tho  first  instance 
in  one  park,  selecting  Battersea  Park  for  this 
purpose. 


THE  BUILDER. 


OHTJECH-BUILDINa  NEWS. 

Bledington. — The  little  village  church  of 
Bledington,  Gloucestershire,  is  in  process  of  re- 
storation, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  E.  K. 
Cutts,  architect,  London.  The  coat  will  be  about 
1,500Z. 

Claylroolce. — The  ancient  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Claybrooke,  has  been  reopened,  after 
restoration.  Before  undergoing  repair,  the 
chancel,  which  is  described  as  a remarkable 
specimen  of  the  beat  period  of  Leicestershire 
FourteenthCentnry  Gothic,  was  crumbling  away 
with  age,  while  the  roof  of  tho  nave,  arcades, 
and  body  of  the  church  were  in  a similar  state. 
The  work  of  renovation  was  commenced  in  1876. 
The  old-fashioned  high  and  many-sided  pews, 
with  the  galleries,  &c.,  at  the  south  and  west 
end.s,  have  all  been  removed,  and  a new  floor  of 
deal  laid  down,  with  ordinary  tiles  in  the  aisles 
and  borderiogs.  Rush-seated  chairs  have  been 
provided  ns  the  seating  accommodation.  The 
chaucel  has  been  entirely  restored,  and  the  floor 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles  from  the  Lugwardino 
Works,  Hereford.  A re-an’angement  of  the 
painted  glass  edging  of  the  windows  has  been 
effected,  the  old  windows  have  been  partially 
restored,  and  some  extra  canopy  to  the  other 
windows  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bell  & Co. 
Heating  apparatus,  on  a method  devised  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Peach,  has  been  fixed.  Mr.  G. 
E.  Street,  R.A.,  is  tho  architoct,  the  builders 
being  Messrs.  Roberts  & Sou,  of  Weedon.  Tho 
cost  will  bo  nearly  S,000l. 

Blackpool. — The  Bishop  of  Manchester  conse- 
crated St.  John’s  new  parish  church,  Blackpool, 
on  the  25th  ult.  The  new  chnrchis  capableof  hold- 
ing 1,200  persons,  and  has  been  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  old  parish  chiu'ch,  at  a cost  of  about  12,0001. 
It  is  built  of  Longridgo  stone,  and  consists  of 
a nave  98  ft.  by  36  ft. ; north  and  south 
transepts,  26  ft.  by  25  ft.  j north  and  south 
aisles,  63  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and  a chancel  30  ft.  by 
25  ft.  Tho  nave  is  60  ft.  in  height  to  the  apex 
of  tho  roof;  the  chancel  51  ft.  6 in.  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  and  transepts  5-1  ft.  At  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  church,  a tower,  14  ft.  square 
internally,  rises  to  a height  of  139  ft.,  aud  is 
capped  with  fonr  turrets. 

Cambridge. — On  the  27th  ult.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Mill-road,  Cam- 
bridge, was  laid  by  tho  Hon.  Mrs.  Sugden.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Pate,  of  Seaford-street. 

Beckenham. — On  the  22nd  ult.  the  Bishop  of 
Dover  consecrated  tho  new  Church  of  tho  Holy 
Trinity,  Beckenham.  The  church,  which  has 
been  built  from  the  designs  by  Messrs.  Dankos 
& Clarke,  of  Serjeants’  Inn  (the  contractor  being 
Mr.  W.  Tongue,  of  Plumstead),  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Francis  Peek,  in  memory  of  bis  parents,  William 
and  Mary  Peek,  on  ground  given  by  Mr.  Albe- 
marle Cator,  is  in  the  Geometrical  style.  It  is 
faced  internally  with  Bath  stone,  and  externally 
with  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath-stone  dressings. 
Tho  church  is  capable  of  accommodating 
between  900  and  1,000  people. 

Walton. — The  new  church  at  Walton,  Liver- 
pool, was  opened  for  service  on  .Tune  16th.  The 
church,  which  occupies  a site  on  the  east  side  of 
Rice-lane,  is  Early  English  in  style.  Exteriorly 
the  walls  are  built  with  Yorkshii’e  parpoints, 
relieved  by  dressings  of  Stourton  stone.  Green 
Westmoreland  slates,  surmounted  by  a bluish 
grey  ridge  cresting,  form  the  covering  of  the 
roofs.  For  lack  of  funds,  tho  tower  and  spire, 
which  form  part  of  tho  design,  are  left  for 
erection  in  tho  future.  Tho  church  will  hold 
600  or  700  people.  The  solo  contractor  for  the 
building  was  Mr.  James  Leslie,  Miller’s  Bridge. 
Tho  benches  were  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  Webstei*, 
Miller’s  Bridge ; tho  altar  by  Mr.  W.  Bond, 
Waterloo  ; the  stained-glass  window  by  Messrs. 
Wailes  & Strong,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne  ; the  heat- 
ing apparatus  by  Mr.  Bramham,  Liverpool ; and 
the  carving  by  Messrs.  Norbury  & Co.,  Liverpool. 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  Liverpool,  was  tho  architect. 

Stoke  Abbott. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
tho  Virgin,  Stoke  Abbott,  has  been  reopened,  after 
restoration.  The  work,  which  has  cost  about 
2,OOOL,  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  C.  Trask,  of  Norton- 
sub-Hamdon  and  Doultiug,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Auhyn,  of  London.  The  church 
has  nob  only  been  repaired,  but  considerably 
enlarged,  a new  north  aisle  having  been  added 
to  the  church,  thus  providing  nearly  100  extra 
seats.  Tho  ancient,  but  very  ugly,  gallery 
which  formerly  stood  at  tho  west  end  of  the 
church  has  been  removed. 

Handsworth  IFoodftojise. — Tho  new  Church  of 
St.  James,  Handsworth  Woodhouse,  has  been 
consecrated.  It  comprises  a chancel,  30  ft.  by 


20  ft.  5 a nave,  67  ft.  by  25  ft. ; and  a sontb 
aisle,  60  ft.  by  16  ft. ; with  south-west  porch, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestry.  The  building  is 
Early  Geometric  Gothic  in  character,  and  is 
built  of  stone,  the  walls  being  faced  with  Dun- 
ford  Bridge  stone,  with  dressings,  &c.,  through- 
out of  red  Treeton  ashlar.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  green  Westmoreland  slates,  finished  with 
red  tile  cresting.  The  fittings  of  the  chancel, 
consisting  of  altar-table,  stalls,  lectern,  and 
pulpit  are  all  of  carved  oak,  by  Mr.  H.  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  Tho  warming  is  by  hot  water,  on  the 
high-pressure  system,  by  Messrs.  Bacon  & Co., 
of  London  ; and  the  lighting  is  by  large  gas 
coronm  and  brackets,  made  by  Messrs.  Thos. 
Brawn  & Co.,  of  Birmingham,  who  also  were 
entrusted  with  the  wrought-iron  boundary  rati- 
ng and  gates.  The  general  contractors  for  tho 
building  works  were : — Mason.s’,  slaters’,  and 
plasterers’  work,  Mr.  W.  J.  Greenwood,  of  Wood- 
house  ; carpenters’  and  joiners’  work,  Mr.  J. 
Spink;  plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr.  J.  Easton; 
and  for  painting,  Mr.  Sharpies,  Sheffield.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  executed  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Innocent  & Brown,  architects,  Sheffield. 

Portswood. — A new  chancel  is  being  erected  at 
Christ  Church,  Portswood.  It  extends  eastwards 
about  48  ft.,  and  is  28  ft.  wide.  Messrs.  Colson 
& Son,  of  Winchester,  are  the  architects,  Mr. 
Amey  being  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Chapman,  of  Woolston,  the  builder.  The  cost 
will  be  about  2,800?. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

London. — A private  meeting  of  friends  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  held  on  the  26th  ult., 
at  Lord  Gordon’s,  50,  Eaton-square,  with  a 
view  of  consulting  about  the  propriety  and  pos- 
sibility of  erecting  a John  Knox  Memorial 
Church  and  Institute  on  the  Embankment,  and 
endowing  tho  same.  After  some  remarks  from 
Lord  Gerdon  and  a promise  by  him  of  a sub- 
scription of  1,000/.,  a largo  committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  out  tbe  project,  which  is 
expected  to  cost  60,000?. 

Spalding. — Tho  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Free  Methodist  Chapel  at  Spalding  have  been 
laid.  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  are 
the  architects. 

Blackley. — On  tho  22nd  ult.,  tho  memorial 
stones  of  a new  Baptist  Chapel  and  school  at 
Blackley,  near  Elland,  were  laid.  Mr.  C.  F.  L. 
Horsfall  is  the  architect.  The  new  chapel  will 
occupy  a site  about  50  yards  to  the  south  of  the 
old  building.  It  will  be  Classic  in  style,  with  a 
frontage  to  the  south-east.  Tho  entrance  to  the 
front  of  tho  chapel  is  a portico,  with  two  en- 
trances. Tho  chapel  will  have  600  sittings,  and 
will  accommodate  150  scholars  in  addition.  The 
school,  which  is  under  the  chapel,  will  accom- 
dato  over  300  children.  A minister's  house 
will  adjoin  the  chapel. 

Wotton. — A new  Congregational  chapel  at 
Forest-green,  Wotton,  near  Dorking,  has  jnst 
been  commenced,  tho  foundation-stone  having 
been  laid  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Evelyn,  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  building  is  to  be  erected  by  Messrs. 
King,  of  Abinger  Hammer,  and  will  seat  150 
persons.  The  total  outlay  will  be  upwards  of 
500?. 

Durham. — A new  English  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Waddlngton-street,  Durham,  has  been  opened. 
It  bas  been  built  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Henry,  architect,  Durham.  It  is  Early 
English  in  style,  and  parallelogram  in  form, 
being  57  ft.  by  33  ft.  internally,  and  36  ft.  in 
height  to  the  ceiling,  with  two  vestries  behind, 
over  one  of  which  is  a small  room.  Tho  exterior  is 
of  Tow  Law  rock-faced  blocking,  Ingleby  stone 
being  used  for  the  windows  and  other  dressings. 
The  seats,  pulpit,  and  fittings  aro  principally  of 
pitch  pine,  varnished.  The  building  will  accom- 
modate 400  persons. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rugby. — The  new  “ Subordinate  Seboohs,” 
Rugby,  have  been  lately  completed.  We  note 
that  the  gasfittings  throughout  the  schools  and 
the  master’s  house  have  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Shrivell,  of  London,  and  fixed  by  Mr.  John 
Jacomb,  of  Rugby;  that  the  lavatories  and 
watercloset  fittings  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Beard,  Dent,  & Hilliers,  of  London ; 
that  the  bricks  used  came  from  the  Berkswell 
yards,  the  stone  being  Box  Ground;  that  Mi*. 
Boon,  of  Coventry,  was  entrusted  with  tbe  laying 
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down  of  tte  “ sovereign  ” paving  required  ; that 
the  lobbies  are  to  bo  warmed  and  ventilated 
with  Elsley’s  pyro-pnenmatic  stoves ; that  the 
large  schoolroom  is  fitted  with  Pierce’s  “fresh- 
air  warming  and  purifying  grates  ” (supplied  by 
Mr.  Elsley)  ; that  most  of  the  rooms  in  the 
master’s  honse  are  fitted  with  Barnard,  Bishop, 
& Barnard’s  “slow  combustion’’  stoves;  that 
many  of  the  windows  in  both  school  and  house 
have  been  glazed  with  the  “ dead-light  ’’  glazing 
of  Messrs.  Brown,  Boreham,  & Reynolds,  of 
London  ; and  that  the  bell  for  the  bell-cote  was 
supplied  and  hung  by  Messrs.  Mears,  of  White- 
chapel. The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Clarke;  Mr. 
Claridge,  of  Banbury,  being  the  contractor,  and 
Mr.  E.  Thurbon  the  clerk  of  works.  The  statue  of 
Lawrence  Sheriffo,  which  is  placed  at  the  front 
porch,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  N.  Hitch,  of  London. 

Northampton. — The  Sunday  Schools  in  con- 
nexion with  Doddridge  Chapel,  Northampton, 
have  recently  been  considerably  enlarged,  so  as 
to  accommodate  l,200children.  Anew  heating 
apparatus,  by  Messrs.  Blake  & Co.,  Coventry, 
has  been  fixed.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  Hull, 
and  tho  builder  was  Mr.  George  Heap.  The 
contract  was  for  1,1681.,  exclusive  of  furniture 
and  gas  fittings. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Bonington. — One  of  the  windows  in  Donington 
parish  church  has  just  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Gleed.  The  subject  is  the  Resurrection. 

Lincoln.  — The  windows  given  by  tho 
parishioners  and  friends  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  churchwardens  of  St.  Martin’s  parish,  who 
both  died  within  a few  days  of  each  other,  have 
just  been  placed  in  the  church.  They  consist  of 
a three-light  window  in  the  north  aisle,  repre- 
senting “ Christ  in  the  House  of  Bethany,”  and 
two  windows  in  the  porch,  representing  “ Christ 
as  the  Good  Shepherd”  and  “Christ  as  the 
Sufferer.”  The  whole  of  the  twenty-three 
stained-glass  windows  now  in  the  church  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Hughes,  of  London. 

Halifax. — The  large  window  over  the  south- 
east door  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Halifax,  has 
just  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Ward  & Hughes.  The  subject  is  Our  Lord  at  the 
entrance  to  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  with  Mary  and 
Martha  at  His  feet.  Tho  legend  beneath  gives 
tho  words  “ Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.”  The 
window  is  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Robinson. 

Hempstead  Church,  near  Gloucester. — A me- 
morial window  to  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker, 
of  Highfield  House,  Gloucester,  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  above-named  church  by  their  son, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Walker.  The  subjects  are  from  the 
life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  window 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Camm,  Brothers, 
Birmingham. 


Proposed  Public  Library  for  Ken- 
sington. — A somewhat  excited  meeting  of 
ratepayers,  resident  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Abbotts,  Kensington,  was  held  on  the  5th  inst., 
to  determine  whether  the  Public  Libraries  Act 
should  be  adopted  in  Kensington.  At  the  out- 
set an  objection  was  raised  to  the  meeting  by  a 
ratepayer,  on  the  ground  of  illegality,  but  the 
demurrer  was  overruled  by  the  chairman,  who 
explained  that  the  meeting  was  summoned  under 
an  authoritative  requisition  to  the  overseers  of 
the  parish.  Amidst  frequent  interruptions,  the 
chairman  proceeded  to  advocate  the  establish- 
ment of  free  libraries,  in  view  of  their  advan- 
tages to  the  community  at  large.  A portion  of 
the  meeting  emphatically  declined  to  endorse 
this  opinion,  and  the  result  was  much  unseemly 
wrangling,  which  culminated  in  a resolution, 
proposed  from  the  body  of  the  hall,  declaring  in 
effect  that  the  heavy  burden  of  Imperial  and 
local  taxation  rendered  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  inexpedient.  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold 
moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  Act  be  put  in 
force.  Dr.  Gladstone  stated  that  it  would  bo 
possible  to  accept  the  proposal  without  erecting 
a single  building  for  the  purposes  of  a library, 
as  the  existing  School  Board  schools  might  be 
utilised.  The  vote  of  the  meeting  having  been 
taken,  the  numbers  as  announced  by  the  chair- 
man  wore  87  for  and  97  against  the  amendment, 
so  that  the  proposal  to  adopt  a free  public 
library  was  negatived  by  a majority  of 
10.  The  meeting  then  broke  up  in  some  con- 
fusion, during  which  an  informal  vote  of  thanks 
was  proposed  to  Mr.  Heywood  for  his  liberality 
and  public  spirit  in  offering  to  the  Vestry  a free 
library  at  Notting-hill. 


^00liS  Uccciljclr. 

Rational  Spelling ; a conservative  Scheme  for 
National  Spelling  Reform.  A Letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  by  Dr.  George  Harley,  F.R.S.  London  : 
Hodgson  & Son.  1878. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  pamphlet  can  be 
called  “ rational  ” is  in  a comparative  sense,  in 
that  it  is  somewhat  less  unreasonable  than  some 
other  schemes  of  spelling  reform  which  it  de- 
nounces. But  the  whole  craze  for  spelling 
reform  involves  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  language  is  a matter  of  philological 
history,  and  not  of  mere  sound  or  mere  con- 
venience of  writing.  The  author,  for  example, 
spells  accidentally  “ axidentaly”  ; thereby  at 
once  obliterating  the  original  Latin  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  its  derivation  from  cado,  cecidi, 
“to  fall,”  and  the  interesting  analogy  between 
this  Latin  expression  and  the  old  English  “ it 
fell  out,”  &c.  We  suppose  incidentally  would 
be  “ insidentaly,”  so  that  the  two  words,  both 
from  cado,  would  appear  to  have  a totally  dis- 
tinct origin.  Committee,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, instead  of  asserting  its  derivation  from 
cum  and  mittere, — a set  of  people  sent  or  deputed 
to  act  together, — would  bo  “ comite,”  and  would 
appear  to  come  from  comes,  “ a companion.”  It 
s useless  to  waste  words  upon  such  teaching, 
which  we  are  certain  the  common  sense  of  the 
mass  of  educated  people  will  never  admit.  A 
trifling  acquisition  of  brevity  and  apparent  con- 
sistency  (only  apparent)  in  spoiling  would  be 
dearly  bought  at  the  cost  of  such  an  emascula- 
tion of  the  language.  The  matter  concerns  all 
whose  business  it  is  to  use  the  English  language 
as  a vehicle  for  their  thoughts,  and  we  here  enter 
our  protest  against  it,  as  the  pamphlet  has  been 
sent  to  us,  by  its  esteemed  and  accomplished 
author,  presumably  for  the  expression  of  an 
opinion.  


glisallanca. 

A Carpenter's  Clock. — A noteworthy  in- 
stance of  mechanical  skill,  ingenuity,  and  per- 
severance is  reported  by  one  of  the  Scotch 
papers.  It  seems  that  the  clock  on  the  church, 
steeple  of  the  village  of  Longforgan  has  long 
been  stopped.  Sums  of  money  have  been  more 
than  once  raised  to  repair  the  old  machinery, 
but  all  efforts  to  set  it  going  proved  unsuccess- 
ful.  This  state  of  affairs,  it  is  said,  “ weighed 
heavily  on  the  mind  ” of  a carpenter  in  the 
village  who  had  tried  his  hand  at  the  clock  and 
found  the  machinery  in  a very  dilapidated  state. 
However,  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  study- 
ing the  principles  of  clock-making  ; and  at  last, 
thinking  that  he  saw  his  way  to  manufacturing 
a new  clock,  boldly  commenced  the  work.  He 
not  only  made  most  of  the  models  for  the  differ- 
ent wheels,  but  even  several  of  the  tools  for 
adjusting  and  perfecting  the  respective  parts 
when  moulded.  Having  other  business  to 
perform,  he  could  only  employ  himself  on  the 
clock  during  spare  hours  ; but  at  last  be  finished 
the  work,  and  with  his  own  hands  placed  it  in 
the  steeple.  It  has  now,  we  are  told,  been  there 
for  some  months,  and  keeps  time  with  admirable 
accuracy. 

Decoration,  of  Zinc. — A chemical  process 
for  covering  zinc  with  coloured  coatings  has 
lately  been  described  by  Dr.  L.  Stille  in  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.  The  articles 
of  zinc  are  first  brightened  by  scouring  with 
quartz  sand,  moistened  with  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  putting  them  quickly  in  water  and  then 
wiping  dry  most  carefully  with  white  blotting- 
paper.  To  insure  success,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  zinc  as  free  as  possible 
from  lead,  and  to  have  it  bright  like  a mirror. 
When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  metal 
may  be  coated  with  a variety  of  beautiful 
colours  by  immersion  in  a solution  of  alkaline 
tartrate  of  copper  for  a shorter  or  longer  interval 
of  time,  depending  on  the  colour  that  is  desired. 
The  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  three  parts 
of  air-dried  tartrate  of  copper  in  caustic  soda 
lye,  containing  four  parts  of  hydrate  of  soda  to 
forty-eight  parts  of  water. 

Victoria  (Loudon)  Dock  Dztensiou. — The 
Society  of  Engineers  will  visit  the  works  in  pro- 
gress for  the  Victoria  Dock  Extension,  Silver- 
town,  North  Woolwich,  on  Tuesday  next.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Society  last  year, 
we  gave  some  account  of  the  works  (vol.  xxiv., 
p.  727). 
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Unproductive  Shop-building. — The  Builder 
has  projected  a scheme  for  the  erection  of  shops 
and  dwelling-houses  combined,  which  is  de- 
signed to  supersede  the  present  system  by 
becoming  immediately  productive.  We  cannot 
attempt  to  give  the  details  of  a plan  which  our 
contemporai’y  has  elaborated  for  covering  an 
assumed  area  iu  Central  London, — say  in  Soho, 
— in  a manner  which  will  prove  remunerative. 
The  space  is  supposed  to  be  a piece  of  land 
110  ft.  broad  by  90  ft.,  having  a frontage  of 
110  ft.  on  a main  thoroughfare,  and  a similar 
frontage  on  a by-street  in  the  rear.  On  refer- 
ence to  the  plan,  we  find  the  usual  formal  row 
of  houses  dispensed  with,  and  one  large  struc- 
ture with  shops  judiciously  placed  here  and 
there,  and  with  staircases,  private  rooms,  &c., 
on  the  ground-floor,  intermixed.  Our  object  is 
in  no  degree  to  describe  the  ideal  structure, 
which  can  so 'well  be  understood  by  referring  to 
our  contemporary  ; but  our  desire  is  to  express 
approval  of  any  idea  which  shall  improve  the 
appearance  of  London  architecture,  and  at  tho 
same  time  save  the  pockets  of  capitalists.  The 
prevailing  notion  is  to  construct  a row  of  shops, 
and  pile  the  dwelling-rooms  above  them  in  tho 
old-fashioned  style,  though  there  is  not  the  old- 
fashioned  nse  for  them.  Formerly,  the  upper 
part  of  a tradesman’s  house  was  occupied  by 
himself  and  family;  now  it  is  usually  let  out  for 
offices.  It  happens,  though,  as  our  contemporary 
observes,  that  new  houses  built  on  the  old- 
fashioned  system  in  Central  London  remain 
for  years  without  a tenant,  and  two  instances 
are  given  where  the  buildings,  since  their  erec- 
tion three  or  four  years  ago,  have  not  yet  been  let. 
6501.  is  a high  price  to  pay  for  a house  and  shop, 
and  people  will  not  take  floors  at  3001.,  2001., 
and  lOOl.  per  annum,  arranged  on  the  perpen- 
dicular system.  Where  there  is  a good  frontage, 
the  flat  system  is  undoubtedly  the  best  mode  of 
building. — Metropolitan. 

Maucliester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  the  lat  inst.,  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  in  the  chair.  The  report  for  the 
year  gives  a resumd  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee during  that  period,  and  states  that  the 
sub-committee  appointed  last  year  to  investigate 
tho  condition  of  cottage  dwellings  in  Man- 
chester had  completed  their  report,  copies  of 
which  had  been  supplied  to  the  Manchester  City 
Council  and  tho  Salford  Town  Council,  with 
memorials  on  the  subject.  During  the  year,  six 
lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  health  had 
been  delivered,  and  the  weekly  returns  of 
diseases  and  deaths  in  Manchester  and  Salford 
had  been  compiled  and  published.  The  balance- 
sheet  for  the  year  showed  the  income  of  the 
Association  to  have  been  2421.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  leave  a balance  in  hand  of  47^.  Ss.  lOd. 
It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  “That  the  action  of  the  committee 
in  establishing  a sanitary  inspection  department 
of  the  Association  be  approved,  and  that  the 
committee  be  requested  to  take  such  measures 
as  may  be  deemed  fit  to  ensure  the  successful 
working  of  the  department.” 

Exliibition  of  Fans. — The  annual  competi- 
tive exhibition  of  fans,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fanmakers,  was 
opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  in  the  hall  of  the  Drapers’ 
Company,  Throgmorton  - street.  Over  1,250 
specimens  are  included  in  the  catalogue,  ranging 
in  description  and  price  from  the  hand-painted 
silk  or  cambric  fan  with  a pierced  wood-handle, 
the  value  of  which  is  but  half  a guinea,  to 
painted  specimens  enriched  with  lace  edgings 
and  jewelled  handles,  which  are  valued  at  200Z. 
or  300J. 

A Portland  Cement  Testing  Room  and 
Laboratory- — Mr.  Faija,  of  4,  Great  Queen- 
street,  Westminster,  has  constructed  a labora- 
tory and  testing-room  where  Portland  cement 
can  be  tested.  Each  test,  except  when  especially 
required  otherwise,  will  consist  of  tests  for 
weight,  fineness,  tensile  strength,  expansion,  and 
contraction.  Such  a testing  laboratory  is  likely 
to  prove  very  useful  to  engineers  and  con- 
tractors. 

Apprentices. — At  the  Wandsworth  Police- 
court  Joseph  William  Murphy,  stonemason,  was 
charged  by  bis  masters,  Messrs.  Lathey  Brothers, 
builders,  of  Battersea,  with  absenting  himself 
from  work,  and  refusing  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  his 
apprenticeship.  Mr.  Bridge  ordered  him  to 
return  to  work  forthwith,  with  the  intimation 
that  any  similar  charge  in  future  would  be 
attended  with  serious  consequences. 
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Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountains  Asso- 
ciation.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Drinking  Fountain  and  Cattle  Trough 
Association  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  Lord  Kinnaird  in  the  chair.  Mr.  John 
Loo  (the  secretary)  read  the  report,  which 
stated  that: — 

During  the  past  year  the  society  had,  owing  to  the  constant 
demands  upon  its  funds  for  tho  erection  of  new  fountains 
atid  troughs,  been  obliged  to  expend  not  only  the  whole  of 
the  legacies  and  subscriptions,  but  also  to  sell  out  an 
amonnt  invested  in  Consols  as  a nucleus  for  a future  reserve 
fund.  The  Society  ha<l  during  the  past  year  erected  no 
fewer  than  eighty-one  new  troughs  and  fountains,  making 
the  total  numoer  now  erected  in  tho  metropolis  and  suburbs 
301  troughs  for  animals  and  307  fountains  for  human  beings, 
Tho  association  hod,  therefore,  more  than  700  fountaius 
and  troughs  under  its  care,  all  of  which  were  visited, 
cleaned,  and  reported  at  the  office  of  the  society's  agents 
once  or  twice,  and  most  of  them  three  times,  a week  ; and 
the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  drank  at  the 
various  fountains  was  supposed  to  bo  nearly  half  a million 
daily,  whilst  nearly  2,00  > horses,  besides  oxen,  sheep,  and 
dogs,  frequently  drink  at  a siuglo  trough  in  one  day. 
Tho  Society  had  originally  used  iron,  stone,  and 
wood  ns  materials  for  fountains  and  troughs ; but  as 
all  these  had  proved  to  bo  alike  unsuitable  and  un- 
able to  stand  the  rough  wear  and  liability  to  accidental 
damage  to  which  they  were  necessarily  subjected,  the  com- 
mittee had  decided  to  use  henceforth  nothing  but  granite, 
and  to  replace  when  possible  the  old  wooden  troughs  by 
those  of  more  durable  material.  The  total  amount  of  dona- 
tions, subscriptions,  and  legacies  received  during  the  year 
had  been  4,668/.,  showing  a total  falling  off  in  tho  receipts 
compared  with  those  of  last  year  of  1,3751.  Towards  meet- 
ing this  deficiency,  an  old  supporter  of  the  association,  Mr. 
Barlow  Kennett,  had  generously  offered  to  contribute  601. 
provided  the  remainder  of  tho  amount  be  made  up  in 
similar  sums  or  in  larger  or  smaller  donations  before  the 
end  of  July.  The  total  amount  expended  had  been  5,081/., 
or  623/.  more  than  theroceipts,andas  the  amount  left  in  hand 
by  tho  sale  of  l,‘i00/.  Consols  would  be  still  further  reduced 
by  tho  claims  of  the  various  water  companies,  prompt  and 
liberal  contributions  were  needed  if  tho  Society  was  to  coa- 
tiune  its  work  on  the  ssiao  scale  as  before. 

The  London  Institution,  Finsbury-circus. 
A special  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of 
this  Institntion  was  held  in  tho  theatre,  Fins- 
bury.circus,  last  week  (Mr.  De  la  Rao,  the 
president  of  the  Institution,  in  the  chair),  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  and  resolving  npon 
the  report  of  the  Board  of  Management  on  the 
proposed  enlargement  of  tho  Institntion.  The 
Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  the 
committee  had  been  considering  for  tho  past 
nine  months  what  would  be  the  best  mev-ns  of 
extending  the  facilities  to  be  afforded  to  the  in- 
creased membership  of  the  Institution.  Greater 
requirements  now  existed  than  at  any  former 
time,  seeing  that  600  new  annual  members  had 
been  recently  admitted.  Mr.  Clifton,  the  archi- 
tect,  had  prepared  plans  which  embraced  all 
the  snggesbions  for  the  requirements  before 
them.  These  improvements  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  without  a largo  expenditure  of  money 
(about  13,000L).  The  Board  recommended, 
firstly,  that  the  proposed  alterations  and  en- 
largemonts  be  carried  out ; secondly,  that 
application  be  made  for  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  realise  tho  funds  in  tho  coming  session,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  or  sold  by 
the  Board  ; and  thirdly,  that  in  the  meantime 
contracts  be  entered  into.  A long  discussion 
followed,  after  which  the  Chairman  moved : — 
" That  tho  proposed  alterations  and  enlarge- 
ments be  carried  out.”  A show  of  hands  was 
taken,  and  tho  motion  was  declared  to  be  lost. 

The  British  Museum. — The  Bill,  prepared 
and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Lowe,  and 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  to  enable  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  to  remove  portions  of  their  col- 
lections, has  been  issued.  In  enacts  that,  in 
order  to  provide  room  for  the  reception  of 
additions  which  are  from  time  to  time  made  to 
the  Musenm,  the  trustees  may  remove  the  col- 
lections belonging  to  the  departments  of  zoology, 
geology,  paleontology,  mineralogy,  and  botany 
to  the  Natural  History  Museum  now  in  course 
of  erection  at  South  Kensington,  and  all  or  any 
of  the  pictures  now  in  the  Museum  to  the 
National  Gallery.  It  is  also  announced  that 
Mr.  Theophilus  G.  Pinches  baa  been  appointed 
to  the  post  left  vacant  in  the  British  Museum  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  and  ho  is  stated 
to  have  begun  his  official  career  as  an  Assyrio- 
logist  by  an  important  discovery  with  respect 
to  the  chronology  of  the  rp.ign  of  Cambyacs. 
The  discovery,  which  is  baaed  on  the  tablets  in 
the  late  Mr.  Smith’s  collection,  is  said  to  have 
already  received  the  approbation  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Birch. 

Testimonial  to  an  Antiquary- Journalist. 
Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess,  F.S.A.,  until  lately  editor 
of  the  L€a7ningtoii  Courier,  and  now  of  Berrow’s 
IForcester  Journal,  has  been  presented  with  a 
purse  of  150  sovereigns,  gold  watch,  and  chain, 
in  recognition  of  his  ability  as  a journalist,  and 
of  his  researches  as  an  antiquary. 
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Floodings  in  tRe  Metropolis. — The  flood- 
ings which  take  place  in  certain  parts  of  the 
metropolis  whenever  there  is  an  exceptionally 
high  tide  or  an  extra-heavy  rainfall  within  a 
few  hours  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  at  its  meeting  on 
the  5th  inat.  by  deputations  from  Limehouse 
and  St.  Pancras.  Mr.  Roche  stated  that  a com- 
mittee of  the  Board  had  the  subject  under  their 
consideration.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  he  said, 
that  portions  of  the  metropolis  had  been  seriously 
injured  by  the  recent  inundations,  and  he  took 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  see  that  the 
cause  of  such  a stste  of  things  did  not  continue 
to  exist.  He  hoped  that  when  the  Committee 
concluded  their  labours  they  would  bring 
forward  a comprehensive  plan  for  the  prevention 
in  tho  future  of  the  recurrence  of  such  disasters 
as  those  of  which  complaint  had  been  made. 
We  hope  so  too,  and  trust  that  the  Committee 
will  use  all  expedition,  these  periodical  floodings 
being  productive  of  much  misery  and  disease. 

The  Social  Science  Congress. — The  stand- 
ing  committees  of  the  several  departments  of 
tho  Social  Science  Association  have  mot  and 
selected  the  special  questions  for  discussion  at 
the  forthcoming  Congress.  We  have  already 
(p.  G96,  ante)  mentioned  the  subjects  that  are  to 
be  discussed  in  the  Health  Department.  In  the 
Economy  and  Trade  Department  tho  following 
will  be  the  topics  : — 1.  What  are  tho  economic 
principles  that  should  regnlate  the  borrowing 
powers  of  local  corporations  ? 2.  What  are  tho 
causes  of  tho  present  depressed  and  stagnant 
condition  of  industrial  enterprise,  and  what  are 
the  best  remedies  ? 3.  What  moans  can  best 
be  adopted  to  secure  to  the  wage-earning  classes 
a duo  provision  for  old  age  ? In  the  Art  Depart- 
ment : — 1.  How  can  street  architecture  be  best 
improved  with  due  regard  to  economy  ? 2.  How 
can  a sound  knowledge  of  music  bo  best  and 
most  generally  disseminated  ? 3.  By  what 

means  can  good  examples  of  art  be  brought 
within  the  roach  of  the  population  of  small  towns 
and  villages  ? 

Berkshire  Archae jlogical  Society.  —The 
members  of  this  society  and  their  friends,  to 
the  number  of  about  one  hundred,  visited 
London  on  Thursday  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Margaret’s 
Church,  the  Chapel  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment (formerly  St.  Stephen’s  crypt),  and  the 
Chapel  Royal,  ^Vhitehall.  Dean  Stanley,  Canon 
Farrar,  and  Canon  Knollys,  acted  as  ciceroni  at 
tho  Abbey,  the  Church,  and  tho  Chapel  Royal 
respectively,  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Albnry,  the  hon.  sec., 
giving  a brief  description  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel.  Luncheon  was  partaken  of  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Mr.  Charles  Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  president.  Sir  Jolm 
Conroy,  hart.  Wo  shall  give  a report  of  the 
day’s  proceedings  in  our  next. 

The  Norwood  Schools. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  a discussion  arose  on  a letter  from 
Mr.  Foulsham,  architect,  in  relation  to  the 
plans  proposed  by  him  for  the  alterations 
at  Norwood  schools.  The  writer  also  asked 
whether  the  report  which  had  appeared  in  the 
papers,  stating  that  the  Guardians  had  deter- 
mined to  advertise  for  plans,  was  correct.  The 
clerk  replied  that  the  newspaper  report  was 
correct. — Mr.  Ilearson  thought  that  as  Mr.  Fonl- 
sham  had  been  engaged  by  the  Board  to  draw 
out  the  plan,  they  were  morally  bound  to  con- 
tinue his  services. — Mr.  Andrew  could  not  en- 
tirely  agree  with  the  last  speaker,  but  he  believed 
that  Mr.  Foulsham  should  be  paid  for  the  work 
he  had  done,  and  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
the  rest.  It  was  decided  to  advertise  for  designs. 

The  London.  Trades’  Council  and  the 
Artisans'  Institute. — It  is  stated  that  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  transfer  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Artisans’  Institute,  Castle-street, 
St.  Martin’s-lane,  to  the  London  Trades’  Council. 
The  offer  of  the  trustees  and  principal  is  clogged 
by  no  other  conditions  than  that  the  Trades’ 
Conncil  should  continue  to  work  it  as  an  educa- 
tional  institution. 

New  Court,  Lincoln’s  Inn. — We  would 
add  to  our  notice  of  this  building  that  the  red 
facing  bricks  for  the  fronts  were  manufactured 
and  supplied  by  Messrs.  M.  H.  Blanchard  & Co., 
of  Bishops  Waltham. 

An  Exhibition  at  the  Antipodes. — It  is 

stated  tiiat  an  International  Exhibition  is  to  be 
held  n Melbourne  in  1880. 


Stained  Glass  in  France. — Monseigneur 
Dupanloup  proposes  to  illustrate  Joan  of  Arc’s 
career  by  ten  painted  windows  in  Orleans  Cathe- 
dral and  to  restore  the  old  expiatory  monument. 
He  has  issued  an  appeal  for  subscriptions,  in 
which  he  says  : — 

" To  ua  Joan  of  Arc  is  a warrior,  a Tictim,  and  likewise 
a saint ; but  as  it  appertains  to  tho  Church  alone  to  adjudge 
her  this  grand  title  of  Saint,  twelve  of  my  venerated  col- 
lea^es  aud  I a few  years  ago  addressed  the  request  to  the 
Holy  See.  We  then  opened  at  Orleans  the  prolimiaary 
investigation  required  by  the  canon  laws  j the  Court  uf 
Rome  ha.s  now  that  investigation  in  its  hands,  and  wo  await 
with  confidence  its  decision.” 

A jury  will  choose  the  best  plan,  and  tho  cost  is 
estimated  at  150,000f.  All  who  subscribe  or 
collect  lOOf.  will  have  their  names  inscribed  in 
gold  letters  on  marble  tablets  in  the  cathedral  t 

A Modern  “Grotesque.” — It  is  reported 
from  Germany  that  Hoedel,  one  of  the  wonld-bo 
assassins  of  the  Kaiser,  has  already  been  gib- 
beted in  effigy  by  the  stonemasons  of  Cologne 
Cathedral.  His  body  has  been  made  like  that 
of  a quadruped,  while  his  claws  grasp  a revolver 
in  one  hand  and  a newspaper  in  the  other. 

Manchester  Statistical  Society. — On  the 
18th  a testimonial  will  be  presented  to  Mr. 
W.  E.  A.  Axon,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as 
honorary  secretary  to  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  and  Manchester  Statistical  Society.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Howorth,  F.S.A.,  will  make  the  presen. 
tation. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  tho  Victory  Tavern,  Green- 
wich. Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  architect ; — 

Bridel  £3>6  0 0 

Davis  3t5  0 0 

Hockley 3W  0 0 

Murrin  (accepted)  335  15  0 

For  adding  new  wiu^  and  r.Miair9,  to  No.  13,  Stok^ 
Nowiugtou  - common,  for  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Licensed  Victuallers.  Mr.  J.  Groom,  architect 

Wall  Bros £6*)  0 0 

Lamble  425  0 0 

Grimwood  A Son 393  0 0 

Whitby  376  0 0 

Nieholls  St  Co 365  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 313  0 0 

For  painting  and  repairs  to  Bolingbroke  Schools,  Batter- 
sea, for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  Robson,  archi- 
tect 

Ramsey  Bros £135  0 0 

Stevenson  429  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 330  0 0 

Phelps  A Price 313  0 0 

Mark  3'‘3  0 0 

Nieholls  A Co 293  0 0 

For  painting  and  repairs  to  Board  Schools,  New-roai, 
Wandsworth.  Mr.  Robson,  architect  : — 

Mattell  £113  0 0 

Phelps  A Rice  113  0 0 

Nightingale  409  0 0 

Nieholls  A Co 406  10  0 

Hobson  323  0 0 

For  Snodland  Drainage,  (No.  1)  pipe  sewer,  for  thf 
Mailing  Sanitary  Board  of  Directors,  Town  Mailing.  The 
tanks  to  be  measured  and  valued.  Mr.  F.  C.  May,  sur- 
veyor : — 

NeaveASon  £998  7 6 

Harman  A King  695  0 0 

Marchaut  625  0 0 

Ames  (accepted)  580  0 0 

For  infectious  hospital,  Basingstoke,  Hants,  for  lira 
Urban  Sauitivry  Authority.  Mr.  Jas.  Gibson,  architect  : — 

eiois  ..  £1,428  10  0 

Stevens  A Baslow 1,436  0 0 

Prout  1,398  0 0 

Goodall  1,398  10  0 

G Batten  1,359  10  0 

W.  W.  Batten  1,319  7 6 

Pelham 1,390  0 0 

Jennings 1,280  0 0 

Musselwhite  1,262  10  0 

Tigwell 1,21-5  0 0 

Walter  1,32)  0 0 

Riley.. 1,191  13  0 

For  alterations  aud  repairs  to  No.  106,  Brompton-road, 
and  converting  tho  same  into  a coffee-palace  for  women 
only.  Mr.  E.  Gregg,  architect : — 

Stimpson  A Co.  (accepted). 

Fop  alterations  to  St.  Paul's  Schools,  Wavorley-road, 
Paddiiicton.  Mr.  E.  Gregg,  architect 

Mark  £3i3  0 0 

Thomas  A Butlaud  227  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 173  0 0 

Temple  A Foster 119  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  houses  in  Oxford-stracl,  for 
Messrs.  Bonham  A Sons.  Mr.  GiD,  architect 

Patrick  A Son  £4,37.5  0 0 

Holland  A Kauimn  4,''  15  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringha:n  3,983  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 3.953  0 0 

By  waters 3,858  0 0 

Blandford  3,789  0 0 

Shapley  3,750  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury,  for  Mr.  German.  Mr.  J.  Viney,  architect - 

jaebson  A Todd  £315  10  0 1 

Atkinson  A Walker 268  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheriiigham  366  0 0 

Shapley  265  0 0 

Goddeu  575  0 0 
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Lucas  & Sons.... 

Clements 

Lathoy  Bros 

Stimpaon  & Co,  , 

Morter 

WaU 

Eaton  

Years  & Co 

Braes  & Son  .... 
Howard  


•.  E.  Clarke,  architect ; — 
,,£9,494  0 0 
.,  8,980  0 0 
.,  8,850  0 0 
..  8,790  0 0 
..  8,180  0 0 
..  8,127  0 0 
..  7,990  0 0 
..  7,945  0 0 
,,  7,893  0 0 
,,  7,601  0 0 
..  7,300  0 0 


For  erecting  a double  cottage  at  Curtisden-green,  Goud- 
burst,  for  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Kendon.  Mr,  Wm.  Theobalds, 
architect.  Reduced  estimate : — 

TuUy  £439  0 0 

Martin  (accepted)  417  0 0 

Accepted  for  varioHS  works  at  the  8(diool  for  Imbe* 
cile  Chudren,  Dareath,  Kent,  for  the  Managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  District.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston, 
architects : — 

JEiifranoe  Gaits,  ^-c. 

Kirk  & Randall £360  0 0 

School  Furnilure  and  Fittings. 

Hammer 150  0 0 

Joinery  FHiingt. 

Perry  & Co 639  0 0 

For  painting  and  other  work  at  the  workhouse  end 
infirmary,  Marloes-road,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington.  Messrs.  A. 
A C.  Harston,  architects.  Quantities  snpplied 

Lemon £2,607  14  0 I 

Lucas  & Son  2,178  0 0 

Bool 1,908  6 9 

Harrison  & Wood 1,634  0 0 

Chapman 1,486  19  2 

Lewis  1,-103  0 0 

Turrell 1,337  0 0 

Lathoy  Bros 1,340  0 0 

Whitford,  1,218  0 0 

Gallon 1,176  0 0 

Croft 1,164  0 0 

Derby  (accepted) 1,104  0 0 ! 

For  erection  of  ten  cottages.  Prospect-place,  Woodford, 
Essex, for  Mr.  Blumsou.  Mr.  J.  Harria,  architect: — 

Thorp  £2,900  0 0 

Forrest 2,791  0 0 

Steel 2,765  0 0 

Judd 2,381  0 0 

Pobert 2,092  0 0 

Barrow 2,016  0 0 

Walker  (accepted)  1,684  0 0 

Accepted  for  the  general  maintenance  and  repairs  to  the 
Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  for  two  years, 
for  the  Lords  Conunisaioners  of  the  Admiralty  ; — 

Gibbon  & Mitchell. 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa  residence  at  Friem 
Park,  North  Finchley,  for  Mr.  C,  Vere.  Mr.  G.  R. 
Fletcher,  architect : — 

Cooper £l,-i25  0 0 

Mansbridge 1,-397  0 0 

Gibbon  & Mitchell  (accepted)  ...  1,250  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Marquis  of  Granby  public-house,  for 
he  Westminster  Brewery  Company.  Mr.  Budd,  archi- 
tect : — 

Hockley  £1.276  0 0 

Godden  1,263  0 0 

Taylor 1,222  0 0 

Lamble 1,185  0 0 

Hobson 1,167  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre,  Shad  Thames, 
for  Mr.  Bhuter.  Mr.  Budd,  architect 

Hockley  £663  0 0 

Godden  647  0 0 

King  I;  Son 634  0 0 

Taylor 617  0 0 

Lamble  593  0 0 

Hobson  667  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  a new  steam  laundry,  Dorchester, 
Dorset.  Mr.  Geo.  J.  G.  Gregory,  architect : — 

BuE  A Sons £2,070  0 0 

Davis  & Son  1,629  0 0 

Guy  A Son  (accepted) 1.484  16  0 

For  alterations  to  Forest  Lodge,  Tulse-hill,  for  Mr.  E. 
Biintyen.  Messrs.  A,  A C.  Harston,  architects : — 

Goad  £937  0 0 

Colls  A Sons 836  0 0 

ShefReld  A Prebble 637  0 0 

Johnson 633  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  Messrs. 

Ford  A Hesketh,  ejohitects.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 

Gardiner,  Son,  A Theobald  : — 

Kirk  A Randall  £28,'W7  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 27,991  0 0 

Shaw  . , 27,973  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner 27,880  0 0 

Brass  , 27,855  0 0 

PetoBros 27,701  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 27,547  0 0 

Nightingale  27,473  0 0 

Eider  A Sons  27,368  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co 27,366  0 0 

Conder  , 27,302  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  27,037  0 0 

McLachlan  A Son  27,036  0 0 


For  rebuilding  two  warehouses,  Aldonnanbury.  Messrs. 
Ford  A Hesketh,  architects.  No  quantities : — 

Crabb  (accepted)  £2,911  0 0 

For  Castle  Donington  cemetery  buildings,  chapel,  and 
lodge.  Mr.  J.  Wills,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tect 

Hood £1,823  0 0 

Nixon  1,740  0 0 

Bakewell 1,687  0 0 

Johnson  Bros 1,628  0 0 

Stephenson 1,578  0 0 

Bullock  A Bastow 1,470  0 0 

Gartou 1,465  0 0 

Sharmao 1,308  0 0 

Brooks  (accepted) 1,303  10  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  house,  Chiehester-road, 
Park-hill,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  C.  A.  Brassert.  Mr.  Horace 
T.  Bonner,  architect 

Hooker  £688  0 0 

Hobbe  (accepted) 693  10  0 

Fop  alterations  and  additions  to  All  Saints’  Schools, 
Lambeth.  Mr,  J.  C.  McMurdie,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Wright ; — 

Tarrant  A Sou  £836  0 0 

Camming  A MuUins 827  0 0 

Phelps  A Rice  816  0 0 

Marsland  808  0 0 

Gibbon  A Mitchell  795  0 0 

CuUum  745  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence.  Overhill-road, 
Dulwich,  8. E.,  for  Mr.  J.  Fletcher.  Mr.  Alfred  Wright, 
architect : — 

Gate  A Thompson  £1,143  10  0 

Marsland 1,M8  0 0 

Phelps  A Rice  1,065  0 0 

Gibbon  A Mitchell  (accepted)  ...  975  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  five  shops  in  the  Bow-road.  Messrs. 
W.  Waymouth  A Son,  architects : — 

Shnrmur £1,647  0 0 

Wyeth  1,535  0 0 

Niblett 1,520  0 0 

Sawyer 1,-444  0 0 

Sheffield  A Prebble  (accepted)...  1,273  0 0 


For  new  north  aisle  to  St,  Saviour's  Church,  Haus-plaoe, 
for  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Weldon  and  the  Churchwardens.  Mr. 
E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  architect : — 

Brass  £2,895  0 0 

Pink  A Son 2,857  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,676  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 2,473  0 0 

Haynes 2,250  0 0 

Stimpson 2,248  0 0 

Bowman  A Scowen  2,100  0 0 


For  female  refuge,  Cambridge-heath  : — 

Ashby  Bros £1,689  0 0 

Pritchard i,665  0 0 

Sewell  1,656  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 1,6-10  0 0 

Conder 1,620  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co 1,614  0 0 

For  iron  railings  and  gates,  Ac.,  Bunhill-fields  Burial- 
ground,  for  the  Honourable  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Londou.  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  architect 

Gunn  £550  0 0 

Conder 408  0 0 

Monk  407  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 340  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  York-gate  Residential  Chambers 
(Block  No.  1),  for  Mr.  R.  L.  Cripps.  Mr.  Augustus  E 
Hughes,  architect 

Simpson  A Son  £9,630  0 0 

Per^ns  9^273  0 0 

Faikner  a,587  0 0 

Sheffield  A Prebble 8,473  0 0 


V For  road-making  and  sewers,  for  the  Brilish  Land  Com- 
pany, on  their  estate  at  Dulwich.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell, 
surveyor : — 

Harris  (accepted) ,...£942  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  and  shops,  Leytonatonpl 
for  Mr.  C.  Kipping.  Mr.  J.  W.  Forge,  architect.  Quan. 
titles  supplied  by  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Hudson ; — 

Allowed  for  timber 
supplied. 

Earl  A Son  £1,625  £200  0 0 

Sargent 1,544  170  10  0 

Hostings  Bros 1,425  200  0 0 

Egan  1,354  186  0 0 

Arber 1,342  205  0 0 

Clogg  (accepted) 1,216  142  0 0 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

DoTfic  of  (ftt  Jii>ek-—A  latter  from  Lieut  Conder  in  reply  to 
Hr,  Fargnsaon  baa  reached  ue,  and  will  appear  In  onr  next.  I 

N.  W.  (declined).— W.  P.  (caU  in  the  Dlatrict  Surveyor).— «.  I.  B. 
O.— J.  D.-8.  E.  L— H.  B.  M -S.  L.— H.  6 — H.  T.  B.-E.  C.— 
J.  B.  B.— T.— W.  C.— Dr.  3.— E P.  8.— W.  W.  & Son.— J.  W.— 
E.  P.  L.  B--G.  M.— M.  H.  3.—W.  H,  C.-J.  W.— Hr.  MoM.— 
B.  A.  H. — F.  L C.  P.— T.  A E.  (we  cannot  eay  now). 

All  etetrmente  of  facte,  tUte  of  tendere,  Ae.  mutt  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addieas  of  the  eender,  not  neceeaailJy  lor 
pnbUoation. 

Rote.— The  reeponalblUty  of  eigued  artlclea,  and  papers  read  at 
pobUc  meetings,  rests,  of  oourae,  with  the  authors. 


CHAEGES  fOE  ADYEBTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PAETNEKSHTPS.  APPEBVTICE9HIP3, 
TEADE,  AND  QENBEaL  ADVEET18EMEHT8. 

Blx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

Tenui  for  eerlee  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Bpeoial  Adver- 
tisements on  front  p^e,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Aoction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  appUeatlon  to  the  Fnbllshei. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


FOUB  Ltnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  nnder He.  fid. 

Bach  adeUtlonal  line  (about  ten  wordia)  Os.  Od. 


EEPLI^  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  he  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  ca{ie<f/or,  and  the 
Office  Beceipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDEB  S— 


For  "Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  AdvertisemenU 6d.  per  Week. 


PESPATMENT  IS  ABSOLU^JILY  NECESSARY, 
e^e  Biampe  must  not  be  sent,  bnt  all  email  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  C<uh  in  Entered  Letter  or  by  Honey  Order,  payable 
at  the  Poet-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEE.  Pahllsher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-etreet.  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m,  on  THURSDAY. 

Tbe  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TBBTIUONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  etruugly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


TEEMS  OP  SUBSCEIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER ''Usnpplleddlrecf  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  tbe  rate  of  19e.  per  aniiiiTn. 
prepaid  EeiuitUucee  payable  as  above. 


Batli  Stone  of  Sest  Quality. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  1 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Ad-vt.]  ’ 


Bath  Preestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes,  ? 
warranted  Bourd,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or  i 
Railway  Station.— TOCKNET  & COMPANY,  ' 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN  < 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  Tvhom  all  letters  : 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn  ; 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn  : 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings,  3 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

London  Dep6t ; Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland- ! 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt.] 


CHAPPTJIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT.— DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS: 

or  EVEEY  DESOEIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  EEFLEOTORS.! 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  F.OJ 

N.B.— diagrams  and  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Voi.  XiiVI.  Ko.  18S0. 


Batctrdat.  Jolt  SO  1S7J. 
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Geometry  and  O^^ic-s 
of  Ancient  Architecture. 


N a receot  number  xvo 
gave  a general  descrip- 
tion of  the  theory  in  re- 
gard to  the  geometry  of 
Egyptian  and  Greek  ar- 
chitecture,* which  has 
been  stated  and  illus- 
trated in  so  elaborate  a 
manner  by  Mr.  John  Pen- 
nethorne  in  his  recently-  j 
published  work.  We  will 
now  look  at  his  conclu-  j 
siona,  and  the  method  of  j 
arriving  at  them,  a little 
ft.  f)  more  particularly. 

The  subject  of  Egyp- 
tiau  architecture  and 
its  geometrical  develop- 
ment is  only  touched 
upon,  however,  so  far  as 
to  break  ground  for  the 
application  of  geometry 
to  Greek  architecture, 
by  exhibiting  traces  of 
this  application  in  the 
art  from  which  that  of 
tho  Greeks  was,  in  great 
measure,  undoubtedly  derived.  The  instances 
given  from  Egyptian  art  and  architecture  in 
regard  to  the  observation  of  fixed  geometrical 
proportions  are,  therefore,  very  slight  and  unim- 
portant, and  might  be  passed  over,  except  that 
they  illustrate  at  tho  outset  a tendency  too 
readily  to  find  what  he  is  looking  for,  which 
seems  to  us  to  have  beset  the  author  throughout 
his  book,  and  to  have  led  him  to  attach  weighty 
meanings  to  things  which  are  quite  possibly  the 
result  of  accident,  or,  at  all  events,  are  easily 
capable  of  another  interpretation  from  that 
which  ho  gives  them.  Ou  plate  1 we  have  first 
the  reproduction  of  a figure  given  by  M* 
Prisse  d’Avennes,  in  his  “ Histoiro  do  I'Art 
figyptien,”  which  our  author  describes  as  a 
“ drawing  of  sculpture,  laid  down  according  to 
tho  Egyptian  canon  of  Proportions,  where  the 
artist  has  first  traced  the  divisions  of  squares  in 
red  linos  and  then  outlined  the  figures  in  dark 
ink,  guided  by  certain  established  proportions.” 
Now,  there  is  really  nothing  whatever  in  the 
example  to  indicate  the  existence  of  any  such 
“ canon.”  All  that  we  see  is  a figure  drawn  on 
a space  which  is,  certainly,  covered  with  equal 
squares  made  by  lines  crossing  at  right  angles, 
but  the  relation  of  the  lines  and  spaces  to  the 
drawing  does  not  appear  to  be  upon  any 
system,  or  to  i-equire  any  explanation  more 
profound  than  that  they  were  merely  made  for 
the  purpose  of  copying  or  transferring  the 
figure,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a modern  en- 
graver copies  a picture.  The  plans  of  excavated 
chambers  given,  the  dimensions  of  which  divide  i 


* 3oe  Bitildtr,  p.  685,  ante. 


into  aliquot  parts  each  way,  really  show  no 
more  than  what  is  done  in  modern  house- 
planning every  day  : a room  is  made  20  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  because  somewhere  about  those  propor- 
tions are  required,  and  as  some  figures  must  be 
given,  it  is  simplest  to  write  down  measure- 
ments in  xxiund  numbers.  The  mere  existence 
of  a measuring  rule  of  standard  length  (and  we 
must  suppose  the  Egyptians  to  have  possessed 
such  things)  would  naturally  lead  to  commen- 
surate  ratios  in  such  a case.  Another  example 
is  given,  in  which  the  length  of  the  chamber 
equals  the  height  and  width  combined,  aud  the 
proportions  of  the  three  measurements  are 
coincident  with  those  which  would  result  from 
the  working  out  of  the  eleventh  problem  in 
Book  HI.  of  Euclid,  “to  divide  a lino  A B into 
two  parts  at  a point  H,  so  that  A B x B H = 
A H^.”  Mr.  Pennethorne  says, — “ I give  the 
dimensions  as  they  were  taken,  for  tho  relation 
between  the  lines  can  hardly  have  arisen  from 
accident,  and  it  is  singular  if  we  should  find  in 
Egypt  a practical  application  of  one  of  the  pro- 
blems of  Euclid.”  Surely  we  may  add  that  it 
would  be  very  singular  that  people  should  take 
the  trouble  to  illustrate  such  a problem  iu  this 
manner,  when  the  observation  of  these  proper, 
tions  could  have  no  possible  practical  value  in 
relation  to  the  object  of  the  excavation.  And 
we  must  feel  compelled  to  regard  also  with 
decided  scepticism  the  notion  that  the  heights 
and  projections  of  the  two  columns  from  Medinet 
Haboo  aro  purposely  scaled  according  to  a 
given  modulus,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Pennethorne  in 
Plate  II.  "When  in  the  case  of  Greek  and 
Roman  orders  we  find  the  height  of  the  column 
with  a direct  ratio  to  its  diameter,  of  course  it 
is  obvious  that  there  was  an  intentional  propor- 
tion. But  in  the  case  of  Medinet  Ilaboo,  to 
which  temple  the  author  seems  to  have 
given  special  attention,  the  only  direct  pro- 
portionate ratio  that  he  is  able  to  give  is  that  iu 
one  case  the  whole  height  is  divisible  into 
fourteen  parts,  of  which  three  go  to  tho  entab- 
lature and  eleven  to  the  column,  aud  in  the  other 
case  into  thirteen  parts,  three  to  the  entabla- 
ture and  ten  to  the  column.  He  calls  these 
parts  modxdi,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  they 
have  no  relation,  like  the  Greek  modulus,  to  the 
width  of  tho  column  J they  are  merely  obtained 
as  the  measure  which  will  divide  the  two  prin- 
cipal  sections  of  the  height  into  similar  aliquot 
parts.  "When  we  come  to  the  details,  which  the 
author  wishes  us  to  believe  are  all  regulated  in 
relation  to  a fresh  modulus  derived  from  the 
width  of  the  abacus,  wo  find  that  no  ratio  can 
be  obtained  except  by  subdivision  into  smaller 
parts,  aud  then  we  have  the  base  = 4 parts, 
shaft  = 33i  parts,  bell  of  capital  = 8^  parts, 
abacus  = '4  parts;  aud  the  other  column  is  just 
as  irrational  in  its  heights;  the  only  point  that 
seems  like  an  intentional  correspondence  is  that 
in  each  case  the  abacus  and  base  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  thickness.  Now,  with  all  respect  to 
Mr.  Pennethorne,  we  must  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  such  a mode  of  procedure  is  as 
“irrational”  as  the  results  obtained  from  it. 


At  this  rate,  all  an  inquirer  has  to  do  is  to 
reduce  the  elevation  of  a design  to  such  minute 
parts  that  you  can  get  a common  divisor  for 
every  portion  of  it,  and  then  you  may  prove  any- 
thing, to  those  who  are  willing  to  believe.  But, 
in  fact,  the  very  appearance  of  the  architecture 
is  against  the  supposition.  There  is  such  a 
manifest  refinement  in  the  appearance  of  Greek 
architecture  that  one  is  prepared  to  believe  in 
further  refinements  of  principle  ; but  in  the  case 
of  Egyptian  architecture  the  mere  appearance 
of  the  details  suggests  that  “ it  were  to  consider 
too  Goriously,  to  consider  so.” 

We  come  with  more  expectation,  therefore,  of 
finding  fact  and  theory  in  accordance,  to  the 
field  of  Greek  architecture,  which,  moreover, 
we  take  to  be  really  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
book.  If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  our  diagram  on  page  686,  ante,  and  the 
remarks  accompanying  it,  ho  will  see  what  is 
the  theory  of  Greek  architecture  which  it  is 
Mr.  Pennethorne’s  general  object  to  prove  : that 
the  buildings  were  designed  to  appear  to  the 
eye  in  certain  rational  proportions  of  parts,  and 
that  the  executed  heights  were  modified  in  order 
to  appear  in  the  precise  proportion  desired  when 
viewed  from  the  proper  point : and  thus,  that 
although  the  heights  were  designed  in  certain 
rational  proportions  on  the  geometrical  elevation, 
or  in  the  given  measurements,  the  actual 
measurements  were  altered  in  execution  in 
accordance  with  trigonometrical  calculations  as 
to  the  visual  angles  at  which  the  various  parts 
would  be  seen.  The  author  appears  to  have  been 
led  to  take  up  the  theory  from  remarks  in  Greek 
literature,  some  of  them  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture (Plato  more  particularly),  some  reproduced 
by  Titruvius  as  representing  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  Greek  architects  on  record  in  his  day. 
The  investigation  of  the  subject  Mr.  Pennethorne 
pursues  by  an  inductive  method,  the  object  of 
which,  in  his  own  words,  is,  “ First,  to  clear  the 
several  Athenian  remains  of  Greek  architecture 
of  the  irrational  quantities  that  by  measurement 
may  be  found  to  exist,  and  to  substitute  instead 
the  nearest  magnitudes  which  shall  be  found  to 
be  commensurable  with  one  another.  Secondly, 
to  express  the  ratios  between  the  commensurable 
magnitudes  iu  the  simplest  numerical  fonns, 
instead  of  the  actual  dimensions,  and  then,  by 
comparing  together  tho  several  selected  exam- 
pies  of  the  Doric  and  tho  Ionic  orders,  to  ascer- 
tain, when  thus  cleared  and  reduced,  whether 
any  general  and  constant  proportions  can  be  dis- 
covered that  may  serve  as  a basis  for  the  calcu- 
lations that  may  be  requisite  to  determine  the 
corrections  that  Plato  and  Vitruvius  allude  to, 
when  they  refer  to  the  second  kind  of  Propor- 
tion, namely,  the  apparent  Proportion.” 

In  other  words,  the  executed  heights  in  the 
principal  examples  of  Greek  architecture  are 
found  to  come  very  near  to,  though  not  quite  to 
coincide  with,  the  heights  which  would  result 
from  certain  definite  proportions  between  tbe 
height  of  tbe  order  and  the  length  of  the  upper 
step,  which  Mr.  Pennethorne  appears  to  assume 
as  the  basis  of  tbe  geometrical  elevation.  He 
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tliereforo  takes  in  succession  tlie  Tariona  examples 
and  assumes  that  they  were  designed  to  appear 
in  this  definite  or  rational  proportion,  and  then 
proceeds  to  consider  whether  the  slight  diver- 
gence from  these  precise  proportions  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
intended  to  correct  the  effect  of  perspective,  and 
to  give  true  apparent  proportions  when  seen 
from  the  proper  point  of  view. 

We  cannot  undertake  hero  to  follow  Mr.  Penne- 
thorne  in  detail  through  the  calculations  on 
which  he  bases  the  results  which  he  wishes  us  to 
accept  as  in  favour  of  his  theory.  We  have  gone 
thi'ough  them  with  considerable  care  and  atten- 
tion, but  they  could  hardly  be  made  intelligible 
to  our  readers  without  diagrams  of  some  elabora- 
tion. These  we  would  have  been  prepared  to 
give,  very  possibly,  had  our  conviction  been  that 
the  theory  was  one  which  was  sound  in  its  basis 
and  likely  to  be  permanently  adopted  as  the  key 
to  the  method  of  the  Greek  architects.  But  this 
we  do  not  think.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  those 
who  feel  snSicient  curiosity  about  the  subject 
to  go  into  it  further,  to  Mr.  Pennethome’s  book 
and  his  numerous  and  elaborate  diagrams.  We 
must  content  ourselves  here  with  a few  remarks 
as  to  the  difficulties  which  would  be  involved  at 
the  outset  in  accepting  Mr.  Pennethorue’s  theoiy, 
and  some  of  the  features  in  his  method  of  stating 
the  argument  which  seem  to  us  absolutely  to 
require  further  explanation  and  justification 
before  Im  can  ask  any  one  to  accept  his  views 
as  correct  in  detail ; although  we  willingly  admit 
that  his  statement  of  the  subject  is  in  itself 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  likely  to  be  very 
suggestive  in  regard  to  collateral  questions  of 
architectural  design,  even  though  we  do  not 
accept  it  as  correct  in  the  main. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  supposition  of  a 
building  in  which  the  main  object  is  to  attain 
certain  mathematically  correct  ratios  of  propor- 
tion when  seen  in  perspective  necessarily  pre- 
supposes that  it  is  to  be  seen  from  oue  point  of 
sight  only.  From  any  other  but  the  right  point 
all  the  science  and  refinement  are  thrown  away. 
So  far,  however,  from  considering  this  as  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
theory,  Mr.  Pennethome  seems  to  consider  it 
almost  his  strong  point.  He  gives  a very  care- 
fully-execnted  plan  of  the  Acropolis  and  its 
buildings,  showing  the  two  points  of  sight,  oppo- 
site the  north-west  and  south-east  angles  respec- 
tively, from  which  the  two  designs,  as  he  calls 
them,  were  to  be  seen  correctly ; for  it  most  be 
observed  that  the  author  is  so  convinced  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  this  perspective  adj  ust- 
ment  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  architect,  that  he 
considers  the  design  to  consist  in  this,  and 
speaks  of  the  two  ends  of  the  Parthenon,  which, 
as  far  as  their  purely  architectural  features  are 
concerned,  wo  are  acenstomed  to  regard  as  ! 
identical,  as  “two  separate  designs.’’  To  our 
tliinking,  the  first  and  most  obvious  criticism  ou 
such  a tbeoi’y  is,  that  if  the  Greek  architects 
worked  on  this  principle  they  wasted  their  time 
and  science  in  a very  foolish  manner.  To 
design  a building  so  that  it  could  only  bo 
properly  seen  from  a certain  point,  or  at  all 
events  to  spend  all  their  time  and  calculation 
in  fitting  it  to  be  seen  from  that  point  espe- 
cially, when  there  were  hundreds  of  other 
points  from  which  it  might  bo  looked  at,  and 
to  make  this  optical  correction  in  relation  to  the 
one  point  the  central  object  of  tho  architect’s 
labours,  appears  to  us  to  involve  a disproportion 
between  the  means  and  the  end  too  absurd  to 
be  entertained  for  a moment  j and  which  the 
Greeks,  vrith  all  their  science  and  refinement, 
were  far  too  practical  to  have  fallen  into. 
There  is  another  objection  to  the  application  of 
this  system  to  the  Parthenon  in  particular  (the 
building  on  which  Mr.  Pennethome  dwells  most) 
which  may  be  noticed  just  now.  But  the  whole 
theory,  as  given  in  his  pages,  presents  difficulties 
and  contradictions  which  it  seems  to  us  im- 
possible to  get  over. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  the  mere 
qneation  of  the  heights  of  the  various  portions 
of  the  order  in  relation  to  their  base  (the  upper 
step),  we  are  to  understand  that  these  heights 
are  modified  from  the  “given  heights”  (or what 
would  he  the  correct  proportionato  heights  in 
geometrical  elevation),  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
effect  of  perspective ; but  that  the  horizontal 
measurements  axe  never  so  modified,  but  are 
executed  in  accordance  with  the  first  given 
measurements.  To  begin  with,  this  seems 
rather  like  a convenient  suiting  of  the  theory  to 
the  facts.  The  horizontal  dimensions  of  the 
main  portions  of  the  building  are  found  to  have 
rational  proportions,  so  that  the  theorist  who 


is  looking  for  rational  proportions  everywhere 
has  no  need  to  modify  them.  The  heights  are 
found  to  be  irrational,*  and  therefore  the  theorist 
has  to  suppose  them  as  modified,  and  to  account 
logically  for  the  modification.  We  axe  really 
a little  edified  by  the  naiv4t4  with  which  the 
author  tells  us  that  the  horizontal  dimensions 
“are  found  to  be”  always  the  same  as  the 
original  given  measurements ; as  of  course  the 
real  meaning  of  this  is  only  that  they  will  suit 
his  theory  on  that  supposition.  Bat  if  we  are 
to  suppose  such  a refinement  as  the  modification 
of  dimensions  in  order  to  preserve  a certain 
proportion  to  the  eye  in  perspective,  why,  we 
must  ask  in  the  first  place,  should  this  be 
applied  to  vertical  and  not  to  horizontal  dimen- 
sions ? The  latter  are  as  much  distorted  by 
pei’spectivo  as  the  former,  and  the  correction 
of  the  distortions  is  as  easily  calculated  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other ; and  as  the 
author  (as  we  shall  see  just  now)  assumes 
that  the  buildings  were  intended  to  be  seen  in 
an  angular  and  not  from  a front  or  flank 
view,  the  one  correction  is  as  necessary  as  the 
other  for  perfecting  the  optical  correction.  How- 
ever, suppose  that  we  admit  the  fact  that  for 
some  reason  vertical  proportions  were  optically 
corrected,  and  horizontal  proportions  left  as  first 
given  ; let  us  look  at  the  results  in  regard  to  the 
vertical  heights  only,  eliminating  horizontal  per- 
spective altogether  from  the  statement  of  tho 
problem.  On  plates  I.  and  11.  of  Part  II.  Mr. 
Pennethome  gives  sections  of  the  east  and  west 
porticos  of  the  Parthenon,  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  roughly  illustrated  in  our  diagram  (fig.  2, 
p.  680)  above  mentioned,  sbowiug  tho  projec- 
tion of  the  given  heights  on  the  section  of  a 
sphere  of  which  the  eye  is  the  centre,  and  the 
executed  heights  determined  by  rays  drawn 
tlixough  points  on  the  spherical  diagram  till  they 
cut  the  perpendicular  plane  on  which  the  real 
elevation  is  executed  ; and  ho  subjoins  tables  of 
the  differences  between  the  intended  propor- 
tional effect  and  the  executed  heights.  Now  if 
this  were  the  principle  on  which  tho  heights  in 
the  vertical  design  were  regulated,  a glance  at 
the  diagram  aforesaid  will  make  it  obvious  that 
to  a spectstor  viewing  tho  building  from  the 
ground  level  (which  is  tho  position  assumed  by 
Mr.  Pennethome  in  regard  to  the  Parthenon) 
the  optical  corrections  would  result  in  a con- 
tinually increasing  excess  of  the  executed  height 
over  tho  proportions  of  the  geometrical  eleva- 
tions, as  we  ascond  from  tho  base  to  the  top  of 
the  building.  Thus,  if  in  the  first  given  pro- 
portions tho  heights  of  column,  entablature,  and 
rise  of  the  pediment,  are  to  each  other  as  6,  2,  2; 
then,  in  order  that  the  several  parts  should  sub- 
tend these  proportional  visual  angles,  it  would 
be  necessary  after  we  had  fixed  the  apparent 
height  of  tho  column,  to  make  the  entablature 
rather  more  than  2,  and  the  rise  of  the  pedi- 
ment again  still  more,  the  distortion  increasing 
as  the  building  rises  higher  from  the  level  of 
the  eye.  But  when  we  refer  to  Mr.  Penne- 
thorno’s  tables,  in  which  he  gives  in  two  columns 
what  he  calls  “ first  given  quantities  obtained 
by  proportion”  and  “ true  dimensions  from  cal- 
culation ” (the  latter  being  supposed  to  be  the 
L'Mcuted  heights),  to  our  astonishment,  we  find 
that  tho  differences  between  the  calculated 
heights  and  executed  heights  are  utterly  irre- 
gular, sometimes  plus  and  sometimes  wtuus, 
instead  of  tho  differences  increasing  in  ratio  as 
we  ascend.  In  the  corrections  of  the  east 
portico  of  the  Parthenon,  for  instance,  we  have 
the  following  : — 


First  given  True 

quantities  dimensions 
obtained  by  from 

proportion,  calculation. 

Column 33  7783  ...  31-3400  ... 

Entablature...  ll'2,5!>6  ...  ll'lSflO  ... 

Stylobate  5'6293  ...  5'6786  ... 

Wholoheigbt..  SO’OftS  ...  51-U74  ... 
Pedimeut  13-138  ...  12-151  ... 


Additions  and 
subtractions 
resulting  from 
correction. 

+ 0--156  ft.  = 6-5  in. 

- 0-103  ft.  = 1-2  in. 
-i-  0-018  ft.  = 0-6  in. 
+ 0-406  ft.  = 4 8 in. 

- 0-683  ft.  = 8-2  in. 


The  left-hand  column  here  represents  the  pro- 
portional heights  of  the  various  parts  as  they 
would  be  first  drawn  in  geometrical  elevation,  to 
cari-y  out  tho  theory  of  proportion  of  parts  which 
Mr.  Pennethome  believes  to  have  been  in- 
tended; the  next  column  (“  true  dimensions”) 
exhibits  the  heights  as  they  would  have  to  be 
executed  in  order  to  assume  those  proportious 
from  tho  point  of  view  of  the  spectator ; and 
then  the  author  refers  to  the  actual  heights  of 
the  Parthenon  given  on  another  plate  to  show 
how  nearly  his  results  coincide  with  the  real 


• It  may  be  necessary  just  to  observe,  that  we  are  here 

using  the  words  “rational'’  and  "irrational,'*  as  Mr. 
Pennethome  uses  them,  in  their  literal  Latin  sense,  aa 
meaning  that  which  has,  or  has  not,  a definite  “ratio”  of 
quantity  or  measuremeut. 


heights  obtained  from  measurement.  So  tboy 
do,  and  how  he  made  them  do  so  he  knows  best ; 
but  it  is  beyond  us.  Just  look  at  the  two 
columns  of  figures.  The  height  of  the  column, 
which  is  to  appear  as  33-7788  ft.,  is  iucreased  in 
execution  by  5-5  in.  to  allow  for  perspective  dis- 
tortion.  The  entablature,  which  is  to  bear  a 
fixed  relation  to  the  column,  both  in  the  first 
given  proportions  and  in  the  executed  result,  is 
decreased  in  execution ; the  whole  height  is 
increased  by  4-8  in.,  and  then  the  rise  of  the 
pediment,  which  is  furthest  from  the  eye,  and 
therefore  would  require  most  increment  to 
correct  the  effect  of  perspective,  is  dec3-eased  io 
execution  by  8-2  in.,  and  this  by  way  of  pre- 
serving  in  perspective  its  true  proportionate 
relation  to  the  whole  height  of  the  order,  which 
has  been  increased  in  execution  ! Unless  Mr. 
Pennethome  can  give  some  explapatiou  of  this 
process  of  reasoning  other  than  we  have  been 
able  to  find  in  bis  work,  it  is  useless  to  say  a 
word  more  on  this  part  of  the  subject, — he  has 
simply  refuted  himself  by  his  own  figures. 

So  far,  the  proportionate  heights  are  con- 
sidered  as  having  a direct  ratio  to  the  actual 
(not  apparent)  length  of  the  upper  step.  When 
we  come  to  consider  tho  whole  building  as 
designed  to  be  seen  from  the  special  point  of 
view  which  Mr.  Pennethome  considers  it  to  be 
calculated  for,  we  come  upon  quite  a different 
order  of  ratios,  in  which  the  proportion  to  be 
observed  is  between  the  length  of  the  diagonal 
line  connecting  the  extreme  visible  points  of  the 
building,  and  the  height  and  proportions  of  the 
whole  block  as  seen  in  perspective.  It  is  oh- 
servable  that  in  estimating  this  proportion 
between  the  cubical  block  of  tho  temple  and 
its  diagonal  line,  the  author  does  not  take  the 
upper  step  as  the  extreme  of  the  design,  but  the 
stylobate,  tho  diagonal  line  being  taken  as  that 
between  tho  extreme  angles  of  the  stylobate.* 
This  point  of  viow  the  author  regards  as  capable 
of  absolute  demonstration  in  regard  to  the 
Parthenon.  He  says  : — 

“ Now  that  the  Acropolia  of  .t-tliens  has  been  partly 
excavated,  and  we  are  again  able  to  trace  the  original  lines 
of  road,  and  to  follow  the  exact  route  taken  by  Pausanias 
in  his  ascent  to  the  Propylea,  and  in  his  inspection  of  the 
several  works  of  art  in  the  interior  of  tho  Acropolis,  we 
shall  perceive  that  all  the  roads  and  interior  platforms  were 
so  arranged  by  art  that,  at  every  point  where  a complete 
view  could  bo  obtained  of  each  design,  the  work  was  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  so  as  to  be  seen  only  from 
an  angular  point  of  view  ; and  to  suit  these  angular  points 
of  view  Plato  informs  us  that  ' artists  worked  out  _uot  real 
proportions,  but  such  as  seem  to  be  beautiful  in  their 
representations  when  seen  through  the  view  taken  from  a 
favourable  point.'  It  is  well  known  that  the  eye  can  only 
see,  without  moving,  a limited  extent  of  view,  which  may 
be  defined  by  a visual  angle  embracing  45",  and  in  the  plan 
of  the  Acropolis  we  shall  see  that  suHicieut  space  was  left, 
when  required,  to  allow  of  the  eye  taking  in  the  wholo 
extent  of  each  design  within  tlie  given  visual  angle  ; we 
thus  obtain  two  angular  views  of  the  Parthenon,  viz.,  a 
north-west  and  a south-east  angular  view." 

Thus,  a triangle  being  formed  upon  the  diagonal 
line  as  a base,  such  that  the  baso  shall  subtend 
an  angle  of  45*,  the  distance  of  the  spectator  is 
at  once  approximately  fixed  at  this  angle,  and 
further  regulated  by  placing  him  so  that  he  shall 
have  an  equally  good  view  of  the  front  and  flank 
of  the  building,  and  the  whole  heights  and  pro- 
portions are  then  supposed  to  be  designed  with 
special  reference  to  their  precise  and  mathe- 
matically correct  conformity,  as  seen  from  this 
point,  to  a given  rule  of  proportion.  Those  who 
wish  to  follow  out  the  calculations  by  which  the 
design  of  the  building  on  this  principle  is  de- 
monstrated, we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Pennethome’s 
pages.  We  cannot  ourselves  see  any  use  in  con- 
tinuing the  subject,  because  as  we  hinted  above, 
there  is  one  fact  which,  in  regard  to  the  Par- 
thenon at  least,  vitiates  the  whole  theory.  This 
is  that,  as  every  one  knows,  the  designs  of  the 
two  fronts  and  flanks  are  identical,  except 
as  regards  the  sculpture,  and  some  slight  irre- 
gularity of  level  at  the  angles  (which,  however, 
neither  Mr.  Penrose  nor  Mr.  Pennethome  con- 
siders to  bo  connected  with  optical  correction), 
while  the  ground  on  which  the  spectator  must 
stand  to  be  in  tho  right  position  for  the  two 
angular  views  is  about  10  ft.  higher  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other ; and  it  is  thus  obvious 
that  the  calculations  in  regard  to  the  -yipnal 
angles  which  apply  to  one  end  of  the  building 
cannot  apply  to  the  other.  Mr.  Pennethome 
by  no  means  overlooks  this;  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  a special  explanation  of  it.  Most  of  our 
readers  will  remember  that  there  is  an  irregu- 


* But,  in  apito  of  this,  he  proposes  (p.  66)  to  consider 
thetempioin  perspective  na  “a  solid  bounded  by  planes 
containing  the  middle  »lep  and  the  fascia  above  the  corona  ; 
80  that  here  is  a tliird  datum.  Such  a confusion  of  method 
io  itself  shows  the  artificial  nnlure  of  the  theory,  and  the 
difficulty  there  is  in  getting  it  into  anything  approaching 
a consistent  form. 
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larity  in  the  platform  on  which  the  Parthenon 
stands,  and  that  at  the  east  end  it  projects 
somewhat  further  beyond  the  line  of  steps  than 
at  the  west  end.  Tiiis  is  the  author  s solntion  of 
the  difhcnlty.  By  thus  projecting  the  platform  of 
the  building  at  the  east  end,  a longer  diagonal 
is  obtained,  and  the  spectator’s  position  is  thus 
thrown  further  off,  and  by  that  means  the  pro- 
portions which  were  suitable  to  the  view  from 
the  lower  level  at  the  north-west  angle  are 
rendered  equally  suitable  to  the  higher  level  of 
the  spectator  at  the  sonth-east  angle.  So  that 
the  spectator’s  whole  appreciation  of  the  refi-M- 
ment  of  proportion  of  the  design  from  this  point 
of  view  depends  upon  his  directing  his  atten- 
tion, not  to  the  diagonal  proportions  of  the  main 
building,  but  to  the  extension  at  one  end  of  the 
platform  on  which  it  rests  ! Certainly,  we  think 
the  Greek  architects,  if  they  have  got  a presen- 
tation copy  of  Mr.  Pennethome’s  book  sent 
across  Styx  to  them,  must  pray  to  be  saved 
from  the  friends  who  expound  them  in  this 
fashion.  All  we  will  say  is,  those  may  believe 
it  who  can.  To  our  thinking,  nothing  could 
more  strikingly  show  the  futility  of  the  attempt 
to  evolve  a consistent  theoiy  of  the  kind  which 
Mr.  Pennethome  has  spent  (unfortunately,  ns  we 
frhink)  so  mnoh  trouble  and  pains  over,  than  the 
shifts  to  which  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
make  it  even  appear  to  fit  into  a consistent 
whole.  Onr  own  scepticism,  in  turning  over  this 
part  at  Jen.st  of  his  book,  “ grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on,”  and  we  cannot  but  think  the  author 
has  been  tempted  into  expending  a great  deal 
of  ingenuity  on  a shadow,  by  giving  a too  literal 
and  precise  inteiTrctation  to  the  passages  of 
Plato  and  Vitruvius,  which  he  repeatedly  quotes' 
in  support  of  his  views.  The  passage  which  he  ^ 
quotes  (p.  52)  from  the  latter,  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  the  part  of  the  architect  to  adapt  his  sym- 
motry  and  magnitudes  to  the  nature  of  the 
position,  and,  “by  diminutions  and  additions,  to* 
qualify  the  symmetry  till  it  appears  rightly 
adjusted,”  does  not  really  appear  neoessarily  to 
imply  anything  more  than  such  adjustment  of 
details  to  their  position,  as  every  architect  who 
designed  with  care  and  judgment  onght  to  make. 
Wo  may  very  reasonably  suppose  that  the  Greek 
architects  gave  more  consideration  to  this,  and  ■ 
carried  it  out  more  systematioally,  than  has 
ever  been  done  since  ; but  that  they  bestowed 
such  an  amount  of  calculation  npon  the  unsatis- 
factory result  of  producing  a building  which 
could  only  be  seen  rightly  from  one  point  of 
view,  and  split  hairs  over  refinements  which 
would  have,  even  then,  to  be  rather  taken  on 
trust  than  seen  by  the  eye,  Mr.  Pennethome  has 
not  convinced  us,  and  we  should  think  the  con- 
clusion very  little  creditable  to  the  practical 
sense  which  was  ns  much  a characteristic  of  the 
Greek  mind  as  its  esthetic  refinement. 

Wo  have  used  the  word  “unfortunately”  in 
regard  to  the  extent  of  study  and  pains  which 
have  been  given  to  this  pari  of  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Pennethorne’s  book,  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  we  only  applied  that  adverb  to  the 
particular  portion  of  hi.s  treatise  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  and  which,  though  including 
what  is  obviously  intended  as  the  central  point 
of  his  work,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  it. 
Taking  tlie  book  as  a whole,  its  production  is  an 
occurrence  quite  the  reverse  of  unforiunate, 
although  v«5  must  consider  the  main  point  in  it 
as  “not  proven.”  And  even  in  regard  to  this 
portion,  although  we  cannot  for  one  moment 
entertain  the  idea  of  buildings  being  designed 
for  a special  point  of  observation  (which  would, 
in  fact,  reduce  architecture  to  a kind  of  scene- 
painter’s  art),  we  may  say  that  the  subject  of 
the  modification  of  designs  in  execution  from 
their  original  proportions  in  the  geometrical 
drawing  is  so  important  to  a certain  extent,  and 
has  been  so  much  neglected  in  modem  architec- 
ture, that  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  even  in 
a manner  involving  some  erronoons  conclusions, 
may  be  useful  in  drawing  attention  to  it,  and 
loading  to  some  practical  results  from  it  in  modern 
building.  Other  chapters,  on  the  application  of 
the  conic  section  curves  to  the  details  of  Greek 
architecture,  on  the  proportion  and  design  of  the 
columns,  on  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Greek  orna- 
ments, and  on  the  design  of  Roman  bnildings  and 
theirdetails  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Greeks, 
are  of  great  interest,  and  too  much  praise  cannot 
be  bestowed  on  the  profuse  and  elaborate  nature 
of  the  illustrations  which  are  given  in  every 
part  of  the  book,  many  of  which  are  exceed- 
ingly useful  and  valuable  diagrams  to  have  by 
one,  even  independently  of  the  text  which  they 
illustrate.  Among  many  illustrations  which  we 
cannot  here  even  refer  to,  is  one  to  which  we 


direct  attention,  because  it  is  very  curious  as  a ' 
record  of  an  ascertained  fact,  and  because  of 
the  queEftion  which  it  suggests  in  regard  to 
Egyptian  architecture:  this  is  the  diagram 
(plate  1,  part  iii.)  of  the  plan  of  the  roof  of  the 
inner  court  of  Medinet  Haboo,  showing  the  lines 
of  the  cornice  both  internnlly  and  externally  as 
curved  inwards  with  a horizontal  deviation  from 
the  straight  line,  so  as  to  pi'esent  a convex  line 
towards  the  court,  and  a concave  line  externally. 
The  deviation  is  4i  in.  on  the  longer  sides 
(10-1  ft.),  and  8!i  in.  on  the  other  two  sides 
(80  ft.).  It  is  no  doubt  highly  interesting  to 
find  such  curves  in  such  a position,  for  if  on 
testing  other  examples  of  Egyptian  architecture 
similar  curves  were  found  in  what  have  been 
hitherto  accepted  -as  straight  lines,  onr  ideas 
of  the  most  ancient  of  existing  styles  might 
unquestionably  be  very  much  modified,  and  the 
curved  lines  of  Greek  architecture  would  receive 
a new  illustration  in  regard  to  "their  origin. 
Only  we  should  put  a note  of  interrogation  to 
the  idea  of  accepting  this  instance  as  a decisive 
proof  that  the  Egyptians  consciously  practised 
such  a correction.  It  would  have  been  far  more 
conclusive  to  us  if  the  lines  had  been  convex 
towards  both  the  exterior  and  interior,  as  in 
that  case  they  would  in  each  instance  have  cor- 
rected a tendency  to  hollowness  in  the  line 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  led  to  the  vertical 
entasis  of  the  Greek  column.  But  the  hollow 
exterior  line,  it  appears  to  us,  would  have  only 
exaggerated  a tendency  to  hollowness  in  the 
centre  of  each  face  when  viewed  in  pei'spoctive  ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  curve  is  the  result  of  a ten- 
dency of  the  colonnade  to  settle  iuwards  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  while  the  angles  are,  of  oourae, 
confined  from  doing  this  by  their  mutual  but- 
tressing. This  idea  certainly  receives  colour 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pennethome  himself,  in 
the  course  of  these  early  studies,  discovered  by 
measurement  a horizontal  “ sag  ” inwards  in  the 
architrave  of  one  of  the  faces  of  the  Parthenon, 
which  Mr.  Penrose  in  his  subsequent  observa- 
tions showed  conclusively  to  be  the  result  of 
displacement,  as  Mr.  Pennethome  admits  in  the 
present  work.  The  point  is  worth  notice, 
because  it  is  very  possible  that  owing  to  the 
appearance  of  this  book,  and  other  causes, 
increased  attention  will  be  given  to  the  study  of 
optical  curves  in  ancient  architecture,  and  it  is 
as  well  that  any  investigators  who  take  up  the 
subject  should  be  on  their  guard  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  horizontal  displacements  in  buildiugs 
which  have  stood  for  many  ages,  such  as  may 
load  to  entirely  erroneous  conclusions  as  to  the 
methods  of  the  original  builders. 

Whatever  our  opinion  as  to  some  of  the 
theories  put  forth,  and  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  them,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  is  due  to  an  author  who  has  been 
at  the  trouble  of  laying  before  the  architectural 
world  his  ideas  upon  subjects  so  full  of  interest, 
in  so  elaborate  and  sumptuous  a work,  which 
must  no  doubt  be,  like  virtue,  its  own  reward 
to  its  industrious  and  indefatigable  author;  and 
most  of  those  who  go  through  it  will  probably 
bo  able  to  echo  on  their  own  part  the  sentiment 
with  which  the  author  concludes  his  introduc- 
tory chapter : — “ If  I have  been  led  into  errors,  I 
have  had  my  reward  in  the  study  of  much  which 
is  beautiful  in  art,  in  geometry,  and  in  nature.” 


House  Rents  and  Wages  in  America. — 

While  landlords  audlowners  of  real  estate  are 
feeling  poor  from  inability  to  obtain  such  high 
rents  as  formerly,  it  must  be  remembered  (says 
the  Boston  Pobt)  that  the  loss  is  comparative. 
Prices  of  almost  everything  else  have  also 
largely  depreciated.  Moreover,  tenants  cou- 
stituto  a very  large  majority  in  cities  and  large 
towns.  If  the  poor  and  middling-intei'est  classes 
can  obtain  cheaper  rents,  so  much  the  better 
for  those  on  whom  the  stringency  bears  most 
heavily.  Again,  Boston  is  not  the  only  city 
where  the  depreciation  in  rents  and  prices  of 
real  estate  is  felt.  From  a late  statement  of 
the  Baltimore  American,  it  appears  that  house- 
i-ents  in  the  “ Monumental  City  ” are  lower  than 
before  the  war.  Real  estate  is  said  to  be 
cheaper  than  at  any  time  within  twenty  oi* 
thirty  years.  There,  as  here,  one  prominent 
canse  of  low  prices  is  the  large  number  of 
sales  made,  and  in  the  market  to  satisfy 
mortgages.  Houses  that  rented  a few  years 
ago  for  §1,100  per  annum  cau  now  be  had  for 
half  that  sum.  The  same  is  true  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  all  Western  and  Southern 
cities.  The  shrinkage  in  prices  is  a universal  fact. 


IS  THE  HEALTH  OF  EAST  LONDON 
WORTH  ATTENTION  ? 

With  the  heat,  and  with  much  of  the  tmio 
charm,  of  an  old-fashioned  July,  unmistakable 
indications  of  a holiday  season  of  unusual 
activity  are  setting  in.  The  subject  is  one  of 
no  small  intci'est  io  a sanitary  point  of  view.  It 
is  our  wish  not  to  swell  the  chorus  of  remarks 
which  are  likely  to  issue  from  the  press,  as  to 
the  charm  of  a summer  holiday,  the  propriety  of 
enjoying  one,  the  best  localities  to  select  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  like ; but  to  look  a little  deeper 
into  the  causes  of  a phenomenon  which  is,  year 
by  year,  assuming  a greater  social  and  fiuau- 
cial  importance. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  questions  of  fashion,  of 
habit,  or  of  caprice,  what  is  the  main  cause 
which  has  led  to  so  signal  a change  in  the 
notion  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  the  summer  as  that  which  has 
occurred  within  the  memory  of  those  who  are 
by  no  means  very  old  men  ? We  do  not  speak 
so  much  of  the  need  felt  by  persons  who  pass  a 
busy  or  a sedentary  life  in  a great  city  or  town, 
of  a respite,  in  which  to  fill  their  lungs  with 
pure  air,  and  to  look, — for  a few  bright  and 
precious  days, — at  the  fair  face  of  nature.  Wo 
I'efer  rather  to  the  imperative  necessity  which 
most  well-to-do  persons  now  annually  find  press 
on  them  for  a change  of  locality  in  “ the  season,” 
however  salubrious  may  be  their  homes.  And 
yet  when  we  come  to  search  for  the  main 
cause, — apart  from  any  question  of  diversion  of 
the  mind  from  the  daily  routine, — we  shall  find 
it  to  be  much  the  same  everywhere.  The  same 
influence  which  urges  great  and  small  to  a 
summer  emigration, — apart  from  the  iniuor 
causes  to  which  we  have  referred, — is  due  to  the 
constantly  increasing  density  of  population,  and 
the  oorrespiuidiog  increase  of  pressure  on  the 
elements  of  sanitary  welfare. 

Of  course,  it  is  in  the  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion that  the  pressure  is  most  severely  felt.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  througlwut  England 
the  population  has  doubled  within  the  lifetime 
of  men  who  are  not  what  we  call  extremely 
a^ed,  and  this  general  duplication  has  been 
intensified  in  certain  spots, — Loudon  doubling 
its  population  within  forty  years,  and  ceriaiu 
new  centres  of  activity,  such  as  Wolverton, 
Crewe,  or  Birkenhead,  increasing  at  a much 
more  rapid  rate.  The  average  density  of 
England  and  Wales  is  38t  souls  per  square  mile. 
But  iu  Middlesex  the  density  rises  to  680,  and 
in  London  to  25,666  souls  per  square  mile,  or,  in 
the  moat  densely-iiopulated  parts  of  London,  to 
40  inhabitants  per  acre. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  many  towns  tlierois 
no  doubt  that  the  air  itself  becomes  so  laden  with 
the  products  of  respiration  and  of  combustion, 
that  the  lungs  may  be  severely  affected,  at  all 
events,  in  the  case  of  the  younger  and  feebler 
members  of  society,  and  that  the  need  of  iu- 
spiring  a purer  air  may  at  times  be  felt  to  be 
absolute.  This  increasing  pressure,  indeed,  to 
a great  extent  has  VTought  its  own  relief. 
The  merchants  and  larger  tradesmen  who 
formerly  took  a pride  iu  adoming  the  City 
abodes  in  -which  their  childhood  had  been 
passed,  now  enjoy  their  subui-ban  villas,  and 
come  to  London  daily  by  railway.  In  the 
central  parts  of  London  the  density  of  popu- 
lation,—at  all  events,  in  the  night,— has  much 
decreased,  and  cannot  ho  said  to  be  on  the 
iocrease.  But  the  more  we  simplify  the  local 
problems,  the  more  we  complicate  the  general 
problem.  Where  for  so  many  acres  of  densely- 
populated  towns  we  substitute  four  or  five  times 
the  area  of  less  densely,  bub  still  somewhat 
thickly-inhabited  country,  wo  are  not  diminishing 
the  total  pressure  on  what  we  may  call  the 
sanitary  elasticity  of  the  country.  And  it  is  not 
the  human  chimney  alone, — the  consumption  of 
pure  ail’  in  the  process  of  respiration, — that  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind ; nor  is  it  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  carbon,  and  the  canopy  of  gloom, 
with  descending  “ blacks,”  that  invades  places 
not  long  since  pure,  and  bright,  and  genuine 
country,  that  has  to  be  regarded.  The  increase 
of  luxury  and  of  comfort  has  led  to  the  intiroduc- 
tion  in  great  numbers  through  the  country  of 
novel  manufactories,  paper  works,  oerk  works, 
biscuit  works,  factories  of  all  sizes  and  kinds, 
each  of  which  may  be  a source,  not  only  of 
private,  but  of  national  wealth ; but  the  un- 
checked emanations  from  which  are,  in  con* 
atautly  increasing  numbers,  poisoning  both  the 
air  and  the  water  of  England. 

Thus  then  it  happens,  not  only  when  the 
member  of  Parliament  whose  sessional  work  ia 
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over  goes  down  to  his  county  or  borough,  or 
when  the  merchant,  or  tradesman,  or  professional 
man,  takes  his  dearly  prized  yearly  holiday,  that 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  England  in  which  he 
was  accnstomed  to  find  occupation  for  his  rod, 
or  his  gun,  or  his  butterfly  net,  or  his  botanist’s 
case,  are  sensibly  becoming,  year  by  year,  less 
attractive  ; at  the  same  time  that  the  residents 
and  neighbonrs  of  the  country  towns  which,  in 
years  past,  attracted  holiday-makers  or  home 
tourists,  are  themselves  added  to  the  number  of 
emigrants.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  this  change  is 
to  a certain  extent  self-supporting.  Thus  the 
owner  of  a villa  in  or  near  some  bright  country 
town  must  have  his  annual  month  or  two  by  the 
sea, — but  he  lets  his  own  house  meanwhile.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  not  unfreqnently  the  case  that, 
under  the  rule  of  fashion  or  of  caprice,  a family 
will  leave  a thoroughly  healthy,  convenient, 
charming  house,  and  pack  themselves  into  com- 
paratively wretched  lodgings, — thus  insuring  a 
“ change  of  air  ” which  is  anything  but  a change 
for  the  better.  So  much  the  worse  for  them. 
But  BO  much  the  better  not  only  for  the  seaside 
lodging-house  keeper,  who  lives  on  the  fruit  of 
that  snmmer  migration,  but  for  the  inhabitant 
of  the  city  who  finds  change  and  health  in  the 
country  home  from  which  the  owner  has, — we 
often  must  think  very  foolishly, — fled. 

As  to  this,  however,  all  that  the  medical  man, 
the  sanitary  reformer,  or  the  public  writer  can 
do,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  facts, — and  to 
point  out  how  often  the  form  is  followed  at  the 
cost  of  the  essence,  and  the  idea  of  change  is 
dissociated  from  the  fact  of  advantage.  But 
with  regard  to  the  original  cause  of  all  this  move- 
ment,— so  far  as  it  is  tangible,  there  is  something 
more  to  be  said.  The  pressure  on  our  elements 
of  public  health  is  yearly  becoming  more  severe. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  air.  It  is,  however,  on 
the  water  that  the  most  injury  is  inflicted, — and 
as  to  this,  there  is  enough  going  on,  day  by  day 
to  give  rise  to  the  most  serious  disquietude. 

This  is  no  new  theme.  Commission  after 
Commission  has  reported  as  to  the  pollution  of 
onr  rivers  and  streams.  Slowly  and  reluctantly 
the  Legislature  has  been  led  to  condemn 
practices  which, — under  the  Common  Law  of 
England,  as  it  was  administered  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth, — would  have  brought  prompt  and 
condign  punishment  on  the  perpetrators.  Wo 
have  sometimes  felt  serious  doubt  how  far  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Act  was  really  a step  in 
advance.  That  donbt,  held  with  modest  hesita- 
tion, because  it  involved  a legal  question,  has 
lately  been  repeated  and  enforced  by  competent 
judges;  that  is  to  say,  by  eminent  barristers.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  some  men  who  are  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  authorities  that  the  chief  effect 
of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  has  been  obstruc- 
tive : that  in  stating  certain  offences,  and 
providing  penalties  for  them,  in  certain  modes, 
it  condoned  very  much  which,  by  the  old  Com- 
mon Lawof  England,  would  have  been  summarily 
punished.  But  the  hitch  lay  here, — who  was 
to  go  to  the  coat  and  labour  of  invoking  the  law? 
We  fear  that  that  hitch  has  been  only  very 
slightly  amended, — if,  indeed,  it  prove  at  all  to 
have  diminished. 

The  difficulty  lies  here,  as  we  have  before 
pointed  oat.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  a 
disagreeable  duty.  Private  individuals  usually 
shun  it.  The  new  public  authorities  are  shy  on 
the  subject.  They  think  it  is  well  to  let  sleeping 
dogs  lie.  They  are  afraid  of  retaliation.  Thus 
it  happens  that  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  is  but 
of  doubtful  utility;  and  that  the  destruction  of 
the  waters  of  the  country  by  manufacturing 
and  domestic  refuse  is  proceeding  at  a rate 
which  is  certainly  full  of  menace  for  the 
salubrity  of  large  districts  of  England. 

The  difficulty  found  in  the  enforcement  of 
laws  which  are  chiefly  of  public  benefit, — not 
giving  to  individnals,  as  a rule,  advantages  for 
which  they  find  it  worth  their  while  to  litigate, 
— was  met,  in  old  times,  by  the  useful  bat 
ignominious  functions  of  the  common  informer. 
Into  the  question  of  the  morality  of  that  mode 
of  administration  it  is  nob  necessary  now  to  enter. 
But  what  has  hitherto  not  received  due  attention 
is  this.  There  exist,  throughout  the  country, 
numerous  authorised  authorities  who  are  clothed 
with  a considerable  amount  of  power,  and  from 
whom  the  country  have  the  right  to  expect  the 
fulfilment  of  a duty  that  is  yearly  becoming  of 
more  importance.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
Governmental  inspection  of  rivers  and  streams, 
if  it  tended  to  keep  them  pure.  We  could  even 
pay* — if  with  small  respect, — a punctual  com- 
mission to  the  public  informer,  if  in  no  other 
way  could  we  detect  the  practices  which  are 


injurious  to  onr  streams.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  what  are  the  conservators  about  ? 

There  are  thirty  places,  lying  in  fourteen 
counties,  to  which  Commissions  of  Sewers  have 
been  directed  under  the  23rd  of  Henry  VIII., 
cap.  5.  The  oldest  date  of  the  outstanding 
Commission  in  any  of  these  cases  is  Oct.  3, 
1837,  for  the  Rape  of  Arundel.  There  are  twelve 
places,  lying  in  seven  counties,  to  which  Com- 
missions  of  Sewers  have  been  directed  under  the 
21th  & 25th  of  Victoria,  cap.  133,  part  I.  Of 
these  the  earliest  date  of  recommendation  by 
the  Enclosure  Commissioners  to  the  Home  Office 
is  February  24,  1862  ; and  the  latest  is  April  6, 
1871.  Under  Part  II.  of  the  same  Act  have  been 
constituted  no  fewer  than  190  drainage  districts 
of  various  magnitudes.  A recent  return  to  an 
address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  9th 
April,  1878,  gives  a short  description  of  the  area 
embraced  in  each  district,  the  county  in  which 
it  is  situated,  the  year,  chapter,  and  date  of  the 
local  Act,  the  name  or  titles  of  the  authority, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  clerk  or 
secretary.  This  useful  return,  which  was  moved 
for  by  Mr.  Arthur  Peel,  can  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Hansard  for  the  modest  price  of  3d., 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  take  interest  in  the  salubrity 
of  our  waters. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  home  in  mind, — 
and  the  reflection  is  anything  but  satisfactory, — 
that  the  attempts  of  the  most  important  of  all 
these  232  Conservancy  Boards  and  Commissions 
to  carry  oat  one  main  feature  of  their  duty  are 
at  this  moment  receiving  the  most  determined 
opposition  from  another  local  body,  which  was 
originally  called  into  existence  for  a purpose 
closely  akin  to  the  objects,  or  at  least  a part  of 
tho  objects,  of  the  appointment  of  the  Con- 
servancy boards.  By  section  58  of  the  Act 
cited  (the  Land  Drainage  Act  of  1861,  24  and 
25  Victoria,  cap.  133)  penalties  are  imposed  on 
persons  who  cause  to  flow,  into  any  of  the 
waters  administered  by  the  Commissioners,  any 
unclean  or  polluting  liquid.  Thus,  although  the 
main  objects  of  the  protection  of  hanks  and 
channels,  the  regulation  of  outfalls,  and  the 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  primary  objects  of  the  Commissions  issued 
in  virtue  of  the  law,  it  is  clear  that  their  duty  is 
to  be  taken  as  in  harmony  with  the  more  recent 
enactment  of  1876  (The  Rivers  Pollution  Pre- 
vention Act,  39  and  40  Victoria,  cap.  75),  under 
which  it  is  an  offence  to  carry  into  any  stream 
any  solid  matter  so  as  to  interfere  with  its  due 
flow,  or  to  pollute  its  waters;  a proscription 
which  we  shall  see  repeated  in  various 
Acts  of  Parliament.  These  wise  and  essential 
provisions,  the  enforcement  of  which  is  thus 
clearly  enounced  as  forming  a part  of  the  doty 
of  River  Conservators  and  Commissioners,  are 
even  more  pointedly  expressed  in  some  of  the 
special  Acts  of  Parliament  contemplating  the 
discharge  of  Conservancy  functions.  Thus  by 
the  Thames  Navigation  Act  of  1866  (29  and  30 
Victoria,  cap.  89)  which  vests  in  the  Con- 
servators of  tho  River  Thames  the  conservancy 
of  that  river  from  Staines  to  Cricklade,  tho 
Conservators  are  bound  to  “ cause  the  surface 
of  the  River  Thames  to  be  (as  far  as  is 
reasonably  practical)  effectually  scavenged,  in 
order  to  the  removal  therefrom  of  substances 
liable  to  putrefaction.”  By  section  63  persons 
are  prohibited  from  opening  into  the  Thames 
within  tho  district  above  defined  any  new  sewer 
or  drain,  or  allowing  any  fresh  supply  of  polluted 
liquid  to  pass  through  such  new  sewer.  By 
clauses  61,  65,  and  66,  power  is  given  to  the 
Conservators  to  compel  the  discontinuance  of 
existing  sewerage  works  which  pollute  the  river. 
By  the  Thames  Conservancy  Act  of  1857  (20 
and  21  Victoria,  cap.  147),  which  incorporates 
the  Conservators,  penalties  are  imposed  on  the 
discharge  of  any  ballast  into  the  Thames,  or 
for  unloading,  putting,  or  throwing  into  any 
part  of  the  Thames,  or  on  any  shore  or  ground 
below  high-water  mark  of  the  river,  any 
nibbish,  earth,' ashes,  dirt,  mud,  soil,  or  other 
matter,  or  allowing  any  offensive  matter  to  flow 
into  the  Thames. 

It  is  thus  clear  that,  from  1857  to  1866,  the 
Legislature  has  consistently  endeavoured  to 
arrest  the  degradation  of  the  banks,  the  choking 
of  the  courses,  or  the  fouling  of  the  water  of 
any  English  river  or  stream ; and  notably  and 
expressly  so  in  the  case  of  onr  chief  river,  on 
which  depends  so  much  of  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  metropolis.  At  the  same 
time  (in  view,  no  doubt,  of  the  long  neglect  of 
all  persons  concerned  to  enforce  penalties  foi 
obstruction  or  pollution  of  rivers)  a certain  time 


was  given,  with  power  to  the  Commissioners 
to  enlarge  it,  for  effecting  tho  discontinuance  of 
nuisances  existing  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of 
the  several  Acts  of  Parliament.  In  1861  a 
second  Thames  Conservancy  Act  was  passed, 
amending  the  principal  Act;  and  in  this,  while  the 
technical  offence  of  throwing  obstructive  matter 
into  the  river  is  extended  to  its  banka  and  tri- 
butaries within  three  miles,  there  is  a clause  i 
imposing  penalties  for  suffering  any  washing  or  ■ 
other  offensive  substance  produced  in  making 
or  supplying  gas,  or  any  other  offensive  matter,i 
to  flow  or  pass  into  tho  river  Thames.  This! 
Act  refers  to  the  Thames  from  Staines  to  the 
termination  of  the  river  proper,  at  Yantlet-l 
creek,  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conserva- . 
tors  terminates. 

It  was  in  1858,  when  the  offensive  condition : 
of  the  Thames  through  London  itself  caa8ed( 
such  well-founded  fear  of  pestilence,  that  the ' 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  empowered ' 
to  carry  out  works  “for  tho  improvement  of  r 
the  main  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  and  for ) 
preventing,  as  far  as  maybe  practicable,  thei 
sewage  of  the  metropolis  from  passing  into  thei 
Thames  within  the  metropolis.”  This  was  ai 
step  in  advance ; although  admittedly  only  a ; 
part  of  a general  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  i 
the  purity  of  the  Thames.  The  Public  Health  ! 
Act  of  1875  (38  and  39  Viet.,  c.  55)  expressly  j 
declared  that  nothing  in  its  enactments  should  i 
authorise  any  local  authority  to  make  or  usen 
any  sewer,  drain,  or  outfall,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  sewage  or  filthy  water  into  anyi 
natural  stream  or  watercourse,  or  into  any  \ 
canal,  pond,  or  lake,”  until  it  is  ‘‘  freed  from  all  i 
exorementitious  or  other  foul  or  noxious  matter.’^' 
Any  local  authority  was  empowered,  with  theif 
sanction  of  the  Attorney-General,  by  danse  69il 
of  that  Act,  to  take  proceedings  to  prevent  pullu-i 
tions  of  streams.  This  provision  brings  then 
local  authorities  under  a degree  of  responsibility; 
very  similar  to  that  of  tho  conservators  andi 
commissioners  of  rivers  and  of  drainage.e 
Nuisances  are  defined  by  danse  91,  and  then 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  declared  not  to  affect: 
other  remedies.  : 

Against,  or  rather  in  mitigation  of,  this  effectiverl 
body  of  legislation,  comes  Clause  19  of  the  Riversr 
Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1876.  “ Where  anyr 

local  anthority,  or  any  urban  or  sanitary  autbo-3 
rity,  has  been  empowered  or  required  by  any  Act: 
of  Parliament  to  carry  any  sewage  into  the  sea.ODi 
any  tidal  water,  nothing  done  by  such  authority  ; 
in  pursuance  of  sneh  enactment  shall  be  deemed  ( 
to  be  an  offence  against  this  Act.”  Such  a savings 
clause,  for  temporary  reasons,  was  no  doubt)i 
essential.  But  this  clause  must  be  taken  with  1 
Clause  16,  which  declares  that  tho  provisions  s 
of  the  Act  shall  not  affect  other  remedies.  In  i 
Clause  ,18  the  powers  of  the  Thames  Con- 1 
servators,  of  the  Lea  Conservators,  and  of  the  f 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  are  exempted  c 
from  the  operations  of  the  Act.  As  to  the  in- 1 
tentions  of  the  Legislature,  the  Act,  which  thusii 
expressly  leaves  the  settlement  of  this  question  i 
as  to  the  discontinuance  of  nuisances  thrown  i 
into  the  Thames  below  Staines  in  abeyance,  must 
be  read  together  with  Clause  92  of  the  Lea  Con- 1 
servancy  Act,  with  Clause  61  of  the  Thames:: 
Conservancy  Act  of  1864,  with  Clause  102  of  the  i' 
Thames  Conservancy  Act  of  1857,  with  Clause  3 ! 
of  the  River  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1876,  • 
and  with  Clause  69  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  >l 
1875.  All  these  clauses  concur.  Omitting  legal  i 
phraseology,  what  tho  law  says  is  this  : — PoUu- 1- 
tion  of  rivers,  by  sewage  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
put  a stop  to.  But  reasonable  time  sliall  be  e 
given  to  public  bodies  who  have  already  been 
authorised  to  commence  works,  which  at  present 
are  imperfect  as  failing  to  purify  their  etflnent  1) 
water.  Not  a hint  is  given  in  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament  that  any  exemption  from  this  duty  can  iijj 
be  otherwise  than  temporary.  I 

In  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  cl 
provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Management  Act 
of  1855  to  see  that  disinfection  of  the  sewage  c|| 
was  contemplated  as  part  of  the  authorised  J|| 
scheme.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was 
authorised  by  Clause  135  to  cause  the  sewage  cl 
and  refuse  from  such  sewers  to  be  sold  or  dis-  :-l! 
posed  of  as  they  see  fit,  but  so  as  not  to  create  th 
a nuisance,  and  the  money  arising  thereby  shall  If 
be  applied  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  f 
such  Board.  In  a treatise  on  the  law  relating 
to  the  Pollution  and  Obstruction  of  Rivers  (by  f 
Clement  Higgins,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  pub-  - 
lished  last  year),  p.  169,  it  is  stated  as  the 
ruling  in  the  case  “ Attorney-General  v.  Metro-  -i: 
politan  Board : “ Neither  is  the  Board  authorised  I 
by  this  section  to  turn  into  a navigable  river  or  i 
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stream  tlie  sewage  of  an  entire  district,  so  as  to 
create  a nuisance.”  It  was  held  that  an  action 
would  lie  against  the  Metropolitan  Board  for 
the  injury  of  premises  by  works  executed  by 
the  Board,  under  their  powers.  On  March  14th, 
1865,  a report  on  the  main  drainage  of  London 
was  presented  by  Joseph  William  Bazalgette, 
C.E.,  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
was  debated  by  that  body  for  four  evenings. 
In  this  debate,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hemans  ” thought 
there  was  reason  for  congratulation  ....  that 
the  whole  of  the  sewage,  north  and  south, 
was  concentrated  at  two  distinct  points,  so 
that  it  would  be  handed  over  to  other  parties 
for  the  purposes  of  utilisation.  The  re- 
distribution and  utilisation  of  sewage  formed 
a natural  consequence  of  the  main  drainage,” 
Mr.  Bidder  remarked,  “ It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  bringing  the  whole  of  the 
drainage  to  Crossness,  or  to  any  other  point 
on  the  side  of  the  river,  it  had  been  brought 
where  it  could  be  dealt  with.  At  present,  it 
wa.s  thrown  into  the  river  in  such  a way  as  to 
be  obnoxious,  and  difficult  to  manage.”  “The  laws 
of  this  country  were  all  that  could  be  desired 
with  regard  to  the  protection  of  rivers  : the  only 
difficulty  was  to  put  these  laws  into  operation.” 
Mr.  Bazalgette  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  sewage 
“ if  mado  to  flow  down  to  some  low  district,  as 
had  been  done,  and  concentrated  at  a point 
where  it  could  be  conveyed  with  very  little 
lifting,  or  by  gravitation,  over  agricultural  land, 
and  at  tho  same  time  to  a point  where  it  would 
cease  to  be  a nuisance  to  the  metropolis,  he 
thought  that  was  the  cheapest  and  best  arrange- 
ment which  could  be  entered  into.”  And  at  tho 
end  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Bazalgette  justified  the 
“ granting  the  sewage  to  a company  for  the 
period  of  fifty  years,”  on  the  ground  that  this 
company  were  about  to  expend  2,000,0001.  of 
money,  and  to  benefit  tho  ratepayers  of  the 
metropolis,  who  were  not  called  on  to  expend 
one  penny  in  this  great  utilisation  scheme. 

There  is  only  one  outcome  of  tho  evidence,  to 
which  we  have  directed  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  which  avoids  the  stultification  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  charge  on  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  that  they  obtained  powers  under 
false  pretences.  For  not  only  have  we  tho  formal 
statement  of  the  engineer  as  to  his  object  in 
concentrating  the  sewage  at  Crossness;  and  the 
admission  on  the  part  of  all  men  of  eminence  in 
the  profession  that  its  discharge  raw  into  the 
Thames  was  an  inadmissible  nuisance  j but  we 
find  an  arrangement  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  sanctioned  by  the  very  Act  which 
constituted  the  Board  of  Works. 

Tho  outcome  of  evidence,  then,  which  respect 
for  Parliament,  respect  for  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  respect  for  the  character 
of  their  engineer,  render  tho  only  one  that  is  not 
offensive,  is  this.  No  one  dreamed,  in  1855  or  in 
1865,  that  tho  Thames  was  to  be  excepted  from 
tho  general  protection  which  the  common  law 
had  always  given,  and  which  statutes  had  ren- 
dered, in  certain  cases,  more  ready  of  enforce- 
ment, for  the  protection  of  English  rivers.  No 
one  dreamed  that  costly  works,  authorised  for 
tlie  “ preventing,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable, 
tho  sewage  of  the  metropolis  from  passing  into 
the  Hiver  Thames  within  the  metropolis,”  were 
authorised  by  Parliament  with  the  intent  that 
the  sewage  of  Loudon  should  be  permanently 
discharged  into  the  river,  in  a crude  state,  at 
points  whence  a portion  of  it  returns  w’ith 
flood-tide  far  above  bridge,  or,  indeed,  into  any 
part  of  tho  estuary.  Powers  were  taken  for 
tho  immediate  relief  of  the  most  pressing  danger; 
contemplating  the  abolition  not  only  of  that,  but 
of  all  sources  of  danger,  and  giving  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  without  fixing 
tho  limit  of  toleration,  tho  same  kind  of  con- 
sideration which  the  whole  concurrent  corpus  of 
legislation  on  the  subject  declared  should  be 
discretionally  given  to  public  bodies  who  were 
struggling  with  the  difficulty  of  the  open 
question — how  best  permanently  to  deal  with 
sewage. 

To  contend  that  the  whole  course  of  recent 
sanitary  discovery  and  sanitary  legislation  is  to 
bo  ignored  in  the  one  case  in  which  the  largest 
population  is  concentrated  on  tho  smallest  area 
in  tho  kingdom,  is  to  raise  a kind  of  argument 
which  courtesy  finds  it  difficult  to  characterise. 
That  the  conservators  of  the  Thames  are  bound 
by  the  responsibilities  of  their  charge  to  inquire 
into  the  steps  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  are  proposing,  in  order  to  complete  their 
statutory  duty  of  keeping  the  sewage  of  London 
out  of  the  river  within  the  limits  of  the  metro- 
tropolis,  and  of  so  dealing  with  it  as  to  avoid 


nuisance,  we  hold  that  no  impartial  and  well- 
instructed  person  can  deny.  That  their  repre- 
sentations should  be  met,  as  they  have  been 
met,  not  by  a request  for  further  time,  but  by  a 
plain  denial  that  any  duty  was  left  unfulfilled, 
or  any  nuisance  committed,  is  one  of  those 
pleas  in  the  teeth  of  all  proved  facts  which 
rarely  prove  of  ultimate  advantage  to  those 
who  offer  them.  We  have  taken  some  trouble 
to  examine,  item  by  item,  the  replies  given 
by  the  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
to  the  report  of  Capt.  Calver.  We  have  no 
space  now  to  enter  on  this  subject,  and  can 
only  say  that  it  is  a matter  of  deep  regret,  not 
80  much  for  the  mischief  of  the  individual  case 
as  for  the  discredit  thrown  on  public  institutions, 
to  see  the  spirit  and  the  tone  in  which  the 
remonstrances  of  the  rightful  guardians  of  the 
river  have  been  met.  One  thing  we  can  show 
very  clearly,  time  and  space  being  fit,  and  that 
is,  that  if  the  recent  report  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  be  accepted  as  correct,  two 
results  will  follow, — one,  that  all  the  sanitary 
legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
entirely  mistaken  and  mischievons ; the  other, 
that  the  metropolitan  drainage  system  is  in 
course  of  rapid  silting  up.  We  hope  to  take 
occasion  to  put  these  outcomes  of  Sir  J.  Bazal- 
gette’s  statement  beyond  the  possibility  of  con- 
tradiction. In  tho  mean  time  we  only  have  to 
put  the  broad  question, — Is  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  river  Thames  below  Staines,  that  of 
the  riparian  population,  of  the  people  employed 
at  the  docks,  and  of  those  concerned  in  the 
shipping,  a subject  which  the  Legislature  has 
over  contemplated  as  being  left  exposed  to  the 
unabated  nuisance  of  the  permanent  discharge  of 
the  crude  sewage  of  four  millions  of  people,  at 
two  points  of  concentration,  into  the  river,  for 
three  hours  per  tide  ? 


SOME  THINGS  WHICH  INTEREST  US  AT 
THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

On  the  Paris  or  eastern  side  of  the  fountains 
and  waterfall  that  divide  the  Trocadcro  gardens, 
there  is  not  much  to  interest  the  sanitarian, 
unless  we  descend  to  tho  banks  of  tho  Seine. 
On  this  side  of  the  Trocadero  will  be  found  the 
aquarium,  which  will  scarcely  impress  English- 
men who  are  familiar  with  the  rich  collection  of 
fish  exhibited  at  Brighton.  The  exhibition  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests  is  more  peculiar.  Here 
are  samples  of  all  the  work  done  in  the  forests 
of  Franco ; tho  wooden  spoons  the  foresters 
carve,  and  the  traditional  wooden  sabot  which 
in  French  caricature  is  as  emblematic  of  the 
proletairo  as  the  gend’arme’s  heeled  boot  of 
IroperialisHi.  By  the  side  of  these  trophies  are 
models  and  plans  demonstrating  how  fierce, 
reckless,  mountain  torrents  have  been  drilled 
and  disciplined  and  subdued  into  running  along 
smoothly  through  an  artificial  canal,  so  that, 
instead  of  cutting  rocks  in  two,  occcasioning 
landslips,  destroying  the  verdure  and  trees, 
these  erratic  watercourses  are  converted  into 
mountain  irrigators,  which  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  the  surrounding  timber.  But  the  con- 
trast given  of  certain  torrents  in  their  wild 
state,  and  in  what  we  might  term  their  present 
cultivated  condition  is  scarcely  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  artist  and  the  lover  of  nature.  In 
the  one  case  we  have  a magnificent  landscape, 
alive  with  numerous  waterfalls;  in  the  other, 
bricks,  and  stonework,  and  walls,  and  smooth 
water,  and  trees  each  at  a given  distance  from 
its  neighbours,  standing  in  rows  like  so  many 
soldiers  in  the  drill-yard  waiting  for  inspection. 

Behind  this  exhibit  are  various  wooden  struc- 
tures ; the  one  is  devoted  to  the  artificial  germi- 
nation of  seeds  in  glass  cases,  procured  by  heat, 
atmosphere,  and  gases  supplied  in  given  quan- 
tities, BO  that  the  seeds  may  grow  independently 
of  all  external  circumstances.  Another  hut 
contains  entomological  specimens  ; on  the  whole, 
a somewhat  poor  collection,  if  compared  to  what 
has  been  done  at  the  Exhibition  in  other  matters ; 
and  there  is  also  a little  kiosque  containing 
meteorological  instruments.  These,  however, 
were  not  yet  in  w’orking  order.  Finally,  we 
reach  tho  Algerian  pavilion,  surrounded  by  an 
Algerian  village.  On  this  spot  there  is  an  in- 
describable clatter  of  voices;  tho  Algerian 
waiters  of  tho  rival  cafds  invoking  visitors  in  a 
variety  of  languages  to  partake  of  the  syrup  of 
dates,  the  cetral  s^rup,  or  else  to  accept  some 
araki.  Tbelatterliquor,tasting  like  pure  absinthe 
mixed  with  a few  drops  of  syrup,  and  flavoured 
with  aniseed,  is  a treacherous  concoction,  which 
should  only  be  taken  with  precaution  and  not 


drunk  in  the  broiling  heat  or  after  great  fatigue* 
In  the  Algerian  pavilion  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
eucalyptus  is,  at  last,  receiving  the  cultivation 
it  merits.  There  are  many  samples  of  this  the 
most  beneficent  of  all  trees,  as  also  of  prepara- 
tions made  from  its  leaves  ; notably  a powder 
and  some  cigarettes.  These  latter  are  being 
prescribed  for  bronchial  affections,  and  donbt- 
less  the  smoke  has  also  a disinfecting  influence. 
In  all  cases,  it  is  most  refreshing  to  inhale  the 
odour  of  the  eucalyptus-leaves  after  the  fatigue 
of  visiting  the  Exhibition  ; and  when  we  consider 
the  mischief  this  tree  can  dissipate,  the  miasmatic 
influences  it  so  effectually  neutralises,  we  feel 
in  its  presence  the  sublime  poetry  of  nature 
expressed  by  its  bounteous  harmony  in  supplying 
the  remedy  with  the  evil,  leaving  it  only  to  our 
intelligence  to  avail  onrselves  of  the  one  to  neu- 
tralise the  other.  Thus  districts  which  formerly 
none  dare  approach  may  now  be  planted  with 
the  eucalyptus,  the  unhealthy  emanations  feed- 
ing the  tree,  and  the  tree,  in  its  turn,  not  only 
purifies  the  air,  but  supplies  us  with  magnificent 
timber,  and  with  leaves  that  contain  valuable 
medicinal  properties.  Nature  rarely  gives  us 
a more  beautiful  lesson  ; and  we  are  glad  that 
its  teaching  was  not  forgotten  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

Turning  westward,  and  leaving  these  miscel- 
laneous exhibits,  we  once  more  approach  the 
bridge.  Before  crossing  over  the  Quai  Billy  will 
be  found  the  exhibit  of  tho  Union  Ceramique  et 
Chaufonniere  de  France.  Here  there  is  a great 
variety  of  bricks,  of  perforated  bricks,  of  tiles, 
piping,  brick  flooring,  revolving  hardware  cowls, 
&c. ; but  though  these  samples  are  interesting 
from  a commercial  point  of  view,  we  failed  to 
notice  anything  very  new.  Some  more  samples 
of  this  description  can  be  found  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Trocadero  building,  between  the 
right  wing  and  the  Avenue  du  Trocadero.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  we  examined  some 
more  French  hardware  ac  the  very  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  Exhibition,  that  is  to  say,  just 
Opposite  the  Ecolo  Militaire,  at  the  end  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  lu  consequence  of  this  gross 
mismanagement,  ic  would  bo  impossible  to  view 
in  rapid  succession,  aud  compare  the  various 
specimens  of  French  bricks  and  hardware  used 
for  building  purposes,  unless  we  possessed  seveu- 
leagupd  boots. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Quai  Billy,  but  before 
crossing  the  Pout  d’Jena,  and  running  parallel 
with  the  Seine,  are  tho  important  exhibits  of  tho 
Genie  Civil,  tho  Travaux  Publi(jue3,  &c.,  com- 
prised  in  Class  66.  Unfortunately,  and  though 
we  have  visited  this  section  repeatedly,  we 
failed,  as  a rule,  to  fiud  any  attendants  able  to 
explain  the  various  exhibits.  Wo  were  generally 
advised  to  call  on  tho  firms  themselves,  though 
these  are  situated  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  aud 
some  of  them  in  the  suburbs,  not  to  meution  tho 
provincial  exhibitors  ; bub  if  this  bo  really  the 
only  method  of  obtainiug  information,  wo  are 
tempted  to  inquire  what  can  bo  the  good  of  an 
exhibition  ? Tho  full  benefit  of  a stove  or  a warm- 
ing apparatus  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  mere 
contemplation  of  a cei'taiu  number  of  iron  pipes, 
or  tho  exterior  of  a brick  or  enamelled  oven. 
Thus,  on  entering  the  building  devoted  to  class 
66,  objects  displayed  by  tho  celebrated  firm  of 
Messrs.  Geneste,  Hershor,  & Co.  were  the  first  to 
attract  our  attention.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  ventilation  of  the  great 
hall  of  the  Trocadero  Palace,  of  the  new  Iliifcol 
de  Ville,  and  that  of  many  other  buildings  of  gi'eat 
public  interest.  Tho  wheel  which,  in  its  revolu- 
tions, sets  the  air  in  motion  is  hero  exhibited, 
together  with  many  plans  aud  drawings,  but 
till  these  gentlemen  choose  to  leave  some 
docomentaiy  record  of  the  systems  they  employ 
or  depute  some  competent  person  to  attend  and 
give  explanations,  we  must  refrain  from  noticing 
their  all-importaut  exhibit.  Again,  wo  find 
another  exhibitor,  M.  C.  Petiaux,  Architecto  de 
Travaux  Publiques,  who  offers  to  travel  any 
distance,  second  class,  and  without  claiming  any 
fee,  so  as  to  demonstrate  how  his  system  will 
preserve  any  public  or  private  building  from  the 
ingress  of  damp  or  injurious  gases  ; but  we  have 
nob  the  slightest  hint  given  us  as  to  what  is  tho 
nature  of  the  system  he  proposes  to  employ. 
I There  are,  however,  many  other  systems  and 
materials  exhibited  here  for  keeping  out  damp, 
and,  in  fact,  for  rendering  bouses  air-tiglit, — a 
result  which  cannot  be  contemplated  with  un- 
mingled  satisfaction.  M.  Jaccoux,  for  instance, 
conceives  that  he  has  secured  comfort  and 
health  for  his  customei's  by  supplying  some 
special  wadding  which  shall  fib  with  such 
perfection  the  chinks  of  the  doors  and  windows 
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tliafc  no  emanations,  no  damp,  can  ever  enter 
inhabited  honses.  Unfortunately,  and  especially 
in  French  houses,  tho  unwholesome  gases  are 
generated  within  perhaps  more  than  without, 
and  with  persons  who  do  not  understand 
the  importance  of  ventilation,  a draughty 
door  or  window  may  save  tho  health  of  the 
family.  Tho  cements,  the  waddings,  tho  gutta- 
percha fittings,  tho  registers  for  chimneys, 
all  present  grave  dangers  where  sanitary 
science  is  ignored  5 for  they  prevent  the  acci- 
dental ventilation  which  so  often  replaces,  more 
or  less  effectually,  tho  absence  of  pi’oper  and 
regulated  methods  for  exhausting  foul  and 
supplying  fresh  air.  While,  therefore,  thoroughly 
approving  tho  attempt  to  prevent  unpleasant 
draughts,  and  the  more  useful  endeavours  to 
keep  out  damp,  we  feel  onrselves  bound  to  pro- 
test that  thoso  measures,  if  unattended  with 
additional  means  of  ventilation,  may  cause 
graver  dangers  than  thoso  which  they  obviate. 
Among  these  contrivances,  Messrs.  L.  Caron  & 
Dupuis’s  water-tight  plasters  are  well  worth 
examining.  They  are  not  mixod  with  oil,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  action  created  by  the 
admixture  of  grease  with  the  saline  humidity 
resulting  from  the  plaster.  The  Proservatif  Leo, 
as  it  is  called,  has  the  power  of  resisting  acids 
and  tho  salts  of  ammonia,  and  can,  therefore,  be 
used  with  advantage  in  stables.  The  Societe 
des  Enduits  hydrofuges,  of  Gasny  (Eure),  have 
patents  also  based  on  tho  repudiation  of  linseed 
or  olive  oil  as  tho  foundation  of  paint.  These 
oils  only  borrow  from  tho  colours,  %vith  which  they 
are  mixod,  their  preservative  qualities,  whilst 
the  plasters  in  question  are  stated  to  possess 
a preservative  character  quite  independently  of 
the  colours. 

Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  j udging.  Unfortunately  many  French 
exhibitors  imagine  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
issue  a fulsome  prospectus,  detailing  all  the 
advautages  of  their  exhibits.  No  chemical 
details  are  given  in  proof  of  their  assertions. 
There  is  no  testimony  from  independent  autho- 
rities on  tho  subject.  Tho  public,  and  even 
critics,  are  expected  to  repose  blind  faith  in  tho 
assertions  of  a commercial  circular.  Under 
such  circumstances,  French  exhibitors  do  not  do 
justice  to  themselves,  and  will,  wo  fear,  be 
neglected,  at  least  by  foi'eign  visitors,  who  would 
otherwise  take  the  greatest  interest  and  pains 
in  the  study  of  their  inventions. 

Messrs.  J.  Bigot-Renanx,  of  Rouen,  have 
understood  better  and  entered  more  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  an  exhibition.  Tlieir  patent  joint 
for  water-pipes  is  exhibited,  with  water  at  hand, 
to  test  its  efficiency,  and  an  attendant  to  explain 
the  system.  This  is  as  simple  as  it  is  effective. 
It  consists  in  allowing  one  joint  to  come  over 
the  other.  A roll  of  very  superior  gutta-percha 
is  placed  between  the  two,  and  tightly  jammed 
by  means  of  a fastening  attached  to  tho  rims  of 
the  pipes.  This  joint  is  not  only  watertight] 
but,  if  tho  level  of  tho  roof  or  wall  gives,  the 
elastic  allows  the  pipiug  to  bend  at  tho  joints 
without  admitting  any  escape  of  water.  The 
first  experiments  of  this  system  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Mackintosh  & Co.,  in  1847,  and  subse- 
quently by  Mr.  Thomas  Wickstead,  C.E.,  in 
London,  when  it  was  proved  that  gutta-percha 
joints  could  support  very  high  pressure,  and  cost 
22  per  cent,  less  than  lead  soldoring.  Tho 
system  was  largely  employed  in  Germany,  aud 
now  tho  12,000  mHros  of  cast-iron  water-con- 
duits that  run  over  tho  roofs  of  tho  Paris  Exhi- 
bition  are  joined  together  by  J.  Bigot-Renaux’s 
patent. 

Tho  walls  of  thi-s,  tho  Class  66,  are  orna- 
mented with  drawings  of  great  iutere.st,  and 
might  form  the  subject  of  very  iuteresting  lec- 
tures on  sanitary  engineering,  &o.  Among 
others,  wo  noticed  plans  for  the  distribution  of 
water  to  tho  town  of  Rouen ; other  plans  for 
improving  the  water  supply  of  large  towns,  aud 
drawings  of  the  submarine  tunnel  between 
England  aud  France.  Tho  model,  also,  of  a 
cheap  house,  six  stories  high,  was  especially 
interesting,  as  it  is  a fac-similo  of  houses  that 
have  actually  been  built.  No  details  were, 
hotvever,  given  I’elating  to  the  water  supply,  and 
we  were  not  a little  surprised  to  find  that  there 
was  but  one  closet  for  every  three  families,  and 
that  it  was  situated  next  to  one  of  tho  three 
kitchens!  Outside  the  building,  and  facing  the 
Seine,  bub  resting  against  the  walls  of  the 
Annexe,  will  bo  found  a large  number  of  patent 
closcts  aud  night-stools.  Hore  Messrs.  Rogier 
«!:  Mathes,  of  Paris,  exhibit  some  of  tho  genuine 
French  closets,  which,  disgusting  as  they  un- 
‘"abtedly  arc,  may  nevertheless  bs  preferred, 


from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  to  the  imperfect 
and  filthily-kept  imitations  of  the  English 
system.  Indeed,  this  section  is  one  of  the  least 
creditable  to  France  as  a nation.  There  are 
some  signs  of  dawning  knowledge, — some 
patentees  have  sought  to  make  air-tight  traps  ; 
bat  others  have  boldly  sent  models  which  have 
beou  denounced  and  condemned  over  aud  over 
again  as  most  pernicious  to  public  health.  De- 
cidedly, specialists  and  foreign  organs  of  scien- 
tiftc  aud  public  opinion  ought  not  to  lose  any 
opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  barbaric 
uncleanliness,  indifference,  aud  ignorance  still 
prevailing  in  Franco  with  regard  to  tho  dangers 
of  sewer  gas,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  cleanliness 
in  respect  to  these  matters.  It  is  strange  that  a 
nation  so  brilliantly  gifted,  and  in  advance  of 
many  of  its  neighbours,  should  still  linger  on 
the  verge  of  barbarism  when  dealing  with  some 
all-imporrant  and  fnudamental  sanitary  ques- 
tions. 


CYPRUS  ISLAND  AND  ITS  ANTIQUE. 

ART. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
one  absorbing  subject  of  the  “ War  in  the 
East,”  and  those  engaged  in  it,  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  all  bub  impossible  to  add  a fresh 
word  to  it.  For  months  has  it  been  absorbing 
public  attention  iu  almost  all  kinds  of  ways  ; 
but,  with  all  this,  but  very  littlo  or  nothing  has 
been  dwelt  on  appertaining  to  even  tho  present 
state  and  human  condition  of  the  di.sputants  in 
their  peculiar  modes  of  life  and  special  surround, 
ings ; still  less  so  on  the  state  of  their  art  and 
fine  art,  if  there  bo  any  such,  now  aud  in  past 
days.  Bub  now  that  things  are  so  nearly  or 
quite  settled,  those  comparatively  unobtrusive 
matters  will  and  must  come  more  and  more 
into  view,  and  we  shall  long  to  know  a some- 
thing clear  and  definite  ahont  the  ways  of  life  and 
the  art  of  such  places  as  Cyprus,  which  has,  as 
it  would  seem,  by  a sudden  decree  of  fate,  come 
into  our  English  hands,  and  is  to  be  in  time,  we 
must  presume,  made  English,  and  changed  and 
turned  from  East  to  West.  What  that  will  be 
must  bo  left  to  the  future,  and  we  should  hardly 
dare  to  speculate  about  it ; but  what  it  is  now, 
confining  ourselves  here  to  things  artistic,  would 
be  a very  curious  matter,  indeed,  to  find  out 
fully  and  clearly,  and  to  get  a glimpse,  at  least, 
of  how  the  present  in  such  a place  has  ga’own 
out  of  tho  past,  and  what  that  past  was.  It  is 
a magnificent  chance,  aud  it  will  be  a pity  if  it 
bo  not  taken  advantage  of,  and  some  lessons 
drawn  from  it. 

IIow  much  there  is  yet  to  be  done  iu  and  with 
matters  in  these  out-of-the-way  regions  it  would 
indeed  bo  bard  to  estimate,  for  the  general  and 
whole-world  tendency  now  is  to  level  all  things, 
and  to  repeat  iu  one  place  what  has  been  done 
and  is  doing  in  another  and  a more  conspicnons 
one.  Cyprus  is  sufficiently  out  of  the  way,  as 
things  are,  hut  iu  the  future  it  must  become  in 
the  way,  aud  the  present  inhabitants  of  it,  who 
live,  as  it  would  seem,  pretty  much  like  gipsies, 
will  be  as  much  astonished  at  our  advent  in 
their  island  as  wonld  tho  antique  inhabitants  of 
it  have  been  in  the  days  of  Japhet,  and  when  it 
was  called  Chittim,  of  Old  Testament  renown. 
Its  “ antique  ” days  are  most  surely  numbered. 
Wo  need  not  tell  its  hi.story;  the  Phmnicians, — 
thoso  yet  mysterious  people,  who  travelled  so 
far,  and  into  so  many  places, — were  among  its 
first’scttlers,  probably,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
driving  out  before  them  a yet  more  primitive 
race.  Colonies  afterwards  came  into  it  from 
Greece,  and  to  one  of  its  heroes  was  attributed 
the  “invention”  of  the  hammer,  tho  anvil,  and 
the  tools  used  to  this  day  even  in  metal  working. 
It  must  needs  have  been  invaded,  too,  by  Asiatic 
colonies;  but  what, — history,  and  tradition,  and 
fable  put  aside  for  tho  moment, — is  certain  is 
tho  indelible  impression  on  the  art-remains  found 
iu  it,  sometimes  deeply  buried  iu  tho  earth,  of 
tho  archaic  Greek  methods  of  work  and  art- 
feeling. Its  history  at  one  time  is  certainly 
buried  yet  deeply  in  its  soil. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  then,  to  glance  at  any 
authentic  object  from  this  small  but  world- 
famous  island,  without  being  struck  by  its 
Greek  or  Etruscan, — to  use  that  convenient  bat 
most  uncertain  word, — spirit ; or,  if  the  term  be 
better  and  more  de,5criptive,  aud  more  sciencifle 
and  exact,  and  nearer,  its  archaic  Greek  feeling 
and  character.  The  early  Greeks  most  certainly 
found  their  way  into  it,  and  worked  in  it,  and 
have  loft  us  records  of  what  they  then  did, — evi- 
dences of  their  art-power  and  skill.  It  would  bo 
curious,  arid  not  a little  instructive,  to  know, 
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with  anything  like  certainty,  for  how  long  in 
Cyprus  this  archaic-Greek  mode  of  doing  art- 
work, and  this  style  of  work,  lasted,  and  the 
precise  date  of  it.  We  have  but  little  indeed  to 
guide  US  here.  It  is  the  work  itself  only  that 
can  and  must  he  studied,  aud  we  would  hope 
that  the  opportunity  will  not  be  lost  of  diligent 
inquiry  and  research  now  that  this  island  of 
Cyprus  has  passed  inco  our  careful  keeping,  and 
before  it  is  too  much  disturbed  by  “ modern- 
isings”  and  “improvements.”  We  here  more 
specially  refer  to  the  archaic  Greek  history  of 
the  island,  and  to  its  antique  Greek  remains. 
In  the  cities  aud  towns,  and  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  there  yet  remain  vast  undiscovered  stores 
of  antiquities  which  might  throw  some  light 
on  the  disputed  origin  of  the  Greek  idea  of  art, 
individualised  as  it  was  in  the  old  world,  and 
yet  is. 

It  would  thus  be  not  a little  instructive  to  see  ' 
if  possible  a little  more  clearly  thau  we  now  do  1 
into  the  origin  of  Greek  art,  and  into  the 
beginnings  of  it  when  iu  its  veiy  rudest  state.  , 
Here  and  there,  may  be,  as  in  some  few  objects  ; 
in  the  British  Museum,  we  really  do  so,  and  1 
there  have  been  found  objects  in  this  vciy  • 
island  of  Cyprus  which  the  rudest  and  the  ; 
most  primitive  of  Greeks  might  certainly  have  ' 
been  the  authors  of.  There  is  far  more  chance  : 
of  getting  at  such  in  a sea-surronnded  island,  , 
and  in  a*  colony,  than  in  Greece  herself,  for  the  : 
veiy  absence  of  notice  and  the  positive  neglect  : 
in  such  localities  insure  their  preservation.  . 
No  one  heeds  them.  Wo  do  not  positively  assert  1 
there  is  this  treasury  of  antique  art,  but  it  is  ■ 
worth  a little  painstaking  and  research  to  look  : 
for  it  before  the  chance  is  lost,  and  while  the  c 
matter  would  doubtless  enlist  a good  deal  of  I 
antiquarian,  if  not  public  sympathy  and  ; 
support.  The  time  is  hardly  arrived,' perhaps,  1 
for  a full  appreciation  of  tho  importance  and  i 
art  value  of  a complete  historic  series  of  any  j 
particular  phase  of  art,  but  it  would  be  not  ii 
a little  interesting  and  to  the  purpose  to  prepare  ( 
the  way  for  it,  and  to  help  to  provide  the  materials  I: 
for  it.  The  fact  of  the  probable  increase  of  the  ( 
antiquity  department  in  the  British  Museum,  j 
by  the  migration  of  the  Natural  History  Section  t 
to  South  Kensington,  all  but  invites  it. 

There  is,  too,  here,  even  in  the  few  specimens  u 
of  pottery  we  have  been  able  to  closely  examine, 
evidence  of  a fact  which  will,  some  day  or  other, 
though  it  may  be  distant,  be  thought  worth  tho  e 
looking  into  here  in  this  island  : it  is  tho  difference  e 
to  bo  found  in  the  drawing  and  work  of  tho  indi-  '■ 
vidual  workmen  who  have  executed  aud  “ orna-  • 
mented”  tho  cups,  and  plates,  and  vases.  This  s 
difference,  by  not  a few  accomplished  antiqua-  • 
ries  and  art-writers,  has  been  attributed  to  > 
differences  in  style  and  date ; but  the  difference  e 
and  distinction  may  really  lie  in  tho  distinct  art  t 
capacities  and  powers  of  design  and  drawing  in  u 
the  individual  workmen.  Each  workman,  how-  - 
over  rude  he  may  have  been,  has  worked  as  an  a, 
artist ; just,  indeed,  as  much  so  as  any  one  of  our  i 
Royal  Academicians  in  tho  painting  of  an  oil  i 
picture.  So  that  not  only  is  any  certain  given  1; 
subject  differently  treated,  and  differently  “ de-  ' j 
signed  ” and  put  together,  but  the  handwork  of  i;| 
each  workman  is  distinct,  aud  evidences  an  ever  ij 
new  capacity, — no  two  men  ever  producing  a :1 
precisely  like  result.  Our  belief  is,  that  some  J 
startling  evidences  of  this  will  yet  come  to  light,  tj 
aud  that  a careful  search  in  Cyprus  Island  1 
would,  in  all  probability,  prove  it : the  more  i 
particularly  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  several  1 
“ finds  ” together,  each  locality  fuirnishing  evi-  i 
dences  of  individualised  work,  though  the  style  ' 
of  art  would  be  the  same.  We  do  not  see  how  I'l 
this  can  be  well  doubted. 

Another  singular  fact  iu  old-world  history  jj 
may  hero  find  confirmation,  viz.,  the  travelling  : 
propensities  of  tho  men  of  old  days ; for  we  i 
SCO  hero  amidst  these  remains  evidences  of  the  (j 
workmanship  of  tho  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  i[ 
artist-workmen,  evidently  done  on  the  spot,  and  c 
by  those  coming  from  Egypt  or  Assyria,  and  " 
working  in  theii'  own  national  way,  and  with  ! 
but  little,  if  any,  reference  to  the  art  about  i. 
them.  In  the  old  world,  with  its  isolated  ways  :: 
of  work,  aud  with  its  simple  ideas  undisturbed  J 
by  foreign  influences,  its  very  weakness  madeki 
its  strength,  for  the  whole  power  and  art.skill ! 
aud  inventiveness  of  each  national  workman,  c; 
whether  Greek,  or  Egyptian,  or  Assyrian,  layi 
in  his  narrow — if  you  will, — and  single,  aodn 
individualised  style  of  art.  Ho  never  dreamed;; 
of  copying:  he  worked  with  the  means  and; 
ways  of  his  own  country,  and  time,  and  style  ofi, 
art,  aud  applied  all  readily  without  effort  to  allii 
things  coming  under  his  special  art-trade  oni 
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vocation.  And  this  is  the  glory  and  strength 
of  the  old  world’s  fine  art,  and  the  pride  of  its 
artists  and  workmen.  A slow  process,  may  be, 
and  a narrow  one,  bat  a quite  sure  one,  and 
thoroughly  national  in  each  case,  and  truly  and 
visibly  representative  of  the  times  in  which 
each  such  artist  lived.  Whether  rude  and  rough 
in  his  work,  or  learned  and  refined,  the  true 
national  art  expression  was  always  there. 

Our  main  object  in  thus  looking  hastily  at 
what  there  now  is  of  antiquity  in  Cyprus,  is  to 
call  attention  to  bow  much  more  there  probably 
is  still  buried,  not  only  undergroirnd,  but  put 
away  in  ont-of-the-way  spots,  which  have  been 
but  little,  if  at  all,  in  these  days  visited ; and 
to  urge  on  those  who  have  the  power  not  to 
lose  the  opportunity  which  our  occupation  of  it 
will  offer  for  further  and  more  thorough  search. 
Wo  feel  quite  sure  of  the  result,  and  that  it 
would  repay  the  trouble  and  expense.  We  have 
the  more  particularly,  it  is  true,  dwelt  on  the 
antique  days  of  Cyprus,  but  have  not  forgotten 
its  more  recent  history,  and  the  advent  into  it 
of  a race  of  men,  the  Turkish,  who,  we  fear,  in 
the  general  excitement  have  been  a little  for- 
gotten.  The  Turk  is  still  an  occupant  in  Cyprus, 
and  rules  there  to  a certain  extent;  and  his 
mosques  must  form  a very  striking  feature, 
architecturally,  in  the  aspect  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  even  small  villages.  But  slender 
justice  has  been  done,  perhaps,  to  the  architec- 
tural and  art  capacities  of  the  Turk, — all  things, 
as  always  with  the  unfortunate  and  unhappy, 
go  against  him.  But  for  all  this  he  knows  how 
to  build  and  how  to  work  artistically  and 
nationally,  and  he  most  surely  lives  in  a capital 
city  without  rival  in  the  world  for  its  natural 
and  built-up  “ picturesqueness.”  No  wonder 
that  they  from  the  cold  North  look  with  such 
longing  and  eager  gazo  at  its  fast-barred 
gates ! 


THE  MICROPHONE. 

The  microphone,  the  latest  wonder  in  the 
sphere  of  acoustics,  is  not  an  independent 
machine  : it  is  a supplementary  apparatus  to  the 
telephone.  Before  proceeding,  therefore,  with 
the  description  of  the  first-named  instrument, 
we  may  recall  to  mind  the  construction  of  the 
latter.  In  the  telephone,  a magnet  is  enveloped 
in  wire,  and  opposite  to  one  of  its  poles  stands 
an  iron  plate  capable  of  vibration.  If  electric 
currents  pass  through  the  wire  in  quick  succes- 
sion,  the  maguetism  of  the  magnetic  rod  is 
changed  by  each  of  these  currents  and  the  iron 
plate  more  or  loss  strongly  attracted,  i.e.,  it 
vibrates,  the  number  and  force  of  the  vibrations 
corresponding  to  the  number  and  force  of  the 
electric  currents. 

In  ordinary  telephoning,  the  electric  currents 
with  which  the-work  is  effected  are  produced  by 
a second  telephone,  in  which  the  sound-waves 
cause  directly  vibrations  of  the  iron  plate,  and 
thereby  changes  of  the  magnetism,  and  thus 
indirectly  electric,  recorded  currents.  Tliis  has 
the  advantage  of  tbo  electric  currents  corre- 
sponding very  exactly  to  the  modifications  of 
the  vibrations  of  sound;  but  this  disadvantage, 
that  they  are  extremely  weak.  Soon  after  the 
invention  of  the  telephone,  therefore,  it  was 
endeavoured  so  to  change  the  instrument  as  to 
make  it  fit  for  working  with  more  powerful 
battery  currents,  and  it  was  hoped  to  render  it 
practicable  for  very  great  distances.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  these  constructions  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  not  been  very  successful  ones  (but 
this  difficulty  may  yet  be  overcome);  one, 
however,  although  it  has  not  led  to  the  desired 
end,  has  produced  curious  lateral  results,  one  of 
which  is  the  microphone,  with  which  it  is  our 
object  to  deal. 

In  order  to  understand  the  principle  of  the 
apparatus,  the  following  should  bo  known.  A 
galvanic  battery  possesses,  opened  or  closed, 
a certain  “electro-motive  power,” — that  is  to 
say,  a certain  force  wliioh  separates  the  two 
electricities.  When  opened,  i.o.,  if  its  poles  end 
freely  and  uncouncctedly  in  the  air,  this  power 
shows  itself  by  filling  the  one  pole  with  a 
certain  amount  of  positive,  the  other  with  au 
equal  quantum  of  negative  electricity.  When 
closed, — i.e.y  if  its  two  poles  are  connected  by 
a wire, — the  positive  electricity  flows  away  from 
the  positive,  the  negative  from  the  negative  end; 
the  electro-motive  power,  however,  continues  to 
transport  now  electricities  to  the  two  poles, 
their  flow  is  unceasingly  kept  up,  and  a con- 
tinuous stream  of  the  two  electricities  through 
the  wire  is  created,  and  this  flow  is  the  electric 
or  galvanic  current.  Its  volume  depends  upon 
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Two  small  boards,  taken  by  Hughes  originally 
from  a cigar-box,  are  fixed  to  each  other 
rectangularly ; one  (a)  lies  horizontally  upon 
the  table,  the  other  is  fixed  vertically  to  the 
horizontal  one.  Two  small  blocks  of  charcoal 
(c  and  d)  are  glued  on  to  b ; their  size  is  imma- 
terial. The  upper  one  has  a small  semicircular 
indentation  on  its  lower,  the  lower  one  on  its 
upper  side,  and  in  these  indentations  a small 
charcoal  rod  (e),  pointed  at  both  ends,  is  inserted. 
From  the  charcoal  blocks  c and  d,  two  wires,  the 
one  direct,  the  other  through  a telephone,  lead 
to  an  electric  battery,  which  for  wires  of  a 
moderate  length  may  be  very  weak ; a Daniell 
element  is  more  than  sufficient. 

The  little  rod,  on  account  of  the  holes  in  which 
it  stands,  cannot  fall  out,  touching  the  blocks  of 
charcoal  only  loosely  ; the  current,  consequently, 
that  passes  through  the  telephone  is  weak  while 
the  apparatus  is  at  rest,  as  already  pointed  out. 
If  it  is  shaken,  the  little  rod  vibrates  between 
the  two  fixed  blocks  of  charcoal,  touches  them 
more  firmly,  and  the  current  becomes  stronger 
in  consequence  of  the  decreased  resistance,  the 
plate  of  the  telephone  moving  audibly.  .Now, 
the  apparatus  is  so  sensitive  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  touch  it  in  order  to  produce  such  a 
movement  in  the  telephone,  a sound-wave  being 
sufficient  to  cause  such  an  effect.  Especially  if 
a sound. source,  for  instance  a musical-box,  is 
placed  on  the  plate  a,  the  apparatus  acts  like  a 
sounding-board  ; all  its  parts,  consequently  also 
the  movable  charcoal  rod,  participate  in  the 
vibrations  of  the  musical-box,  each  vibration 
causes  an  increase  of  the  current,  and  thereby 
a vibration  of  the  telephone ; in  other  words,  the 
telephone  reproduces  all  tbo  sounds  produced 
on  plate  a,  and  if  it  is  held  to  the  car,  the  music 
of  the  musical-bo.x  is  heard  quite  plainly. 

The  charcoal  in  question  is  tho  hard,  sonorous 
cake  made  of  charcoal-dnst  which,  known  as 
retort  coal  or  Bunsen  coal,  is  used  generally 
for  galvanic  elements,  Hughes  describes  it  as 
the  best  of  the  simple  materials  in  use,  because 
it  does  not  burn  nor  is  liable  to  rust,  and  fur- 
nishes a loose  contact.  But  it  may  be  improved 
by  heating  it  to  a red-heat,  and  then  suddenly 
plunging  it  into  quicksilver.  Its  numerous 
pores  become  quickly  filled  with  small  balls  of 
quicksilver,  and  if  the  system  is  disturbed,  not 
only  does  one  piece  of  coal  touch  the  other,  bub 
the  small  beads  of  quicksilver  approach  more 
closely  to  each  other,  and  touch  each  other 
better,  so  that  they  also  contribute  to  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  current. 

Thus  prepared,  the  instrument  is  so  highly 
sensitive  as  to  be  able  to  perform  for  the  oar 
what  tho  microscope  does  for  tho  eye  : it  brings 
to  us  sounds  wljich  tho  ear  unarmed  cannot 
perceive ; on  that  account  it  has  been  named 
“ microphone.”  If  a watch  is  put  on  tho  wooden 
plate,  its  ticking  is  beard  quite  plainly  iu  a tele- 
phone lialf  a mile  off.  If  au  insect  is  put  on  it 
in  a box,  the  sound  of  its  tread  is  heard,  and  it 
is  possible  to  distinguish  the  comparatively 
heavier  step  of  a humble-bee  from  the  lighter 
touch  of  the  fly.  The  instrument  as  now  con- 
structed reproduces  especially  well  sudden, 
clattering,  and  sonorous  sounds;  sounds  of  loss 
strength  and  the  human  voice  are  reproduced 
only  as  a confused  noise.  But  it  only  requires 
a glance  at  the  form  of  the  apparatus  described 
to  convince  ourselves  that  no  great  exactness 
can  yet  be  expected  from  such  a primitive  tool, 
and  that  there  is  a vast  range  for  improvement. 
The  latest  invention  by  Hughes  opens  up  to 
science  pure  and  simple  a vista  of  diving  iuto 
and  listening  successfully  in  many  regions  whoro 
hitherto  everything  that  passed  was  to  us 
shrouded  in  siloiico.  Whether  it  will  prove  of 
benefit  to  the  practical  sciences,  future  researches 
will  show. 


A Parochial  Dispute. — The  old  Guardian 
Board  of  Clerkenwell,  to  whom  College  House, 
Highgate,  belongs,  has  threatened  legal  proceed- 
ings against  the  Holboru  Union  for  taking 
illegal  possession  of  the  ground.  College  House 
was,  prior  to  the  amalgamation  of  tho  jjarishes, 
one  of  the  workhouses  of  the  parish  of  Clerken- 
well,  but  after  that  event  it  was  handed  over  to 
the  Union.  The  Union  is  now  building  on 
the  site  an  infirmary,  which  will  cost  nearly 
150,000h,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
laundry,  College  House  is  ordered  to  bo  pulled 
down.  The  Clerkenwell  Board  is  stated  to  have 
defied  the  Union  to  take  such  a step  without 
their  consent ; but  the  latter  have  resolved  to 
proceed  with  the  demolition  of  the  old  building 
at  once. 
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HAEHOGATE. 

Of  origin  “ humble  and  obscure,”  Harrogate 
has  acquired  fame.  It  -was  once  an  iindistin- 
gniehed  part  of  the  great  forest  of  the  barony 
of  Knaresborough,  but  if  even  it  had  been  known 
to  the  Romans,  as  some  have  conjectured,  it  was 
down  to  two  centuries  ago  a mere  site  of 
scattered  huts  of  “humble  husbandmen.”  To 
Captain  William  Slingsby,  of  Scriven,  it  owes 
the  first  recognition  of  the  virtues  of  its  waters, 
which  gradually  built  up  its  fame.  In  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the 
“ mineral  waters  near  Knaresborough  ” became 
more  fully  recognised;  and  gradually,  divided 
by  invisible  lines,  two  villages, — High  and  Low 
Harrogate, — grew  up  in  different  parishes,  and 
under  different  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions. 
Baths  began  to  bo  formed,  hotels  to  bo  built, 
and  places  of  recreation  to  bo  constructed  ; the 
wells  were  enclosed;  “pump-rooms”  built,  and 
eventually  Harrogato  became  the  nucleus  of  tlie 
fashionable  health-resort  wo  know.  Before  tbe 
commencement  of  tho  railway  ora  it  was 
“ considered  the  principal  wateriug-place  in  the 
North  of  England,”  and  it  was  estimated  that 
under  the  disadvantages  of  coach-traffic,  its 
visitors  numbered  annually  10,000.  At  that 
time  it  was  a resort  for  tho  gentry  and  clergy  ; 
it  abounded  with  academies  and  schools;  Lad 
half  a dozen  bo.arding-houses  and  ten  hotels ; 
there  were  promeuado-rooras  and  a “reading 
society,”  baths,  spas,  and  places  of  worship ; 
but  manufactures  wero  nearly  at  their  present 
low  ebb, — a linen  manu'acturcr  and  a bleacher 
comprising  tho  bulk.  These  wero  the  days  of 
coaches  ; and  tho  “ Telegraph  ” rati  from  Leeds 
to  Newcastle,  with'  tho  “ Horo,”  tho  “Rod 
Rover,”  and  tho  “Times”;  tho  “Royal  Mail” 
ran  from  Shi  dds ; tho  “Union”  to  Ripon,  and 
tho  “ Courier,”  and  others  of  these  old-world 
modes  of  communication  crossed  in  thoir  routes 
at  the  fashionable  watering-place.  The  popula- 
tion  in  this  early  day  of  tho  development  of 
Harrogate  was  small, — some  2,000  or  3,000,  and 
its  growth  was  then  slow.  When  the  Leeds 
Northern  line  was  opened,  and  partial  railway 
facilities  gained  to  the  rising  watering-place  by 
the  opening  of  a station  at  Starbeck,  there  was 
an  impulse  received  which,  since  the  acquisition 
of  a more  direct  and  nearer  ronte,  has  been 
accelerated,  and  now  Harrogate  is  undergoing 
all  the  changes  which  towns  in  the  second  stage 
of  growth  know. 

It  has  already  acquired  not  only  many  of  the 
institutions  of  towns,  and  to  these  it  has  added 
some  of  those  which  are  tho  special  addenda  to 
town  life  ; and  the  state  of  some  of  those  show 
tolerably  plainly  the  growth  of  the  town.  It 
boasts  of  Cwttago  and  bath  hospitals,  furnishing 
accommodation  for  scores  of  patients  ; its  Board 
of  Improvement  Commissioners  is  just  getting 
fairly  into  its  arduous  duties;  a police  force  of 
forty-six  persons  constitutes  the  guardians  of 
the  division  in  which  it  forms  the  most  impor- 
tant part.  It  possesses  now  a dozen  churches 
and  other  places  of  worship  ; whilst  its  pump- 
rooms,  rinks,  and  lounges  minister  as  fully  to 
the  world.  It  is  becoming  a large  postal  centre: 
in  summer  about  10, OuO  letters  and  papers  are 
daily  received  and  sent,  and  in  winter  the 
number  shrinks  to  about  one-half.  A staff  of 
six  execute  postal  duties,  and  about  a dozen, 
telegraphic;  but  those  numbers  both  contract 
slightly  in  tho  winter.  Tho  onumeration  of  its 
residents  or  visitors  ; the  tabulation  of  its  trades, 
or  its  facilities  of  comfort,  or  its  attractions ; tbe 
numbers  either  of  its  poor  or  its  police, — would 
do  little  to  describe  this  notable  watering-place. 
Its  large,  roomy,  and  convenient  hotels  must  be 
visited  to  bo  appreciated  ; its  public  buildings 
must  be  seen  to  have  their  architectural  beauties 
fully  knnwu  ; and  its  charms  of  sun,  and  shade, 
and  spray  must  bo  experienced  instead  of  being 
told.  To  the  great  towns  of  the  sonth  of  York- 
shire  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  indis- 
pensable resort,  for  to  it  the  merchants  and 
toilers  of  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  more  distant 
places,  resort, — to  reside,  to  stay  tbe  month  or 
six  clays  that  constitute  their  various  holidays, 
according  to  position  and  length  of  purse. 

The  fact  that  it  has,  so  to  speak,  a very  wide 
gathering.ground,  gives  to  Harrogate  a cer- 
tainty of  extensive  usefulness  as  a health  resort. 
Except  llkley,  in  the  one  direction,  which  is 
small,  and  very  different  in  the  nature  of  its 
attractions,  and  the  seaside  resorts,  which  are 
distant,  there  are  no  competitors  in  the  district 
to  which  the  well-to-do,  who  like  “ suu  and 
sulphur”  can  resort;  and  as  there  is,  around 
and  within  a reasonable  distance  from  it,  a very 


large  population,  to  which  it  is  the  “lungs,” — 
tho  great  summer  breathing-space.  This  popu- 
lation is  attracted  to  it  by  its  known  repute, 
that  certainties  a varied  company,  of  entertain, 
ment  as  varied,  and  of  pleasant  scenery  and 
pure  air.  Basing  its  claims  to  tbe  patronage  of 
the  public  on  these,  Harrogate  has  added  to  its 
natural  charms  something  of  moment  in  the 
past,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  not  done  so 
mneb,  being  content  to  rest  on  its  oars. 
But  tbe  fame  it  has  acquired  will  not  allow 
it  to  stand  still,  and  thus  it  is  now  in  what 
may  be  called  the  second  era  of  growth,  its 
outskirts  being  now  ragged  with  the  buildings 
that  are  encroaching  thereon  and  that  are 
spreading  out  the  town,  just  as  aforetime  the 
two  branches  that  form  it  now  spread  them- 
selves out  towards  one  another.  But  whilst 
there  is  this  material  growth  known  just  now, 
and  that  growth  is  of  the  most  real  and 
abiding  character,  depending  in  considerable 
degree  on  tbe  residential  attractions  Harro- 
gato presents,  yet  there  is  not  now  to  the 
full  such  a sowing  of  seed  as  there  should 
be  to  eusuro  a continuance  of  tho  growth  in 
tho  future.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  in 
Ilivrrogate  sufficient  of  tho  corporate  public- 
spiritodnesB  which  there  ought  to  be,  and  without 
which  continued  growth  is  rendered  uncertain. 
It  has  the  natural  advantages  of  pure  air  and 
beautiful  surroundings  ; it  has  given  itself  many 
of  tho  essentials  that  are  needed  by  such  health- 
resorts,  aud  as  a consequence  it  has  now  reaped 
faino  and  enjoys  the  reward  thereof;  but  it 
Deeds  to  keep  pace  with  other  places  yearly 
brought  nearer  to  its  visitors  by  better  railway 
competition,  and  therefore  more  enabled  to  enter 
into  competition  with  it  for  them.  In  the  race 
fur  this  great  summer  and  autumnal  visiting 
traffic,  there  is  a continual  need  for  tho  towns 
eniering  into  it  to  add  to  their  attractions,  and 
to  adapt  these  in  some  degree  to  the  varying 
dictates  of  damo  Fashion.  Harrogate  needs  to  , 
bear  this  in  mind,  aud  if  it  would  apply  it,  it 
need  not  fear  for  its  future,  assured  in  Poe’s ! 
words,  “ that  ovil  things,  in  shape  of  sorrow,” 
shall  not  “ assail  its  monarch’s  high  estate.” 


WORKS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Another  stej)  has  been  taken  towards  the 
restoration  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral.  Plans 
havo  been  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Hay, 
architect,  for  the  incorporation  of  tbo  south 
transept  with  the  restored  chancel,  and  these 
have  met  with  tbe  approval  of  the  Town  Council. 
The  transept,  which,  since  the  division  of  tbe 
cathedral  into  three  churches,  has  been  desig- 
nated the  “ Old  Kirk,”  was  one  of  the  charges 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  has  for  a few  years  past  been 
occupied  by  tho  Trinity  College  congregation, 
whose  place  of  worship  had  been  acquired  and 
demolished  by  the  North  British  Railway  Com- 
pany for  the  extension  of  thoir  station.  This 
congregation  having  now  obtained  possession  of 
a new  church  erected  for  them,  leaves  the  old 
kirk  vacant  and  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  auihori- 
ties.  In  its  present  aspect  the  south  transept 
of  St.  Giles’s  is  anything  but  attractive,  being 
encumbered  with  heavy  galleries  aud  unsightly 
crowded  pews.  Incorporated  with  the  old  kirk 
there  is  a chapel,  called  the  Preston  aisle, 
which  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  stone 
partitions  built  up  between  the  bays,  three 
in  number.  These  partitions  are  to  be 
removed,  aud  tbe  space  fitted  up  with  oak 
benches,  similar  to  those  in  the  chaucel.  To  the 
east  of  the  transept,  and  beyond  the  south  aisle 
of  tho  chancel,  is  situated  a chapel,  designated 
Montrose  Aisle,  beneath  which  lie  the  remains  of 
tbe  “ Great  Marquis.”  This  chapel  has  been 
used  as  a vestry  for  the  old  kirk,  and  the  spaces 
between  tbe  piers  built  up.  Tbe  piers  and  stone 
vaulting  are  intact,  and  all  that  requires  to  be 
done  for  restoring  tbe  chapel  to  its  original 
character  is  to  remove  the  obstructions  between 
tho  piers,  so  that  it  may  bo  open  to  the  chancel. 
The  Preston  aisle,  which  is  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  chancel,  is  to  be  screened  off  from  the 
transept  by  a wood  screen,  35  ft.  in  length,  pro- 
vided with  folding  doors,  aud  having  open 
tracery  in  the  upper  stage.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  transept  is  to  be  offered  to  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Thistle  as  a 
chapter-house,  the  Order  having  had  no  such 
accommodation  since  the  destruction  of  tho 
Chapel  Royal  at  Holyrood.  Should  the  Order 
avail  itself  of  this  offer,  the  transept  and  its 
western  chapel  will  be  thrown  open,  the  un- 


sightly pews  and  galleries  removed,  and  a 
throne  for  the  sovereign  and  canopied  stalls  for 
the  knights  substituted.  In  the  restored  chancel 
a powerful  organ,  blown  by  hydraulic  power, 
has  been  placed,  so  that  this  part  of  the 
cathedral  may  now  be  considered  complete  as  to 
its  fittings.  What  with  stained  glass,  reredos, 
organ,  and  other  additions,  a great  transforma- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  scene  of  Jenny 
Geddes’a  attack  upon  “ black  prelacy,”  but,  as 
showing  that  her  spirit  still  survives,  a reverend 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  a member  of  the  School 
Board  withal,  has  thrown  out  hints  to  the  City 
arabs  that  it  would  be  a meritorious  act  to 
smash  the  painted  windows.  But  tbe  school- 
master is  abroad  in  a different  direction  from 
that  in  which  the  Reverend  Doctor  would  have. 

As  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  the  windows 
of  the  nave  are  now  being  glazed,  those  of  tbe 
southern  clearstory  are  filled  in  with  coloured 
glass  with  the  heraldic  devices  of  the  donors, 
and  tho  remainder  with  tinted  cathedral  glass. 

A paper  war  has  been  raging  as  to  the  question 
of  letting  part  of  tbe  sittings  in  tbe  cathedral. 

It  appears  that  by  tbe  will  of  tbe  testatrix  she 
provided  that  tho  clergy  were  to  be  paid  from 
tbe  proceeds  of  the  seat-letting ; but  it  is  con- 
tended that  to  appropriate  the  seats  of  a cathe- 
dral is  contrary  to  precedent,  and  unseemly  and 
unadvisable.  The  question  remains  behind, 
from  what  source  are  the  clergy  to  bo  paid  ? 

Two  new  established  churches  are  in  progress. 
The  first  of  these,  at  Parkside-place,  St. 
Leonard’s,  is  approaching  completion.  The 
design  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lessels  & 
Sou,  architects,  and  is  an  adaptation  of  Early 
Scottish  Gothic.  It  measures  82  ft.  in  length 
by  56  ft.  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  a projecting 
recess  for  an  organ  17  ft.  by  26  ft.  Behind  this 
recess  is  situated  the  vestry  and  a large  class- 
room. 

The  interior  is  to  be  fitted  up  with  galleries, 
and  will  afford  accommodation  for  a congrega- 
tion of  about  1,000.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  site, 
is  about  6,7501. 

A prominent  feature  of  the  design  is  a tower 
and  spire  at  the  north-west  angle,  which  rise  to 
a height  of  120  ft.  The  exterior  presents  a , 
rather  gaunt  and  unpleasiug  aspect,  devoid  of 
expression  or  force  of  character,  which  might  ■ 
have  been  given  even  with  the  means  at  com- 
mand. Severity  is  one  thing,  want  of  expres- 
sion another. 

The  other  church,  which  is  in  progress,  is 
situated  at  Mayfield,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Craigmiller  Blind  Asylum,  and  is  designed  by 
Messrs.  Hai'dy  & Wright,  architects,  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century  style  of  Gothic.  The  build- 
iug  is  to  consist  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts. 
The  arcadiug  of  the  navo  is  to  rest  on  stone 
■ shafts,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases.  The  roof 
isjto  be  of  framed  trusses,  and  a gallery  is  to  be 
throw'n  over  the  vestibule  at  the  end  of  the 
nave.  The  interioris  to  accommodate  a congre- 
gation of  850,  to  which  fifty  additional  may  be 
obtained  by  utilising  the  aisles.  Tbe  design 
embraces  a tower  and  spire,  which  are  not  to 
be  gone  on  with  in  the  meantime.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building  is  about  5,200Z. 

The  Mayfield  Free  Church  is  approaching  com- 
pletion. It  is  Early  Pointed  in  style,  with  some- 
what of  a French  character,  aud  consists  of 
nave  and  transepts,  with  a recess  at  the  east  end 
for  the  pulpit,  which  has  somewhat  the  semblance 
of  a chaucel.  This  recess  is  lighted  by  windows 
about  6 iu.  broad  and  about  15  ft.  high,  which 
are  more  singular  than  beautiful.  There  are 
some  good  points  about  the  building,  however,  j 
particularly  the  treatment  of  the  fiauks  of  the  ! 
transepts,  in  which  the  architect  has  not  been  | 
afraid  to  allow  blank  wall  space. 

Tbo  Clockmill  property,  which  abutted  upon  i 
the  Queen’s  Park  to  the  east  of  the  palace  of  ; 
Holyrood,  has  been  acquired  by  Government,  ' 
and  tbe  high  walls  surrounding  it  removed.  This  | 
addition  to  the  park,  consisting  of  upwards  of  i 
six  acres,  and  having  some  fine  trees  upon  it, 
adds  greatly  to  the  amenity  of  tho  neighbour- 
hood. This  ground,  which  formed  an  encroach.  I 
ment  upon  the  natural  boundary  of  the  park,  bad  [ 
been  acquired  by  a private  speculator,  with  the  ! 
view  of  erecting  lofty  workmen’s  houses  upon  it,  I 
a calamity  from  which  the  city  has  been  saved 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Cockburn  Association.* 

In  connexion  with  the  City  improvements,  and 
to  improve  the  communication  between  Bristo-  i 
street  and  Nicholson-square,  the  unsightly  garden  . ^ 

* The  Cockbum  Association  takes  its  name  from  the  late  d 
Lord  Cockburn,  who  took  a warm  interest  in  the  amenity  of  f ' 
the  city,  and  wrote  a mmphlet  upon  “The  Best  Way  to  i 
Destroy  the  Beauty  of  Edinburgh.” 
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in  the  centre  of  the  square  liaa  been  slightly 
curtailed,  the  dilapidated  parapet  and  railing 
superseded  by  new  and  handsome  ones,  and 
the  garden  itself  laid  out  in  an  attractive 
manner. 

West  Princes-street-gardens,  too,  are  under- 
going considerable  improvement.  A new  terrace- 
walk  has  been  formed  with  broad  flights  of 
stone  steps  at  each  end,  which  have  stone 
balusters  and  piers  on  each  side.  A bequest  of 
1,6002.  has  been  left  by  Mrs.  Ross  (the  -widow 
of  the  gentleman  who  presented  a fountain  to 
these  gardens)  for  the  erection  of  a covered  rock 
garden,  a structure  in  regard  to  which  the 
Cockburn  Association  remarks  that,  however 
interesting  it  may  be  in  itself,  it  could  not  be 
erected  on  any  prominent  part  of  the  gardens 
without  detracting  from  their  amenity.  “The 
charm  of  the  gardens  consists  in  their  present- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  city  a considerable 
expanse  of  greensward  ornamented  by  trees, 
and  capable  of  farther  ornamentation  by  means 
of  flowers,  which,  if  ^judiciously  laid  out  and 
sufficiently  protected,  mil  form  a delightful 
promenade  for  the  citizens,  and  will  continue 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  features  of  the  city 
BO  long  as  it  is  preserved,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  intrusion  of  erections  of  every  descrip- 
tion.” 

The  effect  of  the  handsome  new  terrace 
erected  to  the  north  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
can  now  be  fairly  appreciated,  for  although  it 
looks  raw  and  new  as  contrasted  with  the 
surroundings,  it  will  soon  acquire  tone,  and  the 
dignity  it  lends  to  the  Bank  building  will  be 
enhanced. 

The  new  Canongate  school  is  approaching 
completion  ; at  first  it  was  stated  that  the  esti- 
mates received  amounted  to  nearly  6002.  below 
the  probable  estimate,  but  now  the  School 
Board  complain  tbat  additional  calls  are  being 
made  upon  them.  The  building,  as  we  formerly 
stated,  is  designed  by  Mr.  William  Beattie  in  the 
Scot. Flemish  style,  and  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  800  pupils,  at  a cost  of  about  7,5002. 


OPENING  OP  THE  “EMPRESS”  BRIDGE, 
INDUS  VALLEY  STATE  RAILWAY. 

Some  thirteen  years  ago  Mr.  Brunton,  C.E., 
made  the  first  survey  of  the  500  miles  which 
are  between  Mooltan  and  Kotri,  with  a view  of 
connecting  them  by  a line  of  railway,  and  ever 
since  then  a devoted  band  of  engineers  has  been 
struggling  to  bring  to  a completion  a work 
which,  unhampered,  they  would  have  finished 
easily  in  three  years;  as  it  is,  although  of  all 
the  projects  which  the  Government  of  India  has 
undertaken  of  late  years,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
self-evidently  important,  yet,  according  to  local 
authorities,  it  has  been  the  one  most  of  all 
“muddled  and  meddled”  with,  surveyed  and 
re-surveyed,  and  starved  financially,  till  the 
line  bad  become  wellnigb  a byeword.  Now 
tbe  railway  down  the  valley  of  the  Indus  is 
practically  completed,  and  a selected  few  have 
witnessed  the  formal  opening  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  R.E.,  of  the  bridge  across  the  Sutlej  river, 
which  joins  for  tbe  first  time  tbe  Pnnjaub  to 
the  Bhawalpur  State. 

We  learn  that  tbe  bridge  consists  of  sixteen 
spans,  each  of  250  ft.  clear.  The  foundations  of 
tbe  abutments  and  piers  are  all  alike,  each  con- 
sisting of  three  wells,  in  a line,  about  19  ft.  in 
diameter,  with  deodar  timber  curbs,  and  sunk 
to  a depth  of  100  ft.  below  low-water  level. 
The  internal  space  is  filled  with  alternate  layers 
of  hydraulic  concrete  and  sand,  saturated  with 
water  up  to  within  3 ft.  of  low-water  level,  while 
this  3 ft.  is  filled  up  with  solid  masonry.  Ex- 
ternally, the  wells  are  cylindrical  from  the  curb 
up  to  10  ft.  below  low-water,  from  which  point 
the  centre  wells  are  corbelled  out  to  a square, 
and  the  outer  wells  are  similarly  corbelled  on  their 
inner  sides  only.  The  masonry  throughout 
consists  of  hard-burnt  10-in.  bricks,  whole  ones 
only  being  used  for  the  cylindrical  part  of  tbe 
wells.  Additional  stability  is  obtained  by  tbe 
presence  of  twelve  vertical  iron  tie-rods  in- 
serted eqnidistantly  in  the  masonry,  and  running 
up  from  the  curb,  to  which  they  are  clamped, 
being  connected  at  every  16  ft.  in  height  by 
bottle-nuts  6 in.  long.  The  spaces  between 
the  wells  are  filled  with  concrete  for  5 ft.  below 
low  water.  The  stratom  consists  of  sand  en- 
tirely for  the  first  seven  piers,  starting  from 
the  Adamwahan  side,  for  the  next  three  piers 
averaging  two-thirda  sand  and  one  clay,  while 
the  last  seven  piers  are,  or  were,  fnlly  two-thirds 
of  their  length  in  clay  soil.  The  protection 


between  each  abutment  pier  and  the  one  next 
to  it  consists  of  a peai'-shaped  mass  of  from  3^  to 
4 lakhs  of  cubic  feet  of  stone,  designed  to  prevent 
any  undercutting  by  the  river.  Tbo  centre- 
line of  this  mass  is  occupied  by  a curtain  of 
block-wells,  9 ft.  square  and  30  ft.  deep.  The 
river-piers  are  protected  by  masses  of  stone 
round  them  varying  from  | lakb  to  li  lakh,  the 
larger  quantities  having  been  used  wherever  the 
river  attacked  the  wells  befoi*e  their  completion. 
The  top  of  this  protection  has  in  no  place  sunk, 
as  yet,  lower  than  25  ft.  below  low-water  level, 
although  between  some  piers  where  the  bed  is 
clay  the  river  has  scoured  down  to  56  ft.  The 
beds  of  both  spans  at  which  this  depth  was 
attained  are  floored  with  brick  cubes  for  a thick- 
ness of  from  6 ft.  to  10  ft.,  to  admit  of  tbe 
girders  being  erected  on  stages  over  the  deep 
stream.  The  piers  are  finished  with  a corbelled 
and  weathered  cornice,  open  on  tho^  sides 
between  the  corbels  to  admit  air  and  light  to 
the  bearing  gear  of  the  girders.  Tbe  iron  super- 
stmcture,  which  was  sent  out  from  England, 
complete  for  erection,  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Westwood,  Baillie,  & Co.,  and  Messrs.  Head, 
Wrightson,  & Co.,  and  credit  is  said  to  be  due  to 
both  these  firms  not  only  for  the  workmanship 
displayed,  but  equally  for  tbe  care  taken,  which 
landed  at  Adamwahan  this  huge  mass,  about 
6,500  tons,  complete  and  ready  to  erect  without 
80  much  as  one  nut  or  one  screw  wanting.  The 
bridge  was  wholly  designed  by  Mr.  Moleswortb, 
C.E.,  the  details  being  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Randell,  C.E.,  and  may  be  generally  described 
as  a species  of  lattice-girder  bridge. 

The  mean  rail-level  is  about  60  ft.  above  low- 
water  level.  Owing  to  the  badness  of  the  rails 
sent  out  from  England,  the  permanent  way  with 
expansion  joints  has  not  been  laid,  and  tbe  road 
is  temporarily  laid  on  longitudinal  sleepers  and 
uniformly  secured  by  coach-screws.  The  river 
is  at  present  virtually  confined  to  two  spans  of 
the  bridge  at  its  south  end,  but  in  1876  the 
stream  cut  its  channel  laterally  southward  and 
ran  for  half  a mile  along  the  east  side  of  the 
south  approach  embankment  (which  was  only 
saved  from  being  undercut  by  heavy  stone  pro- 
tection) and  raised  a sand-bank  nearly  as  high 
as  an  average  flood.  A break%vater  is  now  in 
progress  from  the  left  bank,  which  is  faced  for 
two  miles  with  13  in.  side  brick  cubes  to  tbe 
amount  of  from  200  to  500  cubic  feet  per  foot 
run,  according  to  the  depth  of  water  in  front. 
Its  head  is  protected  heavily  with  stone,  and  the 
entire  bund  will  be  4 ft.  higher  than  any  known 
flood,  and  furnished  with  a line  of  rail  to  enable 
additional  protection  to  be  promptly  launched  if 
ever  found  necessary.  Two  canals,  each  150  ft. 
wide,  cut  across  the  south  bank,  will  draw  off 
surplus  flood-water  and  relieve  tbe  pressure  on 
tbe  bund.  The  stations  on  the  new  line  have, 
at  tbe  upper  end,  been  constructed  with  domerl 
roofs  to  the  rooms,  which,  though  not  unsightly, 
have  not,  we  understand,  proved  a success;  the 
domes  do  not  produce  the  coolness  anticipated, 
and  they  are  too  heavy  for  the  kucha-pucca 
masonry  of  the  walls;  Shujabad  station-house 
fell  bodily  down  from  the  floods  last  year,  and 
is  being  rebuilt  with  a flat  roof. 

At  the  opening  in  June  last,  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  read  a gracious  telegraphic  message  re- 
ceived from  lier  Majesty  tbe  Queen,  in  which  she 
thanked  the  Government  of  India  for  their  con- 
gratulations  to  her  on  the  completion  of  so  grand 
a work,  and  signified  her  wish  that  the  bridge 
should  be  named  “ Tbe  Empress.”  Sir  Andrew 
afterwards  made  an  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  be  said, — “ Great  and  interesting  as  have 
been  tbe  difficulties  which  have  been  overcome 
by  the  attention  and  care  of  Mr.  Rayne,  Mr. 
Galwey,  Mr.  Heeuan,  who  fell  on  tbe  field  of  his 
work,  Mr.  Graham,  and  others  who  have  been 
employed  here,  if  I do  not  note  them  all,  let 
them  not  fancy  their  names  or  labours  are 
forgotten.  These  things  are  known  to  most  of 
us  here  present  to-day,  and  have  been  described 
to  our  visitors ; I mean  the  difficulties  in  con- 
strncting  the  foundations  of  this  bridge,  and  in 
raising  tbe  superstructure;  perhaps  even  still 
more  interesting,  and  certainly  no  less  perplexing, 
was  the  task  of  training  and  curbing  the  river 
itself,  so  as  to  induce  it  to  abandon  its  vagaries 
and  wanderings  aud  keep  in  the  way  it  should 
go.  Without  doubt  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  fabric  itself  has  been  the  sinking 
and  founding  of  the  wells.  To  us  engineers  here 
in  India,  this  system  of  founding  the  buttresses 
or  piers  over  which  tbe  roadway  is  to  pass, 
is  well  known,  and  it  is  commonly  said  that 
we  have  learned  the  practice  in  this  country, 
having  adapted  and  adopted  it  from  tbe 


native  engineers  of  India.  I am  myself 

under  tbe  impression  tbat  it  has  been  stated 
under  competent  authority  that  this  system  of 
dropping  hollow  cylinders  into  tbe  heart  of 
treacherous  soil  owes  its  birth  to  an  inventive 
genius  of  a date  long  anterior  to  any  application 
of  it  in  this  country,  and  hence  that  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  of  pure  Indian  origin.  Be  this  ns 
it  may,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  tbat 
whatever  was  its  source,  it  is  in  India  that  we 
have  learnt  the  value  of  the  principle,  that  our 
application  of  it  has  met  with  marked  success  so 
far  and  that  one  of  the  novel  and  remarkable 
I features  of  this  fabric,  I repeat,  is  tbe  great 
depth  to  which  in  the  bed  of  tlie^  Sntlej  tho 
engineers  have  had  to  sink  their  piers.  If 
remember  right,  all  are  down  some  100  ft. 
below  tbe  natural,  or  what  should  be  tbe  natural, 
bed  of  this  wandering  river,  aud  I cannot  leave 
this  part  of  my  theme  without  mentioning  with 
honour  the  name  of  one  of  ourselves,  a French 
engineer,  who  has  been  associated  with  us  in  this 
particular  work,  and  to  whose  skill  and  ir.ventivc 
genius  it  is  duo  that  -wo  have  been  able  bo 
accomplish  the  sinking  of  tbo  wells  with  less 
difficulty,  and  with  much  economy  of  time  and 
money.  For  though  our  roving,  never-stay-at- 
home  river, — a very  Bohemian  in  his  nature,  and 
a second  Ariel  in  liia  eccentricities,— loves  soft- 
lying,  still  his  bed  is  in  places  bard,  and  was 
intractable  to  deal  with,  until  Mr.  Gntmell  in- 
vented a machine  which  I commend  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  which 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  original,  aud  which  has 
removed  the  hard  and  gnarled  lumps  that  have 
been  met  with  in  tbe  mattress  of  tbe  Sutlej. 
Another  feature  in  tho  practical  erection  of 
this  bridge,  and  one  which  furnishes,  I suspect, 
exceptional  experience,  is  tbe  rapidity  with 
which  the  iron  superstructure  has  been  put  in 
place.  To  have  lifted  on  to  the  pier8_  these 
girders,  weighing  tons  upon  tons,  and  clinched 
with  thousands  of  rivets,  would  be  in  itself  a 
feat  of  which  any  man  who  had  organised  the 
arrangements  might  justly  be  proud.  But  when 
you  view  the  site  on  which  ho  had  to  work,  and 
call  to  mind  that,  at  the  very  moment  of  Mr. 
Bell’s  supreme  agony,  when  the  last  of  his  water- 
spans  was  being  lifted  into  place,  our  Ariel 
river  suddenly  took  it  into  its  eccentric  head  or 
bosom,  or  what  you  will,  to  do  what  it  had  never 
done  before  in  the  memory  of  tho  oldest  m- 
habitant,— if  an  old  inhabitant  ever  survives  in 
Adamwahan,— and  at  that  very  particular  time 
of  year  came  down  in  flood,  and  threatened  the 
whole  of  the  staging  and  appliances  by  which 
the  girders  were  being  adjusted.  When  you 
remember  all  this,  you  will,  I am  sure, 
with  me  in  attributing  tbe  success  with  which 
the  river  was  defeated  to  the  pluck,  skill,  and 
energy  of  Mr.  Bell  and  his  assistants,  and  to  the 
men,  both  European  and  native,  who,  confiding 
in  their  leader,  worked  with  willing  hearts  and 
hands  to  beat  tbe  enemy.”  ^ 

Mr.  Rayne,  replying  for  tbe  staff,  said  : 1 

have  mentioned  tbe  name  of  Mr.  Baxter  amongst 
Mr.  Bell's  small  staff  of  Assistant  Engineers. 
Mr.  Baxter  was  always  called  upon  when  a more 
than  usually  difficult  piece  of  work  had  to  be 
undertaken,  especially  if  it  required  tact  and  good 
judgment  in  dealing  with  native  contractors  or 
work-peeple.  Modest  and  diffident  of  bis  own 
powers,  bis  usual  reply  wlicu  thus  called  upon 
was  to  the  effect  that  be  did  not  think  ‘ be 
could  do  it’;  urged  further,  he  would  say  ho 
‘would  try’;  and  when  Mr.  Baxter  said  he 
would  try,  no  more  was  needed  ; it  was  sure  to 
be  done  and  done  well.  To  Mr.  Baxter  fell  the 
construction  of  tbe  great  spur  on  the  other  flank 
and  the  temporary  pile  bridges  which,  thanks 
to  the  floods,  he  had  to  rebuild  three  times  this 
season.  Messrs.  Tait  & Moyle  are  two  other 
valuable  young  officers  who  have  rendered  Mr. 
Bell  excellent  help.  They  were  in  charge  of  the 
well-sinking  till  it  was  finished,  and  since  then 
between  them,  they  have  had  the  putting  up  of 
the  whole  of  the  girders.  These  young  officers 
do  great  credit  to  the  Royal  Engineering  College, 
where  they  were  trained.  1 have  been  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  facility  with  which  they 
have  fallen  into  the  ways  of  working  here,  iii 
India,  with  the  natives,  and  the  practical, 
thorough,  and  devoted  way  iu  which  they  have 
buckled  to  their  work.  Mr.  MacMeruy,  sub- 
engineer, put  in  tbe  piled  stages  across  the  deep 
river  in  55  ft.  of  rapid  water,  and  put  up  all 
the  other  timber  stages  throughout  the  bridge, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties  as  foreman  of  tho 
saw-mills  and  carpenters’  and  carriage-building 
shops.  Mr.  Winmill,  sub-engineer,  had  charge 
of  the  machine-shops  and  of  all  the  steam- 
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euginea  and  locomotives,  but  was  always  ready, 
as  he  was  often,  like  the  others,  called  upon  to 
underbake  any  other  duty  in  times  of  emergency. 
Mr.  Macpherson,  sub-engineer,  had  charge  of 
ail  the  riveting  work  of  the  girders,  and  how 
well  the  work  was  done  is  proved  by  the  excel- 
lent results  yielded  under  the  official  inspection 
testa.  Mr.  Bewell,  supervisor,  and  Mr.  Da 
bilva  and^  Mr.  Ees,  well-sinker  and  girder 
erector,  did  e-xcellent  service,  as  did  many 
more,  both  native  and  European,  foremen 
belonging  to  the  works  establishment.  Nor 
will  I fail  to  mention  how  well  and  satisfac- 
torily on  the  whole  the  skilled  native  workmen 
have  done  their  duty.  The  handling,  erecting, 
and  riveting  of  the  large  masses  of  iron  in  these 
girders  is  no  light  work;  nor  could  many  of 
the  men  have  had  to  deal  with  anything  of  the 
same  magnitudo  before,  but  that  they  had 
Utterly  become  wonderfully  proficient  at  it  may 
be  judged  from  tho  fact  that  the  last  of  the 
spans,  a mass  of  ironwork  weighing  nearly 
■100  tons,  was  jiut  together  and  boltod  up  in  its 
place  on  tho  piers  in  fui-ty-five  working-hours. 
One  hoars  complaints  of  native  workpeople,  of 
their  slowness,  idleness,  pusillanimity,  &c.,  but 
I liave  not  found  them  particularly  amenable  to 
those  charges,  and  certainly  not  when  properly 
led  and  managed,  nor,  I think,  has  Mi.  Bell. 
Certainly,  the  workmen  who  have  put  up  tho 
0,-100  tons  of  iron  composing  the  Empress 

Kl-lrtfro  u_  ‘ . 


notable  parts  of  the  fabric,  but  no  connected 
remarks  were  made,  the  Dean’s  explanations 
being  as  to  points  already  familiar  to  most 
people. 

Proceeding  to  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  tho 
visitors  were  received  by  the  rector,  tho  Rev. 
Canon  Farrar,  who  gave  an  interesting  account, 
chiefly  historical,  of  the  building,  lately  re- 
opened after  restoration.  Most  of  tho  points 
referred  to  by  the  Canon  will  be  found  in  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  G-.  H.  Birch  a few  weeks 
ago  at  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archmolagical 
Society,  of  which  we  gave  a tolerably  full  re- 
port at  the  time. 

The  visitors  next  proceeded  to  the  crypt  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  (the  chapel  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament),  where  tho  hon,  sec., 
Mr.  F.  W.  Albury,  read  a short  paper,  iu 
the  course  of  which  he  said  that  this 
was  almost  the  only  portion  remaining  of 
tho  old  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  it  formed 
the  basement  story  of  St.  Stophon’s  Chapel. 
After  many  years  of  desecration  (it  was  once 
used  as  the  dining-room  of  “tho  Speaker”),  it 
has  been  restored  as  it  now  is,  iu  accordance 
with  the  original  design  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  by  his  son,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry.  The 
length  is  90  ft.  j the  width,  28  ft. ; and  the 
height,  20  ft.  The  entrance  at  the  north-west 
corner  is  a private  entrance  from  tho  palace. 


frivHoro  The  seven  stained-glass  windows  represent  the 

these  f^Hnna  L ° for  | ministry  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  Tho 

their  r«ckl<S,R  hrn  l ^ indeed,  ^all  lining  below  tho  windows  is  of  alabaster 

w “’“id  '"“rtle.  The  boeece  are  the  old 

, and  perhaps  arising  one.s,  which  have  been  carefully  preserved: 
t danger,  that  would  be  they  are  beautifullv  executed,  and  rAnrosprit 
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appaieat  to  most  Earopean  workmee  has  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  St,  John,  St. 

the  of  H Catherine,  and  St.  Larvronce,  and  one  of  them 

beena  ScLt  an™  7'''''’.’  “f  ! St.  George  and  the  Dragon.’  Tho  nine  panels 

and  niTself  T mnot  ‘squietu  e to  Mr.  Beil  in  the  east  avail  represent  the  cross  iu  the 

and  myself.  I must  not  omit  to  mention  on  this  contro  i the  others  being  St.  Peter,  St.  Stephen, 

11  □ .ayo  I Oswald,  St.  Efclieldreda,  Sb.  Edward  tlie 
Confessor,  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland,  and  St. 
Edmund  the  Martyr. 

Having  lunched  at  tho  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Whitehall  (the  banqueting-house, — and 
the  only  portion  exeented, — of  tho  new  royal 
palace  designed  by  Inigo  Jones).  Here  they 
were  received  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Knollys  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  both  complained  (and 
with  good  reason)  of  the  dirty  state  of  the  place, 
the  cloth-hangings  being  thickly  covered  with 
dust.  Canon  Knollys  stated  that  he  believed 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works  were  pre- : 
pared  to  spend  5,000Z.  in  alterations  aud  reno-  ■ 
vatioD,  and  tho  sooner  the  woi’k  was  done  the 
better.  Ho  suggested  that  when  the  woi’k  was 
done  some  attention  should  bo  paid  to  the  cele- ' 
brated  paintings  by  Rubens  which  adorn  the 
ceiling,  and  which  show  signs  of  “ sagging  ” in 
certain  places,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  being 


occasion  the  services  of  somo  of  Mr.  Bell’s  pre- 
decessors in  charge  of  the  Empress  Bridge  who, 
to  my  regret,  are  n,,t  here  to-day,  Mr.  Graliam, 
to  wliom  fell  the  duty  of  laying  tho  first  founda- 
tions and  starting  tho  well-sinking,  and  Mr. 
Galwey,  who,  ably  ass  sted  by  Mr.  Monk,  carried 
on  the  latter  work  till  it  was  more  than  lialf 
completed.  Altogether  the  Empress  Bridge  has 
been  fortunate— certainly  it  has  been  so 
latterly— -in  tho  staff  appointed  for  its  actual 
constrilction ; few  large  works  can  liavo  bcon 
more  fortunate.  On  behalf  of  that  staff  I again 
thank  you,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  for  so  kindly  pro- 
posing, and  tho  company  for  so  cordially 
receiving,  the  toast  of  our  healths.” 


BERKSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGISTS  IN 
LONDON. 


On  Thursday  in  last  week,  as  already  briefly 

f the  member.  „f  badly  tasteued  up,  o“r  to  the  faBteniug.  havfui 
B ell’’’*  , g-- way.  Kefereuce  was  made  to  the^dieputel 


Gm  O*"! m’ ’train  nn'fhe’’r  i question  as  to  which  was  the  window  through 

hev  n™;eed  d to  w t,  "'hich  King  OharlcB  I.  passed  out  to  Ids  evocn. 

wbL  1^0,  d expressing  tho  opinion  that 

Station.  Among  the  momhers  Ld 

Having  thanked  Canon  Knollys  and  tho 


present  were  Col.  Loyd-Liudsay,  T.C.,  M.P.  j 
Mr.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  M.P. ; Mr.  Geo.  Palmer! 


M.P. ; the  Mayor  of  Reading  (Mr.  J.  Silver) 
Mr.  Charles  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.  (vice-president), 
Mr.  E.  J.  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  J.  Morris,  aud  others. 
Proceeding  to  Westminster  Abbey,  they  assem- 
bled in  the  Chapter  - house,  where  they  were 
received  by  Doan  Stanley,  who  made  a few 
prefatory  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  ho 
described  tho  Chapter-house  as  it  was  and  as  it 
is.  He  observed  that  tho  building  was  of 
especial  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  was  tho  cradle 
of  all  constitutional  assemblies,  our  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  600  years  old  as  an  insti- 
tntion,  having  mot  for  the  first  300  years  in 
that  building.  Referring  to  the  interesting  wall 
paintings  which  were  brought  to  light  during 
the  restui’ation  of  the  building,  he  pointed  out 
the  one  (to  the  left  of  the  door  on  entering) 
representing  the  Apocalypse.  This  was  painted 
by  Abbot  John  of  Northampton,  temp.  Edward 
IV.  The  Doan  observed  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  had  no  jurisdiction  in  tho  building, 
which  was  tho  property  of  the  Office  of  Works, 
who  would,  ho  hoped,  before  very  long,  fulfil 
theii’  promise  to  provide  stained-glass  windows 
for  the  building,  which  was  formerly  the  church 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Proceeding  to  the  Abbey,  the  visitors  were 
condneted  by  the  Dean  to  Henry  Vll.’s  Chapel, 
the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  aud  other 


Bishop  of  London  for  permitting  them  to  visit 
the  building,  the  visitors  retnrned  to  Reading. 


BOLSOVER  CHURCH. 

Thr  parish  church  of  Bolsovei'  was  reopened 
on  Tuesday,  July  16th.  This  church  was  in 
a very  deplorable  state,  its  roofs  decayed  and 
affording  easy  access  for  the  rain  and  snow,  its 
windows  denuded  of  their  tracery,  the  seating 
and  fittings  (to  quote  the  words  of  Bishop  Trol- 
lope) “ sadly  requiring  revolutionary  treatment 
to  make  them  worthy  of  the  fine  old  strnctnre 
they  now  encumber”;  the  tower  arch  blocked 
up  by  a brick  wall,  and  huge  galleries  disfigur- 
ing the  aisle  aud  western  end,  to  accommodate 
the  bearing  timbers  of  which  the  capitals  of  the 
piers  were  nearly  half-cut  through.  The  chancel 
arch, — a modern  semicircular  ohe, — was  achiev- 
ing a slow  but  steady  victory  over  the  aucient 
piers,  the  spire  damaged  by  lightning,  and  the 
whole  demanded  a substantial  and  thorough 
repair.  Thanks  to  the  energetic  and  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  with  which  the  vicar  took  up 
the  work,  this  has  now  been  accomplished.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  has  not  only  restored 
the  chancel  and  its  fittings,  but  has  provided 
the  principal  part  of  the  coat  of  the  remainder. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  his 


characteristic  liberality,  nobly  responded  to  the 
vicar’s  appeal.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hallowes  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray  rendered  material  help, 
and  many  others  whom  space  prevents  our 
mentioning  aided  the  work.  The  lectern  and 
fald-stool  were  presented  by  the  Misses  Still- 
well. 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
is  oue  possessing  much  historical  interest,  tho 
Normau  portion  of  it  being  probably  erected  by 
the  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror  (William 
Peverel),  and  founder  of  the  castle,  who  died  in 
I11'2.  Of  this  building  there  probably  only 
remains  the  semicircular  arch  over  the  chancel 
doorway,  which  contains  a ropreseutation  of  tho 
Crucifixiou  carved  in  low  relief,  and  the  font, 
which  is  clearly  Norman,  although  altered  by 
Late  Fifteenth  Century  masons,  by  cutting  rude 
tracery  upon  it.  The  earliest  remains  after  this 
belong  to  the  Transitional  Normau  period,  and 
consist  of  tho  piers  of  the  chancel-arch  and 
several  of  the  arch-stones  themselves,  which 
were  found  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  tho  later 
builders.  Several  capitals  of  the  same  period 
were  also  recovered,  and  have  been  walled  in  as 
corbels  in  the  south  aisle.  A very  charming 
one,  happily  so  cased  in  the  heart  of  the  wall 
as  to  have  sustained  little  injury,  has  been 
built  into  the  chancel-wall.  The  tower  and 
spire  are  Early  English,  the  latter  being  of  the 
stumpy  character  not  unusual  in  the  locality. 
Tho  south  aisle  is  of  the  Decorated  period  ; its 
windows  were  completely  wrecked,  and  have 
had  to  he  renewed,  the  west  window  being  per- 
pendicular. In  this  aisle  is  a monumental  recess, 
in  which  has  been  placed  a very  interesting 
baa-relief  representing  the  Nativity.  This  was 
discovered,  in  170i  at  the  north  door  of  the 
church,  where,  turned  face  downwards  by  some 
iconoclast,  it  liad  long  served  as  a step.  It 
shows  considerable  traces  of  colour,  aud  is  of 
fourteeuth-century  work,  as  a careful  examina- 
tion of  tho  censer  borne  by  one  of  the  angels 
and  other  details  clearly  show,  although  it  has 
been  frequently  assigned  to  a much  earlier  date. 
A series  of  interesting  tombstones  having  flo- 
riated crosses,  swords,  aud  other  emblems  incised 
upon  them,  had  been  used  for  tlie  same  purpose, 
and  are  now  laid  in  the  chancel  and  other  pave- 
ments. Tho  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  the 
ouly  other  relic  of  the  Decorated  period.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  the  Port- 
land chapel,  erected  in  1618  by  tho  Cavendish 
family,  and  bearing  their  arms  and  crest.  In 
the  vault  beneath  rest  the  remains  of  many  of 
the  family,  including  those  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Portland.  Two  fine  monuments  adorn  the  in- 
terior,— one  of  alabaster,  erected  in  1617  to  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  by  his  wife,  Catherine 
Baroness  Ogle,  aud  their  recumbent  effigies  are 
good  examples  of  the  art  of  that  period.  The 
inscription  is  worthy  of  note. 

Tho  opposite  monument  is  of  Italian  design, 
having  Corinthian  columns  with  a finely  profiled 
sarcophagus  between  them.  The  entablature 
and  pediment  are  richly  carved,  and  the  whole 
was  executed  and  erected  at  a great  cost  by 
Italian  workmen.  It  was  erected  by  Henrietta 
Cavendish  Holies,  wife  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Oxford,  to  the  memory  of  Henry,  second  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  aud  other  members  of  the  family. 
In  tho  chancel  are  memorials  of  several  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallowes,  of  Glap- 
well,  also  of  Lady  Barker.  Here  also  lies  the 
architect  whose  fertile  pencil  designed  tho 
alterations  of  tho  castle  keep,  and  built  the 
stately  suite  of  rooms  (now  dismantled)  for  the 
reception  of  Queen  Henrietta  and  Charles  I. 

The  additions  now  made  consist  of  a large 
north  aisle  (giving  many  additional  seats)  and 
arcade,  new  roof  throughout  (the  architect  was 
anxious  to  preserve  the  low  fifteenth  century 
roof  over  tho  nave,  but  it  was  found  to  be  in 
such  a state  of  decay  that  it  was  impossible  to 
do  so),  rebuilding  tho  chancel  arch,  adding  an 
organ-chapel,  and  the  complete  renovation  of 
the  chancel,  which  is  fitted  with  oak  stalls, 
stone  credence-table  and  sedilia,  and  a reredos 
of  Bath  stone,  with  crocheted  canopies.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  tiles  of  simple  design.  The 
whole  of  the  seats  are  of  deal  stained.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  red  Staffordshire  tiling.  The 
work  has  been  well  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Shillitoe  & Morgan,  of  Campsall,  near  Doncaster, 
under  the  superintendence  of  tho  architect, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Mitchell-Withers,  of  Sheffield.  The 
warming  has  been  arranged  by  Messrs.  Stuart 
& Smith,  and  the  gas-lighting  by  Messrs.  Hydes 
& Wigfull,  both  of  Sheffield.  The  bells  have 
been  re-cast  and  added  to  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of 
Loughborough.  A clock  has  been  manufactured 
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by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Derby,  and  tlie  organ  enlarged 
by  Messrs.  Foster  & Andrews,  of  Hull,  the 
choir  generously  defraying  the  cost  of  an 
additional  stop.  The  total  cost  is  expected  to 
he  about  G,000Z. 


EXTENSION  OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

PttOM  the  official  statement  of  the  position  of 
the  above  college,  published  on  tho  occasion  of 
the  festival  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  Institution,  when  Earl  Granville 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  an  extension  of  tho 
college  buildings,  wo  learn  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  authorities  to  make  certain  additions  in 
tho  way  of  appliances  for  technical  instruction, 
which,  we  think,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to 
architects,  engineers,  and  allied  professions. 

Between  theyears  1868 and  1876  the  south  wing 
of  the  college  was  erected  at  a cost  of  25,700L, 
and  is  now  entirely  occupied  by  tho  school 
classes.  It  is  now  proposed  (1)  to  extend  the 
north  wing  as  far  as  will  balance  tho  present 
south  wing;  and  at  some  subsequent  period 
to  complete  the  T-shaped  terminations  of  the 
Bouthera  and  northern  wings  respectively.  The 
foundation-stone  laid  on  Tue.sclay  was  in  con- 
nexion  with  tho  first  part  of  the  pi-oject, — the 
extension  of  tho  north  wing.  The  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  this  portion  of  the  plan  is  estimated  at 
5O,0OOL,  of  which  22,000Z.  would  bo  for  tho 
building  proper,  while  it  is  proposed  to  spend 
3,000L  on  erecting  a chemical  laboratory,  and 
no  less  than  10,d00Z.  on  the  other  annexes  and 
alterations,  including  a very  interesting  novelty, 
we  mean  the  erection  of  an  engineering  labora- 
tory. Tlio  remaining  15,0001.  aro  assigned  to 
fittings  and  other  expenses. 

As  regards  tho  engineering  laboratory,  wo  are 
told  that  tho  Council  and  Senate  are  desirous  of 
making  University  College  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  scientific  education  fur  the  engineer. 
“ The  proposal  has  been  laid  before  and  approved 
by  more  than  fifty  of  the  chief  engineers  of  the 
country.”  Tho  college  has  already  made  a start 
in  providing  the  necessary  appliances,  having 
appropriated  a sum  of  money  from  its  present 
resources  for  that  purpose. 


THE  WOOD  FATING  AT  LUDGATE  CIRCUS 
AND  THE  TRAFFIC. 

A DE.AD  LOCK. 

The  vehicular  traffic  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares which  converge  at  the  Ludgate-circus  has 
for  tho  last  fortnight  been  carried  on  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  been  brought  almost  to 
a dead  lock,  owing  to  the  wood  pavement  which 
is  at  present  being  laid  down  within  tho  Circus. 
Tho  scone  presented  from  morning  until  evening 
is  little  less  than  a chaos,  and  whilst  passengers 
and  travellers  by  vehicular  agency  must  liave 
had  their  patience  sorely  tried  by  the  constantly 
recurring  blocks  in  the  several  thoroughfares, 
pedestrians  have  had  to  thread  their  way  across 
streets  hemmed  in  by  vehicles  on  all  sides  at 
the  risk  of  broken  limbs  and  tho  hazard  of  their 
lives.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  iu  four 
sections,  the  south-west  section  having  just  been 
finished,  whilst  the  north-west  section  is  now  in 
progress.  Tho  sections  extend  to  tho  centre  of 
tho  roadway  at  tho  bottom  of  Fleet-street  and 
the  foot  of  Ludgate-hill ; one  half  of  tho 
thoroughfare  at  these  points  is  thus  entirely 
closed  for  traffic,  and  hence  tho  accuniu- 
lation  of  vehicles,  and  blocks  and  stop- 
pages, which,  it  would  appear,  cannot  be 
avoided.  From  about  the  middle  of  tho  fore- 
noon until  six  or  seven  o’clock  tho  police, — 
largely  reinforced  for  the  occasion, — have  an 
arduous  duty  in  directing  and  marshalling  the 
traffic  through  tho  labyrinth  of  vehicles  which 
arrive  in  succession  at  the  Circus  from  east, 
west,  north,  and  south.  Fleet-street,  New 
Bridge-street,  and  Ludgate-hill  are  almost  con- 
stantly blocked,  and  the  traffic  entirely  stopped 
for  as  much  as  five  and  ten  minutes  at  a time. 
A day  or  two  ago, — and  the  same  occurs  daily, — 
New  Bridge-street  was  studded  with  wagons, 
omnibuses,  and  other  conveyances  three  abreast, 
which  extended  from  the  Circus  to  near  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  whilst  about  the  same  time  there 
was  such  an  accumulation  of  vehicles  locked  iu 
between  the  bottom  of  Fleet-street  and  Fetter- 
lane,  that  one  might  have  almost  walked  on 
their  roofs  between  the  two  points.  It  will  ho 
another  fortnight,  at  least,  before  the  paving  of 
the  Circus  can  be  entirely  completed,  tho  whole 


of  the  east  side  having  ^ et  to  be  executed,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  present  blocking  of  tho 
adjacent  thoroughfares  must  continue. 


FOOTWAY  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
TOTTENHAM. 

The  Tottenham  Local  Board  are  about  to 
expend  a lai'ge  sum  in  the  improvement  of  the 
public  footpaths  in  their  parish.  At  their  last 
meeting  they  had  before  them  a report  of  the 
surveyor,  in  which  ho  recommended  that  in 
a parish  such  as  Tottenham  concrete  kerb  was 
preferable  to  granite,  and  in  this  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  agreed  with  him,  and 
recommended  that  the  Board  make  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  permis- 
sion to  borrow  the  sum  of  9,2711.  to  tar  pave 
and  curb  with  concrete  tho  footways  of  the 
roads  in  the  parish,  which  roads  were  set  out  in 
the  report.  It  appears  that  the  proposed  im- 
provements in  tho  roads  set  out  w'ould  cost 
10,000Z.,  but  there  are  other  roads  iu  which 
similar  improvements  would  follow.  Some 
members  of  tho  Board  expressed  an  opinion  to 
the  effect  that  builders  should  be  called  upon  to 
provide  the  roads  for  the  houses  they  erected, 
hut  the  Chairman  explained  that  these  roads 
were  not  private  roads,  but  tho  whole  of  them 
public  roads,  aud  the  Board  had  no  power  to 
call  lapon  tho  builders  to  make  the  roads.  The 
roads  were  aucient  roads.  Tho  motion  was 
carried,  and  the  surveyor  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare the  plans  aud  specifications  for  tho  works. 


S^LE  OF  THE  NEW  STEAM  FERRY. 

The  new  Steam  Ferry  at  the  East  Lnd,  upon 
which  such  a largo  outlay  has  been  incurred  iu 
the  erection  of  warehouses  aud  other  works, 
and  which  was  only  opened  iu  May  last, 
does  not  appear  to  bo  a very  promising  specu- 
lation, liquidators  having  been  appointed  to 
wind  up  its  affairs,  whilst  tho  whole  of  tiie 
property  of  tho  company  is  announced  for 
public  sale.  As  is  known,  tho  Ferry  was 
established  for  tho  conveyance  of  horses  and 
heavy  goods  across  the  Thames  between  Wap- 
ping  and  Eotlierhithe,  iu  order  to  avoid  tho  long 
and  circuitous  route  by  way  of  Loudon  Bridge. 
The  sale,  as  announced,  is  by  order  of  the  mort- 
gagees, and  includes  all  the  buildings  and  other 
works,  on  which  the  company  have  laid  out  such 
large  sums  of  money,  together  with  the  steamers 
Jessie  May  and  Pearl,  which  were  built  expressly 
for  the  company’s  service.  On  the  warehouses 
at  Wapping  alone  au  outlay  of  30,OOOZ.  is  said 
to  have  been  incurred.  Those  are  three  in 
number,  two  of  them  containiug  six  floors,  and 
aud  one  four  floors,  with  an  aggregate  floor-space 
of  53,570  ft.  In  addition  to  the  warehouses  there 
is  an  engine  and  boiler  house,  as  well  as  au 
accumulator-house,  which  have  been  provided 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  pontoons  of  the 
ferry.  Likewise  a jetty  and  pontoons,  170  ft. 
in  length,  have  been  consti-ucted  under  a licence 
from  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board.  These 
works  arc  all  on  tho  Wapping  or  Middlesex 
side  of  the  river.  On  the  Surrey  side,  at 
Rothorhithe,  an  engine  and  boiler-house,  and  an 
accumlator-bouse,  with  engiuos  and  machinery, 
have  likewise  been  erected  for  lowering  aud 
raising  the  pontoons,  ns  at  Wapping,  together 
with  a jetty  extending  70  ft.  into  tho  river.  The 
laud  on  the  Wapping  .side  is  held  from  tho 
Bridewell  Hospital  Estate,  for  ninety  years, 
at  a rental  of  578Z.  per  annum.  It  is  stated 
that  upwards  of  5,000  horses,  in  addition  to 
wagons  and  lorries  with  heavy  goods,  have 
been  conveyed  across  the  ferry  since  its  opening 
in  May.  It  took  nearly  three  years  to  execute 
the  works  in  connexion  with  this  undertaking, 
which  has  now  prematurely  come  to  grief. 


Cutting  tEe  Obelisk.— The  obelisk  has  now 
been  got  fairly  on  to  the  Embankment ; and  last 
week  was  begun  the  operation  of  dressing 
square  the  butt  end  of  the  obelisk,  in  order  to 
render  it  stable  by  means  of  the  four  bronze 
crabs.  By  thus  squaring  it,  as  determined  on 
by  Mr.  John  Dixon  and  Professor  Erasmus 
Wilson,  with  tho  sanction  of  the  consulting 
engineers,  Messrs.  B.  Baker  and  H.  Palfrey 
Stephenson,  it  is  expected  to  withstand  a pres- 
sure of  90  lb.  to  the  square  foot.  At  present 
its  stability  is  computed  at  45  lb.  to  the  foot. 
The  force  of  the  most  violent  hurricanes 
seldom  exceeds  251b.  to  the  foot. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.XT.Robtnsou.— Afewdays  ago  Mr.  Jetliro 
T.  Robinson,  the  architect  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  expired  very  suddenly,  at  his  residence, 
Bloomsbury-square.  Tho  deceased  gentleman, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  robust  health,  got  up  and 
dressed  as  usual,  and  whilst  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Robinson  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  suddenly  fell  down,  and  died  immediately 
before  medical  assistance  could  bo  obta-ned. 
The  family  doctor  was  sent  for,  who  attended  at 
once,  but  only  to  find  that  life  was  extinct.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  death  was  from  heart 
disease.  Deceased  was  tho  architect  of  the 
Grecian,  City-road  ; tho  Victoria;  and  tho  Alex- 
andra theatres  ; Sanger’s  Royal  Amphitheatre  ; 
Hengler’s  Cirque,  Liverpool ; and  theatres  at 
Hull  and  other  large  provincial  to^vns  ; several 
of  which  have  been  illustrated  in  our  pages.  The 
suddenness  of  his  death  is  shown  by  the  circum- 
stance that  our  present  issue  contains  a list  of 
tenders  delivered  to  him  for  certain  works  about 
to  bo  done  under  his  dii'ection. 


WELLxVND  VIADUCT. 

Lieut.-Col.  Trton,  of  Bulwick  Hall,  keyed  the 
last  arch  of  this  structure  on  Friday,  6th  inst. 
Welland  Viaduct  is  ou  tho  Midland  Railway 
branch  from  Kettering  to  Manton ; it  crosses 
the  Welland  Valley  from  Harringworth  to 
Seaton,  iu  tho  counties  of  Northampton  and 
Rutland,  aud  is  one  of  tho  longest  structures  of 
this  kind  in  England,  being  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length.  It  has  eightv-two  arches  of 
•10  ft,  span,  some  of  them  70  ft.  iu  height.  Tlio 
foundations  of  tho  piers  and  abutments  are  of 
concrete,— some  of  them  aro  of  a considerable 
doptli.  Tlie  whole  of  tho  structure  is  erected 
with  bricks  manufactured  on  the  ground,  with 
Derbyshire  gritstone  springers,  string-course, 
and  coping;  the  arches  and  spandrels  are  all 
covered  with  two  coats  of  asphalte.  Tho  first 
brick  was  laid  in  March,  1676;  and  tho  first 
arch  was  commenced  in  June,  18#7.  It  has 
been  pushed  ou  with  such  vigour  that  the  arches 
wore  finished  in  the  first  week  in  July,  1878. 
The  whole  of  the  brick  and  stone  work  will  bo 
completed  by  the  end  of  this  year,  or  early  in 
tho  next.  Tho  work  contains  30,000,000  bricks, 
20,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  and  19,000  cubic 
feet  of  stone.  Barrow  lime  is  used  in  tho  con- 
Crete  aud  mortar  throughout  the  whole  work, 
supplied  by  Ellis  & Sons,  Mount  Sorrel  Junction, 
Leicester.  Messrs.  Barlow,  Son,  & Baker, 
London,  aro  the  engineers  for  tho  line,  and  then- 
inspector  of  tho  works  is  Mr.  G.  W.  Smith  ; tho 
contractors  for  tho  whole  of  tho  works  aro 
' Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird,  London  ; their  agent  on 
the  works  is  Mr.  Stannard.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lovden 
is  the  sub-contractor  for  the  brickwork,  and  ^Ir. 
R.  Holmes  is  the  brickmaker. 


NEW  ENGINE  WORKS,  AT  LEICESTER. 

Extensiat;  engineering  works  have  recently 
been  erected  by  Messrs.  Simson  & Company,  in 
Vulcan-street,  Leicester.  The  works  cover  au 
area  of  three  acres  aud  a half,  and  embrace  all 
the  usual  branches  of  a general  establishment, 
having  distinct  buildings  for  boiler-making  aud 
wrought  girders,  for  smiths,  for  fitting-shops, 
for  pattern-making,  and  for  moulding  aud  cast- 
ing, thus  drawing  together  tho  work  which  had 
previously  been  carried  ou  by  the  firm  at  three 
separate  places.  Tho  buildings  are  arranged 
round  a large  central  yard,  and  aro  connected  by 
a siding  with  the  main  lino  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way,  which  forms  one  boundary  of  tho  property. 
The  front  part  comprises  offices,  stores,  and 
show-rooms,  and  also  tho  shops  required  for  tho 
manufacture  of  boot,  shoe,  and  hosiery-making 
machines,  which  are  distinct  branches  of  tho 
business.  These  buildings  have  been  ei-ected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard,  of 
Leicester,  but  tho  remainder  of  the  works  have 
been  designed  by  members  of  tho  firm. 


Artisans  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.— The 
following  contributions  have  been  made  by  some 
of  the  City  Guilds  to  the  fund  now  being  col- 
lected by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  Artisan  Reporters  to  tho  Paris  Exliibi- 
tion._?phe  Clothwoi'kei's’  Company,  1001. ; the 
Drapers’  Company,  60  guineas  ; the  Mercers’ 
Company,  50  guineas;  the  Fishmongers’  Com- 
pany, 25  guineas;  the  Cordwainors’  Company, 
25  guineas;  the  Saltera'  Company,  10  guineas; 
tho  Carpenters’  Company,  10  guineas. 
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THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUM, 
BERLIN. 

The  International  Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1867 
opened  tho  eyes  of  the  Germans  to  the  fact  that 
in  several  branches  of  industry  in  -wliicli  art  and 
skill  play  a considerable  part,  they  were  falling 
in  the  rear  of  the  French  and  some  other 
European  nations.  Following  tho  example  of 
our  own  country,  therefore,  which  had  been 
enlightened  in  1851  as  to  its  own  deficiencies  in 
artistic  industry,  and  which  had  accordingly 
founded  tho  splendid  museum  at  South  Ken- 
sington  with  a view  to  remedy  those  deficiencies, 
the  Gtn-maup,  rather  more  than  ten  years  ago’ 
began  to  take  steps  for  establishing  a great 
school  and  museum  of  objects  of  art-indnatry. 
Tho  movomout  was  set  on  foot  by  private 
persons,  and  met  with  general  approval  and 
support  in  tho  Fatherland,  while  the  Govern- 
ment, on  its  part,  assisted  the  project  by  an 
annual  grant  of  15,000  thalers  (2,2501.).  The 
Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  of  Germany 
warmly  entered  into  the  idea,  the  former 
becoming  a patron  of  the  institution.  So  ener- 
getically  did  tho  promoters  go  to  work,  that  it 
wa8_  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  last  Paris 
Exhibition  when  the  museum  first  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public.  A considerable  collection 
of  objects  and  models  had  already  been  made, 
and  these  were  temporarily  housed  in  a bmlding 
hired  for  the  purpose  where  drawing  and 
modelling  classes,  together  with  lectures  on 
ai-t-induatry,  were  likewise  commenced  without 
delay. 

After  tho  Franco-German  war  of  1870-1871, 
when,  owing  to  the  huge  indemnity,  money  was 
plentiful  and  new,  and  vast  projects,  more 
especially  in  building  speculations,  were  every 


j day  starting  into  life,  the  new  museum  shared 
in  the  general  prosperity,  to  such  purpose  that 
tho  Prussian  Parliament  readily  granted  a sum 
of  800,000  marks  (40,0001.  sterling),  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  new  institution  with  a 
, fitting  home.  Professor  Gropius,  an  eminent 
I Berlin  arcliitect,  was  commissioned  to  prepare 
plans  and  drawings  of  au  edifice  worthy  of  the 
I new  museum,  and  was  likewise  charged  wich  the 
j duty  of  superintending  its  construction. 

A suitable  site  was  chosen  for  the  building  in 
the  gardens  of  the  War  Office,  and  behind  the 
temporary  Houses  of  the  German  Imperial  Par- 
liament. Here  work  was  commenced  on  the 
foundations  in  the  spring  of  1877,  within  a year 
of  which  time  the  walls  had  been  carried  nearly  ' 
up  to  the  roof ; but  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
building  will  bo  entirely  completed  within  and 
without  before  the  summer  of  1880.  The  new 
museum  has  its  front  to  the  north,  and  covers 
an  area  of  70  metres  long  by  70  metres  broad, 
the  walls  up  to  the  roof  measuriug  27  metres  in 
height.  The  materials  used  in  its  construction 
are  sandstone  and  light  red  ornamental  bricks. 
The  basement,  which  is  almost  on  a level 
with  the  surrounding  gardens,  is  laid  out  in  a 
number  of  rooms,  chiefly  intended  for  modelling- 
classes  and  work-rooms  connected  with  the 
plastic  and  other  arts.  Over  this  come  the 
ground-fioor  and  two  stories,  which  will  accom- 
modate the  various  collections  of  objects  of  art 
and  industry  belonging  to  the  museum  j the  win- 
dows  of  the  ground  and  first  floors  are  each 
divided  into  three  parts  by  two  artistic  pillars, 
and  crowned  with  pediments.  The  portico  at 
the  chief  entrance,  springing  out  from  the  centre 
of  the  principal  front,  and  comprising  two 
Corinthian  columns  and  two  pillars,  is  approached 
by  a gentle  flight  of  steps,  which  are  flanked 


by  pedestals,  intended  to  bo  surmounted  by 
j statues  of  Holbein  and  of  Pan!  Vischer,  in  a 
I sitting  position,  while  the  window  above  the 
I portico,  on  the  first  floor,  is  finished  to  corre- 
j spond,  projecting  beyond  and  being  larger  than 
, the  others.  The  fa9ad6  will  be  ornamented  with 
' a frieze  above  the  windows  of  tho  first  floor,  and 
j with  statues  between  them,  with  escutcheons, 
medallions,  and  especially  with  Venetian  glass 
mosaics  between  the  windows  of  the  upper- 
most story,  representing  various  epochs  of 
civilisation. 

Entering  by  the  principal  door,  we  ai-e  con- 
ducted  by  a flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  vestibule, 
i a very  interesting  feature  of  the  edifice,  being 
surrounded  by  galleries,  above  which  the  top- 
most story  is  broken  through,  so  that  the  light 
comes  down  from  tho  roof.  Behind  the  vestibule 
wo  come  to  the  great  inner  court,  40  metres 
long  by  22  metres  broad,  which  is  covered  by  a 
glass  roof,  and  is  surrounded  by  arcades  (of  flat 
arches)  of  5 metres  in  breadth,  supported  by 
syenite  columns  in  both  stories.  In  this  portion 
of  the  bnilding  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  plastic 
works  of  large  size.  In  the  main  axis  of  the 
building,  next  to  this  court,  comes  the  principal 
staircase,  richly  decorated  with  wall  paintings. 
Other  staircases  lead  from  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  court.  In  the  north  front,  on  tho 
ground-floor,  are  the  rooms  for  the  officials  of 
the  museums,  for  the  library  and  reading-rooms, 
while  the  rooms  above,  on  the  first  and  second 
floors,  are  to  be  used  as  ateliers.  Around  the 
inner  court,  on  the  gronnd  and  first  floors,  will 
be  the  rooms  of  the  museum  proper,  while  in 
the  topmost  floor  will  be  the  rooms  set  apart  for 
classes  of  instruction.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
ground-floor  vill  be  tho  large  lecture-hall, 
capable  of  seating  600  hearers.  An  the  apart* 
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BUILDINGS  AT  THE  PAEIS  EXHIBITION:  THE  BELGIAN  FACADE. M.  Emile  Jadlet, 


ments  of  tho  building  are  constructed  so  as  to 
be  fireproof.  Such  are  the  chief  features  in  the 
edifice,  which  will  not  only  be  an  ornament  to 
tho  German  capital  as  a piece  of  architecture, 
but  which  will  have  an  important  influence  on 
tho  art  industry  of  Germany  in  the  future.  The 
new  institution  is  further  interesting  as  another 
proof  of  tho  thoroughness  with  wliich  the 
Germans  enter  into  all  business  connected  with 
tho  questions  of  skilled  industry,  art-manu- 
factures, and  technical  education. 


PORCH  AND  BELFRY  OF  THE  BELGIAN 
FAQADE : PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

The  Belgian  faejado  in  the  Rue  des  Nations 
has  probably  elicited  more  praise  than  any  of 
the  other  buildings  there.  With  tho  aid  of 
marble,  brick,  and  stone,  an  imposing  structure 
has  been  erected,  resembling  somewhat  an 
Hotel  de  Ville.  The  architect,  M.  Emile  Jaulet, 
has  adopted  the  stylo  of  tho  Renaissance  (be- 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century),  his  aim 
evidently  having  been  to  make  an  interesting  ex- 
hibition of  the  products  of  his  country.  The  de- 
tailsaro  mostcarefullyexecuted,and,  regarded  as 
a reproduction,  tho  building  is  certainly  entitled 
to  much  praise.  Want  of  repo.se  is  tho  objection 
that  may  be  most  strongly  urged  against  it. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE  : 
MESSRS.  MARSHALL  & SNELGROYE’S 
PREMISES,  OXFORD-STREET. 

These  extensive  buildings  (having  a frontage 
of  160  ft.  in.  Ox-ford-street,  and  one  of  90  ft. 
in  Vere-street),  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
have  recmitly  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Marshall 
& Snelgrove,  the  well-known  silk  mercers.  The 
leases  of  this  portion  of  their  premises  having 
mostly  expired,  his  Grace  tho  Duke  of  Portland 
granted  new  building  leases,  desiring  that  the 
faijade  should  be  of  some  architectural  import- 
ance, a condition  which  has  been  carried  out  in 
a commendable  spirit. 

In  excavating  for  the  foundations,  the  work- 
men  came  across  a portion  of  an  old  road,  some 
12  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  O.xford-street, 
and.  running  parallel  to  it,  probably  tho  Roman 
military  way  which  ran  from  north  to  south 
from  Vorulam,  and  at  Tyburn  turned  east  to 
London. 

The  basement,  12  ft.  high,  extends  under  the 
pavement,  and  is  lighted  from  below  the  stall- 
plates,  and  by  Hay  ward’s  patent  “ Prismatic  pave- 
ment light-s,”  throwing  daylight  back  30  ft.,  thus 
enabling  tho  space  to  bo  used  for  counting-house 
and  other  general  requirements.  The  ground- 
floor  is  devoted  to  retail  trading  business,  whilst 
the  first  floor  is  arranged  for  warehouse  and 


wholesale  business,  and  tho  other  three  stories  ' 
■ provide  sitting  and  bed  rooms,  which  are  situated  ! 
on  each  side  of  a central  corridor,  giving  i 
accommodation  for  some  250  of  the  employes  of  ^ 
the  firm.  Each  room  is  ventilated  by  an  up-  ■ I 
shaft  as  well  as  open  fireplace  ; over  each  gas-  i i 
burner  is  a bronze  tube  connected  with  an  up-  ( 
flue,  and  a swing  glazed  flap  over  each  door  into  I 
the  corridors,  aids  in  obtaining  a continuous 
current  of  air. 

_ There  are  two  fireproof  floors,  consisting  of 
riveted  wrought-iron  girders,  and  rolled-iron 
joists,  carried  on  cast-iron  columns  ; these  and 
the  floors  are  encased  with  concrete  composed  of 
Portland  cement  and  burnt  ballast. 

The  facade  in  both  streets  is  carried  out  in 
yellow  malms  and  Corsham  Down  stone,  all  the  < 
cornices,  string-courses,  and  weatherings  being 
in  Portland  stone.  The  lower  portion  is  divided 
into  bays  by  pilasters  of  Portland  stone,  below 
which  arc  Shap  (Westmoreland)  granite  pillars 
on  grey  Aberdeen  moulded  bases,  the  Shap 
and  Portland  being  finished  at  their  junctions  ' 
with  ornamental  bronze  bands.  The  upper  por-  ' i 
tions  of  pilasters  have  bronze  ornaments  in  L 
panels  harmonising  in  colour  with  the  stnll-plates  '> 
and  8a.sh-bars. 

From  pavement  to  underside  of  shop-cornice 
the  height  is  17  ft.,  giving  an  unusual  quantity  f 
of  light  to  the  counters.  ' ; 
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The  upper  portion  of  the  building  ia  divided 
into  three  atoriea,  the  whole  being  aurmounted 
by  a balustrade,  broken  at  intervals  by  dormers, 
terminating  with  high  mansard  slated  roofs,  with 
ornamental  iron  railings.  There  is  a central 
tower,  and  lateral  towers,  which  are  entirely  of 
stone,  with  pilasters  and  cornices,  the  friezes  of 
window-heads  on.  first  floor  being  carved  with 
flowers  emblematical  of  countries,  cities,  and 
fabrics  connected  with  trade. 

In  such  a large  establishment  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  more  than  ordinary  consideration  to 
tho  gas  supply,  and  consequently  unusually  large 
meters  have  been  fixed  and  means  adopted  to 
reduce  the  consumption  by  the  use  of  “ wet 
governors,”  through  which  the  gas  passes  before 
leaving  the  meter-houses,  by  which  tho  pressure 
is  considerably  reduced  bolow  that  in  tho  street- 
mains,  and  this  gas  is  distributed  to  the  building 
during  tlie  daytime  at  S-lOths,  and  in  the  even- 
ing at  T-lOtha  pressure.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  tho  pressure  in  the  stroet-maius  varies  be- 
tween 3'5  and  4'0,  the  value  of  governors  in  con- 
junction with  supply-pij)es  of  ample  size  will  be 
readily  appreciated. 

Tho  building  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Lawrence  & Sons,  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  Mr. 
.Tames  Stapleton  being  their  foreman  of  works. 
Tho  masonry  and  carving  have  been  well  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  J.  \V.  Seale,  of  Walworth.  The 
gas  arrangements  and  fittings  were  entrusted 
to  Mr.  James  Slater,  of  High  Holboru;  and  the 
whole  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Octavius 
Hansai’d,  F.R.I.B.A,,  of  Argyll-place,  Regent-st. 


THE  NEW  EUDYSTONE  LIGHTHOUSE. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Trinity  Board,  after 
six  weeks'  consideration,  have  decided  to  build 
tiiu  new  Eddystone  Lighthouse  themselves,  and 
not  under  contract.  Tho  estimate  of  the  Board’s 
engineer  was  90,0001.  There  wore  three  tenders, 
tho  lowest,  tliat  of  Mr.  Pethick,  of  Plymouth, 
being  105,0001. 

The  Western  Morning  News  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  proposed  now  structure; — 
Tho  first  point  which  offered  itself  for  considera- 
tion was  obviously  that  of  the  precise  site  for 
the  new  work.  Smeaton’s  tower  (tho  present 
buildiug)  was,  of  course,  erected  on  tho  very 
site  of  its  predecessors,— -the  wooden,  or  mostly 
wooden,  structure  of  Eudyerd,  which  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  fire  ; and  the  fantastic 
building,  also  of  wood,  put  up  by  Winstanley,  as 
the  first  occupant  of  tho  rock,  and  which, 
together  with  its  author,  was  utterly  annihilated 
in  the  great  storm  of  the  26th  of  November, 
1703,  after  a brief  but  useful  existence  of  three 
years.  The  “ House  Rock,”  as  it  is  called,  upon 
which  tho  present  tower  is  built,  stands  not 
alone,  but  is  only  one  and  the  highest  of  a 
group  of  rocks  and  reefs,  projecting  their 
jagged  summits  in  the  range  of  tide  between 
low  and  high  w’ater.  These  comprise  the 
House  rock  and  reef,  the  South  rock  and  reef, 
the  South-east  reef,  the  East  rock,  and  a de- 
tached spit,  the  North-east  rock.  The  position 
selected  for  the  new  tower  is  on  the  South 
Reef,  about  100  ft.  away  from  the  existing 
lighthouse,  across  the  gut  or  channel,  and  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  partial  protection,  towards  the  west  and 
south-west,  by  the  House  Hock  and  reef,  but 
tho  disadvantage  of  being  considerably  low'er 
in  elevation.  No  portion  of  the  site  rises 
above  tho  half.tide  level,  and  the  lowest 
parts,  where  the  foundation  courses  of  the  new 
structure  are  to  bo  laid,  lie  4 ft.  below  the  low- 
water  level  of  an  ordinary  spring  tide  ; whereas 

therockwhereou  Winstanley, Rudyerd,  and  Smea- 

ton  carried  on  their  operations,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  immediate  site  of  their  labours,  was 
entirely  above  the  half-tide  level,  and  its  summit 
at  tho  present  landing-place  is  not  covered  at 
high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides.  It  will 
readily  be  understood  that  this  constitutes  a 
material  aggravation  of  the  difficulties  and 
hazards,  already  great,  of  this  new  and  ardnous 
enterprise.  For  not  only  is  the  exposure  to  the 
action  of  surf  and  ground-swell  more  than  pro- 
portionately increased,  but  the  duration  of  the 
already  too  limited  time  within  which  it  ia 
possible  to  cany  on  work  “ in  the  dry”  is  most 
seriously  shortened  ; and  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  basement  must  be  executed 
mtirely  under  water.  The  retention  of  the 
Did  tower  during  the  construction  of  its  sue- 
Dessor  IS  a sine  qud  non.  The  lower  level  of  the 
:onndation  for  the  new  work  has  also  exercised 


an  influence  on  the  form,  proportions,  and 
dimensions  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Douglass’s  design, 
which  is  not  only  very  mneh  larger  than  that  of 
Smeaton,  but  varies  considerably  therefrom. 
Fundamentally  the  same  general  form  is  to  be 
adopted ; and,  technically  speaking,  the  shaft 
of  the  tower  is  a concave  elliptic  frustrum, — 
realised  in  Smeaton’s  original  conception  as  the 
bole  of  an  oak, — but,  in  order  to  give  weight 
and  solidity  to  the  substructure,  with  cor- 
responding power  of  resistance  to  the  violence 
of  the  waters,  tho  lower  courses  of  masonry,  up 
to  and  inclusive  of  the  twelfth,  are  to  be  per- 
fectly cylindrical  in  form  up  to  tho  level  of 
about  3 ft.  above  the  high-water  level  of  ordi- 
nary spring  tides.  At  this  point  there  ia  a 
diminution  of  more  than  8 ft.  in  the  diameter, 
forming  a commodious  landing  platform,  whence 
springs  the  shaft  proper  of  the  tower.  The 
diameter  assigned  to  this  cylindrical  base  ia 
44  ft.,  and  that  of  the  tower  at  its  springing  is 
between  35  ft.  and  36  ft.,  at  a height  of  a little 
over  22  ft.  above  the  foundations.  Tho  circular 
shaft  attains  its  smallest  dimensions  (18  ft.  Gin. 
diameter)  at  a height  of  about  134  ft.  above  the 
rocky  bed  of  its  foiindation ; swelling  out,  with 
a bold  and  graceful  cavetto,  to  an  enlarged 
diameter  of  23  ft.,  maintained  up  to  the  level  of 
the  gallery. course  or  lantern  floor,  at  a total 
height  of  142  ft.  above  tho  base  of  tho  light- 
house,  and  122  ft.  6 in.  above  the  level  of  high 
water  of  ordinary  spring  tides.  Tho  magnitude 
of  this  noble  light-tower  will  bo  at  once  appa- 
rent by  comparison  with  the  similar  dimensions 
of  its  existing  predecessor.  Smeaton’s  shaft 
diminishes  from  a diameter  of  34  ft.  at  the 
foundation-eonrso  to  26  ft.  at  the  level  of  high 
water  ordinary  spring  tides ; and  thence  to 
20  ft.  at  the  entrance  door,  and  15  ft.  at  tho  top, 
tho  gallery-course  being  but  61  ft.  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  the  lantern. floor  about  7 ft. 
higher.  Thus  the  new  light  will  bo  displayed  at 
an  elevation  55  ft.  greater  than  that  of  the  old 
one,  and  its  range  of  visibility  and  efficiency  will 
be  proportionately  extended.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous, in  regard  to  an  as  yet  nnexeented  work, 
to  describe  minutely  all  the  pi-oposed  details  of 
its  construction ; but  some  few  of  the  general 
features  of  the  design  may  be  glanced  at  with 
interest.  Tho  structure  is  to  be  built  entirely  of 
granite,  and  to  be  entirely  solid  (except  a small 
water-tank)  up  to  the  level  of  tho  entrance- 
floor,  at  about  22  ft.  above  the  landing-platform ; 
the  access  from  low-water  mark  being  by  an 
outside  step-ladder,  formed  of  gun-metal  cleats, 
recessed  in  the  granite  below  the  platform,  and 
projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  tower  above 
that  level.  Tho  foundation  is  to  be  formed  by 
cutting  away  the  rock  in  benchings  or  steps,  for 
the  first  four  courses,  all  the  stones  which  bed 
on  the  rock  being  secured  thereto  by  metal  bolts. 
Throughont  the  entire  structure  every  individual 
stone  will  be  closely  united,  or  bonded  in  to 
those  surrounding  it,  by  solid  dovetail  pro- 
jections, fitting  into  corresponding  recesses  ; and 
each  course  of  stones  is  similarly  to  bo  connected 
with  those  above  and  below  it ; so  that  in  this  ' 
manner,  when  set  in  Portland  cement,  the  entire 
mass  will  acquire  almost  the  homogeneity  and 
strength  of  the  solid  granite  rocks  from  which 
its  component  elements  were  quarried,  as  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  experience.  The 
hollow  upper  portion  of  tho  tower  will  be 
similarly  built,  the  rings  being  formed  of  single 
stones  running  through  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside  of  the  shaft.  The  internal  diameter,  as 
proposed,  varies  from  11  ft.  6 in.  to  14  ft.,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  ring  from  8 ft.  6 in.  to  2 ft. 

3 in.  This  part  is  to  be  divided  by  arched 
granite  floors  into  nine  stories,  apportioned  as 
stores,  coal,  oil,  crane,  living,  bed,  and  service 
rooms.  The  door  and  window  openings  will  be 
provided  with  gun-metal  doors,  sashes,  and 
shutters  ; and  the  general  fittings  of  the  tower 
are  proposed  to  be  of  the  same  first-class,  solid, 
and  expensive  character, — therein  lying  true 
economy,  from  tho  very  situation,  nature,  and 
purpose  of  tho  lighthouse.  Summing  iip  the 
total  quantity  of  the  granite  in  the  proposed 
new  tower,  it  is  approximately  something  less 
than  69,500  cubic  feet,  giving  to  the  mass  a 
total  weight  of  about  5,150  tons  of  masonry. 
The  metal-work  in  cast,  malleable,  and  wrought 
iron,  in  gnn-metal,  Mnntz-metal  bolts,  copper, 
and  brass  and  other  materials  will  make  up  a 
gross  total  of  about  50  tons  more,  or  5,200  tons 
in  the  whole.  This  great  mass  will  have  to  be 
wrought,  set  up,  and  fitted  together  on  shore, 
taken  down,  loaded  in  vessels,  transported  by 
sea  to  the  Eddystone  rocks, — a distance  of  four- 
teen miles  from  Plymouth, — and  there  unloaded,' 


hoisted,  and  built  into  position,  at  a mean  height 
of  43  ft.  above  the  level  of  low  water  of  an  ordi- 
nary spring  tide.  The  time  allowed  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  is  five  years,  giving  an 
average  of  1,030  tons  to  be  erected  in  each  year, 
practically  limited  to  the  summer  season,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  actual  work  at  the  rock  is 
concerned,  inasmuch  as  during  the  winter  half 
of  the  year  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  operations 
of  this  kind  at  all;  and  it  may  be  added, 
indeed,  that  the  work  can  only  bo  executed 
intermittently  even  during  the  summer  months. 


THE  DOME  OF  THE  ROCK. 

Sir, — Mr.  Fergusson  having  done  me  tho 
honour  to  notice  my  remarks  on  tho  architecture 
of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  I would  beg  leave  to 
invite  him  in  your  columns  to  criticise  further 
than  he  has  done  the  statements  in  question. 
I do  not  jDresume  to  offer  an  opinion  as  an  archi- 
teeb  on  such  questions,  and  tho  strength  of  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  case  must  always  lie  in  his  undis- 
puted reputation  for  architectural  learning.  I 
merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  facts  which 
must  strike  the  eye  of  any  one  visiting  the  Dome 
of  tho  Rock. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  replied  at  length  on  tho 
subject  of  tho  arches,  and  the  gist  of  his 
remarks  appears  to  bo  that  he  supposes  the 
arches  under  the  Dome  to  have  been  struck 
from  throe  centres,  while  the  reviewer  makes 
them  to  have  been  struck  from  two.  The 
actual  form  is  accni'ately  shown  in  Lieut. 
Kitchener’s  photograph.  Also  he  notices  that 
round  arches  occur  both  in  tho  Mosque  of 
’Amrii  and  on  the  exterior  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock. 

Mr.  Fergusson  does  not  state  bis  reason  for 
ascribing  the  pointed  arches  in  the  Aksah  and 
’Amru  mosques  to  'Abd  el  Melek  rather  than  to 
the  later  restorations,  nor  does  he  notice  that 
the  arches  in  the  Dome  of  the  Chain,  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  'Abd  el  Melek's  work, 
are  semicircular.  Round  arches  are  thus  appa- 
rently not  distinctive  of  Byzantine  work. 

I should  bo  glad  if  Mr,  Fergusson  would  also 
treat  at  length  tho  question  of  the  pillars.  To 
an  outsider  like  myself  it  appears  to  be  an 
indication  of  primary  importance  that  these 
pillars  are  so  different  one  from  another,  and  it 
is  the  more  important  to  call  attention  to  this, 
because  in  his  earliest  work  on  the  question  Mr. 
Fergnsson  speaks  of  the  ” order  ” of  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  Jerusalem  will 
know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  taking  measure- 
ments in  tho  interior  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 

I have  myself  been  cursed  and  hustled  while 
drawing  details ; but  I succeeded  in  taking 
sketches  of  the  twelve  capitals  under  the  Dome, 
which  have  been  recently  published  in  my  book, 
“Tent  Work  in  Palestine”  (vol.  i.,  page  323). 

I believe  I shall  not  be  mistaken  in  asserting 
that  it  is  most  unusual,  in  Early  Byzantine 
buildings,  to  find  the  great  difference  of  design 
here  found  in  capitals  belonging  to  one  set  of 
pillars,  and  certainly  it  must  be  unnsual  to  find 
differences  of  diameter  and  of  length  in  the 
shafts, — differences  which  are  sufficient  to  be 
visible  to  the  eye.  In  Constantine’s  Basilica  at 
Bethlehem  the  capitals  are  of  one  design,  and 
thediameter  and  height  of  the  shafts  are  uniform. 
In  the  Aksah  Mosque,  in  that  of  Amru,  and  in 
the  fine  Mosque  of  Jezzar  Pacha  at  Acre,  the 
same  peculiarity  is  remarkable, — pillars,  appa- 
rently torn  from  some  older  building,  have  been 
used  up,  and  in  many  cases  the  capitals  do  not 
appear  to  be  those  originally  intended  for  tho 
shafts. 

The  character  of  these  pillars  in  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock  is  nnmistakeable,  for  architects  agree 
that  they  cannot  have  been  Arab  woi-k.  But 
it  is  not  a little  important  for  Mr.  Fergusson's 
theory,  that  he  should  be  able  to  show  that 
they  were  originally  designed  for  their  present 
position,  which  ia  certainly  not  the  impression 
that  would  be  naturally  produced  by  their 
appearance. 

'The  architectural  argument  ia  far  the  strongest 
part  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  case.  With  regard  to 
history  and  topography,  he  cannot  claim  to  hold 
a position  of  superior  knowledge  ; but  he  might 
fairly  accuse  mo  of  shifting  ground, — because 
unable  to  answer  his  reply, — were  I to  insist  on 
the  strong  objections  which  may  be  urged 
against  his  theory  on  these  grounds. 

There  ia,  however,  an  architectural  question, 
to  which  I would  call  attention,  about  which  it 
seems  to  me  Mr.  Fergusson  ia  bound  to  furnish 
a satisfactory  answer. 
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Eusebius  describes  tbe  Basilica  erected  by 
Coustantine,  and  the  hemisphere  on  the  west, 
which  was  tbe  crowning  part  of  tbe  work. 
Theodoras,  in  530  A.D.,  speaks  of  the  same 
building  (“in  tbe  middle  of  the  city,”  I may 
remark  in  passing),  and  states  that  the  Mount 
of  Calvary,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  by 
steps,  was  fifteen  paces  away,  and  under  one 
roof  with  the  sepulchre. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, we  find  the  description  different : we  have 
a round  church  (which  Mr.  Forgussou  identifies 
with  the  octagonal  Dome  of  the  Rock),  a sepa- 
rate chapel  of  Calvary,  and  other  separate  build- 
ings. The  rough  plan  of  Arculphus  shows  these 
in  positions  which  give  a general  result  strongly 
resembling  tbe  plan  of  the  present  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  this  plan  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  professes  to  follow,  though  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  known  levels  of  the  rock 
have  obliged  him  to  place  one  of  the  buildings 
(representing  the  original  Basilica)  in  a position 
quite  different  to  that  in  which  it  is  shown  by 
Arcnlphus,  while  liis  Calvary  is  actually  on  a 
lower  instead  of  a higher  lovel  than  his  supposed 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

Now,  if  we  accept  the  evidence  of  the  con- 
temporary history  of  the  Pascal  chronicle,  the 
Basilica  of  Constantino  was  destroyed  in  6l-i 
A.D.,  and  the  change  of  plan  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  Modestus  replaced  the  great 
building  “under  one  roof  ” by  tbe  small  chapels. 
But  this  history  Mr.  Fergusson  refuses  to  credit ; 
thus  we  are  reduced  to  the  apparent  paradox 
that  Mr.  Fergusson  supposes  the  seventh- 
century  chapels  to  be  represented  by  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  and  by  other  buildiegs,  of  which  not 
even  the  foundations  aro  visible,  though  the 
rock  is  on  the  surfaco  where  they  should  be; 
yet  these  separate  chapels  he  ascribes  to  the 
time  of  Constantine,  at  which  peiaod  the  “ Round 
Church  ” of  Arculphus  is  entirely  unnoticed, — 
the  “ hemisphairon  ” of  Eusebius  having 
apparently  occupied  the  same  site. 

Mr.  Fergusson  tells  us  that  on  seeing  the 
imperfect  drawings  of  Mr.  Arundalc,  he  at  once 
“ jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mosqne  of 
Omar  (■».  e.,  the  Dome  of  tho  Rock)  and  the 
Aksah  were  Christian  buildings.”  Against  this 
assirmption  we  have  to  balance,— 

1.  Tho  Cufic  and  Arabic  inscriptions  on  tbe 
buildings,  giving  the  dates  of  the  various  parts. 

2.  The  account  given  by  Arabic  historians  of 
the  building  of  tho  Dome  of  tho  Rock  by  ’Abd 
el  Melek,  and  of  bis  restorations  in  the  Aksah 
Mosqne. 

3.  The  descriptions  by  Christian  writers  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eight  centuries  of  the  position 
of  Constantine’s  Basilica  north  of  Sion,  in  the 
middle  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Fergusson  is  obliged  to  add  to  his  hypo- 
thesis of  the  transference  of  site  for  tho  Holy 
Sepulchre  four  other  transferences  of  site  ; first, 
that  of  the  Sakhrab,  or  Holy  Rock,  from  some 
other  position  occupied  in  Omar’s  time  (and, 
according  to  bis  view,  from  a place  where  no 
rock  exists)  to  the  present  site;  secondly,  the 
transference  of  the  tra-Jlitiovnl  site  of  the  temple 
from  some  other  site  to  that  recognised  in  the 
twelfth  century  (i.e.,  tho  Sakhrali) ; thirdly,  the 
transference  of  tho  site  of  Zion;  fourthly, 
transference  of  the  traditional  site  of  the 
Preotorium. 

Architectural  criticism  needs  to  be  of  a very 
convincing  character  which  can  demolish  such 
a mass  of  evidence,  and  the  opinion  of  a dis- 
tinguished architect,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  one  else  to  throw  light  on  the  date  of  stylos 
in  Syria,  is,  unfortunately,  quite  opposite  to 
that  of  Mr.  Fergusson. 

Claude  R.  Coxder,  Lieut.  R.E. 


Growtli  of  Bedford. — Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer, 
surveyor,  has  just  completed  a survey  and  map 
of  tho  borough  of  Bedford.  As  illustrative  of 
the  growth  of  the  town,  he  says: — “The  area 
upon  which  Bedford  now  stands  appears  to  be 
mors  than  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  last 
map,  published  thirty-seven  years  ago.  In  that 
map  there  ai’e  no  railways,  nor  any  buildings 
beyond  Priory-street,  Water-lane,  or  River- 
street,  up  to  Union-street,  on  tbe  west.  The 
district  of  Now  Town  was  only  laid  out  as  far  as 
Albert-street,  and  continuing  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  to  Kimbolton-road  we  find  nothing 
much  beyond  tbe  entrance  to  that  road.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  town  there  appears  nothing 
beyond  St.  Cuthbert- street,  whilst  even  in 
Gadsby,  Duke,  and  Mill  streets  considerable 
areas  of  vacant  ground  are  shown.” 


OUR  FOOTPATHS. 

Sir, — No  more  opportune  season  will  probably 
suggest  itself  to  write  about  footpaths  than  the 
present,  as  the  subject  is  of  interest  to  all  those 
who  are  now  revelling  amidst  rural  scenes  or  at 
seaside  resorts. 

Our  footpaths  open  up  the  more  beautiful 
scenes  in  nature;  they  follow  the  course  of  the 
windiug  river,  and  penetrate  the  umbrageous 
forest.  In  this  respect  they  are  superior  to 
turnpike  roads,  which  latter  aro  not  merely 
dusty,  but  in  many  cases  wend  their  serpentine 
lengths  through  tho  least  interesting  parts  of  the 
country.  The  country  is  now  in  its  noon-tide 
attire.  Nature  is  voluptuous  in  her  display  of 
all  that  is  lovely  and  enchanting  to  the  genuine 
lover  of  natural  beauties.  What  wondrous 
treasures  are  now  open  to  holiday-making 
botanists  and  naturalists  ! What  rich  scenes  of 
undulating  corn,  fields,  verdant  valleys,  and  sylvan 
glades  delight  the  gaze  of  the  enthusiastic 
artist!  Were  it  not  for  the  footpaths,  which 
form  a perfect  network  over  tho  country,  many 
of  the  loveliest  spots  in  England  would  be  un- 
seen but  by  the  favoured  few.  To  see  the 
country  to  perfection  we  must  leave  the  dusty 
roads  and  wander  across  the  footpaths  through 
“ green  daisied  fields  ” and  shady  woods.  Who 
but  the  weary  and  “worked  to  death”  denizens 
of  our  large  towns  can  express  the  ecstatic 
delight  which  they  experience  when  strolling 
along  well-beaten  footpaths,  and  the  balmy  air, 
cooling  and  invigorating,  animating  them  with 
new  hopes,  strengthening  their  weak  and  half- 
formed  resolutions,  and  giving  them  a new  lease 
of  life  wherewith  to  renew  the  stern  battle  for 
existence  ? Tho  beauties  of  nature,  and  tho 
moral  and  physical  benefits  derived  from  their 
contemplation  have  been  favourite  themes  with 
the  poets  of  all  ages,  and  that  which  has  excited 
the  tendcrest  sympathies,  awakened  the  warmest 
emotions  of  tho  heart,  and  inspired  with  sublime 
conceptions  the  best  of  mortals,  must  be  in 
itself  good,  and  its  acquisition  dosirablo. 

As  our  towns  enlarge,  and  the  population  in- 
creases, occasional  glimpses  of  the  country  will 
become  more  than  ever  a sine  qu&  non  of  our 
existence.  What  is  life,  I would  ask,  surrounded 
by  a polluted  atmosphere,  smoke  • begrimed 
houses,  an  incessant  flare  of  gas,  lumbering 
vehicles,  and  screeching  locomotives  P It  is 
with  a desire  to  see  tho  people  retain  this  ]irivi- 
lege  of  penetrating  far  and  wide  into  the  country, 
and  drinking  freely  and  copiously  of  its  charms, 
that  I have  ventured  to  draw  the  attention  of 
your  renders  to  tho  too  glaring  fact  that  within 
the  last  few  years  hundreds  of  public  footpaths 
have  been  closed  without  comment,  and  the 
public  deprived  of  tho  use  of  that  to  which  in 
many  cases  they  had  a legal  right.  That  a deep 
interest  is  taken  in  these  footpaths  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  in  those  districts  where  en- 
croachments  are  attempted,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  various  localities  are  always  ready  to  provide 
the  sinews  of  war, — as  far  as  their  means  will 
permit, — to  oppose  any  endeavours  that  may  be 
made  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights.  In  two 
or  three  instances  local  societies  have  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
footpaths  within  their  several  districts. 

I have  no  doubt  architectural  students,  anti- 
quaries, and  others  will  find  when  visiting 
favourite  scenes  during  their  holiday  tours  that 
many  old  ancl  familiar  haunts  have  within  the 
last  twelve  months  been  closed  against  them, 
thus  depriving  them  of  much  innocent  pleasure 
and  desirable  recreation. 

As  somo  little  consolation  to  such,  I would 
call  their  attention  to  the  existence  of  an  asso- 
ciation which  has  recently  been  formed,  called 
the  “ Footpaths  Defence  Association.”  Tbe 
objects  of  this  Association  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  prospectus,  which  can  be  had  on  applica- 
tion at  the  offices,  No.  28,  Essex-strect,  Strand. 

Any  information  which  tourists  and  others 
may  be  able  to  obtain  respecting  enclosures  of 
public  footpaths  aud  rights  of  way,  &c.,  will 
have  due  consideration,  if  forwarded  to  the 
secretary. 

Such  a society  as  the  above,  which  seeks  by 
reasonable  and  legitimate  means  to  obtain  for 
and  preserve  to  tbe  people  access  by  footpaths 
to  those  sylvan  scenes  for  which  our  native  land 
has  ever  been  famous,  should  meet  with  the 
hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  the  general 
public. 

The  destruction  of  natural  beauties  is  no 
recent  innovation,  although,  probably,  a more 
frequent  occurrence  during  the  past  few  years 
than  at  any  previous  period.  Whilst  asking  the 


aid  of  a generous  public  to  stay  these  wholesale 
spoliations,  and  hoping  a more  enlightened  and 
less  selfish  view  will  be  taken  in  the  future  by 
landowners  and  others  who  attempt  these  depre- 
dations, we  can  but  lament  with  tho  poet,  who 
in  1634  called  attention  to 

“ . the  hivoc  and  the  spoyle, 

Which,  even  within  the  compass  of  my  days. 

Is  made  through  every  quarter  of  this  isle 

lu  woods  aud  groves,  which  were  the  Iringdom’s  praise.” 

The  interest  which  the  Builder  has  invariably 
evinced  in  all  matters  bearing  upon  public  health 
must  plead  my  excuse  for  thus  trespassing  upon 
your  space,  as  I feel  that  in  the  free  use  of  foot- 
paths the  people  have  within  their  reach  the 
means  for  tho  attainment  of  health,  strength, 
and  consequent  happiness. 

James  Geo.  Buckle. 


THE  VICTORIA  DOCK  EXTENSION. 

On  Tuesday  last  tho  Society  of  Engineers 
visited  tho  works  of  the  Victoria  Dock  Extension, 
extending  from  Silvertown  to  Beckton,  opposite 
Woolwich.  The  works  (of  which  Mr.  A.  M.  Reudel 
is  enginoer-in-chief,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Andros,  resi- 
dent engineer)  W6i*e  so  fully  described  by  us  a 
year  ago  (vol.  xxxv.,  p.  727),  on  tho  occasion  of 
the  society’s  visit  at  that  time,  that  we  have 
only  now  to  report  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  during  tho  past  twelve  months.  The 
double  tunnel  and  bell-mouths,  through  which 
the  Woolwich  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  is  to  be  diverted,  are  practically  com- 
pleted, and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
opened  for  traffic  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
months.  These  tunnels  and  bell-mouths  are  con- 
structed in  white  gaulb  bricks,  supplied  by  the 
Aylesford  Pottery  CL.>mpany,  and  set  in  Portland 
cement.  The  new  entrance-lock  has  also  made 
great  progress,  and  is  a very  fine  work,  probably 
tho  largest  in  the  world,  being  800  ft.  long  over 
all.  The  lock-walls  ai*e  of  concrete,  varying  in 
thickness  at  different  points,  and  faced  with 
hard  Staffordshire  blue  bricks,  supplied  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hamblet,  of  West  Bromwich.  Au  im- 
mense quantity  of  excavation  on  the  site  of  the 
new  dock  has  been  done  during  the  past  year, 
princioally  by  means  of  the  “ ateam-navvy  ” 
aud  the  steam  “dredger”  for  land  excavation. 
Both  these  ingenious  and  labour-saving  machines 
were  described  in  our  former  account  of  the 
works.  They  have  been  almost  indispensable 
to  the  execution  of  tho  work,  seeing  that  the 
quantity  of  excavation  required  to  be  done  was 
about  three  million  cubic  yards.  The  walls  of  the 
great  ninety-acre  dock  are  entirely  of  concrete, 
and  have  an  aggregate  length  of  upwards  of  three 
miles.  The  north  wall  is  very  far  advanced 
towards  completion,  and  the  south  wall  is  making 
good  progress,  although  it  has  been  much  more 
recently  decided  upon.  It  was  at  first  intended 
to  leave  the  south  side  of  the  dock  with  a sloping 
bank  of  earth  lined  with  puddle,  but  this  in- 
tention  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  a wall, 
so  that  the  dock  will  have  quayage  on  each  aide. 
These  concrete  walls  aro  the  great  speciality  of 
the  works,  and  should  be  seen  by  all  interested 
in  concrete  work.  They  arc  about  38  ft.  6 in.  high 
from  foundation  to  top  of  coping,  18  ft.  thick  at 
the  base,  and  7 ft.  thick  at  the  top,  supported  at 
intervals  of  50  ft.  by  huge  counterforts  of  tbe 
same  material.  Tho  coping  is  also  of  concrete. 
Two  lai-ge  graving  docks,  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  vessels  entering  the  docks,  are  being 
constructed  at  tbe  east  end,  the  walls  being  of 
concrete.  It  is  expected  that  the  works  will 
be  completed,  and  the  new  dock  (which  will,  we 
believe,  he  the  largest  in  England)  opened  at  the 
latter  end  of  ne.xt  year.  The  satisfactory 
character  of  the  materials,  and  the  good  work- 
manship, were  spoken  of  with  great  approbation 
by  tbe  visitoi-s.  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird  are  the 
contractors,  their  representative  on  the  works 
being  Mr.  W.  Colson. 


Bridging  the  Forth. — Mr.  Bonch,  C.E,, 
Edinburgh,  has  received  instructions  to  prepare 
working  drawings  for  the  proposed  bridge 
across  the  Forth  at  Qneensferry.  The  span 
height  will  be  135  ft.  (instead  of  150  ft.  as  at 
first  suggested),  provided  the  Government 
consent.  Tho  bridge  will  be  on  tho  suspension 
principle,  having  two  lattice-girder  spans,  each 
about  1,100  ft.  in  length,  which  will  bo  sup- 
ported midway  on  the  island  of  Inebgarvie. 
The  promoters  have  obtained  power  from  Parlia- 
ment to  guarantee  to  tho  undertaking  a revenue 
of  75,OOOJ.  It  is  expected  the  works  will 
shortly  bo  commenced. 
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BRIDGE  ACCIDEHT  ON  THE  LONDON 
AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

An  accident  of  a frightful,  and  at  the  same 
timeof  aremarkable  character, has  ju.-^t  occurred 
on  the  London  and  North-Western  Eailway,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Winsford,  Cheshire.  A 
double  line  of  rails  is  now  in  course  of  constrnc- 
tion  between  Crewe  and  Warrington,  and  whilst 
a large  gang  of  men  was  engaged  in  taking  down 
a bridge  known  as  Moulton  Hall  Bridge,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  double  line,  one  of  the  men 
said  he  would  not  work  there  any  longer,  as  he 
was  afraid  of  the  bridge  giving  way.  Some  of 
the  other  men  laughed  at  him,  but  he  had  barely 
left  the  bridge  when  the  whole  structure  crashed 
in,  carrying  with  it  three  or  four  of  his  fellow 
workmen,  and  one  of  them,  on  being  extracted 
from  the  rubbish,  was  found  to  be  seriously 
injured.  Assistance  was  telegraphed  for,  and  a 
special  train  was  sent  down  from  the  railway 
company’s  hospital  at  Crowe.  The  man,  on 
being  examined  at  the  hospital,  was  found  to 
have  sustained  frightful  injuries,  his  left  thigh 
being  badly  broken,  a number  of  ribs  staved  in, 
and  his  spine  also  injured.  He  has  since  died. 


WORCESTEE  DIOCESAN 
AROHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  first  excursion  of  this  society  for  the 
present  season  took  place  on  the  10th  inst.,  when 
a large  party  proceeded  in  carriages  to  Alcester. 
On  the  side  of  the  Alcester-road  several  seques- 
tered churches  are  situated,  and  one  of  these, 
Flyford-Flavcl,  the  party  stopped  at  to  examine 
in  detail.  They  first  passed  Grafton-Fljford. 
The  church  at  Flyford-Flavel  is  a plain  struc- 
ture,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a 
square  to%ver  at  the  west  end.  The  exterior  has 
a neglected  aspect,  nettles  abounding  around  it, 
and  a great  elder-bush  covers  ono  side  of  the 
timber  porch.  The  interior  presents  a similarly 
miserable  condition,  and  Mr.  Noake,  who  gave 
an  account  of  the  architectural  features,  said 
that  it  was  the  worst  specimen  of  church  neg- 
lect in  the  diocese.  He  said  that  the  society 
liad  before  remarked  upon  its  wretched  state, 
ind  ho  thought  if  the  bishop  could  but  sec  it, 
probably  the  patron  of  the  living,  at  his  request, 
might  be  induced  to  do  something  to  amend  its 
lisgraceful  state.  A beggarly  wooden  gallery 
)xists  at  the  west  end,  and  under  the  tower  is 
i heap  of  rubbish.  As  to  the  architectural 
points  of  the  church,  Mr.  Noake  stated  that  the 
Perpendicular  style  was  chiefly  apparent,  but 
ihero  was  also  Early  English  work,  and  an 
dd  circular-headed  doorway.  The  chancel  has 
ijeen  rebuilt  in  modern  times,  but  in  a debased 
manner.  There  is  a screen  of  old  woodwork 
oelow  the  chancel  arch,  and  in  the  south  chancel 
svall  is  a curious  wide  recess,  for  which  no  use 
:an  be  assigned.  An  opening  to  the  stairs  of 
;he  rood-loft  is  still  perceptible.  An  octangular 
font  may  be  noticed,  and  under  the  tower  is  a 
massive  wooden  chest,  once  the  bole  of  an 
Did  tree,  and  10  ft.  in  length,  but  with  its 
lid  open  as  if  to  receive  chaff  or  any 
Dther  ingredient,  instead  of  parish  records. 
As  if  in  solemn  mockery,  a notice  is 
affixed  to  the  external  wall  of  the  structure 
declaring  that  “ Whoever  damages  this  church, 
or  commits  any  depredation,”  &c.,  " will  bo 
prosecuted.”  The  party  drove  on  many  miles 
farther,  passing  from  Worcestershire  into 
Warwickshire,  and  next  made  a pause  at 
Exhall.  Hero  was  a pleasing  rest  from  the 
toils  of  research,  for  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Cole,  the 
incumbent  of  E.xhall,  invited  the  excur- 
sionists  to  luncheon.  The  church  is  a small 
building  recently  restored. 

Leaving  Exhall,  the  party  drove  rapidly  to 
Wixford  Church,  the  place  recalling  Shak- 
epearo’s  appellation  of  “ Papist.  Wixford.”  The 
structure  presents  a curious  appearance,  show- 
ing a high  roof,  with  a much  lower  projecting 
chancel,  and  a low  square  wooden  turret  at  the 
west  end.  This  aspect  is  occasioned  by  two 
stmctiures  being  now  connected  together,  as 
explained  in  a paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins. 
The  original  structure  was  called  St.  Milburgh’s 
Chape],  and  Mr.  Hopkins  in  afterwards  going 
round  this  part  of  tho  building  pointed  out  its 
most  remarkable  features.  He  particularly 
noticed  tlie  lancet  windows  on  tho  south  side 
of  the  chancel.  The  walls  of  the  church  are 
whitewashed,  the  west  end  being  completely 
blocked  up.  There  is  a wooden  porch  and 
plain  Norman  doorway.  Passing  into  what  was 


formerly  a chantry  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  a large  altar-tomb  of  Purbeck 
marble  commanded  attention,  there  being  upon 
it  the  full  length  effigies  in  brass  of  Thomas  de 
Crowe  and  his  wife,  with  their  armorial  bear- 
ings,  the  date  of  sepulture  being  1100  and  1419. 
On  either  side  of  the  figures  at  their  base 
a naked  foot  is  represented  within  a circular 
scroll.  It  was  stated  that  the  Crewe  family 
was  collaterally  connected  with  the  noble 
family  of  the  Beauchamps  of  Powick.  Seated 
around  this  sepulchral  memorial,  the  company 
listened  attentively  to  a paper  by  the  Rev.  T.  P. 
Wadley  on  the  heraldry  displayed  on  the  Cre%ve 
tomb,  and  pictured  formerly  and  still  partially 
iu  tho  windows.  Returning  to  Alcester,  tho 
excursionists  wound  up  tho  day  by  dining  at  the 
“ Swan  ” Hotel. 


SHROPSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society  lield  its  annual  excursion  on  tho 
8th  inst.  Proceeding  by  train  to  Shifnal,  the 
members  took  carriages  to  Tong  Castle  and 
Church.  At  the  latter  building,  tho  “ Great 
Bell  of  Tong  ” was  inspected.  It  is  in  the 
tower,  and  those  who  made  tho  ascent  had  their 
attention  arrested  by  tho  following  lines  painted 
on  a board  at  the  bottom  of  tho  belfry  stairs : — 

“ If  that  lo  ring  you  (loo  come  hero 

You  must  ring  well  with  hand  and  care, 

Keep  atro-ak  oi'time  aud  goe  not  out 
Or  else  you  forfeit  out  of  doubt. 

Our  law  is  so  concluded  here 
For  every  fault  a jugg  of  beoro— 

If  that  you  ring  with  spurr  or  hat 
A jugg  of  beero  must  pay  for  that ; 

If  that  you  take  a rope  iu  band 
These  forfeits  you  must  not  withstand  ; 

Or  if  that  you  a Beil  ov’r  throw 
It  must  cost  sixpence  ere  you  goe. 

If  in  this  place  yousweare  or  curse, 

Sixpence  to  pay,  pull  out  your  purse. 

Come  pay  the  clerk  his  fee  ; 

For  ono  (that  swears)  shall  not  go  free. 

These  laws  are  old  and  aro  not  new, 

Therefore  the  clerk  must  have  his  due. 

Gxobgb  IIabison,  Itifll.” 

Alfchongh  this  seemed  to  infer  that  the  belfry 
was  rather  dangerous  ground  to  explore,  many 
ventured  up  tho  dark  staircase,  and  had  a sight 
of  the  great  bell,  which  weighs  2 tons  8 cwt. 
Unfortunately  it  was  cracked  in  18-19,  when 
ringing  for  divine  service.  It  is  stated  that 
nine  persons  may  comfortably  stand  underneath 
it.  It  was  first  given  to  the  church  in  1518  by 
Sir  Henry  Vernon,  knight.  It  was  broken  by 
the  Parliamentary  forces  in  the  time  of  King 
Charles  I.,  and  was  recast  at  the  expense 
of  the  parish  in  1720.  In  the  rear  of  the  church 
ai’e  the  remains  of  an  ancient  priory.  Dou- 
nington  Church  was  the  next  place  visited.  The 
church  is  being  restored,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Martin,  architect,  who  pointed  out  the  fine 
workmanship  of  the  hammerbeam  roof,  which 
was  erected,  as  a tablet  let  into  the  woodwork 
informs  us,  at  a previous  restoration  of  the 
building.  The  tablet  has  the  inscription, — 
“Thomas  Twigg,  carpenter,  1636,”  and  the 
initials  of  tho  same  artificer  aro  on  every  beam. 
Mr.  Martin  remarked  that  Mr.  Twigg’e  principle 
of  roof  construction  was  bad,  as,  there  being  no 
tie-beams,  there  wns  nothing  to  check  an  out- 
ward thrust,  aud  consequently  the  walls  were 
liable  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  perpendicular,  aud 
this  was  actually  the  case  in  places.  The  build- 
ing at  present  consists  of  only  a chancel  and 
nave,  bub  Mr.  Martin  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  at  some  period  there  was  a south  aisle. 
Tho  building  was  refaced  in  1784,  and  was  also 
partially  restored.  It  should  also  be  stated  that 
the  Twigg  roof  was  3 ft.  higher  than  the 
original  roof  of  tho  building.  After  a short  stay 
the  party  were  called  to  their  carriages,  and  they 
then  proceeded  to  White  Ladies.  The  rains  of  this 
convent  of  Cistercian,  or  White  Nuns,  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  n nunnery  of  Black 
Ladies,  about  a mile  on  the  other  side  of  Bos- 
cobel,  is  situated  some  distance  off  the  road  in 
the  middle  of  a meadow.  Tho  party  alighted, 
aud  passing  through  Spring  Coppice,  inspected 
the  exterior  of  the  ruins  of  the  monastery. 
These  are  not  very  imposing,  owing  to  modern 
masonry,  wliich  has  been  introduced  to  fill  up 
the  apertures  in  the  Norman  walls,  aud  thus 
secure  a certain  amount  of  privacy  for  the 
ground  enclosed.  Boscobel  House  was  next 
visited.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  as  having 
formed  a temporaiy  refnge  for  King  Charles  II. 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Mi-.  Giffard,  of  Chil- 
lington,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  What 


is  believed  to  be  the  veritable  oak  tree  in  which 
the  king  took  refuge  w'as  visited.  It  measures 
19  ft.  6J  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
is  12  ft.  3 in.  in  girth,  at  a height  of  4 ft.  Some 
controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  tho  identity 
of  the  tree  with  that  in  which  the  king  took 
refuge,  it  being  contended  by  some  inquirers 
that  it  is  only  an  offshoot  of  tho -historical  tree. 

Weston  Park  having  been  visited,  tho  party 
took  carriages  to  Shifnal,  where  the  annual 
dinner  was  held. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

Riuer.f  PolhUion  Prevention  Act. — In  the 
House  of  Commons  last  week,  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth,  in  reply  to  Sir  U.  Kay-Sbuttlewonh,  said 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  had 
come  into  operation  just  about  as  it  wns  expected 
it  would  do.  A number  of  cases  had  arisen  and 
been  dealt  witli,  and  others  were  still  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act. — In  answer  to 
Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttloworth,  Mr.  Lowther  said  that 
this  Act  had  been  pnt  in  operation  by  three 
towns  in  Ireland,  uiue  in  England,  and  one  in 
Scotland.  As  there  were  only  five  towns  in 
Ireland  which  could  come  under  it,  whilst  there 
were  71  in  England  and  six  in  Scotland  which 
could  take  advantage  of  its  provisions,  it  would 
be  seen  that  Ireland  had  been,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion, tho  most  willing  to  adopt  it.  Mr.  Cross 
added  that  ho  thought  tho  time  liad  arrived 
when  an  inquiry  should  bo  made  why,  in  cases 
where  official  reports  had  been  i*eceived,  the 
local  authorities  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
Act. 

ileti'opolitan  Oas  and  Water. — Mr.  Cross,  in 
answer  to  Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  stated  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  tho  Government  to 
propose  any  measure  on  this  subject  this  session, 
and  it  was  rather  too  early  to  give  any  pi-omise 
for  next  session. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Leopold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians. — The  monu- 
ment which  is  to  bo  erected  in  memory  of  the 
first  King  of  the  Belgians  will  be  of  a character 
akin  to  our  own  Albert  Memorial,  and,  like  that 
monument,  will  bo  the  work  of  several  artists. 
M.  de  Curte  has  produced  the  general  design,  in 
which  a statae  of  the  late  King,  to  be  executed 
by  M.  Guillaume  Geefs,  will  be  placed  under  a 
Gothic  baldacchino  or  canopy,  the  summit  of 
which  will  be  about  130  ft.  iu  height,  and  will  be 
surmounted  by  a figure  representing  tho  genius  of 
Belgium.  Statues  of  the  nine  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  will  be  placed  round  this  Gothic 
tower. 

Statue  of  Burns  for  Kilmarnoclf. — Mr.  C.  W.  G. 
Stevenson,  sculptor,  Edinburgh,  has  just  com- 
pleted  tho  full-sized  model  of  his  statue  of 
Burns,  which  has  been  commissioned  for  the 
town  of  Kilmarnock.  In  this  figure  is  repro- 
dneed,  on  tho  scale  of  over  8 ft.,  the  design  em- 
bodied  in  the  small  model  which  was  selected  in 
competition.  The  poet  is  represented  in  standing 
posture,  as  if  he  had  paused  in  the  course  of  a 
rural  walk  to  record  some  flitting  fancy.  In  the 
features,  as  well  as  in  the  costume,  the  well- 
known  Nasmyth  portrait  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowed. The  committee  have  authoiased  the 
artist  to  proceed  at  once  with  tho  execution  of 
the  work  iu  marble. 


Siilpliuric  Acid  Gas  in  tlie  Atmosphere. 

Some  statistics  of  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid 
gases  evolved  by  the  consumption  of  coal  in 
London  were  given  in  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
James  Mactear  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  coal  annually  consumed 
in  London  is  over  8,000,000  tons,  equal  at  one 
per  cent,  of  sulphur  to  80,000  tons,  or  as  oil  of 
vitriol  to  245,000  tons.  This  is  more  than  five 
times  the  amount  given  off  from  all  [tho  sul- 
phuric acid  works  in  tho  country.  For  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  figures  are: — 
Coals  consumed,  114,043,940  tons,  which  at  one 
per  cent,  will  give  as  sulphur  1,140,439  tons,  or, 
iu  round  numbers,  as  oil  of  vitriol,  3.600,000 
tons.  Mr.  Mactear  also  gave  some  interesting 
details  of  the  method  adopted  (invented  by 
himself)  for  the  recovery  of  sulphur  from  the 
chimneys  of  alkali  works,  as  iu  Glasgow,  where 
some  30,000  gallons  a day  soak  away  in  the 
form  of  a yellow  liquid  from  vast  heaps  of 
alkali  waste,  and  run  beneath  the  city  through 
a sewer  into  the  Clyde. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Yitrmoxith  Town-hall. — The  Norfolk  Chronicle 
understands  that  Mr.  Boardman,  architect,  of 
Norwich,  has  oeen  asked  to  assist  the  new  Town- 
hall  committee  in  the  choice  of  a plan  and 
design  for  the  proposed  building.  In  onr  last 
we  gave  a notice  of  the  numerous  sets  of  plans 
sent  in. 

The  Rowland.  Hill  Memorial. — The  committee 
entrusted  by  tho  Kidderminster  Town  Council 
to  select  a sculptor  for  the  statne  to  Sir  Row- 
land Hill,  have  chosen  Mr.  T.  Brock  (formerly  of 
Worcester),  out  of  seven  competitors.  Tho  cost 
of  the  statue  will  bo  1,3001.,  and  it  is  to  be  of 
Sicilian  marble,  resting  on  a pedestal  of  Cornish 
granite.  Signor  Fontana’s  design,  holding  the 
second  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
receives  a premium  of  25/.;  and  No.  6 (Mr.  Wil- 
]inmson's)  a premium  of  15/.  It  was  resolved  to 
invite  Mr.  Brock  to  inspect  the  suggested  sites 
for  the  statne,  with  the  view  of  reporting  upon 
them. 


BROMPTON  ORATORY  COMPETITION 

Sir, — What  the  Fathers  mean  to  do  with  re- 
gard  to  the  actual  building  of  this  church  remains 
to  be  seen  ; perhaps  they  will  endeavour  to 
soothe  the  outraged  feelings  of  some  architect 
who,  in  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  his  exterior, 
considered  that  he  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
expressed  wishes  of  tho  Fathers  in  this  respect, 
as  also  in  denying  himself  the  luxury  of  a dome. 

But  is  it  not  highly  absurd  that  there  should 
ever  be  two  aim.s  for  competing  architects  ? 
Why  should  not  tho  premium  be  given  to  him 
who  had  succeeded  so  well  in  interpreting  tho 
necessities  of  the  case  as  to  have  produced  the 
most  suitable  building  ? As  it  is,  one  architect 
gets  the  premium,  another  tho  job.  Cannot  there 
be  one  recognised  system  in  all  competitions,  at 
once  removing  all  chance  both  of  unfairness  and 
perplexity  ? Thus,  that  the  referee,  in  liis 
decision,  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  architectural 
merits,  but  also  tho  suitability  of  the  designs 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case ; that  the  carrying 
out  of  the  building  bo  entrusted  to  him  who 
gains  tho  premium;  and  that  the  decision  of  the 
referee  be  absolutely  binding.  F.  B. 


NORWOOD  SCHOOLS  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  last  week’s  Builder  the  Guardians 
for  the  Parish  of  Lambeth  advertise  for  plans 
for  the  extension  of  schools  at  Norwood,  and 
in  the  same  paper  is  the  account  of  a meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  from  which  it  appears 
Mr.  Fonlsham  has  ali'eady  prepared  plans.  I 
think,  before  any  one  prepares  drawings  in  com- 
petition,  the  Guardians  should  engage  not  to 
allow  Mr.  Fonlsham  to  compete,  as  he  has 
already  the  advantage  of  knowing  exactly  what 
the  Guardians  want,  and  evidently  has  friends 
on  the  Board  who  are  trying  to  have  his  plans 
carried  out.  As  the  affair  looks  so  suspicious, 
an  architect  of  standing  ought  to  be  called  in, 
whose  award  the  Guardians  should  bind  them- 
selves to  adhere  to,  and  to  publish  for  the 
satisfaction  of  competitors.  Architect. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  AT  DERBY. 

Sir, — With  a sanitary  rate  of  Ss.  in  the  pound 
during  a year,  one  would  think  that  sanitary 
work  should  and  would  be  well  done.  Not  the 
least  thing  objected  to  is  the  way  that  house 
refnse  is  collected.  This  is  emptied  into  tho 
gutter  in  front  of  the  several  houses,  and 
shovelled  and  broomed  up  by  the  scavengers, 
and  that  in  a very  imperfect  way.  Now,  some 
time  since  the  Sanitary  Authority  issued  notices 
to  householders  that  the  refuse  was  to  be  brought 
to  the  pavement  in  boxes  ; but  the  scavengers 
are  too  lazy  to  lift  tho  boxes  to  the  cart,  so  they 
tip  them  in  the  street,  and  then  shovel  and 
broom  the  filth  in  the  usual  way.  A more  un- 
becoming, filthy,  and  annoying  process  than  this 
gathering  of  refuse  cannot  be  conceived.  Heaps 
of  ashes,  dust,  pea-pods,  paper,  and  the  general 
miscellanea  of  household  aud  culinary  operations 
are  left  in  the  hot  sun  and  blown  hither  and 
thither  by  the  winds.  The  exposure  for  hours, 
vi  aiting  the  irregular  calls  of  the  scavenger,  is  a 
great  nuisance  ; and  the  shufBLng  imperfect  way 
it  is  collected,  leaves  the  nuisance  over  Sunday  ; 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  week  through,  for  much  that 
is  scattered  by  the  wind  is  never  again  collected. 

Another  matter  is  the  work  of  the  sanitary 


inspector.  I do  not  know  who  he  is,  or  how  his 
duties  are  assigned  him,  or  what  those  duties 
are  ; but  such  a thing  as  domiciliary  inspection 
is,  I believe,  a thing  unknown.  At  least  I speak 
from  my  own  knowledge  and  that  of  my  friends. 
Construction  of  sewers,  their  proper  working 
and  ventilation,  and  the  proper  cleansing  of 
back  places,  have  not  ever  come  under  my 
notice,  except  a complaint  is  made,  which  is 
rare,  or  a death  occurs,  when,  of  course,  a little 
is  attempted.  Certainly  Derby  is  far  from  being 
perfect  in  sanitary  matters.  More  money  ex- 
pended on  these,  or  better  expended,  would 
improve  tho  health  and  save  the  pockets. 

S.INITAS. 


RAINFALL  AND  SEWAGE  IRRIGATION. 

Sir, — Tho  effect  of  the  rainfall  in  connexion 
with  tho  question  of  sewage  irrigation  1ms  not 
received  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  follow- 
ing  observations  are  submitted  for  consideration, 
in  tho  hope  that  a correct  view  of  the  subject 
may  be  arrived  at. 

Space  or  area  being  a most  important  factor 
in  its  consideration,  a convenient  and  useful 
scale  of  measure  is  suggested  for  the  purpose  : 
it  is  a square  sub-divided  into  sixty-four  parts, 
each  representing  ten  acres,  being  a total  of 
640  acres,  or  a square  mile.  An  example  will 
show  its  application  to  the  purpose  : — A district 
of  200  acres  would  be  represented  by  twenty  of 
the  sub-divisions.  On  it  is  a population  of  2,000, 
at  an  average  rate  of  ten  on  an  acre, — certainly 
not  a dense  population.  The  district  is  pro- 
vided with  water-closets,  sewers,  ventilating- 
shafts,  gnllies,  water  supply,  and  with  the  means 
of  conveying  into  the  sewers  the  rain  which  falls 
on  the  district.  Further,  there  i.s  land  con- 
veniently situate  for  irrigation,  which  can  be 
obtained,  and  it  is  advised  that  twenty  acres 
will  bo  sufficient,  being  at  the  rate  of  an  acre 
for  100  persons,  such  area  being  represented  by 
two  squares.  Thus  are  presented  at  one  view 
the  comparative  areas  of  supply  of  sewage  and 
rain  from  200  acres  and  their  destination, 
twenty  acres;  aud  the  proportions  are  commonly 
considered  to  be  quite  practicable. 

The  sewage  alone  from  such  population  would 
amount  to  about  267  tons  daily ; but  this  is 
more  than  the  average  daily  rainfall.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
land  does  not  possess  unlimited  power  of  absorp- 
tion of  moisture,  whether  rain  or  sewage.  It 
caunot  absorb  the  rain  alone  which  falls  direct 
on  it.  The  contour  of  the  surface,  the  hills, 
valleys,  brooks,  rivers,  all  facilitate  the  effluence 
or  drainage  of  the  unabsorbable  excess,  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  whole.  It  is  quite  the  natural 
consequence,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
failures  occur  in  attempting  to  carry  out  plans 
contrary  to  obvious  natural  laws. 

Tlie  effect  of  a rainfall  of  ‘25  in.  in  such  a 
district  shall  now  be  considered.  In  quantity  it 
amounts  to  25  tons  per  acre,  or  5,000  tons  on 
200  acres.  As  it  falls  (possibly  in  a very  short 
time,  an  hour  or  less)  it  flows  into  the  sewers, 
which  at  the  same  time  are  receiving  the  ordi- 
nary daily  flow  of  sewage  of  267  tons.  Onward 
the  mixture  flows,  diluting,  augmenting  its  bulk, 
till  the  fall  of  rain  ceases.  The  manure  by  that 
time  is  diluted  almost  ^infinitesimally,  and  the 
water  is  spoilt.  It  flows  on  to  its  destined  area, 
20  acres,  which  is  thereby  reduced  to  a com- 
plete swamp,  the  quantity  beiug  equal  to  a rain- 
fall of  2'63  in.  on  an  acre,  and  then  it  flows  on 
to  pollute  the  water  into  which  it  is  discharged, 
and,  being  further  diluted,  it  is  probably  reported 
to  be  “ not  so  bad.”  Henry  Phillips. 


Glass-cloth. — Gastach,  or  glass-cloth,  is  a 
name  given  by  Dr.  Hirzel,  of  Leipsic,  to  a gas 
and  water-tight  stuff,  which  he  has  recently 
patented.  This  is  produced  by  placing  a large 
smooth  piece  of  so-called  gutta-percha  paper 
between  two  pieces  of  some  not  too  coarse  and 
dense  material — e.g.,  shirting  (undressed), — and 
then  passing  the  arrangement  between  heated 
rollers.  The  outer  pieces  of  the  shirting  com- 
bine in  the  most  intimate  way  with  the  enclosed 
gutta-percha  to  form  a material  which  is  im- 
penetrable by  gas  and  water.  It  may  be  made 
still  denser  and  more  resistant  by  being  coated 
on  both  sides  with,  e.g.,  copal  lac.  The  material 
is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  form  gas-tight 
membranes  for  regulators  of  pressure  of  com- 
pressed  gas-bags,  or  sacks  for  dry  gas-meters, 
as  also  dry  gas-reservoirs. 


RE  “ THE  FORTUNE  ” THEATRE,  AND 
MOORFIELDS  AND  ENVIRONS. 

In  the  article  in  your  last  issue  respecting  the 
above  theatre,  a certain  Dr.  Lambe  (who  met 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  City  apprentices) 
and  the  district  of  Moorfields  came  in  for  inci- 
dental mention.  In  the  portion  of  tho  letter 
of  Sir  Francis  Nethersole  quoted,  the  doctor’s 
death  is  thus  remarked  upon  : — “ A prodigious 
discredit,  for  which  the  mayor  and  sheriffs 
have  been  sharpely  reprehended,  and  the  Citty 
may  chance  be  fined  ; but  that  will  not  bring 
the  man  to  life  againe.”  Sir  Francis  was  right 
in  his  conjectures  as  to  the  City  being  likely 
to  bo  mulcted  in  a fine,  for  the  City  I’ecords 
supply  us  with  the  evidence  that  the  fine  was 
subsequently  inflicted.  Without  referring  to 
tho  originil  records  themselves,  we  have  before 
us  as  we  write  a little,  and,  it  would  appear  • 
now  a rather  scarce,  volume,  entitled  " A List 
of  the  By-Laws  of  the  City  of  London  Unre- 
poaled,  &c.  Printed  by  Henry  Kent,  Printer  to  • 
the  Honourable  City  of  London.  1769,” — in  which 
we  find,  among  several  other  interesting  entries, 
tho  following,  under  the  date  of  17th  Jan., 

8 Car.  I.,  Jos.  Rainton,  No.  30,  fol.  50 : — 

" Murther.f. — A Pine  of  1,000/.,  imposed  by 
King’s  Bench,  for  not  securing  the  Murthorers  i 
of  Lamb,  to  he  raised  on  the  Companies.”  As  i 
all  the  guilds  or  City  companies  most  likely  • 
contributed  their  quota  of  the  fine,  tho  one  - 
thousand  pounds  was  not  long  in  being  paid.  . 
This  was  in  the  year  1632,  and  during  a reign  in  i 
which  the  Corporation  and  Companies  both  i 
willingly  and  unwillingly  advanced  large  sums  i 
to  the  king,  and  for  other  public  aud  interested  1 
projects. 

Respecting  Moorfields,  we  find  tho  following  ' 

entries  in  the  little  volume  above  alluded  to  : 

7th  August,  1606.  ‘‘Moorfield.s,  200/.  ordered  1 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Chamber  for  finishing  y 
works  in  Moorfields,  or  such  other  sums  as  shall  [ 
be  necessary.”  “ Rails  belonging  to  Companies  a 
to  be  applied  to  railing  Moorfields  ” ; and  in  the  c 
following  year,  “d-OO/.  granted  by  the  Lord  ci 
Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  to  be  applied  d 
towards  finishing  Moorfields.”  The  last  entry 
we  find  anent  Moorfields  is  under  the.  date  of  )i 
5fch  December,  18  Jac.,1620: — ”400  marks  given  r 
to  bevel  Moorfields.”  At  first  sight  the  word  d 
bevel  would  appear  to  be  a misprint  for  level,  ]i 
but  we  may  suppose  the  bevelling  of  Moorfields  ; 
consisted  in  giving  an  incline  to  the  swampy  j 
ground  for  drainage  purposes,  or  otherwise  ;fl 
slanting  or  bevelling  the  surrounding  ditch,  fosse,  il 
or  other  raised  works  inclosing  the  fields.  The  .(| 
City  sewers  and  ditches  appear  to  have  been  in  li 
a bad  state  during  the  above-mentioned  years,  il 
for  we  find  that  in  1606  the  Corporation  granted  d 
“two-fifteenths  for  cleansing  the  ditches,”  m-i| 
eluding,  we  suppose,  those  at  Moorfields  ; and  in  i 
1632  ” two-fifteenths  for  cleansing  City's  ditch.”  ’ 
The  localities  of  Hounda-ditch,  Shore-ditch,  Fleet- 1 
ditch,  and  Moor-ditch  were  not  very  salubrious  i i 
throughout  portions  of  the  seventeenth  and  ii 
eighteenth  centuries,  whatever  they  might  have  ' 
been  at  an  earlier  date.  Holy-well-mount,  c 
Shoreditch,  near  to  the  new  Great  Eastern-:! 
street,  it  is  well  known,  was  used  in  1665,  the ; 
year  of  the  great  plague,  as  a regular  charnel- 1 
pit  for  the  interment  of  the  dead,  who  weren 
buried  in  hundreds  there  at  night  time  by  the  :i 
light  of  torches.  But  we  are  digressing  : the  i' 
founderof  theFortune  Theatre,  the  Alms-houses .‘j 
of  St.  Luke’s,  and  Dulwich  College,  was  a noble  I' 
player,  and  died  ennobled  by  his  great  gift ; but  i 
the  nineteenth-century  governors  of  the  Conoge!i 
not  only  ignore  the  rights  of  the  poor  ini) 
St.  Luke’s,  but  the  respect  that  is  duo  to  then: 
memory  of  Edward  Alleyn  at  Dulwich  andi'i 
elsewhere.  I 


SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT. 

Sib, — A paragraph  appeared  in  one  of  your  conterapo-i  ri 
rariea  that  Mr.  William  Hague,  of  Dublin,  had  beenJ 
appointed  architect  for  tho  works  to  be  done  at  Dunsanyflj 
Castle,  county  Meath,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Sir  Qilbert'l 
Scott.  I 

1, 119  executor  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Scott’s  will,  wrote  totj 
Lord  Dunsany,  inquiring  whether  this  statement  was  accu-'i« 
rate,  aud  I hare  received  a most  kind  letter  from  him  in  ii 
reply,  authorising  me  to  say  that  the  statement  is  quiteil|. 
erroneous,  and  that  should  he  proceed  with  the  works  hisii 
first  step  would  be  to  communicate  with  the  sods  of  theb’! 
late  Sir  G.  Scott. 

Mayl  ask  the  favour  of  your  inserting  this  letter? 

19,  Coleman-ttreet.  J.  H.  ScOTT.  . 


Scarborough. — The  Town  Council  has  sanOHi 
tioned  plans  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  C.E.,  for  the  0u.<i 
largement  of  the  harbour,  &c.,at  a cost  of  13,000/1 
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THE  NORTH  COAST  OH  KENT. 

Sir, — By  your  favour,  I have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  enabled  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  bo  deemed  to  bo  “ authorities  ” in 
this  matter  to  the  inevitable  and  destructive 
inroads  of  the  sea  in  this  part,  and  also  of  the 
total  want  of  prevision  and  thought  exercised 
in  the  question. 

I presume  the  Government  may  possibly  feel 
that  the  secui'ing  of  the  coast  line  of  the  Isle 
of  Shoppey  may  even  bo  deemed  a national 
affair,  and  in  some  way,  at  all  events,  worthy 
of  their  attention. 

The  construction  of  a sea-wall  from  Sheer- 
noss  to  Margate  cannot  be  long  delayed.  This 
should  bo  a concrete  sea-wall,  and  would,  by 
its  reclamation  of  land,  bo  a fair  investment. 

Some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  the  Seculver 
Church  is  credibly  affirmed  at  four  miles  from 
tho  sea,  tamp.  Eliz.  one  mile,  now  only  protected 
by  an  apron,  and  the  whole  foreshore  between 
this  and  Herno  Bay  is  rapidly  crumbling  into  the 
sea.  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. 

Q.  E.  D. — In  certain  portions  of  our  coasts 
the  destruction  is  raj)id, — washed  into  the  sea  ; 
in  certain  other  portions  ground  is  being  gained 
by  the  receding  of  the  sea:  10  ft.  per  annum  in 
100  years,  1,000  ft. ; in  1,500  years,  = about 
3 miles. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  DECORATOR. 

Sib, — I have  been  waiting  almost  impatiently 
in  hope  that  some  able  pen  would  take  up  the  dis- 
cussiou  raised  upon  Mr.  Armitage’s  paper  on 
mural  decoration,  and  to  claim  for  the  decora- 
tive artist  some  share  of  consideration  for  his 
work  and  influence  upon  architecture. 

At  the  conference  of  architects  it  was  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  the  picture  painter,  whose  share 
in  mural  decoration  is  small  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  decorator,  yet  the  last  named  was 
left  out  in  the  cold. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I request  the  indulgence 
of  a small  space.  We  have  only  to  ask  what  a 
painter  can  do  with  a building.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  architecture,  he  very  likely  will 
apparently  change  the  character  of  the  mould- 
ings by  colour  wrongly  applied,  the  apparent  size 
of  windows  will  be  disproportionately  increased 
by  the  addition  of  borders,  and  the  walls  cut  up 
into  spaces  in  keeping  with  tho  above,  and  these 
ho  fills  with  ornament  of  a nondescript  or 
medley  character.  An  architect  who  know  this 
part  of  his  profession  would  say  “ The  building  is 
murdered  by  colour ; I will  have  none  of  that. 
Let  wall,  roof,  and  member  take  its  proper 
place, — that  which  I assigned  it;  but  emphasise 
and  make  it  beautiful.  According  to  the  key  and 
gradation  of  the  mass  so  let  the  members  be.” 

I think  I have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
decorative  artist  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with 
the  successful  finishing  of  a building  as  an  artist 
who  merely  paints  figures. 

I know  there  are  a few  both  architects  and 
decorators  who  do  not  neglect  the  important 
part  to  them  of  the  other’s  profession,  but  until 
this  point  is  more  fully  recognised,  we  shall  be 
afflicted  with  many  abortions  such  as  one  meets 
with  about  the  country  called  decorations. 

I must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  some  wandering 
decorators  look  out  for  any  word  of  assistance 
sneh  as  often  occurs  in  your  valuable  journal. 

Benjamin  Aknsby. 


The  Royal  Dramatic  College. — The  neces- 
sary amount  of  public  support  not  having  been 
accorded  to  the  Royal  Dramatic  College,  near 
Woking,  of  late  years  (and  we  can  scarcely 
wonder),  tho  trustees,  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster, 
Lord  William  Lennox,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Anson, 
applied  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  power 
to  sell  the  property  and  to  devise  a scheme  for 
the  investment  of  the  proceeds.  By  direction 
of  the  Commissioners,  the  property  was,  on  the 
11th  iust,,  offered  for  sale  at  the  Mart,  Token- 
house-yard,  by  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Lye,  & 
Palmer,  the  arrangement  being  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  should  be  invested  by  the 
trustees,  and  the  interest  divided  amongst  the 
present  inmates  as  out-pensioners.  No  bids 
being  forthcoming,  the  auctioneer  had  to  declare 
the  property  withdrawn  and  open  for  sale  by 
private  bargain.  Could  not  some  business-like 
committee  be  formed  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand  and  secure  the  building  for  the  dramatic 
profession?  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  over  it. 


THE  END  OP  “JERRY”  BOILDING 
(PERHAPS). 

Sir, — As  the  time  is  an  opportune  one,  you 
will  allow  me,  through  the  Builder,  to  make 
a few  remarks  on  tho  Building  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill  which  has  just  passed,  and  awaits, 
as  I write,  the  Royal  Assent.  The  first  Act 
promoted  by  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  which  was  lost,  was  more  extensive 
in  its  range,  aud  consequently  mot  a vigorous 
opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  mostly 
profited  by  speculative  building  abuses.  The 
present  short  Bill  amends  the  Building  Act,  but 
to  a far  shorter  extent  than  the  first  Amending 
Bill  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  it  deals  chiefly  with  building  mate- 
rials. If  the  provisions  of  the  present  Act  are 
rigidly  enforced,  there  is  not  the  least  duabtthat 
the  evils  of  Jerry  building  will  be  considerably 
minimised  within  the  London  metropolitan  cir- 
cuit, aud  this  partial  reform  iu  itself  will  be  a 
matter  of  extreme  gratification  to  all  sanitary 
pioneers  and  reformers,  aud  I think  to  none  more 
than  to  yourself  and  tho  Builder,  who,  for  half 
a lifetime,  have  persistently  aud  consistently 
advocated  and  aided  every  well-devoted  effort 
in  the  direction  of  building  and  sanitary  and 
social  reform.  Before,  however,  speculative 
building  scandals  are  stamped  out,  other  reforms 
will  have  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  duties 
of  disbiict  surveyors,  local  board  surveyors, 
medical  officers  of  health,  and  sanitary  officers 
will  need  to  be  better  defined.  As  matters 
staud  at  present  in  tho  metropolis,  there  is  a 
division  of  sanitary  duties,  and  of  course  of 
responsibilities,  between  tho  district  surveyor 
and  the  local  board  surveyor ; that  of  building 
construction  devolving  upon  tho  former,  and 
that  of  drainage  on  the  latter,  and  unfortunately 
bad  drainage,  or  make-believe  drainage,  has 
been  productive  of  more  evils  thau  even  bad 
house  construction  and  tho  use  of  vile  mate- 
rials. The  position  and  remuneration  of  district 
surveyors  need  a revision  too,  and  if  their 
efforts  again  are  not  well  supported  by  tho 
board  they  serve,  and  by  tho  police  magistrates, 
speculative  building  abuses  must  continue.  A 
largo  percentage  of  the  jerry-building  element, 
and  those  who  otherwise  profit  by  building 
abuses,  is  to  be  found  in  our  local  boards,  and 
all  know  the  latter  are  the  feeders  to  tho  Metro- 
politan Board,  so  there  is  always  a danger  of 
reform  being  injured  by  duties  being  per- 
functorily performed.  If  a governing  board 
will  not  perform  its  duty  by  prosecuting  evil- 
doers, the  arms  of  officials  are  henceforth 
weakened,  for  they  cannot  successfully  act 
without  the  support  of  the  bodies  they  serve. 
There  are  also  several  anomalies  connected  with 
the  local  government  of  the  metropolis,  which 
go  far  to  neutralise  the  efforts  of  sanitary  and 
social  reformers.  Tho  parish  of  Hackney  may 
be  cited  as  one  of  tho  worst  instances  of  those 
anomalies,  for  its  affairs  are  administered  under 
what  is  termed  tho  “ tripartite  ” system  of  local 
rule,  the  duties  being  divided  between  three 
boards,  one  a life  and  self-elected  one  (the 
trustee  board),  a vestry  and  a district  board  of 
works  constitutiug  the  other  two.  Here  are 
throe  boards  leading  to  plurality  in  appointments 
and  other  evils,  not  speaking  of  swollen  expenses 
which  could  be  avoided  under  one  distinct  local 
board.  A sanitary  or  building  abuse  prosecu- 
tion, possible  under  a local  board  in  Edmonton, 
is  not  possible  under  the  local  board  in  Hackney, 
nearer  tho  City.  Bad  building  culminated 
recently  in  Hackney  in  houses  falling,  a death, 
a coroner’s  verdict  of  manslaughter,  a subse- 
quent prosecution,  and  an  acquittal  of  the 
indicted.  Though  the  District  Surveyor  publicly 
gave  evidence  on  the  inquest  that  he  warned  tho 
builder,  and  drew  his  attention  to  the  bad 
materials  he  was  using,  yet,  despite  of  tho 
evidence  adduced  and  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s 
jury,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would 
not  prosecute.  They  contented  themselves 
with  reprimanding  their  District  Surveyor,  aud 
then  relegating  tho  duty  of  prosecution  to 
the  Coroner’s  officer.  The  result  might  have 
been  anticipated,  for  somebody  must  have  been 
responsible  for  the  bad  work  and  material,  if 
not  the  builder,  certainly  the  sub-contractor  or 
his  representatives.  I fear  very  much,  sir,  that 
iu  matters  of  drainage  aud  foundations,  much 
“ scamping  ” is  still  likely  to  take  place,  both  iu 
the  suburbs  of  Loudou,  and  in  the  provinces. 

I have  myself  been  witness  to  abominable  build- 
ing malpractices  around  London, butparticularly 
in  the  East  End;  and  as  a voluntary  worker,  I 
have  devoted  much  valuable  time  morning  and 


evening  for  several  years  past  to  detect  and 
expose  these  flagrant  abuses.  Even  ou  Crown, 
lands,  sir,  during  the  last  five  or  six  yeaxs,  I 
have  seen  practices  on  the  part  of  speculative 
builders  permitted  that  were  a crying  scandal. 
Ou  the  borders  of  some  of  our  Royal  parks, 
ground  let  to  speculative  builders  was  not  very 
long  since  excavated  in  every  direction,  series  of 
pits  being  dug  before,  under,  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  houses  being  built,  the  sand  dug  out  to  depths 
ranging  from  10  ft.  to  16  ft.  and  upwards,  aud  its 
place  filled  up  with  tho  most  offensive  aud  disgust- 
ing rubbish.  At  some  personal  risk,  loss  of  time, 
aud  annoyance,  I put  a stop  a few  times  to  these 
abuses  on  Crown  lauds,  and  other  border  lands 
in  the  vicinity,  by  threatening  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  attention  of  Parliament.  I 
often  doubted  whether  tho  attention  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  Commissioners  or  her 
Majesty’s  Board  of  Works  was  drawn  to  these 
abuses.  It  is  possible  that  those  officials  who 
were  responsible  were  badly  served  by  their 
agents  or  subalterns.  It  is  not  many  weeks 
since  I once  more  witnessed  building  abuses  on 
Crown  lands,  bub  I succeeded,  at  the  risk  of  au 
assault  and  very  foul  language,  in  putting  a stop 
to  the  sand  digging  and  selling,  and  tho  rubbish 
shooting,  &c. 

I might  write  a volume  on  speculative  build- 
ing  abuses  and  kindred  evils,  but  I will  conclude 
by  expressing  the  pleasure  I feel  iu  seeing  at 
last  a direct  blow  aimed  at  tho  vampire  “ Jerry” 
system.  One  who  has  laboured  aud  suffered  in 
common  with  others  (and  against  personal 
interest  in  favour  of  public  ones)  is  entitled,  at 
least  for  the  nonce,  to  a public  hearing  upon  his 
subject,  aud  gives  bis  sign  manual  iu  the  most 
fitting  columns  of  the  Builder. 

C.  Clinton  Hoey. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

KINO  V.  ENGLISH. 

This  was  a motion,  in  the  Chancery  Division, 
before  tho  Master  of  the  Rolls,  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendant  from  altering  the  shop 
and  premises,  173,  Fenchurch-atreet,  and  gene- 
rally from  “ committing  waste.”  The  lease, 
which  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years  from 
August,  1873,  contained  a covenant  that  the 
lessee  would  not  alter  the  present  building 
either  externally  or  internally. 

Uavins  become  bankrupt,  the  lessee,  Ballaatine,  was 
now  represented  by  his  trustee,  English,  who  had  sold  the 
bankrupt’s  interest  to  one  Fisher,  who  was  now  removing 
partitions,  throwing  the  rooms  into  each  other,  putting  in 
a ucw  front  and  entrance,  and  otherwise  altering  tho  pre- 
mises, in  alleged  breach  of  the  covenant  against  waste.  On 
behalf  of  the  defendant  it  wu.s  urged  that  the  alterations 
were  for  tho  benefit  of  the  landlord,  as  the  premises 
would  thereby  bo  greatly  improved,  and  their  vsluo 
enhanced.  The  removal  of  a few  partitions  of  decayed 
imitch-boarJ  could  not  be  called  “ waste,”  and  the  action 
was  really  prompted  by  trade  jealousy,  the  defendants 
being  about  to  open  a tailor’s  business  on  the  premises 
of  which  Mr.  Kino,  who  was  himself  a tailor,  had  become 
possessed  of  the  reversion  iu  the  lease. 

His  lordship  was  of  opinion  that  tho  acts  cetnplained  of 
did  not  amount  to  waste,  and  the  Courts  were  not  anxious 
to  assist  landlords  in  taking  any  unfair  advautago  of  their 
tenants.  It  was  not  a case  for  injunction,  and  therefore  no 
order  would  bo  made  on  the  motion,  the  costs  to  be  costa 
in  the  action. 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  CLAIM. 

JAMESON  V.  THE  BRICK  AND  STONE  COMPANY 

(limited). 

This  was  a case  tried  at  tho  Northumberland 
Summer  Assizes,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  other 
day.  The  action  was  brought  for  an  account 
for  services  rendered. 

Mr.  Cave,  Q.C.,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Jameson,  was  an  architect  living  in  Newcastle.  Ho 
sued  tho  defendants,  tho  Brick  aud  Stone  Company 
(Limited),  for  work  done  for  them,  and  the  answer  they 
brought  to  the  action  was  a most  extraordinary  one.  Mr. 
Jameson,  iu  1873,  entered  into  tho  service  of  Messrs. 
Uerdinan  & France,  under  a contract,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  servo  them  for  a certain  time.  In  September, 
187ti,  it  was  agreed  that  that  aiTangement  ahoula  be  put 
an  end  to,  and  that  Mr.  Jameson  should  be  at  liberty  to 
start  business  ou  bis  own  account  as  an  architect  and  sur- 
veyor. At  that  time  there  was  a company  in  existence 
called  the  Property  aud  Boilding  Compauj',  and  it  was  sug- 
gested, at  a meeting  of  that  company  and  Mr.  Jameson, 
that  they  should  have  a certain  proportion  oi’  the  profit 
of  Mr.  Jameson’s  business,— that  they  should,  in  fact, 
become  partners,— they  finding.ihe  presumed,  the  capital 
for  his  use  ; but  although  negotiations  took  place  uotliiag 
came  of  it.  There  was  also  a suggestion  made  that  Mr. 
Herdman,  jun.,  who  was  only  about  eighteen  or  nineteeu 
years  of  age,  should  become  a partner  with  Mr,  Jameson, 
for  which  liis  father  was  to  contribute  5iK)L  to  the  part- 
nership. This  was  discussed,  but  it  also  fell  through. 
No  money  was  ever  advanced  by  Mr.  Herdman,  senior,  and 
therefore  Mr,  .Tumesou  commenced  business  alone  under 
tho  style  of  Jameson  & Co.  Mr,  .Jameson  had  never  been 
assisted  by  Mr.  Herdman,  junior;  in  fact,  when,  a little 
8ub8e;iueuCly,Messr8.Herdman& France  found  it  convenient 
to  turn  themselves  into  a limited  company — the  Brick  and 
Stone  Company,— Mr.  Herdman,  junior,  was  transferred 
from  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Herdman  & France  into  that 
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of  the  companj  where  he  had  been  and  was  atill  a clerh. 
In  the  j-ear  1877,  Mr.  Jameson  was  called  upon  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  for  the  Brick  and  Stone 
Company,  and  on  the  lit  of  December  of  that  year,  he  sent 
in  his  account,  being  498L,  after  giving  credit  for  87L  The 
Brick  and  Stone  Company  bad  seTcral  directors,  many  of 
whom  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter,  but  there  were 
three  who  had, — Mr.  Herdnmn,  who  was  chairman,  Mr. 
France,  and  Mr.  Moatt,  who  acted  as  secretarv, — and  those 
apparently  set  themselves  to  see  how  they  could  meet  Mr. 
Jameson.  First,  they  wrote  a letter  to*  Mr.  Jameson  in 
which  they  suggested  that  ho  had  better  call  a meeting  of 
the  company  ("Messrs.  Jameson  & Co.)  together  to  see 
if  they  would  concur  with  the  account,  suggesting  that 
the  Property  and  Building  Company  and  Mr.  Herdman, 
jun.,  formed  the  company  with  Mr.  Jameson.  Mr.  Jame- 
son wrote  back  saying  that  he  was  capable  of  conducting 
his  own  business,  that  this  waa  his  own  business,  and  that 
ho  wished  they  would  pay  what  was  properly  due  to  him. 
The  next  step  th^  took  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character.  Mr.  Jameson  brought  this  action  on  the  IGtn 
of  January,  and  on  the  22nd  there  was  a meeting  got  up, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Herdman,  sen.,  Mr.  France,  Mr.  Moatt, 
and  young  Mr.  Herdman,  who  even  now  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age.  At  this  meeting  they  proposed  to  make  a 
settlement  of  tho  account,  and  to  do  tuis  they  treated  Mr. 
Herdman,  jun.,  who  was  the  son  of  the  chairman,  and  a 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  as  a partner  in  Jame- 
son & Co.,  and  got  him  to  sign  a document,  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  801.  odd,  he  was  to  release  the 
Brick  and  Stone  Company  from  this  account  of  4982.  This 
waa  subatautislly  their  defence  that  day,  but  he  would  call 
some  of  tho  directors  of  the  company  themselves,  and 
they  would  tell  them  that  they  knew  nothing  about  this 
pretended  settlement,  and  that  for  their  part  they  were 
willing  to  pay  what  was  duo  to  Mr.  Jameson. 

"Witnesses  having  been  called  on  both  aides,  the  judge 
pointed  out  that  tho  case  had  occupied  the  court  two  days, 
and  seeing  how  the  evidence  had  gone,  he  suggested  that" 
the  defendants  should  agree  to  a verdict  for  the  pluiiitilT, 
subject  to  a reference.  After  a short  consultation,  the 
defendants  agreed  to  this,  and  the  jury,  under  the  direction 
of  bis  Lordship,  returned  a verdict  for  4982.  7e.  Cd., 
Bubjeot  to  reference. 


BRIDGES. 

Musselburgh.  — The  woocleu  railway  bridge 
■which  spanned  the  river  Esk  a short  distance 
from  Musselburgh  station  having  become  in- 
secure, plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Boll, 
the  engineers  of  the  North  British  Railway 
Company,  for  the  erection  of  a new  bridge,  and 
in  tho  course  of  last  summer  operations  wei'o 
commenced  immediately  to  tho  south  of  tho 
existing  structure.  Tlie  work  has  now  been 
completed.  Resting  on  substantial  piers  of 
masonry,  tho  structure  consists  of  two  spans 
of  malleable  iron,  ‘J7  ft.  and  75  ft.  respectively 
iu  width,  being  12  ft.  wider  than  the  six  spans 
of  the  old  structure,  while  it  is  also  -!•  ft.  higher 
from  tho  bed  of  the  river.  The  cost  of  the 
bridge  has  been  from  2,000/.  to  3,0001. 

East  London. — Steps  havo  been  taken  for  the 
removal  of  the  Old  Hermitage  Bridge,  which 
formed  the  junction  between  Lower  East  Smith- 
field  and  Wapping,  and  which  waa  erected  at 
the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Loudon 
Docks,  for  a single  vehicle  passage  only.  A 
temporary  crossing  has  been  erected  on  tho 
north  side,  and  a much  wider  new  bridge  will 
be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  wide 
enough  to  allow  of  three  vehicles  to  pass  at  the 
same  time.  Although  the  old  piles  had  been 
submerged  and  driven  into  the  London  clay  for 
fifty  years,  they  are  stated  to  be  iu  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation. 

Dunoon. — An  iron  bridge  over  thoriver  Echaig, 
on  tho  route  between  Dunoon  and  Inveraray, 
■was  opened  on  the  6th  iust.  Mr.  Archibald 
Gilchrist,  Dunoon  Castle,  chairman  of  the 
District  Road  Trust,  performed  the  ceremony. 
The  engineers  were  Messrs.  Bell  & Miller, 
Glasgow. 


NEW  PUBLIC  HALLS. 

EoJford. — At  tho  .Bedfordshire  Midsummer 
Quarter  Sessions,  the  magistrates  resolved  to 
erect  a new  Shire-hall,  from  plans  pi'epared  by 
Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Watson,  tho  county  sorveyor.  The  cost 
•will  be  about  20,0001.  Part  of  the  old  buildings 
is  to  be  retained.  Referring  to  tho  decision, 
which  was  not  unanimous,  the  Bedfordshire 
Times  says  that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  magis- 
trates  “ is  a compromise  between  an  entirely 
new  building  and  the  patebing-up  of  the  present 
hall.  As  the  proposed  expenditm-e  is  little  short 
of  tho  estimated  cost  of  a new  building,  and 
will  leave  the  front  untouched,  there  will  be 
many  who  will  be  dissatisfied  with  this  half- 
hearted policy,  while  tho  cost  will  still  be  large 
enough  to  trouble  the  farmers.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  dissentient  was  Mr.  Bassett,  who  has, 
through  Mr.  Waterhouse,  given  to  Leighton  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  finest  business  front  in  this 
connty.  If,  for  a matter  of  5,000/.  (two  or 
three  beyond  tho  amouub  proposed  to'^be  voted), 
the  county  are  to  miss  having  a fine  hall,  with 
a con-venient  as  -well  as  a commanding  facade 


and  entry,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  judgment 
of  the  justices  compares  ill  with  that  of  the 
notedly  careful  bankers  of  Leighton.” 

Whitby. — On  the  2'lth  ult.  a new  Foresters’ 
Hall  -was  opened  at  Whitby.  It  is  situated  in 
Church-street,  and  has  been  adapted  to  its 
present  purpose  at  a cost  of  about  1,000/. 

Luton.  — A company,  named  the  “ Luton 
Alliance  Hall  Company,  Limited,”  was  formed 
in  February  last  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
hall  which  might  bo  used  by  the  Alliance  Band, 
and  also  for  entertainments,  gymnastics,  &c. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  1,000/.  Arrangements 
havo  been  made  with  Messrs.  Pearson  & Sons, 
architects,  Luton,  to  prepare  plans,  &c. 

Fulham. — The  Fulham  Vestry  has  deputed 
the  Works  Committee  to  seek  for  a site  on  which 
to  erect  a vestry-hall  and  new  offices. 

Inverness. — A dispute  having  arisen  as  to  the 
alleged  encroachment  of  the  new  Town-hall  on 
the  Exchange,  tho  matter  was  referred  to  Mr. 
David  Rhind,  architect,  'who  has  made  a report, 
in  which  he  suggests  a way  by  which  the  front 
of  the  Town-hall  could  be  put  back  2 ft.  or  3 ft., 
but  for  tho  rest  advises  tho  Council  to  adhere  to 
the  original  plan.  Tho  depth  of  the  Exchange 
was  formerly  38  ft.  on  one  side,  and  28  ft.  on 
the  other.  Mr.  Lawrio’s  jilan  reduced  it  to  a 
uniform  pavement  of  21  ft. ; and  now,  by  Mr. 
Rhind’s  proposal,  tho  space  may  bo  widened  to 
23  ft.  or  24  ft.  This,  says  the  Inverness  Courier, 
seems  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  contro- 
versy. Another  suggestion  put  forward  is  to 
purchase  the  property  iu  the  rear,  and  so  widen 
the  Exchange  to  about  50  ft.  The  proprietor 
asks  3,100/.  for  the  property,  and  it  is  doubtful 
■whether  tho  Council  could  vote  this  [money,  or 
whether  tho  Exchange  Association  could  gua- 
rantee the  amount  of  money  that  would  bo 
required. 


NEW  MARKETS. 

Upton-on-Sevem. — A new  cattle-market  has 
been  completed  and  opened  at  Upton-ou-Severa, 
adjoining  the  White  Lion  Hotel,  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Price,  the  cost  being  1,000/.  The 
•work  was  entrusted  to  the  following  local 
contractors  : — Messrs.  Parsons,  builders  j Mr. 
Crump,  mason;  Mr.  Liddiard,  ironmonger;  and 
Mr.  White,  painter.  Tho  yard  is  computed  to 
hold  GOO  sheep  and  200  cattle,  and  laud  is 
secured  for  further  extension  of  the  market,  if 
it  should  be  found  necessary. 

Crewe. — The  proposed  purchase  of  a large 
open  space  of  land  behind  Crewe  Market  Hall, 
for  tho  future  extension  of  the  market,  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Crowe  Town  Council,  a com- 
mittee having  already  arranged  a purchase  from 
Aldermau  Heath,  the  owner,  for  5,000/.  con- 
ditionally upon  the  railway  aiding  accommoda- 
tion being  unrestricted. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  — At  a meeting  of  tho  Town 
Council  of  Newcastle-ou-Tyne  on  the  3rd  inst,, 
the  finance  committee  submitted  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  for  the  erection  of  a fish- 
market,  in  conjunction  with  the  fish-jetty 
recently  constructed  at  the  Swing  Bridge,  in 
the  Close.  Tho  proposed  building  provides  for 
a market  liO  ft.  in  length  by  80  ft.  in  width, 
with  an  entrance  <10  ft.  -wide  by  36  ft.  long. 
Tliero  will  also  be  market-keeper’s,  weighman’s, 
and  other  offices  ; and  compartments  for  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  a large  fish-market.  Pro- 
vision is  also  mado  for  six  shops  fronting  the 
Close,  each  shop  having  a frontage  of  16  ft.  Gin. 
The  estimated  cost  is  15,730/.  for  the  whole 
building. 

London. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  Mr.  Deputy  Walter  asked  the 
chau-mau  of  the  Markets  Committee  (Mr,  Rud- 
kin) what  progress  was  being  made  in  regard 
to  the  construcliou  of  a new  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  in  Farriugdon-road, — whether,  in  fact, 
there  was  to  bo  a new  market  at  all  ? Mr. 
Rudkin,  in  reply,  stated  that  for  some  consider- 
able time  past  the  committee  had  had  before 
them  tho  plans,  &c.,  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  market,  the  consideration  of  which  had  been 
adjourned  until  a definite  settlement  liad  been 
come  to  with  the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Company  on  a question  relating  to  the 
rise  of  the  substructure  of  tho  market.  The 
heads  of  an  agreement  had  been  prepared,  and 
had  been  approved  by  the  officers  on  each  side, 
and  -was  now  waiting  for  the  approval  of  the 
directors  of  the  railway  company.  Mr  Deputy 
Fry  asked  -what  the  committee  had  done  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  how  much  money  had 
been  expended.  Mr.  Rudkin  replied  that  tho 
committee  had  prepared  plans  and  a model,  and 


a very  considerable  sum  of  money  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  excavations,  iu  some  portion  of 
the  foundations,  and  in  underpinning  some  of  the 
arches  that  were  conscrncted  in  connexion  with 
the  Holbom  Valley  Improvements.  These  were 
not  works,  however,  which  would  affect  the 
question  as  to  whether  a new  market  should 
be  constructed  or  not,  but  would  have  been 
necessary  even  had  the  Corporation  not  wanted 
the  site  for  tho  present  purpose. 


GASWORKS. 

Maidstone. — We  havo  some  particulars  as  to 
tho  extension  of  the  Maidstone  Gasworks,  the 
consumption  of  gas  in  the  town  having  doubled 
within  tho  last  twelve  years.  The  works  are 
being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
West,  tho  company’s  engineer.  The  Maidstone 
Joxirnal  says  the  land  adjoining  the  existing 
works  having  been  obtained,  the  first  step  was 
to  extend  the  river-wall  a distance  of  some 
300  ft.  This  wall  is  built  with  large  blocks  of 
Kentish  rag  stone,  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Bensted, 
and  Portland  cement,  the  concrete  foundations 
being  voi*y  wide  and  of  considerable  depth.  The 
shell  of  the  new  retort-house,  which  has  been 
, built  by  Messrs.  Punnett  & Son,  of  Tonbridge, 
is  a largo  and  substantial  erection  of  red  brick, 
with  stone  facings.  It  is  150  ft.  long,  68  ft. 
wide,  and  the  elevation  at  tho  apex  of  the  roof 
is  upwards  of  50  ft.  The  foundations  are  of  i 
concrete.  The  iron  i-oof  has  been  erected  by  ■ 
Messrs.  Samuel  Cutler  & Sons,  of  London.  All 
the  retorts,  settings,  and  intorior  work  will  be  ' 
done  by  tho  Company’s  men.  A new  process  of  I 
drawing  and  charging  the  retorts  by  machinery,  , 
invented  by  Mr.  West,  will  be  employed.  Pre-  • 
parations  are  also  being  made  for  new  condensers, 
exhausters,  scrubbers,  and  station  meters.  At  a i 
short  distance  from  the  new  retort-house  a large  ; 
tank  for  ammoniacal  liquor  ■will  be  placed,  the  s 
excavation  for  its  I’eception  being  well  nigh  : 
completed,  and  above  this  will  be  put  four  large  : 
purifiers,  24  ft.  square  by  5 ft.  6 in.  deep.  Messrs.  ; 
Cutler  & Sons  have  obtained  the  contract  for  i 
the  purifiers. 

Thrapston. — The  old  gasworks  here  have  been  i 
demolished,  and  new  works  aro  in  course  of  i 
erection.  Mr.  W.  Horn,  tho  contractor,  expects  s 
to  have  the  new  buildings,  comprising  a large  c 
retort-house,  purifying-shed,  &o.,  finished  by  the  c 
latter  end  of  August  or  commencement  of  Sop-  •• 
tember.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  Porter  & Co., 
of  Lincoln,  has  been  accepted  for  the  ironwork, 
which  comprises  large  hydraulic  main  aud  d 
ascension  pipes,  three  large  purifyors,  in  place  e 
of  tho  two  small  and  old  ones  now  iu  use ; a o 
Korting’s  patent  steam  jet  exhauster,  and  other  r 
improved  apparatus,  in  order  to  improve  tho  c 
quality  as  well  as  increase  the  quantity  of  the  o 
gas.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  will  be  elevated  i 
and  the  yard  correspondingly  filled  Lip  to  a i 
height  which  will  effectually  prevent  in  future  e 
the  disasters  which  have  occurred  from  tho  e 
irruption  of  floods.  Mr.  John  Eunson,  C.E.,  of  A 
Northampton,  is  the  engineer  in  charge  of  tho  r 
reconstruction, 

Plymouth. — The  annual  ’"report  of  the  Ply-  • 
mouth  and  Stonehonae  Gaslight  and  Coke  Com-  i- 
pany  shows  that  the  affairs  of  the  company  aro  o 
in  a very  satisfactory  state.  The  price  of  gas  si 
to  private  consumers  has  been  reduced  to  < 
23.  3d.  per  1,000  ft.,  and  to  the  public  lamps  to  < 
21.  1-ls.  per  annum,  from  Lady-day  last ; and  il 
a considerable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  ■[ 
gas  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year.  Tho  < 
directors,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  increas-  ;• 
ing  demand  for  gas,  have  made  contracts  for  the  t 
erection  of  a now  retort-house.  Larger  pipes  s 
have  also  been  ordered,  to  replace  the  present  ii 
main  from  the  Crescent  to  Dui’nford-street,  i 
which  will  afford  a better  supply  to  the  con- 1 
sumers  of  Stonehouse  generally.  Mr.  George ;( 
Henderson,  who  has  filled  the  office  of  secretary  jl 
from  the  formation  of  the  company,  retired  ati 
Lady-day  last,  after  a service  of  thirty-fourn 
years,  and  the  directors  havo  agreed  that  an  i 
annuity  of  1001.  be  granted  to  him. 


Wirksworth. — Messrs.  Camm,  Brothers,  ofci 
Birmingham,  have  executed  two  windows,  which'i 
have  been  placed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Gell,  of'., 
Stantou-on-Peak,  iu  the  Gell  Chapel,Wirksworth.ti 
The  north  window  represents  Our  Lord  Teaching)' 
Humility  by  setting  a little  child  in  the  midstfi 
of  his  disciples;  and  the  Raising  of  Jairus’si'i 
daughter.  The  oast  window  has  for  its  subjectsii. 
the  Kesurrection  and  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
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CLOCKS  AND  BELLS. 

Bitrn/iam. — The  now  tower  and  clockprovided 
aa  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Laban  Sweeting, 
have  been  “inaugurated.”  The  tower,  which 
is  Gothic  in  atylo,  is  octagonal  in  form,  and 
attached  to  the  front  of  the  Charity  Schools. 
It  ia  a somewhat  massive  structure  of  red  brick, 
relieved  by  black  dressings,  with  mouldings, 
battlements,  pinnacles,  &c.,  of  cement,  and  at  the  ' 
top  is  an  open  belfry  surmounted  by  an  octa- 
gonal cupola,  with  a vane  at  the  apex.  On  the  . 
first  floor  of  the  tower  an  enlargement  of  the 
school  comraittoe-room  has  been  effected,  and 
a spacious  and  convenient  apartment  is  now 
available  for  parochial  purposes.  Over  this  is 
the  cloak-room,  in  which  is  the  clock,  which  has 
been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gillott  i Bland, 
Croydon.  It  is  constructed  to  strike  the  hours 
upon  a bell  of  2 cwt.,  and  the  four  quarters  on 
two  other  bells,  weighing  about  4 cwt.  alto- 
gether. The  bells  were  also  cast  and  tuned  in 
Messrs.  Gilletb  & Bland’s  own  bell-foundry. 

CovJesby. — On  the  4th  inst.  a new  peal  of 
bells,  provided  for  Cowesby  Church,  near  Thirsk, 
at  a cost  of  between  500i.  and  6001.  by  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  of  Cowesby  Hall,  wore  used  for  the  first 
time.  The  peal  has  been  cost  by  Messrs.  Warner, 
of  London,  and  hung  by  Mr.  T.  Mallaby,  of 
Masbam,  the  tenor  weighing  9 cwt.,  and  they 
are  set  in  B flat. 

Brailes. — A few  months  ago  the  bells  of 
Brailes  parish  church  were  in  a sad  state  of 
neglect  and  decay.  The  third  and  the  tenor 
bells  had  been  badly  cracked  for  many  yeai’s. 
This  state  of  things  might  have  long  continued 
had  not  a liberal  offer  been  made  by  one  of  the 
laiidowucra  of  the  pariah  to  undertake  the 
expense  of  re-casting  the  two  cracked  bolls  on 
condition  that  the  rohanging  of  the  entire  peal 
should  bo  effected  iu  connexion  with  the  general 
restoration  of  tho  church.  Tho  cracked  bells 
v.'cro  entrusted  to  tho  care  of  Messrs.  Blews  & 
Sou,  founders,  of  Birmingham,  by  whom  they 
have  boon  re-cast.  Tiio  re-banging  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hooper  ct  Stokes,  of 
Exeter. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wulton-on-the-Hill. — The  now  Church  of  St. 
John  tho  Evangelist,  Walton-on-the-Hill,  Liver- 
pool,  has  been  consecrated.  Tho  stylo  is  an 
adaptation  of  Early  French  Gothic.  The  interior 
is  of  bold  proportions,  the  nave  being  33  ft. 
6 in.  wide.  In  its  present  incomplete  state  the 
church  consists  of  chancel,  two  transepts,  and 
three  bays  of  the  nave,  and  accommodates  about 
60d  peojde ; and  when  completed  according  to 
the  plans,  two  more  bays  will  be  added  to  the 
nave,  a lofty  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end, 
and  two  vestries  for  the  clergy  and  choir  on  the 
south  side,  the  accommodation  to  ho  provided 
being  for  upwards  of  1,000  persons.  Among  the 
donations  is  the  costly  marble  reredos,  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Gerard  Lee,  of  Luton  Hoo.  Tho  figure- 
subjects  of  this  work,  which  represents  tho 
Crucifixion,  were  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Woollier, 
R.A,,  and  tho  moirlded  and  carved  work  is  prin- 
cipally of  red  marble,  relieved  with  gold  mosaic, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Earp  & Co.,  tho  design  of 
the  whole  liaving  been  superintended  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street,  R.A.  The  woodwork  generally  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Cain  & Crennell,  of  Mill- 
hery-street,  and  the  decorated  panels  by  the 
arQhitects.  Tho  fignre-snbjects  in  the  pulpit, 
representing  the  four  Evangelists,  are  being 
executed  in  sgrafilto  work  by  Messrs.  Trollope 

Sons.  Two  of  the  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass,  one  by  Messrs.  Forrest  & Sons,  of 
Liverpool,  representing  “ Tho  Blessing  of  the 
Children  by  Our  Lord”;  and  the  other,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Holt,  of  Warwick,  *li  as  two  sub- 1 
jects,  “The  Journey  to  the  Cross”  and  “The 
Ascension,”  is  given  by  Mr.  James  Glover.  A 
third  window,  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Holiday, 
of  London,  is  approaching  completion.  Tlie 
contract  for  the  whole  of  the  constructional 
part  of  the  church  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Yates,  of  Liverpool ; and  the  archRects 
are  Messrs.  Aldridge  & Deacon,  of  Liverpool. 

MacjhuU. — Tho  foundation-stone  of  the  now 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  Maghull,  has  been  laid. 
The  site  of  the  new  church  is  to  the  east  of  the 
old  structure,  which  was  originally  built  a.s  a 
chapel-of-ease.  The  new  building  is  being  erected 
iu  the  Early  English  style,  and  its  total  length  will 
be  127  ft.  by  51  ft.  wide,  not  including  the  porcli. 
Tho  total  height  of  the  nave  is  45  ft.  to  the 
e<  of  th}  roof.  Tda  church  is  divided  into 
nave,  chancel,  and  north  and  south  aisles,  the 


first  of  which  ia  69  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  6 in.  wide  } 
the  chancel  is  27  ft.  by  20  ft.  6 in.,  and  the 
aisles  69  ft.  by  10  ft.  There  is  also  an  organ- 
chamber  and  chapel,  each  15  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and 
a vestry  13  ft.  square.  Tho  tower  is  situated 
at  tho  west  end,  and  is  21  ft.  square  at  the  base. 
Tho  church  is  being  built  with  Yorkshire  shoddy 
walling  and  Stourton  atone  dressings,  the  inside 
of  tho  chancel  being  lined  entirely  with  white 
stone.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  will  be  of 
pitch  pine.  The  building  when  finished  will  be 
capable  of  accommodating  574  worshippers. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Duyle  ia  the  architect,  and  Mr.  S. 
Gunning  (both  of  Liverpool)  tho  clerk  of  works, 
Mr.  James  Leslie,  of  Miller’s  Bridge,  Bootle, 
being  the  contractor. 

Heswall.  — Tli  • parish  church  of  Heswall, 
Cheshire,  ha vi’r  loeen  for  some  time  in  a very 
dilapidated  condition,  and  tho  accommodation 
being  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the 
increasing  population,  it  has  been  determined  to 
restore  the  tower,  and  torebnild  and  extend  the 
church  to  tho  north-east.  The  additions  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  James  F.  Doyle,  architect, 
Liverpool,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
works  are  being  carried  out.  Tho  work  has 
so  far  progressed  that  on  the  29th  ult.  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone,  or 
rather  of  placing  a record  of  tho  proceeding  in 
one  of  the  stones  of  the  church,  took  place,  the 
laving  of  the  stone  and  placing  the  record  therein 
being  ])erformed  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Coxon,  the 
venerable  rector  of  the  parish.  The  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hugh  Tates,  builder, 
Liverpool.  The  church,  when  completed,  will 
accommodate  about  SUO  worshippers. 

Qlcncarsc. — A new  Episcopal  church  has  been 
opened  at  Glencarso.  Tlie  building  is  Gothic  in 
style.  Tho  font,  of  Peterhead  granite,  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Cramh  & Beveridge,  Perth, 
and  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Greig,  of  Glencarse.  Tho 
]dans  of  the  church  wore  prepared  by  Mi-.  D. 
Stewart,  Rossie  Priory.  The  contractors  were 
Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  mason,  Incbturo ; Mr.  John 
Gregory,  joiner,  Dundee  j Mr.  John  Mackay, 
plasterer,  Perth  ; Messrs.  D.  & W.  Crabb,  slaters, 
Dundee ; and  Mr.  G.  H.  Nicoll,  Dundee  (who 
supplied  the  heating  apparatus).  Tho  cost  has 
been  about  1,100J. 

Madley. — The  parish  church  of  Madley,  near 
Hereford,  was  recently  reopened,  after  restora- 
tion under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempaon, 
architect,  Hereford.  The  new  pulpit  and  read- 
ing-desk arc  the  work  of  Mr.  Merrick,  of  Here- 
ford (from  designs  by  Mr.  Lewis  Powell),  the 
pulpit  being  partially  made  up  of  tho  materials 
of  the  older  rostrum ; tho  floor  has  been  laid 
with  Godwin’s  (Lugwardine)  encaustic  tiles  j 
tho  general  contractor  being  Mr.  Collins,  of 
Tewkesbury.  The  chancel  has  been  restored  at 
the  cost  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford, 
under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr.  Chick. 

Reddall  Hill. — Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect, 
Birmingham,  has  prepared  plana  for  the  re- 
storation of  Reddall  Hill  Church,  Old  Hill.  The 
estimated  cost  is  SODJ. 

A’jhadc. — The  parish  church  of  Aghado, 
Irelaucl,  has  been  restored,  after  restoration  and 
enlargement  under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
llawson  Carroll,  architect,  Dublin.  Tho  enlarge- 
ment chiefly  consists  in  the  erection  of  a chancel, 
three  of  the  windows  of  which  have  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Morrison, 
Brothers,  of  Bagnalstown. 

TFcst  Bromwich. — The  now  church  of  St.  John 
tho  Evangelist,  West  Bromwich,  was  opened  a 
few  weeks  ago.  It  is  situated  in  tho  south  of 
The  Lyng,  near  tho  Oldbury-road,  and  is  built  in 
the  Early  English  style.  It  consists  of  nave, 
south  aisle,  and  apsidal  chaucel,  the  north  aisle, 
tower,  and  spire  having  been  omitted  for  the 
present.  The  material  is  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  the  interior  being  lined  with  white 
bricks,  relieved  with  terra-cotta,  the  roof-prin- 
cipals and  woodwork  generally  being  of  red  fir, 
stained.  Tho  edifice  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Sheasby,  builder,  of  Leamington,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Ettwell,  architect,  West  Bromwich, 
the  contract  sum  being  4,500L 

Walpole. — Walpole  Church,  near  Halesworfch, 
has  been  reopened,  after  restoration,  at  a cost 
of  about  1,100^  Tho  church,  which  was  rebuilt 
some  150  years  ago,  iu  what  is  described  as  “ a 
kind  of  castellated  style,”  has  now  been  in  great 
part  again  rebuilt,  Mr.  Eytou,  being  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Grimwood,  of  Weybread,  the  con- 
tractor.  Gedney’s  hot-air  apparatus  has  been 
adopted  for  warming  purposes. 

Huntspill. — St.  Peter’s  Church,  Huutspill, 
Somerset,  has  recently  been  reopened  after 
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restoration,  at  a cost  of  1,2003.,  under  tho 
direction  of  Messrs.  Hans,  Price,  & Wooler, 
architects,  Weston-super-Mare,  the  contractors 
being  Mr.  Thomas  Searle,  of  Bridgewater.  The 
peal  of  bells  has  been  remodelled  by  Messrs. 
Taylor,  of  Loughborough. 

Woolwich. — The  chancel  of  the  new  church  of 
SS.  Michael  and  All  Angela,  situated  near  tho 
Dockyard  Station,  has  just  been  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Alban’s.  Tho  edifice,  which  is 
exceedingly  lofty,  is  in  tho  Early  English  style. 
The  nave  is  at  present  only  a temporary  one  in 
iron,  bub  when  tho  building  is  all  completed,  it 
will  be  undoubtedly  tho  most  imposing  church  iu 
the  neighbourhood.  Built  in  the  maiu  of  brick, 
tho  dressings  are  in  Bath  stone,  and  the  steep- 
pitched  roof  is  covered  with  red  tiles  and  crease. 
On  plan  the  present  works  embrace  a chancel, 
south  chancel  aisle,  north-east  vestry,  and  base 
of  tower  acljoiniDg,  tho  lower  part  of  which, 
opening  into  the  chancel,  forms  the  organ- 
chamber.  Tho  building  is  strengthened  by  but- 
tresses, and  tho  doors,  of  oak,  have  their  ironwork 
painted  chocolate,  helped  by  marginal  lines  of 
gold.  The  interior  of  the  chancel  is  very  im- 
posing. Carried  by  long  vaulting  shafts,  the 
roofs  are  stone-groined,  filled  in  with  brick,  and 
the  clearstory  is  arcaded,  and  is  pierced  by  five 
lights.  There  is  a triple-light  east  window,  and 
the  chancel  aisle  is  divided  from  the  chancel 
itself  by  an  arcade  of  two  bays.  These  are  car- 
ried  by  large  circular  columns  surmounted  by 
carved  capitals.  There  is  a dwarf  wall  dividing 
the  chancel  from  the  nave  ; the  former  is  reached 
by  a I'ise  of  three  steps,  whilst  there  ia  a farther 
elevation  of  si.x  more  ere  the  level  of  the  altar  is 
gained.  The  chancel-aisle  floor-level,  however, 
remains  the  same  as  tho  nave,  and  it  is  divided 
from  tho  chancel  proper  by  a low  screen.  The 
gas-fittings  generally,  which  are  good,  are  also  by 
Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  & Peard.  The  stalls,  altar, 
and  oak-work  generally,  as  well  as  the  reredos 
&o.,  are  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  and  the 
contract  for  the  building  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  by  Messrs. 
Kirk  & Randall,  builders,  of  Woolwich.  Tue 
architect,  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Walter,  of  London. 

Havant. — The  nave  of  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Faith,  Havant,  was  re-opened  on  the  2Dth 
ult.,  after  restoration.  It  was  originally  built  in 
1831,  and  its  restoration  has  been  a part  of  an 
almost  entire  re-coustruotion  of  the  building,  at 
a total  cost  of  l,500i.,  tho  work  having  been 
performed  under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Abley,  the  agent  of  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Halo  & Son,  builders,  of  Salisbury.  The  nave 
affords  sitting  accommodation  for  270. 

Twyford. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Twyford,  Hants,  was  dedicated  on  the 
27th  ult.  The  old  cliuroh  dated  from  the 
Carolean  epoch,  and  had  long  been  found  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  place. 
The  new  church  has  been  erected  from  plans 
prepared  by,  and  under  the  superintendence  of, 
Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A,  It  is  constructed  in 
flint,  Bath  stone,  and  brick,  with  Broseley  tiles  for 
the  root's,  and  encaustic  tiles  for  the  floors.  The 
architect  has  conserved  the  ancient  portions  of 
tho  edifice.  Four  capitals  of  tho  Norman  Church 
of  St.  Benedict  form  sedilia  for  tho  ringers  in 
the  belfry,  and  in  the  nave,  tho  piers,  caps,  and 
bases  of  the  transition  and  Edwardian  Churches 
and  also  the  windows,  have  been  used  again. 
The  building  includes  a nave,  and  two  aisles,  and 
a chancel,  with  south  chapel,  and  an  organ- 
chamber,  clergy,  and  choir  vestries.  Tho  length 
of  the  church  from  east  to  west  is  12U  ft.,  and 
tho  breadth  50  ft.,  whilst  the  tower  and  spire 
are,  together,  110  ft.  high.  The  church  will  seat 
over  500  persons.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  & E.  Dyer,  of  Alton,  builders, 
some  of  the  fittings  being  done  by  Mr.  Heath, 
of  Twyford. 

Sevenoaks. — A new  aisle  has  been  added  to 
St.  John’s  Church,  Sevenoaks.  It  is  on  tho 
north  aide  of  the  church,  and  provides  200  addi- 
tional  sittings.  It  has  just  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Pnnnett,  builders,  of  Tunbridge,  at  a 
cost  of  about  1,3003.,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  of 
Whitehall-placG,  Loudon,  being  the  architect. 
It  is  lighted  by  six  windows  on  the  north  side, 
all  of  which  are  single  lights,  five  being  of 
grisaille  glass,  while  the  sixth  is  the  gift  of 
Major  German,  in  memory  of  two  of  bis  daughters, 
who  died  in  infancy.  There  is  also  a window,  a 
two-light  one,  in  the  north-west  corner,  the 
design  being  the  presentation  of  children  to 
Christ,  with  the  words,  “ Suffer  the  little  ohildren 
to  como  untome  and  forbid  them  not.”  This  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lockwood,  of  the  Beacon, 
in  memory  of  his  wife. 
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DISSENTING  OHDEOH-BDILDING  NEWS. 

Salisluj-y. — Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P,,  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a new  Congregational  chapel 
at  Salisbni’y  on  the  26th  ult.  The  building 
(which  is  to  be  erected  by  Mrs.  Hale  & Sons, 
of  Salisbury)  is  from  a design  by  Messrs. 
Tarring  & Wilkinson,  of  London,  and  will  con- 
sist of  an  apse  and  two  vestries,  a nave,  and 
east  and  west  aisles,  with  a tower  and  spire, 
the  materials  to  be  used  being  Swanage  stone- 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  site  is  in  Fisher, 
ton-street,  exactly  opposite  the  Salisbury  In- 
firmary. The  chapel  is  intended  to  hold  from 
600  to  700  persons,  and  will  cost  nearly  8,0001. 

Ooudhurst. — The  memorial-stone  of  the  new 
Baptist  chapel,  Curtiaden-green,  was  laid  on  the 
25th  ult.  The  buildings  consist  of  a chapel, 
with  external  porch,  vestries,  school,  &c.  The 
style  is  Gothic,  the  buildings  being  faced  exter- 
temally  with  local  clamp  bricks  of  a dark 
colour,  the  bays  and  buttresses  being  executed 
in  red  brick,  and  the  copings,  arches,  strings, 
cills,  and  plinths  being  in  plain  and  moulded 
white  bricks  ; stone  being  sparingly  used.  The 
chapel  will  have  an  open-timbered  roof,  pierced 
for  ventilation.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Miles  Tully, 
of  Tudely,  Tonbridge,  and  the  architect,  Mr. 
Wm.  Theobalds. 

Wrijughton, — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Wroughton,  Wilts,  was  laid 
on  the  26th  ult.  The  building  is  designed  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  is  constructed  with  red  bricks 
of  the  neighbourhood,  relieved  with  horizontal 
bands  of  white  and  black  bricks,  and  Bath-stone 
dressings.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
seating  240  persons,  including  the  gallery.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Orlando  Baker,  of  New  Swindon  ; 
and  the  contract  for  the  whole  of  the  works  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  George  Wiltshire,  of  Swindon, 
at  the  sum  of  7001. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Burton~on~Trent. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Burton-on- 
Trent  has  been  laid.  The  building  is  intended 
to  accommodate  about  400  worshippers.  It  will 
be  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  built  of  brick 
with  stone  facings.  Mr.  Morleyisthe  architect, 
and  the  work  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Lowe  & 
Sons,  builders. 

St.  Allan’s. — Cardinal  Manning  has  opened 
the  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Alban 
and  St.  Stephen,  built  in  London-road,  St. 
Alban’s.  It  is  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Church 
either  built  or  used  in  the  town  since  the 
Reformation.  Only  a portion  of  the  building 
has  been  completed.  To  carry  ont  tho  complete 
design  for  the  church  will  involve  an  expenditure 
of  13,0001.  Mr.  Nichollis  tho  architect,  and  the 
style  is  Gothic. 

AisTcew. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  Aiskew,  near  Bedale, 
was  opened  on  the  4th  inst.  The  total  cost  of 
the  chnrch  will  be  about  2,0001.,  most  of  the 
money  being  a gift  by  the  will  of  Catherine, 
Lady  Throckmorton,  and  the  site,  together  with 
the  presbytery,  is  the  gift  of  Lord  Beaumont. 
The  character  of  the  building  is  that  of  a small 
country  church  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Shelf. — A new  school  building  is  being  erected 
ill  connexion  with  Whitefield  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Shelf,  near  Halifax.  It  is  Italian  in  style,  with 
open-timbered  roof,  and  comprises  a room  80  ft. 
by  24  ft.  for  hoys  and  girls,  with  two  class- 
rooms  to  each  department.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Milnes  & France,  of  Bradford ; and  the 
contractors  Messrs.  Firth  & Son,  masons,  Qneens- 
bury;  .Tolm  Patchett,  joiner,  Clayton  Heights  ; 
Elijah  Briggs,  painter;  and  H.  Crowther,  slater 
and  plasterer.  Shelf.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
about  1,2001.,  hut  the  new  school  is  only  a 
portion  of  a larger  scheme  which  is  in  con- 
templation. 

Sheffi.eld.—T\\e  now  Roman  Catholic  Boys’ 
Schools,  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
and  inadcqirate  school  building  in  Surrey-street, 
were  opened  on  the  26th  ult.  The  schools  are 
practically  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
gave  the  site,  aud  expressed  his  willingness  to 
defray  the  whole  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
their  erection,  after  the  sum  of  1,0001.  had  been 
raised  by  the  congregation  of  St.  Marie’s.  The 
schools,  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leadmill-road,  are  designed  to  accommodate 


400  boys.  There  are  spacious  class-rooms  and 
teachers’  rooms,  a residence  for  a caretaker,  a 
large  covered  playground  in  the  basement,  and 
an  open  arcade  towards  the  yard.  The  buildings 
are  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  the  roofs 
being  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  school- 
rooms are  warmed  and  ventilated  by  Haden’s 
apparatus.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  M.  E. 
Hadfield  & Son,  the  style  being  described  as 
“ Tudor.” 

Lincoln. — The  new  boys’  school  of  St.  Peter’s- 
at-Gowts,  Lincoln,  has  been  opened.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Goddard  & Son,  Lincoln,  and 
the  style  adopted  is  “ Queen  Anne.”  The  mate- 
rials used  are  red  brick,  with  deeper  coloured 
red  brick  dressings,  the  roof  being  covered  with 
red  Staffordshire  tiles.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  Cowen  & Thompson.  The  lighting  and 
heating  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Elliott, 
Lincoln,  who  has  fitted  up  the  windows  with 
Clarke’s  patent  lever  ci-auks.  Tho  school  will 
accommodate  more  than  300  boys. 

Qneensiury. — New  Wesleyan  Schools  at  Clay- 
ton, Queensbury,  near  Halifax,  have  been 
opened.  The  new  buildings  have  cost,  exclusive 
of  the  site,  about  2,6001.  They  are  erected  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the  chapel,  and 
are  Gothic  in  style.  The  principal  school-room 
is  50  ft.  by  34  ft.,  with  a corridor  at  each  end 
dividing  it  at  one  end  from  an  infants’  room, 
communicating  with  a class-room,  and  at  the 
other  from  three  class-rooms  for  the  mixed  depart- 
ment. Three  other  class-rooms  are  also  obtained 
in  the  basement.  The  premises  have  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Drake, 
architect. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Sturton-lyStow. — New  Boord  Schools  are  in 
course  of  erection  here  for  the  united  district  of 
Stow,  Sturton,  Bransby,  and  Coates.  Messrs. 
Crosby  & Sons,  of  Lincoln,  have  taken  the  con- 
tract  for  tho  buildings  at  the  sum  of  1,5251.,  and 
the  total  cost  will  he  about  1,9001. 

Ditnse,  N.B. — New  Board  schools  are  about  to 
bo  erected  in  Dunse,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Herbertson  & Son,  Galashiels.  The 
buildings  will  cost  upwards  of  4,0001. 


DISASTERS. 

Henry  Williams,  employed  at  Lichfield 
Cathedral  as  assistant  carver,  was  at  work  at 
one  of  tho  buttresses  on  the  north  side  of  the 
edifice,  when,  his  foot  slipping,  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  was  removed  to  his  residence,  and 
surgical  aid  was  procured,  bat  he  died  within 
an  hour  of  the  accident. 

Two  men,  named  Dogherty  and  Mullens,  met 
with  their  death  at  tho  Hanley  sewerage  works. 
One  of  them,  while  descending  a shaft,  fell,  and 
was  drowned  in  some  water  at  the  bottom.  The 
other  went  to  look  for  him,  and  met  with  a 
similar  fate.  It  is  supposed  they  were  overcome 
by  some  foul  air  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
shaft. 

At  tho  village  of  Henley,  Hants,  a father  and 
son,  named  Moore,  were  engaged  in  cleaning  a 
well  70  ft.  deep,  when  they  were  overcome  by 
the  noxious  gas,  and  made  signs  to  be  pulled  up. 
Two  other  sons  immediately  went  down,  but 
they  also  succumbed,  aud  died  shortly  after- 
wards. Yerj  little  precaution  would  have  pre- 
vented this  fatality. 

On  tho  12th  inst.  the  Old  Manchester 
Free  Library,  Campfield,  which  has  long  been 
considered  as  insecure,  fell  to  the  ground. 
Three  men,  who  were  engaged  at  work  upon  it, 
were  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  were  fearfully 
injured.  Their  names  are  Thomas  Quin,  Nathan 
Macknallan,  and  George  M'Clellan.  They  were 
removed  to  the  Infirmary. 


Michele  & Carrington’s  Testing  Ma- 
chines for  Cement. — The  testing -machine 
patented  by  Mr.  Michele,  who  is  of  the  fii-m  cf 
Francis  & Co.,  cement-makers,  Vauxhall,  was 
used  by  the  jury  in  judging  the  quality  of  the 
various  cement  exhibits  in  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
in  which  that  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Francis  & 
Co.,  of  Vauxhall,  stood  the  highest  test,  viz., 
1,300  lb.  on  the  2^  in.  section.  This  cement- 
tester  is  now  very  largely  used,  and  has  been 
employed  by  H.M.  Government  on  nearly  all  the 
dep6b  barracks  they  have  erected  throughout 
the  country.  The  wire-tester  and  paper-tester, 
on  the  same  principle,  are  also  being  largely 
used  ; though,  owing  to  their  later  introduction, 
their  adoption  is  not,  as  yet,  so  extended. 


DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  Committee  have  fallen  back  on  a model 
of  the  dome  decorated  by  the  late  Alfred 
Stevens,  and  have  published  a long  report,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  before  long. 

“All  that  the  sub-Conimittee  ask  the  ExecutiTe  Com- 
mittee at  prceent  to  sanction  is  that  th^  be  allowed — 
Qrst,  to  enter  into  a contract  with  Mr.  Leighton  for  tho 
preparation  of  a cartoon  for  one  of  the  large  circles,  at  an 
eipeuao  of  600i.,with  the  understanding  that  if  the  work 
is  proceeded  with  he  is  to  be  employed,  if  he  wishes  it, 
for  the  other  seven  great  circles  on  siinilsr  terms. 
Second,  in  like  manner,  to  contract  with  Mr.  Povnter  for 
all  the  figure  subjects  on  two  of  the  ribs,  and  all  tho  others 
in  the  intermediate  space,  at  a price  not  to  exceed  1,650J., 
with  a like  understanding  as  to  the  remainder.  Third,  to 
employ  Mr.  Staunus  to  prepare  the  full-sized  cartoon  as 
above  described ; and,  fourth,  to  engage  the  services  of 
Mr.  Penrose  till  at  least  this  cartoon  is  fixed  lUu  on  the 
dome,  by  which  several  proceedings,  with  their  incidental 
minor  expenses,  a total  liability  will  be  incurred  of  from 
3,600/.  to  4,000/.  It  is  calcolated  it  will  require  at  least 
one  year  from  the  time  of  giving  the  orders  to  complete 
these  preliminary  works,  before  which  time  it  will  not  bo 
necessary  to  ask  a sanction  for  any  further  expenditure 
that  may  be  determined  upon.” 

To  this  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  assented. 


VARIORUM. 

We  understand  that  Capt.  Calver  is  preparing 
a rejoinder  to  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette’s  reply  to  his 
October  report  upon  sewage  disposal.  A little 
detention  will  occur  in  its  appearance,  as  tho 
writer  is  adding  to  certain  observations  upon 

the  currents  of  the  Thames. Mr.  R.  Norman 

Shaw,  R.A.,  is  the  author  of  a Book  of  Designs 
for  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture  in  Concrete, 
which  is  on  the  eve  of  publication.  The  drawings 
of  the  entire  weak  are  by  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  and  these  have  been  reproduced  by 
photo-lithography.  The  plates  are  about  thirty 
in  number,  and  include  some  of  the  buildings 
erected  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  and  elsewhere 
not  before  published. — ‘‘The  Report  of  the 
Highway  and  Sanitary  and  Public  Health  Joint- 
Committees  of  the  Paddington  Vestry  on  Wood 
and  other  Pavements,”  jnst  now  published  by 
order  of  the  Vestry,  contains  a considerable 
amount  of  information  useful  to  those  who 
are  inquiring  as  to  pavements.— ■ The  July 
Number  of  the  Victoria  Magazine,  conducted  by 
Miss  Faithfull,  includes  a photograph  of  Mrs. 
Brassey.  This  magazine  has  lately  made  a 
start  upwards. 


Pisallaiua. 

Continuous  Footboards  on  Railway 
Carriages. — Colonel  Yolland’s  report  ou  a 
fatal  accident  which  occurred  on  the  3rd  ult.  to 
a female  passenger,  at  the  Bishopsgate-street 
Station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  has  been 
issued.  The  carriages  were  not  fitted  with  a 
continuous  footboard,  but  had  iron  steps  outside 
each  door.  Colonel  Yolland  says  that  if  the 
carriage  had  been  fitted  with  a continuous  foot- 
board it  is  highly  probable  that,  although  the 
woman  might  have  been  injured  from  her  own 
imprudence  in  getting  out  of  the  train  after  it 
had  started,  she  would  not  have  lost  her  life.  ■ 
Colonel  Yolland  adds  : — 

"The  Great  Extern  Eailwav  Company  have,!  under- 
stand,  fitted  somewhat  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  car- 
riages which  run  in  their  suburban  trains  with  continuous  s 
footboards,  having  arrived  at  the  couclusion  that  these  con- 
tinuous footboarils,  if  placed  at  a proper  distance  froiu  tho  : 
edges  and  above  the  surface  of  the  platforms,  will  mate- 
rially tend  to  diminish  tho  number  of  this  class  of  acci- 
dent. But  I do  not  leam  that  this  company  have  as  yet  i 
recognised  the  necessity  for  substituting  continuous  foot- 
boards for  these  iron  doorsteps  on  all  the  carringc-s  that  i 
run  ou  all  their  lines.  It  may  be  that  a greater  portion  of  I 
the  accidents  of  this  class  occur  on  tho  suburban  traffic  of  I 
the  principal  railways  which  have  termini  in  London  ; but  t 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  do  occur  elsewhere  j ; 
and  I am  not  aware  of  anv  reason  why  these  continuous  5 
footboards  should  not  be  affixed  to  aU  passenger  carriages,  , 
and  extend  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  buffer  costings  at  i 
the  end  of  each  carriage  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  open  spiwe  e 
between  adjacent  carriages  fitted  with  long  buffer-rods. 

The  Wilbeiforce  Memorial  Church,  , 
Southampton.— The  Prince  of  Wales  has  fixed  J 
August  13th  for  laying  the  dedication  stone  of  I 
the  new  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  South-  • 
ampton,  which  is  to  be  rebuilt  as  a memorial  of  il 
the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  whose  son,  the  Rev.  r 
Basil  Wilberforce,  is  rector  of  the  parish. 

The  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.— We  hear,  r 
with  much  pleasure,  that  the  Royal  Academy  i 
have  voted  1001.  to  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  i 
A few  day  sago,  too,  the  treasurer  of  this  fund  < 
received  a legacy  of  1071.  from  Mr.  J.  J • Stainton.  i 
This  will  prove  encouraging  to  its  officers. 
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Experiments  with.  Dynamite  at  Port- 
land.— A series  of  experiments  with  dyoamite 
were  made  a few  days  ago  in  Messrs.  Mitchell  & 
Co.’s  quarries  at  Portland  in  the  top  and  bot- 
tom “ capstone.”  Two  sections  of  rock  were 
operated  on  simultaneously, — a section  of  cap- 
stone next  the  Portland  bed,  into  which  were 
bored  the  holes  in  lino  9 ft.  apart,  and  each  3 ft. 
deep,  well  planned  to  cut  and  to  work  to  eac'-' 
other.  The  other  part  operated  on  was  a sec- 
tion of  top  cap  overlying  the  bottom  capstone, 
but  a stop  back,  and  into  which  four  bore-holes 
had  been  made  3 ft.  deep  each  and  9 ft.  apart, 
in  line  with  each  other.  The  seven  holes  in  the 
two  sections  were  charged  with  10  lb.  of 
dynamite,  and  electric  fuses  iuserted,  coupled 
up  together  in  circuit  by  small  copper  connect- 
ing wire,  insulated  with  gutta-percha.  The 
holes  wore  then  filled  np  with  w’ater  in  lieu  of 
tamping  or  stemming,  and  the  end  wires  con- 
nected to  the  two  cables  leading  to  the  electric 
machine  a safe  distance  away.  The  quarry  was 
then  cleared  of  men,  and  the  signal  “ all  clear  ” 
having  been  given,  the  electric  machine  was 
unlocked,  the  cables  attached  to  the  terminals, 
and  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  machine  a few 
revolutions,  a current  of  high  tension  electricity 
was  sent  along  the  cables  through  the  fuses, 
exploding  the  seven  charges  simultaneously.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  that  the  three  charges 
in  the  bottom  capstone  had  removed  a section 
of  rock  42  ft.  6 in.  long  by  7 ft.  6 in.  wide,  by 
5 ft.  deep  to  the  bed  below,  equal  to  59  cubic 
yards, — equal  to  132  tons  15  cwt.  The  four 
charges  in  the  top  cap  bad  removed  a section  of 
rock  42  ft.  long  by  5 K.  3 in.  wide,  by  7 ft.  deep 
to  the  bed  of  lower  capstone,  equal  to  57  cubic 
yards, — equal  to  128  tons  10  cwt.  The  rock 
was  broken  up  into  blocks  from  five  to  fifteen 
tons  each,  so  effectnally  that  the  whole  lot 
operated  upon, — 261  tons  5 cwt., — was  removed 
clean  away  by  quarrymen  in  two  or  three  days. 
On  a subsequent  day  another  lot  was  operated 
on  with  equal  effect.  The  experiments  were 
conducted  uuder  the  saperintendence  of  Mr. 
Read,  the  local  dynamite  agent,  by  Mr.  John 
Harris,  travelling  instructor  to  Nobel's  Explo- 
sive Company,  Glasgow. 

Panning  in  Zanzibar  and  Freed  Slave 
Labour. — Actual  experience  of  this  has  been 
had  by  the  Universities  Mission  at  Zanzibar 
during  the  last  Lhree  years.  The  chief  esta- 
blishment is  at  Mbweni,  four  miles  from  the  town 
itself,  where  there  is  about  150  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation.  Effective  communication 
with  the  town  has  been  a great  difficulty,  but 
has  at  length  been  established  by  means  of 
bullock- carts,  for  which  a road  had  first  to  be 
made.  These  were  constructed  on  the  spot,  the 
work  of  the  carpentering  and  smiths’  depart- 
ment  of  the  school  and  industrial  establish- 
ment at  Kuuigani.  Great  as  has  been  the  diffi- 
culty of  starting  all  this,  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  it  seems  oven  greater,  as  the 
bullocks  are  found  to  die  in  large  numbers.  As 
a last  resource  it  has  been  determined  to  intro- 
duce into  Zanzibar  a traction-engine  of  special 
construction,  which  will  be  used  as  a locomotive, 
and  also  stationary  to  drive  a saw  and  turniog 
lathe.  The  sum  required  for  this  is  not  less 
than  5001.,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  many 
who  see  this  will  be  indneed  to  contribute 
towards  it.  No  profit  can  ever  be  expected  to 
accrue  to  any  one  from  the  work.  Further  in- 
formation  may  be  had  from  the  Rev.  S.  Ran- 
dolph Dunnington,  York,  and  subscriptions  will 
be  gladly  received  by  Messrs.  Hoare  & Co., 
Fleet-street. 

The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  have 
just  added  to  the  plant  of  the  new  chief  station 
in  the  Southwark  Bridge-road  two  light  draught 
steam  fire-engines,  specially  suited  for  rapid  trans- 
mission  to  a fire.  These  engines  were  delivered 
on  Thursday,  the  11th  inet.,  having  been  pre- 
viously tested  on  the  premises  of  the  makers. 
Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  & Co.,  iu  the  presence  of 
Captain  Shaw  and  his  officers.  Various  im- 
provements  have  been  introduced  ; by  means  of 
those  in  the  boiler,  steam  was  raised  from  cold 
water  to  lOU  lb.  on  the  square  inch  in  sis  minutes 
and  a half,  this  being  an  acceleration  of  time  by 
about  three  minutes  or  four  minutes,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  engines  pi'eviously  in  use.  The 
increasing  height  to  which  warehouses  and 
public  buildings  are  now  car-ried  in  London 
rendering  it  necessary  for  increased  pressure, 
on  the  water-jet,  this  requirement  has  been  met 
in  these  engines  by  giving  an  increased  area  of 
steam  cylinder  as  compared  to  the  water 
cylinder. 


Should  Horses  be  Shod  ? — This  question 
has  lately  given  rise  to  a very  interesting  dis- 
cussion, having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  street  pavements.  Mr.  George 
Ransom  has  written  to  the  Times  to  advocate 
using  horses  without  shoes.  He  says  that  since 
1862  ho  has  constantly  done  so,  though  he  has 
owned  over  200  horses  at  one  time,  and  used 
them  for  all  kinds  of  purposes  over  rough  roads. 
Their  hoofs  required  paring  sometimes,  but  they 
grew  so  tough  that  they  could  not  be  cut  with 
an  ordinary  drawing-knife,  but  they  required 
steel  nippers.  He  argues  that  though  horses 
used  to  being  shod  would  wear  their  hoofs  out 
quickly  if  used  immediately  after  having  their 
shoes  taken  off,  the  same  result  would  not  follow 
if  they  were  brought  gradually  to  regular  work, 
thus  giving  time  for  the  soles  of  the  hoofs  to 
acquire  the  necessary  hardness  and  tongbness. 
On  the  London  asphalto  Mr.  Ransom  thinks 
horses  would  go  much  better  and  more  safely 
unshod.  Commenting  on  the  discussion,  the 
Lancet  says, — ‘‘The  proposition  will  crop  np  at 
intervals  until  a rational  view  of  the  subject 
comes  to  be  taken.  As  a matter  of  physiological 
fitness,  nothing  more  indefensible  than  the  use 
of  shoes  can  be  imagined.  Not  only  is  the  mode 
of  attaching  them  by  nails  injurious  to  the  hoof : 
it  is  the  probable,  if  not  the  evident,  cause  of 
many  affections  of  the  foot  and  leg  which  impair 
the  usefulness,  and  must  affect  the  comfort  of 
the  animal.  Whether  horses  could  work  on  our 
roadswithoutsome  protection  is  anotherquestion. 
We  think  it  would  bo  found  that  the  natural 
structure  would  adapt  itself  to  any  ordinary 
requirement.  There  is,  however,  a wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  upon  this  point  among  authori- 
ties on  horse  management,  and  the  problem  is 
not  likely  to  be  faithfully  solved  until  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried It  should,  however, 

bo  understood  that  the  experiment  must  be  tried 
with  colts  that  have  never  been  shod.  This  is 
an  essential  condition  of  the  test.” 

Architects  and  the  “ Athenseum.” — For 
a long  time  past  some  foolish  and  malignant 
person  has  been  allowed  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Athenceum  to  damage  their  property,  and 
has  succeeded  to  a larger  extent  than  probably 
they  imagine.  We  wonid  point  to  his  last 
achievement  in  that  direction.  An  attempt  is 
being  made  to  collect  fnnds  for  works  stated  to 
be  needful  for  the  preservation  of  the  fine  chnrch 
of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich.  The  vicar  and 
churchwardens  appeal  for  aid  iu  their  work,  and 
hero  is  what  this  gentleman  of  the  press  has  been 
permitted  to  say  of  the  whole  architectural 
profession : — 

■'  While  wo  advocate  raainteoanco  of  this  fine  architec- 
tural and  historical  building,  of  which  the  vicar  and  his 
colleagues  are  the  trustees  for  posterity,  it  is  necessary  to 
protest  against  the  employment  of  an  architect  in  this  aa 
in  similar  cases,  because  an  architect's  professional  in- 
stincts, not  less  than  his  personal  interests,  may,— at  least 
so  long  as  the  ' live  per  cent.  ’ practice  obtains, — lead  him 
to  do  that  wliich  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  done  without 
destruction  of  all  that  is  valuable  to  the'  future,— all  that 
Norwich  men  ought  to  preserve  andveuerate  in  St.  Peter’s. 
If  preservation  and  due  miiintenance  of  what  time  lias 
honoured,  if  to  retain  all  that  history  prizes  in  Mancroft 
Church,  be  really  the  desire  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens, 
let  them  employ  an  engineer,  who  can  do  all  that  is 
wanted,  and  probably  at  one  quarter  of  the  cost  of  what 
an  architect  would  charge.” 

The  slander  of  this  precions  paragraph,  which 
is  on  a par  with  the  ignorance  it  exhibits,  has 
been  expressed  on  many  previous  occasions  iu 
the  same  pages. 

Hereford  Middle  Class  College. — The 
works  of  the  new  Middle  Class  College  at 
Hereford  are  being  rapidly  proceeded  with. 
The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Bowers, 
of  Hereford,  and  since  operations  have  com- 
menced the  work  (under  Mr.  Hobson,  the  fore- 
man) has  been  carried  on  with  great  expedition. 
The  building  will  be  in  the  Early  Gothic  style, 
and  Mr.  Kempson  is  the  architect.  It  is  not 
intended  at  present  to  complete  the  whole  of 
the  buildings,  the  contract  for  the  whole  erection 
being  12,7291.  The  complete  plan  of  the  build- 
ing comprises  a central  block,  surmounted  by  a 
clock-tower,  with  two  wings.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  intended  to  complete  the  centre 
and  the  west  wing,  so  that  the  clock-tower  will 
form  the  eastern  end.  The  contract  for  the 
present  work  is  9,5391.  The  building  will  be 
erected  of  red  brick,  manufactured  by  the  con- 
tractor  at  his  brick-yard,  which  is  situated  a 
short  distance  only  from  the  site  ; the  dressings 
will  be  of  Bath  stone,  relieved  by  terra-cotta 
bricks  and  black  bricks.  The  roof  will  be 
covered  with  patent  Broseley  tiles  of  different 
colours.  The  college  will  be  built  with  a view 
of  accommodating  100  boarders  besides  day- 
boys. ^ 


TENDERS 

For  works  of  sewage  utilisation  .■!  Burslem,  Stafford- 
skire,  for  the  Burslem  Local  Boarl.  Mr.  E.  Richards, 
engineer. 

Contract  A,  — Engine-house,  bo  ler-hous',  and  coal 
depot : — 

Mackay  £1,728  0 0 

Drewitt  & Pickering  1,714  0 0 

Barlow i,6i0  0 0 

Matthews  

Bowden  

H.  & R.  Inskip  (accepted) 

Contract  C. — Making  and  delivering  cast-iron  pipes, 
12  in,,  18  in.,  and  21  iu.  diameter : — 

Spittle £4,636  14  0 

Cochrane  & Co 4,40>  13  7 

Oakes  & Co 4,364  8 D 

Sylvester 4,i'59  15  4 

8.  &J.  Roberts 4.013  13  7 


3,913 
3,834  1 8 
1,367  0 0 


Covered  Tank 

..  £2,547^  W U 
..  2,201  0 i> 

2,8-13  0 0 
. 1,937  0 0 


Stacey,  Davis,  & Co.  . 

Firmstone  (accepted)  .. 

Brymbo  Companv 

Contract  D. — Laying  and  jointing  the  rising  mam,  con- 
structing intercepting  sewers,  straimng-chumbera,  suction- 
well,  aud  tank : — 

Pipe-laying  and 
Sewers,  &o. 

■Walker  £3,W1  8 3 

Mackay* 3,139  0 0 

Drewitt  & Pickeringt...  2,569  0 0 

H.  & R.  Inskip  — 

In  one  amount. 

Smith  £4,123  0 0 

Maeguire 7,300  0 0 

• Accepted  for  pipe-laying  only.  t Withdraivu. 
Contract  E,  for  open  tank,  to  hold  500,000  gallons 

■Walker £1,199  7 0 

Drewitt  & Pickering  (accepted)..  1,143  11  8 
For  foundations,  &e.,  for  a wnrehonse,  Friday -street  and 
IVatliag-strect.  Messrs.  Ford  & llesketh,  arcliitects 

Shaw  & Co £3,531  0 0 

Conder 3,490  0 0 

McLachlao  & Sous  3,350  0 0 

Peto,  Bros 3,2,39  5 G 

Browne  & Robiuson 3,235  4 6 

Adamson  A Sons  3,145  17  8 

Scrivener  A Co 2,953  10  8 

Ashby  a.  Horner  3,932  0 0 

Lawrence  3,8G0  0 0 

Ashby,  Bros 2,777  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa  residence,  Baldslow- 
road,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  J.  Reeves.  Messrs.  Cross  & Wells, 
architects  ; — 

Wood  £2,231  0 0 

Womersley 2,204  0 0 

Kodda  2,183  0 0 

Eldridge  2,167  0 0 

H.  <Ss  C.  Harman  2,165  0 0 

Geary  2,118  0 0 

Buller  2,041  0 0 

■VidJer  3,638  0 0 

Ditch  (accepted)  1,959  10  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  George-street, 
Hastings,  for  Mr.  J,  H.  Pearch.  Messrs.  Cross  & Wells, 
architects 

Womersley £1,683  0 0 

Cruttenden 1,665  10  0 

Eldridge  1,055  0 0 

Ditch  1,643  10  0 

Tidier  (accepted)  1,599  0 0 

For  tho  erection  of  a detnehed  villa  residence,  Cliro 
A'ale  Estate,  llaatings,  for  Mr.  C.  Davenport  Jones. 
Messrs.  Cross  & Wells,  architects  : — 

King £1,300  0 0 

For  Gospel-hall  aud  new  premises,  Iloitoii,  for  the  Rev. 

. T.  Edwards,  M..A..  Me.ssra.  '\\'ariug  A Nicholson, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Howard  £3,670  0 0 

Staines  A Son  (too  late) 3,384  0 0 

Hammond  3,370  0 0 

Lapthorne  (accepted)  3,o39  0 0 

Jarvis  A Son  (withdrawn)  3,830  16  0 


For  the  second  enlargement  of  Congregational  Church, 
Carlisle.  Mr.  Ralph  Nicholson,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Laing  (accepted)  £1,413  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  cowsheds  and  piggeries  at  Mitcham 
Schools,  for  the  Guardiaus  of  the  Poor  of  the  llolboni 
Union.  Mr.  II.  Saxon  Suell,  architect 

Bamford £440  0 0 

Sabey  & Son 393  0 0 

Fatten 333  0 0 


For  works  in  strengthening  throughout  the  roof  of 
Boiiverie-road  Chapel,  Stoke  Nowiiigtou.  Mr.  George 
McDonell,  architect;— 

Callin  (accepted). 


For  repairs,  painting,  &c.,  to  Warehousemen  and  Clerks’ 
Schools,  Russell-hill,  West  Croydon.  Messrs.  Burney  A 
Monday,  architects: — 

Saker  £573  0 0 

Larnea 536  10  0 

Josolyne 465  0 0 

Smith  456  0 0 

Mines  (accepted) 321  0 0 

For  alterations,  &c.,  No.  18,  Hatton-garden,  for  Messrs. 
Booth  & Fox.  Messrs.  Clarkson,  architects 

Mody  £349  0 0 

Ward  247  16  0 

Somerville  & Hill 237  0 0 

MUls 229  0 0 

Smith  187  10  0 

Cox  175  10  0 

Vincent  175  0 0 

Cook  S Co 170  0 0 

Ranson  160  0 0 

Heather  153  10  0 

Eudy  (accepted)  103  0 0 

For  erecting  four  premises  in  Watling-street  and  Bread- 
street,  City,  upon  the  former  site  of  AU  Hallows  Church. 
Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner 

Scrivener  & Co  (accepted). 
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For  farmhouse  and  buildings  at  Greasehajs  Fai 
Stockland,  Devon.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jooes,  architect 

Clarke  & Turner  £879  11  0 

Minns 830  0 0 

Trott  765  0 0 


wwing  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Bristol.  Mr,  Herbert  J.  Jones, 


For  alterations  and  rej 
Cnapel  at  lieda-iokj  uear 
arclutect : — 

Pitch  Pine.  Yellow  Pine. 
Stephens  jt  Baatow  ...£520  0 0 ...£493  10  0 

Cowley  480  0 0 ...  470  0 0 

Gay 410  0 0 ...  87S  0 0 

Huinplireys 396  0 0 ...  371  0 0 

Wilkins  & HiU  3B5  0 0 ...  350  0 0 

Lewis  & Edbrooke 355  0 0 ...  339  0 0 , 


Forsercn  houses  in  Miygrove-road,  Kilburn,  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  arcliitcct : — 

Johnson  

Mansbridgc 

Beach  

Martin 

Somerville  & Hill 

Temple  4 Foster 

Wicks 
Front 

Taylor 


..£4,457  0 
. 4,4(15  0 
. 4,383  0 
. 4,276  0 
. 4,252  10 
, 4,245  0 
. 3,783  10 
. 3,350  0 
. 3,325  0 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses 
road.  Plumstead,  for  Mr.  E. 
architect.  Qnautities  supplied 

Howe  

Johnson  

Parker  & Evans 

Smith  (accepted)  


1 shops,  at  Herbcrt- 
b,  Mr.  E.  Taylor, 


.£1,034  0 
. 1,-150  0 
. 1,439 


956  0 01 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Cambridge  Music 
Hall,  for  Mr.  Nugent.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bobicson,  architect ; — 

BracheraSon  ,....£368  0 0 

Stamp  & Bowtle  364  0 0 

Qarrud 355  0 0 

Smith  , 330  0 0 

Gibbon  & Mitchell  325  0 0 

Andrews 290  0 0 

Kiddle  & Son 280  0 0 


For  the  removal  of  the  present  pier  and  eoustmction  of 
a new  promenade  pier,  with  landing-stages,  Sc.,  at  Bourne- 
mouth, in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  for  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Bournemouth.  Mr.  E.  Birch,  engineer.  Quan- 
tities supplied  ^ Messrs.  E,  L.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Finch  & Co £28,462  17  6 

Gardiner &Co 24,180  6 3 

Phillips 24,000  0 0 

Dixon 22,782  0 0 

Laidlaw,  Sons,  & Caiue 22,424  0 0 

Shaw  21,91)0  0 0 

Bergbeim  & Co.  (accepted) 21,458  0 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  &c.,  at  the  Angel,  Stratford, 
for  Messrs.  Smith,  Garrett,  &Co.  Messrs.  Hills  & Fletcher, 
architects  t — 

Johnson  £996  0 0 

Cocks  4 Co 974  0 0 

Hearie  &.  Son 815  0 0 

Alexander  (accepted) 749  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a uew  house  at  Home  for  Little  Boys, 
Farningham-roud,  Kent.  Messrs.  Spalding  & Evans, 


architects 


Downs  4 Co.  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  a new  store  and  cart  shed,  at  Marsh 
Oatc-laue,  Stratford.  Essex,  for  Messrs.  Harris.  Mr.  J.  T, 
Newman,  architect,  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  E.  L. 
Curtis  & Sons  : - 

Morter £557  0 0 

Hosking,  Bros 647  0 0 

North,  Bros 625  0 0 

■^en  , 480  0 0 

Lawreneo  460  0 0 

Abrahams  (accepted)  453  0 0 


For  alterations  and  aaoitions  to  aorrow-green  Schoo’.®, 
Leyton,  Essex,  for  the  Levton  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Newman,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs,  e!  l! 
Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Sargeant  £3^154  0 0 

Hosting,  Bros 2.937  0 0 

Downs 2,867  0 0 

Abrahame  2,852  0 0 

iteed 2,772  0 0 

Norton  & Son 2,761  0 0 

Arber  2,740  0 0 

Morter  (accepted)  2 727  0 0 


For  alterations  to  38,  Knightrider-street,  E.C,  Mr.  E 
Creed,  arcliitect  1 — 

Body  £*50  0 0 

Creecher 447  q 0 

Cocks  431  10  0 

AUan  & Son  416  0 0 

Gould  & Brand 343  0 0 

Sayers  333  10  0 

Buns...  265  10  0 


For  new  Baptist  chapel.  North-end,  Finchley.  Mr. 
Morton  Glover,  architect 

In  Kentish  Bag.  In  Hed  Bricks. 

Colls  & Son  £4,309  0 0 ...  4,092  0 0 

Nightingale  4,291  0 0 ...  4,066  0 0 

Shepherd  3.657  0 0 ...  3,370  0 0 

Sudnes&Son  3,646  0 0 ...  3,626  0 0 

Gould  & Brand 3,329  0 0 ...  3 189  0 0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


CHAEGES  FORADYERTISEMENTS. 

alTtfATIONS  VACANT,  PAETNBIISHIF3.  APPEBNTICBSHIPS, 
TRAPE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERIISEUENTS. 

Blx  Unei  (about  fittr  words)  or  andar 4a,  Sd. 

Boefa  oddlUonit]  line  (about  tau  worda) Oa.  6d. 

Tarma  for  aeriee  of  Trade  Advartisementa,  alao  for  Speoial  Adver- 
ttiemeuta  on  front  page,  Competttlona,  Contracts,  Salea  b;  Auction, 
So.  may  be  obtaissd  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED, 

FOUS  Unea  (about  THIRTY  worda)  or  under Se.  Sd. 

Each  addltleual  line  (about  ten  worde) Oa.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addreaaed  B<xt  — , Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mu<(  in  all  caaea  be  called/or,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  " Bituatlona  Wanted  " AdvertUemente Sd.  per  Week. 

Feral!  other  Advertiaementa  Sd.perWeek, 

FRSPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stampa  mutt  not  be  aent,  but  all  amall  anma  should  be 
remitted  br  Caeh  in  RrglaUied  Letter  or  bv  Uoner  Order,  parable 
at  the  Peat-office,  Elng-atreet,  (%veat-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOUHDRINIER.  Publiaher, 

Addreaaed  to  No.  46,  Oatberine-street,  WAX 
Advertlsementa  for  the  ouireut  week'a  laane  moat  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

Tbe  Pobliaber  oannot  be  reaponaible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  In  reply  to  Adrertlaementa,  and  atrouglr  lecomtaenda  that 
COPIES  ONLY  ahuuld  be  aent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  la  aupplied dfrecC  from  tbe  Office  to  raaldenta  In 
aur  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remlttancea  payable  aa  above. 


BatR  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath.  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  Boutd,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNBY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
Bhonld  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

LondoaDepdt:  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland- 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt  ] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C,  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  Iwst  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  ooorses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  fioers, 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun.rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


A.  P.  (Utt  and  umaunta  abonld  have  been  leol).— Sub-Coutractor 
^ildepeade  on  tbe  termi  of  coutraet  We  cannot  advlee  in  private 
arrangemenU).  — J.  P.  (wUI  give  every  attention  to  >uch  ooromunlca- 
tlone).— O.  McO.  (names  uf  tenderers  and  amounts  should  have  been 
ient).-K.B  — P.  i B.—T.—T.  C.  8.-C.  * W.— E.  M B,— J.  W.  B.— 
O.  D.— L.  P.— J.  K-M.  B.  A.-W,  M.— A.  8.— H.  P.-G.  AM.— 
T.G.— W.  B.— A.  C-C.  C.  H.— U,  J.  J.— Mr.  E.— A.  B.— J.  B.M.  W. 
— H.  S.  S.-0.  W.  a— W,  W.  L.-0.  B.-J.  P.  J.-E.  P.  W.— D.  A Co. 
— C A iSons.-a  A F.— 8.  H.-0.  W.  F.  (too  late  for  this  week). 

£rra(um.— Id  paragraph  beaded,  “Tunnel  Accident  in  Oennany,” 
Ik  733.  line  10  from  tup.  ahouid  .read  " llmeetone  of  the  ftrmett  de- 
ecriptlon,"  not  ” Bueth” 

All  tUWiDvnU  of  facts,  lists  of  tenden,  Ae.  roust  be  aesompanied 
by  the  name  and  addieai  of  the  sender,  not  neceasarUy  fur 
pobllcatiou, 

NoTic— Tbe  reejMnaibillty  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
fobllv  meelLuge,  rests,  of  oooiae,  with  theautbora. 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air- Propeller,  for  the 
introduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell, 
ings,  &o. 

The  machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  oonaista  of  a drum  with  a 
doable  set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly. 
wheel  placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle 
as  fans.  The  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  on  to 
it,  oaneing  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revoWe 
with  ^eat  velocity  5 the  air  passing  through  the 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feet  per  minute, 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  machine  may  be  need  either 
as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred, 
or  both  objects  oombised. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  for 
Gas  Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees 
of  the  Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Con- 
aervatoriee,  &o. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lamps  and 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  156,  Queen’s-road,  Bays, 
water,  W.  [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloacester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Eduction  in  Price  of  Small  Sizes.  [Adtt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Mouulaoturen  of 


4>0  CHARLES  eCOLLINCE'SO  PATENT^ 


^ pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
1 '^LEVER.  SCREW.  & BARREL  BOLTS 


LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS 

iSJj  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

Q 36a,  borough  road, 


THE  LONDON  DRAWING  OEEICE, 

98,  LONDON  WALL,  E.C. 


For  the  execution  of  hlgh-cloea  ArehitecturaJ  Draughtsmanship. 
Perspectlvee  uuUioed.  eiuhed,  or  coloured  ; l>ealgDi ; Seta  of  PUo*  ; 
Detail  and  Workirrg  Drawings  ; Trouiugs.  Ac  ou  uio-lerale  terms. 
BTCHINOS  for  PHOTn-iJTUOORAPaY. 
SPECIALITY  lor  OOUPBlTTIiiN  WORK. 

Manager,  Mr.  EDWARD  H.  LLOYD, 


MARION  & CO.’S. 

Ferro-prussiate  process, 

for  reproducing  TraaapareDC  Drawli>g>,  |hy  the  uee  of  tbalt 
prepared  Paper.  Light,  aud  Water.  No  cheiuicala  required.  Pio- 
Bpectus  on  applioatiun.— MARION  A CO.  S2  nnd  33.  Bubo-aquore. 


Price  Is.  or  poai-free  for  14sLitrnps.  New  Edition, 

TLLUSTRATEI)  CATALOGUEof  STABLE 

I FITTINOS,  90  psgee,  with  full  desorlpiion  aud  prices  of  the 
moat  Important  Inveutlous  and  iinpruvrmeiiU  m Stable  and  Haruess- 
room  Fittings.  Stable  Paving,  Draitjage.  Veuiilatisn,  Ao. 

ST.  PaNCBAB  IRONWOBK  Company.  Sl,  P«ujraa-toad, 

London,  N.W. 


Now  ready,  with  4S  IllnstratlouB,  or.  6vo.  cloth. 


QUANTITIES, 


In  Tabulated  form  ; explanatory  of  the  beat  melbods  adopted  In  the 
meoauTement  of  Builderb'  Work,  Ae.  with  Tablet  of  tbe  vorioua 
Trades,  Tables  of  Conetanta  for  the  valuatiou  of  Labour,  Ac. ; and  a 
oomplete  Index  (or  ready  reference. 

” A good  treatise,  by  a competent  master  of  his  subject."— Buildinif 


London  : B.  T.  BATSFOKD,  52.  High  Holbom. 


Thu  day.  crowu  8»o.  with  Wood  Rogravings  ant 


T^RAMWaYS  : their  CONSTRUCTION 

J_  and  WORKING,  with  ti^ecUl  reference  to  the  TBAMWAYSof 


the  United  Klogdrui.  By  D.  KTNNEaK  CLARE.  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
Author  of  ” A Manual  of  Bulea,  Tables,  and  Data,'  ac. 

*'  An  exhaustive  and  pracLloal  work.' — Suildinff  A'etet,  May  3. 1678. 
" ludUpetisable  fur  students  of  the  subject.'* — MuUder,  Jaue29, 
1878. 

CkOSBY  LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  Stationers'  Holl^oiirt,  London.  S.C. 


Vith  lllusiratinns,  demy  8vo.  cloth.  4s.  ; by  post.  4s.  4d. 

, . BUILDING; 

eCONSTEUenON  of  FLOORS.  ROOFS,  Ac. 

By  THOMAS  POri'EB, 

Clerk  of  the  Worai  to  the  Right  H 'U.  L^rd  Ashburton. 
London:  F,  W.  KBYNOLDS  A CO.  73,  South wark-stteet,  B.E. 


riONORETE  : 

and  the  CONST 


By  THOMAS  MORRIS,  Architect. 

HYDROSTaETICS  of  the  CISTERN, 

DRAIN,  and  BEWEB.  with  Diagram Os.  8d. 

''  A more  uaeful  brochure  has  never  been  published. " — itetrepotilan. 

A HOUSE  fur  tbe  SUBURBS,  with  Designs.  3rd  edit.  12s.  6d. 

A CLUE  to  RAILWAY  and  OTHER  COMPENSATION..  4«.  6d. 
DILAPIDATIONS,  E''CLB31A8TICaL  and  GBNERAL  ..  44.  6d. 
BRITISH  Carpentry  ; Ooihio  Roots  illustrated...  6».  6d. 
PERtPKCTlVK  or  GRAPHIC  PROJECriON  : ParaUel, 

Diagonal,  Pan-angular.  Oraiieful.  With  Diagrams 3e.  6d-  I 

Lumlon;  SIUFKIN.  MARSHALL,  A CO. 


Imperial  16mo.  cloth,  4a. 

POSTS  and  TELEGRAPHS,  PAST  and 

PRESENT.  With  an  Account  of  tbe  Telephone  and  ■ 
Ph  emograph 

By  WILLIAM  TEGR,  F.R.H.S.  Author  ol  ■'  The  Knot  Tied,”  Ac. 
Dedicated,  by  peirnisiiou,  to  the  secretary  of  the  General  Post 
Office.  London. 

London  : WILLIAM  TEOG  A CO.  Pancras-lane,  Cheapetde. 


TMPORTANT  to  ARCHITECTS  and 

JL  8TUDENT8. 

ALFRED  TARRANT.  50.  BEDFkRD-STREET,  Ovent-gardsn.  i 
having  purchased  tbe  entire  leinauiders  of  Uie  two  following  Ini-  : 
Jiurunt  WORKS,  recently  publi-hed  by  the  late  Firm  of  Day  A Sou  • 
(Limited),  ii  enabled  to  utlai  them  at  the  following  low  priceafoc  : 


PabliBhftd  at  41.  4s.  offered  at  18b. 

ARCHITECTURAL  SKETCHES  from  the  ■ 

CONTINENT.  Views  and  Deialla  from  Frauce,  Italy,  and  Germany,  s 
By  WILLIAM  NORMAN  SHAW.  lUl)  plates  foUo,  half  bound,  gilt  ! 

Pnbllehed  at  31. 13t.  6d,  offered  at  18a. 

BPBOIMENS  of  MEDMVAL  AEOHI.I 

TBCTURE,  chlufly  selected  from  examples  of  the  twelfth  and  thir-  i 
Uealb  centuries  In  France  and  Italy.  By  W.  EDEN  NESFXELD.j 
100  plates  folio,  half  bound,  glH  edges. 

London : ALFRED  TARRANT,  50,  Bedford-atreet,  Covent-gardeB.  . 


Whitland  Abbey  Oreen  Slates.— These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  particulars, 
Apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Oar- 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


JOHN  WHITEHEAD  CO.’S 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue,' 


1 8 7 8, 

Witt  Revised  List  of  Prices  of 
BRICK,  TILE,  and  PIPE  MACHINES, 
Witt  all  tte  Recent  ImproTements, 

CLAY . CRUSHING  ROLLER  MILLS, 
BRICK  and  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINES: 
PATENT  SANITARY  PIPE  MACHINES, 
PUG-MILLS,  &o.,  Ac., 

Can  be  obtained,  post  free,  by  application  tc! 

JOHN  WHITEHEAD  & CO., 

Albert  Worts,  Preston. 


a*TORJ>Af.  JotT  17,  1878. 


1I.LUSTSATIONS. 


Rerelos:  Holr  Trinity,  Corentrx  

Boildines  at  the  Paris  Exhibition!  G-reoce,  Denmark,  and  Central  South  Amenca  

New  Synagogue,  Petersburg-pUce,  Bayawater.-Mr.  N.  8.  Joseph  and  Messrs.  Audaley,  Arthitects 


CONTENTS. 
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The  Temples  of  the  Jews. 


jN  article  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of 
this  jonmal  (see  Builder 
for  June  1 of  this  year) 
commenting  at  some 
length  on  the  portion  of 
Mr.  Fergnsson’s  last 
work  which  concerns 
his  theory  as  to  the 
Christian  and  Saracenic 
buildings  in  the  Haram 


area  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  has  given  rise 
to  some  correspondence  in  our  columns  be. 
tween  the  author  of  the  book  and  some 
of  those  who  regard  his  views  on  this  subject 
with  decided  scepticism.  But  upon  another 
portion  of  his  book,  and  that  which,  in  fact, 
gives  to  the  volume  its  distinguishing  title,  “ The 
Temples  of  the  Jews,”  little  or  nothing  has 
been  said  ia  our  pages  as  yet,  and  it  is  due  to 
the  author  that  bis  elaborate  effort  (the  firstj 
so  far  as  wo  know,  that  has  been  systemati- 
cally made)  to  trace  out  the  successive  plans 
of  the  Jewish  temples,  aud  to  arrive  also 
at  some  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  architec- 
tural style  of  the  latest  and  most  sumptuous 
Temple  erected  by  Herod,  should  receive  some 
special  attention  from  us ; so  that  we  shall  not 
bo  thought  to  be  repeating  ourselves  in  return- 
ing again  to  his  book  from  another  point  of 
view. 

We  must  premise,  however,  that  an  exhaust- 
ive critical  examination  into  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
theories  on  this  subject,  as  stated  in  his  work, 
is  what  wo  are  hardly  attempting  here.  Such 
an  examination  could  hardly  be  made  within 
the  compass  of  a review  even  of  greater  length 
than  articles  in  our  pages  usually  run  to,  nor 
•without  wearying  our  readers  with  pros  and  cons, 
as  to  the  interpretation  and  collation  of  more  or 
less  obscure  passages  of  description  from  the 
Biblical  books,  Josephus  and  other  sources,  the 
deductions  from  which  could  not  be  made  intel- 
ligible without  an  extent  of  illustration  which 
would  almost  amount  to  reproducing  the  book 
in  our  pages,  and  the  original  meanings  of  which 
are  in  many  cases  all  but  unintelligible  from  the 
very  same  cause, — the  absence  of  any  illustra- 
tion i architectural  plans  being,  above  all  things, 
the  most  difficult  to  realise  from  words  only, 
and  the  most  capable  of  almost  endless  latitude 
of  interpretation.  It  must  be  observed  also  that 
while  the  subject  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  to 


which  we  devoted  considerable  space,  deals 
with  existing  architectural  remains,  and  with 
ascertainable  facts  in  regard  to  architectural 
history  and  style,  the  portion  of  the  book  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  temples  is  concerned 
almost  entirely  with  buildings  of  which  only 
a fewof  the  most  fragmentary  vestiges,  at  best, 
remain,  and  is  for  the  most  part  matter  of  pure 
theory,  in  regard  to  which  one  can  come  to  no 
nearer  conclusion  than  that  one  is  more  or  less 
probable  than  another.  But  it  will  be  useful 
here  to  give  a sketch  in  brief  of  the  course  of 
reasoning  pursued  in  Mr.  Forgusson’s  pages, 
together  with  some  critical  estimate  as  to  the 
bearing  of  his  conclusions  on  some  at  present 
obscure  passages  in  the  history  of  architecture. 

Mr.  Fergusson’s  method  of  procedure  has 
been  to  commence  by  restoring  the  first  form 
of  the  Temple,  the  Tabernacle  erected  in  the 
desert,  and  from  this  as  a basis  to  endea- 
vour to  realise  in  turn  the  plans  of  the  several 
temples  of  wliich  we  have  record,  down  to  that 
of  Herod ; and  in  doing  this  to  collate  the 
measurements  and  descriptions  of  the  Bible, 
Josephus,  and  the  Talmud,  so  as  to  make 
them,  as  far  as  may  be,  check  and  correct 
each  other. 

In  considering  the  value  of  such  evidence,  he 
also  lays,  and  rightly,  a good  deal  of  stress  on 
considerations  of  architectural  propriety  and 
probability.  When  anything  which  to  the 
architect  is  manifestly  absurd  occurs  in  a 
description,  he  must  be  allowed  to  reject,  if  he 
cannot  explain  it.  “When,  for  instance,  the 
text  of  Ezekiel,  as  it  now  stands,  represents  the 
cells  surrounding  the  Temple  as  so  constructed 
that  neither  light  nor  air  could  ever  reach  them, 


the  first  place,  because  it  does  not  accord  with 

the  description  iu  the  Book  of  Exodus,  but  more 
80  because  it  is  absolutely  opposed  to  common. 

If  any  one  will  try,  or  even  think,  ho  will 
find  that  it  is  impossible  to  stretch  a linen  cur- 
tain across  such  an  open  space  of  15  ft.,  without 
it  sagging  in  the  centre,  so  that  every  drop  of 
rain  that  fell  upon  it  must  fall  through,  and 
heaping  rams’  skins  and  badger  skins  ujxin  it 
(Exodus  XX.  14)  would  only  make  it  worse.  Their 
weight,  especially  when  wet,  would  only  make 
it  sag  more,  and  they  would  act  as  sponges  to 
retain  any  drops  that  might  otherwise  m a 
tempest  be  blown  away  and  escape.”  Mr.  Fer- 
guBson  accordingly  assumes  as  matter  of  course 
that  the  Tabernacle,  being,  in  fact,  simply  a 
tent,  must  have  bad  a ridge  and  sloping  sides, 
according  to  the  received  way  of  contriving 
tents  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries.  This  is 
imquestionahly  the  most  probable  supposition  in 
itself  j but  the  author  admits  a difficulty,  viz. : 
that  a ridge  of  40  ft.  in  length  must  have  bad 
a ridge-pole  to  prevent  it  from  sagging  to  an 
inconvenient  and  unsightly  extent,  and  that  a 
ridge-polo  of  such  a length  again  absolutely  pre- 
supposes at  least  two  intermediate  posts  or 
props  from  the  floor,  of  which  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  Biblical  specification,  though  it 
appears  intended  to  be  as  full  as  possible.  This 
however,  Mr.  Fergusson  regards  as  “ one  of  the 
cases  iu  which  the  constructive  necessities  of 
the  building  must  be  considered  as  supplying 
what  the  written  authorities  have  omitted  to 
mention”;  and  he  adduces  as  a parallel  case 
that  of  the  Temple,  which  must  have  had  pillars 
on  its  floor,  since  the  roof  could  not  be  supported 
without  them,  though  no  distinct  mention  is 
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it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  this  was  not  so,  made  of  them : “ the  writers  seem  to  have  taken 
and  that  the  text  is  either  corrupt  or,  at  pre-|for  granted  that  every  one  knew  that  these 


sent,  unintelligible.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
Josephus  says  these  same  cells  were  only  five 
cubits  square  on  plas,  but  twenty  cubits  in 
height,  we  may  reject  the  statement  as  certainly 
erroneous.”  And  no  architectural  critic,  we 
imagine,  will  find  fault  with  such  a use  of  what 
may  be  called  architectural  common-sense  as 
this. 

The  power  of  thinking-out  and  realising  the 
actual  practical  conditions  of  a problem  in 
building,  which  the  author  has  frequently  used 
with  so  much  effect  in  his  reconstructions  of 
buildings  which  have  been  wholly  or  partially 
destroyed,  is  conspicuous  in  regard  to  his  mam 
point  of  difference  from  the  popular  idea  of  the 
Jewish  tabernacle  or'  movable  temple  which 
was  the  precursor  of  the  building,  as  it  has 
been  accepted  for  the  last  200  years,  and  duly 
added  to  the  large  pictorial  Bibles  which  used  to 
be  among  the  necessary  complement  of  a family 
library,  especially  in  country  houses.  “ Accord- 
ing to  their  scheme,  the  tabernacle  was  a wooden 
box,  30  cubits  long,  by  10  cubits  wide,  and  10 
cubits  in  height,  open  at  one  end,  and  roofed  by 
curtains  thrown  across  it  like  a pall  over  an  open 
coffin.  Yet  such  a restoration  seems  impossible  : 


supports  were  and  must  have  been  there,  and 
as  mere  mechanical  pieces  of  construction,  they 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  include  them  in 
their  description  of  the  glories  of  the  buildings. 
Now,  we  make  no  objection  to  this  method  of 
reasoning  iu  itself;  it  is  more  probable,  perhaps, 
that  supports  should  bo  omitted  in  the  descrip- 
tion than  that  the  structures  should  have  been 
put  up  in  an  inherently  defective  manner  of  build- 
ing: but  we  do  feel  inclined  to  warn  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson against  a habit  which  he  not  unfre- 
quently  falls  into,  of  arguing  completely  in  a 
circle.  He  here  says  that  the  omission  to  men- 
tion  the  “ story-posts  ” in  the  tabernacle  is  of 
no  consequence,  or  is  the  less  remarkable, 
because  the  temple  building  must  equally 
have  had  supports  internally,  which  also 
are  nob  mentioned.  But  a few 


further  on  wo  find  “None  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  attempted  to  restore  the  temple  have 
ventured  to  place  pillars  on  its  floor  to  support 
the  roof.  It  is  true  they  are  not  directly  men- 
tioned iu  any  of  the  descriptions  we  generally 
refer  to,  but  neither  are  the  central  pillars  in 
the  tabernacle,  which  must  have  been  employed 
to  support  the  ridge-pole  of  the  structure.” 
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i<Ow,  this  reallj  will  not  do:  it  is  the  most  | cubits  broad : for  without  m of  the  house  he  made 

obvions  argmng  m a circle,  and  it  is  an  oversight  rests  round  about,  that  the  beamt  should  not  be 

into  which  Mr.  Fergusson  has  a great  tendency  | the  house.’' 

to  fall;  after  having  propounded  a theory  as 
probable  or  even  possible,  he  assumes  it  as 

nrAtfOi^  .......  :l  x_  n 


proved,  and  then  uses  it  to  prove  the  very 
premisses  upon  which  he  built  it.  We  have 
come  across  at  least  two  instances  of  the  same 
fallacy  of  argument  in  this  book,  of  still  more 
pronounced  character;  and  though  we  admit  it 
is  an  exceedingly  common  failing  with  archeeo- 
legists,  who  have  a habit  of  building  up  theories 
in  a most  wonderful  way  by  arguments  which 
are  entirely  inter-dependent,  we  are  surprised 
to  find  a writer  of  so  much  common  sense,  and 
capable  often  of  such  close  and  logical  reason- 
ing, falling  into  this  curious  habit  of  manipulating 
theories  to  prove  each  other.  Mr.  Fergusson 
would  do  wisely  to  be  more  cautious  in  this 
respect,  because  one  such  lapse  of  logic,  if  it 
happens  to  come  prominently  forwai-d,  is 
often  enough  to  prejudice  a reader  against 
the  whole  oonclueions  of  a book,  or,  at  least, 
very  much  to  strengthen  any  scepticism  which 
he  may  have  had  at  the  outset. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  roofing,  the 
description  of  the  Tabernacle  is  remarkably 
plain  and  comprehensible;  and,  as  Mr.  Per- 
gusson  says,  when  that  is  obtained,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  follow  out  the  planning  and  arrange- 
ment of  Solomon  s Temple,  which  was  mani- 
festly based  on  the  Tabernacle  in  its  main  points, 
^ly  with  its  dimensions  increased  each  way.  The 
Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Tabernacle  was  a cube  of 
10  cubits,  and  in  the  Temple  became  a cube  of 
20  cubits ; the  holy  place  (answering  to  the 
nave  m a Christian  church)  was  20  cubits  long 
by  10  wide  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  double  these 
dimensions  in  the  Temple.  “The  total  measure- 
ments  are  not,  however,  40  by  80  cubits,  as 
might  at  first  sight  be  expected  from  this  system 
[the  totals  of  the  Tabernacle  being  20  by  40], 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  thickness 
of  the  walls  in  stone  construction,  45  by  90 
cubits.”  Something  like  this  obviously  would 
be  the  case ; but  the  last-named  measurements 
are  not  given  or  hinted  in  the  account  in  the 
Hook  of  Kings,  from  which  the  other  measnre- 
ments  are  given;  and  the  passage  forms  an 
instance  of  the  freqaently-recurring  habit  of  our 
anthor  of  mixing  np  facts  and  dimensions  which 
are  the  result  of  his  own  conjecture,  with  those 
which  are_  given  from  authentic  sources,  with- 
out  any  bint  to  the  reader  that  they  do  not  all 
stand  on  the  same  authority.  In  the  present 
case  it  18  of  little  consequence,  as  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  must  obviously  be  taken  into  account; 
but  we  find  the  same  method  of  writing  in 
other  passages  in  which  it  is  really  deceptive, 
so  that  the  reader  hardly  knows,  till  he  has 
made  a separate  investigation  for  himself, 
which  are  the  facta  given  by  the  cited  autho- 
nties  and  which  are  Mr.  Fergusson’s  conjec- 
tural (occasionally  very  conjectural)  deductions 
from  them  ; and  this  we  object  to  as  not  a fair 
way  of  writing.*  To  continue,— the  position 
occupied  by  the  verandah  which  surrounded  the 
Tabernacle,  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  was  occu- 
pied  in  the  Temple  by  the  small  chambers 
(described  1 Kings  vi.  5,  6),  which  he  regards 
as  m three  stories  surrounding  the  Temple  or 
what  in  a modern  church  would  be  the  north 
south,  and  east  sides,  and  together  equal  to  the 
whole  height  of  the  chancel  (“Holy  of  Holies”) 
but  overtopped  by  the  nave,  which  rose  above 
them,  and  had  a “ clearstory  ” above  the  roof  of 
the  upper  range  of  chambers.  The  description 
w the  chambers  m the  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Kings,  cited  just  now,  seems  almost  incapable  of 
any  other  interpretation  ; — 

r-Jlh  he  built 

K . tl'e.  walls  of  the  house 

temple  aud  of  the  oracle : and  he 
made  chambers  round  about. 

nethermost  chamber  woe  fiye  cubits  broad 
and  the  middle  tt>o«  sn  cubits  broad,  and  the  third  wa-  sever 

”f  Cample,  of  this,  ooe 
Other  ^ sulheo:  we  have  an  engraving  (p.  103)  with  the 
Htlo,  PortiOB  of  the  Lid  ofHerod's  Sarcophagus  (from  i 
drawing  bj  De  Saulcy).  "Anj  one  reading  the  title  would 
of  course,  suppose  that  this  was  au  object  which  by  general 
coMent  WM  recognised  as  what  it  is  here  described  to  be  : 
but  he  will  find  that  Do  Saulcy,  from  whom  the  drawing 
u taken  strangely  mistook"  it  for  that  of  one  of  the  early 
^gs  of  Judah;  and  even  the  author  himself  can  ouly  sav 
that  if  the  theory  is  Mrrect"  that  the  tomb  from  which 
Herodian  family  sepulchre,  then  it 
.hardy  admits  of  doubt"  that  this  was  the  Hd  of  a 
ear^ph^s  fashioned  by  Herod  to  contain  his  own  remains 
tso  that  there  are  two  conjectural  stages  to  be  passed  in 
amviQg  at  the  assumed  conclusion  as  to  its  being  Herod's 
SMcophagus  ; and  as  the  ornament  on  this  lid  is  one  of  the 
^ef  authonties  for  the  restoration  of  the  detail  of  gerod’s 
be  a littl'e  more 

certainty  before  it  is  engraved  and  labelled  in  this  way. 


, In  other  words,  the  wall  was  set  back  each 
story  to  afford  a bearing  for  the  floor  timbers  of 
the  cells  or  chambers.  Even  allowing  for  the 
words  not  found  in  the  terse  sentences  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  supplied  in  italics  by  our  traus- 
lators,  the  meaning  of  the  description  seems 
quite  clear,  and  Mr.  Fergusson’s  plan  and  sec- 
tion at  least  the  most  probable  that  could  be 
given.  The  “clearstory”  above  the  third  tier 
of  chambers  he  gets  from  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  same  chapter,  “and  for  the  house  he  made 
windows  with  narrow  lights,”  and  as  the  ex- 
pression translated  “house”  seems  to  be  always 
applied  to  the  nave,  and  there  was  a porch 
across  the  whole  front,  as  well  as  the  three  tiers 
of  chambers  round  the  sides,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  these  “lights”  could  come  except  as 
what  we  should  now'  call  a clearstory.  The  in- 
troduotion  of  two  rows  of  pillars  or  rather  story, 
posts,  to  assist  in  carrying  the  roof,  seems  also 
consonant  with  the  probability  of  the  case.  No 
direct  description  of  such  a feature  is  given, 
certainly ; but  it  is  unquestionable  that  cedar 
beams  of  30  ft.  bearing  would  be  likely  to 
require  supports  to  prevent  them  from  sagging; 
and  the  conclusion  is  ingenious  which  the  author 
draws  from  the  description  of  the  temple-furni- 
ture.  ten  tables  and  ten  candlesticks,  five  for 
one  side  of  the  house,  and  five  for  the  other; 
certamly  an  indication  that  there  wore  so  many 
spaces  or  “bays.”  Mr.  Fergusson  also  quotes 
m favour  of  this  view  the  statement  (1  Kings  x 
U)  that  Solomon  made  pillars  of  almug  trees 
tor  the  house  of  the  Lord ; but  here  again  we 
have  to  complain  of  the  author’s  tendency  to 
cite  passages  in  sneh  a manneras  to  suit  his  own 
argument ; for  this  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  first  description  of  the  building 
of  the  temple  at  all,  but  in  a later  portion  of  the 
history  whore  it  is  said  (after  the  mention  of 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba)  that  the  navy 
ot  Kiram  brought  there  trees  from  Ophir,  and 
that  of  some  of  them  Solomon  made  “ pillars  ” 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord ; the  marginal  note  of 
our  transUtors  suggesting  “props”  as  another 
reading.  Ihe  inference  from  this  would  be  rather 
that  they  were  subsequent  additions.  How- 
ever,  we  think  the  pillars  highly  probable.  But 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  facade,  with  a staircase  tower 
on  either  side  of  the  “ narthex,”  appears  to  be 
purely  imaginative,  and  to  have  no  real  reason 
except  that  he  thinks  it  would  be  better  so,  and 
that  the  fa9ade  must  otherwise  have  wanted 
width  and  dignity,  in  which  we  qnits  agree. 
Ho  considers  the  stairs  were  necessary  to  get  to 
the  upper  chambers  and  to  au  upper  room  above 
the  temple ; but  his  stairs  and  turrets  are  far 
too  important  in  size  and  position,  and  directly 
contradictory  of  the  statement  about  the 
staircase  (I  Kings  vi.  8)-“The  door  for  the 
middle  chamber  was  in  the  right  aide”  (marginal 
reading,  “shoulder”)  “of  the  house : and  they 
went  up  with  winding  stairs  into  the  middle 
chamber,  and  out  of  the  middle  into  the  third.” 
This  indicates  the  stair  as  a subordinate  feature 
ou  one  side  of  the  building,  about  as  clearly  as 
anything  could  do;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
rather  singular  that  the  author  entirely  passes 
over  this  verse,  so  very  explicitly  expressed,  but 
which  would  interfere  very  much  with  hia 
arrangement  of  the  stair-turrets  in  the  main 
front.  In  short,  all  that  we  believe  can  be 
said  about  his  idea  of  the  facade  is  that  it 
might  have  been  something  like  what  he  shows, 
and  might  have  had  towers,  but  that  there  is 
not  a shadow  of  evidence  for  them,  and  the 
indications  of  the  narrative,  so  far  as  it  bears 
^on  the  point  at  all,  seem  opposed  to  the  idea. 

We  should  take  it  that  the  Temple  was  a build- 
mg  of  which  the  architectural  display  was 

essentially  internal  rather  than  external, ; 

common  characteristic  of  Eastern  architecture  • 
and  that  very  probably  the  external  front  in 
bolomon’s  Temple  (which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  himself  points  out 
only  an  amplification  of  the  original  Tabernacle) 
had  no  very  marked  architectural  character  or 
dignity,  the  effect  being  concentrated  on  the 
interior. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  touch  upon  the  inter- 
mediate  stages  of  the  Temple  as  rebuilt  after 
:h0  Jewish  captivity,  or  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  in 
vhich  what  may  be  called  a model  specification 
for  a temple  is  given  in  the  language  of  pro- 
ihetic  mysticism.  The  latter  is  a purely 
'magmary  ideal,  and  of  the  former  Mr 
Bergasion  admits  that  we  can  know  little  or 
uothing.  What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the 


laoprnaoie  ana  bolomon  s Acui^ie  aucruo  a 
sufficient  preface  for  a few  words  in  regard  to 
the  restoration  of  Herod’s  Temple,  which^forms 
the  main  object  of  this  part  of  the  book,  and 
which  is  illustrated  not  only  in  this  volume  but 
in  a drawing  which  has  been  banging  for  the 
last  three  months  in  the  architectural  room  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

It  would  hardly  interest  our  readers  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  go  through  all  the  various 
various  arguments  as  to  the  precise  size  and 
situation  of  Herod’s  Temple  in  regard  to 
plan ; nor,  indeed,  could  the  multiplicity  of 
views  on  the  subject  be  properly  sifted,  or  even 
adequately  represented,  consistently  with  our 
necessary  limitations  as  to  space.  We  may  say 
that  the  main  difference  between  Mr.  Fer- 
guBson’s  view  aud  most  others  that  have  been 
propoanded  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Temple  site, 
is  that  he  concentrates  it  within  a smaller  area 
than  most  other  restorers,  on  a space  nearly 
square,  and  about  600  ft.  each  way,  in  the  south- 
west  angle  of  the  Haram  area.  His  reasons  for 
assuming  this  extent  and  position  for  the  plan 
appear  to  us  very  strong,  not  to  say  almost 
conclusive.  The  south-west  angle  of  the  Haram 
area  may  almost  be  considered  a fixed  and 
admitted  point  as  identical  with  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  Temple,  since  it  is  the  only  angle 
of  the  enclosure  that  is  a right  angle,  and  imme- 
diately  adjoining  it  is  the  commencement  of  the 
ancient  viaduct  across  the  valley  connecting 
the  Temple  with  the  upper  city,  and  marked  by 
the  springer  of  the  arch  known  as  “ Robinson’s 
arch.”  As  far  as  this  point  goes,  most  archse- 
ologists  are  agreed.  Working  from  this  point, 
Mr.  Fergusson  continues  ; — “ If  this  is  so,  it 
follows  that  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram,  as 
far  north  at  least  as  the  Jews’  Wailing-place,  is 
part  of  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple ; and  in 
like  manner  the  south  wall  of  the  Haram,  as 
far  at  least  as  the  double  gateway,  is  identical 
with  the  south  wall  of  the  Temple,  as  reboilt  by 
Herod.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  we  further 
find,  at  the  distance  of  exactly  600  ft.  from  the 
southern  wall,  and  perfectly  parallel  with  it, 
a terrace  wall  now  supporting  the  building  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  above  that  the  bare 
rocky  summit  of  the  hill,  rising  now,  as  it 
always  did,  20  ft.  or  21  ft.  above  the  lower 
platform. 

“In  like  manner,  when  wo  measure  east- 
ward from  the  western  face  of  the  Haram, 
at  a distance  a little  less  than  600  ft., 
the  ground  sinks  suddenly,  at  the  Triple 
Gateway,  to  a platform  40  ft.,  as  before  men- 
tioned,  below  the  level  of  the  general  surface  of 
the  intervening  area.  Between  these  two  points 
we  have  a perfectly  level  area,  measuring  about 
600  ft.  each  way ; perfectly  solid  throughout, 
except  where  pierced  by  two  tunnel  gateways, 
the  presence  of  which  we  are  led  to  expect, 
and  where  it  is  hollowed  out  into  cisterns,  which 
we  also  know  did  exist  under  the  arch  of  the 
Temple.”  Josephus  describes  the  total  area  of 
the  temple  buildings  as  a square  of  600  ft.  each 
way,  which  is  not  very  far  from  the  size  of  this 
platform : and  the  extension  of  the  Temple 
further  eastward  seems,  at  all  events,  out  of  the 
question,  since  the  ground  is  only  made  up  even 
to  its  present  level  at  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  Haram  artificially,  by  vaults,  which  appear 
to  be  of  later  date,  and  which,  in  any  case,  are 
not  spaced  or  built  so  as  to  support  the  piers  of 
a great  building  over  them.*  That  the  building 
was,  at  all  events,  approximately  a square  can 
hardly  be  questioned,  even  if  Josephus’s  precise 
measurements  are  regarded  as  the  result  of  a 
love  of  round  numbers  aud  symmetrical  ratios  ; 
and  its  obvious  limitation  in  the  eastern  direc- 
tion, counting  from  the  angle  by  Robinson’s 
arch,  seems  therefore  to  infer  a corresponding 
limitation  in  the  northerly  direction.  This 
question  of  the  site  and  extent  of  the  Temple,  it 
may^  be  here  mentioned,  has  au  important 
bearing  npon  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  to  which  so  much 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  Builder 
lately ; because  the  supposition  of  those 
who^  deny  Mr.  Fergusson’s  views  as  to  the 
origin  of  that  bnilding  is,  that  the  Sakrah,  the 
sacred  rock  over  which  it  is  bnilt,  was  originally 
invested  with  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Mahommedans  as  being  the  site  of  the  altar  of 
the  one  true  God  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
and  therefore  naturally  an  object  of  reverence 
to  those  who  were  opposing  Monotheism  to 


8m  Mr.  Fereneson's  diagram  and  note  on  "paee  7ni 
wmen,  assuming  that  the  fads  are  ooirectly  represent^, 
appe^oonolasiye  as  against  Mr.  Warren's  theory  of  the 
position  of  the  8toa  Basilica  over  these  Taulta. 
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Christianity.  Now,  if  the  south  wall  of  the 
Earam  area  is  recognised  aa  identical  with  the 
south  wall  of  the  Temple,  aa,  according  to  Mr. 
Fergusson’a  theory,  it  must  be,  no  theory  of  the 
plan  and  extent  of  the  Temple  at  all  consistent 
with  existing  accounts  can  extend  it  so  far 
north  as  to  take  in  the  Sakrah  in  its  present 
position  aa  the  site  of  the  altar.  That  part  of 
tho  controversy  must  now  be  left  to  those  who 
have  taken  it  up  by  expressing  their  personal 
views  in  our  columns ; we  merely  notice  here 
the  bearing  of  the  one  part  of  the  subject  upon 
the  other.  Of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  plan  of  the 
Toraplo  in  detail,  we  will  only  say  here  that  it 
seems  in  the  main  to  fulfil,  in  a degree  unusual 
in  such  restorations,  the  combined  conditions  of 
I architectural  effectiveness  with  probability  in 
: regard  to  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  site  : nearer  than 
mere  probability  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
any  one  to  arrive,  in  spite  of  the  author’s  very 
confident  observations  in  the  conclusion  (p.  105) 
of  his  chapter  on  the  plan,  in  regard  to  a build- 
ing which  was  utterly  destroyed  centuries  ago. 
But  in  regard  to  its  general  style  architecturally, 
something  more  definite  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
by  the  help  of  comparison  with  existing  remains 
of  Eastern  architecture. 

The  plan  of  the  actual  Temple  of  Herod, — the 
Temple  proper, — considered  apart  from  the  sur- 
rounding courtyards  and  apartments,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Pergusson,  is  very  nearly  the  same  with 
that  w’hich  he  gives  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  only 
on  a larger  scale,  and  with  somewhat  more 
elaborate  architectural  ordinance  j e.g.,  an  open 
colonnade  running  in  front  of  the  rows  of 
chambers  on  each  story.  Tho  most  important 
difference  is  that  the  entrance  faijade,  with  its 
flanking  towers,  is  spread  much  further  beyond 
tho  width  of  the  main  building,  which,  in  the 
perspective  view  (Frontispiece),  seems  quite 
subordinate  to  the  front,  and  produces  rather  the 
effect  of  a modern  railway-station  building  with 
a hotel  in  front.  The  expression  quoted  from 
the  Middoth  (p.  131),  “ that  the  sanctuary  was 
narrow  behind  and  broad  in  front,  like  a lion” 
(a  singular  bnc  very  suggestive  simile),  conveys 
the  idea,  however,  that  the  proportion  between 
front  and  rear  was  something  like  this.  As  to 
tho  architectural  restoration  of  the  exterior 
generally,  wo,  for  our  part,  can  only  regard  it 
as  for  the  most  part  pure  conjecture,  with  more 
or  less  probability  in  regard  to  some  of  tho  details. 
Tho  author  admits  that  in  regard  to  the  height,  so 
contradictory  and  improbable  are  many  of  the 
statements,  that  “any  one  might  feel  justified 
in  rejecting  them  altogether,  and  assuming  that 
a restoration  is  impossible  from  existing  data. 
....  Still,  I believe  that  the  general  dimensions 
and  appearance  of  this  celebrated  building  can 
bo  made  out  with  fairly  approximate  certainty. 
At  all  events,  it  is  well  w’orth  trying  to  do  so  j 
for  its  interest  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
building  in  the  world ; and  if  it  can  be  done,  a 
restoration  of  it  settles  many  curious  problems 
which  have  occupied  inquirers  for  a long  time 
past.” 

As  to  the  interest  of  the  inquiry  in  itself,  there 
can  hardly  be  two  opinions  ; but  really,  as  to 
the  idea  of  even  “ approximate  certainty  ” being 
attained,  or  of  architectural  problems  being 
settled,  by  a process  built  upon  such'conflicting 
and  imperfect  testimony,  we  must  remain 
sceptical.  It  would  be  possible,  we  must  think, 
to  make  a drawing  which  would  come  as  near 
to  satisfy  all  the  positive  indications  of  the 
architecture  of  Herod’s  Temple  which  can  be 
collected,  as  this  one  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s,  and 
w'hich  would  have  so  different  an  effect  that  no 
one  would  ever  suspect  it  was  meant  for  tho 
same  thing.  The  author  admits  that  the  result 
has  been  a surprise  to  himself,  and  we  imagine 
it  has  been  equally  so  to  a good  many  of  his 
readers,  for  it  is  certainly  not  a very  beautiful 
structure  j nor  can  wo  seo  anything  very  satis- 
factory in  this  process  of  evolving  lost  buildings 
from  the  inner  consciousness  of  even  the  most 
learned  architectural  critic.  It  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  restoring  buildings  of  which 
tho  ruins  remain  in  suflficient  preservation  to 
give  a clue  to  plan  and  detail.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  interest  and  suggestiveness  in  the 
consideration  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to 
some  of  the  details  adopted  in  this  restoration. 

The  elevation  and  perspective  view  on  the 
frontispiece  and  plate  III.  show  a building  of 
what  may  be  described  as  most  resembling  a 
rather  impure  and  florid  Italian  Eenaissance 
style,  with  pilasters  on  two  stories  and  columns 
(with  angle  pilasters)  on  the  third  j over  this 
last  story  rise  low  square  towers  with  pyramidal 


roofs  at  tho  angles,  which  serve  to  stop  the 
ridge  and  high-pitched  roof  running  across  the 
central  portion  of  the  fa<jade.  The  upper 
(columnar)  story  between  the  towers  is  an  open 
loggia,  for  the  existence  of  which  a reason  is 
given,  founded  on  the  description  of  the  last 
retreat  of  the  priests  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  where  they  held  out  for  some  days, 
while  the  Roman  soldiers  had  already  got  pos- 
session of  the  sanctuary.  The  description  of 
Josephus  as  to  their  place  of  retreat  might  un- 
doubtedly mean  such  a loggia  as  this,  and  might 
also  be  susceptible  of  half  a dozen  different  in- 
terpretations.* A much  better  ground  for  the 
loggia,  and  even  for  the  general  shape  of  the 
facade,  seems  to  bo  furnished  by  the  engraving 
given  (p.  139)  from  Do  Vogue,  of  a typical  form 
of  church  existing  in  Syria,  which,  indeed,  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  at  the  root  of  a good  deal  of 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  restoration  of  Herod’s  facade ; 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  his  build- 
ing,  however  exceptionally  rich  and  costly, 
would  not  have  stood  alone  in  its  general  design, 
but  would  have  had,  like  all  other  specimens  of 
ancient  architecture,  its  close  relations  with 
existing  models  in  the  same  country,  of  which 
this  church  at  Toormanim  seems  to  be  a remi- 
niscence. The  reason  given  for  tho  high-pitched 
roof  is  a curious  and  surely  quite  insufficient  one. 
It  is  founded  on  the  statement  of  Josephus 
that  spikes  were  placed  on  the  roof  of  the 
temple  to  prevent  birds  from  settling  on  it,  and 
the  author  urges  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
spike  a flat  roof  so  as  to  attain  this  object,  and 
that  the  roofs  must  have  been  made  steep 
enough  to  prevent  birds  from  settling  on  the 
slope,  and  then  have  been  spiked  at  the  ridge 
and  parapet  with  tho  object  named.  The 
roofs  would  have  to  be  steeper  than  they 
are  shown  to  attain  this  object;  and  it  cer- 
tainly appears  a very  small  basis  on  which 
to  erect  a high-pitched  roof  in  the  absence  of 
any  direct  testimony  as  to  such  a roof;  though 
we  admit  that  some  colour  is  given  to  the  theory 
by  the  shape  of  the  rock-cut  “ Tomb  of  Zacha- 
rias  ” given  on  page  142, — a cubical  design  wth 
an  Ionic  order,  and  a square  pyramid  for  a 
finish  above  the  cornice.  The  pilasters  and 
panels  of  the  Temple  are  shown  profusely  deco- 
rated with  carved  foliage,  intended  as  ornament 
derived  from  the  vine.  And  here  we  come  upon 
a really  interesting  point;  for  the  existence  of 
a style  of  architectural  ornament  at  this  period 
in  which  the  vine  was  predominant  seems  un- 
questionable, and  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
what  we  know  of  the  sanctity  and  symbolical 
meaning  attached  to  the  vine  by  the  Jews.  The 
interesting  relic  called  by  Mr.  Pergusson  the 
“lid  of  Herod's  sarcophagus”  (before  alluded  to), 
though  we  ob j ected  to  the  reader  being  asked  to 
accept  that  title  for  it  sans  phrase,  must  be 
recognised  as  of  about  the  date  of  the  Temple 
(owing  to  the  character  of  tho  tomb  in  which  it 
was  found),  and  is  a most  probable  representa- 
tion of  the  style  of  ornament  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  out  in  the  Temple. 
The  existing  remains  of  the  carved  ceiling  of  the 
Huldah  gateway,  also  adduced  by  Mr.  Pergusson 
in  evidence,  form  a corroborative  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  style  of  detail  suggested.  The 
author  also  lays  some  stress  on  the  style  of  tho 
remains  of  synagogues  in  tho  Tiberiad,  dis- 
covered of  late  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Society,  one  of  which  was  illustrated  in  the 
Builder  for  May  18  of  this  year ; though,  of 
course,  the  evidence  of  these  remains  is  only 
reflex,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  supposed  to 
have  Iseen  reminiscences  of  the  Temple,  as  they 
are  of  later  date  than  that  of  its  destruction  ; 
nor,  indeed,  can  we  see  that  any  application  of 
their  characteristic  detail  is  made  in  the  author’s 
Temple  facade.  An  illustration  much  more 
directly  to  tho  point  is  furnished  by  tho  remains 
of  the  temple  at  Baalzamin,  some  details  of 
which|are  given  (on  page  141)  from  De  Vogue’s 
“ Syrie  Centrale,”  and  which  is  of  tho  same  date 
as  the  Jerusalem  Temple  (the  name  of  Herod 
being  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions),  and  en- 
tirely  confirms  the  evidence  of  the  sarcophagus- 
lid  before  named  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
style  of  the  ornament.  Prom  this  building  the 
author  also  obtains  a hint  for  tho  bases  of  the 
columns,  which  nearly  resemble  inverted  Classic 
capitals.f 

* The  expreaaiou  of  Josephus  is  merely  that  the  priests 
took refufje  “oDthe  wall”  (t7ri  rov  TOi^ov),  which  he 
describes  as  eight  cubits  broa,d.  So  vague  au  expression 
may  luean  almost  anything. 

t Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  this  peculiar 
form  of  base  was  used  in  the  carefully-studied  architecture 
of  Mr.  Riviere’s  picture  of  “Lazarus  at  the  Rich  Man’s 
Gate,"  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition  of  last  year. 


Bub  the  most  noteworthy  and  interesting 
feature  in  the  detail  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  fatjade 
is  his  interpretation  of  the  vine-bearing  gate  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
nects it  on  the  one  hand  with  the  erection 
placed  by  Solomon  before  his  Temple,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible  as  two  pillars,  which  he 
called  Jachin  and  Boaz,  and  on  the  other  hand 
with  features  in  religious  architecture  so  far 
remote  as  Japan  and  India.  No  student  of 
architectural  history  who  has  realised  how 
frequently  the  traces  of  a common  origin  are 
to  be  found  in  architectural  remains  far  remote 
from  each  other  (more  especially  in  that  which 
is  concerned  with  religious  symbolism)  will  be 
in  any  way  startled  at  such  a suggestion.  Mr. 
Pergusson  first  suggests,  iu  speaking  of  Solomon  s 
Temple,  that  the  description  of  the  two  pillars 
with  their  enormous  and  elaborate  capitals 
(“chapiters”  as  the  English  version  has  it), 
upon  which  it  seems  impossible  to  crowd  all  the 
detail  that  is  described  if  we  imagined  them  as 
capitals  of  columns  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  would  involve  an  absurdity  if  we 
tried  to  design  them  in  literal  accordance  with 
the  description  ; nor  is  there  anything  in  reli- 
gious architecture  quite  analogous  to  these  two 
supposed  pillars  of  bronze  with  such  extravagant 
capitals.  Bub  Mr.  Fergasson  finds  something 
analogous  iu  the  Toran  which  stands  in  front  of 
Japanese  temples,  and  consists  of  cross-beams 
supported  by  two  pillars  of  granite,  beneath 
which  the  worshipper  must  pass  in  entering  if 
if  he  wishes  his  prayers  to  be  beard  ; and  in  the 
gates  of  the  Indian  topes,  consisting  of  several 
cross-beams,  carried  by  two  pillars  or  uprights. 
Taking  this  hint,  he  represents  the  Jachin  and 
Boaz  of  Solomon’s  Temple  as  supporting  two 
cross-pieces  or  open-work  beams  on  which  would 
be  arranged  the  various  ornaments  doscrihedin 
tho  account  in  1 Kings  vii.,  the  “nets  of 
checker-work  and  wreaths  of  chain-work”  with 
which  the  chapiters  were  adorned.  “ Any  one,” 
adds  the  author,  “ who  has  beeu  in  the  East, 
and  knows  how  frequent  these  torans  are  in 
front  of  the  doorways  of  temples  from  India  to 
Japan,  would  rather  look  for,  and  expect  to  find, 
somelhing  of  the  sort  at  Jerusalem.”  Whenwa 
come  to  Herod’s  Temple,  it  seems  that  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  Talmud  actually  gives  the  number 
and  measurements  of  certain  beams  over 
the  entrance, — “ Tho  gates  of  the  propylon  were 
40  cubits  in  height  and  20  cubits  broad,  and 
above  these  were  five  richly-carved  beams  of 
ash  or  oak.  The  lowest  of  these  extended  one 
cubit  either  way  beyond  the  pillars  of  the  door- 
way, while  the  one  next  above  this  was  one 
cubit  longer  either  way  than  that  below  it,  so 
that  tho  upper  beam  of  all  extended  to  30 
cubits.”  The  description  adds,  “ Between  each 
beam  there  was  a row  or  course  of  stones,”  but 
the  beams  as  here  described  conld  hardly  have 
been  built  into  the  wall:  Mr.  Fergusson  appa- 
rently takes  the  stones  as  supports  at  intervals 
between  tho  beams,  in  the  form  of  transverse 
beams  tying  the  larger  ones  into  the  wall.  Over 
this  framework  of  timber  the  branches  and 
fruits  of  the  sacred  vino  are  trained.  Tho 
restoration  of  this  feature,  given,  in  accordance 
with  the  above  hypothesis,  on  p.  155,  seems  to 
us  the  best  and  most  consistent  bit  of  restora- 
tion in  the  book,  and  the  one  most  decidedly 
consonant  to  probability  and  architectural  fit- 
ness. One  other  interesting  suggestion  we  must 
notice : the  erection  over  the  entrance  of  the 
Sanchi  Tope,  which  is  engraved  as  the  parallel 
of  the  feature  in  the  Jerusalem  Temple,  is,  from 
its  carvings,  obviously  devoted  to,  or  symbolical 
of,  tree-worship  ; “ whether  this  has  or  has  not 
any  affinity  with  the  honour  paid  to  the  vine  at 
Jerusalem  is  a question  others  must  determine.” 

We  have  given  but  a very  condensed  indication 
of  tho  gist  of  the  treatise  under  notice,  which  is 
on©  full  of  interest,  whether  the  reader  bo  in- 
clined to  accept  or  to  demur  to  the  conclusions 
of  its  author. 


Monument  to  John  Mackenzie.  — The 
movement  originated  by  the  Celtic  Atagazine  to 
erect  a public  monument  to  John  Mackenzie, 
compiler  and  editor  of  the  “Beauties  of  Gaelic 
Poetry,”  has  so  succeeded  that  the  monument 
is  about  to  be  erected  in  Gairlocb.  The  monu- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  of  Aberdeen 
granite,  13  ft.  6 in.  high,  and  the  site  chosen 
for  it  is  a projecting  rock  outside  the  church- 
yard and  overlooking  the  grave.  It  bears  both 
Gaelic  and  English  inscriptions.  The  monu- 
ment has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Robertson 
& Law,  Inverness. 
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EXCAVATIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH. 

The  first  issue  of  test  and  plates  is  now  before 
us,  towards  what  promises  to  be  a woi'k  of  equal 
interest  and  importance, — “Miletus  and  the 
Latmian  Gulf,”  by  MM.  Olivier  Rayet  and 
Albert  Thomas.  The  Latmian  Gulf  itself  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  has  shared  the  fate  which 
was  already  proverbial  iu  antiquity  respecting 
the  city  of  Miletus,  mother  of  so  many  and  such 
important  colonies  for  which  it  once  provided  a 
port.  “Miletus  had  a vogue  in  days  gone  by,” 
— was  the  pui'port  of  the  sarcastic  iambic  line. 
In  those  days  the  gulf  deeply  indented  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  mountainous  promontory  that 
curved  northwards  to  embrace  the  wider  bay  of 
Ephesus.  What  the  Cayster  has  done  for  Ephesus 
on  its  site,  the  Mceander  winding  its  way  through 
a vast  plain  with  steep  and  friable  land  around 
it,  has  done  far  more  liberally, — more  severely, 
— for  Priene  and  Miletus  that  once  faced  each 
other  as  maritime  cities  at  its  northern  and 
southern  margins,  for  Heraclea  and  Myous  at  its 
neai-cr  and  more  remote  recesses.  The  extremity 
of  the  gulf  where  it  narrowed  southwards  is  now 
cut  oft  as  a lake  ; and  the  Mmandor,  with  wind- 
ings still  more  exaggerated  than  those  which  the 
ancient  cities  on  its  banks  symbolised  on  thoii* 
coins,  now  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  at  a distance 
of  several  miles  from  what  was  its  embouchure 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  Ports  and  roadsteads 
aro  gone,  small  islands  show  as  moderate  hills 
in  a flat  district  of  which  only  a part  is  cultivated, 
part  is  a marsh  always,  and  part  invariably 
flooded  dnring  winter  months.  Herodotus  was 
well  aware  of  what  was  going  on  and  had  been, 
and  ho  illustrated  the  formation  of  the  Egyptian 
delta  for  his  countrymen,  as  well  by  the  accumu- 
lations of  tho  Scamander,  which  had  increased 
the  distance  of  Troy  from  tho  coast,  as  by  those 
which  had  extended  the  plain  of  tho  Mucander. 
So  the  traveller  must  now  go  inland  if  he  would 
study  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  battle 
of  Mycale  on  the  coast  by  Priene,  that  decided 
tho  political  relations  of  Europe  and  Asia  at  a 
most  important  epoch  ; and  ho  must  take  time 
into  his  account  as  well  as  space  when  he  collates 
tho  descriptions  and  enumerations  of  towns  and 
localities  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Pausanias. 

Tho  excavations  and  archieological  inquiries 
which  led  to  this  publication  were  originated, 
and  tho  cost  of  them  defrayed,  by  the  Barons 
G.  and  E.  do  Rothschild, — a worthy  example  it 
miglit  be  said,  if  justice  to  some  predecessors 
who  were  also  at  work  concurrently  did  not 
require  ua  rather  to  say  in  most  praiseworthy 
emulation  of  a worthy  example.  The  publica- 
tion of  results  is  under  the  auspices,  which  pre- 
sumably implies  at  the  charge,  of  the  Ministry 
“ do  riustruction  Publique  ot  des  Beaux-Arts.” 
What  more  this  implies  than  the  subscription 
by  the  State,  in  itself  most  liberal  for  fifty 
copies  of  an  expensive  work  (200  franca  the 
copy),  we  are  not  aware.  When  the  text  which 
appears  in  quarto  form  is  complete,  an  account 
is  promised,  in  two  volumes,  of  nearly  all  that 
is  known,  and  of  most  that  is  likely  to  bo,  of 
Miletus  in  the  first  place,  and  then  of  Priene, 
Tralles,  Magnesia  on  the  Mmander,  Myous,  and 
Heraclea ; the  agora  of  Heraclea  is  especially 
indicated  as  sharing  with  the  enormous  temple 
of  Didymean  Apollo  at  Miletus  in  artistic  and 
archjEologicai  interest  and  importance. 

Tho  first  part  of  tho  first  volume,  now 
delivered,  gives  a general  study  of  the  river 
Mmander  and  its  environs,  and  then  a detailed 
history  of  Tralles  iu  both  Greek  and  Roman 
times ; so  detailed,  indeed,  that  unless  the 
anticipated  limits  of  the  work  prove  elastic, 
some  more  important  cities  will  bo  cut  dowu, 
we  cannot  but  fear,  to  disproportionate  brevity. 
Besides  the  description  of  the  present  state  of 
ruins, — of  works  of  excavation, — of  elaborate 
restorations,  among  them, — may  it  not  bo  too 
daringly  precise,— that  of  theDidymtean  Temple, 
which  has  already  obtained  tho  medal  of  the 
salon, — we  are  promised  more  than  150  new 
inscriptions,  and  a wealth  of  numismatic  repro- 
ductions, with  descriptive  catalogue.  Tho  sculp, 
tare  which  was  discovered  by  the  expedition 
has  been  presented  by  MM.  de  Rothschild  to 
France,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  at  tho  Louvre  by 
those  who  are  unexhausted  by  other  demands 
upon  the  energy  and  time  of  the  studious  of 
exhibitions. 

_ Tho  atlas  at  present  delivered, — the  first  of 
eight  iiuj'aisojis, — contains  ten  plates,  including 
t.vi  maps  of  the  Latmian  Gulf  and  parts  adja. 
ccut,  ancient, — with  successive  variations  of 


coast  line  marked, — and  modern.  The  magnifi- 
cent archaic  bronze  of  Didymean  Apollo  in  the 
Louvre  is  represented  in  beliography,  and 
another  plate  reproduces  a marble  lion  found  at 
the  Necropolis  of  Miletus,  wliich  compares  with 
that  in  our  Museum  from  Cnidus.  This  pair,  it 
must  be  said,  considered  along  with  what  re- 
mains of  the  Lion  of  Cbmronea,  goes  far  to 
prove  that  the  Greeks, — as  masterly  as  aro  many 
of  the  lion-heads  which  they  have  left  us, — 
never  attained, — it  may  be  from  a lack  of 
models, — to  a true  feeling  for  the  general 
“points”  of  the  king  of  beasts. 

The  other  plates,  wo  confess,  take  ns  a little 
by  surprise,  as  they  aro  without  reference  to 
the  text  along  with  which  they  aro  put  before 
the  world.  They  are  views,  plans  and  sections, 
and  restorations  of  the  Temple  of  Athene  Polias 
at  Priene.  Tho  title-page  bears  the  note,  “ All 
rights  reserved”;  and  our  first  movement  is 
one  of  regret  that  it  was  not  supplemented  by 
another,  “ All  rights  respected.”  However,  the 
case  is  one,  perhaps,  that  may  better  be  made 
one  for  amusement  or  indulgence  than  for  indig- 
nation, as  long  as  its  true  bearings  aro  not  mis- 
taken. The  advertisement  of  the  work  contains 
the  intimation  that  “ the  attention  of  MM. 
Rayet  and  Thomas  was  particularly  attracted 
by  tho  admirable  Temple  of  Priene,  uncovered 
eight  years  ago  by  Mi’.  Pullan,  aud  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  that  able  investigator  has  not 
produced  any  publication.”  This  is  probably  an 
example  of  a class  of  cases  in  which  it  would 
not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  world  that  “ archi- 
tectural copyright”  should  be  too  strictly  in- 
sisted on.  Many  more  tlian  eight  years  ago  the 
French  themselves  undertook,  at  State  expense, 
the  excavation  of  the  temple  at  Magnesia,  on 
the  Mmander,  — a work  which  cost  the  life 
of,  at  least,  one  of  tho  conductors  of  the 
expedition;  but  no  publication  of  results  has 
followed  to  this  day,  and  some  inquiry  at  several 
times  has  failed  to  elicit  information  as  to  what 
became  of  the  drawings.  If  some  later  inde- 
pendent adventurers  had  bestowed  labour  upon 
the  site  already  cleared  to  their  hands,  and  even 
been  in  a hurry  to  publish  what  they  found,  tho 
world  would  have  been  richer  by  knowledge 
which  it  may  now  be  too  late  to  recover.  As 
regards  Priene,  however,  Mr.  Pullan’s  drawings 
have  been  not  only  iu  safe-keeping,  but  in 
steady  if  leisurely  advance  to  publication. 
Otherwise  than  leisurely  they  scarcely  could  be. 
The  expedition  to  Priene  w'as  only  one  of  several, 
to  caiTy  through  which  the  Society  of  Dilettanti 
made  considerable  efforts  on  the  distinct  antici- 
pation of  tho  progressive  destruction  which 
Greek  remains  in  Asia  Minor  were  being  sub- 
jected to,  and  also  of  tho  uncertainty,  from  the 
precarious  state  of  Turkish  politics,  how  long 
firmans  might  be  obtaiuablo  or  excavations  be 
possible  at  all,  cither  with  firmans  or  without. 
It  seemed  desirable  to  secure  the  drawings  and 
measurements  at  all  costs  first,  aud  then  in  due 
time  publish.  Publications  that  are  to  follow 
worthily  Mr.  Penrose’s  classical  work  on  the 
Parthenon,  promoted  by  tho  same  society,  are 
not  affairs  of  brief  gestation  by  private  societies. 
However,  it  is  but  courtesy  to  assume  that 
the  artists  commissioned  by  MM.  de  Roths- 
child,  were  not  aware  how  far  advanced  are 
the  plates  of  the  English  society,  and  that  it  is 
due  to  tho  accident  of  these  particular  plates 
of  their  own  being  the  first  finished,  and  to  no 
thought  of  forestalling  in  interest  those  to  whom 
they  were  indebted  for  their  opportunities,  that 
they  appear  in  anticipation  of  their  own  illus- 
trating text. 

As  regards  the  plates  themselves,  they  leave 
nothing  to  desire  in  elegance  and  finish ; as 
regards  their  scientific  value, — and  this  is  a 
point  of  view  which,  from  the  advance  w’hich 
has  been  made  in  tho  recovery  of  the  theory  of 
the  best  Greek  architects,  is  all  important, — not 
t[uite  so  ranch  can  be  said.  The  dimensions  are 
not  inserted  in  the  plates  of  details,  but  have  to 
be  recovered  by  application  of  compasses  to 
scales, — periculoscB  plenum  opus  alex.  Where 
such  exactness  is  in  question  as  is  demanded  in 
tho  determination  of  tho  proportions  of  first- 
class  Greek  work,  there  is  no  safety  but  in  the 
recorded  measurements  being  provided  to  check 
tho  vagaries  and  lapses  of  the  engraver,  as  well 
as  the  variable  expansion  of  paper  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  printing.  Tho  plate,  again,  which 
exhibits  professedly  the  actual  state  of  the 
ruined  plan,  would  indicate  that  various  interest- 
ing dimensions  were  obtainable,  which  aro  not 
supplied,  and  it  leaves  us  to  obtain  some  others 
by  additions  or  subtractions  that  always  involve 
■ liability,  or  what  is  almost  as  troublesome,  appre- 


hension of  error  through  unaccounted  fractions. 
We  plead  then  now,  as  always,  for  the  insertion 
of  as  many  original  measurements  of  the  actual 
remains  as  possible,  and  for  the  warning  correc- 
tion of  extensive  through -measui’cments  and 
joint  measurements,  the  true  security  against 
those  errors  which  will  creep  into  measurements 
of  dislocated  and  disturbed  remains  : the  security 
which  we  thus  gain  is  a satisfactory  limit  of  the 
errors  that  can  be  allowed  for  intermediately. 

Our  last  words  cannot  be  other  than  those  of 
hopefulness,  nay  of  congratulation,  at  the  pro- 
spect of  the  completed  work  being  a valuable 
addition  to  that  library  of  classical  architecture 
and  archajology  which  is  preserving  for  pos- 
terity the  best  records  that  can  be  recovered  of 
the  great, — must  we  still,  and  always  add, — un- 
fortunate  people,  to  whom  the  world  owes  its 
start  and  its  standard  in  tho  noble  pursuit  of  re- 
fined and  embellished — in  fact,  of  civilised  life. 


PICTURES  AND  FRAMES. 

THE  TURNER  DRAWINGS. 

It  would  ho  difficult  to  find  in  the  world  of 
fine  art  an  institution  of  more  import  than  the 
National  Gallery  of  Pictures.  It  is  a something 
that  in  great  measure  stands  quite  apart,  and 
shows  evidence  of  work  in  a way  peculiar  to 
itself.  Much  as  has  been  written  and  thought 
out  on  tho  subject  of  art,  and  on  methods  of 
work,  there  yet  remains  a good  deal  more  to  bo 
said,  and,  what  is  more,  a good  deal  more  to  be 
yet  thought  out  and  analysed.  This  National 
collection  of  paintings  has  been  got  together, 
as  all  know,  more  by  lucky  accident  than  through 
any  deep  thinking  about  it,  or  with  any  design 
of  forming  a history  of  painting  as  a fine  art, 
or  of  showing  successive  methods  and  ways  of 
work.  This  is,  perhaps,  but  a poor  account  to 
give  of  it,  but,  looking  at  the  things  about  us, 
there  is  much  to  bo  thankful  for,  and  to  bo 
proud  of,  aud  certainly  much  to  be  learnt  fi-om 
what  there  actually  is  before  us  in  Trafalgar, 
square.  Broadly  and  generally  stated,  it  is  a 
vast  collection  of  tho  artistic  iudividualities  of 
tho  several  authors  of  tho  works  on  its  walls, — 
of  their  individual  powers  of  haiid  aud  mind, 
through  tho  media  of  brush  aud  colours, — a 
wonder  to  each  artist  himself,  and  each  work  a 
wonder  to  those  who  intelligently  look  at  them. 
How  mnst  tho  great  Titian  have  wondered  at 
his  own  power  over  tho  colours  he  used,  the 
very  same  that  others  about  him  had  ! 

How  strange  a eight  it  would  be,  in  these 
correct  days,  to  see  one  of  the  old  painters,  as 
Veronese,  at  work, — to  see  tho  roughness  of  his 
mattcr-of-fact  surroundings,  the  comparative 
coarseness  of  his  materials,  and,  more  than  all 
else,  perhaps  at  the  simple  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  went  to  his  work.  There  could  have 
been  no  science  present,  in  our  advanced  accep- 
tation  of  tho  word,  no  grand  “ principles”  to  go 
by,  and  certainly,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no 
“precedent”  to  guide.  Each  man  must  have 
looked  solely  to  himself,  and  may  be  not  a little 
puzzled  to  find  his  way,  or  to  see,  however 
dimly,  what  there  was  before  him.  Most  o 
the  mighty  masters  of  drawing  and  painting, 
in  whatever  age  or  country  they  lived,  got  all 
their  materials  from  the  things  and  life  about 
them.  Whatever  the  subject  may  have  been 
which  they  were  “ illustrating,”  to  use  a common 
and  accepted  modem  phrase,  they  but  looked 
to  and  at  the  life  aud  ways  of  life,  and  to  the 
things  about  them,  for  the  material  objects 
from  aud  out  of  which  to  compose  their  pictures ; 
and  it  was  done,  as  we  may  in  our  Gallery  see, 
in  a plain,  and  matter-of-fact  way,  which  would 
hardly  pass  muster,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  these 
academical  days,  so  simple  were  the  painters 
in  their  way  of  woi’k.  We  might  find  a some- 
thing, too,  in  the  sight  of  their  colours,  brushes, 
paint-boxes,  and  at  the  painters’  gear  generally  ; 
just,  indeed,  as  wo  may  find  a special  interest 
in  Turner’s  “ colour-box  ” and  palette,  now  ex- 
hibiting in  Bond-street  with  so  many  of  his  best 
works. 

Our  more  immediate  object  in  now  calling 
a moment’s  attention  to  the  National  Gallery 
collection  of  paintings,  and  to  tho  pictures  and 
drawings  of  Turner,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  put 
for  a time  within  public  view,  is  the  singularly 
uncomfortable  way  in  which  the  pictiu’es  are 
hung,  and  the  small  and  inconvenient  rooms  in 
which  they  are  exhibited.  In  the  very  small 
room  in  Bond-street,  all  so  crowded  up  in  the 
centre  with  screens,  and  even  a huge  iron  safe, 
it  is  all  but  impossible  to  get  sight  of  the  pic- 
tures at  all.  It  is,  indeed,  a pity  that  it  should 
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be  so,  for  almost  any  popular  exhibition  of  mere 
toys  would  meet  with  better  treatment.  All 
])icbare3  need  not  only  their  necessary  space  on 
the  wall,  but  a certain  ground-floor  space  in 
front  of  them,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  at  some 
convouient  distance  from  the  eye, — at  least,  at 
first, — the  spectator  after  a while  getting  closer 
to  the  picture  for  details  and  more  minute 
examination.  In  the  small  Turner  Eoom  this  is 
impossible  ; and  in  tho  National  Gallery  itself  it 
is  with  tho  large  pictures  bub  little  better.  It 
is  a something  to  got  a picture  at  all ; bub  when 
got  it  is  surely  worth  its  mere  wall  and  its  floor 
space  ! We  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more 
instructive  to  the  art  student  than  this  series  of 
Turner  drawings  and  paintings,  showing  as  they 
do  to  great  extent  bis  way  of  work,  and  his 
progress  from  beginning  to  final  completion. 
They  should,  then,  bo  so  exhibited  as  to  bo  fairly 
and  comfortably  seen. 

Again,  if  wo  dared  regard  it  bnt  for  a 
moment  in  this  light,  and  look  on  these  paintings 
as  things  quite  per  se,  we  might  feel  a little 
surprised  at  the  way  in  which  each  picture  is 
considered  and  exhibited  as  a “ piece  of  furniture,” 
surrounded,  as  so  very  many  of  them  are,  by  huge 
vulgar  gilt  frames,  covered  with  unmeaning 
ornament  and  putty  enrichments.  So  wide  in 
the  National  Gallery  are  some  of  these  attrac- 
tive frames  that  they  all  but  eclipse  the  very 
pictures  they  enclose,  and  it  would  almost  seem 
that  the  frame  being  made  first,  the  picture  was 
ordered  to  bo  painted  afterwards  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  filling  up  tho  vacant  space  in  it.  We 
could  value  some  of  these  pictures  with  a quite 
insignificant  number  of  superficial  square  inches 
when  compared  with  the  space  taken  up  by  the 
gorgeous  gilt  frames  surrounding  them.  Would 
it  not  bo  easy  to  remedy  this,  and  thus  to  look 
at  the  picture  first,  and  the  frame  afterwards, 
or  not  at  all  ? Indeed,  may  wo  not  say  that 
tho  smaller  paintings  and  drawings  are  killed  all 
but  outright  by  their  wide  heavy  frames  ? Nay, 
tho  gilding  alone,  with  bright  lights  on  it,  pubs 
out  in  some  cases  the  artist’s  work  altogether. 

There  is  another  matter  worth  considering. 
Wo  refer  to  the  colouring  of  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  or  galleries.  The  main  object  of  a gallery 
specially  built  to  contain  and  exhibit  pictures  or 
paintings  is  surely  and  simply  to  leave  the 
picture  or  painting,  and  allow  it  to  tell  its  own 
tale,  and  to  make  its  own  simple,  sole,  and  real 
impression  on  tho  mind  of  the  observer  and 
student.  The  more  simple  and  unobtrusive  tho 
room,  the  bettor  for  tho  painting  and  the  painter, 
and  there  can,  we  think,  bo  no  doubt, — and  cer- 
tainly no  artist  will  dispute  it, — that  the  colour 
of  the  wall  on  which  the  painting  is  seen  should 
bo  such  as  not  in  any  way  to  obtrude  itself  on 
the  eye,  and  take  its  attention  in  tho  smallest 
degree  from  the  painted  canvas  before  it.  A 
very  simple  and  easy  experiment  will  soon  con- 
vinco  any  one  of  the  difierenee  produced  by  a 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  background  in  and 
against  which  a picture  is  seen. 

By  the  way  of  special  example,  and  to  realise 
our  position  to  tho  artist  reader,  for  it  is  to  such 
here,  in  the  first  place,  wo  would  chiefly  address 
ourselves, — we  would  point  to  the  world-famous 
National  Gallery  picture  the  “Consecration  of 
Bt.  Nicholas,”  by  Paul  Veronese.  We  need  not 
attempt  any  description  of  it,  well  known  as  it 
is,  or  ought  to  bo,  but  will  ouly  say  that  it  fully 
ilhrstratea  what  we  desire  to  here  enforce — the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  picture  as  paivting,  and  as 
an  idea  to  tell  the  mind’s  eye;  and  that  while 
the  mental  impression  of  such  work  lasts, 
nothing  ought  to  come  in  its  way,  or  to  mar  it, 
whether  it  be  an  over-impressive  and  ponderous 
frame,  or  the  “walling,” — to  use  a general  but 
descriptive  word, — of  the  room  in  which  it  is 
hung  up.  This  fine  work  of  Paul  Veronese 
needs  most  surely  no  accessories  to  engage  the 
thoughts  and  interest  of  the  student.  It  is 
enough,  and  more  than  enough  in  itself,  and  tho 
first  lesson  to  learn  in  tho  Gallery  is  to  see  this, 
and  to  wish  fur  nought  else.  Nothing  can  well 
surpass  the  magnificence  of  the  mere  painting, 
the  work  of  the  brush,  here ; and  well  might 
old  Venice  bo  proud  of  her  painters,  when  but 
one  of  them  could  do  such  work  as  this.  We 
once  saw  this  very  picture  out  of  its  awkward 
frame,  and  on  a rough  wooden  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  being  the 
better  copied  by  some  ambitious  student ; and 
it  is  tho  keen  remembrance  of  it,  as  we  then 
saw  it,  which  makes  us  the  more  regret  its 
present  surroundings. 

We  call  attention  to  this  important  matter  of 
picture  displays,  from  the  very  fact  of  their 
growing  importance,  as  evidenced  by  the  interest 


taken  in  the  Turner  collection  in  the  Bond- 
street-rooma.  As  a guide  and  inspiration  to  the 
student,  this  historical  series,  as  collected  and 
arranged  by  Mr.  Kuskin,  is  hardly  to  be  suffi- 
ciently estimated.  It  shows  the  artist  when  he 
begins  his  work  and  when  he  is  at  his  best  and 
highest,  and  it  shows,  too,  what  it  is  to  interpret 
nature,  aud  how  mnch  is  lost  and  gained  in  the 
process.  We  cannot  but  think  that  no  more 
useful  and  instrnctivo  introduction,  if  we  may 
use  the  phrase,  to  the  study  of  the  landscape 
painting  in  the  National  Gallery,  by  its  different 
masters,  conld  be,  than  a visit  and  a long  visit, 
to  this  open  book  of  Tumor’s.  We  would  begin 
with  tho  pencil  outlines  and  the  few  plates, — too 
few,  perliaps, — from  the  “ Liber  Studiorum,” 
awkwardly  placed,  as  they  are  ail  but  on  the 
very  floor  of  the  narrow  room,  and  then  go 
finally  to  tho  more  completely-developed,  though 
not  better,  examples  aud  imoofs  of  the  great 
landscape-painter’s  powers  of  mind,  and  eye, 
and  hand.  It  is  really  a most  wonderful  and 
mighty  show  of  high-art  power,  and  should  be 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  read  through  and 
through,  again  and  again,  by  the  student  who  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  means  real  work. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  BRIDGE. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 

The  Old  Bridge  over  the  Maine  at  Frankfort 
is  one  of  the  most  curiously  interesting  struc- 
tures of  its  kind  in  Germany,  aud  though  not 
tho  oldest  of  its  class,  nor  so  rich  in  statues  as 
the  famous  one  over  the  Moldau  at  Prague,  its 
known  history,  together  with  that  of  its  pre- 
decessors on  the  same  spot,  takes  us  back  to 
the  days  of  Charlemagne.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  is  not  80  antiquated  as  it  really  is,  and 
many  of  its  old  aud  distinguishing  character- 
istics have  long  since  disappeared.  The  watch- 
towers  which  formerly  stood  at  either  end,  with 
their  frescoes  and  images  of  tho  Madonna, 
have  long  been  forgotten ; the  houses  and 
chapels  which  may  bo  seen  on  the  oldest  pic- 
tures of  the  bridge  disappeared  with  the  so- 
called  Dark  Ages.  The  mills  that  ore  beneath 
it  may  trace  their  origin  far  back;  but  they 
have  been  renovated  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  antiquarian  interest  is  lost.  Yet  there  is 
much  left  of  ancient  date  to  interest  us.  There 
are  curious  aud  rude  sculptures  over  tho  door- 
ways leading  down  to  the  mills;  and  on  the 
opposite  side,  a crucifix  surmounted  by  a gilded 
rooster,  whose  joint  history  leads  us  back  soma 
500  years,  and  about  which  legend  delightfully 
clings.  Then  there  is  the  red  sandstone  monu- 
ment of  Charlemagne,  looking  Rhinewards, 
holding  in  one  hand  the  imperial  apple,  and  in 
tho  other  the  imperial  sword;  a recent  creation, 
— indeed,  erected  in  the  year  1813,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  thousand  years’  existence  of 
the  German  empire.  Goethe  called  this  bridge 
tho  only  ancient  structure  of  importance  in 
Frankfort. 

It  is  a bridge  to  which  historical  events  cling, 
and  events  connected  with  the  lives  of  some  of 
Germany’s  great  men.  It  is  also  a pleasant 
bridge  to  stand  on.  Beneath  us  the  waters  of 
the  Maine  rush  on  as  if  in  haste  to  greet  the 
nobler  flood  of  tho  Rhine,  bearing  the  slender 
woodrafts  from  the  Spossart,  and  the  shallow 
boats  laden  with  wood  and  fruit  and  produce  of 
Bavaria  to  the  busy  city  of  bankers.  On  one 
side  of  the  river  is  the  quaint  old  suburb  of 
Saclisenliauseu,  backed  in  spring-time  with  its 
rare  fringe  of  apple  blossoms.  On  its  course 
the  waters  wash  the  foot  of  an  ancient  wall  which 
historians  tell  us  hounded  the  garden  whore 
Charlomagne  loved  to  sit  and  quaff  beer  or 
meth,  or  whatever  the  Germans  imbibed  in 
those  days.  Schiller  once  stood  on  this  old 
bridge  in  a gloomy  state  of  mind,  and  perhaps 
contemplated  suicide  by  casting  himself  iuto 
the  flood,  for  he  asked  iu  his  despair  as  he  gazed 
ill  silence  on  the  river,  “ Which  is  the  deeper; 
that  water  or  my  suffering?”  The  youngpoet 
was  then  fleeing  from  his  Stuttgart  and  Mann- 
heim  difficulties. 

Of  Goethe  also  arise,  as  wo  stand  on  the 
bridge,  pleasant  memories,  of  which  he  tells 
us  in  “ Truth  and  Fiction,”  and  which  Bettina 
does  not  forget  to  gossip  to  us  about.  “ Das 
Kind”  writes  to  Goethe  : “ This  and  the  follow- 
ing story  (told  me  by  the  Frau  Rath)  made 
tho  most  .lively  impression  upon  me.  I see 
yon  before  mo  in  tho  full  splendour  of  your 
youth.  On  a bright  winter’s  day,  when  your 
mother  had  company,  you  proposed  to  her  a 
drivo  with  the  strangers  along  the  Maine.  “ I 


put  on  my  scarlet  fur  cloak  (your  mother  said),  to 
which  was  a long  train,  and  fastened  down  the 
front  with  gold  clasps.  My  son  was  shooting  like 
an  arrow  between  the  other  skaters  : the  air  had 
made  his  cheeks  glow,  and  the  powder  had 
flown  out  of  his  hair.  As  soon  as  he  saw  tho 
scarlet  cloak  he  came  up  to  the  coach  aud 
smiled  quite  kindly  at  me.  ‘ Now  what  do  you 
want?’  I said.  ‘Come,  mother,  you  are  not 
cold  in  the  carriage,  give  me  your  velvet  cloak.’ 

‘ Why  you  won’t  put  it  on.’  ‘ But  I will,  though.’ 
I pulled  off  my  beautiful  warm  cloak;  ho  put 
it  on,  swung  the  train  over  his  arm,  and  ho 
sailed  away  like  the  son  of  a divinity  along  tho 
ico.  Had  you  but  seen  him,  Bettina  ! Anything 
so  beautiful  is  not  to  be  seen  again  ! I always 
have  him  before  my  eyes,  how  he  glided  out  of 
one  arch  and  under  another,  and  how  tho  wind 
filled  out  tho  long  train  behind  him.” 

Tho  bridge  has  many  legendary  memories. 
The  gilded  rooster  on  the  crucifix  could  tell  us 
much  of  history  if  so  it  chose  : of  ware  and 
pilgrimages,  of  floods  and  tournaments,  of  ico 
festivals  and  persecutions  of  tho  Jews.  For 
five  hundred  years  has  this  gilded  rooster,  or  its 
predecessors  in  office,  occupied  tutelar  honours 
on  the  bridge.  It  has  seen  the  brilliant  retinues 
and  cortdges  pass  over  on  the  way  to  tho  impe- 
rial coronation ; it  has  seen  the  long  cavalcades 
of  soldiers  pass  and  repaas  ; it  has  seen  tho 
convoys  of  merchants  coming  in  to  the  great 
semi-annual  fairs ; seen  Germans,  Swedes, 
Austrians,  and  French  struggle  for  mastery 
beneath  it,  and  is  silent  of  all.  Indeed,  it  is 
rather  a mysterious  bird.  Tho  boatmen  think 
it  was  placed  there  to  point  out  the  deep 
current  for  their  vessels,  but  tho  antiquary 
thinks  it  was  perched  there  on  purpose  to  defy 
him  in  his  researches  as  to  its  why  and  where- 
fore. Bat  legend  has  given  the  bird  im- 
mortality, and  a certain  importance  in  tho 
history  of  tho  bridge  which  we  cannot  overlook. 

The  story  goes  that  the  contractor  found  thathe 
was  nnable  to  complete  the  structure  within  tho 
specified  time,  aud,  fearing  the  consequences,  ho 
prayed  to  the  Devil  for  aid  in  his  emergency ; for 
in  tlie  good  old  times  of  which  we  speak,  Satanus 
was  a personage  of  authority,  and  much  sought 
after  iu  times  of  need.  Tho  Devil,  as  wo  know, 
seldom  leaves  his  friends  in  the  luixh,  and  he 
promised  to  help  the  bridgeniaker  out  of  liis 
difficulties  on  one  condition.  He  would  aid  in 
finishing  tho  bridge  by  tho  appointed  time,  aud 
as  his  reward  he  simply  claimed  that  the  first 
living  creature  which  should  pass  over  the  com- 
pleted structure  should  belong  to  him.  The 
Devil  drew  up  tho  contract,  and  tho  contractor 
signed  it  with  his  own  blood,  as  was  customary 
in  such  contracts.  On  tho  appointed  day  tho 
bridge  was  completed,  and  tho  Devil  wanted  his 
pay.  Bat  this  time  the  “ old  familiar  gentle- 
man”  found  that  the  contractor  had  proved  too 
many  for  him,  for,  instead  of  permitting  any 
good  Frankfort  citizen  to  first  pass  over  tho 
bridge  and  lose  his  life  and  soul,  he  caused  to  be 
driven  over  before  him  a live  rooster,  and  thus 
cheated  tho  Devil  out  of  his  pay.  The  Devil  was, 
of  course,  very  angry  at  having  made  a contract 
80  indistinctly  worded, — so  angi*y,  indeed,  that 
after  tearing  the  innocent  bird  to  shreds,  he 
partly  destroyed  the  completed  work,  shaking 
tho  central  arch  till  it  gave  way  ; and  it  is  jnst 
possible  ho  would  bavo  destroyed  tho  bridge  en- 
tirely  had  not  the  clergy  taken  tho  precaution  to 
institute  a solemn  procession,  and  consecrate  tho 
structure  on  the  following  day.  Thus  Satan 
was  deprived  of  all  further  power  over  tho 
bridge.  Legend  has  here  simply  woven  together 
a number  of  historical  incidents  connected  with 
tho  bridge  in  her  own  quaint  manner,  mixing  up 
truth  and  fiction,  conjecture  and  traditions. 

The  present  bridge  dates  only  so  far  back  as 
the  year  13-i2,  although  it  had  predecessors  of 
stone  and  wood  dating  some  centuries  earlier. 
Batton  says  that  Charlemagne  built  a wooden 
bridge  hero.  Historical  mention  of  a bridge, 
however,  is  first  met  with  in  1035,  and  again  iu 
1192;  then  it  was  of  wood;  it  was  rebuilt  in 
stone  iu  1276.  This  lasted  until  1306,  when, 
together  with  the  towers,  it  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed  during  a violent  flood.  It  was 
then  rebuilt  stronger,  the  money  for  the  pur- 
pose being  collected  from  the  sale  of  certain 
indulgences  by  the  Church.  The  building  of 
bridges  was  considered  to  be  in  those  days  a 
religious  work,  like  tho  building  of  churches, 
because  they  aided  the  spreading  of  tho  gospel, 
and  enabled  the  pilgrims  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem 
to  perform  their  journeys  with  greater  ease. 
In  13-12  a violent  flood  tore  down  the  tower  on 
the  SachBenhausen  side,  and  nearly  destroyed 
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the  bridge.  The  present  structure  date.s  from 
this  period,  thongh  it  was  not  finished  until 
the  year  1419.  In  the  middle  there  were  two 
places  left  unarched,  and  simply  covered  up 
with  boards  that  could  be  easily  removed  in  case 
of  hostile  approach.  The  two  places  were  only 
walled  over  in  1840.  Thus  the  Devil’s  wrath 
turns  out  to  be  after  all  simply  human  strategy. 

The  bridge  was  an  interesting  structure  in 
those  days.  Besides  the  towers  at  either  end, 
on  which  were  on  the  one  a crucifix  and  an  in- 
sulting fresco  directed  against  the  Jews,  and  on 
the  other  an  image  of  the  Madonna  and  a box 
for  the  reception  of  donations  towards  keep- 
ing the  bridge  in  repair,  there  were  two  mills, 
built  about  1410,  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day 
in  newer  shape.  There  were  also  a small  chapel 
or  sanctuary,  and  a little  structure  styled  the 
Bat-house ; and  somewhere  there  were  two 
secret  chambers, — the  one  for  men,  the  other 
for  women, — probably  condemned  criminals  who 
were  hero  cast  into  the  Maine ; and,  finally, 
there  was,  and  is  still,  the  crucifix  with  the 
gilded  rooster.  The  passers-by  were  warned  by 
an  inscription,  and  a rude  carving  representing 
a hand  hewn  through  by  a hatchet,  that  the 
bridge  was  sacred  in  character, — “ Wer  dieser 
Sriicken  Freiheit  hricht,  Fem  wird  sein  frevelnd 
Hand  gericht, — “ Whoever  abuses  the  freedom 
of  this  bridge  shall  forfeit  his  hand  as  a punish- 
ment.” No  beating  was  permitted  on  the  bridge. 
Tn  case  of  a miUe,  and  the  beating  caused 
bleeding,  the  aggressor  should  lose  his  hand, — a 
common  mode  of  punishment  in  those  times. 
The  Jews  were,  in  all  probability,  the  greatest 
gainers  by  this  “freedom,”  though  they  were 
subjected  to  deep  insult  every  time  they  gazed 
on  a wretched  fresco  on  the  Sachsenhausen 
Tower,  a drawing  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
“ Antiquarian  des  Mainstromes.”  The  little 
chapel  on  the  bridge  was  dedicated  to  St.  Catbe- 
rino.  Sometimes,  during  excessively  rainy  sea- 
sons,  the  citizens  feared  greatly  for  their  bridge. 
In  January  of  the  year  1374  the  city  fathers 
promised  to  pay  for  forty  masses  if  the  bridge 
were  spared.  This  method  proved  successful, 
and  was  again  resorted  to  in  the  following  year. 
The  Bat-house  on  the  bridge  was  used  for  a very 
curious  purpose.  It  was  built  in  1498,  and  in  it 
from  this  year  to  1557  every  afternoon  a con- 
verted  Jew  stood  and  doled  out  aheller  (farthing) 
for  every  dead  rat  brought  to  him  by  the  city 
youth.  After  cutting  off  the  tails,  to  keep  as  a 
voucher  for  the  money  entrusted  to  him,  he  cast 
the  bodies  into  the  river.  In  the  year  1498 
1,080  rats  were  thus  disposed  of.  The  money 
employed  in  this  warfare  against  the  rats  was 
taken  oat  of  the  fines  paid  by  the  Jews.  In 
1569  the  Bat-house  was  transformed  into  a place 
for  the  storing  of  powder. 

The  story  of  the  gilded  rooster  which  sur- 
mounts  the  crucifix  is  of  some  cultural  interest. 
Historically,  the  bird  is  a well-authenticated 
landmark’.  The  Frankfort  city  archives  contain 
an  official  document  of  tlio  year  1405,  in  which 
is  seen  a picture  of  the  bridge,  showing  already 
the  crncifix  and  the  rooster,  and  after  that  time 
the  city  chroniclers  frequently  made  mention  of 
both.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1434  we  are 
told  how  both  were  blown  down  during  a violent 
storm  and  sank  in  the  river,  but  wore  fished  up 
again ; and  after  being  repainted  and  gilded 
by  Sebald  Fyol  at  a cost  to  the  city  of  six  gold 
guilders,  replaced  more  firmly  than  before.  The 
crucifix  had  been  somewhat  damaged  by  the 
fall,  but  remained  afterwards  for  a long  period 
unharmed.  During  the  beleaguring  of  the  city 
of  Frankfort  in  the  year  1552,  we  are  told  in  an 
old  song  how  the  venerable  bird  was  wounded, — 

“ Ob,  haT6  ye  then  all  beard  the  news  ? 

A leg  from  the  rooster  was  shot ; 

So  that  he  must  now  limp  about,— 

And  you  can  belieTe  me  or  not.” 

The  crucifix  and  the  rooster  were  witnesses  of 
many  bloody  encounters.  In  the  year  1635, 
during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  a battle  raged 
between  the  Swedes  on  the  one  side  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  Imperialists  and  Frankforters 
on  the  other,  for  several  days.  During  the  mSlie 
a bullet  struck  the  rooster  and  knocked  it  from 
its  perch  into  the  Maine,  whence  it  was  never 
recovered.  Another  Swedish  bullet  struck  the 
thigh  of  the  Saviour  on  the  crncifix,  and  the  in- 
dentation may  be  seen  to  this  day.  With  this 
incident  tradition  has  been  at  work.  A Swedish 
soldier,  a zealous  Protestant,  disgusted  with  the 
symbol  of  the  Papacy,  had  taken  aim  at  the 
crucifix.  Ho  hit  the  mark,  but  the  bullet  re- 
bounded and  killed  the  shooter  on  the  spot.  The 
city  councillors  did  not  allow  the  bridge  to 
be  deprived  long  of  its  tutelar  bii-d,  for  we  are 


informed  that  on  the  11th  of  January,  1636,  a 
new  rooster  was  constructed  and  placed  on  the 
old  spot.  A poem  was  written  for  the  occasion 
by  a Frankfort  poet  laureate,  Johann  Flittner, 
the  author  of  several  Gei’man  and  Latin  poems. 
One  hundred  years  later,  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  of  December,  1739,  a fresh  misfortune 
befel  both  crucifix  and  rooster,  the  central  arch 
of  the  bridge  gave  way,  taking  with  it  the  two 
landmarks.  It  required  eight  years  to  repair 
the  bridge,  and  further  two  before  the  crucifix 
and  the  rooster  were  replaced.  The  latter  was 
made  of  beaten  copper,  heavily  gilded,  for  which 
a sum  of  200  florins  was  paid.  A lengthy  poem 
was  composed  for  the  occasion  of  the  inaugura- 
tion by  a member  of  the  city  council,  Von 
Lersner.  Thenceforward  the  rooster  perched 
on  unharmed  amid  the  Napoleonic  wars  of  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
struggles  of  the  Eevolutionary  era,  and  the 
Prusso-Austrian  combat. 

Such  is  the  outer  history  of  the  rooster,  as  it 
were  j but,  together  with  the  crucifix  to  which 
he  is  attached,  he  bears  a greater  inner  signifi- 
cance. We  have  already  mentioned  the  earlier 
jiresence  of  two  secret  chambers  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  holding  criminals.  The  crucifix  and 
the  rooster  were  erected  on  the  bridge  at  a time 
when  the  most  inhuman  punishments  were 
inflicted  on  criminals.  False  play,  the  wanton 
cutting  of  forest  trees,  the  smallest  offences, 
could  be  punished  with  death.  Tortures  of  all 
kinds  were  in  vogue, — piercing  with  red-hot  iron, 
cutting  off  the  ears,  burning,  drowning,  and 
boiling  in  oil.  Merian  tells  us  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century  131  persons  were  hanged,  53 
beheaded,  41  drowned,  16  torn  on  the  wheel, 
7 burnt,  aud  1 buried  alive, — altogether,  over 
200  persons  in  Frankfort  alone,  which  city  was 
a model  of  moderation.  Dr.  Kriegh  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  crucifix  and  the  rooster  stand 
on  the  spot  where  the  execution  by  drowning 
took  place  on  the  bridge;  for,  under  this  arch, 
the  river  was  originally  strongest  and  deepest. 
Here,  too,  the  bodies  of  suicides  were  cast  into 
the  river. 

But  it  is  with  the  executions  by  drowning 
thatwe  must  explain  the  existence  of  the  crucifix 
and  the  rooster.  It  was  customary  during  the 
Middle  Ages  to  erect  a chapel  or  a crncifix  near 
the  place  of  execution,  as  was  the  case  at 
Frankfort  at  places  where  executions  of  other 
kinds  took  place ; and  the  crucifix  and  rooster 
were,  doubtless,  placed  here,  the  former  to  call 
to  mind  the  Bedeemer,  the  latter  to  recall  the 
denial  and  penitence  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  To 
us  now  the  rooster  serves  to  attach  these 
gloomy  memories  of  old.  The  last  execution  by 
drowning  in  the  Maine  took  place  in  the  year 
1613.  These  occasions  were  celebrated  by  the 
city  guilds  with  great  festivities.  Possibly 
animals  suffered  atFraukfort  as  well  as  at  other 
places.  In  an  ago  when  the  authorities  sent 
out  cryers  to  warn  the  May-chafers  to  got  out 
of  the  land,  and  grasshoppers  were  threatened 
with  ecclesiastical  excommunication  if  they  did 
not  stay  their  ravages,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
hear  of  animals  being  sentenced  to  death  for 
their  transgressions.  To  animals,  birds, 
aud  insects  were  attributed  a high  degree  of 
intelligence,  which  may  account  for  the  tradi- 
tion that  this  rooster  had  formerly  the  faculty 
of  distinguishing  whenever  a Jew  passed  over 
the  bridge,  when  ho  was  supposed  to  crow  in 
mockery.  People  of  the  city  have  an  old 
saying  that  every  time  this  remarkable  bird 
hears  the  clock  of  the  cathedral  church  strike 
twelve,  it  crows  three  times.  All  we  can 
say  is  that  the  rooster,  besides  reminding  us  of 
ancient  barbarism,  brings  up  in  the  legend  con- 
nected with  it  relics  of  heathen  worship.  When 
the  primitive  faith  was  abolished,  the  Devil  had 
to  fill  out  in  his  one  person  the  places  previously 
occupied  by  Odin,  or  Thor,  or  Loki,  and  to  per- 
form the  labours  which  the  giants  had  been 
accustomed  to  perform  in  the  mythological  era. 
The  Devil  cast  blocks  of  stone  at  the  Christian 
churches  like  the  giants  did  at  cities.  Like  the 
giants,  the  Devil  appears  as  a master-builder. 
As  the  former  are  betrayed  by  gods  and  heroes 
in  the  budding  of  Walhalla,  so  is  the  Devil  be- 
fooled by  men  in  the  building  of  the  Frankfort 
Bridge. 

What  else  shall  wo  record  about  this  curious 
bridge  ? Children  bom  in  the  mills  beneatli  it 
are  called  Gickelburgers,  or  'protigis  of  the 
rooster,  since  they  are  neither  Frankforters  nor 
Sachsenbausers.  To  do  justice  to  Charlemagne 
would  require  more  space  than  we  can  spare ; 
but  we  would  record  the  Sachsenhausen  tradition 
that  Charlemagne  is  the  author  of  a discovery 


which  has  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
mankind.  The  story  goes  that  a worthy  citizen 
of  Sachsenhausen  ivas  once  crossing  the  bridge 
with  his  little  boy,  and  the  latter,  being  of  an 
inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  after  gazing  at  the 
statue  for  some  time,  exclaimed,  “ Father,  why 
does  he  hold  that  apple  in  his  hand  ? ” referring 
to  the  imperial  apple  which  the  ancient  ruler 
holds.  “ Oh,  my  son,”  replied  the  father,  “ that 
is  Charlemagne ; he  it  was  who  first  invented 
apple-wine  (cider).”  There  is  still  another 
story  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  tourist,  who,  wandering 
on  the  bridge,  asked  a resident  Anglican  the 
name  of  the  dignitary  represented  by  the  statue 
on  the  bridge.  “ Charlemagne,”  was  the  reply, 
pronounced  like  Charley  Maine!  “Oh!”  re- 
sponded the  other,  “ and  so  the  river  perhaps 
takes  its  name  from  him!”  Across  the  river 
is  the  village  or  suburb  of  Sachsenhausen,  famous 
for  its  dirty  streets  and  its  uncouth  rude  inhabit- 
ants. It  has,  nevertheless,  produced  a local  poet, 
Ferdinand  Stolze,  whose  works  were  once  very 
popular  in  Frankfort.  His  poems  are  written  in 
the  Frankfort  dialect.  A German  guide-book 
maker,  floixndering  in  the  English  language, 
says  of  Sachsenhausen, — “ Charles  the  Great, 
the  founder  of  the  place,  sent  hither  the 
unruliest  of  the  vanquished  Saxons,  aud  the 
descendants  of  these  noble  Saxons  are  mostly 
gardeners,  vine-dressers,  cartmen,  porters,  or 
bleachers.  Even  nowadays  they  are  possessed 
of  their  ancestors’  character;  they  are  even 
celebrated  for  a sound  and  witty  stoutness. 
[The  writer  attempts  to  translate  the  German 
expression  Witzige  Deriheit,  which  simply 
means  an  ignorant  bluntness.]  Strangers  who 
like  undaunted  frankness  and  an  excellent  cider, 
which  Sachsenhausen  is  famous  for,  a very 
simple  but  unmiugled  wine,  must  go  and  look 
for  a piue  crown  or  a branch  over  tha  door.” 
But  this  “natural  man”  we  prefer  to  see  at  a 
respectful  distance,  and  admire  him  in  pictures, 
as  the  artist  sees  him,  imbibing  bis  apple-wine. 
We  can,  nevertheless,  afford  to  admire  his 
apple-orchards,  especially  when  the  trees  are  in 
bloom  in  the  spring-time. 


THE  IBISH  BOABD  OF  WOKKS. 

It  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  a department 
which  is  either  overworked,  or  within  the  range 
of  whose  duty  so  large  a number  of  subjects  are 
contained  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  be 
properly  performed,  is  clearly  an  inefficient  de- 
partment. For  there  is  a wide  difference  between 
a department  itself  having  the  control  of  a large 
number  of  subjects,  and  a uon-departmentally 
educated  head  having  the  supervision  of  a 
department.  In  the  latter  case  afresh  intellect 
trained  to  manage  and  understand  business 
matters  makes  a better  chief  than  one  versed 
to  the  lips  in  departmental  mysteries.  But  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  other  officers  of  a depart- 
ment who,  if  they  have  too  many  subjects  upon 
which  their  attention  is  concentrated,  must  in- 
evitably  fail  to  perform  properly  and  thoroughly 
the  work  of  a department.  And  this,  it  is 
evident,  is  clearly  the  cause  of  many  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Beport  and  Evidence  of  the  Depart- 
mental  Committee  which  has  been  investigating 
this  important  matter. 

The  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  was  created  in 
the  year  1831,  under  the  Act  1 & 2 William  IV., 
c.  33,  and  it  then  consisted  of  three  commis- 
sioners and  a subordinate  staff.  At  the  present 
time,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  tbrougli  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  since  its  creation, 
it  consists  of  two  paid  members,  an  honorary  and 
non-effective  member,  an  assistant-commissioner, 
and  a small  staff.  We  say  a small  staff,  because, 
compared  to  the  work  which  has  to  be  done,  it 
is  clearly  decidedly  small,  for  it  consists  of  no 
more  than  sixty-two  persons,  exclusive  of  the 
Laud  Improvement  Commissioners.  Let  us  see 
next  what  is  the  outline  of  the  duties  which  it  is 
necessary  that  these  sixty-two  persons  and  the 
commissiouei’s  should  undertake.  And  it  must 
further  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  included 
in  this  number  all  the  em;ploy^s  of  the  depart- 
ment, both  small  and  great.  We  will  give  as  an 
example  the  largest  branch,  that  of  the  archi- 
tect. There  is,  first  of  all,  the  architect  himself, 
with  the  not  very  large  salary  of  8001.  per 
annum,  aud  atravelling  allowance  of  391.,  a some- 
what singular  amount.  Beneath  him  is,  next,  the 
Assistant-Architect,  with  half  the  above  salary, 
and  three  surveyors  of  buildings,  who  also  each 
receive  4001.  a year.  Then  come  seven  district 
surveyors,  and  the  remainder  consist  of  drawing 
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clerks,  a draughtsman,  copyists,  and  so  on  to 
the  numbor  of  eleven  persons.  This  is  only  one 
portion  of  the  department,  and,  of  course,  the 
heads  of  it  have  to  exercise  control  over  other 
parts  quite  different  in  character,  sucli  as  the 
land  improvement  and  the  account  branch. 
For  when  the  Board  first  commenced  opex'a- 
tions,  it  had  to  execute  the  duties  performed 
by  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners  in 
Ireland,  by  the  directors  of  Inland  Naviga- 
tion, and  many  other  variously  differing  duties. 
At  the  present  time  the  following  may  be  con- 
sidered a more  or  less  accurate  summary  of 
their  multifarious  work: — 1.  Construction  and 
maintenance  of  all  public  buildings.  2.  Land. 
3.  Arterial  drainage.  4.  Inland  navigation.  5. 
Royal  harbours.  6.  Commercial  harbours.  7- 
Post-roads.  8.  Railway  and  tramway  inspection. 
9.  Certain  piers  and  harbours.  10.  Sea-coast 
fisheries.  11.  Management  of  loans  for  labour- 
ing classes’  lodging-houses  and  dwellings  for 
sanitary  purposes,  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1874,  and  for  railways.  Here,  of  course,  are 
a multitude  of  duties,  requiring  every  one  of 
them  accurate  attention  and  great  knowledge  of 
details,  but  each  of  so  large  a character  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  certain  that  much  delay 
would  necessarily  occur  in  the  transaction  of  the 
work  by  the  responsible  chiefs.  And  many  things, 
also,  must  bo  left  to  subordinate  officials  which 
should  be  transacted  by  the  higher  personages 
of  the  department.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very 
much  to  bo  wondered  at  that  a good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  has  for  a long  time  existed  in 
Ireland  at  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
of  the  Board  of  Works  has  been  carried  on,  and 
that  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  have  iiund 
much  to  reprobate.  “ Ou  the  whole,”  they  say 
(Report,  p-  Ixi.),  “ though  it  has  been  our  pleasure 
to  note  proof  of  intelligence,  industry,  and 
general  good  intentions  in  the  Board  of  Works, 
we  consider  that  the  facts  elicited  by  our 
inquiry  are  sufficient  to  account  for  that  feeling 
of  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  towards  the 
Board  which  has  for  so  long  past  found  expres- 
sion outside  as  well  as  inside  Parliament.” 
That  is  to  say,  putting  the  same  sentiment  in 
loss  Pax’liamentary  language,  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Irish  Board  of  Works  have  in  the 
main  been  proved,  and  its  past  administration 
is  condemned.  The  real  recommendation  of  the 
committee  is  simply  that  the  Board  of  Works 
should  be  strengthened  from  top  to  bottom ; 
when  once  that  recommendation  is  made  it  is 
plain  proof  that  the  department  has  hitherto 
been  overworked,  and  that  its  strength  has  not 
been  equal  to  the  duties  which  it  has  to  perform. 
That  is  really  the  best  excuse  which  the  Board 
can  have  for  its  many  shortcomings  in  the  past. 
You  may  regard  a man  as  negligent  and  worthy 
of  blame  who  does  not  perform  thoroughly  the 
duties  with  which  he  is  intimsted  ; but  if  you 
find  that  ho  has  to  do  work  which  could  only  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  performed  by  two 
persons,  it  is  not  the  man  but  the  system  which 
is  really  to  blame. 

Let  us,  then,  briefly  note  some  of  these  recom- 
meuclationa.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Board 
should,  in  future,  consist  of  a chief  and  two 
other  commissioners ; that  a secretaiy  with 
definite  duties  should  bo  called  into  existence ; 
that  the  commissioners  should  distribute  the 
business  among  themselves,  and  that  no  new 
measure  should  be  taken  and  no  fresh  expense 
incurred  which  has  not  previously  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  in  its  collective  capacity, 
the  personal  responsibility  of  individual  mem- 
bers being  confined  to  carrying  into  due  execu- 
tion arrangements  which  have  already  been 
determined  upon  by  the  Board.  There  is  also 
to  bo  noticed  a suggestion  rather  than  a recom- 
mendation  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is 
that  the  Board  should  be  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment by  a responsible  Minister,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  the  chairmanship  of  the  Board 
might  be  combined  with  the  presidency  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  thus  the  Treasury 
and  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  would  be 
relieved  of  some  of  their  duties,  and  the  work 
to  bo  done  by  the  Board  of  Works  would  bo 
directly  within  the  influence  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. “The  admiuistratioD,”  say  the  Com- 
missioners  of  the  Board  of  Works,  “ has  no 
doubt  much  influence  on  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
quickly  amenable  to  public  opinion.”  Such  a 
change  as  hero  proposed  would,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  be  most  valuable  ; but  whether  it  would 
be  feasible  for  the  chairman  of  the  Board  ade- 
quately to  fulfil  his  present  duties  and  also  those 
of  a Parliamentary  nature,  is  more  than  doubtful, 


and  any  such  scheme  would  appear  to  necessi- 
tate the  appointment  of  a fourth  commis- 
sioner,— a result,  however,  which  would  be  by 
no  means  to  be  deplored  in  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land. Consider,  for  example,  that  the  Board 
have  under  their  control  the  buildings  of  between 
1,100  and  1,200  national  schools,  and  it  at  once 
becomes  apparent  how  necessary  it  is  that  there 
should  be  some  means  by  which  public  opinion 
may  fairly  criticise  the  way  in  which  these 
duties  are  performed,  and  by  which  the  Board 
may  openly  and  fairly  defend  their  manage- 
ment. The  health  of  hundreds  of  the  rising 
generation  may  depend  upon  the  proper  fulfil- 
ment of  these  duties,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  proper  arena  both  for  public  criticism  and 
official  defence. 

So  much  for  the  top.  As  to  the  bottom,  the 
changes  recommended  are  to  tho  same  effect : 
one  department  will  be  a sufficient  example. 
We  have  already  given  the  staff  of  the  archi- 
tect’s branch  ; wo  will  now  mention  the  tonics 
recommended  in  that  portion  of  the  Board.  Two 
more  district  clerks  of  works  should  be  added  ; 
also  another  furniture  clerk  and  lower  division 
clerk  ; and  the  two  temporary  draughtsmen 
should  become  permanent, — making  three  in  all. 
And  this  is  by  no  moans  more  than  the  work 
of  this  office  demands  ; for  it  consists  in  tho 
general  control  and  supervision  of  all  buildings 
under  the  Board’s  charge ; the  preparation  of 
designs  for  new  buildings;  tho  examination 
and  revision  of  plans  submitted  by  local 
bodies  and  private  individuals  who  obtain  ad- 
vances from  tho  Board,  and  tho  inspection  of 
works  for  which  such  advances  have  been  made 
whilst  in  progress.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there- 
fore, it  would  seem  to  be  tho  higher  parts  of 
this  branch  which  most  require  strengthening, 
because  tho  main  work  is  of  a responsible  and 
important  character.  Indeed,  wo  can  hardly 
conceive  duties  more  closely  connected  with  tho 
comfort  and  material  progress  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  tho  improvement  of  Irish  towns,  than  those 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  architect  of  the  Irish 
Board  of  Works.  In  fact,  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say  that  the  architect  of  the  Board  may  do 
much  to  make  or  mar  the  architectural  beauty 
of  the  Irish  towns ; because,  by  having  public 
buildings  handsome  in  appearance  and  useful  in 
construction,  not  only  is  Ireland,  as  a country, 
actually  improved,  but  a great  impetus  must 
necessarily,  though  indirectly,  be  given  to  the 
general  improvement  of  buildings  which  do  not 
fall  within  the  supervision  of  the  Board.  More- 
over, it  seems  pretty  clear  from  the  report  that 
the  actual  materials  and  work  done  by  contract 
under  tho  superintendence  of  this  department 
have  not  given  satisfaction  to  capable  and  inde- 
pendent persons,  such  as  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  connected  with  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  in  regard  to  buildings  for  this  branch 
of  the  service.  We  refrain  from  going  further 
into  details,  and  only  touch  upon  this  point  here 
to  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  from  every 
point  of  view  the  architect’s  department  should 
be  efficiently  officered  and  manned,  and  should 
also  be  under  careful  aud  capable  supervision. 
Wo  have  hero  only  in  tho  most  brief  manner 
pointed  to  tbe  outline  of  the  duties  of  the  Irish 
Board  of  Works,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
shortcomings  of  the  past  are  proposed  to  be 
remedied  in  the  future.  At  another  time  we 
may  recur  to  some  other  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion. 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  AN  ACADEMY  AS 
AN  EXHIBITING  BODY. 

Probably  more  Lard  things  have  been  said 
of  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
than  of  any  preceding  one.  It  would,  however, 
be  very  difficult  to  say  with  real  accuracy 
whether,  taken  as  a whole,  tho  exhibition  of 
1878  is  worse  than  its  predecessors  ; but  whether 
it  be  of  the  low  character  which  is  usually 
assumed  is  really  no  kind  of  blame  to  the 
Academy  itself,  unless  there  rests  upon  this  body 
a duty  to  keep  up  its  exhibition  to  a certain 
standard.  In  fact,  as  many  loose  things  are 
said  about  the  duty  of  the  Academy  as  of  tho 
character  of  the  pictures  which  hang  round  tho 
walla  of  Burlington  House.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, in  every  sense  advisable  to  consider  what 
are  the  duties  as  regards  the  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures of  a National  Academy,  for  we  may 
assume  without  more  ado  that  tho  Royal 
Academy  must  be  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  governing  body  in  English  art; 
not,  perhaps,  in  fact  as  regards  the  perform- 
ances of  its  individual  members,  but  looked  at 


under  all  surrounding  circumstances,  and  having 
regard  to  the  semi-official  position  which  even 
its  most  modest  supporters  must  allow  that  it 
bolds. 

The  first  part  of  the  duty  of  an  academy  in  tho 
exhibition  of  pictures  is  to  take  care  that  such 
an  exhibition  should  fairly  represent  the  general 
condition  of  the  national  art  of  the  time.  There 
should  be  no  desire  to  favour  one  school  more 
than  another,  nor  to  place  one  class  of  subjects 
over  another.  Every  school  and  every  kind  of 
subject  should  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
fairly  represented,  fairly  criticised,  and  fairly 
judged.  Some  kind  of  subject  may  not  meet 
with  general  approval,  but,  nevertheless,  those 
who  hold  that  such  is  worthy  of  admiration  are 
entitled,  so  to  say,  to  be  heard  in  defence  of  it, 
and  such  defence  is  only  possible  by  the  fair 
exhibition  of  it.  Moreover,  a young  school  of 
artists  may  justly  look  for  a fair  field  and  no 
favour  at  the  hands  of  our  national  academy; 
and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  such  a body  in 
their  exhibitions  should  bo  as  far  from  being 
academical  as  possible.  And  just  as  a veteran 
statesman  desires  to  bring  forward  rising  talent, 
so  should  an  academy  do  all  in  its  power  to 
bring  into  notice  any  distinct  school,  however 
small,  that  it  may  properly  gain  adherents,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  sink  into  the  obscurity  which 
it  justly  merits. 

Next,  as  a corollary  to  this  first  proposition, 
comes  the  second,  that  whilst  every  school  and 
every  class  of  subject  should  be  represented, 
the  best  works  only  of  such  school  and  class 
should  be  admitted  to  tho  academic  exhibitions. 
There  should  be  a strenuous  endeavour  to  raise 
the  national  taste  by  tho  exhibition  of  good 
works  before  all  things,  and  to  give  to  those 
artists  who  are  enabled  to  exhibit  pictures  at 
this  exhibition  a reputation  from  having  done 
so  which  is  fairly  and  justly  earned.  There  is 
no  possible  object  gained  by  exhibiting  a mass 
of  works  of  a similar  character  and  of  small 
merit : it  causes  tho  deserving  works  to  bo  lost 
in  a crowd  of  mbbish ; it  lowers  the  public 
taste  ; aud  it  takes  away  tbe  reputation  which 
should  be  attained  by  a place  in  the  Academy. 
Moreover,  it  has  this  further  drawback,  that  it 
necessarily  so  crowds  tho  exhibition-rooms  that 
many  works  cannot  be  fairly  judged,  so  that 
works  which  deserve  accurate  notice  are  often 
really  thrown  away.  And  it  must  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  so  great  is  now  tho  opportunity  of 
exhibition  in  the  galleries  of  picture-dealers  and 
private  societies,  that  it  is  almost  wholly  im- 
possible for  any  painter  of  any  merit  not  to  take 
his  proper  place  among  contemporary  artists, 
eveu  if  by  some  oversight  his  productions  aro 
overlooked  by  the  committee  who  select  the 
pictures  which,  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Academy.  But  there  is,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  one  exception  to  this  rule,  that  only  the  host 
pictures  of  every  school,  and  dealing  with  every 
class  of  subject,  should  bo  admitted,  and  that 
is  when  the  subject  of  the  picture  is  in  itself  of 
SQch  intrinsic  interest  that  even  though  the 
execution  is  not  of  the  highest  kind,  yet  the 
nature  of  the  subject  should  cause  it  to  bo 
admitted.  Of  course,  if  a picture  is  irretrievably 
bad,  no  amount  of  interest  in  the  subject  matter 
should  override  this  inferiority  of  art;  but  if  a 
picture  falls  somewhat  in  technical  execution 
below  tho  average,  yet  is  of  a subject  of  high 
interest,  then  it  should  ho  admitted.  And  this 
rule  applies  with  most  force  to  portraiture, 
where  the  representations  of  some  well-known 
man  deserve  admittance,  even  though  as  wo 
have  said,  they  are  not  quite  up  to  tbe  average- 
This  rule,  too,  would  have  this  effect  in  regard 
to  other  classes  of  subjects  than  portraits,  that 
it  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  choice  of  good 
subjects ; it  would  give  scope  to  the  imagination, 
and  to  the  mind  of  the  painter,  as  well  as  to  his 
technical  powers. 

We  have  said  that  by  permitting  large 
numbers  of  every  class  of  subject  to  be  exhi- 
bited the  really  good  works  aro  lost,  like  needles 
in  a bundle  of  hay ; and  we  hold  further  that  au 
academy  sins  by  overcrowding  its  rooms,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  such  a body  to  give 
every  opportunity  to  the  public  for  the  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  art.  Tho  salon  should  not 
be  a great  auction-mart,  or  a merely  popular 
rendezvous,  but  it  should  be  :a  place  where 
tho  productions  of  contemporary  art  should  bo 
spread  out  pleasantly  before  the  observer,  and 
where  he  may  observe  and  meditate  over  the 
condition  of  tho  national  art.  Moreover,  in 
every  such  exhibition  there  should  be  some 
attempt,  at  any  rate,  made  to  classify  the  exhi- 
bited works : exigencies  of  space  must  from  time 
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to  time  cause  any  general  rule  of  tliis  kind  to  be : 
impossible  of  application,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  its  being  applied  where  possible. 
Because,  if,  to  take  portraiture  again  as  an 
example,  one  portrait  is  in  one  room,  another  in 
another,  one  set  between  two  landscapes,  and 
another  between  two  social  scenes,  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  compare  one  work  fairly  with 
another,  a great  deal  of  timo  is  necessarily  lost, 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  exhibition  is 
consequently  lowered. 

Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  representation  of 
every  school  and  class  of  subject,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  point  out  this,  that  those  schools  or  sub- 
jects which  are  of  a high  or  interesting  kind 
deserve  a larger  representation  than  those  which 
do  not  possess  this  merit.  For  so  long  as  each 
school  is  fairly  represented,  a national  academy, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  duties  as  guardian  and 
educator  of  the  public  taste,  should  endeavour 
to  set  before  the  public  view  as  largo  a number 
of  works  of  art  of  a high  class  of  subject  as 
possible.  By  this  means,  again,  it  may  by 
degrees  do  something  not  only  to  elevate  but  to 
keep  on  a higher  level  public  taste,  and  thus 
increase  the  general  appreciation  for  art. 

These  are  the  main  positive  duties  which 
belong  to  an  academy  as  an  exhibiting  body, 
and  consequently  other  negative  ones  flow  from 
them.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  to  give  no 
greater  advantages  to  those  exhibitors  who  may 
be  members  of  the  Academy  itself  than  to  those 
who  are  not  within  its  pale,  to  consider  the 
members  of  the  Academy  and  the  non-members 
as  equal  in  the  exhibition-room,  and  to  bo  as 
fair  and  without  favour  in  judging  of  an 
Academician’s  work  as  in  considering  that  of  the 
greatest  tyro  in  art.  Another  is  to  remember 
that  possibly  by  tho  endeavour  to  raise  and 
keep  art  in  a high  position,  a large  measure  of 
unpopularity  among  artists  may  arise;  but  au 
academy  should  bo  as  regardless  of  ejihemeral 
pleasures  of  popularity  as  tho  judge  on  the 
bench.  Tho  one  is  the  guardian  of  national 
justice,  the  other  of  national  art.  Another, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  to  fill  tho  academic  coffers 
is  tho  least  of  the  results  of  an  exhibition 
which  should  be  aimed  at,  and  consequently  not 
to  desire,  above  all,  that  flocks  of  ignorant  persons 
should  crowd  its  portals,  not  foi’  the  purpose  of 
studying  art  or  of  intelligent  pleasure,  but  to 
go  through  a certain  form  which  has  become  a 
kind  of  social  duty  j for  when  once  this  latter 
notion  becomes  an  ordinary  impression  in  society, 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  tho  exhibition  is  not 
based  ou  right  piinciplcs. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  consider  to  what 
extent  tho  Boyal  Academy  acts  up  to  these 
general  principles ; fur  any  person  who  has 
tliought  over  them  in  relation  to  tho  several 
c.xhibitions  at  Burlington  House  which  be  may 
have  Ecen,  can  judge  for  himself  how  far  the 
Royal  Academy  follows  them  out.  And  it  must 
bo  remembered  that  whilst  speaking  of  pictures, 
these  principles  are  applicable  equally  to  sculp- 
ture and  to  architectural  drawings,  possibly  even 
moro  so  to  this  latter  branch  of  art  iu  some 
respects  than  to  auy  other;  for  the  architect 
has  fewer  opportunities  than  the  painter  of 
sliowing  tho  results  of  his  education  and  thought 
to  tho  general  ]uiblic,  except  in  his  completed 
and  actual  buildings.  We  will,  tlien,  not  now 
apply  tho  test  of  ibese  principles  to  tho  Royal 
Academy,  but  wo  may  point  out  that  if  a 
national  academy,  or  an  academy  which  holds 
this  place,  does  not  act  up  to  them,  it  must 
ultimately  either  loseits  place  as  the  rejiresenta- 
tivo  body  of  tho  national  art,  or  such  drastic 
reform  will  tako  place  iu  regard  to  it  as  will 
i::mso  it  to  fulfil  those  duties  which  before  this 
it  had  neglected.  One  of  these  things  is  certain 
to  happen  sooner  or  later  to  any  body  of  this 
kind  not  acting  up  to  these  principles ; and  in 
tho  interest  of  art  in  such  cases  tho  sooner  the 
last  of  them  happens  tho  better.  R. 


The  Portsmouth  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation a few  days  ago  had  their  si.xth  annual 
excursion,  Eastleigh  being  tho  locale.  The 
party,  numbering  I tO,  arrived  at  the  Bishop- 
stoko  station  by  special  train,  and,  beaded  by 
tho  marine  band  from  Gosport,  proceeded  at 
ouce  to  tho  grounds  of  tho  Mount,  by  permis- 
sion of  tho  owner,  Captain  Hai’greaves,  where 
dinner  was  provided.  Mr.  H.  Evans,  chairman 
of  tlio  Association,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  C.  Light  the  vice-chair.  Mr.  Drew  Bear 
gave  “ The  Portsmouth  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation,” which  was  responded  to  by  Mr,  C. 
Light. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

SOCIAt,  AND  SANITARY. 

The  corner  of  the  Champs  de  Mara,  stretch- 
ing within  the  angle  which  has  the  Porte  de  la 
Seine  for  its  apex,  the  Pont  d’Jena  and  the 
Porte  Rapp  for  its  extremities,  embraces  many 
annexes  of  considerable  interest.  On  crossing 
the  river,  and  leaving  behind  us  the  Trocadcro 
gardens,  which  we  described  in  our  last,  we 
have  a full  view  of  what  has  been  nicknamed 
La  Plage.  This  broad  open  place,  or  walk, 
studded  with  chairs  and  benches,  and  a large 
number  of  the  high  seats  with  sheltering  backs 
' generally  used  at  the  seaside,  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  esplanade  at  some  fashionable 
watering-place.  The  Exhibition  building,  in 
the  background,  might  be  mistaken  for  a huge 
casino,  while  the  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
water  of  the  Seine,  the  few  masts  of  model 
yachts,  &c.,  tapering  upwards  over  outhouses 
that  contain  apparatus  for  saving  life  at  sea, 
and  small  boats  moored  on  land,  all  tend 
to  nurture  the  illusion  which  has  won  for  this 
portion  of  tho  Exhibition  grounds  the  name  of  the 
beach.  Down  on  the  banka  of  the  river,  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  descending  a long  flight  of 
steps,  are  the  exhibits  of  tho  ports  of  France,  of 
all  matters  relating  to  navigation,  and  of  fire- 
engines.  Above  are  some  handsome  fouufcains, 
and  the  horticultural  show.  Passing  by  these 
attractions,  we  turn  into  the  garden,  glancing 
on  our  road  at  the  air- meters,  &c.,  from  the 
observatory  of  Montsouris,  used  for  testing  the 
velocity  of  the  wind,  and  calculating  the  amount 
of  tho  rainfall.  The  air-meter  seemed  rather 
heavy,  and  suited  only  for  rough  work  and  ap- 
proximate calculations.  Itcould  not  be  compared, 
for  delicacy,  with  several  English  air-meters 
we  have  examined,  notably  the  air-meter  manu- 
factured by  J.  H.  Steward,  of  London,  which 
has  tho  further  advantage  of  being  comprised 
iu  a box  of  about  6 in.  square.  While  touching 
on  this  subject,  we  should  urge  the  more  fre- 
queiit  use  of  these  instruments.  They  are  most 
useful  in  calculating,  and  especially  in  com- 
paring, tho  efficacy  of  various  means  of  venti- 
lation. If  we  aro  doubtful  as  to  the  value  of 
sundry  windows,  ventilators,  and  other  openings, 
the  air-meter  will  chronicle  the  amount  of  air 
that  has  passed  through  them  in  a given  timo, 
and  enable  us  to  judge  with  comparative  accu- 
racy their  respective  value ; at  least,  if  we  are 
careful  in  taking  into  account  the  direction  and 
force  of  tho  wind,  tho  possibility  of  a return 
current,  the  difference  of  temperature  when  the 
difforent  experiments  are  made,  aud  the  size  of 
the  openings  in  question.  By  these  means  we 
have  often  discovered  that  tho  windows,  (tc., 
which  were  considered  very  efficacious,  proved 
to  bo  of  little  Or  no  use,  while  other  apertures 
really  supplied  the  larger  volume  of  air,  though 
those  were  sometimes  not  included  iu  the  scheme 
of  ventilation. 

Immediately  beyond  these  scientific  instru- 
ments will  be  found  the  exhibit  of  the  National 
Tobacco  manufactures,  a monopoly  which  is  not 
without  its  use  if  viewed  with  respect  to  tho 
health  of  the  smoker.  In  France,  at  least,  we 
know  that  wo  can  obtain  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  aud  for  precisely  tho  samo  price,  the 
same  cigar,  cigarette,  or  tobacco ; wo  know  that 
these  have  been  manufactured  under  Govern- 
ment control,  after  Government  analysis,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  to  the  benefit  of  any  individual  to 
adulterate  those  products.  In  France,  no  one 
need  smoko  iu  ignorance  of  what  he  is  imbibing, 
but  can  obtain  the  most  precise  information 
respecting  tho  tobacco  he  is  consuming,  its 
value,  where  it  is  grown,  and  tho  proportion  of 
nicotine  it  contains.  At  the  Exliibition  he  may 
watch  how  the  tobacco  is  prepared,  and  how  it 
is  analysed.  Papers,  books  on  Paris,  aud  official 
documents  will  complete  the  history  of  every 
French  cigar.  Would  that  we  wero  as  well 
acquainted  with  tho  origin,  the  chemical  pro- 
perties, and  mode  of  manufacture  of  those 
habauas  supplied  to  the  English  market,  whoso 
name  is  legion,  and  whose  birthplace  is  hidden 
within  the  German  lodging-house  walls  of 
Whitechapel ! 

M.  0.  Andre’s  model  house  is  wood  and 
iron;  the  large  building  devoted  to  the  exhibits 
of  the  Creusot,  a smaller  structure  for  samples 
of  coal,  and  another  devoted  to  the  Com- 
pognies  de  Gaz,  are  the  principal  structures 
forming  the  group  of  buildings  immediately 
behind  the  French  restaurant  and  the  French 
tobacco  manufactories.  We  will  not  insist  on 
the  marvels  of  ironwork  that  were  produced 
under  tho  guidance  of  M,  Schneider,  nor  dwell 
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on  the  model  schools  and  cottages  built  for  his 
numerous  colony  of  workmen.  Creusot  was 
described  at  length  in  au  article  published  in  a 
recent  issue,  and  specially  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject.  Another  building,  equally  large,  and  con- 
baining  the  exhibits  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works,  is  close  at  baud.  Here  we  were  at  once  ’ 
agreeably  impressed  by  the  freshness  of  the  air, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  absence  of 
draughts.  The  fact  is  that  this  structure  is 
ventilated  by  Messrs.  Geneste  & Hercher’s 
system.  Outside,  at  the  back,  their  suction- 
wheel  may  be  seen  at  full  work,  and  in  stooping 
over  it  the  strong  rush  of  air  extracted  from 
this  building  is  sufficient  to  blow  away  the  hat 
of  an  imprudent  investigator.  The  purity  of 
the  atmosphere  is  consequently  due  to  a power- 
ful engine,  and  Messrs.  Geneste  & Hercher  have 
felt  that,  in  dealing  with  public  structures, 
mechanical  means  of  ventilation  wero  indis- 
pensable. The  pavilion,  where  this  interesting 
experiment  may  bo  daily  watched,  and  which 
we  must  explain  in  detail  on  a future  occasion, 
contains  many  objects  which  cannot  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  our  readers.  There 
are  models  of  bridges,  aqueducts,  lighthouses, 
dredgers,  diviug  apparatus,  &c.  We  have  also 
a rich  collection  of  large  albums  containing  the 
most  graphic  aud  elaborato  2’hotographs  of  the 
great  public  works  undertaken  in  France  by  the 
State.  Among  tho  maps  that  cover  the  walls 
we  notice  a chart  of  all  the  lighthouses  of 
France,  and  of  all  tho  mineral  products  of  the 
country.  Samples  of  these  latter  are  fastened 
to  the  part  of  the  map  representing  the  depart- 
ment where  they  abound.  There  is  also  a 
valuable  library  relating  to  public  works,  and 
many  other  matters  demanding  careful  study 
and  examination. 

Tho  annexe  devoted  to  methods  of  lighting 
and  warming  houses  comes  next,  as  we  pursue 
our  windings  towards  the  Porte  Rapp.  This  is  ' 
Class  XXVIL,  and  apparently  there  was  not 
room  for  all  appertaining  to  this  subject  within  i 
the  main  building,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  this 
annexe.  This  class  recalls,  to  some  extent,  tho  . 
exhibitions  of  domestic  and  sanitary  appliances  • 
which  are  sometimes  held  in  England  simulta-  • 
neously  with  the  Social  Science  Congress  or  other  . 
gatherings  of  this  desci'iption.  First  of  all,  we  i 
come  upon  il.  Giroud’s  gas-regulators  and  . 
rheometers.  This  patentee  j^rofesses  to  have  i 
solved  one  of  tho  chief  causes  of  ill-health  and  I 
extravagance,  by  ensuiiug  the  more  complete  i 
consumption  of  the  gas  used  for  lighting  rooms,  , 
&c.  This  patent  is  based  on  the  three  following  ; 
principles : — First,  a regulator  should  bo  com- 
posed  entirely  of  metals  not  subject  to  oxida-  • 
tion.  Secondly,  the  pressure  from  the  gas-  • 
works  must  he  annulled  so  as  to  render  the  i 
supply  independent  of  external  iulluence.  . 
Thirdly,  tho  apparatus  should  contain  no  levers,  , 
pulleys,  or  other  coutrivances  likely  to  cause  i 
impediment  through  friction.  To  carry  out  , 
these  principles,  the  gas  is  received  iu  a red  1 
copper  cyliuder,  and  hero  a special  mechanism  i 
pumps  it  into  tho  house  at  a given  rate  aud  ! 
quantity  which  caunot  vary.  This,  together  r 
with  a special  gas-burner,  called  a rhdometre,  , 
ensures  the  comijleto  consumption  of  tho  gas,  a i 
result  equivalent  to  an  economy  varying  from  i 
15  to  30  per  cent.,  and  preserves  the  atmosphere  ) 
and  furniture  from  all  the  injurious  aud  destruc-  • 
tivo  influence  of  unconsumed  gas. 

Unfortunately  the  very  next  exhibitor  pro-  • 
poses  a system  of  lighting  which  would  entirely  ■ 
destroy  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  j 
check  placed  on  the  supply  of  gas  from  the  out-  • 
side.  M.  Emile  Lavril  would  do  away  altogether  ■ 
with  pipes  and  canalisation,  and  gasworks.  Ho  ■ 
suggests  that  each  householder  should  make  ) 
his  own  gas.  What  bickering  and  quarrelling  ; 
in  municipal  and  vestry  politics  such  a solution  i! 
would  avoid  ! This  hydrocarbon  gas  is  obtained  1| 
from  rectified  mineral  oils,  which  need  only  tho  )l 
same  precautions  in  their  uso  as  usually  em-  -i 
ployed  for  alcohol  or  petroleum.  The  cost,  i)er  d 
hour,  for  one  light  of  this  new  gas,  amounts,  it  ti 
is  stated,  to  0'037f.  or  O'OSlf.,  while  the  ordinary  r 
gas,  at  30  centimes  the  cubic  miitre,  amouuts  to  ) 
O'O-ISf.,  aud  at  -15  centimes  the  cubic  mfitre,  to  ) 
0-067f. 

M.  A.  Bengel  has  a patent  for  warming  apart-  ■ 
ments  with  gas  and  air  mixed  together,  obtain-  • 
ing  tho  maximum  of  heat  from  the  miuimum  i 
consumption  of  gas,  and  this  without  allowing  ii 
any  escajje  of  carbonic  acid,  smoke,  or  odour.  '! 
The  interior  of  the  stove  is  cylindrical,  its  ; 
exterior  triangular.  There  are  four  cylinders,  i.j 
the  centre  being  a sort  of  boiler,  which  gives  out  t| 
great  beat;  the  triangular  shape  of  tho  stove  (j 
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facilitates  the  admissiori  of  air  from  the  room 
■which  travels  round  the  seat  of  combustion 
without  mixing  with  the  fumes  or  gases  escaping 
therefrom.  An  escape  of  steam  is  so  contrived 
that  it  occasionally  moistens  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  stove,  adding  by  its  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
an  elemeni  that  may  be  burnt,  or  may  add  to 
the  vitality  of  the  air  by  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  water,  and  which 
escapes  consumption.  The  other  details  of  this 
stove  are  complicated,  and  cannot  be  easily 
understood  without  a model.  The  practical 
conclusion  is  that  this  stove,  wo  are  assured, 
will  warm  a room  mea-suring  150  cubic  metres 
by  the  consumption  of  210  litres  of  gas  per 
hour ; while  a larger  stove,  burning  300  litres 
of  gas  per  hour,  will  warm  250  cubic  metres  of 
space.  Unfortunately  the  degree  of  heat  thus 
imparted  is  nob  fully  explained.  We  should 
have  liked  to  kuow  what  consumption  of  gas  is 
Bocessary  to  raise  the  temperature  in  a room  of 
a given  size  from,  let  us  say,  50°  to  60°  Falir. 

Messrs.  Gaillard,  Haillot,  & Co.  have  also  a 
remai-kable  stove  in  hollowed  bricks,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  oxide  of  carbon  that  escapes  from 
stoves  in  metal.  The  ordinary  stoves,  it  is 
urged,  do  not  cause  much  ventilation  ; the  move- 
ment of  air  hardly  exceeds  the  15  to  16  cubic 
miStres  required  for  the  consumption  of  each 
kilogramme  of  coals  burnt.  The  old-fashioned 
stove,  in  a word,  draws  enough  air  for  its  own 
wants,  but  leaves  the  room  and  its  inhabitants  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  An  extra  chimney  or  a 
ventilating  shaft,  with  a gas-burner  or  small  fire 
within  to  create  a current,  is  therefore  necessary; 
and  this  is  generally  considered  too  expensive  and 
troublesome.  Messrs.  Gaillai'd  & Co.  profess  to 
obviate  these  difficulties.  The  vitiated  air 
gathered  by  tubes  from  all  parts  of  the  room 
enters  at  the  basement  of  the  stove  at  the  back  ; 
the  pure  air  enters  the  basement  at  the  front ; 
both  travel  along  parallel  channels,  the  one  to 
bo  ultimately  expelled  by  the  chimuey,  the  other, 
warmed  by  its  proximity  to  the  smoko  and  hot- 
air flues,  is  thrown  into  the  room  from  the  top 
of  the  stove.  In  summer-time,  by  the  opening 
of  certain  traps,  the  air  can  be  drawn  into  tbo 
room  from  the  outside  when  the  stove  is  not 
lighted.  It  is,  therefore,  a ventilator  for  both 
summer  and  winter.  , 

M.  F.  V.  Grossot,  another  exhibitor,  makes  ex- 
tensive  use  in  his  ovens  and  stoves  of  Gurney’s 
batteries,  an  effective,  though  certainly  not  novel 
means  of  economising  heat.  His  helico'ide  column 
is,  wo  believe,  more  novel.  This  is  a spiral 
division,  placed  within  the  flue  of  a stove,  so  that 
tbo  smoke  and  hot  air  mast  travel  round  and 
round  before  it  leaves  the  room,  and  enters  the 
chimney  ; thus  the  heat  has  time  to  warm  the 
flue  and  spread  itself  over  the  room.  We  did 
not  notice  anything  very  new  from  the  celebrated 
house  kno^vn  as  “ A la  Mcnagere  ” ; this  is  a Arm 
which  devotes  its  energies  to  selling  the  inven- 
tions of  others.  Messrs.  Cuan  Aine  & Co.  have 
hero  a fire  with  a screw  in  the  chimney,  which 
revolves  under  the  iufluence  of  the  heat  imme- 
diately below,  and  by  its  revolutions  greatly  in- 
creases the  up-draught,  thus  causing  the  fire  to 
burn  with  more  vigour,  and  also  ventilating  the 
room.  In  the  main  building  this  firm  have  other 
objects  of  interest ; ar.d  it  -was  their  stove  which, 
during  the  fearful  winter  of  1871-72,  warmed 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie, 
impai’ting  a temperature  of  20°  centigrade, 
while  outside  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to  19° 
below  zero.  The  system  adopted  seems  to  recall 
Gurney’s  batteries,  modified  to  a triangular 
shape. 

In  the  Annexe  des  Machines  we  found  appa- 
ratus for  makiug  Seltzer  and  other  effervescing 
drinks,  and  regret  to  note  that  but  little  super- 
vision  is  exercised  as  to  the  nature  of  the  water 
employed.  One  important  firm  confessed  to  us 
that  they  used  Seine  water,  though  so  much 
' money  has  been  spent  to  provide  Paris  witli 
water  from  the  pure  sources  of  the  Vanno  and 
the  Dliuis.  In  front  of  the  annexe  devoted  to 
French  machinery,  we  found  a pavilion  where 
all  the  mineral  -u-aters  of  France  were  exhibited, 
and  a great  number  of  them  can  be  tested  at 
the  trivial  cost  of  15  centimes  a glass,  including 
a pleasant  admixture  of  syrup.  The  thirsty 
visitor  should,  however,  be  careful  which  water 
ho  selects,  as  some  produce  powerful  effects. 
And  now,  wo  have  at  last  completed  our 
journey  round  the  outside  of  tho  main  building. 
Wo  entered  by  tho  Purto  Eapp  and  turned  to 
our  left,  and  worked  round  till  we  have  returned 
to  our  starting-point,  including  the  Trocadero 
gardens  in  our  long  journey.  Wheu  we  con- 
sider that  notwithstanding  our  efforts  to  con- 


dense our  materials,  we  have  not  yet  mentioned 
the  contents  of  the  main  building  itself,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immensity  of  the 
E.xhibition.  At  the  same  time,  the  result  of 
great  efforts,  in  which  all  nations  have  partici- 
pated, cannot  be  dismissed  in  a few  paragraphs, 
and  we  are  glad  to  offer  our  meed  of  praise  to 
those  useful  endeavours. 


THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  POSTAL 
TREATY. 

The  stipulations  of  tho  new  international 
postal  treaty  which  was  signed  at  Paris  in  Juno 
have  been  published,  and  it  is  now  possible  to 
furnish  exact  particulars  of  tho  nature  of  its 
most  essential  conditions,  and  tlio  changes 
effected  in  the  old  regulations. 

The  new  treaty,  in  its  main  points,  is  based 
on  the  approved  principles  of  tho  Bern  Con- 
vention. It  may  bo  looked  upon  as  adding 
strength  to  tho  provisions  of  the  latter  com- 
pact,  which  has  no-vv,  in  a sense,  been  super- 
seded by  tho  new  treaty.  By  this  instrument 
the  Postal  Union  has  been  considerably  enlarged, 
including  within  its  scope  almost  all  civilised 
countries  of  the  globe,  and  especially  subjecting 
to  its  regulations  tho  numerous  and  important 
mail  steamer  lines.  It  provides  further  facilit'es 
for  iuternational  postal  intercourse,  and  carries 
out  more  stringently  tho  principle  of  uniformity 
of  rates  than  was  possible  in  its  initiation  iu 
1871,  when  various  provisions  of  an  exceptional 
and  transitional  nature  conld  not  weU  bo 
avoided. 

At  tho  Postal  Congress  which  met  recently 
at  Paris,  all  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
Postal  Union  were  represented  by  delegates, 
with  the  solo  exception  of  Persia,  tho  repre- 
sentative of  which  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  attending.  Delegates  also  •were  present 
from  Canada,  Chili,  Hawai,  Hayti,  Liberia, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela. Tliose  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Salvador  have  signed  tho  new  convention,  by 
which  their  respective  countries  have  become 
members  of  the  union.  The  representatives  of 
the  remaining  countries  above  mentioned  have 
declared  the  accession  of  their  countries  to  be 
impending.  The  Postal  Convention  of  Bern  was 
signed  by  twenty-two,  tho  Postal  Ti'eaty  of 
Paris  bears  the  signature  of  thirty-two  contract- 
ing  parties.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Postal  Union  iu  1874,  the  twenty-two  countries 
included  populations  of  315  millions ; by  the  Paris 
Treaty,  750  millions  of  inhabitants  of  thirty-two 
countries  are  benefited.  Outside  the  union  are 
only  several  Engli-h  colonies,  a few  republics  of 
South  and  Central  America,  and  China.  In  tho 
case  of  China,  however,  it  must  be  taken  into  | 
account  that  there  exist  in  the  most  important 
seaport  towns  of  that  country  both  English 
and  French  post-offices,  which  belong  to  tho 
union,  and  that,  besides,  Russia  maintains,  for 
the  expedition  of  letters,  a land-post  as  far  as 
Pekin,  charging  only  union  postal  rates.  China 
must  therefore  be  considered  to  all  intents  and 
puiqioses  as  already  belonging  to  the  Postal 
Union.  Having  regard  to  tho  altered  conditions, 
the  name  of  " General  Postal  Union”  is  changed 
to  “ International  Postal  Union.”  The  new  con- 
ventiou  is  to  take  effecton  April  1, 1879.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  the  postage  for  a letter  has  been 
generally  fixed  at  25  centimc8“2id.  Besides 
this  general  rate,  a second  postage  of  5d.  has 
been  introduced  for  trans-ooeanic  countries, 
which  have  entered  the  Postal  Union  in  1876 
and  1877,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  sea  and 
land  transit.  The  various  Governments  may 
retain  this  rate  of  postage  in  future,  but  they 
are  not  bound  to  do  so,  complete  liberty  of 
action  being  reserved  to  them.  Having  regard 
to  this,  and  the  postage  for  land  transit,  for 
which  formerly  two  rates  of  Is.  8d.  and  3s.  4d. 
per  kilogramme  of  letters  existed,  being  in  the 
new  convention  universally  reduced  to  Is.  8d., 
and  the  compensation  for  sea  transport  for  long 
distances  from  H.  to  123.  6d.  per  kilogramme  of 
letters,  it  will  in  future  he  possible  to  adopt 
one  uniform  rate  of  postage  of  2id.  per  letter. 
Before  the  foundation  of  the  \mion  the  various 
rates  of  postage  to  countries  now  belonging  to 
it  were  very  numerous,  and  the  number  of  rates 
charged  for  the  mutual  interchange  of  letters 
in  the  thirty-two  countries  that  have  given  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  Bern  Treaty  was  over  1,200. 

For  postcards,  a uniform  rate  of  lid.,  instead 
of  lid.  and  2id.,  will  be  introduced. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  rates  for 
printed  matter  and  samples,  In  the  case  of  the 


latter,  the  various  differences  have  been  re- 
moved ; the  present  minimum  postage  of  lid. 
will  be  accepted  for  the  whole  extent  of  tho 
union.  For  samples  of  a weight  up  to  fifty 
grammes,  hitherto  subjected  to  a postage  of  id., 
an  increase  of  tho  tax  was  necessary.  This 
could  not  well  be  avoided,  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  present  differences  have  been  removed,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  groat  majority  of  the  Govern- 
ments represented  at  tho  Congress  were  of 
opinion  that  the  minimum  rate  of  postage 
of  lid.,  existing  in  Germany,  was  to  he 
looked  upon  as  an  adequate  compensation  for 
the  work  imposed  upon  tho  post-office  in  re- 
ceiving, despatching,  and  delivering  such  parceL, 
the  number  of  which  is  not  coneidorable. 

A proposal  made  by  Germany,  of  admitting 
iu  the  International  Postal  Union  not  only 
samples,  but  also  small  parcels  up  to  a weight 
of  three  kilogrammes,  was  discussed  at  the 
congress.  But  difficulties  were  raised  from 
various  and  influential  quarters,  especially  by 
countries  not  possessing  a carriage-post.  It 
was  resolved  for  tho  present  to  refer  tho  pro- 
posal to  tho  International  Bureau  of  the  Inter- 
national Postal  Union  in  Bern  for  consideration. 

For  letters  and  parcels  not  sufficiently  franked, 
relief  has  been  found,  tho  additional  tax  to  bo 
levied  in  future  being  no  longer  assessed  iu 
accordance  with  the  postage  for  unfranked 
letters.  In  close  relation  with  this  regulation, 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  abolish  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Bern  Convention,  according  to 
which  insufficiently-franked  newspapers  were 
excluded  from  transit  within  the  Postal  Union. 

Already,  at  tho  Postal  Congress  held  at  Bern 
iu  187-1,  it  was  proposed  to  admit  for  trans- 
mission within  the  General  Postal  Union, 
besides  ordinary  corrospoudence,  also  letters 
containing  valuables  and  money  orders.  At  that 
time  considerable  difficulties,  of  a nature  not 
then  easily  to  bo  overcome,  opposed  themselves 
to  carrying  out  the  scheme.  Tho  Postal  Con- 
gress of  Paris  in  1878  has  succeeded  in  framing 
two  agreements,  of  which  tho  one,  respecting 
the  transmission  of  letters  with  valuables,  ha.s 
been  signed  by  eighteen;  the  second,  concerning 
tho  issue  of  money  orders,  by  sixteen,  contracting 
parties.  Further  adhesions  are  expected. 

The  new  Postal  Treaty  may  bo  pointed  out  as 
another  progressive  step  in  opening  up  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  nations.  It  weaves  a 
visible  bond  of  union  round  almost  all  civilised 
peoples,  reminds  them  of  its  benefits,  and  forms 
a powerful  impetus  for  similar  efforts  in  related 
branches.  We  now  count  by  millions  those  who 
experience  daily  its  relieving  and  facilitating 
effects  on  the  iuborcourse  and  the  exchange  of 
ideas  in  tho  various  material  and  intellectual 
spheres  of  human  activity. 


FAMAGOUSTA. 

This  town,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  and  thirty  miles  north-east 
of  Larnaka,  with  which  it  might  be  connected 
by  a narrow-gauge  railway,  offers,  it  is  said, 
greater  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a har- 
bour,— and  no  harbour  exists  on  the  Island  at 
present, — than  any  other.  A plan  has  been 
prepared,  by  which  an  area  of  about  300  acres 
could  ho  converted, -with  a certain  amount  of 
dredging,  into  a harbour,  with  a minimum 
depth  of  27  ft.,  where  vessels  could  be  afloat  at 
all  times  under  shelter.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct a breakwater,  to  run  in  a N.N.E.  direc- 
tion, about  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length, 
along  the  ledge  of  rocks,  which  at  present 
affords  a certain  amount  of  shelter  to  vessels, 
and  would  form  a natural  foundation  upon  which 
to  construct  the  work.  These  rocks  iu  places  rise 
so  high  out  of  tho  water  as  to  leave  compara- 
tively little  artificial  work  to  bo  performed  to 
complete  the  structure.  This  isolated  break- 
water  would  shelter  the  proposed  harbour  from 
easterly  and  sonthern  gales,  while  tho  trend  of 
the  coast  on  the  north  and  east  would  protect 
shipping  from  storms  coming  from  the  northerly 
and  north-easterly  quarters.  Tho  estimate  of 
the  probable  cost  of  the  works  as  made  by  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton,  amounts  to 
500,000i. 


Tlie  National  Portrait  Gallery.  — Earl 
Stanhope  has  presented  a marble  bust  of  his 
fatlior,  the  late  Earl,  to  tho  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  The  bust  is  copied  by  H.  E.  Arm- 
stead, A.R.A.,  from  the  original  at  Chevening, 
which  was  executed  at  Rome  in  1854  by  Law- 
rence Macdonald, 
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THE  LATEST  STAGE  IN  THE 
DECORATION.SCHEME  FOR  ST.  PAUL’S. 

We  adrertod  last  week  to  the  fact  that  a new 
report  bad  been  published  by  the  Committee 
for  the  Decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and 
gave  a short  extract  embodying  the  statement 
as  to  what  the  Committee  had  actually  up  to 
this  moment  undertaken  to  do.  The  report  has 
been  so  generally  published  in  the  daily  papers 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  republish  it 
here : it  has  probably  been  seen  by  every  one 
who  is  interested  in  seeing  it.  But  the  occasion 
of  publishing  it  is  one  which  marks  a new  stage 
in  the  proceedings  of  no  little  importance,  and 
which  cannot  but  be  satisfactory  to  us,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a move  in  the  direction  which  we  must 
regard  as,  comparatively  speaking  at  least,  the 
right  one  ; at  all  events,  it  is  a move  away  from 
what  we  have  before  thought  it  necessary  to 
condemn  as  totally  nnsuitable,  both  from  an 
artistic  and  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 

To  speak  more  plainly  (since  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  such  public  interest  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  plainly),  it  seems  pretty  obvious  that  the 
proposal  to  cover  Wren’s  building  -with  designs 
in  a semi-Gothic,  semi-Byzantine  manner,  and 
inspired  by  a religious  or  ecclesiastical  feeling 
totally  at  variance  with  that  which  prevailed 
when  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  was  built,  is  finally 
disposed  of  by  the  discovery  of  the  design 
sketched  on  a large  model  by  the  sculptor  of 
the  Wellington  Monument,  and  to  which  the 
committee  seem  now  almost  entirely  to  have 
transferred  their  allegiance.  Those  who  ro- 
membor  in  how  enthusiastic  a spirit  Mr.  Burges’s 
Byzantine  designs  were  commended  to  public 
admiration  may  think  that  to  find  a similar  on- 
thusiasm  now  transferred  to  a design  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  it  as  that  of  Stevens,  does  not  say 
very  mnch  for  the  calmness  of  j ndgment  of  a com- 
mittee who  seem  prepared  to  admire  such  oppo- 
site things*  with  equal  zeal.  However,  we,  who 
objected  from  the  first  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
style  of  the  former  design,  may,  at  least,  be 
glad  to  see  attention  drawn  towards  one  which 
is  broad  and  grand  in  style,  and  is  in  keeping 
with  the  architectural  feeling  of  the  building. 
Stevens,  in  fact,  worked  by  choice  in  the  style 
which  Wren  himself  would  have  approved,  and 
whatever  there  may  be  to  criticise  in  his  design 
in  detail,  its  very  faults  are  in  harmony  with  the 
architectural  detail  by  which  it  would  bo  sur- 
rounded. Whether  on  that  account  such  faults 
(for  faults  there  certainly  are)  should  be  re- 
tained, or  whether  we  should  not  endeavour  to 
design  in  harmony  with  Wren’s  building  while 
avoiding  the  defects  inseparable  from  the 
architectural  style  of  his  day,  is  of  course  a point 
deserving  careful  consideration. 

The  design  by  Stevens,  which  the  committee 
have  acquired,  is  now  in  the  chapter-room  at 
St.  Panl’s,  where  wo  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it.  It  is  a model  of  half  the  dome 
and  the  drum,  taking  the  section  on  the  diameter 
of  the  dome  so  as  to  show  the  interior  face  ; the 
model,  which  stands  several  feet  in  height, 
takes  in  also  the  heads  of  the  arches  cai'rying 
the  dome.  It  is,  however,  incorrect  architec- 
turally in  detail,  as  the  pilasters  beneath  the 
dome  do  not  lean  inward,  as  in  the  building,  and 
are  besides  too  short  in  proportion,  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  dome  is  rather  too  flat.  It  is,  however, 
quite  sufficiently  correct  for  the  purposes  of  a 
sketch,  which  is  all  that  it  can  be  said  to  be. 
Upon  the  concave  surface  of  the  model  dome  the 
design  is  drawn,  in  a style  entirely  suggestive  of 
and  based  upon  that  of  Michelangelo,  so  far  as 
the  figures  are  concerned ; the  architectural 
detail  is  more  that  of  Wren.  The  portions 
which  in  the  report  of  the  committee  are  spoken 
of  as  the  “ribs,”  and  which  are  coincident  with 
the  main  linos  of  buttressing  of  the  dome,  are 
treated  in  a semi-architectural  manner,  and 
consist  of  a composition  extending  in  a 
narrow  strip  from  the  springing  to  the 
apex  of  the  dome,  made  up  of  a rather 
heterogoneous  collection  of  florid  architectural 
details  and  figures  mingled  together,  or  piled  on 
one  another,  the  whole  standing  on  the  shoulders 
of  groups  of  stooping  figures,  who  perform  the 
part  of  Atlas  to  the  structure  over  them. 
Between  these  ribs  the  wider  spaces  contain  a 
considerable  field  of  plain  gold  surface,  with  a 
largo  circle  in  the  centre  of  each  space  in  which 
the  principal  pictorial  design  is  to  bo  introduced, 


* From  tho  namea  appended  to  tho  recent  report,  the 
constitution  of  the  Decoration  Committee  seems  to  have 
changed  negatively  by  the  retirement  of  some  who  wore 
formerly  members  : but  all  who  aro  now  on  it  were,  wo 
bchevc,  members  from  the  first, 


and  a smaller  circle  similarly  used  in  the 
narrower  part  of  the  space  near  the  apex; 
these  circles  are  slightly  connected  with  the 
design  of  tho  ribs  by  horizontal  bands  con- 
necting their  borders  with  the  borders  of  small 
panels  in  the  rib  designs.  The  largo  circles 
contain  important  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  smaller  ones  subsidiary  subjects  from 
the  same  ; and  beneath  each  of  the  large  circles 
also  is  a more  conventionally  treated  prophetic 
figure  in  an  architectural  frame  forming  a kind 
of  niche.  The  drum  of  the  dome,  beneath  the 
order  of  pilasters,  is  covered  with  a conventional 
ornamental  design,  so  roughly  sketched,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  precise 
intention. 

The  figures  in  the  dome  design  are  sketched 
with  tho  same  power  of  conception  and  freedom 
of  design  which  characterise  so  remarkably  the 
sculptured  works  of  Stevens,  and  there  is  a 
general  impress  of  genius  about  the  whole  which 
assorts  itself  at  once,  in  spite  of  the  roughness 
of  execution.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said 
that  the  design  as  a whole  is  essentially  a 
painter’s  and  not  an  architect’s  design ; and 
when  wo  regard  it  from  an  architect’s  point  of 
view  it  is  evident  that  it  has  some  shortcomings 
in  regard  to  the  scheme  as  a whole.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  “rib”  composition  at  the  points 
of  buttressing  is  a recognition  of  the  archi- 
toctural  construction,  but  in  this  respect  it  goes 
either  too  far  or  not  far  enough : there  is  not 
the  slightest  hint  of  structural  stability  in  the 
oddly  built-up  collection  of  details  forming  these 
ribs,  which,  while  they  give  (and  are  intended 
to  give)  a sort  of  quasi-architectnral  appearance 
to  the  whole,  are  disjointed  in  composition  and 
ragged  in  outline.  Thns  they  break  up  tho 
design  into  vertical  strips,  but  not  in  a auffi- 
ciently  conventional  or  arcbitectnral  manner: 
the  composition  is  either  too  artificial,  or  not 
artificial  enough.  Two  systems  might  equally 
be  adopted  in  decorating  a space  liko  the 
dome  ; either  the  points  of  construction  and  the 
architectural  expression  might  be  ignored,  and 
the  whole  treated  simply  as  a pictorial  design 
on  a concavo  surface ; or  tho  whole  might  bo 
divided  into  sections  by  a symmetrical  architec- 
tural design  forming  the  framework  of  the 
pictorial  designs ; but  in  that  case  the  archi- 
tectural framing  should  be  carried  out  on  true 
architectural  principles  and  methods.  This  is 
not  done  in  Stevens’s  sketch,  so  that  it  seems  to 
bo  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  There 
is  also  an  obvious  mistake  (easily  rectified)  in 
showing  tho  designs  in  the  large  circles  with 
precisely  the  same  gilt  ground  as  on  the  spaces 
outside  tho  circles;  the  pictures  should  certainly 
have  a different  ground,  either  in  colour  or  in 
texture,  from  that  of  the  intermediate  spaces, 
otherwise  tho  circles  which  frame  the  pictures 
would  appear  merely  as  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  dome,  instead  of  being  the  confining  limit 
of  a pictorial  design  enclosed  within  the  circle. 

In  tho  same  room  is  a model  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Penrose,  giving  the  correct 
section  of  tho  dome,  and  having  sketched  out 
on  its  inner  surface  a modification  of  Stevens’s 
design,  leaving  the  larger  circles  empty  for 
whatever  may  be  suggested  as  tho  most  appro- 
priate subjects,  and  modifying  the  design  of  the 
ribs  so  as  in  some  degree  to  remedy  the  defect 
we  have  spoken  of,  by  giving  them  a more  con- 
nected architectural  design.  This  latter  modi- 
fication, however,  if  made  at  all,  requires  carry- 
ing further  than  is  done  here;  the  ribs  are  a 
little  more  symmetrical  in  appearance,  but  they 
are  still  unarchitoctural.  If  this  alteration  is 
what  was  complained  of  in  Mr.  Clayton’s  letter 
in  the  Times  of  the  23rd,  we  hardly  think  his 
complaint  called  for;  the  original  design  as  it 
stands  is  not  faultless,  and  the  modification,  so 
far  as  the  “riba”  are  concerned,  is  undoubtedly 
an  improvement.  If,  however,  the  committee 
intend,  in  addition  to  these  alterations,  to 
substitute  entirely  different  designs  from  the 
Apocalypse  for  Stevens’s  Old  Testament  de- 
signs,* it  is  obvious  that  there  will  not  in  that 
case  be  much  of  Stevens  left; — not  that  we 
regard  tho  committee  as  in  any  way  pledged  to 
carry  out  Stevens's  design  because  they  have 
bought  the  model;  bub  there  is  certainly  a 
claim  to  be  made  that  tho  sketch  of  a great 
artist,  if  used,  should  be  used  with  respect,  and 
not  merely  pulled  in  pieces  to  bo  made  use  of 

• )Ve  hare  received  a pamphlet  from  Mr.  Oldfield,  enter- 
ing into  new  suggestions  for  the  subjects  for  the  principal 
pictures,  to  bo  taken  mainly  from  the  Apocalypse.  This 
part  of  the  question  involves,  of  course,  other  considera- 
tions besides  those  pertaining  to  art,  and  wo  cannot  go  into 
it  just  now ; but  it  is  one  of  great  importance,  on  wmeh  we 
may  have  something  to  say  on  another  occasion. 


in  putting  together  a new  design ; and,  at  nil 
events,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Oldfield  by  this  time 
regrets  the  ill-judged  remark  into  which  he 
was  betrayed  in  his  letter  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Clayton,  that  the  committee,  having  bought  the 
model,  “ had  a right  to  bum  it  if  they  chose  ” : 
an  expression,  to  say  the  least,  in  very  bad  taste. 

In  the  same  number  of  tho  Times  in  which 
that  letter  was  printed  (21th  ult.)  appeared  one 
from  Mr.  Cockerell,  drawing  attention  to  a point 
of  great  importance, — the  effect  of  the  proposed 
decoration  on  the  aerial  perspective  of  the 
interior.  The  committee  had  urged  that  the 
employment  of  the  gold  grounds  and  light 
colours  used  in  Stevens’s  design  would  go  far  to 
relievo  and  remove  the  darkness  of  the  dome. 
Mr.  Cockerell  says,  in  reference  to  this, — “ May 
not  a too-thorough  remedy  of  this  assumed 
defect  produce  another  defect  of  a much  more 
radical  and  destructive  kind  ? We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  abuse  the  atmosphere  of  London,  that 
wo  have  come  to  overlook  the  cardinal  merit 
which  it  possesses  of  lending  by  its  haze  an 
artificial  distance,  and  thereby  conferring  upon 
such  a building  as  St.  Paul’s  an  apparent  size 
which  it  does  not  in  reality  possess,  and  which 
an  outlay  many  times  greater  than  that  now  to 
be  made  would  not,  under  other  conditions  of 
climate,  have  procured.  Those  who  have  long 
frequented  and  loved  St.  Paul’s  will  painfully 
remember  the  disastrous  sensation  of  loss  of 
space  which  they  experienced  on  first  seeing  the 
restored  paintings  of  Sir  James  Thornhill  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  If  even  a monochrome 
(perhaps  a little  hot  in  toue)  produced  such  an 
effect,  what  may  be  expected  of  the  ‘ bright 
colours  ’ which  by  piercing  tho  friendly  haze 
will  rob  the  dome  of  half  its  space  ? It  is  worth 
considering  whether  a sufficiently  decorative 
effect  may  not  be  obtained  without  loss  of  scale 
by  the  use  of  aerial  tints,  even  of  a monochrome, 
for  which  the  gray-blue  treatment  of  the 
Limoges  enamels  (with  perhaps  an  increased 
proportion  of  gold)  might  offer  valuable 
suggestions.” 

'That  this  criticism  is  not  made  without  reason 
we  are  convinced ; and,  while  very  glad  that 
anything  so  much  more  in  keeping  with  the 
building  than  some  former  designs  could  be  said 
to  be,  seems  to  be  finding  favour,  we  cannot  but 
recur  to  an  old  fear  on  onr  own  part,  that  it  is 
hardly  wise  to  spend  so  much  on  decoration 
of  a high-class  where  it  will  be  so  little  seen, 
and  where,  if  it  should  turn  out  a mistake,  the 
mistake  would  be  so  very  serious.  Immediately 
after  studying  Stevens’s  sketch,  we  walked 
from  it  into  the  cathedral,  and,  standing  under 
the  dome,  endeavoured  to  realise  how  it  would 
appear  if  executed.  The  result  to  the  mind’s 
eye  was  not  satisfactory.  It  appears  to  ns  that 
if  the  important  pictorial  subjects  contemplated 
are  carried  out  with  such  force  and  brilliancy 
of  execution  and  material  as  to  be  effective 
from  below,  the  architectural  effect  and  the 
scale  must  infallibly  bo  lessened;  and  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  even  under  these  circum- 
stances what  was  lost  in  tho  architecture  would 
be  gained  in  the  pictures.  Our  impression  is, 
that  pictures  on  ceilings  are  generally  a mis- 
take, and  more  particularly  so  in  very  lofty 
buildings ; that  they  can  never  be  properly  seen, 
and  that  they  and  the  architecture  mutually 
injure  each  other.  Before  any  of  the  great 
expense  contemplated  is  incurred,  we  should 
strongly  suggest  for  consideration  whether  the 
dome  may  not  be  more  effectively  and  suitably 
decorated  with  some  more  conventional  or 
architectural  decoration,  nob  destitute  of  moan, 
ing,  but  such  as  would  give  sufficient  colour  and 
brilliancy  of  effect  without  involving  the  exe- 
cution of  elaborate  and  most  expensive  works 
of  high-class  pictorial  art  in  a situation  where 
they  must  be  all  bat  thrown  away. 


Liverpool  Art  Club. — The  committee  of 
this  club  propose  to  open  an  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  during  the  ne.xt 
session.  It  is  proposed,  in  order  to  make  this 
exhibition  a useful  representation  of  Wedgwood’s 
productions,  to  exhibit  the  specimens,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they  aro 
described  by  Wedgwood  himself  in  the  various 
editions  of  his  catalogue.  A committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  William  Bartlett,  A.  H. 
Brodrick,  Charles  T.  Gatty,  and  T.  Shadford 
Walker,  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  this 
plan,  and  they  are  asking  possessors  of  old 
Wedgwood  ware  to  give  them  some  general 
description  of  the  works  they  possess,  and  which 
they  would  be  willing  to  exhibit. 


July  27,  1878.] 
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EERBDOS ; HOLY  TRINITY,  COVENTRY. 

The  teredos  in  thechurcli  of  tte  Holy  Trinity, 
Coventry,  and  of  which  we  give  a sketch,  was 
executed  in  Caen  stone,  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & 
Brindley,  from  the  design  of  the  late  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  E.A.  It  was  given  to  the  church  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Bill  by  his  widow. 
The  subjects  of  the  panels  are  the  Crucifixion  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Nativity  and  Ascension  on 
either  side.  The  canopy  is  perforated. 


THE  LEGAL  POSITION  OF  SECRETAEIES 
TO  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

It  is  a somewhat  unpleasant  feature  of  modern 
commercial  life  which  has  been,  more  or  less, 
created  by  the  use  of  joint-stock  companies, 
that  the  management  of  companies  falls  into 
the  hands  of  a certain  class  who  give  up  their 
life  to  the  working  of  these  associations,  and 
we  do  not  refer  to  managers,  strictly  so-called, 
but  to  that  numerous  class  who  are  shareholders, 
and  have  the  direction  of  several  undertakings. 
This  arises  to  some  extent  from  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  shareholder  does  not  trouble  himself 
with  anything  to  do  with  the  management  of 
the  concerns  in  which  he  has  placed  his  property, 


and  the  management  of  companies  thus  becomes 
the  work  of  a certain  number  of  people,  who 
do  pretty  much  what  they  please  with  other 
persons’  property.  It  is  undoubtedly  a bad 
feature,  for  it  produces  speculations,  rivalries, 
and  often  a heedlessness  which  would  not  other- 
wise arise. 

Building  societies  resemble  other  companies 
in  this  matter,  but  it  is  rather  from  necessity 
than  from  choice,  and  the  influential  person  in 
the  case  of  these  associations  is  rather  the  sec- 
retary and  manager  than  the  directors.  The 
points,  therefore,  connected  with  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  the  secretaries  of  building  societies 
cannot  be  too  often  placed  before  the  public,  in 
order  that  those  who  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  these  associations  may  have  as  much  light 
thrown  in  their  path  as  possible. 

The  Legislature  has,  indeed,  always  given  an 
exceptional  security  of  some  sort  or  other  to 
building  societies  against  their  acting  officials, 
which,  whilst  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  a 
safeguard,  has  still  a tendency  to  throw  more 
than  ever  into  the  hands  of  a secretary  the  re- 
sponsible work  of  the  society,  and  to  induce 
some  carelessness  in  regard  to  the  supervision 
of  affairs.  Thus,  under  the  last  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  building  societies  (37  & 38 
Yict.,  c.  42,  8. 23),  every  officer  having  the  receipt 


or  charge  of  any  money  must  become  bound 
with  at  least  one  sufficient  security,  or  give 
some  other  security  for  the  payment  of  all  sums 
of  money  due  from  him  to  the  society.  But  as 
regards  societies  registered  under  the  previous 
Acts,  there  is  a still  further  provision  which  de- 
serves some  notice.  By  4 & 5 William  IV.,  c. 
40,  s.  12,  executors  are  directed  to  pay  out  of 
the  estates,  assets,  or  effects  of  secretaries  and 
managers,  all  sums  of  money  remaining  due 
which  they  may  have  received  during  the  time 
that  they  held  office  before  any  other  debts.  It 
happened  quite  recently  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  was  asked  to  put  this  particular  Act  into 
force  {Re  Marriott,  47  Law  Journal  Reports, 
331),  in  the  case  of  a secretary  who  had  re- 
ceived certain  moneys  of  a society,  who  had 
died  bankrupt,  and  without  accounting  for  the 
funds  which  he  had  received.  But  there  the 
important  question  arose  whether,  since  the 
defalcations  of  this  official  might  have  been 
detected  long  before  by  a proper  diligence  in 
the  examination  of  his  accounts,  the  society  in 
consequence  would  cease  to  have  a prior  claim 
to  the  other  creditors.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  would  have  been  for  the  general  benefit 
of  other  societies  which  still  exist  under  the  old 
statute  that  this  contention  should  have  been 
upheld.  But  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  thought 
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differently,  and  considered  that  the  society  had 
still  the  first  claim  upon  the  assets  of  its  secre- 
tary. We  think  this  decision  of  doubtful  benefit, 
because  it  puts  almost  a premium  on  careless- 
ness by  the  directors  and  responsible  share- 
holders in  these  societies,  and  is  quite  different 
from  upholding  the  claims  of  a society  •which, 
though  it  may  ha'vo  been  defrauded,  is  still  free 
from  any  carelessness  ■which  has  tended  to  pro- 
duce the  loss.  But  ha'ying  given  the  latest  de- 
cision upon  this  point,  tho  present  state  of  the 
law  upon  it  is  plain,  and  'we  can  state  it  clearly, 
oven  though  we  may  not  think  it  wholly  bene- 
ficial in  its  probable  consequences. 

But  yet,  whilst  there  are  these  defences 
against  errors  or  faults  on  the  part  of  seci*e- 
taries  of  building  societies,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  have  a remarkably  wide  scope  for  their 
energies.  For  when  the  secretary,  as  he 
generally  is,  is  also  the  manager  of  the  society, 
it  will  bo  bound  by  his  acts.  This  posi- 
tion involves,  of  course,  tho  general  rules 
relating  to  principals  and  agents  ; but  it  is  well 
to  point  out  that  the  society  will  in  many  cases 
be  liable  for  his  acts,  although  they  may  not  be 
ratified  in  a strictly  formal  manner.  Some 
years  ago  this  proposition  was  made  clear  by  a 
case  decided  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Allard  v.  Bourne  and  Others,  15  Common  Bench 
lleports  (New  Series),  p.  <168.  In  this  instance 
tho  secretary  had  given  orders  for  certain 
repairs,  which  were  duly  executed,  but  ho  had 
no  direct  authority  to  give  this  order,  nor  was  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  called  to  sanction  it, : 
nor  was  it  entered  in  tho  minute-book  of  tho 
building  society.  StiU  the  Court  decided  that 
tho  durectora  were  liable.  It  is  true  that  two 
of  them  were  awaro  that  tho  work  in  question 
was  in  process  of  exeention,  but  that  makes 
little  difference  to  the  general  proposition, 
because  tho  work  had  never  been  formally 
ratified  by  the  directors  as  a body  ; indeed,  tho 
canso  of  this  action  was  their  repudiation  of  it. 
Nor,  again,  is  it  very  material  that  the  society 
had,  so  to  say,  taken  the  benefit  of  the  work, 
because  if  the  Court  had  not  considered  that 
such  unauthorised  orders  wore  within  the  scope 
of  employment  of  tho  secretary,  the  question  of 
tho  benefit  to  the  society  would  have  mattered 
very  little.  What  is  of  importance  is  to  observe 
that  this  case  does  give  a largo  scope  to  the 
authority  of  the  secretary,  who  has  also  a 
manager’s  functions,  and  shows  that  no  objections 
oonaequenb  on  a breach  of  the  society’s  rules 
will  lessen  the  liability  of  the  society,  if  the 
acts  which  produce  it  can  be  brought  within  the 
scope  of  tho  secretary’s  employment.  Again, 
another  but  somewhat  different  example  of  the 
scope  of  the  secretary’s  powers  is  shown  by 
another  decision.  In  this  case,  the  subscription 
of  a member  had  been  received  by  tho  secre- 
tary, but  the  society  was  wound  up  before  the 
date  at  which,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things, 
it  would  have  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  then 
found  that  tho  secretary  had  never  paid  over 
the  subscriptions  which  he  had  received  to  the 
society,  and  accordingly  the  payor  of  them 
brought  his  action  against  the  secretary  to 
recover  tho  amount  which  he  had  paid  to  him. 
Bat  tho  Court  were  of  opinion  that  ho  could  not 
recover  these  sums,  because  they  had  been 
received  by  an  authorised  official  of  the  society, 
acting  within  tho  scope  of  his  employment,  and 
if  any  one  could  recover  the  money  it  was  the 
society  which  had  been  defranded  of  its  funds. 

These  examples  may  be  supplemented  by 
another  which  shows  that,  on  the  other  band,  tho 
mere  nseof  tho  word  “secretary”  will  not  always 
prevent  a personal  liability  on  the  part  of  this 
official.  In  the  case  in  question  (Bottomley  v. 
Fisher,  31  Law  Journal  lleports,  Exchequer, 
p.  417),  the  defendant  was  tho  secretary  of  a 
building  society,  who  had  signed  his  name  to  a 
promissory  note,  merely  adding  to  it  the  single 
word  “ secretary.”  The  note  was  also  signed  by 
two  others,  who  specified  that  they  wore  directors 
of  a certain  building  society.  The  plaintiff,  it 
should  also  be  pointed  out.  was  not  a member 
of  tho  society  of  which  Fisher  was  tho  secretary. 

The  question  then  arose,  was  the  latter  personally 
liable  on  this  instrnment,  since  he  affirmed  that 
the  money  in  respect  of  which  it  had  been  given 
was  lent  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  society.  But 
the  Court,  without  hesitation,  considered  that 
tho  defendant  was  personally  liable,  because  the 
word  “secretary”  was  merely  descriptive  of  his 
position,  and  was  not  any  limitation  of  his 
liability.  He  did  not  sign  for  or  on  behalf  of  a 
society,  bat  in  his  own  name,  merely  adding  to 
ittheword  “secretary.”  Thisisan  instance  which 
should  bo  carefully  noted  by  these  officials, 
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because  it  is  pretty  clear  that  many  a man  may 
legitimately  enough  fancy  that  when  the  money 
is  lent  to  his  society,  and  he  signs  himself  \vith 
the  simple  word  “secretary,”  he  is  secure 
against  being  held  personally  liable.  No  branch 
of  law  has  given  rise  to  more  litigation  than 
that  connected  with  the  personal  liability  of 
agents,  and  the  means  of  preventing  it.  Any- 
one, therefore,  who  occupies  the  responsible 
position  of  a secretary  of  a Building  Society, 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  largely  as  the  judges 
are  in  the  habit  of  construing  the  scope  of  his 
employment,  yet  that  when  he  puts  his  name  to 
written  documents  of  a character  other  than 
merely  ministerial,  he  should  be  careful  to  limit 
his  personal  liability,  since  the  scope  of  employ- 
ment cannot  enlarge,  or  rather,  in  this  case, 
limit,  the  effect  of  a signature. 

Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  obvious,  from  tho  pre- 
ceding observations,  that,  in  spite  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  Legislature  to  Building 
Societies  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  their  secre- 
taries, care  must  bo  taken  by  those  Laving 
authority  in  these  societies  not  to  omit  careful 
supervision  of  the  secretary’s  duties,  it  is  of 
equal  importance  for  secretaries  themselves  to 
bo  prudent  in  the  way  in  which  they  put  their 
names  to  documents  and  paper’s  not  of  a strictly 
ministerial  nature. 


OUR  FLOATING  WEALTH. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Navigation  and 
Shipjring  of  the  United  Kingdom  embodies,  in  a 
large  Bine  Book  of  300  and  400  pages,  a mass  of 
fact  in  regard  to  our  floating  wealth,  and  the 
trade  it  enables  ns  to  perform.  In  addition  to 
the  tables  of  tho  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  from  and  to  foreign  conn- 
tries,  the  men  employed  in  the  service,  and  the 
vessels  built,  it  gives  us  the  details  of  the  trades 
at  the  varions  chief  ports,  the  extent  to  which 
at  each  the  boats  are  employed  in  deep-sea 
fishing,  tho  number  of  persons  finding  employ- 
ment  in  securing  tho  harvest  of  the  sea,  and 
other  allied  facts  in  regard  to  the  means  and 
ends  of  our  navigation.  It  appears  that  during 
last  year  308,663  British  vessels  entered  at  ports 
in  the  United  Kingdom, — 192,003  being  sailing 
vessels,  and  the  remainder  steamers,  but  in  ton- 
nage two-tbirds  of  the  whole  was  under  steam. 
The  foreign  vessels  entering  were  31,653, — only 
5,059  being  steam-vessels,  bnt  fully  a third  of 
the  tonnage  was  of  this  class.  Out  of  this  total 
trade  first  given,  about  au  eighth  part  was  done 
to  and  from  foreign  countries  and  British  posses- 
sions. On  the  registers  of  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  now  registered  15,090  vessels, 
four-fifths  of  which  are  still  sailing,  the  total 
tonnage  of  which  is  over  six  million  tons  ; whilst 
our  colonies  add  to  this  13,158  vessels,  of  over 
1,797,477  tons. 

Looking  now  at  some  of  tho  mass  of  tables, 
wo  find  that  into  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom  in  tho  year  there  entered  from  France 
10,922  vessels;  from  Russia,  4,980;  from  the 
United  States,  4,496 ; and  from  other  ports  in 
lesser  proportions.  Without,  however,  analysing 
these  tables,  we  may  turn  to  tho  abstracts 
of  the  principal  ports,  and  find  that  Bristol 
had  in  a year  968  vessels  entering  with 
cargoes  from  foreign  countries ; Cardiff,  1,650 ; 
Goolc,  80i;  Grimsby,  1,219;  Hartlepool,  1,314; 
Hull,  3,258;  Liverpool,  4,181;  London,  9,233; 
Middlesbrough,  420;  Newcastle,  3,196;  New- 
port, 1,142  ; North  Shields,  167 ; South 
Shields,  217  ; Southampton,  2,187 ; Sunderland, 
749;  Swansea,  817;  Dnndee,  449;  Glasgow’ 
668;  Grangemouth,  727;  Greenock,  396;  Leith, 
1,681;  Belfast,  418;  Cork,  312;  and  Dublin, 
618.  The  growing  extent  of  tho  trade  by 
steamers  makes  a table  devoted  to  that  trade 
interesting  ; and  it  may  bo  stated,  as  indicating 
that  growth,  that  out  of  the  entrances  of  vessels 
at  Bristol,  above  given,  344  were  those  of 
steamers;  at  Cardiff,  441  were  steamers;  at 
Goole,  697;  at  Grimsby,  523;  at  Hartlepool, 
331 ; at  Hull,  1,689 ; at  Liverpool,  2,080 ; at 
London,  5,350;  and  at  other  ports,  in  somewhat 
similar  proportions.  As  to  the  nations  from 
which  vessels  entered,  wo  may  cite  London  as 
an  example.  In  a year  there  entered,  with 
cargoes  or  in  ballast,  into  the  metropolitan 
port,  8,068  vessels  from  British  ports ; 1G7  fr<  im 
Russian;  418  from  Swedish;  1,107  from  Nor- 
wegian ; 437  Danish  ; 936  German  ; 411  Dutch  ; 

89  Belgian;  138  Frenoh  ; 117  Spanish;  6 Por- 
tuguese; 49  Austrian;  10  Greek;  94  United 
States  ; and  4 from  other  countries. 

Classed  according  to  tonnage  in  tho  most 


recent  year,  and  taking  the  vessels  employed  iit- 
the  home  trade  to  illustrate  the  whole,  it  mav 
be  said  that  out  of  11,663  vessels  in  that  trade 
5,379  were  under  50  tons;  4,075  were  between 
that  tonnage  and  100  tons ; of  100  and  under 
200  there  were  1,612 ; between  200  and  300 
p2;  119  were  between  300  and  400  tons  ; 128. 
between  400  and  500  tons ; 58  between  500  and 
600  tons;  31  between  600  and  700  tons;  and 
8 above  700  tons.  In  the  foreign  trade  the  pro- 
portion of  the  higher  tonnages  was  larger;  and 
as  may  bo  expected,  if  the  vessels  be  divided 
into  sailing  and  steam,  the  latter  give  a great 
preponderance  to  the  vessels  of  greater  burden. 
In  the  larger  ports,  also,  the  proportion  of 
vessels  of  small  tonnage  is  limited,  and  it  is  in 
tho  smaller  ports  that  the  bulk  of  the  vessels  of 
limited  burthen  are  employed.  Passing  on  to 
the  boat^s  registered  under  the  Sea  Fisheries 
Act  of  1868,  we  find  that  they  are  divided  into 
three  classes, -the  first,  boats  of  15  tons  and 
upwards ; the  second,  boats  of  less  than  15  tons 
na^gated  otherwise  than  by  oars  only”  ; and 
the  th^d,  boats  navigated  by  oars  only.  Of  the 
first  class  there  are  registered  as  owned  at 
seventy-eight  English  ports,  3,425  boats,— the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  which  is  137  703 . 
twenty-five  Scotch  ports  2,940  boats  of  51,039 
tons ; and  at  nmeteen  Irish  ports  405  boats  of 
J,861  tons;  m addition  to  which  there  aro 
between  two  and  three  hundred  vessels  registered 
at  the  Channel  Islands.  Of  the  second  class,  in 

nno  ^>130,  of  about 

dl,UUU  tons  burthen  ; m the  Scottish  ports  8 309  • 
and  m the  Irish  ports  2,817.  And  of  the  third 
class,  there  are  registered  at  the  English  ports 
1,91-;  at  the  Scottish  ports,  1,105;  and  at  the 
Irish  ports,  3,002.  There  are  employed  in  the 
working  of  these  fishing-boats  59,382  men  and 
boys  regularly,  and  in  addition  54,236  occa- 
sionally. 

As  to  the  additions  to  our  floating  wealth  we 
have  the  figures  for  seventy-three  English  ports 
at  which  m the  year  571  sailing-vessels,  of 
114,540  tons,  were  built,  the  bulk  of  which  wore 
wood,  and  262  steamers,  all  of  which,  except 
tlnrty-one,  were  built  of  iron.  In  Scotland  119 
sailing-vessels,  of  88,963  tons,  were  built  at 
htteen  ports,  as  well  as  125  steamers,  of  51,561 
tons.  Ireland  built  at  seven  ports  seventeen 
sailmg  and  two  steam  vessels.  These  numbers 
are  m each  case  exclusive  of  vessels  built  for 
foreigners ; and  at  ten  English  and  Scottish 
ports  there  were  fifty-six  vessels  built  — all 
steamers  with  three  exceptions.  In  those  facts, 
then,_we  have  an  approach  to  a statistical  com- 
pendium of  our  navigation  and  shipping,  of  onr 
floating  -wealth,  as  well  as  some  indication  of 
the  results  of  the  trade  these  figures  portray. 
Ihore  has  of  late  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  whether  our  industrial  supremacy  is  boinff 
successfally  assailed.  Into  that  question  it  is 
not  now  desirable  to  enter;  but  the  figures 
which  -we  have  compressed  so  greatly  point  out 
that,  whether  Britain  continnes  to  be  the  manu- 
factory of  the  world  to  the  extent  that  it  now 
is  or  not,  we  may  fairly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  remains  as  fully  as  of  yore  the  sea-carrier 
of  the  world.  We  are  still  also  very  largely  ship, 
builders  for  other  nations ; not  only  by  the 
small  namber  of  vessels  built  for  foreigners 
directly,  but  also  by  the  large  number  built  for 
English  owners,  and  afterwards  sold  to  foreign- 
ers. It  is,  therefore,  a conclusion  to  which  the 
facts  fairly  point  that,  whether  or  not  in  other 
directions  Great  Britain  is  retrograding,  in  this 
she  holds  her  own,  and  she  still  as  largely  as 
before,  in  Whittier’s  words,  “helps  to  spread 
tho  silken  chain  of  commerce  round  the  world.” 


Paper. — An  International  Exhibition  of  all 
kinds  of  paper  and  pasteboard  has  been  opened 
at  Berlin,  and  will  remain  so  till  September  Ist. 
Tho  exhibition  promises  to  promote  effectually 
I the  manufacture  of  the  important  articles  to 
which  it  is  devoted.  Five  hundred  and  thirty, 
one  firms,  including  most  of  tho  leading  houses 
in  Germany,  Austria,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States,  have  con- 
tributed  towards  the  Exhibition.  Besides  every 
variety  of  writing  and  printing  paper,  there  are 
special  departments  for  paperhangings,  paper 
blinds,  and  paper  for  building  purposes,  the 
general  applicability  of  the  article  being  demon- 
strated by  a paper  house  erected  in  the  court- 
yard, with  tables,  chairs,  chandeliers,  and  stoves 
of  the  same  vegetable  material.  Machinery  em- 
ployed in  tho  production  of  paper  is  also  shown. 
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THE  BUILDINGS  FOR  GREECE, 
DENMARK,  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA,  AT 
TEE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Notwithstanding  the  critical  period  through 
which  Greece,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Exhibition,  was  passing,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  part  in  it,  and  nothing  has  been  neglected, 
as  far  as  time  would  permit,  to  make  her  eihi- 
bition  as  complete  as  possible.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  events  in  the  East 
have  prevented  the  large  ironfonnders  from 
being  represented ; and  tanning,  so  important 
an  element  in  Grecian  industry,  is  bnt  imperfect. 
“Under  these  conditions,”  to  quote  from  M. 
Mausolas’s  admirable  preface  to  the  Grecian 
catalogue,  “ Greece  presents  herself  to  the 
world  as  an  humble  disciple  of  progress,  in 
order  to  prove  that  nothing  has  been  neglected 
by  her  for  the  development  of  the  elements  of 
civilisation,  and  that  her  tendencies  and  aspira* 
tions  towards  the  principles  of  progress  are 
inherent  to  her  existence.” 

Visitors  to  the  Paris  International  E.xhibition 
would  do  well  to  make  a careful  inspection  of 
this  section,  and  obtain  the  catalogue,  which  is 
full  of  instructive  matter.  Preceding  the  list 
of  exhibitors,  there  is  a brief  interesting  geo- 
graphical sketch  by  M.  L.  Lambros,  while  the 
geology  and  climate  of  Greece  are  treated  ef 
by  MM.  A.  Cordelia  and  E.  Dragoumio.  A few 
statistics  are  added,  which  prove  the  advance- 
ment Greece  has  made  since  she  threw 
off  the  Ottoman  yoke.  In  a separate  catalogue 
will  be  found  a list  of  the  famous  mineral 
waters  of  the  country.  The  facade  of  the 
Greek  section,  pure  and  simple  in  style,  is  due 
to  M.  Benar. 

Denmark,  the  birthplace  of  Thorwaldsen,  has 
chosen  for  its  fa9ade  a study  from  the  Exchange 
at  Copenhagen,  and  entrusted  its  execution  to 
M.  Duhleanp.  In  architecture,  Denmark  fol- 
lowed the  general  impulsion  of  Europe,  but  in  a 
manner  that  national  motives,  above  all  those 
of  the  Danish  Renaissance,  have  been  made  to 


' predominate  in  monumental  architecture  and  in 
industrial  art,  which  is  cultivated  with  much 

■ zeal  in  that  country.  M.  Alfred  Vaudoyer  is 

■ the  architect  of  the  fagade  which  distinguishes 
Central  and  South  America. 


NEW  SYNAGOGUE,  PETERSBURG-PLACE, 
BAYSWATER. 

We  give  herewith  a perspective  view  of  the 
exterior  of  this  building,  which  is  now  in  course 
of  erection.  The  synagogue  has  a frontage  of 
about  71  ft.  to  Petersburg.place,  and  a depth  of 
about  100  ft.,  and  is  well  lighted  on  all  four  sides. 
The  main  entrance  is  by  a recessed  porch,  in  the 
centre  of  the  west  frontage,  flanked  by  two 
tnrrets  which  terminate  with  minarets.  There 
are,  in  addition,  two  subsidiary  entrances  at  the 
north-east  and  south-east  comers.  There  are 
four  staircases  leading  to  the  galleries.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building  on  the  ground  floor 
are  Soft,  by  61ft.,  and  on  the  gallery  level, 
83  ft.  by  61  ft.,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the 
entiro_  building  will  accommodate  about  900 
worshippers,  although  seating  for  a much  smaller 
number  is  provided  in  the  first  instance.  The 
style  is  Byzantine.  The  internal  arrangements 
differ  somewhat  from  those  which  usually  obtain 
in  the  orthodox  London  synagogues,  the  ark 
being  intended  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a shrine 
placed  in  an  apse  or  vaulted  recess.  The 
choristers  will  be  placed  in  a gallery  behind  the 
ark,  and  nearly  level  with  the  ladies’  galleries. 
In  this  position  they  will  be  well  heard,  without 
being  seen  by  the  worshippers.  The  ark  and 
almemmar  will  be  of  marble.  The  exterior  of 
the  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  dressings  of 
red  Mansfield  stone.  Mr.  N.  S.  Joseph,  of  Cole- 
man-street,  and  Messrs.  Andaley,  of  Liverpool, 
are  the  joint  architects.  The  works  of  the  sub- 
structure have  been  carried  ont  by  Messrs. 
Adamson  & Son,  of  Tnmham-green,  and  those 
of  the  superstructure  by  Mr.  George  Shaw.  It 
is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  open  for 
service  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


THE  CAREER,  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  OP 
REVIVED  GOTHIC. 

The  Gothic  style  of  architecture  was  a result 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the 
Teutonic  tribes  from  the  North  of  Europe.  But 
for  this  great  event  there  would,  we  may  pre- 
sume, have  been  no  such  style ; but,  instead  of 
it,  a Romanesque  something  between  our  pre- 
sent Anglo-Classic  and  Gothic,  which  latter 
could  only  have  arisen  in  the  hands  of  nations 
who  were  regardless  of  antiquity,  reverence  for  ^ 
which  would  always  probably  have  confined  the 
Mediterranean  and  Celtic  races  to  a more  or 
less  pure  Romanesque  style,  as  it  did  in  South 
Italy  and  in  the  South  of  France,  where  Classic 
or  Celtic  races  remained.  While,  on  the  other  ( 
hand,  there  would  have  been  no  introduction  of 
pure  Classic  or  Roman  to  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
had_  there  been  any  revival  of  it  in  Italy. 
Christianity  alone  would  not  have  created 
Gothic,  for  it  existed  for  ages  after  its  emer- 
gence from  the  Catacombs  without  doing  so. 

But  while  content  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
and  Classic  races  with  a pure  Classic  Romanesque 
or  Byzantine  style,  in  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic' 
tribes  it  sought  to  give  utterance  in  architec- 
ture to  the  new  ideas  and  hopes  which  it 
inspired,  and  to  reflect  therein  the  new  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity  and  the  high  destiny  of  the- 
soul,  and  so  originated  the  Gothic  system. 

It  was  natnral  for  the  descendants  of  these 
Northern  tribes  to  attempt  the  revival  of  their 
architecture  a generation  or  two  ago ; a mo- 
mentous event,  if  we  consider  its  upstirring 
and  awakening  effect  on  the  worlds  of  art  and 
literature, — its  relation  to  the  new  science  of 
archgeology  and  historic  criticism,  to  ritualism, 

&c.  All  we  have  to  regret  is,  that  it  was  not 
taken  np  in  a more  enlightened  spirit ; that  its 
revivers  did  not  more  carefully  forecast  their 
enterprise,  so  as  to  commence  from  the  truest 
or  beat  starting-point,  and  in  the  right  direction. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  most  natural  to  have 
begun  where  the  Medievalists  left  off  in  the 
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sixteenth  century ; but  as  the  stream  had  grown 
corrupted,  and  the  later  phases  of  it  wore  not 
the  best,  the  perfect  Gothic  of  the  Decorated 
period  presents  itself  as  the  fittest  nucleus, 
round  which  every  beautiful  element  in  other 
periods  that  would  harmonise  with  it  might 
grow,  till  nothing  was  lost.  The  most  important 
point  of  all  would  have  been  to  make  the  revived 
stylo  reflect  every  modem  circumstance  that 
could  or  ought  to  influence  it ; and  the  changes 
in  the  general  condition  of  society  since  the 
period  of  its  discontinuance,  brought  about  by 
the  mighty  events  in  the  political,  religious,  and 
scientific  worlds  ; which  have  impelled  thought 
and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  worlds,  with  which  the  fairy-realm 
of  the  imagination,  peopled  by  the  deathless 
progeny  of  the  poet,  has  kept  pace.  Nothing 
needed  to  be  lost,  for  all  the  periods  of  Gothic 
present  elements  too  valuable  to  be  abandoned 
to  oblivion  j and  the  course  here  indicated  would 
bear  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  Bolognese 
School  of  the  Caracci  in  painting,  which  aimed 
at  uniting  the  perfections  and  charms  of  all  the 
other  schools, — the  grace  and  sweetness  of  Cor- 
reggio to  the  drawing  of  the  Roman  School  and 
tho  colouring  of  the  Venetian.  It  would  be 
gathering  from  every  period  the  scattered  rays 
of  truth  and  beauty,  and  making  of  all  periods 
one  copious  treasury  or  fountain  of  elements,  to 
bo  artistically  and  harmoniously  recombined,  as 
we  combine  words  in  literature,  according  to  the 
laws  of  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  &c. ; so  copious 
as  to  enable  the  architect  to  go  “ from  grave  to 
gay,  from  lively  to  severe,”  and  embody  every 
variety  of  character.*  ^ 

This  is  truly  nsing  ancient  architectural 
examples, — resolving  them  into  their  original  ele- 
ments, and  re-using  those  elements  as  a language, 
—a,  sort  of  hieroglyphic  language,— between 
which  and  literary  language  there  is  undeniable 
analogy  the  latter  has  its  more  important 
words, — its  roots,  which  are  said  to  be  the  verbs 
action  being  the  primitive  idea  of  each  ; and  so 
has  the  architectural  in  its  piers  and  arches 
columns,  _(ic.  Tho  architectural  differs  from  the 
literary  in  being  a natural  language,  while 
verbal  language  is  an  artificial  or  conventional 
It  more  resembles  that  primitive  and 
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untaught  language  of  human  beings  by  which 
they  endeavour  to  express  emotions  or  desires 
and  which  consists  of  the  action  of  the  limbs’ 
gestures  of  the  body,  and  play  of  the  features’ 
It  diff^ers  also  from  the  literary  language  in 
this  : its  elements  are  more  or  less  susceptive  of 
the  further  impress  of  mind  upon  them  ; and  in 
the  process  of  being  re-used  or  applied  to  a new 
purpose  by  a true  artist,  they  cannot  escape  the 
mfluence  of  his  judgment  and  taste,  feeling  and 
fancy,  which  go  to  give  the  work  into  the  constitu- 
tion  of  which  they  enter  a claim  to  originality, 

quality  that  follows  naturally  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  artistic  mind. 

Some  few  elements  of  this  great  treasury 
would  bo  unimprovable,  and  to  touch  them  with 
an  eye  to  refinement  would  be  like  gilding  fine 
gold,  but  most  of  them  would  be  susceptive  of 
the  artistic  stamp.  Some  could  be  pointed  to 
which  should  be  looked  upon  as  well-nigh  obso- 
lete. Such,  for  example,  is  the  Lancet  window 
the  step  from  which  to  the  Decorated  is  one 
which  no  artist  should  dream  of  retracing- 
which  13  as  if  a painter  went  back  to  the  primi! 
bive  monochromic  method  of  his  art.  It  is 
amployed,  I believe,  for  its  simplicity  and 
aheapness;  hut  a church  may  be  very  simple 
ind  inexpensive  with  some  of  the  graces  of  the 
Decorated  window,  without  which  Gothic  is  but 
Family  Gothic.  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  I own 
1 building  of  great  beauty  ; but  it  owes  it  not 
io  the  Lancet  window,  and  would  have  been  a 
mer  building  had_  it  been  as  uniformly  built 
ifter  the  Lancet  window  was  superseded.  The 
atter,  however  picturesquely  grooped  or  origi- 
lally  treated,  bears  no  comparison  to  thebroad- 
nullioned,  tracery-fraught  window, — the  glory 
)f  the  Gothic  style,— which  is  tho  most  favour- 
ible  to  the  highest  qualities  of  architecture,  and 
be  introduction  of  which  should  have  sealed 
■he  fate  of  the  Lancet  window  for  over.  Per  a 
^ery  humble  village  church  a Lancet  window 
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may  be  fitting  enough,  but  surely  it  was  a mis- 
take of  some  architects  awhile  ago  to  introduce 
it  into  the  designs  for  a cathedral. 

Tho  style  could  scarcely  progress  in  the  pre- 
sent day  so  steadily  and  uniformly  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages ; individnal  mannerism  would  here 
and  there  betray  itself.  It  must  characterise 
the  modem  age.  One  artist,  I suspect,  would 
have  a peculiar  feeling  for  this  feature,  another 
for  that.  But  the  style  would  advance  and 
modem^e  itself,  nevertheless.  Tho  conduct  of 
art  is  different  from  that  of  science:  in  our  in- 
quiries into  the  laws  of  the  imiverse,  it  is  im- 
portant,  following  the  precept  of  Lord  Bacon, 
sternly  to  destroy  all  idols  of  the  intellect ; in 
the  pursuit  of  art  idols  of  the  intellect  and  the 
imagination  may  and  must  be  utilised.  That 
the  style  in  question  can  modernise  and  adapt 
itself  in  the  way  I am  endeavouring  to  indicate 
IS  proved  to  mo  by  the  fact  that  I have,  more 
than  once,  come  upon  a modem  Gothic  church 
that  has  charmed  me  like  a Medimval  example. 
Exhibiting  the  impress  of  modem  mind  on  Me- 
diaeval materials  already  consecrated  by  lofty 
and  endearing  associations,  it  has  been  like  the 
first  glance  and  tone  of  love, 

“ New,  aa  if  brought  from  other  sphcrea. 

Yet  welcome  aa  if  loved  for  years." 

One  of  the  most  notable  eflFects  of  this  tmth* 
ful  treatment  of  the  revived  stylo  would  be  the 
disappearance  of  the  warlike  character  which, 
to  the  last,  was  worn  by  the  Medimval  Gothic,’ 
rendermg  churches  and  cathedrals  semi-castles  ; 
and  the  reflection  of  the  more  peaceful  character 
of  the_  modern  age,  as  well  as  the  trae  genius  of 
Christianity.  To  this  nothing  would  more  con- 
tribute than  tho  suppression  of  embattled  para- 
pets, and  introduction  of  those  aspiring  features 
the  most  contradictoiy  of  earthly  strife  and 
ambition,  and  symbols  of  piety— pinnacles  and 
spires,  which  point  as  with  silent  fingers  to  the 
sky  and  stars,  and  sometimes,  as  Wordsworth 
remarks,  when  they  reflect  the  brazen  light  of  a 
rich  sunset,  appear  like  pyramids  of  flame  turned 
heavenwards. 

Another  result  of  truthful  treatment  of  the 
stylo  would  be  the  exhibition  of  the  utmost  re- 
finement  consistent  with  correct  expression  of 
character,  which  should  be  sought  in  a vertical 
^yle  as  well  as  in  a horizontal  one.  Northern 
Gothic,  as  well  known,  owes  much  to  the  works 
of  the  Saracens  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  through  the 
Crusaders  ; and  probably  to  the  Italian  Gothic 
of  such  edifices  as  tho  cathedrals  of  Orvieto 
and  Sienna,  as  well  as  to  the  beautiful  offspring 
of  Saracenic  and  Byzantine,— tho  Venetian 
Gothic.  I believe  Northern  Gothic  might  be 
still  more  indebted  to  them  for  delicacy  and 
beauty,  and^  would  be  if  architects  generally 
rabued  their  minds  with  those  southern  and 
Oriental  styles  to  the  extent  which  they  deserve. 

But  it  is  tho  Classic  which  most  imperatively 
demands  its  part  in  tho  modem  Gothic,  it  being 
amongst  us  and  about  us.  Styles  can  no  more 
escape  each  other's  influence  thanhuman  beings  ; 
and  the  two  styles  in  question  are  prone,  not 
only  to  influence  each  other,  but  to  mingle,  as 
they  did  in  the  Elizabethan.  I think  that  mutual 
influence,  at  least,  shoald  bo  encouraged,  which 
it  can  only  be  to  good  purpose  througb  tho 
unifopn,  impartial  culture  of  architects,  which 
is  in  itself  desirable.  The  Gothic  practitioner 
of  the  present  day  will  be  an  imperfect  architect 
if  ho  tnrn  Ida  back  on  the  style  in  which  alone 
punty  and  grace  in  detail  was  carried  to  per- 
fection by  the  Greeks,  as  will  the  Classicist 
who  slights  the  stylo  (Gothic)  in  which  pic- 
turesqueness  of  outline  and  composition  com- 
pleted  its  climax ; and  whose  monuments 
amongst  us  should  render  onr  Classic  more 
picturesque  than  it  wonld  otherwise  be.  A 
Gothic  practitioner  should  acquire  such  know- 
ledge of  and  feeling  for  the  Classic  that  it  would 
become,  not  merely  tho  furniture  of  his  mind, 
bnt  a part  of  his  mind  itself.  It  is  essential  to 
his  edneatinn  as  an  architect,  as  well  as  to  his 
duly  proving  the  capabilities  of  the  Gothic  style, 
which  I bold  may  unite  all  the  grace  of  the 
South  to  the  vigour  of  the  North.  I am  per- 
suaded the  utmost  Doric  delicacy,  including  the 
application  of  diminntion  and  entasis  to  piers, 
would  long  ajo  have  been  introduced,  but  for 
ut. due  influence  of  precedent,  and  forgetfnlness 
of  tho  paramount  claims  of  beauty  in  art,  which 
as  the  symbol  and  shadow  of  God,  should  be 
secured  in  His  temple,  as  well  aa  expression  of 
religions  ideas. 

A tliird  result  of  the  course  here  indicated 
would  be  the  exhibition  of  a truer  appreciation 
of  sculpture,  which,  in  more  directly  appealing  to 
hnman  feelin?  and  intplle^fc  •* 


an  inlet  mto  it  of  higher  qualities.  There  are 
some  practices  of  the  Medievalists,  in  their 
application  of  sculpture,  which  should  be  looked 
upon  with  caution  ; for  instance,  they  were  not 
careful  to  mtroduco  their  statues  so  as  to 
relieve  the  rectihnear  forms  of  the  architecture, 
and  increase  the  variety  and  harmony  by  theii^ 
diagonal  and  curved  lines.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  sacrificed  sculptural  beauty  to  the 
conveniences  of  the  architecture,  as  when  they 
bent  the  human  figure  round  archivolts,  or 
placed  it  radiating,  as  in  the  entrance  to  the  nave 
from  the  cloisters  of  Norwich  Cathedral.  Sculp- 
ture deserves  better  treatment  than  this.  It 
deserves  ample  spaces,  wide-enough  niches 
where  its  beauty  and  capability  could  be  fully 
developed,  and  which  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  st7le  to  forbid.  If  it  demand 
drapey  so  much  the  better  for  tho  statues,  for 
draped  figures  always  look  more  dignified  than 
naked  ones,  and  certainly  more  proper.  Nude 
statues  -were  m harmony  with  tho  naked  spec- 
tacles which,  at  the  Olympic  games,  corrupted 
the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and,  as  noticed  by 
Gibbon,  bamshed  from  the  stadium  the  virgins 
and  matrons,  but  not  with  Christian  manners  or 
morals.  Besides  which,  statues  may  be  so 
draped  as  to  lose  little  of  their  beauty  of  form, 
which  la  highly  important.  Sculpture  having 
but  one  power,  the  power  of  pure  form,  with 
which  to  captivate,  that  power  should  not  be 
sacrificed,^  as  it  was  in  the  Medimval  sculpture, 
to  expression.  Expression,  which  is  beauty  in 
action  and  passion,  is  important  in  Gothic  sculp- 
ture ; hut  the  artist  should  bear  in  mind  the 
^and  law  of  the  art,  which  requires  tho  infusion 
into  his  statues  of  the  greatest  amount  of  lifo 
thought  with  the  least  deviation  from 
V*  great  buildings  where  means  are 
sufiicieut  for  the  employment  of  the  highest 
i^ds  upon  it,  the  embellishment  may  include 
thedmnein  human  form,  even  ideal  beauty; 
for  I hold  that,  as  in  the  Greek,  the  sculpture  in- 
into  Gothic  may  be  of  the  very  highest 

As  sculpture  can  breathe  in  other  materials 
than  stone,  I cannot  see  why  statues  might  not 
be  of  a difterent  material  from  the  building,  as 
bronze ; nor  do  I see  why  they  cannot,  while 
adorning  a,rchitecture,  be  often  made  to  snatch 
from  oblivion  the  lineaments  of  real  demi- 
gods and  heroes,  benefactors  of  their  race,  as 
portraits. 

Another  result  of  truthful  treatment  in  the 
revived  style  wonld  be  the  exhibition  in  it  of 
more  refined  and  higher  religions  feeling  on 
many  points  than  that  shown  by  the  Mediaeval, 
ista.  It  has,  I am  aware,  been  usual  to  speak 
despairingly  of  religion  having  any  influence  at 
all  on  architecture  now.  But  as  religion  exists 
still,  I cannot  see  why  it  should  not  bo  the  muse 
of  the  modern  architect  as  it  was  of  the  Medim- 
val,  and  of  the  pre-Raffaellite  painters  of  Italy 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  with  us  a mere  theological  notion 
or  name,  but  a vivid  mental  image,  living  in  the 
imagination  and  swaying  the  heart.  True 
religion  links  man  to  the  divine  nature,  and,  as 
nothing  takes  so  firm  a hold  on  tho  imagination 
as  the  snperhuman,  nothing  should  be  so  vividly 
reflected  in  works  of  the  imagination,  or  have  a 
more  hallowing  influence  on  them,  especially 
on  those  dedicated  to  the  Deity,  whose  presence 
therein,  bodily  or  spiritual,  the  Christian  archi- 
tect must  believe  in. 

Gothic  architectore  cannot  dispense  with  an 
inspiration  to  which  she  almost  owes  her  exist- 
ence, and  of  which  her  great  works  seem  the 
organic  creatures;  works  which  alone  are  sufli- 
cient  to  inspire  the  modem  architect  with  some- 
thing like  the  Mediseval  enthusiasm.  So  much 
art  and  science  were  never  befoie  blended  with 
poetry  as  in  these  creations,  which  are  emblems 
of  man’s  relation  to  the  Infinite,  and  embodi- 
ments of  Biblical  poetiy  of  superhuman 
grandeur.  Our  religion  should  not  only  inspire 
as  lofty  an  ideal  in  architecture,  and  every 
possible  excellence  and  glory  of  art,  but  it  ought 
to  secure  its  purification  from  everything  gross 
that  inferior  manners  and  morals  may  have 
communicated,  snch  as  forms  taken  from  the  old 
Pagan  mythology  of  the  Northmen,  and  whims 
and  jests  of  carvers  and  workmen.  If  it  again 
animate  the  workman,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not,  tho  better  for  the  architect 
the  architecture,  and  himself.  ’ 

Had  such  as  I have  faintly  sketched  been 
the  career  of  G<.thio  architecture,  to  which  1 
chink  a sufficient  portion  of  the  art  spirit  or 
genius,  which,  as  fabled  of  tho  universal 
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can  blend  and  harmonise  the  most  discordant 
elements,  would  not  have  been  wanting,  every 
church  erected  by  the  humblest  practitioner 
would  of  necessity  have  been  in  the  style  of  the 
day,  with  some  leaven  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  it;  and  we  should  not  be  every  now  and  then 
hearing  the  strange  anomalous  announcement, 
in  the  public  papers,  of  a church  being  just 
opened  built  in  the  style  that  prevailed  in  some 
quarter  of  some  long-past  century;  showing  that 
the  style,  instead  of  holding  an  onward  course, 
was  jumping  about,  maniac-like,  backwards  and 
forwards,  to  the  dismay  of  its  true  and  eulight- 
ened  friends,  and  exciting  regret  that  the  dif- 
f erent  periods  had  ever  been  discnmmated.  Why, 

I would  ask,  is  architecture  alone  of  all  fine  arts 
or  liberal  sciences  thus  insulted  ? Why  is  not 
the  sermon,  for  instance,  preached  on  such 
occasion  in  the  vein  of  St.  Anselm  or  Thorns 
Aquinas,  or  in  the  language  of  Chaucer  ? This 
is  not  a development,  but  a perversion  of  the 
system,  which  should  be  neither  Early  English, 
nor  Decorated,  nor  Plantaganet,  but  Neo-Gothic, 
as  leavened  by  the  art-feeling  and  judgment  of 
the  architects.  If  a new  church  y is  nothing 
more  than  an  imitation  of  a certain  phase^  of 
Ifodieeval  architecture,  — if  the  chief  thing 
sought  to  be  embodied  in  it  has  not  been  fit- 
ness or  artistic  beauty,  but  truth  to  a period,  it 
should  be  announced  that  Messieurs  Lancet  and 
Perpendicular  were  the  archaiologists  employed, 
not  the  architects.  It  might,  I think,  be  laid 
down  as  an  architectural  axiom  that  any  past- 
century  architecture  has  no  right  to  bo  erected 
in  this.* 

But  archceology,  the  handmmd  of  history,  has 
beguiled  the  noble  art  of  architecture ; seduced 
her  into  undue  attention  to  her  history,  and  the 
periods  and  changes  of  her  styles,  which  have 
been  a stumbling-block  to  the  architect,  causing 
him  to  lose  sight  of  the  end  in  the  means,  and 
aim  at  producing  archmolo^cal  specimens  of 
styles  rather  than  true  individual  works ; the 
fruit  in  some  measure,  I think,  of  an  over- 
reverence for  ancient  examples  as  something 
inapproachable  by  the  intellect  of  our  time, 
which  paralyses  invention,  chills  artistic  feeling, 
and  leads  many  who  could  achieve  originality 
to  mere  timid  imitation  and  copying,  which  is 
the  bane  of  art.  A youthful  and  ill-fated  poet 
of  the  last  century  incurred  almost  universal 
obloquy  for  offering  a new  work  to  the  world  as 
an  old  one ; yet  it  is  greater  treason  against  the 
cause  of  progress  to  pass  off  an  old  one  as  new. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  worse  remains  to  be 
deplored  : the  churches  produced  or  reproduced 
within  the  range  of  the  Pointed  Gothic  are  em- 
bodiments of  fitness  itself  compared  with  what 
has  been  done  in  emulation  of  the  Norman, 
which  is  the  great-grandfather  at  least  of  the 
last  Gothic ; the  style  that  grew  into  the  Lancet, 
which  grew  into  the  Geometrical,  which  changed 
into  the  Perpendicular.  In  going  back  to  this 
patriarchal  style,  all  fitness  and  duty  to  the 
present  day  is  out  of  the  question,  as  much  as  it 
would  be  in  going  down  to  the  style  or  styles 
of  the  20th  degree  of  latitude.  Yet  churches 
in  the  Norman  style  are  still  constructed. 

There  is  a large  and  well-built  church  I visited 
lately,  in  a remote  part  of  England,  erected  but 
a year  or  two  ago,  wherein,  owing  to  the  small, 
ness  and  fewness  of  the  windows,  the  congre- 
gation worship  in  a sort  of  twilight ; and,  from 
the  presence  of  a double  row  of  thick-set  piers 
of  the  proportions  of  barrels,  more  than  a third 
of  them  are  unable  to  see  the  officiating  clei^- 
men ; while  for  want  of  modern  folding  doors, 
that  can  be  readily  opened  and  closed,  they  are 
during  some  portion  of  the  service,  exposed  to 
cold;  simply  because  the  necessities  of  the 
times  and  infancy  of  constructive  skill  led  the 
Normans  800  years  ago  to  build  the  kind  of 
structure  of  which  this  is  a reproduction.  It  is 
exactly  suited  to  a state  of  society  the  very 
reverse  of  that  for  which  it  was  built, — to  a 
period  of  lawless  violence,  in  the  iron  age  of 
feudalism  and  chivalry,  the  time  of  the  curfew, 
and  trial  by  wager  of  battle,  when  every  part 
of  England  was  studded  with  strongly-garrisoned 
castles,  and,  owing  to  foreign  invasion  and  intes- 
tine war,  the  whole  of  the  country,  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Tyne,  was  one  wide  waste.  It 
has  not  one  feature  in  recognition  of  the  spirit 
or  requirements  of  the  present  day,  or  its  own 

* It  is  some  relief  to  find  that  Italy,  “the  hot-bed  of 
art,”  is  not  going  on  in  a much  more  enlightened  epmt,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  published  illustration  of  the  new 
church  at  Lonigo,  Venetia,  a very  graceful  composition  in 
itself,  but  obviously  too  much  of  a re-production  of  certain 
celebrated  Middle-age  examples  to  satisfy  a travelled 
Italian,  to  whom  it  must  bo  a very  familiar  form.  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen!— S,  H, 


special  purpose,  which  wore  not  allowed  to  have 
the  slightest  influence  on  its  plan,  details,  or 
furniture.  The  congregation  was  a company  of 
refined  English  people,  accustomed  in  their 
homes  to  all  the  convenioncies,  comforts,  and 
decorations  of  the  day,  but  the  church  has 
coarse  sandstone  walls,  bare  oak-benches,  and 
rnde  broad  oaken  doors,  all  of  a piece,  and  too 
unwieldy  to  open  and  shut  as  weather  might 
require.  Its  purpose, — Protestant  worship, — 
required  abundance  of  light  to  enable  the  con- 
gregation to  read  their  small-type  hymn-books 
and  prayer-books  and  pocket  Bibles  on  the 
cloudiest  winter  day ; but  it  was  adapted  to 
Catholicism  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
much  light  was  not  needful,  as  nobody  but  the 
priests  could  read,  and  when  large  windows 
might  be  dangerous.  The  latter,  in  oonse- 
quence,  being  rSiuced  to  well-splayed  loop-holes 
cautiously  widening  a little  in  the  clearstory,  the 
congregation  seemed  as  if  expecting  an  attack 
of  bowmen.  They  were,  of  course,  not  really 
afraid  of  sneh  attack ; but  as  the  Norman  or 
Norman  and  Saxon  congregation  800  years  ago 
were  probably  afraid,  in  order  that  the  church 
may  be  a correct  specimen  of  the  eleventh- 
century  stylo,  they  must  appear  to  be  afraid. 

Seriously,  here  is  an  example  of  art-perver- 
sion one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  so  late 
as  1878,  or  after  so  much  experience  and 
criticism.  Probably  nobody  sees  this  more 
clearly  than  the  architect  who  was  employed 
upon  it.  But  he  has  weakly  followed  the  public 
or  perhaps  clerical  taste  instead  of  guiding  it. 
Such  a church  has  no  more  business  in  any 
British  city  of  the  present  day  than  a model  of 
the  ancient  trireme,  or  of  Noah’s  Arklwonld  have 
in  the  English  Channel  instead  of  an  ironclad. 
If  a living  dog  is  better  than  a dead  lion,  the 
humblest  cottage  or  grocer’s  shop  adapted  to 
its  purpose  is  a more  respectable  object  than 
this  nineteenth-century  church  built  in  a style 
that  the  thirteenth  century  justly  abandoned  as 
unfitting  and  semi-barbarous,  and  never  for  a 
moment  looked  back  to.  Fancy  the  Athenians 
building  their  temple  to  Minerva,  on  the  close 
of  the  Persian  war,  in  the  style  of  their  Pelas- 
gian  ancestors  before  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  or  the  Romans  rearing  their  Pan- 
theon  or  Colosseum  in  that  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  you  have  an  idea  or  image  not  much  more 
anomalous.  The  authors  of  this  church  ignored 
the  true  artistic  use  of  the  Norman  works, 
which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  throw  light  on  the 
conditions  of  architectural  energy  and  grandeur, 
and  they  forgot  the  true  nature  of  style,  that 
the  course  of  architecture  _ is  to  create  style, 
not  to  conform  to  or  copy  it.  A chart  of  the 
glorious  past  of  architecture  would  present  the 
architectural  styles  of  the  worldj  all  changing 
character  with  their  position  as  they  range 
geographically  from  West  to  East,  or  descend 
chronologically  from  the  night  of  antiquity  to  the 
present  time,  and  each  reflecting  the  race,  re- 
ligion, time,  place,  and  climate  to  which  it 
belongs  ; and  passing  into  another  style  in  the 
course  of  ages  by  tbe  acquisition  of  new  features 
or  elements,  not  unlike  what  is  predicated^  of 
plant  and  animal  species  in  the  Darwinian 
theory ; which  shows  at  a glance  that  style  is 
the  offspring  of  circumstances,  and  not  a rause, 
but  an  effect.  Sucb  a chart  would  exhibit  the 
Early  EngUsh  flowing  out  of  the  Anglo-Norman, 
as  the  French  Pointed  rose  out  of  the  Frankish, 
and  the  German  Pointed  out  of  the  Round 
Gothic.  The  Normans  altered  their  style  to 
follow  the  slightest  change  in  the  manners  and 
state  of  society.  They  altered  it  till  it  became 
what  is  called  Semi-Norman,  or  Transitional. 
Why,  after  nearly  a millennium  of  growing 
advance  upon  everything  else  in  their  time, 
should  any  educated  people  be  found  so  inferior  in 
taste  and  knowledge  to  them  as  to  tempt  archi- 
tects to  such  acts  ? But  why  cannot  architects 
be  as  faithful  to  their  intuitions,  as  independent 
and  as  free  from  the  influence  of  precedent  and 
patronage,  as  artists  ever  were  in  any  period  of 
the  world  ? If  patrons  solicit  them  to  such  folly, 
on  the  one  hand,  nature  and  their  own  genius 
solicit  them  on  the  other.  Nature’s  perpetual 
admonition  to  them  is,  “The  world  is  new  and 
untried,  do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  past;  I give 
you  the  universe  a virgin  to-day.” 

I To  work  truly  and  hold  a real  relation  to 
architecture  is  worthy  the  highest  ambition, 
since  every  new  and  truthful  design  contributes 
to  the  stream  of  its  progress,  and  sheds  a ray  of 
lustre  on  its  already  illustrious  career.  Let 
English  architects  remember  they  are  coUec- 
tively  writing  a chapter  honourable  or  dis- 
honourable in  the  history  of  architecture.  The 


ad7anceiH.ent  of  our  nature  both  in  ourselves  in- 
dividually and  as  regards  the  human  family,  is 
scarcely  more  a sacred  duty  than  aiming  at  real 
progress  in  an  art  so  potent  as  architecture  for 
good  or  ill  on  the  public  mind.  The  career  of 
architecture  should  exhibit  throughout  analogy 
bo  the  course  of  human  history  or  nature  iu 
history,  which,  it  is  well  said,  has  a higher  end 
in  the  production  of  new  individuals  than 
security,  viz.,  ascension,  or  the  passage  of  the 
soul  into  higher  forms.  So  did  ascend  the  soul 
of  architecture  from  the  archaic  piles  of  Karnao 
and  Luxor,  through  the  Temple  of  Corinth,  till  it 
reached  its  highest  manifestation  witnessed  by 
the  ancient  world  in  the  Parthenon.  Let  the 
soul  of  architecture  experience  a similar  ascent 
in  the  revived  Gothic  of  Great  Britain. 

All  architects,  I am  aware,  cannot  have  any 
great  degree  of  inventive  power,  or  wield  the 
mighty  imagination  which,  with  the  epic  muse 
of  poetry,  can  call  new  worlds  into  existence. 
But  all  may  cultivate  earnestness  of  thought, 
and  love  for  tbe  beautiful  and  true,  which  are 
the  objects  of  their  art;  and  there  is  a power 
residing  in  these  alone  the  force  of  which  is  iu- 
calcnlable.  Human  love  has  been  tbe  muse  and 
inspiration  of  the  greatest  poets,  as  a higher  and 
diviner  passion  has  been  tbe  one  animating  priu- 
oiple  of  the  lives  of  eminent  saints,  breathing 
through  their  every  look  and  gesture ; and  led 
to  sentiments  and  deeds  that  seem  saperhuman. 
The  principle  is  the  same,  only  qualified  by  its 
object.  The  one  in  question  is  surely  not  an  un- 
worthy  one  while  pursued  in  its  right  place.  The 
enthusiasm  for  it  is  increased  by  the  force  of 
example.  Architects  and  artists  of  all  branches, 
and,  I may  add,  votaries  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophy, may  catch  fire  from  each  other’s  eyes, 
which  is  the  chief  use,  as  it  gives  the  chief  value, 
to  artistic  and  learned  societies  : to  breathe  an 
atmosphere  of  enthusiasm  among  their  members, 
who  inspire,  rather  than  teach,  each  other.  This 
enthusiasm,  with  ordinary  faculties — memory, 
taste,  and  judgment,  may  do  much  in  architec- 
ture. 

Since  penning  the  foregoing,  a recent  article 
in  the  Builder,  entitled  “Popular  Criticism  as 
applied  to  the  Architectural  Profession,”  which 
I had  not  before  observed,  has  suggested  an 
additional  remark  or  two.  I think  popular 
criticism  on  architecture  is  of  little  valne  to  the 
profession ; for  I hold  firmly  that  none  can 
criticise  architecture  but  architects,  or  such  real 
amateurs  as  have  taken  up  the  subject  in  the 
love  of  it,  and  given  long  years  to  its  study. 
Those  who  have  not,  however  otherwise  eminent, 
are  liable  to  the  most  egregious  errors,  as  wit- 
ness those  of  Addison,  Pope,  and  Swift,  on 
the  works  of  Vanbrugh,  which  should  be  a warn- 
ing to  non-professional  men  how  they  attempt 
to  arraign  the  architect,  or  guide  the  current  of 
architecture. 

But  I believe  that  a profound  ignorance  pre- 
vails of  architecture  among  the  public  to  a 
degree  that  ought  not  to  exist  on  an  art  the 
creations  of  which  are  so  poetic  and  romantic — 
so  calculated  to  elevate  and  refine  the  public 
mind,  thongh  many  fancy  themselves  wise  on  it. 
Almost  every  man  that  has  been  to  Italy  becomes 
a Sir  Oracle  in  styles  and  orders,  when,  perhaps, 
he  only  proves, — 

" How  much  a dunce  that  haa  been  sent  to  roam 
Excels  a dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  home.” 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  the  non-professional  i 
man  when  he  attempts  with  only  a cramming' 
preparation  to  write  or  lecture  upon  the  subject,  : 
must  be  to  disguise  his  profound  ignorance  of  it.  1 

As  to  tbe  unfavourable  tenour  of  recent  criti-  i 
clam,  I believe  that  despite  all  sbortoomings,  • 
there  is  a vast  amount  of  industry,  talent,  and  i 
enthusiasm  in  the  architectural  profession — and  i 
that  a great  proportion  of  it  are  accomplished  ' 
men,  who  are  proud  of  their  vocation,  and  doing  , 
their  best  to  honour  it.  I judge  by  experience  ! 
and  observation  cliiefly  provincial.  Degradation  i 
there  is,  and  in  high  places  of  it ; but  I for  one  i 
see  no  good  reason  for  mourning  in  sackcloth  and  i 
ashes,  as  has  been  suggested,  over  the  general  s 
career  and  state  of  architecture.  For  grief  so  ^ 
extravagant  I think  a more  just  public  cause  J 
could  be  found. 

Sir  Edmund  Beckett  would  probably  have ; 
spoken  more  respectfully  of  architects  in  his  j 
“ Book  on  Building  ” if  he  had  known  the  great- 1 
ness  of  their  art.  The  charge  of  unoonscientioua  J 
conduct  can  no  more  justly  apply  to  the  archi-i 
tectural  than  to  any  other  profession,  and  should  1 
not  be  levelled  against  any  entire  profession.  It  ] 
is  opposed  to  the  highest  Christian  precept  andi 
example.  Ten  righteous  persons,  had  they  been; 
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round  in  Sodom,  would  have  saved  tho  city.  It 
will  be  best  met,  however,  by  each  member 
baking  more  heed  to  his  ways,  and  walking  with 
increased  circumspection.  Let  him, — 

“ Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learu  to  labour  and  to  wait," 
ind  out  of  evil  will  come  forth  good. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


THE  POTTER’S  ART. 

Many  readers  of  the  Builder  must  have  been 
interested  in  the  recent  notice  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery-ware  in  Japan,  and  a few  days 
since  of  the  process  in  use  at  Lambeth.  The 
contrast  is  groat,  but  not  greater  than  that 
oetween  a choice  specimen  of  Japanese  ware, 
ind  a stoneware  socket-pipe  of  Lambeth,  turned 
Dut  of  a machine  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  minute. 

Pull  of  interest  is  a contemplation  of  the 
rarions  methods  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
pottery.  Recently  entering  the  Royal  Academy, 
toy  attention  was  arrested  in  the  first  room  by 
the  picture,  No.  53,  “ Women  moulding  Water 
Jars,  Algeria,”  by  Mr.  Edgar  Barclay.  Having 
regarded  the  picture  for  some  time,  I could  not 
refrain  from  doing  so  still  more  closely,  from  an 
sxceptional,  i.e.  technical  point  of  view.  I thus 
noted  that  the  Algerian  potters  aro  women.  I 
was  aware  that  women  were  the  potters  of 
Central  Africa  ; there,  however,  a wholly  differ. 
BDt  process  is  followed.  No  wheel  is  used,  nor, 
apparently,  afay  rotary  motion,  neither  that 
adopted  elsewhei*e  in  Africa,  nor  that  used  in 
forming  the  Indian  ghoora,  or  water-bottle. 
Notwithstanding,  the  vessels  appear  perfectly 
symmetrical.  The  process  appears  to  bo  one  of 
building  up  the  sides  or  walls  of  the  vessel.  The 
jides  are  remarkably  thin,  relatively  to  the  size 
of  the  vessel  and  tho  mode  of  construction,  which 
demonstrates  the  extreme  plasticity  or  tongh- 
uossof  the  clay,  and  the  great  skill  of  the  potter. 

• The  very  early  specimens  of  vessels  built  up 
by  hand,  and  which  are  found  in  numerous  grave 
mounds  in  this  country,  are  mostly  unsymmetri- 
cal,  very  thick,  and  very  clnmsy.  Nor  did  that 
clever  rogue  ” Flint  Jack  ” succeed  in  his  pottery 
imongst  the  cliffs  at  Whitby  in  greatly  im- 
proving upon  them,  nor,  in  fact,  even  rivalling 
;hem.  Neither  does  the  Stornaway  pottery 
tvaro,  constructed  by  hand  without  any  rotary 
lotion,  greatly  excel  Flint  Jack’s  productions, 
ind  though  still  in  common  use  in  the  Hebrides, 
Is  most  UDCouth  andrnde  in  form  and  workman- 
ship,  and  cannot  in  any  way  compare  with  this 
Algerian  pottery. 

Desiring  further  information,  I ventured  to 
Tvrite  to  Mr.  Barclay  respecting  the  subject  of 
his  picture.  Ho  has  most  courteously  replied  to 
my  inquiries.  Mr.  Barclay  writes,  — “ The 
pottery  represented  is  made  only  by  the  Kabyles 
or  mountain  tribes,  who  were  never  subjugated 
by  the  Arabs,  and,  until  conquered  by  France 
had  been  free  from  time  immemorial. 

It  is  made  exclnsively  by  the  women,  and 
chiefly  in  the  summer  time.  After  the  corn  and 
fig  hai'vest  the  beat  is  intense,  and  there  being 
little  labour  in  tho  fields,  the  women  are  thus 
occupied  at  home.  A certain  amount  of  pottery 
is,  however,  made  in  some  villages  all  the  year 
through.  The  subject  of  my  picture  was  taken 
near  Fort  National  in  the  spring  time,  but  other 
tribes  further  removed,  from  French  settlements 
are  more  noted  for  this  pottery. 

I have  also  visited  these  tribes,  and  the  mode 
of  manufacture  is  the  same  everywhere.  The 
cleaning  and  preparing  of  the  clay  I did  not 
see  ; all  I know  is,  that  it  is  very  roughly  pre- 
pared. A store  of  clay  was  kept  in  a cool, 
shady  place  in  a house,  and  a young  woman  on 
beginning  to  model  the  vases  chose  a smooth 
convenient  spot  for  the  purpose  out  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  had  tho  clay  handed  to  her  in  small 
quantities  as  required,  so  that  it  was  always  of 
the  same  consistence.  She  kept  a basin  of 
water  by  her  side,  into  which  she  dipped  her 
hands,  but  had  no  tools  whatever.  She  com- 
menced by  making  a rough  saucer  as  a sort  of 
stand,  and  then  bnilt  a solid  pedestal  of  clay  in 
the  centre  of  it,  the  lower  point  of  the  future 
amphora-shaped  vase,  which  now  very  quickly 
began  to  rise  as  she  kept  moving  slowly  round 
and  round,  skilfully  adding  clay  and  smoothing 
it  into  shape  with  her  hands,  and  keeping  the 
rising  vase  remarkably  true  in  shape.  Each 
now  piece  of  clay  when  added  she  supported  in 
position  with  her  left  hand  as  she  smoothed  it 
round  into  shape  with  her  right.  Having 
started  one  pot,  she  forthwith  commenced 
another,  and  then  another,  keeping  four  going 


at  the  same  time  by  turns.  When  the  modelling 
of  all  four  vases  was  completed  she  sat  down 
and  began  modelling  on  the  handles.  These 
amphora-shaped  water-vases  are  carried  on  the 
back,  and  the  object  of  the  point  is  to  fix  it  in 
the  girdle,  and  thus  steady  the  vase  when  being 
carried.  The  day’s  work  of  this  young  woman 
was  tho  making  of  four  of  the  large  vases,  and 
she  had  plenty  of  time  to  chat  with  her  neigh- 
bours, who,  occupied  in  various  ways,  came  and 
sat  down  round  about  her.  The  vases  were 
very  truly  and  neatly  made  ; they  looked  to  me 
too  big,  but  I suppose  they  would  shrink  con- 
siderably  in  the  drying  and  baking.  In  the 
evening  they  were  all  carried  in  the  saucers 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  adjoining  honso  for 
protection,  and  were  left  to  dry. 

I saw  various  such  vases  with  a waxy  and 
polished  surface  lying  in  the  sun,  and  was  told 
that  the  next  process  the  vases  I had  seen  made 
would  undergo  would  be  the  wa.xing  of  their 
exteriors.  After  that  they  were  painted.  I saw 
a woman  thus  engaged  sitting  on  the  floor  of  her 
house, — a good  subject  for  a picture  : she 
covered  portions  of  the  vase  with  a thick  red 
paint, — some  earth  mixed  simply  with  water  ; 
I did  not  understand  what  earth  it  was,  and  do 
not  think  she  knew  herself,  for  all  I could  got 
out  of  her  was  that  she  had  bought  it.  To 
finish,  a quantity  of  ornamentation,  in  a rich 
black  colour,  is  added,  drawn  on  with  a rude 
brush  with  considerable  precision,  all  the 
patterns  being  geometric  in  character,  or 
obtained  by  combinations  of  straight  lines. 
The  brush  was  without  a handle,  simply  a sort 
of  pointed  whisk  of  hairs  bound  together  at  one 
end.  This  last  colour  is,  I fancy,  the  same  as 
Arab  iok,  a rich  brown  black,  somewhat  gluti- 
nous in  character,  and  prepared  somehow  from 
burning  tho  refuse  and  fatty  parts  of  skins. 
The  pottery  is  lastly  baked  in  the  rudest  way 
possible.  A fire  being  lighted  in  a round 
shallow  hole  made  in  the  earth  and  tho  pottery 
placed  on  tho  top.  I once  saw  this  performance 
going  on,  and  felt  surprised  that  tho  whole  of 
the  pottery  did  not  come  to  grief  ; it  does  not, 
however,  bat  being  imperfectly  baked  it  is  very 
brittle.  This  I learnt  to  my  cost,  for  I had 
some  packed,  being  anxious  to  bring  specimens 
borne  with  me,  but  three-quarters  of  them  were 
smashed  on  arrival  in  London.  The  only  good 
collection  of  Kabyle  pottery  that  I have  seen  is 
a museum  at  Algiers  ; it  shows  a great  deal  of 
invention  in  patterns,  and  a very  remarkable 
variety  of  design  in  the  way  of  quaint  shapes 
and  combination  of  form. 

The  lamps  are  among  the  most  curious  of 
these  productions,  consisting  of  rows  of  little 
cups,  in  tiers  one  above  another,  each  little  cop 
being  filled  with  olive  oil,  and  pointed  to  receive 
a wick,  all  being  curiously  joined  together,  and 
supported  on  a single  stand,  with  a handle  at 
the  back  to  carryit.  In  their  houses  the  Kabyles 
build  up  immense  jars  of  clay  over  6 ft.  high, 
and  rudely  ornamented,  the  object  being  to 
secure  their  stores  of  grain  and  figs  from 
vermin.  I was  one  day  occupied  in  sketching 
the  pottery  in  tho  museum  mentioned,  when  two 
American  gentlemen  entered,  and  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  with  ninch  astonishment,  ‘ I have 
seen  vases  exactly  like  some  of  these  among  the 
Indians  of  Brazil.’  Some  pieces  of  ancient 
American  pottery  exhibited  in  the  British 
Museum  might  very  well  have  been  made  by 
Kabyles,  so  great  is  the  similarity  of  character. 
I have  also  seen  very  ancient  Phcenician  pottery 
and  vases  dug  up  at  Cyprus  and  other  places 
remarkably  like.  Such  resemblances  in  primi- 
tive manufactures  in  various  parts  of  tho  world, 
having  no  possible  communication  with  one 
another,  seems  to  me  full  of  interest.  To  con- 
elude,  I will  quote  a passage  that  struck  me  in 
Commander  Cameron's  book,  “ Across  Africa,” 
where  ho  describes  a woman  near  Tanganyika 
Lake,  making  pots,  and  says  that  they  make 
them  of  an  amphora  shape,  such  as  I have  repre- 
sented in  my  Academy  pictures. 

I was  much  .interested  at  Kisungi  by  watch- 
ing a potter  at  her  work.  She  first  pounded 
with  a pestle,  such  as  they  use  in  beating  com, 
enough  earth  and  water  for  making  one  pot  until 
it  formed  a perfectly  homogeneons  mass.  Then 
putting  it  on  a flat  stone  she  gave  it  a blow  with 
her  fist  to  form  a hollow  in  the  middle,  and 
worked  it  roughly  into  a shape  with  her  hands, 
keeping  them  constantly  wet.  She  then 
smoothed  out  the  finger  mark  with  a com  cob, 
and  polished  the  pot  with  pieces  of  gourd  and 
wood,  the  gourd  giving  it  tho  proper  curves, 
finally  ornamenting  it  with  a sharp-pointed 
stick.  I went  to  examine  this  work,  wondering 


how  it  would  be  taken  off  the  stone,  and  tho 
bottom  shaped  j and  found  that  no  bottom  had 
yet  been  formed.  But  after  the  vessel  bad  been 
drying  four  or  five  hours  in  a shady  place,  it  was 
sufficiently  stiff  to  be  handled  carefully,  and  a 
bottom  was  then  worked  in.  From  beginning 
to  pound  the  clay  till  the  pot,  holding  about  three 
gallons,  was  put  aside  to  dry,  occupied  thirty- 
five  minutes,  and  providing  it  with  a bottom 
might  take  ten  minutes  more.  The  shapes  are 
very  graceful  and  wonderfully  truly  formed, 
many  being  like  the  Amphora  in  the  Diomed  at 
Pompeii.” 

There  may  bo  readers  of  the  Builder  who  know 
of  other  localities  where  the  apparently  natural 
order  of  Pottery  is  reversed,  the  clay  being  im- 
movable, and  the  potter  working  round  it. 

Feldspar. 


A VAST  BUSINESS  AND  ITS  NEW  HOME- 

London  abounds  in  great  extensions  and 
developments  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
concerns,  and  of  institutions  of  divers  other 
kinds.  One  of  the  narrowest  and  most  unpre- 
tending frontages  in  Ludgate-hill, — the  entrance 
to  the  offices  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Com- 
pany, — suggests  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  remark.  Tho  magnitude  of  the  business  of 
this  company,  as  regards  the  number  of  policies 
it  has  issued,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
business  has  been  created,  are,  we  believe,  with- 
out  parallel  in  the  history  of  life  assurance. 
Originally  the  front  block  of  building  sufficed 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  company’s  staff 
and  tho  transaction  of  its  business,  which  in- 
creased,  however,  so  rapidly  that  more  room 
soon  became  a necessity. 

Tho  long-galleried  court-yard  of  tho  celebrated 
coaching  inn.  La  Bello  Sauvage,  where  “ Tom 
Brown”  was  pub  down  on  bis  way  to  Rugby, 
was,  many  years  before  the  “Tabard”  in  South- 
wark, and  other  hostelries  of  the  same  kind, 
adapted  to  modern  uses.  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter, 
& Galpin,  printers  and  publishers,  occupied  at 
first  part  of  one  side  of  the  yard,  and  eventually 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lofty  buildings  on  both 
sides  ; but  their  business  outgrew  their  accom- 
modation, and  they  erected  to  the  rear  of  La 
Belle  Sauvage-yard  a large  new  printing  estab- 
lishment, round  a glass-roofed  quadrangle,  an 
establishment  that  is  quite  unique,  and  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  ics  kind  probably  in  exist- 
ence. Messrs.  Cassell  & Co.  retain  one  side  of 
the  yard  for  warehousing  and  other  uses  j but 
their  new  premises  enabled  them  to  vacate  tho 
buildings  on  the  opposite  side,  of  which  the  Pru- 
dential  company  gladly  entered  into  possession, 
and  made  tho  necessary  communications  with 
their  front  building.  Their  premises  now  extend 
from  the  front  in  Ludgate-hill  to  a point  well 
back  in  La  Belle  Sauvage  yard.  Large  though 
the  premises  be,  and  great  the  amount  of  floor 
area,  they  are  again  inadequate  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  business,  and  of  the  crowd  of 
employes  that  make  the  place  as  busy  as  an 
ant-hill,  as  may  be  easily  believed  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  officers,  clerks,  book-keepers, 
messengers,  &c.,  in  occupation  of  the  premises 
number  fully  500  persons  in  all,  including  about 
150  lady-clerks,  by  whom  congenial  aud  suitable 
duties  are,  as  a rule,  effectively  discharged. 
The  company  would  have  preferred  to  re- 
main in  the  situation  they  now  occupy;  but 
such  a fabulous  price  was  asked  for  adjoining 
property  they  wished  to  acquire,  that  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  looking  elsewhere  for  tho 
accommodation  they  needed,  and  hence  their 
purchase  of  the  largo  plot  of  ground  at  tho 
junction  of  Brooke-street  with  Holborn,  and  the 
erection  of  a large,  lofty,  and  stately  pile  of 
building,  upon  tho  occupation  of  which,  as 
offices,  they  are  to  enter  soon.  The  extent  of 
the  accommodation  in  the  new  offices  is  very 
much  larger  than  the  company  could  have  hoped 
to  acquire  at  Ludgate-hill,  and  this  at  a con- 
siderably lower  cost. 

The  now  building  is  by  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
A.R.A.,  aud  affords  a good  example  of  tho  capa- 
bilities of  terra-cotta  in  ornamental  fa<;ades. 
The  Holborn  elevation  is  about  SO  ft.  wide,  and 
the  aide  elevation  to  Brooke-street  about  ISO  ft. 
long.  The  greater  portion  of  tho  bnildings  have 
six  floors,  including  the  basement  and  the  upper- 
most floor,  which  is  lighted  by  dormers.  The 
fronts  are  relieved  by  oriels  and  gables.  Two 
ventUating-shafts  break  tho  sky-line  ; tho  high- 
pitched  roofs,  surmounted  by  ornamental  ridges, 
are  also  carried  to  different  heights.  Once  into 
their  new  home,  tho  Prudential  will  for  years 
to  come  have  “ample  scope  and  verge  enough” 
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for  the  efficient  and  conveiiient  transaction  of 
its  immense  business,  and  -vvill  not  have,  for 
some  time  to  come,  occasion  for  enlargement  or 
another  house. 

The  marvellous  success  of  this  company  is 
probably  attributable  to  several  causes:  (1) 
enlarged  experience,  and  the  acquisition  of 
exact  data  whereon  to  base  life  assurance  busi- 
ness ; (2)  energy,  enterprise,  perseverance,  and 
skill  in  management ; (3)  employment  of  suit- 
able means  for  pressing  home  the  claims  of  life 
assurance  upon  different  classes ; and  (•!■)  espe- 
cially the  facilities  afforded  to  persons  of  limited 
means  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

The  history  and  experience  of  the  Prudential 
contrasts  curiously  with  those  of  some  of  its  elder 
brethren*  The  only  office  in  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  last  century  that  granted 
assurances  on  single  lives,  did  so  for  a uniform 
premium  of  5L  for  every  lOOZ.  assured,  on  all  lives 
under  forty-five  years  of  ago  ! Experience  has 
enabled  the  Prudential  to  take  tho  risks  at 
equitable  graduated  amounts,  ranging  from 
3/.  11s.  Id.  per  annum  for  an  assurance  on  a 
life  at  sixteen,  to  31.  8s.  lid.  for  an  assurer  aged 
forty-fivo,  with  a different  amount  for  every 
intervening  year.  These  rates  aro  without 
profits.  Again,  another  highly  respectable 
office,  that  commenced  business  abont  the 
middle  of  last  century,  opened  with  four 
policies ; at  tho  end  of  tho  century  it  had 
5,12‘1  policies  in  force.  Tho  first  policies  of  the 
Prudential  were  issued  in  1852  ; its  business  is 
divided  into  two  branches, — the  “ Ordinary  ” 
and  tho  “ Industrial.’'  At  the  end  of  1877,  that 
is  after  twenty-five  years’  work,  it  had  17,751 
policies  in  force  in  the  “ Ordinary  ” Branch, 
assuring  2,555, 091Z.;  and  in  the  “Industrial” 
Branch,  2,643,6G5  (now  3i  millions)  policies 
assuring  22,303,9591.  The  annual  premiums  on 
tho  two  classes  of  business  were  93,3521.  and 
1,227,8031., — together  1,321,1551.  Tho  number 
of  policy-holders  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  per  week.  Tho  company  has  agents  in 
all  parts,  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, among  whom  business  is  interchangeable. 
Some  active  agents  collect  the  premiums  weekly 
upon  as  many  as  10,000  policies. 

The  Prudential  Company  seem,  from  tho  facts 
as  regards  the  number  of  their  policy-holders, 
to  be  justified  in  pronouncing  it  “ the  largest 
Life  Assurance  Institution  in  the  world.” 


OPTICS  AND  GEOMETRY  OP 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Sin, — One  or  two  points  occur  on  the  perusal 
of  the  excellent  articles  on  “ Geometry  and 
Optics  of  Ancient  Architecture”  (pp.  G85  and 
739  of  the  Builder),  the  discussion  of  which  may 
add  to  the  value  of  articles  of  great  research. 
The  first  uf  these,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the 
writer  of  tho  article  will  find  occasion  to  recoil- 
cider  a statement  w'hich,  while  j'cr  se  not  to  bo 
contradicted,  is  rather  hasty,  is  about  the 
Egyptian  canon  of  proportion.  A single  example, 
it  is  true,  may  not  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
canon.  But  wo  are  not  confined  to  single 
examples.  Lepsius  states  that  three  distinct 
canons  of  proportion  were  successively  adopted 
by  the  artists  of  Egypt.  Priaso  d’Avenues,  in 
the  magnificent  work  on  Egypt,  which  was 
aided  by  tho  subvention  of  tlie  French  Govern- 
ment,  reproduces  several  examples  of  the  recti- 
linear mapping  out  of  a wall  in  equal-sized 
parallelograms,  with  a view  of  exactly  produc- 
ing the  liumau  proportions  adopted  as  normal. 
Ho  classes  them  in  two  groups, — those  t.f  the 
old  canon,  obtaining  from  tho  time  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  to  that  of  Psamtek  L, — a period  of 
more  than  3,000  years, — and  those  of  the  new 
canon,  which  wore  used  for  a period  of  about 
one-fourth  of  that  duration,  down  to  the  time 
of  Caracalla. 

In  the  old  canon,  the  height  of  the  figure  is 
divided  into  nineteen  parts,  and  the  surface  of 
the  wall  on  which  tho  representation  is  made  is 
ruled  iuto  equal  squares.  The  head  occupies 
three  of  these  divisions.  There  is  no  visible 
neck.  The  body,  from  the  chin  downwards,  is 
divided  equally  between  trunk  and  legs  j the 
latter,  however,  being  proportionately  longer  in 
women.  The  length  of  the  foot,  wliich  is  always 
drawn  in  profile,  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
head.  Thus,  if  either  the  head  or  tho  foot  be 
taken  as  a modulus,  the  whole  figure,  measured 
by  such  modulus,  is  as  19  to  3. 

In  the  new  canon,  the  total  height  is  divided 
into  22  parts,  4 of  which  are  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  foot.  The  head  measures  about  3:i  parts, , 


or  between  3 and  4.  Thus  tho  proportion  has 
been  changed  from  19-3rd8  to  22-4.th8.  In  the 
figures  of  this  period  there  is  a visible  throat. 
For  gods  and  royal  personages  lofty  head-dresses 
are  added,  which  reach  to  the  top  of  the  26th 
square,  giving  almost  an  additional  head  of 
height  to  the  figure  at  tho  first  glance.  The 
height  of  a seated  figure  ou  this  system  is 
184  squares. 

It  appears  from  the  study  of  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture, and  of  that  koilanaglypbic  work,  as  it  is 
called,  or  heightening  of  low  relief  by  strong 
colour,  which  is  so  prevalent  an  enrichment  of 
the  walls  of  Egyptian  temples  or  tombs,  that 
certain  conventional  modes  of  expressing  per- 
sonal qualities  were  universally  adopted.  Tlie 
figures,  indeed,  may  ho  regarded  ns  hiero- 
glyphics. They  are  rather  diagrams  than  pic- 
tures. Thus,  tho  width  of  the  shoulder — always 
represented  in  front, — and  tho  length  of  the  foot 
— always  given  in  profile, — denote  strength. 
Grace  was  sought  by  reducing  the  size  of  the 
waist,  and  by  lengthening  the  legs  at  tho  ex- 
pense of  tho  trunk.  Majesty  is  added  by  a 
towering  head-dress.  In  the  old  canon  the 
shoulders  are  six  squares  wide,  or  -j-%  of  tho 
height : in  the  new  they  are  . The  knee 
is  at  the  fifth  square,  counting  from  the  ground, 
in  the  old  canon ; at  the  sixth  in  the  now.  The 
end  of  tho  trunk  is  at  the  eighth  square  in  tho 
former;  at  the  tenth  for  men,  and  the  eleventh 
for  women,  in  tho  latter.  The  width  of  tho  waist 
is  always  less  than  the  length  of  the  foot.  On 
the  tomb  of  Rameees  III.,  a king  of  the  twen- 
tieth dynasty,  at  Medinot  Habou,  are  to  be 
found  colossal  figures  of  the  nature  of  caryatides. 
Strength  is  the  idea  here  sought  to  be  indicated  ; 
and  the  length  of  the  feet  is  actually  as  much  as 
two-ninths  of  the  entire  height.  Between  these 
colossi  are  children,  with  feet  of  the  proportions 
usual  according  to  the  second  canon. 

The  other  point  as  to  which  attention  is  called  is 
with  reference  to  the  point  of  sight.  It  does  not 
fully  appear  how  Mr.  Pennethorue  considered  that 
this  w’as  determined.  Without  having  access  to 
his  work,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  omission 
is  his  fault,  or  whether  I fail  to  follow  the  argu- 
ment correctly.  Ho  speaks  of  an  angle  of  45" 
being  subtended.  Is  this  intended  to  apply  both 
to  vertical  and  to  horizontal  range  ? In  either 
case  it  appears  to  me  to  be  far  too  open  an  angle. 

: For  vertical  propoi’tion,  fur  example,  an  angle 
of  45°  places  the  spectator  at  a distance  from  a 
building  of  its  own  height.  Surely  this  cannot 
be  regarded  as  that  distance  at  which  the  pro- 
portions of  the  edifice  will  produce  the  finest 
effect  on  tho  imagination ! In  his  treatise  on 
linear  perspective,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  says, — 
“ You  must  bo  distant  from  your  picture  twice 
tbe  size  of  it  ” ; and  it  is  clear  from  his  reason- 
inn:  that  be  is  here  giving  a minimum  distance. 
This  rule  will  give  an  angle  of  33°  instead  of  one 
of  45°,  and  the  further  increase  of  the  distance 
to  three  times  the  lieight  of  tho  object,  and  to 
an  angle  (in  rough  figures)  of  20°,  will  bo  found, 

I submit,  generally  speaking,  far  more  suitable 
for  tho  spectator  than  a standpoint  giving  an 
angle  of  a more  obtuse  nature.  Again,  the  rule 
of  Leonardo,  that  the  point  of  sight  ought  to  bo 
on  a level  with  the  eyes  of  an  ordinary-sized 
man,  is  entirely  iuconsistent  with  the  idea  of  j 
looking  at  an  architectural  elevation,  of  which  j 
the  sight,  measured  on  a vertical  plane,  would 
subtend  an  angle  of  45°  at  tbe  eye  of  tho  spec- 
tator. 

With  reference  to  tho  horizontal  angle,  the  sub- 
ject has  been  very  little  studied.  From  personal 
observation  of  an  unusual  kind,  I can  state  with 
certitude  that  tho  angle  of  convenient  hori- 
zontal vision  differs  with  different  observers. 
It  is  probably  purely  dependent  on  tho  distance 
between  tbe  pupils  of  the  eyes.  I believe, 
though  I cannot  assert  it  as  a fact,  that  vertical 
lines,  when  at  a certain  distance  ou  either  side 
of  the  central  line  of  sight,  assumes  a curved 
form  on  the  retina.  Whether  it  be  from  habit 
or  from  any  other  cause,  tho  eye  cau  more 
readily  detect  auy  departure  from  the  perpen- 
dicular,— when  an  object  is  in  tho  centre  of  tbe 
field  of  view, — than  from  tho  horizontal.  The 
workman  looks  along  the  surface  which  be 
planes,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  it  is  out  of 
winding.  lie  looks  at  the  quoin  of  his  building, 
and  rarely  requires  to  get  it  out  of  winding  with 
a plumb-line. 

There  is  one  experiment,  which,  may  be 
readily  made,  by  auy  one  who  is  on  the  sea- 
shore by  moonlight,  which  throws  much  light  on 
the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  eye  to  esti- 
mate the  accuracy  of  a vertical  line,  as  com- 
pared with  that  accuracy  when  applied  to  a 
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horizontal  line.  The  shimmering  sea  horizon 
appears  level.  At  least,  it  does  so  to  the  great 
majority  of  persons.  Now,  let  the  spectator] 
lay  his  head  on  a table,  so  that  the  line  of  the 
horizon  becomes  vertical,  or,  at  all  events,  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  axes  of  the 
eyes.  The  curved  form  of  the  earth  will  bo 
immediately  visible.  The  experiment  is  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  simple.  How  much  of  the 
results  may  be  due  to  habit  may  he  questioned. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  habit  has  much  to 
do  with  it,  for  this  reason.  Persons  who  look 
ou  the  sea  for  the  first  time  do  not  observe  it  to 
be  curved.  The  universal  impression  produced 
is  that  it  is  flat.  We  have  to  educate  the  eye, 
by  the  phenomena  of  ships  or  other  moving 
bodies,  and  to  convince  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the 
first  impression  on  our  vision,  that  the  sea  must 
ho  curved.  “ Parallax  ” oven  now  is  loud  in  his 
assertion  that  it  is  not. 

Tho  cause  of  this  phenomenon  I hold  to  be, 
that  the  vertical  range  and  play  of  the  combined 
vision  of  the  two  eyes  is  greater,  or  more  easy, 
than  the  horizontal  range  or  play  of  the  double 
vision.  If  a suspicion  strikes  us  that  a portion 
of  the  side  of  the  field  of  view  is  “out  of  draw- 
ing,” we  directly  turn  the  central  line  of  vision 
upon  it : wo  lose  the  sidoway  effect,  nor  does  it 
seem  possible  to  arrest  it.  For  vertical  range, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  sense  of  weight,  and  the  unconscious  effort 
of  the  human  figure  to  maintain  its  own  per- 
pendicular, have  much  to  do  with  our  instinctive 
perception  of  a vertical  line.  And  yet,  if  wo 
take  the  mode  in  which  the  tapestry  decorations 
of  churches  are  now  so  often  suspended  bjjrj 
devout  female  hands,  it  is  by  no  means  sure 
that  this  instinctive  perception  of  tho  vertical  is 
univei’sal. 

Tho  little  table  given  (p.  710,  2nd  col.)  is 
unanswerable.  But  it  would  add  to  tho  value 
of  the  article  for  a little  information  to  he  added, 
as  to  the  distance  of  the  point  of  view  drawn  1^ 
Mr.  Pennethorne,  and  tho  distance  of  the  point 
of  view  that  would  be  chosen  by  an  intelligent 
student,  after  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject. 

F,  R.  C. 


ADDITIONAL  WORKS  SELECTED  BY 
THE  PRIZEHOLDEIIS  OP  THE  ART-UNION 
OP  LONDON.* 

From  (Jie  Itoynl  “ Richard  Savage,”  Wm. 

Holroalte,  200L  ; “ Llanberia  Pass,  North  W^es,”  S.  R. 
Percy,  15UL  ; “ Throu"!!  the  Village,”  1^.  E.  Bodkin,  ti  l/. ; 
“The  Glen— October  Morning,”  T,  B.  W.  Forster,  .50/.; 
“OM  and  Young,”  •!.  White,  45/.;  “Sunken  Road, 
Brittany,”  W.  Bolton  Jones,  -JO/. ; “ Gleafinlas— October,” 
J.  IL  Oswald,  40'.  ; “A  Gray  Evening, — Cornish  Const," 
C.  Smith,  40/.;  “Whitley,  Surrey,”  J.  E.  Grace,  35/.; 
“ An  Old  Farmhouse,”  N.  O.  Liipton,  35/. ; “ The  Hiding- 
place,”  II.  H.  La  Tbangue,  3'''/. ; “ Dort,  Holland,”  C. 
Thorncly,  30/. ; “Autumn,”  J.  Fulleylove,  2.5/. ; “Autuma 
by  the  llivcr  Dane,”  K.  Norbure,  25/.;  “The  Iris-nooi," 
J.  L,  Pickeriug,  25/. ; “View  of  Fontainebleau,"  J.  I’hora, 
2-5/.;  “Monastery  Stairs,  Munieli,”  W.  Blackman,  20/.  j 
“Autwerp  by  Moonlight,”  A Eellin,  20/.;  “A  Salmon- 
pool  on  the  Auiie,”  G.  Harvey,  20/. ; “ Harvest  AVeaUier," 
H.  Uume,  20C  ; “The  Point  of  Attack,”  R.  S.  James, 
20/, ; “ Witness  my  Hand  and  Seal,”  E.  E.  Leighton,  20/. ; 
“ The  Shores  of  the  Hebrides,”  J.  O.  Long,  20/. 

the  Society  of  iSrilith  /Irtixis. — “'Windsor  Castle, 
— Morning,”  Goo.  Cole,  100/.;  “ From  the  Sunny  South,” 
J.  C.  Waite,  75/. ; “A  Trout  Stream,  North  Wales,”  A. 
Glendening,  00/.  ; “An  Old  Mill,  Castleton,  Braetnar,"A. 
Paiiton,  30/.;  “He’s  Gone!"  J.  R.  Ashton,  25/.;  “A‘ 
! Scene  ill  Berkshire,”  C.  L.  Coppard,  20/. ; “ Autumn,' ' W. 
S.  Jay,  201. ; “ Harvest-time .*''  A.  Vercy,  20/. 

From  the  Cryetal  Pahtc;  Picture  Oallery. — “ In  Surrey,” 
J.  Peel,  75/.;  “A  Dealer  in  Ancient  Furniture  at  Ant- 
werp," H.  SchaeJTols,  75/.;  “Autumn  Evening,”  JI. 
Deiters,  60/. ; “ Fog  Lifting,  Coast  of  North  Devon, ” 
J.  G.  Naiah,  60/. ; " A Peep  at  the  Trent,  near  Ingleby,” 
G,  Turner,  55/.;  “ Rovil  Roses, J.  C.  "Waite,  53/.; 
‘■Autumn, ” G.  Oeder,  45/. ; “ My  Model’s  Opinion,”  Miss 
E.  Cuuolly,  36/.  15s.;  “At  Coutanees,”  A.  Montague, 
35/.-  “A  Country  Road,”  G.  Oeder,  35/.;  “ A Juvenile 
Cricket-match,”  D.  Payne,  35/.;  "The  Path  to  Seale 
Force,  Cumberland,”  W.  Williams,  35/.;  “A  Sussex 
Woodland,”  J.  Godet,  30/,;  “Tide  ou  the  Turn,”  S. 
Walters,  30/. ; “Dawn  of  Dav,  Isle  of  Man."  T.  S.  Crox- 
ford,  25/. ; “The  JIatterhorn,  near  Zermatt,”  S.  Hodges, 
25/.;  “ Stouor-hill,  Hampshire,"  M.  Snape,  25/.;  “The 
Old  Bridge  at  Capel  Curig,”  G.  Wells,  25/. ; “What  is 
she  going  to  do?'*  C.  J.  Gripps,  20/. ; “ Newhaven  Har- 
bour, Susses.”  K.  H.  Nibbs,  20/.;  “ Washmg-day,”  B. 
Nordenberg,  20/. 

From  the  I)i>/ilute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.^ 
“ Lichfield  Cathedral,  from  the  Minster  Pool,”  J.  Chase, 
45/, ; “ Sands  of  Lamentation,  near  Aber,  North  Wales, ' 
J.  W.  Whymper,  35/. 


Brickniakiug"  in  tke  Isle  of  Wight. — 

Mr.  Alfred  Prangnell,  of  Elmsworfcli  Brickyard, 
near  Newtown,  recently  achieved  tho  feat  of 
making  2,012  best  white  bricks  in  twelve  honrsi 
and  a half.  He  has  (according  to  the  Uamfshire. 
Independent)  done  other  remarkable  things  in 
the  same  line. 


See  p.  C'14,  atitSi 
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TEE  DOME  OF  THE  HOCK. 

Sir, — OSicera  of  the  BoyaT  Engineera  aeem 

0 have  a peculiar  mode  of  conducting  contro- 
’eraics  on  archceological  subjects,  which  renders 
b extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  sati.afac- 
ory  results.  Capt.  Warren,  for  instance,  cbal- 
engod  me,  in  the  columns  of  the  Athenxum,  to 
how,  if  I could,  that  his  arrangement  of  the 
lillars  of  the  Stoa  Basilica  was  not  correct, 
^his  I did  easily  in  the  following  week’s  number 
Juno  26, 1875).  Eo  replied  in  the  next  issue  of 
hat  journal,  neither  admitting  nor  contesting 
ny  statements,  but  taking  up  entirely  new 
fround  ; and  when  driven  from  this  position 
ook  up  a third  ; and  when  that  was  also  found 
intenablo,  resorted  to  personalities,  and  so  closed 
he  correspondence.  Fearing  recourse  to  similar 
actics  in  noticing  Lieut.  Condor’s  letter,  which 
ippearod  in  your  issue  of  the  29bh  ultimo,  I 
arefully  avoided  all  speculative  subjects,  but 
elected  one  to  which  I thought  a simple  yes  or 
10  answer  could  bo  given,  which  was,  whether 
ho  arches  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  were  pointed 
ir  not.  It  was  also,  it  appeared  to  me,  an 
krchitectural  fact  interesting  to  the  public,  and 
ts  discussion  singularly  suited  to  the  columns 
)f  the  Builder.  As  I know  he  bad  been  in  the 
nosquo  and  drawn  a good  deal  when  it  was  full 
)f  scaffolding,  all  I asked  for  was  a drawing  of 
mo  of  these  pointed  arches,  that  the  public 
night  judge  of  their  form. 

The  result  is  not  satisfactory,  as  his  answer 
n your  last  issue  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  ho 
idheres  to  his  own  statement  or  withdraws  it. 
Ele  refers  to  Lieut.  Kitchener’s  photograph  of 
ihe  interior  which  is  engraved  as  the  frontis. 
oieco  of  his  book, — “ Tent  Work  in  Palestine,” — 
ind  which  proves  beyond  all  dispute  that  the 
intermediate  ranee  of  arches  is  circular;  nor 
does  he  dispute  i';o  correctness  of  M.  Comte’s 
drawing  of  the  oxterior,  where  all  the  arches 
vre  circular,  and  the  masonry  and  the  orna- 
Ticnts  of  a style,— so  far  as  I know, — never 
bund  in  Saracenic  buildings.  The  question  is 
iherefore  narrowed,  as  I said  before,  to  the 
lixteon  arches  supporting  Clio  drum  of  the 
Dome.  Liont.  Kitchener’s  photograph  is  at  too 
sharp  an  angle  to  settlethis  certainly,  and, besides, 
a beam  interferes  just  where  the  centre  of  the 
arch  comes  : hence  the  necessity  of  a drawing. 
As  an  excuse  for  not  producing  this,  Lieut 
Conder  states  that  he  was  frequently  “cursed  and 
hustled  ” in  drawing  in  these  buildings.  He  was 
enabled,  nevertheless,  to  make  correct  drawings 
to  scale  of  all  the  twelve  Corinthian  capitals 
which  support  these  arches,  and  has  published 
them  in  his  “ Tent-work  in  Palestine  ” (p.  223). 
As  they  are  all  different, — except  three, — it  must 
have  been  a work  of  considerable  labour  and 
skill  to  obtain  them;  and  as  he  measured  also 
tho  i^illars  and  their  bases,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  ho  did  not  also  measure  one  of  tho  arches, — 
they  are  all  alike, — which  rest  on  these  capi- 
tals. It  would  seem  to  have  been  a much 
simpler  and  easier  operation ; but  as  it  was  not 
done  then,  wc  must  wait  until  some  one  under- 
takes it  now;  and,  after  all,  I do  not  think  it  of 
much  importance  (for  reasons  given  iu  my  last), 
nor,  indeed,  of  any,  except  for  tho  argument  ho 
proposes  to  base  upon  it.  It  is  curious,  however, 
as  an  architectural  fact,  and  one  would  like  to 
know  how  it  is. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  a plain  answer  to  a plain 
question,  Lieutenant  Conder  invites  me  to  dis- 
cuss with  him,  in  your  columns,  tho  text  of 
Eusebius,  Thcodorus,  ArcuIPus,  aud  tho  “ Pascal 
Chronicle,”  tho  interpretation  of  Arabic  and 
Cufle  inscriptions,  and  the  history  and  arcliitec- 
turo  of  the  Aksah,  the  Dome  of  the  Chain,  and 
the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  tho  site  of  Zion,  &c. 
Many  of  these  subjects,  as  he  well  knows,  wonld 
take  chapters  to  discuss  properly,  aud  others 
could  not  bo  rendered  intelligible  without  more 
illustrations  tiian  could  bo  afforded,  and  hardly 
one  is  suited  for  tho  columns  of  a weekly  journal. 

1 have  no  idea  of  embarking  on  such  “a  sea  of 
troubles,” — especially  when  on  tho  point  of 
leaving  London  for  the  season.  Indeed,  1 now 
sincerely  regret  my  imprudence  ia  asking  a 
question  about  the  pointed  arches;  but  it  seemed  BO 
simple,  and  only  to  require  so  simple  an  answer. 
Were  1,  however,  to  answer  one  of  Lieutenant 
Condor's  questions,  I must  answer  all,  or  submit 
to  being  told  that  1 do  not  answer  any  particular 
one,  because  I cannot,  while  tho  chances  of  any 
Lib  being  scored  in  my  favour  seem  very  small. 
Besides,  all  of  them,  with  many  others  far  more 
important,  and  having  more  direct  bearing  on 
the  main  argument,  have  already  been  discussed 
to  such  an  extent  as  I think  necessary  for  eluci- 


dating the  subject  in  hand  in  my  various  publi- 
cations, especially  tho  last  on  “The  Temples  of 
tho  Jews  and  other  Buildings  on  tho  Haram 
Area.”  In  his  work,  “ Tent- work  in  Palestine,” 
Lieut.  Conder  simply  ignores  the  whole  of  those  ; 
but  if  he  sees  so  clearly  how  erroneous  my 
theories  are,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  refute 
them.  I have  always  stated  my  views  with  the 
most  perfect  openness,  and  given  my  authorities 
for  every  statement  I have  made.  There  has 
been  no  reserve  and  no  mystery,  and  any  one, 
consequently,  who  knows  better,  can  without 
any  difficulty  point  out  my  errors,  and  convince 
the  public  that  I am  wrong,  especially  as  ninety- 
nine  men  out  of  a hundred  are  offended  by  their 
novelty,  aud  would  he  only  too  glad  to  see 
the  pestilent  heresy  extirpated.  Bub  the  case 
must  be  taken  as  a whole.  Nibbling  at  tho  de- 
tails of  the  argument  in  weekly  letters  to 
periodicals  will  never,  I believe,  suffice  to  enable 
the  public  to  estimate  the  true  bearings  of  the 
questions  at  issue. 

I have  not  the  smallest  possible  pretention  to 
infallibility.  As  I said  in  tho  last  paragraph  of 
the  preface  to  my  work  on  tho  “ Temples  of  tho 
Jews,” — “All  I mean  to  assert  is  that,  as  the 
evidence  at  present  stands  and  is  known  to  me, 
I can  draw  no  other  conclusions  from  it  than  I 
have  done.”  I feel,  and  always  have  felt,  that 
some  new  fact  or  some  new  excavation  may  any 
day  alter  tho  whole  complexion  of  the  case;  but, 
meanwhile,  I do  not  think  Lieut.  Conder  can 
employ  Ins  leisure  better  than  in  exposing  the 
' errors  of  my  logic,  which  ho  seems  so  conlident 
he  can  do.  If  he  does  show  mo  the  error  of  my 
ways,  I believe  I shall  bo  the  first  to  confess  it, 
but,  whether  I do  or  not,  if  it  is  done  with  the 
fulness  of  quotation  and  illustration  that  I have 
employed,  the  public  will  not  be  long  in  deciding 
between  us  ; and,  if  the  decision  is  against  me, 
my  works  on  tho  Holy  Sepulchre  must  be  rele- 
gated to  that  shelf  of  a library  appropriated  to 
curiosities  of  literature.  I cannot  say  I have 
much  fear  of  tliis  result.  Jas.  Fergusson. 


TEE  GILBERT  SCOTT  MEMORIAL. 

Subscription's  aro  dropping  in,  but  scarcely 
to  the  extent  anticipated.  The  arrangement 
come  to  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  understood. 
It  has  been  decided  to  place  a Brass  over  the 
grave  as  the  personal  share  of  the  memorial, 
and  tho  design  for  this  ia  being  made.  Tho 
remainder  of  tho  fund  will  go  towards  tho 
founding  of  a teachership  for  art-workmen  at 
the  .Ajchitoctural  Museum,  where  there  aro 
plenty  of  students  with  lack  of  means  to  supply 
thoroughly  tho  practical  teaching  they  really 
require.  At  present  there  is  an  art-master 
.from  South  Kensington  in  connexion  with  tho 
Science  and  Art  Department ; but  it  is  pretty 
well  known  how  far  short  these  masters  are  of 
a duo  knowledge  of  building  construction,  to  say 
nothing  of  architceburo  proper.  All  who  desire 
to  give  some  further  help  in  the  matter  of 
technical  education  for  art  workmen  should 
help  this  fund.  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  at  tho 
Museum,  will  afford  any  information  that  may  bo 
required. 


A Slomitaia  of  Tin. — Tasmania  is  (accord- 
ing to  an  Australian  paper)  rapidly  becoming  a 
second  Cornwall  in  the  quality  and  extent  of  its 
tin  supplies.  Four  years  ago  the  value  of  tin  and 
bin-01'0  exported  from  the  colony  was  barely 
7,OOOL,  while  in  1877  the  value  of  tlie  metal 
sent  out  of  the  country  was  nearly  270,0001., 
and  the  industry  has  received  a fresh  impetus 
in  tho  discovery  of  a new  lode-bearing  district. 
Until  very  lately  the  principal  portion  of  tho 
tin  produced  in  Tasmania  was  obtained  by  the 
ancient  process  of  “ streaming,”  or  washing  tho 
sand  and  eartli  in  water,  and  allcwing  tho 
heavier  metallic  parts  to  subside ; bat  by  the 
discovery  of  tho  lodes  at  Mount  Bischoff  the 
colonial  miner  was  able  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  his  fellow-craftsman  in  Cornwall, 
and  as  the  tin-mines  of  the  old  country  have 
fallen  off  in  productiveness,  those  at  the  anti- 
podes have  been  able  to  make  up  for  their 
failure.  The  mining  district  of  Mount  Bischoff 
has  now  found  a rival  in  tho  discovery  of  a tin 
mountain  at  Mount  Heemskirk,  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  “wash-dirt”  is  some  20  ft.  thick, 
and  produces  about  25  per  cent,  of  tin  ; but  the 
existence  of  solid  seams  of  metal,  traversing  the 
mountains  in  veins  several  feet  in  depth  and 
width,  has  thrown  even  these  productive  work- 
inga  into  the  shade. 


TEE  PROGRESS  OP  MUSIC  IN  ENGLAND. 

Some  earnest  steps  have  again  been  taken  to 
bring  about  the  union  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  and  the  National  Training  School  of 
Music,  and  a desire  that  this  should  bo  effected 
has  been  expressed  on  both  sides.  Beyond  this, 
however,  it  has  been  resolved  by  an  influential 
meeting,  held  at  the  National  Training  School, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  establish  “ A Royal  and 
National  College  of  Music,”  on  a moro  per- 
manent and  extended  basis  than  that  of  any 
existing  institution.  The  course  of  instruction 
would  consist  of  a complete  course  of  training, 
extending  over  several  years,  and  scholarships 
would  be  obtainable  by  open  competition. 
Honorary  fellowships  would  bo  bestowed.  Tho 
Union  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  the 
National  Training  School  of  Music  is  depended 
on  for  the  constitution  of  the  college,  but 
other  musical  societies  throughout  tho 
kingdom  aro  to  be  looked  to  for  co-opera- 
tion. The  proposition  at  present  is  not 
quite  clear.  We  should  be  disposed  to  regard 
the  scheme  as  one  for  the  founding  of  a 
University  of  Music  for  the  giving  of  degrees, 
the  Academy,  tho  Training  School,  and  variona 
other  societies  being  affiliated,  and  taking  tho 
place  of  colleges.  If  the  scheme  be  carried  out, 
large  accommodation  for  examinations  would  be 
needed,  and  the  Albert  Hall  would  come  in  for 
legitimate  use.  There  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  tho  1851  Commissioners  are  well  disposed 
towards  tho  scheme,  inasmuch  as  Earl  Spencer 
is  one  of  the  chief  movers  in  it,  and  the  fact 
that  E.R.E.  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  named  for 
tho  presidency  shows  that  the  project  is  not 
mere  talk,  but  will  in  one  shape  or  another  bo 
carried  out. 


ST.  JOHN’S  HOSPITAL,  BATH. 

St.  John’s  Hospital,  or  Blue  Alms,  Bath,  has 
been  reopened,  after  considerable  restoration 
and  improvement.  The  Hospital  of  St.  John 
tho  Baptist  was  founded  (according  to  an 
address  read  by  Mr.  E.  Turner  Payne)  in  tho 
year  1180,  by  Reginald  Fitz-Jocelyne,  second 
bishop  of  Bath  aud  Wells,  for  the  benefit  of  sick 
and  aged  poor.  It  was  early  attached  to  the 
Monastery  of  Bath,  aud  remained  part  of  its 
possessions  nntil  the  Dissolution,  when  it  passed 
to  the  Crown.  Shortly  after  this  event,  it  was 
annexed  to  tho  parish  church  of  St.  Michael 
within  the  walls,  a building  of  which  every  trace 
has  disappeared.  St.  Michael's-placo  alone 
recalls  the  name  and  indicates  the  site,  which 
was  closely  contiguous  to  the  ground  uow 
covered  by  Mr.  Palmer’s  Cabinet  Manufactory. 
Under  the  management  of  tho  rectors  of  St. 
Michael’s  intra  muros,  otherwise  St.  Michael  by 
the  Bath,  within  tho  city  of  Batli,  tho  brethren 
were  abridged  of  their  rights,  and  the  building 
became  so  dilapidated  that  early  iu  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  establishment  was  nearly 
destroyed.  Elizabeth,  however,  in  1573,  granted 
a brief  to  bo  in  force  for  seven  years  to  raise 
money  for  the  purpose  of  repaii-iug  tho  Abbey 
Church  and  rebuilding  tho  “ ruinated”  Hospital 
of  St.  John.  Warner  states  that  the  edifice  of 
the  hospital,  as  then  rebuilt,  was  a low  building 
of  one  story,  extending  90  ft.  in  front  by  26  ft. 
6 in.  in  dejith,  and  consisted  of  six  rooms  next 
the  east  front,  and  six  next  the  west  front,  with 
a colonnade  before  the  latter  of  G ft.  broad,  in- 
eluding  the  thickness  of  the  columns,  and  throe 
passages  through  tho  building  from  east  to  west, 
into  each  of  which  passages  four  of  tho  rooms 
were  made  to  open.  Queen  Elizabeth  vested 
the  patronage  of  the  hospital  in  tho  mayor  and 
chief  citizens  of  Bath,  subject  nevertheless  to 
the  rules  and  orders  on  wliich  it  bad  been 
originally  founded  by  Reginald  Fibz-Jocelyno  ; 
but,  says  Warner,  “the  value  of  property  in  the 
citvand  neighbourhood  of  Bath  has  considerably 
increased,  aud  the  integrity  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  patronage  was  not  proof.”  In  1616  tho 
Corporation  made  an  order  that  the  Mayor  of 
Bath  for  tho  time  being  should  be  master  of  the 
hospital.  This  being  carried  into  effect  for  nearly 
half  a century,  tho  income  of  the  charity  went 
into  tho  chest  of  the  Corporation,  or  was  divided 
amougst  its  members,  the  poor  brethren  were 
discharged,  tho  buildings  neglected,  tho  chapel 
was  desecrated  and  converted  into  an  alehouse  or 
post-office.  At  last  tho  peculators  omitted  to 
present,  and  the  patronage  lapsed  to  the  Crown 
shortly  after  the  Restoration.  Charles  II.  there- 
upon presented  his  chaplain,  John  Rustat,  to  tho 
mastership.  The  patronage,  however,  remained 
vested  ia  tho  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bath^ 
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who  in  1683  presented  one  William  Clement, 
and  in  1711  one  John  Chapman,  under  whose 
mastership  an  information  was  filed  by  the  then 
Attorney-General,  which  resulted  in  what  is 
well  known  in  the  history  of  tho  hospital  as  Sir 
John  Trevor’s  award,  dated  the  13tb  February, 
1716.  The  lindino^s  in  this  suit,  as  set  forth  in 
the  appendix  to  Warner’s  history.  No.  76,  dis- 
closed a long  series  of  misappropriation  of  the 
hospital  property.  Happily  for  the  charity,  the 
last  improvident  case  was  set  aside,  and  by  the 
award,  leases  for  three  lives  were  granted  to  the 
actnal  tenants  of  tho  lands  and  possessions  of 
the  hospital,  at  rents  amounting  together  to 
163Z.  15s.  2d.  The  value  of  the  hospital  pro- 
perty was,  however,  found  by  tho  award  to  be 

I, 200i.  per  annum.  By  this  award,  Sir  John 
Trevor  established  tho  scheme  under  which,  till 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  hospital  pro- 
perty has  been  managed.  In  process  of  time,  as 
the  value  of  property  has  increased,  the  system 
has  been  found  intolerable  and  wasteful  of  the 
funds  of  the  charity,  but  it  is  interesting  to  reflect 
upon  its  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  city  of 
Bath.  A large  area  on  the  west  and  south-west  of 
tho  old  city  wall  belongs  to  the  Hospital.  Had  it 
not  been  for  tho  greater  security  of  tenure 
given  by  the  award,  this  large  space  would  pro- 
bably have  remained  unbuilt  upon.  It  would 
have  been  beneficial,  no  doubt  (says  Mr.  Payne), 
in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  to  have  a large  open 
space  near  the  centre  of  tho  city,  but  in  what 
other  direction  would  Bath  havo  expanded  ? 
Where  would  be  our  Alsatia  ? Would  the  grave 
lines  of  Bathwick,  or  tho  square,  crescent,  and 
circus,  designed  and  partly  executed  by  Wood, 
have  been  possible  ? The  bi.story  of  the  Hos- 
pital for  tho  next  150  years  scorns  to  have  been 
uneventful.  Its  possessions  in  and  about  Bath 
were  much  built  over,  and  a great  increase  of 
annual  value  resulted.  In  1820  the  Commis- 
sioners for  inquiring  into  charities  reported  that 
tho  value  of  the  property  was  then  upwards  of 

II, 0001.  per  annum.  Parts  of  the  property  are 
of  now  much  less  value,  but  others  have  pro- 
bably improved.  I think,  therefore,  that  the 
present  value  maybe  safely  estimated  to  exceed 
10,0001.  per  annum, — a noble  endowment  for 
any  charity.  In  tho  year  1851  the  Hospital  was 
decreed  by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Truro  to 
be  a municipal  charity,  and  the  patronage  was 
accordingly  vested  by  an  order  of  tho  Court  of 
Chancery,  dated  in  1853,  in  the  Trustees  of  the 
Municipal  Charities  of  Bath.  In  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings, the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  took  a 
warm  and  intelligent  interest,  and  his  exertions 
and  professional  skill  largely  conduced  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Hospital  as  a public  iustitu- 
tion,  instead  of  its  being  sold  for  private  pur- 
poses, as  proposed  by  the  Town  Council  of  the 
day.  Immediately  upon  their  appointment,  tho 
Trustees  proceeded  to  prepare  a scheme  for  the 
management  of  tho  Charity  and  its  property, 
and  the  administration  of  ics  revenue.  Grave 
difiiculbies,  however,  presented  themselves,  espe- 
cially those  resulting  from  the  system  of  leases 
for  lives  which  for  150  years  had  prevailed,  and 
upon  the  faith  of  the  continuance  of  which  a 
large  expenditure  had  been  incurred  by  the 
lessees.  Eventually,  after  several  years  of  cor- 
respondence with  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
the  Trustees  consented  to  the  institution  of  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  Commissioners  certified  tho 
case  to  the  Attorney- General  of  the  day,  who, 
on  August  llth,  1864,  filed  an  information  against  | 
the  master,  co-brethren,  and  sisters,  for  the  ^ 
establishment  of  a better  scheme  of  manage-  ■ 
ment  and  administration.  In  May,  1865,  on  the 
death  of  a person  upon  whose  life  with  those  of 
others,  numerous  and  valuable  leases  of  the 
Hospital  property  had  been  granted,  it  became 
known  that  these  leases  would  be  renewed  upon 
the  old  system.  The  Attorney- General  there- 
upon filed  a supplemental  information  to  restrain 
the  proposed  renewals.  The  order  was  refused 
on  a hearing,  but  tho  Attorney- General  imme- 
diately appealed  to  a Superior  Court,  and 
obtained  the  order,  since  which  no  such  grant 
has  been  possible.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1877, 
tho  now  Board  was  first  called  together  by  the 
Attorney-Goueral’a  solicitor,  as  directed  by  the 
new  scheme,  and  the  Trustees  have  since 
vigorously  proceeded  with  the  execution  of  the 
duties  entrusted  to  them.  They  at  once  took 
the  needful  steps  to  survey  the  buildings  of  the 
Hospital  itself,  and  obtain  a report  upon  them, 
and  in  consequence  directed  the  preparation  of 
a specification,  on  which,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  they  entered  into  a con- 
tract  with  Mr.  Ambrose  Ambrose,  who  has 
carried  out  the  work  of  restoration,  under  the 


snperintendeuce  of  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Henry 
Spackman.  At  an  expenditure  of  about  l.lOOh 
the  building  has  been  completely  renovated. 


FALL  OF  TREES  IN  WINDSOR  PARK. 

A REMARKABLE  Rud  rather  alarming  occurrence 
took  place  in  the  Long  Walk  at  Windsor  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  by  which  three  young  men 
very  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  As  is 
well  known,  in  addition  to  the  central  drive  in 
the  Long  Walk,  there  are  avenues  on  the  east 
and  west  sides,  overshadowed  with  full-grown 
trees,  which  are  favourite  walks  for  pedes- 
trians. About  three  o’clock  iu  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday,  a largo  number  of  persons  who 
wore  taking  exercise  in  tho  Walk  were  alarmed 
on  suddenly  hearing  a loud  crash  proceeding 
from  the  avenue  on  the  east  side  of  the  central 
walk,  a short  distance  beyond  the  entrance 
to  Frogmoro  Lodge,  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  tho  falling  of  two  ponderous 
branches  of  ono  of  the  trees,  from  an  altitude 
of  upwards  of  40  ft.  The  branches  were  about 
15  ft.  iu  length,  and  measured  3 ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  were  consequently  of  considerable 
weight.  Three  young  men  at  the  moment  were 
sitting  on  a seat  immediately  under  the  tree, 
and  fortunately  had  tho  presence  of  mind  to 
rush  to  tho  main  trunk,  and  thus  escaped 
injury,  the  branches,  however,  falling  within 
about  a yard  of  tho  spot  where  they  had  sat. 
What  may  bo  added  as  a singular  coinoidenoe 
is  that  shortly  before  the  above  - named 
occurrence  took  place,  a similar  casualty 
happened  in  the  same  avenue  a little  further 
on,  near  to  tho  lodge  entrance  of  the  Great 
Park,  when  a largo  branch  fell  from  one  of  the 
trees  at  this  spot.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
several  of  the  largo  trees  in  the  Walk,  which 
had  suffered  much  through  being  struck  by 
lightning,  havo  been  cut  down. 
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regard  to  the  history  of  this  matter  did  not  • 
agree  with  those  of  the  Mayor.  In  the  first  in- 
stance,  Mr.  Brown  undoubtedly  obtaiued  big 
position  by  public  competition,  honourably  and  • 
fairly,  and  when  they  came  to  have  to  build 
schools,  they  were  so  indebted  to  Mr.  Brown  , 
for  unpaid  services,  for  advice  and  assistance, 
that  they  felt  they  ought  to  employ  him.  They  • 
went  on  employing  him  until  they  felt  that  they  > 
were  placing  themselves  in  a false  position,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  they  should  give  Mr.  « 
Brown  the  definite  position  of  architectural  . 
adviser  to  the  Board  at  a salary  of  40L  a year.  * 
Accordingly  Mr.  Brown  had  gone  on  giving  them 
advice  and  assistance,  but  such  was  the  nature  1 
of  his  services,  that  it  was  perfectly  ridiculous  i 
to  suppose  that  40h  a year  was  an  adequate 
salary.  - 

Mr.  Cooper  objected  to  such  a low  salary  1 
being  given  to  a gentleman  so  that  this  was 
made  a reason  why  the  building  of  schools  should  ,j 
be  put  into  his  hands  and  withdrawn  from  * 
public  competition.  They  could  not  pnt  one  ) 
wrong  right  by  perpetrating  another ; and  if  \ 
Mr.  Brown  were  not  sufficiently  remunerated,  4 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  public  should  be  ■ 
shut  out  from  competition  iu  the  building  of  the 
schools.  They  wanted  the  best  ability,  and  ho 
thought  they  were  not  less  likely  to  obtain 
that  if  there  was  competition  among  architects. 
As  to  tho  architect  to  the  London  School  Board, 
he  believed  that  official  received  2,0001.  a year 
as  a salary,  bat  he  did  not  receive  the  usual 
fees,  which  would  amount  to  an  enormous  sum, 
considering  the  number  and  extent  of  the  schools 
erected  in  the  metropolis.  His  was  a permanent 
office,  and  he  did  not  object  to  discussing  the 
expediency  of  such  an  appointment  at  Norwich. 
He  hoped  the  office  would  bo  wholly  abolished, 
or  else  that  the  gentleman  elected  would  bo 
adequately  remunerated  for  the  duties  attaching 
to  the  office. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  THEIR 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Norwich  School 
Board,  Mr.  White  moved  “That  tho  preparation 
of  the  plans  of  tho  Cronk’s-placo  School,  and 
schools  hereafter  to  be  erected,  be  thrown  open 
to  public  competition.  He  contended  that, 
daring  Mr.  Brown's  appointment,  public  com- 
petition had  been  superseded ; and  be  was 
anxious  that  this  state  of  things  should  bo  put 
an  end  to.  By  adopting  this  resolution  they 
would  be  placing  themselves  in  a fair  position  ; 
and  although  he  did  not  doubt  for  a moment 
that  Mr.  Brown  supplied  good  plans,  he  would 
certainly  supply  them  none  tho  worse  by  going 
into  competition  with  other  architects. 

Tho  Mayor  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  he 
thought  they  had  not  acted  fairly  towards  the 
ratepayers  by  pursuing  the  existing  system  of 
giving  their  own  architect  alone  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  their  schools.  He  understood 
that  when  Mr.  Brown  was  first  engaged  it  was 
simply  to  advise  the  Board  ; from  that  it  came 
about  that  he  made  plans,  and  then  they  felt 
that  they  could  not  but  employ  him,  so  that  he 
had  actually  got  the  whole  thing  in  his  hands, 
and  those  in  Norwich  who  might  have  desired 
to  compete  for  the  preparation  of  plans  had 
j been  completely  shut  out.  He  felt  that  Mr. 
j Brown  had  given  every  satisfaction  in  preparing 
plans  and  superintending  the  building  of  schools ; 
but  for  all  that  the  system  was  unfair,  and  this 
motion  was  intended  to  bring  about  a better 
state  of  things. 

Dr.  Duckett  said  no  doubt  their  object  was 
to  get  the  best  architect  they  could ; but  he 
doubted  whether  competition  was  the  surest 
way  of  obtaining  that,  especially  when  they  had 
such  a tried  man  as  Mr.  Brown,  who,  he  believed, 
had  obtained  his  present  position  by  public 
competition.  He,  therefore,  had  demonstrated 
hia  ability  to  hold  such  a position.  The  London 
School  Board’s  architect  was  permanently  en- 
gaged for  a special  purpose,  and  the  plans  were 
not  put  out  to  competition.  He  moved  as  an 
amendment,  “ That  it  be  referred  to  the  general 
purposes  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
putting  out  the  plana  of  the  Crook’s-place 
School,  and  any  schools  hereafter  to  be  erected, 
to  public  competition,  and  also  the  propriety  of 
appointing  a permanent  architect.” 

Mr.  White  accepted  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Duckett. 

Canon  Copeman  concurred  with  the  course 
taken,  by  Mr.  White.  His  impressions  with 


LONDON  WATER-SUPPLY. 

The  object  of  the  audacious  policy  of  some  of  • 
the  water  companies,  in  increasing  enormously 
their  charges  against  consnmors,  may  bo  to  ■ 
raise  their  property  to  a fictitiona  value  ia  1 
anticipation  of  its  being  taken  over  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works;  its  justification  1 
is  not  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  improved  : 
quality  of  the  supply.  In  his  report  for  June,  ^ 
Professor  Franklaud  states  that, — “Tho  Thames 
and  tho  Lea  have  been  much  swollen  by  lieavy  ; 
rains,  and  the  water  drawn  from  these  rivers  by  ; 
seven  out  of  eight  companies  supplying  London,  1 
was  so  much  polluted  by  organic  matter  as  to  . 
bo  unfit  for  dietetic  purposes.  Such  intense  ^ 
pollution  rarely  occurs  in  summer,  and  tho  i 
Southwark,  Grand  Junction,  East  London,  and  i 
New  River  Companies  seem  to  havo  been  nnpro-  ; 
pared  for  it,  as  they  have  failed  to  filter  the  < 
water  effectively  before  delivery.”  “ Moving  1 
organisms  were  found  in  the  Southwark  and  . 
Grand  Junction  Companies’ waters,”  which  were  1 
“ turbid  and  brownish  yellow.”  Colonel  Frank  1 
Bolton  reports  of  these  two  companies  that  they  ; 
have  not  “storage  capacity  and  impounding  ; 
reservoirs  ” sufficient  “ to  avoid  taking  in  water 
when  floods  prevail.”  Colonel  Bolton  also  re-  ? 
ports  that  the  companies  have  now  an  aggre- : 
gate  of  713  miles  of  mains  constantly  charged,  1 
and  upon  which  hydrants  could  at  once  be  fixed.  1 
The  total  number  of  hydrants  at  present ; 
erected  is  4,626,  of  which  2,827  are  for  private  1 
purposes,  645  for  street  watering,  779  for  public  ii 
use,  and  475  for  Government  establishments.  ? 
The  companies  that  are  moving  actively  in  u 
giving  constant  supply,  under  the  provisions  of  j 
the  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1871,  in  a portion  n 
of  their  districts,  are  the  Kent,  New  River,  1 
Chelsea,  Lambeth,  and  East  London. 


Bradford  Theatre  destroyed  by  Tire. — | 

Fire  broke  out  last  week  at  midnight  at  the  i 
Prince’s  Theatre,  Bradford,  and  in  a short  time  i: 
the  building  was  completely  gutted  and  totally  J 
destroyed.  The  theatre  was  erected  about  two  > 
years  since  by  a limited  company,  at  a cost  of :: 
26,000L,  and  has  since  been  iu  the  lesaeeship  of  c 
Mr.  W.  Morgan,  whose  time  would  expire  on  thej 
Ist  of  August.  Mr.  C.  Rice,  of  tho  Theatre  r| 
Royal,  Bradford,  had  engaged  to  take  tlie  1 
premises,  including  tho  Star  Music-hall,  builtij 
underneath  the  theatre,  which  is  not  much: 
damaged.  The  fire  was  discovered  shortly  aftenj 
tho  theatre  closed.  Its  origin  is  a mystery. 
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WniTLEY  CONVALESCENT  HOME, 

On  Monday,  July  15th,  the  annual  meeting 
: the  subscribers  to  the  Pmdhoe  Memorial 
onvalescent  Home,  Whitley,  Northumberland, 
as  held  at  the  institution,  under  the  presidency 
: Earl  Percy,  M.P.  Additional  interest  was 
int  to  the  proceedings  by  the  inauguration  of 
armitorics  which  had  been  added  since  the  last 
leeting.  Nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
10  Convalescent  Home  was  first  established 
; Mai-aden,  and  eleven  years  ago,  the  foun- 
ition  stone  of  the  new  Home  at  Whitley 
as  laid  by  Earl  Percy,  the  building  being 
:octed  as  a memorial  to  Algernon,  Duke  of 
orthumberland.  Nine  years  ago  the  building 
as  formally  opened  by  the  Duchess  Eleanor  of 
'orthumberland  for  the  reception  of  patients ; 
ad  since  that  time  the  demand  for  admission 
as  been  beyond  the  accommodation  the  build- 
ig  would  afford.  The  Homo  was  originally 
lannod  to  accommodate  about  seventy  patients; 
nt  the  architect  (Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  New- 
astle)  made  provision  in  the  administrative 
opartment  for  the  effective  working  of  the 
istitution  should  more  accommodation  at  any 
me  be  added.  Additions  have  been  made  to 
10  building,  by  which  accommodation  is  pro- 
ided  for  nearly  fifty  patients,  and  now  about 
20  patients  can  be  admitted.  The  new  build- 
igs  consist  principally  in  extensions  to  the 
len’s  side  of  the  Home,  and  comprise  two 
lacious  additional  dormitories,  placed  at  right 
ngles  to  the  existing  north  wing,  and  two  day 
ud  reading  rooms  on  the  west  front,  together 
ith  smoking-rooms,  store-room,  Ac.  The  works 
avo  been  carried  out  in  stone  throoghont,  and 
armonise  with  the  existing  buildings.  The 
holo  cost  has  been  about  3,0001.  Farther 
'orks,  involving  an  outlay  of  about  8,6001.,  are 
jntomplatcd  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit. 


FISHING  FOR  NOTICES. 

A Fernch  publisher,  seeking  to  push  what 
Jems  likely  to  bo  a very  questionable  French 
ovel,  sends  us  a cut-and-dried  notice  of  it,  with 
u intimation  that,  on  receipt  of  the  Builder 
ontaining  the  notice,  a copy  of  the  book  will  be 
ent  in  exchange.  Clever,  certainly,  though  not 
lever  enough  this  time.  But  we  can  match  it 
t home.  Here  is  a note  just  now  received  : — 
Tho  secretary  of  ” So-and-So’s  “ Water  Meter 
Jompany  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Iditor,  and  begs  the  favour  of  the  insertion  of 
ho  accompanying  paragraph.  Doubtless  an 
dvertisement  will  follow.”  Careful  secretary  ! 
lot  to  commit  his  directors  to  payment  for  the 
infounded  praise.  America  sends  us  something 
.Imost  as  ’cute  by  tho  same  post.  Tho  writer 
ays  ho  is  about  to  establish  a newspaper  to 
Icfcnd  tho  interests  of  British  subjects  in  tho 
Jnited  States  and  elsewhere  ; and  that,  as  he 
nteuds  to  forward  ns  a copy  of  the  paper,  he 
equests  us  “ immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this 
ettcr,”  not  only  to  send  him  our  last  issue,  but 
)ernianently  place  him  on  our  list  of  exchanges. 
)ld.fa8l'iioned  people  would  have  sent  a copy  of 
ho  new  paper  first. 


“SHOULD  HORSES  BE  SHOD?” 

This  is  the  heading  of  a paragraph  in  last 
veok’s  Builder.  I am  very  glad  at  last  to  see 
;hat  public  attention  is  drawn  to  this  very  im- 
lortant  question,  and  one  that  requires  imme- 
liate  attention,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  horses, 
ffhich  in  numerous  places  in  the  City  are  unable 
to  keep  their  feet  when  drawing  heavy  loads. 
I'he  stamping  and  straining  to  keep  their  feet 
must  he  very  injurious,  and  amount  simply  to 
cruelty.  Those  who  profess  to  stand  up  as  pre- 
ventora  of  cruelty  to  animals  should  come 
forward,  or  some  capitalist,  and  give  the  horses 
tho  benefit  of  their  pity  in  a substantial  manner. 
Horses  put  to  heavy  work  could  never  do  with- 
out shoes,  as  suggested  ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
nailing  shoes  on  their  feet,  all  will  admit,  is 
very  injurious.  If  one  or  more  of  your  nume- 
rous readers  would  find  a little  capital  to  fit  up 
one  or  two  teams  that  are  constantly  carrying 
heavy  loads  in  the  City,  they  would  set  a prac- 
tical and  humane  example,  which  others  would 
soon  follow. 

I would  propose  to  have  shoes  made  various 
sizes  to  fit  ou  to  the  horsea’  feet,  about  li  in.  up  the 
hoof,  to  clip  over,  and  to  continue  the  width  of 
an  ordinary  shoe  underneath  the  foot,  made 
with  holes  in  such  a manner  that  steel  studs, 
partly  sharpened,  about  4 in.  to  i in.  long,  could 


be  fixed  iu  them,  and  replaced  with  others  when 
worn  out.  This  would  give  tho  horses  a firm 
and  sure  footing  wherever  they  went.  The  hoofs 
would  want  paring  sometimes  to  fit  nicely,  the 
same  as  a man’s  corns  when  they  are  trouble- 
some. A simple  arrangement  to  fi-x  the  shoes 
when  on  would  ho  essential  to  give  them  a firm 
hold.  Two  horses  would  do  the  work  of  three 
with  greater  ease,  and  far  less  injury  to  the 
horses.  Owners  would  save  a great  deal  iu 
horseflesh  by  adopting  this  suggestion.  No 
doubt  otlier  propositions  will  be  forthcoming, 
and  if  better  than  this  I should  be  pleased  to  see 
them  brought  into  use.  They  could  bo  taken 
off  at  night,  and  put  ou  again  when  the  horse  is 
wanted. 

If  once  this  great  and  humane  boon  to  horses 
were  forthcoming,  we  should  soon  see  factories 
established,  and  shops  for  horses’  shoes,  where 
they  could  be  fitted  from  a stock  in  a few 
minutes,  and  sent  about  their  work  again.  An 
immense  amount  of  time  would  be  saved  to  those 
having  a large  number  of  horses,  aud  also  in  winter, 
when  they  required  sharpening ; they  would  also 
be  a protection  to  their  feet.  Why  not  have  horse- 
shoe shops  as  well  as  men’s  shoe-shops  ? 

J.  B. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

In  the  Engineering  Trades’  Report,  just  now 
issued  by  Messrs.  Matheson  & Grant,  we 
find  tho  following  observations  ; — 

“ Apart  altogether  from  the  present  depres- 
sion of  trade,  the  great  Labour  question  presses 
on  manufacturers  as  the  difiiculty  for  the 
future.  Although  trade  - unions  have  been 
quiescent  lately,  workmen  have  shown  little 
inclination  to  assist  the  masters  in  meeting 
adverse  circumstances.  In  tho  engineering 
trades,  the  struggle  is  not  so  much  about  wages 
— for  the  various  crafts  are  such  as  will  gene- 
rally  allow  liberal  rates, — bat  about  hours  of 
labour,  vexatious  restrictions,  and  the  apparently 
capricious  interference  which  hinder  the  profit- 
able working  of  a factory.  English  makers  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  their  foreign  rivals  are 
similarly  troubled  ; and  it  is  difficulties  of  this 
kind,  rather  than  any  within  their  own  control, 
which  make  them  fear  foreign  competition. 
An  agitation  for  reciprocity,  or  some  other 
modification  of  Free  Trade,  still  continues,  and 
is  chiefly  upheld  by  those  who  would  set  the 
supposed  interests  of  a trade  above  those  of  the 
community.  There  is  no  donbt  that  individual 
. trades  will  be  closely  pressed  by  foreign  com- 
petition, and  if  with  a fair  field  the  English 
makers  allow  themselves  to  be  beaten,  it  is  for 
the  general  good  of  the  country  at  large  that  it 
should  be  so,  and  that  prices  unnecessarily  high 
should  not  be  paid.  But  though  American  tools, 
German  hardware,  or  Belgian  joist-iron  of 
doubtful  quality  may  bo  sold  at  low  prices  in 
England  and  in  the  Colonics,  such  isolated 
instances  afford  no  real  criterion  for  estimating 
the  staple  manufactures  of  tho  country;  aud 
though  England  will  not  again  enjoy  a monopoly 
of  the  engineering  trades,  the  resources  and 
ability  available  are  far  too  great  to  justify  any 
anxiety  that  the  extension  of  trade  will  cease. 
Nowhere  is  capital  so  abundant  and  powerful, 
coal  and  iron  so  plentiful  or  so  well  placed,  and 
facilities  for  shipment  so  great,  as  in  England ; 
and  if  the  cost  of  labour  be  measured  by  value 
of  products,  and  not  by  tho  mere  rates  of  wages, 
the  English  workman  still  distances  all  com- 
petitors.”   


BUILDING  IMPROVEMENTS 
AND  EXTENSIONS  IN  WINDSOR. 

Veky  considerable  operations  in  building  are 
at  present  going  forward  in  Windsor  and  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Glower,  which  has  now 
for  some  time  past  been  included  within  the 
Parliamentary  area  of  the  royal  borough. 

Restorations  have  likewise  for  some  time 
been  in  progress  at  different  points  around  tho 
Castle,  and  at  the  present  time  works  are  being 
carried  out  at  St.  George’s  Chapel.  Tho  south- 
west elevation  is  to  a great  extent  being  re- 
faced, including  the  pinnacles  aud  turrets, 
which  are  now  in  course  of  restoration,  and  it 
is  understood  that  the  intention  is  to  restore 
and  reface,  in  a similar  manner,  the  buttresses 
and  the  flying-buttresses  above,  both  of  which 
appear  to  bo  in  a rather  dilapidated  condition. 
Amongst  tho  new  buildings  in  the  town  of 
Windsor  which  have  just  been  completed  are 
new  offices  for  the  Windsor  Gas  Company, 
which  are  situated  en  tho  south-east  side  of 


tho  town,  a short  distance  from  the  lower  part 
of  High-street,  and  near  to  the  open  space 
known  as  Bachelors’  Acre,  where  the  bachelors 
of  Windsor  erected  the  Jubilee  Obelisk  to  King 
George  III.  The  building  is  in  white  Suffolk 
brick,  with  Portland-stone  dressings,  and  polished 
granite  columns  for  ornamentation.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  also  towards 
the  west,  iu  which  direction  the  town  is 
extendieg  into  the  locality  of  Clewer,  a large 
number  of  villa  residences  have  recently  been 
erected,  whilst  several  others  are  at  present  in 
progress.  Similar  improvements  in  cottage- 
building  are  likewise  going  forward  in  several 
parts  of  the  town.  In  this  class  of  buildings 
Mr.  Richardson  Gardner,  the  member  for  the 
borough,  i.s  caking  a deep  interest.  Ho  has  just 
purchased  a whole  street  of  old  cottage-buildings 
a little  te  the  west  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Station.  These  buildings,  which  stood  at 
a very  low  level,  and  were  damp  aud  unhealthy, 
have  been  entirely  cleared  away,  and  the  site 
having  been  raised  about  -1  ft.,  and  filled  iu  with 
concrete  to  the  ground  floor,  a set  of  new  cottage 
buildings  have  been  erected,  which  have  a neat 
and  comfortable  appearance.  They  are  formed 
of  stock  brick,  with  red  brick  dressings  aud 
ornamental  bauds,  the  elevation  in  tho  centre 
and  at  each  end  of  the  block  being  surmounted 
by  gables.  The  different  tenements  are  ap- 
proached  at  each  end  by  flights  of  steps  leading 
on  to  a terrace  in  front  of  the  buildings.  They 
are  called  Victoria  Cottages,  and  an  inscription 
iu  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  block  indicates 
their  re-erection. 

Mr.  Gardner  has  likewise  just  erected  a large 
block  of  similar  cottages  ou  a portion  of  the 
Clewer  Estate,  upwards  of  fifty  acres  iu  extent, 
and  which  is  now  being  laid  out  for  building 
purposes.  The  tenements  which  have  been  so 
built  are  called  Gardner  Cottages,  aud  are  100 
in  number.  Tho  laud  around  which  the  cottages 
have  been  erected  occupies  an  area  of  upwards  of 
six  acres,  the  buildings  forming  the  four  sides  of 
a square,  with  elevations  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  to  streets  around  tho  site.  The  buildings 
forming  the  square  enclose  a large  recreation 
space,  together  with  gardens  attached  to  each 
tenement,  for  tho  use  and  recreation  of  tho 
tenants.  On  other  portions  of  tho  Clewer 
Estate,  residences  of  a high  class,  as  well  as 
cottage-buildings  for  the  industrial  classes,  are 
rapidly  springing  up,  and  in  a short  time  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Clewer  is  likely  to  add  vory 
materially  to  the  general  population  of  Windsor. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

Charges  of  Metropolitan  Water  Companies. — 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  inst., 
Colonel  North  asked  tho  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  if  his  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  enormously  increased  charges  of  the  metro- 
politan water  companies  under  certain  alleged 
legal  rights  in  their  Acts  of  Parliament  con- 
sequent  on  tho  re-assessment  of  propei'ty,  aud 
whether  the  Government  contemplated  any 
commission  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  with  tho 
view  of  protecting  tho  public  against  such 
charges  and  making  the  supply  of  water,  and 
not  rateable  value,  the  basis  of  payment.  The 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer,  in  reply,  said  the 
attention  of  the  Government  had  been  directed 
to  tlie  matter.  He  did  not  know  that  it  would 
be  the  best  course  to  appoint  any  commission  of 
inquiry,  but  uudoubtedly  the  whole  matter  was 
one  that  demanded  inquiry  and  consideration. 

Arkloiv  Harbour. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
Sir  H.  Sehvin-Ibbetson  said  that,  owing  to  the 
refusal  two  years  ago,  by  the  persons  interested, 
of  the  Government  offer  to  provide  half  of  the 
cost  of  improving  Arklow  Harbour,  aud  to 
advance  the  other  half  by  way  of  loan,  the 
improvement  scheme  had  fallen  through,  but 
he  nuderstood  that  the  Wicklow  Copper  Mining 
Company  had  now  applied  for  a loan  of  12,000L 
or  13,000L  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
harbour. 


The  Incorporated  Church  Buildingf 
Society  held  its  last  meeting  for  the  present 
session  on  the  15th  iuet.  During  the  session 
just  concluded  the  sum  voted  by  the  Society  in 
aid  of  the  various  works  brought  before  them 
has  been  12,-171h,  whilst  tho  amouut  of  receipts 
in  the  same  time  falls  considerably  short  of  that 
sum,  aud  it  is  stated  that  unless  greater  sup- 
port is  given  to  the  Society  there  must  be  a 
reduction  in  the  scale  of  grants. 
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OBITUAET, 

Jlfr.  IT.  F.  Lockwood. — Mr.  Heniy  Francis 
Lockwood,  head  of  the  firm  of  Lockwood  & 
MawsoD,  arcliitects,  Bradford  and  London,  died 
at  his  residence,  Heron  Court,  Hichmond,  Surrey, 
on  Sunday  last.  “ Mr.  Lockwood,”  says  the 
Bradford  Observer,  “camo  to  our  town  at  the 
time  when  it  wa.s  at  the  point  of  its  most 
notable  developmout,  and  gave  to  its  architec- 
tural history  a distinctly  marked  character.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  Classical  rather  than  in 
the  Mediaeval  school.”  His  health  has  been 
failing  for  some  time  past.  Mr.  Lockwood  was 
bom  at  Doncaster,  and  was,  it  was  stated,  in  hia 
sixty-seventh  year.  He  was  articled  to  the  late 
Mr.  Peter  Bobinson,  of  London,  for  whom,  on  the 
completion  of  his  articles,  he  superintended  the 
works  at  the  rebuilding  of  York  Castle.  He 
commenced  practice  in  Hull  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  many  large  and 
important  undertakings.  In  18i9  ho  removed 
from  Hull  to  Bradford.  In  conjunction  with  his 
partners,  Messrs.  William  and  Richard  Mawson, 
ho  has  erected  many  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Bradford,  including  the  Townhall,  the  markets, 
St.  George’s  Hall,  the  Exchange,  and  Airedale 
College,  and  ho  was  employed  by  Government  in 
the  erection  of  the  Rifle  Factory  at  Enfield  Lock. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  competing  archi- 
tects for  the  New  Law  Courts,  and  in  the  year 
1874  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  and  where  he  has  been  engaged  upon 
many  extensive  works,  such  as  the  City  Temple, 
the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  the  premises  for  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Meeking  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct  j 
also  for  the  Fore-street  Warehouse  Company,  the 
Merchant  Taylors’  Company,  and  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Association.  During  the  course  of  the  im- 
provements in  the  streets  aud  buildings  in  Brad- 
ford, Mr.  Lockwood  was  retained  throughout 
by  the  Bradford  Corporation  as  their  arbitrator. 
Ho  was  architect  to  the  late  Sir  Titus  Salt,  not 
only  in  the  works  and  town  of  Saltairo,  but  in 
numerous  public  and  private  works  with  which 
Sir  Titus  was  associated. 


righta  of  a landowner  on  the  line  of  a railway  ought  to  be 
in  no  way  prejudiced  except  so  far  na  was  required  for  the 
actual  construction  of  tho  railway.  The  landowner  was  to 
have  ns  much  enjoyment  and  as  free  use  of  hia  land  after 
tho  railway  was  constructed  as  he  had  before,  so  far  as 
the  execution  of  those  rights  did  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  railway  company  and  the  rights  of  the  public 
in  running  over  the  lands  upon  the  railway.  Itis  Lord- 
ship  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  rights  of  tho  plain- 
till,  ns  the  owner  of  adjoining  laud,  were  precisely  the 
same  as  he  would  have  had  if  no  railway  had  been  made, 
and  one  of  those  rights  was  that  of  erecting  a house,  and 
he  was  fully  entitled  to  use  all  the  rights  apportuiniug 
to  tho  erection  of  a house  so  long  as  he  did  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  public  in  running  over  the  land  upon 
tho  railway.  No  raau  could  possibly  say  that  the  plaintilF’s 
windows  in  any  manner  interfered  with  the  rights  of  the 
railway  company  in  using  their  lino  fur  the  purposes  for 
wliich'it  was  intended.  The  company  were  not  to  take 
away  from  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  anything  that 
was  not  absolutely  wanted  for  t iie  purpose  of  the  railway. 
Tlicn  tho  company,  feeling  as  they  must  have  done  that 
they  had  no  right  whatever  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from 
using  his  windows,  and  that  they  had  only  power  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  such  works  as  might  be  an  injury 
to  their  line,  set  up  this  defence, — that  possibly  at  some 
future  time  they  might  require  this  land  fur  the  purpr-- 
of  erecting  a station.  This  contention  he  believed 
have  been  a mere  afterthought.  There  was  no  evidence 
whatever  to  show  that  tho  company  were  likely  to  re- 
quire a station  at  this  point,  and  if  they  did  erect  one 
^ey  had  no  land  upon  which  they  could  make  approaches 
to  such  a station.  They  would  in  that  case  have  to  pur- 
chase the  requisite  laud.  The  suggestion  was  nothing 
more  than  a pretence,  e-ul  had  no  toundation  whatever. 
The  plaintiff  had  a right  tu  the  enjoyment  of  light  and  air  to 
his  house,  and  to  have  as  many  windows  as  he  pleased,  and 
these  proceedings  to  prevent  him  were  wholly  up  justifiable. 
A question  bad  been  raised  os  to  damages  occasioned  to  tho 
plaintiff  by  the  staoko  from  the  signal-box  and  the  damage 
caused  by  the  erection  of  the  hoarding.  His  lordship  was 
of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  compensation 
in  damages  in  respect  of  both  the  smoke  and  the  hoarding, 
and  an  inquiry  must  be  directed  as  to  the  amount  of  damage 
sustained  by  him.  Then  there  was  another  question  raised 
— whether  the  company  were  entitled  to  the  land  to  the 
extout  of  -li  ft.  6 in.,  which  adjoined  tho  quick  fence  along 
their  lino  at  this  particular  point.  Tiikiug  into  considera- 
tion all  the  evidence  which  had  been  produced,  be  was  of 
opinion  that  there  never  had  been  any  ditch  as  alleged  by 
tho  company  outside  their  quick  fence  ; and  that  the  fence 
was  always  intended  by  the  company  to  be  the  boundary  of 
their  property.  The  result  was  that  a perpetual  injunction 
must  be  ordered,  restraining  tho  defendants  from  re-erect- 
ing any  hoarding  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  access  of  light 
and  air  to  the  plaintiff's  premises,  and  there  must  be  an 
inquiry  as  to  damages  for  the  injury  caused  to  tho  plaintiff 
by  the  issuing  of  smoke  and  by  the  erection  of  the  hoarding, 
and  the  company  must  pay  the  costs  of  the  action." 


CASES  UNDER 

TUB  MBTEOPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

On  the  2nd  lust.  Mr.  C.  King,  o£  Ashcburch- 
terrace,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  appeared  before  Mr. 
Paget,  at  the  Hammersmith  Police-court,  in 
answer  to  a summons  which  had  been  taken  out 
by  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  district  surveyor  for 
Hammersmith,  charging  him  with  having  done 
work  without  giving  notice,  as  required  by  the 

Act. 

The  District  Surveyor  stated  that  defendant  had  erected 
in  his  garden  what  he  should  call  a greenhouse,  sashes  and 
other  woodwork  being  placed  on  brickwork  4i  in.  thick. 
He  gave  an  approximate  size,  which  he  said  was  all  na 
could  do.  having  been  refused  admittance  to  the  premise^ 
/U1  he  asked  was  compliance  with  the  Act,  which  requir^ 
tho  brickwork  beneath  sashes  to  be  incre^ased  to  Jin.  lu 
thickness,  with  two  courses  of  footings.  He  did  not  press 
for  a penalty,  although  in  order  to  be  regular^he  had  taken 


RIGHTS  OP  THE  OWNERS  OP  LAND 
ADJOINING  RAILWAYS. 

ORTON  V.  THE  LONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

This  case,  tried  in  tho  Chancery  Divistou, 


the  initial  proceeding  under  a penal  sectiou  of  the  Act. 

Defendant  called  the  building  a “summer-house,  and 
asked  the  magistrate  whether  such  an  erection  came 
within  tho  meaning  of  the  Act.  He  had  reiuoved  an  im- 
ightly  dustbin,  aud  utilised  tho  old  bricks  in  tho  loweij, 

^ Mr.  Paget,  replying  to  defcnd.mt,  said  ho  bad  no  doubt 
this  summer-house  was  a “building,”  if  construeted  lu 

the  manner  described  by  the  district  surveyor  and  hiuiseUy 

He  asked  what  alteration  would  bring  it  ■mthin  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Act,  and  upen  being  informed  upon  this 
point  adjourned  the  summons  for  a tortoight,  expressing 
the  hope  that  defendant  would  no  longer  go  on  cutting  ott 
his  nose  to  spite  his  face,  but  would  meet  Mr.  ixmglitlcy 
properly  in  the  matter,  and  do  the  work. 


ACTION  AGAINST  CONTRACTORS 
INJURY  TO  A WORKMAN. 


before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  R.  Malins,  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  have  delayed  referring  to  it 
until  we  could  find  space  to  give  tho  whole  of  the 
judgment. 

His  Lordship  said  this  case  involved  a question  of 
siderable  importance  to  the  public,  for  if  the  contention 
raised  on  bebaif  of  the  defendants  could  be  m.-iintaiiied,  it 
would  place  the  country  generally  in  the  most  unfortunate 
position  with  regard  to  land  adjoining  railways.  The 
plaintiff,  who  had  died  since  the  commencement  of  these 
proceedings,  had  taken  a loose  for  00  years  of  some  laud 
next  against  the  line  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway,  at  Saltley,  near  Birmingham.  The  land  on  both 
sides  of  tho  railway  at  this  place  belonged  to  Sir  Charles 
Addcrley.  The  plaintiff’s  nouse  was  built  in  the  year 
1861,  and  it  was  opened  as  an  inn,  and  was  called  the 
Station  Hotel.  The  front  of  tho  house  opened  upon  the 
road,  but  the  back  part  looked  over  thelino  of  railway, 
and  the  seven  windows  at  the  back  derived  their  light  and 
air  from  over  the  railway.  Mr.  Norton  had  full  enjoy- 
inent  of  hia  house,  unquestioned  by  the  railway  company, 
till  the  year  187-1,  when  tho  company  erected  a signal-box, 
which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  working  tho  line  of 
rails.  The  railway  was  in  a cutting,  so  that  the  sipal-box 
was  somewhat  lower  than  tho  windows  of  plmiitiff  s 
house,  ami  tho  smoke  from  the  chimney  belonging 
to  the  signal-box  was  very  frequently  blown  into 
the  plaintiff’s  windows,  and  be  alleged  that  the  nuisance 
i_  i,  .ifoT-ontaH  miaf ninoT-5  from  t’re- 


Mr.  Pott  was  recently  summoned  by  Mr.  T. 
E.  Knightley,  district  surveyor  for  Hammer- 


smith,  before  Mr.  Paget,  at  the  Hammersimth 
Police-court,  for  having  erected  a wooden  build- 
ing at  No.  30,  Stowe-road,  Sheplierd’s  Bush- 
without  giving  notice  as  required  by  the  Build, 
ing  Act. 

TheDistrict  Surveyor  explained  that  the  building  was  ap- 
proximately 11  ft.  long,  5ft.  deep,  and  7 ft.  high  : ‘t^ea- 
closed  with  wooden  boarding  instead  ofbnck  walls,  and  wsf 
therefore  an  illegal  building.  He  had  used  every  endeavour 
to  persuade  Mr.  Pott  to  make  the  necessary  alU-ratioiii 
but  without  effect.  The  defence  was  that  this  was  not  * 
building  within  the  meaning  of  tho  Act ; Mr.  Knighlley 
however,  read  over  some  decided  cases  on  the  subject,  ana 
the  magistrate  coincided  in  the  view  taken.  AdilrcB8in| 


defendant,  ho  said  “ My  opinion,  according  to  j o 
j i_».- fLio  5o  f.  ‘hiiildintr.  It  IS  useless 


against  the’pricks  by  flying  in  the  fwe  of  public  officers.  - 
would  recommend  you  to  do  as  Mr.  Ivniglmey  has  su^jiested 


rious  that  it  prevented  bis  customers  from  fre- 
quenting hia  inn,  and  his  trade  was  thereby  injured.  Tho 
plaintifimade  a complamt  to  tho  aiithoritie.s  of  the  railway 
company  respecting  this  nuisance,  and  subsequently  the 
signal-box  was  removed  from  where  it  at  first  stood  and 
was  placed  in  another  position.  This  removal,  however, 
didnot  appear  tohavebeen  effected  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  nuisance  of  the  smoke,  but  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  tho  defendants,  and  a gas-stove  had  since  then 
been  used  instead  of  a coal  fire,  it  seemed  that  this  com- 
plaint wliichhad  been  made  by  the  plaintiff  was  very  an- 
norinc'  to  the  oflkiah  of  the  company,  and  they  claimed  an 
iudenmity  from  Mr.  Norton,  in  the  shape  of  a rent,  for  the 
privilege  of  uninterrupted  light  aud  air  across  their  rail- 
way This  claim  was  refused,  and  thereupon  the  com- 
panr  thought  fit  to  erect  a large  hoarding  directly  m front 
of  tlio  plaintiff’s  house,  and  within  1 ft.  of  his  windows, 
whereby  the  light  and  air  were  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded. Having  done  this,  the  company^  persisted 
in  retaining  the  hoarding  for  a period  of  six  months, 
until  (iu  December,  1876)  it  was  accidentally  blown 
down  by  the  wind.  Tho  company  still  claimed  the  right 
to  shut  out  the  light  from  the  plaintiff’s  windows,  aud  this 
very  expensive  litigation  had  been  caused  owing  to  the 
claims  set  up  by  the  company;  and,  if  it  succeeded,  the 
effect  would  be  that  any  person  erecting  a house  close  to  a 
railway  might  be  entirely  prevented  from  having  any 
windows  in  the  house  which  should  look  over  the  line.  A 
question  very  similar  to  this  was  raised  in  the  cose  of  The 
United  Land  Company  v.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  (Law  Rep.,  17,  Eq.,  158),  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  it  was  there  held  that  tho 


CLUTTEBBUCK  V.  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS  ; SAME 
V.  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  CITY  TEMPLE  J SAME  V. 
MYERS  AND  OTHERS. 

In  this  case,  heard  in  the  Bloomsbury  County 
Court,  on  the  22nd  last.,  the  plaintiff,  a gasfitter, 
sought  to  recover  tho  sum.  of  300L  damages  for 
injuries  received  by  falling  through  a broken 
paving-stone  on  the  premises  of  tlio  City  Temple. 

Mr.  Woolfe,  who  appeared  for  tho  plaintiff,  stated  that 
the  action  had  been  originally  brought  against  the  trustees  of 
the  City  Temple  alone,  but  that  under  tho  new  Judicature 
Act,  the  three  defendants  wore  joined  in  the  present  action. 

The  plaintiff  deposed  that  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1875,  when  in  front  of  the  City  Temple,  proceeding  with  his 
work,  the  flag-stone  on  which  he  was  standing  gave  way, 
and  he  was  severely  injured  in  the  chest  aud  spine,  lie 
was  at  the  time  of  the  accident  earning  21.  lOs.  a week,  but 
since  then  he  had  only  been  able  to  earn  half  that  sum  per 
week.  He  had  had  to  pay  a doctor’s  bill,  amounting  to  181., 
and  claimed  compensation  for  tho  suffering  he  had  endured. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Norton,  inspector  of  pavements  for  the  Com- 
missioners ofSewers,  called,  said  ho  saw  the  stone  iu  ques- 
tion about  a week  after  it  was  broken.  It  had  not  a 
proper  foundation,  nor  was  it  supported  in  tho  centre.  He 
considered  that  Messrs.  Myers,  tho  contractors,  were 
wholly  to  blame  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

Colonel  ^V.  Haywood  said  he  was  engineer  to  the  Cora- 
missioners  of  Sewers.  Ho  constructed  tho  viaduct,  but 
could  not  say  who  laid  the  stone  iu  question : it  was  nut 
done  by  tho  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 

At  this  stage  of  the  ease  the  Judge  remarked  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  tho  jury  on  tho  fact  that 
the  stone  iu  question  was  laid  by  the  Conumssionera  ot 
Sewers,  or  by  their  authority,  and  as  there  was  no  negli-  . 
gence  shown,  plaintiff  should  be  nonsuited  so  far  as  tho 
Commissioners  ofSewers  were  concerned. 

The  case  against  tho  trustees  of  the  City  Temple  was 
then  gone  into,  when  Mr.  Lockwood,  jun.,  was  called,  who 
said  his  father,  who  died  only  on  the  previous  day,  was  the 
architect  of  the  City  Temple.  Messrs.  Myers  S Son,  the 
contractors,  were  bound  by  their  contract,  in  one  clause  <> 
it,  “to  relay  aud  make  good”  auy  paviug-stoues  injured 
in  the  operation  oftheir  work.  , . ,u 

A labourer  was  called  and  said  he  was  employed  by  the 
contractors,  and  had  cracked  the  stone  iu  question  by 
letting  an  iron  girder  full  upon  it.  . . 

The  Judge  hereupon  said  he  would  take  the  oinniou  ol 
the  jury  as  to  who  was  liable,  and  who  had  been  guilty  of 

"'Sr.rp,  after  a brief  deliberation,  said  th^  considered 
there  was  no  case  against  the  trustees  of  the  City  Temple, 
and  held  that  there  had  been  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
contractors,  and  gave  damages  in  favour  of  the  plaiutm 
for  SOL  . , . 

Hia  Hononr  said  that  finding  would  bo  judgment 
favour  of  the  trustees  of  tho  City  Temple,  aud  against  the 
contractors,  who  would  have  to  pay  all  the  costs. 


ho  having  met  vou  very  properly  in  the  matter, 
fendantproteated  he  would  pull  it  down  altogether,  where 
upon  Mr.  Paget  said  he  would  adjourn  the  summons  lor  > 
fortnight,  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  as  tho  surveyor  did  no 
press  for  a penalty. 


FRITH  HILL,  GODALMING, 

AND  FARNCOMBE  WATERWORKS. 

The  pretty  district  of  Godaiming,  which,  since 
the  removal  thither  of  the  Charterhouse,  h^ 
been  steadily  increasing  in  importance,  wil 
soon  have  the  benefit  of  a good  supply  of  waten 
a company  with  local  gentlemen  of  influence 
directors  having  been  formed  aud  a Boa^  d 
Trado  order  obtained.  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  O.E. 
who  has  been  appointed  by  the  company  t 
design  and  carry  out  the  works,  has  proved^  b 
trial  borings  in  tho  green  sand  that  an  unlimitei 
quantity  of  water  is  to  be  relied  upon,  aud  of  ' 
quality  of  which  Dr.  Frankland  and  other  emmem 
chemists  report  most  favourably.  The  work 
were  commenced  on  Monday  under  tho  iuspectioi 
of  the  engineer;  and  the  necessary  building 
and  water  tower  to  supply  a portion  of  th 
district  will  be  designed  to  barmoniso  with  tri 
beautiful  locality  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Hayward,  F.S.A. 
architect. 


Sir, — I am  very  much  troubled  with  weeds  grovrin^ 
throueh  my  new  roads  and  footpaths,  and  shall  be  obbged 

...  .1  ° 1 ........  T nAA  L An..  aV  •rtmof  nino- 


THE  PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  CONGREE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  work  of  this  Congress,  of  which  we  hav 
already  spoken,  will  commence  on  Monday  noit 
the  29th  inst.,  and  will  be  carried  on  uui 
Saturday,  tho  3rd  of  August.  It  will  include]: 
visit  to  the  city  of  Reims  (on  the  Ist  of  Augusni 
and  end  with  n confraterual  dinner.  Son.l 
interesting  questions  are  proposed  for  di80UBSiG| 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


if,  through  your  valuable  paper,  I can  hear  of  sometM^  Visitor 
that  will  destroy  them  without  breaking  the  surface.— H.  T.  j obtained 


As  many  applicants  for  Sunday  admission  tickets  to  j 

Grosvenor  Gallery  are  under  the  impression  that  it  wiHi 
opened  next  Sunday,  may  I ask  you  to  allow  me  to  st  l 
that  tho  Gallery  wiU  not  be  opened  on  July  ^ but  t 
free  tickets  for  Sunday,  August  4,  may  be  obtained  Ir 
the  office  of  tho  Sunday  Society.  .All 
tickets  must  be  by  letter,  enclosing  stamped  and.addrerd 

"^vfsftors  should  be  reminded  that  catalogues  cannoti 


on  the  day. 


! July  27, 1878.] 
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YARMOUTH  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

At  a mcofcmcr  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
urgesses  of  the  borough  of  Great  Yarmontb, 
i Monday,  the  22nd  inst.,  the  following  report 
i’  the  Now  Public  Offices  Committee  was  con. 
irmed : — 

[*'Tho  committee  haTiDg  carefully  considored  the  designs 
lint  in  by  tlie  fort)--ono  competitors,  with  respect  to  tbe 
fpbablo  cost,  the  light  given  to  tho  courts,  rooms,  and 
tridors,  the  width  of  the  corridors  and  passages,  the 
Initary  arrangements,  and  the  architectural  merits  of  each 
I tho  several  designs,  and  with  tho  a-ssistanco  of  Mr. 
jdwnrd  Boardinan,  architect,  of  Norwich,  whom  tho  com. 
Mttee  had  called  in,  and  who  stated  that  he  was  entirely 
itnoraiit  of  tho  names  of  the  authors  of  any  of  the  designs, 
esolved  unanimously  to  recommend  the  Council  to 
Yard  the  first  premium  to  tho  design  bearing  the  motto 
Jeacon  Blue,’  as  fullilling  the  requirements  of  the 
juncil  more  than  any  other  design  sent  in,  and  for  similar 
asons  to  award  the  second  and  third  prizes  to  the  designs 
•aring  respectively  tho  mottoes  ‘ Saxon  ’ and  ‘ Bona 
ides.’ 

The  Committee  feel  assured  that  tho  design  of  ' Beacon 
lue,’  when  carried  out,  will  not  only  answer  the  purpose 
r which  it  is  intended,  but  also  add  to  tho  architectural 
abelUshment  of  the  town.  The  specification  sent  in  with 
e design  stated  that  the  author  was  confident  that  the 
lildinir,  as  designed,  could  be  carried  out  for  the  sum 
imed  in  tho  Instructions  to  architects." 

The  Mayor  eubsequontly  opened  fhe  sealed 
tters  which  accompanied  the  three  designs 
mt  in,  to  which  prizes  had  been  awarded,  and 
appeared  that  tho  design  sent  in  with  the 
lotto  “ Beacon  Blue  ” was  submitted  by  Mr. 
ihn  B.  Pearce,  ‘architect,  of  Norwich  ; the 
Bsign  sent  in  nndor  the  motto  “ Saxon  ” was 
ibmittcd  by  Messrs.  George  Nattress  & George 
edger,  archibeeba,  of  31,  Great  James.stroeL, 
iedford-row,  London  3 and  the  design  sent  in 
ndor  the  motto  “ Bona  Pides ’’ was  submitted 
y Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon,  architect,  of  Ipswich. 


BROMPTON  ORATORY  COMPETITION. 

Sin, — With  all  deference  duo  to  Mr.  Willey, 
lay  I observe  that  my  letter  was  not  addressed 
i him,  and  bo  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the 
urporb  of  it  ? I particularly  wrote  to  tho 
athers,  in  tho  vain  hope  that  they  would  have 
10  civility  to  reply,  as  it  is  for  them  to  say 
bother  they  will  allow  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
!port  to  bo  made  public.  If  they  still  remain 
lent,  and  refuse  to  grant  this  favour,  I shall 
'insider,  in  conjunclion  with  other  architects, 
heir  silence  as  a proof  that  their  decision 
ntircly  disagi-ees  with  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
^nions. 

I am  exceedingly  surprised  at  tho  course  they 
avo  taken  in  tho  matter,  as  it  is  so  derogatory 
0 men  in  their  position  to  call  in  the  assistance 
f an  “eminent  ai-chitect,”  and  to  advertise  tho 
act  as  an  inducement  to  architects  to  compete, 
nd  load  thorn  to  suppose  they  would  be  dealt 
rith  justly  ; wMchhas  nob  boen  the  case.  There 
rould  havo  been  a small  excuse  for  them  had 
bey  been  unadvised  as  to  tho  professional 
aages  in  such  a case  3 but  I see  no  excuse  what- 
vor  for  them  when  they  had  Mr.  Waterhouse 
0 tell  them  of  their  unfair  behaviour  towards 
. number  of  honourable  men,  such  as  thoso  who 
lave  boon  innocent  enough  to  send  in  designs 
inder  such  circumstances.  An  Outsider. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  TESTING-ROOM. 

Sir, — Having  seen  in  your  valuable  journal  a 
otico  of  a testing.room  and  laboratory  for 
’ortland  cement,  established  for  the  satisfactory 
■uarautce  of  a good  quality  of  tho  same,  I feel 
nre  that  it  will  supply  a want  that  has  long 
lOen  felt. 

A difficulty,  however,  appears  to  remaia 
?hero  tho  Portland  cement  is  delivered  on  works 
taving  no  clerk  of  works  ; or  where  there  is  a 
argo  supply  of  Portland  cement,  then  whether 
ho  whole  quantity  is  equal  to  tho  sample 
ostecl  can  scarcely  be  known. 

Of  course  it  is  to  the  nianufacturor's  interest 
0 see  that  every  bushel  is  of  the  quality  spoci- 
ied,  and  it  remains  to  bo  seen  whether  any 
heck  can  be  put  on  tho  builder  after  the  cement 
las  left  the  manufacturer’s  bands,  and  ho  has 
lone  all  in  his  power  to  ensure  a good  result. 


The  Laud  Titles  and  Transfers  Act.— 

'he  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
lons  on  tho  Land  Titles  and  Transfer  question 
avo  terminated  their  sittings  for  the  present 
ession,  and  havo  reported  the  evidence  taken 
ofore  them  to  tho  House,  with  tho  recommeu- 
ation  that  tho  committee  be  reappointed  next 
Bssion. 


A NUISANCE  AT  BRISTON. 

Srn, — The  neighbourhood  of  Loughborough  Park,— one 
of  the  p'easantest  parts  of  Brixtou, — has  lor  the  last  fesv 
evenings  been  aillicted  with  a serious  nuisance,  in  the  shape 
of  a disgusting  cfiluvium,  giveu  off,  it  is  believed,  from  a 
newly-established  soap-boiler’s,  tallow-melter's,  blood  or 
bone  boiler's,  or  some  kindred  business,  carried  on,  so 
far  as  c,an  yet  bo  made  out,  in  some  of  the  arches 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  about 
midway  between  Loughborough  Junction  and  Brixton 
Stations.  Tho  nuisance  can  only  be  compared  to  that 
which  has  existed  for  so  many  years  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  Friar  - street,  Blackfriars-road.  Such  a nuisance, 
in  this  hot  weather,  is  likely  to  be  fraught  with  serious 
efi'oets  on  tho  health  of  the  inhabitants,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  deterioration  iu  tho  value  of  property  which  must 
ensue.  The  Lambeth  Vestry  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  have  been  communicated  with,  as  have  also  the 
railway  company,  tho  latter,  I believe,  disclaiming  any 
knowledge  of  any  such  noxious  business  being  carried  on 
iu  any  of  their  arches  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pr.ay,  Sir, 
allow  mo,  through  tho  medium  ef  your  journal,  to  urge 
tho  inhabitants  and  properly- owners  of  the  neighbour- 
hood to  take  prompt  and  determined  measures  to  put  down 
80  intolerable  a nuisance. 

BnixTOJfiENSia. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

irisiansfoio. — A new  etainod-glass  window  has 
been  placed  in  the  parish  church  of  Wistanstow, 
in  memory  of  tho  sister  of  tho  rector,  the  Rov. 
J.  Swainson.  Tho  vtindow  has  three  lights.  In 
the  first  opening  is  a figure  of  Miriam  with  a 
cymbal.  The  centre  light  is  devoted  to  a repre- 
sentation of  “ Hannah  ’’  in  a devotional  attitude  3 
whilst  in  the  third  opening  is  “ Rachel,’’  bearing 
a shepherd’s  crook.  The  whole  rests  upon  an 
ornamental  base,  and  is  surmounted  with  a rich 
canopy,  tho  tracery  consisting  of  illuminated 
designs.  Tho  wadow  is  tho  work  of  Mr.  Davies, 
of  Shrewsbury. 

Great  Berkhampstead. — A stained  glass  window 
has  been  placed  in  tho  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter,  iu  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Longman. 
It  is  on  tho  north-eastoru  side,  and  faces  tho 
Grammar  School.  Tho  window  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 

Folkestone. — On  St.  Peter’s  Day  three  now 
stained-glass  windows  wore  unveiled  in  tho 
south  wall  of  the  nave  of  St.  Peter’s  Church. 
They  havo  been  executed  by  Messrs  Clayton  & 
Bell,  at  tho  cost  of  a gentleman  who  is  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Folkestone.  The  subjects 
of  tho  designs  are  events  in  tho  life  of  the 
Apostlo  Peter.  Tho  one  nearest  tho  pulpit 
represents  tho  delivery  of  Peter  from  prison  ; 
tho  centi'o  window  represents  tho  healing  of 
tho  sick  at  tho  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temples 
and  the  third,  tho  miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chelmsford. — The  eatirely  rebuilt  church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Chelmsford,  has  been  opened. 
The  former  structuro  had  fallen  into  great 
dilapidation.  The  ancient  chancel,  having 
entirely  disappeared,  was  replaced  some  few 
years  since  by  an  ugly  brick  excrescence.  The 
new  church  is  erected  upon  the  old  lines,  in  the 
Perpendicular  style,  similar  to  the  old  building. 
The  plan  consists  of  nave,  45  ft.  by  21  ft., 
chancel,  21  ft.  by  17  ft.,  vestry,  and  north  porch. 
The  material  used  externally  in  the  construction 
of  tho  building  is  Kentish  rag  stone,  in  random 
courses,  and  all  windows,  doorways,  weatherings 
of  buttresses,  and  dressings  generally,  are  in  Bath 
stone.  As  much  of  the  ancient  stone  and  other 
material  as  it  was  possible  to  work  iu  again  has 
been  rc-used.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  old 
tiles  crested  with  an  ornamental  tile  ridge.  The 
nave  roof  is  surmounted  by  an  oak  octagonal 
turret,  the  spire  of  which,  rising  to  a height  of 
60  ft.,  is  covered  with  shingle.  The  church  is 
warmed  by  one  of  llimington’s  hot-air  stoves. 
Mr.  Robert  Wheeler,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Stammers,  of  South- 
minster,  tho  builder. 

Ashe. — A new  church  erected  at  Ashe,  near 
Basingstoke,  has  been  consecrated.  Tho  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  tho  builder  was 
Mr.  Samuel  Elliott,  of  Newbury. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.  — Tho  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester has  consecrated  the  new  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Ashton-uuder-Lyne.  Tho  church 
was  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Heginbottom,  of 
Ashton.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Early 
Pointed.  Internally,  the  walls  are  of  red  brick 
below,  and  red  and  white  in  patterns  above. 
Externally  they  are  of  red  brick,  with  bands  and 
patterns  in  blue  brick.  Sitting  accommodation 
is  provided  for  760  worshippers,  all  the  seats 
being  “ free  and  nnappropriated  for  ever."  A 
sum  of  about  12,000L  has  been  spent  upon  the 
building  and  its  surroundings,  but  there  still 


remains  to  be  erected  a parsonage-house.  The 
■works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messr  . W. 
Storrs  & Co.,  contractors,  Stalybridgo,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  M.  & H.  Taylor,  Manchester. 
The  chancel  is  paved  with  tiles  supplied  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardine.  The  contractor 
for  tho  heating  arrangements,  which  will  be  by 
hot-water  pipes,  was  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Ashton. 
All  the  painted  windows  are  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne.  There  is  but  little  carving; 
what  there  is  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  T.  Eurp 
& Sons.  The  bells  are  by  Messrs.  Mears  & Co. 

Wiltshire. — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Salisbury  Diocesan  Church-Building  Society,  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  a grant  of  125?.  was  voted  towards 
the  enlargement  and  restoration  of  tho  parish 
church  of  Child  Okeford,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Dorset,  and  a similar  amount  was  also  pro- 
visionally granted  to  further  the  rebuilding  and 
restoration  of  tho  parish  church  of  Sbapwick,  in 
the  same  archdeacoury.  Votes  were  also  made 
to  Codford  St.  Mary,  in  tho  archdeaconry  of 
Sarum,  and  to  Avebury,  iu  tho  archdeaconry  of 
Wilts,  towards  tho  restoration  of  tho  parish 
churches  in  those  parishes. 

Breretoii. — St.  Michael’s  Church,  Brereton, 
near  Rugoley,  has  been  reopened,  after  enlarge- 
ment and  restoi'ation.  Tho  church,  which  was 
originally  a cruciform  building,  opened  in  1837, 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  north  and 
south  aisles,  designed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  who  closely  adhered  to  the  style  of  the 
existing  structure, — laco  Early  English  verging 
on  Early  Decorated;  and  it  will  now  accom- 
modate  ab  iub  400  worshippers.  Externally  tlio 
only  striking  feature  of  tho  new  "work  aro  tho 
corbels,  from  which  spring  tho  moulded  labels 
of  tho  east  windows,  those  on  the  south  aislo 
representing  her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  tho 
late  Bishop  Selwyu,  and  those  on  tho  north 
aislo  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Tho 
new  work  is  of  local  stone,  tho  royalty  and 
cartage  of  which  was  given  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  Tho  total  cost  of  tho  works 
has  been  about  3,000?. 

Minster-in-Sheppey. — Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  tho 
architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
has  visited  the  Abbey  Cburch,  Minstei'-in- 
Shoi^pey,  which  is  about  to  be  restored.  The  cost 
of  tho  restoration  will  probably  bo  about  3,000?. 

Bardyiey.  — The  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Bardney,  has  been  reopened,  after  restoration. 
The  walls  and  arches  havo  been  cleared  of  tho 
plaster  which  covered  them,  the  false  roof  taken 
away,  and  tho  old  oak  roof  displayed.  The  west 
end  of  tho  north  aisle  is  formed  into  a baptistery. 
The  windows  havo  been  restored,  and  filled 
with  cathedral  glass,  and  floors  laid  throughout 
with  encaustic  tiles.  All  the  old  pews  havo 
been  swept  away,  and  replaced  by  chairs.  Tho 
whole  of  tho  w'orks  havo  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Walter  & Hensman,  of  Horncastle,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  architect, 
Louth.  Tho  whole  of  the  funds,  2,500?.,  required 
for  a perfect  restoration,  have  not  yet  boon 
raised  ; tho  tower  and  porches  aro  left  for  future 
restoration. 

Sutcombe. — Tho  Parish  Church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew,  and  built  iu  the  local  Perpendicular 
style,  has  been  in  part  restored,  and  further 
renovations  are  in  contemplation.  Tho  parish 
is  a remote  one,  some  si-x  miles  from  Hols- 
worthy.  The  restoration  has  been  carried  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  A.  E. 
Clementi  Smith.  The  architects  engaged  aro 
Messrs.  Boclley  A Garner,  of  London.  Tho 
church  consists  of  a "western  tower,  nave,  north 
aisle,  chancel,  and  south  chancel,  orThuborough 
aisle.  The  building  is  interesting  as  possessing 
a wealth  of  old  caiwed  woodwork,  tho  ancient 
bench-ends,  and  tho  lower  part  of  what  was  onco 
a rood-screen  still  remaining,  sadly  mutilated. 
The  present  works  ouibrace  tho  restoration  of 
tho  chancel-roof  and  renovation  of  the  chancel 
generally ; new  stalls  havo  been  made,  with 
ricbly-carved  ends,  the  late  typo  of  ornament 
general  in  the  church  being  strictly  adhered  to 
iu  the  new  work.  Many  of  the  old  carved 
benches  iu  the  nave  havo  also  been  restored. 
These  works  and  the  new  carved  work  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  has  been  decorated  in 
colour  by  Mr.  Carter,  of  London.  The  general 
works  aro  by  Mr.  Allin,  of  Sutcombe. 

Tarporley. — The  to'wer  of  Tarporley  Church, 
Cheshire,  has  been  recently  inspected  by  Mr. 
Crowther,  the  architect  for  the  work.  In  bis 
report  he  gives  a satisfactory  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  tho  builder,  Mr.  James  Fleet, 
has  executed  his  task.  The  cost  of  rebuilding 
it  amounted  to  2,3-48?.  lls.  8d. 
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DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kirkcaldy. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
Free  Church,  Kirkcaldy,  was  laid  on  the  15th 
insfc.  by  Provost  Swan.  The  church  is  to  be 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  with  a tower  and  spire 
attaining  a height  of  250  ft.  Sittings  are 
to  be  provided  for  1,150  persons.  Adjoining 
oro  to  be  Sabbath  school  and  young  men’s  halls, 
the  former  to  hold  300  and  the  latter  150.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Mathews,  Aberdeen.  The 
contractors  are  : — Mackenzie,  mason  work  ; 
Little  & Sons,  joiners ; and  plumbers,  Wood,— 
all  of  Kirkcaldy.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  site, 
which  was  the  gift  of  Provost  Swan,  is  estimated 
at  16,0001.  . 

Seacombe.— A new  Welsh  Presbyterian  chapel 
has  been  opened  at  Seacombo.  The  chapel 
occupies  a site  in  Liscard-road,  near  its  junction 
with  Victoria-road.  The  building  is  cruciform 
in  plan,  consisting  of  nave  and  transepts,  with 
vestry  and  necessary  lavatories  and  cloak-rooms, 
&c.,  at  back.  The  whole  of  the  external  masonry 
conksts  of  limestone,  that  for  the  dressed  por- 
tion  being  obtained  from  tho  Penmon  quarries, 
near  Beaumaris,  Anglesey,  and  tho  shoddies  or 
ashlars  from  Craig,  Denbigh.  The  chapel  will 
bo  heated  with  hot-water  apparatus  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Bennett,  Brothers,  Liverpool,  who  also 
provided  the  lightning  conductor  and  finials,  and 
fixed  all  tho  gas-piping,  &c. ; the  gas  pendants 
and  iron  hinges,  &c.,  being  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham,  from  special 
designs  supplied  by  the  architect.  The  latches 
and  general  iuternal  work  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Doodson,  of  Manchester.  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
Pcard,  & Co.,  of  London,  supplied  the  entrance- 
gates  and  railings.  The  whole  of  the  pewing, 
which  is  pitch-pine,  was  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Roberts,  Williams,  & Co.,  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Sipping  was  tho  plasterer;  the  carved  work 
being  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Griffiths  and  Signor 
M.  Geflowski.  Messrs.  Forrest  & Son,_  of 
Lime-street,  Liverpool,  supplied  tho  glazing, 
which  is  of  rolled  cathedral  glass,  fixed  in  lead 
lights.  Tho  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  J.  Jones, 
of  Egremont ; and  the  whole  of  tho  work  was 
carried  out  uuder  the  superintendence  of  tho 
architect,  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas. 

Hastings. — Tho  memorial-stone  of  anew  Con- 
gregational church  for  Hastings  has  been  laid. 
The  site  of  the  church  is  in  the  centre  of  an 
entirely  new  district,  which  is  being  rapidly 
built  upon.  The  church  is  iu  the  Early  English 
style.  A tower  and  spire  occupy  tho  south-east 
comer.  Redbrick  with  buff  terra-cotta  dressings 
are  the  materials  used.  Some  laud  has  been 
secured  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  for  the 
erection  of  a school.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T. 
Elworthy,  of  St.  Leonard’s,  and  the  builders 
Messrs.  C.  & E.  Harman.  The  cost  of  tho  whole 
structure  will  bo  5,0001. 

Buckley. — Tho  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel  at  Buckley 
has  been  laid.  Tho  new  building  will  be  situate 
on  the  road  leading  from  Mold  to  Buckley,  and 
will  be  Romanesque  in  style,  carried  out  in  red 
brick  with  Ruabon  dressed  stone  facings.  Sit- 
ting  room  will  be  provided  for  260  persons.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Richard  Owen,  Liverpool,  and 
the  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  John  Williams, 
of  Buckley,  for  1,0251. 

Llanidloes. — The  memorial-stones  of  a new 
chapel  for  the  service  of  the  Welsh  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  this  town  have  been  laid.  Tho 
style  is  Grecian.  The  contract  is  for  1,5501., 
with  tho  materials  of  the  old  building.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  Humphreys,  Swansea  ; and 
the  builder,  Mr.  J.  Hope  Owen,  Llanidloes. 

Leith.— A new  United  Presbyterian  Church  is 
to  bo  built  at  Leith.  The  site  is  at  the  corner 
of  Summerside-street  and  Snmmerside-place, 
Bonnington,  the  front  elevation  being  to  the 
former  street.  It  is  designed  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  main  building  measures  80  ft.  by 

55  ft.,  the  pointed  roof  rising  to  the  height  of 

56  ft.,  and  being  surmounted  with  neat  ridge- 
tiles.  A vestry,  session-house,  and  other  neces- 
sary offices  have  been  provided  for.  The  church 
will  he  seated  for  700  persons.  Tho  estimated 
cost  is  7,0001.  Mr.  Starforth,  of  Edinburgh,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  of  Leith,  is 
the  contractor. 

» Tun  stall. — In  consequence  of  the  present 
building  belonging  to  the  Congregational  body 
being  too  small  and  inconvenieut  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  congregation,  anew  erection 
Las  been  decided  upon.  The  site  will  be  at  the 
front  of  the  present  school  chapel  in  High-street, 
and  the  new  building  will  be  constructed  to 
seat  450.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  1,3001.  The 


church  is  to  be  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wood,  architect,  Tunafcall,  the  builder 
being  Mr.  J.  York. 

Benfieldside. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Schools  has  been  laid 
at  Blackhill.  The  new  building  is  being  erected 
upon  a site  facing  Durham-road,  and  is  to  be 
entirely  of  stone,  faced  with  fell  blockers  in 
thin  courses,  with  a chisel  draught  at  angles 
instead  of  quoins.  The  entrance-porch  is  to  be 
carried  up  as  a tower,  with  slated  spire,  to  the 
height  of  70  ft.  The  side  walls  have  been 
designed  exceptionally  low,  and  in  order  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  large  span  roof,  a 
continuous  clearstory,  with  stained  glass,  is  to 
be  formed  on  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  _ The 
church  is  to  be  seated  to  hold  a congregation  of 
350.  Mr.  G.  Westgarth  is  the  contractor,  and 
the  estimated  cost  is  a little  over  2,0361.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  Lister  Newcombe. 

Milton-next-Sittingbourne. — The  new  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Chapel  in  Church-road,  Milton, 
has  been  opened.  It  has  been  built  from  tho 
designs  of  Messrs.  Kerridge  & Sons,  of  Wis- 
beacb,  by  Messrs.  Rands  & Sons,  of  the  same 
place.  The  total  cost  will  probably  be  about  8001., 
and  the  chapel  will  accommodate  200  persons. 

Maidstone.  — King  - street  Congregational 
Church,  Maidstone,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
renovation  and  decoration  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  architect. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Islington. — New  Board-schools  have  been 
opened  by  the  School  Board  for  London  in  Cale- 
donian-road,  Islington.  The  building  is  in  the 
main  road,  close  to  the  Cattlo-market,  and  will 
accommodate  1,150  children.  The  total  cost  of 
the  site  amounts  to  3,5341.,  and  that  of  the 
building  to  11,010J.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  was  the 
^ architect. 

Heminglon. — New  schools  for  the  Lockington 
and  Hemingtou  School  Board  have  been  opened 
at  the  latter  place.  The  style  is  Elizabethan, 
the  architects  being  Messrs.  Giles  & Brook- 
house,  of  Derby,  and  the  contract  amounted  to 
1,2001.  Tho  buildings  consist  of  largo  school- 
room,  class-rooms,  teachers’  residence,  and  out- 
buildings, with  a good  play-ground,  surrounded 
by  a wall.  The  schools  accommodate  ninety 
children.  The  late  Mr.  F.  Hood,  of  Castle 
Donington,  was  the  builder. 

MaryleboTie.  — New  Board  schools,  in  Hen- 
rietta-street,  Marylebone,  were  opened  by  Sir 
Charles  Reed  on  the  15th  inst.  The  following 
are  some  statistics  as  to  the  buildings  Area 
of  site,  13,340  square  feet;  cost  of  site, 
16,1841. 168.  Id.;  legal  expenses,  5171.  lls.  9d. ; 
total,  16,7021.  7b.  lOd.;  cost  of  building,  ex- 
clusive of  extras,  which  have  to  be  reported, 
8,370!. ; clerk  of  works’  salary,  1041.  lOs.  2d. ; 
extras,  so  far  as  reported,  1!.  10s. ; total, 
8,4911.  Os.  2d. ; total  cost  of  site,  16,7021. 7s.  lOd., 
and  of  building,  8,491!.  Os.  2d. ; making  a total 
of  25,193!.  8s.  The  total  cost  of  site  per  head 
is  29!.  2s.  lid.,  and  of  the  building  per  head, 
141.  163.  4d.  The  accommodation  is, — boys, 
181 ; girls,  188 ; infants,  204.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson 
is  the  architect. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Irlams-o'-W -Height. — The  memorial  stones 
have  been  laid  of  new  Wesleyan  schools  at 
Irlams-o’-th’ -Height,  Pendleton.  Tho  architect 
of  the  building  is  Mr.  John  Cheetham,  of  Moor- 
side,  Swinton,  and  the  contract  for  the  work  is 
let  to  Mr.  Samuel  Cheetham,  of  Tho  Heights, 
for  a sum  of  860!. 

Gainsborough.— It  is  stated  that  the  managers 
of  the  Gainsborough  Church  schools  have  under 
consideration  tho  desirability  of  ro-organising 
their  present  buildings,  and  of  adding  two  new 
schools  to  them.  For  Trinity  pai'ish  a new 
school  for  200  girls  is  to  be  added  to  the 
present  block,  and  the  infants  will  take  posses- 
sion of  the  rooms  now  tenanted  by  the  girls. 
The  plans  of  the  building  have  been  drawn  by 
Mr.  E.  Wright,  who  estimates  the  cost  at  about 
9001.  


Water. — The  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-green,  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  improve  the  water-supply  to 
their  workhouse  establishment  by  sinking  an 
artesian  well  into  the  chalk  basin.  Mr.  Peggs, 
C.E.,  of  Westminster,  who  has  carried  out  the 
improved  water-supply  at  Shoreditch  work- 
house,  will  also  carry  out  the  necessary  woi'ks 
here. 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  FAR 
NORTH : WICK  AND  THURSO. 

Tje  John  O'Qroat  Journal  says  that  during 
the  past  few  months  a considerable  amount  of 
building  has  been  going  on  in  the  Wick  district, 
chiefly  on  the  Pulteneytown  side  of  the  river. 
After  the  completion  of  the  new  bridge,  and  the 
extensive  additions  which  were  made  to  the 
manse,  the  first  work  was  that  of  a large  new 
workshop,  at  Janetatown,  for  Mr.  George  Forbes, 
millwright  and  engineer.  Messrs.  Reid  & Tait 
were  the  contractors. 

Adjoining  the“  Wick  Agi’iculturallron  Works” 
is  another  house  in  course  of  erection,  on  what 
is  termed  the  model  cottage  system,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Houry,  joiner.  In  it  there  will  be 
virtually  four  houses,  two  entering  from  the 
front,  on  the  ground  flat,  and  two  from  the  back, 
by  au  outside  stair.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  first 
of  the  kind  which  has  been  erected  in  Caithness, 
and  follows  tho  model  of  hundreds  of  houses 
put  up  by  the  Edinburgh  Co-operative  Building 
Society,  and  also  in  Prince  Albert  Buildings, 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  D.  Miller  is  the  builder. 

Mr.  MitcBell’a  new  residence,"  Gowrie  Cottage,” 
is  being  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  Donald  Dan- 
bar,  architect,  Wick.  The  contractors  were  Mr. 
D.  Miller,  builder;  Mr.  D.  Henry,  joiner;  Mr. 
w.  Smith,  plasterer;  and  Mr.  B.  Dunbar, 
plumber. 

St.  John’s  parsonage  has  been  pushed  forward 
by  the  contractors.  It  is  situated  in  Moray- 
street,  and  is  adjoining  the  chapel.  Mr.  Donald 
Dunbar,  Wick,  is  tho  architect;  and  Mr.  D. 
Miller,  Pulteneytown,  the  builder ; Mr.  J ohn  Bain, 
Pulteneytown,  joiner;  while  Mr.  B.  Dunbar  is 
plumber. 

At  the  Harbour  Brae,  adjoining  tho  coffee- 
house,  workmen  have  begun  clearing  away  for 
the  foundation  of  a building  to  be  erected  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dunnet,  Wick.  Mr.  Dunnet  has 
also  erected  extensive  stabling  from  Union-street 
to  River-street. 

In  connexion  with  the  Hempriggs  estate,  there 
has  been  good  work  done.  A new  commodious 
farmsteading,  gamekeeper’s  house,  with  kennels 
attached,  has  been  erected  at  the  Mains,  Acker- 
gill.  There  have  also  been  cottages  erected  a1 
Reiss,  Barnyards,  and  East  Banks. 

In  Thurso,  a new  mansion  is  being  erected  foi 
Mrs.  Smith,  of  Olrig.  It  is  in  the  Eiizabethat; 
style,  the  central  portion  being  flanked  by  sid* 
wings.  It  is  stated  that  the  designs  were  prei 
pared  by  Major  Smith, of  Oliig.  Contractors,—, 
Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  mason,  Castletown  ; Mr.  George 
Hill,  joiner,  Castletown;  Messrs.  Ryrio  & Cag: 
plasterers,  Thurso ; Messrs.  Reid,  slaters,  Thurso; 
Mr.  Cramond,  painter,  Thurso ; and  Mr.  Dunbat 
plumber,  Wick. 

Immediately  adjoining,  and  on  the  face  of  thi 
same  bill  as  Mrs.  Smith’s  mansion,  is  Crmlii 
Lodge,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Henderson 
Ormlie  Lodge  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style.  Thl 
material  used  is  bluestone,  faced  with  Moray 
shire  freestone.  The  cost  will  he  upwards  c 
5,000!.  Mr.  James  Edgar,  late  manager  of  tbi 
Forss  quarries,  and  now  of  Glasgow,  was  ttl 
architect.  Contractors, — Mr.  George  Mansoii 
mason,  Murkle;  Mr.  George  Durran,  join® 
Thurso,;  Mr.  D.  Ross,  slater,  Thurso  ; Mr.  Scot( 
painter,  Thurso ; Mr.  James  Mercer,  plumbeb 
Thurso  ; and  Messrs.  Cag  & Ryrie,  plasterers 
Thurso. 

Mina  Villa,  tho  residence  of  Mr.  W.  Reid  Tai. 
is  situated  on  the  right  hand  coming  fror 
the  station.  It  consists  of  sixteen  apartment) 
The  style  of  architecture  is  pure  Gothic.  _ V 
believe  Mr.  Ross,  of  Inverness,  was  the  architeo 
Contractors,— Mr.  John  Gunn,  mason,  Halkiri 
Mr.  Geo.  Durran,  joiner,  Thurso;  Mr.  Donai 
Ross,  slater,  Thurso ; Messrs.  Gag  & Ryrr 
plasterers,  Thurso.  We  believe  the  contractcl, 
for  painting  and  the  plumber  work  were  frc'i 
Inverness,  but  we  did  not  learn  their  names.  J 

Tho  new  bouse,  erected  by  Mr.  James  Brinil 
is  a Gothic  erection.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Daiij 
Smith,  Thurso.  Contractors, — Mr.  Williili 
Munro,  mason  and  slater;  Mr.  B.  Alexanffii 
Thurso,  joiner  and  painter  work  ; Mr.  B.  Dunb:i 
Wick,  plumber;  and  Mr.  Jas.  Smith,  Thun| 
plasterer.  I 

Mr.  Lewis  Dunbar  has  erected  a commodidl 
house  in  Janet-street.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  stjij 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Ross,  Inverness.  Contnj 
tors, — Mr.  George  Manson,  mason  ; Mr.  Geoh 
Durran,  joiner ; Mr.  Donald  Doull,  plumbi! 
Messrs.  Reid,  slaters;  Mr.  Noble,  painter;  ii 
Messrs.  Ryrie  and  Dag,  plasterers,  — all.. 
Thurso.  . . 1.  I 

Captain  M'Kidd’s  new  house  is  m the  sati 
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Ih.'eet.  It  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  The 
'/One  tiBod  is  Brora  freestone  and  polished 
r jhlar  -work.  Mr.  D.  Smith  is  the  architect, 
rontractors, — Mr.  G.  Manson,  mason;  Mr. 
^ arrim,  joiner  and  plaster  work ; and  Messrs. 
,eid,  slaters. 

li  Thurso  East  Castle  occnpies  a prominent 
Hjsition  in  the  landscape.  What  was  the  old 
Old  original  building  has  been  completely  rO' 
jii.oved,  and  the  new  structure  erected  on  its 
te.  The  original  castle  was  built  in  the  six- 
f-ienth  century  by  George,  Earl  of  Caithness, 
1 id  the  sea  wing  was  afterwards  added  by 
(iie  late  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  the  year  1833, 
Qr.  David  Smith,  architect,  Thurso,  prepared 
fcio  designs  for  the  modem  building.  The  sea- 
lard  foundations  had  to  be  dug  out  to  a depth 
r 20  ft.,  while  the  portion  of  the  site  to  the 
nth  was  founded  on  the  solid  rock  near  the 
irface.  Thurso  East  Castle  has  been  six  years 
building.  The  height  of  the  main  tower  is 
r7  ft.  from  the  basement,  while  the  main  body 
the  castle  is  five  stories  in  height,  and  sur. 
unded  by  towers  and  embattlements,  from 
hich  magnificent  views  of  the  surrounding 
'untry  and  to  seaward  are  to  be  obtained, 
r.  Alex.  Swanson,  contractor  and  builder, 
hurso,  carried  out  all  the  arrangements  in 
innexion  with  the  var-ious  sections  of  the 
ork,  including  the  mason,  joiner,  slater,  and 
umber  contracts. 


THE  NORTH  LONDON 
COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  AND  CAMDEN 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

On  Tuesday,  the  23rd,  two  memorial  stones 
sre  laid,  one  on  each  side  of  the  new  entrance 
the  extensive  building  now  in  coarse  of 
action  at  Sandall-road,  Camden  Town,  for  the 
3rth  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls. 

This  school  was  founded  by  Miss  Bnss  a 
larter  of  a century  ago,  and,  together  with  the 
imden  School  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s-road, 
jntish  Town,  is  still  under  her  management ; 
ihough  both  are  now  carried  on  under  the 
spices  of  trustees  appointed  under  the  scheme 
the  Endowed  School  Commissioners  for  the 
plication  of  certain  trust  funds  in  the  hands 
the  Brewers’  Company,  amounting  to  some 
,000Z.  In  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  the 
'thworkers’  Company  have  given  2,5001. 
rards  the  cost  of  the  examination-hall, — to 
called  the  “ Clothworkers’  Hall.” 

Mrs.  Buxton,  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton, 
Bt-master  of  the  Brewers’  Company,  laid  one 
me.  and  Mr.  Charles  Reynolds,  master  of  the 
othworkers’  Company,  laid  the  other, — the 
bhitect,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  presenting 
lilver  trowel  to  each,  with  suitable  inscriptions 
graved  npon  them. 

The  old  school-house,  in  Sandall-road,  will 
.partially  taken  down,  and  an  additional  story 
Id  a new  front  will  be  added  to  the  remainder, 
iile  the  vacant  ground  around  will  be  occupied 
^ the  new  buildings,  giving  accommodation  for 
|(D  pupils.  The  principle  adopted  in  the  classi. 
jiation  of  the  pupils  is  that  of  fourteen  separate 
|(ases,  of  thirty  pupils  in  each  class,  with 
teacher  and  assistant  to  each  class.  Five 
^these  class-rooms  open  into  the  great  hall  on 
ground-floor  level,  and  five  on  the  g^ery 


Ou  the  completion  of  the  ceremonies,  the ' Dumfries  stone  piers.  The  nave  is  the  same 
company  adjourned  to  the  Camden  School,  height  and  width  as  the  chancel,  with  a:«les, 


in  Kontish-town,  which  has  been  completed  and 
in  use  for  several  months,  and  formally  opened 
that  building,  which  was  designed  by  the  same 
architect, 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Tue  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tution  was  held  on  Thursday,  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
St.  James’s,  Mr.  Dines  in  the  chair,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  William  Higgs,  the  president. 
The  annual  report  (read  by  the  secretary,  Major 
Brutton)  congratulated  the  subscribers  to  the 
Institution  on  the  fact  that,  although  the  past 
year  had  been  one  of  almost  general  adversity 
in  trade,  the  income  of  the  Institution  had  not 
been  diminished.  This  was  especially  gratifying 
in  view  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  annuities  to  pensioners.  Six  pensioners  had 
been  elected  during  the  past  year,  and,  by  the 
new  rnle,  one  widow  of  a pensioner  had  been 
placed  on  the  list  of  annnitants  witbont  election. 
It  was  a source  of  much  gratification  to  the 
committee  that  they  were  enabled  to  recom- 
mend that  all  the  candidates  (three)  presenting 
themselves  in  May  last  should  be  placed  on 
the  funds  of  the  Institution  without  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  canvassing.  The  Institution 
was  very  much  indebted  to  its  president  during 
the  past  year  (Mr.  William  Higgs).  The 
balance-sheet  showed  that  the  total  receipts  for 
the  year  were  2,4451.  2s.  2d.,  and  the  expendi- 
diture  (including  the  purchase  of  209i.  Three 
per  Cent.  Consols)  1,7731.  7s.  lid.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  671^.  148.  3d.  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  having 
been  adopted,  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded 
to  the  president,  treasurer,  trustees,  committee, 
and  other  officers  of  the  Institution.  Mr. 
Plucknett  was  re-elected  treasurer ; Mr.  Keeble 
was  asked,  and  consented,  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  honorary  secretary  to  the  annual  ball; 
and  Mr.  Edward  Conder  was  unanimously 
elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was 
announced  that  the  annual  dinner  had  been 
fixed  for  Thursday,  November  7th  next,  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern. 


13  ft.  wide  and  13  ft.  high  to  the  wall-plate. 
The  benches  at  present  accommodating  460  per- 
sons are  of  deal  stained  black.  The  church, 
when  finished,  will  seat  1,000  persons,  and  aU 
the  sittings  will  be  free. 

Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son,  of  Trinity-square, 
Southwark,  are  the  architects. 


A PERSONAL  QUESTION. 

At  the  meeting  of  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  to  be  held  this  Friday,  the  26th  inst., 
the  following  report  from  the  Works  Committee 
is  to  be  considered: — 

" That,  from  the  facts  and  circamstances  which  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  committee  relative  to  the 

East  and  present  interested  connexion  of  Mr.  Joseph 
torey,  the  representative  at  this  Board  of  the  parish  of 
8t.  Luke,  with  property  in  that  parish  required  for  the 
Board's  Improvement  Scheme  in  Whitecross-atreet  under 
the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  for  the  local  improve- 
ment in  Qoldon-laue,  now  being  carried  out  by  the  same 
Vestry,  and  to  tho  coat  of  which  the  Board  have  agreed  to 
contribute  a moiety  ; and  from  the  fact  that  a claim  is  now 
before  the  committee,  signed  by  Mr.  Storey  and  his  co- 
adventurers,  demanding  a sum  of  no  less  than  47,052?.,  in 
respect  of  property  in  which  he  is  largely  interested,  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  Mr,  Storey’s  duties,  as  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  are  in  com- 
plete conflict  with  the  private  interests  of  himself  and  of 
his  co-adventurers,  and  that  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
properties  in  question  is  calculated  to  reflect  discredit  upon 
loc^  self-government." 


|rhe  hall,  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  is  not  only  to  be 
fed  for  collective  purposes,  and  for  one  or  both 
jiools  on  prize-days,  &c.,  bnt  affords  space  for 
b withdrawal  of  pupils  from  the  class-rooms 
Ij'  special  teaching  as  occasion  may  require, 
lere  is  a deep  gallery  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
i a shallow  gallery  on  one  side,  which  also 
jins  the  means  of  access  to  the  second-class 
ama  on  the  first-floor  level. 

[Three  more  class-rooms  and  tho  drawing. 
,iool  are  on  the  second  floor  of  the  new  build- 

i:,  flanking  the  hall,  but  not  commnnicating 
;h  it.  Single  Swedish  desks  will  bo  used 
onghout. 

The  dining-hall,  kitchen,  and  cooking-school, 
p other  domestic  offices,  are  in  the  base- 
|nt,  as  also  a spacious  cloak-room  and  con- 
hienccs. 

)ver  the  Board-room  in  the  old  building  is  the 
^mce  lecture-room,  while  the  teachers’  and 
isic  rooms,  and  servants’  dormitories,  ocenpy 
( remaining  upper  part  of  the  right  wing  or 
yed  portion  of  the  present  boilding.  The 
Imasium,  60  ft.  by  25  ft.,  is  situated  in  the 
jden  in  the  rear,  and  is  already  completed. 

|»  warming  and  ventilation  have  received 
iintion. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE’S,  SOUTH  BERMONDSEY. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
consecrated  the  chancel  and  two  bays  of  the 
nave  of  St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Lynton-road, 
Bermondsey.* 

The  portion  now  completed  covers  an  area  of 
about  80  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide.  It  consists  of  a 
chancel  of  three  bays,  and  two  bays  of  the  nave, 
with  north  and  south  aisles.  The  chancel,  in 
addition  to  wide  aisles  on  north  and  south  sides, 
has  an  ambulatory  at  the  eastern  end.  The 
style  is  Thirteenth-century  Gothic  of  English 
character,  the  chancel  having  a square  termina- 
tion with  three  arches  opening  into  the  ambula- 
tory, and  three  windows  above  ; that  in  tho 
centre  being  of  three  lights  and  the  sides  of  two 
lights. 

Owing  to  the  ground  on  which  the  church  is 
built  being  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
road  along  the  north  side,  and  the  soil  beinc^ 
peat  for  some  depth,  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  form  a crypt  under  the  whole  of  the  building, 
A groined  ceiling  has  been  constructed  of  cement 
concrete  at  a height  of  14  ft.  above  the  crypt, 
which  supports  the  floor  of  the  church.  The 
chancel  is  40  ft.  deep  and  27  ft.  wide  j it  is 
vaulted  with  red  brick  to  a height  of  46  ft. ; the 
portions  adjoining  the  western  bays  of  the 
chancel  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  13  ft. 
wide,  in  which  seats  are  placed.  The  organ, 
built  by  Messrs.  Bevington,  is  on  the  nonh 
side,  under  the  tower.  The  organist’s  seat 
is  a balcony  under  the  arch  opening  into  the 
chancel. 

The  vestries,  which  are  not  yet  built,  will  be 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ; that  for  tho 
clergy  will  adjoin  the  chancel  aisle  ; that  for  the 
choir  will  be  in  the  crypt  below,  reached  by  the 
turret-stair,  which  has  concrete  steps. 

The  nave  will  be  77  ft.  long  in  five  bays,  35  ft. 
high  to  the  wall-plate,  with  a narthex  of  17  ft. 
wide,  and  a large  porch  facing  the  road.  The 
font,  which  is  of  red  Dumfries  stone,  will  stand 
in  an  octagonal  baptistery  at  the  south  side  of 
the  narthex.  The  walls  are  faced  with  red 
bricks,  with  masonry  of  Bath  atone,  and  red 


A view  of  tba  loterior  of  the  Church  appeared  u 
Suiider,  on  the  1st  of  Jonuarj,  1876. 


THE  WORCESTER  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  AND  THE  GRAVEYARDS. 

Sir, — Reading  in  the  Builder  the  account  of 
the  Society’s  trip  to  Grafton  Flyford,  and  Fly- 
ford  FJavel,  reminds  me  of  what  I saw  there 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  last  autumn,  the 
primary  cause  of  the  wretched  state  of  the 
graveyard  at  Flyford  Flavel  being  that  there 
are  public  paths  through  it,  used  by  the  children 
going  to  the  National  Sohools,  who  soon  learn 
to  make  use  of  an  open  space  to  play  their 
gambols  in.  I felt  it  a pity  that  such  could  be 
the  case,  and  wondered  why  the  parish  autho- 
rities could  not  divert  the  footpaths  to  either 
the  north  or  south  side  of  the  yard  by  setting 
off  a width  of  a couple  of  yards  and  placing 
a wire  fence.  The  same  remark  as  to  the 
thoroughfare  applies  to  Grafton  Flyford,  where 
the  Bchool-house  adjoins  the  churchyard,  and 
cannot  be  diverted  so  well  as  at  Flyford  FJavel, 
but  it  is  in  a much  better  condition.  If  the 
society  had  turned  off  from  here  to  Haddington, 
Mr.  Noake  and  his  friends  would  have  met  a 
donkey  or  two,  with  an  alarming  appendage,  in. 
the  churchyard.  This  is  the  worst  kept  one 
I have  ever  seen  ; there  are  no  fences  to  it,  they 
having  been  grabbed  up  by  the  pigs,  as  also 
have  been  the  graves.  On  the  north  side  I saw 
a solitary  mound ; this  was  thickly  studded 
over  with  blackberry  briars  to  prevent  the  pigs 
poking  their  noses  through. 

The  church  is  an  interesting  old  one  of  various 
dates,  with  a chapel  on  the  south  side,  belonging 
formerly  to  the  Hall;  the  north  side  has  a tim- 
ber porch  of  Decorated  date,  the  lower  part  iu  a 
ruinous  coudition,  the  sides  having  been  rooted 
up  by  the  pigs.  There  is  no  public  thoroughfare 
through  it.  The  cause  of  this  disgraceful  state 
of  things  is  that  most  of  the  parishioners  are 
Dissenters.  This  church  is  within  eight  miles 
of  Worcester  Cathedral,  where  so  many  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  laid  ont  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Adjoining  the  north  side  of  the 
churchyard  are  tlie  remains  of  the  Hall, — a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  Elizabethan  style  of 
a half-timbered  mansion ; the  greater  part  of 
it  has  been  pulled  down,  including  a chapel.  At 
the  back  is  a magnificent  massive  chimney- 
shaft,  with  various  patterns  wrought  upon  it ; it 
is  now  occupied  as  a farmhouse.  The  place  has 
an  interest  in  ite  having  been  the  residence  of 
Sir  Richard  Winter,  one  of  the  Guy  Fawkes 
conspirators,  who  was  hanged,  and  possibly  from 
that  cause  the  place  became  dismantled.  A 
mile  farther  on  is  Himbleton,  the  village  of  which 
is  an  unusually  interesting  one,  consisting  of 
lofty  blocks  of  half-timbered  cottages.  The 
church  is  a good  old  one.  In  the  yard  were 
some  turkeys  sitting  on  their  eggs,  an  unusual 
thing  late  in  the  autumn  season.  I hope  some 
of  your  Worcester  readers  may  be  induced  to 
have  a tramp  out  about  their  neighbourhood, 
and  give  you  au  account  of  their  rambles  among 
the  churchyards  in  that  county,  which,  in  mj 
own  experience,  have  been  the  least  cared  for  of 
any  diocese  in  England.  J.  B.  Watts. 
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TAEIOETJM. 

“ Posts  and  TelegrapliB,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Telephone  and  Phonograph,”  by  William 
Tegg  (Tegg  & Co.),  is  a pleasant,  chatty  piece 

of  bookmaking,  but  contains  nothing  new. We 

have  received  the  first  volume  of  Brief,  a weekly 
epitome  of  the  Press.  Bound  thus  it  becomes  a 
volume  to  retain  and  dip  into.  The  Index  is  full, 
and  presents  some  original  features.  The  pro- 
prietors claim  with  justice  that  Brief  is  the  only 
paper  in  which  the  news  of  the  week  is  edited, 
epitomised,  and  classified  under  separate  head- 

jQgg. Design  and  Work  improves.  It  is  very 

cheap,  and  includes  much  useful  reading  for  the 
workshops. Any  one  wishing  to  have  a com- 

pact account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  late 
General  Conference  of  Architects,  1878,  will 
find  it  under  the  head  Sessional  Papers  1877-8 
(Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects),  Nos.  14, 
15,  16,  17.  It  is  obtainable  for  a few  shillings. 


Jisccllancit. 


The  Superrision  of  the  Houses  of  Far- 
liameut- — The  Morning  Advertiser,  after  deny- 
ing the  truth  of  some  rumours  as  to  the  in- 
etability  of  the  tower,  says  : — “ Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  other  far  lighter  and 
less  prominent  parts  of  the  buildings,  important 
cracks  have  appeared,  and  are  still  appearing. 

In  what  is  called  the  officers’  court,  there  was 
cne  most  serious  fissure  and  settlement  of  the 
stones,  which  extended  through  the  wing  and 
seemed  to  make  risky  the  carved  archway  which 
gave  access  from  it  to  the  river  front.  Now 
this  ugly  seam  has  been  closed  with  cement, 
and  we  are  told  that  no  further  movement  is  to 
be  apprehended.  It  may  be  so,  but  a very 
recent  inspection  has  shown  that  two  other 
cracks  are  developing  themselves, — and  pretty 
plainly  too, — lower  down,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
great  crack  which  has  been  stopped  above.  The 
key-stones  of  the  arched  doorways,  too,  hero 
and  there,  show  by  their  gaps  that  they  are 
loosening  in  a way  which,  if  not  actually 
threatening,  certainly  suggests  the  necessity 
for  careful  and  skilful  watching;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  of  the  small  windows  on 
the  ground-floor,  which  are  not  of  much  conse- 
quence in  themselves  beyond  that  they  serve  to 
ehow  what  is  going  on  beneath  them.  Recently 
a rather  serious  crack  has  occurred  under  the 
windows  of  Colonel  Carrington’s  quarters,  where 
the  pressure  of  the  stones  together  has  been 
sufficiently  severe  to  nip  the  edges  off  from  one,  i 
and  the  pieces  now  lie  on  the  grass.  Yet  the 
river  wall,  either  from  its  parapet  or  foundation, ' 
shows  not  the  slightest  signs  of  yielding,  and 
while  this  is  so  the  building  which  it  oonfinos 
cannot  have  moved  much  except  towards 
Westminster.  It  is  a singular  fact,  however, 
that  where  the  cracks  we  have  mentioned  have 
occurred,  they  precisely  face  the  spot  on  the 
river  terrace  where  the  piles  in  front  of  it  were 
drawn  out  instead  of  being  sawn  off,  and  all 
would  have  been  treated  iu  the  same  manner 
but  for  the  timely  and  energetic  remonstrances 
-of  our  contemporary  the  Builder.  Still,  the 
buDdingjust  now  requires  some  careful  super- 
vision, and  this  can  only  bo  got  by  the  appoint- 
rneut  of  a competent  architect  to  take  charge 
of  it,  and  see  to  its  wants  at  regular  intervals. 
There  was  some  such  official  before  Mr.  Ayrton 
came  into  office  as  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
but  he  effected  a reduction  by  abolishing  the 
post,  and  that  was  sufficient  as  an  economy. 
Time  will  show.” 

The  Blackpool  Winter  Gardens. — These 
gardens  were  opened  on  the  11th  of  the  present 
month  by  tho  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of 
London  in  state.  The  buildings,  of  which  we 
Lave  already  given  a description,  are  principally 
of  glass,  iron,  and  brick.  The  glazing  is  done 
on  the  principle  patented  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Rendle, 
of  Westminster,  whose  glazing  may  now  be 
found  on  almost  every  new  building  of  the  kind. 
The  dome  of  the  Winter  Gardens  is  about  120  ft. 
in  height,  and  has  a very  light  and  graceful 
appearance,  and  can  be  seen  a long  distance  ont 
to  sea.  The  principal  structure  is  a glass  cor- 
ridor, extending  round  the  whole  of  the  building, 
this  being  also  glazed  on  Rendle’s  patent  system. 

Ozhill. — The  old  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Oxhill, 
near  Banbury,  is  being  enlarged.  It  will  seat  300 
persons  when  finished,  and  the  cost  of  the 
alterations  will  be  4001.  The  contract  has  been 
tmdertakon  by  Mr.  Bangerlee,  of  Banbury. 


A Russian  Observatory. — A new  magnetic 
observatory  has  been  opened  at  Pavlovsk,  to 
sorve  as  an  annexe  to  the  Central  Physical  Ob- 
.servatory  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  new  observa- 
tory  covers  about  eight  hectares  of  surface,  and 
the  situation  is  in  all  respects  favourable  for  the 
work  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  establish- 
ment comprises  three  principal  scientific  bnild- 
jQgg^ — tlie  principal  building  being  of  stone 
and  surrounded  by  a terrace  for  meteorological 
observations ; a double-arched  structure  m 
stone  covered  with  earth  for  observations  in 
magnetic  variation ; and  a wooden  pavilion, 
without  a particle  of  iron,  for  absolute  magnetic 
measurements  and  for  determinations  of  time. 
Besides  these  three  buildings,  devoted  to  the 
purely  scientific  work  of  the  observatory,  there 
are  four  wooden  houses  for  lodging  the  staff, 
servants,  and  other  purposes.  All  these  struc- 
tures  are  roofed  with  bitumenized  paper,  and  the 
scientific  buildings  are  at  a sufficient  distance 
from  the  other  buildings  to  prevent  the  scientific 
observations  being  affected  by  their  neighbour- 
hood. As  we  have  said,  the  pavilion  for  absolute 
magnetic  measurements  is  without  a particle  of 
iron;  all  the  metallic  parts, locks,  and  padlocks, 
keys,  doors,  and  chimneys  of  stoves,  &c.,  are  of 
copper  or  brass,  and  each  of  these  objects  has 
been  tested  by  a particalarly  sensible  magneto- 
meter. The  same  test  has  been  applied  to  the 
limestones  of  the  foundation,  the  bricks  of  the 
stoves,  and  the  chimneys,  tho  granite  supports 
of  the  instruments,  Ac.  In  short,  every  precau- 
tion has  been  taken,  both  during  the  building 
and  after  its  completion,  to  prevent  a trace  of 
iron  getting  near  it. 

City  Carlton  Club.— Tho  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond,  president  of  the  clnb,  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  new  clnb-honse,  which  is  to 
supersede  the  present  promises  in  King  William- 
street.  After  much  effort,  and  fruitless  nego- 
tiations in  other  quarters,  the  committee  have 
succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  Grocers’  Com- 
pany an  eighty  years’  building  lease  of  a portion 
of  their  property,  comprising  au  area  of  5,150  ft., 
situated  between  St.  Swithin’s  and  Sherbome- 
lanes,  close  to  the  present  premises.  Owing  to 
the  leases  of  the  tenants  of  houses  on  the  pro- 
perty not  expiring  till  1881,  a large  sum  had  to 
bo  paid  to  the  occupiers  by  the  committee  in 
tho  way  of  compensation,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
immediate  possession.  A contract  for  the  club- 
house, as  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Roberts,  architect, 
was  entered  into  by  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of 
Bow,  the  amount  for  tho  building  being  27,000i. 
The  new  structure,  which  will  be  of  stone,  is 
calculated  to  accommodate  nearly  1,200  mem- 
bers.  It  will  contain  a spacious  coffee-room, 

I 70  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide,  reading-rooms,  two 
billiard-rooms,  a smoking,  card,  and  private 
dining  room.  The  kitchens  will  bo  on  the  top  of 
the  house.  There  will  also  be  sleeping  accom- 
modation for  upwards  of  thirty  servants.  The 
sum  required  for  building  the  club,  for  compen- 
sating the  outgoing  tenants,  and  for  furnishing, 
is  being  raised  amongst  the  members  of  the  club 
by  debentures  bearing  5 per  cent,  interest,  and 
which  are  the  first  and  only  charge  upon  the 
property  of  the  club. 

Wood-Peeling  in  Perthsliire. — The  wood, 
peeling  season  in  Perthshire  has  now  come  to 
a close.  Since  the  beginning  of  May  the  number 
of  persons  employed  at  the  stripping  of  oak  and 
larch  bark  numbered  about  2,000,  and  consisted 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  chiefly  Irish.  The 
wages  paid  to  the  men  ranged  from  Ss.  6d.  to 
4s.  per  day,  to  women  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.,  to 
boys  and  girls  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  The  wages  of 
wood-peelers  have  within  the  last  few  years 
been  more  than  doubled,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  price  of  bark  has  lately  fallen  from  20  to 
23  per  cent.,  owing  to  importations. 

Closing  of  Footpaths. — Apropos  of  Mr. 
Buckle’s  letter  in  our  last,  we  see  it  stated  in 
the  Wiltshire  papers  that  access  to  " Oliver’s 
Camp,”  on  Roundway  Down,  near  Devjzes, — a 
spot  which  bad  been  open  to  the  public  from 
time  immemorial, — is  now  sought  to  be  inclosed, 
iron  railings,  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  high,  having  been 
erected  round  tho  camp  and  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill. 

Coatbam  Convalescent  Home. — The  com- 
pleted portion  of  the  new  Children’s  Hospital  in 
connexion  with  the  Coatham  Convalescent 
Home  has  been  opened.  The  plans  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  R.  Moore,  architect,  Coatham, 
from  a design  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  and  the 
contractor  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  builder, 
Coatham.  The  cost  has  been  3,000i. 


Th.8  Railway  Fassenger  I>uty  —Mr.  Rod- 
well  has  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a petition  from  seventeen  railway  companies 
which  pay  no  dividend  to  ordinary  sharoholders, 
praying  : 1.  That  no  duty  shall  be  levied  on  any 
fare  not  exceeding  Id.  per  mile.  2.  That  every 
railway  which  in  any  one  year  pays  no  dividend  to 
its  ordinary  shareholders  shall  be  exempted  from 
passenger  duty  for  that  year.  The  petitioners 
stated  that  in  the  year  1878  there  were  forty 
companies  which  paid  no  dividend  ©u  their 
ordinary  shares,  and  yet  during  the  same  yew 
the  same  companies  were  obliged  to  pay  in 
passenger  duty  41,5741.,  and  in  local  rates 
54,4551. 

Boulogne  Harbour.— The  Board  of  Trade  ‘ 
have  received,  through  the  Secretary  of  State  ^ 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  a copy  of  a recent  French 
law  authorising  the  making  of  a deep-water, 
harbour  at  Boulogne.  The  proposed  works  are  : 
to  be  undertaken  at  the  public  expense.  1'^® 
estimated  cost  is  17,000,000  francs,  towarim  ^ 
which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Boulogne  is  ^ 
to  contribute  annually  tho  sum  of  100,000  francs 
for  fifteen  years. 


Fublic  Farks  for  the  Frovinces.— The 
Corporation  of  Winchester  have  received  per* 
mission  to  borrow  1,2501.,  to  purchase  and  fence 
the  ground  on  St.  Giles’s  Hill  for  a public  park*. 

The  Mayor  of  Derby  has  received  a.  com- : 

mnnicatiou  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in 
which  he  requests  that  his  name  may  be  added 
to  the  list  of  contributors,  for  500L,  to  the  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Derwent  Bank  Estate. 

Offensive  Businesses. — The  London  Gazette^' 
has  published  an  order  made  by  the  Metropolit^ 
Board  of  Works,  under  the  provision  of  the 
Slaughter-houses,  &c.  (Metropolis),  Act,  1874, 
confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,: 
declaring  tho  business  of  a fat-melter  or  fat< 
extractor,  ” that  is  to  say,  any  business  in  which 
fat  is  melted,  rendered,  extracted  from  amy 
material,  or  remelted,"  to  be  an  offensivt 
business. 


An  ancient  British  Sepulchral  or  Cinci 
rary  TTrn,  containing  burnt  bones  and  wooi 
has  just  been  dug  up  in  the  churchyard  oi' 
Shaw-cum-Donnington,  near  Newbury;  bub,  urn 
fortunately,  it  was  much  broken  in  removali 
As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  was  fuU^ 
18  in.  high.  It  is  ornamented  with  tho  asuaii 
herring-bone  or  zigzag  lines,  and  has  a centrair 
band  formed  by  impressed  thumb-marks. 

Home  for  Little  Boys  Famingham-roaft 
Kent.— A block  of  buildings  for  stores,  work: 
shop,  reading-rooms,  &c.,  was  opened  on  Satuit 
day,  6th  instant,  by  the  Countess  of  Zetlanci 
and  the  foundation-stone  of  an  additional  housii 
was  laid  by  Mrs.  Homiman  on  behalf  of  thi 
donor.  Messrs.  Spalding  & Evans  are  the  archi. 
tects,  and  the  contractors  W.  Downs  & Co.,  c,^ 
Southwark. 


tenders 

For  north  block  of  buildiDg  for  the  Goveniora  of  t 


Leyr Schools, ’Cambridge.  Mr.  Robt.  Curwen,  architw 

Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  8.  Alder 

Stephens  & Bastow  ^ n 

L'H.  &K.  Roberts 9,558  0 9 

■R-.-o  9,490  0 0 

Dove.B*-o9-''""’"-’-" ® 

8.  & W.  Pattinson  (accepted)  ...  9.300  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  warehouses,  Satchw 
.treet,  Bethnal-sreen,  for  Mr.  J.me.  H.tely  j- 

Barrow  (accepted)  *850  0 0 


For  detached  house  at  Grove  Park,  for  :Mr.  C.  N.  M.! 


Mr.  G.  Sherrin,  architect:-  n n 

Staines  & Son  (accepted)  £l,6o0  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  te  Grove  Chapel,  C 

i>6  o o 

FaLkner  (accepted)  9 " 


For  biUiard-room  for  Mr.  J.  MacAndrew,  Mill-hm.  Ii 


Alfred  R.  Pite,  architect n loo  o 
Boden  (accepted) 9 


0 Jt  Mr.  Grrree 

“^‘■^^ibbons  (accepted)  £1,040  0 0 J 


For  alterations  and  to  “The  BeU  ” Ml 

hall-street,  for  Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Henry  K.  Cg, 
architect ; — 

Anley  

Toms  (accepted)  .......... 


..£796 
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he  Econ<>my  of  the  Worhing  Man’s  Abode. 


EOMISE  for  tho  fatnro  is 
given  by  tbe  attention 


which  is  now  directed  to 
the  provision  of  comfort- 
able and  healthy  abodes  for 
the  working  classes.  It 
ill  be  of  interest  for  those  concerned  in  this 
nportant  sabject  in  England  to  glance  at  what 
the  state  of  the  same  question  on  the  Conti- 
^nt.  A Sicilian  engineer,  Signor  Pietri  Bonac* 
jjrai,  has  communicated  papers  on  economical 
frasoB  for  working  men  to  two  recent  numbers 
it  the  Milanese  architectural  and  industrial 
[mmal,  II  Politechnico,  from  which  we  propose 

f)  take  such  items  of  information  as  are  but 
ttle  known  in  this  country,  while  omitting  such 
(eferences  to  English  practice  as  may  naturally 
be  more  familiar  to  our  own  readers  than  they 
|ppear  to  have  been  to  Signor  Bonaccorsi. 
i Tho  Parliament  of  Belgium  is  said  to  have 
jlden  tbe  first  that  occupied  itself  in  any  serious 
uttempt  to  improve  tbe  condition  of  the  dwell- 
ngs  of  the  workmen.  In  1838  that  assembly 
iippointed  a commission  for  the  investigation  cf 
iho  subject ; and  ia  1845  it  allotted  a credit  of 
[iOjOOOI.  for  the  purposes  of  improvements  in 
buildings  of  this  nature. 

I Italy  was  not  long  in  attempting  to  follow  the 
axamples  set  by  Belgium  and  Great  Britain. 
iFlorence  was  the  first  of  the  hundred  cities  of 
lltaly  to  comprehend  tho  importance  of  the 
, subject.  In  1848  a company  was  formed  by 
Iphilanthropical  citizens  of  Florence,  to  which 
jmany  members  of  tho  nobility  subscribed.  The 
Imnnicipality  offered  an  ample  area  of  land  on 
Tory  moderate  terms ; and  a large  building, 
(Covering  3,406  square  metres  of  ground,  was 
i^ectod  by  the  company. 

I In  1860,  tho  citizens  of  Milan,  in  emulation 
|of  those  of  Florence,  instituted  a building  com- 
pany, to  which,  in  the  following  year,  the  com- 
, munal  Council  granted  gratuitously  a free  area 
of  from  7,800  to  8,0U0  square  metres,  for  the 
: purpose  of  constructing  largo  houses  for  work- 
; people.  Later,  in  other  cities,  such  as  Naples, 
i'Tnrj°)  Genoa,  &o.,  efforts  of  the  same  nature 
^vo  been  commenced  by  private  individuals, 

. eaid  more  or  less  liberally  aided  by  the  Muni- 
I cdpal  authorities. 

In  France,  in  1849,  on  the  initiation  of  the 
! President  of  theEepnblio,  the  first  CiW  ouvriire 
\ Napoleon  was  commenced.  In  1852  the  Govem- 
I nent  gave  the  sum  of  400,0001.,  as  a subven- 
tion to  a company  formed  for  the  construction 
of  a new  workman’s  quarter  in  Paris;  and  in 


the  following  year  building  societies  were  formed 
at  Marseilles,  Mulhouse,  Lille,  and  Rouen,  as 
well  as  other  companies  at  Paris,  all  of  which 
received  the  support  of  the  Government. 

It  ia  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tail of  the  sanitary  questions  involved  in  the 
housing  of  the  workman.  In  England  the  sub- 
ject is,  fortunately,  not  new.  In  France  and 
Italy,  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  the  advantage 
to  human  life  and  health,  secured  by  properly 
ventilated  sleeping  apartments,  is  a subject  that 
has  come  before  the  public  attention  with  almost 
the  novelty  of  a revelation.  The  scope,  the 
Italian  Building  Societies  have  to  insist,  of  their 
operations,  ia  solely  the  welfare  of  the  work- 
people, in  procuring  for  them  cheap,  commo- 
dious, and  healthy  abodes. 

Domestic  life  in  Italy  is  conducted  on  lines 
very  different  from  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  this  country.  From  the  Alps  to  the 
Ionian  Sea  stretches  a country  which  is  the  very 
cradle  of  architecture — at  all  events,  of  domestic 
architecture.  Stone  admirably  adapted  for 
building  purposes  ia  in  most  regions  accessible. 
Limestones  of  every  quality,  suitable  either  for 
ordinary  or  for  hydraulic  mertar,  abound.  Tho 
form  of  bricks,  which  is  unchanged  from  the 
times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  even  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  and  which  is  between  that  of 
an  English  brick  and  an  English  tile  (as  may  be 
seen  at  St.  Albans),  is  well  adapted  to  make 
the  roost  enduring  work,  when  laid  in  the  nn- 
exceptionally  excellent  mortar  which  is  made  in 
every  part  of  tho  Italian  peninsula.  The  type 
of  the  workman's  home  in  Italy  is  thus  not  tbe 
hut,  but  tho  garret,  cellar,  or  other  small  apart- 
ment of  a palace. 

Thnsit  was  laid  down  in  the  first  instance  as  the 
rule  for  the  new  working-men’ s houses  that  they 
must  offer,  at  a low  cost,  well-constructed,  ven- 
tilated,  lighted,  airy  apartments,  with  doors  and 
wiudows  that  properly  close,  with  good  kitchens, 
fitted  with  the  convenient  stoves,  which  are  com- 
mon where  charcoal  ia  the  fuel  mainly  in  use,  with 
chimneys  (a  convenience  frequently  wanting 


snmmer  leads  men  to  regard  almost  as  necessi- 
ties. While  in  northern  climates  shelter  from 
rain  and  snow  is  the  first  demand  of  tho  work- 
man, in  Italy  he  requires  breathing-room,  and 
shade  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

In  addition  to  a view  of  the  requisites  for  tb® 
health  and  comfort  of  a workman’s  home  which 
is  HO  much  higher  (at  all  events  on  paper)  than 
any  framed  in  Great  Britain,  [a  great  principlo 
of  social  economy  has  been  contemplated  by  tbe 
founders  of  tbe  Italian  building  societies,— a 
principle,  wo  may  add,  which  is  receiving  very 
full  illustration  in  certain  admirable  institutions 
amongst  ourselves.  Tbe  Building  Company,  or 
Society,  of  Mnlbouse,  was  one  of  tbe  first  which 
attempted,  in  Franco,  to  secure  to  the  working 
man,  in  a short  time,  and  at  cost  price,  a habi- 
tation which  should  be  his  ovn  property,  and  to 
do  that  without  inflicting  any  loss  on  those  who 
came  forward  to  aid  him. 

In  Italy  the  effort  has  a scope  and  a meaning 
which  will  not  be  grasped  by  many  English 
readers  without  explanation.  Perhaps  the  most 
firmlv  based  of  Italian  Institutions  is  the  lottery. 
Its  advertisements  are  in  every  publication,  in 
every  street.  Its  drawings  are  weekly.  Its 
subscriptions  may  be  as  low  as  five  grant,  or 
about  twopence  of  our  money.  Week  after 
week  the  workman  lays  his  subscription  on  tho 
counter  of  the  lottery  office.  And  if  any  dream, 
that  can  in  any  way  receive  a numerical  inter- 
pretation have  visited  him,  he  will  leave  thera 
every  coin  he  can  collect.  We  call  this  mode 
of  investing  his  savings  gambling,  pure  and 
simple.  The  Italian  philanthropist,  while  ad- 
mitting the  demoralising  effect  of  the  institution, 
calls  it  a sacrifice  made  by  the  working  man  in 
the  hope  of  bettering  his  afflicted  condition. 
Call  it  what  we  like,  wo  must  all  agree  that  if 
the  weekly  dole  were  invested  in  a building 
society,  instead  of  in  the  lottery,  it  would  be  an 
improvement  of  very  great  importance.  And 
there  is  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Italian 
building  societies.  There  is  a reality  and  vibi* 
bility  about  their  operations  which  appeals  with 


Italian  bouses,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Royal : much  more  force  to  tbe  confidence  of  the  timid 
Palace  at  Naples,  where  iron  tubes  often  make  ! and  suspicious  peasant  than  any  savings-bank 

RinUfl  HrniriB  lor  similar  institution  can  hope  to  do.  Tbo'- 

Whafc 


their  appearance  in  the  winter),  sinks,  drains,  1 or  similar  institution  can  hope  to  do.  The  house 
lavatories,  wells,  fountains,  groat  courts,  some-  i is  even  more  tangible  than  the  lottery, 
times  enclosing  trees, — in  fact,  with  all  that  is 
needful  for  healthy  life,  and  for  that  degree  of 
personal  comfort  which  is  desired  even  by  the 
poorest.  We  have,  in  England,  yet  to  be  edu- 
cated to  a considerable  extent  in  order  to  find 
the  command  of  a shady  couit,  famished  with 
a fountain,  or  at  all  events  with  a deep  well  of 
ice-cold  water,  needful  for  tbe  poorest.  But  in 
Italy  we  tread  everywhere  on  the  traces  of  an 
ancient  and  roost  elaborate  civilisation,  and  of  a 
state  of  society  in  which,  while  the  basis  was 


* to  an  English  workman  would  be  the  chief  ad- 
vantage of  the  building  society,  the  certitude 
of  its  outcome,  would  not,  in  all  probability, 
prove  so  attractive  to  the  Italian  as  a brilliant 
ohance.  He  would  prefer  raffling  for  a house, 
for  instance,  250  times,  to  making  aji  equal 
number  of  equal  payments,  at  the  termination 
of  which  tbe  house  would  be  bis.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  indisputable  that  there  is  here  to  be 
found  an  element  of  success  and  of  popularity 
for  the  building  societies  of  Italy. 


Bluvery,  or  a Btate  of  asoriptioa  to  the  Boil  little  j Economical  ahodeB  tor  the  working  olaBses 
differing  from  Blayery,  there  WBB  an  inordinate  mast  Batiefy  three  mdiBpenBable  requMitea. 
wealth  and  command  of  the  tenries  of  life  . These  are,  BoUdity,  galnbr.ty,  and  economy 
possessed  by  the  great,  which  was  directed,  in  a Solidity  is  attained  by  the  preparation  o goo 
zve&t  measure,  to  tho  provision  for  their  de- natural  or  artificial  foundations,  by  the  use  of 
pendents  of  things  which  to  us  seem  stately  the  best  materials,  and  by  tbe  adoption  of  modes 
luxuries,  but  which  the  beat  of  the  Italian  of  oonstrucUen  regulated  by  the  teaching  of 
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^cieLce  aad  the  light  of  experience.  Salubrit7 
eqniiee  a good  eituatioo,  fresh  pure  air,  ample 
light,  and  (happy  Italian  workman  !)  a pleasant 
tIgw,  with  a judicious  clistributiou  of  all  the  por- 
tion sand  details  of  the  building.  Economy  requires 
the  absence  of  mere  ornament,  the  choice  of  a 
site  at  a moderate  price,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  good  building  materials,  and  the  employment 
of  skilful  and  honest  workmen.  It  will  bn  seen 
how  far  less  complicated  is  the  question  of  site 
in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the  Italian  cities,  than 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  our  own  metropolis, 
or  great  centres  of  industrial  life.  The  Italian 
writer  admits  that  economy,  as  regulated  by  the 
price  of  site,  and  central  position,  are  irrecon- 
ciloable.  The  finger  is  here  put  on  a difficulty 
which  is  very  formidable  in  Great  Britain. 

In  applying  the  principles  thus  laid  down  to 
the  special  case  of  the  city  of  Catania,  Signor 
Bonaccorsi  first  considers  the  fonr  quarters,  or 
Frozioni,  into  which  that  area  is  divided  by 
the  two  main  cross-roads  called  the  Strada 
Stesicoro-Etnea  and  the  Strada  Lincoln  ; and 
then  enters  on  a survey  of  the  available  sites  to 
ho  found  in  each  district,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  prevalence  of  the  three  domi- 
nant winds,  the  Maestro,  the  Levante,  and  the 
Ponente,  and  their  respective  qualities.  We 
may  take  this  as  a hint  to  ourselves,  to  avoid  an 
exposure  to  the  north  and  east  alone,  where 
choice  of  outlook  is  allowed  to  the  architect. 

The  various  systems  of  workmen’s  houses 
constructed  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe  may 
be  grouped  in  three  classes.  These  are  (1) 
isolated  houses  j (2)  grouped  houses  ; (3)  houses 
including  many  residences.  Those  of  the  first 
and  second  groups  readily  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  health  and  those  of  convenience  j but 
they  can  only  bo  economically  constructed 
where  land,  as  well  as  labour  and  materials,  is 
cheap.  Favourable  examples  of  this  arrange- 
ment may  he  cited  at  Birmingham,  where  the 
hundreds  of  acres  of  small,  mean,  brick  houses, 
stretching  in  intersecting  lines  beneath  a canopy 
of  smoke,  would,  however,  form  a very  appro- 
priate representation  of  the  Inferno  to  an  Italian 
workman,  or  even  to  a Neapolitan  lazzarone. 
Tho  second  system  is  said  to  have  answered  well 
at  Mnlhonse,  Marseilles,  Lille,  Rouen,  Kuchen 
in  tho  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  and  other 
tovrns,  where  immense  quarters  have  been  con- 
structed, covered  with  a network  of  streets, 
terraces,  gardens,  and  courts,  and  enriched  with 
baths,  lavatories,  infant  asylums,  schools,  read- 
ing rooms,  and  churches. 

In  Italy,  in  Paris,  and  in  Berlin,  where  land, 
labour,  and  materials  are  all  dear,  the  com- 
pound house,  or  building  including  many  resi- 
dences, has  been  adopted.  It  did  not  need 
tho  dictum  of  tho  architect  Cantalupi  to 
show  that  edifices  composed  of  many  separate 
parts,  of  small  proportions,  are  always  more 
costly  than  those  in  which  the  different  parts 
are  so  grouped  together  that  the  entire  struc- 
ture may  bo  carried  to  a great  height.  But 
this  economical  perception  may  be  held  to 
underlie  the  general  architectural  design  of 
most  of  the  buildings  of  Italy. 

We  are  thus  prepared  to  find  that  tho  typo 
selected  by  Signor  Bonaccorsi  is  purely  Italian, 
with  such  modifications  as  may  be  suggested  by 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  Catania,  as  regards 
the  climate,  the  position,  and  the  habits  of  the 
locality.  But  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
certain  accessories  of  less  importance,  on  the 
ground  that  tho  workman,  accustomed  to  toil, 
does  not  require  the  same  accommodation  as  the 
rich  citizen  or  the  noble.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  bo  admitted  that  the  designs  recommended 
insure  the  desired  requisities  of  solidity,  salubrity, 
and  economy.  From  an  English  point  of  view, 
they  do  more.  Tlie  principal  and  tho  lateral 
elevations  figured,  though  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity, are  not  devoid  of  a certain  architectural 
dignity.  This  is  attained  by  simple  features, 
not  attended  with  extraordinary  expense  in  a 
country  where  stone  is  so  accessible  as  in  Italy, 
but  the  absence  of  which  condemns  a huge  build- 
ing  to  present  a mean  and  poverty-stricken 
appearance.  Even  in  brick  buildings,  the  main 
lines  of  shadow  may  be  produced,  by  due  care, 
by  oversetting.  The  elevation  consists  of  four 
principal  stories,  with  an  attic  range.  A pro 
jecting  cornice  or  fascia  runs  at  the  top  of  each 
story ; that  immediately  below  the  attic  win- 
dows being  twice  as  bold  as  the  lower  members. 
The  windows  come  down  to  the  line  of  string 
coarse,  and  their  height  is  three-fonrths  of  that 
of  the  story  to  which  they  admit  light.  Their 
width  is  the  half  of  the  height  of  the  lower 
windows;  and  the  aperture  of  each  is  defined 


by  plain  jamb?  and  architraves  with  a width  of 
about  one-sixth  part  of  that  of  the  aperture, 
the  thickness  being  such  as  to  throw  a definite 
shade  lino.  The  general  elevation  is  divided  into 
three  blocks,  of  which  the  centre  is  about  six- 
sevenths  of  tho  width  of  each  of  the  two  exter- 
nals ; and  the  quoins  of  the  outer  blocks  are 
defined  by  projecting  pilasters,  which  are  rusti- 
cated on  the  ground  story.  The  pitch  of  the 
roof  is  low,  and  the  projection  of  the  eaves 
above  the  attic  story  is  the  same  as  that  of  each 
of  the  three  fascias  below  the  upper  cornice. 
Cantilevers  are  shown  on  the  fascias  below  the 
jamb  of  each  window;  and  on  the  central 
block  they  are  also  interspaced  along  the  whole 
line  of  string-course.  A light  railing,  bounded 
by  piers  supporting  lamps,  reaches  on  either 
side  the  entranco  to  the  side  block.  The  effect 
of  these  simple  architectural  provisions,  which 
break  up  the  general  mass  into  harmonious 
aud  well-proportioned  parts,  is  admirable.  The 
cost  can  be  but  small. 

The  above  is  a broad  description  of  the  elevation. 
Signor  Bonaccorsi  says  that  tho  design  presents 
the  aspect  of  a civil  honso  of  the  third  order. 
Tho  form  of  the  plan  is  a rectangle,  isolated 
from  the  street,  of  which  the  lower  side  measures 
•hi'SO  m&tres,  and  the  smaller  2780  metres; 
thus  the  area  inclosed  is  equal  to  1231'o4  square 
militres,  or  1,474  square  yards.  A large  central 
court  opens  on  the  street  on  tho  principal  side, 
and  gives  light  to  all  the  interior  rooms.  The 
total  height,  from  the  level  of  the  street  to  the 
little  comice  of  the  attic  plane,  is  17'50  m&tves, 
divided  into  five  planes  or  stories,  of  the  several 
heights  of  4 50,  4'00,  3'80,  3'00,  and  2'20  metres. 
(There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  good 
effect  of  tho  elevation  depends  on  this  just 
gradation.)  The  pitch  of  the  roof  allows  a mean 
height  of  3 metres,  and  a maximum  height  of 
3'70  metres  to  the  attic  story. 

Tho  system  of  construction  is  that  which  is 
ordinarily  adopted  in  houses  of  good  quality, 
.and  the  material  us’d  the  best  afforded  by  the 
vicinity.  Tho  external  walls,  on  the  ground  line, 
have  a thickness  of  0 80  metres,  and  the  internal 
walls  a thickness  of  O'oO  mitres.  This  dimi- 
nishes story  by  story,  the  external  arches  being 
reduced,  in  tho  attic  plane,  to  0'50  mitre,  and 
the  internal  to  0’25  metre.  All  the  walls  of 
less  thickness  than  0'40  metres  are  of  brick- 
work, set  in  mortar  ; and  the  small  subdivisions 
are  of  brickwork,  set,  in  the  Sicilian  fashion,  in 
cement.  Tho  doors,  balconies,  and  windows 
have  their  jambs  and  architraves  wrought  in 
calcareous  stone.  The  same  material  is  used 
for  the  cornice,  tho  fascias,  tho  pilasters,  the 
corbels,  tho  window-cills,  the  projecting  floors 
of  tho  balconies,  and  tho  cills  of  the  doors.  A 
stylobate  of  lava  forms  the  base  of  tho  edifice, 
and  tho  sills  of  tho  doors  on  tho  ground-floor 
are  of  the  same  material.  Tho  corbels  and 
frames  of  the  windows  in  the  court-yard  are  of 
lava,  covered  with  stucco.  (It  should  be  re- 
membered that  stucco  in  Sicily  has  only  a very 
distant  relationship  to  what  goes  by  the  same 
name  in  England.) 

Tho  steps  of  the  staircase  (again  we  say, 
enviable  working-men  of  Sicily!)  a metre  in 
length,  are  of  white  marble. 

Light  iron  rails  protect  the  stairs  and  the 
balconies.  An  iron  grille  with  a gate  closes  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  building.  The  roof 
is  framed  in  wood,  aud  covered  with  common 
tiles.  Tho  ground  floor  and  three  sncceeding 
stories  are  covered  with  arches  in  pumice  stone 
and  gesso  ; and  tho  attic  has  a ceiling  under  the 
tiles.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  are  of  flooring 
tiles  ; the  shops  on  the  ground  floors  are  paved; 
the  court-yard  is  paved  with  lava.  The  doors 
and  windows  are  such  as  are  commonly  used  in 
Catania. 

For  the  internal  arrangement  the  rooms  are 
placed  in  double  rows,  each  being  directly 
illuminated.  Entrance  is  given  by  a balcony, 
or  landing,  reached  by  staircases  from  the  court. 
There  are  fifteen  residences  on  each  floor,  com- 
posed,  some  of  two,  others  of  three  rooms. 
The  larger  rooms  are  five  metres  by  fonr;  the 
smaller,  four  metres  square.  The  internal 
rooms  all  average  the  same  size.  The  air  con- 
tained in  each  room  is  safficient  (Signor 
Bonaccorsi  thinks)  to  supply  the  respiration  of 
eight  persons  for  an  entire  night  of  ten  hours, 
and  in  the  larger  rooms  twelve  persons  might 
sleep  for  that  time  without  any  fear  of  suffoca- 
tion, there  being  two  ventilators  to  each  room. 
This  opinion  can  have  a shadow  of  correctness 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  ventilators  are 
large  and  always  left  open, — as  they  would  not 
be  in  England,  The  same  number  of  fifteen 


residences  is  arranged  on  each  story;  the  attic 
rooms  being  reduced  in  order  to  allow  a narrow 
internal  passage  to  replace  the  open  balcony 
which  gives  access  to  the  first,  second,  and  third 
floors.  The  entranco  to  tho  inner  room  or  rooms 
is  in  each  case  throngh  the  accompanying  outer 
room. 

Each  residence  is  provided  with  a water,  closet, 
in  the  English  fashion,  witli  a marble  seat,  and 
with  drains.  There  is  a provision  of  afire-place 
with  a chimney  on  the  Harel  system,  and  also 
a small  lavatory  for  washing,  and  a small 
cistern.  Potable  water  is  supplied  by  leaden 
pipes  on  every  story,  allowing  a sufficient 
quantity  for  the  consumption  of  ten  persons  to 
each  residence.  IVben  the  geological  conditiona 
admit  thero  will  be  at  least  one  well  in  the  i 
court-yard.  The  rain  will  be  conducted  so  as  : 
to  aid  in  cleansing  the  drains. 

As  the  lowest  mean  monthly  temperature  of 
Catania  does  not  fall  below  51°  Fahr.,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  provide  for  warming.  In  case  of  : 
need,  use  may  be  made  of  the  chimneys  pro-  : 
vided  for  cooking.  The  external  decoration,  as  i 
before  intimated,  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  . 
yet  not  devoid  of  architectural  propriety. 

The  building  taken  as  an  example  thus  con- ; 
tains  seventy-five  apartments,  and  is  capable  of  , 
accommodating  about  600  inhabitants.  The  i 
cost  of  construction,  exclusive  of  land,  comes  in  i 
round  figures  to  5,9201.,  which  allows  of  a 
moderate  price  for  each  of  the  seventy-five  ■ 
apartments.  As  these  vary  in  size  and  in  con- 1 
venience,  the  price  will  vary  accordingly.  On  thoi 
ground  floor,  a residence  of  two  chambers,  ante-« 
room,  and  kitchen,  will  cost  in  round  numbers  i 
92i. ; while  the  smallest  residence,  comprising: 
one  room  and  a kitchen,  will  cost  only  52l.i 
According  to  the  number,  size,  and  position  ofc 
the  apartments,  the  prices  may  be  taken  tot 
range,  on  the  first  floor,  from  501.  to  821.;  on; 
the  second,  from  491.  to  801. ; on  tho  third,  fromi 
471.  to  761. ; and  on  the  fourth  from  351.  to  521. 

The  arrangement  made  by  the  muncipality  is 
to  receive  payment  in  fifteen  years,  with  interest': 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  Thusi 
for  the  first  year  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  coBb: 
has  to  bo  paid,  with  interest  on  tho  rcmainder.3 
In  the  case  of  a 501.  room  tho  annual  cost  would 
thus  amount  to  51.  15s.  for  tho  first  year,  tc 
51.  lOs.  6d.  for  the  second,  and  so  on,  diminish- 
ing each  year  till  the  end  of  the  term,  wheni 
the  apartment  will  become  the  property  of  the! 
tenant.  Thus  a payment  of  less  than  Ss.  s' 
month  will  ensure  the  possession,  at  the  end  ol : 
fifteen  years,  of  a freehold  tenement,  forming  ^1 
solid,  commodious,  and  healthy  abode.  Thecoetii 
of  the  attic  apartments  comes  to  the  extremely' 
moderate  rate  of  23^  centimes,  or  less  than  2d.;ii 
per  day.  ! 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  allowance  is  in-ij 
eluded  for  repairs.  It  would  have  added  to  thetl 
confidence  with  which  the  enterprise  may  be) 
regarded  had  a special  provision  been  added  foifi 
that  purpose.  But  the  absolute  solidity  of  thei 
Italian  houses,  which  are  built  so  as  to  resist  any* 
but  very  serious  earthquakes,  must  be  remem-i 
bered.  A very  small  sum  will  be  sufficient  foif 
repair.  If  a small  additional  payment  were 
added  to  cover,  not  only  this  item,  but  the  dailjii 
cleansing  of  the  stairs  and  balconies,  and  the! 
removal  of  dust  aud  rubbish,  the  economicail 
nature  of  the  investment  would  not  be  serioasly 
interfered  with,  and  more  reliance  might  h(  i 
placed  on  its  sanitary  regulation. 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  not  only  is  tht) 
cost  estimated  for  a building  of  magnitude,  suci 
as  that  in  question,  too  low  to  bo  taken  as  appli'. 
cable  in  England,  but  that  nothing  was  paid  foift 
land.  The  addition  to  the  cost  of  tho  house  o: 
the  price  of  1,474  square  yards  of  land  will  hi 
an  item  of  which  the  magnitude  will  depend  oi ; 
position.  Five-and-twenty  or  thirty  per  cento: 
at  least,  must  be  added  to  the  cost  for  land  ii’. 
a central  position,  if  this  has  to  be  purchased. 

We  should  like  to  see  an  estimate  of  a com 
pound  residence  on  the  plan  so  fully  illustrate*) 
by  Signor  Bonaccorsi  for  London,  Manchostet';) 
or  some  great  English  town.  We  must  omit  thtfc 
luxury  of  a marble  staircase  ; but  we  should  HM 
to  see  some  attention  paid,  as  before  described) 
to  the  main  lines  of  architectural  definitioii) 
The  sense  of  self-respect  of  the  tenants  woul'i’ 
be  raised  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  their  abode, 
in  a structure  of  architectural  dignity,  however* 
severe  in  its  simplicity,  instead  of  having  mereb  i 
to  look  at  a wall  with  so  many  glazed  holes  is 
it.  A normal  estimate,  laid  down  on  such  linei 
as  we  have  indicated,  might  lead  to  the  devotia. 
of  a sufficient  sum  of  money  to  the  experimem 
in  unexpected  quarters. 
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: i THE  THEATRE  ARCHITECTURALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

1 A GREAT  deal  has  been  said,  and  is  continually 
oing  said,  as  to  the  need  of  improred  arrango- 
•lentsfor  convenience  and  safety  in  the  plan 
• nd  the  access  to  theatres  ; not  a word  too  much, 
inco  it  requires  the  most  persistent  repetition 
I f advice  and  caution  on  the  part  of  public 
noumals,  and  threats  of  penalties  from  more 
! fficial  quarters,  to  induce  managers  to  adopt 
veu  the  most  obvious  and  necessary  j^recau- 
jions  to  guard  such  buildings  from  danger  by 
re,  and  to  render  egress  from  them,  if  the 
; anger  really  exhibits  itself,  possible  for  a large 
);udience  within  a reasonable  space  of  time.  In 
,act,  the  persistency  of  lessees  or  managers  in 
Honoring  such  precautions  as  far  as  they  can 
i.lenturo  to  do  so  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
he  easy-going  spirit  of  the  public  which  will 
ieo  itself  brought  into  needless  risk  with  entire 
Badiffercnco,  except  just  during  the  period  of  a 
iianic  supervening  upon  some  unexpected  con- 
^.agration  or  crush.*  One  can  hardly  mention 
theatres  at  all  without  giving  one  more  jog  to 
his  subject  in  regard  to  London  theatres,  espe- 
ially  as  the  only  chance  of  getting  attention 
laid  to  it  at  all  seems  to  lie  in  never  letting  it 
est.  But  there  are  some  other  points  in  regard 
0 theatre-building  which,  though  not  in  one 
ense  so  absolutely  and  practically  important  as 
afety  of  construction  and  facility  of  egre.ss, 
lannot  but  suggest  themselves  in  regarding  the 
heatro  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  architect, 
ad  to  which  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention 

I very  now  and  then,  though  all  the  immediate 
ffect  that  wo  can  hope  to  produce  by  our  re- 
lections  is,  perhaps,  to  suggest  to  an  induential 
eader  here  and  there  a wholesome  discontent 
rith  things  as  they  are,  and  an  ambition  to  have 
hem  improved,  such  as  may  gradually  spread 
tself  and  mature  into  a public  taste  which  will 
xercise  its  influence  on  future  structures,  or  on 
he  rebuilding  or  redecorating  of  the  old  ones. 

Considering  how  numerous  theatres  are  in 
jondon,  and  how  important  a part  they  play 
ho  public  life  of  the  day  in  most  large  town 
t is  really  remarkable  how  little  they  conti 
eute  to  the  architectural  adornment  of  oi 
Streets  and  public  places.  In  a large  propo 
ion  of  cases  in  London,  the  theatre,  so  far  i 

Sxternals  go,  is  simply  a largo  entrance-doo 
rith  more  or  less  gew-gaw  decoration  about  i 
.nd  enlivened  at  night  by  various  tawdry  d' 
hices  of  illumination  inferior  in  taste  and  desig 
'0  what  a tailor  or  purveyor  “ to  the  Roy; 
r.i'amily  ” will  put  up  over  his  shop  on  a gala  nigh 
.’he  reason  for  the  retiring  nature  of  theatric 
iliroperty  in  regard  to  its  frontages  is,  of  cours 
iibvious.  Being  almost  always  to  be  used  I 
l.rtificial  light,  or  (in  exceptional  cases  of  da' 
ight  use)  being  a class  of  building  which  ca 
lasily  bo  lighted  from  the  roof,  it  is  a natnr; 
iBsult  of  economical  giving  and  taking  that  tl 
ixpenso  of  new  frontages  should  be  spared,  an 
•hat  the  theatre  should  in  a large  number  < 
instances  be  entirely  regarded  as  an  interio 
jot  in,  as  may  bo  most  conveniently  and  ine: 
ijensivcly  managed,  amid  existing  house  pri 
jerty,  which  can  bo  left  untouched,  and  in  mw 
liases  undepreciated,  or  even  raised  in  value,  b 
proximity  of  the  place  of  amusemen 
nhero  i.his  can  be  done,  it  would,  of  course,  t 
mt  of  tho  question  to  expect  that  money  sboul 
■36  expended  on  an  effective  exterior,  unles 
-hose  who  supplied  the  capital  saw  very  clear! 
'hat  the  expenditure  on  appearance  woul 
Jventually  tend  to  repay  itself  by  its  attractivi 
less ; and  in  most  cases,  perhaps,  it  would  t 
ihimerical  to  expect  this.  Even,  however,  whe 
Jothiug  can  bo  seen  of  the  theatre  but  il 
jutrance  to  the  stalls  in  one  street,  and  the  p 
mtraucc  up  a side  street,  which  the  gamin : 

50  eager  to  point  ont  to  every  one  who  can  b 
aupposed  to  bo  looking  for  it,  there  is  surel 
room  for  some  improvement  on  tho  merely  gii 
palace  style  of  lighting  up  and  decorating  whic 
ilistinguishes  almost  all  these  entries,  and  give 
lu  the  very  threshold  the  first  impression  c 
lawdriness  and  false  glitter  whicli  runs  throng 
'he  whole  idea  of  our  theatrical  decoratioi 
Ind  the  odd  thing  is,  that  this  catchpenn 
itylo  of  painting  and  illuminating  is  applie 
■ust  where  one  would  think  it  was  least  wantec 
at  the  entries  leading  to  the  best  seats,  th 
iJliDg  of  which  depends  on  the  public  repute  c 


Only  a few  days  since,  a complaint  appean 
ime*  that  on  a particular  eveniug  the  access  to 
Lk  V Opera-house  was  entirely 

eipross  orders  of 

.-uamberlam,  as  we  ueed  not  observe. 


the  performance  as  gathered  from  report  and 
from  press  criticism,  and  not  upon  any  momen- 
tary enticement  of  tho  idle  and  unwary.  There 
might  seem  more  reason  in  applying  this  kind 
of  gaudy  show  to  the  pit  and  gallery  entrances, 
since  the  audience  which  enters  hero  does  partly 
consist  of  those  who  may  he  attracted  to  enter 
without  having  previously  intended  to  do  so, 
which  can  scarcely  bo  the  case  with  that  part  of 
the  hoxiao  for  which  the  seats  may  be  secured  a 
month  in  advance. 

However,  this  is  a minor  and  not  strictly  an 
architectural  point,  except  that  one  may  wonder 
why  the  entrance  to  a place  of  entertainment, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  best  class  of 
society,  should  bo  decorated  in  no  better  and 
less  vulgar  manner  than  is  in  vogue  for  a public- 
house.  But  iu  the  more  exceptional  instances 
in  which  a theatre  is  built  standing  free,  or 
partly  so,  and  is  externally  as  well  as  internally 
a new  and  separate  building,  the  commou-place 
character  of  the  architecture,  and  the  want  of 
coherence  between  the  nature  of  the  building 
and  its  architectural  treatment,  is  in  almost 
every  instance  conspicuous ; and  seems  the  more 
BO  because  the  building  is  one  which  gives  so 
much  suggestion  for  original  and  emphatic 
treatment.  Tho  contrast  between  the  require- 
ments of  tho  auditorium  and  the  stage,  the  neces- 
sity for  spacious  lobbies  and  staircases  to  the 
former  part  of  tho  building  in  any  bouse  on  a 
large  scale,  tho  curved  line  almost  invariably 
given  to  tho  auditorium,  are  all  so  many  sugges- 
tions (which  one  would  suppose  could  hardly  be 
ignored)  for  a special  treatment  of  the  building, 
so  that  there  could  bo  no  doubt  for  what  purpose 
it  was  intended.  There  is  hardly  any  precedent 
in  modern  architecture,  it  must  bo  admitted,  for 
doing  this.  The  large  theatre  in  London  which 
has  longest  escaped  the  fate  of  theatres,  and 
has  lasted  since  its  famous  conflagration  Con- 
sule  Flanco  to  the  present  day,  is  simply  a 
cubical  block  with  a cement  front,  which  might 
be  a riding-school,  a Dissenters’  meeting-house, 
or  anything  else.  Tho  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  for  Drury  Lane  externally  is,  that  at  any 
rate  it  is  not  tawdry,  and  so  far  escapes  one 
source  of  -vulgarity.  Its  sister  house  has  been 
rebuilt  in  recent  days,  with  much  cost  and  con- , 
siderable  ingenuity  of  construction  j but  it  may 
be  said  that  tho  same  drawback,  want  of  definite 
character,  is  even  more  conspicuous  it  its  case, 
because  it  is  nob  absolutely  destitute  of  archi- 
tectural pretension,  but  has  a front  with  a cer- 
tain  stateliness.  The  general  design,  however, 
is  only  the  Drury  Lane  cubical  box,  with  some 
architectural  dressings.  Of  the  once  projected 
opera-house  on  the  Embankment,  much  need  not 
be  said  ; there  was  more  intention  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  portions  of  the  build- 
ing in  the  design,  in  a manner  borrowed  from 
the  Paris  Opera-house ; how  it  would  have 
looked  in  execution,  one  can  only  guess.  What 
is  obvious,  however,  is,  that  the  detail  and  style 
would  have  been  very  common-place  and  very 
much  beneath  the  demands  and  capabilities  of 
its  splendid  site. 

The  short-coming  of  large  modern  theatres 
architecturally  seems  to  consist,  first,  in  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  utilise  tho  real  forms 
of  the  plan,  and  tho  requirements  of  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  building,  as  the  basis  of 
the  general  grouping  of  tho  design ; and, 
secondly,  in  the  employment  of  a conventionally 
florid  and  even  tawdry  decoration,  which  seems 
to  be  accepted  as  the  right  thing  for  a theatre, 
which  is,  in  fact,  so  decidedly  accepted,  that 
when  we  do  meet  with  the  same  class  of  decora- 
tion in  other  positions  wo  stigmatise  it  as 
“theatrical,”  and  in  so  speaking  convey  tho 
most  marked  condemnation  of  tho  taste  of  the 
designer.  Taking  tho  latter  portion  of  the 
iniquity  first,  it  is  surely  time  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  impart  a better  class  of  design,  a 
purer  and  more  refiued  ai'chitectural  treatment, 
to  such  a building  as  a theatre.  Unless  we  ex- 
cept a church,  there  is  no  kind  of  building  in 
which  tho  msthetio  part  of  architecture  may 
rightly  be  so  prominent,  in  comparison  with  the 
practical,  as  a theatre.  It  is  essentially  a build- 
ing for  artistic  purposes,  often  for  the  com- 
bination,  one  may  say,  of  two  or  three  arts. 
Yet  in  general  it  may  certainly  be  said  that 
there  is  hardly  any  class  of  hnilding  in  which 
architectural  refinement  of  style  and  detail  is 
less  considered.  When  money  is  expended  on 
architectural  embellishment,  the  great  object 
seems  to  be  to  make  the  theatre  as  showy 
as  possible.  Tho  famous  building  at  Paris  is  tho 
culmination  of  this  meretricious  taste,  indulged 
under  peculiar  advantages  for  carrying  it  to  its 


utmost  extent,  and  carried  out  with  the  admixture 
of  much  sculpture  and  other  detail  which  is 
really  brilliant  and  fine  in  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  but  still,  with  a total  effect  which  is  un- 
deniably, from  tho  highest  artistic  or  architec- 
tural standpoint,  vicious  and  vulgar.  The  in- 
fluence which  probably  leads  to  this  proverbially 
theatrical  stylo  may  be  considered  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  interior  of  the  theatre, 
which,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  in  this  respect 
generally  even  more  marked  in  character  than  tho 
exterior.  The  other  fault  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  external  treatment  of  the  theatre  generally 
is  the  want  of  a breadth  and  simplicity  of  archi- 
tectural treatment,  expressing  frankly  and 
characteristically  the  real  constructive  ordi- 
nance  of  the  building.  The  auditorium  is  always, 
according  to  present  ideas  as  to  seating  an 
audience  for  seeing  and  hearing,  arranged  on  a 
curvilinear  plan,  which  is  almost  invariably 
igjnored  in  the  architectnral  design,  although  a 
curved  bounding  line,  on  a largo  scale,  is  so 
universally  effective  iu  architecture,  that  it  has 
not  unfrequently  been  invented  for  the  sake  of 
effect  when  there  was  no  practical  call  for  it. 
Bob  the  modern  theatre-architect  almost  in- 
variably conceals  this  true  source  of  architec- 
tural effect  behind  a facing  or  facade  of  square 
design,  which  may  just  as  well  belong  to  a 
concert-room,  a ball-room,  or  any  other  place 
for  largo  public  gatherings.  The  stage  portion 
is  almost  necessarily  a square  block  of  buildings, 
and  by  absolute  requirement  it  must  rise  pretty 
high  above  the  auditorium  coiling,  so  as  to  allow 
space  for  the  vertical  hoisting  of  scenery.  There 
is  a real  suggestion  here  for  an  unusual  and 
powerful  architectural  contrast ; but,  instead  of 
working  this  ont  into  something  striking,  the 
theatre-architect,  in  almost  every  case  we  can 
call  to  mind,  contents  himself  with  a big,  ugly 
pile  of  roof,  and  hoping  that  no  one  will  notice 
it  much.  It  is  certain  tho  thing  may  bo  very 
much  better  done  than  this,  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  presented  by  the  modern  theatre 
which  the  modern  architect  has  generally  failed 
to  make  the  most  of. 

When  wo  come  to  the  interior  of  the  house, 
everybody  must  admit  that  the  case  for  tho 
prosecution  is  even  stronger  than  in  regard  to 
the  exterior.  It  may  be  true  that  theatre  deco- 
ration has  advanced  with  the  advance  in  taste 
of  late  years,  but  relatively  it  is  in  much  the 
same  position  as  it  has  been  for  long  past. 
What  wonld  be  vulgar  and  showy  in  a private 
house  is  the  best  that  can  bo  got  in  a theatre. 

When  we  hear  that  the theatre  has  been 

newly  decorated  during  tho  recess,  wo  know 
that  we  shall  find  the  proscenium  a mass  of 
coarse  gilding,  with  commonplace  emblems  or 
monograms  here  and  there;  and  that  the  ceiling 
and  other  places  susceptible  of  decoration  will 
be  in  keeping,  the  gilding  being  mostly  laid  on 
a quantity  of  raised  pie-ernst  detail  executed  in 
papier-m&ch^.  The  pie-crust  is  not  quite  so 
rampant  as  it  used  to  be,  but  there  is  still  a 
formidable  amount  of  it  to  be  met  with.  Tho 
object  seems  to  be  that  every  thing  should  con- 
duce to  a general  effect  of  glare  and  glitter. 
This  would  be  considered  bad  taste  in  a drawing- 
room in  howsoever  rich  a mansion,  and  wonld  bo 
hardly  likely  to  be  admitted  to  the  same  extent 
in  a concert-room  : then  why  in  a theatre  P As 
far  as  we  can  see,  it  merely  arises  from  some 
vague  tradition  that  theatres,  as  places  of 
recreation  and  relaxation  for  the  evening,  are 
expected  to  be  gorgeous  and  brilliant  in  effect. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  theatre  is  exactly  tho 
place  where  this  ought  not  be.  In  tho  first 
place,  it  is  emphatically  an  artistic  entertain- 
ment, or,  at  least,  should  be,  aud  therefore,  of 
all  places,  should  show  artistic  refinement 
and  taste  in  its  embellishment;  and  secondly, 
because  to  over-decorato  the  auditorium  in 
this  manner  is  really  in  antagonism  with  tho 
object  of  tho  interior,  wliich  should  bo  to 
concentrate  tho  chief  attention  on  the  stage 
and  its  scenery  and  figures,  and  not  to  nt- 
tract  the  eyo  by  a profusion  of  comparatively 
coarse  and  prononc4  decoration  close  to  the 
spectators  and  interposed  between  them  and 
the  scene.  Such  a display  of  gaudiness  is  not 
only  iu  bad  taste  in  itself,  but  often  positively 
injurious,  rendering  the  scenic  effect  weaker 
and  less  real  by  contrast,  and  giving  an  addi- 
tionally cold  and  colourless  effect  to  tho  cos- 
tume of  modern  comedy,  when  that  is  the 
object.*  In  fact,  the  usual  type  of  theatre 

* We  remember  one  instance  in  which,  on  reopening  a 
theatre  after  decoration,  it  was  thought  necessarr  to 
abandon,  almost  at  the  last  moment,  a comedy  of  modern 
life  which  had  been  in  preparation,  and  substitute  one  in 
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decoration  makes  an  excellent  framework  for 
an  extravaganza  or  ballet  with  brilliant  costumes 
and  accompaniments  ; but  it  is  much  in  tho  way 
of  any  entertainment  in  which  acting  is  of  more 
account  than  costume.  The  house  is  meant  to 
look  from,  not  to  look  at ; and  the  eye  should 
not  be  attracted  by  anything  too  strong  or  promi- 
nent on  the  spectator’s  side  of  the  proscenium. 
The  proscenium  arch  itself  is  capable  of,  and 
offers  a natural  opportunity  for,  a great  deal  of 
delicate  and  suggestive  treatment  in  design — it 
is  the  frame  through  which  the  living  picture  is 
seen ; but  then  its  character  as  a frame  must 
be  preserved,  nor  must  it  be  such  as  to  divert 
the  eye  from  its  true  object,  the  scenery  and 
acting  on  the  stage. 

gt  In  endeavouring  to  realise  a higher  class  of 
architectural  treatment  intheinteriorof  theatres, 
there  is,  of  course,  the  difficulty  to  contend  with, 
that  the  materials  to  be  used  must  be  such  as 
will  be  acoustically  good,  and  that  tho  materials 
most  satisfactory  in  this  respect  are  not  those 
which  are  calculated  to  realise  the  best  archi- 
tectural  effect.  It  may  be  urged,  in  fact,  that 
plaster,  the  very  material  which  has  been  so 
grossly  misused  in  the  theatre,  offers  about  the 
best  means  of  combining  an  incombustible 
character  with  acoustic  suitability  (fibrous 
plaster,  at  least,  offers  this  combination).  If 
we  accept  this,  plaster  may  at  least  be  treated 
with  more  reserve  and  refinement  in  regard  to 
design  than  it  usually  has  been  in  theatres,  and 
bo  made  to  appear  more  obviously  what  it  is,  a 
mere  application,  instead  of  mimicking  construc- 
tion or  carving.  But,  in  fact,  as  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  make  a theatre  of  fire-resisting 
materials  compatibly  with  acoustic  excellence, 
it  does  not  seem  of  very  much  consequence 
-whether  a material,  moro  or  less  inflammable, 
be  employed ; the  object  in  regard  to  this  part 
of  the  problem  must  be  to  keep  fire  away  from 
the  auditorium,  and  to  provide  ample  egress  by 
fireproof  corridors  and  staircases  in  case  of 
accident.  Witli  this  reservation,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  wood  should  not  be  employed, 
both  as  a lining  (than  which  liardly  anything 
could  bo  better  for  acoustic  effect)  and  as  the 
gronnd-workforornamental  treatment.  Whether 
this  be  adopted  or  not,  what  is  certainly  desir- 
able is  that  gew-gaw  finery,  in  whatever 
material,  should  be  turned  out,  and  that  it 
should  bo  recognised  that  an  unobtrusive,  quiet, 
and  tasteful  system  of  decoration  is  as  desirable 
in  a theatre  as  in  a drawing-room,  and  may  just 
as  well  be  realised  there,  when  once  people 
are  got  out  of  tho  habit  of  expecting  to  find 
their  theatrical  entertainments  placed  in  a set- 
ting of  gilt  gingerbread.  A similar  criticism 
may  apply  to  that  unsatisfactory  and  often 
ludicrous  affair,  the  act-drop;  sometimes  a 
“ gorjus  ” curtain,  with  painted  folds  and  fes- 
toons, such  as  wo  know  it  never  could  naturally 
fall  into ; sometimes  an  improbable  landscape, 
with  impossible  figures,  tho  absurdity  of  which 
strikes  one  the  more  forcibly  after  seeing  the 
same  curtain,  ns  one  frequently  does,  for  many 
seasons.  We  recall  one  which  used  to  provoke 
the  satirical  spirit  within  ns,  where  a man  is 
continually  whirling  round  in  the  air  a damsel 
whom  he  has  lifted  from  her  feet  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a dance  ; another  with  a mermaid  con. 
tinually  and  perseveringly  swimming  across  an 
open  piece  of  water,  with  wonderful  rocks  in  the 
distance  ; our  readers  can  most  of  them  add  to 
tho  list  without  difficulty.  If  instead  of  these 
trashy  productions,  a drop-curtain  were  treated 
as  a field  for  good  decorative  design,  with  per- 
haps  figures  blended  with  the  design,  it  might 
bo  made  the  opportunity  for  the  display  of  some 
artistic  work  of  a really  high  class,  and  in  the 
most  suitable  manner. 

Tho  shape  of  the  auditorium  is  usually 
regarded  as  a matter  pretty  well  fixed  in 
regard  to  general  principle  and  arrangement, 
and  only  differing  in  detail.  It  might,  however, 
bo  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  usual 
horseshoe  form  is  necessarily  the  best  for  every 
case.  In  Wagner’s  Theatre,  at  Bayreuth,  as  we 
recorded  at  the  time  of  its  construction,  a wide 
stage  and  a correspondingly  wide  auditorium 
were  used,  the  audience  sitting  facing  the  stage 
in  parallel  rows.  This  is,  perhaps,  an  arrange- 
ment only  suitable  when  a large  and  wide  stage 
is  required  by  the  nature  of  the  performance ; 
but  the  plan,  or  some  modification  of  it,  has  its 
recommendations.  It  does  not  compel  the 
spectators  at  the  extreme  points  to  look  so  far 
into  the  wings  and  thereby  lose  the  illusion;  nor 

wbieli  brilliant  costumes  could  bo  introduced,  to  prevent 
the  actors  being  “killcd”by  tho  new  decorations.  This 
was  certainly  placing  the  accidental  before  the  essential. 


does  it  (as  carried  out  at  least  in  the  Bayreuth 
Theatre)  compel  a large  number  of  them  to  sit 
under  the  ceiling  of  a gallery  or  upper  story  and 
have  the  annoyance  of  columns  before  them. 
These  thin  iron  columns  in  any  case  ate  a great 
element  in  the  destruction  of  architectnral  effect 
and  expression,  and  it  would  bo  a great  gain  if, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  seat  an  audience  partially 
in  stages  one  over  another,  these  could  be  con- 
trived  on  the  cantilever  principle,  and  the 
columns  dispensed  with.  The  attainment  of  a 
monumental  simplicity  in  design  and  decoration, 
with  the  greatest  convenience  and  satisfactory 
acoustic  result,  is  the  problem  yet  to  bo  solved 
in  the  modern  theatre. 

After  all,  as  in  most  matters  connected  with 
architectural  style,  the  architectural  defects  of 
the  modern  theatre  are  the  reflection  of  other 
more  deep-seated  defects  in  the  theatrical  and 
social  system.  The  theatre  at  present  is  so 
much  a matter  of  individual  speculation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  ephemeral  taste  or  fashion  on 
the  other, — it  is  so  devoid  of  national  character 
and  of  serious  aims,  either  artistio  or  moral, 
that  it  is  not  suprising  that  the  building  should 
partake  of  the  same  ephemeral  and  superficial 
character.  To  this  may  be  added  the  convio- 
tion  (not  unreasonsible)  that  it  is  the  lot  of 
everv  theatre  to  bo  burned  after  no  very  long 
period  of  existence,  as  another  motive  which 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  expenditure  of 
capital  on  a building  of  nobler  style  and  enduring 
construction.  In  fact,  however,  this  objection 
is  one  which  answers  itself,  since  the  building  of 
theatres  with  more  care  and  of  more  enduring 
materials  and  construction,  would  tend  to  lessen, 
the  danger  from  fire,  and  prove  in  the  long  run 
the  best  economy.  But  the  motive  which  would 
most  surely  operate  in  evolving  a more  noble  and 
dignified  theatrical  architecture  would  be  the 
raising  of  the  drama  to  the  status  of  dignity 
and  importance,  as  an  object  of  national  interest, 
which  it  still  partly  occupies  in  France,  and 
which  it  once  occupied,  in  fact,  though  not  quite 
so  ostensibly  in  theory,  in  this  country.  We 
hold  a far  higher  position  in  this  respect  when 
the  present  Drury  Lane  was  built  than  we  do 
now  ; and,  to  some  extent,  the  building  itself 
indicates  this.  Plain  and  almost  grim  as  it  is 
externally,  it  was  intended  at  the  time  as  a 
worthy  and  permanent  homo  of  English  drama 
(not  of  Italian  opera)  and  the  spacious  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  architectural  lights  of  that  day,  stately 
character  of  the  staircase*  and  entrance  lobbies 
sufficiently  indicates  this.  Its  erection  was  a 
matter  of  public  interest,  as  is  evident  from  the 
literature  of  the  day,  far  more  than  the  erection 
of  a new  theatre  would  be  at  present ; far  more 
than  was  excited  by  the  rebuilding  of  Covent 
Garden,  the  nearest  parallel  case  to  the  present 
day.  There  is,  at  present,  no  motive  for  the 
erection  of  a fine  class  of  buildings  for  the 
drama,  because  it  has  ceased  to  be,  either  in  theory 
or  fact,  a matter  of  national  interest  or  of  tho 
expression  of  national  character.  If  we  could 
revive  tho  drama  in  England  from  a system  of 
rifaccimentioi  unhealthy  compositions  “ adapted 
from  the  French,”  to  be  once  more  a noble, 
national,  and  intellectual  recreation,  our  theatres 
would  probably  ere  long  shed  their  tawdriness 
and  adopt  a garb  more  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
and  our  new  buildings  of  the  same  class  would 
realise  the  dignified  and  permanent  architectural 
character  wliich  -would  then  be  in  accordance 
with  the  object  for  which  they  were  erected. 


St.  Luke’s  Artisans’  Dwellings  Sckenie 
Last  week,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  W.  Hurran, 
guardian,  a meeting  of  ratepayers  was  held  at 
250,  Whitecross-street,  to  [take  into  considera- 
tion tho  advisability  of  adopting  measures  to 
provide  accommodation  for  those  persons  com- 
pelled to  remove  by  the  wholesale  pulling  down 
of  houses  now  going  on  in  various  parts  of 
London  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
and  railway  companies.  It  was  argued  that  the 
ratepayers  suffered  considerably  by  tho  change, 
in  consequence  of  the  land  lying  so  long  vacant, 
and  that  trade  was  diiven  from  the  district.  It 
was  resolved  that  an  association  be  formed  to 
meet  tho  exigencies  of  the  case,  to  be  called 
“The  St.  Luke’s  Artisans’  Dwellings  Scheme 
Association,”  to  facilitate  the  building  of  dwell- 
ings for  the  labouring  classes,  thereby  lessening 
the  rates,  and  retaining  trade. 

* It  is  olivious  from  its  illustration  in  engravings  of  the 
day  that  the  main  staircase  was  then  considered  an  achieve- 
ment of  some  importance  in  architectural  design.  In  the 
present  day,  a staircase  of  tho  same  relative  importance 
and  pretension  would  be  much  more  probably  attached  to  a 
railway  hotel  than  to  a theatre. 


IS  THE  THROWING  OP  THE  CRUDE 
SEWAGE  OF  LONDON  INTO  THE  THAMES 
A NUISANCE  ?— IS  IT  PREVENTIBLE  ? 
Observations  made  in  our  pages  recently 
under  the  beading,  “ Is  the  Health  of  East 
London  Worth  Attention?”  have  excited,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  considerable  interest 
in  some  quarters.  In  the  course  of  those 
remarks,*  wo  cited,  from  the  accordant  enact- 
meats  of  more  than  half  a dozen  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, distinct  proof  that  it  had  at  no  time  been 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  either  to  allow 
auy  part  of  London  to  be  exposed  to  the  pollu- 
tion ^qf  the  waters  of  the  Tbaines  within  its 
limits,  or  to  allow  the  Thames  itself  to  be  a 
permanent  exception  to  tho  law  regulating 
pollution  of  rivers.  To  many  persons,  indeed, 
it  may  appear  to  be  a work  of  supererogation 
to  attempt  to  make  more  plain  such  self-evident 
truths.  Bub  it  becomes  necessary  to  assert 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  contradiction,  both 
practical  and  formal,  to  which  they  are  exposed 
by  the  operations  and  by  the  publications  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Work8._  “There  is  no 
evidence  whatever,”  reports  Sir  J.  Bazalgette 
to  his  Board  on  ibe  15bh  of  April,  1878, — “ which 
suggests  the  statement  that  the  sewage  works 
its  way  up  the  river,  and  that  statement  is  con- 
trary to  the  fact.”  It  is  remarkable  to  contrast 
this  statement  with  one  produced  by  the  same 
engineer  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
on°Marcli  1-Uh,  1865,  which  was  as  follows 
“The  wind  and  other  causes  would  vary  the 
result,  bub  it  may  be  roughly  assumed  that  a 
substance  in  suspension  works  up  the  river 
about  one  mile  a day  at  each  high  water  as  the 
tides  strengthen,  and  down  the  river  two  miles 
a day  as  they  fall  off.”  In  the  same  report  the 
author  claimed  credit  for  the  fact  that  “the 
sewage  is  delivered  into  reservoirs  situate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  placed  at  such  a 
level  as  will  enable  them  to  discharge  into  the 
river  at  about  the  time  of  high  water.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  sewage  is  not  only  at  once 
diluted  by  the  large  volume  of  the  Thames  al 
high  water,  bub  is  carried  by  the  ebb  tide  to  8 
poiat  iu  the  river  twenty-six  miles  below  Londoi 
Bridge,  and  its  return  by  the  following  flood 
tide,  within  the  metropolitan  area,  is  effectually 
prevented.” 

The  first  outcome  of  this  statement  is, — that 
the  Metropolitan  area  is  to  be  held  to  terminate 
seven  miles  west  of  Barking  Creek,  or  half  ii 
mile  west  of  Greenwich.  To  that  point,  accordt 
ing  to  the  authority  cited,  matter  put  in  su8( 
pension  at  Barking  at  high  water  neap  tide  wilt 
ascend  by  high  -water  at  the  following  springi 
That  is  tho  evidence  on  which  the  whole  project 
of  getting  rid  of  the  sewage  is  based.  _Ab  cer- 
tain springs,  indeed  (as  was  the  case  in  Julyi 
1851),  the  working  up  the  river  occurs  nob  onbi 
for  seven  miles,  but  for  nine  miles.  Of  the  twe 
experiments  relied  on,  one  gave  the  higher,  ana 
one  the  lower  figure.  Eight  miles  will  bo,  there: 
fore,  a mean,  and  nine  miles  will  bo  withLl 
the  limit  of  occasional  occurrence. 

But  tliis  view  of  tho  case  omits  a very  essen 
tial  element.  The  Thames  at  Barking  is  7-16tb: 
of  a mile  wide.  Soundings  give  a depth,  in  tbt 
middle  of  tho  channel,  varying  from  15  ft.  i 
19  ft.  At  a rough  estimate  the  low-wats 
volume  at  that  spot  will  bo  about  2,500  metrt 
tons  per  foot  run  of  tho  river,  while  the  tidi' 
flow  will  more  than  double  that  volume,  raisiisi 
it  at  high  water  to  7,000  metric  tons  per  foa 
In  183-1'  Rennie  estimated  the  flow  of  water  ovo 
Teddington  weir  at  1,337  cubic  feet  per  secom 
Thus,  for  65,660  cubic  feet  of  water,  or  2,51,; 
metric  tons,  to  pass  the  weir  would  occuji 
forty-nine  seconds.  The  mean  velocity  of  tli 
river  was  taken  by  the  same  engineer  at  tvt 
miles  per  hour,  or  176  ft.  per  minute,  which-!, 
rather  less  than  3 ft.  per  second.  It  will  appe^] 
from  those  data  how  slow  must  be  tbe  seawai 
movement  of  the  bulk  of  the  water  of  t > 
Thames  at  Barking.  Into  this  quantity  of  watfij 
running  at  such  rates  of  speed,  the  dischami 
from  the  northei-n  outfall  is  ponred  for  thil 
hours  and  forty  minutes  per  tide.  The  pnmpqi 
power  at  Abbey  Mills  was  calculated  toprovi-t 
for  lifting  15,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  thati; 
Crossness  for  a mean  duty  of  10,000  cubic  feet  pi 
minute.  Dividing,  in  that  ratio,  the  120,000,0)* 
gallons  discharged  into  the  Thames  in  twem 
four  hours,  we  find  that  36,000,000  gallons  y 
tide,  or  163,636  gallons  per  minute,  is  poured  ini' 
220  minutes  each  tide.  This  gives  a dilutionpi 
compared  to  tho  steady  outflow  of  the  riverq 


• See  p.  711,  ante. 
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p ot  quite  four  equivalents  of  water  to  one  of 
ewago,  the  river  outflow  for  the  minute  being 
00,582  gallons,  and  the  eewago  outflow  for  the 
tamo  time  being  163,630  gallons.  We  have  seen 
I hat  the  quantity  of  tidal  water  is  to  that  of  the 

Iiver  in  the  reach  about  as  thirty-five  to  twenty- 
vo.  Regarded  as  a bulk  of  water,  the  volume 
antaincd  in  the  roach  at  any  moment  presents 
if  largo  proportion  to  the  influx  of  sewage.  But 
Ej/o  must  regard  the  i-ato  of  movement  of  the 
i^ater  as  compared  with  that  of  the  influx  of  the 
liswago,  as  well  as  their  respective  bulks.  We 
,(nvo,  then,  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  of  the  travel- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  as  shown  by  Sir 
t.  Bazalgetto,  of  the  water  contained  in  any 
MCtion  of  the  Thames.  Daring  a half-lunar 
eriod  there  will  bo  a given  influx  of  tide,  and  an 
qual  efflux.  This  will  remove,  tide  by  tide,  a 
jrtaiu  quantity  of  sewage,  that  quantity  entirely 
opending  on  the  degree  of  admixture  between 
10  sewage  stream  and  the  general  volume  of 
le  water,  both  fresh  and  tidal.  But  during  the 
me  that  the  springs  are  making,  all  that  can 
0 reckoned  on  as  carrying  sewage  out  of  the 
lach  of  regurgitation  is  the  flow  of  the  river 
iself.  And  it  will  not  bo  the  flow  fur  twelve 
ours,  but  the  flow  for  three  hours  and  forty 

Iiinutes,  per  tide,  that  has  to  be  regarded  as  in 
10  first  place  to  be  mingled  with  163,636  gal- 
ns  of  sewage  per  minute  at  Barking,  and, 
vonty-flvo  minutes  later,  to  be  mingled  with  a 
irther  quantity  of  123,077  gallons  per  minute 
i Crossness  ; making  a total  of  286,713  gallons 
: sewage  to  every  600,582  gallons  of  fresh 
ver  water. 

As  these  figures  give  a result  widely  different 
om  that  indicated  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
Works,  it  will  bo  well  to  verify  them.  The 
jaily  outflow  of  the  Thames,  according  to 
ionnio,  is  3,223,125  tons  of  water.  Of  this  the 
luantity  flowing  out  iu  the  seven  hours  and 
■venty  minutes  of  the  escape  of  the  sewage 
Bill  bo  092,799  tons.  Into  this  volume,  during 
|io  time  of  its  overflow,  aro  poured  515,51'5  tons 
I the  effluent  matter  from  the  Loudon  sewers 
I the  two  points  of  discharge.  A mixture  of 
ns  than  two  parts  of  water  to  one  of  sewage 
I the  result.  This  mixture  undergoes  two 
lirthor  steps  of  dilution, — on©  dno  to  the  fact 
liat  the  volume  of  water  at  Barking  is  so  much 
I'l  excess  of  tlio  volume  where  the  Thames  was 
ip.nged  (a  dilution  which,  however,  is  to  a great 
Ktent  counteracted  by  the  slower  movement  of 
:io  current  where  the  cross  section  of  the  river 
'« larger),  and  the  second  due  to  the  incoming 
de,  which  in  volume  is  more  than  double  the 
lolume  of  the  river,  but  which  is  subject  to  an 
Itemating  movement  up  and  down  the  channel 
if  the  stream. 

The  only  point  which  remains  undetermined 
iwithin  the  limits,  as  mentioned  by  Sir  J.  Bazal- 
ette,  of  variation  of  wind  and  tides),  is  the 
listnuco  travelled  by  the  sewage  during  the 
hreo  hours  and  forty  minutes  for  which  it 
niters  the  river  at  Barking.  As  to  this  we  shall 
niido  ourselves,  as  hitherto,  by  the  statements 
nade  by  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  in  1865.  lie  said 
,heo, — “As  regards  the  time  of  discharge,  it  is 
lemonstrated  by  the  same  scries  of  experiments 
hat  the  delivery  of  the  sewage  at  high  water 
nto  the  river  at  any  point  is  equivalent  to  its 
lischargo  at  low  water  at  a point  twelve  miles 
Dwer  down  the  river.  Tho  mean  time  of  the 
fall  of  tide  may  be  taken  to  occupy  seven  hours 
Iwenty  minutes.  If  a distance  of  twelve  miles 
passed  in  that  time,  half  that  distance  will  be 
nade  iu  the  tlu-ee  hours  and  forty  minutes  of 
■he  sewage  escape.  Thus,  to  tho  eight  or  nine 
uiles  above  Barking  to  which,  according  to  Sir 
I.  Bazalgette’s  data,  the  sewage  thrown  into 
ho  Thames  will  work  back  from  neaps  to 
prings,  must  be  added  six  miles  of  daily  regur- 
( itation,  due  to  the  period  for  which  the  sewage 
o flows  after  high  water.  This  gives  a point 
ourteen  or  fifteen  miles  above  Barking  inlet,  or 
rom  3i  to  4^  miles  above  London  Bridge,  to 
riiich,  on  a full  spring  tide,  the  polluted  water 
fill,  with  as  much  certitude  as  is  duo  to  the 
bservations  of  the  data  on  which  these  very 
iuiple  calculations  are  based,  inevitably  ascend. 

Wo  are  anxious  that  the  matter  should  he 
ally  understood;  and  that  the  more  so,  because, 

'3  has  before  been  remarked  in  our  columns, 
he  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  chosen  to 
.ake  tho  tone  of  being  within  its  Parliamentary 
lights,  and  of  being  thus  in  a position  to  defy 
lot  only  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  but  all 
he  world.  Our  argument  is  twofold.  First, 
,vo  have  to  contend  that  tho  Parliamentary 
,ights,  if  any  such  exist,  of  the  Metropolitan 
ioard  to  pollute  the  Thames  are  not  absolute, 


bnt  conditional  and  temporary.  As  to  that,  we 
really  think  that,  after  the  facts  we  have  before 
cited,  there  can  be  but  one  candid  opinion. 
Still,  as  the  Board  seem  disposed  to  despise 
opinion,  and  to  lean  on  the  exact  letter  of 
tho  existing  law,  denying,  even  to  Parlia- 
ment, tho  right  to  explain  its  own  inten- 
tions, it  is  essential  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the 
light  of  the  pound  of  flesh.  As  to  this,  wo  con- 
tend  that  the  Board  has  not  done  that  which  it 
was  appointed  to  do.'  It  has  made  an  oversight ; 
a rather  curious  oversight.  It  has  omitted  to 
make  any  allowance  for  the  time  which  it  mnst 
take  to  run  120,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  oat 
of  its  reservoirs,  though  it  performs  this  con- 
servative  function  without  being  in  any  way 
impeded  by  the  application  of  any  process  for 
the  previous  disinfection  of  tho  effluent  water. 
“ Wo  are  authorised,’'  tho  Board  may  be  thought 
to  say,  “ by  our  Amendment  Act  of  1858,  to 
carry  on  and  complete  according  to  such  plan  as 
may  to  us  seem  proper,  the  necessary  sewers 
and  works  for  tho  improvement  of  the  main 
drainage  of  tho  metropolis.  We  hare  done  so. 
We  were  authorised  by  our  first  Act,  to  sell  our 
sewage  ; but  no  purchaser  is  in  the  market.  Wo 
were  not  bound  to  disinfect  it,  and  we  have 
no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  tho  kind.  Wo 
are  not  a board  of  health.  'VVe  do  not  care  for 
health  or  for  doctors.  Wo  had  a great  work  to 
do.  Wo  have  done  it.  We  deserve  public 
gratitude.  And  we  ask  Parliament  to  show  its 
appreciation  of  our  high  capacity  An'  adminis- 
tration by  making  over  to  ua  the  power  of  the 
water  companies  and  of  the  City  Bridge  Com- 
mittee, and  by  allowing  us  to  set  tho  conser- 
vators of  tho  Thames  at  defiance.”  That  is,  in 
fact,  if  not  in  literal  expression,  tho  contention 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Therefore, 
it  is  needful  for  ns  to  take  up  tho  second  point 
of  contention,  and  to  show  that  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  is  not  within  tho  protective  limits  of  its 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

By  the  Metropolis  Management  .Act  of  1855 
(18  & 19  Victoria,  cap.  120),  tho  powers  and 
rights  vested  in  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
are  stated  to  be  given  “ for  preventing  all  or  any 
part  of  tho  sewage  within  tho  metropolis  from 
flowing  or  passing  into  the  river  Thames  in  or 
near  the  metropolis.”  Further,  “ they  may  cause 
the  sewage  or  refuse  from  tho  sewers  to  bo  sold  or 
disposed  of  as  they  may  see  fit ; but  not  so  as 
to  create  a nuisance.”  And  tho  amended  Act 
also  is  stated  to  bo  for  the  purpose  of  preventing, 
as  far  as  may  bo  practicable,  the  sewage  of  the 
metropolis  from  passing  into  tho  river  Thames 
within  tho  metropolis. 

But  on  certain  days  in  every  month, — accord- 
ing to  the  data  famished  by  the  engineer  of  tho 
Metropolitan  Board, — a considerable  portion  of 
the  sewage  of  tho  metropolis  does,  by  the  action 
of  the  Board,  pass  into  tho  river  'fliames  within 
the  metropolis.  Measures  have  not  been  taken 
for  preventing  this  as  far  as  may  be  practicable. 
The  sewage  is  disposed  of  so  as  to  create  a 
nnisance.  As  to  that,  the  law,  as  cited  by  Mr. 
Iliggs  (Treatise  on  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Pollution  and  Obstruction  of  Water  Courses, 
p.  119),  is  clear  and  unmistakable  : — 

“ Nuisances  to  water  may  bo  either  of  a public 
or  a private  nature.  A public  nuisance  is  an 
injury  to  the  property  of  all  persons  who  come 
within  its  influence,  while  a private  nuisance  is 
an  injury  to  tho  property  of  an  individual. 
Nuisances  to  water  may  bo  restrained  by  in- 
junction. If  the  nuisance  he  public,  by  infer- 
mation  at  tho  suit  of  tho  Attorney  General ; if 
private,  at  the  suit  of  the  persons  snffering 
special  injury.  The  fouling  of  a public  river  so 
as  to  render  it  unfit  for  the  use  of  man  is  also 
an  indictable  offence.” 

That  the  turning  of  raw  sewage  into  a river 
is  a legal  nuisance  there  can  thus  bo  no  doubt. 
The  cases  in  which  this  has  been  decided  are 
conclusive.  And  further,  “ It  is  no  answer  to 
an  information  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
the  pollution  of  the  river  by  the  sewago  of  a 
town  that  the  river  was  foul  before  receiving  the 
sewage,  or  that  it  would  remain  so  if  such  pollu- 
tion  were  to  cease,  for  two  reasons ; 1.  Tho 
addition  of  the  sewage  aggravates  the  evil. 
2.  Tho  former  nuisance  might  terminate,  and 
it  is  not  right  that  when  one  nuisance  terrain  ates 
there  should  be  another  brought  into  existence 
(Att.-Gen.  v.  Leeds  Corporation). 

“ The  creation  of  a public  nuisance  cannot  be 
justified  by  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.” “Thus,  the  authority  over  sewers,  and 
tho  drainage  powers  given  by  Parliament  to 
local  boards,  do  not  authorise  the  committal  of 
a nuisance  by  the  Boards  in  tho  exercise  of  such 


power.”  “ The  right  of  drainage  into  the  sea  and 
public  rivers  (conferred  by  the  Towns  Improve- 
ment Clauses  Act,  1847),  is  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  no  nuisance  he  created.”  The  dictum 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  deserves  to  be  made 
known,  not  only  with  regard  to  tho  Thames,  but 
whenever  a river  is  in  danger  of  pollution. 

Referring  to  tho  Local  Government  Amend- 
ment Act,  which  enables  local  boards  to  execute 
works  without  their  district,  subject  to  a proviso 
which  must  bo  taken  as  explanatory  of  what  a 
nuisance  on  water  is.  Sir  G.  Jessel  said, — “ I 
think  the  meaning  is  pretty  plain,  and  it  means 
this.  You  shall  not  send  yonr  sewage-water 
into  a natural  stream  until  you  have  made  it 
wholesome  water, — until  you  have  got  rid  of 
all  the  noxious  matter  in  it.  The  next  point  is, 
which  water  is  it  that  is  not  to  be  affected  or 
deteriorated  P You  are  not  to  affect  or  deteriorato 
the  water  in  tho  river — what  portion  of  the 
water  ? I cannot  accede  to  the  argument  of  the 
defendants  that  it  merely  means  you  must  not 
poison  the  whole  river ; for  a river  may  be 
hundreds  of  miles  long.  I think  it  must  mean 
that  yon  are  not  to  affect  or  deteriorate  the 
water  in  the  river  at  the  point  where  the  outfall 
is,  and  that  if  yon  at  that  point  pollute  the 
water,  you  shall  not  enjoy  the  privilege  given 
yon  by  this  Act  of  Parliament  of  making  an 
outfall  outside  your  district.”  In  the  same  way 
Vice-Chancellor  'Wood  held  that  the  Council  of 
the  Borough  of  Birmingham,  although  bound  by 
a local  Act  of  Parliament  incorporating  tho 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  were  not  jus- 
tified in  so  carrying  on  their  operations  for  this 
purpose  as  to  drive  away  fish,  and  prevent 
cattle  from  drinking  the  water  of  a river  at  a 
part  even  miles  below  the  town,  where  it  be- 
longed to  the  plaintiff. 

We  have  thus  plainly  stated  tho  case.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  could  not,  accord- 
ing to  legal  ruling,  be  authorised  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament  to  pollute  the  Thames.  But  in  the 
Acts  on  which  they  rely,  they  are  specially  pro. 
hibited  from  so  executing  their  works  as  to 
cause  nuisance,  or  to  allow  sewago  to  pass  into 
the  river  within  the  metropolis.  That  they  do 
the  latter  wo  have  shown  on  the  evidence  of 
their  own  engineer.  That  they  do  the  former 
we  have  shown  on  the  authority  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  of  Vice-Chancellor  Wood.  The 
only  possible  reply  that  we  can  anticipate  is, 
that  such  Idches  and  acquiescence  has  been 
shown  as  to  enable  them  to  defy  all  comers. 
As  to  that  it  is  observed,  “ The  mere  fact  of  a 
person  bearing  for  a certain  time  on  evil  would 
not  alone  pi'event  tho  Court  from  saying  that 
the  evil  may  bo  arrested,  and  this  still  more 
where  tho  evil  is  a continually  increasing  one. 
Therefore,  when  sewers  constructed  under  Par- 
liamentary powers  had  been  completed,  at  a 
cost  of  207,3551.,  and  had  been  in  operation 
sixteen  years  before  proceediugs  were  under- 
taken, tho  court  will  interfere.” 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  us,  that  in  their  com- 
munication to  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
of  the  report  of  Capt.  Cnlvcr,  under  date  of 
October  15th,  1877,  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames  have  been,  to  a certain  extent,  in  error. 
They  have  acted  as  if  the  rights  and  duties  of 
an  important  public  body  would  be  so  far  ac- 
knowledged by  another  public  body  that 
measures  of  public  welfare  could  bo  discussed 
between  the  two.  If  any  such  expectation  vraB 
entertained,  it  mnst  have  been  rudely  dissipated 
by  the  publication  of  Sir.  J.  Bazalgetto’s  report. 
That  document,  so  far  from  acknowledging  that 
the  prevention  of  tho  pollution  of  tho  Thamea 
is  a statutory  duty  imposed  ou  tho  conservators, 
and  that  the  representation  of  that  highly 
respectable  authority  are  entitled,  at  all  events, 
to  respectful  attention,  actually  proceeds  to 
school,  rebuke,  and  attack  the  conservators  for 
the  discharge  of  their  own  functions.  Not  only 
does  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  assert  that  there  is  no 
documentary  evidence,' — the  adjective  deserves 
note, — to  prove  that  foul  and  offensive  accre- 
tions have  recently  formed  within  the  channel 
of  tho  Thames,  hut  ho  goes  on  to  remark  that 
“ the  unprotected  state  of  tho  banks,  which  in 
many  places  are  being  rapidly  washed  away,” 
“are,” — wo  are  not  responsible  for  the  gram- 
mar, — “ the  result  of  a neglect  of  the  duty  which 
legislation  has  cast  upon  the  Thames  Conserva- 
tors.”  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  tho  Lord  Mayor, 
the  two  aldermen,  the  four  common  councillors, 
the  deputy  master  of  tho  Trinity  House,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board,  may  be  edified  by  this  lecture  on  their 
duties ! 

Thus  the  Board  of  Works  has  thrown  down 
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tte  ganntlet.  Being  asked  to  consider  certain 
statements,  it  begins  by  denying  tbeir  accuracy, 
and  concludes  by  throwing  a stigma  upon  the 
party  making  the  representation.  We  shall  not 
anticipate  the  reply  which  may  be  given  to  the 
counter-charge,  because  it  is  a matter  with 
which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  no 
concern  whatever,  supposing  it  to  be  true.  We 
will  only  note,  for  the  beneht  of  those  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  there  exists  a very  accurate 
survey  of  the  Thames,  made  in  the  year  1832 
by  Admiral  Bullock,  R..N.,  and  that  we  can  say 
from  personal  inspection  that  the  details  of  this 
chart  are  such  as  very  seriously  to  invalidate  the 
data  relied  on  by  the  Metropolitan  En^neer  as 
to  that  waste  of  the  banks  of  the  river  with 
which,  as  before  said,  his  Board  has  no  concern. 

But  the  Board  of  Works  goes  further.  First, 
it  says  (in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  the  Conserva- 
tors) the  channel  of  the  Thames  is  improving. 
For  this,  the  inference  is,  we  are  to  be  thankful 
to  the  drainage  outfall.  Then  it  is  “ contrary 
to  the  fact,”  to  state  that  the  sewage  works  its 
way  up  the  river.  The  reason  for  carrying  the 
main  outfall  eleven  miles  down  was  stated,  in 
1865,  by  the  Engineer,  to  bo  the  fact  that  tho 
sewage  worked  its  way  nine  miles  up.  We  have 
here  not  only  contradiction,  but  self-contradic- 
tion. In  fact,  the  report  simply  says  “ Do  your 
worst.” 

What  that  worst  may  be,  tho  Board  of  Works 
do  not  seem  to  have  counted.  Wo  recommend 
them  to  make  inquiry  at  Birmingham,  at  Leeds, 
at  Cockermouth,  and  at  other  places  where  local 
bodies,  relying  on  local  Acts  of  Parliament, 
have  poured  sewage  into  rivers.  We  recommend 
them  to  read  their  own  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  bind  them  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  so  as 
not  to  create  a nuisance,  and  so  as  not  to  pass 
into  the  Thames  within  the  metropolis.  We 
recommend  them  to  read  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette’s  report  as  to  the  movement  of  the  river, 
and  the  ascent  of  the  sewage-laden  water.  We 
recommend  them  to  turn  to  any  recent  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  recently  reported  case  as  to 
pollution,  in  order  to  understand  what  a nuisance 
on  water  is.  When  they  have  done  this,  they 
will,  perhaps,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  reckoned  without  their  host. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  hardly  imagine 
any  sound  reason  wliich  should  prevent  the  con- 
servators  of  the  Thames  from  taking  the  sum- 
mary mode  of  proceeding  which  has  been,  we 
believe,  invariably  successful  in  similar  cases, — 
when  properly  advised.  It  is  no  question  of  a 
few  feet  of  mud  here  and  there, — of  the  analysis 
of  the  water  in  one  place,  and  of  the  mud  in 
another.  Tho  daily  discharge  of  the  sewage  of 
some  four  millions  of  people  into  the  Thames  at 
two  points,  without  any  attempt  to  take  the 
best  practical  means  of  defecating  it,  is  a fact 
impossible  to  deny,  and,  at  all  events,  easy  to 
prove.  The  Conservators  of  the  Thames  have 
no  need  to  attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
foul  stream  after  its  entrance  into  the  channel. 
The  one  fact  constitutes  their  case.  The  fact  is  not 
only  uncontroverted,  but  unexcused  by  the  Metro- 
politan Acts  of  Parliament.  It  was  not  an 
anticipated  procedure, — it  is  true, — but  still  the 
Acts  have  been  made  tight  enough  not  to  be 
vitiated  by  the  insertion  of  provisions  tending 
to  justify  a nuisance.  “The  drainage  powers 
given  by  Parliament  to  Local  Boards  do  not 
justify  tho  committal  of  a nuisance  by  the 
Board  in  the  exercise  of  such  powers  ” (At- 
torney-General V.  Proprietors  of  Bradford 
Canal).  The  whole  case  lies  iu  this  nutshell. 
It  is  a hard  one  for  the  teeth  of  those  who  claim 
a statutory  right  to  destroy  our  noblest  water- 
way. It  is  one  which  the  metropolis  and  tho 
country  will  expect  to  see  made  matter  of 
information  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney- 
General  on  the  motion  of  the  Conservancy 
of  the  Thames.  And  as  it  is  the  fashion 
nowadays  to  sneer  at  applications  for  legal  or 
equitable  redress,  we  conclude  with  one  more 
quotation,—”  On  proof  of  a wilful  contempt  of  an 
injunction  to  abate  a nuisance,  a writ  of  seques- 
tration will  be  issued.” 

We  hope,  then,  that  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  given  attention  to  this  and  our  previous 
articles  on  the  subject  will  come  with  us  to  the 
following  conclusions. 

The  health  of  the  riparian  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don,and  especially  of  East  London,  deserves  con- 
sideration. The  pouring  into  the  Thames,  during 
two  periods  of  three  hours  and  forty  minutes 
each  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  of  120  millions 
of  gallons  of  crude  sewage,  is  not  only  a technical 
legal  nuisance,  but  a serious  sanitary  danger. 
Its  continuance  is  not  authorised  by  the  Metro- 


politan Act,  and  is  in  entire  opposition  to  all 
legislation,  and  to  all  judicial  decisions,  for  tho 
last  quarter  of  a century.  It  is  a nuisance 
which  it  is  the  statutory  duty  of  the  Conserva- 
tors of  the  Thames  to  take  measures  to  abate^. 
It  is  one  as  to  which  the  law  is  on  tbeir  side,  and 
for  which  the  tribunals  will  grant  redress.  We, 
therefore,  hold  that  it  should  only  bo  a question 
of  time  bow  long  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue. 


IN  THE  ENGLISH  SECTION  OF  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

In  describing  the  various  pavilions,  annexe 
buildings,  cottages,  &c.,  of  the  Champs  de  Mars 
and  Trocadcro  Gardens,  we  have  found  so  little 
to  say  about  England,  that  we  may  bo  excused 
if,  in  turning  our  attention  to  the  main  exhibition 
building,  we  begin  with  the  English  section. 
Fortunately  its  whereabouts  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. After  the  exhibits  of  France,  which 
occupy  tho  whole  half  of  tlie  building,  the 
English  section  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
attraction,  and  the  greatest  success.  It  is  not 
■ only  the  largest  foreign  section,  but  it  is  that 
which  bears  the  most  distinct  marks  of  progress 
when  compared  to  what  has  been  done  at  pre- 
vious exhibitions.  Our  glass,  our  pottery  and 
hardware,  have  elicited  the  reluctant  praise  of 
our  rivals  ; our  paintings  in  the  fine-art  galleries 
have  won  two  gold  medals  out  of  the  four  medals 
accorded  to  foreign  artists,  and  onr  furniture, 
though  certainly  not  equal  to  that  of  France 
for  its  artistic  excellence,  gives  good  promise. 
All  these  steps  in  the  road  of  national  progress 
are  very  emphatically  demonstrated  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  it  was  not  without  a 
certain  sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  wo 
visited  the  section  devoted  to  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries of  England.  But,  to  turn  from  these 
considerations  of  general  interest,  wo  quitted 
the  more  attractive  galleries  to  examine  the 
classes  devoted  to  matters  of  technical  import- 
ance, and  at  once  found  ourselves  confronting 
the  stand  of  the  now  well-known  Silicate  Paint 
Company.  Here  the  jury  were  gathered  in 
force,  and  were  enduring  patiently  a powerful 
exposition  of  the  incalculable  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  Grifiitbs’s  Zinc  White.  It  is  true 
we  had  no  business  to  listen  to  this  important 
disenssion,  so  at  once  plead  guilty  of  journalistic 
indiscretion.  This  preparation  is  not  yet  per- 
haps as  well  known  as  the  silicate  paints  ; and 
has,  in  any  case,  a very  practical  bearing  on  the 
health  of  both  those  who  build  our  houses  and 
those  who  live  iu  them.  It  has  for  basis  the 
white  sulphide  of  zinc ; but  this  is  so  combined 
with  other  ingredients  that  it  acquires  greater 
covering  power  than  lead  paint,  though  pos- 
sessing none  of  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
the  latter.  All  who  have  read  Mr.  Red- 
grave’s report  on  the  inspection  of  factories, 
and  have  studied  statistics  of  illness  and  deaths 
among  workmen,  will  at  once  appreciate  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a 
paint  free  from  lead  5 and,  as  on  the  French 
side  of  the  channel,  the  statistics  of  the  Paris 
hospitals  show  that  more  than  a third, — indeed, 
nearly  half,— of  the  persons  treated  for  lead 
poisoning  are  house-painters,  we  need  no  longer 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  use  of 
lead  paints.  But  will  Griffiths’s  zinc  white 
supply  an  efficient  substitute  ? That  is  what 
tho  jury  and  tho  sanitarians  who  are  coming  m 
shoals  to  Paris  will  attempt  to  decide.  For  our 
part,  we  imagine  the  verdict  will  be  highly 
favourable.  Already  the  prefect  of  police  has 
issued  orders,  dated  but  a few  weeks  back,  that 
henceforth  the  closets  of  all  lodging-houses  in 
Paris  must  bo  painted  with  zinc  colours,  it 
being  so  clearly  proved  that  lead  cannot  protect 
the  walla  against  noxious  gases.  We  watched 
the  application  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to 
test  the  zinc-white,  and  as  this  pigment  cer- 
tainly  does  not  contain  any  lead,  it  did  not  of 
course  change  its  colour.  In  common  with  the 
silicate  paints,  the  zinc- white  manufactured  by 
the  same  firm  does  not  produce  any  chemical 
action  on  metals,  and  it  can  resist  any  degree  of 
heat.  All  these  features  are  carefully  shown  at 
the  Exhibition,  with  specimens  that  have  been 
exposed  to  every  test.  Among  other  things  of 
this  description,  there  is  an  iron  can  which  has 
contained  salt  and  water  for  more  than  a year, 
and  yet  the  silicate  paint  has  effectively  pro- 
tected the  metal  from  the  corroding  influence  of 
the  salt.  This  is  attracting  the  attention  of  a 
great  many  persons,  and  the  paint  is  being 
extensively  canvassed  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  irou  coating  of  modern  ships  from 


the  action  of  the  salt  sea-water.  Certainly,  as 
compared  with  the  paints  shown  by  other 
nations,  this  is  one  of  the  novelties,  and  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  inventions  exhibited. 

Around  these  paints  are  the  exhibits  of 
some  of  our  leading  chemical  manufacturers. 
There  stands,  for  instance,  an  enormous 
block  of  alum,  8 ft.  or  10  ft.  high,— 
to  cure  English  sore  throats,  the  French 
visitors  remark  in  passing ! Then  there  are 
patent  soaps,  which  wash  and  disinfect  simul- 
taneously, with  more  or  less — particularly  less— 
efficacy  than  usual ; and  we  have  also  the  now 
celebrated  gold  palm-leaf  stand  of  Price’s 
Patent  Candle  Company.  This  is  a particularly 
elegant  exhibit,  and  the  photographs  of  stearine 
crystals  give  an  insight  of  the  science,  thg 
chemical  knowledge, — required  for  tho  successful 
manufacture  of  candles.  It  is,  perhaps,  strange 
in  these  days,  when  mineral  oils  abound,  when 
gas  burns  in  nearly  every  town,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  candles  should  not  only  prosper,  but 
actually  increase.  There  must  be  many  more 
persons  than  generally  imagined  who  consider 
candles  at  once  more  pleasant  and  more  whole- 
some. They  do  not  produce,  in  any  case,  so 
much  heat  for  the  same  volume  _ of  light  as 
either  mineral  oils  or  gas  ; and  this  is  no  small 
advantage  in  these  hot  evenings.  They  are  also 
unattended  by  the  disagreeable  smell  whiol 
accompanies  the  not  uufrequent  escapo  of  un. 
consumed  gas.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
English,  as  in  the  French  section,  there  are 
several  patents  which  profess  to  remove  al 
these  inconveniences.  Tice’s  Improved  Dry  Gaf 
Regulator  is  one  in  point.  The  gas  is  admittec 
into  a chamber,  and  pressed  out  of  it  by  weights 
attached  to  a flexible  diaphragm ; thus,  as  ii 
the  French  patent  we  described  in  our  Iasi 
' article,  tbo  pressure  of  tbe  house  supply  can  bs 
regulated  precisely  according  to  requirements 
and  independently  of  tbe  outside  supply.  Bj 
this  means  tbe  escape  of  gas  due  to  its  passiuj 
too  rapidly  through  the  burners  is  avoided 
together  with  the  consequent  “ bad  light,  offen 
sive  smell,  smoky  ceilings,  and  heavy  gas  bills.’ 
Again,  for  places  where  there  is  no  gas  supply 
we  have  the  “ Suu”  auto-pneumatic  gas  machine 
which  is  a simple  machine,  occupying  but  littl 
space,  producing  a gas  that  bums  evenly,  an' 
does  not  contain  tbe  sulphur  compoimds  so  fata 
to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  This  firm  alsi 
exhibit  Hearson’s  patent  automatic  gas  - lam] 
for  illuminating  streets  at  the  reputed  cost  c 
one  farthing  per  hour.  A reservoir  is  place- 
over  this  lamp,  and  does  not,  as  is  usually  th 
case,  shade  the  light.  It  contains  autoline,  0 
benzoline  free  from  oil,  and  tbe  system  can  bi 
fitted  to  au  ordinary  street-lamp.  Such  inven 
tions  are  worthy  of  note,  and  it  is  particular! 
interesting  to  watch  how  closely  tho  French  an 
the  English  patents  follow  each  other.  Th' 
difficulty  nowadays  is  not  the  lighting  of  a room 
building,  or  street,  but  the  selection  of  tbe  or 
out  of  the  rival  systems  which  presents  the  moe 
advantages,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  occasion 
the  least  inconvenience  and  disappointment. 


NEW  PANTECHNICON  BUILDINGS  IN: 

SOUTH  LONDON. 

On  a vacant  plot  of  ground,  nearly  half  c 
acre  in  extent,  in  Station-road,  Camberwe.- 
almost  immediately  opposite  tho  Camberw© 
New-road  Station,  a large  new  building  is  abot 
to  be  erected,  to  be  called  the  South^  Lond(( 
Pantechnicon,  which  will  be  of  a similar  ch: 
racter  to  tbe  well-known  establishment  iu  Mo) 
combe-stroet,  Belgravia,  which,  it  will  1 
remembered,  was  burnt  down  a few  years  ag? 
The  new  building  will  cover  a ground  area  a 
about  13,000  superficial  feet,  and  will  have; 
frontage  to  Station-road  of  120  ft.  m lengt< 
whilst  it  will  extend  upwards  of  100  ft.  . 
depth.  It  will  bo  carried  to  a great  heigh 
having  several  floors  and  galleries,  with  a sp 
cious  area  in  the  centre,  and  will  contai 
lifts  and  other  appliances  for  the  storat 
of  every  description  of  property,  includu 
furniture,  luggage,  plate,  musical  instrumenf 
carriages,  pictures,  and  other  valuables.  T 
works  in  connexion  with  the  building  have  jt  I 
been  commenced. 


Ringstead.- The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Riilj 
stead  has  been  re-opened,  after  repair  Sj 
enlargement.  Tbe  work  has  been  carried  c, 
by  Messrs.  William  Smith  & Son,  of  Raumj 
The  total  cost  has  been  3301. 
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GOVERNMENT  LOANS 
r FOR  LABOURERS’  DWELLINGS  IN 
IRISH  URBAN  DISTRICTS. 
i:  There  are  several  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
teal  with  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  classes  in 
t'oland.  There  is  the  statute,  23  Viot.,  c.  19, 
d'hichis  concerned  with  country  districts,  and 
r.  connected  in  practice  with  the  Land  Improve- 
vjients  Acts.  Then  there  is  the  Artisans’ 
fl'wellings  Improvement  Act  of  1875,  which  has 
apparently  been  so  short  a time  in  existence 
i|iat  its  operation  in  Ireland  has  been  inappreci- 

i, ble,  though,  considering  that  it  is  now  three 
fears  since  it  became  law,  we  are  surprised  to 

j, nd,  from  the  authority  of  the  report  of  the 

fjmmittee  to  investigate  the  management  of 
le  Irish  Board  of  Works,  that  such  is  the 
tise.  For  looking  at  things  in  the  ordinary  way, 
e should  have  assumed  that  the  greatest 
ctivity  shown  under  it  would  have  been  in  its 
irliest  years,  when  there  was  an  ample  field 
)r  its  operation.  We  cannot  help  fearing, 
lerefore,  that  if  it  has  not  hitherto  been  om- 
loyed  in  Ireland,  it  may  become  altogether  a 
sad  letter.  Thoa  there  is,  finally,  the  Act  of 
366  (29  k 30  Viet.,  c.  24),  which  is  confined  to 
rban  districts.  This  Act,  we  may  briefly  recall 
> our  readers’  memory,  empowers  the  Commis- 
loners  of  Public  Works  to  make  loans  to  be  re- 
aid within  forty  years  at  a rate  of  interest  not 
108  than  four  per  cent,  to  town  councils,  railway 
ompanies,  dock  or  harbour  commissioners, 
radiiig  or  other  companies,  and  owners 
f land  in  fee,  or  for  terms  not  less  than 
ighty  unexpired  years  for  purchasing  sites, 
nd  for  erecting  or  adapting  dwellings  for 
36  labouring  classes.  Moreover,  the  loan  is 
ot  to  exceed  one-half  the  value  of  the  property 
n which  the  money  is  to  bo  expended,  but  if 
ollateral  security  be  given,  the  full  amount  of 
le  estimated  outlay  may  be  lent.  These  are 
bo  main  provisions  and  the  fundamental  aim 
nd  object  of  this  statute.  The  Act  has  now 
een  in  operation  for  twelve  years^  and  the 
mimitteo  are  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that 
nco  the  procedure  is  neither  complicated  nor  ex- 
ensive,  and  the  facilities  given  by  it  are  unques- 
onably  great,  and  considering  also  how  apparent 
koughout  Ireland  has  been  the  want  which  this 
let  was  intended  to  supply,  it  might  have  been 
xpected  that  it  would  have  been  considerably 
cted  upon.  But  when  we  come  to  figures,  we 
ind  that  unfortunately  snch  is  not  the  case,  for 
luring  these  twelve  years  only  eighty  appli- 
lationshave  been  made, — that  is,  rather  less  than 
isven  every  year.  But  this  small  application 
I]  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  come  to 
lomparo  the  amount  of  grants  in  Ireland  with 
ihose  in  England  made  under  a similar  Act 
the  Labouring  Classes’  Dwelling-houses  Act), 
lassed  also  in  the  same  year.  In  Ireland,  one- 
I lalf  only  of  the  loans  applied  for  were  granted ; 
ih  England,  five-sixths  of  the-amonnt  have  been 
liganted.  The  reason  for  this  nonfulfilment  of 
[latural  expectations  can  be  given  in  a very  few 
flvords  from  the  report  in'question, — “ We  have 
r 10  hesitation,”  say  the  committee  (p.  xii.),  “in 
;ayiDg  that  wo  think  the  Board  did  not,  until 
[lately,  place  a sufficiently  liberal  construction 
;>n  the  Act.”  The  subject  is  one  of  such  great 
Bmportance  and  interest  that  it  will  not  be  out 
il)f  place  to  consider  some  of  the  facts  on  which 
j.his  opinion  is  based. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  of  late,  as  the  com- 
knittee  say,  the  loans  have  been  more  liberally 
igranted;  but  when  once  the  idea  was  pro- 
Ipagatcd  that  the  Board  of  Works  were  very 
[Chary  in  granting  loans  for  the  purposes  of 
tlabourers’  dwellings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ipersoiis  would  cease  to  mako  what  they  con- 
sidered useless  applications.  For  instance,  the 
:iBoard  for  some  time  refused  to  grant  money  for 
buildings  partly  completed,  on  the  ground  that 
such  loans  were  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Act,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  by  the  eighth 
isection  money  is  to  be  granted  and  applied 
'(“towards  the  purchase  of  land  or  buildings, 
and  the  erection,  alteration,  and  adaptation  of 
buildings  to  be  used  as  dwellings  for  the  labour- 
ing classes.”  When  a loan  is  required  for  the 
purposes  of  completing  a half-finished  building, 
it  is  clearly  needed  for  the  purposes  of  erection. 
Thus  one  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Belfast,  applied  for 
a loan  for  twenty-two  buildings,  estimated 
value,  1,5601.,  fee  simple  title;  amount  asked 
for,  1,0001.  But  all  that  Mr.  Thomson  got  by 
this  application  was  an  answer  from  the  Board 
that  it  was  “ contrary  to  the  Act  to  grant  loans 
for  houses  already  built  or  nearly  completed.” 
There  was  no  ground  for  saying  that  these 


structures  were  not  intended  as  dwellings  for 
artisans  ; the  sole  basis  for  refusal  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  nearly  completed,  and  this  was 
done,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  face  of  a 
section  of  a statute  which  speaks  not  only 
of  erection,  thereby  pointing  to  new  build- 
ings not  completed  or  begun,  bat  of  altera- 
tion and  adaptation,  which  distinctly  point 
to  buildings  already  erected.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  cause  for  surprise  that  the  Act  in 
question  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  expectations  of 
its  promoters  when  it  has  been  practically  nulli- 
fied and  strangled  by  those  who  should  have 
been  tho  first  to  encourage  persons  to  take 
advantage  of  its  provisions.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
very  encouraging  for  the  future  snccess  of  this 
or  any  other  work  entrusted  to  the  Board,  to 
consider  the  way  in  which  the  Board  altered 
their  practice  in  this  respect,  for  they  either 
adopted  the  first  view  without  proper  considera- 
tion, and  without  taking  sound  legal  advice  as 
to  the  construction  of  the  Act,  or  they  changed 
their  opinions  in  the  most  heedless  manner. 
For  this  is  the  explanation  of  tho  chairman  of 
the  Board : — (921.)  “ And  is  the  panting  of 
a loan  in  such  a case  (t.e.,  of  unfinished  build- 
ings) contrary  to  the  Act  or  the  rules  ? — It  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  contrary  to 
its  intentions.”  And  then,  after  some  inter- 
mediate questions,  come  the  following: — (924.) 
“Then  you  have  changed  your  practice,  in 
fact  ? — Yes,  wo  enlarged  oar  area,  so  to 
speak.”  (925.)  “And  if  those  people  bad 
made  their  application  a little  later,  they 
would  have  got  the  advance  ? — I suppose  so.” 
A very  comforting  remark  for  the  persons  who 
applied  before  these  liberal  and  proper  notions 
reigned  in  the  Board  of  Works,  but  one  which  is 
a strong  condemnation  out  of  the  mouth  of  their 
chairman  of  the  Board,  so  far  as  regards  the 
execution  of  this  Act.  It  is  none  too  strong, 
therefore,  to  say,  as  the  committee  do,  that 
“ it  must  be  remembered  that  the  effect  of 
withholding  from  tho  public  the  advantage  of 
a statute  cannot  be  measured  by  the  refusal  of 
this  or  that  application.  There  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  tho  deterrent  effect  that  a re- 
fusal hero  and  a refusal  there  has  upon  intend- 
ing applicants,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  an 
Act  like  this,  which  was  in  its  infancy,  and  so 
required  to  be  construed  even  more  liberally 
than  if  it  had  been  in  full  working  order.” 

But  a thought  of  a somewhat  legal  character 
thereupon  naturally  suggests  itself,  and  it  is  this, 
— if  in  this  instance  and  in  others  the  Board  have 
been  found  to  fail  palpably  rather  in  mind  than 
execution,  what  security  is  there  that,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  it  can  be  relied  onto  perform  its 
duties  effectually.  The  instance  wo  have  cited 
was  a clear  one  of  an  error  of  judgment,  and  no 
amount  of  extra  assistance  can  cure  this  defect, 
and  this  view  of  the  Act  is  curiously  in  contrast 
with  what  may  bo  termed  the  philanthropic  one 
which  suddenly  overpowered  the  judgment  of  the 
Board,  for  they  decided  to  refuse  applications 
for  loans  when  they  inferred  from  their  know- 
ledge of  tho  applicant  that  he  was  merely 
induced  by  the  easy  terms  offered  by  the 
Act  for  borrowing  money,  to  come  to  the 
Board  of  Works  for  speculative  reasons, 
and  not  from  any  motive  for  benefiting  the 
poorer  classes.  Such  a reason  is  absolutely  gro- 
tesque,— the  main  ob  j ect  of  the  Act  was,  of  course, 
to  give  the  poorer  classes  as  good  homes  as 
possible,  and  whether  the  builder  was  a philan- 
thropist or  a speculator  was  wholly  immaterial. 
Indeed,  the  Board  might  fairly  have  brought 
their  theory  to  a reductio  ad  dbsurdum  by  in- 
qniring  whether  the  philanthropy  was  genuine 
or  fictitious.  Again,  a case  occurred  in  which 
the  loan  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  build- 
ing societies  and  other  private  persons  were 
erecting  buildings  near  the  same  place  for 
labourers,  and  if  the  applicant’s  wish  were 
granted,  that  he  would  be  in  a more  favourable 
pecuniary  position  than  his  neighbours.  This,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  was  an  equally  unsound  ground  with 
the  last,  because  if  tho  dwellings  were  lond-fide 
intended  for  working  men,  and  if  the  security 
was  sufficient,  the  Board  should  at  once  have 
granted  the  loan.  It  should  have  made  no 
difference  to  them  'whether  other  persona  were 
or  were  not  building  similar  dwellings  near  at 
hand,  because  the  main  question  in  regard  to 
the  Act  is  the  purpose  of  the  building,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  security  offered.  As  tho  com- 
mittee justly  observes,  “the  Act  was  passed 
with  a view  to  attract  capital  to  a field  of  enter- 
prise, irrespective  of  tho  motives  of  the  appli- 
cants  The  business  of  the  Board  lay  in 

seeing  that  the  security  offered  by  the  borrower 


was  sound,  and  that  the  plans  gave  good  pro 
raise  that  the  buildings  would  be  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  tho  poor,  with  a due  regard  to 
their  comfort,  convenience,  and  health.” 

We  have  said,  therefore,  enough  to  show  that  the 
Labouring  Classes’  Dwellings  Act  has  failed  from 
no  inherent  weakness  in  itself,  hot  from  a want  of 
judgment  in  the  method  of  its  application  by  the 
Irish  Board  of  Works.  Much  harm  baa,  of 
course,  now  been  done,  which  it  will  take  some 
years,  at  any  rate,  to  repair.  And  aperiod  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  has  also  gone  by  in  which 
the  Act  was  more  likely  to  be  utilised  than  at 
a time  when  times  are  bad  and  business  men 
have  few  profits  to  invest  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
working  classes.  Bat  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  publicity  given  to  this  matter  by  the 
investigations  of  the  committee  will  cause  the 
fact  that  more  liberal  opinions  now  prevail,  and 
will  prevail  in  the  future,  to  become  known  in 
Ireland,  and  that  during  tho  next  ton  years  the 
Act  will  have  a vigorous  operation.  Neverthe- 
less, as  we  said  before,  the  manner  in  which  the 
Board  of  Works  have  fulfilled  the  duties  cast 
upon  them  by  this  statute  must  mako  us  beai- 
tate  to  be  too  sanguine  as  to  tho  judgment  and 
the  vigour  with  which  they  will  fulfil  them 
in  the  future  unless  public  criticism  be  vigilant 
and  strong.  


MEDALS  TO  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTS. 

PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  Jury  of  Class  4,  Architectural  Drawings 
and  Models,  have  brought  their  labours  to  a 
close.  For  all  works  of  all  nations  sent  in,  thirty, 
seven  medals  were  allotted  ; of  these  nearly  half, 
or  eighteen,  were  agreed  to  be  given  to  the 
French  exposants,  who  were  twice  as  numerous 
as  tho  foreign  exhibitors.  To  the  foreign  arebi- 
tects  tho  awards  are  as  follows  : — 

Medals.  Hon.  Mention.  Eappel. 

England  7 1 1 

Austria  6 2 1 

Italy  2 1 — 

Holland  1 1 — 

Belgium  1 — — 

Switzerland  ...  1 — — 

Hungary 1 1 — 

19  6 2 

The  “ Rappels  do  Medaille  ” refer  to  those  who 
have  already  received  rewards  or  medals  in 
former  Expositions  in  France,  as  in  1867.  This 
was  the  case  with  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  1867  for 
tho  Manchester  town-hall,  and  be  sent  his  best 
drawing  this  time  of  that  building,  and  in  such 
cases  as  this  a diploma  will  be  given,  ranking 
equal  to  First  Medals. 

Tho  English  list,  unanimously  adopted,  is  as 
follows : — 

1 “ Grando  Medaille  ” ...  Mr.  E.  M.  BaiTy. 

1 First  Medal  Mr.  G.  E.  Street. 

1 Ditto  Mr.  Pearson. 

1 Second  Medal Mr.  Norman  Shaw. 

1 Ditto  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt. 

' 1 Third  Medal  Mr.  Horace  Jones. 

1 Ditto  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon. 

1 Honourable  mention  .. . Mr.  Jackson. 


1 Rappel  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse. 

9 Total. 

A question  arose  as  to  members  of  the  jury, — 
whether  they  should  be  competitors  for  the  fine 
arts  section  ? This  was  permitted  by  the  regu- 
lations 5 but  we  need  scarcely  say  that  all  the 
English  members,  whether  as  painters,  sculp- 
tors, or  architects,  at  once  declared  they  could 
not  act  as  judges  and  also  he  competitors.  In 
the  Architectural  Section  the  following  took 
this  course  at  the  outset : — 


Herr  Ferstel Austria. 

Commander  Basile Italy. 

C.  Barry England. 

Do  Suers Holland. 


The  jui’y  had  ten  members  in  addition  to  the 
above.  There  were  five  Frenchmen  and  Mari- 
etta Bey,  Egypt.  These  did  not  declare  them- 
selves hors  de  concours ; but  Marietta  Bey  and 
M.  Lefnel  were  not  exhibitors,  so  four  French- 
men  remained.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  believe, 
none  of  these  four  received  medals;  but  as  we 
have  not  yet  received  the  full  report,  we  are  not 
quite  certain  of  this. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Herr  Ferstel, ‘all 
acted  together  most  harmoniously. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  English  exhibitors  owe 
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muoli  to  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  "who  looked  very 
vigoronely  after  their  interests  and  position,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  for  them  the  highest 
number  of  medals  that  any  foreign  nation 
receives. 


TBAMWAY  INVESTMENT. 

Subscriptions  ai-e  invited  for  a first  issue  of 
25,000L,  in  61.  shares,  by  a company  styling 
itself  “The  Tramways  Corporations,  Limited,” 
the  total  capital  of  which  is  to  be  250,0001. 
The  undertaking  has  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  tramways  in  different 
places,  apparently  with  |a  view  to  sale.  We  are 
unacquainted  with  the  status  of  this  corporation, 
but  commend  to  public  attention,  subject  to  a 
careful  verification  of  the  competence  and 
reliability  of  the  projectors  of  any  new  under- 
takings, any  effort  to  employ  English  money  in 
improving  English  ground.  Wo  observe,  in 
reference  to  this  project,  and  also  recalling 
attention  to  our  own  remarks  (pp.  633  and  681, 
ante)  on  Roadways,  Railways,  and  Waterways, 
and  on  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark’s  little  volume  on  Tram- 
ways,  that  the  Edinburgh  Tramway  Company, 
in  the  report  for  the  last  half-year,  propose  to 
pay  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  per  cent.,  and 
tho  Hull  Tramway  Company  a dividend  at  the 
rate  of  9 per  cent,  per  annum. 

On  the  Edinburgh  tramways  the  half-year’s 
revenue  is  32,9171.,  and  the  expenditure, 
25,5781.  The  capital  expenditure  on  this  line 
of  tramway,  to  the  close  of  1876,  was  220,7621. 
for  13  29  miles,  or  16,6001.  per  mile ; of  which 
the  way  and  equipments  amounted  to  10,2561. 
per  mile.  A net  income  of  8301.  per  mile  is 
thus  required  to  pay  5 per  cent,  on  the  capital. 
The  receipts  in  1876  wore  62,1111.,  or  4, 6731. 
per  mile,  out  of  which  the  expenditure  comes  to 
72'52  per  cent.  For  tho  last  half-year  the 
working  expenditure  appears  to  have  mounted 
to  77'7  per  cent,  of  the  income.  It  is  to  this 
gradual  swelling  of  the  per-centago  of  working 
expenses  that  the  attention  of  shareholders  and 
intending  shareholders  ought  especially  to  bo 
directed.  16,0001.  per  milo  is  a respectable 
capital  outlay,  and  it  is  only  by  very  careful 
economy  that  dividends  can  be  maintained  when 
the  rate  of  expenditure  absorbs  more  tbau  half 
tho  gross  revenue.  In  Edinburgh  the  cost  of 
working  is  augmented  by  the  steepness  of  the 
gradients.  Tills  is  a matter  of  tho  utmost  im- 
portance on  any  way  worked  by  animal  power. 
The  actual  cost  of  gradient  may  be  matter  of 
calculation,  as  far  as  foot-pounds  or  any  units  of 
force  are  concerned ; but  when  muscles  and 
lungs  are  in  question,  the  condition  and 
mamteuance  of  the  stock  have  to  bo  taken 
into  account.  The  number  of  miles  run 
per  horse  in  Edinburgh  is  low ; it  amounts 
to  only  5'80  miles  per  day  of  313  days 
in  tho  year.  The  gradients  of  Leith-walk 
average  1 in  32,  and  the  maximum  gradient  is 
1 in  14.  To  surmount  this  latter  pitch  a force 
of  160  lb.  per  ton,  plus  the  running  friction,  must 
be  exerted.  The  saving  of  friction  on  a good 
railway,  as  compared  to  an  ordinary  road,  is 
about  40  lb.  per  ton,  and  by  the  use  of  oil  in- 
stead of  grease  for  the  axles  a further  saving 
can  be  effected  5 but  at  an  incline  of  1 in  56  the 
resistance  of  gravity  amounts  to  401b.  per  ton, 
and  the  commercial  value  of  the  saving  of 
running  friction  diminishes  in  proportion.  If 
this  gradient  is  exceeded,  tho  economical  value 
of  a tramway  will  be  very  low,  unless  the  traffic 
be  so  great  as  to  insure  that  only  a email  com- 
parative amount  of  deadweight  shall  be  carried. 
As  to  the  other  element  of  cost  in  depreciation  of 
stock,  namely,  the  pull  required  for  starting 
the  train,  wo  have  already  pointed  out  that  the 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  the  accumu- 
lator  may  be  looked  forward  to  as  a safeguard. 
Our  readers  will  see  that  money  is  to  bo  made 
out  of  tramways,  so  that  they  be  ably  and 
honestly  managed,  laid  over  tolerably  level 
ground,  and  commanding  ample  traffic.  In  the 
absence  of  either  of  these  requisites  they  are 
best  avoided. 


University  College,  London,. — Mr.  Samuel 
Sharpe  has  promised  to  give  5,000Z.  towards 
the  building  of  the  North  Wing  of  University 
College,  London,  so  soon  as  the  Council  are  pre- 
pared to  begin  tho  work.  It  is  expected  that 
this  liberal  donation,  together  with  others  which 
have  been  received,  will  enable  the  building  to 
be  very  shortly  commenced.  A sum  of  50,000?. 
in  all  will,  however,  he  required  to  complete 
the  extension^  which  are  immediately  contem- 
plated. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  ORGAN 
MECHANISM. 

Messrs.  Bishop  & Son,  the  present  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  late  eminent  organ-builder  of 
the  same  name,  have  just  erected  at  their  fac- 
tory, in  Marylebone-road,  a small  organ  intended 
to  afford  a practical  illustration  of  a system  of 
mechanism  patented  by  them,  and  likely  to  be 
of  great  use  in  the  case  of  large  organs,  more 
especially  when  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that 
tho  key-board  should  bo  at  some  distance  from 
the  instrument. 

Tho  invention  consists  in  a new  method  of 
applying  wind-pressure  to  convey  the  action  of 
the  player  on  the  key  to  tho  pallet  which  admits 
the  wind  to  the  pipe.  As  many  of  our  readers 
know,  the  old  method  of  connexion  between  the 
key  and  the  pallet  was  by  a direct  pull  on  a long 
thin  slip  of  wood  called  a “ tracker,”  with  special 
appliances  for  taking  tho  pull  round  angles  (on 
the  principle  of  tho  bell-crank),  so  that  in  the 
simplest  form  of  tho  movement  there  was  usually 
a vertical  pull  from  the  end  of  tho  key,  giving 
a horizonlal  pull  to  the  tracker,  which  in  turn 
gave  a vertical  pull  on  the  “ pull-down  ” which 
opened  the  pallet.  When  the  distance  between 
the  key-board  and  the  sound-board  was  consider- 
able, there  w.as,  even  iu  small  organs,  a consider- 
able vis  inertice  to  overcome,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  tracker  to  lengthen  or  shorten  under  changes 
of  temperature  has  always  been  a difficnlty, 
though  it  may  he  much  decreased  by  varnish, 
iug  the  mechanism.  But  when  organs  began  to  bo 
so  much  increased  in  size  as  they  have  been  in 
recent  times  in  this  country,  the  increased  scale 
of  the  sound-boards  and  pallets  rendered  the 
resistance  to  tho  touch  of  the  player  a serious 
matter,  aud  it  was  to  remedy  this  that  tho 
beautiful  invention  of  the  pneumatic  touch  was 
made  by  Mx-.  Willis.  The  object  of  the  pneu- 
matic lever  was  not  to  change  the  mode  of  con- 
nexion, but  to  make  tho  wind-pressure  do  part 
of  the  work  for  the  player,  by  as.sisting  and 
acccleratiug  tho  action  as  soon  as  the  key  was 
partly  pressed  down.  The  system  patented  by 
Messrs.  Bishop  consists  in  making  the  wind  the 
actual  means  of  communicating  the  motion  of 
the  key  to  the  pallet,  in  a manner  which  has 
the  same  merit  of  relieving  tho  player’s  fingers 
of  tho  heavy  work,  and  rendering  tho  touch  as 
light  and  even  as  that  of  a piano,  and  is  (within 
reasonable  limits)  independent  of  tho  distance 
between  tho  player  and  the  instrument.  The 
first  object  is  equally  obtained  by  the  pneumatic 
lever,  which,  however,  involves  rather  compli- 
cated and  delicate  mechanism.  The  present 
invention  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  Each 
key  communicates  with  a short  “ back-fall  ” and 
tracker  action,  on  the  usual  principle,  but  in- 
volving a vertical  tracker  of  only  a few  inches 
in  length,  so  that  this  part  of  the  mechanism 
(tho  most  subject  to  derangement)  is  con- 
centrated close  to  the  keyboard,  and  easily 
accessible  for  adjustment  or  repair.  When 
the  key  is  struck,  the  movement  opens  a 
valvo  which  admits  wind  under  heavy  pres- 
sure from  a special  bellows  (and  called  the 
“driving-wind”)  into  a pipe  of  ordinary  gas- 
pipe  tubing  of  small  bore,  which  is  carried  to 
the  sound-lsoard  of  the  organ,  and  which  ter- 
minates in  a very  small  narrow  bellows  (one  for 
each  tube),  immediately  under  the  pallet  which 
admits  the  wind  to  the  pipes  corresponding  to 
the  key  that  has  been  struck.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  valvo  at  the  key-board  end  of  the 
pipe  is  opened  by  the  player  pressing  the  key, 
tho  air  in  the  tube  is  strongly  compressed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  driving  wind,  and  instantly 
inflates  the  small  bellows  at  the  other  end  of  the 
tube.  The  lower  jaw  of  the  little  bellows 
descends,  pulling  down  with  it,  by  a short 
vertical  tracker,  the  pallet  over  it,  and  admitting 
tho  wind  to  tho  pipes.  As  long  as  the  key  is 
hold  down,  this  position  of  things  is  maintained 
by  the  pressure  of  the  driving  wind ; as  soon  as 
tho  key  rises,  tho  driving  wind  is  cut  off  again 
from  the  tube,  and  the  pallet  is  closed  in  the 
usual  way  by  a spring,  drawing  the  bellows  up 
again.  At  the  same  moment  the  surplus  com- 
pressed air  iu  the  tube  escapes  back  again 
through  an  exhaust-valve  at  the  key-board  end ; 
the  exhaust  having  been  closed  by  the  action  of 
striking  tho  key,  but  allowed  to  open  again  the 
moment  the  key  is  released.  The  process  sounds 
complicated  in  description,  but  in  working  it  is 
most  simple  and  instantaneous  in  its  action,  and 
seems  very  little  likely  to  get  out  of  order  when 
properly  made.  The  action  of  the  draw-stops 
is  conveyed  to  tho  slides  in  the  same  manner, 
through  tubes  of  rather  ^larger  scale.  The 


system  gives  great  facility  for  placing  the  plajl} 
at  a distance  from  the  instrument,  without  iij 
any  way  interfering  with  the  rapidity  of  t' 
action  : for  so  long  as  the  tube  is  air-tight, 
compression  instantly  operates  in  a tube  n 
considerable  length.  In  the  only  large  orgam- 
which  the  system  has  yet  been  applied,  thatn, 
Great  Yarmouth  Church,  tho  action  is  conveye 
through  tubes  60  ft.  iu  length,  and  the  orgain 
is  seated  among  the  singers,  while  tho  orp 
(divided  into  two  halves)  stands  at  some  distal? 
in  the  middle  of  the  adjoining  broad  aisles.  1 

When  we  say  that  the  driving  wind  is  s i 
plied  by  a special  bellows,  it  must  not  be  uncr 
stood  that  there  is  another  bellows  to  be  worl} 
to  furnish  tho  ordinary  supply  of  wind  to  v 
pipes.  The  heavy  pressure  bellows  furnis^ 
the  whole  wind  to  the  organ  ; but  for  the  pip 
the  pressure  is  diluted,  as  one  may  say,  throTt) 
a second  bellows  into  which  the  wind  paa 
before  entering  the  pipes,  the  pressure  of 
being  automatically  reduced  inpassingfromij 
bellows  to  the  other,  by  a special  process, 
nature  of  which  the  inventors  do  not  wiel^ 
make  public  at  present. 

There  is  good  precedent  for  expecting  It 
Messrs.  Bishop’s  invention  will  bo  largely  adopl 
and  become  recognised  as  a useful  one,  for  4 
original  founder  of  the  factory  was  the  inveri 
of  two  of  the  most  useful  and  almost  unit? 
sally  adopted  improvements  which  were  n:< 
in  English  organ-building,  the  “ concusp 
bellows  ” (for  equalising  the  distribution  of  v'l 
between  the  larger  and  smaller  pipes  in  cat?; 
a sudden  large  demand  from  the  former),  ij 
the  “ composition  pedals,”  for  throwing  oufcil 
stops  in  groups  without  compelling  the  3)Ii' 
to  withdraw  his  hand  from  the  keys  : the  la 
being,  perhaps,  the  most  important  meohax; 
assistance  to  tho  player  that  has  been  inver 
in  this  country,  and  which  has  been  for  a 1 
time  applied  to  organs  so  much  as  a matte 
course  that  its  origin  and  tho  name  ofc 
inventor  are  forgotten  by  many.  The  inveu 
we  have  described  will,  w©  hope,  prove  eqv 
to  the  credit  of  the  present  representative 
the  house,  who  keep  up  the  repute  which: 
factory  of  Bishop  has  always  deservedly  hai 
fine  tone  and  first-class  materials  and  work: 
ship. 


FREE  LIBRARIES  AND  THE  WOllKE 
CLASSES.  I 

It  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  Londonic 
provincial  towns  should  avail  themselve^ 
much  more  readily  of  tho  Free  Librarieeii 
than  tho  metropolis.  The  Londoner  looks  i 
the  provincial  as  rather  a person  to  be  pr]| 
but  when  wo  contrast  the  manner  in  whicl^ 
inhabitants  of  provincial  towns  establish  anci| 
free  libraries,*  patronise  tramways,  and  takij 
management  of  tho  water  supply  into  theiri 
bands,  it  becomes  evident  that  there  is  moreif 
energy  and  public  spirit  in  the  provinces  thd 
London.  It  was  but  a short  time  sincerj 
inhabitants  of  Kensington  were  invited  t(  t 
tho  Free  Libraries  Act  into  operation  inii 
large  and  wealthy  parish,  but  alarmed  bjli. 
bugbear  of  “ moro  taxation,”  the  proposal] 
negatived,  although  it  was  conclusively  8l| 
that  by  tho  limitation  of  rating  powers  ii  f 
Act  the  amount  required  would  have  becu’if 
small.  That,  however,  is  not  tho  subject  'I' 
which  we  wish  to  make  a few  remarks  s;; 
what  we  think  should  be  considered  by  allij 
may  have  to  make  up  their  minds  on  this  mi| 
is  the  value  to  the  working  classes  of  free  Ir 
ries.  And  of  the  term  “ working  classes  'it 
would  not  confine  ourselves  to  mere  mti' 
labourers  ; for  by  this  expression  must  be  mu 
stood, — hero  at  any  rate, — workmen,  Ad 
they  are  generally  called,  small  artisans,!! 
indeed,  all  who  do  not  come  within  tho  prj' 
sional  classes,  such  as  lawyei-s,  merchantai; 
so  forth. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  value  oh' 
libraries  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  !i 
afford  the  means  of  passing  leisure  hours,  •'i 
work  is  done,  healthily,  pleasantly,  or  insi' 
tively;  and  in  the  second,  they  also  afforii: 
means  for  the  working-man  to  improve  hill, 
individually  in  his  work,  and  consequenthli 
improve  tho  quality  of  the  whole  class  of 
which  is  performed.  But  even  the  first  b! 

* We  1*7  wav  of  illuatration  the  statistics  of  thu 
Public  Library  in  fiirkenhead,— a town  the  large  msi 
of  the  inhabitants  in  which  are  shipbuilders,  ^eri'. 

I and  small  tradesmen, — for  tho  week  ending  July; 
this  year,  Reference  Library:  works  issued  (r 
excluded),  418 ; average  per  day,  69.  Lending  luU 
works  isBued,  1,148  j average  per  day,  191. 
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peqnenco  may  bo  said  indirectly  to  be  of  actual 
profcBsioual  value  to  the  working-man.  If  an 
artisau  iivca  in  a 20Z.  rental  house,  and  there  is 
a rate  for  the  free  librai-y  of  Id.  in  the  pound,  he 
will  have  to  contribute  in  the  course  of  tho  year 
the  sum  of  Is.  8d.  Wo  will  assume  that  he  is 
a man  of  some  intelligence,  and  buys,  from  time 
to  time,  as  many  workmen  do,  an  illustrated 
paper  and  a cheap  book  or  pamphlet  now  and 
again.  Tho  free  library  being  in  existence,  be 
may,  if  he  please,  though  we  should  not  advise 
it,  save  this  money  so  spent  by  obtaining  the 
papers  and  books  from  the  library  in  addition 
to  many  others  which  hitherto,  from  their  price, 
he  has  considered  wholly  out  of  his  reach.  Again 
we  venture  to  think  that  workmen,  if  they  can 
obtain  books  in  the  evening,  will  often  spend  a 
quiet  evening  at  homo  instead  of  going  to  the 
public-house  by  way  of  passing  the  time.  We 
do  not  say  that  at  tho  public-house  they  get 
drunk.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  that.  But  at 
the  public  house  it  is  quite  certain  that  some 
money  will  be  unnecessarily  spent  j for  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a true  proposition  that  drink 
without  food  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  wholly 
Bnnecessary,  and  often,  indeed,  positively 
harmful. 

With  his  book  at  home,  the  workman  will  find 
himself  in  the  morning  not  only  fitter  for  hie 
work,  but  6d.  or  8d.  richer  than  he  would  have 
I been  had  ho  passed  tho  evening  in  front  of  the 
, bar  of  a public  house.  We  do  not,  let  it  be 
I understood,  wish  to  see  workmen  abjure  the 
j companionship  of  their  fellows  : workmen’s  clubs, 

I and  any  meetings  of  workmen  or  others  from 
, time  to  time  for  social  or  professional  purposes, 
i are  distinctly  good;  but  what  wo  condemn  is 
I what  may  be  seen  in  any  town  to  such  a 
I largo  extent  in  these  days,  what  is  best  described 
j in  a somewhat  Amoricai\  fashion  as  “loafing” 
j at  public-houses  and  in  tap-rooms.  When  wo 
I consider  the  value  of  money  to  all  men  who 
I earn  their  living  by  their  hands  or  in  daily  work, 
[and  also  the  value  of  health,  it  is  quite  obvious 
ithat  if  free  libraries  become  in  time  largely 
[established  and  largely  used,  tho  workmen  will 
[benefit  both  in  their  pockets  and  in  their  bodies. 

I We  have  said  nothing  about  tho  obvious  benefits 
I which  a man  receives  from  wholesome  and 
I pleasant  amusement,  such  as  reading  un- 
I doubtedly  is, — indeed,  it  is  too  plain  to  require 
/U3  to  point  it  out  more  fully  here. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  second  point,  it  is 
evident  that  tho  proper  use  of  free  libraries 
should  benefit  the  workman  directly  in  his  pro- 
I feasional  career.  At  the  present  moment  the 
j workman  has  no  means  of  consulting  and  read- 
ing works  which  bear  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  bis  own  trade.  Except  by  means  of  the 
fragmentary  information  to  be  gleaned  from  a 
penny  paper,  he  has  scarcely  any  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  his 
trade  is  being  carried  on  in  a foreign  country. 
Certain  class  papers,  such  as  the  Industrial 
Rcvieiv, — we  say  nothing  of  our  own, — deal 
with  this  kind  of  matters ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  information  contained  in  their  columns 
must  necessarily  be  often  very  brief,  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  not  free  from  partisan 
bias. 

Take,  for  example,  ordinary  plumbers  or 
Btoneworkers.  If  a free  library  is  at  hand,  they 
can  consult  the  latest  works  on  their  trade  ; 
they  can  from  various  books  obtain  considerable 
intelligence  in  rogai'd  to  the  substances  and  the 
matter  of  their  work,  and  they  can  become, 
instead  of  mere  automatic  workers,  who  are 
commanded  to  do  this  and  forthwith  do  it, 
intelligent  workmen,  understanding  the  mode 
and  character  of  their  work.  We  have  taken 
J an  ordinary  plumber  as  being  one  of  the  first 
j examples  that  occurred  to  us ; but  it  suggests 
H this  consideration,  that  comparatively  few  work- 
4 men  understand  the  reasons  for  certain  kinds  of 
J household  arrangements  and  sanitary  measures. 
V How  often  most  any  householder  have  seen  a 
, workman  who  has  gained  the  knowledge  of  Lis 
, trade  purely  by  a long  apprenticeship  at  actual 
; labour  bo  utterly  at  fault  when  he  has  had  to 
, make  up  his  mind  upon  some  hindrance  which 
i a slight  theoretical  or  systematic  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  such  as  could  be  gleaned  from 
books  dealing  with  sanitary,  drainage,  or  other 
; matters,  in  a plain  form,  and  dealing  with  prin- 
. ciples,  would  have  enabled  him  to  overcome  at 
. once.  If  a little  consideration  be  given  to  this 
« part  of  the  subject,  many  illustrations  of  a more 
forcible  kind  than  that  which  we  have  here  put 
■;  forward  will  occur  to  any  intelligent  reader. 
I Take  china  or  gless  workers,  and  consider  for 
" a moment  how,  by  the  opportunity  of  studying 


or  reading  up  the  subject  of  china  and  glass, 
tbo  mere  mechanical  details  might  have  floods 
of  light  thrown  upon  them,  and  how  a mere 
labour  might  become  positively  interesting;  for 
we  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  dozens 
of  workmen  engaged  in  these  or  similar  trades 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  information 
thrown  on  the  general  theory  and  history  of 
their  trade  if  they  only  had  the  means  of 
obtaining  it  in  a definite,  and  clear,  and 
accessible  form.  Take  watchmakers  again. 
What  does  tho  ordinary  English  watchmaker 
know  of  his  brethren  of  tho  Black  Forest,  of 
the  I’ise  of  that  picturesque  portion  of  the 
clock-making  trade  which  has  its  bead-quarters 
in  the  town  of  Tryberg,  or  in  the  neat  village  of 
Fiirtwangen,  amidst  the  bracing  and  pine-clad 
hills  of  Baden. 

And  that  leads  to  the  further  consideration 
that  when  free  libraries  are  accessible  to 
tho  workmen  of  factories  or  other  establish, 
ments  for  a particular  object,  those  in  au- 
thority at  such  places  should  take  tho  trouble 
to  compile  from  time  to  time  lists  of  works 
dealing  with  the  subjects  of  their  trade  which 
might  be  consulted  by  workmen  desirous  of 
knowing  what  are  the  authorities  which  throw 
most  light  upon  the  subjects  of  their  daily  labour. 
By  thus  enabling  the  workman  to  study  his 
trade  apart  from  its  pei’formanco  as  a mere 
daily  toil,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  process 
of  time  the  intelligence  and  the  general  intel- 
lectual condition  of  largo  numbers  of  working 
people  would  bo  improved  and  increased,  and 
that  by  the  agency  of  free  libraries.  We  [ 
do  not  suppose  for  an  instant  that  as  soon 
as  a free  library  is  established  in  a town  forth- 
with tho  whole  class  of  workmen  will  be  im- 
proved. But  we  do  assert  that  in  the  long  run 
a manifest  improvement  must  by  these  means  bo 
brought  about  in  the  working  classes,  and  that, 
at  any  rate,  large  numbers  of  industrial  workers 
will  be  directly  and  indirectly  benefited;  and 
even  if  only  this  latter  result  were  brought  about 
it  is  a distinct  argument  in  favour  of  free 
libraries,  in  which  the  cardinal  principle  should 
be,  not  to  have  a large  collection  of  various  kinds 
of  books,  but  to  have  large  numbers  of  books 
of  actually  the  same  kind ; because  the  same 
books  are  almost  certain  to  be  required,  since 
the  same  classes  are  the  general  readers.  But 
we  have  no  intention  hero  of  saying  more  on  the 
management  of  free  libraries.  What  we  have 
been  desirous  of  pointing  out  is  the  value  which 
they  can  certainly  be  to  working  men,  masons, 
or  any  other  kind  of  artisans. 


SALTBURN-BT-THE-SEA. 

“Give  mo  the  luxuries  of  life,”  says  one  of 
Holmes’s  paradoxes,  “ and  I will  dispense  with 
tho  necessities.”  In  somewhat  of  unison  with 
this,  modern  society  grows  more  and  more  to 
demand  that  it  shall  be  provided  with  tho  means 
of  enjoyment  in  its  annual  holiday,  and  in  com- 
parison  with  its  care  for  this  it  is  to  an  extent 
careless  about  its  dwelling-place  in  tho  longer 
and  busy  time  of  life.  And  where  there  are 
growing  populations  or  centres  of  industry,  one 
of  the  earliest  requisites  is  some  retreat  from 
the  din  and  the  turmoil  of  toil,  and  thus  we 
have  our  growing  bathing-places  and  health- 
resorts.  There  has  been  during  about  thirty 
years  a very  great  development  of  industrial 
life,  and  a consequential  growth  of  population,  in 
the  Cleveland  district;  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  with  this  there  should  be  an  enlargement 
of  the  facilities  of  enjoyment  for  the  populace. 
Saltbnm  is  the  chief  of  the  new  watering-places 
which  have  been  constructed  with  this  view,  and 
its  promoters  wore  unquestionably  wise  in  their 
choice  of  site.  From  a breezy  clill-top,  on  which 
it  stands,  the  eye  falls  down  the  bushy  and 
wooded  slopes  of  a little  ravine,  through  whoso 
depths  a stream  warbles,  and  beyond  the  cluster 
of  dull  cottages,  with  once-ruddy  roofs,  and  the 
conical  eminence  through  whose  herbage  the  red 
soil  penetrates,  there  is  southward  a rising 
ground,  of  shades  of  glowing  green,  of  rich 
fallow  fields,  and  of  a few  clumps  of  green  trees. 
Looking  to  the  east,  in  the  distance,  the  ranges 
of  terraces  of  one  of  the  mining  villages  breaks 
in  upon  tbo  emerald,  and  the  tipping  cradles  and 
tall  chimney  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  are 
marked  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill,  whilst,  as 
the  eye  follows  on,  it  takes  in  a streak  of  agri- 
cultural land,  and  then  tho  lattice  work  of 
the  iron  bridge  that  crosses  the  glen  conducts 
us  back  to  the  town.  Ranging  east,  we 
notice  the  black  huts  of  tho  coastguard,  and  tho ; 


red  cliff,  which  juts  out  a bold  precipice  into  the 
sea.  A great  sweep  of  blue  ocean  stretches  out 
from  the  mass  of  sea-weed  and  mussel  which 
darkens  the  foot  of  Huntcliff,  and  which  retreats 
from  the  sands  that  stretch  in  yellow  firmness 
along  by  the  ancient  village  of  Jlarske  to  Red- 
car.  Ranging  duo  east  from  Huntcliff  is  the 
great  treasure  - trove  of  Cleveland,  whence 
is  drawn  wealth  that  in  part  sustains  the 
watering-places  of  tho  north-country  coast,  and 
which  has  been  peopled  and  developed  to  an 
extent  certainly  unsurpassed  in  industrial  annals 
In  consonance  with  the  rapidity  has  been  that 
of  tho  growth  of  Saltburu.  Almost  hidden  from 
view  from  tho  top  of  the  cliff,  behind  the  emi- 
ncnce  called  Cat  Nab,  are  half  a dozen  quaint 
old  cottages  fronting  the  sands,  and  ever  in  the 
sound  of  the  monotonous  song  of  the  waves 
which,  at  high  water,  beat  up  close  to  their 
foundations.  Those  cottages  form  “ Old  Salt- 
burn,” — once  a renowned  little  smuggling  vil- 
lage, where  many  and  many  a cargo  has  been 
“run.”  But  fifty  years  ago  the  star  of  the 
illicit  trade  set,  and  Saltburn  sank  into  obacu- 
rity,  from  which  it  did  not  emerge  till  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ago.  A company  was  formed  to 
improve  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place,  and 
to  provide  some  of  those  accessories  which,  in 
watering-places  of  this  generation,  have  become 
necessary.  There  on  the  cliff, — an  eminence  of 
some  160  ft.  in  height, — in  1861,  the  late  Earl  of 
Zetland  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  chief 
architectural  attractions  of  the  place, — the 
hotel, — taking  its  title  from  the  nobleman 
named.  Its  proportions  and  its  architectural 
beauties  entitle  it  to  no  mean  place  amongst  those 
caravansaries  of  travellers  in  which  Shenstone 
found  tho  “ warmest  welcome.”  Its  main  front  is 
five  stories  high,  and  nearly  200  ft.  long,  broad  ter- 
races running  along  front  and  side  ; whilst  there 
has  been  not  only  the  provision  of  architectural 
beauty  and  ihe  choice  of  a site  commanding 
natural  beauty  of  no  mean  order,  but  also  those 
requisites  which  modern  taste  make  requisite  for 
comfort  and  convenience.  Next  the  promoters  of 
the  place  seized  upon  the  little  ravine  which  runs 
down  to  the  coast  immediately  below  the  hotel, 
and  transformed  it  into  pleasure-gardens,  the 
terraces  being  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  the 
background  being  a dense  mass  of  foliage, 
struggling  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  dell,  whilst 
temples,  summer-houses  and  seats,  fount  and 
rosaries,  add  to  and  emphasise  its  natural 
beauty.  The  valley  widens,  and  grows  more 
picturesque,  reaching,  a mile  or  so  from  the  sea, 
the  once  hidden,  but  now  well-known,  sylvan 
beauties  of  Marske  Mill. 

To  this  seaside  retreat  tho  terminus  of  the 
railway  was  extended,  and  soon  crescents  and 
terraces  began  to  arise  ; a pier  was  planned  an  d 
executed,  and  the  nucleus  of  a town  speedily 
grew  by  the  side  of  the  railway,  — a town 
designed  for  a health  resort,  built  with  that 
view,  and  hence  in  appearance  the  streets,  even 
the  hnmblest,  have  some  pretensions  to  neatness, 
whilst  in  all  cases  sanitary  needs  seem  to  have 
been  studied.  A curious  taste  has  given  to  the 
streets  on  the  north  of  the  railway  the  names 
of  precious  stones,  and  thus  Garnet,  Ruby,  and 
others  slope  down  from  the  line  to  the  sea-banks, 
whilst  a little  more  to  the  west,  a small  doll, 
called  Hazeldean,  shuts  off  the  town  from  tho 
agricultural  country  to  the  west.  Near  this, 
private  munificence  has  erected  a convalescen 
home, — a retreat  for  those  recovering  from  ill- 
ness, which  is  stately  in  appearance  in  its 
creamy  front  and  stony-grey  tiles,  and  which 
has  also  all  provision  for  the  needs  of  those 
recovering  from  illness.  Early,  the  munificence 
of  a few  Episcopalians  gave  to  tho  littio  town 
the  benefit  of  a place  of  meeting  for  those  o 
their  faith,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  tha 
Dissent  in  some  of  its  most  prominent  phases 
was  speedily  represented  by  local  habitations 
as  well  as  names.  School  accommodation  has 
been  provided,  tho  gas  consumption  is  large  and 
is  fully  met,  whilst  from  the  moors  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water  has  been  drawn.  And, 
looking  alike  to  ample  provision  for  the  needs  of 
residents  as  well  as  for  those  of  visitors,  it  may 
be  said  that  this  community  has  acquired  prac- 
tical completeness,  but  there  cannot  be  a doubt 
that  in  the  future  there  will  bo  an  enlargement 
of  its  boundaries. 

Unquestionably,  Saltburn  derives  its  chief 
attractions  from  its  situation,  though  there  has 
been  a judicious  improvement  of  some  of  its  ad- 
vantages. From  the  highest  point  of  the  town,  a 
a glance  shows  the  advantageous  situation ; the 
position  high  np  amongst  the  breezes  that  blow 
from  tho  moors;  the  long,  firm  sands  that 
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stretch  from  Huntcliff  towards  Teesmouth  ; the 
magnificent  prospect  on  every  hand, — taking  in 
the  commencement  of  the  new  land  “ whose 
stones  are  iron,”  the  pleasant  villages  that  im- 
pinge  on  the  coast,  and  the  iron-making  district, 
clond-compelling,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Tees, 
as  well  as  that  which  Ulysses  saw  when  it  was 
his  purpose  to  sail  “ beyond  the  sunset,  and  the 
baths  of  all  the”  eastern  stars.  With  the  vary, 
ing  of  the  seasons — in  the  shelter  it  has  in 
winter,  its  coolness  in  spring,  its  languor  in  sum- 
mer, and  its  grateful  wave-lessened  sultriness  in 
autumn — there  are  variations  in  its  attractions, 
just  as  over  its  seaward  prospect  there  sweep 
the  changes  of  clouds  and  mists,  of  sunbeams 
that  dance  on  the  empurpled  waves,  and  of 
boisterous  gales  that  sweep  into  great  breakers 
of  the  ocean,  and  drive  to  northern  or  southern 
havens  the  fishing  fleets  ; but  in  all  there  are  the 
beauty  and  the  variations  which  ocean  changes 
give  to  what  would  otherwise  be  monotonous. 


THE  OBELISK. 

The  preparations  for  raising  the  obelisk  are 
proceeding  apace.  The  four  main  uprights  of 
the  staging,  each  consisting,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  of  six  sticks  of  timber,  each  1 ft.  square, 
are  in  position,  and  the  iron  jacket,  consisting  of 
plates  and  girders,  is  being  fixed  round  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  obelisk.  The  iron  “ strap  ” 
which  will  pass  under  the  butt  end  of  the 
obelisk  from  two  opposite  sides  of  this  jacket 
(in  order  to  prevent  the  monolith  from  slipping 
out)  is  of  i-in.  metal,  and  24  in.  broad.  We 
have  already  so  fully  described  the  mode  to  be 
pursued  in  raising  tbo  obelisk  (see  p.  679,  ante), 
that  wo  need  not  say  more  at  this  time  than  that 
the  apex  of  the  stone,  when  erected,  will  be 
about  30  ft.  higher  than  the  upright  main  timbers 
of  the  scaffolding.  Instead  of  raising|the  obelisk  in 
a horizontal  position  for  the  entire  height  neces- 
sary to  allow  it  to  tarn  on  the  trunnions  of  the 
iron  jacket  to  a vertical  position,  the  expediency 
of  allowing  the  butt-end  to  trail  the  ground,  or 
rather  a platform  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose, 
is  being  discussed.  By  this  means  its  perpen-  , 
dicularity  would  gradually  iucrease  with  the 
height  to  which  the  girders  supporting  the 
trunnions  were  raised,  until,  when  they  had 
reached  the  maximum  altitude  required,  the 
monolith  would  have  acquired  a perpendicular 
position  by  the  mere  force  of  gravity, — the 
iron  jacket  encompassing  the  central  portion 
of  the  obelisk  being,  of  course,  so  placed  as 
to  allow  of  the  preponderating  weight  of  the 
butt-end  of  the  obelisk  asserting  itself.  This 
modification  of  the  plan  has  been  suggested  by 
those  who  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  capability 
of  the  scaffolding  to  sustain  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing the  entire  mass  on  the  pivots  or  trunnions  at  a 
considerable  height.  These  doubts  are  not  enter- 
tained  by  Mr.  Dixon,  the  engineer  directing  the 
works  ; and  if  the  proposed  deviation  of  plan  is 
made,  it  will  only  be  with  the  view  of  making 
assurance  doubly  sure.  The  full-sized  cast  which 
is  beiug  taken  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
is  making  good  progress.  A portion  of  the 
pyramidion  has  been  washed  and  coated  with  a 
solution  composed,  it  is  stated,  of  beeswax  dis- 
solved in  spirits  of  wine.  Whatever  the  solution 
may  have  been  [we  could  get  no  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  this  on  the  works],  its  application  has 
had  the  effect  of  showing  the  colour  of  the 
granite,  and  the  tone  of  the  small  portion  of 
the  obelisk  so  treated  is  in  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  dirty  aspect  of  the  monolith  generally, — 
the  result  of  its  voyage. 

We  may  add  that  the  height  of  the  pedestal 
will  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  top  of  the 
ornamental  lamps  which  stand  on  the  Embank, 
menb  wall.  The  inscription  to  be  placed  on  the 
pedestal  is,  wo  believe,  not  yet  fully  determined 
upon.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  at  its 
last  meeting,  passed  the  following  resolution : — 

" That,  preriously  to  any  inscription  being  placed  on  tho 
pedestal  of  the  Obelisk  (Cleopatra’s  Needle),  such  inscrip- 
tion be  dust  submitted  to  this  Board  fur  its  consideration 
and  approval.” 

We  understand  that  the  power  of  the  Board 
to  interfere  in  this  matter  will  bo  disputed. 


Buckland  St.  Mary. — A new  stained-glass 
window  has  recently  been  erected  in  the  north 
aisle  of  Buckland  St.  Mary  Church,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Davis,  builder,  of  Taunton,  who 
restored  and  enlarged  the  church  some  years 
ago.  The  window  has  for  its  subject  the 
huildiug  of  Solomon’s  Temple, 


STANCHIONS  AND  COLUMNS. 

On  looking  over  my  old  notes  when  I was  a 
student,  I came  across  the  following  remarks 
on  the  comparative  strength  of  iron  columns 
and  stanchions,  which,  if  correct,  may  be  of 
service  to  others,  and  if  incorrect,  possibly  one 
of  your  more  scientific  readers  will  point  out 
the  faults. 

According  to  Eankine’s  formulas  for  wrought 
iron,  and  Gordon’s  for  cast-ii-ou  : — 

^S 

^ ^ L’  crushing  weight  in  tons. 

'^c'F 

Where  C = 36  for  cast,  and  16  for  wrought  iron; 
and  c = 3,000  for  wrought  columns,  or  400  for 
cast  columns. 

400 

= 1,000  for  wrought  stanchions  or  

3 

for  cast  stanchions. 

S :=  sectional  area  of  metal. 

L = length  of  upright  in  inches. 

D = diameter  of  column  (or  breadth  of  stan- 
chion in  above  formula). 

B = breadth  of  stanchion  (in  following  for- 
mula). 

t = thickness  of  metal  in  stanchion  (in  follow- 
ing formula). 

If  tho  same  quantity  of  metal  be  used  in  the 
stancheon  as  in  the  column,  then  tho  strength 
of  column  is  to  tho  strength  of  stanchion  as 
cB’  D’  + 3 L*  D'" 


cB^  D’  + L’  B» 

For — 

C S 

W= =1  breaking  weight  of  column. 

1 + i'- 

cD’ 


breaking  weight 
of  column 

I 

ditto  stanchion 


C S 
3L» 


cB’  D"*  + 3L2  D^ 
cB’  D>  + L“  B'-* 

Now  we  want  to  know  when  to  use  the 
column  and  when  the  stanchion  j iu  other  words, 
when  there  is  an  advantage  ,iu  the  use  of  tho 
column  over  the  stanchion,  or  vice  vers<L  At 
some  point,  if  any,  the  column  and  stanchion 
will  be  of  equal  strength  or  bearing  power,  if 
any  point,  it  will  be  when — ■ 
c D^  + 3 L*  D^  _ , 
c D^  X L^ 
i.e.,  when  3 L»  D^  = L^ 
or  when  B = D x \/  3 = 1'732  times  D. 

Since  the  sectional  areas  aro  equal,  therefore 

I (D*  - a“)  = 2 Bt  - • 

and  B = \/  3 D j therefore 

t’-2  ■/  3 D t=-~  (D‘-d>) 

14 

t’-2  ^3  Dt  + 3D2=ii  D»  + ll  d’ 

14  1-1 

t = y 3 D ± y — D^  + ^Ld.^ 

14  11 

For  example,  if  tho  diameter  of  a hollow 
column  be  10  in.,  and  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
be  li  in., 

then  B = 17i-  in., 

aadt  = m± 

= 17J  ± 

14 

= 17i  - 16^ 

^ Ir 

That  is  to  say,  that  a stanchion  17J  in.  wide, 
and  1§  metal  will  be  of  the  same  weight-bear- 
ing power  as  a hollow  column  10  iu.  diameter 

• The  section  of  stanchion  is  assumed  to  be  If 
X section  then  the  short  arm  is  assumed  equal  to  ^ ^ ^ 


and  li  in.  metal.  In  an  18-in.  wall  t 
stanchion  would  bond  in  well  of  the  abo 
scantling,  whereas  with  a 9-in.  wall  it  woi 
be  awkward.  Tables  of  strength  of  columns  s 
given  in  Hurst  and  other  handbooks  ; by  t 
above  formula,  having  found  the  required  secti 
of  column,  it  is  easy  to  transpose  it  into  t 
proper  section  for  a stanchion.  L.  S. 


THE  HISTORICAL  MUSEUM,  DRESDEN 

AtRE.iDY  at  the  beginning  of  last  oentn 
the  museums  of  Dresden  have  ranked  with  t 
long-renowned  collections  of  Italian  cities 
formerly  alone  the  high-schools  for  artists  a 
connoisseurs — and  have  ever  since  continued- 
enjoy  the  recognition  and  admiration  of  love 
of  art.  After  the  various  royal  art-collectioi 
in  the  course  of  years,  had  been  considerab 
augmented,  and  arranged  in  such  a manner- 
to  satisfy  all  reasonable  wishes,  the  task  si 
remained  to  the  General  Direction  of  tho  Roy 
Collections  of  Art  and  Sciences  of  rendering  t 
treasures  they  contained  more  accessible  to  t 
public,  and  of  advancing  the  real  object  of  t 
collections,  which  consists  in  supplying  exampi 
upon  which  to  work.  By  this  arraugeme. 
students  are  now  enabled  to  become  betJ 
acquainted  with  the  existing  treasures  of  artr 
former  centuries  ; they  aro  able  to  collect  use:' 
suggestions  for  original  work  ; and  they  receh 
stimulation  for  developing  good  taste.  At  t 
same  time,  works  were  published  which  fais 
fully  represented  to  the  eye  the  creations  n 
former  periods  of  art ; and  thus  a rich  colleoti 
of  photographs  of  the  principal  objects  ■ 
Dresden  museums  has  been  gradually  accum 
lated,  which  now  furnish  the  artist  aud  artiS. 
alike  with  tho  desired  guidance  for  study. 

Quito  recently,  two  of  the  most  importcl 
collections  of  Dresden,  the  Historical  Museu 
and  the  Porcelain  Collection,  have  experienm 
an  essential  change  by  their  removal  to  1 . 
Museum  Johanneum.  The  buildings  of  1 1 
Zwingergebiiude  and  the  Japanische  Palais  wni 
very  badly  adapted  for  receiving  objects  of  ij 
description  they  contained,  more  especiallylj 
account  of  their  dampness.  The  latter  gave  rise.^ 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  preservatiti 
causing  such  anxiety  to  the  General  Directcl 
as  at  last  to  decide  it,  after  transferring  r 
paintings  to  the  New  Museum,  to  utilise  1 
vacated  spaco  by  building  a second  story  ' 
the  reception  of  the  two  collections  ; tasteful 
decorated  rooms  were  created,  which  made! 
suitable  display  of  both  collections  possibi 
The  Historical  Museum  i*eceived  amostremai; 
able  decoration  in  the  shape  of  the  cartoo 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Charles  the  Grei 
Friedrich  Barbarossa,  and  Rudolf  of  Hababujl 
which  were  drawn  by  Julius  Schuorr  v j 
Carolsfeld  for  the  frescoes  now  gracing  t j 
walls  of  the  Royal  Castle  at  Munich.  '1  i 
Museum  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  poasesssi 
of  them,  and  still  more  fortunate  in  providic 
the  great  wall-spaces  necessary  for  their  prop 
exhibition,  which  was  obtained  by  utilising  ; 
their  display  the  full  height  of  both  storiese 
the  rooms  bordering  on  the  staircase. 

The  Historical  Museum  occupies  now,  coc 
pared  with  its  former  arrangement,  a mm 
better  position,  due  regard  having  been  paidii 
the  relationship  of  the  respective  arms  andi 
their  chronological  display.  In  the  interest: 
the  craftsman,  the  artistic  work  of  the  armomi 
of  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  grouped  i 
tasteful  cases  in  such  a manner,  accordingij. 
their  handiwork,  as  to  afford  a consecutive  vh 
from  the  engraved  and  damascened  arms  .s 
iron  to  those  worked  and  etched  in  silver;  8 
elegant  sword-hilts,  valuable  shields,  helme 
&c.,  have  been  placed  so  close  to  the  boholo 
as  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  the  loveii 
art. 

The  General  Direction,  in  rearranging  i i 
museum,  has  not  lost  eight  of  the  eventsti 
modern  times.  It  applied  to  tho  Saxon  M i 
Office  for  a grant  of  arms  captured  in  the  b i 
Franco-German  War.  The  arms  supplied  frl 
the  Dresden  Arsenal  in  consequence  of  t , 
request  have  been  used  iu  erecting  a wartropii 
in  honour  of  the  German  armies.  There  is  a 
a complete  collection  of  small-arms  as  now  ui  ■ 
by  tho  European  armies,  a collection  which  itiil 
intended  to  supplement  by  the  latest  inventwi'i 
as  they  are  introduced.  The  Turkish  tent  ci ' 
tm-ed  at  the  relief  of  Vienna  in  1683  has  b«  • 
restored  to  its  original  form,  the  impress?' 
caused  by  this  rich  piece  of  Eastern  ornamem  . 
tion  being  thereby  greatly  enhanced. 


THE  HISTORICAL  MUSEUM,  DRESDEN. 
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The  Collection  of  Porcelain  and  Vasea  has  also 
gained  considerably  by  its  present  rearrange- 
ment, the  greater  portion  of  space  at  disposal 
having  permitted  a chronological  and  systematic 
display. 


THE  INTEENATIONAL  CONGRESS 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

We  have  the  utmost  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  brilliant  success  of  the  Congress  of  Archi- 
tects  which  has  been  opened  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Trocadero  this  week,  as  one  of  the  many 
and  eminently  practical  and  useful  attractions 
of  the  Pai’is  Exhibition.  The  organisers  of 
this  somewhat  vast  and  ambitious  undertaking 
were  at  first  rather  doubtful  as  to  its  success. 
In  1867,  during  the  Exhibition  held  that  year, 
a small  congress  had  been  organised  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  and  some  of  the  more  notable 
foreigners  who  were  then  visiting  Paris  were 
persuaded  to  attend.  But  this  was  a haphazard 
gathering  when  compared  to  the  great  conconrse 
which  we  have  just  witnessed.  The  present 
Congress  was  opened  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
the  29th  ult.,  in  one  of  the  four  large  lecture- 
rooms  of  the  Palace  of  the  Trocadero.  The 
programme  was  rigorously  executed.  M.  Lefuel, 
Member  of  the  Institute,  and  President  of  the 
Organising  Committee,  occupied  the  chair,  as 
announced,  and  delivered  the  opening  address. 
At  his  side,  aud  acting  as  vice-chairmen,  we 
noted  M.  Charles  Blanc,  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts;  M.Do  Laborde,  Permanent  Secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ; M.  Strohm,  of 
Sc.  Petersburg,  Councillor  of  State,  lic. ; M. 
Boeswillwald,  Inspector-General  of  Historical 
Monuments.  The  secretaries  were  M.  Charles 
Lucas,  M.  Cemesson,  and  M.  Raulin.  Thus, 
in  the  space  of  a few  feet  from  each  other,  we 
found  grouped  together  representative  men, 
whoso  names  are  known  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  The  audience  was  very  numerous  ; 
the  majority  of  the  adherents,  who  now  number 
about  500,  were  present,  for  the  room,  which 
was  quite  full,  must  have  held  some  400  persons. 
Among  these  many  foreigners  of  distinction 
were  noted.  We  recognised,  for  instance,  Senor 
Villajos  and  Senor  Belmas,  of  Madrid;  Soiior 
Salas,  of  Tarragona;  M.  Ropett,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg; M.  Langlet,  of  Stockholm;  M.  Dietrich- 
son,  of  Christiania ; Senor  Da  Silva,  of  Lisbon 
M.  Waroeque,  the  Belgian  Royal  Commissioner 
M.  Massarani,  President  of  the  Fine  Arts  group 
Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  and  many  others. 

Wliea  the  President  had  concluded  his  open- 
ing address,  M.  Charles  Lucas  gave  a lucid  and 
effective  summary  of  his  secretaryship;  and, 
finally,  M.  Achilla  Herman,  architect  of  the 
Tower  of  Paris  and  the  Nanterre  House  of 
Correction,  read  a brilliant  paper  on  “ ^Esthetics 
for  the  Million,”  which  was  loudly  applauded,  and 
helped  to  stimulate  the  flagging  energies  of  tho 
members,  who,  in  many  cases,  were  weary,  after 
long  journeys  from  the  provinces  and  abroad. 

It  was  only  on  the  second  day  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress  began  in  real  earnest.  The 
morning  sitting,  held  at  the  Tuileries,  was  most 
animated,  and  some  very  notable  speeches  were 
delivered  on  Question  No.  3,  which  relates  to 
the  position]  of  tho  architect  as  a professional 
man.  Messrs.  Couran  and  Dumont  were  the 
first  speakers,  and  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  compelling  architects  to  earn  and  obtain  a 
diploma  before  they  are  allowed  to  practise  in 
their  calling.  M.  Langlet  then  rose,  declaring 
that  practice  had  proved  in  Denmark  that  di- 
plomas were  not  of  much  use  ; aud  M.  Strohm, 
though  not  so  emphatic,  admitted  that  in  Russia 
they  had  not  been  of  much  greater  service  ; but 
the  speech  which  created  the  greatest  impres- 
sion was  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers. 
It  was  M.  Cesar  Daly,  editor  of  the  Revue 
Qcndrale  de  V Architecture  et  des  Travaux  Publics, 
who  suggested  that  Mr.  Spiers  should  be  called 
upon  to  explain  the  position  of  English  archi- 
tects  and  English  architectnre,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  education 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  aud  could 
therefore  compare  the  two  systems. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  development  of 
English  architecture,  and  show  how  alight  infiu- 
ences  change  our  system,  Mr.  Spiers  said  that 
there  was  no  real  school  of  architecture  in 
England.  There  was  no  foundation  for  studies 
that  might  servo  as  a basis  on  which  to  build  a 
new  system.  The  schools  at  South  Kensington 
only  aimed  at  instructing  masters  who  go  to  the 
provinces  to  teach  in  the  provincial  schools,  and 
this  did  not  amount  to  anything  more  than  mere 
drawing  from  casts.  In  England,  a youth,  on 


leaving  school,  enters  an  office,  pays  a premium, 
and  is  then  informed  by  the  principal  that  he 
must  not  expect  any  lessons,  but  must  simply 
content  himself  by  watching  the  work  that  goes 
through  the  bands  of  his  employer.  The  youth, 
therefore,  only  acquires  the  knowledge  of  routine 
daily  business ; nor  do  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  per  cent,  of  tho  students  avail  themselves 
of  the  evening  classes  to  complete  their  ax’chi- 
tectural  education.  The  Architectoral  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Spiers  also  pointed  out,  was  a peculiar 
society,  framed,  formed,  and  carried  on  to  cor. 
rect  the  defects  of  English  architecture,  and 
probably  in  no  other  profession,  and  certainly  in 
no  other  country,  could  such  an  institution  he 
found.  A certain  number  of  students  also  joined 
the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  which  Mr.  Spiers 
himself  has  directed  during  the  last  seven  years 
and  he  begged  the  audience  to  believe  that  here, 
at  least,  the  designs  given  to  the  students  do  not 
consist  of  the  traditional  subjects,  such  as  a 
house  for  four  brothers,  a casino  in  a park,  and 
the  other  unpractical  structures  which  find  so 
much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  French  examiners. 
Tho  entire  absence  of  system  in  England  had 
not,  however,  interfered  with  tho  production  of 
such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Barry,  CockereU,  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  others.  Mr.  Spiers  then 
launched  forth  into  a more  speculative,  and  at 
the  same  time,  more  interesting  phase  of  his 
subject.  Ho  dwelt  on  the  enormous  influence 
literature  had  exercised  on  architecture.  The 
works  of  Stuart  and  Revett,  Pugin,  Rnskin, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  recent  great  re- 
ligious movements,  had  all  helped  to  create 
schools.  Then  there  had  ensued  the  auti-Gothic 
reaction,  and  tho  introduction  of  what  is  called 
Queen  Anne  style,  but  which  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  define  as  the  architecture  of  the 
Stuart  period.  This,  and  the  great  influence  of 
brick  decoration  on  design  and  modem  work, 
were  also  explained  ; and,  finally,  the  speaker 
concluded  by  expressing  his  conviction  that  a 
purer  stylo  will  soon  find  favour,  and  we 
shall  probably  take  the  works  of  Due,  Duban, 
Labrouste,  aud  Vaudoyer  as  our  models. 

Practically  speaking,  all  the  disenssion  has 
led  to  was  the  adoption  of  a somewhat  colourless 
resolution,  which  was  solemnly  carried,  with 
only  one  opposing  vote,  at  the  aHemoon  sitting. 
It  is  urged  that  the  societies  of  architecture  of 
France  shall  place  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  foreign  and  provincial  architectural 
societies,  and  study  aud  decide  tho  question 
relating  to  the  giving  of  diplomas  to  architects. 

The  Congress  has  many  other  grave  matters 
to  discuss  before  it  can  conclude  its  labours;  and 
if  it  continues  as  successfully  as  it  has  begun, 
this  great  meeting  will  be  a success. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
SURVEYORS. 

In  Paris,  on  July  18tb,  19th,  and  20tli,  an 
International  Congress  of  Surveyors,  convened 
by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Surveyors  of 
France,  was  held,  forming  one  of  the  series  of 
congresses  held  at  tho  Palais  du  Trocadero,  by 
authorisation  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce. 

Representatives  from  England,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  took 
part  in  the  proceedings.  In  response  to  an  ii 
vitation  from  the  president  of  the  Societe  des 
Geometres  of  France  the  Institution  of  Sur- 
veyors of  London  sent  three  delegates,  viz.,  Mr. 
E.  Rydo  (vice-president),  Mr.  Charles  J.  Shoppee 
(member  of  council),  Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold  (hono- 
rary secretary),  together  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Rogers 
(acting  secretary). 

At  the  first  day’s  sitting  the  congress  was 
constituted,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Lefevre 
de  Lucy,  presidenfof  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Surveyors  of  France.  An  executive  com- 
mittee was  next  appointed,  composed  of  vice- 
presidents,  one  nominated  by  each  nationality, 
Mr.  Ryde  being  tho  English  representative. 
M.  Lefevro  was  then  chosen,  by  acclamation, 
president  of  an  international  committee  for  the 
permanent  supervision  of  the  objects  of  the 
congress. 

The  second  and  third  days  were  occupied  in 
considering  the  various  questions  proposed  for 
discussion  by  the  French  committee.  These 
related  : — 1st.  To  the  adoption  of  some  guaran- 
tee of  professional  competency ; 2nd,  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  cadastral  surveys  of 
the  various  countries  represented  at  the  con- 
gress ; to  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
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property  registration,  as  practised  on  the  Cot 
nent,  and  to  the  best  form  for  the  public  ma 
plans,  descriptions,  and  valuations  of  i 
various  kinds  of  landed  and  house  property  ai 
basis  for  the  equalisation  of  taxation. 

The  English  Delegation  laid  before  the  ci 
gress  a statement  descriptive  of  the  position  a 
functions  of  the  various  branches  of  the  p 
fession  in  England. 

In  tho  course  of  the  discussion  the  Ordnar 
Survey  of  England  was  described,  as  also  1 
English  system  of  valuation  for  the  purposes 
local  and  Imperial  taxation.  English  Orduat 
maps  on  the  various  scales  were  presented 
the  French  Central  Committee,  together  w 
copies  of  the  published  volumes  of  the  Tra: 
actions  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors. 

The  articles  of  discussion  prepared  by  t 
French  committee  were  (with  certain  modifii 
tiona)  accepted  in  the  form  of  resolutions.  1 
establishment  of  a permanent  Interuatioi 
Congress,  with  the  following  representatives: 
a provisional  committee,  with  power  to  add! 
their  number,  was  agreed  to  : — President : ; 
Lefevre  de  Lucy,  France.  Vice  - President 
MM.  Bucaille,  Havre,  France ; Edward  Ryi 
England  ; Dr.  W.  Jordan,  Carlsruhe,  German 
Paul  do  Jaer,  Brussels,  Belgium ; Dionii 
Casanal,  Saragossa,  Spain;  Raphael  Tarantet 
Toramo,  Italy  ; aud  Redard,  Fribourg,  Switzi 
land  ; and  MM.  Pottier,  Tillers  Cotterets,  Aisi 
and  Hatchet,  St.  Quentin,  Aisne  (secretarieii 
and  Derivry,  Noyou,  Oise  (treasurer  and  edic 
of  the  Journal  des  Geomitres). 

The  proceedings  of  tho  congress  terminal: 
with  a vote  of  thanks  to  M.  LefJivre  de  Lu 
(the  president),  proposed  by  Mr.  Ryde  8 
carried  by  acclamation. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  business  the  foren 
delegates  were  entertained  by  the  French  ecc 
mittee  at  a " Banquet  confraternel  ” at  i 
French  Restaurant  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ex! 
bition,  and  about  150  members  assembled.  T 
English  deputation  wore  placed  on  the  rigi 
tho  Italian  on  the  left,  of  the  president.  Aft 
dinner,  M.  Lofevre  was  presented  by  the  s : 
veyors  of  France  with  a gold  commemoratii 
medal.  The  utmost  cordiality  marked  the  wlri 
proceedings,  and  the  objects  with  which  tj 
interesting  congress  took  place  were  in  evtj 
respect  achieved. 

On  tho  ifonday  the  various  representatitl 
attended  at  tho  Tuileries  to  confirm  and  s 
the  minutes  of  the  congress. 


THE  RUDOLF  FOUNTAIN,  INNSBRUCI 
Thk  monumental  fountain  of  which  we  g: 
an  illustration  has  been  erected  at  Innsbrti 
in  commemoration  of  the  union  of  the  Tyi 
with  Austria.  On  September  29th,  1363,  Ml 
garetha,  called  “ die  Maultasch  ” (literally  “ 1' 
pocket-mouth,”  on  account  of  the  abnorni 
size  of  her  mouth),  renounced  her  claim  to  t 
duchy  of  Tyrol,  depositing  the  government  of  II 
country  into  the  hands  of  Duke  Rudolf  IV.  v 
Austria,  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  Pi 
hundred  years  later,  on  September  29th,  181 
on  the  occasion  of  the  solemn  celebration  of  ff 
fifth  centenary  of  the  union  of  the  Tyrol  w^ 
the  Austrian  monarchy,  the  erection  of  a ccc 
memorative  monument  was  resolved  upon.  1 
unveiling  of  the  monumental  fountain,  which: 
placed]  in  the  Margarethenplatz  at  Innshm' 
did  not  take  place  until  September  29th  of  L 
year.  Plan  and  design  were  prepared  by  HI 
Friedrich  Schmidt,  Cathedral  Architect,  Viemi 
The  statue  of  Rudolf,  about  9 ft.  high,  and  I b 
other  metal  figures  and  ornaments,  were  casts 
the  Imperial  Art  Foundry,  Vienna.  Thesculptp 
Grissemann,  a Tyrolese,  supplied  the  design  a' 
the  statue  of  Rudolf,  from  a portrait  on  t 
sepulchral  monument  in  St.  Stefan’s  Cathedic 
Vienna.  The  stonework,  of  Lofer  marble,  1 
been  executed  by  the  sculptor  Hohenauer,  i 
Innsbruck. 


Communication  in  Kensington. — Atttj 
meeting  of  the  Kensington  Vestry  on  the  2S1 
ult.,  a memorial  was  read  from  the  inhabicaif 
of  Brompton-road,  Brompton-square,  and  t'! 
neighbourhood,  complaining  that  there  is  s i 
communication  between  them  and  Rutlarlii 
gate,  Ennismore-gardens,  &c.  The  only  wayi 
present  was  a footpath  throngh  Brompt;i 
Churchyard,  or  a circuitous  route  through  Moil ' 
pelier-square,  and  so  on  to  the  Exhibition-roa 
The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Works  Cofi 
mittee.  The  want  has  been  long  felt,  and  oft:: 
urged. 
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TEIKITY  OHUKOH,  SOUTH  HAMPSTEAD. 

TiiK  church,  of  which  wo  present  an  interior 
view,  is  erected  in  the  parish  of  South  Hamp- 
stead, upon  part  of  the  estate  of  Sir  Spencer 
Wilson,  hart.,  adjoining  St.  John’s  Wood. 

It  has  been  substituted  for  a small  timber 
temporary  church,  erected  some  thirty  years  ago 
at  the  lower  ond  of  the  fields  so  well  known  as 
“the  Conduit-fields"  leading  to  Hampstead, 
and  which  erection  has  served  the  purpose  of  a 
temporary  church  to  three  congregations,  each 
now  duly  supplied  with  permanent  buildings, 
but  which  has  just  been  swept  away  for  the 
largo  and  (possibly  in  the  future)  noble  avenue, 
70  ft.  wide,  called  Fitz-John’s  Avenue,  connect- 
ing Hampstead  w'ith  London. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Sharpe  having  attracted  a 
small  congregation  in  the  temporary  church; 
and  this  congregation  being  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing his  ministration,  applied  for  a site  for  a 
permanent  church  to  the  late  Sir  Thos.  Maryon 
Wilson,  bart.,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  son, 
the  present  Sir  Spencer  Wilson,  readily  granted 
it  free  of  all  cost.  A district  being  assigned  out 
of  the  parish  of  Hampstead,  -with  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  late  vicar,  the  first  stone  of 
this  structure  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. 

Externally,  the  church  is  not  at  present 
specially  attractive,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
the  tower  and  spire,  which  it  is  hoped  will  bo 
shortly  erected.  The  interior,  however,  has 
been  studied,  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  groat  desideratum  of  accommodating  a 
large  congregation  with  comfort  as  regards 
apace,  seeing,  and  hearing,  ventilation,  warming, 
easy  ingress  and  egress,  Ac.  To  effect  this,  the 
nave  has  been  designed  sufficiently  wide  to 
accommodate  the  greater  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion under  its  roof.  The  pillars  carrying  the 
nave  walls  or  clearstory  are  of  red  polished 
granite,  in  order  to  admit  of  their  being  of  as 
Small  a diameter  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
cept  tho  view  of  those  sitting  in  the  aisles,  and 
at  tho  same  time  to  bo  sufficiently  strong  to 
carry  tho  clearstory  walls  over,  which  arc  lofty, 
and  2 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness. 

Tho  church  will  accommodate  1,000  people, 
all  on  the  ground  floor.  The  length  is  12y  ft. 
from  east  to  west,  including  the  chancel,  which 
is  36  ft.  long.  Tho  width  from  north  to  south, 
including  the  aisles,  is  65  ft.  The  height  of  the 
nave  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  is 
70  ft.  There  is  at  the  west  end  a narthex  or 
porch,  31  ft.  long  by  9 ft.  -wide,  and  a north 
porch  besides  ; also  another  entrance  under  the 
tower,  on  the  south  side.  At  the  eastern  end 
there  is  a chancel-aisle,  an  organ-chamber,  and 
a vestry. 

The  style  adopted  is  the  Transitional  from 
Early  English  to  Decorated.  All  the  tracery 
work,  mullions,  arches,  ca2}itals  and  corbels,  are 
of  stone.  The  walls  internally  are  of  brickwork, 
a great  portion,  especially  of  the  nave,  being  in 
Pethcr’s  patent  bricks,  pressed  with  a pattern 
or  design  upon  each,  combined  with  bands  of 
bricks  of  a purplo  colour  running  through- 
out. Tho  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of 
fir,  boarded.  Tho  chancel,  however,  is  vaulted, 
having  moulded  stone  ribs,  and  the  spaces  filled 
in  with  brick  ; the  thrust  being  amply  provided 
for  by  projecting  buttresses  around  the  apse. 

Tho  exterior  is  of  Kentish  rag  and  Caen 
stone.  The  warming  is  a combination  of  hot 
air  and  hot  water,  the  apparatus  being  a 
chamber  forming  the  foundation  for  the  tower. 

The  total  cost  up  to  the  present  time  is  about 
13,000L  Tho  chancel,  together  with  chancel 
aisle,  organ-chamber,  and  vestry,  it  may  be 
stated,  was  a gift  of  one  lady,  the  separate  cost 
being  about  3,5001.  Tho  pulpit,  which  is  of 
stone,  with  polished  marble  shafts  both  below 
and  above,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Robert  Woodd,  in 
memory  of  his  father.  It  has  around  it  six 
panels,  carefully  carved,  illustrating  events  in 
the  life  of  St.  Paul.  The  font  also,  which  is 
elegant  and  simple,  is  tho  gift  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian. 

The  builders  wore  Messrs.  Dove,  of  Islington ; 

' and  tho  architect  was  Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg,  of 
Christ’s  Hospital,  London. 


I Kirbymoorside,  near  York. — A vicarage 
house  is  in  course  of  erection  for  this  benefice, 
at  a cost  of  2,0001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J. 

; Mitchell  Bottomley,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs, 
i Armfield  & Bottomley,  of  Middlesbrough-on- 
, Tees.  Tho  contractor  is  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  of 
Pickering. 


TOWN  SANITATION  AND  MORTALITY : 

LIVERPOOL. 

ASSOCI.VTION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  SANITARY 
ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

Tice  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Town-hall,  Liverpool.  Some 
routine  business  having  been  transacted, 

The  president  (Mr.  Deacon,  borough  engineer 
of  Liverpool)  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  of 
which  the  following  are  passages : — 

In  assuming,  for  the  first  time,  the  chair  to 
which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  elect  me, 

I wish  to  welcome  you  heartily  to  the  second 
city  in  tho  kingdom,  and  to  express  tho  hope 
that  you  will  not  fail  to  find  in  Liverpool  some 
works  worthy  of  your  thoughts,  and  to  acquire 
some  new  and  useful  information  such  as  I have 
invariably  gathered  in  the  different  towns  which, 
on  similar  occasions,  we  have  previously  visited. 
The  first  Public  Health  Act  was  passed  in  tho 
year  1848,  and  by  this  Act,  and  the  Towns  Im- 
provement Act  of  1847,  the  appointment  of  sur- 
veyors  was  authorised  in  tho  towns  and  districts 
to  which  those  Acts  were  applied,  for  the  dis- 
tiuct  purpose  of  carrying  out  tho  practical 
work  involved  in  the  improvement  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  tho  country.  As  a class  of 
engineers  and  surveyors,  therefore,  our  exist- 
ence dates  back  for  only  thirty  years;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  no  small  credit  was  due  to 
the  municipal  government  of  Liverpool  when, 
six  years  earlier,  they  obtained  a local  sanitary 
Act,  tho  provisions  of  which  were  so  well  con- 
sidered  by  tho  Council  of  the  day  that  many  of 
them  have  not  been  improved  upon,  and  are  to 
ho  found  in  tho  most  recent  sanitary  legislation. 
Under  this  Act  I believe  tho  first  borough  engi- 
neer was  appointed.  No  class  of  men  know 
better  than  do  we  ourselves  that  tho  choice  of 
candidates  to  perform  the  duties  of  our  office 
has  at  aU  times  been  the  hajipiest,  and  tliat  in 
many  instances  the  standard  of  professional 
knowledge  which  sanitary  authorities  have  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  has  been  far  too  low.  It 
may  bo  that  tho  standard  has  generally  been  as 
high  as  tho  remuneration  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  commaud,  but  if  that  standard  were 
raised,  tho  remuneration  would  inevitably  rise 
also,  for  in  tho  long  run  there  is  little  to  be 
feared  from  tho  competition  of  those  whose 
practice  is  obsolete  among  professional  engi- 
neers. The  members  of  this  association  (and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  we  include  the  engineers 
and  surveyors  to  nearly  all  the  principal  urban 
and  sanitary  authorities  in  tho  kingdom)  meet 
together,  from  time  to  time,  to  widen  our  know- 
ledge by  visiting  each  other’s  districts  and 
works,  by  examining  the  causes  of  increased 
efficiency  or  diminished  cost,  and  by  thus  adding 
the  experience  of  our  neighbours  to  that 
which  is  gained  in  the  comparatively  limited 
sphere  in  which  our  individual  duties  lie.  Yon 
have  each  received  a printed  account  of  some 
of  the  various  works  which  I shall  ask  you  to 
inspect.  From  that  account  you  will  be  enabled 
to  gather  information  not  only  concerning  the 
existing  state  of  sanitary  engineoring  in  Liver- 
pool, but  also  concei’niug  the  changes  which 
have  been  effected  within  the  last  few  years. 
Before  asking  you  to  consider  the  works,  I will 
endeavour  to  show  you  that,  judged  by  the  mor- 
tality of  Liverpool,  the  existing  state  of  sanitary 
engineering  is  satisfactory,  and  that,  judged  by 
the  decrease  wliich  has  recently  taken  place  in 
that  mortality  in  relation  to  other  places,  there 
is  the  best  reason  to  conclude  that  the  changes 
described  in  tho  paper  before  you  have  given 
most  important  and  satisfactory  results.  Ex- 
cepting the  soil  u2>on  which  Liverpool  is  built, 
there  is  not,  I believe,  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  district  anything  calculated  to  produce  an 
abnormal  death-rate,  but  the  soil  is  for  tho  most 
part  unfavourable.  The  rock  is  everything  that 
can  be  desired;  but  over  this  rock  (the  new  red 
sandstone)  lies  in  most  parts  a thick  bed  of  the 
absorbent  but  nearly  impermeable  boulder  clay 
of  the  glacial  period.  Before  the  borough  was 
almost  entirely  covered  with  buildings  and  pave- 
ments, a large  ijortion  of  the  30  in.  of  rain- 
fall  absorbed  into  the  boulder-clay  by  capillary 
action,  rather  than  by  percolation,  was  slowly 
restored  to  the  air  when  raiu  had  ceased,  and 
produced  an  abnormally  damp  climate.  But 
there  is  a social,  and  perhaps  more  important, 
element  which  should  be  taken  into  accoiiut  in 
considering  the  death-rate.  We  have  among  us 
a large  and  ever-changiug  population  of  sea- 
faring men,  and  we  have  in  addition  a propor- 
tionally large  migratory  population.  Consider 


for  a moment  the  effect  of  a multitude  of  per- 
sons moving  continuously  through  the  town,  to 
many  of  them  the  first  dry  land  for  weeks  past, 
to  many  others  the  last  dry  land  for  weeks  to 
come.  Obviously  the  number  of  invalids  left 
behind  at  different  times,  and  enumerated  by 
the  census  on  a single  night,  is  higher  than  the 
actual  average  number  of  invalids  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  emigrants  in  the  town  on  any 
one  night.  The  number  of  deaths  resulting  from 
those  invalids  must,  therefore,  be  also  higher 
than  the  mean  death-rate  of  the  population 
producing  them.  There  aro  also  many  other 
circumstances  connected  with  a migratory  and, 
in  great  part,  very  poor  population,  which  are 
inimical  to  the  health  of  residents  themselves. 
But  there  is  a third  and  still  more  impor- 
tant cause  tending  to  increase  the  death-rate 
in  Liverpool.  I refer  to  the  very  small  area 
within  the  municipal  boundary  in  relation 
to  the  population.  The  population  of  the 
borough  of  Liverpool  is  about  532,885,  the 
area  only  5,210  acres,  giving  a mean  density 
of  102'3  persons  per  acre.  If  we  take  the 
seventeen  other  large  English  towns  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  Registrar-General’s 
special  reports,  and  with  the  death-rate  of 
which  that  of  Liverpool  is  compared,  wo  find 
that  the  total  average  density  of  population  in 
them  is  only  33’6  persons  per  acre,  or  less  than 
one-third  of  the  density  in  Liverpool, — a density, 
be  it  romembered,  arising  in  a great  measure 
from  the  fact  that  the  borough  of  Liverpool  is 
only  the  nucleus  of  a very  large  dependent 
population,  which  in  most  towns  is  included 
within  the  municipal  boundaiy.  If,  not-with- 
standing  this  unfavourable  mode  of  comparison 
and  the  other  adverse  circumstances  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  total 
death-rate  from  all  causes  is  not  exceptional, 
and  that  the  deaths  from  those  diseases  which 
aro  generally  regarded  as  dependent  upon 
sanitary  measures  are  actually  less  than  in 
most  other  towns,  there  will,  I think,  be  an  ad- 
ditional  reason  for  believing  that  the  municipal 
engineering  work  of  Liverpool  is  worthy  of  your 
consideration.  In  an  address  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  among  the  ablest  to  be  found  in 
tho  archives  of  any  association,  Mr.  Hawksley, 
as  president  of  the  Health  Section  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress  in  1876,  compared  the 
total  mortality  of  Liverpool  with  that  of  the 
other  large  cities  most  nearly  approaching 
to  it  in  magnitude,  namely,  Manchester  and 
Glasgow,  and  from  the  year  1869  to  1875  in- 
clusive, ho  found  from  the  Registrar- General’ a 
official  returns  that  the  mean  annual  death- 
rates  of  the  three  cities  were  almost  exactly 
alike.  Liverpool  gave  30T  deaths  to  each  1,000 
persons  living;  Manchester,  SOT  per  1,000; 
Glasgow,  30'5  per  1,000,  or  30T  deaths  in  Liver- 
pool, as  compared  with  a mean  of  30'3  deaths 
in  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  Since  the  date  of 
Mr.  Hawksley’s  address,  two  more  years  have 
passed,  and  the  death-rate  of  Liverpool  still 
bears  the  comparison  satisfactorily.  I will  now 
give  you  tho  mean  annual  death-rates  from  1869 
to  1877  inclusive  : — Liverpool  gives  29‘4  deaths 
to  each  1,000  persons  living;  Manchester,  39’7 
per  1,000 ; Glasgow,  29'3  per  1,000 ; or  29'4 
deaths  in  Liverpool,  as  compared  with  a mean 
of  29'5  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  Even 
from  this  comparison  it  is  evident  that  Liver- 
pool is  not,  when  compared  with  other  similar 
places,  the  abnormally  unhealthy  city  which 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing  it  to  be. 
But,  as  an  Association  of  Sanitory  Engineers,  it 
appears  to  me  that  wo  may  more  usefully  investi- 
gate the  mortality  from  certain  zymotic  diseases 
which  are  generally  believed  to  be  affected  by 
such  surrounding  conditions  as  a sanitary  autho- 
rity can  control.  Now',  if  we  comtrast  the  mean 
death-rate  of  Liverpool  for  the  years  1875-6-7, 
and  thefii'st  quarter  of  1878,  from  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  fever,  and  diarrhoea,  with  tho  corre- 
sponding death-rate  in  the  17  towns  already 
referred  to,  wo  find  that  in  only  seven  of  those 
towns  is  the  death-rate  lower  than  in  Liverpool, 
though  the  mean  density  of  population  iu  Liver- 
pool is  three  times  as  great.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  in  contrast  with  other  towns  Liverpool 
is  not  in  an  unsatisfactory  sanitary  condition. 
If  we  compare  the  mean  death-rate  in  Liver- 
pool, above  referred  to,  with  tho  corresponding 
death-rate  for  the  five  previous  years, — viz., 
1870-71-72-73-74, — we  find  a diminution  of  46 
per  cent. ; while  in  the  corresponding  periods 
the  mean  diminution  in  tho  other  seventeen 
towns  is  only  23  per  cent.  For  so  exceptional  a 
change  in  Liverpool  we  naturally  seek  for  a 
visible  cause.  I am  aware  that  the  periods 
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compared  are  shorter  than  they  ought  to  be  for 
purposes  of  the  kind ; but,  if  I go  back  ten 
years  from  1874,  instead  of  five,  I find  the  com- 
parison still  more  favourable  to  the  more  recent 
period.  Now,  the  division  of  the  two  periods  of 
which  I have  compared  the  mortality  from 
certain  zymotic  diseases  was  a time  when  many 
important  sanitaiy  works  were  in  progress,  or 
about  to  be  commenced.  I will  enumerate  a 
few  of  these : — 81  miles  of  sewers  in  the  heart 
of  the  town  have  been  thoroughly  ventilated  5 
44  miles  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed  5 a 
large  proportion  ef  the  whole  have  been  reno- 
vated and  rendered  self-cleansing,  as  explained 
in  the  paper  before  you ; and  others  have  been 
provided  with  flushing-tanks,  and  are  now 
systematically  flushed;  300,000  square  yards 
of  pavement,  formerly  pervious  to  moisture, 
have  been  reconstructed,  and  rendered  imper- 
vious. The  connexions  between  1851  drains  in 
the  cellars  of  court-houses  (the  traps  of  which 
were  often  defective)  and  the  sewers  have  been 
cut  off,  and  pneumatic  separation  between 
drains  within  and  without  dwellings  of  all 
classes  is  now  common,  though  far  from 
universal,  as  it  ought  to  be.  Under  the  medical 
officer’s  advice,  large  numbers  of  insanitary 
cellars  have  been  closed ; and  during  the  last 
eighteen  months,  2,178  of  the  remaining  privies 
have  been  converted  into  water-closets.  I will 
not  ask  you  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the 
^eatly  reduced  mortality  from  zymotic  diseases 
is  due  to  the  sanitary  changes  I have  enume- 
rated, though  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  coincidence  indicates  a very  important  con- 
nexion between  them.  I will  only  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that,  although  much  good  work  has 
already  been  done,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  There  are  defects  in  the  sanitary  woi’ks 
of  the  best  of  our  towns,  to  which  the  eyes  of 
our  legislators  and  the  public  must  be  more 
fully  opened  before  the  remedy  will  be  found. 
We  are  still  very  far  from  the  Hygeia  which 
has  been  pictured  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  such 
glowing  colours ; bat,  however  sceptical  wo  may 
be  of  the  immunity  from  certain  diseases  pro- 
mised there,  and  of  the  greatly  extended  life  of 
man  under  such  conditions,  we  cannot,  as  muni- 
cipal engineers  and  sui-veyors,  do  better  than 
conceive  for  ourselves  a city  in  which  all  public 
works,  and  I am  bonnd  to  add  certain  private 
works,  have  been  executed  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  and  to  raise  to  that  standard,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  centres  of  population,  in  connexion 
with  which  each  of  us  holds  so  important  a trust. 

Mr.  Charles  Jones  (Ealing),  the  hon.  sec., 
regretted  that  the  president’s  address  precluded 
any  discussion  : it  was  a fixed  rule  of  the  asso- 
ciation’s throughout  the  country  not  to  allow 
discussion  on  the  president’s  opening  address. 
During  the  reading  of  the  paper  they  had  learned 
more  about  Liverpool  than  they  ever  knew 
before.  Ho  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
president  for  his  able  address. 

Mr.  Ashmead  (Bristol)  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Discussion  was  then  invited  upon  a communi- 
cation by  Mr.  Deacon  with  reference  to  the 
works  of  Liverpool.  The  paper  was  read  by  the 
secretary,  and  the  president  answered  a large 
number  of  questions  on  the  following  subjects : — 
Portland  cement  for  carriage-way  foundations; 
bituminous  concrete  for  carriage-way  founda- 
tions ; sett  pavements,  with  asphalte  joints ; 
artificial  asphalte  pavements ; the  Liverpool 
tramways ; sewerage  construction ; improvement 
of  old  sewers ; sewer  ventilation ; influence  of 
form  on  strength  of  cement ; the  general  utility 
of  the  test  for  strength;  difficulty  of  testing  on 
small  works  ; simple  modes  of  testing ; Portland 
cement  setting ; the  Bootle  Waterworks ; the 
waterworks  appliances  at  the  Hotham-street 
dep6t ; meters  for  measuring  trade  supply  of 
water,  &c. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  presi- 
dent for  his  valuable  communication  and  the 
questions  which  he  bad  so  kindly  answered. 

In  the  evening  the  members  dined  at  the 
Alexandra  Pavilion,  Eberle-street,  Mr.  Deacon 
presiding.  After  the  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts, 

Mr.  Pritchard  (Warwick),  district  secretary  for 
the  Midland  Counties,  proposed  “ The  Past 
Presidents,”  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Mr. 
Ashmead  (Bristol),  the  immediate  past  president. 

The  President  next  proposed  “ The  Municipal 
Institutions  of  the  Country.”  He  explained 
that  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  who 
intended  to  respond  to  this  toast,  had  been 
unexpectedly  prevented  from  attending  the 
banquet.  He  would  therefore  call  upon  Dr. 

Gill  to  reply  to  it. 


In  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Dr.  Gill  said 
there  were  a great  number  of  dwellings  in 
Liverpool  which  were  not  fit  for  the  habitation 
of  beasts.  These  were  occupied  by  the  lowest 
order  of  the  people,  and  they  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. It  was  a pity  the  corporation  could 
not  afford  to  raze  them  without  delay ; he 
hoped  they  would  be  able  to  do  so  before  long. 
In  conclusion  he  proposed  the  “ Worthy  Secre- 
tary,” coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones, 
who,  in  responding,  hoped  that  before  long  the 
Association  would  have  amongst  its  members  all 
the  principal  engineers  and  surveyors  in  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  of  England,  so  that 
its  powers  might  be  proportionately  increased. 

The  Chairman  gave  “ The  Representative 
Body  of  the  Association,”  coupling  with  it  the 
name  of  Mr.  Lyster,  the  engineer  to  the  Dock 
Board,  who,  in  replying,  inviting  the  members 
of  the  Association  to  visit  any  of  the  works  over 
which  be  had  charge  in  the  Dock  Estate. 

Amongst  the  other  toasts  was  that  of  the 
“Medical  Officers  of  Health,”  to  which  Dr. 
Taylor  responded. 

The  concluding  toast  was  “ The  President,” 
which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Lyster. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OP  LIVERPOOL  IN 
REL-4.TION  TO  ENGINEERING  WORK. 

ASSOCI.^TION  OF  MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  of  this  society  last  week,  Mr. 
T.  Mellard  Reade,  C.E.,  read  a paper  on  the 
above  subject,  in  which  he  classified  the  various 
strata,  commencing  with  the  post-glacial  strata. 
In  the  course  of  it  be  said,  speaking  of  the 

Boulder-clay  and  Drift-sand, 

The  thickness  of  these  drift  deposits  varies 
from  nothing  to  about  140  ft.,  the  deepest  I 
know  being  in  the  old  bed  of  the  river  Mersey, 
under  the  town  of  Widnes.  Near  the  north 
docks  the  stony  clay  appears  to  graduate  into 
gravel,  which  fills  up  deep  gullies  cut  into  the 
sandstone  rock.  This  bed  of  gravel  has  been 
quite  a godsend  for  the  formation  of  concrete 
for  the  dock  works,  of  which  a large  quantity 
has  been  used  for  backing  for  the  walls.  The 
neighbourhood  is  deficient  in  a natural  supply 
of  shingle,  most  of  that  used  in  Liverpool  coming 
from  abroad  as  ballast.  The  bulk  of  the  clay  is 
of  a more  plastic  character  than  the  foregoing, 
and  is  often  separated  from  the  lower  beds  by  a 
line  of  denudation  and  a thin  seam  of  stratified 
sand ; but  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  for  the  geological  interpretation  of 
the  deposits. 

It  is  very  singular  in  excavating  in  the  town 
of  Liverpool  to  come  upon  these  relics  of  a 
period  of  floating  ice.  This  I exhibit  is  a chip- 
ping from  a glaciated  erratic  of  porphyritic 
felstone,  which  was  found  in  the  excavation  at 
the  corner  of  Victoria-street,  where  it  had  lain 
embedded  at  the  base  of  the  clay  under  the 
cellars  of  some  very  old  property.  Another  and 
larger  erratic  was  found  in  the  same  place,  half 
embedded  in  the  red  sand  which  often  lies  on 
the  top  of  a red  rock,  between  it  and  the 
boulder  clay  above.  A still  larger  greenstone 
boulder  was  found  in  an  excavation  in  Hackins- 
hey,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  common  under  the 
foimdations  of  Liverpool. 

Triassic  Rocks. 

These  rocks,  when  reached,  of  course,  in  all 
cases  terminate  our  digging  for  foundations.  A 
word  as  to  their  economical  aspect.  They  con- 
stitute  the  whole  of  the  local  stone,  and  many  of 
the  beds  form  very  good  building  stone ; but,  in 
consequence  of  its  porosity,  which  makes  the 
rock  such  a good  water-bearing  stratum,  it  is 
apt  to  convey  the  damp  into  a house ; in  fact, 
it  should  never  bo  used  unless  backed  up  with 
brickwork.  The  white  stone  of  which  Compton 
House  is  built  is  from  the  Stourton  quarries,  in 
Cheshire ; and  some  of  the  old  Liverpool  build- 
ings are  of  similar  stone,  from  equivalent  but 
harder  beds  in  Liverpool,  from  quarries  now 
closed,  and,  indeed,  built  over.  The  stone  gene- 
rally used  now  from  the  neighbourhood  is  that 
of  the  pebble  beds  of  the  Bunter.  Messrs.  Wells 
& Sons’  quarry  at  Bootle  supplies  a great  deal  of 
this  rock  for  the  north  end  dockworks.  There  is 
also  a fine  red  stone  from  the  Runcorn  quarries, 
which  can  be  obtained  in  very  large  blocks,  and 
is  free  from  pebbles.  It  belongs  to  the  Keuper 
division. 

I have  refrained  from  saying  anything  on  that 
vexed  question — the  water  supply  from  the  new 
red  sandstone — as  my  views  will  be  published 


in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  British  Assoc! 
tion.  In  conclusion,  I would  commend  the  stu, 
of  geology  to  engineers  and  architects.  j 

After  a short  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Isdi 
Roberts  (Liverpool),  Mr.  Morant  (Leeds),  li 
E.  Pritchard  (Warwick),  Mr.  White  (Oxfori; 
and  Mr.  Lemon  (Southampton)  took  part,  thant 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Reade,  and  a strong  wish  wi 
expressed  that  some  steps  should  be  takem, 
reproduce  the  drawings  by  which  it  was  illii 
trated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association.  I ! 
Reade  stating  his  readiness  to  place  them  at  111 
disposal  of  the  Association  with  that, view.  I 
The  meeting  then  adjourned.  i 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  assocq 
tion  paid  a visit  to  the  Bootle  pumping-statrl} 
where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Councillor  J.  I. 
Wilson,  chairman  of  the  water  committee  ; it 
Alderman  Rigby,  deputy  chairman ; Councillill 
Roydon,  Graves,  and  Barkley  Smith;  Mr.  rjl 
Duncanson,  C.E.,  deputy  water-engineer;  2[ 
Joseph  Parry,  C.E.,  assistant  water-engineer,  4 
A heading  or  underground  reservoir,  the  lowfpl 
floor  of  which  is  105  ft.  below  the  surface,  a k 
the  length  of  which  is  4-10  ft.,  the  breadth  18  n 
and  the  height  26  ft.,  was  brilliantly  lighted  l|; 
by  means  of  the  electric  light,  and  the  membilj 
of  the  association  having  descended  into  it  ts 
means  of  a series  of  steep  ladders,  were  cafe 
ducted  through  it  by  their  president,  Mr.  Deaccik 
who  explained  the  mode  in  which  the  watJ 
enters  the  heading,  and  the  method  of  gangii 
the  flow  from  the  different  parts.  There  ap 
several  boreholes  in  the  heading,  the  deepest  ;m 
which  is  about  630  ft.  from  the  surface.  T j 
process  of  sinking  the  1,000  ft.  borehole  was  alf| 
exhibited  and  explained.  The  borehole  is  26  fli 
in  diameter,  and  has  already  been  sunk  toli 
depth  of  960  ft.  The  apparatus  used  in  borirti 
is  a modern  application  of  the  old  Chinese  rop)(i 
boring  machine.  The  machineiy  is  designed  tji 
Messrs.  Mather  & Platt,  of  Salford,  the  co: 
tractors  for  the  work,  and  is  very  ingeuiou 
After  leaving  the  waterworks  the  party  pro 
ceeded,  in  the  omnibuses  which  had  taken  the) 
thither,  to  the  North-end  Docks,  in  course  e 
construction.  Mr.  Lyster,  the  dock  enginee? 
received  them  and  explained  to  them  the  plaw] 
of  the  works,  and  afterwards  conducted  the:li 
through  the  culverts  and  sluices.  The  visitoi^ 
inspected  this  portion  of  the  works  with  grertll 
interest,  and  one  and  all  appeared  to  be  muoli 
struck  with  the  massive, — the  Titanic, — chiltl 
racter  of  the  masonry  and  the  completeness  amt 
perfection  of  the  sluicing  arrangements. 


THE  RECENT  TRIAL  OP  COWLS  AT  KEwk 
The  recent  report,  published  under  thi 
auspices  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Gresflt 
Britain,  upon  certain  exhaust  cowls]  or  venti ! 
lators,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Leamingto'i  ^ 
Congress,  in  connexion  with  that  society,  hal, 
necessarily  led  to  criticism.  The  Sanitarajj 
Engineering  and  Ventilation  Company,  in  somi ) 
remarks  made  by  them,  say : — “ The  gentlemeili 
who  conducted  the  trial  found,  as  the  result  cH 
their  experiments,  that  the  exhaust-cowls  di(i 
not  give  so  good  a result  as  a plain  or  ope:j|i 
pipe,  and  it  is  not  at  all  sui'prising  that  suojjii 
should  have  been  the  case  under  the  clrcumi[i 
stances.  There  was  a building  standing  alombl 
in  an  open  space,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  thtf- 
free  course  of  the  wind  currents,  and  it  is  webli 
known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  questioict 
that  under  those  conditions,  viz.,  with  a curremjlf 
of  air  blowing  horizontally  across  the  top  of  a:;S 
open  pipe,  an  open  .pipe  gives  the  best  resullia 
This  was  pointed  .out  by  Dr.  Parkes  years  agqi^ 
and  has  been  repeated  by  others  since,  — tht*',- 
, little  toy,  known  as  the  ‘ Spray  Producer’  bein^i 
a practical  illustration  of  the  principle  involveduf 
— but  these  are  not  the  conditions  under  whicM 
nine  out  of  every  ten  exhaust-cowls  are  placedstt. 
— at  any  rate  in  towns,  because  of  some  highestt 
adjacent  building,  or  a wing  of  the  building,  0: « 
a chimney  stack,  against  which  the  wind  strikesiB 
and  which  produces  reflex  action ; the  air  beingix 
deflected  at  various  angles  by  these  and  similajliy 
obstructions,  and  which  is  the  chief  cause  0. : i> 
down-blow  in  certain  chimneys.  Now,  exhausiw; 
cowls,  or  ventilators,  which  are  dependent  upon  ;; 
the  wind  currents  for  their  use,  have  been  u 
designed  with  the  view  of  getting  the  besif  f 
possible  upcast  or  pumping  action,  and  at  thei  . 
same  time  providing  against  down-blow,  thd 
arrangement  being  such  that  at  whatever  angle 
the  wind  strikes  them,  it  should  not  be  able  to' 4 
blow  down  the  vertical  pipe  or  tube  to  whicM’ ) 
they  are  attached,  as  it  would  frequently  do  in  : 
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ho  caso  of  an  open  pipo.  This  being  so,  it 
eems  an  extraordinary  atatement  to  issue  from 
he  Sanitary  Institute,  that  the  only  object 
heso  exhaust-cowls  appear  to  serve  is  to  pre- 
■ent  the  admission  of  rain,  which,  they  say, 
ould  bo  accomplished  in  a much  less  expensive 
,nd  simpler  manner.  To  those  who  understand 
he  subject,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  point  out  a 
act  so  evident  as  that  we  have  named,  but  for 
he  non-professional  public  who  have  been  per- 
uadod  to  go  to  some  expense  in  fixing  these 
ixhaust-cowls  on  their  dwellings,  it  may  be  as 
roll  to  state  the  fact  with  the  same  publicity 
rhich  has  been  given  to  the  result  of  the  Kew 
rial.  VVe  had  not  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
ho  trials,  but,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
here  were  other  reasons  why  the  open  pipe  at 
^0\v  gave  a better  result  than  the  exhaust- 
lowls,  chiefly  the  arrangement  for  the  influx  of 
.ir  to  the  shed,  on  the  top  of  which  the  cowls 
vero  placed ; and  we  believe  that  a gentle- 
nan  who  carefully  inspected  the  arrangements, 
ind  took  some  readings  there  on  his  own  account, 
utends  publishing  in  the  technical  papers  some 
igui'c.s  which  he  thinks  will  conclusively  prove 
he  fallacy  of  the  verdict  pronounced  by  the 
ub-committee  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
iroat  Britaiu.” 


THE  ST.  GOTTHAED  EAILWAT. 

The  question  which  is  at  present  uppermost 
h the  public  mind  of  Switzerland,  and  which  is 
ilso  of  the  greatest  interest  to  foreign  countries, 

8 the  supplemental  subvention  which  the  in- 
;rease  in  the  expenses  of  the  St.  Gotthard  Bail- 
vay  has  made  necessary.  Our  readers  need 
jerhaps  reminding  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
ineipected  difliculties  in  the  construction  of  the 
jt.  Gotthard  tunnel,  the  original  estimates  have 
)een  considerably  exceeded.  The  Governments 
if  the  countries  most  interested  in  the  woi'ks, 
Germany  and  Italy,  are  quite  willing  to  furnish 
heir  quota  of  the  necessary  additional  funds. 
Itrangely  enough,  the  country  which  will  ulti- 
jnatcly  profit  most  by  the  completion  of  therail- 
vay  lias,  up  to  the  present  time,  refused  to 
urnish  its  share.  The  sum  required  of  Switzer- 
and  is  only  eight  million  francs,  no  very  groat 
rarden  for  the  country,  notwithstanding  that  it 
las  already  supplied  twenty  millions  towards 
,ho  works.  The  Federal  Council  thought  of 
wercoming  the  old  jealousies  between  the  East 
ind  West  of  Switzerland  by  giving  the  cantons 
nost  nearly  concerned  the  opportunity  of  raising 
ihemsolves  the  supplementary  funds.  This 
mdeavour  has  been  completely  wrecked.  The 
■,wo  railways  most  interested,  the  Central  Hail- 
fray  of  Switzerland  and  the  North-East  Kailway, 
were  quite  ready  to  accept  the  additional  burden, 
aotwithatanding  that  they  have  been  passing 
through  heavy  crises  ; all  they  asked  was  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  find  them  the 
money  until  they  were  able  to  repay  it.  The 
Dnly  difficulty  rested  with  a dozen  or  so  of 
cantons,  who  could  not  bo  induced  to  subscribe 
their  quota,  even  after,  at  a last  conference,  the 
Federal  Government  had  offered  to  take  a few 
millions  on  its  own  account.  It  is  this  spirit  of 
public  uiggardliness  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
much  of  the  procrastination  and  delay  already 
experienced  in  the  completion  of  the  Sc.  Gotthard 
Railway.  It  is  a strange  phenomenon  that  the 
cantons  farthest  away  from  that  lino  (Solotharn, 
Baselstadt,  Basselland,  Aargan,  Schaffbausen, 
and  Thnrgau)  have  been  all  along  most  ready  to 
help  in  the  common  work ; the  resistance  comes 
from  those  nearest  to  it.  At  the  head  of  the 
opp&sition  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  oldest 
cantons,  the  canton  of  Uri,  within  whose  cir- 
cumscribed limits  the  chain  of  the  St.  Gotthard 
rears  its  icy  pinuacles.  All  possible  interests, 
both  ideal  and  material,  ought  to  have  induced 
that  canton  to  make  a last  sacrifice.  But,  no  j 
the  majority  of  the  Landsgemeinde  at  Altdorf, — 
that  Altdorf  which  was,  if  tradition  is  to  be 
relied  on,  the  cradle  of  Swiss  independence, — 
have  resolved  not  to  give  another  franc. 
The  same  is  reported  from  Nidwalden,  in  whose 
mountains  was  born  the  man  who  knew  how 
to  “make  a way  for  liberty.”  Schwyz  and 
Obwalden  distinguished  themselves,  however, 
by  voting  in  favour  of  the  subvention.  Another 
category  of  cantons  shielded  its  parsimony 
behind  a feeling  of  displeasure,  either  natural 
or  assumed,  at  the  limitation  of  the  proposed 
network  of  lines  feeding  the  principal  lailway, 
although  commou-seuBO  ought  to  tell  them  that 
all  the  branch  linos  will  bo  built  as  soon  as  the 
trunk  line  is  completed.  The  cantons  loudest 
iu  this  strain  wore  Tessiu  and  Luzeru,  Zug  and 


Bern  joining  in.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  second  category  might  have 
been  gained  over  if  the  Federal  Government 
had  taken  over  a considerable  portion  of  the 
supplementary  convention,  and  thus  morally 
compelled  them  to  agree  to  it.  It  was  then 
that  happened  what  no  one  had  expected. 
Zurich,  the  second  largest  and  the  richest 
canton,  the  canton  considered  the  most 
educated  and  most  liberal,  the  cantou  most 
interested  in  the  St.  Gotthard  Railway,  rejected 
the  supplementary  convention  by  popular  vote, 
even  after  its  Cantonal  Council  had  recom- 
mended its  acceptance  almost  unanimously. 
The  secession  of  Zurich  overthrew  all  former 
combinations.  It  might  have  been  possible  to 
again  appeal  to  the  people,  but  time  pressed, 
more  especially  as  tho  German  and  Italian 
Parliaments  bad  voted  the  supplementary 
amounts  demanded  of  the  two  countries.  The 
Swiss  Federal  Council  resolved  to  do  without 
cantonal  help,  and  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  finding  the  funds  itself.  No  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed as  to  tho  action  of  tho  Federal  Council 
being  ultimately  approved.  All  the  chances  are 
in  its  favour.  The  cantons  which  were  willing 
to  contribute  directly,  as  well  as  most  of  those 
which  objected  to  this  course,  will  probably 
not  find  fanlt  with  the  whole  Republic  accept- 
ing the  responsibility  of  supplying  tho  money. 
Should  there  still  be  any  cantons  refusing  to 
sanction  even  this  course,  they  will  find  them- 
selvea  in  a miserable  minority. 


ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE  ART  IN  THE 
YEAR  1878. 

For  tho  third  time,  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson  pub- 
lishes his  notes  under  the  above  heading,* 
slashing  right  and  left,  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  reason.  IVo  quote  his  opening 
observations : — 

In  reviewing  tho  position  of  landscape  art 
this  year,  there  is  no  new  feature  to  remark 
particularly ; though  by  careful  inspection  it 
will  appear  that  some  small  changes  have  taken 
place,  and  these  changes,  on  still  closer  scrutiny, 
will  bear  out  the  statement  that  they  are  of  an 
improving  kind.  For  a long  time  we  have  had 
to  record,  along  with  tho  better  report,  ono]of 
another  kind,— a report  of  treachery  to  art,  and 
falsehood  to  nature.  The  wilful  defection  of  a 
man  from  canons  of  truth  which  can  havo  no 
other  interpretation  than  that  for  which  his 
fellows  and  himself  have  laboured  to  approach, 
is  a sin  and  an  evil  done  to  tho  fair  name  of  art : 
not  that  a man  ought  to  be  in  any  way  pedantic 
or  conventional,  but  that  he  should  not  be  the 
cowardly,  false  being  that  alone  would  be  able 
to  do  such  a thing,  as  when  ho  goes  and  repre- 
sents nature  diametrically  opposite  to  her  real 
character  and  appearance.  E.xcept  one  at  tho 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  there  does  not  appear,  at  the 
present  time,  any  conspicuous  case  of  this  sort ; 
and  this  one  wo  have,  let  us  hope,  learned  to 
tolerate  at  least,  as  we  do  some  poor  deformed 
and  demented  creature  who  needs  the  pity  and 
charity  of  other  people  to  keep  him,  though  not 
to  necessarily  lodge  him  in  a palace  and  feed 
him  on  tho  best  of  everything,  and  make  the 
largest  show  possible  of  his  hideous  presence,  as 
if  he  were  a noble  type  of  humanity. 

Tho  perpetual  hankering  after  this  kind  of 
trash  appears  to  be  subsiding  and  making  way 
to  a good  deal  of  real  painting  from  nature  on 
tho  spot,  which  is  a far  better  thing.  It  is 
infinitely  better  to  make  a bad  picture  painted 
on  the  spot  than  a worso  one  painted  ou  tho 
smudge. 

There  is,  however,  large  room  for  complaint 
on  that  most  important  point,  dignity  of  subject. 
This  appears  to  bo  now  quite  forgotten;  the 
meanness  of  many  of  the  landscape  subjects  is 
indeed  something  for  condemnation.  See  if  there 
is  one  fine  distance  in  tho  whole  Academy,  or 
one  splendid  tree,  or  one  noble  sunset,  or,  indeed, 
daylight  sky.  Tho  only  approach  we  have  to 
dignity  is  in  the  few  Alpine  pictures,  not  the 
best  that  wo  have  seen,  though  good,  and  a 
couple  of  Venetian  subjects  hungbadly.  If  one 
were  inclined  to  bo  ironical,  it  would  be  quite 
appropriate  to  recommend  some  splendid  dog- 
keunel  or  dust-holo  well  worth  a large  canvas 
and  a month’s  work.  Now,  while  this  is  so,  it 
is  all  very  fine  for  tho  art  critics  to  talk  their 
smoky  learning  about  Mr.  Millais’s  little  rivulet 
or  Mr.  Aumonier’s  big  foregrounds,  but  it  can- 
not make  dry  bones  live,  and  no  amount  of 
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flattery  can  convert  a sketch  into  a picture ; 
the  flatterer  will  disappear,  the  artist  will 
follow,  and  the  picture  will  remain  a wretched, 
unprotected  failure,  which  the  far-scattered  few 
who  might  say  a word  for  it  wiR  certainly  never 
care  to  defend  for  an  instant.  Now  this  is,  of 
course,  doubtless,  very  nice  for  men  who  only 
have  the  one  idea  of  getting  money  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  public.  Such  men,  whether  artists 
or  dealers,  or  the  still  more  delicately  suspended 
“ gentleman  dealer,”  need  no  hard-and-fast 
criterion,  and  sublime  excellence  they  do  not 
care  much  for,  but  their  desire  is  a name  that 
is  capable  ef  any  amount  of  inflation  with  a pro- 
portionate supply  to  meet  the  demand  which 
they  whip  up ; a very  sorry  kind  of  thing  for 
benefiting  art  and  artists. 

Now  for  all  this,  speaking  to  artists,  there  is 
but  one  remedy  : be  free  from  the  charge  your- 
self, and  refuse  to  do  anything  with  those  who 
desire  to  so  treat  you.  Never  mind  specious 
promises  or  any  other  adventitiCus  aid  to  profit, 
but  paint  the  best  picture  you  can.  Get  for  it 
the  best  price  you  can,  and  put  by  all  the 
pictures  you  can  against  the  time  when  you  may 
be  glad  to  have  them.  The  desire  to  sell  out 
cau  only  mean  that  you  have  no  faith  in  your 
own  productions,  so  you  get  to  regard  them  as 
a tradesman  regards  damaged  goods.  Men  who 
paint  rubbish  must  be  ashamed  to  meet  their 
own  pictures  again,  but  men  who  paint  good 
pictures  are  always  glad  to  see  them  again. 
That  there  is  a canon  of  excellence  and  value, 
and  a clear  line  of  truth  in  art,  if  a few  men 
would  but  follow  it  closely  and  insist  on  its  right 
to  be  respected,  there  cannot  be  a shade  of 
doubt.  And  just  as  last  year,  in  this  pamphlet, 
a few  points  were  taken  up  bearing  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  so  now  it  will  bo  somewhat 
further  elucidated. 

As  it  is  easy  to  criticise  a result  placed  before 
one,  but  hard  to  create  the  object,  it  is  no  un- 
graceful duty  in  the  same  W'ay  for  any  one  who 
undertakes  technical  criticism,  as  far  as  possible 
to  give  some  guiding  clue  as  to  certain  principles 
of  subject  or  aspect  which  are  needful  to  pro- 
duce good  pictures.  There  are  also  conditions 
of  working  and  practice  which  it  would  he  well 
to  observe  as  being  incompatible  with  a real 
genuine  producing  genius. 

Now  many  painters  seem  to  lack  and  others 
to  have  most  fully  developed  tho  important  idea 
that  there  must  be  in  every  picture  some  one 
pronounced  aim  or  object,  whether  grand  or 
mean,  complex  or  simple,  but,  whichever  it  is, 
there  is  no  barm  done  by  allowing  it  a dominat- 
ing place.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a matter  of 
absolute  choice  whether  some  one  aim  or  two 
or  three  should  obtain  in  the  same  picture.  It 
neither  disqualifies  nor  makes  a picture,  whether 
this  is  carried  out  in  one  form  or  the  other.  But 
there  is  a great  exception  to  bo  taken  from  this 
point,  namely,  that  when  a picture  has  several 
aims  or  objects,  it  is  harder,  very  much  harder, 
to  do  than  when  it  has  only  one.  Tho  very 
lowest  form  of  value  or  attraction  in  any  picture 
is  that  w’here  the  subject  and  the  working  are 
reduced  to  a miuimum,  while  some  cant  phrase 
in  the  title  of  the  picture  is  set  to  do  all  the 
work  that  the  artist  left  undone.  Of  such  as 
this  are  Mr.  Watts’s  dove  subjects,  Mr.  Whistler’s 
Nocturnes,  and  a few  other  solidified  vacuities 
which  turn  up  from  time  to  time.  The  next 
class  above  this,  and  not  much  above  it,  is  that 
in  which  there  is  almost  as  little  subject,  but  tho 
cant  title  is  omitted,  a locality  is  suggested,  and 
some  pronounced  aspect  of  nature  is  at  best 
represented,  yet  the  sky  is  nil;  the  rest  of  the 
picture  is  little  enough,  and  wo  are  asked  to 
praise  it  greatly.  Of  such  are  various  Daubignys, 
Corots,  and  sundry  other  late  evening  effects,  or 
effects  of  fog  or  moonlight,  which  the  reader 
may  discover  for  himself.  Next  above  this  class, 
we  place  those  pictures  in  which  some  one  aspect 
of  nature  is  really  well  done,  being  copied  on  the 
spot  from  nature.  This  is  not  a very  high  class, 
because  there  are  technical  reasons  why  certain 
great  qualities  should  not  be  obtainable,  except 
by  a carefully-cultivated  power  to  express  them 
independently  of  their  presence.  The  only 
things  that  can  be  got  well  by  copying  are  such 
things  as  do  not  change, — rocks,  trees,  and 
material  generally,  always  under  some  effect 
that  can  be  seen  any  time.  Thus  Mr.  Brett  likes 
clear  sunshine  because  it  can  be  easily  referred 
to,  and  it  must  bo  equal  and  universal  for  the 
same  reason ; aud  other  painters  from  nature  go 
iu  for  flat,  clouded  shade,  for  the  same  reason. 
These  are  low  art ; they  are  simply  copying 
nature  when  pinned  out  and  pasted  down  flat, 
so  that  sho  cannot  give  their  fancy  any  trouble, 
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but  can  be  copied  as  a Kensington  stndent  copies 
a scroll  or  a conventionalised  botanical  design. 
This  is  all  a poor  form  of  art,  that  is,  it  is  not 
high;  perhaps,  putting  it  fairly,  it  is  about  half- 
way between  the  top  and  the  bottom, — whether 
in  art  an  inch  at  the  top  is  worth  two  at  the 
bottom  shall  be  left  to  the  reader  to  judge. 


THE  HYGIENE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — In  these  days,  when  events  move  so 
rapidly,  and  when  the  elaboration  of  ideas  still 
remains  a comparatively  slow  process,  I should 
be  glad  if  you  would  favour  mo  by  giving 
publicity  to  the  following  j)rinciple8,  which  are 
the  substance  of  an  attempt  to  place  the  science 
of  education  ou  a more  exact  basis  than  has 
hitherto  been  done. 

Eegarding  the  human  system  as  a divine 
mechanism,  I have  long  thought  that  it  would 
tend  to  promote  a truer  comprehension  of  the 
science  of  education  if  wo  were  to  study  the 
subject  from  a more  mechanical  point  of  view. — 
if  we  were  to  consider  every  thought  and  every 
act  as  the  equivalent  of  a certain  amount  of 
vital  force  expended, — and  the  due  share  of 
power  to  bo  utilised  by  the  brain  as  a limited 
quantity,  capable  of  being  either  monopolised 
or  proportionately  distributed  amongst  all  facul- 
ties.  Tliat  tbe  brain  power  in  every  individual 
is  limited  is  no  mere  assumption,  for  we  all  know 
that  there  is  a point  at  which  it  begins  to  flag, 
a second  where  it  begins  to  show  marked  signs 
of  distress,  and  a third  where  it  exhibits  all  the 
signs  of  total  exhaustion.  Our  mental  as  well  as 
our  physical  power  is  limited.  There  is  a 
supreme  effort,  beyond  which  we  can  no  further 
go.  Let  us  then,  first  of  all,  regard  the  total 
vital  force  in  each  individual,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  as  a fixed  quantity,  and  the  use  and 
distribution  of  this  sum  total  as  a force  which  is 
capable  of  cither  an  economical  or  of  an  extra- 
vagant expenditure.  In  considering  the  human 
system  as  a mechanism,  however,  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  a sub-system,— that  it  is  a por- 
tion  of  a more  colossal  system, — of  the  solar 
system.  Let  us,  therefore,  turn  our  eyes 
towards,  and  contemplate  the  celestial  mechanics, 
to  see  whether  there  be  not  some  correlation 
between  the  laws  which  regulate  the  oxpendi- 
taro  of  power  in  the  Cosmos,  and  in  tbe  Micro- 
cosmos ? The  recognition  of  such  a correlation 
is  inevitable,  after  the  most  cursory  glance,  and 
forcibly  impresses  us  with  the  simplicity,  the 
unity  of  nature. 

Now,  what  is  that  great  principle  which 
strikes  us  in  a general  survey  of  astronomical 
science,  from  tho  movements  of  the  planets  to 
the  fluctuation  of  the  tides  ? Is  it  not  this  : 
that  the  total  power  of  the  solar  system  is  a 
fixed  quantity,  and  that  all  cosmical  pheno- 
mena fluctuates  within  definite  limits,  and  that 
whatever  fluctuations  take  place  in  that  system 
in  excess  of  a certain  mid,  mean,  or  average 
range,  must  be  compensoteti  at  some  time  or 
other  by  irregularities  as  much  in  defect?  That 
is  to  say,  if  any  unusual  manifestation  of  power 
be  made  in  some  special  portion  of  the  system, 
that  can  only  take  place  by  a deprivation  of 
force  somewhere  else  in  that  system.  It  is  by 
this  method  of  compcnsafio7i,,  this  great  resto- 
rative of  hygienic  principle,  if  I may  so  express 
it,  of  tho  solar  system  that  tho  stability  of  the 
mean  amongst  all  the  aberrations  and  fluctua- 
tions of  that  system  is  preserved,  and  that 
astronomers  are  enabled  to  calculate  events 
that  have  happened,  and  events  that  are  to 
come.  For,  if  the  sum  total  of  the  power  of 
the  solar  system  were  not  conserved, — if  there 
were  any  appreciable  and  marked  abatement 
in  this  quantity, — there  would  be  no  precise 
recurrences,  no  precise  periodic  times,  and  the 
prediction  of  solar  events,  with  anything  like 
accuracy,  would  be  impossible.  No  excessive 
manifestation  of  force,  therefore,  can  take  place 
in  any  special  direction  in  the  solar  system 
without  that  being  accompanied  or  succeeded 
by  an  equal  degree  of  abatement  or  depriva- 
tion of  force  in  some  other  and  opposite  direc- 
tion. Any  planetary  aberration  in  excess  of  its 
mean  orbit  must  be  compensated  at  some  time 
or  other  by  one  as  mach  in  defect. 

_ In  the  human  system,  as  in  the  solar,  exces- 
sive action  in  one  direction  is  followed  by  ex- 
haustion or  defect  in  another  ; excessive  eleva- 
tion of  spirits  by  depression ; excessive  atten- 
tion ou  the  part  of  one  sense  by  inattention  or 
obliviousness  in  others  ; an  excessive  absorption 
upon  one  object  by  indifference  or  neglect  of 
others.  And  do  we  not,  on  the  certainty  of  the 


principle  of  re-action  or  of  compensation,  pre- 
dict that  when  wo  see  a man  running  to  one 
extreme  at  one  time,  we  shall  see  him  coursing 
to  the  very  opposite  at  another  ? In  fact,  you 
shall  find  that  nature  in  her  organic  systems 
cannot  exceed  everywhere  at  once ; hut  only 
somewhere  and  some  when,  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  where  and  of  some  other  when. 
Through  all  her  vicissitudes  she  must  be  rein- 
stated  and  her  equilibrium  in  the  aggn'egato 
restored  by  that  principle  of  compensation  we 
have  indicated.  Tho  well-being,  both  of  the 
solar  and  of  tho  human  systems,  consists,  not  in 
aseries  of  irregular  and  extreme  changes,  but  in 
the  preservation  of  an  even  tenor  of  moderate 
variation.  The  preservation  of  this  compass 
would  appear  to  be  the  goal  of  “progress”  of 
the  Cosmos. 

Having  shown  that  the  expenditure  of  power 
both  in  tho  solar  and  the  human  systems  obeys 
similar  laws,  let  ns  proceed  to  roughly  enunciate 
those  laws. 

Of  the  Solar  System. 

1.  Tho  total  force  in  the  solar  system  is  a 
constant  quantity. 

2.  There  cannot  be  an  exco^isivo  demonstra- 
tion of  force  in  every  part  of  i ho  system  at  once. 
Tho  total  force  must  either  bo  proportionately 
or  disproportionately  distributed.  An  excessive 
demonstration  of  force  in  any  special  direction 
in  that  system  disturbs  its  even  tenor  and  ' 
perfect  well-being. 

3.  The  mean  activity  of  every  faculty  of  the 
system  would,  according  to  the  laws  of  proba- 
bility, be  tho  beat.  Experience  confirms  tliis 
view,  and  shows  that  the  normal  mean  of  any 
fluctuating  faculty  of  the  solar  system  cannot 
either  be  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  but  by  the 
disturbance  of  the  mean  state  of  some  one  or 
more  faculties  of  that  system. 

Of  the  Human  System. 

1.  The  total  life  force  of  a human  being  is  a 
fixed  quantity.  This  force  may  be  utilised 
either  by  fast,  moderate,  or  slow  degrees.  By 
moder'ate  degrees  is,  by  the  law  of  pro- 
bability aud  the  testimony  of  experience,  the 
best. 

2.  Any  daily  consumption  of  the  total  vital 
force  beyond  this  moderate  degree,  beyond 
nature’s  just  dole,  would  be  at  tho  expense  of 
tho  future;  any  slower  expenditure  would  tend 
to  conserve  energy. 

3.  Every  thought  and  every  act  is  an  equiva- 
lent of  a certain  amount  of  force  expended. 

4.  Any  excessive  expeuditure  of  vitality  by 
the  body  leaves  loss  available  for  intellectual 
purposes.  Any  excessive  expenditure  of  energy 
by  the  brain  leaves  less  available  for  the  pur. 
poses  of  the  physique.  Any  attempt  at  a 
simultaneous  and  excessive  use  of  both  would  bo 
destructive. 

5.  One  portion  of  the  system  may  be  stimn- 
lated  to  excess  by  suppressing  the  vitality  of 
another.  The  intellect  by  the  abatement  of  the 
physique,  the  physique  by  the  abatement  of  the 
intellect.  That  is  to  say,  power  may  be 
abstracted  from  one  portion  of  the  system  to 
aggrandise  another.  A man  may  transfer  his 
vital  power,  if  not  wholly,  in  greater  part  either 
to  the  intellectual,  physical,  or  sensual  side  of 
his  nature.  But  should  he  attempt  to  exceed 
in  all  at  once,  his  fund  of  vitality  would  soon  be 
used  up.  A pyre  lighted  in  several  places  at 
once  is  soon  consumed. 

G.  Health,  then,  mainly  depends  upon  the  fair 
distribution  of  vital  energy  between  the  intellect 
aud  physique. 

7.  Any  excessive  consumption  of  vital  energy 
by  a faculty,  or  a set  of  faculties,  must  be  com- 
pensated by  a period  of  inactivity  or  rest  in 
that  faculty  or  set  of  faculties. 

8.  The  great  question  of  educational  economy, 
then,  is  the  greatest  ainount  of  health  to  the 
greatest  number  of  faculties;  or,  in  respect  to 
educational  training,  the  greatest  development 
to  tlie  greatest  number  of  faculties.  Now  this 
greatest  development  to  tho  greatest  nnmber 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  due,  the  right,  or 
the  moral  use  of  each;  in  other  words,  by  a 
fair  distribution  of  vital  energy  amongst  the 
whole.  For  any  one  faculty  being  stimulated 
to  consume  more  than  its  due  share  would  do  so 
at  tho  expense  of  the  rest, — a procedure  which 
would  be  injurious  both  to  that  stimulated  to 
exceed,  and  to  those  deprived.  A due  distribu- 
tion of  vital  energy  amongst  all  the  faculties  is 
that  which  the  law  of  probability  and  the 
testimony  of  experience  indicate  as  the  best. 

Tho  discussion  of  these  principles  of  the 


hygiene  of  education  may  be  left  till  anof 
opportunity.  We  may  note,  however,  that 
last,  which  gives  the  best  general  statemen 
the  great  principle  of  educational  economj 
correlated  with  the  main  principle  of  anot 
economy, — political  economy  ; for  what  ishej 
or  perfectness  to  the  greatest  number  of  fa( 
ties  but  a slight  modification  of  Bentha 
axiom,  of  “the  greatest  happiness  to 
greatest  number  ” ? W.  Cave  Thomas 


THE  NEW  ELEPHANT  AND  CASTLE 
THEATRE. 

Tub  Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre  in  tho  E 
Kent-road,  Newington,  which  was  recently  cc 
pletely  destroyed  by  fire,  the  bare  walls 
oepted,  is  to  bo  rebuilt  upon  a plan  which 
thought  to  he  an  improvement  upon  that 
the  old  structure,  and  the  works  have  bi 
in  progress  about  a fortnight.  The  desij 
for  the  new  building  were  prepared  by  1 
Robinson,  whose  very  sudden  death  has  be 
recorded  in  the  Builder.  Tho  plans  hs 
been  approved  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  a 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  in  1 
erection  of  the  building  Mr.  Robinson’s  i 
signs  will  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Tbe  buildi 
is  intended  to  be  carried  to  a greater  heig 
than  the  old  theatre,  and  will  also  he  of  mu 
greater  strength,  with  numerous  spacious  « 
trances  and  exits  to  and  from  all  parts  of  f 
house.  In  the  erection  of  tho  now  house  1 
main  walls  are  to  a great  extent  being  entire 
reconstructed.  The  boundary-wall  at  the  r< 
of  the  stage  has  been  altogether  taken  dov 
and  is  now  being  re-erected  in  a much  mi 
substantial  manner  than  was  that  of  the  t 
building.  It  is  being  built  on  a foundation 
concrete,  and  footings  4 ft.  in  width,  and  11 
in  depth  below  the  ground  line,  the  wall  its: 
being  18  in.  in  thickness.  In  addition,  the  s: 
walls  are  for  the  most  part  being  rebuilt,  evr 
part  where  they  were  at  all  scorched  by  the  f 
being  restored  and  made  good,  and  this  involu 
almost  the  entire  x'ebuilding  of  the  upper  pr- 
of the  walls,  which  was  condemned  by  i 
architect.  These  walls  -will  be  carried  seve:' 
feet  higher  than  those  of  the  old  house.  1 
tie-beams,  roof-principals,  main  rafters,  a 
collar-beams  are  12  in.  by  8 in.,  and  12  in.  i 
6 in.,  and  the  other  timbers  in  proportion.  T' 
timbers  and  iron  columns  and  girders  suppoi' 
ing  the  various  portions  of  the  auditorium  ptj 
tion  are  likewise  intended  to  bo  made  equal 
strong,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  floors  of  ever 
part  of  the  ho^so  will  be  of  fire-proof  oct 
struction. 

From  both  sides  of  the  pit  there  are  ex2i 
direct  into  the  street,  5 ft.  6 iu.  iu  width,  H 
addition  to  which  there  are  three  ground-flo:l 
entrances  and  exits,  common  to  dress-oircil 
pit,  and  gallery,  when  necessary,  these  sever! 
exits  being  each  7 ft.  wide.  From  the  gallel 
there  are  four  distinct  and  separate  eutranco 
' each  4 ft.  wide,  in  addition  to  passages  unde 
the  gallery  communicating  with  the  main  o.xi' 
aud  it  is  calculated  that  in  case  of  fire  t 
theatre,  if  full,  could  bo  entirely  cleared  in  t i 
minutes. 

The  contractors  for  the  building  are  MessrI 
W.  Brachor  A Son,  of  Great  Ormoud-street,  w’j 
have  undertaken  to  complete  the  works  in  tiij 
for  the  opening  of  the  theatre  early  in  Novemboj 
Mr.  J.H.  Watson,  who  has  superintended  tho  ere: 
tion  of  several  theatres  designed  by  the  la  > 
Mr.  Robinson,  is  clerk  of  the  works.  The  i't 
terior  fittings  and  decorations  will  bo  exeouki[ 
by  Messrs.  Pashley,  Newton,  & Young,  of  Kiif 
Lion-square. 


Wliitecbapel  Churchyard. — In  the  Col 
sistory  Court,  on  the  29tli  ult.,  before  Dr.  Tri- 
tram,  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Diocese  of  Londocf. 
an  application  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  recbi 
and  churchwardens  of  St.  Mary,  Whitochapeli 
for  a faculty  to  take  a part  of  the  churchyard 
widen  Wbitechapel-road  and  Church-lane  as; 
public  improvement.  A sum  of  2,0001.  woui 
be  required,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  worn 
provide  one-half.  It  was  also  proposed  to  lo 
out  the  remainder  of  the  churchyard  as  s 
“ornamental  garden,”  after  the  tombstones  an 
human  remains  were  removed  to  another  pa; 
of  the  churchyard  from  the  portion  no ; 
required.  The  Chancellor  directed  tho  facul: 
to  be  issued  within  three  weeks. 
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BEISTOL  AND  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHHilOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

I The  third  annual  meeting  of  thia  Society 
■commenced  on  Tuesday,  in  Bristol.  The  general 
Imeeting  of  the  members  and  associates  was  hold 
i-at  haif.past  twelve,  in  the  Guildhall,  the  chair 
being  taken  by  Sir  William  V.  Guise,  bart.,  the 
^president  of  the  Couucil. 

Aldornian  Jones,  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  and 
jOorporation,  welcomed  the  society  to  the  good 
. old  city  of  Bristol. 

' The  general  secretary  (Mr.  Palmer  Hallett) 
;then  read  the  third  annual  report,  which  con- 
itains  the  following  passages: — 

" The  council  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archceo- 
I'.lojncal  Society  may  continue  to  congratulate  the  Society 
on  its  satisfactory  condition.  The  Soejety,  at  its  very  suc- 
loesaful  inaugural  meeting  in  this  city,  in  1876,  reached  the 
I number  of  •100  honorary  and  subscribing  members.  It  now 
r,eount8512,  including  600  subscribers,  and  these  numbers, 

, if  not  showing  an  increase  since  the  last  annual  meeting, 
•fill  up  losses  and  maiutain  the  substantial  position  then 
Lattained.  The  finances,  too,  are  sound.  ....  Among  the 

Ipersoniil  losses  which  the  Society  has  this  year  sunered,  is 
that  of  its  president  (the  late  Earl  Bathurst).  .... 
Among  other  losses  tho  council  have  to  deplore  are  those 
ofthe  llev.W.  H.  Bathurst, of  Lydney  Park;  Mr. Richard 

iMuilings,  of  Cirencester ; and  the  Ivov.  J.  G.  Joyce,  of 

Btrathlloldsaye  rectory.  Hauls For  a report  of  the 

work  uccomplished  during  tho  year,  the  council  would 
I refer  to  tho  volume  of  Transactions,  tho  first  part  of 
.1  which  will  shortly  bo  published.  The  Cirencester  meet- 
ing introduced  the  Society  for  the  first  time  to  the 
1 great  ovideoces  of  tho  Roman  occupatiou  of  the  Cols- 
rfwold  liills,  and  especially  manifested  the  striking  fre- 
• quency  of  early  Norman  work  in  these  higher  regions  of 
: our  district.  At  tho  beginning  of  the  year  a winter  meetiug 

iwas  held  at  Gloucester,  whore  a temporary  museum  ''’ft® 
formed,  and  some  very  valuable  papers  were  read.  Full 
reports  of  these  meetings  and  papers  will  be  contained  iu 

I the  volume Tho  council  hold  the  annual  volumes 

I to  bo  among  the  best  evidonces  of  the  Seciety's  otlieieucy 
1 and  utility.  The  monographs  they  contain  will  conslituto 
j n valuable  portion  of  the  work  which  tho  Society  originally 
J put  before  it  as  one  of  its  chief  aims,  vi®.,  * the  colioction 
.1  of  materials  for  an  improved  county  history,’  and  towards 
'•  such  an  aim  as  largo  an  expenditure  as  possible  will  prove 
!'  the  best  economy.  The  last  volume  was  brought  out 
■ chiefly  under  tho  direction  of  tho  Gloucester  local  com- 
. mittco,  ami  to  Mr.  John  Bellows  many  acknowledgments 
aro  duo  both  for  the  good  workmanship  it  displays  and  for 
aether  special  services  rendered  in  its  preparation.  Thia 
i,  year  they  have  asked  Sir  John  Maclean,  F.S.A.,  to  under- 
, take  tho  editorship  of  the  volume,  and  they  believe_  that 
I the  work,  when  it  appears,  will  justify  them  m tho  satisfac- 
» tion  they  feel  in  his  acceptance  of  this  post.  In  tho  fiirther- 
I ance,  also,  of  the  above-mentioned  object,  namely,  the 
! collection  of  materials  for  an  improved  county  history,  the 
• council  have  printed  and  circulated  a scheme  of  archwo- 
I logical  inquiry,  consisting  of  quesLiona  calculated  to  bring 
1 out  tho  various  antiquities  existing  in  the  different  parishes 
i'  of  the  county.” 

The  report  having  been  adopted, 

Sir  Wm.  Gniae  introditosd  Mr.  Christopbor  J. 
Thomas,  who  had  boon  elocted  by  tho  Council 
, as  Earl  Bathurst’s  successor  iu  tho  proaidenoy 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Thomas  then  proceeded  to  deliver 
: the  following  address  : — Archmology,  which  had 
nntil  comparatively  recent  times  been  tho  study 
' of  but  a few,  and  was  mainly  confined  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  of 
tho  Greeks,  and  of  the  Romans,  has  in  later 
years  become  the  interesting  and  fascinating 
I pursuit  of  an  over-widening  circle  of  votaries, 

I many  of  them  men  of  learning  and  erudition, 
zealously  occupying  themselves  with  this  branch 
of  science,  not  only  in  Europe,  bnt  wherever 
civilisation  has  extended.  As  the  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  globe  on  which  wo  are 
placed  and  its  varied  conditions  in  ages,  or, 
may  I fnot  say,  in  mens  long  past,  has  been 
I obtained  by  the  researclies  of  geologists  among 
tho  strata  of  which  its  surface  is  composed,  so 
tho  arcbmologist,  when  he  has  discovered  tho 
■ works  or  tho  remains  of  ancient  man  which  by 
• good  fortune  have  not  been  destroyed  or  dis- 
turbed, accumnlates  the  facts  of  such  discoveries, 
and  dednees  from  these  facts  a far  wider  and 
moro  accurate  knowledge  of  the  early  condition 
' of  humanity  than  was  previously  possessed, — 
a knowledge  stretching  back  far  behind  the  ago 
of  letters  or  of  the  moat  primitive  records.  As 
instances  of  tho  value  of  recent  archmological 
research  and  its  results,  allow  me  to  mention 
tho  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliomann  in  Greeco 
and  of  Mr.  Wood  at  Ephesus.  By  means 
of  discoveries  sneh  as  these,  and  others  of 
still  earlier  periods,  we  aro  enabled  to  trace 
back  the  progress  of  humanity,  which  from 
its  beginnings  is  shown  to  be  of  low  type  and 
of  great  rudeness,  and  wo  can  compare  those 
times  with  these  our  later  days, — days  in  which 
sciences  and  arts  have  tended  in  their  develop- 
ment to  a vast  improvement  iu  tho  moral,  the 
mental,  and  the  material  condition  of  mankind. 
I must  confess  that  the  views  which  I thus 
briefly  allude  to  are  those  which  for  me  con- 
stitute tho  chief  interest  of  archmology  j but  the 
programme  laid  out  for  the  [present  session  of 
your  society  is  mainly  of  a modem  date.  We 


are  about  to  visit  some  of  tho  Mediaeval  build- 
ings of  Bristol  and  its  vicinity.  I am  far  from 
saying  that  any  of  these  should  stand  injuriously 
in  the  way  of  modern  comfort  and  convenience, 
or  be  hindrances  to  the  requirements  of  tho  pre- 
sent and  the  future  ; but  as  far  as  possible  these 
memorials  should  be  preserved  with  loving  care. 
Wo  are  in  old  Bristol  and  in  old  Britain.  Our 
inheritance  from  the  past  is  a rich  inheritance. 

If  our  ancestors  had,  as  men,  their  faults  and 
their  failings,  let  us  not  dwell  upon  these  need- 
lessly, let  us  rather  sustain  the  fine  buildings  and 
the  worthy  institutions  they  have  left  us ; let 
ns  keep  alive  tho  munificent  charities,  not  in  a 
litoral  spirit,  but  maintaining  them  as  we  believe 
our  forefathers  would  have  carried  them  on  in 
tho  lights  of  a later  ago.  And  not  only  in 
Bristol,  but  in  tho  wider  extent  of  the  fine  old 
shire  of  Gloucester,  which  is  the  sphere  of  our 
Society,  may  the  veneration  of  the  past  lead  us 
80  to  act  that  the  future  may  have  reason  to  look 
back  with  complacency  on  our  deeds  and 
monuments.  If  wo  act  in  such  a spirit  our 
Sooiety  will  have  a life  of  usofulnoss,  and 
render  itself  worthy  of  present  and  of  future 
success. 

The  members  then  left  tho  Guildhall,  and  at 
two  o’clock  they  proceeded  to  view  Cauynge’s 
hou.se,  in  Eedclilf-street. 

At  half-past  two  the  party  repaired  to  the 
Rcdcliff  Infant  Schoolroom,  where  luncheon 
was  provided  by  the  Mayor. 

Tho  visitors  then  proceeded  to  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliff  Church,  where  the  Rev.  Cauon  Norris  read 
a paper  descriptive  of  the  church.  Ho  first 
described  tho  tower,  which,  with  its  steeple,  was 
300  ft.  iu  height.  It  ranked  with  England’s 
stateliest  towers,  and  was  a complete  work  of 
art,  separate  from  tho  church.  It  belonged  to 
the  very  purest  epoch  of  English  architecture. 
One  of  the  puzzles  of  the  church  was  whether 
there  over  had  been  a complete  spire.  Ho 
thought  it  was  clear, — for  evidence  existed  in 
tho  Bodleian  Library, — that  a spire  was  origi- 
nally attached  to  tho  tower,  bnt  was  destroyed 
in  1-145.  Architecturally  and  historically  there 
was  undoubted  evidence  of  the  fact.  He  then 
proceeded  to  give  a sketch  of  the  church  in 
historical  order.  Ho  gave  a slight  reference  to 
tho  connexion  of  tho  unhappy  poet  Chattertun 
with  the  parish.  He  said  that  thirty  years 
ago  tho  church  was  in  a ruinous  condition,  but 
it  had  been  restored  under  the  suporinteudeuce 
of  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  the  carving  having  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Rice,  a master  mason  worthy 
of  tho  name.  An  Early  English  porch  had  been 
discovered,  and  that  must  have  led  into  an 
Early  English  church;  but  there  was  no  record 
of  that  church,  and  there  was  no  account  of  it 
in  the  archives  of  the  parish.  There  wore 
traces  of  this  thirteenth-century  church,  how- 
ever,— not  tho  chnreh  of  the  Cnnyngos,  but  of 
tho  Berkeleys, — tho  number  one  church,  as  Mr. 
John  Taylor  rightly  called  it.  In  the  Mayor’s 
Calendar,  dated  1376,  there  was  a record  that 
William  Canynge  built  tho  body  of  tho  present 
church  from  the  transept  downward.  He  was 
the  grandfather  of  tho  more  famous  Canynge. 
That  was  tho  church  number  two,  and  traces 
of  that  church  existed  in  the  south  part  of  the 
transept  and  nave.  Why  was  the  second  church 
30  soon  replaced  by  tho  present  church,  which 
was  in  the  Perpendicular  stylo  ? The  answer 
was  forced  on  them  that  some  catastrophe 
happened  in  tho  interval,  and  they  had  a record 
of  a tremendous  thunderstorm  that  threw  down 
the  tower,  and  wrecked  tho  work  that  was  being 
done  to  the  old  chnrch.  Ho  then  described  tho 
present  edifice,  mainly  bnilt  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  exhibited  traces  of  genius  in  its 
erection,  and  the  richness  and  picturesqneness 
of  its  parts  and  tho  depth  of  its  shadows  might 
well  be  envied. 

The  next  place  visited  was  St.  John’s  Hos- 
pital and  Hermitage,  of  which  Mr.  John  Taylor 
gave  a description  ; and 

At  Temple  Church  tho  party  were  given  a 
brief  description  of  the  fine  old  edifice  by  the 
Ecv.  W.  Hazlodine,  the  vicar. 

The  last  place  visited  was  the  crypt  of  St. 
Nicholas,  of  which  church  Mr.  J.  F.  Nicholls 
gave  a short  description. 

The  annual  dinner  of  tho  Association  was 
held  in  the  evening  at  the  Queen's  Hotel, 
Queon’s-road,  tho  President  in  the  chair. 

An  evening  meeting  for  the  reading  of  papers 
was  held  in  the  lecture-theatre  of  tho  Museum 
and  Library. 

Papers  were  read  by  Sir  J.  Maclean,  F.S.A., 
on  “Elmore  and  the  Guise  Family”;  and  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Kerslake  on  “The  Historical  First 


Cause  of  St.  Werburgh's  Chnrch.”  The  writer 
remarked  that,  having  sometimes  said  that  the 
date  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  lately- 
demolished  church  of  St.  Werbnrgh  was  the 
year  741,  and  that  a building  so  called  bad  from 
that  early  date  always  stood  on  the  spot,  he  had 
been  asked  how  ho  knew  it.  Ho  had  answered, 
by  the  same  evidence  as  the  most  important 
events  of  our  national  history  were  known,  viz., 
by  necessary  inference  from  the  very  scanty 
records  of  those  times,  confirmed  by  such 
topical  monumental  evidence  as  might  have 
survived.  This  fact  was  iu  itself  of  consider- 
able importance  to  local  history,  because 
if  it  shonld  be  realised  it  would  be  the 
very  earliest  solid  date  that  had  yet  been 
attached  to  tho  place  we  now  called  Bristol. 
Having  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  early 
history  of  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
writer  went  on  to  state  that  there  were  still 
known  in  England  thirteen  dedications  of 
churches  or  chapels  in  tho  name  of  St.  Wer- 
burgh,  although,  perhaps,  not  more  than  half  of 
them  were  any  longer  above  ground.  Seven  of 
the  thirteen  wore  within  tho  counties  of  Stafford, 
Cheater,  Shropshire,  and  Derbyshire;  that  was, 
they  were  within  the  original  kingdom  of  Mercia ; 
bnt  the  other  sir  were  oxtraneons,  and  three  of 
them  great  stragglers.  These  must  have  owed 
their  origin  to  i>olitical  and  military  extensions 
of  the  influence  of  that  kingdom,  and  they 
were  found  in  places  where  A^thelbald,  one  of 
the  three  Mercian  a.spirants  for  tho  English 
empire,  had  made  good  a conquest,  and  might 
therefore,  ho  believed,  have  been  his  usual 
method  of  making  his  mark  of  possession.  In- 
deed,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  most  of 
tho  seven  that  were  found  at  homo,  within 
Mercia,  were  also  of  yEthclbald’s  foundation; 
probably  all  except  the  present  Chester  Cathe- 
dral, which  arose  out  of  the  translation  of  her 
relics  to  that  place  nearly  200  years  later. 

Dr.  Beddoe,  F.R.S.,  next  road  a paper  on 
“The  Craniology  of  the  Interments  at  St. 
Worbnrgh's  Church.” 

On  Wednesday  the  Society  visited  Wostbury, 
Henbury,  Blaize  Castle,  and  Almondbury. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Tut:  summer  meeting  of  this  Sooiety  has  just 
been  held  at  Cambridge.  Tho  whole  arrange- 
monts  of  tho  proceedings  were  undertaken  and 
admirably  carried  out  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis, 
P.S.A.,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society. 

The  members  and  friends  of  the  Society 
assembled  at  tho  University  Arms  Hotel,  and 
first  visited  the  various  collections  of  pictures, 
statnary,  and  engravings,  Mediroval  illumina- 
tions, Greek  coins,  and  local  Romano- British 
antiquities  in  the  Fitzwilliara  Museum,  through- 
out  which  they  were  conducted  by  the  director, 
Professor  Colvin. 

After  luncheon  they  were  escorted  by  the 
Rev.  the  Master  through  the  chapel,  hall,  library, 

: &o.,  of  Peterhonae,  whoro  the  stained  glass  of 
the  sixteenth-century  east  window  commanded 
general  attention,  as  did  likewise  the  painted 
windows  recently  added  from  the  designs  of 
Professor  Ainmuller,  of  Munich.  At  the  adjacent 
church  of  St.  Mary-the-Leas,  the  vicar,  Dr. 
Guillemard,  was  iu  readiness,  and  pointed  out 
the  gallery  connecting  church  and  college,  and 
other  interesting  architectural  features.  Tho 
next  point  made  was  Queen’s,  tho  college  of 
Erasmus,  whore  Mr.  Clarke  and  tho  Rov.  A. 
Wright  guided  through  the  gardens,  chapel- 
hall,  and  library  of  their  Old  House.  In  tho 
library,  amongst  other  treasnres,  there  were 
shown  a noble  folio  manuscript  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  a very  interesting  transitional  Prayer-Book 
issued  iu  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  Thence 
passing  through  the  quadrangle  of  St.  Catharine’s 
College,  the  visitors  entered  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  and  inspected  amongst  the  manu- 
scripts the  copy  of  tho  Gospels  which  St.  Austin 
of  Canterbury  is  said  to  have  used,  tho  original 
draft  of  xlii.  Articles  (1562),  Bishop  Clifford’s 
Pontifical  and  tho  original  Saxon  Chronicle. 
Hence  they  passed  through  the  ninth-century 
tower  and  restored  chnrch  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
attended  the  choral  evening  service  in  the  chapel 
of  Henry  VI.’s  “ Royal  and  Religious  ” founda- 
tion,  and  afterwards  inspected  tho  curious 
passage  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof. 

The  next  day  began  with  a visit  to  Gonville 
and  Cains  College,  where  Mr.  Bensly,  Fellow  and 
Librarian,  commented  upon  the  portraits  and 
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liall,  combination-room, 
and  library.  Similar  attention  was  received 
from  the  Rev.  G.  Atkinson  at  Trinity  Hall,  where 
the  ongmal  method  of  securing  books  to  the 
library-desks  was  shown  and  explained.  After 
a few  niiuutes  under  Dr.  Luard’s  guidance  in 
Great  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Mr.  Bradshaw  (Uni- 
versity librarian),  exhibited  and  commented 
upon  some  of  the  most  notable  manuscripts  and 
early  printed  books  in  the  University  library ; 
and  after  a short  visit  to  the  Senate  House,  the 
party  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  where  they 
were  received  by  Mr.  Cobb,  Senior  Hellow,  and 
^e  Rev.  R.  Sinker,  librarian  of  the  college. 
The  Rev.  Professor  Mayor  and  Professor  C.  C. 
Babington  gave  a lucid  history  of  the  architec- 
ture of  St.  John’s  College  in  its  various  stages, 
and  especially  of  the  new  chapel  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  of  its  predecessor.  Early  college 
plate,  interesting  manuscripts,  and  service-books 

were  also  shown. 

After  luncheon,  Mr.  Pattrick  (Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalene College)  exhibited  and  explained  the  most 
notable  books  and  engravings  in  the  Pepysian 
Library  ; whence,  after  viewing  some  traces  of 
old  Camboritum  and  the  later  fortifications  of 
Castle-bill,  the  visitors  inspected  the  very  Early 
Norman  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  its  modern 
neighbour,  that  of  St.  Giles. 


[Attg.  3,  1878. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  EXCURSION. 


SUGGESTED  GALLERY  OF  CASTS. 


In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  evening, 
Earl  Cowper  asked  whether,  considering  the  ad- 
mitted importance  of  establishing  an  historical 
gallery  of  casts  from  the  antique  according  to 
tho  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Walter  Perry,  the 
I irst  Lord  of  tho  Treasury  would  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  have  a report  prepared  which 
could  be  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  scope  and 
limits  of  the  collection,  how  it  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  probable  cost.  The  matter  was  one  of 
the  desirability  of  which  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion, and  he  was  encouraged  to  make  the  appli- 
cation,  which  was  simply  for  a preliminary 
inquiry,  by  two  memorials  iu  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal.  The  cost  of  the  establishment  of  such  a 
gallery  had  been  estimated  at  about  10,0001., 
and  South  Kensington  had  been  suggested  as 
the  most  suitable  site.  The  commissioners  of 
1851,  and  tho  authorities  of  South  Kensington, 
were  favourable  to  this,  and  the  authorities  of 
museums  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent had  expressed  themselves  willing  to 
render  assistance. 

Earl  Granville  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Government  would  entertain  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  said,— It  is  uuneces- 
sary  for  the  noble  earl  to  press  upon  her 
Majesty’s  Government  the  interest  aud  import- 
ance of  the  object  he  has  in  view.  There  never 
has  been  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  on  that  head,  nor  do  1 think  that 
there  has  been  any  difficulty  on  the  question  of 
expense.  I do  not  wish  to  pledge  myself  as  to 
detailed  expenses,  but  I cannot  imagine  any 
difficulty  on  that  account.  The  difficulty  arose 
in  this  way.  There  arc  at  this  moment  many 
collections  and  museums  urging  their  claims 
upon  tho  Government  either  for  legitimate 
pecumary  assistance  or  for  sites,  and  both  these 
are  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with.  The  expen- 
diture for  au  object  such  as  that  brought  for- 
ward by  the  noble  earl  may  not  be  excessive, 
but  it  would  form  a precedent.  There  is  another 
cause  of  delay,  aud  I can  say  little  more  than 
I said  at  the  end  of  March  last,  when  I under- 
took the  management  of  the  business.  Nothing 
of  any  importance  has  been  done.  Although 
several  gentlemen  have  been  applied  to  to  form 
a treasury  committee,  nothing  has  been  brought 
to  a bead,  aud  the  position  of  the  question  is 
much  the  same  as  at  the  end  of  March.  It  is 
an  object  the  importance  of  which  we  quite 
appreciate,  aud  I hope  during  the  recess  it  will 
be  brought  to  a satisfactory  issue. 


We  give  below  the  recently-issued  detailed 
programme  of  this  year’s  excursion  of  the  Archi- 
tectural  Association  to  Hull  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. This  will  be  the  ninth  of  those  excursions 
which  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  taught  the 
members  of  tho  Association  to  manage  aud 
make  good  use  of.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
many  incompleted  projects  to  make  South-east 
Yorkshire  the  scene  of  such  an  excursion;  he 
had  indeed  sketched  out  a provisional  list  of 
places  to  be  visited.  The  Choir  of  Howden  sup- 
plies matter  for  six  plates;  and  the  Choir  of 
Selby,— the  most  complete  of  the  Yorkshire 
abbeys,— for  eight  plates,  in  his  “Parallels” 
(1848). 

Mondaji,  Auguil  12,  by  carriages  from  Hull  (Royal  Sta- 
tion Hotey,  to  Preston,  Burton  Pidsca,  Ilumbleton,  Aid- 
borough  (luneb),  Skirlaugh,  Swine,  Hull. 

. 13,  by  mil  from  Hull  (breakfast  at  8 01 

to  CottiDgham,  Beverley,  Hull.  J' 

At  Beverley  St.  M.-iry's  Church  wUl  be  visited  imme- 
dialely  on  amval.  Luncheon  at  the  Beverley  Arms  Hotel 
Porch)  members  will  meet  at  tbe  Minster  (North 

W,dne,day,  August  14,  by  carriages  from  Hull  (breakfast 
at  ,.iaL  to  Hedon,  Burstwick,  Keyinghain,  Otterincham 
Patnngton  (lunch),  Hull.  . b , 

Thursday  August  15,  by  nil  from  Hull  (breakfast  at  8.0) 
to  Selby,  Howden,  Hull. 

At  Selby  the  Abbey  Church  will  be  visited  immediately 
Luncheon  at  tho  Londesborough  Arms  Hotel, 

,,  16,  by  carriages,  rail,  and  boat,  from  Hull 

(bre8k/astat8  0),toBarton.upon-Humber,TliorutonCurtia 

'Tl ....  .,.1.... 


....w.. tt.u.vy,  .U  XJUl  tou-ui 
Thorntoa  Abbey  (lunch),  Huu. 

Saturday,  August  17,  Hull  (breakfast  at  8.30).  Members 
wUl  meet  at  Holy  Tnmty  Church  at  9.30,  and  at  St.  Mary’s 
Church  at  1-,10.  .The  remainder  of  the  day  may  be  spent 

in  Jurther  eiamimng  tho  churches  and  other  buildings  of 
atVaO^  “ at  the  Royal  Station  Hotel 


The  excursion  party  will  set  out  from  Hull  at 
30  a.m.  on  Monday,  which  will  call  for  arrival 
on  the  10th.  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink,  of  22,  Great 
Georgo-etreet,  S.W.,  is  the  honorary  secretary 
for  the  excursion;  and  Mr.  James  Fowler, 
P.R.I.B.A.,  of  Louth,  will  be  the  conductor 
The  president  (Mr.  H.  L.  Florence),  the  officers 
of  tho_  Architectural  Association,  the  Scottish 


or  ino  .^cnitectural  Association,  the  Scottish  which  they  must  dye  according  to  the  col< 
and  Irish  contingents,  and  a proper  mixture  of  j shown  them  by  the  prism.  I saw  a bundl 

sew  men,  will  take  part  in  this  pleasant  outing,  these  raers  dved  bv  a bov  of  fiff-.opn  wl 
to  which,  as  of  old,  we  wish  all  success. 


each  boy  may  learn  what  materials  to  use. 
order  to  arrive  at  the  best  result  he  also  teacl 
dyeing,  and  he  commences  first  with  the  prisma- 
colours.  His  lecture-room  is  so  arranged  ti 
when  he  wishes  he  can  throw  it  into  comple 
darkness  by  means  of  close-fitting  shutte: 
which,  when  put  up,  exclude  all  the  light.  ] 
opening  a small  orifice  in  one  of  tho  shutters  ! 
can  admit  a ray  of  light  which  falls  upon  1 
table,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  pupils  npi 
this  table  he  places  a glass  prism,  and  the  r; 
of  light  falling  upon  it,  throws  oil’  all  the  colon 
of  the  rainbow,  commencing  with  the  lig 
shades  close  to  the  pi-ism,  and  gradually  deepe 
ing  in  colour  until  it  verges  into  a black  shado' 
While  this  is  visible  to  tho  pupils  the  master  i 
structs  them  in  the  best  means  of  produch 
those  colours  on  cloth.  Afterwards  there  is 
series  of  lectures  on  the  making  of  colours,  tl 
chemicals  to  be  used,  and  the  application  of  tl 
dyes  to  the  cloth.  Adjoining  this  lecture-roo 
is  one  solely  used  by  the  master,  which  contau 
all  kinds  of  chemical  apparatus,  and  a fii 
assortment  of  scales  used  in  weighing  tl 
smallest  possible  substance  or  liquid.  Ne; 
to  this  is  a room  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  boy 
Each  boy  has  a separate  portion  allotted  to  bit 
which  consists  of  a marble  stand  about  6 ft.  t 
4 ft.,  a furnace,  water-tap,  and  a space  beneal 
into  which  he  can  put  the  different  things  he 
using.  This  arrangement  is  made  so  that  eac 
boy  can  follow  out  his  studies  without  any  t 
tho  others  interfering  with  him.  In  this  rooi 
the  boys  must  analyse  wool,  or  other  material,  i 
the  manner  they  have  been  taught;  they  mm 
extract  the  natural  grease  and  solidify  it,  an 
then  they  must  wash  tho  wool  according  to  tl 
principle  they  have  been  taught;  then  the. 
must  make  their  own  colours  from  gas-tar  c 
coal-tar.  They  have  a largo  collection  of  colour 
in  a glass-case,  each  colour  being  kept  in  air 
tight  glass-jars.  The  master  told  us  all  thesi 
had  been  made  by  the  boys  themselves.  The: 
the  boys  have  given  them  a bundle  of  ragi 
which  they  must  dye  according  to  the  colour 


Dr.  Chalmers.— On  the  2Vth  nit.  a bronze 
statue  of  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  was  unveiled  in 
Edinburgh.  The  idea  of  erecting  the  statue 
ongmated  with  the  late  Dean  Ramsay,  so  long 
ago  as  1861).  The  execution  of  the  work  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Steel,  R.S.A.  The 
statue,  which  is  12  ft.  high,  represents  the  doctor 
standing  m a quiescent  attitude,  attired  in  the 
dress  of  a moderator  of  Assembly.  The  left 
hand  supports  an  open  quarto  Bible,  and  the  right 
IS  brought  round  over  tho  top  of  it.  The  statue 
stands  on  a pedestal  of  granite  15  ft.  high,  the 
total  height  of  the  monument  being  27  ft. 


A FRENCH  “SCHOOL  OP  INDUSTRY.” 
The  Bradford  Observer  publishes  the  report 
of  a visit  recently  paid  by  a weaving  overlooker 
from_  Bradford,  Mr.  Mitchell  Stead,  to  the 
Municipal  School  at  Rheims.  The  report  was 
one  of  those  submitted  to  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  con- 
tains some  interesting  matter.  The  School  of 
Industry  was  the  first  one  of  its  kind  to  begin  at 
Rheims,  and  after  it  had  been  at  work  for  some 
years,  the  promoters  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  technical  instrnction  to  boys,  as  well  as 
youths  and  men,' and  from  that  idea  sprang  tho 
Municipal  School. 

“ This  school  is  entirely  under  the  management 
of  the  municipal  body  of  Rheims.  It  is  a much 
larger  building  than  the  other  school,  and  more 
perfect  in  its  internal  arrangements.  They 
admit  boys  from  other  schools  at  the  age  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  years,  and  they  have  accom- 
modation for  300  boys,— 100  in  each  course  of 
instruction.  The  boys’  stay  should  be  limited 
to  three  years,  but  as  the  school  has  only  been 
established  upwards  of  two  years,  I fancy  these 
arrangements  have  not  been  strictly  adhered 
to,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  age  of  tho 
boys  when  admitted.  The  studies  are  carried 
on  m a number  of  class-rooms  aud  lecture-rooms, 
-which  open  into  one  long  corridor.  Some  of  tho 
class-rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  private  studies 
of  the  boys,  so  that  they  can  spend  their  time 
hero  if  they  chose,  instead  of  in  play. 

A portion  of  tho  building  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  chemistry,  and  in  tho  teaching  of  this 
^icnce  they  have  one  of  the  cleverest  masters  in 
France.  He  has  a large  lecture-room  fitted  up 
m the  same  manner  as  the  other  lecture-rooms ; 
but  it  IS  also  fururihed  with  a large  laboratory’ 
so  that  he  can  give  experimental  lessons  in 
chemistry,  and  arrangements  are  made  by 
means  of  a flue,  to  carry  off  all  noxious  gases. 
He  gives  lectures  on  tbe  analysation  of  wool ; 
aud  shows  the  boys  how  to  extract  the  natural 
grease,  and  then  to  reduce  the  grease  to  a solid 
substance,  or  otherwise  as  desired.  He  also 
teaches  how  to  wash  wool,  and  the  ingredients 
to  be  used  in  order  to  cleanse  it  best,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  mjure  the  fibre  or  interfere  with 
the  lustre.  This  is  taught  so  that  wool  may  be 
washed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  order  that 


LUfux  uy  i,uo  piiBiii.  X saw  a Dunaio 
these  rags  dyed  by  a boy  of  fifteen,  whi 
showed  a most  beautiful  gradation  of  colo 
the  light  shades  being  in  the  middle,  a 
gradually  deepening  to  the  edges  of  the  bund 
The  arrangement  of  colour  in  this  case  was  p 
cisely  tho  same  as  we  often  met  with  in  t 
French  section  of  the  Exhibition. 

In  connexion  with  this  department,  the  masi 
also  gives  evening  lectures  free  to  all  tho  i 
. sidents  of  Rheims.  They  have  also  a depai 
; ment  devoted  to  instruction  in  weaving  and  t' 
other  branches  of  manufacturing  fabrics.  He 
they  have  a large  number  of  haud-looms,  mo 
of  them  being  small  ones,  and  consequent 
better  adapted  for  the  boys  to  work.  Some 
them  are  furnished  with  harness  and  some  wii 
heald  machines,  and  nearly  all  of  them  ha’ 
sliding  boxes,  so  that  they  can  weave  differei 
colours  of  weft  into  one  cloth  ; they  have  aL 
four  power-looms.  None  of  these  have  bee 
run  as  yet,  but  the  boys  wore  fitting  up  tl 
shafting  and  pulleys,  in  order  to  have  the 
running  as  soon  as  possible.  This  departmei 
is  most  perfect  in  its  arrangement,  and  offe: 
every  facility  for  tho  boys  to  leam  how  to  drei 
the  warps  and  twist  them  into  the  healds.  It 
also  furnished  with  a machine  for  reading  tl 
cards  and  stamping  them,  the  same  as  in  tl 
other  school,  all  the  boys  having  to  make  the 
own  designs. 

We  were  also  shown  into  the  workshops,  an 
here  we  received  the  greatest  proof  of  the  usi 
fulness  of  this  school.  The  first  shop  was  oe 
where  joinery  and  woodwork  generally  wei 
taught.  Some  of  the  boys  were  engaged  i 
making  rifle-stands,  and  we  saw  one  that  wa 
finished.  It  was  made  entirely  of  oak,  of  ver 
beautiful  design,  having  a hollow  place  at  th 
bottom  for  each  rifle-stock  to  rest  on ; and 
niche  at  the  top  for  the  barrel,  the  whole  bein 
inclosed  in  a very  handsome  frame,  the  worl 
mansbip  being  very  good  indeed.  They  ar 
taught  tho  use  of  the  rifle,  and  they  were  makin 
these  stands  for  their  own  use.  All  the  boys  i 
this  room  were  engaged  in  some  kind  of  work 
sorne  were  planing,  some  joining,  some  sawinc 
and  others  were  turning  at  lathes,— all  of  then 
being  nnder  the  superintendence  of  one  mastei 
I saw  him  speak  to  one  of  the  boys,  and  thi 
humble  manner  in  which  ho  handed  him  hi 
plane  to  inspect  was  something  very  refreshiui 
to  see. 

We  then  went  into  a room  where  practica 
mechanics  are  taught.  It  is  fitted  up  much  th. 
^ same  as  an  ordinary  mechanics’  shop,  having 
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oola  of  noarl/  every  description.  Some  of  the 
loya  were  engaged  in  making  bench-plates, 
omo  were  planing  them  in  a machine,  and 
tliors  were  filing  the  surfaces  perfectly  smooth 
ncl  true.  Any  one  who  understands  mechanics 
iyill  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  an  article 
f this  kind.  They  were  making  one  for  each 
tend),  BO  that  they  could  at  any  time  test  the 
norrectncss  of  any  surface  they  wished  to  file 
lerfectly  evel.  At  the  end  of  this  workshop 
vere  two  smiths’  fires.  A boy  was  working  at 
ne  of  them,  making  some  small  articles  of 
iron ; and  at  the  other  two  boys  were  working, 
ihe  smith  being  apparently  between  fifteen  and 
"ixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  striker  about  four- 
,een.  They  wore  forging  a steel  screw-key,  and 
'daced  before  them  on  a bench  wa.s  a most 
elaborate  full-sized  drawing  of  the  key,  showing 
iill  the  angles  and  carves.  This  was  a most 
jiomplete  work,  and  the  boys  had  made  it  them- 
helves  before  commencing  to  forge  the  key.  Just 
;,)ehind  the  forges  was  a portable  engine  and 
floiler,  and  a youth  was  keeping  up  the  fires  and 
uttoinliug  to  the  engine  as  well.  This  engine 
iupplied  power  to  all  the  workshops,  and  had 
djeou  lent  to  them,  as  they  were  showing  the  one 
they  had  made  themselves  at  the  Exhibition, 
to  commencing  these  workshops  the  authorities 
vust  bought  as  many  tools  as  would  make  a tool, 
ind  then  the  boys  had  to  make  the  others  them- 
•lelvos  as  they  found  the  want  of  them.  They 
?jhow  a largo  number  of  things  made  at  this 
School  in  the  Exhibition,  the  most  conspicuous 
object  being  the  steam-engine  before  men- 
lioued  ; they  also  show  a number  of  models  in 
(rood  and  iron.  All  these  show  great  skill  in 
jonstruction  and  woi'kmanship.  They  also 
(how  a number  of  freehand  and  mechanical 
Jrawings,  which  display  great  taste  and 
jorrectiicsB.  They  also  teach  the  science  of 
botany,  and  in  order  to  encourage  the  boys  in 
this  direction,  they  have  a large  piece  of  ground 
planted  with  trees,  herbs,  and  flowers,  and  all 
these  seem  to  be  very  well  attended  to  hy  the 
pupils.  We  wore  kindly  presented  by  the  director 
with  a programme  of  the  education  given  at  this 
Bcbool  ; and  according  to  it,  they  teach  many 
more  things  than  I have  mentioned.  In  conclu- 
teiou,  I must  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
(kindness  of  Mr.  Holden,  who  acted  both  as  guide 
land  interpreter,  we  conld  not  have  seen  those 
ischools  to  the  same  advantage  that  we  did.  Ho 
•takes  a very  active  part  both  in  the  management 
land  support  of  these  schools,  and  seems  quite 
Ifemiiiar  with  their  working.  The  director  of 
the  latter  school  seemed  particularly  anxious  to 
•show  us  everything  of  interest  in  the  place,  and 
|courteouHly  answered  us  every  question  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Holden.  I forgot  to  say 
.that  in  this  latter  school  they  have  a staff  of  six 
|J)rofes8or8,  and  a teacher  in  each  of  the  work- 
ishops.”  


ST.  PAUL’S  : ANOTHER  VIEW. 

■ Sir, — I have  just  returned  from  an  inspection 
of  Stevens’s  design  for  the  decoration  of  the 

(domo  of  St.  Paul's.  I cannot  say  that  I was 
disappointed,  for  I did  not  expect  to  see  more 
than  what  I found.  Had  I expected  to  see 
[greater  things  I should  have  exclaimed,  " Can 
;this  design  be  by  the  man  who  has  recently 
‘ been  bracketed  in  genius  with  Michelangelo?” 

: and  I should  have  continued  ithe  soliloquy  by 
‘ saying,  “ If  so,  this  design  is  quite  sufficient  to 
: show  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  claim  to  such 
a position,”  for  its  conception  is  weak  in  the 
extreme.  The  talent  that  Stevens  did  possess 
was  that  of  a certain  degree  of  cleverness  in 
what,  I believe,  the  Italians  term  pasticcio  com- 

■ position.  He  never  struck  out  an  original 
thought  in  his  life.  This  design  for  the  dome  is 
no  exception.  It  is  a congeries  of  Michel- 
angolesque  bits.  It  is  a design  ajypliqud,  showing 
no  fundamental  mastery  in  decoration,  no  con- 
nexioD  with  the  general  design  of  tho  building. 

1 It  is  put  on,  and  that  is  all.  The  same  weak- 
• ness  shows  itself  in  tho  Wellington  Monument, 
in  which  the  canopy  is  altogether  too  thin  in  its 
quantities,  and  in  which  tho  figures  are  not  a 
part  of  tho  general  design,  but  also  appliqud. 
But  not  only  is  tho  design  for  the  dome  weak  in 
general  conception,  but  in  its  subdivisions.  The 
repetition  of  the  circles  is  puerile  in  the  extreme, 
and  would  bo  fatal  to  the  grandeur  of  the  dome. 
Sir  James  Thornhill’s  design,  ns  a scheme  of 
' decoration,  is  far  superior  to  anything  which  has 
recently  been  put  forward.  It  is  simple,  and 
architecturally  unites  itself  with  the  edifice. 
Thornhill’s  arrangement  only  requires  that  better 
^ pictures  should  bo  substituted  for  those  within 


the  arches.  These  pictures  might  be  executed 
by  Mr.  Leighton,  and  the  entire  decoration 
executed  in  mosaic.  Hero  is  a design  ready  to 
onr  hand,  and  time-honoured, — a design  with 
which  no  constructive  fault  can  be  found.  To 
preserve  its  main  features  offers  a wise  and  safe 
course  between  “ the  ills  we  have  and  those  we 
wot  not  of.”  Let  any  one  conversant  with  the 
greatest  decorative  works  stand  under  tho  dome 
and  imagine  designs  by  Leighton,  in  colour, 
substituted  for  the  monochrome  figure  subjects 
of  Thornhill,  and  gold  grounds,  within  the  arches 
of  the  composition,  and  he  will  be  able  to  realise 
the  splendour  of  tho  effect. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  own  notion  of  deco- 
rating the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  with  mosaics  must 
have  been  very  limited,  indeed.  It  was  confined 
to  some  arabesques  on  tho  ribs  which  divided 
the  panelling  of  the  dome.  This  panelling  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  found  filled  np,  when 
Thornhill’s  work  is  erased.  At  least,  this  is  the 
conclusion  to  which  one  must  come  after  closely 
inspecting  Emmet’s  engraving.  In  this  engrav- 
ing, executed  during  Wren’s  lifetime,  figure- 
decorations  arc  exhibited  in  the  spandrels  under 
the  whispering  gallery  ; but  the  figures  are  not 
designed,  some  sideways  and  some  fore-front, 
a decorative  incongruity  reserved  for  more 
modem  illustration  in  the  two  mosaics  already 
fixed. 

Wo  do  not  want  more  light  or  more  aerial 
tints  ; more  light  would  destroy  the  dim  religions 
light  and  mystery  of  tho  dome,  and  aerial  tints 
would  destroy  its  ponderosity  and  render  it  too 
light  in  appearance  for  the  structure.  A deco- 
ration should,  in  some  degree,  mask  tho  struc- 
ture, and  lead  tho  imagination  away  from  the 
bald  reality.  The  height  and  degree  of  light 
will  mellow  true  colouring  to  its  proper  aiirial 
gradation. 

The  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  has,  nevertheless 
been  materially  advanced  by  tho  summoning  of 
Messrs.  Leighton  and  Poynter  to  the  work. 

Meter. 


STEVENS’S  DESIGN 
FOR  THE  DECORATION  OP  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sib, — Mr.  Oldfield,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Clay- 
ton’s letter  in  the  Times  of  tho  23rd  inst.,  in 
reference  to  tho  alterations  proposed  to  be 
effected  in  executing  tho  design  by  the  late 
Alfred  Stevens  for  the  decorations  of  St.  Paul’s, 
makes  very  startling  demands  for  property- 
rights  in  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Clayton  claimed  in  his  letter  that  Stevens’s 
design,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  adopted  iu  its 
integrity,  and  not  under  some  altered  shape  and 
motive  by  which  tho  work  would  be  no  longer 
his. 

Mr.  Oldfield  contends  that  the  design  in  ques- 
tion was  bought  unconditionally,  and  that  there- 
fore the  right  of  purchase  confers  upon  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  rights  to  alter  or  even  burn  as  they 
please.  Thisclaimof  Mr.Oldfield’sisonly  extraor- 
dinary because  he  ventures  to  make  it.  That  it 
would  hold  good  in  law  there  is  no  doubt,  hut  Mr. 
Oldfield  cannot  be  unaware  that  he  advocates  a 
right  which  is  honoured  in  the  breach  and 
scorned  in  the  observance. 

By  such  rightla  Greek  statue,  say  the  Venus 
de  ililo,  could  be  pulverised,  the  Transfigura- 
tion scraped  to  the  canvas,  and  Tintern  Abbey 
blown  into  the  air.  The  deep  sorrow  in  Europe, 
— one  may  say  the  world, — over  the  loss  of  tho 
Peter  Martyr  in  Venice  gives  us  a measure  of 
the  execration  which  would  have  followed  upon 
the  exercise  of  such  rights  as  Mr.  Oldfield 
claims,  had  the  loss  of  this  picture  followed 
therefrom.  As  regards  tho  right  to  alter  an  art- 
work, most  artists  would  elect  for  tho  alterna- 
tive right  to  destroy  as  the  kinder  of  the  two; 
and,  did  Mr.  Oldfield’s  views  prevail  on  tho 
subject,  artists  would  anticipate  the  course  he 
would  defend  by  commissioning  their  executors 
to  anticipate  the  right  to  alter,  by  taking  into 
their  own  bands  the  right  to  destroy. 

JnSTITIA. 


The  New  Gloucester  Gate  Bridge. — The 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  ranger  of  the  Regent’s 
Park,  has  undertaken  to  perform  tho  ceremony 
of  opening  the  New  Gloucester  Gate  Bridge 
and  approaches,  which  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
W.  Booth  Scott,  C.B.,  their  chief  surveyor.  It 
is  understood  that  his  Royal  Highness  has  fixed 
this  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  August,  for  the 
, ceremony. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  MIDDLESEX 
SESSIONS  HOUSE. 

For  nearly  twelve  months  past  the  Middlesex 
SoBsiona  House,  Clerkenwell,  has  been  in  tho 
hands  of  the  builders,  duriiDg  which  time  tho 
building  has  been  very  considerably  enlarged, 
by  the  erection  of  an  additional  block  on  tho 
south  side,  facing  the  new  thoroughfare  called 
Clerkenwell-road,  which  has  recently  been 
opened  as  a portion  of  tho  new  street  now  in 
course  of  construction  between  Oxford-street 
and  Shoreditch.  Whilst  the  enlargement  has 
been  in  progress,  the  existing  building  has  like- 
wise been  undergoing  extensive  internal  altera- 
tions, the  sessions  being  hold  at  the  West- 
minster Sessions-houso  until  the  works  are 
completed,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  effected 
about  the  commencement  of  October.  The  new 
buildings  are  25  ft.  in  depth,  with  a frontage 
to  Clerkenwell-road  70  ft.  in  length,  and 
are  upwards  of  50  ft.  in  height.  They  are 
built  of  Portland  stone,  and  in  general  design 
are  uniform  with  the  old  building,  the  ex- 
ception being  that,  instead  of  a second 
story,  tho  elevation  terminates  with  cornice 
and  balustrade,  carried  to  a height  of  about 
4 ft.  above  the  heads  of  the  first-floor  win- 
dows. About  one-half  of  the  elevation, — the 
south-east  portion— is  octagonal  iu  form,  and 
there  is  also  a return  frontage  to  the  east  in 
extension  of  the  east  frontage  of  the  existing 
building,  which  contains  the  principal  entrance. 
At  the  south-west  side  there  is  a gateway, 
enclosed  by  walls  in  Portland  stone,  12  ft.  in 
height,  through  which  gateway  prisoners  will 
be  taken  to  and  from  the  cells,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  general  public,  as 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  basement 
portion  of  the  new  extension  building  contains 
nine  cells  and  the  record  room.  The  ground 
floor  contains  a committee-room,  21  ft.  by  20  ft., 
together  with  a number  of  additional  rooms  for 
tho  clerk  of  tho  peace  for  the  county,  and  his 
subordinate  clerks.  The  upper  floor  contains 
another  committee-room,  uniform  with  that 
below,  and  also  a spacious  luncheon-room,  tho 
private  rooms  of  the  chairmen  of  the  courts, 
magistrates’  retiring-rooms,  lavatories,  &c. 

The  courts  in  the  old  building  are  being  cn- 
tirely  re-arranged  internally,  so  as  to  secure 
increased  accommodation  and  convenience,  and 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  building  is  being 
thoroughly  renovated  and  re-decorated. 

The  new  buildings  have  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Frederick  Heni-y  Pownall, 
architect  to  the  county ; and  the  works  aro 
being  carried  out  under  his  superintendence. 
Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill  are  the  contractors  for  tho 
new  buildings ; and  Messrs.  Patman  & Fothor- 
ingham  are  executing  all  the  decorations  and 
other  work  in  the  old  structure.  Mr.  Lawrence 
is  the  general  clerk  of  works.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  works,  when  completed,  will  bo  about 

12,000L  


STONE  BREAKING. 

Tue  Savile-street  Foundry  and  Engineering 
Co.,  of  Sheffield,  make  a speciality  to  a great 
extent  of  machinery  for  crushing  and  pulverising 
stones,  ores,  and  such  like.  Ono  of  these 
machines  is  a novel  combination  of  Hall’s 
“ Multiple  Action  ” Machine  and  Engine, 
mounted  upon  a timber  frame,  on  four  flanged 
railway-wheels,  and  made  self-propelling  upon 
the  rails,  and  so  constructed  as  to  become,  iu 
the  hands  of  a railway  contractor,  a very  useful 
implement.  It  will  not  only  move  itself  at  tho 
rate  of  three  to  four  miles  per  hour,  but  will 
draw  a respectable  load  after  it,  thus  conveying 
either  broken  or  unbroken  stone,  ballast,  &c.,  to 
the  place  whore  it  will  bo  finally  used. 

The  engine  and  boiler  being  distinct  from  the 
stone-breaker,  and  provided  with  a fly-wheel 
and  additional  driving-pulley  when  necessary,  it 
can  be  used  for  driving  a mortar-mill,  saw- 
bench,  hoisting-gear,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
machinery,  and  will  move  itself  to  any 
destination. 

Before  describing  tho  essential  difference 
which  characterises  this  machine  from  others, 
we  will  point  out  the  conditions  under  which 
railway  lines,  turnpike  roads,  reservoirs,  docks, 
piers,  or  large  sewage  outfalls,  and,  in  fact,  in 
all  cases  where  large  masses  of  concrete  work 
are  used,  are  constructed.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  largo  masses  of  rubble  stone  or 
solid  rock  are  met  with  at  various  places  in  the 
cuttings  as  the  work  proceeds,  which  it  is  intended 
to  use  either  as  a foundation,  ballast,  or  concrete. 
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Tliia  material  must  be  removed  or  deposited 
along  the  sides  of  the  intended  line,  where  it  has 
hitherto  been  broken  mostly  by  liand,  as  it  would 
scarcely  pay  to  fix  a machine  unless  a very  large 
accumulation  of  stone  cau  be  brought  together 
which,  after  being  broken,  is  deposited  along  the 
line.  This  involves  the  haulage  of  all  the  stone 
used,  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  tons,  both 
to  and  from  the  machine,  whereas  by  this  im- 
proved method  the  stone  gathered  ont  is  broken 
by  the  machine  and  deposited  in  the  centre  of 
the  road  ready  for  spreading,  saving  a great 
amonnt  of  haulage  over  a large  contract,  besides 
which  the  machine  can  be  used  as  a locomotive 
for  hauling  heavy  loads  when  not  otherwise 
employed. 

_ The  stone-breaker  is  mounted  at  one  end  of  a 
timber  frame,  with  at  the  other  a boiler  and 
engine,  and  arranged  with  a view  to  the  ends  to 
be  obtained,  a reversing  link  motion  is  attached, 
with  a highly  sensitive  governor  acting  on  the 
throttle-valve,  and  regulating  the  engine  to  a 
uniform  speed  of  125  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  self-moving  gear  consists  of  a chain  pinion 
running  loosely  on  the  crank  shaft,  with  a clutch 
at  tho  back,  operated  by  a lever  from  the  foot- 
plate ; a steel  chain  and  wheel  on  a second 
motion  shaft  works  a pinion,  which  gears  into  a 
spur-wheel  on  the  clriving-asle.  A sheet-iron 
awning  is  placed  over  the  man  who  fires  from 
between  the  boiler  and  stone-broaker. 

Tlie  machine  to  which  we  refer  has  been  in- 
vented and  patented  by  Mr.  Hall.  Instead  of 
one  moving  face,  two  are  employed,  and  thus  a 
perfect  balance  of  parts  is  secured.  One  half 
tho  strain  is  taken  off  tho  machine  because  only 
one-half  of  the  crushing  area  is  at  work  at  any 
one  time,  as  it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  the  one 
jaw  retires  the  other  jaw  advances,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  there  is  a saving  of  fully  25  per 
cent,  in  the  power  required  to  work  the  machine. 


THE  STUDY  OP  ANCIENT  ART. 

The  following  memorial  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield ; — 

We,  tho  undersigned,  being  professionally 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  higher  edneatiuu 
in  London  and  its  vicinity,  beg  to  represent  to 
your  lordship  onr  strong  conviction  of  tho  im- 
portance  of  giving  increased  prominence  to  tho 
study  of  ancient  art  as  a branch  of  classical 
training.  As  we  believe  that  a museum  of  costs 
from  the  antique  would  be  of  very  great  service 
for  this  purpose,  especially  if  provision  were 
made  for  tho  delivery  of  lectures  upon  tho  his- 
tory of  Greek  sculpture,  to  be  illustrated  from 
the  casts  and  from  the  collections  in  tho  British 
Museum,  we  earnestly  hope  that  your  lordship 
may  seo  fit  to  give  your  assent  to  some  such 
scheme  as  that  which  we  understand  has  been 
submitted  to  you  by  Mr.  Walter  Perry  and 
others  for  the  formation  of  a museum  of  this 
nature.” 

It  is  signed  by  twenty-four  head-masters, 
princij^als,  and  professors  of  the  colleges  and 
Bbief  schools  in  London. 


CYPRUS  AND  ITS  TIMBER. 

Between  tho  two  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Messaria  lies  a broad  tract  or  plain,  extending 
quite  across  the  island,  from  the  Bay  of  Fama- 
gosta  to  that  of  Morphu  on  the  west,  through  a 
length  of  nearly  sixty  miles,  with  a breadth 
varying  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  The  greater 
part  of  this  plain  is  open  and  uncultivated,  and 
presents  nothing  but  barren  downs.  In  antiquity 
Cyprus  was  celebrated  for  its  forests,  which  not 
only  clothed  the  whole  of  its  mountain  ranges, 
but  covered  the  entire  central  plain  with  a dense 
mass,  BO  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
land  could  be  cleared  for  cultivation.  The 
Timber  Trades  Journal  says, — At  tho  present 
day  the  whole  plain  of  tho  Messaria  is  utterly 
bare  and  treeless,  and  it  is  only  the  loftiest 
and  central  summits  of  Mount  Olympus  that  still 
retain  their  covering  of  pine  woods.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  forests  has  naturally  aftected 
tho  rivers,  which  are  mostly  mere  torrents,  dry 
in  summer.  The  ancient  forests  long  supplied 
the^  Greek  monarchs  of  Egypt  with  timber  for 
their  fleets.  It  was  tho  value  attached  to  these 
forests  which,  upon  the  death  of  Alexander, 
made  Cyprus  become  an  object  of  contention 
among  his  successors.  Under  Turkish  rule,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  state  of  things  described 
above  has  found  no  remedy,  nor  have  we  any 
accurate  account  of  the  capabilities  of  tho  island 
to  produce  other  wood  than  that  which  is  indi- 


genous. This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be 
settled,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  prosperity  of  a 
colony  which  even  in  temporary  occupation 
demands  the  remedy  of  such  an  evil,  it  is  to 
bo  trusted  that  the  restoration  of  the  forests 
will  be  at  once  commenced.  Quick-growing 
trees  should  be  first  planted,  and  no  doubt  the 
eucalyptus  will  be  freely  used.  lu  remarking 
on  the  wastefulness  which  has  brought  about 
this  state  of  things,  one  is  reminded  of  what 
Michelet  says  of  his  countrymen,  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  down  two  firs  to  make 
a single  pair  of  wooden  shoes  ; and  of  the  time 
described  by  St.  Pierre,  in  whose  time  the  planks 
brought  to  St.  Petersburg  were  not  sawn,  but 
hewn  with  tho  axe,  and  a tree  furnished  but  a 
single  plank.  The  loss  of  tho  forests  had 
reduced  the  watercourses  of  Cyprus  to  mere 
trickling  brooks,  often  dried  up  altogether,  and 
this  is  in  obedience  to  known  laws.  In  America 
it  is  always  observed  that  clearing  the  ground 
causes  running  springs  to  disappear.  Lake 
Valencia,  iu  Venezuela,  shrivelled  up  to  an 
enormous  extent,  according  to  Humboldt,  from 
the  same  cause.  Switzerland  has  sustained  a 
depression  of  level  in  her  lakes  from  the  too 
free  use  of  the  axe;  and  Hummel  records  an 
instance  where,  when  the  annual  cuttings  reach 
a certain  point,  the  springs  yield  less  water,  and 
some  dry  up  altogether.  Bryant,  the  American 
poet,  says  of  the  drying  up  of  streams  that  the 
cause  is  the  destruction  of  the  forests ; “ they 
are  drying  up,”  he  says,  “ and  from  the  same 
cause  our  summers  are  growing  drier  and  our 
winters  colder.”  But  space  would  not  suffice  to 
bring  forward  the  array  of  authorities  which 
might  bo  quoted.  Let  us  hope  that  the  new 
occupiers  of  Cyprus  will  not  think  the  matter 
too  trivial  for  notice. 


PAVING  WORKS  IN  WANDSWORTH-EOAD. 

The  traffic  in  Wandsworth-road,  from  the 
Vauxliall  Railway  Station  to  a little  beyond 
Nine  Elms-lane,  a distance  of  about  <a  quarter 
of  a milo  in  length,  is  at  present  almost  entirely 
stopped,  owing  to  the  heavy  paving  works 
which  have  for  some  time  been  in  progress 
there.  Tho  consequence  is  that  the  South- 
Western  Railway  Company’s  goods  lorries  and 
vans  have  to  approach  the  company’s  goods- 
yard  by  a very  circuitous  route,  whilst  the 
general  traffic  is  likewise  similarly  diverted. 
Tho  whole  of  the  roadway  between  tho  points 
named  is  being  taken  up  to  a considerable 
depth,  and  tho  material  carted  awav,  and  as 
tho  works  proceed  the  foundation  of  the  road- 
way  is  formed  of  a concrete  bed,  6 in.  in  thick- 
ness, upon  which  are  laid  blocks  of  granite,  9 in 
in  depth.  Tho  works  will  take  some  weeks  to 
complete.  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.  are  tho  con- 
tractors. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  TF.  Wylte  Smith,  solicitor  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  died  on  the  22nd  ult., 
after  a few  hours’  illness,  in  his  seventieth  year. 
During  the  time  when  Mr.  Woolrych,  now  one  of 
tho  metropolitan  police  magistrates,  was  clerk 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  afterwards 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  iu  his 
capacity  as  a barrister  acted  as  legal  adviser  to 
those  bodies,  it  was  only  necossaiy  to  refer  to 
Mr.  Smith  matters  which  were  purely  withiu 
tho  province  of  a solicitor.  At  the  beginniug  of 
1861,  however,  Mr.  Woolrych,  who  had  about 
fifteen  months  before  resigned  the  office  of  clerk 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  become  its  stand- 
ing  counsel,  received  an  appointment  as  police 
magistrate,  and  left  the  Board  without  a perma- 
nent legal  adviser.  It  was  then  thought  de- 
sirable to  appoint  Mr.  Smith  as  the  official 
solicitor  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Alexander  DoiiU,  C.E.  — Scotch  papers 
announce  the  death,  iu  his  eighty-third  year,  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Doull,  C.E.,  who,  while  serving 
with  the  Royal  Engineers,  took  part  in  the 
Survey  of  Ireland,  and  after  terminating  his 
career  in  the  army,  was  engaged  in  engineer, 
ing  woi'ks  in  America,  Russia,  and  other  foreign 
countries. 


New  Mission-ball,  Nortliampton. — The 
memorial-stone  of  a new  mission-hall,  on  the  site 
of  the  circus  in  Abington-square,  Northampton, 
has  been  laid.  Tho  architect  is  Mr.  H.  H.  Dyer. 
The  building  will  cost  750i.,  and  will  accommo- 
date 1,000  persons.  Mr.  William  Poole  is  tho 
builder. 


COPYHOLDS. 

DUKE  OF  RUTLAND  V.  TUTIN. 

This  action  was  brought  in  the  Chancex 
Division,  before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Richai 
Malins,  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  against  Meset 
Tutin  & Co.,  who  had  purchased  a piece  of  lail 
containing  about  two  acres,  forming  part  of  tl 
manor  of  Ilkeston,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  froi 
a Mr.  Hewitt,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  tl 
defendants  from  working  or  interfering  wiv 
any  clay  under  such  piece  of  land,  and  tl. 
plaintifi  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  all  profi.'i 
gained  by  the  defendants  iu  consequence  of  the? 
having  worked  and  sold  such  clay.  The  defen-i 
ants  contended  that  they  were  entitled,  undji 
the  custom  of  tho  manor,  to  work  the  clay  airj 
to  dispose  of  tho  same  ; and  they  also  contendtq 
that  they  had  that  right  under  a deed  of  e:j 
franchisement,  dated  in  1873.  ] 

The  Vice-Chancellor  eaid  it  appeared  that  M 
Hewitt,  from  whom  Messrs.  Tutin  hod  purchased  this  laui 
w_as  one  of  the  copyhold  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Ilkesto 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Rutland  was  lord  of  the  manor.  It  w 
well  known  that  there  were  many  things  which  a lord  oft 
manor  could  do  and  which  the  tenant  ofa  manor  could  notf 
wliicli  were  at  variance  with  tho  ordinary  rights  of  a frtfi 
holder.  This  was  acknowledged  to  be  so  very  incouvcnien 
that  in  the  year  1852  an  Act  was  passed  to  give  the  tenao 
of  a manor  a compulsory  power  to  enfranchise  liia  cop^ 
hold  ; but  in  the  case  of  a compulsory  enfranchisement  ti 
•ISth  section  of  the  Act  provided  that  no  enfranchisomeii 
under  the  Act  should  extend  to  or  affect  the  estates 
rights  of  any  lord  or  tenantin  or  to  any  mines,  mineral; 
hnu'stone,  lime,  clay,  stone,  gravel-pita,  or  quarrin 
within  or  under  the  lands  eniranchised,  or  any  rights  is 
entry,  or  other  easements  of  any  lord  or  tenant  over  tl 
lands,  or  any  powers  in  respect  of  property  in  tho  soi* 
which  might,  but  for  such  enfranchisement,  have  beett 
exercised  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  lord  or  tenaiJ 
more  effectually  to  search  for  such  minerals,  &,c.  IiitlT 
year  1873  Mr.  Hewitt  desired  to  enfranchise  his  tcnc* 
ment,  and  applied  to  tho  steward  of  the  manor  for  thtif 
purpose,  and  tho  steward  agreed  that  ho  should  be  e| 
liberty  to  enfranchise  upon  payment  of  1107.  What  wr« 
tho  position  of  Mr.  Hewitt?  'if  be  had  simply  been  rii 
tenant  coming  under  the  Act  of  1852  for  a corapulsoB* 
enfranchisemoiit,  then,  by  the  -iSth  section  of  the  Act,  a,[ 
the  minerals,  including  clay,  would  have  been  reserve's 
as  a mutter  of  course.  It  was  said  that  there  was  il 
custom  of  the  manor  under  which  all  the  tenants  of  tbfn 
manor  had  a right  to  dig  for  claj'.  There  certainly  wrrl 
some  evidence  which  went  to  show  that  the  tenants  hal| 
occasionally  dug  for  clay;  but  there  was  no  evidence  tB 
show  that  the  acts  were’  known  to  tho  lord  of  the  mans’S 
or  to  his  steward.  It  was  possible  that,  in  some  eases,  tb  i 
digging  for  clay  by  tho  tenants  was  of  so  trilling  a natuii  I 
that  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  interfere  ; but  thcB.  | 
was  DO  evidence,  in  his  lordship’s  opinion,  of  any  such  I 
custom,  and  he  was  satisaed  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland  hal 
never  waived  his  right,  which  every  lord  of  the  naanor  had:! 
to  the  minerals  withiu  the  laud.  When  Mr.  Hewitt  nppIielJ 
to  bo  allowed  to  enfranchise  his  tenement,  there  was  in 
deed  of  enfranchisement  executed,  by  which  the  propcrtsi 
was  conveyed  to  William  Hewitt,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  fc  k 
ever,  to  be  held  as  hreehold  and  discharged  from  all  fine*'^ 
quit-rents,  aud  all  other  incidents  whatsoever  of  copyboliM 
teiuro.  If  the  deed  had  stopped  therel] 
W illiam  Uenitt  would  have  had  all  tho  rights  of  a freeM 
bolder,  and  would  have  had  power  to  work  mines ; bu4 
there  was  a proviso  in  the  deed  that  nothing  therein  C0Dd4 
tnined  should  prejudice  or  affect  the  rights  or  remedies  o-|i 
the  duke  or  of  the  lord  of  tho  manor  for  the  time  being,  ii;,(| 
respect  of  any  land  held  of  the  said  manor  other  than  thosia 
intended  to  be  thereby  appointed  and  enfranchised,  noJ 
any  of  tho  rights,  privileges,  &c.,  reserved  by  the  48tl4t 
section  of  tho  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Act  of  1832'  J 
The  consequence  was  that  Howitt  agreed  that  tho  lord'fA 
rights  should  be  preserved  exactly  in  tho  same  manner  ar* 
if  there  had  been  a compulsory  eufrauchisement  of  thfl  j 
land,  and  Hewitt  had  bound  himself  to  treat  the  lord  o.  ■ 
the  manor  ns  the  owner  of  the  minerals,  including  thft? 
clay,  On  both  these  grounds,  therefore,  both  on  thflii 
evidence  as  to  custom  aud  on  tho  terms  of  tho  deed,  hi.j 
was  of  opinion  that  there  must  be  an  injunction  as  prayec'iS 
by  tho  pluintitt,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  tho  profits  made  bjl'i 
the  defendants,  aud  tho  defendants  must  pay  tho  costa  os 
the  action. 


THE  ALLEGED  “JOBBING”  IN  LAND  Iff 
REQUIRED  FOR  METROPOLITAN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  report  of  the  'V'’orks  Committee  of  thel  1 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  relating  to  the!  1 
connexion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Storey  (the  representa-: -i 
tive  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke  at  the  Board)(!i 
•with  certain  transactions  in  land  required  bylj' 
the  Board  for  metropolitan  improvements,  was:  r. 
nnanimously  adojited  at  the  meeting  of  thel  i 
Board  on  tho  26th  ult.  We  printed  the  sub-lA 
stance  of  the  report  in  our  last  (p.  791).  Mr.lJ- 
Storey  entered  into  a long  explanation  of  luail 
action  in  regard  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  thetiii 
properties  to  which  the  report  of  the  committee  i': 
chiefly  related,  aud  said  he  challenged  the  most-  i 
thorough  and  complete  inquiry  into  everyr 
matter  with  reference  to  which  his  conduct,  aos  , 
far  as  it  was  known,  was  not  considered  satia-i^ 
factory.  He  contended  that  all  his  dealings  in  i 
regard  to  property  in  St.  Luke’s  were  perfectly  ■ 
lugitimato,  and  withont  any  ulterior  motiveji  ? 
that  they  were  carried  out  in  a perfectly  openi. ; 
manner,  in  his  own  name.  He  was  not  afraidi' 
of  submitting  his  case  to  any  coui’t  in  the  li 
country;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  gladlyli*. 
welcome  the  most  searching  inquiry  into  his  i 
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.nsactinng,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  result 
aid  bo  to  vindicate  his  conduct  moat 
ffougbly  and  entirely.  Ho  defied  the  Board 
. take  legal  or  other  measures  to  oust  him 
I im  his  position,  and  contended  that,  so  long 
, he  did  not  vote  or  act  in  any  proceedings  of 
;|3  Board  relating  to  property  in  which  he  was 
(erestod,  his  conduct  was  not  open  to  question, 
her  legally  or  morally.  Because  he  happened 
; have  property  which  was  required  for  public 
•provements  by  the  Board,  ho  was  not  going 
("give  it”  to  the  public.  He  asked  whether 
ler  members  of  the  Board  who  had  had  pro- 
rty  required  for  the  public  had  sacrifled  their 
iiivato  interests  for  the  good  of  the  rate- 
yers  ? Ho  contended  that  the  prices  asked 
.'r  the  property  in  the  claim  sent  in  to  the 
l)ard  wore  fair,  and  was  willing  to  submit  the 
lestion  to  arbitration. 


IBROMPTOH  OEATORY  COMPETITION. 

— I am  not  surprised  that  tho  result  of 
iis  competition  has  elicited  some  corro- 
londenco. 

ilbis,  of  course,  no  business  of  the  public  or 
;©  profession  how  tho  Fathers  spend  their 
'oney.  They  are  perfectly  at  liberty  either  to 
*ke  advantage  of  so  rare  an  opportunity  and 
tch  ipriucely  funds  to  erect  a building  which 
all  bo  emphatically  usui  rivium  dccori  urbis, — 
imething  on  tho  lines  of  tho  Early  Renaissance, 
lid  recalling  tho  hopes  of  its  vigorous  dawn, 
no  our  own  Gothic  revival,  to  be  so  soon  and 
# sadly  dashed ; or  they  may,  if  they  prefer, 
rect  a building  with  all  the  coarseuess  and 
algavity  of  St.  Peter’s  or  St.  Paul’s  carefully 
Bpiod,  and  all  their  redeeming  merits  carefully 
[imiuatod.  True  artists  may  weep, — as  they 
ieop  over  the  Albert  Memorial,  tho  new  Foreign 
Iffice,  or  the  Now  Law  Courts, — 'at  magnificent 
^portu  ii.ies  frittered  away  on  gilding  and 
Inscl,  ou  vulgarity  and  deformity,  or  mere 
^squerading.  They  may  weep,  but  they  must 
leep  in  silence.  The  Fathers  spend  their  own 
honey  as  they  like. 

i But,  sir,  tho  public,  and  tho  profession  espe- 
lally,  have  a right  to  complain,  and  are  entitled 
I)  consider  themselves  grievously  imposed  upon 
ihen  the  Fathers  advertise  for  designs,  put 
ouio  thirty  members  of  tho  profession  to  an 
trpeuse  of  many  hundred  pounds,  and  then 
ive  tho  first  premium  to  a design  which  they 
avo  had  before  them  for  years,  which  was  pub- 
abed  in  a journal  three  years  ago,  and  which  I 
■ill  venture  to  say  they  dare  not  for  their  own 
Akes  carry  out,  aud  which  was  clearly  not  suifc- 
blo  to  their  views,  because,  having  had  it 
'.eforothem  for  three  years,  they  tried  to  get 
Jomething  more  suitable  by  competition. 

' If  it  was  adapted  to  their  purpose,  why  put 
|ho  profession  to  such  needless  expense  ? They 
.re  very  hard  worked,  and  very  poorly  paid, 
ivithoub  being  the  victims  of  so  hollow  an  iuvi- 
ation  as  this. 

I say,  sir,  the  competitors  have  a right  to 
complain  of  a very  gross  breach  of  faith, — a 
oroach  of  faith  we  expect  from  town  councils 
ind  parish  vestries,  and  committees  of  men 
trained  behind  tho  counter,  and  growing  grey 
n nepotism  and  corruption  ; but  such  a breach 
5f  faith  as  this  wo  do  nob  expect  from  tho 
■Fathers  of  tho  Oratory,  who,  those  who  differ 
most  from  them  in  points  of  faith  will  cheerfully 
admit,  are  men  of  refined  taste  and  polished 
'gentlemen.  A Competitor. 


BOARD  SCHOOL  COMPETITION, 
ASHFORD. 

In  reply  to  tho  advertisement  in  our  pages, 
tho  Board  received  twenty-nine  designs  from 
various  avcbibecta  in  competition.  Tho  designs 
were  exhibited  to  the  public  at  the  Assembly 

■ Rooms,  Ashford,  ou  tho  10th  uU.  The  Board 
had  several  meetings  to  consider  the  designs, 
and  at  their  last  meeting,  on  the  22ud  ulb.,  they 
'decided  that  the  designs  bearing  the  motto 

■ “ Abecedaire”  should  bo  selected  for  the 
premium  of  201.,  and  also  as  the  designs  for  the 
now  schools  5 and  that  the  author  of  them,  whoso 
name  aud  address  appeared,  on  opening  the 
sealed  paper,  to  be  Mr.  J.  T.  Hanson,  architect, 
of  York-bnildings,  Adelphi,  London,  and  of 
Dover,  should  be  appointed  the  architect  to  carry 
out  tho  designs.  'The  Board  also  selected  the 
designs  bearing  the  motto  ‘‘  Tuition  ” for  the 
premium  of  lOi.  On  opening  the  sealed  paper 
it  appeared  the  author’s  name  and  address  were 
Mr.  W.  R.  King,  architect,  of  Ashford, 


THE  EPPING  FOREST  PRESERVATION 
BILL. 

Sir, — Tho  Parliamentary  session  of  1878  is 
now  approaching  its  close,  having  been  an  im- 
portant and  eventful  one,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
complications  upon  tho  Eastern  question. 

Among  the  minor  events  is  one  the  possi- 
bility of  the  consequences  of  which  our  legis- 
lators have  yet  to  learn.  Ou  the  'Ith  of  July, 
the  Epping  Forest  Preservation  Bill  was  passed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  declared  that 
all  inclosures  made  upon  it  siuco  tho  21at  of 
August,  1851,  were  illegal,  aud  as  such  liable  to 
be  thrown  open.  As  this  Act  becomes  law  and 
is  put  into  force  upon  all  sides  of  England  will 
arise  the  same  question,  as  to  whether  the 
iuclosures  that  have  been  made  from  the  road, 
sides  and  commons  since  1851  are  net  also 
illegal ; meetings  will  be  held,  aud  bodies  of  mou 
organised  for  tho  purpose  of  discussing  tho  new 
Act,  and,  after  giving  notice  to  the  owners  of 
the  illegal  inclosures,  will  proceed  to  pull  down 
the  fences  and  re-open  the  waste  lands.  When 
it  is  considered  that  since  1851  every  county  in 
Englaud  has  bad  considerable  strips  of  waste 
lands  taken  from  the  roadsides  and  added  to  the 
local  landowners’  properties,  when  tho  peasantry 
begin  to  follow  up  the  Epping  Forest  Preserva- 
tion  Bill,  it  will  be  fouud  in  equity  that  no  im- 
prisonmenfc  can  ensue  upon  such  acts,  the  prece- 
dent of  the  House  of  Commons  effectually 
upsetting  the  laws  that  have  previously  guided 
our  judges,  as  no  law  can  bo  allowed  to  exist  in 
one  district  and  not  in  another.  I hope  myself,  iu 
the  interest  of  order  and  of  reason,  the  House  of 
Lords  will  see  tho  necessity  of  not  passing  tho 
Act  iu  its  entirety,  bub  introduce  such  amend- 
meuts  coucerniug  inclosures  made  since  1851  as 
will  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  Disenclosuro 
Act  spreading  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
andconsideriug  that  the  majority  of  our  peers  and 
county  families  have  vastly  profited  by  iuclosures 
of  land  since  1851,  calling  their  attention  to 
the  consequences  of  this  Act  of  the  House  of 
Commons  may  bo  a means  of  preventing  riotous 
proceedings,  which,  if  the  Bill  becomes  law,  will 
sooner  or  later  take  place.  J.  B.  Watts. 


PUBLIC-HOUSE  COMPENSATION  CASE. 

.STEPHENS  V.  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

This  was  heard  at  the  Sheriffs'  Court,  Red 
Lion-square,  on  Saturday,  before  Mr.  Burchell, 
under-sheriff,  and  a special  jury. 

Tho  claim  was  iu  respect  of  tho  value  of  the 
Geneva  Arms,  Hayes-court,  Soho,  which  was 
required  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in 
connexion  with  the  Piccadilly-circus  to  Oxford- 
sti-eet  improvement.  The  claimants  were  Messrs. 
G.  W.  & F.  R.  Stephens,  who  represented  every 
interest.  The  claim  comprised  three  principal 
ingredients, — tho  value  of  the  property  as  a 
freehold,  the  value  of  the  leasehold  interest  which 
Messrs.  Stepheus  had  the  power  to  grant,  aud 
the  value  of  the  fixtures.  Finally,  there  was 
the  usual  claim  of  10  per  cent,  upon  compulsory 
purchase.  On  the  part  of  the  claimants,  Mr.  E. 
Bailey  Haynes,  surveyor,  said  he  had  surveyed 
tho  house,  aud  considered  it  was  worth  80i.  a 
year,  and  that  it  would  fetch  that  amount  of 
rent  upon  a thirty-one  years’  lease.  Tho  rever- 
sionary interest  was  worth  an  extra  5001.  He 
estimated  the  present  value  of  the  fixtures  at 
201L  15s.  8d.,  making  tho  total  value  of  the 
property  3,Gi5L  Ho  knew  that  about  8001.  had 
been  recently  laid  out  upon  the  premises.  He 
seriously  said  that  the  reversion  at  tho  end  of  a 
thirty-one  years’  lease  was  worth  5001.  He  con- 
sidered  the  premises  iu  excellent  repair.  Within 
a radius  of  say  100  yards  there  are  ten,  or  per- 
haps a dozen,  other  public-housea.  His  valua- 
tion  of  the  fixtures  was  a sound  one.  His  valua- 
tions had  never  yet  been  upset.  He  adhered  to 
bis  opinion  that  at  SOL  a year  rent  blie  house 
would  fetch  a premium  of  l,000j.,  and  he  had 
been  actually  offered  more  than  1,000L  if  he 
could  obtain  the  premises  at  a rental  of  60L 

Mr.  Piiilbrick  addressed  the  jury  for  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  couteuding  that 
the  claim  was  excessive. 

Mr.  William  Lovejoy,  called  as  a witness, 
said  he  did  not  think  the  claimants  were  entitled 
to  auy  premium,  because  he  did  not  believe  the 
house,  being  surrounded  by  other  licensed  houses, 
was  worth  a premium.  If  the  licence  could  be 
transferred  to  other  premises  it  would  be  of 
some  value ; but  be  felt  sure  the  magistrates 
would  not  allow  the  removal  of  a licence  iu  a 
district  whore  there  were  so  many  public-houses. 


He  considered  the  rental  value,  including  the 
licence,  to  be  60L  a- year,  to  capitalise  which  at 
twenty  years’  purchase  would  be  1,2001.  Ho 
would  add  10  per  cent,  upon  the  compulsory 
purchase,  and  lOOL  for  fixtures.  He  had  seen 
the  inventory  of  fixtures  prepared  by  Mr. 
Haynes,  aud  considered  some  of  them,  such  as 
the  plate-glass  windows,  belonged  to  tho  free- 
hold, and  were  uot  tenants’  fixtures  at  all.  He 
put  on  101.  a year  to  the  rent  as  the  value  of 
the  licence.  If  the  licence  could  be  removed, 
it  would  bo  worth  about  500L,  but  he  felt 
certain  that  power  to  remove  could  uot  be 
obtained.  , 

Tho  verdict  was  1,900{.  in  fall  of  all  claims. 


VERITY’S  AIR-PROPELLER. 

It  is  quite  beyond  deubt  that  there  are  many 
times  when  if  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air 
bo  necessary  it  must  be  pumped  in, — it  will 
not  como  in  of  itself,— and  there  are  places 
where  it  can  never  bo  obtained  without  some 
artificial  action.  Messrs.  Verity  Brothers  have 
patented  an  arrangement  to  effect  this,  which 
is  simple  and  effective.  It  somewhat  resembles 
in  appearance  an  ordinary  gas-meter,  and  occu- 
pies but  small  space.  A cistern  placed  in  the 
highest  available  position  in  tho  building  in 
which  tho  apparatus  is  to  be  used,  and  a l-in. 
lead  pipe  conveying  tho  water  to  the  machine, 
are  all  that  is  required.  The  internal  mechanism 
consists  of  a drum,  with  a set  of  fans  worked 
by  a fly-wheel  placed  in  tho  centre  and  on  the 
same  axis  as  the  fans,  which  revolves  on  jewelled 
ceutres.  Two  mere  pin-hole  jets  of  water 
directed  ou  to  tho  fly-wheel  put  these  fans  in 
rapid  motiou.  A current  of  air  may  bo  passed 
through  the  machine  at  tho  rate  of  1,000  ft.  per 
minute  aud  upwards,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  apparatus;  reducing  tho  supply  of  water  by 
turning  the  tap,  the  revolutions  may  be  brought 
down  to  three  or  four  per  minute,  so  that  the 
current  of  air  may  be  regulated  to  the  nicest 
degree.  A couple  of  machines,  placed  iu  pi-oper 
position  and  nicely  regulated,  secure  the  result 
of  an  incoming  current  of  tho  exact  force  re- 
quired and  no  more,  and  an  extracting  power 
equal  to,  or  greater,  than  the  inlet  supply.  Tho 
water,  after  working  the  machine,  passes  down 
through  minute  orifices  across  the  inlet  tube, 
and  thus  washes  tho  incoming  air.  The  inven- 
tion is  applicable  to  many  wants,  aud  ought  at 
once  to  come  largely  into  use. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Bristol. — A strike  of  plasterers  commenced 
in  Bristol  ou  Monday.  Some  time  ago  they 
demanded  a rise  of  id.  per  hour.  Some  of  the 
employers  have  couceded  the  advance,  but  moat 
of  the  masters  refuse  to  give  it,  and  declare  that 
if  the  men  strike  they  shall  not  come  in  again 
except  at  a reduction  of  id.  an  hour.  Thirty 
men  have  left  the  city  for  other  work.  The 
remainder  will  receive  strike  pay  from  tho 
National  Association  of  Plasterers. 

Ji'dinburffh. — At  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  joiners,  to  consider  the  bye-laws  aa 
recently  received  froni  the  masters,  the  following 
motion  was  adopted  : — “That  having  heard  the 
code  of  bye-laws  forwarded  by  tho  employers  for 
adoption,  the  meeting  regret  their  inability  to 
accept  the  same,  as  they  fail  to  embody  any  of 
the  recommendations  mutually  agreed  upon  at 
the  conference  of  omployei’S  aud  workmen,  and 
they  resolve  to  adhere  to  the  code  adopted  at 
a former  meeting  of  tho  trade,  embodying  the 
recommendations  referred  to.” 

Bnrr/iead.  — The  joiners  of  Barrhead  and 
neighbourhood  received  notice  from  their  em- 
ployers of  a reduction  of  id.  an  hour,  to  como 
into  effect  on  the  1st  August,  making  tho  wages 
7id.  auhour. 

Proposed  Vestry-hall  for  Bermondsey.— 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tho  Bermondsey  Vestry,  a 
report  was  read  from  the  Vestry-hall  Committee 
stating  that  it  was  desirable,  in  tho  interest  of 
the  proper  conduct  of  parish  business,  that  a 
Vestry-hall  with  offices  should  be  provided. 
The  committee  pointed  out  that  at  present  tho 
accommodation  for  the  deposit  of  parish  docu- 
ments rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  different  establishments.  Mr.  Prater 
moved  the  reception  and  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  was  carried.  It  was  afterwards  resolved 
chat  the  whole  question  should  bo  considered  jit  a 
meeting  of  the  Vestry  specially  convened  for  the 
purpose. 
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THE  BOWER  TRAP. 

We  hare  seen  at  Messrs.  Stneaton  & Sobs’  the 
Bower  Patent  Sewer-Gas  Trap  in  action,  aud 
feel  juatiBed  in  recommending  it  for  sinks,  lava- 
tories, baths,  the  overflow  of  water-closets,  and 
such  like.  A section  of  it  may  have  been  seen 
in  our  advertising  columns.  A small  india- 
rubber  ball,  whicli  is  floated  up  to  the  underside 
of  the  inlet-pipe,  forms  the  trap,  and  as  the  cup 
in  which  it  floats  is  of  glass,  its  satisfactory 
action  can  be  seen.  For  some  cases,  however,  it 
shoold  be  said,  the  cup  is  made  of  lead.  One 
very  important  fact  is  made  clear  iii  watching 
the  specimen  set  up  by  Messrs.  Smeaton,  and 
that  is,  the  completeness  with  which  the  water 
in  an  ordinary  syphon-trap  is  drawn  out  by  the 
action  of  the  water  in  any  other  pipe  communi- 
cating with  it.  The  ordinary  trap,  as  usually 
put  in,  will  lose  nearly  all  its  water-seal  by 
siphonage  every  time  a basin,  bath,  or  water- 
closet  is  emptied,  and  this  not  only  occurs  to  the 
trap  through  which  the  water  has  passed,  but 
to  all  traps  on  tho  line  of  waste-pipe.  The  form 
of  the  Bower  Trap  is  such  that  it  cannot  be 
siphoned  enough  to  break  the  seal,  suflicient 
water  always  remaining  to  float  the  valve  firmly 
to  its  seat. 


A PROTECTIVE  COATING  FOR  WALLS. 

According  to  tho  Thonind.ustrie-Zeitung,  a 
Herr  W.  Reisaig  has  mado  application  fur  an 
imperial  patent  for  a new  coating  of  walls, 
which  is  affirmed  to  protect  them  against  pene- 
tration by  injurious  liquids  and  exhalations,  to 
prevent  tho  formation  of  fungus,  and  even 
to  permit  the  walls  to  be  washed  with  boiling 
water.  This  coating  is  a spirituous  solution  of 
stearate  of  soda,  prepared  in  the  proportion  of 
60  grammes  of  stearate  of  soda  dissolved  in 
1,000  grammes  of  spirits  of  wine  of  a strength 
of  66  per  cent.  Besides  this  preparation,  other 
solutions  of  soap  in  spirits  of  wine  of  more  or 
less  strength  may  be  used ; but  stearate  of 
soda  is  to  bo  preferred  in  cases  where  expense 
is  no  consideration,  because  it  forms  a very 
hard  aud  firm  layer,  which  may  bo  cleaned  in 
tho  dry  way.  For  stables,  spirituous  solutions  of 
common  brown  soap  or  soft  soap  suffice  j but  the 
stronger  the  spirits  the  better.  Spirituous  solu- 
tions penetrate  much  deeper  into  the  walls  than 
those  prepared  with  water,  on  account  of  the  little 
decomposition  to  which  tho  soap  is  subjected. 
The  solution  may  be  coloured  by  direct  mi-xing 
with  dragon’s  blood,  aniline  colours,  or  by  direct 
mixing  with  a colonr  producing  no  decomposi- 
tion, such  as  yellow  ochre,  ultramarine,  &o. 
These  coloured  coatings  are  said  to  look  very 
brilliant.  For  hospitals,  disinfecting  substances 
may  be  added  in  solution,  which  is  also  important 
for  stables  in  certain  circumstances.  Tho  coat- 
ing will  not  adhere  on  oil  materials,  but  it  takes 
well  on  wood,  lime,  gypsum,  and  cement.  Size 
colours  are  suitably  fixed  beforehand,  a solu- 
tion, 5 per  cent,  strong,  of  chromate  of  alum 
especially  recommending  itself,  besides  other 
well-known  means.  Walls  of  limestone  or  other 
rocks  containing  lime  are  hardened  beforehand 
with  baryta- water  or  soluble  glass. 

Tho  germ  of  this  invention  our  readers  liavo 
often  heard  of  before. 


SHARP  PRACTICE. 

The  Southport  Corporation  have  just  adver- 
tised iu  your  and  several  other  London  profes- 
sional newspapers  for  an  “ Assistant  in  the 
Borough  Surveyor’s  Office,  who  must  bo  an  ex- 
pericDced  surveyor,  leveller,  and  draughtsman,  at 
a salary  of  120Z.  per  annum  but  in  consequence 
of  the  very  large  number  of  applicants  for  this 
situation  they  have  actually  re-advertised  the 
place  at  40a.  per  week. 

This  is  quite  a novel  and  new  fashion  of  taking 
advantage  of  these  hard  times  j and,  I most  add, 
not  creditable  to  tho  town,  exhibited  iu  all  the 
principal  railway  stations  in  the  kingdom  as  the 
Montpellier  of  the  North. 

O.VE  Who  Unfortcnateia'  Applied. 


The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. — Dr.  Dixon, 
Medical  Officer  of  Healtli  for  Bermondsey,  has 
made  an  official  representation,  under  the 
Artisans’ Dwellings  Act,  1875,  “that  Foxlove- 
Btreet,  Matilda-place,  and  adjoining  houses, 
courts,  and  alleys  in  the  neighbourhood,  consti- 
tuto  an  unhealthy  area  nnder  the  provisions 
of  that  Act.”  The  report  was  received. 


CHURCH-BDTLDING  NEWS. 

Bury  St.  Fdrmtnd’s.— The  decoration  of  the 
chancel  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
has  been  completed.  The  work  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  E.  Frampton,  of  London.  The  space 
beneath  the  string-course  of  the  north  and  south 
walls  is  divided  into  tw'o  section.^,  the  lower  part 
forming  a dado,  which  is  painted  a deep  maroon, 
relieved  with  diaper  work.  Above  this  is  a band 
adorned  with  holly  leaves  and  berries,  the  upper 
edge  of  which  represents  a billet  moulding.  This 
forms  the  base  of  a scries  of  thirty-five  canopied 
panels,  each  about  5^  ft.  high,  and  these  are 
occupied  from  the  chancel  arch  to  the  steps  of 
the  aacrarium  with  representations  of  the  grape, 
the  passion-flower,  and  the  lily;  from  the 
sacrarium  steps  to  tho  east  wall  the  panels  are 
filled  with  figures  of  angels,  bearing  various 
instruments  of  music,  and  representing  the 
heavenly  choir. 

Alphington.  — The  parish  church  of  St. 
Michael  s and  All  Angels,  Alphington,  was  re- 
opened by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  the  25th 
ult.,  after  restoration  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Hayward  & Son,  architects,  by  Messrs. 
Stephens  & Son,  builders,  Exeter.  The  walls  of 
tho  south  aisle  have  been  almost  entirely  re- 
built, the  clmncel  has  been  lengthened,  the 
piers  and  arches  have  been  restored  to  the  per- 
pendicular. The  roofs  of  the  church  aro  entirely 
new,  the  old  floor  has  been  taken  up,  the  vaults 
filled  in,  and  a bed  of  concrete  laid  under  the : 
now  floor  to  prevent  the  rise  of  exhalations  from 
the  human  remains  beneath.  The  old  gallery, 
which  extended  across  tho  whole  width  of  the 
church  has  been  removed,  and  the  tower-arch 
opened  to  view.  The  only  other  alteration  made 
m the  church  is  the  erection  of  a vestry  on  the 
south  side,  with  a loft  over  it  for  a large  organ. 
The  work  of  restoration  has  been  carried  out  in 
a conservative  spirit,  every  bit  of  original  work 
that  could  be  preserved  having  been  used  again, 
sornetimesat  a greater  cost  than  that  ofsubati- 
tutingnowwork.  The  steps  in  thesaerariumareof 
Devonshire  marble,  tho  floor  laid  with  Godwin’s 
tiles,  and  the  east  window  is  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Ballantine  A Son,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Hart.  The  centre  light  represents 
the  Crucifixion,  with  an  almost  opaque  back- 
ground. A single  light  window,  by  Mr.  Drake, 
of  Exeter,  containing  the  figure  of  St.  Michael, 
the  patron  saint,  ai  d presented  by  the  archi- 
tect, is  on  tho  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
two  western  windows  are  embellished  with 
stained  glass,  executed  by  Ward  & Hughes,  tho 
gift  of  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe.  Another 
stained-glass  window,  by  Beer  & Driffield,  is  in 
the  north  aisle.  The  old-fashioned  pows,  nearly 
5 ft.  in  neight,  have  been  replaced  with  open 
seats  of  pitch-pino,  those  in  the  chancel  being 
of  black  walnut  and  oak.  The  upper  part  of 
the  porch  had  to  he  rebuilt,  and  as  there  were 
evident  traces  of  tho  existence  of  a former 
niche,  it  was  determined  to  build  a new  one, 
which  has  been  filled  by  a statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  at  the 
expense  and  from  the  design  of  Lord  Devon. 
Tho  whole  of  the  wood  and  stone  carving,  except 
tho  statue  of  St.  Michael,  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
Sendell,  of  Exeter.  The  total  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion, including  the  windows  and  other  liberal 
gifts,  will  not  bo  less  than  4,5001. 

Melverley. — Tho  ancient  parish  church  of 
Melverley,  on  the  banka  of  tho  Severn,  has  been 
re-opened,  after  restoration.  The  church  is,  in 
plan,  similar  to  a college  chapel,  and  consists  of 
ante-chapel,  nave,  and  chancel,  the  triple 
division  being  formed  by  two  constructional  high 
screens.  The  porch  is  on  the  south  side.  The 
quaint  open  benches,  which  were  almost  con- 
cealed  by  modern  pews,  have  been  provided 
with  sloping  backs,  and  the  simple  font,  of  pro- 
bably earlier  date  than  the  church,  is  preserved. 
Ihonavo  and  chancel  liavo  new  quarry  floors, 
and  tho  sanctuaiy  is  laid  with  Maw’s  figured 
tiles.  Tho  chancel  is  provided  with  new  oak 
stalls,  altar,  and  altar-rail;  and  the  east  wall, 
under  tho  window,  is  enriched  with  a dossal. 
The  sanctuaiy  is  raised  three  steps.  The  old 
oak  pulpit,  which  stood  on  a rubble  wall,  has 
been  repaired,  and  fixed  on  a base  formed  of 
carved  work  found  in  the  ebnreh  ; it  now  stands 
on  the  south  side.  The  gallery  over  tho  ante- 
chapel  has  been  retained,  and  fitted  up  with 
chairs.  Tho  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  R.  Price,  of  Coleham,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Haycock,  architect,  Shrews- 
bury, at  a cost  of  a little  over  700Z.  The 
glazing,  oiling,  and  painting  were  entniatod  to 
Mr.  W.  Done. 


^isccllmrcn:. 

Preservation  of  National  Monument 
in  Ireland. — The  Commissioners  of  Pnb'i 
Works  in  Ireland,  in  their  annual  report,  sta 
that  the  Church  Temporalities  Commissiouei 
in  1874  vested  in  that  Board  fourteen  churchel 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  other  structures,  f, 
future  preservation  and  maintenance,  and  I 
order  to  meet  the  cost  of  placing  these  ruins,  ? 
far  as  possible,  in  a state  of  security  again 
further  dilapidation,  and  to  supply  a fund  f 
their  subsequent  preservation,  these  Cominii 
sionera  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  Boa:l 
22,55-11.  During  tho  past  year,  after  careh 
inquiry,  they  mado  choice  of  105  addition,! 
structures,  which,  out  of  a multitude  of  case' 
appeared  to  be  the  moat  deserving  of  beic 
preserved  as  monuments  of  national  or  histoii 
value  and  importance,  and  vested  them  in  t’ 
Board  for  future  maintenance.  They  also  tram 
ferred  to  tho  credit  of  the  Board  27,4161 
making  in  all  5O,O00L  to  bo  applied  in  repaii 
ing  and  maintaining  the  119  churches,  eccli 
siastical  buildings,  and  other  ancient  strncturi 
selected  for  preservation.  Up  to  tho  proses 
the  works  have  been  completed  at  the  Rock  < 
Cashel ; seven  churches  : Glendalough,  Ardmon 
Ardfert,  Monasterboice,  Dovonish  Island,  S 
Colamb’s  House  (Kells),  and  Donagbmoi' 
Works  are  now  in  progress  at  Movilla,  Ardtob 
St.  John’s  Point,  Loughin’s  Island,  Maghor: 
Kilmacduagb,  and  Howtli  Abbey. 

New  Nisi  Prius  Court  at  Cliester. — C- 
the  25th  nit.  a new  law-court  was  opened  i 
Chester  by  Lord  Justice  Coleridge.  For  man 
years  the  inconvenience  and  bad  ventilation  o 
the  old  court  have  been  very  much  felt  by  t 
who  had  business  there.  As  no  cure  for  thei 
defects  was  to  be  had,  tho  magistrates  of  tl 
county  decided  to  provide  better  quarten 
They  called  in  the  services  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Loc  - 
wood,  architect,  Chester,  who  prepared  tl 
plans  for  the  new  court.  The  arrangement  t 
tho  conrt  itself  is  on  a plan  very  much  like  th: 
of  the  courts  in  Strangeways,  Manchester.  TH 
order  adopted  is  the  Doric;  pilasters  of  th. 
order  divide  tho  walls  into  compartmenb 
Along  tho  top  of  the  pillars  runs  an  entablatun 
above  which  are  a series  of  semicircular  archt 
forming  recessed  panels  in  the  wall,  and  fror 
above  these  the  roof  is  carried.  Tho  defi 
framing  of  the  roof  leaves,  by  sub-divisioi 
eight  octagon  glass  panels,  tinted  and  filled  wit 
the  arms  of  Hugh  Lupus,  first  Earl  of  Cheste! 
in  tho  same  stylo  as  the  glass  ceiling  of  tl 
House  of  Commons.  All  the  fittings  of  tl 
court  are  of  carved  and  polished  oak.  TH 
builder  is  Mr.  Samuel  Warburton,  of  Manchester 
The  cost  has  been  about  12,000L  The  buildin! 
is  situated  in  the  Castle-yard. 

Memorial  Fountain  at  Hurstpierpoint 

The  little  market-town  of  Hurstpierpoini 
Sussex,' has  just  been  favoured  with  a gift  in  tti 
shape  of  a fountain,  designed  to  perpetuate  tbt 
memory  of  Mr.  H.  Holman,  who  died  last  yea? 
The  fountain,  which  has  been  set  up  by  the  soiii 
of  tho  deceased  on  the  church  green,  has  s 
height  of  17  ft.  3 in.,  and  it  is  built  of  Corniai 
granite,  finely  picked.  The  width  at  the  bass 
is  7 ft.  8 in.  by  2 ft.,  there  being  a cattla] 
trough  6 ft.  8 in.  by  3 ft.  4 in,,  and  2 ft.  6 ii  1 
high,  which  alone  weighs  2 tons,  the  weight 
the  whole  fountain  being  12  tons.  The  whole  ci 
the  granite  was  brought  by  ship  into  Soutll| 
wick,  aud  thence  conveyed  to  Hurst.  The  founl 
tain  is  surmounted  by  a cross  of  granite.  0(i 
tho  south-west  side  is  the  fountain,  the  wateii 
issuing  from  a lion’s  mouth,  and  the  waste  goc' 
into  a dog-trough  at  the  base.  It  is  supplieii| 
by  tho  Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountain  am  i 
Cattle  Trough  Association,  and  the  whole  of  the  ' 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  superin-jn 
tendence  of  their  foreman,  Mr.  R.  D.  Gibbs.  h 

Newport  Pagnell. — In  consequence  of  tht' 
increasing  consumption  of  gas  in  the  town,  tht 
Newport  Pagnell  Gas  Company  decided  t<  > J 
erect,  at  their  works  in  Caldecotc-street,  a largfA 
holder  capable  of  containing  about  18,000  ft.  o.  j' 
gas,  in  addition  to  the  two  at  present  in  usei:f 
The  tank  for  this  holder,  which  was  commencecio 
in  April  last,  having  been  completed,  all  the’ 
men  engaged  in  the  work  were  lately  invited  bj  6 
the  manager  of  the  company’s  works,  Mr.  Jamealti 
Whitmee,  to  a capital  spread.  The  tables  werettt* 
laid  in  the  tank,  which,  althongh  a somewhail' « 
novel  supper-room,  was  most  suitable  and  cono 
1 venient,  the  weather  fortunately  being  fine.  i . 
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J Artisan-Reporters  on  the  Paris  Exhi- 
:ition. — The  joint  committee  of  her  MajeBty’B 
ommiseionere  and  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
/omoting  visita  of  selected  artisan-reporters  to 
‘lo  Paris  Exhibition  have  now  completed  the 
ijTangements  under  which  artisans  will  be  sent 
II  Paris.  Each  artisan  is  expected  to  devote 
om  eight  to  fourteen  days  to  the  visit.  He 
nill  be  paid  8i.,  out  of  which  he  most  pay  all 
;iargee  connected  with  his  trip.  Free  admission 
0 the  Exhibition  will  be  granted.  Arrangc- 
nents  have  been  made  with  the  South-Eastern 
-id  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
mies for  the  purchase  of  a return  ticket  to 
aris  and  back,  available  for  fourteen  days,  at 
iiie  price  of  208.  Lodgings  have  been  provided 
i;  a reduced  scale,  and  arrangements  have  been 
i,ade  for  obtaining  meals  also  at  reduced  charges, 
lesidea  the  artisans  selected  by  the  joint 
ommittee,  artisans  may  be  sent  at  the  ex- 
asnse  of  their  employers  or  local  committee, 
ach  artisans  will  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
vry  cards  and  certificates  to  enable  them 
0 take  advantage  of  arrangements  and  faci- 
Cies  afforded  by  the  joint  committee.  Em- 
'lloyers  or  local  committees  subscribing  to  the 
md  may  select  or  send  out  artisans  in  number 

;i  the  extent  of  one  for  each  lOi.  subscribed,  or 
ibscribers  to  the  fund  may  nominate  for  con- 
ideration  and  selection  by  the  joint  committee 
jich  artisans  as  they  may  think  snitable  to  re- 
-sent the  special  trade  or  trades  of  the  dis- 
j.*ict  or  party  subscribing.  Subscriptions  are 
hught  from  local  committees,  individual  firms, 

!r  employers  to  enable  the  joint  committee  to 
irry  out  the  undertaking  on  a complete  and 
uccessful scale. 

i Birmingham  Sewage. — At  the  last  meeting 
d the  Solihull  Sanitary  Authority,  the  inspector 
E nuisances  drew  attention  to  " an  abominable 
jaisance  ” caused  by  the  Corporation  of  Bir- 
ttingham  at  the  wharf  near  Henwood  Mill,  in  the 
krish  of  Solilml!,  by  the  deposit  of  night-soil 
lid  other  offensive  matter.  Many  thousands  of 
jins  of  night-soil  were,  he  said,  deposited  on  the 
vud.  The  pan  manure,  or  clear  excreta,  was 
j.*ought  up  in  boats,  and  the  liquid  matter  was 
llowed  tornn  into  the  mill-dam  orriver  Blythe, 
iho  smell  was  most  offensive,  and  the  river, 
Ihicli  formed  part  of  the  Birmingham  water 
lipply,  was  to  a great  extent  polluted.  A fatal 
iiso  of  typhoid  fever  had  occurred  at  the  mill, 
ihe  clerk  read  a report  which  he  had  received 
om  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
11  the  same  subject.  After  a careful  investiga- 
on  he  was  convinced  that  there  had  been  a 
jirious  pollution  of  the  neighbouring  stream  by 
jiakage  from  the  manure  heaps,  and  that  such 
pollution  would  in  all  likelihood  recur  after 
’?avy  falls  of  rain,  and  that  the  abominable 
leiich  from  the  excremental  matter  contained 
I.  the  heaps,  and  which  was  in  a semi-fluid  con- 
Uion  when  deposited,  constituted  a nuisance 
Ighly  dangerous  to  health.  There  was  every 
nason  to  believe  that  the  nuisance  had  been  the 
'.luse  of  grave  and  repeated  illnesses,  one  of 
ihich  had  terminated  fatally.  Mr.  Lewall,  re- 
tdent  engineer  on  the  Solihull  Sewerage  Works, 
ISO  made  a report  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
lated  the  quantity  to  amount  to  5.000  tons,  and 
uat  the  smell  was  most  offensive,  and  could  be 
erceived  at  a distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile, 
he  Board  instructed  the  clerk  to  write  to  the 
brporation  of  Birmingham,  calling  upon  them 
(>  abate  the  nuisance  forthwith. 

The  Liverpool  School  Board  have  accepted 
le  tender  of  Messrs.  Brown  & Backhouse  for 
le  erection  of  schools  for  1,060  children  in  Clint- 
'Sd.  The  schools  are  from  the  designs  of  the 
'chitect  to  the  Board,  Mr.  T.  Mollard  Rcade. 
hey  consist  of  four  departments  j the  infants 
id  mixed  juniors  being  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
»6  senior  boys  and  senior  girls  on  the  first  floor, 
he  principal  faijade  is  to  the  north,  the  plan 
iing  of  a J.  form.  A plunge-bath  is  pro- 
ded  in  the  basement.  The  playgrounds  are 
■acious,  being  the  largest  of  any  of  the  Liver- 
lol  Board  schools.  Ten  feet  and  a half  super- 
pial  per  child  is  allowed  for  floor  space.  The 
'Dtract  amounts  to  9,0901.,  or  81.  11s.  fid.  ner 
lad.  ^ 

Hints  as  to  Colour  in  Schoolrooms. — Dr. 

liUard,  of  the  Chicago  High  School,  declares 
at  schoolroom  walls,  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils, 
ould  be  tinted  with  a pinkish,  greenish,  or 
aish  tinge,  and  that  the  “blackboards”  should 
1 green,  brownish,  or  drab  in  colour.  He  adds 
at  it  is  a mistake  to  think  that  the  board  must 
:>  black  to  make  the  chalk-mark  distinct. 


The  Proposed  Bradford  Arc-Gallery  and 
Museum. — On  the  2itb  ult.  a meeting  of  the 
Free  Library  and  Art-Gallery  Sub-Committee 
was  held  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  at  the  Brad- 
ford Town-hall,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Sir 
Herbert  B.  Sandford,  assistant  director  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington, 
who  visited  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inquiries  with  reference  to  the  proposed  Art- 
Gallery  and  Museum.  After  explanations  had 
been  given  as  to  what  was  proposed,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  the  large  room  over  the  Free 
Library  in  Darley-street,  where  it  is  intended 
to  place  the  Art  Gallery.  Sir  Herbert  Sand- 
ford  closely  examined  the  room  and  its  ap- 
proaches, and  will  report  upon  it  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  authorities.  In  order  to 
enable  him  the  better  to  do  so,  Mr.  Virgo,  the 
librarian,  furnished  him  with  the  architect’s 
plans. 

Bucks  Archaological  Society.  — The 
members  of  this  society  had  their  annual 
excursion  on  the  22nd  ult.  Leaving  Aylesbury 
shortly  after  nine  o’clock,  they  proceeded  to 
Bourne  End,  receiving  additions  to  their  number 
at  the  different  stations  on  the  way.  On  arrival 
carriages  were  there  waiting  to  take  the  party 
to  Hedsor,  Cliveden,  Burnham  Abbey  Chnrch 
and  Beeches  : Dropmore  Chnrch,  through  Drop- 
more  Park  to  Wobnrn,  where  the  party  partook 
of  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  A.  Gilbey.  After 
proceeding  to  Bourne  End,  a lengthened  halt 
was  made  at  the  residence  of  Lord  Boston, 
where  the  chief  historical  objects  and  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  mansion  were  inspected, 
Burnham,  Hedsor,  and  the  beauties  of  Cliveden 
also  receiving  particular  attention ; and  at 
Wobnrn  a paper  was  read  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  chnrch,  the  first  records  dating  from  the 
year  1300. 

Ayr  . — A new  wet  dock  has  been  opened  at 
Ayr.  The  contract  price  of  the  dock,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  commenced  about  four 
years  ago,  was  132,000i.  The  extent  of  water 
is  in  all  about  seven  acres  and  a quarter,  the 
range  of  tide,  10  ft.  ; depth  of  water,  22  ft. ; 
length  of  dock,  650  ft. ; average  breadth,  450  ft. 
One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  work  has 
been  the  reclamation  of  land  from  the  sea. 
Thirty  acres  were  reclaimed,  and  a site  thus 
provided  for  the  dock,  quays,  sheds,  &o. 

Thames  Valley  Sewerage. — Mr.  Buchanan’ 
C.E.,  has  been  appointed  to  provide  the  members 
of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage 
Board  with  a complete  analysis  of  the  various 
schemes  sent  it  for  dealing  with  the  sewerage  of 
the  united  district,  bnt  he  is  to  refrain  from 
giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  respective  plans.  His  remuneration  for 
the  work  is  not  to  exceed  100  guineas. 

Business  Premises,  Banbuiy. — TT.e  new 
building  in  the  High-street,  Banbnry,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Star,”  is  approaching  completion. 
It  is  faced  with  Pether’s  patent  bricks.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  onb  by 
Mr.  A.  Kimberley.  A new  honse  and  shop  have 
been  erected  for  Mr.  Merry  in  Calthorpe-streot. 
Mr.  A.  Kimberley  is  also  the  builder  engaged 
in  this  work.  Mr.  W.  E.  Mills  designed  both 
buildings. 

The  late  Joiners'  Strike  in  Manchester. — 

At  the  Manchester  Assizes  last  week,  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  the  case  of  Last  v. 
Goodwin  and  others  was  settled.  The  plaintiff 
sued  the  defendants,  as  trustees  of  the  Joiners’ 
Union,  for  damages,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  wrongfully  dismissed  from  his  post  as 
secretary  of  the  nuion  during  the  strike.  The 
jury,  by  direction,  returned  a verdict  for  the 
the  plaintiff,  with  lOOZ.  damages. 

The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours. — A great  move  wiU  shortly  be  made 
here.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  building 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  with  greatly 
increased  means  of  accommodation,  and  a plot 
of  land  in  Piccadilly,  opposite  the  end  of  Sack- 
ville-street,  is  already  secured.  The  project 
will  probably  be  carried  out  by  means  of  a small 
company. 

The  Designs  submitted  by  Messrs.  0.  Ed- 
wards and  W.  Owen,  of  Manchester  and  Rhyl, 
have  been  selected  in  limited  competition  for  a 
new  Baptist  chapel  and  schools,  to  be  erected 
at  Bowden,  Cheshire.  The  chapel  is  to  seat 
500  persons,  and  to  cost  about  2,000Z.,  and 
will  be  built  in  the  Italian  style  of  architec- 
ture. 


TENDERS 

For  tho  formatioti  ofsewer,  and  carriage  and  footways  in. 
conoexion  therewith,  in  tho  line  of  tho  Bethnal  (irecu 
Improvement,  new  street  between  High-street,  Shoreditch, 
and  Gibraltar-gardens,  for  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  engineer ; — 


Ward  4 King  . 

Cook  & Co 

Stevens  4 Co 

Webster 

Crockett  

Mswlem  & Co 

Nowell  & Robson  (accepted)  , 
Cardos  


L.  ,000  0 0 
. 21,7C3  6 0 
. 21,300  0 0 
. 19,970  0 0 
. 19,900  0 0 
. 19,500  0 0 
. 19,490  0 0 
. 18,839  0 8 


For  providing  additional  pumps  at  the  Crossness  and 
the  EJlra  and  Falcon  Brook  storm  outlets,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  engi- 
neer : — 

Eastons  4 Anderson  (accepted)  7,700  0 0 

For  Contract  No.  1, — the  erection  of  proposed  new  soap 
factory,  at  North  Woolwich,  for  Messrs.  John  Knight  & 
Sons,  consisting  of  stabling  for  forty  horses,  furcnien’s 
cottages,  fat  and  packing  houses,  chimnej’-shalts,  riads, 
paving,  and  concrete  foundations.  Messrs.  Tunley  & 
Boyle,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Cooke  & Co 

Sabey  4 Son 

Cullum  

Merritt  & Ashby 

Baker  4 Son 

Sawyer  

Hook  & Oldrey  

Crockett  

Aitchison  4 Walker  ... 

Brass 

Kirk  & Randall  

Dickinson  

Cowland  Bros 

Martin  

French  

Sheffield  4 Prebblo  ... 

Prout 

Perry  4 Co 

Vernon  & Ewena 

Brealy  (withdrawn)  ... 

For  works,  cleaning,  &c.,  at  Marylebone  Infirmar,- 

Hill £313  0 0 ! 
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£33,f-37 

13 

8 

. 20,584 

0 

0 

. 19,993 

0 

0 

. 19,333 

0 

0 

. 19,331 

0 

0 

. 18,600 

0 

0 

. 18.350 

0 

0 

. 19,317 

0 

0 

. 18,256 

0 

0 

. 18,244 

0 

0 

. 17,690 

0 

0 

. 17,563 

0 

0 

. 17,486 

0 

0 

. 17,480 

0 

0 

. 17.450 

0 

0 

. 16,873 

0 

0 

. 16,272 

0 

0 

. 16,200 

0 

0 

Taylor  & Capel 

Britten  

Lemon 

Sherman  (accepted) 


92  0 0 1 


For  additions  and  repairs  to  pari.sh  church,  CodferJ. 
St.  Mary,  Wiltshire  : — 

Hopkins  & Sons £1,123  10  0 

Giles I,k9  0 0 

Coleman  Bros 1,U77  0 0 

Stephens  4 Bastow 1,075  0 0 

Burgess  1,013  11  0 

Gaiaford  999  12  0 

Harris 998  0 0 

BMcombo  (accepted)  973  13  0 

For  alterations  to  Baptist  chapel,  Ripley,  Derbyshire 
Mr.  R.  Argile,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Fletcher £970  0 0 

Clark  (accepted)  602  10  0 

For  house  and  buildings,  on  the  Northern  Sewage  Farm,. 
Ripley,  Derbys^rc,  for  the  Ripley  Local  Board.  Mr.  K. 
Argile,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Oldersham £C80  0 0 

Warren  470  0 0 

Fletcher 'loO  0 0 

Wetton  4i0  10  0 

Glower 412  0 0 

Jackson  400  0 0 

Wyld  (accepted) 335  2 0 


For  the  erection  of  engine,  meter,  and  boiler  houses, 
smith’s  shop,  chimney-shall,  &o.,  fur  ihe  Lea-bridge  Dis- 
trict Gas  Company.  Mr.  E.  H.  Thorman,  engineer: — 

Bangs  . £1.987  0 0 

F.  F.  4 J.  Wood 1.983  0 0 

Reed  1.928  0 0 

Falkner  l.^S?  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted) 1,750  0 0 

For  cleaning  and  painting  works  at  Christ’s  Hospital, 
Newgate-street.  Mr.  H.  8.  Legg,  architect 

Hnrrisson  4 Wood  £973  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  823  0 0 

Pitman  4 Cuthbertsou  720  0 0 

Morby  4 Company 687  0 0 

Hayward  & Son  (accepted)  670  0 0 

For  carcassing  presbytery,  adjoining  the  Church  of  St. 
Patrick-in-the-East,  for  the  Rev.  Angelo  Lucas.  Mr,  F*. 
W.  Tasker,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Batterbury 
& Huxley : — 

Bangs  £1,230  0 0 

Patman  4 Fotheringham 1,160  0 0 

Aviss 1,140  0 0 

Vulbey 1,100  0 0 

NightiugEile  1,007  0 0 

Liozeli  4 Son 1,000  0 0 


For  three  houses  at  Bishopwood-road,  Highgatc,  for  Mr, 
W.  Piper.  Messrs.  Batterbury  4 Huxley,  urciiiiccls 

For  one  House  only. 

Condor  £9,627  0 0 ...£3,297  0 0 

Greenwood  (too  late)...  9,600  0 0 ...  3,337  0 0 

Nightingale  9,398  0 0 ...  3.-i93  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 9,253  0 0 ...  3,231  0 0 

Gould  4 Brand  9,200  0 0 ...  3.193  0 0 

Linzell4Son  9,000  0 0 ...  3,330  0 0 

Sharman  8,800  0 0 ...  2,U90  0 0 

Wise  (withdrawn)  8,490  0 0 ...  2,900  0 0 

For  erecting  first  portion  of  the  Chnrch  of  St,  Putrick- 
-the-East,  Wappiiig,  for  Cardinal  Manning.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Tasker,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Batteibary  4. 
Huxley : — 

Patman  4 Fotheringham  £4,450  0 0 

Aviss  4,4i7  0 0 

Nightingale  4,332  0 0 

Linzell  4 Bon 4,289  0 0 

Bangs  4,289  0 0 

Yulbey 4,148  0 0 
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For  pulUng  dowa  and  robuilding  Wjcliffe  Chappl 
Schools,  Philpot-street,  Commercial-road,  E.  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  br  Mr.  Staoger 

Bead  & Son £3,620  0 0 

Moyle  & Sou 3,613  0 0 

Jacobs 3,480  0 0 

Ashby  & Homer  3,476  0 0 

Little  3,289  0 0 

Hearle  & Son 3,383  0 0 


For  reseating  St.  James's  Church,  Ilorapstead-road. 
Mr.  Rogers,  architect : — 

Ball  & Wicks £197  0 0 

Titmas 180  17  6 

Wagner  168  0 0 

Blandford  163  0 0 

Somerrillo  & Hill  (accepted)  154  0 0 


For  painting  and  other  repairs  at  the  Homerton  Small* 
Pox  Hospital,  fer  the  Managers  of  the  MetrenoUtan 
Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  arcbitects. 
No  quantities : — 

F.G.  AH.  Vigor £1,257  0 01 

Bishop 1,250  0 0 

Wythe  (accepted)  870  0 0 

Cook  k Co 663  0 0 ! 


For  a house  and  offices  at  Farley-hill,  Swallowfleld, 
Berks,  for  Mr.  William  Simonds.  Mr.  W.  Kaveuscroft, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Cooper  & Son  : — 

Brown  Portland  Part  deal  in 

Stone,  extra.  Joinery,  less. 

WbeelerBros.  ..,£8,731  '' 


r&Son*  ...  8,678 

Woodroffe 8,558 

Filiwood 


0 .,.£405  0 


680  0 


* Accepted,  using  part  deal  instead  of  oak  i 
and  with  Bath  stoue  dressings. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Golden  Lion, 
Copenhagen-strect,  Islington,  for  Mr.  Eidlor,  Mr.  Miller, 
architect ; — 

Adams £1,174  0 0 

Beale  980  0 0 

Aiiley  890  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted)  879  0 0 


For  Wlding  a lodge  at  Hayiing  Park,  Croydon,  for  Mr. 
James  Watncy.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect 

Dove  Bros £1,455  0 0 

Goden  1^439  q 0 

Lamble  (accepted)  1 377  0 0 


For  new  Baptist  chapel,  North-end,  Finchley.  Mr 
Morton  M.  Glover,  architect  - 

Staines  & Son  (accepted)  £3,687  13  0 


Accepted  for  restoration  of  Great  Salkcld  Church, 

Cumberland.  Messrs.  Hetherington  & Oliver,  architects  : 

Hindson  & Graham  (masons). 

Court  Bros,  (joiners). 

Porter  & Dixon  (plumbers,  painters,  glaziers,  Ac.). 


For  new  Centenary  Congregational  Church,  Lancaster. 
Messrs.  Hetherington  A Oliver,  architects.  Quantities  bv 
Mr.  G.  Connell:— 

Briggs  & Lancaster  (mason) £2,310  0 0 

Wnght  (joiner) 1^193  3 0 

Hanley  (slater  and  plasterer)  215  13  0 

Calvert  & Heald  (plumbers,  Ac.) 257  4 0 

Meadoweroft  (painter)  120  11  0 

Trustees  of  the  late  Edmund  Sharpe 
(smith  and  ironfoundcr) 140  0 0 


For  new  schools  for  800  children,  at  Edioburgh-road 
Notting-hill,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  Hobson’ 
Architect : — ’ 

Shepherd £9,4o0  0 0 

Adamson  A Son 9 279  0 0 

Thomas  ..  s;830  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  8,731  0 0 

Grover 8,633  0 0 

Senvener  A Co 8,566  0 0 

Hobson  . 8.557  0 0 

Wall  Bros s,45l  0 0 

Ton^e....  8,4-41  0 0 

Nantio  8,430  0 0 

HookAOldrey 8,395  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co s,159  0 0 


For  additions  to  Epperatone  Avenno-road,  Leamington, 
for  Dr.  Otho  Wyer.  Mr.  George  Hart,  architect  — 

Sheasby  £359  0 0 

Eolf 205  0 0 

Bird  (accepted) 205  0 0 


For  additional  buildings  to  Belvedere  Works,  John- 
street,  Fentonville,  for  Messrs.  Symmons  A Sons 

Beavea  (accepted)  £2,676  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  tho  Bedford  Head, 
Totteuham-court-road,  for  Mr.  Wood.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  H.  Pollard 

Scrivener  A Co £4,964  0 0 

Goodman 4,897  0 0 

Patrick  A Son  - 4.280  0 0 

Lawrence  3,980  0 0 

Clemeneo  3,887  0 0 


For  erecting  two  villa  residences  on  the  Woodcote 
Estate,  Walliugton,  Surrey,  for  Messrs.  Porker  and  the 
Freeholders.  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftua  Brock,  architect : — 

Julian  A Co £3,650  0 0 

Brass  3,600  0 0 

Potterton  3,390  0 0 

Lose 3,329  0 0 

Jarrott  ,,  3,C60  0 0 

Mattock,  Bros 2,993  0 0 

Bish 2,800  0 0 

Howe  A White 2,350  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  pantechnicon  and  two  houses,  in  the 
Btatiou-road,  Camberwell,  for  Mr.  W.  Harriss.  Mr.  John 
Farror,  architect : — 

Julian  A Co £4,400  0 0 

W.  A E.  Nottle 4,4'>)  0 0 

Taylor 4,393  0 0 

Thompson  4,334  0 0 

Conder 4,297  0 0 

Holliday 4,265  0 0 


For  erection  of  a mixed  school  and  mistress's  house,  at 
Borley,  Essex,  for  the  Borley  and  Lystou  School  Board 
Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  architect 

Qrimwood  a,  Sons  (accepted)  £795  0 0 

For  erection  of  three  model  cottages  at  Roehampton, 
Surrey,  for  Mr.  E.  A.  Hambro,  built  of  cement  concrete, 
faced  with  red  Broomhall  tUes.  Mr.  Samuel  Knight, 
architect : — 

Sutton  (accepted) £1,000  0 0 

For  erection  of  new  premises,  112,  Fleet-street,  for 
Messrs.  Brentioi.  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  G.  Fleetwood;— 

Colts  A Sou £3,470  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  3,190  0 0 

Nightingale  3,177  0 0 

Shepherd 3,175  0 0 

Downs  A Co 3,140  0 0 

Boberta  A Co.  (accepted)  3,979  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Upper  Hollow- 
way. Mr.  C.  L.  Luck,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  A Neighbour  : — 

Adamson £8,140  0 0 

Harris  A Co 7,994  0 0 

Boyce  7,72a  0 0 

Hiu  S Higgs 7,660  0 0 

Stevenson  7,539  0 0 

Lawrence 7,438  0 0 

Wall  Bros 7,415  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co 5,675  0 0 

Clemence  6,690  0 0 

Wheeler 6,413  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Epping,  Essex, 
for  the  Misses  Syinondsou.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect. 
Bricks  provided  :— 

EieldASon  £1,400  0 0 

Reed  934  0 0 

Bentley  888  0 0 

For  repairs  and  alterations  at  Nos.  29  and  30,  King- 
street,  Tower-bill.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect 

Outhwaito  A Son £312  0 0 

Sparks 193  0 0 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 


J.J.'W.  ATitaerp  (next  week.  Seud  photoprsph,  &c.),— Sinitary 

(nquiret  (animal  charcoal  i<  desirable) P.  (il  yoo  have  not  coa- 

ddence  In  your  architect  get  another.  We,  certainly,  wilt  not  osilit 
you  in  trying  to  trip  him  op).— W.  C.  T,— D.  B.— B.  W.-M.  M.— 

a. — B.— J.  C.  B. — H B.  G.— 8.  O. — Q.8.  & Co.  — M.  A Son.— J.  R C 

A.  k B — T.  C.  K.— J.  B.  W.— \V.  W.— B A.  Jun.— C.  H.— W.  R.'— 
U.— J.  H.— B.  SL— H.  Broa.— J.  K.  C,— K.  L.  B.— Q.  F D — T W B 
-J,  F.-G.  J.  8,-T.  U,  R.-B.  * 0,-S,  4 Co. 


II  lUWmenU  of  fact.,  Beta  of  tendere,  *c.  moat  be  accompenled 
the  name  and  addreae  of  the  eender.  not  neceeaarily  lor 


^OTB.-Tbo  reeponalblUty  of  algned  atHclee,  and  i*per«  read  a 
publu:  luteting.,  reala,  of  ouune,  with  the  authori 
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eiTUA'nOlIS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRBNTICBSHITI 
TRAUB,  AND  GBNBKAL  ADVBRTISBMBNTS. 

Blx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  Cd.  :. 

Bach  oddlUonol  line  (about  ten  wurda) Oo.  Sd. 

Termafor  eeriee  of  Trade  Advertiiemeuti,  also  for  Special  Adval 
tiaementa  oo  front  page.  Competition..  Contract.,  Sales  by  AucUcil 
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FOITB  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Sa  <d,  , 
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Addressed  Box  , Office  of  " The  Builder, ** 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mvr(  In  oU  cases  be  calle4/or,  and  tt 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THB  charge  foe  a box  is  as  CTNDBE 

Far  “Situatlone  Wanted  " AdverUsemente Sd.perWedU 

For  all  other  Adrertlsemenca <d.  per  Weeka 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY.  i 

*•*  Stampe  must  not  be  seut,  but  all  imali  aumi  should  d 
remitt^  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payiitrj 
at  the  Peet-olfice,  King-atreet,  CovenC-garden,  W.C.  to  ) 

DOUGLAS  FOUKDUINIBB.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Celherine-etreet, 
Advertleements  tor  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  theeS»( 
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The  Publisher  cannet  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  leftil, 
the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisementa,  and  strongly  recommends  U ^ 


COPIER  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 

“THE  BDILDBR”  is  suppUeddireef  from  the  Office  to  leeldenUi^ 
any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annart 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  os  above.  I 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDEES,  & CO.  (Liimted)jj 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants.  j 
List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6tM 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  EBigdoiil 
on  application  to  f 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilta.  [Advlii 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  Bizeii 
warranted  sourd,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  4 
Eailway  Station. — TOCKNEY  & COMPA104 
Sole  Owners  of  the  COESHAM  DOW* 
QUAEEY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letteo, 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Savt  l 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sa-w  I 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landinplj 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c.  [ 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  CKf 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yobkshire.  ' 

London  Depflt:  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingslaui| 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [ADV(i'{j 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAET  & CO, 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Laj;l 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  1,}' 
Poaltry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materuiK 
for  damp  eoarses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floec  c 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rootx' 
granaries,  tnn.rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt,]  . 


Whicland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — Thc'l  f 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  a i 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available 
immediate  delivery. — For  farther  partioalalis 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  E.S.O.,  Olf.- 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  GloBceatE{i 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  aj? 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  UEINALS,  i,,': 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  fnf 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdo^t 
Eeduction  in  Price  of  Small  Sizes.  [Adtt.]  rt 
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P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.( 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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The  Development  of  the 
Modem  Town-hall. 


EE  Town-hall,  as  the 
centre  of  the  social  and 
political  machinery  of 
a free  city,  has  played 
a considerable  part  in 
architectural  history. 
The  H6tel3  de  Ville  of 
the  corporations  of 
German  burghers  in 
the  iliddle  Ages,  and 
extending  into  the 
commencement  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  are 
only  second  in  interest 
and  grandeur  to  the 
cathedrals  which  pre- 
ceded them  for  a 
century  or  two  (or 
sometimes  longer)  in 
architectural  lineage. 
As  the  power  of  the  church  decreased  and 
..that  of  the  merchant  and  artificer  increased, 
the  town-hall,  in  which  the  business  of  tbe 
Jlcommunity  was  transacted,  gradually  occupied 
almost  the  central  and  leading  position  in 
^linterest  and  importance;  and  in  the  periods 
iwhen  architecture  counted  for  something  in 
jaational  life,  the  size  and  importance  of  the 
pTowu-hall  or  “H6tel  de  Ville”  may  almost  be 
itaken  as  the  measure  of  the  prosperity 
[!an{I  independence  of  the  municipal  bodies, 
r whether  subject  to  a monarchy  or  not.  In  this 
I country  the  local  municipalities  did  not  gain 
!,  sufficient  independence  and  importance  to  leave 
: their  mark  in  this  way  on  the  architecture  of 
1 their  day,  until  the  period  when  architectural 
I display  was  almost  entirely  in  abeyance ; and,  in 
any  case,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  municipal 
I independence  would  have  taken  this  form  of 
illustration  until  quite  recent  times,  because  our 
I local  corporations,  whatever  privileges  might  be 
I granted  to  them  in  a political  sense,  had  not,  for 
the  most  part,  acquired  that  privilege  of  pos 
I sassing  wealth  which  is  the  necessary  prelude 
tj  architectural  display.  The  large  fortunes 
I were  then  still  in  the  hands  of  noble  houses, 
which  had  not  yet  dissipated  them,  and  the 
chance  for  the  architect  lay  more  in  buildinj 
sumptuous  mansions  for  them  than  in  enabling 
the  various  cities  to  emulate  each  other  in  the 
] magnificenceof  their  town-halls.  Bat  the  wealth 
' and  political  importance  of  our  leading  towns 
has  been  immensely  increasing  during  the  pre. 
' sent  century,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
i revival  of  architectural  interest  daring  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years  should  have  been  directed, 
among  other  objects,  to  the  rebuilding  of  town- 
halls  on  a larger  scale  and  with  more  costly  and 
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elaborate  embellishment  than  had  ever  before 
been  thought  of  in  this  country. 

Previously  to  the  architectural  revival,  the 
majority  of  the  town-halls  of  the  modem  period 
were  of  the  most  formal  type  of  symmetrical 
Classic  designs : square  blocks,  with  a rusticated 
base  and  pilasters  over,  with  perhaps  a columned 
portico  on  one  front,  and  a door  in  the  centre 
of  each  face.  Even  very  small  and  straggling 
country  towns  prided  themselves  on  having  a 
town-ball  of  this  description, — sometimes  ludi- 
crously small  and  slight  in  construction,  but 
still  rejoicing  in  a Classic  uniformity  which,  at  a 
glance,  distinguishes  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
local  architecture,  and  points  out  the  little 
square  prim  building  at  once  as  the  town-hall. 
In  some  larger  towns,  this  exceedingly  formal 
type  assumed  a more  important  aspect,  and 
occasionally  developed  into  a building  possessed 
(in  spite  of  the  fade  nature  of  the  detail)  of  much 
elegance  and  completeness  as  an  architectural 
design.  The  celebrated  “ Wood,  of  Bath,”  was 
a noted  fabricator  of  this  class  of  town-hall ; 
and  Bristol  and  Liverpool  still  attest  his  capa- 
bility in  this  respect  ;*  the  lattor  town  especially, 
by  a building  which,  in  spite  of  its  simplicity 
and  formality,  is  still  one  of  the  most  suitable 
and  tasteful  of  town-ball  exteriors  in  its  w’ay, 
though  very  unambitious  in  comparison  with 
many  recent  structures. 

Before  the  Classic  period,  also,  English  county 
towns  could  show  town-halls,  small,  certainly, 
but  of  much  interest  and  picturosqueness  of 
character  ; so  much  so,  that  it  is  matter  for 
regret  that  so  many  of  them  have  necessarily 
been  rebuilt,  or  so  much  altered  and  added  to 
as  to  have  lost  their  original  character.  Some 
of  those  which  still  remain,  or  did  remain  within 
a recent  period,  we  have  occasionally  illustrated. 
Among  the  ancient  timber  town-halls  those  of 
Leominster,  Kington,  and  Brecon  are  notice- 
able ; and  Norwich  has  a specimen  of  a small 
but  interesting  building  of  more  solid  character, 
which  has  been  added  to  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  original  features.  Bat,  unfortunately, 
the  deficiency  in  accommodation  of  many  of 
these  interesting  buildings  has  led  to  the  neces- 
sity for  supplanting  them  in  modern  times,  and 
the  same  necessity  has  been  felt  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  larger  and  more  modern  buildings 
of  the  Classic  epoch,  not  always  on  account  of 
absolute  want  of  space  only,  but  owing  to  the 
almost  entire  disregard  of  convenience  of  plan- 
ning  and  lighting  in  many  of  those  latter  build- 
ings j in  which,  so  long  as  the  exterior  displayed 
the  desired  symmetry  and  orthodox  repetition 
of  parts  on  each  facade,  the  internal  planning 
might  take  care  of  itself. 

It  was  this  need  of  practical  improvement 
which  led  in  the  first  instance  to  the  taste  for 


* The  Bristol  building  is  really  the  Exchange;  but  it 
belongs  to  tba  class  ofstructure  we  are  spes'eing  of. 
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building  new  town-halls  which  has  become  so 
much  developed  of  late.  We  had  the  curiosity 
to  trace  the  subject  back  through  its  records  in 
our  own  columns,  and  find  that  almost  the  first 
allusion  to  the  subject  appears  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  complaining  of  the  want  of  accommoda- 
tion in  the  Bristol  Guildhall,  which  was  said  to 
be  a “ Guildhall  without  a Hall.”  The  bad  state 
of  the  courts  throughout  the  country  (which 
are  generally  connected  with,  or  forming  part  of 
the  town-hall  building),  was  the  subject  of  com- 
ment on  our  own  part  in  connexion  with  this 
correspondence,  and  we  then  predicted  the 
necessity  for  the  rebuilding,  which  has  been  so 
largely  carried  out  since.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  we  find  reference  to  the  redecuration  of  the 
Liverpool  Town-hall,  the  first  hint  of  a subject 
on  which  there  is  something  special  to  be  said, 
which  we  pass  over  for  the  moment.  Much 
congratulation  appears  to  have  been  indulged  in 
the  local  papers  of  the  day  in  regard  to  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Liverpool  building,  the  beautiful 
and  soft  effect  of  the  ground  glass  in  the  dome, 
and  the  imitation  marble  pilasters,  which  it  was 
really  impossible  to  discriminate  from  real 
marble,  &c. ; and  Birmingham  Town-hall  under- 
went about  the  same  time  a process  of  glorifica- 
tion of  the  same  description,  including  blue  pipes 
with  gilt  powdering  for  the  organ.  The  kind  of 
decoration  described  would,  at  all  events,  hardly 
provoke  the  same  congratulations,  even  from 
“ local  papers,”  at  present.  It  is  interesting  to 
find,  also,  that  the  system  of  taking  in  confiding 
architects  in  the  matter  of  Town-hall  competi- 
tions had  its  origin  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
movement,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  per- 
fection to  which  it  has  since  been  brought ; the 
usual  and  leading  features  of  the  competition 
swindle  appearing  in  a complete  and  concen- 
trated form  in  the  correspondence  in  regard  to 
a small  Town-hall  competition  of  the  date  to 
which  we  are  alluding. 

Reference  to  the  balls  at  Liverpool  and  Bir- 
mingham reminds  us  that  the  idea  as  to  what  a 
town-hall  is,  and  what  it  shall  include,  has  varied 
very  much,  though  at  present  it  seems  to  have 
settled  pretty  well  into  a generally  accepted 
programme.  But  there  are  three  elements  in 
the  Town  Hall,  which  are  sometimes  found  in 
combination  and  sometimes  alone.  Properly 
speaking,  the  Town  Hall,  or  Town  House  (Hotel 
de  Ville)  is  the  centre  of  municipal  business,  and 
the  official  home  of  the  municipal  staff.  It  has, 
however,  frequently  included  a large  public 
room,  a “ hall  ” in  a more  generally  accepted 
sense,  for  great  public  meetings  of  either  a 
political  or  a recreative  character;  and,  thirdly 
it  may  and  sometimes  does  include  the  borough 
courts  of  law.  The  majority  of  the  older  town- 
halls  included  the  first  two  elements;  the  courts 
have  often  been  a separate  affair.  But  the 
relative  prominence  given  to  the  public  hall,  or 
the  business  offices,  has  a great  effect  on  the 
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cliaracter  of  the  building  and  the  manner  in 
■which  it  would  be  classified.  Birmingham  Town- 
hall  is  an  almost  exceptional  specimen.  The 
existence  of  one  great  room  is  the  emphatic 
feature  of  the  building,  which,  as  every  one 
remembers,  is  externally  a sort  of  Classic 
temple,  on  an  elevated  basement,  in  which  the 
business  requirements  may  find  space  how  they 
can : the  hall  is  the  rauson  A’Hra  of  the  build- 
ing. This  can  hardly,  from  any  point  of  view, 
be  called  a model  for  a town-hall,  which  should 
always  appear  at  least  as  much  a place  of  busi- 
ness as  of  festivity;  but  the  Birmingham  build- 
ing serves  as  an  extromo  illustration  of  the 
prominence  of  the  public-hall  element,  aud  at 
the  same  time  of  the  fact  that  as  a general 
rule,  in  proportion  to  the  prominence  of  this 
element  will  be  the  symmetrical,  classic,  and 
“state”  characterof  the  plan  and  design.  Where 
the  main  purpose  of  a building  is  one  large  room 
for  special  and  easily-defined  uses,  it  will 
naturally  assume  an  expression  of  unity  and 
simplicity  of  plan.  Where  the  combination  of 
Tarious  business  offices  is  regarded  as  the  pre- 
dominant object,  there  is  more  suggestion  for  a 
plan  less  uniform,  less  stately,  and  more  decidedly 
practical  in  scheme,  though  the  public  hall  and 
its  architectural  expression  may  still  form  the 
dominating  or  central  feature,  not  overpowering 
or  excluding  the  rest.  Not  infrequently,  how- 
ever, the  building  called  the  town-hall,  or  (in- 
diHerently)  the  public  hall,  is  made  a separate 
affair,  entirely  for  purposes  of  celebration,  and 
the  business  offices  are  collected  in  a build- 
ing called  by  the  comparatively  modern 
names  of  “ municipal  offices.”  There  is  in 
this  case  the  disadvantage  that  the  chief 
magistrate,  whose  official  connexion  with 
the  offices  is  a matter  of  course,  is  placed 
out  of  connexion  with  the  public  room  in  which  i 
the  hospitalities  of  the  municipality  would 
naturally  beexercisedundorhis  superintendence; 
and  even  if,  in  exceptional  cases,  a State  suite  of 
rooms  be  provided  for  him  independently,  the 
opportunity  of  connecting  these  with  the  public 
hall  par  excellence  is  lost.  It  was  to  obviate  this 
drawback  that  Mr.  Lynn,  in  his  splendid  plan  for 
the  Birmingham  Municipal  Offices,  which  -^’e 
published  (see  Builder  for  1871,  p.  G86),  sug- 
gested the  bold  idea,  unfortunately  not  adopted, 
of  connecting  the  Mayor’s  suite  in  the  new  build- 
ings with  the  great  room  of  the  town-ball,  by 
means  of  a corridor  carried  on  a bridge  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  provision  of  a State  suite 
for  the  Mayor  becomes,  in  largo  town-halls,  a 
nearly  separate  element,  though  it  should  always 
be  connected,  if  possible,  with  the  public  room; 
and  in  town-halla  of  moderate  size  the  latter 
•would,  in  most  cases,  form  the  Mayor’s  recep- 
tion-room,  with  perhaps  an  ante-room  or  smaller 
room  adjoining.  Liverpool,  the  most  extensively 
provided  in  the  way  of  public  rooms  of  our 
provincial  towns,  has  almost  a complete  building 
for  each  department.  The  town-hall  is  occupied 
in  the  main  by  a spacious  suite  of  reception- 
rooms,  the  scale  of  which  says  a great  deal  for 
the  spirit  and  foresight  of  those  who  built  it  at 
an  early  period  of  the  century.  The  municipal 
offices,  which  formerly  found  an  inconvenient 
lodgment  partly  in  the  town-hall  and  partly  in 
the  Custom-house  building,  are  now  concentrated 
in  a very  largo  and  costly  “ Municipal  Buildings” 
Btructure,  and  the  public  hall  of  the  town  for 
great  entertainments  is  combined  with  the  Law 
Courts  in  Elmes’s  celebrated  building.  This 
latter  combination  is  not  altogether  a happy  one, 
possibly.  The  Law  Courts  have  a closer  con- 
nexion in  nature  and  scope  with  the  municipal 
pnblic  buildings  than  with  the  public  hall  for 
entertainments,  and  the  latter  during  assizes 
becomes  a mere  salle  depas  perdus  for  lawyers 
and  clients,  an  object  which  might  be  as  well 
served  by  a smaller  hall,  while  the  interference 
■with  the  use  of  the  hall  for  public  entertain- 
ments  is  very  serioixs.  It  is  worth  while  to  bear 
in  mind,  in  reference  to  tliis,  how  much  the 
value  of  even  the  most  spacious  public 
buildings  may  be  interfered  with  and  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  mistaken  grouping  and 
connexion.  Manchester  has,  in  a more  practical 
spii'it,  concentrated  her,  municipal  offices  and 
municipal  entertaining-rooms  under  one  roof  or 
collection  of  roofs,  giving  the  largest  example  of 
the  comparatively  now  form  of  the  to-wn-hall  on 
■what  may  be  called  the  multifarious  principle. 
As  the  predominance  of  the  entertainment-hall 
gives  the  cue  for  a Classic  treatment  on  plan,  so 
the  adoption  of  the  multifarious  town-hall,  com- 
bining everything  in  one  building,  suggests  a 
greater  variety  and  departure  from  unity  and 
symmetry, — a principle  whicb,  in  regard  to 


arcbitectural  expression,  is  perhaps  more  suit- 
able on  a large  scale  than  on  a small  one.  When 
a small  town-hall,  consisting  only  of  offices,  is 
planned  with  too  little  regard  to  symmetry,  it 
assumes  too  much  the  appearance  of  a mere 
private  house,  which  should  always  be  avoided. 
The  town-ball  should  declare  itself,  if  not  by  its 
size  and  importance,  then  by  its  central  situa- 
tion  and  a certain  formality  which  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  a private  residence.  This 
was  the  good  point  of  many  of  the  old  smaller 
town-halls,  in  spite  of  their  prim  artificial  look 
and  inconsiderate  planning ; you  can  at  least 
always  pitch  upon  the  town-hall  at  a glance 
from  among  the  buildings  which  adjoin  it. 

Looking  back  again  to  our  notes  of  progress  in 
this  branch  of  architecture,  we  observe  that  our 
first  illustration  of  a town-hall  of  any  importance 
was  that  proposed  for  Sheffield  in  1847.  This 
was  a design  in  a grandiose  Classical  style,  with 
a heavy  rusticated  basement,  such  as  may  be 
considered  the  precursor  of  the  manner  of 
building  town-halls  of  which  Leeds  furnishes 
the  moat  prominent  and  important  example.  In 
the  succeeding  year  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, which,  as  incorporating  the  law-courts, 
may  be  considered  of  the  nature  of  municipal 
buildings,  was  approaching  completion.  In  1850 
wo  notice  the  enlargement  of  Southampton 
Town-hivll,  and  in  the  next  year  the  new  town- 
hall  of  Worksop  is  alluded  to.  In  the  following 
year  we  illustrated  a building  -which  -was  the 
precursor  of  a series  of  buildings  of  the  same 
class, — this  was  the  town-hall,  so-called,  of 
Bethnal-green,  but  which  was  really  a building 
of  the  class  subsequently  distinguished  as  vestry- 
halls,  which,  as  wo  need  not  observe,  have  be- 
come quite  a feature  of  London  districts.  It  is 
recorded  in  our  columns  as  the  first  building  of 
the  kind  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary  to  hold  meetings  in  the 
ohurc  ;,  a fact  -which  is  significant  also  in  regard 
to  the  altered  views  as  to  the  fitness  of  using 
the  church  building  for  secular  objects  which 
were  then  gaining  ground.  This  was  a Gothic 
structure;  but  Swansea  comes  forward  in  the 
same  year  with  a town-hall  in  the  most  ultra- 
Classic,  square-cub  style,  a regular  box,  such  as 
wo  have  before  referred  to  as  characteristic  of 
a former  period.  In  the  same  year  appears  the 
“ New  Vestry-hall  for  Islington,”  showing  how 
rapid  the  progress  has  been  in  tliis  class  of 
building,  for  ah-eady  this  “ new  hall”  is  voted  to 
bo  antiquated,  and  wo  reviewed  not  long  since  a 
set  of  eighty  designs  submitted  for  another  new 
one  to  supplant  it.  In  1853  the  competition  for 
tlie  new  town-hall  for  Leeds  resulted  iu  the 
selection  of  the  design  of  Mr.  Brodrick,  then 
quite  a young  man,  and  whose  design  was  very 
worthily  and  rightly  chosen  by  the  standard  of 
judgment  of  that  day.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  spoken  of  at  the  time,  and  the 
congratulations  of  the  Leeds  folk  over  the  glory 
to  accrue  to  their  town  from  it,  are  rather 
curious  to  read  now  that  the  building  has  at  all 
events  cea-sed  to  be  a subject  of  excitement. 
Not  that  Leeds  Town-hall  has  not  stood  the 
test  of  changing  fashions  in  architecture  as 
well  as  most  large  buildings  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a century  ; it  will  always  be  a good  building 
externally,  at  any  rate;  but  it  is  rather  a 
warning  in  regard  to  the  attempt  to  bring 
a number  of  departments  of  different  character 
and  requirements  into  a perfectly  and  rigidly 
symmetrical  plan  and  design.  The  large  hall, 
iu  fact,  governs  the  design;  but  the  subor- 
dinate departments  are  too  multifarious  and 
important  to  be  governed  in  this  way  ; in 
consequence,  there  are  dark  corners  and 
“passages  that  lead  to  nothing,”  and  a want 
of  cleai'ness  in  the  arrangement  and  subor- 
dination of  the  various  departments.  Still, 
the  building  marks  an  epoch  iu  town-hall  archi- 
tectnre,  and  in  many  points  not  unworthily. 
The  smaller  town-halls  now  began  to  show, 
however,  a decidedly  Gothic  tendency ; we 
illustrated  Banbnry  as  a specimen  in  the  next 
year  (1854)  ; and  in  the  same  year  was  the  com- 
petition for  the  then  proposed  Preston  Town- 
hall,  in  which  a first  premium  was  duly  awarded 
and  (we  hope)  paid,  but  of  which  nothing  more 
was  heard  for  some  time  after.  In  1856  the 
architect  who  ultimately  built  the  new  town-ball 
at  that  place  distinguished  himself  by  gaming 
against  competitors  from  all  couutries  the  com- 
petition for  tho  new  Hdtel  de  Ville  for  Ham- 
burg,— an  incident  which  the  nationality  of  tlie 
architect  brings  within  the  scope  of  oui*  subject. 
After  that  there  is  nothing  of  note  for  a little 
while  ; there  is  mention  of  town-halls  at 
Burslom  and  Newcastle,  and  we  iUnstrated 


specially  the  principal  entrance  of  the  Leede 
Town-hall,  and  its  ornamental  detail.  Ii 
1860  the  Halifax  Town-hall,  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  C.  Barry,  is  a real  step  iu  the  architect 
tural  history  of  the  subject:  it  is  the  first  ini 
stance,  on  a large  scale  at  least,  of  the  applicac 
tion  of  Classic  architecture  in  a stately  anc 
palatial  style  to  a town-hall,  without  fetterinp 
the  requirements  of  the  plan  by  a rigic 
and  conventional  symmetry;  and  the  spiret 
almost  the  fii'st  really  successful  application  o 
this  feature  to  Classic  architecture,  has  beei^ 
quite  a landmark  in  modern  architectural: 
design,  and  been  often,  though  hardly  successs 
fully,  imitated.  In  the  same  year  we  note  thej 
small  town-hall  of  Bishop  Auckland  as  a moro 
pure  specimen  than  had  previously  appeared  o 
the  employment  of  Gothic  of  the  really  quiei 
and  subdued  Old  English  type  to  this  class  o 
building  ; and  in  the  same  year  also  the  accouni 
of  a strong  protest  made  against  the  destruoj 
tion  of  the  Hereford  Town-hall,  and  our  illustra 
tion  of  it  in  order  the  better  to  enforce  th; 
protest,  call  for  a word  of  remark  iu  connexioi 
with  tho  next  town-hall  we  were  called  upon  t 
illustrate.  This  was,  in  1862,  tho  importani 
work  of  Sir  G.  Scott  at  Preston, — important,  uoi 
so  much  from  its  size  as  from  the  novelty  ami 
effectiveness  of  its  treatment,  and  from  iti 
obvious  relation  in  idea  to  the  old  Hereforu 
Town-hall  just  mentioned,  both  partially  standi 
iog  on  piers,  with  a vaulted  open  arcade,  thougl] 
the  Hereford  building  only  did  in  timber  wha 
the  Preston  building  translated  into  stone.  Th' 
same  year  we  had  another  vestry-hall  to  illnn 
trate,— that  of  Mile-end, — a terrible  production 
iu  the  style  of  exceedingly  heavy  and  coarsi 
modification  of  Italian,  which  seems  to  havi 
come  to  be  considered  as  almost  proper  in  , 
special  degree  to  a vestry-hall,  so  many  and  s 
heavy  are  the  examples  in  a cognate  manner. 

Congleton  Town-ball,  in  1864,  was  the  firti 
specimen  in  another  style,  carried  out  subsei 
quently  'with  more  elaboration,  at  Northampton 
This  -n'as  the  first  instalment  of  what  afterward 
became  so  common  a development  in  Englia 
practice  vvith  a certain  set  of  architects;  ; 
Gothic  founded  on  French  types,  and  which  hd 
the  good  luck  to  bo  introduced  just  in  time  1 
become  popular  as  people  wore  looking  for  som 
new  variety  in  Gothic.  In  the  same  year  M) ' 
Brodrick  appears  with  a good  town-hall  j 
Hull,  a Classic  building  treated  with  cor 
siderable  richness  and  some  originality,  espi] 
cially  in  the  design  of  tho  cupola,  which  forir 
the  central  feature.  Tiverton  built  during  thd 
year  a small  town-hall,  which  may  be  cor 
venient  enough  internally,  but  externally  illul 
trates  our  remark  as  to  the  necessity  of  soro 
sort  of  state  and  dignity  in  a municipal  buildinp 
it  appears  merely  like  a good-sized  dwellinp 
house.  i| 

In  1865,  wo  see  that  “ Town-halls  and  Em' 
changes  ” became  a special  heading  in  the  indesL 
of  this  paper,  tho  principal  examples  mentionei^ 
that  year  being  Chester,  Hartlepool,  and  Gatec^ 
head.  In  the  same  year,  the  foundation-stotol 
of  the  Hull  New  Exchange  'was  laid,  and  the  Neiit;' 
Liverpool  Exchange, — the  large  and  importai?.  ; 
work  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, — -was  in  a forwanj] 
state,  aud  was  illustrated  as  complete  the  jeu'. 
following.  In  that  year  town-halls  came  in  o/: 
batch;  Farnham,  Guiseley,  Ledbury  (a  case  e * 
restoration),  Ipswich,  &c.,  and  we  also  illul  •; 
trated  some  charming  old  buildings  of  the  samJfj 
class  in  Franconia,  curious  contrasts  to  thf. 
tameness  and  formality  of  some  of  the  Englid'"^ 
examples  of  about  the  same  size.  Iu  the  sami  f 
year  (1866)  we  had  the  pleasure  of  illustratinil! 
one  by  Mr.  Crosslaud  (J^chdale),  which  migig|h 
stand  comparison  with  the  Mediaeval  exampleln 
with  better  chance;  this  was  a fine  building 
full  Late  English  Gothic  style,  irregular  in  com' 
position,  and  with  a fine  aud  effective  aiig'!!j‘“ 
tower.  In  this  year  came  off  also  the  com'i? 
petition  for  the  Manchester  Town-hall,  and  thtll 
for  the  Law  Courts  for  London,  so  that  it  wart 
an  eventful  year  in  competitions  for  the  builc|tr 
ings  of  the  class,  in  which  the  Law  Courts  mat'?! 
be  included,  so  far  as  to  be  noticed  at  a i 
events,  though  in  detail  of  course  its  objects  aii;^; 
different. 

The  year  1868  was  a great  one  for  town-hali.* 
designs,  not  all  executed.  Wo  gave  illustratiohiL 
of  three  of  the  Manchester  designs,  those  c.''< 
Messrs.  Waterhouse,  Speakmau  & Charleswortlin- 
and  J.  0.  Scott.  Of  the  one  carried  out  we  ha\  '‘ 
spoken  in  detail  in  different  stages  of  i' ' ) 
progress.  Pendleton,  a suburb  of  Maucheste-lc 
built  a local  to'wn-hall  in  rather  a vestry-ha)  v 
style,  and  Middlesbrough  produced  a new  or  -■ 
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Classic  design  with  angle  pavilions  and  a 
pola  in  the  centre  of  the  front ; a design  which 
ly  bo  classed  among  those  inspired  by  Leeds 
•wn-hall  V7o  also  illustrated  for  the  first  time 
. . Aastralian  town-hall,  that  of  Melbourne, 
ain  of  a very  Leeds  type,  only  with  the 
iidi:ig  feature  (it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
iwer)  placed  at  the  angle  instead  of  the  centre, 
kit  perhaps  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  which 
(3  had  occasion  to  illustrate  in  that  same  year 
IS  the  Berlin  Town-hall,  by  Herr  Waesemann. 
raia  was  in  its  way  a really  remarkable  building, 
liie  floor  in  it  was  almost  entirely  given  up  to 
sre  architectural  effect  in  the  way  of  halls, 
Jrridors,  and  colonnades : a treatment  justi- 
i.ble  in  a great  central  city  like  Berlin,  where 
Jchitectural  grandeur  and  stateliness  in  official 
jildings  are  called  for.  The  design  is  a square 
immetrical  block,  yet  much  more  Mediaeval 
kan  Classical  in  general  feeling  j and  the  tower 
la  really  remarkable  piece  of  design  for  the 
inost  grim  power  and  force  of  treatment  which 

1 displays.  It  may  be  questioned  if  any  one  of 
r similar  town-halls,  fine  as  some  of  them  arc, 
IQ  equal  this  Berlin  building,  unless  it  were  in 
fenement  of  detail,  in  which  English  architects, 
la  rule,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  surpassing 
)st  of  their  German  brethren. 

In  1869  we  have  the  completion,  or  at  least 
•ward  state,  of  the  Chester  Town-ball,  a build- 
f of  some  importance  and  success,  an  example 
the  pronounced  taste  for  foreign  Gothic,  and 
far  out  of  keeping  with  the  old  city  in  which 
is  built ; but  a praiseworthy  building  in  itself, 
woham  is  on  the  list  of  the  same  year;  and  in 
3 following  year  we  illustrated  the  Belfast 
wn-ball  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Jackson,  a successful  and 
itable  building,  conspicuous  among  modern 
pvn-halls  by  the  absence  of  a tower, — a deficiency 
lich  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  n drawback, 
wcrs  have  sometimes  been  pub  up,  certainly, 
thoub  much  reason,  in  town-halls  as  in  other 
•uctures  ; but  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  us  that 
less  funds  are  very  short,  a tower  which  marks 
3 position  of  the  municipal  centre  of  the  town 
)m  a distance  is  so  snitable  an  appanage  of 
fnity  to  a city  that  it  may  very  well  be  erected 
r that  motive  only. 

In  1871  we  illnstrated  no  English  town-halls,  but 
> had  to  take  note  of  Brighton,  Macclesfield, 
urao,  Wiukworth,  Wolvei'hampton,  and  others ; 
d Carlisle  wrote  asking  advice  as  to  the 
oessity  or  advisibility  of  a new  town-hall, 
lich  is  generally  a step  towards  building  one. 
1872  we  had  the  pleasure  of  illustrating  the 
e Gothic  Town-hall  of  Bradford  (Messrs, 
lokwood  & Mawaon),  interesting  as  showing 
9 development  of  what  may  be  called  romantic 
ohibccture  in  a town  of  very  unromantic 
innfacturiog  associations,  and  also  as  an 
ample  of  the  attempt  to  employ  sculpture 
atematically  in  historic  illustration  of  the 
untry  or  county  in  which  the  building  was 
ected.  Lewes,  St.  Helen’s,  Welshpool,  and  Win- 
ester  figure  among  town-hall  records  in  1873, 
id  also  alarger  building  than  any  of  those,  Bolton, 
hich  we  illustrated.  Bolton  is  a town  of  some- 
hat  the  same  style  and  association  as  Bradford, 
it  took  a very  different  turn  in  the  style  of  the 
)wn-ball,  which  is  a rather  cold  and  tame 
lassie  building,  with  uninteresting  detail  ; 
lODgh  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  in- 
ibitants.  In  the  next  wo  have  a batch  of 
[nailer  examples, — Heywood,  Maidenhead,  Ehyl, 
lunderlaud,  Woolwich  ; of  which  we  illustrated 
|.hyl.  But  a much  more  important  building,  or 
least  design,  illustrated  by  us  in  the  same 
,ear,  was  the  Proposed  Chicago  Town-hall,  a 
jjally  unusual  and  tine  building.  The  plan  was 
.'hat  its  architect  described  as  a compound 
vreek  cross,  unusual  in  arrangement  and 
Ifl'eriug  scope  for  a great  deal  of  internal  effect ; 
Ind  the  design  a free  treatment  of  Classic  of  no 
'ttle  originality  and  picturesque  character.  It 
70ulii  be  worth  while  for  any  one  intending  to 
iarry  out  a building  of  this  plan  to  glance  at 
•his  design  (on  p.  629  of  our  volume  for  1871). 
n 1875,  the  Hampstead  Vestry-hall,  another 
ery  ponderous  atruoture,  was  commenced,  and 
he  Hastings  aud  Nottingham  Town-hall  pro- 
*osed  ; aud  in  the  same  year  the  vestry-halls  of 
>t.  Clement  Danes  and  St.  Pancraa;  and  we 
lavo  notes  of  Salford,  Stafford,  and  Treganou 
own-halls,  and  an  illustration  and  description 
f Todmorden  Town-ball,  built  by  Mr.  John 
libsoD,  in  a quiet  solid  style,  resembling  that 
£ the  banks  of  which  he  has  designed  so  many  ; 
nother  example  (unusual)  of  the  town-hall  with- 
ub  a tower.  We  had  occasion,  however,  to 
llustrato  a very  largo  aud  very  pretentious 
iesLgn  for  the  city-hall  of  San  Francisco,  a 


building  certainly  of  sufficiently  “go-ahead” 
character  for  its  locality ; and  in  this  year 
occurred  also  the  important  competition  for  the 
Leicester  municipal  buildings,  resulting  in  the 
selection  of  the  first  revived  Queen  Anne  design 
for  a town-hall.  Yarmouth,  the  competition  de- 
signs for  which  we  have  just  noticed,  came  on  the 
topis  in  1876,  as  also  Eugeley  and  Staines,  and 
we  gave  an  illustration  of  St.  Helen’s,  and  of 
the  new  Erfurt  Town-hall,  by  Herr  Sommer,  a 
very  cleverly-designed  and  effective  Gothic 
building.  Vienna  followed  in  1877;  her  speci- 
men is,  however,  a poor  and  tamo  production. 
Daring  the  present  year  we  have  published 
illustrations  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal  Bnild- 
inga,  now  completed,  a sufficiently  suitable 
Classic  “ pile,”  and  the  new  Municipal  Build- 
ings at  Cardiff,  which  show  a great  deal  of 
originality  in  grouping  and  detail;  rather 
wanting,  perhaps,  a tower  or  other  leading 
object  to  give  them  more  importance,  for  the 
whole  building  baa  a trifle  too  much  the  look  of 
a collegiate  school. 

As  we  have  noticed  in  running  through  some 
of  the  town-ball  work  that  has  been  done,  there 
have  been  various  ways  aud  principles  of  apply- 
ing architecture  to  the  expression  of  buildings 
of  this  class ; which,  however,  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  the  classical  and  romantic,  or  the 
symmetrical  and  the  picturesque,  methods  of 
treatment.  In  cases  where  everything  con- 
nected with  the  municipal  business  and  adminir- 
tration  is  collected  in  one  great  building,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  picturesque  is,  unless  in 
very  exceptional  cases,  not  only  the  most  suit- 
able treatment,  but  the  one  which  is  almost 
demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  prtiblem.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  bring  together  a gi*aud 
hall,  a set  of  gas-offices,  a town-clerk’s  and  sur- 
veyor’s rooms,  treasury  offices,  police-courts, 
&c.,  in  one  building,  and  to  arrange  and  design 
that  building  symmetrically  and  upon  the 
Classic  plan,  without  contradicting  the  real 
woi'king  qualities  of  the  plan  and  making  it  in- 
consistent with  itself;  giving  too  much  promi- 
nence  and  importance  to  one  portion  and  too 
little  to  another.  Manchester  is  the  largest  and 
most  typical  example  of  the  town-ball  as  a com- 
bination  of  every  department  of  business,  so  far  ; 
aud  the  Manchester  town-hall,  as  a plan,  must 
be  considered,  on  the  whole,  a decided  success. 
The  exceptional  case  would  be  that  of  a great 
capital  city,  where  the  largest  amount  of  expen- 
diture might  bo  justified,  aud  the  grandest  archi- 
tectural display  on  a great  scale  would  be 
reasonably  expected.  In  such' a case  the  com- 
bination of  everything  in  one  building  would 
probably  hardly  'be  looked  for  ; but  if  it  wore, 
there  would  be  sufficient  reason,  then,  for  subor- 
dinating or  keeping  out  of  the  way  the  minor 
offices  aud  giving  prominence  to  the  state  por- 
tion of  the  building  at  their  expense.  As  to  the 
general  stylo  of  a town-hall  in  relation  to  the 
t )wn  iu  which  it  is  built,  our  feeling  is  that  a 
small  town  which  is  essentially  picturesque, 
and  which  means  to  remain  iu  the  same  status, 
should  build  a town-hall  in  keeping;  but  a town 
which  is  essentially  in  a state  of  progress  should 
build  in  advance  of  itself,  and  let  the  town-hall 
be  the  centre  up  to  which  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
rounding architecture  is  to  aspire.  Under  such 
a view  of  the  subject  the  architect  of  the  town- 
hall  undoubtedly  has  a great  architectural 
mission,  and  cannot  well  give  too  moch  thought 
and  consideration  to  his  building,  which  might 
have,  if  worthily  carried  out,  almost  the  archi- 
tectural importance  of  a cathedral,  and  bo  a kind 
of  school  of  architecture  for  the  neighbourhood. 

There  is  also  another  point  in  regard  to  which 
the  possibilities  of  the  modern  town-hall  as  an 
artistic  influence  have  been  greatly,  indeed 
almost  entirely  neglected.  'Were  the  same 
spirit  prevalent  now  which  was  prevalent  when 
“ the  Signory  ” employed  the  Bellini  and  Titian 
and  their  compeers  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
Great  Council  Chamber  with  the  noblest  pro- 
curable painting  of  the  day,  we  should  have  our 
town-halls,  and  council-rooms  also  decorated  with 
the  best  art  of  the  day,  so  as  to  be  practically 
schools  for  awakening  in  the  people  a love  and 
appreciation  for  art,  and  at  the  same  time  adding 
a high  interest  to  the  buildings  themselves  iu 
the  historic  records  which  might  thus  be  blazoned 
upon  their  walls  iu  better  colours  than  those  of 
heraldry.  One  or  two  efforts  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  ; the  Liverpool  Conned  chamber 
has  been  decorated  with  paintings  by  aa  artist 
of  genius,  or  is  in  course  of  being  so,  and  a 
similar  intention  is  prevalent  in  regard  to  the 
Manchester  Town-hall,  though  we  believe  the 
details  of  tho  scheme  are  hardly  settled  yet. 


But  these  are  exceptional  instances.  How  much 
more  opportunity  there  will  be  for  making  the 
most  of  Town-halls  bnilb  on  a largo  scale  we 
cannot  say  ; many  of  the  principal  towns  have 
already  rebuilt  theirs,  and  the  opportunities  are 
just  at  present  fewer  than  they  were  some  years 
ago.  But  others  will  turn  up  as  towns  increase, 
and  buildings  become  old  or  proportionately  in- 
sufficient : and  in  such  cases  wo  will  hope  that 
in  future  the  building  will  be  made  a worthy 
centre  externally  for  the  architecture  of  the 
town  to  be  improved  up  to,  and  internally  will 
bo  made  an  opportunity  for  the  exorcise  of 
mural  painting  in  its  highest  form.  This  latter 
end  may  still  bo  realised  in  some  of  those  town- 
halls  which  are  already  complete  architecturally, 
but  whose  walls  still  show  bare  and  silent  spaces 
which  might  be  eloquent  with  the  beauty  and 
poetry  of  art.  


THE  EELATION  OP  AECHITECTURE  TO 
THE  LAWS  OF  HUMAN  VISION. 

The  inquiry  into  the  optical  correctness  prac- 
ticable, or  practised,  in  architecture,  will 
receive  much  light  from  an  examination  of  the 
optical  powers  of  man.  By  this  wo  do  not 
intend  the  power  of  the  eye  as  an  instrument  of 
vision.  This  has  been  illustrated  by  surgical 
writers.  Tho  geometric  representation  of 
spaces  and  distances  on  the  retina  forms  tho 
basis  of  the  study  of  perspective.  But  there  is 
another  mode  in  which  the  optical  action  of  tho 
human  vision  may  he  regarded,  which,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  is  hitherto  virgin  ground. 

We  are  unaware  of  tho  link  that  binds  to- 
gether the  image  presented  to  the  sensorium,  or 
what  wo  say  wo  see,  with  the  complex  ma- 
chinery of  the  lenses  of  the  eyes,  the  retina,  tho 
optic  nerves,  aud  tho  sensory  optic  ganglia  at 
tho  base  of  the  brain.  But  we  understand 
something  of  the  action  of  tho  eyes  themselves 
as  lenses,  and  of  the  difference  between  their 
nso  singly  or  iu  combination.  We  know  that 
for  certain  purposes,  such  as  verifying  a straight 
line,  experts  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  habit 
of  using  one  eye  alone.  In  almost  all  works  on 
perspective,  tho  subject  is  discussed  from  tho 
hypothesis  of  a single  point  of  vision,  or  ns  if 
the  field  were  looked  at  with  one  eye.  Tho 
lines  of  perspective,  thus  regarded,  are  all 
clearly  derivable  from  tho  fundamental  prin- 
ciplesof  geometry.  Linear  perspective  may  bo 
called  a corollary  of  tho  elements  of  Euclid. 
Its  geometric  laws  were  within  tho  range  of  tho 
thought  and  practice  of  the  architects  of  Greece, 
in  tho  time  of  tho  highest  architectural  splen- 
dour. But  the  earliest  regular  treatise  on  tho 
subject  now  in  our  bands  dates  in  about  tho 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  some 
375  years  ago.  In  his  treatise  on  Perspective, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  wrote, — “ Those  parts  of 
objects  which  are  of  less  magnitude  will  first 
vanish  from  eight.  This  happens,  because  tho 
shape  of  small  objects  at  an  equal  distance  comes 
to  the  eye  under  a more  acute  angle  than  tho  largo 
ones,  and  tho  perception  is  less  irj  proportion  as 
they  are  less  in  magnitude.”  Defective  as  this 
definition  is  in  philosophical  perspicacity,  it  yet 
goes  to  the  root  of  tho  matter.  But  although 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  has  treated  perspective 
rather  experimentally  than  geometrically,  he  has 
indicated  the  existence  of  a branch  of  the  study 
which  has  only  received  close  attention  within 
comparatively  recent  times.  We  refer  to  tho 
compound  perspective  of  the  two  eyes.  Thera 
are  several  instruments  made  for  drawing  in 
perspective.  Such  are  Bevis's  perspective  instru- 
ment, which  is  a rectangular  board  with  a lunged 
movable  frame,  carrying  two  adjustiblo  strings  ; 
and  Eonald’s  perspective  machine,  patented  in 
England,  in  which  a bead  is  made  to  traverse  tho 
plane  of  delineation;  aud  an  iustmment  invented 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  described  in  tho 
“Abridgment  of  Philosophical  Transaotions.” 
But  in  all  these  cases  a single  eye-piece  is  used.  It 
is  to  Wheatstone  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
investigation  of  that  double  and  combined  per- 
spective of  tho  two  eyes,  which  led  him  first  to 
represent  solid  forms  by  lines  of  brilliant  light, 
and  which  finally  has  led  to  the  construction  of 
the  stereoscope.  The  mode  in  which  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  regarded  this  part  of  optical  study 
took  the  form  of  an  explanation  “ why  objects 
in  painting  can  never  detach  as  natural  objects 
do.”  It  is  impossible,  he  says,  that  objects  iu 
painting  should  appear  with  the  same  relief  as 
those  iu  the  looking-glass,  unless  wo  look  at 
them  with  only  one  eye. 

The  stereoscope  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  artlfioial 
means  of  fixing  the  direction  of  the  eyes  on  a 
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given  point,  or  on  given  points.  But  the  ejes 
themsolves  may  be  compared  to  two  telescopes 
which  are  carried  by  the  same  axis,  with  a free 
vertical  movement,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  capable  of  a much  smaller  movement  in  azi- 
muth, as  regards  their  lines  of  collimation.  If 
a theodolite  were  fitted  with  two  telescopes, 
2J  in.  apart,  on  the  same  axis,  which  was 
capable  of  movement,  by  a set  screw  or  other 
means,  from  a parallel  position  to  a more  or  less 
converged  position,  weshould  have  an  instrument 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  human  eye. 
The  play  of  the  vertical  axis  is  much  more 
ample  than  that  of  the  horizontal  adjustment. 
This  adjustment  allows  of  a lateral  play  of 
the  adjusted  lenses,  from  the  parallel  position 
to  an  angle  of  86“  30'  or  less.  And  there  is,  of 
course,  the  lateral  movement  of  the  whole  plane 
of  the  theodolite,  represented  by  the  movement 
of  the  head  on  the  neck.  We  have  only  to  add 
that  the  lenses  themselves  differ  not  only  in 
different  instruments,  but  in  the  same  instrument 
from  time  to  time.  From  birth  to  extreme  old 
ago  the  curvature  of  the  lenses  of  the  eyes,  as  a 
rule,  slowly  diminishes.  But  what,  generally 
about  the  forty-ninth  year  of  life,  begins  to 
cause  pain  in  the  eye,  and  ultimately  leads  to 
the  adoption  of  spectacles,  is  the  loss  of  the  in- 
stinctive power  of  the  eye  itself  to  adjust  its 
focus,  and  to  assnme  a sharper  or  fiatter  curva- 
ture, according  to  the  proximity  of  the  object 
wMch  it  regards.  In  good  eyes,  in  youth,  a 
microscopic  or  a telescopic  power  can  be 
assumed,  at  will,  by  the  same  organ. 

Continuing,  for  the  sake  of  perspicacity,  the 
analogy  of  a binocular  theodolite,  we  find  that 
in  a man  of  6 ft.,  or  1-824  metro  high,  the  level 
of  the  line  of  collimation  is  67i  in.,  or  1-71 
mHre,  from  the  ground.  The  width  between 
the  lines  of  collimation,  when  parallel,  is  from 
2-2  in.  to  2-8  in,,  or  from  1.24th  to  l-30th  part 
of  the  height  of  the  plane  of  vision  from  the 
ground.  ^ The  convergence  of  the  lines  of 
collimation  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  about 
7 deg.  for  the  vertical  angle.  Convergence 
to  a closer  point  approaches  what  is  called 
a squint ; and  divergence  beyond  the  parallel  is 
subject  to  the  same  depreciating  term.  But 
the  curvature  of  the  line  of  the  eye  allows  of 
a certain  radiation  of  the  visual  ray  beyond 
the  parallel  lines,  which  differs  in  different 
persons,  but  of  which  little  use  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  attentive  vision. 

Taking  the  height  above  given,  and  consider- 
ing,  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  that  a level  line 
from  the  eye  is  the  upward  boundary  of  the 
best  kind  of  normal  vision,  we  find  that  the 
limit  of  perfect  sight  is  defined  by  the  curvature 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A tangeut  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  drawn  through  a point 
at  a distance  of  from  14,000  to  15,000  metres,  ' 


that  sense  of  fitness  which  underlies  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful. 


We  must  remember  that  the  single  picture 
which  appears  to  our  contemplation  in  the 
sensorium  is  not  a superposition  of  the  separate 
picture  seen  by  each  eye.  In  colour  it  is  pos- 
sible so  to  superpose  the  tints  of  the  spectrum 
as  to  form  white  or  any  tint  of  light.  But  if  an 
object, — say  at  50  yards’  distance, — be  alter- 
nately regarded  by  each  eye,  the  other  being 
closed,  and  the  head  being  unmoved,  it  will 
seem  to  leap  from  side  to  side.  Let  us  take  the 
instance  of  a brickwork  pier,  looked  at  at  that 
distance.  If  a rule  or  other  object  be  held  so 
that  one  quoin  of  the  pier  coincides  with  one 
mark  when  seen  by  the  right  eye,  and  with 
another  when  seen  with  the  left,  these  marks 
will  bo  found  to  be  separated  by  about  the 
distance  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  head  to  bo  fixed  in  this  position,  and  a 
perspective  drawing  to  be  made  from  the  point 
of  vision  of  each  eye,  wo  cannot  obtain  the 
effect  of  solidity  by  superposing  these  drawings 
(supposing  the  upper  one,  or  both,  to  be  made 
on  perfectly  transparent  paper  or  glass.  We 
should  only  have  a blurr,  not  a compound  image. 
There  is  an  nnconscious  and  ill-understood  action 
by  which  the  two  eyes  combine  their  respective 
images.  It  is  so  unconscious,  that  we  cannot 
tell,  in  Jail  cases,  whether  we  are  looking  at  a 
solid  object  or  not,  so  long  as  the  head  is  un- 
moved. Thus  in  the  case  of  a room  like  the 
Roman  lecture-theatre,  to  which  we  some  time 
ago  directed  attention  (see  Builder  for  May  5, 
1877),  where  landscapes  were  so  framed  as  to 
appear  like  actual  scenery  looked  at  through 
windows,  the  deception  may  be  so  complete 
that  the  observer  cannot  decide  whether  he 
looks  on  nature  or  on  the  counterfeit,  without 
moving  his  head.  In  this  case  there  is  no  super- 
position of  images.  Two  images  are  formed,  one 
by  each  eye,  but  they  are  identical,  or  rather : 
exact  duplicates ; subject  only  to  the  small 
difference  in  size  and  in  brightness  of  hue  which 
usually  occurs  between  the  vision  of  the  two 
eyes  of  the  same  individual.  The  landscape 
represented  must  be  so  distant  that  the  slight 
parallax  between  the  two  eyes  is  unapparent.  In 
that  case,  as  before  said,  the  deception  may 
be  absolute,  until  the  head  is  moved.  The  eye 
has  so  long  a visual  memory  to  bear,  in  order 
to  aid  it  in  its  grasp  of  fact.  By  that  memory 
it  arrives  at  the  measure  of  parallax,  and  the 
moment  that  is  done,  the  objects  regarded  will, 
to  use  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  expression,  detach 
themselves  from  one  another  if  real,  and  fail  to 
dotach  themselves  if  only  portraits  presented 
on  the  same  plane. 

Let  a student  pay  a visit  to  a wide  and  far- 
reaching  landscape,  or  approach  a noble  pile  of 
building,  while  reflecting  on  these  considera- 


or  from  85  to  9J  miles,  from  the  obaorrer,  would  Uions.  Let  him  not  only  look  at  the  face  of 

coincide  with  the  centre  line  of  the  pupils  of  the  nature,  but  analyse  his  own  consciousness  as  he 
eyes  of  a person  of  ordinary  height.  However  ^ looks  at  it.  He  will  be  surprised  to  find,-at 
excellent  the  lens,  the  entire  object  woold,  on  least,  if  wo  may  argue  from  the  experience  of 
the  surface  of  the  sea  or  of  a levnl  nln.nR  the  few  to  the  experience  of  the  many,— at  how 


the  surface  of  the  sea  or  of  a level  plane  begin 
to  disappear  at  this  distance;  which,  therefore, 
of  definite  grounds,  may  be  taken  as  the  limit 
on  physical  vision. 

If  we  consider  the  vertical  play  of  the  eyes 
from  the  ground  to  the  level,  which  is,  except 
when  objects  are  very  close,  both  free  and  on- 
oonscious,  to  correspond  with  the  lateral  range 
of  vision  when  the  eyes  are  bent  on  a distant 
object,  we  obtain,  as  before  said,  a proportion  of 
from  24  to  1 to  that  of  from  30  to  1.  But  we 
have  to  allow  for  the  lenticular  radiation  before 
mentioned,  or  for  the  angle  of  unconacions  vision 
without  the  parallel  lines  of  collimation.  If  wo 
suppose  the  lenticular  radiation  to  be  equal  to 
the  power  of  adjustment,  we  shall  hove  a range 
of  horizontal  vision,  without  turning  the  head, 
or  sensibly  turning  the  eyes,  of  three  times  the 
proportion  before  determined,  or  of  from  l-8th 
to  1-lOth  of  tho  height.  And  here  we  at  once 
arrive  at  the  columnar  proportions  of  the  more 
elegant  Greek  orders  j the  height  of  tho  Ionic 
column  being  from  8i  to  10  diameters,  that  of 
the  Corinthian  from  9i  to  9J  diameters. 

That  some  analogy  was  traceable  between  the 
columnar  proportions  of  the  Greek  orders  and 


those  of  tho  human  figure,  from  the  squat  infan- 
tile dimensions  of  tho  Doric  to  the  maiden 


graces  of  the  Corinthian,  has  long  been  faintly 
indicated.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  view 
inconsistent  with  that  portion  of  the  poetry  of 
architecture.  On  the  contrary,  the  observation 
that  the  play  and  fixature  of  the  human  eyes 
are  such  as  to  allow  them  most  readily  to  com- 
prehend and  to  present  to  the  imagination  the 
erect  human  figure,  is  fully  in  accordance  with 


small  a portion  of  the  landscape,  or  how  distinct 
a feature  of  the  building,  he  looks  at  one  time 
when  tho  first  impression  has  been  received. 
On  attaining  a lofty  standpoint,  from  which  a 
noble  range  of  landscape  can  be  seen,  the  first 
impression,  no  doubt,  is  that  of  range.  The  eye 
revels  in  the  view  of  the  wide  expanse.  But  it 
proceeds  to  take  in  the  amphitheatre  in  detail.  At 
first,  instinctirely  no  doubt,  the  spectator  moves 
his  eyes,  and  even  his  head,  probably  very 
rapidly,  so  as  to  catch  tho  idea  of  unbounded 
expansion.  He  glances  around  the  horizon, 
and  conveys  to  his  mind  the  impression  of 
an  amphitheatrical  range.  Bub  as  soon  as  he 
begins  to  take  note  of  tho  principal  objects,  he 
regards  them  one  by  one.  Then  he  will  find 
how  very  small  a portion  of  the  landscape  he 
comprehends  at  any  moment,  in  azimuth,  in 
distinct  vision.  It  is  probable  that  a very 
marked  difference  in  this  respect  exists  in 
different  persons,  depending,  not  only  on  the 
telescopic  power  of  the  eyes,  and  on  the  habit 
of  observation,  but  on  the  actnal  distance  apart 
of  pupil  and  pupil.  We  have  here  a physical 
explanation  of  those  observations  which  have 
connected  the  appreciation  of  size  and  of  form 
with  the  distance  between  the  eyes.  The 
greater  this  distance,  the  wider  is  the  base  of 
the  triangle  of  which  the  apex  is  fixed  on  any 
distant  object.  The  greater  must  be  the  power 
of  the  pair  of  eyes,  as  an  optical  instrument, 
to  appreciate  form  and  size.  But  apart 
from  any  such  difference  as  constitutes  a 
sort  of  personal  equation  of  the  observer, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  limit  of  distinct 


vision,  horizontally  regarded,  is  that  of  tb 
parallel  rays  of  the  eyes.  Thus,  a face,  at  font 
or  five  yards’  distance,  a fignre  at  forty  or  lift' 
yards,  a tree,  or  a tower,  at  five  hundred  yardu 
can  be  looked  at  w^h  content.  It  fills  the  eye 
The  moment  general  roving  vision  is  exchange|; 
for  fixed  attentive  vision,  this  limitation  of  th 
range  of  regard  becomes  sensible.  And  it  wh 
be  found  that  the  range  is  far  smaller,  hon; 
zontally  regarded,  than  vertically.  The  paralUi 
play  of  the  binocular  lenses  on  their  commoi: 
axis  is  much  more  free  and  unconscious  thal, 
their  convergent  or  divergent  movement.  Thun' 
in  fact,  the  aspect  of  a graceful  female  form,  (. 
a beautiful  column,  is  taken  in  as  a whole. 
would  be  unsatisfactory  were  this  not  the  ca«ifl; 
If  outrange  of  attentive  vision  were  as  greq 
horizontally  as  vertically,  square  or  globului 
figures  would  be  most  pleasing  to  us, — or  woali| 
at  all  events,  most  completely  fill  the  eye.  Holt 
far  the  vision  of  quadrupeds,  in  which  frf 
quently  each  eye  has  a semi-independent,  arej 
even  a reversive  action,  coincides  in  this  cond] 
tion  with  our  own,  it  would  be  instructive  if 
learn.  As  far  as  observation  yet  extends,  tit 
vision  of  each  genus  of  animal  is  in  some  wtx 
or  other  remarkably  adapted  to  the  speoii 
habits  and  modes  of  life  of  the  creature.  f 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  view  to  say  that  tl| 
eye  may  be  attracted  by  an  object,  or  a motioii 
occurring  in  a plane  almost  at  right  angles  i 
the  line  of  vision.  We  seethe  most  remarkabu- 
instance  of  that  in  the  eye  of  the  horse, — whici 
sweeps  a backward  glance  with  hardly  any  moti4 
of  the  head.  If  we  instance,  as  far  as  humtiji 
vision  is  concerned,  the  case  of  a flash  ifi 
lightning,  occurring  on  the  right  hand  or  on  t'{i 
left,  the  example  may  be  thought  inconclasi^il 
as  we  cannot  determine  how  far  the  ligill 
radiating  from  the  flash  may  affect  the  enti 
field  of  vision.  But  we  may  take  many 
stances,  such  as  the  appearance  of  a balloon 
of  a large  bird  in  the  air,  or  the  falling  of-j 
stone,  to  the  right  baud  or  to  the  left  hand  ( 
the  spectator,  which  he  sees,  as  it  were,  witho) 
looking  at  it. 

This,  we  conclude,  is  due  to  the  sphericity  ’ 
the  eye  itself,  which  receives  much  more  ligi 
than  that  which  is  utilised  for  what  we  call  attel 
tive  vision.  A movement  so  much  out  of  t 
field  of  observation  as  to  have  only  that  indirei 
relation  to  the  eye  is  yet  quite  enough  to  attraii 
the  attention ; and  unless  this  be  concentrata 
on  some  other  object  (in  which  case  the  k 
direct  appeal  to  the  senses  will  be  altogetht 
disregarded),  the  effect  of  the  impinging  ray  r 
ferred  to  will  be  to  direct  the  vision  towards  t 
spot.  When  the  glance  thus  given  is  rapid,  1 1. 
change  in  the  direction  of  sight  will  be  very  pq! 
bably  quite  unconsciously  made. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  appear  wi?r 
tolerable  clearness  that  the  idea  of  a conve^l 
tionalisation  of  architectural  forms  in  order  '(<1 
bring  them  into  a certain  relation,  when  seef 
from  a certain  standpoint,  is  one  that  will  n<il 
bear  investigation.  The  wonderful  accuracy  ‘jjfl 
the  Grecian  artists,  in  the  era  of  Phidias  ar^ 
Praxiteles,  in  tho  dimensions  of  the  humajt 
figure,  has  only  recently  been  investigated,  f fl 
exact  does  it  prove  to  be,  in  all  the  certatli 
examples  of  the  antique,  that  the  age  of  a wor4 
may  be  to  some  extent  determined  by  the  degrf  i^i 
of  exactitude  in  the  vortical  proportions,  or  ij 
the  girths  of  the  several  parts.  The  foot 


the  modulus  of  girth;  and  a modulus  of  whicjjl' 


equal  multiples  or  aliquot  parts  were  alwa;;!^ 
applied  to  the  trunk  and  limbs.  In  the  sam  a 


way,  while  taking  the  diameter  of  a column  oMr 

■ ■ ■ ■ 'i 


the  modulus,  we  find  exact  numeric  proportioilf 
to  obtain  in  the  different  members  of  a Greciei'; 
building.  Nothing  is  haphazard,  guess-wort’-f 
there  or  thereabouts.  But  the  adoption  of  dij I 
finite  dimensions,  in  numeric  or  harmonic  pro! 
portion  is  one  thing,  and  the  foreshortening  of.r  • 
building  artificially  is  another.  If  it  were  pou‘/ 
sible  to  arrange  that  a temple  or  tower  shoalfl. 
be  viewed  from  one  point  alone,  as  for  exampiR 
through  a certain  window,  such  modification  o& 
its  proportions  might  be  admissible  ; as  ther  1 
would  be  a definite  reason  for  it,  and  very  likek  . 
it  might  be  carried  into  effect. 

But  in  a large  and  graceful  bnilding  the  archc 
tectural  effect  has  to  be  regarded,  not  frot 
one,  but  from  many,  points  of  view.  The  spe^i 
tator  would  stand  at  one  place  to  grasp  the  idei 
of  the  edifice;  at  others,  in  order  to  regard  it 
several  parts.  He  would  look  at  the  portico  froir ' 
one  distance  ; at  the  graceful  lines  and  deeply  ■ 
cut  capitals  of  an  individual  column,  fron, 
another.  In  the  same  way,  a certain  standpoioi 
would  be  selected  for  lool^g  at  the  fagade  of  i 
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fithedral,  while  the  spectator  would  have  to  go 
i)  twice  or  throe  times  the  distance  if  ho  wished 
13  appreciate  tlio  effect  of  the  spire  as  con- 
trasted with  tlio  mass  of  the  church. 

In  cases  where  the  position  of  tho  spectator 
:i  necessarily  restricted, — a circumstance  which 
ill  not  unfrequently  occur  in  street  architec- 
.jre  — of  course  it  may  he  desirable  for  the 
ircliitect  to  exaggerate  certain  features  of  his 
•ork  at  tho  expense  of  others.  It  may  be 
toubtcd  how  far  this  was  ever  the  case  in 
Treece.  In  Romo,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
ind  examples.  Ouo  will  occur  to  some  of  our 
eaders,  of  a debased  and  objectionable  kind, 
ii  tho  attempt  to  increase  the  apparent  length 
,|f  an  architectural  vista  by  au  actual  conver- 
lienee  of  lines  supposed  to  be  parallel.  The  eye 
lay  be  thus  deceived,  but  outraged  truth 
isually  avenges  lierself.  For  example,  a false 
lerspectivo  has  the  opposite  effect  from  that 
jesigned,  when  it  is  viewed  from  the  narrowed 
ixtremity. 

A most  unfortunate  example  of  the  miserable 
^38ult  of  restricting  tho  range  of  the  observer  as 
to  position,  is  now  palpable  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
jral.  We  have  visited  the  Wellington  Chapel, 
irith  every  disposition  to  admire  what  is  ad- 

iiirable  in  the  work  of  such  au  artist  as  the 
tmented  sculptor  of  tho  Memorial.  That  there 
1 much  there  to  admire  w’e  Lave  already  said, 
he  groups  in  bronze  at  tho  end  of  the  Cata- 
nlque,  when  exhibited  in  the  true  sculptural 
[ght  attained  uuder  the  lantern  of  the  Gallery 
rf  the  Royal  Academy,  were  massive,  imposing, 
'nd  effective.  Of  the  heads  of  the  cherubs  we 
ad  heard  so  much,  when  they  were  seen  in  tho 
|tudio,  that  we  hoped  that  they  might  have 
roved  no  unworthy  companions  to  the  ex- 
nisite  boy-angels  of  Grinling  Gibbons.  The 
Bcumbeut  figure  of  tho  great  soldier  of  duty  has 
n unquestionable  grandeur,  as  well  as  truth, 
lat,  crammed  into  the  nook  which  tho  menu- 
nenb  fills,  we  defy  any  one  to  see  it.  It  is  im- 
lossible  to  form  any  just  idea  of  what  it  really 
j.  A glare  of  white  light  from  the  window, — 
ho  great  fault  and  blemish  of  the  whole  cathe- 
— cuts  across  the  composition  of  the 
culptor.  There  is  no  point  from  which  the 
lunument  can  be  seen  as  a whole ; there  is 
one  from  which  any  detail  can  be  scon  in  such 
, light  as  to  do  justice  to  its  features.  A more 
borough  failure  cau  hardly  be  conceived.  Ex- 
ellences  there  are  which  are  rendered  invisible, 
'aults  there  are,  as  to  which  wo  hesitate  to 
peak,  from  the  reflection  that,  if  the  idea  of  the 
?holo  composition  could  bo  grasped  by  tho 
Spectator,  they  might  bo  counterbalanced  or 
Explained.  A more  disastrous  example  of  the 
ivil  effects  of  disregarding  the  intimate  rela- 
lioDS  that  should  exist  between  architecture 
Knd  sculpture,  between  design  and  position, 
uetween  work  in  relief  and  illumination,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  point  out.  We  may  com- 
hare  the  Wellington  Monument,  so  placed  that 
(10  one  cau  see  it,  with  the  colossal  seated  figure 
if  Princo  Albert  in  the  Memorial,  so  exposed  to 
view  that  it  must  necessarily  appear  out  of  pro- 
ftortion  from  one  or  other  standpoint.  We  may 
Contrast  these  latest  efforts  of  art  amongst  our- 
eelves  with  the  evidence  to  be  found, — not 
further  off  than  the  British  Museum, — of  the 
berfect  mastery  which  tho  Grecian  artists  pos- 
jiessed  of  these  two  branches  of  design, — the 
’■cnowledge  of  what  was  required  by  position, 
ind  of  what  was  required  for  illumination.  And, 
.that  well  pondered  over,  we  shall  not  bo  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  tho  proportions  of  Grecian 
irchitecture  were  so  framed  as  to  be  harmonious 
only  when  viewed  from  a single  standpoint. 


1 An  International  Exhibition. — L’Eco  del 
Progresso,  tho  organ  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition to  be  held  at  Milan  next  year,  states  that 
the  proposed  Exhibition  is  to  be  the  third  in  size 
lof  any  that  have  taken  place  heretofore,  still 
the  space  open  to  exhibitors  will  be  one-fourth 
■larger  than  at  Paris.  The  main  building  is  to 
'bo  812  ft.  square,  and  five  stories  high.  There 
will  be  twenty  galleries  in  it,  812  ft.  long.  The 
art-galleries  are  eight  in  number,  and  will  be 
•ample  for  the  exhibit  of  the  vast  number  of  art- 
treasures  that  will  bo  sent  by  artists  and  owners 
of  collections.  The  buildings  are  to  be  massive, 
'in  the  Lombard  style  of  architecture,  and  will 
bo  permanent.  Exhibitors  can  ship  their  goods 
front  the  Paris  Exposition,  in  bond,  by  the  Alta 
Italia  Railroad  to  the  building.  The  opening 
will  be  April  1,  1879.  The  Director-General  of 
tho  Exhibition  is  Mr.  Frederick  Guscotti,  an 
American  of  Italian  descent. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  Congress,  which  opened  in  a brilliant  and 
enthusiastic  manner,  drifted,  we  regret  to  say, 
towards  that  state  of  confusion  and  incoherence 
which  characterises  the  early  efforts  of  inex- 
perienced  bodies.  In  a word,  it  would  bo  diffi- 
cult to  state  why  the  Congress  met,  and  what  its 
members  desired.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  a 
success.  The  English  members  present  were  at 
a loss  to  account  for  the  unpractical  character 
and  issue  of  the  debates ; but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  a French 
meeting  from  au  English  standpoint.  Wo  have 
for  many  years,  generatious  in  fact,  enjoyed  the 
right  of  meeting.  The  police  do  not  interfere 
with  our  various  technical  and  trade  associati<m3. 
The  force  of  precedent,  and  long-established 
customs,  supply  any  English  gathering  with 
ready-made  rules  which  will  ensure  the  easy 
transaction  of  business.  Further,  no  large  body 
of  men  can  meet  in  England  without  tho  pre- 
sence in  their  midst  of  some  persona  who  have 
acquired  considerable  experience  in  tho  manage- 
meat  of  public  demonstrations,  who  can  occupy 
the  chair  with  tact,  who  can  intuitively  guess  the 
sense  of  the  meeting,  and  formulate  a resolution 
which  shall  be  a brief  and  practical  summary  of 
the  views  entertained  by  the  majority.  All  this, 
which  it  is  so  natural  for  us  to  expect  in  England, 
cannot  be  found  in  France,  where  the  people  have 
never  been  allowed,  for  more  than  a few  years 
consecutively,  to  walk  iudependeutly  of  the 
apron-striogs  imposed  by  a paternal  Govern- 
ment. Even  uuder  the  present  Republic,  a 
doctor  of  medicine  was  forbidden,  the  other 
day,  from  delivering  a lecture  on  poisons,  for 
fear  he  should  allude  to  social  poisons  ! It  was 
thought  he  might  confuse  belladonna  with 
Mariolatry,  arsenic  with  trade -unions,  and 
strychnine  with  Socialism ! Thus,  with  tho 
exception  of  M.  Charles  Lucas,  there  was  no 
one  to  work  and  manage  tho  Congress  and 
prevent  the  confusion  which  inevitably  must 
ensue  as  tho  consequence  of  inexperience.  We 
might  also  ventnre  to  add  that  the  English 
themselves  were  somewhat  to  blame  in  this 
matter.  We  certainly  might  have  helped  in  the 
organisation  of  tho  Congress  by  attending  in 
greater  numbers,  by  accepting  the  chair  at 
various  sectional  meetings,  and  our  assistance 
and  our  experience  would  have  received  grateful 
welcome  from  tho  French  and  the  foreigners 
assembled  at  the  Tuileries  and  the  Trocadero. 
The  English  Institute  of  Surveyors  sent  somo 
delegates  to  the  Geometrical  Congress,  and  not 
only  paid  their  expenses,  but  it  was  suggested 
that  a further  sum  should  be  given,  so  that  the 
English  representatives  should  entertain  the 
organisers  of  the  Congress  at  a banquet.  The 
varioirs  associations  representing  the  interests 
of  Eoglieh  architecture  have  not  displayed  the 
same  public  spirit. 

To  return  to  the  Congress.  The  questions 
which  proved  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  were 
discussed  somewhat  haphazard,  and  even  where 
they  were  not  inscribed  on  the  programme  of 
the  day,  related  to  the  I'emuneration  which 
architects  should  claim,  to  the  necessity  of  a 
qualifying  diploma,  and  to  the  method  of 
establishing  competitions  for  tho  design  and 
construction  of  public  buildings.  From  these 
various  debates  it  may  be  clearly  gathered  that 
the  engineers  of  France  have  far  more  influence 
than  the  architects,  and  that  these  latter  are 
somewhat  imbued  with  the  sense  that  they 
occupy  an  inferior  position, — a fact  which  all 
must  regret ; for  so  noble  a profession  should  be 
able  to  hold  its  own,  and  need  not  make  it  appa- 
rent  to  the  world  at  large  that  engineers  enjoy 
a higher  consideration.  The  Societe  Centrale 
was  accused  more  especially  of  adopting  this 
unworthy  tone  j and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Congress,  if  it  has  not  served  for  any  other 
purpose,  will,  at  least,  inspire  the  architects  of 
France  with  feelings  of  greater  confidence  in 
themselves.  When  they  consider  how  easy  it 
is  to  unite  in  a strong  body, — how  readily  some 
foreigners,  at  least,  will  lend  themselves  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  such  an  association, — 
the  French  architects  must  feel  that  there  is 
great  vitality  in  their  profession,  and  that  a little 
order  and  method  alone  is  required  so  as  to 
insure  higher  places  and  higher  consideration 
in  the  State.  It  is  true  that,  in  Governmental 
quarters,  the  engineers  rather  than  the  archi- 
tects are  in  power  j that  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  himself  is  an  engineer ; but  this  is  only 
the  accident  of  a moment,  and,  in  any  case, 
architecture  is  strong  and  good  enough  in  itself 


to  bo  independent  of  any  such  considerations. 
M.  Treiat  made,  on  this  subject,  a very  good 
speech.  Dealing  with  the  teaching  of  archi- 
tecture,  be  insisted  that  tho  three  points  neces- 
sary were,  conception,  material,  and  form.  The 
engineers  were  certain  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
their  calculations,  their  schemes  were  based  oa 
abstract  formulro,  on  definitive  and  fixed  rules. 
The  architect  carries  his  formuire  in  his  mind  j 
bo  does  not  act  by  rote  ; bis  schemes  generally 
prove  to  be  equally  correct ; but  this  result  is 
due  to  his  memory,  to  bis  intuition,  to  power  of 
judging  from  the  general  aspect  presented.  It 
is  possible  to  become  an  engineer  by  dint  of 
study,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  bom  an  archi- 
tect. The  value,  however,  of  this  artistic  and 
intuitive  perception  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
appreciate ; and  when  a dispute  is  brought 
before  the  French  tribunals,  the  architects  often 
get  an  unfavourable  verdict.  The  judge  is  often 
unable  to  appreciate  the  value  of  work  where  no 
merchandise  has  been  delivered,  no  goods  were 
sold  or  produced,  where  but  a few  designs  on  a 
piece  of  paper  are  the  most  that  can  be  shown. 
The  judge  fails  to  realise  the  studies  necessary 
to  produce  these  designs,  — the  natural  gift  the 
architect  must  possess  if  those  designs  are 
worth  anything  ; he  fails  also  to  appreciate  all 
tho  responsibilities  involved.  The  judge  is  not 
sufficiently  aware  that  a trivial  mistake  may 
bring  about  a serious  accident, — the  fall  of 
a wall  or  an  arch.  Somo  workmen  may 
bo  killed;  tho  architect  himself  may  even 
suffer  the  penalty  in  prison,  and,  in  any  case, 
would  lose  much  of  his  reputation,  and,  conse- 
quently, tho  better  part  of  bis  income.  AU 
these  considerations  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  to  bring  forward,  and  they  were  dis- 
cussed. But,  unfortunately,  tho  echo  of  the 
discussion  has  not  as  yet  travelled  far.  The 
papers  wore  not  supplied  with  information  in  a 
proper  manner.  We  have  not  yet  received  the 
wording  of  the  two  or  three  resolutions  which 
tho  Congress  adopted.  They  were  not  ■wiitten 
out,  uo  one  took  a copy  of  them  when  voted,  and 
no  one  apparently  knows  very  precisely  how 
they  were  worded.  Hopes,  however,  are  enter- 
tained tliat  the  short-hand  reporter  in  due  time,— 
that  is,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  when  ho  has 
read  over  his  notes, — will  be  able  to  give  persons 
interested  at  least  a rough  idea  of  the  wording 
of  the  resolutions.  This  will,  doubtless,  make 
English  readers  smile,  and  we  hope  that  at  the 
next  Congress  held  in  France,  persons  who  pro- 
pose resolutions  will  at  least  give  sufficient 
thought  and  time  to  tho  matter  to  write  out 
carefully  what  they  desire  to  suggest. 

On  the  necessity  of  a diploma  opinions  differed 
very  widely.  A diploma  might  bo  a good  insti- 
tution in  the  abstract,  and  it  was  very  gratifying 
to  those  who  possessed  it  and  those  who  em- 
ployed architects  thus  qualified.  It  also  might 
shut  out  quacks  ; but,  then,  what  would  become 
of  the  old  architects  of  established  reputation, 
who  axe  too  well  known  to  submit  themselves  to 
test-examinations  ? M.  Mayne  insisted  forcibly 
on  this  difficulty.  Stnor  Mariano  Belnias,  of 
Madrid,  editor  of  the  Rertsfa  de  la  Arquitectura 
Nacional  y Esirangera,  explained  that  in  Spain 
all  architects  were  compelled  by  law  to  obtain 
a diploma.  They  are  not  all  obliged  to  study  at 
the  Architectural  School  ; some  may  follow  tho 
classes  of  private  tutors,  but  every  student  must 
pass  the  same  examination  before  be  receives  a 
diploma.  At  the  School  of  Architecture  the 
first  three  years  are  devoted  to  general  archi- 
tectural education,  followed  by  an  examination. 
If  the  student  passes  successfully,  he  is  then 
roquired  to  study  for  four  years  more  subjects 
of  more  special  and  practical  importance.  This 
example  was  not,  however,  considered  to  apply 
to  France,  as  it  had  not  been  recently  introduced, 
aud  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  very  decisive 
will  be  done  in  this  matter. 

Public  contracts  and  architects’  fees  were  the 
subjects  of  several  most  animated  discussions. 
On  the  latter  point  a vote  was  carried  in  favour 
of  claiming  more  than  five  per  cent,  for  works 
under  4001.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged 
that  the  fixed  sum  of  five  per  cent,  had  the 
advantage  of  preventing  many  disputes,  and  that, 
notwithstanding  tho  example  of  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  Marseilles,  the  traditional  and  imme- 
morial custom  should  be  maintained.  The  vote, 
though  carried,  was  weakly  supported  and 
might  have  been  revised,  as  proposed,  at  a more 
important  afternoon  meeting,  had  there  been 
time  to  reopen  the  discussion. 

For  competitions  for  public  buildings,  M. 
Davioud  proposed  that  the  examination  should 
be  at  two  degrees.  The  first  should  consist  of 
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simple  sketches.  The  four  best  wonM  then  he 
selected,  and  theii’  four  authors  invited  to  make 
a full,  elaborate  plan,  for  which  an  indemnity 
should  be  paid  to  each.  The  best  plan  might 
then  bo  selected.  This  solution  of  the  difficulty 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  some  members  of 
the  Congress,  but  was  carried  when  put  to  the 
vote.  M.  Achille  Hermaut  urged  that  the  good 
ideas  of  the  four  competitors  would  be  pirated, 
as  their  drawings  must  of  necessity  be  exposed, 
BO  that  public  opinion  might,  as  customary, 
exorcise  some  control.  M.  Strohm,  the  Russian 
delegate,  here  proposed  that  the  merits  of  the 
various  schemes  should  be  discussed  by  their 
authors  in  the  presence  of  the  jury,  a sug. 
gestion  which  was  much  applauded  j but  the 
president,  nevertheless,  did  not  put  it  to  the 
vote.  It  was  further  argued  that  the  jury 
should,  on  their  side,  be  remunerated,  and 
selected  from  the  most  competent  connoisseurs. 

Such,  in  a few  words,  are  the  principal  sub- 
jects that  were  discussed  ; but  there  are  other 
matters  with  regard  to  the  Congress,  and 
notably  the  interesting  excursion  to  Reims, 
which  still  remain  for  us  to  describe. 


EXCURSION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS  OF  ARCHITECTS 
TO  REIMS. 

Imbtjed  with  the  example  sot  by  the  organisers 
of  English  congresses,  the  French  architects 
were  determined  that  they  also  would  enjoy 
a day’s  holiday,  to  be  devoted  to  the  inspoc- 
tion  of  objects  of  special  interest  to  the  profes- 
sion. The  difficulty  of  selecting  a suitable 
spot  for  the  excursion  must  have  been  great, 
but  tho  problem  was  most  happily  solved, 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  see 
objects  of  greater  interest  in  so  short  a time 
than  were  then  examined.  The  excursionists, 
to  the  number  of  130,  met  at  the  Great  Northern 
Railway-station,  at  half-jiast  eight  in  the 
morning,  much  to  tho  surprise  of  tho  ordinary 
travellers.  Indeed,  the  confusion  was  so  great 
that  tho  tickets  could  not  be  delivered  with 
sufficient  promptitude.  The  usual  red-tapeism  of 
French  officials  rendered  it  useless  to  suggest 
that  a second  ticket-office  should  be  opened,  to 
meet  the  emergency;  the  functionaries  pre- 
ferred incurring  the  risk  of  an  accident,  by 
keeping  the  train  nearly  half  an  hour  behind 
its  time,  to  departing  from  their  ordinary 
custom.  ^ Arrangements  bad  been  made  to 
deliver  tickets  at  half-price  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Congress,  and  thus  the  long  journey  was 
accomplished  for  but  a small  outlay.  Tho 
journey,  which  lasted  a little  more  than  three 
hours,  was  most  agreeably  spent  by  all  present, 
notwithstanding  the  heat  and  dust.  It  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  making  new  acquaint- 
ances ; the  occupants  of  each  carriage  had  not 
travelled  many  miles  before  they  becamo  firm 
friends.  The  foreign  delegates  were  treated 
with  especial  cordiality.  With  the  refined  deli- 
cacy which  distiuguishes  French  gentlemen,  all 
tho  honours  were  reserved  for  the  strangers  who 
bad  paid  France  the  compliment  of  crossing  her 
frontiers  and  assisting  her  efforts.  In  tho  most 
trivial,  as  in  tho  more  important  details,  the 
foreign  delegates  had  every  cause  to  congratu- 
late themselves  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken. 
It  wonid  have  been  impossible  to  find  more 
agreeable  hosts. 

On  arriving  at  Reims,  the  members  of  the 
Congress  were  met  at  the  platform  by  the 
Mayor,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  tho  Architect  of 
the  Town,  and  other  local  notabilities.  The 
Mayor  delivered,  of  course,  a few  words  of  wel- 
come; regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that,  as 
Reims  had  secured  so  large  a number  of  dis- 
tinguished guests,  more  time  could  not  bo  found 
to  display  in  detail  the  architectural  and  archfeo- 
logical  curiosities  of  the  town.  With  these  few 
words  the  Mayor  suggested  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, speeches  must  be  brief,  and  hurried 
the  company  off  to  lunch.  This  was  admirably 
served  in  a garden,  and  the  toasts  were  drunk 
with  the  champagne  made  in  the  district.  But 
these  were  necessarily  short,  and  the  Congress 
started  at  about  two  o’clock  to  visit  the  Gallo- 
Roman  mosaic  which  was  discovered  about  ten 
years  ago  in  the  centre  of  a large  boulevart  that 
skirts  the  town  near  tho  Port  de  Mars.  At 
present  this  remarkable  relic  is  only  protected 
by  a rough  hoarding  which  conceals  it  from  view 
of  the  persona  passing  by.  Cn  being  admitted 
within  the  hoarding,  it  proved  a little  difficult  to 
see  tho  mosaic,  on  account  of  the  number  of 


persons  standing  upouit.  Nevertheless,  a glance 
sufficed  to  show  its  antiquity  and  its  wonderful 
state  of  preservation.  Expressions  of  interest  and 
of  satisfaction  were  heard  on  all  sides ; and,  car- 
ried away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  M. 
Charles  Lncaa  proposed  the  immediate  opening 
of  a _ subscription  for  the  preservation  of  tho 
mosaic,  the  construction  of  an  awning,  and  the 
opening  on  the  spot  of  a small  museum.  An 
excited  debate  ensued,  and  many  persons  forgot 
to  examine  the  mosaic  so  as  to  join  in  the 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
dignified  to  send  a bat  round  for  money ! 
Finally  it  was  decided  that  matters  should  be 
managed  in  a more  formal  manner.  The  Central 
Society  of  Architects  would  write  an  official 
letter  to  the  mayor  of  the  town,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  value  and  magnificence  of  the 
mosaic,  urging  that  it  should  bo  carefully  pre- 
served, and  that  it  had  been  greatly  admired 
by  upwards  of  a hundred  architects  and  con- 
noisseurs coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  congress  assembled.  The  Mayor  very 
adroitly  replied  that  such  a letter  would  be 
considered  as  a title  of  nobility  conferred  on  the 
mosaic,  and  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
town  of  Reims  would  not  begrudge  the  neces- 
sary expenditure  for  its  most  effective  pre- 
servation. 

After  this  incident,  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gross  next  examined  the  Roman  arch,  without, 
however,  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  its  size, 
though  it  is  considered  larger  than  any  Roman 
arch  remaining  within  Rome  itself.  After  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians,  this  old  arch  was 
used  as  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  close 
at  hand  there  is  an  old  Roman  street,  now 
called  the  Rue  des  Tambours,  whore  there  are 
several  houses  dating  from  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  Unfortunately,  wo  passed 
so  rapidly  in  front  of  all  these  curiosities  that 
it  was  impossible  to  give  more  than  a casual 
glance  at  each  house.  We  bad  started  after 
two  o’clock,  and  the  train  returned  to  Paris  at  a 
quarter  past  six.  To  economise  our  time,  there- 
fore, we  merely  paused  for  a moment  in  front 
of  the  majestic  Hdtel  de  Yille,  and  the  remark- 
able fifteenth-century  wood  carving  that  orna- 
ments^ the  Maison  Mouloton  on  tho  Place  du 
Marche.  Then,  passing  by  Pigale’s  Louis  XY., 
we  at  last  came  to  the  magnificent  cathedral  for 
which  Reims  will  ever  bo  renowned.  The  admi- 
rable  crest,  the  marvellous  harmony  of  the  small 
with  the  larger  arcades  were  pronounced  by  many 
admirers  to  be  finer  than  anything  similar  to  be 
found  in  Lombardy,  and  no  one  ventured  to  dia- 
pute  how  admirably  the  proportions  had  been 
kept.  Within  the  cathedral  considerable  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  on  the  chapel  which  M. 
YioI!et-le-Duc  has  recently  restored;  and  some 
time  was  also  spent  in  examining  tho  treasures 
and  the  vestments.  These  included  the  chasuble 
which  served  for  the  coronation  ceremony  of 
Louis  XIY.  and  the  gold  chalice  first  used  by 
St.  Clovis,  and  afterwards  by  the  other  kings  of 
France.  There  was  a relic-case  which  had 
belonged  to  Henry  II.,  and  another  relic-ease 
which  had  been  more  or  less  battered  and  broken 
during  the  revolution,  and  is  stated  to  contain 
not,  this  time,  the  inevitable  piece  of  the  cross, 
but  a thorn  from  the  crown  of  thorns.  The 
courteous  and  agreeable  ecclesiastic  who  accom- 
panied us  on  this  visit,  having  to  deal  with  an 
intelligent  body  of  men,  did  not  express  any 
very  profound  reverence  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  relic. 

The  sculpture,  that  is  to  say,  the  statues 
which  ornament  the  cathedral,  are  most  interest- 
ing, and,  we  regret  to  say,  somewhat  neglected. 
Tho  grant  that  has  been  allowed  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  cathedral  does  not  include  any  sum 
for  the  preservation  of  the  statues.  Yet  it 
would  seem  a great  misfortune  to  remove  the 
scaffolds  raised  round  the  cathedral  without 
having  first  seen  to  the  statues.  These  are 
not  only  precious  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
but  are  valuable  as  historical  evidence.  Notre 
Dame  de  Reims,  often  called  Notre  Dame  de 
France,  has  fourteen  kings  with  sword,  sceptre, 
and  the  traditional  long  cloak  sheltered  in  by 
tho  buttresses  of  the  transepts.  Tho  drapery 
of  these  statues,  the  rich  sculpture  of  tho 
crowns,  the  leaves  representing  sometimes 
human  features,  the  artistic  clustering  of  the 
long  hair,  and  the  noble  expression  of  the  kings, 
all  commend  them  to  preservation.  Fifty-six 
other  kings,  not  so  well  sculptured,  are  placed 
round  the  towers  and  the  grand  entrance,  and 
form  part  of  ” The  Baptism  of  Clovis.”  Among 
these  statues  there  are  two  of  genuine  his- 
.torical  importance.  They  prove  that  the 


kings  who  ornament  the  exterior  of  tt 
cathedral  are  certainly  kings  of  France,  an 
not,  as  it  has  been  stated,  kings  { 
Judah.  They  represent  Pepin- le-Bref  and  Charla 
magne.  The  identity  of  the  latter  was  recog 
nised,  with  the  assistance  of  the  scaffold,  frou 
the  fact  that  he  alone  wears  the  Imperial  crow, 
which  always  distinguishes  Charlemagne.  Pepii; 
le-Bref  is  represented  as  much  smaller  than  tt , 
other  kings.  He  is  standing  on  a lion,  and  hs; 
been  mistaken  for  David,  who  is  also  at  time 
accompanied  with  a lion.  According  to  ol 
chroniclci’s,  and,  notably,  the  Monk  of  St.  Gall. 
Pepin-le-Bref  was  insulted  by  his  rotaiuers  ii 
consequence  of  his  short  stature.  Ononeoccasioiii 
when  assisting  at  a bull  and  lion  fight,  bo  defiei 
his  courtiers  to  separate  the  animals.  As  the!' 
all  hesitated,  Popin  sprang  into  the  arena,  e3. 
claiming  that  David,  though  little,  killed  GoliattI 
and  that  Alexander  was  smaller  than  his  moa; 
illustrious  generals.  In  a few  moments  the  kin; 
had  slain  both  bull  and  lion,  and  it  is  this  ep’i 
sode  which  the  statue  at  the  cathedral  seeks  fej 
recall.  The  king  is  not  represented,  as  usuac 
in  an  attitude  of  majestic  repose;  on  the  coi 
trary,  his  cloak  is  thrown  aside,  his  robe  ? 
girdled  tightly  round  his  waist,  and  what  remain 
of  bis  arm  is  upraised  as  if  to  strike.  The  lioi 
also  seems  infuriated  by  the  strife.  Thus  it  wit 
be  seen  that  these  statues  are  extremelyiuteres'? 
ing,  though  the  peculiarities  we  have  mentions 
had  almost  entirely  escaped  notice,  and  thei 
value  was  only  discovered  when  the  scaffoU 
raised  to  restore  the  cathedral,  facilitated  \ 
closer  inspection. 

From  the  cathedral  the  members  of  the  Cor 
gress  naturally  proceeded  to  examine  the  apan 
ments  where  the  king  dines  and  resides  durini 
the  coronation  ceremonies,  and  then  visited  til 
old  church  of  St.  Remi.  The  architecture  < 
this  Ichurch  bears  the  stamp  of  three  distinc 
epochs.  There  is  the  Romanesque  nrchitectuii 
of  847,  the  ogival  school  of  11-49,  and  tin 
further  additions  of  1172.  It  is  curious  to  noli 
the  efforts  to  harmonise  the  Gothic  with  tbi 
Romanesque,  and  all  these  points  were  admir* 
bly  explained  by  M.  Leblou,  who  has  done  muc: 
to  preserve  this  edifice. 

Time,  however,  stole  rapidly  on  tho  excu- 
siouists,  and  they  were  compelledjto  hurry  awe; 
to  reach  the  celebrated  cellars  of*  the  Pommeii 
champagne.  These  were  illuminated  with  ii 
numerable  candles,  and  presented  a fantast; 
aspect.  We  walked  for  more  than  a mile  undel 
ground  among  thousands  of  casks  and  millioii] 
of  bottles  of  the  clear  dry  champagne,  whio 
constitutes  the  glory,  the  renown,  and  tl 
fortune  of  Madame  Pommery  ; and  then  omni 
buses  drove  the  members  off  to  the  new  theatm 
the  model  technical  school,  and  back  to  til 
railway  station,  thus  completing  an  afternoo' 
of  unequalled  sightseeing,  enhanced  and  ei 
livened  by  the  exquisite  champagne  offered  ti 
the  delegates,  at  Madame  Pommery’s  specifi 
command.  As  the  engine  whistled,  and  tho  trai': 
tore  along  the  dusty  lino  to  Paris,  Spaniards  an. 
English,  French  and  Austrians,  and  othel 
nationalities,  mingled  in  the  utmost  confusioE- 
cheered  to  the  success  of  architecture,  to  thi 
international  character  of  all  works  of  all  art,' 
and  sciences,  which  tend  to  refine  the  tastes  anl 
improve  the  material  comforts  of  humanity,  t-, 

I 

“ I 

JOHN  SHUTE,  1563.  I 

Having,  after  a period  of  over  thirty  yearsln 
seen  for  the  first  time,  and  become  possessed  oijfa 
a copy  of  “ The  First  and  Chief  Qroundes  of  Archie  • 
tecture,  used  in  all  the  auncient  and  famou'l  i 
monymentes : with  a farther  and  more  ampljf  i 
discourse  uppon  the  same,  than  hitherto  bats!  ; 
been  set  out  by  any  other,”  permit  me  to  con^  ■ 
tribute  to  your  journal  a description  of  tht' 
volume  for  those  of  your  readers  who  may  havi  / 
also  been  desirous  of  knowing  its  contents,— h 
volume  which  to  so  many  has  been  entirely  um' 
known  except  by  its  lengthy  title,  referred  b ?> 
in  Walpole’s  “ Anecdotes  of  Painting.”  Thf ' 
work  i.s  not  considered  to  be  a rare  one  bp 
booksellers,  yet  it  is  seldom  met  with  ; aud  I di  ' 
not  remember  that  my  learned  friend,  the  late: 
Mr.  Arthur  Asbpitel,  F.S.A.,  had  ever  seer 
a copy  of  it.  Lowndes  mentions  three  editions  i 
in  1563,  1579,  and  158-4.  Neither  in  the  British 
Museum,  nor  in  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum,  noni 
tho  Cambridge  University  Library,  is  the  work  • 
to  be_  found ; but  a copy  of  1563  is  in  tba- 
Bodleian  Library  at  0.xford.  “The  Univorsa.'.' 
Catalogue  of  Books  on  Art  ” states  that  that 
editions  of  1563  and  1584  ai‘e  in  the  Bodleian  dI; 
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' ;he  former  only  has  been  seen  by  a friend, 
^ilr.  E.  G.  Bruton,  -who  kindly  compared  a 
lescrijjtion  of  ray  copy  of  1563  'with  the  one 
i;Iiere,  which  he  states  contains  the  bookplate  of 
‘Mr.  Horatio  Walpole.”  The  work  is  in  the 
1 ;atalof;iie  of  the  “ Douce  Collection  ” at  Oxford. 
Vlany  years  since  Mr.  J.  J.  Scoles  told  me  he 
Dad  seen  a copy  for  sale  in  a catalogue,  and, 
;!:roni  information,  ho  thought  the  late  Professor 
Willis  had  bought  it,  and  I remember  that  on 
. me  occasion  he  said  he  had  a copy.  Are  any 
others  known  ? 

■ The  book  is  a small  folio,  in  size  llj  in.  by 
ir|  in.,  and  consists  of  only  twenty-six  leaves, 
■jjcludiDg  the  plates  ; and  is  printed  with  italic 
);ype.  The  title-page  is  bordered  by  four  wood 
Iblocks  of  Italian  ornament,  of  very  good  — _ 
detail ; in  the  lower  one  is  the  monogram, 

;he  top  stroke  of  which  is  not  quite 
clearly  defined  as  belonging  to  it,  or  to  the  ' X 
lurnament,  and  a little  below,  is  another 
•etter  A.  A monogram  omitting  the  C is 
uttribnted  to  Andrea  Gessner,  editor  and  pub- 
ijtisher,  of  Zurich,  about  1599.  Within  this 
border  occurs  the  title  above  printed,  followed 
i3y  “ Published  by  Jhon  Shute,  Paynter  and 
Archytecte.  Imprinted  at  London,  in  Flete- 
jtrete,  nere  to  Sainct  Dunstan’s  cburcbe,  by 
Thomas  Marshe.  1563.”  The  back  of  it  con- 
;ain3  ‘‘ The  Contents  ” and  three  errata.  The 
next  page,  with  the  signature  A ij,  contains  the 
iedication  to  the  ” Princes  Elizabeth,”  qneen 
if  England,  (ic.,  in  which  is  stated  nearly  all, 
Cif  not  all,  that  is  known  of  this  author,  and 
itherefore  I extract  it  for  its  qnaintness,  aim- 
iplicity,  and  information,  with  its  spelling  care- 
Ifnlly  followed. 

' ” It  is  both  rightly  and  excellently  affermed 
bf  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  in  his  first  booke  de 

Iifificiis  (right  Excellent  Princes  and  my  moste 
fratious  souerayne  Lady)  that  no  man  is  borne 
nto  this  world  for  liis  priuat  and  siuguler 
7eale,  because  our  Countrie  chieflie,  partely  our 
)arcntB,  and  partly  our  kinsfolks  do  require  as 
t were  a duoty  of  vs,  and  recompenco  for  that 
he  whiche  we  baue  received.  And  like  as  the 
jmembers  of  mans  body  bo  diuers  in  number, 
land  baue  according  to  their  diuersitie  diuers 
land  peculiar  properties  so  is  it  in  a good  and  well- 
laetteled  comen  wealo  : in  whiche  ther  is  no  office 
(30  base,  or  handle  works  so  simple,  whiche  is  not 
Jaecossary  and  profitable  for  the  same.  And  as 
the  members  of  the  body  doing  without  impedi- 
ftnentes  their  naturall  dneties,  ye  whole  body  is 
rin  an  heithful  hermonye,  and  able  to  performs 
all  that  belongeth  to  the  same.  So  is  it  in  a 
publike  weale  whe  all  men  in  their  calling,  do 
• labour  not  onely  for  their  owne  gayno,  but  also 
for  the  profit  and  comoditie  of  their  Countrie, 
which  thinges  when  I according  to  my  small 
;Capacitio  did  waye  with  myselfe,  I was  as  it 
twere  stirred  forward  to  do  my  dnetie  vnto  this 
my  Countrie  wherein  I live  and  am  a member. 
fAnd  BO  much  the  rather,  for  that  being  seniaut 
•vnto  the  Right  honorable  Duke  of  Nortliuber- 
lad,  1550.  It  pleased  bis  grace  for  my  forther 
knowleclg  to  maitaine  me  in  Italie  ther  to 
'cofer  w‘  the  doiges  of  y*  skilful  maisters  in 
architectur,  and  also  to  view  such  auciet  Monu- 
tmeutes  hereof  as  are  yet  extant,  whervpon  at 
my  retonmo,  presenting  his  grace  with  the 
ifrnites  of  my  trauailes,  it  pleased  the  same  to 
i shewe  them  vnto  that  noble  king  Edward  the 
VI.,  your  maiesties  most  deare  brother  of  famous 
memorie,  whose  delectation  and  pleasure  was  to 
I 86  it,  and  suche  like.  And  hauing  the  sayde 
J trikes  and  deuises  aswell  of  sculture  and  paint- 
3 ing  as  also  of  Architecture,  yet  in  my  keping, 
f I thought  it  good  at  this  time  to  set  fourth  some 
t part  of  the  same  for  the  profit  of  others,  espe- 
cially touching  Architecture : wherein  I do  folio  we 
not  onelye  the  writinges  of  learned  men,  but  also 
do  ground  myselfo  on  my  owne  experience  and 
practise,  gathered  by  the  sight  of  y®  Monumentes 
in  Italie.  And  because  all  the  members  of  the 
body  baue  cheflye  and  principally  a duetie  to 
• the  head,  as  gonernom’  of  the  whole,  and  with- 
ouc  which  al  the  other  cannot  line.  So  my 
duety  inforseth  me,  most  soneraigne  lady  (the 
perfect  and  natural  head  next  vnto  God  of  this 
our  common  weale),  to  shew  a token  of  the 
same  vnto  your  highnes,  in  presenting  these 
my  poore  and  simple  laboures  whervnto  I am 
the  rather  boldned,  considering  your  highnes 
delight  in  all  kynd  of  good  learning,  and  par- 
fect  skill  in  the  tonges  and  sciences.  Most 
humble  beseching  yourroyall  maiestieto  vouch- 
safe to  let  this  my  small  trauailo  and  woorke 
passe  under  your  noble  protection  and  defence  ; 
and  I according  to  my  bound  and  dnety  shall 
pray  to  God  for  your  long  life  and  prosperous 


Raygne,with  peace  and  tranquilitie  to  his  honour 
and  glorie.  Amen. 

Your  Maiesties  most  humble  and  obedient 
Bubiecte,  John  Shute.” 

At  the  back  of  the  leaf  commences  the 
Preface,  in  which  occurs  the  passage  in 
reference  to  studies,  none  “ deserveth  greater 
prayse,  than  that  whiche  is  of  the  grekes, 
named  ‘ Architectonica,’  and  of  the  latines, 

‘ Architectura  ’ [I  thinks  not  altogither  vnfite 
nor  vnaptlie  by  mo  termed  in  Englishe,  the  arte 
and  trade  to  rayse  vp  and  make  excellent 
edifices  and  builclinges].”  Shute  then  notices 
his  travels  and  readings;  and  that  “intending 
to  write  of  Architecture  or  bnildinges,”  says, — 
“I  have  taken  my  first  enteraunce  into  the 
writing  of  this  arte,  at  the  fine  antique  pillers 
or  Columnes,  comonly  named  of  the  places  and 
persones  partely  where  and  of  whom  they  were 
innented,  and  partely  of  their  vertues  and  pro- 
perties of  those  that  they  wer  likned  ■vnto,”  and 
explains  that  their  proportions  must  be  under- 
stood “ before  any  one  can  attain  to  any  esti- 
mable part  of  the  reste  of  this  science.”  He 
takes  “ Vitruuius,”  corrected  by  “ (Sebastianus 
Serlius,  a menielous  conning  artificer  in  our 
time)”,  to  which  ho  “ ioyned  the  minde  and 
iudgement  of  one  Gnlielmus  Philander,”  and 
mentions  the  annotations  on  Vitruvius  by  him, 
pablislied  154fi. 

The  signature  B i commences  “ The  Discourse 
from  time  to  time  howe  this  Science  of  Archi- 
tecture increased.”  After  a perusal  of  this  part 
I was  disappointed,  for  I had  always  hoped^  to 
find  some  short  notice  of  the  state  of  building 
in  England,  perhaps  followed  by  the  names  and 
works  of  the  practitioners  of  his  days,  and  thus 
at  last  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  ” who 
was  John  of  Padua,”  and  of  some  others  of  that 
date.  This  chapter  is  followed  by ‘‘What  the 
Office  and  Duetie  is  of  him  that  wyll  bo  a Per- 
fecte  Architecte  or  Mayster  of  buyldings,”  which 
is  founded  upon  the  well-known  chapter  in 
Vitruvius.  Towards  the  end,  he  writes, — “But 
I may  pray  as  Vitruuius  doth,  saying,  I pray 
0 Csesar,  and  all  other  that  rede  this  my 
writinges,  if  ther  be  any  thing  disagreingto  any 
of  these  sciences  heare  with  me  for  I cofesse 
myselfe  (saith  he)  not  to  be  parfaict. — But  I, 
the  setter  forth  of  this  treatise  in  Englishe, 
acknolage  myself  not  to  be  a parfaict  Architecte, 
(as  he  saith),  nor  yet  Gramaria,  and  though  I 
haue  pub  myselfe  in  prease,  it  is  not  through  the 
depe  knowlaige  abone  rehersed,  but  I do  it  for 
to  put  in  vre  an  entrance  or  beginning  to  them 
which  be  therin  ignoraunt,  and  desyre  further 
knowledge  in  these  thinges,  as  hereafter  ap- 
percth  by  the  declaracion  hereof.”  This  finishes 
the  page,  and  then  follows  a folding  copper- 
plate engraving  of  the  Tuscan  column,  showing 
the  Order  complete  made  “ upon  the  Simetrie  of  a 
strong  man  ” ; with  its  measures  and  the  method, 
in  outline,  of  producing  the  entasis  ; and  a third 
illustration  of  the  said  “ strong  man  ” habited 
in  -R’aflike  attire  resting  on  a mace  well  designed 
in  this  early  Italian  ornamentation.  Four  pages 
of  description  of  its  parts  follow ; and  then  a 
similarly-arranged  plate  of  the  Doric  column, 
with  a partly-naked  figure  of  Hercules,  with 
his  club  as  its  counterpart.  Again,  four 
pages  of  description,  succeeded  by  a plate  of 
the  ” lonica,”  represented  by  a female  figure, 
which  may  be  taken  for  Juno,  as  a peacock 
stands  on  the  same  pedestal  with  herself;  and 
after  its  five  pages  of  description,  comes  the 
plate  of  “Corynthia,”  “the  pillor  that  wasfounde 
in  Corinthia,  by  Callimacbius,  the  excellent 
Architect  of  Corinthe.”  'A  female  figure  iu  a 
tunic  and  cloak  is  engraved  ; this  is  followed  by 
its  five  pages  of  description;  and  then  succeeded 
by  a wood  engraving  of  the  same  size  as  the 
other  plates,  of  the  “ Composita  or  Italica  the 
triumphant  pillor,”  represented  by  a female 
figure  in  a very  placid  attitude.  Three  pages  of 
description  of  it  are  followed  by  one  “ of  another 
avtentike  piller  and  a uecessarie  Companion  to 
the  heforenamed  pillers  made  by  the  Atliemens 
to  his  perfection  named  Atticurca,”  having  a 
woodcut.  Then  come  five  diagrams 
descriptions  of  tho  “ chaunges  ” or  “ standings  ” 
of  the  columns  ; ending  with  " There  are  many 
edifices  of  the  antiques  wherin  all  the  orders  of 
these  pillers  haue  bene  sette  one  uppon  another ; 
garnishing  them  accordinglye  as  it  is  yet  to  be 
sene  in  the  Amphitiatrum  named  Collosseum 
in  Home  whose  excellent  and  praiseworthy  doing 
shalbe  more  plainely  sette  fourth  hereafter. 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  a second  publica- 
tion was  contemplated.  The  signature  F ij 
and  folio  xviii.,  on  the  same  page,  contain  the 
rule  how  to  “ diminish  tho  scapns  under  the 


capitall  by  the  increasing  of  bis  height”  ; and 
“ Another  example  to  be  observed  very  necessary 
for  the  maister  builder  or  Architecte  that  is^  for 
the  inlarging  of  the  Epistilium,  when  the  pillor 
amouuteth  to  certaine  heightes.”  On  the  reverse 
of  this  leaf  tho  work  terminates  with  a regret 
that  the  author  has  no  more  “figures  out  of 
which  springeth  both  desire  and  also  encourage- 
ment to  the  same.”  The  imprint  is  tho  same 
as  on  the  title-page. 

The  volume  I am  referring  to  is  clean  and  m 
good  preservation.  To  say  that  the  bookseller 
had  the  work  “bound  by  Riviere,”  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held  by  him.  The  male  and  female  figures, 
neatly  engraved,  vary  from  7^  in.  to  8i  in.  in 
height.  Each  paragraph  has  a woodcut  initial 
letter,  varying  in  size,  which  appear  not  to  have 
been  specially  cut  for  this  work.  The  copy  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  is  stated  to  be  coloured, 
and  the  plate  of  the  Composite  column 
is  partially  adhering  to  a plain  plate ; it  has 
also  a duplicate  impression  of  the  Composite 
column.  The  precepts  contained  in  this  treatise 
are  those  of  pure  Italian  architecture,  and  far 
in  advance  of  the  ideas  shown  in  the  volume  of 
drawings  by  John  Thorpe,  or  carried  out  in  the 
edifices  of  that  early  period. 

This  book  is  considered  to  be  tbe  first  prac- 
tical work  in  English  on  Architecture.  Wal- 
pole, in  his  “ Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
quotes  “Lomazzo  on  Painting,”  1598,  for  the 
remark  that  “ Limnings,  much  used  in  former 
times  in  church-books,  as  alsoiu  drawing  by  the 
life  in  small  models,  of  late  years  by  some  of 
our  countrymen,  as  Shoote,  Betts,  &c.,  hnt 
brought  to  the  rare  perfection  we  now  see,  by 
—Nicholas  Hilliard,”  &c.  This  Shoote,  Walpole 
further  on  supposes  to  be  tho  above  John  Shute  ; 
and  adds  that  “ the  cuts  and  figures  in  the 
book  are  in  a better  style  than  ordinary.” 
Ho  also  considers  him  to  be  tho  author 
of  another  work,  published  1562,  entitled  “ Two 
very  notable  Commentaries,”  &g.,  containing  a 
translation  from  A.  Cambini,  and  printed  by 
Rowland  Hall.  As  it  was  dedicated  to  “ Sir 
Edward  Fynes,  Lord  Clynton  and  Say,  and  in 
it  the  translator  writes,  ” I am  your  man,  and 
yon  my  very  good  lord  and  master,”  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  it  can  bo  by  our  John  Shute,  who 
acknowledges  tho  Duke  of  Northumberland  as 
his  master  in  the  work  referred  to  by  me,  and 
published  in  the  following  year.  There_  was 
another  John  Shute,  who  translated  Viret  s 
“ Christian  Instructor  ” of  1565  in  1573,  and 
other  works  in  1579  and  1594;  to  say  nothing  of 
“ J.  S.’s  Pious  Life  and  Death,”  1643 ; and 
“ Funeral  Sermon,”  1645.  I also  find  mention 
of  a Captain  John  Shute  in  1563.  Tho  work  of 
1573  is,  curiously  enough,  dedicated  to  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Robert  Dudley,  Baron  of  Denbigh, 
Earl  of  Leicester  (third  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick)  ; curious,  because  tho  Duke  of 
Northumberland  before  noticed  was  his  father, 
John  Dudley  (born  aboot  1502),  Viscount  Lisle, 
Admiral  of  England,  and  when  Earl  of  Warwick 
mounting  into  eminence  on  the  fall  of  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  was  created  in  1551  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary  was  attainted  and  beheaded  in 
1553.  Was  this  duke  engaged  in  building 
operations  of  any  importance  to  render  it  ad- 
visable to  obtain  a correct  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  architecture,  by  sending  “bis  servant” 
abroad  to  learn  it  ? Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  “ Protector  Somerset,”  it  is  well 
known,  was  building  the  palace  in  tho  Strand 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  January,  1551-2. 
If  more  could  be  learnt  of  Sir  John  Thynne, 
John  Cains  or  Keyes,  John  Thorpe,  John  of 
Padua,  and  this  John  Shute,  all  of  whom  are 
known  at  about  the  same  period,  we  should  be 
able  to  decide  if  they  were  three  or  five  per- 
sons,  and  about  this  wo  are  at  present  quite 
uncertain. 

I have  lately  found  another,  and,  I think, 
an  unknown  reference  to  our  John  Shute,  in  the 
“Account  of  Architects  and  Architecture,” 
written  by  John  Evelyn,  1696,  who,  while  noting 
the  use  of  the  words  “ cornice,”  “ trabeation,  ’ and 
“entablature,”  observes,  “Somewriters  apply  it” 
[the  word  “ trabeation”]  “only  to  the  very  cover 
and  utmost  top  of  the  orders;  but  so  does  not 
our  countryman,  John  Shute,  whose  book,  being 
printed  Anno  1584  (and  one  of  tbe  first  that  was 
IDublislied  of  architecture  in  the  English  tongue), 
keeps  rather  to  the  ancient  terms  than  by 
mixing  them  with  such  barbarous  ones  as  -were 
afterwards  introduced,  indanger  the  confusion 
of  young  students  and  such  as  applied  them- 
selves to  the  art.”  It  is  not  only  curious  that 
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Evelyn  refers  to  the  last  of  the  three  editions 
of  the  work;  but  that  in  1679,  in  a bookseller’s 
list  of  architectural  works,  no  mention  is  made 
of  Shute’s  work,  although  Serlio,  Hans  Bloom, 
Vignola,  Scamozzi,  Palladio,  and  Wotton,  are 
referred  to  as  being  “in  English whilst 
Vitruvius,  De  TOrmo,  Dietterlin,  Marolois,  and 
many  others,  “ are  difficult  to  be  got.” 

Shute,  “ painter  etainer,”  died  September  25, 
1563,  tbe  same  year  as  the  publication  of  his 
work,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Edmund,  Lombard. street,  destroyed  in  the  Fire 
of  1666.  The  edition  of  Stow’s  “ Survey  of 
London,”  1722,  records  the  twenty-eight  lines 
of  the  English  epitajdi.  From  the  lines, — 

“ That  anckut  practico  and  profound, 

That  bight  of  Arehitccfiire, 

A Knovrlfdgc  meet  for  those 
That  builiiinffS  doe  erect, 

As  hy  his  TVurkes,  at  large  set  forth, 

Is  ahewne  the  full  ell'ect," 

it  might  be  inferred  either  that  he  had  published 
another  volnme  on  the  art,  or  that  some  edifices 
bad  been  erected  from  his  designs, — more  pro- 
bably the  latter;  hut  I know  of  none  to  which 
his  name  has  been  connected. 

Wyatt  Papwortii. 


ST.  ALBANS  ABBEY. 

The  restoration  of  the  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Albans  appears  likely  to  afford  a fine  field 
for  the  squabbles  of  archrcologists  and  arcbmo- 
logical  critics.  A new  phase  in  the  fight  has 
just  been  reached,  and  the  proposal  by  those 
concerned  in  the  restoration  to  place  a high- 
pitched  roof  (we  presume  of  thirteenth-century 
type)  over  the  nave  has  led  to  an  indignant 
correspondence  in  the  Ti)nes.  First  came  Lord 
Carnarvon,  as  the  president  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  who  thinks  that  “ tho  mao-- 
nificent  folio  on  St.  Albans  which  the  Society 
published  from  IVIr.  Carter’s  drawings  in  1S13  ” 
gives  them  a right  to  be  heard.  Well,  the 
drawings  hardly  give  a very  correct  idea  of  the 
e-Yternal  aspect  and  structure  of  tbe  building, 
but  they  were  good  for  tho  time  in  wliich  they 
were  done,  no  doubt.  Lord  Carnarvon  expresses 
himself  as  quite  aware  that  a high-pitched  roof 
on  the  nave  of  St.  Alban’s  would  be  no  novelty; 
but  he  urges  that  the  “ accidental  substitution 
of  flat  roof.'}”  (low-pitched  roofs,  we  presume,  is 
meant)  has  given  singular  magnificence  to  the 
only  really  fine  feature  of  tho  exterior,  the 
central  tower.  This,  he  thinks,  would  be  greatly 
impaired  by  the  substitution  of  a high-pitched 
roof;  “nor  can  it,”  he  adds,  “ be  said  that  the  : 
proposed  chauges  would  improve  the  effect  of . degree  that  is  quite  unusual  in  timber'^of  the 
the  interior,  for  assume  that  no  one  even  in  I very  moderate  age  of  this.  Its  present  state, 
this  age  of  extensive  church  re.storation  can  COD-  as  seen  on  entering  with  a light  between  the 
template  an  alteration  of  the  flat  ceiling.”  But  j roof  and  ceiling,  is  extraordinary,  and  renders  it 
the  pith  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon’s  letter  really  1 astonishing  that  it  has  not  fallen  into  tho  church 
lies  in  the  succeeding  sentences  : — sometime  since.  Scarcely  a single  tie-beam 

J would  also,  with  all  respect,  press  upon  j has  any  bearing  on  the  walls  whatever;  the 

the  committee  the  consideration  as  to  the  amount  j wood  is  rotted  into  mere  touchwood,  and  iron 

of  now  work  which  this  proposal  must  involve,  ■ flitches  have  been  bolted  on  each  side  of  them 
together  with  the  obvious  risk  of  the  new  work  j to  hold  on  the  walls.  But  even  thus  there  is  in 
not  being  m harmony  with  the  old.  The  western  i some  cases  nothing  to  depend  on,  for  tho  wood 
pble,  ivuth  the  parapets  on  either  side,  will  all  . has  rotted  so  far  back  that  only  the  last  bolt  of 
have  to  be  now  or  altered,  n change  involving  ■ tho  flitches  has  anything  to  hold  by.  Between 

not  only  considerable  cost,  but  doubtful,  perhaps,  the  iron  flitches  you  find  a hole  like  a rabbit 


great  part  of  the  remainder,  if  not  looked  to, 
would  bo  in  the  same  condition;  and  we  sub- 
scribed in  order  to  preserve  the  ancient  building 
as  it  was,  not  to  transform  it  into  what  certain 
architects  consider  that  it  ought  to  bo.'” 

This  was  capped  on  the  same  day  by  a letter 
from  Mr.  Morris,  tho  sensitive  secretary  of  the 
sensitive  Society  for  tho  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings,  stating  that  Lord  Carnarvon’s  letter 
expressed  the  opinion  of  “ men  of  taste  ” 
throughout  the  country  ; which  it  is,  of  course, 
well  to  know,  on  such  good  authority.  Mr. 
Beresford-Hope  followed  with  a letter  defending 
the  proposed  scheme  on  grounds  of  architectural 
design ; that  the  abbey  had  been  intended  to 
have  a high-pitched  roof;  that  the  weather- 
mould  of  tho  original  roof  was  shown  in  Mr. 
Neale’s  volume  on  St.  Albans;  and  that  the 
architectural  advantage  of  such  a roof  was 
self-evident,  from  the  at  present  abnormal 
length  and  consequent  proportionate  lowness  of 
the  nave.  He  also,  however,  lias  a profound 
respect  for  tho  old  painted  ceiling,  “a  relic  of 
old  art  which  it  would  bo  sacrilegious  to 
disturb.” 

To  those  who  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes 
what  these  gentlemen  have  only  written  about, 
the  correspondence  is,  at  all  events,  rather 
amnsing.  It  may  be  worth  while,  however,  to 
toll  the  correspondents  and  their  readers  a little 
more  about  tho  building  than  tliey  appear  to 
know. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  anew  roof  for  the 
nave  is  an  absolute  and  imperative  necessity  at 
once,  almost  as  much  so  as  the  strengthening  of 
the  tower  and  the  setting  straight  of  the  sontli 
wall.  Concerning  these  latter,  by  the  way,  and 
the  remark  of  Earl  Cowper  that  “ wo  were 
told  ” they  were  in  danger  of  falling,  wo  may 
jast  observe  that  if  that  nobleman  had  paid  the 
attention  to  the  proceedings  at  tho  Abbey 
which  his  professed  interest  in  the  building 
would  have  led  one  to  expect,  ho  certainly  ought 
to  have  known  that  tho  statements  as  to  the 
critical  condition  of  the  tower  and  south  wall 
were  not  one  iota  exaggerated,  and  that  nothing 
but  what  was  absolutely  necessary  has  been 
done  to  put  them  in  a secure  state.  The  case 
is  no  less  critical  with  the  roof.  The  existing 
roof  of  tho  nave,  as  we  suppose  most  of  those 
who  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  building  are 
aware,  is  not  a Gothic  one  at  all, — not  even 
late  Gothic ; it  is  an  ordinary  tie-beam  roof 
of  oak  put  up  within  the  modern  or  post- 
Gothio  period.*  Of  the  ceiling  a word 
just  now.  The  roof  for  some  reason  has 
suffered  from  worm-eating  and  decay  to 

1 . . . I ... 


in  effect  when  tho  change  is  completed.  The 
features  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
building  since  the  high  roof  was  lowered  have 
rendered  such  a roof  incougruoua.  The  consensus 
partium  cannot  be  restored. 

I have  thonght  it  was  only  respectful  to  tho 
committee  to  adduce  some  special  considerations 
which  seem  to  me  adverse  to  their  scheme;  but 
on  more  general  grounds  I would  venture  to 
urge,  on  behalf  of  the  society,  a very  earnest 
consideration  of  the  further  question,  how  far  a 
measure  which  is  incontestably  destructive  of 
the  architectural  history  of  a great  building  is 
justified  by  any  architectural  gain  to  bo  ob- 
tained— even  assuming  that  there  is  such by 

the  substitution  of  a high-pitched  roof. 

As  a work  of  art,  the  exterior  of  St.  Albans 
can  never  be  made  beautiful ; but  if  it  is  left  in 
its  present  condition  it  will  continue  to  be  inte- 
resting in  the  highest  degree  as  evidence  of  suc- 
cessive additions  and  alterations  in  succesaivo 
generations  of  men  and  centuries  of  time.” 

This  was  followed  by  a letter  from  Earl 
Cowper,  complaining  that  “ we  Hertfordshire 
men”  were  being  put  in  tho  absurd  position  of 
seeing  their  beloved  abbey  injured  by  injudicious 
restoration,  which  was  paid  for  out  of  their  own 
pockets : — 

Wo  were  told  that  the  tower  and  the  south 
uave  were  actually  falling  down,  and  that  a 


burrow,  into  which  you  can  put  your  arm  and 
pull  out  handfuls  of  dust  and  mould.  The  king- 
posts havo  been  tenoned  into  the  tie-beams 
without  bolts  or  straps,  and  though  we  may 
suppose  they  have  been  wedged  or  keyed  up 
originally,  the  shrinkage  of  the  wood  has  left  the 
tie-beams  to  part  company  from  them,  and  they 
are  held  up  by  iron  straps  put  on  subsequently 
through  staples  fixed  into  the  wood,  and  the  ends 
slightly  turned.  Tho  purlins  have  been  very 
weak  in  scantling  from  tho  first,  and  in  places 
where  they  have  sagged,  instead  of  any  attempt 
being  made  to  strengthen  them,  the  rafters  have 
actually  been  packed  up  with  pieces  inserted 
between  them  and  the  pnrlins,  so  as  to  keep  the 
outer  line  of  roof  straight,  which  seems  to  have 
been  thought  all  that  was  necessary.  Horizontal 
bearers  have  been  placed  from  tie-beam  to 
tie-beam  to  spike  the  ceiling  joists  to  ; but  as 
the  tie-beams  have  sagged,  they  have  been  cut 
away  round  the  ends  of  these  bearers  to  prevent 
their  carrying  down  tbe  bearers,  and  buckling 
the  ceiling  so  much  as  might  otherwise  have 
been  tho  case,  and  so  effectually  has  this  been 
done,  that  the  bearers  meant  to  carry  or  stiffen 
the  ceiling  joists  are  in  some  instances  actually 
lying  upon  the  celling,  and  only  supported  by 
it.  In  short,  the  general  conclusion  suggested 


• Some  pieces  from  a Lato  Gothic  roof  are,  however, 
worked  up  in  the  rafters  aud  ceiling  joists. 


is  that  the  roof  has  been  unscientifically  de’ 
■signed  aud  put  together  from  the  first;  that  at 
an  early  period  it  began  to  decay  and  to  give  at 
ill  points  ; and  that  then  the  greatest  bunt^Iers 
among  the  village  joiners  were  let  loose  to  do 
what  they  liked  with  it.  The  principals  are  at 
present  propped  from  the  internal  scaffolding  at 
several  points,  without  which  they  could  hardly 
be  considered  safe  for  a day  ; in  fact,  only  a few 
days  back  one  of  the  tie-beams  suddenly 
cracked  with  a loud  report,  and  now  presents  a 
serpentine  curve,  picturesque,  but  not  practical 
in  appearance. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  impossible  that  the 
present  roof  can  remain,  or  that  any  good  what, 
ever  can  bo  done  with  it,  unless  the  sentimental 
gentlemen  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  can  persuade  the  committee 
to  leave  the  timbers  to  rot  on  the  top  of  the 
in-ops,  adding  more  props  as  the  decay  proceeds, 
which,  we  believe,  is  the  method  they  advocate. 
The  only  question  is  on  what  principle  the  re. 
newal  of  the  roof  should  be  carried  out ; whether 
it  should  be  an  attempt  to  design  and  construct 
such  a roof  as  may  probably  have  stood  upon 
the  thirteenth-cemury  clearstory,  or  whether  it 
should  merely  be  the  replacing  of  the  present 
roof  with  a similar  sound  and  good  one,  with 
merely  the  utilitarian  object  of  preserving  the 
building.  And  we  must  say  that  we  are  so  far 
with  the  opposition,  that  our  strong  impression 
is  in  favour  of  the  latter  proceeding.  It  is  of 
course,  perfectly  true  that  originally  the  build- 
ing had  high-pitched  roofs,  and  tbe  indication 
of  the  junction  of  these  roofs  with  the  tower  is 
visible ; though,  if  Mr.  Berosford  Hope  had 
looked  at  tho  building  before  writing  his  letter 
to  the  Times,  instead  of  trusting  to  Mr.  Neale’s 
drawings,  he  would  have  seen  that  there  is  not  . 
any  actual  weathermould  on  the  west  face  of 
the  tower ; if  there  was  one,  it  has  been 
cut  away.  But  we  may  say  that  tho  one 
really  good  point  in  the  correspondence  we 
have  alluded  to  is  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon’s 
remark  that  the  change  would  involve  ' 
the  re-designing  and  re-building  of  the  west  • 
front,  or  its  upper  portion  at  least,  and  the 
addition  of  a similar  high-pitched  roof  to  each 
transept.  This  it  unquestionably  would ; and 
such  a degree  of  alteration  of  the  building, 
destroying  all  its  well-known  and  charac- 
teristic outline  and  associations,  we  con- 
ceive  wonld  be  an  error  and  a disad- 
vantage not  to  be  compensated  for  by  the 
erection  of  any  modern  imitation  of  a thirteenth- 
century  roof,  however  able  and  perhaps  beau- 
tiful in  itself.  What  we  should  recommend 
would  be  simply  to  remove  the  present  tumble- 
down  roof,  and  substitute  a new  one  on  the 
same  lines,  of  the  most  solid  and  enduring 
material  and  construction.  And  what  about 
the  ceiling?  Thereby  hangs  a tale.  There  > 
seems  to  be  a most  curious  misapprehension  ; 
about  that  same  ceiling.  One  of  tho  great 
arguments  against  the  proposed  high-pitched 
roof  is  either  that  it  would  involve  the  removal 
of  the  ceiling,  or  that  half  the  value  of  the  open 
roof  would  be  lost  by  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
hidden  by  the  coiling  internally.  That  any  one 
should  dream  of  touching  the  ceiling  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  an  enormity  not  to  be  men- 
tioned. Even  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  writes 
on  the  side  of  the  Restoration  Committee,  re- 
gards it  as  a precious  relic  of  old  art  which  it 
would  be  a sacrilege  to  touch.  The  fact  is,  . 
that  although  the  small  portion  of  ceiling 
over  the  choir  is  a Gothic  design,  renewed 
or  restored,  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  i 

merely  an  exceedingly  coarse  and  clumsy 
imitation  of  the  general  style  of  the  original 
choir  ceiling,  and  was  made  at  a compara-  i 
tively  modern  date,  and  after  the  Gothic  ; 
style  which  it  simulates  had  in  reality  died  out.  I 
Impressing  this  fact  (which  seems  to  be  strangely 
overlooked)  upon  our  readers,  we  hope  they  will  I 
be  the  less  startled  to  hear  that  the  ceiling  must  i 
inevitably  go  in  any  case,  quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  high  roof.  A new  roof,  as  we 
have  shown,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
ceiling,  which  consists  of  band-box  planks 
about  ^ in.  thick,  is  so  rotten  that  the  pieces  i 
which  were  necessarily  taken  off  preparatory 
to  the  recent  operations  on  the  south  wall  in 
many  cases  came  in  pieces  in  tho  process  ; tbe 
edges  in  most  cases  are  rotted  away  and  ragged,  i 
and  the  ceiling,  once  taken  down,  would  not  be 
fit  to  put  up  again,  except  so  piecemeal  as  to 
necessitate  at  least  half  of  it  being  new.  Any 
one  who  is  incredulous  has  nothing  to  do  but  go  | 
up  and  examine  it,  or  even  an  examination  of 
the  pieces  which  were  taken  off  and  are  now 
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Btacked  in  the  nave  Tvould  be  a nearly  EuflScienfc 
indication  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  As  to 
the  ceilinp;  being  artistically  valuable,  it  is  not 
BO  ; it  looks  pretty  well  from  below,  but  it  is 
itself  an  imitation, — and  a very  bad  and  coarse 
one,  and  of  no  historic  or  archteological  value 
whatever.  But  ita  appearance  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  interior  of  the  Abbey;  and 
what  we  should  do,  if  the  matter  lay  with  us, 
would  bo  to  construct  a new  low-pitched  tie- 
beam  roof  as  before,  and  then  to  fix  up  such 
portions  of  the  ceiling  as  were  in  good  condi- 
tion, if  sufficient  were  found  to  make  it  worth 
while,  and  make  it  up  with  now  pieces  continu- 
ing the  same  design ; or,  if  none  of  the  existing 
ceiling  were  fit  to  be  used  again,  then  to  place 
a new  ceiling  under  the  new  roof  and  paint  it, 
not  in  imitation  of  the  imitation,  but  of  the 
original,  viz.,  the  portion  of  the  choir  ceiling 
which  has  been  preserved  and  restored.  A fresh 
imitation  of  it  would  have  just  as  much  title  to 
respect  as  the  existing  imitation,  and  would  be 
sure  to  be  a much  better  one  and  better 
carried  out. 

Such  are  the  plain  facts  about  the  present 
stage  in  the  restoration  of  St.  Albans,  concern- 
ing which  such  a needless  outcry  has  been  made 
by  persona  who  have  taken  no  trouble  to  learn 
the  real  truth, — a matter,  indeed,  about  which 
the  “Protection”  Society  do  not  seem  to  trouble 
themselves  much,  as  it  might  often  be  exceed- 
ingly  in  their  way.  It  is  a pity  that  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  will  write  so  positively  in  the 
papers  upon  subjects  of  wliich  they  have  no 
practical  knowledge.  The  only  way  to  get 
ground  for  a satisfactory  judgment  in  snch  a 
matter  is  for  people  to  go  up  ladders  and  scaf- 
folds, poke  into  roofs,  and  see  things  for  them- 
selves. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  displacement 
of  the  inner  face  of  the  clearstory  masonry 
during  the  forcing  over  of  the  south  wall  has 
been  rectified  without  any  difficulty  or  any 
injury  to  the  work,  the  facing  stones  have  been 
taken  out  and  reset;  and  the  wall  now  presents 
a perfectly  good  appearance  internally.  Ex- 
ternally the  clearstory  is  in  a sad  state  of 
dilapidation,  and  a great  deal  of  renewal  is 
necessary.  Here,  again,  it  is  urged  by  the 
extreme  conservatives  that  the  work  should  be 
left  in  its  present  decayed  condition  rather  than 
have  new  stones  introduced ; and  there  would 
be  something  to  be  said  for  this,  no  doubt,  if  it 
were  a mere  matter  of  sentiment  and  appear- 
ance. But  the  fact  is  that  many  of  the  stones 
in  the  window  archivolts,  &c.,  are  actually  split 
in  pieces,  and  ready  to  fall  out,  and  a large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  destitute  of  proper  bond  into 
the  body  of  the  wall ; their  renewal  is  necessary, 
practically ; and  we  presume  the  most  bigoted 
anti-restorer,  if  ho  could  be  caught  in  one  of  his 
lucid  intervals,  must  admit  that  in  such  a case 
it  is  as  well  to  replace  the  excised  stone  by  one 
cut  to  the  design  of  the  old  one  which  it  replaces. 
The  fact  is,  the  Medimval  builders,  though  such 
great  building  artists  and  such  bold  constructors 
iu  regard  to  the  main  design  of  their  buildiuga, 
were  often  bad  and  careless  constructors  in 
regard  to  such  details  as  bond,  and  consequently 
a retributive  justice  comes  upon  them,  and  their 
work  has  to  be  removed  and  replaced  when,  if 
properly  pub  together,  it  might  have  remained 
intact. 

The  shores  against  the  exterior  of  the  south 
walls  have  been  for  some  time  struck,  and  brick 
flying  buttresses  in  cement  now  take  their  place, 
and  there  seems  no  danger  of  any  renewed 
settlement  of  the  wall,  unstable  as  its  con- 
struction is.  The  modern  wall  which  externally 
concealed  the  porch  at  the  end  of  the  north 
aisle  has  been  taken  down,  and  the  porch  thrown 
open.  Built  up  in  this  wall  were  found  a great 
number  of  fragments  of  architectural  detail, 
mostly  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  some  of 
them  very  beautiful,  and  which  had  been  kept 
in  a remarkable  state  of  preservation  in  the 
wall.  The  fragments  of  this  nature  form  an 
interesting  collectiou. 


New  Wet  Dock  at  Greenock. — The  cere- 
mony of  cutting  the  first  sod  of  the  new  wet 
dock  at  Garvel  Park,  Greenock,  was  performed 
on  the  Ist  inst.  by  the  Provost  and  Mrs.  Lyle. 
The  dock,  which  has  been  named  the  “ James 
Watt”  Dock,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  engi- 
neer, will  be  2,000  ft.  in  length,  and  300  ft.  in 
breadth,  and  will  afford  7,200  ft.  of  quayage. 
The  cost  of  the  work,  including  upwards  of 
80,000?-.  for  the  site,  is  estimated  at  about 
420,000?. 


BRISTOL  AND  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHHUOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

SoMK  account  of  the  first  day’s  proceedings  of 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  appeared 
in  onr  last  (p.  813,  ante).  On  the  second  day  of 
the  meeting  (Wednesday  in  last  week),  the  party 
proceeded  in  carriages  to  Westbury,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church,  where  Mr.  John  Taylor 
read  a paper  on  Westbury  College  and  Church. 
The  visitors,  after  examining  the  church,  betook 
themselves  to  the  carriages,  and  were  driven 
to  Henbury.  Some  time  was  spent  in  the 
grounds  surroundingBlaize  Castle,  the  difficulties 
and  troubles  of  ascent  being  compensated  for  bv 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Bishop  Clifford  gave 
an  address  on  the  Roman  remains  at  Blaize 
Castle.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  Henbury 
Church  (recently  restored),  which  was  described 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Way,  who  was  thanked  for  his 
kindness.  Luncheon  was  served  in  an  adjoining 
schoolroom.  Compton  Greenfield  (where  the 
church  was  inspected)  was  next  visited.  Mr. 
Sholto  Vere  Hare  hospitably  entertained  the 
Society  at  Knolo  Park,  and  threw  open  his  art- 
treasures  for  inspection.  At  Almondsbury 
Church  Mr.  Reynolds  drew  attention  to  the 
thirteenth -century  chancel,  showing  well  tlie 
ornament  of  the  period.  The  monuments  and 
ejjitaphs  having  been  examined,  the  travellers 
started  back  to  Bristol  through  Soutlifield, 
halting  at  Redland  Manor  House,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Reynolds,  to  inspect  some  rich  examjjles 
of  domestic  architecture.  In  the  evening  a cou- 
^'erso2^■one  was  held  in  the  lecture-theatre  of  the 
Museum,  Queen’s-road.  Mr.  C.  J.  Thomas  pre- 
sided, aud  there  was  a good  attendance.  Mr. 
Alderman  Fox  (Master  of  the  Merchant  Ven- 
turers)  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “The 
Ancient  Guilds  of  Bristol,”  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting,  and  which  ho  was 
asked  to  have  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society.  The  remaining  papers  were  “The 
Ancient  Privileges  of  the  Bristol  Freemen,”  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Nicbolls  ; “ The  Manor  of  Clifton,”  read 
by  Mr.  Jacques  on  behalf  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis  ; “ The 
Roman  Remains  at  Berkeley,”  read  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Nicbolls  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Irvine;  “ The  History  of 
the  Bristol  Portrait  of  Sebastian  Cabot,”  by  Mr. 
George. 

Thursday,  August  Ist,  the  third  day  of  the 
meeting,  was  spent  in  Bristol.  The  Society 
met  at  the  Mayor’s  Chapel,  when  a paper  on  the 
building  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor.  The  party 
was  conducted  over  the  chapel,  and  various 
points  of  interest  examined,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
was  warmly  thanked  for  bis  paper.  They 
next  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  in  whose  inspec- 
tion a considerable  time  was  spent.  Mr.  R.  J. 
King  read  a paper  on  the  architectural  and 
other  features  of  the  building.  He  remarked 
that  there  was  nothing  quite  like  this  cathedral, 
either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  It  stood, 
in  many  respects,  alone,  aud  a minute  acquaint- 
ance with  other  great  English  churches  of  the 
same  period  enabled  even  an  unprofessional 
student  like  himself  to  recognise  and  appreciate 
its  remarkable  peculiarities.  The  beauty  of  the 
edifice  had  not  always  been  recognised.  The 
great  originality  of  the  design  seemed  to  him  to 
have  resulted  in  nothing  but  what  was  admirable. 
The  nave,  so  long  wanting,  had  been  added  to  the 
choir  and  transepts,  and  how  far  the  cathedral 
in  its  renewed  condition  can  be  pronounced  nn- 
pleasiug,  might,  ho  thought,  safely  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  all  who  were  visiting  it  that 
day.  The  great  distingnishing  features  were 
the  lofty  main  arcade,  with  triforium  or  clear- 
story, the  aisles  of  equal  height  with  the  nave 
and  choir,  and  consequently  admitting  of  those 
lofty  and  magnificent  windows  which  quite  com- 
pensated for  the  absence  of  the  usual  stages 
above  the  arcade ; the  roofing,  or  rather  the 
vaulting,  of  the  aisles,  and  the  disposition  and 
design  of  the  sepulchral  recesses.  After  the 
paper,  the  members  went  round  the  cathedral, 
and  various  details  were  examiued  aud  de- 
scribed. Mr.  King  was  cordially  thanked  for 
his, paper.  After  leaving  the  cathedral,  the 
visitors  proceeded  to  All  Saints’  Church, 
which  was  examined  ; aud  afterwards  the 
Corporation  records  and  insignia  were  inspected 
at  the  Council-house.  Some  explanatory  and 
descriptive  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Nicbolls.  The  Red  Book,  Book  of  ‘Wales, 
and  other  interesting  volumes,  came  under 
notice.  The  members  and  their  friends  wore, 
received  in  the  Council  Cliamber  by  the  Mayor, 
the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Harford),  the  Town  Clerk, 
and  the  Deputy  Town  Clerk.  In  accordance 
with  previous  arrangement,  the  company  next 


visited  the  Merchants’  Hall,  in  Prince-street, 
where  luncheon  had  been  provided  by  the 
Master  of  the  Merchant  l^’enturers.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  large  number  of  guests  it  was 
Found  necessary  to  occupy  two  rooms.  The 
Mayor  (Mr.  G.  W.  Edwards)  was  present,  as 
also  the  Master  of  the  Society,  the  President  of 
the  Association  (Mr.  0.  J.  Thomas),  Mr.  T.  T. 
Taylor,  Mr.  F.  Lucas,  Mr.  M.  King,  several 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  city,  and  a full 
attendance  of  the  members  of  the  society  and 
their  friends  who  had  invitations.  After  the 
luncheon  some  complimentary  toasts  were  pro- 
proposed.  Mrs.  Hallett,  responding  for  “ The 
Ladies,”  expressed  satisfaction  that  at  the 
meetings  of  this  society  the  ladies  had  their 
rights  as  well  as  their  privileges.  From  tho 
Merchants’  Hall  tho  members  and  friends  pro- 
ceeded by  King-street  and  Bristol  Bridge  to 
St.  Philip’s  Church.  Tho  architecture  and 
peculiar  features  were  described  by  Mr.  J. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Nicbolls.  On  returning 
into  the  city,  several  houses  in  Castle-street  and 
near  the  Castle  were  visited,  by  jjarmission  of 
the  tenants.  An  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Nicbolls  on  the  Castle  as  it  was,  and 
what  portions  of  it  remained.  The  party  then 
repaired  to  the  Black-friars,  where  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  on  “ The  Dominicans  in 
Bristol.”  St.  James’s  Church  was  the  last  place 
visited  for  tho  day.  The  members  were  re- 
ceived by  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  T.  Graham). 
Mr.  J.  Reynolds  made  some  explanatory  re- 
marks. In  tho  evening  the  Mayor  of  Bristol 
entertained  a very  numerous  party  of  tho 
members  of  the  society  and  other  gentlemen  to 
a dinner  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Tho  concluding  meeting  of  tho  members  of 
this  society  was  held  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
the  2nd  inst.,  at  the  Museum  and  Librai-y.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Thomas  presided,  and  in  opening  the  pro- 
ceedings said  he  thought  the  society  might  con- 
gratulate themselves  npon  the  very  favourable 
weather  they  had  had,  and  also  upon  the  zeal 
that  had  been  displayed  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  meeting.  Several  resolutions,  conveying 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Dean  of 
Bristol,  and  to  all  others  who  had  promoted  the 
success  of  the  meeting  were  agreed  to  by 
acclamation,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Chelten- 
ham be  the  place  of  next  year’s  meeting,  aud 
that  the  choice  of  a president  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  council. 

After  tho  meeting  a number  of  the  party 
started  for  Hannam,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Bitton,  where  luncheon  was  provided  in  tho 
school-room.  They  left  Bitton  for  Siston  Church 
and  Court,  and  proceeded  to  Pucklechurch, 
whence  they  returned  to  Bristol,  where  tho 
party  dissolved. 


ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
AT  NORTHAMPTON. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  congress  of  the  Royal 
Arcbmological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  commenced  in  Northampton  on 
Tuesday  in  last  week.  The  members  and  friends 
gathered  in  strong  force  in  tho  Assembly-room 
of  the  new  Town-hall,  to  be  present  at  the 
oflicial  reception  by  tho  Mayor  aud  Corporation. 
Tho  Town  Clerk  read  an  address,  which  was 
certainly  a model  of  brevity  as  compared  with 
other  addresses  of  the  kind  we  have  listened  to. 

Lord  Talbot  do  Malahide,  president  of  the 
Institute,  thanked  the  citizens  for  their  words 
of  welcome,  and  said  it  would  bo  cbeering  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute  to  remember,  in  the 
course  of  their  proceedings,  that  tho  Corporation 
took  an  interest  in  their  pursuits,  which  he  was 
satisfied  would  have  a tendency  to  preserve  the 
ancient  monuments  of  our  couutry.  He  feared 
that  it  was  not  every  corporation  that  was 
equally  deserving  of  praise.  Northamptonshire 
was  comparatively  a new  couutry  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  and  the  antiquities  of 
Northampton  would  be  barely  touched  upon  by 
what  they  proposed  to  do.  There  were  many 
historical  associations  connected  with  this 
county,  some  of  great  importance  in  relation  to 
the  history  of  the  coantiy  at  large,  and  to  the 
constitutional  history  of  this  country.  He  missed 
the  presence  of  one  old  friend  in  particular  who 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  county,  and 
whose  ipdciaht^  it  was  to  desci’ibe  from  time  to 
time  the  different  historical  events  that  had 
taken  place  in  tho  localities  where  the  Institute 
held  their  meetings,  and  who  would,  no  doubt, 
had  he  been  living,  have  favoured  them  with  an 
account  of  Northampton,  and  of  tho  battles 
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which  took  place  here  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  such  a powerful  influence  on  tho  future  of 
this  country.  He  need  only  mention  the  name 
of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne  to  awaken  the 
feeling  that  in  the  death  of  him  they  had  sus- 
tained a very  great  loss.  While  it  was  a 
pleasure  for  one  to  attend  those  meetings,  and 
to  meet  with  those  amongst  whom  friendships 
had  been  formed,  yet  there  was  also  a painful 
feeling  attached  to  that  when  one  came  to  think 
of  the  deaths  that  were  constantly  occurring. 
Here  he  might  mention  that  when  he  first  joined 
the  society  a good  many  years  ago,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards,  it  had  had  the  advantage  of 
being  presided  over  by  a nobleman  who  was 
highly  accomplished  in  every  branch  of  science 
and  of  art,  and  who  did  much  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  society.  A great  many  would 
remember  the  old  Marquis  of  Northampton  (the 
father  of  the  present  Marquis).  There  was,  per- 
haps, no  one  in  such  a high  position  who  took 
snch  a lively  interest  in  literature,  science,  and 
art  as  that  nobleman  did,  having  been  president 
of  tho  Royal  Society,  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  of  many  other 
learned  societies,  his  scholarship  being  one  of 
the  brightest  jewels  in  his  coronet. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Northampton  then  stepped 
forward,  and  presented  addresses  of  welcome, 
firstly,  from  the  clergy  of  Northampton  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  secondly,  from  the  Archi- 
tectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconries  of  North- 
ampton and  Oakham.  The  address  presented 
by  the  last-mentioned  body  concluded  as 
follows ; — 

" The  restoration  of  our  ancient  and  beautiful  churches  has, 
vrith  the  willing  consent  of  the  clergy  and  churchwardens, 
occupied  very  much  of  our  attention  during  tho  past  few 
years,  and  whateTor  criticism  in  this  direction  your  more 
practised  skill  may  prompt  can  be  usefully  adapted  and 
applied  to  the  churches  that  are  yet  unrestored.  It  is 
our  earnest  desire  and  our  confident  hope  that  occasions 
like  the  present  may  be  the  means  of  cultivatiug  among  all 
educated  men  a liigber  appreciation  of  the  noble  and  cul- 
tivated art,  in  the  name  of  which  we  welcome  you  to  ■ 
Northampton ; and  that  while  you  are  the  trusty  and 
trusted  investigators  of  the  illustrious  past  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  nation  at  large,  we  may  be  the  pioneers  in  our 
own  county  of  good  taste,  sound  judgment,  and  gracious 
design  in  the  buildings  of  the  present  and  of  future 
generations." 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahicle  briefly  responded, 
and  then  vacated  tho  chair  in  favour  of  the  Rev. 
Lord  Alwyno  Compton,  the  president  of  the 
meeting,  who  then  read  his  inaugural  address 
in  which  he  said  ; — 

My  subject  is  long  enough  to  occupy  any 
length  of  time,  only  I fear,  on  the  one  hand,  I 
may  find  it  difficult  to  interest  those  amongst 
you  who  for  tho  first  time,  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Archaeological  Institute;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  whatever  I say  may  be  a 
twice-told  tale  to  my  fellow-members  of  longer 
standing.  Do  not  then  suppose,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  because  archmology  must  be 
my  theme,  I intend  to  begin,  as  used  to  bo  the 
rule, — and  perhaps  still  is  with  our  brother  anti- 
quaries  of  Italy, — at  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  study  of  primaeval  antiquities  is,  indeed, 
most  fascinating;  and  it  is  of  no  small  import- 
ance, connecting  itself,  as  it  does,  with  the 
whole  history  of  man.  No  doubt  some  of  you 
have  read  that  remarkable  paper  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
in  which  he  shows  how  little  historical  founda- 
tion there  is  for  the  theory  of  tho  gradual 
development  of  man’s  civilisation  from  the  igno- 
rance which  he  is  supposed  to  have  shared  with 
his  supposed  ancestors,  the  anthropoid  apes. 
On  the  contrary,  the  earliest  traces  of  man, 
whether  in  his  bones  or  in  his  works,  show  a 
very  high  order  of  intelligence ; and,  at  any 
rate,  in  a large  part  of  the  globe,  barbarism 
has  followed,  not  preceded,  civilisation.  But  of 
this  primajval  archeology  we  have  not,  perhaps, 

the  most  important  monuments  in  our  country, 

or,  at  any  rate,  inNorthamptonshire  ; and  while 
wo  hope  for  interesting  papers  upon  all  antiquarian 
subjects  from  our  friends  assembled  here,  we 
know  that  of  course  the  local  subjects  must  in 
a great  measure  predominate.  Nor  shall  I at- 
tempt to  describe  the  rich  feast  of  antiquities  that 
our  guests  will  find  in  and  around  Northampton. 
Briton,  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  Dane,  Norman, — 
all  have  been  here,  and  have  left  the  marks  of 
their  presence.  Our  churches,  if  not  of  the 
great  size  of  those  in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, are  numerous,  and  contain  examples  of 
every  style,  from  the  earliest  Saxon  of  Brix- 
worth,  as  Mr.  Parker  has  supposed,  and  the 
Danish  of  EaiTs  Barton,  to  the  Late  Perpen- 
dicular of  Whiston ; and  our  domestic  architec- 
ture ranges  from  the  Edwardian  towers  of  Rock- 
ingham to  the  Elizabethan  towers  of  Castle 
Ashby.  But  of  all  this  you  will  hear  from 


others ; all  this  you  will,  I hope,  see  for  your- 
selves. I think  I can  more  profitably  occupy 
your  time  now  with  a few  remarks  on  a ques- 
tion that  is  of  passing  interest  to  the  antiquary, 
and  is  now  pressed  upon  ns  from  a new  and 
unexpected  quarter, — the  question  of  the  resto- 
ration of  ancient  buildings.  I need  not  tell  any 
one  here  present,  whether  he  be  a dweller  in 
Northamptonshire  or  one  of  our  guests  from 
some  other  county,  that  the  restoration  of  our 
ancient  buildings  has  for  many  years  employed 
onr  architects,  giving  a practical  interest  to  one 
part  at  least  of  the  studies  of  our  archajologists. 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country, 
from  the  grand  cathedral  to  the  humblest  parish 
church,  this  work  has  been  going  on  at  a cost  of 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  I believe  that  in 
some  counties  scarcely  a church  remains  unre- 
stored  ; in  others, — here,  for  example, — the  work 
is  in  full  swing.  But  nothing  passes  unquestioned 
now-a-days,  and  we  have  of  late  been  assured 
that  all  this  work  is  mischievous, — in  fact,  little 
else  than  destruction, — and  a society  has  been 
formed,  called,  I believe,  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments,  but  which 
devotes  much  of  its  energies  rather  to  preventing 
restoration  than  to  meeting  decay.  I do  not 
think  that  any  antiquary  will  deny  that  under 
the  name  of  restoration  much  destruction 
has  actually,  in  many  cases,  taken  place.  Work- 
men, in  all  ages,  perhaps, — certainly  workmen  in 
the  present  clay, — like  a good  job,  well-finished 
and  complete  work.  Old  untidinesses  are  a pain 
to  them.  They  prefer  spic-and-span  novelty  to 
the  crumbling  stones  in  which  lichens  and 
artists  delight,  and  thus,  even  with  the  best 
restoration,  rich  mouldings  are  sometimes 
simplified  by  being  scraped  down ; and,  even 
where  the  old  work  is  most  accurately  copied, 
much  of  its  beauty  will  be  gone,  much  of  its 
spirit  be  missing.  A workman  who  tries  to 
copy  is  not  likely  to  produce  an  effect  equal 
to  that  of  tho  man  who  was,  to  a greater  or 
less  degree,  original  in  his  work.  Thus  it 
comes  to  the  arcbceological  student  an  unre- 
stored church  is  a special  delight;  but  when 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  therefore,  no 
church  should  bo  restored, — that  no  improve- 
ments must  be  attempted, — that  we  mast 
neither,  like  tho  men  of  old,  boldly  put  our  own 
work  in  the  place  of  that  of  our  predecessors, 
nor  yet,  as  wo  have  lately  been  doing,  lovingly 
try  to  reinstate  what  they  did,  but  must 
retain  all  as  we  find  it, — we  feel  there  must 
surely  be  some  mistake  ; that  surely  this  new 
zeal  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments 
outruns  discretion.  And  that  it  does  so  seems 
quiDe  certain,  when  we  find  it  gravely  argued 
that  if  a church  is  too  small,  or  in  any  way 
inconvenient  for  its  main  purpose, — the  public 
worship  of  God, — we  must  carefully  preserve  it 
as  it  is,  putting,  if  need  bo,  iron  bands  to  keep 
its  stones  together,  for  they  respect  the  stones 
far  too  much  to  replace  one  of  them,  and  build 
by  the  side  of  it  a new  chuixh  for  use.  This 
snggestion  is  so  preposterous  that  it  is  really 
difficult  to  argue  against  it.  Of  course,  it  might 
be  possible  to  adopt  it  in  the  case  of  a very  few 
buildings  of  very  great  interest.  But  the  diffi- 
culty that  has  been  found  in  providing,  even  by 
legislation,  for  the  preservation  of  some  of  tho 
most  ancient  remains  in  this  country, — a pre- 
servation involving  no  expense,  but  simply  the 
loss,  from  cultivation,  of  a few  acres  of  ground, 
shows  how  impracticable  it  would  be  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds.  We  find  it  hard  enough 
work  to  get  all  we  need  for  restoration  on  the 
present  system,  when  we  are  pressed  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  religious,  and  on  the  other  by  tho 
aesthetic,  feeling.  But  to  build  a new  church,  in 
order  to  keep  the  old  one  intact,  would  appeal 
to  the  feelings  and  to  the  pockets  only  of  the 
small  band  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  Ancient  Monuments,  or,  as  it  has  some- 
times been  called,  “Roinistic  Society.”  And 
what  would  be  the  final  result  P Suppose 
such  a scheme  had  been  adopted  two  centuries 
ago,  how  many  of  our  ancient  churches  should 
we  now  have  to  study  from  ? Would  not  the 
certain  result  after  a few  years  be  tho  neglect 
of  the  disused  building,  and  its  consequent 
decay  and  ruin  ? I have  been  tempted  to  speak 
on  this  subject  to-day,  because  we  have  here  for 
the  study  of  our  friends  two  very  remarkable 
examples  of  restoration  which  go  far  to  vindicate 
the  system,  when  duly  carried  out,  from  the 
recent  attacks  upon  it.  St.  Sepulchre’s  is  one 
of  the  few  churches  built  in  England  in  a circular 
form  after  the  model  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  restored, 
what  is  the  result  ? It  is  that  tho  antiquary 
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will  find  it  more  worthy  of  his  study  than  it 
was  before.  It  was  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert, — 
then  Mr., — ’Scott,  working  with  some  of  thel 
members  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  thisi 
county,  as  well  as  with  the  local  authorities  of 
the  parish.  No  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out' 
the  impossible  task  of  replacing  the  exact 
circular  Church  of  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  but  many 
features  of  tho  old  work,  which  were  before 
concealed,  are  now  visible,  and  being  still  a 
church,  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will, 
remain  for  the  study  of  future  antiquaries  for' 
generations  to  come.  The  other  example  I 
would  refer  to  is,  in  some  respects,  more  re-' 
markable  and  more  to  my  purpose.  It  is  thel 
Queen’s  Cross.  I need  not  tell  you  that  the; 
march  of  improvement,  or  the  progress  of  decay, 
I know  not  which,  has  deprived  us  of  several 
of  those  beautiful  monuments  of  the  love  of' 
Edward  I.  Howis  it  that  our  example  remainspi 
It  is  owing  to  the  hand  of  the  restorer.  In  the. 
year  1713  it  was  nearly  falling  into  ruin  by: 
reason  of  age.  A hundred  and  sixty  years  more: 
of  neglect  would  probably  have  left  nothing  buti 
a ruin  for  us  to  study.  Bub  it  was  restored  by: 
the  Honourable  Assembly  of  Magistrates  of  thel 
county  of  Northampton,  as  appears  by  a notice' 
placed  upon  it  at  that  time.  A second  restora- 
tion took  place  in  1762  ; a third,  at  a comparai 
tively  recent  period,  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Blore,' 
the  architect;  and  I can  hardly  imagine  a more 
crucial  example  of  the  good  or  the  evil,  whichever 
it  may  be,  of  restoration,  than  this  thrice-restoredi 
cross.  The  dates  are  enough  to  frighten  thri 
antiquary.  Queen  Anne’s  time,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  in  respect  to  household  furnibure,' 
which  we  now  delight  to  copy,  was  certainly, 
not  a very  Gothic  period  ; 1762  was  a period  of 
taste  we  have  not  yet  reached ; and  Blore’s  work 
does  not  always  commend  itself  to  our  judg-, 
ment.  Yet  when  Mr.  Law,  an  architect,  and  a 
member  of  our  local  society,  stirred  up  by  the! 
bitter  words  of  a paper  read  at  the  Archgeo-f 
logical  Association,  which  mot  here  sixteen; 
years  ego,  examined  minutely  and  carefully  this 
Cross,  he  found  the  restorations  thronghont  had 
been  so  carefully  executed  that,  but  for  the  use 
of  different  stone,  he  could  not  have  distinguished 
the  new  work  from  the  old,  and  that  all  the  most 
eingnlar  features  of  the  design,  which  had  been; 
attributed  to  Mr.  Blore,  existed  in  the  original 
stonework.  Thus  we  find  that,  thanks  to  tbisi 
one  of  several  generations  of  restorers,  we  have’ 
Queen’s  Cross  still  to  admire  and  to  study,  suchi 
as  it  was  when  first  erected,  nothing  being: 
wanting  except  tbe  termination,  which,  in  a 
true  spirit  of  conservative  restoration,  was  left: 
imperfect  by  Blore,  though  it  is  almost  certain 
that  a cross  originally  stood  on  the  summit. 
I think  these  two  cases  of  restoration — and; 
there  are  many  others  equally  carefully  carried' 
out  in  this  county  — are  a fair  answer  to  the 
attacks  made  upon  restorers  generally.  Still, 
as  I have  already  said,  there  have  been  many: 
cases,  and  there  might  be  some  more,  where 
persons  engaged  in  this  very  necessary  work,' 
either  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  have  done; 
as  much  mischief  to  an  ancient  monument  as  time  i 
itself  was  doing;  and  the  only  safeguard  againsti 
this  is  to  be  found,  first,  in  the  more  correct 
taste,  and  the  more  reverent  esteem  for  old 
work  diffused  by  this  Institute  aud  its  mauyi 
smaller  sister  societies;  and,  secondly,  by 
the  preservation  of  records  of  what  existed; 
before  such  restoration  began,  and  what  was : 
done  in  each  case ; which  records  form,  or  ■ 
should  form,  part  of  our  stated  work.  Looking  ; 
at  the  great  need  for  such  records,  aud  the  great : 
mass  of  them  that  should  be  accumulated,  I 
think  it  is  much  to  bo  wished  that  all  anti- 1 
quaries  should,  if  possible,  work  together.  And  . 
I hope  I shall  not  be  considered  by  the  more  : 
energetic  workers  of  the  Institute  to  be  stepping  : 
beyond  my  province  as  president  of  this  meet-  ' 
ing,  if  I express  my  earnest  wish  that  the  two  ' 
long-divided  bodies  of  the  Institute  and  the  1 
Association  could  once  more  coalesce  into  one.  i 
I do  not  for  a moment  suppose  it  would  be  an 
easy  work  to  cany  this  out ; each  has,  no  doubt,  i 
to  a great  extent,  now  an  established  indivi-  , 
duality,  and,  though  we  often  see  two  individuals  i 
joined  together  happily  as  heads  of  anew  house-  i 
hold,  marriages  of  whole  societies  are  not  so 
common.  Still,  I cannot  but  think  one  peripa-  ■ 
tetic  society  of  antiquaries  for  tbe  British  Isles 
would  be  quite  enough  combined  with  the  local ; 
societies,  which  are  so  general ; and,  though  I 
have  my  own  opinion  on  the  original  split, — an 
opinion  sufficiently  indicated  by  my  having 
always  been  a member  of  this  body  and  never  • 
of  tbe  other, — I cannot  help  feeling  that  old 
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ifeutls  are  best  forgotteo,  and  that  each  society 
: would  be  strengthened  and  invigorated  by  their 
jiunion.  And  then  the  Archieological  Institute 
I and  Association, — for  such  I suppose  would  be 
;iit9  style  and  title, — might  further  connect  itself 
, with  all  the  local  societies.  Many  of  them  have 
Milready  joined  to  the  extent  of  publishing  their 
iJtransactions  iu  one  common  volume;  thus,  at  a 
'Very  moderate  increase  of  expense,  securing  a 
iiranch  wider  circulation  for  the  papers  contri- 
Jlbuted  by  their  various  members.  But  I think 
u;if  the  Institute  and  Association  would  take  a 
llcenti'ul  position  with  respect  to  them  all,  and 
llwould  prepare  annually  for  them  all  an  index, 
nor  catalogue  raisomid,  of  their  several  contribu- 
Bltions  to  antiquarian  knowledge,  we  should  be 
<nble  to  do  a great  deal  more,  and  avert  the  risk 
tuvhicli  now  exists  of  the  same  work  being  done 
ir;twiC6  over  in  different  places.  This  work  of 
ti|uuion  might,  perhaps,  tend  still  farther;  though 
yit  might,  perhaps,  bo  too  much  to  look  forward 
>|to  really  united  action  with  such  important  in- 

F dependent  bodies  as  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
'the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  others. 
;Biit  still  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  union  is 
■strength,  and  that,  whether  for  the  study  or  for 
[the  preservation  of  our  ancient  monuments,  we 
Ishall  be  more  powerful,  in  proportion  as  wo  can 
Jibring  to  united  action  the  whole  of  those  who 
■take  an  interest  in  these  subjects. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  president  of  the  meeting  for  his 
iddress,  said  that  although  he  belonged  to  the 
aociety  for  the  Prosorvation  of  Ancient  Build- 
ngs,  he  did  not  go  the  samo  length  that  some 
3eoi>lo  did  in  holding  that  in  no  case  was 
restoration  necessary,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure 
whether,  looking  at  the  extent  to  which  restora- 
don  was  carried  on  now,  it  did  not  mean  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  ancient  character 
many  of  our  most  valued  buildings. 

Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  in  replying,  said  he 
was  not  aware  that  Lord  Talbot  belonged  to  the 
iiociety  to  which  he  (Lord  Alwyno)  had  referred, 
Dot  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  he 
were  living  in  the  same  parish  as  Lord  Talbot, 
ind  the  church  had  to  bo  restored,  they  would 
Lgreo  upon  every  detail ; for,  although  not  a 
nembor  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Ancient  Buildings,  ho  (Lord  Alwyno)  would 
stand  up  for  conservative  restoration.  Ho  would 
lot  destroy  anything  ancient  if  it  could  possibly 
ae  preserved.  Ho  hoped  the  Society  to  which 
;!io  Lord  President  of  the  Institute  belonged 
would  do  some  good,  only  be  feared  that  it  might 
lo  some  liarm  in  preventing  desirable  restora- 
iion,  and  being  an  excuse  for  people  keeping  their 
money  in  their  pockets  when  it  would  be  much 
oetter  taken  out. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  followed  by  expressing  his 
surprise  to  see  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
society  just  alluded  to,  calling  upon  him  (the 
speakei’)  to  attack  Mr.  Jones  for  the  restoration 
ho  bad  effected  at  Bradford-on-Avon.  But  the 
truth  was  that,  having  acquired  bit  by  bit  the 
iroperty  which  originally  belonged  to  the  church, 
'ormed  a committee,  and  eugaged  Mr.  Irvine, 
mo  of  the  best  Scottish  clerks  of  works,  be  had 
larried  out  a most  desirable  work,  and  it  was 
lutrageous  be  should  be  attacked  for  it.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  perfectly  true,  as  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  pointed  out,  that  a great  deal  of 
mischief  was  done  by  so-called  restoration, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  the  demolition  of 
)ld  buildings,  and  the  replacing  of  them  by  new 
mos. 

Lord  Alwyne  caused  some  laughter  by  saying 
ihat  the  last  thing  was  that  the  Society,  it  was 
said,  had  forwarded  an  address  to  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  begging  that  there  might  not  be  too 
much  restoration  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

' The  members  and  visitors  then  proceeded  to 
the  Gold-street  Lecture-hall,  where  they  wore 
fcntertaincd  at  luncheon  by  the  Mayor  and 
■Corporation.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to 
I St.  Peter's  Church,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
llescription  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  said  this  was  a 
Xrery  curious  and  interesting  old  building,  and 
• one  of  the  best  examples  in  England  of  the  rich 
! N’orman  style.  At  first  sight,  it  appeared  to  be 
• i very  easy  ebnreb  to  describe,  as  it  was  appa- 
..rontly  all  of  one  period.  Biit,  on  examining  it, 
v;hey  found  that  was  by  no  means  the  case, 
'.rherc  were  certainly  the  six  arches  of  the 
liorigiaal  nave,  and  the  walls  and  buttresses 
pohroughout  the  church  were  of  the  Norman 
Iperiocl.  The  east  and  west  ends,  it  was  curious 
ao  note,  however,  wero  subsequently  erected, 
last  - mentioned  being  of  the  time  of 
iSenry  VIII.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
.'lifltory  of  the  church.  Tradition  said  it  was 


connected  with  the  Castle,  hut  that  was  all  the 
information  possessed  on  the  point.  They  had, 
therefore,  only  to  go  upon  the  principle  of  com- 
parison.  The  details  are  exquisitely  wrought, 
and  having  been  cleared  from  the  plaster  and 
whitewash  which  formerly  concealed  their 
beauty,  they  now  exhibit  some  of  the  finest 
models  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture. 
Some  attention  was  devoted  to  the  font,  which 
is  very  similar  in  design  to  the  Queen’s  cross. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  crypt  (whoso  archi- 
tectural features  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
church)  there  is  a doorway  which  is  said  to  be 
the  entrance  to  a subterranean  passage  to  the 
chancel;  and  on  the  north  sido  of  the  sanctuai-y 
is  a credence-table  supported  by  a Norman  pillar 
with  polished  granite  shaft.  The  church  is 
90  ft.  in  length,  including  the  chancel,  and 
3-1  ft.  iu  breadth.  The  exterior  of  the  church 
was  viewed  from  the  north-west  side  of  the 
grave-yard,  and  found  to  be  equally  interesting 
with  the  interior.  The  arcades  were  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Parker  to  bo  very  rich  ; and  he 
also  commented  admiringly  on  the  west  Norman 
arch,  which  he  did  not  think  was  on  its  original 
site.  St.  Peter's  Church  was  thoroughly  re- 
stored in  1850-2  at  a cost  of  2,060i.,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  It  was 
then  that  the  ea.st  wall  was  thrown  down  and 
the  chancel  thrown  out  about  15  ft.  upon  the 
old  foundation. 

The  Castle  Remains  were  next  examined  with 
considerable  interest,  and  general  regret  was 
expressed  that  tho  authorities  of  the  town  had 
not  obtained  tho  site  for  a recreation  ground, 
for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted.  In  a few 
short  months  the  works  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  will  occupy  the  spot 
on  which  the  ruins  now  stand.  The  Castle,  it  is 
generally  believed,  Avas  erected  by  Simon  de 
St.  Liz,  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Some 
antiquaries  have  supposed  that  it  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  a more  ancient  structure,  whether 
of  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danish  origiu  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  As  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  castle  iu  Domesday  Book  it  could  not 
have  been  completed  until  after  that  survey 
was  taken.  The  recorded  history  of  tho  castle 
is  of  tho  most  entertaining  character. 

Tho  company  next  proceeded  in  carriages  to 
the  so-called — 

'‘Danes’  Ca>np,”  Huntsbury  Hill. — ^Thia  work 
is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  Northampton, 
and  affords  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  other  military  works  in  tho 
neighbourhood — the  entrenchments  at  Rothers- 
thorpo  and  Clifford-hill  on  the  west  and  east, 
and  the  Borongh-hill  and  Guilsborough  to  the 
north-west  and  north — can  be  seen  in  tho  dis- 
tance. Although  hitherto  known  as  Danes’  Camp, 
Mr.  Bloxam  pronounced  it  to  be  British.  Ho 
pointed  out  that  it  was  formed  according  to  tho 
natural  configuration  of  the  ground ; and  was 
certainly  not  Danish,  because  tho  Danes  were 
destroyers  rather  than  constructors. 

Queen  Eleanor’s  Cross  was  lastly  examined. 
It  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  Queen 
of  EdAvard  I. ; and  of  some  ten  to  fifteen 
built  at  the  same  period,  only  two  others, 
Waltham  and  Geddington,  survive  the  rude  hand 
of  time.  The  company  Avere  much  entertained 
Avith  tho  general  description  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Law, 
of  Northampton. 

On  the  return  journey  to  Northampton,  the 
old  hospital  of  St.  John,  was  examined.  This 
building  was  founded  in  1137  ; but  tho  present 
building  belongs  to  tho  Decorated  period. 

In  the  evening  tho  members  met  at  the  Town- 
ball,  Avben  Dr.  Evans,  F.R.S.,  president  of  the 
Section  of  Antiquities,  gave  an  exhaustive 
resuvid  of  the  history  of  the  county.  He  passed 
rapidly  in  review  the  leading  points  so  admir- 
ably summarised  by  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  James, 
of  Sibbertoft,  and  then  proceeded  to  trace  the 
paleolithic  and  neolithic  remains  found  iu  the 
county,  as  well  as  the  relics  of  the  pre-Norman 
period. 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker  I'ead  a paper,  which  was 
listened  to  with  much  interest,  aud  has  attracted 
some  attention  from  a new  and  ably-argued 
theory  it  promulgated,  as  to  tho  origin  of  the 
name  of  Northampton.  The  title  of  the  paper 
Avas,  "The  None  Valley  as  a Roman  Frontier.” 
It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Baker  that  the  Roman 
camps  still  existing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nene,  at  intervals  of  about  seven  miles  from 
Chesterton,  near  Peterborough,  to  Clifford  Hill, 
near  Northampton,  are  i>ai't  of  the  chain  of  forts 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  in  bis  "Annals”  (book 
xii.,  section  31),  as  erected  by  Ostorius,  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  about  tho  year  4S,  or  fifteen 


years  after  tho  Cnicifixion.  This  vicAv  had  been 
expressed  by  Camden  and  successive  writers, 
but  the  novel  part  of  Mr.  Baker’s  argument  Avas, 
that  the  name  Tacitus  gives  for  the  Nene, 
Antona,  is  simply  correct,  and  requires  no  fresh 
reading ; that  the  Nene,  or  at  least  the  upper 
portion  of  it,  Avas  called  Anton  in  British  times, 
and  gave  its  name  to  Northampton,  which  in 
Domesday  is  written  Northautone.  Ho  cited  the 
case  of  Southampton,  which  was  shown  to  bo  a 
remarkable  parallel  to  that  of  Northampton, 
and  to  be  certainly  of  Celtic  origin,  aud  derived 
from  the  ancient  name  of  tho  river  Test,  which 
Avas  in  Roman  times  Anton, — a name  still 
retained  by  the  natives  iu  its  upper  branches 
about  Andover,  &c.  Mr.  Baker  gave  an  instance 
of  traces  of  tho  same  name  still  clinging  about 
the  Nene.  The  latter  name  is  derived  from  the 
Celtic  Nant,  a valley,  aud  Anton  signifies  in  tho 
samo  language  " end  water,”  or  “ boundary 
water.”  Tho  paper  was  followed  by  a lively 
discussion,  originated  by  Lord  Talbot  do  Mala- 
hide, and  carried  on  by  Mr,  Evans,  Mr.  Barber, 
and  several  other  gentlemen,  Avbo,  as  a rule, 
seemed  to  regard  Mr.  Baker’s  theory  as  a 
reasonable  one. 

On  Wednesday  some  sixty  members  and 
friends  of  tho  Institute  assembled  at  9.45  a.m. 
and  went  in  carriages  to  tho  following 
places : — • 

Harlestone  Church. — This  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Andrew,  is  ancient,  and  consists  of  nave,  side 
aisles,  chancel,  and  south  porch,  and  a tower 
containing  a peal  of  six  bells.  The  rector  (the 
Rev.  D.  Morton)  stated  that  the  tower  was  in 
existence  in  1294,  and  that  the  chancel  Avas  re- 
built in  1320,  according  to  MSS.  iu  tho  British 
Museum.  These  statements  wero  confirmed  by 
the  inscription  on  Richard  do  Hette’s  monu- 
mental slab  : — “ Orate  pro  anima  Ricardi  de 
Hette  qui  fecit  eancelluni,  cujus  auxilio  fuit 
ecclesia  facta  anno  Domini  1325.”  The  MSS. 
stated  that  by  way  of  donation  to  the  work 
different  people  respectively  found  the  ironwork 
and  glazing,  stone  and  Avood,  aud  carpentry. 
The  porch  is  later  than  tho  body  of  tlie  church, 
and  the  clearstories  Late  Perpendicular. 
With  respect  to  the  narrow  windows  in  the 
chancel,  Mr.  Parker  termed  them  leper  windows, 
by  Avbich  the  sacrament  Avas  administered  to 
persons  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  ; but 
Mr.  Bloxam  considered  they  Avero  for  utter  con- 
fession. Tho  former  gentleman  said  it  Avas 
possible  they  were  used  for  both  purposes. 

AUkorp  Park. — A pleasant  drive  through  tho 
handsome  avenue  brought  the  party  to  Earl 
Spencer’s  spacious  mansion.  The  house  is  now 
closed  for  alterations,  and,  in  the  absence  of  its 
noble  OAvnor,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Ponsonby,  formerly 
rector  of  Brington, — a gentleman  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  tho  lure  of  the  locality, — re- 
ceived the  company.  Tho  splendid  library 
numbers  about  33,000  volumes.  Mr.  Ponsonby 
greatly  interested  the  visitors  by  showiug  some 
of  tbe  choicest  and  most  ancient  specimens  of 
typography,  general  admiration  being  expressed 
at  the  beauty  of  the  Avork.  Much  attention 
Avas  also  devoted  to  the  picture-gallery,  Avhich 
measures  115  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  contains  a fino 
collection  of  portraits. 

Brington  Church  Avas  the  next  halting-place, 
and  here  Mr.  Ponsonby  again  acted  as  cicerone. 
The  principal  interest  did  not  so  much  centre  in 
the  church  itself  as  in  the  monuments  found 
therein.  The  tombs  and  effigies  of  tho  Spencers 
from  1522  to  1636  are  exceedingly  striking,  their 
fine  and  genuine  condition,  tho  display  of  heraldry, 
and  the  interesting  costume  exhibited,  giving 
them  a high  value  as  memorials  of  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  family.  Brington  is  notoriously 
a special  pilgrimage  of  the  Americans  ; for  the 
last  English  ancestors  of  George  Washington 
lived  in  the  parish  many  years,  and  are  buried 
iu  the  chancel  under  slabs  bearing  the  arms: 
tAvo  bars  in  chief,  three  mnllets,  Avliich,  if  not 
the  origin  of  the  stars  aud  stripes,  is  at  least,  as 
Mr.  Ponsonby  observed,  a most  I’emarkable 
coincidence.  The  nave  aud  aisles  of  tho  church 
were  generally  considered  to  date  from  the  latter 
end  of  the  thirteenth  or  tbe  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Points  in  the  architecture 
of  the  church  particularly  noted  Avere  the  fluted 
pillars,  the  poppyheads,  aud  the  buttresses  on  the 
south-west  side.  A quiet  ride  by  East  Haddon 
Church,  Avhich  has  recently  been  restored, 
brought  tbe  company  to 

Holdenhy,  Avhere  Mr.  G.  Nicholls  had  provided 
luncheon,  Avhich  Avas  partaken  of  by  about  100 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Subsequently  Holdenby 
House  and  its  interesting  surroundings  were 
examined,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Aldersou  conducting 
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tte  party,  and  explaining  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  place-  The  mansion 
was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  in 
1570,  and  is  especially  memorable  as  the 
place  of  confinement  of  King  Charles  I. 
Holdenby  Chnrch  is  Late  Decorated,  and  the 
chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1818,  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  bart.  The  whole  church 
was  restored  in  1866  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  In 
the  chancel  particular  attention  was  directed 
to  a piece  of  very  ancient  glass  representing  the 
coronation  of  the  Virgin,  which  the  rector  has 
bad  appropriately  placed  in  one  of  the  windows. 
The  elegantly-carved  oak  screen  is  also  very 
curious,  having  been  originally  brought,  it  is 
believed,  from  a private  residence. 

Sprattoii  Church  was  first  examined  from 
the  outside,  Mr.  Parker  expressing  agreement 
with  Mr.  Freeman  that  this  was  by  far  the 
best  way  to  understand  a church.  He  directed 
especial  attention  to  the  late  Norman  tower 
with  Decorated  spire  — one  of  the  finest 
features  of  the  church ; and  in  going  over 
the  less  important  details,  showed  how,  as 
n many  other  parishes,  old  doorways  and 
old  windows  were  used  in  the  later  work  for 
the  sake  of  economy.  The  vicar  (the  Rev.  J.  LI. 
Roberts)  delivered  a short  address  of  welcome 
to  the  members  of  the  Institute.  He  then  in- 
dicated as  an  object  worthy  of  inspection  the 
beautiful  alabaster  figure  of  a knight  in  armour 
of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  with  the  arms  of 
Arden.  The  vicar  likewise  mentioned  the  fact 
that  there  bad  been  in  the  church  three  altars, 
in  addition  to  a fourth,  which  he  presumed  stood 
in  the  chantry.  The  register  dated  from  1538  ; 
and  the  commnnion-plate  was  of  the  very  best 
time  of  Queen  Anne.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  superin- 
tended the  restoration  of  the  church  in  18  IT. 

Brixwojth  Church. — The  members  had  reserved 
their  greatest  treat  until  last.  This  church  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  in 
the  kingdom ; and  the  time  of  its  erection  is 
a point  of  considerable  controversy.  Viewing 
the  church  from  the  outside,  Mr.  Parker  said 
the  building  was  very  ditficult  to  explain, 
because  it  belonged  to  so  many  different 
periods.  That  there  were  remains  of  Roman 
work  was  evident,  but  how  far  they  extended 
was  a matter  for  consideration.  The  editor  of 
Murray’s  Handbook  spoke  only  of  Roman  mate- 
rials, but  bo  thought  the  arches  were  so  well 
bnilt  that  they  must  have  been  erected  by  the 
Romans  themselves. 

The  Vicar  (the  Rev.  H.  E.  Gedge)  explained 
to  the  company, — which,  liaving  gradually  in- 
creased,  nearly  filled  the  body  of  the  church, — 
that  the  theory  of  Brixworthiaoa  was  that  the 
church  had  been  a Roman  basilica  of  the  third 
or  fourth  century.  He  remarked  upon  the 
architectural  formation  of  the  place  as  favour, 
ing  the  idea,  and  said  it  was  of  the  exact  sym- 
metrical  proportions  of  the  buildings  in  question. 
It  was  also  remarkable  that,  taking  a cubit  to 
be  18  in.,  it  was  of  the  exact  size  of  Solomon’s 
Temple.  In  conclusion,  the  Vicar  remarked  on 
the  fact  of  a Roman  eagle  having  been  found 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  which  could 
be  inspected  by  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Bloxam  had  known  the  church  fifty  years, 
and,  although  Roman  materials  were  used  in 
its  construction,  was  not  disposed  to  place  it 
earlier  than  the  eighth  century. 

A member  asked  whether  there  was  any  proof 
of  a Roman  town  having  been  in  the  neighbour, 
hood. 

Mr.  Gedge  said  that  was  where  they  were 
beaten  back.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had 
been  said  to  bo  in  their  favour,  for  if  the  build- 
ing  had  been  in  a large  town  it  would  not  have 
been  considered  goodenongh,  and  consequently 
its  most  valued  features  would  have  been 
destroyed.  As  favouring  the  local  contention 
he  cited  the  situation  of  Brixworth  between  the 
Wash  and  the  Severn,  the  discovering  of  Roman 
coins  around,  and  its  impregnable  position, — the 
Romans  having  an  eyo  for  a good  position. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  of  Dowlais,  argued  in 
favour  of  the  building  being  Norman,  statino-, 
among  other  things,  that  it  was  too  long  for 
a Roman  basilica. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  then  examined 
the  various  points  of  interest  in  the  church, 
notably  a small  fourteenth-century  shrine,  con- 
taining a relic  and  the  Roman  eagle,  albeit 
some  were  sceptical  as  to  the  age  of  the  last- 
mentioned. 

A conversazione  was  held  in  the  evening. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Law,  architect,  read  a paper  on  Queen  Eleanor’s 
Cross.  At  the  outset  ho  alluded  to  the  loving 


feeling  exercised  in  the  erection  of  the  cross, 
which  bo  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
yet  chaste  and  graceful,  and  withal  appropriate, 
momorials  to  bo  found  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  He  then 
went  on  to  state,  as  the  result  of  most  careful 
examination,  that  the  several  restorations  of  the 
Cross  bad  interfered  but  little  with  the  general 
character  of  the  structure.  Indeed,  so  care- 
fully, and  upon  the  whole  so  faithfully,  had  the 
restorations  been  executed,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  varieties  of  the  atone  used  in  the  several 
restorations,  ib  would  have  been  difficult  to 
ascertain  where  some  of  them  had  been  effected. 
It  had  been  said,  “Fancy  the  outcry  that  would 
be  made  if  our  favourite  Titians,  Raffaelles, 
Hogartlis,  and  Turners  were  to  havo  each  a few 
square  feet  cut  out,  and  replaced  with  new 
canvas  with  copies  of  tho  original.”  But  he 
asked  the  objectors  that  if  they  possessed  a real 
Titian,  Raffaelle,  Hogarth,  or  Turner,  and  by 
accident,  or  by  the  operations  of  time,  some 
damage  occurred  to  the  picture,  whether  they 
would  not  hail  with  delight  and  satisfaction  the 
artist  who,  by  great  skill  and  judgment,  should 
thoroughly  restore  tho  defect,  while  leaving  the 
other  parts  of  the  original  untouched  and  nniu- 
jured  in  all  its  original  purity  and  beauty  ? He 
was  proud  of  many  ancient  works  in  every 
department  of  art,  and  was  prepared  to  venerate 
them ; but  he  freely  confessed  that  he  was  not 
so  antiquated  in  his  pride  and  veneration  as  to 
allow  them  to  become  defunct,  rather  than  lend 
a helping  hand  towards  their  proper  and  legiti- 
mate preservation.  Mr.  Law  then  dealt  with 
tho  restorations  of  1713,  1762,  and  1836,  giving 
from  persona!  knowledge  a very  comprehensivo 
account  of  tlio  latter,  which,  ho  assured  the 
visitors,  was  carried  out  with  the  most  judioions 
and  sacred  care.  He  mentioned,  in  conclusion, 
that  a desire  had  often  been  expressed  to  see 
the  summit  completed,  but  until  something 
more  definite  could  bo  discovered  as  to  its 
original  termination,  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
lata  Mr.  Hartshorne,  aud  many  others,  that  it 
would  be  well  to  leave  it  as  at  present. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  annual  meeting 
was  held,  the  business  occupying  but  a short 
time.  At  a quarter  to  ten  a m.  the  members 
and  their  friends  left  the  Bridge-street  Railway- 
station,  for  Wellingborough,  whero  carriages 
were  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to  Irchester. 
Tlio  namo  is  derived,  like  the  names  of  all 
places  with  a similar  termination,  from  castra, 
and  it  is  said  that  there  was  one  of  the  fourteen 
forts  of  Ostorios,  tho  Roman  general,  who  sub- 
dued the  British  prince,  Caractacus,  A.D.  50,  or 
thereabouts.  In  this  county  of  “ ’squires  and 
spires  " the  steeple  at  Irchester  is  conspicuous 
in  a group  of  the  latter,  bat,  says  Mr.  H.  Harts- 
home,  there  is  nothing  very  striking  otherwise 
about  the  church.  There  are  inside  some  excel- 
lent  Perpendicular  screens,  and  the  pulpit  is  a 
good  example  of  Cinque-cento  work.  Leaving 
for  Rnshden  the  party  examined  the  church 
there.  It  is,  says  the  same  gentleman  from 
whom  we  are  quoting,  “ a highly  beautiful 
building,  with  a magnificent  Lato  Decorated 
steeple,  finer  even  than  that  at  Higliara 
Ferrers.”  There  is  architectural  evidence  that 
tho  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  is  of  the  very  end 
of  tho  thirteenth  century.  Tho  nave  arcades 
are  Early  Perpendicular, — those  of  tho  chancel 
are  later, — and  the  alterations  subsequently  tell 
their  own  story.  “ Within,  the  lofty  transepts, 
tho  rich  strainer  ax'ch,  the  fine  roofs,  the  par- 
closes,  and  tho  Early  English  sedilia  and  piscina 
help  to  make  up  an  interior  which  is  not  only 
exceedingly  interesting,  bub  very  stiiking 
indeed.”  Driving  next  to  Higham  Ferrers,  the 
grand  collegiate  church,  which  Mr.  Hartshorne 
considers  “ the  finest  in  a district  remarkable 
for  tho  splendour  of  its  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
its  historical  associations,  and  tho  numerous 
monuments  of  Moditeval  piety  with  which  it  is 
surrounded,”  some  time  is  spent  here.  Speaking 
generally,  the  Early  English  and  Decorated 
styles  prevail.  To  the  former  belong  the  tower, 
with  its  sumptuous  double  entrance,  and  the 
south  arcade  j to  the  latter,  the  lady-chapel,  the 
double  north  arcade,  aud  the  roofs  of  the  nave 
aud  north  aisle.  The  interior  is  rich  in  brasses, 
heraldry,  stalls,  parcloses,  and  tile  pavements, 
some  of  the  enrichments  being  duo  probably  to 
Archbishop  Chichele,  a native  of  the  place,  to 
whose  munificence  is  owing  the  school-house,  the 
bede-house,  and  college. 

^ After  luncheon  at  the  Green  Dragon,  the  party 
divided,  those  forming  No.  1 proceeding  in  tho 
direction  of  Rannds,  and  those  forming  No.  2 
to  the  railway  station  for  ThrapstuH.  Tho 


former  saw,  at  Rannds,  a fine  and  massive  Early 
English  tower,  with  a singular  pedimental  set- 
off. The  chancel,  with  its  fine  east  window  and 
aisle,  are  of  the  same  period;  but  the  north  and 
south  aisles  are  Decorated,  with  certain  later 
features  introduced.  Near  the  church  is  a large 
barn,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
Stanwick,  which  was  next  visited,  has  a church 
with  a unique  Early  English  octagonal  lantern, 
with  a fourteenth-century  spire.  Tho  body  of 
the  church  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  tower, 
bub  both  this  and  the  south  aisle  havo  been 
greatly  altered  in  Perpendicular  times.  Irth- 
lingborough  Church,  whither  the  party  drove 
next,  has  a curious  and  interesting  character, 
its  peculiarities  arising  mainly  from  the  use 
made  of  the  Norman  foundations  for  the  thir- 
teenth-century  church,  from  tho  enlarged  build- 
ing  that  was  required  when  tho  college  was 
founded,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  by  John 
Pyel,  and  from  the  domestic  buildings  then 
added,  which  do  not  exactly  tell  their  own  story. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  is  tho  ponderous 
tower,  with  its  lofty  lantern.  This  is  attached 
to  tho  main  body  of  the  church  by  the  western 
porch,  and  has  vaulted  chambers  and  other 
domestic  features  connected  with  it.  They 
were  probably  offices  of  the  college.  The 
interior  of  the  church,  which  is  not  so  impressive 
as  the  outside,  contains  tho  effigies  of  Pyel  and 
his  wife,  shockingly  mutilated,  and  a good  cano- 
pied tomb,  in  Purbeck  marble,  late  fifteenth 
century.  Proceeding  nest  to  Finedoo,  a church 
of  great  size  and  beauty  was  seen.  'The  whole 
building,  except  tower  and  spire,  which  are  rich 
Perpendicular,  is  Early  Decorated  work.  The 
details  throughout  are  of  the  best,  the  interior 
being  as  fine  as  the  exterior.  The  chancel 
screen  is  of  stone.  A fine  strainer  arch  takes 
the  thrust  of  tho  western  walls  of  the  transept. 
The  ancient  practice  of  separating  tho  men 
from  the  women  prevails  here.  In  the  room 
over  the  porch  is  a curious  collection  of  Divinity 
and  valuable  editions  of  the  Fathers.  During 
the  stay  at  Finedon,  the  hospitality  of  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Paul,  who  provided  tea  for  his  visitors  in 
the  vicarage  garden,  was  gratefully  accepted. 
The  party  afterwards  left  for  Higham  Ferrers 
station,  where  they  were  rejoined  by  party 
No.  2,  who  were  also  proceeding  homewards, 
having  spent  a most  delightful  afternoon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thrapstou.  Islip,  with  its 
well-proportioned  Decorated  church  and  Perpen- 
dicular tower  and  spire,  was  first  visited  j then 
Lowick,  where  there  is  a beautiful  tower  aud 
octagonal  lantern,  with  flying  buttresses.  The 
style  that  prevails  is  Early  Perpendiculai”,  with 
painted  glass  of  Decorated  character  in  the 
windows  of  the  north  aisle.  The  effigies  of 
Ralph  Green  and  his  wife  (1419)  are  the  work  of 
Thomas  Prentys  and  Robert  Sutton,  “kervers,” 
of  Chellaston,  in  Derbyshire,  and  were  erected, 
according  to  an  indenture  still  existing,  in  1420, 
at  a cost  of  40i.  Tho  tomb  and  effigy  of 
Edward  Stafford,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  ai’e  among 
the  finest  works  of  this  period ; the  heraldic 
and  other  details  being  delicately  and  faith- 
fully executed,  aud  the  sculpture  of  the 
whole  as  fine  as  it  can  be.  “ Tho  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  this  fine  chnrch,”  says  Mr.  llarts- 
horne,  “ leaves  an  impression  upon  tho  mind  not 
easily  effaced.”  A pleasant  drive  brought  the 
party  to  Drayton  House,  which  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a park  full  of  fine  avenues  of  wych- 
elms  and  limes.  Sir  Simon  cle  Drayton  had 
licence  in  the  5th  of  Edward  III,  to  crenellato 
or  embattle  the  mansion  and  to  impark  thirty 
acres.  The  house,  like  the  ownership,  was 
subject  to  many  changes.  Henry  Greene  re- 
built apart  of  Drayton  ; it  was  much  altered  by 
the  Mordaunts  in  tho  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  con- 
siderably renovated  under  William  III.,  all  these 
changes  giving  great  character  to  the  bouse. 
Tudor  towers  are  crowned  by  William  III. 
cupolas,  and  a vast  hall  has  been  interpolated 
within  the  old  quadrangle,  the  approach  to 
which  is  through  a screen  of  the  time  of  Simon 
de  Drayton.  The  house  retains  its  spangled 
beds,  a quantity  of  old  china,  and  a large  number 
of  portraits.  The  gardens  were  restored  to 
their  ancient  formality  of  the  late  Mr.  Stopford 
Sackville.  There  are  large  pieces  of  still  water, 
in  which  tho  house  is  reflected,  with  lime-trees 
of  great  size  sweeping  the  banks  and  walks  of 
turf  between  them.  Tho  old  hedges  of  horn- 
beam and  beech  might  be  the  very  same  in- 
troduced from  Holland  by  Sir  John  Germaine, 
who,  according  to  Walpole,  was  so  ignorant  that 
he  turned  the  pillars  of  his  new  colonnade  with 
the  capitals  downwards,  supposing  them  to  bo 
pedestals.  After  going  over  the  house  aud 
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north.-western  tower  (which,  by  tho  way, 
appeared  to  be  of  later  date,  possibly  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century)  would  be 
noticed  three  figures  of  elegant  proportions  and 
in  the  original  stone,  they  happily  having  been 
safe  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pikes  of  Cromwell’s 
soldiers  or  of  the  Roman  cement.  Tradition  in. 
formed  them  that  in  the  niche  immediately  over 
the  western  window,  where  now  they  saw  a bow- 
legged  figure  of  Charles  II.  (erected  in  honour  of 
him  as  the  reigning  sovereign  at  the  time,  and  on 
account  of  his  contribution  towards  the  repairs 
of  the  cathedral  after  the  disastrous  civil  wars, 
and  in  which  good  work  Bishop  Hackett  took  so 
coDspicnous  a part),  there  was  originally  a figure 
of  our  Saviour  in  glory,  probably  surrounded  by 
the  Heavenly  Host,  and  which  he  (the  dean) 
hoped  in  due  time  to  see  reproduced.  The  re- 
maining niches  now  vacant  were  filled  with 
Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  Judges,  and  probably 
some  of  the  leading  personages,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  Mercian  dynasty.  The 
lower  stage  of  niches  was  occupied  by  figures  of 
the  Apostles.  He  (the  dean)  had  already  hinted 
that  the  upper  stage  of  the  north-western  tower 
was  erected  at  a considerably  later  date  than 
east  of  the  building.  A careful  examination  of 
tho  structure  showed  this.  It  showed  marks  of 
an  imitation  of  an  earlier  period  which  was  not 
quite  true  to  the  Early  period  itself.  It  was 
quite  possible  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower  was 
erected  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  it  was  also  possible  the  figures  were  of  the 
same  date.  His  reason  for  thinking  so  was  be- 
cause the  series  of  figures  of  tho  kings  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Chad  ended  with  Richard  II., 
who  died  in  1399.  The  party  then  re-entered 
the  cathedral,  the  leading  features  of  which 
were  pointed  out  in  succession  by  the  Dean,  who 
also  indicated  the  position  of  the  little  vestries 
or  mortuary  chapels  on  tho  south  side  of  the 
lady-chapel,  which  will  be  completely  restored 
in  honour  of  the  lamented  Bishop  Selwyn,  and 
in  one  of  which  his  effigy  will  be  placed.  The 
Dean  also  drew  attention  to  some  other 
works  of  restoration  which  ho  himself  had 
instituted. 

The  party  then  attended  the  afternoon  service, 
and  subsequently  assembled  at  the  entrance  to 
the  lady-chapel  for  tho  purpose  of  hearing 
Borrie  remarks  by  Bishop  Abraham  on  “ Tho 
Shrine  of  St.  Chad.”  On  the  exact  site  of  the 
ahrioe  stood  a chair,  whereon  was  placed  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Chad,  a bulky  manuscript  volume, 
which  excited  great  interest.  Taking  up  a 
position  by  the  side  of  the  chair,  Bishop  Abraham 
said  that  St.  Chad’s  body  was  buried  there  for 
many  years.  There  were  but  few  traces  of  the 
shrine  of  St.  Chad,  and  they  were,  primarily, 
those  gospels, — St.  Chad’s  Gospels,  as  they  were 
now  called,  because  they  bad  been  in  that 
cathedral  for  many  years.  The  librarian  at 
Cambridge  paid  a visit  to  Licbfield  to  look  at  the 
book,  and  he  was  able  to  deciplier  on  the  first 
page  the  name  of  a Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who 
received  it  from  Llandalf  Cathedral.  The  name 
was  Kinsy  or  Winsey,  who  lived  about  the  year 
9-10,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  with  the 
exception  of  a short  period  during  the  Parlia- 
meutary  wars,  the  book  had  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  cathedral  authorities.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  manuscripts  in  exist- 
ence, and  many  of  tho  readings  were  unique ; 
but  be  had  not  time  to  dwell  upon  these  more 
than  to  say  the  book  Lad  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  authorities  of  that  cathedral  since  910, 
and  that  on  one  of  the  pages  were  some  writings 
which  gave  an  account  of  how  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  authorities  of  Llandaff  Cathe- 
dral. Any  stories  they  might  hear  about  St.  Chad 
himself,  when  he  was  consecrated,  being  sent  on 
horseback  from  Winchester  to  this  part  of  the 
country  to  convert  the  Mercians,  aud  of  his 
exchanging  his  horse  for  a copy  of  the  Gospels, 
on  which  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his  ride, 
might  ho  dismissed  as  mythical.  The  real 
genuine  story  of  his  coming  there  was  recorded 
in  Latin,  and  was  to  be  found  in  the  book  before 
tbem.  From  some  of  the  writings  in  the  manu- 
script, it  was  probable  that  it  belonged  to  the 
eighth  century ; it  was  one  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts they  possessed,  and  it  might  interest 
them  to  hear  what  an  influence  those  sort  of 
ancient  books  exerted.  One  Whit  Monday  he 
was  showing  the  book  at  a meeting  in  the 
Black  Country,  when  a pitman,  on  hearing 
that  it  was  a thousand  years  old,  stepped 
back  and  brought  forward  his  daughter, 
telling  her  to  put  her  hand  on  that  blessed 
book,  for  she  might  never  have  another  chance 
of  touching  a book  a thousand  years  old. 


Such  an  incident  showed  the  spirit  of  reverence 
in  all  classes  of  society  for  antiquity.  Well, 
tho  volume  was  called  St.  Chad's  Gospels,  not 
because  the  saint  possessed  it,  but  because  it 
had  been  iu  that  cathedral  probably  for  900 
years  or  more.  That  was  one  of  the  chief 
remains  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Chad.  The  next 
trace  was  Tho  Minstrelsy,”  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  tbem  by  the  Dean.  This  Min- 
strelsy was  so  very  rich  and  valuable  that  it  was 
necessary  always  to  have  a priest  living  in  the 
cathedral ; and  just  under  the  minstrelsy  was 
a sort  of  sacristy,  called  “ Tho  Monks’  Lardei',” 
but  no  doubt  Mr.  Cox  would  be  able  to  toll  tbem 
more  about  that.  Iu  the  late  excavations  in 
the  minstrelsy,  a former  clerk  of  tlio  works 
found  the  ihead  of  a doorway  level  with  the 
floor,  so  that  apparently  the  resident  priest  had 
a communication  with  the  college  of  priests  across 
tho  road.  He  (Bishop  Abraham)  thought  that 
probably  this  doorway  was  another  connexion 
with  St.  Chad’s  shrine.  Thirdly,  tho  College 
Council  paid  to  the  town  a small  sum  of  about 
101.  a year  for  the  pathway  and  right  of  road 
with  the  town  across  the  Minster  Pool  into  tho 
cathedral,  so  that  all  pilgrims  coming  to  that 
wealthy  shrine  might  be  able  to  have  access  to 
it  5 and  if  the  Chapter  at  any  time  had  shut 
them  out,  it  would  have  seriously  injured  the 
trade  of  the  town.  That  was  another  trace, 
and  a record,  he  might  say,  of  the  value  and 
richness  of  St.  Chad’s  shrine. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cox,  of  Belper,  then  read  a paper 
on  “The  Mortuary  Chapels  of  the  Cathedral,” 
which  are  to  be  restored  iu  memory  of  Bishop 
Selwyn. 

The  Dean  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cox, 
who  subsequently  mentioned  that  a small  flue 
or  concealed  shaft  bad  been  discovered  in  the 
Consistory  Court.  He  was  at  a loss  to  know 
what  this  could  mean,  and  the  only  solution  he 
could  think  of  was  that  it  was  intended  to  carry 
off  the  fumes  from  incense  censers  or  from  lamps 
which  could  be  placed  on  a small  ledge  or  shelf 
underneath.  He  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  such 
an  arrangement  existed  elsewhere.  The  Dean 
said  he  thought  St.  Nicholas  could  claim  a right 
to  the  corner  indicated  as  being  the  probable 
site  of  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Chad.  The 
position  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Chad  would  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  lady-chapel  comprised  the 
whole  space  eastwards  to  tho  high  altar,  aud 
that  originally  there  was  a screen  running 
across. 


KENT  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kent  Archeo- 
logical Society  was  held  at  Bromley  and  neigh- 
bourhood on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  iu  last 
week.  The  opening  meeting  was  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  Bromley  Local  Board,  Earl 
Amherst,  president  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott-Robertsou  (bon.  secre- 
tary) read  the  twenty-firsc  annual  report,  which 
stated  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  fifty- 
one  new  members  bad  joined  the  Society,  aud 
fifteen  candidates  (among  whom  was  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester)  awaited  election.  The  receipts 
from  subscriptions  amounted  to  2801.  19a.  6d., 
and  arrears  to  the  extent  of  S9l.  17s.  6d.  bad 
come  in.  At  the  bank  the  balance  was  270L, 
which,  however,  would  bo  exhausted  in  defray- 
ing tho  expenses  of  tho  forthcoming  volume  of 
tho  “ Archceologia  Cantiaua.”  The  Society  had 
commissioned  an  eminent  artist  to  execute 
facsimiles  of  the  unique  mural  paintings  which 
adorned  the  walls  and  tho  vaulted  roof  of  the 
apse  of  St.  Gabriel’s  Chapel  in  the  crypt  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  deficiency  of  light 
and  ventilation  rendered  the  copying  of  these 
works  of  art  a difficult  and  expensive  process. 
During  the  year  the  following  interesting  objects 
had  been  brought  to  light: — Two  Roman  coffins 
of  lead,  one  found  beneath  the  highway  at  Cray- 
ford,  and  the  other  at  Chatham;  a magnificent 
gold  torque  or  amilla  of  five  coils,  found  at 
Dover ; a remarkable  shaft,  lined  with  bricks, 
and  descending  146  ft.  into  the  earth,  opened  at 
Eltham  Park,*  and  a similar  shaft  during  some 
excavations  at  Cmsar’s  Camp,  Folkestone. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  members,  to 
tho  number  of  about  200,  repaired  outside,  and 
took  carriages  to  Chislehurst,  where  they  in- 
spected  the  parish  church.  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Parker,  tho  curate,  read  a few  notes,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  F.  H. 
Murray  (tho  rector),  who  was  unavoidably 
absent.  From  tho  inWmation  so  supplied,  it 
appeai'ed  that  there  was  evidently  a church  on 
• Described  in  the  Builder,  p.  196,  ante. 


the  spot  previously  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  present  edifice,  between 
1442  and  1462 ; but  the  only  remains  of  these 
are  tho  font,  a rude  bracket  at  the  north-east  of 
the  Scadbory  Chantry,  and  the  north  wall  of  tho 
north  aisle.  The  date  given  to  the  font  is  about 
1267,  before  which  date  the  church  was  likely  to 
have  been  very  small,  apparently  only  occupy- 
ing  the  site  of  the  present  north  aisle.  The 
church  of  the  date  of  1440  aud  1462  consisted 
of  the  tower,  the  north  aisle,  the  nave,  and  the 
chancel,  the  pillars  on  the  north  side  and  the 
windows  being  of  that  date.  In  1849,  when  the 
edifice  was  restored,  tho  pews  were  of  every 
fornr,  height,  and  size  ; there  wore  two  galleries 
at  the  west  end,  the  tower  was  blocked  off  with 
woodwork,  there  being  a gallery  across  the  east 
front  of  it.  Other  particulars  were  given  as  to 
the  state  of  the  church  at  the  time.  Attention 
was  called  to  a monument  to  Sir  Edmund 
Walaingham,  aud  another  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Selwyn,  grandfather  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field. A fire  occurred  in  March,  1857,  destroy- 
ing everything  in  the  tower  and  spire.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Robertson  pointed  out  several  mould- 
ings, in  the  pattern  of  a rose,  which  had  been 
placed  there  evidently  in  connexion  with  tho 
severe  contest  between  the  Lancastrians  and 
the  Yorkists,  in  which  the  party  emblems  were 
red  and  white  roses. 

The  carriages  were  once  more  taken  to,  and 
the  visitors  drove  to  Frognal,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Sydney  (Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county),  bis 
lordship  having  given  a cordial  invitation  to  tho 
Society.  Tho  whole  of  the  interior  of  tho 
ancient  mansion, — at  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
visited  Walsingbam,  her  Secretary  of  State, — 
and  tho  spacious  and  beautifnl  grounds  were 
thrown  open  unreservedly  for  inspection. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Eltham  Palace, 
which  was  more  interesting  in  an  arcbceological 
sense  than  the  previous  objects  of  inspection. 
All  that  is  left  of  the  once  stately  palace,  where 
the  English  sovereigns  down  to  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  often  dwelt,  is  a ruin. 

On  returning  to  Bromley,  the  visitors  dined 
in  the  Drill-ball. 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  evening  in  the  tem- 
porary museum  attached  to  tho  Drill-hall,  when 
papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  (on 
Kentish  earthworks),  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Spurreli, 
Dr.  Beehy,  Mr.  Latter,  and  others. 

On  Thursday  a circuit  south  of  Bromley  was 
taken,  and  visits  were  paid  to  Orpington  Priory 
and  Church,  Cudham  Church,  High  Elms  (tho 
seat  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.),  the  earth- 
works at  Holwood  (the  seat  of  Mr.  R.  Alex- 
ander, C.B.),  Wickham  Court  (the  seat  of  Col. 
Faruaby  Leonard),  and  the  church  close  by. 
The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Soon  after  ten  o’clock  about  200  members  of 
the  society  and  their  friends  were  conveyed  in 
carriages  from  Bromley  to  tho  picturesque 
priory  at  Orpington,  where  Dr.  Broom  accorded 
them  a hearty  reception.  Having  assembled 
on  the  lawn,  the  company  listened  to  some  notes 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Scott  Robertson.  He  stated  that  the  name  of 
the  house  must  have  been  derived  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Priory  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury.  In  Mediaeval  times,  it  was  not 
called  Orpington  Priory ; nor  was  there  any 
religious  house  or  monastery  there.  It  was  the 
property  of  the  great  dignitary  who  held  the 
rectory  of  Orpington, — a position  of  great  profit 
and  influence.  His  rights  as  “ parson  ” of 
Orpington  extended  over  the  adjacent  chapelries 
of  Hayes,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Downe,  and  Keston. 
He  was  the  patron  of  the  vicarages  of  those 
places  and  of  Orpington.  The  small  building  of 
stone  before  them  seemed  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  complete  in  itself,  consisting  of  three 
rooms,  one  over  another.  Below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  was  a vaulted  crypt,  from  which 
a short  staircase  of  stone  passed  upwards.  At 
the  east  end  was  a fireplace  and  chimney,  of 
which  the  projecting  masonry  could  still  be 
seen,  and  which  was  flanked  by  two  buttresses, 
one  at  each  angle  of  the  east  wall.  These 
buttresses  were  placed  diagonally,  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall.  The  architectural  features 
of  this  small,  compact,  and  complete  building  led 
to  the  supposition  that  it  w'as  built  about  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  An  entry  of  a peculiar 
character,  in  one  of  the  archbishops’  registers, 
gave,  it  was  thought,  a duo  to  the  hisiory  of 
this  building.  The  entry  recorded  the  fact  that 
on  April  9,  1323,  the  Archbishop  sanctioned,  if 
he  did  not  direct,  the  erection  of  a vicarage- 
houae  in  “ Parsony’s  Garden,”  and  it  was 
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ilievocl  to  bo  more  than  probable  tbat  the 
•esent  building  was  the  identical  one  erected 
, that  date.  If  eo,  the  fact  that  that  spot  was 
le  parson's  or  rector’s  garden,  suggested  that 
le  house  attached  to  this  sinecure  rectory  was 
jry  near;  yet  not  quite  adjacent  to  this  little 
)US0,  which  was  erected  for  the  parish  priest, 
r.  Broom  had  shown  to  him  (Mr.  Robertson) 
i the  southern  extremity  of  the  house  a oellar- 
indow  of  Early  English  character,  now  blocked 
p.  The  window  corroborated  the  inference 
lat  the  ancient  parsonage-house,  belonging  to 
le  rector,  who  was  non-resident,  stood  near, 
ut  somewhat  to  the  South  of  this  small  building 
: the  time  of  Richard  II.  In  Tudor  times,  no 
oubt,  a larger  vicarage-house  had  already  been 
rovided  for  the  parish  priest,  and  then  the 
lore  ancient  rectory  and  the  little  vicarage 
■ere  united  by  the  erection  of  a very  fine  Tudor 
all,  open  for  inspection,  and  in  which  was  to  be 
Jon  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  china 
i the  country.  The  crypt  was  lighted  up  for 
ispectiiin.  The  company  were  then  shown  over 
le  Priory,  and  provided  with  refreshment,  after 
artaking  of  which  the  church  at  Orpington  was 
isited.  Prom  some  notes  prepared  by  the  Rov. 
anon  Robertson,  and  which  were  read  to  the 
)mpany,  it  appeared  that  the  church  was  pro- 
ibly  erected  late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  or 
i that  of  Richard  I. ; the  western  doorway 
eing  enriched  with  mouldings  of  transitional 
: Early  English  character.  There  was  in  the 
mth  wall  of  the  nave,  near  the  chancel  arch, 
n indication  of  the  former  existence  of  a round- 
eadod  window  high  np  in  the  wall.  The  tower, 
•bieh  stood  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave, 
ad  Early  English  windows  and  arches.  When 
10  north  chantry  chapel  was  added  in  the 
fteenth  century  the  Early  English  window  in 
le  tower’s  east  wall  was  not  destroyed,  it  still 
jmained  in  situ,.  In  the  porch  there  was  a fine 
anopied  tomb  of  the  Edwardian  period,  the 
anopy  being  carved  in  chalk.  The  north 
Gantry  boro  in  several  places  the  armorial 
)at  of  its  founder,  one  of  the  Rufford 
imily.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
ere  two  arches  in  the  wall,  near  the  chancel 
rcb,  and  which  probably  admitted  the  preacher 
) the  pulpit,  by  means  of  a staircase  in  the 
all.  There  was  a similar  pulpit  still  in  eiist- 
ico  in  Foot’s  Cray  Church.  The  south  door  of 
le  chancel  was  worthy  of  a glance;  it  was  of 
larly  English  character,  and  the  wooden  screen- 
ork  in  the  tower  arch  was  good. 

A drive  through  beautifully-wooded  countiy, 
^splendent  in  the  sunshine,  brought  the  party 
3 Ciidham.  The  church  here, — one  of  those 
Id-fashioned,  low,  square-towered  buildings, 
eculiar  to  Kent, — was  visited,  and  the  company 
^ere  informed  that  the  Early  Norman  windows 
1 the  nave,  towards  its  end,  showed  that  the 
hurch  was  erected  early  in  the  twelfth  century, 
'n  the  norbfs  side  was  an  indication  of  a Norman 
oorway.  The  tower-arch,  south-east  of  the 
ave,  and  the  chancel  arch,  were  of  the  Early 
Inglish  period.  At  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
16  nave  would  bo  observed  a peculiar  buttress- 
ike  addition  to  the  pier  of  the  chancel-arch. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Sir  John  Lubbock’s 
esidonce,  High  Elms,  where  the  party  were 
erdially  received  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Lubbock, 
»nd,  at  their  request,  proceeded  at  once  to  a 
argo  marquee  in  the  grounds,  where  dinner  was 
ervetl.  After  the  repast  the  visitors  inspected 
)ir  John’s  museum,  and  strolled  about  the 
jrounds. 

From  High  Elms  progress  was  made  to  Hol- 
vood.  In  Mr.  Alexander’s  grounds  Mr.  Roach 
»mith  gave  an  interesting  address  upon  the 
.ncieut  earthworks  there,  consisting  of  three 
amparts  or  mounds  of  earth  running  parallel, 
,nd  two  corresponding  fosses  or  trenches.  Mr. 
Imith  denied  their  alleged  Roman  origin.  He 
lontended  that  they  were  made  by  the  ancient 
British  or  Celts,  as  fortifications,  and  not  by  the 
lomans,  as  there  was  no  brickwork  or  masonry 
ibout  them. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Wickham  Court, 
)2tween  which  and  Holwood  the  scenery  was 
kbsolutely  magnificent,  particularly  on  Hayes 
lommon.  Mrs.  Farnaby  Lennard  extended  a 
xjrdial  welcome  to  her  guests,  who  inspected 
ihe  lofty  chambers  of  the  old  mansions  and  the 
Ivell-kept  grounds.  On  the  lawn  some  notes 
livere  read,  which  stated  that  in  the  time  of 
jEdwavd  the  Confessor  the  place  was  held  by  one 
Godric.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  it  to  his 
jirother  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  Afterwards  it 
)!ame  into  the  possession  of  the  eminent  family 
Ilf  De  Huntingfield  in  the  seventh  year  of 
■Sdward  I.  (1278).  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
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and  earlier,  it  was  a lar?e  and  important  station 
for  which  its  commanding  situation  was  wel 
adapted.  When  the  house  was  rebuilt  by  Sii 
Henry  Haydon,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.— 
times  which  were  very  troublous — it  was  a for- 
tified house ; and  after  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  ii 
underwent  a number  of  alterations.  The  churcl 
at  Wickham  having  been  visited,  some  of  th' 
party  took  their  departure,  while  the  rest  had  f> 
pleasant  drive  back  to  Bromley,  whore  thej 
dispersed. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
HYGIENE. 

Tnis  concourse  of  sanitary  reformers  has  been 
opened  with  much  success  and  enthusiasm 
England  is  not  very  strongly  represented,  at 
least  BO  far  as  numbers  are  concerned  ; hub  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  is  as  a 
host  in  itself.  We  noted  also  among  the  English 
men  who  attended  Dr.  Hardwioke,  Dr.  Lorj 
Marsh,  Dr.  B.  J.  Syson  (formerly  health  officei 
of  the  important  district  of  Salford,  Manchester), 
Dr.  Ro.se  (of  London),  Dr.  Hinckos  Bird,  Dr. 
Fauro  Miller  (of  the  i«aIlce^),  and  Mr.  Adolphe 
Smith. 

The  questions  discussed  as  yet  relate  to  infant 
mortality,  to  the  pollution  of  water-courses,  and 
the  adulteration  of  food.  In  next  week's  issue 
we  hope  to  give  some  account  of  the  forthcoming 
debates  on  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  on 
unwholesome  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  lead  in  paint,  and  arsenic  in  the 
colouring  of  paper.  Pending  these  debates,  wo 
can,  at  least,  express  our  congratulations  to  the 
organisers  of  this  Congress.  Every  discussion 
has  proceeded  thus  far  with  the  utmost  order. 
The  programme  has  been  realised  in  its  every 
detail,  and  the  Congress  cannot  fail  to  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  in 
sanitary  matters. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  STRAND  AND 
THE  SAVOY. 

THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

Two  handsome  blocks  of  buildings  are  now  in 
course  of  erection  on  laud  belonging  to  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  at  the  comer  of  the  Strand 
and  Savoy-street,  one  of  the  blocks  being  in- 
tended for  commercial  purposes  and  professional 
chambers,  whilst  the  adjoining  building  on  the 
west,  which  has  its  elevation  and  entrance  in 
the  Strand,  is  being  specially  erected  for  the 
Art-Union  of  London.  The  first-named  build- 
iug  has  three  prominent  elevations.  The  Strand 
frontage  is  37  ft.  in  length  and  62  ft.  in  height, 
containing,  on  the  ground-floor,  two  shops,  with 
four  floors  above,  having  alternate  arched  and 
square  three-light  windows,  with  ornamental 
brick  arches  and  panels.  The  general  face  of 
the  elevation  is  in  white  Suflolk  brick,  with  Port- 
land stone  cornices,  terminating  with  a balus- 
trade, also  in  Portland  stone.  The  Savoy-street 
elevation,  and  that  on  the  south  side  overlooking 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  are  the  two  most 
prominent  features  in  the  structnre.  The 
Savoy-street  frontage  from  the  Strand  to  its 
southern  boundary  at  Church  - passage  is 
68  ft.  in  length,  and  is  carried  to  a 
height  of  72  ft.,  with  a central  tower  rising 
1‘1  ft.  above  the  main  face  of  the  elevation, 
making  the  extreme  height  of  this  portion  of 
the  elevation  86  ft.  above  the  ground  line.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  upper  floors  of  the  build- 
ing is  in  the  centre  of  the  ground-floor,  and 
shows  polished  red  and  grey  granite  pilasters, 
with  carved  capitals  and  trusses  in  Portland 
stone,  and  surmounted  by  a massive  arch,  also 
in  Portland  stone.  On  each  side  of  this 
: entrance  the  ground-floor  contains  shops,  the 
windows  of  which  are  arched  in  Portland  stone, 
uniform  with  the  central  entrance.  The  first- 
floor  windows  are  in  Portland  stone,  with  en- 
riched friezes,  and  carved  capitals,  the  central 
window  being  surmounted  by  a pediment.  On 
each  side  of  the  central  window  there  are  two 
three-light  windows,  divided  by  pilasters.  The 
second-floor  windows  are  arched  in  Allen’s 
white  moulded  Suffolk  bricks.  The  third-floor 
windows  are  mullioned  in  character,  whilst  the 
fourth  or  upper  floor  are  arched  in  moulded 
brick,  uniform  with  those  on  the  second  floor. 
The  elevation  is  surmounted  by  a balustrade, 
with  a central  tower,  rising  to  a height 
of  14  ft.,  as  already  stated.  The  Church- 
passage,  or  sonth  frontage,  which  overlooks 
the  Chapel  Royal  and  its  churchyard,  is 
uniform  with  the  Savoy-street  frontage,  with 
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he  exception  of  the  main  entrance.  The  south 
rontage  has,  however,  an  entrance  which  leads  to 
-bo  chambers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
iy  a separate  staircase.  At  the  corner  of  Savoy- 
•treeb  and  the  Strand,  and  also  at  the  south 
joundary  at  the  junction  of  Savoy-street  and 
Ihurch-passage,  there  are  angular  elevations, 
vith  bold  projecting  bay-windows  in  Portland 
‘tone,  24  ft.  in  height.  The  staircase  leading  to 
die  upper  part  of  the  building,  and  approached 
iTom  the  Savoy-street  entrance,  is  9 ft.  iu  width, 
ind  is  in  moulded  Portland  atone.  On  the  west 
nde  of  the  building,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
boundary-wall  of  the  new  Art-Union  buildings, 
■here  is  a well,  12  ft.  by  8 ft.,  for  light  and  ven- 
ilation  purposes,  faced  with  white  glazed  bricks. 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  of  Leadenhalt-atreet, 
ire  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Sheffield  & 
Prebble,  the  builders.  Mr.  Bennett  is  clerk  of 
r.he  works.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings 
is  15,000L  They  are  being  erected  for  Mr.  G. 
Uses,  the  lessee  from  the  Crown. 

The  new  building  adjoining,  which  is  being 
erected  for  tlio  Art-Union,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Edward  Barry,  will,  when  completed,  be 
an  ornamental  addition  to  the  Strand,  to  which 
it  will  have  a frontage  of  about  30ft.,  extending 
in  depth  70  ft.,  to  the  boundary  of  Church- 
passage,  and  will  contain  spacious  exhibition- 
rooms.  The  Strand  frontage  is  entirely  of  Port- 
land  stone,  richly  carved  and  moulded.  It  has 
a massive  and  wide  arched  entrance,  with  lofty 
arched  windows.  Messrs.  Perry,  of  Bow,  are 
the  contractors  for  the  building. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  buildings,  the 
erection  of  another  largo  block,  intended  for 
offices  and  residential  chambers,  has  just  been 
commenced  on  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  on  a portion  of  the  site  on 
which  until  recently  stood  the  Lutheran  Church. 
These  buildings  will  have  a north  frontage  of 
200  ft.  in  length,  facing  the  Chapel  Royal,  the 
frontage  extending  from  Savoy-street  on  the 
east  to  Savoy-hill  on  the  west.  The  buildings 
will  extend  to  about  50  ft.  in  depth  southwards. 
They  are  intended  to  be  of  an  ornamental 
character.  The  Chapel  Royal  will  thus  very 
shortly  have  on  its  north  and  south  sides  high 
class  new  buildings  with  considerable  archi- 
tectural  pretensions.  The  architect  for  these 
last-named  buildings  is  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons. 


CLOCK-TOWER,  DOWNHAM  MARKET. 

A CLOCK-TOWER  Ims  becn  erected  in  the  market- 
place  of  this  town,  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  Scott, 
of  Commerce-hall,  Bridge-street.  It  was  opened 
on  Monday,  the  29bh  of  July,  by  Sir  William 
Bagge,  bart.,  M.P.,  who  afterwards  presided  at 
a banquet  given  at  the  Crown  Hotel  in  honour 
of  the  occasion. 

The  tower  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture. It  consists  of  an  octagonal  base  or  plinth, 
risiug  from  a stone  platform,  and  enriched  on 
each  face  by  panels  and  mouldings.  In  the 
centre  of  these  panels  are  placed  lions’  heads 
and  shields  alternately,  and  upon  the  shields  is 
the  inscription  : — “ Presented  to  the  town  by 
James  Scott,  1878.”  One  of  the  panels  is 
hinged,  and  fitted  with  lock  and  key,  to  form  a 
door  giving  access  to  the  interior  of  the  tower. 
The  top  of  the  base  terminates  in  a comice  at 
the  height  of  7 ft.  Above  this  rises  an  octagonal 
shaft,  divided  and  relieved  by  mouldings  and 
filled  in  between  each  angle  with  several  tiers 
of  panels  filled  with  tracery.  Above  this  shaft 
the  tower  assumes  a square  form,  with  a 
a dial  on  each  face.  Around  the  borders  of 
the  dials  are  cable-twisted  and  zigzag  mould- 
ings,  and  in  the  angles  of  each  face  are 
panelled  Flamboyant  perforations  filled  with 
ruby-coloured  glass,  while  below  and  above  the 
dials  aronnd  each  face  run  similar  quatrefoil 
perforations  filled  with  ruby  glass.  The  corners 
are  relieved  by  ornamental  standards,  and  the 
top  by  a cornice.  At  the  four  corners  above 
are  placed  terminals,  and  above  rises  the  roof, 
enriched  with  tile-like  serrations  and  with  open 
dormers  on  the  four  sides,  fitted  with  open 
tracery  and  crowned  with  terminals  of  the  pine- 
apple type.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
weather-vane.  The  height  to  the  centre  of  the 
dials  is  21  ft.,  and  the  total  height  33  ft.  The 
whole  of  the  tower  is  of  cast  iron,  bronzed  and 
enriched  around  the  dials,  terminals,  vane,  &c., 
with  gold.  The  work  is  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
W.  Cunliffe,  and  has  been  finished  under  bis 
personal  superintendence,  as  also  was  the  public 
fountain  recently  presented  to  the  toi^m  of 
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Liverpool  by  Colonel  Sfceble.  The  clock  was 
manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ladgate- 
hill,  and  is  made  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments. The  wheels  are  of  gun-metal,  the  teeth 
being  cut  by  a machine  driven  by  steam-power, 
and  are  fixed  to  their  respective  pinions  (which 
are  of  steel,  and  working  in  gun-metal  bearings) 
in  such  a manner  that  any  part  may  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  remainder.  The  striking 
train  is  made  upon  the  rack-work  principle,  and 
fitted  with  metal  fly-fans  for  regulating  the 
time  of  blows  given  on  the  bell.  The  escape- 
ment is  on  the  “ dead  beat  ” principle,  and  the 
pendulum  compensated,  beating  seconds,  with  a 
bob  of  56  lb.  weight.  The  time  is  shown  upon 
four  illuminated  dials  of  opal  glass,  covered 
with  plain  glass  to  protect  the  figures.  The 
hands  are  of  stout  copper.  The  movement  is 
fixed  in  the  base  of  the  column,  and  the  bands 
are  connected  by  means  of  iron  rods  about  T-l  ft. 
in  length.  The  bell  for  striking  the  hours  is 
placed  above  the  dials,  and  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Warner  & Co.,  Loudon  5 and  the  clock  is 
fitted  with  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  gas 
for  illuminatiug  it  at  night  may  be  turned  on  or 
off  automatically  at  any  desired  time.  There  is 
also  a maintaining  power  to  keep  the  clock  in 
motion  during  winding.  The  motive  power  is 
provided  by  weights  suspended  to  iron  cords, 
which  work  the  whole  depth  of  the  column. 
The  total  cost  of  the  clock  and  tower  was  about 
5001.  A good  deal  of  the  work  has  been  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  tradesmen  of  the  town, 
including  Messrs.  Trotter  & Son,  ironmongers  ; 
Mr.  W.  Lawrie,  stonemason;  and  Mr.  R.  Gage, 
bricklayer. 


THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MERCHANT 
TAYLORS’  COMPANY. 

It  deserves  a note  in  a journal  such  as  ours’ 
representing  the  interests  of  architecture  and 
architects,  that  the  gentleman  who,  as  Master 
of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company,  introduced 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  recent  Guildhall 
reception,  is  Mr.  Edwin  Nash,  a Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  Mr.  Nash  is 
an  esteemed  member  of  the  profession,  the 
architect  of  a long  list  of  churches  and  schools, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Institute  Board  of  Examiners  under  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  a position  he  has  just  now 
resigned  in  consequence  of  being  made  Master 
of  the  Company  in  question. 


GRANSTON,  PEMBROKESHIRE. 

On  the  summit  of  a rugged  cliff,  overhanging 
the  broad  Atlantic,  a few  yards  from  Aber- 
moule,  the  spot  where  the  submarine  cable  that 
unites  this  country  with  America  quits  the 
British  coast,  stood  till  very  recently  the  ruins 
of  the  church  of  the  above  parish.  On  the  4th 
ult.,  however,  it  was  re-opened  after  a thorough 
restoration  (which  almost  amounted  to  a re- 
building), from  the  plans  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker, 
architect. 

The  wild  birds  of  tbe  sea  had  long  made  the 
sacred  fabric  their  habitation,  for  tbe  roof- 
covering, and  many  of  the  timbers,  had  to  a 
large  extent  disappeared.  There  were  no  indi- 
cations  of  any  other  floor  having  existed  than 
the  “ bare  earth,”  except  in  the  Squire’s  high- 
backed  pew,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
transept,  the  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor  being  also  kept  up  most  consistently  in  the 
other  seats,  which  were  nothing  more  than  a 
few  rickety  trestles  or  forms.  The  walls  being 
fortunately  of  very  substantial  masonry,  have, 
with  the  exception  of  those  facing  north  in  the 
nave  and  south  in  the  chancel,  been  left  stand- 
ing, but  everything  else  was  obliged  to  be 
renewed,  open  timber  roofs,  tile  floors,  doors 
windows  and  fittings,  the  only  part  of  the 
original  work  remaining  besides  walls  being  the 
fine  old  Norman  font,  which  has  been  carefully 
cleaned  and  reset. 

The  contractors  for  the  work  were  Messrs. 
T.  &,  J.  Lloyd,  of  Dark-street,  Haverfordwest. 


SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE 
■WHITWORTH  SCHOLARSHIPS,  1878. 

Matter,  Thomas  (21),  Pattera  Maker,  Preston. 

Groves,  William  (20),  Mechanical  Enpineer,  Crewe. 
Tozer,  William  H.  (21),  Engine  Fitter,  Exeter. 
Kingdon,  Zachary  H.  (21),  Mechanical  Engineer,  Man- 
chester. 

Dnckworth,  Thomas  (21),  Marine  Engineer,  Liverpool. 
Needham,  Joseph  E.  (31),  Pattern  Muer,  Oldham. 


MEDALS  TO  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTS, 
PARIS  UNI'TERSAL  EXHIBITION. 

With  reference  to  our  recent  notice  of  tbe 
result  of  the  labours  of  the  international  jury  on 
fine  art  at  tbe  Paris  Exposition  in  section  4,  i.o., 
arcliitecbm'e,  we  find  it  necessary  to  say  that 
the  entire  jury  on  architecture  comprised  ten 
members,  of  whom  five  were  French,  and  five 
represented  other  countries.  Of  these,  the 
following  is  a list : — MM.  Ballu,  Boeswilwald, 
Due,  Lefuel,  Vaudremer,  France ; M.  Ferstel, 
Austria;  M.  Basils,  Italy;  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
England ; M.  Do  Suers,  Holland ; Marietta  Bey, 
Egypt. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  report  drawn  np 
by  the  jury,  and  sent  in  for  ratification  by  the 
superior  authorities,  states  that  all  the  members 
of  tbe  jury  who  were  also  exhibitors,  desired  to 
declare  themselves  hors  de  concours,  though  a 
“ Rappel  de  Medaille  d’Honneur  ” was  attributed 
to  one  of  its  members  in  spite  of  bis  protest  to 
the  contrary. 

The  report  has  not  yet  been  published  in  the 
Journal  Officiel  in  Paris,  so  that  it  cannot  as  yet 
be  literally  published  here. 


FORESTS  IN  EUROPE. 

Accobdino  to  the  Deutsche  Industne-Zeitung, 
the  area  still  covered  by  forests  in  Europe  is 
739,830,722  acres.  This  forest-area  is  distri- 
bated  as  follows  over  the  different  countries  : — • 


Russia  (in  Europe) .. . 477,192,922  ...  47'44 


Austria  44,486,814  ...  31-05 

Sweden  43,532,960  ...  75-72 

Finnland  35,696,942  ...  79-76 

Germany 34,961,274  ...  27-21 

Norway  25,424,523  ...  89'93 

Spain  21,335,156  ...  26-90 

France 20,641,953  15-97 

Turkey  (in  Europe...  13,371,023  ...  19-72 

Italy  12,413,956  ...  19-18 

Portugal  2,682,176  ...  22-90 

Greece 2,235,353  ...  3399 

Switzerland 2,032,598  ...  27-55 

Great  Britain  and 

Ireland 1,974,320  ...  3-88 

Belgium  1,139,959  ...  17-58 

Hollaud  529.748  ...  8-69 

Denmark 456,068  ...  6-38 


“ ST.  PAUL’S  : ANOTHER  VIEW.” 

Sir, — It  was  not  that  I esteemed  Stevens’s 
special  talent  leas,  but  that  I respected  the 
decoration  of  our  Protestant  Cathedral  more, 
which  induced  me  to  protest  in  my  previous 
letter  under  tbe  above  heading,  against  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  his  merits,  an  estimate 
as  much  in  excess  of  his  deserts,  as  former 
depreciation  was  below  them.  I am  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  the  term  ‘‘  pasticcio,”  which  I therein 
used,  was  not  the  word  used  by  the  Italians  to 
express  that  kind  of  art  for  which  Stevens’s  bad 
a talent,  bub  I cannot  yet  recollect  the  right  one. 
His  talent  was  of  that  kind  of  which  there  have 
been  many  instances  both  in  literature  and  in 
art, — a talent  which  can  simulate  the  manner 
either  of  great  writers,  of  great  painters,  or  of 
great  sculptors.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a talent  of 
a peculiar  kind,  but  one  which  has  never  been 
esteemed  of  the  highest  order,  nor  ever  ranked 
with  genius.  This  talent  of  Stevens’s,  how- 
ever, was,  as  in  most  other  instances  of  the  kind, 
incapable  of  any  extensive  aud  sustained  flight. 
His  did  very  well  while  it  was  confined  -within 
very  narrow  limits  to  small  figures,  and  to  small 
spaces,  but  it  failed  in  mastery,  in  generalship, 
when  dealing  with  large  figures,  and  design  upon 
a large  scale.  The  design  for  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s,  for  instance,  is  a mere  surface 
decoration.  The  designs  for  the  main  divi- 
sions would  do  very  well  for  arabesques, 
but  they  afford  no  legitimate  standing-room 
for  the  large  figures  -w'hich  encumber  them; 
and  the  contorted  outlines  of  these  divisions 
would  have  a most  disagreeable  effect  against 
the  gold  ground.  Some  of  the  figares  intro- 
duced into  them,  too,  repeat  too  closely  the 
figures  in  the  spandrels  beneath.  The  circular 
dishes  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  Mr.  Leighton’s 
designs  should  be  served  up,  would  not  give  his 
great  talents  much  scope,  and  would  destroy 
their  fine  taste.  The  figures  in  these  circles 
would  play  second  to  those  on  the  arabesque 
divisions,  and  the  gold  grounds  running  through 


from  the  general  surface  of  the  dome  into  the 
circles  would  leave  a series  of  rims,  in  which 
Mr.  Leighton’s  work  would  appear  as  if  it  were 
cut  out  and  pasted  on.  Stevens’s  design  is 
deficient  in  plain  spaces,  a defect  which  out- 
rages all  true  feeling  for  decorative  propriety, 
for  plain  spaces,  spaces  of  quiet,  spaces  of 
repose,  form  the  necessary  reliefs  to  the  loudness 
of  colour  and  ornamentation.  In  the  best 
Italian,  examples  of  decoration  this  essential-j 
feature  of  decorative  design  is  never  lost  sight 
of, — and  it  is  for  this  feature  that  Thornhill’s 
scheme  so  admirably  provides.  It  carries  up 
precisely  those  features  of  the  construction 
beneath,  which  must  form  the  settiug  of  the 
figure  decorations  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
edifice.  The  figure  subjects  in  colour,  which  I 
propose  should  bo  substituted  for  those  in  mono^ 
chrome,  by  Thornhill,  would,  with  their  gold 
grounds,  form  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
neutral  stone  tint  of  the  architectural  portions, 
of  his  design ; and  the  gold  grounds  within  the 
arches  would  give  a solidity  to  these  architect 
tural  features,  which  would  be  exceedingly  im- 
pressive. 

It  is  a fashion  to  depreciate  Thornhill,  but 
Thornhill’s  talent  was  prodigious  for  the  time  in 
which  be  lived,  and  is  not  to  be  despised  even  in 
our  own  day.  There  are  extraordinary  geniuses 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  even  Michel- 
angelo and  Raffaelle  to  have  been  “muffs.”  But 
have  the  committee  at  all  contemplated  the 
hazard  they  are  running  with  public  opinion  in 
proposing  to  thoroughly  erase  ThornhiU’s  work? 
“ What ! ” said  a stranger  in  a casual  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject,  whilst  travelling,  “ do  you 
mean  to  say  that  they  are  going  to  utterly 
destroy  Thornhill’s  work  ? Why ! I always 
thought  it  was  considered  to  be  a part  of  St. 
Paul’s.”  And  I myself  believe  that  its  total 
erasure  would  raise  “ a cry  ” only  inferior  to 
what  would  be  caused  by  a wanton  destruction 
of  the  cathedral  itself. 

Furthermore,  sir,  I utterly  repudiate  the 
notion  that  the  committee  is  a competent 
tribunal  to  direct  such  an  important  professional 
matter  as  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s;  it 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  any  other  profession* 
Artists  should  raise  their  voice  against  the  in- 
consistency.  It  is  by  such  inconsistency  that 
the  art  resources  of  the  country  are  misdirected,, 
that  money  is  wasted,  and  that  public  art- work 
so  frequently  ends  in  fiasco.  England  cannot  be 
made  to  see  that  art-work  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  artists.  If 
the  beet  artistic  talent  of  the  day  is  not  equal 
to  the  occasion,  much  less  is  non-professional. 
In  all  the  (great  art-epochs,  the  fine  arts  were 
directly  encouraged  by  the  employment  of 
painters  and  sculptors  on  public  works,  and  by 
leaving  tbe  direction  of  art-affairs  to  artists 
themselves. Meter. 


GEOMETRY  AND  OPTICS  OF  ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — I have  seen  the  work  on  the  above 
subject,  recently  published  by  Mr.  John  Penne- 
thorne,  and  have  read  with  profit  and  pleasure 
the  critical  considerations  thereof  which  have 
appeared  in  your  journal. 

The  work  at  the  first  glance  gives  one  that 
depressing  impression  which,  to  the  mere 
practical  architect,  appears  inseparable  from 
scientific  publications  of  so  theoretical  a 
character ; but  I think  that  even  the  general 
reader  will  find  that,  when  attentively  taken  up, 
the  many  portions  of  the  work  which  are  really 
of  sei-wice  to  the  working  architect,  are  far  from 
exercising  the  influence  which  I have  suggested, 
and  I am  led  to  this  conclusion  because  I have 
given  more  attention  to  those  particular  partE 
of  the  work  which  you  have  more  minutely 
criticised,  and  I have  correspondingly  derived 
considerable  pleasure  therefrom. 

You  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  modifications 
required  in  modem  designs  in  execution,  from 
their  original  proportions  in  the  geometrical 
drawing,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  around 
to  discover  the  truth  of  your  observation, — tc 
find,  visible  from  the  street,  just  one-half  of  the 
windows  above  the  principal  cornices;  to  find, 
in  narrow  thoroughfares,  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
portions distorted,  aud  nothing  so  distinct  as 
unstudied  soffites;  to  find  mouldings  utterly  in- 
congruous and  meaniuglesa  because  all  is  visible 
except  that  part  to  which  the  architect  directed 
his  attention  in  the  geometrical  drawing.  Thei 
clients  wonder  why  it  is  that  their  buildings  ii 
execution  appear  so  very  different  from  the 
delineations  which  had  been  so  delicately  tinted 
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:.nd  exhibited  with  so  much  satisfaction  to  their 
.dmirin^  glances  before  the  building  commenced, 
nd  if  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  book  should  lead  to  a 
iToper  study  of  architectural  effect  from  the 
jarticular  points  of  vision  from  which  many 
uildings  can  only  bo  regarded  (such,  for  instance, 
Is  the  opposite  side  of  a narrow  thoroughfare), 
;.i8  time  and  study  will,  to  say  the  least,  not 
;.ave  been  thrown  away. 

, I have  been  much  impressed  with  Mr.  Penne- 
'.horno’s  observations  on  the  “ first  given  quan- 
lities  obtained  by  proportion,”  and  the  ‘‘  true 
limensions  from  calculation,”  and  have  also  read 
|0ur  criticisms  on  the  result  of  his  calculations 
nd  corrections  in  the  East  Portico  of  the  Par- 
heuou — the  conclusion  you  arrive  at  upon  this 
[articular  subject  being  that  summed  up  in  your 
.wn  words,  “ho  has  simply  refuted  himself  by 
is  own  figures.”  Tho  bases  of  your  conclu- 
sions are,  I gather,  that  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  table 
ihows  that  the  proportions  of  tlie  entablature 
nd  pediment  are  decreasei  in  execution  instead 
f being  increased,  in  order,  as  we  may  suppose, 

3 preserve  in  perspective  their  true  propor- ; 
iouate  relation  to  the  whole  height  of  the  order. 
Tow  if  Mr.  Peimethorne  has  fallen  into  this 
rror  on  a point  in  his  work  of  the  greatest  in- 
srest  to  architects,  I should  regard  with  very 
Teat  suspicion  many  or  all  of  his  other  deduc- 
ions  and  conclusions,  but  I cannot  yet  bring 
lyself  to  think  that  he  has  so  fallen  into  error. 

Tho  drawings  given  on  Plates  I.  and  II.  of 
le  work,  roughly  illustrated  in  your  diagram 
p.  68G)  show  the  point  referred  to,  and  we  find 
lat  tho  true  dimensions  derived  from  calcula- 
ion  are  of  course  in  excess — as  a total, — of 
pose  of  the  first  given  quantities  by  proportion, 
jut  the  result  of  Mr.  Peunethorno’s  calculations 
ihowB  a minus  in  the  cases  of  entablature  aud 
jediment  where  wo  should  have  looked,  yon 
bncludo,  for  a plus.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
pat  to  support  Mr.  Pennothorne’s  theory  tho 
jreater  tho  distance  of  any  particular  member 
If  the  entablature  from  the  point  of  sight,  the 
ireater  must  be  tho  increment  to  correct  tho 
[ffect  of  perspective  on  the  architecture,  and 
I conceive  that  tliis  would  be  in  direct  ratio,  if 
|he  objects  viewed  were  in  a vertical  plane  with- 
at  projection,  the  cases  being  altered  where 

f ere  are  projections  from  that  plane  ; and  a 
udy  of  tho  plate  shows  that  although  the 
jqual  parts  into  which  the  height  of  the  order 
ias  been  divided  are  simply  repeated,  or  the 
petion  of  a sphere  of  which  the  point  of  sight 
a a centre,  the  heights  of  the  projecting  parts 
|re  not  determined  by  tho  cut  of  the  conveying 
py  on  the  vertical  plane,  but  are  determined  by 
iho  cut  of  the  ray  on  the  vertical  line,  which  is 
ound  by  producing  a lino  up  from  the  plan  of 
ibe  projections  till  it  meets  the  converging  ray 
l/hich  corresponds  with  the  particular  division 
:f  tho  architecture  required,— thus  the  last  con- 
ierging  ray  but  one  cuts  tho  extremity  of  the 
ascia  above  the  corona  of  tho  entablature,  not  on 
;he  vertical  plane  which  is  cut  to  determine  the 
eight  of  the  column,  &c.,  but  on  the  plane 
/liich  is  found  by  producing  the  projection 
|i’om  the  plan ; and  it  seems  to  me  that 
his  method  is  correct,  because  the  nearer 
ho  projections  approach  the  point  of  sight 
he  larger  they  will  appear,  aud  not  only 
0,  but  wherever  a projection  occurs,  there  is 
lithera  aoffiteora  series  of  mouldings, — vertical 
leight  is  lost,  but  girth  is  obtained,  because  we 
|re  then  viewing  the  object  directly  on  its  dia- 
joual  plane ; again,  suppose  that  we  have  a 
eceding  member  above  a projecting  cornice, — a 
jlocking  course,  for  instance, — the  height  of  that 
aember  would  have  to  bo  determined  in  a 
^milar  way  by  projection  from  the  plan,  and 
ot  by  a cut  of  the  ray  on  the  same  vertical 
ilane  which  served  for  the  column:  it  is  this 
iw  in  perspective  which  gives  such  value 
Id  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  theory  as  to  the  manner 
1 which  the  Greeks  designed  their  buildings, 
nd  enhances  considerably  the  value  of  his 
Jmple  method  of  corrections. 

I There  is  one  other  consideration  which  I 
^ould  like  to  note  if  I am  not  trespassing  on 
lour  space.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Pennethorne’s 
|trong  point,  that  the  Greek  buildings  he  refers 
J were  designed  to  be  looked  at  from  only  one 
joint,  you  conclude  that  if  the  Greek  architects 
I'orked  on  this  principle  they  “wasted  their 
ime  aud  science  in  a very  foolish  manner.” 
low,  if  w'0  refer  again  to  Mr.  Pennethorno’s 
lUlculations  of  tho  corrections  in  the  east  por- 
jco  of  the  Parthenon,  we  shall  find  that  the 
■Jsult  of  tho  corrections  for  the  total  height  is 
aly  51'07i  for  true  dimensions  from  calcula- 
ons  as  against  50‘668  for  first  given  quantities 


obtained  hy  proportion.  I should,  therefore, 
conclude  that  the  general  appearance  of  the 
building  to  the  uneducated  eye  from  any  point 
had  not  been  so  altered  that  either  the  science 
or  the  refinement  were  thrown  away  (more  par- 
ticularly, as  it  would  appear,  that  the  Greeks 
took  BO  much  care  to  confine  tho  spectator  to  a 
limited  view)  j but  that  for  the  refined  and 
educated'  there  was  one  point,  and  one  point 
only,  where  the  building  could  be  regarded  in 
its  perfection.  Tho  melody  of  a musical  com- 
position may  be  very  pleasing  to  the  unedu- 
cated ear,  but  a master  would  seek  below  the 
melody  for  evidence  of  skill  aud  refinement, — 
its  harmonies  could  be  only  thoroughly  aj^pre- 
ciated  by  the  cultivated,  but  its  general  effect 
would  not  be  materially  injured  ; nor  would  it 
be  distasteful  to  the  ordinary  hearer,  because  of 
a slight  discord  iu  the  lower  parts. 

William  Woodward. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION  SEVENTY.SIX 
YEARS  AGO. 

Sir, — The  fact  that  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter,  Sheffield,  is  about  to  bo  restored,  has 
brought  up  a pleasant  communication  in  the 
local  Independent,  wherein  reference  is  made  to 
a prior  re.storation  in  1803.  At  that  time  it 
appears  a new  clearstory  was  built  over  now 
arcades,  and  much  other  work  was  done.  Hero 
is  the  agreement: — 

“ By  an  iudentaro  of  foar  parts,  dated  17th  Mareh, 
1803;  the  twelve  capital  hu^csses  of  tho  first  part; 
the  Rev.  George  Smith,  John  Mower,  gentleman, 
Francis  Hnole,  of  Crookeamoor,  gentleman,  and  others, 
of  the  second  part;  Revs.  James  Wilkiuson,  George 
Bnvliffe,  Edwd.  Goodwin,  Matthew  Preston,  Samuel  Bates, 
and  Francis  Newton  (the  vicar,  three  assistant  ministers, 
and  the  churchwardens),  of  the  tliird  part ; John  Ash  and 
.Tamos  Burbeary,  gentlemen,  of  the  fourth  part ; it  is  set 
forth  that  the  parish  church  of  Sheffield  has  become 
ruinous  and  in  decay  in  the  walls,  arches,  pews,  roofs,  and 
other  parts  of  the  iabrick,  and  needs  immediate  reparation 
and  amendment.  And  tho  same  church  is  in  many  respects 
become,  not  only  clumsy  and  inelegant  in  its  appearance, 
but  darkened  and  incommodious,  by  reason  of  the  situa- 
tion, condition,  and  disproportion  of,  and  want  of  sym- 
metry and  proportition  [sic]  in  several  of  the  pillars, 
arches,  windows,  and  other  parts  thereof,  and  requires,  in 
these  respects,  considerable  alterations  aud  improve- 
ment. And  whereas  the  said  capital  burgesses  have 
agreed  to  defray  the  costs  of  such  reparation  as  are 
to  bo  made  according  to  tho  plans  prepared  by 
Charles  Watson,  of  Wakefield,  which  have  been  approved 
by  tho  parties  ; and  whereas  tho  seats,  st.alla,  pews  in  the 
body,  and  in  the  lofts,  and  other  parts  of  tho  said  church 
are  moulderons,  rotten,  and  decayed,  and  are,  moreover, 
extremely  irregular  and  incommodious,  and  greatly  unsuit- 
able to  t&e  ran^,  style,  and  condition  in  life  of  the  present 
owners  aud  occupiers  thereof;  and  the  flooring  and  pave- 
ment within  the  said  church  are  broken,  interrupted,  and 
ruinous,  and  in  decay, and  re(]iure  total  and  entire  renova- 
tion ; aud  whereas  it  is  agreed  that  all  tho  said  pews,  lofts, 
Stc.,  with  the  reading-desk,  pulpit,  parish  clerk's  pew, 
font,  and  organ-loft  shall  be  taken  down  aud  removed,  and 
new  seats,  font,  &o.,  be  erected  in  lieu  of  them,  and  that 
new  flooring  and  pavement  be  laid.  The  new  pews  to  be 
allotted  by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Alderson,  of  Aston ; Rev. 
.John  Lowe,  of  Wentworth  ; and  Hugh  Parker,  of  Wood- 
thorpe,  esq.,  commissioners,  chosen  by  the  parties  to  these 
presents.  The  owners  of  pews  agree  to  pay  their  share  of 
tho  cost  of  repairing,  as  their  ])roperty  will  be  thereby 
improved.” 

Attached  to  the  deeds  are  some  plans  showing  tho  altera- 
tiouB,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Church  Burgesses,  and 
signed  by  tho  architect  and  by  the  representative  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York. 

Plan  No.  1 represents  “ a section  of  the  east  end  [of  the 
nave],  showing  the  effect  of  raising  the  roof  of  the  church 
4ft,,  and  the  uew  side  arches.” 

Plan  No.  2 is  a section  showing  the  great  new  west 
window,  with  the  roof  raised  4 ft. 

Plan  No.  3 is  a section  through  the  chancel,  shelving  tho 
effect  of  the  intended  screens  and  organ. 

Plan  No.  4 is  an  elevation  of  the  west  front,  showing 
tho  new  west  window  aud  the  centre  battlement,  ailapleu 
to  suit  the  roof  when  raised.  This  plan  shows  that  there 
were  no  west  doors  at  that  time. 

Plan  No.  6 is  a section  showing  the  fivo  intended  new 
arches  [of  the  nave],  proportioned  and  adapted  to  the 
present  tower  aud  chancel  arches,  with  tho  roof  of  the 
church  raised  4 ft. 

Plan  No.  6 shows  “tho  intended  new  pewago  for  the 
gnllorios  and  No.  7 that  for  the  ground  floor. 

Ou  the  schedule  attached  to  this  deed  are 
appended  tho  names  of  19-i  persons,  most  of 
them,  though  not  all,  residents  in  Sheffield. 

Harry  Hems. 


South  London  Tree  Lihraiy  and  Beading 
Boom. — The  rooms  and  library  of  the  Working 
Men’s  College  will  be  opened  as  a “free  public 
reading-room  aud  library”  on  October  1st  next, 
and  remain  open  every  week-day,  during  suitable 
hours,  so  long  as  the  expenses,  estimated  at 
200L  per  year,  are  provided  by  local  contribu- 
tions. The  management  will  be  under  the  con- 
trol  of  a local  committee,  and  the  funds  will  he 
quite  distinct  from  the  fnnds  of  the  college; 
but  there  will  be  no  restriction  as  to  age  or 
sex,  the  rooms  and  books  being  freely  at  the 
service  of  any  to  -whom  they  are  useful.  Sub- 
scriptions are  needed.  1 


THE  GLOUCESTER  GATE  BRIDGE, 
REGENT’S  PARK. 

The  new  bridge  over  the  Regent's  Canal  at 
Gloucester-gate,  Regent’s  Park,  was  opened  with 
considerable  4clat  ou  Saturday,  the  3rd  inst., 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  officiating.  'Ihe 
Duke  spoke  genially  at  a breakfast  which  followed 
the  ceremony,  praising  all  concerned. 

In  March  last  we  gave  a view,  plan,  and 
section,  of  the  structure,  with  full  particulars.* 
Brieffy,  the  foundation-stone  of  tho  present  bridge 
was  laid  on  tho  11th  of  August  last  year,  hy  the 
Right  Hon.  Gerard  James  Noel,  M.P.,  First  Com- 
missioner of  her  Majesty’s  Works  and  Public 
Buildings.  The  new  bridge,  the  builders  of  which 
are  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  has  been  constructed 
by  them  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  Bootb-Scotfc, 
C.E.,  chief  surveyor  of  St.  Pancras,  tho  contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  structure  being  13,5002. 
The  width  between  the  parapets  is  GO  ft.  in  the 
clear,  the  carriage-w'ay  being  36  ft.,  aud  each  of 
the  pavements  on  either  side  12  ft.  'Ihe  headway 
is  16  ft.  above  the  water  level  of  the  canal,  aud  the 
lines  of  the  bridge  and  the  canal  intersect  at  an 
angle  of  about  71  degrees.  The  bridge  is  mainly 
constructed  of  iron,  red  Mansfield  stone,  and 
pressed  bricks.  The  medallions  are  in  red  terra- 
cotta, twenty-three  in  number.  Tlie  pedestals 
at  the  end  of  the  wing-walls  are  surmounted  by 
groups  in  terra-cotta  (not  determined  on  when 
our  view  was  published),  one  being  a represen- 
tation of  “ Fisher  Maidens,”  and  at  the  opposite 
angle  “Flower  Maidens.”  Facing  the  Park- 
entrance  there  is  on  one  side  a group  of  soldiers, 
a Grenadier,  a Highlander,  and  a Life  Guard, 
supplemented  at  the  north-west  angle  by  a 
group  of  athletes  : these  are  designed  by  Signor 
Fuaigna.  The  superstructure  of  tho  bridge  con- 
sists of  ten  wrought-iron  web-plate  girders,  each 
57  ft.  6 in.  long  aud  3 ft.  6 in.  deep.  The  girders  are 
6 ft.  5 in.  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  strongly 
braced  together  by  ten  iron  diagonal  frames.  'The 
girders  are  bedded  upon  and  bohed  through 
Aberdeen  granite  blocks,  ISin.iu  thickness.  Tho 
platform  of  the  bridge  is  constructed  of  half-inch 
wrought-iron  curved  fioor-plates,  on  which  is  laid 
creosoted  paving  in  a bed,  averaging  7 in.  in. 
depth,  of  bituminoiiB  concrete  for  the  carriage- 
way, and  the  footways  of  Val  de  Travers 
asphalto  2 in.  thick.  The  two  outer  girders 
which  carry  the  cast-iron  parapet  are  of  the 
same  open  quatrefoil  patteni  as  that  along  the 
parapet  of  the  wing-walls.  The  lamp-posts  aud 
lamps  are  elaborate  aud  clever  works,  produced 
by  Messrs.  Gardner  & Co.,  of  tho  Strand.  The 
bridge  is  noticeable  for  a larger  amount  of 
ornamentation  than  is  usually  associated  with 
parish  works. 


ANTWERP  PALACE  OF  THE  FINE-ARTS 
COMPETITION. 

A coMPEriTiON  of  considerable  importance 
has  just  now  been  decided  in  Antwerp.  Tho 
subject  was  the  new  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts, 
proposed  to  be  erected  in  that  ])ictureaque  city. 
The  jury,  named  half  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment and  half  by  the  city  of  Antwerp,  have 
unanimously  awarded  the  first  place  to  M.  Jean 
Jacques  Winders,  of  Antwerp,  the  architect  of 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  de  Giltry.  The  second  place 
is  given  to  M.  Blomme  ; third,  to  M.  Van  der 
Hegge,  of  Brussels ; fourth,  to  M.  Jean  do 
Coster;  fifth,  to  M.  Joseph  Schadde;  and  the 
sixth,  to  M.  Ernest  Dieltiens, — all  of  Antwerp. 
Acting  on  the  report  of  the  jury,  which  declares 
that  all  the  selected  competitors  have,  in  their 
designs,  exceeded  the  sum  allowed  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  tho  city  have  called  upon 
them  to  submit  modified  designs  in  a second 
competition. 


LEEK  FEVER  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION. 

As  it  appears  that  entire  confidence  is  not 
placed  in  the  Board’s  officers  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  prizes,  what  guarantee  can  the  com- 
petitors generally  have  that  the  two  designs 
sent  up  with  the  two  favourites  are  really  the 
best  suited  for  the  rivalry,  or  that  they  may  not 
simply  act  as  foils  to  tlie  comparative  merits  of 
“Epidemiology”  aud  “Cave  Pestem”  ? Such 
a suspicion  can  only  be  entirely  removed  by 
allowing  the  architect  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  whoever  the  referee  may  be,  to  in- 
spect the  whole  of  the  plans  sent  in  in  the 
competition,  aud  make  his  unbiassed  award 
accordingly. 


* See  pp.  294,  390,  ante. 
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LEICESTER  NEW  PUBLIC  PARK. 

Messrs. BAaRON&  Son,  landscape  gardeners,  of 
Elvaston  Norseriee,  Barrowash,  Derby,  have  been 
awarded  the  first  premiom  of  fifty  guineas  for 
their  design  for  laying  out  the  new  public  park 
at  Leicester.  The  park,  which  is  over  sixty 
acres  in  extent,  is  situated  by  the  rirer  Soar, 
near  the  old  abbey.  Aa  the  public  are  already 
provided  with  a largo  recreation  and  cricket- 
ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
now  park,  the  whole  of  the  sixty  acres  is  treated 
as  pleasure-ground.  Messrs.  Barron  & Son  s 
design  includes  a large  piece  of  ornamental 
water,  with  island,  rockwork,  &o.,  an  American 
garden,  a rose  garden,  archery  ground,  lawn 
tennis  and  cricket-ground,  and  bowling-green. 
They  also  furnish  plans  for  a pavilion,  lodges, 
entrance-gates,  bridges,  and  band-stands.  The 
Corporation  of  Leicester  offered  100  guineas  in 
prsmiums,  50  guineas  for  the  best  design,  30  for 
the  second  beat,  and  20  for  the  third  best. 

There  were  twenty-two  competitors  from  all 
parts  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  and  one  or  two 
from  the  Continent.  Messrs.  Barron  & Son  have 
been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work. 


SYSTEM  OF  VENTILATING  AND 
PURIFYING  SEWERS. 

Mr.  Robert  Parker,  surveyor  to  the  Poplar 
District  Board,  has  published  some  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  mode  of  ventilating  sewers  lately 
proposed  by  him. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  his  ways  of 
ventilating  and  purifying  sewers  and  house- 
drains  and  water-closet  soil-pipes  : — • 

Main  Setters. — Wherever  ventilating  shafts 
and  reversible  cowls  can  be  fixed  so  as  to  force 
wind  into  the  main  sewers,  the  result  will  be  a 
public  benefit.  Those,  however,  which  are  fre- 
quently surcharged,  and  in  which  the  fluctua- 
tion of  sewage  is  very  considerable,  must  be 
excepted ; for,  during  the  time  of  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  the  sewage,  an  upward  pressure 
is  produced,  which  drives  the  foul  air  out  of  the 
ventilating  grates.  In  such  cases  aa  these  it 
would  be  advisable  to  construct  small  shafts  at 
all  convenient  sites,  to  convey  the  foul  air  to  a 
higher  level,  which  would  very  much  remove 
the  source  of  complaints  as  to  noxious  vapours 
being  discharged  from  main  sewers,  so  as  to  be 
inhaled  by  passers-by. 

Sewers  and  Drains. — I would  suggest  that  the 
following  method  be  observed  in  applying  my 
scheme  in  the  purification  of  the  above.  Sup- 
pose a street  to  bo  700  ft.  in  length,  and  to  con- 
tain  about  seventy  houses,  and  each  house  to 
have  a separate  drain  into  a sewer,  such  sewer 
being  large  enough  for  a man  to  walk  through 
it.  The  rain-water  pipes  and  kitchen  sinks 
should  not  be  connected  direct  with  the  house- 
drains,  but  their  contents  should  be  discharged 
into  the  open  air,  or  into  trapped  sinks  placed 
beneath  the  kitchen  sinks,  and  the  yard  sinks 
used  for  surface  drainage.  A ventilating  pipe, 
2i  in.  in  diameter,  should  be  connected  with  the 
drain  at  the  rear  of  each  house,  and  continued 
to  the  apex  of  tho  roof,  and  the  soil-pipes  of  all 
water-closets  situate  above  basement  floors 
should  be  ventilated  by  inserting  a |-in.  pipe 
as  near  to  the  closet-pan  as  circomsfcances  will 
permit,  which  should  be  continued  to  or  upon 
the  roof  of  the  premies.  Suitable  sites  should 
be  selected  for  the  erection  of  two  shafts,  9 in. 
internal  diameter,  upon  each  of  which  a re- 
versible cowl  should  be  placed,  to  force  wind 
into  the  sewer  and  drains,  to  dilute  the  foul  air 
previously  to  its  passing  through  the  ventilating 
pipe.  This  continuous  motion  would  produce  a 
thorough  system  of  ventilating  and  purifying 
sewers  and  drains.  In  many  cases  the  rain- 
water pipes  could  be  used  for  ventilating  pipes. 
If  the  sewer  in  the  street  be  not  large  enough 
for  a man  to  pass  through  it,  the  same  priu- 
ciple  as  laid  down  in  the  previous  case  would 
apply. 

Cotnbined  Drainage. — In  the  event  of  houses 
having  been  drained  by  a system  of  back- 
drainage  of  about  eight  or  ten  houses  in  a 
block,  and  the  main  drain  passing  through 
about  the  centre  of  them,  a shaft  should  be 
erected  at  the  end  of  such  main  drain,  to  receive 
a reversible  cowl  to  force  wind  into  the  drains 
and  the  sewer  ; and  if  the  sewer  be  large  enough 
for  a man  to  pass  through  it,  a flap-trap  should 
be  fixed  at  the  outlet  of  the  drain,  with  an 
aperture  in  it  3 in.  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  supply  of  wind, — that  is  to 
say,  as  the  wind  is  being  forced  into  the  sewer. 


a portion  of  it  would  pass  through  the  venti- 
lating pipes  at  the  rear  of  the  houses,  and  the 
remaining  portion  through  the  flap  into  the 
sewer,  which  would  escape  at  the  present  venti- 
lating grates.  Supposing  the  sewer  in  the 
street  to  be  12  in.,  15  in.,  or  18  in.  in  diameter, 
the  wind  that  would  be  forced  into  the  sewer 
would  escape  where  it  met  with  the  least  resist- 
ance through  the  branch  sewers,  and  the  venti- 
lating pipes  at  the  rear  of  the  houses  ; or,  should 
it  be  necessary,  ventilating-shafts  could  bo  con- 
structed. On  various  occasions,  during  the 
course  of  my  experiments  herein  referred  to, 
when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  has  been  high,  I 
have  examined  eink-traps  in  and  out  of  the 
bouses,  but  have  neither  seen  auy  motion  in  tho 
water,  nor  detected  wind  escaping  therefrom. 


AN  IRON  EXHIBIT,  PARIS. 

Messrs.  Barnaki),  Bishop,  & Barnards,  of 
Norfolk,  have  published  an  illustrated  descrip- 
tion  of  their  exhibits  at  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition,  a dainty  quarto  pamphlet  well  worth 
having.  This  now  eminent  firm  have  received 
our  hearty  praise  for  their  exhibits  on  previous 
occasions,  as  well  for  artistic  and  original  design 
as  for  great  excellence  of  workmanship,  and 
this  praise  we  are  bound  to  repeat  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  willingly  do  so.  Amongst  their 
works  now  shown  are  some  elaborate  wrougbt- 
iron  entrance-gatee,  which  are  made  to  serve  as 
the  entrance  to  the  pavilion  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  some  smaller  gates,  placed  on  either 
side  of  it,  and  the  fire-basket  and  andirons  used 
in  the  entrance-ball  of  the  pavilion, — of  which 
hall,  by  the  way,  we  intend  to  give  a view 
speedily.  They  also  send  a very  remarkable 
series  of  woi’ks  in  the  shape  of  an  ornamental 
pavilion  in  cast  and  wrought  iron,  designed  by 
Mr.  T.  Jeckyll.  The  railing  which  surrounds 
the  pavilion,  a very  striking  production,  is 
divided  into  seventy-two  panels,  each  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a sunflower,  3 ft.  6 in.  high,  tho 
flower  itself  being  11  in.  in  diameter.  The  work- 
manship is  admii-able.  Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop, 
& Barnards  also  exhibit  some  of  their  useful 
slow-combnstion  stoves,  tho  cast  fronts  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  quite  beautiful. 


A QUERY  FOR  MASTERS. 

Sib,— Knowing  the  interest  you  take  in  the  advancement 
of  the  working  classes,  I wouli  submit  to  j'ou  a most  novel 
innovation  about  to  be  iutroduced  by  a portion  of  the 
emplcvis  of  one  of  our  largest  building  firms,  and  would 
ask  wnether  such  a line  of  policy  is  likely  to  conduce  to 
that  good  feeling  that  should  exist  among  the  whole  of  the 
empioyii  engaged  with  a firm.  The  new  idea  is,  that  the 
heads  of  the  uepartments,  wit  h the  office-clerks  and  foremen, 
are  about  starting  an  annual  beanfeast  upon  their  own 
account,  giving  the  deputy  foremen,  tho  sotting-out  fore- 
men, and  leading  shop  hands  the  cold  shoulder  ; in  fact,  it 
is  to  be  a party  of  the  select  few  only.  I admit  that  the 
idea  is  a novel  one,  and,  to  a superficial  observer,  there  may 
appear  nothing  un-English  about  it,  though  it  appears  to 
me  essentially  so,  and  likely  to  lend  to  a great  deal  of  acri- 
monious feeling  among  the  different  employi*  of  a firm ; 
and  I would  ask  the  principal  men  of  other  firms  to 
rellect  before  they  attempt  to  introduce  such  an  exclusive 
lino  of  policy  ; for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  setting  up  a kind 
of  “ caste  ” among  emplovet.,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
anything  but  advantageous  to  the  employer,  and  should  bo 
deprecated  by  all  right-thinking  men.  Vox  Populi. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Clee. — Oa  the  20th  ult.  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Clee,  was  re-oponecl,  after  restoration  at  the  cost 
of  Mr.  Thorold.  The  work  has  been  done  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  archi- 
tect, Louth,  Mr.  Stark,  of  Louth,  being  entrusted 
with  the  stone  work,  and  Messrs.  Hollinworth, 
of  Grimsby,  with  the  joinery.  The  repairs  have 
been  extensive,  the  transept,  porch,  buttresses, 
eastern  tower,  and  a number  of  the  seats  being 
entirely  new.  In  addition,  several  new  pinnacles 
have  been  added  to  the  old  tower,  and  a new 
slated  roof  over  the  nave,  with  many  other  minor 
improvements  and  repairs.  The  graveyard  has 
been  levelled  the  depth  of  2 ft.  round  the  church, 
and  will  be  asphalted  3 ft.  in  width.  The  entire 
cost  will  be  nearly  2,000Z.  The  chnrch  is  of 
the  Norman  period,  and  is  a most  interesting 
structure,  both  from  an  architectural  and 
historical  point  of  view.  It  was  consecrated 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  by  St.  Hugh, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Oxford. — The  Rev.  Alfred  Pearson,  who  has 
just  succeeded  the  Right  Rev.  T.  Valpy  French, 
tho  new  Bishop  of  Lahore,  in  the  Rectory  of 
St.  Ebbe’s,  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Oxford, 
is  making  an  effort  to  transform  its  exterior 
“ into  somethiag  more  consistent  with  the  rich 
Inxnriance  of  [^architectural  beauties  of  which 
the  University  city  can  boast.”  So  says  an 


Oxford  paper.  The  first  structure  was  erected  ( 
to  the  memory  of  Ebba,  or  Tibba,  daughter  of  ' 
Ethelfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  who  became  i 
Abbess  of  Coldingbam,  and  died  in  683.  The  ( 
present  building  is  much  disfigured  by  an  old  ; 
rubble-built  tower  projecting  into  the  body  of  : 
the  church  at  the  north-east  corner.  It  is  pro-  ' 
posed  to  remove  this,  and  in  its  place  erect  a i 
small  belfry  over  the  vestry,  at  the  south- 
east  corner.  Tho  proposed  alterations  include  ( 
piercing  the  west  wall  with  a Gothic  window,  • 
corresponding  somewhat  ia  character  with  that  I 
at  the  east  end. 

Aldeby. — Proceedings  are  being  taken  to  t 
obtain  funds  for  restoring  the  priory  and  parish  ' 
church  of  Aldeby,  Norfolk.  500J.  are  required  ] 
for  the  work. 

Bideford. — A new  church  is  about  to  be  : 
erected  at  East-the-Water,  Bideford,  from  plans  ; 
by  Mr.  Bryden,  architect.  The  cost  will  bo  • 
1,500!. 

Bourton~on  tlie-Water. — The  parish  church  of  i 
Bourton-on-the-Water  is  in  course  of  restoration  : 
and  enlargement  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson,  architect.  The  cost  will  be  3,500!., 
and  a bazaar  is  about  to  be  held  to  aid  the  f 
funds. 

Dallington. — Steps  are  being  taken  to  com-  • 
plete  the  restoration  of  Dallington  Church,  at  t 
a cost  of  1,0001. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS,  i 

Dentoji. — On  the  22nd  ult.  the  foundation-  . 
stone  of  a new  Baptist  chapel  was  laid  at  i 
Denton.  The  building  will  be  of  brick,  with  ! 
tho  gable  towards  the  road  of  red  pressed  ( 
Harborough  bricks,  stone  dressings,  and  a plinth  ! 
of  blue  bricks.  The  interior  woodwork  will  be  i 
of  deal,  varnished.  The  seats  will  accommodate  i 
150  persons.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  i 
Mr.  J.  Ingman,  Northampton,  and  the  builders  i 
are  Messrs.  Robinson  & White.  Tho  total  cost  v 
will  be  400!. 

Stratford-on-A.von.  — A new  CongregationaLi 
chapel  is  to  be  erected  on  a site  near  the  i 
present  Independent  chapel  in  tho  ancient  i 
Rother  Market.  The  design,  which  is  in  the  i 
Gothic  style,  has  been  make  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli,  I 
architect.  Messrs.  Roberts  & Son,  Stratford.  1 
upon-Avon,  are  the  builders,  the  amount  of  ■ 
their  tender  being  2,970!.,  and  271!.  in  addi-  i 
tion  for  a lectnre-room.  The  work  of  prepara- 1 
tion  will  be  immediately  commenced,  so  that  i 
the  ground  will  he  in  a condition  for  the  cere-  j 
mony  of  laying  ‘‘a  corner”  or  ‘‘a  foundation'; 
stone  or  stones,”  early  in  October.  The  chapel  2 
is  intended  to  accommodate  a congregation  of 
about  400  persons. 

Acomb. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  ia  about  to  ; 
be  erected  at  Acomb,  at  a cost  of  1,600!.,  oni 
land  which  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  .• 
Taylor.  The  building,  which  will  be  in  the  1 
Gothic  style,  with  front  of  pressed  brick  and  > 
stone  dressings,  will  provide  accommodation  for  > 
upwards  of  300  worshippers.  A school-room, : 
with  two  class-rooms,  will  be  attached.  Thei 
buildings  will  be  constructed  from  the  designgi 
of  Mr.  C.  Anderson,  architect.  Messrs.  Keswick’ 
& Son  will  do  the  brick  and  stone  work,  and  ■ 
Mr.  R.  Gray  tho  joinery. 

Offery  St.  Mary. — The  memorial  stones  of  a 
new  Baptist  chapel  at  Ottery  St.  Mary  have- 
been  laid.  The  building  is  being  erected: 
according  to  designs  by  Messrs.  Packham  & , 
Croote,  architects,  Exeter.  The  builder  is  Mr.  1 
E.  Carnell.  The  chapel  is  to  be  constructed  of: 
brick,  with  Beer  stone  dressings,  and  bands  of: 
Staffordshire  blue  brick.  Tho  cost  will  be; 
about  6001. 


A Powder  Magazine  Blown  up  by' 
Ziiglitning. — The  Leeds  Mercury  reports  that£ 
during  a thunderstorm  which  passed  over- 
Morley  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  lightning) 
struck  a powder-magazine  containing  one  ton  of; 
powder,  belonging  to  Messrs.  John  Haigh  & 
Sons,  Victoria  Colliery,  Bruntcliffe.  The  maga-i 
zine  was  situate  in  the  middle  of  a field,  400. 
yards  from  the  colliery.  The  shock  was  some- 1 
thing  terrific,  and  but  for  the  incessant  raini 
which  preceded  the  explosion,  and  had  thei 
effect  of  stopping  all  traffic  in  the  vicinity, ; 
many  lives,  it  is  thought,  must  have  been  lost.' 
A field  of  oats  is  completely  destroyed,  being: 
laid  to  the  ground  as  well  as  scorched.  At  thei 
pit,  a man  named  William  Haigh  was  struckc 
with  a brick,  and  hurled  into  an  adjoining  coal-) 
screen. 
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VAEIOEUM. 

" Pearls  Restrung : Stories  from  the  Apocry- 
ha,”  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Mackaroesg,  author  of  “ A 
rap  to  Catch  a Saubeam  ” (J.  Masters  & Co.), 
an  admirable  little  book  which  can  scarcely 
kil  to  command  a lasting  demand,  and  conso- 
aently  a largo  circulation.  Although  addressed 
'jtensibly  to  children,  many  of  larger  growth 
•ill  find  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  it.  The 
olume  is  appropriately  inscribed  by  Mrs. 
laokarness  to  her  brother-in-law,  the  Right 

|.ev.  the  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles. In 

10  August  number  of  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
jiiss  Florence  Nightingale  makes  a strong 
ppeal  in  favour  of  the  patient  millions  of 
adia.  The  money-lender  is  the  chief  giant 

gainst  whom  she  6ghts. Cassell’s  Household 

;uide  gives  some  Hints  on  Varnishing, — “ Before 
jeginning  to  varnish  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Ijrface  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  should  be 
erfectly  free  from  all  greaso  and  smoke-stains, 
br  it  will  be  found  that  if  this  is  not  attended  to 
he  varnish  will  not  dry  hard.  If  the  varnish  is 
0 bo  applied  to  old  articles,  it  is  necessary  to 
rash  them  very  carefully  with  soap  and  water 
lefore  applying  it.  When  it  is  wished  that  the 
arnish  should  dry  quickly  and  hard,  it  is  neces- 
ary  to  be  careful  that  the  varnish  should  always 
e kept  as  long  a time  as  possible  before  being 
.sed  ; and  also  that  too  high  a temperature  has 
lob  been  used  in  manofacturing  tho  varnish  em- 
iloyod.  It  is  likewise  customary,  when  it  can  be 
lone,  to  expose  the  article  to  the  atmosphere  of  a 
leated  room.  This  is  called  stovingit,  and  is  found 
o greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the  work, 
.3  well  as  to  cause  tho  varnish  to  dry  quickly. 
Lfter  the  surface  is  varni-hed.to  remove  all  the 
narks  left  by  the  brush,  it  is  usually  carefully 
wlished  with  finely  powdered  pumice-stone  and 
vater.  Afterwards,  to  give  the  surface  tho 
ffoatest  polish  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  it  is 
•ubbed  over  with  a clean  soft  rag,  on  the  surface 
)f  which  a mixture  of  very  finely-powdered 
■ripoli  and  oil  has  been  applied.  The  surface  is 
ifterwards  cleaned  with  a soft  rag  and  powdered 
tarch,  and  the  Inst  polish  is  given  with  the  palm 
if  the  hand.  This  method  is,  however,  only 
imployed  when  those  varnishes  are  used 
yhich,  when  dry,  become  snfficiently  hard  to 
.dmit  of  it.  When  it  is  wished  to  varnish 
Irawings,  engravings,  or  other  paper  articles,  it 
3 nsnal  to  previously  paint  them  over  with  a 
lear  solution  of  gelatine.  This  is  usually  pre- 

lared  from  parchment  cuttings.” The  25tli 

honsand  has  been  published  of  “ Wholesome 
louses : being  an  E.xposition  of  tho  Banner 
lystem  of  Sanitation,  by  G.  E.  Banner,  C.E.” 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Co).  Those  of  our  readers 
vho  desire  a full  description  of  the  system, 
vhich  is  said  to  be  working  well,  will  find  it 
,ere  for  a shilling. 


gJistellHiua:. 

Haddington  Churcliyard. — The  Worcester, 
hire  Chronicle  takes  exception,  in  terms  more 
orcible  than  polite,  to  the  letter  by  our  corre- 
pondent,  Mr.  J.  B.  Watts  (p.  791,  ante),  relating 
0 the  condition  of  Huddington  churchyard,  near 
Vorcester.  Tho  Chronicle  appears  to  have  its 
lowor  of  vision  magnified  by  party  projudioe, 
or  it  sees  enough  to  excite  its  wrath  in  the 
emark  made  by  our  correspondent  that  the 
ause  of  the  neglected  state  of  the  churchyard  is 
bat  “moat  of  the  parishioners  are  Dissenters.” 
’he  writer  imputes  to  our  correspondent 
[liberality  of  sentiment,  and,  challenging  the 
orrectness  of  his  statement,  vaguely  says, — 
We  have  never  heard  of  there  being,  and  wo  do 
lot  believe  there  is,  a Dissenting  place  of  worship 
f any  kind  there.”  Supposing  our  correspondent 
o be  correct  as  to  his  statements  (and  for  their 
orrectness  or  otherwise  he  must  be  held  respon- 
ible),  there  is  nothing  in  his  letter  to  warrant 
he  imputation  to  him  of  the  statement  that  the 
[uddington  graves  and  churchyard  are  rubh- 
3asly  trampled  under  foot  “ by  the  unhallowed 
ettitoes  of  Dissenting  bacons.”  Our  corre- 
pondent’s  meaning  obviously  was,  that  as  the 
ihabitants  were  mostly  Dissenters,  and  not 
■hurchmen,  friends  did  not  exist,  nor  were  funds 
orthcoming,  to  put  the  church  and  churchyard 
ito  a decent  condition.  Surely  thus  much  may 
0 said  or  impliod  without  offence.  The  real 
oint  is,  that  the  churchyard  is  in  a discreditable 
bate,  and  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  will  best 
isohargo  his  duty  as  a public  writer  by  assist- 
ig  in  bringing  about  some  improvement. 


Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany.— The  report  and  statement  of  accounts 
of  this  company,  presented  at  the  thirtieth  ordi- 
nary half-yearly  meeting,  held  at  tho  Mansion 
House  on  Tuesday,  states  that  the  whole  of  the 
capital  has  been  subscribed,  viz.,  250,000i.  stock 
fully  paid,  and  250,OOOL  in  shares  of  101.  each. 
The  total  amount  of  capital  received  to 
30th  Juno  was  312,5001.,  and  in  addition  58,1601. 
had  been  paid  in  advance  of  calls.  The  loans 
received  from  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners amount  to  138,000?.,  and  a farther  loan 
of  11,00  '1.  is  about  to  be  taken  up.  The 
directors  have  applied  for  additional  loans  to  the 
amount  of  7t,0001.  inrespect  of  tbobuildingsnow 
being  erected.  The  total  expenditure  on  capital 
account  is  now  517,97-11.  193.  8d.  The  capital 
expended  on  works  in  progress,  and  wholly  un- 
productive during  the  half-year,  has  amounted 
to  77,7721.  lOs.  Id.  The  Revenue  Account  shows 
that  the  rents,  Ac.,  amount  to  22,6211.  163.  7d., 
and  dividends  on  investments,  and  other  items, 
amounting  to  7771.  18g  Id.,  make  the  total  in- 
come for  the  half-year  23,1021.  11s.  8d.  The 
total  expenditure  has  been  13,1651.  11s.  Id, 
leaving  a divisible  profit  of  10,2371.  3a.  7d., 
which,  added  bo  the  balance  1821.  11s.  lOd., 
brought  forward  from  last  half-year,  gives  a 
total  of  10,1191. 15s.  5d.,  available  for  dividend. 
The  directors  recommended  tho  payment  of  the 
usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per 
annum,  freo  of  income-tax,  which  will  absorb 
7,70SZ.  12s.  8d. ; that  2,5001.  be  added  to  the 
reserve  fund  for  tho  oqualiaation  of  dividends, 
which  will  thon  amount  to  31,5001.  ; and  that 
2111.  28.  9d.  remaining  be  carried  forward  to 
the  next  half-year’s  account.  Tho  estates  are 
stated  to  bo  in  a very  satisfactory  condition, 
and  have  been  maintained  in  thorough  repair. 
Tlie  directors  have  acquired  two  additional  free- 
hold estates,  one  being  at  Deptford,  in  the  centre 
of  a densely  crowded  neighbourhood,  and  the 
other  at  Hacknoy.  The  directors  have  also 
decided  on  erecting  twelve  additional  blocks  at 
the  Bethnal-green  estate.  The  whole  of  these 
works  will  be  commenced  at  once,  the  plans  for 
building  providing  for  295  families,  or  about 
1,500  persons.  Tho  number  of  dwellings  now 
J in  occupation  is  2,369,  accommodating  about 
j 12,000  persons,  and  the  number  in  course  of 
erection,  andforwhich  plans  have  been  approved, 
j is  831,  which  will  provide  accommodation  for 
I about  4,000  additional  persons,  or  16,000  in  all. 
j In  their  last  report,  the  directors  drew  atten- 
j tion  to  the  fact  that  they  had  made  offers  to  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  certain  sites, 
which,  under  “ The  Metropolitan  Streets  Jm- 
provement  Act,  1872,”  had  been  specially  set 
apart  by  Parliament  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
iog  classes,  who  had  been  evicted  from  their 
homes  for  tho  purposes  of  street  improvements, 
and  that  the  Board  had  not  accepted  those  offers. 
The  directors  express  their  gratification  that  of 
tho  ten  sites  set  apart  by  the  Act,  eight  have  been 
let,  though  not  to  this  company,  who  state  that 
the  directors  offered  for  these  sites  tho  highest 
ground-rents  that  in  their  judgment  could  be 
paid,  having  regard  to  tho  means  of  the  working 
classes,  and  they  felt  it  would  bo  unwise  to  take 
the  sites  at  the  value  set  npon  them  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  as  that  would  have  neces- 
sitated one  of  two  evils,  viz,,  either  to  charge 
rents  which  would  be  a sore  burden  to,  and  pro- 
mote overcrowding  with  all  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences  among,  the  classes  intended  to  be 
benefited,  or  to  involve  tho  company  in  a con- 
siderable  annual  loss.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Competition  is  invited  for  “ a prize  of  10?.,” 
for  the  best  essay  in  favour  (or  otherwise)  of  the 
First  Banking  and  Reserve  Fund  Association, 
Limited, — au  amusing  modo  of  puffing,  cer- 
tainly. When  it  is  seen  that  “ essays  will  not 
bo  returned,  nor  reasons  assigned  for  the  judges’ 
award,  and  that  they  will  become  the  property 
of  this  Association,  and  that  tho  secretary  pro 
te>n.  reserves  tho  right  to  publish  any  or  all  of 
them,”  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  new  Associa- 
tion moan  to  get  as  much  for  their  moneyas 
possible. 

Assessing  Mancliester  Town  Hall.— At  a 
meetingofthe  ManchesterCityCouncil,  the  Mayor 
stated  that  in  April  he  received  a note  charging 
tho  Corporation  with  937?.  lOs.,  the  rate  upon  an 
assessment  of  25,0001.  for  tho  Town-hall  for  in- 
habited house  duty,  or  Od.  in  the  pound.  An 
appeal  has  been  addressed  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  setting  forth  the  very  limited  and 
occasional  use  of  the  Mayor’s  apartments  in  the 
hall  as  a place  of  residence,  but  the  reply  was 
unsatisfactory. 


New  Offices,  Hulborn  District  Board  of 
Works. — We  learn  from  the  daily  papers  that 
the  foundation-stone  of  this  building  was  laid  by 
Sir  J.  McGarel-Hogg,  on  Saturday  last.  We  have 
already  given  some  particulars  of  the  building, 
but  may  here  say  that  it  will  occupy  a site  at 
tho  corner  of  the  now  widened  Liquorpond- 
street  and  Gray’s-ion-road,  having  a frontage  to 
the  latter  thoroughfare  of  100  ft.,  and  a return 
depth  next  Liquorpoud-atreot  of  124  ft.  The 
ground-floor  story  will  contain  a public  office  for 
the  conduct  of  the  general  business  of  the  Board, 
and  offices  for  the  clerk,  surveyor,  and  medical 
officer  of  health.  In  the  rear  of  the  site  on  this 
floor  will  be  a mortnary,  post-mortem  room,  and 
disinfecting-room.  The  Board-room  is  approached 
through  a doorway  and  entrauco-hall  at  tho  corner 
of  the  site,  leading  to  the  principal  staircase.  In. 
the  rear  there  will  be  a stone-yard  and  dep6t. 
On  tho  first-floor  will  be  the  board-room,  90  ft. 
long,  45  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft.  high,  being  lighted 
both  on  the  north  and  south  sides ; also  a com- 
mittee-room, 48  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide  ; a sub- 
committee-room, lavatory,  and  retiring-rooms. 
Tho  faijade  next  Gray’s-inn-road  is  carried  np 
one  story  higher,  the  rooms  being  set  aside  fur 
tho  use  of  the  housekeeper,  whilst  in  the  base- 
ment will  be  strong-rooms  for  tho  books,  papers, 
and  archives  of  the  Board.  The  style  is  Italian, 
freely  treated,  a noticeable  feature  being  a 
clock-tower,  100  ft.  bigh,  at  the  corner  of  tha 
site.  Tho  materials  employed  in  the  elevation, 
will  bo  of  red  brick  and  Portland  stone ; the 
doorway  forming  the  approach  to  the  board- 
room  being  composed  of  polished  Aberdeen 
granite.  The  works  are  being  carried  out  from 
the  drawings,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence,  architects,  the  con- 
tract being  lot  to  Messrs.  Browne  & Robinson, 
for  tho  sum  of  25,987?. 

Education  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — Tha 
award  of  medals  and  certificates  (art),  as  well 
as  of  the  free  scholarships,  in  the  ladies’  division 
of  the  Crystal  Palaco  Company’s  School  of  Art, 
Science,  and  Literature,  was  completed  on  Wed- 
nesday, last  week,  with  the  following  result : — 
Water-colour  Painting. — Mr.  Goodall’s  students 
— silver  medal,  Miss  Eliza  K.  Hitchcock,  South 
Norwood;  certificate,  Miss  E.  M.  Jennings, 
Penge.  Water-colour  Painting. — Mr.  Small- 
field’s  students — silver  medal.  Miss  Maud  Robin- 
son, Norwood ; certificate,  Miss  Janet  Munrn 
Bethuno,  Penge.  Modelling  in  Clay. — M.  Con- 
stant Viiioelst’s  students  — certificate,  Miss 
Marion  Bedale,  Streatham;  the  scholarship  in 
art,  Miss  M.  Bedale.  Judges, — Mr.  John  B. 
Burgess,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  A.  D.  Fripp,  and  Mr.  W.  P. 
Woodington,  A.R.A.  Tho  scholarship  in  music, 
Miss  H.  Blagdeu,  Sydenham.  Examiners, — 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  Brinley  Richards. 
The  scholarship  in  modern  languages,  literature, 
Ac.,  Miss  Jessie  Siramonds,  South  Norwood. 
Examiners, — Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  M.A.,  Rev. 
Charles  Rigers,  LL.D.,  M.  Gustavo  Masson, 
Professor  Albert  Hamann,  and  Professor  Cav.  G. 
Volpe. 

Metropolitan  Monuments. — The  new  Act 
conferring  powers  upon  tho  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  with  respect  to  tho  obelisk  known  as 
Cleopatra’s  Needle  and  other  monuments  has- 
been  printed.  It  recites  that  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  tho  metropolis  that  facility  should 
be  afforded  for  the  maintenance  of  the  obelisk 
npon  the  Victoria  Embankment,  and  that  other 
powers  should  be  conferred  with  respect  to  tho 
preservation  of  mouuments,  statues,  and  other 
works  of  art  from  time  to  time  upon  any  of 
the  embankments  and  lands  in  the  metropolis. 
Tho  obelisk  now  being  erected  is  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Board,  and  tho  Board  is  to 
preserve  and  maintain  the  same  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  and  the  Board  may  erect  in  con. 
nexion  therewith  “ any  appropriate  works  of 
art.”  The  statute  provides  for  the  punishment 
of  any  person  who  injures  and  disfigures  in  any 
way  the  obelisk  or  any  monument  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Board  by  tha  Act. 

Stonyliurst  College.— August  let  was  prize 
day  at  Stonyhurst  College,  Lancashire,  and 
additional  interest  %vag  given  to  the  proceedings 
by  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a now  building 
in  course  of  erection,  at  a cost  of  12,000?.,  after 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Dunn  A Hansom.  The 
(Roman  C.itholic)  Bishop  of  Salford  performed 
tho  ceremony. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Moreton-ia-Marsh. — 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Sands  Cux  addition 
CO  the  Moretou  Cottage  Hospital  has  been  laid. 
Mr.  Calloway  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Gill  is  the  builder. 
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Iieidenhall  Market. — It  Imving  been  pro- 
posed (thongb  not  by  way  of  official  resolution 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Coanoil)  to  remove 
Leadenhall  Market,  the  tradesmen  of  the  market 
and  its  vicinity  are  and  have  been  for  some  time 
making  a great  stir  against  the  proposal.  At  a 
meeting  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  it  was 
resolved  “ That  it  is  most  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  public 
generally,  that  TjeadenhalUmarket  should  be 
retained  and  improved,  and  this  meeting  respect- 
fully calls  upon  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  City  Council 
for  their  consideration.”  Whatever  doubts  may 
exist  as  to  the  desirability  of  retaining  the 
market,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  advisability 
of  improving  it  if  it  be  retained,  as  it  at  present 
largely  consists  of  a congeries  of  narrow  allies 
hemmed  in  between  Gracechurch,  Leadenhall, 
and  Lime  streets. 


The  Proposed  High-level  Bridge  Across 
the  Thames. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  on  the  2nd  inst.,  it  was 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  high-level  bridge  across  the  Thames, 
near  the  Tower  of  London,  according  to  the 
single-span  design  submitted  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette.  For  tho  purpose  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  work,  and  for  maintain, 
ing  and  rebuilding  the  other  bridges  of  the 
metropolis  outside  of  the  City  area,  the  Boai'd 
intends  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  extension  of 
the  9d.  coal  and  wine  duty,  upon  the  present 
basis,  up  to  the  month  of  July,  1900. 

Badges. — The  civio  dignitaries  acting  on 
•the  committee  in  the  ceremony  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London  to 
Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  on  Saturday 
last,  each  wore  as  an  insignia  of  office  a gold 
badge  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Old  Bond- 
street  and  Ludgate-hill.  They  were  in  the 
form  of  the  Maltese  Cross,  enamelled  in  the 
centres  ; on  each  side  were  the  crests  and 
■coronets  of  the  pei'sons  honoured. 

The  Tree  Libraries  Act. — Sir  Julian  Gold- 
smid  has  offered  to  give  500  guineas  to  the  city 
-of  Kochoster  towards  the  foundation  of  a free 
library,  on  condition  that  the  burgesses  provide 
for  its  maintenance  by  adopting  the  Free 
Libraries  Act,  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
•unwilling  to  do. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  new  Corn  Eichange  and  out-oflicee, 
lor  the  Lincoln  Com  Exchange  Company.  Messrs.  Bel- 
lamy & Hardy,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Ives&aon  i;ii,4:3S  0 0 

Marlin  & Sims 7,800  0 0 

Sherwio 7,050  0 0 

Barnes  A Wright  7 620  0 0 

Close  & Co.  7, '458  0 0 

n alter  A Heusman* 6,660  0 0 

* Accepted,  subject  to  a few  deductions. 

For  new  front,  at  16,  Grand  Parade,  Brighton.  Mr. 
Arthur  Loader,  architect • 

Barnes £859  q 0 

Newnham  341  q 0 

Bruton 835  0 0 

Lockyer  (accepted) 759  0 0 


For  erection  of  warehouses  in  rear  of  65,  East -street 
BnehtoQ,  and  alterations  at  51,  Old  Steiue,  Brighton.  Mr 
Arthur  Loader,  architect 

Bruton £2,100  0 0 

Barnes i_74o  0 0 

We^mham  q q 

Lockyer  (accepted) 1 s29  0 0 


For  new  shop-fronts, 
port-street,  Soho,  for 
Architect : — 


, alterations,  Ac.,  at  6,  Little  New- 
Mr.  G.  Koon.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rouse, 


Steed  . 

Gammon 

Howard  

Hocking 

Blandford  A Co.  ... 

Linlield  

Garaey  

Polton 

Smith  

Dunford 

Hibiett 

Webber  

Mackness  

Vincent  

Gritton  

.Cooke  A Co 

W.  P.  Smith 

Heather  A Davies* 
Murphy 


..£423  0 
..  -105  0 
..  392  14 
,.  391  10 
.,  391  10 
..  380  0 
..  378  10 
..  376  0 
..  361  14 
..  350  0 


Extra  for  Re- 
volving Shutters. 


313  0 
289  0 
284  0 


263  10 
....  230  0 
Accepted. 


Bor  alterations,  Ac.,  to  Newhouse  Farm,  Sevenoaka 
Weald,  for  Mr.  J.  L.  Langworthy.  Mr.  Sextus  Dvball 
Architect.  Bricks  supplied ' 

Wiltshire  £1,421  0 0 

Punnett  A Sons 1,214  0 0 

Willis  A Son  1 300  0 0 

Monktelow 1970  q 0 


For  new  warehouse,  for  Messrs.  Wendover  A Co., 
Hanover-street,  Portsea.  Mr.  E.  Wendover,  architect : — 
Burbidge  (accepted) £2,000  0 0 


For  taldng  down  and  rebuilding  premises  in  Bovey 
Tracey,  Devon,  for  Mr.  G.  Bond.  Mr.  John  M.  Penn, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Ceilings  A Son £-465  0 0 

Tapper  A Kallaway 450  2 8 

Davis  Bros 39^4  0 0 

Easton 363  10  0 

Palfrey  342  10  0 

Mardon  320  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  parochial-hall,  for  St.  John’s,  Chel-: 
sea.  Mr.  A.  Baker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  br' 
Mr.  H.  P,  Foster;—  ^ ^ 

Bradley  £2,380  0 0 

Lascelles 2,190  0 0 

Thorn  A Co 2,133  0 0 

Braid  A Co 2,120  0 0 

Adamson  A Son 1,976  0 0 

Wall  Bros 1,870  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  vaults  and  drainage,  Exchange' 
walk  and  St.  Peter’s-gate,  Nottingham,  hfr.  Georr^e  It, 
Isborn,  architect “ 


For  bar-fittings  to  the  Angel  and  Crown,  Warwick- 
street,  Golden-sciuare,  for  Mr.  Little.  Mr.  H.  R.  Cotton 
architect 

Moreland  A Nixon  £433  0 0 

Toms  (accepted)  430  0 0 

workhouse,  Marloes-road,  for 
the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Abbotts,  Kensington.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston  arehi 
tccts : — 

Wso  . ^333  0 0 1 

LatheyBros 315  0 0 

Beacbng  390  q q 

Handy,  Davis,  A Co 192  0 0 

Cooke  A Co 193  0 0 

Hardy  (accepted)  | I65  0 0 


* Co £433  0 0 

420  0 0 

399  Q Q 

For  ^ditions  and  alterations  in  rear  of  same  — 
Sheldon  (accepted) £397  0 q 


^w.elhng-houses,  at  Bemerton,  Salis 
SawWus  0 0 

HopkinsASon 3;438  q 0 

Young  A Sons  3 070  0 0 

3,190  0 0 

Loimau  (accepted)  3 933  q g 


away,  and  shoring  premises 

Tatum  4 Co „ „ 

Spillet  Bro, i2„  „ „ 

115  0 0 

105  0 0 

^•.•*•^^0 105  0 0 


For  erection  of  •lop.tant,  South  Whmtroad,  Paddinir- 
ton,  for  the  Paddington  Vestry ^ 
£3,091  0 0 ! 

Headdy  1,170  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey  (accepted)  l'090  0 0 

857  0 0! 


For^ointing  Board  schools,  Camden-street,  Camden- 


tow 


Mark  ...  .. 

Aitehisou  A Walker 

Petchey  

Wall  Bros 

Hook  A Oldrey 


.,£473  0 0 
...  438  0 0 
..  430  0 0 
..  391  0 0 
,.  327  0 0 


For  painting  Board  schools,  North  Bow 

E J.  AC.Willmot £^25  6 0 

Hobson  n o 

Pntchard  539  g g 

Sergeant „ 

Hook  A Oldrey 449  g g 

Boyce  ...  il3  0 0 


^'^'"^etche^  Board  schools,  Tower-stree_t,  Seven-dials 


Petchey  . 
Warue.,.  . 

Boyce 

Hobson  

Knight 

Hook  A Oldrey., 


,.£455  7 0 
411  0 0 
390  0 0 
339  0 0 
280  0 0 
264  0 0 


pSkL?”  Mr'l;™,  School.  Donm„k.pl«,e, 

reckn^.  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  architect  — 

£3,087  0 0 

T.r.'is„;'v,r.v.v:.v.r;.v;;.'.';  S S 

2,560  0 0 

Higga  A Hill 2,-490  0 0 


2 2 

Oerrardi  Smith k:;;:  f,,*,  2 2 

hoo£  A Oldrey J J 


wf  A St.  John's,  Chelsea, 

Foster:—^  ' “rchitect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P, 


Bradley  . 
Lascelles 
Braid  A Co.  . 
Thorn  A Co.  ...." 
Adamson  A Son'.'.' 
Wall  Bros 


..£3,035 
..  2,597 
.,  2,500 
..  2,364 
..  2,313 
3,050 


For  additional  story  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of. 
Works  offices,  Spring-gardens.  Mr.  George  VulUamy,' 
architect : — 

Hook  A Oldrey  (accepted)  £5,653  0 0 


For  stabling,  warehouse,  Ac.,  at  High-street,  Deptford,, 
for  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  A Co.  Mr.  William  Eve,  i 
architect : — 

Salt  £1,340  0 0 

Sheffield  A Prebblo 1,183  0 0 

Hubble  A Trott 1,140  0 0 

Crabb  l 135  0 0 


For  stabling  at  Goswell-road,  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Patec"i 
on,  A Co.  Mr.  William  Eve,  architect:— 


•.  William  Eve,  architect 

Heiser £335  g g 

Salt 287  0 0 

Crabb  254  0 0 

Sheffield  A Prebble  (accepted) 347  0 0 


For  two  houses,  with  shops,  at  Church-street,  Stoko : 
Newington,  for  Mr.  R.  C.  Halse.  Mr.  William  Eve,  j 
architect : — 

Woodward £1,184  0 0 

Sheffield  A Prebble 1,076  0 0 

Salt  1,035  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted) 910  0 0 


For  extending  warehouse  at  Milner-street,  Chelsea,  fopi 
Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  A Co.  Mr.  William  Eve  arohi- 
tect  ;— 

Salt  £495  0 0 

Sheffield  A Prebble  (accepted)  ...  473  0 0 

Crabby.- 439  g g 

* Withdrawn  in  consequence  of  error. 


For  entrance-lodge  to  tho  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent 
Institution,  Croydon.  Mr.  Robert  Griggs,  architect  — 

Hyde  £499  0 0 

Waller  399  0 0 

Coles  356  0 0 

T ylor  (accepted)  350  0 0 


For  new  schools,  Harrow-road.  Messrs.  Joseph  A Pear' 
son,  architects.  Quantities  not  supplied  ; — 

Williams £2,925  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  3,920  0 0 

LangmeadAWay 2,890  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  detached  villa  residences  upon  r 
the  Butts  estate.  Brentford.  Messrs.  Smitffies  A Gh^-  1 
man,  architects 

Beauchamp £3,950  0 0 

Gibson 3,893  0 0 

Falkner  3,975  0 0 

Nyo  3,690  0 0 

Taylor  (accepted) 3,460  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  115,  High-street,  Brentford,  for  Mr. 
Henry  Wood.  Messrs.  Smithies  A Gladman,  architects — - 
Falkner  (accepted)  £720  0 0 


For  extra  story  and  other  works  on  Nos.  11  and  12, 
Brompton-square,  for  Mr.  James  Davis.  Mr.  J.  T.  Stokes, 
architect  : — 

Stimpson  A Co £433  0 0 

ahelaon  420  0 0 

Turrell  399  g g 

Ditto,  revised  (accepted)  360  0 0 


For  a bridge  at  East  Shalford,  Surrey.  Mr,  Lower, 
architect : — 

Horn  £167  0 0 

Mitchell  Bros.; 151  0 0 

Colls  A Sons 128  0 0 

Ethoriagton  (accepted)  100  0 0 


For  rebuilding  shops  and  offices.  No.  10,  Little  Tower- 
street,  City.  Messrs.  Ford  A Hesketh,  architects  :— 

Merritt  A Ashby  £5,659  0 0 

Scriveuer  A Co 6,457  0 0 

Mark  ..  6,434  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 6,-428  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 6,342  0 0 

Brass  6,283  0 0 

Braid  A Co 6,275  0 0 

Conder  (accepted)  6,218  0 0 


For  the  redecoration  of  the  concert-hall,  St.  James’s 
Hall.  Mr.  Walter  Emden,  architect 


right  ’930  0 0 

Lea  (accented)  - 797  10  0 

The  designs  ol the  late  Mr.  Owen  Jones  will  be  retained. 


For  the  erection  of  six  G-roomed  cottages  at  Islington  ;- 

Hillard £1,7-43  0 6 

Pickering  1,393  0 0 

Harbert  1,290  0 0 

Gattrell  1,197  0 0 

Blandford  A Co 1,000  0 0 

Foster  (accepted) 950  0 0 
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The  International 
Health  Congress. 

ms  groat  concourse 
is  now  closed ; of  its 
excellent  discussions 
tbero  remain  but  the 
stenographic  reports 
to  revive  the  memory 
of  those  TYho  ’were 
present,  and  to  in- 
struct those  who  were 
absent.  Anundyingim- 
presaiou  has,  however, 
been  produced,  and 
cordial  relations  were 
established,  wbich  the 
most  disastrous  political  differences  will  not  be 
able  to  efface.  Throughout  all  the  meetings  a 
strong  spirit  of  internationalism  was  manifest. 
Every  one  felt  that  iu  France  we  had  found  the 
connecting  link  between  nations  j that  science 
•was  above  political  prejudices ; that  the  love  of 
humanity  could  not  recognise  any  limits,  would 
not  be  restricted  by  any  frontiers.  These  sen- 
timents, expressed  in  words  of  poetic  eloquence, 
were  uttered  by  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  by 
Dr.  Richardson,  delegate  from  America ; by 
Baron  Maydell,  from  Russia;  by  Dr.  de  Grosz, 
from  Ilungary;  by  Dr.  Michaolis,  from  Austria; 
by  Dr.  Taderkolm,  from  S weden ; by  Dr.  Bambas, 
from  Greece  ; by  Senator  Crocq,  from  Belgium; 
by  Cobicci  Pacha,  from  Egypt;  by  Mr.  Jayer, 
from  Holland;  by  Dr.  Felix,  from  Roumania; 
by  Dr.  Volasca,  from  Spain ; by  the  delegate 
from  Denmark ; by  Dr.  Gunter,  from  Berlin ; 
and  by  Masaux  Maeda,  from  Japan  ! So  many 
men  of  eminence,  and  so  mnch  knowledge  from 
diverse  sources,  but  all  bearing  on  the  one 
Hubject,  have  rarely  been  gathered  together; 
and,  if  the  resolutions  carried  by  such  an 
assembly  fail  to  produce  any  legislative  results, 
ive  must  for  ever  despair  of  governments. 

Among  the  various  discussions  of  special 
interest  to  us  we  noted  a paper  by  Dr.  Balbirnio, 
of  Sheffield,  read  at  an  early  morning  sitting, 
and  relating  to  the  ventilation  of  schools, 
barracks,  and  bo.spitals.  Dr.  Balbirnie  advocated 
a central  system  of  warming  and  ventilating 
groups  or  series  of  rooms  without  being  obliged 
to  place  the  intake  and  outlet  of  air  at  the 
exterior  of  the  building.  This  suggestion  was 
opposed,  on  the  ground  that  foul  air  had  a 
tendency  to  acoamulate  in  the  angles  of  a 
room,  and  Dr.  Balbirnie  bad  proposed  to  place 
the  inlet  of  air  midway  in  the  wall  between  the 
corners.  The  discussion  then  drifting  to  the 
general  question  of  unwholesome  dwellings, 
M.  ^Belval,  of  Brussels,  explained  that  in  his 
town  builders  were  obliged  to  devote  at  least 
a fifth  of  the  site  for  supplying  back-yards  to 
the  houses  they  constructed.  On  the  strength 
of  this  principle,  Dr.  Perrin  rose  to  protest  that 
in  Paris  many  yards  were  not  big  enough  for  the 
efficient  ventilation  of  tho  houses,  and  expressed 
a hope  that  henceforth  buildings  would  not  be 
sanctioned  unless  a more  liberal  allowance  of 


space  and  air  was  obtained.  Discussions  also 
arose  iu  several  sections  relating  to  tho  lighting 
of  schools.  This  question  has  been  brought 
forward  recently  by  the  energetic  action,  the 
pamphlets,  and  eloquent  speeches  of  M.  Emile 
Trelat.  Tho  eminent  architect  argues  that  the 
eyesight  of  the  pupils  is  spoilt  by  the  con- 
fusion  of  light  thrown  into  the  school-room. 
He  would  apply  to  light  the  same  rules  as  we 
apply  to  sound,  and  so  build  the  school-room 
that  the  light  should  travel  across  the  class 
without  collision  ivith  rival  rays,  which  must 
produce  a confusing  effect.  If  wo  seek  to 
educate  the  ear  we  should  not  play  two  different 
tunes  at  once ; nor  ought  the  eye  to  be  wearied 
by  a confiicting  method  of  illumination.  M. 
Trelat,  it  will  be  seen,  is  seeking  to  introduce 
fixed  principles  for  guidance  in  the  discussion 
of  this  important  subject,  and  we  hope  on  some 
future  occasion  to  deal  more  amply  with  bis 
theories. 

In  the  first  section  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  was 
able  to  raise  an  interesting  discussion  by  reading 
a paper  on  “ The  Necessity  of  Creating  in  each 
Country  a Ministry  of  Public  Health.”  We 
have  ministers  of  agriculture,  ministers  of  com- 
merce, ministers  of  justice, — that  is  to  say, 
ministers  for  the  suppression  of  crime, — why 
should  we  not  hare  a minister  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  preventible  disease  ? M.  Felix,  of 
Bucharest,  suggested  that  such  a ministry 
should  not  bo  subjected  to  political  fluctuations, 
as  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  change  the 
nature  of  its  work  at  every  change  of  govern- 
ment.  Dr.  Gibort,  of  Havre,  complained  that 
in  France  there  were  no  means  of  resisting  an 
epidemic ; bat  Dr.  Pietra  Santa,  in  a fluent 
speech,  protested  that  the  sanitary  laws  and 
organisations  of  France  were  so  admirable  that 
they  might  serve  as  models  to  all  Europe.  To 
many  of  his  audience,  however,  Dr.  Pietra 
Santa  only  made  matters  appear  worse  ; for,  by 
proving  that  tho  law  sanctioned  almost  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  perfect  sanitary  government 
of  the  country,  the  present  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs  is  still  more  inexcusable.  Thus  tho 
assembly  remained  steadfast  in  its  approval  of 
Mr.  Chadwick’s  proposal,  and  by  ventilating 
this  matter  in  the  presence  of  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  much  good  has  been 
accomplished.  Wo  will  give  some  quotations 
from  his  paper  in  our  next. 

We  now  turn  from  morning  meetings  of  the 
sections  to  the  general  meetings  held  in  the 
afternoon,  whore  the  six  questions  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  disenssed.  Of  these,  there  are 
two  that  specially  interest  us.  The  first,  relating 
to  unwholesome  dwellings,  and  the  second  to 
unwholesome  industries.  The  first  discussion 
was  opened  by  Professor  Gubler,  the  president, 
who  related  that  on  the  previous  day  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  Congress  had  visited  the  peninsula 
of  Gennevilliers,  where  the  soil  is  irrigated 
with  some  of  the  sewer  water  from  Paris.  They 
were  now  able  to  state  that  this  gave  rise  to  no 
unpleasant  smell,  and  that  the  water,  when  once 
j it  had  filtered  through  the  earth,  became  quite 


drinkable,  and  was  good  enough  to  sustain  a 
very  excellent  crop  of  watercresses,  which,  it  is 
known,  will  not  grow  anywhere  but  in  tho 
purest  water.  The  Congress  then  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  Report,  of  which  M.  Emile  Trelat, 
the  architect,  and  Dr.  Du  Meanil,  member  of 
the  Government  Committee  on  Unwholesome 
Dwellings,  are  the  authors.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  report,  M.  Trelat  discusses  the  respective 
advantages  of  co-operative  building  societies 
and  the  efforts  made  by  large  employers  of 
labour  to  supply  wholesome  and  cheap  dwellings 
to  their  workmen,  concluding  that  the  latter 
have  been  most  sncceasfal.  Then,  again,  M. 
Trelat  compares  the  Cit4  ouvrieres,  or  did 
casernes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  where  a 
number  of  workmen  live  together  in  one  block 
of  buildings,  and  which  we  generally  call 
artisans’  dwellings  and  Peabody  Buildings,  with 
the  Soci^ld  Mulhousienne  des  Citds  Ouvrieres, 
where  the  workmen  live  in  separate  or  in  semi- 
detached cottages,  as  at  Shaftesbury  Park 
Estate,  Wandsworth,  concluding  that  the  latter 
are  infinitely  the  beat,  and  that  the  Cit^  casernes 
are  decidedly  unhealthy.  These  opinions,  it  is 
true,  are  justified  if  based  only  on  French  expe- 
rience ; bub  Mrs.  Bovett  Sturge  most  fortunately 
rose  to  describe  what  had  been  done  in  London. 
The  mortality  in  tho  artisans’  dwellings  of  our 
metropolis  amounted,  the  lady  said,  only  to  17  per 

1.000  per  annum,  while  that  of  London  equalled 
21  per  1,000.  Further,  deaths  from  infectious 
diseases  were  one-third  less  numerous  in  these 
buildings  than  among  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis.  One  company  had  lodgings  for 

12.000  persons,  and  the  Peabody  buildings  could 
contain  10,000  inhabitants.  To  have  omitted, 
therefore,  to  mention  the  result  of  experiments 
carried  out  on  so  large  a scale,  was  undoubtedly 
a serious  fault  committed  by  the  author  of  tho 
report.  This,  however,  afforded  M.  Trelat  an 

' excellent  opportunity  of  rendering  due  homage 
to  our  countrywoman.  He  did  nob  regret  his 
omissions,  since  they  had  been  so  ably  com- 
pensated by  the  facts  Mrs.  Sturge  had  brought 
forward,  and  could  only  congratulate  himself  on 
the  happy  circumstance  by  wbich  the  Congress 
had  secured  the  co-operatiou  of  this  able  and 
gifted  lady.  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  express- 
ing our  own  sense  of  gratification.  Mrs.  Bovett 
I Sturge,  now  practising  in  London,  has  taken  her 
j degree  as  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  Paris  Uni- 
versity  ; and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Adolphe 
! Smith,  was  the  only  English  person  at  the  Con- 
' gress  who  spoke  fluently  in  French.  We  are, 
■however,  indebted  not  merely  to  her  knowledge 
^ of  the  language,  but  to  her  eloquent  speeches, 

' to  the  elegance  of  her  diction,  and  to  the  force 
' of  her  arguments,  for  tho  vindication,  before  the 
’delegates  of  all  nations,  of  English  sanitary 
^ science  and  sanitary  reform.  No  one,  we  should 
! add  received  from  all  sides  more  homage  and 
' attention  than  our  English  lady-dootor,  who,  in 
I the  acquisition  of  her  scientific  knowledge,  has 
' known  how  to  retain  the  modesty,  the  tact,  and 
delicacy,  which  distinguish  our  best  women. 

I The  second  portion  of  the  report,  by  Dr. 
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Da  Meenil,  related  to  unwholesome  dwellings 
generally,  and  protested  against  the  lack  of 
light,  the  overcrowding,  the  bad  and  dangerous 
•waU-papers,  the  dirty  staircases,  the  leaking 
roofs,  the  damp  cellars  often  inhabited  by  poor 
people,  and  notoriona  increase  of  mortality 
wherever  we  find  any  overcrowding.  Even  the 
improvements,  the  new  boulevards,  had  been 
attended  with  some  evils ; as,  in  opening  out 
bad  quarters  for  the  creation  of  rich,  streets,  the 
overcrowding  in  the  poor  quarters  that  still 
remained  was  considerably  aggravated.  Finally, 
M.  Da  Meenil  suggests  that  a law  should  be 
enacted  to  the  effect  that  the  letting  of  furnished 
lodgings  should  not  be  sanctioned  without  pre- 
vious inspection  by  the  sanitary  authorities. 
These  latter  should  insist  on  a plentiful  supply 
of  water,  on  14  cubic  metres  space  for  each  bed, 
on  the  constant  washing  of  the  walls,  and  on 
the  use  of  paint  instead  of  paper.  This  brought 
np  Mr.  Gritfitlis,  of  Liverpool,  who,  in  a speech 
read  for  him  in  French,  proposed  that  the  petri- 
fying  liquid  of  the  Silicate  Paint  Company 
shonld  be  employed,  so  as  to  keep  the  homes  of 
the  poor  free  from  damp,  to  facilitate  the  wash- 
ing of  the  walls,  and  avoid  tbo  dangerous  use  of 
paper.  The  latter  not  only  harboured  dirt,  but, 
if  it  was  not  carefully  removed  each  time  the 
room  was  repapered,  the  accumulation  of  paste 
would  occasion  putrefaction  dangerous  to  health. 
He  cited  a case  of  typhoid  traced  to  the  presence 
of  twenty-five  layers  of  paper  left  on  where 
they  occasioned  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  the 
poisoning  of  the  blood  demonstrated  by  the  fever. 
The  value  of  the  petrifying  liquids  wan,  however, 
criticised  by  Dr.  Felix,  of  Bucharest,  and 
M.  Emile  Trelat,  both  maintaining  that  silicate 
had  often  been  used,  and  it  was  found  that 
it  did  not  last,  but  dropped  off  tbo  walls. 
These  assertions  were,  in  their  turn,  disposed  of 
by  an  official  letter  written  to  the  president. 
The  silicate  to  which  both  Dr.  Felix*  and  M. 
Trelat  allnded,  was  artifleial  silicate  of  potassa, 
or  of  soda,  and  this  certainly  is  defective.  But 
the  petrifying  liquid  in  question  is  made  from  a 
natural  silica  foimd  in  Wales,  resulting  from  a 
volcanic  eruption.  It  is  unlike  , anything  elso 
known  to  e.xist,  and  cannot  possibly  be  removed 
when  once  applied  to  a porous  wall,  such  as  a 
wall  of  brick  or  of  stone.  The  Congress  then 
discussed  the  lack  of  water-supply,  and  the  bad 
drainage  of  workmen’s  bouses.  M.  Durand 
Claye  remarked  that  the  manure  taken  from 
workmen’s  houses  in  Paris  contained  fi*om  7 to 
8 kilogrammes  of  nitrogen  per  cubic  metre, 
while  the  manure  from  rich  quarters  contained 
only  40  to  60  grammes  in  the  same  volume. 
Many  proprietors  did  not  wish  their  houses  to 
have  a water-supply,  as  that  would  dilute  and 
reduce  the  value  of  tho  manure  produced  by  the 
inhabitants.  There  is  already,  it  is  true,  a supply 
of  150  litres  of  water  per  head  in  Paris,  but  this 
is  employed  for  fountains  and  the  washing  of  the 
streets,  while  the  drainsare  neglected.  It  further 
came  out,  in  the  course  of  tho  discussion,  that  a 
block  building  in  Paris  containing  1,800  working- 
class  inhabitants,  did  not  possess  any  water- 
snpply  at  all.  These  disclosures  constituted  a 
discreditable  contrast  to  the  facts  related  by  the 
foreign  delegates.  Senator  Crocq,  for  instance, 
explained  lhat  in  Belgium  the  Communal  autho- 
rities can  take  what  measures  they  consider 
necessary  to  render  a house  wholesome;  and  if 
its  proprietor  resists,  the  house  is  closed  by  the 
police.  With  the  assistance  of  these  rigorons 
measures,  true  typhus  has  been  banished  from 
Belgium.  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  by  the  inter- 
mediary  of  Professor  Gnbler,  related  that  in 
London  there  were  honses  where  the  inha- 
bitants had  never  been  free  from  typhus  fever 
but  we  have  now  enforced  onr  sanitary  laws' 
and  have  completely  driven  all  typhus  away! 
Mr.  Adolphe  Smith,  in  his  turn,  described  the 
nature  of  tho  English  Sanitary  Act  in  relation 
to  unwholesome  dwellings,  and  caused  no  little 
surprise  among  the  French  and  some  foreign 
delegates  by  exidaining  that  a landlord  might 
be  fined  20i.  for  letting  a room  in  which  there 
had  been  fever,  unless  it  was  properly  disin- 
fected. Finally  the  Congress  voted  resolutions 
to  the  effect,  firstly,  that  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  by  French  committees  of  hygiene  should  be 
enforced  by  law,  and  no  longer  avoided  by  the 
pretexts  that  a proprietor  was  not  responsible  for 
his  lodger,  or  the  lodger  liable  to  the  cost  of  im- 
proving the  proprietor’s  property.  Secondly, 
that  the  municipality  of  Paris  must  convey  an 
abundant  water  supply  to  all  the  dwellings  in 
the  towns,  particnlarly  those  situated  in  the 
working-class  quai'ters  and  in  furnished  lodgings. 

Finally,  and  before  we  eave  the  question  of 


water  supply,  we  must  announce  that,  in 
accordance  with  a proposition  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Jiiger,  of  Amsterdam,  an  international 
association  has  been  formed,  with  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  as  its  honorary  president,  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  the  Government  of  each 
country  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  all  local 
administrations,  and  compel  them  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts  with 
pure  drinking-water.  The  greater  part  of  the 
foreign  delegates  present  at  the  Congress,  have 
joined  this  new  association. 

The  discussion  on  unwholesome  industries,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  report  on  this  subject,  issued  by 
Drs.  Gubler  and  Napias,  is  of  special  interest  to 
tho  members  of  the  building  trade,  for  the  chief 
victims  are,  undoubtedly  the  house-painters,  the 
makers  of  paint,  of  looking-glasses,  and  those 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  houses.  The 
report  describes  a great  number  of  masks  and 
other  contrivances  suggested  and  applied  to 
prevent  workmen  inhaling  the  lead  or  copper 
dust ; but  these  are  declared  of  little  avail. 
During  the  course  of  the  discussion,  several 
speakers  exhibited  masks  of  this  description. 
In  one  case  the  air  was  supplied  by  means  of  a 
gutta-percha  tube,  which  communicated  with 
the  outside  of  the  workshop,  a process  of  breath, 
ing  which  must  be  very  fatiguing  to  the  lungs. 
Another  speaker  appeared  with  a huge  gutta- 
percha bag  on  liis  back.  From  one  tube  he  drew 
the  air  out  of  the  bag,  and  sent  it  back  into  the 
bag  by  another  tube,  so  that  he  was  breathing 
his  own  breath  over  and  over  again,  and  the  air 
supply  must  have  become  more  and  more  foul. 
Evidently  this  was  but  a sorry  contrivance;  tho 
difficulties  of  its  application  very  numerous. 
The  workmen  would  assuredly  neglect  to 
replenish  tho  bag  with  fresh  air  as  frequently  as 
necessary.  Thus  the  disenssion  did  not  alter 
the  conclusion  of  the  report,  namely,  that  no 
satisfactory  masks  had  yet  been  invented.  Pro- 
fessor Lutschaunig’s  speech  was  consequently 
considered  very  appropriate.  lie  argued  that, 
BO  long  as  lead  was  employed,  there  would  bo 
cases  of  lead  poisoning ; but  as  paint,  which  is 
tho  most  frequent  cause  of  poisoning,  conld  be 
made  better  without  lead,  more  than  half  these 
disasters  would  be  avoided.  Professor  Gubler 
aud  Dr.  Napias  had  complained  that  “incurable 
routine  is  opposed  to  the  generalisation  of  a 
process  free  from  danger,’’  and  that,  therefore, 
zinc  white  was  not  successful.  If,  however, 
zinc  whites  were  made  not  from  oxide  of  zinc, 
which  has  only  half  the  covering  power  of  lead, 
but,  according  to  Griffiths’s  patent,  from  sulphide 
of  zinc  combined  with  other  ingredients,  which, 
while  in  no  wise  modifying  the  hygienic,  the 
non-poisonous  qualities  of  the  zinc  lend  to  this 
metal  a body  and  whiteness  that  lead  paint  itself 
does  not  possess ; then  there  would  no  longer 
be  the  same  objections  against  the  use  of  zinc. 
Mr.  Lutschaunig  insisted  that  he  cared  but 
little  which  manufacturer  succeeds  in  gaining 
favour  for  bis  paint,  so  long  as  his  paint  cannot 
poison  those  who  use  it.  If  he  alhided  to 
Griffiths’s  white,  it  was  because  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  its  inuocnoua  qualities,  and 
that,  as  there  would  soon  be  seventy-five  tons 
of  this  paint  produced  por  week,  he  thought 
the  sale  of  so  large  a quantity  would  contribute 
greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  of  lead 
poisoning.  The  authors  of  the  report  have 
stated  that  “ it  is  desirable  that  manufacturers 
should  participate  in  the  labours  of  the  Congress 
of  Hygiene,  and  explain  the  new  methods  they 
have  invented  or  applied.’’  Mr.  Lutschaunig’s 
speech  was  the  most  effective  answer  to  this 
invitation,  for  he  proposed,  in  the  use  of  this 
discovery,  a remedy  which  “ can  satisfy  at  once 
the  tradesman  aud  the  sanitary  reformer.  In 
landing  this  product,’’  he  continued,  “ we  sup- 
port a means  of  avoiding  all  the  horrors  of  lead- 
poisoning, which  i.g  iu  harmony  with  the  princi- 
ples of  science  and  the  exigencies  of  commerce.” 
We  have,  for  onr  part,  described  this  invention 
in  these  columns,  and  are  glad  to  note  that  its 
sanitary  qualities  were  ably  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  Kingsett’s 
“Sanitas”  disinfectant  and  M.  Toblet’s  pavilion 
or  cottage  hospitals  were  among  the  other 
arrangements  which  were  discussed  and  ap- 
proved. But  tho  time  was  now  at  hand  when 
business  had  to  be  laid  aside  and  the  con- 
cluding speeches  pronounced. 

Dr.  Gubler  wished  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress good  speed  in  an  eloquent  ontbui-st  of 
feeling.  Barin  Maydcll  thanked  the  organisers 
in  the  name  of  all  the  foreign  delegates  for  their 
admirable  management  and  hospitality.  Finally 
Dr.  Picciotti  invited  the  members  of  the  Con- 


gress to  meet  again  two  years  hence  at  Tnrin,j 
audread  a telegram  from  the  municipality  of  that, 
town,  promising  the  w'armest  reception.  This . 
proposition  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  t 
thus  it  was  decided  that  the  third  great  inter- ' 
national  congress  should  be  held  in  Italy.' 
England,  therefore,  can  only  hope  to  come  fourth  1 
on  the  list. 

In  concluding  this  notice  we  must  confess ! 
to  omitting  mention  of  the  most  agreeable,  if 
not,  strictly  speaking,  the  most  useful  features  i 
of  tho  Congress.  We  allude  to  the  three  days  f 
devoted  to  excursions,  and  to  the  banquets  and  1 
official  receptions  which  enlivened  the  proceed-  • 
ings.  On  these  occasions  so  many  good  things  • 
were  said  that  we  may  try  hereafter  to  give  some  : 
short  account  of  the  sanitary  reformers  at  play. 


SCULPTURE  AND  THE  STUDY  OF  IT. 
The  subject  of  the  suggested  Gallery  of  Casts,  , 
to  which,  attention  was  called  in  our  last  t 
number,  is  one  that  deserves  more  than  cursory  ? 
mention.  It  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  ; 
formation  of  galleries  and  museums,  illustrative  : 
of  art  in  its  several  branches,  is  an  object  that  ( 
has  long  obtained  our  hearty  support.  It  must  t 
be  remembered,  on  the  other  baud,  that  any  ; 
application  for  aid  from  the  public  funds  for  a i 
purpose  that  is  not  manifestly  deserving  of  f 
national  subvention,  is  in  itself  something  of  an  i 
injury  to  the  worthy  actual  recipients  of  that  t 
kind  of  support.  The  aid  of  the  tax-payer  in  : 
such  cases  is  limited,  and  tho  question  of  a wise  ’ 
distribution  of  such  sums  as  can  properly  be  : 
borne  by  the  budget  is  complicated  by  every  • 
appeal  that  is  made  on  any  but  the  most  un-  • 
deniable  grounds.  It  thus  becomes  of  great  t 
importance  to  inquire  what  is  the  basis  of  any  .• 
claim  on  national  support  for  a new  gallery  for  : 
the  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  South  Kensington  i 
has  been  indicated  as  the  site  for  the  proposed  1 
gallery,  and  that  the  sum  of  10,000i.  has  been  i 
mentioned  as  necessary  for  the  establishment.  . 
The  figure  suggested  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  : 
no  new  building  is  in  contemplation  ; but  that  1 
some  of  the  existing  and  unoccupied  space  that  t 
was  provided  for  the  proposed  Perpetual  Inter-  • 
national  Exhibition  is  intended  to  be  utilised  for  • 
the  new  gallery.  If  this  be  so,  we  must  remark  : 
that  the  first  requirement  of  a sculpture  galleiy  • 
is  special  sculptural  illumination.  As  a rule,  , 
the  illumination  of  sculpture  is  a subject  grossly  • 
neglected  in  England.  We  can  only  call  to  ■ 
mind  one  pnblic  apai’tment  where  a proper  light  . 
is  obtained.  'lhat  is  the  central  hall,  or  lantern,  , 
of  the  exhibition-room  at  Burlington  House.  A . 
piece  of  sculpture  which  has  the  good  fortune  to  > 
find  a place  under  that  downpour  of  light  is  seen 
under  circumstances  of  such  advantage,  that  a > 
clay  model  placed  in  that  apartment  has  a finer 
sculptural  effect  than  a marble  statne  in  a 
less  appropriately  illuminated  situation.  Wo 
may  contrast  with  some  figures  exhibited  at 
Burlington  House  since  its  opening  the  fine  por- 
trait busts  belonging  to  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  which,  as  a rule,  are  now  deprived  of 
their  full  merit  and  interest  by  being  injudi- 
ciously placed  on  brackets  in  a room  lighted  for 
pictures.  The  shadows  are  thus  blurred,  or 
even  reversed,  and  works  of  art  of  much  value 
are  made  to  look  like  cheap  and  trumpery 
ornaments  of  an  ordinary  apartment.  It 
is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  on  a 
point  as  to  which  we  have  not  only  the 
authority  of  the  great  artists  of  the  past,  but 
that  of  common  sense.  The  experiment  can  be 
made.  A head,  or  a whole  figure,  may  be  seen 
casually  lighted,  and  afterwards  lighted  in  a 
mode  adapted  to  its  design.  We  may  instance  . 
the  lovely  bronze  female  masque, — a Medusa  or  , 
a Hypnos, — acquired  by  the  British  Museum  a.  ■ 
few  years  ago.  When  first  placed  in  the  cases 
of  the  bronze-room,  it  required  the  eye  of  an 
expert  to  detect  its  great  beauty.  It  has  been  • 
subsequently  placed  in  a central  position,  under 
a vertical  illumination ; and  its  wonderful  life 
and  force  arrest  tho  admiration  of  the  most 
casual  visitor.  Wo  are  of  opinion  that  the 
arrangement  of  speoimetis  of  sculpture  in  rooms 
or  galleries  not  especially  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  their  display,  under  the  direction  of 
a sculptor  or  of  an  expert  in  sculpture,  would 
do  more  harm  than  good.  This  is  only  a matter 
of  detail,  but  it  is  a detail  of  tho  utmost  moment. 
The  relations  of  the  sculptor  and  of  the  archi- 
tect cannot  be  ignored,  without  injury  to  the 
works  of  the  latter,  and  destruction  to  the  value 
of  those  of  the  former. 


Two  points  require  establishment,  in  order  to 
ipport  any  such  demand  as  is  now  made  for 
iblic  money.  One  is  the  desirability  of  the  new 
dlectiun  in  itself.  The  other  is  the  question  of 
te.  Tlie  two  are,  indeed,  intimately  connected. 

' the  first  position  be  established,  viz.,  that  it 
of  public  importance  to  have  the  new  gallery, 
le  second  question  will,  sooner  or  later,  have 

I settle  itself.  But  we  have  to  ask  how  such 
|i  institution  is  supposed  to  be  calculated  to 
nry  out  the  professed  objects  of  the  twenty- 
lur  gentlemen  who  have  lately  addressed  a 
lemorial  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  praying  for 
overnnient  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  bis- 
irical  gallery  of  casts  from  the  antique? 

These  gentlemen  arc,  first  the  head  masters  of 
ton  and  Harrow  5 then  those  of  the  City  of 
ondon  School,  Merchant  Taylors,  Christ’s 
'ospital,  Dulwich  College,  St.  Paul’s  School,  and 
''estmioBter ; and  thirdly,  professors  and  mas- 
irs  of  University  and  King’s  Colleges,  liondon. 
Ihe  first  question  is.  How  is  a new  London 
lallery  to  bo  mado  available,  not  only  for 
;;udent3  within  the  metropolis,  hut  for  those  of 
iich  outlying  schools  as  Eton  and  Harrow  ? 
I’oxt,  wo  must  inquire  in  what  manner  is  it 
iitended  to  make  the  new  gallery  at  South 
iensington  serviceable  to  the  purely  London 
jtablishments  ? 

We  aro  wholly  in  accord  with  the  prayer  of 
lie  memorial  in  considering  that  it  would  be  of 
ery  great  service  to  tho  rising  generation,  and 
) the  country  at  large,  "if  provision  were  mado 
)r  the  delivery  of  lectures  upon  tho  history  of 
freek  sculpture.”  That  these  lectures  may  be, 

) some  extent,  illustrated  by  casts,  is  no  doubt 
10  case.  That  they  may  be  with  much  more 
)rco  and  good  effect  illustrated  " from  the  col- 
jction  in  the  British  Museum,”  we  hold  to  bo 
ndoniable.  But  how,  let  us  ask  tho  memorialists, 
j the  provision  of  lectures,  or  their  illustration 
*om  the  priceless  fragments  of  tho  noblest 
Ireek  art  now  to  be  seen  at  Bloomsbury,  to  be 
)rwarded  by  tho  establishment  of  a separate 
allery  of  casts,  nowhere  in  the  vicinity  of  tho 
.Igin  marbles  ? There  is  a want  of  connexion 
ere  which  looks  as  if  the  learned  men  who 
lemorialiscd  the  Prime  Minister  bad  been  more 
3ady  to  sign  than  to  reflect  on  the  purport  of 
ieir  memorial. 

Far  be  it,  however,  from  us  to  suggest  any. 
ling  more  than  a momentary  want  of  consider- 
tion.  We  are  only  too  happy  to  see  such  names 
3 those  of  Dr.  Hornby,  Dr.  Montague  Butler, 
If.  Abbott,  Dr.  Baker,  Dr.  Barry,  Dr.  Scott,  and 
Ir.  Walker,  pledged  to  the  opinion  that  the 
,igher  education  of  classical  scholars  will  be 
romoted  by  the  establishment  of  a lectureship 

II  Greek  sculpture  to  assist  at  anything  which 
lay  tend  to  promote  so  desirable  an  end.  Our 
nly  wish  is,  that  that  end,  now  admitted  to  be 
esirable,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  a 
loment  until  it  is  fully  attained.  And  there- 
ore  we  must  bo  pardoned  for  the  suggestion 
hat  it  may  be  attained  more  rapidly,  certainly, 
,nd  effectively,  by  a very  small  degree  of  con- 
ord  between  the  eminent  memorialists  them- 
elves,  than  by  any  application  to  tho  Prime 
ilinistor.  The  pithy  lesson  of  the  fable  of  the 
ark  and  her  young  ones  should  here  be  I'emem- 
lered.  When  the  head  masters  set  themselves 
0 the  task  of  looking  for  a fit  lecturer  on  sculp- 
ure,  the  lectures  will  be  readily  forthcoming. 

Wo  speak  with  tho  more  earnestness  on  this 
:ubject  from  the  fact  that  such  an  idea  has  long 
)Oon  more  or  less  distinctly  intimated  iu  our  own 
lolumns.  We  have  lamented  that  England  has 
lot  of  late  encouraged  any  one  to  attempt  for 
tcnlptiire  what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  some 
ixtent,  effected,  for  painting.  We  say  to  some 
iitent,  for,  though  the  lectures  of  tins  eminent 
nan  still  remain  without  being  displaced  by  a 
iuller  and  more  systematic  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, their  inadequacy  to  form  an  introduction 
.0  tho  present  study  of  art  is  unquestionable. 
iVe  have  recently  referred  to  a much  earlier 
example  of  an  attempt  to  produce  a systematic 
introduction  to  graphic  art  in  the  treatise  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  on  painting.  Perhaps  the 
subject  of  aerial  perspective  has  never  received 
more  proper  consideration  than  by  this  great 
irtist.  But  the  geometry  of  his  linear  per- 
jpootive  is  confused,  when  it  ought  to  he  simple, 
i'ho  lectures  of  Flaxman  may  be  remembered. 
But  Flaxman  so  far  failed  to  breathe  the 
vitality  of  nature  into  his  reproductions  of 
Classical  types  that  in  the  handbook  of  his 
journey  through  Italy  we  cannot  find  a single 
instance  of  a sculptor’s  model  drawn  from  life, 
i'et  tho  Greek  type  is  still  to  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  Haly,  and  sculptural  models,  of  pose  as 


well  as  figure,  are  readily  to  be  seen  bathing  in 
tho  summer  waves  of  the  bays  of  Naples,  of 
Salerno,  and  Otranto.  When  we  look  further, 
as  to  the  bibliography  of  art,  wo  find  that  not 
only  do  we  borrow  most  of  our  light,  but  that 
we  only  borrow  that  which  we  can  obtain  at  a 
low  price.  We  look  in  vain,  in  the  art  catalogue, 
for  a translation  of  the  " Laocoon  ” of  Lessing  ; 
of  the  Polyclote,  or  other  works  of  Scliadow ; 
of  the  "Proportions  du  Corps  Humaiu”  of 
Audran  ; of  the  “ Biiclier  von  Meuschlicher  Pro- 
portion” of  Albert  Diirer;  of  tho  " Qiiivres 
completes  de  Michel-Ange  ” j of  tho  "Tabula 
Anatomica”  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  of  the 
" Monumenti  Autichi  inediti”  of  Winkelmann. 
There  is  an  English  translation,  as  well  as  F roncli 
and  Italian  versions,  of  the  " Geschichteder  Kunst 
des  Alterthums  ” of  the  latter  writer,  of  whose 
writing  there  exist  forty  volumes  in  German, 
French,  and  Italian,  to  three  iu  English.  Of 
Flaxman's  lectures  on  sculpture  a third  edition 
was  published  in  ISIfi.  Westmacott's  “ Handbook 
of  Sculpture”  is  “adopted  from  an  essay  contri- 
buted to  the  ‘ Encyclopfcdia  Britannica,’  ” and 
was  published  in  1861'.  One  lecture  was  de- 
livered by  this  artist  before  the  Cambridge 
School  of  Art  in  1803.  Lubko’s  " History  of 
Sculpture  ” has  found  a translator  and  a pub- 
lisher, thanks  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  electro- 
type for  tho  reproduction  of  tho  drawings  of 
German  artists.  M.  Taiues’s  five  works  on  the 
philosophy  of  art  have  found  a translator,  not 
in  London,  but  at  Now  York.  The  works  of  ' 
La  Croix,  Viardot,  and  others  are  rather  fitted 
to  adoin  the  library  or  tho  drawing-room  than 
to  aid  the  lecturer.  Tho  more  one  seeks  for 
English  works  on  the  theory,  history,  and 
practice  of  sculpture,  tho  more  do  wo  see  the 
need  of  a composition  of  a standard  work,  fitted 
for  tho  guidance  of  tho  student,  and  written 
with  an  express  view  to  illustration  by  visits  to 
our  existing  collections  of  sculpture. 

It  has  not  been  without  a view  to  tho  supply 
of  this  great  gap  that  we  have  ourselves  from  time 
bo  time  called  tho  attention  of  our  readers  to 
certaiu  main  principles  underlying  the  study  and 
practice  of  art,  whether  graphic,  chromatic,  or 
glyptic.  Wo  may  cite  articles  on  Ornamentation 
(ilarcb  11,  1871)  ; on  the  Antique  : its  study  or 
restoration  (Feb.  3,  1871) ; on  Grandeur  in  the 
antique  (March  30  and  May  25,  1872)  ; on  Scale 
(June  29,  1872)  ; Motion  (Sept.  28,  1872) ; 
Shadow  (Oct.  12  and  19);  on  Sculpture,  Criticism, 
and  Record  (Dec.  28,  1872)  ; on  tho  Real,  the 
Couventioual,  and  tho  Ideal  (Marcli  8,  1873)  ; on 
Colour  (April  19,  1873) ; Form  (Aug.  9,  1873) ; 
Proportion  and  Symmetry  (March  7,  187-1')  ; 
Grace  (July  6)  ; early  Art- work  iu  Gold  (Aug.  8)  ; 
in  Copper  (Sept.  19)  ; systematic  Edneatiou  in 
Art  (Oct  31,  187'1)  ; and  Beauty  (April  22, 1876)  ; 
as  forming,  among  many  papers  of  more  special 
character,  a sort  of  thread  of  reflections  such  as 
must  be  presented  by  any  lecturer  who  would 
bring  a clear  view  of  tho  art  of  the  past  before 
the  attention  of  the  student  of  to-day.  While  art 
iu  general  has  been  the  theme,  there  are  some 
of  tho  above  articles,  such  as  those  relating  to 
shadow,  to  form,  and  to  grandeur,  which  are 
more  specially  devoted  to  the  rudiments  of  tho 
art  literature  of  the  sculptor. 

In  another  direction  wo  may  cite  an  article  on 
tho  " Canon  of  Beauty  in  Greek  Art,”  which  ap- 
peared in  No.  285  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
which  gave  some  account  of  tho  bibliography  of 
the  important  subject  of  human  proportion.^  The 
latest  admeasurements  of  the  growing  child,  iu 
Germany,  were  here  compared  with  data  taken 
from  the  finest  Greek  statues.  And  a modulus, 
or  automatic  scale,  was  then  suggested,  by  use 
of  which  the  comparison  of  proportions  wa? 
reduced  to  the  utmost  simplicity ; and  painful 
specialisation,  suchasth'rt  of  Audran,  is  replaced 
by  direct  reference  to  the  canon  followed  by 
Phidias  and  his  contemporaries.  Iu  any  new 
lectures  on  sculpture  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a full  account  of  an  investigation  which  throws 
30  much  light  on  the  traditional,  exact,  and 

unwritten  rules  of  Grecian  art. 

Even  the  past  few  mouths  have  witnessed 
discoveries  which  fill  up  an  enormous,  and 
heretofore  unbridged  gap  m the  history  of 
sculpture.  In  our  notice  of  the  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mycenso  (15th  of  December, 
1877),  wo  pointed  out  how  this  gap  was  once 
filled.  A few  years  ago  Greek  sculpture,  for  all 
that  could  be  positively  stated  to  the  contrary, 
sprang  perfect  from  the  soil  of  Athens,  in  tho 
time  of  Phidias,  as  the  olive  and  the  horse  were 
said  to  have  sprung  up  at  the  voice  of  Athene 
and  of  Poseidon.  It  wasonly  deductive  reasou- 
iug,  or  sculptural  instinct,  that  led  to  the  idea 


which  we  have  ventured  to  express,  that  what 
t ho  sculptor’s  art  owed  to  Phidias  was  not  so  much 
a now  touch  as  a new  material.  For  bronze, 
silver,  gold,  and  ivory  he  substituted  tho  rougher, 
but  more  enduring,  material  of  marble.  The 
Apollo  Belvidere  is  one  of  those  figures  of 
antiquity  which  suggested  the  former  existence 
of  a lost  branch  [of  sculpture  with  great  force. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  that  noble  work  is  but  a 
Roman  copy  of  a Greek  original.  Tho  want  of 
exactitude  in  tho  dimensions  of  tho  legs,  com- 
pared with  each  other,  alone  is  a proof  of  this. 
It  is  also  tolerably  clear  that  the  marblo  suffered 
much  from  the  sacrilegious  chisel,  — or,  far 
worse,  file,— of  Bernini,  when  it  passed  into  his 
bauds.  Its  first  discovery  was  made  by  Raff aello, 
who  immediately  started  for  Rome  to  inform 
Pope  Julius  11.  of  the  good  fortune  that  had  led 
to  its  unearthing  at  Ostia.  So  eager  was  the 
Pontiff  to  behold  tho  ‘statue,  that,  although  on 
the  point  of  I’etiriug  to  bed  when  the  painter 
aooght  an  audience,  his  Holiness  gave  immediate 
orders  for  a journey  to  Ostia,  and  saw  the 
statue  for  tho  first  time  by  torchlight.  The  left 
ankle,  which  bears  much  of  the  weight  of  the 
figure,  is  an  inch  larger  iu  girth  than  tho  right. 
\Vhen  this  fact  is  compared  with  the  peculiar 
extension  of  tho  arm,  with  tho  arrangement  of 
the  chlamys,  and  with  the  accentuation  of  tho 
trunk  of  the  figure,  ivo  see  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  original  was  in  bronze;  and 
that  such  departures  from  tho  precision  of  tho 
canon  of  Polycletus  as  were  thought  necessary, 
mark  a change  in  material  as  well  as  a later 
period  of  art. 

That  tho  original  of  tho  Apollo  Belvidoro  was 
a bronze  or  a silver  statuo  was  thus  an  opinion 
very  explanatory  of  difficulties  otherwiso  hard 
to  read ; and  that,  not  with  reference  to  that 
individual  statue  alone.  If  Greek  artists,  down 
to  the  time  of  Phidias,  wrought  in  metal,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  tho  abaeuce  of  specimens 
which  marked  and  dated  the  progress  of  the 
sculptor’s  art.  Bronze  is  highly  perishable 
under  circumstauces  which  hardly  affect  marblo. 
Silver,  gold,  or  metal  withsilvcr  or  gold  fittings, 
of  course  presented  a tempting  bait  to  tho  greed 
of  tho  barbarian.  Greek  coinage  is  traced  as 
far  as  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  There 
aro  electrum  coins,  evincing  no  small  command 
of  the  art  of  tho  die-sinker,  of  the  sixth  ceutniy. 
Bub  the  discovery  at  Mycenm  of  tho  golden 
masks  which  were  interred  with  tho  important 
personages  whose  remains  were  discovered  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  furnishes  a positive  proof  of 
the  use  of  metal  eiconography  at  a date  far 
earlier  than  the  apogee  of  Greek  sculpture. 

It  is  thus  certain  that  we  are  now  in  a position 


I take  a more  intelligent  view  of  the  history  of 
:ulpturo  than  was  competent  to  Flaxman,  or  to 
ly  one  of  those  Italian,  German,  or  French 
lalptors  or  critics  to  whom  wo  have  hastily 
iferred.  We  therefore  hold,  not  only  that 
fatiiude  is  due  to  those  promoters  of  high 
lucation,  who  have  pointed  out  tho  propriety 
: connecting  the  ‘study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
ithors  with  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  art. 
Lib  that  the  time  has  come  for  a more  exhaustivo 
saling  with  the  subject  than  has  yet  been 
itempted.  It  should  be  grasped  in  its  entirety, 
be  bibliography  of  sculpture  must  be  sum- 
larised ; the  history  of  sculpture  must  be 
■aced;  and  the  learning  and  tho  practice  of 
:e  subject  must  be  .illustrated  by  reference  to 
lose  objects  of  ancient  art  in  which  England  is 
nusoally  rich.  . t 

But  what  the  public  seems  to  forget  is,  tliat 
ur  sculptural  wealth  is  not  confined  to  the 
riceless  relics  of  the  Elgin  and  Phygaleian 
larbles,  and  other  treasures  of  the  British 
[useum.  Wo  have  at  this  moment,  within  a 
iw  miles  of  London,  a collection  of  casts  from 
he  antique,  on  which  no  cost  was  spared,^  and 
rhich,  at  all  events,  when  new,  was  unique, 
lost  unfortunately,  the  whole  stock  of  the 
laudbooks  to  the  Sculpture  Gallery  of  the 
Irystal  Palace  perished  in  the  great  fire.  They 
avonot  been  reprinted,  and  copies  are  not 
asily  to  be  found.  But  the  casts  themselves 
xist,  arranged,  many  of  them  at  Irast,  m 
hronological  sequence,  and  illustrated  by  arclu- 
ectural  reproductions.  Unless  niore  damage 
as  been  done  than  wo  are  at  all  prepared  to 
dmit,  we  have  under  our  hands,  at  the  Orystal 
’alace,  precisely  such  a collection  of  casts  from 
he  antique  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  form  de 
.ovo.  Why  not  make  adequate  use  of  what  we 
eally  have  ? , _ , 

And  this  loads  to  another  refleclun  as  to 
nuseums,  both  special  and  general.  Wo  very 
aucU  fear  that  their  true  educational  value  has 
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been  of  late  mach  misnnderstood.  Teaching  by 
the  eye  is  of  the  highest  value,  provided  it  be 
teaching  ; bat  a mnsenm  no  more  teaches  of  its 
own  accord  than  does  a dictionary.  In  fact,  a 
good  museum  is  a dictionary, — not  of  words, 
but  of  objects.  For  illustration,  explanation, 
verification,  its  use  is  essential ; bat  it  wants  the 
living  voice.  A collection  is  not  of  itself  fully 
a teacher.  It  is  the  apparatus  of  the  teacher. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  more  information  will 
be  derived  from  a teacher  without  specimens, 
than  from  the  specimens  without  a teacher.  We 
look  from  the  side  of  a vessel,  it  may  be,  with 
half-intelligent  gaze,  on  shore,  and  wood,  and 
river.  Scene  succeeds  scene ; and  if  we  rush 
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iivci.  ooout)  buoceeuB  Bceue ; auu  we  ruBU 
through  a country  like  our  typical  Western 
neighbour  in  his  frantic  haste  to  “ do  the  Con- 
tinent,”  what  are  we  the  better  for  our  tour? 
But  when  the  voice  whispers  in  our  ear,  and 
the  finger  points  in  illustration  of  the  quota- 
tion,— 

" Hac  ibat  Simois  ; hie  eat  Sipteia  tellns 
Hie  stctcrat  Priami  regia  celsa  aeniB,” 

with  what  new  glory  is  the  scene  illumined  ? 
The  admirable  scene  in  the  “ Taming  of  the 
Shrew  ” may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the 
function  of  the  teacher,  and  of  the  quaint  dis- 
cords to  be  drawn  by  his  perverted  ingenuity 
from  books  or  from  objecis  of  art.  “Hac  ibat 
Simo'is, — ‘I  know  you  not.’  Bic  est  Sigeia 
tellus, — ‘ I trust  you  not.’  ’’  The  one  comment 
which  fell  on  tho  ear  of  the  present  writer 
on  one  of  the  first  days  of  the  admission  of 
tho  general  public  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  referred  to  a statue  of  Pan,  and  it  was 
in  these  words,  “ Look  at  that  ’ere  covev  with  a 
tail!” 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  we  are  arguing 
against  the  establishment  of  a museum  of  casts. 
The  idea  is  very  attractive,  and  such  an  institu- 
tion would  be  very  useful  in  many  respects. 
We  have  ourselves  sketched  out  the  lines  on 
which  it  should  be  founded.  All  we  now  say  is, 
that  the  proposal  should  first  have  full  con- 
sideration and  discussion. 

Experience  of  tho  British  Museum  and  of  tho 
South  Kensington  Museum  has  shown  one  thing 
with  unexpected  force.  That  is,  that  tho  effort 
to  combine  teaching  and  amusement  is  likely  to 
result  in  failure.  The  more  thoroughly  a gallery 
is  arranged  as  a self-teaching  exhibition,  tho  less 
does  lb  attract  interest  as  a sight.  Nor  is  this 
the  case  with  tho  ignorant  alone.  It  is  the  case 
to  a great  extent,  with  the  cultivated  man,— 
even  with  the  specialist.  Thus,  a man  who  has 
t^aken  a warm  interest  in  classificatory  natural 
history,  devoted  years  to  the  study,  and  eagerlv 
sought  all  sources  of  information,  finds  hia 
courage  flag  on  a visit  to  the  Zoological  galleries 
of  the  British  Museum.  There  he  will  find  iu 
their  proper  places,  objects  which,  siogly.’he 
would  have  travelled  miles  to  see.  But  the 
dead,  sombre,  mechanical  effect  of  the  lines  of 
bird  or  beast  mummy  have  a disenchautintr 
paralysing  effect  on  tho  eye.  The  long  rows 
JojJc  like  the  columns  of  a dictionary.  There 
IS  not  even  the  excitement  of  turning  the  leaves 
Ihero  18  the  absence  of  that  iuterest  in  the 
hunt  which  seems  to  be  needful,  in  order  to  fix 
details,  one  by  one,  in  the  memory,  and  which 
is  certainly  necessary  to  the  enjoyment,  and 
perhaps  to  the  utility,  of  study 

We  hope  that  this  idea  of  a coarse  of  lectures 
on  Greek  Bculptnre  will  not  bo  allowed  to  drop 
Its  importance  has  now  been  formally  acknow- 
lodged  by  the  principals  of  our  most  famous 
public  schools.  For  the  illustration  of  such 
a course  we  possess  speoimons  of  tho  highest 
value,  casts  of  an  exhaustive  variety,  and  photo- 
graphs which  complete  the  catalogue  The 
sculpture  of  the  world  is  represented  in  England  ■ 
but  English  literature  is  silent  as  to  its  history’ 
Its  grandeur,  and  its  teaching.  It  is  time  that 
the  reproach  of  silence  should  be  removed  For 
OUT  own  part  we  can  only  say,  that  if  the  head- 
masters and  professors  who  have  borno  testi- 
mony to  the  need  of  lectures  of  this  kind  have 
the  consistency  due  to  their  expression  of 
opmioin  their  wishes  may  be  at  once  carried 
into  effect.  Let  scholastio  institutions  offer 
that  degree  of  support  which  can  not,  in  the 
present  state  of  education,  be  expected  from 
the  public,  and  the  completion  of  a series  of 
lectures  worthy  to  serve  ns  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  antique  art,  illustrated  by  refe- 
reuoe  to  our  own  treasures,  and  to  representa. 
tions  itad  facsimiles  of  those  of  Italy,  Greece 
may  be  counted  on  with 
prompt  oertamty.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
any  communications  on  the  subject. 


The  enthusiasm  which  the  very  name  of 
Greece  roused  among  Englishmen  some  fifty 
years  ago  is  now  a thing  of  the  past,  but  yet 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  though  we 
now  regard  Greece  iu  a calmer  spirit,  there  is 
still  a great  deal  of  real  interest  felt  in  the  future 
of  that  country.  The  history  of  the  last  two 
years  has  once  more  turned  the  eyes  of  Europe 
to  the  East,  and  necessarily,  therefore,  Greece 
and  her  people  have  again  attracted  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  world.  But  there  is  a current  fallacy 
in  regard  to  this  question  which  has  been  caused 
to  a great  extrent  by  the  settlement  of  1830. 
People  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  present 
territorial  extent  of  the  kingdom  that  they  are 
inclined  to  regard  the  acquisition  of  Thessaly, 
Epirus,  and  Crete  as  almost  showing  a lust  of 
conquest  in  a young  and  straggling  nation, 
whereas  these  three  places  really  form  part  and 
parcel  of  modern  Greece;  their  inhabitants 
were  the  first  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the 
Ottoman  rule,  aud  it  was  only  by  the  accident 
of  diplomacy  that  when  Greece,  as  it  now 
exists,  became  independent,  these,  the  best 
parts  of  the  land,  were  excluded  from  the 
independence  which  they  deserved,  and  have 
consequently  remained,  and  will  remain,  a per- 
petual  source  of  bloodshed  aud  rebellion  until 
they  receive  the  freedom  aud  the  self-govern- 
ment to  which  they  look  forward  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  In  all  notices, 
therefore,  on  tho  state  of  modern  Greece,  it  must 
be  well  remembered  that  the  kingdom  is  not 
yet  by  any  means  possessed  of  those  lands  and 
peoples  who  are  tho  most  necessary  for  her  full 
and  complete  development.  But  the  progress, 
under  all  its  difficulties,  of  modern  Greece  shows 
plainly  how  earnestly  all  politicians  should  strive 
to  give  to  the  present  kingdom  those  other  por- 
tions  which  are  needed  to  make  a prosperous  and 
happy  nation  out  of  rebellious  vassals  aud  a 
struggling  principality. 

There  are  many  phases  of  this  development 
which  would  not  come  within  the  scope  of  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  our  pages,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  considering  the  renewed  interest  with 
which  the  Hellenes  and  their  land  are  now 
watched,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  devote  a 
short  space  to  some  points  which  fall  within  the 
range  of  matters  to  which  wo  are  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  our  readers’  attention. 

Greece  is  eminently  a maritime  country;  she 
IS,  in  fact,  almost  an  island,  even  without  taking 
into  account  those  “Isles  of  Greece,”  whose 
glowing  beauty  has  formed  no  unworthy  subject 
for  tho  poet.  It  is  essentially,  therefore,  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  such  a kingdom  as  Greece  to 
develope  the  capacities  of  her  ports,  and  if  she 
has  done  this,  it  is  certain  that  she  is  making  a 
decided,  though  it  may  not  he  a rapid  progress 
towards  a greater  state  of  prosperity.  Under 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks  decay  and  desolation 
flourished,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  those 
Grecian  provinces  still  beneath  the  Ottoman  rule 
n it  can  be  shown  that  the  progress  of  free 
Greece  has  been  reasonably  rapid,  taking  into 
account  the  overwhelming  difficulties  from 
poverty,  and  from  the  troubles  of  the  surround- 
ing lands,  against  w’hich  she  has  had  to  struggle. 

Let  us  take  first  tho  historical  Pirmus,  the 
port  from  which  the  triremes  of  ancient  Hellas 
went  forth  to  conquer  or  to  civilise  the  barbarians 
of  the  surrounding  lands.  In  1830  it  was  full  of 
mud  and  sand,  and  hardly  accessible  even  by  the 
fashermen’s  boats ; to-day  it  is  an  admirable  port, 
deep  and  large,  and  alive  with  vessels  of  com- 
merce, and  contains  war-ships  of  all  nations 
Another  remarkable  instance  is  found  in  the 
harbour  of  Chalcis,  which  forms  the  chief  town 
and  port  of  the  fertile  island  of  Eubcea,  and  of 
the  eastern  parts  of  Attica  aud  Boeotia.  For 
years  the  harbour  could  not  be  crossed  by 
vessels  which  drew  more  than  about  10  ft.*  on 
account  of  the  channel  which  divides  the  island 
n-om  the  mainland  being  choked  with  dibris, 
but  now  its  enlargement  has  been  undertaken 
twenty-one  yards  and  a half 
and  to  the  depth  of  eux  yards,  and  a movable 
ridge  has  been  stretched  across,  so  that  constant 
communication  can  be  kept  up  between  Bceotia 
and  Eubma  and  vessels  which  have  to  go  through 
the  channel  can  now  do  so  instead  of  sailing  the 
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whole  way  round  the  long  island  of  Eubcoa.  Tho 
expense  of  the  work  in  question  has  been 
952,000  drachmas  (850,000  francs),  which  may 
bo  roughly  set  down  at  31,000t.  Here  is  an 
e.\ceBent  example  of  the  effect  of  the  struggling 
civilisation  of  Greece,  as  compared  with  the 
lethargic  barbarism  of  the  Turks.  The  Ottoman 
Government  had  years  during  which  this  most 
necessary  piece  of  work  might  have  been  done, 
it  was  never  undertaken,  and  never  would  have 
been  performed ; but  no  sooner  are  the  poverty, 
stricken  Greeks  free,  than  with  their  commercial 
instinct  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  remedy  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  thereby  benefit 
themselves  and  all  other  natibns  of  the  world. 
The  same  thing  will  be  witnessed  in  Cyprus 
where  the  ports  are  in  tho  same  condition  as 
were  those  of  Greece  when  she  became  inde- 
pendent; and  every  single  piece  of  increase  in 
material  prosperity  which  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  aud  the  lands  of  the  East  witness 
done  by  the  hand  of  the  stranger  or  the  freed- 
man  adds  another  indictment  against  the  Otto- 
man rule,  and  is  another  step  towards  its  inevit- 
able disappearance.  We  might  mention  yet  other 
instances,  such  as  the  construction  of  a mole 
300  yards  long  at  Patras,  of  a breakwater  at 
New  Corinth,  and  many  works  of  a similar  kind. 
Bat  another  matter  of  a like  kind  forms  a 
pregnant  example  of  what  Greece  has  done  for 
commerce  in  the  East.  In  181-7,  M.  Leconte,  the. 
well-known  writer  and  traveller  in  Greece,  wrota 
thus: — “A  single  lighthouse  has  just  been  con- 
structed  on  an  island  close  to  Syra,  but  navi- 
gators  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that- 
they  should  bo  built  on  four  other  spots.”  Bab 
at  the  present  day  the  Government  have  placed 
lights  of  different  degrees  of  strength  not  only- 
on  four  other  places,  but  on  forty-six  points,, 
visible  from  thirty  down  to  five  miles  in 
distance. 

And  if  wo  turn  to  the  towns,  tho  same  progress! 
is  visible.  Look  on  this  picture  of  the  Piraius, 
as  described  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century, 
before  the  independence  of  Greece  by  Count- 
Pecchio  and  M.  Lebruu,  in  1825.  “I  awoke, 
says  the  former,  “ under  the  pleasant  sky  of 
Attica,  and  my  eager  glances  sought  the 
Pirmus, — the  celebrated  Pirieus, — but,  to  my 
great  distress,  I saw  only  an  insecure  port,  and 
some  ruins  scattered  along  the  seashore.” 
“And,”  says  tho  latter,  “ the  Pirreus  is  nothing 
more  now  than  a deserted  bank,  of  most 
miserable  aspect.”  Now  look  on  the  Pircous  of 
1878, — ‘‘ solid  aud  useful  quays,  markets  regu- 
larly  built  of  stone,  squares,  places,  and  foun- 
tains are  everywhere  visible,  looked  after  with 
the  greatest  care.”  Take  even  Athens  itself; 
it  is  now  a town  of  70,000  inhabitants.  It  con- 
tains 5,000  bouses.  Tho  mere  enumeration  of  the 
new  buildings  shows  how  things  have  changed : 
a royal  palace  was  built  by  King  Otho;  a. 
University  has  also  been  erected,  a large  building, 
with  several  wings  and  a graceful  and  simple 
fa9ado.  It  contains  two  side  courts,  paved  with 
marble.  Externally,  and  close  to  the  fa9ade, 
there  are  two  marble  statues,  one  of  the 
Patriarch  Gregory  proclaiming  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Greeks,  the  other  of  tho  poet 
martyr  Rhigas  Fereos,  who  was  executed  in 
1798,  and  whose  patriotic  songs  are  still  fresh 
iu  the  memory  of  the  Greeks.  Another  statue 
placed  in  front  of  the  university  buildings  does 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Coray.  Each  of  these 
works  was  executed  by  the  hands  of  modern 
Greek  sculptors,  aud  shows  at  once  that  the  men 
of  to-day  seek  to  do  honour  to  the  patriots  whe 
have  gone  before  them,  and  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  wars  for  independence,  and  also  to 
show  that  they  themselves  desire  to  excel  in  the 
arts  of  peace.  Close  to  the  University  is  the 
Academy,  a building  of  marble,  in  the  Grecian 
style  : the  gift  to  Greece  of  one  of  her  sons,  who 
lives  habitually,  like  so  many  more  in  foreign 
lands,  not  ia  his  own  country,  viz.,  Baron  Sina,  o? 
Vienna.  Then  there  is  the  School  of  -Art  covered 
with  marble  work  ; the  Chamber  of  Legislature, 
opened  iu  the  course  of  1876 ; the  offices  of  the 
various  ministers;  the  fine  Museum  (the  gift  of 
M.  Beruardaki) ; and  the  Obseiwatory,  founded 
and  endowed  by  the  generosity  of  Baron  Sina. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  go  through  various 
new  towns,  or  old  ones  rebuilt,  there.  On  the 
site  of  ancient  Sparta  a new  and  modern  Sparta 
is  growing  up  with  regular  streets,  a prefecture, 
and  various  departmental  offices.  But  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  forty-eight  new  towns 
have  been  built  according  to  modern  plans,  and 
numerous  others  repaired  and  renovated  in 
various  ways.  Greece  may  be  far  from  that  state 
1 of  security  and  prosperity  to  which  she  might 
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iltimately  attain,  but  looking  to  the  ruina  from 
vhich  aho  haa  raised  heraelf,  and  to  the  towns 
'ieing  up  on  her  surface,  the  words  of  Horace  are 
lot  a little  applicable, — 

" Mertes  prof  undo,  pulthrior  ecenil." 

Finally,  wo  may  turn  from  towns  and  bar- 
joura,  and  note  brieOy  aomo  points  connected 
^ith  the  School  of  Art.  Passing  over  the  years 
■fom  1837,  when  the  School  of  Art,  under  the 
dtlo  “ Polytechnique  School,”  was  founded  at 
4thens,  to  the  year  18G7,  wo  may  pass  to  the 
present  time,  when  this  institution  is  boused  in 
i fine  building  recently  completed,  which  the 
jountry  owes  to  the  generosity  of  MM.  Stour- 
lari,  Michael  and  Ilclcno  Tosaitza,  and  Averofi. 
indeed,  no  feature  of  the  Greece  of  to-day  is 
noro  noticeable  than  the  way  in  which  private 
ndividuals,  who  are  frequently  residing  for  a 
argo  portion  of  their  lives  in  foreign  countries, 
where  their  energies  have  a larger  scope,  have  em- 
ployed  their  wealth  in  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ngs  of  a handsonie  and  durable  character  in  their 
)wn  land.  It  shows  plainly  enough  that  as  soon 
18  the  country  is  secure  in  the  hands  of  its  own 
people,  and  free  from  the  domination  of  the 
stranger,  the  Greeks  of  to-day  are  only  too  willing 
to  lavish  on  it  their  riches,  as  their  fathers  did 
their  blood.  But  to  return  to  tho  School  of  Art. 
[t  is  attended  by  300  pupils,  who  ai*e  presided  over 
by  a director,  a secretary,  eighteen  professors, 
a director  of  the  mechanical  workshop,  a me- 
jhanician,  and  six  other  enijilnyds.  Tho  instruc- 
tion itself  is  divided  into  tho  following  sections  : 
Painting,  sculpture,  xylography,  chalcography, 
DmamentatioD,  mechanics,  architecture,  and 
geometry.  It  also  possesses  a library,  a museum 
Df  sculpture,  a picture-gallery,  and  a mechanical 
workshop  for  the  practical  teaching  of  the 
pupils.  The  objects  of  its  existence  are,  in  fact, 
twofold, — the  instruction  of  artists  in  the  highest 
kinds  of  art,  and  the  teaching  of  various  artistic 
theories  which  will  benefit  the  artist  and  the 
workman.  There  is  clearly,  therefore,  an  en- 
deavour  always  continuing  to  improve  tho 
character  of  the  Greek  people  as  artists  and 
as  workmen  ; and  wo  must  again  repeat  that 
the  larger  the  kingdom  becomes,  and  the  more 
rertile  land  there  is  added  to  the  present  terri- 
;ory,  the  greater  will  be  the  possibility  of  an 
DCrease  in  its  material  prosperity ; for,  whilst 
ihe  neighbouring  provinces  of  Epirus  and 
rhessaly  are  in  constant  rebellion,  it  is  abso- 
utely  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  arts  of  peace 
ivill  thoroughly  flourish  in  a kingdom  in  which 
jvery  man  feels  himself  almost  a brother  of  the 
Epirotes  and  Thessalians  across  the  border. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  anything  as  to 
such  things  as  the  two  large  machine  manufacto- 
;'ies  established  in  18fi0  and  1871,  nor  yet  as  to 
the  improved  state  of  tho  roads  of  Greece,  which 
is  another  piece  of  evidence  of  tho  manner  in 
which  civilisation  jirogres.ses  in  this  little  king- 
lom.  The  Government  have  done  much  in  this 
direction,  though  much  moi'o  yet  remains  to  be 
301‘formcd. 

But  what  has  been  said  here  wiU  show  plainly 
that  Greece,  since  tho  proclamation  of  its  inde- 
pendence, has  been  steadily  increasing  in  pro- 
jperity,  and  that  it  possesses  an  organisation  and 
institutions  which  are  well  fitted  for  a larger 
kingdom.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  tho 
question  of  politics  or  finance.  What  wo  have 
been  desirous  of  directing  attention  to  is  the 
manner  in  which  handsome  buildings  have  sprung 
up,  towns  have  been  rebuilt,  harbours  deepened, 
and  a school  of  art  which  has  already  produced 
several  able  artists,  such  as  Drosai,  tho  sculptor, 
and  Volonakia  aud  Prasaalentia  the  painters,  has 
been  founded.  We  quite  admit  that  various  evils 
still  exist  in  great  strength,  officialism  is  rife, 
brigandage  is  not  wholly  suppressed,  though 
it  is  greatly  lessened  ; but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  kingdom  has  bad  much  to  contend 
with,  and  whilst  shaken  by  every  trouble  in  the 
East,  has  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  had  time  to  im- 
prove its  material  character,  and  to  set  up  insti- 
tutions which  arc  calculated  to  revive  tho  arts 
and  establish  trades  and  handicrafts,  which  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  no  distant  date,  give  back 
some  of  its  ancient  prosperity  to  this  country. 
Constantinople  for  the  Greeks  is  the  dream  of 
mere  enthusiasts,  but  the  creation  of  a compact 
ind  prosperous  Ilelleuic  kingdom  is  not  only  a 
possibility,  but  in  a certain  number  of  years  a 
Jertainty. 


Barnard  Castle. — The  operative  masons  of 
Barnard  Castle  have  resisted  the  proposition  of 
ihe  masters  for  a reduction  in  the  men’s  wages 
equivalent  to  Is.  8d.  per  week. 


BABYLONIAN  LAND  LAWS. 

When  men  began  to  abandon  the  nomadic 
mode  of  life  and  became  settlers  and  agiicul- 
turists,  there  very  soon  grew  up  tho  want  of 
some  communal  laws  as  regards  the  rights  aud 
responsibilities  of  landowners.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  find  some  means  by  which  to  fix  the 
boundaries  of  the  property  of  each  individual, 
and  to  regulate  and  govern  the  system  of  land 
transfer. 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  had  at  an  early  period  invented  a 
system  of  geometry  or  land-measuring,  and  he 
gives  us  a very  lucid  reason  in  support  of  this 
statement.  Tho  annual  inundation  of  Lower 
Egypt  by  the  periodical  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
frequent  obliteration  of  all  landmarks  by  which 
every  man's  property  was  known,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  have  some  means  by  which  to 
ascertain  tho  boundaries  of  tho  lauds  belonging 
to  each  person.  In  addition  to  tliis,  the 
Egyptian  system  of  land  grants  by  which  all 
land  was  state  property,  and  the  revenues  being 
furnished  by  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  land  hold,  all  necessitated  a strict  system  of 
land  surveying.  The  existence  of  carefully- 
drawn  surveys  of  the  royal  tombs,  and  of  the 
gardens  attached  to  houses,  as  well  as  a map  of 
the  mines  in  the  Peninsula ’of  Sinai,  all  show 
that  such  a system  of  land  mensuration  was  in 
vogue  in  the  Nile  regions.  Tho  simple  problems 
solved  in  the  geometrical  papyrus  in  the  British 
Museum  show  that  such  surveys  were  carried 
out  according  to  scientific  principles.  Hero- 
dotus informs  us  that  Sesostri.s,  by  whom 
probably  is  meant  one  of  the  Raineses,  sent 
proper  persons  to  survey  and  measure  land 
which  had  been  submerged  and  lost  by  the 
rivers  rising,  in  order  to  adju.st  tho  taxes  with 
equitable  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land  held. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  father  of  history 
aro  equally  applicable  to  the  domains  of  many 
other  lands,  especially  to  such  as  have  a 
periodical  inundation  by  their  great  rivers, — as, 
for  example,  the  far  Eastern  cradle  of  Turanian 
civilisation  on  the  banks  of  the  Hohang-ho  and 
the  Yang-tze-Kiang,  or  tho  land  of  Babylonia, 
the  twin-sister  civilisation  to  Egypt,  where  the 
annual  rise  of  its  dual  streams  of  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  furnished  life  and  nourishment  to 
the  lands  on  their  banks. 

Considering  the  very  early  period  at  which 
the  land  of  Babylonia  was  occupied  by  an  agri- 
cultui'al  and  land-holding  population,  we  may 
certainly  expect  to  find  some  traces  of  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  rights  and  duties  of 
these  early  landlords. 

An  examination  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
shows  us  that  at  a very  remote  period,  more  than 
2,000  B.O.,  the  laws  relating  to  property  had 
been  tabulated  and  recognised,  and  were  rigidly 
enforced.  By  the  law  tablet  (Wa.  I.  II.  10)  one 
of  the  most  valuable  inscriptions  in  the  British 
Museum,  wo  learn  that  the  rights  of  possession 
extended  over  lands,  houses,  slaves,  male  and 
female,  and  even  embraced  the  private  sanc- 
tuaries or  shrines  of  the  household  gods.  A 
man  could  leave  property  to  his  son  or  brother, 
but  had  not  the  right  to  compel  him  to  reside 
upon  that  estate,  and  the  presence  of  a man’s 
landmark  or  boundary-stone  was  a proof  of  pos- 
session, and  formed  the  title-deed  to  the  land  in 
question ; and  married  women  were  entitled  to 
hold  laud  and  estates  in  their  own  right.  Con- 
sidering that  such  laws  were  in  existence,  wo 
may  naturally  expect  to  find  some  rules  and 
regulations  as  to  trade  in  land.  In  this  we  are 
not  disappointed.  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
“Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,” 
pi.  xiii.,  we  learn  that  an  estate  consisted  of  the 
house,  the  field,  and  the  plantation  or  grove,  and 
that  the  system  of  mortg.age  by  real  security 
was  in  vogue  at  a very  early  period.  In  lines 
27-29  of  this  tablet  we  read,  “ In  regard  to  tho 
interest  on  bis  silver  [money],  his  house,  his 
field,  and  his  plantation,  as  security  he  has 
placed.”  The  grove  or  plantation,  which  was 
frequently  mentioned  as  part  of  the  estate,  was 
the  palm-gi'ove,  which  formed  an  adjunct  to 
every  house.  In  the  mythological  texts  wo  find 
one  of  the  most  frequent  similes  for  extreme 
prosperity  was,  “ Thon  shalt  flourish  as  the  trees 
beside  the  door.”  It  is  curious  to  notice  that 
the  Babylonian  name  of  the  date-palm  was 
suluj'U,  a name  which  is  preserved  to  this  day 
in  the  Arabic  salaf.  From  the  fruit  of  these 
trees  the  tax  of  first-fruits  was  collected.  The 
act  of  pledging  or  raising  money  by  mortgages 
on  the  estate  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 


early  commercial  documents  of  Babylonia.  In 
the  text  quoted  above  we  read  “ His  house  for 
silver  he  has  laid  a burden  on”  (i.  e.  pledged), 
and  even  slaves,  male  or  female,  and  in  some 
cases  the  man’s  own  person,  could  bo  pledged  to 
raise  money.  An  example  of  such  a transaction 
as  raising  rnoney  by  personal  security  is  found 
in  an  inscription,  where  wo  read, — “ For  his 
liberation  silver  he  has  weighed.”  The  money 
mostly  being  in  silver,  the  term  “silver”  may 
frequently  bo  taken  in  such  a sense  as  money  in 
the  present  time.  The  written  terra-cotta 
tablet  which  formed  tho  memorandum  of  such 
transactions  was  called  siparlu,  or  “ written 
deed,”  and  was  drawn  up  with  great  care,  and 
most  carefully  attested  and  sealed. 

In  no  museum  in  tho  world,  excepting  tho 
unopened  treasure-heaps  of  buried  Babylon,  is 
there  so  fine  or  so  regular  a collection  of  com- 
mercial documents  as  in  tho  British  Museum. 
From  the  eighteenth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  until  less  than  a century  before  that  epoch, 
there  aro  in  this  collection  diciiments  recording 
transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  marts 
of  Nineveh  or  Babylon. 

Space  will  not  permit  mo  to  mention  more 
than  one  or  two  of  the  finest  of  these  documents 
which  enrich  our  national  Museum.  Among  tho 
early  tablets  are  several  written  in  the  Accadian 
or  old  Turanian  idiom  of  the  early  Babylonians. 
These  documents  are  dated  in  tho  reign  of  King 
Khammvragas,  who  was  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  warlike  of  the  early  Babylonian  kings. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  many  of  these 
documents,  one  at  least  of  the  contracting  parties 
bears  a Semitic  name,  showing  that  even  at  that 
early  period  the  Semites  were  tho  chief  trader.®. 
One  important  document  of  this  early  series  is 
written  entirely  in  Semitic,  showing  that  tho 
language  was  held  in  sufficient  importance  to  bo 
used  in  commercial  ti-ansactions.  About  a year 
ago  I discovered  a long  bilingual  inscription  of 
this  monarch  recording  various  great  events  in 
his  reign,  which  shows  that  the  Semites  were  so 
important  an  element  in  the  population  of  Baby- 
lonia as  to  require  a royal  proclamation  to  bo  a 
bilingual. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  these  docu- 
ments relating  to  gifts  or  sales  of  land  is  tho 
boundary-stone  bearing  an  inscription  of  Moro- 
dacli-baladau  I.,  B.C.  1200,  which  was  presented 
to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Daily  Telcyraph.  This  stone 
was  placed  at  the  corner  of  a plot  of  laud  pre- 
sented by  the  king  to  a person  named  Merodach 
suni-izal-ir  as  a reward  for  bis  services  to  the 
state.  In  this  document,  although  the  dimen- 
sions are  not  given,  the  greatest  possible  cafe  is 
taken  to  give  all  the  adjacent;  and  bounding 
properties,  and  the  deed  is  attested  by  numerous 
witnesses.  To  the  document  is  appended  a long 
li.st  of  pains,  penalties,  and  curses  which  will  bo 
visited  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  in- 
dividual  who  injures  the  landmark  of  tho  royal 
donor  (Deut.  xix.  14;  xxviii.  17). 

Two  very  interesting  documents  in  tho  col- 
lection  are  two  conical  black  stones  from  Babylon 
which  record  sales  of  land  iu  the  reign  of  Mero- 
dach-iddin  akhi,  a king  of  Babylonia  (B.C.  1150), 
a contemporary  with  the  great  Assyrian  king, 
Tiglath-pilioser  I, 

One  of  these  is  of  great  interest  on  account  of 
the  price  of  the  field  having  been  paid  iu  kind, 
in  lieu  of  the  616  mana  of  silver,  and  an  inventory 
of  the  objects  given,  with  a valuation  of  each,  is 
given  in  the  document. 

Among  the  items,  we  may  notice  “ One 
chariot  with  its  harness  for  100  (pieces)  of  silver.” 
Six  riding-horses,  equal  to  300  (pieces)  of 
silver.  “ A cow  in  calf,  some  asses  and  mules, 
as  well  as  numerous  pieces  of  cloth.”  These,  we 
are  told  in  the  inscription,  “ are  in  lieu  of  616 
pieces  of  silver.”  This  document  furnishes  us 
with  the  name  of  the  surveyor  who  values  the 
land, — his  name  is  “Sapiku,”  tho  son  of 
Merodacb-baladhu,  — and  he  is  termed  the 
Aiasakhu,  or  the  measurer  of  the  field.  Appended 
to  this  document  are  numerous  curses  on  the 
mover  of  the  land-mark. 

During  the  period  of  tho  Assyrian  empire, 
commerce  flourished  to  a considerable  extent  at 
Nineveh,  and  its  land  transactions  may  best 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  translation  of  a 
tablet  relating  to  the  sale  of  a house  at  Nineveh 
in  the  year  B.C.  640 : — 

1.  The  House  with  its  woodwork  and  doors 

2.  Of  Idpaic,  iu  the  midst  of  Nineveh, 

3.  Adjacent  to  the  house  of  Rubu-Nabu, 

4.  Adjacent  to  the  house  of  Dabir-Istar, 

6.  Adjacent  to  the  house  of  Shamas-irba, 

6.  Adjacent  to  the  established  street. 
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7.  Til©  house  which  is  in  the  midst  of 

Nineveh 

8.  is  built  by  Kullalai. 

9.  From  Pakana-akba-il  for  Sar-Istar, 

10.  For  the  sum  of  half  a mana  of  silver  he 

has  taken. 

11.  The  full  price  is  given,  this  house. 

12.  The  lease  is  taken. 

13.  The  deed  is  drawn. 

14.  It  is  done,  there  is  no  withdrawal. 

15.  Whosoever  at  a future  day  or  at  any  time 

16.  Shall  violate  this  contract,  or  this  pro- 

perty, 

17.  Whether  it  be  Pakana-aebail, 

18.  Whether  it  be  his  sons,  or  his  sons’  sons, 

19.  Who  from  Kullalai, 

20.  bis  sons  or  his  sons’  sons, 

21.  This  confirmed  deed  shall  violate, 

22.  5 MANAS  of  silver  he  shall  give. 

23.  Witness  in  the  presence  of  Isid-Nabu,  the 

chief  of  plantation. 

24.  Witness  in  the  presence  of  Kal-zir-Dabu 

Assur,  the  chief  of  plantation. 

25.  Witness  in  the  presence  of  Tirya,  the 

chief  of  plantation. 

26.  Witness  in  the  presence  of  Khirurya. 

27.  llonth  lyar  (II.)  10th  day  in  the  Eponym 
of  Assur-ladani, 

28.  In  the  presence  of  Nabu-akhi-iddina,  the 

Judge. 

Here  wo  have  the  deed  of  the  sale  of  a house 
which  took  place  in  the  eponyemo  year  of  a 
person  named  Assur-ladani.  By  the  occur- 
rence of  this  name  and  the  assistance  of  the 
canon  of  these  archons  or  eponyms  w©  are  en- 
abled to  fix  the  date  of  this  document.  There 
are  a great  number  of  documents  of  this  class 
in  the  national  collection  which  relate  to  com- 
mercial transactions  in  lands,  houses,  fields,  and 
slaves,  which  took  place  in  the  great  marts  of 
Nineveh  orKalakh.  But  the  number  of  Assyrian 
commercial  documents  in  the  British  Museum 
is  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the  Baby- 
lonian, of  which  more  than  half  the  collection 
consists. 

In  the  year  1875,  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  obtained  by  purchase,  from  a dealer  in 
Baghdad,  a collection  of  more  than  2,000  in- 
scribed cuneiform  tablets,  of  varying  sizes,  from 
i in.  by  j in.  to  8 in.  by  12  in.  These  docu- 
ments, on  their  arrival  in  England,  I found  to 
belong  to  the  class  known  as  contract-tablets, 
from  their  contents  relating  to  commercial 
transactions  and  contracts.  These  tablets  were 
found  in  one  of  the  mounds  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Babylon,  but  in  which  I have  as  yet  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  They  were  found  deposited 
in  a series  of  earthen  jars,  the  tops  of  which 
were  covered  by  a plain  tUe  sealed  to  the  jar 
by  bitumen.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  in 
England  I commenced  an  examination  of  these 
important  records  of  the  past,  and  soon  found 
them  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  My  first  re- 
searches were  directed  to  the  dates  attached  to 
these  documents,  which  were  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  for  the  settlement  of  the  much- vexed 
questions  of  later  Babylonian  and  Persian  chro- 
nology. The  result  of  this  examination  I have 
published  in  a paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archeology,  vol.  vi.  Some  idea  of 
the  complete  sequence  of  the  series  of  dates 
formed  from  these  tablets  may  be  obtained 
when  it  18  mentioned  that,  from  the  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  605,  until  the  last  year  of 
Danus  Hystaspis,  B.C.  486,  there  is  hardly 
one  year  unrepresented  by  dated  documents. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  most  difficult  points  in 
chronology  have  been 
settled  by  the  examination  of  these  documents 
A very  slight  examination  of  these  tablets 
sufficed  to  show  that  there  was  not  only  a 
regular  sequence  in  the  chronological  order,  but 
that  they  all  were,,  derived  from  one  and  the 
6amo_  source.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  com- 
mercial documents  and  papers  of  a great  Baby- 
lonmn  firm  of  bankers  and  State  land-agents 
trading  in  the  name  of  Egibi  & Sons.  Among 
these  tablets  are  found  terra-cotta  memoranda 
representing  every  kind  of  commercial  and 
fiscal  [transaction,  land  sales  and  leases,  loans 
and  mortgages,  loans  of  money,  sales  of  slaves 
and  property  of  every  description.  In  the  State 
portion  wo  find  lists  of  temple  offerings,  receipts 
for  taxes,  lists  of  unpaid  dues  and  claims,  law 
cases,  letters,  and  arbitrations.  In  documents 
relating  to  land  transactions  this  firm  is  ex- 
tremely rich,  and  a most  important  docu- 
ment m this  section  which  I have  discovered 

“‘A*!!’.  o*  tie  e(Jitor,  before 

the  readers  of  this  journal. 

In  csamiring  the  lana-agoncj  section  of  the 


I.  “ Field  on  the  road  which  is  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  [Banituv].” 

II.  “The  enclosure  of  Ipriya.” 

III.  “ [Land]  of  Burnga,  son  of  Tariya,  son  of 
the  chief  builder.” 

IT.  “ Land  of  Nabu-sar-ibni.” 

V.  “Land  of  Kisya,  son  of  [Dibzir,  son  of 
Pitu-sa-babi.” 


VI.  “ Land  of  Burnga,  son  of  Tariya,  son  of  the 
chief  builder.” 

The  dimensions  are  in  cubits: — Babylonian 
cubit  = 20‘475  English  inches,  and  uban  = of 
a cubit. 

The  original  plan  bears  no  indication  of  being 
drawn  to  scale.  The  block  here  given  is  almost 
the  exact  size  of  the  original. 


papers  of  this  firm,  I discovered  a tablet  in  dark 
terra-cotta,  on  which  was  neatly  drawn  the  plan 
which  accompanies  this  article,  and  which  was 
evidently  appended  to  a lease  or  sale  of  the 
estate  it  represents.  I have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  discover  the  actual  deed  relating  to  this 
land,  but  I hope  to  do  so  at  some  future  time  ; 
however,  the  plan  itself  is  of  great  interest  and 
value. 

It  represents  a plot  of  land  of  about  8^^  acres 
m area,  which  was  situated,  like  all  Babylonian 
estates,  on  the  banks  of  a river  or  canal.  The 
inscription  at  the  head  of  the  plan  informs  us 
that  it  is  the  plan  of  “ a field  in  the  high  road 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  or  canal  Nahr 
Banituv.  ^Although  in  the  plan  the  name  of 
the  river  is  lost,  I am  fortunately  able,  from 
another  tablet  relating  to  the  adjacent  property, 
to  supply  this  important  item. 

The  estate  is  divided  into  three  pairs  of 
parallelograms,  which  I have  called  B'-B®,  CLC^ 
H -D*,  to  which  are  added  two  more  similar- 
shaped plots,  A and  E,  and  an  irregular  tra- 
pezoidal piece,  P . The  dimensions  are  all  given  in 
cnbits,  or  fractions  of  cubits,  and  are  most  care- 
fully figured  on  the  drawing. 

.The  length  of  the  Assyrian  cubit  has  been 
established  by  means  of  the  comparison  of  the 
measurement  in  cubits  of  the  circumference  of 


the  palace  of  Khorsabad,  as  given  by  Sargom 
king  of  Assyria,  in  his  inscription,  and  the 
measurement  in  metres,  as  obtained  by  M. 
Flaudin,  the  French  architect,  employed  on  the 
explorations  on  that  site. 

The  inscriptions  state  that  the  cubit  circum- 
ference  of  the  palace  walls  was  16,280  cubits, 
and  the  measurement  of  M.  Flaudin  gave  8,547 
metres,  which  gives  a value  of  0-525  m.  as  the 
length  of  a cubit. 

Kepresenting  the  French  m&tr©  as  39  EngHsh 
inches,  we  obtain  for  the  cubit  the  value  of 
20'475  English  inches.  Those  who  are  anxious 
to  gain  further  information  as  to  the  linear 
measures  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  will  do  well 
to  consult  the  excellent  work  of  the  learned 
German  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Lepsius,  entitled  “ Die 
Assyrishen  Langen  masse,  1877.” 

The  greatest  length  of  this  estate  is  from  north 
to  south, being l,646cubit3,  or  936yds.  Oft.  5 in.  in 
Englishmeasurement.  The  width  on  the  northern 
border,  on  the  edge  of  the  highway,  is  84  cubits, 
or  140  ft.  The  dimensions  on  the  southern  por- 
tion being  much  obliterated,  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  length  of  the 
base  line. 

The  arc-shaped  curve  on  the  east  side  is  most 
carefully  measured,  its  circumference  being 
120  cubits,  or  200  ft.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
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mall  dimension  in  the  interior  of  the  arc  is 
iblifceratod,  as  it  evidently  represented  the  radius 
if  the  curve. 

In  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  adjacent 
iroperties  we  have  most  important  matter,  for 
ly  these  I have  been  enabled  to  fix  the  date  of 
he  plan  and  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
)oth  details  of  great  importance. 

The  northern  boundary  is  the  highway,  another 
locumont  calls  it  the  royal-highway,  on  the 
)aDk  of  the  river  Banituv.  The  greater  por- 
ion  of  the  western  side  adjoins  the  land  or  en- 
iloauro  of  a person  named  Ipriya,  and  the 
■emaindor  of  that  side,  and  the  southern  boun- 
lary  is  formed  by  the  land  of  Buruga,  the  son  of 
['aria,  the  son  of  the  chief  builder.  The  eastern 
ide,  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion,  that  is, 
Plots  B^,  are  adjacent  to  the  land  of 

IIabu-sah-ibni.  The  portion  F adjoins  the  land 
if  Kasiya,  the  son  of  Dibzir,  the  son  of  PiTu- 
AR-BABI. 

Taking  the  cubit  as  20  English  inches,  and  the 
k or  uban,  which  is  only  the  30th  part  of  a 
mbit,  being  omitted,  I obtain  the  following  table 
if  areas : — 

Ft.  in.  Ft.  in.  8q.  ft.  in. 

. Plot  A = 38«  X 6®  = C3  3 X 10  0 = 632  6 

1.  Plot  13  = 2 {260e  x 390  = 416  8 X 65  0 = 64,166  8 

Plot  C = 2 (384<:  x 34e)  = 6-1/)  0 x 66  2 = 71,893  16 

I.  Plot  D = 2 (313«  X 35«)  = 620  0 x 67  7 = 69,886  8 

Plot  E = 700'  X 93*  =1,166  2 x 168  0 = 184,264  4 

Square  feet  370,830  42 
Square  yarda  41,203  3 ft.  42  in. 

Acres  8,  2483  yds.  3 ft.  42  in, 

8 acres  2483  yds.  = 8^  acres. 

Having  thus  roughly  estimated  the  area  of 
■his  estate,  as  calculated  from  the  plan  and 
igured  dimensions  drawn  more  than  2,000  years 
.go,  we  will  now  endeavonr  to  find  out  some 
)articularB  of  the  mode  of  land  valuation  and 
ransfer  which  were  gone  through  in  this  case. 

i.moug  the  tablets  of  this  Egibi  series  is  one 
rery  finely  written  and  preserved  which  relates 

0 the  sale  of  a field  in  which  took  place  in 
i‘  Babylon  in  the  month  Tasbitov,  14th  day  in 
;he  3rd  year  of  Nabu-nahid  (Nabonidus),  king  of 
dabylon.  This  document  is  a very  fine  example  | 
;if  the  conveyance  series,  and  will  enable  us  to 
jain  a very  fall  insight  into  the  mode  of 
iransfer. 

1 In  the  accompanying  translation  some  of  the 

Iechnical  terms  are  very  difficult  on  accoimb  of 
heir  being  confined  solely  to  this  class  of 
ocumonts. 

I TRANSLATION. 

A. 

; 1.  A field  (in  area)  5 gur,  1 as,  6 ka  of  com 
seed  to  seed  it. 

2.  The  plantations,  and  wells  attached  to  the 
field,  its  borders,  and  approaches. 

3.  Upon  the  river  (canal)  of  Baitov,  in  the 
approach  to  the  gate  of  Zamasia,  in 
Babylon. 

B. 

1.  949  cubits  on  the  upper  side  towards  the 
west,  a boundary  is  fixed. 

2.  By  (the  land  of)  Nabu-sum-utsis,  the  giver 
of  the  field. 

3.  949  cubits  on  the  lower  side,  towards  the 
east,  a boundary  is  fixed.  By  (the  land 
of)  Nabu-sar-ibni,  son  of  Marduru, 

, 4.  40  cubits,  the  upper  headland  towards  the 
north  a boundary-line  is  fixed,  by  the 
king’s  highway,  on  the  bank  of  the  canal 
of  Banituv. 

, 5.  40  cnbits,  the  lower  headland  towards  the 
south,  a boundary-line  is  fixed  by  the 
other  portion  of  the  field. 

1 G.  A field  for  this  portion,  6 measures  of  corn 
seed.  A field  with  the  wells  attached. 

7.  And  a valuation  of  5 ka,  8 measures  of 
com  seed,  the  area.  First  measurement. 

C. 

1.  1,630  cubits,  on  the  upper  side  towards  the 
west  a boundary.line  is  fixed. 

. 2.  By  (the  land  of)  Nabu-sdm-utsib,  the  giver 
of  the  field. 

. 3.  1,614  cubits,  on  the  lower  side  towards  the 
east  a boundary-line  is  fixed. 

4.  By  the  land  of  Dib-zir,  the  son  of  BEL-suNtr, 
son  of  the  porter  at  the  gate  (Pitu-sa- 
babi). 

. 5.  For  the  junction  of  the  headlands  on  the 
north  the  former  measurement  suffices. 

6.  And  the  extra  boundary  is  fixed  by  the 
land  of  Nabu-sar-ibni,  the  son  of  Mar- 
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7.  On  the  south  a boundary  is  fixed  by  the 

land  of  Nabu-suji-dtsir,  the  giver  of  the 
field. 

8.  An  enclosure  of  3 gur,  4 ka,  7 measures 

of  com  seed,  the  field  and  borders 
adjacent. 

9.  And  by  area  measured  by  the  ka.  The 

second  measurement. 

D. 

1.  A field  of  6 GUR,  1 AS,  5 ka  of  com  seed, 

the  measurement  of  this  field. 

2.  In  area  3 gur,  1 pa,  5 ka,  2 measures  of 

com  seed,  the  fences  adjacent. 

3.  That  is  at  5 measures  of  com  seed  for 

I SHEKEL  of  silver,  18i  MANA,  8 SHEKELS 
of  silver  its  value. 

4.  And  addition  1 pa,  5 ka,  6 measures  of 

com  seed  for  the  borders  and  ap- 
proaches. 

5.  That  is  at  J a measure  of  com  seed  for 

1 SHEKEL  of  silver,  § mana,  9 shekels  of 
silver  its  price. 

B. 

1.  From  Nabu-sum-utsir,  son  of  Nabu-khil- 

ILI,  son  of  the  chief  builder. 

2.  MiNA-ILAV  - MARDUK,  BOH  of  NABU-TABNI- 

UTSiR,  eon  of  Egibi. 

3.  For  the  price  above-named  19  mana,  17^ 

SHEKELS  of  silver  he  has  obtained. 

4.  In  addition  to  its  full  price  a IJ  mana  of 

silver  as  guarantee  he  has  given  it. 

F. 

1.  The  estate  for  20J  mana,  17f  shekels  of 

silver  by  this  bond  from  the  hands  of 
Mina-ilav-marduk. 

2.  Son  of  Nabu-tadi-utsue,  son  of  Egibi, 

Nabu-sum-utsir. 

3.  Son  of  Nabu-khil-ili,  son  of  the  chief 

builder,  for  the  full  price  of  this  field. 

4.  A purchase  he  has  made — a repudiation  he 

has  not. 

5.  They  shall  not  return  to  each  other,  ^they 

shall  not  violate  by  force. 

6.  For  the  future  among  the  brothers,  the 

sons  or  the  family,  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate. 

7.  Who  is  of  the  sons  of  the  chief  builder 

shall  repudiate  these  fields, 

8.  Not  giving  the  silver,  not  reverencing  this 

bond,  silver  he  shall  pay. 

9.  As  much  as  xii  full  (mana)  he  shall  pay. 

G. 

To  the  seal  attached  to  this  document : — 
Witness  in  the  presence  of, — 

1.  Samas- SUM- UKiN,  son  of  SuLA,  son  of 

Bartuku. 

2.  Eimut,  son  of  Zilla,  son  of  the  chief , 

builder. 

3.  Marduk-sum-utsue,  son  of  Musaliim-mae- 

DUE,  son  of  the  boatman. 

4.  Kalba,  son  of  Basa,  son  of  the  cup- 

bearer. 

5.  BIMOT,  son  of  ilAEDUK-lEBA,  ^sou  of  the 

soldier. 

6.  Mi)Ei)UK-suM-UTSUB,  son  of  Musallim-mar. 

DUE,  son  of  the  boatman. 

7.  Kisir,  son  of  Mabu-ukin-napisti,  eon  of 

the  judge. 

8.  Mina  ■ ili  - marduk,  the  scribe,  son  of 

SUKHAI. 

9.  Nabu  - SEKUL  . EsiE,  tho  scribe,  son  of 

Nabunnai. 

Babylon,  month  Tasritw,  14th  day,  in  the 
III  year  of  Nabonidus  (B.C.  662),  king  of  Babylon. 

The  nail-mark  of  Nabu-sum-utsir,  tho  giver 
of  the  field,  fixed  for  his  seal. 

O 


Attached  to  the  document  are  the  impressions 
of  the  cylinder  engraved  seal  of  Minji-ili- 
marbuk,  the  scribe,  who  wrote  one  of  the  deeds, 
and  the  seal  of  Nabu-sekul-esib,  the  scribe 
who  wrote  the  other  copy. 

The  first  section  of  this  document  contains  a 
species  of  preamble  giving  the  nature  of  the 
transaction, — the  land,  its  situation,  and  com- 
puted  area.  We  find  that  it  is  situated  on  the 
border  of  the  king's  highway,  in  the  approach 
to  one  of  tho  great  gates  of  Babylon.  The  great 
gate  of  Zamama  was  on  the  southern  side  of 
Babylon,  so  that  we  may  possibly  recognise  the 
Nabur  Banituv,  in  Wnrdeah  Tor,  one  of  the 
great  canals  on  this  side  of  tho  city. 

In  tho  second  section  of  the  deed  (B)  wo  have 
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the  measurement  given  of  the  first  parallelo- 
gram into  which  the  surveyor  has  divided  the 
estate,  its  dimensions  being  949  cubits  x 40 
cubits,  or  1,580  ft.  x 66  ft.  8 in. 

Lines  7 and  8 give  a computation  of  the  area 
of  this  field,  according  to  a system  in  vogue  in 
Babylonia,  and  also  among  the  Jews,  by  a 
computation  of  the  amount  of  com  required  to 
sow  it  (Leviticus  xxvii.  16). 

The  third  paragraph  (C)  relates  the  measure- 
ment of  the  second  parallelogram.  This  parallel- 
ogram adjoins  on  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
first  measured  portion,  and  its  area  is  difficult  to 
compute,  on  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
headlands  being  lost. 

A similar  calculation  of  the  area  by  the 
quality  of  corn  required  is  appended  to  this 
paragraph. 

In  section  D,  two  com  areas  are  added 
together,  and  a price  estimated  according  to  the 
market  price  of  com. 

We  have  for  the  land  area,  the  price  of 
^ SHEKEL  for  each  measure  of  com,  i.e.,  18^  mana 

8 SHEKELS. 

For  the  fences,  approaches,  &c.,  a higher 
quotation  of  ^ a shekel  per  measure,  giving  us 
a value  of  § mana,  9 shekels. 

Section  E computes  these  two  values,  and 
gives  ns  a price  19  mana,  ^ shekels  of  silver  as 
the  full  price. 

Mans.  Shekels, 


1.  To  the  computed  value  of  ground  ...  18i  8 

2.  To  the  computed  value  of  fences,  &c.  J 9 

Represented  in  the  deed  as  ig  i7« 

To  this  is  added  a guarantee,  for  faith  of  IJ  * 

Which,  to  balance  the  previous  slight 
deduction  is  represented  aa 20J  17‘- 


The  section  P relates  to  the  ratifications  of 
the  deed  and  the  penalties  of  refutation  on  non- 
fulfilment  of  any  of  the  clanses.  Here  we 
notice  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  descendants 
the  brothers  take  precedence  of  the  sons,  an 
evident  relic  of  the  old  Turanian  law  of  beritance 
which  was  in  use  in  Babylonia.  A similar  law 
of  heritance  is  in  vogue  in  Turkey  at  tho  present 
day. 

To  the  document  are  attached  tho  impres- 
sions of  the  cylinder  seals  of  the  scribes  who 
made  the  two  copies  of  the  document  for  tho 
vendor  of  the  field,  Nabu-sum-utsir,  and  the  pur- 
chaser, Mina-ili-marduk. 

The  first  of  these  scribes  is  Mina-ili-marduk, 
the  son  of  SuKHAl,  and  his  seal  is  a figure  of  a 
priest,  in  robes  of  his  office,  standing  in  the  atti- 
tude of  adoration  before  an  altar.  On  the  altar 
are  several  sacred  emblems,  a cross,  a staff  sur- 
mounted by  a solar  disc,  and  a serpent.  The 
legend  on  the  cylinder  has  been  written  in 
archaic,  or  black  letter  type;  tho  inscription, 
“ Tho  seal  of  Mina-ili-marduk,  the  scribe.”  The 
word  for  seal  is  literally  " writing-stono.”  The 
seal  of  Nabu-sekul-esir  is  a figure  of  a eunuch 
in  act  of  adoration,  and  bears  the  inscription, 
“ The  seal  of  Nabu-sekul-esir,  the  scribe.” 

There  still  remains  one  very  important  point 
to  be  examined  respecting  this  deed,  and  that  is 
the  enumeration  of  the  adjacent  properties;  for 
by  these  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  the  two  most 
difficult  points  respecting  the  plan  I have 
described. 

We  find  the  adjacent  lands  to  the  one  sold  in 
this  deed  are  given  as — 

1.  On  the  west  tho  boundary  is  in  the  land  of 

Nabu-sum-utsir,  the  giver  of  the  field. 
This  man  is  described  in  tho  deed  as  the 
son  of  Nabu-khil-ili,  the  son  of  the 
chief  builder. 

2.  The  boundary  on  the  east  is  tho  land  of 

Nabu-sar-ibni,  the  son  of  Marddku.  Tho 
second  parallelogram  adjoins  the  land 
of  Dibzir,  the  son  of  Bil-su-nu,  the  son 
of  the  “man,  the  opener  of  the  gate,” 
t.e.,  the  porter. 

3.  The  northern  boundary  is  the  “ king’s 

highway,”  on  the  bank  of  the  river  or 
canal  of  Banituv. 

4.  The  southern  boundary  is  tho  land  of  Nabu- 

sum-utsir,  the  vendor  of  the  field. 

Among  these  adjoining  proprietors  we  recog- 
nise many  of  the  names  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  possessing  land  adjacent  to  that 
figured  in  the  plan. 

In  the  plan,  we  find  plots  B^  C®,  D®,  have  an 
eastern  frontier  on  the  land  of  Nabu-sar-ibni  of 
946  cubits,  or  three  cubits  less  than  that  given 
as  the  length  of  the  first  plot  in  tho  tablet 
translated.  The  northern  boundaiy  is  40  cubits, 
or  one  cubit  more  than  width  of  plots  B*,  C'^, 
and  D'''. 
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The  second  paraTlclograin  joins  on  to  the 
laud  of  Dibzir,  eon  of  Bil-su-nu,  son  of  the 
opener  of  the  gate  (Pitu-sa-Babi).  We  find  the 
south-eastern  frontier  of  the  land  in  the  plan, 
that  is,  the  trapezoidal  portion  F,  adjoins  the 
land  of  Kisiya,  son  of  Dibzir,  sou  of  “the opener 
of  the  gate”  (Pitu-sa-isabi). 

Prom  these  data  it  is  evident  that  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  estate  of  the  plan  and  that 
UH'iitioned  in  the  tablet  are  the  same,  and,  in 
fnct,  the  latter  includes  a considerable  portion  of 
tlr>  former.  The  estate  sold  by  Nabu-sum- 
UTSIR  to  Mixa-ili-aiaeduk  was  a long  narrow 
one,  40  cubits  in  width,  and  919  + 1,630  or  2,579 
cubits,  in  length,  with  a narrow  headland  upon 
the  river  to  afford  a means  of  irrigation  of  the 
land. 

The  whole  western  side  is  occupied  by  the 
land  of  Nabu-sum-L'tsir,  a name  which  does  not 
occur  on  the  plan. 

The  south  and  south-western  boundary  of  the 
plan  are  the  lands  of  Buruga,  son  of  Tariya,  son 
of  tho  chief  builder.  Nabu-sum-utsir,  the 
vendor  of  the  laud  in  the  tablet,  is  the  sou, 
Nabl'-kiiil-ibi,  the  son  of  the  chief  builder, 
a member  of  tho  same  family,  but  not  a son 
of  Buruga.  In  the  plan  we  find  tho  son  of 
Dibzir,  whereas  Dibzir  himself  occurs  in  the 
tablet ; it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  sale  of 
the  land  drawn  in  the  tablet  took  place  later  than 
the  third  year  of  Nabonidus,  at  a time  when  the 
greater  portion  of  this  estate  was  in  the  hands 
Ilf  Nabit-scm-utsir,  who  sold  jilnts  B’,  C’,  D*, 
half  of  E and  F,  and  a considerable  amount  south 
of  the  base  line,  to  Mina-ili-marduk  for  the  sum 
of  20^  mana  17, ^ shekels  of  silver.  Since  that 
sale  the  lands  had  in  part  changed  hands,  and 
li:id  become  combined  in  the  form  of  the  estate 
figured  on  the  plan.  The  probable  date  of  this 
plan  is,  therefore,  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Nabonidus. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  deal  with  many 
of  the  points  of  interest  which  suggest  them- 
selves  in  the  examination  of  these  documents. 

I hope  at  some  future  time,  when  my  examina- 
tion of  this  interesting  branch  of  cuneiform 
literature  is  more  advanced,  to  give  to  this 
journal  some  more  extracts  from  the  papers  of 
Egibi  & Sons,  bankers  and  financial  agents, 
Babylon.  W.  St.  C.  Boscawex. 


BRADFORD. 

“We  looked  mysteriously  into  a kindred 
country,  where  dwelt  our  fathers  ; inexpres? ibly 
dear  to  ns,  but  which  had  seemed  for  ever 
hidden  from  our  eyes,” — words  of  Carlyle, 
which  might  fittingly  be  used  by  those  who 
know  Bradford  now,  and  could  have  looked 
upon  a faithful  portraiture  of  it  as  it  was  when 
the  element  of  growth  began  really  to  manifest 
itself.  To  obtain  such  a portraiture  we  must 
look  to  what  Bradford  was  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago.  Wo  need  not  cast  back  anxious 
eyes  into  the  past ; for,  except  in  the  dating 
back  of  tho  old  parish  church  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  there  is  not  much  of  an  antiquarian 
nature  about  the  town,  and  what  there  is  is  so 
girt  about  by  the  genius  of  to-day, — the  erec- 
tions, tho  factories,  and  the  noise, — that  it  is 
hidden.  The  town  is  in  the  heart  of  the  manu- 
facturing country  ; situated  at  the  junctions  of 
whiit  were  “ three  beautiful  valleys.”  With  coal 
and  iron  abounding  near  it,  and  with  facilities 
of  shipment  by  its  canals  and  of  despatch  by 
early  railways,  it  necessarily  acquired  greatness. 
Let  us  look  at  what  it  was  above  two  score 
years  ago,  and  wo  shall  speedily  see  what 
changes  it  has  known  since.  It  had  been,  under 
the  great  Reform  Act,  recently  created  a 
borough  ; it  was  building  a large  now  courthouse, 
where  we  were  to  meet  its  “ court  of  requests,” 
and  that  for  the  “honour  of  Pontefract”;  it 
had  two  churches,— St.  Peter’s  and  Christ’s,— 
besides  half  a dozen  chapels  and  places  of  wor- 
ship  for  Dissenters ; its  markets  and  fairs  were 
to  some  extent  agricultural;  its  manufactures 
were  then,  firstly,  worsted  stuffs,  then  broad 
and  narrow  cloths,  and  “ wool  cards  and 
combs”  were  also  made.  The  gentry  of 
that  day  lived  in  High  - street,  Manor- 
row,  Vicar  - lane,  and  Horton  - row ; four 
bankers— including  firms  still  trusted— kept  tho 
cash  of  its  merchants  ; there  were  boat-builders 
on  Canal-side  andWindbill;  the  sole  collieries 
worked  near  were  Bowling,  Four  Lane  End, 
Wilsey,  Calbery,  and  Eastbrook  ; shuttle  and 
sizing  makers  abounded  ; sixty-eight  firms  were 
included  in  the  list  of  woollen  cloth  manu- 
facturers,  including  reprosentntives  of  tho 


Bradley,  Dibbs,  Hammond,  Hardaker,  Lightfoot, 
Overend,  Parker,  and  tho  Wall  families;  whilst 
the  woolstaplers  were  even  more  numerous,  and 
the  worsted  spinners  and  worsted-stuff  manu- 
facturers formed  an  imposing  number.  The 
gasworks  in  Mill-street  were  small.  A dozen 
coaches  ran  to  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Kendal, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Preston,  Skipton,  and  York; 
a van  to  London,  whilst  the  Deacon  & Harri-sons, 
the  Carvers,  Thompsons,  Huttons,  and  Har- 
risons, formed  the  chief  of  the  carriers,  and 
Selby  Canal  and  other  companies  gave  “con- 
veyance by  water.”  The  pest-ofiice  was  on  n 
small  scale — in  Kirkgate, — and  from  Keighley 
and  Haworth  it  was  still  by  horse-post.  Finally, 
at  the  first  election  tho  candidate  at  the  liead  of 
the  poll  received  only  634  votes,  although  the 
borough  contained  even  then  43,537  inhabitants. 

After  the  date  to  which  these  particulars  refer, 
there  was  the  commencement  of  an  era  of 
growth  in  the  great  trades  of  Bradford,  and  a 
necessary  growth  of  the  town  itself.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  town,  its  full  supplies  of  power,  the 
variety  of  its  trades,  and  the  extent  to 
which  there  has  been  a growth  in  the  wants 
the  chief  of  these  supply,  are  the  main  causes 
to  which  that  growth  may  be  ascribed.  It,  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  a steady  and  sure  growth, 
not  so  much  by  leaps  and  bonnds,  as  has  been 
known  in  the  case  of  other  communities,  and 
possibly  for  this  cause  it  has  not  so  fully  known 
the  eras  of  special  depression  that  other  towns 
have  known.  It  still  has  its  ironworks,  on,  per- 
haps,  a scale  of  increased  size ; it  has  stone- 
works of  some  note;  its  collieries  have  shared  in 
the  prosperity  and  adversity  of  the  coal  trade  ; 
but  still,  its  chief  dependence  is  on  its  wool  and 
worsted  manufactures,  and  it  may  claim  to  be 
the  principal  seat  of  the  stuff  and  woollen  yarn 
trades  ; and  the  growth  of  these  varied  trades 
has  been  reflected  in  the  population  and  in  all 
the  tokens  of  an  enlarged  populace.  At  the 
last  census  the  numbers  of  tho  people  had  so 
risen  that  from  tho  43,000  we  have  noted  they 
had  to  bo  set  down  as  145,830.  Its  School  Board, 
before  it  had  been  many  years  in  existence,  had 
7,300  children  on  the  registers  of  its  schools,  and 
has  largely  increased  its  accommodation  since. 
The  number  of  paupers  in  the  limits  of  the  local 
Board  of  Guardians  varies  between  1,000  and 
2,000;  in  the  town  the  death-rate  fluctuates 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  from  sixty  to  nearly  100  weekly. 
In  tho  Bradford  Infirmary  and  Dispensary 
there  are  usually  about  100  in-patients,  whilst 
those  treated  out.side  raise  the  number  of  the 
afflicted  dealt  with  by  this  institution  over 
1,000  weekly,  and  other  institutions  play  their 
part  in  the  removal  or  the  assuaging  of  tho 
pains  and  ills  the  flesh  is  heir  to.  There  are 
more  pleasant  proofs  of  the  great  and  growing 
population  of  Bradford ; there  are  the  almost 
countless  churches  and  chapels  which  stud  the 
town  with  edificses  of  differential  beauty;  the 
noble  provision  that  has  been  made  iu  the  hand- 
some  parks  for  the  recreation  of  the  populace  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  some  attempt  has  been 
made  to  meet  the  intellectual  ne^s  of  the 
townspeople.  Not  only  so,  but  in  its  mechanics’ 
hall,  its  free  library,  its  temperance-hall,  which 
has  been  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  one  or  two  of  its  hospitals,  it  has 
buildings  with  considerable  claims  to  architec- 
tural beauty.  Its  stations  are  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances .being  made  more  commodious ; it 
boasts  of  three  or  four  statues,  including  those 
of  Titus  Salt  and  Oastler ; and  in  other 
modes  it  has  shown  a corporate  appreciation  of 
art  not  universal  iu  English  communities.  It  is 
true  that  this  taste  has  been  exhibited  under 
considerable  difflculties,  under  the  general  diffi- 
culties which  affect  such  communities  in  the 
smoko  and  the  soot  of  busy  manufacturing 
districts,  but  that  it  e.xiats  in  spite  of  these  is 
matter  for  congratulation. 

As  to  the  trade  of  Bradford  and  the  prospects 
of  tho  town,  its  predominance  in  the  special 
industry  which  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  it  is 
well  known  ; and  its  market  is  looked  forward 
to  with  eagerness  wherever  men  in  the  wool  and 
worsted  trades  most  do  congregate.  Its  banks 
are  many,  and  the  appreciation  by  capitalists  of 
the  chief  of  these  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  shares  sell  for  three  times  the 
amount  which  has  been  paid  up.  Similarly  its 
Exchange  and  others  of  its  public  buildings  have 
their  values  “ above  par,”  and  its  Corporation 
and  Canal  Conijjauy  have  their  respective 
securities  also  approved  by  capital.  The  founda- 
tions of  its  frado  are  secure,  and  it  is  more 
likely  that  that  trade  will  bo  increased  by  tho 


addition  of  new  branches  than  that  it  will  be 
diminished  by  the  falling  off  in  the  old.  In  its 
position,  its  old  and  continued  repute,  as  well  as 
in  the  largeness  of  the  capital  invested  in  its 
chief  trades,  there  are  very  substantial  reasons 
why  Bradford  may  expect  to  flourish  and  to 
increase.  It  is  not  the  small  town  it  was  half 
a century  ago  ; but  it  has  put  forth  new  roots 
which  seem  to  have  taken  enduring  hold. 
Stretching  not  only  out  itself,  it  has  put  forth 
offshoots  around  it  which  are  not  the  least  part 
of  its  greatness.  In  pleasant  Airedaile,  one  of 
its  best  known  sons  planted  a vigorous  young 
manufacturing  colony  which  could  not  find  room 
for  its  growth  in  Bradford,  and  created  a model 
manufacturing  village  known  far  and  wide. 
And  though  Saltaire  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief 
of  these  offshoots  there  are  others  notable  in 
their  way  around  Bradford,  whilst  all  the 
villages  near  tho  town  have  derived  a vast 
impulse  from  the  growth  of  that  great  com- 
munity,  and  in  most  instances  that  impulse  has 
been  of  an  industrial  order.  Thus,  with  its  belt 
of  manufacturing  towns  in  embryo,  with  a 
district  around  it  studded  with  great  oommuni- 
ties,  and  with  ample  railway  communication 
with  all  tho  great  centres  of  trade  and  popula- 
tion, Bradford  may  claim  to  he  one  of  the  most 
promising  cemmercial  towns  in  Yorkshire.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  has  within  it  one  or  two  oases 
in  the  midst  of  a wilderness  of  brick  aud 
mortar,  and  it  has  also  an  outlet  by  rail 
to  one  of  the  most  bracing  and  invigorating, 
not  to  say  one  of  the  wildest  districts  of 
England.  Stretching  right  out  from  Bradford, 
there  runs  out  by  Skipton  the  great  extension 
of  the  Midland  Railway,  which  in  its  northern 
course  rushes,  careering  through  a wild  land, 
where  mountain  ridges  and  high  and  bleak 
moorlands  alternate  with  pretty  little  dells  far 
below,  looking  down  on  which  the  gazer  is 
reminded  of  those  lotus-eaters  who  looked  down 
from  the  heights  on  the  tillers  of  the  soil  below. 
Tho  great  seat  of  tho  stuff  and  woollen  yarn 
trades  has,  then,  ample  opportunity  to  seek  rest 
in  the  breezy  uplands  far  away  from  its  own  noise 
and  dense  life.  It  has  in  the  pai'ks  that  beautify 
it,  and  in  some  of  its  many  public  buildings, 
proofs  of  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens,  which 
will  serve  it  in  good  stead  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past.  Its  trade  must  know  tho  ebbs  and 
flows  in  that  greater  volume  of  trade  of  which 
it  forms  a part ; bub  unlike  stationary  com- 
munities,  it  flows  with  the  flow,  and  it  does  not 
feel  so  fully  the  ebb  as  do  some,  and  thus  its 
future  is  promising  as  its  past  has  shown 
fulfilment. 


A MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM  IN 
MARBLE. 

The  great  vase  which  M.  Gustave  Bore  has 
executed  for  the  Exhibition  of  1878  at  Paris,  is 
the  most  original  design  which  can  be  found  in 
modern  sculpture.  We  call  the  object  a vase, 
iu  default  of  a better  word  ; but  it  does  not 
belong  to  either  of  the  nine  principal  forms  of 
vase,  as  they  are  indicated  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  neither  au  amphora, 
a hydria,  a krater,  a lebes,  a lekythos,  an 
ariballos,  a cantharos,  nor  a kylix.  It  does  not 
approach  the  more  modem  form,  dear  to  the 
artists  of  the  Renaissance,  of  the  tazza.  An 
Italian  would  call  it  bluntly  una  bottiglia.  It  is 
a pear-shaped,  long-necked  vessel,  of  very 
elegant  proportions  and  curvatures,  standing, 
with  the  pedestal,  which  forms  part  of  the 
design,  4'50  metres  high.  The  extreme  width 
is  about  half  the  height.  The  diameter  of  tho 
narrowest  part  of  the  neck  is  one-fifth  of  the 
widest  diameter.  Over,  under,  round,  and  into 
the  mouth  of  this  gigantic  vessel,  a chorus 
of  some  hundred  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  amorini 
are  conducting  a midsummer  night’s  revel. 
The  extraordinary  boldness  of  the  work 
may  be  estimated,  rather  than  imagined,  when 
we  say  that  the  largest  figures  would  stand,  if 
erect,  3 ft.  high ; and  that  the  whole  group  con- 
sists rather  of  figures  in  the  round  than  of  what 
is  usually  called  relief, — even  alto  relievo.  The 
motive  of  the  grouping  may  be  said  to  be  the 
capturing  and  binding  of  the  Satyrs  by  the 
Nymphs  and  Loves ; but  the  boldest  and  most 
life-like  notions  startle  the  observers.  One 
lovely  little  chenib  has  twined  a vine-stem 
round  the  legs  of  a Satyr,  who  is  struggling  with 
four  other  Cupids  aud  a nymph,  and  has  fallen 
backwards  with  the  force  of  the  pull,  and  rests 
on  the  ground  only  with  one  knee  and  one  foot, 
— tho  little  body  being  at  right  angles  with  the 
vase,  and  tho  head  actually  upside  down.  The 
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faco  of  the  latter  figure  has  an  arch  and 
triumphal  smile,  while  bis  companion,  whose 
vine-atom  has  snapped,  is  falling  below  him, 
with  a lively  expression  of  terror  and  wrath  at 
hia  mishap.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
■vase  a sort  of  Cupid’s  ladder  is  occupied 
with  girls  and  Loves  climbing  to  the  sum- 
mit. One  little  Amorino  is  squeezing  grapes 
linto  a cylix  held  by  a nymph,  who  must 
bo  thought, — perhaps  alono  of  all  tho  numerous 
ifigurea, — to  be  already  somewhat  the  worse  for 
'the  vine-juice.  Behind  him  a girl  helps  herself 
up  by  clinging  to  the  ankle  of  a climbing  Cupid. 

Yet  higher  another  Love  has  ju-t  got  his 
arm  over  the  lip  of  the  vessel ; while  a third, 
(perched  on  the  top,  holds  np  his  right  hand  in 
: oucouragement.  A fat  Silcnns,  to  the  right  of 
' the  wine-making  Cupid,  seems  oppressed  with 
iheat  or  with  thirst,  and  is  tended  and  embraced 
by  two  boy-angels.  Again,  looking  to  tbe  right, 
iwe  come  on  a Cupid  riding  on  a lizard,  and  just 
[unhorsed  by  the  wriggling  opposition  of  his 
>monture.  The  little  winged  groom,  whose  duty 
lit  is  to  lead  the  lizard,  is  almost  entirely  detached 
from  tbe  vase.  A Satyr,  blowing  a conch,  and 
i holding  on  with  one  hand  to  the  vino-tracery,  is 
(another  figure  almost  wholly  detached  from  tbe 
pground.  One  seated  female  figure,  with  a Cupid 
t seated  by  her,  may  be  considered,  from  the  com- 
ipanitively  matronly  quiet  of  her  attitude,  to  be 
^Venus,  or  Titania,  or  the  chaperon  of  tho  wilder 
'girls.  Around  the  base  of  tho  vase  are  Cupids 
(engaged  in  more  serious  business,  such  as  was 
[indicated  by  the  charge  of  Titania, — 

I " Come,  now  a roundel  and  a fairy  sotid  ; 

Then,  for  tho  third  part  of  a minute,  hence  : 

Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  luusk-rose  buds; 

Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  ^sinps 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats;  and  some,  keep  hack 
Tbe  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  boots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirite." 

Spiders,  beetles,  worms,  moths,  and  flies,  in- 
tetead  of  bats  and  owls,  are  the  small  deer 

I chased  by  tbe  elves  of  Core,  one  of  whom  is 
engaged  in  tbe  unprecedented  frolic  of  blowing 
la  snail,  as  a schoolboy  blows  an  egg,  with  his 
I lips  at  tho  end  of  the  spire  of  the  shell,  the 
. mollusc  turning  round  his  horned  eyes  in 
[ embarrassment. 

, As  an  example  of  the  pictoresque  in  sculpture, 
and  the  execution,  in  solid  material,  of  the 
lightest  and  wildest  sketches,  hitherto  confined 
to  the  pencil  or  the  etching-needle  for  their  pro- 
duction, M.  Lore’s  vase  stands  alone. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  PRIZE  DRAWINGS. 

The  drawings  to  which  prizes  have  been 
awarded  in  ” tbe  National  Art  Competition  of 
1878  ’'  are  on  view  in  Exhibition. road.  They 
are  very  nnmorous,  about  1,40U  in  number,  and 
fill  two  pretty  large  rooms  on  walls  aud  screens, 
and  furnish,  we  may  conclude,  a good  indication 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  which  is 
^ being  done  under  the  auspices  of  “ the  Depart- 

Iment.”  At  least,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  work 
done  we  must  form  a high  estimate,  because  wo 
learn  that  these  are  selected  from  138,0L5  works 
I sent  up  by  142  schools  of  art  throughout  the 
i kingdom.  Nevertheless,  the  impression  pro- 
I ducod,  on  a first  view  at  any  rate,  is  that  medals 
I are  given  rather  freely,  and  are  not  vei*y  difficult 
to  earn.  If  we  may  conclude  that  a compa- 
I ratively  sufficient  discrimination  is  exercised  in 
i dispensing  rewards,  we  must  also  conclude  that 
; in  that  case  an  immense  amount  of  poor  work 
I is  submitted.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that 
! this  is  to  be  expected  when  tho  competition  is 
; open  to  all  jjupils  in  a certain  gr<ade  of  the 
I Government  schools  of  art  all  over  the  kingdom. 
i There  are  nine  gold  medals  given,  nearly  forty 
I silver  ditto,  between  seventy  and  eighty  bronze 
r ditto,  and  considerably  over  one  hundred  book 
• prizes  ; all  alike  dignified,  we  observe,  with  tho 
; title  “National,”  — “National  Gold  Medal," 
'“National  Bronze  Medal,”  “National  Book 
s Prize  ” 5 BO  that  we  are  surprised,  in  the  case  of 
1 drawings  honourably  mentioned,  not  to  find 
I them  also  labelled  “ National  honourable  men- 
. tion.”  There  is  a degree  of  pomposity  about 
this  which  is  unnecessary,  and  which,  in  view  of 
I the  character  of  some  of  the  works  on  which 
; these  national  rewards  are  bestowed,  becomes 
I occasionally  rather  ludicrous.  For  example,  we 
\ observed  that  a National  gold  medal  for  archi- 
] tectural  design  (the  only  one  awarded)  bad  been 
. gained  by  a student  at  Northampton,  for  a 
! “design  for  church.”  This  we  naturally  looked 
■ at  with  some  interest ; and,  having  certainly 
: some  special  right  to  speak  in  regard  to  archi- 
’•  tectural  design,  wo  must  plainly  say  that  to  give 


a reward  with  so  high-sounding  a title  for  such 
a drawing  ns  the  one  in  question  is  simply 
absurd.  It  is  a perspective  drawing  of  a Gothic 
church,  without  a spark  of  originality,  and  so 
aoratchy  and  defective  in  drawing  in  many 
places  that  it  could  hardly  have  had  a chance 
for  a prize  even  in  the  junior  class  of  design  of 
tho  Architectural  Association.  The  architectural 
contingent  to  tbe  exhibition  is  not  large  ; there 
are,  in  fact,  only  a very  few  architectural  draw- 
ings hang;  but,  even  granting  that  this  were 
the  best  of  them,  to  give  the  producer  of  this 
drawing  tho  right  to  say  that  ho  obtained  a 
“ National  Gold  Medal  ” for  architectural 
design  is  not  a proceeding  calculated  to  raise  the 
Government  schools  of  art  in  the  eyes  of  archi- 
tects, to  say  the  least  of  it.  In  f.ict,  however, 
the  architectural  design  by  Mr.  Marshall  (also  a 
Nottingham  student),  to  which  tho  bronze 
medal  has  been  awarded,  has  considerably  more 
merit  in  it  than  one  that  gained  tho  “gold,”  as 
it  shows  a certain  amount  of  originality  in  archi- 
tectural treatment,  which  tho  other  certainly 
does  not.  Other  gold  medal  designs  seem  (as 
we  heard  remarked  in  the  room)  “veiy  easily 
earned  ” ; one  for  designs  for  glass  vases,  for 
example,  of  which  the  drawings  are  fairly 
executed,  but  the  designs  contain  nothing  more 
than  might  be  picked  out  of  any  one  of  half  a 
dozen  shop-windows.  In  other  cases  there  is  a 
more  even  balance  between  tbe  work  and  the 
award  ; Miss  Bradley,  of  Dublin,  for  example, 
has  gained  the  gold  medal  for  “ a chalk  drawing 
of  a head  from  life  ” by  a drawing  showing 
much  feeling  and  refinement,  and  not  over- 
finished;  and  Miss  Grace  (Brighton)  shows  a 
still-life  group  in  oil  which  quite  deserves  tbe 
honour  it  has  attained, — rn  honour,  however, 
considerably  impaired  by  the  bestowal  of  a 
medal  of  precisely  similar  importance  on  works 
exhibiting  very  inferior  qualities. 

We  commended  one  drawing  as  not  being 
“over-finished,”  thereby  intending  to  imply  our 
conviction  that  in  certain  departments  there  is 
a good  deal  more  attention  paid  to  finisli  of  exe- 
cution than  is  consistent  with  tho  real  end  of 
the  kind  of  study  pursued.  Of  course,  if  people 
paint  flowers,  for  example,  or  anything  else 
from  life,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  finish  too  much, 
because  the  finish,  the  realisation  of  tho  delicacy 
of  nature,  is  itself  the  object,  and  the  work  when 
complete  is  really  a work  of  art  and  a thing  to 
derive  pleasure  from,  though  ostensibly  done  as 
a study.  But  we  can  hardly  feel  the  same  in 
regard  to  the  drawings  from  well-known  casts 
which  fill  so  large  a part  of  the  wall-space,  and 
upon  which  so  much  time  and  labour  must  have 
been  bestowed.  A crayon  drawing  from  a cast 
is  a means  to  an  end  only, — a process  of  learn- 
ing  ; and,  in  our  opinion,  the  student  who  spent 
a given  time  in  making  two  or  three  drawings  of 
the  object  from  different  positions,  with  accuracy 
but  not  with  much  finish,  would  know  much 
more  about  it,  and  have  made  more  progress  in 
drawing  within  the  time  than  the  one  who  de- 
voted the  whole  time  to  a highly,  finis  bed  stippled- 
up  drawing  from  one  point  of  view.  No  one 
cares  for  the  latter  when  it  is  done ; and  tbe 
only  aim  in  this  stage  of  study  should  be  to  get 
as  much  power  of  drawing  as  possible  in  propor- 
tion to  tbe  time  expended. 

Things  are  not  so  bad  in  this  way  at  South 
Kensington,  perhaps,  as  they  once  were.  We 
do  not  now  see  rows  of  drawings  of  a plaster  plum 
or  something  else  equally  uninteresting,  which 
have  as  much  relation  to  real  “art”  as  practising 
scales  has  to  real  music.  But  the  impression 
produced  by  the  collection  is  that  the  hand 
rather  than  the  head  is  educated  in  the  Schools 
of  the  Department.  Prom  a certain  point  of 
view  it  may  perliaps  be  replied  that  this  is  all 
that  a Bohool  of  art  can  really  profess  to  accom- 
plish,  and  that  the  pupils  themselves  must  bring 
tbe  braius  and  the  feeling  to  bear  upun  what 
they  learn,  and  turn  it  to  its  best  account.  Still, 
there  is  a very  obviously  prosaic  tendency 
pervading  the  studies.  In  tbe  oil  studies  still- 
life  immensely  predominates ; groups  of  jars 
and  books  and  other  objects  of  the  kind.  Land- 
scape is  scarcely  represented  at  all,  leaving  us 
to  suppose  that  it  is  not  much  encouraged  ; 
and  what  there  is  of  it  is  mechanical  and  desti- 
tute of  feeling.  On  the  whole  the  decorative 
design  seems  to  us  the  most  successful  depart- 
ment, though  here  wo  quite  fail  in  some  instances 
to  understand  the  judgment  which  has  regulated 
the  distribution  of  rewards.  Tbe  occasional 
specimens  in  which  originality  and  artistic 
power  rather  than  mere  finish,  are  exhibited, 
serve  to  render  the  mechanical  nature  of  tho 
mass  of  the  work  more  prominent;  but  these 


do  not  seem  to  have  found  the  favour  they 
might  have  reasonably  expected.  Miss  West’s 
very  clever  little  sketch  of  two  mice  attacking 
a piece  of  cheese,  which  gets  a bronze  medal 
only,  shows  much  more  real  artistic  insight 
and  observation  than  some  things  which  have 
received  medals  in  more  precious  metals.  There 
are  one  or  two  figure  studies  from  the  life  from 
Lambeth,  drawings  and  models,  which  have  far 
more  of  life  in  them  than  those  which  have 
received  prizes  over  their  heads.  In  short,  the 
impression  produced  is  that  the  prizes  arc  given 
more  for  manipulation  than  for  any  higher 
quality;  and  we  cannot  consider  thin  a good  or 
desirable  tendency  in  a school  of  art. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  CIVIL 
ENGINEERING. 

The  programme  of  the  International  Congress 
on  Civil  Engineering  at  Paris,  in  1878,  is  of  im- 
portance  not  only  as  a guide  to  inquiry  and  dis- 
cusaion,  but  as  a synoptic  view  of  that  branch 
of  practical  science  as  regarded  in  Prance.  It 
coQ'ists  of  nine  sections,  which  are  as  follow  : — 

Section  I. — Mines  and  Metallurgy. 

1.  Steel. — New  modes  of  making  steel;  its 
economical  future ; its  various  applications. 
2.  Explosions  of  Firedatiip. — Explo.sions  ; causes 
to  which  they  may  bo  attributed,  and  more  jiar- 
ticularly  theij'  relation  to  the  varieties  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  ; influence  of  ventilation  ; pre- 
servative methods.  3.  Transport  in  H'orHn^ 
Mines. — Interior  transport;  elevation  to  day- 
light; horizontal  aud  inclined  traction  by  chains; 
discharge;  embarcation.  4.  Mechanical  Work- 
ing of  Coal. — Procedures  proposed;  air  and 
water  employed  as  means  of  transmitting  power ; 
attempts  at  application  ; future  reserved  for 
tho  subject.  5.  Processes  of  Sinking. — Means 
employed;  present  state  of  the  machinery; 
dimensions  of  the  largest  bore-holes ; boreing 
for  mineral  research  ; extraction  of  specimens  ; 
sounding  with  reference  to  springs  of  water ; 
latest  works  ou  artesian  wells. 

Section  2. — Agriculture  and  Rural 
Engineering. 

1.  Steam  Culture.  — • Present  state  of  tlio 
question  ; machinery  ; means  to  be  employed  in 
order  to  hasten  tho  development.  2.  Utilising 
Hydraulic  Resources. — Present  state  of  irriga- 
tion ; study  of  tho  means  of  increasing  its 
extent;  natural  irrigation;  machinery  to  cm- 
ploy ; reservoirs ; dams.  3.  Reclamation  of 
Land  fit  for  Cultivation. — Drainage  ; embank- 
ments;  polders;  encouragement  of  enterprise. 

4.  Machines  seri'iceable  for  Harvesting. — Mowing- 
machines;  reaping  - machines;  haymaking- 
machines,  and  rakes;  their  application  in 
France ; conditions  which  they  must  fulfil ; 
their  present  state.  5.  Economical  Transport  in 
Farms. — Traction-engines  ; conditions  of  their 
employment ; results  obtained  in  England ; 
agricultural  railways;  material  for  transport. 

Section  3. — Machines. 

1.  Steam-power. — Its  valuation  by  land  and  by 
sea;  indicated  horse-power,  nominal  and  effec- 
tive; specification  of  the  power  of  boilers; 
unification  of  steam  horse-power.  2.  Accuum- 
lators. — Extension  of  the  employment  of  accu- 
mulators, and  of  machines  of  hydraulic  pressure  ; 
motor  machinery  : hydraulic  presses ; hydraulic 
tools  : transmitters  of  power.  3.  Associations 
for  Supervision  of  Steam-Engines. — Their  de- 
velopment; statistics  of  accidents;  influence  of 
the  associations  on  the  prevention  of  accidents  ; 
on  the  economy  of  fuel ; their  importance  with 
reference  to  the  observation  of  rules  ; testing  of 
iron  plates.  4.  Unification  of  the  Dimensions  of 
the  Farts  of  Machines. — Pitches  and  diameters 
of  screws  and  bolts ; state  of  the  question  in 
France,  in  England,  and  in  Germany  ; commer- 
cial importance  of  unification  ; system  to  adopt. 

5.  Choice  of  the  Fittest  Metals  to  adopt  for  tht 
different  Parts  of  S/ucJiiaes.— Properties  of  miln 
steels,  and  of  hard  steels  ; properties  of  cemented 
iron  ; properties  of  malleable  cast-iron  ; condi- 
tions of  employment;  boilers  on  steel  plates; 
shipbuilding  in  steel. 

Section  4. — Roads,  Rivers,  and  Canals. 

1.  Inundations  : Means  of  Checking  them. — 
Natural  basins,— basins  of  retention  ; embank- 
ments ; plantations;  methodical  study  of  floods; 
their  prevision ; probable  indication  of  their 
height.  2.  New  Descriptions  of  Metal  Bridges.— 
The  new  methods  compared  to  the  old  ; tempo- 
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rary  bridges ; modes  of  support  and  of  move* 
ment ; description  of  tlio  best  examples.  3. 
Uiiltsaiion  of  Roads  and  Banlcs  for  the  Establish- 
ment of  Railways. — Edge  rails  5 flanged  rails; 
influence  of  the  form  of  rail  on  the  kind  of 
way ; augmentation  of  adhesion  ; diminution  of 
traction.  4.  Com'parison  of  the  Different  Modes 
of  Paving  Towns. — Pavements ; macadam  5 wood ; 
flags ; bitumen ; examination  of  the  different 
systems  with  reference  to  cleanliness,  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  traction ; inquiry  made  in 
England.  5.  Dams  for  Rivers. — Different  systems 
of  movable  dams;  their  mode  of  construction; 
their  cost ; their  efficiency ; description  of  the 
latest  examples. 

Section  5. — Eailw.\ys. 

1.  Economical  Railways. — Gauges,  gradients, 
curves;  junctions,  change  of  rehicles;  results 
obtained.  2.  Motor  Machines  for  Tramways. — 
Motors  by  steam,  hot  water,  and  compressed 
air;  automofcor  machines,  towing  machines ; co- 
efficients  of  traction.  3.  Material  Improvements 
to  Introduce  into  the  Passenger  Service.  — 
Carriages;  warming  them;  sleeping-cars  ; com- 
munication between  the  vehicles;  goods  traffic. 

4.  Perfecting  the  Way.  Substitution  of  steel  for 
iron  rails ; metallic  sleepers ; changes  of  way. 

5.  Employment  of  Steep  Gradients. — Central 
rail;  fixed  engines;  funicular  systems;  prin- 
cipal  results  obtained;  steam  brake. 

Section  6. — Navigation,  Fluvial  a.vd 
Maritime. 

1.  Compound  Engines  in  Marins  Navigation. — 
Their  advantages;  their  systems  of  distribution; 
consequence  of  their  employment ; surface  con- 
densers; deteriorations  resulting  from  the  em- 
ployment  of  the  water  of  condensatiou.  2. 
Resistance  of  Hulls. — Successive  changes  of 
sections  ; recent  observations ; rules  deducible  ; 
limits  of  recoil.  3.  Haulage  of  Boats. — Direct 
towing;  submerged  chains;  towing  from  banks, 
by  cattle  or  by  locomotive  engines ; resistance 
to  traction,  according  to  speed,  and  according  to 
the  sections  of  canals.  Life-boats. — Conditions 
to  fulfil;  latest  improvement ; development  and 
organisation  of  humane  societies ; porte-cords 
and  other  means  of  communication,  5.  Rolling 
and  Pitching. — Apparatus  of  observation  and 
registration;  experiments  on  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing; relation  between  the  form  of  hull  and  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  the  sea ; means  proposed  to 
check  rolling. 

Section?. — Public  and  Private  Constructions. 

1.  Supply  and  Distribution  of  Water  in 
Towns. — Quantity  of  water  necessaiy ; its  choice ; 
river  water;  filtration;  establishment  of  hy- 
draulic apparatus;  spring  water;  aqueducts  and 
reservoirs  ; their  construction  ; conduits  of  dis- 
tribution. 2.  Drains.— Their  use ; their  modes 
of  construction;  their  cleansing;  employment 
of  water  from  drains  in  agriculture.  3.  VeiUila- 
tion  of  Edifices. — Different  conditions  of  the 
problem;  ventilation  by  pressure  or  by  ex- 
haustion;  by  chimneys  or  by  machines;  quan- 
tity of  air  necessary  ; connexion  between  warm- 
ing  and  ventilation ; examples  of  recent  appa- 
ratus. 4.  Mechanical  Perforation  of  Galleries 
and  Tunnels. — Percussion  perforators  ; results 
obtained  ; rotary  perforators  ; examples  of  their 
application  ; utilisation  of  natural  forces  ; cost 
per  mfetre  forward.  5,  Foundations  of  Great 
WorJis. — Foundations  in  rivers  and  in  the  sea; 
employment  of  compressed  air ; influence  of 
pressure  on  the  health  of  workmen ; means  to 
obviate  evil  results. 

Section  8. — Industrial  Physics  and 

CnEMlSTRY. 

1.  Utilisation  of  Artificial  Cold.— Industidal 
production  of  cold ; its  distribution  by  liquids  or 
by  gas ; different  methods  in  use ; principal 
application;  cold  in  chemical  industries;  pre- 
servation and  management  of  food.  2.  Lighting 
large  Workshops.  — Industrial  production  of 
electric  light ; work  involved  ; utilisation  for  the 
lighting  great  vessels;  economical  results  in 
workshops;  divisibility  of  electric  light.  3. 
Pneianatic  Telegraphs. — Particular  conditions 
under  which  they  are  applicable;  description  of 
apparatus;  examples  taken  from  great  organised 
systems.  4.  Industrial  Employment  of  Explo- 
sive  Substances. — Dynamite  compared  to  other 
explosives ; precautions  necessary  to  take  in  the 
manufacture ; transport  and  storing  of  explo- 
sives ; their  application  to  the  execution  of  great 
public  works  ; economic  results.  5.  Gas  Stoves. 

Principles  of  their  mode  of  action ; their  appli- 
cation in  metallurgy  ; in  gas  making;  in  glass 


and  pottery  furnaces ; in  the  production  of 
steam;  analysis  of  combustible  gas ; established 
economical  results. 

Section  9. — Different  Industries. 

1.  Machines  for  Domestic  Use.  — Sewing- 
machines  ; their  influence  on  the  clothing  in- 
dnstiy ; their  economic  results ; motors  appli- 
cable to  sewing-machines;  kuitting-maebines ; 
embroidery-machines.  2.  Fabrication  of  Paper, 
from  tEe  point  of  view  of  the  Paucity  of  Rags. — 
Straw  and  wood ; increasing  proportions  of  their 
introduction ; different  substitutes  for  rags ; 
manufacture  of  pulp;  transport  of  pulp;  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  manufacture  of  paper.  3. 
Recent  Progress  of  Spinning  and  Weaving. — 
Different  trades  concerned  in  spinning  ; develop- 
ment of  this  industry  in  the  United  States ; 
factories  for  mechanical  weaving ; automatic 
stopping  of  the  machines  in  case  of  the  rupture 
or  tangle  of  a thread.  4.  Cements,  their  Manu- 
facture and  Use. — Portland  cement  compared  to 
other  prodnets  of  new  kinds  ; resistance  of 
cements  in  hydraulic  constructions ; blocks  of 
cement  for  use  in  the  sea ; comparative  trials  of 
cements;  present  state  of  the  industry.  6. 
Character  of  Textile  Fabrics. — Conditions  which 
new  textile  matters  must  fulfil  to  be  applicable 
to  the  manufacture  of  tissues;  jute;  formium 
tenax  ; properties  of  their  fibres ; increasing  im- 
portance of  their  use ; character  of  the  tissues 
which  they  form ; relation  between  this  problem 
and  that  of  the  materials  requisite  for  making 
paper. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL. 

This  useful  institution,  which  opened  in 
January,  1873,  "with  nine  students,  continues  its 
successful  and  prosperous  career.  The  seven- 
teenth term  of  the  school  came  to  a close  on 
Saturday  last,  by  an  inspection  of  the  work  of 
the  students  in  the  drawing-office,  the  pattern, 
shop,  the  smiths’  shop,  tho  fitting-shop,  and  in 
the  workshop  of  the  Colonial  Section,  all  sitnated 
in,  or  at  the  base  of,  the  south  tower  of  the 
Palace  j also  a bridge  erected  by  the  “Colonials” 
across  an  arm  of  the  lake  at  the  lowest  part  of 
the  grounds,  between  the  shore  and  tho  Tertiary 
Island,  upon  which  tho  students  have  been  camp- 
ing out  for  several  weeks  past.  The  certificates 
awarded  to  the  successful  students  were  after- 
wards presented  to  them  by  General  Henry 
Hyde,  R.E.,  of  the  India  Office,  Assoc,  of  Council 
In.C.B. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Bickuell,  deputy-chairman  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  introduced  General 
Hyde  in  a few  appropriate  remarks,  in  which,  in 
the  name  of  the  directors,  he  had  to  express  to 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  engineering 
profession.  Royal,  Civil,  and  Mechanical,  their 
most  earnest  thanks  for  the  countenance  and 
assistance  that  these  gentlemen  had  given  so 
readily,  at  a considerable  expenditure  of  time 
and  convenience,  to  the  interests  of  their  ongi- 
neering  school. 

General  Hyde,  before  presenting  the  certifi- 
cates, stated  that  an  engineering  experience  in 
India,  extending  over  many  years,  and  a wide 
range,  and  a narrow  examination  of  the  work 
that  had  been  done  by  the  students  in  all  the 
sections,  enabled  him  to  say  that  they  bad  in  this 
school  an  institution  mnch  needed,  and  of  pecu- 
liar value.  Young  men  who  intended  to  follow 
the  eugineering  profession  in  India,  in  tho 
colonies,  or  anywhere  abroad,  had  here  the 
means  of  acquiring  theoretical  knowledge,  but 
especially  practical,  handicraft  capability,  that 
they  would  not  find  abroad.  They  must  go 
from  home  trained,  and  capable  from  their  train- 
ing to  utilise  their  resources,  under  new  con. 
ditions,  and  hitherto  untried  difficulties.  The 
General  gave  the  students  some  valuable  prac- 
tical advice,  and  pronounced  the  school  tho 
supply  of  a great  necessity,  and  for  them  a field 
of  opporounity  that  they  could  not  over- 
appreciate. 

The  examiners  were  Mr.  Ernest  Benedict, 
M.I.C.E,,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  M.I.C.E.,  whose 
report  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  K.  J.  Shenton,  secre- 
tary. Sixty  certificates  wei-e  awarded,  but 
twelve  of  the  students  took  two  each,  one  for 
lecture  examination,  and  another  in  some  other 
section,  making  forty-eight  students,  out  of  the 
total  of  sixty-three,  certificated.  The  lectures 
for  the  term  were  on  “ Railways : their  Con- 
struction and  Appliances.”  The  result  of  the 
examination  was  less  satisfactory  under  this 
head  than  it  has  been  at  the  close  of  former 
terms,  possibly  from  the  number  of  marks 
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attainable,  — 242, — having  been  raised.  In  i 
December,  1877,  there  were  eighteen  certificates  : 
awarded  for  lecture  examination : on  Saturday  ; 
the  case  stood  thus, — students  who  had  attended  ( 
the  lectures,  thirty-five;  eligible  for  examina-  i 
tion,  twenty-seven ; passed  satisfactorily,  twelve.  ! 
Mr.  P.  J.  Ogle  was  first  with  228  marks,  Mr.  R.  ; 
L.  McLaren  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Mackinlay  third.  1 
Each  of  these  three  students  had  also  certi.  i 
ficates  for  work  in  the  fitting-shop.  Twelve  ( 
certificates  were  awarded  for  work  in  the  draw-  ' 
ing-office, — Messrs.  A. T.  Anderson, first;  E.  Allen  : 
and  G.  N.  Taylor,  equal  seconds ; and  T.  Cargill,  I 
third.  In  the  pattern-shop  twelve  students  were  ( 
certificated, — Messrs.  A.  C.  PicktbaU,  first;  W. 
Halfhide  and  W.  N.  Woods,  equal  seconds;  and  ; 
A.  A.  Barnes,  third.  In  the  fitting-shop  ten  : 
certificates  were  awarded, — Messrs.  M.  F.  Wilson  t 
and  H.  Denny  first  and  second  respectively.  For  i 
the  first  term  in  the  civil  engineering  section, — • 
general  surveying  and  preparation  of  plana, j 
sections,  and  estimates  for  Parliament, — seven  t 
certificates  were  awarded, — first, Mr.  F.  J.  Scott; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Hewitt ; third,  Mr.  B.  B.  Bridges.  1 
Second  term, — calculation  of  strains,  and  pee-  ■ 
paration  of  general  and  working  plans,  speciflea-  - 
tions,  and  estimates  of  a railway  and  dock, — • 
five  certificates,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Fenton,  first ; E,  1 
Hotb  and  C.  W.  Moore,  equal  seconds.  Two  : 
students  in  a third  term  of  the  civil  engineering  : 
section,  Mr.  G.  S.  Aitken  and  Mr.  D.  Gibson  : 
were  first  and  second  respectively. 

Mr.  Benedict,  apologising  for  the  unavoidable  ; 
absence  of  bis  colleague,  Mr.  Grover,  said  that  t 
in  their  vivd  voce  examinations  they  had  en-  ■ 
deavonred  not  only  to  get  correct  answers,  but  t 
to  find  out  whether  the  students  thoroughly  ? 
understood  what  they  were  talking  about.  After  t 
twenty-five  years’  experience  in  India  and  in  : 
England  as  a working  civil  engineer,  he  was  = 
prepared  to  say  that  no  man  who  made  a toil  I 
of  his  daily  work  could  possibly  get  on.  A man  1 
to  make  his  mark  in  any  profession  must  love  ; 
his  work  for  its  own  sake  ; this  applied,  indeed,  , 
not  only  to  professions  but  to  handicrafts,  and  i 
if  we  heard  a little  less  about  a “ fair  day’s  i 
wage  for  a fair  day’s  work,”  and  a little  more  3 
about  the  quality  or  value  of  the  work  done  or  r 
turned  out,  we  should  have  less  difficulty,  he  3 
felt  sure,  in  keeping  our  place  at  the  head  of  i 
nations.  With  the  present  open  competition  in  3 
England,  which  was  close  run  by  foreign  engi-  - 
neers,  it  was  now  more  than  ever  necessary  for  c 
Englishmen  to  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  their  r 
ground,  and  every  young  man  who  did  not  feel  1 
his  heart  and  soul  in  his  work  should  give  it  up  1 
at  once,  and  turn  his  attention  to  something  > 
else : he  would  certainly  do  little  good  as  an  1 
engineer.  In  this  schqol  a young  man  had  ] 
exceptional  advantages  for  preparing  himself  i 
for  an  after-career,  and  it  would  be  his  own  1 
fault  if  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  them.  Ho  3 
could  here  learn  in  a few  mouths,  with  little  3 
trouble,  wbat  in  practice  it  might  take  him  1 
years  to  pick  up.  He  would  impress  upon  1 
young  engineers  that  theirs  is  an  honourable  3 
profession  and  not  a trade,  and,  that  like  3 
Cajsar’s  wife,  they  should  be  “above  suspicion,”  ‘ 
so  that  they  may  bo  as  much  trusted  by  their  t 
employers  as  by  those  they  employ,  as  lawyers,  , 
doctors,  and  clergymen. 

The  examiners  in  their  joint  report  state  that  ; 
although  the  standard  of  examination  is  very  ’ 
high,  the  results  of  tho  lecture  examination  have  ) 
been  most  satisfactory,  and  that  the  notebooks  3 
of  the  students  show  how  highly  they  value  3 
the  instruction  imparted  to  them. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  principal,  in  reply  to  a vote  3 
of  thanks,  delivered  briefly  an  address,  touching  ; 
upon  the  honourable  positions  that  had  already  > 
been  achieved  by  former  students  in  the  school.  . 
He  spoke  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  3 
conduct  of  their  last  primus,  Mr.  F.  J.  Scott,  , 
who  was  now  leaving  them  to  enter  upon  a good  i 
appointment.  He  was  first,  in  his  time,  for  t 
lecture  examination,  had  done  equally  well  in  3 
every  section,  and  now  left  them  first  in  the  ; 
Civil  Engineering  section  in  which  he  had  been  3 
studying  during  the  last  term. 


Arbitrator  under  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act. — At  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  i 
Board  of  Works  last  week,  a letter  was  received  i 
from  the  Home  Office,  stating  that  the  Home  > 
Secretary  has  appointed  Sir  Henry  Hunt,  C.B.,  . 
to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  matters  of  the  schemes  . 
under  the  Artisans’,  &c.,  Dwelbngs  Improve-  ) 
^ ment  Act,  1875,  for  the  improvement  of  certain  1 
areas  within  the  Westminster  District  and  the  ' 
parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. 
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: NEW  SUBWAY  AT  VICTORIA  STATION, 
PIMLICO. 

We  last  week  had  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
' ing  the  now  subway  opened  at  Victoria  Station 
on  Monday.  The  subway,  as  we  have  already 
1 mentioned,  connects  the  Victoria-  Station  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  (Underground)  Rail- 
way with  the  Victoria  termini  of  the  London, 

• Brighton,  and  South  Coast,  and  the  London, 

■ Chatham,  and  Dover  Railways,  and  will  thus 
I facilitate  the  transit  of  passengers  between 
) those  stations.  Hitherto  passengers  from 
( either  of  the  termini  mentioned  have  had  to 

incur  the  danger  and  inconvenience  of  crossing 
the  station-yard,  which  is  generally  very  crowded 
I with  vehicular  traffic,  and  is,  moreover,  very 
dirtily  kept.  Hence  the  new  subway  will  bo  a 

• great  boon.  The  subway  consists  of  a main 
I passage  running  in  a straight  line  for  a length 

of  300  ft.,  10  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  9 ft.  6 in.  high 

• to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  which  has  a versed 
I sine  of  2 ft.  This  passage  has  its  sides  and  roof 

faced  with  white  glazed  or  enamelled  bricks, 
t supplied  by  Mr.  Barfield,  the  London  agent  of 
t the  Pamley  Iron  Company.  The  floor  is  paved 
f with  Val  do  Travers  asplialte,  1 in.  thick,  laid  on 
a bed  of  concrete,  2 ft.  thick.  Channels  are 
formed  at  each  side  to  carry  off  any  water  that 
may  enter.  The  whole  of  the  brickwork  is  set 
. in  Portland  cement.  The  arch  is  fonr  rings  of 
brick  in  thickness,  the  side  walls  being  3 ft. 

: thick,  and  carried  down  to  a depth  of  20  ft.,  and 
I supported  on  concrete  foundations.  The  subway 
is  constructed  through  what  was  once  part  of 
i the  Grosvenor  canal  dock  or  basin,  and  a 
number  of  old  piles  were  met  with.  The  subway 
is  lighted  and  ventilated  at  about  the  centre 

■ of  the  300  ft.  length  referred  to  by  means  of  a 
( sort  of  lantern,  light  opening  into  the  centre 

of  the  station-yard,  and  forming  a crossing 
. “ refuge”  for  foot-passengers,  much  in  the  same 
stylo  as  the  subway  leading  from  the  Weat- 
minster  Station  to  the  House  of  Commons  is 
; lighted  and  ventilated.  An  iron  framework, 
9 ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide,  fitted  with  Hayward’s 
patent  semi-prismatic  lights,  is  supported  on 

■ iron  joists  to  form  the  footpath  of  the  ” refuge  ” 

I in  question,  and  at  this  point  in  the  subway  the 

• side  walls  are  carried  upwards  with  a raking 
: batter,  terminating  in  a semicircular  opening 
I on  each  side.  These  openings  are  faced  with 
‘ white  bricks,  and  are  surrounded  with  a cast- 
‘ iron  railing  through  which  air  outers  the  Bub- 
' way,  being  glazed  on  top  with  thick  rough  plate 
! glass.  Having  now  described  the  main  portion 
I of  the  subway,  it  only  remains  to  state  the  mode 
, in  which  it  is  connected  with  the  various  stations. 

, At  the  District  Railway  end,  the  subway  widens 
I out  into  a sort  of  bellmouth,  whence  proceed, 

I right  and  left,  pa88%cs  leading  respectively  to 
I the  up  and  down  platforms  of  the  District  Rail- 
; way,  that  leading  to  the  up-platform  being  con- 
[ tinned  across  the  lino  by  one  of  the  pre-existing 

• bridges.  The  construction  of  these  passages  is 
I substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  main 
[ subway.  In  addition  to  these  side-passages 
: leading  to  and  from  the  up  and  down  platforms 
. of  the  District  Railway,  there  is  a third  entrance 
I in  the  centre,  at  the  end  of  the  main  subway, 
[ this  entrance  leading  directly  into  the  booking- 
. office  of  the  District  line,  which  is  only  three 
, or  four  steps  abovo  the  level  of  tho  subway. 
, At  the  other  end  of  the  main  trunk  of  tho  sub- 
‘ way,  going  from  the  District  station,  aro  the 
: communications  with  the  London,  Brighton,  and 

South  Coast  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
i Dover  Railway.  The  approach  to  the  Brighton 
1 Company’s  station  is  up  a fliglit  of  Portland 
I stone  steps  on  the  right-hand,  running  at  right 
angles  to  the  subway,  and  giving  access  to  the 
. exterior  of  the  booking-offices  of  the  Brighton 
. line,  though  under  the  projecting  glazed  carriage 
1 shelter.  The  approach  to  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  Company’s  terminus  is  by  a 
passage  33  ft.  in  length  running  diagonally  from 
I tho  left-hand  side  of  the  main  subway,  opposite 
to  the  stall’s  giving  access  to  the  Brighton  line. 

. At  the  end  of  this  short  passage  is  a flight  of 
' Portland  stone  stops,  giving  access  direct  into  the 
interior  of  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Company’s 
terminus,  just  by  the  Customs’  shed.  This 
' short  arm  or  passage  was  constructed  at  the 
solo  expense  of  tho  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Company,  undor  whose  premises  it  is  carried ; 

■ but  tho  other  portions  of  the  subway  were  con- 
I structed  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  three  com- 
! panies.  Tho  total  cost  of  the  works  (which 

• have  involved  the  diversion  of  two  sewers)  is 
: between  4,000L  and  6,000L  The  whole  of  the 
I works  have  boon  carried  out  for  the  companies 


by  Mr.  Charles  Dickinson,  contractor,  under  the 
superintendence  of  and  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Henry  Wallis,  C.E.,  of  Westminster.  The 
iron  railings  surrounding  the  steps  leading  to 
the  Brighton  Station,  the  gates  shutting  off 
communication  between  the  subway  and  the 
various  stations  when  traffic  has  ceased  (or  to 
prevent  undue  crushing  and  crowding),  have 
been  provided  by  Messrs.  Young,  of  Pimlico  ; 
the  gaafittings  by  Mr.  Z.  D.  Berry,  of  West- 
minster ; and  the  prismatic  lights  by  Messrs. ' 
Hayward  Brothers.  Mr.  Swaker  has  been  the 
contractor’s  foreman  in  charge  of  the  works. . 
Altogether,  the  work  is  very  creditable  to  all 
concerned,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  so  neces- 
sary an  improvement  was  not  effected  years  ago. 
The  railway  companies  are  sure  to  reap  their 
reward,  for  passengers  will  now  be  able  to  pass 
safely  and  speedily,  and  without  being  bespat, 
tered  with  mud,  from  the  low-level  lines  rnnning 
east  and  west  to  the  high-level  lines  running 
south  of  the  metropolis. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
MEAT  AND  POULTRY  MARKET. 

With  the  erection  of  that  portion  of  the 
Poultry  Market  on  the  south-west  aide,  bounded 
by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  and  King-street, 
Snow-hill,  the  Metropolitan  Moat  and  Poultry 
Market  may  now  be  said  to  be  completed.  This 
section  of  tho  market  is  now  finished,  and  will 
be  occupied  and  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  a 
few  days,  as  soon  as  the  paving  of  the  Kang- 
street,  Snow-hill  approach,  now  in  progress,  is 
completed.  By  the  taking  down  of  several 
houses  on  the  north-west  side  of  King-street  in 
order  to  give  a spacious  carriage  access  to  the 
market  at  this  point,  a considerable  additional 
street  area  has  been  gained,  the  width  of  the 
thoroughfare  in  front  of  the  market,  at  the  angle 
of  Snow-hill  and  King-street,  being  about  80  ft., 
and  forming  a sort  of  open  square.  By  this 
approach  the  market  will  now  be  easily  reached 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Newgate-street  and 
other  main  thoroughfares  on  the  south  side,  as 
well  as  from  Charterhouse-street  on  the  north 
side.  The  section  just  finished  has  two  spacious 
entrances,  and  includes  the  whole  of  the  south- 
east elevation  of  the  Poultry  Market,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  tower  at  the  east  angle.  The 
tower  just  completed  at  the  extreme  south-west 
angle  of  the  building  is  uniform  with  that  at  tho 
east,  just  named.  The  two  markets,  with  the 
thoroughfares  intersecting  them,  cover  an  aggre- 
gate ground  area  of  nearly  six  acres.  The 
extreme  length  is  about  1,000  ft.,  and  the  width 
upwards  of  200  ft. 


NEW  BUILDINGS,  BERLIN. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR-GENESAI,  OF 
ENGINEERS  AND  FORTIFICATIONS. 

We  have  been  enabled  on  frequent  occasions 
to  refer  to  the  progress  of  architecture  in 
Berlin,  and  to  the  perseverance  displayed  and 
attention  bestowed,  both  by  public  and  private 
enterprise,  in  beautifying  the  aspect  of  the  oily 
on  the  Spree.*  In  this  number  we  present  our 
readers  with  the  illustration  of  another  of  the 
fine  buildings  of  which  the  capital  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  can  boast. 

A handsome  quarter,  the  West  End  of  Berlin, 
has  been  rising  during  tho  last  ten  years  in 
a locality  formerly  known  as  ‘‘ Schafgraben  ” 
(Sheep’s  Ditch),  on  the  road  leading  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  Thiergarten,  past  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  to  Charlottenburg.  It  is 
an  ever-changing  scene,  as  we  pass  along,  of 
villas  embowered  in  pretty  gardens  alternating 
with  mansion-like  structures.  Both  the  “ specu- 
lating builder,” — if  the  term  may  be  employed 
in  this  particular  instance, — and  owners  of 
property  have  done  their  duty.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  they  had  struggled  in  earnest  in  a compe- 
tition in  which  good  taste  and  elegance  were  to 
carry  off  the  prize.  The  facades  of  tho  new 
buildings  have  been  adorned  most  lavishly,  so 
that  this  part  of  Berlin  may  now  indeed  be 
looked  upon  as  the  handsomest  quarter  of  the 
city,  completely  overshadowing,  by  the  beauty 
of  its  architecture,  the  older  streets  of  the 
whilom  Prussian  capital. 

The  building  illustrated  rises  in  tho  centre  of 
this  aristocratic  and,  architecturally  speaking, 
fastidious  neighbourhood,  its  style  and  high 
cupola  creating  an  effect  far  and  wide;  the 
emblems  and  decorations  placed  over  tho 

* See  Builder  of  Sept.  8,  Sept.  15,  Oct.  27,  aud  Nov,  3, 
1877,  Sc. 


I windows  and  the  portal  indicating  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  devoted. 

Tho  front  of  the  building  serving  as  offices 
for  the  Inspector-General  of  Engineers  and  For- 
tifications is  placed  on  the  north  side  of  tho 
Knrfurstenstrasse.  Its  style  reminds  us  of  tho  ar- 
chitecture of  the  times  of  Frederick  the  Great ; 
but  we  find  also  in  its  minor  features  imita- 
tions of  the  decorations  of  the  Berlin  Arsenal, 
making  its  architecture  a near  approach  to  the 
rococo  style,  without,  however,  the  degeneracy 
and  fantastical  bizarreness  of  tho  French  treat- 
ment.  Thefa^adeiarichlymemberod;  thecontre 
part,  Burmountod  by  an  elliptic  cupola,  jutting  out 
powerfully  into  the  foreground.  The  comer  pa- 
vilions also  are  somewhat  advanced,  and  provided 
with  steep  mansard  roofs  and  small  turrets. 

The  ground-story  is  rusticated,  faced  with  yellow 
cement.  Over  the  windows  we  discover,  cast  in 
gypsum,  tho  celebrated  masks  of  dying  warriors 
by  Schliiter  in  the  court  of  the  Berlin  Arsenal. 
Corinthian  pilasters  of  yellow  cement  support  a 
richly-membored  entablature  ; the  walls  between 
the  pilasters  are  of  red  brick.  Tho  centre 
pavilion  is  characterised  by  two  large  caryatides, 
old  Teutonic  warriors,  of  light  sandstone,  which 
support  the  balcony  of  the  principal  story.  Cor- 
responding with  the  decorations  of  tho  centre 
pavilion,  trophies  composed  of  classic  aud 
modem  arms  and  standards  are  placed  over 
tho  entablature  of  tho  corner  pavilions.  Semi- 
circular,  tower -like  staircases,  ending  in  pointed 
turrets,  have  been  built  on  the  sides  of  tho 
pavilions. 

Tho  grounds  roxmd  the  building  have  been 
prettily  laid  ont,  aud  are  surrounded  by  a railing 
of  stone  pillars  and  wrought  iron  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  whole  structure. 


THE  PAVILION  OF  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE 
OF  WALES,  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

THE  HALL. 

Coming  through  the  wrought-iron  gates  which 
form  the  main  entrance  to  tho  Pavilion,  one 
enters  the  hall,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
representing  tho  right.haiid  view,  with  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  jurors’  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  connected  across  the  hall  by  a gallery 
running  from  right  to  left. 

Tho  space  to  be  disposed  of  was  very  small ; 
everything  baa  been  designed  to  give  the  idea 
of  what  might  be  done  on  a much  larger  scale. 

The  general  style  is  what  is  usually  called 
" Queen  Anne,”  but  partaking  much  more  of  a 
Jacobean  character.  The  square  columns  sup- 
porting tho  gallery  over  tho  stall’s  are  strongly 
suggestive  of  tho  gallery  at  Hatfield.  'The 
colour  of  the  woodwork  is  a soft  green,  relieved 
with  dark  yellow  backgrounds  in  the  panels, 
where  pomegranates  and  apples  form  tho  chief 
ornament  in  relief.  There  are  also  somo  conven- 
tional  panels  in  the  frieze  at  tho  top  of  the  hall. 

The  ceiling  is  in  plaster  relief,  with  an  en- 
twined  design  in  the  feeling  of  tho  period. 

The  floor  is  laid  with  a flowing  pattern  in 
mosaic  by  Messrs.  Minton  Hollins,  of  Conduit- 
street. 

There  aro  on  each  side  of  the  front  entrance 
two  carved  American  walnut  cabinets,  in  which 
are  exhibited  various  specimens  of  English  china 
and  pottery  ware,  and  somo  silver  repovssi 
tankards  and  cups.  On  the  side  opposite  aro 
placed  two  box  seats,  vei-y  much  after  the  style 
of  the  old  chests  which  were  once  so  plentiful  in 
Lancash  ire  and  tho  Midland  Counties,  but  having 
the  addition  of  a back  covered  with  embossed 
stuff,  and  these  serve  as  a store  for  rugs  as 
well  as  seats.  Over  these  are  hung  trophies  of 
armour  mostly  copied  from  old  examples  by 
Messrs.  Elkiugton,  which  come  out  in  mild  con- 
trast with  the  quiet  green  of  tho  walla.  Over 
the  entrance-gates,  made  by  Barnard,  Bishop, 
& Barnards,  there  is  a large  window  in  stained 
glass  representing  the  “ four  seasons  ” and  “ the 
signs  of  tho  Zodiac,”  executed  in  very  rich 
colours  by  Messrs.  Powoll,  of  Whitefriars.  The 
curtains  forming  portieres  to  tho  two  oponings 
are  made  in  heavy  velvet  materials  of  a rather 
Persian  design,  where  dark-blue,  green,  aud 
yellow  are  the  predominating  colours. 

Tho  large  opening  facing  the  gates  leads  into 
tho  dining-room,  which  is  tho  principal  apart- 
ment in  the  pavilion ; and  the  quiet  colour  of 
the  hall  enhances  the  effect  of  the  Windsor 
tapestries  which  decorate  this  room.  Largo 
vases  in  blue  and  white  china,  filled  with  palms, 
give  an  air  of  comfort  and  finish  to  the  apart- 
ment.  The  hall  was  designed  by  Mr.  11.  Henry, 
aud  executed  by  Messrs.  Gillow  & Co. 


■niK  Ui'l’ICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOli-GEXtIiAL  OF  EN6INEEES  ANE  FOuTlFJC.aTOXS.  iiEELIA'. 
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THE  PAVILION  OF  THE  PEINOB  OF  WALES,  AT  THE  PAEIS  EXHIBITION  : THE  HALL. 

resigned  by  Mr.  if.  Henry,  ancZ  executed  by  Messrs.  Gilloiv  c5'  Co. 
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DR.  HENRY  SOHLIEMANN’S 
! DWELLING-HOUSE  IN  ATHENS. 

I On  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  sites  in  University, 
^street  (Atujtpupog  Jlai'tTrKrrtjfiinv),  close  to  tbo 
I Koyal  Palace,  is  being  built  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
I stately  mansion  according  to  the  plans  of  Pro- 

ifesBor  Ernest  Ziller.  It  is  three  stories  in 
height,  and  on  three  sides  surrounded  by  a 
garden  of  orange-trees.  The  apartments  on 
• tho  ground-floor  contain,  next  the  front,  the 
collections  of  antiquities,  whilst  those  on  the 
garden-side  servo  for  tho  household.  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  reception-rooms  on  the  front, 
and  tho  dining-hall  and  visitors’  room  on  the 
garden-side.  On  the  second  floor  are  Dr.  Schlie- 
mauii’s  study  and  the  library  on  the  front,  and 
the  sleeping-rooms  of  tho  family  on  tho  garden- 
side.  All  the  dwelling-rooms  are  on  the  sun- 
‘ side : and  this  is  an  important  object  at 
Athens,  because  the  Athenian  proverb  says  : — 
“ Where  the  sun  makes  no  visits  the  physician 
is  a frequent  guest.”  The  whole  building,  up  to 
the  first  floor,  is  of  grey  marble;  the  cornices, 
window-cases,  columns,  balconies,  &c.,  are  of 
white  Pentelic  marble. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  style 
of  arcliitecture  that  would  he  chosen.  The  pro- 
prietor wished  to  have,  instead  of  a roof,  a 
terrace  which  does  not  exist  yet  in  modern 
Athens,  but  which  was  in  general  use  here  in 
Classical  times,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  very  con- 

i genial  to  the  climate.  But  it  was  particularly 
to  bo  considered  that  the  proprietor  is  au  anti- 
quary, and  that  all  his  feelings  and  thoughts 
arc  concentrated  in  the  ancient  world.  From 
this  reason  the  rich  finds  in  the  excavations  at 
Troy  and  Myconje  will  furnish  the  motives  for 
tho  paintings  in  the  porticos  on  the  fa<,-ade  of 
the  mansion. 

All  the  floors  of  the  house  are  being  made  of 
strong  vaults,  with  iron  traverses,  and  covered 
with  mosaic  concrete  as  in  the  Italian  palazzi  ; 
I with  the  exception  of  the  doors  and  windows,  no 
■ wood  enters  into  tho  construction.* 
=:== 

SETTING  A BIG  CHIMNEY  UPRIGHT. 
During  the  last  two  years,  upon  tho  premises 
of  Messrs.  Storey  Brothers  & Co.,  at  White 
Cross  Mills,  Lancaster,  a huge  chimney,  which 
will  form  a conspicuous  object  for  miles  around, 
has  been  in  progress.  The  dimensions  are 
given  below;  and  we  understand  that  when 
completed  it  will  be  the  largest  chimney-shaft 
in  North  Lancashire.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
a very  interesting  operation  has  been  going  on 
for  the  plumbing,  or  bringing  to  the  perpen- 
dicular, this  chimney-shaft,  which  we  shall 
presently  describe. 

Some  particulars  with  regard  to  tho  object 
with  which  tho  chimney  is  being  erected,  and 
details  of  its  construction,  may  not  be  un- 
interesting. In  the  processes  connected  with 
tho  works  at  White  Cross,  vapours  are  unavoid- 
ably given  off,  which,  although  considered  to  be 
by  no  means  insalubrious,  have  at  times  a flavour 
which  requires  a liighly  - educated  nasal  or- 
gaiii.sation  thoroughly  to  appreciate.  In  fact, 
tho  Messrs.  Storey  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
to  some  of  their  neighbours  this  odour  is  abso- 
lutely distasteful,  and  they,  in  consequesce, 
determined  to  incur  the  enormous  expense  of 
erecting  this  tall  and  handsome  shaft  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  any  vapour  which 
may  be  discharged  from  it  will  be  carried  away 
clear  of  the  town,  and  dispersed  and  diffused 
without  causing  the  slightest  offence. 

The  chimney,  when  completed,  will  be  about 
250  ft.  in  height  above  the  ground.  It  stands 
upon  a base  of  concrete  28  ft.  square  and  5 ft. 
thick.  In  plan,  the  shaft  itself  is  a regular 
octagon,  circumscribing  at  the  outside  of  its 
base  a circle  25  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  a double 
chimney,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  in  the  interior 
a cylindrical  shaft  8 ft.  in  diameter,  formed  of 
I brickwork  varying  iu  thickness  from  18  in.  at 
I tho  bottom  to  9 in.  at  the  top.  This  is  sur- 
[ rouuded  by  a space  or  cavity,  2 ft.  6 in.  wide, 

I enclosed  by  the  outer  shell,  which  is  brickwork, 
4 ft.  6 in.  thick  where  it  rests  on  the  base,  and 
14  iu.  at  the  top,  the  batter  or  inclination  of  tho 
sides  being  | in.  to  a yard. 

The  internal  shaft  is  intended  to  carry  off  the 
smoko  from  the  steam  boilers,  and  the  vapours 
from  the  stoves,  Ac.,  are  to  be  passed  off  through 
tho  2 ft.  6 in.  space  betwixt  the  inner  and 
outer  walls.  This  space  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  flues  by  vertical  diaphragms  of  brick- 

•  Tho  elevation  is  drawn  to  a scale  of  about  20  ft.  to  nc 
Inch, 
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work,  which  latter  also  act  beneficially  in  tying' 
or  binding  the  whole  structure  together.  Above 
the  chimney  as  it  now  stands  it  is  intended  to 
carry  up  the  work,  principally  in  stone,  for  a 
further  height  of  30  ft.,  the  cap  of  the  column, 
which  is  of  a light  and  elegant  character, 
having  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Paloy  & 
Austin. 

The  smoke  will  be  delivered  from  the  top, 
and  the  vapom-s  from  side  openings  communi- 
cating only  with  the  external  cavity. 

The  number  of  bricks  used  in  the  chimney 
has  been  750,000 ; concrete  about  -11  cubic 
yards  ; and  there  will  be  used  in  tho  completion 
of  tho  top  G50  cubic  feet  of  stoue.  The  total 
weight  upon  the  foundation  is  about  3,300  tons. 
The  bricks  used  have  been  the  “ shale  ” bricks, 
supplied  by  the  Catoa  Brick  and  Tube  Company. 
As  these  bricks  absorb  less  moisture  than  the 
ordinary  brick,  they  were  found  most  suitable 
for  this  work.  Mr.  C.  Baynes  was  the  contractor 
for  tho  undertaking,  Mr.  Cornthwaite  being  the 
sub-contractor  for  the  brick  work.  Mr.  W. 
Gunson,  the  draughtsman  at  White  Cross  Mills, 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

During  the  erection  of  this  chimney,  or  rather 
after  it  had  attained  a considerable  elevation,  it 
gave  signs  of  diverging  somewhat  from  the 
perpendicular,  and  this  divergence  ultimately 
amounted  to  3 ft.  104  i°-  at  the  top.  The 
inclination  was  towards  the  south,  and  it  is  to 
bo  accounted  for  partly  because  during  the  two 
years  occupied  in  its  erection  very  frequent 
rains  kept  the  mortar  soft  on  the  weather  side. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  tho  joints  on  that 
side  were  squeezed  rather  closer  than  those  on 
the  other,  and  the  chimney  heaved  or  bent  over 
accordingly.  Tho  principal  reason,  however, 
must  have  been  that  the  foundation  was  a little 
weak  on  the  south  side,  and  thus  yielded  to  the 
pressure,  the  weight  on  that  side  being  slightly 
increased,  no  doubt,  by  tho  deflection  of  the 
chimney.  As  it  stood,  even  with  a cast  of 
nearly  -t  ft.  from  tho  plumb,  the  chimney  was 
perfectly  safe,  and  to  many  observers  the  diver- 
gence from  the  perpendicular  was  not  per- 
ceptible. To  the  Messrs.  Storey,  and  especially 
to  the  designer  of  tho  shaft,  Mr.  Edward 
Storey,  this  was,  however,  a defect  and  an  eye- 
sore which  could  not  be  tolerated,  and  conse- 
quently steps  were  taken  to  bring  this  tall  and 
unwieldy  mass  back  into  its  proper  position. 

The  work  was  entrusted  to  the  practised  hand 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Cronshaw,  the  well-known  “ chim- 
ney doctor,”  of  Blackburn,  and  it  has  been  most 
expeditiously  and  successfully  completed.  The 
operation  consisted  in  cutting  out  courses  of 
bricks  iu  five  different  places  near  the  base  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chimney,  and  rather  more 
than  half-way  across.  These  courses,  which 
had  originally  been  practically  parallel-sided, — 
that  is,  of  equal  thickness  throughout, — were 
replaced  by  courses  of  bricks  of  gradually 
diminishing  thickness  from  the  end  of  tho  cuts 
on  the  south,  towards  the  north.  Of  course,  the 
difference  in  thickness  at  the  south  aud  north 
end  of  the  cuts,  was,  iu  each  case,  very  slight; 
but  the  aggregate  diminution  of  thickuess  iu 
the  five  courses  shortened  tho  north  side  of  tho 
chimney  sufficiently  to  bring  tho  axis  into  a 
iruly  vertical  position.  As  will  readily  be  under- 
stood the  cuts  were  not  mado  right  through  at 
once,  without  some  provision  being  mado  for 
taking  the  bearing  of  tho  weight.  A width  of 
about  18  in.  was  first  cut  right  througli  the  4 ft. 
6 iu.  of  brickwork  of  the  outer  shell  on  the 
extreme  north  side,  a course  of  bricks  being 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  top  and  bottom  joints 
being  thoroughly  cleaned  off.  Into  this  space, 
18  in.  wide  and  rather  over  3 in.  deep,  good  bard 
bricks  were  then  closely  packed,  these  bricks 
being,  as  lias  beeu  explained,  with  tho  joint 
material  thinner  than  those  they  were  replacing. 
At  the  outer  end  good  oak  wedges  were  inserted  ; 
then  similar  cuts  were  made  right  and  left  of 
the  first,  aud  similarly  treated  with  bricks  and 
wedges,  the  work  always  going  on  regularly  on 
each  side,  east  and  west,  from  the  north  towards 
the  south.  As  this  was  dune  the  wedges  were 
gradually  withdrawn  and  the  chimney  quietly 
settled  over  towards  the  north,  until  when  all 
the  five  cuts  were  completed  it  had  come  back 
to  the  perpendicular.  The  lowest  cut  was  close 
to  the  ground,  and  the  highest  about  30  ft. 
above.  Two  of  the  cuts  were  continued  iuto  the 
internal  shaft. 


Proposed  Vestry  Hall,  Pulliam.— The 
Fulham  District  Board  of  Works  has  appointed 
a committee  to  consider  this  project. 
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BRICKS,  FROM  AN  HISTORICAL  POINT 
OF  VIEW.* 

The  science  of  agriculture  no  doubt  afforded 
the  earliest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  human 
skill  and  industry.  The  Biblical  narrative  speaks 
of  Abel  as  a ” keeper  of  sheep,”  and  of  Cain  as  a 
“ tiller  of  tho  ground.”  An  application  to  the 
mechanical  industries  allied  with  arts  of  con- 
strnction  must,  however,  have  been  very  early 
forced  upon  man,  in  order  to  supply  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  and  to  provide  places  of 
habitation.  We  read  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Genesis  that  Tubal-cain  was  “an  instructor  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,”  or,  accord- 
ing to  Gessenius,  “a  sharpener  of  every  kind 
of  brazen  and  iron  instrument  ” ; a reference 
clearly  pointing  to  the  m.anufacture  of  tools 
required  for  tbo  purposes  of  the  husbandman 
and  probably  of  otliers  used  in  connexion  with 
constructive  art,  then  in  its  rudest  infancy. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  clay,  in  combina- 
tion with  such  materials  as  would  biud  it 
together  in  a compact  mass,  was  employed  in 
the  structure  of  the  primitive  human  dwelling. 
In  course  of  time  this  method  of  construction 
was  superseded  by  the  use  of  the  same  plastic 
substance,  moulded,  either  with  or  without  other 
ingredients,  into  suitable  forma,  which  were 
afterwards  dried  or  burned,  tho  result  being  the 
production  of  the  article  now  known  as  “ brick.” 
The  descendants  of  Noah  are  described  in 
Genesis  xi.  3 (2247  B.C.)  as  making  bricks  and 
burning  them  thoroughly,  afterwards  laying 
them  with  “ slime,” — or,  as  some  translators 
read,  " bitumen,” — in  the  place  of  the  mortar 
now  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  With  the 
bricks  thus  mado  they  built  the  tower  of  Babel 
“on  a plain  in  tho  land  of  Shinar.”  Some  of 
the  best  authorities  agree  in  regarding  the  ruins 
still  standing  at  Birs-Nimrud,  to  the  Bouth-west 
of  Hillah,  near  the  Euphrates,  as  being  tho 
remains  of  this  tower  ; and  it  is  a remarkable 
fact  that,  after  tho  lapse  of  ages,  tho  bricks  of 
which  it  is  constructed  are  so  firmly  euibedded 
ill  tho  bitumen  used  as  mortar  that  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  detach  or  extract  one.  The  circumference 
of  tho  tower  measures  762  yards,  and  a conical 
elevation  on  tho  western  side  rises  to  the  height 
of  198  ft.  The  various  stages  of  brickwork  are 
of  different  colours, — a result  which  must  have 
been  attained  by  some  special  process,  tho  ordi- 
nary Mesopotamian  brick  being  of  a pale  yellow 
or  whitish  colour.  Tho  late  Mr.  George  Smith, 
the  indefatigable  Assyrian  explorer,  deciphered 
among  tho  tablets  iu  the  British  Museum  a 
history  of  tho  building  of  this  tower,  which  will 
be  found  in  his  “ Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.” 

The  mounds  of  Assyria  aud  Babylonia  abound 
with  bricks,  sun-dried  and  burnt,  Rawlinson, 
Layard,  Mignnn,  Rennel,  and  other  travellers 
having  found  them  in  incalculable  quantity. 
Modern  research  has  also  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotn.s,  that  from  tho  clay  thrown 
out  of  tho  trench  surrounding  tho  ancient 
Babylon,  bricks  were  made  and  burnt,  which 
were  used  in  building  tho  massive  wads  of  tho 
city.  Tho  buried  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  on 
the  Euphrates  is  said  to  have  furnished  bricks 
for  the  erection  of  all  the  buildings  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood for  many  years  past ; and  wo  are  told 
that  “ there  is  scarcely  a house  iu  Hillah  which 
is  not  almost  entirely  built  with  them.”  Miillcr, 
in  his  “ Science  of  Language,”  says  that  tlio 
ancient  materials  from  the  colossal  palaces 
erected  by  tho  great  ruler  of  Babylon  were  car- 
riccl  away  for  building  new  cities,  and  tliat  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  discovered  numbers  of  tho 
bricks  in  the  walls  of  the  modern  Bagdad  on 
the  borders  of  tho  Tigris.  No  doubt  can  exist 
as  to  their  identity,  owing  to  the  custom  which 
prevailed  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  of  marking 
each  brick  with  the  name  and  title  of  tho  king 
in  whose  reign  it  was  made,  and  also,  in  many 
instances,  with  tiie  name  of  tho  place  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  tho  brick  was  to  bo  used. 
These  inscriptions  are  in  cuneiform  characters, 
and  were  impressed  upon  tho  brick  in  a sunken 
rectangular  panel,  closely  resembling  that  in 
which  tho  name  and  trade-mark  of  modem 
manufacturers  of  moulded  bricks  now  appears. 
From  the  presence  of  these  inscriptions  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  has  been  able  to  ascribe  the 
manufacture  of  some  of  the  bricks  found  by  him 
• From  Bricks  and  Brickmaking:  an  Historical,  Tech- 
nical, and  liescriptive  Sketch  (Hall  Jc  English,  No.  71, 
liigh-stroet,  Birmingham)  ; a pamphlet  issued  by  Messrs. 
Wood  S;  l\erv,  ol’  tlie  Albion  Blue  Brick  and  Tile  "Works, 
West  llromwich,  Tho  strength  of  the  blue  bricks  pro- 
duced by  this  Jirm  is  well  knowu;  and  they  are  now 
nialiiug  steps,  copiugs,  and  architectural  decorotions  iu  tho 
same  ware,  which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  urchitectB 
and  constructors. 
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to  the  period  of  the  older  kings  of  Babylon, 
Tvho  reigned  about  2000  B.C.  In  form,  the 
ancient  Assyrian  bricks  closely  resemble  thick 
tiles,  being  generally  from  13^  in.  to  14J  in. 
square,  and  about  4 in.  in  thickness.  They 
■were  almost  universally  shaped  in  a mould, 
Some  being  rounded  at  the  corners  for  quoins  or 
special  work.  Generally  speaking,  they  were 
of  a pale  yellow  or  red  colour.  At  Kouyunjik, 
Nimroud,  and  other  places,  however,  bricks 
have  been  found  glazed  with  a thick  coating  of 
different  colours,  some  having  subjects  traced 
in  outline  upon  them.  Tho  walls  of  the  city  of 
Nineveh  are  said  to  have  been  built  with  glazed 
bricks  of  this  description,  and  those  of  the 
Median  Ecbatana  were  constructed  of  coloured 
bricks.  Enamelled  bricks,  brightly  coloured, 
have  also  been  found  in  abundance  in  the  mound 
of  tho  Mujellibeh  in  Mesopotamia,  the  principal 
tints  being  a very  brilliant  blue,  a deep  yellow, 
red,  white,  and  black. 

In  Egypt,  bricks  were  used  at  a very  early 
date,  some  of  the  most  ancient  Pyramids,  built 
at  least  2,000  B.C.,  being  constructed  of  brick- 
woi’k.  Tho  mud  of  the  Nile  has  always  been 
the  solo  material  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  Egyptian  bricks,  and  the  process  at  the 
present  day  is  almost  identical  with  that  adopted 
in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  the  prince  who  is 
believed  to  bavo  occupied  the  Egyptian  throne 
at  tho  period  of  the  exodus  of  tho  Hebrews, 
about  1430  B.C.  Brickmaking,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  was  a royal  monopoly  in  Egypt,  and 
the  bricks  which  have  been  found  bearing  tho 
stamp  of  Thothmes  HI.  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  monarch.  Nearly  all 
Egyptian  bricks,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are 
adobe,  or  sun-dried.  A few  burnt  bricks  have 
been  found  in  river  walls  or  hydraulic  works, 
bub  their  use  was  evidently  very  limited.  Owing 
to  tho  rich  alluvial  character  of  tho  mud  of 
which  the  bricks  aro  made,  chopped  straw  or 
reeds,  pieces  of  pottery,  and  other  materials, 
aro  almost  invariably  used  for  tbo  purpose  of 
binding  tho  clay  together.  The  modern  process 
is  to  form  a trough  or  bed,  into  which  mud  and 
water  are  thrown,  together  with  large  quantities 
of  cub  straw.  Tiie  mixture  is  tramped  into  a 
mortar,  taken  out  in  lamps,  and  then  shaped, 
either  by  baud  or  in  moulds,  into  tbo  required 
forms.  A painting  discovered  upon  the  walls  of 
one  of  tho  tombs  at  Thebes,  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  manufacturing  bricks  aro 
represented  with  striking  minuteness  of  detail, 
shows  how  closely  these  resemble  the  method 
still  adopted  in  Egypt.  Some  of  the  workers 
aro  depicted  as  engaged  in  digging  the  mud,  and 
mixing  it  in  heaps  with  sand,  w'hilo  others  carry 
tho  material  thus  prepared  in  baskets  to  the 
brickraaker,  who  is  seen  shaping  it  in  the  mould. 
Others,  again,  are  employed  either  in  laying  out 
the  bricks  thus  formed  upon  the  ground  to  dry 
in  the  sun,  or  in  bringing  from  tho  river,  in  jars 
upon  their  shoulders,  the  water  required  for 
tempering  purposes.  Labourers,  too,  are  busily 
engaged  in  removing  the  dried  bricks  upon  flat 
boards,  two  of  theso  being  slung  by  ropes 
attached  to  each  end  of  a yoke  placed  across 
the  shoulclors.  Taskmasters  are  also  sho-wn, 
watching  over  and  directing  tho  operations, 
stick  in  hand,  ready  to  inflict  summary  punish- 
ment  on  tho  idle  or  the  refractory.  Bi-ick- 
making,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  regarded 
in  Egypt  as  a degrading  task,  and  was  usually 
assigned  to  slaves.  It  formed  the  principal 
occupation  of  tho  Israelites  during  their  bond- 
age in  Egypt,  after  tbo  death  of  Joseph,  and 
the  grievous  addition  to  their  toil  necessitated  by 
the  obligation  to  provide  their  own  straw  may 
be  readily  estimated  from  what  has  been  already 
said  as  to  tbo  process  of  manufactirre.  Tho 
bricks  made  by  them  during  thoir  captivity 
were  probably  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
great  treasure-cities  of  Pitbom  and  Rameses. 
At  a later  date,  we  read  of  the  erection  of 
Egypt  of  a brick  pyramid  by  Asychis,  the 
monarch  whose  reign  immediately  preceded  that 
of  Betbos,  tho  contemporary  of  Sennacherib 
and  Tirbakah,  about  700  B.C.  This  would  pro- 
bably be  one  of  the  four  brick  pyramids  still 
remaining  in  Lower  Egypt  in  addition  to  those 
at  Thebes.  Two  of  these  are  close  to  the  ancient 
Memphis  and  the  modem  Dashour,  and  the 
others  are  situate  at  tho  mouth  of  tbo  Fyoom. 
They  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  the  chambers 
having  arched  ceilings.  Brick  arches  are  to  be 
found,  liowevor,  in  buildings  at  Thebes  of  a 
much  earlier  date,  the  arch  having  been  in- 
vented and  used  in  Upper  Egypt  centuries 
before  the  reign  of  Asychis.  The  ordinary 
Egyptian  brick  approached  somewhat  to  the 


modern  type,  being  generally  from  14i  in.  to 
16  in.  wide,  and  of  a thickness  varying  from 
5 in.  to  7 in.  In  the  older  pyramids  they  were 
of  an  exceptional  size,  measuring  in  some  cases 
20  in.  in  length,  and  about  8 in.  in  width.  The 
bricks  of  Egypt,  like  those  of  Assyria,  bore  the 
names  of  tho  kings  in  whose  reign  they  were 
manufactured,  but,  in  place  of  being  inscribed, 
they  were  stamped,  the  hieroglyphs  being  in 
relief. 

In  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  it  is  clear  that  bricks  were  used  in  the 
construction  of  private  dwellings  (Isaiah  ix.  10), 
and  one  of  the  offences  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
people  of  Israel  by  the  prophet  was  that  of 
using  brick  in  place  of  stone,  forthe  construction 
of  their  altars  (Isaiah  Ixv.  3). 

Amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  devoted 
special  attention  to  every  branch  of  construc- 
tive art,  tho  manufacture  of  bricks  was  placed 
under  legal  supervision  and  brought  to  a very 
high  perfection.  Pliny  mentions  three  distinct 
varieties  as  being  in  general  use,  and  alludes  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Athens,  on  the  side  towards  Mount  Hymettus, 
were  built  of  brick.  Many  of  the  principal 
public  edifices  in  the  leading  cities  of  Greece 
wore  also  of  brickwork, — perpendicular  walls  of 
this  construction  being  considered  by  the  Greek 
architects  more  durable  than  those  of  stone. 

Brickmaking  was  a flourishing  industry  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  both  sun-dried  bricks  {laterce 
crudi)  and  kilu-burt  bricks  (laterm  cocti)  being 
extensively  used  in  public  buildings.  All  the 
great  existing  ruins  of  ancient  Romo  are  of 
brick,  and  there  is  scarcely  a province  of  the 
once  mighty  empire  which  does  not  still  exhibit 
striking  proofs  of  the  durability  of  the  bricks 
manufactured,  and  the  skill  of  the  artificers  who 
laid  them,  in  tho  days  when  Rome  was  mistress 
of  the  world.  In  the  erection  of  the  Coliseum, 
80,000  captive  Jews  were  employed,  who  pro- 
bably helped  to  make  the  bricks  of  which  the 
noble  structure  was  built,  as  well  as  to  lay  them. 
The  use  of  bricks  in  the  construction  of  the 
public  edifices  of  Rome  was  indeed  so  general  as 
to  afford  occasion  for  the  remark  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  with  reference  to  tho  numerous  and 
extensive  architectural  improvements  ho  had 
carried  out,  that  “ having  found  tbo  city  brick, 
ho  had  left  it  marble.”  To  enumerate  all  the 
great  public  buildings  which  thus  bear  witness 
to  tho  excellence  attained  by  the  Romans  in  tho 
art  of  brickmaking  would  be  tedious.  Among 
tho  most  notable,  as  illustrating  the  progress 
made  at  different  stages  of  the  history  of  the 
empire,  are  the  Pillar  of  Trajan,  the  Bath  of 
Titus  (A.D.  70),  and  the  Bath  of  Caracalla  (A.D. 
212).  Notwithstanding  this  very  general 
employment  of  bricks  in  the  construction  of 
public  edifices,  it  may  bo  inferred,  from  the 
observations  of  Pliny,  that  they  wero  not  com- 
monly  used  in  private  bouses,  in  tbo  building 
of  which  wood  was  probably  the  chief  material ; 
a view  which  would  seem  to  be,  to  some  extent, 
confirmed  by  the  extent  and  destructiveness  of 
tho  fires  which  occurred  in  ancient  Rome.  Pliny, 
after  referring  to  tho  common  use  of  bricks  by 
the  Greeks,  condemns  them  as  wholly  un- 
suited for  Roman  dwellings,  in  which  party  walls 
were  not  allowed  to  exceed  18  in.  in  thickness, 
and  that  thickness,  he  declares,  “ would  not 
support  moi-e  than  a single  story.”  At  this 
period,  the  Roman  bricks  varied  considerably 
in  size,  but  were  chiefly  of  three  classes.  The 
largest,  known  as  the  Lydian,  were  1 ft.  6 in. 
in  length  by  1 ft.  in  breadth,  and  the  others, 
which  were  respectively  four  and  five  palms  in 
length,  took  their  titles  from  their  admeasure- 
ment. They  were  all  very  much  thinner  than 
tho  modern  brick,  more  especially  those  em- 
ployed as  a bond  in  Roman  rubble-constructions, 
which,  in  this  respect,  bore  a close  I'esemblauce 
to  the  wall-tiles  of  tho  present  day.  The  kiln- 
burnt  bricks  in  the  Greek  building  at  Treves 
called  tho  Palace  of  Constantine,  are  all  “ of  a 
square  form,  3 in.  in  diameter,  and  Ijin.  thick.” 
The  custom  of  marking  each  brick,  which  has 
been  alluded  to  as  prevailing  amongst  the 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  was  maintained  by  the 
Romans,  the  various  brickmakers  having  each 
tbeir  distiuguisbing  mark.  Every  brick  was 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  some  god,  plant,  or 
other  symbol,  encircled  with  tho  name  of  the 
maker,  tho  consulate,  and  tbo  legion  by  which 
it  was  used.  The  Twenty-second  Legion  has 
been  traced  through  Germany  by  bricks  which 
hear  its  name,  and  at  Caer-leon,  in  England, 
Roman  bricks  have  been  discovered  with  the 
inscription  “ Leg.  II.  Aug.,”  while  others  found 
at  York  attest  the  presence  there  of  tho  Sixth 


and  Ninth  Legions.  Some  of  these  bricks  were 
scratched  on  the  surface,  while  others  bad  lumps| 
raised  on  them,  or  were  deeply  notched,  with: 
the  view  of  making  the  mortar  adhere  morei 
firmly.  The  Romans  preferred,  forbrickmakingi 
purposes,  a clay  which  was  either  of  a whitish; 
hue  or  decidedly  red.  They  considered  Spring 
the  best  time  for  carrying  on  the  process  of 
manufacture,  and  it  was  the  general  custom  to 
keep  bricks  two  years  in  stock  before  laying 
them. 

With  tho  decadence  of  the  Roman  Empire  the- 
art  of  brickmaking  declined  and  fell  into  disuse,  i 
but,  after  a few  centuries,  experienced  a com*, 
plete  revival,  tbo  Italian  ecclesiastical  and  pala»: 
tial  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  being  dig-  • 
tinguished  by  remarkably  fine  examples  of : 
brickwork  and  ornamental  work  in  terra-cotta. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, ; 
an  Itaban,  named  M.  Fabbroni,  rediscovered  an 
ancient  invention,  which  had  been  completely 
lost  for  many  generations,  namely,  the  manufac-; 
turo  of  bricks  sufficiently  light  to  float  in  water,  i 
Strabo  speaks  of  these  bricks  as  having  been: 
made  with  an  earth  found  at  Pisano,  in  the 
Ti'oad,  and  Posoidonius  mentions  others  of  a . 
like  character  as  having  been  made  in  Spain  i 
“ of  an  argillaceous  earth,  wherewith  vessels  of  ' 
silver  are  cleansed”  (probably  rottenstone).  I 
M.  Fabbroni  succeeded  in  producing  these  float-  . 
ing  bricks  from  “fossil  meal,”  an  infusible  t 
earth  found  in  abundance  over  a considerable  i 
area  of  certain  districts  in  Italy.  They  were  i 
only  one-sixth  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  clay ; 
brick,  and  on  this  account  were  highly  esteemed  ( 
for  vaulting  church  roofs  and  similar  architec- ' 
tural  work.  The  earth  of  which  they  were  com-  . 
posed  consisted,  according  to  Ehienberg,  the' 
German  microscopist,  almost  entirely  of  the  ; 
siliceous  skeletons  of  minute  water-plants.  The  i 
bricks  with  which  the  arching  of  the  floor  in  the  i 
Berlin  Museum  is  built  were  made  from  this  ; 
material,  in  combination  ■with  a certain  proper-  ' 
tion  of  clay  “ slip.” 

Among  many  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  bricks  of 
excellent  quality  have  been  made  from  a very  j 
remote  period,  and  aro  to  be  found  in  buildings 
erected  centuries  ago.  A very  full  account  of 
the  history  of  brick-making  in  India  will  bo  : 
found  in  the  “ Professional  Papers  on  Indian  ■ 
Engineering,”  of  Major  Falconnet,  R.E.,  pub-  > 
lisbed  in  May,  1874. 

In  China,  bricks  are  faced  with  porcelain,  and  i 
in  Nepaul  they  are  richly  ornamented  by  the ; 
encaustic  process  and  in  relief. 

Brick-making  was  found  by  tbo  conquerors  i 
of  Peru  to  be  a flourishing  industry  in  the  i 
ancient  empire  of  tho  Incas,  and  we  have  the  : 
testimony  of  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as  that  i 
of  Humboldt,  Prescott,  Stephens,  and  Squier,  - 
that  both  in  Peru  and  in  tho  moro  northerly  ; 
regions  of  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  there  are  still 
extant  fine  structures  in  brick,  as  well  as  in  : 
porphyry  and  granite,  the  work  of  races  which  : 
have  long  since  passed  away. 

Tlio  scarcity  of  stono  in  Holland  and  the  ; 
Netherlands  naturally  led  the  inhabitants,  at  a : 
very  early  period,  to  seek  some  other  durable  : 
material  for  building  purposes,  and  brick  has  : 
been  almost  exclusively  employed  in  tho  con-  • 
structiou  not  only  of  private  dwellings  and  coin-  • 
mercial  establishments,  but  of  ecclesiastical 
structures  and  other  public  edifices.  Very  Quo  : 
examples  of  brickwork  in  two  colours  abound, 
the  most  notable,  perhaps,  being  at  Leeuwar-  • 
dein,  in  Friesland.  Tbo  material  used  in  Dutch  i 
bricks  is  chiefly  the  slime  deposited  in  the  : 
numerous  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea.  This  is  ■ 
collected  by  men  in  boats,  who  use  long  poles,  , 
furnished  at  tho  end  with  a cutting  circle  of  : 
iron,  and  a bag-net  with  which  the  slime  is  ; 
brought  to  the  surface.  Bricks  of  exceptional  1 
hardness  are  made  with  a mixture  of  this  slime  : 
and  sand  from  the  banks  of  tho  river  Maas.  . 
Ordinary  house  bricks  and  tiles  are  chiefly  ’ 
made  at  Utrecht,  from  brick-earth  found  in  the  ; 
vicinity.  For  tho  prodnetion  of  the  special  1 
make  of  bricks  known  as  ‘‘Flemish  bricks,”  ’ 
which  are  manufactured  in  France,  Flanders,  , 
and  the  corresponding  Belgian  frontier,  sand  1 
from  the  Scheldt  is  principally  used.  At  Ghent,  . 
as  well  as  at  other  points  lower  dawn,  the  river,  . 
tho  supply  of  this  material  constitutes  an  im-  ■ 
portant  branch  of  the  trade  of  the  district.  In  i 
preparing  brick-earth,  the  sliuio  and  sand  are  : 
well  mixed,  and  then  kneaded  together  with  tho  : 
feet,  special  care  being  taken  -n-ith  this  opera-  ■ 
tion,  BO  that  a perfectly  homogeneous  mass  may  ' 
be  the  result.  Tbo  mixture  is  then  deposited  I 
in  heaps,  and  is  moulded  and  dried  in  the  same  ; 
way  as  in  this  country.  The  kilns  used  for  : 


burning  Tary  in  size,  eomo  being  large  enough 
i to  contain  as  many  as  1,200,000  bricks.  Peat 
1 is  the  fuel  ordinarily  used  for  firing. 

England  seems  to  owe  the  introduction  of  the 
I art  of  brickmaking  to  the  Romans.  Some 
: specimens  of  their  work  which  have  been  dis- 

• covered  date  back  as  far  as  A.D.  44.  The  bricks 
in  these  early  examples  are  nearly  all  of  the 

< wall-tile  form,  the  use  of  which,  as  a bond  in 
I rubble  constructions,  has  been  already  adverted 
■ to.  These  large  thin  bricks  continued  in  use, 

• under  the  same  conditions,  until  about  the  time 
! of  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  regular  masonry 
j gradually  snperseded  rubble-work.  A casual 

reference  in  the  Saxon  chronicles  shows  that 
bricks  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  but  these  were  probably  the  bond- 
ing bricks  just  mentioned.  The  earliest  instance 
of  the  use  of  bricks  of  the  modern  or  Flemish 
typo  is  said  to  be  afforded  in  the  work  at  Little 
Wenham  Hall,  Norfolk  (A.D.  1260).  These 
bricks  are  of  a deeper  red  than  those  generally 
used  in  Suffolk  and  the  adjacent  counties,  but 
paler  in  tint  than  the  common  red  brick.  The 
use  of  brick  in  England  as  an  ordinary  building 
material,  oven  for  important  structures,  does 
not  seem  to  have  become  at  all  general  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  although  there  are 
! some  few  brick  buildings  of  the  two  previous 
I reigns.  Horstmonceaux  Castle,  Sussex,  and  the 
Gate  of  the  Hye  House,  in  Hertfordshire,  were 
built  iu  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
and  the  following  are  among  the  best  examples 
of  erections  in  brick  from  this  date  to  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  Till. : — Tattershall 
Castle,  Lincolnshire,  A.D.  1410  ; Lollards’ 
Tower,  Lambeth  Palace,  A.D.  1454;  Oxborough 
Hall,  Norfolk,  A.D.  1-1-82  (about) ; Gateway  of 
Eadloigli  Rectory,  Suffolk,  close  of  fifteenth 
century ; the  older  portions  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  A.D.  1514;  and  Hengrave  Hall,  Suffolk, 
A.D.  1538  (completed).  Thorpland  Hall  and 
tlie  Manor  House  at  East  Barsham,  both  in 
' Norfolk,  were  built  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIL,  and  the  Parsonage  at  Great 
Snoring,  in  the  same  county,  during  that  of 
his  successor.  The  remains  of  these  buildings 
exhibit  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  orna- 
mental brickwork  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  employ- 
ment of  brick  would  seem  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  construction  of  mansions  and 
other  extensive  works.  In  common  buildings, 
the  method  ordinarily  adopted  was  that  of 
filling  iu  a framework  of  timber  with  lath  and 
plaster;  and,  even  when  the  use  of  bricks 
became  general,  they  wore  only  introduced  in 
panels  between  a framework  of  timber.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (1625) 
the  size  of  bricks  was  regulated  by  a special 
order,  and  from  about  this  period  their  use 
seems  gi’adually  to  have  become  more  general 
in  shops  and  private  houses,  for,  on  the  re- 
building of  that  portion  of  London  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Great  Fii*e  in  1666,  the  new 
erections  were  all  of  brickwork.  So  rapidly  did 
the  use  of  the  material  spread  tliat  the  19th 
Car.  II, , cap.  11,  fixes  “the  number  of  the 
bricks  in  the  thickness  of  the  wails”  of  the 
several  rates  of  dwclling-bonses  of  the  period. 
The  records  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  also  furnish  evidence  of  the  favour 
with  which  brick  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a constructive  material,  for  about  this  time 
a resolution  was  passed  in  the  following  terms  : 
“ That  they  (tlie  City  surveyors)  do  encourage 
and  give  directions  to  all  builders,  for  orna- 
ment sake,  that  the  ornaments  and  projections 
of  the  front  buildings,  ho  of  rubbed  bricks ; and 
that  all  the  naked  parts  of  the  walls  may  be 
done  of  rough  bricks,  neatly  wrought,  or  all 
rubbed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  buildex*.”  A 
special  feature  of  brickwork,  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  and  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy  was  the  enrichment  of 
house-fronts  by  tho  introduction  of  ornaments 
carved  with  a chisel.  Mr.  Dobson’s  treatise  on 
“ Brick  and  Tile  Making,”  published  in  Weale’s 
Rudimentary  Series,  contains  a sketch  of  a 
house  in  St.  Martin’s-lane,  built  by  a person 
named  May,  about  1739,  which  is  a fine  example 
of  this  species  of  work  in  red  brick.  Two  fluted 
Doric  pilasters  support  an  entablature,  the 
mouldings,  flutings,  and  ornaments  of  the 
metopes,  having  been  carved  wth  a chisel 
after  the  erection  of  the  walls. 

In  the  year  1784  a diity  of  half-a-crowu  per 
thousand  was  imposed  on  bricks  of  all  kinds 
(24  Geo.  III.,  cap.  24),  the  tax  being  raised  ten 
years  after  to  43.  per  thousand  (34  Geo.  III., 
cap.  15).  In  1803  a classified  schedule  of  duties  j 


on  bricks  and  tiles  of  different  qualities  and 
sizes  was  substituted  for  the  uniform  duty 
hitherto  imposed.  Thirty  years  after  (by  the 
3rd  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  11),  the  duty  on  bricks  was 
again  raised,  the  common  sorts  being  subjected 
to  an  impost  of  Ss.  lOd.  per  thousand,  while 
tiles  were  wholly  relieved  from  taxation.  These 
duties  were  the  subject  of  a Commission  of 
Inquiry  iu  1836,  and  in  1839  tho  2nd  and  3rd 
Vic.,  cap.  24,  relieved  the  trade  of  the  vexatious 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  schedule  of  duties 
hitherto  in  force,  and  re-established  a uniform 
duty  of  5s.  lOd.  per  thousand  on  all  bricks  “ of 
which  tho  cubical  contents  do  not  exceed  150 
cubic  inches,”  without  regard  to  their  form  or 
quality.  In  1850,  bricks  ceased  to  bo  tho 
subject  of  taxation,  tho  duty  being  wholly 
repealed  (13  Vic.,  cap.  9).  Tho  development 
of  the  brickmaking  industry  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  following  statement,  in  round 
numbers,  of  the  total  make  of  bricks  upon 
which  duty  was  paid  at  the  close  of  each  decade 
from  1820  until  the  repeal  of  the  tax 1820, 
914  millions  ; 1830,  1,100  millions  ; 1840,  1,100 
millions ; 1850,  1,700  millions.  Four  years 
later,  it  was  estimated  that  tho  total  number 
was  considerably  iu  excess  of  2,000  millions, 
the  capital  employed  in  this  branch  of  indus- 
trial enterprise  at  that  period  exceeding 
2,000,000i. 

The  employment  of  machinery  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks  appears  to  have  had  its  origin 
either  in  this  country  or  in  tho  United  States. 
Some  of  tho  earliest  American  patents  were 
taken  out  in  1792,  1793,  1800,  1802,  1806,  and 
1807.  The  records  containing  the  specifications 
of  those  inventions  were  unfortunately  burnt  in 
1836.  Prior  to  June  of  that  year,  122  patents 
for  bi’ick  and  tile  machines  had  been  granted  iu 
the  United  States,  and  upwards  of  600  have 
since  been  taken  out.  In  England,  as  early  as 
the  year  1619,  wo  find,  among  the  Specifications 
of  Letters  Patent,  that  tho  eleventh  granted 
was  for  the  protection  of  tho  “ Arte  of  making  a 
certain  engine  to  make  and  cast  clay,  &c.”  This 
first  idea  of  a machiue  for  making  bricks  con- 
sisted  of  a large  pan  or  table,  containing  moulds, 
which  were  filled  with  brick  earth  and  a heavy 
roller  passed  over  them  to  force  the  earth  into 
the  moulds.  Tho  surplus  clay  was  theu  scraped 
off  the  top,  and  tho  bricks  were  ready  for 
ejection  from  the  moulds.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  a somewhat  crude  arrangement,  but  it 
approaches  closely,  iu  priucijde,  the  moat 
approved  machines  of  the  j)resent  day.  We  do 
not,  however,  meet  with  any  record  of  tho  intro- 
duction of  brick-making  machines  the  operations 
of  which  were  regarded  as  a practical  success 
prior  to  the  year  1839,  when  Messrs.  Cooke  & 
Cuningham  patented  one,  which  was  capable  of 
turning  out  18,000  bricks  in  ten  hours.  In 
November,  1859,  Mr.  J.  E.  Clift,  of  Birmingham, 
at  a mooting  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  read  a paper  describing  Oates’s 
brick-making  machines,  which  were  then  in  use 
at  Oldbury.  The  crushing  strength  of  the  bricks 
made  by  these  machines  was  said  to  bo  8,024  lb. 
per  square  inch  as  compared  with  4,203  lb.  in 
bricks  made  by  hand  from  the  same  material. 
Tho  cost  of  Oates’s  machine  was  from  150i.  to 
200^.,  exclusive  of  the  engine  for  driving  it,  and 
its  turn-out  averaged  12,000  bricks  per  day,  or 
about  twenty  per  niiimto.  In  1861,  Messrs. 
Dixon  & Corbett  had  a machine  iu  work  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  which  was 
driven  by  steam  power,  and  turned  out  1,500 
bricks  per  hour.  Tho  years  1861  and  1862  were 
marked  by  special  activity  in  the  production  of 
those  machines,  the  2)atent3  granted  during  this 
period  embracing  the  following: — Wimball’s, 
Morrell  & Chamley’s,  Green  & Wright’s,  Bas- 
ford’s,  Eiiertz’s,  Grimshaw’s,  Morris  & Radford’s, 
Poole’s,  Newton’s,  Sharp  & Balmer’s,  Platt  & 
Richardson’s,  Poster’s,  and  Smith’s.  Up  to  tho 
year  1868,  forty  - seven  patents  relating  to 
bricks  and  their  manufacture  had  been  granted. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  many  new  machines 
have  been  invented,  and  important  improve- 
ments introduced,  and  ijrobably  over  200  patents 
for  machines  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  and  tiles  are  at  present  on  record. 


Harborne  and  Edgbaston  Institute. — On 
Monday  last  Mr.  Henry  Irvinglaid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Harborne  and  Edgbaston  Institute  at 
Harborne,  a suburb  of  Birmingham.  After  the 
ceremony  he  was  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
Masonic  Hall,  Birmingham,  and  made  au  inte- 
resting address. 


ROYAL  ARCHEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT 
NORTHAMPTON.* 

We  continue  our  notes  of  the  Archmological 
Institute’s  proceedings  in  Northampton  and 
neighbourhood. 

On  Friday,  the  2nd  inst.,  meetings  of  sections 
were  held  in  the  town-hall,  under  the  presidency 
of  Di’.  Evans.  Mr.  Bloxam  road  a paper  on 
" The  Sepulchral  Effigies,  both  Sculptured  and 
of  Brass  Incised,  of  Northamptonshire.”  Ho 
remarked,  at  the  commencement,  that  North- 
hamptonshiro  contained  as  large  and  varied  a 
.series  of  monuments,  sculptured  effigies,  and 
incised  brasses  as  any  English  county,  and  they 
have  been  well  and  admirably  illustrated  by  a 
few  praiseworthy  individuals.  Particular  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  W.  II. 
Uyott,  Mr.  T.  0.  Gcry  (whose  collection  of  rub- 
biugs  is  now  in  Mr.  Bloxam’s  possession),  Mr. 
Prank  Hudson,  and  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne,  tho 
latter’s  valuable  work  on  “Tho  Recumbent 
Monumental  Effigies  in  Northamptonshire  from 
128  scale  drawings,”  being  spoken  of  as  one  of 
tho  most  important  illustrative  works  in  exist- 
enco  belonging  to  a single  county.  One  de- 
sideratum, Mr.  Bloxam  said,  is  still  left,  viz., 
complete  representations  of  the  architectural 
features  which  enricli  tho  monuments,  exclusive 
of  the  sculptured  effigies  or  incised  brasses — 
features  which,  in  fact,  are  simply  characteristic 
of  the  monuments  themselves.  Confining  him- 
self  to  sepulchral  effigies,  both  sculptured  and 
incised  in  brass,  Mr.  Bloxam  selected  out  of 
some  200  or  thereabouts,  a few  which  he  con- 
sidered of  tho  greatest  interest,  dividing  these 
again  into  classes — ecclesiastics,  judges,  knights, 
or  those  represented  iu  armour,  laymen  in  civil 
costume,  and  ladies.  Under  the  first-men- 
tioned  head  was  noticed  the  grey  marble  effigy 
in  Peterborough  Cathedral  of  Abbot  Benedict, 
who  (lied  in  1193.  There  had  been  monuments 
in  the  same  place  of  the  last  abbot  and  first 
bishop,  John  Chambers,  who  died  in  1556  ; and 
Bishop  Dove,  who  held  the  see  from  1601  to 
1630,  but  both  are  now  destroyed.  Indeed,  we 
have  in  tho  county  at  tho  jjrcsent,  not  a single 
sepulchral  effigy  of  a bishop.  At  Towcester 
Church  there  is  an  interesting  effigy  of  Arch- 
deacon Sponne ; and  sculptured  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  are  also  to  be  found  at  Aston-le- 
Walls  and  Yelvertoft.  Incised  brasses  repre- 
senting priests  may  be  noted  as  existing  at 
Newton  Bromshold,  Woodford,  Higham  Ferrers, 
Clapping  Warden,  Sudborough,  Ashby  St. 
Ledgers,  Castle  Ashby,  Rothwell,  and  Cotter- 
stock.  Of  legal  dignitaries  there  are  within 
the  county  no  less  than  five  judges,  one  of 
incised  brass  at  Wappeuham,  and  four  sculp- 
tured at  Deene,  Weokley,  and  Easton  Maudit 
(two),  whilst  at  Steano  there  is  a white  marble 
effigy  of  a sorgoant-at-law.  Of  effigies  in  armour 
there  is  a largo  and  wonderful  variety,  from 
that  in  Castle  Ashby  Church  of  Sir  David  da 
Esseby,  who  died  previously  to  1268,  to  that  iu 
Lowick  Chm-cli  of  Sir  John  Germaine,  hart., 
who  died  in  1718.  Mr.  Bloxam  gave  a 
very  interesting  delineation  of  tho  character, 
istics  of  tho  costume ; effigies  at  Dodford,  Hinton, 
Paulerspury,  Warkworth,  AshbySt.  Ledgers,  and 
Great  Brington  being  particularly  cited.  He 
further  informed  the  company  that  there  are  in 
Northamptonshire  no  fewer  than  ton  sepulchral 
effigies  carved  in  wood,  of  which  three  are 
ladies  and  seven  knights.  They  all  appear  to 
have  been  executed  iu  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century, — indeed,  it  is  rare  to  meet  with 
wooden  effigies  of  a period  later  than  that 
century.  These  curious  figures  are  to  be  found 
at  Woodford,  Paulerspury,  Dodford,  Gayton, 
Ashton,  Alderton,  Cold  lligham,  and  Bray- 
brooke.  Of  effigies  in  lay  costume  there  is  a 
very  rare  fourteenth-century  sculpture  of  a 
forester  at  Glinton  Church.  Similar  examples 
exist  at  Wadworth  (Yorks)  and  Newland,  but 
there  are  very  few  in  the  country.  Groat 
Brington,  Cottesbrooke,  and  Maidwell  comprise 
the  principal  chnrches  in  which  sculptured 
effigies  in  civilian  costume  are  to  bo  seen;  tho 
brass  effigies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  are  more  numerons,  inclnding  interest- 
ing specimens  at  Hemington,  Ashton,  Chipping 
Warden,  Aston-le-Walls,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
: Sepulchre  (Northampton),  Church  Brampton, 
Burton  Latimer,  Chacombe,  and  Flore.  Of 
sculptured  effigies  of  ladies,  there  is  a capital 
series  from  the  latter  i>art  of  tho  thirteenth 
century  to  an  early  period  of  tho  eighteenth 
century.  In  his  remarks,  under  this  head,  Mr. 
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Bloxam  mentioned  the  chaste  and  beautiful 
arrangement  of  drapery  in  the  figure  of 
Scholastica  de  Drayton, —perhaps  the  first 
in  chronological  order, — and  said  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
and  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
school  of  sculpture  in  this  country  surpassed 
generally  subsequent  ages  in  the  pose,  freedom, 
and  beauty  of  design.  Barnack,  Woodford, 
Paulerspury,  Lowick,  Brington,  Horton,  Char- 
weltcn,  Edgcott,  Norton,  Easton  ilaudit, 
Weekley,  Stowe,  Carlton,  were  all  alluded  to  as 
furnishing  conceits  worthy  of  examination,  and 
the  progress  in  costume  was  admirably  traced. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sharp  next  read  an  exhaustive 
and  able  paper  on  “The  Bones  in  Kothwell 
Crypt,”  reproducing  in  the  main  the  arguments 
advanced  by  him  some  years  ago  at  a meeting 
of  the  Northamptonshire  Architectural  Society’s 
Committee  for  local  antiquities. 

While  these  papers  were  being  read,  a largo 
numberof  the  visitorswere  examining  the  follow- 
ing churches  in  the  town  : viz.,  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  St.  Giles’s  Church,  and  All  Saints' 
Church.  The  recent  restoration  of  St.  Giles’s 
was  generally  commended  by  the  members  of 
the  Institute.  There  are  indications  of  Norman 
work  in  the  tower  ; and  the  western  doorway  is 
of  that  period.  The  chancel  is  Early  English,  and 
the  rest  of  the  church  generally  Perpendicular. 
All  Saints’  Church  was  rebuilt  soon  after  the 
fire  of  1675,  and  along  the  front  runs  the  in- 
scription, “ This  statue  was  erected  in  memory 
of  King  Charles  IT.,  who  gave  a thousand  tun 
of  timber  towards  the  rebuilding  of  this  church 
and  to  this  town.”  The  “ merrie  monarch  ” also 
remitted  “chimney  money”  for  seven  years. 
The  exterior  of  the  edifice  presents  a strange 
mixture  of  architectural  styles,  retaining  still 
the  old  Decorated  embattled  tower  (which 
escaped  destruction  at  the  time  of  the  fire), 
with  a modern  Italian  body  and  an  Ionic 
portico  forming  the  facade  of  the  west  front  : 
yet  taking  each  portion  separately  archfeologists 
never  fail  to  find  subjects  for  admiration.  It 
consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  north  and 
south  aisles.  Tlie  nave  is  73  ft.  6 in.  by  74  ft., 
and  the  chancel  34  ft.  6 in.  by  24  ft.  The  walls 
of  the  church  are  lined  with  oak,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  east  window  are  paintings  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  The  handsome  pulpit  is  formed  of 
Norwegian  oak,  and  the  organ,  originally  erected 
in  1700,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
The  register  of  the  church  dates  from  the  year 
1560. 

In  the  afternoon  a large  company  took 
carriage  tickets  for  the  excursion.  The  route 
was  by  the  Wellingborougb-road,  passing  on  the 
way  Weston  Favel,  famous  by  its  associations  as 
the  burial-place  of  James  Hervey,  to 

Earls  Barton  Church,  where  Mr.  Parker  acted 
as  cicerone  to  the  party.  Ho  remarked  that 
Earls  Barton  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
churches  in  tlie  country,  tho  Anglo-Saxon  tower 
being  especially  noteworthy.  The  chancel  is 
also  very  peculiar,  and  displays  Norman  work- 
manship. A considerable  part  of  the  church  is 
Decorated,  of  the  fonrteenth-century  style,  and 
the  woodwork  is  fifteenth-century,  and  very  good 
of  it.s  kind.  The  sedilia  are  very  interesting, 
and  the  locker  in  the  oast  wall  is  very  unusual. 
There  is  also  a low-side  window',  about  which 
discussion  had  taken  place, — the  leper’s  window. 
Tho  chancel  arch  is  Decorated  of  the  fourteenth- 
century,  but  with  Norman  springings. 

At  Castle  Ashby  the  visitors  were  received  at 
the  princely  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton by  Lord  and  Lady  Alwyne  Compton. 
The  castle  is  built  of  Weldon  stone,  in  the  form 
of  a quadrangle,  with  two  lofty  octagonal  towers 
at  the  north-east  and  south-west  angles,  a fine 
avenue  of  trees  extending  from  the  south  front 
to  the  deer  park.  In  the  largo  room  Mr.  B.  G. 
Scriven  read  a paper  on  the  alterations  that  have 
been  made  at  various  times  in  the  building ; and 
the  Yen.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  company,  added  a few  words. 
Most  of  the  visitors  then  accompanied  Lord 
Alwyne  to  the  church,  chiefly  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  with  some  Decorated  and  Norman  work, 
and  consisting  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  porches,  chancel,  and  a small  embattled 
tower,  in  which  are  five  bells.  Among  the 
monuments  is  a colossal  figure  of  the  Angel  of 
Resurrection,  by  Tonerani. 

Whiston  Church,  which  stands  on  an  eminence 
known  as  Combe  Hill,  was  the  next  halting, 
place,  bub  only  for  a few  moments.  The  Hon. 
and  Rev.  L.  C.  R.  Irby,  the  rector,  produced  an 
old  manuscript,  which  his  grandfather  received 


from  a Mr.  Langley  in  the  year  1800,  and  which 
purported  to  be  a history  of  the  church,  culled 
from  Bridge’s  history  of  that  date,  with  addi- 
tional notes.  This  at  the  commencement  gave 
an  account  of  the  village,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  Catesbys  became  possessed  of  the  manor. 
It  then  went  on  to  record  the  building  of  the 
church  in  1534,  by  Anthony  Catesby,  the  stone 
having  been  brought  from  Ketton  and  Weldon. 
Catesby  died  in  1553,  and  his  monument,  of 
which  the  villagers  are  very  proud,  is  displayed 
in  the  church. 

Cogenhoe  Church  was  the  last  on  the  round. 
The  Rector  (the  Rev.  C.  H.  Burnham)  said  the 
church  was  one  of  no  common  interest.  They 
would  find  the  tomb  of  the  founder.  Sir  Nicholas 
de  Cugenlio,  in  the  south  aisle,  and  his  coat  of 
arms  upon  the  capitals.  Nicholas  died  in  1280, 
and,  therefore,  the  church  must  have  been 
erected  before  that  date.  The  chancel  the 
visitors  could  not  fail  to  admire  as  a fine  speci- 
men of  Early  English  work.  He  (tho  Rector) 
had  been  led  to  understand  that  it  dated  back  to 
1150,  and  that  it  was  the  then  modern  part  of 
an  earlier  church,  which  Sir  Nicholas  replaced 
by  the  present  one. 

Mr.  Parker,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Burnham, 
also  made  a few  remarks.  He  said  the  church 
was  certainly  a remarkable  one,  and  he  thought 
the  rector  had  well  supplied  the  time  of  its 
erection.  It  must  have  been  a few  years  before 
the  death  of  its  founder. 

A conversazione  was  held  in  the  evening  at 
the  Town-hall,  when  a paper,  on  “The  History 
of  the  County  of  Northampton,”  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Monk,  M.A.,  late  hon.  sec.  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  for  tho  County  of 
Northampton. 

On  Saturday,  the  3rd,  there  was  an  excursion 
to  Kettering. 

At  Kettering  Church, 'the  attention  of  the 
visitors  was  attracted  by  the  fine  Early  Per- 
pendicular tower  and  spire,  which  can  be  seen 
for  several  miles  around.  The  nave  and  aisles  are 
also  Perpendicular,  and  tho  chancel  is  Decorated. 

Rothwell,  with  its  church  and  market-house 
and  crypt,  was  also  visited.  A drive  through  a 
pleasant  country  lane  brought  the  party  to 

Rushton  Hall,  which  is  built  round  three  sides 
of  a quadrangle,  the  fourth  side  being  closed 
by  a Doric  screen.  The  house  was  began  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham  about  1595  ; continued  by 
the  Cockaynes,  and  finished  in  1630. 

Geddingtou  Cross  was  the  next  place  on  the 
list. 

Kirby  Hall  having  been  reached,  the  excur- 
sionists  took  luncheon.  The  hall  stands  in  the 
midst  of  woods  and  avenues  near  the  extremity 
of  Deene  Park,  and  was  originally  built  for 
Humphrey  Stafford  by  John  Thorp  in  the  year 
1572.  In  1638 — 1610  Inigo  Jones  altered  the 
screen  which  encloses  the  quadrangle,  and  built 
the  stately  entrance-front,  and  tho  walls  and 
gateways  of  the  outer  court. 

Rockingham  Castle  was  arrived  at  somewhat 
late,  to  the  general  regret,  as  a desire  had  been 
expressed  to  make  a full  and  complete  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  G.  L.  Watson’s  noble  residence, 
which  stands  on  the  finest  site  in  Northampton- 
shire.  However,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark,  whose  loving  zeal  in  connexion  with 
buildings  of  this  description  is  notorious,  tho 
party  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  S.  Tucker  (Rouge  Croix) 
read  a paper  at  the  Town-hall  on  “The  Descent 
and  Varying  Armorials  of  the  Spencers  of  Worm- 
leighton  andAlthorp.” 

On  Sunday,  the  4th,  the  Rev.  Canon  Pownall, 
F.S.A.,  preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  making  special  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress. 

On  Monday,  the  5th,  a large  company  went  by 
rail  to  Oondle,  and  thence  in  carriages  to  Cotter- 
stock  Church,  the  characteristics  and  history  of 
which  from  its  foundation  in  13  37  by  John  Giffard, 
canon  of  York,  to  its  recent  restoration  by  Mr. 
Street,  were  described  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Abbey. 
Tansor  Church  and  Fotberinghay  Castlo  were 
also  visited. 

A meeting  was  held  at  the  town-hall  in  the 
evening,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton,  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  hart.,  being  among 
the  company.  Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess  first  gave  an 
address  on  “The  Opening  of  tho  Clarence  Vault 
at  Tewkesbury,”  and  urged  the  Institute  to 
utter  a protest  against  the  mercenary  exhibition 
of  the  relics  found  therein. 

The  Rev.  A.  Foster,  of  Famdish,  read  a very 
interesting  paper  on  “ Eastern  Mandit.” 

The  general  concluding  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst.,  after 


which  there  was  an  excursion  to  Canons  Ashby, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Dryden. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  a loan 
museum  of  local  and  general  antiquities  was 
opened  under  the  management  of  Mr.  R.  Ready, 
of  the  British  Museum,  the  hon.  curators  being 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigg,  F.S.A.,  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Aldereon,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Honsman.* 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — Many  suggestions  have  been  made  by 
competent  advisers  as  to  the  beat  course  to  bo 
adopted  in  embellishing  onr  metropolitan  cathe- 
dral, yet  after  all,  there  is  the  common-senso 
view,  as  well  as  the  transcendental,  to  be  taken 
of  a proposed  scheme  of  decoration. 

A terrible  fuss  is  being  made  about  the  pro- 
posal to  redecorate  the  dome ; but  I venture  to 
think  that  it  would  be  better  for  art,  tho  cathe- 
dral, and  the  public,  if  our  decorators  would 
restrain  their  lofty  flights  and  aspiring  concep- 
tions  and  commence  operations  a little  nearer 
terra  firma.  It  is  annoying  to  the  public  when 
pictures  are  hung  too  high  at  the  Academy 
exhibition,  and  this  annoyance  cannot  but  be 
aggravated  when  paintings  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary  merit  are  elevated  100  ft.  above  the  heads 
of  the  spectators.  Thornhill’s  design  may  be 
very  fair,  and  possibly  many  persons  consider  it 
bold,  lofty,  aspiring,  &c. ; but  common  sense 
deprecates  the  idea  of  contemplating  it  with 
your  head  thrown  back  and  neck  twisted  until 
you  are  blue  in  the  face.  I have  never  known 
any  one  to  stand  and  gaze  for  five  minutes  at 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  without  being  more  im- 
pressed by  pains  in  the  neck  than  with  the 
beauty  of  Thornhill’s  painting.  I would  suggest 
that  if  the  dome  is  to  bo  painted,  visitors 
should  be  provided  with  lounges,  so  that  they 
may  lie  upon  their  backs,  and  contemplate  the 
“ mysteriousness  ” of  the  dome  with  less  dis- 
comfort than  at  present  is  absolutely  necessary. 
“ Meter,”  in  the  Builder  for  August  3,  says 
that  Sir  James  Thornhill's  design  “ is  simple, 
and  architecturally  unites  itself  with  the 
edifice,”  and  he  suggests  that  designs  in  colour 
should  be  substituted  for  tho  present  mono- 
chrome figure-snbjects,  leaving  it  to  the  reader 
to  imagine  what  would  bo  tho  “ splendour  ” of 
tho  result.  Exception  must  bo  taken  to  these 
statements,  not,  however,  in  a captious  spirit, 
but  merely  with  a view  to  ascertain  what  is 
legitimate  and  truthful  in  art.  In  the  first 
place,  the  architectural  divisions  of  Thornhill's 
design  are  its  chief  artistic  fault.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  their  introduction  into  a 
picture  would  not  excite  adverse  criticism,  as  no 
doubt  would  exist  as  to  their  being  anything 
but  pictorial  representations,  but  their  present 
introduction  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  true 
principles  of  design,  as  they  are  but  sham 
painted  architecture.  An  endeavour  is  made  to 
give  reality  to  the  pilasters  by  giving  them 
relief  with  shade,  and  showing  the  sofiits  of  the 
arches.  This  apparent  reality  is  emphasised  by 
tlie  pilasters  of  the  decoration  continuing  the 
structural  lines  of  the  pilasters  round  tho  drum 
of  the  dome.  Practically,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  see  stone  piers  or  pilasters  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  dome  ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  pictorial  division  painted 
ribs  would  be  less  unsatisfactory.  If  divisions 
are  desirable,  they  should, — unless  executed 
without  relief, — bo  architecturally  real  and 
structural.  The  panelling  sujiposed  by  “Meter” 
to  exist  under  the  surface  of  the  present  paint- 
ing would  be  far  preferable  to  the  sham  archi- 
tectural  divisions  of  Thornhill.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a striking  boldness  dis- 
played in  Thornhill’s  composition.  The  faults 
lie  not  BO  much  in  the  design  as  in  its  position. 
Again,  it  is  a question  worthy  of  consideration 
whether,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  struc- 
tural divisions  upon  the  surface  of  the  dome,  it 
is  desirable  to  describe  false  one?  ? Personally, 

I could  conceive  it  possible  to  treat  tho  decora- 
tive subjeccts  with  more  dignity,  regarding  the 
dome  as  a broad  endless  frieze,  than  by  dividing 
into  sections,  either  by  circles  or  other  means. 

Some  persons  have  expressed  a fear  that 
painting  in  colour  will  rob  the  dome  of  its  “ aerial 
mysteriousness.”  Nothing  will  tend  more  to 
such  a consummation  than  the  introduction  of 
figure-snbjects.  The  human  figure  constitutes 
to  the  eye  a perpetual  standard  of  measurement. 
We  judge  of  the  heights  and  dimensions  of 

* The  locsal  nowBpapera,  the  Serald  and  iltreury,  Imve 
contained  very  full  reports,  and  to  these  we  have  been 
indebted. 
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buildings  by  comparison  with  tha  individuals  in 
i or  around  them.* 

1 Figure-subjects,  if  executed  life-size,  would 
scarcely  be  perceptible  at  such  a height,  and  if 
designed  upon  a colossal  scale  would  naturally 
dwarf  everything  in  juxtaposition  to  them.  It 
has  beon  the  fashion  to  paint  figure-subjects  upon 
ceilings, — and  a dome  is  but  a concave  ceiling, — 
ever  since  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle  essayed  to 
decorate  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  St.  Peter's. 
Great  masters,  however,  are  not  equally  great 
in  all  things,  and  whilst  lavish  in  our  commenda- 
tion of  their  unequalled  skill  as  painters,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  as  decorators  the  greatest 
painters  have  perpetrated  shams  that  cannot, 
upon  any  theory  of  art,  bo  excused.  They 
obtained  fictitious  relief  by  means  of  painted 
architecture,  thereby  clearly  showing  how  easily 
it  is  for  even  genius  to  fail  when  employed  out 
of  its  legitimate  sphere.  A dome,  vault,  or 
ceiling  is  simply  a covering,  and  as  such  should 
^ be  treated.  A picture  upon  a flat  ceiling  is  bad, 
but  upon  a concave  one  it  is  worse.  A ceiling 
should  be  so  decorated  as  to  be  equally  effective 
from  any  point  of  view,  and  this  is  impossible 
with  figure-subjects.  Saints  upon  their  hacks, 
and  apostles  standing  on  their  heads,  may  bo 
edifying  to  some  people,  but  a circus  clown 
would  bo  more  sublime  than  a patriarch  painted 
up-side-down  for  a thousand  guineas.  The 
common-sense  procedure  is  that  laid  down  in  the 
Pniider  for  June  15,  as  follows: — “That  where 
it  is  intended  that  a building  should  be  ulti- 
mately decorated  with  mural  painting,  the  whole 
scheme  should  be  conceived  from  the  first,  and 
the  architectural  details  should  harmonise  with 
anti,  where  possible,  be  snggestive  of,  the  pic- 
torial subjects  which  are  to  form  the  crown  of 
the  whole.  And  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is 
directly  the  province  of  the  architect  rather 
than  of  the  painter  to  conceive  or  invent  the 
idea  of  the  whole  result,  though  he  cannot  carry 
it  oat  himself.” 

The  above  suggestion  cannot  be  carried  out  in 
its  entirety,  as  the  building  is  already  erected ; bat 
the  next  best  thing  could  be  done.  An  architect 
could  be  employed  to  prepare  a general  ontlino 
for  a scheme  of  decoration  for  the  entire  building, 
suggesting  the  nature  of  the  different  subjects 
and  their  styles,  but  leave  the  painters  so  far 
' without  restriction  that  they  may  impress  their 
\ own  individuality  upon  their  conceptions.  The 
i piecemeal  method  now  being  adopted  can  never 
' lead  to  satisfactory  results.  The  decorative 
scheme  should  be  carried  out  upon  some  definite 
and  comprehensive  method,  so  that  the  present 
generation  who  have  subscribed  may  have  the 
gratification  of  seeing  the  results  of  their ; 
munificence.  Upon  entering  the  cathedral  we 
aro  conscious  of  something  lacking.  The  bare 
stones  are  cold  and  uninviting.  If  other  evidence 
were  wanting  that  Wren  int^ended  the  interior 
of  his  chef  d’xuvre  to  be  decorated,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  preponderance  of  bare  wall  surface 
unrelieved  by  ornamentation  of  any  description 
whatever.  Another  matter  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of  in  preparing  a comprehensive  system  of  deco- 
ration is  to  endeavour,  as  far  ns  practicable,  to 
render  the  height  of  various  portions  of  thointerior 
more  consonant.  The  height  jof  the  dome  is  so 
excessive  compared  with  the  nave  and  transept 
that  these  latter  appear  ill-proportioned  and  low. 
A system  of  decoration  must,  therefore,  be  im- 
provised that  shall  tend  to  give  greater  apparent 
height  to  the  arms  of  the  cross  without  altering 
the  normal  appearance,  as  regards  height,  of  the 
dome  itself.  In  other  words,  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs must  bo  made  to  suit  the  proportions  of 
the  dome,  and  not  the  latter  reduced  in  apparent 
altitude  to  suit  the  other  iutemal  portions  of  the 
structure.  I know  not  what  the  members  of  the 
“ committee  ” may  think,  but  the  majority  of 
common-sense  people  must  admit  that  if  a 
bnilding  like  St.  Paul’s  is  to  be  decorated  in 
patches,  having  no  regard  to  a scheme  in  its 
entirety,  the  better  plan  would  bo  to  commence 
at  the  bottom  rather  than  at  the  top  of  the 
hnildiug,  for  by  this  means  alone  can  success  be 
guaranteed  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  If 
St.  Paul’s  is  to  be  decorated  by  the  finest  display 
of  talent  which  the  country  can  command,  and 
at  an  expenditure  of  thousands  of  pounds,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  paintings  will 
be  placed  so  as  to  be  seen  with  ease,  pleasure, 
and  adi'antage. 

Let  the  shade  of  Thornhill  remain  undisturbed 
awhile,  until  the  other  portions  of  the  cathedral 

* It  is  a favourite  trick  with  architectural  draughtsmen 
to  make  their  tlguros  in  perspective  drawings  dispropor- 
tionutoly  small,  thus  giving  a fictitious  importance  to  the 
building. 


have  been  decorated,  and  another  generation 
shall  arise  wiser  than  the  present. 

Bad  art  has  already  desecrated  the  interior 
in  that  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  edifice.  The 
intermediate  surface  of  the  chancel  vaulting 
between  the  ribs  is  in  reality  plain,  but  an 
attempt  at  relief  has  been  obtained  by  painting 
sham  caissons. 

'Phere  is  an  effective  bit  of  ceiling  decoration 
to  the  cove  over  the  commnnion-table  in  the 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  Here  the 
colour  is  merely  applied  to  the  structural  relief. 
If  an  artistic  lie  is  already  perpetrated  in  the 
first  patch,  of  decoration,  what  may  be  antici- 
pated by  the  time  the  whole  is  completed  ? 
Surely  if,  under  any  circumstances,  the  intro- 
duction of  unreal  and  fictitious  art  is  to  be  de- 
plored, it  is  when  applied  to  such  an  edifice  as 
Sc.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  very  nature  of  the 
building  calls  for  the  highest  excellence,  un- 
sullied by  aught  that  is  meretricious  or  untruth- 
ful. Tlie  committee  would  do  well  to  call  to 
mind  the  observation  of  Buskin,  and  act  upon  it, 
" that  modem  architects  decorate  the  tops  of 
their  buildings,  whilst  Mediieval  architects  deco- 
rate the  bottoms  of  their  buildings.  That  makes 
all  the  difference  between  your  seeing  the  orna- 
ment, and  not  seeing  it.  You  increase  the  cost 
of  yonr  buildings  by  one-half,  in  order  to  mince 
their  decorations  into  invisibility.” 

James  Geo.  Buckle. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I have  again 
visited  the  cathedral.  The  manner  in  which  the 
caissons,  or  octagonal  panels,  are  painted  between 
the  crown  of  Thornhill’s  arches  and  the  eye  of  the 
dome,  is  a successful  attempt  at  decorative  de- 
ception. The  introduction  of  coloured  pictures 
between  Thornhill's  painted  architecture  would 
only  tend  to  make  the  deception  I have  alluded 
to  all  the  more  realistic.  It  is  only  the  mono- 
chrome treatment  which  prevents  it  being  a 
painted  imposition. 


IS  THE  BLACKNESS  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
MERELY  THE  EFFECT  OP  SMOKE? 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  the  above  subject, 
Professor  Paley  appears  to  have  lost  sight 
of  wind  and  weather.  Now,  it  is  a well-known 
fact  that,  in  London,  the  prevailing  winds  are 
from  the  south  and  west,  principally  south-west ; 
also,  that  they  bring  much  rain  ; and  my  opinion 
is,  that  the  appearance  of  the  stone  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  to  a great  extent 
on  the  south-east  side  and  east  end,  is  the 
result  of  smoke  and  dirt.  Also,  that  the  appear- 
ance on  the  sonth-wost  side  is  the  result  of 
bleaching  from  exposure  to  wind  and  weather. 
If  proof  of  this  be  required,  examine  a portion 
of  the  stone  which,  although  on  the  south-west 
side,  is  by  its  position  protected  from  wind  and 
svet : it  will  be  found  nearly  as  dirty  as  any  on 
the  norch  side.  But,  take  a large  surface  of 
the  stonework, — say,  from  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  south  transept  to  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  clock-tower, — then  draw  a horizontal  line 
from  the  cathedral  to  the  top  of  the  warehouses 
opposite,  and  mark  the  effect  of  the  wind  and 
wet  according  as  such  surface  is  or  is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  warehouses, — it  is  all  bleached ; 
but  that  above  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  ware- 
houses, in  a far  greater  degree  than  that  below. 
I conld  give  many  such  examples  of  bleaching 
on  the  same  kind  of  stone  from  the  south-west, 
whilst  the  protected  sides  are  dirty  and  be- 
grimed. One  only : the  south-west  side  of  the 
pillars  of  the  Royal  Exchange  portico. 

C.  M.  G. 

Sir, — The  very  interesting  notice  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Builder,  respecting  the 
blackness  of  the  outside  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
calls  to  mind  a remark  in  one  of  the  letters 
forming  the  published  well-known  correspon- 
dence between  Mrs.  Carter  and  Miss  Talbot. 
It  is  dated  from  the  St.  Paul’s  Deanery,  March 
14th,  1752,  and  is  as  follows  : — “ We  aro  still 
extremely  well  pleased  with  our  situation,  the  air 
(the  smoke,  I should  say  ; for  there  is  a sugar- 
baker  just  by  that  is  candying  us  all  over  as 
fast  as  he  can),  the  exercise,  the  way  of  life, 
agrees  with  us  all  very  well.”  The  letter  which 
contains  the  above  is, one  written  by  Mias  Talbot. 

Civis. 


Salkeld. — Plans  have  been  approved  for  the. 
restoration  of  Great  Salkeld  Church,  Cumber- 
land, prepared  by  Messrs.  Hetherington  & 
Oliver,  of  Carlisle,  and  the  works  are  now  in 
progress  under  their  direction. 


A CURIOUS  COLLECTION. 

Two  generations  have  been  sedulously  storing 
ap  a wealth  of  art-work,  various  and  almost 
innumerable  in  detail,  but  now  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  connoisseurs  of  all  art-loving  nations. 
In  a narrow  street  near  to  Bedford-row,  many  a 
passer-by  who,  in  his  youth,  had  a “ stool  ” in 
one  of  the  leg  il  firms  in  the  neighbourhood,  has 
observed  an  old-fashioned  shop  with  many  choice 
engravings  in  the  window,  and  has  longed  for 
the  time — ” looming  in  the  future  ” — when  his 
improved  position  in  the  office  should  enable 
him  to  enter  the  dingy  portals, — always  closed, 
its  owner  being  absent  forthe  past  twelve  years, 
— and  make  himself  famous  in  the  eyes  of 
collectors  by  becoming  the  possessor  of  some  of 
the  rare  things  therein.  But  the  youth  has 
arrived  at  maturity,  has  become  possessor  of 
the  means  to  jiurchase,  yet  his  efforts  to  do  so 
have  been  fruitless:  the  same  choice  prints 
have  remained  in  the  window.  As  an  answer 
was  required  for  repeated  inquiries,  all  were 
told, — “Nothing  will  be  sold  until  the  owner 
returns.”  Two  collectors  of  prints,  whoso 
homos  aro  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
finding  that  there  were  in  this  collection  prints 
they  coveted,  took  the  long  journey  across, 
in  the  hope  of  acquiring  them,  but  withont 
success.  The  same  answer  met  their  inquiries. 
A wealthy  man  in  London  sent  10,0001.  for  two 
paintings  in  the  collection.  That  was  refused. 
Other  pictures  equally  valuable  are  there, — rare 
works, — whose  pedigrees  are  well  known,  and 
whose  qual  i ties  are  not  questioned.  The  o wncr  has 
not  come  back.  He  has  gone,  it  is  to  bo  hoped, 
where  he  will  find  beauty  in  perfection,  not  in 
the  abstract,  as  in  his  possessions  here.  The 
gems  of  art  that  he  has  so  strangely  accumu- 
lated  will  bo  reset.  They  are  somewhat  tar- 
nished, and  many  will  enjoy  what  only  one 
hitherto  has  possessed.  Their  late  owner  was 
one  who  seemed  to  have  a mania  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  things,  inherited  from  a i)arent 
equally  peculiar.  The  desire  was  to  possess 
them,  rather  than  to  deal  in  them.  If  a tine 
picture  were  included  in  an  auction-sale  any- 
where  in  the  country,  his  practice  was  to  go 
thither  at  once,  and  keep  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  coveted  work  until  he  became  its  pos- 
sessor, and  then  to  hurry  away  and  bury  it  iu 
seclusion. 

It  is  believed  that,  after  the  labour  of  cata- 
loguing the  property  has  been  accomplished, 
it  will  be  placed,  about  January  next,  before 
the  public  in  the  Rooms  through  which  it  seems 
the  fate  of  most  works  of  art  to  pass  at  some 
period  or  other. 


DEFECTIVE  COUNTY  COURT 
ACCOMMODATION  AT  HASTINGS. 

Several  buildings  of  a pnblic  character  have 
recently  been  erected  in  Hastings,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  statement  of  the  Hastings 
County  Court  judge,  made  this  week,  the  local 
authorities  would  do  well  at  once  to  employ  an 
architect  and  a builder  in  the  erection  of  a new 
County  Court.  It  appears  that  the  judge  has 
caused  some  offence  by  his  late  attendances, 
and,  referring  to  the  matter  on  opening  his 
Court  in  the  Market-ball,  on  Monday,  he  made 
certain  remarks  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  plain  and  outspoken.  Wliatever  blame 
there  might  be  in  the  case,  he  said,  the  censure 
lay  at  the  door  of  the  Corporation,  and  not  on 
his  shoulders,  inasmuch  as,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
accommodation,  ho  was  compelled  to  wait  while 
the  undisputed  plaints  were  being  disposed  of 
by  the  registrar.  To  obtain  access  to  the 
court  he  bad  to  enter  a public-honse,  and  the 
only  available  private  room  was  in  a public- 
house.  Ho  had  to  attend  between  thirty  and 
forty  courts  iu  the  Sussex  district,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  of  Hastings  was 
the  worst  of  all.  It  was  a disgrace  to  the  town, 
and  both  the  inhabitants  and  the  Corporation 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 


Public  Works  Department,  India. — The 
Government  of  India  have  passed  a resolution 
convening  a conference  of  the  representatives 
of  Indian  Railways  iu  Calcutta  next  November, 
to  discuss  various  points  of  railway  administra- 
tion. Wo  willingly  mention  that  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Public  Works 
Department  will  be  glad  to  receive  papers  or 
communications  from  any  one  interested  in  the 
subject. 
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PKOGRESS  OF  BUILDING  ON  THE 
HATCHAM  MANOR  ESTATE. 

The  largo  estate  at  New  Cross,  known  as  tlie 
Hatcham  Manor,  which  was  some  time  ago  pur- 
chased hy  the  Haberdashers’  Company,  and  by 
them  laid  out  for  building’'purpo8eB,  is  rapidly 
being  covered  with  semi-detached  residences,  up- 
wards of  100  houses  of  this  class  having  already 
been  erected,  whilst  several  others  are  in  pro- 
gress.  Under  the  stipulations  laid  down  by  the 
Haberdashers’  Company,  there  is  to  be  strict 
uniformity  in  their  architectural  features  and 
appearance  (why  ?)  with  the  exception  of  those 
to  be  erected  on  the  high  ground,  near  what  is 
known  as  Telegraph-hill,  which,  we  understand, 
are  to  be  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  rest,  and 
will  stand  within  more  spacious  grounds. 
Several  of  this  last-named  class  of  residences 
are  now  in  progress.  On  the  south-east  side  of 
the  estate  the  level  of  the  land  is  much  higher 
as  it  rises  to  Telegraph-hill,  than  that  of  the 
new  road  which  has  been  made  through  the 
estate,  and  which  gradually  ascends  until  it 
attains  an  elevation  which  commands  a pano- 
ramic view  around  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  metropolis.  The  high  ground  to  the  south- 
east side  of  this  road  is  about  to  be  reduced  to 
the  road’s  level,  and  this  will  involve  the 
removal  of  several  thousand  cubic  feet  of  earth. 
A bed  of  clay  has  been  found  to  lie  under  the 
surface,  and  bricks  are  about  to  be  made  on 
the  spot  previously  to  levelling  the  ground  and 
building  upon  it. 

The  Haberdashers’  Company  have  undertaken 
to  build  a church  on  the  estate,  and  the  works 
have  just  been  commenced.  The  site  of  the 
church  is  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  new  Haberdashers’  schools 
which  the  company  recently  built  on  the  estate. 
We  believe  that  the  designs  have  been  prepared 
by  the  company’s  architect,  and  that, the  builder 
is  Mr.  Snellgrove,  of  Gloucester. 


SHEFFIELD. 

The  Jessop  Hospital  for  Women  has  just  been 
opened.  It  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  some- 
thing over  30,000Z.,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Jessop,  a wealthy  merchant,  and  at 
one  time  mayor  of  Sheffield.  The  style  of  build- 
ing is  freely-treated  Elizabethan,  and  it  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  architect, 
of  Sheffield,  under  whose  supervision  it  has 
been  built.  Although  somewhat  cramped  up, 
it  stands  in  a good  part  of  the  town.  It  has 
three  frontages,  facing  respectively  towards 
Leavy  Greave,  Gell-street,  and  Victoria-street. 
The  main  point  is  towards  the  first-named 
thoroughfare,  and  from  the  central  part  of  this, 
over  the  principal  entrance,  rises  a lofty  tower. 
The  structure  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  dress- 
ings of  Hollington  stone ; the  gables  are  nume- 
rous, and  well  broken  up;  the  chimneys  are 
tall  and  of  moulded  and  cut  brick ; and  the 
steep-pitched  roofs  are‘  covered  in  by  grey 
Welsh  slates.  The  parapets  are  of  worked  and 
pierced  stone.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  a 
dwarf  stone  wall,  surmounted  by  wrought- 
ixon  rails.  The  internal  arrangements  show  a 
well-chosen  plan,  and  the  comfort  and  health  of 
future  patients  has  evidently  been  carefully 
thought  out.  Upon  the  ground  floor  the  apart- 
ments are  devoted  to  board,  waiting,  and 
governor’s  rooms,  and  to  the  dispensary ; and 
npon  the  three  upper  floors  are  the  various 
wards.  These  latter  are  reached  by  an  imposing 
staircase,  whose  windows  contain  excellent 
stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Leeds.  The 
long  broad  corridors,  that  cut  the  building  from 
end  to  end,  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  by 
Messrs.  Maw,  of  Brosoley,  and  the  whole  of  the 
carved  work  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The 
general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Chambers  & 
Sons,  of  Sheffield.  The  warming  and  venti- 
lating are  by  Mr.  Phipson ; and  the  plumbing 
by  Mr.  Corrie,  of  Sheffield.  Mr.  Kenyon  was 
the  slater  and  Mr.  W.  Robinson  the  painter, 
both  of  Sheffield.  The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr. 
Payne. 


THE  PORTLAND  ESTATE. 

Me.  Charles  Fowler,  of  Upper  Woburn- 
place,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land as  surveyor  to  his  Grace’s  Marylebone 
estates,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Baker,  of  Gower-street.  Mr.  Fowler’s  friends, 
and  they  are  numerous,  will  hear  of  this  an- 
nouncement with  much  satisfaction. 


THE  BUILDER. 


ODOURS  FROM  CYPRUS. 

Leave  Mr.  Eugene  Rimmel  alone  to  make  the 
most  of  every  passing  event.  While  others  are 
sending  capital  to  Cyprus,  he  gets  a capital 
scent  out  of  it,  and  calls  it  “ Extract  of  Cyprus 
Flowers,  culled  iu  Paphian  Bowers.”  Whether 
by  any  other  name  it  would  not  smell  as  sweet, 
we  need  not  inquire ; ho  has,  wonderful  to  say, 
sent  ns  a bottle  of  it,  and  wo  certainly  smell 
sweeter  since  we  used  it,  and  feel  more  respect- 
able. Some  perfumes  have  unquestionably  an 
elevating  sort  of  tendency ; they  send  one  in- 
voluntarily to  “Araby  the  bless’d,”  and  the 
Oriental  poets.  It  was  a matter  of  course  that 
we  should  soon  get  a scent  from  the  love-wor- 
shipping  island,  for  iu  the  earliest  times  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers  gave  it  a name,  which 
translated,  means  “ The  Plaything  of  the  God- 
dess  of  Love.” 

This  passion,  by  the  way,  has  always  played 
such  a part  there  that  it  was  anciently  said  the 
exuberance  of  Nature  in  Cyprus  served  to 
stifle  every  higher  feeling  in  sensual  enjoyment. 
Yet  what  a wonderful  story  the  island  has, 
ranging  from  prehistoric  times  till  now.  Any 
distinguished  conversationalist  who  has  looked 
this  up,  and  wants  a cue  for  its  delivery,  need 
only  touch  his  handkerchief  with  the  “ Extract 
of  Cyprus  Flowers,”  and  there  he  has  it  at  any 
moment  that  may  seem  fitting.  After  he  has 
alluded  to  the  Phccnicians,  described  the  Temple 
of  Aphrodite,  to  which  no  women  wore  admitted ; 
and  sketched  the  connexion  of  the  island  with 
Egypt  and  Rome,  he  must  not  forget  that  our 
own  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  had  hold  of  it 
once,  and  gave  it  to  the  Templars ; and  our 
raconteur^  after  a brief  aUusion  to  Othello,  pro- 
bably quoting  something  about  frighting  the 
Isle  from  her  propriety,  may  wind  up  wittily 
with  the  expression  of  a modest  hope,  that 
English  poets  will  now  improve  since  we  possess 
in  Cyprus  a Mount  Olympus  of  our  own.  After 
this  ingenious  commendation  of  the  new  scent, 
if  the  inventor  of  itj^does  not  send  us  a box 
of  gloves,  we  shall  say  there  is  no  gratitude  in 
Man  or  Rimmel. 


THE  PLASTERERS’  COMPANY’S  PRIZES. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  seventeenth 
annual  competition  for  prizes  offered  by  this 
Company  in  connexion  with  tbo  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington: — 

For  an  original  design  in  monochrome,  for  a 
ceiling  of  a room,  with  centre  for  chandelier. — 
First  Prize,  C.  E.  Wilson,  of  the  Sheffield  School 
of  Art;  Second  Prise,  J.  M.  Benson,  of  the 
National  Art  Training  School,  South  Kensington. 

Second : For  an  original  design,  modelled  in 
plaster,  for  a portion  of  a ceiling  centre. — First 
Prize,  n.  Harvey,  of  the  National  Art  Training 
Schools,  South  Kensington.  Second  Prize,  W. 
Wallen,  of  the  Westminster  Royal  Architectural 
Museum  School  of  Art. 

The  competition  drawings  and  models  are  now 
on  view  at  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  National 
Art  Students’  Works,  South  Kensington. 


WEST  LEAKE,  NOTTS. 

The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Helena, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration.  It  is  in 
the  Decorated  style,  and  consists,  in  the  main, 
of  nave,  south  aisle,  south-west  porch,  north 
transept,  and  chancel.  The  south  aisle  and  the 
clearstory  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  nave  and 
aisle  covered  in  by  new  open-timbered  roofs. 
These  are  of  pitch  pine.  There  is  an  open 
turret  for  two  bells  over  the  western  end, — it  is 
a unique  feature.  The  roofs  are  of  steep  pitch, 
covered  by  warm  red  tiles.  The  ivy  upon  the 
east  end  has  been  left  growing  as  heretofore. 
The  apex  of  each  gable  is  surmounted  ’ey  a 
foliated  cross  in  worked  stone.  The  roofs  are 
carried  by  massive  stone  corbels  ; the  aisle-roof 
is  a lean-to  one.  The  seating  in  the  body  of  Ifhe 
i church  is  of  pitch  pine.  The  pulpit,  the  read- 
ing-desk, and  . the  chancel-stalls  are  of  well- 
seasoned  oak.  They  are  massive  in  construc- 
tion, well  moulded,  and  carved.  The  chancel 
is  approached  from  the  nave  by  a rise  of  two 
steps,  and  two  other  stops,  further  eastward, 
give  the  line  of  the  altar.  The  pulpit  stands 
upon  a stone  base  outside  the  chancel,  upon  the 
north  side,  but  is  approached  by  four  steps 
from  within.  The  doors  throughout  the  build- 
ing are  of  oak,  upon  framings  of  pitch  pine, 
and  the  chancel  floor  and  the  avenues  in  the 
body  of  the  church  axe  laid  with  encaustic  tiles. 
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The  glazing  is  in  the  cathedral  tinted  glass.  In 
the  east  end  a etained-glass  window  has  been 
put  in.  The  subject  is  the  Resurrection,  and  is 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
of  London.  The  altor-rail  is  of  oak,  with 
wrought-iron  standards.  The  reredos  is  of  Caen 
stone,  and  consists  of  an  arcade  of  eight  hays. 
The  columns  are  of  serpentine,  and  the  recesses 
are  filled  in  with  polished  alabaster.  The  central 
panel  has  a plain  Latin  cross  thereon,  of  pure 
statuary  marble.  The  upper  part  of  this  reredos 
and  the  capitals  in  its  arcade  are  ornately  carved. 
The  church  contains  several  highly  interest- 
ing tombs,  and  other  carious  architectural 
remains.  The  restoration  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Henry  Black,  of  Barrow-on-Soar,  near 
Loughborough,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  Hall, 
architect,  London.  The  stone  and  wood  carving 
is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The  coat  of  the  reno- 
vation has  been  liberally  defrayed  hy  Lord 
Belper,  whose  seat  at  Kingston  is  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

A meeting  of  subscribers  of  lOOL  each  was 
held  in  the  town-hall,  St.  Albans,  on  Saturday 
last,  to  consider  the  question  which  has  arisen 
as  to  the  renewal  or  otherwise  of  the  roof,  the 
chair  being  occupied  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Albans.  Communications  on  the  subject  from 
members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, and  from  individuals,  were  first  read. 

Sir  E.  Beckett  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution : — “ That  the  roof  of  the  nave  having 
become  ruinous,  it  is  desirable  to  restore  it  to 
the  original  pitch  indicated  on  the  tower,  keep- 
ing as  much  of  the  pointed  and  panelled  ceiling 
as  may  be  in  a sound  condition,  restoring  the 
rest  in  similar  style.” 

Mr.  W.  Jones  Loyd  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Evans  proposed  the  following  amend- 
ment : — ” That  this  meeting  recognises  the 
propriety  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  desire 
to  preserve  the  old  roof  of  the  nave  as  an 
interesting  portion  of  the  Abbey,  and  inasmuch 
as  it  appears  from  the  architect’s  report  that 
this  roof  can  be  rendered  perfectly  good  and 
serviceable,  recommends  that  it  be  repaired 
accordingly.” 

The  Earl  of  Terulam  seconded  it. 

Mr.  Scott  said  that  his  father  had  never  dis- 
cussed the  question  with  him ; but  he  had  no 
doubt  his  opinion  would  have  been  in  favour  of 
a high-pitch  roof  if  the  matter  had  been  brought 
definitely  before  him,  seeing  that  he  had  put  a 
high-pitch  over  a low-pitch  roof  at  Selby,  and 
desired  to  do  the  same  at  Rochester.  He  did 
not  think  the  present  roof  was  past  repair,  but 
it  would  cost  3,0001.  to  make  a complete  job. 
He  endorsed  for  a new  roof  the  use  of  Memel 
timber,  but  preferred  lead  to  slates  as  more 
dignified  in  appearance. 

Archdeacon  Grant  then  spoke  at  some  length, 
arguing  strongly  in  favour  of  the  retention  of 
the  old  roof  hy  adequate  repairs. 

Several  other  gentlemen  took  part  in  the 
debate,  and  finally  the  original  motion  was 
carried  by  fifteen  to  five. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  TESTING-ROOM. 

Bib, — My  absence  from  town  prevented  mo  until  now 
replyinp  lo  your  correspondent,  “W.,”  respecting  the 
above,  in  your  issue  of  the  27th  ult. 

I have  no  desiro  to  fill  your  pages  with  a wordy  cor- 
respondence respecting  the  utility  of  testing  cement,  or 
tho  value  of  an  independent  testing-room;  but  ns  the 
question  of  your  correspondent  has  been  put  to  mo  many 
times  by  others  situated  as  ho  seems  to  be,  I may  perhaps 
so  far  trespass  on  your  space  as  to  state  that  if  users  of 
cement  would  specify  that  from  all  deliveries  of  cement  a 
sample  would  be  taken  iadiacriminately  from  several  sacks 
(or  barrels,  as  the  case  may  be)  and  tested,  the  difficulty 
of  your  correspondent  would  bo  overcome.  Of  course,  u 
tho  manufacturer  is  to  send  the  sample  for  testing,  he 
might,  if  so  disposed,  deliver  a different  quality  of  cement 
to  that  sample ; but  if  the  samples  for  testing  aro  taken 
from  the  cement  already  delivered  on  to  the  works,  the 
manufacturer  would  be  obliged  to  deliver  such  cement  as 
would  stand  the  required  test,  or  ho  would  risk  having  tho 
whole  delivery  returned  on  his  hands.  H.  Faija, 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION 
ILLUSTRATED. 
rhyme  and  reason. 

Twhlth  architects  once,  so  runs  the  tradition. 
Sent  in  their  designs  for  a spacious  town-hall : 
There  was,  to  be  snre,  a fierce  competition ; 

Eleven  were  worsted,  and  went  to  the  wall. 

And  hear  it,  ye  “ sold,"  the  architect  chosen 
Was  told  beforehand  he  would  be  tho  man. 
Sntre  nouB,  said  the  Board,  designs  near  a dozen 
Will  help  our  elect  to  improve  on  his  plan,— H, 
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THE  COST  OP  BUYING  UP  THE  WATER 
COMPANIES. 

Sib, — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  an  error 
in  tlie  press  in  the  recently  published  official 
eoconnt  of  the  National  Water  Supply  Congress, 
which  is  calculated  to  peirplex  those  readers 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  London  water 
supply  ? I am  there  reported  to  have  said, 
speaking  of  the  New  River  Company,  “ in  the 
Government  returns  the  capital  was  put  at 
thirteen  millions.”  I said,  not  thirteen,  but  three. 
The  only  figure  returned  under  the  head  of  that 
Company’s  capital  expenditure,  toDecemberSlsI, 
1870,  in  the  “Statement  of  Accounts  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Water  Companies”  for  that  year,  is 
2,892,802?.,  although  it  is  stated  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  property  are  peculiar.  According 
to  an  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
May  18th,  1878,  the  least  value  at  which  the 
property  could  be  estimated  for  compulsory 
purchase  is  11,377,000?.  But  this  is  allowing 
only  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  market  value. 
The  award  in  the  case  of  the  Stockton  and 
Middlesbrough  Water  Company,  which  is  relied 
on  by  the  advocates  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
existing  water  properties  “ as  a settled  leading 
precedent,”  gave  twenty-five  years’  purchase  of 
statutory  dividends,  to  which  45^1  per  cent,  was 
added,  by  Mr.  Higgins’s  award,  for  compulsory 
purchase,  besides  a sum  equal  to  rather  more 
than  half  that  compensation  for  “statutory 
and  other  debts.”  Thus  for  purchasing  a pro- 
perty which  the  Mayor  of  Middlesbrough 
stated  might  have  been  obtained  by  negotiation 
for  550,000?.,  the  award  came  to  789,977?.  5 and 
the  total  cost,  including  that  of  arbitration,  will 
oomo  to  at  least  850,000?. 

I find  that  the  sum  set  down  (in  Mr.  Chad- 
wick’s  estimate  of  twenty-six  millions  sterling 
for  all  the  water  works)  for  the  compulsory  ex- 
propriation of  the  Now  River  Company  was 
7,43-J-,157?.,  instead  of  11,377,000?.  At  the  rate 
of  the  Middlesbrough  award  the  sum  required 
for  the  purchase  of  the  eight  London  water 
properties  would  be  31,001,500?. 

Peancis  R.  Condbr. 


A GALLERY  OF  AUTOTYPES  FOR  THE 
ILLUSTRATION  OF  HISTORY,  AND  OF 
THE  PROGRESS  OP  ART. 

Sir, — I have  proposed  that  a Gallery  of 
Autotypes,  instead  of  a Gallery  of  Casts,  should 
bo  formed  for  the  more  comprehensive  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  “heading”  to  this  letter,  not 
only  for  illustrating  the  history  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  as  suggested  by  the  memorialists  for 
a Gallery  of  Casts,  but  the  entire  history  of 
art — pictorial,  sculptural,  and  architectural ; 
and  this,  too,  at  a comparatively  trifling  cost  of 
money  and  of  space.  Plaster  casta  are  doubt- 
less necessary  evils,  but  they  are  subject  to 
discoloration,  to  distortion  in  piece-moulding, 
and  to  deterioration  from  repeated  coats  of 
paint.  If  not  painted,  they  become  begrimed 
with  dust,  and  unsightly.  A Museum  of  Casts, 
too,  would  necessarily  be  laden  with  specimens 
of  early  Grecian  sculpture,  which  would  be  by 
no  means  calculated  to  improve  public  taste. 
The  end  proposed  by  the  advocates  of  a Gallery 
of  Casts  is,  that  lectures  should  be  given  to 
students  of  the  Classics,  on  the  history  of 
Grecian  sculpture.  Surely  autotypes  would 
equally  well  answer  the  purpose.  A gallery, 
too,  in  which  autotypes  were  hung,  could,  from 
time  to  time,  be  utilised  for  other  purposes.  But 
what,  I would  ask,  does  this  constant  lecturing 
on  the  history  of  art  come  to  ? Simply  this, 
that  art  was  in  all  the  great  epochs  gi-adually 
developed,  pari  passu,  with  civilisation, — from 
crude  beginnings  to  the  fulness  and  complete- 
ness of  maturity.  And  this  in  every  case  by 
the  employment  of  artists  on  gi’eat  public  works. 
Surely  men’s  brains  must  have  been  reduced  to 
a very  pulpy  state  to  require  thousands  of 
pounds  to  be  spent  on  either  a Gallery  of  Casts 
or  of  Autotypes,  to  teach  them  this.  For  the 
illustration  of  Grecian  and  of  Italian  history, 
photographs  would  certainly  answer  the  purpose. 
If,  however,  it  is  considered  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  Grecian  sculpture  should  be  pre- 
sented bodily  to  the  eyes  of  the  student,  that 
want  is  sufficiently  met  by  the  collections  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  by  something  better  than 
mere  plaster  casts, — the  marbles  themselves, 
with  the  touch  of  Phidias,  in  some  cases,  fresh 
upon  them.  And  for  the  intimate  and  profitable 
study  of  Grecian  art  as  a training  for  taste, — if 
taste  can  be  instilled  by  such  means,— nothing 


could  possibly  surpass  the  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  were  the  new  one  even  ton  times  as  ex- 
tensive. We  have  possessed  this  unique  collec- 
tion for  more  than  half  a century,  and  few  but 
students  of  the  fine  arts  ever  study  it.  A 
professor  has  never  even  yet  been  appointed  to 
direct  the  studies  of  the  art-students.  And  the 
possession  of  these  treasures  for  so  long  a period 
has  never  made  any  marked  impression  on 
British  taste.  Gothic  has  been  rampant  over 
since.  This  leaning,  too,  has  been  fostered  by 
Churchmen,  who  are  the  greatest  sticklers  for 
Classical  study.  Consistent  country  ! 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


OPEN-MOUTHED  PIPES  v.  VENTILATORS. 

Sir, — As  the  result  of  the  experiments  made 
at  Kew,  by  the  judges  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
with  ventilators,  as  against  plain  pipes,  is  still 
commanding  considerable  attention,  will  you 
permit  me  to  publish  the  following  results 
showing  the  effect  the  'shape  of  the  outlet  has 
upon  the  speed  of  the  up-current. 

I have  recently  put  up  at  my  house  a 4-in. 
pipe  about  13  ft.  in  height,  and  whose  top  stands 
about  3 ft.  above  the  ridge.  At  eight  p.m.  last 
night  (Aug.  9),  I tried  the  up-current,  first  with 
the  plain  pipe,  then  I put  an  expanding  or 
trumpet-mouthed  outlet  perpendicularly  upon 
the  top  of  the  pipe.  This  being  tried  was  taken 
off,  aud  a Boyle’s  10-in.  soil-pipe  ventilator, 
with  3-m.  pipe  attached,  put  on;  this  being 
also  tried,  was  taken  off  in  turn,  and  a 3-m. 
Banner’s  cowl  was  then  tried,  and  the  following 
are  the  results,  showing  the  number  of  feet  per 
minute  which  each  gave  of  np-curreut : — 


Plain  open 
pipe. 

Pipe  with 
trumpet-mouth. 

Boyle’s. 

Banuer’a. 

200 

400 

300 

200 

200 

300 

200 

170 

200 

800 

200 

160 

In  this  case,  the  plain  upright  pipe  with  ex- 
panding outlet  gave  much  the  best  results  5 and 
when  at  four  p.m.  to-day  I repeated  the  experi- 
ments the  trumpet  outlet  gave  much  the  ■ 
quickest  up-current.  The  plain  pipe  again  gave 
200.  The  open  joint  where  cowls  turn  helps  to 
hui-t  their  effect.  I tried  a drain  at  Dr.  Cassell’s 
house,  Nowton-terraco,  Glasgow,  which  has  the 
soil-pipe  going  up  the  centre  of  the  house,  to  act 
as  its  ventilating  shaft,  and  which  soil-pipe 
carries  off  the  rain-water  from  the  centre  gutter : 
the  anemometer  showed  an  in-current  of  fresh 
ail*  into  the  drain  thi'ough  the  ventilating-trap 
of  300  ft.  per  minute ; but  after  running  hot 
water  down  the  soil-pipe  the  in-current  rose  to 
500  ft.  per  minute. 

W.  P.  Buchan,  Sanitary  Engineer. 


THE  NON-SOCIETY  MAN’S  COMPLAINT. 

Sir, — You  are  probably  aware  that,  at  the 
time  the  masons’  strike  was  settled,  the  masters’ 
central  committee  sent  a circular  round  warning 
the  masters  against  any  devices  that  might  be 
tried,  either  by  foremen  or  others,  who  might 
be  favourable  to  the  society  men  to  the  poj  udice 
of  the  non-society  men,  giving  as  their  reason 
for  such  a course  what  was  only  right,  namely, 
that  as  the  men  had  helped  them  in  their 
struggle  with  the  society  they  should  defend 
them  after  they  had  gained  the  day  5 so  that  in 
the  event  of  any  future  struggle,  they,  by  this 
display  of  good  faith,  might  count  on  the  assist- 
ance of  the  same  or  similar  men  again.  Novy, 
sir,  I wish  to  relate  my  e.Kperience  of  how  this 
provision  is  carried  out  in  one  of  the  largest 
yards  in  town.  I may  begin  by  saying  that 
I do  not  blame  the  employers  in  question,  unless 
it  is  for  not  looking  closely  enough  into  the  doings 
of  the  foremen  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  question. 

I went  there  and  got  employment  from  the 
managing  foreman,  aud  came  next  day  to  start 
work,  when  I was  told  by  the  shop -foreman 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  me  and  would  give 
me  no  work.  Well,  I had  no  resource  but  to  go 
back  to  the  manager,  who  told  me  that  he  would 
make  it  all  right,  and  I was  to  oome  to  work  at 
one  o’clock.  I did  so,  and  was  then  told  by  the 
shop-foreman,  with  an  oath,  that  I would  have 
to  do  a great  quantity  of  work  to  be  worth  9d. 
nor  hour-  there.  I make  no  comment  upon  his 
behaviour.  I leave  the  facts  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. Well,  I very  naturally  asked  him  how 
much  he  considered  a day’s  work  for  a man  at 
that  price  5 but  he  could  not  or  would  not  tell. 
Well,  I was  sent  into  a shop  along  with  some  ; 
more  non-society  men,  where,  I am  safe  to  say 
that,  every  man  worked  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
fox  Ilia  employer’s  advantage;  and,  from  what 


I afterwards  saw,  I know  that  we  were  turning 
ont  at  least  one-half  more  work  per  man  in  this 
shop  than  they  were  doing  in  the  society  shop. 
But  yet  we  were  led  to  imderstand  by  the  fore- 
man that  we  were  not  worth  the  money.  Well, 
after  being  some  days  there,  I was  sent  into  the 
society  shop.  Now,  mark  the  difference  here, 
instead  of  the  men  being  closely  engaged  at 
their  work,  as  they  wore  paid  to  be,  they  were 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  horseplay,  as  throwing 
bags  at  each  other,  and  occasionally  varying  the 
amusements  by  making  a war  of  abuse  on  me 
and  other  non-society  men.  Some  were  standing 
drunk  at  the  banker,  and  the  foreman  would 
now  and  again  present  himself,  and,  asking  if 
there  was  anything  left  in  the  bottle,  take  his 
drink,  and  depart  again.  Yet  these  men,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  or,  rather,  I may  say,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  seeing  that  the  foreman  was  a 
participator  in  it  all,  were  all  counted  worthy 
of  the  full  wage,  while  the  men  that  attended 
to  their  work  would  have  been  all  reduced,  if  Mr. 
Hensliaw  had  not  got  notice  of  the  intended  re- 
duction  from  one  of  the  men,  and  interested  him- 
self  to  have  it  prevented.  I may  mention  that 
another  of  the  amusements  the  men  have  in  this 
yard  is  the  singing  of  some  doggerel  lines  that 
some  of  their  number  have  composed,  about  the 
dire  vengeance  they  intend  to  take  on  Mr.  Hon- 
shaw  aud  some  others  for  the  share  they  took 
in  having  masons  brought  to  London  while  the 
strike  was  on.  And,  in  conclusion,  I may  say 
that  I hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  the 
publication  of  the  above,  as  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  masters  themselves  to  know  how  their 
orders  are  really  carried  out  j and  I am  quite 
prepared  to  substantiate  all  I have  said  if  called 
upon.  Oke  Who  Knows. 


GLOUCESTER  GATE  BRIDGE. 

SiE, — Permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  very  flat  roadway  of  the  above  bridge.  In 
wet  weather  it  will  be  one  mass  of  mud,  there 
being  no  curve  for  drainage.  The  parapet,  I 
fear,  is  too  low,  and  hence  dangerous  to  those 
who  may  be  tempted  to  take  a leap,  or  to 
children  who  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
climbing  up. 

Please  also  notice  the  elaborate  inscription 
under  the  solemn-looking  soldiers  at  the  park 
entrance  recording  the  opening  of  [the  bridge, 
in  deeply  cub  letters,  displayed,  and  gilt,  which 
contains  the  following  : — 

“this  bridge  and  approach  road 

WAS 

opened  foe  public  traffic,”  &0., 
by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  twelve  lines  being 
devoted  to  the  titles  of  his  Royal  Highness. 

As  a vestryman  once  said  to  me  “they  don’t 
want  no  gentlemen  ” at  the  Vestry,  perhaps  the 
same  idea  prevails  as  to  grammar,  though  the 
School  Board  expenses  are  somewhat  heavy  on 
A Ratepayee. 


Another  correspondent  inquires  why  _wo  have 
not  spoken  of  the  new  drinTdng-fountain  put  up 
at  one  end  of  the  bridge.  Our  reply  is  that, 
speaking  of  it  as  it  appeared  on  the  opening 
day,  wo  conld  have  said  nothing  satisfactory 
concerning  it.  Since  then,  however,  we  are  glad 
to  find  the  whole  thing  has  been  taken  do-svn 
and  is  to  be  re-arranged:  so  we  may  have  abetter 
tale  to  tell  presently.  To  join  on  satisfactorily 
a figure  like  Durham’s  “Sunshine”  to  a huge 
mass  of  natural  boulders  requires  artistic  skill. 


ST.  HELEN’S,  BISHOPSGATE. 

Tna  folloTTing,  from  Messrs.  IVadmore  & Baker,  reached 
us  last  week  too  late  for  insertion  : — , . 

“ Some  time  since  you  were  kind  enough  to  insert  a com- 
munication we  made  through  your  columns  of  the  discovcry 
of  tho  old  west-end  doorway,  leading  to  the  nuns  choir,  m 
St  Helen's  Church,  which,  after  liaviDg  been  concealed 
with  bricks  and  cement  for  upwards  ot  130  years,  bad 

again  been  brought  to  light.  konwiU  regret  lohearthat 

there  is  some  danger  of  its  being  closed  up  agam,  unJesa 
some  substantial  lutei-est  is  taken  in  its  preser^-ation.  The 
churchwardens,  the  vestry,  and  parish  are  most  auxi^ous  to 
restore  in  u substantial  and  suitable  manner  the  whole  of 
the  estemsl  work,  and  in  times  when  church  restoration  la 
much  questioned,  an  examination  of  what  hw  already  been 
done  will  attest  that  it  has  been  earned  out  in  a.  caretul  and 

discriminating  manner;  but  the  necessary  and  substant^ 

repair  is  so  great  that  a special  appeal  only  remains  to  be 
made  to  those  interested  in  ecclosiology  for  the  preservation 
of  tho  above.” 


Hammersmith  Mall.— The  question  of  the 
embankment  of  Eammersmith  Mall,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bean,  surveyor  to  the  Fulham 
Board  of  Works,  has  been  adjoai-ned  for  a year. 
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A BOUND  or  VISITS. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

Ox  Wednesday  last  about  fifty  of  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  visited  the 
■works  in  progress  at  the  New  Law  Courts, 
where  they  were  received  and  conducted  by 
Mr.  Bartholomew,  chief  of  the  contractors’ 
drawing-office.  Of  this  visit  we  need  not  say 
more  than  that  the  works  have  made  marked 
progress  since  the  termination  of  the  masons’ 
strike.  The  enclosure  eastward  of  the  block  of 
offices  facing  Bell-yard  is  now  railed  in,  and  the 
carriage-road  and  footways  paved. 

Erom  the  Law  Courts  the  visitors  proceeded 
to  the  extensive  and  old-established  eDgineoring 
works  of  Messrs.  Pontifex  & Wood,  Shoe-lane, 
where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Chadwick  and 
shown  over  the  premises.  Messrs.  Pontifer  & 
Wood  manufacture  a great  many  largo  copper 
vessels,  refrigerators,  &c.,  for  use  in  breweries 
and  sugar  refineries,  and  they  manufacture 
a great  variety  of  smaller  articles  in  copper 
and  brass.  They  also  make  large  numbers 
of  steam  and  water  valves  and  cocks,  water- 
closets,  bath-fiitings,  and  plumbers’  requi- 
sites in  general.  The  visitors  witnessed  the 
milling  or  rolling  of  some  sheet  lead,  and  the 
more  interesting  operation  of  lead-pipe  making, 
the  heated  metal  being  forced  through  a matrix 
of  the  required  diameter  by  means  of  hydraulic 
pressure,  and  somewhat  cooled  ere  its  exit  up- 
wards from  the  cylinder,  whence  it  is  wound, 
while  still  warm,  direct  on  to  a drum,  till  a coil 
of  the  required  length  or  weight  is  obtained.  It 
issues  from  the  cylinder  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  yards  a mmute. 

Leaving  Messrs.  Pontifex’s  premises,  the 
visitors  proceeded  to  the  works  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Messrs.  S.  Owens  & Co.  (formerly 
Clinton  & Owens),  of  Whitefriars-street,  where 
they  were  received  by  Mr.  Clement  Owens,  and 
Mr.  Coley,  the  manager.  This  firm  enjoys  a 
well-merited  repute  for  all  kinds  of  hydraulic 
and  pumping  machinery.  Among  the  specialities 
shown  to  the  visitors  were  Blake’s  welkknowu 
patent  direct-acting  steam  pump,  of  which 
Messrs.  Owens  are  the  sole  licensees  and  manu- 
facturers  for  Great  Britain,  and  of  which  more 
than  10,000  are  said  to  be  in  use.  It  is  claimed 
for  this  pump,  which  was  first  introduced  in 
America  in  1861,  that  its  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, positive  action  under  any  pressure, 
and  the  perfect  arrangement  of  all  its  parts, 
enable  it  to  run  at  any  speed  with  certainty, 
delivering  more  water,  with  a less  expenditure  of 
steam,  than  any  other  direct-acting  steam  pump. 
An  important  feature  is  the  mechanical  con- 
nexion between  the  movable  seat  (which  in 
certain  cases  becomes  the  main  valve)  and  the 
main  piston.  It  permits  the  pump  to  run  at 
very  high  speed  without  danger  of  striking  the 
heads.  The  piston  cannot  reach  the  end  of  the 
cylinder,  as  the  mechanical  connexion  referred 
to  gives  a lead  as  certain  as  can  be  obtained 
with  an  eccentric.  The  pnmp  is  constructed 
without  a cylindrical  valve  ; it  has  two  valves, 
viz.,  main  and  auxiliary,  both  of  which  are 
plain  flat-slide  valves,  the  same  as  used  in  the 
ordinary  steam-engine.  The  ports  of  these 
slide-valves  are  all  ent  out  to  gauge  by  a 
very  compact  and  ingenious  piece  of  ma- 
chinery,  called  the  “ Brainard  Milling 
Machine.”  The  pump  works  well  at  extreme 
ranges  of  speed.  A 5.in.  pump,  with  an  8-in. 
steam  cyliuder  having  a 12-in.  stroke,  was 
started  to  work  at  155  single  strokes  a minute, 
and  the  speed  was  varied  down  to  25  strokes. 
It  was  then  run  up  again  to  a high  speed,  and 
suddenly  set  to  an  extremely  slow  speed.  With 
the  delivery  throttled  to  represent  a head  pres- 
sure of  water  of  230  ft.,  and  with  an  averao-e 
steam  pressure  of  -10  Ib.,  the  pump  almost  im- 
perceptibly moved  at  the  rate  of  1 stroke  in 
12  minutes,  or  5 strokes  per  hoar,  delivering 
water  throughout.  This  shows  the  capability 
of  the  pump  either  for  quick  or  slow  working. 
Among  other  specialities  shown  to  the  visitors 
were  Mann  & Owens’  patent  gas-valves,  some 
of  which,  as  large  as  48  in.  diameter,  are  being 
made  for  the  gas-works  at  Beckton. 

A number  of  the  visitors  afterwards  dined 
together. 


The  To-wer  of  London.— A new  guard- 
house has  just  been  completed  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Tower  Walk,  for  the  use  of  the  troops 
in  garrison.  It  has  been  built  by  the  Govern- 
meat  contractor,  of  block  granite  with  Bath 
stene  facings. 


WOOD  PATEMENT  AT  THE  WEST  END. 

Wood  pavement  on  a large  scale  is  now  being 
laid  in  several  of  the  leading  thoroughfares 
at  the  West  End.  The  Marylebone  Vestry  have 
just  commenced  the  paving  of  Oxford-street, 
between  Tottenham-court-road  and  Regent’s- 
circus  with  wood.  The  vestry  have  decided  to 
have  it  done  by  workmen  in  their  own  employ. 
It  is  to  be  laid  on  a concrete  foundation,  and 
grouted  with  Portland  cement,  and  after  being 
completed  is  to  be  covered  with  tar  and  sand. 
The  tender  of  Messrs.  Waterman  & Co.,  of 
Gracechurch-street,  for  supplying  the  wood  in 
blocks,  has  been  accepted.  The  Paddington 
Vestry  are  about  to  lay  down  wood  pavement  in 
several  thoroughfares  within  their  district,  in- 
eluding  Westbourne-grove,  for  the  paving  of 
which  the  tender  of  the  Improved  Wood  Com- 
pany  has  been  accepted  ; also  the  tender  of  the 
London  Wood  Paving  Company  for  laying  down 
similar  pavement  in  Raduor-place  and  Somer’s- 
place;  and  that  of  the  Asphaltic  Wood  Company 
for  paving  Southwick-street. 


NEW  MORTISING  MACHINE. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  have  lately 
introduced  a new  mortising-machine,  called  the 
“ London.”  The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
machine  are  : — 1.  Its  strength  combined  with 
lightness,  rendering  it  at  once  a durable  tool  and 
one  easily  transported  from  place  to  place.  This 
lightness  is  due  to  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  the  levers  by  which  the  fulcrum  whence 
the  power  is  developed  is  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  machine  instead  of  on  the  standard,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  2.  Only  one  fixing  of  the  wood 
is  necessary  both  for  mortising  and  core-driving, 
and,  in  the  case  of  hard  wood,  for  boring  the 
holes  at  the  end  of  the  mortises.  This  is  effected 
by  means  of  two  plungers  side  by  side,  one  for 
the  mortising  chisel  and  the  other  for  the  core- 
driver and  the  boring  apparatus,  both  of  which 
tools  fit  into  the  same  socket.  The  boring-bit 
is  worked  by  a cranked  handle  on  the  right 
side  of  the  machine,  through  a pair  of  mibro 
wheels,  which  are  fixed.  When  the  plunger  is 
used  for  core-driving  the  bit  is  removed  and  a 
suitable  tool  inserted  in  the  socket.  By  previous 
arrangements  ,ib  was  necessary  to  first  fix  and 
mortise  the  wood  and  place  ib  on  one  side  for 
core-driving,  and  afterwards  refix  and  drive  out 
the  core,  thus  necessitating  twice  handling  and 
fixing,  besides  requiring,  in  the  case  of  large 
quantities,  considerable  space  to  stack  the  wood 
half  done.  These  disadvantages  are  all  obviated 
by  the  “ London,”  as  the  wood,  once  fixed,  is 
mortised,  cleared  of  core,  and  taken  straight  to 
the  joiner, — saving  time  and  room. 


THE  PRETTY  STATE  OP  THE  LAW. 

Sir, — You  kindly  permitted  me  last  year  to 
air  a grievance  affecting  equally  builder  and 
baronet,  painter  and  peer,  labourer  and  lord.* 
May  I ask  the  extra  kindness  of  being  allowed 
to  say  that  since  writing  the  inquiry  “ What  is 
law  ? ” I have  struggled  ineffectually  to  obtain 
an  unanswerable  answer  to  the  question.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  are  being  spent  yearly 
upon  old  and  new  courts,  judges,  their  belong, 
ings  and  followings.  Complaints  are  periodically 
made  as  to  the  ” block  in  the  law  (P)  courts,” 
when,  upon  examination,  three-fourths  of  each 
session  are  found  to  be  occupied  in  trying  to 
undo  and  in  undoing  the  several  decisions  of 
previous  sessions  supposed  to  be  legal.  Three 
learned  judges  will  give  a unanimous  opinion, 
or,  as  some  would  say,  expound  the  law,  upon  a 
case.  And  a week  after  three  equally  learned 
judges,  upon  the  very  same  case,  will  give  a 
unanimous  opinion  quite  the  reverse.  Again, 
one  judge  will  issue  his  mandate  to  forbid 
another  judge  to  carry  out  his  legal  decision 
previously  come  to.  Is  not  this  an  expensive 
sort  of  game  ; and  does  it  not  greatly  confirm 
what  I have  said,  that  there  is  no  law,  but 
opinion  only,  which  could  be  obtained  with 
much  less  expense,  time,  and  trouble,  compared 
with  the  present  system?  “ My  word  is  law,” 
saith  a certain  quotation.  But  where  npon 
earth  is  there  a man,  learned  or  otherwise,  who 
can  say,  ‘‘My  word  is  law,”  although  the 
country  is  highly  taxed  to  pay  many  to  do  so  ? 

Let  me  instance  a recent  case  interesting  to 
the  public,  where  a widow  is  supposed  to  have 
had  awarded  her  by  law  a certain  amount  of 


• See  Tol.  XXIV.,  p.  37  i. 


damages  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  After  ■ 
having  bad  her  feelings  harassed  for  five  years  i 
with  repeated  investigations,  all  the  amount  ; 
awarded  her  has  been  sucked  away  by  the  > 
“ mistletoe-boughs  ” who  flourish  upon  the  > 
trunks  of  those  forced  into  our  so-called  law. 

With  regard  to  what  is  called  the  ‘‘  Law  of 
Bankruptcy,”  it  has  become  a well-kno'wn  fact,  , 
more  particularly  to  your  readers,  that  it  is  i 
made  (query  intentionally)  for  the  benefit  and  i 
encouragement  of  dishonest  debtors. 

Away  with  all  such  deception.  Let  all  future  i 
Acts  of  Parliament  be  so  framed  that  disputes  i 
may  be  settled  at  once  and  for  ever. 

The  much-prized  right  of  appeal  is  a delusion  i 
and  a snare,  giving  the  verdict  to  the  suitor  ■ 
with  the  longest  purse, — to  him  who  can  carry  ' 
the  case  farthest  and  take  the  chance  of  an  i 
opinion  his  way.  Y. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

Last  year  the  Littlehsrapton  Local  Board  of  Health  i 
entered  luto  a contract  to  have  a well  sunk  to  supply  the  ' 
town  with  deep  sprine  water,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  , 
Grantham,  C.E.,  of  London.  The  Board  of  Health  lately 
ordered  the  clerk  of  works  to  report  to  them  weekly  on  the  ' 
progress  of  the  works,  which  the  clerk  of  works  declined  i 
to  do  without  the  sanction  of  his  chief,  Mr.  Grantham  j ; 
and  Mr.  Grantham  declines  to  allow  the  cleric  of  works  to  : 
report  to  the  Board,  but  offers  to  report  weekly  himself.  . 
Thereupon  the  Chairman,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  , 
proposed  that  the  clerk  of  works  be  dismissed  with  a week’s  : 
notice.  What  is  the  usual  practice  with  engineers  and  : 
architects  with  regard  to  the  reporting  of  clerks  of  works  ? • 
Ought  the  clerk  ofworks  to  report  to  the  engineer,  or  to  the 
Board,  or  to  both  ? It  is  said  that,  “ No  man  can  servo  . 
two  masters  without  hating  the  one,”  &c.  Is  it  desirable  ' 
that  a clerk  of  works  should  bo  put  iu  the  position  of  ■ 
hating  one  party  ? A Visitoe. 


loclis  Rcciifatlr. 

Art  Foliage,  for  Sculpture  and  Decoration;  with  i 
an.  Analysis  of  Oeometrical  Form.  Second  ' 
Edition.  By  Jas.  K.  Colling,  F.R.I.B.A. 
London : 150,  Hampstead-road ; and  B.  T. 
Bateford.  1878. 

We  give  a warm  welcome  to  the  second  edition,  i 
which  has  just  now  appeared,  of  Mr.  J.  K.  [ 
Colling’s  “ Art  Foliage.”  The  work  as  first 
issued  some  dozen  years  ago,  has  done  good  . 
service,  and  baa  been  out  of  print  some  time  > 
In  the  new  edition  the  author  has  omitted  twelve  : 
plates  cf  natural  foliage,  which  were  in  the  : 
original  book,  as  he  is  about  to  publish  a : 
separate  work  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  and  : 
in  their  place  has  given  an  Appendix  consisting  i 
of  three  chapters  of  letterpress,  “Inlay,”  “ Stone  : 
Carving,”  and  “ Wood  Carving,”  and  twenty  > 
additional  plates  of  original  designs.  It  is  an  i 
excellent  book  of  its  kind,  and  will  be  found  I 
valuable  by  a large  number  of  persons,  and  wo  i 
cordially  recommend  it. 


A Handbook  on  Home  Life  and  Elementary  i 
Instruction.  London  : Chapman  & Hall. 
Many  persons  who  recognise  tho  value  of  : 
domestic  economy,  and  would  aid  the  Congress  i 
founded  to  promote  the  study  of  it,  are  yet  heard  I 
to  ask,  “But  how  can  it  be  taught?”  The  ' 
pleasantly-written  little  book  before  us  gives  a i 
fair  answer  to  this  inquiry  or  doubt,  and  sketches  ' 
schemes  of  instruction  which,  if  carried  out  ; 
earnestly,  would  not  fail  to  produce  good  results.  . 
The  Education  Department  should  send  it  : 
about. 


VARIORUM. 

The  veteran,  Mr.  William  Bardwell,  sends  us  : 
a brief  historical  narrative  of  the  Royal  Church  i 
and  Parish  of  St.  Margaret  the  Martyr,  West-  • 
minster  (Bardwell,  Great  Queen-street),  — a i 
pamphlet  of  20  pages.  It  has  no  date,  and  may  ’ 
have  been  written  some  time  ago.  Be  this  as  : 
it  may,  however,  it  contains  a considerable  : 
amount  of  interesting  information  compiled  1 
from  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  “assisted  i 
by  the  gleanings  of  others,”  and  inclndea  two  : 

illustrations. The  Theatre,  which  was  making  : 

its  mark  as  a weekly  paper,  has  now  taken  the  . 
shape  of  “ a monthly  review  and  magazine,”  and  I 
begins  well  in  that  shape.  A national  subsidised  : 
theatre  is  advocated  with  discretion.  The 
number  contains  two  excellent  photograph  por- 
traits,  one  of  Miss  Helen  Terry,  the  other  of  Mr.  . 
Henry  Irving,  of  themselves  worth  the  whole  : 
cost  of  the  review. 


The  Director  of  Ordnance  Survey. — Col. 

A.  C.  Croke,  C.R..  has  been  npjiointed  Director 
of  Ordnance  Survey. 


Aug.  17,  1878.] 
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UlisrcthmcEt. 

The  Value  of  Land  in  Pulham.— The  case 
of  “ Lord  Beaumont  v.  The  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Company”  has  been  heard  at  the 
Sheriffs’  Court,  before  Mr.  Under  • Sheriff 
Burchell  and  a special  jury.  This  was  a com 
penaatioQ  claim  by  Lord  Beaumont  for  20,000i. 
for  some  property  at  North-end,  Fulham,  near 
the  West  Kensington  Station,  and  it  was  stated 
that  land  in  the  locality  had  wonderfully  in- 
creased in  value.  The  notice  to  treat  was  given 
in  August,  1874,  four  days  after  Lord  Beaumont 
had  completed  the  purchase  from  Colonel 
Gunter.  His  lordship  held  other  laud  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  bad  intended  to  erect  a 
convalescent  Home  for  tho  Knights  of  the  Red 
Cross.  The  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Morgan 
Howard,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Poland,  and  Mr.  Eyre  Lloyd, 
■were  for  the  claimant;  Mr.  Bidder,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Pollard  for  tho  company.  The  evidence 
adduced  on  both  sides  was  remarkable.  Land 
at  Kensington  was  at  30J.  au  acre  ninety  years 
ago,  bub  within  tho  last  ten  years  there  batl 
been  a great  increase  in  its  value,  and  it  was 
now  worth  from  4,000Z.  and  upwards  an  acre, 
and  was  becoming  still  more  valuable.  The 
laud  required  by  tho  railway  was  1 a.  20  p.,  ami 
tho  valuation  was  to  bo  taken  from  1874,  when 
the  notice  to  treat  was  served.  Tho  surveyors 
for  Lord  Beaumont  differed,  their  estimates 
ranging  from  8,0001.  to  18,0001.,  while  the  sur- 
veyors for  tho  company  were  all  under  3,0001. 
Lord  Beaumont  had,  it  appeared,  purchased 
largely  iu  the  locality,  and  one  of  the  points  was 
that  the  railway  had  improved  the  property  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell 
ruled  that  Lord  Beaumont  was  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time 
of  the  notice,  irrespective  of  wliab  he  had  given 
for  it.  Mr.  Bidder  submitted  that  3,0001.  for 
the  land,  the  old  materials,  and  the  making 
of  roads  would  be  ample  compensation  to  Lord 
Beaumont,  and  he  invited  the  jury  to  consider 
that  the  making  of  the  railway  had  increased 
the  value  of  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Tho  Solicitor-General  claimed  a full,  fail-  com- 
pensation for  the  property  taken  by  the  railway 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  value  given 
by  the  surveyors  he  had  called.  Mr.  Under- 
Sheriff  Burchell  put  it  to  tho  jury  to  decide 
between  the  coufliebiug  evidence  as  to  the  value 
of  tho  property  in  August,  1874,  when  tho  notice 
to  treat  was  given.  Tho  jury  gave  a verdict  for 
7,2501. — Times. 

Southampton  Board  Schools. — At  a special 
meeting  of  tho  St.  Mary-Extra  School  Board, 
Southampton,  on  tho  8th  inst.,  the  committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  plans  (ten  in  number) 
sent  in  in  competition  for  the  new  schools  pre- 
sented a report,  which  (according  to  the  Hamp- 
shire Advertiser)  commeuted  on  tho  plans 
examined, — “ Pax,”  “ E.xcel8ior,”  ‘‘  Clausentum,” 
and  “Exits  and  Entrances,” — and  in  conclusion 
stated  that  a selection  was  made  between 
“Clausentum”  and  “Entrances  and  Exits,” 
and  after  careful  consideration  the  committee 
recommended  the  Board  to  accept  the  drawings 
marked  “ Clausentum,”  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Educational  Department.  Mr.  Rosomau, 
in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said 
there  were  three  plans  not  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee, — “ Thorough,”  “ Spes,”  and  “ Key- 
stone, ’ — which  he  thought  were  admirable,  and 
deserving  of  mention.  The  report  was  adopted, 
and  tlie  envelope  accompanying  the  plans  of 
“ Clauseutum  ” was  opened,  and  the  chairman 
announced  the  author  to  be  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell, 
Southampton. 

I A Ne-w  Lock. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 

I Hill,  of  Upper  Tliames-street, — who  for  some 
lyears  has  made  a speciality  of  locks  and  door 
furniture, — specimens  of  a new  rim-lock,  re- 
cently registered,  which  we  think  deserves  some 
notice.  Tlio  design  is  good,  and  quite  unique, 
and  well  adapted  for  prevalent  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. There  are  no  rough  or  sharp  angles, 

BO  objectionable  in  ordinary  rim-locks  ; and  the 
mode  of  fixture  to  the  door  (through  the  flange) 

18  preferable  to  the  usual  long  screws  passing 
through  the  body  of  the  lock.  Tho  general 
finish  is  very  good,  and  the  prices  seem  moderate. 
The  War  Department  has  not  been  slow  to 
appreciate  these  merits,  as  we  understand  Mr. 
Hill  has  orders  to  supply  this  lock  for  tJie  officers’ 
new  quarters  at  Cyprus.  The  War  Department 


Mr.  Ruskin  and  tke"  Guild  of  Ss. 
George.” — The  Leeds  Mercury  states  that  an 
application  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ra.5kin,  to  be  made 
forthwith  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a licence 
directing  an  association  to  be  formed,  under  the 
name  of  tho  , Guild  of  St.  George,  to  be  regis- 
tered with  limited  liability,  without  the  addition 
of  the  word  “ limited  ” to  its  name.  The  objects 
of  the  association  are  specified  thus : — 1.  To 
determine  and  institute  in  practice  the  whole- 
some laws  of  labonr,  and  especially  agricultural 
life  and  economy  ; to  instruct  first  the  agricnl- 
tural,  and  then,  as  opportunity  may  serve,  other 
lab  nirers  and  craftsmen,  in  such  science,  art, 
and  literature  as  are  conducive  to,  or  connected 
witb,_ good  husbandry  and  craftsmanship.  2.  The 
acquisition,  by  gift,  purchase,  and  otherwise,  of 
land  in  any  part  of  the  country.  3.  The  acqui- 
sition, erection,  &o.,  of  museums  and  schools. 

4.  Tho  acquisition  of  pictures,  books,  sculp- 
tures, and  works  of  art  and  natural  history. 

5.  The  erection  of  dwelling-houses  for  agricul- 
tural labourers.  6.  The  holding,  tilling,  and 
cultivating,  leaving  uncultivated,  turning  into 
waste  or  common  land,  all  or  any  part  of  tho 
property  acquired.  7.  Granting  loans  or  gifts 
with  or  without  interest.  8.  The  doing  of  all 
things  lawful  and  incidental  to  such  objects. 

The  Turners’  Company’s  Prizes.— Tho 
Company  of  Turners  propose  to  give  this  year 
their  silver  medal,  the  Freedom  of  the  Com- 
pany,  and  other  prizes,  to  any  workman,  whether 
master,  journeyman,  or  apprentice  in  tho  trade 
in  England,  who  may  send  in  the  best  specimen 
of  hind-tuming  in  wood,  diamond-cutting  and 
polishing,  and  throwing  and  turning  in  pottery. 
The  competition  in  wood  includes  turning  in 
both  hard  and  soft  wood.  The  work  must  bo 
all  band-turning,  produced  in  tho  lathe  “ with- 
out  special  rest  or  tool  apparatus,”  and  the 
carving  must  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitor.  The 
competition  in  pottery  includes  terra-cotta, 
stonework,  earthenware,  and  porcelain.  In  tho 
diamond-cutting  and  polishing  competition,  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Contts,  who  is  a member  of 
the  Company,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Court  the  sum  of  201.,  to  bo  distributed  in  this 
class  among  the  competitors.  Past-Master  C. 
Christopherson  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Company  a sum  of  10?.  to  be  awarded  as  a prize 
for  the  best  specimen  of  amateur  work  in  orna- 
mental turning,  in  either  ivory  or  hard  wood, 
executed  during  the  period  of  competition.  Any 
lathe  apparatus  may  be  used. 


Tlie  New  Opera  House.— In  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Whitwell  asked  the  Chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  whether  the 
boarding  connected  with  the  apparently  dia- 
continued  New  Opera-house  on  tho  Embank- 
ment would  soon  be  removed,  as  it  had  for  a long 
time  been  an  obstruction  to  the  footpath.  Sir 
James  M‘Garel-Hogg  replied  that  tho  time  fixed 
for  the  final  completion  of  the  New  Opera-house 
was  the  29th  of  September  next.  Of  course  it 
was  hopeless  to  expect  that  it  would  bo  finished 
by  then ; but  until  that  date  it  did  not  seem 
expedient  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
take  any  steps  with  regard  to  it.  He  would  take 
care  that  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  directed 
to  the  matter,  and  he  had  already  caused  notice 
to  bo  given  to  Mr.  Mapleson  of  the  hon.  geutle- 
man’s  question. 

Death-rate. — The  annual  rate  of  mortality 
per  1,000  in  tho  week  ending  July  20tli,  iu  the 
twenty  English  towns,  ranged  in  order  from  the 
lowest,  was  as  follows:  — Bristol  18,  Wolver- 
hampton 20,  Brighton  21,  Nottingham  22,  PortS' 
mouth  23,  Norwich  23,  Oldham  24,  Birmiughara 
25,  London  26,  Plymouth  26,  Newcastle  26, 
Sunderland  26,  Bradford  28,  Leicester  30,  Man- 
chester 32,  Sheffield  33,  Salford  36,  Leeds  37, 
Liverpool  38,  and  the  highest  rate  44  in  Hull. 
The  annual  death-rate  from  the  seven  principal 
zymotic  diseases  averaged  97  per  1,000  in  the 
twenty  towns,  and  ranged  from  3'5  and  3'6  iu 
Plymouth  aud  Portsmouth,  to  17'1  and  20  8 iu 
Leeds  and  Hull.  Scarlet  fever  showed  fatal 
prevalence  in  Birmingham,  and  whooping-cough 
and  measles  in  Sunderlaud.  Small-pox  caused 
11  deaths  in  Loudon,  but  not  one  iu  any  of  the 
nineteen  large  provincial  towns. 

The  late  Mr.  P.  Wykeliam  Martin. — It 

has  been  decided  by  the  citizens  of  Rochester  to 
place  in  the  Guildhall  of  tho  city  a full-length 
portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  Wykeham  Martin. 


are  using  the  same  article  for  the  new  military  who  represented  the  city  in  Parliament  for  more 
offices  at  York  (now  erecting  under  the  super-  than  twenty  years,  and  whose  sudden  death  in 
vision  of  Major  Malcolm,  R.E.),  and  for  several  the  House  of  Commons  a short  time  ago  cast  a 
large  barracks  throughout  the  kingdom.  j gloom  over  that  assembly. 


Wolverhampton  Theatre.— The  Theatre 
Royal,  Wolverharapton.  has  been  re-opontd, 
after  redecoration.  A prologue,  written  for  the 
occasion,  congratulated  the  auditors  on  tho 
rescue  of  the  theatre  from  its  supposed  intended 
couvorsion  into  a galvanising  works,  a suppo- 
sition founded  on  the  fact  that  when  the  house 
was  in  the  market,  and  no  one  else  would  buy  iti 
Alderman  J.  Jones,  of  tho  Corrugated  Iron  Com* 
pany, negotiated  for  its  purchase;  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Free  Library  Company  have  reason 
to  know  (says  the  Staffordshire  Advertisey)  that 
if  the  sellers  had  not  “ backed  out,”  the  theatre 
would  now  have  boon,  not  a galvanising  works, 
bub  a museum  for  the  town.  When  next  the 
worthy  alderman  is  bent  on  such  a generous 
deed,  may  he  not  be  disappointed.  The  theatre 
is  saved  to  the  drama  ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a museum  is  not  lost  to  the  town. 

Tork  Buildiugs  Water-gate. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Works  last  week,  Mr.  Leslie 
moved  “ That,  in  the  oj>inion  of  this  Board,  it  is 
desirable  to  make  an  additional  entrance  into 
the  Board’s  beautiful  garden  east  of  Villicrs- 
street  by  raising  tho  York  buildings  water-gate 
to  the  level  of  Buckingham-street,  and  so  utilis- 
ing that  ancient  work,  provided  that  the  whole 
expenditure  does  uot  exceed  500?.”  Ho  said 
that  tho  appearance  of  tho  Embankment  was 
somewhat  depreciated  by  tho  subsidence  of  this 
gate.  Mr.  Selway  observed  that  the  subject  was 
worthy  of  attention,  but  objected  to  the  adop- 
tion of  tho  resolution,  as  it  was  against  precedent. 
He  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Works,  &c.,  Committee  for  consideration.  Mr- 
Leslie  accepted  the  amendment,  which  was  thotv 
adopted. 

Izaak  Walton. — A bust  of  Izaak  Walton, 
execute  ! by  Mr.  Bell,  was  unveiled  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Stafford,  by  tho  Earl  of  Lichfield. 
The  Dean  of  Lichfield  iu  hia  address  gave  a 
sketch  of  Walton’s  life  aud  literary  labours, 
dwelling  particularly  upon  his  intimacy  with  the 
best  and  choicest  spirits  of  the  Church  of  England 
of  his  day  as  an  evidence  of  his  own  intrinsic 
e.xcellence  of  character,  and  upon  his  “ Com- 
plete Angler”  as  the  work  upon  which  his  literary 
fame  most  rested.  Expert  as  ho  was  ns  an 
angler,  he  was  no  less  skilful  as  a “ fisher  of 
men,”  winning  “ the  hearts  of  all  that  he  did 
angle  for.” 

Chester  Castle. — A fire  broke  out  at  Chester 
Castle  on  Monday  evening,  beneath  the  new 
Nisi  Prius  Court,  which  has  recently  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  10,000?.  Tho  sctruo  was 
exciting,  for  on  one  side  tho  county  prisonere 
were  incarcerated,  and  on  the  other,  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  Cmsar’s  Tower,  separated 
only  from  the  burning  building  by  a guard’s 
box,  a quantity  of  ammunitiou  was  stored.  To 
prevent  the  fire  from  extending  to  this  tower, 
therefore,  was  tho  chief  object  of  tlie  firemen,  as 
an  explosion  would  have  inevitably  been  terribly 
destructive  to  life  and  property.  In  a short 
time,  however,  the  flames  were  mastered. 

Drainage  at  Bombay. — The  Army  Sanitary 
Commission  have  (according  to  the  Bombay 
Gazette)  issued  a memorandum  upon  the  report 
of  the  Bombay  municipality  for  1876,  aud  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  considering  it,  has  desired 
the  Bombay  Government  to  urge  upon  the 
municipality  the  necessity  of  carrying  out 
speedily  a system  of  drainage  that  will  reduce 
the  serious  elements  of  disease  and  death  now 
prevailing  in  Bombay. 

New  Method  of  Lighting  Street  Lamps 
at  Sheffield. — Last  week  some  experiments 
under  the  electric  and  pneumatic  processes  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Weston  for  lighting  and  extin- 
guishing  street-lamps  were  made  at  Sheffield. 
For  the  purpose  of  testing  tho  pneumatic  pro- 
cess, Mr.  Weston  h.ad  fitted  several  street- 
lamps  with  his  patent  burner  and  the  necessary 
tubular  connexion.  The  experiments  are  stated 
to  have  been  successful. 

Trade  Unions  Congress. — The  eleventh 
annual  Trade  Unions  Congress  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Athenaeum,  Bristol,  on  Monday,  September 
9th,  and  following  days.  The  programme  of 
business  includes,  besides  Parliamentary  sub- 
jects, co-operation  and  its  relation  to  trade- 
unionism,  representation  of  labour  iu  Parlia- 
ment, overtime,  and  apprenticeships. 

The  Exhibition  of  Sanitary  Applianesa 
and  Articles  of  Domestic  Use  and  Economy, 
held  in  connexion  with  the  Autumn  Congress 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  will 
take  place  at  Stafford,  from  the  2ud  to  the  19th 
of  October  next. 
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Old  Paris. — One  of  the  oldest  monamenta  in 
Paris,  the  Dnke  of  Burgundy’s  Tower,  in  the 
Rue  aux  Ours,  in  Paris,  now  forms  part  of  a 
group  of  schools  created  by  the  city  of  Paris. 
It  is  a square  edifice,  with  embattled  parapets. 
During  a long  time  it  was  divided  into  small 
lodgings  5 in  the  great  hall  two  stories  had  been 
constructed,  and  the  guard-room  was  turned 
into  a storehouse  for  ironmongery.  The  stair- 
case of  this  tower  is  of  particular  interest  to 
artists  and  archaeologists.  The  stone  column 
around  which  the  steps  wind  is  terminated  in  a 
capital,  from  which  issues  a representation  of 
an  oak-tree,  the  branches  of  which,  covered 
with  leaves  very  delicately  carved,  constitute 
the  vaulted  roof. 

The  Broseley  Tileries. — Instead  of  saying 
in  our  description  of  Sidbury  Manor  House,  “ the 
roofs  will  be  covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  from 
Staffordshire,  manufactured  by  the  Broseley  'Hie 
Company,”  we  ought  to  have  said  Shropshire. 
What  gives  the  preference  to  Broseley  tiles  in 
the  market  is  their  colour  and  quality,  arising 
from  the  value  of  the  clays^,peculiar  to  this 
district. 

Court  of  Common  Council. — At  the  last 
meeting,  at  the  instance  of  the  City  Lands  Com. 
mittee,  it  was  resolved  to  expend  2001.  in  pro- 
viding improved  ventilation  for  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  2051.  in  supplying  each  member 
of  the  Court  with  a medallion  of  Temple  Bar, 
formed  from  the  lead  of  the  roof  of  the 
structure. 

Art-tTnion  of  London  Exhibition.— 

•we  havo  already  given  a list  of  the  principal 
pictures  purchased  by  the  prizeholders,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  exhibition  is  now  open  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Institute  of  Water-colour 
Artists,  Pall-Mall,  and  includes  a number  of 
excellent  paintings  and  other  works  of  art. 

Borough  of  Southport. — In  answer  to  ad- 
vertisements, the  council  had  sixty-seven  applica- 
tions for  two  vacant  situations, — assistants  in 
the  surveyor’s  office.  They  have  appointed 
Messrs.  William  Gordon,  of  St.  Helen’s,  and 
John  Boothby,  of  Oldham. 

The  Post-office. — The  site  of  the  old  Probate 
Registry  in  Queen  Victoria-street,  upon  which 
the  new  Post-office  Savings-bank  Office  will  be 
erected,  is  to  be  purchased  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Works  for  70,000J.,  and  charged  to  the  Post- 
office  vote. — City  Press. 


For  the  coiwtruiJtioE  of 
Harrow  Loc&I  Board 

Thompsoa  & Sons  

Cowdery  k Sons  

Metcalf  

M'Keazie  

Blackmoce 

Strachan  

Bendail  

Kowland,  Brothers  

Taylor 

Young  & Nicholson  (accepted) 


16-in.  pipe  sewer,  for  the 

0! 


.£1,160 
i.iai 
. 1,006 
. 1,060 


616  0 or 


For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  at  Fetcham  Park, 
Loathorhead,  for  Mr.  J.  Barnard  Hankey.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Dibble,  architect; — 

Hamblin.  Brothers £2,320 

lleselgravo 1,967 

Brown 1,716 

Edaer  . 1,638 

Walker  1.271 


0! 


For  building  a house  and  shop,  stables,  &c.,  at  Dorking, 
for  Mr.  William  Beall.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble,  architect ; — 

Nightingale,  Brothers  £1,954  0 0 

Hamblin,  Brothers  1,680  0 0 

Heselgrave 1,256  0 0 

EngU^  1,255  0 0 

Pledges  1,100  10  0 


For  alterations  to  house,  Ewell-road,  Epsom,  for  Mr. 
A.  J.  EJe.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble,  architect : — 

Page  £166  10  0 

Chuter,  Brothers  161  10  0 


For  foundations  to  warehouses,  Farringdon-street,  lor 
Messrs.  Pirie  & Sons,  Mr.  G.  Vickery,  architect : — 

Morter  £2,375  0 0 

Scrivener  2,242  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 2,125  0 0 

Lawrence  2,104  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  2,070  0 0 

Hart  . 1,884  0 0 

Crabbe  1,823  0 0 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  a new  wing  to  Springfield  House, 
Muawoll-hill,  for  Mr,  L,  H.  Hicks.  Mr.  4\  , P.  Griffith, 
architect : — 

Grover £1,632  0 0 

Pocoek  1,430  0 0 


For  pulling  down  old  premises,  and  building  two  houses, 
vrith  workshops,  in  Maroon-street,  Limehouse,  for  Mr. 
Hugh  Cotter.  Mr.  W.  C.  Livermore,  architect : — 

Poulsell  £949  0 0 

Gooding 926  0 0 

Harbert  (accepted) 776  0 0 

Palmer  765  0 0 


For  St.  Andrew’s  Mission-room,  Kensal  Town, 
E.  Vigers,  jun.,  architect: — 

Temple  k Foster  £1,013  0 0 


Mr. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts5 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts,  [Advt.3 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — TOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed,  [Advt.] 


Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

London  Dep6t:  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland- 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 

Asphalts  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-aheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun.rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


3mple  k 
’oils  .... 

Hook  k Oldrey 

Thomas  & Butland  . 

Fairchild  

Lamble  


795  17  0 


For  sewer,  at  Kensol-grecn,  for  the  General  Cemetery 
Company.  Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  architect : — 

Neave&Son £685  0 0 

Mowlem,  Burt,  & Freeman 675  0 0 

Hook  k Oldrey  665  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  residences, 
at  Southall,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  IViUiam  Savage.  Mr. 
Thomas  Newell,  architect.  Bricks  supplied  by  Mr. 
Savage; — 

Kearley  £1,148  0 0 

Hardy  935  0 0 

Atkinson 776  0 0 

Collins  k Co.  (accepted)  725  0 0 


For  new  laundry,  additions,  and  alterations  to  No.  7, 
Parsons-green,  Fulham,  for  the  London  Female  Reforma- 
tory Institutiou.  Mr.  W.  P.  Grilllth,  architeot : — 

Swan  (accepted)  £400  0 0 


For  forming  length  of  sewer,  road,  and  footpath,  on  tho 
Castle-hill  estate,  near  Ealing,  for  Mr.  C.  P.  Millard. 
Messrs.  Walter  Graves  k Hulbert,  surveyors 

Killiugback  £610  0 0 

Adamson  k Sons -130  0 0 


For  addition  and  repairs  to  No.  9,  Wine  OlBce-court, 
Fleet-street,  for  Messrs.  R.  H.  Burt  k Co.  Mr,  W.  P, 
Griffith,  architect: — 

Ody  (accepted)  £150  0 0 


Accepted  for  a block  of  shops  and  offices,  at  Altrincham, 
Cheshire.  Mr.  George  Truehtt.  architect : — 

Southern  (joiner)  £1,800  0 0 

Hamilton  (bricklayer)  970  0 0 

Watton  (plumber)  732  0 0 

Patterson  (mason)  G70  0 0 

Hood  (plasterer)  315  0 0 

Asbcrolt  (slater)  133  6 0 


H.-J.  M.  H.-E.  8-— H.-J.  B.-U.  4 O.-W.  B.- 

B.  B.  * B.— W.  T.— C.  i Co.— W.  O.  * H.— W.  B.-C.  J.  P.— B.  4 W.— 
F-  N,  C.-W.  W.-W.  C.— H.  H.-E,  C.  R.— H.  P.  J,-G.  H,  W.  (poiil- 
bllltr  o(  redress  would  depend  on  some  mluute  psrtlculsrs.  Take 
penooal  advice).— 0.  R.  I.  [(under  our  mark). — U.  (ditto). — W.  U.  D. 

00  late  (or  this  week). 

All  atateinents  of  facie,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac.  most  be  accompanied 
br  ibe  uikue  and  addreas  of  the  sender,  nob  necessarily  for 
pablication. 

;,'0TB  —The  responsibility  of  signed  aitlclea,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authon. 


For  live  dwelling-houses  and  shops,  with  stabling  and 
warehouse  in  rear  of  Wandsworth-road.  Messrs.  Hill, 
Grylls,  k Wilcocks,  architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Stephenson  £4,834  0 0 

Cories  4,783  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 4,325  0 0 

Hunt  (accepted)  4,117  0 0 


Accepted  for  fireproof  floors  and  roofing,  for  Mr.  H. 
Hansom.  Messrs.  Hill,  Grylls,  & Wilcocks,  architects 
The  Patent  Concreie  xjuuuing 
Apparatus  Company  £200  0 0 


For  the  making  of  a new  road,  and  the  lowering  of 
portion  of  the  High-street,  for  the  Harrow  Local  Board  :- 


Cowdery  & Sons 

Blackmore 

Metcalf  

Thompson  & Sons  

M'Eenzie  

Dover,  Brothers  

Rendall  

Young  & Nicholson 

Rowland,  Brothers  (accepted). 


.£3,000  0 0 
2,949  0 
2,516  10 
2,600  0 


2,145  0 0 
1,920  0 0 


0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Red  Lion  and  Still  Tavern,  Drurj- 
lane,  for  Mr.  F.  Hurdle.  Mr.  A.  E.  King,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied:-— 

Rogers £325  0 0 

Lidstone  k Son 320  0 0 

Tape 249  0 0 

Millson  ..  246  0 0 

Cories  k Co 241  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Whitland  Abbey  Crreen  Slates.— These 

slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
mads  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immtdiate  delivery.— For  further  partioulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car. 
marthensbire.  [Advt.]  


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Glouceeter, 

Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Reduction  in  Price  of  Small  Sizes.  [Adtt.] 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-PropeRer,  for  the 
introduotion  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell. 
ings,  &o.  ...  .... 

The  machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  tneir  ’ 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  oonaiats  of  a drum  with  a i 
doable  set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly-  ■ 
wheel  placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle  i 
as  fans.  The  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived  I 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  on  to  ) 
it,  oausiog  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revolve  ; 
with  great  velocity ; the  air  passing  through  the  j 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feet  per  minute,  , 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatus. 

if.B. — The  above  machine  may  be  used  either  i 
as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred,  , 
or  both  objeots  oombiaed. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  for  t 
Gas  Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees  f 
of  the  Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Con.  . 
servatories,  &o.  . 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lamps  and  : 
Candelabra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Queen’s.road,  Boys- 
water,  W.  , 


OHAEGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISKMENTS. 

Sir  liDei  (aljiint  filty  word*)  or  noder 4».  6d. 

K&cb  uldltlon&l  line  (about  teu  words) Os.  Od. 

of  Trade  Advertueuisuts,  also  for  Si>ecial  Advet- 
pies.  Oomiwtltloiiii,  Cofjtracf",  Sales  by  Auction, 
.aay  be  obtaiaed  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Line*  (about  TUI  RTY  wonI»)  or  under 2s.  8d. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ton  words)  Os.  ttd. 

RBPLIEB  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Boi , Office  of  •'  The  Builder, ’’ 

be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  all  case*  be  calleit/or,  and  the 


Seven  Hundred  Illustrations  of  Builders'  . 
Ironmongery,  Stoves,  RaDges,  Chimneypiecer?,  ■ 
&c.  Now  ready. 

By  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co., 

No.  73,  Southwark-street,  London,  S.E. 

Free  by  post  on  receipt  of  Trade  Card.  [Advt.] 


MICIIELMOEE  & REAP, 

MonnCacturers  of 


dfSoe  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOE  A BOX  13  AS  UNDEB  :— 

For  ••  Situation*  Wanted"  AdvertUementa  3d.  pet  Week. 


all  other  Adverllaeinents 6d,’  pet  Weefc 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

•*•  Stamps  »nu«  not  bo  Baot,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
fomitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Latter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Pest-olHce,  KLng-atreet,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 


DOUGLAS  FOURDKINIEB.  Puhllaber. 

Addreased  to  No.  46,  Cstierine-streot,  W.O. 
Advertlseroant#  for  the  current  week’s  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  fur  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
' * * Office  in  reply  to  Advertieemente,  and  strongly  xeoommeiids  (hat 


rOPIfiS  ONLY  should  be  se 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  Is  snpplledcftr, 

.ay  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
prepaid.  Beuiittanc-s  payable  as  above. 


o^^h'arles  0collTnce'so  paten-  _3d  , 

^’pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES,! 
U'lEVBK,  SCREW,  &BAEEEL  BOLTS  I 

\ »/  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

^ 36a,  borough  road,: 

Discount  to  Bunders.  TiONDOIT  S E. 

lUustratedLlBt  twosUmps.  O.Ab. 


Mortgages.— 12,0002.  to  be  lent' 

upon  Freehold  or  Leasehold  Property,  at  froni  Font  to  Five  > 
net  cent.  Also  liberal  advanoes  oblamed  t 
uf  Erection.- Apply  to  Mr.  W.  " 'rm- 
street,  London,  MO. 


TillGUREaiid  Ornamental  DECORATIONS,: 

X;  stained  Glass.  Art  Tiles,  Ac.  styl*  of  ^ohit«tum-. 

fteAdverOser  woidd  be  glad  to  TEEaT  with  ArohiteoU,  Butldoi*,: 
aud  Others,  reeuiring  the  above.  Higbest  referencoa. 

. • J.  B.  THOMSON, 

No. 28,  Gladstone-street,  St.  George’s- road,  Southwark,  London 


VoL.  XXXVI.  No.  1885 


SAnraSAT,  Xocosr  24.  1878. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Organ  Caso  : Eoctester  Cathedral. — The  late  Sir  G.  O.  Scott,  Architect  $36 

Buildings  at  the  Paris  Eihibition  PoTilion  of  the  Minister  of  Public  ImproTements,  Prance  (M.  De  Dartein,  Architect) ; The  Algerian 

Palace  (M,  C,  Wablo,  Architect)..,.. 997 
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MLscellatiea  


Art  and  Mathematics. 


ELDOM  has  there 
been  an  opening 
address  at  a 
British  Associa- 
tion  meeting 

conceived  in  a 
broader  and  more 
truly  philoso- 
phical spirit  than  that  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Spottiawoode 
at  the  Dablin  meeting.  Jt 
merited  the  term  “ philo- 
sophical ” in  the  best  sense, 
as  being  really  an  attempt 
to  bring  out  the  bearing  of 
a special  study  upon  human 
life  and  -work  in  general,  the  wisdom  to 
be  educed  from  its  consideration,  rather 
than  the  more  advance  made  in  technical 
points.  It  has  been  assumed  very  often  that 
the  business  of  the  president  on  these  occasions 
is  to  give  a review  of  the  state  of  scientific  pro- 
gress daring  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  meeting;  but  it  is  at  least  tacitly  felt 
now  that  modern  science  has  become  too  great 
and  complicated  a web  for  its  windings  and 
involntions,  even  during  one  year,  to  be  disen- 
tangled in  a single  speech  or  address.  Several 
presidents  of  the  British  Association  have  under 
this  conviction  taken  the  opposite  course,  and 
confined  themselves  to  a technical  disquisition 
on  tho  subject  which  was  their  speciality,  and 
on  the  last  steps  taken  in  its  investigation  ; and 
no  doubt  addresses  of  great  value  have  been 
given  on  these  lines,  but  hardly  such  as  we  look 
to  from  the  president  on  such  an  occasion.  It 
certainly  is  the  part  of  a presidential  address 
to  generalise,  not  merely  to  contribute  one  more 
to  a collection  of  technical  papers.  Mr.  Spot- 
tiswoode  hit  tho  mean  in  a singularly  happy 
manner.  Not  forsaking  his  own  special  scioncr* 

— mathematics, — he  gave  an  address  wliicb, 
while  just  touching  sufficiently  on  the  most 
recent  developments  of  the  science  to  give 
to  general  hearers  an  idea  of  their  scope  and 
direction,  had  for  its  main  object  to  show  perfecti 


despair.  But  although  in  its  technical  character 
mathematical  science  suffers  the  inconveniences, 
while  it  enjoys  the  dignity,  of  its  Olympian 
position ; still  in  a less  formal  garb,  or  in  disguise 
if  yon  are  pleased  so  to  call  it,  it  is  found  present 
at  many  an  unexpected  turn : and  although 
some  of  us  may  never  have  learned  its  special 
language,  not  a few  have,  all  through  our 
scientific  life,  and  oven  in  almost  every  accurate 
utterance,  like  Moliere’s  well-known  character, 
been  talking  mathematics  without  knowing  it.” 
Prom  this  general  observation  we  come  nearer 
to  oar  aspect  of  the  subject  in  the  quotation 
which  Mr.  Spottiswoode  gives  from  Newton's 
“Principia,”  and  nearer  still  in  tho  application 
which  ho  himself  makes  of  Newton’s  view  of 
mathematics,  as  necessarily  affecting  even  works 
of  art : — 


“ In  his  prefnee  to  the  * Principia  ’ Newton  Rives  espres- 
sion  to  some  Reueral  ideas  which  may  well  serve  as  the  key- 
note to  all  future  utterances  on  the  relation  of  mathematics 
to  natural,  including  also  therein  what  arc  commonly  called 
artificial,  phenomena.  ‘ Tho  ancients  divided  mechanics 
into  two  parts,— rational  and  practical ; and  since  artisans 
often  work  inaccurately,  it  came  to  pass  that  mechanics 
and  geometry  were  distinguished  in  this  way, — that  every- 
thing accurate  was  referred  to  geometry,  and  everything 
inaccurate  to  mechanics.  But  tne  inaccuracies  ajmertain 
to  tho  artisan  and  not  to  the  art,  andgeometryitself  has  its 

foundation  in  mechanical  practice,  and  is,  in  fact,  nothing 

else  than  that  part  of  the  universal  mechanics  which  accu- 
rately lays  down  and  demonstrates  the  art  of  measuring.’ 
He  next  explains  that  rational  mechanics  is  the  science  of 
motion  resulting  from  forces,  and  adds,  ‘ The  whole  diffi- 
culty of  philosophy  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  investigating  the 
forces  of  nature  from  the  phenomena  of  motion,  and  in 
demonstrating  that  from  these  forces  other  phenomena  will 
ensue.'  Then,  after  stating  tho  problems  of  which  he  has 
treated  in  the  work  itself,  he  says,  ‘ I would  that  all  other 
natural  phenomena  might  similarly  be  deduced  from  me- 
chanical principles.  For  many  things  move  me  to  suspect 
that  everything  depends  upon  certain  forces  in  virtue  of 
which  the  particles  of  bodies,  through  forces  notyet  under- 
' stood,  are  either  impelled  together,  so  as  to  cohere  in 
regular  figures,  or  are  repelled  and  recede  from  one 
another.’  Newton’s  views,  then,  are  clear.  Ue  regards 
mathematics,  not  as  a method  independent  of,  though 
applicable  to,  various  subjects,  but  os  itself  the  higher  side 
or  aspect  of  the  subjects  themselves  ; and  it  would  be  little 
more  than  a translation  of  hia  notions  into  other  language, 
little  more  than  a paraphrase  of  his  own  words,  if  we  were 
to  describe  the  mathematical  as  one  aspect  of  tho  material 
world  itself,  apart  from  which  all  other  aspects  are  but 
incomplete  sketches,  and,  however  accurate  after  their 
own  kind  are  still  liable  to  the  imperfections  of  the  in- 
accurate artificer.  ...  If,  turning  from  this  aspect  ol 
the  subject,  it  were  my  purpose  to  enumerate  how  the 
same  tendency  has  evinced  itself  in  the  arts,  unconsciously 
it  mav  bo  to  the  artists  themselves,  I might  call  as  wit- 
nesses each  one  in  turn  with  full  reliance  on  the  testimony 
which  they  would  bear.  And,  having  more  special  refer- 
ence  to  mathematics,  I might  confidently  point  to  the 
accuracy  of  measurement,  to  tho  truth  of  curve,  which, 
according  to  modern  investi-ation  is  the  key  to  the 
perfection  of  Classic  art.  f might  tnumphantly  cite 
only  the  architects  of  all  ages^  whose  art 


, , . r 1.1.  i j -ii  ii  (.  i not  only  the  arciiitects  01  uu  afees,  nuwoo 

the  connexion  of  the  study  with  the  great  ! rests  upon  mathematical  principles,  but  i 

objoota  of  human  life  which  are  of  universal  j might 

interest  whether  to  scientific  or  to  non-BCientific  ! sculptors,  in  evidence  of  the  geometry  and  the 

minds.  Like  all  his  predecessors  m the  presi- ■ ™echamc^^  which,^h^a^ung^beeE_^^^ 

dontial  chair,  he  observed,  he  was  constrained  ■ superstructure  of  their  works.  And  in  a less 

. , ' nhere  but  nearer  to  ourselves  in  both  time  and  place,  1 

to  regard  himself  as  in  “ a position  of  exceptional  , satisfaction  to  tho  great  school  of  English 

and  unusual  difficulty  "-the  normal  position  of  StKefe 

a British  Association  president;  and  hia  own  imteven  the  cabinetmakers,  devoted  half  the  space  ot 

peculiar  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  science  theh  ^^eror^wtaT  u now 

which  he  represented,  when  regarded  from  tho  termed”  descriptive  geometry.  Nor  perhaps  would  the 
mathematician’s  own  point  of  view,  presented  so  IdndrS  art  "oFtnusic^ nor  even  literature 

few  points  of  contact  with  the  ordinary  expe-  ^ thoroughly^probed^offer  fwer^pmnts  of  depeneb 

riencea  of  life  and  modes  of  thonght,  that  any  but  that  part  of  universal  reasoning;  grammar 

account  of  its  actual  progress  which  he  had 

attempted  must  have  failed  in  the  first  requisite  down,’  and  demonstrates  (so  far  as  demonstration  is 

of  an  address,— that  of  being  intelligible.  “ Now,  ap^e^a\^*Tthe  common  consent 


the  subject  which  he  could  present  to  his  hearers,  reasoning 


and  model  of  a precise  style." 


he  might  well  have  given  up  the  attempt  in 


The  reference  to  the  connexion  of  the  cabinet- 


maker’s art  with  mathematics  was  suggested, 
as  we  find  from  a foot-note  to  the  published 
report  of  the  address,  by  Chippendale’s  and 
Sheraton's  books.  Mr.  Spottiswoode’s  appeal 
to  the  architects  as  witnesses  in  his  favour 
struck  us  as  coming  very  apropos  to  some  recent 
articles  and  correspondence  in  our  own  columns. 
How  far  the  appeal  to  tho  architects  of  all  ages 
would  need  modification  may  be  a question, 
unless  the  application  of  mathematics  is  under- 
stood in  so  general  a sense  as  to  include  the 
mere  process  of  striking  an  arch  from  a centre 
and  measuring  tho  angles  for  the  joints  of  tho 
vouBsoire.  Wo  imagine,  however,  that  a little 
more  than  this  was  intended,  aud  that  tho 
assumption  was  that  all  architecture  has  been 
more  or  less  proportioned  on  a mathematical 
basis.  Of  many  structures,  ancient  and  modern, 
this  (as  we  had  recently  occasion  to  observe) 
could  only  bo  said  in  regard  to  that  observance 
of  proportion  which  naturally  results  from  tho 
employment  of  a standard  measure  of  fixed 
length,  and  the  consequently  probable  result 
that  any  room  or  building  laid  out  by  its  assist- 
ance will  have  commensurate  ratios, — 30  ft.  ono 
way,  50  ft.  the  other  way,  and  so  on.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  connexion  between 
architecture  and  mathematics  has  been  very 
close  ; and  the  closer,  the  more  architecture  has 
risen  above  building  necessities  into  the  region 
of  pure  art : the  more  it  has  been  made  matter 
of  intellectual  study  and  enjoyment  for  its  own 
sake,  the  more  stress  has  been  laid  on  mathe- 
matically just  proportions  and  curves.  In  the 
details  of  Greek  ornament,  too,  the  wand  of  tho 
mathematician  rules,  and  the  curves  and  thick- 
nesses of  tho  different  parts  of  the  anthemion 
ornament,  f-^r  instance,  are  probably  capable  of 
precise  mathematical  expression.  But  in  speak- 
ing of  art  more  generally,  as  allied  with  mathe- 
matics, the  President  of  tho  Association  seoms 
to  overshoot  the  mark  a little.  It  is  true  that 
he  cites  Leonardo’s  “ Trattato  della  Pittura  as 
iiidicatiog  how  with  the  great  painters  mechanics 
“ found  their  way  upwards  through  the  super- 
structure of  their  works”  (a  very  happy  way 
of  expressing  it)  : bub  Leonardo  must  probably 
be  taken  cum  grano  on  such  a point ; with  all 
his  power  of  artistic  production  and  invention, 
he  was  also  a good  deal  of  a schemer  and 
a theorist,  bent  on  formulating  au  ideally-perfecb 
method;  a temperament  which  often  leads  to 
the  invention  of  theories  which  are  beautifully 
symmetrical  in  themselves,  bnt  have  not  a very 
real  or  practical  bearing  on  the  art  they  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate.  In  ono  sense  it  is  truethab 
mathematics  have  a very  direct  relation  both  to 
painting  (or  at  least  to  colour)  and  to  music, 
inasmuch  as  what  are  called  indifferently  the 
“harmonies  "of  both  sound  and  colour  depend 
upon  the  ratio  of  vibrations  in  a given  time,  and 
are  demonstrable  by  calculation  on  paper  as 
well  as  by  experience  of  the  eye  or  the  ear. 
But  it  is  difficult  at  first  to  see  how  we  can  trace 
any  similar  connexion  in  regard  to  natural  form, 
as  exhibited,  for  instance,  in  the  sculptured 
figures  of  those  same  Greek  artists  who  attached 
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BO  much  importance  to  mathematics  in  their 
architecture.  We  seem  to  bo  driven,  then,  to 
Bacon’s  criticism,  that  though  a painter  may 
make  a more  beautiful  face  than  ever  was  seen 
in  reality,  yet  it  must  be  “ by  a kind  of  inspira- 
tion, and  not  by  mle.”  There  may,  however, 
be  a reply  possible  to  this  from  the  mathe- 
matician's point  of  view.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  beauty  of  contour  in  the  face  or  the  figure 
is  as  much  the  resnlt  of  mathematically-perfect 
ratios  in  the  contour  linos  as  in  the  case  of  those 
more  artificial  classes  of  design  (such  as  the 
anthemion  or  the  entasis  of  a column)  in  which 
the  elements  of  the  curves  are  capable  of  ready 
demonstration  : only  that  in  nature  and  in  works 
of  art  founded  directly  upon  nature,  the  curves 
are  so  much  more  delicate  and  their  combinations 
80  much  more  complex  that  our  powers  of 
analysis  cannot  grasp  them ; that  if  wo  could 
so  grasp  them,  we  could  produce  a beautiful 
face  not  by  “ a kind  of  inspiration  ” (or  a happy 
accident,  which  is  really  what  the  phrase  comes 
to),  bub  in  accordance  with  an  intention  clearly 
apprehended  beforehand  by  the  intellect,  with 
the  certain  knowledge  of  the  result  of  expression 
which  each  curve  and  each  combination  would 
produce ; and  that  a face  or  a figure  which  we 
now  merely  feel  to  bo  ugly  withonb  being  able  to 
Bay  why,  would  be  capable  of  an  analysis  show- 
ing precisely  where  the  false  relation  of  curve 
comes  in  and  produces  a discord  of  line,  a falsity 
of  geometrical  progression.  That  we  cannot  do 
this,  and  do  not  think  of  it  in  designing  the 
figure,  is  no  proof  that  beauty  of  this  kind  is 
not,  ^ in  fact,  capable  of  reduction  to  mathe- 
matical expression ; because  we  work  with 
colour  in  the  same  way,  by  the  eye,  and  by  a 

naturaloracqnired  perception  of  harmony  of  tones, 
though  we  kuow  intellectually  that  the  reasons 
why  certain  tones  harmonise,  and  others  are 
felt  as  harsh  in  combination,  can  be  shown 
mathematically  by  the  ratios  of  their  vibrations, 
though  the  machinery  and  calcnlation  necessary 
fur  the  investigation  and  proof  of  this  are  too 
delicate  and  abstrnse  to  be  of  practical  use  to 
the  painter.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be,  when 
wo  come  to  look  upon  it  broadly,  that  we  can 
formulate  a mathematical  expression  for  the 
entasis  of  a column  or  the  curve  of  a scroll 
because  their  elements  are  sufficiently  simple  to 
enable  us  to  grasp  them  : we  cannot  formulate 
one  for  the  contours  of  a face  or  of  a hand,  be- 
cause the  problem  is  so  infinitely  more  complex 
and  more  minute  that  our  finite  faculties  of  sense 
and  appreciation  do  not  enable  us  to  grasp  it.  There 
is  something  very  interesting  and  suggestive  in 
this  view  of  tho  case  (which  was  hardly  hinted 
at  by  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  but  is  oar  corollarv 
from  some  of  his  remarks),  because  it  gives  a 
Dew  idea  of  the  relation  of  such  arts  as  archi- 
tecture to  nature  ; suggesting  that  architecture 
is  not  opposed  to  nature  in  following  a definite 
and  even  mathematical  rule  of  design,  but  is 
merely  doing  in  a simple  form,  snch  as  we  are 
able  to  grasp,  what  nature  is  doing  in  an  infi- 
nitely more  complex  and  complete  manner ; that 
we  need  not,  therefore,  regard  symmetrically- 
designed  architecture  as  an  artificial  thing 
opposed  to  and  at  war  with  the  simplicity  of 
nature  j that,  contrariwise,  nature  is  a thousand 
times  more  artful  than  art, — so  artful,  that  our 
faculties  cannot  follow  her  in  her  infinite 
subtleties  5 and  that,  as  Mr.  Spottiswoode  said 
in  the  comprehensive  and  thoughtful  sentence 
which  suggested  these  reflections,  “ The  truth 
is,  that  the  simplicity  of  nature  which  we  at 
present  grasp  is  really  the  result  of  infinite 
complexity ; and  that  below  the  uniformity 
there  underlies  a diversity,  the  depths  of  which 
wo  have  not  yet  probed,  and  tho  secret  places 
of  which  are  still  beyond  our  reach.”  And  so 
while  we  look  on  the  refinements  of  natural 
form  with  that  feeling  of  reverence  expressed 
by  Browning: — 

" ' As  like  as  a Hand  to  anotber  Hand  ! ’ 

"Who  said  that,  never  took  his  stand, 

Found  and  foUoTv'd,  like  me,  an  hour. 

The  beauty  iu  this-how  free,  how  fine 
To  fear,  almost — of  the  limit-line  !” 

TVe  may  believe  that  the  requisite  refinement  of 
that  “ limit-line  ” has  its  mathematical  equiva- 
lent, if  we  could  only  find  it,  because  it  is  the 
result  of  that  harmony  of  proportion  and  ratio 
of  which  mathematics  furnish  a kind  of  literary 
expression ; just  as,  in  looking  at  a grotesque 
face,  we  may  conclude  that  if  we  could  analyse 
its  constituent  lines  and  proportions  we  should 
find  the  grotesque  element  really  due  to  an  un- 
expected and  abnormal  contradiction  of  sym- 
metrical mathematical  ratios. 

This  very  subject  of  the  grotesque  is  touched 


upon  in  another  portion  of  the  address  we  are 
considering,  in  rather  an  original  manner,  and 
in  reference  to  a mathematical  subject  about 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  say  a word  in  passing 
on  its  own  account.  Those  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  much  about  recent  progress  in 
the  theory  of  the  higher  mathematics  would 
be  rather  startled  at  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  tho  most  time-honoured  axioms  and  formula: 
have  recently  been  shaken  in  their  seats.  They 
would  be  shocked  to  hear,  probably,  that  though 
it  is  still  a fact  that  parallel  lines,  if  produced 
by  any  pa-actical  process,  do  not  meet,  yet 
theoretically  they  are  now  regarded  as  meeting. 
Or  if  they  were  told  (the  instance  which  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  adduces)  that  all  circles  pass 
through  the  same  two  imaginary  points  at  an 
infinite  distance,  they  would  probably  be  inclinod, 
as  he  suggests,  to  “ whisper,  with  a smile  or  a 
sigh,  that  they  hoped  it  was  not  true  ; but  that 
in  any  case  it  is  a long  way  off,  and  perhaps  after 
all  it  does  not  much  signify.”  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  add  that  these  and  other  such  defini- 
tions of  the  new  mathematics  are,  so  far,  ideal 
or  imaginary,  and  that  their  real  use  lies  iu  the 
assistance  they  lend  to  certain  forms  of  calcula- 
tion. Bub  Mr.  Spottiswoode’s  exemplification 
of  tho  kind  of  mathematical  reasoning  upon  which 
such  theorems  are  baaed,  the  kind  of  part  they 
play  in  the  science,  is  so  admirably  clear  as  a 
typical  example  for  general  readers,  that  we 
shall  be  doing  good  and  assisting  slightly  the 
general  comprehension  of  the  position  of  modem 
mathematical  reasoning  if  we  quote  it,  though 
taking  us  for  a moment  aside  from  our  special 
subject.  After  observing  that,  although  these 
imaginary  formula)  seem  incapable  of  interpreta- 
tion at  present,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may 
be  so  upon  a more  enlarged  basis  of  interpreta- 
tion,— that  there  must  be  some  more  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  problem,  that  will  include 
cases  impossible  in  the  more  limited,  but  pos- 
sible in  the  wider  view  of  tie  subject, — be  con- 
tinues : — • 

“ A Tcrv  simple  iostancp  Tvill  illastrntc  the  matter.  If 
from  a point  outside  a circle  we  draw  a straight  line  to 
touch  tho  curve,  the  distance  hetween  tho  starting-point 
and  the  point  of  contact  has  certain  geometrical  properties. 
If  the  starting-point  bo  shifted  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
circle,  the  distance  in  qiieation  becomes  shorter,  and  ulti- 
mately vanishes.  But  as  soon  as  the  point  passes  to  the 
interior  of  the  circle  the  notion  of  a tangent  and  distance 
to  the  point  of  contact  ceases  to  have  any  meaning;  and 
the  same  anomalous  condition  of  things  prevails  as  long  as 
the  point  remains  in  the  interior,  But  if  the  point  he 
shifted  still  further  until  it  emerges  on  the  other  side,  the 
tangent  and  its  properties  resuioe  their  reality,  and  are  as 
intelligible  as  before.  Kow,  the  process  whereby  we  have 
passed  from  the  possible  to  the  impossible,  and  again  re- 
passed  to  the  possible  (namely,  the  sUiftiiig  of  the  starting- 
point),  is  a perfectly  continuous  one,  while  the  conditions 
of  tho  problem,  as  stated  above,  have  been  abruptly 
changed.  If,  however,  we  replace  tlie  idea  of  a line 
touching  by  that  of  a line  cutting  the  circle,  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  point  of  contact  by  tbc  distances  at  which 
the  line  is  intercepted  by  the  curve,  it  will  easily  be  seen 
that  the  latter  includes  the  former  as  a limiting  case,  when 
tho  cutting  line  is  turned  about  the  starting-point  until  it 
coincides  with  the  tangent  iteelf:  and,  further,  that  the 
two  iutercepts  have  a perfectly  distinct  and  intelligible 
meaning  whether  the  point  be  outside  or  inside  the  area. 
The  only  dilTcrence  is  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  intercepts 
are  measured  in  the  same  direction  ; in  tho  latter,  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  foregoing  instance  has  shown  one 
purpose  which  these  imaginarics  may  serve, — viz.,  as 
marks  indicating  a limit  to  a partimlar  condition  of  things, 
to  the  application  of  a particular  law,  or  pointing  out  a 
singe  where  a more  comprehensive  law  is  required.  To 
attain  to  snch  a law  we  must,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
circle  and  tangent,  reconsider  - onr  statement  of  the 
problem ; wo  must  go  back  to  the  principle  from  which  we 
set  out,  and  ascertain  whether  it  may  not  bo  modified  or 
enlarged.  And  even  if,  in  any  particular  investigation 
wheroiu  imagiuaries  have  occurred,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  problem  of  which  we  are  at  present 
capable  fails  to  give  an  actual  representation  of  these 
quantities  if  they  must  for  the  present  be  relegated  to  the 
category  of  imaguiaries,  it  still  does  not  follow  that  we 
may  not,  at  some  future  time,  find  a law  which  -will 
endow  them  with  reality,  nor  that,  in  the  meantime, 
we  need  besit.ate  to  employ  them,  in  accordance  with 
tho  great  principle  of  coutinuity,  for  bringing  out  correct 
results." 

Tho  remarks  following  this  explanation  bring 
US  back  to  our  own  side  of  the  subject ; for,  in 
further  defence  of  these  “ imaginarics,”  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  points  out  what  he  considers  to  be 
analogous  aberrations  from  realism  in  art,  in 
which  forms  unknown  to  biology,  situations  in- 
compatible with  gravitation,  &c.,  are  made  use 
of  to  express  certain  states  of  artistic  feeling 
and  taste : — 

“Who  that  has  ever  revelled  in  the  ornamentation  of 
the  Renaissance,  in  the  extraordinary  transitions  from  the 
animal  to  tho  vegetable,  from  faunie  to  floral  forms,  and 
from  those  again  to  almost  purely  geometric  curves, — who 
has  not  Mt  that  those  imaginaries  have  a claim  to  recog- 
nition very  similar  to  that  of  their  congeners  in  mathe- 
matics? How  is  it  that  the  grotesque  paintings  of  tho 
Middle  Ages,  the  fantastic  sculpture  of  remote  nations,  and 
even  the  rude  art  of  the  prehistoric  past,  still  impress  us, 
and  ha-ve  an  interest  over  and  abovetheir  antiquarian  value, 
unless  it  be  that  they  are  symbols  which,  although  hard  of 
interpretation  when  taken  'alone,  are  yet  capable,  from  a 
more  comprehensive  point  of  view,  of  leading  us  meutaDy  to  ' 


something  beyond  themselves,  and  to  truths  which,  although 
reached  through  them,  have  a reality  scarcely  to  be  attri- 
buted to  their  outward  forms?" 

The  illustration,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
is  a trifle  far-fetched — the  two  classes  of  facts 
are  hardly  analogous  even  in  their  metaphysical 
relations  ; but  certainly  the  comparison  is  very 
fanciful  and  pretty,  even  poetic;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  bringing  in  an  illustration  from  art  in 
connexion  with  such  a subject  is  pleasantly  sig- 
nificant of  the  breadth  and  extent  of  the  writer’s 
sympathies.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode suggests  that  there  is  a good  deal  of 
mathematics  in  art,  so  be  comes  round  in  a later 
paragraph  of  his  address  to  the  idea  that  there 
is  something  pictorial  iu  mathematical  formulae  ; 
they  have,  like  a drawing,  the  faculty  of  pre- 
senting at  a glance  what  could  only  be  expressed 
in  words  of  considei'afale  length,  and  with  much, 
complexity.  “In  algebraical  formulae  combina- 
tions of  the  quantities  entering  therein  occur  and 
recur ; and  by  a suitable  choice  of  their  quan- 
tities the  various  combinations  may  bo  rendered 
symmetrica],  and  reduced  to  a few  well-known 

types Instead  of  wading  laboriously 

through  a series  of  expressions  which,  although 
successively  dependent,  bear  no  outward  re- 
semblance to  one  another,  we  may  read  off 
symmetrical  formula:  of  almost  any  length  at  a 
glance.  A page  of  such  formulm  becomes  a 
picture  ; known  forms  are  seen  in  definite  group- 
ings ; their  relative  positions,  or  perspective,  as 
it  may  be  called,  their  very  light  and  shadow 
convey  their  meaning  almost  as  much  through 
the  artistic  faculty  as  through  any  conscious- 
ratiocinative  process.”*  Thus,  while  many  of 
us  have  been  talking  mathematics  without 
knowing  it,  it  would  seem  that  the  mathe- 
maticians have  been  in  a sense  artists  without 
knowing  it. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  hia  address,  too, 
the  President  offered  what  ought  to  be  consola- 
tion and  hope  to  those  who  think  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  overrun  by  science,  and  wha 
regard  the  annual  meetings  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation somewhat  in  the  light  of  the  clanking  of 
tho  chains  forged  for  the  msthetic  side  of  our 
nature.  Recnn'ing  to  the  mathematical  preci- 
sion aimed  at  in  the  Cinque-cento  art,  and  to 
the  development  of  Greek  art  together  and  in 
harmony  with  geometry,  he  hoped,  if  his  views 
were  considered  somewhat  novel,  or  even  if  they 
were  only  what  is  from  habit  or  inclination 
usually  kept  out  of  sight,  their  expression  on 
this  occasion  might  act  as  a kind  of  solvent  to 
that  rigid  aversion  which  both  literature  and 
art  arc  too  often  inclined  to  entertain  towards 
science  of  all  kinds,  and  which  is  fostered  by 
tho  severance  maintained  in  education,  and  in 
onr  early  years,  between  literature  and  science. 
But  “ things  which  now  look  weird  and  fantastic 
may  in  fuller  light  prove  to  be  familiar  and 
useful.  The  outcomings  of  science  which  at  one 
time  have  been  deemed  to  be  but  stumbling- 
blocks  scattered  in  the  way,  may  prove  stepping, 
stones  which  have  been  carefully  laid  to  form  a 
pathway  over  difficult  places  for  the  children  of 
‘ sweetness  and  light.’  ” This  was  the  idea 
suggested  by  Buckle  in  bis  “ History  of  Civilisa- 
tion” : an  age  of  scientific  research  was  paving 
the  way  for  a new  art.  The  way  is  in  that  case 
getting  very  thoroughly  paved  at  present, 
though  we  doubt  if  many  of  the  paviors  regard 
their  work  with  the  modesty  and  the  breadth  of 
view  in  regard  to  future  results  which  charac- 
terises their  foreman  in  this  year’s  gang.  But 
it  is  something  to  find  a president  of  the  British 
Association  taking  so  broad  and  humanising  a 
view  of  the  relation  of  science  to  life  and  art, 
and  wo  must  thank  Mr.  Spottiswoode  for  an 
appeal  to  sympathies  so  far  beyond  tbe  narrow 
and  materialising  tendency  which  is  too  charac- 
teristic of  contemporary  science  just  now,  but 
which  (with  him)  we  believe  will  be  shaken 
off  as  soon  as  its  work  of  preparation  is  accom- 
plished. 


Drinking*  Fountains. — In  accordance  with 
a bequest  by  the  late  Alderman  Besley,  the 
typefounder,  two  drinking-fonntains,  according 
to  the  Printing  Times,  have  been  erected, — one 
on  each  side  of  Aldersgate-street,  at  the  union 
with  the  Goswell-road,  and  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  useful  purpose  they  serve  to  mark  the 
City  boundary.  Each  fountain  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion commemorative  of  the  late  alderman. 


* The  same  may  be  said  of  tbo  notes  and  8ip;na  which 
form  written  music.  To  tho  initiated,  a page  of  musical 
type  conveys  the  outline  and  colour  of  the  composition 
almost  pictorially,  and  without  any  intermediate  process  ol" 
reasoning  from  the  aspect  of  the  signs  to  their  meaning. 
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iIMniOVEMENT  IN  COYENT  GARDEN. 

■ It  may  bo  presumed,  without  much  presump- 
(on,  that  when  Englishmen  are  half  through  the 
loeitivo  Age — an  age  that  must  follow  at  no 
liafcant  period  the  present  age  of  revival  and 
Jham — they  will  tell  funny  stories  of  the  way 
(i  which  house-building  was  generally  conducted 
luring  the  latter  years  of  Victoria;  of  the 
nany  important  functionaries  that  had  a finger 
i-  a hand  in  the  design  of  the  said  house ; of 
he  preliminaries  that  were  necessary,  and  often 
conducted  with  a solemnity  of  mystery,  if  not 
eorecy,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  borrowed  land 
vhich  was  to  bear  the  said  house  ; of  that  mar- 
vellous leasehold  system  under  which  middle- 
jlasB  Englishmen  consented,  at  slight  profit  to 
ihomselves,  to  put  sterling  coin  into  the  coffers  of 
jhe  great  landed  family,  and  thereby  inevitably 
ioublo  a princely  income  after  intervals  of  years 
during  which  the  noble  recipient  and  bis  beir 
;ilent)y  legislated  for  their  countrymen,  or  ro- 
posed  on  those  national  laurels  which  the  cadets 
only  of  their  family  were  clever  enough  to  cull. 

And  things  prospered, — more,  they  steadily 
improved.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Convent- 
garden  that,  since  the  old  wooden  house  of  the 
Bedfords,  facing  the  Strand,  was  pnlled  down 
to  make  way  eventnally  for  Southampton-street, 
has  seen  such  striking  changes.  Once  the  abode 
of  wealth  and  fashion,  then  of  third-rate  vice, 
then  the  resort  for  travellers,  and  a great  hotel 
centre,  now  a market  more  famous  than  any 
other  in  England,  and  impassable  to  all  carriages 
except  those  that  pay  toll  to  the  noble  laud- 
owner,  a market  that  has  trebled  and  quadrupled 
in  the  course  of  this  century, — that  has  doubled 
within  a lifetime.  Well,  of  course,  Covent- 
garden  is  to  be  inclosed  with  brand  new  houses. 
The  time  has  at  length  arrived  for  rebuilding  the 
square.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  do  was  to 
make  it  half  as  big  again,  to  alio  w not  only  space 
for  the  transaction  of  that  business  which  brings 
an  enormous  income  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  to 
make  the  thoroughfares  round  the  market-build- 
ings eligible  for  public  use.  In  any  other  countiy 
but  England,  and  in  far  less  important  cities 
than  London,  a municipality  would  have  taken 
care  to  see  that  such  a square  as  Covcnt-garden 
was  enlarged  when  the  time  came  for  rebuild- 
ing the  houses  enclosing  it.  But  here  in 
England  nothing  of  the  kind  interferes  with  the 
rights  that  grow  out  of  possession.  Every  house 
in  Covont-gardeu  may  before  long  bo  rebuilt, 
but  not  a square  inch  will  be  added  to  the 
width  of  the  roadway,  or  even  to  that  of  the 
pavement.  True,  for  a short  time  we  imagined 
that  the  southern  side  was  being  enlarged,  and 
that  some  dozen  feet  were  likely  to  be  added  to 
the  width  of  the  roadway  parallel  with  the 
Strand  and  next  Southampton-street,  where  we 
risk  a smash  every  day  of  our  lives.  But  such 
a hope  is  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  the  align- 
ment of  Henrietta-street  is  being  maintained  by 
a stone  coping,  which  has  just  been  placed  in 
front  of  the  new  Coveut-garden  Hotel,  the  first 
new  building  yet  finished  in  the  square ; while 
on  the  other  side  exactly  the  same  bit  of  an 
arcade  that  before  existed  is  being  rebuilt,  as  if 
the  famous  square  belonged  to  two  landowners, 
one  of  whom  employed  an  architect  who 
fashioned  houses  A la  mode  de  Turin  and  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  in  defiance  of  the  other’s  profes- 
sional adviser,  who  believed  that  a London  sun 
was  to  be  courted,  not  barricaded  off.  Suffice 
it  that  Covent-garden  is  being  rebuilt,  and  that 
for  the  next  hundred  years  at  least  the  almost 
perpetual  block  of  market-carts  across  the 
■northern  thoroughfare  can  neither  be  remedied 
nor  reduced,  except  by  an  unlikely  diminution 
in  the  market-trade. 

The  houses,  some  recently  erected,  and  others 
in  course  of  erection,  upon  this  part  of  the 
Duke’s  land,  constitute  a vast  improvement  over 
the  sort  of  tenement  that  for  so  many  years  was 
thought  worthy  of  the  Bedford  Estate.  Less 
than  twenty  years  ago  if  a leaseholder  wished  to 
obtain  a renewal,  for  a short  period,  of  his 
lease,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  smother  the 
good  brickwork  of  his  old  house  with  the  dingiest 
■cement, — of  a hue  even  more  dirty  than  the 
bricks  it  covered.  Then  came  a period  of  brick 
and  cement  dressings,  followed  by  a few  varie- 
gated fronts  of  red  and  yellow.  At  present, 
building  on  the  Bedfoi-d  estate  is,  in  architec- 
tural parlance,  “ Henri  deux,”  approaching 
Henri  quatre  ” ; and  this  is  how  tho  consum- 
mation is  reached.  First  take  the  bit  of  land 
and  then  prepare  to  build  upon  it.  You,  the 
lessee,  have  your  own  agent,  an  architect,  and 
he  proceeds  to  do  his  duty.  He  applies  to  the 


Dake’s  agent  for  an  elevation  of  the  building  i 
his  client  (tho  lessee)  desires  to  erect.  It  may 
be  a shop,  a dry-goods  warehouse,  a school,  an 
hotel,  a public-'honse,  or  a chapel.  An  elevation 
is  supplied  by  the  Duke’s  architect  (Mr.  Henry' 
Glutton)  to  the  leasee’s  architect,  and  then  the 
latter  begins  to  make  his  plans.  The  plans 
made  and  accepted  by  the  lessee  are  sent  to  the 
Duke's  surveyor  (Mr.  Cross),  who  in  tlie  interest 
of  his  emjiloyer  has  been  known  to  keep  such 
plans  much  more  than  three  months,  during 
which  time  ground-rent  has  to  be  paid,  and  the  sur- 
veyor reports  tliereon  to  the  Duke’s  agent.  There 
is  a building  in  progress  in  Hart-street,  Blooms- 
bury,  the  plans  of  which  occupied  tho  surveyor 
nearly  half  a year  before  permission  was  given  to 
begin,  and  the  ground-rent  during  that  period 
was  not  by  any  means  declined.  In  short,  in 
new  Covent-garden,  the  excerior  is  settled  before- 
hand ; the  interior  is  made  to  fit  the  external 
wall;  and  wo  are  bound  to  say  that  though,  in 
one  or  two  cases,  such  a course  may  terminate 
successfully,  it  is  not  a wise  or  logical  mode  of 
building  houses  which  are  to  stand  in  their 
places  at  least  for  a century.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  said  against  the  two  faejades  of  the 
Covent-garden  Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  South- 
ampton-street, except,  perhaps,  that  the  dormer 
windows  are  too  bigaud  overpowering.  Whether 
the  facades  now  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  square  will  be  equally  successful  remains  to 
bo  seen.  Such  fagades  are  only  tolerable  when 
they  are  known  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  are,  necessarily, 
crowned  by  tho  lofty  roof  of  steep  pitch.  The 
, block  of  buildings  on  the  site  of  Clurm’s  Hotel, 
next  to  “ Evans’s,”  while  it  will  resemble  the 
massive  houses  erected  in  Franco  during  the 
reign  of  “ Henri  quatre,”  will  have  no  tall  roof 
to  sustain,  and,  indeed,  relieve  the  clumsy  cha- 
racter of  its  general  appearance.  Wo  are,  how- 
ever, quite  disposed  to  wait  till  the  exterior  is 
finished  before  criticising  its  ugliness,  and  content 
ourselves  with  commending  the  arrangement 
and  construction  of  the  interior,  believing  as  we 
do  that  the  building  will  bo  a starting-point  for 
another  and  a better  mode  of  planning  houses 
in  the  heart  of  London. 

The  building  to  which  wo  refer  occupies  the 
corner  of  James-street,  aud  contains  all  that 
part  of  the  northern  arcade  between  James- 
street  and  “Evans’s.”  Though  really  one 
building,  it  is  divided,  aud  properly  divided,  to 
contain  occupants  of  every  description.  The 
corner  forms  an  hotel  of  the  second  class,  and 
one  part  of  this  hotel  is  so  arranged  on  every 
story  as  to  admit  of  being  let  as  a farnijy  resi- 
dence or  a largo  set  of  rooms.  Next  this  hotel 
is  the  entrance  archway,  or  porie  eochdre,  le^mg 
into  a spacious  courtyard,  just  like  a Paris 
block  of  buildings,  with  the  exception  that  it  is 
covered  with  glass  at  the  level  of  the  first-floor. 
This  courtyard,  some  40  ft.  by  30  ft.  in  size, 
affords  light  to  the  shops  which  are  entered 
from  under  tho  arcades,  and  access  to  a 
block  of  warehouses,  proposed  to  bo  let  by 
floors.  The  entrance  to  the  hotel  is  under^the 
arcades,  and  further  on,  next  “ Evans  s,  is 
another  entrance,  leading  to  a staircase  and 
several  superposed  residences.  Thronghont  this 
building  the  traditional  London  notion  o£  a house 
with  two  or  three  rooms  over  two  or  three  rooms, 
divided  horisontally  by  9 m.  of  deal  and  plaster, 
i,  i-nored.  The  shops  are  complete  m them- 
seivoB,  each  ouo  with  its  meazanme  and  its 
cellars.  The  warehouses  or  stores  are  com- 
elcto  in  themselves,  one  on  each  stoiy.  The 
residences  can  bo  made  complete  '“‘''““mm'-’ 
one  on  each  story,  the  slight  vertical 
sions  being  easily  snpported  upon  tlie  ;r™ 
concrete  iloors  which  form  a horizontal  par- 
tition, or  party-floor,  between  each  story.  In 
finp  the  roof  is  to  be  of  iron. 

We  are  so  well  satisfied  with  t ie  manner  m 
which  the  lower  stories  of  this  block  of 
are  planned  and  constructed,  tliat  wo  may  be  led 
to  praise  tho  saperstructuro  without  just  canse. 
Hav™faeen  the  lower  floors,  we  know  how 
fasily'the  upper  portions  can  be  arranged  to 
s5t  the  mode  of  occupation  prevalent  in  the 
I /if  Tiondon  We  hope,  however,  to  be  able 
‘ Jive  enr  rSers  a plan  ks  well  as  a desenp- 
f ^ of  this  new  block  which  Messrs.  William 
WtfJro  are  erecting  from  a design  made 
L th  mselves  and  madf  to  fit  the  elevations 
• ^ ^ nuL  all  wb©  take  a lease  of  land  in  and 
imposed  p Obviously,  wc  maintain 

oS'^iewB  long  held,  concerning  the  shortsighted 
our  vie  , . V hereditary  holders  of 

the  L’ondon  soil,  but  we  are  willing  to 
So  Messrs.  Cubitt  have  surprised  ns  mto  ad- 


miration,— if  only  for  the  courtyard  where 
wagons  will  unload,  and  so  no  longer  cumber 
the  public  way, — a eurpriae  all  the  more  natural 
when  it  is  remembered  that  such  a block  of 
buildings,  composed  of  brick  and  atone  walls 
extraordinarily  thick  and  solid,  of  iron  atanchions 
embedded  in  the  brickwork,  of  floors  of  conertto 
largely  composed  of  broken  brick,  of  iron  and 
concrete  stairs,  of  thin  brick  partitions  supported 
upon  the  solid  floors,  of  strong  deeply-moulded 
balconies,  of  casements  opening  upon  them,  will 
be  likely  to  endure  a hundred  years  after  the 
lease  has  runout, — when  the  owner  of  tho  soil  will 
take  possession  of  all  that  is  immovable  upon  it. 
And  this  he  will  do,  aud  will  enjoy,  unless  fire, 
siege,  or  civil  war  intervene  to  prevent  him. 
Finally,  all  professional  men  whose  business  is 
house-planning  should  go  and  see  the  leasehold 
investment  that  a great  building  firm  have  the 
wisdom  and  courage  to  make  in  Covent-g.ardon. 


PROPOSED  FUSION  OF  LONDON 
GAS  COMPANIES. 

CoNSiDKR.vTioNS  such  as  tbose  wliich  w’6  laid 
before  our  readers  on  the  lltb  August,  1877, 
have  BO  far  proved  to  have  weight  ■with  tho 
managers  of  some  of  tho  principal  London  Gas 
Companies  that  a scheme  for  a partial  fusion  is 
now  announced  to  be,  not  only  in  contempla- 
tion, but  in  course  of  arrangement.  The  com- 
panie-s  about  to  fuse  are  tho  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  which  is  the  chief  northern  company, 
and  tho  Phoenix,  which  is  the  most  important 
gas  company  south  of  tho  Thames.  As  the 
united  capital  of  tho  two  companies  would 
amount  to  eight  and  a half  out  of  thc  eleven 
millions  of  which  wo  describeil  the  distribution 
on  the  occasion  before  referred  to,  it  is  tolerably 
clear  tliat  the  proposed  amalgamation,  if  carried 
out,  '^vill  be  a stop  to  tho  general  fusion  of  all 
tho  companies  now  supplying  London  with  gas. 
That  coitain  advantages  are  thus  to  be  com- 

mandecl  under  existingcircumstances, our  readers 

are  aware.  What  remains  to  be  seen  is  how  far 
the  best  is  to  be  made  of  the  opportunity  for 
securing  such  advantages.  In  that  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  the  interests  of  tho  producers,  aud 
of  the  consumers,  of  gas;  not  as  opposed,  but  ns 
essentially  harmonious,  and  involved  with  one 
another.  Saving  may  be  effected.  How  is  the 
beat  use  to  be  made  of  the  money  saved  r 

There  are  several  features  in  the  proposed 
amalt^amation  of  considerable  promise.  In  the 
first  place,  the  parties  proposing  the  fusion  are 
practically  at  home  on  the  subject.  They  know 
the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  not  like  a specula- 
tion or  a wild-goose  scheme,  which  proposes  to 
acquire  existing  rights  at  an  impossible  price  m 
oruor  to  reap  imaginary  advantages.  If  the  two 
largest  existing  gas  companies  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  had  better  make  a common  parse, 
there  is  not  only  a theoretic  argument  on  their 
side,  but  positive  experience  is  called  to  council. 
This  must  bo  borne  in  mind  as  an  essential 
requisite  of  any  sound  scheme  of  unification. 

It  remains  to  bo  seen  bow  far  public  interest 
needs  an  advocato  on  the  occasion.  It  is  said 
that  DO  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  required. 

If  so,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  watch  with  care 
that  actual  rights  arc  fully  mamtaiuefl  1 he 
uuionot  all  tho  gas  oompanios  of  Loudon  mill 
involvo  tho  bringing  all  under  nispootion  us  to 
the  quality  of  gas  aupplieil.  It  will  d'™ 
sooner  or  later,  to  equality  of  price.  And  that 
can  only  be  eSected  by  roduoing  tho  P"™ 

to  the  lowest  rate  now  paid.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  raise  the  price  in  tho  cheapest  district,  as  an 
element  of  fusion.  On  the  other  hand,  tbough 
there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  change  of  rate 
‘following  change  of 

opinion  would  be  sure,  sooner  or  l^ter,  to  do- 
nmnd  unification  of  price.  It  is  said  that  on  a 
former  occasion,  when  the  company 
already  swallowed  several  of  its  ne^ibonrs, 

advisers  will  have  to  see  that  nny  turtner 
teveHieJ  is  up  in  quality  and  down  in  price. 

That  rtere  aro  indications  to  be  drawn  t™”  “ 
comparative  analysis  cf  the  ® 

various  companies  of  large  economies  to  be 
, Iffected  by  the  application  m every  (^se  of  the 
w f/itnres  of  management  of  each  we 

showed  very  plainly  in  our  article  on  the  subject 
‘ SstTcar  Thus,  J the  item  of  leakage  ulone 
' some  four  per  cent,  saving  was  possible,  if  all 
' the  pipes  and  communications  were  us  carefully 
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■watched  as  are  those  of  the  least  leaking  appara- 
tus. In  the  sale  of  coke,  -we  showed  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds  might  be  lost  or  saved  every 
month  by  the  mere  fact  of  brieknees  of  sale.  In 
the  manufacture  of  gas  from  a given  quantity  of 
coal,  another  five  per  cent,  saving  appeai-s 
to  be  possible  in  certain  works.  On  the  whole, 
although  we  are  not  willing  to  take  the  respon- 
Bibility  of  asserting  that  a saving  of  two 
millions  of  money  is  possible  by  adopting  all  the 
best  measures,  yet  such  a saving  is  not  incon- 
ceivable. Even  if  we  only  look  to  half  that 
advantage,  it  is  a figure  deserving  anxious  care 
^ attain  it.  But,  be  the  saving  small  or  great, 
the  question  is, — what  to  do  with  it  when 
obtained. 

The  first  aim  of  the  existing  legislation  on  the 
subject  is  to  divide  saving  between  producer  and 
consumer.  This  is  not  only  equitable,  bub 
admirable,  in  as  much  as  it  tends  to  establish  a 
common  interest  between  the  parties.  A check 
18  thus  imposed  on  waste ; and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  leakage  before  referred  to  would  be 
found  seriously  to  diminish  under  such  a system. 
But  as  to  the  portion  of  benefit  which  goes  to 
the  companies,  what  we  are  anxious  to  suggest 
is,  that  it  should  be  applied  so  as  permanently 
to  benefit  the  proprietors,  not  by  an  immediate 
rise  of  dividend,  but  by  extinction  of  statutory 
and  other  debts,  and  by  a final  reduction  of  the 
capital.  Not  only  is  this  good  economy,  but  it 
18  an  economy  which  may  hereafter  prove  of 
the  utmost  value.  We  have  no  warrant  as  to 
the  question  how  long  London  will  be  lighted 
^ introduction  of  acheaperand  better 

mode  of  illumination  would  leave  the  existing 
companies  with  a large  and  useless  set  of  pipej 
and  other  works,  in  their  hands,  and  little  or 
nothing  besides.  A company  has  a claim  for  full 
and  fair  compensation  if  its  works  are  expro- 
priated by  law.  But  it  has  no  claim  on  any  one 
It  they  simply  become  useless  by  virtue  of  some 
new  discovery That  this  may  prove  to  be  the 
case  as  to  gas  is  quite  within  the  limit  of  possi- 
bility. For  many  purposes  the  electric  light  is 
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THE  ENGLISH  SECTION  OF  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

GAS  LIGHTING  AND  COOKING, 

As  the  weeks  and  months  pass  by,  there  is 
less  wandering  about  on  the  part  of  the  visitors 
the  attractions  of  the  Exhibition  have  become 
more  familiar,  each  person  has  a more  defined 
Idea  of  the  section  he  desires  to  examine,  and 
expenence  has  tanght  the  necessity  of  a syste- 
matic  method  of  investigation.  In  spite  of  this 
more  ordered  state  of  things,  or  perhaps  wo 
should  say,  as  a natural  consequence,  the  influx 
of  visitors  to  the  English  section  is  still  consider- 
able, and  expressions  of  admiration  mingled 
with  surprise  are  constantly  arising  from  the 
™ore  practical  inventions 
still  fail,  however,  to  attract  all  the  attention 
they  deserve.  It  is  a difficult  matter  to  persuade 
the  public  to  take  interest  in  a patent  for  exclud- 
ing draughts  or  sewer-gas,  or  for  preventing  the 
explosion  of  the  kitchen  boiler,  or  for  insurino- 
the  complete  combustion  of  gas  in  the  lighting 
of  houses ; the  visitor  pauses,  iu  preference,  to 
contemplate  jewelry,— a vanity  as  old  almost 
as  the  world,  and  which  does  not  present  any 
sensible  improvement  on  what  was  done  centu- 
ries ago,  and  is,  indeed,  in  its  artistic  qualities 
too  often  vastly  inferior  to  the  jewels  our  ances- 
tors  wore.  The  furniture,  the  glass,  patent 
sotas  that  can  be  converted  into  beds  or  arm- 
chairs,  or  lounges,  or  rolled  up  and  carried 
away  altogether,  are  also  palpable  and,  per. 
haps,  more  ^ modem  attractions  ; and,  with 
all  these  things,  which,  as  the  French  idiom 
graphically  puts  it,  “leap  to  the  eye,’’  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  the  ordinary  visitor  can  be 
persuaded  to  look  at  the  more  prosaic  exhibits, 
thongh  they  may  bo  interesting,  but  in  any  case 
not  attractive  to  the  sight.  Nevertheless,  there 
IS  one  exhibitor  in  particular  who  has  known  how 
to  make  his  mark.  He  has  won  a character  for 
originality  among  our  neighbours,  and  this  is  an 
excellent  passport.  He  is  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas,  in  the  economy  of  fuel, 
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already  far  m„™^av"ail^b7e  th^tbe  HgTt  of 

IliegroatobjeotiontotheformerhasfriaenlratLTr.«lf  mtease  boat  from  the 

from  the  irrigalarity,  and  s"cLdirfrom  the 

cost,  of  lbs  production.  The  first  of  thpsf.  ^ ^ ^ * utilise  the  results  atcained 

- •olongfdattlri^L  Heexhibits 


-A  Aw.^  ^Av,uixouiyu.  xne  nrst.  or  these  is 
disapeanng  before  the  prolonged  attention  that 
has  been  given  to  the  construction  of  regulators 
or  electric  lamps,  especially  iu  France.  As  to  the 
second,  by  the  mechanical  production  of  elec- 
tricity,  the  cost  has  already  been  reduced,  it  is 
said,  to  something  close  upon  the  price  of  gas 
^d  we  may  suggest  that  it  is  quite  within  the 
limits  of  possibility  that  the  ample  force  which 
tidal  rise 

of  th^e  Thames  might  be  readily  applied  to  the 

mfinnanmQi  • ....  


----  Mwgixu  uo  reauiiy  applied  to  the 

mechanical  production  of  electric  light  This  is 
not.  It  is  true,  quite  the  same  thing  as  settincr 
the  Thames  on  fire,  but  it  is  a step  in  thal 
direction.  At  all  events  he  would  be  a bold  man 
who  was  cjntent  to  risk  a large  sum  on  the 
contingency  that  London  would  be  lighted  with 
coal-gas  a quarter  of  a century  hence. 

We  trust  that  this  consideration  will  receive 
the  same  careful  attention  that  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  other  hints  that  we  have  ventured 
to  offer  on  the  snbject.  The  contraction  of  the 
capital  of  the  gas  companies  would  tell  on  the 
consumers  in  the  most  effective  manner.  It 
would  allow  of  a certain  lowering  of  the  rates  of 
barge  within  a definite  future,  and  it  would  do 
'^/tbout  injury  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
existing  works.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a mutual 
insurance  of  buyer  and  seller  against  future  loss, 
either  in  annual  payment  or  in  principal.  Under 
any  circumstances,  sneh  a step  would  be  wise  ■ 
but  under  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  what  we 
may  call  the  scientific  contingency  affecting  the 
gas  trade,  to  neglect  it  would  be  more  than 


Demolition  of  another  old  City  Church 

Under_  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
mgaiising  the  taking  down  of  several  of  the  old 
City  churches,  another  of  these  venerable  struc- 
tures  wdl,  in  a few  days,  disappear.  Messrs 
Poller,  Horsey,  & Co.  have  sold  the  materials  of 
the  Church  of  St,  Dmms  Backohorch,  in  Lime- 
etreet,  close  to  Penchnrch.street,  and  -with  an 
entrance  from  that  thoronghfaro.  The  -whole  of 
e interior  fittings  had  been  nrovionslv  sold  w ■ c — — — nave 

and  the  fabric  only  now  remains!^  It  occupies  a W soldering  apparatus,  a 

pound  area  of  more  than  20,000  superfioial  a tinman™°'t“‘“'*’‘‘^i,‘‘  ““•‘-“g-pan,  and 

feet.^  ArangeofhouaesandahopaimmediBtely  a Z"'  can  be  done 

adjomingthechurch,  and  having  their  frontage  Snt  3d  1^^^  at  an  outlay  of 

to  Fenchurch.streeb,  are  about  to  be  taken  down  for  hTii-  ^ / ® ^ 

fiimultaneously  with  its  demolition.  °x^’  ^“stance,  old  paint  off  a wall 

J Bpint,  It  would  cost  about  63,  When 
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his  stove  most  efficiently  by  cooking  the  dinners 
01  the  neighbouring  attendants  who  watch  the 
Considering  the  cost  of  food 
at  the  Exhibition,  it  is  no  small  advantage  for 
those  whose  means  are  necessarily  limited,  to 
bring  their  own  meat  in,  and  have  it  cooked  gra- 
tuitously by  an  enthusiastic  stove-maker.  Thus 
Wright’s  patent  has  become  a sort  of  household 
pd  in  the  English  section;  and  the  visitor,  while 
looking  at  cottons,  calicoes,  chemicals,  or  wan- 
denng  through  some  other  totallv  different  sec- 
tip,  will  probably  be  told  by  a grateful  attendant 
who  for  pee,  and  with  Mr.  Wright’s  assistance, 
has  dined  well,  that  there  is  a very  wonderful 
stove  which  should  not  be  missed.  This,  at 
Ipst,  13  the  way  wo  happened  to  discover 
pe  cooking  apparatus  in  question,  and  on  the 
day  of  onr  visit  we  found  Mr.  Wright  ablaze 
with  the  heat  of  a great  triumph,  for  he  had  just 
poked  dinner  for  120  persons  at  an  outlay  of 
is.  4d.  in  fuel ! 

This  patent  consists  of  producino-  gas  bv 
passing  ordinary  air  through  cotton  and  char- 
pal  saturated  with  gasoline.  The  air  thus 
bpomes  carbonised  and  highly  inflammable, 
ihe  difference  between  this  and  other  similar 
systems  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  air  passes 
ply  through  the  vapour  of  the  spirit  instead  of 
being  furced  through  the  spirit  itself.  The 
ptter  pd  old  system  naturally  causes  a bub- 
blmg^  of  the  spirit,  and  the  evaporation  thus 
occasioned  reduces  the  temperature,  and  oon- 
spuently  prevents  the  air  mixing  with  a suffi 
pent  qnptity  of  spirit.  In  Wright’s  system 
the  air  does  not  pass  through  a liquid  mass  of 
spirit,  but  only  through  saturated  pistons  The 
gas  thas  procured  can  be  adapted  for  every 
conoei7able  purpose,  — for  lighting  houses, 
theatres,  railway  and  other  carriages, — as  the 
gas.produciog  cylinder  takes  but  little  space 
and  contains  a supply  that  will  last  several 
weeks  Nor  need  there  be  any  fear  of  oiplo- 
sions,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  store  the  gas, 
but  usual  to  make  it  as  fast  as  it  is  consumed. 

By  the  skilful  utilisation  of  this  gas  we  have 
Wright  s patent  portable  soldering  apparatus,  a 
portable  meltin£?.nfln  q Lan/.!.  »-,a.ix; -, 


applied  to  a kitchen-stove,  Wright’s  patfii 
atmospheric  gas  wiU,  it  is  stated,  cook  a dimJ 
iOT  forty  persons  at  an  expenditure  of  abdi 
rfd.  m gas ! and  it  was  this  which  dr! 
most  attention  at  the  Exhibition.  Fren‘ 
psitorswere  never  tired  of  contemplating  ti 
large  jomts  of  beef  baking  or  roasting  in  ti 
presence  of  this  new  gas  ; and  the  strange,  z\ 
known  inexplicable  and  undefined  snbstani} 
on  which  the  gravy  fell,  and  that  bore  the  o 
name  of  lorkshire-pudding.  But  the  acme  ’! 
wonder  was  reached  when  Mr.  Wright  producN 
from  one  of  his  pans  a boiled  haddock,  and  pnl 
sented  it  to  a policeman,  with  a view  of  coi 
ciliating  the  authorities.  This  was,  indeed  ‘ 
moment  of  wonderment,  for,  strange  to  say,  pi 
served  haddocks  are  totally  unknown  in  Franc 
If  Mr.  Wright’s  patent  has  thus  been  adroit 
pushed’’  during  the  Exhibition,  he  is,  neve 
tneJess,  a comparatively  new  comer,  and  the 
is  this  weak  point  in  his  stove,— the  eoonon 
realised  _ia  considerably  impaired  by  the  cost . 
installation.  Many  persons  will  still  prefi 
utilising  the  gas  already  laid  on  in  their  hou8< 
to  the  employment  of  unfamiliar  contrivanoi 
for  the  manufacture  of  a new  gas.  In  this  cai 
the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  S.  Leoni  & Co.  wi 
amply  satisfy  all  their  desires.  Nor  is  the  coi 
sumption  of  ordinary  gas  considerable;  inai 
much  as,  according  to  prospectus  affirmationi 
five  pennyworth  of  gas  is  sufficient  to  coo 
a hundred.weight  of  meat.  There  is,  agair 
another  and  very  important  saving  effected  b 
the  fact  that  the  iuices  and  fat,  instead  of  bein' 
separated,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  pre 
cess  of  cooking,  are,  to  a great  extent,  preserved 
and  thus  the  meat  retains  its  weight  and  nutri 
tive  properties.  The  secretary  of  the  Londoi 
Hospital  states  that,  afterexperiments  prolonges 
for  six  months,  the  waste  of  meat  in  oockini 
for  the  hospital  was  reduced  from  33^  per  cent 
to  l-4i  per  cent,  j while  the  daily  average  con 
sumption  of  gas  fell  from  610  to  250  cubic  feet 
This  latter  economy  is  insured  by  burners  or 
the  Bunsen  principle,  and  by  the  admixture  ol 
•iO  per  cent,  of  ordinary  air  with  the  gas  ; thi< 
produces  a non-luminous  but  an  intensely  hoi 
flame,  and,  as  all  the  gas  is  consumed,  therj 
can  be  no  smoke  or  carbon  remaining.  Instead 
of  using  reflectors,  these  ovens  are°Iincd  with 
tiles,  which  absorb,  preserve,  and  become  them- 
selves  heat-producing  ; they  also  in.sure  the  more 
even  distribution  of  heat  over  tho  whole  oven. 

Again,  if  there  are  any  persons  who  still 
object  to  the  use  of  gas  for  cooking,  who  are  in- 
different  to  the  rival  claims  of  home-made  gas 
supplied  by  the  companies,  they 
will  find  in  the  “Eagle”  range  an  improvement 
worthy  of  their  attention.  The  first  and  most 
noticeable  difference  in  this  kitchener  is  the 
fact  that  the  fire-bars  are  placed  vertically 
which  prevents  the  cinders  falling  out  with  the 
provokmg  facility  that  generally  characterises 
an  ordinary  fire,  and  compromises  so  often  the 
quality  of  the  gravy.  The  bottom  of  tho  grate 
can  be  moved  up  and  down,  so  that  the  fire  need  not 
be  larger  than  required.  Flues  are  so  contrived 
that  tho  heat  and  flames  may  be  conveyed  round 
one  or  both  of  the  ovens  that  are  on  either 
side.  Particular  care  is  taken  with  regard  to 
the  ventilation  of  the  ovens,  and  the  general 
appearance  is  plain  and  practical. 

From  this  we  were  naturally  attracted  to 
Rosser  & Russell’s  patent  safeguard  against  the 
explosion  of  boilers  in  kitchens.  A little  pipe 
with  a small  chamber  is  riveted  on  the  top  of  any 
ordinary  boiler,  just  above  an  opening  made  on 
purpose.  Across  this  chamber  there  is  a metallic 
diaphragm  plate,  made  at  various  degrees  of 
strengths,  which  are  proved  by  actual  tests 
Shonld  the  pressure  of  steam  exceed  the  ordi. 
nary  working  pressure,  the  diaphragm  will 
burst,  and  thus  permit  an  escape  up  the  pipe, 
and  prevent  the  explosion  of  the  boiler,  or  the 
damage  resulting  from  over-atraining.  This 
safeguard  itself  only  costs  123.,  and  the  dia, 
phragm  can  be  replaced  for  a very  trivial  outlay. 

Among  other  attractions  still  relating  to  the 
cooking  of  food,  we  should  mention  the  great 
variety  of  cooking  utensils  in  wrought-iron  and 
enamel,  of  Messrs.  T.  & S.  Clark  & Co.,  which 
are  guaranteed  free  from  arsenic  and  lead. 

This  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  French, 
as  it  IS  customary  to  use  a great  number  of 
enamelled  cooking-utensils  in  France,  and  th® 
Government  blue  books,  compiled  from  the 
reports  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  disclose 
several  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  oxide  of 
lead  extracted  from  a badly-enamelled  vessel 
when  full,  or  an  acid  substance  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  for  some  time. 
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llcturoing  to  inventions  relating  to  gas,  thoso 
are  so  numerous  that  we  despair  of  being  able 
to  mention  them  all ; yet  the  certificates  given 
to  the  Imj)roved  Air-Gas  Company  are  so 
emphatic  that  wo  must  devote  a few  words  to 
this  matter.  A thousand  cubic  feet  of  this  air- 
gas  are  obtained  from  three  gallons  and  a half  of 
gasoline,  which  coats  2s.  per  gallon  retail, 
giving  light  of  illuminating  power  equal  to 
twenty-two  sperm  candles.  The  coal-gas  costs 
48.  6d.  to  7s.  per  1,000  feet  in  provincial  towns, 
and  gives  a light  equal  to  only  fourteen  sperm 
candles,  so  that  the  air-gas  is  as  cheap  ; but  it 
is  not  supposed  to  compete  with  the  coal-gas  of 
largo  towns.  It  is  simply  purer,  safer,  can  be 
used  in  hospitals, — as  it  does  not  produce 
sulphurous  or  nitrous  acids, — and  can  bo  readily 
introduced  in  country  houses  and  other  places 
where  coal-gas  cannot  be  obtained. 


IN  SOME  POllTLAND  CEMENT  WOEKS. 

Many  who  not  only  use  Portland  cement 
largely,  but  understand  its  properties  and  pecu- 
I liarities  very  well,  have  possibly  not  seen  its 
' constituents  in  the  process  of  becoming  Portland 
cement  ; and  the  idea  of  cement  works  is  con- 
nected with  notions  of  dirt  and  dust  which  arc 
not  attractive  to  the  mind,  and  would  not  ii 
general  suggest  a visit  to  such  works  a.s  : 
desirable  half-holiday.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
thci’o  is  nothing  either  very  beautiful  or  very 
intricate  in  the  operations  gone  through ; but  it 
is  not  uninteresting  to  see  “ how  it  is  done,” 
and  to  notice  that,  like  most  other  mannfao- 
turea  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand, 
Portland  cement-making  is  in  a state  of  pro- 
gress, and  that  some  now  ideas  have  been  devo- 
loped  lately  in  the  way  of  shortening  labour  and 
economising  material. 

To  any  intending  explorer,  it  may  be  suggested, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  notion  of  the  untidi- 
ness of  the  manufacture  which  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind  is  pretty  well  realised 
by  the  facts;  and,  in  short,  that  you  had  better 
not  visit  cement  works  in  kid  gloves  and  patent 
leather  boots,  nor  indulge  in  any  very  rec}ierch4 
apparel  of  other  descriptions,  unless  you  wish 
to  have  its  lustre  considerably  tarnished  before 
the  visit  is  ended.  Nor,  in  general,  is  cement 
to  be  sought  for  amid  very  entrancing  scenery. 
Cement  is  made  most  economically  where 
there  is  much  mud  (mud,  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
clayey  or  aluminous  description)  in  convenient 
contiguity  with  much  carbonate  of  lime  in  one 
shape  or  another;  the  most  convenient  shape 
for  immediate  utilisation  being  chalk,  which  is, 
fortunately,  the  most  common  also  in  this 
country.  As  the  materials  are  found  in  juxta- 
position in  considerable  quantities  in  several 
localities,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  in  such 
localities  only  that  the  manufacture  can  be  pro- 
fitably carried  on,  as  any  manufacturer  who 
was  weighted  with  cost  of  carriage  of  the  mate- 
rials to  any  appreciable  extent  would  soon  find 
himself  out  of  the  runniug.  The  favour  with 
which  the  Medway  was  regarded  as  a site  for 
cemont  manufacture  at  an  early  period  arose 
not  so  much  from  the  superiority  of  its  clay  to 
all  other  clays,  as  because  there  was  so  much  of 
it  and  so  easily  got  at. 

Tho  place  of  our  visitation,  however,  is  not 
on  the  Medway,  but  in  a low  marshy  district 
adjoining  a larger  and  more  famous  river. 
Having  donned  “ onr  meanest  garments  ’*  (to 
use  tho  expression  which  so  offended  the  prince 
in  “ Cymbeline”),  and  driven  the  requisite  dis- 
tance from  the  railway,  we  eventually  pull  up 
beside  what  looks  like  a horse-pond,  now  dry, 
with  a good  deal  of  caked  and  cracked  greyish- 
white  mud  on  the  bottom  of  it, — the  first  sign 
that  we  have  arrived  at  the  works.  We  are  in 
a kind  of  amphitheatre,  left  by  cutting  away  a 
high  chalk  bank,  the  scarped  side  of  which 
forms  the  background  of  the  picture.  Engine- 
sheds,  kilns,  and  drying-sheds  stand  somewhat 
irregularly  about  the  open  space,  and  a general 
ohalkiness  pervades  everything.  Our  host  on 
this  particular  occasion,  acted  on  the  principle 
expounded  by  the  ruler  of  the  feast  at  Cana, 
and  showed  us  first  the  best  and  most  improved 
method  of  operation,  and  afterwards  that  which 
!vas  worse;  but  it  may  be  more  convenient  to 
mention  the  latter  first.  In  this  older  portion 
)f  the  works  the  materials  were  mixed  by  the 
-vet  process,  in  which  a large  proportion  of 
vater  is  added  to  the  materials  while  in  process 
)f  mixing,  the  liquid  cement  when  just  mixed 
jontaining  about  400  per  cent,  of  water.  The 
naiu  stages  of  the  process  are  mixing,  drying, 


burning,  and  grinding,  and  tho  difference  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  methods  in  this  case  lies 
in  the  first  two  stages  only.  The  mixing  takes 
place  in  round  brick  vats  or  pits,  built  in  cement 
and  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  for 
most  of  their  depth.  In  these  pits,  in  a con- 
siderable  quantity  of  water  (as  before  observed), 
are  placed  the  ingredients  in  tho  rough  state, — 
chalk  and  river-clay,  namely,  in  lumps  of  a few 
inches  sqnai'e,  in  proportions  of  about  one  of  clay 
to  three  of  chalk.  In  this  pit  revolves  rapidly 
a horizontal  churning-wheel,  with  vertical  rakes 
depending  from  the  spokes,  and  sweeping  the 
lower  portion  of  the  pit,  keeping  the  whole  con- 
tents in  violent  agitation.  Tho  solid  materials  get 
broken  up  and  reduced  to  powder,  and  finally 
held  in  complete  suspension  by  the  water,  and 
the  whole,  when  reduced  to  a sufficiently  fluid 
state,  escapes  through  fine  sieves  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  pit  walls  into  the  reservoirs 
called  “the  backs,”  whence  it  is  drawn  off  and 
deposited  in  tho  drjdng-pit,  one  of  the  large 
shallow  ponds  we  noticed  on  first  entering  the 
works.  Here  the  solid  material  gradually  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  and  stands  till  the  water  has 
dried  off  its  surface,  when  the  residanm  is  taken 
up  in  barrows  and  wheeled  to  the  drying-sheds. 

Here  it  is  spread  on  a fire-brick  or  fire-tile 
floor,  with  coke  furnaces  under,  forming  a largo 
hot-hcarth,  the  heat  of  which  drives  out  the 
water  remaining  in  the  mixture,  which  is  put 
down  at  first  as  a very  licjuid  paste,  and  imme- 
diately begins  to  rise  in  bubbles  in  a manner 
curiously  reminding  one  of  the  look  of  the 
moon’s  surface  as  seen  throngli  a telescope 
(suggesting  that  we  have  here  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  action  on  a small  scale),  and 
eventually  assumes  the  appearance  of  hard  dry 
lumps,  separated  by  tho  cracks  which  take  j length  ; the  expansion  being  partly  assisted  by 
place  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  stuff  as  the  water  ] the  cement  on  the  top  falling  into  the  joints  and 
is  driven  off.  It  in  then  I'pn.flv  f.n  frn  fhn  f nrpvpnf-ino.  fho;?*  /'tnoinn*  tm  U'lm  nemPTif. 
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the  trough  into  tho  well  adjoining  tho  mixing 
pit,  it  is  taken  up  by  a suction-pump  and  driven 
through  an  iron  pipe  to  the  hearths.  Thus, 
both  the  time  expended  in  drying  off  the 
surplus  water,  and  the  labour  of  removing  the 
residuum  in  barrows  to  the  drying  hearths,  are 
saved,  and  the  process  from  tho  time  when  the 
rough  material  is  put  into  the  mixing-pit  till  it 
flows  from  the  pipe  in  the  form  of  a creamy 
paste  into  the  drying-hearth,  is  entirely  auto- 
matic.* The  mixing.pit,  it  should  have  been 
observed,  is  fed  through  two  shoots  leading  into 
the  pit  beneath  tho  revolving-wheel,  the  one  for 
clay,  the  other  for  carbonate  of  lime  (in  what- 
ever tonn)  ; the  regulation  of  the  proportions 
of  tho  two  materials  depending  on  the  attention 
of  tho  workman  charged  with  this  office. 

The  drying-hearths  have  assumed  a different 
form  of  late,  and  may  now  rather  bo  described 
as  drying-ovens.  They  consist  of  circular  brick 
ovens,  in  this  case  about  50  ft.  in  length,  and 
about  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  in  diameter,  with  a furnace 
at  one  end,  tho  heat  from  which  draws  through 
the  oven,  and  the  wet  cement  is  spread  about 
1 ft.  thick  on  the  invert  of  the  oven.  This  was 
the  first  form  of  the  drying-oven,  but  in  those 
which  wo  saw  a further  economising  had  been 
effected  by  constructing  tho  oven  with  as  thin 
a roof  as  po8Bible,t  and  spreading  another  but 
thinner  layer  on  the  top  of  the  arch,  which  is 
dried  by  tho  transmitted  heat ; the  thickness  of 
tho  cement  inside  and  outsiderespectively  being 
regulated  by  experience,  so  that  each  should 
occupy  tho  same  time  in  drying.  The  action  of 
tho  heat  in  expanding  the  brickwork  was 
curiously  shown  in  one  of  these  ovens,  where  the 
roof,  originally  finished  flush  with  the  end  wall, 
had  gradually  protruded  nearly  half  a brick 


It  is  then  ready  to  go  into  tho 
kiln;  and  as  beyond  this  point  tho  process  does 
not  vary,  we  will  now  look  at  tho  improved 
method  of  mixing  and  drying. 

The  first  obvious  difference  between  the  im- 
proved  mixing-pit  and  the  old  one  is  this,  that 
instead  of  the  horizontal  mixing-wheel  turning 
within  the  pit,  the  rim  of  the  wheel  coincides  with 
tho  circumference  of  the  pit  wall,  and  revolves 
npon  it ; or,  perhaps,  the  appearance  of  the  thing 
may  bo  better  conveyed  by  saying  that  the 
upper  portion  of  the  pit  wall,  above  the  trench 
which  surrounds  it,  is  movable,  and  is  itself 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  the  spokes  to  which  tho 
rakes  are  attached  being  fixed  into  this  outer 
rim,  and  tho  whole  revolving  together.  There 
backs  ” and  no  gratings  for  tho  escape 
of  the  mixed  material,  which  finds  its  way  out 
through  the  narrow  joint  between  tho  fixed  wall 
of  tho  pit  and  the  revolving  rim,  impelled  partly 
by  the  centrifugal  force  imparted  by  the  rovolu- 
tion  of  the  wheel  and  its  rakes,  and  partly  by 
the  friction  of  tho  revolving  rim  upon  its  bed. 
Thus,  the  stuff,  as  soon  as  it  gets  to  the  requisite 


preventing  their  closing  up.  The  cement  paste 
pumped  up  through  the  pipe,  as  before  described, 
falls  on  tho  roofs  of  the  ovens,  and  is  then 
thrown  down  by  hand  into  them  and  distributed 
there  and  on  tho  roof  in  the  proper  thicknesses. 

Tho  whole  of  the  water  having  been  dried  out 
in  these  ovens,  tho  cement,  now  in  the  form  of 
hard  dry  lumps,  into  which  it  has  split  and  con- 
tracted of  its  own  accord  in  the  process  of 
drying,  goes  to  the  kilns  to  get  rid  of  its  carbonic 
acid.  Tho  kilns  are  filled  in  layers  of  cement 
and  coke  alternately,  with  a good  supply  of  coke 
and  dry  wood  on  fire-bars  at  the  bottom  for 
giving  tho  first  lighting  ; and  the  whole  is  burnt 
till  tho  cement  is  reduced  to  tho  state  of  vitrified 
clinkers,  which  have  a hard  metallic  ring.  When 
the  kiln  has  cooled,  the  clinkers  are  removed  in 
tram- waggons  or  in  barrows  to  a Blake’s  crusher, 
where,  being  reduced  to  snfficiently  small  gauge, 
they  are  carried  up  automatically  by  feeders  on 
an  endless  band  and  delivered  on  to  the  floor 
over  tho  grinding-room,  where  the  material  is 
shovelled-  by  hand  into  hoppers,  and  finds  its  way 
into  the  grindstones  beneath,  and  is  reduced  to 


consistency,  finds  its  way  through,  and  is  seen  its  final  state  of  a brownish  powder.  Tlie  men 
at  the  outside  of  the  pit  continually  oozing  out  : employed  in  loading  and  unloading  the  clinkers 


beneath  tho  revolving  rim  and  falling  into  a 
narrow  trough  (5  in.  or  6 in.  wide),  which  runs 
nearly  round  tho  outside  of  the  pit,  but  with  a 
break  at  one  point.  As  fast  as  the  mixture 
oozes  into  this  trough  it  is  collected  and  swept 
along  by  metal  scoops  revolving  with  tho  rim, 
till  it  reaches  the  break  in  the  trough,  where  it 
falls  into  a kind  of  well,  corresponding  to  the 
“ backs  ” of  the  old  pit.  The  advantage  so  far 
is  that  the  mixing  can  be  carried  on  with  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  water ; tho  large 
quantity  of  water  used  in  mixing  by  tho  old 
method  being  required  because  the  stuff  would 
not  percolate  through  the  sieves  into  the  backs 
without  a considerable  proportion  of  water  to 
carry  it  through ; in  other  respects  the  super- 
fluity of  water  is  a disadvantage  in  mixing,  on 
account  of  the  different  specific  gravity  of  the 
two  classes  of  materials  to  be  mixed.  By  the  new 
method  the  stuff  can  find  its  way  through  the 
joint  under  the  revolving  rim  in  a much  thicker 
and  less  watery  state, — it,  in  fact,  contains  only 
about  50  per  cent,  of  water,  and  the  difference 
is  at  once  perceptible  in  the  appearance  of  the 
stuff  in  tho  mixing-pit,  where  it  looks  like  very 
thick  cream  instead  of  the  watery  mixture  that 
is  churned  in  the  old  pits.  But  tho  important 
gain  is  after  the  material  has  come  out  of  the 
mixing-pit;  for  iostead  of  lying  in  a drying-pit 
till  the  surplus  water  is  got  rid  of,  it  holds  such 
a comparatively  moderate  amount  of  water  that 
it  can  be  removed  straight  to  the  drying, 
hearths,  while  it  is  still  sufficiently  near  a liquid 
state  to  bo  driven  there  by  a force-pump.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  mixture  is  swept  out  of 


for  the  crusher  have  to  wear  masks  over  their 
eyes  to  protect  them  from  the  effect  of  tho  lime 
dust.  In  general  one  has  an  impression  that 
the  manufacture  is  not  a pleasant  or  healthy 
one  for  those  continually  engaged  in  it  practi- 
cally. The  last  stage  of  the  operations  is  tho 
packing  of  the  cement  powder  in  bags  or 
barrels,  ready  for  transportation  by  rail  or  sea 
to  where  it  is  requii-ed. 


Oil  V.  Gas. — On  Wednesday  the  Komford 
Board  of  Health  disenssed  the  respective  merits 
of  gas  and  oil  for  lighting  the  public  lamps  of 
the  town.  Both  systems  have  been  tried.  It 
was  generally  admitted  that  gas  gave  the  most 
satisfactory  and  least  troublesome  light,  but  it 
was  stated  by  several  members  that  the  Board 
would  save  200Z.  per  annum  upon  tho  tender  of 
the  gas  company  by  continuiug  to  use  oil.  Tho 
number  of  lamps  is  110.  Last  year  the  saving 
through  using  oil  was  125Z.,  but  this  year  less 
will  bo  requii'ed  for  plant,  itc.,  and  oil  is  2d.  per 
gallon  cheaper.  It  was  agreed  to  continue 
lighting, with  oil,  and  the  tender  of  tho  gas  com- 
pany was  rejected. 


iproved  mixing-pit  a 
mentioned,  the  patent  oi  j' 
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j...  . here  described  is,  it  may  bo 

j ^ Messrs.  Francis  & Co.,  and  nne, 

believe,  to  the  ability  of  Mr,  Y.  De  Michele,  one  of  the 
partners.  The  I’ortlaiid  cemeut  teslingi-rnaebiue  p.alented 
bv  Messrs.  Micbcle  & Carrington,  and  which  is  in  use  at 
these  works,  has  already  received  mention  in  our  oolnmns. 

+ First,  -ii-iu.  brick  was  tried,  but  the  heat  disturbed  tho 
bricks  so  much  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  arch 
for  any  length  of  time,  so  that  0-in.  work  has  uow  been 
adopted. 
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AN  IDLER  IN  PARIS,  AND  ITS  SHOW. 

The  iuteresting  articles  you  publish,  Mr. 
Editor,  from  your  correspondents  here  leave 
little  to  bo  said  about  the  Exhibition  j but, 
perhaps,  a few  words  of  lighter  matter  and  a 
look-back  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
many  who  are  unable  to  be  present  at  the  great 
“ show,”  and  have  not  participated  in  the  whirl 
and  excitement  of  the  last  thi’ee  months ; or 
even  to  those  thousands  who  will  avail  them- 
selves of  their  autumn  holiday  to  take  a rapid 
glance  at  it  whilst  rushing  through  this  brilliant 
capital  on  their  way  to  cooler  regions  j and  this 
centre  of  Republican  France,  this  Paris  of  to-day, 
which  is  rising  more  gorgeous  than  ever  from 
its  communistic  ashes,  is  well  worth  the  time 
so  given  to  it. 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  that  on 
our  arrival  here  in  the  month  of  May  wo  heard 
once  more  the  clatter  and  patter  of  the  French 
tongue ; drove  past  the  familiar  sign  of  the 
“Bon  Diable”  towards  the  cooler  quarter  of  the 
Champs  Elysces. — those  truly  “ Elysian  fields,’* 
with  their  myriad  lamps,  cool,  green  arcades  of 
trees,  and  innumerable  ca/Js  chantants  spread 
before  us ; whilst  in  the  distance  the  Arc  de 
Triompho  was  thrown  into  grand  distinctness 
by  the  softly  brilliant  but  somewhat  ghostly 
electric  light,  now  so  much  employed  to  illumi- 
nate the  public  buildings  iu  Paris.  The  vast 
moving  crowd,  the  almost  impassable  throng  of 
carriages,  the  Babel  of  tongues,  the  faces  from 
all  lands  and  climes,  made  Paris,  iu  the  months 
of  May  and  June  especially,  a scene  unique  and 
unparalleled.  The  people  seemed  to  have  given 
themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour, 
and  the  Parisians,  with  a good  humour  that 
does  them  the  highest  honour,  saw  their  places 
filled  up  in  the  caf^s,  and  had  to  walk  weary  and 
footsore  to  them  various  destinations,  whilst 
the  English,  the  American,  the  Spaniard,  the 
Chinese,  the  Turk,  drove  comfortably  by  in  the 
usurped  Victoria,  or  surveyed  Paris  from  the 
top  of  the  comfortable  tram.  “ Yea,”  as 
Figaro  quaintly  says,  “ wo  bear  all  this  cheer- 
fully ; for,  is  it  not  tho  highest  compliment 
paid  to  France  to  be  thus  amicably  invaded  ?” 
Minister  vied  with  Minister  in  the  number  and 
brilliancy  of  their  receptions,  and  one  could 
hardly  praise  too  much  the  generous  hospitality 
of  tho  various  gontlemeu  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Notably  amongst  them  may  he  cited  M.  De 
Freycinet,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  whose 
lovely  gardens  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of 
offering  his  guests  an  entertainment  that  not 
only  recalled  the  best  days  of  the  Empire,  but 
had  in  it  something  very  original  for  the 
Parisians,— as  Ministerial  balls  are  generally 
given  only  in  tho  winter.  The  trees  were  lighted 
up  to  tho  topmost  boughs  with  coloured  lamps, 
which  also  twinkled  in  thousands  amidst  the  grass 
and^  ferns.  The  electric  light  was  thrown  on  tho 
various  statues,  so  that  oven  when  the  crimson 
and  green  Bengal  fires  wore  lighted  tho  figures 
shone  through  these  coloured  veils  as  if  bathed  iu 
moonbeams;  and  as  we  descended  from  the  ball- 
rooms, through  the  palms  and  lovely  tropical 
plants  of  the  conservatory  into  the  garden,  the 
lime-light  falling  on  the  various  fair  faces  and 
jewelled  forms  made  them  look  like  denizens  of 
Fairyland.  An  excellent  supper,  though  par- 
taken of  in  somewhat  pic-nic  fashion,  was  an 
agreeable  accessit  to  the  pleasures  of  the  evening, 
and  as  wo  drovo  home  through  tlio  cool  morning 
air,  and  saw  tho  quaint  old  women  'balaijeuses 
(or  street-sweepers)  already  at  their  work,  it 
seemed  as  if  all  had  been  but  the  phanta.smagoria 
of  a dream. 

Tho  Prefect’s  ball  at  tho  Palace  of  tho  Luxem- 
bourg  was  interesting,  as  it  brought  us  into  close 
contact  with  the  “ powers  that  be.”  Madame 
Fordinaud  Duval  did  tho  honours  of  her  salon 
with  grace  and  tact.  Tho  Duchess  of  Magenta’s 
manner  is  quietness  itself,  and  she  fills  her  high 
position  with  a simplicity  and  good  breeding 
that  do  the  greatest  credit  to  her  head  and 
heart.  Tho  Marshal  President  has  the  honest 
soldier-like  look  of  a man  more  fitted  for  the 
camp  than  the  court.  Amidst  tho  delegates 
from  all  lands,  tho  evident  ploasuro  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  and  suite  took  in  tho  gay  scene 
amused  us.  The  “ feature  ” of  the  evening  was 
the  very  beautiful  arrangement  of  tho  conserva- 
tory, with  the  huge  palms  and  exotics  lent  by 
the  Municipality  (as  they  belong  to  the 
town),  and  the  quaint  music.  But  one 
more  word  about  balls, — the  English  Charity 
Ball,  at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  present  — 
and  enough  on  this  subject.  It  was  given  at. 


the  " Hfitel  Continental,”  which,  though  hardly 
completed,  is  certainly  one  of  the  eights  of  Paris. 
Its  windows  overlook  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  coffee-room  is  in  the  Henry  II.  style ; the 
dining-room,  which  can  accommodate  350  guests, 
is  in  that  of  Louis  XIII. ; the  conversation- 
room  of  the  Louis  XVI.  period.  The  Winter 
Garden  is  a charming  spot ; the  style  is  that 
of  the  Moorish  Alhambra,  matting  on  the  floor, 
and  largo  plants  rendering  it  a cool  and  pleasant 
retreat.  But  decidedly  the  marvel  of  the  edifice 
is  the  hall-room.  Take  its  description  from 
Qalignani  It  is  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
the  roof  is  supported  by  seven  columns  on  oaoh 
side,  between  which  open  sixteen  bays,  with 
doors  on  one  side  and  windows  on  the  other. 
At  one  end  is  a colossal  chimneypiece  supported 
by  two  allegorical  bronze  figures,  one  holding 
a mask,  tho  other  a tambourine.  The  paintings 
on  the  ceilings  aud  the  various  medallions  are 
by  M.  Laugee.  The  one  in  tho  central  oval 
(not  placed  when  this  was  written)  is  to  repre- 
sent the  ‘ Triumph  of  Aurora  the  other  two 
in  tho  ceiling,  tho  ‘Dawn  of  Day’  and ‘Night.’ 
Above  the  comice,  at  the  sides,  the  four  Seasons 
are  admirably  represented.  An  adjoining  con- 
cert-room, in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  has  been 
decorated  by  M.  Besson,  the  subject  chosen 
being  ‘ Hymen.’  ” 

So  many  events,  amusing  and  interesting, 
took  place  during  this  mouth  that  I should  he 
trespassing  too  much  on  your  valuable  space  did 
I do  moro  than  slightly  sketch  them.  Tho 
return  from  tho  French  Derby,  tho  “ Grand 
Prix,”  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  is  a startling  con- 
trast to  our  quiet  Sabbath.  Towards  six  o’clock 
on  tho  IGtli  of  Juno,  tho  Champs  Elysees  pre- 
sented a scene  of  bustling  gaiety.  The  Marshal 
President,  with  the  Shah  by  his  side,  seated  in  au 
open  carriage,  called  aDaumont,  with  six  horses 
to  conduct  it,  aud  driven  by  three  postillions  in 
the  well-known  quaint  dress  and  the  traditional 
pig-tail,  drives  past  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the. crowd.  Then  follow  all  that  Paris  holds  of 
the  great  leaders  of  fashion,  respectable  and 
otherwise.  _ Hero  wo  see  a carriage  filled  with 
pretty  smiling  faces,  shaded  by  mantillas;  there 
a grave  and  bronzed  Arab,  who  passes  im- 
passively majestic  through  this  glittering 
throng,  seeming  to  bear  about  him  something 
of  the  freedom  aud  calm  of  tho  desert;  though 
oven  with  them  times  are  changing,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  learn  foreign  languages  aud 
accomplishments.  What  a contrast  two  days 
after,  on  the  18th,  did  those  same  Champs 
Elysees  present.  A vast  crowd  lining  the  path- 
ways, but  quiet  aud  still ; every  sound  hushed ; 
nothing  to  be  hoard  but  the  muffled  “tread  of 
tho  soldiers,”  the  sad  yet  grand  strains  of  the 
military  music,  ns  the  splendid  funereal  car, 
oontaiuing  the  remains  of  the  blind,  dethroned, 
but  much  beloved  King  of  Hanover  passed  by, 
followed  on  foot  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Ernest 
of  Hanover,  the  ex-king  of  Spain,  and  all  tho 
notabilities  in  Paris.  It  was,  indeed,  a picture 
to  look  on  in  contrast  to  the  other.  Never  was 
more  forcibly  brought  homo  to  one  the  lesson,— 

“ Sic  transit  gloria  niundi.”  And  even  a 
brilliant  military  spectacle  such  as  that  of  the 
grand  review,  two  days  afterwards,  failed  to 
efface  the  impression. 

About  the  f6te  of  the  30th  so  much  has  been 
said,  and  it  has  been  so  well  depicted  in  the 
illustrated  papers,  that  it  were  but  a twice-told 
tale  to  revert  to  it.  But  what  made  it  so  far 
different  from  the  other  fetes  here  was,  that, 
beautiful  as  Paris  looked,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
was  this  time  the  central  point  of  attraction,  for 
all  that  the  imagination  could  devise  to  make  it 
seem  like  a scene  in  Elfiu-land  had  been 
brought  into  play,  and  it  was  no  longer  an 
actual  every-day  event,  bnt  a chapter  out  of 
the  _ Arabian  Nights.  And  M.  Alphand,  the 
engineer  to  the  City,  and  the  principal  director 
of  all  this,  may  bo  well  content  with  his  share 
in  its  success.  What  was  especially  deserving 
of  praise  were  the  good  temper,  good  conduct, 
and  sobriety  of  the  vast  crowd;  it  seemed  as  if 
Republican  Prance  was  on  its  mettle  to  prove 
what  it  could  bo.  Thus  June  melted  into  July, 
whoso  entry  was  inaugurated  by  a very  intorost- 
ing  circumstance  not  without  future  interest 
aud  importance  to  tho  world,  if  it  succeeds ; 
and  that  was  the  baptism  at  Havre  of  a little 
steam-vessel,  once  called  tho  Pandora,  and 
destined  to  essay  again  the  passage  of  tho  North 
Pole.  The  Pandora,  orjeanueftu,  as  it  is  now  called, 
is  of  English  build,  and  has  already  brushed 
against  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  zone,  as  it  served  as 
courier  (in  the  last  expedition)  to  Captain  Nares. 

It  has  been  bought  aud  equipped  at  a coat  of 


40,0001.,  by  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of 
the  New  Yorlc  Herald,  who  makes  a present  of  i 
it  to  the  United  States,  and  underbakes  all  • 
expenses  for  two  years,  and  who  only  asks  them  i 
to  make  choice  of  the  crew  destined  to  man  it.  I 
The  captain,  M.  De  Long,  is  hardly  thirty  years 
of  age.  His  ancestors  left  Bordeaux  at  the  i 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  idea  he  » 
starts  with  is  success  or  death.  For  there  are  • 
two  ways  of  reaching  the  North  Pole : one  ( 
coming  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; the  other,  • 
in  going  up  the  Pacific.  Up  to  the  present 
moment  all  the  expeditions,  and  which  have  ( 
failed,  took  the  Atlantic  route,  and  when  they  ) 
reached  the  regions  of  ice  they  found  themselves  : 
foi-ced  to  contend  with  a current  that  comes  . 
evidently  from  the  side  of  the  Pacific.  The  new  i 
idea  is,  to  come  through  the  Pacific  to  the  i 
Straits  of  Behring,  and  there,  as  there  is  a : 
current,  instead  of  having  it  against  them,  they  , 
will  have  it  with  them.  Wo  shall  try,  they  « 
say,  to  get  out  on  the  side  of  tho  Atlantic  c 
Ocean;  and  they  add  calmly,  “this  route  bass 
one  advantage, — once  the  Jeannette  gets  into 
this  current,  we  must  find  our  way  out,  or  i 
perish.”  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett,  Mr.  Stanley,  the  : 
African  explorer;  Mr.  Gudin,  the  celebrated  i 
marine  painter ; Mr.  Ryan,  of  tho  New  York  1 
Herald;  M.  De  Hmstyne ; M.  Perivier,  of  the  ; 
Figaro  (to  whom  I am  indebted  for  details);  and  1 
Capt.  De  Long,  after  a lunch,  at  which  a graceful  1 
allusion  was  made  to  Millais’s  fine  picture  of  the  ; 
old  sailor  with  his  finger  on  tho  map  of  the  ; 
north-east  passage,  proceeded  to  perform  the  ; 
baptism  of  tho  Payidora,  with  all  good  wishes  i 
for  its  success. 

Then,  like  a thunderclap  on  tho  political  I 
horizon,  the  news  rang  through  Pai'is  that  ; 
Cyprus  was  ours.  It  was  spoken  of  at  the  ; 
moment  by  some  with  mixed  feelings  of  regret  ; 
and  envy,  by  others  with  resigned  good  nature.  . 
Bub  for  a time  it  was  evident  that  tho  oocupa-  • 
tion  of  the  Island  of  Venus,  ouee  the  cherished  1 
possession  of  France,  by  the  British,  caused  a i 
slight  feeling  of  vexation. 

A visit  to  the  Italian  Opera  at  the  end  of  the  ; 
season  does  not  give  one  a chance  of  seeing  it  at  : 
its  very  best.  But  to  leave  Paris  without  going  ; 
to  tho  Grand  Opera  would  be  a great  mistake.  . 
It  is  certainly  the  most  sumptuous  building  of  ’ 
its  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  constructed,  as  all 
the  world  kuov^s,  with  some  modifications,  from 
the  desi^s  of  M.  Charles  Garuier.  Begun  in  1861, 
it  was  discontinued  during  the  Franco- Prussian 
war,  and  completed  in  187-1,  when  it  was  opened 
to  the  public  after  tho  burning  of  the  old  house 
in  the  Rue  Lepelletier.  Though  it  covers  au 
area  of  three  acres,  it  yet  contains  fewer  seats 
than  the  Scala  at  Milan,  or  the  San  Carlo  at 
Naples.  The  cost  of  the  building  itself  was 
1,424,0001.,  and  certainly,  after  gazing  at  the 
fa9ade,  with  its  wealth  of  embellishment,  its 
group  of  Music  by  Millet,  aud  Dance  by  Car- 
peaux,  ere  passing  on  to  the  splendours  of  the 
inside,  one  ceases  to  wonder  at  the  cost.  Great 
difficulties  were,  moreover,  encountered  by  the 
builders  in  laying  tho  foundation  of  the  edifice. 

A little  below  the  surfaco  they  met  with  a 
stream  of  water,  in  the  removal  of  which  eight 
steam  pumps  were  employed  day  and  night  for 
seven  months,  and  they  had  to  penetrate  a depth 
of  50  ft.  below  the  stream  before  reaching  solid 
rock.  Some  of  the  columns  outside  are  of  the 
same  marble  as  those  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
and  were  tho  last  obtained  from  the  now  ex- 
hausted quarries  of  Sienna.  But,  indeed,  so 
many  countries  have  contributed  to  tho  embel- 
lishment of  this  building,  it  is  difficult  to  enu- 
merate them.  The  Vosges  Mountains  have 
yielded  granite,  and  grey  and  yellowish  marbles. 
Then  there  are  the  variegated  marbles  of  the 
Jura,  tho  Breccia  of  Aleppo,  “ Sarrancolin” 
from  the  Pyrenees,  onyx  from  Algeria,  black 
marble  from  Dinant,  granite  from  Aberdeen, 
green  marble  from  Jcenkceping  in  Sweden,  red 
marble  from  Finland,  white  from  Carrara,  yellow 
from  Sienna,  green  from  Genoa,  and  Breccia 
again  from  Sicily. 

The  Communists  used  the  building  as  a gun- 
powder magazine  in  May,  1871. 

Cne  is  almost  “ overpowered  ” by  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  interior.  The  grand  staircase,  which 
affords  room  for  fifty  people  abreast,  is  a sight 
in  itself ; and  what  with  the  paintings,  the 
statuary,  the  glitter,  tho  gold,  the  superb  scenery 
of  tho  “ King  of  Lahore,”  it  was  with  a feeling 
of  positive  relief  that  between  tho  acts  wo 
passed  through  the  “ cru.sh  ” room  or  /oyer, 
remarkable  for  tho  paintings  by  Baudry,  which 
cover  an  area  of  about  800  square  yards,  and 
form  the  most  extensive  works  of  tho  kind 
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which  have  been  executed  since  the  days  of 
I Raffaelle  and  Michelangelo  (they  are  placed  too 
I high,  however,  to  bo  seen  to  perfect  advantage), 
along  the  marble  mosaic  corridors  to  the 
balconies  that  overlook,  or  rather  look  down, 
: the  vista  of  electric  lights  that  adorn  the  now 
; Boulevard  de  I’Opera,  and,  whilst  breathing  tho 
I soft  summer  air,  to  look  at  the  moon  rising  over 
: this  brilliantly-animated  scene  was  to  see  a sight 
( never  to  bo  forgotten. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  this  month  was  read- 
1 ing  the  charmingly  witty,  energetic,  and 

- eiotjiieut  articles  of  M.  Do  St.  Genest,  of  tho 
! Figaro,  who  pleaded  with  such  success  the  cause 

of  a most  interesting  institution,  called  the 
1 Orphanage  of  Auteuil,  founded  by  a most 
1 excellent  man,  on  his  own  means  only, — a 
• modern  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Abbe  Roussel, 

■ — who  had  taken  in  first  one  little  homeless, 

I parentless  wanderer,  then  such  numbers,  bring. 

! ing  them  up  in  all  useful  trades,  that  at  last  his 

■ means  utterly  failed.  M.  De  St.  Genest’s 

' articles  so  touched  the  hearts  of  his  readers 
I that  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  ho 
*1  received,  not  only  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  6,000J.,  but  also  yearly  donations,  that  will 
i enable  the  good  abbe  to  realise  the  dream  of  his 

- life,  and  see  his  orphanage  become  a permanent 
. institution.  (It  reminded  mo,  sir,  of  tho  use 
I your  journal  had  been  in  rewarding  the  brave 

■ Belgian  workman,  Caris.) 

' The  English  Choral  Society  gave  three  con- 
I corts  in  the  Trocadero,  under  the  direction  of 
j Mr.  Leslie  and  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  latter  played 
I the  accompaniment  to  his  lovely  song  of  the 
I “ Lost  Chord  ” ; and  on  the  last  day,  on  which 
I the  Prince  of  Wales  was  also  present,  it  was  at 
I his  special  request  repeated  ; and  it  was  with  a 
glow  of  delight  that,  as  “ God  save  the  Queen” 
burst  on  tho  ear,  we  saw  the  whole  audience 
rise,  though  I confess  it  was  rather  comical  to 
see  thorn  all  to  a man  calmly  turn  their  backs 
to  the  stage  and  confront  the  Royal  Box,  which 
was  on  what  we  call  the  pit  tier.  It  was  meant, 
undoubtedly,  as  a mark  of  respect,  and  as  such, 

I presume,  the  Priuce  accepted  it.  I am  happy 
to  say  that  tho  society  took  back  to  England  a 
prize  in  tho  shape  of  a work  of  art.  The 
Orpheonists  won  the  prize  of  honour,  but  nothing 
in  a musical  point  of  view, — fine  as  the  instru* 

I mental  concerts  of  La  Scala  and  Turin  were, — 
j excited  so  much  delight  and  actual  pleasure  as 
■the  performance  of  tho  young  students  from 
jUpsala  singing  of  “The  Norway  Mountains.” 

I “The  Farewell  attheBoat,”  was  simply  delicious. 
The  proceeds  of  tho  concert  were  dedicated  to 
the  building  of  a Scandinavian  church  hero. 

But  there  was, — there  is, — so  much  to  see 
and  hoar,  one  might  go  on  ad  infinitum.  Still 
it  is  impossible,  ore  giving  oneself  up  to  the 
great  show,  not  to  make  a rush  through  Paris 
and  get  a glimpse  once  more,  or  for  the  first 
time,  at  its  various  objects  of  iuterest, — the 
beautiful  churches  ; and  its  haudsome  law-courts 
and  “ Galerie  de  St.  Louis,”  in  the  “ Palais  de 
Justice.”  A day  in  tho  Louvre,  with  its  art 
treasures,  the  various  museums  and  insti- 
tutions ; a saunter  through  the  palace  and 
picture-galleries  of  tho  Luxembourg;  then  an' 
hour  idled  away  in  its  lovely  gardens,  near  the 
beautiful  “ Fontaine  de  Medicis,”  whose  erec- 
tion must  have  counted  as  one  good  deed,  at  all 
events  (in  an  artistic  point  of  view),  in  the  life 
of  Catherine  (de  Medicis) ; a drive  home  by 
the  various  boulevards,  all  the  world  abroad 
apparently  on  pleasure  bout, — must  follow. 
Up  somo  morning  with  the  lark,  and  off 
to  tho  great  “ Hallos  Centrales,”  or  vegetable 
market,  by  six  o'clock.  There  you  see 
life  in  a different  form,  but  with  the 
bnstle,  the  hubbub, — tho  movement  to  he 
expected  from  a spot  whore  these  modern 
Madame  Augots  reign  paramount.  Off  again 
for  a few  moments  to  that  cool  little  Bdon  in 
the  heart  of  this  brilliant  city,  the  Parc  de 
Monceau ; a drive  through  the  heart  of  Red 
Republican  France  with  a vengeance,  a quarter 
called  Belleville,  up  to  the  heights  of  tho  “Buttes 
do  Chaumont  ” ; there  flower  and  shrub  adorn  a 
spot  that  was  once  the  refuge  of  the  desperado, — 
tho  hauut  of  the  worst  part  of  the  population  of 
Paris.  The  quarries  have  been  transformed  into 
a rocky  wilderness,  surronnded  by  a small  lake, 
whilst  cascades,  grottoes,  and  temples  add  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  tho  scene.  To  M. 
ilphand,  the  architoct,  and  M.  Barillet,  tho 
head  gardener  of  Paris,  the  skilful  laying  out  of 
ibis  spot  is  due.  In  1871  the  Buttes  de  Chau- 
mont  and  Pere  La  Chaise  were  the  last  positions 
leld  by  the  insurgents  j from  them  they 
:hrew  shells  filled  with  petroleum  into  the  city  j 


but,  in  their  turn,  they  were  exposed  to  an 
incessant  cannonade  from  Montmartre,  and  ulti- 
mately retreated  to  the  lower  part  of  Belleville, 
and  wei’o  almost  all  shot  down. 

One  day  more  wo  give  to  a look  at  tho  relics 
of  St.  Louis  and  tho  bravo  murdered  arch- 
bishop ; then  clamber  up  into  tho  romantic 
towers  of  Notre  Dame,  where,  perched  up  in 
mid-air,  amidst  the  qnaint  carved  stone  gur- 
goyles  and  monsters,  one  sees  far  beneath 
the  gilt  dome  of  the  luvahdes,  the  towers  of  St. 
Donis,  tho  ruins  of  tho  Tuileries  (where  I last 
beheld  the  fair  Empress  in  all  her  pride  of  pomp 
and  power).  When  rebuilt,  the  Tuileries  is  to 
bo  used  as  a French  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Tho  old  familiar  column  of  Vend6m6  once  more 
rears  itself  upwards,  but  minus  tho  familiar  cocked 
hat  of  tho  Petit  Caporal  gris,  whom  I mucli  pre- 
ferred in  the  well-known  dress  than  as  a Roman 
Emperor.  By  the  bye,  it  may  interest  you  to 
hear  that  the  cocked  hat  the  Emperor  is  sup- 
posed to  have  worn  during  his  Russian  cam- 
paign, and  which  he  gave  after  1812  to  bis 
valet,  Everard,  as  a souvenir  for  his  services, 
and  the  authenticity  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
proved,  was  sold  the  other  day  (to  M.  Armand 
Dumarez,  a well-known  painter,  whose  brush 
has  depicted  many  of  the  great  feats  of  the 
fii’st  Empire)  at  tho  Hotel  Drouot,  for  71. 

The  monster  captive  balloon  of  M.  Giffard, 
even  when  at  rest,  attracts  the  eyo  by  its  enor- 
mous proportions.  Then  from  it  the  gaze 
wanders  beyond  tho  grand  Arc  de  Triomphe  to 
the  cool  glades  of  the  Bois,  away  to  the  dim 
heights  of  Valiirien.  All  is  so  calm,  so  quiet  up 
here,  only  a butterfly  skimming  across  the  sky 
in  the  soft  summer  air  seems  to  invito  us  to 
follow  his  course,  and  float  down  the  picturesque 
Seine  to  St.  Cloud,  or  wander  farther  off  still  to 
the  glorious  old  woods  of  Foutainebloau. 

My  visits  to  the  Exhibition  have  been  but  few 
and  far  between.  Still,  several  hours  each  time 
spent  in  a minute  inspection  of  its  marvels  have 
given  me  some  slight  insight  into  the  various 
departments  ; though,  idler  like,  roaming  about 
with  BO  settled  jilan  in  view  as  to  taking  sections 
01’  countries  categorically.  On  our  first  visit  we 
careered  rapidly  down  the  Qalerie  du  Travail, 
which  you  enter  by  tho  Porte  Militaire,  that 
human  liivo  where  on  all  sides  they  aro  bard 
at  work  improving  each  “ shining  hour  ” in  tho 
fabrication  of  every  known  or  imaginablo  thing 
in  common  use.  At  this  counter  prottily-tinted 
pearl  beads  aro  receiving  the  “ last  touch.”  We 
turn  from  them  to  where  ribbon  is  being  woven, 
There  purses  aro  being  put  together ; though, 
after  a few  hours  spent  in  this  enticing  building, 
one  has  not  much  money  left  to  put  into  them. 
Lace -work,  embroidery  on  satin,  imitation 
jewelry,  ouamol  flowers,  miracles  are  being 
performed  out  of  mother-of-pearl  shells;  somo 
weary-looking  Indians  aro  weaving  priceless 
cashmere  shawls  ; farther  away  various  Algerian 
knick-knacks,  that  wo  always  fondly  and  firmly 
believed  to  have  come  straight  from  the  “Dark 
Continent,”  are  taking  shape  and  form  (though, 
of  course,  there  are  real  Algerian  manufactures 
here).  Before  us  stands  the  diamond-cutting 
establishment  of  Mr.  Roulliua  (and  also  others 
from  Amsterdam)  ; and  not  far  from  it  big  and 
little  folks  flock  to  look  at  tho  celebrated  auto- 
matio  swimming-dolls  of  M.  Martin,  who  seems 
to  have  a fine  sense  of  hnmour ; for  wo  see  the 
Parisian  belle,  a bald-headed  old  gentleman,  &c., 
and  a i)arty  with  horns  whom  we  sometimes 
speak  of  as  “ Old  Boots,”  in  tho  elaborate  bathing 
costume  of  the  day,  all  disporting  themselves 
amicably  in  the  tank.  This  gallery  deserves  an 
entire  day  to  bo  devoted  to  it.  And  resolving 
on  a longer  visit  another  time,  after  one  back- 
ward glance,  which  takes  in  the  huge  ludo- 
Dutch  trophy  at  the  extremity  of  the  gallery, 
composed  of  sugar-canes,  skins  of  animals,  fish- ; 
ing,  shooting,  and  boating  implemouts  of  all 
kinds,  rare  birds,  &c.,  and  crowned  by  two 
pyramids  of  litiaeur-bottles,  wo  wended  our 
way  down  the  qnaint  “ Street  of  Nations,” 
taking  a glance  en  passant  at  the  facades  which 
represent  tho  different  styles  of  architecture 
peculiar  to  all  lands  and  times,  many  of  which 
you  have  already  illustrated.  Here  the  Nether- 
lands have  an  erection  that  reminds  one  of  the 
Palaces  of  Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  Rotterdam. 
Next  wo  stand  entranced  boforo  tho  porch  of 
theexquisite  Gothic  cloister  of  Bethlehem,  which 
is  situated  not  far  from  Lisbon,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus.  Its  very  perfect  reproduction  here, 
on  a reduced  scale,  is  duo  to  M.  Pascal,  archi- 


wood  engraving  of  this  in  your  journal  has 
already  made  it  familiar  to  your  readers. 
Denmark  has  a cheery-looking  building,  and 
ambitious  little  Greece  gives  us  a rather 
brilliantly  decorative  house,  which  also  has 
been  illustrated  by  you.  Some  minor  States 
givo  us  a sketch,  as  it  were,  of  what  they  can 
do.  Tho  Belgian  construction  of  marble  and 
stone,  in  the  stylo  of  the  Renaissance,  looks 
somewhat  sombre  and  heavy,  hut  is  very  hand- 
some. Switzerland  has  contented  herself  with 
a countrified  habitation  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  such  as  you  even  yet  meet  with  in 
tho  Canton  of  Argovia.  Russia,  faithful  to  her 
worship  of  Peter  the  Great,  gives  us  tho  wooden 
fac^simile  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  born 
near  Moscow ; Austro-Hungary,  a doorway 
surmounted  by  statues ; Spain,  a souvenir  of 
the  Alhambra  at  Grenada.  Through  the  door 
of  the  Palace  of  Pekin,  we  can  enter  into 
“ China.”  Clever  Japan  has  only  tho  entry  to 
a country-houso.  Italy  shows  the  facade  of  a 
Milanese  palace.  We  pass  two  little  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  chalets  ; pass  also  a usefnl-looking 
building  erected  by  tho  United  States;  rush  in 
for  a moment  to  tho  Prince  of  Wales’s  house, 
delighted  to  see  a fresh  art  movement  set  on 
foot  in  tho  shape  of  the  Windsor  tapestries ; 
givo  one  more  glance  at  the  other  English 
edifices,  notably  tho  one  in  the  stylo  of  the 
roign  of  Queen  Anno,  tho  other  that  of 
William  III. ; and  turn  into  tho  Vestibule 
d’Honneur  (or  D’Jeua),  where,  after  a look  at 
the  monster  clock  exhibited  by  the  Maison 
Parent,  ornamented  by  four  statues,  represent- 
ing tho  four  elements,  and  having  a pendulum 
independent  of  it,  twenty-fom*  yards  in  length, 
attached  to  tho  summit  of  the  cupola  by  a 
system  based  on  tho  experiments  of  Foucault, 
and  a series  of  spheres  to  form  the  balance, 
wo  turn  to  the  loft,  and  flutter,  like  the  moth 
to  tho  star,  to  look  at  tho  Crown  jewels.  They 
were  luckily  sent,  during  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mune, to  Brest ; and  the  public  seem  to  greet 
with  great  delight  their  recovered  treasures, — 
crowns  of  pearls,  of  diamonds,  necklaces.  One 
said,  “ I have  clasped  the  fair  neck  of  Mary  of 
Scotland  ” ; and  there  are  stomachers,  zones,  &c., 
whose  priceless  value  is  eclipsed  by  their  historic 
interest,  There  also  glitters  the  famous  “Regent,” 
— a very  perfect  jewel,  weighing  139  carats, 
supposed  to  have  been  bought  by  Pitt  of  a 
native  prince,  trafficked  with  by  Law,  and  sold  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  160,000i.  In  1792  it  was 
stolen  from  tho  Garde  Meuble,  and  buried  in 
the  Alleo  de  Teuves ; pledged  at  one  time  by  tho 
Pii’et  Consul  to  tho  Batavian  Government.  It 
forms  once  more,  after  various  vicissitudes,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  in  the  regalia 
of  France.  At  night  the  pedestal  and  glass 
case  which  contain  these  jewels  sink  by  some 
mechanical  contrivance  into  the  ground,  and 
strong  iron  plates  aro  placed  over  the  spot.  We 
reserve  for  another  day  a more  elaborate  study 
of  the  Sevres  china  and  Gobelins  tapestry,  and 
pay  a visit  to  the  Prince's  Indian  collection. 
The  diadem  with  eighty-six  brilliants,  and  the 
Roh-i-uor,  or  Monntain  of  Light  (?),  whicli  once 
belonged  to  tho  King  of  Lahore,  and  valued  at 
12-1,0001.,  gathers  a crowd  round  it.  A second 
diadem  has  the  Kauderassy  in  it,  which  is 
worth  120,0001.,  and  would  be  worth  double 
except  for  a slight  defect.  We  determine 
for  to-day  to  stick  to  the  jewels,  so  go  off 
to  tho  French  section, —or  rather  Golconda  it 
should  have  been  called.  And  the  tale  of  “ Sind- 
bad  the  Sailor  and  tho  Valloy  of  Diamonds” 
seems  here  realised.  Diamonds,- — diamonds 
everywhere,  of  all  sizes  and  of  matchless  purity. 
MM.  Roavonat  & Lourdel  exhibit  a brooch  com- 
posed of  one  immense  sapphire  surrounded  by 
diamonds,  with  a pendant  of  the  same.  And 
when  wo  seo  the  fabulous  price  which  a 
little  leather  plaque  announces,  — 2,500,000 
francs  (100,0001.),  — we  fully  agree  that  the 
smallest  parcel  often  contains  the  dearest  things. 

A very  elegant  suite  of  tho  same  stones  at 
M.  Boucheron’s,  purchased  by  Mrs.  Mackay  at 
a very  much  smaller  sum,  aro  more  to  my  taste. 
Bapsb,  tho  Court  joweller,  has  also  sapphires  and 
emeralds  of  a size  only  fit  to  be  worn  on  the 
neck  of  a “ daughter  of  tho  gods.”  Under 
M.  Pontouay’s  glass  case  arc  au  immense  shell, 
with  two  largo  pearls  inemsted  in  it,  a little 
diamond  bird  perched  on  tho  border,  and  a 
scimitar  studded  with  the  same  large  precious 
stones  (21,U00i.), — the  great  Ackbar  aluno  could 
have  dreamed  of  possessing  such  a weapon. 
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next  a spray  of  maiden-hair  fern  ; a head-dress 
of  fern-leaves,  with  the  dew-drops  still  sparkling 
on  them,  all  in  these  precious  stones.  It  is  no 
longer  jewelry  we  are  looking  at,  but  poetry 
hnd  paintiiig  embodied. 

'We  must  not  omit  to  mention  iu  the  exhibits  of 
M.  Jules  Purges  a diamond  encased  in  iron 
metal,  which  was  found  like  this,  and  is  the  only 
specimen  of  the  sort  extant  in  the  world. 
Marvin  ifc  Mellerin  display  objects  of  groat 
beauty,  and  M.  Talife  some  enamel  cloisonne 
articles  made  by  him  alone. 

Wearied  for  the  moment  of  all  this  dazzling 
display,  we  wander  away  fur  a rest  to  look  at 
Erard’s  grand  piano  (2,000i.  will  buy  it)  ; and 
after  examining  the  beautiful  paintings  in  the 
Louis  XV.  stylo  on  it,  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  it  some  beautiful  music.  Where 
Could  an  Idler  better  6top.° 


EXCURSIONS  FROM  HULL. 

ARCillTEcrUUAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ItuLr,, — to  most  people  who  know  it  well,  and 
to  plenty  of  others, — would  seem  an  odd  place 
to  select  for  spending  a week  of  holidays.  Tho 
combination  of  north  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  and 
Rotherhithe  with  a touch  of  Whitechapel,  its 
characteristics  translated  into  Londonisms, — 
do  not  tempt  many  of  those,  who  are  fated  to 
do  good  work,  and  earn  good  money  there,  to 
house  themselves  very  near  to  the  ancient  sea- 
port. Tram-cars  and  railways  help  active- 
minded  troops  of  people  to  residences  in  the 
ontskirts,  to  tho  new  quarter  round  the  Pearson 
Park  at  the  north-west,  to  Beverley,  to  Hornsea, 
and  to  Withernsea,  and  to  rural  homes, — to 
Holderuess,  and  tho  Carden  of  Yorkshire,  Fer- 
riby  and  tho  Ellas.  But  tho  wants  of  daily  life, 
and  of  tho  young  men  of  the  Association  on 
their  outing,  differ  not  a little ; and  Hull  is 
clearly  not  without  its  good  points.  Its  trade 
compelled  railwa}*  engineers  to  make  it  a centre. 
Five  railways, — counting  in  tho  Lincolnshire 
course  by  New  Holland, — converge  at  Hull. 
The  Royal  ytation  Hotel  can  hold  a large  party, 
put  them  ill  large  rooms,  and  the  proprietor  can 
care  intelligently  for  their  necessities  and  com- 
forts ; and  tho  town  is  the  home  of  well- 
appointed  wagonettes.  Brought  to  actual  test, 
—in  the  pleasant  week  which  ended  last  Satur- 
day,— the  preponderance  of  merits,  recognised  in 
spite  of  prepossessions,  must  entitle  the  grimy 
port,  seated  on  the  Hull,  and  skirting  the  num- 
ber,— to  rank  with  Angouleme  and  Winchester, 
— tho  best  of  e.xcursion  head-quarters  hereto- 
fore. Of  Modiu’val  and  early  Kingstown-upon- 
Hull,  prosperity  has  made  a pretty  clean  sweep 
within  the  area  of  the  foot, — feminine  Chinese 
in  shape,  albeit  hardly  in  dimensions.*  The 
heel  of  tho  foot  is  between  tho  Prince’s  and 
Queen’s  Ducks,  and  the  ankle  at  the  ferry-boat 
pier.  The  shipping  in  the  Hull,— the  natural 
dock  on  the  east, — has  been  impelled  energeti- 
cally  for  five  centuries  and  more  over  the  euds 
of  the  earth.  ^V'ithin  this  little  area,  once  the 
walled  town,  tho  buildings  of  any  age  can  be 
counted  ou  the  finger.s.  The  two  churches  should 
come  first.  The  Grammar  School  on  South  Church 
side,  dated  15S3, — a plain  and  much  suffering 
building  of  red  brick,  with  brick  raullious  and 
transoms,  seems  to  live  a threatened  life, — being 
shut  up,  and  likely  to  be  sold,  and  thereafter 
most  probably  destroyed.  In  High-street,  the 
King’s  Head  Inn,  formerly  a principal  inn  in 
Hull,  is  of  half-timbering  and  picturesque  form, 
and  has  been  devoted  to  marine  stores ; a 
timber  house  at  the  end  of  George-yard  has 
good  carved  wooden  brackets.  Tho  Dog  and 
Duck  Inn,  opposite  tho  end  of  Blackfriar-gate, 
has  front  projections,  carved  wooden  figures,  and 
late  sixteenth-century  wooden  cornice.  The  White 
Hart  Inu, — up  an  alley  out  of  Bow  Valley-lane, 
— has  a fine  Jacobean  panelled  chamber,  with  a 
good  firej)iace, — a little  meagre  iu  pilaster  and 
cornice  projections,  but  with  careful  drawings. 
It  has  also  another  room  of  the  later  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a notable  piece  of 
panelling.  Old  stairca.ses,  Wilberforce  House 
(seventeenth  century),  and  a few  scraps  of 
doorway.*,  A'c.,  bring  tho  short  list  to  an  end. 
Modern  Hull, — beyond  tho  old  town  to  the  west 
and  north,  and  over  the  Hull  river  to  the  east, — 
with  its  towii-hall,  institutioTJS,  banks,  chambers, 
new  post-ofiice  (a  clever  large  doorway),  dock 
oiRcea,  warohou.ses,  hotels,  stations,  churches, 

* 01(1  Hull  (ihe  foot  above  nientionpd)  was  about  900 
vanls  trom  uortU  to  south,  anil  800  yards  from  east  to  west. 
Modern  Hull,— poinilatioii  130,000,— is  at  least  two  miles 
north  to  south,  aud  two  miles  and  a quarter  east  to  west. 
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and  chapels  Ceheu!),  would  require,  and  possibly 
deserve, agoodlymaes of  description, butia  alittle 
out  of  our  way  at  present.  Dock  extensions  and 
miles  of  new  streets  built  and  formed,  aud  num- 
berless  neat  (also  other  gaudy)  villa  residences, 
things  very  impressive  in  their  way,  must  need 
be  merely  mentioned  before  turning  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  works  of  earlier  days,  which 
the  excursionists  came  from  many  parts  of  the 
three  kingdoms  to  see.  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  churches  were  visited.  Holy  Trinity, 
Hull,  is  one  of  the  largest  parochial  churches  in 
England,  273  ft.  long  within  the  walls,  and  73  ft. 
wide.  This,  aud  Beverley  (St.  Mary),  Cotting- 
ham,  Hodou,  and  Patrington  are  all  well- 
developed  ci'uciform  churches.  Beverley 
Minster, — some  eight  miles  north  of  Hull, — and 
Selby  Abbey,  and  Howden  Church,  both  on 
tho  line  for  Leeds  to  the  west,  may  be  named 
among  churches  of  the  first  rank.  Tho  rest  of 
tho  buildings  do  uot'claim  notice  on  tho  ground 
of  size. 

Mention  of  tho  peculiarities  in  the  transepts 
at  Beverley  Minster  might  appropriately  intro- 
duce notes  as  to  special  features  in  other  plans, 
such  as  that  Selby  has  nave  and  choir  about 
equal  length,  and  of  very  similar  form, — the 
choir  roof  now  higher  than  tho  nave.  Skirlaugh, 
a chapel  founded  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  a 
very  interesting  and  complete  work  of  the  earliest 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  22  ft.  iu  width 
throughout ; length,  80  ft.  inside.  Swine  has  no 
chancel  arch,  and  the  aisles  are  of  the  same 
length  as  the  nave.  At  Patrington  the  transepts 
have  east  and  west  aisles,  and  tho  eastern  aisle 
is  continued  between  the  crossing  covered  by 
the  tower  and  the  chancel.  This  church  has 
also  a charming  apsidal  chapel  on  the  east  of 
tho  south  transept,  aud  thei*e  is  no  west  door,  an 
omission  rare  in  such  a church,  perhaps  explained 
by  the  fact  that  tho  Bishop’s  Close  on  the  west 
came  within  a few  feet  of  the  west  wall.  Burton 
Pidsea,  not  otherwise  of  interest,  furnishes  a 
somewhat  similar  example.  The  tower  is  built 
within  the  church,  occupying  a part  of  the  nave 
previously  constructed.  The  street  of  the  village 
skirts  the  churchyard  near  the  old  west  wall. 

Of  tho  towers  which  rise  above  the  crossings 
of  the  larger  churches,  Hull  (Holy  Trinity)  is  no 
doubt  the  largest,  and,  barring  the  fearful  finials, 
a work  of  great  dignity,  asserting  itself  strongly 
over  the  great  Hull  of  to-day.  From  the 
Humber  itself,  and  from  the  Lincolnshire  side, 
tho  tower  is  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
whole  town;  it  is  now  surrounded  with  scaffold- 
ing  for  restoration.  The  tower  at  Howden  is  a 
very  tall  lanterii,  now  a ringing-chamber,  with 
two  immense  three-light  windows  on  each  side, 
and  a shorter  story  above ; the  whole  in  good 
I^roportion  to  the  church  beneath  it,  and  a notable 
example  of  tho  simple  means  by  which  distino- 
tive  character  was  obtained  in  Medimval  towers. 
The  distinct  ideas,  worked  out  in  tower  design, 
would  be  worth  tabulating.  Hedon  tells  well, 
from  near  and  far,  between  Hull  and  Patrington, 
— clear  in  outline,  aud  judiciously  divided  in 
solids  and  voids, — two  lights  of  each  three- 
light  window  are  pierced,  aud  the  angles  thus 
left  solid  in  effect.  Among  large  cross  churches 
Cottingham  claims  regard  on  account  of  its  broad 
and  vigorous  central  tower,' — one  story  only 
above  the  high-pitched  roofs  of  nave  and  tran- 
septs,— but  that  story  very  majestic. 

These  heavy  central  towers  have  conveyed 
practical  lessons  of  a constructional  kind.  'The 
great  tower  of  Hull  (Holy  Trinity)  has  sunk 
bodily  (without  any  considerable  disturbance  of 
the  abutting  walls)  at  least  2 ft.  The  founda- 
tion, of  trees  interlaced,  was  found  strangely 
bent  downwards,  and  the  outer  ends  upwards, 
when  the  walls  were  bared  below  the  soil. 
Cottiugham  tower,  about  30  ft.  square  outside, 
and  massive  in  proportion,  seemed  likely  to  im- 
peril the  church.  Arches  were  built  under  the 
older  arches,  and  tho  bulk  of  the  piers  added  to 
considerably.  Hedon  tower  called  for  a similar 
operation.  Perpendicular  casings  hide  now  the 
earlier  and  smaller  piers,  no  doubt  existing 
within  them. 

Among  the  smaller  towers,  Barton-upon- 
Humber  (St.  Peter’s),  having  a date  of  about 
1,0U0, — long  and  short  work,  baluster  shafts, 
aud  other  signs  of  early  work, — would  be  looked 
to  specially  for  its  age ; aud  Prostou  for  its 
talent.  This  tower  forces  itself  peculiarly  on 
the  eye  and  memory.  The  lower  stages  are 
almost  blank,  and  the  upper  stage  consists  of 
two  large  three-light  windows  ou  flush  face. 
Spires  were  not  the  fashion  in  the  district ; 
Patrington,  however,  is  a splendid  exception. 
Its  well-known,  most  original,  corona, — hung  on 


the  tower  round  the  base  of  the  spire, — gives 
the  whole  mass,  in  the  far  and  nearer  distance, 
the  expression  of  Salisbury, — though  with  only 
170  ft.  of  height  it  cannot,  of  course,  compete 
with  tho  great  Wiltshire  landmark.  Keying- 
ham  has  an  octagon  stone  spire,  the  joints  wholly 
treated  similarly  to  the  water-tables  of  but- 
tresses,— the  whole  spire  without  piercing  or 
projection, — rare,  if  not  unique,  and  a pretty 
object  seen  among  the  trees,  which  hang  round 
it.  Otteringham  has  a bi’oach  spire,  with  pin- 
nacles on  tho  broaches, — the  pinuacles  now 
truncated  and  a parapet  run  round  tho  base  of 
tho  spire, — with  unhappy  effects. 

Following  a system  of  “ parallels,”— -a  good 
series  of  main  arcades,  or  bits  of  arcades,  could 
be  obtained, — mixing  small  work  with  great: — 
Norman, — the  nave  of  Selby.  Transition, — 
Barton  (St.  Mary’s),  the  very  latest  Transitional 
on  the  south  side,  and  earlier  ou  the  north  of  the 
nave  ; the  nave  of  Selby  also  furnishes  examples. 
Early  English, — Beverley  Minster  should  have 
precedence  by  all  good  rights.  Decorated, — 
Howden,  Patrington,  Selby,  Hull  (Holy  Trinity, 
— the  chancel)  would  form  a good  series  ; and 
Perpendicular  could  ho  represented  by  the  nave 
of  Holy  Trinity,  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
graceful  arcades  iu  tho  country, — early  in  the 
style.  In  the  way  of  smaller  and  later  work 
tho  eastern  bays  of  Hull  (St.  Mary’s)  could  play 
a good  part.  However  tempting  it  might  be  to 
pursue  such  a system  of  comparisons,  through 
many  details,  fellow  - feeling  for  the  human 
nature  of  the  gentle  reader  would  forbid  one  to 
pour  forth  ou  him  the  whole  contents  of  well- 
filled  note-books.  Only  one  or  two  further  notes 
shall  bo  displayed.  In  windows,  probably  the 
very  earliest  use  of  the  reversed  curves  iu 
tracing  may  be  found  in  the  west  front  of 
Howden, — the  first  use  of  an  ogee  curve, — after- 
wards so  common,  and  used  with  such  effect 
in  perfect  work  at  Patrington  and  Beverley  (St. 
Mary’s, — north  aisle  of  chancel),  &c.  Porches 
and  portals  (a  little  gem  at  Thornton  Curtis, 
and  a splendid  north  porch  at  Selby).  Roofs, — 
(Patrington,  navo  and  transepts)  ; Koyingbam 
(nave — good  bosses).  Vaultings, — (woodon  stouo 
springers  in  Selby  choir, — Decorated),  notable 
interlacing  character  north  of  chancel  of  Bever- 
ley (St.  Mary’s) ; other  late  groining  of  high 
merit  at  Thornton  Abbey  (1380-90).  Mouldings, 
— stone  and  wood  carvings,  materials,  puzzles, 
furniture  (font-cover,  Selby),  pulpits,  seats, 
brasses,  monuments,  fonts  : all  these  would  call 
for  a little  volume  iu  themselves.  For,  to  start 
with,—  is  thero  not  tho  Percy  shrine  at  Beverley  ? 
Is  there  not,  for  example,  a monument  to 
William  Skinner  (father  of  Syriack  Skinner, 
the  friend  of  Milton)  at  Tliornton  Curtis  ? Are 
there  not  the  Henton  tombs  at  Swine,  and  the 
De  Meaux  effigies  at  Aldborough  ? At  Cotting- 
ham is  one  of  the  finest  monumental  brasses  iu 
the  county, — to  Nicholas  dc  Luda  (Loath),  died 
1383, — who  built  the  chancel  of  the  churcb. 
The  font  at  Patrington  is  oiio  of  the  richest  and 
best  to  be  seen  anywhere  j and  that  at  Thornton 
Curtis, — the  bowl  composed  of  a large  block  of 
black  marble, — resembles  somewhat  the  Win- 
chester and  other  similar  fonts  of  very  early 
date.  Fragments  of  good  old  glass  aro  worked 
up  in  the  oast  window  of  Beverley  Minster. 

Thornton  Abbey  (Augustiuian  Canons),  some 
five  miles  south  of  the  Humber  on  the  Lincoln- 
shire side,  is  not  only  a very  splendid  work  of 
architecture, — one  of  the  moat  magnificent  of 
monastic  gateways  (date  1380-90) ; it  is  also 
surrounded  by  old  trees,  and  makes  pictures 
full  of  rare  colours  from  the  west  approach,  and 
from  the  greensward  on  the  east,  and  furnished 
a suggestive  background  for  a photographic 
group  of  architects  in  search  of  beauty.  The 
abbey  church,  about  283  ft.  long,  represented 
at  present  by  some  fouodations  of  piers  and 
a piece  of  the  wall  of  the  south  transept,  is 
carefully  preserved  by  the  Yarborough  family. 
The  remains  of  the  chapter-house  are  of  Early 
Decorated  date,  and  of  rare  beauty.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  bring  back  these  buildings, — de- 
stroyed almost  utterly  by  their  being  used  as 
the  stone  quarry  of  the  neighbourhood,— to 
their  original  form.  That  proposition  is,  how- 
ever, strongly  made  for  the  choir  of  Howden, — 
now  roofless,  and  going  year  by  year  into  more 
hopeless  ruiu, — a proposition  which  should  bo 
well  fought  over  by  opposing  sects.  Are  all 
the  materials  for  a complete  restoration  of  the 
choir  and  chapter-house  to  their  condition  iu 
the  fifteenth  century  to  be  found  on  the  spot  ? 
If  so,  should  money  he  got  together  and  the 
work  be  done  ? And  what  extent  of  restoration 
by  the  help  of  conjecture  might  be  allowed  r’ 
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How  much  finperflcial  area  io  each  square  ? 
How  many  features  per  cent.  P Both  parties 
have  reason  to  bo  grateful  that,  whereas  the 
contest  usually  goes  off  on  such  side  issues  as 
utility  or  expense,  the  case  of  Ilowden  is  as 
near  the  “ friendly  suit  to  tiy  a principle”  as 
can  -well  be  imagined.  Restorers,  in  this  dis- 
trict as  elsewhere,  have  been  doing  good  work 
and  bad.  Saving  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  of 
Selby  from  absolute  ruin  ; pushing  it  up  to  the 
perpendicular  when  it  leaned  2 ft.  over  to  the 
south;  bringing  Hull  (Holy  Trinity)  to  its 
present  comeliness  from  the  laughable  distortion 
of  years  ago  j bringing  St.  Mary’s,  Beverley,  safely 
through  its  troubles,  are  not  likely  to  excite 
other  Boutiments  than  gratitude  to  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott.  It  would  bo  unreasoning  to  praise  him 
equally  for  copying  the  debased  work,  and  the 
bungles  of  the  debased  work,  of  the  old  south 
aisle,  for  the  new  aisle  of  Hull  (St.  Mary’s)  ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  equally  unreasoning  to 
praise  nil  the  work  done  under  other  architects 
at  Iledon,  Swine,  Patrington  (chancel, — the 
rare  Easter  Sepulchre  not  improved),  Aid- 
borough,  &c.  Barstwick, — not  a church  of 
much  interest  otherwise, — should  be  seen  as  a 
good  example  of  the  true  unrestored  ordinary 
parish  church,  with  square  pews  of  varied 
lining.^,  a kind  of  ]an3p-shop  in  the  north  aisle, 
ed  curtains,  tinsel,  and  littei*.  The  nave  and 
transepts  at  Patrington  remain  as  yet  uncleared, 
affording  an  example  of  a higher  type  of  struc- 
ture, cumbered  throughout  all  tlie  most  elegant 
architecture  with  "parts  of  the  history  of  the 
country”;  high  pews,  and  a western  gallery. 
Let  no  one  suppose,  however,  that  the  pulpit, 
dated  1012,  and  some  carved  seats  of  the  same 
kind  of  work,  are  discreditable  parts  of  history. 
Barton  (St.  Mary’s)  is  doomed  to  destruction, — 
of  the  powing,  which  prevents  the  columns  of 
the  nave  arcade  from  being  seen, — there  is  a 
rather  rare  arrangement  of  a stone  bench  round 
those  on  the  south  side.  As  Mr.  James  Fowler, 
of  Louth,  the  leader  of  the  excursion,  has  this 
work  in  hand,  it  is  appropriate  to  congratulate 
him  generally  in  respect  of  his  clever  selection 
of  the  best  examples  in  the  district,  and  to  add 
a word  of  congratulation  also  on  his  clear  and 
concise  descriptions  of  them,  and  on  his  good 
generalship  throughout  the  excursion. 

Thanks  and  good  wishes  were  to  the  fore  at 
the  last  dinner  on  the  IGth ; the  President 
(Mr.  H.  L.  Florence)  expressing  generally  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  Fowler;  and  Mr.  Drew,  of 
Dublin,  according  to  the  Excursion  Secretary, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Pink,  with  the  assent  of  everybody, 
praises, — well  deserved. 

On  the  17th  the  party  dispersed,  Wells  being 
suggested  for  next  year’s  headquarters. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGES  FOR 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH- 

INTERNATIONAL  C'ONORE.S.S  ON  HYGIENE. 

The  discourse  by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  read 
in  French  at  the  recent  Health  Congress,  and 
already  referred  to  in  our  pages,  was  on  the 
"Administrative  Changes  needed  in  Central 
and  Local  Organisation  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Public  Health.”  In  it  he  set  forth  the  need 
of  the  appointment  of  a Minister  of  Public 
Health,  as  a member  of  the  Cabinet  of  every 
Government,  and  ho  defined  the  principles  of 
central  action  for  the  direction  of  local  effort. 

The  following  are  the  statements  given  as  to 
the  cost  of  disease  and  the  importance  of  the 
functions  of  a Health  Minister,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  War  Minister,  and  other  members 
of  administrations. 

Ezt  nt  of  Preventihle  D:aths  to  be  provided 
against. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain,  taken  as  a whole,  is  leas  de- 
pressed than  that  of  the  chief  Continental  States, 
as  denoted  by  their  death-rates  ; yet  with  us  the 
deaths  from  causes  clearly  ascertained  to  be 
preventible,  cannot  be  less  in  the  United  King, 
dom  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
annually,  and  the  serious  cases  of  preventible 
sickness  as  more  than  tenfold  that  number.  It 
may  at  the  same  time  be  taken,  indeed,  as 
proved,  by  evidences  too  long  for  detailed 
recital,  that  by  rudimentary  sanitary  measures 
of  a public  character,  the  deaths  preventible 
by  improved  water  supplies,  and  by  im- 
proved town  sewerago  and  house  drainage, 
reduced  common  death-rates  in  a number  of 
urban  districts  are  fully  one-third  of  the  existing 
rates.  We  can  now,  in  such  districts,  by  public 


measures,  augment  the  iusnrable  duration  of 
life  of  every  iudividual  by  about  one-third. 
Setting  aside,  as  the  surgeon  must  do,  mental 
pains,  the  oppressive  sense  of  short  and  miser- 
able existences,  dark  fears  and  forlorn  hopes, 
and  confining  attention  to  the  narrow  economical 
view,  and  regarding  men  merely  as  investments 
of  capital  in  w'orking  stock,  or  productive  force, 
what  amount  of  money  is  it  worth  while  to 
expend  to  stay  money  waste  ? 

Extent  of  Peainiary  Loss  to  he  averted. 

In  an  address  I gave,  as  President  of  the  Eco- 
uomio  Section  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
some  years  ago,  at  its  meeting  at  Cambridge,  I 
endeavoured  to  show  how  advantageous  it 
would  bo  for  States  if  men  were  regarded  and 
treated,  and  if  they  also  regard  and  treat  them- 
selves, as  investments  of  capital.  I estimated 
that,  at  the  adult  stage,  each  of  the  wage  classes 
might  be  regarded  as  an  investment  of  200L  of 
capital.  At  forty  years  it  would  bo  double  that 
sum.  Dr.  Farr  lias  recently  revised  that  eco- 
nomical view,  and  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Registrar- General  it  is  set  forth  that  the  “mini- 
mum  value  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom — men,  women,  and  children — is  upon 
an  average  not  less  than  some  I.'IOL  a head. 
That  is  the  inherent  value  in  theni  as 
a productive  money-earning  race.”  Speak- 
ing  of  emigrants,  it  is  stated  Tlie' emi- 
grants are  chiefly  adults — married  and  un- 
married ; the  men  greatly  exceeding  the  women 
in  number;  a few  infants  accompanying  their 
parents.  Valuing  the  emigrants  as  agricultural 
labourers  have  been  valued  at  homo,  taking  ago 
and  service  into  account,  the  value  of  emigrants 
in  that  year  was  175Z.  per  head.”  I accept  this 
estimate  as,  in  my  view,  a minimum  estimate, 
which  covers  the  exce])tional  cases  in  our 
country,  of  the  bodily  and  mentally  disabled. 
The  first  estimate  for  the  general  population  of 
men,  women,  and  children  may  be  presented  as 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  destruction  of  120,000  lives  by  insanitary 
conditions,  and  the  temporary  disablement  by 
sickness  of  a tenfold  number.  The  loss  to  the 
mother  country  from  the  departure  of  emigrants 
is  countervailed  by  a return  of  custom  and  of 
good  will,  and  by  various  social  as  well  as 
economical  advantages.  But  the  premature 
departures  of  the  dead  are  a total  loss,  leaving 
heavy  burdens  of  dependent  orphanage  and 
widowhood. 

Dr.  Farr  has  realised  another  view,  which  I 
some  years  ago  expressed,  of  the  importance  of 
getting  out  tables  of  vitality,  or  of  the  ages  of 
the  living,  to  estimate  the  vital  force  of  com- 
munities,  and  the  gains  of  sanitation  by  com- 
parison  with  the  tables  of  mortality.  From 
these  now  and  important  tables  of  vitality,  it 
appears  that  there  are  in  the  healthiest  districts 
sixty  persons  in  eveiy  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  mature  age  of  forty,  whilst  in  the 
least  healthy  districts  there  are  only  forty 
persons  of  that  age.  As  a rule,  these  tables 
show  that  in  the  least  healthy  districts  the 
living  force  is  one-third  lower  than  in  the  more 
healthy  districts;  or,  as  1 might  express  it 
economically,  that  the  capitalised  value  of  the 
effective  living  force  is  one-third  higher  amongst 
the  same  number  of  the  population  of  tho  more 
healthy  districts  than  it  is  in  the  least  healthy 
districts.  I have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the 
economical  effect  of  bad  sanitary  conditions  in 
some  districts  where  there  is  a heavy  infantile 
mortality  thus, — that  it  is  as  if,  in  order  to  obtain 
one  working  horse,  two  colts  had  to  be  reared, 
and  the  working  horse  did  not  last  above  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  that  bo  would  have  yielded 
due  productive  force  under  good  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

An  example  of  the  economy  of  force  by  sani- 
tation  is  now  being  displayed  in  our  West  Indian 
colonies,  where  coolies,  labourers  from  the  East 
Indies,  are  being  imported  to  supersede  the 
negro  labour,  which  at  one  time  wa.s  considered 
to  bo  the  only  labour  possible  under  the  in- 
sanitary  conditions  prevalent  there.  The  coolies 
are  now  imported  under  sanitai-y  superintend- 
ence as  to  habitual  food,  labour,  and  remunera- 
tion  agreed  upon  fur  a term  of  years ; and, 
under  sanitary  rule,  tho  death-rates  are  on  the 
average  scarcely  above  one-half  the  death-rates 
amongst  tho  free-squatting  negroes.  The  cost 
of  the  coolie  to  the  planter  is  stated  to  bo  about 
301.  per  head  " delivered.”  Sanitation  gives  a 
double  value  to  tho  coolie  as  an  investment 
against  the  negro,  with  whom  the  planters 
would  now  dispense  as  an  inferior  investment. 
These  economic  factors  of  sanitation  are  sub. 


mitted  to  the  members  of  Congress  for  applica- 
tion to  their  respective  populations,  and  they 
may  doubtless  amply  vindicate  the  statement, 
the  superior  Governmental  position,  as  a means 
of  economy,  which  I contend  should  be  accorded 
to  a health  administration. 

I rom  data  I got  out  in  1851,  I e.stimated  the 
cost  of  preventible  sickness  and  mortality, 
chiefly  amongst  the  wage-classes  of  England  and 
Wales,  at  about  fifteen  millions  per  annum.  It 
might,  with  the  present  population,  be  estimated 
at  one-fourth  more.  On  Dr.  Farr’s  estimate  of 
the  Taluo  ( f life  lost  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
tho  total  loss  would  exceed  nineteen  millions 
sterling  annually.  Viewed,  then,  solely  in  the 
financial  aspect,  wo  may  ask  what  ought  to  bo 
the  position  of  the  Governmental  organisation 
to  stay  such  waste  ? 

Position  claimed  for  a of  Health. 

Bontham  drew  up  a model  constitutional  code 
for  all  nations,  in  which  was  provided,  as  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  a Health  Minister ; and  some 
early  elementary  writings  of  my  own  on  sani- 
tary  subjects  led  him  to  confide  to  me  the  task 
of  filling  up  tho  details  of  the  functions  of  that 
minister,  and  of  the  organisation  of  a special 
sanitary  service.  But  early  engagements  in 
some  largo  commissions  <)f  inciuiry  and  in 
executive  ofllces  prevented  me  from  acquitting 
myself  of  that  task,  fur  which,  indeed,  tho 
materials  were  but  scant,  wliereas  now  they 
will  bo  found  to  bo  abundant.  Our  iiresent 
Prime  Minister  has  made  a declaration,  which 
lias  been  hailed  throughout  thecoimtiy  : "That 
tho  health  of  tho  people  is  really  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  their  happiness,  and  all  their 
power  as  a State,  depend.  It  is  (juito  possible 
for  akingdom  tobo  inhabited  by  an  able  and  an 
active  population  ; you  may  have  skilful  manu- 
facturers,  and  you  may  have  a productive  agri- 
culture ; tho  arts  may  flourish  ; architecture 
may  cover  your  lands  with  temples  and  palaces; 
you  may  even  have  material  power  to  defend 
and  support  all  these  acquisitions;  you  may 
have  arms  of  precision,  fleets  of  fish  torpedoes  ; 
but  if  tho  population  of  that  country  is  station- 
ary, or  yearly  diminishes  in  stature  and  strength, 
that  conntry  is  ultimately  doomed.”  "The 
health  of  the  people  is,  in  my  opinion,  there- 
fore, tho  first  duty  cf  a statesman.”  The 
stupendous  pre-occupations  in  political  contests, 
to  wliioh  he  has  been  visibly  subjected,  will 
have  hitherto  obstructed  tho  duo  action  on  tho 
conviction  thus  expressed.  I liave  stated 
proximately  the  positive  amount  of  money 
interest  which  a Health  Department  has  to 
sustain;  but  I would  bog  to  submit  tliat  some 
of  the  evidences  as  to  relative  position  which 
may  be  claimed  for  the  Health  Minister,  as 
compared  with  the  'intere.sts  confided  to  other 
Ministers,  from  a Prime  Minister,  who  is  free  to 
arrange  the  distribution  of  places  in  his  Cabinet, 
a place  may  be  claimed  for  the  Health  Minister, 
and  for  this  reason  : — Tlie  fighting-time  for 
which  a War  Minister  and  his  organisation  has 
to  prepare,  is  for  short  periods  at  intervals  of 
years— it  is  to  bo  liopod  at  lengthened  intervals 
of  years.  The  fighting-time  fir  which  the 
Health  Minister  and  liia  organisation  has  to 
prepare  is  daily  and  continuously.  It  is  with 
him  as  if  an  invading  enemy  were  constantly 
to  be  met,  and  every  year  a great  battle  were 
fought  and  won  by  that  enemy  against  tho 
people  which  causes  such  slaughter  and  devasta- 
tion  as  I have  stated.  Twelve  years  of  prepar- 
ation,  for  only  a mouth,  or,  probably,  at  most, 
about  half  a year  of  fighting  time  of  tho  War 
Minister,  will  have  cost  the  nation  the  greater 
part  of  two  hundred  millions  sterling  (for  tho 
army  and  tho  navy),  the  greater  part  of  un- 
productive  expenditure  really  weakening  eco- 
nomio  force,  with  tho  results  of  great  destruc- 
tion and  aggravated  loss  in  large  pait  to  our- 
selves. The  expeiiclitnro  required  by  a well- 
appointed  Health  Department,  represented  by 
a competent  Health  Minister  during  its  con- 
stant fighting-time,  would,  to  our  utmost 
present  imaginations,  ho  vastly  less,  and  largely 
augment  national  economic  force  and  productive 
power.  Tho  War  Minister  himself,  however, 
needs  the  aid  of  tho  Health  Minister,  and  of  his 
organisation,  for  the  practical  applications  of 
sanitary  science;  fur,  with  us  in  war  hitherto, 
wliilst  the  loss  of  military  force  in  battle  has 
been  as  one,  the  loss  from  insanitary  conditions 
and  by  disease  has  been  as  two.  Our  first  army 
in  the  Crimea  was  lost  by  insanitary  conditions. 
The  Minister  of  War  acknowledged,  in  hie  place 
in  Parliament,  that  our  second  army  was  saved 
by  tho  application  of  sanitary  science,  ^and 
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retained  home  in  a better  state  of  health  than 
it  had  ever  been  in  barracks  at  home — saved,  it 
must  be  said,  by  the  practical  application  of 
science,  acquired  by  acting  as  sanitary  officers 
■who  had  their  training  under  our  first  general 
Board  of  Health.  The  aid  of  the  Health  Minister, 
and  of  his  organisation,  is  needed  not  only  by 
the  War  Minister,  but  by  the  Colonial  Minister, 
for  the  advancement  of  settlement  and  coloni. 
sation.  The  power  of  an  army  is  in  the  health 
of  the  soldier;  the  progress  of  a colony  will  be 
in  the  health  of  the  emigrant  colonisers.  I got 
an  important  lesson,  given  by  French  sanitation, 
examined  for  instruction.  In  a place,  held  for 
strategical  purposes,  three  sets  of  troops  had 
been  decimated,  and  three  sets  of  colonists 
swept  away  by  disease ; but  by  wcll-conducted 
sanitary  works,  the  conditions  were  altered,  and 
a seat  of  health  was  established  in  that  settle- 
ment, so  that  the  bii’th-rate,  which  had  been 
below  the  death-rate,  was  got  above  it,  and  as 
robust,  healthy  children  were  reared  as  any  at 
home,  whitst  the  death-rate  in  the  military  force 
was  made  as  good  as  in  Franco,  and  the  loss  of 
military  force  for  occupation  was  reduced.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  as  an  example  of  the  cold  shade 
of  obstruction  with  which  sanitation  has  to 
contend,  that  this  achievement  was  passed  over 
without  notice  or  reward  of  any  sort ; and 
it  was  so  with  us.  Those  whose  nonfeasance 
had  really  lost  the  first  army  in  the  Crimea,  and 
who  ought  to  have  been  tried  and  cashiered  for 
it,  received  decorations  and  distinctions;  whilst 
those  whose  science  and  labour  had  saved  it,  re- 
ceived none,  and,  it  must  be  added,  expected  none, 
and  applied  for  none.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
had  there  been  a fitting  Health  Minister  present 
in  the  French  Cabinet,  our  Crimean  example  ^ 
would  not  have  been  passed  over  and  lost,  ■ 
but  would  have  been  studied  and  extended  for 
the  advantage  of  France  and  of  civilisation,  as 
it  was  studied  and  applied  in  the  Northern  army 
during  the  recent  American  Civil  War. 

To  continue  the  illustration  of  the  application 
of  sanitaay  power  to  colonisation,  in  respect  to 
our  new  Eastern  possession  which  has  fallen  to 
the  charge  of  our  Government— a former  seat 
of  high  culture,  and  of  a large,  thriving  population 
— now  a scant  population,  eaten  up  by  sloth, 
and  depressed  by  extensive  marsh  miasma, 
where  seats  of  high  culture  are  made  seats  of 
pestilence.  In  the  common  course  of  temporary 
military  occupation,  such  places  may  bo  held 
merely  as  military  possessions,  and  large  ex- 
penditure  be  incurred  for  fortifications  and  mili- 
tary works,  and  tho  country  might  continue 
much  as  it  is  found.  Hospitals  might,  in  pity, 
be  erected  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  relief 
be  doled  out  for  the  cure  of  marsh  diseases, 
without  any  effort  being  made  for  the  drainage 
of  the  marshes  whence  the  diseases  arise.  But 
if  sanitary  science  and  economical  science  bo 
duly  consulted  aud  efficiently  applied,  the  pesti- 
lential  marshes  of  Cyprus  -will  be  drained,  pure 
water  will  be  collected  and  stored  for  distri- 
bution,  aud  droughts  averted,  tho  interior 
country  opened  up  by  roads,  wholesome  culture 
stimulated,  free  trade  protected  and  encouraged, 
and  tho  best  military  defences  -will  then  bo 
obtained,  in  a thriving  and  contented  population, 
under  remunerative  rule.  Of  such  successful 
saiiicary  and  economical  rule  wo  have  had  some 
good  instances  in  India.  It  was  the  observation 
of  one  of  our  sanitary  staff,  a competent  observer, 
who  went  to  the  relief  of  our  army  in  the  Crimea, 
that  if  the  money  expended  by  the  Russian 
Government  in  massive  fortifications  and  in  tho 
maintenance  of  excessive  military  establishments 
had  been  expended  upon  good  roads  throughout 
tho  empire  and  in  openiug  up  the  country  to 
trade  and  commerce,  fitting  it  for  healthful 
settlement,  a strong  population  might  have 
been  in  existence,  such  as  would  have  withstood 
our  allied  armies.  To  advert  to  our  home 
service,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
chief  seats  of  tho  foul-air  diseases  in  our  cities, 
against  which  a Health  Minister  may  direct  the 
most  efficient  means  of  prevention,  are  also  the 
chief  seats  of  drunkenness,  vice,  crime,  and 
disorder,  against  which  the  Home  Minister  (our 
Justice  Minister)  has  his  chief  occupation  in 
directing  only  partially  effective  measures  of 
repression.  The  service  of  the  Health  Minister 
must  come  in  aid  of  the  service  of  tho  Educa- 
tion Minister,  and  be  applied  to  schools,  as  they 
now  are  centres  of  children’s  epidemics  ; much 
injury  is  now  done  to  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  population,  and  to  their  industrial  aptitudes 
and  productive  force,  by  over-sedentary  work, 
and  consequent  unproductive  occupation  of 
time.  The  presence  of  a competent  Health 


Minister  may  also  serve  to  tho  better  informa- 
tion of  the  Finance  Minister,  by  preventing  his 
being,  as  he  now  frequently  is,  the  economiser 
(by  inadequate  allowances)  of  the  means  of 
economy  on  the  largest  scale  in  promoting 
health,  which  constitutes  the  strength  and  the 
wealth  of  the  population.  On  a coirect  com- 
parative examination  of  the  services  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
Government,  our  case  will  be  found,  by  an  en- 
lightened public,  to  be  made  good,  on  the  whole, 
for  a higher  and  more  effective  state  of  sanitary 
administration  than  now  exists. 

Reactionary  Interests  against  the  First  Central 
Organisation. 

Our  progress  has  been  beset  with  powerful 
reactionary  influences,  the  operation  of  which 
I may  not  stay  to  describe,  and  it  may  be  stated 
as  a progress  at  a rate  of  thi-ee  steps  forward 
and  two  steps  backward.  In  answer  to  my 
repiuings,  a late  chief,  Earl  Russell,  was  wont  to 
say  that  it  required  a quarter  of  a century  to 
get  the  idea  of  a simple  principle  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  our  people, — that  is  to  say,  as  they 
are  represented  in  Parliament.  They  have  to 
learn  to  solve  the  problem  of  conciliating  interest 
with  duty  in  local  administration.  They  have 
yet  to  understand  the  economy  of  one  properly- 
qualified  officer,  whose  time  is  devoted  to  his 
duty  in  prevention,  as  against  two  officers’  half 
time,  or  three  officers’  third  time  only  given  to 
it,  the  rest  of  the  time  and  interest  given  to 
private  curative  practice.  The  local  reports 
now  given  under  these  conditions  are  for  the 
moat  part  of  a perfunctory  character.  They 
consist  merely  of  barren  statistics  of  deaths, 
founded  on  a registration  of  the  causes  of  death, 
which  is  recognised  as  extremely  defective. 
Routine  statistical  returns  of  the  fact  of  death, 
and  even  of  tho  classes  of  diseases  of  which 
the  patients  died,  without  reference  to  the  pre- 
ventible  causes,  and  the  action  which  ought  to 
bo  taken  for  their  removal,  are  positively  per- 
nicious, as  tending  to  extend  a fatalist  impres- 
sion, that  such  deaths  and  diseases  are  the 
results  of  inscrutable  causes,  that  the  best  that 
can  bo  done  by  tho  local  admiuistration  has 
been  done,  and  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  it 
but  patient  resignation.  The  death-rate  of  one 
city,  which  has  really  an  excess  by  one-tbird  of 
preventiblo  deaths,  is  frequently  held  out  to  the 
peojjle  as  satisfactory  as  compared  with  that  of 
another  city,  where  the  death-rate,  including 
larger  proportious  of  preventible  deaths,  is 
higher.  London,  which  has  an  excess  of  20,000 
preventiblo  deaths  annually,  is  held  forth  as  the 
healthiest  city  in  the  world,  because  its  death- 
I'ate  is  not  so  high,  if  not  of  Paris,  as  that  of  Berlin 
and  of  Rome.  It  is  customary  in  these  reports 
to  give  solely  tho  mean  of  the  death-rate  of  au 
entire  city,  which  comprises  the  mean  of  popu- 
lations in  extremely  opposite  civic  conditions.  A 
mean  between  tho  conditions  of  Dives  aud 
Lazarus  tends  to  make  it  apparent  that,  after 
all,  Lazarus  has  not  so  veiy  much  to  comifiaio 
of.  In  some  of  our  cities  the  mean  is  as  great  as 
between  twelve  and  fifty  or  sixty.  The  defects  of 
urban  conditions  are  mitigated  in  appearance  by 
presenting  the  death-iates  of  suburban  and  of 
rural  districts  in  one  general  average.  .... 

Conclnsions  as  to  the  Reciprocal  Action  needed 
between  the  Central  and  Local  Sanitary 
Authorities. 

From  tho  indications  I have  given,  I submit 
as  conclusions  for  an  efficient  administrative 
organisation  of  the  public  health,  that, — 

(«)  A distinct  central  authority,  under  a 
Minister  of  Health  as  President  of  a permanent 
Board,  which  shall  have  executive  attributions 
as  above  specified,  is  of  absolute  necessity. 

(6)  That  the  efficient  action  of  the  central 
authority  is  dependent  on  the  completeness  and 
efficiency  of  special  local  organisations,  com- 
prising well-trained  and  well-appointed  local 
officers  of  health,  endowed  -with  independent, 
yet  responsible,  executive  attributions,  acting 
under  the  supervisory  authority  of  local  repre- 
sentative bodies. 

(c)  That  the  efficiency  of  tho  action  of  the 
local  officers  and  of  the  local  authorities  is 
dependent  on  the  constitution  and  efficient  action 
of  the  central  executive  as  an  instructional  and 
aiding  authority,  between  which  and  the  local 
authority  there  must  be  mutual  dependence  and 
harmonious  reciprocal  action. 

General  Definition  of  the  Primary  Functions 
needed  from  a Central  Authority. 

To  vary  the  definition  as  to  the  central 
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authority.  The  principles  of  the  attributions  of 
the  central  authority,  as  originally  proposed,  as 
comprehending  originally  the  connected  branch 
of  the  administration  of  the  funds  for  the  relief 
of  the  destitution,  were, — 

Firstly,  as  an  agency  for  collecting  aud  com- 
municating to  each  local  authority,  for  its  guid- 
ance, the  facts  and  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
the  experience  of  all  other  places  from  which 
information  might  be  obtained. 

Secondly,  as  an  agency  for  the  removal  of 
those  local  evils,  in  the  removal  of  which  the 
public  at  large  have  an  interest,  but  for  which 
the  people  of  the  locahty  are  helpless  or  incom- 
petent. 

Thirdly,  as  an  authority  of  appeal  between 
conflicting  local  authorities  or  interests. 

Fourthly,  as  an  authority  for  settling  the 
proper  amount,  and  the  correct  distribution  of 
local  charges,  and  for  the  protection  of  minorities 
and  absentees  against  wasteful  outlays  and 
undue  charges. 

Examples  of  the  Need  of  Central  Action  to  prevent 
Local  Oppression. 

The  importance  of  a distinct,  competent,  and 
impartial  authority,  for  the  exercise  of  these 
last-recited  functions,  for  the  removal  of 
obstructions  to  local  improvement,  arising  from 
jobbing  and  ignorant  waste,  and  also  for  the 
protection  of  individuals,  minorities,  and  ah- 
sentees,  and  often  of  majorities  against  oppres- 
sive local  charges,  was  extensively  displayed  in 
the  parochial  administration  of  England.  When 
townspeople  were  in  the  majority,  they  im- 
posed  extra  charges  upon  farmers  or  upon  the 
land.  When  the  farmers  were  uppermost,  they 
threw  extra  charges  upon  the  townspeople  and 
upon  manufacturers.  As  a rule,  given  a local 
tax,  and  a local  power  of  shifting  it  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  weaker  was  to  be  found  an 
undue  share  of  the  common  burden.  Then  it 
was  a common  and  almost  a general  practice 
of  tho  parishes  to  try  to  cheat  the  other  parishes 
by  undue  valuations  of  lands  and  houses,  by 
which  the  rate  of  contribution  to  a common 
stock  was  to  bo  regulated.  The  undue  local 
burdens  to  be  guarded  against,  now  common  in 
districts  under  unaided  local  administration,  are 
badly  con.structed,  misfitting,  and  ineffective 
sanitary  works.  The  new  central  authority, 
aided  by  an  independent  auditor,  served  to 
correct  those  abuses,  and  to  protect  tho  people 
against  gross  local  misgovernment. 

Conclusions. 

In  counteraction,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
deplorably  ignorant  relapses  in  principle,  in 
legislation,  aud  in  administration  which  we  have 
sustained,  there  have  been  steady  advances  in 
public  opinion,  by  which,  in  time,  those  relapses 
will  bo  retrieved.  Volantary  associations  are 
rising  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  in- 
vestigate and  promote  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge  on  the  subject.  I have  the  honour  to  be 
appointed  as  a delegate  to  this  Congress  by 
three  of  them.  Able  champions  in  the  press 
and  in  special  publications  in  support  of  sanitary 
measures  are  multiplying.  The  declaration  of 
our  Premier  that  “the  health  of  the  people  is 
the  first  study  of  a statesman,”  will  need  out- 
side support  for  its  advancement,  and  to  enable 
members  of  tho  Legislature  to  see  their  way  in 
it.  The  most  important  advance,  in  my  view, 
has  been  made  by  the  development  of  clear  and 
distinct  normas,  demonstrative  of  tho  extent  of 
thepowerof  sanitation.  The  most  direct  recent 
practical  legislative  measure  in  sanitation  has 
been  one  to  encoui’age  the  construction  of  im- 
proved dwellings  for  the  wage  classes,  a measure 
which  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  has 
only  gone,  aud  is  only  likely  to  go,  to  a per- 
centage of  the  conditions  requiring  removal. 
One  quarter  of  a year’s  deaths  proveutible  by 
improved  water  - supplies  and  tho  complete 
drainage  of  houses  and  cleansing,  would,  I 
believe,  fill  all  the  model  dwellings  built  in 
London  during  a quarter  of  a century.  They 
ai'e  mostly  improvable  in  economy  and  efficiency 
of  construction ; nevertheless  they  will  form 
useful  examples  of  improvement,  which  may  be 
brought  forv-'ard  for  examination  by  the  great 
prize  offered  by  tho  Kiog  of  Belgium  for  the 
best  instance  of  the  greatest  reduction  of  a 
death-rato  by  them  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Of  the  great  extent  of  the  evils  to  be  dealt 
with,  aud  of  the  administrative  agency  required 
to  deal  with  them,  aud  of  the  economy  of  an 
efficient  agency,  we  have  the  task  before  us  of 
convincing  others  as  'well  as  ourselves.  I beg 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
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as  vceux,  founded  upon  the  separate  experiences 
of  Great  Britain. 

1.  That  the  magnitude  of  the  prevcntible 
evils  to  be  dealt  with  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  populations  requires  the  organisation 
of  a distinct  central  department  of  the  public 
health,  with  tlie  special  attributions  hereinbefore 
set  forth,  presided  over  by  a Minister  of  State  of 
co-ordinate  position  with  other  Ministers,  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  government. 

2.  Tliat  such  Minister  should  be  endowed  with 
supervisory  and  consultative  functions  as  Presi- 
dent of  a Central  Board  composed  of  specialists 
of  independent  responsibility,  for  the  exercise  of 
executive  attributions  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health. 

3.  That  in  connexion  with  such  central  autho- 
rity, local  representative  bodies  should  be  ap- 
pointed, with  supervisory  and  consultative  func- 
tions over  local  officers  of  health,  with  securities 
for  special  aptitudes,  giving  their  whole  time  to 

j the  responsible  performance  of  their  duties, 

: under  general  rules  and  orders  set  by  the 
central  authority  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature. 

Finally,  I have  to  submit  to  the  Congress,  as 
tho  results  of  our  experiences,  that,  however 
well  the  principles  of  sanitary  science  may  be 
developed,  they  will  make  only  inconsiderable 
progress  under  disconnected  and  weak  local  ad- 
ministrations. But  whenever  the  established 
normas  are  applied  and  made  general,  as  they 
may  be  by  a completely-organised  administra- 
tion, they  will  effect  such  improvement  in  the 
health  and  strength  and  well-being  of  popula- 
tions as  in  no  ago  has  been  witnessed  or 
imagined. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  EXHIBITION, 
BERLIN. 

The  exhibition  of  paper  and  the  paper 
industry,  opened  under  distinguished  patronage 
tho  other  day  at  Berlin,  may  in  reality  lay 
claim  to  being  an  international  display,  for,  by 
the  side  of  a goodly  number  of  German  paper- 
makers,  about  fifty  representatives  of  the  paper 
trades  of  France,  England,  Austria,  and  the 
United  States,  have  participated.  It  has  been 
arranged,  both  as  regards  its  ensemble  and  its 
details,  after  the  style  of  tho  leather  exhibition 
held  last  year  in  tho  German  capital,  and  tho 
Caxton  Exhibition  in  London,  only  on  a far  more 
comj)lete  scale ; affording  a clear  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  various  manipulations  of  the 
raw  materials  used  in  papermaking;  the  dif- 
ferent machines  and  machine-tools,  all  in  opera- 
tion ; finally,  the  varions  descriptions  of  the 
manufactured  article  in  its  raw  and  fiuishod 
state,  all  aiTauged  in  tasteful  collections. 

Tho  participation  in  the  exhibition  is  very 
large,  notwithstanding  tho  counter-attraction  at 
Paris  ; the  number  of  cxlnbitors  being  over  500. 
Tlie  quality  of  tbo  various  papers  shown  is 
naturally  mostly  of  a superior  description.  It 
is  quite  beyond  our  scope  to  go  into  details,  or 
to  accord  special  praise  to  particular  makers, 
hut  this  mucli  may  be  stated, — that,  especially  in 
the  production  of  finer  and  fancy  paper,  besides 
tho  United  States  and  Germany,  Englaud 
occupies  an  honourable  place. 

It  seems  to  us,  also,  of  some  importance  to 
note  tho  great  consumption  of  cellulose  for 
paper-making,  as  represented  at  tho  Berlin 
exhibition.  Readers  of  tho  Builder  will  remem- 
ber that  we  drew  attention  to  this  subject  some 
time  ago.*  Tho  great  number  of  German  exhi- 
bitor’s of  this  raw  material  proves  that  tho  em- 
ployment of  wood  for  paper-making  bssassumed 
large  proportions  in  that  country,  and  that  the 
much  dearer  rags  have  been  eupirlantcd,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  a much  cheaper  raw  material, 
la  England,  as  is  well  known,  papermakers 
have  turned  their  attention  esjrecially  to  a 
vegetable  fibre,  esparto,  and  have  been  very 
successful  ill  this  direction.  Although  various 
substitutes  have  been  found  in  different  countries 
for  rags,  which  have  risen  enormously  in  price, 
the  latter  are  in  as  much  request  as  ever  for  the 
mauufactur'e  of  finer  paper’s  ; and  wo  need  not 
wonder  if  protectionists  call  out  for  protective 
(which  they  term  “rational”)  duties  on  that 
important  luw  material. 

An  especial  feature  of  tho  Berlin  Paper  Exhi- 
bition is  a pyramid  of  paper,  illustrating  the 
proportions  of  production  and  consumption  of 
that  material  in  the  various  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  Exhibition.  The  foundation,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  use  that  expression,  of  tho 
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pyramid  is  formed  by  the  United  States  (where 
about  30  lb.  of  paper  is  consumed  per  head) ; 
Germany,  England,  France,  Austria,  &c.,  follow. 
The  production  of  these  countries  is  in  about 
the  samo  proportion.  Curiously  enough,  the 
quantitative  difference  in  the  production  of  the 
different  countries  corresponds  to  the  various 
qualities  of  the  jraper  made.  The  United  States 
are  undoubtedly  first  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
if  wo  have  especial  regard  to  the  extensive  nso 
to  which  pnper  is  put  in  that  country.  There 
almost  anything  is  made  of  that  material.  At 
the  Exhibition  in  Berlin  may  bo  seen  whole 
houses  of  pasteboard,  paper  barrels,  curtains, 
pails,  napkins,  excellent  carpets,  an  article  won- 
derfully like  oilcloth,  paper  petticoats,  and 
many  other  articles. 

The  number  of  machines  exhibited  is  very 
large,  and  tho  way  in  wbicli  they  illustrate  the 
various  processes  of  papermaking  is  of  a very 
complete  nature.  It  was  owing  to  the  late 
arrival  of  the  greater  part  of  them  that  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  had  to  bo  postponed 
until  tho  20th  ult. 


THE  UTILISATION  OP  RIYERS  AND 
STREAMS. 

At  the  recent  congress  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Edward  Easton,  as  president  of  tho 
Mechanical  section,  read  the  opening  address, 
Mr.  Easton  said, — “At  the  commencement  of 
each  annual  report,  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  British  Association  is  ‘ to  give  a 
stronger  imjmlsc  and  a more  systematic  direc- 
tion to  scientific  inquiry,  and  its  division  into 
sections  was  made  with  the  view  of  concentrating 
such  inquiry  upon  tho  several  departments  of 
science.’  I propose  to  endeavour  to  further  that 
object  by  making  the  address,  which  I have  tho 
honour  to  deliver  as  president  of  Section  G,  a 
preface,  as  it  were,  to  the  fuller  consideration  of 
a subject  of  tho  highest  interest  to  all  tho  in- 
habitants of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  least 
to  thoso  who  havo  so  freely  extended  their 
hospitality  to  us  on  this  occasion.  That  subject 
is  the  conservancy  of  rivers  and  streams,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  tbo  term.  By  tho  conservancy 
of  rivers  and  streams,  I mean  the  treatment  and 
regulation  of  all  the  water  that  falls  on  these 
islands,  from  its  first  arrival  in  the  shape  of  rain 
and  dew,  to  its  final  disappearance  iu  tho  ocean. 
I bail  at  first,  in  iny  ignorance,  contemplated 
treating  the  subject  in  a still  wider  manner  by 
referring  to  the  rivers  and  streams  of  other 
countries  ; but  I soon  found  that,  without  going 
beyond  our  own,  the  vast  extent  of  tho  field  to 
bo  traversed  would  make  it  extremely  unlikely 
that  I could,  with  any  satisfactory  result,  attempt 
the  more  restricted  task  which  I havo  now 
' before  mo.  Indeed,  without  the  promised  aid 
which  I havo  referred  to,  I should  have  shrunk 
from  attempting  it  at  all.  The  question  -of  the 
conservancy  of  rivora  and  streams  involves  tho 
consideration  of  their  regulation  for  the  following 
principal  pur’iioses  : — 1.  For  the  supply  of  pure 
and  wholesome  water  for  the  domestic  and 
sanitary  wants  of  tho  population.  2.  For  tho 
supply  of  water  of  proper  quality  and  sufficient 
quantity  for  industrial  purposes.  3.  For  tho 
pi’Oirer  development  of  water-power.  4.  For  tho 
drainage  and  irrigation  of  laud.  5.  For  naviga- 
tion and  commerce.  6.  For  the  preservation  of 
fish.” 

After  an  interesting  sketch  of  what  had  been 
done  in  early  times  and  various  counti-res,  Mr. 
Easton  proceeded  to  say, — 

“ A great  number  of  Royal  Commissions  and 
Select  Committees  have  conducted  inquiries,  and 
made  reports  upon  most  of  tho  various  branches 
of  the  subject, — e.i;.,  the  pollution  of  rivers,  the 
water  supply,  arterial  drainage,  navigation, 
fisheries,  &c. ; hut,  until  the  appointment  last 
year  of  tho  Select  Committee  presided  over  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  no  attempt,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  has  been  m ade  to  grapple  with  the  question 
as  a whole,  and  the  report  made  by  them  to 
the  House  of  Lords  omitted  to  deal  with,  at 
least,  two  of  tho  objects  I have  indicated  as. 
being  necessary  to  the  proper  consideration  of 
tho  subject.  Tho  recommendations  made  iu 
the  Report  of  that  Committee  were  most  im- 
portant, and  they  will,  if  carried  out,  remove 
many  of  tho  difficulties  which  stand  in  tho  way 
of  a complete  system  of  conservancy  of  our 
rivers.  So  much  lias  been  written  on  the  engi- 
neering details  of  this  subject,  by  men  far 
better  qualified  than  I am  to  deal  with  them, 
that  I shall  confine  myself  to  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  principles  which  have  been  recog- 


nised by  tho  chief  authorities  as  essential,  and 
to  a few  suggestions  which  my  own  experience 
leads  mo  to  think  may  be  of  some  value. 
Almost  all  the  great  engineers  of  former  gene- 
rations who  havo  paid  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion, Smeaton,  Telford,  Rennie,  Golborne, 
Mylne,  Walker,  Rendel,  Stephenson,  Jossoii, 
Chapman,  Beordmore,  and,  without  mentioning 
names,  many  of  tho  most  eminent  now  living, 
havo  agreed  to  tho  following  general  proposi- 
tions : — That  tho  freer  the  admission  of  tho 
tidal  water,  the  better  adapted  is  tho  river 
for  all  purposes,  whether  of  navigation,  drainage, 
or  fisheries;  that  its  sectional  area  and  inclina- 
tion should  be  made  to  suit  the  required  carry- 
ing  power  of  the  river  throughout  its  entire 
length,  both  for  the  ordinary  flow  of  tho  water 
and  for  floods ; that  tho  downward  flow  of  the 
upland  water  should  be  equalised  as  much  as 
possible  throughout  tho  entire  year ; and  that 
all  abnormal  contaminations  should  be  removed 
from  the  streams.  In  carrying  out  these  prin- 
ciples, it  is,  perhaps,  superfluous?  to  say 
that  modifications  must  bo  introduced  to  suit 
the  particular  phenomena  of  each  river.  In 
some  watershed  areas  it  would  bo  easy 
to  construct  reservoirs  which  would  to  a 
great  extent  equalise  the  flow  and  reduce  floods. 
In  others  it  might  ho  better  to  control  tbo  floods 
by  means  of  embankments ; in  others,  to  Lave 
weirs  and  sluices,  delivering  into  side  channels, 
parallel  to  tho  main  stream,  with  tho  same 
object.  Sometimes  reservoirs,  or  receptacles, 
must  be  made  for)  catchiug  the  d4bris  brought 
down  by  tho  streams.  In  fact,  every  river 
must  bo  treated  as  a separate  entity.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  a systematic  collection 
of  data  relating  to  rainfall,  tho  geological  cha- 
racter of  the  gathering  ground,  and  tho  volume 
of  each  separate  stream,  should  be  made  for 
each  watershed  area ; and  this  should  bo  carried 
ou  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  enablo  a 
fairly  correct  estimate  to  bo  formed  of  tho 
behaviour  of  tho  river  both  in  time  of  flood  aird 
in  time  of  drought.  Tho  establishment  of  self- 
' acting  tide-registering  gauges  at  several  points 
■ of  every  outfall  should  bo  insisted  on.  By  these 
means  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  a water- 
shed  area  could  bo  ascertained  and  recorded, 
and  safe  and  trustworthy  knowledge  could  be 
obtained,  which  would  contribute  towards  tho 
determination,  not  only  of  the  works  which 
ought  to  bo  executed,  but  of  tho  incidence  of 
the  taxation  by  which  tho  necessary  funds 
should  bo  raised.  Let  me  say  here  that  I am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  necessity  for 
providing  two  kinds  of  water  for  the  supply  of 
large  towns, — the  one  for  drinking  and  cooking, 
from  springs  and  wells  beyond  all  suspicion  of 
contamination,  tho  other  sufficiently  clean  and 
soft  for  general  purposes, — will  be  gradually 
forced  upou  us  as  population  increases.  I also 
wish  to  remark  that  artificial  compensating 
reservoirs  may  be  much  more  frequently  made 
use  of  than  is  generally  supposed  to  bo  possible, 
when  it  is  considered  that,  so  long  as  tho  dams 
are  constructed  in  situations  whore  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  giving  way,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  they  should  ho  water-tight,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  can  be  constructed  at  a 
very  much  smaller  outlay.  In  fact,  tho  purpose 
would  bo  answered  by  a series  of  open  weirs, 
which  would  collect  the  water  iu  times  of  flood, 
and  discharge  it  gradually  down  tho  stream. 
The  example  of  our  French  neighbours  in 
tho  more  general  use  they  make  of  movablo 
weirs — barrages — of  varions  construction  could, 
I am  satisfied,  be  followed  by  us  with  very  great 
advantage  in  many  cases.  Tho  question  of 
water  power  is  one  which  I think  deserves  more 
consideration  than  it  has  lately  received.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  consider  that  small  water- 
mills are  of  littlo  or  no  value,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  most  rivers  and  streams,  this  is  to 
a very  great  extent  true,  but  only  because  tho 
supply  of  water  to  work  them  is  so  variable  and 
uncertain.  Sufficient  attention  has  never  yet 
been  given  to  the  subject  of  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation water  which  should  bo  given  for  tbo 
use  of  riparian  proprietors  when  the  water-shed 
areas  are  dealt  with  for  purposes  of  water-supply. 
There  is  a kind  of  empirical  rule  acknowledged 
by  most  of  the  eminent  water  engineers,  that 
one-third  of  tho  average  flow  of  three  cousecu- 
tive  dry  years  is  a fair  equivalent  for  the  abstrac- 
tion of  tho  water  falling  on  a gathering-ground. 
I am  strongly  of  opinion  that,  looking  to  imperial 
interests,  advantage  should  bo  taken  of  every 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  a gathering-ground 
to  provide  for  a much  larger  proportion  of  its 
available  water  being  sent  down  the  streams,  so 
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ttat  the  natural  water-power  of  the  country 
may  bo  properly  developed.  The  extra  cost  of 
the  necessary  works  must,  as  a matter  of  course, 
be  borne  ratably  by  the  interests  benefited.  It 
is  certain  that  with  the  progress  of  invention 
many  more  ways  of  utilising  this  power  will  be 
discovered.  At  present,  through  tho  medium  of 
compressed  air,  of  hydraulic  pressure,  and  of 
electro-motors,  the  great  disadvantage  of  its 
being  only  available  at  the  spot  where  the  water 
runs  is  overcome,  and  the  power  can  bo  trans- 
mitted to  any  distance,  and  used  wherever  it 
may  bo  most  conveniently  applied.  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  in  his  most  valuable  and  exhaustive  work 
on  tho  ‘ Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,’  has 
given  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  power 
allowed  to  escape  every  year  in  tho  shape  of 
floods,  and  tho  samo  calculation  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  sister  kingdom.  It  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  where  running  streams 
exist  the  power  required  for  estate  purposes,  on 
the  majority  of  properties  iu  the  IJnited  King- 
dom, might  be  obtained  by  a proper  conservation 
of  tho  natural  water  resources  of  those  streams. 
The  consideration  I have  been  able  to  give  to 
this  subject  has  helped  to  convince  mo  that, 
although  a vast  amount  of  labour  and  re- 
search has  been  devoted  to  it,  it  is,  never- 
theless, one  in  which  ‘ a more  systematic  direc- 
tion to  scientific  inquiry’  is  urgently  needed. 
I believe  that  the  first  step  ought  to  bo  the 
establishment  of  a distinct  Water  Department, 
which  should  at  onco  address  itself  to  tho 
remedying  of  the  evils  which  aro  found  to  be 
most  pressing.  The  time  has  long  since  arrived 
when  the  present  neglected  stace  of  many  of 
our  most  important  streams  should  bo  dealt 
with,  and  that  this  was  also  the  conviction  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  Government  is  evident 
from  ;the  appointment  of  so  influential  a com- 
mittee as  that  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  last  session.  Even  the  imperfect 
sketch  which  I have  been  able  to  place  before 
yon  will  have  made  manifest,  I think,  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
interests  involved, — interests  subject  to  periodi- 
cal losses  arising  from  tho  present  imperfect 
organisation,  or,  I may  say,  tho  present  entire 
want  of  organisation, — losses  which  are  not 
only  monetary,  and,  therefore,  to  a certain 
extent  capable  of  being  estimated,  but  which 
affect  health  and  imperil  life,  and  on  that 
account,  as  is  the  unhappy  experience  of  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  the  community, 
utterly  incapable  of  appreciation.  How,  for 
instance,  can  wo  estimate  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  country  at  largo  by  the  premature  death  of 
that  noble-minded  and  accomplished  gentleman 
tho  Princo  Consort,  whose  life  and  energies 
were  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  all  the 
objects  which  thi.s  a.ssociation  is  establi.shed  to 
foster  and  promote,  and  who  showed  his  strong 
sense  of  its  usefulness  by  presiding  at  ono  of 
its  most  brilliant  meetings  ? When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  many  lives  are  annually  sacrificed, 
either  directly  by  tho  action  of  floods,  or  by 
tho  indirect  but  no  less  fatal  influence  of  im- 
perfect  drainage  ; when  it  is  remembered  that 
a heavy  flood,  such  as  that  of  last  year,  or  that 
of  the  summer  of  1875,  entailed  a monetary 
loss  of  several  millions  sterling  in  the  three 
kingdoms — that  daring  every  year  a quantity 
of  water  flows  to  waste  representing  an  avail- 
able motive  power  worth  certainly  not  less 
than  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds ; 
that  there  is  a constant  annual  expenditure 
of  enormous  amount  for  removing  dibris 
from  navigable  channels,  tho  accumulation 
of  which  could  be  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  pre- 
vented  ; that  the  supply  of  food  to  our  rapidly- 
growing  population,  dependent,  as  it  is  at 
present,  upon  sources  outside  the  country,  would 
be  enormously  increased  by  an  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  fisheries ; that  the  same  supply 
would  be  further  greatly  increa?ed  by  tho  extra 
production  of  tho  laud  when  increased  facilities 
for  drainage  are  afforded  ; that,  above  all,  the 
problem  of  our  national  water-supply,  to  which 
public  attention  has  of  late  been  drawn  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  requires 
for  its  solution  investigations  of  the  widest  pos- 
sible nature, — I believe  it  will  be  allowed  that 
the  question,  as  a whole,  of  the  management  of 
rivers  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  it 
worthy  of  being  dealt  with  by  new  laws  to  be 
framed  in  its  e.xclusive  behalf.  A new  depart- 
ment should  be  created,  one  not  only  endowed 
with  powers  analogous  to  those  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  charged  with  the  duty 
of  collecting  and  digesting  for  use  all  the  facts 
and  knowledge  necessary  for  the  due  compre- 


honsion  and  satisfactory  dealing  with  every 
I’iver-basin  or  watershed  area  in  the  United 
Kingdom, — a department  which  should  be  pre- 
sided over,  if  not  by  a Cabinet  Minister,  at  all 
events  by  a member  of  the  Government  who 
can  bo  appealed  to  in  Parliament.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  an  intelligent  management  of 
watershed  areas  would  be  compatible  with  an 
absolute  profit  to  every  interest  affected  ; that 
we  iiave  here  no  question  of  give  and  take,  but 
that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  the  laws  of 
Nature,  under  proper  and  scientific  regulation, 
can  be  made  subservient  to  the  needs  of  the 
highest  civilisation." 


A PRESERVATIVE  FOR  THE  SIDES  OF 
BOILERS. 

At  present,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  really 
effective  means  for  preventing  incrustation  of 
boilers  has  come  into  general  use,  notwithstand- 
ing  that  in  many  large  works  the  removal  of 
the  incrustation,  after  boilers  have  been  in  use 
a certain  time,  is  a great  inconvenience.  In 
many  cases  the  hammering  necessary  in  loosen- 
ing the  fur  is  facilitated  by  coating  tho  boiler 
up  to  water-level  with  tar ; the  scales  fall  off 
then  more  easily,  but  the  fur  often  adheres  very 
firmly  in  places,  so  tiiat  tlio  operatiou  of  ham- 
mering becomes  very  tedious  and  expensive.  In 
other  instances,  pulverised  talc  has  been  added 
to  tho  water  of  the  boiler,  one  part  of  talc  being 
mixed  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight  of 
water.  Talc  has  been  used  especially  for  the  loco- 
motives of  tho  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway,  and  it 
is  said  that  its  employment  has  entirely  stopped 
incrustation.  According  to  a communication 
from  Herr  Franz  Biittgenbach,  in  tho  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  Polytechnische  Zeitung,  the  evil  of 
spending  much  time  and  money  in  loosening 
fur  may  bo  entirely  avoided  by  tho  following 
proceeding, 

A coarse-grained  mixture  of 

25  parts,  by  weight,  of  colophony, 

2i  „ ,,  graphite, 

,,  ,,  blacking, 

is  made,  and  5 lb.  of  it  dissolved  gradually 
in  about  40  lb.  of  boiling  gas-tar,  stirring  con- 
tinually, and  adding  then  about  1 lb.  of  tallow. 
This  solution,  when  still  warm,  is  diluted  with  50 
per  cent,  of  petroleum.  Tho  liquid  is  applied  as 
warm  as  possible  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler  as 
far  as  water-level.  When  the  boiler  has  to  be 
cleaned  after  the  usual  working  time,  on  ham- 
mering  its  sides  the  crust  falls  off  in  largo  pieces, 
often  several  square  feet  wide,  and  the  boiler- 
plate beneath  appears  almost  like  new.  Tho 
coating  must  then  bo  renewed.  A large  boiler 
the  cleaning  of  which  usually  takes  days,  and 
then  does  not  get  properly  clean  along  the  seams 
and  rivets,  only  occupies  as  many  hours. 

Tho  method  has  been  tried  by  tho  inventor 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  offers  great  advan- 
tages, especially  in  large  works.  Care  is  to  be 
taken,  however,  to  lay  the  coating  on  well.  On 
account  of  the  strong  smell  of  the  mixture,  it  is 
better  to  put  on  several  workmen  at  once  for 
laying  it  on  ; protected  lights  must  also  be  used. 
The  boiler  has  to  be  left  to  dry  for  several  hours 
before  filling  again. 


HINTS  FOR  LIVERPOOL. 

Liverpool,  in  St.  George’s  Hall  and  tho  com- 
paratively new  buildings  which  surround  it, 
possesses  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking 
architectural  views  in  Europe.  Facing  tho 
principal  front  of  the  hall  is  the  fine  and  simple 
front  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Station; 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hall  aro  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  the  Picton  Reading-room,  and  the 
Brown  Free  Library  and  Museum,  which  look 
over,  to  a great  extent,  the  space  at  the  back  of 
the  hall,  which  stretches  along  its  whole  length 
until  it  reaches  the  street  and  small  houses  on 
the  south  side  of  the  hill.  In  the  middle  of  this 
space  stands  St.  John’s  Church,  and  the  space 
itself  consists  of  a hideous  and  disused  grave- 
yard. Across  one  corner  runs  a public  footpath  ; 
but  the  whole  is  an  absolute  desert  of  sand,  re- 
lieved with  some  tufts  of  weeds  and  grass,  with  a 
few  crooked  tombstones  and  black  iron  railings  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  surface.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  south  aud  west  by  a brick  wall, 
and  on  the  north,  facing  the  museum,  by  a wall 
adorned  with  pilasters.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  and  will  be  a continuous  drawback 
to  this  fine  site ; whereas  if  the  walls  were 
taken  down,  anda  light  railingputin  their  place, 
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or  possibly  no  railing  at  all,  and  the  graveyard 
were  laid  out  with  shrubs  and  flower-beds,  aud, 
if  possible,  with  grass,  this  dreary  desert  would 
become  a fair  sight,  and  would  add  vastly  to  the 
general  attractions  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  it  needs  more  than 
for  us  to  point  out  tho  advantages  of  such  a step 
to  induce  effoidis,  at  any  rate,  to  be  made  to  bring 
it  about. 

There  is  also  another  curious  piece  of  mis- 
management in  connexion  with  ono  of  Liver- 
pool’s finest  and  most  unique  works, — the  landing 
stage.  Tho  stage  and  the  large  shelters  which 
stand  on  it  are  absolutely  bare  of  seats,  and  at 
any  time  of  the  day  tired  passengers  may  be 
seen  seated  on  their  boxes,  or  resting  like 
flamingoes  wearily  on  one  log.  Such  small 
things  are  of  infinite  importance  to  the  comfort 
of  the  public. 


ORGAN-CASE,  ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

We  give  an  engraving  of  the  organ-case  at 
Rochester  Cathedral  as  designed  by  the  late  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott,  under  whoso  direction  the  more  recent 
restoration  of  the  eastern  portion  of  this  beau- 
tiful aud  interesting  cathedral  was  carried  out. 
As  many  of  our  readers  aro  aware,  Rochester  has  , 
undergone  two  restorations  within  the  modern 
period  ; one  under  Mr.  Cottingham  in  1825-30, 
just  at  tho  commencement  of  the  Gothic 
revival,  when,  as  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  the  real  character  of  Gothic  detail  was 
not  in  the  least  understood,  even  by  those  who 
were,  according  to  their  light,  enthusiastic] 
revivalists  of  Mediasval  architecture.  How  far 
Cottingham’s  zeal  was  destitute  of  knowledge 
is  sadly  shown  by  the  central  tower,  which  he 
completed,  and  which  presents  such  a purely 
“ joiner’s  Gothic  ’’  appearance  as  to  interfere 
with  and  spoil  to  a great  extent  the  whole 
character  of  the  ancient  city,  when  the  tower  is 
seen  on  entering  it  as  the  most  conspicuous 
object  next  to  the  old  castle  : the  very  idea  of 
the  place  being  a cathedral  city  is  almost 
removed  by  this  weak-looking  erection  in  tho 
middle  of  it.  There  is  some  talk,  we  believe,  of 
rebuilding  tho  tower,  iu  a manner  more  conso- 1 
nant  with  what  is  now  known  of  the  true  spirit 
of  Mediaeval  work,  when  funds  shall  bo  forth- 
coming  for  the  purpose.  In  the  interior  of  the 
choir,  Cottingham’s  work  seems  to  have  been 
confined  more  to  conservation ; at  all  events, 
the  Cottingbam  handling  is  pretty  well  oblite- 
rated  by  that  of  tho  later  restorer,  and 
the  refinement  and  beauty  of  William  de  Hoo’s 
architecture  of  pure  Early  English  type  (1227) 
is  well  brought  out.  Tho  coloured  decoration 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  choir-walls  is  a restora- 
tion from  traces  found,  a portion  of  the  original 
being  preserved  in  the  south-east  transept ; it 
is  divided  or  jointed  into  oblong  spaces  with  a 
gold  heraldic  lion  on  a red  ground  iu  each  space, 
forming  a kind  of  diaper  or  powdering  on  a large 
scale.  The  general  effect  is  good ; bub  as  a 
piece  of  tho  original  design  is  preserved,  wo 
somewhat  question  the  judgment  of  reuroducing 
afresh  all  over  the  wall  this  very  primitive  and 
rather  absurd-looking  conventional  lion,  which 
certainly  has  no  beauty  in  itself.  Tho  chancel 
is  laid  with  glazed  tiling  in  tho  manner  con- 
sidered almost  a necessary  part  of  restoration 
work  now,  and  of  which  we  have  said  in  other 
cases  that  it  very  much  militates  against  repose 
of  effect,  and  gives  an  undesirable  "church 
furniture  ’’  element  to  the  whole  ; we  should  be 
glad  to  see  this  particular  method  of  finish  give 
way  to  the  employment  of  some  method  of 
flooring  less  showy  and  glittering  in  effect.  The 
new  reredos  stands  in  a rather  singular  maimer 
in  the  centre  of  the  chancel  floor,  on  a block  of 
plain  masonry  with  free  passage  all  round  it; 
the  upper  portion  of  tho  reredos,  containing 
a bas-relief,  corbelling  out  at  each  end  over  the 
substructure  in  a manner  unusual  aud  not 
altogether  satisfactory  in  effect. 

The  treatment  of  tho  organ  and  tho  design 
of  the  organ-case  are,  however,  very  satisfactory 
indeed ; and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  tho 
engraving  we  publish,  and  in  regard  to  which  we 
have  been  disappointed,  does  not  fully  illustrate 
the  detail  of  the  organ-case,  which  is  both 
original  and  artistic  in  effect.  Tho  view,  how- 
ever, serves  the  purpose  of  a diagram  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  organ-case  is  divided 
so  as  to  keep  tho  vista  into  the  choir.  This  is 
very  snccessfully  done  iu  regard  to  appearance, 
and  is  also  achieved  without  the  disadrantago 
of  breaking  up  the  instrument  and  taking  parts 
of  it  into  holes  and  corners  of  tho  building, 
which  has  been  done  too  often  of  late. 
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ORGAN  CASE  : ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL, The  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  Architect. 
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' BUILDINGS  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

The  Ahjerian  exhibits  avo  various,  inclndiog 
woods,  wines,  oils,  cork,  alfa  (a,  kind  of  lonj 
grass),  cotton,  grain  (including  that  of 
the  famous  eucalyptus),  marble,  mats,  and  even 
wigs  ; there  are  also  some  very  fine  photographs 
by  Cairo],  of  Oran  ; a few  excellent  garments, 
maunfactured  in  the  Mussulman  workshop 
founded  by  Madame  Luce;  and  an  assortment 
of  educational  works. 

The  plan  of  the  Algerian  palace  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Trocadero  is  due  to  M.  C.  Wablo  j the 
architectural  details  and  ornamentation  are 
I borrowed  from  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
of  Algeria,  and  from  the  mosques  of  Tlemsen, 
1 which  dates  as  far  back  as  tlie  thirteenth  and 
I fourteenth  centuries,  an  ej)och  when  the  artists 
of  that  capital  rivalled  in  taste  and  talent  those 
of  Andalusia. 

The  palace  occupies  a space  of  35  metres  in 
length  and  50  metros  in  depth;  the  galleries 
and  peristyle  cover  a surface  of  1,200  square 
m^'tres  ; the  tower  facing  the  east  is  35  metres 
in  height.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  palace 
is,  as  near  as  possible,  a faithful  reproduction 
of  the  entrance  to  the  celebrated  mosque  of 
Sidi-Boumedino  at  Tlemsen,  with  its  frame  of 
faience  and  arabesques ; all  the  details  of  the 
exterior  decorations  and  faience  were  executed 
by  M.  Leon  Parvillie,  from  designs  furnished  by 
M.  Wablo,  as  also  were  the  decorative  paintings 
on  the  ceilings  and  walls,  the  escutcheons,  &c. 
In  this  he  was  ably  seconded  by  M.  Marquette. 
A charming  salon  de  repos  is  established  in  the 
centre  of  the  farthermost  gallery ; the  Arabic 
inscriptions  round  the  arcade  which  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  saloon  of  rest  were  designed  by 
M.  C.  H.  Gabeau,  principal  military  interpreter. 
Outside  the  palace  kiosqnes  have  been  erected 
by  Algerian  merchants,  who  exhibit  Oriental 
stuffs,  jewelry,  and  fancy  articles ; these  are 
sold  at  prices  which  would  even  astonish  the 
Arab  tradesman  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

The  Pavilion  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Improvements  is  furnished  with  maps,  plans, 
charts,  designs,  and  models  of  lighthouses, 
bridges,  viaducts,  everything,  in  fact,  connected 
with  building  and  civil  engineering.  As  at 
Vienna  and  Philadelphia,  a special  building  in 
plain  and  glazed  brickwork  has  been  erected  for 
this  exhibit;  the  iron  frameworksent  to  America 
two  years  since  for  the  same  purpose  has  been 
utilised.  The  building,  artistic  decorations,  the 
grouping  of  the  models,  the  arrangement  of  the 
maps,  &c.,  are  the  sole  work  of  M.  De  Dartein, 
engineer,  professor  of  architecture  at  the  Poly- 
technic and  Civil  Engineering  Schools.  This 
gentleman  received  admirable  aid  in  his  task 
from  M.  Boulard,  superintendent  of  the 
draughtsmen’s  department  in  the  School  of  Civil 
Eugiueeriug,  also  from  M.  do  Vesly,  recently 
attached  to  the  staff.* 


THE  CONDITION  OP  TENBY. 

The  Builder  having  long  been  famed  as  the 
pioneer  and  propagator  of  sanitary  reform  in 
England,  I wish  to  call  public  attention,  through 
its  medium,  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  sanitary 
state  of  Tenby,  in  South  Wales.  Tenby  is  a sea- 
port town  of  4,000  inhabitants,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, situated  on  the  west  side  of  Caermartheu 
Bay,  on  the  north-east  margin  of  a rocky  penin- 
sula, and  the  greater  part  of  the  town  stands  on 
a considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  con- 
sequently possesses  great  facilities  for  thorough 
drainage. 

Tenby  is  famed  for  its  fine  white  sands, 
beautiful  scenery,  and  bracing  healthy  climate; 
it  has  great  natural  advantages  for  being  made 
one  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  healthy  wiTtering- 
places  in  the  kingdom.  Unfortunately,  not  only 
for  Tenby,  but  for  every  one  who  wishes  to 
enjoy  healthy  seaside  air  combined  with  fine 
scenery,  the  affairs  of  the  town  are  ruled  by 
certain  authorities  who,  either  from  ignorance 
or  obstinacy,  will  not  perform  their  plain  duty 
of  adopting  proper  sanitary  measures  to  make 
their  district  as  healthy  as  it  ought  to  be.  In 
looking  over  the  last  quarterly  return  issued  by 
the  authority  of  the  Registrar-General,  Ifind  that 
the  death-rate  of  Tenby  is  at  the  rate  of  26-8  per 
1,000  per  annum ; whereas,  if  it  were  in  a proper 
sanitary  condition,  the  death-rate  ought  not  to 
e.xceed  10  per  1,000.  In  the  same  returns,  I 
find  the  death-rate  of  Herne  Bay  only  S’5  ; 
Worthing,  12-3;  Lowestoft,  12-5;  Weymouth, 

•Our  illustrations  were  prepared  from  excellent  plioto- 
graphs  by  M.  Neurdein,  of  Paris. 


12-9  ,■  Margate,  110;  Dover,  14'1;  Little- 
hampton,  town  of  the  same  population  as 
ienby,  and  imperfectly  drained,  has  a mortality 
per  1,000.  Why  is  it  that  Tenby, 
which  18  blessed  above  the  majority  of  towns 
with  every  natural  condition  that  could  be 
desired,  for  placing  it  at  the  very  top  of  the 
hy^enic  scale,  still  I'emains  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  occupying  the  very  bottom  of  the 
scale  The  cause  of  the  deplorable  unsanitary 
condition  of  Tenby  is  not  far  to  seek ; it  can 
only  be  attributed  tothorongh  bad  management. 

"^le  drainage  of  the  town  is  very  defective  ; 
such  sewers  and  drains  as  do  exist  are  without 
proper  ventilation ; in  many  quarters  of  the 
town  there  are  no  drains,  and  foul  cesspools  still 
exist.  The  fiood-tidos  act  as  a force-pump  in 
forcing  the  sower  vapours  and  fonl  gases  back 
into  the  town,  and  in  some  places  these  foul 
gases  escape  direct  into  yards  and  houses.  The 
water-supply  is  also  very  defective.  The  town  is 
supplied  from  two  opeu  reservoirs,— the  old  and 
the  new.  The  old  reservoir  is  situated  in  a 
hollow,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  rising 
hilly  pasture-land  ; whenever  there  is  a heavy 
fall  of  rain,  especially  a thunderstorm,  the  water 
runs  rapidly  down  the  stoop  slopes,  and  washes 
the  excrement  of  the  cattle  into  the  reservoir 
that  in  a short  time  breed  innumerable  ani! 
malcula,  which  find  their  way  direct  into  the 
water-mains.  Four  years  ago  a plan  was  pre- 
pared for  supplying  the  town  with  pure  water 
from  certain  springs  to  bo  collected  by  under- 
ground  deep  drains  into  a covered  reservoir,  by 
which  means,  if  the  plan  had  been  properly 
earned  out,  the  town  could  at  all  times  have 
been  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  spring- 
water  never  exceeding  S'l^Fah.;  but  to  save 
the  expense  of  a properly-covered  reservoir  and 
sufficiently  deep  drains,  the  authorities  in  their 
wisdom  elected  to  have  an  open  basin  in  a hole, 
at  an  angle  formed  by  two  cross-roads,  where 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  basin  stands 
considerably  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
highways,  and  the  consequence  is,  the  dust  and 
dry  animal  droppings  are  blown  with  every  wind 
that  blows  into  the  water  that  supplies  the 
to^.  Under  such  conditions  can  we  bo  sur- 
prised at  the  excessive  mortality  of  the  town, 
when,  instead  of  the  town  getting  the  benefit 
of  pure  cold  water  direct  from  the  springs,  the 
visitors  are  treated  to  water  heated  by  the  sun, 
and  seasoned  with  road-dust,  sweepings,  animal 
matter,  live  animalculco,  and  the  spawn  of  water 
tritons  ? The  town  council  were  duly  warned, 
if  they  persisted  in  making  an  open  service 
reservoir  in  such  a visibly  bad  position,  they 
would  have  cause  to  regret  it  when  it  was  too 
late. 

The  great  mortality  of  the  town  has  proved 
that  the  warning  was  not  nncnlled  for.  I would 
advise  all  weakly  persons  who  are  in  search  of 
health  at  the  sea-side  to  avoid  Tenby  as  they 
would  poison ; and  as  for  those  healthy  people 
in  search  of  recreation  and  pleasure,  and  who 
wish  to  visit  Tenby  for  the  sake  of  its  fine 
scenery,  they  should  insist  on  all  their  drinking- 
water  being  boiled.  My  advice  to  the  Tenby 
town  council  is,  if  they  wish  to  answer  the 
above  indictment  they  should  set  about  the 
reform  in  earnest,  and  show  a reduced  mortality 
bill ; no  other  answer  than  a reduced  death- 
rate  can  pi'ove  of  any  avail. 

Wm.  Burns,  Sanitary  Engineer. 


TOWN  COUNCILS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCI.VTION. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architec- 
tural Association  was  held  on  the  13th  inst.  in 
the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  employment  of 
the  officers  in  the  borough  engineer’s  depart, 
ment  by  the  several  standing  committees  of  the 
council  in  the  designing  and  carrying  out  of  the 
projected  public  architectural  works  in  New- 
castle. 

Mr.  T.  Oliver,  president  of  the  Association,  in 
opening  the  meeting,  said  the  committee  of  the 
Association,  who  hacl  consulted  their  hon.  solici- 
tor,  considered  the  members  had  a strong  case 
against  what  was  an  unparalleled  grievance. 
Personally,  ho  believed  the  council  were  not 
aware  of  the  injustice  they  were  doing  to  the 
architectural  profession,  but  thought  they  were 
acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  town.  In 
his  opinion  and  experience,  the  course  adopted 
was  not  only  unusual  but  unfair ; and  so  far  from 
being  economical  was  the  most  expensive  course 
that  could  be  adopted.  The  public  architectural 


•vrorks  of  a great  town  like  Newcastle  should 
afford  employment  for  its  most  gifted  sons, 
whether  they  be  young  or  old,  and  the  only  way 
to  test  their  merits  was  for  the  corporation  to 
subimt  tlieir  public  buildings  to  competition, 
bir  G.  G.  Scott,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  Mr 
Waterhouso  wero  instances  of  unknown  men 
rising  to  emmonco  entirely  by  their  competitive 
productions.  All  other  corporations  adopted 
the  principle  of  competition,  and  ho  contended 
they  were  justified  in  asking  the  corporation  of 
Newcastle  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Ncwcombe  moved  the  following 
resolution  : — 


. .-...jn.ioilUll  111  CWCBStie  IlftTO 

not  a|)po]uU‘4  an  ar^hitc  t Ibr  llie  liorough,  the  Northern 
Architectural  Asaociatioii  view.,  witli  great  dissali.faclinn 
anct  regret  the  employment  of  the  cnL-ineeriiiK  staff  to 
dcBi^  and  carry  out  the  projected  public  aTchitectural 
buildincs  in  Newcastle,  not  only  to  tlie  CTident  diaadvan- 
tage  ol  the  present  practising  architects,  hut  to  the  detri- 
ment  of  art  and  nrcliitecture  for  ye-irs  to  come.  The 
Northern  Arelnteclurnl  Asso.-iation  would  most  rcfipeet- 
fully  suggest  that  Ilia  council  put  sll  pul.lic  nrchitecturnl 
works  to  competition,  ns  is  customary  in  other  larcc  towns 
and  cities  throughout  the  kingdom.  That  a meniorial  be 
forwarded  to  the  council  embodying  f.regoing  resolu- 
tion, and  that  n deputation  attend  at  the  next  meeting  and 
present  the  same.” 


Mr.  T.  Rcay  seconded  the  resolution,  lie 
thought  they  were  fully  warranted  in  calling 
attention  to  the  matter.  Remarks  had  been 
made  for  years  past  of  the  engineers’  depart- 
ment of  LowcasUe  liaving  to  do  with  architec- 
tural work.  It  would  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  for  the  profession,  should  the 
memorial  of  the  council  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  Edward  Shewbrooks  supported  the  reso- 
lution as  one  which  to  his  mind  was  of  very 
grave  importance.  It  affected  not  only  the 
present  but  the  future  position  of  their  town, 
architecturally  considered.  They  knew  and 
valued  the  remains  of  ancient  cities  in  proper- 
tion  to  the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  and 
they  judged  of  their  modern  cities  and  towns  by 
the  beauty  of  their  streets  and  public  buildings. 
They  should  always  remember  this,  that  they 
built,  or  rather  should  build,  as  much  fur  their 
descendants  as  for  themselves,  and  if  they 
erected  a public  or  oven  a private  edifice, 
which  was  devoid  of  grace  or  beauty,  they  did 
as  much  harm  as  if  they  enacted  a bad  or  iin- 
m'lral  law.  Ho  supposed  it  would  hardly  bo 
denied  that  an  architect  required  a special 
training  as  much  as  a lawyer  or  a doctor.  As 
they  would  not  thinkof  entrusting  their  law-work 
to  a quack,  or  their  personal  health  to  a charla- 
tan, why  did  they  find  that  there  were  those 
who  fancied  any  one  could  be  trusted  to  act  as 
an  architect  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn  (lion,  secretary)  said  ho 
thought  they  had  only  to  mention  the  matter, 
and  they  would  receive  attention  at  the  liand.s 
of  the  town  council.  IIo  con.siclcred  it  was  not 
a question  of  clieapnesa,  but  of  producing  build- 
ings worthy  of  the  town.  Any  ono  with  any 
artistic  taste,  when  he  looked  at  tlie  build- 
ings  in  Newcastle,  would  not  ask  who  was  the 
architect,  but  who  w’as  the  engineer,  for  the 
mouldings  of  them  showed  that  an  onginoerhad 
his  band  in  them.  When  their  chief  engineer 
was  appointed,  there  was  a discussion  as  to  tlio 
position  he  should  take  in  regard  to  buildings, 
and  several  members  of  the  council  thought 
that  an  engineer  could  not  be  an  architect.  At 
the  present  moment  they  had  works  about  to  bo 
introduced  by  the  council  which  would  involve 
a cost  of  200,0001,  such  as  the  fisli-markct,  the 
free  library,  the  public  park  buildings,  &c.,  to 
bo  put  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  not  quali- 
fied  themselves  as  architects.  The  art  of  New- 
castle would  bo  degraded. 

The  motion  was  passed  unanimously.  It  was 
announced  by  the  chairman  that  their  annual 
excursion  would  be  made  on  Thursday  to  Ushaw 
College,  which  they  would  be  allowed  to  visit, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Bishop  of  Hexham 
and  Newcastle. 


A Revival  at  Cyfartlifa  Ironworks, — 
The  Cambrian  says  that  tiiere  is  some  prospect 
of  an  early  revival  of  work  at  Cyfarthfa.  “All 
the  necessary  arrangements  are  being  mado  to 
light  up  two  blast  furnaces,  and  the  pig  pro- 
duced will  be  worked  up  into  merchant  bar. 
Many  of  the  old  hands  have  been  looked  up,  and 
have  undertaken  to  respond  to  the  call  to  work 
at  any  moment,  and  their  names  have  been 
entered  at  the  office.  Wlien  the  fires  are  once 
more  blazing  away  at  Cyfarthfa  there  will  be  an 
outburst  of  rejoicing  at  Merthyr  such  as  we 
have  not  had  for  a lung  period.  The  scale  of 
operations  oven  at  the  start  will  be  such  as  to 
afford  employment  to  several  hundred  men.” 
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ST,  ALBAN’S  EOOi'  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — As  everything;  relating  to  competitions 
for  important  works  becomes  known  in  building 
circles,  and  as  I find  that  I am  considered  by 
many  people  i-esponsible  for  most  of  what  is 
done  at  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  now,  I beg  to  disclaim 
all  responsibility  for  the  last  act  of  tho  com- 
mittee, five  of  whom  (making  an  accidental 
majority)  have  resolved  to  invito  a new  compe- 
tition for  the  new  roof  from  the  same  builders 
who  tendered  before  for  the  restoration  now 
going  on,  althongh  Messrs.  Longmire  & Burgo 
are  bound  by  their  present  contract  to  do  all 
further  work  that  may  be  ordered,  according  to 
tho  schedule  of  prices  on  which  their  former 
tender  was  based,  which  was  much  the  lowest 
of  allj  and  althongh  the  architect  had  sent  in 
their  tender  for  it  accordingly,  approved  by 
himself,  for  a new  high  roof  of  various  kinds, 
and  it  was  published  and  founded  on  by  speakers 
at  tho  late  public  meeting;  and  although  the 
nave  is  now  full  of  their  scaffolding,  put  up  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  the  roof,  and  of  their 
timber,  stones,  and  men,  and  must  remain  so  for 
months  for  finishing  their  present  work ; and 
although  they  have  been  kept  waiting  for 
months  on  account  of  the  various  investigations 
and  discussions  ; and  although  they  have  done, 
to  the  admiration  of  everybody,  the  setting  up  of 
the  nave  wall,  which  turned  out  far  worse  than 
was  expected,  with  great  improvements  of  their 
own  upon  the  specification  which  they  con- 
tracted on ; and  although  Mr.  Longmire  saved 
us  from  drifting  into  the  tremendous  blunder  of ' 
beginning  to  cobble  up  this  rotten  roof,  which 
would  have  cost  far  more  than  tho  new  one, 
and  have  been  a bad  job  after  all. 

If  wc  were  a Town  Council  building  a ball, 
our  votes  would  be  published  with  the  act  ot  tho 
majority,  but  here  it  is  not  so,  and  those  who  are 
ashamed  of  such  a proceeding  must  disavow  it 
as  they  can.  And  though  I do  not  suppose  that 
any  of  the  respectable  bnilders  who  have  been 
invited  to  underbid  a published  tender,  based  on 
a competition  schedule  of  prices,  will  condescend 
to  such  a transaction,  even  if  they  tliink  they 
can  afford  it,  it  is  right  that  they  aud  others 
with  whom  we  may  have  to  deal,  and  our  own 
subscribers  too,  should  know  that  this  is  only  tho 
act  of  a casual  majority,  of  whom  itis  charitable 
to  believe  that  they  did  not  all  understand 
tho  nature  of  it,  though  it  was  evident  to  mo 
in  two  minutes  that  some  of  them  came  deter- 
mined to  do  it  at  all  hazards,  for  reasons  not 
difficult  to  guess.  Edit.  BiiCKKri'. 


THE  ROOF  AT  ST.  ALBAN’S. 

SiK, — I havo  not  the  lionour  of  clairaiog  for  my  profes- 
sion that  of  an  architect,  but  I have  juat  read  with  horror 
of  a meeting  at  St.  Alban’s,  ■whereat  a proposal  was  carried 
to  place  a high-pitch  roof  of  thde  on  St.  Aibans  Abbey, 
and  I implore  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  raise  your  powerful  voice 
against  anything  so  dreadful.  The  nave  walls,  we  know, 
are  of  immenso  length  in  proportion  to  their  height,  but 
are  relieved  by  elegant  lancet  windows  ; but,  picture  that 
length  of  cold,  cheerless  slate,  unrelieved  by  anything,  and 
the  increased  bei^lit  of  this  roof  would  not  only  necessitate 
the  rebuilding  ol  the  west  front,  but  would  also  destroy 
the  ancient  and  unique  appearnuee  of  tlie  Abbey,  an'd 
utterly  dwarf  the  proportion  of  its  grand  tower.  Pray, 
Mr.  Editor,  use  your  voice  against  this  destruction  (sanc- 
tioned hy  a few  clericals  in  power,  and  other  tasteless 
persons)  of  one  of  our  grandest  ancient  edifices, 

Mrsic. 

*,•  If  “ Music  ” had  read  his  Duildfr  he  would  have 
open  that  wc  had  already  advocated  another  course. 


GALILEE:  ITS  ANTIQUITIES  AND 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

In  tbe  Geographical  Section  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  held  its  annual  cougress  at  Dublin  last 
week,  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Kitchener,  R.E.,  read  a 
paper  entitled  “ A Survey  of  Galilee.”  He  said  : 
Tho  great  work  on  which  tho  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  has  been  occupied  for  tbe  last  six 
years  is  a map  of  Palestine  on  tbe  model  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  England  and  Ireland.  The 
map  of  Palestine,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  on 
tho  1-in.  scale,  has  now  been  completed.  Lieut. 
Conder’s  health  not  allowing  him  to  return 
to  the  country  after  187-1,  I was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  finish 
tbe  survey  of  Galilee.  My  party  consisted 
of  three  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  appointed  from  the  Ordnance  Survey. 
I left  in  January,  1877,  and  by  tbe  end  of 
February  my  men  had  joined  me  at  Haifa,  aud 
overytliiug  was  ready  for  an  active  campaign. . . . 
On  the  27th  of  February  work  was  commenced. 
From  the  top  of  Mount  Tabor  I examined  three 


chapels  recently  unearthed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  monks ; they  date  from  Crusading 
times,  when  this  was  supposed  to  be  tbe  Mount 
of  the  Transfiguration,  and  tbe  three  chapels  are 
mentioned  in  old  chronicles  of  that  time.  The 
massive  fortifications  on  the  top  of  the  mount 
enclosing  these  later  remains  wore  probably 
those  erected  here  by  Josephus  in  order  to  resist 
the  Roman  armies  under  Vespasian ; they  con- 
sist of  a solid  wall  built  of  large  drafted  stones, 
flanked  at  intervals  by  square  towers  enclosing 
a large  rectangular  space  that  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  top  of  tbe  hill.  During  our  triangulation 
we  found  some  little  difficulty  from  the  natives, 
who  thought  wo  were  magicians  with  power  to 
find  hidden  treasure  under  the  ground,  and  that 
our  cairns  were  marks  to  remember  the  places. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  idea,  as  the  result  was 
that  in  the  night-time  our  cairns  often  disap- 
peared, and  the  natives  gi’oped  through  any 
earth  to  the  rock  below,  hoping  to  forestall  us. 
After  making  the  offenders  rebuild  the  cairns 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  these  annoyances 
ceased.  On  the  completion  of  the  triangulation, 
the  levelling  had  to  bo  taken  up  from  the  last 
poiut  on  the  line.  The  bench-mark  was  found 
, without  difficulty.  It  was  most  fatiguing  work 
dragging  the  levelling-staves  and  heavy  instrn- 
ments  over  tho  rongh  country,  and  when  tho 
descent  below  tbe  sea-level,  in  a steep  narrow 
gorge,  was  attained,  it  was  extremely  trying. 
However,  in  seven  days’  work,  16^  miles  were 
accomplished,  and  the  seashore  was  reached, 
giving  a depression  of  682  ft.  6 in.  below  the 
Mediterranean.  Practically,  almost  every  place 
of  importance  was  fixed  by  us.  One  of  the  great 
values  of  the  map  is  the  great  number  of  un- 
known names  it  has  made  public.  Thus  on  this 
survey  2,770  names  wei-o  collected,  only  about 
450  of  which  were  to  be  found  on  the  best  exist- 
ing map  of  the  country.  Another  is  the  accu- 
racy of  these  names,  taken  down  from  natives  in 
a manner  never  attempted  before,  and  the  result 
has  been  to  throw  a vast  light  on  tho  ancient 
nomenclature  of  tho  country,  and  of  the  origin 
of  the  races  that  inhabit  it.  The  survey  of  the 
detail  took  five  more  days,  and  on  tbe  27th  of 
March  we  were  able  to  move  camp  to  Tiberias. 
....  Tho  scenery  of  the  lake  is  decidedly 
monotonous,  bub  there  is  a charm  in  that  dry 
and  thirsty  land  in  having  a vast  expanse  of 
fresh  water  spread  out  before  the  eyes,  and 
at  night  the  effect  of  the  moon,  in 
Eastern  brightness  shining  on  tho  calm  lake, 
was  exceedingly  beautiful.  During  tbe  survey 
of  the  shores,  wo  made  one  considerable 
discovery, — the  site  of  Senabiis,  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  tho  place  where  Vespasian  pitched 
his  camp  when  marching  on  the  insurgents  of 
Tiberias.  The  name,  Sinn  euNabra,  still  exists, 
and  is  well  known  to  tbe  natives.  It  applies  to 
a ruin  situated  on  a spur  from  the  hills  that 
close  tbe  Bouthern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ; it 
formed,  therefore,  the  defence  against  an  in- 
vader  from  the  Jordan  plain,  and  blocked  the 
great  main  road  in  the  valley.  Close  beside  it 
there  is  a large  artificially-formed  plateau,  de- 
fended by  a water-ditch  on  tho  south,  communi- 
cating with  Jordan,  aud  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
on  the  north.  This  is  called  Kb.  el  Kerak,  and 
is,  1 have  nob  the  slightest  doubt,  tbe  remains 
of  Vespasian’s  camp  described  by  Josephus.  It 
is  just  like  another  Roman  camp  found  near 
Jenin,  where  an  army  was  encamped.  The  next 
poiut  of  interest  on  tho  shore  is  tho  hot  springs 
of  the  Hanimam ; three  copious  springs  burst 
out  of  tho  rock,  with  a temperature  of  140 
degrees,  and  containing  a considerable  quantity 
of  sulphur.  Baths  have  been  built,  aud  they 
have  been  famous  for  ages  for  tbe  cures  of 
rheumatism  aud  other  disorders.  They  are 
constantly  used  by  the  natives,  who  often  come 
from  long  distances  to  benefit  by  them.  Tbe 
ruins  of  ancient  Tiberias,  with  its  sea-walls  and 
scattered  columns,  extend  nearly  as  far  south 
ns  those  springs,  and  it  may  be  fairly  supposed 
that  the  modern  site  of  the  town  is  situated  to 
the  north  of  the  ancient  place.  Beyond  Mejdel, 
on  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  aud  round  the 
northern  shores  of  tho  lake,  are  the  most  inte- 
resting sites  of  all, — Capernaum,  Cliorazin,  aud 
Bethsaida.  Tbe  country  here  has  been  so  care- 
folly  examined  by  Ma  jor  Wilson,  that  the  survey 
was  not  able  to  throw  much  new  light  on  the 
question  of  these  sites,  the  solution  of  which 
must  be  sought  underground.  I am  soriy  I 
cannot  agree  with  Major  Wilson  in  the  position 
of  Capernaum  at  TeU  Hum,  but  would  rather 
place  it  at  Kh.  Minia,  on  the  plain,  believing 
the  fine  remains  of  Tell  Hum  to  be  the  relics 
of  the  known  grandeur  of  the  ancient  Beth- 
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saida.  The  clearing  up  of  this  intensely  inte- 
resting question  by  means  of  excavation  is  one 
of  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  future 
expedition  that  tho  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
intends  sending  out  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  if  sufficient  funds  are  available.  On  the 
4th  of  April  our  camp  was  moved  to  Khan 
Juhb  Yuseff,  situated  on  the  great  Damascus 
road,  and  some  distance  from  any  inhabited 
village.  The  country  round  is  occupied  by 
wandering  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs  with  their 
goat  flocks;  to  the  east  it  is  a mass  of  basalt, 
which  has  flowed  over  the  country  and  down 
to  the  shores  of  the  lake  ; to  the  west  we  had 
the  limestone  hills  of  Safed.  I visited  the 
extensive  ruins  of  Kerazeh,  the  ancient  Cho- 
razin,  and  was  struck  with  the  precision  and 
minuteness  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  niches  of 
the  ruined  synagogue  cot  out  of  the  hardest 
basalt,  and  remaining  as  fresh  and  sharp  as 
they  were  when  new.  On  the  10th  wo  marched 

to  Safed 1 visited  aMahommedan  sacred 

place  in  the  town,  called  the  MukJm  Beuat 
Yakfib,  or  tho  sacred  place  of  tbe  daughters  of 
Jacob.  Many  legends  were  attached  to  the 
place.  I was  shown  without  difficulty  into  tbe 
little  mosque,  and  then  into  a large  square  cave, 
which  had  originally  been  a tomb  of  some  im- 
portauce.  Two  rows  of  recesses  for  sarcophagi 
lined  the  walls.  Here  tradition  relates  that 
Jacob  and  his  children  lived,  and  that  when  he 
was  old  and  blind  they  brought  him  Joseph’s 
coat,  and  the  smell  of  it  at  once  cured  him.  On 
regaining  the  outer  mosque  I saw  a small  door 
with  a green  curtain  hanging  over  it  aud 
incense  burning  in  front.  This  1 was  told  was 
tbe  tomb  of  the  seven  daughters  of  Jacob. 
There  they  were  said  to  be  all  as  in  life,  their 
beauty  unimpaired,  but  it  was  too  sacred  to  bo 
approached  by  any  but  a true  believer.  I 
insisted,  and  was  then  told  that  these  beautiful 
and  holy  maids  were  very  quick  to  take  offence, 
and  devoured  any  one  who  came  too  near  their 
place  of  rest.  However,  after  a little  persua- 
sion I pushed  tho  sheikh  aside  and  squeezed 
through  the  hole,  being  nearly  stifled  with  the 
bad  incense.  After  a drop  of  some  feet  I found 
myself  on  the  floor  of  a cave  that  opened  into  ' 
another.  I explored  the  caves,  one  of  which  i 
had  been  a tomb  ; thereof  badfallen  in,  probably  ' 
in  the  earthquake  of  1838.  No  recumbent  Semitic  i 
beauties  awaited  me,  aud  I was  very  glad  to  get  . 
out  into  the  fresh  air  again.  The  village  of  Keiron  ■. 
is  a famous  Jewish  place  of  pilgrimage,  for  • 
here  Rabbi  Shamai  and  Hillel  and  the  great 
Simeon  Ben  Joebai  lie  buried.  Tbe  principal 
results  of  tbe  survey  of  this  district  were  the 
discovery  of  three  dolmens.  During  the  course 
of  tbe  survey  eight  dolmens  were  diecoverd,  and 
as  these  are  the  first  that  have  been  noted  in 
Palestine,  it  adds  a new  district  to  those  already 
known  to  possess  these  rude  stone  monuments, 
and  may  be  a connecting  link  between  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  India.  The 
remains  of  two  synagogues,  unobserved  hitherto, 
were  discovered,  one  at  Sufsaf  aud  tho  other  at 
el  Jiali.  These  add  considerably  to  our  know- 
ledge  of  these  interesting  buildings,  and  the 
discovery  of  tho  Roman  eagle  engraved  in 
relief  in  the  synagogue  of  el  Jish  adds  new  proof 
that  these  buildings  are  due  to  Roman  influence 
over  a subjugated  people.  The  eleven  specimens 
that  remain  to  us  of  these  buildings  were  care- 
fully examined  and  planned  during  the  course 
of  the  survey  where  it  was  possible  to  trace  the 
original  work.  On  the  3rd  of  May  I moved 

camp  to  Dibl,  a Christian  village There 

are  a good  many  Christian  villages  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  quite  distinct  from  the  Moslems. 

A Christian  village  can  be  known  from  a distance 
by  the  greenness  of  its  vineyards  and  fields, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  barren  desola- 
tion surrounding  moat  Moslem  villages.  Tbe 
terrible  fatalism  of  their  religion  destroys 
tho  country.  “If  God  wills  that  fruit-trees 
and  vineyards  should  grow,  they  will  grow,” 
says  the  Sloslem,  as  be  sits  and  smokes.  . . . On 
the  2nd  of  June  the  camp  was  moved  to  Banias, 
tho  ancient  Caesarea  Philippi  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Panium  of  Josephus.  Tbe  Has- 
baniy  has  a less  flow  of  water  than  either  of 
tho  other  two  streams,  and  joins  them  after 
their  junction,  when  they  form  amighty  stream. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  followed  as  a source  of  the 
Jordan  ? When  the  other  two  divide  into 
almost  equal  streams,  the  longest  course  leads 
to  this  fountain  of  Banias,  the  true  source  of 
the  Jordan.  This  leads  us  to  a consideration  of 
tbe  most  interesting  geographical  feature  in 
Palestine,  the  great  depression  of  the  Jordan 
Talley,  which  is  merely  a continuation  of  the 
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great  valley  extending  through  Syzua,  dividing 
the  Lebanon  from  tho  Anti-Lebanon,  and  down 
which,  as  pointed  out  by  Canon  Tristram  before 
this  Association,  the  Leontes  and  Jordan  rivers 
flow.  I approach  this  portion  of  my  subject 
with  considerable  diffidence,  as  advancing  what, 
as  far  as  I know,  is  a now  theory  for  the  solution 
of  the  physical  geography  of  that  region. 
Should  it  receive  the  support  of  geographical 
scholars  it  will  be  an  additional  scientiflc  result 
attained  by  tho  survey  of  Galilee.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  great  depression  of  the 
valley  was  caused  by  a fault  and  the  sliding 
down  of  the  strata,  and  that  it  was  once  an  im- 
mense lake.  This  is  proved  by  the  ancient 
shore-lines  found  at  different  elevations  along 
its  course.  The  general  supposition  is,  that  it 
has  been  a continuation  of  tho  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
and  that  the  gentle  rising  of  130  miles  has  cut 
off  the  Dead  Sea  from  tho  ocean.  It  is  curious 
that,  on  this  raised  land,  there  is  still  a well- 
defined  valley,  having  a fail  and  showing  the 
channel  of  a watercoui-se,  as  far  as  wo  know, 
the^  whole  way,  tho  evidence  of  considerable 
action.  In  the  north  we  have  volcanos,  and  a 
volcanic  action,  we  found,  was  exactly  situated 
in  tho  bed  of  the  valley  of  the  Leontes,  at  tho 
bend  of  the  river.  It  has  been  mentioned  pre- 
viously by  Canon  Tristram,  who  noted  tho  way 
tho  basalt  had  flowed  down  tho  western  side  of  tho 
Ha.sbamy.  We  know  that  these  volcanic  out- 
breaks  belong  to  a late  period  of  geological 
time.  What,  then,  would  have  been  the  effect 
before  this  outbreak  in  the  bed  of  the  river  ? 
Tho  Leontes,  instead  of  being  forcibly  tamed 
off  at  right  angles  to  its  course  in  that  most 
extraordinary  bend,  which  makes  it  cleave 
through  tho  rock  to  the  sea,  would  have  flowed 
into  tho  mighty  lake  which  then  covered  tho 
plain,  and  over  the  southern  boundary  along  the 
Arraba,  which  still  shows  signs  of  its  jzreseuce, 
to  tho  Gulf  of  Akaba.  Tho  only  supposition 
required  in  this  theory  is  amore  abundant  supply 
of  water,  and  of  that  tho  country  gives  striking 
I proof.  Tho  extraordinary  evidences  of  the  action 
of  glaciers  on  the  rocks,  tho  deep  watercourses 
cut  through  hundreds  of  feot  of  solid  limestone, 
uow  dry,  speak  of  a former  ago  of  rushing 
torrents.  Tims  this  volcanic  outbreak  in  the 
Merj  Ayun  is  the  key  to  the  present  formation 
of  the  valley.  A very  slight  cutting  through  it 
would  again  turn  the  Leontes  into  its  former 
course,  down  the  Jordan  valley,  and  into  tho 
Dead  Sea.  Tho  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea  may 
bo  accounted  for  by  the  groat  natizral  cliffs 
of  rock-salt  found  at  its  southern  extremity, 
and  by  the  many  salt-springs  that  are  found  in 
that  region  continually  pouring  brine  into  its 
waters.  These  cliffs  of  rock-salt  at  the  Khashm 
Usdun  arc  a natural  crystalline  fomiation,  and 
canuot  therefore  have  been  deposited  by  au 
evaporating  sea.  Tho  formation  of  the  lakes  is 
accounted  for  by  the  silting  up  of  tho  plain  by 
ddbris  brought  down  from  the  hills  in  the  winter 
torrents.  The  great  I'ivcr,  tlio  Tarmuk,  which 
drains  tho  whole  of  tho  llauran,  joins  the 
Jordan  immediately  south  of  tho  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  farmed  the  southern  shore  of  that  sea  by 
the  debris  it  brought  down.  There  is  a succes- 
sion of  streams  south  of  this,  bringing  down 
debris  from  both  sides  of  the  valley,  some  largo 
as  tho  Zorka  and  the  Farah,  and  thus  a con- 
tinuous  plain  was  formed  down  to  the  Dead  Sea; 
hut  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  there 
aro  no  water-courses  of  importance,  except 
where  the  llamam  and  Rubadiych  streams  form 
tho  plain  of  Gennesaret.  Tho  northern  shore  of 
tho  sea  is  formed  by  a volcanic  outbreak,  which 
nearly  blocks  the  valley.  This  is  the  only  part 
in  the  course  of  the  Jordan  where  it  is  shut  in 
between  rocky  banks.  To  the  north  of  this 
another  broad  plain  is  formed  by  tho  debris 
washed  down  in  tho  great  valleys  from  the 
west,  driving  the  little  lake  of  the  Huleli  into  the 
north-east  corner,  where  no  streams,  except  those 
from  tho  north,  can  reach  it.  Thus  protected, 
the  marsh  and  the  lake  of  tho  Unleh  is  only  being 
filled  up  from  the  north  by  tho  d6hris  brought 
down  by  tho  Jordan  itself,  which  is  gradually 
forming  a plain  out  of  these  beds  of  papyrus. 
On  the  11th  J uly  wo  arrived  at  Ilaiffa  once  more, 
safe  aud  well,  after  completing  tlio  survey  of 

1,000  square  miles  of  country.  Tho  whole  ex- 
penditure was  900Z , and  taking  lOOZ.  as  the 
cost  of  the  fair  drawing,  we  may  claim  to  have 
produced  al-in.  survey  at  the  cost  of  11.  a square 
mile.  After  four  weeks’  rest  iu  the  Lebanon, 
tho  field  was  taken  again  ou  the  23rd  of  August 
with  a reduced  party,  as  my  sez’geant  had  been 
obliged  to  return  to  England  on  account  of  ill- 
bealth.  Along  march  led  to  tho  south  country, 
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and  we  surveyed  340  square  miles  in  the  desert 
rou^  Beersheba.  This  completed  the  survey 
of  Palestine,  but  the  early  portion  required 
revision,  and  from  the  10th  of  October  to  the 
^2nd  November  wo  revised  1,700  square  miles. 
Tho  party,  having  completed  all  it  was  sent  to 
perform,  then  returned  to  England.  I have  now 
told  yon  what  baa  been  done.  Let  me  say  a 
very  few  words  on  what  it  is  proposed  to  do 
next.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  if  funds  are  avail- 
able. an  expedition  will  start  to  explore  the  sites 
of  the  most  sacred  scenes  of  the  Now  Testament 
hiatniy, — the  northern  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  where  undoubtedly  Capernaum,  our 
Lord’s  own  city,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida  still 
exist.  In  addition  to  this  the  expedition  will 
make  a thorough  survey  of  tho  unknown  country 
forming  the  eastern  shores  of  that  sea,  on  tho 
same  scale  and  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the 
present  survey.  Let  mo  add  one  more  result  we 
hope  to  attain.  We  hope  to  rescue  from  the 
hands  of  that  ruthless  destroyer,  the  uneducated 
Arab,  one  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  in 
Palestine,  built  on  ground  hallowed  by  tho 
footprints  of  our  Lord, — I allude  to  the  Syna- 
gogneof  Capernaum,  which  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing,  owing  to  tho  stones  being  burnt  for  lime. 


VERY  BAD  AIR. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  tho  Association  of 
llunicipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Sur- 
veyors, held  in  Liverpool,  Ur.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark, 
C.E.,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Ventilation  of 
Sewers.”  In  the  course  of  it  ho  said, — 

Tho  air  of  every  city  is  peculiar  to  itself, — 
every  house,  every  room  of  a house,  has  its  own 
climate ; every  sower,  every  section  of  a sewer, 
has  its  own  climate  j not  only  in  the  nature  of 
the  gases  aud  tho  humidity  of  the  air,  but  in 
the  temperature  and  the  currents, — the  con- 
tribnting  circumstances  being  such  as  to  cause 
manifold  changes  being  set  up  every  hour,  and 
perhaps  more  frequently.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  find  almost  a complete  carte  blanche  in  reply 
to  queries  put  to  engineers  on  the  composition 
of  sewer-air.  Only  tho  most  delicate  instru- 
ments and  searching  analysis  enable  the 
chemist  to  determine  when  air  contaminated 
with  carbonic  acid  is  injurious  to  health.  To 
simply  determine  quantities  of  whole  numbers 
per  cent,  is  of  no  value, — the  inquiry  must  be 
much  more  minute.  Carbonic  acid  is  tho 
principal  gas  inimical  to  health  found  in  fairly 
constructed  sewers.  The  smallest  quantity  in 
pure  air  is  332  parts  in  1,000,000.  Dr.  Jliller 
gives  the  mean  of  his  analyses  iu  a ventilated 
sewer  at  1,0G0  parts  in  1,000,000,  rising  to 
1,320  parts  when  the  ventilators  liad  been  filled 
with  charcoal ; but  as  much  as  23,000  parts  in 
1,000,000  has  been  found  in  au  unveutilated 
sewer.  Tho  difference  between  this  and  1,0G0 
parts  is  startling,  and  shows  the  extent  of  tho 
contamination  in  broad  relief,  and  the  more  so 
when  wo  learn  that  the  senses  observe  so  small 
a difference  as  31  p.Trts  above  3G9,  that  an 
excess  of  200  parts  is  unpleasant,  aud  that 
1,000  is  injurious  to  human  life.  In  estimating 
the  danger  of  air  in  sewers  by  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtuiu  an  atmosphere 
containing  anything  like  this  excess  without 
organic  matter  existing,  aud  it  is  probable  in 
a sewer  the  two  increase  in  a direct  ratio.  The 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  iu  au  ordinary 
house  was  found  to  bo  510,  in  a bedroom  at 
night  2,300,  in  the  pit  of  a theatre  2,730,  in  a 
mill  3,000,  per  1,000,000, — all  of  which  places 
were  unpleasant,  if  not  unhealthy,  aud  contain- 
ing a greater  excess  than  a ventilated  sewer. 

To  have  a pure  aud  wholesome  air  wo  must 
have  it  with  less  than  700  in  1,000,000,  and  we 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  if 
sewer-air  containing  23,000  parts  finds  its  way 
into  a house,  accompanied  by  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  sulphuretted  liydrogen,  aud  other  gases 
of  putrefaction  iu  whatever  small  quantities, 
the  danger  is  so  great  as  to  be  positively 
alarming. 

The  other  noticeable  difference  between  sewer 
and  atmospheric  air  is  the  great  diminution  of 
oxygen,  whicli  has  partly  become  carbonic  acid 
and  partly  unknown,  aud  probably  still  more 
deleterious,  gases.  In  au  uuventilated  sewer 
the  oxygen  has  diminished  from  209,900  per 
1,000,000  parts  to  179,300  (in  a mine  it  lias 
been  as  low  as  182,700,  but  found  to  be  unbear- 
able). In  a ventilated  sewer  it  was  found  to 
be  207,100— the  average  in  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  was  207,000.  This  is  a difference  of 
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30.000  parts  in  1,000,000,  and  if  the  figures  do 
not  appeal  snfliciently  strong  to  our  understand, 
mgs,  we  must  inquire  further  what  it  does 
mean.  The  average  quantity  near  a Lancashire 
midden  and  about  tho  backs  of  houses  was 

207.000  ; iu  a cow-house  the  same  ; in  a theatre 

with  the  temperature  at  78°  Fahr.,  206,300 

this  is  assured  to  be  a change  from  bad  to  very 
bad  air  aud  dangerous  to  live  in — in  a law  court 
the  oxygen  had  fallen  as  low  as  201,900,  an 
atmosphere  difficult  to  continue  iu  long;  indeed, 
when  oxygen  is  deficient  to  the  extent  of  900 
in  1,000,000  the  air  is  impure ; all  gradations 
higher  than  this  show  the  danger  to  human  life 
until  the  quantity  is  170,000,  when,  in  all 
probability,  it  would  prove  fatal ; it  has  been 
ascertained  that  something  like  174,500  was  un- 
bearable. Take  this  diminution  of  oxygen  and 
the  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  aud  wo  have  suffi. 
ciont  to  prove  that,  putting  aside  tho  organic 
substances  floating  in  an  unventilated  sewer 
accompanying  the  gases,  air  is  so  changed  as 
to  bo  the  source  of  great  danger,  and  means 
most  be  provided  to  prevent  such  changes. 


HOW  TO  MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
POPULATION  DISPLACED 
BY  THE  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  ACT. 

This  was  tho  title  of  a paper  read  by  Sir 
James  Watson  at  the  British  Association 
Congress.  Ho  remarked  that  as  demolitions 
and  removals  are  most  required  iu  densely- 
populated  places,  where  ground  is  valu- 
able, it  is  likely  to  happen  that,  instead  of 
building  the  same  description  as  the  old,  new 
and  elegant  structures  would  be  erected, 
unfit  for  tho  former  occupants.  Besides, 
there  is  a legislative  enactment  by  which  not 
more  than  500  persons  can  be  displaced  until  a 
certificate  is  procured  from  the  sheriff  that 
suitable  house  accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided. With  every  local  authority  proposing  to 
put  the  Act  in  force,  tho  question  will  then  bo, 
” How  are  we  to  provide  for  our  popuLation  dis- 
placed by  tho  pulling  down  of  sneh  dwellings  ?” 
A sufficient  answer  has,  I think,  said  tho  speaker, 
been  giveu  to  this  question  by  the  proceedings 
which  occurred  at  Glasgow,  where  the  corpora- 
tion obtained  an  Act  in  186G  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ns  that  for  which  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act  was  many  years  afterwards  passed.  This 
Act  led  to  large  purchases  of  property  by  the 
Corporation  under  tho  name  of  City  Improve- 
meut  IVuatees.  As  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  these  largo  purchases  of  blocks  of  houses 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  them 
away,  and  that  there  would  consequently  bo  a 
great  demand  for  house  accommodation,  builders 
immediately  commenced  the  erection  of  work- 
men’s houses,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this 
been  carried  that,  at  December  last,  while  no 
fewer  than  31,057  persons  had  been  displaced 
by  tho  removal  of  old  buildings  during  the  ten 
years  the  Improvement  Trust  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, houses  have  beeu  erected  not  only  sufficient 
to  accommodate  those  displaced,  but  greatly 
boyoud  it.  The  corporation  of  Glasgow  have 
also  erected  model  lodgiug-bouses  for  such  as 
are  unable  to  maintain  a proper  house  with  its 
attendant  cxpense.s.  The  houses  have  been 
found  invaluable.  For  some  years  there  have 
been  iu  operation  two  houses  for  men  of  300 
beds  eacli,  and  one  for  women  of  ninety-six  beds. 
A third  for  men  will  be  ready  in  September, 
aud  three  more  aro  in  progress.  Tho  charge  is 
3id.  and  4id.  a night.  Games  of  various  kinds 
are  allowed  in  tho  evening.  There  are  news- 
papers and  a library.  A chaplain  is  attached  to 
each  house,  and  Divine  worship  is  performed 
every  Sabbath.  A police-constable  is  in  attend- 
ance, who  excludes  persons  of  bad  character  or 
“ gaol  birds.”  The  houses  are  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Persons  residing  in  them  can  either 
purchase  from  tho  store  or  shop  attached  to  the 
bouse  such  articles  as  they  require,  and  cook 
them  in  tho  largo  cooking.linll  of  the  lodging- 
house,  or  can  take  their  meals  at  any  of  the 
cooking  depdts  throughout  the  city,  where  food 
is  supplied  at  a very  low  rate.  The  workmen 
can  easily  cook  their  own  breakfasts  in  the 
morning,  as  it  usually  consists  of  porridge. 
The  success  which  has  attended  tho  houses 
already  opened  is  very  gratifying,  for  although 
they  have  been  erected  at  a time  when  ground 
and  building  were  at  an  inflated  price,  aud  when 
time  was  required  to  make  them  known  so  as  to 
procure  adequate  numbers,  they  have  yielded  a 
fair  return  upon  tho  money  spent  upon  them,— 
viz.,  6i  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Aug.  24,  1878. 


THE  BRITISH  AHCHB30LOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  WISBECH. 

The  tWrty-fiftI)  annual  Congress  of  the  British 
Archffiological  Association  commenced  on  Mon- 
day  at  Wisbech.  Soon  after  two  o’clock  the 
president  of  the  congress,  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  and  the  members  and  their  friends 
attending  the  congress,  were  formally  received 
and  welcomed  by  the  Mayor,  who  assured  the 
visitors  that,  in  spite  of  the  unattractive  appear- 
ance of  the  Fen  country,  they  would  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  antiquities  which  it  con- 
tained. 

The  Earl  of  Ilardwicke  then  delivered  his 
inaugural  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
gave  a long  account  of  the  Fen  country  in  pre- 
historic times,  and  also  within  the  era  of  history, 
showing  how  in  distant  ages  the  Isle  of  Ely  and 
the  surrounding  district  was  a waste  and  boggy 
swamp,  and  how  it  was  reclaimed  by  juous 
men  and  women,  such  as  St.  Guthlac  and 
St.  Etheldreda,  and  by  those  whom  they 
had  civilised;  how  in  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
times  it  had  been  the  homo  of  saints  and 
of  men  of  science ; how  the  latter  had 
gradually  finished  the  work  which  the  Romans 
had  commenced,  of  draining  off  the  waters ; 
and  how  in  later  times  these  advantages 
had  been  lost  by  trying  to  make  the  natural 
subservient  to  the  artificial  drainage ; and 
then  how,  lastly,  Lord  Bedford  and  other 
resident  noblemen  of  this  and  neighbouring 
counties  had  charged  themselves  with  the 
work  of  reclaiming  the  “Level,” — a work 
whicli  they  had  done  with  such  success  that 
over  what  was  once  a howling  wilderness 
the  harvest  smiles,  and  tho  Fens  are  now 
one  of  tho  best  corn -growing  districts  iu 
England.  His  lordship  then  spoke  in  terms  of 
admiration  of  the  noble  parish  churches  which 
studded  the  Fens,  iu  which  he  felt  sure  that  the 
visitors  would  find  ample  materials  for  study 
and  research.  lie  also  mentioned  in  terms  of 
high  praise  a work  on  the  churches  of  the  Feus 
and  marsh  lands,  illustrated  by  photographs, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Leach,  of  Wisbech. 
His  lordship  added  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  felt  great  pleasure  iu  ordering  his  house  at 
Sandringham  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  Associa- 
tion ; and  concluded  by  observing  that  in  his 
opinion  archmology  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
the  handmaid,  but  as  the  twin  sister,  of  history, 
and  that  few  persons  deserved  more  highly  the 
thanks  and  esteem  of  their  fellows  than  those 
who  devoted  their  days  and  nights  to  tho  study 
of  the  past,  as  the  best  means  of  discovering 
and  testing  truth,  and  so  contributing  to  our 
stores  of  knowledge. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
and  to  tlio  Mayor  of  Wisbech  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
George  Wright,  F.S.A.,  on  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  details  of  tho  congress  has  mainly 
fallen,  and  who  announced  a few  changes  in  the 
programme  for  the  week. 

The  public  reception  concluded,  the  president 
and  the  members  of  tho  Association  and  tlie 
visitors  of  the  congress  proceeded  to  the  parish 
church  of  Wisbech.  Here  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Scott  (a  brother  of  tho  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott),  read  a paper  containing  notes  of  the 
history  of  the  venerable  edifice,  prepared  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  himself,  adding  orally  some 
description  of  its  chief  structural  peculiarities, 
its  monuments,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity, 
drawing  attention  to  the  flat  roof  which  covered 
both  of  its  twin  naves,  and  which  he  had  little 
doubt  was  pre-Roformation  aud  original  work. 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock  and  Mr.  Bloxam  spoke  briefly 
on  the  same  subject,  the  former  also  drawing 
attention  to  tho  unique  instance  of  an  old 
Roman  Catholic  altar-stone  being  still  used  in 
the  chancel  of  this  church  as  the  top  of  the 
Communion-table.  The  Communion-table  which 
was  set  up  in  the  nave  of  this  church  at  the 
Reformation,  and  which  now  is  kept  as  in  dock 
in  the  vestry,  was  shown  aud  commented 
on,  and  the  visitors  were  much  interested  in 
the  fine  brass  of  Sir  Thomas  Baunstone, 
constable  of  Wisbech  Castle,  which  lies  on 
the  floor  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel.  The 
beautiful  Perpendicular  tower  also  came  in  for 
its  share  of  admiration.  There  could  be  little 
doubt  (it  was  agreed  on  all  Lands)  that  it  was 
the  work  of  Dr.  Moreton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cauterbury. 

llaving  finished  their  survey  of  Wisbech 
Church,  the  party  weut  off  iu  carriages  aud 
omnibuses  to  Leverington,  where  they  examined 
some  Early  English  barrows  that  had  been 


opened  for  their  inspection,  and  also  a portion 
of  the  Roman  fosse  aud  agger  still  remaining. 
They  also  paid  a visit  to  Leverington  Church, 
which  has  a Perpendicular  nave  and  open  timber 
roof,  an  Early  English  chancel  aud  sedilia,  and  a 
largo  Decorated  eastern  window.  The  font,  of 
rich  Perpendicular  work,  with  figures  under 
canopies  in  the  upper  part  and  also  on  tho  stem, 
and  the  southern  porch,  with  its  “ parvise  ” and 
ogee  arch  and  its  fine  Early  English  tow’er,  were 
much  admired. 

Iu  the  eveuing  the  msmbors  of  the  congress 
were  ho.spitably  entertained  at  dinner  by  the 
Mayor  and  corporation  in  the  Town-hall. 

On  Tuesday  a large  party  went  by  special 
train  to  Ely,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
cathedral  dignitaries.  Taking  up  his  position 
beneath  the  lantern-tower,  Mr.  E.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  told  the  story  of  the  building,  and  pointed 
out  its  architectural  features.  The  early  history 
of  Ely,  he  said,  had  been  commenced  by 
Venerable  Bede,  and  its  later  history  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Monk  of  Ely.  From  these  they 
could  gather  that  at  a very  early  period  a church 
existed  on  the  isle,  about  a mile  from  the  present 
cathedral.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  knowledge  of 
this  early  Christiau  church  which  led  the  queenly 
Etheldreda  to  quit  her  Royal  Northumbrian 
home  and  matrimonial  honours  to  devote  herself 
to  God  in  the  isle  in  the  watery  waste.  As  the 
earlier  church  was  one  of  those  which  owed 
their  existence  to  Ethelbert,  it  was  probably  of 
stone  ; but  whatever  it  was,  every  trace  of  it, 
and  the  succeeding  edifice,  which  was  destroyed 
by  tho  Northmen  about  S70,  has  disappeared. 
At  this  period,  and  for  a century  later,  monks, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  dwelt  here.  Then 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  introduced,  and 
after  the  efforts  of  the  English,  under  Herewavd, 
to  preserve  their  independence  had  proved 
futile,  the  monastery  came  under  Norman  rule, 
and  Abbot  Simeon  began  the  present  edifice. 
Part  of  his  work  could  still  be  traced  in  the  tran- 
septs. Simeon  died  in  1093.  The  work,  however, 
went  on,  and  Ilervey,  tho  first  Bishop  of  Ely,  con- 
tinued  it  in  spice  of  fire  and  accident.  To  Bishop 
Ridel  the  magnificent  western  front  and  transepts 
must  be  ascribed.  Bishop  Eustace  built  tho  Galilee 
porcli,  1197-98.  Tho  magnificent  eastern  facade 
and  its  six  bays  of  gloi'ious  stonework,  its 
columns  of  Purbeck  marble,  its  recessed  and 
exquisite  mouldiugs,  constitute  it  a gem  of  this 
great  period  of  Gothic  architecture.  In  tho 
third  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  lady- 
chapel  was  begun,  in  the  newer  style  which  wo 
call  Decorated.  The  central  tower,  which  had 
fallen,  was  replaced  by  the  present  lantern,  and 
the  three  bays  eastward,  which  had  been  ruined 
by  tho  fall  of  the  tower,  were  reconstructed  in 
all  their  present  grace  and  beauty  on  Normau 
proportions.  The  carved  stalls  with  their  bas- 
reliefs  were  also  the  work  of  Alan  de  Wal.^siug- 
liam.  Tho  chapels  of  Bishops  Alcock  and  West 
were  late  but  voiy  rich  examples  of  perpendicular 
work,  the  latter  showing  some  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  arabesque  foliage  of  tho  Italian 
school. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam  related  tho  story  of  the 
monuments,  particularly  pointing  out  tho  tall 
tomb  of  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  Bishop 
Iletoii,  who  died  in  1609,  who,  though  a Protes- 
tant bishop,  is  sculptured  iu  a richly  figured 
cope,  skull  cap,  short  ruff,  cassock,  aud  rochet. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Lamb  Hotel,  a visit  was 
made  to  the  remains  of  tho  infirmary,  the  Monk’s 
Kitchen,  and  Prior  Crauden’s  Chapel,  which,  up 
to  a late  period,  had  been  a laundry.  After  lun- 
cheon, the  Bishop,  in  response  to  his  health, 
which  was  proposed  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  said 
that  he  thought  societies  like  the  British  Archmo- 
logical  Association  did  much  good,  for  they 
brought  tho  people  to  look  to  the  past  as  well 
as  to  the  future,  and  showed  that  there  was 
much  to  conserve  as  well  as  to  create. 

Returning  to  Wisbech,  the  visitors  had  time 
before  dinner  to  view  the  remains  of  the  castle 
and  the  museum,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
William  Smith,  Mr.  Dawbarn,  tho  Messrs.  Peek- 
over,  &c.  In  tho  evening,  the  mayor  took  the 
chair  in  the  council-chamber,  and  the  hon. 
treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  read  his 
paper  “ On  tho  Roman  Roads  of  Cambridge- 
shire.” This  subject  was  very  exhaustively 
treated,  and  led  afterwards  to  a lively  discussion 
between  Messrs.  Picton,  Lambert,  and  others  as 
to  tho  exact  meaning  of  a camp  and  a station 
Thi.s  paper  was  followed  by  an  equally  interest- 
ing one,  read  by  Mr.  Alexander  Peckover,  “ On 
the  Tumuli  of  the  District,”  with  especial  re- 
ferences to  tho  two  barrows  which  had  been 
opened  expressly  for  the  congress  at  Levering- 


ton,  hut  which,  unfortunately,  had  produced  no 
decided  results,  although  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  reader,  as  well  as  of  those  joined  with  him 
as  a committee  of  investigation,  that  they  had 
been  used  for  purposes  of  sepulture  in  very 
early  times.  Mr.  Richard  B.  Dawbarn  then  read 
the  last  paper,  “ On  the  Ancient  Castle  of  Wis- 
bech,” and  produced  an  enlarged  drawing  of 
the  seal  of  the  castle,  which  gave  rise  to  a long 
discussion  as  to  the  date  of  the  architecture  of  tlie  i 
castle  thereon  depicted,  some  considering  it  a 
Lancastrian  castle  instead  of  a Norman  building, . 
as  the  lecturer  sought  to  prove  it.  After  remarks ; 
on  this  subject  by  Messrs.  W.  Do  Gray  Birch, 
Picton,  Brock,  and  J.  Tom  Burgess,  the  proceed- 
ings were  brought  to  a close. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  visitors  pro- 
ceeded in  cai’riages  to  see  some  of  tho  most 
notable  of  the  marshland  churches  in  thoi 
neighbourhood  of  Wisbech  and  Lynn,  including 
Walpole  St.  Peter’s.  Leaving  Lynn  by  train,  a 
visit  was  paid  to  Swaffham  and  Castle  Acre, 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock  gave  a sketch  of  Castle  Acre 
Priory  and  the  order  of  Cluniacs,  and  entered 
into  details  which  threw  much  light  on  thisi 
order  aud  the  arrangements  of  their  buildings, : 
which  in  this  instance  wore  interesting  examples 
of  tho  twelfth-century  style  of  architecture, 
known  to  us  as  Early  English.  Mr.  Brock  gave 
a brief  description  of  the  shell  keep  aud  outer 
wards.  The  great  rectangular  enclosure  hoi 
assumed  to  be  Roman,  and  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider that  the  mounds  outside  the  fortifications  i 
were  the  work  of  the  Saxous,  and  ho  quoted  the. 
testimony  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  iu  tho  iiuildcr  in 
support  of  his  theory. 

This  outline  of  the  fii'st  three  days’  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress  we  shall  supplement  next 
week  by  giving  details  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, together  with  some  of  the  papers  read. 


A PROFESSIONAL  DINNER  IN  DUBLIN. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

An  interesting  interchange  of  good  wishes 
and  good  will  has  just  taken  place  iu  the  capital 
of  the  sister  isle,  between  tho  chief  representa- 
tives of  the  Irish  architects  and  tho  President 
of  the  chartered  Society  in  London.  It  is,  per-i 
haps,  not  generally  known  that  recent  changes,: 
— reforms,  they  have  been  justly  called, — in  the: 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  were  not 
received  iu  Dublin  with  the  acqniesceuce  that 
welcomed  them  in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and 
other  large  English  cities.  It  was  argued  that' 
the  four  hours  of  salt-water  between  Holyhead 
and  Kingstown  placed  Dublin  in  a very  different 
category  to  Glasgow,  or  even  Edinburgh,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  tho  first-named  is  ths~ 
metropolis  of  an  entire  island.  The  Dublin 
members  of  tho  central  professional  body  ob- 
jected to  the  equalisation  of  subscriptions  wliich 
formed  part  of  the  recent  reforms  ; they  objected 
to  pay  the  same  sum  annually  that  their  colleagues 
at  head-quarters  paid;  and  consequently  a few ' 
teudered  their  resignations.  The<=e  resignations: 
were  alluded  to  in  the  report  of  the  Council  last 
May,  and  tlie  statement  tlien  made  that  nine 
Fellows  and  four  Associates  had  resigned 
referred  to  the  objection  raised  by  non-metropo- 
litan members  to  pay  the  same  amount  of 
annual  subscription  as  that  paid  by  the  London 
members ; aud  it  was  well  known  that  other 
Irish  members  intended  to  send  in  their  rcsigna- 1 
tions.  It  was  also  known  that  the  Royal  lusti-  i 
tnte  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  — a body 
organised  on  the  principles  of  the  English  model,^ 
— was  under  the  throes  of  alteration  and  amelio- 
ration. Nothing,  therefore,  could  bo  more 
opportune  thau  the  visit  that  Mr.  Charles  Barry 
has  just  made  to  Dublin,  a visit  whereby  the 
leading  Irish  architects  have  been  brought  into 
personal  intercourse  witli  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Briti-h  Architects. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  the  Irish  architects  | 
entertained  Mr.  Barry  at  Maple's  hotel,  Kiidare- 
street.  Mr.  Owen,  the  Crown  architect,  pre- 
sided, and  the  company  incluclcd  Mr.  Drew,  Mr. 
Deane,  Mr.  Lanyon,  Mr.  Rawson  Carroll,  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Carson,  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Ashton,  and  Mr. 
William  H.  White,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  together  with 
several  others,  iucludiug  Mr.  Robson,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  London  School  Board,  who  happened 
to  be  staying  in  Dublin  at  tho  time.  The  health 
of  the  Queen  having  been  received  with  due 
honour,  Mr.  Owen  proposed  the  toast  of  tho 
evening,  that  of  prosperity  to  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute  of  British  Architects,  and  the  health  of  thg 
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iiesident,  tlieir  guest.  Mr.  Barry’s  reply,  which 
touched  iu  the  most  practical  way  possible  upon 
;.ho  Tootivos  that  inspired  the  dinner,  was  both 
jffoctaally  done  and  cordially  received.  The  pre- 
sident argued  that  notonly  in  the  United  Kingdom 
but  throughout  the  Empire  there  was  only  one 
incorporated  society  of  architects, — only  one,  in 
^Hct,  with  an  organisation  and  a polity,  and  that 
was  the  Institute  founded  in  London  less  than 
forty  years  ago.  Ho  urged  that  membership  of 
it  should  be  looked  on  in  the  light  of  an  insurance 
for  professional  aims,  objects,  advancement,  and, 
,£  need  he,  defence, — not  alone  as  a medium  for 
itady,  information,  and  exchange  of  ideas.  Ho 
further  pointed  out  that  the  single  city  of  Glas- 
gow sent  more  members  to  the  central  body 
l.hau  all  Ireland  put  together,  and  regretted  that 
1 metropolis  like  Dublin  was  not,  by  the  force 
)f  representation  in  London,  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  British  architects.  Ho  wished  that  the 
IJouncil  of  the  Institute  as  the  deliberative  voice 
jf  the  whole  profession  should  bo  enabled  to 
jpeak  to  boards,  to  the  public,  to  Parliament,  and 
;o  the  Government  with  the  authority  that  a 
general  and  a comparatively  equal  representa- 
tion from  all  parts  of  tbo  United  Kingdom  and 
jf  tlio  Empire  conld  alone  give  it. 

A very  interesting  debate  followed,  in  which 
3no  gentleman  suggested,  with  marks  of 
ipproval,  tho  merging  of  subscriptions  to  the 
local  institute  in  those  of  tho  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects, — a course  that  would  inevit- 
'ably  be  accompanied  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
Dublin  society  of  architects  with  the  central 
body  in  London.  Two  speakers  supported  Mr. 
Barry  in  his  view  of  the  position,  and  Mr.  Drew 
pointed  out  very  properly  the  financial  difficulty 
of  supporting  a society  in  Dublin,  and  at  the 
same  time  subscribing  to  another  in  London, 
riio  ])ractical  outcome  of  the  discussion  was 
tho  promise  that  a formal  proposition  would  be 
made  from  Dublin  to  tho  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects, — a proposition  which  Mr. 
Barry,  in  tho  name  of  tho  Council,  had  pre- 
piou.sly  offci’ed  to  receivewith  all  the  attention  so 
.mportant  a communication  naturally  deserved. 

Whatever  may  result  from  tho  negotiations 
which  have  taken  place,  wo  are  assured  tliat 
pho  cordiality  with  which  tho  Dublin  architects 
received  tho  President  and  their  other  guests, 
.vas  of  a character  too  spontaneously  genuine 
pO  admit  of  any  mistake  or  misunderstanding. 


THE  CAPnVE  BALLOON,  PARIS 

Exhibition. 

A CORRESPONDENT  writcs  from  Paris  : — If  one 
noks  down  the  Champs  Elysees  on  a morning, 
.n  immense  round  cupola,  with  a smalt  lappet  on 
bs  top,  towers  above  the  Tuileries.  This  is  the 
•pper  half  of  the  Ballon  Captif  of  Henry 
iilfiircl.  M.  Giffard  is  tho  well-known  inventor 
f tho  injector  for  boilers.  Originally  a railway 
ngineer,  ho  has  always  shown  a preference  for 
lallooning,  and  a largo  fortune,  the  result 
principally  of  the  above-mentioned  invention, 
permits  him  now  to  follow  his  favourite  occupa- 
ion  with  success.  Already  in  1S52  ho  tried  to 
teor  balloons,  by  giving  them  an  elliptical 
arm,  and  fixing  a small  steam-engine,  driving  a 
crow  propeller,  iu  tho  car.  At  the  Exhibition 
f 18()7  he  constructed  his  first  captive  balloon, 
f a cubic  contents  of  177,000  ft.,  and  capable  of 
fting  twelve  persons  a height  of  820  ft.  The 
ear  following  he  erected  a second,  larger, 
alloon  in  London  (Cremorne  Gardens),  which, 
owever,  one  clay  broke  from  its  mooring.?,  yet 
imlecl  itself  safely,  or  at  least  comparatively 
ninjured,  at  a distance  of  forty  miles  from 
lOndon,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Now  M.  Giffard 
as  chained  up  in  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  a 
ew  balloon,  perhaps  the  largest  he  ever  built, 
t is  capable  of  receiving  883,000  cubic  feet  of 
as,  weighs  30,8G5  lb.  (nearly  14  tons),  and  has 
carrying  power  of  21,250  lb.  (over  10  tons),  of 
'hich,  after  deducting  for  ballast,  &c.,  about 
1,000  lb.  (nearly  5 tons)  are  made  available  for 
scending.  The  rope  to  which  the  balloon  is 
istenod  permits  a rise  of  nearly  2,000  ft.  ; the 
ng-Uke  car  has  room  for  thirty  to  forty  persons  ; 
steam-engine  of  300  horso-power  fetches  the 
iptive  back  from  liis  aerial  flight,  when  ho  has 
ot  to  tho  eud  of  his  tether,  and  regulates  his 
sing  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  constructed 
v-break. 

^From  tbo  Place  du  Caroussel  the  whole  form 
: tho  balloon  is  seen  as  a largo  ball,  with  a 
•gilt  tapering  point  in  the  form  of  a pear.  Its 
iugth,  with  the  car,  is  180  ft.,  at  present  the 
ighest  (?)  object  in  tho  neighbourhood,  higher 


even  than  the  Arc  do  I’Etoile.  Tho  fenced  ■ off 
space  whence  tho  ascents  are  made  is  continually 
besieged  by  a curious  crowd,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen  waiting  within  the  enclosure  for  the 
start.  The  steam-engine  is  close  to  the  entrance ; 
it  drives  a drum  5 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter  and  33  ft. 
long.  Round  the  drum  runs  a rope  27  in.  thick, 
which  is  conducted  to  underneath  the  balloon 
through  a tunnel.  At  the  end  of  the  tunnel  is 
a cone-like  depression  ; at  its  bottom  is  a heavy 
iron  roller  that  may  be  turned  in  any  direction  ; 
round  this  the  rope  is  wound,  and  then  fastened 
by  a massive  iron  hook  to  tho  balloon.  Tho 
latter,  as  usual,  hangs  in  a network  of  small 
ropes,  which  combine  gradually  to  thicker  ones, 
finally  assuming  the  dimension  of  an  arm,  and 
thus  permit  of  the  fastening  of  the  car  as  well 
as  the  great  cable. 

While  waiting  for  the  time  of  the  ascent,  one 
of  the  aeronauts  explains  to  the  assembled  in- 
tending excursionists  the  difiicultiesand  obstacles 
that  had  to  be  met  and  overcome  in  completing 
the  gigantic  work.  First  of  all,  a material  had 
to  bo  found  which  would  remain  air-tight  for 
months  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  tight  especially 
against  hydrogen,  tho  gas  most  difficult  to  im- 
prison. M.  Giffard,  after  repeated  experiments, 
composed  the  material  of  his  balloon  of  seven 
layers  : inside  muslin,  then  india-rubber,  linen, 
again  india-rubber  and  linen,  then  a layer  of  vul- 
canised india-rubber,  aud  finally  outside  muslin 
coated  with  varnish  and  zinc-white  paint.  The 
coating  of  varnish  alone  weighs  over  600  lb., 
that  of  ziuc-whito  over  800  lb. 

The  network  surrounding  the  balloon  has 
52,000  meshes.  Those  meshes  are  not  formed 
by  knots,  but  by  iuterweaving  the  threads 
forming  the  ropes  j the  manufacture  of  tho  net- 
work made  the  establishment  of  a special  ropo- 
yard  necessary.  Iu  order  to  prevent  perforation 
of  the  balloon  by  tho  friction  of  the  meshes, 
each  of  tho  52,000  crossing-places  was  neatly 
surrounded  by  a piece  of  kid  leather,  so  that 
now,  smooth  and  soft,  they  give  way  when  the 
balloon  distends  itself  or  slirinks.  After  tho 
material  and  the  ropes  were  completed,  tho  work 
of  sewing  began,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
forty  sewing-machines  used  up  together  55,000 
yards  of  thread.  First  the  lower,  then  the 
upper,  hemisphere  was  sewn,  both  laid  together, 
and  joined  by  sewing  up  the  equator.  The  air- 
valves  were  pub  in,  and  finally  tho  tilling  began, 
for  which  only  pure  hydrogen  was  employed. 
For  more  than  a year,  hundreds  of  people  have 
found  employment  in  various  operations  neces- 
sary for  tho  construction  of  the  balloon.  The 
reader  may  perha])8  conceiv'o  from  tlio  above 
data,  not  very  often  thought  of  when  ballooning 
is  mentiouccl,  that  the  simple  construction  of 
this  large  balloon,  with  all  its  apparatus,  was  a 
very  important  performance  of  tho  art  of 
modern  engineoriug,  a much  more  difficult  task, 
indeed,  than,  for  iuatance,  tho  building  of  a 
moderate-sized  river  bridge,  as  every  operation 
had  to  he  performed  by  means  of  uowly-iuvented 
machines  and  by  novel  methods. 

The  voyage  upwards  is  highly  interesting,  and 
as  perfectly  free  from  danger  as  any  journey 
])Ossibly  cau  ho.  In  case  tho  rope  should  ever 
break,  necessary  precautions  aro  adopted.  Two 
e.xperienced  aeronauts  by  profession  take  part 
in  the  trip,  the  brothers  Godard  aud  Dartois, 
sometimes  also  M.  Tissandier.  But  their  office 
will  probably  for  ever  remaiu  a sinecure;  for 
the  ascending  force  of  the  balloon  is  about 

5.000  lb. ; the  pressure  of  the  wind  may  add, 
under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions,  another 

10.000  Ib.  (if  the  wind  is  at  all  strong,  no  pas- 
sengers are  taken)  ; the  mooring  of  the  balloon 
being  tested  in  all  its  parts  to  50,000  lb. 

The  car  is  entered,  like  a ship,  over  a gang- 
way ; a slight  jerk  downwards  loosens  the 
cables,  the  attendants  lift  the  anchors,  a musical 
band  enhances  the  enjoyment  of  the  supreme 
moment  by  means  of  a valse,  a slight  moving 
of  the  floor, — and  noiselessly  the  enormous 
sphere,  with  all  it  contains,  mounts  upward. 
The  buildings  which  on  the  ground  confined  the 
view  suddenly  sink  down  like  the  drop-scenes  of 
a theatre,  behind  them  rises  the  horizon,  what 
was  near  sinks  more  and  more  below,  distance 
seems  to  move  towards  us,  and  soon  we  Ilnat 
hundreds  of  feet  above,  enjoying  a most  splendid 
range  of  view.  This  drop-sceno-like  sinking  of 
the  ground  is  the  most  peculiar  sensation  of  tho 
whole  trip.  Tho  balloon  rises  so  rapicljy  and  with 
such  perfect  steadiness  that  the  traveller  soon 
loses  the  cousciousness  of  being  himself  iu 
motion  while  the  earth  below  him  remains  sta- 
tionary. He  feels  as  if  he  were  resting  still, 
aud  sees  the  parts  of  tho  earth  at  first  most 


near  to  him^  glide  away,  downwards,  while  tho 
far  perspective  grows  towards  him.  And  this 
can  only  be  experienced  in  a balloon. 

The  view  is  simply  magnificent.  In  the  pure 
height  m which  we  float,  we  have  Paris  below 
us  like  a chessboard ; the  green  lawn  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  tho  greyish  green  ribbon  of 
the  Seine,  the  sharp  waves  of  the  sea  of  houses, 
the  Boia  do  Boulogne,  and  tho  whole  pleasant, 
looking  surrounding  of  tho  capital,  all  this 
lies  at  our  feet  like  a kaleidoscope;  the  blue 
hills  of  Normaudy  shortly  rise  on  tho  western 
horizon,  while  towards  the  cast  rnd  west  Cham- 
pague  and  Beauce  border  the  pictnre  with  less 
prominent  linos.  Soon  we  have  no  scale  for  tho 
height  at  which  we  are;  whatever  adheres  to 
the  ground  becomes  smaller  and  smaller.  Tho 
basins  of  tho  Tuileries  Gardens  seem  Liliputian 
saucers  ; the  houses  shrink  almost  into  nothing- 
ness; men  appear  only  ns  so  many  tiny,  crawl- 
ing spots.  Wo  no  longer  know  whether  wo  rise, 
halt,  or  fall;  and  when  a passenger  asks  the 
captain  whether  we  have  begun  to  sink  again, 
and  at  what  rate,  tho  latter  replies, — “ Wo  are 
still  ascending  200  ft.  per  minute.”  Only  if  wo 
look  down  along  tho  rope,  we  gain  a perception 
of  tho  giddy  height  at  w'hich  we  seem  to 
hang.  ^ At  last  our  manometers  indicate  an 
elevation  of  1,800  ft.,  and  the  conductor  waves 
a flag.  Below  sets  an  attendant,  who — in  a 
looking-glass,  so  as  not  to  dislocate  his  neck — 
carefully  follows  tho  movements  of  tho  balloon, 
takes  up  tho  signal,  and  passes  ib  on  to  the 
engine-man.  Without  any  jerk,  our  aiTial 
vessel  stops  for  a last  look  round,  and  then  it 
glides  dowu,  imperceptibly  as  in  ascending, 
towards  the  earth.  Tho  houses  grow  larger, 
men  may  bo  distinguished,  soon  the  doll  noise 
of  tho  streets  and  tho  mufiled  sound  of  music 
reaches  our  ears,  already  we  hear  tho  labouring 
of  tho  engine — all  at  once  the  horizon  vanishes, 
the  Tuileries  shoot  up  by  tho  side  of  us,  as  they 
before  sank  down  below  us ; then  an  oscillation, 
aud  we  are  back  on  terra  Jirma,  richer  by  an  iu- 
teresting  experience  and  a large  commemora- 
tive medal,  of  which  tlie  accompanying  brochure 
kindly  assures  us  that  it  is  an  object  of  art,  and 
tliat  it  is  a kind  of  diploma  which  entitles  us  to 
consider  ourselves  in  future  aeronauts. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  project  of  cutting  through  tho  American 
isthmus  for  tho  purpose  of  establishing  a com- 
munication between  tho  Atlantic  Ocean  aud  the 
Pacific  has  entered  upon  a new  stage.  A con- 
vontion  has  been  concluded  between  tho  United 
States  aud  Colombia,  represented.by  their  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  EustorgioSalgar 
on  tho  one  part,  and  Mr.  Luciano  N.  B.  Wyso, 
the  chief  of  the  scientific  expedition  for  exploring 
the  isthmus  iu  1876,  1877,  1878,  aud  member 
and  delegate  of  the  International  Company  for  an 
Interoceanic  Canal,  on  tho  other  part,  by  which 
the  privilege  of  constructing  a canal  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  accorded  to  the  above 
company.  The  vast  expense  attending  such  an 
undertakiug  has  hitherto  princtpollj  delayed  tho 
commencement  of  the  works,  for  there  has  been 
no  scarcity  of  projects.  Two  plans  especially 
were  prominently  brought  forward.  One  in- 
cluded the  section  of  the  isthmus  iu  Nicaragua, 
making  use  of  the  great  inland  lake  of  that 
country  ; the  other  confined  itself  to  the  cutting 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  iu  the  direction  of 
Aspinwall  to  Panama.  The  latter  project  seems 
now  finally  to  have  been  adopted,  cotwith- 
standing  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the 
United  States  of  America  have  always  pre- 
ferred the  Nicaragua  route,  basing  their  predi- 
lection on  personal  inspection  of  the  coontry. 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the  constructor  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  also  gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal.  In  a letter  addressed 
conjointly  to  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua  in 
London  and  the  Consul-General  of  that  country 
for  France,  he  describes  the  project  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  as  that  ” which  offers  the 
greatest  facilities  of  execution,  and  the  greatest 
security  for  carrying  it  out.” 


Tlie  Tay  Bridge. — Mr.  Bouch,  C.E.,  has 
been  presented  with  the  freedom  of  tho  burgh 
of  Dundee,  iu  recognition  of  his  serrices 
as  the  engineer  of  the  Tay  Bridge.  Mr.  Bouch, 
iu  acknowledging  tho  gift,  said  the  idea  was 
mooted  for  throwing  a double  line  across  the 
Tay,  aud  that  from  the  experience  gained  in  the 
construction  and  working  of  that  bridge,  the 
Forth  Bridge  would  be  a double  line. 
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SUSSEX  AEOH^OLOGIOAL  SOOIBTT. 

On  the  15th  inst.  the  members  and  friends 
of  this  Society  proceeded  in  carriages  from 
Hastings  to  Brede-place.  Passing  through  Ore 
and  Guestling,  they  arrived  at  Icklesham,  where 
a halt  was  made  to  inspect  the  church,  the 
Rev.  W.  Powell  (the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Society)  pointing  out  a few  of  its  interesting 
features.  He  explained  that  from  the  writings 
of  the  late  Mr.  Petit,  who  had  also  furnished 
two  views — one  of  the  interior  and  the  other 
of  the  exterior — it  appeared  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  tower  was  of  the  Norman 
period,  whilst  the  chancel  showed  marks  of 
Transition.  The  church  was  restored  about 
twenty  • five  years  ago.  Leaving  Icklesham, 
the  party  drove  through  Winchelsea  Marsh,  at 
the  end  of  which  many  of  the  gentlemen  mounted 
the  steep  hill  to  Udimore.  Before  visiting  the 
church,  the  party  were  much  interested  in 
looking  at  the  Court  Lodge,  near  the  church, 
which  is  now  subdivided  into  seven  dwellings 
for  cottagers.  The  church,  which  is  small  and 
curiously  built,  contained  an  old  register-book, 
the  entries  commencing  in  the  year  1559,  and 
along  the  aisle  were  two  or  three  tombs  record- 
ing the  death  of  the  Treebody  family.  Another 
pretty  ride  brought  the  party  to  Brede  Church, 
the  bells  of  which  set  up  a merry  peal.  Mr. 
Slade  Butler,  who  chaperoned  the  visitors,  said 
that  the  church,  which  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nonce,  was  anciently  connected  with  Steyning, 
and  both  were  part  of  the  possession  of  the 
Norman  Abbey  of  Ficamp.  It  was  dedicated 
to  St.  George,  and  had  a chancel,  nave,  and 
aisles.  There  is  some  ancient  painted  glass, 
including  the  arms  of  Echingham,  the  family 
having  formerly  been  influential  in  Brede. 
There  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Goddard  Oxenbridge, 
who  for  the  first  time  called  Brede-place  Forde- 
placo.  It  is  believed  he  built  tbe  family  man- 
sion. The  directions  contained  in  his  will  were 
faithfully  executed,  and  against  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel  of  Forde-plaee,  in  St.  George’s 
Church,  is  his  raised  altar-tomb  in  stone,  the 
figure  being  recumbent,  the  head  resting  on  a 
helmet,  his  hands  clasped  over  his  breast,  and  a 
lion  at  his  feet.  Ho  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  “ Grim  Ogre  old  Oxenbridge,”  who  devoured 
young  children  for  his  daily  dinner,  and  was  cut 
asunder  by  his  neighbours  with  a wooden  saw. 
It  must  have  been  derived  from  some  forgotten 
legend  of  great  antiquity.  After  listening  to 
this  statement,  the  visitors  walked  through 
the  fields  to  Brede-place,  which,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Mr.  Edward  Frewen,  was 
thrown  open  for  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  the 
party  entered  the  hall  Mr.  Slade  Butler  re- 
marked that  many  of  the  mansions  in  Sussex 
were  reduced  to  mere  farm-houses,  and  others 
wore  occupied  only  by  farm  labourers,  and  what 
with  the  corroding  hand  of  time  and  the  devas- 
tation of  restoration  and  modeim  improvements, 
they  had  but  little  left  of  the  residences  of 
“belted  knights  or  barons  bold,  or  men  of  high 
degree.”  That  day  they  were  fortunate  in  giving 
their  attention  to  Forde  or  Brede  place,  the 
ancient  seat  of  tbe  Oxenbridges, — a semi-fortified 
medimval  residence  of  the  latter  part  of 
Henry  TII.’s  reign.  The  old  part  is  of  stone, 
with  good  foliated  windows,  and  two  fine 
chimneys.  The  Elizabethan  part  is  of  brick, 
with  stono  dressings  ; the  whole  is  very  pictu- 
resque. There  is  no  hall,  and  the  windows  seem 
to  show  that  there  never  was  one.  The  porch 
leads  into  the  great  room,  40  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and 
38  ft.  high.  This  room,  which  had  windows  on 
the  east  and  west  sides,  completely  divides  the 
house  into  two  parts.  Immediately  south  of 
the  large  room  was  an  apartment  of  28  ft.  by 
18  ft. ; the  entire  east  end  was  occupied  by 
a window  of  eight  lights,  with  a pier  iu  the 
centre;  the  west  end  by  a window  of  six  lights. 
An  excellent  dinner  was  served  up  in  the  dining- 
hall  of  the  old  mansion,  Mr.  Edward  Frewen  in 
the  chair.  After  the  repast,  the  company  left 
the  hall,  and  stayed  a short  time  in  looking  over 
parts  of  the  bouse.  Returning  through  the 
fields  to  the  vehicles  on  the  high  road,  they  took 
their  seats  and  were  driven  back  to  tbe  Hastings 
Station,  vid  Silverhill  and  Bohemia. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ART  EXHIBITION. 

SiH,— It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  an 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  Sheffield 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Church  Confess,  and  one  room 
in  tho  Loan  Collection  Department  ivilf  be  set  apart  for  tlio 
display  of  architects’  drawiuge.  Every  care  wul  betaken 
for  their  proper  display  and  safe  custody,  and  carriage  will 
he  paid  to  and  from  the  Exhibition,  if  desired,  on  those 
ihut  are  etkibittd,  John  Bbit,  Manager. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

The  Vestry  of  Chelsea  sent  their  surveyor, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton,  C.E.,  to  Paris  to  examine 
into  the  question  of  using  the  electric  light. 
Mr.  Stayton  has  done  so,  and  his  report  is  now 
published.  He  arrives  at  the  following  con. 
elusions  : — 

“ That  the  present  arrangements  for  electric  lighting  are 
unsuitable  for  long  distances  (in  this  I am  supported  by 
the  City  Engineer  of  Paris),  especially  in  London,  where 
tho  lamps  are  so  much  further  apart  than  in  Paris.  The 
close  proximity  of  the  electric  stations  is  a great  drawback 
to  the  system,  and  their  establishment  in  business  streets 
would  be  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  These  are 
tho  disadvantages  of  the  system.  The  following  are  the 
advantages  : — 

About  14  hour’s  daily  consumption  is  saved  in  conse- 
quence of  instantaneous  lighting  and  extinguishing;  the 
light  is  vastly  8m)erior  to  gas,  and  is  not  injurious  ; there 
is  an  absence  ol  uoxious  smells,  both  iu  the  production 
and  combustion ; tlic  heat  in  a room,  so  often  unbearable 
in  tho  case  of  gas,  is  scarcely  felt;  tho  most  delicate  colours 
are  preserved;  air  is  not  consumed  as  in  the  case  of  gas; 
there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  explosion,  and  although  the 
light  is  80  powerful  in  tho  streets,  no  accidents  to  horses 
have  occurred. 

If  the  cost  of  I producing  the  ‘Gramme’  machine 
(10,000f,)  could  be  reduced,  or  a less  expensive  one  be 
adopted  ; if  hydraulic,  or  some  other  less  expensive  power, 
sucb  as  a petroleum  engine,  could  be  utilised,  as  the  motor 
in  lieu  of  steam,  or  even  a smaller  amount  of  power  than 
one-horso  per  lamp  be  rendered  sufficient;  if  the  distance 
between  the  electric  stations  could  be  greatly  increased; 
tho  arrangements  made  capable  of  minute  sub-division, 
and  by  some  simple  method  the  current  could  be  branched 
off  for  household  or  other  requirements,  I feel  sure  that 
the  public  would  gladly  welcome  such  a change,  and  it 
would  compete  with  gas  under  highly  advantageous  con- 
ditions  

After  a careful  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  I am 
of  opinion  that  at  present  the  electric  light  is  not  suitable 
for  street-lighting  in  the  metropolis ; that  it  is  suitable 
and  can  bo  utilised  with  splendid  effect  iu  large  squares 
and  places,  such  as  Trafalgar-square  or  Parliament-square  ; 
but  although  in  each  of  these  places  at  the  present  time 
the  lamps  are  numerous,  the  cost  would  be  greater  than 
gas.  I am  also  of  opinion  that,  so  soon  as  the  modifica- 
tions alluded  to  cau  be  effected  (particularly  as  to  the 
electric  current  being  carried  to  a much  greater  distance, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost),  the  electric  light  will  very  soon 
supersede  g.as  to  a considerable  extent,  tho  attendant 
advantages  heiug  so  great.” 


REBUILDING  THE  FORESTERS’  HALL. 

The  Foresters’  Hall,  in  Wildorness-row,  a 
building  of  very  considerable  dimensions,  which 
was  erected  only  a few  years  ago,  is  now  being 
very  much  enlarged,  and  when  the  works  in 
progress  are  finished  the  building  will  be  more 
than  double  its  original  size.  The  undertaking 
involves  almost  tho  entire  rebuilding  of  the 
structure.  Tho  Wilderness-row  frontage  of  the 
former  hall  consisted  only  of  the  ground-floor, 
first  floor,  and  dormers.  This  elevation  has  all 
been  taken  down  to  the  level  of  the  first  floor, 
and  is  now  in  course  of  re-erection  on  a greatly 
extended  scale,  consisting  of  the  ground-floor 
and  three  lofty  stories,  the  height  of  the  eleva- 
tion to  the  eaves  being  GO  ft.,  and  80  ft.  to  the 
apex  of  a high-pitched  roof,  which  terminates 
with  an  ornamental  iron  cresting.  Tho  main 
face  of  the  elevation  is  in  stock  brick,  the  win- 
dows  of  the  ground-floor,  and  the  first  and  second 
stories,  having  Gothic  arches  in  red  moulded 
bricks,  the  general  window  and  other  dressings 
being  in  Bath  stone.  The  third  story  has  a 
range  of  three  double  Gothic  windows  divided 
by  iron  columns  and  capitals.  The  coimice 
snnnounting  the  elevations  is  2 ft.  in  depth, 
and  is  in  ornamental  teiTa-cotta  work.  The 
high  - pitched  roof  is  covered  in  with  pea- 
green  slates,  and  the  iron  cresting  encloses 
an  open  area.  The  elevation  has  a frontage  to 
Wilderness-row,  36  ft.  in  length.  The  east  ele- 
vation in  Foresters’-hall-place  is  9-l>  ft.  in  depth, 
extending  in  a southerly  direction,  close  to 
the  Charterhouse  boundary.  The  architectural 
features  of  this  elevation,  each  story  of  which 
contains  a range  of  eight  windows,  are  generally 
uniform  with  the  Wilderness-row  frontage,  the 
variation  being  that  between  the  two  upper 
stories  there  are  ornamental  pilasters  with 
capitals,  and  the  third  story  has  open  casement 
windows. 

The  enlarged  building  on  the  ground-floor 
will  contain  two  spacious  additional  committee- 
rooms,  each  35  ft.  by  20  ft.,  together  with  a cor- 
ridor 9 ft.  in  width,  and  of  entirely  fire-proof 
construction.  The  great  hall,  on  the  first  floor, 
is  approached  by  three  separate  staircases,  each 
6 ft.  in  width.  Two  of  these  staircases  are 
reached  by  tbe  pinncipal  entrance  in  Wilderness- 
row,  tbe  other  staircase  being  approached  from 
Foresters’  Hall-place.  Tbe  hall  is  of  unusually 
large  dimensions,  containing  a floor  space  of 
64  ft.  in  length,  by  53  ft.  in  width,  in  addition 
to  a spacious  gallery  at  the  north  end,  supported 
by  strong  wrought-iron  girders,  and  carried  en- 
tirely across  tho  hall.  The  internal  elevation  of 


the  hall  may  be  described  as  occupying  almost 
the  entire  area  of  the  structure,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  the  ground-floor.  It  is  carried  to  a 
height  of ‘10  ft.,  and  is  lighted  on  each  side  by 
tho  windows  iu  the  several  stories  forming  jjor- 
tions  of  the  external  features  of  the  edifice.  Th©i 
internal  walls  are  intended  to  be  elaborately  do- 
corated  with  pilasters  and  capitals,  and  a coved 
and  panelled  ceiling  will  be  nniform  in  design 
and  execution.  It  may  bo  added  that  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  great  hall  tWe  will  also  be  another 
large  public  room  of  large  dimensions  in  the 
basement. 

Mr.  J.  Collier  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  0. 
Wall,  of  Chelsea,  the  contractor.  Mr.  King  is 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  of  the  additioua 
will  bo  about  9,000J. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  OPTICS. 

Sir, — It  would  be  lamentable  if  the  attention 
now  being  shown  in  your  pages  to  the  subject 
of  architecture,  and  tho  laws  of  human  vision,  ■ 
should  be  permitted  to  drift  into  tbe  fields  of 
speculation  and  of  fancy ; but  a perusal  of  tbe 
article  iu  your  last  week’s  issue,  headed  “ The 
Relation  of  Architecture  to  tho  Laws  of  human 
Vision,”  appears  to  me  to  point  to  a substitution 
of  tbe  imaginary  for  tho  practical. 

That  article  is  evidently  tbe  result  of  much 
study,  and  at  tho  moment  of  the  appearance  of  ■ 
Mr.  Pennethome’s  work  on  tho  “ Geometry  aud  ■ 
Optics  of  Ancient  Architecture,”  is  likely  to  con-  : 
siderably  aid  us  in  the  study  of  that  work ; but 
it  is,  I think,  snbject  of  rsgret  that  an  exceed- 1 
ingly  exhaustive  discourse  on  the  powers  of  ■ 
human  vision  should  conclude  with  the  following  i 
opinion,  vi^.  : — “ From  these  considerations  it 
will  appear,  with  tolerable  clearness,  that  the 
idea  of  a conventionalisation  of  architectural 
forms  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a certain  re- 
lation, when  seen  from  a certain  standpoint,  is 
one  that  will  not  bear  investigation.”  This  con- 
elusion,  strictly  read,  upsets  the  whole  theory  of 
the  manner  in  which  tho  Greeks  designed  their 
buildings.  Working  on  an  exaggerated  basis,  the  ■ 
author  of  the  article  arrives  at  an  opinion  which  ■ 
might  have  been  anticipated. 

It  cannot  bo  too  strongly  urged  that  tho 
whole  subject  of  Mr.  Penuethome’s  views  on  i 
this  point  is  of  the  most  practical  kind,  supported 
by  actual  facts.  There  is  little  to  thoroughly  ■ 
comprehend  in  this — that  first  of  aU  the  Greek 
architects  designed  their  bnildings  in  the  then 
acknowledged  correct  proportions,  aud  after, 
wards  altered  aud  modified  them,  so  that,  re- 
garded from  a particular  point  of  sight,  they  ■ 
should  appear  to  the  spectator  absolutely  in 
accordance  with  these  first-settled  proportions, 
and  not  as  they  would  otherwise  appear  if  the 
proportious  and  quantities  had  not  been  so  modi- 
fied. This  is  what  one  would  expect  from  re- 
fined study;  but  it  would  be  altogethereiToneous, 

I think,  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  or  that  any  , 
architect  who  knew  his  business,  would  attempt  i 
to  so  modify  their  proportions  that  except  from 
one  point  they  would  be  altogether  inharmonious; 
that  is  carrying  the  point  too  far.  Tho  modifi- 
cations  made,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Pennethorne’s 
tables  of  calculations,  are  not  nearly  so  great  as 
to  involve  an  eyesore  regarded  from  any  point  ' 
of  sight. 

Of  course  the  portico  of  a temple  could  still 
be  regarded  from  another  point,  as  the  author  of  i 
the  article  suggests  ; aud  even  then  the  modifi- 
cations made  would  apply  equally  well ; but  an 
angular  view  of  a Greek  temple  is  the  point 
which  any  architect  would  select  for  a proper 
view, — it  is  the  palpable  point  of  view  for  per- 
fection, and  Mr.  Pennethorne  has  found  that  it 
is  the  point  which  the  Greeks  distinctly  led  up 
to  by  the  arrangement  of  the  approaches.  The 
“ graceful  lines  and  deeply-cut  capitals  of  an 
individual  column”  would  not  in  any  way  suffer 
from  the  corrections  which  Mr.  Pennethorne  has 
suggested.  Again,  if  the  Greeks  had  designed 
a “ cathedral,”  we  may  conclude,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  “effect  of  the  spire  as  contrasted 
with  tho  mass  of  the  church”  would  have  been 
well  looked  after,  and  the  point  of  view  altered 
accordingly.  Nor  need  “ certain  features  be 
exaggerated  at  the  expense  of  others.”  No 
architect  would  symjDathise  with  or  sanction  such 
methods ; still  less  the  “ attempt  to  increase  the 
apparent  length  of  an  architectural  vista  by  an 
actual  convergence  of  lines  supposed  to  be 
parallel”  that  is  condemned  by  your  writer ; aud 
one  has  only  to  look  at  Mr.  Street’s  church  of 
SS.  Philip  and  James,  at  Oxford,  to  find  an 
example  which  deserves  the  utmost  censure. 
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lo  conclusion,  I can  gather  nothiog  from  the 

article  which  would  prove  or  show  that  archi. 
tecturo  would  in  any  way  suffer  if  modern 
architects  adopted  the  system  which  Mr.  Penne- 
tborne  suggests  that  the  Greeks  adopted,  which 
was  practically  to  design  their  buildings  so  as 
to  be  seen  in  perfection  from  one  point  of  view, 
I'hut  so,  novortholess,  that  the  detail  in  no  way 
■was  marred ; and  that  the  mass,  with  its  light 
and  shade,  its  graceful  outline,  its  symmetry, 
and  its  proportion,  still  contributed  to  the 
general  beauty  to  which  the  Greeks  attained, 
and  which  has  served,  aud  will  serve,  as  a model 
for  all  that  is  glorious  in  architecture. 

Wm.  Woodward. 


THE  DECOEATION  OP  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — Mr.  Buckle  takes  exception  to  some  of 
the  opinions  put  forward  in  the  Builder  on  this 
subject ; not,  as  he  states,  with  any  captious 
spirit,  but  merely  with  a view  to  ascertain  what 
is  legitimate  and  truthful  in  art.  His  manner 
and  bis  intention  are  to  bo  commended.  But, 
notwithstanding  his  good  intentions,  he  runs  his 
argument  on  the  quicksand  of  “shams.”  We 
had  really  begun  to  hope  that  this  notion 
respecting  shams  was  on  the  wane,  and  that 
people,  especially  witers  upon  art,  were  begin- 
ning to  see  that  art,  for  the  niost  part,  consists 
in  “ shamming  ” nature : in  the  skill  with  which 
it  “shams”  on  canvas,  within  well-recognised 
limits,  landscape,  figure,  &c.;  with  which  it 
“shams”  flesh,  in  clay,  marble,  and  bronze; 
with  which  it  “ shams  ” human  character,  on  the 
stage,  in  speech,  action,  and  gesture.  Architec- 
ture itself  is  au  entire  “ make  up,”  an  artificial 
thing,  like  nothing  in  nature  but  the  visions  of 
the  architect.  It  is  a piling  together  of  stones 
to  thwart  the  laws  of  gravity, — a turning  of 
arches,  and  of  domes  of  stone,  to  sham  the 
vaulting  of  ethereal  space,  with  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  materials.  Wren  was  quite  con- 
scious of  this,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  a “sham”  of  a “ sham,”  for 
we  all  know  that  the  visible  is  not  tbo  actual, 
but  a false  dome.  The  fact  is,  we  may  do  any- 
thing in  art  to  produce  a satisfactory  effect  to 
the  eye,  if  wo  do  not  shock  the  undei’standing 
to  too  great  an  extent.  There  is  no  greater 
impropriety  in  the  curving  and  converging 
columns  of  Thornhill’s  design,  than  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  arch  and  the  dome,  which  tempt 
and  defy  the  laws  of  gravitation  in  stone  con- 
struction. The  architectural  portion  of  Thorn- 
hill’s design  would,  upon  similar  principles  of 
construction,  defy  the  force  of  gr*avity,  wore  it  in 
stono,  and  interest  by  its  constructive  daring. 
As  to  its  being  a “ sham  ” because  it  is  painted, 
why,  so  would  be  all  the  other  decorations  which 
your  correspondent  proposes.  Mr.  Bucklo  has 
yet  to  learn  that  fine  art  essentially  consists  in 
“shamming”  wisely,  but  not  too  well. 

At  all  events,  ThornhiH’s  designs  have  stood 
tho  test  of  a century  without  being  regarded  as 
outraging  common  sense.  Nay,  considerable 
expeuBO  was  incurred  to  preserve  them,  aud  I, 
with  some  modifications  already  described, 
would  preserve  them  still.  Meter. 


THE  BLACKNESS  OP  ST  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — Tho  suggestion  of  Professor  Paley  that 
the  coating  of  jet-black  substance  which  adheres 
to  tho  surface  of  our  buildings  is  the  growth  of 
a lower  species  of  lichen,  and  not  tho  accumu- 
lation of  sooty  particles  created  by  the  smoke 
attending  the  burning  of  ooal  in  lieu  of  wood,  is 
interesting.  But  that  tbe  said  supposed  licbeu 
feeds  only  upon  calcareous  stones  such  as  the 
Bath  and  Portland  oolites,  aud  that  it  does  not 
grow  in  sunlight  and  warmth,  but  prefers  tho 
shadow  side,  are  not  invariable.  Tho  action  of 
the  sun,  wind,  and  rain  upon  St.  Paul’s  has  been 
to  scathe  the  weather  side  of  that  building,  and 
to  didiutegrato  the  stono,  and  to  cause  it  to  decay. 
But  it  is  not  so  obvious,  and  certainly  not  so  well 
known,  that  the  sooty  coating  of  the  rest  has 
been  a preservative  to  the  stone,  and  that,  instead 
of  feeding  upon  it  as  a lichen,  and  thereby  de- 
creasing its  durability,  it  acts  as  a covering,  and 
aids  in  weathering  the  stone,  the  arrises  of  which 
are  often  as  sharp  as  when  first  cut,  except  where 
defective  stones  exist,  which,  of  course,  decay  in 
whatever  aspect  they  are  placed.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  blackest  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  prior/ 
to  its  restoration  by  me,  was  the  fa5ado  of 
Hanover  Chapel,  Eegent-street,  which  has  an 
aastern  aspect ; and  yet  this  building,  faced  with 
Bath  stone,  was  for  the  most  part  coated  with 


THE  BUILDER. 

oil  when  first  erected,  and  where  blackest  was 
least  affected  by  tho  weather,  and  certainly 
gave  no  nourishment  to  any  growth  upon  its 
surface.  When  heated  with  tho  “ steam-jet,” 
which  I first  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Prance,  and  applied  to  cleaning  this  building, 
tho  leathery  substance  peeled  off  like  a skin,  but 
had  no  apparent  suatenanco  from  the  stone.  It 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  analyse  it. 

Edwd.  C.  Robins. 


DRY  EARTH  VASES  POE  EXCRETA. 

Sib,— I beg  to  communicate  to  you  tho  latest 
invention  for  sanitary  purposes.  These  vases 
will  bo  made  of  earth  of  just  sufficient  tenacity 
to  hold  together  for  tho  purpose  proposed  in  the 
heading  to  this  letter.  They  will  have  dry- 
earth  stoppers.  They  will  ho  easily  removed, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  fresh  ones.  When 
filled,  they  will  be  conveyed  to  the  land  to  be 
tilled,  and  there  placed  at  regular  intervals  to 
bo  either  broken  up  or  crushed. 

These  dry-earth  vases  are  proposed  as  a 
cleanly  mode  of  dealing  with  excreta  in  cottages, 
farms,  &c.  The  mode  of  using  aud  of  trans- 
porting them  for  tillage  need  not  here  bo  more 
minutely  detailed.  Sanitas. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Newcastle-on.T\jne.~k.  meeting  of  tbo  joiners 
of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  was  held  on  the 
15th  inst.,  to  consider  the  notice  which  has 
been  given  by  the  employers  that  on  September 
2nd  tho  wages  would  be  reduced  from  8 id- to 
74d.  per  hour.  A motion  was  carried  declaring 
that  the  reduction  was  unwarranted,  and  should 
bo  resisted.  An  amendment  to  accept  a com- 
promise of  8d.  was  rejected  by  250  to  3. 

The  Nail' Trade. — It  is  stated  that  tho  em- 
ployers  in  the  nail  trade,  on  tho  16th  inst.,  issued 
a list,  which  shows  an  advance  ranging  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  upon  the  list  recently  issued, 
but  tho  latter  advance  will  only  apply  to  a few 
kinds  of  nails.  This  advance  the  majority  of 
tho  operatives  consider  inadequate,  and  state 
that  they  will  not  adopt  tho  list  unless  it  is 
further  amended.  In  many  of  the  districts  the 
operatives  state  that  they  shall  go  harvesting. 
In  the  Sodgloy  district  many  of  the  nailers  are 
stated  to  be  in  great  distress. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Hexham. — A special  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Hexham  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  was 
held  on  the  11th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
such  steps  as  might  be  necossary  in  view  of  the 
inquiry  appointed  to  be  held  on  tbo  26th  inst., 
by  Mr.  J.  Thornhill  Harrison,  C.E.,  Inspector  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  reference  to 
tho  Sanitary  Authority’s  application  for  tho 
Local  Government  Board’s  sanction  to  borrow 
3,5001.  for  works  of  water  supply.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  Works  Committee  be  authorised 
to  procure  all  such  evidence — scientific  and 
otherwise — as  to  them  might  seem  proper  for 
the  purpose  of  tho  inquiry  to  be  held  by  Mr,  . 
Harrison  on  the  26tU  inst. 

Dunfermline. — At  a mooting  of  the  Dunferm- 
line Town  Council  on  the  12th  inst.,  it  was  re- 
ported that  deputations  from  Inverkeithing  and 
Aberclour  had  waited  npou  tho  Waterworks 
Committee  of  the  Council,  with  tho  view  of  dis- 
cussing tho  terms  upon  which  a supply  of  water 
could  bo  obtained  for  tho  districts  they  repre- 
sented, aud  that  it  was  agreed  ou  tho  part  of 
tho  Council  that  negotiations  should  proceed  on 
tho  footing — (1)  That  the  Corporation  shall 
deliver  tho  water  at  Milesmark  by  meter,  and 
that  the  pipes  and  other  works  requisite  for  con- 
veying the  water  to  Inverkeithing  and  Abordour, 
and  distributing  tbe  same,  should  be  laid  by  the 
authorities  of  these  places ; and  (2)  that  tho 
rato  to  be  charged  should  be  3cl.  per  1,000 
gallons  delivered  at  Milesmark.  Since  the  con- 
ference  referred  to,  a report  had  been  prepared 
by  Messrs.  J.  & A.  Leslie,  C.E.,  Edinburgh, 
setting  forth  that,  assuming  the  total  quantity 
of  water  that  may  bo  required  ultimately  to  bo 
180,000  gallons  per  day,  tbo  cost  of  the  neces- 
sary works  might  be  estimated  at  6,600Z.,  while 
the  cost  of  distribution  throughonb  the  towns 
would  be  about  1,300Z.  for  Charlestown  aud  Lime- 
kilns, and  1,0001.  each  for  Inverkeithing  and 
Aberdour,  exclusive  of  the  distributive  cost  in 
rural  districts. 

Bradford-on-Avon. — The  Local  Government 
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Board  have  approved  of  the  necessary  loan 
being  made  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
aioners  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  for  the  water 
supply  of  Bradford-on-Avon,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Henry  Robinson,  C.E. 

Crii<7irnocZ:.— The  first  sod  of  tho  Crummock 
Waterworks,  which  are  intended  for  the  supply 
of  Cockermouth,  Workington,  &c.,  has  been 
cut  by  tho  High  Sheriff  of  tho  county  of 
Cumberland,  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed.  Lake  Crummock 
is  the  second  Cumberland  lake  which  has  been 
tapped  for  tho  water  supply  of  towns.  Tho 
cost  of  tbe  works  is  estimated  at  25,5001.  for 
main  pipes,  and  7,1521.  for  branch  pipes. 
Messrs.  Pickering  & Crompton,  of  Whitohavon, 
aro  the  engineers. 


NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

_ Hclenslurgh. — On  tho  15th  inst.  the  founcla- 
tiun  stono  of  the  new  municipal  buildings  at 
Helensburgh  was  laid  with  full  Masonic  honours 
by  Mr.  Alex.  Smollett.  Tho  building  is  being 
er-ectod  on  tho  stance  of  the  old  Town-ball,  at 
tho  corner  of  Princes-atreet  and  Sinclair-street, 
and  when  completed  will  cost  about  6,0001.  Tho 
style  of  architecture  is  that  known  as  the  Scot- 
tish Baronial,  tho  plans  having  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Honeyman,  Glasgow.  Tho  frontage  to 
Princoa-street  will  bo  50  ft.  6 in.,  and  towards 
Sinclair-street,  80  ft.  On  tho  ground-floor  will 
bo  the  council-chamber,  the  pulice-offico  aud 
cells,  five  in  number,  the  offices  of  the  burgh, 
collector,  aud  water  department,  and  adjoining 
the  police  portion  is  the  superintendent’s  room. 
There  is  also  a heating  apparatus  here,  which 
will  supply  tho  whole  building.  On  the  upper 
flat  arc  the  council-chambers,  town  clerk’s  office, 
police-court,  witnesses’  room,  and  an  apartment 
for  tbo  use  of  tho  magistrates.  The  plan  is 
arranged  to  admit  of  tho  addition  of  a large 
hall  for  public  meetings.  The  following  are 
the  contractors  for  prosecuting  the  work : — 
Mason  work,  Mr.  David  Miller;  joiner,  Mr. 
William  Jack ; plumber,  Mr,  J.  Horn ; slater, 
Mr.  D.  Dempster ; plasterer,  Mr.  A.  Amott,  all 
of  Helensburgh. 

Inverness. — Tbo  foundation-stone  of  tho  now 
Town-hall  for  Inverness  was  laid  on  tho  l lth 
inst.  by  Provost  Simpson.  Mr.  Lawrie  is  tho 
architect,  Messrs.  Thomson  & Maegregor  are  tho 
contractors,  and  Mr.  Good  is  tho  clerk  of  works. 


HOSPITALS  AND  DISPENSARIES. 

The  writer  of  a paper  in  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion  Beporter,  makes  the  following  important 
statement.  Wo  fully  agree  with  the  general 
purport  of  it : — “ Tlie  class  of  general  and  special 
hospitals  spends  51'3,000?.  a year.  Their  manage- 
ment is  open  to  great  objection,  especially  as 
regards  their  out-patient  departments.  Most 
of  them  admit  without  inquiry,  aud  some  ou 
governors’  letters  used  at  random,  and  patients 
are  admitted  to  them  close  crowded  waiting- 
rooms  in  such  numbers  that  proper  attention 
cannot  be  given  to  their  cases.  There  is  no  co- 
operation, and  they  have  no  investigating  officers. 
They  have  greatly  assisted  to  destroy  thrift  and 
independence  among  tho  people,  and  although 
the  boards  of  guardians  have  thirty-eight  free 
dispensaries  at  which  all  are  relieved  who  are 
unable  to  pay  even  tho  trifling  monthly  sum 
requii’ed  at  provident  dispensaries,  and  also 
excellent  infirmaries  for  paupers  distributed  all 
over  Loudon,  besides  the  hospitals  for  infectious 
cases  maintained  by  tho  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board,  no  account  is  taken  of  all  this,  and  provi- 
dent  iustitutious  are  directly  discouraged.  A 
small  payment  from  out-patients  at  hospitals 
would  promote  independence  and  lielp  to  pay  the 
cost,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  L ick  Hospital,  which 
, collects  a large  sum  of  money  in  that  way.  Tbe 
same  may  be  said  of  the  free  or  “improvident” 
dispensaries,  of  which  thirty-three  receive  nearly 
26,81'2l.  a year,  and  five  for  surgical  appliances, 
receiving  9,1571.  a year,  although  all  poor  persona 
requiring  surgical  appliances  can  be  supplied  free 
at  the  Poor  Law  Medical  Institutions.  Of  this 
class  of  charities,  spending  altogether  96,7831.  a 
year,  the  thirteen  provident  dispensaries,  spend- 
ing 8,6381.,  and  the  thirty-three  convalescent 
institutions  ‘10,2651,,  aud  the  thirteen  nursing 
institutions,  spending  9,1811.,  seem  to  bo 
eminently  deserving  of  support.  Provident  dis- 
pensaries, however,  should  not  require  external 
aid  after  the  first  two  or  three  years,  and  con- 
valescent  and  nursing  institutions  should  be  ad- 
juncts to  a well -managed  general  hospital  system. 
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It  is  said  that  in  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
and  other  large  to’vyna,  every  fourth  person  is  in 
receipt  of  gratuitous  medical  attendance,  and 
by  this  misapplication  of  funds  the  provident 
system  is  well  nigh  impossible.” 


MONUMENT  OE  LATE  LORD  LYTTELTON. 

After  the  death  of  this  lamented  nobleman, 
a number  of  his  Worcestershire  friends,  by  whom 
ho  was  much  esteemed,  having  resolved  to  give 
expression  to  their  regard  by  the  erection  of 
some  appropriate  memorial,  a committee  was 
formed,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  Lord 
Hampton,  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  M.P.,  and 
others.  Canon  Melville  acting  as  honorary  sec- 
retary, and  liberal  subscriptions  were  obtained. 
The  committee  determined  upon  the  erection  of 
a monument  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  The  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  B.A.,  prepared  a design,  which 
was  approved  of,  and  has  now  been  carried  out. 
The  design  is  an  altar  tomb,  iu  the  manner  of 
late  thirtocnth-ccntury  work,  on  which  reposes 
n recumbent  statue  of  the  deceased,  draped  in 
the  robes  of  a peer.  The  statue  is  distinguished 
by  perfect  repose,  as  if  asleep.  The  head 
iuclines  slightly  to  the  left  side,  the  left  arm 
resting  full  length  by  the  side,  the  right  hand 
resting  upon  the  breast,  holding  a scroll  or  parch- 
ment,  with  seal  attached,  in  token  of  bis  office 
of  Custos  Rotulorum  of  Worcestershire.  The 
likeness  is  excellent.  The  figure,  with  the  four 
kneeling  angels  which  flank  the  four  corners, 
are  executed  in  pure  white  marble, — at  present 
rather  too  white.  The  tomb,  which  is  executed 
in  alabaster  and  different  coloured  marbles,  is 
enriched  with  a series  of  archheaded  panels, 
supported  by  marble  columns  and  carved 
capitals.  These  panels  are  filled  with  shields, 
on  which  are  marshalled  armorial  bearings, 
illustrating  tlie  pedigree  of  the  Lyttelton  family, 
specially  arranged  by  Mr,  Tucker,  the  energetic 
Rouge  Croix  of  the  Heralds’  College.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  heraldic  panels,  there  are  two  large 
circular  cusped  panels,  one  in  the  centre  of 
each  side,  deeply  moulded  and  filled  with  bas- 
eliefs,  illustrating,  respectively,  the  Entombment 
and  Resurrection.  The  coruico  aud  base  mould- 
ings are  executed  in  a beautiful  bronze-coloured 
marble,  from  the  quarries  of  tlio  Earl  of  Bradford 
in  Sbi-opshiro.  On  the  cornice  there  is  a brass 
bearing  the  following  inscription  in  raised 
letters : — 

“Hoc  ■ mODUmcntiim  • in  • luemoriam  • Gxoitcii  ' 
Gur.iBLMi  • Baboxis  • Lytteltox  ■ per  xisvi,  • nnnos  • 
luijusce  ■ Comitatus  ’ sub  ' Victoria  • Repna  • pncsulis  ' 
aniicii  • quidam  ■ lugeutes  ' posuerunt ' ex  ‘ iia  ’ inter  ' quoa 
■ lit  ‘ Dei  ■ Gloria;  • hominumquo  ' saluli  • inserviret  ' 
operoso  ■ laborahat  • natus  • Murtii  xxxi,  A.D. 
M.DCCCXVII. obiit  • Aprilis  xix  • A.D.  WDCCCLXXVI.’' 

The  dimensions  of  the  monument  are  9 ft. 
long,  -1  ft.  wide,  and  6 ft.  high.  It  rests  upon  a 
step  of  black  Irish  marble.  Tlio  materials  have 
been  selected  to  harmonise  with  the  beautiful 
pulpit  in  the  uave  given  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley, 
which  was  produced  by  the  same  sculptor  who 
has  executed  this  handsome  and  costly  Monu- 
ment of  which  we  are  speaking,  Mr.  J.  Forsyth, 
Buker-street,  London.  It  will  be  set  up  in  the 
cathedral  next  week.  It  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful works  of  its  kind  that  we  know  of. 


OPEN-MOUTHED  PIPES  v.  VENTILATORS. 

Sir, — As  you  have,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Buchan,  published  what  he  calls  “ results  show- 
ing the  effect  the  shape  of  the  outlet  has  upon 
the  speed  of  the  up-current,”  I hope  you  will 
not  object,  as  he  has  referred  prejudicially  to 
my  cowl,  to  give  the  enclosed  (being  results 
obtained  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works) 
a }>lace  in  your  journal  also. 

Plain  open  and  trumpet-mouthed  pipes  have 
been  tried  so  long  and  so  ofleu,  and  have  been 
found  so  inefficient  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  proper  ventilation,  that  for  that  object  they 
will  still  probably  be  generally  considered  as 
out  of  court. 

I think  it  is  hardly  right  that  Mr.  Buchan 
should  have  published  his  results  without  in- 
forming us  of  the  “ conditions,” — the  chief"  con- 
ditions,”-— under  which  he  carried  out  his  ex- 
periments at  Glasgow,  which,  from  the  results 
obtained,  seem  to  have  been  the  duplicate  of 
those  at  Kew,  to  which  he  refers.  By  the  only 
two  ventilators  which  he  tested,  a Boyle  10-in. 
Eoil-pijie  (fixed)  ventilator  was  pitted  against  a 
3-in.  Banner  cowl ; the  area  for  exit  of  air  iu 
the  Boyle  10-in.  ventilator,  “ with  3-in.  pipe 
attached  put  on,”  is  as  nine  to  six,  as  compared 
with  a S-in.  Bauuer  cowl,  the  latter  really  being 


(in  proportion)  not  more  than  2i  in.  for  exit  of 
air,  and  as  sixteen  to  six  as  compared  with  the 
plain  4-in.  pipe;  while,  further,  according  to 
Mr.  Buchan’s  diagram,  the  “trumpet-mouthed” 
and  “Boyle”  were  placed  higher  above  the 
ridge  than  the  Banner  cowl  was. 

It  has  further  to  be  noted  as  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, that  at  every  one  of  the  wind  tests 
made  by  Mr.  Buchan  with  the  plain  open  pipe, 
the  trumpet-mouthed  pipe,  and  the  Boyle  10-in. 
(fixed)  ventilator,  the  results  obtained  gave,  in 
every  case,  exactly  so  many  livnilrcds  of  feet  per 
minute,  while  the  heavily -liaiitlicapped  little 
3-in.  (so-called)  Banner  cowl  had  its  results 
given  in  tens  of  feet. 

Ed.  Gregson  Banner. 


Results  attained  liy  the  ZIetropolitan  Board  of 
B orks. 

Ma3'  18,  1876.—  At  Greenwich,  through  a drain  of  100  ft. 
in  length,  of  -l-iu.  stoneware  pipes  placed  round  the  yard, 
and  led  into  a brick  shaft  1-1  in.  hy  9 in,,  on  tho  top  of 
which  the  cowls  were  lixed 

Temperature. 

In  Tard.  In  Sewer. 

IVinil  was  east,  light  and  variable  55  .53 

Feet  per 
Minute. 

Ist  test.  The  Banner  cowl  gave  a constant  np- 

eurrutJt  of 400 

2nd  ,,  Ditto  ditto  ditto  600 

Total 1,000 

Currents.  Total. 
Up.  Down.  Up. 

i-i  i-.i  m.* O-  .,.t 


Ist  test.  The  open  pipe  in  shaft  gave  67  25  33 

2nd  ,,  Not  made. 

1st  test.  The  lobster-back  cowl  gave  150  5 1-45 

3nd  ,,  The  current  intermittent — 

result — — 200 


3-15 


Juno  15,  1876. — At  llotherhithc 

Temperature. 
In  Sewer.  In  Opi 

Wind  S.W.  Velocity  lOmiles 6i  70 

Readings  of  live  minutes  each. 

Currents. 

Up.  Dow 

Open  pipe  gave 630  — 

Ditto  4n0  -W 

lobster-back  cowl  gave  350  23t 

Not  made. 


1st  lest. 
2nd  ,, 
lat  test, 
2nd  ,, 
1st  test. 
2nd  „ 


Total 

Up. 

470 

120 


1,270 


Dee.  7,  1877. — At  Eotherhithe  Time  of  test,  lO.-lO  to 

Wind  S.W.  Velocity  at  10.40 ; feet  per  minute,  628:  at 
lOon.  792. 

Temperatures,  54  in  sewer,  48  iu  yard. 


No.  of 
Minutes 
ofTest. 


10 


We 


Down- 
draught 
into  Sewer. 


nil 


nil 


210 


Experimenls  with  anemometer,  showing  currents  of  a 
passing  up  G-iu.  shafts. 

March  8,  1878.— At  Ravenaboume-sireet,  Greenwich. 
Wind  N.W.  Speed  of  Wind,  1,160  feet  per  minute. 
Temperature  in  sewer,  66 ; in  open  air,  55. 

No  Banner  Scott  Wcav. 
Cowl  Cowl  Cowl  Cow 


Time  of 
Observa- 
tion. 


mg. 

Minutes. 


ou. 


1,6-10  2.1-10 


1,8( 


1,200 


Showing  a difference,  in  twent)’-four  hours, 

In  feet. 

Between  the  open  pipe  and  Banner  cowl  14-1,000 

,,  Scott  cowl  and  Banner  cowl  97,930 

,,  Weaver  cowl  and  Banner  cowl  270,720 
To  state  that  the  Banner  cowl  has  but  little  exhaust 
force  is  to  cert ily  that  the  Giffard  Injector  and  treble-nozzle 
tuyere  are  shams. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  ORGAN,  SALISBURY. 

It  is  with  much  regret  (eays  the  Salisbury 
and  Winchester  Journal)  that  every  admirer  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  and  lover  of  arcbseology 
sees  what  is  now  taking  place  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  the  monster 
organ  erected  iu  that  edifice.  The  north  transept 
of  this  beautiful  cathedral  is  literally  turned 
into  an  engine-shed,  containing  the  apparatus 
for  supplying  wind  to  the  organ.  'When  the 
instrument  was  placed  in  the  cathedral  it  was 
originally  proposed  to  nse  water  power  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  ; but  that  idea  having  been 
abandoned,  from  causes  well  known  to  the 
public,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  erect  a gas-engine.  Mr.  Crossley,  of 
Manchester,  a manufacturer  of  gas  - engines, 
was  therefore  applied  to,  and  he  offered  to 
supply  an  engine  to  be  erected  on  the  exterior, 
blit  connected  with  the  bellows  in  the  interior 
by  a shaft  which  would  give  the  power  necessary 
for  supplying  wind  to  the  organ.  Accordingly  an 
.order  was  gived  to  Mr.  Crossley,  aud  the  work  was 
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being  proceeded  with.  On  Mr.  Willis,  the  maker  of 
the  organ,  becoming  acquainted  with  what  had 
been  done,  he  refused  to  have  anything  more  i 
to  do  with  the  instrument  unless  the  Doan 
aud  Chapter  consented  to  allow  him  to  erect  a 
blowing-engine  according  to  bis  own  plan® 
The  authorities  being  powerless  in  the  matter — 
as  the  tuning  of  the  organ  could  only  be  done  by! 
the  maker  or  his  assistants — they  consented  to  i 
Mr.  Willis’s  wishes,  and  permission  was  given  to  I 
him  to  carry  out  his  proposals.  A fresh  order 
was  then  given  to  Mr.  Crossley  for  a gas-engine,  - 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  exterior  of  tho  cast 
side  of  the  north  transept,  between  two  of  the  but-  ; 
tresses,  and  it  will  be  enclosed  in  a stone  build, 
ing  with  two  sliding  doors  for  entrance.  This 
engine  is  connected  by  a shaft  with  an  air-pump, 
ing  engine  erected  hy  Mr.  Willis,  inside  the  i 
transept,  which  will  supply  the  amount  of  wind 
to  the  bellows  required  for  playing  on  the  entire  ' 
organ.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  bellows 
and  the  box  containing  the  pumping-engine  pre- 
sent  a most  unsightly  appearance  in  the  transept,  ' 
already  disfigured  by  the  erection  of  huge  pedal, 
pipes,  which  completely  block  up  one  of  the 
windows. 


THE  ESTATE  OP  THE  HABERDASHERS’  ■ 
COMPANY,  NEW  CROSS. 

Sir, — I have  read  a short  description  in  your  i 
last  week’s  number  of  the  estate  at  New  Cross, : 
belonging  to  the  Haberdashers’  Company,  with 
remarks  as  to  the  building  operations  now  in  pro. 
gress,  and  contemplated  thereon.  My  long  con. 
nexion  with  the  Haberdashers’  Company  (nowfor  : 
more  than  thirty  years)  will, I am  sure,  plead  my 
apology  for  saying  that  your  account,  although 
not  incorrect  throughout,  yet  contains  one  or  two 
inaccuracies.  There  exist  no  “ stipulations,”  as 
stated  therein,  that  there  should  bo  “ strict  uni. : 
formity  iu  the  architectural  features  ” of  the . 
buildings  erected  on  the  estate,  for  the  advertise, 
ment  of  the  ground  to  be  let  invites  intending 
builders  to  “ submit  their  own  designs  ” ; but, 
of  course,  the  Company  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  accept,  alter,  or  modify  them,  as: 
they  may  consider  desirable,  and  I need  hardly 
say  that  a slavish  adherence  to  “strict  uniformity” 
would  not  boa  course  at  all  advisable  to  adont ; but 
while  stipulating  fora  general  harmony  of  desig73,i 
tho  Company  would  certainly  allow  discretion  on 
the  part  of  those  submitting  plans,  as  to  details 
of  arrangements  and  “ architectural  features,” 
which  designs,  having  been  hitherto  prepared  by 
men  of  competence,  have  not  required  any  altera-i 
tion  or  supervision  by  me,  otherwise  than  that 
appertaining  to  my  position  and  duties  as  sur- 
veyor to  the  freeholders. 

The  works  to  the  proposed  now  church  have 
been  commenced,  as  you  state,  but  your  corro-i 
spondent  has  fallen  into  au  error  as  to  the  builder, 
who  is  not  Mr.  Snelgrove,  of  Gloucester;  but 
Mr.  Thomas  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury,  who  is  well' 
known  as  a church  builder,  haviug  been  exten. 
sively  employed  under  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
aud  also  by  Messrs.  Street,  Blomfield,  and  other 
eminent  ecclesiastical  architects.  He  is  also 
now  engaged  on  the  erection  of  some  important 
additions  to  a largo  establishment  at  Monmouth,  I 
belonging  to  the  Haberdashers’  Company,  the 
designs  for  which,  together  with  those  of  the 
church  above  referred  to,  have  been  prepared; 
by,  aud  arc  being  erected  under  my  superin- 
tendence. 

The  Architect  to  the  Haberdashers’ 
CoilPANY. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Hvdrosthetics  ” is  the  title  of  Mr.  Thos.  i 
Morris’s  little  contribution  to  the  pure  water ' 
question  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.).  It  treats 

briefly  of  the  Cistern,  Drain,  and  Sewer. 

The  current  number  of  “ L'Art  ” is  a rich  oue. : 
It  includes  three  plates  independently  of  the  i 
text,  and  a number  of  engravings  on  wood  and 
other  illustrations.  — — Guide  to  Tintern  Abbey, . 
by  Thos.  Blashill,  F.R.I.B.A.  By  adopting  a 
paper  on  Tintern  Abbey,  written,  after  personal 
examination,  by  Mr.  Blashill  for  tlie  Woolhope  - 
Naturalists,  au  interesting  and  reliable  guide  for 
6d.  has  been  obtained  for  visitors  to  the  ruins  : 
of  Tintern.  It  includes  a plan  and  two  small 
views.-^— “The  Advantages  of  Glengariff  as  a 
Winter  Health  Resort  ” (R.  J.  Bush)  is  tho  title  i 
of  a book  composed  of  extracts  from  known 
authors  and  current  periodicals  in  praise  if  this 
part  of  Ireland,  iucludiug,  of  course,  Killarney. 
We  endorse  all  that  is  said  about  its  beauties , ■ 
they  justify  any  amount  of  admiration. 
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Another  Dijf  at  the  Dnstbins.  — Dr. 

Whitmore,  of  Marylebone,  aays  in  hia  last 
monthly  report : — ‘‘  The  most  prevalent  and 
objectionable  nuisance  in  the  parish  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  existerce  of  'which  no 
shadow  of  excuse  can  be  offered,  is  the  foul  and 
offensive  condition  of  the  dnst-bins.  In  this 
respect  I am  compelled  to  state  it  as  my  opinion 
that  the  poor  are  by  no  means  the  greatest  delin- 
quents. In  their  dust-bins,  undoubtedly,  is 
thrown  a deal  of  decaying  vegetable  refuse; 
but  in  the  dust-bins  of  the  wealthy  and  well-to- 
do  there  is  added  the  further  and  greater  abomi- 
nation  of  putrefying  animal  matter.  Any  person 
passing  through  the  most  aristocratic  streets  in 
the  parish  on  a hot,  close  summer’s  evening, 
will  constantly  have  his  sense  of  smell  offended' 
by  foul  omauatious  arising  from  the  areas  of 
many  of  the  largest  mansions,  and  which,  on 
investigation,  would  be  found  to  proceed  from 
dust-bins  reeking  with  both  animal  and  vegeta 
ble  matter  in  a state  of  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion. ^ I need  hardly  say  that  this  is  a nuisance 
injurious  to  health,  to  which  the  provisions  of 
tho_  Nuisance  Removal  Acts  will  apply;  but 
which,  I fear,  will  never  be  effectually  abated 
natil  some  few  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  evil  are  convicted  and  punished.” 

New  Assize  Courts  wanted  for  Exeter. — 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Town  Council, 
the  question  of  the  suitability  of  the  ancient 
Guildhall  for  the  purposes  of  an  assize  court, — 
on  which  the  judges  seem  to  bo  generally  against 
the  citizens, — again  came  forward.  The  Mayor 
(Mr.  H.  D.^  Thomas)  reminded  the  Council  that 
at  the  Spring  Assize  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen  con- 
sented, on  the  urgent  representatious  of  himself 
and  the  Sheriff,  to  hold  his  court  for  the  city  in 
the  Guildhall,  though  he  had  at  first  intended  to 
try  tho  prisoners  at  the  Castle.  When  the 
judges  arrived  for  the  Summer  Assize  he  learnt 
that  It  was  Mr.  Justice  Denman’s  intention  also 
to  try  the  city  prisoners  at  the  Castle.  The 
Mayor  said  it  was  evident  the  judges  had  taken 
a prejudice  against  Exeter  Guildhall,  and  that 
they  influenced  one  another.  Something  should 
bo  done  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  the  city, 
and  he  moved  that  the  letter  of  the  Sheriff  be 
referred  to  the  Gnildhall  committee.  Tho  Mayor 
stated  that  there  were  resolutions  on  the  books 
empowering  the  committee  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  erecting  a new  suite  of  municipal 
buildings.  ^ The  motion  referring  the  matter  to 
the  committee  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Corps  of  Commiasionnaires. — The 
annual  circular  of  the  corps  just  now  published 
shows  that  its  affairs  are  in  a very  satisfactory 
condition.  The  number  of  men  on  the  rolls, 
about  750,  appears  to  be  larger  than  it  ever  has 
been.  Tho  committee  again  record  their  sense 
of  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Captain  Walter  to 
whom  the  success  of  tho  corps  is  due.  It  should 
be  remembered  by  those  needing  such  assist- 
ance as  the  men  can  render,  that  the  corps 
guarantees  the  honesty  and  sobriety  of  all  its 
members,  that  in  case  of  the  illness  of  a com- 
miesionnaire  his  place  is  provided  for  without 
, any  cost  to_  them,  and  that  in  the  event  of  his 
i death  (owing  to  the  provision  made  for  his 
family)  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  claim  being 
«Poa  them  for  the  support  of  those  left 
behind.  Speaking  from  long  personal  intercourse 
With  the  men  of  this  corps  at  banks,  the 
theatres,  and  other  large  establishments,  wo  can 
speak  with  certainty  of  their  invariable  civility 
and  clear-headedness.  ^ 

Bells  for  St.  Paul’s.— The  first  of  a new 
peal  of  bells  to  bo  erected  at  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral has  arrived.  The  new  peal  will  consist 
Vfhen  complete,  of  twelve  bells,  in  all  weighing 
about  eleven  tons,  cast  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & 

Co.,  ^of  Loughborongh,  Leicestershire.  Each 
boll  bears  on  one  side  the  emblematic  device  of 
the  cathedral,  and  on  the  other  side  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  company  presenting  it,  with  the 
company’s  motto  and  the  name  of  the  master 
It  the  time  of  the  vote.  The  bells  are  to  be 
ixed  m the  north-west  tower  of  the  sacred 
idifice,  and  in  preparation  for  their  lodgment  a 
rood  deal  of  interior  structural  alteration  has 
lad  to  be  carried  out.  Messrs.  Shaw,  of  King 
lidward-street,  under  the  superintendence  of 
he  cathedral  architect,  Mr.  Penrose,  have  exe- 
uted  the  necessary  alterations  and  fittings, 
he  work  of  preparation  has  entailed  an  outlay 
E about  1,0001.  We  admire  bells,  but  are  glad, 
overtheless,  that  we  do  not  reside  in  St.  Paul’s 
horohyard.  , 


Newcastle  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany.— The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  directors 
of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyuo  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  recommends  a dividend  of  5 per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  land  for  the  proposed  exten- 
sions has  been  purchased,  and  the  contracts  for 
tho  buildings  let.  Two  of  the  blocks  are  ap- 
proaching completion,  and  will  in  a few  weeks 
e ready  for  occupation;  tho  remaining  two  are 
progressing  satisfactorily.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  our  past  experience  to  introduce  im- 
provements into  the  buildings,  so  as  to  add  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants.  The 
extensions  involve  an  outlay  of  about  11,0001., 
and  neptiations  are  pending  with  the  Public 
VYorks  Loan  Commissioners  for  a loan  under  the 
Labouring  Classes  Dwelling  Houses  Act,  1866 
upon  the  same.  The  agent  (Mr.  John  Price  (re- 
ports that  there  has  been  a good  and  continnons 
demand  for  the  rooms  throughout  the  year,  and 
all  are  at  present  occupied.  When  the  new 
extensions  are  finished  there  will  be  a total 
accommodation  for  110  families,  or  about  450 
persons,  as  well  as  a large  room,  to  be  devoted 
in  various  ways  to  the  mental  instruction  and 
recreation  of  the  tenants.  The  report  was 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  on  Monday  last. 

International  Trades  Congress,  Paris. 

On  the  15th  inst.  tho  delegates  of  the  London 
Trades  Council  held  a meeting,  Mr.  W.  Caiger 
in  the  chair.  Tho  secretary,  Mr.  George  Shipton, 
read  the  report  of  tho  Executive  Committee  on 
the  International  Labour  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Paris  on  the  2nd  proximo  and  twelve  following 
days.  The  report  stated  that  it  had  been 
arranged  to  send  a deputation  to  meet  the 
delegatesof  trade  societies  from  different  nations 
who  would  be  present  at  the  Labour  Congress 
lu  Paris,  which  was  for  the  purpose  of  “propa- 
gating trade-union  principles  and  friendly  rela- 
tions among  the  workiug  men  of  France  and 
other  countries.”  The  report  was  adopted. 
Messrs.  George  Shipton,  Caiger,  King,  Thomp- 
son, and  Bray  are  to  go  to  Paris  as  tho  Council’s 
delegates.  The  report  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment  had  prohibited  the  holdingof  the  Congress 
was  denied.  Among  the  subjects  included  in 
the  programme  are  the  wage  system;  condition 
of  the  agricultural  workpeople,  and  tho  means 
for  their  amelioration ; taxes  and  their  modifica- 
tions ; education  for  both  sexes ; peace  and  inter- 
national  arbitration  ; trades  organisations  and 
their  federation. 


Helliwell’s  Patent  System  of  Glazing.— 

We  should  be  very  much  inc’ined  to  try  this 
system  if  we  had  to  put  up  a greenhouse.  It 
is  _ applicable  to  covering  roofs,  suitable  for 
railway  stations,  mills,  factories,  weaving-sheds, 
dye-houses,  and  workshops,  but  is  specially 
applicable  to  conservatories,  plant-houses,  and 
orchard-houses.  The  glass  is  held  on  to  wood 
or  metal  bars  by  metal  clips  ingeniously 
arranged,  and  there  is  a saving  in  cost  of  tlie 
■woodwork  required  for  greenhouse  and  other 
works.  No  putty  is  needed  in  glazing,  and  the  ' 
squares  can  easily  bo  taken  out  and  repaired  ' 
by  an  inexperienced  workman.  The  result  of 
the  arrangement  is  that  the  whole  of  the  wood- 
work is  covered  by  glass,  and  no  perishable 
material  is  exposed,  consequently  no  outside 
painting  is  required.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
clips  should  bo  of  brass  or  copper,  so  as  not  to 
corrode,  and  the  glass  ought  to  be  pretty  flat. 
It  seems  equally  applicable  to  roofs  covered 
with  slate  or  zinc,  and  in  each  case  there  is  a 
considerable  saving  of  cost  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  certainly  worth  looking  to. 

Antiquarian  Discovery. — Whilst  making 
some  additions  to  Nowbattle  Abbey,  the  work- 
men recently  came  upon  what  has  proved  to  be 
tho  foundation  and  base  of  a chapel  in  good 
preservation.  The  basement  of  the  bnilding  is 
260  ft.  long  and  about  67  ft.  bi'oad,  and  there  are 
numerous  pillars,  which  are  believed  to  have 
supported  a groined  arched  roof  similar  to  that 
of  the  crypt  at  present  in  course  of  restoration 
in  the  Abbey,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  about  the  year  1140.  Many  elabo- 
rately carved  stones  have  been  found,  and  these, 
with  the  beautiful  moulded  work  to  be  seen  on 
fragments  of  the  groined  arches  and  pillars, 
proved  that  the  mason  work  must  have  been  of 
a very  superior  nature,  and  in  style  akin  to  that 
of  Melroso  and  Kelso  Abbeys.  Remnants  of  the 
tiled  floor,  which  had  been  laid  in  diamond  form, 
are  also  to  be  seen.  According  to  the  Scotsman, 
the  walls  were  discovered  at  an  average  depth 
uf  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  from  the  surface,  and  over 
a part  of  the  north  wall  are  spread  the  roots  of 
a gigantic  tree. 


Vag-rant  Wards  on  tie  CeUular  Syet  m, 
urimsby.— The  new  vagrant  wards  at  Grimsby 
are  now  complete,  and  are  eonstrnctod  on  tho 
cellular  system.  The  attendants  occupy  the 
central  part  of  the  bnilding,  on  one  side  of  'which 
18  the  men  s ward,  consisting  of  six  cells,  and 
on  the  other  side  is  the  women’s  ward,  with  two 
cells  tor  women  and  children,  ea.-h  having  a 
separate  entrance.  Ventilation  is  obtained  by 
me^s  of  louvres  above  the  roofs  of  the  wardi 
which  are  themselves  ventilated  by  means  of 
air-gratings  in  the  outer  walls.  High  and 
spacious  corridors  are  placed  between  each  sot 
of  cells.  ^ A bath-room  is  placed  between,  and 
communicating  with  each  ward,  and  fitted  with 
hot  and  cold  water  supply,  as  is  also  a lavatory. 
The  buildings  are  warmed  by  means  of  Messrs. 
Longbottom  & Co.’s  superheated  water  system. 
In  the  heating.room  is  placed  an  apparatus  for 
disinfecting  linen.  At  the  rear  of  tho  buildings 
separate  yards  are  provided  for  the  house  and 
tho  use  of  the  vagrants.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  F.  Lowry,  and  the  builder  Mr.  George 
Onn.  ° 

Tapping  the  Greensand. — The  lower  green- 
sand has  just  been  penetrated  at  her  Majesty’s 
Dockyard  at  Chatham,  by  a boring  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Doewra  & Son.  The  stratum  was 
reached  at  a depth  of  903  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  the  water  has  risen  so  high  as  to  overflow 
the  top  of  the  well.  A year  ago  the  boring  had 
been  carried  down  to  a considerable  depth  in  the 
chalk,  when  the  character  of  tho  water  was 
unsatisfactory,  being  brackish.  Some  years  ago 
Messrs.  Doewra  & Sou  tapped  the  lower  green- 
sand at  Caterham,  but  as  the  boring  was  very 
small  it  became  choked  with  sand.  The  lower 
greensand  has  also  been  found,  somewhat 
recently  at  Loughton,  in  the  district  of  Epping 
Forest,  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Waltham, 
an  ample  supply  of  water  being  obtained  from 
this  stratum  (according  to  the  Standard)  at  a 
depth  cf  1,092  ft. 

Bideford  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition.— On  the  1-lth  the  Bideford  Fine  Art  and 
Industrial  Exhibition  was  opened  at  the  Music 
Hall  by  Sir  George  Stucley,  who  met  the  Mayoi: 
and  Corporation  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  of  the 
Hall,  and  declared  the  Exhibition  open.  For 
tho  articles  sent  in  for  competition  thecommitteo 
have  awarded  ten  silver  and  twenty  bronze 
medals,  besides  261.  in  money  prizes.  In  oil 
paintings,  the  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  Mr. 
G.  R.  Cooke  for  a painting  of  Clovelly  Harbour, 
and  the  bronze  goes  to  Mrs.  B.  Davie,  of  Bide- 
ford, for  lier  “Killarney,”  with  certificates  of 
merit  to  Mr.  Sheat,  of  Exeter,  on  a picture  of 
Darkham,  on  the  Torridge,  and  to  Alice  Horton 
for  her  “Fisherman’s  Daughter.”  In  water- 
colours the  silver  medal  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  R.  Babb.  The  architectural  bronzo 
medal  goes  to  Mr.  R,  Bryden. 

The  Edinburgh  Aquarium  was  opened 
last  week.  The  building  has  been  erected  from 
I designs  by  Mr.  T.  B.  M'Fadzen,  architect.  Fol- 
I lowing  tho  curve  of  the  west  end  of  theWavcrley- 
market,  the  Aquarium  is  about  200  ft.  long. 
This  area  has  been  screened  off  from  the  market 
by  means  of  an  ornamental  wooden  partition. 
The  promenade  is  about  12  ft.  wide,  while  the 
eastern  partition  wall  has  been  relieved  by  a 
collection  of  paintings  illustrative  of  the  ocean 
and  the  harvest  of  the  sea.  Mr.  J.  Ciceri  has 
arranged  a series  of  mirrors  at  the  comice  and 
surroanding  tho  pillars.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  promenade  are  the  aquarium  tanks,  which 
are  twelve  in  number,  the  majority  of  them 
being  16  ft.  long  by  6 ft.  in  depth,  and  the  same 
in  width.  Next  the  partition  walls  are  a series 
of  octagon  and  table  tanks. 

Social  Science  Congress. — The  arrange- 
ments for  the  Cheltenham  Congress  are  now 
complete  as  regards  the  filling  up  of  the  various 
presidencies  of  departments.  Mr.  A.  E.  Miller, 
Q.C.,one  of  the  railway  commissioners,  has  under- 
taken to  preside  over  the  Jurisprudence  Depart- 
ment; the  Hon.  George  Brodrick,  that  of  Educa- 
tion ; Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.,  F.C.S.,  will  take 
the  Health ; Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  professor  of 
political  economy  at  Oxford,  the  Economy  and 
Trade  ; Mr.  T.  Gambier  Parry,  that  of  Art ; and 
the  whole  will  be  presided  over  by  Lord  Norton, 

The  addresses  of  the  presidents  will  be  delivered 
one  on  each  day  of  the  Congress. 

Recent  Developments  in  Acoustical 
Science. — Under  this  heading,  a very  valuable 
article,  four  columns  in  length,  will  be  found  in 
the  Times  of  the  19th  inst.  It  gives  a very  clear 
account  of  all  the  recent  inventions. 
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THE  BUILDER’. 


[Aitq.  24,  1878. 


Cli^onological,  not  Arcliitcctural.  A 

current  newspaper  paragraph  say8_  that  the 
adoption  of  the  New  Style  is  to  be  discussed  at 
an  impending  congress  of  savants  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 


TENDEES 

For  Contract  No.  1.  "Wool  Eichanee  eitenaion,  Coleman- 
street.  Mr.  E.  T.  Millar,  arcMtect  - 

Hig:g8  '&  Hill 

Perry  A Co 

Langmead  &Way 


Joselyu 


.£1.74i  0 
..  1,725  0 
1,600  0 
. 1,473  0 
..  1,433  0 


^■T?fir  repairs  and  painting  toj.thirteen]  housea  at  jClialk 

Farm,forMr.G.J.  Smith:—  a n t ' ~' 

White.  -£4^  0 01 

: ....  269  0 0 

Gritton  ....  22?  0 0 

Winkworth  20o  0 0 ! 


For  painting  and  decorating  offices  for  Messrs.  Peek, 
rean,  & Co.,  Drummond-road.  Messrs.  Snooke  & Stock, 


Street,  Salisbury,  for  Mr.  John  Evans, 
arcbitect . pono  n 

PoUott.  Brothers 

Sawldns  — « 

Witt  (accepted) 


For  fitting  up  offices 
Fred.  Bath,  architect 

Tryhom  

Pellett,  Brothers . 

Sawkins  

Harris  (accepted) 


n Bridge-street,  Salisbury.  Mr. 


Accented  for  additions  to  the  Priory  House,  Salisbury, 
for  MrSvilliam  Hicks. _ Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  srcffitect : 

Youuk  (excavator,  bricklayer,  mason,  &c.)  £-13  0 0 
Thornton  & Conduit  (carpenters  and 
joiners)  ' 


Frean, 
architects . 

Arrowsmith  

Homan  & Sou  

Pritchard  

Heeps 

M'lAchlan 

Greenwood 

Ryder  & Sons  (accepted) 


458  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  No.  50,  HamBton- 
teirace,  St.  John'a-wood,  for  Mr.  John  Fair.  Mr.  Thos. 
Harris,  architect : — „ . 

Atkins  £1.8^  2 ^ 

Deusham  l,/98  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker 1,795  0 0 

Barber 1.339  0 0 


For  works  at  Stockwell  Smallpox  Hospital 

Reading  £4,090  ( 

Davis,  Brothers  3,894  < 

Cooke  & Co 3.794  < 

Blackburn  ' 

Sawyer 3,456  ( 

Wheeler 3.054 


SBath.  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  soued,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  COESHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Apvt.] 


i%Yorksliire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 


Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  SpinkweU  and  ChfE 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

« London  Dep6t : Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland- 
road,  N.B.  Mr.  J.  J.  GrifSths,  Agent.  [Advi.] 
Asphalte. 


Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Apvt.] 


0 0 


...£998  10 


For  Board  Schools  at  Crew’s  Hole,  for  the  St.  George’s 
Board,  Bristol.  Mr.  Stuart  Cohnau,  arclutect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  Deane 

Walters  

Wilkias  S Hill 

Wilkins  & Sons 

Banner  

Crick  

Hatherley  

Cowlin&Son 8^0  0 

Veals  (accepted)  ^ 


868  0 


For  an  addition  and  alterations  to  a villa  residence  i 
Lancaeter-road,  Notting-hill,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Platts.  Mi 
Eccaxdt,  architect : — 

Petchy £559  0 0 ! 

Whiteley  340  0 0 

Davey 317  10  0 

Galton  268  0 0 1 


For  decorative  work  to  14,  Cornwall-terrace,  Regent's 
Park,  for  Mr.  John  Garford.  Messrs.  Ebbotts  & Cobb, 
architects; — ^ 

Steel,  Brothers  (accepted)  £1/  o 0 0 


For  additional  accommodation  for  200  chil(hen  at  Ashton 
Gate  Board  Schools,  for  the  Bristol  School  Board.  Mr. 
Stuart  Colman,  architect.  QuantiUes  by  Mr._  Deane 


Hatherley  

Eastabrook  

WilMna  & Sons 

Beaven  (accepted) 


For  the  erection  of  three  houses  at  Hingston-on-Thames, 
for  Mr.  Holt.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Beale,  architect 
Wright,  accepted. 


For  new  buildings  and  alterations  to  premises,  Parlia- 
ment-street,  Nottingham,  for  the  Guild  InsUtnto  Com- 
pany (Limited).  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker,  wchitect:— 

” 768 


Vickers  , 

Lynam.. 

Fish 

Mersam  

Underwood  

Bell  & Son 

Jelley  

Stevenson  

Bailey  (accepted) 


765  0 0 


721  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stores,  stabling,  and  shedding  at  the 
Central  Depot,  Ford-street,  Derby  (Contract  No.  1),  for 
the  Derby  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Clement 
Duuscombe,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Bridgart  (accepted)  £5,183  0 0 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.O.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oonrsea,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooma, 
granaries,  tnn.rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.J 

■Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immsdiate  delivery.— For  farther  parbicnlara, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  E.S.O.,  Car. 
marthenshire.  [Advt.)  

J Sessions  8s  Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Mannfactnrera  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  pngdom. 
Reduction  in  Price  of  Small  Sizes.  [Adti-J 


For  tho  erection  of  a district  police  station  and  inspec- 
tor’s residence,  Bloomfield-street,  Derby,  for  the  Derby 
Corporation.  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombo,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied 

Bromage  (accepted) £1,470  0 0 


For  English  Presbyterian  Church,  Portsmouth.  Mr. 
T.  Arnold,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Foster : — 

Cooper £9,345  0 0 

Burbidge 9,192  0 0 

Ward  9,015  0 0 

Hide  & Co 9,011  0 0 

W.E.&C.  Light 8,919  0 0 

Bailey  & Son 8,363  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

L.  i W.-J.  H.-C.  E.  U.-C.  A.  W.-E.  C.-J.  B.—H.— Dr.  W.- 


r a pai 

roLl'*  Piumstead  Park,  Tor  _Mr.  A.  M.  Job, 
Beckham  Witherington,  architect 

Coombs  (accepted)  *6-0  ( 


C.  Hoar  & Co. 

Nightingale.., 

Laecelles 

Elldngton  ... 


„ a Court,  Old  Bailey,  for  Messrs. 
:kham  Witherington,  architect 

.£1,260  0 0 

946  0 0 


..  C.-B.  S C.— H,  H.-C.  B.  C.— B.  P.  W.-C.  H.— J.  F.-l 
J p.— H.  W.— W.  e.  M.—L.  Ji  W.— J.  B.— D.  & Co.— W. 

T.  W.-W.  S.  W.— H.  ».  M.-W.  A.-A.  D.-J.  W.  H.— H.  A-  T.- 
8.  W,— H.  R.— F.  B.— D.  E.— I..  W.— H.  W.  B.  (ahould  have  »«nt 
llaO- 

frnttitm.— In  list  o(  ireclpiecU  of  rewards  trom  the  Plasterers' 
Company  lot  “ W.  Wallon  " read  }V.  Allan, 

s of  facts,  lists  of  teodera,  &c.  ronst  he  accompanied 
hy  the  name  and  address  of  the  eeuder,  not  necessarily  lor 
publioatiou. 

f,’0TS. — The  responsibility  of  si^ed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  lueetingr,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  autbora 


For  rebuilding  No.  31-1,  Holborn,  for  Mr.  Bloom. 
"Messrs.  Johnstone  4;  Paine,  architects 

Langmead  & Way  (revised  esti- 

mate  accepted)  A3, 83-  o u 


For  the  erection  of  ten  houses  in  Bradtbrd-road,  Syden- 
ham, for  Mr.  J.  Venables.  Mr.  J.  H.  Greene,  archi- 
tect 

Brand  

Front  

Jory  (accepted) 

Edey 

For  an  additional  end  house  : — 

Edey  6 

Jory  (accepted)  379  0 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-Propeller,  for  the 
introdnotion  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  DweU- 
logs. 


The  machine  may  be  seen  in  action  their  i 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatns  consietB  of  a nrnm  with  a i 
double  set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly- 
wheel placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle  i 
as  fans.  The  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arriv^  < 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  on  to  , 
it  causing  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  resolve 
with  ereat  velocity  5 the  air  passing  through  the 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2.500  feet  per  minute,  ; 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatus. 

B The  above  machine  may  be  used  either  ; 

as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred,  : 
or  both  obieotB  combiaed. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Buraers  for  . 
Gas  Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees  e 
of  the  Tubnlar  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Con-i 


CHAEGES  EOEAEYEETISEMENTS. 


..£3,778  0 0 
2,750  0 0 
3,304  0 0 
2,150  0 0 


For  road-making,  sewers,  and  surface-water  drains,  for 
tbe  British  Land  Company  (Limited),  on  their  estate  at 
Hodlcv  Herts.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor  : — 

Richardson £3.1M  0 0 

2,816  0 0 

Crockett 2,795  0 0 

Harris 2,679  0 0 

Killingbac'k 2,675  0 0 

Jackson  2,5^  0 0 

Pizzey  (accepted) 2,499  0 0 


servatories,  &o.  . _ _ . 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Lamps  and  j 


CandEJlabra.  , a -o  . 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Queea’a-road,  Bays. 

LAdvt.  1 


water,  W. 


For  road-making  and  surface-water  drains  ffir  the 
British  Land  Conmanv.  on  their  estate  at  East  Barnet. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor:—  _ _ 

Kicnardson £1,400  0 0 

Keeblo 1.367  0 9 

Crookett 1.366  0 0 

Harris 1,355  0 0 

Kffiingback 1.270  0 0 

Pizzey 1.2a5  0 0 

Jackson  (accepted)  1,222  0 0 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  OENKRAL  ADVERTISEHENTS. 

Slxllnea  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6A 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisemeuta,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tlaemeuts  on  front  page,  Campetitlons,  Contracts,  Salas  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtalaed  on  application  to  the  Publlabor. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  5d, 

Each  additioiAl  line  (about  ten  words)  Os.  6A 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addreased  Box  — Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  muK  in  all  cases  be  called /or,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHABOE  FOE  A BOX  13  AS  UNDER 

For  “ Situations  Wanted"  Advertisements 8d,  per  Week. 

For  all  other  AdveriUements 63.  per  Week. 

PEEPATMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  muse  not  be  sent,  but  all  smaU  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
, the  Pest-otfice,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUULAS  FOUEDRINIEB.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catberine-atreet,  W.O. 
Adverttiemeats  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m,  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  ruponelble  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  slrongty  recomuiendi  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Mauufaeturors  of 


"’aTa  CHARLES  GCOLLINCE'SO  PATENY 

HINGES,: 

^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description,  l 

36A,  BOKOUGH  EOAD,- 
Dl8eon.n_t  toBuliaerB^__  LONDON,  S.E.  . 


For  road-making  and  aurface-water  drains  for  the 
Sritish  Land  Company,  on  their  estate  at  Woodford.  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor 

Richardson £195  0 0 

Jackson  (accepted)  183  0 0 


Uluatrated  LUt  two  eUmpi. 


BACON  & CO.; 


J.  L. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  

DJPROYED  HOT  - WATER. 

apparatus, 

rOE  WAEMINQ  AND  VENTILA^pJG 
Private  HouBes.  ChuroheB,  Schools,  Hospital 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE  BUILDER”  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  Ids.  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS: 

No  34  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  P^OE' 

DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
nluBtmted  Pamphlet  on  " Heating”  post  fceei 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


nosnos. 

Monsn  oa  nTASWiffv 


D 


Moa.i.  .r 


art,  nwu. 

Agricultural  Hall.  N. 


VoL.  XHVL  No.  U58 


a*Tv»i>iT,  Atfotm  31,  1878. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Plan  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Whellock'a  Design  for  Camberwell  Workhouse 
Design  for  Camberwell  Workhouse,  for  which  the  Second  Premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.' R"p7\^ello^ 
Design  for  the  University  of  Leyden,  for  which  a Premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Tarring  i W'Ukmson . 
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Notes  on  Architecture 
in  Palestme. 

F Palestine  the  build- 
ing epochs  maybe  enu- 
merated as  six  in  all. 
First,  the  Jewish  period. 
Secondly,  the  Hero- 
dian,  with  'which  head 
may  be  classed  the 
somewhat  later  Jewish 
work  of  the  second  cen- 
tury A.D.  in  Galilee. 
Thirdly,  the  Early 
Christian,  or  Byzan- 
tine epoch.  Fourthly, 
theEarlyArab.  Fifthly, 
the  Crusading.  Sixthly, 
the  Saracenic.  The 
modern  architecture  of 
the  country  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice,  and 
nothing  has  yet  been 
found,  in  Palestine 
proper,  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the 
Assyrians,  to  the  Egyptians,  or  even  to  the 
Thccnicians. 

1.  The  Jewish  Period.] 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  scarcity  of 
genuine  Jewish  remaius  in  Palestine,  and  the 
almost  complete  ivant  of  Hebrew  or  Phoenician 
inscriptions.  Not  only  do  no  remains  exist 
above  the  surface,  but  even  by  excavation 
nothing  has  been  recovered  except  at  Jerusalem. 

There  are,  however,  no  indications  in  Scripture 
or  in  other  Jewish  writings,  to  show  that  the 
Jews,  before  the  ago  of  Herod,  were  ever  a 
great  building  race.  The  Temple  is  the  only 
erection  specially  noticed  in  the  Bible,  and  even 
the  Temple  was  built  by  foreign  masons  and 
craftsmen,  both  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  in 
that  of  Zeruhbabel.  The  Temple  is  the  only 
great  Jewish  building  of  which  any  remains 
have  been  found,  and  it  is  doubtful  even 
in  this  case  whether  any  of  its  remaining 
masonry  can  be  referred  back  to  the  time  of 
Solomon. 

The  various  notices  connected  with  bnildings 
iu  the  Bible  may  also  be  brought,  in  almost  every 
case,  to  show  that  the  buildings  were  neither 
magnificent  nor  very  firmly  coneti'ucted,  and 
tho  same  remark  applies  to  the  casual  observa- 
tions found  in  the  Talmud.  It  seems  doubtful, 
therefore,  ■whether  excavation  will  ever  produce 
very  brilliant  results  in  Palestine  as  far  as 
Jewish  architecture  is  concerned. 

The  remains  found  at  ancient  Jewish  sites 
include  caves,  cisterns,  rock-cut  scarps,  and  rock- 
cut  tombs.  It  is  evident  that  from  an  early 
period  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
skilled  in  rock-entting,  and  that  they  lived  in 
caves,  as  the  peasantry  still  do  to  a great  extent. 
There  are  often  rude  tunnels  cut  into  the  hill- 


side, from  which  the  water  of  a spring  comes 
forth.  The  cisterns  are  generally  beehive- 
shaped,  'with  a man-hole  at  the  top,  and 
from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  deep.  Bock-cut  tanks  of 
great  size  are  also  found  at  some  of  the  old 
sites. 

The  most  famous  example  of  a rock-scarp  is 
that  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  wall  of 
ancient  Jerusalem,  at  its  south-west  angle. 
This  was  bared  to  its  base  in  187'!',  by  Mr. 
Maudslay,  M.I.C.E.,  and  proved  to  be  in  one  part 
50  ft.  high.  At  the  comer  is  a projection  20  ft. 
square,  tho  base  of  a tower,  with  a rock-ent 
stair  from  the  outer  platform  of  rock;  at  the 
east  end  (as  far  as  excavated),  is  a second  tower 
and  stair.  Cisterns  are  cut  in  the  top  of  the 
scarp,  and  there  is,  in  one  part,  a ditch  in  front 
of  it.  This  solid  foundation  for  the  ancient  wall 
reminds  us  of  the  solid  bases  of  tho  great  towers, 
its  Hippiens  and  fellows,  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
Another  rock  foundation,  40  ft.  high,  exists  at 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  Haram,  and  this  is 
scarped  in  the  same  way  with  a vertical  face, 
radely  dressed  with  some  kind  of  pick. 

Fortifications  of  this  kind  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  Palestine.  The  village  of  Bittir  (Bether), 
stands  on  such  scarps,  partly  natural,  partly 
artificial,  and  the  same  method  of  defending  a 
site  is  noticed  by  Josephus  in  describing  Samaria. 

The  rock-cut  tombs  are,  however,  of  yet 
greater  interest,  and  a large  number  were 
planned  throughout  Palestine  by  the  snrvey 
party.  There  is  no  reasonable  cause  for  doubt- 
ing their  g^eat  antiquity,  for  the  typical  form 
of  these  tombs  is  described  in  the  Talmud? 
and  no  examples  are  known  which  can  well  be 
ascribed  to  other  nations  than  the  Jews.  The 
only  Hebrew  inscriptions  discovered  during  the 
survey  were  found  over  the  doors  of  these 
tombs,  and  in  several  cases  the  golden  candle- 
stick  was  represented  on  the  walls.  The  face 
of  the  rock  in  which  the  tomb  is  hewn  is 
generally  vertical,  bnt  is  sometimes  cut  back  to 
form  a square  open  court  in  front  of  the  tomb- 
door.  The  doorway  is  very  small,  2 ft.  6 in.  or 
even  only  2 ft.  wide  by  3 ft.  in  height.  It  is 
closed  in  various  ways ; sometimes  by  a stone- 
door,  swinging  on  hinges,  and  secured  by  a lock, 
— hinges  and  lock  having  now  been  removed, 
being  probably  of  metal; — sometimes  by  a slab 
of  stone,  resting  against  an  inner  rim,  and 
secured  by  a horizontal  bar  ; occasionally  by  a 
door  which  slides  up  and  down ; while  sometimes 
the  entrance  is  built  up  with  four  or  five 
blocks.  The  chamber  within  is  four-sided, 
ranging  from  6 ft.  to  30  ft.  in  length,  and  from 
7 ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height.  A stone  bench,  about 
2 ft.  high  and  wide,  often  runs  round  three  sides, 
and  steps  lead  down  from  the  door  to  the  fioor. 
The  roof  is  generally  flat,  but  sometimes  cut  to 
a low  arch,  or  to  a triangular  cross  section.  The 
walls  are  rudely  finished  with  a pick,  or  some 
pointed  instrument,  and  the  shape  is  scarcely 
ever  truly  rectangular. 

The  bodies  were  deposited  in  long  tunnels, 
which  run  in  from  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  and 


they  lay  with  the  feet  towards  the  centre,  and 
the  head  furthest  in,  at  right  angles  to  the  wall. 
These  pigeon-hole  graves  are  called  Icolcim 
(plural  of  koka)  in  the  Talmud.  They  range 
from  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  (probably  for  children)  up  to 
7 ft.  in  length,  and  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  in  width 
and  in  height.  The  end  opening  into  tho 
chamber  was  closed  by  a stone  slab,  which  was 
plastered  over,  and  in  some  cases  the  interior 
was  packed  with  chips  of  stone  for  a distance 
of  1 ft.  or  more.  The  roofs  of  the  kokim  are 
sometimes  flat,  sometimes  pointed,  and  very 
generally  arched  out  into  a semicircular  tunnel- 
vault. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  tombs 
Thebes  the  mummy  cases  are  deposited  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  kokim,  in  recesses  at  right 
angles  to  tho  walls  of  the  chamber.  Thus  the 
Jewish  form  of  tomb  may  probably  be  derived 
from  Egypt.  An  inner  chamber  is  sometimes 
reached  by  crawling  through  one  of  the  kokim. 
Niches,  for  lamps,  are  found  in  the  walls,  and 
sometimes  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  tomb 
as  well. 

Several  examples  were  found  in  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  in  which  the  chamber  was  round,  and 
the  kokim  radiated  from  it.  In  other  cases 
stone  pillows  occurred  in  the  kokim  for  raising 
the  head  of  tho  corpse  by  supporting  tho  nape 
of  the  neck. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  orientation  in  these 
tombs,  wliich  depend  for  direction  on  the  rock 
only. 

By  the  existence  of  kokim  tombs  a mined  site 
is  shown  to  date  back  to  the  Jewish  period.  They 
occur  at  nearly  all  the  famous  Biblical  sites,  and 
their  non-existence  may  be  quoted  as  an  objec- 
tion to  any  proposed  identification. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  sites,  rock-cut 
winepresses  and  rude  stone  towers  are  also 
found,  and  may  probably  be  of  equal  antiquity 
with  tho  tombs.  The  -wino-presses  consist  of 
one  large  shallow  trough,  with  a sloping  surface, 
measuring  sometimes  15  ft.  side  and  1 ft.  in 
depth.  A channel  leads  from  this  to  a deeper 
and  smaller  trough,  and  thence  sometimes  to  a 
third,  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  square  and  2 ft.  deep. 

Such  wine-presses  are  found  on  the  hill-side 
above  Jezreel,  where  perhaps  Naboth’s  vineyard 
stood. 

The  rude  stone  towers  appear  to  have  been 
intended, — like  the  smaller  and  less  solid  ones  now 
built, — to  guard  the  orchards.  They  are  about 
15  ft.  square,  and  rather  more  in  height.  The 
corner-stones  are  sometimes  6 ft.  long,  and  are 
occasionally  dressed,  while  the  rest  are  quite 
rude.  The  lintel-stone  of  the  door  is  also  some- 
times well  dressed.  There  is  do  mortar  in  the 
walls,  which  are  very  chick.  The  roof  is  com- 
posed of  slabs,  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  long,  resting  on  the 
walls,  and  sometimes  on  a central  pier  of  similar 
construction.  In  one  case  a semicircular  arch  of 
well-dressed  stones  was  thrown  from  wall  to 
wall  to  support  the  slabs.  Six  or  seven  of  these 
towers  will  sometimes  occur  close  together.  The 
great  size  of  their  stones  indicates  their  anti- 
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qnity,  as  the  natives  never  employ  such  large 
blocks  in  building.  Such  towers  are  noticed  in 
our  Lord’s  parable  of  the  vineyard  (Mark  xii.  1). 

Ruined  oil-presses  are  also  common  in  Pales- 
tine ; some  are  circular,  with  a stone  rolling  on 
end;  others  have  a couple  of  stone  piers,  with 
vertical  grooves, in  them,  which  seem  to  have 
formed  guides  for  a bar  descending  from  the 
top.  No  good  example  has,  however,  been 
found  to  show  the  precise  action  of  the  press. 
Cylindrical  stones  also  occur  in  connexion  with 
these  grooved  piers. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  as  to  the  more 
ancient  remains  in  the  country,  it  may  be  noted 
that  several  small  but  perfect  examples  of 
cromlechs  were  found  by  Lieut.  Kibchcuor  in 
Galilee,  and  two  more  doubtful  specimens  by 
Lieut.  Conder  in  Judea. 

2.  The  Serodtan  Period. 

To  this  period  the  greater  part  of  the  mega- 
lithic  masonry  of  the  Temple  walls  is  now 
generally  ascribed.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
curious  crisB-crosB  dressing  of  tliese  stones 
occurs  also  on  the  voussoirs  of  the  Tyropmon 
Bridge,  which  does  not  date  earlier  tlian  the 
time  of  Herod’s  Temple.  An  interesting  dis- 
covery has  also  been  made  recently  with  regard 
to  these  walls.  In  lb73  Lieut.  Conder  reached 
the  wall  at  a point  previously  unexplored  near 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  Haram,  and  found 
the  ancient  masonry,  in  sitUy  from  the  rock  to  a 
level  higher  than  that  of  the  inner  court.  The 
appearance  of  the  wall  is  shown  in  a woodcut  in 
“Tout  Work  in  Palestine”  (vol.  i.,  p.  346).  At 
the  level  of  the  interior  ground  it  is  set  back, 
with  a bevelled  edge  to  the  stones,  and  piers 
are  left  projecting  1 ft.  6 in.  This  detail  is  also 
observable  in  the  walls  of  the  Hebron  Uarara, 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  attributes  to  the  Herodian 
age.  The  wall  at  Jerusalem  was  also  found  to 
have  a batter  below  the  level  of  the  bevelled 
stones,  each  course  being  set  back  6 in.  behind 
that  immediately  under  it.  The  horizontal  drafts 
of  the  stones  were  in  this  part  Gin.wido,  tho 
vertical  ones  being  3 in.  The  object  appears  to 
have  been  to  give  a more  equal  effect  to  the 
eye.  Where  the  wall  is  flush,  the  draft  is  3 in. 
on  each  of  the  four  edges  of  the  face  of  the 
etone. 

Scarcely  any  remains  exist  of  the  famous 
buildings  of  Herod,  at  Jericho,  Antipatris, 
Ascalon,  Samaria,  or  Cmsarea.  It  is  very 
doubtful  how  much  of  the  work  at  Masada  is 
really  Herodian.  The  Cnisaders  have,  in  the 
maritime  cities,  used  up  the  great  granite 
shafts  of  Herod’s  colonnades,  as  through-bonds 
in  their  thick  walls,  or  to  form  jetties  to  the 
harbours.  'Xhe  pillars  still  standing  at  Samaria 
have  lost  their  capitals.  The  shafts  are  2 ft.  in 
diameter  and  11  ft.  high. 

Immediately  south  of  Jerusalem,  at  thocouical 
hill  of  Herodium,  are  remains  of  a large  round 
building  with  towors,  on  the  hill-top,  and  of 
other  buildings  below,  corresponding  in  position 
to  Herod’s  palace.  The  masonry  throughout  is 
of  moderate  size,  very  well  finished,  and  without 
any  draft.  The  vaults  are  semicirailar  in 
cross-section,  and  one  small  chamber  had  a well- 
built  dome  of  fine  masonry,  resembling  the 
domes  of  the  double  gateway  on  the  so^ith  wall 
of  the  Jerusalem  Haram,  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
attributes  to  Herod’s  time. 

The  tombs  of  this  later  period  are  specially 
worthy  of  notice.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  earlier  kokim  tombs,  partly  by  having  sarco- 
phagi under  arcosolia  at  the  sides  of  the  chambers, 
instead  of  kokim,  partly  by  the  large  porches 
with  rock-cut  pillars  supporting  theii*  roofs. 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars  have  volutes  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Ionic  order,  but  the  attached 
pilasters  at  the  corners  of  the  poroh  are  gene- 
rally of  the  Doric  order.  The  rock  inside  the 
porch  (which  measures  20  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  width, 
by  about  10  ft.  in  depth)  is  often  cut  in  imita- 
tion of  drafted  masonry.  Sunk  places,  appa- 
rently for  metal  tablets  with  inscriptions,  such 
as  the  Jews  employed  in  the  second  century 
B.C.,  are  also  found,  but  only  one  inscription 
was  recovered,  being  rudely  painted  in  red,  and 
consisting  of  the  Greek  word  nAPOENHS. 

A rock-cut  frieze  generally  occurs  above  these 
tombs.  The  most  famous  example  is  that  of 
the  tomb  of  Helena,  north  of  Jerusalem,  dating 
in  the  first  century  B.C.,  according  to  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson.  In  this  and  in  many  other  examples 
there  are  triglyphs  with  guttro,  and  hunches  of 
grapes  between.  In  one  case,  the  doorway  had 
a design  of  the  Greek  fret,  round  the  jambs  and 
over  the  lintel,  and  a rude  representation  of 
grapes  and  vine-leaves  above.  In  many  instances 


rosettes,  wreaths,  and  geometrical  patterns, 
very  well  executed,  occur  between  the  tri- 
glypbs. 

New  examples  of  very  fine  character  were 
found  by  the  Survey  party,  at  Deir  ed  Derb,  in 
Samaria,  and  again  south  of  Hebron. 

The  loculits  tomb,  with  a rock-cut  sarco- 
phagus under  an  arch,  can  now  be  shown  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Jews,  and  to  be  later 
than  the  kokim  tombs.  Numerous  transition 
examples  of  great  interest  have  been  found.  In 
some  cases,  the  enter  or  older  chamber  had 
kokim  s the  inner  or  newer  chamber,  loculi.  The 
kokim  were  often  destroyed  in  making  the 
loculi,  and  in  some  cases  both  loculi  and  kokim 
occurred  in  one  chamber. 

The  well-known  rolling  stone,  closing  the  tomb 
door,  is  almost  always  found  in  connexion  with 
the  loculi.  Only  two  instances  of  kokim  tombs 
with  a rolling  stone  have  been  found.  This 
agrees  with  its  use  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
cannot  have  been  of  the  class  of  the  kokim 
tombs,  as  the  angels  sat  at  the  head  aud  at  the 
foot  of  the  grave.  The  stone  is  in  situ  in  the 
tomb  of  Helena  at  Jerusalem,  standing  in  the 
sloping  groove  in  which  it  rolled.  Those  stones 
weigh  about  6 cwt.,  and  are  generally  3 ft.  in 
diameter.  They  moved  like  a cheese  rolling  on 
its  circumference,  and  had  to  be  pushed  uphill  to 
open  the  door. 

To  the  period  immediately  sncceoding  the 
Herodian  age  belong  also  the  Galilean  syna- 
gogues, of  which  we  have  now  ten  well-known 
examples,  without  including  fragments  at  Tai- 
yibafi;  and  on  Carmel,  at  Sufsdf,  aud  possibly 
the  building  at  BelCit, 

The  oldest  appears  to  bo  the  one  at  Irhid 
(Arbela),  which  is  stated  in  Jewish  literature  to 
have  been  built  by  Rabbi  Nitai,  who  lived  200 
B.C.  The  synagogues  of  Meirun,  Kefr  Birira, 
and  El  Jish  are  said  by  the  same  authority  to 
have  been  built  by  the  famous  Rabbi  Simeon 
bar  Jochai,  the  Cabbaiist,  a member  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  who  lived,  about  120  A.D.  This 
date  agrees  with  the  jiidgment  passed  on  the 
architectural  style  of  tho  buildings  by  arebi- 
tects,  aud  the  fact  that  they  are  only  found  in 
Galilee  agrees  aJso  with  this  view;  for  at  that 
period  tho  Jewish  Sanhedrim  sat  at  various 
places  in  Galilee,  aud  Tiberias  was  the  religious 
centre  after  the  fall  of  Bother.  Rabbi  Simeon 
built  twenty-four  synagogues,  and  the  simi- 
larity  of  style  would  render  it  possible  that 
the  synagogues  of  Ktiuzeh  and  Tell  Ilum  may 
be  his  work. 

The  synagogues  have  lately  been  noticed  in 
the  Builder,  including  that  recently  found  by 
Lieutenant  Kitchener.  Their  three  main  pecu- 
liarities are  : first,  the  fact  that  tho  congrega- 
tion  in  entering  must  have  always  turned  their 
backs  on  Jerusalem,  as  fee  doors  arc  to  tlie 
south;  secondly,  the  representation  of  animals 
on  the  lintel-stones,  contrary  to  the  second 
commaudnrwjnt  of  Moses ; thirdly,  tho  use  of 
double  columns  at  the  corners  of  the  colon- 
nades. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  at  Umm  el 
’Araed  the  pillars  of  the  synagogue  were  160  in. 
high,  their  capitals  8 ia.  high,  and  the  bases 
16  in.  If  the  cubit  was  16  in.  long  (as  may 
be  deduced  from  Maimonides),  the  pillars  were 
thus  10  cubits  high,  the  capitals  half  a cubit, 
the  bases  a cubit. 

Among  the  great  public  works  of  the  Herodian 
period  may  be  noted  the  two  fine  aqueducts 
leading  to  Cssarea,  partly  rock-cut  and  partly 
of  earthen  pipes  carefully  joined,  resting  on  a 
concrete  foundation  in  a masonry  trough,  and 
supported  on  fine  round  arches,  with  a double 
ring  of  voussoirs.  Where  tunnelled  through 
the  hill,  these  aqueducts  are  reached  by  wind- 
ing stairs,  cut  in  the  rock,  no  doubt  intended  to 
facilitate  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel  in  the 
first  instance,  and  for  drawing  water  in  the 
second. 

To  rather  a later  period  the  fine  Roman  roads 
of  the  country,  with  their  bridges,  guard-houses, 
and  milestones,  may  be  ascribed.  They  are 
paved  with  stone  in  many  parts.  The  names 
of  the  Antonine  Emperors  are  enumerated  on 
one  of  the  milestones,  and  the  lines  as  now 
traced  are  found  in  many  instances  on  the 
Pentinger  Tables. 

3.  Byzantine  Period. 

From  the  time  of  Queen  Helena’s  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  and  the  building  of  Constantine’s 
basilica  in  333  A.D.,  down  to  the  year  636  A.D., 
when  Palestine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Caliph 
Omar,  a large  Christian  population  spread  over 
the  country,  and  numerous  monasteries  and 


churches  were  erected,  especially  in  the  eonth^ 
where  large  Christian  villages  existed,  according 
to  St.  Jerome.  The  architecture  of  this  period 
is  very  distinctive  in  style,  and  the  large- 
majority  of  the  ruins  now  found  belong  to  this 
epoch. 

We  have  unfortunately  only  two  dated 
examples  of  this  period  in  Palestine  itself,, 
though  in  Northern  Syria  Du  Vogiie  has 
examined  many  splendid  structures  of  the  same 
style,  some  of  which  are  dated  with  exactitude. 
In  Palestine  we  have  Constantine’s  basilica,, 
built  about  333  A.D.,  at  Bethlehem,  and  the 
fortress  on  Gerizim,  built  by  Justinian  in  533. 
A.D.,  round  the  octagonal  chapel  erected  by 
Zeno  in  474  A.D.  In  the  first  we  find  columns,, 
with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order,  having 
tho  cross  on  each  boss  between  the  volutes. 
These  support  a very  simple  comice,  and  from 
above  the  columns  in  the  central  aisle  rises  a 
clearstory,  once  pierced  with  windows.  The 
capitals  are  all  of  one  design,  aud  the  columns 
are  uniform  in  dimensions  and  detail. 

In  the  second  example  we  find  the  whole  of 
tho  exterior  walls,  built  of  drafted  masonry 
of  a peculiar  kind,  which  is  found  very  com- 
monly in  the  walls  of  the  early  chapels  and 
monasteries.  The  stones  are  extremely  irregu- 
lar in  dimensions,  and  the  courses  are  not- 
always  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  at 
one  level.  Very  narrow  courses  sometimes 
occur  near  tho  foundations,  and  high  courses 
above.  The  stones  vary  from  2 ft.  to  10  ft.  in 
length,  and  are  generally  2 ft.  to  2 ft.  6 in.  in 
height.  The  draft  is  deeper  cut  than  that  of 
the  Herodian  masonry  at  Jerusalem,  aud  is 
extremely  irregular,  being  sometimes  6 in.  wide- 
at  one  side  of  the  stone,  and  3 in.  or  4 in.  on  tbs 
other.  The  boss  of  the  stone  is  not  always  of 
rectangular  form.  The  dressing  is  rude,  and 
appears  to  have  been  executed  with  a pointed 
instrument.  The  boss  is  always  dressed,  and 
projects  about  2 in.  This  masonry  was  evi- 
dently quarried  for  the  buildings  in  which  it  ia 
now  found,  being  adapted  for  its  present  use, 
and  occurring  also  in  arches  and  lintel-stones  of 
a size  suitable  to  the  width  of  the  entrancea 
beneath. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  style  is  the^ 
character  of  the  vaulting  and  arches.  The 
stones  are  smaller  than  those  in  the  walls.  The 
keystones  are  very  narrow,  the  haunch  stones 
wide,  and  the  intermediate  voussoirs  graduate 
in  width  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

This  peculiarity  is  found  invariably  in  all 
buildings  of  tho  period.  The  vaults  are  semi- 
circular  tunnel  vaults,  and  groined  roofs  never 
occur,  nor  aro  pointed  arches  ever  found. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  yet  examined  is 
the  monastery  of  Deir  el  Kuldh,  in  Samaria. 
The  cloisters  remain  almost  perfectly  preserved, 
with  exception  of  the  roof.  The  doors  have 
flat  lintel-stones  over  them,  upon  which  tho  cross 
is  always  cut.  Sometimes  elaborate  geometrical 
designs  surround  it,  and  over  one  door  tho  con- 
ventional representation  of  Calvary  occurs  be- 
neath it.  Over  these  lintel-stones  low  relieving 
arches  occur.  In  one  case  the  stones  above  wero- 
only  hollowed  out,  and  no  structural  arch 
existed. 

The  masonry  of  the  interior  is  not  drafted,  but 
the  outer  walls  which  rise  against  tho  face  of 
the  cliff  are  of  large  drafted  masonry.  In  the 
chapel  a simple  cornice  runs  round  tho  walls, 
aud  above  the  small  window  in  the  apse  this 
cornice  is  deflected  into  a semicircular  arch. 
In  this  building  we  thus  find  two  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  architecture  of  the  Golden 
Gateway  reproduced,  but,  unfortunately,  no  date- 
has  yet  been  found  in  connexion  with  the  Sama- 
ritan example.  The  arches  and  vaults  in  this 
building  reproduce  the  peculiarities  above 
enumerated. 

The  heavy  lintel-stones,  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  long, 
which  were  used  in  the  Byzantine  monasteries 
are  often  the  only  traces  left  of  the  building, 
the  smaller  stones  having  been  carried  away  by 
the  peasantry.  In  one  case  a Greek  inscription 
was  found  on  a lintel,  which  was  translated, — 

“ This  is  the  gate  of  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
shall  enter  in.” 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  vaulting  of  the 
Single  aad  Double  Gateway  passages,  and  of  the 
Twin  Pools,  and  two  others  of  the  !Haram  vaults, 
show  the  peculiarities  of  the  Byzantine  arching, 
above  described. 

It  appears  that  the  form  of  tomb  used  at  tins 
period  was  the  same  as  that  above  described,  used, 
in  the  later  Jewish  times,  but  the  Cliristian 
examples  are  never  found  in  cemeteries  in  which 
kokim  tombs  occur. 
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1 At  Bela-y  in  Samaria,  a tomb  of  this  kind  was 
mod  with  tho  Greek  inscription,  EI2  GEOS 
lONOZ,  “One  God  only,”  and  a date  which 
ppeared  to  be  probably  332  A.D.  In  Jernsa- 
>m  another  example  was  found  ornamented 
'ith  large  crosses  in  red  paint,  and  the  letters 
. and  U at  the  heads  of  the  graves.  In  the 
alloy  south  of  Jerusalem  tho  same  class  of 
)mb  is  fonnd  with  Greek  inscriptions, — “The 
lonument  of  certain  persons  of  Holy  Sion  (a 
hutch  so-calied)  from  Rome,”  and  again, — 
The  excellent  monument,  tho  tomb  of 
jnarulph  of  Germany.” 

The  fine  tomb,  discovered  in  1875  in  Galileo, 
he  fa9ade  of  which  is  given  in  a former  number 
f the  Builder  (p.  64i,  a/nte),  is  also  of  this 
eriod,  and  with  two  others  is  close  to  a 
lyzantino  church.  Tho  fa9ad6  is  covered  with 
grape-vine,  cut  in  very  hard  rock,  having 
irds  in  the  branches.  On  each  side  of  the 
oor  is  an  illegible  Greek  inscription.  The 
iterior  has  small  attached  columns,  with  spiral 
uting  and  rudely-cut  Classic  capitals.  The 
ino  is  again  out  on  the  walls,  and  over  each 
arcophagus  at  the  back  is  a boss  on  which 
. cross  is  cut  in  relief.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the 
ross  is  as  old  as  the  tomb  itself.  On  the  side 
rails  of  the  open  court,  before  the  facade,  two 
ions  are  rudely  represented,  and  two  smaller 
nimals,  apparently  lambs,  with  birds  and 
owers. 

Careful  plans,  sketches,  and  sections  of  this 
orious  monument  were  made  by  the  survey 
arty.  A tomb  close  by  has  also  a cross  over 
he  door  flanked  by  two  birds  in  relief.  The 
own  whore  these  tombs  were  found  is  called 
'hefa'Amr,  and  was  the  ancient  Shafram,  a place 
rhero  tho  Sanhedrim  sat  in  the  second  century 
L.D.,  and  which  was  afterwards  considered 
ly  the  Crusaders  to  be  the  home  of  Zebedee. 
'he  ancient  Jewish  cemetery  is  at  some  distance 
rom  the  church  and  from  the  Christian  tombs. 

To  this  period  also  several  fine  structural 
ombs  throughout  Palestine  probably  belong, 
aving  domed  roofs  springing  from  pendentivea. 
The  tlieatre  and  hippodrome  of  Beisan  are 
Iso  probably  of  tho  Early  Christian  period, 
eing  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Julian  the 
tpostatc. 

4.  Early  Arav  Period, 

I Prom  the  year  636  A.D.,  when  Omar  took 
jerusalem,  until  1099  A.D.,  when  Godfrey  re- 
!aptured  it,  few  Christian  buildings  can  have 
leon  erected. 

The  wooden  building  erected  by  Omar  over 
he  Holy  Rook  in  Jerusalem  was  replaced,  ac- 
cording to  Mejr  ed  Din  and  other  Arab  histo- 
‘ians,  by  a chapel  erected  in  688  A.D.,  by  Abd 
il  Melek,  on  the  model  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Jbain. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  town  of  Ramleh 
vas  founded  by  the  grandson  of  the  last-men- 
.ioned  Caliph;  but  no  buildings  which  can,  by 
nscription  or  otherwise,  be  dated  as  of  the 
period  of  the  original  foundation,  have  yet  been 
discovered  at  Ramleh. 

The  eai'ly  Arabs,  as  a rule,  adapted  existing 
buildings  to  their  own  uses  (as  in  the  Church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Damascus),  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  buildings  at  Jerusalem,  we. 
hear  very  little  in  history  of  their  erections. 

5.  T7ie  Crusading  Period. 

The  most  beautiful  buildings  in  Palestine 
belong  to  the  twelfth  and  thii-tcenth  centuries. 
Many  of  these  buildings  are  dated  to  a year,  and 
the  gradual  development  of  style  can  be  traced 
in  tho  various  example  now  measured. 

The  earliest  Crusading  building  was  the 
fortress  of  Toron,  in  Galilee  (1104  A.D.).  The 
churches  in  Jerusalem  date  next  with  that  on 
Tabor  (1110  A.D.),  and  the  fortress  of  Mon- 
treal, east  of  Jordan  (1115  A.D.).  Tho  latest 
work  is  that  at  Caesarea,  Acre  and  ’Athlit,  tho 
last  strongholds  which  the  Christians  held 
after  losing  Jerusalem,  The  walls  of  Caesarea 
aud  of  ’Athlit  were  built  iu  1218  A.D.  Cieaarea 
was  restored  in  1327  A.D.,  and  the  history  of 
Crusading  arclutecture  closes  with  the  loss  of 
Acre  in  1291  A.D. 

The  earliest  examples  of  Crusading  work  have 
much  of  the  heavy  character  of  the  earlier 
Byzantine.  The  arches  are  round,  and  are  sup- 
ported on  large  oolnmns  with  capitals  of  Classic 
character,  the  mouldings  of  the  cornices  are  of 
the  same  style,  and  the  masonry  is  larger  than 
in  the  later  examples. 

In  tho  monastery  of  Ste.  Marie  la  Grande 
(1140  A.D.)  we  find  this  style  still  in  use,  but 
Bcmc  of  the  larger  arches  have  a low  point. 
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A magnificent  window,  photographed  by  the 
survey  party,  exists,  close  to  the  belfry.  It 
has  a pointed  aroh,  and  very  boldly-cut  dog- 
tooth monldings.  On  the  other  hand,  round 
arches  are  found  in  use  even  later  than  1150 
A.D.,  as,  for  example,  at  Samaria. 

At  Beit  Jibrin  a church  of  St.  Gabriel  was 
built  about  1134  A.D.,  and  the  north  aisle 
still  remains.  Tho  arches  are  pointed,  but  the 
comice  is  still  of  the  heavy  Byzantine  type, 
and  the  columns  have  capitals  of  classic 
design.  It  is  remarkable  here,  and  also  at  the 
church  in  Gaza,  that  those  capitals  arc  in  each 
case  of  uniform  design.  The  cutting  of  the 
leaves  and  volutes  is  in  low  relief,  and  the  work, 
together  with  many  other  examples,  seems  more 
probably  to  have  been  executed  in  the  twelfth 
century  than  stolen  from  earlier  buildings.  In 
this  respect  these  columns  contrast  with  the 
heterogeneous  collection  of  pilfered  capitals, 
shafts,  and  bases,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  in  the  Aksah  Mosque. 

In  tho  later  examples  the  arches  are  pointed, 
and  ribbed  groins  occur  in  the  vaulting;  the 
heavy  pillai's  give  place  to  beautiful  clustered 
columns,  surrounding  solid  piers  of  masonry. 
The  capitals  are  of  most  elegant  and  various 
design,  from  the  smooth-loaved  “crochets”  at 
Samaria,  to  the  deeply  serrated  leaves  at  Bireh 
(1146  A.D.).  The  beauty  of  finish,  and  the 
sharpness  of  outline,  in  this  later  stone-work 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  period  in  Palestine. 

The  masonry  used  by  the  Crusaders  is  very 
distinct  from  that  of  other  styles.  The  stones 
in  the  iutoriors  are  smoothly  dressed,  and  of 
small  size  ; those  iu  the  exteriors  are  larger,  and 
have  rough  rustic  bosses.  The  interior  work 
consists  of  stones  generally  1 ft.  6 in.  high,  and 
1ft.  to  2 ft.  in  length.  Tho  faces  have  been 
finished  with  a toothed  chisel,  which  is  often 
used  diagonally,  the  dressing  resembling  that 
of  Norman  work  in  England, — a style  also  re- 
markable for  the  small  size  of  the  stones. 

The  diagonal  dressing  is  found  (though  far 
more  rudely  executed)  on  Saracenic  masonry  as 
well  as  in  Crusading  work,  and  the  chisel  in  the 
last-mentioned  style  is  just  as  often  used  hori- 
zontally as  vertically.  A safe  distinction  is,  how- 
ever, fonnd  in  the  presence  of  masons’  marks, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Crusading  work.  Of 
these  great  numbers  have  been  collected,  in- 
cluding many  designs  commonly  found  in  English 
buildings  of  the  same  time,  aud  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  except  D,  Q,  and  X. 

The  same  mark  is  found  in  buildings  sepa- 
rated by  the  entire  length  of  Palestine,  and  in 
churches  built  at  au  interval  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years.  In  the  larger  and  more  important  build- 
ings, the  variety  of  marks  is  much  greater.  In 
the  church  at  Bireh,  an  arrow-hoad  is  tho  only 
mark  found,  aud  this  is  repeated  all  over  the 
walls. 

The  exteriors  of  tho  fortresses  have  stones 
2 ft.  to  6 ft.  in  length,  and  about  2 ft.  high, 
with  a deep  draft,  and  a rustic  boss  entirely , 
undressed,  and  sometimes  projecting  nearly  a 
foot.  In  two  cases  (at  S6ba  and  at  Kolbnia) 
the  draft  has  a diagonal  dressing  with  a 
toothed  chisel.  At  ’Athlit  (1218  A.D.),  the 
vonssoirs  of  a pointed  arch  over  a poatem  are 
of  drafted  rustic  masonry.  In  the  Kiildt  JalHd, 
at  Jerusalem,  a pointed  arch  exists  in  the 
interior,  with  drafted  atones,  having  a smooth 
boss. 

Prom  these  examples,  as  well  as  from  many 
others  iu  Galiloe,  Syria,  and  Cyprus,  it  is  clear 
that  the  drafted  stones  wore  specially  quarried 
by  the  Crusaders,  and  were  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  taken  from  more  ancient  buildings  of 
Jewish  or  Pbconician  origin. 

Some  of  the  ruius  of  the  period  may  also  be 
recognised  by  the  peculiar  character  used  in  the 
inscriptions,  which  has  been  fully  described  by 
Dn  Vogile.  Thus,  the  fine  old  monastery  of 
Kusr  Hajlah,  near  Jericho,  has  on  its  walls 
frescoes  with  such  inscriptions,  by  which  it  is 
dated  as  not  earlier  than  998  A.D.,— a result 
which  agrees  with  the  pointed  arches,  and 
diat'onally-di-essed  masonry  found  in  the  mins. 

Many  of  tho  Crnsading  buildings  have  also 
graffi-te'in  red  paint,  with  dates  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  thirteenth-century  fortresses  (as  at 
Cajaarea)  are  remarkable  for  the  sloping  scarps, 
with  very  small  masonry  in  extremely  hard 
cement.  These  sometimes  cover  the  large 
masonry  of  the  older  vertical  walla. 

The  tombs  of  tho  Crnsading  Period  are  also 
distinct  in  character.  The  rock.cut  cemeteries 
near  Crusading  sites  have  shafts  sunk  in  the 
flat  surface,  measuring  about  6 ft.  by  3 ft.,  and  j 
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5 ft.  or  6 ft.  in  depth.  On  each  side  of  this 
shaft  a recess  is  cut,  under  an  arch,  so  that  two 
bodies  lay  parallel,  one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft ; 
a single  block  of  stone  covered  over  the  shaft. 

These  tombs  are  called  Frank  tombs  by  tb® 
natives,  and  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
man  and  his  wife.  One  example,  found  at 
Jerusalem,  contained  leaden  coflans  with  crosses 
in  relief  on  tho  lids.  In  another  case  the  in- 
scription cut  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  loculi 
was  as  follows  : — + MIMOPIN  + rEwPPlO.  The 
crosses  showed  it  to  be  Christian,  and  the  irre- 
gular size  of  the  letters,  with  the  barbarous 
Greek,  seems  to  date  it  as  belonging  to  tho 
Crusading  period. 

6.  The  Saracenic  Period. 

The  principal  Saracenic  works  are  mosques 
aud  khans ; but  the  times  subsequent  to  the 
Crusading  were  not  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  fine  buildings  erected.  At  Ramleh  the 
beautiful  White  Mosque  was  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  another  mosque  at  Yebnah 
is  dated  by  its  inscriptions  about  the  same 
time.  In  Galilee  we  have  some  small  fortresses 
of  native  architecture,  and  at  Acre  the  mosque 
of  Jezzar  Pacha.  In  Gaza  and  Hebron  there  are 
also  mosques  built  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Christians,  but  in  tho  time  of  Saladin  tho  Chris- 
tian churches  appear  to  have  been  used  as 
mosques,  aud  thus  the  number  of  original  build- 
ibgs  intended  for  Moslem  worship  is  email. 

Saracenic  architecture  is  remarkable  for  its 
pointed  arches,  with  vousaoirs  sometimes  of  even 
number,  sometimes  uneven,  tho  keystone  being 
out  out  to  form  tho  point.  The  masonry  is  less 
beautifully  dressed  than  that  of  the  Cnisaders, 
and  generally  of  larger  stones.  Masons’  marks 
never  occur.  The  ornamentation  consists  of 
geometrical  designs  in  low  relief,  and  appears 
very  timid  in  contrast  with  the  fine  bold  sculp- 
ture of  the  twelfth  century. 


THE  rROGRA.MME  OF  THE  STUDIES 
OP  THE  ARCHITECT  AND  OF  TEE  CIVIL 
ENGINEER. 

The  programme  of  tho  International  Congress 
on  Civil  Engineering,  lately  reproduced  in  our 
columns,  is  not  one  that  we  can  regard  with  entire 
satisfaction.  As  to  its  merit  as  a compendious 
catalogue  of  the  exhibits  or  contributions  of  any 
kind  brought  before  the  Congress,  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  But  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
that  a document  of  this  nature  should  form  a 
sort  of  skeleton  ontline  of  the  science  of  engi- 
neering. As  such,  especially  when  drawn  np 
with  tho  lucidity  of  phrase  and  systematic 
order  which  for  the  most  part  characterise 
French  scientific  works,  such  a paper  might 
form  a contribution  of  no  little  value  to  the 
science  of  higher  education.  As  it  is,  however, 
tho  gaps  and  blanks  arc  almost  as  conspicuous 
as  the  features  illustrated.  Thus,  there  is  a 
head,  “ lYldgraphes  pneujuatiques,”  but  not  a 
word  as  to  the  electric  telegraph,  or  those 
wonderful  methods  now  in  process  of  daily  im- 
provemeut,  by  means  of  which  the  eloctrio  fluid 
is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  sonorous 
signals  at  a distance  ; or,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Spottiswoode,  electricity  is  converted  into  sound. 
Again,  there  is  a heading  “ Inondafiens  ; Moyens 
d Lew  opposer,”  but  not  a word  as  to  the  first 
essential  for  carrying  out  any  of  these  methods, 
tho  hydraulic  survey  of  the  district  liable  to 
the  floods.  Indeed,  the  whole  question  of  survey, 
the  very  ground-work  and  basis  of  civil  eaigineer- 
iug,  is  omitted  from  the  French  programme. 

We  hold  that  a positive  injury  is  inflicted  on 
scientific  education  by  the  setting  forth  of 
partial  details  as  if  they  constituted  the  whole 
of  any  branch  of  study.  The  tendency  of  the 
ago  is  to  run  into  detail.  The  division  of  labour 
is  a means  of  acquiring  intellectual,  as  well  as 
physical,  wealth.  But  the  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  whole  in  elaborate  detail  of  the 
parts  is  great  and  urgent.  Unless  the  general 
form  of  a science  or  art  be  kept  clearly  before 
the  attention  of  its  students,  they  not  only  smk 
into  mere  specialists,  but  work  in  their  special 
branches  of  study  with  less  advantage  than 
would  be  tho  case  were  their  ideas  enlarged,  so 
as  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  their  particular 
work  to  the  general  advance  of  the  study  of 
which  it  is  an  integral  part. 

We  have  been  very  much  struck,  within  the 
past  few  weeks,  with  examples  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  specialisation  of  attention  appears  to 
have  cramped  and  injured  the  cowp  d ceil  of  tha 
I architect.  It  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  locali- 
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ties,  farther  than  to  say  that  we  speak  of  a part 
of  the  co^try  where  pure  air,  noble  prospects, 
good  roads,  and  comparative  sparsenessof  popu- 
lation are  such  as  to  present  unusual  induce- 
ments for  the  erection  of  private  residences  of  a 
high  class.  Beautiful  specimens  of  old  English 
architecture  stud  the  country,  from  the  cottage 
and  the  farm  to  the  baronial  or  knightly  man- 
eion.  Men  are  found  to  understand  these  advan- 
^ges,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  their  existence. 
Money,  it  is  certain,  is  forthcoming  with  an  un- 
stinted hand.  A sort  of  paradise  is  open  to  the 
architect. 

Yet  here  we  find  bouses  rising  at  costs  vary, 
ing  from  1,5001.  to  15,000Z.  or  upwards,  the  in- 
Bpectim  of  which,  as  their  plans  gradually 
define  themselves  in  brick,  and  stone,  and 
mortar,  serves  to  announce  the  absence  of  the 
architect — using  the  term  in  its  highest  sense. 
It  is  not  that  we  have  to  complain  of  scamping, 
or  of  slovenly  work.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
details  are  often  admirable.  But  the  faults 
that  we  lament  are  the  want  of  grasp,  of  breadth 
of  plan,  and  of  adapting  the  methods  of  the 
builder  to  the  special  circumstances  of  site. 
Here  is  a house  that  we  might  take  as  a model 
in  many  respects,  with  the  stable-yard  crammed 
—quite  nnnecessarily— so  close  to  the  main 
entrance  as  to  shut  off  the  garden  view,  and 
promise  anything  but  salubrity  to  the  reception- 
rooms,  if  the  stud  be  more  than  a cypher,  There 
■we  see  three  or  four  houses,  each,  may  be,  of  some 
pretension  to  comfort  and  elegance,  stuck  so 
heedlessly  in  one  another’s  light  as  to  form  an 
ill-adjusted  block,  where  there  might  have  been 
a picturesque  and  self-contained  group  of  resi- 
dences. In  another  place  we  see  a road  so 
diverted  as  to  cram  one  house  into  an  ill-shaped 
triangular  garden,  commanded  by  two  roads, 
while  the  attempt  to  obliterate  the  old  road  by 
the  simple  process  of  planting,  without  any 
reference  to  the  rules  of  landscape  or  other 
gardening,  has  brought  a bib  of  irredeemable 
Cockneydom  into  what  was  a little  while  since 
an  elegant  and  picturesque  country  road.  In 
another  place,  where  at  least  from  15,00QI.  to 
20,0001.  must  be  in  course  of  expenditure,  where 
the  site  commands  a magnificent  view,  and 
where  the  preparations  for  a terraced  garden 
denote  a great  freedom  from  any  narrow  ideas 
as  to  cost,  we  find,  rising  in  the  air,  instead  of  a 
noble  mansion,  a heterogeneous  collection  of 
rooms.  A Gothic  archway,  that  might  serve 
for  a church,  opens  into  a little  insignificant  low 
vestibule,  which  entirely  destroys  the  raison 
d’etre  of  the  gateway.  Where  a noble  oriel 
■window  ought  to  command  a broad  and  diver- 
sified view,  a chimney  is  placed,  with  a small 
square  glazed  aperture,  called  by  courtesy  a 
window,  on  each  side.  By  the  doorway,  a 
shapeless  window,  which  looks  like  that  of  a 
buttery,  is  intended,  by  some  strange  caprice, 
to  light  a studio  or  drawing-room.  All  the 
details  are  admirable.  No  doubt  some  good 
examples  may  be  cited  for  every  mullion,  every 
moulding,  perhaps  every  room.  But  whole  there 
18  none,— only  a jumble  of  parts,— and  of 
parts  that  are  petty  and  inappropriate,  when  the 
situation  demands  the  simple  and  the  grand. 

Now  we  cannot  doubt  that  an  architect  who, 
at  tho^  same  time  has  so  much  and  so  little  of 
what  is  required  for  excellence  in  his  work  as 
the  author  of  this  design,  must  be  a sufferer 
from  a want  of  that  comprehensive,  systematic, 
subordinated  programme  for  his  work,  the 
want  of  which  we  lament  in  the  Paris  pro- 
gramme.  Given  a site  of  unusual  beauty,  and 
far-reaching  view,  the  first  duty  of  the  archi- 
tect should  be  so  to  arrange  the  chief  rooms,  and 
especially  the  windows,  of  the  house  as  to  take 
this  view  as  much  as  possible  within,— to  make 
it  an  unrivalled  furniture  of  the  reception  apart- 
ments. _ Secondly,  we  might  suggest,  the  idea 
of  making  the  edifice  a consistent  and  graceful 
pile  of  buildings,  as  forming  part  of  the  view 
from  neighbouring  heights,  should  not  have  been 
forgotten.  But  to  make  use  of  such  an  oppor- 
^nity  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reproducing 
Elizabethan  mullions,  thirteenth-century  arch 
and  mouldings,  and  quaint  little  windows  out  of 
which  no  one  can  look,  is, — in  our  view  of  the 
case, — not  only  to  waste  money,  but  to  sacrifice 
reputation. 

With  this  view  we  will  attempt  to  sketch  out 
something  of  a rough  programme  of  engineering 
study.  Our  work  must  be,  necessarily,  tentative 
and  provisional.  But  those  who  may  mend  it, 
not  by  the  criticism  or  the  addition  of  mere 
details,  but  by  giving  a greater  roundness,  com- 
pleteness,  and  svstem  to  the  whole,  will  deserve 
■well  of  their  professional  brethren  and  pupils. 


The  business  of  the  engineer,  then  (to  return 
to  the  Paris  programme)  contains  three  main 
divisions  or  provinces.  These  are  (1)  survey; 
(2)  physical  engineering;  and  (3)  mechanical 
engineering.  The  head  of  special  or  un- 
claesed  studies  may  be  added,  provisionally,  to 
include  those  pursuits  which  are  in  the  course 
of  rapid  development,  or  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  relegated  to 
their  appointed  stations  in  the  completed  system 
of  scientifie  order. 

Survey  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  science  of 
engineering.  It  is  either  general  or  special.  It 
ranges  from  geodesic  operations  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude  to  the  careful  exclusion  of  a bit  of  sappy 
timber  from  a bridge  or  a door.  The  antiquity 
of  the  work  of  the  surveyor  has  very  recently 
been  illustrated  in  an  unexpected  manner.  An 
Assyrian  tablet,  in  baked  clay,  has  just  been 
translated  for  our  pages.  It  is  a deed  of  sale  of 
a plot  of  ground,  and  a plan  of  the  ground  in 
question  is  attached.  This  most  ancient  land 
survey  is  more  than  2,000  years  old.  Had  the 
plans  of  Rome,  which  were  engraved  on  marble, 
been  copied  in  terra-cotta,  we  might  at  this 
moment  have  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  topography  of  the  Eternal  City  than  we 
have  of  London  m the  time  of  the  Conqueror. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  last  century 
that  a trigonometrical  survey  was  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  only  accurate  basis  for  mapping 
a country.  General  Roy  began  the  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  Great  Britain  by  measuring 
his  famous  base  on  Hounslow  Heath  in  1784. 
In  1802,  Major  Lambton  commenced  the  matbe- 
matical_  and  geographical  survey  of  India  by 
measuring  a base-line  near  Madras.  Sir  George 
Everest  extended  Lambton’s  “ great  arc  series  ” 
across  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas;  and  when  the  vast  peninsula 
had  been  covered  with  a gridiron  of  triangles, 
and  a second  base  was  measured  in  the  valley  of 
the  Debra  Dur,  the  difference  between  the 
computed  and  the  measured  length  was  only 
7 in.  The  height  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Hima- 
layan peaks,  named,  in  fit  tribute  to  the  great 
surveyor.  Mount  Everest,  was  determined  by 
measurements  of  angles  by  the  great  theodolite 
as  29,002  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Survey,  then,  forms  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  study  of  the  engineer.  It 
includes  geodesic  survey  proper,  or  triangula- 
tion, with  astronomical  determinations  of  salient 
points ; geographical  and  topographical  delinea- 
tion ; orography,  or  the  contours  of  the  country ; 
geological  survey;  hydrological  survey;  and 
hydrography,  or  preparation  of  charts  of  coasts 
and  estuaries, _ including  soundings  and  deter- 
mination  of  tides  and  currents.  Land  survey 
is  an  important  detail,  subordinate  to  topo- 
graphical delineation.  The  shading  of  hills  and 
delineation  of  water-sheds,  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  physical  maps,  ranks  under  the  head 
of  orography.  The  survey  of  buildings,  and  of 
quarries,  mines,  forests,  and  other  sources  of 
materials  for  the  engineer  and  the  builder, 
carries  the  duties  of  the  surveyor  to  their  limit 
of  detail.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  pioneer 
surveyor,  whose  duty,  though  important,  is  only 
provisional. 

Each  branch  of  physical  engineering  is  pro- 
perly based  on  a branch  of  survey.  The  first 
call  upon  the  engineer  is  for  the  establishment 
of  communications.  For  this  purpose,  when 
the  first  stage  of  rough  work  is  passed,  the 
orographical  and  topographical  surveys  fur- 
nish the  data.  Communications  at  present  are 
divided  into  national  and  international,  or  ex- 
terior and  interior;  divisions  which  partly, 
though  not  wholly,  correspond  with  that  of 
communication  by  land  or  by  water.  For  the 
former,  the  engineer  has  to  study  the  forma- 
tion of  roads,  pavements,  tramways,  and  rail- 
ways; for  the  latter,  he  has  to  provide  ports 
and  harbours,  to  cut  canals,  and  to  systematise 
rivers. 

The  provision  of  internal  waterways  is  closely 
connected  with  other  branches  of  hydraulic 
engineering,  based  on  hydraulic  survey.  Among 
them  are  drainage  and  irrigation,  — a study 
which  requires  for  its  completion  the  survey 
and  regulation  of  forests  and  plantations.  In 
the  second  place  ranks  the  provision  for  the 
water-supply  of  urban  districts,  and,  generally,  of 
the  population  of  the  country.  Inseparable  from 
the  water-supply  question  is  that  of  sewer- 
age, including  the  disinfection  of  its  effluent 
water.  Agricultural  engineering  must  be  con- 
sidered in  detail  under  a separate  head,  but  is 
deeply  affected  by  the  system  adopted  for  irri- 
gation and  drainage.  The  details  of  earthwork, ' 


masonry,  timber,  ironwork,  and  other  element 
of  construction,  may  be  grouped  together  by  the 
writer  or  lecturer,  but  will  be  studied  practically 
by  the  pupil  as  they  are  carried  out  on  the  dif- 
ferent public  works  of  which  the  main  characters 
are  above  indicated. 

Mining,  quarrying,  coal-mining,  well-sinking 
and  boring,  form  a separate  branch  of  study. 
It  is  related,  on  the  one  hand,  to  forestry  and 
woodcutting;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  metal- 
lurgy, smelting,  and  the  making  of  iron  and 
steel.  The  civil  here  comes  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  mechanical  engineer,  whose 
cradle  and  school  are  found  in  the  vast  ostablibh- 
ments  which  add  forges  to  furnaces,  and  not  only 
cast,  roll,  hammer,  and  forge,  but  also,  turn, 
bore,  and  plane,  vast  and  complex  objects  of 
metal. 

As  the  physical  engineer  gives  his  hand  to  the 
mechanical,  so  does  the  latter  need  much  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  chemist.  The  study  of  heat 
has  been  usually  regarded  as  a part  of  physics ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  that  remanet  of  natural  science 
which  has  not  yet  been  portioned  out  under  the 
name  of  a special  study.  But  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  study  of  heat,  as  far  as  its  production 
and  its  metallurgic  effect  are  concerned,  is  a 
part  of  industrial  chemistry,  the  determination 
of  the  relation  of  heat  to  motion,  which  is  one  of 
the  grandest  strides  of  recent  science,  renders 
the  study  of  caloric  a distinct  part  of  mechanics- 
The  English  thermal  unit, — called  after  the  name 
of  its  discoverer,  Joule’s  equivalent, — deter- 
mines the  equality  of  the  energy  required  either 
to  raise  772  lb.  for  a foot,  or  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  1 lb.  of  water  by  one  degree  of  Eah- 
renheit’s  scale.  This  elevation  of  temperature 
in  a pound  of  water  can  be  produced  by  the 
consumption  of  half  a grain  of  carbon.  If  water 
descends  freely  through  a distance  of  772  ft.,  it 
acquires  from  gravity  a velocity  of  223  ft.  per 
second;  and  if  suddenly  brought  to  rest  when 
moving  at  this  velocity,  would  be  violently 
agitated,  and  raised  one  degree  Fahrenheit  in. 
its  temperature.  So  intimately  connected  are 
chemical,  thermic,  and  mechanical  phenomena. 

The  study  of  mechanical  engineering  may  be 
described  as  regarding,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
application  of  natural  sources  of  motion.  These 
are  water,  wind,  and  animal  power,  to  which 
the  ingenious  labours  of  Capt.  John  Ericsson 
have  enabled  the  engineer  to  add  the  radiant 
heat  of  the  sun. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  force  of  gravity 
can  be  utilised  by  falling  water  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  first  discoveries  in  mechanics.  The  origin 
of  the  water-wheel  is  lost  in  the  remoteness  of 
antiquity.  Still  more  ancient,  no  doubt,  were 
the  simplest  contrivances  employed,  and  to  this 
day  in  use  in  India,  for  raising  water  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation.  The  construction  of 
water-wheels, — over-shot,  breast,  or  under-shot, 
— of  turbines,  or  of  any  other  apparatus  for 
utilising  the  mechanical  force  of  a fall  or 
current  of  water,  is  falling  into  neglect  in  our 
densely-peopled  country.  Certainty  in  com- 
maud  of  power  is  even  more  essential  to  the 
owner  of  a large  mill  or  factory  than  economy  ; 
and  steam  is  displacing  water  as  a prime  motor 
for  that  reason.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case 
in  America,  in  Italy,  or  in  some  other  localities, 
where  the  water-mill  is  still  a very  important 
care  of  the  engineer.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
disuse  of  water  as  a prime  mover  is  likely  to  be 
fully  made  up  for  by  its  constantly-increasing 
use  as  a transmitter  of  motion.  The  accumu- 
lator principle  is  one  likely  to  exercise  very 
wide  development.  Hydraulic  rams,  presses, 
gun-carriages,  [and  second  motors  of  all  kinds 
are  daily  in  course  of  new  application.  And  the 
pump,  with  aU  its  numerous  applications,  may 
be  studied  under  this  branch  of  engineering. 

The  service  of  wind  as  a motor  power  is 
falling  still  more  rapidly  into  disuse  than  that 
of  water.  Long  bnes  of  windmills  may  still  be 
seen  pumping  night  and  day,  whenever  there  is 
a breath  of  wind  stirring,  to  drain  our  eastern 
lowlands  and  fens  ; but  the  windmill  is  becoming 
more  and  more  rare  as  a feature  of  English 
landscape.  That  use  of  the  wind  which,  half  a 
century  ago,  was  one  of  the  proudest  peculiari. 
ties  of  the  Englishman,  whose  insular  home 
made  him  so  often  a born  sailor,  has  received 
a last  fatal  blow  from  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  On  the  China  trade,  until  that  great 
waterway  was  opened,  the  sailing  clipper  ships 
competed  successfully  ■with  steamers ; the  former 
passage  occupying  from  90  to  100  days,  as 
against  75  to  80  days  for  the  latter.  On  this 
well-known  sea-path  the  course  of  the  winds 
could  he  very  clearly  anticipated.  Bub  ships 
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now  run  on  the  Australian  line  which  perform  a 
Toyage  exceeding  12,000  nautical  miles,  at  an 
average  s^peed  of  11  or  12  knots,  and  consume 
^ l.uOO  or  1,600  tons  of  coal  to  drive  a weight 
of  (j,0(W  to  7,000  tons  from  port  to  port.  Ven 
few  sailing  vessels  of  any  size  are  now  building' 
and  it  13  only  the  yachtsman  or  the  fisherman 
who  IS  likely  long  to  spread  his  sails  to  the  wind 
The  use  of  compressed  air,  as  a communicator 
of  motion,  however,  is  advancing  together  with 
that  of  water.  The  ingenious  effort  made  some 
thirty.six  years  ago  to  avoid  the  great  cost  of 
’)  the  self-traction  of  the  locomotive  by  a pneumatic 
apparatus,  failed,  not  from  mechanical,  but  from 
physical  canses.  As  soon  as  the  air  in  the  tube 
was  rarifiod  by  the  action  of  the  air-pumps,  the 
lient  of  the  earth  rushed  in,  and  restored  the 
tension.  Thus,  the  South  Devon  engines  were 
at  work,  not  only  in  drawing  trains,  but  in  pump- 
,4  iiig  heat  out  of  the  earth;  and  they  became 
almost  red-hot  in  consequence.  The  use  of  air 
ns  a secondary  motor  is  in  its  infancy.  In  some 
l|  cases,  as  in  mining  and  tnnnolling,  highly  com- 
R pressed  air  performs  the  double  function  of 
moving  the  perforators,  and  of  ventilating  and 
cooling  the  works  by  its  escape.  It  is  probable 
that  the  employment  of  compressed  air  will 
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hereafter  receive  a great  development. 

As  to  tho  use  of  animal  power,  the  great 
object  of  tho  engineer  at  the  present  day  is  to 
dispense  with  its  employment.  Among  tbe 
earliest  steps  in  civilisation  may  be  reckoned 
the  attachment  of  the  bullock  to  the  plough ; 
and,  much  later,  that  of  the  horse,  not  only  to 
tho  plough,  but  to  the  wagon,  tho  boat,  and  the 
coach.  The  entire  period  comprised  in  the 
history  of  the  application  of  animal  power  has 
witnessed  an  increase  in  velocity  of  work  or  of 
I trausport,  from  about  one  milo  and  a third  to 
N sixteen  miles  per  hour.  Tho  foi'mer  is  tho  pace 

I of  the  bullock  in  the  plough  ; the  latter  rate  of 
-i  progress,  that  of  a horse  at  the  fastest  trot, 

was  attained  by  some  of  the  fastest  of  the 
H English  coaches  forty  years  ago.  One  great 
h disadvantage  of  animal  power  is  that  its  cost 
^increases  rapidly  together  with  tho  speed 
ij  It  is  not  the  work  done  which  is  the 

limit  of  expense  ; bub  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
^ animal  tissues.  Each  creature  has  its  natural 
Space,  or  rate  of  movement;  and  tho  most 
;}  rnpidly-moving  are  also  the  lightest  animals, 
ii  and  those  least  adapted  for  performing 
d mechanical  work.  With  machinery  the  reverse 
tis  the  case.  Speed,  in  machines,  is  a great 

II  element  of  cheapness.  A machine  driven  twice 
as  fast  as  another  may  do  twice  as  mnoh  work 

■ in  the  same  time  ; and  although  the  consumption 
: of  fuel  is  proportioned  to  the  work  done,  mnch 
of  the  other  expense  will  bo  proportioned  to  the 
•1  time  occupied  in  doing  it,  so  that  tho  financial 
; saving  becomes  considerable.  Indeed,  if  oxperi- 
* meats  described  in  the  American  Journal  of 
) Bcience  and  Arts  may  be  relied  on,  certain  kinds 
■1  of  friction,  such  as  that  of  journals,  decrease 
Iwith  an  increase  of  speed  in  the  revolution  of 
!the  machinery;  a speed  of  surface  revolution 
;of  I ft.  per  minute  giving  15  as  a oo-efiicient  of 
^friction,  and  a speed  of  100ft.  per  minute  giving 
<n  co-efficient  of  only  five.  This  diminution  of 
jeost  accompanying  increase  of  speed  is  an 
^element  which  tends  to  tho  entire  displacement 
I of  animal  by  mechanical  moving  power.  It 
I substitutes  the  steam-engine,  or  the  caloric- 
jengioe,  for  the  bullock  or  the  horse,  as  the  slave 
jof  man.  Little  by  little  it  will  extinguish  the 
jlabouror,  or  the  uninstructed  man  who  derives 
his  pay  from  the  sheer  exercise  of  muscular 
istrongth.  Not  a year  passes  without  the  sub- 
istitution  of  mechanical  power  for  human  labour 
jin  Some  new  field.  The  revolution  thus  in  progress 
(is  one  of  more  moment  than  any  that  the  world 
|has  yet  witnessed.  Veiy  long  was  it  stoutly 
irosisted, — and  resisted  by  tho  very  men  whose 
Iposition,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  elevated  by 
tho  removal  of  the  burden  of  toil  from  their 
shoulders.  This  fierce  opposition  has  of  late 
slackened,  if  not  ceased,  in  this  conntry.  It  is 
now  rather  felt  to  be  the  case,  very  often,  that 
necessary  work  is  shirked,  or  grudgingly  per- 
formed, than  that  the  labonrer  insists  on  bis 
monopoly  of  toil.  Wo  here  tonch  on  a question 
iin  which  the  functions  of  the  engineer  bring 
|bim  into  contact  with  the  statistician,  with  the 
statesman,  and  with  the  philanthropist.  Bat 
while  in  newly  settled  countries,  and  in  sparsely 
peopled  districts,  human  muscles,  and  the  ready 
service  of  tho  bullock,  the  horse,  the  ass,  and 
sven  the  llama,  may  long  retain  their  present  im- 
portance as  prime  movers  and  sources  of  power, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  anticipate  that 
neither  water,  wind,  nor  animal  power  will  be 
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futuxa  To  one  gre^t  oxeeptioTrioweT” 
have  by-and-by  to  allude. 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  subject  without 
returning  to  its  discussion.  But  in  closing  for 
the  present,  wo  cannot  omit  to  express  lively 
eatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  exhaustive  and 
systematic  programmes  is  evinced  by  the  first 
speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. The  address  of  the  president  is  one  of 
which  every  Englishman  may  feel  proud.  Mr. 
bpottiswrode’s  tacit  protest  against  a profes- 
sedly  positive,  but  really  negative,  attempt  to 
draw  a hard-and-fast  lino  to  what  is  to  be 
known,  will  receive  the  support  of  every  worker 
m science,  as  contrasted  M-ith  the  dreamers  in 
philosophy.  Professor  Ingram,  in  his  apology 
tor  political  economy,  has  taken  up  our  own 
position,— “ That  tho  study  of  the  economic 
phenomena  of  society  ought  to  be  sjstematicallv 
combined  with  that  of  the  other  aspects  of 
social  existence  ; that  tho  excessive  tendency  to 
abstraction  and  to  unreal  simplification  should 
be  checked  ; that  tho  <\  priori  deductive  method 
should  bo  changed  for  the  historical ; and  that 
economic  laws  and  deductions  from  them  should 
bo  examined,  and  expressed  in  less  absolute 
form.  Nor  must  wo  omit,  in  calling  attention 
to  the  accordance  between  the  views  we  have 
long  maintained  and  those  now  authoritatively 
put  forth  at  Dublin,  to  congratulate  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanical  Bciences  Section,  Mr. 
Easton,  C.E.,  on  his  advocacy  of  our  own  pro- 
posal, several  times  urged,  for  the  creation 
of  an  administrative  department,  "charged 
with  tho  duty  of  collecting  and  digesting  for  use 
all  the  facts  and  knowledge  necessary  for  a duo 
comprehensive,  and  satisfactory  dealing  with 
every  river-basin  or  water-shed  area  in  the 
United  Kingdom." 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
ABERDEEN. 

We  have  received  two  pamphlets,  containing 
the  speeches  and  resolutions  at  a meeting  held 
at  Aberdeen  recently,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Association  above-named,  and  the  constitu- 
tion and  rules  thereof.  As  representing  a move- 
ment which  may  very  well  be  extended  to  other 
towns  which  are  even  more  in  want  of  it  than 
Aberdeen,  the  subject  has  more  than  a local 
interest. 

The  general  object  of  the  Association, — called 
after  the  “ patron  saint  ” of  Aberdeen, — is  stated 
in  tho_  second  clause  of  tho  constitution  to  bo 

" the  initiation  and  enconragement  of  efforts, 

(a)  to  protect  and  advance  the  amenity  of  the 
city  of  Aberdeen  and  its  neighbonrhood  ; (s)  to 
preserve  objects  of  antiquarian,  higtorical,  or 
artistic  interest  in  the  city  or  neighbonrhood  • 
(c)  to  promote  the  means  of  open-air  recreation 
for  its  inhabitants;  and  (n)  to  support  the 
magistrates  and  town  connoil  in  their  endea- 
vours to  attain  these  objects."  Tho  rules  pro- 
ceed to  give  details  of  tho  constitution  and 
method  of  operation  of  the  Association,  pro- 
viding in  tho  usual  way  for  ordinary  and  special 
meetings  of  the  council  for  considering  sugges- 
tions and  special  cases  that  may  come  within 
its  scope;  the  extent  of  the  active  operation 
contemplated  being  mainly  indicated  in  tbe 
clause  stating  that  tho  council  will  be  expected 
to  use  its  influoDCo  with  the  city  authorities, 
and  with  proprietors,  builders,  and  others, 
who?e  co-operation  would  be  useful  in  prac- 
tically carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

What  is  the  feeling  which  has  prompted  the 
formation  of  the  Association,  and  in  what  way 
its  ends  are  proposed  to  be  accomplished,  we 
learn  better  from  the  interesting  report  of  the 
meeting  at  which  it  was  constituted,  at  which 
the  remarks  made  by  some  of  the  speakers 
showed  a great  deal  of  sound  sense  and  judg- 
ment, and  suggested  ideas  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  other  towns.  Mr.  John  F.  White,  who 
presided  on  the  occasion,  after  observing  that 
the  moral  and  material  interests  of  the  town 
were  being  well  cared  for  by  numerous  societies, 
said  that  there  were  still  interests  that  had 
been  overlooked,  and  a duty  to  be  attended  to, 
that  of  starting  an  association  which  should 
have  for  its  object  to  do  what  is  possible  to 
increase  the  amenity  and  beauty  of  the  town, 
and  also  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  healthy 
and  rational  out-door  recreation  for  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  expression  " amenity  ” is  rather 


those  who  have  thns  used  it  seem  aware; 
It  18  not  so  much  " nn  old  English  word  ” as 
oue  speaker  said,  but  an  old  French  word 
deriv^  from  Latin,  and  subsequently  adopted 
into  English,  and  referring  especially,  in  tho 
first  instance,  to  the  pleasantness  of  places  and 
scenes  more  particularly.  The  chairman,  in 
continuing  hig  remarks,  said, — 

‘‘H  we  cannot  claim  such  hiKh  Grounds  for  public  eon- 
sideration  as  some  of  those  philanthropic  institutions  to 
whu-h  I have  referred,  yet  when  we  consider  that  our  aim 
IS  BO  lofty  as  to  seek  that  the  life  of  the  poorest  inhaliilant 
Sliall  be  made  sweeter  and  happier,  and  that  our  object  is 
“Ij?  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  whole  community  bv  pro- 
Tidiiic  healthy  out-door  amusenienfs,  I do  not  think  'it  con 
be  said  that  our  object  is  on  unworthy  one.  We  all  know 
how  much,  m indiriduals,  we  are  influenced  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  arc  placed,  and  how  much  out  happi. 
ness  IS  increased  if  the  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant 
plnees.  If  this  is  true  of  the  individual,  it  is  certainly  not 
less  true  of  a community,  nnd  so  when  we  turn  to  our  own 
latGc  cities  we  cannot  foil  to  be  impressed  with  the  denress- 
int  and  dishcarteninG  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  the  Great  majority  of  our  fellow  townsmen  live.  It 
seems  to  mo,  then,  doubly  the  duly  of  every  town  and  com- 
munity to  do  its  best  to  provide  pleasant  surroundincs  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  make  their  home* 
attractive  and  ehecrful;  to  let  the  poorest  inhabitant  feel 
that  cverjthinG  that  can  be  done  has  been  done  to  make  his 
life  more  tolerable  nnd  enjoyable,  and  to  giro  him  interest 
or  proprietorship  in  every  object  of  beauty  the  town  cau 
supply. 


These  are  very  good  words  ; nor  do  we 
believe  there  is  any  want  of  goodwill  to  back 
them  on  the  part  either  of  the  speaker  or  of 
others  in  Aberdeen  who  ore  taking  up  the 
movement  thus  initiated.  The  two  quostions 
which  seem  to  have  presented  themselves  most 
prominently  in  regard  to  tho  working  of  such  a 
movement  at  Aberdeen,  were  the  relation  of 
the  authors  of  it  to  tho  governing  body  of  the 
city,  and  tho  nature  and  extent  of  tho  natural 
advantages  for  carrying  ont  improvements  and 
" amenities."  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a do'ubtful  feeling  running 
through  the  whole  proceedings,  as  to  what  tho 
municipal  authorities  would  think  of  it, — an 
attitude  of  compliment  to  them,  as  of  course 
enlightened  people  who  would  bo  only  too  glad 
to  be  helped  in  making  improvements  of  every 
sort,  coupled  with  an  underlying  conviction  that 
municipal  government  was  in  reality  disposed 
to  neglect  such  matters,  and  required  some  spur 
from  withont.  But  the  fact  is,  that  official 
bodies  hardly  can  deal  with  subjects  connected 
solely  with  tho  artistic  side  of  town  life.  As 
another  speaker,  an  architect  (Mr.  Mackenzie), 
observed,  there  is  not  (and  we  may  add  there 
hardly  can  be  in  any  such  case)  any  power  on 
the  part  of  official  ruthority  to  condemn,  for 
instance,  ugly  buildings  as  such.  They  can 
make  rules  about  lino  of  frontage  and  such 
matters,  and  enforce  their  observance;  but  to 
go  further  than  this  would  bo  to  constitute 
themselves  a committee  of  taste, — a very  un- 
canny  sort  of  institution  under  any  circum- 
stances ; or  they  may  employ  a professional 
man  of  taste, — in  other  words,  au  architect, — 
and  Iny  down  a rule  that  all  designs  for  new 
buildings  are  to  be  submitted  to  his  approval,  in 
regard  to  design  as  well  as  construction  ; a still 
more  objectionable  state  I'f  things,  which,  if 
carried  ont  logically,  would  simply  result  in  all 
buildings  being  designed  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
town  architect,  and  designs  condemned  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  were  in  a style 
which  did  not  meet  his  approval.  We  have 
known  something  very  like  this  carried  out  by 
a strong-willed  architectural  official;  and  how 
•undesirable  such  a state  of  things  is  there  is  no 
necessity  to  point  out.  This  kind  of  object,  the 
improvement  in  tho  outward  adorning  nnd 
artistictreatment  of  a town,  cau  only  bo  attained 
by  a general  and  gradual  improvement  in  public 
taste,  leading  to  a demand  for  better  things,  and 
a less  easily  satisfied  spirit  of  public  criticism  ; 
and  to  this  end  a non-official  society,  such  as 
that  we  are  allnding  to,  may  do  good  work  ; not 
by  captiously  criticising  everything  that  does 
not  suit  the  taste  or  theory  of  its  members,  but 
by  taking  every  opportunity  to  bring  before 
public  notice  the  importance  of  tbe  beautiful  side 
of  things,  by  calling  attention  to  opportunities 
overlooked  or  misused,  or  protesting  against  any 
open  and  flagrant  perpetration  of  ugliness  or 
disfignrement.  Except  when  the  case  becomes 
flagrant, — when  something  is  proposed  which 
in  tho  eye  of  every  educated  person  is  an  obvious 
Vandalism, — it  is  probable  that  a society  such 
as  this  will  be  more  really  effective  in  the  end 
by  aiming  chiefly  at  generally  educating  public 
taste,  than  by  interfering  in  detail  and  in  au  official 
manner.  It  was  observed  by  one  speaker  at  the 
meeting  that  Aberdeen  had  to  lament  daily  “the 
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fearful  atrocities  perpetrated  in  the  way  of 
buildings."  This  is  a strong  expression,  and  as 
far  as  we  remember,  Aberdeen  has  on  the  whole 
less  to  complain  of  in  this  way  than  many 
towns.  But  let  the  arhitectural  “atrocities” 
bo  ever  so  bad  in  the  eyes  of  competent  critics, 
what  individual  or  what  body  of  men  are  to 
take  on  themselves  to  draw  the  line  between 
beauty  and  ugliness,  and  to  say  of  a particular 
design,  “ This  is  too  ugly, — we  cannot  allow  you 
to  build  this ; take  it  back,  and  make  it  beau- 
tiful?” Such  a principle  wonld  result  at  the 
best  in  absurdity,  at  the  worst  in  a kind  of 
petty  tyranny.  If  a man  building  on  a large 
scale  shows  a culpable  and  determined  disregard 
to  the  appearance  of  bis  structures,  the  Associa- 
tion may,  as  the  phrase  is,  “ make  it  hot  for 
him,”  by  bringing  to  bear  on  him  (with  more 
weight  and  concentration)  the  same  kind  of 
criticism  which  is  generally  fired  off  through 
the  public  press ; but  further  than  this  they 
could  hardly  go  with  effect. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of 
Aberdeen  and  its  environs  which  were  made  are 
interesting  as  bearing  on  the  general  question 
of  the  relation  between  art  and  nature  in  the 
laying  out  or  improving  of  towns.  The  chair- 
man on  the  occasion  rather  dwelt  on  the  desira- 
bility of  improving  the  access  to  places  of 
picturesque  character  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  than  of  making  the  picturesque  de- 
liberatoly.  Mentioning  the  various  beautiful 
surroundings  of  the  town,  the  links,  the  downs, 
the  splendid  stretch  of  sands,  and  other  places 
where  beauty  and  healthfnlness  were  provided 
by  nature,  he  said, — “ If  we  bad  proper  accesses, 
— avenues,  if  possible,  planted  with  trees, — 
loading  to  these  fine  surroundings,  we  should 
have  a result  worthy  of  the  town.”  In  regard 
to  one  of  these  “ pleasaunces,”  the  sea-beach 
we  remember  being  struck  with  the  deficiency 
alluded  to  here.  Few  towns  can  have  a finer 
stretch  of  sea-shore  within  easy  distance  from 
the  streets  than  that  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Don  and  the  Dee,  where  the  sea  comes  in 
gloriously  in  a high  wind  j but  seldom  have  we 
found  BO  much  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  sea 
when  so  near  it.  Sheriff"  Wilson  suggested  that 
the  waste  and  marshy  expanse  of  laud  between 
the  two  rivers  should  bo  made  into  “ a great 
marine  park  ” : a very  fine  and  enterprising 
idea.  In  a general  way,  wo  should  be  very 
cautious  about  attempting  to  substitute  artificial 
landscape  for  the  wildness  and  comparative 
barrenness  which  is  almost  characteristic  of 
coast  scenery  in  most  places  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes j but  the  particulai'  expanse  of  land 
referred  tr  .aj  Jo  utterly  without  interest  or 
beauty  thac  there  can  hardly  be  any  question 
as  to  its  artificial  treatment  being  an  improve- 
ment. But  besides  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a modern  town  is  essentially  an  artificial,  not  a 
natural  product  j and  must  be  more  so  than 
ever  now  that  the  sanitary  arrangement  of 
towns  is  so  much  more  thought  of  than  it  has 
ever  been  before,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  they  can  be  again  left  to  “grow"  in  any 
picturesque  irregularity  which  chance  may 
determine.  Eegarding  the  matter  in  this  light, 
we  were  pleased  to  notice  the  phrase  made  use 
of  by  another  speaker  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussioD,  that  he  hoped  to  see  “a  large  work  of 
art”  shortly  carried  out  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dee,  in  the  shape  of  a promenade  and  carriage 
drive.  The  speaker  was  an  architect,  and 
therefore  perhaps  with  an  acquired  tendency  to 
look  at  things  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  is  the  right  way 
to  look  at  it : a town  and  its  environs  should  con- 
stitute “ a work  of  art  ” on  a great  scale.  And 
this  is  the  real  reply  to  those  people  who,  allow- 
ing a sentiment  for  the  past  (a  beautiful  feeling 
in  itself)-  to  override  every  other  consideration, 
complain  of  every  improvement  which  substi- 
tutes a straight  street  for  a crooked  one,  or 
interferes  with  the  picturesque  but  often  un- 
healthy tumbledown  architecture  of  old  nooks 
in  old  towns.  Critics  of  this  order  would  very 
likely  have  wanted  to  stop  a town  such  as 
Aberdeen  in  its  first  great  improvement,  the 
making  of  the  long  central  street  (Union- 
street)  ; they  would  have  protested  that  it  was 
a spoliation  of  the  old  features  and  character  of 
the  town  ; and  so  in  a sense  it  was.  Aberdeen  in 
its  old  days  was,  like  most  old  towns,  a work  of 
nature,  i.e.,  of  human  nature  unassisted  by 
science  or  art ; and,  from  what  is  left  now,  we 
may  judge  that  it  was  as  dirty  and  unhealthy  as 
such  towTis  usually  are.  The  making  of  Union- 
street  was  the  first  step  towards  turning  the  city 
nto  a work  of  art,  and  that  is  the  basis  on  which 


its  farther  improvements  have  now  to  be  carried 
out.  The  great  difficulty  and  the  real  success 
in  such  a case  consists  in  so  blending  the  arti- 
ficial outskirts  with  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  that  there  shall  not  be  any  harsh  line 
of  demarcation  between  them ; that  the  town 
and  its  environs  should  appear  to  arise  naturally 
out  of  the  surrounding  landscape ; the  art  in  this 
case  being  only  an  application  on  a larger  scale 
of  that  which  is  exemplified  in  designing  a 
country-house  with  ornamental  grounds. 

That  such  a movement  has  been  set  on  foot 
in  Aberdeen  is  matter  of  congratulation,  the 
more  so  as  it  seems  to  be  planned  with  mode- 
ration and  common  sense.  In  speaking  of  the 
preservation  of  old  buildings,  for  example,  the 
Chairman  pointedly  said  that  no  one  should  allow 
his  own  feeling  for  such  monuments  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  sanitary  improvement, — a piece  of 
common-sense  which  a certain  other  society 
would  do  well  to  ponder.  In  connexion  with 
this  subject  a very  valuable  suggestion  came, 
it  appears,  from  an  able  Scottish  artist,  Mr.  G. 
Reid,  R.S.A.,  who  thought  the  St.  Nicholas 
Association  should  charge  itself  with  the  task 
of  having  careful  drawings  made  of  old  build- 
ings as  they  exist  at  the  present  time,  and 
backed  his  recommendation  by  the  offer  to  give 
his  own  assistance  in  doing  this  very  desirable 
work. 

We  have  given  a little  space  to  commenting 
on  the  inauguration  of  this  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  .^Esthetics  of  Aberdeen, 
believing  that  such  a movement  may  not  im- 
probably be  taken  up  in  other  towns,  and 
desiring  that  it  may  be,  provided  always 
that  the  line  of  fair  and  right  interference  is 
not  overstepped,  and  that  such  associations  are 
not  allowed  to  degenerate  (as  they  sometimes 
do)  into  cliques  of  persons  anxious  only  to 
recommend  or,  practically,  to  force  their  own 
views  and  tastes  upon  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity.  In  Aberdeen  there  seems  to  be  every 
wish  to  avoid  this,  as  it  was  particularly  urged 
that  the  association  should  be  made  as  extended 
and  comprehensive  as  possible. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  an  asso- 
ciation having  just  the  same  objects  was  started 
a good  many  years  ago  in  London,  bub  did  not 
remain  in  operation  long.*  Wowant  something  of 
the  kind  sadly  now,  when  these  matters  are  practi- 
cally in  the  hands  of  such  a body  as  tbe  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  The  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects  is  supposed  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  doings  of 
that  Board  in  respect  of  one  of  their  under- 
takings,  but  it  requires  a body  embracing  wider 
interests  and  representing  society  more  com- 
prehecsively,  to  produce  much  effect. 


SANITARY  REFORMERS  AT  PLAY. 

We  mentioned  that  three  days  were  devoted 
by  the  members  of  the  International  Congress 
on  Hygiene,  held  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  to  excui'sions  in  and  about  Paris,  and 
these  were  the  more  pleasurable  as  they  afforded 
their  French  hosts  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
displaying  their  talents  as  organisers  and  their 
virtnea  of  hospitality.  The  first  of  these  days 
was  spent  in  a visit  to  the  £cole  Monge  in  the 
morning,  to  the  Menilmontant  Hospital  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  day  was  concluded  by  a 
grand  banquet.  The  ficole  Monge  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  perfect  educational  institution  for 
youths  in  France.  The  sanitary  details  are 
under  the  management  and  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Passant,  and  are  worthy  of  the  warmest 
commendation.  The  dimensions  of  the  class- 
rooms allow  20  cubic  metres  for  each  pupil. 
The  walls  of  the  dining-room  are  enamelled,  so 
that  they  can  be  washed  with  a profusion  of 
water.  The  pupils  are  constantly  drilled  into 
washing  their  hands  and  persona.  The  closets 
are  in  a separate  block,  away  from  the  main 
building,  and  a constant  draught  is  created,  by 
means  of  a shaft  and  gas-burner,  which  passes 
under  each  pan,  and  prevents  any  sewer -gas 
ascending  into  the  closet  and  adjacent  school. 
An  isolation  infirmary  has  been  provided.  The 
dormitories  are  marvels  of  cleanliness,  and  there 
are  adequate  provisions  for  physical  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  even  when  it  rains.  Finally,  the 
food  is  plain,  ample,  and  of  nutritious  quality. 
Tho  organisation  of  the  school  is  unfortunately  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  the  foreign 
delegates  will  have  a very  false  idea  of  French 
sanitation  if  they  imagine  that  most  of  the  other 

* Tho  late  Mr.  William  Hickaon,  of  the  TVetlntiTitier 
Tteniew,  waa  tho  originator,  and  the  conductor  of  thiB 
journal  was,  at  first,  the  hoaorary  secretary. 


educational  establishments  are  constructed  ac- 
cording to  a similar  model.  The  same  may  be  i 
said  of  the  Menilmontant  Hospital,  which,  though 
open  to  many  criticisms,  is,  nevertheless,  a good 
institution  when  compared  with  a great  number  i 
of  other  French  hospitals.  Indeed,  it  is  question- 
able whether  it  was  altogether  fair  to  take  the 
foreign  delegates  solely  to  these  model  and 
totally  exceptional  institutions.  The  hospitals 
of  Paris  are  a disgrace  to  the  nation,  and  most  i 
enlightened  Fi'ench  practitioners  would  have 
welcomed  tho  moral  pressure  which  the  foreign 
delegates  would  have  brought  to  bear  had  they  . 
been  allowed  to  visit  these  seats  of  infection. 
The  complaints  of  Frenchmen  have  been  disre- 
garded for  many  years ; but  if  these  social  sores 
were  exposed  to  all  Europe,  perhaps  wounded  : 
nationalpride  would  awake  the  administration  to 
a keener  sense  of  its  duties.  It  is  incredible  that  I 
in  many  hospitals  cases  of  smallpox,  scarlet  . 
fever,  and  diphtheria,  are  not  isolated ; that  in  : 
the  few  places  where  isolation  is  practised  it  is 
most  imperfectly  carried  out,  and  that,  in  many  ' 
instances,  there  have  been  more  cases  of  fever  . 
engendered  within  the  hospital,— that  is,  con- 
tracted  by  patients  suffering  from  some  other  . 
complaint, — than  there  were  cases  brought  in. 
from  the  outside.  All  these  points  were,  how- 
ever, kept  in  the  background  ; and  if  the  dele- 
gates  are  to  judge  the  sanitary  condition  of  ! 
France  from  what  they  saw  during  the  three  ' 
days’  exenrsion,  they  will  have  a thoroughly  ' 
false  notion  of  the  condition  of  the  country. 

These  considerations  did  not  prevent  the  out- 
burst  of  the  most  lavish  praise  during  the  grand  I 
banquet.  Some  250  delegates  sat  down  to 
table,  and  one  and  all  applauded  the  greatness  : 
of  France  and  the  French  people.  Indeed,  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  the  eloquent  words  of  : 
welcome  pronounced  by  Professor  Gubler,  who,  , 
as  the  president  of  the  congress,  drank  to  the 
foreign  delegates : — 

“ I call  you  colleagues,”  he  exclaimed,  “but  I ' 
should  say  brothers,  for  where  can  that  raro  ' 
plant,  the  flower  of  fraternity,  bloom  and  blossom 
better  if  not  in  our  midst,  and  at  a congress  of  I 
health?  Here  we  have  no  jealous  rivalries,  only  , 
a generons  emulation  for  the  attainment  of  that  I 
which  is  good.  We  wage  war  against  all  abuses,  , 
against  all  causes  that  bring  about  results  in-  • 
jurious  to  our  fellows,  and  with  such  principles  ■ 
the  sentiment  of  fraternity  will  naturally  dwell  i 
in  our  midst.  I drink,  therefore,  to  our  foreign  i 
colleagues,  and  specially  to  the  delegates  of  their  : 
governments  and  learned  societies,  which  are  as  f 
emanations  from  other  peoples,  as  the  warm  i 
sunbeams  of  their  sympathy  shining  on  us.  I ; 
also  ask  your  permission  to  drink  a personal  I 
toast  in  honour  of  the  Nestor  among  the  i 
hygienists  of  Great  Britain,  in  honour  of  Mr.  . 
Edwin  Chadwick,  one  of  the  [most  illustrious  ! 
representatives  of  the  science  we  cultivate.” 

In  returning  thanks,  Mr.  Chadwick  spoke  of  I 
tbe  importance  of  creating  a ministry  of  public  : 
health,  and  based  his  arguments  on  the  fact  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  once  declared  that  the  ■ 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  people  should  I 
be  a prime  minister’s  first  duty.  The  Russian  i 
delegate,  Baron  Maydell,  rose  as  the  representa-  • 
tive  of  all  the  foreign  delegates,  not  to  say  any-  • 
thing  new,  “ for  in  Paris  it  would  indeed  be  ^ 
difficult  to  say  anything  new,”  but  to  repeat  : 
once  more  that  science  could  not  be  restricted  I 
by  frontiers. 

“ Science, — that  virgin  eternally  young  and  I 
chaste,  though  the  mother  of  thousands  of  cbil-  • 
dren, — science  has  equally  developed  and  nur-  • 
tured  us  all.  It  is  by  the  milk  drawn  from  her  : 
breast  that  we  have  fraternised  and  acquired  ’ 
strength,  and  we  reject  all  artificial  foods,  for  i 
they  are  the  true  cause  of  all  physical  and  moral 
rickets.” 

Baron  Maydell  then  drank  to  the  health  of  1 
tbe  nation  so  “ fertile  in  great  geniuses,  so 
amiable  in  its  social  intercourse,  and  which  now  > 
offers  so  wide  a hospitality : to  the  health  of  I 
tbe  great  French  nation.” 

The  Roumanian  delegate  thanked  the  French 
nation  for  the  many  Frenchmen  who  had  helped 
to  civilise  his  own  country,  and  for  the  good 
education  many  Roumanians  had  received  in 
France. 

Tho  American  delegate,  Dr.  Richardson,  of  i 
Philadelphia,  represented  the  American  Re- 
public in  the  good  wishes  she  bore  to  her  sister, 
the  Republic  of  France.  As  the  youngest  i 
member  of  the  oldest  nuiversity  of  the  New  i 
World,  he  thought  that  this  happy  combination 
of  the  Old  and  tho  New  uniting  together  might 
forecast  a good  future  for  hygienic  progress. 

With  such  sentiments  the  magnificent  banquet 
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ooncludod,  and  this  brilliant  scene,  combined 
witli  unbounded  cordiality,  will  not  readily  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  participated  in  the 
joyous  concourse. 

Similar  speeches  were  uttered  at  the  open  air 
lunch  given  by  M.  Menier  to  the  members  of 
the  Congress  who  visited  his  great  chocolate 
factory;  inspected  his  model  cottages,  rented  to 
his  workmen  for  only  150  fr.  per  annum,  and 
enjoyed  tho  sight  of  all  the  factory  children 
learning  in  an  excellent  school  built  exclusively 
for  their  benefit,  and  where  gratuitous  but  com. 
pulsory  education  is  given.  Tho  sewers  of  Paris 
and  the  peninsula  of  Gonnevilliers  were  the  points 
of  interest  in  another  excursion,  and  both  proved 
greatly  instructive. 

Finally,  after  the  Congress  was  all  over,  the 
foreign  delegates  gave  a breakfast  to  the  presi. 
dent,  the  secretaries,  and  tho  authors  of  the 
reports  who  had  organised  this  sanitary  inter- 
national parliament.  This  last  gathering  was  a 
great  success,  and  due  in  a great  measure  to  the 
active  initiative  of  Dr.  Faure  Miller.  Professor 
Gubler  was  on  this  occasion  equally  felicitous. 
He  considered  the  banquet  offered  to  the  French 
organisers  of  the  Congress  as  a precious  testi- 
mony of  sympathy,  as  a feast  of  the  heart,  as  a 
family  fSte,  but  what  a large  family  ! We  were 
to  constitute  a family ; there  was  no  superior 
race  j each  nation  had  its  qualities.  And  then, 
in  a magnificent  improvisation,  he  turned  to 
each  delegate  as  the  representative,  the  one  of 
sober  Sweden,  the  other  of  wise  and  wealthy 
England,  the  other  of  strong  Germany,  and 
finally,  after  enumerating  all  the  nations,  he 
turned,  amidst  volleys  of  applause,  to  Dr. 
Pacebiotti,  as  the  poetic  representative  of  rege- 
nerate Italy.  Such  enthusiasm  has  rarely  been 
witnessed,  and  something  must  be  accorded  to 
sanitary  science,  when  wethiukthat  it  has  brought 
German  and  French  to  meet  fraternally  toge- 
ther. Mr.  Chadwick’s  speech  we  give  elsewhere. 

Before  concluding,  we  should  not  omit  to 
mention  the  ofiicial  reception  of  all  the  members 
, of  the  Congress  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
: and  of  Commerce,  M.  Teisseronc  do  Bort  having 
previously  entertained  at  dinner  tho  presidents 
I and  secretaries  of  the  various  sections.  Wo 
I hope  that,  when  tho  International  Congress  meets 
, in  London,  one  of  our  Cabinet  Ministers  will  bo 
I equally  courteous  and  hospitable.  Monsieur 
I Kuechlin  Schwartz,  the  wealthy  manufacturer, 

! also  gave  a sumptuous  entertuinment  to  tho 
j members  of  the  congress,  so  that  their  time  was 
I fully  occupied  during  tho  ten  days,  and  every 
I opportunity  afforded  for  the  development  of 
I those  intomational  relations  which  can  but 
j benefit  all  peoples. 


I ANOTHER  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

However  indifferent  the  rest  of  the  world 
; may  have  grown  or  learned  to  feel  regarding 
I International  Exhibitions,  Germany  is  not  yet 
I satisfied  with  tho  part  she  has  taken  in  the 
i great  shows  of  recent  years,  and  she  now  pro- 
j poses  to  hold  an  Exhibition  especially  for  the 
I manifestation  of  her  own  peculiar  industries, 
I when  wo  may  hope  to  see  that  the  critics  have 
\ been  unjust  in  ascribing  to  the  German  exhibits 
I at  former  Exhibitions,  the  accusation  brought 
I against  tboir  products,  that  they  are,  to  use 
! their  own  expression,  “ billig  aher  schlecht,” — a 
1 phrase  of  which  wo  are  unwilling  to  give  the 
1 English  equivalent. 

I It  is  quite  certain  that  the  extraordinarily 
:•  depressed  condition  of  eveiy  branch  of  iudustry 
I in  Germany  at  present, — a depression  which 
I seems  to  offer  scarcely  a gleam  of  promising 
1 improvement,  has  suggested  to  the  thoughtful 
I manufacturers  that  a healthy  impetus  might  be 
: given  to  hope,  by  tho  announcement  of  a great 
Exhibition  to  bo  hold  in  this  country  within  a 
I year  or  two. 

The  important  industries  of  tho  world  have 
had  within  tho  last  few  years  four  excellent 
opportunities  afforded  them  of  showing  tbem- 
I selves  ia  the  great  interaational  exhibitions 
which  have  been  held  successively  in  England, 

I France,  Austria,  and  America. 

In  these  exhibitions  Germany  claims  that  she 
: has  only  been  suitably  represented  at  Paris  in 
1 1867  and  at  Vienna  in  1873.  At  Philadelphia, 

' proportionately,  only  a few  German  firms  were 
represented;  of  these  a great  number,  and  not 
the  most  unimportant,  had  only  exhibited  because 
at  tho  last  moment  they  were  called  upon 
I directly  by  the  Government,  so  it  can  with 
reason  be  said  that  the  German  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia  was  only  partial,  and  even  as  such, 
was  only  insufficiently  prepared. 


Hence  it  was  that  the  German  commissioner 
believed  firmly  that  he  must  speak  disparagingly 
from  tho  very  first  of  the  German  manufacturers, 
and  this  fatal  cry  re-echoed  to  the  furthest  limits 
to  which  German  wares  had  penetrated. 

As  is  well  known,  the  German  Government 
declined  to  participate  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  this  year  at  Paris,  and  the  assent  which  was 
given  to  this  conclusion  by  large  numbers  of  tho 
manufacturing  circles  showed  clearly  that  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  were  no  longer  able  to 
wake  tho  universal  sympathy  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  importance  which  must  be  allowed 
to  tlio  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862  bas  shown 
itself  more  and  more  wanting  in  each  of  the 
following  Exhibitions,  notwithstanding  their 
superior  pecuniary  success.  Paris,  as  a city  of 
pleasure,  par  excellence,  was  justified  in  feeling 
that  she  might  increase  her  power  to  avert  such 
difficult  financial  crises  as  Austria  was  obliged 
to  bear  in  1873.  Many  believe  that  the  ora  of 
International  Exhibitions  for  the  world  at  largo, 
at  least  for  a time,  has  passed.  Germany, 
however,  who  till  now  has  kept  aloof,  feels  the 
time  nob  far  distant  when  she  may  bo  able  to 
hold  a successful  Exhibition. 

The  provincial  and  special  Exhibitions  which 
are  held  from  time  to  time  in  Germany  (such  a 
one  as  is  now  open  at  Hanover)  have  found 
more  and  more  favour,  and  have  aroused  a wide- 
spreading  and  public  interest. 

To  the  German  mind  these  circumstances 
prove  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  Exhibition  in 
itself,  but  only  as  an  ostentatious  show  that  in  its 
political  aims  it  has  gained  discredit  in  Germany. 

The  idea  of  holding  in  that  country  a great 
Exhibition  arose,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
above-mentioned  reasons  ; but  there  have  been, 
in  addition,  very  many  serious  considerations 
which  led  to  the  determination  on  tho  part  of  a 
large  body  of  the  German  manufacturers  to 
attempt  the  carrying  out  of  their  plan. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  insufficient 
representation  of  Gorman  industry  at  Phila- 
delphia, stigmatised  as  it  was  also  by  a perhaps 
unfair  condemnation,  has  caused  a bad  impres- 
sion to  exist  in  public  opinion  abroad,  respecting 
German  productions.  This  misunderstanding 
cannot  fail  to  have  been  increased  with  foreign 
countries  through  tho  non-representation  of 
Germany  in  tho  great  Paris  Exhibition  of  this 
year.  All  these  circumstanceR  will  be  traced 
back  by  their  foreign  competitors  to  the  fact 
that  the  five  years’  crisis  has  weighed  upon  no 
country  so  severely  as  on  Germany,  and  the 
conclusion  will  hence  bo  drawn  that  German 
industry  is  no  longer  in  a position  to  compete 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  might  bo  objected  by  some  as  an  argument 
against  this  view  that  German  exports  have 
within  late  years  greatly  increased  ; but  exports, 
which  iu  many  cases  can  only  be  sold  with  loss, 
point  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  German 
goods  abroad  arc  beaten  out  by  competition. 

All  theso  circumstances  united,  have  seemed 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a counter-action 
must  be  made,  aud  tlio  manufacturers  of 
Rheiuland  aud  Westphalia  are  convinced  that 
an  exhibition  would  servo  as  a first  step  iu  this 
direction. 

Rheinland  and  Westphalia  are  the  great 
industrial  and  producing  provinces  of  Germany. 
No  industry  worthy  of  notice  is  unrepresented 
in  this  extensive  district.  If  Rheinland  and 
Westphalia,  or  all  the  western  provinces  exhibit, 
then  the  whole  of  Germany  may  be  said  to 
exhibit,  down  to  tho  most  important  branches, 
a circumstance  which  will  thus  be  made  known 
abroad. 

Tho  manufacturers  of  this  important,  and  till 
within  a few  years,  busily  employed  district, 
have  met,  and  in  the  hopelessness  of  their 
serious  position,  have  urged  upon  their  country- 
men tho  plan  of  an  Exhibition,  and  in  a recent 
meeting  have  proposed  as  tho  most  suitable 
spot  in  which  it  might  bo  held,  the  town  of 
Diisseldorf,  the  prettiest,  the  most  modern  and 
modernised  of  the  many  cities  of  Rheinland. 
Diisseldorf  has  certainly  won  for  itself  a world- 
renown  as  an  art-centre,  aud  it  is  felt  that  the 
connexion  of  a trade  exhibition  with  an  art 
exhibition,  as  also  the  liberal  cmiHoyment  of 
artistic  taste  in  the  arrangement  and  decoration 
of  the  Exhibition,  will  lend  an  additional  charm 
to  the  undertaking.  Dusseldorf  is,  thanks  to 
the  excellence  of  its  means  of  communication, 
easily  reached  from  abroad,  more  easily  perhai)s 
than  any  other  German  town,  whilo  its  situa- 
tion on  tho  Rhine  would  involve  for  most 
Germans  a delightful  voyage  along  that  most 
patriotically  beloved  aud  be-legended  of  rivers. 


Though  Diisseldorf,  undoubtedly,  not  only  as 
the  centre  of  the  chief  manufacturing  district 
of  Germany,  might  seem  a suitable  place  for 
such  an  undertaking,  abounding  as  it  does  in 
urban  charms,  such  as  alone  are  usually  found 
in  capital  cities,  it  is  moro  likely,  in  the  event 
of  an  Exhibition  being  held  in  this  country,  that 
Berlin  would  be  chosen  as  the  spot  in  which 
German  manufacturers  could  at  length  have 
the  opportunity,  which  they  say  they  have  so 
long  waited  for,  of  having  full  power  to  show 
tho  world  their  industrial  strength. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  united  European 
powers,  all  prospects  of  war  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  averted,  and  a dnrablo  peace 
insured;  the  German  nation,  therefore,  now 
looks  forward  to  the  near  prospect  of  a rich  aud 
rare  harvest. 

A universal  hope  is  expressed  that  tho  difficult 
burdens  which  at  present  oppress  tho  people 
may  be  lightened,  and  a call  has  been  made,  not 
alone  on  the  manufacturers,  but  on  all  who  aro 
connected  with  homo  production,  to  aid  tho 
project  of  a national  Exhibition,  aud  to  this  end 
to  employ  their  interest,  heart  and  soul,  for  tho 
common  good  of  all,  so  that  the  country  may  bo 
enabled  to  point  out  what  Gorman  art  and 
German  industry  are  able  to  do,  aud  to  prove 
that  confidence  may  be  again  won,  not  only  at 
home  but  abroad,  and  by  this  means  allow  Ger- 
many to  show  that,  as  she  bas  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  world  as  the  most  powerful  of  nations, 
she  is  not  willing,  iu  the  peaceful  struggle  of 
arts  and  iudustry,  to  remain  behind  her  com- 
petitors aud  neighbours. 

Dusseldorf. 


MR.  WATERHOUSE  ON  CURRENT 
TOPICS. 

The  following  address,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
bouse,  A.R.A.,  was  read  at  the  last  general 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Archi- 
tecta : — 

Some  of  us  have  recently  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Biennial  Architectural  Conference 
held  in  London,  under  tho  auspices  of  tho  Insti- 
tute.  Those  meetings, — whatever  may  be  their 
direct  advantages  in  the  way  of  increasing  our 
professional  knowledge  and  stimulating  our  en- 
thusiasm,— have  at  any  rate  one  great  indirect 
good  ; they  make  us  better  friends,  disarm  us  of 
jealousies  which  could  not  exist  if  we  know  each 
other  better, — mako  us  generously  interested  iu 
each  other’s  successes,  and  inclino  us  to  work  for 
and  trust  iu  one  another. 

The  interest  taken  in  theso  Conferences  out- 
side our  profession  is  also  an  encouraging  sign. 
The  distinguished  people  who  came  to  our  Con- 
ference  dinner  was  a proof  of  this  ; tho  half- 
promise  so  graciously  given  by  H.R.H.  tho 
Prince  of  Wales  to  preside  at  our  next  dinner 
was  another.  It  is  thought  by  some, — and  I 
confess  I am  strongly  of  their  opinion, — that 
goad  would  result  if  the  Conference  did  not 
always  meet  in  London, — that  its  interest  would 
bo  increased  and  the  profession  generally 
benefited  if  a meeting  in  tho  provinces  alter- 
nated  with  one  in  tho  metropolis.  I ventnro  to 
think  that  a meeting  in  such  towns  as  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  or  Edinburgh  would  afford 
abundance  of  interest  to  our  brethren,  and  I am 
sure  we  should  not  bo  slow  in  offering  them  a 
hearty  reception  should  they  incline  in  this  way 
to  visit  us  here. 

On  looking  through  the  address  of  tlie  last 
President,  I observed  bis  remarks  about  tho 
criticism  of  the  Press  on  ourselves  and  our 
doings,  which  he  attributed,  in  part  at  any  rate, 
to  tho  hostility  of  those  from  whom,  as  having 
been  of  our  number,  wo  sliould  have  exjjectcd 
a more  generous  treatment.  I entirely  agree 
with  him  in  what  ho  has  said  on  this  subject. 
Yet,  on  tho  other  hand,  may  we  not  bo  becoming 
over.sensitivo  to  adverse  criticism?  Docs  not 
tho  attention  bestowed  upon  our  works  by  some 
distinguished  and  cultivated  people  show  a satis- 
factory interest  in  modern  architecture  ? and 
though  they  may  abuse  its  want  of  vitality, — 
sometimes,  as  wo  may  think,  ignorantly, — is  it 
not  better  for  our  art  that  tlieir  utterances 
sliould  be  sometimes  adverse  rather  than  non- 
existent? Of  all  the  arts,  architecture  is  tlis 
one  which  most  provokes  criticism,  because  it 
has  to  do  not  only  with  people’s  cesthetic 
faculties,  biit  with  their  comfort  aud  convenience. 
It  does  not  administer  more  to  tho  delight  of 
tho  few  tlian  to  the  well-being  of  tho  many. 
The  extreme  usefulness  of  our  craft  must  be  a 
sort  of  apology  for  public  indignation  if  the 
matters  of  sanitary  importance  which  como 
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within  onr  consideration  are  suffered  by  any 
chance  to  miscarry.  If  we  are  blamed  for  what 
w'e  feel  cannot  properly  be  laid  at  onr  door,  we 
owe  it  in  groat  measure  to  the  position  of  abso- 
lute control  over  onr  buildings  which  we  have 
acquired,  and  which  it  is  certainly  for  the  advan- 
tage of  our  clients  that  we  should  in  the  main 
exert.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  we  might  do 
better  if,  instead  of  bewailing  the  injustice  of 
onr  critics,  we  compared  notes,  and  by  explain- 
ing to  each  other  our  individual  practices  we 
were  to  endeavour  to  aim  at  the  best  practical 
solution  of  those  difficult  questions  which  lay  us 
moat  open  to  criticism  ? Take,  for  instance,  the 
occult  art  of  the  drain-layer.  Mutual  considera- 
tion of  this  problem  might  convince  us  of  the 
desirability,  in  towns,  at  any  rate,  of  having  our 
drains  put  in  by  the  local  authorities  themselves, 
or  by  some  expert  whose  credit  in  the  perfection 
of  his  work  is  absolutely  at  stake  j for  it  cannot 
bo  denied  that  the  profession  has  suffered  much 
from  imperfections  in  work  which  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  its  members  to  see  done  in  its 
entirety,  and  which  it  often  happens  that  their 
representatives,  the  clerks  of  works,  seem  hardly 
alive  to  the  importance  of. 

But  to  return  to  our  critics.  There  are  some 
of  them  who,  though  they  hit  hard,  and  not 
always,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  with  much  taste 
or  discrimination,  yet  do  so  openly.  They  attack 
us  to  onr  face,  not  behind  our  backs,  and  these 
men,  I think,  should  be  held  in  far  different  esti- 
mation to  the  anonymous  critic.  The  criticism 
of  the  Pre.ss  must,  of  course,  be  to  a great  extent 
anonymous,  but  the  editors  of  our  professional 
papers,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  able  to  discri- 
minate  between  the  words  of  disapproval  spoken 
in  the  interest  of  art,  and  the  disappointed 
utterances  of  personal  animosity  and  spleen.  I 
think  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  this 
respect  a better  tone  has  of  late  years  shown 
itself  in  our  professional  papers. 

You  are  aware  of  the  effort  of  the  R.I.B.A.  to 
draw  the  other  cognate  societies  into  closer  re- 
lations with  itself,  not  with  a view  of  at  all 
destroying  their  individuality,  but  in  order  that 
the  advantages  which  epriog  from  united  action 
should  bo  more  generally  felt.  I cannot  but 
think  that  the  influence  of  the  E.I.B.A.  is 
powerful  and  salutary,  and  that  it  has  a claim 
upon  the  support  of  the  country  architect  as 
well  as  upon  the  metropolitan  practitioner. 

When  the  contemplated  alterations  in  the 
premises  are  effected,  its  magnificent  library 
will  be  still  more  available  than  at  present,  and 
the  rooms  in  Conduit-street  will  present  many 
of  the  advantages  of  a club  to  a country  member, 
besides  the  unique  one  afforded  by  the  treasures 
on  its  bookshelves.  The  time  I trust  will  not 
be  far  distant  when  every  British  architect  will 
desire  to  bo  admitted  a member  of  the  Institute, 
and  then  I hope  a consistent  scale  of  charges 
will  bo  maintained,  and  our  practice  in  this 
respect  somewhat  more  equalised  than  at  present. 

I do  not  only  allude  to  onr  commission  for  the 
ordinary  work  of  an  architect,  but  also  to  that 
which  is  sanctioned  in  payment  of  a surveyor  in 
taking  out  quantities.  It  is  quite  true  that  at 
present  the  Institute  inclines  to  close  its  eyes  to 
this  matter.  I cannot  but  think,  however,  that 
the  time  will  come,  and  shortly,  when  the  Insti- 
tute will  feel  that  its  members  are  as  responsible, 
unless  the  client  himself  gives  definite  instruc- 
tions in  the  matter,  for  the  work  done  by  the 
surveyor  and  for  the  charges  made  by  him,  as 
for  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  under  their 
own  immediate  superintendence.  The  architect, 
in  almost  every  case,  nominates  the  anrveyor,  if 
he  is  not  himself  the  surveyor,  and  surely  ought 
to  concern  himself  with  the  correctness  of  his 
surveyor’s  work  and  the  propriety  of  his 
charges ; for  if  the  architect  do  not  assume 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  who  else  is  to  do 
it?  It  is  this  sense  of  the  duties  of  our  pro- 
fession towards  our  clients  in  this  difficult  ques- 
tion which  has  always  induced  me  to  believe 
that  the  right  plan  was  for  the  architect  to 
have  the  quantity-taking  of  his  own  works  as 
much  as  possible  under  his  own  control,  and 
when  this  was  impossible,  to  employ  men  of  the 
highest  integrity  and  position ; and  I have  sin- 
cerely regretted  the  action  of  the  London  Insti- 
tute in  forbidding  its  members  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  surveyors  to  others  of  larger  practice 
than  their  own,  for  what  employment  would  be 
more  remunerative  or  instructive  to  the  young 
architect,  with  at  times  little  to  do  on  his  own 
account,  than,  if  properly  qualified,  to  take  off 
the  qnantities  of  the  designs  of  others  ; and  whom 
would  architects  in  large  practice  sooner  trust 
than  gentlemen  of  probity  andhononr,  who  were 


striving  to  prepare  themselves  for  careers  of 
trust  and  responsibility?  The  In-stibute,  I ven- 
ture to  think,  will  take  cognisance  of  this  difficult 
question,  and  when  once  its  bearings  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  British  architect  are  seen, 
such  modifications  in  the  bye-laws  will  be  made 
as  will  enable  it  to  embrace  a much  wider  circle 
of  practising  architects  than  it  can  at  present. 

Manchester  being  essentially  a city  of  the 
present, — and  let  us  hope,  of  the  future, — the 
efforts  of  its  architects  have,  of  course,  been 
directed  rather  to  the  development  of  new 
works  than  to  the  restoration  or  preservation 
of  old  ones,  and  the  somewhat  fierce  and  un- 
discrimioating  attack  on  the  restorers  made  by 
those  who  would  have  everything  loft  as  it  is, 
has  not,  perhaps,  much  affected  many  of  us 
personally.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  we  have,  perhaps,  about 
reached  the  point  of  time  when  restoration  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  understood  and  practised  may 
bo  looked  upon  as  a thing  of  the  past.  It  has 
run  its  course  nearly  coevally  with  the  career  of 
the  great  man  whose  loss  wo  have  had  recently 
to  deplore,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
Prince  of  Restorers,  from  the  enthusiasm,  loving 
care,  and  immense  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  probabilities  of  the  past  with  which  his 
operations  were  pursued,  and  from  the  number 
of  the  splendid  monuments  of  Mediaeval  times 
which  were  confided  to  his  care.  Certainly 
nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  way 
in  which  some  of  our  cathedral  and  church 
restoration  has  been  effected.  These  monu- 
ments of  the  piety  of  the  past  have  been  re- 
clothod  in  mneh  of  their  pristine  splendour, 
while  the  strengthening  of  their  enfeebled  parts 
has  not  been  neglected. 

In  opposition  to  the  treatment  which  these 
structures  have  received  at  the  hands  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  and  his  contemporaries  and  worthy 
rivals,  we  now  see  a determinati  m to  keep  our 
ancient  buildings  as  they  are, — to  reject  nothing 
they  contain, — to  retain,  in  the  Medimval  church, 
not  only  Elizabethan  stall-work  and  Jacobean 
panelling,  but  even  the  pews  and  galleries  which 
mark  the  era  of  our  Hanoverian  sovereigns,  as 
all  forming  part  of  an  historic  whole,  precious 
to  the  archmologist  of  the  future.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  reasonableness  of 
this  view  of  the  case  when  not  pushed  absurdly 
far.  If  our  ancient  structures,  while  still  re- 
ceiving all  reverence  at  our  hands,  instead  of 
being  made  more  or  less  new,  within  and  with- 
out, were  simply  to  be  kept  water-tight,  and 
tied  and  buttressed  as  their  feebleness  might 
require,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  more  histori- 
caliy  valuable,  and  more  picturesque,  too,  than 
many  of  our  restored  structures.  For  no  doubt 
there  is  much  to  bo  said  in  favour  of  looking  at 
this  question  from  the  painter’s  point  of  view; 
the  building  whose  pavement  is  most  worn, 
whose  walls  and  roof  have  seen  moat  service,  is 
that  which  most  appeals  to  our  love  and  our 
sympathy.  Who  would  not,  for  instance,  have 
sooner  wandered  spell-bound  over  the  intricacies 
of  the  pavements  of  St.  Mark’s  before  the 
restorer  had  begun  to  replace  its  stained  and 
broken  marbles  with  perfectly  clean  and  fault- 
less ones  ? If  I am  right  in  thinking  that  the 
days  of  the  restorer  are  nearly  over,  I think  wo 
may  be  happy  in  the  x'eflectiou  that  tho  talent 
which  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  the  endea- 
vour to  find  out  what  once  was,  and  to  repro- 
duce ic,  may  in  process  of  time  find  a richer  and 
more  profitable  field  for  its  display  in  the  pro- 
duction of  original  work.  Most  architects,  if 
they  bo  arclimological  explorers  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  time,  can  scarcely  bo  very  suc- 
cessful inventors  during  the  remainder  ; the 
conservative  habit  of  thought  required  for  their 
principal  occupation  has  to  a certain  extent  un- 
fitted them  for  the  due  performance  of  their 
functions  as  innovating  architects.  If  the  pur- 
pose and  beauty  of  our  buildings  were  every- 
thing to  us  and  ancient  precedents  nothing,  1 
feel  quite  persuaded  that  as  artists  we  should 
not  only  succeed  in  designing  satisfactory  build- 
ings, but  they  would  have  a character  of  their 
own  quite  distinct  from  anything  which  has 
gone  before  them,  and  we  should  at  length  dis- 
cover that  we  had, — without  ever  intending  it 
or  thinking  about  it, — a new  style,  a style 
embracing  all  the  necessities,  all  tho  wants  and 
inspirations,  of  onr  day,  but  refl,ectiDg  no  picture 
of  the  past.  We  should  have  no  care  abont 
the  language  of  our  art,  because  we  should 
think  in  it  and  express  ourselves  in  it  quite 
naturally  and  without  effort,  and  have  all  our 
energies  ready  to  devote  to  the  specialities  of 
each  case. 


I feel  that  I may  express  such  opinions  as 
these  before  Manchester  architects  with  the 
more  confidence,  because  they  have  of  late  years 
shown  themselves  freer  than  most  from  the 
trammels  of  precedent. 

Among  the  many  subjects  of  interest  which 
are  engaging  the  attention  of  architects  is  that 
of  neu]  materials.  And  of  these  I know  of  none 
more  likely  to  affect  the  character  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  future  than  Portland  cement  and 
terra-cotta.  As  to  the  former,  wo  may  look  to 
its  successful  employment  in  the  floors,  lintels, 
and  staircases  of  onr  buildings,  in  combination 
with  burnt  clay  or  other  incombustible  material, 
with  or  without  an  iron  core,  as  giving  us  a con- 
struction not  only  absolutely  fireproof,  but  of 
enormous  strength  and  durability.  The  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Hyatt  on  slabs  of  concrete, 
in  which  wrought  iron  was  embedded,  prove 
that  it  was  of  little  advantage  in  such  cir- 
cumstances employing  joists  of  the  ordinary 
H-Boction;  that  tho  upper  flange  and  web  could 
be  successfally  dispensed  with  if  the  concrete 
properly  surrounded  the  ironwork,  the  power  of 
the  concrete  itself  above  tho  tie  or  tension  rod 
(which  the  equivalent  of  the  lower  flange  thus 
became)  being  sufficient  of  itself  to  resist  all 
compression.  Mr.  Hyatt  has  also  established 
tho  important  fact  that  no  heat  which  could  be 
applied  to  such  blocks  affect  their  homogeneity, 
the  wrought  ii'on  and  concrete  contracting  and 
expanding  equally  and  together. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  authorities 
who  have  spoken  and  written  of  brick  arching 
supported  ou  wrought-iron  beams  as  fireproof, 
even  though  tho  upper  or  low'er  surface  of  the 
beams,  or  possibly  both,  were  exposed,  have,  by 
their  teaching  somewhat  delayed  tho  develop- 
ment of  fireproof  construction ; but  now  it  seems 
to  have  been  conclusively  proved  that  wrought 
iron,  however  dangerous  if  exposed,  yet  if  com- 
pletely embedded  in  a concrete  formed  of  Port- 
land cement  and  burnt  clay,  or  other  incom- 
bustible ingredient,  is  absolutely  proof  against 
any  ordinary  fire. 

The  other  material  of  the  future  to  which  I 
have  adverted  is  terra-cotta.  Our  clay  is  in- 
exhaustible ; our  quarries,  or  at  any  rate  some 
of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  appear  to  be 
yielding  such  good  stone  as  formerly  ; it  is  in- 
creasing alarmingly  in  price,  and  the  cost  of 
working  it,  owing  to  the  rise  of  wages  and  the 
trade  unions,  is  no  less  alarming ; while  owing 
to  the  spoad  of  our  large  cities,  and  the  dele- 
terious gases  which  our  chimneys  are  permitted 
to  emit,  the  power  of  resistence  to  atmospheric 
disintegration,  even  in  the  best  of  stone  most 
carefully  selected,  seems  to  be  year  by  year 
getting  less.  The  most  feasible  way  of  meeting 
this  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  be  the  improve- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  terra- 
cotta,  and  the  preparation  of  our  designs  to 
meet  its  special  requirements.  It  is  somewhat 
unfortunate  that  the  South  Kensington  Build- 
ings, designed  by  the  Royal  Engineers,  have  all 
been  in  a style  which  involves  a larger  block 
than  terra-cotta  can  easily  be  made  in  to  insure 
accuracy  of  line,  and  so  even  the  beauties  which 
the  artists  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  have  imparted  to  the  material,  has  never 
been  able  quite  to  overcome  one’s  regret  at  tho 
want  of  truth  in  the  allignment  of  the  terra- 
cotta work  I am  allnding  to.  Of  coarse,  there 
is  a difference  in  tho  various  clays  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  material  j but  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  tho  architect  should,  I think, 
endeavour  to  select  a clay  which  requires  no 
admixture  with  other  clays.  From  one  sort  of 
coal-measure  clay  he  will  he  able  to  got  terra- 
cotta of  every  tint  from  light  saffron  or  cream 
colour  through  every  shade  of  orange-brown,  and 
oven  purple,  according  to  the  action  of  the  fire; 
from  another,  every  shade  of  red.  It  is  also 
easy  to  obtain  other  colours  (say  grey)  by  amal- 
gamating the  staining  material  (say  cobalt)  with 
the  clay,  running  a layer  of  this  coloured  clay 
into  tho  mould  first,  and  then  backing  up  with 
ordinary  clay.  Of  course,  if  a block  of  two  or 
more  exposed  sides  is  wanted,  it  may  involve 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  coloured  clay,  and  so 
increase  the  expense. 

For  economy’s  sake,  the  architect  should 
endeavour  to  keep  his  blocks  within  moderate 
dimensions  (say  15  in.  by  9 in.  by  io.),  though 
where  it  is  necessary  he  may  use  them  much 
larger  (say  4 ft.  by  1 ft.  4 in.  by  10  in.).  The 
clay  should  be  well  burnt,  even  to  producing 
diversity  of  tint,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  the  material ; a wide  joint  is  also  of 
importance,  the  cement  or  mortar  being  well 
cut  back  to  prevent  the  edges  “ flushing.”  One 
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of  the  greatest  advantages  in  the  use  of  the 
matoriiit,  however,  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
blocks  can  be  keyed  together.  A hundred  ways 
of  doing  this,  to  meet  his  various  requirements, 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
designer. 

Though  I have  now  employed  this  material  in 
preference  to  stone  for  some  years,  aud  in  many 
oases  used  thin  slabs  (IJ  in.  in  thickness), 
properly  keyed  into  others  surrounding  them, 
6 in.  on  bed,  as  a casiug  to  common  brickwork, 
I have  never  yet  noticed  a single  case  of  frac- 
ture or  decay  in  any  of  the  blocks. 

It  is  quite  true  what  has  been  urged  against 
this  material,  that  the  ornament,  in  the  general 
way,  must  be  moulded,  and  therefore  almost  of 
necessity  becomes  the  victim  of  repetition.  The 
discreet  designer  will  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, incline  to  the  use  of  geometric  forms 
for  his  ornament,  which  will  not  suffer  from  a 
certain  amount  of  repetition.  The  omission  of 
forms  more  or  less  reproducing  nature  is  the 
less  to  be  regretted  now-a-days,  when  it  is  so 
difficult  to  get  carvers  to  execute  even  in  stone 
figures  or  foliage  which  can  truly  be  said  to 
marry  with  the  architecture  of  which  they 
ought  to  form  the  chief  attractions.  I think 
many  will  agree  with  mo  that  our  modem 
architecture  is  often  definitely  better  without 
its  carving,  aud  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  no 
strong  argument  can  be  adduced  against  terra- 
cotta on  this  score.  Though  if  it  cornea  to  the 
highest  work  of  the  artist,  which  it  is  not  desired 
to  repeat  in  any  fashion,  no  material  can  be 
better  than  terra-cotta.  The  clay  may  pass 
direct  from  the  artist  to  the  kiln,  and  thence  to 
the  building,  without  a touch  from  any  inferior 
hand. 

It  may  bo  as  well  to  add  that  the  ordinary 
material  can  bo  fixed  at  about  is.  6d.  per  cubic 
foot,  and  can  be  easily  washed  with  water,  lime 
stains  being  removed  directly  with  muriatic 
acid.  The  proportion  of  waste  in  burning  I find 
to  be  about  5 per  cent. 

If  I have  been  somewhat  prolix  in  urging  the 
merits  of  terra-cotta  upon  your  attention,  it  is 
because  I have  had  of  late  years  some  experi- 
enco  in  its  use  ; and  it  is  perhaps  as  well,  when 
wo  address  each  other,  that  we  should  give  each 
other  the  results  of  our  own  experience. 


ANCIENT  EECLAMATIONS.* 

I PREsu.\iB  that  many  visitors  to  Wisbech  on 
the  great  occasion  of  this  Congress  will,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  become  acquainted  with 
the  great  English  Penlands,  and  will,  perhaps, 
at  first  sight,  be  little  impressed  with  the  scene 
before  them.  My  object  in  this  monograph, 
however,  is  to  awaken  that  just  interest  which, 
without  doubt,  this  strange  country’s  story 
possesses,  and  if  these  flat  rich  pastures,  and 
regions  of  dykes  and  dams,  may  perchance  lack 
some  of  those  stirring  tales  of  chivalry  and 
daring  with  the  recital  of  which  Mr.  Motley’s 
pen  has  consecrated  the  lowlands  of  Holland  aud 
Zcelaud,  yet  I venture  to  think  that  the  English 
feulands,  on  their  part,  have  a story  of  much 
enterprise  to  tell.  Although  happily  that  enter- 
prise has  been  more  confined  to  contests  with 
nature  than  with  man,  yet  even  these  English 
Netherlands  are  sacred  to  the  genius  of  liberty 
and  freedom,  for  it  was  here  that  the  brave 
Hereward,  the  “ last  of  the  English,”  as  Kingsley 
calls  him,  made  his  stand  against  the  Norman 
conqueror.  That  tale  had  been  told  so  many 
times,  and  by  such  distinguished  men,  that  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  remind  you  of  it.  Indeed,  I 
hope  that  at  this  Congress,  the  exploits  of  Here- 
ward will  meet  with  an  abler  chronicler  than 
myself.  He  is  a local  celebrity,  and  therefore  I 
must  leave  him  in  local  hands,  that  justice  may 
be  done  him  by  his  countrymen.  But,  en 
passajit,  I would  draw  your  attention  to  a very 
remarkable  common-place  form  of  error,  which 
is  that  of  ascribing  all  the  great  aud  heroic 
qualities  in  the  world  to  mountaineers;  and  for- 
getting that  in  the  world's  story  the  lowlandcrs 
have  had  an  equal,  I may  say  a greater,  record 
of  their  own  to  hand  up  in  the  Temple  of  Fume, 
and  have  shown  quite  as  great  a national  life 
and  love  of  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  as  their 
more  elevated  contemporaries.  Thus  wo  see 
that  in  the  universal  desolation  which  overtook 
Italy  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roc.an  Empire,  a 
few  sand  flats  in  the  Adriatic  gave  a refuge  to 
some  bold  patriot  spirits,  where  for  more  than 
a thousand  years  Republican  Venice  defied  the 
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despotisms  of  the  world.  The  struggle  of  the 
gallant  Dutch  Republic  in  the  sixteenth  century 
against  the  then  most  powerfal  empire  in 
Europe  is  a conspicuous  example  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  lowlander;  but  no  more  strik- 
ing instances  need  be  sought  than  those  in  the 
story  of  this  English  fenland. 

In  South  Lincolnshire  there  is  little  doubt  bub 
that  the  three  great  families  of  the  Hollands, 
Welles,  and  Lords  of  Kyne,  made  so  successful 
resistance  to  the  Conqueror  that  an  arrangement 
was  made  in  their  favour,  so  that  they  might 
preserve  their  estates.  It  was  in  the  fenlauds, 
near  Ely,  where  the  great  Hereward,  five  years 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  established  his 
“ Camp  of  Refuge,”  and  whence  he  carried  on 
that  guerilla  warfare  which  made  his  name  so 
famous.  Later  on,  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  we 
find  that  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  established  another  camp  of 
refuge  on  the  same  Isle  of  Ely.  In  the  time  of 
John,  many  partisans  of  the  popular  cause  fled 
thither  for  protection  of  their  life  and  property; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  HI.,  the  same  island  became  a refuge  for 
the  patriot  barons,  where  they  were  besieged 
by  the  King  and  Prince  Edward.  Nor  did  they 
surrender  until,  by  the  “provisions  of  Oxford,” 
those  liberties  were  secured  which  were,  to  use 
the  words  of  a modern  writer,  “ to  prove  in  no 
mean  degree  the  foundation  of  England’s 
greatness.” 

Thus  we  see  that  these  lowland  plains  were 
conseci'ated  to  the  genius  of  freedom ; and 
before  I quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  I would 
draw  your  attention  still  further  to  another 
remarkable  fact, — that  just  in  proportion  as  we 
find  a country  lacking  great  natural  features, 
so  do  we  find  that  architecture  there  develops 
itself  in  its  most  majestic  forma  ; as  if  the  very 
sameness  and  monotony  of  the  horizontal  land- 
scape  induced  men  to  raise  lofty  piles  and  spires 
pointing  heavenwards,  as  thereby  seeking  to 
elevate  their  thoughts  above  the  abject  level  of 
the  plain.  We  do  not  go  to  Wales  or  Cornwall 
or  Cumberland  to  seek  our  noblest  churches, 
bub  wo  find  them  in  flat  Lincolnshire,  and  in  the 
fenlands  where  we  now  are.  As  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  have  developed  the  fairest  of  all 
cathedrals  at  Milan,  so  the  flat  ground  by  the 
Ouse  at  York  supports  our  noble  minster.  Here, 
around  us,  we  have  Ely,  Lincoln,  Peterborough, 
all  pointing  heavenwards  above  tho  lowland 
plain,  as  we  see  abroad  the  majestic  piles  of 
Strasburg,  Cologne,  Vienna,  aud  Antwerp, 
rising  from  similar  abject  surfaces.  The  moun- 
taineer’s  thoughts  are  carried  upwards  by  the 
very  conformation  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives; 
but  the  lowlander  can  alone  have  his  thoughts 
raised  heavenwards  by  tho  living  labour  of  his 
hands,  aud  by  his  own  innate  conception  of  tho 
beautiful,  the  great,  and  the  good. 

Before  tho  drainage  of  the  fenlands  was  ac- 
complished, the  appearance  presented  by  un- 
assisted  nature  must  have  been  distressing  in 
the  extreme.  The  eye  then  could  have  seen 
nothing  but  a vast  morass,  the  home  of  the 
heron,  tho  wild  swan,  and  the  cormorant.  A 
few  miserable,  balf-savago  representatives  of 
humanity,  perhaps,  obtained  a precarious  sub- 
sistcnce  amidst  tho  reeds  and  rushes  of  tho 
bogs,  and  struggled  through  life  amidst  fre- 
quent attacks  of  ague  and  rheumatism.  The 
fens,  to  those  who  have  not  visited  them,  still 
possess  a bad  name ; but  an  inspection  of  them 
will  dispel  the  misconception.  As  the  traveller 
journeys  through  the  district,  he  will  bo  sur- 
prised to  find  that  there  is  nob  a more  fertile 
and  better  cultivated  place  in  the  kingdom. 
On  every  aide  he  will  note  rich  pastures, 
abundant  corn-fields,  aud  comfortable  borne- 
steads,  well  Blocked  with  healthy  cattle.  As 
Cobbett  once  observed,  “ Here  are  the  largest 
beasts  aud  fattest  sheep  to  bo  found  from 
John  O’ Groat’s  to  Land's  End”;  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  population  will 
prove  to  the  observer  that  this  district  is  now  as 
favoured  as  any  other  in  these  islands.  Al- 
though he  will  find  the  landscape  monotonous, 
the  sight  of  the  great  artificial  canals  and  drains 
will  in  some  measure  compensate  him  for  the 
absence  of  more  striking  features  ; and  he  will 
be  impressed  with  the  evidences  of  that  enter- 
prise  and  perseverance  which  has  transformed  a 
morass  into  one  of  the  most  smiling  and  pros- 
perous parts  of  the  kingdom. 

My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  record  as  briefly 
as  the  limited  time  allotted  to  me  will  permit 
the  various  works  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  executed  in  this  district. 

First  of  all  I must  explain  that  the  general 


surface  of  the  fenlands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston,  Spalding,  Wisbech,  and  Lynn,  was,  near 
the  outfall  of  the  rivers,  from  10  ft.  to  18  ft. 
lower  than  it  now  is ; and  it  is  also  supposed,  on 
good  authority,  that  the  upper  part,  even  of  the 
great  level  of  the  fens  was  in  ancient  times  at 
least  5 ft.  lower  than  at  present.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  lower  part  was  covered  daily 
by  tidal  waters,  and  resembled  those  salt 
marshes  which  are  found  at  this  time  about 
these  coasts.  The  upper  part,  although,  as  I 
have  said,  5 ft.  lower  than  at  present,  was 
sufficiently  high  to  grow  forest  trees. 

The  first  great  engineers  who  approached  tho 
district  seem  to  have  been  the  Romans ; to 
their  labours,  without  question,  belong  tho 
honour  of  having  erected  those  stupendous  em- 
bankments by  which  this  vast  tract  of  country 
from  the  sea,  and  without  which  neither  tho 
towns  of  Boston,  Spalding,  nor  Wisbech  could 
have  been  built,  as  tho  spring-tides  must  regu- 
larly have  covered  their  sites.  It  is  computed 
that  these  immense  banks  extend  for  about 
150  miles  along  the  old  sea  border  of  the  feu- 
lands,  and  a good  authority  states  that  at  least 
eleven  millions  of  tons  of  material  must  have 
been  used  in  their  construction,  or  about  as  much 
as  would  on  an  average  bo  used  in  making  on 
ordinary  English  railway  of  200  miles  long. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  Romans  did  not 
execute  the  outer  bank  which  bears  their  name 
first  of  all.  Other  banks  in  the  interior  of  the 
district  have  been  attributed  to  them.  Tho 
most  noteworthy  of  these,  and  probably  one  of 
tho  earliest,  is  that  which  is  called  the  Raven, 
sometimes  the  Roman  bank,  extending  from  the 
Welland,  near  Cowbit,  and  rnnuing  in  an  ea^tterly 
direction  to  the  Delph  bank,  which  joins  the 
outer  sea-wall.  As  the  Roman  occupation 
extended  over  some  370  years,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a considerable  lapse  of  time 
occurred  between  the  construction  of  tho 
Raven  and  the  outer  bank.  It  is  here  worth 
while  to  note  that  whereas  certain  Roman 
fortresses  are  said  to  have  been  traced  at 
Whaplode  Drove,  Gedney  Hill  and  Sutton  St. 
Edmund,  all  just  inside  the  Raven  bank,  no 
Roman  station  has  been  discovered  outside  of 
it  in  the  ground  reclaimed  by  the  outer  wall. 
It  is  necessary  to  explain  here  that  the  forma- 
tion of  great  embankments  involves  considerable 
difficulties,  for  although  they  serve  to  exclude 
tidal  waters,  they  on  the  other  hand  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  flood  waters  and  natural  raio- 
fall  of  the  district,  for  which  some  means  of 
escape  must  be  provided.  The  Romans,  with 
their  customary  astuteness,  seem  to  have  under- 
stood  this  thoroughly,  in  a way  which  many 
great  modern  engineers  have  failed  to  do;  and 
they  constructed  an  immense  artificial  canal, 
now  known  as  Car-dyke,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  extended  at  one  time  all  the  way  from 
Ramsay  to  Lincoln.  It  has  been  thought  that 
this  canal  w'aa  used  by  them  for  purposes  of 
navigation  also,  from  the  fact  that  along  it  they 
erected  _forta  at  seven  places,  viz.,  at  North- 
borough,  Braceborough,  Billingborough,  Garrick, 
Walcot,  Linwood,  and  Wasbingborough.  But 
the  primary  object  of  the  great  work  was  with- 
out doubt  tho  interception  of  the  upland  interior 
fresh  water  aud  its  conveyance  to  the  river. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  Rennio 
reverted  to  the  Roman  system  in  draining  tho 
east  aud  west  fens.  The  Car-dyke  extends  for 
a distance  of  about  forty  miles,  and  it  has 
a width  of  nearly  60  ft.  To  show  how  much 
tho  safety  of  this  country  depends  on  these 
great  Roman  works,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  1810  the  sea  broke  through  the  sea-wall  and 
inundated  the  country  from  Wainfleet  to 
Spalding,  causing  immense  havec.  The  town 
of  Boston  was  flooded,  the  waters  rising  as  high 
as  the  pulpit  in  the  church,  aud  many  cattle 
were  drowned,  and  numbers  of  corn  ricks  aud 
hay  stacks  were  swept  away. 

In  considering,  however,  the  permanency  of 
Roman  works  and  their  effect  upon  the  modei-n 
state  of  this  country,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  many  of  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Reman 
cities  are  now  actually  occupied  by  modern 
towns.  Liudum  is  Lincoln ; Causenuis,  Au- 
caster  ; Vainona,  Wainfleet ; Dnrobrivus,  Castor- 
on-the-Neno.  Cambridge  was  Camboritum ; 
Durolipons  stood  probably  near  Godmanchester ; 
and  in  Icklingham  wo  have  Icano,  possibly. 
Some  local  authorities  seem  to  make  Boston  the 
modern  representative  of  Causennis.  flhe  site 
of  the  Roman  station  at  Wisbech  is  in  the  fork 
between  the  ancient  beds  of  the  Neno  and  tho 
Ouzo;  but  the  first  historical  mention  of  Wis- 
bech appears  only  in  the  charter  of  a grant 
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made  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
by  Wulfere,  king  of  Mercia  (Kemble,  Codex 
Diplom.,  vol.  V.,  p.  4). 

The  Romans  have  left  various  other  traces  of 
their  dominions  in  this  country.  A village 
called  Colne  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
a Roman  colonia,  and  lies  two  miles  west  of 
Earibh  Bulwark,  in  Hunts.,  which  was  a work 
of^  the  same  people.  At  various  other  places 
this  encampment  has  been  traced,  viz.,  at  Stam- 
ford, North  Kyme,  Homcastle,  Burgh,  &c.  As 
is  usual  where  there  were  stations,  there  were 
also  military  roads.  The  principal  ones  which 
have  been  located  hereabouts  were  : — 

1.  The  Ermine  street,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Herminius,  started 
from  London  and  passed  through  Cambridge, 
Anoasfcer  and  Lincoln, 

2.  The  Salt  Way  branched  off  from  the  latter 
and  went  to  Leicestershire,  vid  Saltley. 

3.  The  Foss  Way,  which  came  from  Aquco 
Solis  (Bath)  to  Newark,  and  thence  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Fens,  and  to  Lincoln. 

4.  A road,  name  unknown,  from  Doncaster  to 
the  north  of  Lincoln,  thence  utl  Horncastlo  and 
Little  Steeping  to  Wamfleet. 

5.  The  \ia  Devana  crossed  Ermine'Street 
near  Huntingdon  and  thence  to  Cambridge. 

_6.  Akeman-street  from  Cambridge  to  Ely  and 
Littleport.  This  road  crossed  the  Little  Ouzo 
near  Brandon,  and  passed  by  Southery  and 
Downham  to  Lynn. 

7. _The  Icknield  way,  which  was  probably  a 
British  track,  ran  south-east  to  the  Fonlands, 
along  a lin6  from  Kentford  and  Newmarket,; 
thence  southwards  till  it  crossed  the  Devil’s 
ditch. 

8.  Bullock-i'oadranfromVemlam  (St.  Alban’s) 
to  Chestorton-on-the-Neno ; usually  considered  a 
British  road. 

9.  The  Fen  - road  commenced  in  Norfolk, 
passed  on  to  Swaffham  aud  to  Denver,  and 
north  pf  March  by  Whittlesea  to  Peterborough. 

I give  these  roads  chiefly  on  the  authority  of 
Miller  and  Skertchley’s  “ Fenlands,”  page  40. 

There  is  a remarkable  statement  in  Gough's 
Camden  (Introduction,  p.  139 ; 2nd  edition, 
1800),  in  which  it  is  said  that  Sosimus  tells  us 
that  Probus  sent  into  Britain  the  Burgundians 
and  Vandals,  whom  ho  had  conquered,  who, 
settling  here,  proved  of  great  service  to  the 
Homans  whenever  any  disturbance  happened. 
Where  they  settled  I know  not,  un'ess  it  was  in 
Cambridgeshire  ; for  Gervase  of  Tilbury  men- 
tions an  ancient  camp  in  that  county  called 
Vandalsburg.  In  another  place  ho  says  that 
below  Cambridge  was  a place  called  Vandals- 
bm-g,  from  the  Vandals,  who  mado  a camp  here, 
whence  they  ravaged  part  of  Britain  ; the  plain 
where  they  pitched  their  tents,  on  the  top  of  a 
little  hill,  is  trenched  round,  having  only  one 
entrance. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  that 
these  Vandals  might  have  been  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Roman  reclamation  works  in 
the  fens.  I have  been  unable  to  Sud  any  good 
authority,  however,  for  this  statement,  and  the 
only  ground  which  seems  to  exist  for  it  is  in  the 
fact  of  the  Emperor  Probus  haviug  been  fond  of 
drainage  works.  Indeed,  he  lost  his  life  in  a 
meeting  of  his  legions  in  draining  the  marshes 
of  Sismisun.  Other  writers  say  that  the  Romans 
employed  a colony  of  Belgians  for  the  purpose. 

I have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  works  of 
the  Romans,  because  to  them  really  is  due  the 
very  existence  of  dry  land  at  all  in  the  fens. 
All  that  has  been  done  since  has  been  to  im- 
prove and  develop  only.  The  stnpendous  works 
of  these  ancient  conquerors  of  the  world  in 
excluding  the  tidal  waters  by  their  great  sea- 
walls, rendered  subsequent  drainage  schemes 
feasible  and  desirable,  and  gave  the  English 
nation  one  of  its  most  valuable  aud  fertile  pro- 
vinces. This  statement  is  best  proved  by  the 
disastrous  results  which  followed  a breach  in 
the  old  Roman  dam  in  1810,  to  which  I have 
already  alluded. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  when  the 
flood  of  Teutonic  barbarism  swept  over  those 
islands,  the  great  sea  defences  were  suffered  to 
fall  into  decay,  and  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
feus  can  be  gathered  from  the  life  of  that 
famous  Saxon  Saint  Guthlac,  wherein  we  hear 
of  “ inundations  and  overflowing  of  rivers  upon 
the  level  ground,  making  deep  lakes,  rendering 
all  uninhabitable  excepting  some  places  which 
God  of  purpose  raised  to  be  the  habitations  of 
His  servants  who  chose  to  dwell  there,  for  in 
such  places  do  they  (the  inmates  of  Ramsey, 
Thoruey,  and  Crowland),  and  many  others 
besides  tlicm  live,  to  which  there  is  no  access, 


but  by  navigable  vessels,  except  unto  Ramsey, 
Ac.”  The  story  of  St.  Guthlac  is  thus  given  in 
Dugdale,  p.  178,  and  it  is  worth  quoting,  for  it 
gives  ns  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  the  fens  in 
Saxon  times : — 

“ There  is  in  the  middle  part  of  Britain  (saith 
the  writer  of  this  saint’s  life)  a hideous  fen  of 
huge  bigness,  which,  beginning  at  the  banks  of 
the  river  Groute,  not  far  from  the  castle  bearing 
that  name,  extends  itself  from  the  south  to  the 
north  in  a very  long  tract  oven  to  the  sea;  oft- 
times  clouded  with  mists  and  dark  vapours, 
having  within  it  divers  islands  aud  woods,  as 
also  crooked  and  winding  rivers.  When,  there- 
fore, that  man  of  blessed  memory,  Gnthlac,  had 
found  out  the  desert  places  of  this  vast  wilder- 
ness, and  by  God’s  assistance  had  passed  through 
them,  he  inquired  of  the  borderers  what  they 
knew  thereof;  who,  relating  several  things  of 
its  dreadfelness  and  solitude,  there  stood  up  one 
amongst  them  called  Tatwine,  who  affirmed  that 
he  knew  a certain  island  in  the  more  remote  and 
secret  parts  thereof,  which  many  had  attempted 
to  inhabit,  but  they  could  not  for  the  strange 
uncouth  monster,  and  several  terrors  wherewith 
they  were  affrighted.  Whereupon  St.  Guthlac 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  would  show  him 
that  place.  Tatwine,  therefore,  yielding  to  the 
request  of  this  holy  man,  taking  a fisher’s  boat 
(Christ  being  his  guide  through  the  intricacies 
of  this  darksome  fen)  passed  thereunto,  and  it 
being  called  Cruland,  and  situate  in  the  midst 
of  the  lake ; but,  in  respect  of  its  desertness, 
formerly  known  to  very  few;  for  no  country, 
man  before  that  devout  servant  of  Christ,  St. 
Guthlac,  could  endure  to  dwell  in  it,  by  reason 
that  such  apparitions  of  devils  were  so  frequently 

seen  there Not  long  after,  St.  Guthlac, 

being  awake  in  the  night-time,  betwixt  his  hours 
of  prayer,  as  he  was  accustomed,  of  a sudden 
he  discerned  all  his  cell  to  be  full  of  black  troops 
of  unclean  spirits,  who  crept  in  under  the  door, 
as  also  at  the  chinks  and  holes,  and,  comiog  in 
both  out  of  the  sky  and  from  the  earth,  filled 
the  air  as  it  were  with  dark  clouds.  In  their 
looks  they  were  cruel  and  cf  form  terrible, 
having  great  heads,  long  necks,  Jean  faces,  pale 
countenances,  ill-favoured  beards,  rough  ears, 
wrinkled  foreheads,  fierce  eyes,  stinking  months, 
teeth  like  horses,  spitting  fire  out  of  their 
throats,  crooked  jaws,  broad  lips,  loud  voices, 
burnt  hair,  great  cheeks,  liigh  breasts,  rugged 
thighs,  bunched  knees,  bended  legs,  swollen 
ankles,  preposterous  feet,  open  mouths  and 
hoarse  cries ; who  with  such  mighty  shrieks 
were  heard  to  roar  that  they  filled  almost  the 
whole  distance  from  heaven  with  their  bellowing 
noises  ; and,  by-and-by,  rushing’  into  the  house, 
first  bound  the  holy  man,  then  threw  him  out  of 
his  coll,  and  cast  him  over  head  and  oars  into 
the  dirty  fen,  and  having  so  done,  carried  him 
through  the  most  rough  and  tronblesome  part 
thereof,  drawing  him  amongst  brambles  and 
briers  for  the  tearing  of  his  limbs.” 

• It  seems  that  some  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Britons  inhabited  these  watery  wastes  in  Saxon 
times,  and  were  looked  upon  as  even  worse 
neighbours  than  the  fiends  themselves  ; for  we 
rend  that  the  saint  was  disturbed  one  night  by 
a “horrid  howling,”  whereat  he  was  much 
terrified,  thinking  that  the  howlers  might  be 
Britons.  Determined,  however,  to  investigate 
the  cause,  he  bravely  turned  out  of  bed,  and 
looked  out  into  the  gloomy  night  air,  when  he 
discovered,  to  his  great  comfort,  that  the  noises 
only  proceeded  from  fiends  and  devils.  Finally, 
however,  being  provided  by  St.  Bartholomew 
with  a whip,  its  scourge  having  three  tails,  he 
was  able  to  keep  his  assailants  at  a respectful 
distance.  This  whip  is  figured  on  the  Crowland 
halfpenny,  and  also  on  a shield  on  Knnlph’s 
cross. 

I givo  this  story  to  show  what  an  uncomfort- 
able place  the  fens  must  have  been  in  Saxon 
times.  To  quote  the  words  of  an  eminent 
writer: — “We  may  with  great  probability  look 
upon  the  undrained  fen  as  a vast  open  plain, 
covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  deep  sedge, 
dotted  with  thickets  of  alder  and  willow, 
abounding  in  shallow  lakes,  temporary  and  per- 
manent, and  overflowed  in  its  lowest  parts 
nearly  if  not  every  winter.”* 


Map  of  Cyprus.— Mr.  Jas.  ’Wyld  has  issued 
a new  map  of  Cyprus  which  will  be  found  a very 
important  contribution  to  the  present  knowledge 
of  the  island.  It  includes  an  agricultural  aud  a 
geological  map. 


• The  remaiuder  in  our  next. 


LASCELLES’S  CEMENT  SLAB  COTTAGES. 

The  system  of  building  with  cement  slabs  on 
a timber  or  cement  framing,  patented  by  Mr. 
Lascelles,  of  Bunhill-row,  has  been  before  the 
Institute  of  Architects  more  than  once,  the  last 
occasion  being  at  the  discussion  on  concrete 
building,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Architects  this  year.  The  practical 
advantages  claimed  by  the  patentee  for  his 
system  are  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  if 
realised ; though  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
quality  of  indestructibility  by  lire  and  resist, 
anco  to  damp,  are  what  are  common  to  other 
forms  of  building  in  which  cement  concrete  is 
used.  The  specialty  of  Mr.  Lascelles’s  method 
is  that  he  gets  rid  of  the  necessity  for  casting 
walls,  as  one  may  say,  in  a mould,  and  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  in  altering  and  varying  a 
design  with  due  attentiou  to  economy,  which  is 
the  great  drawback  to  concrete  building  on  the 
system  of  packing  concrete  between  boarding. 
The  articles  kept  in  stock  for  this  method  of 
building  include  “ fish-soale  tile  ” slabs,  2 ft.  by 
3 ft.  aud  li  in.  thick ; plain  slabs  of  the  same 
size  and  thickness;  lining  slabs  faced  on  one 
side  only,  and  1 in.  thick,  the  rough  aide  forming 
a key  for  plastering ; and  cement  studs  with 
iron  in  them,  4 in.  by  4 in.  scantling,  for  taking 
the  place  of  timber  quartering,  and  thus  render- 
ing the  whole  house  in  coustrnction  fireproof. 
The  cement  studs  aro  not,  however,  recom- 
mended except  for  very  damp  situations,  or 
where  there  is  a special  reason  for  rendering  a 
building  fireproof ; otherwise  wood  stnds  are 
both  cheaper  aud  more  convenient.  The  slabs 
are  rebated  to  keep  out  wet,  and  the  house  may 
be  built  either  with  one  thickness  of  cemonb 
slabs  outside  the  framing,  or  with  an  inside  slab 
wall  also,  leaving  a space  between.  With  regard 
to  the  capability  of  the  single  slab  wall  to  keep 
up  the  requisite  temperature,  the  author  states 
that  he  tested  one  with  a thermometer  in  cold 
weather,  as  against  a 10-in.  thick  brick  and 
plastered  dwelling  close  by,  aud  the  cement 
honse  registered  four  degrees  higher  than  the 
brick  one.  They  can  be  built  almost  without 
foundations,  at  least  without  deep  trench- 
digging for  footings ; and  Mr.  Lascelles  has  had 
legal  evidence  to  the  effect  that  they  may  he 
regarded  as  tenants’  fixtures  (except  the  founda- 
tions), not  being  built  into  the  ground,  and  can 
therefore  be  removed  by  the  tenant  when 
changing  his  ground.  He  adds,  not  withont 
reason,  “ that  buildings  erected  to  all  appearance 
as  solid  and  substantial  as  any  brick  house,  and 
really  as  waterproof  and  durable,  and  which  can 
yet  be  taken  down  and  carted  away  when  the 
lease  expires,  and  re-erected  in  a short  time 
fit  for  immediate  ocenpation,  are  absolutely 
unique.” 

They  certainly  are  so  ; and  as  far  as  country 
cottage  building  is  concerned,  wo  expect  that 
this  method  will  be  found  useful,  as  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  times  aud  seasons;  “the  slabs  can 
be  kept  in  stock,  so  that  the  building  of  the 
house  is  reduced  to  the  mere  screwing  together 
of  the  materials  all  dry  aud  fit  for  use  ; in  fact, 
the  honse  can  be  three-parts  made  in  the 
bnilder’s  yard.”  It  seems  obvious,  however, 
that  such  a shell-like  method  of  building  as  this 
can  only  be  applied  to  dwellings  on  a small 
scale,  and  is  unfit  for  towns.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage, however,  over  other  methods  (so  far)  that 
it  can  be  made  as  picturesque  as  any  other 
method  of  bnildiug  a country  cottage.  The 
patentee  has  secured  the  valuable  co-operation 
of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  to  assist  him  in  putting 
this  material  into  picturesque  shape,  and  pub- 
lishes a very  pretty  volume  of  cottage  buildings 
drawn  by  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  from  that 
gentleman’s  designs.*  Many  will,  no  doubt,  be 
extremely  pleased  to  turn  over  this  book  and 
find  that  they  can  have  what  will  be  considered 
to  be  snch  picturesque  little  buildings  in  a mate- 
rial possessing  so  many  practical  advantages, 
and  which  has  not  hitherto  received  very  pic- 
turesque development.  We  cannot  bub  think, 
however,  that  even  a better  result  might  have 
been  obtained  had  there  been  less  of  archgeology 
aud  more  of  architecture  in  these  little  build- 
ings. We  should  never  wish  to  speak  otherwise 
than  respectfully  of  anything  produced  by  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw,  but  wo  must  confess  that  we  fail 
to  see  the  reason  for  thus  imitating  old  rastio 
buildings  in  a modern  material,  unless  it  be  to 
catch  the  sympathies  of  the  large  class  of  people 
who  still  believe  that  there  is  a charm  in  what- 
ever is  old-fashioned  in  building  and  something 

•Sketches  for  Cottaccs : Tvventy-eiffht  oricinal  Desigin. 
No,  121,  Duuliill-row,  Loiidou. 
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wrong  about  whatever  is  new.  Most  of  these 
designs,  pretty  and  picturesque  as  they  are,  are 
little  more  than  successful  reproductions  of 
various  forms  of  cottages  to  bo  found  at  the 
roadside  in  country  districts  in  England,  and 
their  merit  with  many  people  will  be  (and  we 
have  already  heard  the  remark  made)  that  they 
look  like  something  old.  Our  opinion  is  that 
here  was  a real  chance  for  doing  something 
now  on  the  basis  of  a new  material  and  method, 
which  chance  has  been  deliberately  and  almost 
perversely  thrown  away;  for  the  very  surfaces 
of  the  cement-slabs  are  made  in  what  is  called 
by  the  builder  a “ fish-scale  pattern,”  to  imitate 
the  effect  of  wall-tiling,  and  it  is  promised  that 
the  slabs  may  be  stained  with  an  indelible  red 
stain  with  the  same  object.  All  this  dressing 
up  of  the  new  material  in  the  old  cloak  is  so 
much  labour  thrown  away  in  making  a sham. 
The  object  should  be  to  find  out  how  to  treat 
the  material  picturesquely,  showing  it  as  what 
it  is.  But  there  is  a more  serious  practical 
objectiou  to  some  of  these  cottage  designs,  and 
one  which  we  confess  we  are  really  surprised 
to  find  in  a book  put  out  in  the  name  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Shaw,  who  in  general  may 
claim  the  uunsual  merit  (with  modern  archi- 
tects) of  combining  with  a perception  of  the 
picturesque  a keen  eye  to  the  practical  require, 
ments  of  planning.  But  here  again  he  seems 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  his  admiration 
for  what  is  old,  even  down  to  nomenclature. 
He  introduces  a style  of  house  “ common  in 
France  and  Scotland,  but  unknown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,”  in  which  the  beds 
are  placed  in  recesses  in  the  rooms.  There  are 
two  rooms,  which  we  must  need  he  asked  to 
call  the  “But”  and  “Ben,”  the  old  Scotch 
phrase  for  the  outer  and  inner  rooms  so  familiar 
to  us  in  the  Waverley  novels.  Why,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  may  wo  inquire,  are  we 
to  bo  asked  to  talk  Scotch  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  merely  to  please  an  architect’s 
archcGological  fancies,  when  English  has  served 
us  all  this  time  ? We  can  only  conclude  that 
Bomowhero  between  the  contractor  and  his 
architect  the  idea  of  what  is  really  no  more 
than  a catch-penny  title  has  gut  itself  in  ; that 
tho  patentee  expects  that  his  “ but-and-ben  ” 
cottages  will  become  a fashion  and  be  in 
demand.  As  a matter  of  worldly  wisdom  he 
is  very  likely  right ; in  London  neighbourhoods 
wo  fear  it  may  be  said  that,  moro  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  get  a good  catchword  to  make  a thing  go 
down.  The  plan  of  the  “but-and-ben”  cot- 
tage is  doubtless  economical  of  apace;  but  we 
object  to  it  strongly  on  sanitary  grounds.  We 
liavo  constantly  had  to  point  oat  the  oversights 
committed  in  planning  small  houses,  whereby 
tho  inmates  are  put  to  sleep  all  night  in  the 
most  UDventilated  corner  of  the  room.  But 
hero  is  absolutely  a special  provision  for  the 
evil  in  an  aggravated  form  ; the  beds  enclosed 
in  recesses  between  three  walls,  and  the  chil- 
dren’s bed  actually  one-half  behind  a fourth 
wall,  with  only  space  enough  to  get  in  and  out : 
the  room  being  also  used  all  day  for  a living- 
room.  This  is  most  unhealthy,  and  a plan 
which  ought  not  to  be  adopted  in  any  new 
cottages.  We  must  he  pardoned  for  saying  that 
when  we  saw  this  recommended  as  a form  of 
cottage  in  use  in  Scotland,  it  immediately 
reminded  us  most  forcibly  of  the  sluttish 
northern  proverb  quoted  by  Scott  in  describing 
Mucklebackit’s  house  iu  “ The  Antiquary,” — 
“The  clartier*  the  cosier,”  as  indicating  the 
Scottish  peasant’s  idea  of  the  perfection  of  home 
comfort.  Tho  English  peasant  is  quite  shy 
enough  of  ventilation  already,  and  does  not  need 
a house  planned  especially  to  foster  his  tastes  in 
this  respect ; and  we  must  say  we  do  not  wish 
to  see  this  form  of  cottage  plan  hb.^rae  common 
“ in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.” 

Ml'.  Lascelles  has  brought  out  some  other 
building  appliances  in  the  way  of  moulded  con- 
Crete  bricks,  &c.,  which  seem  likely  to  bo  useful, 
though  this  will  depend  a good  deal  on  their 
cost,  of  which  we  have  no  particulars,  nor  have 
these  particulars  as  yet  been  furnished  to  the 
Museum  of  Building  Appliances  in  Conduit- 
street,  where  the  materials  are  to  bo  seen.  The 
moulded  bricks  for  strings  appear  to  bo  truer  in 
lino  than  hard-burnt  bricks  or  terra-cotta,  and 
harder  and  moro  durable  than  tho  bricks  used 
for  cut  ornament;  but  we  must  see  moro  of 
them  in  use,  and  have  moro  information  as  to 
cost,  before  positively  recommending  them. 


• Aiiffliee,  “ilirtier,”  or,  perhaps  moro  literally, 
“ BtuUicr.” 


PROPOSED  NEW  CLUB. 

London,  althongh  not  a geographical  centre, 
is  tho  recognised  centre  and  capital  of  many 
important  national  interests  ; and  naturally  so, 
from  its  being  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment  and  of  the  Legislature  ; the  head-quarters 
of  the  Army  and  Navy ; tho  chief  emporium 
and  distributor  of  exports  and  imports,  from  its 
possession  of  the  docks,  quays,  wharfs,  and 
warehouses  of  the  great  “ Port  of  London.”  It 
is  the  capital  of  many  other  minor  interests, 
and,  inter  alia,  has  been  the  birthplace  and 
cradle  of  clnb-life.  In  establishing  clubs  of 
various  kinds,  for  divers  purposes,  the  example 
of  London  has,  during  recent  years,  been  exten. 
sively  followed  in  the  provinces,  every  provincial 
city,  or  town  of  considerable  population,  has 
now  its  club,  and  many  of  them  more  than 
one,  but  none  of  these  approach  the  metro- 
polis iu  the  number  or  variety  of  such  institu- 
tions. 

Tho  names,  presumed  objects,  and  leading 
characteristics  of  the  most  important  clubs  of 
Pall  Mall  and  its  purlieus, — tho  club  region  par 
excellence, — are  known,  probably,  to  almost 
every  reader ; such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Carlton,  the  Reform,  the  Athonteum,  the 
United  Service,  the  Conservative,  the  Tra- 
vellers’, the  Guards’,  the  Royal  Artillery, 
the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Junior  United 
Service,  the  Junior  Athenmum,  Ac.  Tho 
kinds  of  “birds  of  a feather”  that  may  he 
expected  to  “flock  together”  in  some  other 
clubs  aro  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  titles, 
such  as  tho  Alpine,  the  Arts,  the  Fine  Arts, 
the  Farmers’,  the  Colonial,  tho  Garrick, 
the  Grampian,  the  Law,  the  University,  the 
Eton  and  Harrow,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities,  tbo  Volunteer  Clubs,  the  Yacht 
Clubs,  the  Coaching,  tbo  Four-in-Eaucl,  the 
City  of  London,  City  Commercial,  the  Oriental, 
East  India,  the  Athletic,  the  Skating,  the 
Cricket,  the  Aeronautical,  the  Green  Room,  tho 
Bicycle,  with  many  others,  representing  political, 
literary,  artistic,  scientific,  professional,  sporting, 
and  other  interests.  Tho  names  of  some  of  the 
proprietary  and  other  clubs  scarcely  indicate 
their  objects,  such  as  Boodle’s,  Brooks’s,  the 
Beef-steak,  the  Cavendish,  tho  Berkeley,  the 
Portland,  White’s,  the  Thatched  House,  Smith- 
field,  the  Gresham,  and  others.  If  an  opinion 
expressed  a few  days  since  at  the  Guildhall 
Police-court  ’•  by  the-  presiding  magistrate  is 
correct,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  addition  to  the 
advantages  that  the  clnbs  give  to  political, 
scientific,  literary,  and  other  interests,  they 
pander  to  and  facilitate  the  vice  of  gambling. 
Tho  opinion  he  expressed  was,  that  some  of 
these  “proprietary  clubs”  seemed  to  bo  little  or 
nothing  better  than  “ hells.”  But  there  aro  clubs 
and  clubs,  and  it  may  be  believed  that  those  in 
which  card-shai'pers  are  tolerated  are  rare 
exceptions. 

The  members  of  Parliament  have  their  St. 
Stephen’s  Club ; the  Westminster  and  other 
engineers,  military,  civil,  and  mechanical,  have 
their  Whitehall  Club ; but  among  all  the  interests 
represented,  the  railway  intei'cafc  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  railway  officers  should  be  exercised  as  they 
are  on  the  subject  of  founding  n club,  the  advan- 
tages likely  to  result  from  which  should  be 
obvious.  “As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the 
countenance  of  a man  his  friend.”  It  is  not 
intended,  wo  believe,  that  the  projected  club 
should  be  for  chairmen  of  companies  or  directors, 
but  for  railway  officers,  who  could  meet  each 
other  in  an  easy  unconstrained  way,  compare 
notes  on  business  affairs,  and  by  such  inter- 
change of  knowledge  and  experience,  strengthen 
each  other  and  improve  all  round  the  capabilities 
of  tho  members  for  the  discharge  of  their 
onerous  duties;  and,  besides,  form,  probably, 
many  valuable  friendships. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  advantages  offered 
by  clubs,  a railway  club  would  be  able  to  extend 
tho  special  benefit  to  its  members  of  bringing 
within  their  reach  tlie  whole  of  the  professional 
literature  of  the  rail,  in  periodicals,  pamphlets, 
patents  of  new  inventions,  affecting  railway 
working  and  management,  &c.  At  present, 
many  matters  of  value  and  interest,  and  that 
would  probably  greatly  increase  tho  efficiency 
of  managers,  engineers,  superintendents,  prin- 
cipal station-masters,  aud  other  railway  officers, 
entirely  escape  their  notice,  from  tho  impossi- 
bility of  then.' commanding,  or  possessing  them, 
selves  of  the  publications  or  documents  in  which 
the  information  is  contained.  A well-supplied 
and  ably  conducted  railway  club,  library,  and 


reading-room  would  supply  all  they  need  or 
could  desire. 

It  is  true  that  at  tho  periodical  meetings  of 
railway  officers,  at  the  railway  clearing-house, 
a species  of  Railway  Parliament  is  held,  at 
which  very  important  questions  affecting  rail- 
way management  and  traffic  are  settled  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  cannot  bo  too  much  to  say 
that  such  decisions  would  lose  nothing  in  respect 
of  being  ripe  and  well  digested,  by  the  free  and 
easy  discussion  they  might  receive  at  the  club 
before  being  formally  tabulated  at  the  Clearing, 
house,  the  meetings  at  which  cannot,  iu  the 
nature  of  things,  serve  the  same  purposes  as 
would  be  promoted  by  the  designed  institution. 

Provincial  railway  officers,  we  are  told,  would 
appreciate  such  an  institution  very  highly,  on 
account  at  once  of  the  intercourse  and  the  in- 
formation  it  would  place  within  their  reach 
when  they  come  to  town. 

As  regards  “ways  and  means”  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  erect  a building  .specially, — that 
might  come  afterwards.  A good  roomy  house 
might  be  taken  iu  a central  situation,  and  the 
expenses  could  be  easily  met,  if  the  promoters 
receive  tho  support  that  they  ought  to  do. 

There  aro  fourteen  railway  companies  with 
London  termini,  and,  adding  the  clearing-house 
for  fifteen,  theso  might  possibly  be  good  for 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  members  each.  The 
number  of  railway  officers  in  tho  United  King- 
dom  is  over  700,  a number  quite  sufficient  to 
provide  a proportion  of  members  to  make  the 
project  a success  from  the  commencement, 
winch  it  deserves  to  be.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
rely  upon  the  support  of  honorary  members,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  many  gentlemen  inte- 
rested in  railway  property  and  affairs  will  bo 
willing  to  give  their  support. 


CAMBERWELL  WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

In  describing  the  accompanying  design,  it  is 
needful  to  say  that  this  competition  was  a limited 
one,  and  that  it  was  decided  in  the  commence, 
ment  of  last  year, — for  particulars  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  pages  of  the  Builder  ; 
he  is  also  referred  to  some  correspondence  upon 
the  subject  recorded  in  our  pages  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
competition  must  be  placed  amongst  those 
which  have  terminated  in  a manner  very  iin- 
satisfactory  to  the  competitors  generally.  It 
would  appear  that  the  design  which  obtained 
the  second  premium,  and  which  is  hero  illus- 
trated, should  properly  have  obtained  tho  first 
place. 

The  conditions  of  the  competition  required 
that  the  workhouso  should  accommodate  400 
able-bodied  paupers  in  equal  numbers  of  each 
sex,  and  100  children,  with  provision  for  future 
extension, 

Tho  accompanying  plan  to  scale  shows  the 
principal  arrangements. 

The  administrative  block  shows  the  disposition 
of  the  master’s  residence,  tho  executive,  tho 
kitchen  and  stores,  together  with  tbo  inmates’ 
dining-halls,  corridors,  Ac. 

Tho  chief  points  aimed  at  in  the  distribution 
of  the  plan  are, — the  complete  separation  of  the 
sexes ; the  subdivision  into  classes  for  age  aud 
conduct,  facility  for  access,  and  supervision; 
continuity  of  connexion  of  the  inmates’  blocks 
with  the  administrative,  and  a covered  way 
throughout;  provision  against  fire,  in  ample 
fireproof  conidors  and  staircases ; the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  existing  premises,  which  in  this 
case  were  to  be  used  for  tbo  children,  after  re. 
modelling  tho  same  internally  ; the  provision  of 
as  mucli airing  space  as  possible;  and  to  indi- 
cate the  maximum  for  future  extension. 

The  chapel  and  upper  parts  of  the  master’s 
residence  would  occupy  tho  one-pair  floor ; and 
it  may  bo  observed  that  tho  master’s  residence 
is  complete  and  private  in  itself. 

The  lavatories  and  w.cs.  to  the  main  blocks 
aro  cut  off  as  much  as  possible  from  tho  build- 
ings, and  cross  ventilated.  These  also  are  ter- 
minated with  ample  water-tanka  for  tho  supply 
of  them,  and  for  that  of  the  fire  hydrants  to 
each  floor. 

The  subsidiary  buildings,  as  the  probationary 
wards,  engine-house,  laundry,  tradesmen’s  shops, 
&c.,  are  placed  in  tho  most  convenient  spots 
that  the  site  would  allow,  together  with  a proper 
drive  to  connect  the  whole,  and  to  supply  the 
means  of  delivery  and  removal  of  coals,  stores, 
and  other  necessaries. 

Tho  heating  apparatus  proposed  was  the 
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Gfarncjy  stove,  with  Woodcock’s  improvements, 
ind  so  arranged  with  a system  of  ducts  or  fire- 
proof flues  as  to  supply  at  pleasure  any  or  all 
she  wards  and  principal  apartments  throughout. 
These  ducts  wore  to  be  formed  in  the  walls  as 
carried  up.  The  wholo  was  so  contrived  that 
!:he  apparatus  could  bo  cut  off  entirely  from  the 
general  traffic.  A simple  cottage-grate,  how- 
}ver,  and  flue  were  provided  for  each  ward. 

The  ventilation  was  obtained  partly  by  a 
system  of  ine.Tpensivo  sunburners  with  foul-air 
jxtractor.s,  with  inlets  for  fresh  air. 

Cross  ventilation  is  provided  a.s  far  as  prac- 
.icablo  to  each  ward  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
vindows. 

The  elevations  are  shown  grouped  in  isome- 
irlcal  perspective,  to  give  a better  idea  of  the 
lite,  which  is  peculiar  in  form  and  position.  The 
luthor  has  chosen  for  his  main  front  a line 
learly  parallel  to  the  general  chord-lino  of  the 
inrvo  formed  by  the  rnadsvay.  The  neighbour- 
lood  being  a respectable  one,  and  the  whole  site 
iverlooked  by  two  important  railways,  he  was 
nuch  influenced  by  this  consideration  to  render 
he  design  as  agreeable  in  appearance  as  pos- 
iblo,  consistent  with  convenience  and  strict 
oonomy.  The  style  is  easy  Italian,  suited  to 
he  nature  of  the  structure. 

As  to  materials,  it  was  proposed  to  build  with 
'ood  grey  stocks,  slightly  relieved  with  red 
tocks  to  openings,  «StC.,  the  roofs  to  be  covered 
rith  the  Broomhall  Company’s  tiles,  except 
rhere  metal  was  necessary  ; and  internally  the 
onatmetion  was  to  have  been  Homan  & Phillips’s 
-eproof  arrangement  for  floors. 

The  necessary  engineer’s  works,  gas  and  other 
ttings  throughout,  were  included  in  the  archi- 
set’s  approximate  estimate  of  49,000i. 

The  author  of  this  design  is  Mr.  Eobt.  P. 
?hellock,  A, I, A.,  of  Camberwell. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  LEYDEN. 

The  architectural  taste  of  the  public  in  Holland 
18  lately  been  undergoing  somewhat  of  a re- 
val,  and  although  many  are  opposed  to  the 
troduction  of  novelties,  some  are  energetically 
ideavouring  to  promote  more  artistic  views 
lan  have  for  some  time  obtained,  and  with 
lis  object  one  or  two  exhibitions  have  been 
stitiited. 

Last  year  the  Government  consented  to  offer 
remiums  in  a competition  open  to  the  world  for 
proposed  new  university  building  at  Leyden, 
le  professors  in  that  town  feeling  that  the 
usting  buildings  were  inadequate  for  their 
irposes. 

Ae^  a result,  thirty-six  sets  of  designs  were 
nt  iu  from  various  nations  under  motto,  and 
.0  jury  appointed  proceeded  to  examine  them 
id  reduce  their  number  to  eighteen,  as  being 
•perior  to  the  others,  and  worthy  of  a stricter 
lamination.  Tlieso  were  reduced  to  seven,  and 
these  two  were  afterwards  found  to  be  in- 
rior  to  the  remaining  five,  which  wore  marked 
follows,  — “Vivat  Academia”;  ” Quis 
Eigen  Kunst  is  eigeu  leven”;  " Qui  hazarde 
tgno  ” ; “ Art  et  Science.”  Between  the 
ithors  of  those  five  the  amount  of  the  two 
emiuma  offered  was  divided  equally.  The 
tsign  named  second  we  illustrate  in  our  present 
imber.  It  is  by  Messrs.  Tarring  & Wilkinson, 
cbitects,  of  Basinghall-street,  London. 

The  plan  of  the  warming  and  ventilation,  to 
bich  the  instructions  called  special  attention, 
IS  arranged  by  Mr.  Wilson  W.  Phipson. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  limited  to 
I'twceu  80,000?.  and  90,000?.,  but  there  is  no 
ijimediato  prospect  of  the  building  being  carried 

fjTho  design  now  illustrated  endeavours  to  give 
Ibroad  aud  dignified  elevation,  the  details  of 
liich,  executed  in  red  brick  and  terra  cotta, 
Is  freely  treated  ou  the  basis  of  some  of  the 
rl  characteristic  Dutch  architecture. 

^The  plan  is  carefully  arranged  to  give  con- 
imient  access  to  all  parts,  aud  freedom  of  cir- 
l^lation  between  the  various  class  and  lecture 
bms  and  the  central  students’  hall,  the  ground 
oor  of  which  is  occupied  entirely  by  thoni  as 

SIhall  of  couversatiou,  having  cloak  and  hat 
)m8  at  ouG  end  and  a buffet  at  the  other.  On 
) first  floor  of  the  central  hall  is  the  grand 
ituro-hall ; aud  on  the  first  floor  of  the  aur- 
'irnding  ring  of  buildiugs  are  the  wholo  of  the 
riiminatiou-halla,  and  professors',  senators’, 
1(3  curators’  rooms,  as  required  by  the  instruc- 
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' The  corridors  are  placed  round  two  large  open 
iirts,  from  which  they  obtain  plenty  of  light 


and  air,  and  they  give  continuous  access  to  all 
the  various  rooms  and  staircases. 

• staircase  from  the  principal  entrance 

IS  chiefly  used  by  the  senate  and  professors,  and 
for  the  public  on  occasions.  Four  other  stair- 
cases  are  more  especially  used  by  the  students 
in  proceeding  from  their  class-rooms,  which  are 
arranged  round  the  outer  ring  of  the  building 
on  the  ground-floor  to  their  respective  examina- 
tion-halls on  the  first  floor. 

The  class-rooms,  o.xamination-hall,  and  pro- 
fessors’  rooms  in  each  department  of  law, 
science,  philosophy,  medicine,  and  theology  are 
placed  in  groups  occupying  the  ground  and  first 
floors.  A small  lecture-room  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  south  elevation  on  the  first  floor, 
contiguous  to  the  corridors  of  approach  apper- 
taining^ to  the  great  hall,  having  the  hall- 
keepers’  and  porters’  rooms  and  a public 
entrance  underneath  the  same,  and  two  students’ 
staircases  and  entrance,  one  on  each  side. 


MATTERS  OF  INTEREST  FROM  THE 
DUBLIN  CONGRESS. 

The  Congress  of  the  British  Association,  held 
in  Dublin  within  the  past  few  days,  has  been 
marked  by  a larger  attendance  than  that  known 
at  any  of  its  previous  yearly  gatherings.  Of 
tho  President’s  remarkably  thoughtful  address 
we  spoke  last  week  at  some  length,  and  we 
also  gave  summaries  of  some  of  the  papers  read. 
Wo  now  give  abstracts  of  such  other  papers 
read  before  the  various  sections  as  can  bo  con- 
sidered  as  coming  within  the  purview  of  this 
journal. 

Science  and  the . Universities. — The  Chemical 
Section  was  presided  over  by  Professor  Maxwell 
Simpson,  who  in  his  opening  address  expressed 
regret  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge,  with  their  splendid  revenues,  contributed 
so  little  for  the  advancement  of  physical  science. 
Ho  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
the  fellowships  of  a few  of  them  which  now 
went  to  reward  young  men  for  merely  passing  a 
good  examination  should  bo  given  without  re- 
serve to  men  who  had  advanced  human  know- 
ledge in  any  department.  The  Govoramont 
should  take  into  its  own  hands  the  appointments 
to  all  scientific  chairs  in  the  universities.  It  had 
taken  primary  instruction  under  its  control,  and 
quite  recently  in  Ireland  intermediate  education 
to  a great  extent,  and  he  trusted  from  that  there 
was  a disposition  on  their  part  to  assume  the 
direction  of  higher  education. 

Several  papers  were  then  read,  including  one 
by  Dr.  Wallace,  who  reported  as  to  the  best 
means  of  developing  tho  light  from  coal  gas. 

Changes  in  Coast-lines. — In  the  Geographical 
Section,  Dr.  Phene  read  some  notes  on  ” Geo- 
graphical  Variations  on  tho  Coast  of  France.” 
Ho  drew  attention  to  a new  and  important  field 
of  research  in  which  French  geographers  had 
engaged.  M.  Ernest  Desjardins  was  foremost 
in  the  work,  aud  had  published  tho  first  tome  of 
a work  iu  which  littoral  comparisons  were  given 
of  the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  coasts  from 
the  oldest  sources  obtainable,  frequently  going 
as  far  back  as  the  first  century  of  our  era.  The 
new  branch  of  geography  brought  to  light  ports 
where  kings  and  conquerors  had  embarked  or 
landed,  which  were  no  more,  sometimes  beiog 
entirely  washed  away,  with  the  former  coasts 
evidenced  often  by  the  remains  of  submerged 
forests,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  found  far  inland 
silted  up  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  Such 
examples  abounded  along  our  own  coasts. 
Thus,  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  was 
known  in  tho  old  British  language  as  tho  ” Hoar 
rock  in  tho  wood.”  Old  data  fast  being  oblite- 
rated would  obtain  for  such  purpose  a now 
interest,  and  instead  of  sinking  into  oblivion,  or 
being  classed  with  the  dusty  rubbish  of  an  anti- 
quary, would  bo  read  with  a fresh  and  lively 
interest  by  modern  men  of  science. 

Kent’s  Cavern,  Torquay. — In  the  Geological 
Section  Mr.  Pengelly  road  his  annual  report  “ On 
the  Exploration  of  Kent’s  Cave,”  situated  in  a hill 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torbay,  in  Devonshire. 

A committee  upon  which  he,  with  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  acted,  had 
been  appointed  to  explore  it,  and  he  how  was 
prepared  with  the  results.  After  giving  the 
dimensions  of  one  portion  of  the  cavern,  named 
the  Bear’s  Den,  Mr.  Pengelly  stated  that  on 
entering  a chamber  leading  from  it,  the  fioor 
was  found  to  be  a complete  pavement  of  blocks 
of  limestone,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size. 
Their  removal  disclosed  an  almost  horizontal 
bed  of  the  typical  breccia,  the  most  ancient ' 


deposit  yet  found  in  tho  cavern.  The  chnnihcr 
measured  about  30  ft.  from  north  to  south, 
from  7 ft.  to  13  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  from 
8 ft.  to  13  ft.  from  the  roof  to  the  bottom  of  tho 
excavation.  The  only  objects  of  interest  found 
in  tho  chamber  were  four  pieces  of  bone.  Hu 
had  in  his  possession  over  7,000  boxes  of  speci- 
mens taken  from  this  cavern.  Another  part  of 
the  cavern,  called  the  Tortuous  Gallery,  yielded 
twenty-six  teeth  of  bears,  several  of  them  in 
pieces  of  jaws;  one  tooth  of  the  horse  ; several 
bones  and  pieces  of  bone ; three  bica  of  coarse, 
friable,  black  pottery,  and  a piece  of  black  flin'’ 
in  all  probability  to  strike  light.  In  the  part  of 
tho  cavern  called  the  Undervanlt,  were  found 
forty-seven  of  the  boar,  thirty-tliree  of  tho 
hymna,  and  two  of  the  fox,  fragments  of  bone, 
and  the  greater  part  of  a large  quartzite  pebble. 
Many  of  the  teeth  of  both  tho  bear  and  tho 
hyiena  were  in  jaws  or  portions  of  jaws. 

Irish  Land  and  Property  Laivs. — In  the  section 
of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  Mr.  Mur- 
rough  O’Brien  read  a paper  “ On  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  asserting  Mr.  Bright's  scheme  to  be  the 
only  feasible  economic  solution  of  the  land  ques- 
tion, if  accompanied  with  an  easier  system  of 
transfer.  Mr.  Monahan,  Q.C.,  followed  with  an 
. “ On  tho  Codification  of  Law  as  to  Sales 
of  Property.”  Dr.  Hancock  mentioned  some 
impediments  to  tho  prompt  carrying  ont  of  somo 
of  the  principles  conceded  by  the  Legislature  in 
tho  Irish  Land  Act,  and  Mr.  F.  Nolan  read  an 
essay  “ On  the  Creation  of  a Public  Commission 
to  Purchase  Land  for  Resale  to  Occupiers  in 
Ireland." 

Irish  and  Cornish  Prchi-toric  Monuments. — 
In  the  Anthropological  Section,  Miss  A.  W.  Buck- 
laud  read  a paper  entitled  “The  Prehistoric 
Monuments  of  Cornwall  as  compared  with  those 
in  Ireland.”  She  stated  that  archioologista 
were  of  opinion  that  the  prehistoric  monuments 
of  Cornwall  were  tho  work  of  the  same  race  as 
those  of  Ireland.  In  both  countries  tho  monu- 
ments consisted  of  tumuli  (including  chambered 
barrows  and  gianta’  graves),  monoliths,  circles, 
cromlechs,  and  holed  stones  (all  probably  sepul- 
chral), and  hut  circles,  cliff  castles,  curious  caves, 
and  crosses  ; whilst  in  Ireland  ratbs  and  round 
towers  wore  to  be  found.  Long  barrows  were 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Stone  age.  As  these 
were  found  only  in  the  bronze  period  in  England 
and  Scotland,  it  was  inferred  that  the  people  of 
those  countries  at  that  time  had  not  inhabited 
either  Ireland  or  Cornwall.  The  mode  of  inter- 
ment  in  Cornwall  was  chiefly  by  cremation.  The 
late  Sir  William  Wylde  believed  that  tho 
earliest  graves  in  Ireland  were  gigantic  crom- 
lechs covered  with  earth.  Circles  in  Cornwall 
were  small  as  compared  with  Stonehenge,  Ave- 
bury, and  Carnac.  Nino  existed  iu  the  extreme 
west  of  Cornwall,  bnt  no  avenues  were  traceable 
in  connexion  with  them,  and  the  same  fact  had 
been  noted  of  the  Irish  circles.  The  Comisli 
cliff  castles  and  Irish  raths  were  both  ascribed 
to  the  Danes,  but  they  essentially  differed  iu 
construction. 

Drainage  of  Fens — In  Section  G,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wheeler,  of  Boston,  read  a paper  on  the  drain- 
age of  the  Fen  land,  considered  in  relation  to 
tho  rivers  of  Groat  Britain.  Tho  subject  was 
treated  in  the  paper  under  the  three  heads  of 
Engineering,  Administration,  aud  Finance. 
Under  the  first  head  it  was  songht  to  be  shown 
that  the  object  of  all  future  legislation  should 
bo  not  drainage  only,  but  tho  regulation  of  tho 
water  supply.  Tho  circumstances  of  our  rivers 
having  boon  altered  by  the  modern  system  of 
drainage,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adapt  their 
channels  to  carry  a vastly-increasing  supply  of 
flood  water  at  nucertaio  and  distant  intervals, 
and  during  the  intervening  period  to  discharge 
the  diminished  regular  supply  in  such  a way  that 
the  channel  may  not  become  choked  by  reeds 
and  shoals,  yet  be  made  available  for  storing  a 
Bopply  of  water  iu  lieu  of  that  which  formerly 
percolated  slowly  through  the  soil.  To  effect 
this,  a modification  of  the  plan  and  waste  lands, 
adopted  by  the  old  engineers,  is  suggested,  the 
river  proper  being  adapted  for  tho  ordinary 
summer  and  winter  flow,  and  tho  flood  banks  to 
bo  set  back  sufficiently  distant  from  the  channel 
to  leave  a cess  or  margin  to  receive  the  flow  of 
the  greatest  floods.  The  space  left  between  the 
ordinary  channel  and  the  banks  beiog  only 
covered  by  water  occasionally,  would,  like  the 
waste  lands,  afford  valuable  pasturage.  Each 
water-shed  of  a main  river  should  be  subject 
to  one  Conservancy  Board.  The  whole  water- 
shed being  divided  into  districts,  the  area  of 
which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  water-sheds  of 
tributary  streams  or  other  physical  channels ; 
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the  sub-districts  are  to  be  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  commissioners,  elected  by  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  in  proportion  to  their  rate- 
able value,  and  "who  shall  have  the  charge  of  all 
local  interests ; the  general  Conservancy  Board 
to  be  elected  from  among  the  members  of  the 
district  Boards.  The  moans  of  carrying  out 
improvements  required  for  future  administra- 
tion and  maintenance  should  bo  raised  by  a tax 
on  the  rateable  value  of  the  whole  area  of  land 
within  the  watershed,  whether  rural  or  urban  ; 
as  every  acre  of  land  receives  and  contributes 
its  quota  of  the  rainfall,  so  it  should  fairly  pro- 
vide its  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
channels  for  carrying  this  off.  The  objection 
that  high  lands  can  never  be  injured,  and  are 
BO  far  away  from  tlie  flooded  districts  that  they 
do  not  require  any  improvement  of  the  river,  is 
met  by  the  answer  that  it  is  owing  to  the  drain- 
age carried  out  on  these  very  lauds  that  water 
is  poured  so  rapidly  into  the  river  as  to  cause 
the  floods,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  faii’ly  to 
contribute  towards  the  remedy,  for  the  evil 
they  have  caused. 

2'he  Land  of  Midian. — Captain  Burton  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject.  All  who  read  their  Bible, 
he  remarked,  are  familiar  with  such  phrases  as 
as  “vexing  the  Midianites,”  and  “ Jlidianitish 
women,”  but  they  did  not  know  how  hazy  on  the 
subject  of  this  grand  old  land  the  public  of  Eng- 
land was  before  the  spring  of  1877.  About 
1219  B.C.  the  Midianites  regained  their  former 
power,  but  after  the  crushing  blow  they  subse- 
quently sustained,  they  fadeout  of  Iloly  Writ,  and 
their  laud  becomes  almost  unknown.  Josephus’s 
mappers  recognised  two  Midians,  whereas  there 
has  never  been  more  than  one.  Voltaire  made  a 
mistake  about  Midian,  placing  it  on  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  considering  it  a little 
canton  of  Idumea  about  eight  leagues  long. 
Captain  Burton  described  tbo  exact  limits  of  the 
country,  and  then  proceeded  to  narrate  his  ex- 
peditions and  discoveries,  a detailed  account  of 
which  he  said  ho  would  publish  about  next 
November.  Both  expeditions  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  lead  were  sent  out  by  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  to  whom  wo  are  indebted  for  our  present 
knowledge  of  a neglected  and  most  mythical 
country.  In  1877  the  Khedive  placed  under  his 
command  the  first  expedition.  This  preliminary 
visit  lasted  little  more  than  a fortnight,  but  it 
gave  him  a fair  general  view  of  the  country,  and 
he  brought  back  specimens  of  most  of  the  metals 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  In  February, 
1878,  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and  organised  a 
second  expedition  on  a larger  scale.  They  first 
explored  Northern  Midian,  and  discovered  a 
number  of  catacombs  and  many  inscriptions 
very  deeply  cut,  but  not  easy  to  decipher.  One 
cutting  he  found  was  like  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  but  St.  George  was  without  his  horse. 
Photographs  of  the  catacombs  and  inscriptions 


many  other  provinces,  would  presently  awake 
from  her  trance, — from  her  sleep  of  ages.  Midian 
contained  a mining  region  300  miles  in  length, 
and  of  equal  depth,  and  ho  had  but  little  doubt 
that  what  the  ancients  worked  so  well  _we 
moderns  could  work  better  still,  so  that  Midian 
might  look  forward  to  the  development  of  her 
mineral  wealth. 

Cyprus. — In  the  Geographical  Section,  Major 
Wilson  read  a paper  on  Cyprus,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  dealt  with  the  natural  characteristics 
of  the  island.  Dealing  first  with  harbour  accom- 
modation, which  he  conceived  to  be  a matter  of 
special  interest  to  Great  Britain,  he  said  that 
Cyprus  possessed  no  good  natural  harbours. 
The  chief  places  of  trade,  namely,  Lamaca  and 
Limasol,  were  no  better  than  open  roadsteads, 
whilst  Salamis  and  Famagoata  were  only  arti- 
ficial harbours,  although  the  last-named  was 
capable  of  being  made  into  a substantial  place 
of  refuge.  Famagosta  was,  he  said,  considered 
a good  harbour  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  we 
must  not  forget  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
ships  used  by  the  ancients  and  those  of  the 
present  day.  He  pointed  out  that  a harbour 
which  was  sufficient  for  Greek  galleys  would 
not  do  for  English  steamers  and  men-of-war. 
Turning  to  the  question  of  population,  he  stated 
that  it  did  not  exceed  144,000,  of  whom  44,000 
were  Mohammedans.  He  described  the  disaf- 
foresting of  Cyprus,  pointing  out  that  the  poorer 
the  people  became  the  faster  the  timber  disap- 
peared, until  the  finishing  touch  was  given  by 
Mahommed  Ali,  partly  for  sale  and  partly  for 
shipbuilding  and  exportation  to  Egypt.  This 
destruction  of  the  forests  had  conduced  mate- 
rially to  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  place ; and 
another  cause  of  unhealthiuess  was  the  running 
to  waste  of  the  water  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
great  plain,  where  the  water  collected  and 
formed  mai-shes,  producing  low  fever.  The 
rivers  did  not  always  reach  the  sea,  bnt  spread 
themselves  out  in  marshes,  and  this  gave 
rise  to  a certain  amount  of  fever,  though 
not  of  a very  serious  type.  Major  Wilson 
suggested  that  one  remedy  for  fever  would 
bo  to  plant  the  eucalyptus,  or  Australian  gum- 
tree.  Having  touched  upon  the  minerals  of 
the  island,  he  finally  recommended  that  the 
Government  should  send  out,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, a scientific  expedition  to  make,  first  of 
all,  a topographical  survey  of  the  country  in 
conjunction  with  the  geological  survey,  and  an 
e.xamination  of  the  ancient  mines,  as  it  was 
possible  that  in  the  limestone  districts  cave 
deposits  would  be  discovered  similar  to  those 
Mr.  Adams  had  found  at  Malta. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  on  the 
“ Courses  of  Migration  and  Commerce,  traced 
by  Art  Relics  and  Religious  Emblems.”  In  this 
paper  references  were  first  made  to  some  re- 
markable sculptures  of  the  oldest  historical 
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Gulf  of  Akabah  the  expedition  was  very  nearly 
wrecked,  the  wretched  boiler  of  their  steamer 
having  struck  work,  and  they  were  only  saved 
by  the  exertions  of  their  Scotch  engineer,  David 
Dougall,  who  managed  to  start  the  engine  again 
when  they  were  drifting  rapidly  on  to  a reef  of 
sharp  rocks,  and  were  just  fifty  yards  off.  But 
after  this  the  Khedive  was  good  enough  to  supply 
them  with  a better  ship.  Their  explorations  in 
the  interior  were  at  one  place  interrupted  by 
the  hostility  of  the  tribes,  who  would  not  permit 
the  expedition  to  enter  their  territory  with- 
out paying  a fine  equal  to  about  lOOL  each  per 
diem.  On  the  25th  of  February,  therefore,  they 
were  obliged  to  retrace  their  footsteps.  Proceed- 
ing in  another  direction  they  found  old  smelting- 
furnaces,  and  caves  which  might  have  been 
catacombs,  and  a great  aqueduct.  They  were 
astonished  by  traces  of  immense  labour,  which 
yielded  not  a single  line  of  inscription,  nor  even 
a mason’s  mark,  to  determine  the  race  of  the 
labourers.  He  was  able  to  identify  some  of 
the  places  with  those  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 
Turqnoise  was  a favonrite  gem  among  the 
Bedouins,  and  judging  from  a large  one  he  had 
seen  inserted  in  the  stock  of  a matchlock,  which 
had  probably  been  there  for  fifty  years,  they 
were  not  liable  to  change  colour.  The  explora- 
tion of  South  Midian  was  the  most  interesting. 
Photographs  wore  taken  of  old  mining  wurks, 
and  in  some  of  the  minerals  they  found  silver 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Pathetic  indeed  is 
the  view  of  the  desolation  of  Midian.  Once 
thn  Arabia  Felix  of  the  ancients,  it  has  now 
become  Arabia  Petrma,  Arabia  Deserta.  Under 
Roman  mle  it  contained  20,000,000  of  souls. 
Now  the  popnlation  was  reduced  to  2,000,000. 
He  had  full  and  perfect  faith  that  Midian,  like 


particularly  the  “Niobe”  of  Homer,  on  Mount 
SipyluB,  and  the  Sesostris  figure  at  Nymphio, 
and  subsequently  to  the  various  colossal  and 
other  rock-hewn  sculptures  in  the  Sporades  and 
Cyclades,  having  affinity,  by  similarity  of  style, 
to  those  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  then  mentioned 
that  according  to  Strabo,  tradition  showed  that 
the  religion  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  south  of  Gaul,  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Massilia,  now  Marseilles,  and  thence  conse- 
quently it  spread  over  the  west  of  Europe  ; that 
this  religion  brought  with  it  the  idea  of  the 
colossal  in  representation,  which  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  ancient  colossal  figures  in  Brittany 
and  Britain,  and  tbe  love  for  the  colossal  still 
found  over  the  whole  of  that  part  of  France 
lying  between  Marseilles  and  Brittany,  the  old 
route  of  tin  traffio  between  Britain  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Still-existing  Phosuician  cus- 
toms were  referred  to  on  the  same  route,  and 
then  references  were  made  to  some  discoveries 
on  this  route,  and  in  the  south  of  Britain  and 
the  south  of  Ireland,  which  tended  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  ai-ticles  discovered  were  intro- 
duced by  Oriental,  probably  by  Pheenioian, 
traders.  One  of  these  was  a sculptured  human 
head  in  the  exact  style  of  Assyrian  art,  as  found 
at  Nineveh,  and  which  was  discovered  some 
slight  distance  under  the  surface  on  the  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgeumbe,  who  had  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  author  of  the  paper  to  it, 
and  furnished  him  with  a photograph.  Another 
was  a bronze  mask  or  head  found  in  a bog  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  near  the  Galtee  Moun- 
tains; it  was  the  property  of  Lord  James 
Butler,  by  whom  the  particulars  and  a photo- 
graph were  furnished  to  Dr.  Phene,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  give  his  attention  to  the 


matter,  and  throw  what  light  he  was  abb 
the  subject.  The  bronze  represented  the  hh 
of  a cow,  and  had  a close  resemblance  to  i 
head  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Myce;; 
which  he  identified  as  the  head  of  Hera, 
head  was  examined  by  Dr.  Phene  at  Athy 
every  facility  being  afforded  him  by  tbe  Gii 
Government.  The  Mycenre  relic  was  a si  i 
head  with  golden  horns,  and  the  head  founii 
Ireland  was  a bronze  one,  with  tbe  hn 
(missing)  made  to  take  on  and  off,  ther 
clearly  indicating  that  they  were  capable 
being  taken  off  for  security,  and  were  tbereft 
no  dorrbt,  also  golden.  Both  the  heads  hadn 
snn  disc  on  the  forehead;  but  the  bronze  t; 
which  be  considered  was  evidently  of  Pheenid 
workmanship,  had  also  the  emblem  of  Ast^ 
or  Asbtoreth,  the  Sidonean  deity,  on  the  fli 
head.  In  the  mask  found  in  Ireland  the  tort 
protruded,  indicating  sleep  or  rest,  and  «i 
symbolism  was  further  exemplified  by 
crescent  moon  being  placed  beneath  the  u 
disc,  and  so  indicative  of  her  rest  or  sleelj 
strong  similitude  when  taken  in  connexion  -a 
the  well-known  appeal  to  tbe  priests  of  IS 
who  must  have  represented  their  deitieJJ 
action  or  occupation.  “ Cry  aloud,  for  he  { 
god;  either  be  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuiniil 
sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked.”  Dr.  PK. 
who  had  gone  over  the  whole  districts  refe| 
to  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  the  Levant,  andrj 
complete  course  in  France,  found  a cow’s  .ij 
sculptured  in  the  island  of  Paros,  and  anc« 
on  part  of  an  ancient  temple  now  forming! 
lintel  of  a Greek  church,  near  Amyclae,  not  ! 
from  Sparta.  Another  object  of  great  intr) 
was  represented,  as  were  all  the  others,  i 
fine  photograph  representing  a bronze  figu^l 
a deity,  shown  to  be  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  ij 
at  Vienne,  near  Besantjon,  not  far  from  tbfj 
route  referred  to,  through  Gaul.  This 
bore  on  its  head  an  enormous  crown  comp:il 
of  hammers,  the  number  of  which  agrees  1 
tbe  united  number  of  the  Kabiri  of  Samotll 
and  the  Cyclopes  of  Sicily,  their  occuptj 
being  the  same,  viz.  that  of  metallurgists,  j 
attitude  of  this  deity  and  the  vessel  he  hokj 
his  right  hand  agree  with  the  representatiii 
one  of  the  Kabiri  on  a coin  of  Porgamus.  \ 
Nesit  Years  Meeting-place. — At  a meeti’i 
the  general  committee  for  the  purpose  of  ci 
mining  the  places  of  meeting  in  1879  and  cj 
and  for  appointing  the  officers  and  councl 
the  ensuing  year,  invitations  were  read,-H 
from  Sheffield,  requesting  the  AsBociatic! 
meet  there  in  1879,  and  another  from  Swff'. 
asking  the  Association  to  meet  there  in 
It  was  resolved  that  the  next  meeting  o 
Association  should  bo  held  on  the  6bh  of  A. 
in  Sheffield,  and  in  Swansea  in  1880.  Prot 
Huxley  moved,  and  Professor  Flowers  seca 
that  Mr.  George  T.  Allman,  F.R.S.,  be  appo 
president  elect  for  tbe  meeting  at  Shoffieldt 


THE  CASTLE  AT  0ASTLBA0RE.*i: 


Tiie  remains  of  Castleacre  Castle  liavji 
interest  apart  from  their  picturesque  h^' 
They  present  features  of  great  value,  whicti 
may  notice,  are  of  different  ages.  So  e^| 
is  this,  that  many  diverse  opinions  have  \i 
expressed,  and  much  speculation  has  beert 
tured  upon,  to  account  for  what  is,  in  fad 
blending  of  the  works  of  different  dates. 
progress  of  antiquarian  science  enables  :f. 
undertake  our  investigation  with  more  cert^ 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  with  respect  to  tlH 
of  the  various  parts.  Let  us  examine  brielj* 
opinions,  first,  of  our  predecessors.  Passinjli 
the  speculations  of  early  describers  of  O’ 
acre,  we  are  indebted  to  the  painstakiHi 
searches  of  Mr.  Uarrod  for  an  admirable  dei' 
tion  of  the  remains  in  a work  of  no  small  l;i 
to  Norfolk  antiquaries.  The  nature  oU 
earthworks  attracted  his  attention,  and  h i 
satisfied  that  the  rectangnlar  enclosure  c| 
outer  ballium,  enclosing  the  village,  was  o!;! 
different  construction  to  the  circular-fdl 
earthworks  abutting  upon  tbe  angle  foil 
the  castle  proper,  the  inner  courts,  ani 
raised  mound  of  the  keep.  Then,  agaiin' 
masonry  walls  built  on  these  inner  conr 
those  of  the  shell-keep  itself  at  once  testifiai 
different  period  for  their  construction.  Th 
rightly  assigned  to  William  do  Warenna’i 
kept  his  court  here.  Recorded  history  : , 
testifies  to  his  having  erected  a castle. ^ 
Their  Norman  character  testifies  readily  t 
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late,  apart  from  the  analogy  of  the  shell-keep 
jefore  us  to  similar  remains  of  the  same  date. 
Sere  we  may  note  in  passing,  how  readily  in 
ihose  days  research  has  demonstrated  that 
[Borman  keeps  were  not  always  rectangular, 
mch  as  Rochester,  London,  Dover,  and  many 
jtliersj  hut  that  they  wore  very  frequently  cir- 
;ular,  like  Conisborough,  and  polygonal,  like 
rickhill,  Lincoln,  &c.,  and  that  the  shell-keeps 
frere  common  enough  in  buildings  of  Norman 
late,  as  they  were  in  later  ones,  such  as  Tre- 
naton,  Restormel,  Windsor,  &c.  The  rectangular 
mclosuro  of  the  outer  ballium  he  rightly  ascribes 
,0  the  Romans.  This  is  likely  enoagli,  for  its 
■oanded  angles  are  analogous  to  the  fortified 
iamps  so  prevalent  in  the  country,  and  the 
'ormation  of  the  banks  and  ditch  testifies  to  a 
tgolarity  of  construction  not  to  be  found  in 
my  but  Roman  works.  In  addition,  Mr.  Harrod 
iiscovered  Roman  pottery  in  the  bank  abutting 
ipoE  the  mound  of  the  keep;  and  it  maybe 
loted  in  support  of  this  Roman  origin  that  the 
ioman  road,  the  “Redder  Way,”  leads  in  a line 
itraiglit  for  miles  direct  from  the  north  gate 
iowards  Hunstanton,  or  rather  to  the  station  at 
Brancastor.  These  facts  may  assure  us  that 
;lie  banks  enclosing  the  village  were  the  enclo- 
lures  of  a Roman  or  Romauo-British  town.  Its 
listory  is  unknown,  its  name  has  passed  away, 
ind  tho  assurance  that  here  is  a Roman  site 
vaiting  for  identification  may  stimulate  local 
.ntiquaries  to  fill  up  this  gap  in  our  knowledge. 
?he  circular  mounds  call  for  our  special  atten- 
ion.  Mr.  Harrod  points  out  their  junction  with 
he  rectangular  earthwork,  and  argues  that  they 
rere  in  existence  prior  to  tho  latter,  which  was 
herefore  modified,  and  its  lines  formed  up  to 
hem,  that  they  might  be  attached  to  and  form 
gtortion  of  the  stronghold.  The  effect  of  this 
?ould  be  to  give  a British  date  to  them.  He 
ays: — “The  Roman  construction  of  the  site 
■eing  established,  how  can  the  very  eccentric 
orm  of  the  works  be  accounted  for  ? It  will 

0 seen  that  the  west  bank,  of  Roman  construe- 
ion,  is  perfectly  straight,  the  north  and  south 
■anks  do  not  run  at  right  angles  with  it,  but 
icline  inwards ; the  northern  are  bending  con- 
iderably  at  its  eastern  extremity  to  join  the 
ircular  work.” 

Our  associate,  Mr.  Vere  Irvine,  whose  decease 
•as  BO  greatly  deplored,  and  whose  acquaint- 
nce  with  ancient  earthworks  was  probably 
tferioi'  to  that  of  no  other  investigator,  prepared 
careful  plan  of  these  remains,  and  has  given  a 
icid  description  in  an  early  volume  of  our 
Dumal.  He  points  out  that  the  circular  works, 
istend  of  having  caused  the  modification  of 
■50  rectangular  ones,  have,  in  fact,  been  formed 
p against  them,  thereby  proving  the  prior 
xistcncG  of  tho  latter.  He  assigned  a Saxon 
ate  to  tho  mounds.*  An  examination  of  his 
Ian,  side  by  side  with  that  of  Mr.  Harrod,  and 
itli  tho  remains,  is  convincing  that  the  former 
; tho  more  correct  of  the  two,  and  that  the 
rcular  earthworks  have  been  formed  against 
10  older  rectangular  ones,  and  in  part  beside 
lem.  Are  these  mounds,  therefore,  Saxon,  or 
my  they  not  bo  of  the  same  Norman  date  as 
lie  ivy-clad  walls  upon  them?  Here  the 
■jsearchos  of  recent  years  come  to  our  aid.  It 
iiable.s  us  to  answer  Mr.  Harrod’s  inquiry.  Ho 
jka,  “ Thore  is  no  doubt  of  the  castle  having 
2en  erected  by  the  De  Wareuues,  bat  did  they 
iinatruct  the  enormous  earthworks  of  which  I 
ave  spoken  as  the  south-east  angle  ? ” Similar 
jionnds  to  this  are  found  all  over  our  country, 
bmotimes  destitute  of  all  later  masonry,  some- 
^mes  crowned  with  building  of  Norman  date, 

8 ia  this  case.  We  also  possess  a vast  number 
f smaller  mounds,  probably  the  remains  of 
jwellings  of  smaller  class.  I proceed  to  show 
jy  inference  and  analogy  with  some  of  these 
ixamples  elsewhere,  that  these  mounds  are  of 
laxon  date,  and  that  their  formation  is  alto- 
ether  irrespective  of  tlie  late  buildings  which 
'uvo  been  adapted  to  them.  Norwich  ia  known 
.1  have  had  a castle  in  the  seventh  century, 
ihe  present  building  has  no  relation  to  tho  older 
Ian  of  the  circular  earthworks  upon  which  it 
lands.  Lewes  Castle,  built  by  Earl  Warenne, 

ocenrreDce  of  Saxon  work  is  pointed  out  in 

1 series  of  uvtides,  of  no  aiiiall  value  to  the  investigation 
' this  class  of  monuments,  which  have  appeared  ui  the 
:«iWcrinrccent  year-s.  Under  the  aiguature  “ G.  T.C.,’‘we 
p recognise  tho  author  to  be  an  antiquary  whose 
^'searehes,  so  ably  conducted  formally  years,  have  thrown 
Imsiderablo  light  upou  castellated  remaiua.  lie  notices 
jie  Komuii  oauips  now  forming  part  of  the  later  castles  at 
roughnm  and  Brough.  Others  could  be  readily  added, 
he  ancient  sites,  probably  like  that  at  Castleacre,  were 

used  by  the  Romans,  adapted  by  the  Saxons,  and 
islly  bv  the  Normans,  Ho  instances  also  the  mound  of 
|ie  castle  of  Caerleou,  which  has  been  thrown  up  over 

‘flier  work  of  Roman  date.— B. 


who  erected  this,  has  a similar  earlier  mound. 
This  castle  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the 
Rape  of  Lewes,  one  of  the  primary  divisions, 
the  six  Rapes  of  Sussex,  each  of  which  had  a 
castlo  in  Saxon  times,  in  each  case  occupied  by 
tbo  later  masonry  castle  of  the  Roman  pos- 
sessors. At  Chichester  tho  mound  remains ; at 
Arundel  and  Lowes  they  have  the  shell  keeps  of 
Norman  date.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Saxon 
strongholds  are  known  to  have  existed  at  Tam- 
worth,  Windsor,  Builbh,  Launceston,  Warwick, 
and  a multitude  of  other  instances,  and  in  all 
these  cases  the  mounds  exist  with  buildings  of 
later  date  above  them.  Tho  mounds  alone,  in  a 
deserted  state,  and  apparently  never  covered 
with  later  masonry,  exist  at  Mexborongh, 
Brenchly,  Earls  Barton,  and  many  other  places. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  exists  at 
Ely  a remarkable  earthen  mound.  It  stands 
due  south  of  the  south  transept  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  in  a lino  east  from  Ely  Porta.  It  is 
separated  from  tho  buildings  of  the  cathedral 
by  a well-defined  valley,  crossed  by  a raised 
causeway,  now  the  well-known  approach  to  the 
south  side.  It  is  shown  in  Buck’s  view,  and 
called  “Mill  Hill,”  and  most  probably  a mill 
stood  on  it  in  former  times.  It  is  now  called 
“ Cherry  Hill.”  Like  others  of  its  class,  it  is 
circular  in  form,  and  a winding  path  leads 
aronnd  it  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  where  it 
presents  a level  platform,  60  ft.  in  diameter. 
Its  height  and  extent  forbid  us  to  conclude  that 
it  was  ever  thrown  up  for  tho  base  of  a mill,  and 
a short  examination  of  its  position  suffices  to 
convince  that  it  ia  tho  site  of  an  ancient  castle, 
built  for  tho  defence  of  the  monastery.  This 
is  not  the  site  of  the  castlo  built  by  Bishop 
Ingellus,  1133,  which  stood  elsewhere.  It  has 
no  recorded  history,  but  wo  have  these  facts  to 
gnide  us.  It  stands  close  to  tho  site  chosen  in 
Saxon  times  for  tho  monastery,  and  has  evi- 
dently been  placed  there  for  tho  defence  of  the 
latter  ; it  was  not  used  in  Norman  times.  We 
know  that  tho  nunnery  had  no  defence  when 
ravaged  by  tho  Danes,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  it  was  one  thrown  up  to  prevent 
a similar  catastrophe  on  the  re-foundation  by 
King  Edgar,  or  one  of  the  fortifications  made 
by  Hereward,  the  last  of  the  English.  There 
exists  also  a mound  very  similar  to  tho  last, 
little  known,  about  a mile  from  Middleton 
Towers,  on  the  road  to  King’s  Lynn.  It  is  larger, 
loftier,  and  has  a perfectly  defined  outer  ram- 
part and  small  ditch  outside  the  main  ditch,  at 
the  base  of  the  circular  mound.  The  path 
winds  aronnd  tho  circular  hill  quite  up  to  the 
summit.  Tho  height  is  fully  90  ft.,  the  ditch  is 
fully  40  ft.  across,  and  15  ft.  deep,  while  the 
outer  ditch  is  8 ft.  wide  and  5 ft.  deep.  The 
ascent  is  very  steep,  and  the  fortifications,  sur- 
rounded with  palisades,  must  have  offered  a 
formidable  resistance  to  a foe.  At  Laughteu- 
iu-the-Morthen,  the  deserted  Saxon  monnd  is 
not  unlike  that  at  Tickhill.  Both  belonged  to 
the  same  Saxon  owner,  but  only  Tickhill  became 
tho  site  of  a Norman  dwelling.  It  may  be  noted 
that  these  mounds  do  not  appear  in  the  purely 
Norman  typo  of  castle,  such  as  Rochester, 
London,  Dover*,  Scarborough,  Carlisle,  New- 
castle, Richmond,  Canterbury,  &c.  These  were 
built  mostly  on  level  ground.  At  Guildford,  the 
Norman  keep  is  only  partially  built  upon  an 
earlier  mound.  At  Porchester,  a very  small 
mound  is  banked  against  the  Norman  walls,  and 
at  Conisboi’ough  and  Scarborough  the  bases  of 
the  keeps  are  eloping  in  masonry,  as  if  carrying 
out  the  tradition  of  the  earlier  mounds  of  earth. 
Tho  number  of  these  circirlar  mounds  and 
ditches  on  Saxon  sites,  indeed,  is  so  great  that 
we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  evidence  of 
their  almost  uniform  plan;  while  the  varying 
form  of  tho  Norman  keeps  is  valuable  as  evi- 
dence that  the  Norman  builders,  recognising 
the  importance  of  retaining  the  strongholds 
already  formed,  simply  adapted  their  works  iu 
masonry  to  suit  the  form  of  existing  mounds. 
To  each  an  extent  was  this  done,  especially  with 
tbo  shell  keeps,  tlie  form  of  which  more  readily 
accommodated  itself  to  that  of  the  mounds, 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  example  of  one 
apart  from  the  presence  of  the  earlier  mound. 
Wo  may  therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Saxon  stronghold  was  a mound  sarrouuded  with 
a strong  enclosure  of  wooden  palisade,  and 
several  ditches  of  greater  or  less  depth ; and 
that  at  a later  (Norman)  date  the  palisades 
were  removed,  and  masonry  works  substituted. 

From  these  remaius  we  may  form  a gi'aphic 
idea  of  a Saxon  Thane’s  mansion ; wo  recon- 
cile the  earthen  remains  to  tho  descriptions  of 
so  many  early  writers  who  speak  of  a con- 


stant use  of  timber  in  such  dwellings  ; and  we 
may  realise  the  view  of  such  a dwelling  as  ia 
pictured  in  more  than  one  Saxon  MS.* 

While  we  may  believe  that  a Saxon  strong- 
hold was  almost  always  of  this  description, 
they  afford  us  sufficient  reason  for  not  with- 
holding our  assent  to  the  dictum  that  there 
wei'o  no  castles  in  England  until  the  Norman 
conquest,  as  has  been  stated,  nor  are  we  with- 
out evidence  that  even  walls  were  occasionally 
used.f 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Norman 
castles  and  dwellings  were  never  erected  on 
mounds  of  the  same  date.  Possibly  in  some 
cases  this  was  so,  but  probably  so  only  very 
early  in  the  Norman  occupation.  In  Normandy 
we  know  it  was  BO,t  and  the  custom  in  its 
general  arrangements  may  have  been  tolerably 
universal  up  to  the  eleventh  century  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  as  well.  Indeed,  wo 
may  withhold  our  opinion  whether  or  not 
the  square  keeps  proper  were  nob  originated 
by  the  Normans  iu  England  rather  than 
by  them  in  Normandy.  The  sudden  in- 
crease of  wealth  consequent  upon  the  conquest 
gave  the  Norman  settlers  here  ample  means  of 
gratifying  their  taste  for  fine  buildings,  and  tlio 
constant  references  to  the  erection  of  stone 
castles  by  the  old  chroniclers  is  amply  borne 
out  by  the  remains  still  numerous  iu  England. 
It  furnishes  us  with  a sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  after  the  first  few  years  at  least 
of  the  occupation  of  England,  they  discarded 
the  plan  of  construction  w'ith  mounds,  ditches, 
and  mere  palisades,  common  alike  in  Saxon 
England  and  Normandy,  for  the  durable  works 
in  stone. 


THE  TUMULI  OF  THE  FENS.§ 
Amongst  the  relics  of  antiquity  remaining  in 
the  Fens,  few  have  caused  more  discussion,  or 
been  more  fruitful  in  differences  of  opinion,  than 
the  mounds  generally  called  tumuli.  Some 
have  considered  them  to  be  beacon  hills,  others 
have  classed  them  as  sacrificial  mounds,  as 
sepulchral  monuments,  or  as  places  of  refuge 
from  the  floods,  while  another  idea  has  been 
that  they  are  more  recent  erections  for  wind- 
mills or  pleasui'e-mounds.  As,  however,  their 
existence  has  been  certified  by  Dugdale  200 
years  since,  when  tbeir  origin  was  as  much  a 
mystery  as  now,  the  two  latter  suggestions 
do  not  appear  probable ; although  tho  use  of 
ancient  embankments  as  tho  site  of  wind  mills 
is  not  unfreqnent.  Two  good  examples  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  Lynn-road,  erected  on  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  sea-bank,  one  of  them  the 
fine  mill  called  the  eight-sailed  mill.  The 
earliest  mention  I have  discovered  of  a tumulus 
iu  the  Feus  is  in  the  life  of  Guthlac,  abonb 
700  A.D.,  who,  we  are  told,  found  on  arriving 
at  Orowland  a green  mound  that  had  been 

opened  by  treasure  - seekers Another 

mound  close  to  the  Smoeth-road  Station,  be- 
tween Lynn  and  Wisbech,  has  also  a traditional 
interest.  It  is  called  tho  giant’s  grave,  and  the 
inhabitants  relate  that  there  lie  the  remains  of 
the  giant  slain  by  Hickathrift  with  a cart-wheel 
and  axletree.  The  monnd  has  not  been  examined. 
It  lies  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  with  a slight 
depression  round  it,  and  has  now  only  an  eleva- 
tiou  of  a few  feet.  A cross  was  erected  upon  it, 
and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring  church- 

• The  Bayeaux  tapestry  repreaenta  on©  or  two  fortified 

places  of  timber,  erected  on  mounds.  One  is  being  attacked, 
and  while  tho  assault  is  being  made  ou  one  side,  others  of 
the  assailants  are  endeavouriug  with  torches  to  set  lire  to 
the  woodwork.  Wo  should  note  that  there  are  some  few 
records  of  Saxon  castles  and  fortilications  being  erected  of 
stone.  Part  of  tho  existing  causeway  at  Tuinworth  is  held 
to  be  of  Saxon  masonry,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  records 
the  surrounding  of  the  burg  at  Towcester  with  a stone  wall 
in  tbo  time  of  King  Edward  the  elder. 

t “ Q.  T.  C.,"  iu  his  article  on  Eaton,  Scoton,  and  Huu- 
tingdon,  iu  the  series  already  alluded  to,  notes  the  following 
characteristics  of  tho  work  of  this  class:— "Not  only  is 
there  a mound,  but  the  level  of  the  area  contained  within 
the  inner  ditches  is  generally  higher  than  the  land  imme- 
diately around.  This  is  remarkably  so  ut  Builth  niid 
Kilpeck  among  manj’  others,  and  was  apparently  intended 
to  give  the  noracstic  buildings  greater  safety,  aud  an 
advantage  when  actually  attacked.  This  distinction  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  pointed  out,  and  it  is  possible  that 
upon  it  may  turn  the  identificatiou  of  many  of  the  earth- 
works tlie  date  of  which  is  unknown." 

t M.  de  Caumout,  in  his  " Abecedare,”  discusses  the  con- 
struction and  arraiigement  of  several  of  the  strongholds  of 
some  of  the  chiefs  contemporary  with  William  tho  Con- 
queror,  and  those  of  some  wbo  accompanied  him  to 
England.  They  aro  generally  similar  to  what  we  should 
now  unhesitatingly  coll  8uxou.  Oue  has  a close  resem- 
bliincc  to  the  plan  of  Castleacre ; others  have  so  early  an 
appearance  as  almost  to  raise  the  belief  that  the  Normans 
may  have  utilised  learlior  works  there  as  here.  M.jVioUet- 
le-l)uc  instances  later  works  with  the  earthen  banks  of  tho 
Gallo-Roman  period. 

§ By  Mr.  Jonathan  Peckover.  Road  at  the  Wisbech 
Congress  of  the  British  Archaologicsl  Association. 
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yard  of  Terrington  St.  Jolin’s,  bearing  the 
eingular  name  of  “ Hickathrift’a  candlestick.” 
The  majority,  however,  of  the  Fen  tumuli 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  Bank. 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Skertchley,  in  their  recent 
work  on  the  Fenland,  gave  a list  of  twenty-five 
in  the  district,  twenty  of  which  are  within  two 
miles  of  the  ancient  sea  • bank.  They  infer 
accordingly,  with  some  probability,  that  those 
who  made  the  sea  - walls  made  the  tumnli. 
Only  one  mound  is  mentioned  by  them  in  Wal- 
Boken,  but  there  is  a second  not  far  from  the 
chapel-of-ease  in  New  "Walsoken,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  now  deserted  channel  of  the 
Ouse.  This  has  never  been  examined  carefully, 
and  may  have  stood  there  in  early  times  as  a 
guard  to  the  entrance  of  river,  or  be  of  more 
recent  construction Speaking  of  Marsh- 

land, Skertchley  says  that  their  churches  are 
very  beautiful,  and  here  are,  too,  many  such  of 
the  tumuli.”  Skertchley  also  mentions  a mound 
at  Elm,  near  which  some  Roman  coins  were 
found  in  1713  of  the  later  empire.  The  people 
had  strange  notions  about  it,  affirming  they 
frequently  saw  a light  upon  it  in  dark  winter 
nights.  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  field  at 
the  back  of  the  Girls’  School,  where  there  are 
still  remains  of  earthworks.  In  1757  several 
human  skeletons  were  found  with  the  arms  of  a 
British  warrior,  an  iron  sword,  spear,  and  umbo 
of  a shield,  &c.,  in  a kind  of  tumulus  between 
Chatteris  Ferry  and  Somersham.  Between 
Chatteris  and  Ely  also  are  three  in  a triangular 
form,  as  stated  by  Watson  in  his  History  of 
Wisbech.  Sir  William  Dugdale,  the  author  of 
the  History  of  Embanking,  in  writing  to  Sir 
Wm.  Brown,  states  that  while  journeying 
through  Marshland  (abont  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century)  ‘‘he  had  come  across 
several  mounds  which  ho  hoped  would  be 
explored  to  ascertain  what  historic  evidences 
they  contain.”  Two  hundred  years  elapsed, 
and  it  was  not  till  1S65  that  any  antiquarian 
exploration  was  made,  when  the  Rev.  John 
Davies,  the  then  rector  of  Walsoken,  superin- 
tended the  opening  of  a mound  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  parish  church  and  by  the  roadside. 
He  informs  us  that  2 ft.  from  the  summit  sheep- 
bones  were  found  and  several  pieces  of  wood 
imperfectly  charred ; -1  ft.  lower  other  bones, 
and  a piece  of  metal,  described  by  Mr.  Davies 
as  the  iron  handle  of  a sword,  were  exhumed. 
No  human  remains  were  discovered.  I believe 
Mr.  Davies  was  inclined  to  consider  the 
mound  to  have  been  used  for  sacrificial  pur- 
poses, as  the  western  slope  was  much  more 
sloped  than  the  eastern.  The  relics  found  in 
the  operations  are  deposited  in  the  Wisbech 
Museum.  No  further  search  was  made  into  the 
interior  of  the  tumuli  until  it  was  suggested  by 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Jackson,  of  Parson  Drove, 
that  the  coming  of  the  Congress  to  Wisbech 
offered  a specially  favourable  opportunity  for 
further  exploration,  and  a committee  was  formed 
to  examine  the  Leverington  mounds.  Their 
report  gives  the  more  minute  details  of  the 
work,  and  although  they  failed  to  discover  any- 
thing which  would  certainly  explain  their 
original  purpose  of  the  tumuli,  some  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  subject.  In  neither  mound 
have  human  remains  been  identified,  nor  any 
very  ancient  pottery,  although  fragments  of 
vessels  glazed  and  unglazod  were  not  nu- 
frequent.  Mr.  Sharpe’s  mound,  called  ‘‘  The 
Rabbit  Hill,”  is  101  ft.  in  diameter,  and  20  ft. 
high.  That  in  Mr.  Webster’s  field  is  10  ft.  in 
diameter  and  10  ft.  higli.  The  older  inhabitants 
have  a belief  that  the  former  is  sepulchral,  and 
that  ghosts  haunt  it,  and  the  more  superstitious 
dread  to  pass  it  at  night.  It  has  been  con- 
structed carefully  with  alternate  layers  of  silt 
and  clay,  stiffened  with  water,  and  the  founda- 
tion was  found  4 ft.  below  the  present  surface 
of  the  land,  standing  on  a bed  of  sandy  silt, 
1 ft.  deep.  This  rested  on  a thin  bed  of  blue 
clay,  1 ft.  4 in.  in  thickness ; at  the  edge  of  the 
mound  the  same  stratum  was  reached,  without 
the  superincumbent  silt,  at  a depth  of  4 ft.  from 
the  land  level.  In  both  cases  the  foundation 
stood  on  tho  bare  surface,  without  trace  of 
herbage.  In  the  centre  tho  “ made  earth  ” was 
distinctly  visible,  resting  on  the  water-formed 
beach.  The  same  was  found  to  be  the  case  in 
Mr.  Webster's  mound,  but  there  tho  foundation 
in  the  centre  was  reached  I ft.  below  the  present 
land-level,  resting  on  sandy  silt  of  uneven 
surface,  4 in.  or  5 in.  deep,  beneath  which  was 
the  layer  of  blue  clay,  1 ft.  4 in.  thick.  This 
layer  was  found  on  the  south-west  side,  in  the 
field,  at  the  depth  of  2 ft.  7 in.,  and  on 
the  cast  side  at  the  edge,  at  the  depth 


of  5 ft.  6 in.  From  this  wo  may  gather 
that  a natural  rise  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  the 
mound,  and  that  it  was  erected  on  unenclosed 
land  washed  by  the  tides.  The  pottery  and 
bones  found  in  both  these  tumuli  are  deposited 
in  the  Wisbech  Museum.  But  the  difficulties  of 
coming  to  a conclusion  as  to  the  date  of  erection 
are  much  increased  by  the  numerous  rabbit- 
burrows  running  deep  into  the  interior,  many 
fragments  of  quite  modem  china  having  been 
found  introduced  by  this  means.  A mound  in 
Tyd  St.  Giles  parish,  in  Carrow  Field,  not  far 
from  tho  site  of  Dunton  Hall,  was  levelled  by 
the  tenant  this  spring,  and  a curious  specimen 
of  pottery,  in  good  preservation,  exhumed.  It 
is  in  the  shape  of  a jug,  round  the  neck  rude 
frog-like  ornaments,  and  the  body  of  the  vessel 
has  a pattern  like  fishes’  scales.  This  singular  relic 
has  been  lent  to  the  Museum  during  the  sittings  of 
the  congress,  for  the  inspection  of  the  members. 
These  mounds  are  not  nnfrequently  in  pairs. 
There  are  two  at  Walpole  and  Fishtoft,  and 
there  were  two  at  Fleet,  in  a like  position.  One 
of  the  latter  has  been  demolished,  but  it  bore 
a considerable  resemblance  in  shape  to  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  mound,  while  the  remaining  one,  now 
overgrown  with  trees,  has  a similar  form  to  Mr. 
Webster’s.  It  is  very  probable  that  there  was 
a tumulus  in  Wisbech  itself,  as  an  open  space  on 
the  North  Brink  is  still  called  the  Low.  These 
few  notes  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
mysterious  Fen  tumuli  are  offered  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  aid  towards  the  eln'Idatiou  of 
the  interesting  problem  of  when,  why,  and  by 
whom  they  were  erected.  It  will  be  seen  that 
all  these  tumuli  are  not  of  one  class,  and  I 
would  venture,  in  concluding,  to  arrange  them 
as  follows  : — Firstly, — Burial  mounds,  such  as 
that  described  near  Chatteris,  and  possibly  the 
Crowland  Hill.  Secondly, — Mounds  with  crosses, 
as  the  Giant’s  Grave  in  the  Smeetb,  and  pro- 
bably the  Low  at  Wisbech,  the  White  Cross,  the 
shaft  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Bank  House 
garden,  having  been  erected  on  its  site ; and 
lastly,  the  mounds  connected  with  the  ” Roman 
banks,”  whose  use  is  at  present  undetermined. 


ST.  MARY-LE-BOW,  CHEAPSIDE. 

A FACULTY  has  been  applied  for  to  effect 
certain  alterations  and  repairs  to  this  chorch, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  has  intimated  his 
intention  of  granting  such  faculty  as  prayed  in 
a notice  affixed  to  the  church  - door  dated 
August  16th,  1878,  unless  some  valid  reason 
can  be  shown  to  the  contrary. 

The  alterations  proposed  consist  of  putting  tlie 
main  fabric  of  the  church  in  thorough  repair, 
repairing  the  roof,  dormers,  ceiling  and  its 
timbers  ; cleaning  and  repairing  the  walls 
externally  j rebuilding  the  parapet  wall  on  the 
east  side  of  the  vestibule,  and  repointing  it;  tho 
repair  of  the  tower  and  lower  part  of  the  spire, 
involving,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
following  works,  viz.,  tho  resetting  and  fixing 
of  the  vases  at  tho  angles  of  the  upper  stage  of 
the  spire,  the  pointing  of  the  flying  buttresses, 
repair  of  the  flat  and  trap  door  at  the  top  of  the 
central  staircase,  and  tho  covering  of  the  flat 
with  lead  ; the  repair  of  the  balcony  in  Cheap- 
side  and  its  railing, — this  balcony,  as  we  know, 
had  its  origin  in  the  old  “ seldom  ” or  shed  in 
which  our  kings  used  to  sit  to  see  the  jousts  and 
ridings  in  Cheapside  ; — the  cleaning  and  repair- 
ing of  the  whole  of  the  stonework  generally,  and 
its  repointing. 

In  the  interior,  the  works  proposed  are  the 
re-arrangement  of  tho  east  end,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  proper  stalls  for  the  clergy  and  choir ; 
the  removal  and  ro-fixing  of  the  pulpit ; the 
removal  of  the  whole  of  the  present  seats  and 
the  substitution  of  open  benches  of  oak,  or 
stained  deal  of  suitable  design  ; the  remodelling 
of  the  teredos,  or  its  removal  and  replacement 
by  a new  teredos  of  suitable  design. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  in  contem- 
plation is  5,000/.,  to  which  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  have  agreed  to  contribute  2,000/. 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  site  of 
Allhallows  Church,  Bread-street,  recently  sold 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Union  of  Beneflees 
Act. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield,  M.A. 


The  Recent  rioods. — At  Lowestoft  much 
damage  has  been  done  by  the  flooding  of  houses 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  owing  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  sewerage.  The  Improvement 
Commissioners  intend  to  construct  a larger 
sewer  having  an  outlet  into  the  harbour. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHHDOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  WISBECH. 

Continuing  onr  account*  of  this,  the  thirty- 
fifth  Congress  of  the  British  Archmological 
Association,  we  have  to  add  that,  on  Thursday 
in  last  week  the  members  left  Wisbech  iu  large 
numbers  by  special  train  for  King’s  Lymi,  where 
they  were  met  by  one  of  their  vice-presidents, 
Sir  Lewis  Jarvis,  and  conducted  by  him  to  the 
Guildhall,  where  the  maces,  &c.,  belonging  to 
the  corporation  were  exhibited,  and  commented 
upon  by  Messrs.  Bloxam,  Lambert,  and  others. 
Mr.  W.  De  Gray  Birch  gave  an  interestingi 
account  of  several  of  the  oldest  deeds.  The 
party  next  crossed  over  from  the  Guildhall 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  a fine  cruci- 
form  building,  almost  the  largest  parish  i 
church  iu  England.  It  has  two  western 
towers,  a central  lantern,  nave,  transepts,  and 
chancel.  The  earliest  work  was  pointed  out  in 
the  western  towers,  where  Norman  and  Early 
English  are  strangely  commingled.  These  por-i 
tions  of  the  edifice  are  very  much  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  The  church  has  some  beautiful 
Early  English  work,  but  the  gx-eater  bulk  is  of 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  and,  large  as  the  present 
building  is,  it  has  suffered  a great  curtailment. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  i 
lofty  western  steeple  and  the  central  Ian. 
tern  were  destroyed,  and  afterwards  the. 
aisles  of  the  church  were  rebuilt  in  a very 
plain  and  reduced  form.  All  this  and  much 
more  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  pointed  out ; and  Mr. 
M.  n.  Bloxam  called  attention  to  the  beautiful 
and  well-known  brass,  now  placed  under  one  of 
the  church  towers.  The  party,  on  leaving  tliei 
chui-ch,  inspected  what  remains  of  the  monastic  i 
buildings  on  its  south  side,  and,  following  their 
guide,  passed  through  the  gateway  and  only 
existing  feature  of  the  Whitefriars,  at  the  end 
of  a long  street  in  which  were  some  interesting 
specimens  of  ancient  domestic  architecture.! 
The  visitors  then  walked  along  the  sites  of  somei 
of  the  old  fortifications,  and  came  at  last  to  the: 
Red  Mount,  so  called  from  a singular  littlo 
octagonal  chapel,  built  of  red  brick,  stand- 
ing upon  it,  and  having  inside,  on  the  topmost 
floor,  a small  shrine-like  chapel  of  stone,  in  the 
form  of  a Greek  cross,  the  roof  being  richly : 
panelled.  The  peculiarities  of  the  building  were: 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  who  saidi 
that  it  is  known  to  have  been  a Guild  Chapel,, 
and  dates  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen-i 
tury ; but  the  mound  on  which  it  stands, 
probably  a tumulus,  was  called  at  an  earlier 
period  the  Lady  Mount. 

After  visiting  the  Custom-house,  the  party  pro- : 
ceeded  to  the  remainsof  the  Grey  Friars’  Church,  I 
consisting  of  a Perpendicular  tower,  hexagonal  in  i 
form,  and  standing  on  four  arches  of  the  Deco- . 
rated  period.  Hero  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slight  gave 
some  account  of  the  old  buildings  that  once 
stood  on  the  spot,  and  the  party  then  made  an , 
inspection  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  a 
budding  of  considerable  extent,  height,  and 
regularity,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  After 
partaking  of  luncheon  at  the  Globe  Hotel,  the  i 
company,  joined  by  a largo  addition  of  visitors  ; 
from  Hunstanton  and  other  places,  set  off  in 
carriages  to  Castle  Rising,  -which  was  fully 
described  by  Mr.  Brock. 

Afterwards  the  party  drove  to  Sandringham, 
where,  by  permission  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, ; 
the  party  wandered  through  the  grounds  and 
inspected  the  house,  and  afterwards  returned  by 
special  train  to  Wisbech,  where  an  evening 
meeting  was  held  in  the  museum,  the  following 
papers  being  read : — “ On  Hereward  the  Saxon,”  , 
by  Mr.  S.  H.  Miller;  “On  Some  IteminiscenceB 
of  an  Old  Scholar  of  lung’s  Lynn  Grammar  i 
School,”  by  Dr.  Phene. 

On  Friday  visits  were  paid  to  the  ancient 
Abbeys  of  Thorney  and  Crowland.  Thorney  is  ; 
remarkable,  on  many  accounts,  beyond  the  i 
monastic  remains.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  ! 
tells  us  it  was  founded  as  far  back  as  662,  by 
Saxnlf  of  Medebamshead,  which  we  know  as  : 
Peterborough.  The  Danes  ravaged  it  in  870,  i 
and  in  972  it  became  an  abbey  after  the  Bene-  . 
dictine  type.  The  first  Abbot  of  Thorney  - 
occupies  a place  in  the  history  of  English  art  as 
tho  author  of  a MS.  volume  of  drawings  and  . 
tracery  known  as  the  “ Benedict  of  Etbehvold,” 
which  is  preserved  at  Chatsworth,  and  the  work 
is  thought  to  have  been  executed  by  his  chap-  . 
lain,  Goodman,  who  also  was  Abbot  of  Thorney. 
The  abbey  thus  founded  by  Ethelwold  lasted  till 
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fie  CnnqncBt.  On  November  13fch,  1089,  the 
ew  edifice  -was  completed,  and,  according  to 
Dgulphus,  the  historian  of  Crowland,  there 
rere  a great  company  and  many  celebrities 
resent.  Ten  years  later,  on  St.  Lake’s  Day, 
he  towers  and  spires  on  the  west  front  wore 
ompleted.  These  have  long  since  disappeared ; 
ut  one  is  referred  to  in  a survey  of  the  abbey 
lade  in  Qaeen Elizabeth’s  reign.  Thomey  Abbey 
I small  in  comparison  with  Crowland,  and  incom- 
lete,  also,  consisting  only  of  an  ancient  nave,  to 
diich  two  transepts  were  added  about  forty  or 
fty  years  ago,  in  what  was  intended  to  bo  the 
ame  stylo.  The  village  has  been  almost  entirely 
ebuilt  by  its  owners,  the  Dukes  of  Bedford, 
t’ithin  tho  present  century,  and  it  exhibits  all 
he  signs  of  a model  village,  having  in  it  neither 
n hotel  nor  a beerhouse.  The  chief  features  of 
he  church  were  made  the  subject  of  an  interest- 
ig  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Lynam.  Its  substance  was 
> tho  following  effect: — At  Thorney,  the  nave 
f the  Norman  conventual  church  has  been  pro- 
erved.  The  west  front  is  a fine  specimen  of 
Torman  architecture,  and  has  a noble  Perpen- 
icular  window  set  between  the  original  square 
urret.s.  It  is  supposed  to  bo  of  the  early  part 
t the  twelfth  century.  TIio  nave  arches  and 
riforium  are  perhaps  a century  earlier ; the 
learatory,  unfortunately,  has  been  destroyed, 
nd  the  arches  walled  up  ; tho  aisles  also  have 
erished.  There  are  in  the  windows  some  fow 
pecimens  of  German  stained  glass,  and  on  the 
ortli  wall  is  a tablet  to  Ezekiel  Danoo,  n native 
f Compiegne,  in  France,  who  acted  as  pastor  of 
French  congregation  at  Thorney,  from  their 
rst  settling  there  in  1652  to  his  death  in  1674. 
he  engineering  skiil  of  this  little  colony  from 
ranee  is  still  commemorated  in  the  Fen  country 
y the  name  of  “ French  Drove.” 

From  Thorney  the  visitors  proceeded  to 
rowland,  where  tho  ruined  abbey  was  dis- 
jursod  of  by  tho  Rev.  Canon  Moore,  who 
escribed  the  means  that  had  been  taken  to 
laintain  the  central  west  front,  with  its 
miarkable  array  of  statues.  This  work  was 
irried  out  under  tho  superintendence  of  the 
to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  singular  triangular 
ridge  at  Crowland  atti’acted  much  attention, 
ach  of  its  three  parts  spans  a stream  at  the 
)Dflaence  of  tho  Nene  and  its  tribntaries  flow- 
;g  towards  Welland  and  Thorney  village.  It 
as  erected  about  the  year  1380,  and  is  so 
irrow  that  it  can  have  been  designed  only  for 
adestriana.  In  the  afternoon  the  visitors  pro- 
iedod  on  to  Spalding,  in  spite  of  unfavourable 
eather.  Here  Canon  Moore  described  the  abbey 
lurch.  The  return  journey  to  Wisbech  was 
lado  in  time  for  the  evening  meeting,  at  which 
'.r.  B.  Ferrey  and  Mr.  Compton  read  papers  on 
Symbolism  in  the  Early  and  Medisoval  Art  ” 
id  on  the  “History  of  Great  Yarmouth” 
ispcctively. 

Od  Saturday  visits  were  paid  to  the  Roman 
atioii  at  Caistor,  near  Peterborough  (where 
!r.  T.  Morgan  read  a paper)  ; tho  castle  at 
hestertou,  and  the  town  of  Stamford,  where 
10  visitors  were  shown  the  old  Bede-house  and 
dier  antiquities  of  the  town,  and  were  enter- 
dned  at  luncheon  by  the  mayor  and  corpora* 
on.  In  the  evening  a ennversazione  was  hold 
i Wisbech,  Mr.  Birch  exhibiting  and  explaining 
1 interesting  collection  of  MSS. 

On  Monday  the  visitors  proceeded  to  Cam- 
■idge.  At  the  Town- hall  they  inspected  the 
vie  regalia,  which  are  very  much  like  those  of 
ynn  and  Stamford,  though  larger  and  nob  quite 
) ancient.  They  were  shown  also  some  speci* 
,ens  of  the  royal  charters  granted  to  tho 
irough  from  tho  days  of  the  early  Plantagonet 
ings  down  to  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

1 the  Town-hall  bangs  a portrait  of  that  worthy 
tizen  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  J.  Hobson,  who  is 
nmortalised  by  Milton,  and  who  is  known  to 
le  world  by  the  phrase  “Hobson’s  choice.” 
rriving  at  King’s  College,  tho  visitors  were 
iceived  by  one  of  tho  Fellows,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
jhurton,  who  showed  them  over  tho  chapel, 
4:i>lainmg  tho  series  of  painted  windows  from 
'Bst  to  east,  the  lower  windows  in  their  sub- 
cta  corresponding  as  antitypes  to  those  above, 
'hey  also  examined  the  design  for  a new  reredos 
Ihicli  it  is  proposed  co  erect  behind  the  Com- 
i union  table,  and  that  of  the  newlarge  western 
lindow  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  which  is 
jjout  to  bo  put  up  in  the  chapel.  After 
incheon,  the  visitors  went  to  the  Fitzwilliam 
(useum,  with  the  contents  of  which,  as  ex- 
lained  to  thorn  by  Professor  Colvin,  they  were 
mch  interested.  A short  and  hurried  visit  to 
bter  House  and  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-the- 
•ess,  and  oiher  visits  at  a later  hour  to  Queen’s 
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and  Corpus  Colleges  and  their  libraries,  occupied 
the  time  till  four  o’clock. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  wore  brought 
to  a close  on  Tuesday,  when  the  visitors  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  Claro  College,  Trinity  Hall,  and 
Caius  College.  After  inspecting  the  well-known 
Gate  of  Honour,  they  were  shown  over  Trinity 
and  St.  John’s  Colleges  in  detail.  Of  the 
former,  tho  chapel,  tho  master’s  lodge,  and  its 
grand  reception-rooms  and  royal  apartments, 
the  hall,  and  its  noble  series  of  portraits,  wore 
hastily  surveyed,  a visit  being  then  paid  to 
St.  John’s  College,  where  tho  new  chapel,  the 
work  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  was  inspected.  A 
walk  through  tho  gardens  by  the  Cam,  in  the 
rear  of  tho  colleges,  brought  tho  visitors  back, 
through  tho  two  quadrangles  of  Trinity,  to  the 
street  in  which  is  being  erected  the  new 
Divinity  School,  a beqnest  to  the  university 
from  tho  late  Professor  Sehvyn.  Thencoa  short 
walk  brought  them  to  the  round  church  of 
St.  Sepulchre.  Between  one  and  two  o’clock 
luncheon  was  partaken  of  at  Magdalene  College. 
A visit  was  afterwards  paid  to  the  College 
Libraiy.  The  rest  of  the  day’s  programme 
included  a visit  to  the  Castle-hill,  the  old  Fosse 
of  Camboritum,  and  the  Roman  Wall  hard  by, 
whence  tho  archmologists  made  their  way  to 
the  so-called  School  of  Pythagoras  and  to 
Merton  Hall,  and  tho  excursion  was  wound  up 
by  driving  to  Jesus  College  to  see  its  now 
chapel  and  other  interesting  features. 

Wo  have  given  but  a very  brief  outline  of  tho 
proceedings  as  a whole,  electing  to  give  space 
to  the  full  text  of  some  of  the  papers  read 
during  the  proceedings.  Papers  by  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock  on  “ The  Castle  at  Castleacre  by  Mr. 
Pockover  on  “ Tho  Tumuli  of  the  Fens  and  by 
Mr.  Grover  on  “ Ancient  Reclamations,”  will  bo 
found  on  other  pages  of  this  week’s  Builder. 


MATHEMiTICS  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Sir, — Allow  me  apace  for  a word  or  two  on 
your  recent  article  on  “ Art  and  Mathematics,” 
with  the  general  tenor  of  which  I very  fully 
agree.  Artists,  no  less  than  mechanicians,  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Spottiswoode  for  tho  noble  con- 
tribution which  ho  has  made  to  the  general  con- 
ception of  mathematics  as  an  ultimate  form  of 
our  exact  knowledge  of  nature,  no  less  than  for 
his  protest  against  assigning  an  arbitrary  limit 
to  the  range  of  possible  discovery.  But  tho 
point  to  which  I wish  to  call  attention  is  your 
remark  “it  is  difficult  at  first  to  see  how  we  can 
trace  any  similar  connexion  in  regard  to  natural 
form  as  exhibited  in  sculptured  figures.”  In 
one  sense,  and  no  doubt  in  the  sense  intended  by 
the  writer,  this  is  no  doubt  true.  If  we  were 
to  seek,  for  example,  for  a mathematical  ox- 
pression  for  the  series  of  curves  which  bound 
the  human  figure,  within  which  beauty  is  found, 
and  beyond  which  lie  the  limits  of  deformity,  I 
think  Mr.  Spottiswoode  would  agroo  that  we 
should  entirely  transcend  the  conceivable  range 
of  mathematical  analysis.  The  same  remark 
may  also,  to  some  extent,  apply  to  tho  outlines 
of  parts  of  the  figure  ; though  I apprehend  that 
when  we  come  to  tho  several  bones  and  articu- 
lations of  the  skeleton  we  may  come  within  the 
province  of  geometric,  or  at  least  analytic 
detormination. 

This  notwithstanding,  personal  experience  in 
measuring  many  of  the  most  important  relics  of 
Greek  art  has  led  mo  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
tho  time  of  Phidias  and  Polycletus,  so  e.xact 
were  the  rules  followed  by  the  sculptor  that 
they  properly  deserved  tho  name  of  “ canon.” 
The  proportions  between  the  vertical  dimensions 
of  the  best  figures  are  so  exact,  that  fmm  the 
measurement  of  ono  or  two  of  thorn,  (as  for 
example,  that  from  tho  fontanel  to  the  sternum) 
it  is  possible  to  arrive  correctly  at  the  height  of 
the  whole  figure,  if  erect.  And  not  only  is  this  the 
case  with  tho  vertical  proportions,  but  the  girths 
are  determined,  with  equal  exactitude,  by  the 
length  of  the  foot.  This  is  equally  the  case  in 
the  Venus  of  Milo  and  in  tho  Venus  dei  Medici, 
different  as  are  the  ideas  of  the  two  figures  in 
m.any  respects.  Tho  girth  of  the  waist  in  each 
is  exactly  three  times  the  length  of  the  foot. 
The  girths  of  the  shoulders  above  the  swell  of  the 
bosom,  and  of  the  bust,  under  tho  arms  and 
around  the  bosom,  are,  in  each  case,  exactly  four 
times  that  length.  The  canonical  length  of  the 
foot,  for  a slight  graceful  figure,  is  one-seventh 
of  the  height.  When  greater  majesty  or, 
muscular  power  is  to  be  indicated,  the  length  of 
the  foot  is  increased,  and  with  it  the  whole 
system  of  girths.  Thus  the  foot  of  the  Venus 
dei  Medici  is  137-960ths  of  her  whole  height,  if 
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the  figure  stood  erect.  That  of  tho  Venus  of  Milo 
is  149-9G0th3  of  the  height  of  the  erect  figure. 

As  we  depart  from  the  purest  age  of  Greek 
sculpture  this  exactitude  of  proportion  dis- 
appears. Roman  copies  of  Greek  works  are 
mostly  there  or  thereabouts,  never  accurate. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  canon,  which  pre- 
sents so  unsuspected  an  illustration  of  such 
language  as  that  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  is  one 
that  will  well  repay  the  attention  of  tho  student. 
It  is  one  that  must  nuderlio  tho  competent  exe- 
cution of  any  such  scheme  of  lectures  on  the 
antique  as  has  been  recently  cHscussed  in  your 
columns.  Above  all  things,  it  is  instructive,  as 
showing  tho  consistence  of  exact  mathematical 
proportion  with  the  utmost  grandenr  that  has 
anywhere  been  attained  by  human  art. 

Allow  mo,  while  on  this  subject,  to  add  one 
lino  as  to  the  proposal  'made  in  the  Builder, 
p.  869,  ante,  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  to  collect, 
instead  of  casts,  a series  of  autotypes  illustra- 
tive of  Grecian  sculpture.  It  is  not  an  un- 
natural suggestion  for  a painter  or  draughtsman 
to  make.  The  wonderful  force  and  beauty  of 
some  of  the  Roman  photographs  in  permanent 
pigment  may  well  excuse  the  suggestion.  I 
have  but  ono  remark  to  make  on  it.  Let  Mr. 
Thomas  take  a pair  of  callipers,  and  endeavour, 
by  their  aid,  to  ascertain  any  sculptural  dimen- 
sion from  a photograph.  It  will  need  but  one 
or  two  trials  to  bo  convinced  that,  for  sculptural 
instruction,  those  fine  prints  are  of  little  value. 
Even  were  they  in  exact  perspective,  the 
attempt  would  fail.  Bub  as  it  is,  to  tho  cnlcu- 
lablo  variation  of  perspective  has  to  be  added 
the  incalculable  and  often  enormous  error  of  the 
aberrant  refraction  from  the  sides  of  tho  lens. 
A foot,  or  a hand,  in  the  foreground  of  the 
print,  becomes  of  disproportionate  magnitude. 
We  must  have  the  round,  and  be  able  to  make 
the  student  measure  it,  in  order  to  give  him  any 
acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
antique  sculpture. 

Francis  Rodbiliac  Condeb. 


PREMIUMS  FROM  THE  INSTITUTION  OF 
CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Tub  originality,  labour,  and  ingenuity  dis- 
played by  the  authors  of  some  of  the  commu- 
nications submitted  to  the  Society  dvriug  the 
session  1877-78  have  led  tho  CouncU  to  make 
the  following  awards  : — 

For  Paperi  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting!. 

1.  Telford  Medals,  and  Telford  Premiums,  to  B.  W.  H. 
Poget  Higgs,  LL.D.,  and  J.  R.  Brittle,  for  paper  on  " Some 
lleceiit  Iiiiprovetnents  in  Drunmn-Electric  Apparatus.*’ 

2.  A Watt  Medal,  and  a I'elford  Premium,  to  II.  Davej, 
for  paper  on  " Direct-acting  or  NoQ-rotativo  Pumping 
Engines  and  Pumps." 

3.  A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  to  T. 
Cnrtis  Clarke,  for  paper  on  ■'  The  Design  generally  of  Iron 
Bridges  of  very  large  Span  for  Railway  TratEc." 

4.  A Watt  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  to  Bradford 
Leslie,  for  paper  on  " The  Hooghly  Floating  Bridge." 

5.  A Telford  Premium  to  J.  Atkinson  Longndge,  for 
paper  on  “ The  EvaporatiTo  Power  of  Locoinotivo 
Boilers.” 

6.  A Watt  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium,  to  Alfred 
Holt,  for  "Review  of  the  Progress  of  Steam  Shipping 
during  the  last  Quarter  of  a Centurv." 

7.  The  Manby  Premium  to  E.  Bazalgette,  for  paper  on 

"The  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Chelsea  Embankments  of  the 
River  Thames."  . , . . 

Other  medals  were  awarded  for  papers  printed  in  the 
proceedings  without  being  discussed,  and  for  papers  read 
at  the  supplemental  meetings  of  students. 


The  Electric  Light. — Mr.  J.  Hollingsliead 
writes  Seeing  that  Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton’s  report 
on  the  electric  light  (I  presume  the  “ Joblockoff 
light  ”)  of  Paris,  is  going  the  round  of  the  papers, 
I have  referred  its  statements  to  Mr.  Mayer  and 
the  French  scientific  gentlemen  whom  I brought 
over  from  Paris  to  establish  and  manage  the 
electric  light  (called  the  Lontin  light),  which  J. 
am  burning  every  night  in  the  Strand.  Their 
answer,  supported  by  elaborate  details,  is  this: 
With  machinery  valued  at  3,4001.  they  are  pre- 
pared to  light  an  area  of  1,540  yards  long  by 
44  yards  wide,  with  36  lamps,  exactly  similar  to 
those  we  are  now  nsing,  having  all  the  admitted 
advantages  of  tho  electric  light,  and  an  illumi- 
nating power  equal  to  2,000  of  our  existing  street 
lamps,  at  a cost  of  lOs.  6d.  per  hour  for  con- 
sumption and  superintendence.  Thus,  iu  place 
of  109  gas-lamps,  tho  public  would  get  a light- 
ing power  nearly  twenty  times  greater,  at  a cost 
of  only  five  times  greater  than  the  present  out- 
lay. By  reducing  the  number  of  lamps,  and 
making  other  alterations,  the  illuminating  power 
and  tho  cost  could  be  reduced  at  the  same  time, 
until  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  gas  and 
electricity  would  be  equalised,  still  leaving 
immense  advantages  on  the  side  of  electricity. 
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A GAEDEN  OE  SANITAEIANS. 

Ar  tlie  d^jeilner  which  was  given  at  the 
instance  of  the  English  delegates  at  the  Paris 
Congress  of  Hygiene  to  a number  of  the  Conti- 
nental delegates,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B., 
who  presided,  said  : — This  has  been  the  largest 
Congress  on  the  subject  that  I have  yet  known, 
comprising  as  it  does  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  members  of  different  nationalities, 
amongst  whom  are  delegates  from  remote 
countries,  where  we  have  never  heard  before  of 
attention  being  given  to  public  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  excessive  disease  and  prema- 
ture mortality.  The  assemblage  is  one  that 
gives  a light  of  progress  throughout  the  civi- 
lised world.  In  my  position,  I feel  honoured  at 
the  way  in  which  our  invitation  has  been  met — 
when  I see  by  my  side  M.  Guineau  do  Mussy, 
the  physician  to  the  late  royal  family  of  France, 
whose  high  accomplishments  London  society 
regrets  to  have  lost,  but  whose  science  is  now 
being  applied  to  important  works  for  the  sani- 
tation of  this  metropolis.  Before  mo  I see 
M.  Pietra  Santa,  the  physician  of  the  late 
Emperor,  of  whom  whatever  else  may  be  said, 
it  cannot  bo  denied  that  he  did  much  for  the 
sanitation  of  Paris  by  removing  masses  of  the 
“ habitations  of  cruelty,"  as  the  psalmist  calls 
them,  and  opening  up  new  lines  of  external 
ventilation,  and  this  he  did,  though  this  was  but 
a first  aud  comparatively  easy  step  in  sanitation, 
of  which  a great  amount  of  more  difficult  work 
remains  to  do,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
present  Government  will  follow  the  light  of 
science  in  doing.  I may  welcome  here  Dr. 
Sapolini,  the  distinguished  physician  of  the 
King  of  Italy.  Most  welcome  is  a delegate  from 
Rome — from  Rome,  whose  dominion  over  the 
ancient  world  was  marked  by  great  primitive 
works  of  sanitation,  by  grand  storage  reservoirs 
and  aqueducts  for  the  distribution  of  pure  water, 
by  public  baths,  and  by  cloaca  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  health  of  cities.  Now  that  Italy 
is  restored  as  a kingdom,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that 
she  will  be  restored  to  her  ancient  power  by 
such  works,  which  barbarism  has  destroyed,  and 
ignorance  and  sloth  have  left  in  mins ! We 
have  had  the  acknowledgment  made  by  our 
Premier  that  the  study  of  the  public  liealtli  is 
the  first  duty  of  a statesman.  I can  bear  witness 
that  Italy’s  great  statesman,  Cavour,  had  an 
advanced  perception  of  that  duty,  manifested 
by  immediate  action  on  his  appointment  as 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  that  be  came  over  to 
England  and  did  me  the  honour  to  pay  mo  a 
visit  at  the  first  general  Board  of  Health  to 
learn  what  we  were  doing,  when  I entered  into 
communication  with  him  which  unhappily  was 
cut  short  by  his  removal  by  political  convulsions 
and  by  war.  Let  us  hope  that  statesmanship 
in  Italy  has  not  died  in  him,  but  that  peace  and 
unity  will  allow  it  to  be  applied  to  the  revival 
of  her  pristine  relative  condition  in  the  world 
of  health  and  productive  force.  I apprehend 
that  an  accident  has  prevented  the  attendance 
as  our  guest  of  a physician  of  the  Court  of 
Germany,  where  I know  special  interest  is  taken 
in  the  subject  by  the  daughter  of  our  Queen  ; 
and  where  in  Berlin,  great  works  that  I may 
attest  to  be  sound  in  sanitary  principle  are  in 
progress.  Spain,  too,  puts  in  her  appearance 
by  eminent  physicians  who  honour  the  occasion 
as  our  guests.  Gentlemen,  these  collective  dele- 
gations of  physicians  of  the  highest  position 
denote  the  progress  of  a great  change  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity  when  we  see  those  distin- 
guished minds  which  have  successfully  applied, 
to  the  practical  application  of  curative 
science,  the  only  science  they  were  taught 
in  their  colleges,  now  being  turned  in  all 
countries  to  the  cultivation  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  new  science  of  sanitation ; to  the 
new  science  of  prevention,  which  we  are  trying 
to  advance  by  a degree-giving  institution.  For 
the  future,  the  prescriptioue  of  the  sanitary 
physician  will  have  to  be  given  not  to  the  phar- 
macien,  or  the  apothecary,  but  to  the  builder, 
the  architect,  or  the  engineer.  Of  the  important 
class  of  specialists  in  the  new  science  of  sanita- 
tion by  works,  we  have  present  delegations  of 
sanitary  engineers,  who  have  made  good  their 
pretensions  by  successful  works,  which  in  some 
important  specialities  they  have  come  not  to 
learn,  but  to  teach.  The  service  of  sanitation  in 
works  will  have  to  be  achieved  by  improvements 
in  details ; in  which  the  great  will  often  bo 
found  in  the  little,  in  things  for  dealing  with 
conditions  that  are  not  merely  unattractive  but 
repulsive  to  high-seated  ignorance  and  apathy. 
I am  happy  to  have  near  me,  as  one  of  our  pre- 


sent guests,  M.  Charles  Joly,  the  author  of  the 
most  correct  and  complete  treatise  I know  of  on 
warming  and  ventilation,  and  the  inventor  of 
what  I believe  is  the  best  form  of  domestic  open 
fireplace,  which  ventilates  by  warmed  air  and  by 
the  removal  of  vitiated  air.  Of  our  own  country- 
men wo  have  here  a sanitary  engineer,  Mr. 
Rogers  Field,  who,  for  the  sanitation  of  villages 
and  isolated  mansions,  has  invented  a self- 
acting apparatus,  or  flushing  tank,  for  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  all  the  putrescible  matter 
before  it  can  enter  into  noxious  stages  of  decom- 
position, and  its  transference  throngh  perme- 
able  drains  beneath  the  soil  for  vegetable 
production.  We  have  here,  too,  Colonel  Waring, 
the  most  advanced  sanitary  engineer  I know 
of  in  the  United  States  of  America,  who  has 
successfully  applied  there  Mr.  Field’s  invention, 
which,  in  fact,  applies  to  villages  and  mansions 
the  arterial  and  venous  system,  which  it  has  been 
a great  object  of  mine  to  promote  the  applica- 
tion of  to  cities,  of  bringing  in  pure  water,  and 
carrying  in  a constant  supply  to  every  house, 
and  of  carrying  away,  by  a connected  apparatus 
constantly,  and  without  stagnation  and  probable 
decomposition,  all  f^cal  matter  by  water 
carriage,  and  all  putrid  water,  and  immediately 
applying  it  to  the  land  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion. We  are  glad  to  see  here  also,  a member 
of  onr  Council,  Dr.  De  Chaumont,  the  physician 
of  the  Netley  Hospital,  a centre  of  army  sanita- 
tion, who  has  done  good  work  in  the  specialities 
of  ventilation,  and  is  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Parkes,  the  author  of  the 
first  dictionary  on  the  public  health.  Gentle- 
men delegates,  it  is  my  duty  to  greet  you  one 
and  all  as  our  guests.  Time  does  not  permit 
me  the  gratification  I had  wished,  of  calling 
upon  the  delegates  of  each  nationality  for  an 
expression  of  their  sentiments,  but  I expect 
that  I may  presume  upon  your  sanction  in 
formulating  an  expression  of  our  thanks  to  the 
French  Government,  and  to  the  French  managers 
of  the  Congress,  for  bringing  ua  together,  for 
the  way  in  which  wo  have  been  received  and 
treated,  and  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
they  have  conducted  the  business  of  the 
Congress. 

Warm  thanks  were  given  to  the  Chairman, 
and  expressions  of  regard  to  him  as  the  Doyen 
of  sanitation. 


A MUSEUM  OP  DECORATIVE  ART 
IN  PARIS. 

On  the  19th  of  August  there  was  opened,  in 
the  Pavilion  of  Flora,  in  the  Tuilories,  “ The 
Museum  of  Decorative  Art."  Mr.  Cunliile 
Owen,  C.B.,  and  Sir  Richard  Wallace  are 
named  honorary  presidents.  The  prospectus  of 
the  association  testifies  to  the  fact  that  foreign 
nations,  more  particularly  England,  Austria, 
Belgium,  and  America,  have  made  extraordinary 
progress  in  decorative  art,  as  illustrated  by  the 
contributions  of  those  nations  to  the  French 
Universal  Exhibition  of  1878.  It  then  proceeds 
to  state  that : — 

" It  is  time  for  us  to  study  with  the  same  ardour  as  our 
rivals  a vital  question  which  interests  the  material  pro- 
sperity of  our  country.  Wo  possess,  thanks  to  our  innate 
taste,  a superiority  which  must  insensibly  be  lost  if  we  fail 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  development  of  the  favourable 
circumstances  created  by  art  traditions  among  our  artists, 
manufacturers,  and  amateurs." 

The  French  preeidents  of  the  association  are 
the  Duke  d’Audiffret-Pasquier,  the  Marquis  de 
Chennevrieres,  the  Dnke  Chaulnes,  the  Viscount 
de  Ganay,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  drc.  The 
subscriptions  already  obtained  towards  the 
objects  of  the  association  amount  to  upwards  of 
130,000  fr.  The  opening  ceremony  was  attended 
by  some  of  the  leading  notabilities  in  Paris  con- 
nected  with  the  useful  arts  in  the  character  of 
amateurs  and  patrons.  The  Museum  is  at  pre- 
sent in  a very  incomplete  condition ; in  fact, 
just  now  there  are  only  four  rooms  occupied 
with  pictures  of  ancient  and  modem  artists. 
There  are,  however,  cases  for  the  reception  of 
decorative  objects  of  every  description.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  association  to  gather  together, 
by  purchase  and  voluntary  contribution,  objects 
that  may  servo  as  an  educating  medium  for  the 
artisan. 


The  Nailmakers’  Strike. — Failing  in  an 
endeavour  to  compromise  the  serious  disputes 
between  the  Staffordshire  nailmakers  and  the 
24,000  operatives  now  on  strike,  both  parties  are 
now  acting  defiantly,  and  ignore  conciliation. 
There  are  symptoms,  nevertheless,  of  the 
approach  of  better  feelings. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS. 

The  half-yearly  report  of  the  council  of  this 
Association  has  just  been  issued.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a summary.  The  report  commenced 
by  giving  a list  of  towns  tbo  Master  Builders*' 
Associations  of  which  bad  affiliated  themselves 
with  the  national  organisation.  They  were  as 
follows  : — Altrincham,  Bradford  Builders’  and 
Bradford  Stonemasons’  Associations,  Birming- 
ham,  Bolton  (Master  Joiners’  Association),  Bris-i 
tol,  Crewe,  Cambridge,  Chichester,  Coventry, 
Croydon,  Dudley,  Derby,  Doncaster,  Eccles, 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Lon- 
don, Lincoln,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Lan- 
caster, Manchester  and  Salford,  Macclesfield, 
Northampton,  Newport  (Mon.),Norwich,Notting. 
ham,  Nottingham  Master  Plumbers’  Association,' 
; Runcorn,  Southport,  St.  Helen’s,  Warrington,' 
Wolverhampton,  Wigan,  and  Walsall.  One  of 
the  first  efforts  of  the  organisation  was  to  collect 
statistical  returns  from  various  centres  of  in- 
dustry as  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  number 
of  hours  worked,  together  with  the  condition  of 
the  labour  market.  A second  return  of  a 
similar  nature  was  made  in  July,  and  this  had 
proved  a great  boon  to  the  trade  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  with  the  operatives.  A list  of 
several  towns  is  then  given,  with  particular^ 
of  the  operatives’  demands,  and  the  masters^ 
action, in  each.  The  Council  then  continued 
by  remarking  that  there  were  still  many  towns' 
where  local  associations  already  in  existence: 
could  not  see  their  way  up  to  the  present  time 
to  affiliate  themselves  with  the  national  associa-; 
tion.  The  principal  of  them  wore  Bath,  Bnrslem, 
Chester,  Cardiff,  Hull,  Preston,  Plymouth,  Ports- 
mouth, Sheffield,  Stockport,  and  Sunderland, 
but  they  were  quite  willing  to  give  all  informa-: 
tion  in  their  power  when  required  by  the 
organisation.  Union  was  very  important,  and 
the  report  urged  builders  to  do  wbat  they  could 
to  induce  unattached  societies  to  give  in  their 
allegiance.  The  association  had  been  the  meansi 
of  forming  local  associations  at  Derby,  Maccles-' 
field,  aud  Eccles;  and  there  was  little  doubt  it 
had  tended  to  check  tho  demands  of  the  opera- 
tives throughout  tho  kingdom.  In  Liverpool, 
where  the  largest  strike  in  tho  building  trade 
bad  occurred  this  year  with  the  painters,  the 
secretary  of  the  Operative  Painters’  Alliance' 
Society,  sought  for  a deputation  to  be  received 
from  the  operatives  to  arrange  the  terms,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  strike,  and  ho  was  informed, 
by  the  chairman  that  the  men  could  apply 
for  work,  and  as  many  as  wore  wanted 
would  be  employed.  To  this  be  complained 
that  wherever  the  men  had  applied  for  work  in 
other  towns,  they  found  that  no  Liverpool 
painters  were  taken  on.  The  men  returned  tol 
work  on  the  following  Monday  morning.  Tlie 
National  Association  had  recommended  the  local 
associations  to  petition  tho  House  of  Commons  i 
throngh  the  members  of  Parliament  for  their: 
respective  towns,  against  a Bill  to  amend  the 
law  relating  to  the  liability  of  employers  for 
injuries  negligently  caused  to  persons  in  their: 
employ.  The  treasurer  presented  his  accounts, 
showing  the  amount  of  subscriptions  received 
for  the  year  was  2281.  3s.  Id.  Of  this,  761. 2s.  6d. 
had  been  expended,  and  152Z.  Os.  7d.  were  there- 
fore left  in  the  bank.  When  the  secretary’s 
salary  and  other  disbnrsements  were  paid,  a net 
balance  of  661.  8s.  6d.  would  bo  left  to  the  credit  I 
of  the  Association. 

The  plasterers’  strike  in  Bristol  still  continues, ' 
the  men  having  demanded  an  increase  of  Id. 
per  hour.  The  employers,  however,  are  fast 
filling  their  shops  at  the  old  rate. 


CASE  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 

At  Marlboroiigh-streot,  Mr,  Paul  Varpuca,  of  Leirester- 1 
square,  hotel  keeper,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Walker, 
district  surveyor  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fielrfs,  for  neglecting 
to  give  two  days’  notice  before  the  commencement  of 
building  works. 

Mr,  Walker  said  he  wns  compelled  to  take  proceedings' 
in  order  to  remove  the  prolific  source  of  danger  arising 
from  tho  laxity  of  builders  and  owners  in  neglecting  to 
give  notice  as  required,  thus  avoiding  scientilic  super- : 
vision.  He  did  not  want  to  press  heavily  against  Mr. 
Vargnes,  as  he  believed  the  neglect  was  caused  by  Mr. 
Vargues's  absence  from  home  at  the  time.  The  work  ' 
done  was  of  an  important  nature,  for  which  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  \Vork8  had  laid  down  stringent  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Yargues  stated  that  he  had  gi^’f”  directions  to  his  ' 
builder  to  opena  communication  from  the  rear  of  his  hotel 
to  an  adjoining  house,  but  was  quite  ignorant  of  the 
requirements  of  tho  Act  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Mansfield  ordered  him  to  pay  20=.  fine  and  12*. 
costs. 


Aug.  31,  1878.] 
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i THE  DEOOEATION  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 


OPEN-MOUTHED  PIPES  v.  VENTILATOKS. 


)SiB, — “Meter,"  ia  endeayouring  to  set  me 
•ighb  upon  the  subject  of  “ shams,”  has  himself 
ij'allen  iuto  a most  egregious  error.  To  the 
pnain  principles  laid  down  in  my  previous  com- 
.nunication  I must  still  adhere,  notwithstanding 
ihat  “ Meter  " doubts  my  ability  to  understand 
j.hat  “ fine  art  is  essentially  shamming.”  He 
lays,  “ We  had  [really  begun  to  hope  that  this 
lotion  respecting  shams  was  on  tho  wane,  and 
ihat  people,  especially  writers  on  Art,  were 
leginniug  to  see  that  Art  for  the  most  part 
jonsists  in  shamming  nature."  This  is  a pro- 
x)8ition  which  I never  remember  to  have  seen 
leriously  advanced  before.  Art  in  its  proper 
md  legitimate  sphere  ia  the  very  antithesis  of 
ihamming.  Fine  art  is  no  more  a sham  than 
Mature  herself.  A sham  is  essentially  a delu- 
lion,  something  “which  deceives  expectation, ” 
ind  consequently  shocks  the  understanding. 
L sham  pretends  to  be  what  it  is  not,  and  is 
lerpetvated  to  deceive.  Neither  a painting  nor 
i statue  can  be  consistently  classed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  impositions.  The  very  best  compositions 
Q art  are  always  the  farthest  removed  from  any 
ittempt  to  deceive  the  spectators  by  an  endea- 
mnr  to  ape  reality.  Art  legitimately  employed 
8 ever  truthful,  and  the  greatest  painters  have 
nvariabiy  deprecated  the  idea  of  shamming 
lature  so  as  to  deceive.  The  most  meretricious 
vorks  always  aim  at  deception.  I have  a reli- 
gious and  deep-rooted  hatred  of  “ shams,”  and 
inlike  “ Meter,”  should  be  truly  sorry  to  see 
;he  agitation  against  them  “ on  tho  wane.”  If 
‘Meter”  will  compare  our  present  art  pro- 
luctions  in  all  branches  of  manufacture  with 
ihose  of  previous  years,  be  will  have  cause  to 
ipeak  well  of,  and  be  thankful  for,  the  crusade 
igainst'shams.  To  call  fine  art  “ shamming”  is 
o libel  our  greatest  intellects.  A sham  is  an 
indeavonr  to  lie,  and  the  logical  conclusion  is 
hat,  according  to  “Meter,”  all  painters,  sculp- 
ors,  and  modellers  are  artistic  fabricators  of 
alsehoods.  Jajies  Geo.  Buckle. 


Sib, — “Meter’s”  arguments  tend  to  depreciate  Sterens’s 
ketcli,  and  are  doubtless  designed  cither  to  wantonly  im- 
lede  its  execution,  or  altogether  to  prevent  it  from  being 
arriod  out.  Why  should  the  merits  of  a deceased  artist, 
ir  of  his  works,  be  called  in  question  ? Although  not  very 
ridely  known,  Stevens’s  talents  have  been  recognised,  nay. 
lighly  lauded,  by  that  section  of  the  press  which  is  supposed 
o favour  the  aspirations  and  style  of  the  New  School.  Is 
his  not  enough?  How  much  longer  is  tho  commencement 
if  the  decoration  of  8t.  Paul’s  to  bo  delayed  by  factious 
ipposilion?  If  the  highest  authorities  upon  mural  dccora- 
lon  in  this  country  have  been  consulted, — I say  “if,”  for  I 
>m  by  no  means  in  the  position  to  say  that  tlioyhave, — why 
et  the  demolition  of  Thoriihill’s  old-fashioned  work  be 
irococdcd  with,  and  restoration,  under  Messrs.  Leighton  & 
?oyoter,  commenced  forthwith.  Does  “ Meter desire 
hat  the  fund  subscribed  for  the  work  should  double  itself 
it  compound  interest  before  the  work  is  commenced  ? 

CiTIS. 


CONCRETE  HOUSES. 

Sir, — I wish  to  get  information  iu  regard  to 
ihe  building  of  concrete  housos.  Tho  Duke  of 
Sutherland  is  desirous  of  extending  his  reclama- 
iioDS  in  the  centre  of  Sutherland,  where  there 
8 a difficulty  of  getting  skilled  labour,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  houses  might  be 
JODstructed  entirely  of  concrete,  including  the 
9oors,  walls,  partitions,  and  roofs. 

I will  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondeuts  can  give  us  any  information  whether 
)r  not  this  is  practicable,  or  whether  it  would 
be  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  method 
erecting  houses.  There  is  plenty  of  clean 
sand  and  gravel  to  be  gob  from  the  burns  in 
the  neighbourhood.  G.  G. 

*#*  Certainly  it  is  practicable,  and  would 
probably  be  less  expensive  than  the  ordinary 
method.  The  undertaking  would  require,  how- 
Bver,  to  be  rightly  directed. 


] COMPLAINT  AGAINST  A BUILDING 
' CONTRACTOR. 

I Acting  on  the  part  of  tho  Working  Men’s 
'(Club  and  Institute  Union,  Mr.  Edward  Hall 
isays  ho  had  arranged  for  a visit  to  tho  Natural 
IHiatory  Museum,  South  Kensington,  with  the 
.Jconcurrenco  of  the  architect,  tho  clerk  of  works, 
land  the  contractors’  manager,  and  complains 
>,bitterly  that,  after  the  bills  and  cards  of  admis- 
fsion  had  been  printed,  the  visit  was  forbidden, 
Iwith  scant  courtesy,  by  Mr.  Markwick,  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  George  Baker  & Co.,  the 
contractors.  Tho  act  is  to  be  regretted  ; but 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Markwick  has  a valid 
defenco  of  the  course  he  took  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say. 


Sib, “At  page  890,  Mr.  Banner  states  that  I ought  to 
have  mentioned  the  conditions  under  wliichthe  experiments 
were  made  as  described  in  your  previous  week's  issue,  p.  869. 
With  your  permission  I sliall  now  do  so.  They  were  made 
with  a 4-in.  pipe  carried  up  from  the  centre  of  my  house  in 
the  upper  fiat.  The  entrance-door  and  all  the  windows 
were  shut,  except  that  four  windows  had  each  an  opening 
in  the  middle  all  the  way  across  about  1 in.  wide  to  admit 
fresh  air,  and  there  was  only  one  flro  on.  These  circum- 
stances, and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  caused  a 
natural  up-current;  in  tho  vontilating-pipo  all  tho  time  I 
was  experimenting.  Upon  August  22nd,  at  8 p.m,,  (he 
weather  changed,  and  in  two  minutes  the  following  was  tho 
result 

Plain  4-in.  Pipe.  Trumpet  Outlet. 

75  ft.  up.  680  ft.  up. 

110  ft.  down.  15  ft.  down. 

Tho  anemometer  I have  used  is  a new  3-in.  one,  and  the 
bottom  or  inlet  of  the  4-in.  pipe  was  contracted  to  fit  it. 
Tho  experiments  described  at  p.  869  were  made  when 
there  was  little  wind,  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Banner  to  publish 
tho  following  results  when  tho  wind  blew  harder.  Each 
ventilator  and  the  plain  pipes  got  four  minutes  and  the 
whole  amount  of  up-current  of  each  was  as  follows,  in 
feet : — 


PkinPip., 

800  1,400 


Boyle’s  Buchan’s 

Ventilator  4-in, 

for  3-in.  fixed 

Pipe.  Ventilator. 

1,200  1,960 


Banner's 

3-in. 

Cowl, 

1,350 


In  this  case,  Mr.  Banner’s  cowl  acted  much  better  than 
the  plain  pipe,  as  it  had  the  necemary  motive  power  in  the 
high  wind  to  make  it  work,  but  during  a calm  this  motive 
power  is  wanting,*  hence  its  formation  and  its  narrow  out- 
let cause  it  to  give  inferior  results. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  read  tho  eomparison  drawn  bv 
Mr.  Banner,  at  page  898,  between  his  own  3-inch  cowl  and 
Mr.  Boyle’s  fixed  ventilator,  aud  in  which  he  takes  care  to 
tell  us  that  the  outlet  area  of  tho  latter  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  tho  former  j hut  as  each  is  what  the  patentee 
sells  as  his  size  for  a 3-in.  pipe,  Mr.  Banner  has  himself  only 
to  blame  if  he  makes  tho  outlet  area  of  hia  own  cowl  too 
small. 

Mr.  Banner  is  also  displeased  at  the  results  stated  in 
regard  to  his  cowl  not  being  so  uniform  as  the  others  j but 
I cannot  help  the  cowl  in  that  respect,  for,  owing  to  the 
way  it  is  balanced,  it  is  somewhat  erratic  in  its  action,  and 
thinks  nothing  of  taking  a waltz  occasionally. 

To-dayltried  a new  and  different  experiment,  viz.,  to 
test  the'valuo  of  the  ventilators  in  preventing  a blow-down, 
or  suck-down,  of  air  through  the  ventilating  shaft.  I only 
allowed  about  half  the  former  amount  of  fresh  air  to  come 
into  the  house,  and  had  two  fires  on,  and  tho  following  are 
the  results  in  feet  of  up-current  and  down-draught  in  one 
minute  for  each 


Plain  Trumpet  Boyle’s  Buchan’s  Banner's 
Pipe.  Mouth.  VontilBtor.Ventilator.  Cowl. 
Up  , 30  200  160  250  100 

Down...  40  25  10  none  5 


Tho  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  tho  foregoing  experi- 
ments I consider  are  that  a plain  pipe  is  much  iu/erior  to 
one  with  a trumpet-mouthed  outlet,  while  the  trumpet- 
mouth  is  at  least  equal  to  various  ventilators,  aud  in  some 
cases  is  superior,— the  situation  and  purpose  having  a good 
deal  to  do  with  which  would  be  most  suitable.  While  as 
to  preventing  “ down-draught  ” into  a house  or  enclosure 
witu  fires  ou  in  it,  Ac.,  which  would  lend  to  draw  in  a 
current  from  the  outer  air,  a plain  pipe  is  far  behind  a pipe 
with  some  suitable  appliance  surmounting  it. 

W.  P.  Bochax. 


COWL  EXPERIMENTS. 

3in,— Mr.  Banner  has  thought  proper  in  your  last  issue 
submit  for  publication  a tabular  statement  purporting 
be  “ Results  attained  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
orks”  of  certain  tests  or  experiments  conducted  for 
uging  the  power  of  various  ventilator  extractiug  cowls, 
d wherein  >t  is  made  to  appear  that  my  Patent  Exhaust 
mtilstor  yielded  negative  results,  and  that  his  cowl  was 

9 best  amongst  the  appliances  tried. 

Will  you  allow  mo  to  place  on  record  that  the  Metro- 
litan  Board  of  IVorks  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  his 
itement : it  has  not  emanated  from  them,  end  is  gi^'^n 
thout  their  authority.  They  repudiate  it ; and,  further, 

0 executive  engineer  of  the  Board  declares  that  Mr. 
inner’s  cowl  is  incapable  of  performing  useful  service  as 

air-extractor,  and  that  it  is  inferior  in  its  eflPect  to  even 
;ommon  lobster-back  cowl.  _ 

Mr  BannerhnsrecentlyapplicdtotheMetropohtan  Board 

Works  for  a copy  of  the  tests  furnished  by  the  Board’s 
giuoer  upon  tho  action  of  his  cowls.  I am  enabled  to  state 
ryour  information  that  the  Board  has  declined  to  accede 
Mr  Banner’s  request,  the  papers  in  question  being 
nfldential ; but  he  was  officially  suppUed  by  letter,  dated 
e 30th  July  last,  with  a copy  of  tho  committee  a report 
lative  to  the  subject  of  experiments. 

1 have  tho  honour  herewith  to  fnrmsli  a copy  of  the 
Dort  referred  to,  which  is  au  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
oceedings  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  from 
lich  it  may  be  observed  that  the  opinion  of  the  executi  ve 
recorded  of  the  little  value  attaifiicd  by  them  to  Mr. 

The  tabular  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Banner,  to  which 
has  unwarrantably  attaoliecl  the  Board  s name,  is  de- 
Otive,  and  garbled  in  such  a way  as  to  entirely  mislead 
e reader.  Tho  figures  quoted  aro  dressed  to  show  tho 
suits  of  certain  fractional  periods,  and  not  of  tho  total 
ration  of  time  of  experiments,  and  are  selected  for  his 
irpose  of  snatching  an  apparent  advantage  which  he  does 

For  example,  in  an  observation  lasting  175  minutes,  Mr. 
inner  selects  two  periods,  each  of  one  minute  and  ot  live 
nutes’  duration.  It  ia  impossible  that  the  sevora.  extrac- 
rs  could  be  used  at  the  qno  time  upon  the  sumo  tube  and 
der  similar  conditions,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred,  therefore, 
im  Mr  Banner’s  tables  that  he  has  selected  the  periods 
maxirntm/orre  of  the  vrind  to  illustrate  the  action  of  his 

w5  and  pitted  them  against  periods  of  wtnimam /orce  ot 

e mnd  of  mv  patent  exhaust  ventilator.  * , 

The  essentials  of  a good  extracting  ventilator  to  be  com- 
judedfor  general  aorrice  is  not  speed  alone,  lor  that  is 

• Consoquenlly,  it  is  scarcely  a proper_  comparison  to 
isB  a ventilating  cowl  and  a Giffard  injector  together, 
Bing  that  in  the  latter  case  the  engineer  can  apply  the 
jam  whenever  he  pleases. 


merely  a factor  j but  power,  economy  of  cost,  freedom  from 
down-draught,  capacity,  permanence,  and  durability, — fea- 
tures now  generally  recognised  as  not  possessed  Iw  Mr. 
Banner’s  appliances.  Kicuaed  Wbatbr,  (?.E. 


WILLIS’S  ROOMS. 

Sir, — Can  you  tell  mo  what  ia  tho  peculiar 
construction  of  tho  floor  of  rooms  in  Kiug- 
streot,  St.  James’s  (Willis’s  Rooms)  ? I under- 
stand they  are  the  best  rooms  in  London  for 
dancing, — and  I have  an  order  to  construct 
a floor  precisely  similar.  If  you  can  let  mo 
have  any  particulai's  respecting  its  construction 
you  will  greatly  oblige,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  A.  Y. 

*#*  It  is  a double-framed  floor  including 
girders,  ceiling-joists  and  floor-joists,  but  tho 
proprietors  are  not  aware  of  any  pecnliarities 
in  the  construction.  Originally  it  was  wholly  of 
wood,  and  there  was  a row  of  uprights,  dis- 
guised  as  palm-trees,  under  the  centre  of  it  in 
the  room  below,  which  in  tho  times  of  Almack 
was  called  “ The  Palm-tree  Walk,”  where 
visitors  waited  for  their  carriages.  A few  years 
ago  iron  girders  were  introduced  in  lieu  of  some 
of  the  wood  girders,  and  the  “ palm-trees”  were 
removed.  Tho  rooms  as  originally  built  wore 
opened  in  February,  1765.  Mr.  Robert  Mylno 
was  tho  architect. 


PASTE. 

Sir,— Response  baa  frequently  been  given  in 
your  pages  to  tho  inquiry, — “ How  to  make  paste 
that  will  keep.”  .Tudging  from  my  experience, 
however,  any  sufficient  answer  has  yet  to  be 
published.  I have  had  additions  of  each  sub- 
stance  that  I have  seen  recommended, — as  alum, 
oil  of  cloves,  &c.,  bub  not  one  of  them  answers 
the  purpose.  Gum  ia  not  very  suitable  for  largo 
surfaces  ; and  it  gets  mouldy  in  the  bottle.  The 
paste  that  I have  found  both  tho  least  liable  to 
speedy  putrescence,  and  by  far  tho  most  stick- 
able,  and  which  is  brownish  in  colour,  ia  sold  at 
a certain  shop  for  shoemakers’  implements  in 
Rochester-row,  where  a powder  of  which  it  is 
made  could  be  had  when  tVio  shopkeeper  is  in 
good  humour.  I believe  I have  been  told  that 
the  powder  is  not  dextrine.  Paste  that  is  very 
good,  and  like  what  is  ordinarily  called  shoe- 
maker’s paste,  can  bo  had  at  a similar  shop  in 
Chapel-stroet,  Westminster.  It  is  too  thick.  It 
can  be  diluted ; but  then  I think  it  acquires 
tho  objectionable  properties  of  ordinary  paste. 
What  one  wants  is,  with  materials  at  hand,  and 
wherever  one  is,  to  bo  able  to  mako  oneself, 
unputrescible  as  well  as  stickablo  paste,  or  some 
sufficient  and  cheap  substitute  for  it ; and  if  tlio 
paste  contained  an  ingredient  whereby  tho 
pasted  papers  would  be  distasteful  to  mice, 
there  would  be  some  loss  of  valuable  documents 
prevented  for  such  men  as 

An  Old  Literary  Man. 


BUILDING  ACCIDENTS. 

Kennin^ton.  — * On  Monday  last  a sliockiug 
accident,  resulting  in  serious  injuries  to  a man 
named  Edward  Michael,  aged  twenty-nine  years, 
residing  at  29,  Whibloe-street,  King’s-cross, 
occurred  at  Kennington.  It  appears  the  man 
was  employed  on  a scaffold  with  other  men 
pointing  the  front  of  Manor  House,  Kennington, 
when  a heavy  crash  was  heard,  and  Michael 
was  discovered  lying  on  the  stones  with  a 
frightful  gash  across  his  left  templo,  and  Iris 
upper  lip  split  up  to  the  nasal  bone.  On  bis 
removal  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  ho  was 
attended  by  Mr.  Bowen,  who  found  that  he  was 
otherwise  fearfully  injured. 

Northumherland-avenue.  — On  Monday  after- 
noon a serioQS  accident  occurred  at  tho  works 
going  on  in  connexion  with  tho  hotel  which  is 
being  built  at  tho  Strand  corner  of  Northum- 
berland-avenue.  Au  iron  girder  was  being 
hoisted,  when  tho  guido-ropo  broke,  and  one  of 
the  workmen  lost  his  hold  and  fell,  sustaining 
such  injuries  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  he 
should  bo  conveyed  to  Charing-cross  Hospital. 


Swedisli  Timber.— We  have  received  a copy 
of  tho  official  “ List  of  Saw  Mill  Owners  and 
Timber  Exporters  of  Sweden,  with  their  Shipping 
Marks  on  Sawn  Timber,”  just  issued  by  the 
Society  of  Saw  Mill  Owners  and  Timber  Ex- 
porters  at  Stockholm.  It  ia  sold  at  the  Timber 
Trades'  Journal  Office.  The  length  of  the  list 
would  astonish  many. 
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THE  BLACKNESS  OF  ST.  PACE’S. 

The  criticisms  of  Professor  Paloy  and  Mr. 
E.  C.  Robins  in  reference  to  the  above  have 
opened  up  a wide  field  for  inquiry  and  research 
as  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
surface  of  ttone-built  churches,  particularly  in 
our  large  towns  and  cities. 

I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  endorse  Mr.  Robins’s 
views  when  he  states  in  your  last  week's  im- 
pression “ that  the  sooty  coating  on  surface  has 
been  a preservative  to  the  stone.”  Being  at 
present  engaged  on  the  restoration  of  the 
steeple  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  John’s, 
llorselydown,  Southwark,  which  is  built  of 
Portland  stone,  I find  there  are  many  portions 
of  the  facing  stone  covered  with  this  black 
nooty-like  coating,  which  certainly  appears  to 
have  preserved  the  face  of  the  stone  from  decay, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  other  courses  around 
them  when  not  so  covered  being  considerably 
disintegrated  upon  their  surfaces,  whereas  the 
black-faced  stones  have  not  changed  or  decayed, 
but  their  surfaces  remain  in  many  cases  about 
i-in.  or  more  before  the  face  of  adjoining  stone- 
work. They  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
side  or  aspect,  but  may  be  seen  on  all  sides, — 
north,  east,  south,  and  west, — and  of  the  walls 
of  the  church  generally  also. 

Upon  breaking  off  small  portions  of  the  black, 
faced  stones  they  appeared  to  be  some  degree 
softer,  and  not  to  contain  the  same  quantity  of 
silica  as  the  others,  where  the  face  of  the  stones 
had  been  disintegrated  or  decayed.  I would 
venture  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  it  is  either 
a different  stone,  perhaps  Aubigny,  or  that  it  is 
Portland,  but  not  set  on  its  proper  bed.  Here, 
then,  is  offered  a chance  of  easily  inspecting  the 
stone  to  Mr.  Robins,  or  those  who  may  wish  to 
follow  up  so  interesting  a subject  as  the  preser- 
vation or  decay  of  stonew'ork,  or  if  any  geologist 
or  chemist  has  sufficient  interest  to  do  so,  he 
has  now  an  opportunity  of  studying  and 
analysing  it  also. 

I will  just  mention  that  the  above  church  is 
faced  apparently  with  Portland  stone  through- 
out,  and  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1733. 

Arthur  Billing,  Architect. 


“ CONDITION  OF  TENBY.” 

Sib,  — In  your  issue  of  August  2kh  there  appears  a letter 
from  Mr.  W,  Burns  reflecting  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Tenhy.  A reply  to  this  will  be  forwarded  to  j'ou,  but  in 
the  ineantime  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  show  the  animus  in 
the  letter,  by  stating  that  Mr.  Burns  was  employed  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  waterworks  hero;  but  after  his  serrices 
were  dispensed  with,  he  preferred  a claim  on  the  Sanitary 
Authority  which  was  eousidered  unjust  and  accordingly 
resisted.  Arbitration  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  award  has 
been  made  these  two  years,  liut  Mr.  Burns  has  not 
sulBcient  confidence  in  tbo  justice  of  his  cause  to  take 
it  up. 

In  connexion  with  this,  some  of  your  readers  may  pos- 
sibly remember  Mr.  Burns,  about  three  years  since,'  send- 
ing a letter  to  the  editor,  making  some  charges  against  the 
corporation.  This  letter  the  editor  declined  to  publish, 
and  stated  in  a paragraph,  as  well  ns  I can  recollect, — " That 
if  the  charges  were  true  Mr.  Burns  had  bis  remedy  else- 
where ; ana  if  not  true,  they  were  better  unpublished.” 

H.  T.  Moblkt,  Borough  Surveyor,  Tenby. 


FALL  OF  AN  ARCH  IN  THE  CITY. 

An  inquest  was  opened  on  Wednesday  before 
Mr.  Payne,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  on  the 
bodiesofThomas  Joseph  Higgins,  43,  and  George 
Colley,  29,  labourers,  who  were  killed  by  the  fall 
of  an  archway  at  Alderman’s-walk,  Bishopsgato, 
on  Saturday  last.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared 
that  the  men  were  in  the  employment  of  Messrs. 
Brass,  builders.  On  Saturday  there  was  a very 
heavy  thunderstorm,  and  the  deceased  men  were 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  from  the  rain  more 
than  once.  An  archway  was  being  constructed, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  a large  quantity  of 
ballast,  and  this  had  been  added  to  in  weight  by 
the  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen. 

George  Kerry,  carpenter,  gave  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  the  arch  was  resting  on  solid 
brickwork,  and  that  the  ballast  was  shot  on 
the  top  of  the  arch  from  wheel-barrows. 
The  rain  was  sufficient  to  shift  the  ballast  or 
anything  else  which  was  in  the  way  of  its  pro- 
gress. He  attributed  the  fall  of  the  work  to  a 
sudden  shock  caused  by  the  vibration  arising 
from  a clap  of  thunder.  One  of  the  supporting 
walla  bulged  out.  He  believed  that  the  walls 
and  the  arch  were  properly  made,  and  would 
have  stood  firm  had  it  not  been  for  the  storm. 

George  Turner,  foreman,  considered  that  the 
archway  fell  in  consequence  of  a flash  of  light- 
ning striking  an  iron  girder  opposite,  passing 
through  the  column  supporting  it  on  the  wall, 


and  striking  the  wall,  drew  it  away  from  the 
arch. 

George  Williams,  labourer,  said  he  believed 
the  archway  would  have  stood  had  it  not  been  for 
the  large  amount  of  the  ballast.  The  archway 
was  only  supported  by  temporary  rests,  and  he 
considered  there  was  not  sufficient  timber  under- 
neath to  sustain  the  heavy  weight  of  the  ballast, 
and  the  rain  which  saturated  it.  The  ballast 
was  about  eight  or  nine  tons  in  weight,  and  it 
was  put  on  the  archway  about  one  hour  before 
it  fell.  The  ballast  was  placed  there  for  the 
purpose  of  concreting. 

The  inquiry  was  adjourned. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Truro  Cathedral.  — Tbo  Executive  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Fund  for  erecting  a cathedral  at 
Truro,  after  examining  the  drawings  sent  in  by 
Messrs.  St.  Aubyn,  Bodley  & Garner,  Burges, 
Pearson,  Pullan,  and  J.  0.  Scott,  have  selected 
Mr.  Pearson,  of  London,  as  tho  architect.  Mr. 
Bodley  was  second  in  the  voting. 

St.  Luke's  Chxirch,  Southport. — Out  of  five 
sets  of  drawings  submitted  in  competition  for 
tho  above  church,  those  under  motto  " Mediaeval  ” 
were  selected,  tho  authors  being  Messrs.  Mellor 
& Sutton,  architects,  Southport.  Tho  church  is 
to  be  faced  with  bricks  inside  and  outside. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Olasgow. — At  a meeting  of  the  sub-committee, 
appointed  by  the  Glasgow  Water  Commissioners 
on  district  meters,  the  engineer  (Mr.  Gale)  sub- 
mitted the  results  of  the^  system  of  night  in- 
spection, and  of  control  over  the  water-supply, 
as  carried  out  in  the  six  experimental  districts 
of  the  city.  The  aggregate  population  of  this 
aroa  is  60,096,  and  at  the  time  controlling  meters 
were  introduced  tho  average  daily  supply  per 
' bead  was  53T  gallons,  and  tho  night  rate,  per 
24  hours,  42'2  gallons.  The  results  at  the  6th 
of  June  last  showed  that  the  daily  supply  per 
head  had  been  reduced  to  33'7  gallons,  aud  the 
night  rate  per  24  hours  to  19'5  gallons.  In  one 
district,  where  it  formerly  was  60  gallons  per 
head,  tho  reduction  per  night  was  as  much  as 
41  gallons.  The  average  saving  over  the  whole 
district  (population  60,096)  was  17'8  gallons  per 
head,  or  an  aggregate  of  1,069,709  gallons  per 
24  hours. 

Kilmalcolm. — Tho  new  waterworks  for  the 
village  of  Kilmalcolm  and  its  neighbourhood 
were  opened  on  the  15th  of  August,  by  Sir 
Michael  Shaw-Stewart.  The  supply  is  drawn 
from  the  Blacketty  Bum.  which  is  situated  on  the 
ducal  estate  of  Sir  Michael  R.  Shaw-Stewart. 
A reservoir  has  here  been  formed  by  the 
construction  of  an  embankment,  about  400  ft.  in 
length,  across  the  valley.  The  area  of  the  reser- 
voir is  nearly  two  acres,  the  depth  of  water 
14  ft.,  tbo  water  surface  about  50,000  square 
feet,  and  tho  capacity  of  the  lake  a million  and 
a half  gallons.  This  is  estimated  to  give  a 
supply  of  thirty  gallons  per  day  per  head  over 
the  population  in  the  area  of  supply.  The  water 
is  supplied  to  Kilmalcolm  by  gravitation,  the 
height  of  the  reservoir  above  the  town  being 
170  ft.,  and  above  the  sea-level  465  ft.  The 
cost  of  the  undertaking  has  been  nearly  3,OOOL 
Mr.  Wilson,  C.E.,  Greenock,  has  superintended 
the  progress  of  the  works,  and  the  several  con- 
tractors are : — For  the  reservoir,  filter,  and 
supply-tank,  Mr.  Matthew  Brodie,  Gourock ; 
pipe-laying,  Mr.  Daniel  Cunningham,  Kilbarchan; 
cast-iron  pipes,  Messrs.  R.  Laidlaw  & Sons, 
Glasgow ; valves  and  hydrants,  the  Glenfield 
Company,  Kilmarnock. 


JSooIis  Bcattalr. 

Three  Years  in  Roumania.  By  J.  W.  Ozanne. 

London  : Chapman  & Hall.  1878. 
Rou.mania  being  now  a household  word,  many 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  little  book 
before  us  is  the  first  about  tho  principality 
written  in  English  by  an  Englishman.  Mr. 
Ozanne  lived  there  three  years,  from  1870,  and 
his  object  has  been  to  give  a general  idea  of 
tho  country  and  the  people  without  going  too 
much  into  detail.  When  he  wrote,  Bucharest, 
which  name  in  the  native  tongue  means  “ the  City 
of  Pleasure,”  had  about  200  churches,  25,000 
houses,  and  a population  of  241,000.  The  state 
of  society,  as  described  by  the  writer,  is  loose 
and  immoral  in  the  extreme,  and  does  not  lead 


to  great  expectation  of  progress,  unless  a change 
is  being  effected  in  that  direction. 

Roumania  is  divided  into  thirty-three  districts 
and  164  arrondissemeiits.  Turnu-Soveriu  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  Mehedintii  district,  and  is  one 
of  the  principal  Danube  ports.  It  was  once 
upon  a time  the  capital  of  Little  Wnllachia,  and 
now  possesses  a dockyard  for  the  repair  of 
the  Danube  boats.  In  this  town  are  to  be  traced 
the  ruins  of  a Roman  tower  and  the  remains  of 
a Roman  bridge.  In  the  district  of  Arges  is  the 
church  of  Arg^s,  which  has  attained  a 
European  celebrity.  Mr.  Ozanne  says  this 
church  was  built  in  1518,  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
and  is  of  extreme  beauty.  Its  exterior  is  of 
marble,  carved  with  remarkable  skill,  aud  pro- 
ducing  a marvellous  tout  ensemble.  Tho  church 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a square,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greek  churches,  aud  has  a dome 
in  the  centre.  There  are  four  little  towers  of 
great  elegance  at  tho  four  corners  of  the  monn- 
ment,  and  two  of  them  seem  about  to  fall  one 
on  the  other.  Tho  illusion  is  produced  by  spiral 
bands  which,  encircling  them  from  base  to 
capital,  make  them  look  as  if  they  wore  oblique, 
although  they  are  in  reality  quite  perpen- 
dicular. The  walls  of  the  interior  are  embellished 
with  fresco  paintings  and  gilded  carvings.  The 
name  of  tho  architect,  Manoli,  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  popular  legends,  in  which  the 
Devil  naturally  plays  a prominent  part. 

The  book  will  be  found  very  agreeable 
reading. 


Rock-cut  Phrygian  Inscriptions  at  Doganlu. 
An  important  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  appears  ia  the  current 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  At  the  end  Mr.  Thomas  gives  ‘‘for 
the  e.xoroise  of  other  people's  experimental 
criticism,”  as  good  a combined  transcript  of  the 
inscriptions  (reduced  into  small  Greek)  as  he 
can  obtain  from  the  mechanical  eye-copies  at 
present  available. 


YARIORUM. 

The  current  number  of  The  Magazine  of  Art, 
includes  a thoughtful  and  eloquent  paper  bv  Mr. 
Wyke  Bayliss,  P.S.A.,  named  ‘‘  The  Higher  Life 
in  Art.”  Take  a specimen, — “ Because  art 
cannot  do  everything  it  is  unreasonable  to  con- 
elude  that  it  can  do  nothing.  This,  at  least,  it 
can  do.  It  can  so  transfigure  a little  colour  that 
lies  inert  upon  the  palette, — a little  grey,  and 
browu,  and  white, — into  a living  presence, 
that  our  hearts  shall  beat  faster  only  to  look 
upon  it.  It  can  so  link  thought  with  thought, 
and  put  them  into  grave  or  sweet  words,  that 
we  may  look  through  Shakspeare’s  eyes  upon  an 
English  garden  of  300  years  ago, — or  hear  the 
storm-shaken  pines  which  make  music  in  the 
■Yolkslied, — or  see  the  shadow  that  lay  dark  on 
Dante’s  life  as  lies  tho  shadow  of  tho  cypresses 
upon  his  grave  at  Ravenna.  It  can  so  build 
stone  upon  stone,  and  shape  them  into  beauty, 
that  Richard  of  Salisbury  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  shall  speak  to  Charles  Kingsley  of  the 
nineteenih,  making  him  stronger  for  his  duty, 
and  happier  in  performing  it.  And  the  force 
which  can  do  these  thing.s  is  surely  one  of  which 
it  is  well  for  us  to  take  account.  Nor  is  this 
all;  for,  whatever  art  can  or  cannot  do,  it  is 
quite  certain  thatu'c  cannot  so  much  as  live  our 
lives  without  it,  any  more  than  tho  bees  can 
build  their  cells  without  tho  fine  instinct  which 
controls  their  labour, — only  we  sometimes  go 
wrong,  while  they  always  go  right.  It  is  a 
question  of  degree.  Whether  we  build  well  or 
ill, — we  build.  Every  picture  that  the  artiso 
paints  or  the  merchant  hangs  upon  his  walls, 
every  statue  we  set  up  in  our  midst,  every  book 
we  read,  every  song  wo  sing,  as  surely  as  every 
roof-tree  that  shelters  a hearthstone,  is  a 
chamber  in  the  great  palace  of  art  in  which 
some  soul  shall  for  a time  dwell.  Let  ns  see  to 
it  that  the  chambers  are  at  least  clean  and 
full  of  light.  Such  chambers  have  been  built 
by  those  who  came  before  us.  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral is  one  of  them.  And  there  has  been  one 
also,  for  centuries,  in  every  village  in  England 
where  an  ivied  tower  or  a simple  chancel  arch 
has  touched  tho  hearts  of  priest  and  squire  aud 
people  with  a sense  of  beauty  oven  when  they 

least  knew  it.” Messrs.  Bemrose  have  added 

to  their  Railway  Panoramic  Guides,  one  for  the 
Glasgow  and  South-Western  line,  edited  by 
Mr.  R.  Kemp  Philp.  These  guides,  for  a few 
pence  each,  give  travellers  a very  good  notion 
of  the  country  they  aro  passing  through,  with 
much  useful  information  pleasantly  conveyed. 
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Alleged  ^auds  by  a Local  Ofidcial.— At 

special  sitting,  the  Edmonton  magistrates 
have  investigated  five  charges  of  fraud  against 
Edward  Clarke,  an  ex-member  of  the  board  of 
ghardians,  and  still  holding  a number  of  local 
offices  of  trust.  The  prisoner  was  also  charged 
with  forgery.  It  appeared  that  Clarke,  who 
was  much  respected  by  his  fellow  guardians, 
was  trusted  by  them  to  superintend  the  build- 
ing of  a temporary  small-pox  hospital,  on  the 
strength  of  his  having  formerly  been  a builder 
and  contractor.  The  erection  was  completed  in 
the  short  apace  of  fourteen  days,  and  shortly 
afterwards  prisoner  presented  a bill  for  timber 
in  the  name  of  James  Smith,  but  without  an 
address,  for  34'7i-  7b.  lOd.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  finance  committee,  and  in  that 
capacity  certified  to  the  correctness  of  the 
account.  A cheque  was  therefore  drawn  for  the 
amount,  and,  at  prisoner’s  solicitation,  handed 
bo  him,  he  promising  to  obtain  Mr.  Smith’s 
receipt.  Eventually  he  presented  a receipt,  but 
in  the  name  of  “ Joseph,”  and  not  James 
Smith,  and  his  attention  being  drawn  to  the 
JifferoDce  in  names,  he  said  Mr.  Smith's  son  had 
madvertently  signed  for  his  father,  but  that  he 
prisoner)  would  get  a proper  receipt.  He  took 
;he  Joseph  Smith  receipt  away,  and  subse- 
jnently  brought  one  in  the  name  of  James 
Smith.  An  explanation  was  asked  for,  and 
>ri8oner  not  being  able  to  give  a satisfactory 
tccount  of  the  transaction,  a searching  inquiry 
vas  made,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
irisoner  had  only  obtained  timber  to  the  amount 
tf  243i.  10s.  ll^d.,  and  that  he  had  made  out 
he  larger  account  by  increasing  the  quantities 
ictually  supplied.  Eurther  investigations 
irought  to  light  the  fact  that  a similar  process 
lad  been  pursued  with  respect  to  drain  pipes 
irdered  by  prisoner  as  a member  of  the  Works 
Committee,  and  the  evidence  tended  to  show 
hat  he  had  committed  several  other  frauds 
J a similar  description.  Eventually  he  was 
ommitted  for  trial  on  all  the  charges. 

The  Ancient  Sipontus.  — The  city  of 
lipontus  was  founded  in  pre  historic  times  by  a 
olony  of  Arcadians  and  Thessalians,  who  left 
tie  shores  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  settle  io 
launia,  the  third  of  the  Ispigiau  regions.  New 
^ipoutus  rose  on  the  seashore,  near  Mount 
larganus,  by  the  two  (now  dried  up)  rivers 
erbalus  and  Daunus,  the  united  waters  of  which 
irraed  the  natural  and  safe  harbour.  Com- 
lander  Stanislaus  D’Aloe  writes  to  the  Morning 
ost  claiming  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Qcient  city.  He  was  led  to  it,  it  seems,  by 
nding  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  cistern 
E the  present  cathedral  an  epigraph  in  archaic 
haracters,  which  he  reads  thus  in  English 
Titus  Tromelius.  Antiochus,  Libertus  of  Titus, 
ndertook  at  his  own  expense  the  erection  and 
sdication  of  the  temple  and  altar  of  Diana, 
uilt  of  square  stones  adorned  with  plaster,  and 
statue  of  Diana.  Thus  he  willingly  and 
'orthily  fulfilled  his  vow.”  Prom  the  meaning 
: this  epigraph  he  concluded  that  he  was  in  the 
all  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Diaua  Sipontina, 
ad  not  in  the  cistern  of  the  modern  hermits, 
nd  in  proceeding  to  examine  it  more  in  detail,' 
mnd  it  to  be  very  large,  with  a conical  vault 
irminating  in  a round  hole  to  admit  the  light, 
e afterwards  began  to  excavate  the  adjoining 
round,  and  uncovered  the  capitals  of  the 
ilumns  of  the  portico  in  two  parallel  rows  to 
le  number  of  twenty.  In  the  same  month  of 
ily,  continuing  the  investigations,  he  discovered 
; a distance  of  two  kilometres  from  the  temple 
' Diana  the  public  Uatrina  of  Sipontus,  sur- 
'Unded  by  a wall  of  reticulated  masonry,  and 
lar  it  recognised  ruined  edifices  destined  to 
■e  use  of  the  public  functionaries  charged  with 
e cremation  of  the  dead.  Eetuming  west- 
ard  he  discovered  the  quay  or  mole  of  the 
ijicient  port,  now  three  kilometres  inland  from 

Be  shore  of  the  Adidatic.  All  these  monuments 
11  be  described  in  the  “ History  of  Ancient 
hpontus,”  which  will  shortly  be  completed. 
xBangor  Cathedral.  — A pulpit  made  of 
s -eu  stone,  erected  from  a design  of  the  late 
Gilbert  Scott,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Cox 
,iSon,  Sontbampton-street,  has  been  placed  in 
ungor  Cathedral.  It  is  intended  as  a memorial 
0 the  late  Rev.  Morris  Williams,  rector  of 
jlinrhyddlad,  Anglesey,  a clergyman  well  known 
the  Principality.  The  panels  illustrate  the 
Jjaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  other  scrip- 
iral  subjects,  and  have  been  executed  by  Miss 
Jiunam,  a iauy  amateur. 


Huts  for  C^rus.— The  Norfolk  Chronicle 
says  that  within  the  last  few  days  Messrs. 
Lucas  Brothers,  of  Lowestoft,  have  received 
orders  to  prepare  with  great  despatch  a number 
of  officers’  huts,  &c.,  for  Cyprus.  The  contract 
was  as  follows  : — Eighteen  huts  for  eight  officers 
and  eight  men,  each  separate  and  private,  and 
yet  comiectod,_60  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  and  9 ft. 
high  5 three  officers’  mess  establishments,  116  ft. 
long,  18  ft.  wide,  with  an  ante-room  36  ft.  long, 
18  ft.  wide,  averaging  9 ft.  high ; three  guard- 
houses, 42  ft.  long,  17  ft.  wide,  and  9 ft.  high  : this 
building  to  contain  prisoners’  room,  16  ft.  6 in.  by 
15  ft. ; a gnard-room,  21  ft.  by  16  ft.  6 in. ; three 
cells  for  prisoners,  12  ft.  by  6 ft.  each,  lined  with 
corrugated  iron,  and  planned  upon  the  separate 
■system.  The  contract  was  signed  on  the  after- 
noori  of  the  3rd  of  August,  and  the  order  was 
received  at  Lowestoft  on  the  5th  at  midday,  and 
on  the  I7th  the  officers’  huts  wore  ready,  wait- 
ing the  inspection  of  the  Government  inspector. 
The  mess  establishments  were  expected  to  be 
finished  on  Monday  night,  and  the  whole  affair 
completed  by  Thursday  at  the  latest,  or  in  six- 
teen days  from  the  time  the  order  was  first 
given,  Sundays  excepted.  The  whole  was  com- 
pleted by  machinery,  not  a tool  being  employed 
from  the  time  the  timber  was  landed  at  the 
wharf  until  the  huts  were  ready  for  delivery, 
and  then  they  were  simply  slightly  nailed  in 
position.  The  whole  will  be  shipped  and 
delivered  at  Woolwich  within  twenty  days 
from  the  time  the  order  was  received. 

Bla-ygrounds  and  Open  Spaces. — Dr. 
Septimus  Gibbon,  medical  officer  of  health  for 
the  Holborn  district,  in  hia  annual  report  to  the 
Holborn  Board  of  Works,  states:— Ever  since  I 
have  been  your  medical  officer  of  health,  I have 
frequently  stated  in  my  reports  that  one  of  the 
most^  important  sanitary  wants  of  the  central 
districts  of  the  metropolis  is  the  provision  of 
playgrounds  and  recreation  grounds  where  the 
aged,  the  invalid,  and  the  young  can  take  air 
and  exercise  in  safety.  For  this  beneficent 
purpose  I have  urged  the  throwing  open  of 
three  disused  burial-grounds  in  the  district  some 
six  acres  in  extent;  they  would  make  admirable 
gardens  or  recreation  grounds.  Many  of  the 
churchyards  and  burial-grounds  of  the  adjoining 
parishes  have  been  consecrated  anew  to  this 
divine  mission  of  ‘‘healing  the  sick.”  I trust, 
therefore,  that  your  Board,  notwithstanding 
numerous  past  failures,  may  be  encouraged  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  have  these  disgracefully, 
neglected  grounds  cleared,  beautified,  and  thrown 
open  to  the  public  as  recreation-grounds. 

Bye  Commissious. — “ They  manage  these 
tilings  bettor  in  France.”  An  important  verdict 
has  just  been  given  by  the  Paris  Conrt  of 
Criminal^  Appeals  'concerning  the  question  of 
commissions  given  to  servants  by  dealers.  The 
principal  accused,  Hinze,  w’as  a clerk  of  the  j 


Northern  Railway  Company,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  purchase  of  certain  stores.  He  was 
charged  with  having  concerted  with  certain 
dealers  to  procure  for  them  orders,  on  which 
they  allowed  him  a bonus  of  three,  four,  or  five 
per  cent.  He  thus  received  a total  sum  of  about 
100,000  francs.  To  obtain  for  them  the  prefer- 
once  he  dissimulated  the  lo-wer  prices  at  which 
the  same  articles  were  offered  by  other  firms. 
Hinze  was  condemned  to  three  months’  im- 
prisonment,  and  11  tradesmen  were  sentenced 
each  to  one  year’s  detention. 

A New  Sailors’  Home  at  Liverpool. — On 

the  22nd  ult.  Lord  Sandon  opened  the  branch 
Sailors’  Home  at  North-End,  Liverpool.  The 
building  (of  which  we  gave  a view  and  plans  in 
our  volume  for  1876  (pp.  1,242-43),  occupies  a 
site  in  Luton-street,  off  Great  Howard-street, 
and  is  advantageously  situated  for  seamen  whose 
vessels  may  be  in  the  North-eud  Docks.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Gothic,  freely  treated  to 
meet  the  exceptional  requirements  of  the  build- 
ing. The  total  cost  of  land  and  house-property 
was  10,1491.  14s.  lOd.,  and  the  cost  of  the  new 
home  and  its  fittings  about  I5,000i.,  making  the 
total  cost  about  25,150Z.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Houet  & Wise,  and  the  contractors 
Messrs.  Jones  & Son. 


Viscount  Palkland's  Monument. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Newbury  District  Field  Club, 
on  the  22nd  ult.,  Mr.  Money  reported  that  the 
erection  of  the  memorial  to  Viscount  Falkland 
on  the  battle-field  of  Newbury,  where  that  noble- 
man fell,  was  being  satisfactorily  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Freeman,  of  Westminster,  and  that  the 
work  would  shortly  he  ready  for  inauguration. 
After  the  meeting,  a party  of  members  and 
ladies  assembled  on  the  site  on  Wash-common, 
when  a high  block  of  granite,  weighing  11  tons, 
forming  the  base  of  the  memorial,  was  lowered 
to  its  place,  a bottle  being  deposited  containing 
some  coins  of  the  realm  and  a document  record- 
ing the  circumstauces  under  which  the  memorial 
was  erected.  The  memorial,  it  appears,  will  be 
unveiled  on  the  9th  inst. 

Plymouth  Theatre.— The  Plymouth  Towi» 
Council  have  resolved,  after  nearly  four  hours’ 
debate,  to  rebuild  the  theatre,  which  was  burnt 
down  in  June,  and  which  was  corporation  pro- 
perty. The  insurance  policy  was  only  2,500/.^ 
and^  a strong  protest  was  raised  against  bur- 
dening the  rates  with  the  cost  of  additions  and 
improvements,  which,  it  was  conteuded,  were 
illegal.  The  legality,  however,  was  maintained 
by  the  town-clerk,  and  the  motion  was  passed, 
ten  members  of  the  council  voting  against  it. 
As  we  have  previously  announced,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps  will  be  the  architect  of  the  new  building. 
Wo  publish  elsewhere  the  list  of  tenders  for  the 
work. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Ashdown,  of  33, 
Norfolk-street,  Strand,  architect  and  surveyor, 
died  very  suddenly  after  a short  illness  on  Mon- 
day last.  Ho  was  articled  as  a pupil  to  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  was  a member  of  the 
profession  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Hia 
principal  works  were  the  Lambeth  Cemetery, 
the  Orphan  Working  School  at  Haverstock-hill, 
Bridlington  Quay,  Milford  Haven,  the  designing 
and  laying  out  of  the  town  of  Llandudno ; Dalby 
House,  Leicestershire,  «fec.  The  deceased  at  his 
death  held  the  appointments  of  surveyor  to  the 
Conservative  Laud  Society  and  the  United  Land 
Company,  and  architect  and  surveyor  to  the 
Cadogan  and  Haus  Place  Estate,  Limited. 

Hexagonal  Cottages,  Seacombe.— The 
third  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  iuha- 
bitants  of  the  hexagonal  cottages  at  Seacombe 
has  taken  place,  the  prizes  being  given  by  the 
o;vner  of  the  cottages,  Mr.  Ellis,  as  a means  of 
interesting  the  cottagers  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  gardens  they  hold.  The  gardens  are,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  cottages  are  built, 
much  larger  than  those  usually  accompanying 
houses  of  that  size  and  rental,  more  especially 
those  80  near  to  a great  town.  Thore  are  at 
present  thirty.five  of  these  cottages,  comprising 
five  blocks  and  a half,  four  blocks  having  bem 
built  during  the  past  year. 

Messrs.  G.  Wilson  & Sons’  Mortising 


The  Bishop’s  Throne,  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral,— The  new  episcopal  throne  has  at  length 
been  placed  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  It  is 
in  the  Early  English  style,  is  carved  in  oak,  with 
a lofty  pinnacled  top  or  canopy,  and  makes  a 
finish  to  the  stalls  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
restored  choir.  It  was  designed  by  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  and  was  executed  by  Mr. 

I Earp,  of  Lambeth,  at  a cost  of  560?. 


Machine. — “ What,  another  ? ” says  the  reader. 
‘‘  Yes,  another,”  we  reply ; and  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  value  of  a good  mortisiug-machine 
must  now  be  largely  recognised,  or  there  would 
not  be  so  many  varieties  placed  before  the 
public.  Messrs.  Wilsou's  is  a baud  - lever 
machine,  and  the  lever,  of  wrought-iron,  is 
brouglit  directly  over  the  chisel.  Simplicity 
and  cheapness  are  the  grounds  on  wliich  the 
patentees  take  their  stand,  and  with  some 
reason. 

Prize  Distribution,  Paris  ZSxbib.t'.oc. — 

The  Government  arc  determined  to  render  the 
occasion  one  of  great  interest,  and  the  presi- 
dents of  the  juries  now  in  Paris  are  convened 
to  enter  upon  the  arrangements.  The  Palais  de 
rindustrie,  used  in  1862,  had  been  thought  of 
as  the  place  for  the  present  distribution,  but 
owing  to  the  numbers  likely  to  attend,  the 
Government  are  in  negotiation  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Hippodrome,  capable  of  holding 
6,000  persons,  and  in  all  respects  suited  for  a 
grand  spectacle. 

The  Proposed  Conversion  of  the  Pad- 
dington-street  Burial-ground. — The  special 
committee  of  the  Paddington  Vestry,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  question  of  laying  out  the 
Paddington-streeb  Burial-ground  as  a garden 
and  recreation-ground,  have  reported  against 
the  proposal.  The  vestry  declined  to  confirm 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  and  the 
matter  stands  over  for  further  discussion  on  the 
Board  reassembling  after  the  recess. 

The  Joiners’  Strike  at  Bolton.  — The 
strike  of  joiners  at  Bolton  has  terminated,  after 
four  months’  duration,  by  the  unconditional 
surreuder  of  the  men  to  the  masters’  terms. 
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Memorial  Palpit,  Siiidfield. — A memorial 
pulpit  for  Shidfield  church  has  just  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  S.  Newman,  of  Winchester,  from 
the  design  of  Messrs.  Colson  & Son,  architects. 
It  is  intended  for  Shidheld  new  church,  of 
which  they  are  the  architects.  A memorial 
brass  is  to  be  fixed  in  a panel,  stating  that  the 
pulpit  is  erected  in  memory  of  Samuel  Wilber- 
force,  late  Bishop  of  this  diocese ; and  of  Thomas 
Vincent  Fosbery,  M.A.,  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  flometimo  Vicar  of  St.  Giles’s,  Reading. 


Staffordshire  Engineers  at  Lincoln. — 

The  Lincolnshire  Chronicle  for  August  23  con- 
tained an  interesting  account  of  the  visit  of  the 
North  Staffordshire  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Mechanical  Engineers  to  the  well-known  engi- 
neering and  agricultural  implement  works  of 
Messrs.  Robey  & Co.,  Lincoln. 

The  Enoz  Memorial  Institute.  — The 
public  ceremonial  of  laying  the  foundation-stone 
of  this  building  at  Haddington,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  is  fixed  to  take 
place  on  this  Saturday,  the  Slat  of  August. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Starforth. 


Leicester  Drainage  Works. — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Leicester  Town  Council  on  Tuesday, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Clayton,  of  Smethwick,  was  unani- 
mously appointed  engineer  to  the  new  drainage 
and  flood  works,  at  a salary  of  -iOOi.  per  annum 


For  lighting  St.  James's  Concert  Hall  with  sunlight- 
burners.  Mr.  Emden,  architect : — 

Way  £200  0 0 

Allison  199  0 0 

Strode 197  10  0 

Lea  (accepted)  175  10  0 

Defries  165  10  0 


For  villa  in  Ashburnham-road,  Clive  Vale,  Hastings, 
for  Mr.  H,  Kidgell,  of  Wolverhampton.  Mr.  H.  Plowman, 
architect : — 

Ditch  £1,410  0 0 

Taylor  . 1,252  15  0 

lleeve  1,160  0 0 

Vidler  (accepted) ' 1,116  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Tulse  Hill  Hotel, 
Tulse  Hill.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  archi- 
tects : — 

Saunders £667  0 0 

Cox  ...  664  0 0 

Macey 660  0 0 

Gammon’ 590  0 0 

Mailey.  670  0 0 

Taylor  667  0 0 

Crook  528  0 0 

Revised  estimate: — 

Crook  (accepted) £445  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  sewers  in  the  Humber,  Beacoua- 
field,  and  Mycen®  roads,  Blackhcath,  Kent,  for  the  West 
Combe  Park  Estate  Company  (Limited) . Mr.  W.  Humber, 
engineer.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Maim  & Sauuders : — 
Gibson  (accepted)  £1,954  6 6 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  Heath  House  School,  Horsmondoni 
Kent,  for  Mr.  G.  Tabor.  Residence  only.  Contract  No.  1. 
Mr.  William  Theobalds,  architect.  The  proprietor  sup- 
plies bricks  and  water,  stoves  and  mantels,  and  paper. 
Reduced  estimate : — 

Martin  (accepted)  £320  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  shops  and  houses,  numbered  137, 139, 
And  141,  High-street,  Poplar,  for  Mt.  Thomas  Rugg.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Homer,  arehiteot : — 

Staines  & Son  £1,622  0 0 

Boyce  1,577  0 0 

Shurmur 1,185  0 0 

Harper 1,476  0 0 

Judd 1,397  0 0 

Riddell  1,350  0 0 

Alexander  1,S'49  0 0 

Johnson  1,333  0 0 

Sheffield  & Prebblo 1,287  Q 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Plraouth  Theatre,  for  the  pro- 
prietors, the  Corporation  of  Plymouth.  Mr.  C.  J,  Phipps, 


architect 

Berry 


For  a new  brick  bridge,  in  lieu  of  the  wooden  structure 
known  as  Dnckpool  Bridge,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Stixwould  to  Bucknall,  for  the  Bardney  Drainage  Com- 
missioner?. Messrs.  Padlcy  i Thropp,  engineers  : — 
Semper....  £1,399  19  0 ! 

Walter  & Hcasmaii 935  0 0 

Chapman 930  0 0 

Biuus  1 790  0 0 

Hatclifl'e  & Bell  (accepted)  727, 0 0 ! 


....  £9,093  0 0 

8,156  0 0 

7,699  0 0 

....  7.334  0 0 

6,978  0 0 

6,675  0 0 

6,491  0 0 

0,370  0 0 

6,202  0 0 

6,190  0 0 

5,784  0 0 

Deeoraiiom  atid  Gilding. 

Bell 620  0 0 

Fouracro  & Son  470  0 0 


Jones  

Stephens  & Baatow  .. 
Lapthornc  A Good  .. 

Pothick,  Bros 

Finch  

Vernon  & Ewius  .... 

Travena  

Hubbard  & Co 

McMillen  

Clarke 


Bath.  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sourd,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Solo  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staii’casGS,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  SpinkweU  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bsadfoed,  Yoekshire. 

- London  Dep6t : Bridge  \Vharf,  283,  Kingsland- 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt.] 


Aspkalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAET  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  smd  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oourses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green.  Slates. — These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stook  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  partioulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  E.S.O.,  Car- 
marthenshire. [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester,  , 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and  1 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o.  , 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from  i 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom.  , 
Reduction  in  Price  of  Small  Sizes.  [Advt.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  sewage  outfall  works,  Oldbury,  for  the  Local 
Board  : — 

Hcad&Jevoiis  (accepted)  £-1,638  12  0 


rr  workliouse  schools  at  Marstou  Groeu,  for  the 
BirmiDghuiu  Board  of  Guardians 

Kobinsou  (accepted) £19,760  0 0 


For  the  crcctiou  of  a Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Poole,  Dorset. 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Love- 
grove  : — 

Tilsed  


J,  a U.  C.  (lueitioa  U Dot  remembersO).— J,  3.  W.  (the  size  of  the 
rope  Ugiven  as  27  la.=  2}  In.  Dearlf), — C.  B.  a Bon  (yes). — A,  a 
(aoder  onr  mark), — D.  A,  B.  (too  late  for  present  number.  Next 
week). — Condlllon  of  Tenby  (ieversl  letters  on  (this  subject 
us  too  late  (or  onr  present  Issue.  They  will  have  attention.  People 
who  vilify  ehoald  sign  their  names). — 3.  H.  B — H.  Q.  H. — L.  a S.— 
H.  T.  U-— F.  4 H.— “Tenby.”— A SufTcrer  at  Tenby.— B.  B.  F.— 
J,  H.— M.  * 8.-3-  M.— B.  S-  E.— B.  C — It.— J.  F.-Messra.  R.— 
a.  M.  8.— W.  F--1L  J.  8.— A 4 0.  H — W,  H.— H.  L.— B.  T-  — 
G-  C.  IL.— S.  4 S.— ArtUt- W.  0.  T.— E.  W.— E.  H.-J.  J . H-— 
J.  E.— R.  4 Sons.- W.  T. 


All  statements  of  (acts,  UsU  o(  tenders,  4c.  mnst  be  accempsnled 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  seudei.  nob  necessarily  (oi 
publlcatiun. 

KoTE.— The  reaponalbllity  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  road  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  o{  course,  wuh  the  authora 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  Hue  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

Terms  fur  series  of  Tr.ade  Advertisemeuta,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tUemeulB  on  (root  page.  Competltious,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtoisiod  on  application  to  the  Pablleber. 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-Propeller,  for  the  : 
introduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell- 
ings, &o. 

The  machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their  : 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  coneists  of  a drum  with  a i 
double  set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly- 
wheel placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle 
as  fans.  The  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  onto  : 
it,  causing  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revolve 
with  great  velocity  5 the  air  passing  through  the  . 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feet  per  minute,  , 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatus. 

N.B. — The  above  machine  may  be  need  either  ; 
as  an  exhauster  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred, 
or  both  objects  combined. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  for  i 
Gas  Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees  • 
of  the  Tubnlar  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Con- 
aervatories,  &o. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  erf  Lamps  and 
Candfi-labra. 

Office  and  Works,  165,  Queen’s-road,  Bays- 
water,  W.  [Advt.] 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  fid. 

Bach  udditloujil  lias  (about  ten  words) Os,  fid. 

BEPUKS  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Offlet  of  " The  Builder," 

OooDot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  coses  be  called/or,  and  the 
OfiUce  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  “ Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Adventsemente fid.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IB  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  muit  not  he  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cosh  in  Registered  lyitter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 


For  the  reconstruction  of  the  workhouse  for  the  parishes 
of  St.  Giles  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury.  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Smith,  architects 

Dove,  Bros £76,556  0 0 

Brass 72,626  0 0 

Conder  71,580  0 0 

Browne  & Hobinson  71,404  0 0 

Kirk&KandaU  69.244  0 0 

Heading 69,243  0 0 

Cnilum  68,190  0 0 

Howard  & Dorrell 67,742  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co 67,43  5 0 0 

Holland  & Hannen 67,330  0 0 

Clarke  & Bracey 67,114  0 0 

Downs  & Co 66,920  0 0 

Braid  & Co 66,500  0 0 

Crockett  64,969  0 0 

Chappell  64,873  0 0 

"VVagner  64,786  0 0 

Nightingale  (accepted)' 63,373  0 0 

__  Vernon  & Ewins 61,0-19  0 0 


the  Fest-offlee,  Eiog-street,  Oovent-gardeo,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIBR.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-Btreet.  W.O. 
Advertisements  tor  the  current  week's  issue  most  reach  the  efflee 
before  THRRB  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  »t 
tbe  OSIce  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strougly  leconunends  that 


Helli-well  Patent  System  of  Air  and  Water-  ■ 
bight  Glazing  without  Putty  and  without  exposing  | 
any  outside  woodwork  to  paint,  and  New  Syatemi 
of  Covering  Roofs. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the 
whole  of  the  woodwork,  and  only  the  small 
fastener  is  visible  ; therefore  the  Roof  is  inde- : 
structible  and  outside  painting  urmeceBsary. ' 
The  squares  of  glass  can  be  easily  removed,  and: 
the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned  by  any  inex- ' 
perienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossible  except 
through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  Glazing  is  more  air-tight  than  the  old  I 
putty  system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation: 
can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  reglazed  on  this  principle, 
and  roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  tbil 
system. 

Extract  from  " Building  N&ws.’ 

“Mr.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  of  Brighouae,  has 
recently  patented  and  introduced  a New  System 
of  Glazing  and  Covering  Roofs,  which  is  certainly 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen 
before ; and  it  will,  in  our  opinion,  supersede  any 
other  system  before  the  public.” 

Important  References  and  all  particulars  from 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire  j 
And  19,  Parliament-street,  London. 


BATaasiv,  SsPTKMBBs  7,  1878. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

New  Warehousea,  8t.  Marj  Aie,  Londoa.— Mr.  H.  H.  CoUina,  Architect 
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Natural  Forms  and 
A rchitectural  Ornament. 

N the  course  of  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse  on  things  in 
general  at  a meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Archi- 
tectural Society,  which 
wo  printed  last  week, 
there  occurred  an  obser- 
vation in  regard  to 
terra-cotta,  to  the  effect 
that  the  extent  of  repe- 
tition which  was  almost 
unavoidable  in  terra- 
cotta ornament,  and 
which  would  naturally 
lead  to  the  employment 
of  geometric  rather  than 
of  natural  forms  as 
ornament,  was  hardly  to 
he  considered]  as  any 
strong  argument  against 
the  use  of  terra-cotta 
in  architectural  design. 
The  omission  of  forms 
more  or  less  reproducing 
nature  need  not  be  re- 
gretted nowadays,  be- 
cause it  was  so  difficult  to  get  carvers  to  execute 
even  in  stone  figures  and  foliage  which  could 
' be  truly  said  to  many  with  the  architecture  of 
; which  they  ought  to  form  the  chief  attractions. 

This  expression  of  opinion  is,  we  believe,  only 
I what  many  of  those  who  have  felt  interested  in 
architecture  on  its  artistic  side  have  more  or  less 
vaguely  felt  for  some  time  past.  It  is  becoming 
now  not  infreqtient  to  find  the  feeling  that  a 
building  is  almost  better  without  ornament  than 
with ; and  when  an  architect  builds  a house  for 
himself  he  not  infrequently  entirely  omits  orna- 
mental embellishments  which  it  would  be  con- 
sidered almost  a neglect  of  duty  not  to  introduce 
in  the  case  of  a house  built  for  a client.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  style  of  carving 
capitals,  &c.,  which  was  brought  in  with  the 
Gothic  revival,  and  was  hailed  as  a return  to 
nature  and  to  reality  in  art-work,  has  palled 
upon  our  taste,  and  that  it  is  becoming  a common 
feeling  now  that  a large  spreading  carved  capital 
after  the  French  Gothic  type  in  a new  building 
is  rather  an  impertinence  than  otherwise,  and  a 
sign  of  want  of  refinement  of  taste  on  the  part 
of  the  designer.  A few  years  ago  capitals 
innumerable  of  this  kind  were  sketched,  copied 
re-designed  and  improved  upon,  and  Gothic 
foliage  ornament  in  a general  way  was  regarded 
as  a thing  to  give  complete  satisfaction ; and 
carvers  busied  themselves  with  praiseworthy 
zeal,  and  often  with  much  real  taste  and  feeling 
in  hunting  up  and  reproducing  in  the  church  Oi 
other  building  they  were  engaged  upon,  the 
flora  of  the  district  in  which  it  stood,  pleased 
to  think  that  they  were  then  working  ia  the 
spirit  and  on  the  method  of  the  men  of  old  time. 


I 


And  now  it  seems  we  are  to  find  ourselves  at 
the  old  conclusion  in  regard  to  this  as  well  as  so 
many  other  efforts  of  modem  architectural  art, 
that  “ There  is  nothing  in  it.” 

Perhaps  the  failure  has  not  been  altogether 
so  great  as  some  people  would  have  us  think. 
A great  deal  of  healthful  enjoyment  for  the 
art-workman,  at  all  events,  has  come  out  of  it, 
and  a good  deal  has  been  done  that  we  have  all 
admitted  to  be  very  pretty,  and  sometimes 
original  as  well.  But  probably  the  truth  is 
that  it  has  been  the  same  with  architectural 
ornament  as  with  architecture  in  general.  While 
professing  to  copy  nature,  we  have  really  been 
copying  other  persons’  reproductions  of  nature, 
and  adopting  their  taste  as  if  it  were  really  our 
own.  All  ornament  which  is  founded  on  nature 
has  a true  and  a real  interest  about  it  j and 
all  that  which  is  founded  on  mere  artificial 
and  arbitrary  form  is  liable  at  last  to  be  found 
wanting,  and  to  be  felt  as  pretentious  and 
unreal.  And  the  copying  of  that  which  is 
already  a copy  of  nature  by  another  hand  is 
really  the  copying  of  the  artificial,  not  of  the 
natural,  however  we  may  disguise  it  to  our- 
selves. It  is  of  no  avail  to  seek  out  plants  and 
other  objects  direct  from  nature,  if,  after  all, 
we  only  carve  them  in  the  manner  and  taste 
which  is  not  born  of  our  own  spontaneous  feel- 
ing,  but  of  our  admiration  for  what  has  been 
done  by  our  predecessors  in  the  art. 

That  appears  to  be  the  explanation  of  the 
distaste  for  naturalistic  carving  which  is  now 
springing  np.  As  lung  as  we  confined  ourselves 
simply  to  reviving  Gothic  en  masse,  the  revived 
form  of  foliated  carving  did  well  enough,  and 
sometimes  a certain  amount  of  originality  and 
interest  was  given  to  it  by  the  efforts  of  the 
cleverer  among  our  art-workmen.  Even  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  however,  the  modern 
Gothic  carving  was  often  felt  to  be  rather 
trivial  and  flimsy  in  effect  compared  with  the 
ol(3j — a re-ul:  which  may  be  attributed  not  only 
to  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  work  of  one 
age  to  look  like  that  of  another,  but  to  the  over- 
refinement  of  finish  arrived  at  in  the  execution 
of  carving  in  atone  specially  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  carved  ornament  of  a Medimval 
church  or  cathedral  was  almost  always  executed 
in  the  stone  of  which  the  main  building  was 
constructed,  and  hence  seemed  more  intimately 
to  belong  to  it.  The  appearance  of  a modern 
church  with  walls  of  a coarser  stone,  hut  with 
Caen  stone  capitals  delicately  undercut  and 
finished,  might  be  very  neat,  but  it  certainly 
had  a much  more  artificial  and  pretentions 
effect ; so  that  even  here  the  spirit  of  Medieval 
work  was  not  revived.  And  now  that  Gothic 
forms  of  building  have  been,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, either  abandoned,  or  so  much  modified 
is  to  be  hardly  recognisable,  we  feel  that 
he  Gothic  spirit  of  ornament  (the  modern 
lothic  spirit  that  is  to  say)  which  still  lingers 
3 out  of  keeping  with  our  buildings;  that, 
is  Mr.  Waterhouse  says,  it  will  not  marry 
with  them;  and  that  its  style  appears  to  our  at 
.resent  purged  critioil  vision  somewhat  coarse 


and  cabbagey,  and  more  especially  so  when 
introduced  so  profusely  as  it  often  is  into 
London  buildings,  where  we  feel  at  once  in- 
stinctively that  its  only  possible  fate  is  to  form  a 
receptacle  for  soot  and  dirt,  and  to  be  gradually 
corroded  and  blunted,  till  first  its  salient  anglesi 
and  then  all  its  characteristic  form,  are  gone. 

All  this,  however,  ia  no  argument  that  the 
reproduction  of  natural  forms  in  ornament  is  a 
mistake,  or  that  we  shall  gain  by  abandoning  it. 
Certainly  the  miserable  festoon  decorations 
which  are  coming  into  fashion  are  no  improve- 
ment on  Gothic  carved  detail;  as  far  as  such 
things  are  concerned,  our  practice  in  designing 
ornament  is  ” nothing  bettered,  but  rather 
grows  worse  ” ; for  festoons  and  garlands  are 
neither  nature  nor  art,  and  the  adoption  of  such 
a form  of  decoration  can  only  arise  from  indo- 
lence, which  induces  men  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  thinking  or  designing  (and  designing 
means  thinking,  in  the  first  instance)  by  taking 
old  examples  of  buildings  just  as  they  stand, 
faults  and  all.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
adoption  of  natural  growths  as  ornamental 
design  depends  for  its  success  on  a kind  of 
transmuting  effect  of  the  artist’s  own  mind  aud 
feeling  upon  them,  fitting  the  forms  for  their 
situation,  and  the  expression  which  they  are 
intended  to  have  or  to  give  to  the  building.  In 
Medifoval  ornament  this  certainly  was  so.  The 
carver  transmuted  the  natural  forms  into  the 
language  of  stone  or  wood,  and  into  the  style 
of  treatment  which  his  own  habit  of  mind 
aud  method  of  execution,  combined  with  the 
uature  of  the  material,  lead  him  to  impart.  It 
is  of  no  use,  however,  for  us  to  try  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  way;  that  is  only  the 
way  to  become  mechanical  and  artificial ; and 
it  may  be  urged  with  all  reason  that  it  is  better 
to  have  ornamental  work  really  and  unaffectedly 
mechanical,  than  to  have  that  which  professes 
to  be  individual  work,  but  is  really  only  ruled 
by  a mechanical  trick  of  hand  acquired  by  the 
effort  to  imitate  an  old  school  of  work.  The 
point  is  to  have  our  own  way  of  doing  it. 

That  seems  to  be  really  where  the  deficiency 
lies.  There  is  in  most  of  the  ornamental  carving 
that  ia  put  upon  buildings  in  the  present  day 
no  particular  reason  apparent  either  for  the 
form  assumed  by  the  ornament  or  the  position 
which  it  occupies.  It  is  so  many  feet  run  of 
carved  foliage,  in  regard  to  which  it  may  bo 
presumed  that  the  architect  who  designs  it  (if  he 
.loes  design  it),  and  the  carver  who  executes  it, 
-exercise  some  kind  of  choice  and  taste,  but  it  is 
'lot  apparent  on  what  grounds,  or  why  it  should 
')e  what  it  is  rather  than  anything  else.  Usually 
t is  a repetition  of  some  well-known  type  of 
i’oliage  ornament  of  a known  style.  If,  instead 
.fthat,  some  natural  forms  in  the  growth  of  the 
listriet,  for  instance,  were  adopted  as  the 
tandard  for  imitation  (and  to  take  the  flora  of 
he  district  is  perhaps  about  as  good  a “ lead  ” 

.3  an  omamentist  can  have),  and  then  it  were 
,0  be  consiJered  how  such  forms  could  most 
suitably  be  treated  and  conventionalised  so  as 
CO  suit  the  material  in  which  they  are  to  be 
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executed  and  tlio  place  they  are  to  occupy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  and  emphasise 
ix'liai  is  most  essential  and  cliayacteristic  in.  the 
original  natural  growth, — -character  and  origin- 
ality in  the  ornament  would  grow  and  develop 
themselves  in  tho  process,  without  any  such 
absurdity  as  would  be  involved  in  a carver 
taking  up  his  tools  and  saying  to  himself  “ Let’s 
be  original ! ” which  is  a perfectly  futile  pro- 
ceeding, producing  no  possible  result  save  a 
search  after  eccentricity.  We  call  especial  atten- 
tion  to  tho  importance  of  noting  and  realising 
what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  special  cha- 
racter, the  personality,  as  one  may  even  say,  of 
the  natural  object  from  which  the  ornament  is 
taken  ; because  that  is  what  is  so  often  missed, 
and  especially  so  certainly  missed,  when  the 
work  of  another  man  is  copied  instead  of  the 
work  of  nature  herself.  We  see  repetitions  of 
types  of  floral  ornament  which  we  know  by 
heart — which  are  obviously  representations  of 
a certain  flower  or  leaf,  but  which  seem  to  be 
made  as  if  tho  designer  were  possessed  by  that : 
same  spirit  of  vague  generalisation  referred  to 
in  the  line  quoted  from  a contemporary  poet  in 
a recent  number  of  this  paper,  apropos  of  the 
critic  who  could  only  see  that  one  hand  was 
“like  another  hand.”  But  in  regard  to  the 
adoption  of  floral  forms,  for  example,  into  orna- 
ment,  there  is  first  tho  question,  What  is  the  real 
cliaracteristic  of  the  original  form  as  a type, 
that  which  essentially  gives  it  its  peculiar  ex- 
pression in  our  eyes  ? Tho  perception  of  this  is 
quite  a different  thingfrom  the  mere  perception 
that  it  is  large  or  small,  white  or  yellow,  flat  or 
round,  or  has  less  or  more  petals.  All  these  things 
together  go  to  make  up  its  character  ; but  there 
will  generally  be  found  to  bo  a something  not 
easily  expressed,  a pecirliar  turn  of  line  or  form, 
omitting  which,  the  real  character  and  grace 
and  meaning  of  nature’s  workmanship  are  lost. 
Yet  it  is  thus  that  flowers  are  constautly  copied 
in  art  work  and  architectural  ornament,  and  the 
newspapers  that  give  an  account  of  the  work 
tell  you  that  tho  carvings  in  such  a position  are 

taken  from  such  a flower,  which  Mr. has 

cleverly  worked  into  the  ornamental  design. 
But  all  that  has  been  thus  worked  in  is  the 
collection  of  dry  facts  which,  put  together, 
constitute  nature’s  design ; but  in  tho  putting 
together  lies  the  magic.  Tho  difference  is  like 
that  between  the  work  cf  a painstaking  realistic 
portrait  painter  and  a man  of  genius  ; tho  first 
gives  every  little  detail  of  tho  face,  yet  misses 
it  somehow ; the  second  is  not  perhaps  so 
acenrato  in  detail,  but  ho  seizes  hold  of  what  he 
sees  to  be  the  predominant  and  characteristic 
expression  of  his  sitter,  and  gives  the  mind  as 
well  as  tho  mere  features.  Then  there  is  the 
consideration  of  the  inOuito  minute  variations 
in  nature  in  the  same  type,  which  any  me- 
cAianical  means  of  producing  ornament  is  obliged 
cutiroly  to  ignore  and  pass  over,  but  in  which 
a multiple  charm  resides.  And  when  we  feel 
that  we  know  iu  what  tho  characteristic  beauty 
of  the  original  body  lies,  comes  the  consideration 
how  that  may  be  best  represented  in  the  mate- 
rial with  which  wo  have  to  do.  All  tho  charac- 
teristics of  natnro  we  may  presume  we  cannot 
represent ; the  tennity,  the  fragility,  perhaps  the 
colour  of  the  original,  must  be  lost;  we  must 
then  emphasise  that  quality  which  the  material 
will  represent,— tho  form,  the  surface  model- 
ling, the'  method  of  growth,  and  of  grouping.  If 
the  form  of  the  flower  wo  are  treating  is  essen- 
tially  flat,  wo  must  keep  it  in  a flat  treatment 
in  the  translation  of  it  into  ornament ; if  it  is 
bulky  and  prominent  in  outline,  these  pecu- 
liarities will  ho  emphasised.  As  a general  rule, 
it  may  bo  said  that  in  town  architecture  we  err 
on  the  side  of  giving  too  much  depth  and  under- 
cutting to  our  foliage  ornament,  making  it  a 
receptacle  of  dirt  aud  rain-water ; and  that 
often  both  a more  permanent  and  refined  effect 
would  bo  produced  by  a flatter  and  more  delicate 
treatment  in  a suitable  durable  material.  Thus 
tho  adoption  of  natural  forms  in  ornament,  even 
with  the  most  direct  effort  to  realise  their 
naturalism  to  their  fullest  extent  possible,  does 
not  exclude  conventionalism ; on  the  contrary, 
it  demands  it,  only  it  is  a conventionalism 
having  for  its  object  tho  more  full  realisation  of 
the  spirit  (though  not  all  the  details)  of  nature, 
and  differs  entirely  from  that  sort  of  conven- 
tionalism of  which  (though  in  place  some- 
times) we  have  had  a good  deal  too  much,  and 
which  seems  to  consist  in  squashing  a flower 
out  flab  and  drawing  a circle  round  it,  or 
p-nlling  it  iu  pieces  and  arranging  the  disjecta’ 
memhra  separately  in  some  sort  of  geometrical 
relation  to  one  another. 


Some  of  these  considerations  may  apply 
equally,  one  may  say,  to  statues,  considered  as 
architectural  decoration  founded  on  life.  In  the 
case  of  buildings  which  are  decorated  with 
statues  of  personages  whose  history  is  connected 
with  the  objects  of  the  building,  as  we  so  fre- 
quently see,  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
statue  does  not  the  least  succeed  in  interesting 
us  by  realising  and  rendering  vivid  tho  special 
character  of  the  personage  repi-esented,  if  it  be  an 
historical  personage ; or  any  special  character 
at  all,  if  tho  represontation  be  an  abstract  one. 
That  is  why  in  so  many  buildings  we  are  im- 
pressed  with  an  idea  that  some  third-rate 
statuary’s  yard  has  been  ransacked  for  figures 
that  were  in  stock,  and  could  be  had  cheap.  We 
see  simply  so  many  figures  iu  a row;  and  that 
they  are  figures  seems  to  ho  thought  sufficient. 
But  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  hum-.n 
figure  in  decoration  is  much  too  large  to  ho  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  offshoot  to  the  question  of 
architectural  ornament.  But  there  is  one  con- 
sideration which  the  mention  of  this  subject 
suggests,  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  terra 
cotta.  In  tho  paper  which  led  to  these  observa- 
tions, it  was  observed  that  though  terra  cotta 
implied  mechanically-reproduced  ornament 
rather  than  carving,  yet  that  for  the  highest 
class  of  ornament,  that  of  figure-work,  there 
was  the  best  opportunity  possible;  since  the 
material  might  be  modelled  by  the  master-mind, 
and  carried  directly  to  the  kilu  to  be  fixed  by 
heat,  without  the  intervention  of  any  inferior 
hand  iu  copying  or  mechanically  reproducing 
tho  design.  This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  which  the  use  of  a clay 
material  gives ; but  why  this  reasoning  should 
not  equally  apply  to  tho  production  and  model- 
ling of  architectural  ornament  of  all  kinds  we 
cannot  perceive.  Except  where  economy  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance,  it  would  seem 
that,  in  fact,  terra  cotta  gives  the  opportunity 
for  a greater  freedom  of  design  and  execution 
in  architectural  oniamenfc,  rather  than  fur  an 
increasingly  mechanical  system ; only,  of  course, 
the  design  must  bo  prepared  well  beforehand, 
as  it  cannot  be  worked  afterwards  in  siht. 

If  natural  forms  are  used  in  ornament,  it  is 
certain  that  their  natural  characteristic.'!,  and 
somethiug  of  the  life  and  growth  of  nature, 
should  be  retained  in  their  translation  into  tho 
form  of  ornament,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  indicated  abovo ; otherwise  their 
greatest  charm  is  lost  in  the  process,  atid  the 
real  and  greatest  advantage  of  going  to  -nature 
for  inspiration  is  thrown  away.  It  may,  how- 
ever, he  a question  -whether  the  naturalistic 
treatment,  even  under  these  circumstances,  is 
or  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  highest  and 
pure.st  architectural  style.  The  question  would, 
probably,  be  answered  differently  in  accordance 
very  often  with  the  personal  feelings  and  asso- 
ciations of  individuals.  As  far  as  the  history 
of  architecture  can  speak  for  itself,  the  answer 
seems  to  be  rather  iu  favour  of  artificial  than 
of  natural  decoration.  'At  least,  admitting  that 
Greek  ai’chitecture  carried  the  art  of  archi- 
tectural expression  to  the  highest  point  of  re- 
finement which  it  has  ever  yet  reached,  it  must 
be  owned  that  it  did  not  depend  very  much 
upon  natural  form  for  its  detail.  The  honey- 
suckle ornament  and  the  Corinthian  capital, 
the  nearest  approaches  to  naturo  in  Greek 
detail,  are  yet  essentially  artificial,  especially 
in  their  rigorously  symmetrical  form  and 
refusal  to  allow  of  any  of  tho  little  variations 
of  nature.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  may  probably 
bo  said  that  this  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
highest  development  of  architecture  in  an 
essentially  civilised  ago  and  society.  Archi- 
tecture is  the  most  artificial  of  the  arts,  and 
when  it  is  carried  to  its  most  complete  artificial 
development,  anything  like  the  freedom  and 
variety  of  naturo  seems  impossible  in  it  ■with- 
out introducing  a discordant  element.  There  is 
certainly  a tendency  at  this  moment  towards 
artificial  ornament,  after  the  brief  outbreak  of 
naturalism  in  the  Gothic  revival : a symptom 
probably  that  the  whole  of  our  architecture  is 
tending  towards  artificiality.  The  revival  of 
truly  “ wolfish  ” Gothic  in  a society  so  artificial 
and  luxurious  as  that  of  our  day  could  hardly 
be  more  than  a passing  whim,  though  it  has 
been  a costly  one  iu  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
money  on  buildings  many  of  which  are  not  likely 
to  retain  anyone’s  admiration  permanently.  Two 
pleas,  however,  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  a 
more  or  less  naturalistic  school  of  ornament.  A 
town  is  essentially  an  artificial  creation;  but  in 
those  quarters  in  which  there  is  least  of  wealth 
aud  luxury,  in  which  the  artificial  comforts  of 
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town  life  and  the  artificial  beauties  and  refine- 
ments of  architecture  cannot  be  realised  except 
to  a very  limited  extent,  it  may  bo  best  and 
fittest  and  most  beautiful  (morally  as  well  as 
physically)  to  try  to  convey  through  the  decora- 
tion of  the  buildings  something  of  that  living 
and  breathing  life  of  nature  which  to  the 
majority  of  tho  inhabitants  is  a thing  seldom  or 
never  attainable  in  itself,  a reminiscence  or  a 
hearsay  only.  Those  in  more  favoured  places 
and  circumstances,  who  can  move  about  as  they 
will  and  visit  various  scones,  do  not  need,  and 
probably  would  not  care  for  such  hints  of  nature 
conveyed  through  architecture.  Their  town 
life  is  artificial, — is  meant  to  be  so,  and  their 
architecture  may  well  be  artificial  also,  or  at 
least  there  is  in  this  case  no  moral  reason  why 
it  should  not.  But  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  combination 
in  ornament  of  the  forms  and  growths  of  nature 
in  their  most  essential  characteristics,  with  a 
great  finish  and  refinement  of  style  and  execu- 
tion, presents  an  ideal  of  architectural  decora- 
tion which  has  hardly  been  accomplished  yet  in 
the  western  world,  though  we  find  it  in  India  in 
something  very  near  perfection.  In  the  attempt 
to  attain  such  a combination  as  this  there  lies 
perhaps  a field  for  something  new  in  the  deco- 
rative  treatment  of  town  architecture  in  this 
country. 


HADDINGTON. 

Fe'W  visitors  to  Edinburgh,  when  exploring 
the  vicinity,  find  their  way  to  the  quiet  market, 
town  of  Haddington,  yet  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
a visit  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
is  tho  birthplace  of  John  Knox.  An  hour’s  run 
by  rail  from  tho  Waverley  station  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  reach  it,  and  the  line  runs  through 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Britain,  where 
the  traveller  may  observe  the  science  of  agi-i- 
culture  carried  out  iu  the  most  intelligent  man- 
ner. Not  a weed  is  to  be  seen  in  tho  large, 
richly-cultivated  fields,  the  hedge-rows  are  in 
perfect  order,  superfluous  trees  are  rare,  but 
there  is  a fair  allowance  of  wood  arouud  the 
dwellings  of  tho  landowners.  Nor  is  the  route 
devoid  of  picturesqueness,  for  all  along  to  the 
left  you  catch  glimpses  of  the  glittei’ing  waters 
of  the  Forth,  studded  with  sails  and  dotted  with; 
islets,  and  hoyond  lie  the  Lomonds  of  Fife,  the 
advanced  picket  of  the  Grampians. 

Then,  again,  you  pass  over  scenes  of  great  his- 
torical interest.  After  passing  the  gay  watering- 
place,  Poi*tobello,  “ the  Brighton  of  Scotland,” 
you  come  to  luveresk,  close  to  the  battlefield  of 
Pinkie,  where  Cromwell  signally  defeated  the 
Scottish  army,  “the  Lord  having  delivered  them 
into  his  bands.”  At  Tranent  Junction  tho  train 
stops  on  the  battlefield  at  Prestonpaus,  where 
the  undisciplined  host  led  by  “ the  Young 
Cavalier”  defeated  the  trained  troops  led  by 
Sir  John  Cope,  which  event  was  chronicled  by 
Skirving  as  “ he  went  for  the  coals  in  the 
morning,”  Tranent  being  the  centre  of  a coal- 
mining district.  As  the  train  glides  from  the 
station  you  see  Baukton,  the  residence  of  th© 
pious  and  gallant  Colonel  Gardiner  (known 
to  every  reader  of  “Waverley"),  in  front  of 
which  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  at  or  near 
the  spot  stands  an  obelisk,  with  four  couchant 
lions,  erected  to  his  memory.  Onwards  to  the 
left  you  pass  the  modern  Seaton  Castle,  with  the 
ruius  of  its  predecessor  and  of  the  beautiful 
chapel,  delineated  iu  Billings’s  “ Ecclesiastical 
and  Baronial  Antiquities  of  Scotland,”  and  not 
far  off  you  catch  a glimpse  of  a stately  arch- 
way leading  to  the  demesne  of  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss.  This  gateway  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Billings,  and,  like  most  of  his  works,  it  is 
peculiar.  It  was  hy  some  facetious  person 
dubbed  “ Billingsgate.”  Here  the  train  leaves 
the  main  line,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the 
traveller  is  landed  at  the  west  end  of  the  ancient 
and  royal  burgh  of  Haddington. 

The  first  object  that  engages  the  attention  on 
entering  the  town  is  a monument  in  the  form  of 
a (not  very  lofty)  Doric  column,  surmounted  by 
a statue  cut  out  of  blue  whinstone,  and  having 
four  life-size  figures  in  freestone  of  mourners  at 
its  base.  This  monument  commemorates  Mr. 
Fergusson,  of  Raith,  sometime  member  for  the 
Haddington  district  of  burghs,  and  a most 
popular  landlord.  To  the  south  of  this  monu- 
ment the  “ Knox  Memorial  Schools  ” are  in 
course  of  erection.  They  embrace  a primary 
and  secondary  school,  are  to  cost  lO.OOOh, 
are  Gothic  in  style,  and  are  designed  by 
Mr.  Starforth,  of  Edinburgh.  The  style  adopted 
is  hardly  appropriate  for  a memorial  to  the 


I,  great  leveller  of  Medieval  observances.  The 
principal  streets  of  the  town  (which  contains  a 
population  of  about  4,000),  are  spacious  and 
well  kept,  and  the  houses,  are  of  a good  class, 

I mostly  modern,  and  without  architectural 
3 features  worthy  of  notice.  The  public  buildings 
k consist  of  the  Court-house,-  in  the  Tudor  Gothic 
I style,  from  tho  designs -of  the  late  Mr.  Barn. 

|i  B^de  this  stands  the  Com  Exchange,  designed 
by  Mr.  Billings,  having  an  exterior  which  suffi- 
ciently declares  its  purpose.  The  Tovra-house  is 
a*fair  example  of  the  Georgian  period,  and  has 
adofty  spire  in  keeping  therewith,  designed  by 
the  late  Mi\  Gillespie  Graham. 

The  chief  attraction  of  sthe  place  is  the  abbey 
church,  Lucerna,LaudonicE,t'he  Lamp  of  Lothian, 
BO  named  from  the  circumstance  that  a lamp 
was  kept  constantly  lighted  which  was  visible 
foom  a great  distance.  The  structure  must  have 
ibeeo  a fine  one,  and  is  thus  described  by  Fordun 
asdt  existed  in  the-fourteenth  century  : — “ Opus 
carte  quod  sumptuosnm  erat,  ao  totus  patrire 
ilhis  solatium  singulare,  enjua  chorus  quidem 
ob  luminis  claritatem,  Lucerna  Laudonico  voon- 
batur.”  The  ebear  and  transepts  are  in  a state 
of  ruin,  but  the  nave  is  kept  in  repair,  and  is 
used  as  the ’parish  church.  The  total  length 
is  210  ft.,  and  is  uniform  in  style  through- 
out,  with  the  exception  of  two  four-centred 
doorways  inserted  in  the  nave  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  centnry.  Tho  tracery  of  the  aisle 
and  clearstory  windows  is  not  varied,  and 
shows  the  pear-shaped  openings  so  frequently 
met  with  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
Another  characteristic  feature  is  the  west  door- 
way,  which  is  semicircular-headed,  and  sub- 
divided into  two  openings,  formed  by  round 
arches  supported  by  a clustered  shaft,  tho  cap 
of  which  exhibits  the  emblems  of  the  Passion. 
The  tracery  of  the  west  window  is  very  massive, 
and  in  the  transepts  and  over  the  high  altar 
the  windows  are  lofty,  but  the  tracery  is  gone. 
Tho  crowning  glpry  of  the  abbey  as  the  central- 
tower,  90  ft.  in  height,  which  appears  to  have 
been  surmounted  by  an  open  canopy  of  flying 
buttresses,  as  at  St.  Giles’s,  Edinburgh.  When 
in  its  original  condition,  it  probably  excelled 
all  similar  towers  in  dignity.  Tho  situation  of 
the  abbey  is  very  pleasing,  for  here  the 
still  waters  of  the  Tyue  curve  round  the 
churchyard,  and  beyond  lies  the-  suburb  of 
Nungate,  in  which  stands  the  house  .-where 
the  great  reformer  first  saw  tho  light. 
Before  leaving  tho  precincts,  however,  we 
remark  that  in  a locked-up  enclosure  in-  the 
north  aisle  of  the  ruined  choir  is  situated  the 
burial-place  of  tho  Lauderdale  family,  where 
lie  tho  remains  of  the  first  Duke  who  ruled 
Scotland  with  a heavy  hand.  Tho  tomb  con- 
tains alabaster  monuments  with  recumbent 
figures  in  a somewhat  dilapidated  condition. 
In  the  churchyard  rest  the  ashes  of  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  was  a native  of  the 
town.  The  tombstone  bears  the  following 
inscription : — 

“ In  her  bright  existence  she  had  more 
sorrows  than  are  common ; hub  also  a soft 
invincibility,  a .clearness  of  discernment,  and 
a noble  loyalty  of  heart,  which  are  rare.  For 
forty  years  she  was  tho  true  and  ever-loving 
helpmate  of  herhnsband,  and,  by  act  and  word, 
unweariedly  forwarded  him,  as  none  else  conld, 
in  all  of  worth  that  he  did  or  attempted.  She 
died  at  London,  21st  April,  1S66:  suddenly 
snatched  away  from  him,  and  tho  light  of  his 
life  as  if  gone  out.” 

Here  also  may  be  seen  the  burial-place  of  the 
family  of  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles,  the  author  of 
“ Self-Help,”  &c.  His  parents  were  highly 
respectable,  and  kept  a shop  in  the  town. 
Samuel  was  educated  to  tho  medical  pro- 
fession, and  after  obtaining  his  diploma  pitched 
his  tent  in  his  native  town,  bub  there  a prophet 
hath  no  honour  until  his  merit  is  recognised 
elsewhere. 

When  leaving  tho  churchyard  by  its  eastern 
gateway,  you  observe  in  front  a stone  structure 
of  about  30  ft.  in  height,  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  H.  fiut  with  the  connecting  band  greatly 
elongated ; tho  whole  exhibits  a surface  of  dead 
wall,  and  the  spectator  is  puzzled  to  make  out 
the  purpose  of  it.  This  is,  the  “ ball-alley,” 
■where  the  game  of  hand-ball  used  to  be  played, 

I but  now  it  appears  the  game  is  not  so  much  in 
! favour  as  of  oldk 

' Passing  onwards,  across  the  old  and  narrow 
I bridge  which  spans  the  Tyne,  the  suburb  of 
Nungate  is  reached,  where  a convent  of 
Cistercian  nuns  once  existed,  hence  the  name. 
A small  ruin  of  a very  rude  type  of  archit 
tecture  still  exists  to  show  the  locality  of  the 


ancient  foundation.  In  the  Gifford  Gate  of 
Nungate,  a house,  with  its  gable  towards  the 
street,  .and  having  nn  outside  stair  leading  to 
tho  upper  -story,  is  pointed  out  as  the  birthplace 
of  John  Knox.  The  village  of  Gifford,  about 

I our  miles  distant,  sometime  claimed  the 
lonour  of  being  tlie  place  of  birth  of  the 
Keformer,  but  it  is  now  established  beyond 
doubt  that  the  Nungate  of  Haddington  is  tho 
spot,  and  it  is  even- hinted  that  the  village  of 
Gifford  did  not  exist  in  his  day.  Another  re- 
markable bouse  in  the  town  is  situated  near  the 
north-east  port ; it  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  and  in  it  tho  Earl  and  Queen  Mary 
rested  during  their  flight  to  Dunbar. 

Haddington  is  a town  of  great  nntiqnity,  and 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  Border  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  conflicts.  As  is  not  uufrequently  the 
case,  the  derivation  of  the  name  is  a subject  of 
dispute  amongst  antiquaries.  By  some  it  is 
presumed  to  have  been  tho  place  of  settlement 
of  a Saxon  chief  named  Halden,  or  Haden ; 
others  have  derived  the  name  from  Ada,  the 
daughter  of  Earl  Warren,  who  was  married  in 
1139,  to  Henry,  sou  and  heir  of  David  I.,  as  this 
territory  was  settled  on  her,  ” but  this  etymon, 
wo  suspect,  is  advanced  without  the  considera- 
tion that  the  name  of  Hadiutun,  the  Hadina  of 
Cambden,-  and  the  Hadintoua  of  Fordun,  was 
in  use  -when  this  lady  entered  into  possession.” 

David  I.  occasionally  resided  in  the  burgh, 
having  a church,  a mill,  and  other  appurtenances 
of  a manor-  Ruined  vaults  of  considerable 
extent  had  to  be  cleared  off  the  sito  where  now 
stands  the  county  buildings,  and  these  tradition 
pointed  out  as  belonging  to  the  Royal  resi- 
dence. 

In  the  year  1178  Ada  founded  a convent  of 
Cistercian  unns  upon  her  lands,  which  was  con- 
secrated  to  the  Virgin,  and  endowed  with  lands 
ot  considerable  value.  The  manors  and  wealtli 
of  the  convent  afterwards  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  neighbouring  barons  of  Tester  and  Mack- 
epston,  who  violently  took  possession  of  certain 
lands-called  tho  Nnnhopes,  and  retained  them 
until  compelled  by  Parliament  to  rcatoi'e  them 
to  the,  nuns.  In  this  convent  the  Scottish 
Estates,  under  -Arran,  met  in  1548,  and  gave 
their  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  youthful 
Queen  of  Scots  with  the  Dauphin,  and  resolved 
on  sending  her  to  Franco  to  be  educated. 

On  the  death  of  Ada,  Haddington  becamo  the 
property  of  her  son  William  the  Lyon,  and 
here,  in  1180,  he -convened  a conclave  of  clergy 
and  laymen  to  settle  a dispute  between  the 
monks  of  Melrose  and  Richard  tho  Constable, 
regarding  certain  manorial  rights  in  Roxburgh- 
shire. 

In  1198,  Alexander  II.  was  born  in  Hadding- 
ton, and  during  the  reign  of  that  sovereign,  who 
had  taken  part  with  tho  English  barons  against 
King  John,  the  latter  in  1216  burnt  the  town. 
In  1244,  the  town  was  again  destroyed  by  fire 
accidentally,  and  about  200  years  ago  it  met 
with  a similar  fate  from  a nursery-maid  having 
loft  a clothes-screen  too  near  a fire  during  the 
night.  As  a warning  against  such  negligence, 
the  magistrates  directed  the  following  curious 
rhyme  to  bo  recited  at  dusk  by  the  town  crier, 
a custom  only  abolished  recently  : — 

” A’  guid  men’s  servants  whae  e'er  ye  be. 

Keep  coal  au’  canlcfor  charitie. 

Baith  in  yeer  kitchen  an'  veer  La’ 

Keep  vToel  yeer  fire  whateer  befk’. 

In  bakehouse,  brewhouse,  bam,  or  byre, 

I warn  ye  a’  keep  weel  yeer  fire  ; 

For  oftentimes  a little  shark 
Brings  mony  hands  tae.muckle  wark  ; 

Ye  numees  that  hae  bairuea  tae  keep. 

Take  caro  yo  fa'  na  o'er  sound  asleep, 

For  losing  o’  yeer  gude  renoun, 

And  banishiug  frae  this  hums  toun. 

It’s  for  your  sakes  that  I do  cry, 

Take  warniu'  a’  ye  ncebours  bye.” 

Besides  being  devastated  by  fire  the  town 
had  also  to  contend  against  the  element  of 
water,  as  from,  its  position  on  low  ground  at  a 
bend  of  tlio  river  it  was  liable  to  be  flooded. 
During  one  of  these  inundations,  it  is  related  by 
Bowmaker  (the  continnator  of  Fordun),  that 
upon  the  waters  approaching  the  convent  a 
nun  snatched  up  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and 
threatened  to  throw  it  into  the  water  unless  she 
interceded  .for  tlio  protection  of  the  budding, 
» and  from  that,  moment  tho  river  retired,  and 
gradually  subsided  within  its  limits.  ’ 

^ Again;  at  the  feast  of  St.  Ninian,  m 1431,  the 
waters  rose  aud  swept  away  many  dwellings, 
and  the  sacristy  of  the.  abbey  and  its  appurte- 
I nances  were  greatly  damaged.  Tjm  last  great 
flood  occurred  on  October  4th,  l//o,  when  the 
Tvne  rose  seventeen  feet,  and  inundated  half  ot 
'the  town,  but,  as  recorded  upon  a tablet  in 
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sorted  at  the  angle  of  a street,  ” by  the  mercy 
of  God  no  lives  were  lost.”  This  flood  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a 
waterspout,  in  the  Lammermoorg. 

^ From  its  situation  near  the  Border,  and  on  tho 
direct  route  to  Edinburgh,  the  town  was  liable 
to  be  attacked,  and  accordingly  it  was  but-  • 
rounded  by  walls  of  considerable  strength,  and- 
had  embattled  ports  guarded  by  cannon.  These 
have  now  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of. 
some  fragments  of  the  wall  retained  as  bounda- 
ries to  gardens. 

Before  tho  era  of  railways,  Haddington,  being, 
on  the  route  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  -wan 
enlivened  by  the  passage  of  the  mail  and  stage 
coaches,  besides  private  and  hired  carriages ; 
but  now  its  aspect  is  sleepy,  although  it  exhibits 
considerable  animation  on  Fridays,  on  which 
day  the  weekly  market  is  held.  This  was  at  ’ 
one  time  the  largest  corn-market  in  Scotland, 
and  is  yot  only  second  to  that  held  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
woollen  manufactories  in  tho  town,  for  which  its 
sitnacion  seems  well  adapted,  bat  those  attempts 
have  been  unsuccessful.  The  town,  until  re- 
cently,  was  not  in  a good  sanitary  condition,  and 
suffered  severely  when  cholera  visited  this 
country,  but  now  a supply  of  water  has  been 
introduced  and  a system  of  drainage  laid  down. 


FANS  AND  FAN-MAKING. 

From  time  to  time  during  tho  past  fifteen 
years,  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  record  tho 
resuscitation  of  several  of  tho  wealthy  trading 
guilds  of  the  City  of  London,  who,  after  a lapse 
of  a period  the  memory  of  man  faileth  to  re- 
member,  have  once  more  taken  up  their  rightful 
position  as  overseers  and  encouragera  of  the 
crafts  representing  tho  names  they  bear.  Aud 
yet  the  apparent  indifierenco  to  the  trading 
interests  -was  not  in  every  case  tho  company’s 
own  fault.  The  privileges  granted  by  the  old 
charters  have  been  from  time  to  time  super- 
seded by  modem  Acts  of  Parliament,  aud  these 
Acts,  promoted  by  persons  opposed  to  the  com- 
panies, liave,  in  very  many  cases,  been  xoassed 
against  the  wish  of  the  guilds,  and  have  too 
frequently,  -wo  regret  to  say,  been  against  tho 
interest  of  the  very  trades  which  the  Acts  wero 
supposed  to  benefit.  Tho  real  use  of  a com- 
pany’s supervision  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  useful  rights  of  search,  &c.,  which, 
the  Fishmongers’  Company  carry  out  at  the 
present  time  in  the  City  markets. 

When  the  Ironmongers’  Company  held  their 
magnificent  Conversazione  in  1861,  and  the 
Paiutcr-Staiuers  and  Coachmakera  inaugurated 
their  Exhibitiou  of  Decorative  Works  specially 
connected  with  their  trades,  the  dawn  of  a reform 
appeared,  and  since  that  date  many  other  of  tho 
companies  have  also  done  tho  like,  the  last  two  on 
the  list  being  the  Tin  Plate  Workers  and  Fan- 
makers, — aud  the  exhibition  of  the  latter  last 
mouth  at  tho  Drapers’  Hall  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a moat  successful  and  pleasing  event 
iu  the  history  of  that  guild.  So  much  interested 
have  we  been  iu  the  display  that  we  began  to 
look  np  a few  notes  relating  to  the  “ Art,  Trade, 
and  Mystery  and  these,  after  some  researches, 
proving  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  we  think 
our  readers  will  not  object  also  to  know  somo- 
thing  abont  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
fasliionablo  trades  uow  carried  on  tlixoughout 
the  civilised  world. 

It  may  be  a fact  unknown  to  a great  many  of 
our  readers  that  tho  fan  has  flourished  as  au 
article  of  use  for  upwards  of  3,000  years.  Tho 
Egyptians  painted  it  on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and 
Pharaoh  is  represented  as  surrounded  by  his 
“fau-bearers.”  And  yet  it  is  curious  that  in  the 
few  instances  where  the  fan  is  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  the  article  is  alluded  to  as  of 
mechanical  use,  and  not  for  cooling  tho  atmo- 
sphere around  us.  It  is  a very  interesting  fact, 
however,  that  the  ancient  fan, — “ flabellum,” — 
was  a most  necessary  article  with  tho  Egyptians, 
Romans,  aud  Grecians,  — the  vases  of  the 
latter  showing  figures  using  them, — although 
the  fan  of  early  days  was  not  like  that  of  our 
time : it  -was  a eomewliat  ugly-looking  instru- 
ment, with  a very  loog  handle,  which  must  have 
borne  a likeness  to  the  Indian  punka.  When 
the  Romans  were  at  their  meals,  the  slaves 
were  bard  at  work  cooling  tho  atmosphere  and 
driving  away  the  flies,  as  is  more  particularly 
sot  forth  in-  the  Olassical  authors’  works.  In 
China  and  Japan  the  fan  has  ever  been  a most 
necessary  part  of  dress.  Whoever  saw  a Chma- 
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’r  .‘hoy  are  now  the  a,  d a jupyin,  which  things  were  pleasing  to  her 
largest  eiporters,  the  fans  being  manufactured  Highness,  and  to  grace  his  lordship  thi  more 
of  wory,  bone,  bamboo  polished  and  japanned,  she  of  herself  tooke  from  him  a salt,  a spoons 
ana  paper  covered,  ' ^ ^ > ^ • ...  . . ’ ’ 


The  ancient  “ flabellum  ” was  an.  important 
article  in  the  office  of  a deacon  of  the  Greek 
Charch.  We  are  told  it  was  made  of  peacocks’ 
feathers,  of  fine  parchment,  or  of  palm-leaves, 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a handle  of  wood,  circnlar 
in  form,  some  having  small  bells  attached. 
After  the  fonrteenth  centnry  it  ceased  to  be 
nsed  in  the  Romish  Church  ceremonies ; bat  in 
modern  times  the  sovereign  Pontiff  has  two 
carried  before  him.  There  are  only  two  of 
these  fans  known  to  exist,  and  these  have 
been  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Holt.  One,  in 
the  Treasury  of  Monza,  which  is  ten  miles 
north-east  of  Milan,  belonged  to  Theodelinde, 
queen  of  Authoris,  king  of  the  Lombards,  and 
who  became  his  widow  in  A.D.  593, — that  is, 
1,285  years  ago.  It  is  made  of  a long  and 
narrow  strip  of  leather,  folded  screen-fashion, 
the  pleats  being  united  at  one  end  by  a string. 
It  was  once  ornamented  and  gilded,  and  there  is 
an  inscription  upon  it,  which  is  not  now  decipher- 
able. The  other  fan  is  of  a different  character,  of 
ninth-century  date,  and  one  of  the  relics  from 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Philibert,  at  Tonrnus,  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  now  is,  or  lately  was,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a celebrated  Lyons  collector.  It  is  made 
of  parchment,  with  a bone  handle,  of  cylinder 
form,  and  in  sections.  On  the  capital  is  placed 
the  stock  of  the  flabellum,  formed  of  a rect- 
angnlarbox  of  plates  of  bone,  fastened  together 
by  bands.  On  the  handle  are  represented  vine- 


1 and  a /orie  of  faire  agate.”  A portrait  of  the 


Queen,  with  one  of  her  fans  in  her  hand,  will 
be  found  in  Abraham  Darcie’s  “Annales”  of  her 
reign,  published  in  1625.  We  also  see  the  feather 
fan  in  the  portraits  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen 
of  James  1. 3 of  Dorothy,  the  wife  of  Richard 
Cromwell ; and  in  Hollar’s  portraiture  of  the 
Lady  Mayoress  of  London,  in  his  '•  Theatrum 
Mulierum.”  The  portraits  of  other  ladies  of 
quality  daring  the  same  periods,  also  exhibit  the 
fan,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  it  was  an 
article  of  dress  of  no  slight  value,  an  ordinary 
one  costing  not  less  than  401.,  and  ostrich 
feathers  being  used  instead  of  peacock’s, 
handles  were  chased  and  jewelled,  while  some 
had  small  looking-glasses  inserted,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  accounts  of  Eleanor  of  Austria, 
queen  of  Francis  I.  of  France.  These  fans 
were  suspended  from  a chain  of  gold. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I.  men  began  to 
use  fans,  and  these  were  often  of  extraordinary 
size,  with  handles  corresponding.  Aubrey,  in 
one  of  the  Ashmolean  MSS.,  tells  us  that“  Sir 
Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  rode  the 
circuit  with  such  a fan  3 Sir  William  Dugdale 
told  me  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  it.  The  Earl 
of  Manchester  also  used  such  a one  j but  the 
fathers  and  mothers  elasht  their  daughters  in 
the  time  of  their  besom  discipline,  when  they 
were  perfect  women  ” ! We  must,  therefore, 
suppose  these  noblemen  used  these  fans  to 
protect  them  from  heat  and  flies  while  riding 
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present  at  one  view  the  numbers  of  boxes,  in- 
cluding the  additional  ones,  with  the  names  of 
the  subscribers,  &c.”  When  Swift’s  “ Gulliver's 
Travels”  appeared  in  1726,  the  fans  imme- 
diately illustrated  that  popular  book  3 so  also  the 
equally  popular  " Beggars’  Opera,” — that  re- 
markable play  which  made  “ Gay  rich,  and 
Rich  Gay,” — Gay  being  the  author,  and  Rich 
the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  in  Portugal-street. 
A writer  in  the  Oeiitleman’s  MagaziTie  for  1753 
giyes  a curious  list  of  twelve  varieties  of  fan- 
painting,  “ elegantly  executed,  which  at  a late 
celebration  of  the  Communion  in  a certain 
church  of  this  metropolis  were  actually  displayed 
by  way  of  screens  to  so  many  pretty  faces  dis- 
posed in  a semicircular  arrangement  about  tha 
holy  table,”  and  among  them  were : — The 
Humours  of  Change-alley,  the  Judgment  of 
Paris,  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  the  Prodigal  Son 
with  his  harlots,  copied  from  the  “ Rake’s  Pro- 
gress,” by  Hogarth.  The  writer  justly  ques- 
tions whether  they  were  suitable  “ to  the 
original  design  of  that  sacred  rite  at  which 
they  assist  on  these  occasions,”  and  argues 
” whether,  if  our  British  ladies  are  too  nicely 
modest  to  worship  God  with  naked  faces,  they 
should  not  return  to  the  ancient  simplicity  of  a 
plain  linen  or  rarsenet  veil,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  females.”  Perhaps  that  called 
‘‘The  New  Church  Fan”  of  the  latter  end  of 
the  last-century  make,  in  Mr.  Sandell's  Collec- 
tion, and  painted  with  the  Ten  Commandments, 
was  one  of  the  most  suitable  for  a place  of 
worship  at  that  date  of  loose  manners.  In  1750 
a poetical  essay  commenced : — 


1™''  I Skakspeare  and  Milton  speak  of  the 

sides  of  the  capital  are  figures  of  the  four  fan,  the  former  ' ' 


TrZtu.  « tne  lonr  fan.  the  former  in  not  very  hearty  praise. 

parchment  is  folded  into  pleats,  Bishop  Hall  alludes  to  it  as  used  by  a fashion- 


3-,  ‘ T c ' i"'— j aiiuuetj  x,o  ID  as  used  by  a laenioo- 

i • “to  ehade  thy  chalked  face”; 

fn  1®  inscription  I Greene,  ip  his  “ Farewell  to  Folly,”  1617,  speaks 


” Mira ! talte  this  painted  fan. 

Of  it  make  the  most  you  can  ; 
When  it  riBca,  full  display’d, 

To  supply  the  cooling  shade. 

Read  these  maxims,  there  exptest, 
Shade  for  man  is  sometimes  best  1 ” 


in  'thr  oH  t of  “ bearing  plnmea  of  feathers  in  onr  hands, 

in  tD0  old  inventories  of  ond  I — ^ 


fhnftoio”  ref  • the  goods  and  which  in  wars  our  ancestors  wore  on  their 

Sit  Ini-  h I 5 Davenant,  in  1649,  says  in  his  ” Love 

anclHononr,”..AHy„nrplatevaBeBaretheBiloer 
nancies  oi  your  old  prisoners  fans,  — animpnta- 


and  St.  Pan!  s,  London ; and  it  is  to  be  found  — - 
the  inventories  of  Clemence,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  I.  of  Hungary,  and  qneen  of  Louis  X., 
who  died  1328,  and  Isabella,  the  daughter  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  who  married,  in  1307,  Edward  II. 
of  England. 

The  fan  was  nsed  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
HeniT-  VIII. ; for  there  is  an  anecdote  told  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  having  castigated  his  daughters 
with  a fan  made  of  peacocks’  feathers,  for  the 
grave  crime  of  running  up  a milliner’s  bill. 
Two  SQggestive  thoughts  arise  out  of  this  note : 
the  first,  was  the  thrashing  done  with  the 
feathers  or  the  handle,  then  commonly  half 
a yard  long  ; and,  secondly,  how  many  daughters 
and  “children  of  larger  growth”  deserve 
chastisement  to-day  for  a like  offence  ? If 
fashion  has  brought  about  an  improvement  in 
the  fan,  it  cannot  say  it  has  brought  with  it  in 
every  case  improvements  in  dress  or  studied 
economy. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  a great  lover  of  fans, 
aud  at  her  death  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
were  found  among  her  articles  of  dress.  In 
1578,  exactly  300  years  ago,  she  dropped  one 
with  a silver  handle  into  the  moat  of  Hawstead 
House,  in  Suffolk,  she  being  then  on  a visit  to 
Sir  William  Drnry.  In  1589,  Nichols  tells  us, 
Sir  Francis  Drake  presented  her  with  a new 
year’s  gift,  “ a ffanne  of  ffethers  white  and 
redd,  the  handle  of  gold,  enamelled  with  a halfe 
moone  of  mother  of  perle,  within  that  a halfe 
moone  gamisht  with  sparkes  of  dyamonds  and 
a fewe  eeede  perles  on  the  one  side,  having  her 
Majestie’s_  picture  within  it,  and  on  the  other 
side  a device  with  a crowne  over  it.”  Now,  the 
Queen  was  very  fond  of  receiving  gifts,  and  the 
wonder  to  us  is  where  she  stored  them,  for  the 
majority  of  them  were  of  enormous  value. 
Among  the  Sydney  papers  we  find  a letter 
describing  her  visit  to  Sir  John  Puckering,  the 
Lord  Keeper,  at  Kew,  in  December,  1595.  Of 
course  he  made  her  some  acceptable  presents, 
and  these  are  briefly  summed  up  thus: — “On 
her  first  lighting  she  had  a fine  fann»-,  with  a 
handle  garnisht  with  diamonds.  When  she  was 
in  the  middle  way,  between©  the  garden-gate 
and  the  honso,  there  came  running  towards  her 
one  with  a nosegay  in  his  hand,  delyvered  it  unto 
her  with  a short  well-penned  speech;  it  had  in 
yt  a very  rich  jewell,  with  many  pendants  of 
nnfirled  diamonds,  valued  at  four  hundred  pount's 
at  least.  After  dinner,  in  her  privy  chamber, 
he  gave  her  a faire  paire  of  virgina'^s.  In  her 
bed-chamber  he  presented  her  with  a fine  gowns 


tion  by  no  means  complimentary  ; while  the  old 
diarist  Evelyn,  on  May  22,  1664,  notes  that 
Tomson,  a Jesuit,  had  showed  him  a wonderful 
collection  of  varieties  sent  by  the  Jesuits  of 
Japan  and  China  for  the  house  of  their  order  in 
Paris,  and  many  of  them  were  “ fans  like  those 
our  ladies  use,  but  much  larger,  and  with  long 
handles  curiously  carved  and  fitted  with  Chinese 
characters.”  The  increase  in  the  importation  of 
fans  during  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  caused  a 
duty  of  40s.  per  dozen  to  be  charged  on  those 
of  foreign  make,  and  the  prohibition  of  those 
painted. 

The  eighteenth  century  brought  about  many 
changes  in  “ the  art  and  mystery  ” of  fan- 
making, especially  upon  the  incorporation  of 
the  City  Company,  while  the  article  itself 
became  more  interesting  in  another  way, 
Addison  taking  up  the  cudgels  against  the  use 
it  was  put  to.  This  use  was  designated  “ the 
art  of  fluttering,”  which  took,  on  an  average, 
three  months  to  learn,  but  then  a good  practi- 
tioner was  able  to  use  the  fan  in  an  assembly, 
by  which  one  well  up  in  the  secret  could  tell  an 
“angry  flutter”  from  a “timorous  flutter,” 
a “ modest  flutter  ” from  an  “ amorous  flutter,” 
and,  in  fact,  any  other  kind  of  “ flutter.”  As 
the  fan  was  then  made  about  a yard  wide,  it  is 
to  be  easily  understood  the  peculiar  use  it  was 
put  to,  and  not  only,  be  it  said,  to  screen  the 
object  using  it.  But  onr  country  was  not 
the  only  place  which  carried  fan-flirting  to 
extremes, — Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  were 
equally  famous. 

The  next  step  in  fan-making  was  the  painting 
of  the  fan-mounts.  Some  of  our  best  painters 
aud  designers  worked  at  the  art,— among  them 
West,  Reynolds,  Cipriani,  Bartolozzi,  Ac.  At  the 
late  exhibition  at  Drapers’  Hall  were  fans  with 
subjects  illustrating  the  history  of  Scipio,  the 
Nui  sing  of  Cupids,  Venus  arising  from  the  Sea, 
the  Judgment  of  Paris  (of  which  there  were  three 
specimens, — one  having  been  the  bridal  fan  of 
Lady  Shelley  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry), 
the  Seasons,  png  - dogs,  Venus  and  Adonis’ 
French  armorial,  the  alliance  between  France 
and  Austria,  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  &o. 
In  topography  were  views  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  temples 
and  other  views  of  Rome,  Margate  (in  1798), 
St.  James’s-square,  Windsor  Castle,  and  a plan 
of  the  King’s  Theatre  in  1788.  This  latter 
reminds  us  that  at  that  period  “ the  opera  fan  ” 
was  among  those  advertised : — “ These  fans 


Aud  about  the  same  date  the  ladies  of  the  stage 
adopted  the  fan  for  two  useful  purposes, — the 
first  was  to  cool  the  atmosphere  around  them, 
and  the  second  was  to  use  it  as  the  “ prompter  ” 
in  the  delivery  of  addresses. 

Finally,  the  artistic  manufacture  of  fans  has 
improved  during  the  past  100  years  (whatever  may 
be  its  actual  position  at  the  present  moment), — ■ 
the  late  exhibition  gave  ample  proof  of  that. 
Formerly  of  feathers,  some  by  no  means  small, 
with  long  handles  ; tlien  of  parchment,  canvas, 
and  paper;  and,  finally,  of  lace,  the  old  fan  has 
become  a light  and  handsome  article,  and  net 
without  its  use ; but  the  old  circular  shape  is 
now  fast  becoming  a thing  of  the  past.  At  the 
same  time,  in  our  importations,  as  in  other 
articles  of  commerce  where  “ free  trade  ” and 
“trade  unionism”  have  produced  two  great 
impediments  to  our  progress  at  home,  the  manu- 
facture of  fans  began  visibly  to  decline  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  centnry.  In  1751  a writer 
in  the  Westminster  Journal  proposed  a tax  on 
plain  fan-mounts,  which  he  calculated  would 
produce  between  ten  and  tliii’ty  thousand  pounds 
a year,  and  would  only  injure  “about  half  a 
dozen  paltry  plate-printers,  who  are  enriching 
themselves,  and  starving  hundreds  ” ; and  in  the 
next  year  the  Daily  Advertiser  announced  that 
one  thousand  poor  artificers  in  fan-making 
returned  their  best  thanks  to  the  Fanmakers’ 
Company  for  petitioning  the  East  India  Direc- 
tors to  discontinue  the  importation  of  fans,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  ladies  were  asked  to 
remember  their  own  countrymen,  and  relieve 
distress  at  home  before  thinking  of  those  abroad  ! 
Verily,  this  is  a hint  worth  noting  in  this 
philanthropic  nineteenth  century. 

And  now  for  a brief  notice  of  the  City  Guild. 
Upon  the  application  of  persons  of  stability  of 
the  trade,  Queen  Anne,  on  the  23rd  of  October, 
issued  her  sign-manual,  and,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1708,  tbrongh  her  Lord  Treasurer, 
Godolphin,  her  docqnet,  warranting  the  incorpo- 
ration of  a company  to  he  called  “The  Master, 
Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Society  of  the  Art  or 
Mystery  of  ffan  Makers  in  tbe  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  Twenty  Miles  round  th© 
Same  which  charter  was  duly  granted  on  the 
19th  of  April  following.  Among  other  things,  it 
granted  the  company  perpetual  succession,  a 
common  seal,  the  right  of  sning,  to  have  a 
master,  two  wardens,  and  ten  assistants,  annu- 
ally to  be  elected ; a clerk,  beadle,  &c.  That 
no  person  from  henceforth  shall  exercise  the 
said  art,  either  in  the  whole  or  respective  parts 
thereof,  unless  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years  to  a member  or  is  a member  of 
tbe  said  company.  And  all  those  exercising  the 
art  must  join  tbe  said  company  within  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  charter.  The  com- 
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pany  may  proceed  against  any  one  offending, 
and  justices  aro  ordered  to  aid  them  therein, 
i This  charter  was  duly  enrolled  at  Guildhall  on 
: the  5bh  of  October,  1710,  and  the  company’s  bye- 

• laws  were  confirmed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
i Judges  on  the  20th  of  February,  1711-2.  Among 
I these  bye-laws  is  a direction  as  to  payment  of  a 
! quarterage,  powers  of  search,  &c.,  showing  the 
' society  then  ■practically  existed.  In  fact,  a few 
I years  later  there  were  several  prosecutions 
1 against  “strangers,” — that  is  to  say,  those 
I making  fans  not  members  of  that  company.  In 

• June,  1806,  the  guild  were  granted  a livery  of 
! sixty  members,  and,  according  to  their  own 
I return  to  the  Commissioners,  333  persons  took 
I up  their  freedom  in  the  company  between  the 

• years  1813-33.  Not  having  a hall  of  their  own, 
I they  transact  their  business  at  Guildhall.  Their 
i arms  aro  emblematical : or,  a fan  displayed  with 

a mount  of  various  devices  and  colours,  the 
stick  gulss ; on  a chief  per  pale  gules  and 
. azure.  On  the  dexter  side  a shaving-iron  over 
a bundle  of  fansticks  tied  together  or ; on  the 

• sinister  side  a framed  saw  in  pale  of  the  last. 

I The  crest  is, — on  a wreath  a hand  coupod  proper 
■ holding  a fan  displayed  or.  Their  motto  is, 

' “ Arts  and  Trade  United.” 

Finally,  will  Mr.  James  Curtis,  the  hon. 

] secretary  of  the  late  Exhibition,  pardon  us  if 
I we  reproduce  his  poetic  acrostic  ? 

TO  U.U.H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE. 

T o thop.  Prinress,  llipse  line#  we  raise, 

H earLfi’ll  in  tribute  of  nur  praise, 

E Duirclitjg  thee  our  art  to  grace. 
tV'  hen  first  the  fun  to  England  eame, 

0 niy  'twna  used  by  high-born  dame  ; 

K cnowned  so  much  among  the  fair, 

S nnetionedhy  these  the  rf^iojinnire. 

11  istory  relates  with  friithfiil  vein, 

1 ta  advent  in  the  Tudor's  reign  ; 

P lebeian  ludiea  donn’ilthe  foil, 

F rolicsome  grown  under  Queen  Anne  ; 

U iiiiiup  in  style,  liy  art  refined, 

L 0 ! Watteau  tlien  doth  charm  m-nnkiud. 

C onsidcr  now  the  wondrous  skill 
O f Diaz  and  Gavonii's  will; 

M like  meiilion,  too,  what  prose  hna  done, 

P ortray'd  by  Steele  and  Addison  ; 

A ml  Gay  and  Pope  alike  in  verse 
N ew  glories  of  a fan  rehearse  ; 

Y our  meed  of  praise  accord,  ye  Belles, 

O ft  echo  what  Mardchal  tells. 

F liittcring  with  youth,  for  evermore, 

F lourish  the  fun  from  shore  to  shore  ; 

A ndalusin,  China,  and  Japan, 

N ot  less  than  France  or  Uindostan  ; 

M indful  of  this,  our  charter’d  art, 

A ekiiowlcdge  to  have  play'd  their  part, 

K now  that  'lis  now  our  cilief  desire 
E ngland  with  love  of  fans  to  inspire  : 

R oyalty  thu.s,  through  tUeo,  Princess, 

S uiiled,  and  became  our  Patroness. 

Of  “makers”  of  fans  iu  Paris,  there  were 
fifteen  iu  1827,  who  employed  over  1,000  hands, 
and  twenty  years  later,  122,  who  employed  575 
hands.  In  Loudon,  this  present  year,  the  actual 
number  set  down  in  the  Directory  as  fan-makers 
is  thirteen  only,  principally  French;  but  it 
iinust  be  borne  iu  mind  there  are  fan-makers  in- 
Icorporated  iu  other  trades,  therefore  the  Direc- 
|tory  is  not  always  the  most  correct  summary. 

I As  the  trade,  however,  shows  evidence  of  a re- 
vival, let  us  hope  it  will  coutiuue  to  prosper 
1 “root  aud  branch,  and  may  it  flourish  for  ever  ! ” 


THE  IRISH  BOARD  OF  WORKS  AND 
NATIONAL  MONUMENTS. 

Wn  have  already  in  the  Builder  given  a sketch 
of  the  geueral  duties  of  the  Board  of  Works  of 
Ireland,  and  shown  how  extensive  and  important 
those  duties  ai’e,  and  have  also  noticed  some  of 
the  proposals  of  the  late  Departmental  Com- 
mittee, by  which  the  staff  of  the  Board  will  be 
F.trccgthened,  and  their  duties  more  efficiently 
performed.  We  jjropose  now  to  touch  upon 
certain  of  the  works  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
this  Board,  since  there  can  be  no  question  that 
it  is  of  paramount  public  importance  that  the 
investigations  of  the  late  Committee  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fail  in  causing  the  improvements 
which  they  were  intended  to  produce  in  this 
body. 

Wo  have  lately  in  England  heard  a good  deal 
about  the  preservation  and  the  restoration  of 
ancient  monuments ; wo  have  seen  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical 
meu  of  the  day,  labouring  to  preserve  those 
nionuments  which  this  nation  still  possesses ; 
aud  we  have  seen  advocates  and  opponents  of 
restoration  state  their  case,  and  cross  swords  in 
literary  argument. 

Meanwhile,  in  Ireland  there  has  to  some 
extent  sprung  up  a kind  of  national  supervision 
of  a number  of  national  monuments  aud  eccle- 


siastical ruins.  By  the  25th  section  of  the 
Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  tho  Temporalities 
Commissioners  were  empowered  to  hand  over 
for  future  repair  aud  maintenance  to  the  Board 
of  Works  tho  ruins  of  ecclesiastical  buildings 
aud  other  ancient  structures  of  rational  or  his- 
torical interest.  Thus  very  nearly  ten  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  Board  of  Works  became 
the  guardians  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings of  antiquarian  interest  in  Ireland,  and  in 
that  period  fourteen  national  monuments  have 
been  vested  in  the  Board,  and  a sum  of  22,0001. 
has  been  also  handed  over  fur  tlie  purpose  of 
their  maintenance  and  preservation.  At  tlie 
time  when  tho  Committee  was  engaged  in 
taking  evidence  for  the  purposes  of  its  report, 
the  Church  Commissioners  wore  about  also  to 
transfer  100  more  structures,  and  at  the  same 
time,  a further  sum  of  30,000i.,  for  tho  purpose 
of  preserviog  and  maintaining  these  additional 
structures.  But,  on  tho  other  hand,  thougli 
there  may  be  111'  buildings  now  under  tho  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Works,  it  is  estimated  by 
tho  Assistant  Commissioner  of  that  body  that 
there  aro  at  least  1,000  moro  monuments  in 
Ireland  which  it  would  bo  desirable  to  pre- 
serve. According  to  his  account,  there  were 
originally  from  1,200  to  1,300  monuments  of 
national  interest ; the  Board  selected  130  of  the 
most  important,  and  the  Church  Commissioners 
reduced  this  list  to  the  present  number,  111. 
But  if  tho  chairman  is  right  in  his  estimate  of 
the  number  of  such  ecclesiastical  monuments 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  preserve,  it  is 
obvi'  us  that  there  aro  a large  number  more 
wliich  should  bo  placed  under  tho  con. 
trol  of  the  Board  of  Works  since  tlie 
Government  and  Parliament  liavo  seen  fit  to 
make  that  body  the  guardians  of  tho  Jrisli 
buildings  of  national  interest  and  importance. 
But,  witli  the  mass  of  work  which  has  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Board,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  it  is  particularly  anxious  that  its  duties 
should  bo  increased,  for,  of  course,  every  addi- 
tional building  jilaced  under  its  care  increases 
its  labour  without  any  corresponding  increase 
of  pay  or  reputation  to  the  uiombcrs  of  it. 
But,  nevertheless,  thei-e  can  bo  no  jiossible 
doubt  that  since  the  Board  is  now  the 
authorised  guardian  of  national  buildings  in 
Ireland,  no  time  should  bo  lost  iu  ascer- 
taining whether  the  one  thousand  and  odd 
buildings  aro  of  sucii  a nature  that  they  also 
should  bo  placed  under  the  care  of  tho  Board. 
Since,  however,  tho  Board  derived  its  infor- 
mation of  the  value  of  those  buildings  from  the 
several  county  surveyors,  it  is  no  disparagement 
of  these  officials  to  suppose  that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  number  of  really  valuable  buildings  is 
less  that  1,000.  Bub  bo  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
clearly  time  that  the  character  and  importance 
of  the  buildings  which  we  have  specified  should 
be  definitely  ascertained  by  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced aud  learned  persons.  There  is,  of  course, 
also  this  further  fact  to  be  considered, — that  in 
many  cases  tho  interests  of  private  persons  are 
concerned  in  these  buildings,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  every  case  the 
consent  of  such  persons  can  bo  obtained  for  the 
transfer  of  some  particular  structure  to  the 
Board  of  Works.  We  have  assumed,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  buildings  of 
national  importance  should  bo  banded  over  to 
the  Board,  since  Parliament  has  constituted  it 
the  caretaker  of  ecclesiastical  monuments.  But 
we  aro  by  no  means,  from  the  facts  shown  iu  the 
report  before  us,  prepared  to  admit  that  the  Board 
of  Works  is  a particularly  efficient  body  for  the 
purpose.  For  the  Board  do  nothing  in  tho  way 
of  restoration  that  can  possibly  be  avoided,  aud 
only  make  absolutely  necessary  repairs.  The  re- 
pairs are  superintended  by  Mr.  Deane,  architect, 
and  he  is  the  only  person  who  practically  has  any 
supervision  over  these  important  buildings,  as 
the  following  question  and  answer  by  the  assist- 
ant commissioner  sufficiently  show: — (3,081.) 

“ In  repairing  or  preserving  has  any  member 
of  the  Board  visited  the  monuments,  other 
than  the  architect  ic  special  charge  ? ” “I  have 
done  BO,  and  the  chairman  has  also  done  so,  upon 
some  occasions.”  But  though  both  tho  chair- 
man aud  the  assistant  commissioner  are  men  of 
ability  and  business  knowledge,  it  would  be 
quite  too  much  to  expect  that,  having  regard 
to  their  endless  duties,  loans  to  railways  aud 
landowners,  superintendence  of  harbours  aud 
inland  n-avigation,  tramways  and  land  improve- 
ments, they  could  possibly  do  more  than  ac- 
quiesce in  whatever  work  it  had  seemed  good  to 
the  architect  to  order.  Then,  again,  it  is  some- 
what significant  that  the  members  of  the 


Board  have  had  no  communication  whatever 
with  tlio  Archmological  Society  in  respect  to 
these  buildings,  and  there  is  no  information 
tliat  they  have  consulted  with  any  persons 
of  great  architectural  experience  in  regard 
to  them.  ^ Tliis  is  how  they  explain  the 
manner  in  which  tho  22,0001.  were  to 
bo  spent : — (3,088.)  “ The  way  wo  dealt 
with  the  22,000f.  handed  to  ns  was  this ; wo 
had  an  estimate  prepared  of  what  it  would 
cost  to  put  each  monument  in  a proper  state  of 
repair;  and  we  also  had  an  estimate  made  of 
what  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  maiiitaining 
it  in  that  condition  ; also  the  cost  of  tho  neces- 
sary caretaker  to  attend  it.  The  anmial  cost  of 
these  caretakers  and  of  maintaining  was  capi- 
talised, and  the  amount  invested  iu  Government 
securities,  in  which  way  a fatnl  has  been  jiro- 
vided  formniutaining  these  works.  Theamonnt 
of  money  immediately  necessary  fur  putting 
tho  monuments  in  such  a thorough  state  of 
repair  as  would  admit  of  their  being  preserved 
wo  have  hchl  in  hand  for  tho  purpose  of  doing 
tho  work, — investing  it  in  securities  and  draw- 
ing it  out  as  we  require.”  We  have  no  adverse 
criticism  to  make  upon  tho  financial  arrange- 
ments hero  set  forth  ; but  we  think  that  it 
becomes  moro  obvious,  from  a perusal  of  this 
answer,  that  the  whole  control  of  tho  natiimal 
ecclesiastical  monuments  in  Ireland  is  entirely 
under  tho  control  of  Mr.  Deane,  of  Dublin.  Of 
Mr.  Deane’s  qiialilicalions  for  a task  of  national 
importanco  we  have  no  information  given  us  ; 
but  knowing,  ns  wo  do.  tliat  ho  is  an  archi- 
tect of  skill  and  experience,  we  still  venture 
to  thiuk  that  duties  of  such  extroine  impoi  tanco 
should  not  be  left  completely  under  tho  control 
of  ono  person. 

Some  arraugement.s  should  linvo  boon  mado 
whereby  tho  ojiiniou  of  persons  well  known  in 
England  and  Ireland  for  their  knowledge  of 
ancient  architecture  and  their  study  of  what 
may  bo  termed  restorations,  shoiihl  havo  been 
obtainable.  No  doubt  tilings  run  roost  smoothly 
under  tho  management  of  a .single  mind,  but  wo 
assert  that  tho  repair,  the  restoiation,  and  tho 
maintenanco  of  tho  ecclesiastical  monuments 
of  Ireland  should  not  be  left  wholly  to  tho 
will  of  one  person.  Tho  Board  of  Works  has, 
in  fact,  delegated  its  functions  in  this  respect 
to  a third  person,  and  when  it  was  intrusted 
with  the  custody  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  monu- 
ments, and  when  such  large  sums  of  money  wore 
[ilaced  in  its  hands,  Parliament  must  certainly 
havo  intended  tliat  tlie  highest  professional 
services  in  Great  Britain  should  have  been 
obtained  when  needful. 

Before,  therefore,  further  restorations  and 
repair.?  aro  coutiuucd  or  commenced,  it  would 
bo  highly  desirable  in  the  interests  of  architec- 
ture in  Ireland  that  some  measures  should  bo 
taken  to  review  tho  manner  in  which  this  work 
has  hitherto  been  performed,  aud  to  tako  steps 
that  it  shall  be  thoroughly  fulfilled  in  the 
future.  This,  and  also  the  question  of  tho 
number  of  buildings  whicli  are  worthy  to  be 
considered  Irish  national  ecclesiastical  nioim- 
ment.s,  are  two  subjects  which  cannot  too  care- 
fully be  considered  by  all  well-wishers  of  archi- 
tecture  iu  Ireland. 


LNTEKIOR  ECONOMY  OP  THE  OFFICE. 

Or  course  there  nro  many  exceptions,  but,  ns 
a rule,  tho  interior  economy  of  his  office  is,  with 
an  architect  or  engineer,  generally  the  last 
thing  to  be  regarded,  aud  the  strange  anomaly 
exists  of  tho  surroundings  of  a man,  whose 
daily  business  should  teach  him  to  value,  more 
and  more,  order  and  regularity,  being  little  less 
than  a scene  of  indescribable  confusion  and 
chao.s,  where  the  right  plan,  letter,  specification, 
or  document  is  never  to  be  found  when  wanted, 
and  where,  in  endless  search  and  re-search, 
hours,  which  in  the  aggregate  cannot  but  form 
a large  item  in  tho  professional  life  of  a man, 
are  literally  thrown  away,  involving  pecuniary 
loss  and  trial  of  temper,  not  only  to  himself,  but 
iu  a great  measure  to  his  clients  also. 

Tot  homines  tut  senttntue  : every  architect  or 
engineer  who  confesses  to  laxity  iu  the  matter 
of  interior  economy  will  have  some  different 
reason  to  adduce.  Ono  will  plead  press  of 
business  ; a second  the  min-importance  of  such 
petty  detail;  a third,  like  Felix  the  governor, 
will  attend  to  these  things  at  a more  convenient 
season;  while  a fourth,  born  and  reared,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  midst  of  chaos,  cannot  possibly 
conceive  what  there  is  to  alter  or  amend  ! 

Seriously  speaking,  however,  tho  continued 
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maintenance  of  a thorongL  system  of  order  and 
regularity  in  the  business  establishment  of  an 
architect  or  engineer  cannot  but  be  of  the 
utmost  importance,  enabling  as  it  does  the  rich 
store  of  letters,  notes,  memoranda,  specifica- 
tions, plana,  and  designs  that  have  accumulated 
since  the  first  starting  of  the  business,  to  be 
laid  hands  on  in  the  briefest  time,  and  any 
required  instruments,  drawing  materials,  paper, 
&c.,  to  be  obtained  at  a moment’s  notice. 

Who  is  more  likely  to  do  his  clients  justice 
and  reap  his  own  reward,  than  the  professional 
man  who,  as  engineer,  architect,  or  surveyor, 
can,  in  a moment,  produce  any  memoranda, 
letters,  or  drawings  bearing  on  any  required 
subject  that  have,  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession, accumulated  in  his  office  possibly  during 
very  many  years,  and  can  save  them  the  cost 
and  himself  the  toil  and  trouble  of  rcreading-up, 
re-writing,  re-planning,  and  re-drawing ; or  what 
better  legacy  can  such  a mau  leave  his  son  or 
othersuccessorin  his  businessthan  a well-ordered 
office,  where  the  experience  of  a lifetime  is  ready 
to  the  hand  ? 

There  would  appear  to  be  three  chief  rules  to 
be  observed  in  those  offices  where  proper 
interior  economy  is  aimed  at,  and  which  may  be 
enunciated  as  follows  : — 

I.  No  letters,  memoranda,  or  documents  of 
any  kind  should  ever  be  issued  without  copies, 
facsimile  if  possible,  being  carefully  retained. 

II.  No  letters,  memoranda,  or  documents 
received  of  any  kind  whatever,  except  unim- 
portant  printed  matter,  should  be  destroyed. 

ill.  No  plans,  drawings,  or  designs  should 
ever  bo  issued  without  office  copies  being 
retained,  each  having  the  proper  title,  date, 
scale,  north  point,  &c.,  duly  marked  thereon, 
also,  in  most  cases,  the  draughtsman’s  name  or 
initials. 

In  the  present  day,  the  first  of  these  rules  is 
one  which,  by  meaus  of  the  easily-managed 
copying.prcss,  most  men  observe,  the  exceptions 
being  generally  JI.P.s  and  clergymen  who  make 
a boast  of  never  keeping  copies  of  their  letters. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  pegs  that 
humanity  will  attempt  to  hang  its  pride  on. 
One  man  will  boast  he  never  spent  a penny 
without  duly  recording  the  fact,  another  that 
he  never  yet  kept  accounts  ! One  will  boast  ho 
never  was  ill  in  his  life,  another  that  he  has  had 
all  the  illnesses  under  the  snu ; but  while  many 
may  bo  found  to  scorn  taking  copies  of  their 
correspondence,  more  will  be  found  of  the  con- 
trary  opinion.  And  wo  may,  therefore,  take 
it  that  the  importance  of  Rule  I.  is  everywhere 
generally  recognised.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  “ Letters-isaued  ” Book  posted  up  at 
frequent  intervals,  and,  when  finished  with,  duly 
labelled  with  date  of  commencement  and  end, 
and  relegated  to  some  convenient  shelf  or  cup- 
board, to  be  at  some  future  period  removed  to 
the  upstairs  regions  to  await  in  peace,  with 
others,  the  references  that  sooner  or  later  will 
assuredly  bo  made. 

We  cannot  expect  Rule  II.  to  meet  with  so 
general  an  acceptance  ; our  professional  readers 
will  probably  exclaim  at  the  bare  idea  of 
actually  keeping  the  MSS.,  &c.,  that  daily  reach 
them  by  post  or  otherwise  ; and  yet  there  is  not 
one  of  us  that  has  not  over  and  over  again 
deeply  regretted  the  destruction  of  some  letter 
that,  at  the  time,  seemed  most  unimportant. 

The  objection  to  Rule  IL  will  probably  be 
found  to  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  filing  and 
keeping,  in  anything  like  regularity,  the  variously- 
sized,  shaped,  and  executed  letters,  &c.,  that  are 
received.  The  “ Letters-issued”  Books  can  be 
shelved  readily  and  easily  enough,  and  readily 
and  easily  resorted  to,  but  with  “Letters 
Received’’  it  would  seem  to  bo  different;  and, 
where  they  are  kept,  reference  to  the  bulky  and 
unmanageable  packets,  tied  in  the  centre  with 
tape  or  string,  is  always  troublesome  and 
tedious  ! 

The  use  of  Marstou’s  Patent  Letter-case 
(J.  Heath,  Birmingham)  does  away  with  almost 
all  the  difficulty  alluded  to.  One  of  these  cases, 
ciiclorsed  with  the  year  and  some  distinctive 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  lies  on  the  office  table, 
and  in  it  every  letter  as  it  arrives  is  duly  filed. 
As  each  letter  is  answered  the  date  of  auswer  is 
marked  on  the  same  with  a coloured  pencil  or 
otiierwise.  The  case,  when  filled,  is  supplied 
with  an  index,  and  (its  place  being  taken  liy 
nnotlier  marked  with  a consecutive  alphabetical 
letter)  is  then  treated  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
a c.im]ileted  “ Letters-issuod  ” Book. 

In  dealing  with  these  “ Lctters-received " 
B )oks,  as  these  cases  really  become,  there  are 
two  points  to  bo  more  particularly  atteuded 


to,  viz.,  the  mode  of  “ filing  ” and  the  mode  of 
making  a suitable  index. 

Of  course,  where  there  is  a blank  leaf  or 
good  margin  to  the  “ letter  received  ” the  filing 
is  easy  enough,  otherwise  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  at  hand  a number  of  strips  of  paper,  each 
having  a pair  of  arrow-heads  projecting  from 
one  side.  By  folding  in  the  barbs  of  these 
arrow-heads,  they  (the  heads)  can  be  inserted 
through  two  corresponding  slits  cut  with  a 
sharp  penknife  in  the  letter  itself,  which,  on 
the  barbs  being  unfolded,  is  held  fast,  and  can, 
by  means  of  the  artificial  margin  thus  afforded, 
bo  easily  bound  in  the  patent  case. 

Fly-boxes,  as  made  by  schoolboys,  form  a 
good  instance  of  the  application  of  the  arrow- 
head fastening,  and  nimble  fingers  and  a pair  of 
scissors  can  produce  in  a few  minutes  a large 
: quantity  of  these  artificial  margins. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  artificial  margin 
is,  that  the  letter  can  be  removed  from  the 
book  most  easily,  and  replaced  at  any  time  in 
its  original  position  without  disturbing  the  other 
letters. 

The  indexing  of  the  “ Letters-received  ’’  Book 
is  best  managed  as  follows:  — 

After  the  case  is  filled,  three  or  four  half- 
sheets  of  lined  foolscap  are  bound  in,  divided 
into  columns  under  the  headings  of  “ Number,” 
“ Name,”  “ Date,”  “ Subject,”  “Purport,”  “ Date 
of  Reply,”  respectively,  and  each  letter  being 
numbered  consecutively  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  book,  the  index  pages  ai-e  filled  up 
accordingly.  In  addition  to  the  index  pages  in 
each  “ Letters-received”  Book,  an  Index  Book 
will  be  required,  formed  entirely  of  index  sheets 
similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  “Lettere-re- 
ceived”  Book.  In  this  Index  Book  the  name  of 
every  correspondent,  with  his  address,  is  alpha- 
betically inserted,  and  in  the  appointed  spaces 
opposite  the  name  are  inserted  the  alphabetical 
letters  by  which  the  books  are  distinguished, 
conjointly  with  the  nnmbers  with  which  the 
letters  themselves  are  marked. 

Thus,  if  John  Brown,  Esq.  writes  to  the  effect 
that  the  farm  buildiogs  you  designed  for  him  the 
year  before  last,  have  leaked  greatly  during  the 
recent  heavy  rains,  aud  that  he  cannot  recollect 
having  authorised  you  to  use  any  but  the  very 
best  tiles,  you  have  only  to  turn  to  the  Index 
Book,  where,  under  the  letter  B,  you  find  Mr. 
Browu’s  name,  and  opposite  it  somewhat  as 
follows  : — 

1876.  A/U.  A/24..  B/32.  C/38.  C/39. 

1877.  B/21.  D/23. 

1878.  H/10.  &c. 

Sending  for  AB  and  C “Letters-received” 
Books  of  1876,  you  turu  to  their  index  pages, 
when  a glance  at  the  pxirport  columns  of 
Nos.  14  and  24  iu  A Book,  32  in  B Book,  aud  38 
and  39  in  C Book,  should  show  you  at  once  iu 
which  letter  your  client  ordered  the  tiles  in 
question,  and  the  pencilled  date  of  answer  on 
the  same  will  enable  you,  without  hesitation,  to 
turn  to  the  “ Letters-issued  ” Book,  and  see 
your  reply. 

Every  one,  wo  presume,  will  allow  the  im- 
portance  of  Rule  III.,  and  there  remains  but  to 
be  pointed  out  tho  best  means  of  keeping  such 
plans,  drawings,  and  designs,  in  sTich  order  that 
when  any  one  in  particular  is  wanted  it  shall  be 
immediately  forthcoming. 

Plans  and  drawings,  necessary  as  they  are, 
are  generally  a nuisance,  they  canuot  be  packed 
away  like  books  iu  a library, — as  can  both 
“ Letters  Receivcd”and  “Letters-issued”  Books, 
nor  can  they  often,  from  their  size,  be  placed  in 
ordinary  drawers  or  portfolios;  their  fate  is, 
therefore,  as  a rule,  to  repose  iu  cupboards  aiul 
on  shelves,  where,  buried  in  an  ever-iocrcasing 
thickness  of  dust,  they  await  the  sharp  attacks 
of  mice,  or  the  more  insidious  ones  of  damp 
and  mildew. 

The  best  system  to  adopt  is  to  roll  up  all  plans 
aud  drawiugs  aud  dispose  of  them  in  the  attics, 
Ac.,  much  as  bottles  of  wine  are  disposed  of  in 
the  new-fashioned  and  most  sensible  iron  bins. 

The  “ plan-bin  ” should,  however,  be  of  wood, 
in  tho  shape  of  a pair  of  light  parallel  frames 
of  “square”  trellis- work,  ranged  round  the 
room,  and  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  tho 
inner  frame  being  some  2 ft.  or  so  distant  from 
the  wall.  Each  of  the  iuoxpeusivo  skeleton 
pigeon-hole.s  thus  formed  is  numbered,  and 
affords  a most  convenient  receptacle  for  a 
similarly  numbered  idau  or  drawing. 

A bundle  of  common  rollers  should  be  kept 
at  hand,  rolled  round  one  of  which  a plan,  that 
in  itself  would  not  be  long  enough,  can  be 
securely  kept.  Auctioneers  numbers,  which  are 


sold  on  gummed  paper  in  sheets  of  a hundred,: 
answer  capitally  for  numbering  the  pigeon-holes, 
and  indeed  these  numbers'  skewered  in  readi- 
ness  on  a long  pin  or  wire,  can  be  used  advan.. 
tageously  in  numbering  the  letters  iu  the! 
“ Letters-received”  Book. 

A Plan  Index  Book  will  be  required,  and  this 
should  contain,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  names 
or  titles  of  the  plans  and  the  number  allotted  to 
each;  tho  plans  themselves,  also  being  marked) 
with  these  numbers,  are  packed  away  in  their 
pigeon  holes,  to  be  found  at  once  when  roquiredj 
and  readily  replaced  when  finished  with. 

It  will  bo  necessary  to  keep  in  the  Plan  Index 
Book  a list  of  consecutive  numbers,  each  to  be 
scored  through  when  made  use  of,  and  thus 
avoid  further  trouble  and  risk  of  confusion. 

Should  any  plan  or  drawing  be  removed  from 
the  office  for  any  period,  a pencilled  memorandum 
made  opposite  its  number  in  the  book  will  duly 
record  the  date  and  place  of  removal. 

Mr.  Jones,  a client  of  yours,  calls  respecting 
the  survey  of  some  additions  he  has  lately  made 
to  his  estate  at  Blankside.  You  open  the  Plan 
Index  Book  at  the  letter  B,  aud,  calling  through 
your  speaking-tube,  a clerk  brings  you  iu  almost 
immediately  No.  1,311,  the  draft  plan  of  thel 
Blankside  Estate,  which  you  made  many  yeai's 
ago,  and  have  not  since  seen  or  had  occasion  to 
think  of. 

Of  course,  many  plans  may  be  stored  away 
in  one  pigeon-hole,  which  will  save  space,  bat  at 
the  expense  of  time  in  searching  through  themj 
It  is  astonishing  to  find  how  many  pigeon-holes 
can  be  constructed  in  a room  or  attic  of  very 
ordinary  size. 

Having  thus  enunciated  what  wo  consider  the 
three  principal  rules  of  office  economy,  aud 
pointed  out  bow  they  may  be  properly  observed; 
we  must  leave  it  to  a future  time  to  considei 
some  other  minor  points,  which  also  tend  to 
reduce  time,  trouble,  and  expense  in  this  matter 
to  a minimum,  and  while  relieving  tho  profes- 
sional man  of  very  much  petty  annoyance,  afford 
him  greater  scope  for  tho  exercise  of  his  talent 
aud  abilities. 


WEAK  AND  STRONG  POINTS  IN  THE 

ENGLISH  SECTION  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

The  lateral  gallery  of  the  main  building,  which 
separates  the  machinery  from  tho  surrounding 
gardens,  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  articles 
of  food,  preserves,  wines,  spirits,  and  also  tc 
various  sanitary  and  building  appliances,  and  it 
is  curious  to  note  how  differently  the  various 
countries  have  utilised  this  space,  Spain,  for 
instance,  occupying  almost  every  available  inch 
of  ground  to  display  bottles  of  wine,  while 
England,  on  tho  other  hand,  has  a wonderful 
show  of  sanitary  appliances.  The  one  nation  is 
satisfied  iu  merely  stretching  out  its  hand  to 
gather  the  rich  produce  of  the  soil ; the  other, 
bringing  science,  skill,  and  ingenuity  to  bear,  sue- 
ceetls,  by  its  artificial  contrivances,  in  lessening 
certain  dangers  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  its  overgrown  population  aud  its  unfavour, 
able  climate.  Like  other  nations,  we  have  found 
space  for  tho  display  of  our  national  drinks. 
The  most  celebrated  brands  that  distinguish  our 
Irish  and  Scotch  whiskies  are  all  there,  and  the 
more  modest,  though  more  popular,  giu  of 
England  has  its  place  among  the  alcohols  that 
we, produce.  Nor  are  these  objects  of  mere: 
contemplation.  Tho  exhibitors,  with  interested 
liberality,  arc  ready  to  afford  full  oppor- 
tunities of  tasting,  aud  many  a weak-headed 
foreigner  has  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
with  tearful  eyes  tho  superior  potency  of,' 
let  us  say,  the  Dublin  whisky.  Close  at  hand^ 
however,  relief  nlay  bo  readily  obtained  ini 
the  shape  of  a dry,  powdery  English  biscuit, 
suggesting  a mixture  of  sand,  pla-ster,  milk,  and 
sugar,  tho  whole,  if  auybliing,  rather  ovei'- 
bakod.  Should  the  investigator  who  has  ven-i 
tured  thus  far  attract  tho  attention  of  the 
managers  of  the  surrounding  exhibits,  he  will 
be  called  upon  to  accept  iu  rapid  succesaion 
some  preserved  meats,  which  we  need  only 
qualify  as  stringy;  some  tinned  fish  of  seedy 
complexion ; some  bottled  fruits,  which,  iu  the 
acquisition  of  a watery,  sticky  liquid,  called,-^ 
by  courtesy, — juice,  liavo  lost  their  original 
flavoiTr;  a British  cigar;  some  very  gritty 
British  chocolate;  and,  most  cruel  cut  of  all, 
some  British  bonbons ! Thus  the  betrayed 
foreigner,  after  leaving  the  section  devoted  to 
tho  gastronomic  products  of  perfidious  Albion, 
will  bo  fortunate  indeed  if  his  digestive  faculties 
allow  him  to  walk  off  in  a direct  line  to  the 
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nearest  ambulance ! Tet,  many  Englishmen,  to 
hia  intense  surpriao  and  lasting  wonder,  con- 
: sider  all  theso  things  good.  Indeed,  some  men 
1 even  prefer  these  English  delicacies  to  the 
, bouquet  of  a Chateau  Yquem,  or  a generous 
I Chambertin  j to  the  airy,  perfumed  wafer 
jpZawir,"  to  the  rich  succulency  of  jp&t^  de 
\ foie  gras;  to  the  admirable  harmony  of  thon  or 
of  sardines  preserved  in  the  most  wholesome 
; oil ; to  the  primenrs  from  Potel  and  Chabot  i to 
I the  vanille  chocolats  of  a Menier  or  a Marquis  ; 
i to  the  fragrant  fumes  of  a loudres  ; and  the  un- 
!i  told  delights  in  sugar,  in  cream,  in  fruits,  in 
tj  flowers,  crisp  or  melting,  cased  in  boxes  of 
ij  artistic  elegance  and  unequalled  originality, 

!i  which  attract  all  the  world  to  feast  on  the  mar- 
i|  vels  of  sweetness  I’etailed  by  Sirandin,  Gouache 
; and  Boissier.  Decidedly,  in  the  refinements  and 
>i  arts  of  gastronomy,  we  are  behind  many  other 
J nations,  and  Franco  in  particular,  and  this  is  a 
t fact  forced  on  onr  attention  just  at  the  moment 
I we  were  contemplating  the  proofs  of  our  pre- 
4 eminence  in  sanitary  matters.  The  unpleasant 
confusion  in  the  same  gallery  of  food  exhibits, 
n drains,  ventilators,  baths,  sinks,  &c.,  renders  the 
above  comparisons  unavoidable.  Also,  we  have 
had  BO  many  occasions  of  praising  our  own 
nationality  that  we  do  not  regret  this  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  some  impartiality  by  recog- 
nising our  inferiority,  so  far,  at  least,  as  refined 
food  and  artistic  cooking  is  concerned.  Finally, 
wo  must  repeat  that,  if  we  have  somewhat 
transgressed  from  the  subjects  we  should  treat  of 
iu  those  columns,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  organisers 
of  the  Exhibition,  who,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  have  placed  Boyle’s  ventilators 
near  some  preserved  fish,  Boulton’s  new  hand- 
basins  close  to  English  tobacco,  Jennings’s  patent 
sink  hard  by  Crosse  & Blackwell’s  pickles.  Peek 
& Frean's  biscuits  under  the  shade  of  Stiff's 
1 drain-pipes,  and  the  “mountain  dew”  of  Scotland 
j not  far,  fortunately,  from  the  water  that  in- 
I undates  Smeaton’s  doucho  bath. 

[ This  latter  exhibit  has  attracted  much  attention, 

J fur  it  is  an  imposing  bath,  in  which  a vertical, 

\ horizontal,  and  converging  play  of  water  can 

I bo  produced,  combined  with  the  ordinai’y 
plunge-bath  and  doucho,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
carry  out  at  home  an  elaborate  system  of  water 
cure.  Messrs.  W.  Smeatoii  & Sons,  however, 

I seek,  we  fear,  somov.'hat  too  often,  to  combine 
I with  their  admirable  bath  an  ordinary  wash- 
1 stand  with  special  contrivance  underneath,  and 
' a closet  by  its  side.  On  sanitary  grounds  we 
1 cannot  adviso  the  presence  of  a closet,  &c.,  side 

I by  side  with  the  bath  iu  the  one  small  room. 
To  render  this  at  all  safe,  we  must  presuppose 
so  perfect  a system  of  trapping  and  ventilation 
that  it  would  be  much  more  prudent  tokeep  those 
I domestic  services  separate  ouo  from  auotbei'. 

I It  is  true  that,  if  any  one  can  render  a closet 
i innocuous,  Messrs.  Smeatou  & Sous  are  tho- 
i roughly  competent  to  accomplish  this  difficult 
task,  and  as  the  Eoglish  ageuts  for  Bowei-’s 
patent,  they  have  at  once  the  newest  and  most 
effective  trap  for  a waste  or  sink  pipe.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these  facts,  we  do  not  see 
that  any  serious  advantage  can  bo  obtained  by 
crowding  closet  and  bath  together  in  the  same 
chamber ; while,  considering  the  carelessness 
and  ignorance  so  many  persons  display,  such 
a system  might  at  times  prove  dangerous. 

We  have  already  described  in  these  columns 
the  nature  of  Bower’s  patent  trap  5 it  remains 
for  us  to  add,  that  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
simple  and  yet  effective  novelties  to  be  found  in 
the  Exhibition.  It  has  been  tested  with  ether 
and  ammonia,  and  the  trap  has  not  given  passage 
even  to  these  volatile  principles;  it  will  resist, 
in  a similar  manner  and  for  the  same  reason,  the 
back-water  which  so  often  floods  the  lower 
floors  of  a liouse.  Every  ascending  pressure 
I only  forces  the  ball  which  forms  tho  valve 
: tighter  against  the  inlet,  and  it  is  easy  to  watch 
how,  in  a few  hours,  the  water  below  the  valve 
becomes  discoloured  -with  tho  sewer-gas  it  ab- 
sorbs, while  the  water  above  the  valve  retains  its 
ordinary  colour.  This  is  indeed  an  excellent 
and  forcible  way  of  demonstrating  the  amount 
of  sewer -gas  which  is  constantly  seeking  to 
enter  our  dwellings.  Messrs.  Smeaton  & Sons 
also  exhibit  a method  of  applying  this  Bower’s 
trap  to  a closet-plan.  The  contrivance  is  good 
and  effective,  and  facilitates  tho  cleaning  of  the 
closet ; but  it  is  uuavoiclably  heavy.  A bulky 
plunger  is  lifted  to  empty  and  flush  the  pan. 
When  it  is  let  down,  a large  rubber  gasket, 
running  round  tho  base  of  the  plunger,  closes 
tho  main  discharge  of  the  water-closet,  and  the 
weight  jams  the  elastic  so  tightly  on  the  sides 
that  the  sewer-gas  caunot  pass.  A small  open- 


ing at  the  top  admits  the  overflow  water  from 
the  pan  down  into  the  centre  of  the  plunger, 
where  it  passes  through  a Bower  trap,  and  falls 
out  into  tho  drain  underneath  the  plunger. 
Thus  the  side  and  bottom  of  tho  plunger  serve 
as  the  valve  and  trap  for  the  emptying  of  the 
pan,  while  the  centre  of  the  plunger  contains  the 
Bower  trap,  and  is  utilised  as  an  overflow  pipe. 
The  whole  can  be  lifted  bodily  out  of  tho  cylin- 
drical aperture  made  for  its  reception,  and 
cleaned  or  repaired  without  tho  least  difficulty. 

Mr.  George  Jennings  is  the  nearest  neighbour 
to  Messrs.  Smeaton  & Sons,  and  contrives  to 
attract  the  public  by  means  of  a luxurious 
wasliing-stand,  which  produces  a shower  of  hot, 
cold,  or  tepid  water  for  refreshing  tho  face  or 
shampooing  the  head.  Hero  also  are  baths  and 
closets  : hut  they  have  for  the  most  part  been 
already  described,  and  are  familiar  to  the 
English  public.  'To  foreign  visitors  many  of 
these  things  are  novelties,  and  douathe  greatest 
credit  when  compared  with  the  exhibits  of  other 
nationalities.  The  endeavours  made  to  exclude 
sower-gas  demonatrato  the  advance  of  sanitary 
science,  though  wo  must  say  that  Jennings's 
anti-percussion  admission  regulating  valve  is 
somewhat  complicated  in  its  working.  We 
would  commend  in  preference  his  patent 
sink,  which,  however,  we  noticed  when 
it  was  first  introduced  to  the  public.  The 
opening  carried  across  the  width  of  tho  sink 
insures  about  si.x  times  as  much  escape-room 
without  increasing  the  risk  of  j a stoppage  as 
that  given  in  an  ordinary  sink.  Mr,  Jennings, 
in  conclusion,  should  bo  congratulated  on  fore- 
stalling tho  growing  exigencies  of  railway 
travellers.  He  has  manufactured  a pump, 
washstand  for  the  Pullman  cars,  with  a double- 
action pump,  so  easily  worked  that  it  can  be 
handled  successfully  by  a child,  and  water  is 
brought  from  the  tank  to  tho  carriage  con- 
taining the  lavatory  without  effort. 

Wo  then  encountered,  on  leaving  this  stand, 
the  equally  familiar  aud  excellent  products  of 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  Their  appeal  to  their 
Continental  customers  is  at  onco  forcible  and 
scientific.  In  their  circular  they  point  out  tho 
danger  of  bad  drainage,  and  the  reduction  of 
mortality  realised  in  those  towns  where  their 
drain-pipes  have  been  utilised.  At  Cardiff  the 
death-rate  was  33‘2  per  thousand;  it  is  now 
26-6  ; at  Salisbury  the  reduction  is  equal  to  one- 
fifth  ; at  Banbury  the  results  are  nearly  as 
favourable.  The  mortality  from  typhoid  or 
sewer  fever  is  reduced  by  25  per  cent,  at  Salis- 
bury; by  one-third  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
by  nearly  50  per  cent,  at  Warwick,  Ely,  and 
Penrith.  The  secret  of  theso  asserted  achieve- 
ments consists  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  drain- 
pipes were  made  and  laid  so  well  that  they  did 
not  admit  of  any  leakage.  Tins,  combined  with 
the  perfect  trapping  of  closets,  and  the  opening 
of  waste-pipes  to  the  air,  a subject  on  which  we 
have  already  written  at  length,  lessened  tho 
chance  of  sewer  contamination,  that  is,  lessened 
the  principal  cause  of  typhoid  fever.  But  the  best 
of  pipes  will  get  blocked  at  times,  and  Messrs. 
Doulton’s  system  of  drain-pipo,  which  is  so  pre- 
pared that  tho  top  can  bo  broken  off  evenly  aud 
replaced  after  the  pipe  has  been  cleansed,  meets 
the  difficulty.  Stanford’s  patent  spherical  joints 
which  can  bend  without  causing  a leakage, 
attract  much  attention.  These  have  been  used 
at  Reading  and  0.xford,  and  often  save  concrete 
foundation.  They  are  easily  laid,  aud  mistakes 
iu  fixing  are  rendered  impossible.  The  cup-and- 
ball  joints  render  this  operation  so  simple  that  it 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  most  careless  work- 
men, whilo  the  spherical  shape  enables  us  to  bend 
tho  iiipo  up  or  down  or  sideways  without  letting 
the  water  out.  A bitumiuous  substance  in  tho 
joints  renders  tho  fitting  more  secure.  'Thus 
the  road  may  give  way  a little,  or  a slight 
earthquake  occur,  without  causing  leakage  in 
the  sewer  or  drain-pipes.  Tho  same  exhibitors 
have  also  recently  undertaken  the  production  of 
ordinary  printed  Avare,  celadon  colours,  and  ivory 
bodies.  This  is  altogether  a new  branch  of 
manufacture,  Avorked  in  Staffordshire,  and  taken 
in  hand  only  two  years  ago,  so  that  tho  present 
is  tho  first  exhibit  of  these  products  by  the 
firm  of  Doulton  & Co.,  and  wo  may  heartily  cou- 
crratulato  them  on  the  useful  and  artistic  results 
achieved. 


Sir  John  Steell,  R.S.A.— We  are  glad  tn 
hear  that  Sir  John  Steell,  who  has  for  some 
time  past  been  prostrated  Avitb  illness,  has  noAA- 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  be  out  ut 
doors. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

We  are  very  glad  to  find  that  the  destructive 
work  Avhich  was  going  on  in  the  Cloisters  has 
been  stopped.  It  should  on  no  account  bo 
resumed.  In  the  application  of  any  jireserva- 
tive,  it  is  necessary  that  the  object  to  be  treated 
should  be  not  only  preserved,  but  preserved 
unchanged : therefore,  any  process  that  requires 
as  [a  [preliminary  tho  removal  of  the  existing 
surface,  or  of  the  efflorescence  on  that  surface, 
or  which  immediately  or  ultimately  changes  the 
colour  or  texture  of  the  surface  of  the  stone,  is 
to  be  strongly  condemned. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  had  he  been  living,  would  huvo  deprecated 
in  the  strongest  terms  possible  the  process  that 
has  been  within  the  last  month  applied  to  the 
two  northern  bays  of  the  western  walk  of  the 
Cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey;  for  no  man 
more  strongly  than  he  protested  against  the 
removal  of  ancient  surfaces.  The  chief  object 
of  tho  treatment  applied  to  the  interior  parts  of 
tho  church  Avas  to  pi’eservo  them  ; but,  unfortu- 
nately, Sir  Gilbert  was  not  equally  particular 
about  retaining  the  colour  of  the  stone,  whether 
natural  or  imparted  by  age.  His  process  was 
to  blow  off  loose  dost,  and  apply,  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  a preparation  of  shellac.  The  result  of 
this  treatment  may  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
church.  The  forms  are  preserved,  but  the  lao 
has  darkened  and  entirely  changed  the  ancient 
colour  of  the  building.  Unfurtunately,  this 
same  process  has  been  applied  to  the  marble, 
which  did  not  require  it  for  protection,  as  well 
as  to  the  stone,  Avith  the  result  of  giving  it  an 
appearance  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with 
a brown  varnish.  Those  who  knew  the 
Abbey  twelve  years  ago  can  alone  appre. 
ciato  the  extent  of  tho  harm  that  has  been 
done,  but  some  idea  may  bo  formed  by  cum- 
paring  the  western  Avith  the  eastern  face  of 
the  two  great  Avesternmost  columns  of  the  nave, 
the  former  remaining  “ untreated.”  How  very 
unlike  tho  “treated”  surface  is  to  tho  original 
marble  surface  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it 
AvitU  one  sliaft  in  tho  north  transept,  Avhich,  by 
a series  of  accidents,  had  been  covered  up  and 
protected  from  the  fourteenth  century  till  the 
year  before  last.  All  this,  however,  is  as 
nothing  when  Ave  compare  it  with  Avhat  has  been 
done  recently  in  the  west  cloister.  There  the 
first  step  taken  tOAvards  preservation  has  been 
to  remove  moi'o  of  tbo  surface  than  would  have 
perished  spontaneously  iu  a century.  Tho  ribs 
of  the  vaulting  that  remain  untouched  show  the 
old  mouldings,  still  effective  and  beautiful, 
although  the  surface  is  much  decayed.  On  the 
“preserved”  ribs  scarcely  a line  of  moulding 
remains,  tho  stone  having  been  reduced  to  a 
new  aud  plain  surface. 

To  make  the  matter  more  regrettable,  tho 
process  appears  not  to  be  so  effectual  as  was 
thought, — at  all  events,  on  surfaces  partly  ox- 
posed  to  tbo  weather,  as  in  the  cloisters.  Part  of 
the  east  walk  was  “ treated  ” some  yoai-s  since, 
and  the  result  appears  to  be  that  the  stone  now 
falls  in  flakes  instead  of  in  powder.  The  ugly 
brown  surface  that  was  given  to  it  is  now  flecked 
all  over  with  white  patches.  It  AA-as  scarcely 
worth  Avhilo  to  destroy  tho  charming  tints  of 
antiquity  for  such  a result. 


THE  CAREER  IN  GREA.T  BRITAIN  OF 
REVIVED  GOTHIC. 

Having  spoken  disparagingly,  in  a late  paper 
under  the  above  title,  of  somo  practices  Avhich 
are  looked  upon  with  especial  favour  by  many 
prominent  men,  the  following  remarks,  by  Avay 
of  strengthening  my  position,  may  not  bo  deemed 
uncalled  for. 

Tho  least  generally  acceptable  of  my  remarks, 
perhaps,  would  bo  those  condemnatory  of  tho 
adoption  of  tho  lancet  windoAv.  This  feature 
as  treated  in  mauy  examples  medimval  and 
modem, — grouped  into  three,  five,  or  seven 
sister-lights,  though  still  a mere  slit  in  tho  Avail, 
may  have  a not  unpleasing  effect,  Avhich  it  has 
ill  tho  iiGAv  cathedral  designs  to  Avhich  I referred. 
There  tho  architect  has  made  tho  most  of  it, 
aud  done  all  that  could  bo  done  to  yield  variety. 
But  the  lancet  A^•indoAV  is  only  the  Norman  loop- 
hole elongated  ; and,  however  grouped,  it  is  not 
to  ho  compared  AA'itli  tho  simplest  form  of  the 
geometrical  or  curvilinear  Avindow  that  succeeded 
it,  which  is  the  grace  aud  perfection  of  tho  style, 
and  among  tho  jeAvels  of  architecture.  Going 
back  from  this  is  descending  from  arcliitecturo 
to  building;  and,  as  I remarked  bef<‘re,  Avoidd 
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only  be  paralleled  if  fclie  painter  shoald  fall  back 
upon  monochrome  after  reyelling  in  all  the 
harmonies  of  colour.  The  Perpendicular  win- 
dovv  has,  along  with  the  style  to  which  it  belongs, 
been  pron<iunced  by  a great  writer  “ detestable,” 
and  certainly,  in  some  extremely  perpendicular 
and  characteristic  examples  of  it,  with  head  com- 
posed chiefly  of  parallel  straight  Hues,  which 
occur  in  some  of  our  finest  cathedrals,  it  so 
appeal's, — liney  and  monotonous.  Yet  the  Per- 
pendicular window  may  have  such  an  infusion 
of  geometrical  or  carved  forms  as  will  well-nigh 
redeem  it.  The  great  front  window  of  West- 
minster Hall  is  not  an  ignoble  form ; tho  win- 
dows of  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  are  elegant. 
I think  tho  Perpend  icnlar  window  is  susceptive 
of  great  beauty ; and  examples  of  it  could  bo 
pointed  to,  imitated  in  some  modern  ones,  in 
which  great  beauty  is  displayed,  and  which 
have  more  harmony  and  unity  than  some 
geometrical  ones.  But  for  the  lancet  window 
there  is  no  redemption.  It  is  not  detestable 
any  more  than  it  is  lovable.  It  is  simply  empty, 
and  can  never  be  otherwise  ; and  when  it  appears 
uiimerous  enough  in  the  side  of  aisle  or  clear- 
story, to  give  suflicient  light,  with  intervening 
buttresses,  a miserably  cut-up  aud  mean  appear- 
ance is  iodneed. 

Tlio  groat  and  sterling  qualities  of  the  phase 
of  Gothic  to  which  this  feature  belongs, 
aud  to  which  it  iu  some  measure  owes  its 
prestige, — a phase  or  stylo  which,  to  much  of 
tho  energy  and  gr.indcur  of  the  Norman,  unites 
grace  aud  purity  of  form,  has  seduced  architects 
to  a literal  revival  or  reproduction  of  it  in  tho 
spirit  of  its  time ; than  which,  I conceive,  no 
greater  mistake  could  bo  made  in  reference  to 
art.  The  ombodimont  in  one  building  of  all  and 
the  highest  grace  aud  perfection  that  Greek  or 
Mediaavalist  has  left  us,  would  aluno  not  con- 
stitute that  building  a true  work  of  art,  unless 
tho  character  of  tlie  present  period  found  expres- 
sion in  it.  This  only  could  give  it  a charm  for 
tho  imagination,  and  geimino  interest  as  a 
creature  of  arcliitccture.  How  much  more  vain 
is  it  to  reproduce  in  form  or  essence  particular 
phases  of  art  that  were  abandoned  many  cen- 
turie.s  ago.  It  is  ignoring  ail  advance  of  the 
intervening  agoa,  and  character  of  tho  modern 
English  mind,  which  ought  to  be  reflected  io  its 
works.  The  buildings  and  style  sought  to  be 
reproduced  were  tho  legitimate  result  of  the 
state  of  things  existing  in  tho  Middle  Ages, 
■which  is  almost  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
tho  present,  and  can  never  return.  How  totally 
difforout  it  must  have  been  from  that  which  now 
prevails  may  be  judged  if  wo  consider  that  even 
tho  vernacular  language  spoken  in  tho  Middle 
Ages  has  since  perished,  and  is  not  the  English 
language  now  spoken,  words  and  forms  of 
expression  having  grown  obsolete.  Tho  most 
flourishing  period  of  Gotliic  was  prior  to  the 
dawn  of  tho  rising  literature  of  Europe.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  chivalry  was  in  its  vigour, 
giving  life  to  institutions  and  customs  which 
have  long  siuce  become  extinct.  Printing  was 
undiscovered,  and  alchemists  were  dreaming  of 
the  philosopher’s  stone.  On  the  thirteenth  ceu- 
tury  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry, 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Milton,  had  not 
breathed  ; nor  was  it  influenced  in  any  measure 
by  the  revival  of  ancient  sculpture  and  new 
birth  of  Italian  and  Europeau  art  utider  Nicola, 
Cimabue,  and  Giotto.  Moreover,  sinco  that 
period  the  magnificence  of  tho  inanimate  crea- 
tion, the  ” splendour  of  tho  grass,  tho  glory  of 
the  flower,”  have  grown  ioto  greater  favour 
and  taken  firmer  hold  on  humanity,  and  the 
poetic  and  artistic  mind  has  discovered  in  the 
grandeur  of  external  nature  another  great 
fountain  of  sublime  emotions  laid  open  to  it. 
Whatever  merit,  therefore,  the  pure  Mediaeval 
architecture  may  have,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
modern  English  mind  can  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  it.  What  is  wanting  to  its  interest,  the 
modern  impress  and  elements,  it  must  receive  in 
its  passage  into  modern  structures  through  the 
mind  of  the  architect.  The  use  of  the  Mediseval 
examplos  has  been  mistaken.  What  history  is 
to  the  politician, — tho  highest  form  of  human 
experience,  the  great  remaius  of  architecture 
are  to  the  architect.  They  are  pregnant  with 
interest  as  expositions  and  illustrations  of 
those  great  principles  of  art  which  are  of 
unceasing  obligation,  and  which  were  origi- 
nally derived  from  the  universal  precep- 
tress, Nature  herself.  Instead  of  being  re- 
))rot]ucecl,  they  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
resolving  aud  combining  powers  of  his  mind. 
Architecture  is  an  imaginative  art,  and  its  prac- 
titioner needs  something  of  the  poet's  creative 


and  shaping  faculty  ; and  what  measure  of  this 
he  has  ho  should  laboriously  cultivate  ; and  not 
stultify  and  cramp  his  mind  to  the  exclusive 
contemplation  of  past  phases  of  art,  and  the 
endeavour  to  get  into  the  Medifeval  world  of 
thought,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  weaken  his 
own  artistic  powers  and  sympathies.  While 
seeking  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  old  architects 
and  sculptors,  he  must  neglect  the  cultivation 
and  renewal  of  his  own,  and  lose  all  that  is  best 
iu  bis  own  individuality.  It  is  ignoring  bis  innate 
and  peculiar  faculties  and  individual  dignity  and 
worth.  Every  artist  of  any  power  has  a decided 
bias  in  some  direction  or  other;  but  the  course 
in  question  must  contravene  this,  and  destroy 
whatever  is  fresh  and  vigorous  and  characteristic 
of  himself.  He  may  profit  to  any  extent  by  the 
earnestness,  simplicity,  and  singleness  of  aim 
of  the  thirteenth-century  artists;  he  may  nurture, 
purify,  and  elevate  his  own  spirit  by  commuuion 
with  theirs  ; but  he  is  no  more  under  obligation 
to  adopt  their  motives  and  work  in  their  peculiar 
spirit  than  is  the  modern  poet  to  compose  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ProvoD9al  ballads  of  the  Trouba- 
dours and  Trouveres.  However  indebted  to 
another,  it  must  be  bis  own  spirit  that  ho  works 
io.  The  highest  merit  and  value  of  a design 
must  come  from  the  architect  himself,  his  own 
earnest  thought  and  feeling,  which  will  give 
value  to  the  meanest  materials.  “The  eye  of 
tho  Dutch  and  Elemish  schools  though  shut  to 
form,  tipped  the  cottage,  the  boor,  the  ale-pot, 
the  shambles,  and  oven  the  haze  of  winter  with 
orient  hues  aud  the  glow  of  setting  suns.”  “ Con- 
sider it,”  says  FusoH,  “as  an  unalterable  law  of 
nature  that  all  your  power  upon  others  depends 
on  your  own  emotions.  Hearts  alone  can  pene- 
trate hearts.”  Work  in  the  spirit  of  tho  old 
sculptoi'P,  aud  from  their  sphere  of  thought, 
supposing  you  could  fully  got  into  it,  aud  you 
cannot  advance  upon  them  and  their  age,  and 
be  in  harmony  with  the  present  one.  The  highest 
merit  of  your  work,  because  that  was  its  aim, 
will  be  that  it  is  Medimval,  and  out  of  harmony 
with  the  present,  — Medijeval  in  spirit  and 
character,  and  modern  only  in  material  and 
exocutinn.  The  course  in  question  is  condemned 
by  the  fact  that  it  affords  no  field  for  the  ope- 
rations of  genius,  the  minister  of  art,  which 
consists  in  tho  discovery  and  practice  of  prin- 
ciples previously  uukDowu, — going  beyond  the 
received  theory  of  art. 

To  a great  proportion  of  tho  profession  tho 
foregoing  remarks  will  not  apply.  They  are 
blessed  with  larger  views  and  are  acting  upon 
them.  But  the  view  I am  contending  against  is 
held  by  many  earnest  and  conscientious  men  at 
tho  present  hour.  In  fact,  their  works  betray 
it.  They  aro  thirteenth  or  fourteenth-century 
works,  and  have  nothing  of  tho  present  age 
breathing  from  them, — nothing  to  show  that  the 
architects  have  observed,  aud  thought,  and  felt, 
iu  tho  nineteenth  century.  On  them  you  look  in 
vain  for  one  inch  of  detail  or  ornament  that 
might  not  have  been  placed  there  ages  ago ; 
and  they  might  bo  mistaken  by  an  enliglitened 
American  or  Australian  visitor,  supposing  the 
tinting  and  corroding  effect  of  centuries  on  the 
stone  were  anticipated,  for  l\Iiddic-Ago  struc- 
tures. They  bear  the  same  relation  to  original 
buildings  that  a translation  bears  to  an  original 
literary  composition,  the  true  object  of  which  is 
to  tran.afuse  the  spirit  of  tlio  old  work  into  new 
material  unioflueuced  by  the  individual  habits 
and  bent  of  mind  of  tho  translator,  whose  best 
praise  must  bo  that  he  has  added  nothing  and 
omitted  nothing,  and  that  none  of  the  depth  or 
delicacy  or  sweetness  of  his  criginal,  if  it  have 
any,  lias  escaped  him. 

Working  on  this  principle  the  art  could  not 
only  not  advance  upon  the  present,  it  could 
never  get  up  abreast  of  the  present,  but  be  ever 
in  aiTears.  It  will  be  as  stationary,  as  stag- 
nant, as  was  philosophy  in  the  hands  of  the 
Schoolmen  5 and  the  satire  of  the  poet  on  the 
Medifeval  disciples  of  Aristotle  will  apply  equally 
to  the  present  architectural  worshippers  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  or  any  other  period  : — 

“ They  stand 

Lock'd  up  tngether  hand  in  baud; 

Every  one  leads  iis  ho  is  led  ; 

Tho  same  hare  path  they  tread, 

And  dance  like  fairies  a fantastic  round, 

But  neither  chan^'e  their  iiioliou  nor  their  ground.” 

This  receives  no  countenance  or  support  from 
Pre-Raffacli.sm,  wliich  is  based  on  the  convic- 
tion or  impression  that  painters  were  neglecting 
certain  essential  ([ualitics  of  art — that  utterances 
of  nature,  or  facts  of  life  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed as  it  wore  in  italics  or  in  capitals  were 
slurred  over  and  scarcely  expressed  at  all.  The 


Pre-Baffaelite  Brethren  were  sent  back  to  the 
rich  treasures  of  devotional  thought  and  feeling 
embalmed  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  period  o? 
Italian  painting,  more  especially  in  those  of 
Fra  Angelico,  whose  ■whole  art-life  has  beeui 
justly  called  a hymn  of  praise — works  which 
were  in  advance  of  the  contemporary  poetry  of 
Italy,  and  in  which  may  bo  traced  the  influence’ 
of  the  mighty  genius  of  Dante.  Some  of 
them  have  shown,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
blind  infatuation  for  hard  outline,  and  while 
ignoring  harmony  of  colour  have  sought  after 
mere  brilliancy,  a quality  which  depends  mors 
on  the  oolonr  manufacturer  than  on  the  artist,! 
and  adopted  the  false  perspective  and  other 
technical  faults  of  their  models.  But  these  were 
not  the  legitimate  teaching  of  tho  school,  which: 
had  a lofty  aim, "and  was  directed  to  lead  the 
artist  to  a more  faithful  rendering  of  the  infinite 
beauty  of  nature,  and,  by  the  earnest  and  serious 
treatment  of  biblical  and  religious  subjects 
reflect  something  of  that  “ light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.”  Ite. 
teaching  might  not  inaptly  bo  symbolised  by 
the  advice  of  Solomon,  “ Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard  ; consider  her  ways,  and  bo  wise.” 

The  Gothic  architectui'e,  strange  to  say,  is 
still  dealt  with  in  too  archmological  a spirit  ji 
too  mneh  time  and  talent  is  given  to  the  history 
and  distinctions  of  styles  and  periods.  These 
archceologists,  who  are  archaeologists  only,  anil 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  should  settle.  But 
architects  can  liave  little  call  to  them.  What 
can  it  matter  to  an  architect,  for  instance,  with 
any  artistic  strength  of  his  own,  whether  the 
Geometrical  aud  Curvilinear  periods  are  viewed 
as  distinct  styles,  or  as  subdivisions  only  of  the 
Middle-Pointed  style  ? I am  quite  sure  that 
William  of  Wykeham,  when  casting  about  for 
matoi'ials  and  suggestions  for  his  grand  west 
front  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  did  not  care  a 
straw  whether  Iftley  Church  belonged  to  the 
Norman  period,  or  to  tho  Transitional,  which  1 
remember  was  a point  in  fierce  dispute  betwcom 
eminent  architects  some  years  ago.  To  grasp 
the  artistic  teachings  of  that  and  of  all  other 
examples  at  his  command,  and  use  his  materials: 
with  congruity  and  fitness  and  artistic  harmony 
of  form,  would,  I conceive,  bo  his  sole  concern. 

It  is  strange  that  while  we  hear  so  muchi 
about  styles  and  periods,  so  little  is  said  about 
invention,  design,  composition,  expression,! 
chiaroscuro,  colour;  but  these  are  as  important 
in  architecture  as  they  are  in  painting,  andi 
nothing  would  have  tended  more  to  promote  a 
due  appreciation  of  ancient  examples,  and  thel 
prevention  of  their  blemishes  and  shortcomings; 
beiug  eternised  in  modern  works,  to  the  uiis-i 
leading  of  posterity,  than  due  instruction  in 
them.  Along  with  constructive  unity  and  truth: 
they  should  have  been  made  the  chief  subjects 
of  Boyal  Academy  lectures.  The  best  advice; 
that  could  be  given  to  tho  young  and  unde-' 
veloped  architect  is,  Respect  your  intuitions, 1 
assured  that  every  sarmiso  of  the  mind  may; 
be  of  value.  “Sweetest  melodies,”  sings  Words- 
worth,— 

“ Are  those  that  are  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 

Whose  mind  ia  but  the  mind  ol  his  own  eyes, 

Ho  is  a slave ; the  meanest  wo  can  uiect.' 

Watch  carefully  the  order  in  which  feelings  sue- ; 
ceed  each  other;  the  movements  of  your  inner’ 
life,  and  the  way  in  which  things  appear  when: 
presented  to  your  mind  in  its  best  and  highest; 
moods.  Search  into  all  art-works, — Ancient, 
Medimval,  Oriental, — for  what  truthful  beauty 
or  what  beautiful  truth  you  can  find, — for  that 
which  is  everlasting  by  its  nature  and  can. 
never  grow  obsolete  ; but  digest  it  woll  in  your  ; 
tbought-alembic,  and  make  it  tho  harmonious  : 
furniture  of  your  own  mind.  And  instead  of  ; 
trying  to  kindle  in  your  breasts  the  fire  of  the : 
elder  artists,  a practice  by  which  no  one  ever ; 
warmed  a cold  heart,  fan  what  fire  you : 
may  have  of  your  own.  Imbue  and  enrich; 
your  mind,  as  if  you  were  training  for  a 
poet,  with  images  and  sympathies  from  every  • 
available  source  iu  nature,  art,  and  literature,  > 
and  cultivate  your  innate  feeling  for  tho  good,  ( 
the  true,  tho  beautiful,  wherever  found.  Study  1 
well  the  mathematics,  both  for  mental  discipHuo 
and  insight,  as  well  as  the  great  principles  that 
are  common  to  the  whole  of  tho  fine  arts ; and  1 
so  deepen  and  broaden  your  thought.  Nor  . 
forget,  in  the  process  of  satisfying  the  reason, 
the  emotional  and  poetical  element  of  architec- 
ture, which  is  higlier  than  the  scientific.  Slight  I 
not  constructive  consistency  and  truth,  but  1 
consider  it  as  a means  to  an  end, — beauty  and 
expression,  which  every  architectural  creatiun 
should  have,  as  woll  as  that  complete  finish 
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^ hich  Eho-w.g  tliat  the  heart  of  the  worker  was 
I his  wox'k.  Act  an  independent  part,  and 
' cercisc  an  art  not  of  tradition  but  of  under- 
I .andinK  and  feeling.  Be  not  an  echo  of  the 

• let  but  a living  voice  of  the  present.  In 
I iiort,  bo  strong  of  mind,  lofty  of  soul,  tender 
i;  ■ heart ; which,  let  me  add,  involves  the  culti- 

■ iition  of  a spirit  of  unworldliness.  The  highest 
?r|.*ti8t8  have  ever  been  unworldly  in  life  and  aim. 
^ ;lie highest  revoalings  in  art  as  in  religion  are  best 
•nderstood  by  tho  pure  and  simple  and  true  of 
.)art. 

( The  present  age  is  sufficiently  munificent  and 
I?  stering  to  architecture  to  eueonrago  hopes  of 
icio  highest  manifestation  of  its  power  and 
^;;auty.  It  should  bo  seen  in  such  edifices  as 
.^thodrals,  which  are  now  not  unfrequently 

• idled  for.  A cathedral  erected  in  the  present 
eiy  should  show  no  imitation  or  following 
t>i  one  phase  of  Gothic,  but  bo  an  harmonious 
lODvelopinent, — the  flower  and  perfection  of  the 
ditiro  system.  It  should  profit  by  every  mis- 
in.ke  or  shortcoming  of  its  predecessors  in  every 
toirt  of  the  world  ; and  w’hile  indebted  for  some 
rJiauty  or  excellence  to  every  one  of  them,  it 
ojiould  be  superior  to  all.  Exaggerating  their 
a')od  and  eschewing  their  bad  qualities  it  would 

: n an  idealisatiou  of  the  class, — an  architectural 
oipollo.  Tho  wise  architect  would  be  anxious 
kd  tako  advantage  of  all  advance  in  architecture 
liid  art,  in  science  and  literature,  and  in  know- 
rldgc  of  architectural  history  iu  modern  days, 
dud  show  iu  his  work  that  which  the  Medisoval- 
^:s  could  not  show  orfailed  to  show.  Hewould 
(ako  it  tho  better,  for  instance,  for  what  Egypt, 
|reoco,  Rome,  Spain,  and  India  had  taught 
:m,  and  of  what  warmth  of  fancy  and  imagiua- 
lim  he  had  acquired  from  communion  with  them 
,«i  added  to  Lis  original  stock.  If  creative 
iwor  or  invention,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
lie  arts,  is  ever  put  forth,  it  should  be  in  the 
(sign  of  a cathedral,  which  should  show  ad- 
nco  upon  the  Medievalists  both  in  form  and 
senco.  The  architect  could  not  create  the 
yle  he  wrought  iu  any  more  than  tho  poet  can 
eate  his  language ; but  as  tho  latter  would 
bibib  some  metaphors  and  other  figures  of 
leech  beyond  what  has  been  used  by  preceding 
jiets,  so  he,  tho  architect,  would  show  some 
jw  elements  or  new  modifications  of  the  old, 
loresiiltofnewinfluencesaud  inspirations;  or  he 
lould  enrich  the  old  elements  wit  h new  meanings. 
In  designing  a cathedral  the  unfettered  archi- 
icb  would  venture  to  depart  from  the  Latin- 
.OSS  form,  which,  with  long  transepts,  is 
arcely  the  grandest  of  compositions,  and 
Uopt  a more  compact  general  form,  which 
light  have  the  effect  of  expanding  and 
wifyiug  the  style,  disclosing  new  beauties 
it ; and  showing  the  possibilities  that  are 
gking  within  it,  and  only  awaiting  the  magic 

• ,ind  of  genius  to  draw  them  forth  to  the 
Ight.  Tlio  central  crowning  feature  he  would, 

itihink,  make  more  curvilinear  than  the  corre- 
ponding  Medijoval  forms.  If  the  architectural 
iiagination  should  run  riot  or  luxuriate  any- 
•here  it  should  be  iu  the  conception  of  such  a 
laturo,  which,  sent  up  into  the  welkin  only  to 
|adden  the  eye,  should  be  a vision  of  architee- 
ral  glory. 

I Whatever  plan  ho  adopted  he  would  re- 
pnerato  the  buttress,  and  make  it  as 
I'mmeti'ical  as  would  consist  with  due  per- 
jiicuity  of  expression,  which  would  be  making 
d|  more  architectural,  a character  which  it 
li'eatly  lacks  iu  its  usual  form  ; for  only  so  far 
J it  is  shaped  by  the  sense  of  beauty  in  tlie 
Ji-chitect  is  the  buttress  a thing  of  architecture, 
otherwise,  and  formed  only  in  obedience  to  the 
I'W  of  the  resolution  of  forces,  it  is  an  engi- 
rsering  feature,  aud  in  an  architectural  compo- 
tion  a dissonant  object,  and  no  more  archi- 
) ctural  than  tho  pillars  of  a tubular  bridge. 
'*e  would  so  form  it  as  to  supersede  the  need 
l('  extravagant  projection,  which  mars  the 
; 'irspective  view ; and  render  unnecessary  its 
jjetension  upwards  into  a fiuial,  and  placing  the 
^fety  of  tho  building  at  the  mercy  of  any 
r ischievous  person.  He  would  substitute  the 
tfocketed  pinnacle  by  a human  or  angelic 
I'-jure,  or  noble  animal.  Flying  buttresses,  if 
! sed  at  all,  ho  would  be  still  more  careful  to 
t'-odify,  as  they  generally  prevent  any  good 
i'6w  of  the  clearstory  windows  being  obtained, 
jhe  omission  of  the  buttresses  from  the  design 
' the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  would  be 
I immense  refinement  of  it. 

The  same  feeling  that  would  reform  the 
^:ittres3  would  desire  a greater  prominence  of 
'•0  cylindrical  column,  a feature  which,  under 
' me  condition  or  another,  is  an  everlasting 


element  of  architecture,  and  essential  to  the 
brilliancy  and  delicacy  wliich  we  look  for  in  all 
high-art  works,  and  which  are  wanting  in 
buttressed  and  astylar  erections.  He  would 
have  the  column,  of  nearly  Classic  proportions 
and  purity,  aud  on  as  large  a scale  as  possible, 
to  form  aud  adorn  tho  west  entrance,  where  it 
might  combine  with  the  pointed  arch  to  grander 
purpose  than  it  has  yet  done;  though  it  is  here 
generally,  I mean  in  the  formation  of  tho  groat 
doorwaj's,  tliat  tho  Mediaival  minsters  rise  to 
the  greatest  grandeur. 

Reformation  of  the  buttress,  aud  greater 
prominence  of  tho  column,  would  render  the 
Gothic  Cathedral  less  atomic  in  appearance, 
and  more  brilliant  aud  graceful,  ami  conso- 
quently  more  meet,  clothed  with  the  splendour 
of  Bculptnre  and  painting,  and  filled  with  the 
tenderest  melodies  of  music,  to  symbolise  aud 
pay  homage  to  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

In  the  bouse  that  connects,  as  it  were,  the 
present  aud  future  states, — the  earthly  gate  and 
vestibule  of  heaven, — in  which  the  curtain  of 
futurity  is  withdrawn,  disclosing  a prospect  of 
human  glory  that  can  never  pale,  -wo  should 
naturally  expect  sculpture,  and  painting,  aud 
architecture  to  put  forth  their  utmost  strength, 
aud  raise  their  divine  voices  to  tho  sublimest 
pitch.  The  lofty  views  of  Christianity  should 
animate  them  to  nobler  flights  than  classic 
paganism  was  capable  of. 

In  tho  imaginary  building  under  notice  the 
most  vital  sculpture  would  animate  and  perfect 
the  most  symmetrical  and  sublime  architectural 
composition,  bringing  it  into  an  infinitely  higher 
sphere  aud  giving  it  greater  power  over  the 
imagination.  It  would  come  as  sequel  and 
supplement  to  the  structural  beauty,  to  which 
its  richness  and  brilliancy  would  perfectly 
assimilate.  So  subtile  would  bo  its  correspond- 
ence with  the  ruling  spirit  and  character  of  the 
structure  that  it  would  seem  as  if  tho  building 
had  attracted  the  sculpture  by  an  inevitable 
operation  of  natural  affinities. 

No  such  object  as  instructing  the  ignorant  in 
Scripture  history  would  bo  contemplated.  But 
high  class  sculpture  could  not  fail  to  charm  by 
its  beauty,  to  touch  by  its  expression,  to  elevate 
by  its  sublimity.  By  dint  of  it  the  building 
would  shed  a morally  and  spiritually  helpful  aud 
healing  influence  around  it,  and  scatter  seed  the 
rich  fruits  of  which  in  the  breasts  of  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  would  be  incalculable.  Grand 
natures  it  might  help  to  enlarge  and  enrich, 
lovely  ones  to  beautify  and  refine,  and  all  to  lift 
into  a purer  air. 

Art  is  of  herself,  I know,  unable  to  purify  tlie 
heart,  or  elevate  or  regenerate  the  character. 
But  she  may  he  one  of  God’s  chosen  instruments 
for  doing  it,  or  for  aiding  in  tho  work, — a work 
for  which  her  intimate  relations  with  life,  and 
sympathy  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  render  her 
the  more  fit.  The  sublime  works  of  Michaol- 
angelo,  and  tbo  great  religious  artists  of  Italy, 
which  may  be  considered  as  material  embodi- 
ments  of  Revelation,  show  that  it  is  within  her 
power  to  present  the  most  lofty  and  pathetic 
scenes  of  the  Bible  with  greater  force  than 
what  lies  in  the  words  of  the  inspired  page,  and 
suggests  that  subjects  could  bo  selected  there- 
from, which,  embodied  in  form  or  colour,  could 
not  fail  to  do  their  silent  work,  and  bring  its 
moral  and  spiritual  ideals,  and  standards  of 
virtue  and  holiness,  more  vividly  before  the  eyes 
than  they  could  otherwise  bo  brought.  If  in 
Christian  teaching  it  is  proper  to  employ  the 
finest  art  of  rhetoric,  the  loveliest  grace  of 
fancy,  the  subtilest  harmonies  of  elocution,  it 
is  fitting  that  tho  best  efforts  of  the  arts  of 
form,  which,  as  well  as  tho  other  fine  arts,  poetry 
and  music,  are  proofs  of  the  unspeakable  dignity 
of  man,  should  also  come  in  aid  of  the  Gospel 
The  fine  arts  seem  alone  of  all  earthly  creations 
inspired  by  an  idea  or  soul  worthy  of  associa- 
tion with  a future  aud  infinite  scene,  ivhere 
alone,  perhaps,  as  suggested  by  some  devouc 
thinkers,  they  can  be  adequately  developed  aud 
fulfil  their  earthly  promise. 

The  above  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  the  ex- 
terior. The  interior,  adorned  from  the  vivid 
glories  of  tho  painter’s  imagination,  might  be 
indued  with  still  more  subtile  power  over  the 
heart  to  guide  it  iu  its  struggle  towards  light. 
Painting  might  not  only  be  instrumental  in 
removing  the  usual  hindrances  to  devotion  in 
the  shape  of  wandering  and  distraction  of  mind, 
but  join  with  the  solemn  and  awakening  airs  of, 
the  church  music  to  sweetly  influence  and  exalt 
the  passions,  aud  guide  them  towards  their 
proper  object,  aud  so  assist  in  adding  to  the 
amiability  of  God’s  tabernacle,  and  making  a 


day  in  Hia  courts  better  than  a thousand.  We 
should  have  to  wait,  I fear,  some  time  for  faces 
of  saints  and  angels  so  irradiated  with  celestial 
glory  as  those  of  Fra  Angelico,  as  such  could 
only  he  painted  by  men  leading  the  life  of  tho 
pious  monk.  But  surely  there  is  religious 
earnestness  and  devotional  feeling  combined 
with  enthusiasm  and  tenderness  for  art  and 
beauty  left  iu  the  world  to  tako  fire  at  the 
exalted  characters  aud  scenes  of  tho  Bible,  and 
weave  them  into  pictures  which  would  embody 
the  distilled  essence  of  its  poetry  and  wisdom. 

The  cathedral  of  the  present  century  should, 
in  short,  exhibit  the  loftiest  ideal  of  architecture 
— architecture  in  tho  full  sense  of  the  word, 
with  all  tho  highest  aid  of  her  handmaids.  By 
means  of  one  art  or  another,  it  should  appeal  to 
and  satisfy  tho  whole  mind, — memory,  reason, 
imagination,  and  the  passions ; blending  the 
beautiful,  the  graceful,  and  the  tender  with  the 
intellectual  and  sublime.  New,  and  yet  old,  it 
would  bo  in  harmony  with  all  about  it,  and  seem 
as  if  it  had  grown  out  of  tbo  earth  to  tho  sym- 
phonies of  angels.  Conceived  by  an  unfettered 
mind,  inspired  by  all  legitimate  sources  of  in- 
spiration, and  executed  iu  a like  spirit,  it  could 
not  fail  to  lay  open  some  hitherto  undiscovered 
regions  of  art  and  beauty. 

S.\Ml’EL  Hl'GGIXS. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  question  as  to  the  future  water-supply 
for  Liverpool  has  for  some  time  past  formed 
the  subject  of  warm  discussion  in  the  town, 
one  party  contending, — as  was  tho  case  upwards 
of  twenty  yeai’s  ago,  when  the  supply  from  tho 
Rivington  Hills  led  to  an  inquiry  before  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  C.E., — that  there  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  good  aud  soft  water  uuder 
tho  red  sandstone  in  tbo  locality,  without  going 
to  a distance  for  a supply.  One  of  tbo  most 
ardent  supporters  of  this  theory  is  Mr.  Alder- 
man Bennett,  who,  for  several  years,  has  clung 
to  it  with  unflagging  tenacity,  and  at  a meeting 
of  tho  Town  Council  which  has  just  been  held, 
wlion  the  onbii’e  question  as  to  local  or  distant 
supply  was  discussed,  Mr.  Beunett  observed 
that  with  a jiroper  system  of  well-supply  ho 
would  stake  his  fortune  on  the  obtaining  of  good 
aud  soft  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 
town,  sufficient  for  all  tho  requirements  of  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand  tho  opponents 
of  tho  well-supply  urge  that  it  is  not  only 
deficient  in  quantity,  but  that  its  hardness 
renders  it  unfit  for  general  domestic  purposes. 

The  supply  from  the  Rivington  Hills, — about 
twenty  miles  from  Liverpool, — added  to  that 
obtained  from  the  local  welts  at  Bootle,  having 
been  found  inadequate,  the  question  of  an 
additional  supply  has  now  for  two  or  three  years 
past  occupied  tho  attention  of  the  Council,  but 
nothing  definite  has  yet  been  arrived  at,  although 
a large  outlay  has  been  incurred  iu  surveys  and 
engineers’  reports  on  several  schemes.  Tho 
Water  Committee  and  tho  Council  appear,  in 
fact,  to  be  chargeable,  in  some  sense,  with  an 
uncertainty  of  purpose,  for  no  less  than  fonr 
different  projects  have,  in  tuni,  been  favourably 
received  and  then  abandoned,  aud  now  a fiftii 
seems  to  bo  in  favour.  A supply  from  Winder- 
mere,  Ullswater,  and  Uaweswater  Lakes,  in 
Cumberland,  together  with  a project  for  obtain- 
ing a supply  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bleas- 
dalc,  near  Lancaster,  have  in  succession  one 
and  all  been  put  aside,  aud  tbo  local  authorities 
are  now  turning  their  attention  to  Wales,  tho 
river  Verniow  (or,  in  tho  Welsh  vernacular, 
Vyrnivy)  being  the  source  now  looked  to.  It 
forms  one  of  the  heads  of  the  waters  of  tho 
Severn,  and  on  this  project  Mr.  Deacon,  tho 
water  and  borough  engineer,  has  just  presented 
an  interesting  report,  iu  which  he  describes  tho 
preliminary  engineering  steps  which  have  been 
taken,  and  the  proposed  embankments,  a lake 
to  impound  10,500,000,000  gallons  of  water,  and 
other  works.  He  then  adverts  to  the  several 
alternative  routes,  and  gives  it  as  bis  opinion 
that  the  route  along  the  _ eastern  slopes  of 
Montgomei'yshire  and  Denbighshire  to  Helsby 
Hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  is  the  best. 
On  this  route,  he  observes  : — 

“ The  total  length  of  this  line  to  Woolton  Hill 
is  sixty-nine  miles,  made  up  as  follows  : First, 
bytbree  tunnels,  capable  of  conveying -10, 000, 000 
gallons  a day  or  more.  The  first  between  the 
proposed  lake  and  Eirnant,  having  a length  of 
two  miles  and  a quarter  in  the  Caradoc  beds  of 
tho  Lower  Silurian  formation ; tho  second,  two 
miles  and  a half  west  of  Oswestry,  having  a 
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of  eopporfc  to  this  couch.  A tiger’s  skin  is 
prcad  on  the  floor  ; a large  vase  of  -white 
Algerian  onyx,  on  a pedestal,  stands  near,  with 
a palm  in  it ; a little  table  of  exquisite  work- 
manship is  placed  near  the  couch,  with  a fan 
(also  a work  of  art)  and  a rose  thrown 
carelessly  on  it.  No  slightest  detail  has  been 
forgotten  to  give  the  “ picture  ” reality  on  the 
side  on  which  the  lady’s  eyes  arc  supposed  to 
rest  when  “dreaming”  in  this  spot.  A panel 
let  into  the  wall  represents  Psyche  asleep, 
though  morning  is  just  breaking.  She  is  asleep 
among  the  clouds,  of  course,  and  ono  little 
Cupid  is  floating  up  to  draw  the  clouds  of  night 
away.  Two  more  are  sitting  at  her  feet,  trying 
to  wake  her,  playing  on  a harp  and  flute,  auother 
little  love  is  gently  touching  her.  This  graceful 
]>icturo  is  now  only  an  oil  sketch  by  M. 
Jtajerolles,  but  is  eventually  to  bo  c.xecutcd  in 
Gobelitis  tapestry  work.  Au  easel  iu  carved 
-wood,  with  crimson  velvet  draped  over  it,  aud 
supporting  the  sketch  of  a beautiful  little  girl, 
becomes  by  this  arrangement,  instead  of  au 
encumbrance,  an  elegant  article  of  furniture. 
Tliere  aro  various  other  accessories  that  go 
towards  completing  the  -^vhole.  But  it  is  the 
extraordinarily  “finished”  arrangements  of  the 
various  draperies  that  impress  one.  Aud  all 
the  ideas  so  well  executed  have  emanated  from 
JI.  Perrou  himself,  who  seems  to  have  a high 
appreciation  of  art  of  a certain  kind.  His  next 
exhibit  is  a large  ebony  cabinet,  with  bronze 
medallions,  each  a finely-finished  female  head, 
representing  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Science, 
il'c.  It  has  two  companion  vases  on  pedestals. 
The  vases  aro  copied  from  originals  at  the 
Louvre,  in  metal  repovss4.  The  cabinet  is  for 
family  papers  aud  such  like,  and  will  be  unique, 
as  no  replica  is  made.  Ilis  other  exhibit  is  a 
large  subject,  that  one  takes  at  first  for  tapestry, 
but  on  a nearer  approach  it  is  seen  to  bo  all 
douo  by  hand.  It  is  a group  d la  Watteau, 
dancing,  designed  by  M.  Perron  himself, — fifty 
women  worked  at  it  for  six  months  ; and  it  is 
as  curious  a specimen  of  modern  needlework  as 
I know  of.  Another  singular  piece  of  work  is 
a portrait,  supposed  to  bo  a family  or  historic 
portrait.  The  face  is  worked  in  Aubusson 
tapesti  y,  the  dress  of  the  period  the  picture  dates 
from  iu  needlework  ; the  oruaments  aro  all  in 
real  stones,  and  tho  niedahs  or  chains  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  individual  arc  actually 
hung  on  tho  picture.  The  picture  is  unique,  aud 
fortunately  is  not  likely  to  bo  imitated. 

Wo  leave  an  inspection  of  the  very  fine  exhi- 
bits of  M.  Fourdiuois  and  others  until  auother 
day,  aud  wander  off  to  look  at  the  display  of 
silver  ware  at  Messrs.  Tiffauy’s,  of  New  York. 
They  have  a most  iuteresting  collection,  aud  an 
hour  passes  rapidly  away  in  their  domains. 
First  of  all,  let  mo  mention, — as  Cyprus  is  still 
oue  of  the  topics  of  tho  day, — a very  flue  col- 
lection, or  rather  reproduction,  of  tho  Cypriot 
collection  of  antique  jewelry  discovered  iu  the 
treasure  vaults  of  Curium  by  General  di  Cesnola, 
and  now  owned  by  tho  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York.  General  di  Cesnola  thus 
writes  to  tho  exhibitors  conceroing  thorn:  — 
“After  a careful  examination  piece  by  piece  of 
the  copies  you  have  made  of  tho  jewelry  dis- 
covered by  me  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  it  gives 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  say 
your  work  has  been  most  successfully  executed. 
Were  it  not  for  your  name  stamped  upon  those 
you  have  made,  I believe  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  decide  which  are  the  originals; 
aud  these  copies  so  faithfully  reproduce  them 
that  they  mu.st  prt.ve  quite  as  useful  for  all  pur- 
poses of  study,  or  as  objects  of  interest  in 
representing  the  oldest  jewelry  kno%vn.”  The 
collection  consists  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  rings, 
and  BO  on,  of  graceful  forms  and  workmanship, 
and  one  little  pair  of  golden  tortoise  ear-rings 
(I  suppose)  especially  attracted  my  attention, 
jlessrs.  Tiffany  have  also  executed  a very 
Fpleudid  silver  service  for  twenty-four  people, 
but  so  complete  that  wheu  entirely  finished  it 
will  consist  of  ahont  2,fJ00  pieces.  It  seems 
incredible,  but  so  it  is.  The  service  is  valued  at 
about  50,0001.,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Mackay.  Tlie 
design  is  very  elaborate.  Bnfc  to  my  mind  the 
objects,  such  as  vases  and  jug-,  decorated  by 
the  inlaying  with  copper  niello  coloured  alloys, 
and  mixed  metals,  are  rhe  most  beautiful  things 
iu  Mr.  Tiffany’s  collection.  Ono  silver  jug  has, 
in  relief  tho  gourd  vine,  tho  leaves  of  that 
lovely  red  brown  autumn  tint  we  all  know,  aud 
formed  entirely  of  the  alloy  in  the  metal.  This 
work  is  tho  speciality  of  Messrs.  Tiffany,  and 
does  them  the  greatest  credit.  There  is  also  a 
fac-simile  of  the  Bryant  testimonial  vase ; it  is 


shown  as  a specimen  of  intricate  electrotyping 
after  elaborate  rrpou.5s^  work.  “ The  actual 
vase  was  presented  to  Mr.  William  Cullen 
Bi-yant,  the  poet-journalist,  to  commemorate  his 
eightieth  birthday.  A committee  of  gentlemen 
representing  donors  in  every  section  of  tho 
United  States  met  in  Now  York,  where  it  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Bryant."  The  design  is 
intended  to  symbolise  Mr.  Bryant’s  life  and 
character  through  the  medium  of  a classic  form 
covered  with  ornamentation  drawn  from  nature, 
aud  suggested  by  his  works.  It  is  a very 
elaborate  affair,  illustrating  his  life  from  youth 
to  age,  and  we  finally  leave  him,  his  hand  rest- 
iug  on  tho  crowning  works  of  his  life,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  “ Iliad  " and  tho  “ Odyssey.” 

Wo  forgot  to  remark  that  some  of  the  articles 
in  General  di  Cesnola’s  Cyprns  collection  date 
back  to  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  the 
island  by  tho  PhoanicianB.  On  a bracelet  of 
ma8.sivo  gold  the  name  of  a king  of  Paphos 
is  found  who  reigned  672  years  B.C.  Aud 
sorr.e  of  these  articles  date  as  far  back  as 
eighteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

We  w.ander  from  Tiffany’s  to  Fauuiere 
Brothcr.s.  Their  jew’olry  aud  silver  work  is 
not  of  that  showy  style  that  attracts  the  eye 
immediately,  but  when  examined  more  closely 
you  find  you  are  looking  at  real  works  of  art. 
For  instance,  there  is  ono  pendant  for  the  neck, 

■ — a shell  of  sculptured  sardonyx,  inside  which  a 
beautifully-chiselled  little  Venus  is  crouching, 
a bunch  of  enamelled  sea-weed  and  dropping 
pearls  at  tho  end  complete  the  ornament. 
Lapis-lazuli  ear-rings,  with  silver  cupids,  with 
bow  and  arrow  in  hand,  also  attract  attention  ; 
the  model  of  an  Eastern  -water-carrier  ; an  ink- 
stand, with  Love  bearing  the  world  on  his 
shoulders  ; and  a handsome  prize,  won  by  Count 
Lagrange,  of  racing  celebrity,  representing  Bel- 
lerophon  (aud  which  I mistook  at  first  for  a 
group  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon). 

We  naturally  go  over  to  Christofie’s  to  look  at 
the  silver  service  of  the  Duke  of  Santona,  a 
Spaniard  of  great  wealth,  the  “Triumph  of 
Amphitrite,”  valued  at  1G,000Z. ; and  also  at  the 
very  elaborate  cabinet,  in  bronze,  silver,  and 
euamel,  with  incrustations  and  enamelled  medal- 
lions of  the  principal  churches.  It  is  destined 
for  the  Vatican,  aud  is  to  hold  manuscripts.  It 
has  already  been  taken  to  Rome,  for  the  late 
Pope  to  see,  and  has  been  brought  back  for 
entire  completion.  Odiot,  Foment,  Meurice,  and 
Grant  Marly  have  exhibits  of  sufficient  interest 
to  bo  mentioned  ; but  having  had  enough  of  this 
sort  of  thing  for  ono  day  we  wander  away  to 
spend  an  hour  most  agreeably  amongst  the 
tapesti'y,  — tho  Gobelins,  the  Aubusson,  the 
Beauvais.  We  glance  at  each  in  turn  (not  for- 
getting the  Tapisserie-Savonnene  of  Belleville). 
Tho  Gobelins,  of  course,  must  always  hold  the 
highest  place;  but  I confess,  were  I purchasing, 
that  tho  Aubusson  is  moi’o  to  my  taste, 
the  tints  being,  I think,  even  more  softly  bril- 
liant. There  was  much  silk  thread  used  in 
olden  times  in  the  Gobelins,  but  it  is  now  all  of 
wool,  I believe.  But  as  I purpose  a visit  to  the 
manufactory  soon,  I shall  be  able  to  study  the 
subject  more  closely.  The  wise  assistance 
Government  offers  to  what  are  called  the 
“ decorative  arts,”  — such  as  the  porcelain 
manufactory  at  Sevres,  the  glass  of  Baccarat  (the 
latter  establishment  alone  receiving  a grant  of 
20,0001.  per  annum  from  Government),  gives 
them  leisure  aud  opportunity  to  attain  to  and 
carry  out  the  highest  aims  in  general  grandeur 
of  design.  To  convince  oneself  to  what  a point 
of  perfection  oue  of  these  “ works  ” may  he 
brought,  you  have  only, — after  looking  at  the 
“ Study  ” of  a lady  in  a wonderful  yellow  dress 
after  Fra  Gonard  ; the  copies  from  the  “ Air”  and 
“ Water"  of  Charles  Lebrun,  as  well  as  some  from 
Correggio  Chirlandago  ; the  eight  panels  of 
female  figures,  with  appropriate  designs,  repre- 
senting Fruits,  Tea,  Coffee,  Ac.,  and  destined  for 
tho  buffet  at  the  Grand  Opera, — to  look  well  at 
the  lovely  “ Seleue,”  a female  figure  floatiug 
upwards  and  holding  the  new  quarter  moon  in 
her  hand  as  a bow,  and  then  go  straight  off  and 
look  at  the  original  picture  by  Jules  Machard  in 
the  French  Beaux  Arts.  The  only  things  that  to 
my  mind  clash  with  those  pictures  are  the 
borders:  they  are  too  ornate  and  too. highly- 
coloured.  Those  of  Autumn  have  steered  clear 
of  this,  aud  have  only  a simple  yellow  scroll  as 
the  adjunct  to  the  picture.  A splendid  carpet, 
covering  a hundred  yards,  and  destined  for  the 
palace  of  Fontainebleau,  completes  this  exhibit. 

Tho  Aubusson  tapestry  is  simply  charming, 
and  I linger  long  near  this  spot.  Two  very  fine 


specimens  first  strike  tho  eye.  They  aro  two 
“ pictures,"  out  of  four  Lord  Dudley  has  pur- 
chased,  and  that  be  has  already  had  possession: 
of.  One  subject,  especially  life-like,  is  a winter: 
scene.  The  clear  opaque  look  of  the  Zee,  the 
misty  appearance  of  the  atmosphere,  tho  snow 
resting  on  the  stripped  branches  of  the  trees, 
(looking  as  if  the  first  puff  of  wind  would  blow 
it  away),  and  the  general  wintry  effect  of  the 
whole  are  wonderful.  A[  girl,  Jwith  a brilliant: 
crimson  skirt  looped  over  a pale  blue  one,  and 
thrown  lightly  over  her  arm,  is  skating  towards 
us ; whilst  on  the  left  of  the  scene  a cavalier, 
on  his  knees,  is  tying  a skate  on  to  the  foot  of 
another  pretty,  fair-haired  being,  dressed  in  ai 
pale  green  dress  looped  up  over  pink.  The' 
whole  is  well  harmonised.  The  other  subject  is 
a boy  on  a ladder,  throwing  down  grapes  to  a 
girl.  There  is  also  “ The  Message,”— a country 
scene,  a girl  receiving  a white  pigeon,  who 
bears  a letter  under  his  wing  (the  price  of  tliisi 
picture  is  only  2801.).  A quaint  idea  is  a sofa 
that  forms  part  of  a suite  for  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  The  whole  set  illustrates  a kind  of 
story, — “ Tho  Village  Wedding."  On  the  sofa 
you  see  the  large  old  Louis  XIV.-lookiDg 
carriage  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  -wending  its 
way  through  green  lanes  towards  the  village 
church,  whilst  the  villagers  stand  by  to  see  it 
pass,  dressed  in  tho  stylo  Watteau  has  im-j 
mortalised.  The  extremely  obliging  and  intel- 
ligent representative  of  this  exhibit  told  me  tho 
chairs,  which  are  not  here,  each  represent  a 
portion  of  the  tale,  such  as  the  church,  the 
wedding,  the  village  feast,  the  dance.  This  alsol 
is  a unique  set,  and  is  not  to  bo  reproduced  foil 
auy  other  purchaser. 

It  is  to  ho  hoped  that  Government  will 
appoint  a competent  body  of  gentlemen  to 
select  and  purchase  some  of  the  more  remark-- 
able  works  of  modem  art  here,  in  the  shape  of 
tapestry,  bronzes,  glass,  and  china  (svliich,  mag- 
nificent as  our  own  exhibit  is  of  the  latter  twOy 
have  yet  various  qualities  to  recommend  them), 
for  the  study  of  the  nation  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington  Museum. 


MEMORIAL  OF  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bell,  of 
Bayford-houso,  Hampstead,  who  is  ono  of  the 
churchwardens  of  that  parish,  aud  a member  of 
the  firm  of  Clayton  & Bell,  a handsome  stained-' 
glass  window  has  just  been  placed  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  John,  Hampstead,  to  the  inomory 
of  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott.  It  is  one  of  the 
gallery  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,: 
and  represents  a figure  of  St.  Thomas  Apostle,' 
bearing  his  emblem,  a square.  The  figure  is  ou 
a white  field,  the  entire  light  being  bounded  byl 
a richly-coloured  border,  and  tho  whole  treated' 
in  pre-Renaissance  character  in  keeping  with 
the  restored  church.  At  the  base  of  the  window 
is  the  following  inscription ; “ In  grateful' 

memory  of  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  Kut.,  byl 
one  sometime  his  pupil.” 


ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY  ROOF. 

We  have  received  a communication  on  this 
subject  from  Mr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  hut,  aa 
Mr.  Neale  says,  it  appeared  last  week  in  the 
Athenceum,  aud  we,  therefore,  cannot  give  space 
for  it.  The  writer  contends,  as  we  have  clone, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  line  of  roof.i 
The  more  -wo  consider  the  subject  the  more  fully- 
satisfied  we  are  that  the  view  wo  took  was  the 
right  one,  and  that  if  the  committee  carry  outi 
their  resolution  to  cover  the  nave  with  a high-; 
pitched  roof,  they  will  make  a mistake,  and  do 
a great  deal  of  mischief. 


NEW  WAREHOUSES,  ST.  MARY  AXE.  , 
We  giv'e  in  our  present  issue  a view  of  Mr- 
Fairbank’s  new  show-rooms,  at  the  corner  of 
St.  Mary-Axe  and  Camomile-street,  erected  by 
Mr.  D.  Cohen,  at  a cost  of  nearly  10,OOOJ.,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect. 
Tho  builders  are  Messrs.  Kirk  & Raudall. 

The  whole  of  tho  front  is  coustructed  of  stone,  i 
with  red  granite  pilasters  on  each  floor,  and 
grey  granite  window  fronts  on  the  ground-floor, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Outhwaite.  The  carving  wasi 
executed  by  Mx-.  Sansom. 


Art  Exliibitions  for  Municli. — An  Inter- 
national Art  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Munich 
next  yeoj,  and  the^iceforth  every  fourth  year. 


I^EW  WAREHOUSES,  ST.  MARY  AXE,  LONDON. Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  Architect. 


NEW  MONASTIC  OHUKOH,  WEST  GOKTON,  MANCHESTEE. Messes.  Pugin,  Ashlin,  & Pugin,  AEcniTECis, 
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NEW  MONASTIC  CHURCH,  WEST  GORTON, 
MANCHESTER. 

A MONASTERY  of  Considerable  extent  has  been 
erected  in  West  Gorton-lane,  and  fronts  the 
roadway.  On  the  right  these  buildings  form  a 
quadrangle,  and  on  the  left  stands  the  church,  a 
view  and  plan  of  which  we  give.  The  style  is 
I Early  Decorated;  the  church  was  designed  by 
iMr.  E.  Welby  Pugin,  and  is  being  completed  by 
Messrs.  Pugin,  Ashlin,  & Pugin.  It  was  built 
Imaiiily  by  Father  Patrick,  one  of  the  lay  brothers. 

I The  dimensions  are  very  considerable ; the 
jlength  is  180  ft.,  the  width  70  ft.,  and  the  height 
198  ft.  At  the  west  front  are  four  entrance 
[porches,  with  doorways  recessed.  The  centre 
ttwo  will  give  admission  into  the  nave  of  the 
ithe  church,  and  the  outer  ones  into  the  north 
land  south  aisles  respectively.  The  aisles  are 
laeparated  from  the  nave  in  the  west  front  by 
[ two  lofty  buttresses,  nearly  70  ft.  in  height,  and 
of  great  projection.  The  front  is  again  divided 
by  a centre  buttress,  which  supports  and  merges 
linto  an  elaborate  bell  turret  rising  150  ft.  from 
I the  gronnd.  On  each  side  of  the  centre  buc- 
' tress  is  a lofty  three-light  window  filled  with 
I tracery  and  bold  arch  mouldings  above.  Ou  the 
! centre  buttress  is  a life-sized  representation  of 
the  Crucifixion,  in  stone,  with  a canopy  above. 
The  chancel  has  an  apsidal  end,  and  the  apex  of 
the  roof  is  surmounted  by  a large  figure  of  an 
angel,  in  copper,  gilt,  caiTying  a cross.  There 
arc  side  chapels  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  which 
are  separated  from  the  chancel  by  metal  screens, 
in  tlie  latter  there  will  be  sixteen  stalls  for  the 
Fathers.  The  arches  dividing  the  nave  from 
the  aisles  are  30  ft.  high,  supported  by  pillars, 
from  which  stand  full-sized  figures  of  the 
apostles. 


THE  THAULOW  MUSEUM. 

The  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  have 
for  centuries  been  noted  for  the  success  with 
which  the  art  of  carving  in  wood  was  carried  on 
there.  There  were  few  great  houses  which  were 
not  embellished  in  their  architectural  details, 
their  fittings  and  their  furniture,  or  in  one  or 
other  of  those,  by  the  hands  of  native  carvers, 
and  what  they  were  able  to  do  in  the  way  of 
ecclesiastical  ornamentation  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  celebrated  altar-piece  of  Hans  Brilgge- 
maun,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  city  of 
Schleswig.  Daring  the  early  portion  of  the 
present  century  these  relics  of  an  artistic  past 
fell  into  general  neglect.  The  carved  chest, 
presse.s,  tables,  and  other  articles  of  domestic 
furniture  which  at  one  time  were  found  in  every 
farm-house,  if  not  ruthlessly  destroyed,  wore 
turned  into  the  lumber-room,  and  allowed  to  go 
to  decay  and  ruin.  From  twenty  to  thirty  years 


ago,  however,  collectors  began  to  appear,  and  to 
buy  up  at  a very  low  prico  whatever  they 
could  find  of  those  old  articles  in  a tolerable 
state  of  preservation,  and  not  a few  of  their 
purchases  have  found  their  way  to  England,  as 
well  as  to  other  countries  of  Europe.  Among  the 
most  diligent  of  tho  connoisseitrs  and  purchasers 
of  tho  old  carvings  was  Dr.  Thaulow,  a pro- 
fessor  of  the  history  of  art  at  Kiel  University. 
By  degrees  his  entire  house  became  filled  with 
examples,  more  or  loss  rare  and  valuable,  of  tho 
old  furniture  which  he  bought  for  the  most  part 
for  a very  small  sum.  Dr.  Thaiilow’s  residence, 
in  fact,  became  at  length  one  of  the  sights  or 
curiosities  of  Kiel.  Tho  fame  of  its  contents 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  no  stranger  ever  thought 
of  leaving  Kiel  without  paying  a visit  to  this 
remarkable  collection. 

Ono  of  tho  leading  organs  of  art  in  Germany 
long  ago  spoke  of  Dr,  Tiiaulow’s  house  as  “ Tlio 
treasury  of  Schleswig-Holstein  wood-carving.” 
The  collection,  some  objects  of  which  were  of 
the  rarest  character,  still  went  on  increasing 
until  its  value  was  estimated  by  connoisseurs 
at  not  less  than  10,0001.  That  it  was  pure  love 
of  art  and  not  a mere  desire  of  gain  that  inspired 
tho  Kiel  professor  in  his  unwearied  search  after 
these  neglected  treasures  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  announced  some  time  ago  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  the  entire  collection  to  tho  pro- 
vince. It  was  his  desire  to  secure  them  for  the 
land  and  district  which  had  created  them,  and  he 
felt  certain  that  in  case  they  were  submitted  to 
the  hammer  they  would  be  dispersed,  and  find  a 
home  in  distant  cities.  The  conditions  on  which 
he  offered  the  collection  to  the  provincial 
estates  of  tho  Duchies  were  that  they  should 
erect  a suitable  house  in  Kiel  to  coutaiu  the 
various  objects,  and  that  the  new  museum  should 
be  brought  into  close  relationship  with  the 
University  of  Kiel.  The  city  at  once  offered  an 
excellent  site  for  the  pui'pose,  and  on  it  was 
erected,  after  the  plaus  of  the  architect,  Herr 
Moldenschardt,  a building  which  is  described 
as  one  of  the  greatest  ornamonts  of  the  city  and 
of  the  province. 

In  this,  its  new  and  permanent  home,  the 
collection,  which  has  meanwhile  been  added  to 
with  unwearied  zeal  by  its  founder,  has  at  length 
been  placed.  On  Saturday,  the  10th  August,  the 
Proviucial  Estates  or  Assembly  of  the  Duchies 
proceeded  iu  a body  by  rail  from  Rendsburg, 
where  they  were  sicting,  to  Kiel,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  inaugural  ceremony  at  which  the  : 
collection  was  formally  handed  over  to  the 
province  and  opened  to  the  public.  Count  zu 
Rantzau-Rastorf,  who  presided  at  the  opening, 
delivered  an  enthusiastic  speech  on  the  occasion, 
in  tho  course  of  which  the  president  of  the  pro- 
vince informed  the  donor  that  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm  had  conferred  ou  him  tlio  distiuction 


of  raising  him  to  the  rank  of  a Privy  Councillor. 
It  has  been  determined  that  tlie  institution  shall 
bear  the  name  of  the  Thaulow  Sluseum. 


ANOMALIES  IN  ARCHITECTS’  PRACTICE. 

Sir, — Tiiis  is  the  season  which,  either  through 
the  diminutiou  of  the  pressure  ou  tho  columns 
of  journals,  or  the  possession,  for  a brief  period, 
of  something  approaching  to  leisure  by  their 
subscribers,  is  favourable  to  correspondence  on 
subjects  of  general  interest.  In  the  hope  that 
some  of  my  professional  brethren  may  take  up 
the  subject  which  I open  in  this  letter,  and  that 
you,  Sir,  may  be  able  to  find  room  for  letters 
upon  it,  I propose  to  try  and  point  out  ono  or 
two  inconsistencies  between  our  customary  pro- 
cedure as  architects,  and  the  formal,  and,  if  I 
may  so  say,  theoretical  manner  in  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  conducted,  i.c.,  between  actual 
pi’actico  and  assumed  practice. 

In  some  particulars  the  actual  and  tho  assumed 
practice  very  rarely  vary,  in  others  they  very 
rarely  agree.  This  disagreemcDC,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  is  a matter  of  no  moment; 
but  from  time  to  time  an  untoward  occurrence 
of  some  sort  straius  tho  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  builder,  and  the  difficulty  which  then 
has  to  bo  surmounted  is  rendered  much  more 
serious  by  the  fact  that  no  ono  has  done  exactly 
what  it  was  theoretically  assumed  he  would  do 
w'hen  the  contract  was  drawn.  This  evil  is  not 
a small  one,  and  if  we  architects  could  agree 
upon  such  modifications  of  our  assumed,  if  not 
of  our  actual,  practice,  as  would  make  the  two 
consistent,  I am  sure  that  not  only  our  own 
comfort  would  be  promoted,  but  the  interests  of 
both  builders  and  the  public  would  bo  consulted. 

The  first  inconsistency  which  I will  point  out 
refers  to  orders  for  extra  works.  Every  build- 
ing contract  says  that  such  orders  must  be  iu 
writing.  Tho  circumstances  under  which  work 
is  done  render  it  so  difficult  to  conform  to  this 
rule  that  many  architects  have_  given  up  tho 
attempt,  while  few  adhere  consistently  to  the 
practice  even  if  they  reduce  their  most  im- 
portant orders  to  writing.  Builders,  on  tho 
other  hand,  rarely  ask  for  written  orders,  and 
thus  it  comes  to  pass  that,  till  tho  final  settle- 
ment, a degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  extras 
there’will  be  prevails,  which  is  neither  desirable 
nor  businesslike.  I could  fill  a page  witli  illus- 
trations of  this  inconsistency,  were  it  not  familiar 
to  your  readers.  Hardship  and  actual  injustice 
often  arise  when  a contract  of  this  sort  has  been 
entered  into  and  extras  have  occurred.  Tho 
matter  presses  both  ways  upon  the  builder  and 
upon  the  employer,  but  tho  discomfort,  if  not 
the  pecuniary  loss,  in  either  case  reaches  the 
architect  also. 
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I am  not  bo  unpractical  as  to  propose  a great 
alteration  in  procedure.  The  men  who  have  not 
given  written  orders,  and  the  builders  who  hare 
not  eared  to  press  for  them,  will  not  be  induced 
to  give  or  to  ask  for  them  because  their  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  subject  in  your  columns  j 
but  might  not  some  alteration  in  the  customary 
conditions  of  a contract  be  made  such  as  would 
leave  that  document  not  so  glaringly  at  variance 
with  what  is  actually  practicable  ? For  example, 
why  not  drop  the  usual  form  of  written  order 
clause,  but  require  that  all  extra  measured  work, 
or  all  such  work  for  which  a definite  order  in 
writing  has  not  been  given,  shall  be  claimed  by 
the  builder  week  after  week  just  as  extra  day- 
work is  customarily  claimed?  I do  not  mean 
that  the  dimensions  should  be  given  week  by 
v/eek,  but  that  notice  shall  be  given  weekly  that 
this  or  that  work  is  considered  extra,  and  fail- 
ing  such  notice  in  any  week,  that  it  will  be 
understood  that  all  the  work  going  on  in  that 
week  is  considered  hy  the  builder  as  contract 
work.  Thi.s  stipulation  would  not  be  oppressiv’e 
on  the  builder.  It  would,  if  enforced,  probably 
cause  questions  of  extras  to  be  disposed  of 
during  progress,  which  now  accumulate  to  the 
end  of  a job  and  lead  to  serious  disagreements. 
At  any  rate,  I think  this  ought  to  be  the  result. 
Some  of  your  correspondents  can,  perhaps, 
recommend  a better  resource,  but  they  will,  I 
think,  admit  that  some  change  is  required. 

Another  discrepancy  between  assumption  and 
practice  is  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  liquidated 
damages  for  delay.  Delay  on  the  completion  of 
a building  is  a constant  source  of  heavy  pecu- 
niary  loss  to  proprietors,  but  I can  honestly  say 
that  in  a tolerably  long  and  varied  experience  I 
have  never  been  concerned  as  pupil,  clerk,  archi- 
tect, witness,  or  arbitrator  in  a single  case 
where  a single  shilling  was  actually  dedacted 
from  a builder’s  bill  for  such  damage,  though  I 
have  often  known  it  threatened  ; and  I believe 
roost  of  your  readers  will  say  the  same.  Does  it 
not  seem  high  time  so  to  modify  the  usu.al  con- 
ditions of  contract,  that  they  may  be  capable  of 
being  customarily  enforced  instead  of  CQstoma- 
rily  abandoned  ? The  remedy  here  m.ay  possibly 
be  found  in  some  plan  for  extending  the  time  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  added  or  varied 
works,  ou  a definite  scale, — one  day  of  time  for 
each  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  hundred  pounds  of 
variation,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  any  rate, 
somo  remedy  must  exist,  and  if  we  can  find  it 
out  there  will  be  advantage  in  adopting  it. 

There  is  another  inconsistency  between  as- 
Burned  and  actual  practice  to  which  I will  only 
allude.  It  is  as  wide  as  either  of  the  others, 
but,  so  far  as  I have  seen,  it  does  not  seem, 
in  practice,  to  lead  so  obviously  to  serious 
inconvenience  : I allude  to  the  undefined  posi- 
tiou  which  the  bill  of  quantities  holds  in  onr 
system  of  arrangement.  It  is  the  actual  basis 
of  the  contract ; it  forms  no  part  of  the  formal 
basis.  In  a case  of  a lawsuit  or  I’eference,  it  is 
the  first  document  turned  to  for  information, 
yet  it  has  no  theoretical  status  at  all.  This  is  a 
condition  of  things  which  is  open  to  improve- 
ment, to  say  the  least  of  it;  and  had  I not 
already  made  this  letter  a long  one,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  inquire  a little  into  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  it.  So  wide  and  many-sided  a sub- 
ject would,  however,  be  peculiarly  fitted  for 
discussion.  The  evils  rising  out  of  it  aro  none 
the  less  serious  that  they  do  not  lie  on  the 
surface.  It  is  looked  upon  by  builders,  building 
surveyors,  and  architects  from  very  different 
points  of  view,  and  it  seems  likely  sooner  or 
later  to  undergo  some  sort  of  modification. 

T.  Roger  Sjcith. 


Roman  Remains  at  tJsk. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Monmouthshire  and  Caerleon 
Antiquarian  Society,  held  at  Pembridge  Castle, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Berrington,  of  Pontygoitree,  described 
some  Roman  remains  which  he  had  found  at 
Usk,  in  the  course  of  excavations  in  that  town, 
lie  said  he  had  discovered  distinct  traces  of 
three  Roman  roads,  with  the  rare  adjuncts  of 
side-walks,  and  the  remains  of  a Roman  manu- 
facturing town.  This  town  had  been  of  wooden 
houses,  which  had  been  burnt  down,  as  was 
shown  by  a considerable  bed  of  charcoal,  which 
was  covered  with  what  was  apparently  the 
burnt  i-emains  of  thatched  roofs.  Another  inte- 
resting discovery  was  the  monumental  stone 
which  had  been  placed  over  a child  (three 
years  old)  of  a soldier  of  the  Second  Augustan 
Legion,  of  which  legion  there  were  other  evi- 
dences found  iu  the  course  of  the  excavations. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  TENBY. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a letter 
published  in  your  journal  of  the  24th  ult.,  from  a 
Mr.  Burns,  respecting  the  sanitary  state  of 
Tenby.  Will  you  allow  me,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, to  reply  to  the  same  ? I would  premise 
that  Mr.  Burns  was  some  time  ago  employed  by 
the  corporation  of  Tenby.  His  work,  as  I am 
informed,  was  not  well  executed,  and  bis  charge 
was  disputed.  An  action,  subsequently  brought, 
was  referred  to  arbitration,  and  the  arbitrator’s 
award  has  been  for  some  time  past  ready  for 
Mr.  Bums  to  take  up.  This,  however,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  he  hesitates  to  do.  Perhaps 
he  fears  that  the  decision  is  against  him.  A 
near  relative  of  Mr.  Burns  was,  not  long  ago, 
collector  of  rates  for  tho  borough  of  Tenby,  but 
was  dismissed  from  bis  apjjointment  in  con- 
sequence of  reasons,  to  which  I will  not  further 
allude.  A nephew  of  Mr.  Burns  brought  an 
unsuccessful  action  against  the  corporation, 
and  was  condemned  in  costs,  which  ho  has  not 
yet  paid.  I mention  these  little  matters  to  show 
the  animus  that  inspired  the  author  of  the  letter. 
And  now  as  to  the  facts.  Mr.  Burns  condemns 
the  drainage  and  the  water-supply,  deducing 
from  his  statements  the  (supposed)  high  rate  of 
mortality  of  Tenby. 

The  Registrar-General’s  return  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  June  30  gives  the  death-rate  of 
Tenby  at  26'8  per  1,000,  and  the  deaths  from 
zvmotic  diseases  at  3'59  per  1,000.  These  high 
rates  aro  produced  by  the  circumstance  that 
thirteen  rural  parishes  and  a large,  poor,  and 
unhealthy  pariah  in  the  borough  of  Pembroke 
(ten  miles  distant)  aro  attached  to  it  in  forming 
the  sub-district.  Over  these  parishes  the  sani- 
tary authority  of  Tenby  has  no  control  whatever, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  blamed  for  their  de- 
fective sanitation,  if  such  exists.  The  actual 
number  of  deaths  in  the  town  of  Tenby  from 
July  1st,  1877,  to  Juno  30th,  1878,  was  90.  At 
a low  estimate  the  population  was  5,500,  ex- 
clusive of  visitors,  the  actual  death-rate  thus 
being  16’4  per  1,000.  In  1871  tho  census 
return  gave  the  number  as  3,810,  since  which 
time  179  new  houses,  chiefly  large  ones,  have 
been  built  and  occupied,  whilst  for  the  same 
period  the  births  have  exceeded  the  deaths  by 
an  average  of  40  per  annum.  Although  we 
exclude  visitors  from  our  estimated  population, 
we  cannot  exclude  their  deaths  from  our 
mortality  lists,  and  we  find  that  of  the 
90  who  died  ton  were  visitors.  This  reduces 
tho  death-rate  of  resident  inhabitants  to  i4'6 
per  1,000.  Seven  deaths  ocenrred  during  the 
year  from  zymotic  diseases,  viz.,  two  from 
convulsions  during  whooping-cough,  one  from 
pneumonia  following  measles,  two  from  diph- 
theria (one  brought  from  a distant  town  already 
suffering  from  the  disease,  tho  other  a single 
case  occurring  many  months  after),  and  two 
from  “ fever.”  This  gives  a death-rate  of  1'3 
per  1,000,  instead  of  3'59,  as  published  in  the 
Registrar-General’s  i-eturn.  Making  a further 
analysis,  I find  that  of  the  90  deaths,  19  were 
under  one  year  and  28  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
8 being  over  eighty.  Of  tho  causes  of  death, 
14  persons  died  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  31  of 
affections  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  19  of  kidney, 
bowel,  and  liver  diseases,  3 of  childbirth  or 
maladies  connected  therewith,  2 from  accident, 
and  7 from  zymotic  diseases,  as  befoi-e  men- 
tioned. Climatic  influences  cannot  be  credited 
with  any  of  the  deaths  of  the  10  visitors ; for 
3 died  of  apoplexy,  2 of  intemperance,  2 of 
chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  1 of  phthisis, 
one  (an  infant)  of  atrophy,  and  one  child  of 
diphtheria  (the  imported  case  already  referred 
to).  In  1873  there  were  7 deaths  from  zymotic 
diseases;  in  1874,  one;  in  1875,  eight j in  1S7G, 
one.  I have  not  the  return  for  1877. 

Now,  as  to  the  water-supply.  Mr.  Burns 
has  pictured  every  possible  and  impossible 
source  of  contamination  that  may  affect  the 
reservoirs.  Ho  has  drawn  largely  on  his  imagi- 
nation with  regard  to  “ tritons  ” and  other 
beasts,  but  a grain  of  truth  is  worth  a ton  of 
fiction,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  the  water  sup- 
plied to  the  people  of  Tenby  is  remarkably  pure. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Wilkinson  of  London  said  of 
it  ill  1849  (since  which  time  the  reservoirs  have 
been  much  improved,  new  ones  added,  and  filter- 
beds  of  gravel,  charcoal,  and  sand  constructed, 
to  render  it  still  more  pure), — “The  result  of 
the  analysis  proves  this  to  be  a very  pure  natural 
water,  the  proportion  of  salts  (1  part  in  7,000) 
being  so  much  smaller  than  is  usually  met  with, 
that  the  tests  will  scarcely  detect  their  presence 
until  the  water  is  concentrated  by  evaporation. 


It  is  seldom  that  water  is  met  with  in  so  great  a ; 
state  of  purity,  or  so  well  adapted  for  every  ; 
purpose  for  which  it  is  required.” 

Recent  analysis  has  confirmed  tho  opinion  t 
cited  above.  So  much  for  Mr.  Burns’s  tritons ! 

Next,  Mr.  Burns  falls  foul  of  the  drainage.  < 
The  town  of  Tenby  is  built  on  the  margin  of  a r 
rocky  peninsula  rising  to  nearly  100  ft.  above  t 
the  sea.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
tliinly.populated  parts,  a perfect  system  of  : 
drainage  exists.  There  are  no  ashpits,  all  the  : 
house  refuse  being  carted  away  daily  to  a farm  ■ 
some  distance  from  tho  town.  The  sewers  have  ; 
a very  considerable  incline  towards  tho  sea, 
where  most  of  the  sewage  is  ultimately  conveyed  i 
on  one  side  by  a large  culvert,  and  on  tho  other  i 
by  iron  pipes.  The  strong  tides  rapidly  carry  j 
everything  away.  A portion,  of  the  sewage  is  • 
used  to  fertilise  some  land  about  a mile  h’om  2 
the  town.  As  to  the  ventilation  of  the  sewers, 
with  a fall  such  as  that  indicated  it  is  un-  - 
necessary.  Mr.  Burns’s  interesting  description 
of  the  way  iu  which  the  sea  acts  as  a force- 
pump,  driving  the  fonl  gases  back  into  the 
buildings,  woold  bo  very  telling  if  it  wore  true.  . 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  all  the  dwelling.  . 
houses  have  trapped  drains,  and  most  of  them  ; 
ventilators  connected  with  the  closets.  The  ‘ 
main  culvert  has  large  gratings  at  intervals  ! 
which  entirely  prevent  any  back  pressure  of  i 
gas. 

I will  not  trespass  further  on  your  space, 
though  I could  say  much  more  on  behalf  of  this  ; 
lovely  and  (in  spite  of  Mr.  Burns’s  assertions  to 
the  contrary)  healthy  watering-place. 

Douglas  A.  Reid,  M.D. 


MATHEMATICS  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

Sir, — It  is  curious  to  note  how  devotedly  one  . 
may  labour  through  the  years  to  a particular  i 
end,  with  very  little  effect.  I think  I may  say  > 
that,  for  the  .last  twenty  or  more  years,  the  : 
columns  of  the  Builder  will  bear  witness  to  my  , 
enunciation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  i 
fine  arts,  which  now  finds  completion  in  my  i 
science  of  msthetics.  But  the  mathematical 
theory,  as  I have  enunciated  it,  has  always  been  : 
accompanied  with  the  novel  and  broad  gene- 1 
ralisation,  that  the  form  of  phenomena,  of  our 
consciousness,  of  our  experience,  of  our  know-  • 
ledge,  is  quantitative.  This  generalisation,  alone,: 
renders  the  universality  of  the  application  of  ■ 
tho  mathematics  intelligible.  IVe  arc  fauda-i 
mentally  mathematicians  without  knowing  it.  : 
To  tho  vulgar  mind  the  mathematics  imply  only  ) 
geometrical  figures ; but  to  the  mathematician,  t 
this  is  bat  a special  section  ; and  when  Mr.  ' 
Spottiswcode  speaks  of  tho  mathematics,  as 
applied  to  art,  he  does  not  mean  that  a nose  < 
may  bo  struck  with  a pair  of  compasses,  but 
that  every  different  form  of  nose  fundamentally  ; 
inheres  in  a difference  of  propositions,  is  consti-^ 
tuted  in  different  ratios.  Iu  fact,  the  rer/M?ar_ 
geometrical  curves  exist,  I helieve  I may  say,  • 
nowhere  but  iu  the  mind,  and  approximately  iu  ; 
artificial  construction.  They  are  not  natural  i 
forms,  iu  the  narrow  sense  iu  which  artists 
and  critics  for  tho  most  part  understand  the  ' 
word  nature,  but  only  in  that  wider  or  philoso*  > 
sophical  sense  iu  which  the  word  nature  signifies 
“ tho  all.” 

In  a letter  of  last  Saturday,  on  this  very  to]iic, 
Mr.  Conder  refers  to  my  project  for  a Gallery  of  < 
Autotypes,  instead  of  a Museum  of  Casts,  fori 
the  illustration  of  the  history  of  art.  I have  ' 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  what  Mr.  Conder  ■ 
says  about  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  tho  i 
precise  measures  of  the  things  themselves  from  : 
photo’s  is  perfectly  correct.  But  neither  is  it  i 
possible  to  obtain  correct  measurements  from  i 
plaster  casts.  These  are  subject  to  wai’pingj ; 
to  contractions,  and  to  displacements.  Auto-  > 
types,  however,  would  furnish  tho  history,  not  < 
only  of  sculpture,  but  also  of  painting  and  of' 
architecture.  Mr.  Conder  forgets  that  the  Gal-  I 
lery  of  Casts  was  specially  asked  for  for  the  ■ 
illustration  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  Gi’ecian  ; 
sculpture,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  ■ 
the  fine  arts.  For  the  study  of  art  we  have  the 
matchless  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  the  ■ 
supply  of  casts  at  the  Royal  Academy,  at  South  ' 
Kensington,  at  the  Slade  School,  at  the  Crystal  i 
Palace,  and  at  all  the  provincial  art  schools ; 
and  yet  tho  cry  is,  “ More  casts  ! more  casts  ! ” 
Moreover,  for  instruction  in  art,  I maintain  that  i 
example  is  powerless  to  raise  other  than  a 
generation  of  sorry  copyists.  Europe  has  been 
acquainted  with  all  the  celebrated  works  of  : 
antiquity  for  centuries.  It  bas  carefully  regis*  i 
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otered  and  conned  the  measures  of  all  the  cele- 
ll  bratcd  antiques,  but  it  has  never  approached 
f them.  Tho  fact  is,  it  is  of  little  use,  seeing 
jj  what  was  done ; what  we  want  above  all  things 
to'  know  is,  why  and  how  it  was  done.  We 
:■  want  to  know  tho  motives  which  guided  the 
y Grecian  artist,  and  upon  this  point  museums  of 
1 antique  art  maintain  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

■j  Boeing,  then,  that  wo  have  already  sufficient 
A oasts  for  the  art  student,  the  cheaper  and  more 
: comprehensive  project  which  I have  put  forward 
I would,  I think,  be  amply  sufficient,  if  carried 
out,  to  gratify  public  curiosity,  and  to  furnish 
illustrations  to  lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
fine  arts.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


OUll  LEAD  MINES  AND  THEIR 
PRODUCE. 

It  is  true  that  our  lead-mines  are  of  subsidiary 
importance  in  the  ranks  of  tho  mineral  industries 
of  Groat  Britain,  but  they  are  yet  important, 
both  in  the  number  of  the  workmen  they  employ 
and  ill  tlio  extent  to  which  they  benefit  wide 
tracts  of  country.  Tho  produce  of  these  mines 
varies  from  year  to  year,  the  strata  in  which 
lead  ore  is  found  differs  considerably,  and  the 
I proportion  in  which  some  of  tho  districts  con- 
tribute  to  the  output  also  ohauges ; but,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  statistics  which  record  the 
actual  output  of  the  mines  for  the  latest  year 
for  which  official  returns  are  available  will  afford 
a very  fair  idea  of  our  British  lead-mining 
industries.  Taking  for  a time  the  lead-mines  in 
the  limostone  formation,  in  the  slaty  rocks,  and 
in  granite,  wo  have  a total  of  392  lead-mines  in 
tho  United  Kingdom.  Oat  of  these,  four  pi’o- 
ductive  mines  are  in  Scotland  and  one  in  Ireland. 
About  126  are  in  Wales,  and  the  numbers  in  the 
English  districts  aro  as  follows: — Cornwall,  16 
mines  ; Devonshire,  4 ; Somersetshire,  2 ; Derby- 
shire, 140  j Shropshire,  7 ; Cumberland,  25  ; 
Yorkshire,  23;  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
28;  and  Westmoreland,  6.  But  though  these  are 
the  numbers  of  mines,  we  shall  find  that  the 
actual  output  varies  very  greatly.  In  Cornwall, 
for  instance,  whilst  one  mine  has  an  output  of 
only  IL  cwt.  of  lead  ore,  another  has  an  output 
of  over  1,500  tons,  aud  there  are  similar  iu- 
stances  of  the  “lottery  of  lead-mining”  in 
other  counties  aud  districts. 

Taking  the  various  districts  in  order,  we  find 
that  Cornwall  has  a total  output  of  2,727  tons  of 
lead  ore;  and  in  company  with  this  county,  that 
nf  Devon  may  bo  included,  which  produced  *137 
tons  of  lead  ore, — the  most  productive  in  the 
two  counties  being  the  West  Chiverton  and  old 
Treburgett  mines.  Coming  to  Somersetshire, 
we  find  that  two  mines  produced  573  tons ; 
Derbyshire  has  had  its  lead-mines  so  long  worked 
that  there  must  bo  signs  of  exhaustion  in  some 
instances,  aud  wo  find  that  tho  produce  of  its 
many  mines  is  2,264  tons  only.  Shropshire, 
enclosing  its  “Roman  Gravels,”  Snailbeacb,  and 
Tankervillo  mines,  is  a noted  lead-bearing  county, 
and  the  produce  of  over  7,713  tons  proves  that 
there  is  ground  for  the  fame.  Cumberland  yields 
2,555  tons,  and  the  dales  of  Yorkshire  contribute 
tho  bulk  of  tho  4,198  tons  it  brings  to  bank. 
Tbe  high  moorlands  which  range  from  Yorkshire 
to  the  Border  land  give  up  from  their  limestone 
very  great  quantities  of  lead, — a fourth  of  the 
whole  of  that  raised  in  tho  kingdom.  Tbe 
counties  of  Durham  aud  Northumberlaud 
have  an  output  of  23,285  tons,  the  Weardale 
mines  of  tho  Beaumont  family  alone  producing 
7,987  tons,  and  the  Teesdale  mines  of  tho  Lon- 
don Lead  Company  being  also  very  productive. 
Iu  Westmoreland,  we  have  au  h output  of 
1,844  tons  from  its  six  mines,  and  this  con- 
cludes the  list  of  our  Euglish  lead-mining 
districts.  In  Wales,  Cardiganshire  yields 
5,961  tons;  Carmarthenshire,  636  tons;  Pem- 
brokeshire, 15  tons;  Radnorshire,  71  tons; 
Merionethshire,  60  tons  ; Denbighshire,  3,247 
tons;  Montgomeryshire,  9,041  tons — chiefly 
from  the  Van  Mines;  Breconshire,  35  tons; 
Plintshire,  2,716  tons;  Carnarvonshire,  1,439 
tons ; and  the  Isle  of  Man  contributes  4,353  tons ; 
In  Ireland  on©  mine  in  Wicklow  yields  1,825 
tons ; and  iu  Scotland,  Lanarkshire  produces 
2,353  tons;  Kirkcudbright,  455  tons;  and  Dam- 
friesshiro,  1,102  tons.  We  have  thus,  with  parts 
of  tons,  a gross  total  of  79,096  tons  of  lead  ore. 
The  yield  of  lead  from  this  was  58,667  tons ; 
and  the  silver  extracted  was  483,422  ounces. 

Over  15,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  lead- 
mines  of  England  and  Wales,  546  being  females. 
A comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
mainder are  youths  under  twenty  years  of  age, 


— the  number  of  males  under  twenty  being 
3,131.  At  the  time  of  the  last  census  the 
number  of  lead-miners  was  highest  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  ; above  forty-five  there 
were  not  a tenth  of  tho  total ; above  fifty-five, 
about  a thirtieth  part;  and  above  sixty-five, 
little  more  than  a two-hundredth  part.  The 
mortality  of  the  minors  in  metalliferous  mines, 
as  a whole,  ia  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
tho  general  population,  or  even  than  that  of  the 
coal-minor;  aud  this  fact  has  given  rise  to 
sevei'al  expedients  to  lessen  the  exposure  to  the 
deleterious  influences  of  the  mine.  In  the  great 
lead- mining  district  of  the  North,  it  is  no  un- 
fi’equent  practice  to  limit  the  working  week  of 
the  lead-miner  to  about  forty  hours,  aud  where 
this  is  the  case  the  working  “ week  ” is  usually 
compressed  into  four  or  five  days,  and  some  of 
tho  lead-minors  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
working  week  iu  agricultural  or  other  outdoor 
and  healthy  employment.  This  is  to  be  homo 
iu  mind  when  the  low  average  of  wages  earned 
in  the  metalliferous  mines  is  known,  but  there 
is  considerable  variation  iu  the  various  parts  of 
tho  country  which  give  the  details  for  the 
average.  The  death-rate  by  accident  in  the 
metalliferous  mines,  it  may  be  added,  is  very 
greatly  below  that  of  the  coal-mines, — one  of 
the  most  fruitful  causes  of  death  in  the  latter, — 
explosions  by  marsh  gas  or  fire-damp  being 
absent  in  the  latter. 


THE  LATE  MR.  BENJAMIN  COLLS. 

Mr.  Corj-S,  the  head  of  tho  building  firm 
of  Messrs.  Colls  it  Sons,  of  Moorgato-street  and 
Camberwell,  died  suddenly  on  the  25th  ult.,  at 
Bray,  whilst  on  bis  return  from  an  official  visit, 
as  a member  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  to 
the  estates  of  the  Irish  Society  at  Londonderry 
and  Coleraine.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Common  Council  for  the  Ward  of  Colemau-street 
in  1867,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  chair- 
man of  the  City  Lands  Committee,  or  “First 
Commoner  ” of  tho  Corporation.  He  was  sixty- 
tliree  years  of  age,  and  highly  esteomod.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Norwood  Cemetery  on 
Saturday.  The  works  of  the  firm  at  Camberwell 
were  entirely  closed  throughout  tho  day,  and 
several  of  the  men  attended  tlio  funeral.  A 
long  line  of  carriages  joined  in  the  funeral 
cortiffc,  containing  several  members  of  tho  Cor- 
poration, and  also  members  of  the  Camborwcll 
Vestry,  aud  of  the  Camberwell  Board  of 
Guardians,  the  deceased  having  been  a member 
of  both  the  last-named  bodies  for  several  years, 
but  from  which  bo  some  time  ago  retired. 


JEDBURGH  ABBEY. 

Tub  nave  of  Jedburgh  Abbey  has  long  been 
disfigured  by  an  excrescence  of  modern  masonry. 
After  the  Reformation,  the  Reformers  wor- 
shipped under  the  tower  of  the  Abbey,  and,  in 
1671,  when  Presbyterianism  had  given  way  to 
Episcopacy,  this  church  was  left  for  “ ane 
capacious  church,”  newly  built  in  the  west  end 
of  the  nave.  The  latter  church  had  no  galleries 
originally,  but  in  1727  Provosts  Richardson  and 
Douglas  obtained  “ liberty  to  build  lofts  over 
the  localities  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Sir 
J.  Rutherford,  and  Boujedward.”  In  1792-93 
tho  church  was  greatly  altered  in  appearance, 
both  externally  and  internally. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Lothian,  who  regarded 
Jedburgh  Abbey  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
abbeys  of  Scotland,  long  cherished  tbe  hope  of 
seeing  it  freed  from  the  barbarous  modern 
masonry ; and  at  last  a circumstance  occurred 
which  led  to  this  being  done,  though  it  was  not 
his  lordship’s  lotto  see  the  work  accomplished. 
Difficulties  which  had  arisen  from  a proposal  to 
reallocate  the  sittings,  aud  to  extend  and  im- 
prove  the  old  church,  led  to  the  Marquis  making 
an  offer  to  bear  tho  whole  expense  of  a new 
church  iu  lieu  of  the  old  one,  and  this  proposal 
was  ultimately  accepted.  His  lordship  died 
before  the  necessary  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted,  but  the  present  Marquis  determined  to 
carry  out  tho  wishes  of  his  lamented  brother. 

Shortly  after  the  now  church  had  been  opened 
for  public  worship,  the  work  in  connexion  with 
the  removal  of  the  old  church  from  tho  Abbey 
was  commenced,  and  we  learn  from  a long  and 
interesting  article  in  the  Scotsman  that  on  taking 
. down  the  walls  of  tho  old  parish  church  a great 
number  of  beautifully  - carved  aud  moulded 
stones  were  discovered.  The  carved  stones  were 
all  Norman  transition  work,  and  exhibit  fine 
specimeuB  of  the  chevron,  tho  cable,  tho  bone, 


the  dog-tooth,  the  star,  and  other  ornaments  of 
the  period.  By  the  removal  of  these  walla  the 
whole  nave  is  now  seen  from  end  to  end.  Tho 
basement  story  consists  of  clustered  pillars  with 
deeply -moulded  pointed  arches;  the  triforium 
of  a subdivided  arcade,  tbe  including  arches 
being  semicircular,  while  the  dividing  ones  are 
pointed ; and  tho  clearstory  of  a detached 
arcade  of  thirty-six  pointed  arches,  the  wall 
behind  every  alternate  two  being  pierced  for 
windows.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  130  ft., 
and  the  height  from  the  floor  to  tho  wall-head 
50  ft.  Along  tho  whole  extent  of  tbe  Abbey 
that  was  included  iu  tho  parish  church,  every 
vestige  of  the  groinings  of  the  side  aisles  had 
been  knocked  away,  several  of  the  foliated 
capitals  were  sorely  disfigured,  and  the  clustered 
pillars  had  been  cut  into  for  tho  purpose  of 
resting  the  joists  of  the  galleries.  To  show  tho 
proportious  of  thonave,  the  whole  of  the  moulded 
base  of  the  north  aisle  wall,  which  had  been  all 
destroyed,  save  a few  inches,  has  been  restored, 
as  also  a considerable  portion  of  the  aonth  aisle 
wall.  There  has  been  inserted  in  tho  latter  a 
fac-simHe  of  the  beautiful  cloister  doorway, 
which  has  of  recent  years  become  very  much 
decayed.  This  doorway  has  long  been  looked 
upon  as  unique,  and  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
alluding  to  this  and  tho  great  western  doorway, 
said  that  they  “ aro  two  of  the  most  exquisite 
gems  of  architectural  art  in  this  island.”  Tho 
new  doorway  was  erected  in  necordanco  with 
drawings  by  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  architect, 
Edinburgh,  under  whose  direction  all  the  I’ecent 
works  of  restoration  on  the  Abbey  have  been 
carried  out. 

Much  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
tower,  tbe  two  north  piers  of  which  were  in  any- 
thing  but  a satisfactory  state.  'The  present 
tower  is  au  erection  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  hut  tho  north  piers  and  a 
small  portion  of  wall  above  them  belong  to  tbe 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  uorth-east 
pier  is  almost  wholly  encased  in  modern 
masonry,  and  there  is  a wall  of  tho  same  kind 
between  that  aud  the  north-west  pier.  This 
modern  building  is  a portion  of  tho  church  that 
was  used  at  the  time  of  tho  Reformation,  and 
for  more  than  a hundred  years  afterwai-ds,  audit 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  simply  because  it 
was  a support  to  tho  tower.  Even  as  early  as 
the  year  1636,  one  of  these  “ prymo  pillars”  was 
in  a dangerous  state,  and  John  Mill,  “amaister 
of  work,”  was  brought  from  Edinburgh  for  tho 
purpose  of  getting  liis  “ advyce  to  sie  with  some 
masons  quhat  wer  the  dangers  of  the  house,  and 
quhat  way  it  micht  be  ropairit.”  At  one  time 
it  was  seriously  considei'ed  whether  or  not  it 
would  bo  well  to  attempt  to  restore  the  noi’th 
piers,  but  there  were  difficulties  in  tlie  way, 
more  especially  as  tho  north  wall  of  the  tower 
was  not  iu  a good  state.  Mr.  Anderson,  along 
with  tho  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  made  a minute 
examination  of  tho  tower,  and  the  opinion 
then  como  to  was  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  shore  up  tho  tower  aud  tt)  put  iu 
new  piers,  bub  that  it  would  not  be  without 
hazard.  On  tho  north  piers  being  cub  into,  they 
were  found  to  be,  like  many  belonging  to  the 
Norman  period,  nob  solid  masonry,  bat  external 
walls  or  facings  of  asbiar-work,  having  the  core 
filled  with  grouted  rubble  and  gravel.  Tho  idea 
of  restoring  these  piers  having  been  abandoned 
for  tho  present,  steps  were  taken  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  tower  by  other  means.  One  of 
tho  most  important  steps  towards  this  object 
was  the  removal  of  the  belfry  from  tho  top  of 
tbe  north  wall,  which  would  lighten  tho  weakest 
part  by  about  150  tons  of  masonry.  Tho  belfry 
consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,  namely,  a 
central  octagonal  tower,  which  rose  20  ft.  above 
the  wall-head,  and  an  open  bell-cot  on  each  aide. 
To  support  the  north-west  pier  a brick  buttress 
has  been  thrown  up  against  it,  and  the  north-east 
one  is  supported  by  strong  wooden  beams  placed 
in  such  a position  as  will  best  resist  any  pressure 
they  may  have  to  bear.  Around  tbo  base  of 
nearly  every  pillar,  both  in  the  nave  and  choir, 
concrete  was  laid,  so  as  to  prevent  any  sinking 
at  tho  foundations.  Among  the  other  improve- 
monts  effected  was  the  removal  of  a large 
quantity  of  earth  from  around  tbe  north  tran- 
sept, by  which  the  beautiful  moulded  base  of 
that  part  has  been  exposed  to  view. 


Brighton  Exhibition  of  Modern  Pictures. 

Tbe  fifth  annual  exhibition  in  the  Pavilion 
Picture  Gallery  has  been  opened.  It  consists 
of  670  pictures,  and  includes  a sprinkling  of 
works  by  well-b^own  artists. 
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ART  IN  IRELAND, 

The  trustees  and  judges  appointed  for  cariy- 
ing  into  effect  the  trusts  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Captain  George  Archibald  Taylor,  in  reference 
to  the  income  arising  from  the  sum  bequeathed 
by  him  for  the  jiromotion  of  art  in  Ireland, 
announce  the  terms  upon  which  120L  will  be 
awarded  in  the  year  1879  for  two  scholarships 
and  two  prizes  to  art  students  The  following 
extracts  from  the  scheme  as  settled  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  describe  the 
amount  and  application  of  tlie  fund  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  trustees  aud  judges  : — 

The  dividends  of  tlic  fund  (3,C02L  4s.  Id.  Government 
Tbrao  per  Cent.  Stock)  shall  he  applied,  after  iillowing  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  trust,  to  the  endomnent  of 
seholurships  and  money  prizes,  or  either,  which  shall  be 
open  to  all  students  of  art  not  exceeding  twenty-five  years 
01  age,  who  shall  have  attended  for  twelve  months  at  least 
a School  of  Art  in  Ireland,  or  who,  being  of  Irish  birth, 
shall  have  attended  lor  the  like  period  a School  of  Art  in 
Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  and  wlio  shall  produce  at  the 
exhibition  hereinafter  mentioned  a work  or  works  of  art 
displaying  ButBcient  merit,  or  a fair  promise  of  future 
excellence.  In  case  a scholar.sliip  shall  be  awarded  to  any 
student  for  a period  of  more  than  one  year,  llie  successful 
competitor  shull,  if  rctniired,  in  each  succeeding  year  while 
the  scholarship  is  held,  satisfy  the  trustees  and’thc  Royal 
Dublin  Society  that  he  or  she  is  continuing  the  study  of 
art. 

The  following  are  tlie  arrangements'lfor  the 
distributiou  of  the  funds  for  the  year  1870  : — 

A sum  of  9ol.  to  bo  applied  to  the  formation 
of  two  scholarships,  one  of  the  value  of  GOl.  and 
the  other  of  'Sol.,  to  be  open  to  students,  male 
and  female,  under  the  conditions  of  the  scheme ; 
also  two  prizes,  one  of  the  value  of  15L  aud  the 
other  of  lOh  lu  the  event  of  very  marked 
talent  being  displayed  by  competitors  for  the 
scholarships,  with  promise  of  future  excellence, 
it  shall  be  discretionary  in  the  trustees  and 
judges  to  continue  the  scholarship  for  a second 
or  third  year,  and,  if  advisable,  to  augment  the 
amount.  The  exhibition  of  works  iu  competi- 
tion for  prizes  and  scholarships  is  fixed  to  be 
held  on  Thursday,  the  17th  of  April,  1879. 
Such  works  must  bo  sent  iu  to  Leinster  Ilouse 
not  later  than  Saturday,  the  12th  of  Ajiril,  1879. 
The  only  limitation  as  to  subject  fixed  by  the 
judges  fur  the  competition  of  1879  is  as  fol- 
lows:— The  pictures  must  bo  either  (1)  figui-e 
compositions  containing  not  less  than  three 
figures,  or  (2)  landscapes  or  sea  pieces.  The 
size  of  works  in  competition  shall  not  ho  less 
than  2 ft.  by  1 ft.  G iu. ; they  may  be  executed 
either  in  oils  or  water-colours,  aud  must  be  uji- 
framed.  The  prize  of  lUL  is  to  be  for  the  best 
work,  without  limitation  as  to  subject,  and  such 
prize  cannot  be  awarded  to  either  of  the  works 
which  shall  have  gained  a scholarship.  The 
judges  are  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Deane,  ll.H.A,,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Royal  Dtibliti  Society;  Mr. 
Thomas  Alfred  Jones,  P.R.II.A.,  appointed  by 
the  Royal  Ilibernian  Academy  ; and  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Doyle,  R.H.A.,  Director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Ireland. 


“ THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  : 

A NEW  VIEW.” 

Sir, — “ Civis”  would  appear  to  be  exceedingly 
aggrieved  at  my  disparaging  Stevens’s  talents, 
aud  at  the  impediments  I have  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  committee’s  present  notions  being 
immediately  carried  out.  My  opposition  to  the 
committee’s  project  is  certainly  most  deter- 
mined,— ” Civis  ” terms  it  factious, — but  after 
a perusal  of  this  letter  I will  leave  you,  sir,  to 
determine  whether  my  opposition  to  that  project 
deserves  to  bo  thus  characterised. 

“ Civis  " is  aggrieved  at  my  disparagement  of 
Stevens’s  design,  but  he  would,  nevertheless, 
himself,  without  the  slightest  compunction, 
utterly  erase  Thornhill’s  work,  and  thereby  dis 
credit  the  reputation  of  a very  talented  painter, 
aud  to  a far  greater  extent  than  anything  I have 
said  of,  or  have  proposed  to  do,  with  Stevens’s 
design.  The  letter  of  " Civis  ” is  another 
instance  of  that  blind  infatuation  which  straius 
at  a gnat  and  swallows  a camel. 

Stevens  himself  never,  that  I can  learn,  put 
forward  his  design.  We  do  not  know  even  what 
he  thought  of  it ; whether  it  was  merely,  as  it 
appears  to  be,  a first  crude  notion,  ora  matured 
scheme.  It  has  simply  by  some  means  been 
discovered  and  brought  to  public  notice  by  the 
committee.  The  public,  therefore,  is  in  nowise 
committed  to  accept  or  to  follow  it.  But  the 
public  and  the  profession  are  bound  to  consider 
whether  it  be  either  politic  or  in  good  taste 
to  allow  Thornhill’s  work,  with  a century’s 


sanction, — nay,  with  Wren’s  sanctiem  upon  it, — 
to  be  utterly  swept  away, — whether  it  be  expe- 
dient to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  past ; to 
discredit  the  fame  of  the  only  painter  Member 
of  Parliament ; of  an  artist  who  died  in  the 
odour  of  British  fame,  aud  whose  name  has 
become  a household  word.  ThornbiH’s  work 
was  prodigious  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ; 
aud  this  is  on  important  cousideration  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  his  position  as 
a paiutcr.  It  is  possible  that  the  world  may 
ultimately  decide  that  all  old  things  shall  make 
way  for  the  new  and  the  better,  but  the  world 
lias  not  yet  come  to  that  uncompromisiug  view. 
The  Italians  did  not  destroy  the  puerilities  of 
art  when  art  had  come  to  years  of  discretion. 
And  men  of  culture  are  now  willing  to  let 
Gothic  barbarities  remain  iu  window  and  gur- 
goyle  when  they  are  most  sorely  tempted  to 
become  iconoclasts.  We  retain  many  things, 
not  because  they  are  beautiful,  but  because  we 
feel  bound  to  venerate  even  the  weaknesses  of 
our  art  ancestry.  We  should,  therefore,  be 
inconsistent,  and  completely  at  variance  with 
established  custom,  to  permit  Thoruhill’s  work 
to  be  ruthlessly  erased,  and  the  more  so  when 
the  whole  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
that  work  is  the  right  thing  for  the  place. 

Iu  the  foregoing  remarks,  1 have  simply  dealt 
with  the  ethics  of  the  question.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  array  of  facts  in  support  of  my  views 
which  is  still  more  formidable.  Can  the  com- 
mittee, wo  ask  ourselves,  have  given  auy  very 
serious  attention  to  the  subject.^  Can  they 
have  given  themselves  very  much  trouble  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  history  of  the 
decoration  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  ? Do 
they  know  that  Thornhill  designed  and  painted 
the  dome  with  Wren’s  full  knowledge;  that 
Wren  aud  Thornhill  were  in  ofiice  together ; that 
the  figure-subjects  were  designed  to  bo  painted 
in  colour,  but  that  this,  the  artist’s  intention, 
was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  clergy ; 
that  Thornhill  himself  was  also  an  ai'chitect, 
and  that  he  frightened  a great  many  architects 
of  the  period  by  threatening  to  make  archi- 
tecture his  sole  profession  ? What  value,  I say, 
are  we  to  set  on  the  protestations  of  those  who 
have  the  conduct  of  this  alfair,  when,  in  the 
face  of  the  foregoing  facts,  they  state  that  they 
are  anxious  to  follow  out  ^Vren’s  wishes,  or  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  object 
to  the  un-archifcectural  arrangement  of  Thoru- 
hill's  scheme  of  decoration,  when  that  was 
executed  under  the  eyes  of  Wren,  and  by  a 
painter  who  was  himself  esteemed  as  no 
mean  architect  ? The  committee,  aud  all  who 
shall  assist,  in  the  face  of  these  stubborn  facts, 
to  substitute  their  own  pet  projects  will  incur  a 
grave  responsibility,  and,  I venture  to  predict, 
an  extent  of  future  odium  which  they  little 
suspect. 

I have  quoted  the  proverb,  “ straining  at  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a camel,’’  but  I am  quite 
willing,  if  “Civis”  object  to  the  extreme  dis- 
parity  of  the  simile,  to  give,  out  of  courtesy,  a 
new  value  to  the  reading,  and  to  say  that  in 
his  case  it  should  be  straining  at  a camel  and 
swallowing  a camel.  Still  bis  letter  remains 
oue  of  those  frequent  illustrations  of  looking 
at  a question  from  one  only  point  of  view.  He 
forgets  that  the  tenderness  which  he  exhibits 
for  Stevens’s  fame  ought  also  to  be  extended 
to  Tbornhill’s.  And,  iu  conclusion,  I would 
admonish  him  to  do  unto  Thornhill’s  work  as 
be  would  have  done  by  Stevens’s.  I would  also 
have  him  consider  the  full  import  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Apostle  to  whom  our  grand  cathedral 
is  dedicated, — “ Cu'is  Romanus  sum.” 

Metkr. 


THE  WATER-SUPPLY  OF  HEXHAM. 

Mr.  John  Tiiormull  Harrison,  C.E.,  one  of 
the  engineering  inspectors  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  held  an  inquiry  on  August  26th, 
relative  to  an  application  by  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  for  a loan  of  3,500Z.,  to  carry  out  addi- 
tional  works  of  water-supply.  The  scheme, 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Brown,  C.E.,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  was  investigated,  along  with  two 
others,  by  Mr.  Harrison,  at  an  inquiry  held  by 
him  in  April,  1877.  Mr.  Brown  now  again  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing 
drainage  area,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  John 
S.  Hodgson,  C.E.,  now  residing  at  Hexham,  who 
gave  conclusive  evidence  regarding  the  re- 
stricted use  of  water  for  sewer-flushing  and 
other  sanitary  purposes.  Under  his  advice  new 
aud  expensive  flushing  arrangements  had  been 
applied  to  the  whole  sewerage  system  last  year,  j 


but  these  were  not  adequately  made  use  of, 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  water  was  bus- 
banded.  Dr.  Jackson,  medical  officer  of  health, 
testified  as  to  the  connexion  between  an  inter- 
mittent water-supply  (in  times  of  scarcity)  and 
the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  1874'  and  1876, 
and  corroborated  Mr.  Hodgson’s  evidence  re- 
specting the  neglect  of  sewer-flushing  and 
street-watering.  Objections  to  the  scheme 
were  handed  in  to  the  inspector,  and  the  Local 
Board’s  scientific  witnesses  were  subjected  to 
prolonged  cross-examination.  Mr.  Hurrisou 
stated  that  ho  would  report  fully  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  aud  the  inquiry,  which  ex- 
tended  over  five  hours,  then  terminated. 


CONTRACT. 

Goodson  V.  Girbins. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  (heard  in  the  Bow 
County  Court),  Mr.  Fraser  Goudson,  a timber 
merchant,  of  Limehouse-cut,  sought  to  recover 
of  the  defendant,  a brickmaker,  of  Sitting- 
bourne,  the  sum  of  18L  19s.  6d.  for  a deficiency 
ill  quantity  of  bricks  ordered  and  paid  for,  and 
for  their  inferior  quality.  Mr.  Brenneu,  barris- 
ter, appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
solicitor,  for  the  defendant. 

The  pluiuliff  alated  that  he  was  told  by  a Mr,  Lunn  tlint 
the  defendant  had  a quantity  of  bricks  f.>r  sale,  and  ho 
arranged  with  Mr.  Lunn  and  the  defendant’s  agent,  Mr. 
Nash,  to  purchase  3il0,000  of  them,  30,000  to  bo  “ grizzled  ” 
bricks,  and  23,000  stock  bricks,  to  be  delivered  at  Mason’s- 
wharf,  Stratford.  Some  were  delivered  at  the  end  of  May 
last,  and  the  next  morning  the  defendant  sent  a man  for  a 
check  for  the  bricks  delivered,  which  he  said  were  43,000. 
He  wrote  out  a cheque  for  791.  17s.,  being  the  proper 
amount  less  3i  per  cent,  for  cash  payment,  and  the  next 
day  he  went  and  examined  them.  He  then  found  that  they 
were  of  a very  inferior  quality,  and  that  instead  of  there 
being  42,000,  there  were  only  36,237,  and  out  of  these  there 
were  30,291  grizzles  and  rough  stocks,  whereas  there 
should  only  nave  been  20,000  grizzles.  There  wore  also 
a number  of  flawed  bricks  amongst  the  stock,  reducing  the 
number  of  stocks  to  3,430.  l’laiiUill”s  manager  said  he 
examined  the  bricks,  and  found  them  of  a very  inferior 
quality.  In  his  opinion  they  were  just  us  they  had  been 
taken  from  the  furnace,  aud  never  had  been  sorted  at  all. 

Mr.  Luun  said  when  he  gave  the  order  for  them  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  Le  good  stocks  and  grizzles. 

Alfred  Butler,  foreman  to  the  defendant,  said  he  had 
been  in  the  brick  trade  nearly  forty  years.  He  had  to 
superintend  the  loading  of  t£ie  lirieks  supplied  to  the 
pluiuliiT,  and  would  swear  that  43,000  were  placed  in  the 
barge.  The  whole  of  the  bricks  were  good  common  stock 
bricks.  There  were,  as  a matter  of  course,  some  iuferior 
bricks,  but  there  was  not  an  unusually  large  proportion  in 
those  sent  to  the  plaintitF. 

Mr.  Nash  said  when  the  arrangement  was  made  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Lunn  for  the  purchase  of  the  bricks,  ho 
told  liim  they  would  be  good  but  rough,  and  he  showed 
him  a rough  stosk  brick  as  a sample  ofwhat  tlicy  would  be. 

The  Judge  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  plaintitt’ had 
made  out  his  case,  and  gave  judgment  in  his  favour  for  the 
amount  claimed,  with  costs. 


ALLHALLOWS  CHURCH,  TOTTENHAM. 

Sir, — Believing  you  take  a great  interest  in 
ancient  buildings,  will  you  kindly  allow  the 
writer  to  inquire,  through  your  columns,  if  there 
is  not  a law  in  existence  at  the  present  time  to 
prevent  vaults  and  tombstones  being  bodily 
taken  away  (with  their  contents)  from  their 
original  positions,  and  mystifying  others  against 
a wall  like  a row  of  herrings  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  yard,  recording  the  resting-places 
of  bodies  where  the  remains  are  not  ? This 
certainly  is  an  impious  act,  worthy  of  those 
who  were  the  cause  of  it,  the  mutilated  vaults 
being  minus. 

Again,  the  escutcheons  which  used  to  adorn 
the  interior  of  the  church  are  there  no  more. 
What  has  become  of  them,  with  some  fine  old 
brasses  once  there  located  before  the  mutila- 
tion was  begun  ? The  visitor  to  this  once 
beautiful  building  is  also  hoiTified  at  beholding 
the  once  lovely  green  and  soothing  ivy, 
which  embraces  the  old  steeple  or  belfiy, 
gradually  dying  and  disappearing  through  the 
violence  of  the  spoiler.  And  even  now  it  is 
rumoured  that  the  property  of  God’s  Acre  is 
about  being  desecrated  or  outraged  to  please 
the  notions,  it  is  said,  of  an  enthusiast  of  limited 
ideas. 

Please  insert  this  communication  in  your 
columns,  in  the  hope  you  may  bo  the  first  to 
scotch  enemies. 

The  writer  and  some  inhabitants  of  Tottenham 
think  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  all  the 
accounts  of  these  alterations  were  thoroughly 
understood,  especially  after  the  defalcations 
which  have  happened  at  Tottenham  and  Edmon- 
ton recently.  Cyclops. 


Forfar. — A new  Episcopal  chui-ch  is  to  be  built 
here,  from  plans  by  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  architect, 
Edinburgh.  The  cost  is  to  he  6,000k 
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LEEDS  TOWN.HA.LL. 

1 Tiik  interior  of  Leeds  Town-hall  bas  been 
li  undergoing  repair  and  redecoration,  at  tbe  hands 
' of  Messrs.  Koodbouse  & Sons,  of  that  town. 

T'  The  dimensions  of  the  Victoria  ITall  are  as 
il  follows  ; — Length,  162  ft.  5 width,  71  ft. ; height, 
} 75  ft.  The  vestibule  is  -14  ft.  square  and  72  ft. 
i:s  high.  The  hall  was  opened  by  her  Majesty 
a Queen  Victoria  on  the  7th  of  Sojjtember,  1858, 
b'  and  very  little  has  been  done  in  repairs  till  the 
d present  time. 

lij  Tlie  ceiling  of  the  ball  is  semicircular,  and 
si  divided  into  live  bays,  decorated  and  gilded,  and 

i supported  by  Corinthian  columns,  the  caps  of 
which  and  entablature  above  are  richly  gilt. 
The  wall  space  between  each  cluster  of  columns 
is  formed  into  panels,  with  border  of  lighter 
colour  than  the  ground.  Above  the  panels  a 
sub-frieze  is  formed,  bearing  suitable  Latin  and 
English  phrases  alternated,  as  “ Magna  Charta,’’ 
“ Weave  truth  with  trust,”  &c.,  on  a dark  lake 
ground  with  gold-colour  antique  letters.  Above 
this,  and  forming  the  frieze  of  the  cornice,  is 
inserted  an  imitation  of  Devonshire  marble.  The 
I bases  on  which  the  columns  stand,  and  which 
S form  a dado  of  8 ft.  all  round  the  hall,  are 
1 painted  in  imitation  of  marbles;  the  plinth  is 
9 porphyry,  above  that  is  a margin  of  granite,  and 
9 over  that  a moulding  of  Sicilian.  The  panels  are 
I verd  antique,  and  the  stiles  of  Ross  of  Mull.  The 
1 shafts,  the  columns  of  which  are  marbled  a rich 
Jj  Rosso-antico,  aro  varnished  in  the  ordinary  way, 
?!  thou  felted  down  with  gi’oimd  pumice-stone  and 
^ <]eadenecl,  giving  a semi-polished  appearance 
Jj  without  the  harsh  glare  usually  seen  on  polished 
S or  varnished  work,  and  producing  a good  effect. 
Q The  bases  of  these  columns  are  black,  with  gold 
I torus  mouldings.  At  the  south  end  of  the  liall, 
over  the  new  gallery,  are  five  panels  with  hand- 
painted  decorations ; the  central  one  contains 
the  Leeds  arms  ; to  the  left  are  the  Clothworkers’ 
arms  ; to  the  right,  the  Ironworkers’  arms ; the 
outer  ones  are  decorated  with  Mercury's  mace. 
The  organ,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
I best  in  the  country,  is  decorated  in  soft  colours 
3 and  very  richly  gilded, — the  ornament  being 
j outlined.  The  carved  festoons  and  Cg”res  are 
« gilded  in  solid,  the  radiation  of  cen'-  '.-rl  circle 
^ being  relieved  with  metal;  the  moutiis  of  the 
pipes  are  decorated  alternately  blue  and  rod, 
with  gold  enrichments.  The  semi-dome  over 
the  organ  is  pale  blue  and  starred  with  gold. 
Tho  vestibule  is  decorated  in  much  the  satno 
manner  as  the  Victoria  Hall. 

The  scheme  of  colouring  is  lighter  than  it  was 
previously,  and  of  a different  tone. 

Messrs.  Strode’s  patent  sunlights  have  been 
introduced  into  the  hall,  and  fixed  by  Messrs. 
Nelson  i Sons,  of  Leeds. 


, OPEN-MOUTHED  PIPES  v.  VENTILATORS. 

SiK,  — Recent  experiments  seem  to  x*esult 
mainly  iu  an  unedifying  jumble  of  figures.  I 
venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  a process  which 
would  be  simpler,  leas  liable  to  error,  mure  diffi- 
cult  of  interested  manipulation,  and  more  iu 
accordance  with  common  practice  in  matters 
i analogous. 

Inventors  of  particular  cowls  claim  that  they 
produce  a distinct  draught  over  and  above  any 
tendency  which  the  air  may  have  to  escape 
upwards  through  the  tube  when  not  fitted  with 
a cowl.  Now,  when  a number  of  men  think 
I they  can  pull  rather  better  than  common  they 
divide  themselves  into  two  teams  and  tug  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  a rope  until  one  or  other  party 
is  drawn  over  the  scratch.  Why  cannot  the 
l|  rival  cowls  be  brought  also  to  tho  ” tug  of 
1 war  ” P 

I Let  two  zinc  tubes  of  (say)  6-iu.  diameter  be 
i fixed  through  the  ridge  of  a suitable  roof  at 
( about  10  ft.  apart,  and  let  their  lower  ends  be 
1 fitted  to  a horizontal  tube  (made  larger  to  reduce 
j the  friction  of  the  air),  and  in  the  middle  of  this 
I tube  fix  an  anemometer.  Then  try  the  cowls  each 
1 in  succession,  against  a simple  open-mouthed 
I pipe,  a trumpet-mouthed  pipe,  and,  finally, 
J against  each  other,  fixing  in  each  experiment 
I one  contrivance  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  two 
i upright  tubes,  the  outlets  being  on  the  same 
» level.  We  shall  thus  have  a fair  stugglo  be- 
i tween  them,  and  the  anemometer  will  tell  which 
is  tho  stronger.  If  tho  ‘‘  pull  ” varies  witli  the 
< force  of  the  wind  that  will  also  be  indicated; 
i and  should  each  cowl  in  turn  during  tho  same 
experiment  be  tho  stronger  the  result  of  a whole 
I day’s  working  would  show  on  which  side  the 
j balance  of  advantage  lay. 


I generally  use  an  open-mouthed  tube,  the 
top  of  which  is  cut  iuto  several  long,  sharp 
points. ^ Both  this  and  tho  trumpet-mouthed 
form  diminish  the  effect  of  a very  strong  wind, 
which  practically  stops  tho  egress  of  air  from  a 
plain  open  pipe.  The  common  lobster-backed 
cowl  does  this  more  thoroughly  by  keeping  the 
outlet  always  turned  away  from  the  wind.  If 
any  of  these  patent  cowls  will  give  us,  iu  addi- 
tion, a substantial  draught  upwards  iu  times  of 
wind,  and  will  not  obstruct  the  flow  of  air  during 
calm  weather,  we  shall  bo  better  for  knowing 
their  names  and  which  of  them  does  the  work 
Tnos.  Bl.vshill. 


BUILDING  CONTRACTS. 

Sin,— A short  time  there  appeared  an  adrcrlisement 

askiUK  for  tenders  for  building  a new  warehouse  on  the 
Broad  Quay,  Bristol.  I,  among  others,  obtained  a bill  of 
riuantitiea  and  estiniiited  for  the  work,  about  which  there 
seemed  to  be  a glorious  combination  of  land-surveyor, 
architect,  and  quantity-surveyor,  the  former  having  ob- 
tained the  work,  the  architect  having  made  tlie  plans — I 
presume  becaiise  the  surveyor  was  incapable  of  doing  so — 
and  the  quantity-surveyor  took  out  the  quantities.  A dav 
or  two  alter  the  tenders  wen*  sent  in  a letter  was  received 
from  the  land-surveyor  by  tho  live  contractors  who  were 
lowest  ou  the  list,  sayinuthat  as  the  tendors  ainoiinted  to 
a very  great  deal  more  than  his  estimate,  would  they  send 
ill  amended  tenders,  either  baaed  on  the  surveyor’s  quanti- 
ties, or  quantities  taken  by  ihcmselves.  On  going  to  tlie 
surveyor  and  milking  inquiries  as  to  tlie  nicuning  of  this, 
the  lirst  thing  shown  me  was  the  list  of  tenders,  and  I was 
told  there  were  to  bo  no  alterations  whatever  in  the  draw- 
ings and  specitications.  Nor  wore  there  any,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  a suspicion  that  the  quantities  were  greatly 
iu  excess  of  the  actual  work  required.  I bad  the  drawings 
and  checked  the  principal  items,  which  was  nil  I could  do. 
seeing  1 only  had  a few  hours  to  do  that  and  miiko  up  and 
send  in  my  amended  tender.  I,  however,  found  tho  quan- 
tities so  far  as  I could  check  them  perfectly  correct,  and  in 
my  opinion  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  surveyor  who  took 
them  out,  and  I sent  back  word  to  say  I could  make  no 
material  alteration  iu  my  tender ; a dny  or  two  after  I was 
shown  a list  of  amended  tenders,  which,  with  the  original 
list,  I herewith  append 

Ofippunl  Amended 

Tenders.  Tenders. 

Fay 

Biumout  & Quinn  2,7G(i  £1,!)00 

Boon  2,719 

Hayes 2,.‘il3 

G-orvett  2,429 

Fastahrook  2,380 

Price  2,2.S0 

Stephens  4 Bastow 2,197 

Forse  & Ashley  2,19(i 


jLiavuciiey  .-.loe 

IVilkiuB  S Hill 2,119  1,615 

Stevens  A Gardiner 2,090  1,825 

Davis  1,999  1,995 

Phillips,  E 1.970  1,860 

Veals  ....  1,913  1,000 


The  above  figures  are  well  worth  studying,  especially  those 
second  and  eleventh  from  the  top  of  tlie  above  list,  the 
former  having  no  riglit  to  give  an  amended  tender.  Now, 
I nsk,  is  it  fair  or  honest,  taking  into  considoralion  there 
were  no  deductions  in  tho  work,  that  the  quantities  were 
perfectly  correct,  and  that  great  care  was  taken  to  show 
tho  original  list  of  tenders  before  the  amended  ones  were 
sent  ini'  V'as  it  not  simply  a polite  way  of  asking  the 
chosen  five  to  cut  each  other  down  for  the  sake  of  doing  the 
work?  0x12  OF  TU12  CiiosBx  Fivs. 


NEW  ORGANS. 

Danjcimlinc. — The  directors  of  tho  St.  Mar- 
garet’a  Public  Hall,  Duoforiiiline,  lately  resolved 
to  provide  au  orgati,  at  a probable  cost  of  about 
l.OOOJ.  Tho  building  of  tho  organ  was  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  T.  C.  Lewis  & Co.,  Brixton.  It  measures 
24  ft.  iu  heiglit,  aud  18  ft.  by  10  ft.  otherwise. 
It  has  five  pedals  of  combioation,  twenty- 
six  stops,  and  1,522  pipes,  all  the  metal  used 
beingwhat  is  called  ” spotted  metal.”  Tbe  motive 
blowing  power  is  supplied  by  the  hydraulic 
engine  jiatented  by  Mr.  Joy,  of  Leeds.  The 
case  of  the  organ,  wliich  is  composed  of  pitch- 
pine,  is  decorated  with  moulded  panels. 

Greenock. — A new  organ,  for  the  Soutli  Parish 
Church,  Greenock,  has  just  been  completed  and 
erected  by  Messrs.  Foster  & Andrews,  of  Hull. 


VENTIL-VnOil  OP  SEWERS. 

SiE, — I see  by  a paragraph  in  a recent  issue  that  the  : 
invention  of  the  system  of  ventilating  sewers  by  means  of 
cowls  always  turned  towards  the  direction  from  whence  the 
wind  blows  is  attributed  to  Mr,  Parker.  This  is  an  error. 
If  you  will  turn  to  p.  59,  vol.  i.  of  the  “ Proceedings  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers,”  you  will 
find  it  there  described  by  Sir.  Ellice-CTark,  C.E.,  who 
invented  it  two  years  previously.  H.  Tulk. 


Tlia  Brompton  Oratoxy. — -is  it  still  con- 
tinues a matter  of  doubt  as  well  as  interest  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  know  which  design  for 
the  above  is  chosen  for  execution,  we  are 
authorised  to  say  it  is  that  to  which  the  first 
prize  was  awarded,  and  that  its  author,  Mr. 
Herbert  Gribble,  is  appoiuted  as  architect  for 
tho  same. 


ST.  SEPULCHRE’S  CHURCH,  HOLBORN. 

This  historic  pile  is  undergoing  a change 
internally,  and  during  the  time  that  it  has 
boon  under  tho  hands  of  Mr.  Billing,  architect, 
iVTid  Messrs.  Dovo  & Co.,  builders,  a discovery 
has  been  made  calling  for  note.  Tbe  contract 
is  to  remove  the  old  galleries,  tho  vestry  clerk’s 
office,  the  record-room,  take  up  and  renew  tho 
floor,  and  renovate  the  interior  walls. 

When  tho  workmen  began  their  labours,  on 
taking  up  the  floor,  it  was  found  that  tho  intor- 
meuts  underneath  wero  of  tho  most  extensive 
character,  and  in  some  instances  they  must  have 
taken  place  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
For  example,  under  the  churchwardens’  pew  a 
skeleton  was  found  without  a coffin, — only  tlio 
boards  of  the  floor  serving  for  a covering  to 
what  had  boon  a human  being.  In  another  place 
was  found  a skull  over  which  the  skin  was 
stretched  like  a piece  of  parchment,  aud  with  long 
yellow  hair  adhering  with  as  much  tenacity  as 
during  life.  There  wero  found  underneath  the 
floor,  beneatli  tho  joists,  "two  cart-loads”  of 
skulls,  as  well  as  bones  of  human  beings,  and 
three  perfect  skeletons;  and  those  liavo  been 
removed  to  tlie  vaults  below,  and  deposited 
amongst  110  leaden  coffins  that  were  already 
tliero  placed. 


NEW  AQUARIUMS. 

Tynemouth. — Tho  Tynemouth  Aquarium  was 
opened  ou  the  28th  ult.  by  Mr.  T.  Eustace 
Smith,  M.P.  Tho  building  (of  which  view  and 
plans  appeared  in  the  ‘Builder  for  June  Ist), 
has  been  erected  by  Mo?.srs.  Aldwin,  Sons,  & 
Bray,  of  Loudon;  aud  Mr.  J.  R.  Biuks  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  works.  Tlie  heating  apparatus  is 
by  Messrs.  Bacon  &,  Co.  Tho  whole  of  the 
stained  glass  for  the  music-hall  and  tho  entrance 
hall  windows,  which  will  shortly  bo  completed, 
also  all  the  embossed  plate-glass,  are  being  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  H.  M.  Barnett,  of  Newcastle.  Tho 
arcliitects  are  Messrs.  Norton  & Masey,  of 
London. 

Birminyham. — Tho  now  aquarium  and  assem- 
bly-room  at  the  Aston  Lower  Grounds,  Bir- 
mingham, ai'o  iu  progress.  From  end  to  end 
the  aquarium  will  measure  upwards  of  SlOft,, 
with  a width  of  56  ft.  The  exterior  will  be  of 
red  and  white  brick,  and  will  bo  surmounted 
with  a tower  nearly  90  ft.  in  height.  In  tho 
centre  of  the  aquarium  will  be  a promenade 
about  300  ft.  in  length,  and  the  tanks  are 
arranged  iu  rows  on  either  side.  To  tho  left 
aro  tho  show-tanks,  twenty-one  in  number. 
Above  the  arpiarium  will  be  a large  room  up- 
wards of  300  ft.  in  length,  to  be  used  either  as 
a banqueting-hall,  assembly  or  ball-room,  or 
concert-hall.  Another  assembly-room,  which 
adjoins  the  aquarium,  is  220  ft.  long  by  90  ft. 
wide,  aud  is  calculated  to  accommodate  5,000 
persons.  The  building  contract  is  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Carlick,  of  Saltley,  from  jilans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nadon,  architect, 
Birmingham. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

Russia. — Tho  Russian  Government  has  pub- 
lished tho  following  returns  with  regard  to  the 
working  of  tho  railways  in  the  years  1874, 
1875,  and  J876: — In  1874  tho  length  of  rail- 
ways  open  was,  iu  round  numbers,  11,000  miles, 
and  tlie  gross  receipts,  20,000,000Z. ; in  1875 
there  were  12,000  miles  of  I’ailway,  but  the 
receipts  were  only  100,000(.  more  than  in 
the  previous  year;  while  in  1876  the  length 
of  railway  had  increased  by  about  200  miles, 
and  the  receipts  by  nearly  half  a million. 
Seven  of  the  companies  wliose  share  capital 
is  guaranteed  hy  tho  Government  do  not  pay 
expenses,  and  tho  seven  companies  possess 
more  than  2,000  miles  of  railway,  the  deficiency 
from  year  to  year  being  nearly  half  a million 
sterling.  The  receipts  of  twenty  companies 
having  between  them  more  than  5,000  miles 
of  lines,  although  just  sufficient  to  pny  tho 
working  expenses,  have  not  been  enough  to 
pay  the  iuterest  guaranteed  upon  their  shares 
by  tho  Government,  which  has  had  to  contri- 
bute nearly  50  por  cent,  of  tho  percentage 
guaranteed,  and  only  eiglit  companies  have 
paid  the  guaranteed  dividend  without  any 
assistance  from  the  Government.  Of  the  lines 
which  were  constructed  without  Government 
guarantees,  all  except  one,  50  miles  iu  lengtli, 
have  earned  fair  dividends  ; aud  the  sole  lino 
worked  by  the  State  has,  during  tho  three  years 
to  which  these  returns  relate,  paid  a dividend 
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of  four  per  cent,  on  the  capital  spent  in  con- 
strncting  it.  In  other  -words,  17  per  cent,  of 
the  Russian  railways  have  not  earned  their 
-working  expenses,  47'50  per  cent,  have  not 
earned  enough  to  pay  the  interest  guaranteed, 
and  26  percent,  have  paid  their  way. 

Scotland. — On  the  30th  of  August  the  new 
railway  at  Port  Edgar,  which  has  been  con. 
structed  by  the  North  British  Railway  Company, 
was  inspected  by  Colonel  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  works  were  commenced 
about  a year  ago,  by  the  coutractoi*,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Hunter,  of  Edinburgh,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  30,000i.  The  works  consist  of  a landing- 
jetty  constructed  of  timber,  supported  on  piles, 
and  measuring  about  900  ft.  in  length.  The 
station  is  placed  at  a little  higher  level  than  the 
pier,  and  has  a wooden  platform.  Beyond  the 
jetty  there  is  a breakwater  formed  of  whin- 
stone  blocks,  from  Carlinnoso  quany,  North 
Qneensferry.  It  extends  seaward  for  about 
1,300  ft.,  and  is  linished  with  a massive  coping 
of  concrete.  At  the  point  of  the  breakwater  an 
iron  lighthouse  is  placed.  On  the  shore  side  of 
the  breakwater  the  railway  is  formed  over  a 
surface  embankment  consisting  of  slag.  The 
Newhalls  Station  is  to  be  discontinued,  -while  a 
new  station  has  been  constructed  at  a point 
about  midway  between  Queen.sforry  and  New- 
halls. The  -R'orks  were  carried  on  under  the 

superintendence  of  Mr.  Bell,  engineer. 

Several  other  important  improvements  are  in 
progress  on  the  North  British  Railway  Com- 
pany’s system,  chiefly  with  the  object  of  aiding 
the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Eife- 
shire.  Tho  absence  of  a direct  road  from  the 
coalfields  in  the  western  district  to  the  main 
shipping  place — Burntisland — has  long  been  felt, 
and  in  order  to  supply  this  want  the  company 
determined  to  have  a loop-line  constructed  from 
a point  not  far  from  tho  Charlestown  Junction 
to  Townhill.  The  works -^vere  begun  about  nine 
mouths  ago — the  contract  heiug  taken  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Chalmers,  Dunfermline — and  they  are 
now  in  an  advanced  state.  The  line,  though 
only  measuring  one  mile  and  three  quarters  in 
length,  has  entailed  a great  amount  of  labour, 
embracing  cuttings  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
100,000  cubic  yards,  and  the  building  of  nine 
heavy  bridges,  besides  a considerable  number 
of  culverts.  In  addition  to  a large  staff  of  men, 
the  contractor  has  employed  one  of  Chaplin  & 
Co.’s  steam  excavators,  by  which  the  work  is 
greatly  expedited.  Tho  estimated  cost  is 
14,000?. 


EINE  ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

Edinburgh. — The  third  exhibition  of  the  Albert 
Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  closed  on 
Saturday  last,  is  stated  to  have  been  a greater 
success  than  the  two  previous  one.  Tho  sales 
of  pictures  have  reached  a total  of  2,212?. 

Kirkcaldy.  — On  Monday  last  the  Kirkcaldy 
Fine  Art  Association  opened  its  seventh  annual 
exhibition.  It  contains  546  pictures  in  oil  and 
water-colour. 

Birmingham. — The  autumu  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists  was 
opened  on  the  29th  ult.  The  exhibition  is 
described  a.s  being  somewhat  above  the  average. 
The  more  distinguished  representatives  of  art 
who  exhibit  are  Messrs.  R.  Ansdell,  Alma 
Tadema,  Vicat  Cole,  T.  Faod,  R.  Elmore,  E. 
Armitage,  James  Archer,  J.  Houston,  W.  P. 
Frith,  E.  Hayes,  J.  Hodgson,  Erskiuo  Nicol,  H. 
O'Neill,  J.  E.  Millais,  Sir  Daniel  Macnee,  Britton 
Riviere,  Pettie,  E.  M.  lYard,  W.  F.  Teames, 
F.  S.  Walker,  Clark  Stauuton,  G.  F.  Watts,  and 
U.  T.  Wells. 

G'lasgoiv.  — The  Fiue-Art  Loan  Exhibition, 
which  has  been  open  in  Glasgow  for  some 
months,  the  proceeds  being  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  was  closed  on  Saturday, 
the  Slat  ult.  About  100,000  persons  have 
visited  the  exhibition  since  it  was  opened. 

Liverpool. — On  Monday  the  Autumn  E.xbibi- 
tion  of  Paintings  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  was 
opened  to  the  public.  In  the  evening  tho  Presi- 
dent of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club  (Mr.  P.  H. 
Rathboue)  gave  a dinner  in  celebration  of  tho 
event. 

lUorcesfer. — Tho  sixth  exhibition  of  pictures 
iu  connexion  with  the  Worcester  City  and  County 
Fine  Arts  Association  opens  at  the  Music-hall 
this  day  (Saturday),  and  will  remain  open  for  a 
fortnight. 

Sfocfcporf. — An  art  exhibition  was  opened  at 
Stockport  on  Wednesday.  The  exhibition  origi- 
Dated  -with  a suggestion  made  some  months  ago 
o have  an  exhibition  of  pictures  by  Stockport 
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artists.  It  was  subsequently  decided  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  exhibition  by  means  of  a loan 
collection.  Application  was  accordingly  made 
to  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  for  the  loan  of  tho  cases  of  objects  of 
art  lately  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Manchester,  but  tho  department  declined  to 
entertain  the  request.  The  committee  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  Manchester,  however,  con- 
siderably  aided  the  promoters  of  the  exhibition 
bv  lending  the  cases  in  which  objects  of  art 
were  shown  in  tho  recent  exhibition,  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Muckley,  Mr.  Ephraim  Hallorn,  Mr. 
Stephen  Christy,  Mr.  Froergatt,  Mr.  J.  Walthew, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Cheetham,  and  Mr.  James  Watts  have 
lent  a number  of  objects,  consisting  mainly  of 
Japanese  cZoz'sojinJ  enamels,  Persian  and  Indian 
metal  work,  carved  ivories,  mostly  Indians 
Vienna  and  Dresden  ware,  and  a few  specimen*; 
of  embroidery. 


DRAINAGE  ITEMS. 

Knutsjord. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Altrincham 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  ou  the  28th  of  August, 
the  clerk  reported  that  Mr.  Newtou,  the 
engineer  of  the  Knutsford,  Dunham,  and  Hale 
drainage  scheme,  had  had  an  interview  with 
Lord  Egerton,  who  bad  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  the  scheme,  and  his  willingness  to 
lease  the  whole  of  the  moor  to  the  Authority  for 
disposing  of  the  sewage.  Mr.  Newton,  of  the 
firm  of  Cawley,  Newton,  & Smith,  engineers, 
Manchester,  was  instructed  to  prepare  the 
necessary  plans. 

Dairy. — At  a meeting  of  tho  Streets  and 
Buildings  Committee  of  the  Edinbui’gh  Town 
Council,  on  the  30th  ult.,  letters  were  read  from 
persons  resident  in  Dairy  complainiug  of  iujury 
to  property  from  flooding,  resulting  from  the 
overflowing  of  a public  drain  which  passes  under 
tho  Caledonian  Railway,  and  threatening  to  hold 
the  Council  liable  for  the  damage  thus  caused. 
The  burgh  engineer  was  (according  to  the 
Scotsman)  instructed  to  do  what  he  could  for 
tho  purpose  of  temporarily  remedyiug  tho 
defect,  tho  committee  not  feeling  warranted 
iu  recommending  the  Council  to  undertake 
the  extension  of  the  drainage  system  of  Dairy 
at  present,  in  view  of  the  proposal  to  have  the 
city  formed  into  one  drainage  district,  under  the 
now  Municipal  and  Police  Act. 


NEW  INSTITUTIONS. 

Children's  Home,  Edgworth. — On  the  30th  of 
August,  Mrs.  Charles  Mitchell,  of  Aigburth,  laid 
the  memorial-stone  of  a new  house,  in  connexion 
with  tho  Children’s  Home,  Edgworth,  near 
Liverpool.  The  building  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  is  of  the  plain  Italian  style.  It  is 
estimated  to  cost  l,200i.  The  cost  of  furaishing 
it  will  be  defrayed  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  Messrs. 
Pai'slow  & Clarke,  Liverpool,  ai-e  the  architects  ; 
aud  Mr.  G.  Neray,  of  Over  Darwen,  tho  con- 
tractor. 

Home  for  Pauper  Children,  Ipswich.  — A 
new  home  for  pauper  children  has  just  been 
opened  iu  Ipswich.  Tho  institution  will  accom- 
modate  about  200  children.  The  old  buildings 
of  the  Boys’  Home  have  been  made  to  form  a 
portion  of  larger  building  fronting  on  Freehold- 
road,  St.  John’s.  The  boys’  and  girls’  depart- 
ments aro  separate  aud  distinct.  Besides 
dining-rooms,  dormitories,  day-rooms,  kitcheus, 
&c.,  there  arc  tailors’  and  shoemakers’  shops  for 
boys,  aud  at  the  back  of  the  girls’  department, 
a laundry.  The  latter  is  without  special  fittings, 
the  object  being  that  the  girls  should  learn 
washing  without  the  assistance  of  modern  appli- 
ances. Mr.  Brigbtwen  Binyon  is  the  architect, 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R. 
Girling,  builder. 


The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Konuiiient  at 
Bombay. — Four  panels  designed  by  Mr.  Boehm 
to  decorate  the  pedestal  of  the  equestrian  statue 
presented  by  Sir  Albert  Sassoon  to  commemorate 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Bombay  have 
been  shipped  on  board  tho  Avondale.  The 
panels,  -which  weigh  aipwards  of  three  tons,  have 
been  cast  from  the  original  plaster  model  by 
Messrs.  Elkington,  of  Myddelton-atreet,  Clerken- 
well,  and  are  as  follows; — The  first,  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Prince  by  tho  native  chiefs;  the 
second,  a procession  of  native  women  bearing 
offerings  in  the  shape  of  flowers  and  fruits;  tho 
third,  the  Royal  arms ; and  the  fourth,  a huge 
square  panel  -with  an  inscription. 


DOCKS  AND  HARBOURS, 

Bo'ness.  — Considerable  progress  has  been  M 
made  with  the  harbour  improvement  scheme,  si 
begun  in  September  last  year  by  the  Bo’ness  5 
Harbour  Commissioners.  The  eastern  pier  and  i 
coffer-dam — the  contract  for  which  was  held  by  j 
Mr.  J.  W.  Morrison,  Edinburgh — are  virtually  j 
completed.  The  coffer-dam  is  formed  by  double  i 
rows  of  main  and  sheet  piles,  bearing  planking,  ^ 
the  central  space  between  the  piles  being  filled  i 
up  with  a compact  mass  of  clay,  to  which  there  -f 
is  added,  for  the  pui-pose  of  giving  additional  i| 
strength,  a backing  composed  of  slag  and  c 
stones.  The  dam  measures  410  ft.  in  length  and  a 
20  ft.  in  width.  Stretching  out  from  the  middle  ^ 
of  the  dam  there  is  a “ spur,”  which  is  intended  i 
to  exclude  the  water  from  the  site  of  the  dock  1| 
entrance.  The  east  quay  wall  is  built  of  con-  i} 
Crete,  strengthened  with  slag.  The  entrance  to  i| 
the  dock  will  be  deepened  to  the  extent  of  6 ft.,  ,j 
aud  as  the  east  quay  wall  is  to  run  in  a line  i 
with  the  west  pier,  there  will  be  afforded  to  i 
vessels  a passage  of  about  200  ft.  wide,  aud  ( 
having  a depth  of  fully  24  ft.  of  water  iu  i 
ordinai’y  spring  tides. 

Tasmania. — We  learn  from  Tasmania  that  the  s: 
harbour  defence  works  are  being  vigorously  w 
carried  out,  in  accordance  with  the  recent  ' 
recommendations  of  Sir  William  Jervois. 


CASUALTIES. 

A Railway  Bridge  partly  Destroyed.  — Infor-  - 
mation  has  reached  the  office  of  the  Bombay,  ; 
Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  that  a iDor-  • 
tion  of  tho  bridge  that  crosses  tho  river  Ner-  • 
budda  at  Broach  has  been  swept  away  by  floods  = 
Two  spans  yielded  to  the  strong  current,  bu 
fortunately  the  bridge  was  clear  at  tbe  time.  : 
When  the  last  telegram  was  received  in  Bombay  ; 
tho  water  was  rajndly  rising,  a circumstance 
which  caused  fears  to  he  entertained  that  some 
portions  of  tho  rest  of  the  structure  might  uot ' 
bo  able  to  successfully  resist  the  largo  volume 
of  water  which  was  sweeping  along  the  stream 
with  such  great  impetuosity.  Indeed,  later  on  ; 
another  of  tho 'spans  was  waslic_d  away.  Tlioi 
spans  of  this  bridge  are  each  65  ft.  wide,  and 
the  two  spans  which  the  floods  carried  away 
were  about  two-thirds  distant  from  the  south 
or  Bombay  end.  Tho  accident,  of  course,! 
necessitated  a complete  stoppage  of  the  traffic.! 
The  new  bridge,  which  the  railway  company 
have  for  some  time  past  been  constructing  ati 
this  spot  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one,  will,  iti 
is  hoped,  be  ready  by  the  next  wet  season.  Ihoi 
last  time  tho  Nerbudda  Bridge  at  Broach, 
suffered  from  the  floods  was  ou  September  6, 
1876,  when  twenty-five  out  of  the  sixty-seven . 
spans  were  clean  swept  away.  Each  span  is; 
62  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  is  supported  by  five  thia 
cast-iron  columns,  two  of  which  and  a double  I 
line  of  Buperstructoi’e  were  added  after  diet 
floods  of  1867.  The  columns  penetrate  for  a 
distance  varying  from  25  ft.  to  40  ft.  into  fii’st  a 
bed  of  gravel,  and  then  into  blue  and  yellow- 
clays,  aud  are,  at  their  greatest  depth,  deep  as 
the  deepest  in  India.  At  the  time  of  thei 
accident  two  years  ago  there  were  59  ft.  of  ; 
■n’ater  in  the  river,  while  there  are  now  oulylj 
46  ft.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  about  i 
4,100  ft.  ^ , I 

Great  Fire  in  Pimlico.— On  the  mgbt  of  theij 
28th  ult.,  what  proved  to  be  a very  destructive-; 
fire  broke  out  at  tho  extensive  saw-mills  belong- ;j 
ing  to  Mr.  Joshua  Knight,  timber  and  lath.-wood.; 
mercha-nt,  175,  Buckingham  Palaco-road.  l'iro->| 
man  Pellcy  fell  from  a loop-hole,  while  carrying -i 
a hose,  a distance  of  several  feet.  On  being-! 
picked  up  by  his  compauions,  be  was  found  to:i 
be  seriously  injured,  and  was  at  once  conveyed-, 
to  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Tho  value  of  the 
property  destroyed  amounts  to  several  thousandi 
pounds. 

Great  Fire  at  Riga.— On  the  11th  ult.  a great 
fire  broke  out  at  Riga  in  the  principal  part  of; 
tho  town,  and  raged  for  nearly  thirty-six  hours. - 
Fourteen  storehouses  -were  entirely  destroyed. 

Ladder  Accident. — On  the  29th  ult.  Mr. 
Humphreys  held  an  inquiry  at  Hackney  as  toi 
the  death  of  James  Ward,  aged  fifty,  a ziuc.i 
worker,  living  at  Hoxton.  On  the  previous  i 
Monday  he  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  a pole  up  .i 
a ladder  raised  against  the  front  of  a house  in  i 
Dalstou,  when  the  rail  that  he  was  on,  near  the  i 
top,  suddenly  snapped,  and  ho  washurled  to  the, 
ground,  falling  ou  his  head;  death  wasmstan- 1 
taneous.  Verdict:  “ Accidental  Death.  ’ 

The  Fall  of  an  Arch  in  Bishopsgate.street.— 
Tho  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  George  Colley  ancli 
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KThomas  J.  Higgms,  who  were  killed  by  the  fall 
■iof  an  arch  in  the  City  during  a storm  on  Satur- 
’day  week  (as  mentioned  in  last  week’s  Builder), 
•was  resumed  on  Tuesday.  After  the  evidence 
of  the  deputy-foreman  of  the  works,  who  could 
, not  account  for  the  arch  giving  way  unless  by 
ithe  supposition  that  “ it  was  caused  by  a heavy 
clap  of  thunder,”  Mr.  Woodthorpe,  District 
( Surveyor,  said  ho  examined  the  arch  after  it 
ifell.  The  wall  was  in  his  judgment  strong 
} enough  to  carry  the  arch.  He  believed  the 
I accident  was  caused  by  the  violent  thunder- 
; storm.  There  was  great  concussion  from  the 
l(  lightning  and  thunder.  In  his  opinion  the 
'l  lightning  struck  one  of  tho  iron  columns.  The 
ii  foundation  was  of  tho  best  concrete,  with 
1 sets-off,  as  required  by  the  Building  Act.  The 
i arch  was  properly  constructed.  The  plan  of  tho 
i arch  was  submitted  to  witness  prior  to  the 
t erection,  and  approved  of.  The  weight  of 
1 ballast  was  equally  distributed  over  the  sur- 
> face.  Tho  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ Acci- 
» deutal  Death”  in  each  case. 

! Landslip  at  Chalk  Farm  Tunnel. — An  accident 
^ has  occurred  at  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  at 

1 Chalk  Farm  Station,  but  unattended  by  any  very 
serioiis  results.  The  main  lino  at  this  spot  is  in 
course  of  widening,  and  tho  ground,  which 
r rises  to  King  Honry’s-road  for  some  distance 
j above  the  line,  has  been  cut  away,  and  a wall 
] erected  about  10  ft.  thick  and  -10  ft.  high.  Huge 
1 buttresses  support  the  wing  thus  foi’med,  and 
] apparently  no  power  could  move  them.  But  the 
I soil  here  to  a very  great  depth, — over  200  ft., — 
is  composed  of  clay,  and  the  recent  heavy  I’ains 
j descended  the  slopes  of  Primrose-hill  and  King 
J Henry’s-road,  and  fell  upon  this  portion  of  the 
■ tunnel.  Tho  fall  carried  with  it  at  least  70  ft. 
in  length  by  50  ft.  in  depth  and  10  ft.  in  thick- 
ness of  the  side  of  the  roadway. 

Collapse  of  the  Swidedand  Fish  Market. — The 
Newcastle  Chronicle  says  that  about  six  o’clock 
on  Sunday  morniug  the  residents  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sunderland  Fish  Market  were  surprised 
to  notice  a largo  portion  of  the  northern  sup- 
ports and  roof  of  the  market  sliding  gradually 
into  tho  river.  The  tide  "was  unusually  high  at 
I tho  moment,  and  it  is  sirpposed  that  it  had 
^ swept  away  the  ddbris  on  which  rested  the 
j metal  pillars  that  formerly  ran  down  tho  centre 
' of  the  market,  but  which  latterly  have  formed 
I its  northern  boundaries.  These  pillars  went 
: down,  and  tho  roof  they  supported  was  conse- 
i quently  lowered  and  broken.  A considerable 
I portion  of  the  roof  in  tho  centre  has  entirely 
I disappeared,  and  tho  other  portions  are  hanging 
' towards  the  river.  Altogether  the  market  has 
1 now  tho  appearance  of  an  almost  complete 
t wreck.  Fortunately  no  person  was  hurt.  For 
some  time  past  it  has  been  tho  intention  of  the 
! River  Wear  Commission  to  re-erect  the  quay  in 
I front  of  what  was  left  of  the  Sunderland  Fish 
I Market.  They  had  been  making  preparations 
I for  a practical  commencement  with  tho  work  of 
I renewal,  but  it  is  denied  that  their  men  had 
done  anything  to  cause  the  collapse  of  tho 
market. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Paris. — Tho  vidangeurs  of  Paris, — that  is,  tho 
workmen  employed  in  emptying  the  cesspools 
of  the  city, — have  struck  for  an  increase  of 
wages. 

Australia. — The  labour  market  in  Australia 
is,  according  to  tho  ]\[clhourne  Argus,  slowly 
recovering  from  tho  state  of  extreme  prostration 
from  which  it  has  suffered  for  some  time  past. 

I There  is,  however,  but  little  improvement  iu 
' tho  building  trades,  many  persons  believing  that 
' hnuse-baildiug  has  been  overdone  in  Melbourne 
and  the  suburbs.  Complaints  of  want  of  work 
for  ordinary  labonriug  men  ai'e  reported  from 
the  country,  but  instances  are  frequent  of  men 
refusing  15s.  per  week  and  their  rations  to 
make  improvements  on  farms.  There  is  always 
a largo  portion  of  the  floating  population  who 
would  prefer  loafing  around  Melbourne  to  accept- 
ing moderate  wages  in  the  country  during  the 
dead  season.  It  is  this  class  who  crowd  tho 
works  provided  by  the  Government,  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  tho  tradesmen  out  of  work,  for  whom 
they  were  provided. 

Newcastle-on^Tyne, — Tho  joiners  and  house- 
carpenters  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  are  now 
partially  on  strike,  against  a reduction  of  4s.  2d. 
per  week. 

The  Nailci's'  Strike. — At  a meeting  of  nailers 
held  on  tho  30th  ult.,  at  Old  Hill,  it  was  resolved 
to  “play  on”  until  tho  masters  conceded  a re- 
vised list  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  reduction 


from  the  list  of  1875.  The  same  resolution  was 
passed  at  a similar  meeting  held  earlier  the  same 
day  at  the  Lye.  Meanwhile,  distressing  accounts 
are  given  of  the  depth  of  poverty  to  which  a 
great  many  of  tho  nailers  are  reduced  by  tho 
strike. 

Fifty-one  or  Fifty-four  Hours? — On  Saturday 
a meeting  convened  by  tho  Kipps  workmen  on 
strike,  took  place  in  tho  Temperance  Hall,  Coat- 
bridge, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  fifty- 
one  versus  the  fifty-four  hours’  system.  Mr. 
Young,  a delegate  from  Glasgow,  explained  the 
working  of  a new  organisation  instituted  to 
maintain  the  fifby-one  hours’  system.  Already, 
ho  said,  fourteen  dilTerent  trades  had  amalga- 
mated,  and  subscription-sheets  were  being  dis- 
tribated  through  the  whole  of  the  three  king, 
doms,  from  whence  the  money  would  converge 
into  the  Central  Committee  in  Glasgow,  who 
would  distribute  it  to  those  striking  for  such  a 
cause.  He  stated  that  if  this  fifty-four  hours’ 
system  were  introduced,  every  seventeenth  man 
now  employed  would  bo  thrown  upon  tho 
labour  market,  and  employers  could  fix  their 
own  terms. 

Charge  against  a Union  Secretary. — At  tho 
Wolverbaanpton  Police-court  on  the  30bh  ult., 
David  Price,  late  secretary  of  the  Carpenters’ 
and  Joiners’  Association,  held  at  the  Tiger  Inu, 
Wolverhampton,  was  charged  with  having  im- 
properly withheld  101.  IBs.  -Id.,  tho  moneys  of 
the  association.  He  was  ordered  to  refund  tho 
sum  of  21.  IG.s.  lid.,  pay  a fine  of  2J.  and  11. 
costs,  or  in  default  be  imprisoned  for  throe 
, months. 

Rattening  in  Brickfields.  — Some  cases  of 
rattening  in  brickyards  are  reported  by  the 
She^eld  Telegraph.  At  Norton  Woodseats  and 
Rotherham  much  malicious  mischief  has  been 
codimitted.  A third  outrage  has  just  come  to 
light.  Mr.  Mayne,  brickmaker,  Walkley,  some 
time  ago  routed  a piece  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Sharrow  Vale  Land  Society.  Last  week  several 
thousands  of  bricks  were  moulded  and  placed 
ill  rows  to  harden.  On  Monday  it  was  found 
that  11,000  of  these  bricks  had  been  irretrievably 
damaged  by  being  trodden  upon  during  the 
night.  Work  is  now  at  a standstill. 


[NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

Musselburgh. — Tho  area  known  as  the  Mall 
Park,  lying  between  the  Station-road  and  Inve- 
resk,  has  been  laid  out  for  feulug  purposes. 
Upwards  of  seven  acres  will  be  occupied.  Mr. 
J.  INowlands,  builder,  has  already  commenced 
operations.  The  Musselburgh  Heritages  Com- 
pany  are  at  present  erecting  a largo  number  of 
villa  residences  at  Linkfield,  closely  adjoining 
the  Links. 

Edinburgh. — At  a meeting  of  tho  Streets  and 
Buildings  Coinmibteo  of  the  Edinburgh  Town 
Couucil,  on  tho  30th  of  August,  the  question 
of  paving  tho  footpath  on  tho  south  sido  of 
Priuces’-street  was  under  cousideratiou.  Esti- 
mates  were  submitted,  the  cost  for  Caithness 
flagstones  being  stated  at  about  13,0001.,  for 
Val  do  Travers  asphalte  at  about  9,000L,  and 
for  selenitic  cement  at  about  5,0001.  The  com- 
mittee unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  the 
council  to  sanction  the  paving  of  tho  footpath 
with  selonitio  cement. 


American  Efforts  in  Steam  Locomotion 
on  Common  Roads. — A prize  of  10,000  dols. 
offered  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  the  inventor 
of  a steam  wagon  satisfactory  to  tho  commis- 
sioners to  test  it  as  “a  cheap  and  practical  sub- 
stitute for  the  use  of  horses  and  other  animals 
on  the  highway  and  farm”  has  not  yet  been 
won.  The  Commissioners  report  that  one  wagon, 
known  as  the  Oshkosh  patent,  made  a trip  of 
201  miles,  passing  over  grades  of  not  less  than 
1,100  ft.  to  tho  mile,  in  thirty-three  hours  and 
twenty-seven  minute.s,  or  au  average  of  six 
miles  au  hour.  They  report  further  that  it  was 
capable  of  hauliug  heavy  loads,  that  it  ploughed, 
aud  that  it  could  be  used  to  great  advantage 
for  thrashing  and  hauling  heavy  agricultural 
machines  from  farm  to  farm,  fur  heavy  work 
upon  the  highway,  and  for  much  of  the  work 
done  upon  largo  farms.  The  wagons  cost 
1,000  dols.  each,  however,  and  require  au  outlay 
of  from  two  dols.  to  six  dols.  a clay  to  run,  aud 
the  Commissioners  conclude  that  upon  such 
terms  they  cannot  be  considered  a cheap  and 
practical  substitute  for  horses,  mules,  or  oxen 
upon  the  highway  or  farm. 


Sanitary  Engineering  : A Guide  to  the  Construe 

tion  of  Works  of  Sewerage  and  House  Drain- 
age. By  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  &o.  Secoud 

Edition.  London  : Spon  & Co.  1878. 

TfiE  second  edition  of  Mr.  Latham’s  valuable 
work  forms  probably  the  rnoso  complete  and 
fully  illustrated  work  on  sanitary  eugineering 
which  we  possess,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  clear 
and  logical  arrangement, — a quality  not  always 
illustrated  in  works  of  this  class.  Starting 
from  a general  “Introduction,”  in  which  tho 
physical  laws  and  conditions  which  form  the 
basis  of  sanitary  philosophy  are  broadly  stated, 
wo  have  then  a sketch  of  the  history  of  sanita- 
tion,  so  far  as  it  is  known  (though,  in  fact,  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  cau  only  bo  gleaned 
very  partially  and  by  implication  from  the  com- 
parison of  ancient  authors  with  ancient  remnants 
of  engineering  work).  We  then  come  to  a state- 
ment of  tho  various  systems  which  have  been 
proposed  for  carrying  out  sanitary  works,  aud 
the  heads  or  sections  into  which  the  considera- 
tion of  a scheme  of  sanitary  engineering  may 
most  properly  be  divided.  Mr.  Latham  classes 
them  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  area  of  the  district  to  ho  sewered. 

2.  The  rainfall  of  tho  district,  aud  the  propor- 
tion it  is  intended  or  desirable  to  admit  into  tho 
sewers. 

3.  Tho  geological  character  and  physical  out- 
line of  the  district. 

4.  The  present  and  prospective  number  of  its 
inhabitants. 

5.  The  supply  of  water  iu  the  district. 

6.  The  sanitary  appliances  at  present  in 
operation,  or  to  bo  adopted. 

7.  The  position  of  the  outfall,  aud  the  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  sewage. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  first  section  in- 
cludes, however,  in  its  heading  “ the  area  and 
plans  of  the  district  to  be  sewered,”  and  iu  con- 
noxion  with  this  part  of  the  subject  we  caunot  but 
notice  tho  apparently  unnecessary  complication 
introduced  into  the  preparation  of  tho  plans  by 
the  number  of  different  scale  plans  which  seem 
to  be  required  of  the  engineer  on  one  pretext  or 
another:  between  the  requirements  of  tho 
Local  Government  Act  Office  and  the  Standing 
Orders  iu  Parliament,  it  would  appeal*,  from  Mr. 
Latham's  account,  that  no  less  than  eight  sets 
of  plans,  all  to  different  scale.s,  are  required 
before  the  entire  demands  of  red  tape  are  satis- 
fied. Tho  author  makes  no  comment  on  this  ; 
perhaps  ho  has  become  used  to  it ; to  us  it 
appears  a very  heavy  drag  on  tho  carrying  out 
of  a necessary  series  of  operations.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  rainfall  to  be  admitted 
into  sowers  occupies  considerable  space,  aud 
leads  to  some  very  interesting  considerations  as 
the  effect  of  admixture  of  rainfall  on  the  valuo 
and  carriage  of  sewage,  and  the  means  that  may 
bo  adopted  to  control  it.  Some  of  the  diagrams 
illustrative  of  old  aud  very  defective  forms  of 
sewers  and  drains  gain  a sinister  interest  from 
the  footnote  appended  to  one  of  the  worst  forms 
77^^ — “ Many  of  the  houses  in  tho  West  End 
of  London  still  remain  drained  in  this  manner.” 
In  the  chapter  on  “ The  Course  of  Sowers,”  wo 
are  rather  surprised  to  find  tho  author  passing 
over  the  evils  of  carrying  drains  under  houses 
as  “more  imaginary  than  real”;  ho  cites  tho 
high  average  of  health  in  London,  wliere 
“nearly  every  house  has  a drain  under  it,”  as 
evidence  that  this  fact  can  have  little  iuflueneo 
on  health,  which  is,  however,  rather  au  upsidc- 
dowu  sort  of  argument ; and,  at  all  events,  the 
great  iuoonvenionco  and  annoyance  resulting 
from  the  examination  and  repair  of  a drain 
within  a house  ought  not  to  be  underrated.  The 
most  important  novelty  iu  the  chapters  on  tho 
materials  employed  iuthe  construction  of  sowers 
is  tho  suggestion  for  tho  larger  employment  of 
Portland  cement  pipes  aud  concrete  sewers,  of 
which  tho  former  have  the  advantage  that,  being 
made  without  burning,  they  can  always  be  pro- 
duced with  a perfectly  true  circular  section,  and 
tho  evil  of  possible  obstruction  from  imperfect 
jointing  got  rid  of.  Another  probable  advantage 
which  this  material  would  give,  but  which  tho 
author  does  not  suggest,  is  that  a more  scien- 
tifically efficient  section  might  be  given  to  a 
pipe-drain  instead  of  tho  circular  form : Mr. 
Latham  gives  iu  his  sections  of  sewers  one  of 
an  oval  pipe-drain  with  a nearly  pointed  invert 
(plate  iv.,  fig.  6),  which  he  says  had  to  be  aban- 
doned  because  of  the  extra  difficulty  of  getting 
the  section  true  and  the  joints  tight  5 but  iu 
such  a material  as  Portland  cement  there  would 
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probably  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this 
section  in  a satisfactory  manner.  The  reliability 
and  economy  of  combined  brick  and  concrete  as 
a material  for  sewers  receives  important  illus- 
tration by  the  performances  of  the  Croydon 
outfall  sewer,  a section  of  which  is  given,  con- 
sisting of  a circular  brick  ring  of  only  half- 
brickwork, embedded  in  concrete,  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  about  6 in.  in  thickness,  over  the 
upper  half  of  the  ring  : “ This  sewer  was  con- 
structed above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  for 
some  months  was  ronning  full  bore  without  any 
earth  backing  at  the  sides  ; and  yet,  though 
coutaining  such  a small  amount  of  material,  not 
the  slightest  leakage  took  place.”  As  the 
author  observes,  no  ordinary  brick  sewer  could 
have  borne  such  a test. 

The  important  and  difficult  subject  of  the 
ventilation  of  sewers  receives  a great  deal  of 
illustration,  sections  of  nearly  all  the  methods 
ill  use  being  given,  all  of  which  the  author  con- 
siders defective  in  one  or  another  point.  All 
these  include  ventilation  through  charcoal,  the 
great  difficulty  in  regard  to  which  is  to  preserve 
the  charcoal  fi'om  damp  from  the  rain  and  street 
fiiirfaco  water  and  mud  entering  the  ventilator, 
the  operation  of  the  charcoal  being  soon  killed 
by  damp ; and  in  most  cases  when  the  charcoal 
gets  clogged  tlie  ventilator  is  practically  plugged 
up  and  useless  for  its  purpose.  The  author 
gives  his  own  method  for  getting  over  these 
difficulties,  in  the  shape  of  a circular  ventilator 
with  a water  and  dirt  receptacle  round  it,  and 
an  ovevilow  from  this  which  runs  in  a spiral  in 
the  centre  space;  over  this  spiral  overflow  a 
spiral  charcoal-holder  is  placed,  screwed  clown, 
as  it  were,  to  its  proper  jilaco  by  being  turned, 
by  a centre  bandlo,  on  the  spiral  overflow  trough. 
The  advantages  are  that  any  escape  of  sewer- 
gas  betweeu  the  cliarcoal-holcler  and  the  sides 
of  the  ventilator  (a  frequent  difficulty)  is  pre- 
vented by  the  gas  coming  in  contact  in  such  a 
case  with  the  soflit  of  the  overflow  trough, 
which  forms  tho  other  member  of  the  screw, 
and  wbieli  is  cast  solid  on  the  sides  of 
the  ventilator  so  as  to  leave  no  interstice 
for  escape ; then  tho  gas  is  not  so  much 
strained  through  tho  charcoal  as  passed 
in  a spiral  course  over  and  over  it,  thus  the 
charcoal  filter  is  less  clogged,  and  when  it  even- 
tually becomes  too  saturated  to  do  its  work, 
the  passage  of  the  sewer-gas  i.s  still  not  inter- 
fered with,  nor  tho  ventilation  consequently 
checked.  The  whole  thing  is  remarkably  in- 
geniouB : the  only  criticism  wo  have  to  suggest 
on  it  is  whether,  in  the  inevitable  clogging  of 
every  surface  directly  exposed  to  the  action  of 
sewer  eflluvia,  there  will  not  be  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  spiral  bearings  sufficiently  clean 
for  easy  roniuval  and  replacement ; it  seems  a 
sort  of  thing  that  a workman  would  take  out 
and  find  he  could  not  get  it  in  its  place  again, 
some  morning. 

The  chapters  on  those  portions  of  a drainage 
S3'stem  mure  closely  connected  with  habitations, 
on  the  arrangement  of  water-closets  and  house- 
drains,  are  so  full  and  so  admirably  illustrated 
that  even  any  one  previously  ignorant  of  the 
subject  would  gain  a very  good  idea  of  it  bj 
their  intelligent  perusal ; the  action  of  the  flows 
and  traps  upon  one  another,  and  the  whole 
working  of  a system  of  house  drainage,  is  rendered 
exceedingly  clear  and  intelligible  by  the  diagrams. 
Tho  autlior  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  water- 
closet  as  the  only  appliance  for  the  purpose  fit 
to  bo  used  within  a good  house;  and  in  the  end 
wo  imagine  this  will  bo  the  general  conclusion, 
in  spite  of  tho  other  systems  which  have  been 
so  much  recommended  ; though  he  admits  (in 
which  also  most  of  our  readers  will  concur)  that 
a very  largo  number  of  bad  and  unscientific  con- 
structions of  this  nature  are  in  use.  One 
system  on  which  Mr.  Latham  bestows  much 
praise,  that  invented  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  New- 
castle, appears  to  require,  at  all  events,  a little 
explanation  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  so 
entirely  satisfactory  as  the  author  seems  to  con- 
sider it.  This  is  the  system  by  which  the  whole 
of  tho  house  drainage  reaches  the  drains 
through  the  water-closet  trap,  which  is  placed 
sufficiently  low  to  come  into  tho  fall  of  the 
drainage,  though  the  seat  may  be  placed  on 
any  floor  level  above  the  hopper  if  required,  by 
tho  interposition  of  a number  of  oartlien- 
ware  pipes  placed  one  upon  another  forming  a 
kind  of  shoot.  The  utilising  of  the  waste  water 
from  the  house  drainage  is  an  obvious  advan- 
tage; but  as  the  advantage  of  being  “self- 
acting”  is  also  claimed  for  this  closet,  we  pre- 
sume that  it  depends  entirely  on  the  flow  of  this 
drainage  for  all  flushing.  Now,  unless  the 


drainage  of  water  from  house  use  is  larger  and 
more  constant  than  is  usual  in  an  average 
dwelling-house,  it  seems  obvious  that  in  many 
cases  matter  will  be  lying  in  the  hopper  for  a 
considerable  period  waiting  for  a flush  ; and 
that  it  may  even  happen,  under  some  circum- 
stances, that  tho  hopper-trap  would  become 
choked.  Simplicity  is  an  immense  advantage  in 
all  water-closet  apparatus,  provided  it  fulfils  its 
ends  properly;  but  so  far  as  we  understand  the 
Fowler  apparatus  from  Mr.  Latham's  illustra- 
tions, it  seems  to  ns  a little  too  rude  and  un- 
certain in  its  principle  and  operation. 

We  should,  of  course,  have  devoted  far  more 
space  to  such  a work  as  this,  had  it  not  been  a 
second  edition.  The  first  edition  was  fully 
noticed  in  mir  columns;  the  second  is  greatly 
increased  in  value  by  tho  additions  which  have 
been  made,  bringing  it  up  to  the  point  of  the 
most  recent  lights  on  tho  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  The  extensive  tables  of  velocities  and 
discharge  of  sewers,  Ac.,  which  are  incorporated 
in  the  book,  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  who 
want  such  a work  for  practical  reference.  We 
noticed  a few  errors,  and  there  may  be  others, 
which  should  be  corrected  when  the  opportunity 
occurs.  The  surprise  is,  however,  that  a man 
with  so  busy  a professional  life  as  tho  author 
should  have  time  to  produce  such  a book  at  all, 
rather  than  that  he  should  not  have  had  leisure 
to  correct  it  throughout  quite  accurately. 


Ulistcllanca. 

A “ Self-acting  ” Fire  Alarm. — At  the  old 
Town-hall,  Manchester,  on  the  29th  of  August, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Bright,  formerly  secretary  and  engi- 
neer of  the  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph 
Company,  exhibited  his  invention,  “ The  Self- 
acting Fire  Alarm,”  to  a large  number  of  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  others.  Mr.  Bright 
gave  a description  of  his  invention,  which  has 
been  patented.  A small  metal  box,  called  a 
thermostat,  which  is  placed  in  a room  or  ware- 
house, and  is  tiie  means  of  giviug  the  alarm, 
contains  within  it,  insulated  at  one  end  by  a 
piece  of  ebonite,  a spring  c()mj)06cd  of  brass  on 
one  side  and  jdatiuum  on  the  other.  The  brass 
expands  readily  with  heat,  the  platinum  very 
slowly,  and,  therefore,  when  any  unusual  in- 
crease in  temperature  lakes  place,  the  spring  is 
brought  into  contact  with  a small  screw  point. 
The  spring  is  connected  with  an  earth  wire  at 
the  place  which  it  is  wished  to  protect.  Another 
wire,  which  can  be  made  to  suffice  for  many 
buildings,  communicates  with  the  fire-brigade 
office,  and  rings  a bell,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a fire  or  an  imjiroper  heat  in 
the  particular  building  indicated  by  tho  appa- 
ratus. It  is  stated  that  by  this  means  fires 
have  been  detected  in  buildings  by  tho  fire- 
brigade  in  New  York  even  before  the  occupiers 
of  the  place  in  question  have  been  awaro  of  the 
conflagration. 

A Year’s  Work  for  the  Royal  Dock- 
yards.— An  amended  programme  of  work  in 
her  Majesty’s  dockyards  for  1878-9  has  been 
issued.  It  shows  a total  number  of  6,180  men 
to  be  employed  for  shipbuilding  and  for  com- 
pleting ships  afloat  for  sea  service,  as  compared 
with  6,171  in  the  previous  year.  There  will  also 
bo  11,264  men  employed  for  repairs  and  refits, 
as  compared  with  9,829  last  year.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  121  meu  employed  for  store 
purposes  at  Deptford,  Ilaulbowline,  and  Port- 
land. The  total  strength  is  thus  17,565,  as  com- 
pared with  16,109  in  the  previous  year.  This  is 
the  average  number  winch  will  be  employed 
throughout  the  year.  According  to  the  work 
stipulated  to  be  performed,  it  appears  that  of 
thirty-two  vessels  being  repaired  twenty-two 
are  to  be  completed  during  the  current  financial 
year.  There  are  also  fifty-five  ships  building. 

Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens. — 
For  a considerable  time  past  public  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  condition  of  the  trees  in 
Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens.  Tho  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  it  is  stated,  is  about 
to  order  a careful  survey,  both  of  the  park  and 
the  gardens,  so  that  the  full  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief maybe  ascertained.  It  is  considered  by 
competent  authorities  that,  in  order  to  effect  a 
certain  cure  for  the  present  state  of  things, 
enclosures  of  certain  areas  of  plantation  must 
be  made  ; and  that,  in  addition,  new  ^plantations 
or  avenues  of  trees  must  be  laid  out.  The  need 
of  taking  some  such  steps  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out  in  the  Builder. 


Mr.  Stephens’s  Group,  “ The  Deer 
Stalker. — On  Friday  in  last  week  tho  city  of 
Exeter  was  presented  with  “ The  Deer  Stalker,” 
which  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  masterpiece 
of  Mr.  Stephens,  tho  sculptor.  The  presentation 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  suggestion  of  a number  of 
Devonshire  men  living  in  London.  “ The  Deer 
Stalker”  was  felt  by  theor  to  bo  the  greatest 
of  the  many  high  works  of  art  produced  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  and  it  was  thought  well  to  pay 
him  tho  compliment,  and  his  native  city  the 
honour,  of  securing  the  sculpture  with  the 
object  of  erecting  it  in  Exeter.  The  repre- 
sentation is  that  of  a deer  stalker,  who,  in  a 
crouching  position,  is  intently  watching  the 
movements  of  tho  deer ; tho  pursuit  has 
worked  the  stalker  up  to  a pitch  of  high  ex- 
citement, and  this  excitement  has  evidently 
been  communicated  to  tho  houud  alongside,  so 
that  the  man  has  to  hold  in  the  dog  lest  lie 
should  set  out  in  pursuit  before  the  proper 
moment  had  arrived.  Tlie  representation  is  in 
bronze.  The  scnlpture  has  been  placed  on  a 
pedestal  of  granite,  which  bears  on  its  face  a 
bronze  tablet  with  tho  inscription: — 

'“The  Depb  SiiLKEB,’ 
by 

E.  B.  StjvPMEXS,  A.R.A. 

Presented  to  his  iintire  City  by  a number  of 
friends  and  admirers  of  the  Sculptor  during  the 
Mayoralty  of  H.  D.  Ihomas,  Esq.  A.D.  1878." 

The  High-street  end  of  Bedford-circus  is  tho 
site.  The  granite  for  the  pedestal  and  base  is 
from  the  Caerleon  quarries,  and  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.'^Stephens  & Son,  of  Fore-street  (Mr. 
Stephens  is  a brother  of  tho  sculptor).  Tho  iron 
rail  surronnding  the  statue  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Garton  A King. 

London  Bridge. — A committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  to  whom  it  was  referred  in 
March,  1878,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
obtaining  parliamentary  powers  for  raising, 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Bridge-house  Estates,  the 
requisite  funds  for  increasing  the  width  of 
London  Bridge,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  about 
75,000L,  have  certified  that  they  caused  a Bill 
to  be  prepared  and  presented  to  Parliament  for 
effecting  tho  above  object,  bub  that  it  was  aban- 
doned owing  to  a commuuication  from  tho 
Government  that  they  could  nob  assent  to  its 
passing  during  last  session.  The  Bill  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  committee  thought  it 
advisable  that,  prior  to  the  next  session  of  Par- 
liament, a conference  should  he  held  with  her 
Majesty’s  Government  ns  to  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  increasing  tho  width  of  London 
Bridge,  and  that  the  Government  should  be 
furnished  with  all  such  information  as  they  may 
require  upon  the  subject,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  tlieir  consent  to  such  widening;  and 
the  committee  recommended  that  they  should 
bo  authorised  to  liold  such  conference,  and 
furnish  tho  Government  with  the  information 
they  may  require. 

Finances  of  tlie  Paris  Exhibition. — In  the 
original  estimates,  the  total  cost  of  the  Exhibition 
buildings  was  calculated  at  35,313,000  francs, 
or  1,413,520L,  bub  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
it  will  actually  not  be  under  50,000,000  francs, 
or  2,000,000i.,  the  increased  cost  being  due 
mainly  to  the  great  difficulties  experienced  in 
forming  the  foundations  on  the  unstable  grounds 
of  the  Trocadero.  The  direct  revenues  of  the 
Exhibition  from  the  sale  of  season  and  daily 
tickets,  Ac.,  are  estimated  at  14,000,000  francs, 
or  560,0001.,  being  based  on  the  takings  of  the 
Exhibitions  of  1855  and  1867,  which  were  re- 
spectively 3,100,000  francs,  or  124,000L,  and 
10,765,000  francs,  or  430,600i.  It  is  calculated 
besides  that  the  sale  of  the  old  materials  of  the 
E.xhibition  buildings,  when  taken  down,  will  pro- 
duce about  7,500,000  francs,  or  300,006l  Thus 
the  total  estimated  direct  revenue  would  amount 
to  21,500,000  francs,  or  860,0001 , which,  with  a 
probable  cost  of  50,000,000  francs,  or  2,000,000L, 
leaves  a deficit  of  28,500,000  francs,  or  1,140,0001. 
Against  this  are  set  surplus  receipts  by  the 
Government  and  the  municipality  of  Paris 
calculated  to  amount  to  at  lease  100,000,000 
francs,  or  4,000,0001.,  derived  from  Customs’ 
duties,  taxes  on  railways,  omnibuses,  aud  cab.s, 
stamps  for  letters  aud  telegraphic  despatches, 
and  last,  not  least,  excise  duties  on  wines  and 
spirituous  liquors. 

The  Trade  Union  Congress. — The  eleventh 
annual  Trade  Union  Congress  will  commence  its 
sittings  at  Bristol  on  Monday  next,  and  the 
meeting  will  extend  over  the  whole  week. 
About  110  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  be  present. 
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Yellow  Fever. — The  Sargeon-General  of  (he 
fnited  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  1 as 
isned  a report  on  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fe^  er 
ri;hich  is  now  raging  in  the  Southern  States, 
/ale  says  : — 

“ The  weight  of  scientific  evidence  seems  to  warrant  the 
raDnctueion  tnat  yellow  fever  is  produced  by  an  invisible 
,taoi80D,  capable  of  self-multiplication  outside  of  the  human 
laurganism,  which  it  enters  through  the  air  passages.  The 
t floiBon  germ  or  miasm  is  a product  of  the  tropics.  Yellow 
■i  !Vor  has  prevailed  in  most  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  cities, 
I flod  in  many  of  the  towns  along  the  Mississippi  river.  In 
libme  instances  it  has  been  carried  inland  with  the  people 
geeiug  from  infected  localities,  hut  it  has  never  ahowu  a 
iBiBposition  to  spread  epidemically  at  points  remote  from 
ol)*  continuous  water  roads  of  commerce,  or  to  lodge  in  high 
ibjiluhrious  places.  The  cities  of  the  great  lakes  have 
dlways  been  free  from  the  disease.  Yellow  fever  cannot  be 
mid  to  be  epidemic  in  the  United  States,  from  the  fact  that 
'■li  some  vears  it  does  not  appear,  though  the  imporlcd 
IT  jerm  undoubtedly  survives  tno  mild  winters.  It  appears 
iN)  'have  about  as  much  resistance  of  cold  as  the  banana 
ijlant.  When  the  banana  stalk  is  killed  down  by  the  frost, 
!«e  yellow  fever  does  not  recur  until  again  imported.  The 
iMrm  is  transmissible.  It  is  capable  of  being  transported 
>jji  the  clothing  or  personal  effects  of  passengers  or  sailors, 
■at  its  spread  from  one  city  to  another  is  chiefly  accom- 
Ulished  by  vessels,  their  damp,  filthy  holds  and  bilge  water 
Ueing  its  favourite  lurldng  places.  Confiticment,  moisture, 
[■Dd  high  temperature  favour  the  multiplication  or  virulence 
■f  the  poison.” 

■ The  late  Mr.  David  Cousin,  Architect. — 
Bntelligence  reached  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday  night 
If  the  death,  on  the  14th  ult.,  at  Sans  Souci, 
■iOnisiaua,  U.S.  (whither  he  had  gone  for  the 
Ijieneht  of  his  health)  of  Mr.  David  Cousin,  archi- 
lect,  who  for  about  thirty  years  was  Superin- 
Hendent  of  Works  to  the  Edinburgh  municipality. 
ibLccording  to  the  Scotsman,  he  was  born  in  1809 
iVt  North  Leith,  where  his  father  at  that  time 
Carried  on  business  as  a joiner.  After  learning 
fliis  father’s  trade,  and  receiving  instruction  in 
fljathematicB  from  Mr.  E.  Sang,  David  was 
Mrticled  to  the  late  Mr.  Playfair,  architect,  and 
sjemained  in  his  employment  while  two  of  his 
■lost  important  works, — Donaldson’s  Hospital 
I nd  the  National  Gallery  on  the  Mound, — were 
1 coarse  of  erection.  In  his  22nd  year  Mr. 
■ousin  commenced  practice  on  his  own  account, 
nd  speedily  made  headway  in  the  profession. 
I^ant  of  space  compels  us  to  defer  until  next 
reek  any  detailed  account  of  his  career  and 
rorks. 

Shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde. — The  Scotsman 
.ays  that  the  amount  of  work  turned  out  by 
he  Clyde  shipbuilding  firms  during  the  month 
if  August  has  been  considerably  larger  than  in 
'ho  previous  month.  In  addition  to  a war 
orvette,  three  large  first-class  ocean  steam- 
hips  were  launched.  There  was  only  one  sail- 
□g  vessel  amongst  the  number  built,  all  the 
thers  being  screw  steam  vessels.  The  vessels 
lunched  numbered  twenty-one,  and  their  united 
onnage  was  21,100  tons — an  average  of  1,000 
ons  each.  As  compared  with  previous  Augusts, 
he  aggregate  tonnage  is  about  10,000  over  the 
ame  month  in  1876  and  1875,  but  4,000  tons 
under  August,  1874.  The  nine  months  show 
lietter  than  any  former  year,  excepting  1874. 
i'he  improvement  over  last  year  is  48,000  tons, 
nd  the  decrease  as  contrasted  with  1874  is 
5,000  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  on  the 
tocks  is  eighty-one. 

Messrs.  Mintons  and  tbeir  Workpeople. 
—At  the  Paris  Exhibition  Messrs.  Mintons,  of 
Itoko- upon -Trent,  have  taken  the  highest 
lonoura  awarded  for  the  productions  of  the 
lotteries  of  the  world  ; and  in  order  to  celebrate 
heir  success  they  entertained  their  workpeople 
n the  24th  ult.  The  whole  of  the  hands 
Employed,  about  1,680  in  number,  were  paid 
heir  wages  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  ou  that 
ay ; and  each  mao,  woman,  and  young  person 
I vas  supplied  with  a railway  ticket  available  to 
ladyard  and  back.  After  tea  Mr.  C.  M. 
iJampbell,  M.P.,  the  head  of  the  firm,  delivered 
in  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  he 
hanked  his  workpeople  sincerely  for  their  active 
jo-operation,  which  had  enabled  them  to  accom- 
plish the  work  that  had  been  done.  Whether  it 
ide  the  labourer  who  removed  the  shraff,  the  clay 
fetter,  or  the  slip  maker, — all,  up  to  the  highest 
lOranch,  had  worked  for  the  honour  now  ob- 
tuained. 

I A Dredger  for  Newhaven  Harbour. — On 
!ihe  15th  ult.  a new  twin-screw  hopper  dredger 
(if  700  tons,  built  and  engined  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
l;;iimons  & Co.,  was  launched  complete  from  the 
tiOndon  Works,  Kenfrew.  It  is  named  Neptune, 
i nd  is  the  property  of  the  Harbour  Commis- 
I'ioners  of  Newhaven,  Sussex.  The  dimensions 
. f the  vessel  are, — Length,  150  ft.  ; breadth, 
.2  ft. ; and  the  capacity  of  its  hopper-cavity  is 
c OO  or  600  tons.  It  will  dredge  from  6 in.  to 
5 ft.  depth,  and  it  is  fitted  with  two  sets  of 
jhjompouud  engines,  of  75  nominal  horse-power. 


Corporations  and  Gas-Stoves.— Mr.  Edwin 
Smith,  the  secretary  to  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham  Gas  Department,  publishes  an 
official  notification  to  the  effect  that  the  depart- 
ment is^  now  prepared  to  sell  cooking-stoves, 
the  periodical  instalments  for  which  may  bo 
spread  over  three  years.  As  this  is  quite  a 

new  departure.”  and  likely  to  form  a precedent 
for  other  go-a-head  corporations  owning  gas- 
works, we  may  explain  that  the  Birmingham 
Gas  Department  proposes  to  charge  for  the 
higher  price  stove  the  bare  cost : that  is  to  say, 
the  stove  that  they  would  sell  for  71.  10s.,  less 
5 per  cent,  for  cash,  they  will  hire  and  keep  in 
repair  for  three  years  for  the  same  amount  paid 
in  twelve  quarterly  instalments  of  12s.  6d.  each. 
For  the  smaller  class  of  stoves  the  charge  will 
necessarily  be  a few  shillings  more  than  the 
retail  price,  in  order  to  cover  outlay.  In  each 
case  the  cost  of  fixing  the  stove  will  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  hirer,  but  beyond  this,  and  the 
quarterly  payment,  no  other  charge  will  be 
made  to  him. — Hardware  Trade  Circular. 

A Tornado  in  America.  — A terrible 
tornado  hurst  at  Wallingford  on  the  evening  of 
the  9th  ult.  The  names  of  thirty-two  persons 
killed  are  given,  and  of  very  many  injured.  It 
was  estimated  that  property  was  destroyed  in 
Wallingford  to  the  amount  of  $150,000.  Right 
in  the  path  of  the  gale  stood  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  a cemetery. 
The  church  was  a plain  one,  worth,  perhaps,  less 
than  $2,000.  The  storm,  to  judge  from  the 
apj  earance  of  the  ruin,  ploughed  into  the 
foundations,  pressing  them  away  from  the  frame- 
work. Then  the  walls,  side,  and  back  were 
crushed  in,  and  the  roof  fell  so  as  to  cover  all 
completely.  A more  complete  wreck  than 
this  church  could  not  have  been  made  except  by 
fire.  It  is  literally  a mass  of  firewood. 

Artisan  Reporters  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion.— More  than  120  artisans  have,  up  to  the  , 
present  time,  been  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
as  reporters  on  the  products  of  various  trades 
and  manufactures  by  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  and  the  Society  of  Arts. 
The  expenses  are  borne  partly  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee and  partly  by  the  employers  of  the  men, 
and  in  some  cases  by  the  localities  whence  the 
artisans  came.  The  rest  of  the  men  to  be 
selected  by  the  committee  will  be  immediately 
sent  to  Paris.  Some  of  the  artisan  reporters 
have  returned  to  England,  and  ate  busy  pre- 
paring tbeir  reports  in  their  respective  sections. 
The  city  of  Bristol  has  sent  ten,  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  twelve,  Leeds  six,  and  the  city  of 
Dublin  twenty-five  artisans  to  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition. 

Pillar  Letter-Boxes. — A useful  invention 
has  recently  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Oilis,  engineer,  in  some  of  the  pillar  letter-boxes 
at  Liverpool.  The  door  of  the  pillar-box  is 
made  to  shut  with  a spring,  and  in  so  shutting 
it  moves  a plate  showing  the  hour  of  the  last 
clearance.  By  this  simple  means  the  public  are 
at  once  enabled  to  ascertain  whether  the  box 
has  been  cleared  for  a particular  delivery,  and 
the  post-office  have  a check  upon  their  men. 
If  an  outlying  letter-box  were  left  uncleared,  as 
now  sometimes  happens  (or  if  cleared  before  the 
specified  time,  which  is  occasionally  the  case), 
there  would  be  a ready  means  of  detection. 
The  mechanism  would  be,  of  coarse,  worse  than 
useless  if  it  were  not  thoroughly  reliable,  but  it 
is  stated  to  have  been  successfully  at  work  in 
Liverpool  for  some  months. 

Foresiglit.  — Some  recent  occurrences  on 
railways  should  lead  careful  men  with  families 
to  look  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
assurance  companies.  Mr.  William  Hopkioson, 
of  the  Corn  Exchange,  who  was  killed  endea- 
vouring to  cross  the  line  at  Addlestoue  Station, 
and  leaves  four  children,  held  a policy  against 
accidents,  for  1,000L,  of  the  Railway  Passengers 
Assurance  Company,  Cornhill. 

Anotlier  Well,  so  called,  has  been  found  in 
the  City,  dating  from  the  Roman  occupation. 
The  site  is  No.  9,  Walbrook.  It  is  about  22  ft. 
in  depth,  the  upper  portion  being  constructed 
with  Kentish  rubble,  and  the  lower,  to  the 
extent  of  about  10  ft.  being  lined  with  chalk, 
without  cement  or  other  material  between  the 
courses. 

Obituary. — We  regret  to  learn  that  the 
family  of  Mr.  John  Everett  Millais,  R.A.,  are 
thrown  into  mourning  by  the  death  at  Powers- 
well,  Perth,  N.B.,  of  bis  second  son,  at  the 
age  of  20.  He  suffered  much  and  died 
resignedly. 


Hampton.  Court  House. — This  old  mansion’ 
erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  sold  by 
auction  on  Monday,  by  Messrs.  Slade  & Challen. 
According  to  the  Mid  Surrey  Times,  the  bidding 
commenced  at  6,000i.,  and  rose  to  14,0001. ; the 
property  being  ultimately  bought  in  at  I5,000i. 
The  reserve  price,  however,  was  not  nearly 
reached.  The  mansion  stands  in  about  8i  acres 
of  land. 

Building  iu  Edinburgh.— Building  opera- 
tions are  proceeding  apace  in  Edinburgh  and  its 
suburbs,  and  the  Scotsman  devotes  two  columns 
of  space  to  an  enumeration  of  the  new  streets 
which  are  being  laid  out  and  bnilt  on  the  May- 
field,  Preston  Grange,  Craigmillar  Park,  Lower 
Grange,  Blackford,  and  Woodburn  estates. 

Surveyorship,  Ashford. — At  a special  meet- 
ing of  the  Ashford  Local  Board,  on  the  29th 
ult.,  Mr.  A.  S.  Robinson,  late  surveyor  of  New- 
town, in  Wales,  was  elected  surveyor  to  the 
Board,  at  a salary  of  150Z.  per  annum.  There 
were  fifty  candidates. 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  ConcTccational  chapel,  East  Clifl', 
Bourncruouch.  Messrs.  Kemp,  Welsh,  A Pindar,  archi> 
lects.  No  quantities  : — 

Stroud.,  £6,274  0 0 

Minty  6,600  0 0 

Sharlan  & GriOin 4,975  0 0 

Georj’e 4,68J  0 0 

Lawson  & Stanley 4,398  15  0 

Brown  4,2<X)  0 0 

Pike 4,013  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  printing-works,  Tower-street 
St.  Giles.  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee,  architect : — 


Bywaters 

Sewell  & Son 

Brass  

Rider  & Sons 

Conder 

Merritt  & Ashby 

Shaw 

Cox  

Braid  & Co 


£8,875  0 0 
8,838  0 0 
8,690  0 0 
8,518  0 0 
8,475  0 0 
8,354  0 0 
7,954  0 0 
7,679  0 0 
7,497  0 0 


£3,397  0 0 
3,389  0 0 
3,350  0 0 
3.280  0 0 
...  2,910  0 0 

os  members  of  the  Build- 


For  the  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools,  Teddinglon.  Mr. 
laurice  H.  Pocock,  architect.  Quautities  by  Messrs. 
luU:— 

Colls  & Co.  (too  late)  .. 

Carlesa 

Coliinson 

Harris  A Booell 

Hirinbolham,  Brothers 

• Accepted.  Described  to  us  os  memoera  <ji  cuu  i>uim- 
ig  Committee,  and  the  only  compeutors  allowed  to  be 
resent  at  the  opening  of  the  tenders. 

For  boys'  school  and  residence  at  South  Pethertoo.  Mr 

[enry  Hall,  architect o, -on  n n 

» 

V.::::::::::::::::::  S S 
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^1.3“  » 0 

For  the  erection  of  cemetery  chapels,  boundary  wull.s, 
igport.  Mr.  Henry  HaU.  architect^:  - ^ ^ 


.,  Lang^ort. 
Davis 


For  farm-houBO  and  homestead,  for  the  Tytho  Farm, 
Korth  Cdl.ur,.  Mr.  H.  HMl.  .tohiteot ^ 

Pitman  & Son 

Francis  ASon 

Seward  A Norris  

Cox 


..£2,000  0 0 
. 1,985  0 0 
. l,K8d  0 0 
1,760  0 0 


,r  thr  den>oli.liiiiB  .nd  re-erectioo  oftke  Town  Arma 
Red  Lion-square,  Nottingham.  Mr.  3.  Dutton  alkir, 

. £995  0 0 

Marriott  A Wartnaby 999  0 0 

S™;.: w«  ^ o 


Tutin  

Hollingswurlh  ............ 

Ireson,  Gray,  A Wado 

.Tetley 

Biiiley 



Roberts  A Perkins  


For  olerUs’  oificca,  dispensary. 
Saint  George-in-the-East,  Middlesex. 


saini  weort;e-iii-i.uvA»=o--,  

Son,  A Aldwiuckle.  architects. 

’ £4,678  0 0 1 


Hofern. 

Somerville  

Blandford  

Wagner  

Parker  A Evans  ... 
Sampson  A Parish 
Dove,  Brothers .... 

Wise 

Crook  

Homan 

Sawyer 

Hearle 

Prout  

Taylor  A Parfitt  . 
Palmer  (accepted) 


3,895  0 0 
3,396  0 0 
3,297  0 0 
3,230  0 0 
3,29  0 0 
3,176  0 0 
3,1)50  0 0 
2,997  0 0 
2,995  0 0 
2,990  0 0 
2,876  0 0 
2,850  0 0 
2,847  0 0 
2,699  0 or 
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For  laundry,  mortuary,  &o.,  at  tlie  Highgate  Infirmary, 
for  the  OuardiauB  of  the  Ilolbora  Union.  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  architect : — 

Kirk  & Kandall £7,950  0 0 

Crockett 7,7-15  0 0 

’Ferry  & Co 7,613  0 0 

Wall,  Brothers 7,600  0 0 

Brass  7,136  0 0 

Chappell 7,370  0 0 

Mowlom  & Co.  (accepted) 7,200  0 0 


For  additional  stabling.  Castle-street,  for  Messrs.  T.  M. 
Fairclough  & Son.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Hearle  (accepted)  £793  0 0 


For  house  and  8b<m  -at  Bow-green,  Kent,  for  Messrs. 
Walls  & Son.  Mr.  G.  Friend,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  T.  Potter : — 

Wiltshire £2,377  0 0 

Clements  & Wallis  2,048  0 0 

Bridge 2,040  0 0 

Faircloth  & Son 1,975  0 0 

Calland&Son 1,950  0 0 

Bishop 1,840  0 0 

Wood  (accepted)  1,074  0 0 


For  six  cottages  at  East  Mailing,  Kent,  for  Mr.  T. 
Phillips.  Mr.  G.  Friend,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T. 
Potter : — 

Bishop  £1,701  18  0 

Wood  1,067  0 0 

Church 1,4.53  7 0 

Hodge  1,434  11  6 

Pyc  (accepted)  1,398  10  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  servants'  office,  at 
Chilston  Park,  Kent,  for  Mr.  A.  Akers  Douglas.  Mr.  G. 
Friend,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Potter : — 

Clement  & Wallis £3,080  0 0 

Bishop 2,7-18  6 0 

Vaughan  (accepted) 2,679  0 0 

Bridge 2,646  0 0 

Fowler 2,666  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  warehouse,  Adam  and  Eve- 
court,  Oxford-street,  for  Mr.  Sellick: — 

Gritten  (accepted)  £195  10  0 


For  now  offices  for  Messrs.  J.  Fuller  &,  Co.,  brewersi 
Maidenhead.  Messrs.  Cooper  & Day,  arclutects  : — 


Uroome  

£2,459 

0 

0 

Kempster  

i;990 

0 

0 

Jones  & Co 

Steven  & Baratow 

Cox  

Vilner  & Sons  (accepted)  1,864  0 0 

For  general  repairs  and  re-arrangement  of  seating  to 
8t.  Katherine  Cree  Church,  Leadenhall-street,  exclusive  of 
glazing,  heating,  and  gas-littiug.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Kotley, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdcll  & Giffard 

Browne  & Robinson  £3,485  0 0 

Greenwood 3,443  0 0 

King  & Sons  3,180  0 0 

Falkner  3,090  0 0 

Ashby  & Homer  2,959  0 0 

Colls  * Sons  2,957  0 0 

Philps  & Bisiker  2,778  0 0 

Measom  2,525  0 0 

Probble  (accepted)  1,918  0 0 


For  Chiswick  main  drainage.  Contract  No.  -4.  Mr. 
H.  0.  Smith,  engineer 
Priddlo  .... 


£8,695  0 0 

Williams,  Son,  & Waliington  ...  8,600  0 0 

Keeble 8,4'>0  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 7,828  0 0 

Crockett 7,592  10  0 

Dickinson  6,750  0 0 


For  alterations  ana  aclcutions  to  Latimer  Chapel,  Bridge- 
street,  Mile-end.  Mr.  W.  Blackmore,  architect 

Wood  £1,623  0 0 ! 

Judd 1,365  0 0 

Saunders 795  0 0 I 


For  building  house  and  shop.  No.  333,  Euston-road,  for 
Dr.  Knaggs.  Mr.  J.  R.  Fumiss,  architect : — 

Bttugh £l,2i0  0 0 

Bishop 1,148  0 0 

Hateham^iSon l.OoO  0 0 

Anley  1,048  0 0 

Gould  Sc.  Brand 1,048  0 0 

White  (accepted) 983  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Torriauo  Arms,  1-10,  Leighton-roadi 
Keutish-town,  for  Mr.  James.  Mr.  J.  R.  Furniss,  archi- 
tect : — 

Uatcham  &,  Sou  £860  0 0 

White 747  0 0 

Bishop 713  0 0 

Toma  618  0 0 

Benstead  & Sons 698  0 0 

Gould  & Brand 578  0 0 

Anley  (accepted) 630  0 0 

Tlafe-glattfor  the  above, 

Gibbs  (accepted) £109  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

N.  H.  (let  him  take  advice  on  the  spot.  The  district  BUiveyor  might 
help  him.  Uo  bae  piobabir  not  occupied  the  bouie  long  enough  to 

enable  him  to  bring  an  action  for  obetruction  Of  light  and  air). A 

Bnilder  (vould  seem  to  have  a good  ease,  but  it  would  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. He  should  hike  advice  on  the  spot). — Concrete  Houses 
(several  letters  in  reply  to  Q.  O.  shall  have  attention  next  week),— 
“I.  O.  H,— Dr.  G.-G.  W.—W.  V.—T.  R.  8.— Mr.  T.-M.  4 Co,— J.  N 

■J.  B.  IL-a  1),-T.— W.  H.  L,— T.  B.-H.  A,  O— W.  Son  4 A.— ’ 
W.  4 J.  F.— A.  T.-Sir  W.  A.-C.  G.— J.  K.— K G.— H.  0.  S.— 
J.  4 n. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addreea  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 


CHAEGES  FOE  ATTEETISEMENTS. 


SITGATIONa  VACANT,  PA1:T\ KK^ !!  [P3.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENiiiiAh  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  8d- 

Sach  additional  line  (aboni  teu  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  seriea  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
40.  may  be  obtaiaed  on  application  to  the  Pablishei. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Linee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2a.  Sd. 

Each  addiUoual  Une  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d, 

REPLIES  TO  ADVBRTISBMENTa, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  matt  In  aU  casee  be  cattei/or,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOB  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  i— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " AdvertUements  ......  Sd.perWeek. 

Forall  other-Adverlvsements 6d.  per  Week. 

PBEPATUENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.•  Stamps  mull  not  be  sent,  but  all  imall  sums  should  bs 
reiuitted  by  Cash  iu  Reglstered^Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 


the  Poet-otflee,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Pnblisher, 

Addreesed  to  No.  46,  Oitherine-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  effice 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  TUURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  shonid  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE  BUILDER''  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath,  Stone  of  Best  Quality, 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  &■  CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercli^its. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quan-ies  and  Depdts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  pai-t  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 

warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  aU  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Yorkshire  Stone. — Eveiy  description  Sawn 

or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

London  Dep6t:  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland- 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt.] 


Asxihalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


For  the  erection  of  farm-building,  Tottenham,  for  Mr. 
Howard.  Messrs.  Phillip  D.  Tuckett  Sc  Co.,  surveyors  : — 

Gibbon  <fc  Mitchell  £350  0 0 

Pocock  230  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additional  stories  to  No.  29b,  Albe- 
marle-street,  Piccadilly,  for  Mr.  Butcher.  Mr.  H.  \V. 
Ferrers,  architect : — 

Gibbon  & Mitchell  (accepted) ...  £1,417  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables  at  Cook’s  Bridge,  Lewes,  for 
Mr.  JamesNightingale.  Messrs.  Hil],Grylls,  & Wilcocks, 
architects.  Quantities  suppUed 

Somerville  & Hill £1,128  0 0 

Peters  & Bedford 1,062  10  6 

Eamie 1,053  0 0 

Longloy  1,050  0 0 

Beale 963  0 0 


Filiingtfor  the  above. 

Miugrave  Sc  Co.  (accepted) £590  0 0 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  ooureee,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sbeda  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tnnj-ooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — Thee? 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and  . 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  farther  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car* 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


Penrhyn  Slates. — Messrs.  R.  NEWTON  & 
CO.  Carnarvon,  supply  Penrhyn  best  BLUE, 
RED,  and  GREY  SLATES,  at  the  lowest  prices, 
from  Mold  J unction  to  any  town  in  England*.. 
Delivered  prices  will  he  sent  upon  applicatioiii> 
— [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  8e  Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester^ 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and . 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from- 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Reduction  in  Price  of  Small  Sizes.  [Adtt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


M&nulacturen  of 


^ pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

'-^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS 


and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Deicription. 

uej  36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

LONDON,  S.B. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 


MANUTACTUREES  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WAJiaiNG  AND  TBNTILATINa 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Sobools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  poet  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


h llluBtratlouB,  demy  8vo.  clotk,  A 


CONCRETE  : its  UsE  in  BUILDING  ; 

»iid  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  FLOORS.  ROOFS,  4tf. 


By  THOMAS  POTl'lSR. 

Clerk  of  the  Works  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Aahburtoa. 
Louden : F.  W.  REYNOLDS  4 UO.  73.  Soutbwsrk-slreet,  S.E. 


Nov  ready,  viib  43  Illustrations,  cr.  8vo.  oloth, 

MB.  BANISTER  FLETCHER’S  VeW  TEXT  BOOK, 


(QUANTITIES, 


in  Tabulated  form ; eiplaoBtory  of  the  best  methods  adopted  in  the 
measurement  ;of  Builders'  Work,  4c.  vith  Tables  of  the  vaMooa 
Trades,  Tables  of  Constants  fur  the  valuation  of  Labour,  4c. ; and  a 
con>plete  Index  for  ready  reference, 

" A good  treatise,  by  a competent  master  of  bis  sahject." — Building 

London : B.  T.  BATSFORD,  82,  High  Holbom. 


VERITY  BROTHERS. 

Patent  Ventilator,  or  Air-Propeller,  for  the 
introduction  of  Cold  or  Warm  air  into  Dwell, 
inge,  &o. 

The  machine  may  be  seen  in  action  at  their 
Show-rooms,  127,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

The  apparatus  ooneists  of  a dram  with  a 
doable  set  of  fans,  which  are  worked  by  a fly- 
wheel placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  same  axle 
as  fans.  The  motive  for  this  fly-wheel  is  arrived 
at  by  a small  jet  of  water  being  directed  on  to 
it,  causing  both  the  wheel  and  fans  to  revolve 
with  great  velocity ; the  air  passing  through  the 
machine  at  a rate  equal  to  2,500  feet  per  minute, 
if  desired,  according  to  size  of  apparatos. 

N.B. — The  above  machine  may  be  used  either 
as  an  exhansber  or  injector,  as  may  be  preferred, 
or  both  objeots  oombined. 

Also  Patentees  of  the  Fireclay  Burners  for 
Gas  Fires  and  Cooking  Purposes,  and  Patentees 
of  the  Tubular  Gas  Boiler  for  Baths  and  Con- 
servatories, &o. 

Designers  and  Manufaotarers  of  Lamps  and 
Candc-labra. 

Office  and  Works,  155,  Queen's-road,  Bays* 
water,  W.  * [Advt.] 


last  Fubliibacl,  8vo.  cloth.  30a. 

SANITARY  ENGINEERING  : a Guide 

to  the  Conatruction  of  Works  of  Sewerage  and  Houae  Drainage,  ■ 
with  Tables  for  lacilititing  the  Calculations  of  the  Eugineer. 

By  BALDWIN  LATHAM,  C.E-  M.  Inst.  C B.  F.G.S.  P.M.3.  Past 
President  of  the  Society  of  Bugineen. 

Second  edition,  vith  numerous  plates  and  woodcuts. 

London  : E.  4 F.  N.  SPUN.  46,  Cbaring-cross, 

New  York  : 46,  Broome-street. 


Sketches  for  cottages,  &c. 

By  R.  NORMAN  SHAW,  B.A 

Twenty-eight  Original  Designs,  to  scale,  wlth|platis,  each  14  Inchet' 
by  II  inches,  in  photo-Utho,  drawn  expressly  tor  thU  work.  Price  of 
" ; whole  twenty-eight  Designs  bound  in  cloth,  oneguinea  ; or  snv  of 
9 Bkeiohes  con  be  obtained  separately  lor  Is.  each.  Idst  of  subjects 
application. 

To  be  obtained  only  of  the  Publisher,  W.  H.  LASCELLE3, 

No.  121,  Buuhill-row,  London,  E.C. 


PUBLICATIONS  by  the  SOCIETY  for 

IMPROVING  the  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING 
CLASSEd:- 

DWELLINGS  for  WORKING  PEOPLE,  by  HENRY  ROBERTS.'. 
F.S.A.  7e.  cloth,  with  numerous  Ulasirations  and  Plana.  Also,  by  . 
the  Same. 

HOME  REFORM.  Fifth  Edition. 

PLANS  of  the  SOCIETY’S  MODEL  HOUSES,  DESIGNS  for 
COTTAGES,  4c. 

No.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.O. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  revired,  cloth,  flvo.  Price  Ss.  pest-tree. 4 

r MPROVED  SYSTEM  of  BOOKKEEPING 


I by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  specially  adapted  for  BUILDERS 
and  CONTRACTORS..  By  the  gainer  of  the  Bitkbeck  Prize.  ‘'A 
simple,  anil  accurate  guide.'’ — Building  Neus,  MaylOtb,  1378.- 
l^ondon  : HENRY  C.  BBVIS,  97.  Lamneth-road,  S.E. 


JOHN  WHITEHEAD  & CO.’S 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue, 


18  7 8, 

With  Revised  List  of  Prices  of 


BRICK,  TILE,  and  PIPE  MACHINES, 
With  all  the  Recent  Improvements, 
CLAY.  CRUSHING  ROLLER  MILLS, 
BRICK  and  TILE  PRESSING  MACHINES' 
PATENT  SANITARY  PIPE  MACHINES, 
PUG-MILLS,  «Seo.,  &o., 

Can  be  obtained,  post  free,  by  application  ta 
JOHN  WHITEHEAD  & CO., 
Albert  Works,  Preston* 


VoL,  XXXVL  Wo.  1858. 


SATrariT,  SepiEsiasB  14,  1878. 


IIiLUSTRATIONS 

Kew  Palace  of  Justice,  Tionna  : Interior  View.-Herr  von  Wielemans.  Architect 

Langley  Manor  House,  near  Lyndhurst,  Hants.-Mr.  J.  O.  Parmenter.  Arrhiteet 

Plan  of  Ground-floor  of  Langley  Manor  House,  Hants 


Tbs  Programme  of  the  Engtneer  and  of  the  Architect ' . . . 

The  Chlckeae  Lighthouse 

Railway  Colllaloua  aod  their  Preventioa  

Douglae,  Ib!b  of  Man  

The  Past  and  the  Kutare  of  Art-Labour  .... 

The  Late  Mr.  Darld  Coualo.  Architect 

Ad  Idler  in  Paris  and  Ita  Show  

Ancient  Reclaraatlooa . 

On  Lightning  Conductors  and  Acoidenta  by  Lightning! 

Irish  Antlquitlea  

A Long-Lost  City 

Leal  and  Zinc  Mines 

Tbo  ObelUlt  on  Its  Pedestal  !!!!.'!!!!!!!'! 

Torkehlro  Archmologlcal  Society:  Hrmlngborouiiii'and 'selbr! 

The  Oriental  Congress  at  Florence 

The  Electric  Light  at  the  Parle  Opera-House.... ..!! 


aorlal  Exchange,  Newport  ,, 


CONTENTS. 

Infections  Diseases  Hospital  Extension  ., 

TheTredeg* 

The  New  Palace  of  justice! vieSuV” 

Ljogley  Manor  House,  near  Lyndhurst, 

Tbe  UIgh-Lprel  Bridge  Question 

Works  from  Japau  

The  Trade-Unions  Congrose  at  Bristol  ! 

Concrete  Houses" 

On  Shams 

Works  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 

A Weli-sarned  TesUmoulsI  . . 

"Binisfor  Liverpool"  

The  Falkland  Memorial ....  

RslIwayCoinpanlee  and  the  Pabiio”!!! 

Abbot  Tiuiuptngton’e  Tower-roof  


The  Programme  of  the- 
EngineeT  and  of 
the  Architect. 


E have  regarded  tin 
maiu  divisions  of  thi 
professional  study  o 
the  engineer  as  far  ai 
concerns,  first,  sur 
voy ; secondly,  pnblii 
works  proper  ; anc 
thirdly,  the  applica- 
tion of  these  motor- 
powers  which  nature 
herself  offers  to  the 
service  of  man.  The 
point  thus  reached 
may,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered as  a sort  of 
landmark.  The  dis- 
covery, by  Watt,  of  a 
means  of  applying  for 
the  production  of 
motion  the  expansive 
power  of  steam,  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  engineering.  The 
mechanical  engineer 
is  sometimes  regarded 


as  if  he  occapied  a lower  position  in  h. 
B profession  than  his  civil  brother.  No  vie- 
can  bo  more  inaccurate.  The  civil  enginec 
must  be,  to  attain  any  eminence,  a mechani; 
and  a workman  also.  Our  first  engineers  ha\ 
been  mechanics.  The  minute  details  of  tl 
^locomotive  have  received  as  much  and  as  ei 
1 lightened  attention  from  Robert  Stephenson  an 
C from  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei  as  they  hav 
1 done  from  Fairbairn,  or  from  any  esclusivel 
i mechanical  man. 

i The  nse  of  steam-power,  first  for  the  drainag 

• of  mines,  then  for  the  general  movement  c 
ij  machinery,  and  thirdly,  for  propulsion  by  moi 
iab:e_  engines,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  ha 
I attained  a very  important  development  befoi 
I the  theory  of  mechanical  motor- power  was  at  a 
' properly  understood.  It  is  forty-fivo  years  sine 
1 Enccaon,  by  his  successful  construction  of  a ho: 
I air,  or  caloric,  engine,  gave  a practical  proc 
•-  that  the  value  of  the  vapour  of  water  for  mi 
I chanical  purposes  was  due  to  its  capacity  fc 
I heat ; and  that  heat  itself  was  the  source  ( 
1 motion.  The  determination  of  the  thermal  un 
1 wag  a step  of  extreme  importance  in  the  ac 
I vance  of  mechanical  science,  and  the  researche 
I which  are  now  being  daily  pressed  further  an 
I further  into  the  study  of  electricity,  point  to 

• possible  improvement  in  our  methods  of  applj 
j ing  the  force  of  nature,  as  much  in  advance  t 

our  present  mechanical  knowledge  as  that  : 
) superior  to  the  science  of  a hundred  years  sinci 
It  is  true  that  the  cost  at  which  a certain  quar 
tity  of  heat  can  be  produced  by  the  combustio 
of  coal  is  very  far  less  than  that  attainable  by  an 
other  known  process  of  chemical  decompositio 
or  recomposition.  That  fact  has  been  a barrie 


to  the  use  of  electro-motor  machinery.  But  the 
discovery  of  the  conversion  of  motion  into  the 
electric  current,  as  in  the  case  of  the  magneto- 
electric machines  of  Gramme,  is  one  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  the  ultimate  results. 
We  can  command,  in  the  tidal  movement  of  the 
sea,  a source  of  motive  power  that  is  practically 
unlimited,  as  well  as  gratuitous.  The  main 
obstacle  to  the  future  application  of  this 
power  to  the  service  of  civilised  life  is  the  diffi- 
culty  of  transmission.  The  present  means  of 
hydraulic  and  of  pneumatic  transmission  of 
power  are  limited,  costly,  and  clumsy,  as  com- 
pared  to  the  use  of  the  insulated  wire  for  the 
transmission  of  the  electric  current.  Up  to  the 
present  time  only  currents  of  low  tension  have 
been  required  for  telegraphic  purposes.  But 
the  extraordinary  results  of  the  application  of  a 
steam-engine  of  only  seven-horse  power  to  the 
production  of  the  electric  light  by  the  Gramme 
machine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  quadruple  or  multiple  divisibility  of  the 
electric  current  on  the  other,  seem  to  intimate 
that  we  are  possibly  on  the  threshold  of  brilliant 
discoveries,  as  to  the  means  of  availing  ourselves 
of  an  unlimited  source  of  motive  power  now  j 
very  little  employed  or  regarded. 

It  is  thus,  first  to  the  production,  and  secondly 
to  the  transmission,  of  mechanical  motor-power, 
that  we  hold  that  the  chief  attention  of  the 
engineer  is  invited  by  the  actual  state  of  scientific 
discovery.  The  study  of  the  accumulator,  and 
of  all  the  appliances  of  hydraulic  transmission 
of  motion,  is  already  assuming  a practical  im- 
portance  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  study  of 
the  steam-engine  itself,  whether  fi.xod,  marine, 
locomotive  j or  movable,  as  in  the  case  of  agri- 
cultural steam-engines.  As  to  the  latter,  the 
chief  attention  at  the  moment,  especially  on 
the  Continent,  is  turned  to  the  improvement  of 
what  are  called  secondary  locomotives,  which 
are  required  either  for  the  ascent  of  steep 
inclined  pianos,  or  for  the  propulsion  of  vehicles 
or  tramways  at  comparatively  low  siieeds.  It  is 
probable  that  the  advantages  thus  to  be  obtained 
are  at  present  rather  overrated  than  otherwise. 
The  economy  which  is  attainable  for  locomotion 
over  an  approximate  level,  and  at  a speed  not 
less  than  twenty  miles  per  hour,  is  so  great,  as 
compared  with  the  former  methods  of  transport, 
that  a saving  of  four-fifths  in  the  cost  is  esti- 
mated  to  have  been  obtained.  But  with  the 
introduction  of  the  counteracting  power  of 
gravity,  in  steep  ascents,  and  with  the  redac- 
tion of  speed,  the  great  economical  advantages 
bend  to  disappear.  We  may  find  a steam-engine 
cheaper  than  a pair  of  bullocks  to  take  a given 
load  up  a given  bill.  Bat  it  will  be  the  persons 
who  have  to  ascend  the  hill  who  will  have,  as 
a rale,  to  provide  and  apply  the  engine-power. 
There  will  not  be  even  that  return  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  capital  of  independent 
persons,  who  merely  seek  a profit  for  their 
money,  that  is  afforded  by  our  railways  j and 
even  that  is  now  only  4'32  per  cent. 

After  the  general  study  of  the  engineer  with 
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regard  to  the  apparatus  for  the  production,  and 
for  tbo  transmission,  of  mechanical  motor-power, 
comes  the  wide  field  for  his  skill  in  the  applica- 
tion of  such  power.  Here  wo  enter  on  me- 
chanism proper; — industrial  mechanism,  the 
substitution  of  mechanical  contrivances,  exact 
in  their  operation,  for  human  skill,  which  is  less 
exact.  The  lino  may  here  bo  drawn  with  un- 
usual  precision  between  mechanism  and  art, — 
between  the  mechanic  and  the  artist.  It  may 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that  we  anticipate 
that  almost  anything,  for  the  production  of 
which  skill  may  be  acquired  as  matter  of 
routine,  will  sooner  or  later,  be  better,  as  well 
as  more  cheaply,  effected  by  machinery  than  by 
human  fingers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  that 
into  which  the  real  soul  and  genius  of  the  artist 
enters, — all  that  which  no  toil  or  labour  will 
enable  an  unsympathetic  scholar  to  acquire, — 
will  remain  the  province  of  man  as  distinguished 
from  machinery.  In  the  vast  factories  now 
erected  for  the  production  of  textile  fabrics,  the 
operatives  are  becoming,  more  and  more,  the 
mere  attendants  on  the  machines.  The  saving 
of  labour  is  now  being  made  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  number  of  spindles,  of  looms,  or 
of  other  machines,  which  can  be  tended  by  one 
man.  But  while  a faultless  and  accurate  piece 
of  machine-made  lace,  for  example,  is  tamed 
out  at  an  incredibly  low  price  per  superficial 
inch,  the  manufacture  of  this  fabric  does  not 
lower  the  price  of  Rose  Point  or  of  Honibon. 
The  individuality  of  the  artist,  even  in  so  humble 
a matter  as  the  execution  of  a delicate  pattern 
iu  thread,  can  never  be  attained  by  the  machine* 
When  what  is  wanted  are  great  numbers  of 
indistinguishable  copies,  they  will  be  produced, 
from  year  to  year,  cheaper  (and  it  may  be  hoped 
better)  by  the  mechanic.  When  what  is  required 
is  to  gratify  the  taste,  or  to  elevate  the  tone,  it 
will  always  remain  the  province  of  the  artist. 

It  is,  of  course,  far  beyond  our  present  limits 
to  attempt  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  power.  An  instance  which 
may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
triumphs  of  this  branch  of  mechanics,  of  recent 
times,  is  the  sewing  machine.  While  for  many 
purposes  tbe  work  done  by  this  instrument  is 
inferior  to  hand-work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
burden  of  an  enormous  amount  of  purely 
mechanical  oil  is  thus  taken  off  mankind, 
or  rather  womankind.  The  only  question  is, 
how  far  the  workwoman  has  been  raised  in  the 
social  scale  by  the  invention.  We  very  much 
fear  that  it  is  precisely  where  the  heaviest 
burden  formerly  fell  that  it  is  least  diminished, 
even  if  changed  in  the  mode  of  its  incidence, 
by  the  change.  Amongst  the  most  striking  of 
the  modern  mechanical  applications  of  scientific 
principles,  of  comparatively  late  discovery, 
may  be  named  the  bicycle  5 and  tbe  beautiful 
American  drilling  machine,  in  which  one  coil  of 
fiexible  steel  wire  revolves  within  another,  and 
the  instrnment  while  rapidly  working  may  be 
ipplied  in  any  direction.  The  more  wide 
becomes  our  acquaintance  with  the  field  of 
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meclianical  invention,  the  more  profound  will  be 
our  conviction  that  the  engineer  is,  in  this  branch 
of  his  calling,  but  at  the  very  commencement 
of  an  immeasurable  progress. 

Among  those  special  mechanical  indastries 
which  at  the  present  moment  demand  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  engineer,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  transmission  of  signals  to  a distance 
by  electricity,  whether  they  are  designea  to 
attract  the  eye  or  the  ear;  the  application  of 
the  same  power  to  purposes  of  illumination, 
whether  by  way  of  instant  ignition  and  ex- 
tinction of  coal  gas,  or  as  a direct  source  of 
light;  the  labour-saving  machinery  of  which 
the  farmer  is  daily  making  more  and  more 
use,  and  the  application  of  steam  locomotive 
power  to  what  are  called  secondary  purposes, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  ascent  of  steep  bills,  or  to 
the  propulsion  of  vehicles  through  the  streets  of 
populous  towns.  In  these  matters,  we  see  on 
the  one  hand  the  successful  application  of  patient 
care,  and  even  the  flashes  of  brilliant  genius.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  we  have  to  lament  the  adoption 
of  suggestions,  any  one  of  which  may  in  itself 
be  good,  but  which,  taken  together,  are  mutually 
exclusive.  Such,  for  example,  is  to  be  found  in 
a recent  report  on  local  railways,  or,  as  we 
should  call  them,  tramways,  in  France,  in  which 
the  combination  of  gradient,  engine-power, 
weight  of  rails,  and  possible  weight  of  train,  is 
BO  impi’acticably  proportioned  that  no  train  could 
exceed  a gross  weight  of  7i  tons,  exclusive  of 
the  engine  ; while  a rate  of  charge  eqnal  to  that 
at  present  made  for  horse  haulage  by  the 
common  road  would  be  insuiheient  to  make  any 
return  on  the  capital  expended.  Here  is  a case 
in  which  the  schoolmaster  is  signally  abroad, 
and  in  which  the  need  of  sonnd  scientific  pro- 
gramme is  abundantly  illustrated. 

When  we  turn  from  the  rungh  programme  of 
the  study  proper  for  the  education  of  the  engi- 
neer  to  that  appropriate  to  the  architect,  we  shall 
see  that  there  is  at  the  same  time  a close  rcsem- 
bianco,  and  a sensible  difference,  in  the  points 
which  it  is  needful  to  block  out,  as  compared 
with  those  already  indicated.  As  the  study  of 
the  engineer  commences  with  survey,  so  does 
that  of  the  architect.  Bub  as  the  aim  of  the 
former  is  to  work  in  accordance  with  mechanic  a’ 
law  and  routine,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  to 
produce  the  work  of  the  artist,  so  from  the  very 
commencement  of  their  studies  should  a certain 
difference  of  bias  be  impressed  on  the  respective 
pursuits  of  two  students.  We  have  regarded 
survey,  as  conducted  by  the  onginecr,  as  com- 
posed of  two  branches, — that  of  the  making  of 
maps,  plans,  and  diagrams,  and  that  of  the  in- 
spection of  materials  and  workmanship.  This 
second  branch  is  common  to  the  two  professions, 
— the  differences,  when  they  exist,  being  only 
those  of  detail.  Bnt  while  the  work  of  the 
engineer,  in  the  wider  branch  of  science,  is 
mathematical,  that  of  the  architect  is  artistic. 
Not  that  tho  importance  of  exact  and  actual 
measurement  of  details  is  to  be  undervalued. 
Not  that  the  drawing-board,  the  T and  set 
squares,  the  dividers,  and  the  compasses, 
ought  to  be  less  familiar  implements  for 
the  one  pupil  than  for  the  other.  Not 
even  that  we  undervalue  for  the  engineer 
tho  use  of  the  sketch-book.  But  his  sketch- 
book, if  what  it  ought  to  be,  will  bo  something 
very  different  from  that  of  the  architect.  A 
certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  freehand  draw- 
ing, desirable  for  every  one,  is  indispensable 
for  the  stndent  of  architecture.  Above  all,  he 
must  be  gifted  with  that  power, — rare  as  it  may 
be, — which  enables  a man  to  see  a picture 
where  it  exists ; in  fact,  to  appreciate  the 
pictorial  in  nature.  The  survey  of  the  archi- 
tect, in  this  sense,  consists  in  tho  filling  his 
mind  with  the  noblest  and  best  specimens  of 
structural  beauty  and  excellence.  Itis  memory, 
no  less  than  his  note-book,  will  be  enriched,  his 
taste  will  be  formed,  and  his  judgment  en- 
lightened by  travel  and  observation.  Not  only 
will  ho  have  to  view  a building  in  the  grand,  to 
appreciate  the  proportions  of  its  most  striking 
features,  and  to  apprehend  the  law  of  archi- 
tectural subordination,  bnt  he  will  at  the  same 
time  become  awai*e  how  far  climate  and  situa- 
tion are  elements  of  style.  He  will  understand 
how  Egyptian  architects  burrowed  in  the  live 
rock  for  a grateful  shade  from  the  burning  sun 
of  Africa ; how  Greek  and  Italian  architects 
were  contented  with  the  artificial  shade  of  peri- 
style or  of  vault  for  the  brief  heat  of  the 
Mediterranean  summer;  how  Teutonic  archi- 
tects throw  np  pointed  and  gabled  roofs  to 
throw  off  the  bnrdeu  of  the  winter  snows. 
Ar  the  survey  of  the  engineer  gives  him  exact 


measurements  of  space,  so  the  survey  of  the 
architect  should  give  him  truthful  ideas  as  to 
situation,  adaptation,  and  proportion. 

Distinct  from  this  preparatory  schooling  and 
enrichment  of  the  mind  is  scientific  knowledge  of 
structure,  both  as  to  mathematical  construction 
and  as  to  strength  of  materials.  Here  the  archi- 
tect for  the  most  part  has  to  deal  with  problems 
of  less  magnitude  than  the  engineer  ; and  tables 
and  examples  will  be  readily  forthcoming  to  guide 
his  ordinary  practice.  But  the  higher  and  more 
scientific  forms  of  structure’;  the  groiued  arch, 
the  flying  buttress,  the  frozen  cobwebs  of  such 
ceilings  as  those  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  Henry 
VII.’s  Chapel,  St.  George’s  Chapel,  with  penden- 
tives  that  seem  to  mock  tho  iinsleeping  power 
of  gravity  ; the  heavy  dome  of  a Michelangelo 
or  of  a Wren  ; must  contain  no  secret  hidden  from 
his  research.  Perfect  structural  skill,  founded 
on  mathematical  knowledge,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  mind  of  the  archi- 
tect. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  structural  skill  must 
rank  what,  if  we  retain  the  original  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word,  may  be  called  the  economical 
skill  of  the  architect— his  ability  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  honse.  This  part  of  his  qualifi- 
cation  may  be  described  as  the  education  and 
organisation  of  common  sense.  It  is  the  portion  of 
education  which  is  most  usually  and  most  cruelly 
neglected,  not  in  one  pursuit  alone,  hut  in  the 
general  up-bringing  of  the  young  men  and  hoys 
of  England.  By  tho 'Service  of  this  faculty  the 
architect  learns,  as  if  instinctively,  to  make  the 
best  of  a given  site,  to  proportion  means  to  object, 
to  subordinate  parts  to  the  whole,  as  a matter  of 
distribution  of  space.  All  questions  of  sanitary 
provision  hero  come  in  ; not  only  as  to  drainage, 
ventilation,  illumination,  and  removal  of  smoke, 
but  as  to  due  proportion  of  open  area  to  building, 
of  vestibule  and  staircase  to  rooms,  of  offices 
and  stabling  to  residences.  An  architect  pos- 
sessed of  this  kind  of  ability  will  never  run  a 
lino  of  street  so  as  to  cross  a line  of  thorough- 
fare and  cut  off  a main  street  ventilation,  as  we 
so  often  see  done  in  some  of  the  ever-growing 
suburbs  of  London.  He  would  as  soon  make  his 
drains  run  up  hill  (as  in  fact  has  been  done 
with  some  of  the  main  drainage  of  London). 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  midervalue,  or  to 
neglect,  this  important  part  of  the  education  of 
the  architect.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  use 
and  tho  value  of  his  advice. 

To  these,  the  mechanical,  although  far  from 
being  the  self-moving  parts  of  his  art,  has  to  be 
added  yet  another  element, — tho  costhetic. 
Taste,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  given  to  him  who 
has  it  not;  but  it  may  be  cultivated  in  him  who 
has  it,  even  if  the  portion  with  which  he  is 
naturally  gifted  he  but  meagre.  And  even  taste 
may  be  aided  by  intelligent  perception  of  struo- 
tural  fltness.  For  all  those  features  of  building 
which  give  the  finest  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
there  is  a structural  reason.  The  man  -who 
attempts  to  beautify  a building  by  a.ppHqu4 
ornament,  stuck  on  without  reason  arising  from 
stiTicture,  produces  only  costly  abominations. 
It  requires  a noble  and  a cultured  taste  to  make 
structural  lines  assume  the  most  pictorial  forms, 
as  is  the  case  in  so  much  of  onr  pointed  eccle- 
siastical work.  But  the  man  who  is  unaware  of 
this  primrry  principle  of  decoration  is  like  one 
who  builds  sham  rains  to  decorate  a newly^ 
planted  shrubbery.  The  lamp  of  truth  can  never 
be  left  unlighted  by  any  one  who  aspires  to  the 
fame  or  the  name  of  an  architect,  except  at  the 
cost  of  his  reputation. 

Brief  and  imperfect  as  the  above  sketch 
admittedly  is,  it  may  yet  not  ho  altogether 
without  use.  The  traveller  who  is  encumbered 
with  parcels  soon  becomes  aware  of  the  comfort 
and  advantage  that  be  derives  from  a list  of  his 
impedimenta.  He  knows  each  package,  no 
doubt,  well  enough.  Yet  if  they  are  not  num- 
bered  or  catalogued  he  will  often  feel  puzzled 
to  tell  which  is  missing  in  the  hurry  of  a railway 
station.  The  value  of  order,  even  of  the  most 
simple  and  nnartificial  kind  of  order,  is  often 
incalculable.  Were  those  who  direct  architec- 
tural education  to  set  before  themselves  the 
task  of  blocking  out  the  duties  of  the  profession 
—of  watching  against  the  danger  of  directing 
any  one,  instead  of  giving  attention  in  proper 
proportion  to  all— the  buildings  now  going  on  all 
over  the  country  would  be  of  a higher  stamp  than 
is  too  often  the  case.  It  is  no  donbt  true,  when 


proportions,  bnt  which  yet  pains  the  educated 
eye,  on  a closer  approach,  by  its  rudeness  or 
even  vulgarity  of  detail.  It  is  quite  intelligible 
that  as  architects  have  become  aware  of  this 
deficiency  their  efforts  to  obviate  it  may  have 
led  them  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction.  In 
the  carefnl  study  of  the  best  details  of  the  old 
masters  the  students  have  bnt  too  naturally 
lost  what  is  more  important  than  any  detail, 
namely,  grasp  of  the  dominant  idea.  With  men 
of  real  taste,  and  real  desire  to  excel,  it  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  give  this  hint.  When  the  archi- 
tect takes  breath— steps  back  from  his  drawing, 
board,  as  the  painter  does  from  the  easel, — ask® 
himself,  “ What,  after  all,  was  the  oi  igiual 
motive  of  this  moulding,  or  of  that  feature 
of  detail?”  he  may  often  start  to  see  how  he 
is  forgetting  the  whole  in  a too  careful  study^  of 
the  parts.  The  essential  value  of  an  exhaustive- 
programme  may  thus  be  held  to  be  twofold, 
both  to  the  architect  and  to  the  engineer. 
First,  it  should  insure  exhaustive  study,  by 
enumerating  every  branch  of  skill  and  learning 
proper  to  the  profession.  Secondly,  it  should 
insure,  by  tbe  order  of  its  own  arrangement,  a, 
corresponding  order  in  the  mind  of  tbe  student, 
and  a fib  subordination  of  parts  to  a complete 
and  perfect  whole. 


THE  CHICKENS  LIGHTHOUSE. 

The  word  “seaside”  has  for  many  a prosaic  and 
dullratherthan  an  exciting  and  interesting  mean- 
ing.  The  promenade,  the  sands,  tbe  monotonous 
lodging-house,  or  the  overcrowded  hotel, — these 
are  tbe  first  thoughts  suggested,  we  fear,  to  toe 
many  by  these  two  monosyllables.  Bub,  as  the 
late  Canon  Kingsley,  Mr.  Gosse,  and  others  have 
coDSpicuonaly  shown,  the  seaside  teems  with- 
never-ending  interests,  and  in  its  changing  scenes 
tho  imagination  may  find  the  most  opposing 
contrasts,  as  Wordsworth  has  well  suggested  in 
his  fine  lines  on  the  picture  of  Peel  Castle,  Isle 
of  Mao,  which  was  painted  by  his  friend,  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  for  at.  one  time  the  castle  is 
all  peace : — 

I would  have  planted  thcc,  thou  hoarj  pile. 

Amid  a world  how  different  from  this. 

Beside  a sea  that  could  not  cease  to  smile 
On  trauquil  laud  beneath  a sky  of  bliss.’ 

At  another  it  is  seen  in  all  tho  solemnity  of  aa 
Atlantic  storm  : — 

" And  this  huge  castle  standinc  here  sublime, 

I love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  braves. 

Cased  in  the  unfeeling  armour  of  old  time, 

Tho  lightning,  the  fierce  wind,  aud  trampling  waves. 

It  is  a building  not  cased  yet  in  “ tho  unfeel- 
ing armour  of  old  time,”  but  with  new  and  solid 
granite  blocks,  yet  equally  unharmed  by  “ the 
trampKng  waves,”  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
seaside  study.  The  Isle  of  Man  itself  is  a some- 
what remote  spot,  and  scarcely  anywhere  on  it 
is  it  possible  to  lose  sight  of  the  sea.  Its  southern 
coast  presents  bold  and  lofty  cliffs  to  the  sea, 
and  there  may  bo  seen  here  pieces  of  coast 
scenery  quite  equal  in  grandeur  to  those  Cornish 
cliffs  which  we  have  so  recently  seen  depicted 
by  Mr.  Brett’s  exact  brush.  Right  at  the 
end  of  this  southern  portion,  and  divided  from  the 
mainland  by  a sound  some  quarter  of  a mile  in 
breadth,  through  which  the  tide  rushes,  except 
at  the  moments  of  high  and  low  water, 
with  the  disturbance  of  a mill  ^ race,  and 
with  a hundred  times  its  force,  lies  another 
island,  the  Calf  of  Man.  Here  live  some 
rabbits  and  sheep,  the  inmates  of  a singlo 
farm,  and  the  lighthouse-keepers’  families? 
and  lastly,  a spot  in  the  wastes  of  the  ocean, 
three-quarters  of  a mile  distant  from  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  Calf  is  the  Cliickens  Rock, 
and  firmly  bnilt  upon  it  is  the  Chickens  Light- 
house. This  rock  had  for  many  years  been  a 
danger  to  navigation,  for  it  rose  out  of  deep 
water,  aud  was  only  visible  at  low  tide.  More- 
over, the  neighbouring  coast  is  of  a perilous 
character,  with  its  strong  currents  and 
bound  cliffs,  and  many  a good  vessel  has  perished 
on  tbe  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Accordingly 
it  was  determined  to  erect  a lighthouse  on  this 
perilous  rock,  and  in  1870  the  work  was  begun 
by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Hunter,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  D.  & T.  Stevenson,  the  well-known 
marine  engineers  of  Edinburgh.  It  was 
pleted  in  1873,  but  it  was  some  time  after  tha 
date  before  it  was  ready  for  actual  use,  so  that 


,00  often  tae  case,  ii  is  no  uuuoi,  Liue,  wiicx.  it  is  only  a few  years  ago  that  its 
look  back  to  the  work  of  architects  of  a former)  to  illamine  the  surroundmg  seas.  It  is  true  tiiai 


generation,  that  much  ignorance  aud  neglect  of 
detail  often  characterise  their  work.  We  may 
see  many  a building  which,  viewed  at  a certain 
distance,  is  imposing  from  its  just  or  even  noble 


previously  there  were  two  lighthouses  on  the  Cali 
of  Man,  erected  in  the  year  1818,  whose  lign 
was  visible  for  twenty-two  miles;  but  it  wai 
found  that  from  tbe  considerable  height  ot  tn< 
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id  above  the  sea  level  these  lights  veere  by  no 
lans  the  guide  and  protection  which  was 
sirable  in  so  dangerous  a spot.  The  material 
the  Chickens  Lighthouse  is  Scotch  granite, 
im  the  quarries  of  Dalbeattie;  the  blocks  are 
•ge,  and  are  dovetailed’one  into  another,  so  as 
their  union  to  add  firmness  to  their  resist- 
>|ce  to  the  sea.  The  structure  was  first  of  all 
ijilt  at  Port  St.  Mary,  each  stone  was  then 
■jmbered,  and  was  carried  in  a lighter  to  the 
; 'k,  a distance  of  some  five  miles.  Bub  the 
1 Bculties  of  winds  and  tides  made  the  actual 
) itance  more  material  than  had  these  great 
I )cks  to  be  carried  on  a sea  always  quiet  and 
liooth,  though  in  this  respect  the  work  was  not 
I arduous  as  that  in  connexion  with  the  Skerry- 
V re  Lighthouse,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
? id,  which  is  sixteen  miles  distant  from  the 
'urost  land.  When  completed,  the  Chickens 
; jhthouse  had  cost  88,000i.,  but  it  was  a work 
' lich  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  humanity 
uld  have  been  cheap  at  double  this  sum. 
f.  [t  is  not  every  day  that  it  is  possible  to  visit 
jh  an  uncommon  object  of  the  sea-side  ns  the 
ickons  Lighthouse,  and  it  was  with  no  little 
asurc  that  we  lately  availed  ourselves  of  an 
\ jortunity  of  visiting  this  important  addition 
■ the  lighthouses  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  is  it 
)ry  day  that  it  is  accessible,  for  the  rapid 
I es  which  rush  round  the  Isle  of  Man  become 
lOn  disturbed  by  only  a moderate  breeze 
i ficult  and  even  dangerous  for  boats,  even 
I leu  manned  by  men  who  have  known  each 
i jk  from  their  very  boyhood,  and  the  Chickens 
! ck  itself,  once  the  favourite  resting-place  of 
Dthor  Carey’s  Chickens,  lies  in  the  middle  of  a 
i )id  rush  of  the  tide,  which  often  makes  land- 
[ f an  impossibility,  and  at  the  best  of  times  it 
j anly  within  two  hours  of  low  water  that  it  is 
i ssible  to  disembark  on  the  rock.  Thus 

I ring  tho  storms  of  winter  the  rock  is  often 
iccessible  for  three  or  four  weeks  together, 

1 tho  lighthouse-keepers  live  as  much  cut  off 
m their  homes  as  though  they  were  imprisoned 
a distant  island  in  some  far-off  ocean. 

3ut  it  was  a sonny  and  tranquO  August 
irning  when  wo  set  off  from  the  fishing  village 
Port  St.  Mary  in  the  official  boat  which  every 
tnight,  if  possible,  conveys  provisions  to  the 
5k.  We  say  official  boat,  because  the  Chickens 
jhthouse  is  under  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
ssioners  of  Northern  Lights,  and  is  thus 
jarded,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  light- 
uses  of  Great  Britain,  a Scotch  light.  We 
d a cargo  of  loaves  and  beef,  many  casks  of 
ter,  and  some  of  ale,  and  four  men  to  pull 
r craft  if  the  wind  were  unfavourable  for  sail- 
f.  As  we  went  along  beneath  the  lofty  cliffs 
I Spanish  Head,  and  passed  the  fleet  of 
pring. boats  in  the  calm  morning  working 
bir  way  to  sea,  a more  picturesque  aspect  of 
fe  ocean  could  not  have  been  desired.  In 
lout  an  hour  we  put  into  a rocky  cove  called 
b South  Harbour,  near  the  end  of  the  Calf, 
liose  surface  presented  a rich  expanse  of 
[lour  where  the  hillocks  of  purple  heather  were 
'ited  to  thick,  low  bashes  of  tho  dwarf  yellow 
irse.  Here  we  landed  a visitor  to  tho  lighthouse- 
lepere’  families,  and  took  on  board  the  lif^ht- 
luss-keeper  whose  fortnight  off  duty  had  ex- 
bed  ; for  there  aro  three  regular  keepers,  and 
tourth  who  is  a sort  of  supernumerary,  and 
ch  of  these  men  has  to  serve  on  the  rock  for 
k weeks,  and  then  he  has  a fortnight  on  shore, 
imnding  the  cliffs  which  form  tho  extreme 
-uth-western  point  of  the  Calf,  an  isolated  mass 
■ rock  undermined  by  tho  sea,  and  which  is 
cally  known  as  tho  Borrow,  the  tide  was  rush- 
g by  the  rocks  like  the  current  of  a great  river, 
id  the  sea  around  was  a mass  of  irregular  and 
waves.  ^ Passing  these,  wo  reached  the 
iCk  where  the  tide  was  running  past  with  a strong 
It  a more  tranquil  current.  The  knowledge  of 
»6  boatmen  enabled  ns  to  make  fast  in  the  little 
wve  which  forms  the  species  of  rock  harbour, 
lit  the  tide  was  then  too  high  to  land,  and  for 
iwhile  the  time  was  passed  in  landing  provi- 
)D3  with  a swing  rope.  For  some  time  after 
le  landing  had  been  effected,  we  amused  our- 
till  the  putting  ashore  of  spars  and  em- 
ftrkation  of  empty  casks  and  chests  was  com- 
leted  by  the  sport  of  fishing  for  what  in  those 
irts  are  termed  blocken  (AnglicS,  coal  fish, — 
lerlangus  carbonanus) , which  at  this  season  of 
*0  year  appear  where  the  tide  is  rapid  in 
•eat  shoals.  They  agitate  the  surface  of  the 
jater,  which  appears  alive  with  the  heads  and 
Ills  of  fish,  and  at  such  times  seize  greedily  on  an 
tificial  fly.  They  looked  in  the  clear  deep  water 
liich  lapped  the  rock  like  a mass  of  mad  fish, 

' fctey>  various  in  size,  dashed  over  and  around 


each  other.  Tho  sea  presented  a cheerful 
sight:  there  were  some  sixty  of  the  herring 
fleet,  with  their  sober  brown  sails,  some  working 
by  the  cliff.s,  others  barely  visible  in  tho 
horizon,  and  here  the  smoke  of  a steamer  was 
seen,  and  there  the  white  sails  of  a trader  going 
down  Channel,  and  rising  above  was  the  graceful 
gray  pile  of  granite  so  smooth  and  yet  so  strong, 
and  the  men  cheerfully  working  at  their  stores, 
and  around 

“ motion  but  tho  moviu'j'tiiio,  a breezo," 

that  it  was  not  easy  to  conceive  this  scene  in 
its  other  aspect, — tho  rock  deserted,  the  open- 
ings to  the  lighthouse  closed,  the  waves  swirling 
round  the  impervious  pile,  and,  to  quote  again 
from  the  same  admirable  poem  of  Wordsworth  : 

“ This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore.” 

What,  byway  of  courtesy,  may  be  termed  the 
door,  was  reached  by  an  iron  ladder  fixed  to  tho 
wall,  about  -iO  ft.  in  height  from  the  base  of  the 
lighthouse,  which  wo  may  observe  en  passant  is 
142  ft.  in  height,  being  the  highest  yet  con- 
structed,  and  42  ft.  in  diameter  at  tho  rock, 
whilst  the  thickness  of  tho  wall  at  the  entrance 
door  is  9 ft.,  and  at  the  height  of  90  ft.  it  is 
reduced  to  2 ft.  11  in.  Up  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  basement  floor  the  structure  is  a 
solid  mass  of  stone,  and  afterwards  it  rises 
until  it  is  terminated  by  a bell-shaped  summit, 
the  centre  of  which  is  one  immense  piece  of 
granite  dovetailed  into  the  surrounding  stones, 
and  which  forms  tho  middle  of  the  floor  of  one 
of  the  topmost  compartments  or  chambers. 

What  wo  have  termed  tho  basement  floor,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  lowest  chamber,  is 
wholly  occupied  by  the  coal-bin  and  tho  water- 
cistern.  The  second  compartment  is  entirely 
filled  by  the  oil-tank.  Then  comes  tho  store- 
room, then  the  kitchen,  then  tho  workshop  and 
library,  then  two  chambers,  each  occupied  by 
sleeping-berths  one  above  another,  and  then 
there  was  the  machinery -room,  and  finally, 
fixed  on  an  iron  stage,  was  the  dioptric  re- 
volving light  apparatus,  the  lamp  being  sur- 
rounded by  very  powerful  magnifying  lenses 
more  than  6 ft.  in  height,  whilst  outside  it  was 
encircled  by  a gallery  or  iron  stage,  and  the 
whole  being  enclosed  in  what  may  best  bo 
described  as  a glass  honse,  which  forms  the 
top  of  the  lighthouse.  The  two  bolls  which, 
when  the  sea  is  overhung  by  fog,  sound  every 
half-minuto  their  melancholy  note,  are  placed 
on  a gallery  running  round  and  outside  the 
machinery-rooni.  The  lense.s  are  fi.xed  in  a 
frame  which  revolves  slowly,  so  that  the  light 

exhibited  at  fixed  intervals,  and  the  same 
machinery  serves  to  toll  the  bells  when  neces- 
sary. The  machinery  is  of  the  same  description 
as  that  which  works  a clock,  and  requires  to  be 
wound  up  every  hour,  as  tho  rope  runs  down  in 
that  period  of  time.  As  a man  has  to  bo  on  tho  , 
watch  for  a fog,  and  to  see  that  the  light  is  burn-  j 
iug  brightly  throughout  the  night,  the  short  time  j 
which  the  machinery  runs  is  prolsnbly  no  actual  | 
dra'vvback.  But  there  can,  we  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  bo  better  if  the  machinery 
did  not  need  attending  to  so  frequently,  for  in 
some  lighthouses  there  might  be  fewer  men  and 
more  duties,  and  many  things  might  happen 
which  the  short  time  of  the  running  of  tho  rope 
mio-hb  seriously  affect.  It  is  not  out  of  the 
ram^e  of  probability  that  the  keeper  on  duty 
might  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  frame  might  cease  to  revolve  from 
want  of  being  wound  np  at  the  proper  time. 
But  Messrs.  Stevenson  have  added  so  much  to 
the  value  of  the  dioptric  plan,  and  are  so  skilled 
in  their  profession,  that  the  time  may  come 
when  they  will  improve  this  portion  of  the 
lighthouse  apparatus. 

As  regards  the  other  portions  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  building,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a more  cosy  abode  under  the  cirenm- 
stances.  The  men  are  all  supplied  with  books 
by  means  of  a circulating  library,  of  which  the 
several  lighthouses  under  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights  are  the 
members,  and  each  work,  after  a circulation 
from  rock  to  rock,  finally  finds  itself  made  a 
oermanent  addition  to  the  library  of  some  one 
■,f  tbo  lighthouses.  The  lot  of  men  m a light- 
house  on  a submerged  rock  such  as  the  Cbickona 
or  the  Skerry  vore,  is  of  course  much  more  deso- 
late than  that  of  those  on  the  point  of  some 
Dortion  of  the  mainland,  and  it  is  somewhat  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  means  do  not  exist  for 
housing  a boat  and  moving  it  to  or  from  the 
water.  It  is  true  that  it  is  seldom  that  it  would 
be  possible  at  the  Chickens  Rock  to  manage 
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a small  boat  with  only  a couple  of  hands,  bn*’' 
there  are  lighthouses  being  erected  on  other 
rocks  in  other  seas,  where  such  an  apparatus 
would  be  available,  and  there  might  be  a timo 
when  sneh  a boat  might  be  tho  means  of  saving 
human  life. 

Again,  it  is  becoming  an  interesting  question  in 
regard  to  lighthoosea,  but  one  which  we  have  not 
space  to  discuss  at  length  in  this  paper,  whether 
oil  should  not  be  superseded  by  electricity  or  gas. 
The  two  objects  to  be  aimed  at  arc,  clicfipncss 
in  the  cost  of  tho  illuminating  material  and 
powerfulness  to  give  light,  and  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  gas  has  the  supremacy  over  oil 
in  this  last  point.  But  here  again,  a lighthouee 
on  a rock  in  the  sea  and  one  on  the  land  differs, 
espBoially  as  regards  their  capabilities  of  being 
supplied  with  coal.  There  is  a lighthouse 
shortly  to  be  erected  on  Langness  Point,  in  tho 
Isle  of  Man,  the  ground  for  which  has  already 
been  surveyed,  and  it  is  possible  that  somo 
changes  as  respects  tho  above  poinis  may 
be  introduced  into  it.  But  at  the  same  time 
tho  Chickens  Lighthouse  presents  tlie  latest 
and  most  admirable  specimen  of  the  light- 
house fixed  on  an  isolated  rock  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean,  and  when  we  consider  how  much 
work  in  tho  erection  of  lighthouses  there  is  to 
be  done  in  tho  British  Colonies,  and  on  the 
coaat.s  of  many  countries,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  to  an  example  more  worthy  of  imitation. 
For  no  work  could  bo  a greater  success,  both 
as  regards  tho  manner  in  which  its  construc- 
tion was  carried  out,  and  its  actual  structure, 
considering  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended,  than  the  Chickens  Lighthouse. 

When  the  survey  was  completed,  and  our  boat 
was  laden  with  its  cargo,  and  tho  keeper  whose 
fortnight  of  leisure  had  arrived  was  on  board,  wo 
left  the  rock  to  its  four  inhabitants,  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  the  low  beams  of  the  western  sun 
were  glittering  on  the  rising  tide,  and  there 
was  uotbing  visible  but  tho  silent  gray 
pillar  encircled  by  tho  waste  of  waters,  the 
lessening  sails  of  the  fishing-boats,  aud  the 
cormorants  flying  low  over  tho  evening  sea. 


RAILWAY  COLLISIONS  AND  THEIR 
PREVENTION. 

One  comfort  may  be  drawn,  by  way  of 
assurance  as  to  the  future,  from  tho  disastrous 
collision  at  Sittiogbonrne  on  August  31,  followe  1 
as  it  was  by  a no  less  alarming,  though  happily 
a less  diastrons,  error  at  Princes  Risborough 
within  six  hours;  and,  indeed,  by  nearly  daily 
misfortune  since.  We  need  not  refer  to  tho 
comparative  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  railway 
traveller  from  such  wholesale  slaughter  as  that 
of  which  the  Thames  has  just  bom  the  scene. 
The  thirty-six  passengers,  and  tweniy-eight  rail- 
way servants,  killed  from  canses  beyond  their 
own  control  on  the  railways  of  tho  United  King- 
dom ill  1876  bear  but  a small  proportion  to  the 
terrible  sum  total  drowned  off  Woolwich.  Even 
if  we  add  tho  1,481  cases  of  reported  injury, 
many  of  which  may  have  been  comparatively 
slight,  we  shall  find  that  the  proportion  is  but 
one  injury  to  every  430,000  passengers.  But 
statistical  comfort  is  but  poor  consolation. 
Relative  safety,  no  doubt,  is  a matter  impoi’tant 
to  study.  But  what  the  tmveller  demands  is 
absolute  safety,  so  far  as  it  is  within  bhe_ range  of 
hnman  forethought  and  human  care  to  insure  it. 
As  to  that,  then,  we  can  speak  with  some  certi- 
tude. The  means  which  have  been  invented,  and 
to  a‘^reat  extentod  adopted,  for  the  prevention  of 
such  collisions  as  those  in  question,  have  never 
yet  been  known  to  fail.  Where  these  catas- 
trophes have  occurred  has  been  precisely  where 
these  means  have  not  been  applied.  We  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  system  of  interlocking  points 
and  signals.  Tho  interlocking  system,  aud  the 
block  system,  though  usually  combined,  are,  as  our 
mechanical  readers  are  aware,  entirely  different 
things.  It  so  happens  that,  on  the  English  rail- 
ways, to  the  end  of  1876,  the  proportions  of 
signals  and  points  interlocked,  and  of  lines 
worked  on  the  block  system,  were  the  same, 
viz.,  69  per  cent.  But  in  Ireland,  at  the  same 
time,  25  per  cent,  of  the  points  and  signals  were 
interlocked,  and  only  2 per  cent,  of  the  passenger 
railways  aro  worked  on  the  block  sjetem.  It  is 
of  the  mechanical  arrangement  that  we  now 
speak,— that  rigid  connexion  of  the  points  and 
the  signals  which  automatically  show  when  the 
line  is°foul.  Tho  whole  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  line  is  worked  on  the  block  system. 
But  only  57  per  cent,  of  its  points  and  crossings 
were,  at  the  date  of  the  last  accessible  returns, 
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interlocked.  Here,  then,  lay,  we  do  not  say 
the  cause,  but  the  reason  of  the  absence  of 
prevention,  of  the  collision  of  the  Slst  ult.  We 
observe  that  the  experience  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Rich  has  enabled  him  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
jury  to  the  subject.  The  railway  company  have 
also  shown  that  they  appreciate  its  importance, 
as  the  application  of  an  interlocking  apparatus 
to  this  very  station  had  been  resolved  on  by  the 
directors. 

It  is  certain  that  what  has  hitherto  proved  a 
very  fertile  cause  of  railway  catastrophes  may 
be  prevented ; and  has,  to  the  extent  of  57  per 
cent,  on  one  English  railway  been  obviated,  by 
the  interlocking  of  points  and  signals.  It  is 
not,  of  coarse,  to  be  pretended  that  absolute 
safety  is  ensured  to  the  traveller  by  their 
universal  adoption.  The  case  of  the  rapture  of 
a tyre,  for  example, — happily  becoming  ex- 
tremely rare, — is  thus  not  to  be  met.  But  it  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  collisions,  as  a rule,  are 
rendered  all  but  mechanically  impossible  by  a 
contrivance  that  shows  the  driver  of  an  engine, 
at  an  adequate  distance,  the  actual  state  of  any 
switch  that  he  is  approaching.  It  is,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  to  the  interest  of  the  railway  com- 
panies themselves  that  the  system  should  be 
made  imperative.  The  chairman  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best-managed  railways  in  the  king- 
dom said  the  other  day,  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting,  that  the  expense  of  14,000Z.  to  which 
his  company  had  lately  gone  in  providing  this 
kind  of  fitting  would  save  them  1,000Z.  per 
annum  in  wages.  When  we  come  to  the  money 
cost  of  an  accident  (independent  of  the  graver 
cost  in  life,  limb,  and  human  suffering),  it  is 
plain  that  that  would  be  a beneficent  compul- 
sion that  should  improve  the  application  of  the 
interlocking  system  to  any  railway  point  that 
could  in  any  way  affect  the  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers. London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  stock 
fell  2 per  cent,  on  the  announcement  of  the 
accident. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  might  look 
with  confidence  to  the  Government  to  introduce 
a Bill  to  render  imperative  the  interlocking  of 
points  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  next 
session  of  Parliament.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  is,  already,  a certain  tension 
existing  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
railway  companies.  The  attempts  made  by  the 
former,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  obtain 
information  that  would  throw  light  on  the  value 
of  the  mineral  traffic  have  remained  to  this  hour 
without  any  result,  so  far  as  the  public  are 
aware.  Nor  must  the  weight  of  the  railway 
interest  in  Parliament  be  overlooked ; or  the 
high  probability  tbat_|,that  interest  will  resist  to 
its  utmost  any  compulsory  measures,  however 
much  they  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
panies,  as  well  as  of  the  public. 

We,  therefore,  express  the  hope  that  some 
independent  member  of  Parliament  will  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  ensure  to  himself  that 
degree  of  public  gratitude  which  should  always 
attach  to  the  prevention  of  preventible  mischief 
to  human  life  and  limb.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  oppose  the  proposal  that,  after  a certain 
date,  the  use  of  non-interlocked  points  and 
signals,  on  a passenger  line,  should  be  an 
offence  punishable  by  a definite  fine  per  day. 
Arguments  could  not  fail  to  the  proposers  and 
the  supporters  of  such  a Bill.  The  Board  of 
Trade  could  hardly  hesitate  to  throw  the  weight 
of  their  recommendation  in  its  favour.  The 
public  would  receive  the  proposal  with  acclaim. 
The  companies  would  bo  the  richer  for  its 
enactment.  Who  will  be  the  patriotic  member 
who,  amid  the  cool  breezes  of  Scotland  or  of 
Norway,  will  devotj  a portion  of  the  leisure  of 
the  recess  to  the  drafting  of  a short  Bill  to  the 
following  effect  ? — 

“ Whereas  it  is  ascertained  that  collisions  on 
railways  arising  from  the  mis-direction  of  trains 
may  be  for  the  most  part  prevented  by  the 
interlocking  of  points  and  signals,  Be  it  enacted 
that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1880, 
any  railway  company  that  shall  have  or  use  any 
point  or  switch  connected  with  a line  used  for 
passenger  traffic  which  is  not  interlocked  with  a 
proper  signal,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  this  Act,  and  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of 
Five  Founds  for  every  day  during  which  such  ' 
switch  shall  remain  in  position  without  such 
interlocking.  The  penalty  to  bo  recoverable 
summarily  before  a magistrate,  and  to  be  de- 
voted, half  to  the  informer,  and  half  to  the  funds 
of  the  nearest  hospital.” 

A brief  measure  like  this  would  add  an 
honourable  repute  to  its  proposer,  and  form  a 
great  safeguard  to  the  travelling  public. 


THE  BUILDER. 


DOUGLAS,  ISLE  OP  MA.N. 

A SMALL  island  naturally  is  the  last  place 
usually  affected  by  the  improvements  of  modem 
times,  and  though  the  town  of  Douglas  is  be- 
coming rapidly  modernised,  the  other  three 
towns  of  the  Isle  of  Man  still  retain  much  of 
the  quietness  and  the  simplicity  of  which  their 
characteristic  feature. 

Ten  years  have  made  great  changes  in  the 
town  of  Douglas,  but,  whilst  naturally  improved 
by  the  various  alterations  which  have  from  time 
to  time  taken  place,  it  is  quickly  losing  the 
quaintness  which  was  one  of  its  chief  attractions 
in  the  eyes  of  the  stranger.  It  is  possible  to 
find  promenades  and  showy  hotels  in  dozens  of 
English  towns,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  a 
town  which  possessed  the  picturesque  and  quiet 
attributes  of  Douglas  a few  years  ago.  Ic  was 
nestled  in  the  southern  corner  of  the  bay,  where 
the  Douglas  stream  joins  the  sea  beneath  the 
precipitous  head,  with  its  houses  rising  on  the 
slopes  of  the  bill,  whilst  a fine  bay  two  miles 
wide  swept  round  to  the  north  till  it  was  closed 
in  by  the  rocks  of  Bank's  Howe.  The  situation 
of  Douglas  is,  in  fact,  remarkably  fine,  for  the 
two  cliffs  by  which  the  bay  is  guarded,  its  grace- 
ful form,  and  the  sloping  background  ended  by 
the  chain  of  hills  from  which  Snaefell  rears 
itself,  with  a foreground  of  unbounded  sea, 
make  a noticeable  feature. 

The  town  itself  was  ugly  taken  piece  by 
piece;  it  presented  no  single  admirable  archi- 
tectural feature,  and  its  narrow,  ill-paved  streets, 
its  ship-lined  quay,  were  not  in  themselves 
actual  objects  of  admiration.  But  it  was  the 
town  taken  as  a whole  which  was  attractive, 
there  was  a quaintness  and  a quiet  dulness  over 
it  all  which  carried  the  sightseer  back  to  less 
bustling  times  and  habits  than  those  with  which 
wo  are  now  acquainted.  But  this  is  all  being 
changed,  and  though  the  actual  piece  of  harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Douglas  about  which  the 
blue  jerseyed  seamen  stroll,  and  which  the  low 
houses  and  small  shops  of  the  quay  face,  still 
preserves  something  of  the  past,  the  town  itself 
is  rapidly  being  transformed  into  the  semi- 
fashionable  watering-place  wiih  all  the  usual 
modern  characteristics.  This,  as  we  have  said, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  inhabitant  and  of  the  sea-bathing  tourist 
the  change  is  desirable;  but  those  who  like  from 
time  to  time  to  light  upon  spots  where  a not  dull 
monotony  prevails  suitable  to  the  surrounding 
scenes,  will  regret  the  transformation  of  the 
little  seaport  into  the  “ salubrious  watering- 
place " of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the 
natural  attractions  of  Douglas  are  so  consider- 
able that  it  is  of  interest  to  note  how  they  have 
been  utilised  by  the  architect. 

For  a great  many  years  a road  has  run  along 
the  edge  of  the  bay  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
town,  properly  so-called,  until  it  reached  the 
curve  where  the  northern  headland  commenced, 
where  it  ascended  and  crossed  the  hill.  This 
road,  running  almost  on  a level  with  the  shore, 
has  had  above  it  detached  houses  and  gardens. 
But  when  the  town  itself  was  noticed,  it  was  to  be 
observed  that  the  main  street,  or  rather  lane,  ran 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  bay,  through  the 
centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  ; and  backs 
of  small  houses  presented  themselves  to  the  sea 
from  the  old  pier,  completed  in  the  year  1800, 
which  forms  one  side  of  the  extreme  seaward 
end  of  the  harbour,  to  the  spot  where  the  main 
street  debouched  into  the  open  and  formed  the 
road  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  Town  Com- 
misaioners  and  their  architect  have,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  actually  taken  notice  of  the  remarkable 
advantages  presented  by  this  sweeping  bay, 
advantages  which  few  if  any  of  the  watering- 
places  present.  Contrast  the  monotonous  stretch 
of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s,  the  dreary  plain 
of  sand  on  which  that  northern  favourite.  South- 
port,  is  placed,  and  others  which  could  easily  be 
called  to  mind,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
improver  of  Douglas  has  a long  natural  start. 
Beginning  from  the  base  of  the  new  Victoria 
Pier,  which  runs  out  parallel  with,  but  consider- 
ably beyond  the  old  pier,  the  houses  have  been 
demolished,  an  embankment  formed,  on  which 
a broad  roadway  and  footway  have  been  con- 
structed,  and  the  entire  bay  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rocky  headland  at  the  north, 
lined  by  a road  which  bends  with  the  curve  of 
the  bay.  The  idea  is  simple,  it  is  not  an  improve- 
ment on,  but  merely  a recognition  of,  nature’s 
own  work,  and  is  naturally,  therefore,  quite 
successful.  It  is  u«w  only  requisite  that  the 
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structures  which  are  to  face  the  sea  should 
be  built  on  a clear  principle, — they  should  be 
simple  and  substantial,  not  breaking  the  fin-^ 
natural  lines  of  the  place,  but  harmonising  with 
the  breadth  and  simplicity  of  the  general  sc  ne. 
At  present,  however,  the  prospects  of  such  a 
consummation  do  not  seem  bright.  The  houses 
already  built  are  stuccoed  brick  buildings, 
which  are  dreary  to  the  beholder,  and  want  both 
the  appearance  as  well  as  the  characteristics  of 
solidity.  For  the  Victoria  Pier,  stretching  out 
so  as  to  lengthen  the  harbour,  is  a bold  and 
solid  structure,  and  the  breakwater,  whose 
concrete  blocks  slowly  but  gradually  emerge 
from  Douglas  Head,  so  as  to  protect  the  harbour 
from  the  easterly  gales  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
is  of  the  same  character.  Moreover,  the  chief 
building  of  Douglas  is  an  excellent  example  to 
be  followed.  In  the  centre  of  the  bay,  backed 
by  trees,  rises  what  is  now  called  the  Castle 
Mona  Hotel.  It  was,  however,  constructed  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Athol,  then  the  ruler  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  island,  as  his  residence,  and  one 
may  say  Royal  palace,  for  here  he  held  a minia- 
ture court.  It  cost  nearly  40,CM}0Z.,  and  is  con- 
strncted  of  white  freestone,  from  the  Isle  oi 
Arran,  to  which  time  has  given  a mellow  grey 
tone.  From  the  centre  rises  a circular  embattlec 
tower.  The  main  portion  is  absolutely  square 
with  a wing  on  the  south  side,  attached  to  whicl 
is  a handsome  portico.  Here  we  have  a build 
ing  solid  and  simple,  whereas  when  we  come  tc 
the  next  large  building  of  the  town,  the 
Peveril  Hotel,  which  has  been  erected  some 
eighteen  months,  and  faces  the  open  “place’ 
which  forms  the  root,  so  to  say,  of  the  new  pier 
we  find  a large,  square,  dirty  white  stuccoee 
building,  simple  even  to  ugliness,  and  looking,— 
compared  to  the  Castle  Mona, — both  common 
place  and  weak. 

Joint-stock  companies,  whose  main  aims  an 
high  dividends,  cannot  perhaps  be  expected  t( 
regard  either  beauty  or  durability,  but  when  wt 
contrast  this  building  with  the  Cue  and  simpli 
front  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Hote 
at  Liverpool,  the  solid  and  homely  white  bricl 
front  of  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  which  the  pro 
prietora  have  recently  added,  much  to  the  im 
provement  of  the  great  northern  seaport  (botl 
built  by  companies),  and  many  other  similai 
buildings,  a feeling  of  regret  arises  that  tbf 
almost  unique  site  presented  by  the  shores  o 
the  Bay  of  Douglas  should  not  be  graced  by 
architecture  worthy  of  the  natural  opportuni 
ties.  But  as  is  the  beginning  so  is  likely  to  be 
the  end  of  the  new  buildings  in  Douglas,  and 
we  may  expect  the  architect  to  behold  then 
and  be  thoughtful  when  he  notices  how,  as  soon 
as  men  were  left  to  their  own  devices  and  were 
unaided  by  the  gifts  of  nature,  their  works  were 
poor  and  ugly.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
with  the  roadway  round  the  bay  graced  wit! 
solid  structures,  and  the  chief  streets  of  the 
town  gi-adually  built  so  as  to  run  at  right  angles 
to  it,  so  as  to  give  views  of  the  bay  at  one'end 
and  of  the  inland  hills  at  the  other,  vrith  the 
heights  outside  the  town,  sprinkled  by  the  white 
houses,  the  town  of  Douglas  would  be  a worthy 
object  of  pride  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  o1 
Man.  For  it  is  certain  that  where  nature,  sc 
to  speak,  has  laid  out  the  plana,  the  buildei 
should  so  far  as  possible  harmonise  his  designs 
with  hers  ; when  the  town-maker  of  to-day  has 
an  absolute  iahula  rasa  before ,bim,  as  is  the  case 
in  many  seaside  towns,  there  he  must  rest 
wholly  on  his  own  resources.  The  beauty  of  the 
Bay  of  Douglas  must  be  acknowledged  by  the 
most  careful  seeker  after  the  picturesque ; its 
small  harbour  and  squalid  town  used  to  recall 
to  the  stranger  the  times  and  manners,  the  smug- 
gling and  the  semi-independence,  of  a past  age. 
The  possible  improvements  of  to-day  should  have 
added  to  the  charms  of  nature  the  grace  and 
brightness  of  civilisation,  but  when  one  gazes 
on  the  stuccoed  houses  which  are  beginning  to 
spoil  the  new  embankment,  and  the  crowds  of 
rough  and  vulgar  “ trippers,”  whom  the  inhabi- 
tants regard  as  their  best  customers,  one  is 
inclined  to  think,  in  regard  to  them  at  least,  oi 
the  old  and  not  very  complimentary  Scotch 
rhyme : — 

“ When  Sathane  tried  his  arts  in  vaine. 

Ye  worship  of  ye  Lord  to  gain, 

Te  yird,  he  said,  and  all  be  thine. 

Except  ane  place,  it  maun  be  mine. 

Though  bare  it  is,  and  scarce  a span, 

By  mortals  called  ye  Isle  of  Man. 

That  is  a place  I cannot  spare. 

For  all  my  choicest  friends  are  there.”  * 


* “Irvine's  Histori®  ScoUcte  Nomenclatura,”  Edia. 
Edit.  1682. 
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THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE 
: OF  ART-LABOUR. 

I It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a subject 
Imotter  of  more  immediate  interest  in  the  whole 
range  of  art  than  that  of  “ art-labour,”  as 
,it  is  at  times  termed,  though  the  term  be 
iBomewbat  misleading.  It  would  be  equally  dif- 
ificult  to  find  it  treated  in  a more  delightfu 
|and  attractive  way  than  it  was  by  Mr. 
iGladatono  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  at 
itlie  Hawarden  Flower-show.  Art-labour,  or 
-art  - work,  in  the  antique  times,  was  not 
as  whnt  is  termed  “labour”  now  is,  nor  was 
it  “work,”  as  now  understood  by  workmen. 
It  then  meant  the  work  of  the  brain  and  the 
hand  together  in  the  same  individual,' — artist 
and  workman.  The  subject,  therefore,  though 
so  old,  is  new, — so  new  indeed  that  a detailed 
definition  is  nil  but  necessary  to  make  its  real 
meaning  and  import  clear.  No  art  question 
can  bo  more  important  than  this,  for  in  it  is  in- 
volved the  main  difference  between  the  past  and 
ithe  present,  as  far  as  art  and  fine  art  are  con- 
icerned.  How  far  off  the  “ future,  in  our  present 
sense  of  the  word,  may  be,  is  indeed  a question. 

I It  must  bo  needless  to  say  for  how  long  a 
itirao  wo  have  urged  on  tho  attention  of  those 
most  interested  in  it,  and  on  the  outer  world, 
tho  importance  of  this  great  subject.  So  now 
in  its  details  nowadays,  but  as  old  a.?  the  very 
hills  themselves,  if  wo  but  look  a little  out  of 
:tlio  present,  and  into  the  past.  Wo  say  as  old 
as  tho  hills,  and  we  may  well  aflirm  this  literally, 
for  tho  art  and  handcraft  of  the  workman  of 
oven  that  so  far-off  time  have  boon,  and  are,  found 
buried  deeply  in  tho  very  snbstance  of  the  hills 
themselves,  as  at  Troy,  and  places  round  about. 
So  that  of  the  onfi7>/ttT/ of  this  art  hand-work, 
and  of  the  fact  of  the  then  actnal  presence 
and  living  action  of  the  worltinan  as  an  artist, 
however  rude  the  character  of  the  work  he  has 
loft  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Indeed,  we 
might  go  far  beyond  this  even,  and  make  note 
of  the  arfc-workman’s  power  of  eye  and  hand, 
coming  from  dates  far  beyond  all  written  or 
even  traditional  records.  But  enough  for  our 
purpose  is  it  to  note  the  precise  action  of  the 
art-workman  of  tho  simply  “antique  ” days  ; — 
tho  Etruscan  and  Greek  workmen,  and  their 
“ skill  of  hand,”  and  of  which  wo  may  readily, 
in  the  British  Musenm,  see  so  many  proofs, 
though  they  be  bnta  small  fraction  of  what  they 
actually  did. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  has  touched  as  well  upon  a 
very  momentous  item  indeed  of  this  great  sub- 
ject, — at  one  time  so  all  important;  and  it  is 
that  of  the  tendency  of  the  time  that  now  is  to 
neglect  this  power  of  hand,  and  to  pass  it  by  if 
possible,  and  to  devote  attention  to  what  are 
called  “ intellectual  pursuits,”  and  to  look  down 
with  a certain  amount  of  contempt  on  manual 
work,  or  work  done  with  the  hand.  Indeed, 
might  we  not  almost  say  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency  of  things  nowadays,  and  in  this  special 
generation,  is  to  avoid  it,  and  to  hasten  the 
time  when  this  liand-work  and  manual  power 
shall  give  way  to  the  all-powerful  machine, 
tho  workman  then  simply  looking  on,  and 
seeing  that  all  goes  on  as  it  should  do,  and  with- 
out pause  or  mishap.  And,  as  all  know,  in  not 
a few  “trades”  the  machine  has  entirely 
triumphed,  and  tho  “human  machine”  has 
simply  disappeared ! the  proud  boast  of  very 
many,  indeed,  being  that  this  “ division  of 
labour  ” and  power  of  machinery  are  competent 
to  all  things,  and  must  needs  eventually  pre- 
vail. This  was  Cobden’s  idea,  and  he  admitted 
once  on  a time  to  us  that  he  had  never  con- 
aidered  the  modern  giant-power  of  machinery 
and  the  mighty  potency  of  the  “division  of 
labour  ” from  a “ fine-art  point  of  view  ” at  all ! 
It  is,  however,  really  so  obvious  a thought  this 
that  wo  might  almost  ask  pardon  for  naming 
it  here ; but  though  so  obvious  it  is  but  very 
rarely  made  note  of.  We  might  refer  to  the 
momentons  fact  that  all  the  great  art  of  the 
world,  no  matter  where  it  is,  has  been  the 
result  of  the  very  hand  of  the  artist  as  well  as 
hie  head  ; and  that  had  the  great  artist-workmen 
of  past  days  deputed  other  hands  to  do  the 
work  which  they  did  themselves  with  their  own, 
we  should  never  have  seen,  to  wonder  at,  what 
we  now  do-^f-A-ll  would  have  been,  as  such  work 
now  is,  mechanical  and  machine-like  iu  struc- 
ture ; all  its  details  would  have  been  alike,  aud 
one  side  the  mere  repetition  of  the  other.  Not 
that  this  principle  of  mechanical  copyism  is 
quite  new : far  from  it,  it  was  often  thought 
of,  and  sometimes  attempted ; and  there  aro 


oven, — and  we  could  point  them  out, — examples 
of  it.  One  BufficieDtly  famous  instance  of  at 
least  a trial  of  this  easy  system  of  art-work 
was,  in  Michelangelo’s  attemjit  to  get  assistance 
in  the  painting  of  his  world-famous  ceiling.  It 
is  odd,  indeed,  that  ho  should  have  thought  for 
a single  moment  of  it ; for,  if  ever  there  lived 
an  artist  endowed  with  exceptional  and  all  but 
superhuman  powers  of  his  own,  it  was  himself, 
with  his  all-M'onderful  individuality!  How, 
then,  could  he  bo  helped  to  paint  any  more 
than  to  invent  ? 

There  is  a very  noteworthy  remark,  too,  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  address  which  might  well  fur- 
nish matter  for  many  pages  of  comment  on  it. 
We  refer  to  tho  complaint  that  there  is  a great 
deficiency  of  “art  hand-labour,”  especially  iu 
this  country.  We  aro  urged  to  go  into  tho  study 
of  any  sculptor  in  London,  and  it  will  bo  found 
that  the  sculptor,  probably  an  Englishman,  is 
obliged  to  have  many  assistants,  for  much  work 
on  the  marble  is  required  before  tho  final  finish 
comes,  needing  the  actual  hand  of  tho  artist 
himself.  But  these  men  even  are  not  of  English 
race,  but  foreign,  Italians  and  French  mostly. 
And  why  is  this,  may  wo  ask  ? Why  should 
our  native  artiste  bo  thus  driven  from  tho  field  ? 
It  cannot  bo  said  that  thoro  are  not  enough  of 
them  ; witness  only  the  number  of  Academy 
student  sculptors,  of  whom  we  might  say  much, 
and  much  too,  and  more,  on  the  system  of  teach- 
ing them  in  vogue.  But  in  uunibers  certainly 
they  aro  not  deficient,  nor,  as  wo  take  it,  in 
power  or  capacity,  if  only  they  be  not  at-ked  to 
do  work  beyond  their  nationality,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  bo  allowed.  A vast  field  is  here, 
indeed,  opened  out  for  improved  methods,  and 
it  is  melancholy  indeed  to  be  cognisant  of  the 
fact  of  the  loss  which  art,  and  certainly  archi- 
tecture, suffers  by  tho  present,  to  say  tho 
least,  imperfect  system. 

Again,  needlework  is  mentioned,  and  attention 
is  called  to  embroidery,  which,  it  is  contended, 
rises  into  a high  art  as  it  grows  and  advances. 
Needlework  is  now,  as  all  know,  tho  worst  paid 
of  all  labour;  but  once  raise  it,  Mr.  Gladstone 
says,  to  a high-art  standard,  and  it  must  needs 
become  very  well  paid.  A painful  subject  this 
almost,  when  we  come  to  think  for  a moment 
of  the  magnificent  sculpture  which  has  but 
copied  and  perpetuated  in  enduring  marble 
the  thought  and  skill  of  those  who  thought 
out  and  designed,  aud  then  worked  with  needle 
and  silk  : tho  work  of  artist  needlewomen, — 
of  barbaric  times  even, — siirely  of  Gothic  days, 
and  of  the  days  of  the  magnificence  of  Venice. 
It  is  really  grievous  to  think  for  a moment  of 
how  much  of  ever-living  art  and  ever-visible 
art  is  lost  to  the  world  by  tho  neglect  of  this 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  art,  and  by  those 
who  might,  if  they  would,  do  so  much  with  it. 
It  was  not,  be  it  remembered,  the  imaginative 
power  only  of  the  sculptors  and  painters  of  the 
great  past  that  urged  them  to  their  best  work, 
and  inspired  them  ; but  it  was,  after  all,  as  in 
Venice,  the  constant  presence  before  them  of  a 
noble  fine  art,  in  actual  and  living  action,  in 
costume,  and  all  else,  and  of  which  this  very 
needlework  and  embroidery  are  but  exemplars. 
We  see  in  it  what  can  be  done  and  what  may 
again  some  day  be  done  when  tho  conditions  of 
things  and  surrounding  iufiuences  foster  and 
duly  encourage  it. 

How  many  lessons,  therefore,  are  suggested 
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calling  attention  to  what  there  is  yet  to  do,  and 
to  the  boundless  field  before  the  artist-workman 
of  the  future.  We  here  can  but  touch  on  so 
wide  and  full  a subject,  and  can  but  hope  for  a 
future  fuller  than  the  present  of  that  which 
made  the  past  so  notable  and  enduring.  In  the 
main  it  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  aim- 
plicity  of  the  means  employed,  and  we  had 
almost  said  the  directness  and  fidelity  of  the 
copying  power.  The  magnificence  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  old  Venetian  senator’s  robe  of 
office,  or  that  of  the  Doge  himself,  was  not  to 
be  made  more  attractive,  or  eye  and  mind  filling, 
by  even  the  skill  and  genius  of  the  best  of  the 
great  painters  of  Venice.  Ho  painted  but  the 
material  aud  the  forms  before  him  on  more  or 
less  enduring  canvas,  not  destined,  happily,  to 
so  speedy  a wearing  out  and  destruction  as  the 
robes  themselves,  costly  as  they  were,  but 
destined  to  tran.smit  to  a distant  future  the 
memory  of  them  in  form  and  colour,  and  to 
picture  to  us  those  who  wore  them.  But  the 
art  originally  was  that  of  those  who  thought 
about  and  worked  at  the  material  itself ; and 
Bxirely,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  remarks,  it  would  bo  hard 
to  eay  to  what  the  following  out  of  such  a 


lNTiM.\TinN  has  been  received  from  Sans  Soud, 
Louisiana,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  David  Cousin,  on  the  14th  ult. 
Mr.  Cousin,  until  about  two  years  ago,  held  the 
office  of  city  architect  of  Edinburgh,  and  also 
carried  on  an  extensive  private  practice. 

For  several  years  past  Mr.  Cousin  has  suffered 
from  heart  disease  and  neuralgia,  and  to  obtain 
relief  has  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  the 
■inters  at  Mentone,  Algiers,  and  similar  resorts 
of  invalids.  Latterly  he  gave  up  practice 
entirely,  and  went  to  the  United  States,  where 
be  expected  to  find  a climate  suitable  to  his 
constitution  ; but  tho  extreme  heat  of  the  past 
season  proved  too  much  for  his  strength,  and 
reduced  him  to  a state  of  prostration,  from 
which  he  never  recovered. 

Mr.  Cousin  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and 
has  left  a widow  (his  second  wife),  but  no  sur- 
viving issue.  His  father  -was  a joiner  in  Leith, 
and  with  him  ho  acquired  the  practical  know- 
ledge which  afterwards  proved  most  useful  to 
him.  In  the  early  part  of  hi.s  career  ho  exhibited 
a predilection  for  matbomatics,  and  when  still 
under  ago  ho  entered  tho  office  of  the  late  Mr. 
Playfair,  then /acile  privcpps  nrcliitect  iu  Edin- 
burgh. When  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Playfair  he 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  tlio  plans  for 
Donaldson’s  Hospital,  tho  largest  of  Playfair’s 
works,  and  also  in  the  designs  for  the  Nationa 
Gallery,  about  the  latest  work  by  that  architect. 
Tho  influence  of  Playfair  can  bo  traced  in  the 
works  undertaken  by  Mr.  Cousin  in  his  after- 
career.  His  happiest  efforts  are  Classical  in 
style  ; and  when  he  did  design  after  the  Gothic 
manner,  his  bias  was  towards  its  later  develop- 
ments, as  practised  by  his  master. 

When  Mr.  Cousin  had  attained  tho  ago  of 
twenty-two  years,  ho  ventured  to  set  up  as  an 
architect  on  his  own  account,  and,  like  some 
other  young  architects,  ho  owed  his  successful 
career  in  a great  measure  to  his  having  been 
first  in  a competition.  Tho  competition  in 
question  was  for  the  West  Church  at  Greenock, 
and  he  was  also  the  snccessful  competitor  in 
a competition  for  the  parish  church  at  Catnbus- 
lang.  From  these  beginnings  he  came  into 
some  practice  as  a church  architect,  and  soon 
afterwards  received  commissions  to  design 
Kingston  Church,  Glasgow  ; Olrig  parish  church, 
and  Caithness  Church,  in  all  of  which  he  showed 
his  predilection  for  Classical  models. 

Mr.  Cousin  took  a keen  interest  in  the  contro- 
versy which  resulted  in  “the  Disruption,”  and 
the  formation  of  the  Free  Church,  taking  part 
with  tho  Dissenters.  Tlie  emergency  called  for 
the  erection  of  numerous  new  churches.  A 
scheme  was  concocted  having  equality  and 
fraternity  as  its  basis.  All  the  new  churche.s, 
although  differing  in  size,  were  to  be  similar  in 
style  and  unpretentious  in  appearance,  and 
Mr.  Cousin  was  appointed  by  the  Free  Church 
to  furnish  a series  of  suitable  plans  for  chnrehes 
on  tho  cheapest  possible  model.  This  he  did, 
showing  how  churches  conld  bo  built  at  IGs.  per 
sitting.  In  the  emergency  this  was  bailed  as 
a masterpiece  of  ingenuity,  and  numerous 
churches  were  erected  according  to  the  pub- 
lished plans.  Very  few  indeed  of  the  original 
structures  remain,  for  the  Free  Church,  having 
succeeded  far  beyond  the  most  sanguino 
expectations,  abandoned  the  original  ideas  of 
primitive  simplicity,  and  has  since  become  very 
ambitious  in  the  matter  of  church  accommo- 
dation and  adornment.  One  of  the  first 
of  the  original  Free  Churches  abandoned 
by  the  congregation  was  Free  St.  George's, 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Cousin  was  appointed  archi- 
tect for  the  new  edifice,  which  he  designed  in 
the  Norman  style.  This  church  was  erected  in 
Lothian-road,  and  was  afterwards  taken  down 
to  make  way  for  the  extension  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Station,  and  re-erected  at  Stockbridge, 
having  a tower  added  to  it  which  did  not  form 
part  of  the  original  design.  Another  church, 
St.  Thomas’s,  Rutlancl-place,  was  also  designed 
by  Mr.  Cousin  in  the  Norman  style.  The  style 
as  treated  by  Mr.  Cousin  does  not  exhibit  the 
muscularity  of  the  ancient  examples,  his  clas- 
sical training  leading  him  to  impart  to  it  a degree 
of  refinement  which  it  will  hardly  bear  if  the 
original  characteristics  are  adhered  to.  Mr. 
Cousin  was  requested  by  tho  Free  Church 
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anthorities  to  furnish  designs  for  their  new 
college  in  Edinburgh,  bnt  Mr.  Playfair  was 
ultimately  chosen  as  architect  for  the  building, 
which  now  forms  a conspicuous  object  in  the 
city. 

Of  the  other  designs  in  Edinburgh  by  Mr. 
Cousin  we  note  the  Corn  Exchange,  Italian  iu 
style,  and  the  slaughter-honses  with  Egyptian 
fa9ade.  In  the  planning  of  this  latter  building 
Mr.  Cousin  bestowed  great  pains,  visiting  similar 
structures  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  on  the  Conti- 
nent that  he  might  gain  instruction  j and  the 
completed  buildings  fulfil  the  requirements 
BO  well  that  they  have  formed  the  model  for 
other  similar  structures.  The  Corn  Exchanges 
at  Dalkeith  and  Kelso  are  also  the  work  of 
Mr.  Cousin,  and  in  them  he  has  adopted  the 
latest  or  Tudor  style. 

Amongst  the  other  buildings  designed  by 
Mr.  Cousin  are  the  parish  church  of  Roseueath, 
Oban  Free  Church,  the  Combination  Asylum  at 
Lochgilphead;  St.  Catherine’s  Convent,  Lauris- 
ton  Gardens,  Edinburgh ; University  Musical 
Class-rooms,  Edinburgh  ; and  a large  aud  con- 
spionous  circular  mausoleum  (Norman  in  style) 
in  the  Necropolis  of  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Cousin  was  also  employed  in  renovating 
(not  restoring)  old  Greyfriars  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, aud  the  nave  of  St.  Giles’s  Church,  which 
is  used  as  a separate  church.  He  was  successful 
as  a laudscape-gardener,  having  laid  out  the 
grounds  of  the  East  Princes-street  gardens,  and 
the  Warriston,  Dean,  and  Newington  cemeteries, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Cousin,  in  combination  with  Mr.  Lessels, 
carried  out  the  plans  for  the  City  Improvement 
Trusts  of  Ediuburgh,  and  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  is  the  elevation  for  the  finest 
street  embraced  in  the  scheme,  — Chambers- 
Btreet  j but  unfortunately,  the  requirements  of 
those  who  have  taken  building  sites  in  the  line 
of  the  street  have  necessitated  the  abandonment 
in  part  of  the  original  design,  which  was  con- 
ceived in  a manner  combining  utility  of  style 
•with  variety  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Cousin,  from  bis  official  position,  was  to 
some  extent  precluded  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  political  aud  other  public  questions,  but 
in  everything  beai'ing  upon  the  art  which  ho 
practised  he  took  a lively  interest.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Scottish  Architectural 
Institute, — an  association  from  which  he  looked 
for  happy  results ; but  these,  from  causes  which 
it  is  uunecessary  to  state,  did  not  follow,  aud 
the  Institute  is  a thing  of  the  past. 


AN  IDLER  IN  PARIS  AND  ITS  SHOW. 

After  thoroughly  studying  and  enjoying  the 
exhibit  wiiich  belongs  to  Messrs.  Duplau  and 
G-  Hamot,  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  we  pass  on  and 
spend  a short  time  at  Messrs.  Braquenie  & Co.’s, 
of  the  Rue  Vivienne.  Some  of  the  tapestry  sub- 
jects are  taken  from  originals  in  the  Louvre.  The 
weli-knowu  picture  of  Charles  I.,  by  Vandyke,  has 
been  reproauced  in  that  fine  work.  He  is  stand- 
ing with  one  hand  resting  on  his  hips.  In  the 
back-ground,  which  is  a landscape,  a retainer  is 
holding  his  horse.  This  picture,  for  such  it 
deserves  really  to  be  called,  has  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Pereira.  “ The  Harem,”  after 
Van  Loo,  is  also  a remarkable  piece  of  colouring, 
as  well  as  the  “ Doge’s  Palace,”  an  Italian  scene 
after  Genty. 

Braquenie,  of  Malines,  has  also  contributed 
some  hue  specimens,  notably  two  destined  for 
the  “Guildhall”  of  Brussels.  One  is  “ Le 
Sermeut  des  Escrimeurs”  and  “ Le  Grand  Sor- 
ment  da  I’Arbalfete.” 

Beauvais  gives  us  subjects  from  fables  such 
as  “The  lion  become  old,"  “The  wolf  turued 
shepherd,”  &e.  The  tapisserie  - savonnerie, 
manufactured  at  Belleville,  the  moat  Republican 
part  of  Paris,  is  not  to  be  passed  over,  as  it 
inaugurates  a new  style.  The  pile  is  raised,  and 
has  a soft,  velvety  look.  The  principal  subject 
in  their  collection  is  a landscape. 

I thought,  before  giving  myself  up  to  a 
happy  hour  iu  Austria,  I would  glance  at  the 
very  magnificent  glass  exhibit  of  Bacarat.  As 
I before  observed,  the  grant  of  20,000  francs  per 
annum  enables  this  manufacturer  to  offer  objects 
of  art  to  the  public  entirely  oat  of  the  reach  of 
private  macufacturers.  Of  course  the  most 
striking  object  (however  little  it  may  be  in 
accordance  with  the  t-aste  of  many)  is  a 
temple  to  Mercury  in  solid  glass.  “It  has  an 
open  cupola  of  flying  spandrels,  each  a solid 
curved  beam  supported  by  massive,  though  lighc 
and  graceful,  columns.  Mercury  iu  a flying 


attitude  is  poised, — caduceus  in  hand, — on  a 
rocky  eminence.  This  figure  and  its  pedestal 
are  in  bronze,  frosted  to  resemble  silver.  The 
whole  architectnral  portion  of  this  temple  is  of 
oi-ystal,  translucent  as  water.  A balustrade  in 
glass  also  Burronnds  it,  and  on  its  edge  at  given 
distances  rest  crystal  urns  full  of  flowers.  There 
is  also  an  inner  ledge  inside  the  balustrade  to 
make  a parterre  of  flowers  of.  The  cost  of  this 
temple  is  estimated  at  4,0001.  The  remainder 
of  the  glass  exhibit  is  very  fine.  The  cutting, 
the  engraving,  the  enamelliug,  are  brought  to  a 
pitch  of  perfection  that  only  our  own  remarkable 
show  can  vie  with.  There  is  in  Bacarat  a 
dessert-service  consisting  only  of  eleven  pieces, 
and  valued  at  8001.  Two  vases  of  blue  crystal 
enamel,  with  garlands  of  Cupids  in  bronze,  are 
valued  at  4001.  each;  two  others  in  white  glass, 
“lined”  with  purple,  and  engraved,  the  same 
price.  Two  elephants  form  a liqnenr-stand. 

There  is  a perfect  canopy  of  chandeliers  over 
our  head,  of  wondrous  design  and  brilliancy. 
We  gaze  amazed  at  the  monumental  looking, 
glasses  of  St  Gobain  and  Jeumont.  There  are 
also  very  interesting  exhibits  of  Clichy,  Pantin, 
Sevres,  of  private  individuals,  and  of  “ goble- 
terie,”  lustres,  laboratory  apparatus,  windows, 
lighthouses,  &c. ; but  knowing  how  valuable 
your  space  is,  I feel  I must  glide  lightly  overall 
these  subjects.  The  principal  centres  of  the 
manufactures  are  in  the  department  of  the  Nord, 
the  Aisne,  Meurthe  and  Moselle,  the  Rhone  and 
Loire.  Paris  is  the  great  market  for  the  sale  of 
all  the  production  of  allkindaof  glass  in  France, 
which  amounts  proximately  to  105,000,000  francs, 
of  which  35,000,000  francs’  worth  is  exported. 

Remembering  the  proverb  about  “ all  work 
and  no  play,”  we  amuse  ourselves  before  passing 
into  Austria  by  giving  a look  at  more  frividoua 
thing-*.  The  section  where  all  the  artificial 
flo^vers  are  exhibited  is  very  pleasant.  They  are 
arranged  so  artistically,  and  vie  iu  their  bloom, 
and  form  so  wonderfully  with  nature,  that  had 
the  glass  cases  been  open  I should  have  been 
tempted  to  bend  down  and  smell  the  hunch  of 
Gluire  do  Dijon  roses  that  was  especially  per- 
feet;  and  even  a little  white  flower,  perfumed 
with  the  natural  odour,  that  was  placed  iu  my 
hand  as  I passed,  deceived  mo.  Every  plant  of 
onr  own  Europe,  the  palms  and  cacti  of  the 
tropics,  make  this  spot  a little  bower  of  repose 
and  delight.  We  wander  away  from  this  to 
what  is  very  artificial,  though  in  the  manner 
it  is  arranged,  without  making  a very  bad  joke, 
it  might  come  under  the  head  of  the  “ Decora- 
tive Arts.”  And  that  is  the  hairdressers’ 
exhibit,  and  which  is  as  instructive  as  amusing. 
Aud  when  I tell  yon  that  there  was  a meeting 
the  other  evening  of  hairdressers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  organised  by  tlie  syndical  chamber 
of  merchanthairdressers,  when,  at  a given  signal, 
the  Turkish  March  was  played,  and  each  one 
manipulated  some  especial  style  on  a dummy 
head,  you  will  understand  that  it  is  evident 
this  “ art  ” is  looked  at  in  a more  serious  light 
than  with  us.  Well,  M.  Caiirse,  artist  to  the 
Comodio  Fran^aise,  gives  us  a perfectly  his- 
torical  resume.  In  the  middle  of  his  glass  case 
is  a pretty  wax  head  of  Madame  tie  Fontanges, 
powdered,  patched,  and  rouged  in  the  fasci- 
nating style  that  only  the  marquises  of  that  date 
(1G80)  could  manage.  Then  we  have  a coiffure 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne  ; a jjostilion’s  wig  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XY.  Then  we  see  how  people 
did  their  hair  during  the  “ Reigu  of  Terror” 
(1792)  ; then  in  the  Restoration  (1825)  ; and  so 
on  till  1813.  The  next  exhibit  is  M.  Loisel’s,  a 
theatrical  hairdresser.  In  his  case  there  are 
wax  heads  of  Nillson  as  Ophelia,  Celine 
Chaumont,  and  others,  and  underneath  their 
photographs  and  autographs  with  some  such 
speech  as  “ Bravo  and  Thanks.”  A very  slight 
look  at  these  exhibits  is  sufficient,  and  thou 
we  devote  ourselves  to  Austria-Hungary,  as 
it  is  called  now,  and  certainly  that  nation  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  high  place  it  has  taken, 
most  especially  in  the  Fine-Arts  department. 

We  turn  at  once  to  the  most  magnificent 
historical  picture  of  the  ExhibitioiK  The  “ Entry 
of  Charles  V.  into  Antwerp”  (“L’Entree  de 
Charles  Quint  Anvex's”),  by  Mr.  Hans  Makart, 
a Tyroliau  by  birth,  a professor  at  Vienna, — a 
pupil  of  Piloty’s,  and  who  is  not  yet  forty  years  of 
age.  On  this  immense  canvas  the  artist  spreads 
before  us  the  incident  actually  (for  if  yon  retire 
further  away  and  look  through  the  heavy  velvet 
po'iieres  between  the  two  rooms,  and  which 
then  hide  the  gilt  frame,  the  whole  seems 
iostineb  with  life),  and  we  also  are  at  Antwerp 
looking  at  the  E mperor  as  he  passes.  I should  like 
to  try  and  bring  the  scene  distinctly  before  your 
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eyes.  Charles  Y.,  splendidly  attired,  young, — 
for  I fancy  the  date  of  this  entry  must  be 
between  1518  and  1520,  though  without  referring 
to  some  history  I cannot  be  sure, — but  remark, 
able  for  the  serenity  and  majesty  of  his  presence, 
is  on  horseback,  advancing  towards  ns.  With 
one  hand,  the  left,  he  slightly  reins  back  his 
horse  ; the  other,  the  right,  is  extended  towards 
a lovely  little  boy,  evidently,  from  his  gorgeous 
dress,  of  noble  family,  who  is  holding  towards 
him  with  one  hand  a bunch  of  flowers, 
whilst  he  leans  against  his  mother,  a very 
lovely  woman.  Charles  V.  is  preceded  by 
a bevy  of  very  beautiful  young  women,  in 
the  lightest  of  costumes,  for  they  are  merely 
draped  in  veils  of  gauze.  These  Bayaderes 
of  the  North  hold  in  their  hands  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  and  large  branches  of  plants.  On 
either  side  the  halberdiers  and  soldiers  help 
to  keep  the  passage  clear  from  the  crowd  that 
press  on  each  side.  Tribunes  and  houses  are 
wreathed  and  dressed  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  crowded  with  “ fair  women  and  brave 
men”  cheering,  waving  hands,  smiling;  Charles’s 
own  court  follow  behind  him.  Each  group  has 
its  separate  significance,  and  yet  each  blends 
harmoniously  into  one  perfect  whole,  like  the 
tones  of  an  organ.  Over  the  whole  of  the 
Vandyke  and  Rubens-like  tints  a golden  light 
seems  glowing,  as  of  sunshine.  I have  heard 
this  tint  found  fault  with ; but  I have  observed 
the  same  effect  myself  on  a summer’s  day. 
They  say  some  of  the  lovely  faces  in  this  w’ork 
are  drawn  from  the  great  beauties  of  Vienna. 

It  is  said  there  is  no  account  in  history  of 
this  gorgeous  pageant,  but  I heard  on  good 
authority  that  Albert  Diirer  mentions  it  in  a 
letter ; and  though  the  sorb  of  masque- 
like  look  the  scene  bears  gives  it  a tone  of  un- 
reality, I think  that  Shakspearo  describes 
something  of  the  same  sort  in  “ Henry  V.,”  on 
his  return  to  London. 


ANCIENT  RECLAMATIONS.* 

A VAST  period  of  blank  succeeded  the 
departure  of  the  Romans.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  been  done  till  Norman  times.  The  first 
work  then  appears  to  have  been  the  reclamation 
of  Deeping  Fen  by  Richard  de  Rulos,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  I.  Between  the  years  1248  and  1569 
we  read  of  various  inundations  in  consequence 
of  the  defective  state  of  the  drains  and  banks. 
The  establishment  of  a Court  of  Sewers  did 
something  towards  improving  matters;  and  we 
are  told  that  in  one  case  a defaulter  was  placed 
in  a breach  in  the  sea  walls  and  built  in.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  dwarf  who  stopped  the  hole 
in  the  drain  at  Haarlem  with  his  body,  observing 
that  “ little  people  sometimes  do  great  things.” 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  more  especially  in 
those  of  James  I.,  commenced  the  real  work  of 
draining  the  feulands  within  the  ancient  Roman 
walls.  The  latter  monarch  proposed  to  drain 
Deeping,  Spalding,  and  Pinchbeck  Fens,  Tburlby, 
Bourne  South,  and  Crowland  Fens,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Thomas  Lovell  should  undertake 
the  work.  Nothing,  however,  seems  to  have 
come  of  it.  In  the  year  1638,  Sir  William  aud 
Sir  Anthony  Ayloff  made  another  attempt,  and 
seem  to  have  succeeded  fairly  well,  but  owing 
to  the  disbnrbanoe  of  the  civil  wars  the  country 
people  seized  the  lands,  and  the  works  were 
neglected. 

In  the  year  1630,  Sir  Anthony  Thomas  under- 
took to  deepen  the  cats  leading  to  the  natural 
outfall  at  VVainfleet,  aud  to  the  artificial  over  at 
Boston.  This  he  seems  to  have  executed  so 
satisfactorily  that  not  more  than  1,673  acres 
remained  under  water.  The  east,  west,  and 
Wildmore  fens  were  finally  drained  by  Mr. 
Rennie,  in  1801, 1803,  and  1818,  by  adopting  the 
Roman  system  of  separating  the  inland  from 
the  fen  waters  by  a catch-water  drain.  The 
works  have  not,  in  the  result,  proved  wholly 
successful,  and  in  1867  an  Act  was  obtained  for 
putting  up  pumping  machinery  for  draining  the 
fens. 

Looking  to  the  south  of  the  river  Nene  on  the 
map,  we  notice  the  great  Bedford  Level,  the 
history  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Fenlands.  In  the  year  1650,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  a Dutch  engineer.  Sir  Cornelius 
Vermnyden,  undertook  this  great  work.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  eminent  man  in  his  call- 
ing, and  baa  famished  Mi'.  Smiles  with  one  of 
his  most  illustrious  examples  of  “ Self-Help.” 
By  his  bargain  ho  was  to  receive  95,000  acres  of 
the  reclaimed  land  as  his  reward.  The  obstinacy 


* By  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  F.S.A.  See  p.  907,  antt. 
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1 ad  insular  prejudice  of  the  fenmen,  however, 
'ere  too  much  for  him,  and  his  contract  was 
! nnulled.  At  this  time,  however,  Providence 
at  it  into  the  heart  of  a great  English  noble- 
jan,  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  come  to  the 
fisscue.  Thirteen  gentlemen  joined  him,  and 
I be  Adventnrers,  for  so  this  company  was  called, 
'(lade  Vermnydentheirengineer.  The  old  Bedford 
•iver,  Sam’s  Cut,  Sandy  Cut,  near  Ely,  Bevill’s 
iiieam,  Peakirk  Drain,  and  Hill’s  Cut  were  the 
Ihief  drains  made,  and  others  were  deepened 
nd  improved.  In  the  year  1637,  at  a Session 
f Sewers  held  at  St.  Ives,  the  level  was  declared 
trained,  and  the  95,000  acres  were  adjudicated, 
t appears,  however,  that  the  decision  was  pre- 
mature, for  the  works  were  proved  ineffective; 
nd  we  find  the  king  declaring  himself  the 
undertaker  of  the  new  works  which  were  found 
Necessary.  Before  he  had  done  much,  the  Civil 
/ars  broke  out,  and  the  work  was  stopped, 
'he  works  he  actually  accomplished  were  a 
lAnk  on  the  south  side  of  Morton’s  Learn,  es- 
ilsnding  from  Peterborough  to  Wisbech,  and  a 
■6w  river  about  two  miles  between  the  Horse 
*<hoe  and  the  sea  below  Wisbech. 

Wells,  in  bis  history  of  the  fens,  speaks  thus 
the  character  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  : — “He 
: /as  a man  of  a noble  and  purely  gifted  mind  ; 
lie  stood  high  in  the  counsels  of  his  sovereign  ; 
/as  the  owner  of  extensive  fen  possessions  ; 
.nd,  above  all,  was  the  friend  and  neighbour  of 
the  fenmen.  A more  striking  instance  of  self- 
i<i67otion  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the 
Neal  benefit  of  the  State  appears  not  upon  the 
fecord  of  history.”  It  is  sad  to  find  that  bis 
labours  terminated  in  “ a tremendous  pecuniary 
Sacrifice,  and  base  ingratitude  was  destined  to 
il'e  his  ultimate  and  only  public  reward.”  Sucli, 
Itlas  ! is  too  commonly  the  fate  of  all  great 
Tublio  benefactors,  no  less  in  the  nineteenth 
ihan  in  the  seventeenth  century.  During  the 

Iommotion  of  the  Civil  Wars,  this  great  and 
ood  man  died,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
wn  son  William,  who  inherited  his  titles  and  his 
irtnes.  He  concluded  a treaty  with  Vermuy- 
en,  and  fresh  operations  were  commenced, 
'he  various  banks,  sluices,  and  drains  then 
executed  formed  the  most  important  works 
which  have  been  executed  since  the  times  of 
Jhe  Romans.  After  four  years’  labour,  in  1653, 

Iiriog  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
SBOciation  saw  their  engagements  completed, 
id  were  adjudged  their  reward.  Thanks- 
vings  were  offered  up  in  Ely  Cathedral,  for 
e completion  of  an  arduous  undertaking  which, 
jm  its  first  inception  by  Francis,  Earl  of  Bed- 
rd,  had  occupied  twenty  years.  For  a few 
lars  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done,  but  in 
i57  the  common  people  of  the  fens,  conceiving 
dislike  to  the  works,  proceeded  to  demolish 
em,  and  were  only  kept  in  order  by  a special 
oclamatiou  from  Charles  II.  In  1663,  bow- 
er, au  Act  was  passed  by  which  the  original 
sociation,  consisting  of  the  Adventurers  and 
^r’articipants,  as  they  were  theu  called,  became 
I^Dsformed  into  a Corporation  for  governing 
jibe  Level,  this  Corporation  consisting  of  “one 
kovernor,  six  bailiffs,  twenty  conservators  and 
Kommonalty,  with  necessary  powers  and 
iilauses.”  In  1697,  this  Bedford  Level  Corpo- 
Itition  divided  its  territory  into  three  districts : 
Ihe  Middle  Level,  from  Morton’s  Learn  on  the 
iiorth  to  the  Old  Bedford  river  on  the  south, 
jvnd  having  Huntingdonshire  on  its  west  and 
Marshland  on  its  east,  contained  about  120,000 
lucres  ; the  South  Level,  extending  from  the 
Northern  one  to  the  Upland  country,  contained 
lilbout  173,0U0  acres;  the  North  Level,  from 
Morton’s  Learn  to  the  river  Welland,  covering 
Home  48,000  acres.  After  the  completion  of  bis 
great  work  and  the  rescue  of  a province  from 
ihe  waters,  Vermuyden’s  name  disappears  from 
ihe  history  of  the  Fenlands,  and,  like  most  great 
ipenefactors  of  the  world,  in  the  general  good  be 
leems  not  to  have  participated.  It  is  said  ho 
lied  in  poverty, — seme  say  in  the  workhouse, 
3ut  this  has  been  contradicted.  It  is  certain 
lihat  he  mortgaged  all  hia  property  to  pay  his 
irmy  of  Dutch  labourers;  and  be  not  only 
reaped  no  reward,  but  had  an  action  brought 
against  him  by  the  Bedford  Level  authorities, 
ind  we  find  him  afterwards  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment for  redress.  Amongst  others  employed 
under  him  we  find  a number  of  Scotch  prisoners 
ivho  had  been  captured  by  Oliver  Cromwell  at 
;he  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  also  some  of  the 
Dutch  prisoners  taken  by  Blako  in  one  of  his 
■mgagements  with  Van  Tromp.  One  of  his  sons, 
,t  appears,  was  a colonel  in  the  Parliamentary 
xrmy,  and  one  of  his  daughters,  Caroline,  mar- 
ried a Mr.  Thomas  Babington. 


^ It  is  sad  to  find  that  great  benefactors  of  man- 
kind  do  so  little  for  themselves.  It  is  an  old  and 
true  saying,  “ If  you  do  pioneer’s  work,  you 
must  expect  a pioneer’s  fate.”  I suppose  it 
must  ever  be,  whilst  human  nature  remains  as 
it  is,  that  no  great  work  is  to  bo  accomplished 
without  the  sacrifice  of  some  great  man,  gene- 
rally the  originator,  in  its  execution.  It  has 
been  fashionable  amongst  some  writers,  who 
should  know  better,  to  criticise  the  works  of 
this  truly  great  man  severely, — he  did  so  much 
that  people  think  he  might  have  done  more. 
There  is  a good  French  proverb,  “ Le  mieux  est 
I’ennemi  du  bien,”  and  this  really  explains  the 
controversy.  In  dealing  with  works  of  internal 
drainage  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  events 
which  may  arise  in  coming  centuries ; all  we 
can  say  is,  that  Vermuyden  did  what  he  did 
well,  but  he  left  still  room  for  posterity  to 
improve  on  his  labours. 

The  waters  of  the  Level  were  not  discharged 
by  the  Ouze  outfall  at  Lynn  as  swiftly  as  had 
been  anticipated  ; and  in  1720  a Mr.  Kinderley 
gave  it  as  bis  opinion  that  the  great  bar  or  im- 
pediment  to  the  outlet  of  the  waters  was  the 
wide  and  crooked  channel  of  the  Ouze  near  its 
mouth,  and  this  could  only  be  remedied  by 
making  a straight  cut.  A violent  opposition 
met  this  proposal.  Six  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
ninety-nine  years  of  discussion  ended  at  last  in 
the  Eau  Brink  Cut  being  made  at  a cost  of 
300,0001.  As,  however,  the  object  of  this  tract 
is  not  to  record  the  modern  engineering  works 
in  the  fens,  I will  not  pursue  this  snbjecc  further, 
but  will  retrace  my  steps  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  when  the 
important  question  of  drainage  was  much 
agitated,  Courts  of  Sewers,  as  they  were  called, 
were  appointed,  but,  as  I have  before  said,  very 
little  was  done  till  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  John  of  Gaunt  is  said  to  have  con- 
templated  the  improvement  of  the  fens.  In  the 
year  1438  one  Gilbert  Haltoft  procured  a com- 
mission for  drainage  and  settling  the  marshes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Outwell.  The  first  real  improve- 
ments, however,  seem  to  have  been  due  to  an 
enterprising  churchman,  Bishop  Morton,  and  to 
him  Wisbech  is  peculiarly  indebted.  He  made 
the  cut  known  as  the  Learn,  which  crosses  the 
northern  part  of  the  great  level  from  Guyhirn 
to  Standgrouud,  and  this  be  afterwards  extended 
to  Wisbech.  The  object  was  to  improve  the 
fall  of  the  Nene,  by  preventing  it  from  making 
its  circuitous  course  by  Wbittlesea  and  Ramsoy 
and  March,  below  Wisbech.  Although  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay  for  a time,  it  is  said  to  have 
improved  the  outfall.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses 
seem  to  have  prevented  this  great  man  from 
carrying  out  his  improvement  schemes,  as  he 
was  much  occupied  with  weightier  affairs  of 
State,  and  amongst  other  things  arranged  the 
alliance  between  Henry  Tudor  and  Elizabeth  of 
York.  He  was  made  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England  in  1487.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  that  a commission  was  issued 
headed  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Fitzwilliam, 
Cecil,  and  Montagu  families,  with  the  object  of 
draining  part  of  the  North  Level. 

The  consideration  of  Morton’s  Leam  involves 
some  general  explanation  as  to  the  river  basins 
of  the  fen  country.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Witham,  Welland,  Nene,  and  Ouze,  which 
together  with  some  minor  streams  drain  an  area 
of  6,000  square  miles,  or  about  one-ninth  part 
of  the  whole  of  England.  The  area  of  the  fen- 
land  is  over  1,300  square  miles.  It  has  been 
observed  by  Messrs.  Miller  & Skertchley  that 
an  important  town,  generally  of  Roman  founda- 
tion, stands  at  the  entrance  of  each  river  into 
the  fens,  and  another  at  its  mouth: — 

Tho  Witbam  has  Lincoln  and  Boston. 

„ Welland  „ Deeping  „ Spalding. 

„ Nene  „ Peterborough  „ Wisbech. 

„ Ouze  „ St.  Ives  „ Lynn. 

Originally  the  tide  flowed  as  far  as  Lincoln, 
raising  the  water  in  Swanpool  2 ft.,  but  in  the 
year  1500  an  engineer  named  Maybewe  Hake, 
of  Gravelines,  was  instrncted  to  put  a sluice 
across  the  river  to  stop  the  tidal  flow.  Another 
sluice  was  erected  at  Langrick,  in  the  year 
151-3.  These  sluices  seem  to  have  had  a bad 
effect,  for  they  not  only  caused  the  silting  up 
of  the  river,  but  they  caused  the  landowners  to 
ueglect  the  maintenance  of  the  river  banks, 
which  were  of  much  greater  importance.  In 
the  year  1720  North  Forty-foot  drain  was  made 
by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  for  the  drainage  of  the  land 
north  of  Kymo  Eau,  by  means  of  which  a 
quantity  of  water  which  formerly  entered  the 
river  at  Langrick  was  carried  direct  to  Boston. 


Thus  tho  current  in  the  river  was  weakened,  an 
although  in  the  year  1720  vessels  of  250  tons 
could  ascend  the  river  daily,  in  1751  only  vessels 
of  40  tons,  drawing  but  6 ft.  of  water,  could 
reach  the  town.  Matters  were  made  worse  by 
the  erection  near  the  town  afterwards  of  the 
Grand  Sluice.  That  sluice  has  been  condemned 
at  various  times  by  eminent  engineers,  but  it 
still  remains,  and  whilst  it  does  no  permanent 
good  can  be  done. 

The  river  Welland  is  the  only  river  in  the 
fens  which  has  preserved  its  ancient  course,  as 
is  proved  by  the  Roman  banks  near  Spalding. 
Uutil  the  drainage  of  the  fens  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  river  divided  at  Crowland,  one  por- 
tion  flowing  through  Spalding  as  now,  the  other, 
known  as  the  Sonth  Holland  drain,  joined  the 
branch  of  the  Nene  at  Noman’s-land-hirne.  In 
1660  this  was  the  principal  channel ; now  it  is 
a mere  ditch.  The  Spalding  channel  became 
defective  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  adjoin- 
ing lands  were  often  flooded.  It  was  improved 
when  Deeping  fen  was  drained  by  the  Ayloffs. 
Vermuyden  embanked  the  east  side  of  the  river 
to  prevent  the  floods  from  coming  over  the  North 
Level.  In  the  year  1794  a new  cut  was  made, 
the  reservoir  to  Foes  Dyke,  but  the  river  con- 
tinued to  silt  up  till  it  was  taken  in  band  by  the 
late  engineer,  Mr.  James  Walker,  who  by  an 
admirable  system  of  training  banks  of  fascine 
work  BO  strengthened  the  current  that  it  now 
gives  little  trouble. 

Of  the  Nene  we  hear  little  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  At  present  the  river  passes  from 
Peterborough  to  Guyhirn,  along  an  artificial  cut 
called  New  Leam,  parallel  to  which  is  an  older 
cut  known  as  Morton’s  Leam,  from  the  name  of 
iti  engineer.  Bishop  Morton  aforesaid,  who  con- 
structed it  about  1478-90.  The  original  section 
of  the  Leam,  accoi’ding  to  to  Dugdalo,  was  40  ft. 
by  4 ft.,  but  as  this  was  too  small,  it  was  after- 
wards increased  in  1570  by  20  ft.  In  1538  this 
channel  having  been  silted  up,  it  was  cleaned 
out,  but  it  seems  to  have  gone  back  into  decay, 
for  we  are  told  by  Dugdale,  speaking  in  1631, 
that  the  Morton’s  Leam  had  to  be  “ new-made.” 
In  the  year  1721  Kinderley  proposed  and  par- 
tially  executed  a scheme  for  straightening  the 
channel.  The  river  then  ended  four  miles  below 
Wisbech  instead  of  twelve  as  at  present.  The 
cut  was  not,  however,  carried  out  beyond  the 
end  of  the  river,  and  hence  the  river  below  began 
to  decay,  and  in  1804  wo  read  of  persons  making 
hay  in  its  bed* 

With  regard  to  the  Ouze,  which  enters  tho 
fens  at  Earith,  where  it  formerly  branched, 
sending  one  stream  in  a north-easterly  direction 
to  the  Nene  at  Benwick,  and  another  southwards 
by  Ely  and  Littloport,  and  thence  northward 
along  the  Old  Croft  and  Old  Welney  river  to 
Dpwell,  where  it  received  the  waters  of  the 
Nene  and  the  northern  branch  or  west  water, 
and  thence  passed  by  Wisbech  to  the  sen,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  present  course  for  Earith  is 
quite  different,  and  is  now  formed  by  the  Old 
Bedford  and  New  Bedford  rivers  to  Denver; 
hence  the  northern  branch  and  the  west  river, 
as  it  was  called,  has  fallen  into  decay.  The  Old 
Croft  river  has  become  obsolete,  and  from  Little- 
port  tho  waters  flow  along  the  ancient  but  arti- 
ficial cut  known  as  Brandon  Creek,  anciently 
called  Heming’s  Lode,  and  so  by  the  channel  of 
the  Little  Ouze  past  Denver,  Downhnm  Market, 
and  Lynn,  to  the  sea.  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  at- 
torney-general to  King  James,  in  his  “ opinion” 
in  1617,  as  given  in  Dogdale,  p.  372,  says : — 

1.  The  river  of  Ouse  (its  outfall  by  Wisbeche 
decaying)  was  not  only  cut  sti'aigbt,  but  by  a 
new  river  made  from  Littleport  Claire  to  Reb- 
bech  -was  let  fall  into  Ouse  Parva  (or  Brandon 
waters*)  and  thence  by  Salter’s  Lode  to  Lyuno 
haven  ; its  former  course  from  Littleport  being 
by  Welleuhee  to  Welle,  and  so  to  the  North  Seas 
at  Wisbeche. 

2.  The  west  water  (a  part  of  Ouse  Magna) 
having  its  course  from  Erith  Bridge  toChatteriz 
ferry,  and  thence  to  Benwick,  and  so  to  March, 
was,  for  the  crookedness  of  the  way,  conveyed 
by  a new  passage  called  Leame  (through  Cha- 
teriz,  Dudington,  and  March),  and  thence  by 
Elme  Leame  to  Wisbeche  (a  course  of  16  miles), 
and  so  contimieth  all  this  way. 

3.  A great  part  of  Ouee  and  Nene  united 
descending  from  Benwick  by  Great  Crosse  to 
Wisbeche;  but  Wisbeche  outfall  decaying,  they 
both  fall  by  March  to  Welle  and  so  into  the  Ouse 
at  Salter’s  Lode. 

We  then  come  to  the  formation  of  tho  Bedford 
rivers.  Their  object  was  to  convey  the  highland 
.waters  from  Earith  direct  to  the  sea;  by  a saving 
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of  teb  thlles  between  that  point  and  Denver 
slhice.  The  great  eluice  at  the  Hermitage  turns 
the  river  into  the  Bedford  canals,  and  the 
Denver  eloice  prevents  them  from  re-entering 
at  the  northern  end.  The  formation  of  the 
Bedford  rivers  necessitated  the  double  sluicing 
of  the  Ouse,  and  they  further  involved  the 
making  of  Tong’s  Drain  and  Downhatn  Ban,  for 
the  relief  of  the  Middle  and  South  Levels 
respectively,  which  they  did  not  seem  to  have 
accomplished,  for  we  find  that  the  sluices  so 
deteriorated  the  river  in  1695,  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remove  them,  because  “ where  boats 
and  barges  usually  passed  in  the  old  river,  grass 
and  fodder  is  now  cut.”  In  the  year  1713  nature 
took  the  difliculty  in  hand,  and  a high  tide 
“ blew  ” the  Denver  sluice  " up,”  but  as  the 
Hermitage  sluice  remained,  there  was  not 
sufficient  water  in  the  old  river  to  produce 
a scour  ; moreover,  the  waters  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Bedford  river,  instead  of  flowing  sea- 
wards, turned  back  and  flowed  up  the  old  bed 
of  the  Ouze  and  drowned  the  unfortunate  South 
Level.  For  thirty-seven  years  matters  re- 
mained in  the  most  unsatisfactory  condition, 
but  in  1750  the  Denver  sluice  was  rebuilt  by 
Labelye,  a Swiss  engineer,  who  built  "West- 
minster Bridge.  Yet  we  find  in  1777  both  the 
Middle  and  South  Levels  were  ‘‘in  a most 
deplorable  condition.”  Kinderley,  in  1720, 
suggested  the  straightening  of  the  river  by  the 
Ban  Brink  cut  to  Lynn,  but  it  was  not  com- 
pleted fill  182L.  It  shortened  the  course  of  tho 
old  river  two  miles  and  a half,  and  tho  low- 
water  mark  at  its  upper  end  fell  from  6 ft.  to 
7 ft. : a great  benefit.  It  is  stated  that  if  tho 
cut  had  been  carried  into  deep  water  beyond 
Lynn  harbour  its  effect  would  have  been  still 
more  beneficial.  In  the  year  1827  the  river 
Ouse  was  still  further  rectified  by  a straight 
cut  from  Ely  to  Littleport  Bridge,  and  since 
then  another  channel  called  New  Cut  has  been 
made  from  Lynn  into  the  Wash  at  Vinegar 
Middle. 

It  is  tho  object  of  this  tract  to  set  forth 
archaaological  facts  connected  with  the  drainage 
of  tho  Fens,  rather  than  engineering  ones ; but 
en  passant  I should  observe  that  the  great  error 
which  all  the  early  drainers  fell  into  was  that  of 
looking  after  the  internal  condition  of  the  rivers 
instead  of  providing  for  their  outfalls.  They 
began,  in  fact,  at  the  wrong  end.  Their  works 
should  have  commenced  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  and  bad  these  been  properly  attended  to  in 
the  first  instance,  vast  expenses  would  have  been 
saved.  But  their  chief  obstacles  seem  to  have 
been  rather  interposed  by  human  nature,  for 
we  find  that  Vermuyden’s  great  works  were 
obstructed  on  various  occasions  by  the  Fenmen, 
who  filled  up  the  cuts  and  pulled  down  tho 
banks  which  ho  had  constructed.  As  Mr.  Smiles 
says  in  his  life  of  this  great  man  : — ‘‘  Difficult 
as  it  was  to  deal  with  the  unreclaimed  bogs,  the 
unreclaimed  men  were  still  more  impracticable.” 
They  looked  npon  the  Fens  as  their  commons, 
where  they  could  fish  and  shoot  wild-fowl ; 
hence  they  met  the  “ adventurers,”  as  the  re- 
claimers were  called,  with  a furious  but  happily 
ineffectual  opposition.  Violent  pamphlets  were 
also  published  against  Vermuyden,  the  most 
notorious  of  which  were  ‘‘  Tho  Draynes  Con- 
firmed,” of  1629,  and  another  of  about  the  same 
date,  called  ‘‘The  Anti-Projector;  or,  the  History 
of  the  Fen  Project  ” ; small  4to.  London,  1628. 
The  agitation  found  vent  in  popular  ballads, 
which  were  sung  in  the  streets  of  the  Fen  towns 
about  tho  time  of  the  Commouwealch.  A stanza 
from  one  of  these,  ‘‘  The  Powtes  (poet’s)  Com- 
plaint,”  will  give  an  idea  of  their  nature : — 

" Come,  brethren  of  tho  water,  and  let  us  all  assemble 

To  treat  upon  this  matter,  which  makes  us  quake  and 
tremble ; 

For  we  shall  rue  if  it  be  true  that  Fens  be  undertaken, 

And  where  we  feed  in  fens  and  reed,  they'll  feed  both 
Beef  and  Bacon." 

In  another  wo  find  the  Dutch  pointed  at  as  the 
chief  offenders : — 

" ^Vhy  should  we  stay  here  and  perish  with  thirst  ? 

To  th’  new  world  in  the  moon  away  let  us  goe  j 
For  if  tho  Dutch  colony  get  thither  first, 

'Tis  a thousand  to  one  but  they’ll  drain  that  too.” 

When,  as  I have  before  explained,  Charles  I. 
undertook  the  drainage  of  the  Feus,  the  political 
troubles  of  the  times  reached  their  climax.  In 
1637,  Hampden’s  trial  on  the  ship-money  ques- 
tion took  place,  and  in  tho  Feu  districts  the 
agitation  was  used  for  political  purposes.  It 
was  made  out  that  the  king’s  venture  was 
merely  intended  as  a means  of  raising  money, 
and  in  this  agitation  one  Oliver  Cromwell, 
member  for  Huntingdon,  took  chief  part.  He 
‘ stumped  ” the  district,  making  violent  speeches 


against  the  reclaimers,  and  soon  became  known 
as  tbe  “ Lord  of  tbe  Fens,”  and  so  successful 
was  his  opposition  that  the  king  and  his  com- 
missioners were  forced  to  abandon  the  works. 
They  also  attacked  tho  Lindsey  Level,  a dis- 
trict of  about  35,000  acres,  which  had  been 
drained  by  Lord  Lindsey,  and  let  in  the  waters 
upon  it,  killed  tho  cattle,  and  destroyed  the 
farm  buildings. 

Vermuyden,  inundatedby  adversity,  appeared 
in  1612  with  another  pamphlet  entitled,  “A 
Discourse  touching  the  Drayning  of  the  Great 
Fennes,”  &c.,  which  met  with  many  answers  ; 
but  in  16-19  authority  was  granted  to  William 
Earl  of  Bedford  and  others  to  prosecute  the 
undertaking  which  his  father  had  begun,  and 
in  1652  the  works  were  declared  to  be  com- 
pleted. On  the  27th  March,  1653,  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Adjudication,  accompanied  by 
the  ‘‘ Company  of  Adventurers,”  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  the  magistrates,  and  magnates 
of  the  districts,  attended  worship  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Ely,  when  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  chap- 
lain of  tho  Lord  General  Cromwell,  preached 
a sermon  on  the  occasion. 

When  wo  reflect  on  the  vast  magnitude  of 
tho  work,  — it  being  no  less  than  the  annexa- 
tion of  a territory  of  680,000  acres  to  the  area 
of  our  couuti-y, — we  may  well  join  tho  great 
Dutchman  in  the  pious  remarks  with  which  be 
concludes  one  of  his  speeches  : — “ I presume,” 
pays  bo,  “ to  say  no  more  of  the  work,  lest  I 
should  be  accounted  vain-glorious,  although  I 
might  truly  affirm  that  tho  present  or  former 
age  haTO  done  nothing  like  it  for  the  general 
good  of  the  nation.  1 humbly  desire  that  God 
may  have  the  glory,  for  his  blessing  and  bring- 
ing  to  perfection  my  poor  endeavours  at  the 
vast  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  his 
participants.”  The  best  idea  of  tho  work  of 
this  truly  great  man  will  be  obtained  by  an 
examination  of  tho  map  which  has  been 
compiled  from  Dugdale  and  other  sources ; 
and  where  the  ‘‘  Great  Pons  ” as  they  ‘‘  lay 
drowned”  according  to  their  authority  are 
shown  by  a blue  tint.  The  other  works,  both 
of  the  Romans  and  later  times,  are  also  shown 
generally,  and  will  be  best  understood  by  an 
inspection  of  the  maps.  Finally,  in  conclusion, 
I will  make  one  remark : Tho  object  of  our 
CoQgress  I conceive  to  be  not  only  the  publica- 
tion  of  information  on  tho  great  works  of  past 
times,  but  the  recording  of  the  names  of  great 
men  connected  with  them.  I trust  that  this 
Wisbech  Congress  will  give  due  honours  to  the 
name  of  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  to  whom 
our  country  owes  so  much;  and  perhaps  the 
British  Archmological  Association  may,  in  bring- 
ing his  name  forward  at  this  time,  bo  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  public  recognition  of  his  great 
service,  by  recommending  a suitable  monument, 
for  be  has  deserved  much  from  his  adopted 
country,  bub  his  memory  has  been  hitherto  for- 
gotten.   


ON  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS  AND 
ACCIDENTS  BY  LIGHTNING. 

A PiiPEE  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Richard 
Anderson,  P.C.S.,  was  read  at  the  Dublin  Con- 
gress, and  deserves  to  bo  widely  circulated. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  100  persons  are 
killed  by  lightning  in  England  every  year  on  the 
average.  The  terrible  losses,  both  of  property 
and  human  lives,  still  occasioned  by  lightning, 
are  the  more  lamentable  as  they  are  in  nearly  all 
cases  tbe  result  of  the  grossest  negligence.  The 
negligence  is  threefold,— namely,  first,  in  not 
providing  any  lightning  conductors  at  all ; 
secondly,  in  not  placing  them  in  the  right 
position,  or  in  sufficient  number  to  cover 
a given  area ; and,  thirdly,  in  not  having  them 
regularly  tested,  so  as  to  ascertain  their  constant 
efficiency.  Of  course,  the  first-mentioned  cause 
of  neglect  is  by  far  tho  most  important.  It  is 
one  alike  astounding  and  baffling  all  search  for 
a reasonable  explanation.  Every  year  brings 
its  regular  thunderstorms,  more  or  less  in 
number,  and  most  of  them  accompanied  by 
fatalities.*  All  see  the  terrible  lightning  flash- 
ing over  their  heads ; all  tremble  before  the 
approach  of  the  electric  force,  tbe  mere  touch 

• Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  the  well-known  meteorolopist,  who 
incessantly  watches  tho  skies  from  his  bouse  in  Camden- 
square,  mentions  that  in  two  storms,  in  June,  1872,  nearly 
two  hundred  separate  accidents  came  under  his  own 
knowledge,  causing  the  death  of  ten  persons  and  injury  to 
thirty-three  others.  Tho  lightning  struck  sixty  houses, 
fifteen  of  which  were  burned  down,  aud  killed  twenty-three 
horses  and  cattle  and  ninety-nine  sheep.  " This  is,”  truly 
remarks  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  commenting  upon  the  figures, 
” tho  imperfect  record  of  only  two  storms.  "What  must  it 
be  for  the  whole  year  ? ” 


of  which  brings  instantaneous  death,  and  yet 
but  an  excessively  srnall  number  of  persons 
make  any  efforts  to  protect  themselves,  their 
families  and  houses,  against  tbe  electric  fire 
from  the  clouds.  Public  buildings  fare  little 
better  than  private  houses.  Even  some  of  the 
first  cathedrals  of  England,  such  as  Peterborough, 
have  no  lightning-conductors  whatever,  while 
others,  supplied  with  them,  are  insufficiently 
protected,  as  apparent  to  any  competent 
observer.  A glaring  case  of  absence  of  protec- 
tion against  lightning  is  to  be  fonnd  at  Windsor 
Castle,  grandest  of  all  tho  historic  buildings  of 
England,  and  the  residence  of  her  sovereign. 

Mr.  Anderson  proceeds, — Having  drawn  at- 
tention to  tbe  chief  causes  of  the  numerous  and 
fatal  casualties  caused  every  year  by  lightning, 
I have  only  to  add  a few  words  of  advice  as  to 
bow  they  might  be  prevented,  or  at  least  greatly 
diminished.  First  of  all,  I think  it  most  desirable 
that  public  recommendation  should  be  made,  by 
local  and  other  authorities,  to  place  lightning- 
conductors  on  all  exposed  or  high-lying  build- 
ings, whether  public  or  private,  as  well  as  on 
those  standing  near  woods  and  on  moist  ground. 
It  might  bo  well  worth  tho  trifling  expense  to 
place  simple  conductors  also  against  trees  in 
parks,  under  which  there  are  benches,  or  where 
persons  are  likely  to  gather  during  a thunder- 
storm, they  forming  a prolific  source  of  fatal 
accidents.  Above  all,  no  church,  chapel,  school, 
prison,  or  other  large  public  building,  ought  to 
be  without  one  or  more  lightning-conductors. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  whatever  for  omitting 
this  simple  protective  means  against  death  and 
destruction,  which  may  come  at  any  moment, 
in  the  caso  of  edifices  devoted  to  public  or 
national  uses.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  greatly 
multiply  lightning-conductors,  it  is  equally  so 
that  they  should  be  planned  and  erected  by 
competent  persons,  with  scientific  as  well  as 
practical  knowledge  of  the  work.  There  are  a 
hnndrcd  circumstances  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  selecting  the  best  positions  for 
conductors,  especially  on  large  buildings  and 
those  of  irregular  construction  ; and  only  great 
experience,  as  well  as  cognition  of  all  that  we 
know  about  the  movements  of  the  electric  force, 
can  accomplish  it.  Of  first  importance  are  the 
considerations  of  the  general  design  of  the 
building  that  is  to  be  protected ; the  soil  on 
which  it  stands,  whether  dry  or  moist ; the 
presence  of  masses  of  metal  in  or  near  the  roof 
or  the  walls,  as  in  the  case  before  mentioned  ; 
the  position  of  tbe  chimneys  ; and  similar  mat- 
ters  affecting  the  course  of  the  electric  discharge 
of  the  clouds.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
lay  down  absolute  rules  on  the  subject;  still 
protection  against  lightning  may  be  effected 
with  the  greatest  certainty  under  the  guidance 
of  well-known  facts  and  observations  which 
throw  light  npon  the  uudeviating  path  of  the 
mysterious  electric  force.  But  if  everything 
possible  has  been  accomplished  towards  tbe 
erection  of  the  moat  perfect  lightning-conductor 
there  still  remains  something  to  be  done.  It  is, 
not  only  to  construct  a faultless  conductor,  but 
to  maintain  it  always  in  good  condition.  This 
is  a matter  which,  sadly  neglected  and  over- 
looked to  a quite  astounding  degree,  cannot  be 
too  much  insisted  upon.  It  ought  to  be  uni- 
versally known  that  a lightning-conductor  is 
worth  nothing  unless  it  is  periodically  tested. 
The  testing  should  take  place  at  regular  intervals, 
perhaps  best  in  the  spring,  before  tbe  advent  of 
the  summerly  thunderstorms,  and  it  should  like- 
wise be  made  wbonever  a building  has  been 
undergoing  repairs,  which  may  have  damaged 
the  conductor.  To  show  the  importance  of  con- 
stantly testing  even  the  best-laid  conductors,  I 
can  cite  an  instructive  case,  where  a house  was 
apparently  well  protected.  On  August  19th, 
1876,  shortly  before  midnight,  a heavy  stroke  of 
lightning  fell  npon  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Evans, 
civil  engineer,  Clayponds,  near  Kew  Bridge, 
Middlesex.  The  electric  force  destroyed  the  top 
of  a large  chimney,  knocking  off  part  of  the 
coping,  not  more  than  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  from  a light- 
ning conductor,  to  which  it  then  flew,  making 
its  way  down  to  the  earth,  but  not  without 
causing  the  greatest  disturbance  all  along  its 
path,  lifting  up,  among  others,  some  heavy 
marble  toilet-tables  in  bedrooms  some  6 ft. 
distant  on  each  side  from  the  copper  rope, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
have  carried  the  electric  force  noiselessly,  as  well 
as  harmlessly,  to  the  ground.  The  fact  of  this 
disturbance  indicated  at  once  the  source  of  the 
mischief.  The  lightning  conductor,  good  as  it 
otherwise  was,  had  no  sufficient  earth  connexion. 
It  went  into  the  earth,  it  is  true,  but  into  soil 
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I alfcogobher  dry,  and  therefore  the  conductor  did 
i not,  and  could  not,  act  properly.  It  thus  came 
to  pass  that,  first  of  all,  the  lightning  did  not 
: toucli,  as  it  would  otherwise  have  done,  the  con- 
ductor directly,  but  sprang  upon  the  coping  of 
the  neighbouring  wall,  and  that,  although  it 
made  its  way  down  into  the  earth  afterwards,  it 
did  so,  as  it  were,  with  the  greatest  effort,  which 
: caused  the  lifting  up  of  the  marble  tables  and 
I other  disturbances.  Nothing  was  wanting  in 
' this  case  for  protection  against  lightning  but 
I regnlar  testing,  in  default  of  which  it  can  never 
I bo  known  whether  a conductor  is  actually 
. eflicient  at  any  time.  A well-organised  system 
of  inspection  of  lightning-conductors  would  be 
1 most  inexpensive.  The  galvanometer  used  for 
. the  purpose  has  been  latterly  much  improved  in 
i Germany,  and  small  portable  instruments,  of  the 
; size  of  a diminutive  carpet-bag,  are  now  made, 
: which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  shape 
; both  of  effecbivenesa  and  durability.  As  the  clock 
in  churches  and  other  public  buildings  is  metho- 
dically inspected  by  the  elockmaker,  so  ought 
I every  lightning-conductor  to  be  as  systematically 
examined  by  an  electrician  or  other  competent 
person.  Already  such  a system  of  inspection 
and  testing  of  conductors  exists  in  Paris  and 
several  other  French  towns. 


IRISH  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  tho  Advancement  of 
Science  were  wound  up  with  a series  of  excur- 
sions, during  which  they  visited  the  great  round 
tower  of  Donoughmore  and  the  remnant  of  the 
neighbouring  church.  While  the  party  gathered 
around  tho  entrance,  Mr.  W.  K.  Wilde  discoursed 
of  round  towers  and  the  theories  of  their  uses. 
Tho  one  at  Donoughmore,  he  said,  is  perfect  iu 
every  respect  save  that  the  cap  i.s  missing.  It 
rises  in  six  stages  106  ft.  high.  It  is  remarkable 
among  its  brethren  for  one  altogether  unique 
bit  of  evidence  of  its  Christian  origin.  Tho 
entrance-door  is  raised  some  13  ft.  above  the 
ground,  and  the  keystone  of  the  entrance  arch 
is  sculptured  with  what  Petrie  thought  to  be  a 
rude  representation  of  the  Crucifixion, — the 
figure  having  its  arms  extended  at  full  length, 
and  the  legs  crossed  after  the  manner  of  most 
early  Christian  crucifixions.  Professor  Zerffi 
controverted  this  view  by  pronouncing  the 
sculpture  to  bo  a Buddha,  and  by  stating  that 
tho  Irish  round  towers  were  of  the  same 
character  as  those  found  scattered  through 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  were,  in  fact,  gnomons  to 
mark  the  time  of  day.  Mr.  Howarth,  of  Man- 
Chester,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  Bnddhist 
idols  have  never  their  arms  extended,  and 
that  when  Irish  antiquaries  of  the  rank  of 
Petrie  and  Lord  Dunraven  had  agreed  that 
the  towers  are  of  Christian  origin,  other  people 
should  be  cautious  before  giving  their  opinions. 
Proceeding  to  the  Marquis  CoDyngham’s  mag- 
nificent demesne  at  Slane,  the  party  visited  tho 
Hermitage  of  St.  Ere,  the  first  Bishop  of  Slane. 
Portions  of  the  original  masonry  aro  still  dis- 
tinguishable amidst  the  arches  and  windows  of 
later  centuries.  Much  was  said  by  Mr.  Wilde 
about  the  entrance-arcb,  carved  with  the 
emblems  of  the  fieur-de-lys  and  the  rose. 
Luncheon  was  partaken  of  on  the  Hill  of  Slane, 
and  after  a breezy  ride  through  tbo  valley  of  tho 
Boyne  they  reached  the  royal  cemetery  of  the 
Brugh-na-Boinuo.  For  fully  three  miles  this 
necropolis  extends.  Twenty-one  immense  tumuli 
or  hillocks  of  stone  and  earth  can  be  counted  in 
tho  neighbourhood,  each  of  them  presumably 
built  over  the  ashes  of  an  Irish  monarch.  The 
tbreo  greatest  of  them  are  those  at  Nowth,  New 
Grange,  andDowtli.  The  excursion-party  visited 
all  three  ; but  their  explorations  at  New  Grange 
were  of  special  interest.  This  tumulus  covers 
more  than  two  acres,  and  might  be  taken  for  a 
large  natural  hill  if  there  were  not  indisputable 
evidences  that  it  lias  been  heaped  loosely 
together  by  the  toil  of  man.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a circle  of  cycIopean  gravestones,  which,  it  is 
thought  must  have  been  transported  thither 
from  tho  Mourne  Monntains,  in  the  county 
Down.  A passage  has  been  found  into  the  heart 
of  this  mighty  pass,  and  the  visitors  crept 
through  it  iu  parties  of  fifteen.  The  first  dozen 
yards  had  to  be  traversed  on  all-fours.  In  one 
spot  the  upright  flagstones,  of  which  the  gallery 
is  formed,  jut  so  closely  together  that  the  body 

I squeezed  through  with  some  difficulty;  but 
onco  this  trouble  is  surmounted,  the  passage 
rises  to  a height  of  6 ft.,  and  then  suddenly 
opens  into  a largo  cruciform  chamber,  with  ono 


great  central  domed  apartment  and  four  re- 
cesses at  its  angles.  This  chamber  is  some  19  ft. 
high  to  tho  top  of  the  dome,  which  is  formed  by 
small  stones  gradually  overlapping  one  another 
until  they  culminate  in  a great  flat  slab,  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  a keystone.  The  walls 
aro  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  and  are  stated  to 
bear  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenm,  as  Dr. 
Schliomann  describes  them.  The  stones  aro  in 
many  places  carved  with  the  distinct  sort  of 
archaic  sculpture— spirals,  lozenge-shaped,  and 
zigzag  lines.  Mr.  Wilde,  in  the  course  of  his 
interesting  talk  about  tho  tumuli,  broached  the 
theory  that  these  tumuli  must  have  been  tho 
work  of  the  tall,  yellow-haired,  bhio-eyed  race 
of  tho  Tuatha  do  Danaan,  who  ruled  over  Erin 
after  prostrating  the  power  of  the  Filbolgs. 
Tho  pai'ty  lingered  so  long  in  the  recesses  of 
this  astonishing  sepulchral  cave,  that  there  was 
no  time  for  an  examination  of  its  brother 
tumulus  at  Dowth.  They  drove  through  Mr. 
GradwelTs  demesne,  and  enjoyed  afternoon  tea 
in  his  mansion  at  Dowth  Hall.  In  the  demesne, 
a few  hundred  yards  from  the  Boyue,  they 
visited  a circular  rath  of  vast  extent,  enclosing 
little  less  than  an  acre  within  a single  mound. 
Nobody  was  able  to  throw  much  light  upon  the 
name,  date,  origin,  or  business  of  it,  but  Mr. 
Wilde  supplied  the  gap  by  an  interesting  sketch 
of  the  uses  of  Irish  raths  in  general.  Two 
miles  more  along  the  course  of  the  river  brought 
the  party  upon  the  famous  battle-field  of  the 
Boyne,  whence  they  returned  to  Drogheda. 

The  Kilkenny  excursion  started  from  tbo 
King’s-bridgo  terminus  at  a quarter  to  nine 
o'clock.  The  excursionists  numbered  300.  The 
party  on  reaching  Kilkenny  visited  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  St.  John,  in  ancient  days  a 
Priory  of  Canons  Regular,  and  founded  by 
William  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1220.  St.  John’s 
was  in  olden  days  famous  for  its  singular  beauty, 
and  was  known  as  tbo  “ Lantern  of  Ireland,” 
from  the  great  number  and  singular  beauty  of 
its  windows.  In  its  present  state  it  possesses 
scarcely  a trace  of  its  pristine  beauty.  In  the 
church  Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson  delivered  a very 
interesting  sketch  of  tho  history  of  this  ancient 
edifice.  Outside  the  church  another  equally 
valuable  address  was  delivered  by  Father  Neary, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  alluded  feel- 
ingly to  the  regret  which  all  felt  at  the  absence 
through  illness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  who  had 
done  BO  much  for  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  of  Kilkenny.  Father  Neary  called 
special  attention  to  the  really  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  old  church,  which  are  outside  the 
present  edifice,  and  consist  of  a lancet  window 
of  great  size  and  beauty,  and  a knightly  tomb 
five  centuries  old,  in  which  a noble  of  the  name 
of  Purcell  and  his  wife  are  represented,  in  two 
line  statues  of  black  marble,  sleeping  side  by 
side.  Tho  next  halting-place  was  the  Protestant 
Church  of  St.  Mary.  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hare 
hero  welcomed  tho  visitors,  and  pointed  out  all 
that  was  worthy  of  interest.  The  ancient  beauty 
of  St.  Mary’s  has  also  largely  disappeared,  but  it 
has  a great  number  of  fine  tombs  inside  and 
outside  the  church.  One  of  these,  erected  to  a 
member  of  the  once  powerful  family  of  Rothe 
in  1637,  has  recently  been  restored  by  Mrs. 
White,  of  Killakee.  After  the  inspection  of  the 
riches  of  the  church  and  churchyard  was  com- 
pleted, tho  Mayor  conducted  the  visitors  to  tho 
Tholsel,  or  Town  House,  where  they  were  enter- 
tained by  the  corporation.  After  tho  d^je&ner 
Mr.  Watters,  town  clerk  of  Kilkenny,  road  a 
sketch  of  the  antiquities  of  the  city. 

After  luncheon  several  places  of  note  were 
visited,  including  the  Medioeval  houses  of  tho 
Rothe  family,  and  the  Wolf’s  Arch,  and  the  fine 
ruins  of  the  Franciscan  Abbey  in  Smithwick’a 
brewery,  remarkable  fur  its  delicate  seven-light  : 
window,  its  graceful  tower  resting  on  groined 
arches,  and  its  singular  grotesque  carvings  sup- 
porting the  arches.  Proceeding  through  the 
town  the  grand  object  of  Kilkenny  was  reached, 
—the  Protestant  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice. 
Above  the  cathedral  proper  is  the  grand  old 
round  tower,  which  for  twelve  or  thirteen 
centuries  has  defied  the  storms  of  time. 
Beneath  its  shadow  is  the  great  cathedral 
church,  which  700  years  ago  Bishop  Felix 
O’Dullai-ney  erected  in  honour  of  St.  Cameo. 
It  contains  scores  of  monuments  of  the  highest 
interest.  The  architecture  and  antiquities  of 
the  cathedral  were  explained  by  Mr.  Langrishe, 
diocosan  architect,  in  an  interesting  paper.  Tho 
next  point  visited  was  the  Dominican  Church, 
or  Black  Abbey.  This  ancient  edifice  is  of  great 
interest  to  Catholics,  seeing  that  it  is  almost 


the  only  church  in  Ireland  which,  erected  in 
pre-Reformation  times,  still  remains  a Catholic 
church.  Its  history  after  the  suppression  of 
tho  monasteries  was  related  in  a paper  pre- 
pared by  Father  Neary,  and  read,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  prior,  in  the  church  by  tho  Rev. 
Mr.  Callanan,  tho  administrator  of  the  Cathedral 
parish.  Tlio  day  concluded  with  a visit  to  the 
castle,  where  the  visitors  were  welcomed  by 
the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Ormonde. 
Although  much  of  the  structure  is  compara- 
tively modern,  three  of  the  towers  and  two  of 
the  curtain- walls  of  Strongbow’s  castle  remain 
to  this  day,  and  notwithstanding  modern  altera- 
tions impress  tho  grand  outline  of  the  ancient 
Norman  fortress  on  tbo  structure.  The  party 
afterwards  returned  to  Dublin. 

Another  party  of  excursionists  visited  the 
Rock  of  Cashel,  the  ruins  on  which  are  so  well 
known.  The  rouud  tower  stands  to  the  north  of 
the  church.  It  is  80  ft.  high  by  50  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  the  walls  are  4 ft.  thick.  The 
two  foundation  layers  are  of  limestone,  and  tho 
remainder  of  sandstone.  It  contained  five 
stories  and  four  apertures,  with  a doorway 
entrance  12  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  ruins, 
together  with  Hore  Abbey  and,  the  Dominican 
Abbey  in  the  town,  are  now  iu  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  under  the  provisions  of  tbo 
Church  Act ; and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured 
that  no  further  ravages  and  decay  await  tho 
precious  relics.  The  Dean  of  Cashel  acted  as 
cicerone.  He  inclines  to  the  Petrie  view,  that 
all  these  old  buildings  and  sculptures  are  of 
Christian  Irish  origin.  He,  however,  admitted 
that  there  is  Bomething  arbitrary  and  insular 
in  claiming  as  specialities  for  Ireland  art  ob- 
jects which  are  found  from  here  to  Hindostan, 
and  he  felt  the  difficulty  of  imagining  that  this 
wondrous  magic  art  sprang  up  here  in  a night 
like  tho  Prophet  Jonah's  gourd,  and  then  in  an 
hour  became  an  obsolete  antique.  He  said  that 
he  (lid  not  like  the  Keane  theory  at  all,  but  that 
ns  tbo  Danish  theory  was  pure  nonsense,  tho 
contest  lay  between  Keane  and  Petrie.  After 
allowing  an  hour’s  inspection,  Mr.  Mahaffy  read 
a very  interesting  paper  on  the  ruins. 

These  notes  are  condensed  from  a long 
report  in  the  Horning  Post. 


A LONG-LOST  CITY. 

At  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  Somerset- 
shire Archmological  Society,  held  last  week  at 
Bruton,  Mr.  Kerslake,  of  Bristol,  read  a paper 
on  “ Pen  Pits,”  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
these  remains,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a hill 
not  far  from  Stourhead,  and  which  had  puzzled 
archaeologists  from  the  time  of  Camden,  were 
really  the  site  of  an  ancient  British  metropolis. 
It  was  called  in  the  earliest  written  records 
“ Caer  Pensauelcoit,”  the  last  syllable  meaning 
wood,  so  that  iu  ” Pen-sel-wood,”  as  tho  place 
was  ncjw  called,  they  could  at  once  identify  this 
archaic  name.  The  hut  circles  covered  700 
acres  of  land,  and  wero  about  20,000  in 
number. 

The  next  day,  the  Society  drove  to  Pon-sel- 
wood,  in  number  about  100,  when  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Wilkinaon  called  attention  to  Pen-pits,  which  are 
in  his  parish,  and  read  an  extract  from  a former 
number  of  the  Builder  describing  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  British  city  still  extant  in  Wales. 
Tho  account  herein  given  confirmed  the  views 
entertained  by  Mr.  T.  Kerslake  with  reference 
to  the  Pen-pita.  About  fourteen  acres  of  glebe 
laud  aro  covered  with  those  pits,  and  as  some 
doubt  had  been  thrown  on  Mr.  Kerslake’s 
theory  because  no  water  was  supposed  to  exist 
on  the  spot,  Mr.  Wilkinson  said  that  this  was  an 
error,  inasmuch  as  there  were  springs  on  his 
laud.  He  also  offered  to  arrange  with  his 
tenant  so  that  tho  Society,  if  so  disposed, 
should  carry  ou  excavations  in  order  to  see 
if  remains  could  be  found  to  confirm  the 
existence  at  an  early  period  of  a largo  popu- 
lation at  this  spot.  The  excursionists  then 
adjourned  to  the  pits,  which,  whatevjjr 
their  origin,  are  very  remarkable.  Tho  summit 
of  the  hill,  for  tho  space  of  600  or_700  acres,  is 
completely  honeycombed  with  cavities,  varying 
in  depth  and  size,  but  all  preserving  a circular 
shape.  So  closely  aro  they  packed  together  as 
to  leave  no  more  than  room  for  ono  person  to 
traverse  the  margin  between  them.  Tliey  are 
lined  with  ferns,  gorse  and  briars,  the  thickness 
of  which  imparts  not  a little  beauty  to  the  uneven 
surface.  Though  we  have  called  it  “ the  smntmt 
of  the  hill  ” the  ground  covered  with  these  m- 
dentations  really  forms  a hollowas  comparedwith 
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the  land  around,  and  occupying  such  a depres- 
sion, it  would  add  to  a commanding  situation  the 
strength  of  concealment.  Groups  of  circles 
marking  the  primitive  settlements  of  an  early 
people  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
nothing  approaching  to  the  vast  agglomeration 
at  Pen-pits  is  known  anywhere  else.  They  are 
unique,  and  that  of  itself  favours  scepticism, 
besides  presupposing  a degree  of  civilisation  and 
a power  of  organisation  with  the  possession  of 
which  the  aboriginal  races,  or  the  forerunners  of 
the  Romans,  have  not  been  hitherto  credited. 
For  this  advanced  social  condition  Mr.  Kerslake 
cogently  contended  in  the  paper  read  by  him  on 
the  gronnd,  and  his  views  were  supported  by  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  and  Bishop  Clifford. 
The  former  was  inclined  to  make  the  dwellers 
of  Caer  Pensauelcoit  contemporaries  with  Stone- 
henge, Ahnry,  and  Stanton  Drew,  but  at  the 
same  time  strongly  advised  the  Society  to  con- 
dnet  some  systematic  investigations  on  the 
spot.  Bishop  Clifford  urged  the  importance  of 
the  latter  point,  and  contended  that  a large 
community  like  that  supposed  could  not  have 
existed  without  leaving  behind  some  traces, 
such  as  bones,  ashes,  implements  of  the  chase, 
or  fragments  of  articles  in  daily  use.  With 
regard  to  the  idea  that  the  people  dwelt  in  the 
pits,  that  he  thought  was  altogether  erroneons. 
He  bad  lately  been  studying  the  scenes  de- 
picted on  the  column  of  Antoninus,  at  Rome, 
and  he  there  saw  that  the  Germans  were  repre- 
sented as  dwelling  in  round  huts,  with  a rude 
basement  of  stone  and  a superstructure  of 
wood  or  trellis-work,  filled  in  with  clay 
or  wattling.  There  was  one  door  and  no 
window.  He  conceived  that  it  was  some  such 
buildings  that  stood  on  that  spot,  with 
the  floors  sunk  some  little  depth.  When  the 
huts  were  deserted  they  crumbled  away  and  so 
formed  higher  ridges  round  the  site  of  each 
habitation.  The  Rev.  W.  Hunt  remarked  that 
Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  considered  that  the  pita  were 
simply  the  remains  of  old  quarries.  Bishop 
Clifford  said  the  answer  to  that  objection  was 
that  no  one  would  think,  in  quarrying  for  stone, 
to  dig  separate  pits  in  that  fashion.  The  plan 
would  be  to  dig  down  and  then  follow  the  beds 
in  a straight  line. 

Mr.  Hunt  explained,  before  leaving,  that  the 
question  of  conducting  investigations  on  the 
spot  had  been  considered  that  morning  and  it 
was  thought  better  to  appoint  a committee, 
including  some  gentlemen  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  to  make  a grant  for  defraying 
the  expenses.  This  announcement  was  received 
with  marks  of  approbation. 


LEAD  AND  ZINC  MINES. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  Belgian  zinc  mines, 
some  years  ago,  led  to  a new  search  for  the 
components  of  which  this  metal,  so  important 
to  the  industrial  arts,  and  to  the  builder  espe- 
cially, is  composed.  Formerly,  though  many 
sources  of  supply  existed  elsewhere,  the  prin- 
cipal known  mines  existed  in  Belgiom  and 
Silesia,  but  in  consequence  of  the  former  having 
practically  failed,  explorations  were  made,  more 
or  less  successfully,  in  Sweden  and  Spain, 
though  afterwards,  almost  accidentally,  a splen- 
did treasure  of  these  minerals  was  discovered 
at  Malfidano,  in  Sardinia,  and,  of  course,  a 
company  was  established  to  develop  it,  with  a 
view  of  answering  the  Belgian  and  British 
demand.  The  name  of  Malfidano  was  adopted, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  but,  in  reality,  these 
lead  and  zinc  rocks,  as  they  are  called,  const!, 
tuto  seven  or  eight  groups,  spread  over  about 

8.000  acres  of  ground,  for  the  most  part  abso- 
lutely barren,  being  nowhere  able  to  support 
more  than  a sprinkling  of  goats  and  sheep.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  create  a community 
upon  the  spot,  and  provide  them  with  the  means 
of  sustenance,  and  the  central  establishment 
■was,  for  many  reasons,  fixed  at  a spot  not  far 
from  the  sea.  Ronnd  it  have  now  grown  up  a 
multitude  of  edifices,  various  in  kind  and  use, 
though  the  chief  of  these,  of  course,  are  con- 
nected with  the  •working  of  the  mines, — ten 
ordinary  and  si.x  reverberating  furnaces,  three 
enormous  sheds  for  the  storage  of  the  calcined 
minerals,  occupying  altogether  a surface  of 

2.000  s(juare  yards  ; another,  about  a fourth  of 
the  size,  for  materials  ; a huge  forge  and  fitting 
■workshops,  -with  several  others  supplementary 
to  it;  a number  of  stables,  a little  street  of 
shops  for  the  sale  of  necessaries,  a hospital, 
twelve  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
fifficials,  and  an  increasing  cluster  of  buildings 


as  dwellings  for  the  miners  and  their  families, 
— all  constructed  of  masonry,  and  roofed 
with  tiles.  In  various  directions,  other 
branch  communities  have  sprung  up,  on  a smaller 
scale,  but  similar  plan,  and,  taken  as  a whole, 
the  mines  of  Malfidano  may  be  computed  to 
support  a population  of  rather  over  1,000  indi- 
viduals. Moreover,  connected  with  the  mines 
by  a double  line  of  railroad,  is  an  extensive 
dyke — 200  yards  in  length,  indeed,  built  in  the 
sea,  with  a depth  of  7 ft.  to  16  ft.  of  water  on 
the  exterior  side,  the  space  within  having  been 
filled  up  with  stone  so  as  to  form  a quay  con- 
taining about  10,000  square  feet  of  area.  In  a 
very  few  years  this  miniature  city  was  called 
into  existence.  With  reference  to  the  mines 
themselves,  there  are  three  classes  of  them, — 
those  which  are  open  to  the  sky,  and  resemble 
immense  jagged  quarries;  otherscarried  through 
galleries,  and  connecting  these  ; and  others,  com- 
posed of  slanting  and  radiating  galleries,  follow- 
ing the  ore  wherever  it  presents  itself,  and 
creating  curious  labyrinths  beneath  the  earth. 
A characteristic  of  the  Malfidano  works  is  that, 
as  soon  as  a pit  is  pronounced  exhausted,  it  is 
filled  up,  fur  the  sake  of  preventing  accidents, 
with  rubbish  from  the  next  series  of  excavations, 
which  are  thus  caiTied  on  without  altogether 
honeycombing  the  rock  with  hollows.  At  some 
points,  however,  the  ground  is  dug  down  to  a 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  yards;  beneath  this  it  is 
burrowed  to  three  or  four  tiroes  that  depth ; and 
below  this,  again,  a perfect  network  is  eaten 
out  of  the  rock  to  a considerable  distance  in 
every  direction,  though,  in  many  parts,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  shore  up  the  friable  roofs 
and  walls ; for  the  substance  of  the  strata  is  too 
valuable  for  much  of  it  to  be  left  as  supporting 
buttresses  or  pillars.  Elsewhere,  a kind  of 
exaggerated  serpentine  form  is  adopted,  and 
the  miners,  having  reached  a certain  limit,  turn 
back  iipon  a curve,  advance  as  far  as  the  head  of 
the  working,  turn  again,  once  more  upon  a curvi- 
linear line,  and  so  on.  until  the  labyrinth  assumes 
a sort  of  gridiron  shape — a process,  however, 
which,  though  easy,  ia  regarded  as  exceedingly 
wasteful. 

For  this  labour  the  men  are  not  paid  by 
regular  wages,  but  for  every  cubic  yard  or  ton 
of  mineral  extracted  ; nor  is  the  scale  the  same 
in  all  the  mines;  being  in  some  five,  and  in 
others  fifteen,  for  tlie  same  measurement  or 
weight.  There  arc  galleries,  again,  in  which 
their  earnings  depend  upon  the  rate  of  advance 
made, — aud  here,  too,  the  range  of  payment  is 
remarkably  -wide,  varying  from  two  to  ten 
pounds  sterling,  English,  for  every  three  feet, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  results  ; while, 
besides  this,  there  are  prizes  awarded  to  the 
more  intelligent  or  fortunate  individuals  who 
happen  to  hit  upon  a favourable  course  through 
the  rock.  In  this  way,  an  emulation  is  excited, 
by  which  the  proprietors  assert  that  they  have 
not  lost.  The  expenditure  of  Malfidano,  there- 
fore, varies  considerably,  as  does  the  worth  of 
its  products  ; but  it  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  Sardinia  possesses  numerous  similar  stores 
of  the  same  wealth,  and  that  the  workings  now 
measured  by  hundreds  of  yards  will,  before 
long,  be  carried  on  for  miles  beneath  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  most  un- 
grateful  and  hopeless  part  of  its  soil.  Moreover, 
it  ia  hoped  that,  in  due  time,  the  processes 
carried  on  on  the  spot  will  be  rendered  much 
more  elaborate  and  effectual.  At  present  they 
are  confined  to  the  simple  calcining  of  the 
“ calaiuine,”  or  zinc  ore,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  furnaces  employed  are  cylindrical  in  shape, 
about  16  ft.  in  height  above  that  which  Italian 
miners  term  the  “gridiron,”  or  stoke-hole,  and 
each  capable  of  containing  some  thirty  tons  of 
mineral  material,  arranged  in  layers,  separated 
by  other  layers  composed  of  coal  and  charcoal 
in  almost  equal  parts.  The  cost  of  these  struc- 
tures, up  to  the  present  time,  has  averaged 
about  1201.  each,  hut  the  whole  of  the  fuel,  since 
the  forests  of  Malfidano  were  recklessly  burned 
out  of  existence,  has  had  to  be  brought  a long 
way  upon  difficult  roads,  which,  in  many 
instances,  had  to  be  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  so  that  the  calcining  itself  cost,  in  this 
respect  alone,  nearly  lOs.  a ton ; and  yet  the 
Malfidano  mines  are  exceedingly  profitable. 
Lately,  however,  sea  transport  has  largely 
superseded  that  by  land,  notwithstanding  the 
irregular  ■winds  that,  at  all  seasons,  blow  in  the 
roadstead  of  Buggera.  As  to  the  men  engaged, 
although  the  company  is  French,  they  are 
almost  exclusively  Sardinians,  who  possess 
certain  particular  aptitude  for  the  work,  and 
especially  a power  of  -withstanding  extreme 


intensities  of  heat.  They  earn  from  23. 6d.  to 
4s.  a day,  upon  a general  calculation  ; but  it  is 
expected  that  a larger  proportion  of  the  profits 
may  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  labour,  so 
soon  as  the  steam  and  tramways,  and  the 
ordinary  roads  necessary  to  the  full  develop, 
ment  of  the  works,  have  been  completed,  or 
nearly  so.  Wagons  of  many  sizes  have  had  to 
be  provided,  with  metal  ropes  for  haulage,  and 
a special  class  of  vessels  for  the  sea-trausport 
of  the  ore.  It  ia  not  exclusively  men,  however, 
who  are  employed.  There  are  also  -women,  and 
even  children,  not  one  of  whom  has  been  brought 
from  the  Continent,  though  some  of  their 
husbands  are  Lombards  or  Tuscans.  As  a rule, 
all  these  people  are  decently  educated,  and  their 
social  manners  are  superior  to  those  of  many 
other  populations  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
There  is  a labour  law  for  the  mines,  enacting 
that  DO  one  shall  toil  for  more  than  ten  hours 
a day  in  the  open  works.  Even  with  this  restric- 
tion, the  labour  is  not  considered  healthy,  espe- 
cially  by  the  “ Oontiuentals,”  as  distinguished 
from  the  “ Sardes,”  or  islanders,  many  of  the 
former  returning  to  their  homes  during  the 
months  from  June  to  September,  and  often 
taking  considerable  savings  with  them,  while 
for  those  who  stay  a hospital  is  maintained, 
partly  by  the  providence  of  the  miners,  and 
partly  by  the  liberality  of  the  proprietors, — an 
institution,  too,  meriting  a word  of  notice. 
Spacious,  well-ventilated,  affording  ample  room 
for  every  patient,  furnished  -with  iron  bedsteads 
and  irreproachable  bedding,  having  a surgeon, 
with  two  assistants,  whose  exclusive  services 
are  commanded, — a strict  register  of  every 
case,  it  is  certainly  such  an  establishment  as 
would  not  be  expected  to  be  found  in  a wild  and 
lonely  district  of  the  Sardinian  coast,  wholly 
given  up  to  mining  for  lead  and  zinc.  Indeed, 
the  entire  locality,  to  which  a social  life  has  so 
recently  been  given,  and  which  is  scarcely 
known  beyond  its  own  limits,  possesses  a more 
than  common  interest,  above  the  importance  of 
its  products  to  English  or  to  Belgian  industry. 
Tho  coal  it  consumes  comes  principally  from 
Cardiff  and  Swansea,  while  the  charcoal  is 
burnt  in  the  forests  of  Sardinia  itself. 


THE  OBELISK  ON  ITS  PEDESTAL. 

Bt  the  time  the  men  left  work  last  Saturday 
tho  monolith  had  been  lifted  to  the  height 
required  (50  ft.)  with  a view  to  its  being  swung 
from  the  horizontal  into  the  vertical  position 
and  set  at  rest  upon  its  pedestal,  which 
operations  took  place  on  Thursday  last.  The 
pedestal  -was  finished  last  week.  In  the  top 
course  room  was  left  (by  not  laying  for  the 
present  tho  middle  row  of  atones  east  and  west) 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  wrought -iron 
strap.  In  this  strap  (which  is  of  the  dimensions 
and  construction  of  a girder,  being  built  up  of 
plates  and  angle-irous),  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  obelisk's  foot  rests  as  in  a stirrup  to  prevent 
the  stone  from  slipping  out  of  the  iron  jacket 
which  encases  the  centre  of  the  stone.  The 
obelisk,  as  wo  have  already  stated  in  our  descrip- 
tion (p.  679,  ante)  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be 
raised,  has  been  carried  to  its  present  height  by 
means  of  elevating,  by  hydraulic  jacks,  a pair 
of  iron  girders  working  upwards  in  grooves 
left  in  the  main  angles  of  tho  scaffolding. 
Upon  these  girders  a pair  of  peculiarly- 
formed  trunnions  projecting  from  the  iron  jacket 
before  mentioned  have  I'ested,  and  have  sup- 
ported the  obelisk  in  a liorizontal  position  during 
the  time  it  was  being  raised.  The  monolith 
having  attained  the  necessaiy  altitude,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  swing  it  on  the  truunions,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  pull  down  the  butt  or  thick 
end,  so  as  to  get  the  stone  into  a vertical  posi- 
tion, when  it  was  only  a few  inches  above  the 
top  of  tho  pedestal.  The  operation  of  “ swing- 
ing” was  completed  in  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  by  low’ering  the  girders  before 
mentioned,  the  obelisk  was  allowed  to  rest  on 
its  pedestal,  and  the  “ Union  Jack  ” and  Turkish 
ensign  were  rim  up  in  token  of  the  success  of 
the  work.  The  iron  jacket  and  strap  will  now 
be  stripped  off,  and  the  scaffolding  removed. 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  have 
taken  a special  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson  and  Mr.  John  Dixon 
chartered  a steamer,  which  was  moored  abreast 
of  the  -works.  Those  gentlemen  are  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  on  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  difficult  undertaking,  con- 
cerning which  we  shall  have  .something  more 
to  say. 
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YORKSHIRE  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

IIKMINGBOROUGH  AND  SELBY. 

[ The  Yorkshire  Archajologioal  and  Topo- 
Igrapliical  Association  h>id  its  twelfth  annual 
[excursion  on  the  28th  of  August,  the  locality 
iselectecljbeing  Selby  aud  Hemingborough.  Trains 
from  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  York,  Hull,  and  other 
places,  brought  many  excursionists  to  Selby, 
.and  on  their  arrival  the  party,  which  numbered 
[nearly  200,  was  conveyed  in  two  steamboats  to 
[Heniingborough.  As  the  company  approached 
iHemingborough  Church,  the  prominent  spire  of 
iwhich,  standing  as  it  does  126  ft.  above  the 
itower  battlements,  is  visible  for  miles  around, 
.the  bolls  rung  out  a peal  of  welcome,  and  the 
[party  were  received  by  tho  vicar,  the  Rev. 
.W.  H.  Wright,  B.A.,  and  churchwardens.  After 
: a brief  inspection  of  the  curiosities  of  the  chnrch 
I Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  P.S.A.,  one  of  the  hon. 
isecs.  of  the  Association,  read  a paper  on  its 
history,  and  pointed  ont  some  of  its  principal 
.features.  Ho  stated  that  the  evidence  of  the 
architecture  showed  that  there  bad  been  four 
complete  buildings,  and  that  parts  of  the  three 
latest  bad  been  blended  together  to  form  the 
present  fabric.  The  church,  under  this  process, 
took  350  years  to  grow  to  its  present  size,  and 
had  continued  to  exist  very  much  as  it  now  was 
for  350  years  more.  The  first  church  was  that 
mentioned  in  the  Domesday  survey.  Of  this 
building  no  trace  was  visible,  bat  it  was  the 
undoubted  parent  of  the  church  which  followed. 
Dr.  Burton  was  very  concise  m his  account  that 
William  the  Conqueror  gave  to  Bishop  Walcher, 
of  Durham,  “this  his  royal  manor  and  town  of 
Hemingbnrg  and  the  church  thereof  ” ; but  this 
statement  was  subsequently  demolished  by 
Canon  Greenwell.  Of  the  second  church  they 
found  traces  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  north  and 
south  arcades  of  the  present  nave.  Its  arches 
were  in  the  so-called  Norman  or  English 
Romanesque  style,  very  plain  and  simple  in 
character.  With  reference  to  the  third  church, 
they  at  onco  found  ample  indications  of  its 
extent  and  character.  First  they  had  the  navo 
of  the  second  church,  extended  two  bays  west- 
ward by  two  pointed  arches  on  each  side  having 
plain  round  columns,  with  single  caps  for  central 
supports.  The  lines  of  the  roofs  of  this  third 
church  still  remained  in  each  side  of  tho  tower, 
and  showed  clearly  that  there  was  no  clear- 
story, and  the  nave,  chancel,  aud  each  end  of  the 
same  transept  were  covered  with  roofs  of  the 
same  high  pitch,  coutinued  downwards  over  the 
aisles  of  the  nave  and  the  single  aisle  of  the 
north  transept.  Coming  to  the  fourth  chnich, 
Mr.  Barber  said  that  the  above  additions  were 
added  to  the  third  church  to  give  them  the  noble 
fabric  in  which  they  were  assembled.  They  had 
first  the  addition  of  the  aisle  or  chapel  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  opening  tu  it  by  the 
entire  removal  of  the  wall,  aud  building  in  lieu 
thereof  an  arcade  of  four-ceutred  or  Tudor 
arches  on  piers,  the  capitals  of  which  had  carved 
foliage,  not  gracefully  e.xecuted,  of  the  same 
date.  They  had  also  a similar  arch  broken 
through  the  east  wall  of  the  south  transept  to 
connect  this  new  chapel  with  it.  All  the 
windows  of  this  south  chapel  were  late  aud  by 
no  means  pleasing  examples  of  the  rectilinear 
period.  This  was  the  moat  important  addition, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  erection  of  the 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  by  Sir 
John  Babthorpe.  Overhead  great  changes  were 
at  this  time  made.  A magnificent  spire  was 
added  to  tlie  tower,  the  really  fine  rectilinear 
clearstory  of  the  north  and  south  transepts  was 
built,  and  tracery  of  the  same  period  introduced 
into  all  the  windows  of  the  north  and  into  tho 
south  window  of  tho  south  transept.  The 
character  of  the  roofs  could  bo  readily  made 
out  by  a careful  examination  of  what  was  left. 
It  was  not  clear  that  the  pointed  roof  of  tho 
choir  was  not  then  erected,  for  there  was  such 
a recent  look  externally  about  the  eastern  gable 
that  it  and  the  present  flat  roof,  which  seemed 
modern,  might  be  of  late  date.  Of  Medimval 
nuiunmental  remains  none  are  left  perfect. 
There  is  a mutilated  figure  in  tho  Babthorpe 
Chapel,  representing  a skeleton  in  grave-clothes, 
and  he  (Sir.  Barber)  uuderscood  that  it  had 
been  the  practice  in  past  years  to  be  sworn 
before  this  effigy.  Alluding  to  the  registers,  ho 
said  they  contained  some  most  curious  eutriet*, 
including  one  of  a cock-fight  having  taken 
place  in  the  church  on  February  11,  1661. 

Luncheon  having  been  partaken  of  in 
the  Public-rooms,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormsby 
proposed  “ The  health  and  prosperity  of 
the  Society.”  Mr.  Fairless  Barber  in  re- 


sponding, referred  to  the  substantial  position 
of  the  association.  He  stated  that  they  had 
received  from  112  life  members  and  11  deceased 
members  6151  15s.  The  total  number  of  annual 
subscribers  was  Sll,  and  the  income  from  this 
source  was  164:1.  19s.  Tho  society  had  now 
really  a capital  account  of  over  1,000/..,  and  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  other  society,  except  the 
Antiquary  Society,  which  was  in  so  good  a 
position. 

The  company  then  visited  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Selby,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite,  F.S.A.,  who  gave  an  address  relative 
to  its  history. 

Mr.  Brooke  also  spoke,  and  said  that  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Ger- 
main. It  was  the  be-t  preserved  Benedictine 
church  in  England,  and  Yorkshire  ought  to  be 
proud  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  Fowler,  F.S.A.,of  Wakefield,  next  road 
a paper  on  the  ancient  glass  of  the  east  window. 
It  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  must  when  perfect,  it  is  said,  have 
been  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  in  existence. 
The  design  is  to  indicate  the  first  and  second 
coming  of  tho  Saviour. 

The  remainder  of  the  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  company  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  edifice, 
aud  Mr.  Morrell  exhibited  some  carious  paint- 
ings of  tho  gatehouse  of  the  abbey,  the  abbey 
well  with  the  original  central  tower  of  the 
church  appearing  in  the  background  ; and  the 
gateway  and  middle  row  extending  from  it  to 
tho  Market  Cross. 


THE  ORIENTAL  CONGRESS  AT 
FLORENCE. 

The  fourth  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in 
Europe  is  now  taking  place  in  Florence,  com- 
mencing on  the  12th  and  ending  tho  18th.  The 
first  took  place  in  Paris,  the  second  in  London, 
the  third  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  this,  tho  fourth, 
is  expected  to  be  the  moat  brilliant,  as  at  the 
same  time  the  most  learned  and  effective.  None 
but  students  of  Oriental  languages  and  the 
professors  and  learned  visitors  are  to  be  present 
at  the  respective  meetings,  at  the  first  of  which 
will  beunder consideration  the  Semitic  languages, 
including  the  Assyriac;  at  the  second,  the 
African,  including  Egyptian;  third,  the  Indian, 
com|>ri3ing  tho  Armenian;  fourth,  Hindoo- 
European  Philology  ; fifth,  Language  of  Central 
Asia ; sixth,  Language  of  the  extreme  East, 
comprising  Polynesia.  The  meetings  are  to  be 
held  in  the  Luca  Giordano  Hall  of  the  Palazzo 
Ricardi  (now  the  Palace  of  the  Prefect).  A 
hundred  of  tho  most  learned  among  tho  Oriental 
philologists  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress,  among  whom  may  be 
reckoned  about  sixty  foreigners  to  Flrrence. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Ronau, 
Lenormant,  Oppert,  Schefor,  Masperd,  Barbier 
do  Meynard,  Leon  de  Kosny,  of  French  celebrity. 
From  England  come  Rost,  Beale,  Sayce,  Legge, 
Chenery,  Deane,  and  others.  From  Germany, 
the  celebrated  Indiauist,  Weber,  Roth,  Benfeg, 
Tusti,  Pertsch,  the  Semitic  scholar  Krahl,  Weil, 
Merx,  Dieterici,  &c.  Two  learned  linguists  come 
from  Denmark,  two  from  Scandinavia,  two  from 
Iceland,  two  from  Finland,  five  from  Russia,  two 
from  Hungary,  two  from  Spain,  two  from  Rou- 
mania,  ProfessorWhitneyfromthe United  States, 
&c.  The  Senator  Amari  is  tho  president  of  the 
Congress,  himself  a deep  student  of  Arabic;  Pro- 
fessor  Angelo  di  Giiberuatis,  Professor  of  Indian 
languages,  tho  Secretary-General.  An  interest- 
ing collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  works  of 
art,  &c.,  will  be  exhibited  to  persons  invited  by  tho 
committee.  A number  of  Eastern  mirsical  iustrn- 
ments,  the  property  of  M.  Kraus,  will  be  added. 
Many  are  sending  from  their  private  collections 
objects  of  interest,  the  whole  forming,  though 
small,  an  exhibition  instructive  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  Tho  salons  of  some  of  the 
Florentine  nobility  and  of  Prince  Demidoff  will 
be  opened  to  receive  the  eminent  men  attending 
tho  Congress,  which  promises  to  inaitgurate  the 
earnest  movement  made  to  render  Florence  tho 
seat  of  literature  in  Italy, — its  Athens. 


The  Chapel  of  the  Felatead  Grammar 
School  has  lately  had  a large  subject  of  the 
Ascension  fixed,  being  one  of  a series.  It  is 
painted  on  linoleum.  Tho  drawing  of  the 
figures  is  from  life,  slightly  conventionalised. 
It°  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Thomson,  of  Southwark,  under  the  superintend- 
ence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  Chancellor. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AT  THE  PARIS 
OPERA-HOUSE. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  superb  paintings 
which  adorn  tho  crush-room  (foyer)  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  as  also  many  of  the  details 
of  the  interior  decorations  of  this  magnificent 
building,  lose  much,  and  iu  every  way,  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  can  be  seen  at  night 
only  by  gaslight,  which  is  quite  insufficient,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplicity  of  apparatus  for 
lighting  up  dispersed  about  the  rooms  of  this 
enormous  edifice;  and  besides,  the  sulphurous 
emanations  and  sooty  deposits  are  rapidly 
affecting  the  colours  on  the  ceiling  and  the 
panels,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  tarnish- 
ing and  dirtying  tho  gilding  and  mosaic  work. 
M.  Gamier,  and  the  principal  artists  who  have 
contributed  to  the  decoration  of  the  Opera- 
house,  are  very  anxious  about  this  state  of 
things,  and  they  think  they  have  found  the 
means  of  warding  off  any  serious  results.  A 
few  days  ago,  M.  Gamier  and  his  chief  colleagues 
were  present  at  some  experiments  for  lighting 
up  the  interior,  especially  undertaken  to  study 
the  effect  of  the  electric  light  on  the  pictures  of 
the  ice  buffet,  just  newly  inaugurated.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  decorative  effect,  the 
superiority  of  this  new  light  is  incontestable. 
Blue,  which  iu  the  gaslight  takes  a green, 
tinge,  and  pink,  which  turns  to  orange,  preserve 
under  tho  electric  light  their  delicate  tints. 
There  was  only  one  opinion  on  this  subject 
amongst  all  the  connoisseurs  thus  met  together. 

As  to  the  preservation  of  the  works  of  art 
for  the  future,  it  is  certain  that  a light  which 
emits  neither  heat  nor  sulphurous  and  sooty 
smoko  solves  for  artists  and  for  the  public 
so  important  a questinu  that  it  has  been  resolved 
to  interview  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  on  the 
subject.  An  official  request  will  be  made  by 
MM.  Gamier,  Baudry,  and  colleagues,  that 
the  foyer  and  buffet  may  be  lighted  during 
a certain  time  with  the  electric  light.  All 
the  arti-sts,  sculptors,  and  administration  of  the 
“ Beaux  Arts”  will  bo  convened  to  discuss  this 
interesting  innovation,  and  it  is  scarcely  doubted 
that  the  Ministry  and  Administration  of  the 
Grand  Opera  will  assist  in  carrying  out  their 
views. 


WARRINGTON  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 
HOSPITAL  EXTENSION. 

The  foundation-stone  of  extensions  to  this 
hospital  has  been  recently  laid.  The  present 
hospital  buildings  consist  of  a twelve-bed  ward, 
outbuildings,  aud  lodge.  The  bnildiiiga  which 
are  now  being  erected  comprise  a twelve-bed 
ward,  four-bod  ward,  aud  an  administrative 
ward.  The  site  is  capable  of  holdiuvj  two  addi- 
tional twelve-bed  wards,  which  no  doubt  will  be 
built  when  occasion  require.?.  When  the  whole 
is  complete  it  is  expected  there  will  be  accom- 
modation to  treat  the  principal  diseases  of  the 
zymotic  type.  In  laying  out  tho  buildings  real 
isolation  lias  been  aimed  at,  and  care  has  been 
exercised  to  make  them  as  complete  as  possible 
for  tho  treatment  of  disease,  and  they  have  been 
designed  to  get  as  mneh  internal  comfort  and 
space  at  a minimum  of  cost,  and  the  health  of 
the  sick  not  sacrificed  to  arcbitectnnil  effect. 
The  wards  are  built  of  brick,  with  slated  roofs, 
aud  have  been  designed  on  the  detached  block 
system,  viz.,  to  keep  each  block  of  buildings  for 
treatment  of  separate  diseases.  Each  hospital 
is  complete  within  itself,  having  accommodation 
for  male  aud  female  patients,  the  centre  being 
occupied  with  rooms  for  the  store  of  linen  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  working  of 
hospitals  of  this  description,  and  with  nurses’ 
compartment  designed  that  in  emergent  coses 
tho  nnrse  can  reside  in  the  ward.  At  the 
end  of  each  ward  are  sculleries  with  sinks, 
also  water-closets  and  bath-room.  The  baths 
will  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  either 
used  in  the  room  or  wheeled  to  the  bedside 
of  the  patient  requiring  them.  The  wards  are 
fitted  throughout  with  the  patent  Manchester 
grates,  which  pass  a copious  supply  of  warm 
fresh  nil-  to  the  room,  tho  fire-place  acting  as  an 
exhaust  for  tho  vitiated  air;  whilst  tho  ventila- 
tion of  the  wards  has  been  obtained  by  means 
of  slide  grids,  windows,  and  diaphragm  ventila- 
tors through  tho  roofs.  All  the  walls  are  cavity 
walls  with  slate  and  pitch  damp-proof  courses, 
and  the  ground  underneath  the  floors  is  con- 
creted, so  that  as  far  as  practical  damp  is 
excluded.  The  air-space  in  the  wards  is  2,280 
cubic  feet  for  each  patient,  which  is  a little 
above  the  Government  standard  for  hospitals  of 
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this  tjpe.  Tho  outbuildings  comprise  a mortuary, 
ambulance-shed,  and  dislufectiug-room,  laundry, 
and  boiler-house.  The  disinfecting-room  has 
been  fitted  up  wi&b  Goddard  & Massey’s  patent 
disinfecting  stove,  which  is  worked  by  gas,  and 
is  capable  of  being  heated  to  250  deg.  Fahr. 
This  is  considered  requisite  to  destroy  any 
germs  of  disease  which  might  possibly  be  in 
any  bod  or  other  clothing  used  by  the  patients 
and  which  require  disinfecting.  A close-covered 
van  is  connected  with  the  disinfecting  depart- 
ment, so  that  clothing  or  bedding  can  be  re- 
moved from  houses  in  any  part  of  the  town 
that  may  havo  had  infectious  cases  in,  and 
so  taken  and  passed  through  tho  disinfecting 
process  to  render  innocuous  any  germs  of 
infection,  and  thus  tend  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease  throughout  the  town.  After 
being  disinfected  they  are  returned  in  the  van 
to  the  owner.  The  laundry  is  fitted  up  with 
wash-troughs  and  inangling-machine,  to  facili- 
tate the  speedy  washing,  &c.,  of  infected  articles. 
The  administrative  ward  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  hospital  wards,  and  comprises  suites 
of  rooms  for  nurse  and  surgeon,  incladiug  dis- 
pensary room,  stores  for  linen,  kitchen,  and 
other  offices.  Tin's  building  occupies  the  central 
position  close  to  the  entrance  and  fronting 
Aikiti-strect.  From  tho  back  of  this  ward  a 
sheltered  or  covered  corridor,  with  open  sides, 
will  be  constructed,  connecting  each  of  tho 
wards,  wdiicli  can  be  utilised  for  a walk  or  exer- 
cise ground  for  convalescents.  When  complete, 
there  will  bo  a communication  by  bells  from 
each  of  the  wards  to  the  administrative  depart- 
ment, so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  when  the 
immediate 'services  of  the  ofiicials  are  required. 
The  kitchen  of  the  administrative  ward  will  bo 
fitted  np  with  n Leamington  cooking-range,  and 
tho  cooking  for  the  patients  in  all  the  wards 
will  be  conducted  in  this  department.  The 
whole  of  tho  buildings  will  bo  supplied  with 
waterworks  water,  and  hot  water  will  be  con- 
ducted to  each  of  the  each  of  tho  wards,  baths, 
&C-,  by  a boiler  fixed  for  the  special  purpose. 

The  hcispital  was  designed  by  Jlr.  R,  Vawser, 
formerly  surveyor  to  tlie  borough,  and  is  being 
erected  by  Messrs.  J.  Gibson  A Son,  under  the 
direction  and  suporintondence  of  Mr.  Longdiu, 
the  present  borough  surveyor. 


AN  INVENTOR. 

Mil.  Wii.Li.\M  H.  Tiioxiso.s'  seems  to  possess 
a natural  inventive  genius.  The  Edinburgh 
Daily  Kovieiv  gives  an  account  of  some  of  his 
doings.  Olio  of  his  inventions  is  a machine 
which  is  on  the  point  of  completion,  and  -which 
has  for  its  purpose  stone-dressing,  or  tho  work- 
ing of  stone  mouldings.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  supersede  the  primitive  methods 
of  working  iu  stone.  The  inventors  would  seem 
to  havo  worked  upon  wrong  lines.  Expensive 
steol  cutters,  made  to  the  shape  of  the  mould- 
ings,  were  fitted  to  powerful  machinery,  and 
under  them  the  stone  to  ho  worked  was  passed 
to  and  fro.  As  soon  as  they  commenced  action 
the  tools  were  found  to  lose  their  catting  edge 
and  grind  out  of  shape,  with  tho  result  that  the 
moulding  could  uot  bo  formed.  Observing  tho 
weakness  of  this  complicated  tool,  Mr.  Thomson 
set  to  -work  to  devise  a machine  which  would 
havo  a simple  tool,  aud  form  the  moulding  by 
some  independent  motion  that  could  not  be 
affected  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  stone. 
It  was  intooded  to  operate  upon  tho  stone  by 
a circular  saw  set  with  black  diamonds,  but 
Mr.  Thomson  has  recently  patented,  and  is 
experimenting  with,  a new  and  cheap  tool 
formed  of  a novel  composition.  A circular  thin 
saw,  composed  of  this  new  material,  will  be 
guided  in  its  movemeuts  by  a cast-iron  develop- 
ing form,  -working  in  conjunction  with  suitable 
machinery,  in  such  a mauner  that  at  tho 
termination  of  each  cut  the  saw  is  alternately 
moved  or  fed  until  the  moulding  is  completely 
formed,  thus  mouldings  of  all  sizes  and  cha- 
racters are  worked  by  one  and  the  same  saw  or 
tool;  and  as  ono  developing  form  produces 
mouldings  of  auy  size,  only  one  simple  cast-iron 
form  is  necessary  for  each  distinct  pattern  or 
character  of  moulding.  Again,  there  being 
practically  no  wear  on  those  cast-iron  develop- 
ing forms,  no  matter  how  great  a quantity  of 
mouldings  are  worked,  there  will  not  be  the 
slightest  degree  of  variation.  Another  advan- 
tnge  obtained  by  forming  all  sizes  from  one 
development  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  mouldings 
are  increased  or  diminished  in  size  to  a true 
scale,  and  these  developing  forms  may  be  set 


out  so  as  to  produce  the  various  members  of  a 
moulding  with  care  and  precision.  With  such  a 
machiue, — which  may  appear  more  complicated 
in  its  description  than  it  is  in  its  reality, — there 
is  tho  prospect  of  working  stone  on  more  eco- 
nomical and  expeditious  principles  than  have 
hitherto  prevailed.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
the  example  set  by  those  engaged  in  the  wood 
trade  should  not  be  followed  out  in  masonry. 
With  a little  enterprise,  and  such  a system  of 
machinery  as  this  set  to  work  at  the  quarries, 
mouldings,  door-porches,  columns,  Ac.,  might  bo 
turned  out  aod  become  staple  articles  of  com- 
merce, to  bo  bought  at  the  various  local  depdts 
of  the  companies  who  manufacture  them,  and 
sent  thence  to  the  building  site. 


TEE  TREDEGAR  MEMORIAL  EXCHANGE, 
NEWPORT. 

On  the  4th  iust.  the  Tredegar  Memorial 
Corn  aud  Metal  Exchange,  Newport  (Mon.), 
was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Previously 
to  the  death  of  tho  late  Lord  Tredegar  it 
was  proposed  to  build  tho  Exchange,  and  for- 
mally present  it  to  him,  but  ou  his  lord- 
ship's death  it  was  decided  to  erect  the  build- 
ing  as  a memorial  of  the  deceased  nobleman. 
The  design  and  stylo  of  tho  building  are  Italian. 
It  comprises  a clock-towor  at  the  angle  of  the 
two  streets,  flanked  iu  High-street  by  a loggia, 
affording  entrance  to  the  exchange-)  oom.  In 
the  rear,  beneath  the  exchange-room,  are  cellars, 
entered  from  Thoma^-street,  and  the  necessary 
ofiices  for  the  use  of  tho  exchange.  Above  tho 
exchange-room  are  three  suites  of  office 
chambers  containing  seven  rooms,  which  it  is 
intended  to  let,  and  devote  the  income  to  the 
dispensary  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
The  tower  rises,  in  five  stages,  to  a height  of 
76  ft.,  anti  the  height  of  the  ond  stage  is  broken 
by  an  entablature.  Tho  principal  story  has  in 
the  High-street  front  a bold  hooded  and  moulded 
niche,  with  a projecting  elliptical  corbel, 
intended  to  receive  a statue  of  the  late 
Lord  Tredegar,  and  beneath  it  is  a black 
marble  panel,  incised  with  gold  letters.  The 
exchange-room  is  lofty,  and  may  be  described 
as  being  arcaded  aud  pilastered  on  each  side 
in  five  couipartmouts  with  circular  aud  moulded 
arches.  The  compartments  on  tho  left  are  filled 
in  with  Venetian  windows.  The  end  of  the  room 
is  also  arcaded  with  piers  and  pilasters,  enriched 
with  carved  composite  capitals  and  arches,  the 
spandrels  containing  medallions  with  the  crest 
of  tlie  Tredegar  family  and  the  date  of  the  year 
in  high  relief.  Above  this  are  a fretwork  frieze 
and  moulded  corona.  Tho  lower  part  of  the 
room  will  be  finished  with  a polished  pitch-pine 
dado,  with  bold  moulded  surface,  and  the 
walls  are  of  buff  brickwork,  with  Bath  stone 
caps,  arches,  and  imposts.  The  ceiling  is  divided 
into  panels  by  moulded  pitch-pine  beams  car- 
ried on  twenty  scroll  corbels  of  Bath  stone, 
twelve  of  which  are  carved  with  fruits  and 
flowers  of  tho  various  months,  four  others 
represent  tho  seasons,  and  the  angle  ones  have 
heads  of  animals,  representative  of  Agriculture 
and  Hunting.  The  panels  of  the  ceiling  are 
enriched  with  medallions,  alternately  conven- 
tional and  naturalesque,  with  fruits  and  flowers. 
A four-faced  illuminated  clock  will  be  shortly 
placed  in  the  tower,  at  tho  cost  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Lawrence,  architect,  Newport.  Tho  builder 
was  Mr.  Charles  Miles.  The  cost  is  upwards  of 
4,000Z. 


THE  NEW  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE, 
VIENNA. 

Amongst  the  edifices  of  a monumental  nature 
which  are  destined  to  make  Vienna  one  of  tho 
most  beautiful  cities  of  tho  world,  the  new 
Palace  of  Justice  (Justizpalast)  occupies  a most 
prominent  position).*  It  coucludes  a long  series 
of  monuments  of  Austrian  national  art,  of  which 
two — tho  Academy  of  tho  Plastic  Sciences  and 
the  Exchange — have  already  been  delivered 
over  to  their  occupants,  and  on  -which  labour  tho 
most  eminent  architects  of  Vienna,  and,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  the  whole  brotherhood  of 
art  of  the  metropolis  on  tho  Danube.  The  design 
for  the  new  Palace  of  Justice  is  by  the  archi- 
tect Ale-xander  vou  Wielemaus,  a young  man, 
who  by  this  work  has  leaped  from  comparative 

• See  SiiUder,  September  29,  Xorsmber  3,  December  2'J» 
1877,  &c. 


obscurity  into  prominence,  by  the  side  of  such 
men  as  Semper,  Haseuauer,  Hansen,  Schmidt, 
aud  Ferstel.  Among  tho  competitive  designs, 
representing  nearly  all  stylos  of  architecture, 
that  of  Herr  von  Wielemans,  a talented  disciple 
of  Herr  Dombaumeister  Schmidt,  was  selected  ; 
and  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1874,  the  young 
architect  was  charged  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
with  the  duties  of  superintending  the  erection 
of  the  important  work.  Building  operations 
were  begun  in  the  spring  of  1875,  aud  in  Sep- 
tember,  1877,  the  principal  fa(;ad0  was  com- 
pleted. At  the  present  moment,  the  roof  is  on 
the  greater  portion  of  the  building. 

The  new  Palace  of  Justice,  erected  iu  the 
Germau  Renaissance  style,  covers  an  area 
358  ft.  long  and  256  ft.  deep.  It  has  been 
placed  next  to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
with  its  principal  faejade  to  the  AmaHcngasse. 
Tho  free  space  in  front,  as  far  as  the  Ring- 
sfcrasse,  as  well  as  the  space  between  the  Palace 
of  Justice  and  the  Auersperg  Palace,  is  to  he 
laid  out  in  ornamental  grounds.  Gardens  33  ft. 
wide  -will  also  run  along  the  lateral  fa<jadea 
towards  the  Volksgartonstrasse  aud  the  Reichs- 
rathsplatz,  so  that  the  building  -will  stand  com- 
plotely  free.  The  palace  is  iu  four  stories  and 
elevated  basement,  and  is  to  give  accommoda- 
tion to  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  the  Imperial 
Court  for  Civil  Cases,  the  Appellate  Court,  and 
the  Supremo  Court  of  Justice,  arranged  in  such 
a manner  that  the  two  first  occupy  basement, 
ground  story,  aud  mezzanine  story ; the  two 
latter,  the  first  and  second  stories. 

The  total  height  of  the  building  is  82  ft.  The 
great  front,  facing  the  Jnstizplatz,  has  foui* 
entrances  and  vestibules,  adorned  by  columnar 
portals.  Tho  principal  space  in  the  interior  of 
the  building  is  the  so-called  Central  Hall  (see 
view),  a court  surrounded  by  ai'cades,  and 
covered  by  a stained-glass  ceiling;  it  contains 
the  great  staircase,  and  from  it  access  to  all  the 
courts  is  obtained.  In  a niche  at  the  top  of  tho 
first  flight  of  tho  staircase,  adorned  with  colainns 
and  entablature,  a figure  of  Justice,  10  ft.  high,  in 
white  marble  from  Laas,  aud  executed  by  tlie 
sculptor  Pendl,  will  bo  placed.  The  arcades  of 
tho  first  story  will  be  supported  by  columns  of 
red  granite,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  -white 
marble.  Tho  principal  vestibule  in  the  great 
fii»,'ad6  will  coutaiu  twelve  columns  of  Uuters- 
berg  marble,  with  decorated  pedestals.  The 
cjilumns  of  the  portals  are  of  grey  Karst  marble. 
The  dressing  of  the  basement  is  a brownish 
Oslop  atone,  that  of  the  other  stories  is  of  Mar- 
garetha  stone. 

The  principal  faijade,  which  will  bo  adorned 
by  artistic  motifs,  receives  an  imposing  ornament 
in  the  form  of  a handsome  pediment  in  the 
German  Renaissance,  which  will  contain  in  the 
tympanum  a gigantic  Austria,  and  be  sur- 
mounted by  a massive  imperial  coat  of  arms. 
The  statue,  in  the  atelier  of  tho  scnlj^tor 
E.  Helmer,  is  already  near  completion. 

The  same  fa9ade  is  flanked  by  two  tuiTets 
(of  iron,  with  metal  sheathing),  which  rise  to  a 
total  height  of  154  ft.  over  the  pavement.  The 
centre  block  of  the  great  faijade  contains  in  the 
first  floor  a large  hall,  reserved  for  solemn 
occasions,  -which  is  39  ft.  6 in.  high,  79  ft.  long, 
and  36  ft.  broad  ; this  will  receive  along  the 
walls  a free  row  of  columns  and  bo  covered  with 
a rich  barrel- vault. 

Great  regard  has  been  paid  to  practical 
utility  in  the  arrangement  of  the  building;  and 
in  its  whole  aspect,  as  well  as  in  its  decorative 
details,  the  new  edifice  will  form  an  architec- 
tural ornament  of  the  Auatriau  capital. 


Assyrian  Antiquities. — A correspondent 
writes : — “ The  authorities  of  tho  British  Museum 
are  exhibiting  a praiseworthy  desire  to  submit  at 
tho  earliest  possible  moment  to  tho  inspection  of 
the  public  the  antiquities  brought  from  Kalakh 
and  Koyunjiy  by  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam.  Already 
ono  moderately-sized  case  has  been  temporarily 
arranged  iu  the  most  spacious  of  the  Assyrian 
galleries,  and  others  are  to  follow  as  soon  as  the 
preparations  for  that  purpose  Lave  been  com- 
pleted. Nothing  in  the  way  of  Assyrian  or 
Babylonian  archasology  has  for  some  years 
created  so  much  stir  amongst  the  learned  aud 
the  public  generally  as  the  present  collection 
of  Mr.  Rassam.  The  most  attractive  and  im- 
portant of  all  the  specimens  shown  in  the  single 
case  which  has  for  two  days  been  exposed  to 
view  are  the  singular  and  unique  plates,  belts, 
or  scrolls  of  bronze,  on  winch  bas-reliefs  record 
the  military  exploits  and  the  more  peaceful 
events  of  the  reign  of  Assur-Nazir-Pal.” 
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LANGLEY  MANOR  HOUSE,  NEAR 
LYNDHUEST,  HANTS. 

‘ This  mansion,  bniifc  for  Mr.  William  Vaudrey, 
vaa  designed  from  sketches  made  by  Mre. 
/andrey,  and  has  been  carried  out  from  the 
:)lans,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
T.  0.  Parmenter,  architect,  Kingafield,  South- 
.mpton,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Sanders,  of  that  town, 
it  18  sitnated  on  a commanding  eminence  on 
he  brow  of  a hill,  from  which  extensive  and 
hctureaque  views  over  the  New  Forest  and 
‘urrounding  country  may  be  obtained,  including 
|he  Southampton  Water  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
?he  elevations  have  been  boldly  and  carefully 
lesignud  in  the  style  of  the  domestic  architec- 
lure  of  the  fifteenth  century,  manor-houses  then 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
^aronial  styles  of  art,  and  tho  study  has  been 

0 render  all  the  parts  harmonious  one  with 
i.nother. 

1 The  external  walls  are  built  hollow,  with  red 
'•ricks  and  black  mortar-joints.  The  jambs, 
mllions,  transoms,  sills,  and  cusped  beads  to 
he  windows  are  executed  in  red  Mansfield  stone, 
|3  are  also  tho  bay-windows,  oriels,  arches, 
olumns,  and  capitals.  The  plinths,  copings, 


label  mouldings,  bosses,  and  strings  are  in  red 
Alton  stone,  from  the  quarries  in  Staffordshire. 

Tlio  entrance  to  the  mansion  is  under  the 
tower,  which  rises  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
building,  and  gives  a striking  appearance  to  the 
elevations  forming  an  entrance-porch.  It  is 
paved  with  Minton’s  tiles,  and  has  an  orna- 
mental pitch  - pine  ceiling,  with  brass  and 
bronzed  pendant  for  the  lamp  ; under  this  ceil- 
ing is  an  Alton  stone  arcade  with  cusped-beadecl 
arches,  and  carved  and  moulded  corbels,  form- 
ing a rich  cornice  ; on  tho  floor  above  is  the 
boudoir.  Thei*e  are  two  Mansfield  stone  moulded 
and  cusped  oriel  windows,  the  floors  of  which 
are  raised,  forming  recesses  for  seats,  the  walls 
are  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  moulded  and 
carved  panelling.  Above  this  is  the  smoking- 
room,  lighted  by  four  largo  windows  similar  to 
the  iDOudoir,  with  boarded  walls  and  coiling. 
On  the  top  of  the  tower  is  a large  provision  for 
tho  storage  of  water,  and  these  tanks  aro  sup- 
plied by  pumps  from  a well  of  20  ft.  in  diameter. 
From  the  tanks  pipes  are  distributed  over  tho 
several  floors,  and  connected  with  hydrants,  &c., 
ready  for  any  emergency  in  case  of  fire.  Two 
other  wells  have  been  provided  as  a supply,  and 
tho  water  is  conveyed  through  block  tin  encased 


pipes.  Great  attention  is  understood  to  have 
been  paid  to  tho  drainage  ; all  the  drains  aro 
ventilated  through  charcoal,  and  moat  of  the 
rooms  are  ventilated  on  Tobin’s  principle. 

The  building  contains  on  the  ground  floor  the 
entrance  tower  or  porch ; corridor,  in  which  is 
placed  a pair  of  carved,  cusped,  and  moulded 
inner  doors;  ball,  principal  staircase,  drawing- 
room, library,  moi-ning-room,  dining-room,  house- 
keeper’s-room,  butler’s  pantry,  servants’  hall, 
with  a complete  set  of  offices.  The  pointed  arches 
in  the  hall  and  corridors  are  in  Mansfield  stone, 
the  capitals  are  carved  with  conventional  foliage ; 
the  walls  have  moulded  and  V*joi*^ted  dado  with 
comice,  and  the  ceilings  are  painted,  all  the 
paving  being  of  Minton’s  tiles.  The  drawing- 
room, which  is  32  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  is 
bordered  with  Arrowsmith’s  solid  parquet ; the 
walls  are  lined  with  a carved  and  panelled  dado 
out  of  American  walnut  wood,  with  cusped 
heads,  carved  strings,  bosses,  and  comice  ; these 
are  touched  in  with  gilding.  The  chimney- 
piece,  from  the  architect’s  design,  is  of  Mans- 
field  atone,  the  former  being  fitted  with  a dog- 
grate  made  to  design,  with  tho  family  crests, 
&c.,  and  the  hearths  and  linings  of  the  sides  are 
of  tiles. 
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The  ceiling  assimilates  with  the  dado,  and  is 
panelled  in  a diagonal  shape,  with  moulded  and 
turned  pendants,  having  carved  foliage  and 
fruit  as  enrichments  placed  between  the  panels 
These  are  also  picked  out  with  gilding.  The 
door  is  carved  and  moulded  to  match  the  dado. 
The  fittings  are  of  brass.  The  library  and 
morning-rooms  are  fitted  with  parquetry,  and 
have  panelled  dado  and  ceilings,  the  chimney- 
pieces  being  fitted  with  Feltlinm’s  dog-grates,  to 
design.  The  dining-room,  which  is  28  ft.  long  by 
20  ft.  broad,  has  a solid  parquet  border,  the  walls 
having  a panelled  dado,  filled  in  with  V-jointed 
boarding,  the  cornice  of  which  is  battlemented. 
The  ceiling  is  formed  from  the  construction  of 
the  floor  over  it,  the  joists  being  wrought,  and 
stop-chamfered,  with  massive  wrought  and 
stop-chamfered  beams  with  hammer-beams;  the 
latter  are  oi'namented  with  shields  for  armorial 
bearings,  and  parts  of  the  ceiling  are  picked  out 
with  gilt.  Tlie  door  and  chimneypiece,  which 
are  in  Mansfield  stone,  have  been  designed  so  as 
to  form  a feature  with  the  dado,  which  here  is 
panelled  and  carved,  each  panel  forming  a 
shield. 

The  bay  muUioned  hall  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  with  heraldic  bearings,  and 
all  the  windows  throughout  are  fitted  with  a 
wrought  moulded  iron  interior  margin. 

All  the  bedrooms,  which  are  lofty  and  well 
lighted,  have  a border  of  solid  parquet,  and  are 
fitted  with  Mansfield  stone  chimney-pieces, 
fenders  and  dog-grates,  with  tile-hearths,  and 
are  all  ventilated  on  the  principal  adduced  by 
Dr.  Aruott  and  Tobin. 

The  bath-rooms  are  fitted  with  the  royal  porce- 
lain bath,  miiulded  and  glazed  in  one  piece,  as 
designed  by  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort.  All  the  table-moulds  are  carved,  and 
terminate  with  grotesques  or  foliage.  Some  of 
the  capitals  of  the  arcade  are  cleverly  carved. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles  made  at  Bishop’s 
Waltham,  with  an  ornamental  ridge,  while  over 
all  are  the  solid  copper  tape  lightning  con- 
ductors. 

The  stable  range  has  the  blue  Staffordshire 
paving,  the  walla  being  of  white  bricks,  lined 
with  Minton’s  light  blue  tiles,  and  fitted  with 
patent  iron  fittings.  The  carriage-houses  are 
heated  with  hot  water.  The  clock  in  the  turret 
has  been  supplied  by  Frodsham,  and  strikes 
the  hours,  chiming  the  divisional  parts. 


THE  HIGH-LEVEL  BRIDGE  QUESTION. 

“ The  uses  of  mediocrity  are  for  every-day  life,  and 
the  uses  of  genius,  amidst  a thousand  mistakes  which 
mediocrity  never  commits,  are  to  suggest  aud  perpetuate 
ideas  which  raise  the  standard  of  the  mediocre  to  a nobler 
level.” — Lord  Lylloii. 

Sir, — Having  read  your  article  of  the  13th 
ult.,  <;n  the  proposed  Tower  Bridge,  I forward 
to  you  the  following  remarks,  containing  a few 
facts  and  reasonings  which  I think  have  some 
claim  to  form  part  of  that  full  inquiry  and 
debate  of  the  question  which  you  agree  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  “ poverty  of 
invention  disguised  under  the  undeserved  name 
of  economy.” 

Allow  mo  to  introduce  myself  as  a 'twenty 
years’  amateur  student  of  iron  bridge  architec- 
ture, who  entertains  very  revolutionary  ideas 
upon  the  subject.  In  a recent  letter  to  Sir 
J.  W.  Bazalgette  I have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  iron  bridges  are  mostly  ‘‘ an  abomination 
unto  art.”  But  as  you  have  described  them  as 
“ some  of  the  ugliest  structures  ever  erected  on 
our  planet,”  I trust  you  will  not  find  fault  with 
me  for  my  unvarnished  plain-speaking.  Within 
the  limits  I know  this  letter  must  bo  confined 
to,  I will  not  attempt  even  to  sketch  the  skeleton, 
but  merely  a few  bones  ('‘  of  contention  of  the 
subject,  as  follows; — 

The  first  question  I would  ask  is,  Why  has 
not  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  called  for 
a competition  of  designs  for  so  great  and  im- 
portant a structure  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Government 
Offices,  the  Nelson  Monument,  Law  Courts,  &c.  ? 
What  is  the  difference  of  circumstances  that  has 
rendered  a competition  unnecessary  in  this  case, 
though  necessary  in  those  instanced  and  many 
others?  In  the  cases  cited,  excellence  in  archi- 
tecture or  art  alone  was  requisite  (except  in  a 
very  minor  degree).  Bat  in  the  unprecedented 
bridge  in  question,  a masterpiece  of  science  and 
architecture  combined  is  the  need  of  the  occasion. 
If  no  individual  architect  or  sculptor  can  be 
depended  upon  as  being  unsurpassable  in  the 
exhibition  of  one  talent,  npon  what  ground  is  it 
assumed  aud  concluded  that  an  individual  engi- 


neer possesses  two  talents  in  a pre-eminent 
degree,  in  neither  of  which  he  has  yet  distin- 
guished himself  ? If  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  does  not  feel  sure  that  its  engineer 
possesses  such  extrnordinary  abilities,  it  is  not 
justified  iu  recommending  his  plan  for  adoption 
by  Parliament,  untested  by  competition.  No 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commous,  1 believe, 
has  ever  taken  upon  itself  to  act  so  narrowly 
and  exclusively  in  a matter  so  important.  Aud 
the  most  to  be  learnt  from  this  Tower  Bridge 
project  appears  to  me  to  be  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  has  been  set  upon  too 
high  a horse,  and  is  in  danger  of  riding  too 
far ; and  that  its  business  functions  require  to 
be  not  unlimited,  but  as  clearly  defined  and 
circumscribed  as  to  its  geographical  opera- 
tions. The  effect  of  allowing  a Commission 
to  spend  public  money  by  the  million  upon 
whatever  it  pleases  that  happens  to  come  up  to 
its  notions,  and  be  fiivt  presented  to  it,  and  not 
enforcitig  comparison  aud  examination,  must  be 
to  stifle  art  and  improvement  in  all  such  great 
public  structures  as  are  placed  under  such  com- 
mission's control.  Thoughts  and  art  creations 
are  each  born  of  one  person,  not  of  committees. 
All  the  Royal  Commission  of  1850,  and  scores  of 
arcliitects  and  engineers,  could  not  create  the 
Exhibition  building  of  1851 ; but  one  Paxton 
could.  A committee’s  ideas  are  necessarily 
mediocre  (and  unfitfor  uncommon  purposes),  un- 
assisted with  means  of  comparison.  The  people 
of  a village  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
other  kind  of  lighting  than  candles  would  regard 
“ wax-moulds  ” as  the  acme  of  the  art  of  artifi- 
cial illumination.  Emerson  says,  “It  is  in  the 
soul  that  architecture  exists.  Santa  Croce  and 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  are  lame  copies  after  a 
divine  model.  Strasburg  Cathedral  is  a material 
counterpart  of  the  soul  of  Erwin  Steinbach.”  If 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  power  to 
build  a metropolitan  cathedral,  would  it  give  the 
job  to  its  chief  drainage  engineer  and  shut  its 
door  iu  the  faces  of  Erwin  Steinbachs  and 
Christopher  Wrens?  I contend  that  if  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  bad  such  power, 
and  were  so  to  exercise  it,  it  would  be  acting  on 
the  same  principle,  and  in  no  worse  manner  than 
it  is  doing  now.  A great  bridge,  I submit,  it- 
as  sacred  a work  as  a great  church.  Both  are 
sublime  tasks,  and  equally  entitled  to  the  con- 
secration of  a human  mind  in  tlieir  production. 
Why  may  not  an  arch  or  span  of  a thousand 
feet  (if  there  is  any  grace  in  its  form)  lead  to 
reverence  of  the  fountain  of  intellectual  power 
as  effectually  as  a SOU  ft.  spire  ? Is  “ the  pure 
wine  of  imagination”  to  be  devoted  to  the 
latter,  and  common  mental  beer  deemed  good 
enough  for  the  former  ? Is  it  wise  or  defensible 
to  pursue  any  work  of  art  with  only  one  of  our 
several  shutters  open,  and  in  all  probability 
produce  a lamer  model  than  we  might,  through 
wilful  tack  of  light.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  established  to  overrule  and  control 
the  petty  plans  of  local  commissions  of  sewers, 
who  [ believe  sometimes  managed  to  swamp 
each  other’s  districts.  But  shall  we  not  get  rid 
of  that  mischief  by  creating  another  as  bad,  if 
we  permit  the  said  Board  to  swamp  some  of  the 
highest  forms  of  intellectual  energj  of  the  whole 
country  iu  an  ever-present  flood  of  monopoly  ? 
National  fame  is  at  stake  in  the  decision.  A 
great  metropolitan  bridge  is  no  more  a mere 
metropolitan  question  than  Spital  • fields 
drainage  is  a mere  Spital-fiekls  question. 
“ British  interests  ” require  watebing  and  guard- 
ing in  the  choice  of  a public  structure  as  care- 
fully as  in  a European  congress.  I submit, 
then,  that  a public  competition,  or  a good  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  one,  is  the  fii'st  point 
that  should  bo  debated. 

I shall  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  necessity 
of  a bridge  in  the  proposed  locality.  There  is, 
I think,  a balance  of  evidence  in  its  favour  (as 
well  as  the  approbation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works),  if  it  can  fee  so  made  a$  to 
accoynplish  its  purpose.  I shall  go  no  further  in 
this  letter  than  criticise  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette’s 
plan  of  the  southern  approach,  and  offer  for 
consideration  another  plan  as  an  amendment 
npon  it.  I cannot  reconcile  the  published 
statements  and  certain  provable  facta  respecting 
the  plan  of  the  snuthern  approach.  Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette  said  (March  22):— “The  soutbeni 
approach  would  commence  in  Tooley-street, 
east  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Grammar  School,  and 
would  rise  by  taking  one  turn  and  a half  round 
a spiral  curve  about  300  ft.  in  diameter  at  the 
back  of  the  Anchor  Brewery,  and  thence  on  to 
the  bridge  at  Hartley’s  Wharf.”  It  is  not  quite 
clear  where  the  approach  is  to  commence,  for 


Tooley-street  terminates  considerably  westward 
of  the  Grammar  School.  But  I suppose  Sir 
J.  W.  Bazalgette  means  in  Queen  Elizabeth, 
street.  The  illustration  of  the  Tower  Bridge  ia 
the  Graphic  (April  13)  presents  a level  soffit 
throughout  the  length.  Assuming  the  depth  of 
platform  to  be  5 ft.  (it  is  at  least  8 ft.  as  drawn), 
the  surface  of  road  at  the  abutment  would  be 
70  ft.  above  high-water  mark.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
street  is  not  more  than  5 ft.  above  high-water 
mark,  so  that  the  rise  would  be  65  ft.  The 
Graphic  says  the  incline  is  1 in  -10.  Mr.  Hanson 
said,  at  the  Common  Council  (May  2),  that  the 
“ spiral  road  was  711  yards  long.  The  distance 
from  Queen  Elizabeth-street  to  the  side  of  the 
water  is  less  than  500  ft.  It  is  evident  that 
either  the  statement  that  the  incline  is  only 
1 in  -l-O,  or  that  the  spiral  curve  would  be  about 
300  ft.  in  diameter,  must  be  greatly  wrong.  If 
the  incline  is  1 in  40,  and  the  rise  65  ft.,  the 
diameter  would  be  550  ft.  (60  ft.  or  70  ft.  more 
than  the  whole  space  between  Queen  Elizabeth- 
street  and  the  Thames),  and  the  length  of  the 
road  would  be  2,600ft.,  or  866  yards  2 ft.  If  the 
incline  or  gradient  is  1 in  40,  and  the  length  of 
the  spii'al  road  (as  Mr.  Hanson  says)  is  714  yai-da, 
the  diameter  would  be  about  454  ft., — nearly  all 
the  distance  between  the  Thames  and  Queen 
Elizabeth-street.  And  I may  here  observe  that 
the  space  from  the  front  of  the  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  Queen  Elizabeth-street  to  “ the 
back  of  the  Anchor  Brewery  ” premises  is  cer- ■ 
tainly  less  than  240  ft.  I reckon  that  a circle  ■ 
and  a half  of  33  (allowing  a trifle  for  slope)  has 
a diameter  of  7.  And  if  the  spiral  curve  would,  I 
as  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette  states,  be  300  ft.  dia- 1 
meter,  its  length  would  be  1,41-4^  ft.  And  if  the 
gradient  was  1 ia  40,  the  rise  of  the  road  would  i 
be  only  35^-J  ft.  Now  I want  to  know  where  ^ 
the  other  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  are  to  come  from. 
Suppose  we  say  that  the  top  of  the  spiral  road, 
is  only  level  with  the  soffit  of  the  central  parti 
-)f  the  bridge,  and  that  Queen  Elizabeth-street; 
is  more  than  7 ft.  above  high-water  mark,  wei 
should  then  require  57  ft.  of  depth  in  the  spirali 
road,  which,  if  the  diameter  was  300  ft.  would: 
give  an  incline  of  full  1 in  25.  In  these  calcula-l 
tions  I have  only  given  the  minimum  rate  of  in-i 
dine  at  the  outside  edge  of  a spiral  road  ; at  the 
inner  side  the  steepness  would  be  from  15  to 
20  per  cent,  sharper.  In  the  last  supposed  casei 
(if  the  carriage-road  were  36  ft.  wide)  the  incline 
at  the  inner  edge  would  be  1 in  19  ; and  if  the 
depth  were  65  ft., — 1 in  16.V.  Surely  such  widei 
discrepancies  aud  seeming  contradictions  require! 
clearing  up  by  a consistent  statement  of  some-: 
thing  approaching  to  exact  details. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  gist  of  this  southem-j 
approach  part  of  the  question.  No  doubt  a , 
foot-bridge  (with  stairs)  would  be  very  useful,  j 
but  a quarter  of  a million  would  cover  that;j 
but  before  the  million  or  more  is  laid  out,  there' 
ought  to  be  good  evidence  that  the  money  would-i 
not  be  wasted.  Experience  of  the  avoidance  of 
Southwark  Bridge  should  teach  caution.  In 
recommending,  without  more  inquiry  and  know-', 
ledge  of  the  subject  than  it  at  present  possesses,; 
the  plan  of  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  adoption,  I think  the  Metropolitan’: 
Board  of  Works  has  shown  too  much  contidence; 
iu  its  own  prescience.  It  must  be  composed  of. 
wonderful  men,  if  they  can  safely  dispense  with 
experiments  in  great  undertakings  involving: 
largely  new  conditions.  Many  thousands  of 
pouuds  were  spent  in  experiments  before  suchi; 
eminent  engineers  as  the  late  11.  Stephenson; 
and  Sir  W.  Fairbairn  proceeded  to  the  con-' 
Btruction  of  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.  If  aJ 
spiral  road  of  the  proposed  full  dimensions  does! 
not  exist  anywhere  in  the  country  available  for 
experimenting,  I submit  that  common  prudenoei 
demands  that  a central  section  of  about  8 ft.  of 
the  intended  spiral  roadway  should  be  erected; 
(in  timber)  in  one  of  the  parks,  and  paved  the 
same  way  as  the  intended  spiral  road,  and  testeiil 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  by  all  kinds  of  full-loaded', 
carriages  and  vehicles,  and  the  strain  upon- 
horses  tried.  That  would  be  the  only  way  tq 
]cnow  really  the  time  saved,  aud  (taking  the  vote\ 
of  metropolitan  horse-owners)  the  merits  of  the 
said  spiral  road.  We  must  remember  that  ntt< 
clear  comparison  cau  be  drawn  between  a. 
straight  hill  and  a curved  hill  of  the  same: 
height.  In  the  latter  horses  abreast  muse  tc 
some  extent  pull  at  different  angles  and  against 
each  other,  while  the  load  can  never  be  fairly 
in  line  behind  either.  The  spiral  road  in  Wesv 
Smithfleld  has  been  mentioned,  bat  it  should  bt 
noticed  that  it  is  not  much,  if  any,  more  thai; 
one-third  of  the  height  of  the  proposed  road  a^. 
Horselydown  ; and  it  will  not  do  to  calculate  b.. 


mple  multiplication  tbe  time  and  strain  in  the 
70  cases,  any  more  than  to  conclude  that  if  a 
)r8e  could  run  a mile  in  three  minutes,  it  could 
m three  miles  in  nine  minutes.  The  cost  of  such 
•cperiraental  road  would,  1 should  think,  not 
icceed  3,000h  Would  it  not  be  better  to  spend 
lat  sum  and  make  sure,  than  risk  throwing 
K'ay  more  than  a hundred  times  the  amount  ? 

I or  the  reason  above  stated,  I greatly  doubt 
le  utility  of  any  spiral  road  at  the  locus  in  quo, 
id  I therefore  suggest  the  consideration  of 
Ueeting  the  difficulty  by  a steam-lift  (toll-free), 
robably  a steam-lift,  site,  station,  and  approach 
I 'ould  cost  half  a million  less  than  a spiral  road, 
_ te,  and  approach;  and  1 think  that  half  a 
•ullion  (most  of  it  reckoned  as  invested,  which 
:■  need  not  be)  would  suffice  to  “make  and 
iiaiiitain”  a lift  service,  that  would  rise  and 
itwer(8ix  to  each  lift)  2'10  carriages  per  hour, 
feaides  cattle  and  sheep,  &c.  Taking  in  the 
rfepelve  busiest  hour.s,  5,760  of  the  12,000  vehicles 
n:ated  to  pass  through  Eastcheap,  Gracechurch 
'nd  Thames  streets  “daily,” — whatever  number 
:f  hours  “ daily  ” may  mean, — I believe  it  would 
e found  that  the  steam-lift  would  be  quite  as 
l uick  as  well  as  cheap  as  the  “ spiral  curve,” 
•ith  all  the  labour  of  ascent  and  descent  saved. 
01.  for  fuel,  and  301.  for  other  e.xpenaes  per 
ay,  I reckon,  would  not  bo  exceeded.  Other  do- 
.aila  I deem  here  unnecessary.  Believing  in  it 
iiiyself  as  the  best  plan  under  the  circum- 
lltances,  I offer  this  suggestion  as  a fit  and 
■ roper  one  for  investigation  before  a final 
iecision  is  arrived  at. 

I have  to  apologise  for  not  justifying  the 
leading  of  this  letter  by  any  remarks  upon  the 
Iridge  itself.  But  1 felt  bound  to  draw  attention 
h the  first  place  to  the  two  subjects  I have 
iptiorluced;  they  appear  to  me  to  be  the  due 
nd  necessary  A and  B of  the  matter. 

If  this  communication  be  favoured  with  your 
[nsertion  I purpose  to  proceed  in  my  next  to  the 
I'nestion, — “ Is  the  art  and  science  of  wrought 
[•on  (including  steel)  combination  in  relation  to 
[ridges  in  a crude  and  unsatisfactory  state  ? ” 
jfiking  the  affirmative.  Sir  J.  Bazalgette’s  pro- 
peed  Tower  Bridge  is  confessedly  only  a re- 
dsh-up  of  old  arrangements,  and  1 submit  that 
:he  present  occasion  is  a seasonable  time  to 
'vorbaul  tlie  whole  sobject  of  the  state  of  the 
rt  of  combination  of  the  metals  named,  for 
Iridge  purposes.  I will  just  observe  in  conclu- 
ion  that  there  is  an  assumption  in  connexion 
pith  this  steel  bridge  proposition,  which  has 
>een  purveyed  and  swallowed  without  notice, 
t is  a generally  accepted  idea  that  existing 
vrought-iron  bridges  represent  all  the  strength 
f the  material  they  contain,  and  that  to  get 
lore  strength  without  increase  of  weight  aud 
(uantity,  steel  must  be  resorted  to.  Such  idea 
think  I can  show  is  a gross  fallacy,  refutable 
(y  Fairbairn’s  own  pages.  But  I do  not,  how- 
ver,  propose  to  use  iron  (mainly)  for  bridges  in 
Ins  or  any  case.where  weight  aud  bulk  are  an 
bjecb  to  save,  but  to  show  tliat  neither  the 
trength  of  wrought-iron  nor  that  of  steel  is  or 
an  be  fully  developed  by  the  present  riveted 
late  system  of  combination.  C.  G. 


WORKS  FEOir  JAPAN. 

Sri{, — I have  recently  received  from  the 
jiovcrnment  of  Japan  a most  valuable  present 
b the  form  of  models  of  somo  of  the  ceilings  of 
he  great  temples  of  Tokio,  and  also  some 
ronderful  old  nails  from  temple  gates,  -which 
re  a present  from  the  chief  of  the  Museum  in 
;addo.  The  ceilings  are  divided  into  square 
panels,  which  panels  are  treated  in  various 
fays.  The  most  simple  and,  to  my  thinking, 
ho  most  beautiful,  is  said  to  bo  a copy  of  a 
Korean  ceiling;  and  when  in  Japan  I was  often 
'Stonished  to  hear  that  beantiful  works  were 
loere  copies  of  objects  in  the  Corea. 

I Thinking  that  it  might  interest  your  readers, 

; send  you  the  following  copies  of  the  two 
Imd  letters  which  accompanied  these  valuable 
:ifts 


of  3rd  Month,  nth  Tear  Me 

L -^“KSSEk,— Sir  ; In  January  of  Inst  10th  rear 
ou  have  brought  the  articles  sent  by  Mr.  Owen  tt 
•luaeum,  and  1 am  much  obliged  that  you  have  takci 
rouble  to  arrange  them.  After  your  returning  houu 
.pm,  the  articlea  have  been  exhibited  to  all  the  pe 
nil  i have  iiotihcd  all  through  the  country  your  vuli 
uormalions  regarding  to  the  important  points  of  indi 
'hioh  you  have  giveu  to  the  oilicer  who  attended 
unng  your  visit  to  several  industrial  establiahinonts 
lust  he  lor  your  kindness  that  I could  make  all  indus 
lea  to-understaud  the  points  which  were  obscure  he 
)re,  aud  I cau  assure  you  that  in  the  future  time  they 
inti  bring  great  interest  upon 

During  your  visit  you  have  requested  our  Muaeu 


--  they  have  been  finished. 

Although  they  are  very  trifliog,  and  not  enough  to  com- 
pensate your  last  service,  I present  them  to  you.  You  will 
please  accept  them  as  the  token  of  my  highest  regard. 
With  compliments. 

Okubo  ToBHiiiicni, 
Minister  of  Interior  Department.” 


year,  I have  had  the  honour  to  see  you  at  Narn  in  the  time 
of  my  official  visit  to  that  place,  and  soon  you  have  de- 
parted this  place,  before  1 could  get  the  occasion  to 
behave  friendly  toward  you.  While  I feel  great  regret,  it 
hM  passed  one  year  already,  and  now  f will  ta^e  the 
pleasure  to  write  and  to  express  ray  earnestness  to  vou  and 
ask  vour  health.  ^ 

The  nrUcles  which  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  arrange 
X?  our  Museum,  and  which  wore  presented  by  various 
-Knglish  manufacturers,  have  attracted  much  attention  of 
our  people,  aud  have  got  great  renown  to  our  Museum, 
among  others  the  porcelain-makers  at  Kanadzawa,  Kuga, 
asked  to  copy  some  lu  order  to  make  the  models  of  desfgu 
and  colour. 

I have  never  forgotten  your  valuable  information  which 
you  havo  given  Mr.  Sano  : so  I have  not  permitted  these 
men  to  imitate  them,  but,  regarding  to  the  design  and 
colour,  as  our  artists  are  yet  far  from  being  equal,  I believe 
you  will  allow  that  it  is  one  of  our  industrial  improvements 
to  take  the  excellent  parts  of  your  design  and  colour  with- 
out imitating  their  whole  forms  anil  figures. 

the  1 


tig  vour  visit  to  Tokio  you  have  requested  to  make 
idels  of  ceilings  of  existing  temples  at  Shiba  and 
Lyeuo,  aud  now  they,  being  finished,  are  presented  U you 
from  our  Minister  of  luterior. 

And  I present  two  ornamental  coveringa  of  nail-head 
used  in  RashOmon  aud  CotigOshuin,  and  twenty-one  old 
irons  to  you,  one  iron  cylinder  of  which  is  presented  by 
Mr.  Suge  Soho,  a subordinate,  who  have  seen  you  at  Nura. 
You  will  please  accept  them.  These  ornamental  coveringa 
and  irons  are,  ns  you  know,  things  used  in  our  ancient 
buildings,  and  their  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  tho 
information  herewith  annexed,  so  here  understood. 

Mr.  Tanaka  Joshio,  second  secretary  of  luterior,  and 
Mr.  Shioda  Mnkoto,  nttachiS  of  Interior,  who  were  acting 
for  me,  told  me  that  they  ought  write  to  you,  hut  as  I am 
writing  to  you  they  request  to  me  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
and  to  express  their  thanks  to  you;  also,  Mr.  Shiodo 
requests  to  present  fifty  patterns  of  plastered  wall  to  vou. 
These  patterns  show  the  plasting  condition  of  walls  in'  our 
buildings,  and  be  ask  that  they  will  be  of  a little  iuterest 
to  your  architects. 

In  conclusion,  after  your  receiving  my  letter,  you  will 
plea-se  inform  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Philip  (J.  Owen, 
Messrs.  Loudos  & Co.,  and  other  manufacturers. 

Machida  IIiSAtrAur, 

First  Secretary  of  Interior  and  Chief  of 
Museum.” 

The  first  letter  is  from  Mr.  Okubd,  who  was 
dragged  from  his  carriage  and  brutally  assassi- 
nated on  the  14th  of  May  last,  while  on  his  way 
to  a cabinet  council  at  the  Mikado’s  palace.  He 
was  a gentleman  of  the  modern  school,  and 
earnestly  sought  the  advancement  of  his  people. 

In  the  second  letter,  reference  is  made  to 
nail-heads.  Those  who  have  visited  Spain  well 
know  that  many  of  tho  cathedral  doors  are 
studded  with  largo  nails  of  Moorish  origin, 
many  of  which  aro  highly  ornamental  in 
character.  The  Japanese  nails,  to  which 
reference  is  made,  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Moors,  and  prior  to  my  visit  to  Japan  I 
should  have  mistaken  these  nails  for  Moorish 
works. 

I was  surprised  to  find  in  many  Buddhist 
temples  in  Japan  a lamp  in  common  use,  which 
is  identical  with  the  particular  lamp  used  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  in  Morocco,  but  here  I have 
been  tempted  to  enter  upon  a field  of  inquiry, 
which  has  no  relation  to  the  letters  of  which  I 
send  you  copies ; but  the  coincidence  in  form  of 
nails  and  lamps  in  countries  so  distant  is  worthy 
of  special  note,  and  these  are  only  two  instances 
out  of  many  that  1 observed  during  my  travels 
in  tho  interior  of  Japan  and  in  China. 

CiiR.  Dresser. 


THE  TRii.DE-UNtON3  CONGRESS 
AT  BRISTOL. 

Tirs  eleventh  annual  congress  of  representa- 
tives of  the  various  trade  unions  of  the  country 
was  commenced  at  Bristol  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Bailey  (president),  chairman  of  the  Par- 
liamentary  committee,  presided  at  tho  sitting  of 
the  congress,  and  said  that,  taking  into  conside- 
ration the  depression  of  trade  in  all  branches  of 
industry  during  the  past  year,  aud  the  struggle 
which  had  taken  place  in  various  industries  in 
connexion  with  trade  unionism,  he  thooght  the 
attendance  at  the  assembly  showed  that  the 
working  men  of  the  country  had  every  conSdence 
in  tho  usefulness  and  benefits  of  unionism. 
Though  they  had  sustained  defeats  in  Lanca- 
shire London,  Northumberland,  and  other  places, 
they  had  not  become  wholly  demoralised,  bub 
retained  a nncleus  by  which  they  could  improve 
their  position  at  no  distant  period  and  become 
as  strong  as  ever  they  had  been  in  the  past.  They 
had  now  to  contend  with  a strong  federation  of 
employers,  and  he  thought  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  they,  as  trade  unionists,  would 


have  to  extend  their  lines  and  have  a strong 
federation,  instead  of  existing  simply  as  isolated 
societies. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Jones,  secretary  of  tho  Bristol 
Trades  Council,  was  elected  president;  Mr. 
Kennedy,  of  the  United  Trades  Council,  vice- 
president;  Mr.  J.  P.  Hopkins,  secretary;  Mr. 
John  Burnett,  London,  secretary  of  the  engi- 
neers, treasurer;  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  (Liver- 
pool)  and  Mr.  Gaunt  (Bristol),  auditors  of  the 
congress. 

The  Standing  Orders  Committee  having  been 
elected  and  some  minor  officers  appointed,  Mr. 
Jones  assumed  the  office  of  president. 

Mr.  Broadhnrst  (London),  secretary  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  presented  the  report 
of  that  committee,  which  congratulated  the 
Congress  on  the  progress  made  dnring  the  past 
year  with  the  Employers’  Liability  for  Injnries 
Bill.  Although  there  was  no  actual  legislative 
gain  to  report,  the  qnestion  had  made  enormous 
strides  in  the  amount  of  public  attention  it  had 
attracted,  and  public  opinion  had  undergone 
a remarkable  change  in  relation  to  it.  The 
Attorney-General  had  promised  to  introduce 
a Bill  on  the  subject  of  employers'  liability,  but 
although  Mr.  Macdonald  had  constantly  pressed 
the  Government  to  introdnee  a Bill,  nothing 
more  had  been  heard  of  it.  The  associated 
employers  were  offering  a most  fierce  opposition 
to  any  Government  action  on  the  qnestion,  and 
the  committee  had  been  informed  that  a large 
deputation  had  an  interview  with  the  Attorney- 
General,  urging  him  not  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill.  Whether  the  Attorney-General  intended 
to  comply  with  their  wishes  or  not,  it  was  only 
too  evident  that  the  workmen  would  have  to 
! throw  their  whole  influence  into  the  agitation, 
or  no  legislation  would  be  obtained.  The  report 
next  referred  to  the  passing  of  the  Factory  aud 
Workshop  Act,  in  which  some  important  modi- 
fications were  conceded  by  the  Home  Secretary; 
but  on  the  whole  the  Act  contained  all  the  im- 
portant principles  of  the  Bill  in  its  original  draft. 
The  committee,  remarking  upon  the  general 
position  of  trade  unions,  stated  that  the  past 
year  had  been  one  of  great  depression  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  productive  industry.  The  want 
of  employment  bad  not  been  peculiar  to  Great 
Britain ; other  countries  had  suffered  much 
more  severely  in  that  respect  than  our  own. 
Reports  from  America  and  the  Continent  all 
testified  to  tho  prostration  of  trade  throughout 
the  world.  The  present  year  had  witnessed  the 
close  of  two  remarkable  disputes  in  the  building 
trade, — the  masons  of  London  and  the  joiners  of 
Manchester.  In  both  cases  the  men  were  sup- 
ported by  powerful  unions,  with  large  acenmn- 
lated  funds,  and  great  resources  in  tho  power  of 
levying  for  extra  support,  but  they  regretted  to 
say  that  in  both  cases  the  men  failed  to  establish 
their  demands.  That  might  bo  accounted  for  in 
many  ways.  First,  althongh  the  building  trades 
in  Manchester  aud  London  were  in  a prosperous 
state  at  the  commencement  of  the  disputes,  yet 
under  the  power  of  the  strike  clauses  now  inserted 
in  all  contracts,  the  employers  are  enabled  to 
postpone  the  completion  of  tho  works  to  an 
indefinite  period.  Second,  the  sympathies  of 
nearly  all  classes  of  people,  except  the  workers, 
are  ou  the  side  of  capital,  without  regard  to  the 
special  point  in  dispute.  This  applies  more 
especially  to  local  corporations  and  other 
governing  bodies.  Third,  the  employers  in 
nearly  all  branches  of  industry  are  now  united 
in  powerful  organisation.  This  form  of  united 
action  they  have  undoubtedly  copied  from  our 
own  unions.  This  almost  unlimited  concentra- 
tion of  authority  gives  them  a power  of  offence 
and  resistance  hardly  equalled  by  our  best 
unions.  Fourth,  the  collapse  of  American  in- 
dustries and  Continental  works  baa  flooded  the 
labour  market  with  skilled  hands  of  all  trades. 
The  superfluous  wealth  of  English  employers 
enabled  them  to  import  this  labour  into  Eng- 
land, not  from  motives  of  economy,  but  from 
a determination  to  defeat  the  workmen’s 
combinations,  even  thongli  it  should  entail  a 
greater  outlay  of  money  than  wonld  have  satis- 
fied the  requirements  of  native  workpeople.  The 
English  unions  (says  the  report)  are  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  a most  wealthy,  most  un- 
scrupulous, and  skilfully  organised  opposition,  a 
power  not  directed  by  the  open  form  of  govern- 
ment known  to  our  unions,  but  for  the  most  part 
working  in  secret  and  shunning  the  light  of  day. 
Its  deliberations  are  conducted  in  private,  and 
its  edicts  go  forth  in  strictly  private  and  confi- 
dential circulars.  Its  victims  are  struck  by 
unknown  hands.  Tho  greatest  offence  known 
to  these  secret  associations  is  membership  of  a 
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trade  union.  The  liigbly  skilled  and  indas- 
trious  workman  is  punished  equally  with  the 
worthless  should  he  be  determined  to  exercise 
his  birthright  of  association  with  his  fellow- 
worker.  The  committee  observed  that  it  was 
not  their  duty  to  point  out  the  means  of  dealing 
with  those  new  elements  in  industrial  conflicts  i 
but  they  ventured  to  warn  the  unions  that  in 
order  to  meet  that  now  condition  of  things  their 
societies  must  be  placed  on  the  soundest  founda- 
tions. The  directing  authority,  which  was  now 
so  scattered  as  to  be  almost  useless,  must  bo 
concentrated.  Organisation  was  fast  becoming 
a science  requiring  experienced  statesmanship. 
To  successfully  conduct  them,  the  revenues 
of  the  unions  must  be  enlarged  and  their  area 
of  influence  must  be  considerably  extended. 
Nobody  more  earnestly  regretted  the  ever- 
recurring  conflict  between  capital  and  labour 
than  the  committee,  but  it  nevertheless  ven- 
tured to  warn  the  employers  that  the  stamping- 
out  process  would  not  succeed.  Unionism  was 
too  firmly  rooted  in  our  soil  to  be  destroyed  by 
capital,  however  powerful  and  insidious  its 
opposition  might  be.  Workmen  only  asked  for 
the  wages  necessary  to  maintain  their  homes, 
and  to  meet  the  constantly  inci-easing  demands 
of  taxation.  To  secure  that,  they  believed 
combination  to  be  as  necessary  now  as  it  had 
ever  been,  and  they  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  unions  had  a future  before  them  im- 
measurably greater,  more  powerful,  and  more 
successful  than  their  past. 

We  shall  return  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress. 


"CONCRETE  HOUSES.” 

Sir, — With  your  permission  I shall  be  glad  to 
give  your  correspondent  " G.  G.”  the  informa- 
tion asked  by  his  letter  in  your  last  issue. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of 
constructing  the  proposed  houses  on  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland’s  estates  entirely  of  concrete,  in- 
eluding  walls,  floors,  stairs,  and  roofs.  Neither 
is  there  any  doubt,  if  “ rightly  directed,”  of  the 
economy  (especially  in  a district  where  clean 
sand  and  gravel  are  plentiful,  and  skilled  labour 
scarce)  and  other  advantages,  such  as  dryness, 
warmth,  being  fireproof,  durable,  and,  especially 
as  regards  the  roofs,  less  liability  to  need  repairs. 

Ample  proof  already  exists  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  of  these  advantages  of  concrete  build- 
ing. Five  or  six  years  ago  my  firm  built  walls 
floors,  and  stairs  of  the  Aberdeen  Theatre  in  con- 
crete, and  a present  examination  will  show  how 
good  and  valuable  a material  concrete  is  for 
such  uses. 

I have  built  also  in  Aberdeen  the  new  Epi- 
demic Hospital,  cottages  atTorry,  new  slaughter- 
houses for  the  Flesher  Incorporation,  and  other 
buildings,  and  mention  these  that  “ G.  G.”  or 
his  agents  may  have  the  opportunity  to  satisfy 
themselves  by  personal  examination. 

No  example,  that  I am  aware  of,  exists  in 
Scotland  of  the  best  form  of  concrete  roof,  the 
domed  concrete  roof  of  the  Arlington-streeb 
Swimming  Baths,  Glasgow,  being  the  best  of 
the  concrete  roofs  I have  executed  in  Scotland. 
Many  flat  concrete  roofs  have  been  built,  bub  I 
prefer  to  make  them  curved,  like  rather  fiat 
arches  ; then,  getting  the  advantage  of  the 
tensile,  as  well  as  the  compressive  strength  of 
Portland  cement,  these  curved  roofs  may  be 
made  thinner  than  flat  ones,  giving  the  walls 
less  weight  to  carry,  and  even  less  thrust  or 
lateral  pressure  to  resist,  and  giving  also  all 
better  form  for  throwing  off  rain  and  snow. 
Gutters  are  formed  on  the  top,  no  iron  or  other 
gutters  are  required,  and  there  will  be  no  broken 
slates  or  tiles;  and,  when  properly  executed,  no 
other  repairs  whatever. 

Such  a roof  may  be  seen  at  our  new  building 
in  Wandle-road,  Wandsworth  - common,  near 
London.  The  same  building  will  also  show  how 
colour  and  other  effective  finish  may  be  obtained 
cheaply,  and  the  ordinary  " stucco”  avoided. 

Ch.^rles  Drake. 


Sir, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  lauded 
estates,  the  many  advantages  possessed  by 
concrete  can  be  realised  to  a greater  extent 
than  in  many  other  places.  The  principal  mate- 
rials, either  gravel,  stone -cliippiugs,  broken 
flints,  burnt  clay,  or  some  like  substances,  are 
usually  procurable  without  any  outlay  on  the 
part  of  the  landowner  beyond  the  labour  in 
digging  or  collecting,  and  in  many  cases  the 
cost  of  removing  debris  from  old  buildings  is 
avoided  by  re-using  it  as  an  aggregate  in  con- 
crete construction. 


As  unskilled  workmen  only  are  necessary  (but 
with  proper  supervision),  facilities  are  afforded 
for  employing  agricultural  labourers  at  times 
when  they  would  have  but  little  else  to  do,  and 
they  are  preferable  as  a rule  to  ordinary  town 
labourers  for  this  kind  of  work. 

The  present  price  of  iron,  and  facilities  for 
obtaining  it  of  almost  any  size  and  section, 
enable  iron  and  concrete  floors  to  be  constructed 
at  about  the  same  price  as  with  wood  in  the 
ordinary  way ; bat  for  roofs  of  cottages  and 
farm-buildings,  there  are  many  objections  to 
its  general  adoption.  The  numerous  require- 
ments in  erecting  labourers’  cottages  and  farm- 
steads,  such  as  water-troughs,  tanka,  ponds, 
pavings,  copings,  cills,  &c.,  render  concrete 
almost  invaluable  "when  once  its  gaieral  useful- 
ness is  appreciated. 

I make  these  remarks  from  the  experience 
gained  in  having  erected  during  the  last  ten 
years  a very  largo  number  of  buildings  in 
concrete  on  Lord  Ashburton’s  estates  without 
any  failure  of  consequence  that  I am  aware  of. 

Thomas  Potter. 


Sir, — Reforrinq:  to  the  letter  from  ” G.  G.”  in  your  issue 
of  Auqust  3l8t,  I heq,  through  your  columns,  to  inrite  his 
direful  attention  to  the  article  in  your  paper  of  September 
8th,  1877,  of  Concrete  Building  aceording  to  the  system  of 
Mr.  Edge,  of  Birmingham,  in  which  the  subject  is  fully 
treated  and  explained.  Q.  E.  D. 


ON  SHAMS. 

Sir, — That  flimsy  piece  of  bunting  on  which 
"Down  with  Shams”  is  inscribed  is  so  often 
flaunted  in  one’s  face,  as  if  it  were  the  Royal 
Standard  of  art,  that  the  sooner  it  is  torn  to 
shreds  and  tatters,  and  converted  into  tinder,  the  I 
better.  All  who  enrol  themselves  under  this  cottou 
rag  are  so  sensitively  conscientious  that  they  are 
constantly  expressing  their  abborenoe  of  art- 
fibbing,  as  if  art  in  its  legitimate"  shamming” 
were  guilty  of  atrocious  lying.  This  sensitiveness 
is  only  paralleled  by  that  reported  of  some  of 
oar  American  cousins,  who  are  so  easily  shocked 
that  they  clothe  table-legs  in  “continuations.” 
The  followers  of  this  flag,  or,  rather,  rag, 
" which  has  not  braved  a thousand  years  the 
battle  and  the  breeze,”  are  unablo  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  moral  delinquency  of  a 
nefarious  purpose,  of  an  intent  to  defraud  with 
mal  prepense,  and  the  legitimate  shamming  of 
art,  whose  very  province  is,  and  was,  as  it  were, 
to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to  imitate,  to 
counterfeit,  with  paint,  with  marble,  with  voice, 
and  gesture.  Surely  these  are  not  the  things 
themselves,  but  " shams,”  or  counterfeit  pre- 
sentments of  them  ; and  in  the  higher  kind  of 
art,  as  I took  care  in  a former  letter  emphati- 
cally to  express  it,  this  shamming  must  be  done 
not  too  well  or  closely,  but  wisely.  It  must  be 
done  within  certain  limitations.  We  must  in  this 
shamming,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  " beget  a 
temperance.” 

Is  it  not  curious  to  contemplate,  however, 
that  that  numerous  following  of  painters  of  the 
present  day,  self-styled  "realists,”  and  which 
vociferates  the  loudest  against  " shams,”  is  yet 
bound,  in  obedience  to  its  fundamental  tenet,  to 
“sham”  nature  with  all  its  might,  to  carry 
nature — " shamming  ” to  its  greatest  lengths  ? 
The  Dutch  excelled  in  this  closely  imitative 
painting,  and  have  been  duly  admired  for  it, 
and  one  Qinntin  Matsys,  of  Antwerp,  had  the 
villainous  and  “ lying  ” audacity  to  “ deceive  the 
expectation”  of  an  innocent  burgomaster,  and 
what  is  worse,  of  bis  futnre  father-in-law,  by 
"shamming”  a bluebottle  to  such  an  entomo- 
logical nicety,  that  the  “expectation-deceived” 
burgomaster  sought  to  sweep  it  off  the  canvas. 
It  is,  we  believe,  this  very  fact  which  has  placed 
the  painter  of  .Antwerp  in  English  estimation 
before  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle,  and  which  has 
given  such  formidable  and  full-blown  sanction 
to  the  realistic  school  in  this  country. 

But  if  "shamming”  ia  to  be  done  wisely  in 
the  higher  art,  there  is  a kind  of  art  in  which 
"shamming”  de  rigueur,  as  we  have  already 
instanced,  has  been  countenanced,  nay  esteemed, 
more  especially  in  “still  life,”  copies  of  bas- 
reliefs,  and  in  the  imitation  of  woods,  marbles, 
<ic.  If  anybody’s  " expectation  is  deceived,”  any- 
body is  cheated,  by  this  innocent  "shamming,” 
these  artistic  fibbings,  or  white  lies,  the  snccess 
may  be  forgiven.  Such  "shammings”  have, 
indeed,  not  only  been  forgiven,  but  accounted 
merits,  from  the  time  of  Matsys  to  the  present  day. 

Is  Nature  herself,  however,  free  from  the 
imputation  of  “ shamming  ” ? Let  us  see, — 
why,  at  the  veiy  outset  we  are  confronted  by 
the  fact  that  man’s  “ expectation  is  deceived  ” 


into  believing  that  he  sees  the  things  tbemsolveaf 
whilst  all  that  he  really  knows  of  them  are  the: 
impressions  which  they  make  upon  his  senses, -i 
the  shams  which  Nature  foists  upon  him.  Wei 
have  never  seen  Nature  herself ; wo  do  not' 
know  what  she  is  really  like,  and  if  wo  puahi 
reflection  to  extremities,  we  must  conclude  that.i 
we  have  never  seen  anything  but  ourselves.i 
Our  " expectation  is  deceived  ” into  thinkingii 
that  light  is  in  the  outer  world,  when  it  is  light 
only  in  our  own  consciousness  ; externally  it  is 
simply  vibi'ation,  and  the  same  may  be  said  oft 
sound.  What  shall  we  say,  too,  to  Nature’s 
“ lying,”  “ shamming  ” mirago  by  ocean  and  byi 
desert,  " deceiving  tho  expectation”  of  the  tra-i 
veller,  or  of  other  of  Nature’s  "shams”  which- 
lure  men  to  rain  ? Or  what  to  Nature’s  "lying” 
looking-glass,  which  shams  so  closely,  so  literally,; 
which  Shakepeare  chose  to  be  the  image  of  thei 
province  of  art  ? Or  to  Nature’s  iusects,  which' 
develop  into  the  shapes  and  lines  of  leaves  with 
tho  purpose  of  " deceiving  the  expectation”  ofc 
some  other  of  Nature’s  creatures.  Where,  oh> 
whore  does  all  that  which  tho  poor  “ supersen-t 
suous  ” art  critics  tell  us  is  not  nature  reside  ? 
In  a ■^v'orld  outside  this  ? or  does  Nature  includei 
the  right  and  the  wrong,  everything  that  isi 
possible  to  be,  in  the  great  All  ? The  latter,  of: 
course.  "Shamming”  is  therefore  one  ff  ’ 
Nature’s  faculties,  one  of  the  delectations  pro-: 
Tided  for  our  brief  entertainment. 

Again,  descending  to  lesser  things,  shall  wo' 
condemn  Wren  to  the  bottomless  crypt  of  archi-. 
tects  for  placing  a " sham”  dome  in  St.  Paul’s,: 
or  the  monkish  architects  who  created  thati 
"shamming,”  "lying”  Gothic,  which  trickles; 
up  to  vault  and  clearstory,  “ deceiving  ex-s; 
i pectation,”  but  which  does  not  utterlylj 
collapse,  simply  because  those  sly  huttresseKj 
outside  are  propping  it  up.  Or  what  ofJ 
"sham”  wings  to  angels,  of  “lying”  cen-q 
taurs,  hypogrifs,  and  all  the  nondescript  para-tl 
phernalia  of  art  ? Or  what  of  " lying”  dramas,:) 
novels,  fairy  tales,  &c.  ? Or,  yet  again,  offj 
"lying”  pictures  representing  events  as  they?! 
never  occurred,  and  in  inferior  art  as  they  neveri^ 
could  occur  ? And,  finally,  what  shall  we  sayi) 
of  all  that  “lying”  early  and  imperfect  art! 
which  far  from  “ shamming  wisely  ” could  notij 
sham  well  enough  ? Yet  this,  according  to  somej 
people’s  logic,  should  give  early  art  the  preco-'i 
dence  of  maturer. 

So  far  from  industrial  progress  having 
diminished,  it  has  prodigiously  increased  thd 
production  of  " shams.”  The  electrotype  pro-’i 
cess  has  enabled  people  of  moderate  means  tcl 
rejoice  in  the  presence  of  seeming  gold  and 
silver  surroundings.  And  compositions  of  varionaj 
kinds  are  used  to  multiply  articles  of  taste  at  ai 
small  cost.  If  these  be  well  designed  they  areil 
intrinsically,  as  matters  of  taste,  as  good  as  ifi 
they  were  made  of  solid  gold  or  silver.  The  oyeij 
receives  no  more  than  the  superficial  value  oft| 
the  precious  metals  when  they  are  solid,  the* 
great  mass  of  costliness  is  buried  beneath  thatil 
A false  value  is  attached  to  gold  and  silver  out 
account  of  their  scarcity.  Iron  and  copper  hav0| 
a much  greater  real  value.  If  gold  were  asq 
abundant  as  these  it  would  be  regarded  as  mereif' 
" yellow  dirt.”  It  ia  only  when  veneer  is  used! 
to  display  egregious  taste,  vulgar  forms,  that  thdl 
" sham  ” becomes  reprehensible,  and  that  we\t 
associate  it  with  the  entourage  of  " shoddy.”  Inl[ 
the  worship  of  real  gold,  and  in  the  display  ofi) 
false  taste,  we  alike  see  that  there  is  an  inability! 
to  appreciate  what  ia  actually  tho  real  and' 
intrinsic  in  life. 

"’Tis  true,  and  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true,”  that  withtv 
all  our  arb-troasures,  with  all  tho  patent  pro-'i( 
cesses  for  developing  art,  we  should  have  tot; 
re-write  the  art-catechism, — but  so  it  is.  Wo\ 
may  bring  the  art-collections  of  tho  world  to  our, 
doors,  but  if  common  sense  is  not  at  home  art 
must  lie  outside  the  understanding.  Fiuc-arti 
requires  deeper  thought  than  this  present  ago. 
seems  able  to  give  it ; we  are  only  dinned  with!' 
superficial  twaddle.  Let  us  hear  no  morcaboufci; 
"shams,”  unless  that  bo  of  the  laws  of  slia'm-r 
miug  wisely,  which  after  all  is  but  another  title' 
for  the  principles  of  art.  Meter. 


Kew  Gardens.— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  in  a report 
on  the  progress  and  condition  of  Kew  Gardensii 
during  1877,  states  that  his  experience  of  the!’, 
management  and  working  of  the  Royal  Gardens^a 
extending  over  upwards  of  thirty  years,  led  hirai-'i 
unhesitatingly  to  the  belief  that  neither  the!i 
collection  nor  tho  grounds  could  be  maintainedi  ■ 
up  to  their  present  standard  if  tho  public  were  i 
to  be  admitted  in  the  mornings. 
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WORKS  AT  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  in  St.  George’a 
Circus  and  the  Lambeth-road,  is  at  present 
undergoing  very  extensive  restorations  and 
repairs,  both  externally  and  internally.  The 
window-dressings,  copings,  and  other  main 
features  of  the  several  frontages,  have  for  some 
time  been  in  a very  decayed  condition,  and  it 
has  at  length  been  deemed  advisable  to  re-face 
the  entire  building.  The  renewals  are  being 
executed  in  Portland  cement,  and  the  brick- 
work, which  forms  the  main  face  of  the  eleva- 
tions, will  bo  cleaned  and  pointed.  Mr.  Drew, 
of  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  George  Baker  & Sons,  of  Stangate,  the 
contractors. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  also  being 
renovated  and  decorated  throughout. 


A WELL-EARNED  TESTIMONIAL. 

Ok  tho  4th  inst.  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
Cutlers’  Ilall,  Sheffield,  to  present  to  Mr.  W. 
Bragge,  E.S.A.,  his  portrait  and  an  illuminated 
address  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  town,  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  Birmingham.  The  desir- 
ability of  in  some  measure  recognising  the  very 
valuable  services  Mr.  Bragge  had  rendered  to 
the  town  was  first  discussed  at  a meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  School  of  Art,  held  in  May,  1877. 
Subsequently  a meeting  of  tho  Council  of  the 
Free  Library  and  Museum  Committee  of  the 
Town  Council,  of  the  Council  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  and  other  gentlemen, 
was  called,  and  it  was  then  decided  to  open  a 
subscription  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to 
Mr.  Bragge  bis  portrait.  The  commission  to 
paint  the  portrait  was  given  to  Mr.  R.  Smith, 

Jlr.  M.  Hadfield  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

In  the  picture  Mr.  Bragge  is  seated  in  his 
library  at  Shirle-bill,  and  a portion  of  his  famous 
collection  of  books  forms  the  background  of  the 
picture. 

The  address  is  illuminated  on  four  pages  of 
vellnm,  executed  in  the  early  Italian  style  of 
illumination  by  W.  A.  Nodder,  of  Howard-road, 

I Waikley.  The  arms  of  the  Cutlers’  Company 
! are  emblazoned  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
I border  of  the  page  commencing  the  address ; 

I tho  arms  of  tho  town  of  Sheffield  are  on  tho 
I left  side  ; and  the  arms  of  Mr.  Bragge  in  the 
i centre,  at  tho  top  of  the  border.  The  first  page 
contains  a photo  of  the  painting,  enclosed  in 
a gold  ornamental  border.  Tho  address  is 
engrossed  in  old  English,  and  includes  this  para- 
graph : — 

“ It  js  in  tho  realm  of  Science  and  Art  that  we  especially 
recognise  the  lieneiits  which  have  accrued  to  our  town  by 
your  painstaking  eierttons.  Tho  Museum  at  Westou 
Bark,  now  au  accomplished  fact,  owes  its  existence  to  your 
endeavours,  while  its  contents  bear  repeated  evidence  of 
your  generosity.  And  the  School  of  Ajt,  of  whose  Council 
Tou  long  were  an  esteemed  member,  and  over  whoso  deli- 
1 Derations  you  for  three  years  presided,  testifies  to  your 

i efforts  for  the  upholding  and  development  of  the  highest 
art,  and  for  the  education  of  tho  rising  generation  of  the 
artisans  of  Sheffield.” 

j Several  pleasaut  speeches  were  delivered,  and 
) Mr.  Bragge  made  a capital  address  in  reply. 
I Tho  portrait  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Cutlers’ 

! Hall. 


“ HINTS  FOR  LIVERPOOL.” 

Sir, — The  letter  under  the  above  title  in  your 
1 impression  of  the  24'tli  ult.  is  not  quite  accurate 

I in  its  statements.  We  are  not  altogether  such 
; Vandals  as  are  there  represented.  Allow  me  in 

a few  words  to  correct  an  evident  misim- 
•,  pression.  St.  John’s  Churchyard  is  undoubtedly 

II  “a  disused  graveyard."  Whether  it  is  hideous 
! or  not  is  a matter  of  taste.  It  is  certainly  not 
II  “an  absolute  desert  of  sand,”  for  the  simple 
!.  reason  that  it  is  almost  entirely  paved  with  flat 

gravestones.  Tufts  of  weeds  and  grass  there 
i;  may  be,  but  the  writer  omits  to  state  that 
; round  the  chm-chyard  there  has  been  planted 
a row  of  trees,  which,  thongh  yonng,  are 
1'  flourishing  and  vigorous.  That  further  im- 
provements have  not  been  carried  out  is  not  the 
II  fault  of  the  Corporation,  who  have  had  plans 
! prepared  for  the  planting  and  decoration  of  the 
■ disused  churchyard,  and  are  prepared  to  pay 
II  the  expenses,  but  have  hitherto  been  prevented 
by  the  opposition  of  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
E ties.  By  the  permission  of  the  incumbent  the 
I churchyard  was  for  a time  thrown  open 
• preparatory  to  its  general  decoration,  but  it 
>1  was  closed  again  by  order  of  the  bishop.  St. 
9 Peter’s  Churchyard,  a large  area  in  the  very 


centre  of  the  town,  was  also  proposed  to  be 
planted  and  ornamented,  hut  the  assent  of  the 
rector  was  limited  to  a narrow  pathway  leading 
up  to  the  church-door  to  be  fcuced  off  by  iron 
rails.  Under  these  circumstances  wo  can  only 
wait  for  tho  advent  of  better  sense  to  “ our 
bishops  and  curates  and  all  committed  to  their 
charge.” 

One  further  inaccuracy  I may  notice.  Tho 
writer  states  that  St.  John’s  churchyard  “ is 
surrounded  on  tho  south  and  west  by  a brick 
wall,  and  on  tho  north,  facing  the  museum,  by  a 
wall  adorned  with  pilasters.”  This  is  not  so. 
On  the  north  and  west  sides  the  level  of  tho 
churchyard  is  considerably  above  tho  street, 
requiring  retaining  walls  which  are  of  handsome 
ashlar  stone,  surmounted  above  the  level  of  the 
churchyard  by  an  open  stone  balustrade  with 
turned  balusters.  The  south  side  only  has  a 
wall,  which  is  of  ashlar  stone,  now  somewhat 
dilapidated.  J.  A.  P. 

Liverpool. 


THE  FALKLAND  MEMORIAL. 

Ok  Monday  last  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  un- 
veiled, with  Masonic  honours,  a memorial  which 
has  been  erected  on  Wash  Common,  Newbury 
(an  elevated  tract  of  ground  to  the  south  of  tho 
town,  and  the  site  of  tho  battle  between  the 
army  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliamentarian 
forces)  to  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount  Falkland.  To 
Mr.  Walter  Money,  F.S.A.,  a leading  member  of 
the  Newbury  District  Field  Club,  belongs  tho 
credit  of  suggesting  a memorial  such  as  that 
which  now  marks  the  scene  of  one  of  tho  most 
sanguinary  of  tho  struggles  between  Charles  I. 
and  tho  Parliamentarians.  Tho  site,  which  is 
within  a few  yards  of  the  spot  where  Lord 
Falkland  fell,  was  given  by  Mr.  Walter  Money, 
who  has  with  great  energy  discharged  the  duties 
of  hon.  secretary  to  tho  committee  ; and  liberal 
contributions  were  made  by  Lord  Carnarvon  and 
others  towards  the  cost  of  the  monument.  'The 
design  of  Mr.  James  Money,  architect,  Newbury, 
was  accepted  ; and  Messrs.  W.  & J.  R.  Freeman, 
of  Westminster  and  Penryn,  took  the  contract, 
which  they  have  satisfactorily  carried  out.  The 
memorial  is  erected  entirely  in  Cornish  granite, 
the  base  being  formed  of  a series  of  rock-faced 
steps,  from  the  Lamorna  quarries  j upon  those 
rests  a block  of  Penryn  stone,  weighing  about 
12  tons,  on  which  the  four  iuscriptions  in  lead 
are  cut.  The  superstructure  comprises  a boldly 
splayed  octagonal  plinth,  with  gablets  ou  four 
sides,  having  suuk  panels  filled  in  with  a cross 
on  the  front  face,  and  coronets  and  ciphers  of 
Lords  Carnarvon,  Sunderland,  and  Falkland 
carved  on  the  other  panels.  The  octagonal  shaft 
which  surmounts  this  is  a monolith,  17  ft.  in 
height,  the  total  height  of  the  memorial  being 
about  33  ft.  About  40  tons  of  granite  have 
been  used  in  the  work.  The  east  side  bears  a 
passage  from  Thucydides,  and  the  west  side  a 
quotation  from  Livy.  Cu  the  north  and  south 
sides  respectively  are  the  following  inscrip- 
tions : — 

“ ly  JIEltORT  OF  THOSE 
•wn'i,  OH  THE  ZOtH  SBrTKMBBR,  1043, 

FHLU  FIGHTIHS  IH  THE  ARilT  OF  KINO  CHARLES  I. 

ON  THE  FIBLD  OF  NEWDUBV : AND  ESPBCIALIY  OF 
LUCIUS  CARY,  VISCOUNT  FALKLAND, 

WHO  DIED  HBUB  IN  THE  S^ND  YEAR  OP  HIS  AGE. 

THIS  UOKUUBNT  IS  8BT  UP  BY  THOSE  TO  WHOM 
THE  MAJESTY  OP  THE  CeOWN  AND 
THE  LIDEETIKS  OF  IHEIB  COUNTEY  ABB  DBAB." 

” THE  BLOOD  OF  MAN  IS  WELL  SHED 
POE  OUB  FAMILY, 

POB  OUB  FBTENDS,  FOB  OUB  GOD, 

FOE  OUB  COUNTBY,  FOB  OUB  EINGJ 
THE  BEST  IS  VANITY, 

THE  BEST  IS  CEIMB.” — Bnrhe. 


Cellar  Dwellings  in  Clonmel.  — The 
Pnblic  Health  (Ireland)  Act  provides  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  let,  or  suffer  to  be  occupied, 
any  cellar  not  7 ft.  high  in  every  part,  and  at 
least  3 ft.  of  its  height  over  the  surface  of  the 
adjoining  street,  unless  there  is  outside  the 
cellar,  and  extending  along  the  entire  frontage 
thereof  and  upwards  from  6 in.  below  the  level 
of  the  floor  thereof  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
street,  an  open  area  at  least  2 ft.  6 in.  wide ; 
unless  the  cellar  is  effectually  drained,  and  has 
an  earth-closet,  ash-pit,  &c.,  and  unless  it  has  a 
fireplace,  external  windows,  <to.  The  Tipperai'y 
Free  Press  says  that  there  are  a considerable 
nnmber  of  cellars  occupied  in  Clonmel,  but  not 
one  of  them  -will  come  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Act. 


RAILWAY  COMPANIES  AND  TEE 
PUBLIC. 

Sir, — Great  trouble  is  experienced  in  dealing 
with  railway  companies,  and  tho  feeling  is 
growing  that  these  monopolies  are  inimical  to 
tlio  interests  of  tho  trading  pnblic.  Against 
the  fiats  of  directors  there  is  no  appeal,  and  at 
obvious  injustice  small  traders  can  only  grumble. 
In  no  case,  perhaps,  is  this  more  glaringly  dis- 
played than  in  the  farce  of  attempting  to  recover 
for  damage  to  goods  during  transit.  Trades- 
men  know,  to  their  cost,  bow  difficult  it  is  to 
meet  with  satisfactory  recompense  for  what 
must  annually  form  a very  serious  item,  viz., 
tho  breakage  or  damage  of  their  goods  in 
transit.  When  tho  damaged  articles  have  been 
viewed,  and  a claim  has  been  made,  an  intima- 
tion is  received  that  the  matter  will  bo  inquired 
into  ; and,  often  enough,  this  is  tho  last  of  it. 
Compensation  is  certainly  made  sometimes  ; but 
even  then  it  is  a poor  compensation.  A great 
deal  of  time  is  expended  in  inquiries  and 
wearisome  delays,  and  if  the  goods  are  urgently 
required,  or  are  of  a special  description,  no 
allowance  is  made  for  the  inconvenience  and 
loss  of  time.  Many  tradesmen  suffer  this  annual 
loss  patiently,  although  they  wince  nndor  it. 
They  know  full  well  that  it  is  ridiculous  for 
private  individuals  to  copo  with  high-hnudod 
monopolies  ; for  to  fight  a railway  company  one 
need  possess  a gold-mine. 

It  is  not  merely  that  there  is  much  procras- 
tination in  settling  claims.  Some  are  never 
settled  at  all.  And,  worse  still,  the  railway 
companies’  representatives  sometimes  endeavour 
to  cheat  the  public.  An  instance  of  this  occurred 
recently.  A gentleman,  changing  his  residence, 
directed  some  articles  of  furniture,  <feo.,  packed 
by  experienced  men,  to  bo  forwarded  to  him, 
and  caused  them  to  bo  carefully  labelled,  “ At 
tho  Company’s  risk,”  and  paid  tho  company’s 
special  rate  for  such  articles.  On  delivery, 
some  of  them  were  broken,  and  the  bead  of  the 
household  being  away,  his  wife  called  upon  tho 
station-master  to  inform  him  of  tho  damage, 
whereupon  he  roundly  and  positively  assorted 
that  the  company  " never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, carried  anything  at  their  own  risk.” 
After  a great  deal  of  equivocation,  he  promised 
to  send  a man  to  view  the  articles,  and  also  to 
institute  inquiries.  Ho  has  not  done  so,  how- 
ever, and  no  more  has  been  heard  of  it.  The 
owner  of  the  goods  dubs  the  affair  “a  swindle.” 
But,  dismissing  him  and  his  righteous  indigna- 
tion, I may  bo  permitted  to  ask  these  questions : 
Is  it  just  or  expedient  for  the  general  public  to 
be  at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  railway  com- 
panies? Is  it  just  that  when  they  engage  to 
carry  goods  at  their  own  risk,  aud  impose 
special  rates  to  cover  loss,  they  should  treat 
claims  for  damago  with  indifference,  or  attempt 
to  defraud  those  who  have  paid  special  rates, 
relying  upon  the  company’s  bonajides  ? 


ABBOT  TRUMPINGTON’S  TOWER-ROOF. 

Sir, — Perhaps  an  attempt  to  interpret  some 
statements  of  Matthew  Paris  having  reference 
to  the  aspect  of  the  Norman  Tower  at  St. 
Alban’s  during  the  period  of  the  high-pitched 
roofs  may  not  be  deemed  inopportune  by  some 
of  your  readers : — 

Translation  from  the  “ Gesta  Abbatnm,”  book  i., 

p.  280,  in  the  Chronica  Monasterii  S.  Albani, — 

Rolls  Series. 

“ In  his  time  (William  do  Trumpington’s) 
both  the  transepts  (aJee)  cf  the  church  were 
fortified  with  roofs  of  oak  timber,  admirably 
tied  and  united  with  short  beams  ; for  the  pre- 
vious roofs,  being  decayed  aud  worm-eaten, 
freely  admitted  the  rain.  The  tower-roof  also, 
which  rose  aloft  like  a huge  machine  (guod 
pramaximo!  vxachime  instar  protendit^,  was  re- 
constructed of  the  best  timber,  well  jointed 
together,  being  raised  to  a much  greater  eleva- 
tion than  the  old  roof  {multo  etcelsius  veteri), 
which  threatened  to  fall.  And  all  these  con- 
etructions  were  covered  with  lead,  not  with- 
out considerable  outlay.”  These  works  were 
executed  by  Richard  de  Tidenhaugaer,  lay-brother 

and  chamberlaiu “ Nevertheless,  the 

Abbot  himself,  after  the  death  of  the  said 
Richard,  of  blessed  memory,  caused  the  same 
steeple  {turrim,  which  here  appears  to  mean 
the  tower~roof  or  spire)  to  be  stripped,  and 
covered  afresh  more  congruously  and  correctly, 
a considerable  addition  being  made  to  the  quan- 
tity of  lead  ; decorative  additions  being  made 
to  the  sides  (collateralibus  additis  ornamentis), 
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viz.,  eight  linear  projections  (linearibvs  eleva- 
tinnibvs),  (perhaps  projecting  ribs  are  intended), 
extending  from  the  6nial  (?)  [tlmhis)  to  the  wall- 
coping  (?)  (murale)  (ci  rbel  table,?)  so  that 
the  spire  appeared  more  distinctly  octagonal 
(octogonn).  This  was  undertaken  at  bis  own 
cost,  by  the  persuasion  and  instigation  of  Dom 
Matthew,  surnamed,  of  Cayftbridge,  his  staff- 
hearer  and  seal-bearer,  as  was  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  the  latter  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
work,  as  a careful  overseer,  director,  and 
warden.  Moreover,  he  altered  the  covering 
(co-nperiuram)  into  the  fashion  which  exhibits 
transversely  conical  projections  e,i!  trans- 

verso  conos  protendit)  (or,  which  exhibits  cones 
rising  at  opposite  points).  And  the  fore- 
mentioned  linear  projections,  commonly  termed 
aTv^f(p,  admirably  strengthened  the  spire,  and 
adorned  it  at  the  same  time,  and  also  more 
effectually  resisted  therein  ; whereas  previously 
when  the  eight  sides  (co.sL^)  were  blended  (or, 
died  into  one  another),  the  spire  presented  a 
smooth,  slender,  and  meagre  appearance,  un- 
couth, and  out  of  keeping  with  the  corbel-table 
(?)  (or,  parapet)  (minns  muraH  conrordanti-m).’’ 

The  rendering,  where  the  Latin  is  annexed,  is 
offered  with  diffidence,  on  account  of  the  ob- 
scurity of  some  of  the  Mediaeval  terms.  But, 
perhaps,  from  a careful  consideration  of  the 
whole  passage,  we  may  gather  as  much  as 
this : — Abbot  Trumpington  thought  the  Nor- 
man roof  (which  was  probably  pyramidal) 
too  low  and  heavy-looking  ; and,  as  ho  was  com- 
pelled to  rebuild  it,  he  substituted  an  octagonal 
lead-covered  spire,  of  much  greater  altitude,  and 
afterwards  added  ribs  or  mouldings  to  its  edges. 
The  cones  were  perhaps  the  cappings  of  the 
corner  turrets.  In  outline  and  proportions  bis 
wooden  spire  may  possibly  have  resemblrd  the 
Early  English  stone  one  of  the  cathedral  of 
Christ  Church  at  Oxford.  At  any  rate,  it  seems 
a reasonable  supposition  that  it  added  consider- 
ably to  the  effective  height  of  the  tower  in  its 
relation  to  the  elevated  roofs  of  the  surrounding 
pile. 

It  appears  that  this  spu'e  was  injured  by 
lightning  in  the  time  of  Abbot  John  of  Herb- 
ford  (1235 — 1260)),  the  Papal  seal  affixed  to  its 
summit  notwithstanding  (Gesb.  Abb.,  i.  313). 
After  this  it  disappears  from  the  annals.  But 
in  the  Mediaeval  representations  of  the  church 
still  existing,  viz.,  on  the  reconstructed  shrine, 
and  in  the  illuminations  of  the  Cotton  MS., 
Nero  D.  VII.  {circo  1400)  a spire  is  shown.  The 
feature  was  therefore  probably  maintained. 

The  visible  proofs  of  Trumpiogtou’s  taste 
forbid  the  notion  that  his  tower-roof  had  any 
resemblance  to  the  attenuated  peak  which  was 
removed  some  forty  years  ago.  H.  F. 


CASE  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 

CHIMNEY  BACKS. 

Among  several  summouees  taken  out  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  under  the  Dan- 
gerous Structures  Act,  heard  before  Mr.  Flowers 
(Bow-street),  were  two  against  the  owners  aud 
occupiers  of  Nos.  39  aud  40,  Dmry-lane. 

Ml*.  Napier,  who  appeared  in  support  of  the 
summonses,  said  the  owner  of  the  house  No.  39 
had  caused  one  of  the  recently. invented  cooking 
ranges  to  be  placed  iu  an  ordinary  fireplace 
without  having  the  proper  firebricks  placed  iu 
the  flue.  The  result  was  that  the  party-wall 
becatre  so  heated  on  the  side  belonging  to 
No.  40,  that  a thermometer  burst  at  200  degrees 
when  placed  against  the  wall,  and  a match 
held  inj  the  same  place  iguited  without  the 
least  friction.  The  owner  of  No.  40  admitted 
the  danger,  and  had  consented  to  an  order  being 
made  forhis  share  of  the  necessary  work  to  be 
completed  in  twenty-eight  days.  The  owner  of 
No.  39,  the  person  whose  action  had  created  the 
danger,  however,  resisted  the  application  for 
the  order. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker,  district  surveyor  of  St.  Martin’s- 
in-tbe-Fields,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  danger  arising  from 
the  overheating  of  the  flue.  He  said  s similar  case  occurred 
some  time  back  in  St.  Martin's-laae.  The  Inst  Building 
Act  was  passed  before  these  kitcheners  were  invented,  and 
consequently  no  provision  was  made  for  these  cases:  but 
one  of  the  clauses  provides  for  certain  works  to  be  done 
in  the  case  of  a steam-boiler  being  used,  and  this  case  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that.  Witness  thought  that  the 
magistrate  could  deal  with  the  case  as  with  a dangerous 
structure. 

Mr.  Flowers  said  it  was  like  the  bicycle  case;  invention 
had  outstripped  legislation.  However,  iu  this  case  be 
should  certaiuly  deal  with  the  party-wail  as  with  a dan- 
gerous structure. 

The  owner  of  S’o.  39  said  he  might  tell  his  Worship  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  at  all  if  the  people  in  No.  40 


had  not  put  up  a lot  of  wooden  fixings  next  to  the  party- 
wall 

Mr.  Flowers  observed  that  this  statement  would  decids 
him  to  make  the  order  against  the  owner  of  No.  39.  The 
owner  of  a house  certainly  had  the  right  to  put  up  what 
fixings  he  liked.  He  then  made  the  oroer  for  the  necessary 
work  to  be  done  in  fourteen  days. 


THE  LATE  MR.  E.  W.  LOWER. 

Sir, — It  may  iatercBt  many  of  yonr  readers 
to  know  that  Mr.  Ed  ward  Ward  Lower,  formerly 
Surveyor  in  the  Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings, 
died  at  his  residence  at  Guildford,  on  the  7th 
inst.,  where  he  had  for  many  years  practised 
largely  as  an  architect  until  recently,  when 
enfeebled  by  paralysi.s,  he  gave  up  the  business 
to  his  son,  Mr.  W.  G.  Lower. 

In  1855,  when  the  present  Building  Act  was 
passed,  be  was  the  author  of  a very  useful 
edition,  containing  “Notes  and  Suggestions,” 
which  his  large  experience  under  the  official 
referees  enabled  him  to  give  witbeveryreliance 
to  the  profession. 

Henry  Hart, 

District  Surveyor,  West  Kensington. 


public-housb  valuation. 

MILLER  V.  DOBBIN. 

This  was  an  action  brought  iu  the  Exchequer 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to  recover 
damages  for  alleged  misrepresentation  as  to  the 
value  of  the  public-house  known  as  the  Three 
Compasses,  Sidney-street,  Mile-end-road,  npon 
the  sale  of  the  house  in  May,  1877,  by  the  de- 
fendant  to  the  plaintiff.  Fi*om.  the  statement 
of  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  it  appeared  that  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Henry  Miller,  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  purchase  the  lease  and  goodwill 
of  the  premises  from  the  defendant,  Mr.  Harry 
Dobbin,  fur6,4-00i.  (exclusive  of  the  stock),  upon 
the  representation  that  the  takings  of  the 
house  amounted  to  3401.,  and  the  payments 
to  2351.  per  lunar  month.  That  on  May  17, 
1877,  he  took  possession  of  the  house,  and 
found  that  neither  the  takings  nor  the  pay- 
ments  at  all  came  up  to  the  sums  which 
had  been  so  represented  to  him.  The  de- 
fendant, by  his  statement  of  defence,  denied 
that  he  over  made  such  representations,  or  that 
the  plaintiff  was  induced  thereby  to  purchase 
the  house.  He  further  stated  that  if  any  such 
representations  were  made  the  same  were  bond 
fide  and  true,  and  he  also  denied  that  the 
plaintiff  had  sustained  any  damage  whatever. 
With  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  matters 
in  dispute  were  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Cronin,  senior.  The  hearing  of  the 
case  occupied  six  days.  The  arbitrator  has 
published  his  award  iu  favour  of  the  plaintiff, 
assessing  the  damages  at  1,198J.,  which 
he  directed  the  defendant  to  pay  to  the 
plaintiff,  together  with  the  plaintiff’s  costs  of 
the  action. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Depression  in  the  Lead  Trade. — It  is  stated 
that  owing  to  the  great  depression  in  the  lead 
trade,  the  London  Lead  Company,  Teesdale, 
have  intimated  their  intention  of  discharging  a 
large  number  of  workmen,  including  pickmen, 
mechanics,  labourers,  and  others.  The  precise 
number  to  be  discharged  is  not  yet  known. 
This  company,  one  of  the  oldest  iu  the  United 
Kingdom,  has  long  afforded  employment  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Teesdale. 

The  Industrial  Outlook  in  America. — Trade 
news  from  America  is  discouraging  to  every 
attempt  at  emigration  just  now.  The  building 
trade  in  New  York,  in  order  to  deter  emigrants 
from  Ireland  from  venturing  forth  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  the  States,  gives  notice  that  no 
“ excursionists”  from  Europe  are  henceforth  to 
be  employed  as  masons  or  bricklayers  in  the 
new  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the 
city.  It  is  stated  that  a regular  organisation  of 
building  operatives  has  been  established  to  pre- 
vent the  arrival  of  the  numbers  of  unwelcome 
visitors  who  usually  emigrate  at  this  season  of 
the  year  and  serve  only  to  increase  the  distress 
aud  lower  the  wages  of  the  native  workmen. 


Visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition. — The 

visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  up  to  the  end  of 
July,  numbered  6,570,093,  or,  reckoning  only 
those  who  paid  for  admission,  5,056,139,  as  com- 
pared  with  3,846,479,  up  to  the  same  date  in 
1867,  though  the  opening  was  that  year  a month 
earlier. 


CLOCKS  AND  BELLS. 

Stoiomarket. — The  bells  of  Stowmarket  Church  I 
tower  are  now  undergoing  repair  by  Messrs,  i 
G.  Day  & Son,  Eye. 

Pollokshields. — A turret-clock  is  being  pro-  • 
vided  for  the  parish  church,  Pollokshields.  It  i 
has  four  illuminated  dials,  each  7 ft.  2 in.  in  dia-  • 
meter — the  dials,  it  is  said,  being  larger  than  : 
those  of  any  other  turret-clock  in  Scotland. 
The  clock  will  strike  the  hours  on  a bell  weigh- 
ing  24  cwt.  All  the  wheels  are  made  of  the  ; 
finest  gun-metal.  The  main  wheels  are  18  in.  j 
in  diameter,  and  li  in.  in  thickness.  The 
escapement  is  “ Graham's  dead-beat,”  with  :| 
wooden  rod  pendulum,  14  ft.  long,  the  ball  of  I' 
which  weighs  1^  cwt.  The  striking  weight  of  : 
the  clock  weighs  5 cwt.,  the  gong  1^  cwt.  The  :! 
clock  is  fitted  with  a self-acting  lighting 
machine  for  illnmioating  the  dials.  Messrs.  H. 

& R.  Millar,  Edinburgh,  are  t'ne  makers. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Poole. — A meeting  of  the  Poole  Town  Council  i 
was  held  on  the  Slst  ult.,  to  receive  “ tenders  ” i 
for  the  appointment  of  borough  surveyor  aud 
inspector  of  nuisances  to  the  Urban  aud  Port  I 
Sanitary  Authorities,  which  offices  had  been  : 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Pearce,  sen.  The  mayor  said  there  appeared  to  : 
be  an  omission  in  the  advertisement,  which  did 
not  state  the  term  for  which  the  appointment  ii 
would  be  made,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  i 
advisable,  before  they  opened  the  tenders,  to  < 
determine  whether  the  appointment  should  be 
for  one  year  or  three  years.  At  the  request  of  4 
Councillor  Curtis  the  town  clerk  read  the  adver- 
tisemeut  inviting  tenders  for  the  offices.  Appli- 1| 
cants  wore  desired  to  specify  the  amount  of  u 
salary  expected,  and  the  candidate  might  receive 
pupils,  but  must  not  engage  iu  private  practice  4 
of  any  description,  and  must  devote  his  whole  . 
time  to  the  duties  of  the  offices,  which  he  must  ■ 
be  competent  to  perform.  Councillor  Stone  i 
moved  that  the  appointment  be  for  twelve  " 
months  certain,  afterwards  determinable  by  ;• 
three  mouths'  notice  being  given  on  either  side. 
This  was  agreed  to.  In  answer  to  a question !) 
the  town  clerk  said  there  were  sixty-three 'i 
tenders.  The  applications  were  referred  to  a ; 
committee. 

Bognor. — At  a meeting  of  the  Bognor  Local  4 
Board  on  the  5Lh  inst.,  letters  were  read  fromi' 
the  six  selected  candidates  for  the  post  of  sur-  rl 
veyor,  viz.:  Mr.  Billington,  of  Leicester;  Mr. :( 
Inkpan,  Chichester ; Mr.  J.  H.  Moore,  Bourne-  '* 
mouth ; Mr.  A.  Smith,  Bognor ; Mr,  Stringfellow, ;) 
Brighton ; and  Mr.  F.  Wilson.  The  clerk  re-  ?j 
ported  that,  in  reply  to  letters  sent  by  him,  the  ■ 
first  three  applicants  replied  that  they  had  no  > 
special  knowledge  of  sea  defences,  but  the  r 
remainder  said  they  had  had  much  experience '| 
in  that  department  on  different  parts  of  thei 
coast.  The  Rev.  A.  Conder  then  moved,  and.j 
Mr.  Jenkins  seconded,  that  Messrs.  Billington,  i 
Inkpan,  and  Moore  be  eliminated  from  the  i 
selected  applicants.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  of  opi- 
nion  that  the  Board  ought  to  have  an  interview'' 
with  Mr.  Stringfellow  and  Mr.  F.  Wilson  before': 
venturing  to  elect  either.  Mr.  Coote  observed't 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  surveyor  two  or  'i 
three  years  ago,  but  iu  consccpience  of  some  ill-  i 
feeling  he  was  obliged  to  resign.  Mr.  Long 
thought  a special  meeting  ought  to  be  held  to 
decide  the  matter.  It  -was  then  resolved  to;, 
adjourn  the  meeting. 

Irish  County  burveyors.  — The  Freeman’s  ' 
Journal  says  that  there  has  been  printed  a ■ 
return,  moved  for  in  the  late  session  by  Mr.  . 
Gray,  describing  the  county  surveyors  and  their  li 
assistants  iu  each  county  in  Ireland  for  the  yearv 
ending  with  the  summer  assizes,  1877,  as  fol- ' 
lows: — Name  of  each  county  surveyor,  with;' 
amount  of  salary  and  allowances;  name  of  each:' 
separate  county  in  which  he  has  served,  andi 
number  of  years  served  in  each ; name  of  bis 
immediate  predecessor,  and  whether  same  re- 1: 
signed,  was  dismissed,  was  removed  to  another*  i 
county,  or  was  superannuated,  with  the  amount  ti 
of  retiring  allowance  granted  to  him;  averages 
annual  cost  of  works  for  last  five  years  in  county  1 1 
other  than  roads,  drains,  and  other  routiue 
work,  and  requiring  special  engineering  skill  in  ; 
their  design  ; number  of  assistants  under  each  ; ■ 
county  surveyor,  with  their  salaries. 


Dr.  ScRliemann  is  said  to  have  obtained  n 
permission  from  the  Greek  Government  to  com- ' 
mence  certain  excavations  at  Ithaca. 
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DRAINAGE  ITEMS. 

Burnley. — On  the  23rd  ult.  a lengthened  in- 
Bpoctiou  was  made  of  the  Burnley  Sewage 
Works  by  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  C.E.,  of  Brighouse; 
Mr.  J.  Farrer,  C.E.,  of  Bury ; Mr.  J.  Green,  C.E., 
of  Manchester;  Mr.  H.  Jobliog,  surveyor  to 
Canon  Townley  Parker,  who  obtained  the  in- 
junction against  the  Burnley  Corporation ; Mr. 
Storey,  surveyor  to  Mr.  Townley  Parker ; Mr. 
Creeke,  town  clerk  of  Burnley;  Mr.  Edwards, 
the  borough  surveyor  of  Burnley ; and  others. 
A general  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  works 
and  system  of  General  Scott  were  well  worth  a 
visit  and  study  from  all  the  sanitary  authorities 
of  Lancashire. 

Hnrtjord. — At  a meeting  of  the  Northwich 
Sanitary  Authority,  on  the  30th  ult.,  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  the  sewerage  of  Hartford  was  read. 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  system 
of  sewerage  for  the  township  of  Hartford  as 
originally  designed  by  Mr.  Vawser,  and  marked 
No.  1,  bo  carried  out.  The  committee  also 
recommended  the  Authority  to  apply  the  pail- 
closet  system  iu  the  whole  of  the  township  of 
Hartford  at  once;  and  further  suggested  that 
the  filtered  sewage  might  be  well  used  for 
irrigating  purposes  at  the  outfall  near  Hartford 
Hall.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Handsuiorth. — At  a meeting  of  the  Hands- 
worth  Local  Board,  on  the  4th  inst.,  a resolution 
was  carried  empowering  Mr.  Humber,  C.E.,  to 
proceed  with  the  contract  plans,  sections,  de- 
tailed drawings,  specifications,  and  quantities 
for  the  No.  1 sewer  from  Witton-lane  to  Ham- 
stead-road,  so  as  to  he  ready  to  advertise  for 
tenders  as  soon  as  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  the  loan  had  been  re- 
ceived. With  respect  to  the  Handsworth  and 
Aston  sewerage  scheme,  the  clerk  received  autho- 
rity to  write  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  their  sanction  to  a loan  for  6,750i.  for  the 
joint  sewers. 

Torquay. — Ten  years  ago  the  local  autho- 
rities of  Torquay  resolved  upon  providing  a 
proper  system  of  drainage,  and  finally  adopted 
a suggestion  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgetto  to  con- 
struct an  intercepting  sewer,  from  the  railway 
station  to  a point  nearly  four  miles  distant, 
rejoicing  then,  if  not  now,  in  the  designa- 
tion of  Hope’s  Nose.  The  work  was  com- 
menced in  1875,  but  the  contractors  found 
that  hard  shale  and  limestone  existed  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  they  had  antici- 
pated ; and,  further,  that  although  the  shale 
was  particularly  difficult  to  blast,  yet  on 
exposure  to  the  air  it  decomposed,  and  the 
tunnel  in  which  the  sower  was  carried  had  to 
be  lined  with  concrete  and  brickwork  to  an 
extent  that  had  never  been  thought  of.  Further 
than  this,  large  bodies  of  w'ater  poured  in,  and 
the  combined  misfortunes  led  to  the  failure  of 
the  contractors.  Fresh  tenders  were  invited, 
but  the  lowest  amounted  to  75,000L;  and  iu 
further  necessary  additions  the  total  cost  would 
have  been  brought  up  to  over  100,000Z.  Seeing 
this,  the  Local  Board  determined  to  execute  the 
work  themselves.  The  rock  has  been  bored  by 
drills  similar  to  those  used  in  driving  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel,  and  eleven  tons  of  dynamite  have 
been  used  in  blasting.  The  entire  work  has 
been  completed  by  the  Board  at  a cost  of 
65,000i.  The  sewer  is  in  its  first  lengths 
5 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  the  last  tunnel  is 
a mile  in  length.  The  sewer  is  said  to  have  a 
good  fall,  the  flow  is  at  the  rate  of  two  miles 
and  a half  an  hour,  and  the  discharge  is  8,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute. 

IVindsor.  — The  town  council  of  Windsor, 
acting  as  the  Sanitary  Authority,  have  entered 
' into  a contract  with  Mr.  Hlllo  for  the  treatment 
: of  the  sewage  by  the  process  known  as 
“ Hillu’s  system,”  and  in  a few  days  the  new 
works  will  be  in  operation.  It  is  now  more 
\ than  ten  years  since  the  Windsor  town  council 
; was  served  with  the  first  notice  under  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Act,  to  discontinue  the 
drainage  of  the  town  into  the  Kiver  Thames. 

; Having  only  about  ten  years  before  constructed 
i a system  of  drainage  at  a heavy  cost,  this  new 
I responsibility  fell  heavily  upon  the  town.  The 
corporation  at  once  set  to  work,  with  a view  to 
devise  some  new  system  ; but  the  town  was  so 
hemmed  in  by  royal  property,  that  every  pro- 
posed site  for  drainage  works  was  strongly 
opposed.  About  three  years  ago  a piece  of 
land  was  obtained  on  the  Ham,  at  Old  Windsor, 
< about  two  miles  distant,  and  adjoining  the  Castle 
Sewage  Farm,  where  it  is  intended  to  treat  the 
■ sewage  by  a combined  system  of  precipitation 


and  filtration.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hawksley,  C.E.,  a new  outfall  sewer  from  the 
point  where  the  existing  sewers  concentrate  to 
Old  Windsf'r  has  been  constructed,  crossing 
under  the  navigation  cut  to  the  Ham.  This 
has  been  a work  of  great  diSlculty.  A portion 
of  the  sewer  has  been  constructed  iu  a tunnel ; 
but  at  Old  Windsor  it  had  to  be  laid  in  a cutting 
in  a wet  sandy  soil,  at  a depth  of  over  40  ft. 
The  tanks  on  the  Ham  are  very  extensive,  and 
the  buildings  are  most  substantially  built.  The 
cost  (if  the  works,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  about 
40,I'00Z.  Mr.  Hille,  who  is  to  be  paid  a royalty 
of  50/.  a year,  will  manage  the  works  for  a short 
time  at  his  own  charge,  and  will  then  hand 
them  over  in  full  operation  to  the  town  council. 


HOSPITALS. 

Bury. — On  the  24th  ult.  the  Guardians  of  the 
Bury  Union  opened  a new  infectious  hospital 
close  to  the  workhouse.  The  plans,  which  are 
stated  by  a Manchester  paper  lo  have  been 
described  by  the  authorities  at  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  “ excellent  iu  themselves, 
and  greatly  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto 
attempted,”  are  the  result  of  visits  to  different 
infirmaries  and  hospitals,  and  consultations  be- 
tween the  architect  of  the  guardians,  Mr.  L. 
Booth,  of  Manchester,  and  Dr.  Mouat,  Mr.  P. 
Gordon  Smith,  and  the  late  Capt.  Bowly,  who 
represented  the  medical  and  archicectural  autho- 
rities of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  site 
is  a plot  of  land  situate  between  the  cemetery 
and  the  workhouse  buildings,  and  is  open  on 
three  of  its  sides.  The  patients  are  to  be 
. accommodated  in  four  several  and  distinct 
blocks,  each  one  of  which  is  fitted  up  complete 
in  itself  as  a separate  hospital.  The  only  con- 
nexion between  the  blocks  is  a wide  covered 
way,  open  at  the  sides,  and  covered  by  a wide 
projecting  roof,  affording  protection  in  all  sorts 
of  weather.  By  this  arrangement  any  one  block 
can  be  used  for  a distinct  kind  of  fever,  or  for 
either  sex,  without  interfering  with  the  proper 
and  safe  use  of  the  other  departments  in  any 
way. 

Nortl-iwicK. — The  Northwich  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  proposes  to  erect  a new  hospital  for 
infectious  diseases,  aud  Mr.  L.  Booth,  architect, 
Manchester,  has  prepared  plans  for  a permanent 
building.  These  plans  have,  it  seems,  been 
criticised  by  Hr.  Fox,  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  who  is  apparently  in  favour  of  a series  of 
temporary  sheds  or  shanties.  Mr.  Booth,  in  an 
exhaustive  reply,  maintains  that  to  erect  a per- 
manent building  will  bo  much  cheaper  in  the 
end,  aud  that  due  isolation  of  cases  can  be  pro- 
vided for. 

No?i- Pat/per  Hospitals  for  Infectious  Dif  eases. — 
Dr.  Talbot,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
Bow  and  Bromley  division  of  the  Poplar  district, 
points  out,  in  his  annual  report  just  issued,  that 
during  the  past  year  he  has  frequently  been 
unable,  through  the  want  of  accommodation  at 
Highgate,  to  order  the  removal  of  private  cases. 
Ho  therefore  contends  that  the  action  of  the 
Poplar  District  Board  of  Works  in  proceeding  to 
erect  a non-pauper  hospital  for  the  district  is 
only  in  accordance  with  what  experience  has 
proved  to  be  necessary,  and  he  expresses  the 
conviction  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  in  this 
respect  will  do  more  to  earn  the  thanks  of  the 
ratepayers  than  any  other  local  work  hitherto 
done.  He  further  urges  that  the  37th  section  of 
the  Sanitary  Act  must  be  made  compulsory,  or 
the  Poplar  district  will  be  supplied  with  cases 
from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  adds  that 
his  experience  justifies  the  belief  that  when  the 
requisite  accommodation  is  provided  the  public 
will  become  anxious  to  be  removed  to  hospitals. 


Gatesliead— On  the  3rd  inst.,  the  Mayor  of 
.teshead  (Mr.  J.  W.  Robinson)  opened  the  new 
lools  which  the  Board  have  erected  at  Low 
11  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children 
lident  in  the  district.  The  new  buildings 
nprise  a commodious  aud  well-lighted  school- 
)m  a large  class-room,  a mistress’s  private 
)m!  children’s  cap-room  and  lavatory,  and  two 
ims  for  the  resident  caretaker.  In  the  play- 
)uad  are  the  children’s  conveniences  and  a 
ee  covered  play-shed.  Externally,  the  schools 
5 executed  in  red  bricks,  with  stone  dressings, 
,ted  roof,  and  red  ridge  tiles.  The  works 
ve  been  carried  out,  at  a cost  of  I.dOOJ.,  by 
•.  Thomas  Robson,  builder,  of  Low  iell ; and 
• Ediogton  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
,rks.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  of  Newcastle,  is 
J arohiteot. 


“THE  VENTILATION  QUESTION.” 

"Wno  sball  d(?cide  when  doctors  disngree  ? " is  the  ques- 
tion su^^gest.  d by  perusal  of  the  letters  by  Mr.  Buchan 
and  Mr.  Weaver  in  your  last  week's  ifsue.  It  is  at  least  a 
remarkable  coincidence  (if  nothing  else)  that  the  figures 
published  by  the  different  writers  should  always  show  in 
favour  of  the  ventilator  patented  by  the  Iparticulai  writer. 
The  inevitable  conclusion  of  impartial  persons  who  are  un- 
able to  verify  the  readings  by  experiment  is  that  whatever 
the  merits  of  the  various  ventilators  may  really  be,  the 
figures  given  are  worthless  as  an  evidence  of  these  merits. 
May  we,  then,  depend  upon  testimonials  signed  by  men 
whose  names,  one  would  think,  ought  to  be  a sutGcient 
guarantee  ? To  dispel  such  an  illusion  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  certain  advertisements  constantly  appearing 
with  published  results  of  tests  latelymade.  The  conclusiou 
practical  men  arc  apt  to  arrive  at  is  that  one  ventilator  is 
as  good  ns  another,  and  that  none  are  of  much  use. 

May  we  take  leave  to  suggest  that  the  safest,  and  indeed 
under  the  circumstances  the  only  prudent  course  to  lake 
in  selecting  a ventilator  is  to  test  a few  speciitienB  (not 
models)  by  simple  experiments  before  purchasing  or  fixing. 
If  a cowl  18  capable  of  producing  an  up-current  at  the  top 
of  a building  it  is  as  capable  of  producing  an  equally  strong 
up-current  in  a shop  or  a room,  The  only  difference  so  far 
as  efficiency  ofyentilationis  concerned  is  the  absence  of  wind, 
which  is  easily  supplied  by  artificial  means.  If  vigorous 
fanuiog  over  the  tuoulh  of  a fixed  vcntilaior  or  rapid  revo- 
lution m the  caseofa  revolving  cowl  is  not  fo'intt  0"  fxpe- 
rinifnf  to  produce  a positive  current  upwards,  so  as  to 
carry  up  light  pieces  of  paper  or  oil  silk,  it  cannot  be  wise 
to  expect  that  it  will  increase  the  op-draught  of  a pipe  or 
chimney,  however  useful  it  may  be  as  a cap  to  keep  nut  raiu 
or  preveut  down-draught,  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  up- 
draught is  clearly  demonstrated  by  experiment  in  a room 
with  the  same  or  precisely  similar  cowl,  an  increase  of  an 
up-draught  may  bo  reckoned  upon  for  pipe  or  chimney. 

Ewabt  & SoK. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Croft. — The  ancient  church  of  St.  Poler, 
Croft,  has  been  reopened,  after  partial  restora- 
tioD,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Rosa  & 
Lamb,  architects,  Darlington.  The  workB  em- 
braced in  the  contracts  have  comprised  the  new 
rofifing  of  I ho  nave,  tower,  and  south  aisle,  re- 
pairing and  pointing  the  outside  stonework ; 
opening  out  old  windows  which  had  been  walled 
up  i stripping  the  plaster  and  whitewash  off  the 
internal  stonework  ; ro-seating  tho  chancel  and 
south  aisle  with  pitch-pine  stalls  ; repairing  and 
re-setting  old  tracery  and  glass  iu  windows  ; 
re-hanging  the  bells  in  the  tower ; taking  down 
and  rebuilding  the  south  ontrance-porcli,  which 
was  in  a ruinous  condition ; and  excavating 
a sloping  trench  round  tho  church  down  to  tho 
original  floor-level,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
the  church  from  damp.  The  expense  of 
I restoring  the  nave  was  undertaken  by  Miss 
Harriett  Chaytor,  and  of  the  south  aisle  by  Sir 
William  Chaytor,  bart. ; Lady  Chaytor  present- 
ing  a stained-glass  wiDdow,  by  Hardman  A Co. 
The  repairs  in  the  north  aisle  were  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Wilson-Todd.  Tho  clerk  of  the 
works  was  Mr.  Salmon  ; and  the  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Adamson,  Gainford ; Messrs. 
Russell,  Mr.  Wandless,  and  Mr.  Swinbauk, 
Darlington. 

Mdton  (Devonshire). — The  new  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Spirit  has  just  been  conse- 
crated. It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  vestry,  and  south 
porch.  It  is  built  of  local  walling  stone,  with 
Bath  and  Ham  Hill  stone  dressings.  The  roofs 
aro  open,  and  of  pitch-pine.  The  nave  is  fur- 
nished with  chairs.  The  stalls  are  of  oak,  and 
so  is  the  chancel  screen.  The  font  is  of  Bath 
stone  aud  is  copied  from  an  ancient  one  iu  the 
neighbourhood.  The  pulpit  is  of  Bath  stone. 
The  east  window  has  three  lights,  and  is  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Fouracre  & 
Watson,  of  Sbonehouse,  Plymouth.  The  subjects 
represent  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  Pentecost,  and  SS.  Germanus  and 
Lupns  preacliiug  upon  the  Banks  of  the  Tamar. 
Over  the  porch  is  a tympanum,  emblematic  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  carved  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  Over  the  vestry  door 
is  a picture  in  needlework  by  Miss  Meadows — 
subject,  tho  Annunciation.  Tho  dimensions  of 
the  building  are  : — Nave,  37  ft,  6 in.  by  20  ft. ; 
chancel,  20  ft.  by  15  ft. ; vestry,  12  ft.  by  11  ft. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Blowey, 
of  Buckland  Monachornm,  builder,  at  a cost  of 
about  1,600L  The  whole  has  been  executed 
from  the  designs  aud  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Edward  Ashworth,  architect,  Exeter. 

Paddington.— The  new  church  of  St.  Jude, 
Queen’s  Park,  Harrow-road,  was  consecrated  on 
Oie  3rd  ult.  It  forms  the  chief  feature  of  a 
group  of  buildings,  to  be  hereafter  completed 
by  the  addition  of  a parsonage-house,  aud  is  m 
the  Early  English  style,  stock  bricks  with  red 
bauds  and  arches  being  used  throughout,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a tile  roof  50  ft.  high  at 
the  apex.  All  the  sittings  are  placed  in  the 
nave  under  a roof  of  40-ft.  span,  the  nave  bemg 
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separated  from  the  aisle  passages  by  arcades, 
thus  affordiog  to  every  member  of  the  con- 
gregation a view  of  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk. 
The  building  is  lighted  principally  by  a clear- 
story and  aisle  windows,  with  a large  four-light 
window  at  the  west  end.  The  church  contains 
800  sittings,  and  has  been  erected  at  a total 
cost  of  6,000h,  inclusire  of  tower  and  spire,  but 
exclusive  of  boundary-wall  and  font,  by  Mr. 
Wheeler,  of  Highgate,  under  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  John  T.  Lee,  architect.  The 
pulpit  is  executed  in  Caen  stone,  with  marble 
columns  selected  from  various  quarries,  and  has 
been  given  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Shaw. 

SiaptoTi. — During  the  past  year  the  nave  and 
tower  of  Slapton  Church  have  been  restored,  at 
a cost  of  650/..,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
White,  F.S.A.,  architect.  At  the  present  time, 
Mr.  William  Evans,  of  Abthorpe,  is  restoring, 
from  tho  plana  of  the  same  gentleman,  the 
chancel,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  230^.  VVheu 
that  is  completed  it  is  hoped  to  proceed  with 
tho  south  aisle  and  porch ; and,  in  fact,  to  effect 
a complete  restoration,  at  a total  expense  of 
1,200L,  exclusive  of  the  650h  mentioned  above. 

JiLaeshrooli. — On  the  20th  of  August  a now 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  at 
Maesbrook,  in  the  parish  of  Kinnerley,  Shrop- 
sluro.  Tho  chnrch  has  been  built  by  the  Misses 
Croxon,  of  Tho  Lawn,  Oswestry,  in  memory  of 
their  late  brother,  Mr.  R.  J.  Croxon,  and  will 
serve  as  a chapel-of-easo  for  Kinnerley.  Mr. 
Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury,  was  the  architect,  and 
Jlr.  Yates,  of  Shifnal,  the  contractor.  The 
total  cost  of  tho  church,  which  will  accommo- 
date 150  persons,  was  a little  over  1,9001. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Teignmouth. — A new  Roman  Catholic  chnrch, 
ou  tho  Dawlish-road,  Teignmouth,  Devon,  has 
been  opened.  Tho  new  edifice  is  situate  only 
a short  distance  from  the  smaller  building  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  have  worshipped  for 
many  years,  and  from  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  remove  in  consequence  of  this 
church  forming  a part  of  the  property  purchased 
some  time  since  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  to  enable  them  to  double  the  line 
between  Dawhsh  and  Teignmouth.  The  old 
church  would  only  seat  about  100  worshippers, 
whilst  the  new  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  Oar 
Blessed  Lady  and  St.  Patrick,  provides  quite 
double  the  accommodation.  The  church  stands 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  consists  of  sanc- 
tuary, nave,  two  aisles  (of  which  only  one  is  now 
built),  lady  chapel  at  the  north  end  of  tho  east 
aisle,  and  the  baptistry  at  the  other  end.  In  the 
contemplated  extension  of  the  west  aisle  is  com- 
prised  another  side  chapel,  a calvary,  and  a 
permanent  confessional.  It  is  further  intended, 
when  the  means  admit  it,  to  build  a presbytery. 
The  style  is  the  Geometrical  Decorated,  and  the 
cost  has  been  about  3,5001.  The  contractor  is 
Mr.  Slocombe,  of  Teignmouth,  the  architects 
being  Messrs.  Joseph  A.  Hansom  & Son. 

Wigan.  — A new  Roman  Catholic  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Joseph,  has  been  opened  at 
Wigan.  The  church  is  87  ft.  in  length,  and 
60  ft.  wide,  and  accommodation  is  provided  for 
about  1,000  persons.  A residence  for  tbreo 
priests  has  been  erected  in  contiguity  to  the 
church.  Tho  costof  the  church  has  been  nearly 
7,0001. 

Liverpool. — A new  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
situated  in  High  Park-street,  Liverpool,  has 
been  opened  for  worship.  The  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  edifice  was  laid  on  July  16th,  1876, 
and  in  the  following  year  building  operations 
were  commenced.  The  building  was  designed  by 
Mr.  O’ Byrne,  and  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Roberts  & Robinson,  of  Bevington-bill,  at  a cost 
of  nearly  7,5001.  It  has  no  galleries,  but  has  a 
lofty  nave,  with  open-timbered  roof,  supported 
on  columns  of  Shap  granite,  tho  capitals  of 
which  have  been  carved  by  Mr.  Hanley,  of 
Chester.  The  building  is  of  pressed  bricks, 
with  Runcorn  stone  dressings,  and  is  seated  to 
accommodate  800  persona. 

Rughy. — On  the  12th  nit.  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ullathorne,  the  R.C.  Bishop,  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  a new  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  to  be 
built  adjoining  Newnham  Paddox,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Denbigh.  The  chapel,  which  is  to  be  a 
Gothic  structure,  with  handsomely  decorated 
interior,  runs  east  and  west,  and  its  west  end 
will  form  a portion  of  tho  west  side  of  the 


mansion.  It  is  intended  for  the  use,  not  only  of 
Lord  Denbigh’s  family,  but  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  resident  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
J.  Bromwich,  of  Rugby,  is  the  contractor,  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Allen  the  clerk  of  tho  works. 

Dundee. — A Scotch  paper  says  that  in  cele- 
bration of  the  re-establishment  of  tho  Roman 
Catholic  diocoFo  of  Dunkeld,  which  has  been  in 
abeyance  for  a period  of  292  years,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a cathedral  church  in  Dundee. 
The  Marquis  of  Bute  has  initiated  the  subscrip- 
tion  by  promising  5,000Z.  It  is  hoped  that 
60,000J.  will  be  raised. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Bradford  (near  ilanclipster) . — The  memorial 
stone  of  the  first  schools  built  by  the  Bradford 
School  Board,  which  Avill  bo  situated  in  Grange- 
street,  and  are  expected  to  be  completed  in  the 
early  part  of  next  year,  has  been  laid.  The  schools 
will  provide  accommodation  for  about  1,000 
children,  in  four  departments,  viz,,  300  infanta, 
250  girls,  250  junior  boys,  and  200  senior  boys. 
In  planning  the  schools,  10  superficial  feet  have 
been  allowed  for  each  boy  and  girl,  and  9 super- 
ficial  feet  for  each  infant.  The  schools  are  all 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
a considerable  portion  of  the  teaching  will  be 
conducted  in  class-rooms.  The  whole  will  be 
warmed  with  hot-water  pipes,  and  in  each  of 
the  large  rooms  there  will  bo  an  open  fireplace, 
with  a Manchester  school  grate.  A board-room, 
waiting-lobby,  caretaker’s  residence,  and  covered 
playgrounds  are  provided,  and  iu  connexion 
with  each  department  there  will  be  a lavatory 
and  cloak-room.  The  whole  of  the  inside  walls 
to  a height  of  -I  ft.  av©  intended  to  be  faced 
with  coloured  enamelled  bricks,  so  as  to  be 
easily  washed  clean  ; and  all  the  inside  joiners’ 
work  will  be  of  pitch  pine,  varnished.  The  work 
is  boingcarried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Grason,  for  the 
sum  of  5,83SL,  under  tho  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Chadwick. 

Brixton. — In  a remote  corner  of  Brixton,  near 
to  Ciapbam  Common,  now  schools  belonging 
to  the  London  School  Board  liave  been  pub- 
licly opened.  Tho  building,  designed  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  is  situated  at  the  top  of 
Lybam-road,  and  in  it  accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  791  children,  at  a cost  of  14L  3s.  6d. 
per  head.  The  site  covers  21,280  square  feet, 
thus  allowing  of  an  ample  playground.  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson  is  the  architect. 

Walworth. — New  schools  in  Beresford-street, 
Walworth,  have  been  opened  by  the  London 
School  Board.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
including  the  site,  was  13,588Z.,  and  as  it  is  to 
accommodate  697  children,  the  average  cost  of 
the  accommodation  for  each  child  is  19i.  9s.  lid. 
There  is  a good  playground  attached,  and  room 
has  been  left  for  an  enlargement  of  the  school. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  is  the  architect. 


VARIORUM. 

An  interesting  discovery  is  communicated  in 
tho  last  number  of  L’Art  by  M.  Courajod,  of  the 
Louvre,  who  has  found  amongst  the  MSS.  in  the 
National  Library  the  design  by  Germain  Pilon 
for  the  Mausoleum  of  Cardinal  Rene  Birague. 
The  principal  point  established  by  this  docu- 
ment is  that  the  bronze  figure  of  tho  Cardinal, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  in  the 
Musee  de  la  Renaissance  at  the  Louvre,  is  un- 
questionably  the  work  of  GermaiuPilon.  The  con- 
tents of  L’Art  continue  to  be  remarkable.  English 
art,  too,  is  well  looked  after  in  it  under  the 
special  and  able  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr. 

We  take  the  following  as  to  Decks  from  the 

new  number  of  Great  Jnd7t.strics  of  Great 
Britain ; — “ The  usefulness  of  decks  as  struc- 
tural strengtheners  was  scarcely  recognised  a 
century  ago  : and  until  iron  ships  of  large  size 
became  common,  the  full  advantages  derivable 
from  carefully  - constructed  decks  were  not 
realised.  Now  it  is  a generally  accepted  principle 
of  construction  that  the  decks,  and  especially 
the  upper  deck,  should  be  classed  amongst  the 
principal  parts  of  the  structure,  effective  against 
strains  tending  to  alter  the  form  of  a ship 
either  longitudinally  or  transversely.  Longi- 
tudinal bending  in  a ship,  — ‘hogging’  or 
‘ sagging,’  as  a shipwright  would  say,  — can 
only  result  from  an  extension  or  compression  of 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  structure ; 
and  ordinarily  it  is  the  upper  deck  which  has  to 
sustain  the  most  severe  tensile  or  compressive 
strains.  Comparing  a ship  to  a hollow  tubular 
girder,  like  the  Menai  Bridge,  her  upper  deck 


corresponds  roughly  to  the  top  of  that  girder;  her  ; 
bottom,  from  the  bilge  downwards,  corresponds 
to  the  bottom  of  the  girder;  while  her  nearly  ; 
vortical  sides  correspond  to  the  side  webs  of  > 
the  girder  connecting  the  top  and  bottom,  i 
There  are,  Imwever,  a few  important  differences  r 
between  tho  ship  and  the  bridge.  In  the  latter  ; 
all  the  bending  strains  tend  to  stretch  the ' 
bottom  and  compress  the  top  ; whereas  in  the  < 
ship  there  are  great  'uariaSioiis  of  strain,  the  top  [ 
being  sometimes  compressed  and  at  other  times  ? 
stretched.  The  bridge  is  fixed  in  position,  tho  > 
top  and  bottom  not  changing  their  relative  i 
positions  ; but  the  ship  rolls  from  side  to  side  . 
while  she  is  being  strained,  and  it  is  impossible  ' 
to  define  absolutely  what  parts  shall  he  - 
regarded  as  the  top  and  what  as  bottom.  More-  ■ 
over,  the  circumstances  sketched  for  the  ship  [ 
obviously  create  simultaneously  tran.sverse  as  ■ 
well  as  longitudinal  strain,  a matter  which  still ' 
further  complicates  the  problem.  A deck,  fori 
example,  may  not  merely  have  to  act  as  part 
of  a girder  resisting  longitudinal  bending,: 
but  at  the  same  time  may  have  to  tie  the  i 
two  sides  of  a ship  together,  and  assist  in  i 
preventing  change  of  transverse  form,  in  i, 
addition  to  acting  as  a platform  carrying  ij 

heavy  weights  of  cargo  or  equipment.” ^ 

“ Old  and  New  London”  says  : — “To  place  the 
matter  iu  another  point  of  view,  wo  may  state 
that  the  size  of  ‘ Greater  Loudon,’  with  its  j 
population  of  three  millions  and  a quarter  (ao-4 
cording  to  the  last  census  returns),  may  b©'[ 
inferred  from  tho  fact  that  if  the  metropolis  wasip 
surrounded  by  a wall  having  a north  gate,  a » 
south  gate,  an  east  gate,  and  a west  gate,  each: 
of  tho  gates  being  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  a ; 
column  of  persons  to  pass  out  froely  six  abreast,  t 
and  a peremptory  necessity  required  the  imme-' 
diate  evacuation  of  the  city,  the  task  could  uoti 
be  accomplished  under  four-and-twenty  hours,  3 
by  tho  expiration  of  which  time  the  head  of) 
each  of  the  four  columns  would  have  advanced 
a no  less  distance  than  seventy-five  miles  fromi 
its  gate,  all  the  people  being  in  close  file,  sixi 
deep.  Or,  to  take  another  illustration  : if  all  tboi 
Londoners  of  to-day — men,  women,  and  children' 
— were  to  stand  joined  shoulder  to  shoulder,' 
the  line  formed  by  them  would  stretch  nearly! 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other.  Again, i 
if  the  entire  people  of  the  capital  were  to  be) 
drawn  np  in  marching  order,  two  and  two,  and) 
each  couple  to  be  2 ft.  apart  from  the  next,  thei 
aggregate  length  of  tho  great  army  of  Londoner® 
would  not  be  less  than  662  miles,  or  long  enough; 
to  reach  from  London  to  Inverness  ; while,  sup-{ 
posing  tho  file  to  move  at  the  rate  of  three  inileei 
an  hour,  it  would  take  moi'e  than  nine  day® 
and  nights  for  the  aggregate  troop  of  thei 

metropolitan  population  to  pass  by.” 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  scientific  mind  is 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  those  less  evi-' 
dent  forms  of  motion  iu  matter  which  wo  desigj.|i 
nate  variously  as  vibrations,  undulations,  heat^ti 
light,  sound,  Ac.,  it  may  prove  of  interest  tot^ 
learn  the  results  of  a series  of  experiments, 
carefully  instituted  by  Mr.  A.  Tylor,  F.G.S.,  a»l 
to  the  mode  in  which  undulations  are  propagated^ 
in  water,  and  the  bearing  of  these  results  on  tbeil 
accepted  theory  of  tidal  waves,  &c.  Some  ofi> 
these  experiments  have  been  detailed  in  thet'. 
September  number  of  the  Mittheilungen  det'  j 
h'.  K.  Geographische  Gesellechaft,  of  Vienna,  foni 
1877 ; and  others  have  been  laid  before  thei  I 
London  Institution  by  Mr.  Tylor  himself;  butij 
the  facts  are  not  so  generally  known  as  their  i 
importance  merits.  By  means  of  a specially)  I 
constructed  apparatus,  consisting  of  a circuit  of< ' 
24  ft.  of  10-in.  glass  pipe,  laid  horizontally,  and  i 
provided  with  a box,  in  which  waves  could  bSl 
generated  by  a head  of  water  of  about  1 ft.,  MrJ  | 
Tylor  found  that  a wave  traversed  the  whole  i 
circuit  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  ini*i 
4'475  seconds,  but  that  its  velocity  was  so  far?  1 
diminished  as  to  require  4'925  seconds  to  makdn 
its  second  circuit,  which  is  equivalent  to  a lose;!] 
of  9 per  cent,  of  its  velocity.  A wave  causedll 
by  the  same  head  of  water  in  the  generating-ijl 
box,  but  moving  in  a partial  vacuum  (18  in.)|i 
took  4'76  seconds  to  complete  its  first  circuititJ 
and  showed  no  calculable  loss  of  velocity  itf 
making  its  second  circuit.  Mr.  Tylor  concludesi'i 
from  these  results,  “ that  the  velocity  of  a wavotl 
is  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  air  which  it  hatil 
to  move,  and  that  a wave  can  only  propagatfiji 
itself  until  it  has  displaced  its  own  weight  ol  > 
air,”  leaving  out  of  account  the  loss  of  power:’ 
due  to  friction  and  other  obstructions.  Upoxf.j 
this  basis  formal?©  have  been  constructed,  whiob’l 
give  the  limit  of  possible  propagation  of  anyj 
given  wave. We  have  received  a copy  of  a | 
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special  naaiber  of  the  Illustrated  Australian  News, 
which  contains  a series  of  engravings  represent- 
ing the  more  important  buildings,  manufactures, 
and  works  at  llelbourne,  and  some  of  the  othei 
towns  of  Victoria,  Australia.  It  also  contains 
an  interesting  account,  in  French  and  English, 
of  the  colony,  its  history,  its  climate,  its  insti- 
tutions, and  the  advantages  which  it  offers  to 
Colonists.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a remarkable 
1 umber,  considering  the  locality. 


FIRE  ALARM. 

Sib, — Observing  in  your  paper  of  September  the  7th  & 
description  of  a self-actine  “Fire  Alarm,”  exhibited  by 
Mr,  E,  B.  Bright,  atthe  Old  Manchester  Town-ball,  on  thi- 
29th  of  August,  I beg  to  say  I patented  this  invention 
December  1st,  1864,  ami  have  ever  since  been  in  the  habit 
of  fitting  up  these  ” Fire  Alarms,”  in  connexion  with  my 
electric  bells,  which  are  very  extensively  used  throughout 
the  country  and  metropolis.  My  invention  being  made  in 
the  form  of  an  ordinary  press-button,  it  combines  the 
utility  of  electric  boll  to  that  of  ‘‘  Fire  Alarm”  thermo- 
meter,  I have  also  supplied  large  numbers  to  the  cotton 
manufacturers  of  Yorkshire,  who  place  them  in  their  bales 
of  goods  in  order  to  give  notice  of  extra  heat,  and  so 
prevent  spontaneous  combustion. 

Julius  Sax,  Telegraph  Engineer. 


THE  BROMPTON  ORA.TORY. 

Sib,— Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  tbe  letter  of  a 
correspondent  in  your  last  impression,  stating  that  the 
design  for  the  new  Church  of  the  Oratory  chosen  for  exe- 
cution is  that  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  and 
also  that  the  services  of  its  author,  Mr.  Herbert  A. 
Gribbte,  are  secured  in  carrying  out  this  building. 

Whilst  this  information  is  correct  as  fur  as  it  goes,  will 
you  allow  us  to  complete  it  by  saying  that  the  execution  of 
the  building  has  been  entrusted  to  the  joint  care  of  your 
obedient  servants,  Hbbbebt  A.  Gbibulb, 

J.  T.  Walfobd. 


glbcelltmtH. 

The  New  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Sliddle- 
sex. — Messrs.  George  Burt  and  Thomas  Bevan 
will  enter  npon  their  duties  as  sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex  on  the  28th  instant.  Mr.  Burt 
(according  to  the  City  Press)  was  born  at 
Swanage,  Dorset,  October  2,  1816.  His  father, 
Mr.  Robert  Burt,  was  a stone  merchant  there. 
At  the  age  of  19,  the  late  Mr.  Mowlom  (also  a 
native  of  Swanage,  and  Mr.  George  Burt’s 
uncle)  brought  him  to  London  as  an  assistant  in 
his  business.  In  1814,  Mr.  Mowlem  took  Mr. 
Burt  and  Mr.  Freeman  (who  had  previouslv 
married  Mr.  Bnrt’s  elder  sister)  into  partner- 
ship, the  firm  from  that  time  being  known  by 
its  present  title  of  “ John  Mowlem  & Co.”  The 
senior  partner  died  in  1868,  and  the  business 
was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Burt 
until  1875,  when  Mr.  John  Mowlom  Burt,  the 
elder  son  of  the  newly-elected  sheriff,  was  taken 
into  partnership,  and  these  three  gentlemen  now 
constitute  the  firm  so  well  known  in  London  as 
road  and  general  contractors,  and  in  Aberdeen 
and  Guernsey  as  quarry-owners.  They  were 
the  first  to  manufacture  and  lay  down  the  pave- 
ment known  as  “ narrow  cubes.”  The  first  road- 
way so  laid  was  that  of  old  Blackfriars  Bridge 
in  the  year  1840.  Mr.  Bevan  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan,  M.D.,  of  Pinsbury- 
cirens,  and  was  born  in  1829.  He  entered 
business-life  in  1853  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Knight  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Sturge,  constituting  the  firm  of 
Knight,  Bevan,  & Sturge,  who  carried  on  for 
many  years  the  business  of  cement  manufac- 
turers at  Northfleet  and  elsewhere.  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Sturge,  and  the  retirement  from 
business  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  business  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  same  title  by  Mr.  Bevan, 
who  has  recently  admitted  into  the  firm  his 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Robert  Bevan.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  introdnetion  into  the  firm 
of  Mr.  Robert  Bevan  was  made  the  occasion  of 
opening  a club  and  institute,  erected  by  Mr. 
Bevan  for  the  use  of  his  large  staff  of  workmen 
and  others  at  Northfleet,  at  a cost  of  10,0001. 

The  New  Bow-street  Folice-coutt. — An 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  session 
before  last  for  the  purchase  of  certain  buildings 
and  lands  for  the  erection  of  a now  Police-court 
for  Bow-street,  and  also  for  the  building  of  a 
new  Police-station  in  conjunction.  The  pro- 
perty was  duly  secured,  and  the  old  buildings 
demolished.  It  is  now  found  it  will  bo  necessary 
for  the  authorities  to  obtain  a supplementary 
Act,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  adjoining 
ground-landlord,  has  obtained  an  injunction 
against  the  authorities  on  account  of  the  boun- 
daries encroaebiog  on  his  land.  In  these  cir- 
oumstances  the  now  building  cannot  be  com- 
menced until  the  middle  of  next  year. 


The  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. — At 

tbe  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Council  on 
the  4th  inst.,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Library,  Museum,  and  Arts  Committee,  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Edward  Aikin,  on  behalf  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Aikin,  of  a full- 
sized  copy  iQ  marble  of  the  autique  statue  “ The 
Crouching  Venus,”  was  accepted  with  thanks. 
Alderman  Weightman  called  attention  to  the 
defective  ventilation  of  the  gallery.  Alderman 
Samuelson  (the  deputy-chairman  of  tho  Library 
Committee)  said  the  attention  of  the  committee 
did  not  require  to  bo  directed  to  that,  because 
the  defective  ventilation  had  been  most  sensibly 
appreciated  by  the  committee  since  the  gallery 
was  opened.  At  first,  however,  as  the  gallery 
was  scarcely  out  of  the  hands  of  Sir  Andrew 
Walker,  the  committee  had  some  delicacy  in 
taking  measures  to  improve  the  ventilation. 
Mr.  Sherlock  (the  architect  of  the  building) 
subsequently  made  some  experiments  which  did 
not  succeed,  but  at  no  distant  date  the  com- 
mittee wonld  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands  and  see  what  could  be  done. 

Sewage  Deposits  in  tRe  Thames. — The 
operations  connected  with  tho  recovery  of  tho 
wreck  of  the  ill-fated  Princess  Alice  have  again 
called  attention  to  the  highly  detrimental  effect 
of  pouring  the  London  sewage  into  the  Thames. 
The  e.ttr6mely  offensive  slimy  deposits  found  in 
both  portions  of  the  hull  of  the  bi'oken  steam- 
boat to  tbe  depth  of  3 ft.  or  4-  ft.  afford  further 
corroboration,  if  such  were  needed,  of  tho  state- 
ments made  by  Captain  Calver  and  others  as  to 
the  injurions  effect  of  sewage  upon  the  river. 
True,  the  terrible  calamity  which  has  grieved 
the  nation  happened  almost  at  the  very  outfall 
of  the  greater  part  of  London’s  sewage.  It  is 
oven  alleged  by  some  that  the  slimy  state  of  the 
river  bottom  prevented  many  of  the  victims  from 
rising  to  the  surface,  and  that  many  of  those  who 
did  not  get  stuck  in  the  slime  were  poisoned  by 
the  sewage-laden  water. 

Jerusalem. — It  is  stated  that,  at  the  cost  of 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  bart.,  all  the  land  in  front 
of  the  Judah  Touro  houses  has  been  prepared 
for  cultivation  by  tho  removal  of  the  rocks. 
Terraces  are  built  all  along,  as  in  King  Solomon’s 
time,  and  divided  into  twenty-two  partitions 
whereby  all  the  inmates  of  the  Touro  houses  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  land, 
which  will  produce  the  necessary  vegetables, 
&c.,  for  their  maintenance.  In  addition,  the 
venerable  baronet  has  caused  a very  large  cistern 
to  be  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the  field, 
which  will  secure  to  them  in  future  an  abundant 
supply  of  water. 

The  Exhibition  of  1851. — Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  M.P.,  has  received  a reply  to  the  deputation 
of  provincial  municipal  representatives  which 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Commission 
at  Marlborough  House  last  July  twelve  months, 
in  reference  to  the  freehold  property  at  present 
ocenpied  by  tbe  Horticultural  Gardens  and  tho 
Exhibition  galleries,  intimating  that  tho  Com- 
missioners  adhere  to  their  proposal  to  apply 
that  portion  of  their  funds  which  they  propose 
to  dedicate  specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  eetablisbment  of  scholarships. 

The  Ronalds  Catalogue. — The  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engiueers  ar®  proposing  to  publish  a 
Catalogue  of  Books  and  Papers  on  Electricity 
and  Magnetism,  compiled  by  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Ronalds,  F.R.S.  This  catalogue,  which  contains 
more  than  12,000  entries,  and  will  probably 
extend  to  over  600  pages,  is  believed  to  include 
every  important  work,  and  almost  every  paper 
which  has  been  published  npon  the  subject  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  up  to  the  date  of  its 
author’s  death  in  1873.  It  also  forms  a valuable 
catalogue  of  scientific  works  generally. 

Lodging  of  Plans. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council  on  the  3rd  inst.,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Buchanan  that  in  future  all  plans 
of  buildings  to  be  erected  should  be  lodged  with 
the  Town  Clerk  for  the  approval  of  the  Couuoil. 
After  some  conversation,  the  Depute  Town  Clerk 
suggested  the  alteration  of  tho  motion  to  the 
effect  that  plans  of  buildings  requiring  the  sanc- 
tion of  Council  should  not  be  approved  of  by 
committee  without  having  been  submitted  to  the 
Council;  and  in  this  form  it  was  understood  to 
be  agreed  to. 

Government  Offices,  Downing-street.— 

The  entire  length  of  carriage-ways  iu  the  court- 
yard  here  arc  being  laid  with  (Raridges 
asphaite,  tbe  same  as  was  used  at  tbe  Palace  of 
VTestminster,  with  tbe  exception  of  two  of  the 
courts. 
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Sunday  Opening  of  Free  Libraries.— The 
Manchester  City  Conncil  have  instructed  their 
Free  Libraries  Committee  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  opening  of  the  reference  and 
brsnch  library  of  that  city  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. The  resolution  was  carried  by  28  votes 
to  20.  The  pnblic  free  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms  in  Manchester  were  opened  on  Sunday 
last  in  accordance  with  this  decision.  The  new 
arrangement  was  not,  it  is  said,  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  the  extent  that  many  persons  had 
anticipated. 

Boulogne  Harbour. — Boulogne  has  been  en 
fHe  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  foundation, 
stone  of  a monument  to  commemorate  the  pass- 
ing of  the  measure  authorising  the  oonatruotiou 
of  a deep-sea  harbour,  accessible  to  large 
steamers  at  all  states  of  tho  tide.  Tho  work 
will  take  fifteen  years  to  complete.  The  plans 
and  estimates  have  been  made  by  M.  Stoc-cklin, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Pas  do  Calais,  and  the 
cost  is  stated  at  17,000,000  francs  (680,0001.). 

Water  Supply,  Inverkeithiug. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Inverkeithing  Town  Council,  on 
the  28th  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
what  further  steps  should  be  taken  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  water  supply  for  the  burgh,  it  was 
resolved  to  employ  Mr.  Buchanan,  C.E.,  Edin- 
burgh, to  prepare  a report  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  laying  pipes  from  Milesmark  in  connexion 
with  the  Glonsherap  scheme,  and  tbe  probable 
cost  of  the  same. 

Newcastle  Arts  Exhibition. — The  first  ox- 
hibition  of  the  Newcastle  Arts  Association, 
established  early  this  year,  was  opened  on  the 
6th  inst.  by  a conversazione,  to  which  invitations 
had  been  issued  by  Sir  William  Armstrong.  The 
exhibition  contains  about  700  pictures,  contri- 
buted by  English,  Scottish,  and  Continental- 
artists. 

Silicate  Faint. — At  tho  Paris  Exhibition  a 
medal  has  been  awarded  to  tho  Silicate  Paint 
Company,  of  London  and  Liverpool,  whose 
paints  received  favourable  notice  at  the  Paris 
Hygienic  Congress. 


TENDERS 

For  additions  to  the  Abbey  Flour  Mills,  Reading,  Berks, 
for  Mr.  George  Palmer.  Messrs.  Morris  & Slillwood, 
architects 

Unloading-shed. 

Grover  £2,290  0 0 £43  0 0 

File-wood 2,285  0 0 33  0 0 

Searle  2,263  13  0 33  U 9 

Dodd  2,258  0 0 4.5  10  O 

Bamicoat  2,257  0 0 62  0 0 

Woodroffe  2,250  0 0 60  0 0 

Hiees  2,231  0 0 48  0 0 

Sheppard 2,222  0 0 43  0 0 

PolUe^y 3,164  0 0 45  0 0 

Wheeler,  Brothers  2,150  0 0 45  0 9 

Lawrence 2,096  0 0 61  3 0 

Wicks  (accepted)  ...  2,071  0 0 43  0 0 

For  building  a factory  chimney-shaft  in  connexion  with 
the  recently-erected  factory  for  Messrs.  Huntley,  Boorne, 
& Stevens,  Readme.  Berks.  Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood, 
architects: — . - 

Strong,  Brothers  4.3*“  x 

^arle  304  0 0 

Wheeler,  Brothers 300  0 0 

Silver  & Son 297  0 0 

Grover  ^ 296  0 0 

For  adtlitions  to  parish  schools,  Kidmore,  Oxon.  Messrs- 
Morris  & Stallwood.  architects 

Slade  & Cox  (accepted) £291  6 0 

For  the  restoration  of  the  tower  to  the  Parish  Church  at 
Wokingham,  Berks.  Messrs.  Morris  & Stuilwood,  srcln- 

Wheeler,  Brothers  (accepted)  ...£1,000  0 0 

For  the  restoration  and  resealiog  of  the  Parish  Church 
at  Sulharasteod  Abbots,  Berks.  Messrs.  Morns  & StaU- 
wooil,  architects  . 

Wheeler,  Brothers  (accepted) £/09  0 0 

For  now  tower,  south  aisle,  and  porch,  being  the  firsli 
portion  of  the  enlargement  and  restoration  of  the  Pansh 
Church  at  Caversham,  Oxon.  Messrs.  Morns  & btallwood, 
architects , t.  » i 
Wheeler,  Brothers,  and  Dodd 

(accepted)  i;-,3ol  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  Dcaiiwood,  near  New- 
burv  Berks.  Messrs.  Morris  & SuUwood,  srchiteets 
' Hopson  (accepted)  £1,0-2  6 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  a farm-house  at  Upper- 
town,  on  the  BrightweU  Park  estates.  Messrs.  Morns  & 

Stallwood,  architects 

Holly  & Butler  (accepted)  *9“/  u o 

For  the  erection  of  four  labourers’  cottages  at  Upper- 

town  on  the  BrightweU  Park  estate  (including  a weU). 

Messrs.  Morris  Asitallwood.  architects:- 

Cox  (accepted) £812  0 0 

For  tho  erection  of  six  cottages  at  High  Cross-lane. 
Tottenham,  for  Mrs.  Harvey.  Messrs.  H.  8.  A C.  A. 
Legg,  architects.  No  quautilies  : 

Steed,  Brothers £ .-«“  « « 

Knight  L-W5 
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For  the  erection  of  a etable  building  at  Turret  House, 
Reading.  Messrs.  Morris  & StallwoocI,  architects : — 

White £420  0 0 

PofBey 430  0 0 

Woodroffe 413  0 0 

Whiting , 403  0 0 

Searle  399  0 0 

Sheppard  390  0 0 

Higgs  ...  . 385  0 0 

For  stables  for  Mr.  Albert  P.  Prowse,Teunadou  Manor. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Parmenter,  architect : — 

Blatchford  & Son £410  0 0 


For  a TiUa  residence  on  the  Knoll  Estate,  for  the  Rev. 
Sir  Q-.  W,  Cox,  bart.,  M.A.  Mr.  J.  O.  Parmenter,  archi. 
tect : — 

Fitchen  (accepted)  - £550  0 0 

For  Tilla  residences,  Nos.  1 and  2,  to  bo  erected  at  Ascot 
for  the  Ascot,  SunninghiU,  and  General  Land  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect;— 

VUla  No.  1.  TQlaNo.  2. 

Pint £2,490  0 0 £3,790  0 0 

Boyce  2,196  0 0 3,694  0 0 

Lawrence  2,000  0 0 3,7uO  0 0 

Braid  & Co.* 1,990  0 0 3,600  0 0 

Colls 2,224  0 0 — 

• Accepted, 

For  alterations  to  Messrs,  Samuel  Smith  & Co.’s  banting 
promises,  Ripley,  Derby.  Mr,  George  U.  Isborn,  arch? 
tect 

Glower  (bricklayer)  £159  6 Q 

Cooper  (joiner)  183  10  1 

Frost  & Sons  (plumber) 109  12  9 

Tealby  (painter)  85  0 6 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Prince  Alfred 


Cole  ... 
Downs 
Steed  ... 


Contract  No.  1.  Contract  No.  1 

£610  £1,200 

1,150 
1,065 

925 


485 

450 


For  Pontfaen  School,  to  accommodate  172  children,  with 
residence  and  boundary-walls,  for  the  Christchurch  Extra 
Mumcipal  School  Board.  Mr.  H,  A,  Goodman,  architect, 
t^uantities  supplied : — 

If  Pitch-Pine 

, . . Joinery. 

Jones  & Co £2,484  £2.604 

Miles  a, 240  2,300 

Wuuams  2,300  2,180 

I-iiitou 2,195  .!!.!,  2!200 

l^rosaer  2,145  2,195 

Richards 2,140  2,210 

Moultou  & Brownscombe 2,093  2H30 

Jones  & Son 2,(j37  2’o47 

Higgs  2,010  2,300 

9™»ll 2,000  2 060 

•Orphan  & Swnnton 1,769  i,789 

Jones  & Diamond  1,750  " I’sOO 

1.750 

VViltim  (accepted) i,661  1,636 

For  stabling,  billiard  - room,  &c.,  Shirley  Lodge 
Clspham  Park,  for  Mr,  C.  8.  IVTiitbum  Mr  E D’ 
Mathew8,.architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  K.  C Gleed-— 

&■  Co £1,040  0 0 

Battley  979  q q 

Downs&Co.  9fio  0 0 

Newstead  959  q 0 

For  new  wads,  sewers,  and  aui-face  water-drains,  on  the 
Holly  Park  Estate,  New  Southgate,  for  Mr.  Henry  Dayis. 
Mr.  ilenry  B.  Micbell,  surveyor 

Killingback ! £2,827  0 0 

Dtimuore 2,268  0 0 

Bloomfield  2 227  0 0 

Harris  2;225  0 0 

2,177  0 0 

Keeblo  2.172  0 0 

M'^nzio  2,070  0 0 

Peill  & Sjon 1 950  q q 

Wainwnght  1,959  0 0 

1,940  0 0 

Richardson  (accepted) 1,7.43  0 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  62,  Castle-street 
Long-acre,  for  Messrs.  Combe  & Co.  Mr  Henry  R 
Cotton,  architect : — ^ 

Patrick £2,074  0 0 

WiUiams  ik  Son 1 965  0 0 

l’875  0 0 

Ionia  1,760  0 0 


For  the  extension  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  and  erection 
of  new  owan-chamber,  class-room,  &e.,  at  Ratclifib-on- 
Trent.  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker,  architect : — 

Yiukerstoff  &.  Hickliug  i^O  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villas,  Knight’s  Hill-road, 
Lower  Norwood,  Surrey.  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Notley, 
architect : — 

R.&E.  Smith £3,144  0 0 

Candler  3,000  0 0 

Buckland 2,996  0 0 

Hayworth  2,983  0 0 

Thompson  2,930  0 0 

Tarrant  & Sons  (accepted)  2,888  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa  at  Knight’s  Hill-road, 
Lower  Norwood,  Surrey.  Mr.  Frederick  C,  Notley, 
architect 

R.&E.  Smith £2,084  0 0 

Buckland 1,997  0 0 

Tarrant  & Sons 1,990  0 0 

Hayworth  1,989  0 0 

Thompson  1,980  0 0 

Candler  1 900  0 0 


For  new  laundry  building,  exclusive  of  fittings,  for  the 
Staines  Union.  Mr.  George  Judge,  architect. 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brayshaw 

Boyce  £1,394  0 0 

For  the  rebuildingof  No.  72,  Bishimsgate-street  Without, 
for  Messrs.  Thomas  & Sous.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  : — 

Cbessum £6,214  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 0,176  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 6,105  0 0 

Downs 6,075  0 0 

Tarrant  & Sous 6,970  0 0 

Stimnaon  & Co 6,833  0 0 

Pritchard  & Son  6,823  0 0 

Nightingale  6,753  0 0 

Ashby,  Brothers  6,730  0 0 

Woodward 6,534  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  113,  Church-street* 
Chelsea.  Mr.  A.  E.  Hubert,  architect : — 

Chappell £335  0 0 

Somerville  & Hill 303  0 0 

Wright  (accepted)  353  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  chapel,  boundary- 
walls,  and  lodge  to  new  Lunatic  Asylum,  Portsmouth.  Mr 
George  Rake,  architect.  Quantities  supnlied  bvilr  h' 
E.  Foster,  and  hir.  C.  M.  Houghton 

Farm  Boundary 

^ ...  Buildings.  Chapel.  Walls &Lodge. 

Burbidge  £3,835  10  £i,785  0 £3  682  10 

Roberts  3,810  0 4,747  0 3 645  0 

Ward  3,784  0 4,739  0 3 622  0 

Cooper 3,961  0 4,255  0 3']27  0 

Quick  3,050  0 4,142  0 3,023  0 

Prout  3,342  0 4,007  0 2 911  0 

Stevens  & Bastow..,  3,43  4 0 3,999  0 2 820  0 

W.  & H.  Evans 3,202  18  3,965  19  3’oi7  13 

Stin 3,189  0 3,930  0 2'921  0 

Hayter  3,340  0 3,650  0 3,000  0 

Slabha  at  Cook'a  Bridge.— The  word  “accepted” 
•ifter  Messrs.  Musgrave  & Co.’s  tender  was  inserted 
erroneously. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

B.  Q.  B.-H.  T.-G.-C.  A.  L,— H.  B.  M,— B,  T.— H L — H P P - 
W D,  i Co.-T.  K.-J,  i R._B.  K.-E,  W.-J.  B,-C.  S.-B  4 0- 
I,  D.-O.  E.  M.-B.  E.-H.  A.  O.-O.  M-- J.  W.-P.  Q.  S.-W.  C I 
Son*.--W.  B.-J.  R,  C.-C.  C.  H,-Mr.  0.— J.  P.-Rer.  H.  F.— R.  C. 
r.  C.  4 J.  P.  S.— E.  H.  (no  rejoinder  Lu  been  received).— J.  J.  (out  ol 
our  provlDce).-R,  L,  (next  week),  -A.  B.  (next  week). 

JVrrafum.— In  recent  notice  of  Mr.  Bell’s  window,  In  memory  ofs 
illbort  Scott,  the  etyle  is  spoken  ol  ai  " Pre-Baimisjanco  " ; it  shoald 
rend  Free  Renaisunce. 

^ AJJ^steUinent*  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  bo  accompanied 
publication. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdfce 
tlso  cost  of  transit  to  an7  part  of  the  Kmgdon 
m application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt, 


PHAEGES  FOBAbYEETISEMENTS. 

felTUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICBSHIPS,  ( 
; TRADE,  AJSD  GENERAL  ADVKRXISEHENTS. 


Biz  lines  (about  Sfty  words)  or  under ds.  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 


Terms  for  seriee  of  Trade  Advertlaements,  ^so  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  ^ea  by  Aoctiom 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


flITGATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (abent  THIRTY  words)  or  under  ......  Ss.  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  Os.  3d. 


RBPUES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS,  ! 

Addressed  Box , Office  ol " The  Builder,"  | 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  calleii/or,  and  the  I 
Office  Beceipt  produced.  ^ 

THE  CHARGE  FOB  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  j 


For  " Situations  Wanted"  Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

Forall  other  Advertisements  6d.perWeek. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECBSSABY. 

*•*  Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  toms  should  be  f 
remitted  by  Citah  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable  i 
at  the  FtfSt-otiice,  Blng-stieet,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEH.  Publisher, 

Addreeaed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O.  , 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  effice  i 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THUSaDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  tor  TESTIMONIALS  left  at  | 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that  k 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.  i 

"THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  in  I 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IDs.  per  annum.  1 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes,  t 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or  r 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COMPANY,  I 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN  I 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 

Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

London  Dep6t:  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland- 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  < 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  88,  1 

Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  b 
for  damp  oourses,  railway  arohes,  warehouse  floors,  f, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,  |t 
granaries,  tun.rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These  ^ 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and  R 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stook  available  for  t 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  partioulars,  ^ 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clyndorwen,  R.S.O.,  Car*  t 
martbensbire.  [Advt.] 

Penrhyn  Slates. — Messrs.  R.  NEWTON  & n 
CO.  Carnarvon,  supply  Penrhyn  beat  BLUE,  B 
RED,  and  GREY  SLATES,  at  the  lowest  prices,  h 
from  Mold  Junction  to  any  town  in  England. 
Delivered  prices  will  be  sent  upon  application, 

— [Advt.]  | 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloacester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and  (j 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c.  h 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from  » 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom,  k. 
Reduction  in  Price  of  Small  Sizes.  [Advt.]  | 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. —DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  S 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS.  ^ 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.C. 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


Hatvebat,  SETisanizR  21,  1378, 


VoL,  XXXVI.  No. 


ILLUSTSATIONS. 

Miip  of  the  WoBtininster  of  the  Future 

The  Palace  Hotel,  Sao  Francisco.— Mr.  John  P.  Gaynor,  Architect 
Th.  Pr„p„,ocl  (K.  C.)  Churohfop  D’Urb„,  in  the  DUtrict  of  It.t.h'south 
Diagram  of  the  Hospital  Dram  Disinfector  


Pkef ch  tor  the  Future  of  W*estuilnitoT 

A New  Legemt  of  tb«  Rbios | 

Xh"  Bouloifoe  L^jhihousfe  

Archlieclureiu  tLe  FafIs  Exh-blUoii  Oanlens,  oioordiui  to  M. 

ChArles  Bluuc 

Sculpture  la  lh«  Hou-B 

<lld  Rumixiru  aud  New  Breatliiiis  Qfouudo  ; Fr.Dk'ort 

Aa  Idler  la  Piria  and  Ue  Show  

Trom  Liverpool 

'fllB  City  Temple.  Holboro  Viaduct  

Another  Round  of  Vieite  : The  Society  of  Sugiueera  at  Croydon 

The  Palace  Horel,  8*u  Fmoeiic  i 

Church  for  D'Crban,  Natal,  South  Africi  

The  Battle  of  Proportion  
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A Sketch  for  the  Future  of  Westminster. 


0 those  who  are 
interoste(3  in  the 
progress  and  the 
changes  of  various 
pai'ts  of  London,  it 
must  be  obvious 
that  a considerable 
alteratiuu  in  the 
neighbourhood  adja- 
cent to  the  Palace 
of  Legislature  is  likely  to  take 
place  before  long.  The  spirit  of 
rebuilding,  clearing,  and  beautify- 
ing has  drifted  that  way  for  some  time  past, 
and  Victoria-street  is  one  of  tbe  results ; 
but  extensive  rebuilding  has  already  been 
achieved  in  other  sites  in  the  district,  of 
such  a nature  and  in  such  positions  as  must 
inevitably  lead  to  further  operations.  Indeed, 
it  may  well  be  matter  for  surprise  that  the 
erection  of  so  great  a building  as  the  Parliament 
Houses  has  not  e.xercised  a more  speedy  influence 
on  the  architectural  remodelling  of  its  environ- 
ment. For  the  existence  of  this  building,  with 
its  two  great  towers  so  completely  associated 
with  modern  London,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
Abbey  (which  is  still  more  hallowsd  in  its 
artistic  and  moral  associations,  though  standing 
less  prominently  forth  as  a landmark),  nn- 
doubtedly  render  Westminster  in  effect  the 
architectural  centre  of  London  j and  with  equal 
truth  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  historical 
centre  of  Loudon,  when  we  consider  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  one  building  in 
reference  to  the  life  of  to-day,  and  that  of  the 
other  as  the  shrine  of  the  memorials  of  the  past 
of  England. 


Compared  with  Westminster  Abbey,  even 
St.  Paul  s must  take  a secondary  place  in  archi- 
tectural and  historic  interest;  and  when  we 
regard  the  whole  material  and  historic  import- 
ance of  Westminster  for  a long  period  past,  we 
must  feel  that  the  City,  the  original  nucleus  of 
London,  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance 
from  this  point  of  view,  whatever  conventional 
civic  importance  may  still  bo  assigned  to  it. 
Regarding  Westminster,  therefore,  as  the  real 
centre  of  London,  and  considering  the  state  of 
change  in  which  property  in  its  neighbourhood 
now  is,  and  the  very  great  need  of  change,  re- 
arrangement, and  improvement  in  many  portions 
of  the  district,  it  seems  very  mneh  to  be  desired 
that  some  defi.nite  object  should  be  kept  in  view 
in  regard  to  these  changes,  that  they  should  not 
bo  suffered  to  grow  up  piecemeal  and  in  such 
a way  as  to  interfere  with  and  neutralise 
each  other,  but  that,  so  far  as  is  possible  in 
accordance  with  what  has  been  already  done> 
the  improvements  carried  out  should  “ orb  into 
a perfect  whole,”  or,  at  least,  should  be  grouped 
effectively  and  with  a certain  degree  of  system 
round  those  points  which  seem  naturally  to 
suggest  themselves  as  central  features,  in  such 


a way  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
for  adding  to  the  beauty  and  architectural 
effect  of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  proposing  any  scheme  as  worth  adopting, 
it  does  not,  of  course,  necessarily  follow  that 
this  should  be  only  such  as  can  immediately,  as 
a whole  or  in  its  main  features,  be  carried  out ; 
or  that  anything  which  cannot  thus  bo  imme- 
diately available  should  be  regarded  as  Utopian 
and  chimerical.  It  is  a suSicient  concession  to 
the  practical  side  of  the  question  if  what  is  pro- 
posed be  a reasonable  and  desirable  scheme  as 
a whole,  and  its  execution  possible  in  duo  time 
and  at  convenient  intervals.  The  scheme  we 
are  here  suggesting,  and  of  which  wo  append  a 
general  plan,  without  which  our  remarks  would 
be  unintelligible,  is,  we  believe,  perfectly 
feasible  as  a whole ; and  it*lias,  as  we  shall  be 
able  to  show,  this  recommendation,  that  in 
nearly  all  its  principal  points  it  arises  out  of, 
or  carries  to  completion,  ideas  of  improvement 
which  follow  naturally  upon  the  lines  of  what 
has  been  already  done,  and  which,  considered 
separately,  would  most  probably  be  done  sooner 
or  later.  Our  object  is  that  they  should  be 
done,  not  independently  and  piecemeal,  but  sys- 
tematically, aud  in  relation  to  one  another  as 
parts  of  one  plan. 

Glancing  at  our  proposed  map  of  the  West- 
minster of  the  future,  then,  tbe  first  alteration 
we  propose  is  what  must  have  been  for  some 
time  seen  to  be  inevitable  sooner  or  later, — -the 
widening  of  the  southern  end  of  Parliament- 
street  by  setting  back  its  western  line  of  front- 
age to  the  line  of  the  present  Foreign  Offices. 
This  is  a necessary'.improvement,  even  as  a 
matter  of  ordinary  convenience,  in  a part  of  the 
street  where,  during  the  Parliamentary  session 
especially,  traffic  is  so  heavy.  But  it  is  rendered 
a matter  of  coarse  by  the  proposal  of  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  land  between  Great  George- 
street  and  Upper  Charles-sfcreet  for  new  offices. 
The  improvement  would  in  either  case  mean,  of 
course,  the  abolition  of  King-street,  the  narrow 
back  street  dear  to  cabmen  as  a supposed  short 
cut,  but  which  has  an  historical  interest  from  the 
important  part  which  it  once  played  (still 
remembered  in  its  name)  aa  a route  of  royal 
procession  to  Parliament  upon  State  occasions. 
It  is  a pity  that  a street  with  so  interesting  a 
history  should  be  obliterated,  and  it  may  well 
be  suggested  that  in  the  building  of  the  new 
offices  some  record  should  bo  orabodied  in  them 
of  tbe  site  and  name  of  this  historic  alley.  At 
the  further  end  of  the  new  block  of  buildings 
we  have  shown  Delahay-street,  still  retained  in 
its  name,  and  nearly  in  its  position,  only  with 
the  twist  taken  out  of  it.  There  is  a word  to 
be  said  about  this  corner  of  the  plot  of  land. 
The  original  aim  of  the  Office  of  Works  was  to 
purchase  the  whole  piece  of  land  between  St. 
James’s  Park  and  Parliament-street,  demolishing 
of  course  the  whole  of  the  buildings  now  stand- 
ing on  the  site.  This  would  have  involved  tbe 
destruction  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 


best  preserved  seventeenth-century  honses  in 
London,  situate  just  in  the  turn  of  Delahay- 
street,  and  which  has  the  historical  interest  of 
having  once  been  the  abode  of  Judge  Jefferies, 
of  evil  memory.  This  interesting  house  wo  are 
glad  to  be  informed  is  in  any  case  to  bo  spared, 
and  the  angle  block  including  it  to  be  loft  as  an 
“island.”  The  rest  of  the  small  space  west  of 
Delahay-street  and  between  it  and  the  park 
(see  A on  plan),  wo  should  propose  to  retain  on 
the  same  level  as  Upper  Charlea-street  (which 
is  raised  by  a flight  of  steps  from  the  Park),  and 
turn  it  to  advantage  as  a small  ornamental 
balustraded  garden,*  an  oasis  in  the  region  of 
Government  offices. 

The  proposal  to  build  a new  block  of  these  on 
the  north  side  of  Great  George-street  must  bo 
almost  necessarily  followed,  at  no  very  long 
period,  by  the  rebuilding  of  tbe  south  side  of  the 
same  street,  thus  completing  what  we  have  long 
regarded  as  an  improvement  greatly  called  for 
on  arcbitectnral  grounds  at  least.  Such  a hnild- 
iog  as  the  Westminster  Palace  should  have  fine 
and  dignified  approaches,  and  there  is  a decided 
anti-climax  in  the  sight  of  the  visitor  approaching 
from  the  west,  when,  after  traversing  Birdcage- 
walk,  he  finds  this  very  uninteresting  street  of 
dingy  brick  houses,  turned  (mostly)  into  offices, 
interposed  between  the  boulevard  he  has  left 
and  the  great  building  he  is  approaching.  Great 
George-stroet  ought  to  be  made,  as  soon  aa  pos- 
sible, a fine  and  worthy  architectural  approach 
to  Westminster  Bridge,  the  Embankment,  and 
Now  Palace-yard.  At  the  same  time  the  entry 
between  this  line  of  road  and  St.  James’s  Park 
(B)  may  be  made  more  dignified  by  removing 
the  small  lodge  standing  in  the  centre  of 
St.  James’s  Park  walk  to  the  west  side  of  the 
walk,  or  rather  by  building  a now  lodge  in  that 
position,  and  connecting  it  with  the  end  of  the 
Great  George-street  buildings  by  an  open  colon- 
naded screen  with  an  entrance-gate,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  Hyde  Park-corner 
entrance. 

There  are,  however,  other  than  merely  archi- 
tectural  reasons  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Bonthern  side  of  Great  George-street ; for, 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  social  character  of 
the  neighbourhood  which  is  obviously  impend- 
ing, the  clearing  away  and  rebuilding  of  the 
narrow  aud  mean  little  streets  contignous  to 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Aquarium  is 
almost  a matter  of  course.  We  do  not  mean  to 
infer  that  the  existence  of  the  Aquarium  in 
itself  renders  this  necessary;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  intrusion  of  this  establishment  into 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  and  its  aur- 
roundings  is  the  principal  obstacle  at  present  to 
the  advancement  of  Westminster  to  the  position 


* Unless  it  be  decided  to  leave  all  the  houses  in  this 
atrip,  and  fronting  the  park,  in  t'a^u  quo.  Some  of  them 
seem  too  good  houses  to  be  lightly  removed,  though  the 
coUectiou  is  rather  a motley  one ; but  none  of  the  interiors, 
we  believe,  have  the  architectural  and  historical  interest 
of  tbe  special  house  above  referred  to. 
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of  a first-class  noighboTirhood.  In  regard  to  the 
most  serious  part  of  the  objection  felt  to  it  by 
those  already  living  in  tho  neighbourhood,  an 
amelioration  is,  of  course,  possible.  Architec- 
turally the  building  is  there,  and  must  be  made 
tho  best  of,  though  it  is  lamentable  that  so 
tawdry  an  erection  should  have  been  allowed  to 
flaunt  in  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  and  spoil 
tho  whole  architectural  genius  of  the  place. 
But  it  would  be  possible  that  the  building  might 
be  made  available  as  a winter-garden  and  a 
place  of  recreation  of  a higher  class  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  it  has,  at  all  events,  provided  in 
advance  a theatre  for  the  new  neighbonrhood. 
The  other  building  which  has  interfered  sadly 
with  the  possible  future  architectural  character 
of  Westminster  is  the  now  well-known  Queen 
Anne’s  ilansions.  There  is  this  to  bo  said,  how- 
ever, for  this  warehouse-lookingpileof  dwellings, 
that  it  has  the  negative  merit  of  iMing  purely  and 
simply  ugly,  nothing  worse,' — neither  tawdry  nor 
pretentious  5 and  in  other  ways  its  existence  has 
probably  formed  a considerable  influence  in  the 
improvement  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  property  stretching  from  this  point 
to  Now  Palace-yard  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
this.  Tho  very  interesting  eighteenth-century 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  Queen  Anno’s-gate, 
and  looking  over  the  Park,  ought  certainly  to 
be  left  untouched ; they  are,  it  is  trne,  very 
badly  built  and  ill-drained ; but  the  latter  evil 
is  capable  of  amelioration,  and  the  houses, 
which  once  formed  one  side  of  what  was  then 
called  Queen-square,  have  considerable  historical 
interest,  the  place  having  held  at  one  time  much 
the  same  social  estimation  as  a fashionable 
place  of  residence  which  Grosvenor-sqnare  holds 
now.  Those  on  the  sooth  side,  though  not  all 
equally  interesting,  have  the  same  kind  of  claim 
to  consideration,  and  belong  partly  to  tho 
same  period;  but  the  property  south  of  these, 
and  intervening  between  Queen  Anne’s-gate  and 
Broadway,  would  have  to  bo  cleared  (and  in 
many  respects  the  sooner  the  better),  and  a line 
of  superior  buildings  substituted,  continuing 
the  north  line  of  Tothill-street  as  defined  by  the 
Aquarium  buildings,  while  an  open  space  might 
be  left  between  these  and  the  Queen  Anno’a- 
gate  houses,  and  the  site  receive  the  name  of 
“ Queen  Anne’s  Gardens.”  The  oblique  line  of 
tho  narrow  street  (Dartmoutb-street)  separating 
this  property  from  the  west  end  of  the  Aquarium, 
must  be  retained  now,  as  the  latter  building  has 
Ordopted  and  fixed  the  line  of  the  street,  rather 
unfortunately.  Coming  eastward,  the  houses 
along  about  one  half  of  the  north  aide  of  Little 
Queen-street  are  good  residences  of  some  inte- 
rest 5 the  rest  of  this  side  of  the  street  would 
have  to  be  rebuilt,  and  as  this  new  portion  of 
the  street  would  immediately  face  our  proposed 
new  gateway  to  St.  James’s  Park,  there  would 
be  every  inducement  to  build  houses  worthy  of 
the  position.  Tho  ground  on  tho  south  side  of 
Little  Queen-street,  and  between  it  and  the 
Aquarium,  would  bo  the  best  utilised  as  mews, — 
it  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  put  houses  of  a 
good  class  in  that  position,  and  new  mews  would 
bo  wanted  for  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  pro- 
posed Government  alterations  will  disestablish 
one  set  of  mews  contiguous  to  King-street,  not 
to  mention  one  or  two  other  smaller  ones  which 
our  improvements  would  abolish.  The  next 
question  is  what  to  do  with  two  or  three  large 
and  not  unimportant  buildings  which  adjoin 
the  neighbourhood  of  Groat  George-street  and 
Now  Palace-yard ; the  Stationery  Office  (C) ; 
the  Westminster  Hospital  (D) ; the  Guildhall, 
&c.  The  Westminster  Hospital,  on  which  a good 
deal  has  been  spent  lately,  and  which  is  a quiet 
building  in  unobtrusive  style  and  good  taste, 
no  one  would  propose  to  interfere  with ; and  the 
Stationery  Office  immediately  in  its  rear,  though 
a building  which  nothing  could  render  interest- 
ing or  attractive,  it  wonld  probably  be  very 
inconvenient  to  move  far  from  its  present  site ; 
but  it  can  be  left  where  it  is,  and  shut  out  from 
interfering  with  architectural  amenity.  But  the 
Guildhall  is  a building  of  no  beauty,  and  little 
or  no  interest  in  itself,  and  as  a police  court, 
it  is,  in  its  present  position,  a great  nuisance 
already,  and  wonld  be  still  more  so  when  re- 
garded from  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
are  at  present  proposing  to  regard  the  West- 
minster neighbourhood.  Under  these  cirenm- 
stauces  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Guildhall  and 
the  buildings  in  its  rear  might  very  well  go, 
and  we  have  then  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
grand  place  in  connexion  with  tho  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  the  Abbey,  stopping  short  the 
new  line  of  houses  south  of  Great  George-street 
ae  soon  as  they  are  clear  of  the  hack  of  the 


Stationery  Offices,  and  then  turning  them  round, 
to  hide  tho  east  side  of  these  offices,  and  form 
a fine  terrace  of  houses  or  business  buildings 
facing  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  We  should 
then  have,  instead  of  the  small  enclosure  of 
grass  and  flower-beds  now  seen  at  this  point,  a 
square  largo  enough  to  be  planted  with  trees 
in  the  centre,  which  would  make  a splendid  com- 
bination with  tbe  surrounding  architecture — 
a square  opening  out  tbe  whole  north  flank  of 
the  Abbey  on  one  side,  with  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament skirting  it  on  the  east,  and  part  of  the 
new  Government  offices  on  the  north.  By  way 
of  giving  more  architectural  interest  to  these 
new  offices  and  to  the  street  and  square  which 
they  would  adjoin,  we  have  proposed  them 
arranged  in  two  courts,  with  open  arcades  or 
colonnades  on  the  south  side,  giving  a per- 
spective  view  of  the  quadrangles  from  Great 
George-street,  and  “ Parliament-square,”  as  we 
would  propose  to  call  oar  big  square.  The 
fountain  which  now  stands  at  the  south-east 
corner  of  Great  George-street  might  be  worked 
into  the  new  site,  and  the  various  statues  of 
eminent  Parliamentary  leaders  which  are 
already  placed  in  the  present  open  space,  and 
those  which  may  join  them  in  future,  would  be  : 
placed  with  equal  or  better  effect  around  tbe ; 
new  enlarged  square.  Finally,  we  might  suggest, 
as  a completion  to  the  coup  d’ceil,  the  removal  of 
the  ugly  and  incongruous  upper  half  of  West- 
minster Abbey  towers,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
this  portion  of  them  in  accordance  with  the 
lower  portion  and  with  details  which  aro  not 
so  mere  a travesty  of  Gothic  as  those  of  the 
present  towers ; while  a well-designed  and  not 
too  pretentious  fiSche  on  the  crossing  would 
complete  tho  whole. 

Turning  now  towards  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  of  course  assume  that  tho  courts  and 
their  accessory  buildiugs  adjoining  Westminster 
Hall  may  come  away  eventually,  as  they  will  be 
provided  for  in  the  new  Law  Courts.  By  this 
means,  therefore,  the  narrow  gut  between  them 
and  Henry  Vll.’s  Chapel  will  be  widened,  and 
Old  Palace-yard  more  opened  out  than  before, 
and  a better  view  obtained  of  the  Victoria  Tower 
from  “Parliament-square.”  We  now  come  to 
tho  vacant  space  of  land  south  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  fronting  the  river,  where  it  was 
long  ago  suggested  that  a kind  of  Campo  Santo  ■ 
should  be  formed,  where  monuments  of  distin- 
guished men  might  in  future  find  place,  instead 
of  further  crowding  up  the  Abbey.  This  sug- 
gestion, already  made  and  talked  about  with 
favour,  we  have  therefore  assumed  as  carried  out, 
arranging  the  space  in  the  form  of  a cloister, 
with  perhaps  a central  feature  in  the  middle  of 
the  court  for  receiving  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant and  prominent  monuments.  Opposite 
this  the  houses  now  forming  Abingdon-street 
are  removed,  and  the  frontage  line  set  back, 
and  tho  wider  area  thus  formed  becomes 
“ Abingdon-place,”  by  way  of  keeping  up  old 
names,  which  it  will  be  seen  we  propose  to  do 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  and  not  incon- 
sistent. And  now  we  come  to  the  consideration 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  lay  out  Westminster,  or 
any  part  of  it,  as  a first-class  neighbourhood  for 
residential  purposes.  For  such  a purpose  it 
must  be  confessed  we  find  ourselves  restricted 
within  certain  rather  narrow  limits.  Gasworks 
and  breweries,  it  is  true,  on  whatever  scale, 
may  have  notice  to  quit ; but  when  we  get 
south  of  Horseferry-road  we  find  ourselves 
stopped  by  the  Millbank  Penitentiary  ; and 
when  we  go  westward  towards  Victoria  Station 
we  are  brought  up  in  like  manner  by  the  Mid- 
dlesex House  of  Correction  j both  of  these  being 
too  hard  nuts  for  the  improver  to  crack ; too 
big  and  expensive  buildings  to  be  lightly  re- 
moved, and  quite  unfit  for  inclusion  in  districts 
to  be  inhabited  by  those  who  are  too  respectable 
to  commit  the  kind  of  sine  for  which  these  loci 
peniteniicB  are  made  and  provided.  And  in 
regard  to  the  Victoria  district,  the  status  of  the 
neighbourhood  has  already  been  pretty  well 
fixed  by  the  new  terraces  which  are  run  at 
various  oblique  angles  through  the  old  lines  of 
streets,  and  which  certainly  are  not  first-class, 
though  eminently  respectable-looking  in  their 
way.  It  is  a pity,  we  may  observe  in  passing, 
that  the  oblique  line  of  Victoria-street, — very 
convenient  and  right  as  a traffic  line, — has  been 
made  the  basis  for  all  the  new  laying-out  of  the 
Pimlico  district  as  far  as  it  has  been  proceeded 
with ; the  consequence  is  that  everything  is  at 
angles  and  elbows,  and  the  shapes  of  the  build- 
ing  sites,  both  occupied  and  unoccupied,  are 
compelled  into  very  awkward  and  very  wasteful 
forms  with  unmanageable  acute  angles  at  eveiy 
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turn.  To  return  to  our  immediate  subject,  i 
will  bo  seen  that  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles 
we  have  mentioned,  we  are  restricted  very 
nearly  to  the  region  bounded  by  Horseferry- 
road  on  the  south  and  west  (the  present  Horse- 
ferry-road goes  round  a corner)  and  by  tha 
river  on  the  east.  But  this  is  not  at  all  a bad 
site  to  operate  upon.  It  consists  mainly  of 
narrow,  unhealthy,  and  dingy  streets,  some  of 
them,  we  may  add,  very  immoral  streets,  the 
clearing  out  and  rebuilding  of  which  would  bo 
a benefit  in  every  way.  What  we  propose  is 
that  a clean  sweep  should  be  made  of  the  whole- 
of  this,  and  that  on  the  site  thus  cleared  there 
should  be  formed  what  we  may  call  another 
Eaton-square,  rather  larger,  and  we  may  hope 
better,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  a river-frontage  con- 
tiguous to  the  site. 

A glance  at  our  plan  again  will  show  how  we 
propose  to  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
serve some  old  landmarks  and  old  names,  and  to- 
make  material  improvements  in  the  main  lines 
of  traffic  going  over  this  portion  of  London.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  next  to  the 
river  and  passing  across  the  eastern  end  of  onr  1 
site  we  propose  an  embankment  garden  running  . 
fi*om  the  Campo  Santo  down  to  the  end  of  : 
Lambeth  Bridge.  This  garden  it  would  pro- 
bably be  necessary  to  place  under  certain  : 
restrictions  as  to  right  of  entry,  so  as  to  prevent  1 
it  from  becoming  flooded  by  incursions  of  the  : 
multitude,  and  keep  it  reserved  as  a special  en- 
joyment for  the  residents  in  the  neighbouring : 
square  ; adding  also  a semi-private  water-stair  1 
or  pier  for  their  use  when  required.  Ouc  site  : 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a road  running  east 
and  west  and  connecting  the  Campo  Santo  with  t 
a point  in  the  middle  of  Victoria-street,  where  • 
also  some  other  routes  meet,  of  which  morei 
just  now.  The  Campo  Santo  building  would  i 
have  a leading  architectural  feature  over  the  ‘ 
principal  entrance  opposite  the  end  of  this  road,i 
so  as  to  make  an  architectural  object  to  be  seen  i 
along  the  road,  and  also  commanding  the' 
gardens  : for  we  have  kept  in  view  throughout 
our  plan  the  importance  of  so  arranging  thei 
alignment  of  roads  as  to  obtain  effective  views’ 
and  vistas ; a matter,  as  we  have  often  re- ! 
marked,  so  much  disregarded  in  England,  andt 
which  has  certainly  been  even  more  than  usnally  ] 
neglected  in  metropolitan  improvements.  Now ' 
this  road,  which  we  have  called  “ Campo  Santo; 
Road”  (as  there  is  no  name  on  the  site  of  it  1 
which  seems  worth  preserving)  is  already  iui 
effect  proposed  to  be  commenced,  for  its  western  c 
portion  is  identical  with  the  new  lino  of  street : 
proposed  by  tbe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in.  t 
connexion  with  what  is  termed  the  Old  Pye-  •• 
street  improvement  scheme,  the  plan  of  which.  1: 
is  now  to  bo  seen  at  the  Board  of  Woi-ks  Office. 
It  is  an  application  (proposed)  of  the  Artisans*'  i 
Dwellings  Act,  not  specially  a street  improve-  - 
ment  scheme,  but  it  involves  the  substitution  of  I 
a straight  and  wider  street  for  the  present  i 
crooked  lane  called  Old  Pye-street ; which  new  s 
street,  as  observed,  is  on  the  Lines  of  our  “ Campo  : 
Santo-road,”  so  that  here  again  we  are  going  2 
hand  in  hand  with  improvements  which  are-  f 
feasible  and  are  already  contemplated,  and  ] 
assisting  them  to  a further  development.  With  t 
tbe  odd  angles  of  Dean’s-yard  and  Collegoc 
Gardens  and  their  adjacent  buildings,  including  : 
the  rambling  Westminster  School  buildings,  we  f 
have  not,  of  course,  shown  the  slightest  hint  of  I 
interference,  which  would  be  absurd.  But  south  t 
of  Campo  Santo-road  a new  Tufton-street  crosses-  f 
our  residential  district  at  right  angles.  This  is  ! 
very  nearly  on  the  lines  of  the  existing  Tufton-  - 
street,  and  only  deviates  from  them  in  order  to  c 
keep  a right  angle  (which  is  more  convenient !: 
for  laying  out  houses  and  terraces),  and  to  get  i| 
the  west  towers  of  tbe  Abbey  visible  along  th&  c| 
whole  street  as  a culminating  object.  We  shall  Li 
see,  too,  that  the  line  of  street  has  an  object  if  w©  (j 
turn  the  other  way  and  look  southwards,  for  there  t| 
we  find  it  terminates  opposite  what  is  now  called  d 
on  the  Ordnance  map  “ disnsed  graveyard,”  but  i; 
which  is  really  a very  nice  good-sized  open  piece  fi 
of  field,  railed  in  and  planted  with  trees,  and  n 
apparently  used  by  nobody  for  any  purpose,  but  • 
which  we  suppose  to  be  laid  out  as  an  ornamental  i 
ground  under  the  name  of  “ Tufton  Garden,”  ’| 
with  a handsome  gateway  central  with  the  end  ci 
of  the  street.  On  the  principle  of  keeping  to  ^ 
the  old  names  of  a site  as  much  as  possible,  ^ 
Tufton-street  gives  its  name  also  to  the  greater  u 
portion  of  one  residential  district  lying  west-  :i 
ward  of  it,  and  which  divides  into  Tufton  Avenue  c 
(a  broad  boulevard)  Tufton-terrace  (north  and  t 
south),  and  Tufton-square,  with  a central  garden- 1 
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t will  be  observed  that  the  loBgitudinal  axis,  as 
[ire  may  call  it,  of  the  land,  is  not  midway  be- 
: weeu  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries ; 
'•nd  we  see  the  reason  of  this  on  turning  to  the 
rther  portion  of  the  land  eastward  of  Tufton- 
i treet,  aud  nearer  the  river.  Our  principle  is  to 
make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  existing  objects 
I f importance  as  centres  of  arrangement  and  of 
iata ; and  here  we  find  that  the  large  and  well- 
mown  church  (St.  John’s)  so  conspicuous  an 
'bject  from  the  river,  and  which  has  been  often 
trreverently  compared  to  an  elephant  with  its 
ega  in  the  air,  is  obviously  the  dominating 
fibject.  It  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  removing 
. 1 5 nor,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  that  have  been 
llirected  against  the  building,  is  it  destitute  of  a 
i certain  dignity  and  impressiveness.  What  we 


must  do,  therefore,  is  to  help  this  as  jnaoh  as 
poesible  by  arranging  the  site  so  as  to  make  the 
ihL-oh  the  centre  and  onlmmatmg  point  of  the 
whole.  We  not  only  make  it  a central  ohjeot 
from  the  Square  gardens,  but  we  open  it  oat  to 
the  river,  and  place  the  main  cross  walk  of  the 
river  garden  and  the  river  stairs  centrally  vyith 
the  church.  The  ohm-ch  at  present  stands  m a 
small  and  cramped  square,  called  Smith-square, 
which,  small  and  quiet  as  it  is,  forms  at  present 
the  principal  centre  of  this  corner  of  the  dis- 
trict%nd  is  the  only  portion  which  we  should 
feel  some  compunction  at  removing ; for  tne 
houses,  though  small,  seem  well  built,  and  are 
™d  specimens  of  brick  bnildmg  at  a ‘.me  when 
work  o^f  this  class  was  bettor  done,  though  with 
less  shew,  than  it  generally  is  now.  Bat  the 


square  is  very  cramped,  and  would  be  the  better 
for  opening  out ; so  we  remove  the  old  houses, 
but  keep  the  old  name.  Smith-square,  leaving 
the  ohnroh  still  as  the  centre  of  the  square,  but 
with  a wider  space  on  every  side.  Smith-square 
again  gives  its  patronymic  of^  Smith  to  the 
adjacent  avenue  and  terraces,  just  as  Tufton- 
square  does  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The 
road  running  north  and  south  between  Smith 
square  and  the  gardens  occupies  the  Imo  of  the 
present  Millbank-street,  and  retains  the  name 
with  its  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  locahty 
in  early  days.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the 
lines  of  houses  in  the  two  squares  are  budt  at 
right  angles  to  tho  river,  and  so  arranged  in 
parallel  lines  as  to  keep  the  vista  to  the  river, 
and  to  the  river  garden  and  its  trees,  open  every- 
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where ; a very  important  point  in  making  the 
most  of  a river-side  site,  and  one  that  is  often 
entirely  overlooked.  The  method  of  building 
along  the  river  bank  is  capital  for  the  terrace 
which  is  nest  the  river,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
property  loses  the  sight  of  the  water,  and  tho 
additional  circulation  of  air  altogether.  The 
line  of  houses  is  turned  crosswise  across  the  site 
only  at  the  further  end,  where  tho  terrace  serves 
as  a barrier  to  close  out  the  view  cf  the  less- 
desirable  Pimlico  neighbourhood. 

In  regard  to  the  roads  which  form  the 
southern  and  western  boundaries  of  tbe  site, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  as  to  their  influ- 
ence upon  lines  of  communication.  We  have 
called  the  sonthern  road  Horseferry-road,  occu- 
pying as  it  does  in  part  the  line  of  the  road  so 
named,  because,  though  the  namo  does  not 
sound  very  dignified,  it  is  a great  pity  to  lose  a 
name  which  (like  “ ilill  Bank  ”)  embodies  so 
much  of  the  history  of  the  former  state  of  the 
locality.  The  existing  Horseferry-road,  how- 
ever, only  runs  a part  of  the  way  on  this  site, 
and  then  turns  up  at  an  angle  which  would 
cross  obliquely  the  western  part  of  our  Tufton- 
square,  and  runs  nearly  up  to  Victoria-street. 
This  portion  of  Horseferry-road,  therefore,  dis- 
appears  from  recollection  in  our  plan,  and,  apart 
from  sentiment,  perhaps  the  road  we  have 
shown  might  be  more  suitably  called  “ Lambeth 
Bridge-road,”  just  as  the  road  from  Victoria- 
station  to  the  next  bridge  up  the  river  is  known 
as  “ Vauihall  Bridge-road,”  for  we  must  observe 
that  our  scheme  includes  the  proposal  for  what 
is  much  wanted,  and  would  be  still  more 
wanted  were  any  other  parts  of  this  plan  to  be 
carried  out,  viz. : a solid  stone  or  iron  bridge 
over  the  river  at  Lambeth  in  place  of  the  light 
suspension-bridge  which  is  there  at  present. 
Not  only  is  such  a bridge  wanted  for  general 
purposes,  as  traffic  between  the  two  banks  at 
that  point  is  increasing  very  much,  or  rather 
would  increase  very  much  if  it  had  the  oppor- 
tunity ; but  such  a bridge  would  also,  in  con- 
junction with  our  new  road  of  approach,  afford 
an  important  shortening  of  the  route  into  the 
City  from  Fulham  and  Brompton,  as  will  be 
readily  seen  on  looking  at  the  map  of  London 
as  a whole.  Moreover,  the  road  is  here  designed 
as  affording  a continuation  of  a main  line  of 
road  which  is  at  present  abruptly  cut  short. 
The  reader  will  see  that  our  road  leaves  the 
plan  on  the  left,  with  a slight  dip  southward, 
where  we  have  placed  the  arrow  with  the  words 
“ to  Fnlham.”  If  the  direction  here  indicated 
be  followed  out  on  a general  map  of  London,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  road  would  cross  the 
southern  end  of  Victoria  station,  and  if  con- 
tinued, would  exactly  join  the  line  of  the  long 
“ Kiug’s-road,”  which  forms  the  main  route 
into  London  from  Fulham,  but  which  is  abruptly 
cut  short  at  Sloane-square,  after  which  point 
the  passenger  has  to  find  his  road  by  angles  and 
byways.  The  difference  between  going  to  the 
City  across  Lambeth-bridge  from  this  point  and 
the  present  route,  traversing  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  is,  as  will  be  seen  on  looking  at  the 
position  of  the  abrnpt  bend  of  the  river  near 
Westminster,  the  difference  between  the  chord 
and  tbe  arc. 

But  we  must  now  ask  the  reader  to  look  at 
the  road  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
our  new  Square,  and  divides  it  from  the  Pimlico 
district,  and  which  we  have  termed  “St.  James’ s- 
road.”  This  follows  the  line  of  no  road  which 
at  present  exists,  and  the  reason  for  its  name 
will  be  at  once  perceived  on  tracing  its  course 
northwards.  After  joining  the  general  meeting- 
point  of  the  new  roads  in  the  centre  of  Victoria- 
street,  it  goes  on  past  the  end  of  Tothill-street, 
and  cuts  into  Birdcage-walk  at  the  point  at 
which  the  carriage-way  from  Queen  Anne’s 
Gate  at  present  does  so.  It  then  continues 
across  St.  James’s  Park,  taking  a slight  bend 
westwards,  and  crossing  the  Park  water  by 
a bridge  nearly  on  tbe  site  of  the  present  small 
suspension  bridge,  the  position  of  which  is 
shown  by  tbe  dotted  lines  a little  to  the  left. 
If  this  line  of  road  be  continued  beyond  the 
point  at  which  it  quits  our  plan,  it  will  be  found 
to  join  the  Mall  exactly  opposite  Marlborough- 
road,  80  as  to  provide  a direct  line  of  communi- 
cation between  the  new  Westminster  district 
and  St.  James’s-street  and  Pall  Mall.  The  want 
of  such  a communication  is  already  much  felt 
and  complained  of,  and  of  course  in  connexion 
with  such  a plan  as  we  have  proposed  it  would 
be  an  absolute  necessity.  To  do  it  thoroughly 
it  would  be  necessary  probably  to  sacrifice  one 
small  end  bouse  in  the  Queen  Anne’s  Gate  row, 
as  the  new  houses  west  of  the  present  gate  into 


Birdcage-walk  have  been  built  so  close  up  as  to 
afford  only  room  for  a very  narrow  carriage- 
way j but  otherwise  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  The  new  bridge  might  be  made  an  addi- 
tional ornament  to  the  park,  and  only  a little 
give-and-take  of  levels  would  be  required  to 
get  the  roadway  high  enough  nob  to  interfere 
with  promenaders  by  the  Park  water,  who 
would  in  this  case,  perhans  with  a little  dip  in 
tho  footwalk,  pass  under  the  bridge,  in  the  same 
way  as  at  the  bridge  over  the  Serpentine 
between  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens. 

We  have  now  conoe  round  nearly  to  tbe  point 
whence  we  started  in  our  survey,  and  must  close 
our  suggestions,  hoping  that  they  will  not  alto- 
gether  fall  to  the  ground.  In  regard  to  the  two 
new  rentes,  Lambeth  Bridge  and  St.  James’ s- 
road,  we  are  convinced  that  these  must  be 
adopted  before  many  years,  if  not  sooner  than 
that  phrase  would  imply.  We  may  notice  that 
in  addition  to  the  road  over  St.  James’s  Park, 
we  have  a road  (marked  E on  plan)  running 
obliquely  from  the  Victoria-street  centre,  and 
connecting  the  new  district  directly  with 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Constitution-bill.  We 
had,  indeed,  half  indulged  the  “fearful  joy” 
of  a large  boulevard  direct  from  the  west 
front  of  the  Abbey  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  Birdcage-walk, 
passing  over  the  site  of  Queen  Anne's  Man- 
sions, and  getting  rid  of  that  ruda  indigesta- 
que  moles  at  tbe  cost  of  an  adeqnate  compensa- 
tion. But,  unfortunately,  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  Wellington  Barracks  would  bar  farther 
progress,  so  that  chance  must  be  abandoned. 
York-street  would  have  to  be  cleared  and  re- 
built, thciQgh  its  line  conld  not  be  materially 
altered  ; and  perhaps  some  day  wo  may  hear  of 
the  Victoria  Station  preparing  to  put  on  an 
architectural  conntonance  worthy  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  terminus  and  of  the  neighbour- 
hood,  in  place  of  the  paltry  sheds  which  are  at 
present  a discredit  to  the  site. 

There  is  one  point  in  favour  of  the  “ Tufton- 
square”  scheme  we  have  omitted  to  mention  : 
it  would  afford  a “fashionable”  square  in  a 
really  interesting  part  of  London,  in  immediate 
contiguity  to  what  we  have  called  the  historic 
centre  of  London.  There  is  certainly  something 
in  this,  for  perhaps  no  neighbourhood  in 
London  could  be  less  interesting  in  respect  of 
association  than  that  in  which  the  chief  squares 
(socially  speaking)  are  at  present  to  be  found. 


A NEW  LEGEND  OF  THE  RHINE. 

A NEW  legend  of  the  Rhine,  scarcely  less 
apocryphal  than  the  famous  legend  of  the 
Lnrlei,  and  only  by  a few  weeks  of  less  anti- 
quity, has  been  suggested  to  tbe  imaginative 
Rheinlanders  by  the  alarming  earthquake  of  last 
August  26tb,  when  it  is  believed  by  not  a few 
that  the  unusual  shock  which  visited  this  portion 
of  the  Rhine  district  may  have  been  occasioned 
by  tbe  turning  in  his  grave  of  the  famous 
Cologne  burgher  Dickoff,  of  building  notoriety, 
painfully  grieved  at  the  disastrous  destruction, 
by  fire,  of  his  beloved  creation,  the  Getrudenhof, 
which  some  years  back  be  caused  to  be  rebuilt, 
or  rather  restored.  Poor  burgher,  his  demolished 
creation  is  not  tbe  only  fine  work  that  has 
suffered  (by  restoration)  in  Cologne. 

Recalling  onr  first  visit,  just  twenty-four 
years  ago,  we  can  remember  no  other  city  that 
we  have  since  seen  that  has^suffered  more  from 
the  hands  of  the  improver. 

There  is  still,  and,  as  we  all  know,  there  has 
been  for  centuries,  the  famous  scaffolding  of 
the  unfinished  Dom,  adding  a picturesqneness  to 
the  form  which  suggests  to  some  minds  that 
the  completion  of  the  spires  may  not  prove 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  revealing  as  it  does  by 
its  concealment  beauties  that  the  imagination 
is  thus  able  to  supply,  leaving  so  much  to 
charitable  doubt,  and  allowing  of  the  hope  that 
the  beauty  which  has  existed  so  long  in  other 
parts  of  this  gorgeous  fabric  may  be  success- 
fully emulated  in  tbe  completion. 

In  much,  however,  that  has  been  recently 
done,  emulation  has  been  sadly  absent,  while 
the  imitation  strikingly  manifests  the  danger 
that  must  be  inseparable  from  the  mere  work  of 
tbe  copyist. 

The  northern  portal  still  shows,  injured  as  it 
is  by  time,  but  still  most  lovely,  a number  of 
figures  almost  in  the  perfection  of  art,  while  at 
its  side,  tbe  central  restored  door  is  all  but 
finished  j it  really  is  too  much  praise,  which 
some  are  disposed  to  give  it,  when  they  say  that 
the  modern  work,  although  claiming  to  be 
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precisely  in  accord  with  tbe  work  of  the  past,  if 
simply  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  by-gone  daysj 
the  work  in  all  cases  is  not  by  any  means  of  the 
finest,  and  this  may  be  easily  detected  by  the 
expert  in  figure  work,  while  architectural  critics 
detect  even  greater  errors  in  the  exquisite  lines 
that  their  noble  science  reveals  to  them. 

In  tbe  recently  added  sacristy,  the  lean-to  at 
tho  south  side  of  the  cathedral,  the  work  of 
which  is  again  said  to  be  a thorough  renewal  oi 
the  old,  the  common-place  character  of  the 
whole  design  appears  to  be  of  the  very  lowest 
order,  as  does  that  of  tbe  fountain  at  its  base, 
and  it  is  a question  to  onr  mind  whether  the 
addition  of  the  moat  modem  ways  of  gardening 
and  bedding  out  plants  around  the  cathedral 
adds  in  any  degree  to  the  beauty  of  tbe  whole. 

It  is,  it  is  true,  a delightful  feature  to  see 
the,  by  this  time,  quite  antique  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  works  embowered  in  graceful  ivy 
and  creepers,  carefully  trained ; but  if  this 
office  stood  alone,  and  the  great  cathedral  in 
the  midst  of  its  piazza,  as  so  many  other  great 
cathedrals  of  the  world  have  stood  for  centuries, 
we  should  be  better  pleased  with  the  effect. 

As  for  the  enormous  quantity  of  moderc 
stained  glass  which  the  religious  and  artistic 
enthusiasm  of  the  last  forty  years  has  added,  it 
is  simply  sad  to  think  how  much  beautiful  old 
work  must  have  been  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  highly-coloured  and  badly-conceived  modem 
work,  which  must  in  time,  and  as  we  advance 
in  artistic  intelligence,  give  way  for  snperioi 
designs. 

Everything  seems  to  have  been  done  at 
Cologne,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  oi 
the  cathedral,  to  destroy  as  much  as  possible 
the  religious  and  holy  atmosphere  that  has 
environed  the  great  monument  until  the  present 
moment  of  exaggerated  Continental  travel ; and 
if  anything  could  add  to  the  desecration  that 
has  taken  place  around  this  magnificent  pile, 
certainly  the  utmost  has  been  attempted  by 
tbe  engineers  who  have  constructed  the  railway, 
bridge  across  the  Rhine,  and  which  brings  one 
immediately  on  to  the  entrance  of  the  cathedral. 

Art  and  artists  appear  to  have  refused 
all  alliance  with  tbe  engineer,  who  has  carried 
out  his  project  with  no  other  view,  apparently, 
than  to  show  his  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  strength,  and 
this  bridge  rivals  in  size,  while  it  painfully 
clashes  with,  the  excessive  beauty  and  dreamt-of 
perfection  of  the  cathedral  now  so  nearly 
completed. 

A wonderfully  and  powerfully  expressed  feel- 
ing leads  the  gorgeous  Middle-Age  pile  to  produce 
an  impression  which  we  in  tbe  present  day  seem 
incapable  of  rousing,  while  still  more  unable  do 
we  seem  to  be  to  effect  any  union,  sentimental 
or  otherwise,  between  the  most  modern  of  work, 
tho  iron  bridge,  and  the  work  of  completion,  so 
different  in  its  aims,  of  the  cathedral.  On  the 
one  hand  wo  are  met  with  a cold,  staring,  and 
straight-lined  construction,  built  according  to 
the  correctest  of  technical  principles ; on  the 
other,  by  a building  of  divine  conception,  which 
in  its  unending  play  of  curves  and  lovely  lines, 
in  the  wealth  of  art  displayed  in  each  portion 
of  its  entwined  and  entangled  architecture,  com-i 
bines  the  laws  of  the  strictest  unity  vivified  byi 
the  breath  of  divine  inspiration. 

Materialism  and  idealism  could  not  be  more: 
harshly  contrasted  than  when  one  compares  the- 
iron  bridge  through  whose  construction  one  secs 
a crowd  of  men,  locomotives,  and  wagons,  as  if 
in  some  gigantic  rat-trap,  and  the  calm,  quiet, 
cathedral  separated  from  the  bridge  but  by  a few 
yards  and  yet  seemingly  descended  as  it  werei 
from  some  other  world. 

The  iron  bridge  is  so  truly  the  production  of: 
the  full-blooded  materialism  of  the  present  dayi 
(alas  ! for  the  time-honoured  and  quaint  oldi 
bridge  of  boats),  and  the  cathedral  is  so- 
thoroughly  the  creation  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
strong  in  its  religious  faith,  and  whose  whole 
life  was  impressed  with  that  doctrine  of  eternal: 
and  divine  salvation,  which  more  than  onei 
fervent  artist  has  in  modern  times  endeavoured^ 
to  realise. 

Should  these  criticisms  on  the  Cologne  sus- 
pension-bridge and  the  restoration  of  the  famousi 
Dom  not  appear  to  every  one  correct,  it  must  be: 
taken  into  consideration  that  they  are  made,' 
not  on  the  merit  of  the  undertaking,  but  ratherf 
on  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  and) 
suggested  by  the  unsatisfactory  appearancet 
which  the  modern  portions  present  to  the  appre- 
ciative eye.  We  slightly  doubt  the  artistic 
capabilities  of  tbe  Cologne  architects  and  sculp- 
tors. An  art  city  Cologne  certainly  is  not.  It. 
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I is  no  city  of  artists ; but  it  is  essentially  a city 
' of  artistic  work. 

i As  an  art  city  there  exists  a very  natural 
I rivalry  between  Cologne  and  the  town  from 
; which  we  are  at  present  writing  ; Diisseldorf  is 

• called  an  art-city  and  a city  of  artists,  and  yet 
^ Dussoldorf  possesses  none  of  those  extraordinary 
I treasures  that  are  the  property  of  the  Cologne 
, authorities  j in  the  first  place,  in  their  unrivalled 

collection  of  their  own  early  masters,  and  in  the 
: one  Classic  authority,  the  deservedly  famous 
I head  of  the  Medusa,  which  is  almost  sufiicient, 
i ono  would  think,  to  found  a school  of  art.  Yet 

• judging  by  their  exhibition  of  modern  pictures, 

! whichia  now  open  to  the  public,  it  would  scarcely 
! bo  ill-naturod,  it  would  simply  be  just,  to  say  that 
i they  do  not  show  at  the  present  moment  that 
i they  can  have  any  claim  to  be  considered,  what- 
I ever  they  may  have  been  in  the  past,  an  artistic 
i community,  while  here  in  Dusseldorf,  at  least 

lingers  still  something  more  than  mere  traditions, 
and  good  work  is  yet  done,  notwithstanding  the 
depressed  commercial  condition,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  trade  patronage  which  hero  killed 
the  very  life  that  the  artists  have  worked  so 
hard,  but  in  so  mercenary  a spirit  to  uphold. 
Dusseldorf. 


THE  BOULOGNE  LIGHTHOUSES. 

The  projected  now  Hai'bour  of  Navigation 
and  Refuge  at  Boulogne  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  splendid  on  any  coast  of  France,  not- 
withstanding some  apparent  paradoxes  in  the 
scheme  of  its  construction.  Its  group  of  light- 
houses, however,  may  bo  regarded  as  of  oven 
more  general  importance  than  the  contemplated 
haven  itself,  because  they  will  afford  an  in- 
fallible guide  to  the  mariner  exactly  where  he 
is  most  liable  to  mistake  his  way  on  the  Channel 
waters.  They  are  to  be  four  in  number,  fur- 
nished with  the  most  powerful  lights,  upon  the 
best-known  principles,  and  capable  of  casting 
a gleam  at  least  of  their  radiance  upon  the 
opposite  shore.  No  similar  cluster,  supposing 
this  to  bo  completed,  exists  in  the  world,  the 
utmost  hitherto  attempted  having  been  the 
establishment  of  two,  generally  at  the  oxtrerai- 
ties  of  an  extended  bay  in  which  vessels  were 
in  the  habit  of  taking  shelter,  or  where  the 
business  of  tlie  sea  was  customarily  carried  on 
by  night.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
quartet  of  beacons  at  Boulogne  will  ho  without 
a parallel  in  point  of  number,  different  though 
the  arrangement  may  bo.  There  are  no  fow'or 
than  eleven  illuminated  signals  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  class,  flashing  their  rays  upon 
the  river  approaches  of  the  Gironde.  At  first 
these  were  no  more  than  iron  baskets  of  burn- 
ing coal  or  wood,  suspended  on  lofty  poles  j 
then,  lamps  were  substituted,  fed  with  coarse 
oil,  and  supplied  with  round  or  flat  wicks  j next, 
the  inventions  of  Argand  came  into  use,  with 
Carcol  following  them,  whose  mechanisms, 
indeed,  have  not  yet  gone  out  of  use,  though 
greatly  improved  by  the  combinations  of  Arago 
and  Fresnel,  with  whose  names  the  history  of 
the  French  lighthouse  system  will  always  be 
connected.  The  catoptric  system,  with  which 
mirrors  or  reflectors  were  introduced,  was  an 
improvement,  perhaps,  though  nearly  parallel 
with,  the  dioptric,  applied  by  Fresnel  to  his 
famous  “tower”  at  Cordonan,  almost  in  the 
very  mouth  of  the  Garonne.  This  was  succeeded 
by  a lighthouse  at  Mount  Agda,  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  another  at  Cape 
Bearn,  visible  to  one  another  at  a distance 
of  more  than  seventy  miles.  At  present, 
aided  by  peculiarities  of  apparatus,  the 
lighthouses  of  the  French  coast  are  nearly  all 
illuminated  with  colza  oil,  though  the  electric 
element  is  expected  to  displace  it  in  lanterns  of 
the  first  order,  and  at  the  greater  height. 
Petrolonm  was  nsed,  in  several  instances, 
with  no  great  success,  as  at  St.  Gaubain. 
But  it  will  be  less  with  the  kindling  power  than 
with  the  durability  of  the  edifices  constructed 
by  them  that  the  marine  architects  of  Boulogne 
may  be  expected  to  principally  concern  them- 
selves. The  building  of  a lighthonse  may  neces- 
sitate many  and  different  conditions.  It  may 
bo  undertaken  on  the  summit  of  a mountain,  as 
at  Cape  Beam,  near  Port  Vendres,  or  on  the 
height  of  a cliff,  as  at  L’Ailly,  Fecamp,  and  La 
Eeve,  on  the  Norman  coast;  or  it  may  have  its 
foundations  laid  in  deep  water.  Moreover,  it 
must,  naturally  or  artificially,  be  stationed  at  a 
commanding  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  both 
because  it  may  bo  seen  from  afar,  and  also  that 
no  trees,  houses,  or  even  sails  of  ships,  may 
intercept  its  friendly  signals.  The  loftiest 


structure  of  this  class  on  the  French  coast,  at 
present,  is  that  of  Cordonan,  more  than  200  ft., 
or  about  the  height  of  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  followed  by  those  of  Dunkirk,  Calais, 
and  Baleinos,  on  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Isle  of  Re.  Frequently,  however,  the  walls 
have  to  be  carried  np  from  rocks,  or  groups  of 
rocks,  continually  beaten  over  by  the  sea,  as  at 
the  Eddystone,  though  few  of  these  incidents  will 
occur  at  Boulogne,  where  they  will  stand  upon, 
or  rather  rise  out  of,  an  artificial  breakwater, 
not  destined,  it  maybe  hoped,  to  the  doom  to 
which  that  of  L'Ailly,  one  of  the  groat  lights  on 
the  Norman  coast,  is  inevitably  condemned. 
Erected  on  a chalk  cliff,  it  is  already  nearer  to 
the  sea,  by  one  half  of  the  distance,  than  when 
its  foundations  were  originally  laid,  and  the  day 
must  come,  iu  spite  of  sea-walls  and  buttresses, 
when  it  will  topple  over,  and  mingle  with  the 
wrecks  it  was  destined  to  prevent.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  remarkable  among  French 
lighthouses  now  existing  is  that  already  referred 
to,  of  Cordonan,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde,  built  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  centnry.  Originally,  it  was  not 
much  more  than  half  its  present  height, 
which  is  calculated  from  the  level  of  the 
highest  possible  tide.  Among  its  singularities 
is  that,  while  the  exterior  suggests  the  idea 
of  a fortress,  tho  interior  recalls  that  of  a 
palace,  elaborately  sculptured  and  adorned. 
Isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  far  above  them  avast  platform,  on 
which  the  habitations  of  the  assistant-keepers 
stand  in  comparative  safety.  Somewhat  similar 
is  the  position  of  the  great  Pharos  of  Henri  de 
Brebat,  on  the  Brittany  coast,  reared  upon  a 
huge  porphyry  rock,  formerly  the  sailors’  terror, 
commenced  in  1836  and  completed  in  1839,  in 
defiance  of  extraordinary  difficulties,  occasioned 
by  the  violence  of  the  tides  acting  upon  a multi- 
tude of  formidable  shoals  and  reefs.  It  was 
here  necessary,  not  merely  to  construct  an 
edifice,  but  also  to  hew  out  or  blast  a little  port 
among  the  rocks,  where  the  craft  employed  by 
the  constructors  might  lie  iu  safety.  As  the 
slim  though  solid  tower  grew  up,  every  course 
of  masonry  was,  twice  a day,  covered  by  the 
waves,  until  a certain  elevation  had  been 
reached  ; being  thus  bestrewn  with  slime  and 
sea-weed  which,  as  will  be  well  understood,  were 
no  facilities  to  the  builder.  Sixty  workmen, 
however,  under  tho  direction  of  the  engineers, 
performed  their  tasks  so  well  that  their  platform 
has  scarcely  ever  since  needed  a repair.  They 
squared,  grooved,  aud  dovetailed  every  separate 
block,  employing  cement  which,  as  they 
declared,  and  as  it  seemed,  acquired  in  a few 
hours  the  durability  of  stone;  but  whatever 
the  truth  in  that  respect,  tho  result  has  justified 
their  confidence.  Since  that  period,  however, 
French  lighthouse  architects  have  unfortunately 
been  content  with  foundations  of  loss  Roman 
solidity ; and  tho  lighthouses  themselves  have 
been  constructed  of  less  massive  materials.  In 
fact,  the  manufactui-e  of  these  edifices  in  iron 
for  trans-oceanic  ports  has  become  almost  a 
distinct  branch  of  French  industry,  and  some 
of  the  perilous  points  on  the  French  coast  itself 
have  been  thus  supplied, — as  at  Pontaillac,  near 
Royan,  which  indicates  an  entrance,  amid  thick- 
set  sand-bauks  to  the  Giroude;  and  at  Walde, 
which  points  out  a dangerous  stretch  of  tho 
same  obstructions,  fronting  the  port  of  Calais, 
which,  scarcely  less  than  Boulogne,  requires  a 
new  port,  a new  pier,  and  anew  set  of  warnings 
to  navigators. 

The  French  aide  of  the  Channel,  indeed,  has 
hitherto  been  singularly  deficient  in  its  supply 
of  these  structures,  so  essential  to  any  thickly- 
crowded  coast.  Up  to  the  present  time  there 
have  been  three  lights  visible  at  English 
ports, — those  of  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  Cape 
Grisnez.  Between  tho  first  two  are  two  others, 
belonging  to  the  second  rank, — at  Grave- 
lines and  at  Walde.  At  Staples,  at  L’Ailly,  at 
Fecamp,  and  at  La  Heve,  the  three  great  Nor- 
man  ports  are  signalised;  bub  hardly  anything 
has  hitherto  been  done,  in  this  direction,  for 
Boulogne,  notwithstanding  that  it  is,  after  all, 
the  principal  English  gateway  to  the  Continent. 
Harfleur  and  La  Hague,  the  mouths  of  the  Loire, 
Triagoz,  and  Tremorvan,  Finisterre — the  guiding- 
mark  of  Brest,  Belle-Isle,  L’Orient.and  Chapiron, 
— had  their  lighthouses  ; bub  only  one,  on  Cape 
Grisnez,  belonging  to  Calais,  however,  assisted 
the  Channel  pilot  on  his  way  across  the  most 
popular  of  the  Channel  passages. 

The  Mediterranean  coast  of  France,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  singularly  free  from  embarrass- 
ments to  the  navigator.  Seven  lighthouses  of 
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the  first  order,  and  a few  inferior  beacons’ 
suffice  for  the  whole  ; one  of  the  former,  in  fact* 
and  four  of  the  latter,  for  the  immense  and 
teeming  port  of  Marseilles.  Six,  with  a few 
secondary  lights,  are  given  to  the  entire  circuit 
of  Corsica,  while  the  Algerian  harbours  are 
scarcely  lighted  at  all.  On  certain  parts  of  tho 
French  shores,  the  inhabitants  have  contrived 
rude  day.signala  for  ships  by  building  lofty  walls, 
of  an  intense  white,  or  peculiar  shape,  or  monu- 
mental piles,  as  on  “ the  Isle  of  Antioch,”  or 
towers  with  windmill  tops,  as  on  the  Isle  of 
Oleron.  But  these,  with  bells,  whistles, 
trumpets,  aud  gongs,  all  pub  together,  do  nob 
by  any  means  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a 
lighthouse,  adapted  to  modern  scientific  prin- 
ciples. As  an  illustration,  it  was  impossible  a 
few  years  ago  to  enter  the  great  port  of 
Brest  by  night,  whatever  pilots  might  be 
employed;  but  now,  two  small  illuminated 
towers  indicate  the  practicable  channel.  The 
French  compute  the  cost  of  these  edifices, 
in  tho  mere  building,  at  from  8,0001.  to 
25,000i.  upon  an  average.  But  what  hitherto 
have  been  the  sea-signals  available  for  Boulogne, 
by  night  or  by  day  P The  Lower  Jetty,  on  the 
north-east,  with  a flagstaff  and  a boll,  to  the 
south  of  tho  old  port,  announcing  the  depth  of 
water  in  the  passage,  and  the  state  of  the 
weather,  whether  misty  or  not,  tho  hammers 
striking  about  once  in  a second.  Then,  there 
were  tho  bells  of  Ambleteuse  and  Bazinghello  ; 
the  Fort  de  Cro'i,  with  its  ramparts  by  day  and 
its  lanterns  after  dark;  tho  lofty  monument 
raised  in  honour  of  the  Grand  Army,  Fort 
I’Heurt;  and  tho  little  lighthou-se  »'f  Alpredo. 
This  was  positively  all,  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  passengers  entering  tho  harbour,  year 
after  year.  Calais  was  slightly’  bettor  provided 
for,  with  its  Bank  of  Quonscs,  Barrier  of  tho 
Line,  beacon  at  Walde,  tower,  mills,  belfry,  and 
lighthouse,  already  referred  to  on  Cape  Grisnez, 
besides  two  or  three  signal-masts,  hoisting  “ osier 
balloons,”  which,  of  course,  are  only  useful  by 
day,  and  that  only  when  the  light  is  perfectly 
clear.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  now  that 
so  much  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the 
Bonlogne  project,  that  about  tho  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  was  near  the  existing 
jetty  a lighthouse  of  Roman  construction,  re- 
puted to  have  been  erected  by  Caligula,  when 
upon  bis  expedition  against  the  Gauls.  Mont- 
faucoQ  affirms  that  it  succumbed  in  1611,  in 
consequence  of  tho  cliffs  below  giving  way,  and 
he  supplies  the  design  of  tho  building,  which  has 
every  appearance  of  authenticity.  Tho  ground- 
plan  of  this  tower  was  octagonal,  and  the  tower 
itself  was  composed  of  twelve  stories,  diminish- 
ing, like  those  of  a Chinese  pagoda,  each 
by  a step,  as  they  rose  one  above  another, 
aud  each  also  having  a broad  cornice,  consti- 
tuting a sort  of  gallery,  like  that  of  tho  more 
famous,  but  kindred,  building  at  Alexandria. 
Each  of  the  eight  sides  was  25  ft.  iu  width  ; but 
with  reference  to  the  height,  concerning  which 
no  exact  details  remain,  it  is  calculated  that 
if  the  measurements  of  Montfaucon  were 
estimated  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  it 
must  have  approached  to  that  of  the  structure  at 
Cordonan,  or  slightly  over  200  ft.  The  walls  were 
carried  up  in  irregular  courses,  following,  how- 
ever, a systematic  plan ; to  three  layers  of 
Boulogne  greystone  succeeded  two  layers  of  a 
stone  softer  in  substance,  and  in  colour  yellow  ; 
then  two  layers  of  immense  dark  red  bricks,  fol- 
lowed by  the  grey  stone,  aud  so  forth  to  the  end. 
This  lighthouse  would  appear  to  have  been 
restored  by  Charlemagne,  who,  rekindled  the 
beacon-fires  which  his  barbarian  predecessors 
had  permitted  to  die  out;  but,  after  his  epoch, 
it  was  abandoned,  in  what  particular  period  is 
not  known.  Curiously  enough,  however,  as  M. 
Reynaud  points  out,  in  his  exhaustive  work,  in 
quarto  and  folio,  upon  the  whole  subject,  there 
have  been  discovered  near  Dover  the  remains 
of  a tower,  built  apparently  upon  tho  same  lines 
with  that  at  Boulogne,  evidently  designed  to 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and,  moreover,  so  far 
as  may  be  ascertained,  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  The  architects  of  Boulogne,  therefore, 
may,  in  some  measure,  take  unto  themselves 
the  credit  of  reviving  a Roman  work.  The 
longevity  of  some  among  these  structures  has 
been  remarkable,  notwithstanding  the  furicjus 
weather  to  which  their  inevitable  elevation  and 
the  very  purposes  they  serve  expose  them._  That 
of  Genoa,  lofty  as  it  is,  dates  from  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  ; and  many  others,  still  in  use, 
are  equally  ancient.  France,  when  the  four 
lamps  of  Boulogne  are  kindled,  will  possess  fifty 
of  these  beacons,  of  the  first-class,  altogether. 
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M.  Reynaud,  tbe  most  emmenfc  authority  upon 
this  topic,  perhaps,  discusses  practically  the 
different  shapes  to  be  recommended, — round, 
square,  or  octagonal,  tho  various  elevations 
necessary  at  different  positions,  the  comparative 
solidity  of  foundations,  and  the  most  convenient 
modes  of  exit  and  egress.  It  is  clear  that  this 
variety  of  architecture,  differing  essentially  as 
it  must,  of  course,  do,  is  a matter  of  character- 
istic importance  for  communities  which  have  the 
ingoings  and  outgoiugsof  their  commerce  carried 
on  through  stormy  approaches  to  ports  which 
are  worth  rendering  safe  at  any  cost,  so  that  the 
progress  of  the  works  at  Boulogne,  little  as  any 
of  it  may  be  visible  for  a considerable  time  to 
come,  will  bo  watched  with  peculiar  interest. 


ARCHITECTUllB  IN  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION  GARDENS,  ACCORDING  TO 
M.  CHARLES  BLANC. 

The  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Temps  detailing  M.  Charles 
Blanc’s  theories  on  architecture,  as  demonstrated 
at  tho  Paris  Exhibition,  have  excited  so  much 
interest  and  been  so  keenly  appreciated  that  we 
need  not  apologise  for  again  referring  to  them. 

On  a previous  occasion  wo  gave  a synopsis  of 
M.  Charles  Blanc’s  criticisms  on  the  Avenue  of 
Nations  ; now  wo  have  before  us  an  interesting 
paper  on  some  of  the  various  typical  structures 
which  embellish  the  gardens  of  tho  Trocadcro 
and  the  Champs  de  Mars. 

Mr.  Charles  Blanc  opens  his  criticisms  by 
acknowledging  that  though  sentiment  ought  and 
actually  does  exercise  great  influence  on  archi- 
tecture, nevertheless  the  more  we  study  the 
questiou  tbe  more  readily  do  we  recognise  the 
effect  of  climate  on  men’s  minds  and  tho  works 
of  thoir  imagination.  After  all,  the  thoughts 
and  beliefs  of  a people  really  originate  in  the 
air  they  breathe,  tho  latitude  they  inhabit,  the 
mildness  or  severity  of  the  climate.  These  are 
tho  causes  whic:h.  form  the  national  tempera- 
ment and  create  a predisposition  in  favour  of 
this  or  that  school  of  belief.  Indeed,  to  those 
considerations  we  may  safely  add  that,  should 
the  dream  of  a universal  religion  be  ever 
realised,  tbe  expressions  given  to  this  religion 
would  still  differ  in  accordance  with  climatic 
influence.  Each  people  would  adopt  and 
emphasise  that  phase  of  the  common  religion 
which  harmonised  best  with  their  natural  dispo- 
sition, and  this  tendency,  based,  in  tho  origin, 
on  race  and  climate,  would  undoubtedly  be 
illustrated  by  the  architecture  of  the  various 
nationalities. 

To  return  to  M.  Charles  Blanc,  the  structure 
raised  in  the  Trocadero  Garden  by  the  care  of 
the  Egyptian  Government,  is,  he  maintains,  a 
striking  proof  of  climatic  influence.  In  a country 
where  intense  heat  weighs  down  on  the  popu- 
lations, where  tho  sky  but  rarely  changes, 
where  the  temperature  is  permanently  oppres- 
sive, and  the  inhabited  districts  are  surrounded 
by  appalling  deserts,  ideas  become  fixed,  beliefs 
immutable,  customs  are  perpetually  maiutainod, 
and  generations  succeed  and  resemble  each 
other.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  easy  for 
men  of  superior  intelligence,  and  capable  of 
gaining  the  respect  of  the  crowd,  to  establish  a 
religion  which  shall  live,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least 
for  centuries  upon  centuries ; but  all  such  sacer- 
dotal domination  envelopes  itself  in  enigma, 
hides  itself  under  symbols,  and  will  not  allow 
itself  to  be  approached  or  understood  by  the 
profane  or  the  vulgar. 

Lot  us  look,  therefore,  at  the  imitation  of  an 
Egyptian  temple,  such  as  it  may  be  seen  at  the 
E.xhibitiou.  The  architecture  is  formidable.  It 
consists  of  high  walls  which  exclude  all  light 
from  the  outside,  unless  wo  take  into  consideration 
small  openings  pierced  high  up,  far  above  the 
inquisitive  gaze  of  those  who  pass.  This  temple, 
carefully  closed  on  all  sides,  has  but  one  entrance ; 
it  is  the  impenetrable  abode  of  the  divinity  and 
his  priests.  In  appearance,  the  temple  is  im- 
posing, especially  on  the  mind  of  the  masses ; it 
suggests  internal  galleries  with  abundant  air 
and  shade  and  obscure  sanctuaries.  The  archi- 
tecture seems  to  indicate  thoughts  which  shall 
not  be  revealed  to  tbe  multitude.  An  eloquent 
mystery  is  the  very  condition  of  its  existence. 

Let  Egypt,  however,  be  conquered  by  the 
Arabs,  and  immediately  the  genius  of  the 
Semitic  races  will  modify  the  architecture  by 
imprinting  upon  it  tho  trace  of  their  customs, 
which  were  instituted  on  another  soil  and  under 
the  mfluence  of  another  climate.  The  nomadic 
life  of  the  Arab  has  given  him  the  love  of 


change.  What  was  grave,  monotonous,  immov- 
able in  Egypt,  becomes,  under  the  Mussulman 
domination,  enlivened,  expressive  of  movement, 
and  I’elieved  by  alternations.  The  surfaces, 
which  were  flat  and  plain,  will  be  carved,  en- 
graved, embossed,  and  even  pierced  so  that 
hero  and  there  a slight  draught  is  created. 
There  is  a sense  of  activity,  change,  and  move- 
ment engendered.  Tho  base  is  alternately 
yellow  or  brown;  tho  dressings  in  white  stone  or 
red  brick.  The  openings  in  tho  walls  are  pre- 
cisely what  wo  should  imagine  a polygamous 
people  seeking  to  imprison  their  women  in 
harems  would  desire.  These  are  windows  care- 
fully closed  by  delicate  trellis-work,  which  does 
not  hinder  the  inmates  from  looking  out,  but 
prevouts  any  one  looking  in. 

If  we  wish  to  have  a correct  idea  of  the 
religious  architectui’e  of  the  Mussulman  of 
ancient  Mauritania,  M.  Blanc  recommends  the 
model  of  a mosque  built  by  a young  architect, 
M.  Charles  Wable,  at  tho  foot  of  the  slope  in 
the  space  consecrated  to  Algeria.  This  mosque 
is  a free  imitation  of  tho  building  admired  by 
all  travellers  at  Tlemsen.  It  is  remarkable  by 
its  proportions,  and  tbe  contrast  between  the 
nudity  of  its  exterior  walls  and  the  rich  orna- 
mentation covering  the  interior  surfaces  of  the 
monument.  After  describing  this  building,  M. 
Blanc  remarks  that  tho  exterior  door  of  this 
temple  is  covered  with  pottery  work,  and  the 
gemell-windows  are  surmounted  by  a rectangular 
framework,  which  the  English  imitated  in  their 
Tudor  style  of  architecture.  A curious  point  to 
be  noted,  illustrating  how  architecture  expresses 
ideas,  principles,  and  doctrines,  is  the  fact  that 
all  the  small  Algerian  constructions  at  tho 
Trocadero  possess  extending  roofs  or  verandahs, 
thus  offering  shelter  or  shade  to  those  who  are 
outside.  The  temple  is  the  only  exception  to 
this  rule.  This  clearly  proves  that  the  awning, 
so  useful  in  places  where  people  assemble, — tbe 
bazaar,  the  public  fountain,  &c. — is  not  considered 
proper  for  a mosque.  A mosque  was  not  in- 
tended to  afford  external  shelter  to  tho  faithful : 
it  is  their  duty  to  enter  the  house  of  God,  and 
seek  internal  consolation.  If  tho  temple  is 
approached  at  all,  it  should  bo  for  the  purpose 
of  worship,  and  not  merely  to  avoid  a shower 
of  rain,  or  to  escape  the  searching  rays  of  the 
sun.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  temple  is 
covered  with  loopholes,  and  has  been  built  with 
a view  of  resisting  invasion;  it  seems  to  relate 
how  the  town  of  Tlemsen  was  besieged  by  the 
Moors  from  Fez,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Algeria  had  to  defend  themselves  against  these 
incursions  for  about  a century. 

Travelling,  by  tbe  force  of  conquest,  through 
the  different  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  tho 
architecture  of  Islam  was  modified  principally 
in  accordance  with  the  respect  which  tbe  con- 
querors could  not  but  bestow  on  the  monuments 
of  an  anterior  civilisation,  and  by  the  nature  of 
the  materials  found  in  the  conquered  countries. 
When  it  was  imported  into  Persia,  the  Arabian 
stylo  became  what  tbe  ancient  Persian  archi- 
teoture  had  been, — 'merely  the  art  of  decoration. 
The  same  Arabs  who  had  raised  at  Cairo  colossal 
monuments,  and  notably  tho  mosque  of  the 
Sultan  Hassau,  because  the  necessary  raw 
materials  wei-e  ready  at  hand,  built  in  Persia 
edifices  composed  of  small  stones,  covered  with 
plaster  and  hardware,  hiding  the  form  under  a 
mass  of  decorative  art.  The  miniature  palace 
which  tho  Shah  of  Persia  caused  to  be  built  at 
his  own  expense  in  the  Trocadero  Gardens, 
between  tho  Chinese  bazaar  and  the  Tunisian 
ca/^,  is  a model  of  one  of  his  own  residences  in 
Persia,  and  a striking  example  of  this  theory. 
M.  Blanc  estimates  that  some  ten  million 
visitors  will  gaze  on  this  little  palace,  which 
might  be  called  in  Paris,  as  in  Persia,  the 
Palace  of  Mirrors.  But  those  who  have  not 
entered  tbe  principal  room,  where  tho  Shah  is 
presumed  to  rest,  will  have  formed  but  an  in- 
complete idea  of  this  peculiar  stylo.  The 
vaulted  ceiling  is  covered  with  small  pieces  of 
glass,  presenting  innumerable  surfaces.  Eleven 
hundred  thousand  little  pieces  of  glass  have 
been  employed  to  ornament  this  ceiling.  The 
Persian  carpets  are  reflected  in  the  prismatic 
surfaces  of  the  cupola.  Tho  furniture,  covered 
with  shells,  produces  on  the  myriad  of  reflectors 
tbe  most  ii’regular  effects,  the  diamond  or  crys- 
talline shape  of  the  glass  increasing  the  glitter 
and  sparkle.  The  windows,  also,  are  of  stained 
glass,  and  the  frames  painted  with  biulliant 
coloui’s ; finally,  rays  of  light  fall  from  the 
summit  of  the  cupola,  aud  strike  violently 
against  some  red  globes  ; the  whole  presenbiug 
a spectacle  of  light  without  shade,  colorisabion 


without  end  or  rest,  increasing  sparkle  aud 
reflection,  utterly  dazzling  to  the  unprepared 
visitor.  The  Shahs  of  Persia  must  attach 
marvellous  importance  to  their  persons,  to 
their  image,  to  the  slightest  change  of  their 
countenance,  the  most  insignificant  movements 
of  their  life,  to  have  thus  desired  that  their  i 
every  action  should  be  reflected  a hundred  . 
thousand  times  over  on  tbe  walls  of  their  i 
dwellings.  What  would  a Greek  philosopher  i 
have  thought  of  this  mad  prodigality  of  mirrors,  i 
of  this  puerile  luxury  and  barbaric  taste  ? 

The  Shah  was  not,  however,  content  with  this  : 
single  example  of  the  minute  in  decorative  ( 
work.  The  other  rooms  of  the  miniature  palace  ; 
were  to  have  their  walls  covered  with  Persian  i 
pottery,  imitating  in  colour  the  numerous  aud  . 
wonderful  shades  of  Indian  shawls ; but,  for-  • 
tune,  in  alliance  with  good  taste,  sent  a storm 
which  so  shook  the  ship  conveying  the  porcelain  i 
to  Marseilles,  that  it  was  all  broken  to  atoms,  i 
Instead  of  the  shining  enamelled  porcelain  we  i 
have  only  paper,  which,  however,  was  manufac- 
tured on  purpose  in  Paris,  and  designed  to  ' 
imitate  the  wrecked  wares  from  Pei'sia. 

Tho  bazaar  constructed  by  order  of  the  Bey  ' 
of  Tunis,  the  m/ti  opened  by  the  exhibitors  from  ■ 
Morocco,  all  bear  the  characteristic  marks  of 
Arabian  architecture,  with  tbe  modifications 
denoting  sojourn  in  Western  Africa  or  in  Spain.  i 
M.  Charles  Blanc  denounces  here  tho  grievance 
we  have  already  mentioned.  He  complains  of 
the  questionable  Armenians,  the  false  Orientals, 
who  disturb  every  visitor  by  their  efforts  to  sell 
pastiles,  Turkish  pipes,  and  other  trifles,  which 
can,  not  only  be  bought,  but  even  manufactured, 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  In  fact,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and,  in  the 
great  gallery  that  runs  parallel  with  tho  Ecolo 
Militaire,  a number  of  French  women  may  be 
seen  daily  employed  making,  painting,  enamel- 1 
ling,  &c.,  Turkish  pipes,  and  similar  articles, 
which  others  sell  as  coming  direct  from  Con-i 
stantinoplo. 

M.  Charles  Blanc  is  particularly  impressed  by 
the  contrast  between  the  Persians  aud  tho 
Japanese, — the  first  deeming  that  life  without  a 
profusion  of  looking-glasses  is  not  worth  living ; ; 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  being  contentii 
with  an  old-fashioned  metallic  mirror, — aud, 
as  he  suggests,  recalling  the  verses  from  the. 
“ Orientales,” — 

" Les  viergeg  ftu  seins  d’^bene, 

Belles  comuie  lea  beaux  soirs, 

Riaient  de  ae  voir  i peine 
Daus  lo  cuivre  des  miroires.’' 

The  little  model  house,  made  with  materials! 
brought  expressly  from  Nippo,  does  not  possess- 
a single  pane  of  glass  or  of  looking-glass.  Thai' 
Japanese  close  their  windows  with  rice-paper,  r 
so  prepared  that  the  rain  slides  off,  and  iti 
remains  impermeable.  All  is  organised  withl 
intelligence  and  simplicity;  but  tbe  Japanese  cal-! 
tivator  and  merchant,  the  artisan  and  the  clerk,  < 
seem,  one  aud  all,  thoroughly  impressed  withl 
the  inherent  instability  of  things  human.  There  ii 
is  nothing  permauont  in  their  home.  All  is  • 
built  with  a view  to  sudden  change,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  little  ricc-straw  padded  mat,  about; 
1 in.  thick,  which  serves  as  a mattress  at  night,  t 
as  a table  for  meals  in  the  day,  as  a carpet  fori 
the  children’s  bare  feet,  as  a lounge  where  tho  ; 
parents  sit  on  their  heels,  drink  tea  without  sugar  .j 
from  lacquered  cups,  or  discuss  over  hot  rice ' 
wine,  or  saki,  served  in  vitiufied  enamelled  porce-  3 
lain,  which  seems  like  unpolished  glass.  A what- 1 
not  or  cheffonier  and  a few  folding  screens  con-i 
stitute  the  rest  of  the  furniture  of  a modest} 
dwelling,  and  here  all  changes,  all  is  transformed  i 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  moment.! 
By  means  of  movable  partitions  and  sliding: 
sashes  tbe  small  rooms  are  converted  into  a i 
largo  room,  or  the  large  room  into  small  com-i 
partments.  At  night  the  drawing-room  is  split  i 
up  into  bedrooms.  In  the  morning,  the  bed-1 
rooms,  well  aired,  are  changed  into  shops.  Thei 
outer  wall  is  removed  ; the  floor,  which  is  built  1 
some  2 ft.  from  the  ground,  forms  tho  counter,: 
on  which  the  goods  for  sale  are  laid  out.  An ' 
open  spaco  above  the  framework,  px’otected  byi 
bamboo  trellis,  admits  the  air  both  day  and;.' 
night,  aud  insures  good  ventilation.  All  thesesj 
results  are  attained  with  bamboo,  and  bamboo) 
alone.  It  is  slit  bamboo  which  serves  as  tiles:, 
for  the  roof;  a larger  slit  bamboo  is  used  as  a ; 
half-pipe,  to  carry  away  the  rainwater.  Finally ! 
vegetable  string  is  employed  for  palisade- work,! 
and  will  resist  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  u 
Here  and  there,  in  the  gai’den,  huge  umbrellas:i 
protect  tender  plants  and  the  gardener  who 
cultivates  them. 
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M.  Blano  tlien  continues  to  dilate  on  the 
extended  range  of  architecture,  which  is  no 
longer  content  to  build  houses  and  monumeuts, 
but  seeks  to  imitate  the  accidents  of  nature  by 
creating  a waterfall  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  digs  into  the  slope  of  the  Trocaduro  to 
introduce  a grotto  with  reservoirs  of  water, 
where  the  fish  of  the  aquarium  disport  them- 
selves.  The  building,  in  civilised  and  over- 
populated centres,  imitations  of  wild  and  un- 
frequented scenery,  is,  indeed,  a new  but  now  a 
common  diversion  from  the  architect’s  ordinary 
scope  of  work.  In  this  strange  structure  sub- 
aquatic  dramas  may  be  wituessed  j for,  despite 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  little  fish  have  been  placed  within 
reach  of  big  fish,  so  that  the  latter  may  fatten 
on  the  former  ; while  the  public  can  contemplate 
I at  ease,  and  oven  envy  these  animals,  who  have 
the  reputation  of  leading  happy  lives,  and  who, 
in  any  case,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  live 
peaceably,  and  have  no  other  fear  save  that  of 
not  finding  any  small  fish  to  eat,  or  of  being 
themselves  devoured  by  larger  fish.  To  them 
the  claims  of  the  rival  schools  of  art,  the  com- 
petitions of  commerce  and  industry,  remain 
matters  of  supreme  indifference  ! 


SCULPTURE  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Upon  an  impartial  survey  of  the  state  of  the 
arts  in  England,  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
that  sculpture  is  either  floarishiug  or  popular. 
It  might  possibly  be  said,  indeed,  that  an  art  if 
it  is  flourishing  is  necessarily  popular,  but  that 
position  will,  upon  further  cousideration,  be 
found  to  be  unsound,  since  it  is  obvious  that  if 
two  or  three  sculptors  such  as  Plaxman  aud 
Thorwaldsen  were  iu  the  zenith  of  their  power 
sculpture  might  be  considered  as  flourishing, 
oven  if  the  productions  of  the  sculptor’s  chisel 
did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  world  at 
large. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
at  the  present  day  why  sculpture  is  not  a cal  ling 
upon  which  artists  eagerly  enter  is  because  there 
is,  s2)oaking  generally,  uo  market  for  it.  We 
are,  of  course,  aware  that  certain  public  statues 
to  statesmen  or  philautliropists  are  annually 
erected,  that  a certain  number  of  persons  desire 
to  have  the  busts  of  certain  of  their  relatives  or 
friends  represented  in  marble,  aud  that  there 
are  a few  men  pessessiug  mstbetio  tastes  and 
largo  rooms  who  will  purchase  statuary.  But 
when  all  is  said  acid  doue  the  amount  of  demand 
for  works  by  sculptors  from  these  three  sources 
is  most  small,  and  when  it  is  compared  to  that 
for  paintings  and  drawings  it  is  absolutely 
infmitesimnl.  Nor  to  counterbalance  this  want 
of  demand  is  the  calling  of  the  sculptor  regarded 
by  the  world  as  the  high  and  honourable,  it  may 
bo  even  said  almost  sacred,  office  which  it  was 
in  times  gone  by.  The  ancient  Greek  regarded 
Myron  or  Phidias  with  the  reverential  awe 
which  is  generally  reserved  for  the  great  bene- 
factors of  their  country,  aud  a Morliioval  pope, — 
tho  most  proud  of  prelates  and  potentates, — 
would  obseciuiously  desire  Michelangelo  to  exe- 
cute for  him  a commission.  Such  a position 
might  compensate  even  in  these  days  for  a want 
of  clients,  but  when  even,  it  does  not  now  exist 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  from  this  and  other 
causes  sculpture  does  not  flourish.  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  for  tho  benefit  of  tho  world  at 
large  the  taste  for  sculpture  should  be  as  largely 
developed  as  possible,  aud  that  the  desire  to 
possess  it  should  bo  made  as  keen  and  as 
available  as  possible.  Indeed,  in  an  age  when 
simplicity  of  life,  and  of  taste,  is  somewhat  at  a 
discount,  tho  influence  of  sculpture,  at  once  so 
pure  and  beautiful,  should  bo  cultivated  as  far 
as  possible. 

Whether,  therefore,  sculpturo  bo  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  iaterosts  of  the 
artists  or  from  the  higher  standpoint  of  that  of 
art  generally,  it  is  clear  its  encouragement  in  tho 
house  is  most  desirable.  The  finest  public 
galleries  are,  after  all,  only  tho  places  to  which 
tho  national  taste  should  look  for  its  leading 
examples,  aud  it  is  in  the  home  that  some  of  the 
most  valuable  results  of  art  must  be  produced, 
aud  fostered,  too,  by  the  careful  collection  of 
works  of  art,  not  so  high  a kind,  it  may  be,  as 
will  bo  found  in  tho  public  galleries,  but  yet 
truthful  aud  solid.  And  those  houses  maybe  of 
a twofold  kind.  They  may  consist  of  those 
stately  houses  of  England,  many  of  which 
already,  such  as  Chatsworth  and  Eaton,  possess 
very  noble  works  of  art,  or  of  those  newer  and 
equally  magnificent  mansions  erected  within 
recent  years ; or  secondly,  of  those  smaller  houses 


in  town  and  country,  where  plenty,  if  not  profu- 
sion, reigns,  and  where  there  is  space  without 
vastness.  Tho  owners  of  both  kinds  can  do,  aud 
should  do,  aud  in  some  cases  now  do,  all  that  is 
possible  to  encourage  sculpture ; but  the  en- 
couragemeut  it  meets  with  is,  in  fact,  very 
small.  The  number  of  bouses  whore  sculpture 
is  really  cultivated  may  be  counted,  we  ventui’e 
to  assert,  almost  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands  ; for 
whore  there  is  a bouse  in  the  country  which  is 
of  any  importance,  there  should  belong  to  it  a 
sculpture-gallery ; for,  iu  those  cases  where  it  is 
possible  BCuljDture  should,  so  far  as  practicable, 
be  exbibited  in  a room  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
For  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  light 
from  above,  aud  the  colour  and  form  of  tbo 
background  should  bo  carefully  attended  to,  in 
order  that  the  works  of  the  sculptor  may  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  idea  of  a 
sculpture-gallery  sounds  at  first  possibly  too 
confusing ; but  a gallery  is,  after  all,  ouly  a 
room,  and  a room  may  bo  of  any  size  you  please. 
Consider  for  a moment  the  care  which  iiow-a- 
days  is  given  in  every  house  of  any  size  to  the 
billiard-room.  How  cai’efully  the  dome  lights 
are  considered,  and  how,  when  the  architect  is 
instructed  to  make  plans  for  a new  house,  the 
billiard-room  is  a matter  of  the  first  considera- 
tion. The  statue  gallery  needs  little  more  atten- 
tion than  tho  billiard-room;  it  should  be  lofty, 
well  lighted  from  above,  aud  tho  walls  should  be 
painted  or  draped  with  some  colour  suitable  for 
the  proper  display  of  works  of  art,  though  some 
little  care  is  requisite  in  this  particular  both  as 
regards  colour  and  extent  if  bas-reliefs  arc 
introduced  into  the  walls.  We  have  at  this 
momeut  iu  our  miud  a very  excellent  example 
of  tho  feasibility  and  the  attractions  of  such  a 
gallery.  The  house  is  one  erected  under  tho 
high  architectural  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  It  is  a large,  a roomy,  and 
au  essentially  comfortable  house,  but  it  is  not  a 
palace,  aud  there  are  numberless  houses  scat- 
tered throughout  England  much  larger  and  more 
magnificeut.  It  stands  upon  a terrace ; the 
suite  of  eutortaining-TOoms  looks  out  over  the 
bright  flower-beds  and  the  varied  tints  of  the 
wood,  tbo  spire  of  tho  village  church,  and  the 
hills,  rising  up  behind.  First  there  is  the  diuing- 
room,  which  opens  into  the  library  ; this  in  its 
turn  opens  into  the  drawing-room.  Then  cornea 
a high  sliding  door,  which  gives  access  into  a 
short  recess,  or  rather  archway,  6 ft.  or  8 ft. 
long,  aud  which  forms  the  entrance  to  a circular 
sculpture-gallery.  It  is  not  a large  room, — ■ 
smaller,  indeed,  than  any  of  the  three  wo  have 
mentioned, — but  it  forms  at  once  a homo  for 
sculpturo,  and  adds  to  tho  beauty  of  the  other 
rooms,  siuce,  when  the  door  is  thrown  open,  it 
forma  a very  atrikiug  outlet  to  tho  drawing- 
room, adding  much  to  the  attraction  of  this 
room.  Tho  ceiling  is  of  wood,  tlie  walls  arc 
of  a light  pink  colour,  and  the  floor  is  also 
polished  wood.  Here,  in  all  its  tranquil  beauty, 
may  be  seen  Gibson’s  most  successful  and  most 
graceful  work,  the  “Aurora,”  passing  with  light 
feet  over  the  morning  sea  ; the  more  masculine 
form  of  his  “ Hunter  and  Dog”;  and  some  other 


oticeable  modern  works. 

We  have  gone  into  this  example  because  it  is 
ne  which  could  not  be  more  apt  for  our  piu'poso. 
[ere  among  the  Welsh  hills  is  a comfortable 
lUglish  home,  but  here  is  also  a small  sculp- 
iro  gallery  which  adds  at  once  to  the  attrac- 
.ons  of  tho  house  as  such,  affords  opijortunities 
>r  pleasant  contemplation,  enables  the  work  of 
je  sculptor  to  be  regarded  quietly  and  thougbt- 
illy,  aud  must,  therefore,  be  the  means  of  eu- 
trgiug  and  cultivating  a knowledge  and  apijro- 
latiou  of  art.  There  is  no  more_  powerful 
ifluence  upon  tho  young  thau  association.  A 
oung  man  of  merely  ordinary  abilities,  if  brought 
p in  the  society  of  those  who  take  an  intelli- 
ent  interest  in  politics,  who  from  hie  earliest 
outli  has  been  accustomed  to  hear  political 
abjects  small  aud  great  discussed  with  vivacity 
nd  thougbtfnluess,  insensibly  draws  them  into 
is  scheme  of  life,  and  is  almost  sure,  till  the  day 
£ his  death,  to  take  a more  iutolligeut  and  more 
asual  interest  in  national  matters  than  if  he  had 
ot  had  this  early  advantage.  It  is  just  the 
amo  in  regard  to  art.  Given  a sculpture  gallery, 
here  is  certain  to  be  some  continuing  interest 
1 the  progress  of  sculpture  in  that  family.  The 
istory  aud  tho  lives  of  sculptors  from  a subject 
f conversation  and  research  from  time  to  time, 
nd  the  great  works  of  antiquity  necessarily 
omo  in  for  their  share  of  attention.  Hence  the 
lind  becomes  more  cultured  ; a taste  for  sculp 
are  or  for  works  of  art  generally  maybe  some^ 
imoa  vigorously  fostered;  in  some  cases  what 


may  be  termed  an  intelligent  interest  only  in 
artistic  matters  will  be  aroused.  But  in  either 
case  the  profession  of  the  sculptor  has  been 
raised  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  tho  public; 
the  minds  of  some  meu  have  been  more  or  less 
cultivated,  the  possibility  of  the  spread  of  art  is 
enlarged,  aud  the  probability  of  a larger  demand 
for  the  works  of  tho  sculptor  is  also  produced. 

So  much  for  galleries,  but  there  may  bo 
houses  where  it  is  not  possible,  for  various 
reasons,  to  erect  galleries.  In  such  cases  a lofty 
room  may  be  utilised;  iu  others,  a hall  may  be 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs  or  with  statues  in  the 
round.  Iu  auy  case,  the  hall,  if  no  other  room 
is  available  to  be  set  aside  for  sculpture,  is  the 
most  fitting  place,  because  there  is  a simplicity 
and  a soberness  about  it  which  suits  well  with 
the  character  of  sculpture.  For  certaiu  kinds 
of  sculpture  the  library  is  a very  fitting  place. 
M.  Thiers,  as  we  know,  regarded  as  his  most  pre- 
cious ornaments  the  brouzo  duplicate  of  Michel- 
angelo’s “ Nursing  Madonna.”  Copies,  too,  of 
classical  works,  either  of  busts  or  of  ideal 
works,  reduced  in  size,  may  often  bo  well  and 
properly  housed  in  the  library.  Indeed,  of  this 
wo  may  cite  for  au  example  tho  library  of  M. 
Thiers,  as  we  have  already  taken  the  gallery  of 
an  English  country-house  for  au  example  of  the 
possibility  aud  advantages  of  galleries  of  sculp- 
ture iu  the  house.  It  would  bo  interesting  to 
describe  tho  paintings  and  drawings  which 
adorned  the  rooms  of  the  illustrious  statesman, 
but  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  noticing  only 
those  things  which  directly  concern  this  paper. 
“ M.  Thiers  made  few  hard-and-fast  rules  iu  his 
life.  One  of  the  few  was  uot  to  give  house- 

room  to  any  bub  firet-rato  articles  of  virtu 

Ho  bought  from  the  Salviati  family  the  bronze 
duplicate  of  tho  marble  [the  ‘ Nursing Madonna’J 
which  was  given  by  Michelangelo  to  Salviati, 
Bislioj)  of  Florence.  Tho  doors  of  the  library 
were  kept  by  an  Apollo,  and  a Satyr,  copied 
from  the  aubique.  ‘ The  Last  Judgment  ’ 
was  flanked  by  reductions  of  tlio  Fariioso 
‘ Hercules  ’ and  the  ‘ Slave  ’ of  Michelangelo. 
Bronzes,  copied  for  M.  Thiers  from  the  tomb  of 
Lorenzo  do  Medici,  were  stolon  from  the  Garde 
Meuble,  where  Fontaine,  the  Communist,  placed 
them.  Other  copies  in  marble  were  siuco  done, 
but  somehow  tliey  did  not  speak  to  M.  Thiers 
the  same  language  as  the  lost  ones.  ‘ Day  and 
Night  ’ aud  ‘ Dawn  and  Dusk  ’ were  recovered, 
anil  stood  at  tho  corners  of  tho  library.  A 
common  sentiment, — that  of  intense  grief, — 
agitates  them.  Between  two  of  them  was 
placed  an  alto-relievo  iu  terra  cotta  of  an  en- 
tombment, also  by  Michelangelo."*  And  those 
works  of  art  became  very  dear  to  tho  states- 
man, and  were  always  a solace.  Tims,  as  ho 
said  himself,  “ when  I find  myself  iu  a flab 
country,  I shut  my  eyes,  aud  evolve  tbo  statues 
of  Michelangelo.” 

Tho  drawing-room  is  tlio  last  place  whore,  as 
a rule,  wo  would  place  sculpture,  though,  if  caro 
bo  taken,  there  are  some  rooms  which,  by  their 
formation,  may  be  fitted  for  a statuo  or  a bas- 
relief.  But  as  a rule  a statue  in  all  its  beautiful 
simplicity  looks  out  of  place'among  the  thousand 
and  oue  odds  and  ends  of  a modern  drawing- 
room, though,  ns  we  have  said,  if  some  suitable 
recess  or  corner  can  be  provided  and  properly 
prepared,  a statue  may  be  fitly  placed  in  a 
drawing-room.  But  a statue  does  not  tend 
towards  the  general  embellishment  of  a room : it 
must  be  regarded  for  its  own  beauty  alone,  aud 
it  will  not  permit  itself  to  bo  made  a part  of  the 
furniture,  so  to  say,  of  a room.  It  must  be 
admired  for  its  own  sake  or  uot  at  all.  Bub 
small  bronze  or  marble  works  may  often  be 
introduced  with  good  effect  iuto  a room,  though 
they,  too,  should  be  carefully  placed  with  a 
full  regard  to  tho  character  of  the  art.  How 
often  do  wo  see  John  of  Bologna’s,  vigorous 
“ Mercury,”  among  a moss  of  ormolu,  possibly 
backed  by  a picture  of  Birket  Foster’s,  or  an 
engraving  after  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  But  if 
care  wore  taken  iu  this  respect,  and  if  modern 
sculptors  would  endeavour  to  popularise  the  taste 
for  sculpture  by  the  introduction  of  copies  of  the 
antique,  would  seek  to  do  work  in  small  pieces  in 
the  round  or  in  moderate  sized  bas-reliefs,  it  would 
largely  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  state  of 
sculpture  in  England.  There  is  not  a room  in 
auy  house  in  England  iu  which  such  works  as 
Flaxman’s  diploma  bas-relief  iu  the  Royal 
Acadomy  would  not  bo  welcomotl,  and  Gibson’s 
“ Christ  Blessing  the  Little  Children  ” is  also 
one  which  may  be  cited  as  a similar  but  yet  a 

* “M  Thiers:  a Sketch  from  Life,  by  an  English 
Pencil."'  By  Emily  Crawford.  3£ac-miliaH's  Magoziney 
November  1877. 
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clineriDg  example.  These  things  alone  ■n'ill  not 
popularise  sculpture,  but  it  is  clear  that  i£  those 
who  can  were  to  adorn  their  houses  by  sculp- 
ture-galleries, if  the  proper  use  of  sculpture  in 
houses  were  continually  inculcated,  and  if  young 
sculptors  were  to  endeavour  to  work  especially 
at  bas-reliefs,  and  at  small  works  in  the  round, 
there  would  be  more  chance  of  sculpture  becom- 
ing a popular  art,  and  consequently  of  sculptors 
being  more  appreciated  and  more  encouraged. 
There  are  no  doubt  times  and  nations  among 
which  sculpture  is  more  likely  to  flourish  than 
in  other  days  and  among  other  peoples,  and 
this  country  and  this  century  are  not  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  this  tranquil  art.  But  with 
the  spendid  example  of  Flaxman  before  our 
eyes,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  great  artists  in 
this  branch  cannot  spring  up  in  these  latter 
days.  True,  Flaxman  bad  all  the  devotion  to 
his  profession,  all  the  simplicity  of  life  and 
mind,  and  all  the  carelessness  for  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  great 
artists  of  old,  but  yet  his  example  is  capable  of 
being  followed;  and  if  those  who  can  will 
encourage  the  introduction  of  sculpture  into  the 
house,  we  are  more  likely  to  see  future  Flax- 
mans  arise  in  English  art. 


OLD  RAMPARTS  AND  NEW  BREATHING 
GROUNDS:  FRANKFORT. 

TifE  German  military  engineers  of  the  Medi- 
eval and  later  periods  conld  have  had  no  idea 
of  the  beneflt  their  plans  for  the  fortification  of 
cities  would  prove  to  future  generations  of 
dwellers  in  German  cities.  Their  only  thought 
was  to  devise  and  carry  out  cunning  plans  for 
securing  the  safety  of  the  towns  from  sack  aud 
pillage ; and  so  they  encircled  them  with  thick, 
high  walls  and  deep  ditches,  the  double  gii-dlo 
being  strengthened  here  and  thereby  lofty  castel- 
lated towers.  It  never  entered  into  their  remotest 
imaginations  that  in  after-days  these  very  plans 
would  prove  the  salvation  of  those  cities  from 
other  and  perhaps  worse  evils  than  even  pillage 
and  bloodshed,  namely,  from  disease  and  suffer, 
ings  worse  than  death.  Those  were  days  of 
disorder  and  insecurity,  and  the  first  duty  of 
civil  life  was  self-preservation  in  view  of  the 
constant  danger  to  life  and  property,  from  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  times.  The  necessary 
security  could  only  be  gained  by  the  means 
adopted  ; that  is,  by  surrounding  the  city  with 
as  impregnable  a circumvallation  as  possible. 
The  risks  to  which  modern  civic  life  is  exposed 
were  not  present  with  them,  or,  at  least,  they 
were  not  conscions  of  them  to  the  same  extent 
which  wo  are.  Populations  were  not  so  largo  ; 
overcrowding,  except  in  war  time,  was  probably 
not  so  great ; aud  so  the  evils  of  insanitation 
wore  not  so  rampant.  Besides,  when  plagues 
and  pests  did  not  break  out  with  decimating 
fury,  they  were  regarded  as  being  in  some  way 
spiritual  retributions,  to  bo  averted  by  prayer 
and  penance.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to 
regard  them  as  evidences  of  the  violation  of 
natural  laws,  as  we  have,  and  so  they  could 
not  bo  expected  to  make  provisions  against 
them. 

With  the  passing  away  of  the  times  of  con- 
stant war  and  bloodshed,  and  with  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a happier  era,  the  need  of  these  girdles 
of  stone,  with  their  watchmen  on  tower  and 
rampart,  no  longer  existed,  and  those  whom 
business  or  pleasure  prompted  could  transfer 
their  abodes  from  the  narrow  street  or  narrower 
court  to  the  open  country  beyond  the  walls, 
without  fear  of  molestation  by  robber  or  other. 
Bub  with  the  extension  of  the  city  beyond 
its  former  bounds,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
populations  consequent  on  times  of  peace, 
came  the  other  danger  of  insanitation  as  it  had 
not  presented  itself  before.  It  was  no  longer 
oa.sy  for  the  tired  worker  to  find  fresh  air  and 
relaxation  without  the  city,  the  distance  being 
too  great,  and  the  temptations  inside  too  many  ; 
added  to  which,  the  citizen  was  no  longer  com- 
pelled  to  repair  at  certain  times  to  some  meadow 
outside  the  gates,  and  exercise  himself  in  the 
arts  of  war.  Then  it  was  that  the  means  of 
defence  against  a human  foe  proved  of  in- 
estimable advantage  under  altered  circum- 
stances. No  longer  required  for  military  pur- 
poses, ramparts,  bastions,  and  towers  could  be 
toppled  into  the  dry  aud  grass-grown  moats,  and 
a smiling  garden  take  the  place  of  frowning 
battlements. 

This  is  what  took  place  in  scores  of  German 
towns.  Whore  once  stood  the  ancient  wall,  with 
its  adjuncts  of  ditch  and  glacis,  now  run  beau- 


tiful wide  promenades,  in  most  cases  extending 
quite  round  the  city  : a vast  circle  of  park,  with 
ornamental  waters,  walks,  shady  by-paths, 
arbours,  seats,  even  heaps  of  sand,  for  the  little 
lovers  of  dirt  to  roll  and  revel  in.  Fancy  the 
Metropolitan  Board  putting  cartloads  of  sand 
on  the  Embankment,  or  in  the  squares,  for  the 
children  to  dig  and  spade  in  ! As  instances  of 
towns  possessing  these  promenades,  wo  may  men- 
tion Hamburg,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  Wurtzburg, 
Cassel,  Mannheim,  and  a score  others,  not  to 
forget  Vienna,  whose  magnificent  Ringstrasse, 
with  its  grand  mansions  and  publio  buildings, 
extending  in  a wide  semicircle  around  the  inner 
city,  stands  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by 
the  fortifications.  The  completion  of  tins  latter 
work  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
Wurzbnrg  promenades  date  but  from  the 
eventful  year  1866,  and  cannot  therefore  com- 
pare in  beauty  with  some  older  ones,  but  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  they  will  be  attractive 
enough.  In  this  article,  however,  we  propose 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  promenades  of 
Frankfort,  and  to  show  how  enjoyable  a public 
resort  has  sprung  up  on  the  old  city  battle- 
ground. The  town  stands  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Maine,  here  a broad,  rapidly-flowing  stream. 
The  old  fortification  consequently  formed 
an  arc,  with  the  river  as  a base.  When, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  was 
resolved  to  raze  the  wall,  the  city  authorities 
had  the  good  sense  to  listen  to  Burgomaster 
Guiollet’s  suggestion,  that  the  space  thus  ob- 
tained should  be  kept  for  the  public,  and  laid  out 
in  promenades.  It  was  accordingly  levelled  and 
planted  with  trees,  now  monarchs  in  their  way, 
the  home  of  numberless  birds,  that  make  the 
evenings  and  mornings  resonant  witli  their 
songs.  Never  was  there  such  a rus  in  -urbis  ; 
and  the  city  fathers  who  gave  their  town  such  , 
a cincture  deserve  not  only  the  thanks  of  their 
fellow-townsmen,  but  of  their  fellow  - men 
throughout  the  world  for  setting  such  an 
e.xamp]e, — one  it  were  w'ell  if  all  towns  would 
emulate  so  far  as  possible. 

The  Frankfort  promenades  extend  from  the 
river  Maine,  near  the  public  library,  about  two 
miles  in  a semicircle,  and  reach  the  river  again 
some  mile  lower  down,  there  joining  other  pro- 
menades stretching  along  the  river  side.  A 
more  delightful  walk  could  not  well  be  imagined 
for  the  early  moi'oiug  or  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
Even  in  the  heat  of  noonday  there  is  grateful 
shade  beneath  the  magnificently-spreading 
trees.  The  path  varies  at  every  turn  : here  we 
have  beautiful  groups  of  trees,  there  a mass  of 
blossoming  shrubs  ; now  a neatly  laid-out  aud 
fragrant  bed  of  flowers,  and  now  a well-kept 
grass-plot ; then  we  come,  perhaps,  on  a portion 
of  the  old  moat,  or  are  surprised  by  a glimpse 
through  the  trees  of  an  antiquated  tower,  to 
which  cling  ivy  and  legend  and  poetry,  if 
nothing  more.  Further  on  we  are  tempted  to 
tarry  and  watch  the  foraging  operations  of  a 
number  of  waterfowl  on  an  ornamental  sheet  of 
water,  or  to  listen  to  the  cooling  splash  of  a 
fountain.  Everywhere  art  vies  with  nature  to 
produce  the  most  effective  and  delightful  pic- 
tures. On  either  hand  aristocratic  mansions 
and  snug  villas,  surrounded  by  all  that  wealth 
can  supply,  lend  a finish  to  the  scene.  Such 
is  the  rendezvous  and  promenade  of  the  Frank- 
forters,  especially  in  the  evening  and  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  Rich  and  poor  there  meet,  sit  on 
the  same  forms,  admire  the  same  beauties,  take 
their  refreshment  at  the  same  cafes,  and  enjoy 
the  same  fresh  fragrant  breeze.  Mrs.  Jameson, 
speaking  of  these  “ Anlagen,”  as  the  Germans 
call  them,  says: — “ One  of  the  most  delightful 
peculiarities  of  Frankfort,  one  that  most  struck 
my  fancy,  is  the  public  garden,  planted  on  the 
site  of  the  ramparts ; a girdle  of  verdure  and 
shade,  of  trees  and  flowers  circling  the  whole 
city,  accessible  to  all  and  on  every  side, — the 
promenade  of  the  rich,  the  solace  of  the  poor.” 
It  is  a delightful  drive  all  round,  but  it  is  more 
charming  as  a walk,  since  on  foot  one  can  take 
time  to  examine  the  multifarious  objects  of 
interest  that  attract  the  eye, — the  busts  and 
statuettes,  the  many  relics  of  the  past,  the 
wooden  birds’  nests  in  the  trees,  and  the  birds 
that  hop  about  and  pick  food  almost  at  our  feet, 
so  unmolested  and  consequently  so  tame  are 
they. 

This  belt  of  gardens  was  laid  out,  as  already 
stated,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
under  the  direction  or  Burgomaster  Guiollet 
(who  is  generally  considered  to  be  their  creator), 
and  have  from  time  to  time  received  additional 
embellishments.  Perhaps  the  reader  would  like 
to  accompany  us  on  a walk  round  the  city,  which 


will  occupy,  may  be,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  It  will  be  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
walk,  and  may  introduce  us  to  a little  Frankfort 
history,  and  a few  Frankfort  worthies.  We 
start  at  the  lower  point  where  the  promenade 
touches  the  river,  and  one  of  the  first  places  we 
pass  is  the  Rhine  railway  dep6t.  A little  beyond 
we  come  upon  a bust  of  Bacchus  over  a pump, 
much  resorted  to  for  the  supposed  medicinal 
virtues  of  its  waters.  Beneath  it  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

“ Blessed  the  drink  to  ns  .shall  he ; 

The  water  to  you,  the  wine  to  me ! ” 
Proceeding  a little  further,  we  come  to  the 
Bockenhoimor  Anlage,  by  the  gate  of  that  name, 
one  of  the  principal  tlioronghfares  to  and  from 
the  town.  Hero,  on  a small  mound,  in  the  centre 
of  a cluster  of  trees,  is  a monument  to  Guiollet, 
by  Von  der  Launitz.  The  pedestal  bears  some 
fine  figures  in  high  relief  representing  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  fortifications,  and  the  lay- 
ing  out  of  the  promenades  on  their  ancient  site. 
It  is  snrmounted  with  a bronze  bust  of  Guiollet, 
and  an  inscription  recording  the  thanks  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Guiollet’s  grave  is  also  on  one 
of  the  Anlagen,  the  Obermainaulage,  at  the 
corner  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Heilige-Geist 
Hospital,  and  the  Rechneigrahen  Urbergang. 
It  is  beneath  a group  of  shady  trees,  and  is 
marked  by  a neat  Gothic  tombstone,  whereon 
is  the  inscription  : — “ I.  Guiollet,  born  25th  Feb- 
ruary, 1786,  died  5th  September,  1815.”  Some- 
what further  on  near  the  Eschenheimer  Thor  or 
gate,  is  a bronze  bust  of  the  naturalist,  J.  C. 
Senckenberg.  Here  wo  must  pause  a moment 
to  look  at  the  picturesque  old  tower,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  relics  of  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions. 

The  Eschenheim  Tower  is  a quaint-Iooking 
structure,  reminding  one  more  of  a wax-candle, 
with  an  extinguisher  on  it,  than  anything  else 
one  can  imagine.  It  dates  from  the  year  1316, 
or  from  that  to  1350,  and  formed  a part  of  the 
city  walls  built  by  the  Emperor  Ludwig,  tlio 
Bavarian.  Up  aloft  resides  a Fraukfort  burgher, 
— a knight  of  St.  Crispin,  we  believe,  whoso  duty 
it  is  to  strike  the  hours  as  they  pass,  and  keep  a 
good  look-out  for  fires.  In  earlier  times  the 
watchman  on  the  Eschenhim  Tower  had  to  report 
therefrom  the  coming  of  foes,  or  the  more  wel- 
come approach  of  friendly  merchants  bent  on 
doing  business  at  the  semi-annual  Liirs.  Bub 
other  times,  other  manners.  The  art.s  aud 
accomplishments  of  peace  and  civilisation  have 
even  mounted  so  high  : the  cordwaiuer  watch- 
man has  his  piano  aloft ! The  steep  ascent  to  the 
summit  is  well  worth  climbing  for  the  view  it 
affords  one  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Legend  has  made  a home  in  the  old 
tower.  The  highest  pinnacle  is  surmounted  by 
a vane,  in  which  nine  round  holes  can  be  dis- 
cerned, forming  a figure  of  9.  The  story  goes 
that  once  upon  a time,  when  the  forest  extended 
to  the  city  gates,  there  was  a notorious  outlaw 
named  Hans  Winkelsee,  who  caused  great 
trouble  by  reason  of  his  misdeeds.  Some  say 
he  shot  the  finest  deer  of  the  forest,  others  that 
he  succeeded  in  stealing  away  the  hearts  of 
nine  of  the  fairest  daughters  of  the  city.  At 
any  rate,  a price  was  put  upon  his  head,  and 
when  finally  caught,  he  was  incarcerated  in  the 
Eschenheim  Tower,  in  a room  immediately 
beneath  the  vane,  there  to  await  the  carrying 
out  of  the  capital  sentence  passed  upon  him. 
For  nine  days  and  nights,  the  period  of  his 
durance,  he  was  prevented  from  getting  a wink 
of  sleep,  because  of  the  screeching  of  owls  and 
the  creaking  aud  wheezing  of  the  constantly- 
gyrating  w'eathercock.  On  being  led  to  execu- 
tion, he  begged  of  the  city  fathers  one  favour, — 
to  be  permitted  to  let  fly  nine  bolts  at  the 
offending  vane,  and  pierce  it  with  a figure  of  9, 
as  a memenco  of  his  skill.  Not  only  was  the 
favour  granted,  but  the  bold  bowman  was  pro- 
mised his  life  and  freedom  if  he  succeeded  in 
his  self-imposed  task.  He  sped  nine  shots,  and 
the  result  was  that  wonderful  vane.  Says  the 
old  ballad ; — 

“Talk  not,  ye  proud  old  England,  of  your  bold  Robin  Hood, 

For  in  these  German  lands  of  ours  are  bowmen  stout  and 
good; 

Boast  not  your  sturdy  hunters,  nide  Swissland  and  Tyrol, 

For  on  the  Maine  are  archers  who  seldom  miss  the  goal." 

But  the  historian  and  the  local  chroniclers 
know  nothing  of  Hans  Winkelsee  and  his  skill  ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  have  only  to  do  with 
a simple  legend, — perhaps  with  mythology;  for 
the  number  “ 9 ” plays  therein  an  important 
role,  as  the  reader  cau,  if  he  likes,  find  ont  in 
Simrock.  The  existing  vane,  it  should  be 
said,  is  not  the  original  one ; it  has  been 
renewed  on  several  occasions,  the  last  time 
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bein"  in  IS?!,  after  tbo  tower  bad  been  struck 
bj  lightning. 

Proceeding  on  our  walk,  we  next  come  to  the 
Friedberger  Anlage.  Here  we  find  a monument 
to  Baron  von  Bethmann,  who  succeeded,  in  1813, 
in  averting  a descent  upon  the  city  for  plunder, 
threatened  by  the  First  Napoleon.  Next,  just 
before  reaching  the  Ariadneum,  we  come  upon 
the  Hessian  Monument,  erected  in  1793,  by 
Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia,  in  honour  of 
the  Hessians  who  fell  on  the  2Qd  of  December, 
1792,  in  storming  the  city,  tlien  occupied  by  the 
French  under  General  Custine.  The  monument 
Consists  of  a heaped -up  mass  of  I'ock,  surmounted 
by  a massive  cannon  ball,  and  crowned  with 
helmet,  sword,  battering-ram,  and  other  warlike 
symbols.  Close  to  the  miniature  lake,  opposite 
tlio  Bethmann  Museum,  known  also  as  the 
Ariadneum,  because  of  its  containing  the  cele- 
brated piece  of  sculpture  representing  Ariadne 
on  the  lioness,  is  also  a bust  of  Bethmann  (by 
Von  dor  Launitz).  On  a slight  eminence,  above 
the  water,  is  the  Kursaal  Milani,  a pleasant  caft<, 
where  wo  may  rest  for  a few  minutes,  and,  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  before  we  reach  the 
river  again,  having  been  passed,  partake  of 
refreshment,  and  where,  on  certain  evenings 
during  the  week  iu  summer,  we  may  sit  and 
enjoy  the  music  of  a first-rate  band,  while  we 
drink  in  the  scent-laden  air,  and  refresh  our 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  the  neatly-kept  flower- 
bed.s  and  the  pyramidal  foliage  of  the  trees. 

Close  to  the  promenade  also  are  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  the  Palm-gardens,  &c.,  delightful 
places  of  resort.  More  interesting,  however, 
is  a spot  to  be  found  close  by, — I refer  to  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Peter’s,  where  is  the  grave  of 
Goethe’s  mother.  The  Church  of  St.  Peter  (on 
the  Schaefergasse)  possesses  but  little  of  interest 
to  the  stranger.  Its  graveyard,  however,  now 
transformed  into  a pleasant  public  garden, — 
another  excellent  example  for  the  corporations 
of  English  towns, — contains  some  curious  ancient 
gravestones,  monuments,  and  sculptures.  The 
tomb  of  the  mother  of  Germany’s  greatest  poet, 
however,  is  its  chief  attraction,  and  will  not  fail 
to  be  visited  by  all  admirers  of  the  bard.  The 
“ Frau  Rath,”  as  Frankforters  delight  to  call 
her  (born  on  the  17th  of  February,  1731),  died 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1808.  Her  grave  is 
I found  to  the  right  on  entering  the  garden  from 
1 the  Schaefergasse.  It  is  neatly  surrounded  with 
stones,  and  at  tho  head  is  planted  a weeping 
willow.  Goethe’s  mother  had  a great  influence 
on  tho  intellectual  development  of  her  gifted 
eon.  Tho  poet  himself  said  of  her:  — 

“ You  Mutter  ha!i  ieh  die  Xatar 
Und  Lu.st  zu  fabulireti : 

Von  Vttter  hab  ich  die  Statur 
j Uud  des  Lebons  eroater  Fiifren." 

“ From  my  mother  I have  inherited  my  nature 
and  the  love  of  the  romantic ; from  my  father 
my  stature  and  tho  more  earnest  characteristics 
of  my  life.”  Goethe  himself  did  not  have  the 
onjoyuieut  of  the  beautiful  promenades  that 
later  were  created  around  the  city  of  his  birth. 
In  his  days  the  worthy  citizens  wandered  out  of 
the  city  gates,  across  the  river,  and  to  tho  shades 
of  the  forest  beyond  to  find  enjoyment  and 
recreation.  Even  now  the  forest  is  the  goal  of 
thousands  of  persons  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
though  the  modern  institutions,  the  Zoological 
and  the  Palm  Gardens,  attract  the  more 
aristocratic  crowds.  But  the  Anlageu  remain 
the  most  popular  promenading  ground  for  the 
citizens  on  Sundays,  the  wander-ground  for  the 
idler  and  tho  poet,  and  the  playground  for  the 
nurses  and  children  during  the  days  of  the  week. 
The  planners  of  English  towns  would  do  well 
to  study  the  pleasant  promenades  and  parks  of 
Continental  cities ; they  would  find  much  to 
admire,  and  much  worthy  of  adoption.  They 
would  learn  how  to  make  a provincial  town  a 
pleasant  and  attractive  place,  and  to  give  the 
dwellers  thereof  beautiful  parks  and  promenades 
that  every  one  could  enjoy,  instead  of,  as  is 
often  the  case,  large  parka  at  so  great  a distance 
that  but  few  can  enjoy  them  except  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  In  Frankfort,  from  the  old 
ramparts  have  been  created  the  charming 
jiromeuades  that  we  have  attempted  to  describe 
as  tho  Green  Girdle  of  Health. 


A Memorial  Pulpit  has  been  erected  in 
the  parish  church  of  Slough,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  architect,  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Henry  Terry,  of  the  Lambeth-road.  Tho  mate-i 
rials  are  alabaster,  rose  antique,  and  Derbyshire 
red  fossil  marble  oolumus,  and  marble  mosaic. 
This  church  will  be  consecrated  on  Tuesday,  the 
21tli  instant,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 


AN  IDLER  IN  PARIS  AND  ITS  SHOW. 

I FIND  myself  still  loitering  by  Mr.  Hans 
Makart’s  great  work  in  the  Austrian  depart- 
ment, the  “Entry  of  Charles  V.  into  Antwerp.” 
Of  course  this  picture  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  maioy  objecting  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  light  “amber”  tint  that 
pervades  it ; others,  that  notwithstanding  the 
wonderful  unity  and  clever  grouping  of  the 
crowd,  the  faces  do  not  seem  to  express  either 
astonishment  or  curiosity ; indeed,  one  critic 
thus  expresses  himself, — “ Thi.s  enormous  canvas 
is  rather  a splendid  operatic  decoration  tlian  a 
picture.”  This  I do  not  iu  the  least  agree  with, 
and  that  its  merit  is  acknowledged  is  proved 
by  Mr.  Hans  Makart  having  been  awarded  the 
gold  medal. 

The  other  gentleman  who  shares  this  honour 
with  Mr.  Makart  is  Mr.  Matejko  (a  Pole  from 
Cracow,  but  long  known  and  appreciated  in 
France).  He,  also,  exposes  a very  large  and 
important  picture,  the  “ Union  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania,” — the  subject,  the  Diets  of  Poland, 
where  the  turbulent  Palatines  delighted  to 
display  their  opulence  and  tho  splendour  of 
their  attire,  gives  great  scope  to  the  artist,  as 
does  his  “ Benediction  d'uno  Cloche  aCracovie.” 
Tho  “ Baptism  of  King  Stephen  of  Hungary,” 
by  a Hungarian, — Gyulo  Benoyur, — is  also  a 
very  remarkable  work.  The  gorgeous  tone  of 
the  vestments,  the  expression  of  the  prelate’s 
face  as  he  blesses  the  kneeling  king,  imbues  tho 
whole  with  life-like  reality.  Munkaesy,  another 
Hungarian,  has  attracted  considerable  notice 
by  his  “ Milton  when  Blind  dictating  ‘ Paradise 
Lost  ’ to  his  Daughters.”  Milton  is  sitting  in 
an  arm-chair  with  Lis  face  towards  ns  bent 
downwards,  his  three  daughters  are  grouped 
round  a table  near  him.  Oue  is  writing,  one 
spinning,  and  the  other, — the  prettiest  one, — 
looking  on  and  listening.  Over  the  whole  picture 
Munkaesy  has  thrown  that  grey  yet  warm, 
obscure  yet  lively,  tone  he  seems  to  possess  the 
secret  of.  The  picture  has  been  purchased  for 
the  Lennox  Museum  at  Now  York.  One  corner 
of  the  saloon  has  a melancholy  interest,  for  the 
young  artist  whose  pictures  occupy  it  is  no 
more.  One  subject  of  which  Mr.  Cermack  has 
given  a touching  representation  is  a wounded 
Montenegrin,  whose  comrades  are  bearing  him 
back  on  a brancard  of  branches  and  leaves,  and 
above  him  are  placed  those  arms  from  which  a 
Montenegrin  is  never  separated.  The  other 
picture,  “The  Return  Home,”  shows  some  un- 
happy Herzegovinians,  who  find  on  their  return 
their  houses  in  ruins  and  their  fields  devastated. 

That  which  so  singularly  strikes  one  in  the 
Austrian  school  of  art  is  its  grandeur ; its 
Velasquez  tone  of  colouring ; its  aiming  after 
something  higher  than,  perhaps,  the  artist  is 
able  to  carry  out,  but  who  yet  convinces  you  the 
aim  is  there,  and  carries  you  beyond  the  actual 
representation  to  the  inspiration,  and  makes  one 
think  with  Tennyson,  slightly  altered,  “We 
need  must  love  the  highest  when  we  feci  it.” 

But  in  every  department  Austria  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  her  achievements  : her  glass,  her 
jewelry,  her  bookbinding,  wbicdi  latter  is  a per- 
fect mai'vel. 

To  the  glass  exhibit  we  naturally  first  direct 
our  steps,  and  on  every  side  see  the  loveliest  tints, 
from  palest  piuk  to  deepest  rose,  like  tho  heart 
and  leaf  of  that  flower  ; deep  royal  purple  blue, 
the  turquoise,  and  the  hue  of  the  Neapolitan  sky ; 
green,  from  the  dark  shade  of  the  forest-leaf  to 
the  pale  tinge  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  ; jewelled, 
enamelled,  glittering  goblets  and  vases,  cup  and 
beaker,  glowing  with  the  varying  hues  of  the 
rainbow,  or  again  with  the  changing  light  of  the 
opal,  greet  the  eye.  The  form  and  designs  of 
their  greatest  works  are  d la  Renaissance,  and 
taken  from  models  in  the  Gallery  of  Apollo  at 
the  Louvre  and  the  Museum  at  Vienna,  wliich 
possesses  magnificent  specimens  of  old  work. 
The  glass  itself  is  very  pure  and  clear,  aud  the 
engraving  on  it  is  very  fine. 

But  every  stylo  iu  its  turn  invites  and  cl.aima 
attention,  from  “ show  ” pieces,  such  as  urns 
executed  after  designs  by  Professor  II.  Herdtle ; 
some  flattened  ainphorm,  after  J.  Salle,  orna- 
mented with  handles  iu  enamelled  silver;  tho 
fine  jug  and  goblet  incrusted  with  precious 
stones,  having  at  the  base  beautiful  little 
silver  figures  emblematical  of  the  rivers  Wieu 
aud  Danube,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Lobmeyer 
(whose  entire  exhibit  is  very  perfect)  to  the 
U6tel  do  Ville  of  Vienna,  down  to  the  huge 
Scandiuavian-lookiug  drinking-horn  that  only 
some  mighty  Viking  of  old  could  have  drained 
to  the  dregs. 


We  pass  on  to  look  at  the  porcelain,  which  is 
nob  only  very  beautiful,  both  in  form  and  colour- 
ing, bub  also  very  reasonable. 

Fischer  & Mieg  have  a very  interesting  ex- 
hibit : their  establishment  is,  in  some  measure,  I 
believe,  a sort  of  Austrian  “ S^vre8,”  aud  1,200 
workmen  are  constantly  employed  there.  Tho 
Austrian  jewelry  is  very  cheap,  and  Messrs. 
Markowitch  are  especially  to  be  commended. 

The  bookbinding  is  very  remarkable.  The 
leather-work,  the  incrustations  of  enamel,  the 
silver-work,  mixed  with  it,  make  them  things  of 
sufficient  beauty  and  value  to  ho  handed  down 
as  heirlooms  in  a family.  As  workers  in  iron  tho 
Austrians  also  excel.  In  plying,  bending,  chisel- 
ling, rounding  it,  iu  making  it  take  every  conceiv- 
able form,  they  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  I heard 
the  other  day,  though  I know  not  how  true  it  be, 
that  they  have  discovered  some  means  of  working 
the  slag  or  refuse  iron  into  a fibre  softer  and 
more  flexible  than  silk,  and  that  it  may  be  woven 
into  dress  material.  However,  as  I have  not 
seen  any  specimen  of  the  kind,  I will  not  voucli 
for  the  truth  of  the  statement.  The  furniture, 
the  rich  brocaded  silks,  the  stamped  velvets,  the 
hand-made  lace  sent  from  tho  mountains  of 
Bohemia,  a magnificently  chiselled  silver  coffer 
belonging  to  the  Emperor,  tho  endless  pretty 
little  “ nothings  ” peculiar  to  Vienna, — each  in 
turn  claims  attention  ; aud  then  we  pass  on  to  the 
extraordinary  exhibit  Mr.  Louis  A.  Goldschmidt 
oilers  us  of  opals  from  the  mines  of  Lubnik  and 
Eperies,  near  Kaschan,  in  Hungary.  Hungary 
is,  I believe,  the  only  country  in  Europe  where 
opal-mines  exist,  or,  at  all  events,  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal spot  (with  Australia)  in  the  world  where  the 
finest  ones  are  found.  Hero  we  have  before  us 
pieces  of  the  rock  with  the  opals  still  embedded 
iu  them,  and  which  look,  ere  they  are  cut  and 
polished,  like  bits  of  blanMnan>je.  Then  a sew 
idea  has  been  inaugurated,  the  opal  and  rock 
are  cut  and  partly  combined  together,  and  tho 
metallic  colours  of  tho  rock  give  a singular 
appearance  to  tho  jewel.  There  is  also  a rare 
specimen  of  a black  opal, — one  nearly  green, — 
one  nearly  red,  and  one  immense  stone,  sup- 
posed to  bo  the  largest  one  known,  which  is 
uncut,  though  polished,  aud  is  valued  at  8,0001. 

To  end  a pleasant  day  we  wander  away  to  tho 
French  exhibition  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts, 
which  was  first  pressed  upon  my  notice  by  read- 
ing one  of  the  very  delightful  articles  of  an 
American  gentleman,  who  writes  under  the7t07»4 
de  plume  of  “Broadbrim,”  and  who  is  as  well 
known  and  esteemed  iu  the  circles  of  New  York 
and  Paris  for  his  genial  social  qualities  as  for  his 
keen  intellect.  I canuot  do  better  than  quote 
his  own  words  : — “ Close  to  tho  main  hall  on  tho 
north-west  end  of  the  Exhibition  building,  and 
immediately  adjoining  the  British  department, 
is  a rare  exhibition  of  statuary  by  the  modern 
artists  of  France,  but  it  is  not  of  this  that  I now 
propose  to  speak,  but  of  a little  exhibit  iu  a room 
on  the  left  of  rare  aud  exceptional  merit. 
Thousands  daily  pass  it  by  ; no  statues  mounted 
on  pedestals  attract  them,  no  splendid  pictures 
challenge  their  admiration.  There  is  nothing 
here  but  a few  books,  manuscripts,  aud  medals. 
Only  this  and  nothing  more.  Yet  in  these  low 
and  unpretending  cases  are  priceless  treasures 
richer  than  Pluto’s  mine,  nob  treasures  of  silver 
and  gold,  not  jewels,  not  costly  array,  but  rare 
books  and  curious  old  manuscripts,  whose  is- 
tories  go  back  into  tho  very  twilight  of  im 
The  mere  pleasure-seeker  and  sigiit-seer  a 
bettor  pass  on  his  way,  for  tliis  exhibition  a 
no  attraction  for  him  ; but  it  is  sacred  as  Mecca 
to  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters.  This  is  tho 
exhibit  of  the  French  Bibliotheqne,  and  of  manu- 
scripts — some  of  them  so  old  that  we  have  no 
authentic  history  of  the  pco])lo  by  whom  they 
wero  originally  written.  They  arc  Egyjitiau, 
Assyrian,  Greek,  Persian,  Arabic,  aud  Hebrew. 
Before  me  is  a contract  for  a piece  of  land, 
written  500  years  before  tho  birth  of  Christ, 
every  character  as  bright  and  clear  as  if  cut  by 
an  engraver's  tool.  The  cases  are  full  of  rare 
reprints  of  works — choice  specimens  of  that  art 
which  has  made  immortal  the  names  of  Gutten- 
berg  aud  Faust.  Eight  royally  here  an  ancicut 
Tlieban  bears  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  his 
departed  wife,  aud  yet,  when  this  hoary  manu- 
script was  indited.  Queen  Esther  was  pleading 
for  the  life  of  her  people  before  the  great  King 
Ahasuerus.  Hear  the  dead  man  speak  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  thirty  centuries,  and  listen 
to  the  testimony  with  which  he  has  embalmed 
in  immortality  the  gentle  mouinry  of  this  fair 
Theban  wife.  " She  was  comely  to  look  upon,” 
says  the  chronicler,  “ and  of  temper,  so  sweet 
aud  placid  that  iu  all  her  life  I never  saw  it 
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ruffled.  She  was  kind  and  ckaritable  and 
loving,  and  of  life  so  pure  and  holy  that  the 
breath  of  suspicion  or  scandal  never  assailed 
her.”  Three  thousand  years  have  passed  since 
tins  grand  testimony  of  virtue  and  love  was 
written.  Tlie  race  to  which  she  belonged  has 
been  anuihilated  and  blotted  out.  The  sands  of 
the  desert  roll  like  aii  angry  sea  over  the 
proudest  of  its  imperial  cities.  Yet  surviving 
the  history  of  its  magnates  and  kings  is  this 
shining  tablet  to  the  virtues  of  a Thebau  wife, 
whose  holy  life  is  thus  immortalised,  but  whose 
name  is  unfortunately  lost  to  posterity  for  ever. 
Near  by  is  a will  written  about  the  time  that 
Hiram  was  preparing  the  stones  which  were 
used  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  characters 
are  Greek,  and  the  oldest  known  to  literature. 
It  was  made  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  before 
Homer  had  written  the  “ Iliad,”  aud  whilst 
philosophy  was  yet  a stranger  to  the  sacred 
groves  of  the  Academy.  Not  only  houses  and 
laud.s  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  dainty  Cypriot  dame, 
but  stores  of  jewels  and  gold  that  might  have 
furnished  the  outfit  for  “the  Queen  of  Sheba.” 

Here,  also,  in  a brief  space,  Franco  has  en- 
sbriued  her  immortal  dead,  aud  here  she  has 
preserved  in  gold  and  silver  and  bronze  the 
heads  of  those  who,  through  all  past  time,  have 
built  up  her  greatness  and  her  glory.  The 
memory  of  her  emperors  aud  her  kings  receives 
no  more  gracious  tribute  than  that  accorded  to 
her  philosophers  aud  scholars,  and  the  men 
whoso  humanity  and  self-sacrifice  have  earned 
an  enduring  immortality.  Ludovicus  Magnus 
is  near  to  the  gentle  Molancthon,  and  the  little 
Corsican  captain,  wlio  rose  to  imperial  power 
and  died  at  last  a captive  and  in  exile,  lies 
quietly  beside  Pascal,  from  whoso  bed  of  agony 
came  forth  the  noblest  and  sublimest  philosophy 
of  France. 

The  horse-show,  which  has  been  held  on  the 
Esplanade  des  luvalides,  has  just  come  to  an 
end.  About  1,000  horses, — belonging  to  France, 
England,  llussia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Hungary, 
Italy,  and  Denmark, — were  there  congregated. 
The  costumes  of  the  various  men  who  take  care 
of  them  rendered  the  exhibition  rather  pic- 
turesque. The  Hungarians  have  a sort  of  brown 
vest  with  white  tunic;  the  Bretons,  round 
jackets;  the  French,  a kind  of  somi-military 
uniform;  the  Russian  inmjiks,  red  and  black, 
with  peacock’s  feathers  in  their  caps.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  horses  there  was  a Russian 
horse  called  Drouzo,  black  as  jet,  graceful  as  an 
Arab,  aud  gentle  as  a child.  Ho  has  been  all 
through  the  last  Russo-Turko  campaign,  and 
boro  his  imperial  master,  Duke  Nicholas,  safely 
across  the  Balkans. 

_A  very  pretty  sight  was  a Russian  drosky, 
with  blue  and  silver  harness,  aud  three  “ dappled 
greys”  to  conduct  it. 

The  postponement  of  the  distributiou  of  the 
prizes  has  boon  a cause  of  great  anuoyance  to 
many  here,  and  poor  M.  Krantz  has  not  had 
the  most  enviable  life  l.ately.  But  I must  say, 
1 think  the  date  he  has  choseu  a wise  aud 
rational  one,  however  little  my  opinion  may 
be  ill  unison  with  that  of  the  majority. 


FROM  LIVERPOOL. 

Tjik  annual  picture  exhibition  at  Liverpool, 
npeued  the  otlier  day  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
may  probably  be  safely  characterised  as  the 
best  “ annual  ” exhibition  of  the  kind  that  lias 
been  held  in  any  provincial  town.  A good  many 
of  the  most  striking  works  from  both  the 
Academy  aud  Grosvenor  Gallery  exhibitions  of 
this  year  have  found  their  way  there,  including 
Leighton’s  “Winding  the  Skein,”  Tadema’s 
“ Sculptor’s  Model,”  Watts’s  “ Deatli  aud 
Time,”  Burne  Jones’s  “ Laus  Veneris,”  Ac. ; but 
in  addition  to  these  and  other  centres  of  interest, 
there  is  also  a very  high  average  of  merit  and 
interest  in  the  collection  generally,  and  a re- 
inarkablo  scarcity  of  bad  pictures.  This  is  the 
more  gratifying,  as  some  of  the  previous  exhi- 
bitions since  the  revival  of  the  annual  oxhibi- 
tion  were  so  exceedingly  medioci’e,  and  the  taste 
and  judgment  dis[)!ayed  in  the  choice  of  pictures 
I)urchased  for  the  town  so  more  than  doubtful, 
as  to  givo  rather  poor  promise  for  the  futuro  of 
Liverpool  iu  these  matters.  But  this  year’s 
exhibition  is  a great  step  in  advance,  and  we 
may  confidently  hope  that  this  great  commei'cial 
centre  will  now  hold  its  own  a-s  an  artistic  centre 
also  in  the  provinces.  It  would  be  a good  step, 
Jiowover,  to  begin  by  getting  rid  (if  possible)  of 
three-fourths  of  the  pictures  which  in  previous 
yoar.s  have  been  purchased  or  presented  as  con- 
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tributions  to  the  formation  of  a permanent 
gallery  of  art  in  the  town,  and  which  in  regard 
to  such  an  object  are  of  no  value  whatever,  and 
in  oue  or  two  instances  show  an  absurd  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  whoever  has  been 
responsible  for  their  acquisition.  The  ventila- 
tion of  the  galleries  should  be  ameliorated  as 
soon  as  possible;  they  Lave  unfortunately  other 
defects  which  it  is  too  late  to  mend,  bub  this 
particular  ill  may  be  modified.  It  appears,  by 
the  way,  that  Mr.  Tadema  has  given  dire  offence 
to  the  moralities  of  some  of  the  natives  of  Liver- 
pool by  his  picture  before  mentioned,  and  quite 
a storm  in  a saucer  was  raised  over  it  by 
moral  and  ioclignanb  correspondents  in  the  local 
journals.  It  is  a pity  that  people  who  do  not 
understand  what  pictures  are  made  for  should 
be  allowed  to  go  into  exhibitions.  Could  not  a 
test  examination  bo  established  in  a few  brief 
and  pointed  questions,  the  satisfactory  reply  to 
which  should  be  the  condition  of  entrance  ? 

The  group  of  buildings  now  formed  by  the 
Brown  Museum,  the  Picton  Reading-room,  aud 
the  Walker  Art  Gallery  (all,  it  maybe  observed, 
named  after  munificent  townsmen  of  Liverpool) 
is  an  unusual  one  to  come  upon,  and  only  wants 
a little  of  being  a very  effective  combination. 
The  good  effect  which  it  lias  partly  arises  from 
the  combination  of  a formal  style  with  an  infor- 
mality  of  grouping;  the  Library  and  tlio  Art 
Gallery  standing  at  an  angle  to  one  another, 
and  connected  by  the  circular  Reading-room. 
Tlio  latter,  with  its  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  has  a very  elegant  appearance ; it  is, 
however,  n pity  that  the  roof  is  so  low  as  not  to 
show  as  part  of  the  design,  and  the  building 
has  the  appearance  of  wanting  a finish  to  it. 
The  other  two  buildings  are  somewhat  common, 
place  in  detail,  but  still  the  whole  has  a stately 
effect,  especially  now  that  the  masonry  is  still 
fresh  and  new.  The  Art  Gallery  has  its  statuary 
decoration  also,  which  lias  been  before  men- 
tioned  in  our  columns  ; but  the  great  building 
opposite  still  remains  undecorated  with  the 
sculpture  which  Elmes  designed  to  bo  its  crown- 
ing beauty.  Wo  have  often  called  attention  to 
this,  and  we  fear  it  is  likely  that  wo  shall  often 
have  to  do  so  again.  It  is  surprising  that  a 
town  which  seems  so  desirous  to  take  rank  as 
an  artistic  place  should  thus  persistently  neglect 
the  completion  of  its  greatest  building. 

Opposite  to  St.  George’s  Hall  the  addition 
to  the  London  and  North-Western  Company’s 
Railway  Station  is  slowly  progressing.  •The 
addition  consists  in  nothing  less  than  doubling 
the  size  of  the  station  by  the  erection  of  a 
second  span  of  iron  roof  alongside  of  the  exist- 
ing one,  the  present  roof  of  which  replaced,  not 
BO  many  years  since,  a previous  one  of  smaller 
span,  but  which  was  considered  in  its  day  one 
of  the  best  efforts  of  modern  engineering  in  this 
class  of  structure.  To  facilitate  egress  from  the 
enlarged  station,  a great  part  of  the  tunnel 
leading  out  of  it  has  been  enlarged,  or  rather 
turned  from,  a tunnel  into  a catting.  At  pre- 
sent the  majority  of  the  roof  principals  of  the 
new  half  of  tho  new  station  are  up.  How  the 
front  is  to  be  finished  there  is  as  yet  no  indica- 
tion ; it  can  hardly  bo  by  another  hotel,  con- 
siclei-ing  the  great  size  of  that  which  forms  the 
front  to  tbo  existing  station.  While  on  railway 
matters,  we  may  mention  that  the  now  station 
at  Birkenhead  is  now  open,  wliicli  brings  the 
train  service  from  Chester  and  other  parts  of 
the  country  directly  to  the  gates  of  the  principal 
river  ferry.  The  new  station  has  a double  span 
iron  roof  of  simple  construction,  aud  very  light; 
there  has  been  some  attempt  at  architectural 
treatment  of  the  substructure  iu  a semi-Gothic 
taste,  not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  though 
more  might  have  been  made  of  it  with  tho 
same  materials.  The  defect  of  the  station  is 
that  the  covered  portion  is  not  long  enough  to 
take  any  but  a rather  short  train  fully  under 
cover;  a great  deficiency  in  a new  station.  It 
is,  however,  a great  and  much-needed  improve- 
ment on  tho  dingy  and  confined  establishment 
which  has  long  served  Birkenhead  for  a railway 
station. 

There  is  a continued  progress  in  Liverpool 
street  architecture.  A new  Stock  Exchange  and 
Corn  Exchange  ai-o  both  in  courso  of  erection ; 
in  the  latter,  which  is  still  in  an  early  stage,  Mi\ 
Horublower’s  patent  fireproof  construction, 
which  has  been  a good  deal  spoken  of  in  con- 
nexion with  this  class  of  construction,  is  em- 
ployed. The  Stock  Exchange  bixilding,  near 
the  Exchange,  is  iu  an  advanced  stage,  and,  in 
fact,  nearly  complete,  externally.  Its  connexion 
with  the  adjacent  buildings  affords  rather  a 
ludicrous  instance  of  the  effect  which  considera- 
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tions  of  property  interest  sometimes  exercise  : 
upon  architectural  appearance.  The  site  is  close  : 
to  the  corner  of  Dale-street  aud  Exchange-  ■ 
street,  and  the  promoters  of  the  building  wished  : 
naturally  to  make  an  angle  building  of  it,  and  ] 
give  it  two  fronts,  but  on  the  Exchange-street  ( 
side  there  intervened  a very  narrow  slice  of  old  j 
building  consisting  of  small  shops  only  a few  ; 
feet  deep  from  the  frontage : the  holders  of  i 
which  property,  supposing  it  a sine  qu&  non  for  t 
the  Stock  Exchange  building,  were  so  exorbitant  t 
in  their  demands  that  it  was  ultimately  deter-  - 
mined  to  dispense  with  the  frontage,  and  the  3 
new  building  was  carried  up  in  the  rear  of  the  ; 
shops,  rising  considerably  above  them ; and  it  t 
now  presents  the  absurd  spectacle  of  a large  3 
block  of  new  work  with  an  exceedingly  tliin  1 
slice  of  dingy  brick  building  clinging  to  its  3 
side.  In  regard  to  architectural  improvement,  , 
the  result  is  very  unfortunate,  aud  it  is  a pity  r 
that  powers  were  not  obtained  to  compel  the  > 
sale  of  tho  old  property  on  the  ground  of  public  ? 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  town,  as  the  3 
whole  of  Exchange-street  has  been  rebuilt  iu  1 
recent  times  except  this  portion,  and  it  must  be 
exceedingly  difficult  for  any  one  to  know  what  t 
to  make  of  it  now.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  1 
which  a little  despotism  would  be  of  advantage  3 
to  architecture,  as  it  often  has  been  before. 


THE  CITY  TEMPLE,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT.  ’ 
The  City  Temple,  which  has  been  closed  J 
since  tho  last  Sunday  in  July,  in  order  that  the  1 
decorative  details  origmally  proposed  by  the  c 
architects  of  tho  building,  Messrs.  Lockwood  & ij 
Mawson,  might  bo  completed,  will  be  opened  i 
again  on  the  29th  of  September.  Tho  a.ssocia- . 
tions  of  this  edifice  are  closely  connected  with  i 
tho  growth  of  Nonconformity  in  London.  If  we  ^ 
say  it  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  oldest  Con- 1 
gregational  Church  in  London,  it  may  perhaps  ; 
surprise  some  pensons,  but  it  is  consonant  with  ’ 
fact.  Tho  congregation  which  owns  this  edifice  1 
was  first  founded  iu  tho  yoar  161-2,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Goodwin,  as  the  tablet  erected  in  the  principal  1 
vestibule,  by  Mr.  Physick,  of  Marylebone,  shows.  = 
The  inscription  says  : — 

“ The  Church  first  met  in  Anchor  Lane,  Thames  Street ; 
Thence  removed  iu  ViT'i,  to  Paved  Alley,  Lime  Street ; 

Thence  in  1755,  to  Miles  Lane  ; 

Thence  in  176G,  to  Camomile  Street; 
from 

tbcQce  iu  1819,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Joux  Co-iitox, 
to  the  Poultry,  Cheapsidc  ; 

And  thence  in  1873,  under  the  ministry  of 
.losErn  Pabkkb,  D.D., 
to  tho  south-western  end  of  llulborii  Viaduct.” 

The  congregation  assembled  in  Anchor-lano  i 
had  beou  gathered  by  tho  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  - 
Goodwin,  soon  after  his  return  from  Holland,  at  : 
the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  161-0.  ' 
Ibnext  worshipped  at  a meeting-house  in  Paved-  - 
alley.  Lime-street,  erected  about  tho  time  of -1 
King  Charles’s  Indulgence,  iu  1672.  The  Church  1 
in  Lime-street  continued  to  flourish  under  Dr.  • 
Thomas  Goodwin,  Dr.  Thomas  Harrison,  Thomas  : 
Mallery,  John  Collins,  Francis  Howel,  John  i 
King,  Nathaniel  Mather,  Robert  Trail,  and  a r 
succession  of  valuable  ministers,  till  Christmas,  ' 
1755,  when  the  congregation  had  to  quit,  as  tho  - 
East  India  Company  purchased  the  site.  Mr.  • 
Richardson,  the  pastor  from  1736,  then  re.signed;  ; 
the  church  and  congregation  divided.  One  part  tj 
went  to  Artillery-street,  where  Mr.  Richardson  li 
resumed  tho  pastoral  office.  That  which  was  ‘ 
considered  the  largest  branch  removed  to  Milos- 1 
laue,  where  they  worshipped  on  Sunday  morn-  . 
ing  in  tho  meeting-house  of  Mr.  Jollie’s  congre-  '- 
gabion.  The  church  books  were  retained  by  this  ; 
branch  of  the  division,  and  are  now  in  the  pos-  i 
session  of  the  City  Temple.  The  cougregatiou  r 
next  erected  a new  meeting-house  in  Camomile-  ■ 
street,  opened  iu  1766, — “ a good  brick  building  ' 
of  moderate  size,  with  three  galleries.”  During  t 
Mr.  Clayton’s  ministry  (1805-18-1-7),  the  church  1 
rapidly  increased,  and  in  1819  the  Poultry  } 
Chapel  was  erected.  Mr.  Claytouwas  succeeded  v; 
by  Mr.  Bergnc,  who  resigned  iu  1853  to  accept  n 
the  pose  of  Secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  :i 
Bible  Society,  which  position  ho  still  holds.  The  il 
]attei'’s  successor,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  1 
Spence,  commenced  his  ministry  at  the  Poultry  }l 
Chapel  in  June,  185 1-,  aud  resigned  in  1866, 
when  he  went  to  the  Old  Gravel  Pits  Church,  1) 
Hackney.  Then  followed  a vacancy  of  three  i: 
years.  j 

We  come  now  to  deal  with  the  immediate  ' 
past  and  the  present  time.  After  negotiations  r 
extending  over  three  years,  they  were  at  last  • 
brought  to  a successful  issue  by  Dr.  Parker  3 
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acce2iting  the  pastorate  in  September,  1869, 
upon  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  church 
should  “ embrace  tl)o  earliest  approjn-iate 
opportunity  to  sell  the  jiroperty  [the  Poultry 
i Clinpel],  and  erect  a noble  structure  on  the  best 
i available  site  that  could  bo  obtained.”  Dr. 
j Parker  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  Poultry 
' Chapel  on  September  19th,  1869.  The  consent 
' of  the  Charity  Commissioners  having  been 
1 obtained,  the  property  was  sold  by  public 
I auction  on  May  21st,  1872,  realising  the  magni- 
I ficent  sum  of  50,200Z.,  tlio  London  Joint-Stock 
! Bank  being  the  purchasers.  That  company 
immediately  utilised  the  building  by  converting 
I what  was  once  a church  into  a bank,  leaving  all 
the  exterior  walls  in  their  entirety,  but  fitting 
up  a gallery  and  all  accessories  required  in  a 
banking  establishment. 

The  Charity  Commissioners,  before  consent- 
ing to  the  sale,  insisted  upon  another  site  being 
secured,  and  provision  made  for  conducting  the 
services  in  the  interim  in  a suitable  place. 
Turned  out  of  the  Poultry  Chapel,  the  congrega- 
tion found  temporary  accommodation  for  morn- 
ing service  iu  the  great  hall  of  Cannon- 
street  Hotel,  and  at  Exeter  Hall  for  the  evening. 
The  congregation  had  been  successful  iu  securing 
the  convenient  and  central  site  the  City  Temple 
occupies,  from  the  City  Corporation,  for  a sum 
of  25,000L  The  preliminary  arrangements 
being  quickly  completed,  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Biuney  at  tho 
base  of  the  tower,  on  May  19th,  1873.  Twelve 
months  after,  on  May  19th,  187-1,  the  church 
was  opened  for  public  worship. 

The  City  Temple  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  Holborn  Viaduct,  and  immediately  to  the 
oast  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn.  The  foundations 
are  30  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Viaduct.  Tho 
edifice  consists  of  two  stories,  tho  lower  being 
of  tho  Kuman  Doric,  and  the  upper  of  tho 
Corinthian  order.  It  bears  favourable  compari- 
son with  the  rest  of  the  baildiugs  iuits  vicinity. 
The  centre  of  tho  principal  front  is  formed  by  a 
recessed  portico,  and  at  tho  north-west  angle 
there  rises  a square  tower,  surmounted  by 
a belfry,  and  capped  by  a dome,  the  elevation 
of  which  is  125  ft.  from  the  Viaduct.  On  tho 
ground-floor  are  five  doors,  which  give  access  to 
a vestibule,  from  which,  on  each  side,  a stair- 
case leads  to  the  gallery.  Tho  breadth  of  the 
building  is  78  ft. ; height,  50  ft.  ; length,  1-17  ft. 
The  whole  area  of  the  building,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  staircases  in  the  four  angles, — a 
spaee  120  ft.  in  length,  and  63  ft.  in  width, — is 
utilised  for  seats,  and  provides,  with  the  gal- 
leries running  round  three  sides  of  tho  great 
hall,  sitting  accommodation  for  2,500  persons. 
Tliere  being  eleven  windows  on  each  side,  and 
five  over  tho  front  doors,  there  is  no  want  of 
liglit  and  ventilation.  The  basement  contains 
a schoolroom,  61  ft.  by  57  ft-,  and  18  ft.  iu 
height;  also  a ladies’  committee  room,  41ft.  by 
25  ft. 

The  circular  stained-glass  window  of  the 
south  wall  was  presented  to  the  Temple  by  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Exeter,  and  has  been  put 
in  since  the  opening  of  tho  building.  Tho  six- 
teen memoriai  windows  of  the  clearstory,  erected 
at  the  expense  of  some  private  friends  of  Dr. 
Parker’s,  wore  unveiled  on  March  11, 1877.  The 
windows  are  semicircular  iu  form,  and  at  con- 
siderable height  from  the  floor.  Eight  are 
entirely  decorative  in  design ; tho  other  eight 
contain  winged  seated  figures  representing  tho 
virtues  : Patience  (dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Pvichard  Baxter);  Charity  (dedicated  to  John 
Bunyan)  ; Truth  (to  George  Whitefield)  ; 
Cliastity  (to  Anne  Askew)  ; Wisdom  (to  John 
Howe)  ; Hope  (to  Charles  Wesley)  ; Faith  (to 
John  Wesley)  ; and  Temperance  (dedicated  to 
Oliver  Cromwell)  ; Charity,  Truth,  Hope,  and 
Faith  being  female  figures.  The  building  being 
of  a quasi-classic  type,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
tho  figures  approach  the  same  style,  and  so  to 
depart  from  the  description  of  glass  usually 
used  for  non-secular  purposes.  All  the  glass  is 
pot-metal,  without  any  enamel.  The  cartoons 
were  drawn  by  Mr.  Walter  Hensman,  and  the 
glass  was  executed  by  Messrs.  W.  Phillips  & 
Son. 

To  mark  its  interest  in  the  movement,  the 
Corporation  of  the  City,  by  a vote  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  of  fifty-six  to  thirty-two,  pre- 
sented to  the  Temple  a pulpit  of  iulaid  marble, 
at  a cost  of  300  guineas. 

Tlio  organ,  placed  iu  a recess  behind  the 
pnlpit,  and  pronounced  by  a competent  autho- 
rity to  bo  “ as  beautifully  voiced  and  evenly 
balanced  as  any  in  the  City  churches,”  was 
ilt  by  Messrs.  Forster  & Andrews,  of  Hull, 


and  was  opened  on  May  1,  1876.  The  case  has 
circular  towers,  and  is  carried  out  in  pitch-pine. 
Tho  front  pipes  are  decorated.  The  whole  of 
the  bellows,  feeders,  and  hydraulic  engines 
are  placed  in  the  basement  of  tho  building, 
from  which  the  wind  is  conveyed,  through 
metal  tubes,  upwards  of  50  ft.,  to  tho  organ. 
There  is  pneumatic  movement  to  tho  great 
manuals  and  all  couplers  iu  connexion  there- 
with. 

Tho  entire  cost  of  this  building  was  56,5371.. 
exclusive  of  the  organ,  pulpit,  aud  memorial 
windows ; which  sum  includes  25,0001.  for  the 
land,  26,4441.  for  the  contract  with  Messrs.  George 
Myers  & Sons,  the  commission  for  the  architects, 
and  1,5001.  for  one  aud  a half  year’s  giound-reut 
to  the  City  during  the  erection  of  the  building. 
Towards  this  sum,  the  committee  had  in  hand 

50.8501.,  which  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  , 
Poultry  Chapel,  leaving  a deficiency  of  nearly 

6.0001.,  which,  has  since  been  covered  by  sub- ' 
scriptions. 

This  year  has  been  chosen  for  completing  the 
building  in  order  to  pay  a mark  of  respect  to 
Dr.  Parker,  who  on  the  8th  of  November  will 
oompleto  his  twenty  - fifth  year  as  a Con- 
gregational  minister — in  Banbury,  Manchester, 
and  London.  Tho  architectural  reason  for 
delaying  the  comifietion  until  now  is  that  it  was 
desirable  to  allow  a building  of  such  magnitude 
time  to  settle  and  to  perfectly  dry  before 
putting  the  finishing  touch  to  its  internal 
decoration.  The  funds  required  for  the  purpose, 
about  3,0001.,  will  be  collected  by  spontaneous 
contribution. 

The  works  on  the  point  of  completion,  the  con- 
tractors being  Messrs.  W.  Phillips  & Son,  include 
the  construction  of  a gallery  around  most  of  the 
area  of  the  large  school-room ; ei-ecting  and 
furnishing  private  rooms  for  tho  use  of  the 
pastor  iu  conferences,  &c. ; tho  introduction  of 
a heating  apparatus  for  tho  warming  of  tho 
corridors,  vestibules,  and  staircases ; also  im- 
provement of  the  ventilation  generally  ; finally, 
the  cleansing,  painting,  and  decorating  of  the 
entire  building,  internally  and  externally,  which 
is  now  nearly  completed. 


ANOTHER  ROUND  OF  VISITS. 

THIS  SOCIETY  OY  ENGINEERS  AT  CROYDON. 

On  Wednesday  in  last  week  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  to  the  number  of 
about  thirty,  visitod  Croydon,  and  there  spent 
a most  agreeable  and  instructive  day.  Arriving 
at  East  Croydon  Station  shortly  boforo  half- 
past  ten  o’clock,  the  visitors  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  extensive  and  widely-known  steam  clock- 
factory  and  bell-foundry  of  Messrs.  Gillett  & 
Bland,  situate  in  White  Horae-road.  Here  they 
were  courteously  received  by  the  princii)al3,  and 
conducted  through  the  various  departments  of 
the  establishment,  which,  as  was  remarked  by 
one  of  tho  visitors,  is  probably  unique  of_  its 
kind,  seeing  that  every  branch  of  work  required 
in  tho  mauufactui’e  of  clocks  aud  bells  of  all 
kinds  is  executed  on  tho  premises.  Raw 
material,  in  the  shape  of  iron,  brass,  copper, 
and  timber  of  all  kinds,  may  be  said  to  go  in  at 
one  door  of  the  establishment,  only  to  come  out 
in  the  shape  of  clocks  or  bells  at  another.  It 
is  from  tho  fact  that  tho  works  are  thus  solf- 
contained  that  a visit  to  them  is  so  exceptionally 
interesting  and  instructive.  Proceeding  first  to 
the  foundry,  tho  visitors  witnessed  the  ca.sting  of 
a couple  of  bells,  one  of  which,  a tenor,  weiglung 
10  cwt.,  is  to  be  hung  at  St.  Luke’s  Church, 
Maidenhead.  Among  many  other  bells  awaiting 
tuning,  prior  to  being  despatched  to  them  respec- 
tive  destinations,  tho  visitors  saw  one  weighing 
8 cwt.  (the  tenor  of  a peal  of  eight),  which  lias 
been  cast  for  Sir  Henry  Peek’s  now  mansion  at 
Rousdou,  Devon,  and  smaller  ones  for  Totnesand 
Wincanton  town-halls,  Alnmouth,  Rossie  Prioiy, 
and  Maidstone  (Sb.  Philip’s)  Churches,  and  Bristol 
Grammar  School,  Aldershott  Hospital,  &c.  Of 
the  numerous  large  clocks  which  the  visitors 
saw  the  “ movement”  of  that  for  the  new  town- 
hall’ at  Manchester  (the  other  parts  of  tho  clock 
being  already  fixed)  attracted  _ an  amount  of 
attention  proportionate  to  its  size  and  import- 
ance.  This  clock  will  strike  the  hours  on  a 
bell  7 tons  in  weight,  in  tho  key  of  G,  and  will 
chime  the  quarters  on  ten  bells.  It  will  have 
four  illuminated  dials,  16  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  main  frame  is  on  the  horizontal  plan,  ot 
solid  east  iron,  12  ft.  long,  4 ft  _6  in.  wide  and 
4 ft  2 iu.  high,  and  weighs  1}  ton.  All  the 
wheels  are  of  gun  metal,  turaed,  cut,  and 
polished.  The  main  wheels  of  the  stnkmg  and 


quarters  are  2 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  aud  the  main 
wheel  of  the  going  part  2 ft.  in  diameter,  all  the 
rest  of  tho  wheels  being  in  due  proportion.  The 
bosses  in  which  tho  pivots  run  are  also  of  gun 
metal,  screwed  into  the  frames.  There  are 
engraved  and  silvered  dials  on  the  clock,  show- 
ing hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  outer  baud  aud  for  taking 
observations.  The  pendulum  is  a compensated 
one,  made  of  zinc  and  iron  tubes  to  beat  two 
secouds  of  time,  with  a cast-iron  cylindrical 
bob  of  about  6 cwt.,  which  is  to  be  suspended 
from  a cast-iron  bracket  fixed  on  a stone  corbel 
built  into  the  wall.  Tho  barrels  are  made  of 
cast-iron,  turned  and  grooved.  From  them  will 
be  suspended  by  patent  steel  lines,  the  weights, 
weighing  over  2^  tons,  which  will  drive  the 
clock.  The  striking  cams  and  levers  are  all 
hard  steel-faced.  The  escapement,  which  is  a 
very  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  is  the 
“ double  three-legged  gravity,”  which  is  stated 
to  he  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  kinds  for 
perfect  timekeeping.  There  is  an  automatic 
gas  apparatus  fitted  to  the  clock  for  turning  the 
gas  up  and  down,  and  so  contrived  as  to  suit  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  jiroviding  for  long  and  short 
days,  similar  to  a perpetual  calendar,  so  that  no 
attendance  whatever  will  be  required  to  turn 
the  gas  on  and  o2.  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland 
were  the  inventors  of  this  apparatus,  which 
they  first  applied  to  the  Bradford  Town-hall 
clock.  Tho  chime  part  of  the  clock  is  con- 
structed on  a now  principle,  so  that  the  changes 
for  the  quarters  can  be  altered  at  any  time. 
The  carillon  machine,  now  being  fixed,  will 
play  thirty-one  tunes  on  twenty-one  belle,  whose 
aggregate  weight  will  be  about  32  tons.  This 
carillon  will  be  the  largest  in  this  country,  aud 
will  play  fresh  tunes  for  every  day  in  the  month 
at  intervals  of  every  three  hours,  day  and  night. 
As  tho  bells  will  have  a range  of  twenty-one 
notes,  extending  from  G on  the  lowest  lino  in 
tho  bass  clef  to  F sharp  on  the  lowest  apace  in 
tho  treble  clef,  and  will  admit  of  tunes  being 
played  in  five  different  keys,- — C,  G,  D,  A,  and 
E, — a greater  variety  of  melodies  may  bo  played 
than  on  any  other  bells  in  this  country.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  Messrs.  Gillett 
& Blaml’s  achievements  in  this  particular  branch 
of  campanology,  for  it  is  one  which,  by  common 
consent,  they  have  made  their  own.  The  many 
improvements  which  they  have  introduced  into 
bell-chiming  machinery  are  all  advances  towards 
simplicity  and  directness  of  action,  aud  they 
may  be  said  to  have  attained  the  acme  of  per- 
fection, both  in  regard  to  regularity  of  perform- 
ance and  ease  iu  working.  To  attempt  even  a 
partial  enumeration  of  tho  important  works  the 
firm  has  carried  out  at  churches,  mansions,  and 
public  buildings  throughout  tho  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries 
and  incur  colonies,  would  occupy  more  space  than 
we  have  available  ; but  wo  may  note  as  among 
the  most  important  and  interesting  of  these,  the 
clock,  chimes,  and  carillons  for  Sligo  Cathedral 
and  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  tho 
carillons  for  Worcester  Cathedral.  Tho  latter 
play  twenty-eight  tunes.  We  may  say,  m this 
connexion,  that  in  the  BiaWcr  for  March  2l8t, 
1874,  wo  gave  a view  aud  plan  of  the  bells  and 
boll-cliambcr,  together  with  a view  of  the 
carillon  machine,  at  Worcester.  To  conclude 
our  remarks  on  this  busy  factor}',  we  have  only 
to  add  that  a visit  thereto  is  pregnant  with 
instruction  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see. 
Ingenious,  yet  simple,  contrivances  of  all  kinds 
abound  for  making,  with  marvellous  speed, 
though  with  mathematical  exactitude,  the 
various  component  jiarts  of  a clock.  At  one 
bench,  for  instance,  we  noticed  a wonderful 
little  machine  for  cutting  toothed  wheels,  the 
cutter  revolving  something  like  20,000  times 
a minute.  lucidcntally,  the  visitors  saw  several 
of  the  “tell-tale”  clocks  which  tho  firm  makes 

for  her  Majesty’s  Post-Office.  Iu  the-so  clocks, 
tho  dial  projects  slightly  forward  from  what 
would  be,  in  ordinary  timepieces,  the  dial-sur- 
face. This  projecting  dial  revolves  as  the  hours 
advance,  and  its  periphery  is  furnished  with 
a number  of  projecting  pins,  so  placed  that  one 
of  them  shall  be,  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
exactly  under  a stud  or  depressor  which  has  to 
be  pulled  down  from  the  exterior  of  the  clock- 
case  by  tlie  watchmau  in  charge.  Should  be 
be  away  from  his  post,  or  asleep  when  he  ought 
to  be  on  the  gui-rire,  one  of  these  clocks  will 
unerringly  tell  the  tale  of  his  romissness. 
Before  leaving  tho  premises,  the  visitors,  through 
Mr  Bernays,  the  vice-president  of  the  Society, 
thanked  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland  for  tho  privi- 
lege of  visiting  tho  factory. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  21,  1878. 


Proceeding  next  to  the  Croydon  Waterworks, 
in  Snrrey-Rfcreet,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham,  the  visitors  were  received  by 
Mr.  Corrie,  the  chairman  of  the  Water  Com- 
mittee, aud  by  Dr.  Strong,  a member  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  Latham  first  of  all 
explained  some  simple  contrivances  devised  by 
him  for  registering  the  water-level  in  the  wells 
from  day  to  day,  the  registration  being  effected 
by  means  of  pencil  marks  on  scaled  diagram 
paper.  By  similar  means  Mr.  Latham  registers 
the  varying  levels  of  the  subsoil  water,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  diagrams  thus  obtained  for 
several  years  past  affords  an  instructive  com- 
mentary  on  the  connexion  subsisting  between 
the  level  of  the  subsoil  water  and  fever  epi- 
demics. Two  Cornish  pumping-engines  are 
located  in  a building  of  some  architectural  pre- 
tensions, in  the  Gothic  style,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  These  engines  are  now, 
however,  partially  disused,  the  bulk  of  the  water 
(2,800,000  gallons  a day)  being  now  derived 
from  a large  new  well  which  has  been  sunk 
adjoining  the  main  building.  This  well  is 
pumped  by  one  of  Davey’s  compound  differential 
pumping-engines,  which  is  housed  in  a wing  or 
annexe  to  the  main  bnilding,  erected  from  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  present  engineer  to 
the  Local  Board  of  Health.  This  new  engine 
was  fully  described  by  Mr.  Davey,  its  inventor 
(Hathorn,  Davey,  & Co.,  Leeds).  The  following 
details  [may  be  interesting.  The  engine  has  a 
high-pressure  cylinder,  30  in.  diameter,  and  low- 
pressure  Icylinder,  60  in.  diameter ; the  length 
of  stroke  is  7 ft.,  and  it  makes  ten  strokes  per 
minute.  The  diameter  of  the  barrel  pump  is 
26  in. ; diameter  of  plunger,  17  in. ; height  of 
lift,  200  ft. ; number  of  gallons  raised  per 
minute,  2,500  j boiler  pressure,  50  lb.  per  square 
inch.  The  surface  condenser  has  452  horizontal 
tubes,  each  7 ft.  long  and  J in.  diameter  j the 
tnbes  have  a superficies  of  610  ft.  The  engine 
is  connected  to  a double-acting  pump  (placed 
vertically  in  the  well)  by  means  of  a wronght- 
iron  quadrant,  and  lifts  water  through  the 
mains  at  a speed  of  230  ft.  per  minute.  The 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  engine  consist  in 
the  differential  valve  gear,  and  in  the  quality 
the  engine  possesses  of  realising  a high  degree 
of  expansion,  with  a moderate  piston-speed, 
with  little  dead  weight  to  put  in  motion,  and 
small  variation  of  strain  on  the  engine  and 
attachments.  It,  together  with  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  waterworks,  as  well  as  the  method 
of  dealing  with  the  sewage,  should  be  seen  by 
engineers  and  others  interested.  There  is  every 
facility  for  seeing  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  the 
Croydon  Local  Board  aud  its  officers  making  it 
a great  merit  not  to  hide  their  lights  beneath 
bushel  measures.  While  chronicling  the  visit 
to  the  waterworks,  we  may  notice  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham  stated  that  there  is  a great 
flaw  or  fissure  in  the  chalk  beneath  Croydon, 
and  hence  the  copiousness  of  the  water  supply. 
He  expressed  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  was 
a great  mistake  to  have  enlarged  the  water 
supply  on  the  present  site  of  the  works  in 
Surrey-street.  He  had  to  some  extent  been  a 
“ thorn  in  the  flesh  ” of  the  Local  Board  by  his 
opposition  to  the  extension,  and  he  hoped  that, 
before  very  long,  the  Local  Board  would  see  the 
importance  of  removing  the  now  pumping- 
engine  further  afield,  so  as  to  improve  the 
supply. 

Mr.  Latham,  having  handsomely  entertained 
the  visitors  at  luncheon  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel, 
made  a few  remarks  in  responding  to  the  toast 
drunk  in  his  honour.  In  reference  to  the  Bed- 
dington  Sewage  Farm,  be  observed  that  it  was 
an  indisputable  success,  both  from  an  agricul- 
tural and  from  an  economical  point  of  view. 
The  Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health  camo  into 
existence  nearly  thirty  years  ago  (in  1849),  and 
they  had  been  the  pioneers  in  much  good  work 
that  had  been  done  in  sanitary  matters.  It  was 
now  eighteen  years  ago  since  the  Board  adopted 
irrigation  as  the  mode  of  dealing  with  their 
sewage,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
that  had  since  elapsed  the  town  had  been  free 
from  actions  and  lawsuits,  whereas  previously 
the  Board  was  beset  and  bewildered  by  innu- 
merable lawsuits  and  iujonctions,  restraining  it 
from  turning  the  sewage  into  the  River  Waudle. 
By  means  of  passing  the  sewage  over  the 
land  at  Beddington,  the  effluent  was  rendered 
quite  inoffensive  before  it  went  into  the  river. 

^^>6  most  fastidious  and  captious 
critics  had  been  able  to  show  that  the  farm  was 
a nuisance  in  any  way.  There  was  no  miasma, 
and  it  was  impossible  that  the  water-supply 


could  be  in  anyway  affected,  as  the  level  of  the 
highest  land  on  the  farm  was  absolntely  lower 
than  the  lowest  water  in  the  wells  at  Croydon. 
The  farm  having  been  so  successful,  and  a model 
for  imitation  in  other  districts,  it  was  only 
right  to  say  that  it  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Fenton, 
formerly  surveyor  to  the  Board,  acting  on  a 
suggestion  contained  in  a report  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Cox  and  Professor  Donaldson. 

The  visitors  then  proceeded  to  Brimstone 
Barn,  where  they  saw  two  of  Mr.  Latham’s 
rotary  sowage-extractoi’s  at  work.  Tho  solid 
matters  obtained  from  the  sewage  are  mixed 
with  road-scrapings,  and  sold  to  tho  farmers 
for  manure. 

After  a long  and  bracing  walk  over  the  fields, 
the  visitors  found  themselves  on  the  farm,  where 
they  were  received  by  Mr.  Parrett,  the  manager. 
The  farm  is  cultivated  alternately  with  rye- 
grass, mangold  wurtzel,  &c.,  and  has  a gentle 
fall  towards  the  River  Wandle,  so  that  the  ground 
is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  now  so  successfully  devoted.  The  visitors 
having  noticed  the  state  of  the  sewage  as  it 
flows  on  to  the  farm,  had  the  opportunity  (after 
a good  deal  more  pedestrianism  over  rather 
rough  ground)  of  seeing  its  condition  as  it 
flowed  off  after  once  passing  over  the  land  : its 
appearance  was  certainly  very  limpid,  but  before 
it  was  allowed  to  pass  into  the  Wandle  it  was 
again  run  over  tho  land,  the  resultant  effluent 
being,  to  the  eye  at  least,  all  that  could  be 
wished  for.  Tho  “ carriers  ” are  simply  channels 
or  miniature  canals  made  in  the  ground,  and 
those  not  in  nse  were  innocent  of  sedimentary 
matter  to  an  extent  which  testified  to  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  the  extractors  at  Brimstone 
Bam  do  their  work.  Neither  was  there  any 
offensive  smell  pervading  the  farm,  notwith- 
standing  that  the  day  was  warm. 

Altogether  the  visitors  had  a most  pleasant 
aud  instructive  outing. 


THE  PALACE  HOTEL,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  the  entire  block 
upon  the  south-west  corner  of  New  Montgomery- 
street  and  Market-street,  reainng  its  huge 
fronts  120  ft.,  extending  275  ft.  westerly  up 
Market-street  and  Jeasie-street,  and  stretching 
its  vast  flanks  350  ft.  southerly  along  New 
Montgomery-street  and  Annie-street.  This  archi- 
tectural monster  lifts  its  colossal  bulk  above  the 
business  and  social  centres  of  the  city.  Lines 
of  horse-cars  connecting  directly  with  all  prin- 
cipal  streets,  business  centres,  leading  places  of 
amusement  or  resort,  and  all  notable  localities, 
constantly  traversing  the  vast  city  even  to  its 
remotest  suburbs,  run  directly  by  or  within  a 
minute’s  walk.  At  the  neighbouring  foot  of  the 
city’s  grand  Central  Avenue,  which  passes 
directly  under  its  northern  front,  are  the 
stations  and  docks  of  the  Great  Overland  Rail- 
way  Terminus,  with  the  piers  and  Slips  in  every 
habitual  or  pleasurable  direction.  A few  blocks 
south  lie  the  immense  docks  and  basins  of  the 
P.M.S.S.  Co.,  with  their  grand  fleet  of  trans- 
Pacific  mail  steamships,  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  India,  and  the 
nations  of  the  Orient ; 96,256  square  feet,  or 
nearly  2^^  acres  underlie  the  stupendous  struc- 
ture itself,  while  the  sub-side  walk  extensions 
increase  tho  basement  area  to  upwards  of 
3 acres. 

Its  general  form  is  an  immense  triplicate 
hollow  quadrangle,  including  one  grand  central 
glass-roofed  garden-court,  flanked  by  a lesser 
and  parallel  court  on  either  side.  Seven  lofty 
stories  surmount  tho  lofty  basement,  and 
through  a considerable  portion  it  has  eight. 
The  lower  story  has  a height  of  over  27  ft. ; the 
uppermost,  16  ft.  The  deep  foundation-wall  is 
12  ft.  thick.  Stone,  iron,  brick,  and  marble  are 
the  chief  materials.  Of  bricks  alone,  its  con- 
struction  consumed  31,000,000.  All  the  outer 
and  inner  partition-walls,  from  base  to  top,  are 
of  solid  stone  aud  brick,  built  around,  within, 
and  upon  a huge  skeleton  of  broad  wrought- 
iron  bands,  thickly  bolted  together,  and  of 
such  immense  size  as  to  have  required  3,000  tons 
of  iron  for  this  purpose  alone.  Thus  the  building 
is  really  duplex, — a huge  self-supporting  frame 
of  iron,  of  enormous  strength,  within  massive 
walls  of  firm-set  briok  and  solid  stone.  The 
outer  and  visible  walls  are  proof  against  fire ; 
the  inner  and  invisible  frame  secures  against 
earthquakes.  The  supporting  columns,  within 
and  without,  are  iron ; the  cornice,  of  iron  and 
zinc. 


Four  artesian  wells,  having  a tested  capacity 
of  28,000  gallons  an  hour,  supply  the  great  roof, 
tanks,  holding  130,000  gallons.  Three  large 
steam  fire-pumps  force  water  through  forty-five 
4-in.  wrought-iron  upright  fire-mains,  reaching 
above  the  roof,  and  distribute  it  tlirough  327 
2^.iti.  hose-bibs  aud  15,000  ft.  of  five-ply  car- 
bolised  fire-hose,  thus  doubly  and  trebly  com- 
manding  every  inch  of  the  structure,  from  roof 
to  basement,  within  and  without. 

Five  patent  safety-catch  hydraulic  elevators, 
running  noiselessly  within  fire  - brick  walls, 
ascend  even  to  the  roof  promenades.  Electric 
fire-alarms,  self-acting,  are  arranged  instantly 
to  report  at  the  office  the  exact  locality  of  the 
fire,  or  even  of  extraordinary  heat  in  any  parlour, 
bedroom,  closet,  hall,  passage,  stairway,  or  store- 
room.  Special  hotel  watchmen  regularly  patrol 
all  parts  of  the  building  every  thirty  minutes 
day  and  night.  A self-acting  and  self-register- 
ing  tell-tale  indicator  instantly  reports  at  the 
office  any  neglect  or  omission  of  their  duty. 
Besides  all  these  precautions,  a fireproof  iron 
staircase,  inclosed  in  solid  brick  and  stone,  and 
opening  through  iron  doors,  npon  every  floor, 
ascends  from  basement  to  roof.  Every  floor  has 
its  exclusive  annunciator,  and  its  own  tubular 
conductor,  carrying  all  letters  for  the  post-office 
directly  to  the  main  letter-box  in  the  general 
office.  A pneumatic  despatch  - tube  instan- 
taneously conveys  letters,  messages,  or  parcels 
to  or  from  any  point  on  the  different  floors. 
Two  thousand  and  forty-two  ventilating  tubes 
open  outwards  upon  the  roof,  including  every 
room,  bath-room,  and  closet,  and  so  insure  con- 
stant purity  and  thorough  sweetness  of  air  in 
every  part. 

The  grand  central  court,  144  ft.  by  84  ft.,  has 
a carriage  and  promenade  entrance  through  the 
east  front  on  New  Montgomery-street  of  44  ft. 
width,  expanding  into  a circular  driveway  52  ft. 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a tropical  garden  of 
rare  exotics,  with  statuary  and  artistic  fountains. 
Within  this  court,  opposite  the  main  entrance, 
is  the  music  pavilion,  in  which  the  instrumental 
band,  exclusively  attached  to  the  palace,  render 
choice  selections. 

Off  the  central  court  open  the  main  entrance 
to  the  hotel  office,  65  ft.  by  55  ft.  ; entrances  to 
the  breakfast-room,  110  ft.  by  55  ft.;  the  grand 
dining-room,  150  ft.  by  55  ft. ; the  music  and 
ball  room,  65  ft.  by  55  ft.;  the  ladies’  lower 
parlour,  40  ft.  by  40  ft. ; reading-room,  same 
size  ; billiard-rooms,  65  ft.  by  40  ft. ; barber’s 
shop  aud  bath-rooms,  40  ft.  by  40  ft. ; com- 
mittee  and  other  compartments  for  convenience 
of  patrons.  On  the  second  floor  are  dining-rooms 
and  ladies’  drawing-room.  Tho  total  number  of 
rooms  exclusively  for  guests  above  the  garden 
floor  is  755, — most  of  them  are  20  ft.  square, 
none  less  than  16  ft.  by  16  ft., — they  are  beauti- 
fully furnished.  The  carpets  are  designed  exclu- 
sively for  this  hotel ; the  furniture  has  been 
made  in  San  Francisco  of  tho  native  woods,  at 
a cost  of  over  half  a million  dollars.  All  the 
rooms  have  approaches  frem  the  arcades  sur- 
rounding the  inner  courts. 

From  broad  walks  and  observatories  sur- 
rounding the  roof,  and  readily  accessible  by  the 
elevators,  the  guests  enjoy  a panoramic  view 
unsurpassed. 

This  structure  claims  to  surpass,  not  only  in 
size  but  in  grandeur,  all  the  hotels  in  Europe  or 
America  ; Mr.  John  P.  Gaynor  was  its  architect, 
and  it  is  called,  not  without  some  reason,  the 
Palace  Hotel. 


Geological  Changes  in  Greece.  — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Halle,  Professor  Hertzberg  read  a paper  on  tho 
old  and  new  conditions  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
He  pointed  out  how  the  upheaval  of  the  shores 
of  the  .iEgean  Sea,  and  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  rivers,  had  reclaimed  considerable  tracts  and 
altered  the  configuration  of  the  country.  Miletus, 
once  an  important  port,  is  now  a miserable  in- 
land village ; and  the  Pass  of  Thermopyla;, 
which  formerly  was  defended  by  a handful  of 
men  against  a host,  owing  to  tho  narrowness  of 
the  passage  between  the  steep  face  of  the 
mountain  and  the  maritime  swamps,  has  now 
widened  to  the  extent  of  a mile  seaward. 
Regarding  the  ethnographical  changes,  the  Pro- 
fessor remarked  that  the  Islamite  and  Greek 
religions  had  made  many  converts  of  people, 
and  even  races,  whose  origin  was  far  different 
from  what  their  creed  would  have  denoted. 
The  term  “ Greek”  is  often  applied  at  this  day 
to  people  who  are  nothing  but  Grecised  Bulga- 
rians. 
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OHUEOH  FOE  D’nEBAN,  NATAL, 
SOUTH  AFEIOA. 

The  churcli  which  we  illustrate  is  to  be 
erected  for  the  Catholic  population  of  D’Urban 
in  tho  district  of  Natal,  South  Africa.  The 
design  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Goldie,  under 
tho  instructions  of  Dr.  Jolivet,  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  district,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  locality.  The  material  is  brick, 
partly  covered  with  plaster  or  rough  cast.  The 
clearstory  windows  are  filled  with  thick  glass 
louvres.  The  circular  openings  in  aisles  will 
not  bo  glazed,  but  will  have  metal  fillings. 
The  eaves  project,  with  the  object  of  shade. 
Cast-iron  columns  are  to  support  the  nave  arcade, 
as  stone  can  only  be  sparingly  employed.  The 
nave  has  below  the  roof  a wooden  ceiling, 
panelled  in  each  bay.  The  floor  will  bo  in 
a kind  of  cement  with  air-channels  for  ventila- 
tion. The  total  external  length  of  the  church 
will  bo  113  ft.  by  a total  width  of  51  ft.  The 
leading  idea  in  the  design  has  been  to  combine 
simplicity  and  economy  with  a certain  Oriental 
character,  in  which  the  Pointed  arch  remains 
a distinctive  feature.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Goldie  it  Child,  of  Kensington-square. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PROPORTION. 

“ Truth,  like  a singlf*  point,  escapes  tho  sight, 

Aiid  claims  alteulion  to  perceive  it  right." 

POilPBET. 

Let  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  proportion 
be  what  it  may,  of  this  I am  certain, — that  tho 
ancients  designed  and  arranged  their  beautiful 
buildings  upon  a strict  geometrical  basis,  and  as 
they  were  eminently  successful,  it  is  not  only  to 
our  interest,  but  our  duty,  to  discover  their  prin- 
ciples and  to  enunciate  them.  Whether  it  be 
desirable  or  practicable  to  apply  the  ancient 
geometrical  system  to  modern  buildings  and 
present  uses  is  another  question,  and  a serious 
one.  Our  religious  observances  are  not  those  of 
past  times ; oor  materials  are  different ; the 
introduction  of  iron  roofs  and  ironwork  gene- 
rally, of  course,  call  for  a different  treatment  to 
that  of  stone.  Glass,  terra-cotta,  and  a host  of 
modern  inventions  have  to  be  considered.  To 
retain  one  style  of  architecture  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  perpetual  flux  as  ordained. 

“ Nature  knows 
No  Bleadfaat  station,  l>ut  ebbs  or  flows  : 

Ever  in  motion  ; she  destroys  her  old, 

And  casts  new  figures  in  another  mould.” — Ovid. 

Thus,  “ tho  world  itself  is  ever  young,  but  its 
transitory  scenes  pass  swiftly  by.  Men  come, 
men  go,  eager  as  in  a race ; each  stretches  forth 
his  hand  tu  seize  the  torch  of  life.” — Lucretius. 

Few  will  deny  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
proportion  ; students  may  rely  npou  there  being 
no  royal  road  to  geometry.  Its  study  is  by  no 
means  a favourite  with  those  who  cannot  draw 
or  delineate  with  thick  lines,  or  who  are  short- 
sighted. The  subject  has  met  with  more  favour 
from  tho  amateur  than  the  architect.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  amateur  not  being  a 
practical  man — plans,  sections,  and  details 
being  enigmas  to  him, — the  elucidation  of  pro- 
portion has  made  no  progress  from  hia  efforts. 
The  architect  fashions  matter  actually  into 
parts,  whilst  tho  amateur  only  proceeds  men- 
tally. Art  consists  in  practice  and  theory. 
Theory  is  common  to  and  may  be  known  by 
all,  but  tho  result  of  practice  occurs  to  the 
artist  in  bis  own  art  only. 

As  an  illustration,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  lecturing 
on  “ Architectural  Proportion,”  says,  “ It  does 
not  satisfy  the  exigency  of  scientific  inquiry 
(though  if  it  wero  proved  that  certain  famous 
structures  were  conformed  in  some  way  to  the 
circle,  the  square,  and  the  equilaleral  triangle) 
to  he  told  that  they  were  so  conformed  because 
these  are  the  most  perfect  figures.  We  requii-e 
to  know  why  those  figures  have  claims  to  be 
considered  more  perfect  than  the  ellipse,  the 
parallelogram,  or  any  less  regular  triangle.” 
Alison  has  explained  why  an  equilateral  triangle 
is  more  beautiful  than  a scalene  or  an  isosceles, 
a square  than  a rhombus,  a hexagon  than  a 
squai'e,  an  ellipse  than  a parabola,  a circle  than 
an  ellipse.  He  says,  ” because  the  number  of  their 
uniform  parts  is  greater,  and  their  expression 
of  design  more  complete.  In  general,  in  this 
subject,  regular  figures  are  more  beautiful  than 
irregular,  and  regular  figures  of  a greater 
number  of  parts  more  beautiful  than  the  same 
figui'es  of  a smaller  number  of  parts  ; they 
cease  only  to  be  beautiful  when  the  number  of 
their  parts  is  so  great  as  to  produce  confusion, 
and  of  consequence  to  obscure  the  expression  of 


design.”  And  Mr.  Thomas  further  observes 
“ tliat  a science  of  proportion  should  be  esta- 
blished on  a more  satisfactory  basis  than  pre- 
cedent.” On  the  latter  point  Sir  Walter  James’s 
opinion  (a  well-known  art  amateur)  is  more 
correct.  In  a letter,  in  1S54,  he  says,  alluding 
to  niy  works  on  the  connexion  of  architecture 
and  geometry,  “ I apprehend  that  the  most 
perfect  architectural  beauty  was  invariably 
found  in  accordance  with  correct  geometrical 
proportion.  This  is  a matter  of  fact  which,  of 
course,  can  only  bo  decided  by  reference  to 
strict  data  and  historical  antiquity. 

Regular  and  symmetrical  figures  are  of  greater 
value  to  tho  architect  than  oval  and  elliptical 
forms,  however  pretty  the  latter  may  appear  to 
the  eye  of  tho  painter.  The  reason  why  tho 
equilateral  triangle  and  square  have  a prefer-  ■ 
ence  is  on  account  of  their  constructive  pro- 
perties, of  which  the  amateur  knows  nothing. 

Vitruvius  assorts  that  if  the  point  of  a pair  of 
compasses  be  placed  in  a man’s  navel,  and  his 
hands  and  feet  extended,  a circle  or  a square 
described  will  touch  his  fingers  and  toes,  ” by 
attention  to  which  the  ancient  painters  and 
sculptors  obtained  so  mnch  repntatioii.”  The 
Classic  artist  must  have  been  no  adept  in  free- 
hand drawing  if  he  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
such  a mechanical  process  of  drawing.  The 
application  of  geometry  to  an  existing  object  is 
one  process,  but  to  create  by  geometry  a 
beautiful  building  is  another.  Consequently,  the 
architect  ranks  before  tho  painter  and  sculptor 
as  an  inventive  genius. 

As  a rule,  writers  have  insisted  that  no 
positive  proportions  regulated  the  designs  of 
our  ancient  architects,  as  works  of  nearly  the 
same  date,  manifest  such  an  extraordinary 
variation  in  their  proportions.  One  London  pro- 
fessor declared  proportion  to  be  a mighty  and 
important  question,  and  another  proclaimed  it  to 
be  positively  cruel  to  tortnre  tho  plans  of  old 
churches  by  geometry  ; and  a popular  writer 
says  that  proportion  was  dull,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  However,  on  this  subject,  as  upon  many 
others,  doctors  differ;  in  173-1',  Morris  published 
lectures  on  architecture,  founded  upon  harmonic 
aiul  arithmetical  proportions,  designed  ” as  an 
agreeable  entertainment  for  gentlemen.”  This 
sounds  anything  rather  than  dull. 

The  principles  of.  proportion  have  still  to  be 
enforced ; there  are  many  who  have  spent  years 
in  studying  mathematics,  and  have  never  been 
able  to  apply  the  science  to  a useful  purpose 
And  it  must  he  recollected  that  the  subject  in 
former  times  occasioned  much  discord.  The 
disputes  on  the  great  question  of  proportioning 
the  cathedral  at  Milan,  1387-1392,  by  the 
foreign  system  of  squares,  or  by  the  native 
theory  of  triangles,  have  been  noticed  in  Gwilt’s 
Eucyclopmdia,  1867.  In  this  instance  thirteen 
artists  declared  that  the  church  should  be  raised 
on  tho  triangular  proportion,  and  one  artist  was 
dismissed  for  holding  a contrary  opinion. 

The  system  depending  on  the  equilateral 
triangle  continued  in  use  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  France,  when  it  under- 
went a great  and  important  change  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  isosceles  triangle,  and  its  com- 
pound  the  pentagon,  called  also  pentalpha.  This 
unfortunately  led  to  actual  murder.  A pupil 
of  Berneval,  tho  designer  of  the  church  of 
St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  proved  that  these  figures 
could  furnish  novelties  in  design ; and  the 
master  was  so  incensed  at  the  clergy  preferring 
the  rose  - window  of  the  northern  transept 
executed  by  bis  pupil,  where  this  innovation 
was  first  introduced,  to  that  of  the  south,  of 
his  own  execution,  upon  the  ancient  triangular 
system,  that  in  a fit  of  jealousy  he  killed  his 
rival,  and  was  himself  condemned  to  he 
hanged ! Let  this  story  be  true  or  not,  it 
proclaims  tbe  existence  of  a geometric  system. 

Even  in  1099,  a certain  Bishop  of  Utrecht  was  , 
killed  by  the  father  of  a young  Freemason, 
from  whom  the  prelate  had  extracted  the 
mystery  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a church. 
These  Masonic  jealousies  were  not  limited  to 
the  Continent;  tho  well-known  story  of  the 
"’Prentice’s  Pillar,”  in  Roslin  Chapel,  among 
others  may  be  alluded  to.  The  master  mason, 
being  unable  to  execute  this  pillar,  went  to 
Rome  to  see  one  of  a similar  description  there. 
During  his  absence,  his  apprentice  proceeded 
with  tbe  execution  of  it,  and  the  master  on  his 
return  finding  the  column  as  we  now  see  it, 
killed  his  apprentice  on  tho  spot  with  his 
mallet.  “As  the  pen  now  supersedes  the 
sword,”  the  different  opinions  on  architectural 
proportion  can  bo  combated  without  such  serious 
results. 


In  181-7  an  angry  conflict  with  the  pen  took 
place  in  the  Builder  between  Mr.  John  Browne, 
of  York,  and  Mr.  Chantrell,  which  will  bo 
hereafter  noticed.  In  1853  another  encounter 
occurs  in  the  same  journal,  between  myself 
and  Mr.  White;  and,  in  1855,  a skirmish  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects  may  be  noted  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Papworth. 

In  1521  Cmsar  Ccesariauus  added  to  bis 
edition  of  “Vitruvius”  a plan,  section,  and 
elevation  of  Milan  Cathedral,  set  out  by  the 
square  and  equilateral  triangle.  This  Mr. 
Hawkins  accidentally  discovered  in  1813 ; he 
first  finds  a curious  geometric  print,  gives  chase, 
and  ultimately  succeeds  in  securing  tho  above 
work.  He  considered  tho  volnme  so  scarce, 
that,  besides  his  own,  there  were  but  two  copies 
existing  in  this  country.  There  are,  however, 
many  copies  extant.  Mr.  Hawkins’s  discovery 
was  a genuine  one,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
gives  a very  limited  portion  of  the  great 
Medimval  geometric  system.  The  plan  of  Milan 
is  arranged  on  the  square,  and  the  section  and 
elevation  on  the  triangle.  “If,”  remarks 
Carter,*  “ by  this  geometric  scheme  Mr, 
Hawkins  can  in  reality  discover  any  clue  to 
ascertain  tho  positive  principle,  whereby  tlie 
relative  heights,  widths,  and  bearings  of  tho 
main  parts  of  the  Milan  edifice  are  determined, 
he  certainly  has  tho  benefit  and  satisfaction  all 
to  himself,  as  1 cannot,  and,  I may  predict,  not 
one  of  his  readers,  discover  anything  of  tlie 
matter.  A random  laying  down  a number  of 
inclined  Hues  on  an  elevation,  a mere  scramble 
in  the  dark  for  professional  points  and  bearings; 
a few,  of  course,  are  gained ; but  the  greater 
quantity  of  them  are  non-effective,  and  of  no 
use  whatever.”  Hawkins  simply  gives  Ciusar 
Cresarianus’s  drawings  of  Milan  Cathedral,  pro- 
portioned by  equilateral  triangles,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  answerable  for  their  effectiveness. 
Carter’s  opinion  on  this  subject  is  valueless;  ho 
informs  us  “that  no  positive  proportions  regu- 
lated tho  designs  of  our  ancient  architects,  as 
works  of  nearly  tho  same  date, — Westminster 
and  Salisbury, — manifest  such  an  extraordinary 
variation  in  their  proportions.”  This  objection 
is  explained  away  by  the  fact,  that  the  sections 
and  elevations  of  Westminster  Abbey  are 
designed  by  the  equilateral  triangle,  and  those 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  by  tho  square. 

Vitruvius  had  no  knowledge  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture : hence  the  folly  of  Professor  Cockerellf 
attempting  to  prove  the  contrary,  because  Cicsar 
Cassarianus  inscribed  the  geometrical  schemes 
for  proportioning  Milan  Cathedral  in  his  edition 
of  Vitruvina  in  1521.  Tho  Professor’s  attempt 
to  proportion  by  geometry  tho  chapels  of  Wyke- 
ham  at  Oxford,  was  a complete  failure  ; and,  as 
the  Ecclesiologist  observes, X “ There  is  an  indefi- 
niteness in  the  statement  of  the  rules,  as  well  as 
tbe  arguments  on  which  they  seem  to  rest, 
which  fatigues  the  mind,  or  drives  it  from  very 
weariness  away  from  the  subject.” 

In  1525,  Albert  Diirer,  iu  hia  “ Geometry,” 
sets  forth  rules  for  proportioning  the  details  of 
Medimval  architecture,  and  is  tho  first  to  re- 
introduce  tho  vesica  piscis.  In  1817  and  1819, 
Kerrich§  very  successfully  applied  this  figure 
to  tho  plans  and  minor  portions  of  Medimval 
buildings  ; he  gives  no  elevations  or  sections. 
Mr.  John  Browne,  in  1828;  Mr.  Billiugs,  1810  ; 
Professor  Cockerell,  18-15  ; Mr.  Chantrell,  18-17, 
and  Mr.  White,  1853,  availed  themselves  of 
Kerrich’s  application  of  the  vesica  piscis.  Now, 
as  I pointed  out  iu  1817, i|  the  vesica  piscia  is 
an  oval  produced  by  the  intersection  of  circles, 
but  the  equilateral  triangle  and  its  multiples 
form  the  kernel.  The  circle,  or  vesica  piscis, 
as  a nutshell,  containing  the  multiplication  of 
regular  figures,  is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
it  is  the  kernel,  however,  to  which  we  must  look 
for  potent  effects ; and  what  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  an  equilateral  triangle,  either  as  a 
simple  figure,  or  as  a symbol  of  the  Triuity  H 

Mr.  Billings,  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  Mr.  Chan- 
trell  acknowledge  Kerrich.  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Not  so  Mr.  White;  he  applies  the  vesica 
piscis  freely,  and  the  equilateral  triangle,  and 
says  that  ho  had  not  seen  any  of  my  works 
until  his  arguments  and  diagrams  had  been 
drawn  out,  and  was  not  even  aware  of  tho 
existence  of  Kerrich’s  paper.  In  181-9,  a paper 
was  read  at  an  architectnval  society  “ On  the 
Principles  of  Architectural  Proijortions,”  by  the  • 

jjey,  .,  -vvho  observed  the  singular  and 

undesigned  coincidence  by  which  several  indi- 

* xifuQiizins,  vol.  So, 

+ ArchicoloLnc8nVi.rka  of  WOIiam  ofWykeliam,  1816. 

t Vol.  vi.,  p.  220.  § " Arcliujologia. 

11  "Ancient  Gothic  CliureheB." 
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viduals  Lad  arrived  at  the  same  conclasions  on 
this  subject ; and  a short  time  after,  a letter 
from  the  secretary  stated  that  the  lecturer  used 
my  diagrams  and  theory ! How  widely  diffe- 
rent from  this  clandestine  hind  of  conduct  has 
been  that  adopted  by  the  Rev.  P.  Freeman  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  Cambridge  Arcliitectural 
Society,  184-8 ; and  Jlr.  Fowler  Jones,  at  the 
York  Philosophical  Society,  184-9.  If  each  in- 
vestigator would  resume  the  inquiry  from  where 
the' last  (one ‘left  it,  and  properly  acknowledge 
that  which  has  been  previously  worked  out, 
something  more  tangible  would  be  realised,  and 
the  better  appreciated. 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  Cresy  in  18-17,  I observed 
that  “ the  importance  of  the  application  of 
regular  figures  in  architectural  construction,  not 
in  merely  arranging  parts,  but  in  positively 
deciding  the  construction  of  actnal  buildings, 
has  been  enforced  by  me  for  many  years.  It  is 
a matter  of  pleasure  to  me,  after  having  devoted 
years  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  one  to 
coincide  in  opinion,  to  find  now  many  earnestly 
engaged  in  its  study.  There  have  been  several 
attempts  made  by  Mr.  Billings  and  others  in 
showing  a centre  here  and  there  ; but  no  one 
has  ever  laid  down  the  subject  systematically, 
and  devoted  works  solely  to  the  subject,  except 
myself.  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay,  whom  you  mention,  is 
a house-decorator  in  Edinburgh  : consequently, 
not  being  an  architect,  he  has  not  produced 
anything  practical.  He  took  from  me,  without 
acknowledgment,  my  three  primary  figures 
bounded  by  the  circle, — viz.,  the  equilateral 
triangle,  square,  and  pentagon  ;*  Mr.  Hay 
having  formerly  maintained  that  the  circle, 
triangle,  aud  square  were  the  primary  figures.+ 
And  in  one  work  he  borrowed  from  the  “ Geo- 
metrical Proportion  of  Grecian  Architecture,” — 
of  course,  without  acknowledgment. 

In  1818,  I addressed  a letter  to  the  ‘‘Incor- 
porated  Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlarge- 
ment, Building,  aud  Repairing  of  Churches  and 
Chapels,”  in  which  their  attention  was  directed  to 
the  necessity  of  making  themselves  “acquainted 
with  the  construction  of  Gothic  edifices  as 
based  upon  the  geometry  of  regular  figures,  iu 
order  that  they  may  bo  enabled  to  test  and  to 
judge  the  nature  of  all  designs  submitted  for 
proposed  new  churches,  and  more  particularly 
with  respect  to  any  enlargement  or  reparation  of 
our  aucient  churches  ; that  the  said  alterations 
or  additions  may  bo  effected  thereto  in  keeping 
with,  or  corresponding  to,  the  proportions  exist- 
iu  the  churches  proposed  to  be  altered.  The 
numerous  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
innocently  voted  for  tho  spoliation  of  our  ancient 
churches  is  surprising,  and  the  ignorant  preju- 
dice of  some  architects  to  the  introduction  of 
any  settled  rules,  whereby  architecture  may  be 
raised  to  the  position  of  a science,  is  equally  to 
be  regretted.  If  you  require  from  an  architect 
a design  for  a chnrch,  ho  will  probably  ask 
what  period  of  Gothic  architecture  you  desire 
for  it  j and  presuming  you  chose  the  ‘ Deco- 
rated,’ho  refers  to  his  examples  and  specimens, 
and  takes  a door  from  one  church,  a window 
from  another,  and  a column  from  another,  and 
then  amalgamates  his  materials  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  proportion;  in  fact,  the  archi- 
tect who  has  been  the  most  successful  is  the  one 
who  has  copiel  the  inoj-'t  closely.  Many  of  our 
new  churches  exhibit  profound  ignorance  on  the 
subject  of  design.  I frequently  see  existing  in 
one  church  three  different  periods  of  art.” 

In  1849,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  Dr. 
■Whewell,  I remarked  to  him  that,  “ in  reply  to 
your  letter  as  to  ‘ whether  my  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  some  papers  of  Mr.  Eerrich  in  the 
“ Archmologia,”  containing  somewhat  similar 
views  published  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,’  I 
bog  to  refer  you  to  the  first  part  of  my  ‘ Ancient 
Gothic  Churches,’  p.  10.  As  you  may,  perhaps, 
not  bo  able  to  lay  your  hand  irpon  that  part  with- 
out loss  of  time,  I will  quote  the  observations  : — 
‘ When  Mr.  Kcrrich’s  j paper  was  published 
on  the  use  of  the  mysterious  figure,  called  vesica 
piscis,  ho  discovered  the  nutshell,  but  the  kernel 
he  has  left  for  ua  to  unfold.  Tho  tjesfea  piscis 
is  an  oval  produced  by  tho  intersection  of 
circles ; for  instance,  in  plate  3 (tho  [dan  of 
King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge)  are  seven  of 
them ; but  tho  equilateral  triangle,  and  its  mul- 
tiples, as  exemplified  in  plate  3,  figs.  1 to  5, 
form  the  kernel.  The  circle,  or  resico  piscis,  as 
a nutshell,  containing  tho  multiplication  of 


• See  the  Btiildcr,  toI.  t.,  p.  170, 18-17. 

+ la  1837,  Mr.  John  Bcauett,  eoghieer,  pves  the  circle, 
square,  and  trianele  as  primitive  geometrical  flares,  in 
Lis  work  entitled  “Original  Geometrical  Illustrations." 
f “ Arehreologia,”  vol.  lix.,  1821, 


regular  figures,  is  very  useful  as  far  as  it  goes; 
it  is  the  kernel,  however,  to  which  we  must  look 
for  potent  effects,  and  what  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  an  etiuilateral  triangle,  either  as  a 
simple  figure  of  form,  or  as  a symbol  of  the 
Trinity  ? Mr.  Kerrich  has  shown  two  or  three 
analogies,  not  as  a system,  but  suggestive ; aud 
Messrs.  Cresy,  Billings,  and  others  have  illus- 
trated a point;  no  one  has  submitted  a perfect 
system,  nor  any  system,  except  myself.  The 
connexion,  also,  between  architecture  aud  music, 

I believe, ^has  not  been  attempted  by  any  one 
else.  In  lS-43  I published  a work  entitled 
“Geometrical  Proportion  of  Grecian  Architec- 
ture ” ; and  in  1845,  “ The  Natural  System  of 
Architecture,”  &c.  In  these  works  the  archi- 
tecture of  [the  Greeks  was  proportioned  in  a 
perfect  manner,  and  a system  suggested  and 
propounded,  in  which  I set  forth  three  primary 
figures  of  form,  viz.,  the  equilateral  triangle, 
the  square,  and  the  pentagon,  and  showed  their 
sundry  workings  in  producing  Greek  and  Gothic 
architecture.  I believe  on  the  subject  of  geo- 
metrically 2'>roportioned  Greek  architecture  I 
am  not  only  the  first  hut  tho  only  one.  With 
respect  to  Gothic  architecture,  I have  delineated 
tho  method  of  producing  in  a perfect  manner, 
by  geometry,  a plan  or  a section,  and  even 
details.  The  discoveries  which  I have  made 
liave  been  deduced  from  an  analysis  of  the 
actual  admeasurements  of  Greek  and  Gothic 
buildings,  tho  former  given  by  Stuart  and 
Revett  and  tho  latter  partly  from  Britton’s 
works  and  from  my  own  measurement.  It  is 
pleasing  to  me  to  hear  of  any  writer  who  may 
have  touched  upon  tho  subject,  as  it  seconds  my 
endeavours.  Notwithstanding  the  several  hints 
upon  proportion  in  books,  it  never  has  taken  a 
practical  turn  or  shape  until  my  re-introduc- 
tions.’ ” 

In  1819,  Archdeacon  Hale,  in  a letter,  truly 
observed  that  “ I think  it  quite  within  possibi- 
lity that  tho  gift  of  architectural  skill  may  be 
possessed,  like  that  of  music  or  painting,  or 
number,  without  tho  artist  being  himself  aware 
how  all  that  he  does  is  in  its  parts  proportional. 
The  converse  is  certainly  true  that  they  who  are 
defective  in  architectural  skill  are  the  last 
persons  to  suspect  that  their  failures  are  from 
their  own  ignorance,  either  of  proportion  or  of 
the  means  of  applying  it.  One  of  the  best 
exercises  which  a young  architect  could  per- 
form would  be  that  of  tasking  himself  to  dis- 
cover of  any  work,  commonly  said  to  bo  beautiful, 
how  it  differs  from  others  like  it,  but  which  do 
i not  produce  the  same  effect.  They  would  be 
surprised  at  discovering  how  rapid  is  the  transi- 
tion fi-om  beauty  to  deformity  ; and  they  would 
learn  that  in  works  of  stoue,  as  in  the  human 
form,  tho  slightest  change  in  tho  proportion 
produces  at  once  loss  of  beauty.” 

In  the  works  of  nature  beauty  is  seldom  found 
without  utility,  but  in  the  numerous  essays  on 
proportion  and  beauty  in  architecture,  propa- 
gated by  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Jopling,  Mr.  Penrose, 
Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  and 
others,  there  ia  a total  absence  of  practical 
results. 

In  1823,  Mr.  Jopling  published  a “ Septenary 
System  of  Generating  Curves  by  continued 
motion.”  He  says  that  “ eighteen  years’  experience 
in  civil  architecture  enables  him  with  certainty 
to  state,  that  those  persons  who  are  practically 
engaged  iu  Gothic  works  will  find  the  principles 
of  the  septenary  scale  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  generating  curves  for  arches  of  large 
dimensions.  He  is  convinced  that  any  person 
who  may  have  made  himself  acquainted  with 
those  principles  will  never  again  attempt  to  form 
a Gothic  arch  by  ordinates,  by  intersections  of 
right  lines,  or  by  putting  together  sweeps  of 
different  circles.”  Mr.  Jopling  gave  no  illus- 
trated proofs,  and  if  ho  had,  they  would  have 
ceased  to  be  Gothic.  At  a later  date,  and  in 
184-1,  Mr.  Jopling  issued  a further  e.xposition  of 
his  system  by  double  cranks  with  illustrations, 
but  they  were  wholly  useless  as  far  as  Gothic 
architecture  is  concerned.  In  1848  I called  his 
attention  to  this  point,  and  stated  that,  to  render 
his  labours  useful,  they  must  be  made  to  assume 
a practical  shape,  aud  the  curves  applied  to 
tangible  purposes;  to  this  Mr.  Jopling  de- 
murred, and  wrote  in  reply,  “ I beg  to  thank 
you  for  your  suggestions;  which,  if  I was  able 
to  accomplish,  but  which  I am  not,  I feel  con- 
vinced, from  long  consideration,  that  they  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  I contemplate,  as  you 
suppose,  but  tend  to  retard  it.  lYhat  would  you 
think  of  the  individuals  procuring  materials 
leaving  the  quarry  and  forest  to  instruct  builders 
how  to  apply  them  ? Besides,  would  it  not  bo 


an  insult  to  architects  and  artists  if  they  had 
numerous  well-arranged  correct  examples  of 
mathematical  lines  placed  before  them,  which 
they  could  study,  compare,  and  reproduce  to 
various  scales,  and  combine  in  designs,  to  sup- 
pose that  they  could  make  no  application  of 
them,  withont  the  way  being  pointed  out  ? Can 
they  derive  ideas  of  forms  from  leaves,  &c.,  and 
also  appropriate  them,  and  even  think  they  can 
discover  geometrical  rules  for  perfecting  them? 
How,  then,  can  it  be  supposed  to  be  necessary 
for  professors  as  well  as  students  to  be  instructed 
to  apply  true  and  beautiful  mathematical  forms, 
when  both  the  laws  and  apparatus  for  their  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  tho  lines,  are  proposed  to  be 
placed  before  them  P ” However  singular  it  may 
appear,  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  that  pro- 
fessors should  be  instructed  how  to  use  Mr. 
Jopling’s  cranks  ; the  more  so,  as  he  could  not 
apply  them  to  any  useful  purpose.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  mathematics.  Dr.  Lamotte,  in 
1730,  observes  that  though  you  were  to  read  a 
proposition  of  Euclid  a thousand  times  over  to 
a scholar,  ho  will  bo  as  much  at  a loss  as  he  was 
before  ; but  show  him  a figure,  and  delineate  a 
plan,  then  all  difiiculties  vanish,  and  everything 
is  clear  aud  plain. 

The  extraordinary  disbelief  of  geometrical 
proportion  by  architects  engaged  in  designing 
some  of  our  largest  churches  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  extract  from  a discussion  at  the  Insti- 
tute  of  Architects,  March  19th,  18G0: — “Mr. 
Street  believed  there  was  no  building  extant 
which  could  not  be  reduced  to  the  principle  of 
either  tho  square  or  tho  triangle.”  Now,  tho 
real  truth  is  this,  that  no  building  whatever  can 
be  successfully  tested  by  geometry  that  has  not  i 
been  based  upon  the  square  or  the  triangle. 
Aud  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  which  can  be 
urged  is  this,  that  in  nearly  all  accurately 
measured  Medicoval  edifices,  the  geometric  test  ^ 
will  apply,  and  only  fails  when  the  drawings  are- 
not  correctly  delineated.  For  example,  apply 
the  triangle  to  a bay  of  the  nave  of  West-: 
minster  Abbey,  and  six  triangles  exactly  mark ' 
its  height ; then  test  the  same  bay,  inaccurately 
shown  in  Gwilt’s  “ Enoyclopmdia  of  Architec-: 
ture,”  p.  986,  1867,  and  it  does  not  apply  at  all.  1 

Without  extreme  accuracy  of  measurement, 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  geometrical  pro-: 
portions.  In  Cresy’s  “Treatise  on  Bridges,; 
Vaults,  and  Arches,”  plate  65,  five  equilateral; 
triangles  decide  the  height  of  a compartment 
of  Wells  Cathedral ; by  comparing  this  with 
Britton's  plate  7 of  tho  same  compartment,  it 
does  not  coincide,  although  both  are  from  alleged 
actual  admeasurement. 

The  subject  of  geometrical  proportion  is  now; 
being  introduced  into  our  architectural  encyclo-: 
psedias  aud  dictionaries,  but  unfortunately  not' 
in  a truthful  aud  concise  manner.  In  Gwilt’s' 
“Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,”  1867,  are 
many  pages  on  Proportion,  by  Edwai’d  Cresy, ^ 
transferred  from  his  “ Eucyclopmdia  of  Civil 
Engineering.”  Instead  of  proportioning  thei 
tetrastyle,  hexastyle,  and  octastyle  temples- 
of  Greece  from  actual  measurement  in  thei 
accurate  manner  set  forth  in  my  “ Geometrical: 
Proportions  of  Grecian  Architecture,”  1843,: 
Mr.  Cresy  takes  a square  and  a half  as  the  forme 
to  comprise  a hexastyle  portico,  and  a doublet 
square  for  an  octastyle  portico.  No  further: 
remark  is  necessary  here  than  the  fact  that; 
there  are  no  Grecian  temples  on  record  which- 
approach  in  measurement  such  an  assnmption.t 
Tne  able  editor  of  G wilt’s  EncyclopmdiaJ 
(edition  1867)  admits  that  “ the  idea  is  no-wn 
generally  sanctioned  that  the  Medimval  arcbi-i 
tects  had  some  settled  system  of  proportioning, 
their  designs  either  by  simple  geometric  forms,.: 
or  by  combinations  of  them.”  This  is  a move: 
in  the  right  direction,  as  for  many  years  past  its 
has  been  maintained  that  the  Gothic  presents: 
the  most  ridiculous  proportions,  with  detnilBl 
formed  without  rules  or  order. 

Mr.  Cole,  in  1847,  alluded  to  Boston  Tower,-. 
Lincolnshire,  being  proportioned  by  the  square: 
and  its  diagonal ; and  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  iu  1859,1 
stated  that  iu  an  old  work  of  the  Freemasons  it 
is  said  that  good  proportions  may  be  obtained 
from  the  square,  but  better  from  the  triangle^: 
and  that  another  proportion,  common  in  oldl 
works,  is  derived  from  the  diagonal  of  thei 
square.  The  fact  is,  that  the  diagonal  of  the! 
square  is  not  another  system  of  proportion,  but: 
is  deduced  from  the  square,  upon  which  it  is 
dependent.  In  any  given  square,  if  the  diagonal 
be  divided  into  seventeen  equal  parts,  twelve 
will  form  each  side  of  the  square.  Then  if  the) 
diagonal  be  placed  perpendicularly,  the  base  or 
-width  of  the  square  has  twelve  equal  parts,  and: 
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its  height  seventeen  parts;  but  then  the  five 
parts  above  the  regular  square  are  component 
parts  of  the  original  square,  and  oommeuenrate 
with  it. 

In  conclusion,  because  rules  and  systems  can 
never  reach  every  possible  case,  is  no  argument 
for  despising  them.  The  fundamental  error  of 
imitators  in  all  arts  is,  as  observed  by  Payne 
Knight,  that  they  servilely  copy  the  effects, 
■which  they  see  produced,  instead  of  studying 
and  adopting  the  principles  which  guided  the 
original  artists  in  producing  them. 

W.  Pettit  Griffith,  F.S.A. 


ANOMALIES  IN  ARCEITECTS’  PRACTICE. 

Sir,— I looked  last  Saturday  for  some  re- 
marks in  reply  to  Mr.  Roger  Smith’s  letter  on 
this  subject,  bnt  having  looked  in  vain,  I write 
these  lines  in  order  that  a statement  of  matters 
so  worthy  of  consideration  should  not  be  suffered 
entirely  to  drop. 

1.  Mr.  Smith  objects  to  the  provision  m 
ordinary  contracts  that  orders  for  extra  work 
shall  be  in  writing,  because  of  the  practical 
difficulties  the  architect  finds  iu  conforming  to 
this  rule,  and  suggests  its  replacement  by  a 
provision  that  the  builder  shall  have  no  claim, 
on  the  final  settlement  of  accounts,  for  any 
extra  work,  unless  he  have  made  a claim  in 
writing  for  such  work  in  the  week  when  he 
says  the  order  for  it  was  given. 

2.  He  remarks  -with  displeasure  upon  the  fre- 
quent, — in  his  experience,  indeed,  universal, — 
neglect  to  enforce  the  “ penalty  ” for  overtime, 
and  to  assist  in  ensuring  its  enforcement  sug- 
gests “some  plan  for  extending  the  time  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  added  or  varied 
works.” 

3.  lie  objects,  finally,  to  the  uncertain  posi- 
tion the  bill  of  quantities  holds  in  a contract, 
and  appears  to  hint  at  its  confessed  embodiment 
in  the  contract. 

As  to  the  first  remark,  I must  needfully  admit 
the  watchfulness  and  trouble  called  for  to  ensure 
written  orders  being  given  for  all  extra  work. 
Being  hnman,  like  my  ” brethren,”  I should  also 
needfully  rejoice  in  any  suggestion  for  the 
redaction  or  obliteration  of  that  watchfulness 
and  trouble.  A written  record  of  extra  work, 
acknowledged  by  both  builder  and  architect, 
being  at  the  same  time  that  which  lias  to  be 
secured,  I do  not  sec  how  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  architect  is  to  he  avoided  ; and  as  to 
the  trouble,  whatever  device  may  be  suggested 
to  avoid  that,  I cannot  think  that  a device 
which, ^like  Mr.  Smith’s,  could  throw  it  on  the 
builder,  would  prove  desirable,  or  in  the  long 
run  workable. 

Reserving  the  second  subject  iu  Mr.  Smith’s 
letter  for  my  final  remarks,  I turn  to  the  third. 
Here,  af’'aiD,if  wo  are  careful  to  have  it  under- 
stood by  all  who  tender,  that  the  quantities  are 
taken  out  by  tho  quantity  surveyor  on  his  sole 
responsibility,  tho  contractor  will  bo  bound  to 
erect  such  a building  as  appears  in  the  drawings 
and  specification,  irrespective  of  tho  quantities  ; 
and  tho  quantities  will  become  evidence  only  of 
how  the  surveyor  understood  the  dra\yings  and 
specification,  and  in  this  position,  except  m rare 
cases,  it  appears  to  me  it  is  most  desirable  to 
leave  the  matter. 

The  second  subject  in  Mr.  Smith’s  letter  opens 
a most  interesting  field  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Smith’s 
suggestion  would  provide  for  extra  time  being 
given  in  consideration  only  of  added  or  varied 
•works ; but  surely  as  a rule  much  more  than  this 
is  meant  and  understood.  The  delay  caused  by 
strikes  is  now  openly  provided  for,  and  some- 
times that  which  may  result  from  bad  weather. 
The  contract  for  completion  within  a definite 
time  appears  to  me,  indeed,  really  to  mean  that 
the  contractor  shall  use  reasonable  and  due 
diligence  to  so  complete,  and  I feci  justified  in 
thus  interpreting  the  contract  from  the  habitual 
non-enforcement  of  the  “penalty”  for  overtime. 

If  we  accept  this  account  of  what  is  intended, 
I can  see  no  way  of  carrying  ont  the  intention 
with  any  efficiency,  except  by  having  a definite 
time  for  completion,  with  penalties  for  non-com- 
pletion, and  the  waiving  of  those  penalties 
I whenever  reasonable  ground  for  such  w'aiving 
exists.  Practically,  I admit  that  in  the  case  of 
building  contracts  the  penalty  is  most  rarely 
I enforced,  but  it  is  used  as  a spur, — dull  as  that 
I spur  may  have  become, — all  through  tho  con- 
1 tract.  If  tho  time  is  exceeded,  the  penalty 
incurred  also  is  a by  no  means  inefficient  power 
‘ in  tho  settlement  of  other  disputes,  if  such  there 
arc,  and,  unlike  Mr.  Smith,  I have  known  a 


part  of  the  penalty  enforced  in  more  cases  than 
one. 

Wliilo  thus  arguing,  I quite  feel,  with  Mr. 
Smith,  the  great  objection  to  saying  one  thing 
and  intending  by  it  another, — to  saying  definitely 
a work  shall  be  completed  by  such  a time  under 
such  penalties  for  non-completion,  and  meaning 
only  that  due  diligence  shall  bo  used.  The 
practice,  however,  of  saying  one  thing  and 
meaning  another  is  not  (among  matters  which 
come  immediately  under  our  cognisance)  con- 
fined  to  building  contracts.  The  repairing 
covenants  in  a long  lease  are  very  similar. 
While  providing  definite  penalties,  even  to  tho 
forfeiture  of  the  lease,  for  tho  slightest  non- 
performance  of  its  covenants,  the  lease  (in  most 
cases)  so  far  from  meaning  what  it  says  in  its 
bare  barshnoss,  simply  intends  that  due  diligence 
shall  bo  observed  in  keeping  the  fabric  in  repair. 
The  division  between  law  and  equity,  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar,  is  indeed  an  outcome  of  the 
infirmity  iu  our  nature  which  compels  us  to  make 
engagements  with  each  other  of  the  most  definite 
kind  when  read  in  the  letter,  while  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  very  engagements  wo  have  fonnd 
iu  common  use,  we  have  to  find  relief  from  tho 
letter  by  reading  them  in  the  spirit.  “ Equity,” 
says  Blackstone,  “ iu  its  true  and  genuine 
meaning,  is  the  soul  and  spirit  of  all  law.”  To 
sum  up  generally  these  remarks  on  Mr.  Smith’s 
interesting  letter,  1 would  say,  Let  us  amend 
our  practice  as  may  bo  needful  rather  than 
change  tho  instruments  to  which  use  has  accus- 
tomed us.  Horace  Field. 


giH^ — Referring  to  Mr.  Smith’s  letter  in  your 
issue  of  Sept.  7th,  and  seeing  that  no  professional 
brethren  have  up  to  the  present  thrown  any 
light  upon  it,  we  desire  to  mako  a few  remarks 
upon  the  subject,  as  tho  gist  of  the  matters  in 
question  very  seriously  affects  the  interests  of 
the  builders  generally. 

We  cannot  see,  with  reference  to  the  first 
inconsistency  called  attention  to,  that  there 
should  bo  any  reluctance  on  tbe  part  of  an 
architect  to  give  orders  for  extra  ■n'orka  as  they 
occur,  without  tho  builders  having  to  press  for 
them,  as  he  should  best  know  what  actually 
constitutes  an  extra.  It  is  well  known  that 
builders  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  written 
orders,  and  in  many  cases  this  arises,  we  liave 
observed,  from  the  fear  some  architects  exhibit 
of  properly  asserting  their  position  in  deter- 
mining  them ; but  we  would  ask  of  your  cor- 
respondent, supposing  the  builder  first  seeks 
written  orders  fur  extra  works  (verbally  ordered), 
and  fails  to  get  them,  and  he  then,  as  sug- 
gested, snpplies  weekly  day-sheets  in  dupli- 
cate, which  are  never  acknowledged  or  re- 
turned; and  then,  when  the  contract  is  com- 
pleted, they  are  disputed,  where  is  tbe  builder’s 
remedy,  but  through  the  very  unpleasant, 
tedious,  and  uncertain  decision  of  law  or  arbi- 
tration ? 

As  to  the  question  of  time  of  completion,  it 
is  assumed  by  your  correspondont  that  builders 
iu  general  are  never  fined  for  non-completion  to 
time.  Our  experience  tells  us  that  fines  have 
been  often  enforced  by  tho  client,  through  his 
architect  (if  not  actually  by  the  architect’s  wish) ; 
and  with  reference  to  a pecuniary  loss  falling 
on  the  architect  himself,  we  have  found  builders 
very  loth  to  ask  au  architect  to  pay  ont  of  his 
own  pocket  for  any  omission  or  diprepaucy 
caused  by  him  or  the  errors  of  his  assistants. 

Whilst  on  the  question  of  delays,  in  what 
position  does  tho  builder  stand  if  works  sup- 
posed to  be  comi)leted  by  agreement  in  six 
months,  and  which  really  occupy  twelve,  and 
the  supervision,  foreman’s  -u'ages,  &c.,  costing 
double  the  contemplated  sum,  if  tliat  delay  is 
caused  by  tho  negligence  of  the  architect  lu 
supplying  such  information  and  documents  as 
are  necessary  for  conducting  the  work  ? 

As  to  quantities,  our  experience  tells  ns  that 
they  are  as  often  repudiated  as  acted  upon  in  a 
final  settlement,  according  to  which  way,  in  case 
of  dispute,  they  work  best  for  the  client ; but  as 
the  drawer  of  all  agreements  and  papers,  _&o., 
referring  to  a contract  is  the  architect,  it  is  in 
his  own  power  to  determine  them  to  be  or  not 
to  be  part  of  the  contract,  and  it  should  be  so 
laid  down.  A Firm  of  London  Builders. 


ON  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY 
AND  ART  TEACHING. 
giRj — Man  himself  is,  when  he  is  at  Lis  best, 
the  most  perfectly  constituted  mathematical 
instrument  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  taste. 
He  is,  from  the  fundamentally  quantitative 
nature  of  his  experience  intuitively  a ratiometer, 
par  excellence,  the  mstbetic  measure.  The 
Americanism  “I  calculate”  expresses  a literal 
truth.  Man  is  a calculating-machine,  the  more 
or  less  perfect  as  his  nature  is  either  in  or  out 
of  gear,  as  it  is  either  perfectly  or  imperfectly 
developed.  It  was,  doubtless,  a certain  dawning 
of  this  important  truth  that  led  Michelangelo 
to  admonish  a student  that  he  ought  to  depend 
on  the  compasses  of  tho  eyes  rather  than  on 
those  of  the  hand ; for  the  groat  master  full 
well  knew  that  if  tho  lesthetic  compass  were 
not  in  the  student’s  nature,  the  callipers  would 
be  of  very  little  use.  Excellence  can  alone  be 
attained  in  the  fine  arts,  as  in  everything  else, 
by  perfecting  the  instrument  of  thought, — tho 
humanity.  It  is  to  this  end  that  educators 
should,  before  all  elso,  direct  their  attention.  If 
they  would  care  for  that  main  purpose  they 
need  take  no  thought  about  museums  of  casts, 
or  about  the  future  of  art.  Everything  would 
be  evolved  in  due  order. 

It  is  to  curves  of  varying  gradation,  rather 
than  to  tho  regular  and  more  mechanical 
geometrical  curves,  that  the  cultivated  human 
nature  inclines,  and  tho  attempt  to  force  children 
and  students  into  drawing  regular  geometrical 
figures,  to  which  the  mechanism  of  their  frames 
and  of  their  senses  is  not  adjusted,  is  one  of 
those  mistakes  into  which  dilettanti  art-reformers 
inevitably  fall.  Architecture  certainly  stands 
apart  as  a kind  of  a crystalline  structure,  which, 
having  no  counterpart  in  external  nature  but 
tho  rocks,  is,  to  a great  extent,  a compilation  of 
geometrical  forms;  and  nothing  can  very  well 
show  the  more  simply  mechanical  nature  of 
architecture,  as  compared  with  either  painting 
or  sculpture,  more  than  the  fact  that  the  carcass 
of  the  Parthenon  might  be  exactly  repeated  by  a 
mason  skilled  with  rule  and  compass.  Not  so, 
however,  tho  pediments  and  friezes  of  that 
structure,  which  would  require  a skill,  even  to 
faintly  approach  them,  of  a higher  and  subtler 
kind.  Creative  nature  and  fine  taste  delight  in 
curves  of  more  varied  motive  than  the  regular 
geometrical  ones.  The  orbits  of  the  planets  and 
tho  curves  of  growth  are  not  circular.  Good 
taste  selects  the  oviform  in  preference  to  tho 
constancy  of  the  curves  of  either  the  circle  or 
of  the  ellipse. 

We  moderns  have  more  complete  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  roproiUictiou  of  art  than  tho 
ancients.  The  Greeks  had  no  mechanical  aids 
to  facilitate  the  production  of  sculpture  equal  to 
the  “pointing  machine,”  and  even  in  the  Cinque 
Cento  the  Italians  liad  nothing  but  tbo  rudostof 
contrivances  for  tho  same  purpose;  and  yet  we 
are  behind  both.  The  painter  of  the  present 
day,  too,  can  bend  photography  to  bis  assist- 
ance. But  you  shall  find  it  a law  of  human 
nature,  that,  as  you  multiply  external  aids, 
native  energy  and  skill  decrease.  This  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  taken  to  heart.  For  all 
tho  higher  purposes  of  art  we  should,  as  much 
as  possible,  rely  upon  the  unaided  Imuian  nature  : 
go-carts  make  tho  humanity  rickety.  For  all 
art  purposes,  no  mechanical  contrivance  can 
compare  with  the  delicacy  of  the  perfect  human 
eye  under  the  control  of  tho  fully-developed 
intellect.  Fino-art  is  tho  result  _ of _ common 
sense,  of  correct,  not  erratic  thinking.  Mo 
English  seem  to  think  that  taste  and  art  are  to 
bo  evolved  by  multiplying  ancient  examples,  and 
leaving  ont  the  thinking,  unless  this  be  of  the 
‘ fluffiest  ” kind.  W.  C.  1. 


A Statue  of  Humboldt,  cast  in  tho  Royal 
Foundry  at  Munich,  is  about  to  be  forwarded  to 
St.  Louis,  Hmted  States,  the  gift  to  that  town 
of  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  who  last  year  presented  it 
-with  a Shakspearo  memorial.  The  sculptor  is 
Herr  Ferdinand  von  Miller. 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  NEW  GOODS 
STATION,  I'ARRINGDON-ROAD. 

The  works  at  the  extensive  and  costly  goods 
station  for  tbe  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, in  Farringdun-road,  which  have  been  m 
progress  during  the  last  five  years,  are  now 
drawing  to  a close,  the  completion  of  the  last 
section  of  the  immense  block  of  warehouses 
having  just  been  effected,  with  the  exception  of 
the  internal  hydraulic  machinery,  which  is  now 
beinn-  placed  in  tho  building,  and  the  whole  will 
be  opened  for  the  business  of  the  company  in 
about  a month  from  the  present  time. 

Inclusive  of  tho  heavy  amount  of  excavation 
and  the  underpiuning  which  was  required  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  tbe  erection  of 
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the  warehouses,  the  work  has  been  one  of  the 
heaviest  engineering  undertakings  of  its  kind  in 
the  metropolis.  The  block  of  warehouses  has 
a frontage  to  Farringdon-road  of  300  ft.  in 
length,  the  Charles-street  frontage  at  the  south 
end  being  135  ft.  long,  the  building  extending 
northwards  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  INfetro- 
poHtan  Station,  but  narrowing  in  width,  the 
north  frontage  of  the  warehouses  being  reduced 
to  50  ft.  The  warehouses  thus  occupy  a ground 
area  parallel  with  Fairingdou-road  of  about 

28.000  superficial  feet.  Independently  of  the 
basement,  which  is  23  ft.  below  the  sti'eet  line, 
and  where  the  chief  business  of  the  dejjftt  is 
carried  on  in  the  despatch  and  arrival  of  mer- 
chandise  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  to  King’s- 
cross,  there  are  two  lofty  stories  above  the 
ground  floor,  and  as  the  basement  is  of  the  same 
dimensions  us  the  three  floors  above,  the  build- 
ing, contains  an  aggregate  floor-space  of  about 

112.000  superficial  feet,  or  between  two  and 
three  acres  in  extent,  in  addition  to  the  large 
station-yard  at  the  south  end,  from  which  the 
basement  is  approached  by  an  inclined  plane, 
and  where  stables  for  the  company’s  horses 
have  also  been  erected.  The  warehouses  are 
60  ft.  in  height  from  the  street  line,  and  the 
elevations  are  slightly  ornamented.  Each  floor 
of  the  Farringdon  - road  frontage  contains 
a range  of  twenty-four  windows,  with  three 
wider  entrances  for  lorries.  The  main  face  of 
the  elevation  is  in  Burham  wire-cut  white  brick, 
the  window-jambs,  string-courses,  and  panelling, 
immediately  under  the  main  cornice,  being  in 
Pether’s  pressed  brick,  whilst  the  arclies  of  the 
windows  are  in  red  cut  brick,  surmounted  by  a 
blue  brick  string-course. 

The  floors  and  other  portions  of  the  interior 
are  for  the  most  part  of  iron.  No  less  than 

3.000  tons  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  have  been 
used  in  carrying  out  this  portion  of  the  works, 
including  sixty  tons  of  cast-iron  trough  girders, 
and  thirty-five  tons  of  cast-iron  columns  for  the 
ground-floor  above  the  basement.  Messrs. 
Westwood  it  Baillie,  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  Iron 
Works,  have  supplied  the  ironwork,  the  floors 
throughout  being  laid  with  IVestwood  & Baillie’s 
patent  corrugated  truss  flooring,  which  are  the 
first  floors  of  this  description  which  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  patentees.  The  hydraulic 
machinery  throughout  the  warehouses  forms  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  buildings.  This 
machinery  consists  of  thirteen  hydraulic  cranes 
in  the  basement  alone.  Two  of  these  cranes 
will  lift  three  tons  each,  and  the  remaining 
eleven  30  cwt.  each.  There  are  also  four 
capstans,  of  fifteen  horse-power  each,  together 
•with  wagon-hoists  for  lifting  wagons  from  the 
basement  to  the  ground-floor.  These  hoists  will 
lift  a wagon  of  25  tons’  weight.  There  are 
likewise  two  large  hydraulic  lifts,  one  at  the 
south  end  and  another  at  the  north  end,  for  lift- 
ing  merchandise  from  the  basement  to  the 
upper  story  of  the  warehouses,  a height  of  more 
than  60  ft.  These  lifts  will  raise  and  lower  two 
tons’  weight  each.  In  addition,  there  are  also 
four  jiggers,  each  of  which  will  lift  10  cwt. 
from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  building. 
It  may  be  added  that  there  are  ample  facilities 
for  the  reception  and  delivery  of  merchandise, 
not  only  by  the  inclined  road  ou  the  south  side 
leading  down  to  the  basement,  but  also  by  the 
Farringdon-road  and  Charles-street  entrances, 
and  the  yard  and  station  area  in  the  basement 
have  space  for  loOrailway  trucks,  which  can  be 
worked  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  works  are  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Johnson, 
the  Company’s  engineer  in  chief,  and  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  as  the 
general  contractors,  Mr.  Charles  Randall, 
brother  of  one  of  the  firm,  personally  superin- 
tending the  works  from  their  commencement  to 
the  completion.  Mr.  J.  N.  Thompson  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  works.  Exclusive  of  the  land, 
which  the  Great  Northern  Company  had  to 
purchase  from  the  Metropolitan  Company  at  an 
outlay  of  upwards  of  40,0001,  the  works  now 
just  on  the  point  of  completion  have  cost 
upwards  of  lOO.OOOJ. 


A Narrow  Escape. — With  refereuce  to  the 
lamentable  loss  of  the  Princess  Alice,  Mr.  Lowe, 
the  surveyor  to  the  Hampstead  Vestry,  and  his 
wife  and  only  child,  who  had  gone  for  the  day’s 
trip  to  Sheerness  and  back,  were  amongst  the 
few  who  left  the  boat  on  its  return  journey  at 
Gravesend  to  come  home  by  rail.  Every  friend 
of  Mr.  Lowe  will  feel  thankful  for  the  safety  of 
a valuable  public  servant. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

We  hear  that  amongst  the  Englishmen  re- 
warded by  the  E.xhibition  jurors,  Messrs. 
Doulton,  of  Lambeth,  have  received  a grand 
jyrir,  two  gold  medals  and  two  silver  medals. 
George  Tinworth,  one  of  their  artists,  has  been 
rewarded  with  a silver  medal  for  his  terra- 
cotta group.  Minton  has  had  a grand  prix,  and 
Worcester  a gold  medal.  Messrs.  Jas.  Stiff 
it  Sons  are  said  to  have  received  two  medals, 
the  character  of  which  has  not  reached  us. 
Messrs.  Clark  & Co.  have  received  a silver 
medal  for  their  noiseless  steel  shutters  ; Messrs. 
Duunill  & Co.,  of  Jackfield  Works,  have  ob- 
tained a bronze  medal ; and  to  Mr.  Harry  Hems 
has  been  awarded  “honorable  mention’*  for 
sculpture  and  wood-carving  under  Classes  17 
and  18. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ROBERT  BOYLE. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman,  which  took 
place  on  the  2nd  inst.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven, 
has  elicited  some  strong  testimonies  in  Scotland 
to  his  ability  and  energy.  He  appears  all  his  life 
to  have  been  devising  and  inventing.  In  185-1', 
Mr.  Boyle  opened,  under  the  patronage  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  Provost  and 
magistrates,  and  the  leading  temperance  re- 
formers of  Glasgow,  an  Industrial  Museum  and 
Hall  of  Science  and  Art,  being  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Scotland.  It  was  situated  in  the  large 
building  at  the  corner  of  Trongato  and  Bruns- 
wick streets,  on  the  east  side,  and  occupied 
three  flats.  Lectures  were  given  nightly  during 
the  winter  season,  and  three  times  a week 
during  the  summer,  on  all  subjects  coming 
within  the  range  of  science,  and  which  would 
tend  to  promote  the  public  weal.  The  scientific 
lectures  were  always  illustrated  when  possible 
with  experiments,  the  different  apparatus  for 
which  Mr.  Boyle  usually  made  himself.  lie 
invented,  after  two  and  a half  years’  continuous 
application  and  experiment,  a detonating 
powder,  the  power  of  which  was  something 
terrible,  and  yet  it  combined  the  greatest  safety 
in  handling  and  moving  about,  quite  different 
from  other  detonating  compounds.  In  combina- 
tion  with  this  powder  he  also  invented  an  im- 
proved shell,  but  could  not  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  either.  Ho  will  be  best  known 
by  our  readers  ns  the  inventor  of  what  is  called 
Boyle’s  Patent  Self-acting  Air-pump  Ventilator, 
and  which,  with  the  exertions  of  himself  and  his 
son,  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  jun.,  has  proved  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  useful  inventions  of  the 
kind,  and  brought  the  subject  of  ventilation  and 
the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  fresh 
air  to  sustain  health  strongly  before  the  public. 
It  is  in  general  use,  and  is  extensively  employed 
by  the  Government. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Mr.  Boyle  laid 
another  invention,  before  Government  in  con- 
nexion with  war  weapons,  and  which  when  first 
submitted  was  highly  approved  of,  but  was  pro- 
nounced to  have  one  defect,  which,  if  overcome, 
would  make  it  perfect.  It  was  overcome  and 
made  as  desired,  but  when  again  submitted,  the 
usual  intimation  was  received,  “ Not  found  suit- 
able,’’ &c.  This,  it  is  asserted,  had  a great  deal 
to  do  with  hastening  Mr.  Boyle’s  death.  He  died 
bringing  out  an  invention  which  was  to  reduce 
the  chances  of  explosions  in  mines  to  a minimum, 
and  had  succeeded  in  perfecting  it.  When  re- 
monstrated with  by  his  family  about  taxing  his 
brain  so  much,  and  warned  tJiat  it  would  kill 
him,  ho  made  the  reply,  characteristic  of  the 
man,  that  it  was  better  his  life  should  be 
sacrificed,  which  was  but  one  life,  than  that, 
perhaps,  of  thousands. 


NEW  MARKET  BUILDINGS. 

ILuddei>field.~On  the  5th  instant,  Alderman 
David  Sykes,  chairman  of  the  markets  com- 
mittee of  the  Huddersfield  Corporation,  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  New  Market-hall,  which  is 
being  erected  from  designs  supjjlied  by  Mr.  E. 
Hughes,  architect.  Mr.  Radcliffe,  the  con- 
tractor,  presented  the  trowel,  and  ilr.  Hughes 
presented  the  mallet  and  level  to  Mr.  Sykes 
with  which  to  lay  the  stone.  After  tko  scone 
had  been  laid  with  the  usual  formalities,  Mr. 
Sykes  gave  an  address,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  capabilities  of  the  new  building,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  by  its  means  the  people 
of  Haddersficld  would  be  able  to  buy  produce 
as  cheaply  as  they  were  enabled  to  do  in  Leeds 


and  other  large  towns.  The  new  building  is  to 
cost  23,900L 

Rugby. — The  new  cattle-market  at  Rugby 
was  opened  on  the  10th  inst.  The  site  is  near 
the  railway  station,  and  the  market  proper 
extends  over  three  acres,  and  lias  been  laid  out 
from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Stewart,  the  town 
surveyor.  The  market  is  provided  with  every 
convenience,  and  paved  and  drained  through, 
out.  It  comprises  settling-house,  first  and 
second  class  refreshment-rooms,  iron  pens  for 
the  accommodation  of  about  3,500  slieep  and 
2,500  beasts,  with  sheds  for  calves  and  pigs,  and 
yards  for  implements  and  horses.  Large  water- 
troughs  are  provided  fur  the  animals.  The  cost, 
including  the  site,  will  be  between  6,0001.  and 
7,0001. 


COMMITTAL  OF  A BUILDER. 

Mh,  E.  Clabkb,  a builder,  of  Pratt's-road,  Uaclcney, 
was  brought  up  on  a warrant  at  tho  Worship-street  Police-j 
court,  under  the  following  exceptional  circumslanoes : — ' 
Mr,  Clarke,  it  appeared,  had  built  eleven  siiiall  liouses  in 
Pratt's-road,  Hackney,  about  the  commeucemeut  of  the 
year,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Meeson,  surveyor  of  the  district 
lu  whii^  such  houses  are  situate,  complained  that  they  were 
not  built  in  eonformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Metro- 
politan Bdldiajj  Act.  Mr.  C:arke  not  having  comi>lied 
with  a notice  ol  the  surveyor  to  alter  the  houses  as  re- 
quired, was  summoned  for  breach  of  tho  Act.  An  order 
was  made  on  the  defendant  to  do  the  work  required,  but  at 
the  end  of  two  months  he  was  again  summoned  to  the  court 
for  non-compliance  with  the  order.  He  was  then  ordered 
to  pay  certain  penalties  provided  by  tho  Act,  and  amount- 
ing in  this  case  to  251.  The  money  was  recoverable  by 
distress,  and  the  otlieer  (Allpress)  received  a warrant  from  i 
the  court  to  levy  for  the  amount.  He  subsequently  made 
a return  that  ho  had  heeu  unable  to  discover  sufficient 
goods  to  cover  the  amount.  By  the  terms  of  the  order  for 
the  pn3-ment  of  the  penalties,  Mr.  Clarke  became  liable  to 
two  months’  imprisonment,  and  being  now  brought  up  in  : 
custody  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  Holloway  Gaol  • 
(debtors'  side)  for  that  term. 


“OVERTIME.” 

At  the  Birkenhead  Police  Court,  ou  the  13th  1 
inst.,  Mr.  William  Taylor,  builder.  Old  Chester- 
road,  Tranmere,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  t 
Prestou,  stipendiary  magistrate,  by  four  men  i 
lately  iu  his  employ,  for  the  sum  uf  Is.  alleged  i 
to  be  due  to  each  of  them.  The  men  were  John  i 
Cooke,  John  Williams,  John  Thomas,  and  Thos.^ 
Garner,  joiners,  and  they  were  represented  by 
Mr.  Moore,  while  Mr.  Hanuen  defended. 

Mr,  Moore  said  that  the  case  was  proseented  in  eonse- : 
quence  of  an  infringement  of  Rule  6 of  the  Liverpool  M.aster 
Builders'  AsaocialioD,  namely,  “ All  employers  to  com-  . 
mence  to  pay  their  men  not  later  than  ten  minutes  after  ■ 
leaviug-olf  time.  If  not  paid  within  half  an  hour,  uvortima  i 
to  be  charged.”  These  men  were  employed  liy  Mr.  Taylor 
in  July.  Ou  Friday,  the  l‘JLh  of  that  mouth,  they  received  ' 
from  the  foreman  joiner  new  time-sheets  on  which  to  mark  : 
their  lime,  and  on  the  back  there  was  an  intimation  statiug  ; 
that  after  that  date  immediate  notice  to  leave  would  ho  i 
given  or  received  on  either  side.  Up  to  that  time  two  i 
hours’  notice  was  required.  The  men  objected  to  this,  • 
and  they  refused  to  fill  up  theirtime-sheets,  considering  tho  i 
new  rule  au  iufriugemeut  of  those  under  which  tliev  had  c 
hitherto  worked,  and  that  if  they  had  used  the  sheets’  they  ) 
would  be  bound  by  them.  Ou  the  next  day  (SaturdivyL  ■ 
they  would  not  lill  up  their  papers,  and  thus  a delay  of  anr  i 
hour  and  a haU'  took  place,  which  constituted  the  time  now  \ 
charged  for. 

Mr.  Hannen  said  that  the  new  rule  bad  been  made  > 
because  some  time  ago  some  meu  in  receiving  two  hours'  i 
notice  to  leave  went  and  smashed  a number  of  Ihines  iu  tho  ' 
place. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  it  was  his  rule  to  pay  the  masons  first, 
and  then  the  joiners  ; but  on  this  occasion,  when  the  latter  i 
came  their  time-sheets  were  not  filled  up,  and  thus  a delay  > 
took  place,  for  which  the  men  charged  as  for  time  worked, 

The  case  of  Cooke  having  been  heard  to  this  ell'ect, 

Mr.  Freston  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  the  menjj 
would  be  bound  by  tho  rule  simply  because  it  was  printed  d 
on  the  back  of  tho  time-sheets.  They  worked  a eerlain  r 
number  of  hours,  for  which  they  were  entitled  to  a certain  n 
rate  of  wages,  but  to  charge  for  the  time  occupied  in  ex- 
postulation was  going  rather  too  far.  lip  dismissed  the  .. 
summons,  aud  ou  being  applied  to  ou  behalf  of  the  .iDiial- 
gamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  to  state  a easo  i 
for  a superior  cemrt,  refused  the  application. 


CRester  CatRedral  Eestoratiou. — Dean  i 
Howson,  preaching  at  Liverpool  on  tho  12th  j 
inst.,  allnded  to  the  restoration  of  Chester  i 
Cathedral.  He  said  tlio  restoration  had  gone  : 
on  from  1868  to  1876,  during  which  period  I 
y0,000i.  bad  been  expended,  including  lU.UUOh  ' 
set  aside  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  !•. 
aud  80,0001.  collected.  Of  tho  5,000Z.  still 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  some  details,  : 
2,0001.  had  been  collected,  and  3,00jZ.  was  still  i 
required.  As  far  as  they  could  see,  the  River  i 
Mersey  was  likely  to  become  the  boundary  j 
between  two  dioceses.  But  Chester  was  still 
the  cathedral  of  Liverpool.  Apart  from  that,  it  ! 
should  be  preserved  as  a great  historical  monn-  i 
ment  associated  with  distinguished  names  iu  : 
history, — royal  names  and  ecclesiastical  names  ; 
during  the  period  extending  from  1100  to  - 
1500. 


i'  TnE  neTf  premises  of  the  tTnion  Bank  of 
JjScotland,  at  No.  G-l,  George-street,  have  been 
jjopened  for  business.  The  buildings  arc  in  the 
ifltalian  style,  and  have  a frontage  towards 
qGeorgc-street  of  100  ft.,  the  greatest  depth 
r^froni  front  to  back  being  about  140  ft.  The 
gmost  prominent  features  of  the  elevation 
^towards  George-street  are  three  porticos,  the 
licontre  one  giving  entrance  to  the  bank  proper, 
Jand  those  at  the  sides  to  the  dwelling-houses 
n above.  These  porticos  consist  of  Ionic  columns 
^ (the  centre  one  having  four  and  the  others  two), 
I with  pilasters  next  the  wall,  supporting  an  en- 
I tablature  carried  along  the  whole  front,  and 
surmounted  by  a balustrade,  which  is  repeated 
in  the  windows  of  the  first  floor.  Over  the 
doors  are  clam-shells  and  carved  heads.  Tlie 
masonry  between  the  street-floor  windows  is  in 
courses, — vermiculated  and  plain  alternatoly. 
The  first-floor  windows  are  flanked  by  pilasters 
resting  on  the  pedestals  of  the  balustrade,  and 
supporting  a pediment  over  the  window,  en- 
riched by  a shell.  The  second-floor  windows 
are  treated  with  architraves  and  monldod  sills, 
and  over  these  is  the  main  cornice,  supported 
by  trusses,  and  crowned  by  a balustrade  the 
full  length  of  building,  to  the  cope  of  which  the 
height  is  about  62  ft.,  and  behind  which  are  the 
windows  of  au  attic  floor. 

The  street  floor  and  the  floor  below  are  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Bank, 
while  the  three  upper  floors  contain  two 
dwelling-houses,  which  have  been  completed  and 
occujiied  for  some  time,  and  to  which  entrance 
is  gained  by  the  porticos  at  either  end  of  the 
George-street  front.  Entering  by  the  central 
portico,  and  passing  through  the  entrance-hall, 
the  telling-room  is  reached,  which  is  large  and 
commodious,  and  well  lighted  from  the  roof,  and 
also  by  a large  three-light  window  at  the  cud 
and  another  at  the  side.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
encau.stic  tiles  from  the  entrance  to  the  telliug- 
tablo,  beyond  which  it  is  formed  of  oak  in  narrow 
width.  At  the  entrance  end  stand  four  Gorin- 
thiau  columns  and  pilasters  of  polished  red 
granite,  with  bronzed  capitals  supporting  a wall, 
■which,  higher  up,  forms  part  of  the  ontaido  wall 
i.of  ono  of  the  dwelling-houses.  All  the  fittings, 
fjincluding  the  desks,  <tc.,  behind  telling-table,  are 
lof  mahogany.  The  principal  cornice,  which  is 
Icarried  round  the  room, is  supported  by  project- 
|]ing  cantilevers,  enriched  by  festoons,  the  spaces 
ibetween  being  filled  in  with  panels.  Above  this 
I’cornico  springs  the  cove  of  the  ceiling,  rising  to 
(the  central  portion,  which  is  flat  and  oblong 
: in  form,  and  divided  into  panels  by  stiles,  in 
(the  centre  of  which  runs  a leaf  enrichment, 
'having  at  each  intersection  a boldly-modelled 


The  panels  in  the  cove  all  round  have  been 
(designed  for  the  admission  of  light,  and  are 
'filled  in  with  glass  of  a pattern  corresponding 

iwith  the  ornament  of  the  other  panels.  The 
buildings  were  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  David 
Bryce,  but  he  having  died  before  this  portion 
was  considered,  the  detailing  of  this,  as  well  as 
the  general  internal  finishing,  fell  to  be  accom- 
iplished  by  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  Mr. 
John  Bryce,  under  whose  supervision  the  works 
; have  been  completed. 

! On  the  basement  floor  are  a large  plate-safe 
: and  a spacious  library,  provided  with  a hoist, 
communicating  with  the  telling-room  ; safes  for 
I bank-note  paper,  and  cellarage,  and  also  dwel- 
• ling-houses  for  the  porters  and  messengers 
employed  by  the  bank. 

The  contractors  for  the  work  are  : — Mason’s, 
; carpenter’s,  and  joiner’s  work,  Messrs.  William 
Beattie  <fe  Sons;  plumber’s  work,  Mr.  R.  P. 
Beattie;  plasterer’s  work,  Messrs.  W.  Campbell 
& Son.  Messrs.  John  Taylor  & Son,  Princes- 
street,  supplied  the  cabinet  and  upholstery 
furnisbings. 


The  City  of  London  and  Open  Spaces. 

By  the  new  Act  on  open  spaces  the  Corporation 
of  London  may  acquire  by  purchase,  gift,  or 
i otherwise,  the  freehold  or  interest  in  common 
lands  not  within  the  district  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  but  within  twenty-flve  miles 
of  the  City,  and  may,  among  other  matters, 
appropriate  ground  for  cricket  and  other  sports, 
and  also  for  volunteers,  having  dne  regard  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  lands  as  open  spaces  for 
the  recreation  of  the  public  and  the  rights  of 
I common. 


SEWER  OU  TL 


THE  HOSPITAL  DRAIN  DISINFECTOR. 


THE  HOSPITAL  DRAIN  DISINFECTOR. 


The  ingenious  arrangement  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  diagram  has  been  invented  and 
registered  by  3Ir.  William  Soper,  M.R.C.S.E., 
and  almost  explains  itself.  The  fundamental 
principle  is  the  slow  and  constant  evolution  of 
chlorine  gas  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
sewage  of  infections  and  other  hospitals. 

The  question  of  sewerage  disfnfoctiou  has  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  loading  chemists 
of  the  day,  and  the  numerous  experiments  that 
have  been  carried  oat  all  poiut  to  the  fact  that, 
with  the  increasing  growth  of  towns,  so  much 
more  potent  agents  must  bo  called  into  play  to 
modify,  at  least,  tlie  injurious  effects  of  sewage- 
gas.  It  has  been  assorted  by  a competent 
authority  that  “ there  is  no  known  chemical 
process  that  effectually  puriSes  sewage.”  It  is 
claimed  for  this  apparatus,  that  if  it  does  not 
absolutely  destroy  every  particle  of  gaseous  and 
solid  excreta,  yet  it  minimises  to  the  utmost 
the  poisonous  qualities  of  hospital  excreta, 
and  prevents  the  return  currents  of  gas  in 
its  vitiated  condition.  It  is  recognised  that 
typhoid,  diphtheria,  dysentery,  cholera,  and 
diarrhoea  can  in  many  instances  be  directly 
traced  to  sewage  contamination.  It  is  well 
recognised  that  cblorino  is  second  to  none 
in  its  potency  in  regard  to  disinfection  and 
deodorisation.  Now,  carbolic  acid,  unless 
concentrated,  acts  merely  as  a preservative, 
temporarily  arresting  decomposition.  Chlori- 
nated lime  and  charcoal  are  soon  exhausted, 
and  cause  obstructions.  Condy’s  fluid  is  very 
costly.  But  chlorine  gas  as  evolved  from  the 
apparatus  cau  never  obstruct  the  drains,  is  not 
expensive,  and  is  universally  disseminated 
through  the  mass  of  the  liquid,  and  has  the 
superlative  advantage  that  it  acta  not  only 
upon  the  liquid  itself,  but  upon  the  gases  in  the 
upper  level  of  the  drain-pipe,  while  its  solubility 
is  so  considerable  that  the  whole  of  it  is  econo- 
mised, and  as  the  fluid  passes  onwai'ds,  so  it 
carries  it  away  in  solution.  The  reservoir  is 
charged  with  a mixture  of  common  salt,  bi- 
noxide  of  manganese,  and  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  this  pours  out  the  gas  for  three  or 
four  days.  The  conical  form  of  the  apparatus 
has  much  to  do  with  its  slow  evolution,  as  a 
fresh  surface  is  exposed  and  dissolved  hour 
by  hour.  The  indiarubbor  ring  is  to  allow  the 
generator  to  fit  tightly  upon  its  bed,  and  so 
prevent  the  escape  of  sewer  gas  up  the  shaft. 
The  generator  may  be  suspended  at  the  base 
of  a ventilating-sbaft,  as  was  done  at  Dept- 
ford. The  sewer  gas  was  most  offensive  at  the 
top,  but  after  the  generator  was  introduced  no 
smell  was  apparent,  but  only  a faint  chlorine 
odour,  as  was  readily  confirmed  by  the  oxide  of 


potassium  and  starch  paper  test.  A modifi- 
cation of  the  apparatus  has  been  designed  for 
the  disinfection  of  ambulances,  dissecting- 
rooms,  mortuaries,  &c.,  and  this  has  the  special 
advantage  that  it  may  bo  wholly  immersed  in  a 
putrescent  fluid,  and  will  render  its  solid  and 
gaseous  elements  perfectly  inodorous  and  in- 
nocuous. 

Messrs.  James  Stiff  & Sons,  of  Lambeth,  are 
the  sole  manufacturers. 

In  a report  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  doath-rato  from  all  causes,  and  the 
death-rate  from  some  particular  diseases  in 
twenty-five  towns  before  and  after  sanitary 
improvements,  the  works  have  resulted  in  a 
lowering  of  the  rate  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty- 
five  towns ; the  average  reduction  in  these 
nineteen  cases  being  10'5  per  cent.,  and  the 
reduction  in  typhoid  in  twenty-one  out  of 
twenty-four  being  45'4  per  cent.  This  servos 
to  remind  us  how  important  it  is  that  improved 
sanitary  arrangements  of  every  kind  should 
receive  the  fullest  consideration,  and  be  forth- 
with adopted  if  found  efficacious. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  COAL  MINES. 

A LABCE  and  influential  number  of  mining  and 
other  engineers  met  together  on  the  3rd  inst. 
at  the  Earl  of  Dudley’s  No.  30  coal-pit  at 
Cradley,  near  Birmingham,  to  witness  some 
experiments  with  Mr.  F.  Leonardt’s  patent  Safety 
cage  and  looking  collar,  the  latter  of  which  is 
designed  to  detach  the  cage  from  the  rope  in 
the  event  of  overwinding  j and  the  former  is  so 
constructed  that,  in  that  event,  or  the  breakage 
of  the  rope,  the  cage  becomes  fastened  to  the 
guides  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  so  lield  until 
the  cage  is  rolifted  by  the  rope.  The  locking 
collar  is  constructed  of  two  wedges,  one  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  rope  by  its  thin  end, 
and  the  other  attached  to  the  chains  supporting 
the  cage.  When  these  wedges  are  placed 
together  in  position,  they  form  a parallelogram 
over  which  a stout  collar  is  driven  just  so  lightly 
that  any  extra  force  brought  to  bear  upon  it  will 
cause  it  to  slide  off.  A small  hole  is  drilled 
through  both  collar  and  wedges,  into  which  a 
pin  of  any  soft  metal, — say  copper, — is  driven. 
In  the  event  of  overwinding,  the  collar  is  caught 
by  the  cross-beam  at  the  top  of  the  staging,  and 
is  forced  off,  thereby  detaching  the  cage,  which 
would,  of  course,  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
but  for  the  safety  appliances  attached.  These 
consist  of  two  nearly  circnlar  cams,  designed 
when  in  action  to  press  tightly  upon  the  steel 
gnide-ropea.  These  cams  are  geared  eccen- 
trically, and  are  operated  upon  by  two  strong 
helical  springs,  acting  on  forked  rods  attached, 
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the  other  end  of  the  rods  being  attached  to 
chains  which  pass  over  pulleys,  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  lifting-rope.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  when  the  cage  is  going  up 
or  down  steadily,  the  springs  of  the  apparatus 
are  compressed  and  the  cams  withdrawn,  but 
on  any  sudden  release  the  springs  at  once  cause 
the  cams  to  take  effect,  and  the  descent  of  the 
cage  is  prevented. 

The  general  feeling  expressed  by  the  company 
was  one  of  great  satisfaction  that  at  last  we 
were  placed  in  possession  of  means  whereby 
winding  accidents  might  bo  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum, both  in  mines  and  in  ordinary  lifts,  and 
the  inventor  was  warmly  congratulated  on  its 
success.  A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
Duke’s  agent,  Mr.  E.  Fisher  Smith,  for  his  kind- 
ness  in  allowing  the  inventor  a two  months’ 
trial  of  his  apparatus,  and  for  permitting  the 
assembly  to  witness  tbo  experiments  that  day. 


THE  HIGH  LEVEL  BRIDGE  OVER  THE 
THAMES. 

Sir, — This  matter  is  of  suchgi-cat  importance 
to  the  metropolis  that  I hope  you  will  not  cease  to 
draw  attention  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  As  1 have  taken 
occasion  to  point  out  elsewhere,  the  resistance 
to  haulage  which  steep  gradients  present  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated,  although,  doubtless, 
carters  and  others  similarly’  occupied  can  make 
shrewd  guesses  about  it.  Sir  J.  Bazalgotte  does 
not  give  us  any  information  on  this  point,  except 
to  instance  other  bridges  where  there  are  steeper 
gradients  than  those  he  now  proposes.  But  the 
fact  that  horses  are  heavily  taxed  in  going  up 
one  hill,  does  not  justify  the  construction  of  a 
hill  elsewhere,  which  might  be  avoided  ; and  it 
may  be  well  to  state  in  figures  which  all  can 
understand  what  is  involved  in  the  climb  of 
35  ft.  np  to  the  summit  of  tbo  high-level  bridge. 
About  30,000  vehicles  pass  over  London  Bridge 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  as  tho  bridge 
nearest  the  sea  always  becomes  tho  most  im- 
portant, it  may  well  be  assumed  that  a new 
bridge  would  take  at  least  half  the  traffic.  More- 
over half  the  trading  or  manufacturing  popula- 
tion  of  London  is  east  of  Loudon  Bridge.  But 
assuming  only  one-third,  or  10,000  vehicles  to 
pas.s  over  per  day,  and  also  that  an  average 
weight  for  each  vehicle  with  its  horses  is  2 tons, 
then  20,000  tons  have  to  be  lifted  35  ft.  per  day  ; 
or,  to  state  it  in  convenient  units,  the  work  to 
be  done  equals  700.000  foot-tons.  Doubtless 
horses  have  a reserve  of  strength  which  will 
enable  them,  in  the  case  of  cabs  and  other  light 
vehicles,  to  surmount  tho  bills  without  too  much 
distress  by  reducing  speed ; but,  as  those  w'ho 
own  and  feed  them  know,  the  strain  upon  them 
is  so  much  taken  from  their  total  daily  capa- 
city. But  the  Tower  Bridge  will  receive  a 
larger  proportion  than  any  other  in  London,  of 
slow-moving  heavy  wagons,  and  with  these  the 
horses  would  not  have  such  a reserve  of  strength. 
To  draw  1 ton  on  a level  granite-paved  road,  a 
force  of  from  30  lb.  to  -10  lb.,  according  to  tho 
smoothness  of  the  surface,  is  required;  on  a 
gradient  of  1 in  -lO  an  additional  force  of  56  lb. 
is  needed  to  overcome  gravity ; and  a carter  can 
realise  wbat  effect  upon  his  horses  this  more 
than  doubling  of  the  work  will  have, — the  weight 
of  tho  horse  having  also  to  be  lifted. 

Owing  to  the  lower  level  on  the  Surrey  side, 
the  ascent  to  the  bridge  is  there  the  most 
severe,  and  the  spiral  road  proposed,  with  a 
continuous  gradient  of  1 in  40,  is  utterly  un- 
suited  for  such  an  important  line  of  traffic  ; and 
as  horses  cannot  pull  their  best  when  climbing 
on  a curve,  the  haulage  force  would  have  to  be 
increased  even  in  a greater  proportion  than  that 
above  mentioned.  Unless,  therefore,  tbo  police 
regulations  are  very  stringent,  it  is  probable 
that  much  of  the  heavy  traffic,— which  is  just 
that  for  which  a new  crossing-place  in  the  east 
of  London  is  needed, — will  still  continue  to  pass 
from  Surrey  to  Middlesex  by  London  Bridge. 
A steep  ascent  from  the  Surrey  shore  can  only 
be  avoided  by  making  much  longer  approaches, 
— a matter  desei’ving  attention;  bnt  accepting 
the  starting-points  now  proposed,  it  is  obviously 
desirable  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  extra  climb 
to  the  summit  of  a high-level  bridge.  On  the 
Middlesex  side  the  approach  to  a low-level 
bridge  could  be  made  nearly  horizontal.  If  the 
east  of  London  were  generally  hilly,  and  roads 
were  apportioned  to  horses  accordingly,  one 
more  short  climb  in  the  journey  would  not  so 
much  matter ; but  with  level  roads  north  and 
south  of  the  bridge,  a great  waste  of  power  will 


be  incurred  if  the  loads  have  to  be  kept  down 
because  of  the  long  inclines  of  the  high-level 
bridge  ; while  if  this  ruling  gradient  he  ignored, 
horses  drawing  wagons  with  the  accustomed 
loads  will  bo  greatly  distressed. 

To  shut  out  sea-going  vessels  from  the  wharfs 
between  the  Tower  and  London  Bridge  will 
doubtless  cause  loss  to  those  interested  in  cer- 
tain trades.  On  the  legal  question  whether  the 
wharfingers  are  entitled  to  compensation,  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  enter;  but  the  estimate 
of  loss  has  probably  been  exaggerated.  The 
river  frontage  above  London  Bridge  commands 
high  rentals,  and  in  the  difference  between  these 
and  those  now  obtained  below  London  Bridge, 
will  the  basis  for  computing  compensation  bo 
found.  The  tendency  of  the  shipping  trade  is, 
as  in  most  river  porta,  to  pass  lower  down  the 
river.  The  construction  of  tho  new  Victoria 
Dock  below  Woolwich  will  increase  this  ten- 
dency. Even  now  no  vessels  of  importance 
come  above  tho  Tower.  The  wharfs  whose  trade 
is  affected  are  ill-adapted  for  loading  and  dis- 
charging vessels.  Most  of  the  ti*ade  is  even 
now  carried  on  by  lighters,  and  probably  the 
wharfingers  who  require  compensation  will  dis. 
cover  immediately  after  they  shall  have  received 
it  that  they  can  still  carry  on  their  trade.  At 
any  rate,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  needed  for 
compensation  can  be  made,  and  a million  more 
or  less  for  so  great  an  improvement  as  a new 
bridge  would  not  be  of  supremo  importance, 
while  the  permanent  loss  from  the  want  of  a 
low-level  bridge,  or  from  the  wasted  energy  in 
crossing  a high-level  bridge,  cannot  be  assessed. 

In  any  case,  invite  the  talent  of  Europe  and 
America  to  send  in  competitive  designs  for  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem,  based  on  such 
preliminary  instructions  as  Parliament  may 
decide.  The  competition  either  to  bo  open  to 
eveiy  one,  with  rewards  worthy  of  the  import- 
ance of  tho  case  and  of  Loudon,  or  let  a certain 
number  of  tho  leading  bridge  engineers  of  the 
world  be  invited,  with  a handsome  payment  to 
each,  as  was  done  in  tho  Law  Courts  compe- 
tition. Ewing  Matreson,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


THREATENED  DEMOLITION  OF  THE 
CARLIOL  TOWER,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.' 

Sir,— One  after  another  the  old  gates  and 
towers  of  this  town  have  been  swept  away  for 
trivial  reasons,  together  with  the  adjacent  walls, 
until  now  little  remains  of  what  was  formerly 
the  chief  glory  of  the  town.  The  Town  Conucil 
recently  determined  upon  the  erection  of  a free 
library,  and  upon  a portion  of  the  site  chosen 
stands  the  Carliol  tower,  the  most  interesting  of 
the  old  towers  x-emaining.  There  is  ample  roomfor 
both  the  free  library  and  the  tower.  Mr.  Oliver, 
an  ex-town  councillor  and  an  architect  of  repute, 
who  originally  suggested  the  site,  prepared 
plans  at  his  own  expense,  to  show  how  the 
necessary  buildiog  could  be  arranged  without 
interfering  with  the  tower ; but,  for  the  sole 
apparent  reason  of  obtaining  a straight  line  of 
frontage,  the  borough  ougineer  proposes  to 
demolish  this  most  interesting  feature  ! 

Ah  in  former  cases,  I trust  you  will  lend  your 
powerful  aid  against  the  perpetration  of  this 
fresh  act  of  vandalism.  Novocastrian. 


“TEE  VENTILATION  QQESTION.” 

SiHj — Messrs.  Ewart  & Son  suggest,  at  p.  973, 
that  the  proper  way  to  try  a ventilator  is  inside 
the  four  walls  of  a shop,  by  turning  the  revolver 
rapidly  with  tho  hand  in  the  case  of  tho  Archi- 
median  screw  ventilator,  or  “vigorous  fanning” 
in  the  case  of  fixed  ventilators.  Now,  I heg  to 
state  that  such,  experiments  are  altogether  de- 
lusive, for  this  reason,  that  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances  there  is  no  counteracting  force  for 
the  ventilator  to  fight  against,  while  the  re- 
volver of  the  Arcliimecliau  may  be  turned  by 
the  hand  ten  times  quicker  than  the  wind  will 
generally  turn  it.  I have  seen  a good  up-current 
in  a ventilating-shaft  surmounted  by  an  Arcln- 
median  ventilator  when  the  said  ventilator  was 
standing  still;  also  down-draughts  when  it  was 
moving,  especially,  of  course,  when  the  move- 
ment  was  not  very  quick. 

Wbat  is  really  necessary  in  the  present  state 
of  the  question  is  to  have  a new  and  different 
series  of  tests  from  those  at  Hew,  viz.,  to  place 
the  cowls  and  ventilators  and  the  open^  pipes 
upon  a building  with  a lire  or  fires  on  in  it,  and 
admit  only  a certain  amount  of  air,  aud  have 
regulators  to  do  so;  then  bring  the  amount  of 


fresh  air  coming  in  down  to  that  amount,  which 
will  nearly  cause  the  plain  pipes  to  blow  down. 
This  being  done,  or  something  similar,  then  try 
the  plain  pipes  and  the  ventilators,  aud  let  us 
know  the  results. 

In  the  building  at  Kew  there  was  nothing  to 
cause  a down-draught  or  suck-down  of  air  in 
any  of  the  pipes ; hence  the  said  building  cannot 
be  taken  as  a pattern  for  houses  or  halls  with 
fires  on  in  them,  and  for  this  reason  I caimob  go 
entirely  with  the  judges  at  Kowin  their  vei'di^' 
although  agreeing  with  them  to  a considerable 
extent. 

In  the  trial  of  ventilators  I suggest,  as  many 
ventilators  should  be  tried  against  tho  plain  pipo 
as  are  sent  in,  a fee  of  from  one  to  five  guineas, 
— Mr.  Banner  suggests  100  guineas,  but  then  it 
is  only  himself  that  might  care  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  that  rate, — being  taken  to  pay 
expenses.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


CONCRETE  HOUSES. 

ANOTHER  VIEW. 

I KNOW  Sutherlandshire  well,  and  I feel  con- 
vinced that  concrete  walla  will  not  keep  out  the 
wet,  and,  if  built,  the  exterior  will  have  to  be 
tiled  or  slated  over,  and  the  inside  of  all  external 
walls  would  require  battening  out,  leaving  a clear 
air-space  well  and  sufficiently  ventilated  to 
prevent  the  damp  coming  through.  I know  a 
shooting-lodge  built  at  a lai’ge  expense,  uuder 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  Scottish  archi- 
tect, of  the  best  bricks,  which  has  cost  consider-i 
able  sums  to  make  habitable  consequent  on  the! 
water  forcing  through  the  external  walls.  Thd 
Duke  of  Sutherland’s  factors  can  give  his  Grace 
information  as  to  the  rainfall  and  the  difficulbiefl 
of  building  an  external  wall  that  can  resist  thd 
humidity  of  the  climate.  J.  S.  S. 


THE  FINISHING  OF  FURNITURE. 

Sir, — Excellently  as  many  firms  turn  oul 
their  furniture,  one  cannot  help  noticing  what 
appears  to  bo  a decided  defect  in  their  up- 
holstering, viz.,  the  use  of  common  white 
or  black  tin  tacks.  These  always  revea. 
their  presence,  and  are  very  unsightly, 
would,  in  certain  cases,  suggest  the  use  o; 
brass  tacks  instead,  the  colour  of  which  woulci 
accord  with  the  fashionable  yellow  bordering! 
and  render  their  presence  almost,  if  not  quitei 
invisible.  And  in  cases  where  brass  woulci  be  a* 
objectionable  as  black  and  white,  why  not  adopt 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  H U 
they  must  be  visible,  why  not  endeavour  tc 
render  their  presence  as  little  conspicuous  auo 
objectionable  as  possible? 

There  is  another  suggestion  I would  makel 
with  respect  to  the  finishing  of  furniture  gene-i 
rally.  The  shape  of  rooms  will  nob  alwayi 
pei'mit  persons  to  arrange  furniture  as  they 
would,  aud  thus  tho  wash-stand  or  toilet-table 
has  freciuently  to  be  placed  before  a window' 
and  the  consequence  is  the  rough  finish  and  bare 
wood  are  disagreeably  exposed  to  the  gaze  o. 
tho  public.  Why  not  ti-eat  the  backs  as  tlu 
fronts,  and  make  these  articles  available  for  any 
position  ? At  present,  the  only  satisfactory  way 
of  treating  these  blemishes,  is  to  arrange  anti, 
macassars  tastefully  over  the  backs,  aud  s< 
conceal  them  from  public  view. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  too  often  the  manufacturer’!, 
aim  to  make  articles  look  well,  and  throw  al; 
tho  attractiveness  and  finish  into  the  portionc 
generally  exposed,  and  the  other  parts  are  rougl 
in  execution,  slovenly  in  finish,  as  compared  witli 
joiner’s  work.  If  persons  have  the  means,  it  ic 
better  to  pi-ocure  furniture  made  by  joiuere 
although  more  costly.  It  is  better  finished,  ana 
will  last  much  longer  than  that  made  by  cabinet, 
makers.  Y.  B.  , 


TRAMWAY  SLEEPERS. 

Sir, — Have  you  observed  the  sleepers  usee 
in  the  tramways  which  arc  being  taken  uj 
and  relaid  in  the  metropolis  ? They  appeat 
simply  yellow  deal,  without  any  preparatioii 
against  decay.  If  we  omit  all  consideration  fo:: 
the  shareholders,  the  public  surely  should  ) i 
able  to  require  such  a mode  of  construction  ai 
will  be  most  efficient  against  decay,  when  th 
relaying  is  so  great  a public  inconvenience.  I 
I remember  rightly,  a correspondent  called  you 
attention  to  tho  uso  of  timber  similarly  unpre 
pared  when  some  of  the  tramways  were  origin 
ally  laid.  • 
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SKETOHINS  IN  OUR  CATHEDRALS. 

I Sir, — A few  days  ago  I visited  the  neigWiourbood  of 
! Worcester,  aud  in  the  afternoon  I entered  the  cathedral, 

I whiul)  was  being  prepared  for  the  Triennial  Music  Festival. 

, In  the  course  of  my  looking  round,  I saw  a largo  hull 
! known  as  tho  Grammar  School ; finding  the  door  open,  I 
I bad  no  hesitation  in  entering,  and  was  gratified  at  seeing  a 
’ fino  old  hall  of  early  date ; it  was  littod  up  with  temporary 
, galleries  for  musicians  and  visitors.  At  the  east  end,  in 
j the  centre  of  the  wall,  a very  beautiful  carved  altar  enrich- 
I ment  has  recently  been  uncovered.  It  is  of  Early  English 
; date,  with  a mutilated  figure  life-size  in  the  centre,  with 
I the  head  gone.  Immediately  over  this  is  a small  sc^uare- 

! headed  five-light  window  of  Flamboyant  tracery  ; such  a 
window  in  England  is  of  rare  occurrence.  As  no  one  was  in 
charge  of  the  place,  I immediately  began  to  sketch  it.  The 
I tracery  has  been  mutilated  in  the  upper  part,  ani  the 
I glazing  has  been  removed,  and  the  lights  blocked  up.  As 
1 BOOH  as  I saw  it,  I remembered  having  seen  in  Mr.  Rick- 
t man's  “ Gothic  Architecture,"  published  in  ISIS,  at  p.  153, 

, an  illustration  of  a window  very  similar  to  this  as  being  at 
I Bolton  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  yet  when  I was  there  it  was  not 
' to  be  seen,  nor  did  tho  aged  clerk  remember  ever  having 
i hoard  of  it  or  seen  it,  and  I then  in  ray  own  mind  judged 
that  Mr.  Rickman  liad  made  a mistake  in  the  name  of  the 
place,  especially  as  I did  not  see  itinlhissub-sequent  editions. 
However,  while  I was  sketching,  a workman  came  up 
and  asked  mo  if  I had  leave  to  sketch.  I said  “Yes."  Ho 
asked  from  whom?  and  I replied,  “Mr.  Hughes.”  He 
said  he  did  not  know  of  tho  name  as  having  any  ri"ht 
to  give  me  leave  to  sketch,  that  I ought  to  nave  asted 
Mr.  Simpson  the  deacon.  Ho  left  me  for  a few  minutes, 

' aud  then  returned,  saying  I must  go  to  Mr.  Simp- 
I son,  which  I did  in  tho  cathedral,  and  when  con- 
fronted with  him  tho  informant  said,  “ This  is  the  mau 
that  I found  sketching  in  the  Grammar  School."  I said  I 
! had  asked  Mr.  Hughes  iu  tho  nave.  The  deacon  said  it 
[ was  wrong  of  him  to  give  leave,  and  that  as  the  place  was 
i being  prepared  for  tho  musiefestival,  he  could  uot  allow  me 
! to  sketcli.  I said  no  one  was  iu  tho  w.ay,  iior  had  I 
I obstructed  any  one,  as  there  was  not  a single  workman  at 
I that  end  of  the  building,  and  ho  brielly  said  I must  come 
; another  time.  I said  I lived  at  a distance,  and  it  would 
I take  but  11  few  minutes  to  complete  what  I had  begun.  He 
' would  not  hear  of  it,  so  I mado  my  exit.  In  our  various 
' cathedrab  there  is  arcmarkablo  difForeneein  the  treatment 
of  strangers  who  may  go  to  the  extent  of  sketching  in  the 
portions  open  to  the  public.  At  most  of  them  a visitor  will 
receive  no  clieck  in  his  desire  to  sketch  any  portion  of  the 
building,  while  at  others  the  dignity  of  a deacon  is  very 
' much  upset  by  a stranger  attempting  to  sketeb  iu  a 
cathedral  without  his  permission,  although  he  may  be 
inaccessilile  at  the  moment,  as  was  tlie  case  wiili  iiiyself. 
During  tho  last  twenty  years  our  minor  cathedral  oincials 
have  given  up  their  oljjection  to  sketching  visitors,  and  I 
trust  that  beforo  long  this  maybe  the  case  at  AVorcester 
Cathedral.  J.  B.  AV'atts. 


TUB  HEALTH  OF  TENBY. 

Sir, — Douglas  A.  Reid,  M.D.,  iu  replying  to  my  letter 
on  the  sanitary  state  of  Tenby,  has  adopted  a most  eitra- 
onliuary  method  of  doing  so.  It  has  beeu  said  that  when 
a lawyer  has  a bad  case  all  ho  can  do  is  to  abuse  the  oppo- 
site counsel;  but  that  is  considered  rather  a low  trick. 
Mr.  Reid  has  descended  to  a still  lower  trick,  for  ho  has 
fallen  foul  of  my  wife’s  relations  jfor  tho  purpose  of  with- 
Rawing  attention  from  plain  facts  with  which  they  had  no 

concern AVhat  Mr.  Reid  states  with  respect  to 

my  relations  may  be  true  or  false  for  anything  I know ; all 
I can  say  on  that  matter  is  that  I never  knew  or  heard  any- 
thing of  what  he  states  concerning  them  until  I read  lus 
letter  in  the  BdiWer.  How,  then,  could  any  “animosity 
bo  inspired  " by  what  ho  states  concerning  them  ? 

The  facts  communicated  by  tho  Regi.strar-General's 
reports  cannot  be  annulled  by  low  personalities,  Mr.  Reid 
has  attempted  to  show  that  the  mortality  of  Tenby  is  not 
BO  excessive  as  the  Registrar -Oenerol  puts  it  by  a process 
of  weeding.  He  first  weeds  out  certain  outlying  districts, 
and  then  deducts  the  deaths  of  certain  visitors ; by  doing  so 
lie  reduces  the  death-rate  to  li'6  per  l,Ol>i),  which  is  still 
excessive  when  compared  with  other  towns  under  similar 
circumstances.  If  Mr.  Reid  is  to  be  allowed  to  make 
deductions  for  outlying  districts  and  the  deaths  of  visitors 
from  the  mortality  of  Tenby,  wo  must  make  similar 
deductions  from  the  other  towns  with  which  I com])ared 
Tenliy ; by  doing  so  ive  shall  find  the  deatli-rate  of  I'enby 
still  ’more  than  double  that  of  other  sea-side  watering- 
places  which  I named  in  ray  former  letter.  Even  with- 
out making  such  deductions,  Herne  Bay  stands  at  8'5; 
Lowestoft,  r2'5j  AVorthing,  12‘3 ; and  those  places  have  a 
greater  proportion  of  visitors  than  Tenby.  So  that  when 
we  compare  Tenby  with  other  watering-places  Mr.  Reid 

E.itis  nothing  by  his  weeding  process,  for  it  shows  tliat  a 
gli  rate  of  mortality  does  exist  in  Tenby  when  compared 
with  the  towns  I have  named. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  wnter  supply,  I adhero  to 
everything  I stated  regarding  it  in  my  former  letter.  I 
have  witnessed  the  droppings  of  cattle  washed  into  the  old 
reservoirs ; I have  caught  dozens  of  tritons  with  my  own 
^luls  iu  the  reservoir;  I have  seen  the  road-dust  tlowii 
into  the  new  reservoir.  Mr.  Reid  says,  “Filter-beds  of 
gravel,  charcoal,  and  sand  have  been  constructed,"  but  he 
18  very  careful  not  to  say  that  tho  whole  of  the  water 
siipphed  to  Tenby  is  filtered  through  these  filter-beds, 
although  he  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  water  is  all 
filtered.  Tho  fact  is,  a very  small  i>orlion  of  the  water  is 
filtered. 

As  to  the  drainage,  I still  assert  that  it  is  very  imper- 
fect, and  the  drains  are  very  badly  ventilated.  I'lie  smell 
from  tho  outfall  sewers  has  been  often  complained  of  both 
by  residents  and  visitors,  and  the  smell  has  even  been 
oomplaiued  of  at  public  meetings.  Mr.  Reid  says,  “ There 
arc  no  ash-pils,  all  the  house  refuse  being  carted  away 
daily."  Does  Mr.  Reid  mean  that  to  bo  a complete 
answer  to  my  assertion  that  there  are  many  ybui  eetnioolt 
in  Tenby?  I will  now  add  that  there  aremauy  open  privies, 
which  ought  not  to  bo  nllowod  to  exist  in  a place  like 
Tenby.  If  the  Corporalion  of  Tenby  had  done  their  duty, 
these  cesspools  and  privies  would  have  been  abolished 
years  ago.  No  town  can  bo  said  to  have  a “perfect  system 
of  drainage  " where  privies  and  cesspools  exist. 

Mr.  Reid  refers  to  au  action  I brought  to  recover  a just 
claim,  which  could  have  no  connexiou  with  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Tenby.  He  says,  “The  arbitrator’s  award 
hiis  been  for  some  time  past  read)’  for  Mr.  Burns  to  take 
up."  That  is  true ; and  it  has  also  been  ready  for  the 
Tenby  Corporation  to  take  up  j “ for  some  reasou  or  other 
they  hesitate  to  take  it  up." 

I brought  the  .'letion  for  payment  for  certain  surveys, 


plans,  and  specifications,  ordered  by  the  Tenby  Town 
Council,  whicu  were  approved  of  by  the  Corporation,  and 
also  by  a committee  appointed  to  examine  them.  The 
Town  Council  offered  to  refer  tho  case  to  arbitration  if  I 
would  accept  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  them.  That! 
agreed  to  do.  The  Town  Council  also  suggested  that  iu 
order  to  keep  down  expense,  neither  parly  should  employ 
counsel  in  tho  case,  but  only  to  engage  a solicitor  each, 
which  I also  agreed  to.  It  was  also  agreed  that  my  claim 
should  be  tried  on  its  merits  alone;  but,  to  my  surprise, 
when  my  case  came  on,  tho  Tenby  Corporation  appeared  by 
counsel  and  two  solicitors  against  ray  one  solicitor,  and  even 
then  they  found  they  were  being  beaten  on  every  point  iu 
equity,  when  tho  counsel  turned  round  and  put  in  the 
teclmical  objection  that  there  was  no  contract  ntidrr  the 
teal  of  the  Hoard.  The  arbitrator  took  counsel's  opinion, 
aud  made  ayireibnirtury  award  on  that  technical  point  only. 
I decline  to  pay  the  arbitrator's  charge,  170^.,  to  tako  up 
Ilia  award  ou  a technical  point,  but  I must  say  1 consider  it 
was  a dirty  trick,  as  well  as  a dirty  plea,  on  the  part  of  the 
Tenby  Town  Council,  for  they  have  deprived  the  arbitrator 
of  his  fees,  as  well  as  mo  of  iny  just  claim,  I decline  to 
take  any  further  notice  of  a writer  who  can  so  fur  forget 
his  position  os  to  drag  in  personalities  for  tbo  purpose  of 
hiding  a plain  statement  of  a fact  that  the  death-rate  of 
Tenby  it  greatly  in  ejicees  of  many  other  watering-placet  in 
England.  Wii.  Buaif.s. 


OPEN-MOUTHED  PIPES  v.  VENTILATORS. 

Sib, — I quite  agree  with  the  very  sensible  suggestion 
which  was  made  iu  thoRui/d«r  of  Sept.  7 by  Mr.  T.  Blashill, 
under  the  above  heading.  I have  no  doubt  ho  sees  the 
difficulties  wliich  would  attend  a complete— a satisfactory 
inquiry,  and  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  state  more 
fully  tile  conditions.  I veuture  to  think  that  if  Lis  sug- 
gestion cau  be  properly  carried  out  it  will  prove  of  greater 
value  to  the  public  than  horse-shows,  dog-sliows,  ffin-shows, 
and  the  like.  It  will  also  doubtless  prove  of  great  pecu- 
niary advantage  to  the  makers  of  sucu  ventilators  as  shall 
bo  found  to  be  tho  best  for  all  tbo  practical  purposes  of 
proper  ventilation.  The  conditions  will  require  of  course 
to  1)0  carefully  settled  with  that  object  solely  in  view,  and 
gentlemen  who  have  already  acted  as  judges  iu  late  cowl- 
tests  would  probably  consider  themselves  ineligil>ie  as 
judges  iu  the  suggested  iuquiry,  which  I would  submit  had 
best  be  undertaken  by  tho  Society  of  Arts,  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers,  or  the  Institute  of  Architects,  or  a 
committee  formed  of  members  of  all  three. 

Flaying  at  cowl-testing  would  have  no  useful  result. 
A’entilation  is  perhaps  as  Tittle  understood  as  any  science. 
It  ia  a very  importmit  branch,  aud  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tho  committee  would  be  undertaking  n most  diftioult  and 
arduous  task,  and  one,  in  fact,  which  would  seareely  be 
worth  while,  unless  the  tests  extended  over  a period  long 
enough  to  include  all  winds  aud  all  weathers,  ever-varving 
velocities  of  winds,  dill'ereut  states  of  the  atmospbere 
within  and  without,  permanence  of  “ pull " when  there  is 
not  a natural  up-eurreut,  and  freedom  from  down-draught 
when  there  is  a natural  down-current,  exclusion  of  water 
in  wet  weather  and  througlicondenaation, — serious  tailings 
iu  plain  open  or  trumpet-mouthed  pipes,  even  if  they  be 
capped  or  bo  made  lobster-backed,  and  which  alone  may 
upon  consideration  be  thought  sufficient  to  exclude  them 
from  the  comparative  tests  ; besides  which  tlicv  freely, — 
often  too  freely, — admit  cold  air  dowu  them,  although  at 
other  times  they  allow  of  tho  escape  of  vitiated  air  up 
them.  Considering  the  various  and  great  changes  which  so 
often  and  so  suddenly  occur  in  some  of  the  most  important 
couditions,  it  may  bo  considered  necessary  to  test  the 
various  ventilators  more  continuously  at  ike  tame  time 
against  each  other,  aud  in  such  case  two  tubes  will  perhaps 
not  .be  enough.  I feel  certain  such  an  iuquiry  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  considerable  expense,  towards  which 
exhibitors  should  mainly  contribute. 

Exhibitors  of  ventilators,  cowls,  and  pipes  should  be 
divided  into  at  least  two  classes ; those  who  do  not  intend 
to  enter  any  of  their  exhibits  as  competitors  for  supremacy, 
and  those  who  do.  The  judges  or  comraittse  should  have 
power  to  exclude  from  tho  contest  any  veutilator,  cowl,  or 

E which  they  may  deem  ineligible  from  whatever  cause. 

i competitor  for  supremacy  should  pay  an  entrance-fee 
(iu  proof  of  his  own  good  opinion)  of,  say,  100  guineas,  and 
those  who  intend  to  exhibit  only  should  pay  a fee  of,  say, 
ten  guineaa.  The  fund,  alter  payment  of  expenses  in- 
curred, to  be  applied  as  the  committee  may  direct. 

I shtvll  bo  gfad  to  pay  100  guineas  for  tho  privilege  as 
mentioned,  aud  no  doubt  others  who  have  equal  confiaenco 
in  their  ventilators  will  bo  glad  to  do  so  also. 

E.  Gbkqsow  Banjter. 


ECCENTRIC. 

The  contents  of  Dalford  House,  near  Collump- 
ton,  Devonsliire,  have  been  sold  by  auction 
during  tbo  past  week,  tlio  sale  lastiug  six  days. 
Messrs.  Frost  & Ceilings,  of  Teignmoutb,  were 
the  auctioneers.  The  late  owner  was  Mr.  Bethcll 
Walrond.  His  will  was  disputed  ou  account  of 
alleged  insanity,  and  this  sale  is  the  result  of 
proceedings  iu  the  Probate  Court. 

Dulford  House  is  an  intensely  ugly  mansion, 
built  a hundred  years  siuco  by  tho  late  Lord 
Monteith.  It  and  its  thirty  acres  of  ground  are 
inclosed  by  a brick  wall  12  ft.  high,  and  up- 
wards of  one  mile  iu  circumference.  Mi’. 
Walrond’s  eccentricities  were  manifold,  and 
well  known.  He  kept  for  a number  of  years 
tho  embalmed  body  of  his  claugliter  iu  his 
dressing-room,  nor  was  she  buried  till  after  his 
death.  He  slept  upon  a massively-carved  old 
oak  bedstead,  aud  upon  tbo  footboard  he  had 
the  skulls  of  live  females  facing  inwards;  whilst 
above,  at  tho  four  corners  overhead,  were 
waving  hearse-plnmes.  He  believed  iu  the 
transmigration  of  human  souls  into  animals, 
and  had  a cemetery  upon  his  grounds  wherein 
the  dogs  were  buried,  and  over  whom  head- 
stones, giving  the  name,  date  of  birth,  &c.,  are 
erected.  His  collection  of  carved  oak  fai’uiture, 
nearly  all  of  a pronounced  Devonshire  type,  was 


very  extensive.  Over  a hundred  carved  oak 
chests  were  knocked  down  by  the  hammer. 
Some  of  these  were  very  handsome,  and  all 
fetched  high  prices.  One  bedstead  went  for 
50  guineas,  and  an  unfinished  one,  bearing  the 
date  A.D.  1601,  mado  -401.  Two  small  cases  of 
seals,  after  a spirited  competition  with  the 
British  Museum’s  representative,  were  bought  by 
Colonel  Ridgeway  for  100  guineas.  A bust  of 
Napoleon  by  Canova  was  sold  for  751.  to  Mr. 
Doddington,  of  Horsiugton  House  ; and  a largo 
figure  iu  Spanish  chestnutof tho  “ Madouna  and 
Child  ” were  bought  for  18  guineas  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  who  was  also  a large  purchaser  of  carved 
oak-work.  Tho  pictures  had  all  been  sold  pre- 
viously. A fine  collection  of  armour,  which 
originally  cost  the  owner  more  than  1,0001.,  was 
also  sold.  It  had  suffered  much  from  neglect, 
and  its  value  therefore  was  much  deteriorated. 
Four  lay  figures,  clothed  in  ancient  armour,  went 
for  twenty,  sixteen,  fifteen,  and  twelve  gniueas, 
the  best  going  to  Mr.  Brand.  Mr.  Walrond 
owned  quite  an  armament  of  artillery,  and  fifty 
cannons,  from  eighteen-pounders  downwards, 
were  offered  for  sale.  The  eighteen-pounders 
went  for  three  guineas  and  less  a couple,  but 
four  pairs  of  bell-metal  guns,  weighing  about 
100  lb.  each,  fetched  twenty  guineas  per  pair. 
Tho  sale  attracted  a large  assembly. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Beer. — Tho  now  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Beer, 
near  Seaton,  Devon  (which  has  beeu  built  at 
the  sole  cost  of  tho  Hon.  Mark  RoHe),  has  beeu 
consecrated.  It  consists  of  a nave,  with  north 
aud  south  aisles,  chancel,  north  and  south  tran- 
septs,  clergy  and  choir  vestries,  aud  a tower  on 
the  north  side  of  the  west  end,  with  a square 
spire,  rising  to  the  height  of  112  ft.  The  mate- 
rial used  is  the  blue  stone  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  Beer  stone  dressings.  The 
spire  is  entii'cly  of  Beer  stone.  The  stylo 
throughout  is  Early  English.  The  nave  is  72  ft. 
long  by  21  ft.  wide,  aud  is  covered  with  an 
open  roof  of  pitch  pine,  tho  height  to  the 
ridge  being  46  ft.  Tho  north  and  south 
aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  four 
arches  supported  on  columns  of  Devonshire 
marble  with  carved  capitals.  Tho  church 
will  hold  about  700  persons.  A pulpit  of 
Beer  stone  is  erected  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  arch.  The  front  is  panelled 
and  enriched  with  marble  columns.  On  the 
south  side  of  tho  chancel  arch  is  an  oak  lectern, 
presented  by  tho  Hon.  Miss  Trefusis,  a sister  of 
Mr.  Rolle,  who  did  the  carving  herself.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  plans  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Hayward  & Son,  architects,  Exeter, 
by  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Baatow,  builders, 
Bristol.  Tho  marble  work  has  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Blackler,  of  St.  Mary  Church.  Mr.  Harris 
has  acted  as  clerk,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hampton 
as  foreman,  of  the  works.  The  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems. 

Minnishant  (near  Aijr). — A new  church, 
erected  at  Minnishant,  about  fivo  miles  from 
Ayr,  by  Sir  Peter  Coats,  was  opened  on  the 
25th  of  August.  Tho  church  is  intended  as  a 
memorial  of  tho  lute  Lady  Coats.  Messrs. 
Tarubull  & Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  aro  tho 
architects. 

Great  Sutton.- — Tho  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Church  of  St.  John,  Great  Sutton,  near 
Eastham,  on  tho  Chester  and  Birkenhoad-road, 
v/aa  laid  on  the  28th  of  August,  by  Mr.  John 
Torr,  M.P.  Tho  designs  show  an  edifice  in  the 
stylo  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  consisting  on  plan  of  a nave,  large 
chancel,  organ-chamber,  vestry,  south  porch, 
and  attached  tower  and  spirelet.  Sitting 
accommodation  is  provided  for  256  worshippers, 
whom,  for  tho  present,  it  is  intended  to  seat  ou 
chairs.  The  whole  of  the  roof  will  be  open- 
timbered  to  the  ridge,  divided  by  moulded 
principals,  and  plastered  between  the  rafters, 
the  chancel  roof  being  boarded  in  panels  and 
divided  with  ribs.  The  internal  decorative  and 
dressed  features  are  to  be  of  Stourton  white 
stone,  and  tho  remaining  walla  plastered  upon 
an  internal  lining  of  brick.  The  external 
facing  of  the  walls  is  of  shoddies  from  the 
Wrexham  quarries,  of  a warm  brown  tint,  with 
dressings  of  white  Stourton  stoue,  aud  silver- 
grey  slate  for  the  roofing.  The  towei’,  rising 
square  on  plan,  and  breaking  into  an  octagon^ 
form  some  height  above  the  nave  walls,  is  con- 
tinued circular  on  plan,  and  terminates  in  a 
stone  spire  with  ornamental  cross,  the  whole 
rising  to  a height  of  about  70  ft.  The  present 
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contract,  amounting  to  about  2,000?.,  embraces 
the  tower  and  spire  to  the  plinth  line  only, 
and  is  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Tomlinson  & 
Sons,  of  Leeds  and  Chester;  the  architect  being 
Mr.  David  Walker,  Liverpool. 

Doune. — St.  Modoc’s  Episcopal  Church,  Donne, 
N.B.,  was  consecrated  on  the  29th  of  August. 
The  plan  (which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
architect,  London)  shows  a chancel,  nave, 
north  transept,  north  aisle,  vestry,  tower,  and 
spire,  the  lower  portion  of  which  serves  as 
porch.  These  have  all  been  erected  save  the 
north  aisle  and  tower.  The  style  chosen  is  that 
of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
church  is  built  externally  of  Polmaise  freestone, 
with  “ random  rubble,”  droved  with  rustic  face  j 
and  internally,  with  Dairsie  freestone,  with 
rustic  face.  The  chancel  is  groined  throughout. 
The  nave  has  a wagon  - roof,  boarded  on  tbe 
underside  with  red  aud  white  pine,  and  divided 
into  compartments  so  as  to  admit  at  some 
future  timo  of  painted  subjects.  The  contractors 
were  — for  mason  work,  Mr.  Jones;  and  for 
joiner  work,  Mr.  M'Niven,  Doune. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Fenton. — New  Board  Schools  have  recently 
been  opened  at  Fenton,  Staffordshire,  by  the 
Stoke  School  Board.  The  building  has  a frontage 
to  the  street  of  about  90  ft.,  and  is  of  two  stories. 
The  boys’  school  is  on  the  ffrst  floor,  and  consists 
of  a main  room  70  ft.  long  and  22  ft.  wide,  with 
two  large  class-rooms,  the  accommodation  being 
for  320  scholars.  The  girls’  school  is  also  on  the 
first  floor.  There  are  in  this  department  a main 
room  and  two  class-rooms  for  240  children.  The 
school  for  infants  consists  of  main  room  to  ac- 
commodate 120,  and  tw'o  class-rooms  large 
enough  for  95  children  each.  The  cost,  inclusive 
of  the  site,  was  6,440?.,  giving  an  expenditure 
of  6?.  10s.  a head  on  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided. 

Oijstermouih. — Now  Board  Schools  for  450 
children  have  been  opened  at  Oystermoutb,  near 
Swansea.  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  architect.  The 
schools  give  185  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each 
child,  with  an  area  of  8 superficial  feet.  Mr. 
Billings  was  the  contractor. 

Qreenivich. — New  school  buildings  in  Randall- 
placo,  Greenwich,  have  lately  been  opened  by 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Tho  site  secured 
is  sufficiently  largo  to  allow  of  ample  space  for  a 
playground.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
763  children,  at  a cost  of  1,2001.  for  the  site  and 
9,115?.  for  the  building,  exclusive  of  incidental 
expenses.  Mr.  E.  11.  Robson  is  the  architect. 

Sherwood. — On  the  6th  ult.  new  Board  Schools 
at  Sherwood  wore  opened,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Nottingham  School  Board.  The  schools 
have  been  built  from  plans  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Walker,  the  builder  being  Mr.  Stainfortb,  the 
desks  and  inside  fittings  being  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Colman  & Glendenning,  of  Norwich. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  150  children,  at 
a cost  of  2,400?. 


^loolis  tlCHtbct. 

House  Drainage  and  Water  Sendee  in  Cities, 
l'i??agcs,  and  Rural  Neighbourhooas.  By 
James  C.  B.ayles.  David  Williams,  New 
York.  1878. 

This  is  an  American  contribution  to  the  sanitary 
question,  arising,  as  tho  writer  tells  us,  from  the 
extensive  correspondence  on  the  subject  which, 
as  editor  of  The  Metal  Worker,  he  had  long 
carried  on  with  persons  practically  interested  in 
the  mechanics  of  hygiene.  The  work,  however, 
is  concerned  not  so  much  with  sanitary  engi- 
neering, as  with  that  part  of  the  operations  in 
which  the  householder  and  plumber  are  mainly 
interested,  after  the  engineer  has  done  his  part 
of  tbe  work.  So,  at  least,  the  author  limits  the 
object  of  bis  treatise,  though  a chapter  headed 
“ Water  Supply  in  Country  Districts  ” seems  to 
belong  rather  to  the  engineer.  We  ought  to 
have  something  to  learn  from  an  American  book 
on  the  subject,  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Bayles  tells 
us  (and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  true), 
that  the  Americans,  on  the  whole,  “ live  in  more 
comfortable  houses  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.”  On  the  subject  of 
sower  gas,  to  which  his  first  chapter  is  devoted, 
the  author  confirms  the  view  which  some 
theorists  have  already  started  in  England,  that 
it  is  not  the  noxious-smelling  part  of  tho  sewer 
emanation  that  does  the  mischief ; and  he 
reasons  out  the  matter  logically,  pointing  out 


that  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  most  strongly- 
smelling  of  the  elements  of  sewer  gas,  is  often 
diffused  in  a chemical  laboratory  in  stronger 
proportions  than  it  ever  comes  out  of  sewer 
openings,  and  yet  that  chemists  are  not  worse 
in  health  than  other  people.  He  explains  the 
evil  effects  of  sewer  gas  by  the  presence  of 
organic  germs, — organic  vapour,  as  he  calls  it, 
which  sows  the  seeds  of  disease,  aud  is  at 
present  undetected  by  chemical  analysis.  This, 
of  course,  is  another  application  of  Professor 
TyndaVs  now  well-known  theory.  Looking  at 
the  matter  in  this  way,  the  author  is,  no  doubt, 
fight  in  assuming  that  the  sense  of  smell  affords 
a very  uncertain  criterion  as  to  whether  a house 
is  or  is  not  healthy  aud  properly  drained.  Never- 
theless, we  hold  to  our  old  opinion  that  a bad 
smell  is  a warning  of  danger. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  any  fresh  light 
or  experience  from  American  practice  in  regard 
to  the  removal  of  excreta  and  the  provision  for 
adequate  trapping  in  connexion  with  water- 
closets,  or  any  of  tbe  other  arrangements  that 
have  been  proposed  in  substitution  for  them ; 
but  here  wo  find  the  author  pretty  much  whore 
we  are  ourselves.  Ho  recommends  iron  for  soil- 
pipes  in  place  of  lead,  but  chiefly  for  economical 
reasons,  holding  that  lead  soil-pipes  should  be 
thicker  than  they  are  usually  made,  but  that  in 
that  case  they  become  heavier  and  more  costly 
than  an  equally  efficient  iron  pipe.  He  admits, 
however,  that  he  has  seen  much  harm  arise 
from  unsatisfactory  jointing  of  iron  pipes, — a 
matter  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  architect, 
or  even  a contractor’s  foreman,  always  to  see  to, 
and  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  leave  to  the 
care  and  conscience  of  tho  average  workman. 
In  regard  to  closet-traps,  we  find  the  now  nearly 
universal  opinion  as  to  tbe  untrustworthy  cha- 
racter of  the  ordinary  water-seal  repeated.  He 
gives  (p.  81)  a section  of  a trap  which  he  recom- 
mends  as  more  impervious  than  the  most  usual 
forms  of  S-trap,  and  not  liable  to  bo  drawn  by 
syphoning,  and  it  would  probably  have  these 
qualities,  but  it  also  appears  to  be  a form  very 
liable  to  detain  fcecal  matter  unless  served  with 
au  unusually  strong  flush  of  water.  On  the 
whole,  however,  our  American  coadjutor  is  in 
favour  of  the  water-closet  against  any  other 
system  yet  advanced;  strongly  recommending, 
however,  simplicity  of  construction  and  action 
as  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  a 
closet-apparatus.  The  proposal  for  the  adoption 
in  houses  of  the  “ ship’s-closet”  apparatus, 
where  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  pan 
and  its  subsequent  flushing  are  effected  under 
pressure  by  the  up-and-down  stroke  of  a piston, 
may  be  worth  consideration  : the  apparatus  has 
the  advantage  of  acting  very  directly  and 
forcibly  both  in  emptying  and  flushing.  The 
author  draws  attention  repeatedly  to  a source 
of  nuisance  in  closet-traps  which  is  not  thought 
of  or  contended  against  so  much  as  it  ought  to 
be,  that,  namely,  which  arises  from  the  detention 
and  accumulation  of  matter  on  the  sides  or  in 
the  bottom  of  tho  trap.  Even  if  the  water-seal 
be  sufficient  to  check  (under  proper  ventilation) 
all  in-draught  from  the  drains,  there  can  hardly 
be  purity  of  air  in  the  closet  when  the  trap 
itself,  which  is  intended  as  the  safeguard,  is 
tainted  with  foul  matter.  This  is  just  the 
radical  difficulty  of  the  S-trap  system  ; if  shal- 
low, tho  water  is  hardly  a sufficient  seal;  if 
deeper,  there  is  additional  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  trap  unfouled,  and  making  the  flush  effec- 
tive. 

It  appears  fi*om  the  chapter  on  Service  Pipes 
that  considerable  experiment  has  been  made  in 
America  in  regard  to  finding  a satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  lead  for  this  purpose.  Tho  author 
thinks  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  iron 
piping,  the  only  real  objection  to  it  being  the 
liability  to  internal  rust  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
require  too  frequent  replacement.  In  regard  to 
sanitary  conditions,  it  was  found,  in  the  only 
case  in  which  the  author  was  able  to  observe 
the  results  of  an  iron-pipe  supply  over  some 
years,  that  not  the  slightest  ill  effect  was  caused 
upon  the  water.  This  was  in  tbe  case  of 
Swarthmore  College,  Delaware  County.  “ Water 
was  introduced  into  the  college  building  through 
iron  pipes  in  1869,  and  from  that  time  till 
March,  1875,  at  which  date  my  inquiries  were 
made,  they  had  required  and  received  no  atten- 
tion or  repairs.  In  February,  1875,  some 
changes  were  necessary,  and  a piece  was  cut  out 
of  one  of  the  pipes  which  had  been  in  constant 
use  for  six  years.  Its  original  diameter  of  bore, 
— 1^  in., — had  been  reduced  to  about  1 in.  by 
the  accumulation  of  rust  on  the  interior  surface. 
At  my  request,  the  respected  president  of  the 


institution,  Professor  Magill,  caused  a series  of 
analyses  to  be  made  to  determine  the  chemical 
effects  of  the  iron  on  the  water.  Samples  were 
taken  from  the  spring  and  drawn  from  the 
cocks  inside  the  building,  and  the  latter  wore 
found  very  pure,  containing  no  trace  of  organic 
matter.  The  most  remarkable  fact  was  that  the 
percentage  of  iron  in  the  water  taken  from  the 
cocks  was  only  about  two-fifths  of  that  found  in 
the  water  taken  directly  from  tho  spring.  This 
was  established  by  x'epeated  determinations,  and 
tho  fact  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  passage  of 
the  water  through  iron  pipes  had  caused  it  to 
deposit  three-fifths  of  the  iron  it  had  previously 
held  in  solution.”  Still  the  rusting  up  of  tho 
pipe  is  of  course  a serious  practical  objection. 
Of  the  various  methods  that  have  been  attempted 
to  provide  a satisfactorily  lined  iron  pipe,  the 
author  recommends  as  the  best  that  which  is 
formed  by  placing  a thin  tin  pipe  of  slightly 
smaller  diameter  within  the  bore  of  the  iron  pipe, 
and  then  expanding  it  under  powerful  hydraulic 
pressure  till  it  clings  to  tho  interior  of  the  iron 
pipe,  adjusting  itseif  to  all  irregularities  in  the 
latter,  which,  in  faoi,  form  a key  for  tho  tin 
lining.  This  tho  author  recommends  as  “ the 
best  pipe  for  water  conveyance  ever  made.”  It 
appears  that  glass-lined  iron  pipes  have  been 
tried  in  America.  They  aro,  as  one  might 
expect,  troublesome  in  fixing,  owing  to  the 
brittle  character  of  the  lining,  and  are  likely 
also  to  give  considerable  trouble  if  allowed  to 
freeze ; thongh,  on  the  other  hand,  ” I am  in- 
formed,” says  Mr.  Williams,  “that  water  in  i 
glass-lined  pipes  will  bear  exposure  to  a tem- 
perature 14“  Fahr.  below  that  which  would  i 
freeze  water  in  lead  pipes  ” : an  important 
quality,  certainly.  Anything  that  would  help 
to  preserve  us  from  the  nearly  annual  epidemic 
of  pipe-bursting  in  frosts  would  bo  a great 
boon. 

We  must  pass  over  tho  long  and  full  chapters  ' 
on  the  hydraulics  and  the  chemistry  of  plumbing ; ; 
but  those  on  drainage  and  water-supply  to. 
country  houses  are  of  interest  to  English  readers 
as  affording  some  information  on  the  state  of 
sanitation  in  country  districts  in  the  States,  i 
This  seems  to  be  very  backward,  and  the  author 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  outdoor  privies  may  be  i 
found  in  connexion  with  country  residences  of  a 
good  class  (not,  wo  presume,  among  the  more  ■ 
recently  erected)  of  such  a typo  as  in  England 
would  only  bo  found  in  the  cottage  yards  of  a 
poor  village,  or  on  a very  neglected  estate.  For  ■ 
country  districts  earth-closets  have  tho  author’s' 
recommendation,  and  in  fact  are  ia  many  locali-  i 
ties  the  only  possible  alternative  to  tho  privy. , 
It  appears,  however,  that  “ the  common  method  i 
of  draining  country-houses  of  the  better  class  in  i 
the  United  States  is  into  stone  or  brick  cess-  > 
pools  ” ; nor  ia  the  author  prepared  to  advocate  ' 
their  abolition,  bub  only  to  insist  on  their  proper  ' 
construction  ; namely,  that  they  should  be  per- : 
fectly  tight,  that  they  should  bo  so  small  as  to 
necessitate  their  being  emptied  every  few  weeks ; 
(by  means  of  a suitable  pump  fixed  for  the  pur-i 
pose),  and  that  they  should  have  efficient  ven-i 
tilation  to  relieve  the  drains  from  pressure  of  > 
gas.  An  illustration  is  given  (p.  277)  of  a form  ■ 
of  ventilator  that  has  been  found  to  answer' 
well,  consisting  of  a kind  of  wooden  cupboard,  ] 
about  the  shape  and  general  appearance  of  a ; 
sentry-box,  bat  with  closed  sides  and  a louvre  ■ 
opening  under  the  cover,  placed  over  an  opening  i 
in  the  stone  cover  of  the  cesspool ; within  this  i 
are  successive  shelves  bearing  charcoal,  between' 
and  over  which  the  gas  from  the  cesspool  passes ; 
in  finding  its  way  out. 

The  supply  of  water  to  isolated  country-houses  ? 
is  often  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty,; 
mechanically  speaking.  Our  author,  however, : 
' wishes  his  readers  to  lay  stress  on  the  import- 1 
ance,  not  only  of  having  a convenient  and 
economical  method  of  supply,  but  of  paying  ; 
more  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  source  ’ 
whence  the  supply  ia  drawn.  It  would  seem  i 
that,  in  country-houses  in  the  States,  this  ia  not  j 
unfrequently  quite  neglected,  as  if  any  water : 
that  came  out  of  the  ground  from  natural ; 
sources  must  be  healthy.  “ It  is  a well-esta- : 
blished  fact  that,  since  the  introduction  of. 
aqueduct  water  into  large  cities,  typhoid  and  i 
many  other  fevers, — resulting,  among  other ; 
causes,  from  water-poisoning, — have  become  i 
more  common  in  the  country  than  in  cities.”  . 
An  instance  ia  mentioned  in  which  a family  “ of  < 
refined  tastes  ” were  for  years  content  to  draw  ■ 
all  the  water  they  used  for  drinking  and  cook- 1 
ing  from  a spring  choked  with  rank  weeds  and. 
mosses,  full  of  reptile  life,  and  lying  in  theb 
middle  of  a foul  mud-bed,  kept  soft  by  the  con- 1 
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j etanfc  tratoping  of  horses  and  cattle  which  were 
i allowed  free  access  to  it.  They  had  never  given 
I the  condition  of  the  spring  a minute’s  thought ; 

I and  even  when  diphtheria  broke  out  among  the 
( children  in  consequence,  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
I Buade  them  of  the  necessity  for  reform.  In  the 
’ great  and  only  partially  explored  geological 
( formations  of  America,  it  is  probably  much 

imore  difficult  to  know  where  good  water  may 
bo  reckoned  on  than  it  is  with  us.  Many 
abundant  natural  water-supplies  in  newly- 
I inhabited  localities  have  proved  utterly  delusive 
I as  to  the  character  of  the  water.  The  author 
i remarks  : — “ I have  seen  and  drunk  very  whole- 
I some  and  satisfactory  water, — notably,  that 
I drawn  from  the  juniper  swamps  of  Virginia, — 
I which  one  not  accustomed  to  it  would  hesitate 
to  taste ; and  I have  also  seen  water  drawn 
from  deep  wells, — cool,  clear,  and  sparkling, — 
which  was  the  means  of  poisoning  many  people, 
some  of  them  fatally,  and  which  no  one  could 
drink  with  impunity.”  Concerning  the  me- 
chanical means  of  lifting  the  water  from  the 
source  of  supply  to  the  house,  in  the  case  of  a 
country  residence,  little  or  nothing  is  said.  In 
England  we  are  rather  “ expecting  ” in  that 
way,  and  divers  patent  contrivances,  self-acting 
and  otherwise,  have  been  offered  to  the  public. 
The  author’s  chapter  on  “ the  plumber  and  his 
work,”  not  ill-natured,  though  sarcastic,  might 
be  read  with  advantage  by  plumbers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


I Handbook  for  England  and  Wahs,  Alphabetically 
I arranged  for  the  Use  of  Travellers.  With  an 
Outline  Map.  London  : John  Murray.  1878. 

I Having  filled  a library  with  detailed  handbooks 
! for  England  and  Wales,  Mr.  Murray  has  bad 
I them  all  boiled  down  or  submitted  to  the 
^ hydraulic  press,  and  now  issues  one  little  red 
volume,  which  contains  the  result.  The  editor, 
however,  claims  that  he  has  visited  nearly  every 
county,  and  has  verified  or  corrected,  either  by 
himself  or  others,  the  information  given.  The 
alphabetical  arrangement  ,has  been  wisely 
adopted,  and  we  unhesitatingly  commend  it  to 
tourists  as  the  most  compendious  and  accessible 
guide  to  England  and  Wales  that  can  anywhere 
be  found. 


^glisallEirts. 

A Railway  np  Vesuvitis. — This  seems  to 
be  now  seriously  intended.  Plans  submitted  by 
the  banker,  M.  Oblieght,  have  been  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  the 
necessary  “oonoession”  has  been  made  by  the 
Prefecture  of  Naples.  The  carriages  on  this 
railway  will  be  drawn,  not  by  a locomotive 
engine,  but  by  a wire  rope.  The  line  will  be 
double.  The  rails  will  be  laid  on  an  iron  frame- 
work supported  by  pillars,  also  of  iron.  The 
pillars  will  be  a little  over  six  yards  and  a half 
apart.  According  to  the  report  opon  the  plans, 
it  appears  that  the  length  of  the  railway  up  the 
mountain  will  be  about  919  yards.  The  station 
near  the  summit  will  be  420  metres  (nearly  460 
yards)  higher  than  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  which  gives  the  very  steep  gradient 
of  one  in  two.  The  traffic  will  bo  carried  on 
byl,eight  carriages,  each  having  room  for  four 
persons}  these  will  be  so  distributed  that  while 
four  are  engaged  in  making  the  ascent,  the 
remaining  four  will  be  descending  the  mountain. 
The  carriages  will  be  kept  210  metres  (nearly  230 
yards)  apart  from  one  another.  To  guard  against 
accidents,  each  carriage  will  be  fitted  with  two 
newly.patented  automatic  brakes,  which,  should 
the  rope  happen  to  break,  will  instantly  stop 
the  carriage.  The  whole  machinery  will  bo  set 
in  motion  by  two  steam-engines  of  twelve-horse 
power  each.  How  long  will  the  wire  rope  last 
under  such  conditions  ? A wire  cord  with 
which  we  once  suspended  a bird-cage  over  a 
pulley,  raised  and  lowered  only  two  or  three 
times  a day,  frayed  and  broke,  and  was  useless 
in  a singularly  short  time. 

Kirkintillocli  Gasworks. — The  following 
award  has  been  issued  by  the  arbiters  in  the 
Submission  between  the  Police  Commissioners 
and  the  Gas  Company  of  Kirkintilloch : — The 
works  are  to  be  taken  over  as  at  the  15th  of 
May  last ; the  Company  are  to  have  right  to  all 
outstanding  debts,  and  are  to  pay  all  outstand- 
ing liabilities  as  at  that  date ; the  price  to  be 
paid  is  14,000/.,  which  includes  the  gas  reserve 
fund,  which  amounts  to  about  1,3^00/. ; and 
interest  is  to  run  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  from 
the  15th  of  May  last. 


The  International  Meeting  of  Printers, 
Paris. — The  September  number  of  the  Printing 
Times  and  Lithographer  contains  an  interesting 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  International 
Banquet  given  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Our  con- 
nexion  of  long-standing  with  the  house  of 
Wyman  & Sons  shall  not  prevent  us  from 
complimenting  Mr.  Charles  W.  H.  Wyman  on  the 
part  played  by  him  on  that  occasion.  He  referred 
eloquently  to  the  meeting  as  being  the  first 
friendly  reunion,  at  an  international  banquet,  of 
the  printers  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  He 
believed  that  the  future  would  exhibit  a closer 
relationship  between  printers  everywhere.  In 
these  times  it  was  almost  impossible  to  strike  out 
a new  idea,  yet  to  Herr  Goebel  belonged  the  merit 
of  having  proposed,  what  France  had  so  success- 
fully carried  out  on  the  present  occasion,  the  first 
international  meeting  of  printers  which  had 
ever  been  held.  He  regarded  it  as  a fact  of 
great  interest  and  significance  in  the  annals  of 
printing,  and  one  which  should  make  every  one 
present  conscious  of  assistingon  a great  historical 
occasion.  The  meeting  showed  by  their  applause 
how  fully  they  agreed  with  him. 

CorniBh,  Antiquities. — An  interesting  dis- 
covery of  antiquities  is  reported  to  have  been 
made  at  St.  Just,  near  Penzance,  during  the  past 
few  days.  On  the  summit  of  some  land  which 
rises  immediately  from  the  edge  of  Berthnal 
Cliff,  St.  Just,  Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase,  F.S.A.,  dis- 
covered a pile  of  surface  stones,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a cairn  of  the  same  description  as 
others  in  the  ueighbonrhood,  but  of  unusually 
large  size.  On  driving  in  a level  from  the  north- 
east side  a wall  was  soon  reached,  II  ft.  in 
height,  built  of  solid  dry  masonry,  and  sloping 
inwards  as  it  reached  the  top,  in  the  manner  of 
a beehive.  This  proved  to  be  part  of  a circle, 
30  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  where  the  cone 
had  been  truncated,  and  not  less  than  40  ft.  or 
50  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  On  cutting 
through  the  outer  wall,  at  a height  of  5 ft. 
from  the  solid  ground  on  which  it  was  built,  a 
second  wall,  similarly  constructed,  was  dis- 
covered,  placed  concentrically  with  the  outer 
wall,  at  a distance  of  5 ft.  6 in.  within  it.  The 
whole  of  this  structure,  when  perfect,  cannot 
have  been  less  than  18  ft.  or  20  ft.  high,  and  by 
the  quantity  of  ddbris  found  around  it  may 
have  been  entirely  covered  in  by  a pile  of  stones. 

Soutli  Williugham  Church,  Wragby, 
Iiincolnshire. — A turret-clock,  showing  time 
on  four  dials,  has  just  been  fitted  in  the  tower 
of  this  church.  Its  manufacture  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill.  The 
clock  strikes  the  hours,  and  a blow  at  the  half, 
upon  the  tenor  bell,  weighing  13  cwt.  The 
whole  of  the  wheels  are  of  hard  brass,  the  main 
wheel  measuring  12  in.  diameter,  and  i in.  thick. 
As  usual  with  moat  clocks  made  by  this  firm,  the 
escapement  is  a Graham’s  dead  beat.  The 
pendulum  is  7 ft.  long,  and  beats  li  second, 
with  a bob  weighing  liewt.  The  entire  weights 
for  working  this  clock  are  about  3i  cwt. 

The  Platt  Monument,  Oldham.  — On 
Saturday  a monument  to  the  late  John  Platt, 
M.P.  for  Oldham,  was  unveiled  by  his  widow  in 
front  of  the  Town-hall.  Mr.  Platt  was  member 
for  Oldham  from  1865  to  1872,  and  head  of  the 
machine  firm  of  Platt  Brothers  & Co.  This 
firm,  which  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Platt  joined 
his  father  as  partner  employed  only  400  hands, 
employed  in  1872  between  7,000  and  8,000,  and 
is  still  increasing,  although  the  present  com- 
mercial depression  is  producing  slackness  at  the 
works.  The  monument,  which  consists  of  a 
statue  in  bronze,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  D.  W. 
Stevenson,  Edinburgh,  and  cost  3,000  guineas. 

Giving  Trouble. — The  secretary  of  the 
Hampton  Court  Gas  Company  has  informed  some 
of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  Collector  to 
the  Company,  salary  150J.  per  annum,  that  over 
1,800  applications  have  been  made,  the  “ great 
majority  of  which,  primd  facie,  indicate  adapt- 
ability for  the  post.”  It  seems  to  us  that  to 
advertise  for  candidates  for  such  a post  as  this, 
the  qualifications  for  which  arc  universally 
possessed,  is  little  short  of  reprehensible,  serving 
simply  to  give  profitless  trouble  to  a large 
number  of  persons. 

Accident  in  a Church. — An  accident  hap- 
pened in  Bedminster  Old  Church,  Bristol,  which 
is  nudergoing  cleaning  and  redecorating.  While 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Manning,  and  three  work- 
men were  engaged  over  the  chancel  arch  the 
scaffolding  gave  way,  and  the  four  men  fell 
about  40  ft.  Mr.  Mannin?,  it  is  feared,  has  sus- 
tained concussion  of  the  brain. 


Elgin. — The  operative  masons  in  Elgin  are  at 
present  on  strike,  in  consequence  of  a resolution 
of  the  employers  to  reduce  the  wages  a half- 
penny per  hour.  The  men,  it  is  stated,  do  not 
object  so  much  to  the  reduction  itself  as  to  the 
breach  of  the  agreement  which  has  taken  place. 
They  say  that  three  months’  notice  of  any 
redaction  should  have  been  given  ; whereas  one 
week’s  previous  notice  only  on  this  occasion  was 
made. 

Chingford  Railway  Station. — On  the  13th 
inst.  the  employds  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Ridiey,  contractor 
for  the  new  Chingford  Railway  Station,  had  a 
dinner  at  the  “ Bull  and  Crown,”  Chingford,  ia 
commemoration  of  the  erection  of  the  station, 
and  extension  of  the  line  from  the  old  temporary 
station. 

Engineering. — Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Buxton, 
has  been  appointed  resident  engineer  for  the 
completion  of  the  new  reservoir  for  the  Buxton 
Local  Board,  and  he  has  also  been  appointed 
engineer  for  the  intended  reservoir  to  supply 
the  district  of  the  Local  Board  of  Fairfield. 


TENDERS 

For  the  alterations  and  redecoration  of  No.  27,  Suascr- 
place,  Regent's  Park,  and  rebuildine  stables  in  the  rear. 
Ur.  F.  W . Hunt,  architect : — 

Phillips  & Son  ,.£2,515 


Simpson  & Son 

Bywaters 

Philps  & Bisiker  . 

Blyth  

Clark  & Bracher  . 


2,05 

2,270 

2,258 

2,2^17 

2,058 


0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Brandon  Arms,  Briiton, 
Mr.  F.  Garner.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect:— 

Miller £483  0 0 

Kiddle  & Son  316  0 0 

Marr  (accepted)  3 '9  0 0 

Palmer  295  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Sugar  Loaf,  Great  Hermitage- 
street,  Wapping,  for  Mr.  N.  Argent.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
architect : — 

Stamp  A Bowtlo  £459  0 0 

Marr  438  0 0 

Salt  (accepted) 365  0 0 


Brown,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Outhwaite  & Son  £1,955  0 

Norton 1,9  >0  0 

Kiddle  A Son..  1.892  0 

Marr  (accepted)  1,831  0 


For  alterations  at  the  ■Weavers'  Arms.  Pelham-street, 
Mile-end  New  Town,  for  Mr.  F.  Gamer.  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  architect ; — 

Kiddle  A Son  £835  0 0 

Marr  «97  0 0 

Allard  (accepted) 660  0 0 

For  villa  residence,  Komford-road,  for  Mr.  Georg© 
Roberts.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect 

Marr  (accepted)  £1,881  0 0 

For  repairs  to  the  Marylebone  Stores,  Paradise-street, 
High-street,  Marvlebone.  for  Messrs.  Hanbury  A Co. 
Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect 

Salt...  ....£238  0 0 

Marr  ....  192  0 0 

Palmer  185  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Msrlborough  Hoad,  Pelham- 
street,  for  Mr.  F.  Garner.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  archi- 
tect ; — 

Marr  £465  0 0 

Kiddle  A Son  (accepted)  375  0 0 

For  building  seven  shops  and  warehouses  in  Jewin-street 
■ ‘ " Wesleyan  chapel.  Messrs,  Ford  A 


and  crescent,  on  site  of 
Hesketh,  architects 

Kirk  A Randall  

Mark 

Downs  A Co 

Conder  

Peto,  Brothers  

Browne  A Robinson 

Scrivener  A Co 

Killby 

Braid 

Crabb 

Ashby,  Brothers 


£11,640  0 
11,6<I4  0 
..  10,637  0 
..  10,370  0 
..  10,328  0 
..  10,293  0 
..  10,261  0 
..  10,319  0 
..  10,148  0 
. 10,100  0 
..  10,096  0 


For  rebuilding  the  Rainbow  Tavern,  Livcrpool-roaJ, 
Islington,  for  Messrs.  'VVatney  A Co.  Mr.  U.  J.  Newton, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Lamb  A 
Church 

Grimwood  A Sons £3.970  0 0 

Godden  3,897  0 0 

Hockley  3.830  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 3,775  0 0 

Alford 3,635  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted)  3,430  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Artichoke  public-house.  Lower  Marsh, 
Lambeth,  for  Messrs.  'VVatney  A Co.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  W,  Budd 

Grimwood  A Sons £2,730  0 0 

Godden  3,677  0 0 

Lamble  2,637  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 2,575  0 0 

Hockley  2,390  0 

Anley  


3,187 


For  alterations  at  the  Catheriue  Wheel  publ'  -hojse, 
Li  .tie  St.  James  street,  for  Messrs.  Watuey  a Cf.  Air. 
H,  J.INewton,  architect : — 

Grimwood  A Sons  

Godden  w'  u 

Lamble  ^45  0 

Hockley  (accepted) 625  0 


£698 
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For  lanndrj  bailtliags  at  the  'Worihonae,  Bethnal- 
green.  Measra.  A.  & C.  Harston,  archit-ecte.  Quantitiea 
supplied 

Sampaon  & Parriah £3,100  0 0 

Gough,,  2,898  0 0 

Hearle  & Son 2,850  0 0 

Heiser 2,847  0 0 

Crockett 2,795  0 0 

Joaolyne 2,664  0 0 

Sawyer 2,59-i  0 0 

Shurmur 2,583  0 0 

Palmer  2,546  0 0 

Parker  & Evans  2 485  0 0 

Wise 2^450  0 0 

Johnaon  (accented) 2,366  0 0 

For  new  premiaes  at  Greenwich,  for  Messrs.  Merry- 
"'eather  * Son ; — 

Sheffield  & Prebble  £4,816  0 0 

I-ark 4,012  0 0 

Harris  4 Woodrop  4,621  0 0 

Kirk  & Kuodall 4,326  0 0 

Hobson  4,186  0 0 

Downs  A Co 4,030  0 0 

Jerrard  3,963  0 0 

For  block  of  warehonsea,  St.  John-street,  Smithfield. 
Mr.  Ben.  Tabberer,  architect:— 

Dickson £12.995  0 0 

Lane  12,993  0 0 

Condor  11,430  0 0 

Bider 11,488  0 0 

Downs  11,460  0 0 

Braid 11,400  0 0 

Browne  A Robinaon  11,308  0 0 

Mark 11,183  0 0 

MemttAAshby  11,126  0 0 

Lawrence  10,976  0 0 

Sabey.,.,  lo^seo  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted)  10,685  0 0 


For  now  factorv,  Chicksand-street,  E.,  for  Messrs 
^’■oakea  A Bona.  Mr,  James  Tolley,  architect 

Marr  (accepted)  £1,594  0 0 

tor  rebuilding  the  Well  and  Bucket  public-house, 
Bethnal  Green-road,  for  Messrs,  Truman.  Hanborr  A 
Buxton 

Marr  (accepted)  £2,937  0 0 

For  completion  of  a rilla  residence  in  Camfleld-road 
Eilbiirn,  for  Mr.  T.  Yeo.  Mr.  Baniater  Fletcher,  archi- 
teot:—  ' 

Turner..,  £1,269  15  0! 

Batcher. 1,09116  0 

973  0 0 

Hohfrn  953  q 0 

Whiteman  755  0 9 

1 block  of  model  residences  at  Trafalgar-square 
^frend-road  for  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  Mr!  Buster 
Fletcher,  architect : — 

,,  ,,  X.  „ Credit  old  materiala. 

Castle,  Brothers  £l,S60  £50  0 0 

^"ce  1^635  116  0 0 

Hobern  1^525  loO  0 0 

For  the  erwtion  of  a new  ateam  laundry  and  premises, 

wr  tho  Camden  Steam  Laundry  Company  in  York-road 
King  B-crosa.  Messrs.  Thomas  Bradford  A Co  en'- 
gineera:— 

CoUs  A Sons  £9,325  0 0 

Nightingale  9,102  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 3^769  q 0 

Gammon  A Son 8 600  0 0 

Downs  A Co s’590  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby  8 .141  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co s 197  0 q 

throe  houses  and  shops.  Nos.  137, 
Ir®’  u’  High-street,  Poplar,  for  Mr.  Th^omaa  Bugg. 
Mr.  E,  C.  Homer,  architect 

Staines  A Son £1,622  0 0 

•••  1,677  0 0 

1,435  0 0 

Heddall  q q 

.^Mander  j 349  q q 

JODDSOn  -[  qQO  A A 

Sheffield  A Prebble 1^287  0 0 

For  PnbUc  Baths  at  Aberyatwith.  First  contract  for 
swimming-batha  only.  Messrs.  -yVilaon,  Son,  A Aldwinckle 
architects : — ’ 

^3,618  0 0 

E.  A d..ETan8  (accepted)  3,383  10  0 


3,280  0 0 


For  laund^  and  boUer-houae  at  Bethnal-green,  for  the 
Guardians  of  Bethnal-green,  Messrs.  A.  A^  C.  Harston 
architects: — ayvu, 

SaMom  A Parrish  £3,100  0 0 

2,898  0 0 

f 2,856  0 0 

i*"  2,847  0 0 

Croiiett 2,795  0 0 

2,664  0 0 

Shurmor 2^5^3  q q 

2,450  0 0 

For  repairs,  Ac.,  at  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asvlum 
^yli^-road.  Old  Eent-road.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  archil 

18  01 

Pritchard  200  0 0 

Hayworth  , 159  0 

Uutler  (accepted)  123  0 0 J 

For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  detached  residences  on  the 
London  Foresters  Asylum  estate,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

W-  P-  Potter, 

Payne  A Balding  £2,570  0 0 

Woodward 2,399  0 0 

(too  late)  1,995  0 0 

As  the  amounts  exceed  the  expectations  of  the  Com- 
taittee,  the  matter  is  deferred  for  tne  present. 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 


irchite«t  (we  know  of  nothin j but  cement  or  proper  p«lat) — 
W.  P,  G.— Mr.  8.— J.  W.  S.--W.  4 O.  A.— F.  57.— K.  B.— N,  H. 

B.  C.  D.— B.  F.— W.  e.—Two  CompeUtors-H.  E.— B.  M.— H.  S.— 

H.  F.-R-J.  W.  B.-G.  4 M.— H.  H.-J.  B.  S J.  A Co.-H.  T.  M.- 

W.  S.-W.  H.-W.  F.  P.-J.  H.-J.  R.  N.-J.  O.-G.  T.  G.-W.  « A 

G.  W.— B.  M.— Beta  — V.  H.— D.  & L.— W.  F.  a 
All  •UWmenU  of  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  ranet  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neceatarlly  for 
publication. 

Bom. — The  responsibility  of  el^ed  artlclea,  and  papers  read  at 
-tjtj,.  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
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CHARGES  FORADYERTISEMENTS. 

9ITGATION8  VACANT,  PARTNBRSHrPS.  APPRBNTICBBHIPa. 
TRAUB.  AN1>  GENERAL  AUVERTlBKMKNTd. 

fix  liuep  (atuQl  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  Sd. 

Kach  addltlonsJ  line  (about  ten  words) Oe.  Sd. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisemeuls.  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tlsements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Bales  by  Auction, 
*0.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publlihar. 

srrcTATioNS  Wanted. 

FO0E  Llnea  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ss.  fid. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

REPLISS  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box . Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  wtust  in  all  cases  bo  called/ar.  and  the 
Omoe  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  “Situations  Wanted  " AdTerllsementa Sd.perWeak, 

For  all  other  Advetlisementa fid.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

•a*  Stamps  m.u4t  not  be  sent,  bnt  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Pest-otfice,  Klag-slreet,  CovenVgardeo,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisber. 

Addreseed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-strset,  W.O. 
Adrartisementi  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  effice 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 

WPI^'oNLYiLm^tren‘t“““'  ““ 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  el  19b.  per  antin... 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

BANUELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  OfBce,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sonrd,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Solo  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Torkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  requii-ed.  Sa^vn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawa  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  «Scc. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

London  Dep6t:  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland- 
road,  N.E,  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adyt.] 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  88, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  tya arses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors. 
Sat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk. rooms, 
granaries,  tun.rooma,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  fnriber  partionlars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  E.S.O.,  Car^ 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


Penrhjn  Slates.— Messrs.  E.  NEWTON  & 
CO.  Carnarvon,  supply  Penrhyn  best  BLUE, 
RED,  and  GREY  SLATES,  at  the  lowest  prices, 
from  Mold  Junction  to  any  town  in  England. 
Delivered  prices  will  be  sent  upon  application. 
— [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS  &c 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  iu  the  Kingdom. 
Reduction  in  Price  of  Small  Sizes.  [Adtt.] 


'T’HE  CITY  PATENT  OFFICE. 

A Cowultln*  RnflBeer-JOHN  C.  PELL,  Wb.  8c  M I M.  B. 
OMiBuUiDg  Solicitor— KOBT.  HKL3HAM  Bbo4 
S^reUry-a  P.  WILDING  ' 

Only  camplBM  oad  »ucceB»liil  syBtem  for  ln»#nton. 
luVBotora  adviied,  ossUled,  Bad  aocuied. 

P«ient»  tcBted,  bought,  and  >old. 

FaMaCB  lauoduoed,  worked,  aad  manutBCturod 

No.  33,  ROOD-LANR,  Feachurch-Btroct, 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


HaoulBCturen  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

0'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN"  OATS  3T0P3 
and  IMPKOVBU  QATK  FITTINGS  of  every  Deacriptloa. 

VJB  36a,  BOROUGH  EOAB, 

Dlecouut  to  Builders.  T /'\XTTvr\'vr  r.  -n 

niostrated  Hat  two  eumpe.  JjUJN  JJUJN , b.Jt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURBES  OP 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WAEMQJG  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  GreenhoDses,  &o. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
lUoatrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


mTTR 

X SUBS 


‘ BUILDER  ” In  AMERICA.— 

SUBSOEiraiON,  for  any  Ttmo,  b1  PUBLICATION  PRIO^ 
# made  with  B.  F.  STBVBNB,  4,  Ttalalgar-aquBre,  Charing- 
orMB.  London.  The  Ajtnual  Bubecrlption,  Inoludl^  Postage,  Is 
U.  li.  Sd,  or  fi6’67  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  by  Banken' 
Drafta  or  Post-office  Orders  or  In  Oreenbac)u  and  Fraction^  Currency 
In  aecordance  with  Stevens's  Table  (which  nuty  be  had  tree),  or  paid 
to  tbs  New  York  Agents  of  B.  F.  8TEVBMS,  Meeert.  'HOB  * LYNCH, 
No.  94),  Pine-street,  New  York, 


Now  ready,  with  43  lUustntlons.  or.  Sro.  cloth, 
prire  6s.  poet-free. 

ME.  BANISTER  FLETCHER’S  NEW  TEXT  BOOK, 

QUANTITIES, 

In  Tabulated  form ; explanatory  of  the  best  methods  adopted  in  the 
measurement  lot  Builders’  Work,  Ao.  with  Tables  of  the  varlens 
Tradee,  Tables  of  Constants  for  the  valuation  of  Xrabour,  Ac. ; and  a 
complete  Index  (or  ready  reference. 

" A good  treatise,  by  a competent  master  of  his  sublect.'’— BuiMinp 
A'ws, 

London ; B,  T.  BAT8FOBD.  89,  High  Holbom. 


Just  Publiahed,  8vo.  cloth,  SQs. 

SANITARY  ENGINEERING  : a Guide 

k3  to  the  Construction  of  Works  of  Sewmge  and  House  Drainage, 
with  Tables  ler  facllitetlsg  the  Calculations  of  tbe  Bi>glneer. 

By  BALDWIN  LATHAM,  C.E.  M.  lust.  C E.  F O.S.  P.Ha  Past 
President  of  tbe  Society  of  Euginesrs. 

Second  edition,  with  umnerous  pUtea  and  woodeuto. 

London  : E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  46.  Coarlng-crosa 
New  York  : 4S,  Broome-etreet. 


SKETCHES  for  COTTAGES,  &c, 

O By  R.  NORMAN  SHAW.  R,A 

Twenty-eight  Original  Dealgns,  to  scale.  wlth;plact,  each  14  inebes 
by  11  Inches,  In  pholo-lltho.  drawn  expressly  (or  this  work.  Price  of 
the  whole  twenty-eight  Designs  bound  in  cloth,  one  guinea;  or  any  of 
the  Sketches  can  be  obtained  separately  (or  Is.  each.  LUC  ol'subjects 
applleadon. 

To  be  obtained  only  of  the  Publisher,  W.  H.  LASCELLES, 

No,  121,  BuDhi)l-row,  London,  B.O. 


Price  la  or  post-free  (or  14  etampa  New  BdiCion. 

TLLUSTEATED  CATALOGUEof  STABLE 

j_  FITTINGS,  90  p^es,  with  full  description  and  prices  of  Che 
mutt  importauc  inveotioos  and  iuproveuienm  in  Stable  and  Harness- 
room  Fittings,  Stable  Paving,  Drainage.  Ventilation,  Ac. 

BT.  PaNCRAS  ironwork  COMPANY,  St.  Panoras-road, 
London,  N.W. 


Second  Edition-  enlarged  and  revised,  cloth,  8vo.  Price  Ss.  Post  free 

JMPKOVED  SYSTEM  of  BOOKKEEPING 

by  Stogie  and  Double  Entry,  specially  adapted  for  BUILDERS 
1 CONTRACrORB.  By  the  Gainer  of  the  Birkbeck  Prize, 

'A  concise,  simple,  and  accurate  guide." — Building  Netcc.  " Bbonld 
be  on  the  desk  of  every  Builder. "—auilderj'  Weeklg  ileporUr. 
London:  HENRY  C.  BEVIS,  97,  Ltmbein-road,  8.B. 


With  lUnstrations,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  4s. ; by  post,  4a  4d. 

CONCRETE  : its  UriE  in  BUILDING ; 

and  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  FLOORS,  B00F8.  Ac. 

By  THOMAS  POTTER. 

Clerk  of  the  Worka  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Aahbnrton. 
London:  F.  W.  REYNOLDS  4 CO.  73,  Southwark-street,  S.R 


This  day,  crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  FUtes,  18s.  (postage,  lOd.) . 

''pRAMWAYS  : Their  Construction  and 

1_  Working.  With  speelal  reference  to  the  Tramways  of  the 
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Edinburgh 
City  Iviprovcinents. 

Y the  Edinburgli  Im. 
provement  Act,  1867, 
certain  trusteoswere 
appointed,  wlio  were 
authorised  to  impose 
a tax  not  exceeding 
•id.  in  the  pound  for 
a period  of  twenty 
years,  and  to  borrow 
on  tbe  security  of  the 
assessment  a total 
sum  of  350,000i.  At 
tbe  Ist  of  August, 
1877,  the  total  expen. 
diture  was  4ri2,621?. 
ISs.  6d.  5 receipts! 
265,5991.  18s.  5d. ; 
unrecjvored  outlay, 

177,0221.  Os.  3d. ; 

amount  at  credit 
of  Sinking  Fund 
account,  6,7521. 
14s.  lOd. 

Now  that  the 
labours  of  the  Trust 
are  drawing  to  a 
close,  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  re- 
viewing tne  scheme  of  improvement,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out.  But 
it  will  bo  desirable  at  the  outsec  to  take  a glance 
at  the  physical  and  artificial  features  of  the 
scene  of  operations. 

The  original  city  of  Edinburgh  occupied  a 
ridge  of  ground  of  about  a mile  in  length, 
having  at  its  highest  or  western  point,  the  rock 
upon  which  stands  tho  castle,  and  at  its  eastern 
or  lowest  extremity  the  Palace  of  Holyrood. 
This  ridge  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a valley 
formerly  filled  with  water,  and  called  the  Nor 
Loch,  but  which  is  now  converted  into  public 
gardens  through  the  centre  of  which  runs  the 
North  British  Railway.  The  valley  to  tho  south 
is  occupied  by  a narrow  street,  running  along  its 
whole  length,  called  the  Cowgate.  This  old 
town  was  fortified  and  encompassed  by  a wall, 
a necessary  precaution  against  the  frequent  in- 
cursions from  beyond  the  Border. 

The  main  street  from  the  castle  to  the  palace 
is  broad  and  spacious,  and  the  bouses  on  either 
hand  are  unusually  high.  Many  of  theao  tene- 
ments formed  tbe  residences  of  the  ancient 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  and  behind 
them  were  gardens  running  down  the  slopes  to 
the  valleys  on  either  side.  As  tho  population 
increased,  the  house  accommodation  within  the 
walls  became  insafficient,  and  as  the  existing 
tenements  had  reached  the  maximum  of  height, 
the  gardens  behind  were  resorted  to  as  building 
sites.  Tbe  practice  adopted  generally  was  to 
form  an  arch  right  throngh  the  ground-floor, 
and  upon  either  side  of  the  garden  ground  to  * 


erect  lines  of  new  buildings  having  a narrow 
passage  or  close  between.  So  narrow  were 
some  of  these  closes  that  conversation  could  be 
easily  carried  on  between  opposite  neighbours, 
and  into  the  recesses  of  some  of  them  the  sun 
could  not  penetrate. 

When  quieter  times  ensued,  and  tbe  citizens 
ventured  to  build  outside  the  walla,  tho  old 
town  was  gradually  deserted  by  tbe  upper 
classes,  and  tbe  dwellings  were  let  to  an  in. 
ferior  class  of  tenants.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  tenants,  the  old  houses 
were  divided  and  subdivided,  and  it  became 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a family  in  the  lowest 
state  of  destitution  to  be  the  occupants  of  a 
room  enriched  with  a panelled  ceiling,  and  a 
mantel-piece  exhibiting  the  relics  of  heraldic 
devices.  The  sanitary  condition  produced  by 
tbe  crowding  of  nnmerons  families  into  closely- 
compacted  houses  unprovided  with  the  necessary 
appliances  can  be  readily  conceived,  and 
to  mitigate  this  evil  was  the  principal  object 
of  the  formation  of  the  Trust,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  open  up  new  lines  of 
communication. 

The  improvements  were  not  only  intended  to 
be  such  in  a sanitary  and  utilitarian  point  of 
view,  but  were  also  to  be  so  in  an  msthetic 
sense ; and  the  more  effectually  to  carry  out  that 
purpose,  the  late  Mr.  David  Cousin  and  Mr. 
John  Lessels  were  appointed  joint  architects  to 
the  Trust. 

The  first  scene  of  operations  was  upon  one  of 
the  most  wretched  slams  in  the  city,  St.  Mary’s- 
wynd,  the  Rag  Fair  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  a 
very  narrow  and  stifling  ally,  to  navigate  the 
intricacies  of  which  required  some  amount  of 
courage.  You  could  not  help  coming  in  contact 
with  cast-off  apparel  of  all  kinds,  you  were  apt 
to  knock  down  a pile  of  old  boots,  to  stumble 
over  a dilapidated  armchair,  or  to  overthrow  a 
pyramid  of  pots  and  pans.  If  decently  attired, 
yon  were  looked  upon  as  an  unwelcome  intruder 
or  importuned  to  pnrehaso  an  example  of  the 
old  masters  (?).  St.  Mary’s-wynd  is  a thing  of 
the  past,  and  St.  Mary’s-street  is  a spacious 
thoroughfare,  presenting  on  one  side  at  least  a 
handsome  fa9ade  in  tbe  Scottish  domestic  style, 
which  displays  a picturesque  variety  of  outline 
and  detail.  The  west  side  of  the  street,  with 
the  exception  of  its  southern  angle,  has  been 
left  in  its  original  state,  in  tbe  expectation 
that  in  course  of  time  it  will  be  treated  by 
the  proprietors  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
other. 

A short  distance  to  the  west  of  this  was 
Blackfriars-wynd,  which  has  been  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  St.  Mary’s-wynd,  bat  in  this 
instance  tbe  result  is  not  so  satisfactory,  owing  j 
to  a difference  between  the  levels  of  the  foot- ' 
ways  on  either  side.  The  footway  on  the  west  | 
side  is  so  much  below  tbe  level  of  tbe  street  as 
to  necessitate  its  being  fenced  off  from  tbe 
roadway  by  an  open  railing.  The  street  has 
thus  a decided  look  of  incompleteness,  and  the 
buildings  preserved  are  of  the  poorest  descrip- 


tion, and  seem  as  if  ashamed  to  face  the  light 
of  day.  It  would  have  been  better  for  all  con- 
cerned had  they  been  entirely  cleared  off,  but 
the  authorities  were  actuated  by  economical 
motives,  and  looked  to  tbe  probability  of  this 
being  done  by  private  enterprise  ; but  there  are 
so  many  conflicting  interests  that  combined 
action  is  difficult,  a single  tenement  belonging 
generally  to  several  proprietors.  Behind  these 
old  houses  an  extensive  area  has  been  cleared, 
between  Cant’s  and  Dickson’s  closes,  thus  open- 
ing them  on  both  sides,  and  greatly  enhancing 
tbe  value  of  the  sites.  Altogether  it  seems  to 
have  been  a short-sighted  policy  which  left  one 
side  of  a street  in  its  original  state,  and  always 
has  been  found  so. 

St.  Mary’s-street  is  in  a direct  line  with  the 
Fieasance,  which,  with  its  continuations,  runs 
due  southwards  till  it  meets  the  open  country. 
To  render  this  thoroughfare  more  completely 
available,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  continue 
it  in  a north-westerly  direction  to  the  Waverley 
Station.  This  has  been  done  by  forming  a 
roadway  which  takes  a semicircular  sweep  from 
the  head  of  the  Cauongate,  behind  John  Knox’s 
Cbnrch,  onwards  to  the  south  end  of  the  North 
Bridge.  Tho  aonth  end,  and  the  whole  of  the 
west  side  of  Leith-wynd,  have  disappeared  in 
these  operations,  and  the  north  ends  of  several 
closes  have  been  opened  up.  One  large  tene- 
ment, designated  the  “ Happy  Land,”  the  haunt 
of  the  most  abandoned  characters,  has  disap- 
peared, amongst  the  rest,  and  upon  its  site  now 
stands  one  of  the  fine  schools  erected  for  the 
School  Board,  sic  itur  ad  astra.  The  fall  of  the 
ground  from  the  Canongate  to  the  lower  level 
at  the  north-west  is  about  27  ft. ; and  as  the 
ground  slopes  rapidly  to  the  north,  it  was 
necessary  to  form  a viaduct,  the  arches  of 
which  have  been  left  free  towards  the  railway, 
to  be  made  available  for  storage,  and  tho 
south  side  only  is  to  be  built  upon.  Tbe  new 
street  has  been  called  Jeffrey-street,  and  is  still 
incomplete  j at  its  upper  or  southern  end  it  has 
been  occupied  by  shops  and  tenements  designed 
by  the  architects  of  the  Trnst.  About  half-way 
down  the  decline  stands  the  new  Trinity  College 
Church,  designed  by  Mr.  Lessels,  and  beside  it 
is  a large  and  picturesquely-treated  warehouse, 
from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Paterson^ 
architect.  Other  sites  have  been  taken,  one  of 
them  for  a new  Episcopal  church,  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Robert  .Anderson,  archi- 
tect. 

Tbe  next  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  Trust 
was  a confused  and  confined  mass  of  buildings 
to  the  north  of  the  University.  The  clearing 
away  of  these  left  a large  and  valuable  area 
available,  and  this  it  was  resolved  should  be  set 
apart  for  a superior  class  of  buildings  to  those 
hitherto  contemplated.  A fening  plan  was 
accordingly  prepared  by  Mr.  Cousin,  showing  a 
thoroughfare  80  ft.  in  width,  and  elevations  of  a 
highly  ornate  Renaissance  character.  The  new 
street  was  designated  Chambers-street,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  then  chief  magistrate  of  the  city, 
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1o  wliose  exertions  the  carrying  ont  of  the' 
Echeme  is  mainly  owing.  The  sonth  side  of  the 
street  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  lengthy 
side,  facades  of  the  University  and  the  front  of 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  but  a short 
space  at  its  western  extremity  is  still  occupied 
by  some  unsightly  tenements,  which,  through  a 
shortsighted  idea  of  economy,  were  not  acquired, 
and  they  are  now  worth  three  or  four  times 
what  they  might  have  been  got  for  at  first.  The 
new  lino  of  buildings  is  divided  by  openings  into 
four  blocks,  and  each  of  these  Mr.  Cousin  has 
treated  in  a different  manner.  The  gronnd- 
floora  of  the  two  easternmost  blocks  are  appro- 
priated to  shops,  but  in  the  other  two  blocks  no 
provision  is  made  for  such.  All  the  sites,  with 
one  exception,  have  been  appropriated,  but  un- 
fortunately  the  requirements  of  the  parties  who 
acquired  them  have  not,  in  every  case,  been 
compatible  with  the  elevations  prepared.  The 
first  deviation  from  the  plans  was  occasioned  by 
the  acquisition  of  one  of  the  sites  for  a church, 
and  as  the  plans  for  it  were  not  entrusted  to  the 
architects  of  the  Trust,  there  was  some  disparity 
of  sentiment  displayed  as  to  the  style  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  It  has  been  erected  as  designed, 
and  was  fully  described  in  these  pages.  The 
second  deviation  from  the  original  plans  was 
on  account  of  a Normal  School  which  is  now  in 
progress ; it  is  designed  by  Mr.  David  Rhind, 
and  occupies  the  westernmost  angle  of  the 
second  block,  counting  from  the  east.  Whilst 
Mr.  Rhind  has  adhered  to  the  elements  of  the 
style  adopted  by  Mr.  Cousin,  be  has  deviated 
therefrom  in  giving  greater  height  to  his  eleva- 
tions, and  by  breakiug  up  the  skyline  by  Man- 
sard roofs ; this  is  not  done  in  the  rest  of  the 
block,  which  shows  a line  of  dormer  windows. 
Between  the  two  westernmost  blocks  there  is  a 
vacant  space  which  abuts  upon  the  works  of  a 
brewery,  and,  as  a sufficient  depth  for  building 
sites  at  this  point  could  not  be  secured  unless  at 
a great  outlay,  the  buildings  behind  ai'e  to  be 
screened  off  by  an  ornamental  wall,  leaving  a 
semicircular  recess  towards  the  street,  which 
will  form  an  appropriate  site  for  a public  monu- 
ment or  fountain. 

Proceeding  further  to  the  south,  we  find  that 
a new  thoroughfare  has  been  opened  up  between 
Nicholson-street  and  Bristo-etreet.  This  has 
been  done  by  the  removal  of  very  little  property, 
as  the  line  of  the  new  street  (named  Marshall- 
street)  embraces  two  squares,  Nicholson-square 
and  Alison-squaro.  The  short  space  between . 
the  latter  and  Bristo-sfcreet  is  now  occupied  on 
one  side  by  a handsome  Board  school,  and  on 
the  other  by  two  blocks  of  dwelling-houses  and 
a Baptist  chapel  of  strongly-pronounced  Lom- 
bardo-Venetiau  character.  This  chapel  was 
fully  described  by  us  at  the  date  of  its  com- 
pletion. A great  improvement  has  been 
effected  here  upon  the  unsightly  garden  which 
occupied  the  centre  of  Nicholson-square  j it  has 
been  slightly  curtailed  to  provide  for  the  flow  of 
traffic,  the  dilapidated  railing  has  been  replaced 
by  a new  and  more  substantial  one,  and  the 
ground  laid  out  in  a suitable  manner. 

A similar  improvement  to  that  of  Marshall- 
street  has  been  effected  by  demolishing  a tene- 
ment between  Davie-street  and  Simou-sqnare, 
and  opening  up  Gibb’s-entry  onwards  to  the 
Pleasance.  The  only  new  erection  on  this  line 
is  a large  warehouse,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Thornton,  Shiells,  & Thompson,  which  displays 
an  effective  arrangement  of  crow-steppcd  gables 
and  dormers. 

The  last  scene  of  operations  to  which  w'e  will 
refer  is  the  Grassmarket,  the  south-east  entrance 
to  which  has  been  considerably  widened.  This 
necessitated  the  removal  of  a number  of  very 
picturesque  tenements,  which  were,  however,  in 
the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  the  new  build- 
ings substituted  for  them  are  carried  out  in 
the  old  style,  and  every  way  suitable  to  the 
locality. 

Such  are  the  principal  objects  embraced  in 
the  scheme ; but,  besides  these,  open  spaces 
have  been  cleared  in  densely- crowded  localities, 
60  that  sun  and  air  may  penetrate,  but  these 
clearances  are  mostly  in  the  rear  and  out  of  view 
of  the  general  public. 

The  trustees  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  ex- 
travagance, but  it  might  be  hinted  that  they  have 
not  gone  far  enough,  and  have  left  undone  some 
things  that  are  desirable,  and  of  which  the  longer 
they  are  delayed  the  greater  will  be  the  cost. 
But  it  should  be  kept  in  view  that  at  the  outset 
powerful  opposition  was  offered  to  the  entire 
Echome  by  that  portion  of  the  ratepayere  who 
object  to  the  imposition  of  any  tax  for  whatever 
purpose. 


TRUTH  ABOUT  " SHAMS.” 

■We  printed  the  week  before  last  a letter 
from  a witty  and  outspoken  correspondent 
maintaining  that  all  that  has  been  said  or  sung 
against  the  use  of  shams  in  art  is  bat  a self- 
delusion,  or  a shallow  pretence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  hoisted  this  anti-sham  flag, 
“ that  flimsy  piece  of  bunting,”  as  our  corre- 
spondent called  it.  Let  us,  ho  urged,  hear  no 
more  about  the  iniquity  of  shams,  seeing  that 
to  sham  well  or  wisely  is,  in  fact,  the  real  object 
of  art. 

The  frank  utterance  of  such  an  opinion  is  only 
an  instance  of  what  we  constantly  see,  that  the 
over-persistent  proclaiming  of  a special  truth, 
or  the  insisting  upon  it  as  the  central  and  chief 
truth  when  it  is  not  so,  gives  rise  to  a reaction 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  opposite  view, — a 
reaction  which  is  apt  almost  unavoidably  to  go 
too  far  in  the  other  direction.  This  is  the  case 
with  our  correspondent  “ Meter,”  with  whom  we 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  all  which 
has  been  urged  against  shams  in  art  by  a certain 
school  of  critics  is  mistaken  and  trivial,  or,  in 
fact,  that  there  is  not  much  truth  and  reality  in 
that  crusade,  though  the  zeal  of  some  of  the 
combatants  may  have  carried  them  too  far,  and 
landed  them  in  conclusions  which  it  is  at  times 
hard  to  reconcile  with  what  is  called  ” common 
sense.” 

In  the  first  place,  in  considering  what  is  the 
real  truth,  pro  and  con..,  in  the  matter,  there  is  a 
certain  confusion  of  thought  or  expression  to 
be  cleared  away,  as  to  what  sham  in  art  really 
means.  The  view  has  been  put  forward  that  all 
art  is  really  “ shamming  nature,”  or  at  least 
that  the  realistic  painting,  which  has  mostly 
been  admired  and  recommended  by  those  who 
have  also  taken  up  the  sword  against  shams,  is 
so;  and  that  its  main  end  and  triumph  would 
consist  in  imitating  nature  so  closely  as  to 
deceive.  Apropos  of  this,  wo  may  remark  in 
passing  that  the  assertion  that  Quintin  Matsys 
has  ever  in  this  country  been  placed  before 
Michelangelo  or  Raffaelle,  either  for  his  decep- 
tive painting  of  a fly  or  from  any  other  cause, 
must  have  been  news  to  most  of  our  readers, 
and  that  our  friend  “Meter”  certainly  overstated 
his  case  in  that  particular.  But  what  we 
specially  refer  to  as  a confusion  of  thought  is 
the  idea  that  realistic  painting  in  its  wider 
sense,  as  the  endeavour  thoroughly  and  minutely 
to  represent  nature,  has  anything  in  common 
with  the  kind  of  thing  which  has  usually  been 
denounced  as  a sham,  such  as  the  endeavour  to 
make  a material  resemble  or  mimic  another 
superior  or  more  costly  one.  The  two  things  are 
radically  different.  In  the  first  place,  the 
picture  can  deceive  no  one  as  a whole,  because 
it  is  necessarily  on  a smaller  scale  than  nature, 
and  is  hung  against  a wall  in  a frame  ; to  speak 
of  it,  therefore,  as  if  it  were  an  attempt  to 
cheat  the  eye  into  the  belief  that  it  is  really  see- 
ing nature  through  an  opening  or  a window,  is 
absurd.  The  only  kind  of  picture  in  which  a 
momentary  deception  is  sometimes  possible,  and 
has  been  occasionally  aimed  at,  is  in  small 
representations  of  objects  of  still  life  of  the 
real  size ; and  here,  in  a general  way,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  object  is  mimicry; 
but  then  no  one  thinks  of  giving  such 
works  the  highest  place  in  the  art  of 
painting,  or  regarding  them  as  exhibiting 
the  chief  aim  and  achievement  of  the  art. 
When  of  the  highest  degree  of  ability,  they 
acquire  great  value  and  interest  as  wonderful 
specimens  of  what  the  manipulative  axi;  of  the 
painter  can  do  ; for  bravura  of  executive  power 
in  any  art  is  always  a fascinating  thing,  and 
tends,  moreover,  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
technical  ability,  a thing  never  to  be  despised, 
as  being  the  necessary  means  to  the  end.  Bat 
the  painter  who  executes  with  groat  care  and 
realism  a scene  in  nature,  or  a tree  or  collection 
of  trees,  or  the  tones  and  enrves  of  the  sea  in 
motion,  is  not  endeavouring  to  cheat  our  eyes 
into  the  belief  that  the  trees  or  the  sea  are  there. 
The  mere  fact  that  he  cannot  represent  move- 
ment on  his  canvas  pulls  him  up  at  once  in  any 
such  attempt,  if  it  ever  entered  his  head.  The 
real  motive,  even  with  some  very  professedly 
realistic  painters  of  nature  who  endeavour  to 
give  all  her  detail  exactly  as  they  see  it  (and 
who,  as  before  observed,  are  usually  among 
those  who  make  the  most  open  objection  to 
“shams”),  is  either  a feeling  that  everything 
in  the  growth  of  nature  is  so  interesting  and 
beautiful  that  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  studied 
and  painted  (if  it  is  painted  at  all),  or  a con- 
viction, which  we  know  some  exceptionally-gifted 
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painters  among  us  at  present  really  entertain, 
that  the  poetic  feeling  which  underlies  nature, 
and  is  her  metaphysical  expression,  is  best 
and  most  truly  reached  by  him  who  gets  the- 
outward  semblance  of  her  face  most  fully  and- 
truthfully, — a theory  against  which  the  only- 
real  objection  to  be  urged,  though  it  mnst 
be  admitted  to  be  a fatal  one,  is  that,  except 
in  a very  few  peculiar  cases,  snch  complete- 
imitation  of  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  nature 
is  simply  impossible  by  any  finite  mind 
and  hand.  But  even  in  cases  where  some- 
thing like  this  is  possible,  we  are  unable  to 
see  how  any  reasonable  criticism  can  charge  the 
painter  with  “ shamming,”  except  in  a sense  in 
which  that  word  never  has  been  used  or  under- 
stood in  common  parlance.  "IVhen  we  come  to 
those  broader  and  freer  schools  of  art  which 
translate  or  transmute  rather  than  imitate 
nature,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  is  still  less 
applicable.  'When  the  countryman  stooping 
over  M.  Rousseau  as  he  was  painting  a tree, 
said,  “ Why  are  you  making  the  tree,  when  it 
is  made  already  ? ” he  asked  a question  alto- 
gether beside  the  mark,  because  the  artist  was 
not  imitating  or  “ making  ” the  tree  except  in 
a very  secondary  and  modified  sense ; he  was 
interpreting  it  rather  than  copying  it.  So  with 
portraiture,  which  might  be  called  “ shamming  ” 
with  more  show  of  reason,  perhaps,  than  land- 
scape painting  ; we,  nevertheless,  know  well 
enough  that  the  finest  portraits  are  often  those- 
which  it  is  least  of  all  possible  for  one  moment 
to  mistake  for  reality.  Artists  like  Merle  and 
Madrazo  aim  at  deception  sometimes,  at  sham- 
ming  reality  so  as  almost  to  deceive  the  eye : 
we  have  seen,  for  instance,  a head  of  a lady  by 
Merle  which,  had  it  been  deceptively  mounted 
or  framed  in  any  way,  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  tell  from  a real  bead  without  shifting 
the  position  of  the  spectator ; but  the  picture 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  of  little  value,  and 
no  very  critical  collector  would  have  allowed  it 
in  his  gallery.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
“sham,”  or  anything  which  can  be  fairly  called 
so,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  painting  as 
an  intellectual  art  and  in  its  highest  forms.  The 
only  kind  of  painting  which  is  really  a “ sham,”’ 
— that  is,  which  is  purposely  contrived  and  1 
intended  to  cheat  the  eye,  is  theatrical  scene-  - 
painting,  the  objects  of  which,  it  is  needless  to-  » 
say,  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  the  abstract. 

Bnt  when  we  turn  to  the  kind  of  processes  ■ 
which,  by  those  who  may  be  called  purists  in  t 
art,  have  been  denounced  as  “ shams,”  such  as  ; 
artificial  materials,  marbling,  graining,  veneer.  ■ 
ing,  and  plating,  we  find  the  standard  by  which  i 
success  is  judged  in  regard  to  these  achievements  i 
is  radically  different.  They  are  deceptions  or  • 
they  are  nothing.  It  is  intended  that  the  i 
walnut-grained  door  should  pass  for  walnut,  , 
that  the  ebonised  cabinet  should  pass  for  ebony,  , 
that  the  “scag.”  should  pass  for  marble,  and  i 
the  plated  article  for  solid  silver.  It  is  non-  • 
sense  to  say  otherwise.  Everyone  who  remem-  - 
bers  the  first  production  of  electrotype,  for  • 
example,  must  remember  that  the  very  form  i 
in  which  it  was  recommended  in  advertisements  : 
implied  that  its  great  advantage  lay  in  its  pre-  - 
seuting  the  appearance  of  solid  gold  and  silver  ■ 
without  the  reality  and  consequent  expense.  . 
Our  critical  correspondent  inadvertently  ad-  - 
mitted  this  in  so  many  words.  “ The  electro-  - 
type  process  has  enabled  people  of  moderate  • 
means  to  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  seeming  • 
gold  and  silver  surroundings.”  Exactly  so;  ; 
and  could  there  be  a greater  or  more  decided  ! 
“snobbery,”  artistically  as  well  as  socially?  ‘ 
It  might  have  been  possible  to  put  the  case  : 
better  than  that ; to  urge  that  gold  and  silver  ' 
surfaces  are  sought  purely  for  the  beauty  of  ! 
the  material,  for  no  doubt  this  is  partly  the  : 
truth  in  many  cases.  But  that  is  not  the  > 
whole  aim.  It  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  ; 
the  possession  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  on  i 
account  of  the  costliness  of  the  materials,  has  : 
long  been  associated  with  a certain  social  posi-  • 
tioD,  a certain  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity ; 
and  articles  made  of  these  metals,  on  account  . 
of  their  intrinsic  value,  have  been  carefully  ■ 
preserved  and  become  heirlooms  from  genera-  • 
tion  to  generation,  and  have  thus  associated  I 
with  them  also  a kind  of  hereditary  and  hie-  ■ 
toxic  dignity,  which  (though  it  may  be  over-  •; 
rated)  is  connected  with  a more  respectable 
sort  of  pride — family  pride — than  that  which  is  • 
based  on  mere  wealth  and  prosperity.  And  3 
I he  real  and  central  object  of  plated  ware,  how-  •: 
ever  it  may  be  glossed  over,  is  to  sham  the 
possession  of  valuable  “ plenishing  ” of  this  i, 
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kind.  The  process  is  done  now  with  a complete- 
ness and  verisimilitude  such  as  to  deceive  the 
eye  of  most  people  not  learned  in  Hall-marks. 
But,  for  all  that,  when  we  discover  that  a richly 
designed  and  ornamented  piece  of  plate  is  not  in 
substance  what  it  appears  to  be,  is  not  its 
dignity,  even  its  beauty,  immediately  and  hope- 
lessly impaired  in  the  eyes  of  true  taste?  It  is, 
of  course,  perfectly  true  that  the  art-workman- 
ship  which  ought  to  constitute  in  our  eyes  the 
highest  value  of  “the  cup  and  platter,”  may  be 
nearly  as  well  displayed  (not  quite)  in  imitation 
precious  metals  as  in  the  real  material ; it  is 
also  true,  as  we  have  often  urged,  that  it  would 
argue  a better  and  purer  artistic  taste  among  us 
if,  in  selecting  objects  for  the  adornment  of  our 
daily  life,  we  were  more  particular  as  to  how  they 
are  made  (designed),  than  as  to  what  they  are 
made  of.  But  then  that  applies  to  things  which 
are  honestly  and  ostensibly  made  of  the  less 
costly  material,  and  which  appeal  to  artistic 
judgment  only  for  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  their  possession.  However  habit  may  have 
accustomed  us  to  overlook  the  fact,  it  is  certain 
that  the  shamming  of  the  more  costly  material 
by  imitative  processes  is  essentially  a vulgarity, . 
and  would  be  felt  to  be  so  by  all  persons  of 
good  taste  and  really  refined  feeling,  if  all  had  . 
time  to  think  about  it,  and  opportunity  to 
gratify  their  own  better  judgment.  In  a great 
many  cases  this  is  not  so,  and  people  have  to 
purchase  what  is  set  before  them  in  the  shop« 
and  make  the  best  of  it,  putting  their  own 
private  tastes  on  one  side,  and  taking  up  with 
what  the  judgment  of  the  more  vnl jar-minded 
majority  has  pronounced  to  he  the  correct  thing. 

“ Thou  shalt  have  silver  and  gold  on  thy  table, 
and  if  it  be  too  costly  for  tliy  purse  thou  shalt 
sham  it  ” ; that  is  the  verdict  of  modern  society, 
and  consequently,  on  the  moment,  there  is 
uothiug  else  to  bo  got,  for  the  verdict  of  the 
majority  rules  the  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
A.nd  it  may,  of  course,  bo  added,  that  for  articles 
that  are  for  table  use  the  mock-silver  material 
is  a ready  means  of  insuring  a surface  which  is 
iwholeaome  and  comparatively  indestructible  by 
|contact  with  various  condiments,  which  cannot 
[be  said  of  some  of  the  less  costly  metals.  But 
if  we  go  out  of  the  groove  of  habit  and  come  to 
exercise  our  own  unbiassed  tastes,  would  not 
good  taste  and  “ common  sense  ” any  day  pro- 
nounce in  favour  of  an  earthenware  teapot  of 
good  design,  and  a horn  spoon  with  a little 
mounting  of  real  silver  on  it,  in  place  of  mock- 
' silver  articles  of  either  kind  ? 

] Aud  we  believe  the  same  feeling  holds  good, 
and  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  “ common 
isense”  as  well  as  with  msthetic  taste,  when  we 
(turn  to  the  development  of  shams  on  a larger 
I scale,  which  are  more  directly  connected  with 
i-arcbiteotural  adornment.  We  very  well  remem- 
iberthe  kind  of  disgusted  feeling  which  found 
expression  among  a party  of  architectural 
visitors  looking  over  old  Northumberland  House 
I shortly  before  its  demolition,  when  it  was  realised 
I that  the  pompously  described  “ marble  stair- 
(case  ” had  not  a particle  of  marble  in  it;  but  was 
:all“Bcag.”  from  tloor  to  ceiling.  That  is  an 
I extreme  instance  which  is  a good  illustration  of 
I the  carrying  out  of  sham  on  a largo  scale,  and 
in  the  most  complete  manner ; and  we  hold 
I that  the  feeling  of  annoyance  and  repulsion 
: which  such  a proceeding  excites  in  many 
I people,  as  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  is  a 
I healthy  aud  eouud  one,  entirely  in  accordance 
f with  common  sense.  We  are  met  every  day, 
t and  at  every  turn,  by  smaller  specimens  of 
|i  sham  of  the  same  bind;  graining  doors  aud 
|i  wainscots  in  imitation  of  superior  woods,  &c. 

|l  Thi.?  has  been  said  by  its  apologists  to  be  an 
ti  imitation  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  aud  to  stand 
|i  thus  on  the  same  level,  in  regar’d  to  the 
|i“Bham”  question,  as  landscape  - painting,  or 
I,  any  other  imitation  of  nature.  But  whatever 
may  be  said  for  it,  and  without  intending  to 
I attach  too  much  importanco  to  a comparatively 
I trivial  detail,  imitation  graining  at  all  events 
I cannot  be  defended  on  that  ground.  The 
highest  object  of  landscape-painting,  for  ex- 
ample,  is  to  reproduce  in  us  the  feeling  which 
. nature  arouses;  the  gloom  or  the  brightness, 

’ the  pathos  or  the  joy  of  nature;  and  mere 
imitation  of  surface-detail  is  not  necessarily  a 
' part  of  the  process;  a comparatively  rough 
^;aketch,  in  which  there  is  not  the  faintest  pre- , 
tence  to  optical  illusion,  may  accomplish  it 
ii  more  fully  than  a finished  picture  which  wants 
• the  poetic  affiatus.  But  the  grain  of  oak  or 
I.  maple  or  walnut  is  not  a thing  that  appeals  to 
our  feelings  or  causes  intellectual  pleasure  of  a 
; high  order  j it  is  simply  a rather  richly-marked 


and  elaborate  surface  which  gives  a kind  of 
complexion  to  what  otherwise  might  seem  a 
too  dead  and  blank  surface;  aud  the  imitation 
of  it  must  bo  an  imitation,  an  illusion,  or  it  is 
nothing. 

It  does  not  stand  the  least  on  tho  same  footing 
as  paint,  because  in  painting  a door  we  frankly 
say,  “ I am  not  satisfied  with  the  raw  colour  of 
the  natural  material,  and  I am  putting  an 
artificial  colour,  and  perhaps  an  artificial 
decoration  over  it  ” ; but  in  imitating  the 
grain  of  a superior  wood  on  a deal  panel,  what 
we  really  say  is,  " I like  tho  grain  of  a fine  wood, 
but  as  I cannot  afford  the  wood,  I will  take  a 
cheap  wood  and  imitate  the  marking  of  the 
better  wood  upon  it.”  That  is  tho  plain  Eng- 
lish of  it,  and  without  riding  the  high-horse  and 
making  such  a thing  an  infringement  of  moral 
principle,  we  may  still  fairly  ask,  is  not  the 
feeling  and  taste  which  prompts  this  essentially 
a vulgar  one  ? And  is  a man’s  time  well  em- 
ployed (that  is  another  question)  in  doing  this 
laborious  mechanical  imitative  work,  which 
never  answers  its  end  after  all  ? For  in  this 
respect  graining  stands  worse  than  electrotyping; 
it  never  does  really  deceive  the  eye  or  thoroughly 
reproduce  the  marking  of  nature  : and  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  life  is  too  short,  and  there 
aro  too  many  things  better  worth  doing,  to 
make  it  desirable  that  a man  should  spend  the 
cunning  of  his  hand  and  eye  on  work  of  this 
kind. 

So  far,  then,  we  distinctly  think  that  the  con- 
demner  of  shams  is  in  the  right,  provided  only 
that  he  does  not  expend  too  much  and  too 
solemn  vaticination  upon  matters  which,  after 
all,  are  only  among  tho  less  important  questions 
which  affeot  our  life.  It  ip,  in  fact,  the  over- 
wrought eloquence  and  loftiness  of  moral  rebuke 
which  has  been  poured  forth  about  shams  by  a 
section  of  enthusiasts,  which  baa  not  uunatui-ally 
led  some  persons  to  suppose  that  “ commou 
sense  ” must  He  iu  the  opposite  directiou.  But 
there  was  at  one  time  a good  deal  said  iu  con- 
demnation of  what  was  called  sham  construc- 
tion, or  the  concealment  of  construction  in 
buildings,  which  did  amount  to  somothing  very 
like  nonsense.  A typical  enthusiast  of  the  class 
was  Pugin,  who  built  his  house  with  bare  stone 
walla  in  the  interior,  denouncing  plaster  as  a 
sham  ; aud  some  followers  of  the  school  carried 
the  matter  so  far  that  they  would  hardly  admit 
the  timbers  of  their  open  roofs  to  be  dressed. 
So  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  putting  an  internal 
covering  on  the  rough  wall,  as  a more  comfurt- 
' able  finish,  is  concerned,  we  might  almost  as 
well  denounce  our  own  skin  as  a sham,  because 
it  conceals  the  muscles.  The  fair  ground  of 
objection  to  plaster  would  be,  not  that  it  is  a 
sham,  but  that  it  is  not  the  best,  moat  durable, 
or  most  pleasant  material  that  can  bo  used  for 
lining  a bouse.  A tile  lining  or  an  oak  wainscot 
would,  no  doubt,  look  more  durable,  more  dig. 
nifieci,  and  bo  cleaner  and  more  washable;  bnt 
then  it  becomes  simply  a question  of  economy 
of  expenditure,  sometimes  of  comfort. 

The  still  larger  question  in  regard  to  archi- 
tectural shams,  the  question  which  in  tho  most 
important  manner  affects  architectural  design, 
is  whether  it  is  or  is  not  allowable,  or  good 
architecture,  to  put  irregular  plan  into  regular 
design;  to  make  a symmetrical  fa9ado  for  au 
unsymmetrical  arrangement  of  rooms.  At  one 
time  it  was  propounded  as  a matter  of  archi- 
tectural faith,  and  is  still  held  so  by  some 
persons,  that  no  piers  and  window  should  be 
spaced  evenly  externally  unless  they  naturally 
came  so  from  the  internal  division  of  the  plan ; 
and  the  same  principle  was  to  go  throughout  the 
building.  If  everything  not  built  on  this 
principle  is  to  bo  condemned,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  should  have  to  condemn  nine-tenths 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Renaissance  period,  many 
of  which  have  been  all  but  universally  admired 
ever  since  they  wei’e  built.  What  we  should 
say  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a hard-and- 
fast  line,  and  that  the  sense  or  nonsense  of  the 
thing  very  much  depends  upon  circumstances. 
When  the  discrepancy  between  exterior  design 
and  interior  plan  is  carried  beyond  a certain 
point,  as  for  instance  in  the  often-cited  case 
of  Blenheim,  where  the  kitchen  exactly 
balances  the  chapel,  every  one  feels  the  absnrdity 
at  once  ; but  to  say  that  iu  no  circumstances  is 
a symmetrical  fa^^de  to  be  made  unless  what 
is  behind  it  is  in  every  respect  equally  symme- 
trical, seems  to  be  removing  from  architecture 
what  is  really  one  of  her  functions, — that  of 
giving  a fair  and  stately  aspect  to  a building 
which  is  essentially  utilitarian  in  its  objects,  so 
far  as  plan  is  concerned.  What  should  be  aimed 


at  is  to  keep  the  character  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  in  harmony  with  each  other.  The  more 
important  a building  is  in  its  purpc»ea,  the  more 
it  approaches  being  an  edifice  of  state,  tho  more 
it  will  tend  to  take  symmetrical  forms  in  plan, 
because  in  a such  a building  there  is  always 
room  to  lay  out  a plan  without  economising 
space  by  utilising  odd  angles.  If,  therefore,  the 
general  plan  is  formal  and  grandiose  in  its 
arrangement,  it  will  fitly  allow  of  a symmetrical 
architectural  treatment,  even  if  the  symmetry 
of  design  do  not  in  detail  exactly  coincide. 
For  instance,  if  we  have  a row  of  five  windows 
forming  a symmetrical  group  orternnlly,  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  break  their  symmetry, 
and  the  consequent  stateliness  of  the  external 
facade,  merely  to  show  that  they  are  divided 
between  one  room  with  two  windows  and 
another  room  with  three  windows  : always  sup- 
posing the  two  rooms  are  of  nearly  equal  import- 
ance or  belong  more  or  less  to  the  same  suite. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  place  our  symmetrical 
group  of  five  windows  in  front  of  a congeries  of 
small  offices,  a staircase,  and  a lavatory  snatch- 
iog  light  out  of  the  corner  of  one  window,  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  bad  and  “ sham  ” architec- 
ture, showing  either  that  the  designer  has  got 
these  features  of  his  plan  in  the  wrong  place,  or 
that  he  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  general 
relation  between  the  character  of  the  plan  and 
the  character  of  the  exterior,  and  to  understand 
■ that  while  a stately  character  of  plan  will  bear 
a stately  exterior,  a ramblingand  rabbit-warren 
plan  demands  an  entirely  different  architectural 
treatment. 

One  word  more  as  illustrating  the  attitude  of 
what  is  called  “ common-sense”  towards  real 
and  unquestionable  architectural  sham.  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  oomes  into  every  discussion  of 
tho  subject;  it  was  brought  into  the  communi- 
cation which  suggested  these  remarks.  Leaving 
the  dome  alone  this  time,  we  take  the  case  of 
the  flank  design  of  the  nave,  with  its  upper 
order  forming  a screen  to  tho  Gothic  construc- 
tion behind  it.  We  have  several  times,  when 
passing  St.  Paul’s  in  company  with  some  ac- 
quaintance who  had  no  ooonexion  with  art  or 
architecture,  and  professed  no  theories  what- 
ever upon  such  matters,  made  the  practical 
experiment  of  directing  the  attention  of  such 
companion  to  the  screen  wall,  and  informing 
him  of  its  real  function,  by  way  of  testing  the 
effect  of  the  information  upon  the  average 
public  mind.  And  we  have  iu  every  case  found 
that  the  first  surprise  at  the  discovery  (for  we 
verily  believe  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand 
who  pass  the  cathedral  knows  this  fact  about 
it)  has  been  followed  by  an  expression  of  disgust 
or  derision,  and  that  tho  representative  of 
average  public  opinion  has  gone  on  his  way 
thinking  rather  less  of  the  metropolitan  cathe- 
dral than  he  did  before.  So  much  for  our 
expei-ience  of  the  attitude  of  “ common  sense  ” 
towards  sham  architecture. 


WATER  SUPPLY.* 

If  not  the  subject,  yet  may  water  supply 
be  correctly  characterised  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects which  rightly  command  the  moat  anxious 
attention  of  all  those  concerned  iu  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  public  health,  or  the  housing  of  the 
people.  Nor  is  Mr.  Ansted  unknown  as  a 
writer.  His  works  on  “ Physical  Geography,” 
on  the  “ Elements  of  Physiography,”  and  on  the 
“ Ionian  and  the  Channel  Islands,”  are  cited  by 
the  publishers  of  the  present  work  in  their  list 
of  publications.  Aud  on  more  than  one  occasion 
discussions  have  taken  place  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  on  papers  drawn  up  by  the 
same  writer. 

The  announcement,  therefore,  that  “ there  is 
a great  body  of  information  in  existence,  justi- 
fying an  attempt  to  bring  together  for  the  use 
of  practical  men  an  outline  of  the  facts  bearing 
upon  water  supply,  aud  calculated  to  suggest 
important  matters  for  study  and  application,” 
is  one  that  is  calculated  to  call  attention  to  the 
book.  It  is  the  more  needful  to  point  out  that 
the  expression  “ bearing  upon  water  supply  ” is 
to  be  taken  with  extreme  exactitude,  as  being 
quite  distinct  from  that  which  forms  the  real 
desideratum  of  the  day, — the  facts  of  the  water 
supply.  As  to  these,  the  book  is  chiefly  notable 
as  an  indication  of  how  very  little  practical 
information  has  as  yet  been  collected  on  the 
subject ; nor  has  the  reader  been  helped  by 
proper  reference  to  the  best  authorities. 

• Water  and  Water  Supply:  chiefly  in  reference  to  tli  > 
British  Isles.  By  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.E.8., 
&o.  London  ; W.  H.  Allen  & Co.  1878. 
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A writer  may  do  good  service  who,  in  a like 
case,  brings  industrionsly  together  all  that  is 
really  known.  The  chief  defect  of  the  hook  in 
this  respect  is  the  almost  invariable  absence  of 
citation  of  authority.  " Communications  made 
to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  other  public  bodies,  concerning  the 
storing,  distribution,  and  flow  of  water,”  and 
evidence  given  before  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees in  reference  to  public  undertakings  for 
water  supply,  are  mentioned  in  the  preface,  in 
addition  to  the  Reports  of  Royal  Commissions, 
as  the  sources  of  this  information.  As  far  as 
we  have  tracked  tho  writer,  be  has  done  him- 
self injustice  by  this  neglect  of  citation.  Much 
that  is  taken,  and  faithfully  taken,  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  of  the  Institution  of  Sur- 
veyors,  would  come  before  the  reader  with  more 
weight  if  the  sources  were  made  plain.  In 
many  cases  fuUer  quotation  would  have  been 
preferable  to  the  digest  given  to  the  reader;  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  description  of  the  bore 
in  the  Severn,  of  which  an  admirable  account, 
given  by  Mr.  Parkes,  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  v. 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Civil  Engineers. 
For  the  lecturer,  who  expects  to  be  listened  to 
as  speaking  with  Academical  authority,  or  for 
the  merely  popular  writer,  exact  citation  of 
authority  may  be  to  some  extent  considered  as  a 
matter  of  taste  or  of  honesty.  But  for  the  serious 
writer,  for  the  man  who  would  produce  a 
standard  work  on  any  scientific  or  historic  sub- 
ject, clear,  full,  and  accurate  citation  of  autho- 
rity is  essential.  In  the  present  case,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  book  consists  of  a topographical 
account  of  the  various  rivers  and  streams  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  read  tho  book 
with  some  care,  but  have  failed  to  find  any  clear 
indication  given  of  the  data  on  which  this 
account  is  based,  or  the  sources  whence  it  has 
been  taken.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
ordnance  map  will  conclude  that  valuable  survey 
to  be  the  source  in  question  ; but  it  is  unfair  to 
the  readers,  as  well  as  to  the  author,  to  leave  a 
point  of  this  kind,  affecting  the  very  marrow  of 
the  book,  to  be  mere  matter  of  guess.  In  one 
or  two  instances  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
indeed,  authorities  are  quoted,  as  in  tho  case  of 
the  account  of  the  course  of  the  Derwent,  from 
Phillips’s  “ Physical  Geography  of  Yorkshire,” 
but  these  cases  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule. 

Togographical  lists  (although  it  may  be  said 
with  some  justice  that  topographical  survey 
is  the  basis  of  hydraulic  engineering)  tell  us, 
however,  next  to  nothing  about  water-supply. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  chat 
they  may  serve  as  a sort  of  skeleton  for  the 
arrangement  of  future  observations.  To  know 
the  names  and  the  directions  of  the  courses 
of  the  feeders  of  a given  stream  is  no  groat 
step  towards  a knowledge  of  its  hydraulic 
character.  We  want  to  know  the  area  drained 
in  each  case.  Still  more  needful,  perhaps,  is 
some  idea  of  the  profile  of  the  stream.  If  mea- 
surements of  its  flow  do  not  yet  exist,  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  reader  from 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  much  the 
wiser  for  having  placed  at  his  fingers’  ends  an 
abstract  of  this  portion  of  the  information  which 
is  given  by  a map.  As  a step,  the  summaries 
may  be  of  use  ; but  they  will  do  mischief  if  they 
are  regarded  as  more  than  a mere  preliminary  for 
obtaining  full  information.  As  to  this,  however, 
Mr.  Ansted  is  not  even  exclusively  negative. 
He  says,  as  to  the  lake  rainfall,  “It  would  be 
difficult,  if  possible,  to  determine  any  true  mean, 
nor  would  the  determination  be  of  value  for  any 
practical  purposes.”  If  this  be  so,  why  make 
any  observation  ? Why  write  anything  about 
water-supply  ? We  should  like  to  hear  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Bateman  or  Mr.  Symons  on  this 
statement.  Again,  the  geology  of  the  several 
watersheds  is  a matter  essential  to  be  known. 
Not  only  does  tho  permeability  or  impermea- 
bility of  the  soil  determine  the  collection  of  the 
unevaporated  rain  into  rivers  or  toiTents,  but 
the  lie  of  the  strata  will  at  times  carry  rain  that 
falls  within  the  physical  limits  of  one  water- 
shed to  supply  the  springs  of  another,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  Cotswold  Hills. 

With  regard  to  the  general  distribution  of  the 
kingdom  into  natural  outfall  provinces,  indeed, 
a very  important  step  has  been  taken.  The 
chief  drawback  to  the  very  valuable  annual 
reports  on  British  rainfall  which  we  owe  to  the 
indomitable  energy  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  is  the 
adoption,  which  at  first  was,  no  doubt,  very  con 
venient,  of  registration  divisions,  “ which  are 
almost  identical  with  those  adopted  by  the 
Registrar-General  of  England  and  Scotland,”, 


instead  of  the  more  available  divisions  of  the 
outfall  basins  of  the  country.  District  No.  1 of 
the  Registrar-General  contains  77,991  acres, 
and  appears,  from  Mr.  Symons’s  map,  to  have 
been  adopted  as  his  first  registration  division. 
But  this  small  area  of  ground,  important  as  it  is 
as  a matter  of  density  of  population,  forms  but 
a very  unimportant  fraction  of  the  water- 
shed  basin  of  the  Thames,  which  covers  (in- 
eluding  the  997  square  miles  of  the  Medway 
district)  6,160  square  miles,  as  Mr.  Ansted 
cites  from  Sir  Henry  James.  The  rainfall 
of  London  is  chiefly  of  meteorological  im- 
portance as  forming  a part  of  the  rainfall 
of  the  whole  Thames  basin,  a natural  dis- 
trict, which  is  divided  over  portions  of  six  of 
the  “registration  districts”  of  the  Registrar- 
General. 

In  considering  England  as  physically  divided 
into  natural  drainage  areas,  therefore,  Mr. 
Ansted's  book  has  made  a decided  advance  on 
the  usual  method  of  investigating  the  water 
supply  question.  It  would,  however,  have  been 
a graceful  recognition  of  the  service  of  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  field  of  research,  and  have 
added  materially  to  the  claims  of  the  author  of 
“ Water  and  Water  Supply  ” on  public  accept- 
ance, if  the  book  had  referred  to  the  authority 
from  which  this  hydrographic  division  of 
England  was  taken.  To  our  own  readers  the 
subject  is  not  a now  one  j although  so  recently 
as  April,  1876,  the  very  valuable  maps  of  the 
floods  in  England  in  1875,  engraved  in  vol.  xlv. 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  give  no  further  indication  of  the 
existence  of  natnral  hydrographic  provinces 
than  is  afforded  by  dotting  in  some  of  the  most 
noted  crests  of  the  water-sheds.  It  is  true  that 
that  tho  indications  there  given  of  the  areas 
flooded  on  the  21st  of  July  1875,  are  calcu- 
lated to  call  attention  to  the  basins  of  the 
Wash  and  of  the  Thames.  Bub  the  very  clear 
division  of  England,  accompanied  with  an 
estimate  of  the  area,  population,  and  rain- 
fall of  each  province,  which  is  to  be  found  on 
page  42  of  the  pamphlet  on  “ National  Water 
Supply,”  published  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the 
present  year,  should  not  have  been  passed  over 
in  silence  by  a writer  who  adopts  with  exacti- 
tude  the  principle,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
details,  there  laid  down.  Mr.  Ansted  has, 
indeed,  arrived  at  a total  of  eight,  instead  of 
ten,  divisions  of  England  and  Wales.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  on  what  principle  he 
has  abandoned  the  systematic  arrangement 
followed  in  England  when  he  comes  to  Wales. 
Minor  questions  may  always  arise  in  making 
distributions  of  this  nature.  Thus  the  attribution 
of  the  Medway  as  an  affluent  of  the  Thames,  of 
which  it  only  enters  the  estuary  at  the  Nore,  is 
matter  rather  of  convenience  than  of  principle. 
In  the  same  way  the  question  may  arise 
whether  the  Usk,  which  bears  somewhat 
the  same  relation  to  the  Severn  that  the 
Medway  does  to  the  Thames,  should  be 
ranked  with  the  former,  or  with  the  Welsh 
coast  rivers.  But  there  can  be  no  possible 
excuse  for  grouping  tho  southward,  westward, 
and  northward  flowing  rivers  of  Wales,  with 
the  long  inland  course  of  the  Severn.  “ The 
drainage  area  of  the  Severn,”  Mr.  Ansted  says, 
“ includes  three-fourths  of  Wales  and  large 
parts  of  seven  English  counties.”  “The  total 
drainage  area  is  8,580  square  miles,  according 
to  the  map  published  in  the  report  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commission.”  Why  4,420  square  miles 
more,  drained  by  rivers  running  directly  into 
the  sea,  one  of  which  forms  at  its  mouth  the 
noblest  harbour  to  be  found  in  the  island,  should 
be  added  to  this  great  natural  province  it  is 
difficult  to  guess.  Again,  the  Dee  drains  862 
square  miles.  It  issues  from  the  largest  lake 
in  Wales,  which  covers  an  area  of  1,352  acres, 
at  a level  of  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea ; and  it 
“passes  into  a noble  estuary  three  miles  wide, 
which,  at  high  water,  forms  a magnificent  arm 
of  the  sea,  being  about  six  miles  wide  when  it 
reaches  the  coast.  The  length  of  the  course  of 
river  is  about  eighty  miles,  from  Bala  lake  to 
the  beginning  of  the  estuary,  and  the  length  of 
the  estuary  is  fourteen  miles.”  On  what  grounds 
this  important  river  should  be  ranked  as  an 
influent  of  the  Severn,  of  which  the  estuary  is 
separated  from  that  of  the  Dee  by  the  whole 
length  of  Wales,  may  well  be  thought  a puzzle. 
In  tho  division  of  England  into  ten  natural 
outfall  districts,  the  Welsh  rivers  between  Usk 
and  Dee  form  a congruous  group.  The  Dee 
itself  may  be  most  conveniently  grouped  with 
the  Mersey,  the  estuaries  being  almost  con- 
fluent. “ The  rivers  that  find  their  way  into  the 


sea  in  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,”  says  Mr*  ■ 
Ansted,  “rise,  almost  without  exception,  from 
the  dividing  range  of  the  Penine  Chain.  The 
whole  drainage  area  of  the  basin  is  1,103,520' 
acres,  or  1,724^  square  miles.”  The  division,  • 
between  the  basin  of  the  Mersey  and  that  of 
the  Kibble  is  a natnral  feature  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Kibble,  • 
Morecambe  Bay,  and  the  Solway,  form  a natural 
hydrographical  group.  With  these  imperfec- 
tions Mr.  Ansted  reproduces  the  exact  plan 
of  Mr.  Conder,  which  ought  to  have  been 
acknowledged. 

The  next  step,  after  the  division  of  outfall 
districts,  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  in  order  j 
to  arrive  at  the  controlling  facts  of  the  water  i 
supply,  has  been  indicated,  rather  than  taken, 
by  Mr.  De  Ranee,  in  a paper  brought  before  the  s 
Water  Supply  Congress  of  May,  1878.  This  is  i 
the  division  of  the  water-shed  basins  into  their  j 
geological  ai'eas,  especially  with  regard  to  the  : 
permeable  or  impermeable  character  of  the  soil.  ' 
On  this  latter  element  depends,  as  before  re- 
marked, the  question  whether  an  overflow  shall 
have  the  character  of  a stream  or  of  a torrent. 
Mr.  De  Ranee  has  drawn  np  a table,  showing  a : 
cross  division  of  England  into  fourteen  river  i 
basins  and  again  into  fourteen  geological  systems. ' 
But  the  exactitude  which  is  requisite  in  order  to  • 
make  this  cross  division  one  of  practical  use  is 
wantiug.  Thus  “ various  streams  and  Thames  ' 
form  one  division,  containing  9,897  square  m les  j 
an  arrangement  which  rather  perplexes  thani 
enlightens  the  inquiry  into  the  geology  of  the  i 
6,000  miles  of  Thames  basin.  Again,  the  oolites  f 
are  grouped  together,  as  covering  6,671  squarai 
miles,  without  distinction  of  tho  four  grades  of 
permeable,  partly  permeable,  impermeable,  and' 
wholly  impermeable,  which  are  given  as  the-i 
respective  characters  of  the  great  and  inferior 
oolites,  the  forest  marble,  the  Kimmeridge  clay,' 
and  the  fuller’s  earth,  strata,  which  together- 
make  up  the  oolite  system.  Thus,  again,  the  < 
Witham  and  the  Ouse  run  over  a district  com-i 
prising  3,700  miles  of  oolitic  strata.  But  from  the  ' 
mere  statement  of  that  fact,  without  distioguish-i 
ing  the  permeable  from  the  impermeable  beds, 
but  little  information  is  given  to  the  hydraulici 
engineer. 

Mr.  Ansted  has  pursued  into  minute  detail  i 
the  subject  of  the  analysis  of  waterfrom  different 
sources.  As  to  this  it  must  be  matter  of  satis-; 
faction  to  those  who  would  steer  an  even  r 
course  between  absence  of  chemical  knowledge  <' 
and  absence  of  common  sense  to  find  that  the ' 
indefensible  heading  of  “ previous  pollution  ” is 
now  disappearing  from  official  returns.  In  the  ( 
nitrogen  existing  in  water  in  the  form  of  nitrates  ; 
and  nitrites.  Dr.  Frankland  has  imagined  that  ■ 
he  can  detect  the  evidence  of  a “ previous  con-ij 
tamination  by  sewage,”  taking  as  his  datum  the  d 
quantity  of  nitrogen  present  in  100,000  parts  of  )| 
raw  London  sewage.  This  he  calls  the  deter-* 
mination  of  previous  sewage  contamination.! 
Mr.  Ansted  certainly  confronts  Dr.  Frankland  ( 
with  the  irresistible  weapon  of  the  reductio  ad,( 
absurdum,  and  shows  that  if  the  theory  of) 
previous  contamination  be  accepted,  no  water:, 
will  be  safe  for  human  dietetic  purposes  tbabi 
has  not  been  distilled.  The  Dover  Beck,  which  1 
enters  the  Trent  a few  miles  below  Nottingham,  i 
rises  “ in  very  strong  springs,  yielding  from  twO‘ 
to  three  million  gallons  per  day  from  the  pebblel 
conglomerate  of  the  Banter,  or  lower  part  of  thei 
new  red  sandstone.  The  water,  except) 
during  floods  from  heavy  rains,  receives* 
scarcely  any  accretions  from  surface  drainage, ( 
both  the  soil  and  rock  being  exceedingly ; 
porous.”  It  seems  incredible  to  find  it  stated", 
that,  according  to  Dr.  Frankland’s  analysis,  this  if 
water  is 'represented  as  indicating  3,038  grains!*, 
per  gallon  of  previous  sewage  contamination.1 
This  represents  the  statement  that  more  thani' 
one-tweuty.fourth  part  of  the  whole  volume  of: 
the  brook  was  formerly  sewage!  The  entirer 
population  of  the  watershed,  according  to  the. 
census  of  1861,  was  only  391  persons.  If  we; 
turn  to  p.  310,  under  the  head  of  the  Basin  of' 
the  Trent,  we  find  that  the  course  of  the  Dover: 
Beck  is  ten  miles,  and  that  the  area  of  itst 
watershed  basin  is  17,981  acres.  “There  is  noj 
evidence  [p.  30]  that  the  district  was  ever  morer 
peopled  than  it  is  at  present.”  As  the  densityt* 
of  the  population  over  the  basin  in  question  is  i 
thus  about  one  soul  to  45  acres,  it  would  be: 
difficult  to  contrive  a more  absolute  disproof  of  c 
the  value  of  Dr.  Frankland’s  theory.  “Previousi' 
sewage  contamination,”  says  Mr.  Ansted,  “if' 
a fact,  renders  analysis  useless.  It  will  beli 
observed  that  the  e.stimate  and  statement  of 
what  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Frankland  as;' 
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* previous  sewage  contamination,’  have  no 
real  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  and 
that  the  chemical  examination  of  waters  liad 
better  bo  left  alone  altogether  if,  a-s  he  states, 
in  those  samples  that  contain  even  the  strongest 
indication  of  so  unpleasant  an  early  history,  all 
calculable  and  discoverable  danger  has  disap- 
peared ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which 
contain  little  do  so  only  because, — although 
really  not  less  dangerous, — they  have  had  the 
evidence  of  their  danger  destroyed.” 

‘‘  The  analysis  of  water,  and  the  various 
means  adopted  by  chemists  to  determine,  not 
only  the  actual  elements  in  tlieir  various  pro- 
portions, but  the  combinations  presumed  to 
exist  in  solution,  is  a matter  for  chemists  to 
determine,  and  does  not,”  says  Sir.  Ansted,  ” at 
ail  belong  to  the  plan  of  the  present  work.”  In 
chapter  L,  however,  our  author  enters  into  the 
voi-y  important  question  of  the  puridcation  of 
polluted  river  water  by  exposure  to  air.  Ou 
tins  point  authorities  differ.  Dr.  Fraukland 
maintains  that  the  waters  of  polluted  rivers 
are  ” not  rendered  potable  and  safe  by  any  mere 
exposure  to  the  air  present  in  water.”  The  late 
Dr.  Letbeby,  on  the  contrary,  remarked  ” that 
ordinary  Loudon  sewage  containing  100  grains  of 
solid  matter  to  the  gallon,  of  which  IT  or  15  grains 
arc  organic,  mixing  with  twenty  times  its  bulk 
of  ordinary  river  water,  and  flowing  a dozen 
miles,  contains  no  quantity  of  sewage  discovered 
by  auy  reliable  chemical  process.”  The  late 
Professor  Miller,  of  King’s  College  London,  took 
specimens  of  Thames  water  in  1859  at  Kingston, 
at  llammorsmith,  at  Somerset  Uouse,  at  Green- 
wich, at  Woolwich,  and  at  Erith,  on  the  same 
day,  and  examined  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in 
each.  At  Kingston  it  was  the  ordinary  and 
normal  proportion  usual  in  Thames  water;  at 
I Somerset  House  the  proportion  was  much 
diminished ; at  Greenwich  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen  had  disappeared  ; but  at  Erith  the  ^Yatcr 
was  already  much  improved. 

The  most  novel  contribution  made  to  tliia  con- 
flict of  opinion  is  one  of  whicli  we  shall  gladly  hear 
more.  ” Dr.  Tidy  has  recently  made  a series  of 
laboratory  experiments  ou  the  rate  of  oxidation 
of  disturbed  sewage  water,  and  is  still  pursuing 
those  important  investigations.  1 am  informed 
by  him,”  says  Mr.  Ansted,  ‘‘that  at  the  present 
time  his  results  prove  that  when  water  contain- 
ing  one  junt  of  ordinai-y  London  sewage  added 
to  twenty  parts  of  water  was  allowed  to  fall 
slowly  from  a height  of  17  ft.  in  five  minutes  and 
a half  through  tho  air  a certain  number  of  times 
tho  result  -was  as  follows  : — 
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how  water  can  be  “ allowed  to  fall  slowly 
from  a height  of  17  ft.  in  five  minutes  and 
a half  through  the  air.”  Still  it  is  clear 
that  some  actual  experiments  are  alluded  to ; 
the  result  being,  as  we  take  it,  that  organic 
matter  contained  in  water  is  oxidised  when 
that  water  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  atmo- 
sphere in  a jet,  aud  that  at  a rate  represented 
by  the  figures  given.  \Yq  should  be  glad  to 
j have  an  intelligible  acconnt  of  the  experiments 
I in  question.  It  does  not  follow  that  if  a dribble 
; or  a jet  of  water  is  rapidly  acted  upon  by  the 
t air  that  a volume  of  water  flowing  in  a pipe,  or 
: iu  a channel  exposed  at  the  surface,  would  be 
I acted  u])on  in  the  same  way.  The  distribution 
I of  the  efiiuent  water  iu  the  form  of  a more  or 
I less  minutely  divided  spray  would  be  likely  to 
j have  a powerful  effect  upon  its  quality.  Results 
(I  thus  arrived  at  might  throw  light  ou  the  ques- 
i;  tiou  of  the  oxidising  that  occurs  in  river-flow, 

■ especially  if  weirs  are  introduced.  On  the 
1 other  hand,  they  might  prove  to  be  regulated 
’ by  such  conditions  as  to  render  comparison 
;i  unavailing.  Mr.  Ansted  expressed  the  hope 
: that  he  should  be  able  to  insert  an  account  of 
I the  further  experiments  of  Dr.  Tidy  in  an  ap- 
i;  pendix.  This  has  not  been  done,  and  we  can 
only  regret  that,  as  the  subject  has  been  so  far 
I brought  forward  as  to  yield  numerical  results, 

] wo  have  not  some  description  that  would  en- 
I able  iia  to  form  au  idea  of  the  mode  in  which 
■:  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Tidy  have  been 
I actually  conducted.  For  our  own  part,  we  can 
I say  with  justice  that  the  report  submitted  to 
! tho  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  by 


Dr.  Meymott  Tidy  in  January  last  is  a little 
work  of  a nature  calculated  to  give  confidence 
in  any  thing  proceeding  from  that  gentleman’s 
pen.^  At  the  same  time,  nothing  can  be  more 
unwise,  in  a case  of  such  extreme  importance, 
and  such  admitted  difficulty,  a.s  that  in  question, 
than  to  accept  a summary  statement  of  the 
“ results  ” of  experiments  without  fully  under- 
standing in  what  manner  the  experiments  have 
been  conducted. 

Tho  general  features  of  the  meteoric  supply  of 
water,  and  of  its  subaerial  flow,  are  discussed 
in  Chapters  1,  2,  3,  and  18.  The  intervening 
chapters  are  devoted,  as  before  intimated,  to  the 
topography  of  the  various  drainage  areas,  not 
aloneof  England,  but  also  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
1 he  illustrations  include  an  outline  map  of  the 
drainage  system,  of  which  wo  have  already 
spoken.  Another  sketch,  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  rainfall  in  the  British  Islands,  appears  to 
have  been  copied  directly,  except  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  rude,  coarse  stylo  of  e.xeciition, 
from  tho  Hydrographical  Map  of  the  British 
Isles,  by  G.  J.  Symons,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
tho  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors, 
vol.  ix.,  part  vi.,  although,  as  in  the  former  case, 
no  acknowledgment  is  made.  There  is  also 
an  outline  map  of  the  geological  structure  of  the 
British  Islands.  These  maps  are  on  the  small 
scale  of  eighty  miles  to  tho  inch,  but  the  omis- 
sion of  details  reduces  them  to  mere  general 
illustrations  of  the  text.  Sketches  of  fourteen 
drainage  areas,  on  a scale  of  twenty-five  miles 
to  the  inch,  are  apparently  copied  from  the  map 
in  the  Sixth  Keport  of  tho  Rivers  Pollution 
Commission.  Without  claiming  accuracy  of 
deOnition,  they  serve  to  explain  the  chapters  to 
which  they  correspond.  The  outline  map  show- 
ing the  chief  elevation  axes  of  tho  British 
Islands,  though  simple  bo  tho  degree  of  rudeness, 
is  well  calculated  to  give  a notion  of  the  general 
lie  of  the  physical  features  which  constitute  tho 
natural  outfall  province.  The  chic-f  defect  of 
this  map  is  the  want  of  any  indication  of  water- 
shed, or  division  of  any  kind,  in  such  case.s  as 
the  boundary  between  the  great  central  jilain  of 
England  and  the  lower  basins  of  tho  'Thames,  tlie 
Wash,  and  the  Humber.  As  far  as  the  nionntaiu 
axes  are  indicated,  a sort  of  trough  I'eaohes  from 
the ’Toes  to  the  North  Downs,  hemmed  in  by  the 
Penine  chain,  tho  Choshirehill.s,  and  tlie  Cotswokis 
onthewest,and  bytheCloveland  hills,  tho  Wolds, 
the  Pens,  and  tho  Chiltern  hilts  on  tho  cast. 
This  gives  a notion  of  au  orographic  structure 
resembling  that  of  Ireland,  and  hardly  enables 
tho  student  to  form  a correct  idea  of  the 
skeleton  arrangement  of  tho  watenslieds.  Mr. 
Ansted  says, — “ A study  of  the  outline  map  of 
elevation  axes,  which  indicates  in  a aiuqile 
mauner  tho  principal  lines  of  ridge,  hill,  ur 
mountain,  without  reference  to  river  basins, 
will  show,  better  than  any  description,  when 
compared  with  the  outline  maps  of  river  basins, 
geology,  and  rain,  how  completely  the  physical 
geography  and  geology  of  Great  Britain  corre- 
spond with  tho  hydrography.”  Tho  idea  is  an 
excellent  one.  But  it  requires  either  tho  defini- 
tion of  contours  (if  as  much  as  2U0  ft.  apart), 
or  tho  presentation  of  longitudinal  aud  trans- 
verse sections  of  tho  island,  in  order  to  bo  fully 
available  for  the  guidance  of  tlio  student. 

There  is  a good  index,  and  the  contents  of 
tho  chapters  are  so  divided  into  miinbered 
paragraphs  as  to  facilbate  reference.  'The 
rain-distribution  map  at  tho  commencement  of 
chapter  xi.  is  inteudccl  to  illustrate,  by  showing 
tho  relative  rainfalls  in  the  British  Islands.  Wo 
presume  that  this  map  has  been  introduced  by 
the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Symons.  If  ar>,  duo 
acknowledgment  should  have  been  made.  If 
otherwise,  the  authorities  should  have  been 
cited.  The  difficulty  which  is  thrown  iu  the 
way  of  the  reader  who  seeks  to  verify  any  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Ansted  is  the  main  fault  of  the 
book,  and  it  is  one  from  the  presence  of  which  the 
author  is  even  a greater  sufferer  than  the  reader. 
It  is  especially  to  be  noted  in  all  that  refers  to 
rainfall.  Thus  under  the  bead  ” Rainfall  Distri- 
bubion,”  p.  62,  will  be  found  copious  extracts, 
without  acknowledgment,  from  the  general 
tables  of  foreign  rainfall,  at  p.  80,  of  ‘‘  Rain : 
How,  When,  Where,  Why,  is  it  Measured  P” 
published  by  Mr.  Symons  in  1867.  At  p.  67  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Glaisher  and 
Mr.  Symons  as  to  the  value  of  calculations  of 
averages  is  mentioned,  which,  we  rather  think, 
is  wholly  imaginary.  The  authority  for  the 
statement, ‘‘ it  has  been  concluded  that,  other 
things  being  the  same,  the  increase”  of  I'ainfail 
‘‘is  about  2 in.  per  100  ft.  rise  above  a given 
level  ” is  desirable.  We  rather  tliiuk  the  usual  i 


and  preferable  rule  is  a diminution  of  3 per  cent, 
of  the  low-level  fall  for  each  100  ft.  If  Mr. 
Ansted  has  been  in  the  habit  of  recommending 
gauges  for  rain  to  bo  made  by  a tinman,  “ at 
the  expense  of  a few  shillings,”  it  is  not  matter 
of  surprise  that  he  attaches  so  little  value  to 
the  results  of  observation.  As  to  this,  indeed, 
wo  may  note  that  the  statement  as  to  the 
register  of  a rain-gauge  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tarn  beck  is  curiously  erroneous.  Near  Seath- 
waite  tarn,  says  Mr.  Ansted,  “ is  the  spot  where 
the  heaviest  rainfall  in  western  Europe  is 
recorded.  A rain-gauge  in  the  valley  has 
registered  160  io.  in  the  year,  and  in  one  month 
SOin.”  The  fact  ia,  that  there  are  two  Seabh- 
waibes.  The  wet  one  is  at  the  head  of  Dorweut- 
water,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  river 
Duddon,  into  which  the  Tarn  beck  flows.  There 
is  a reference  to  Seathwaite  fell,  a little  later, 
as  the  site  of  a source  of  the  Derwent.  The 
actual  figures  are  given  iu  the  Report  of  tho 
Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply,  and  are  as 
follow.?  : The  Stye,  1,077  ft.  high,  rainfall  in  1866, 
22‘k86  iu.  ; Seathwaite,  422  ft.  high,  rainfall  in 
1861,  182‘58in.  But  in  1872,  2 13'98  iu.  fall  was 
registered  on  the  Stye. 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ENGLISH 
ART  WORK. 

A TOPIC  of  considerable  importance,  in  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  our  English  decorative 
art  as  a national  ^msse.ssion,  has  been  hero  and 
there  agitated  of  late, — the  possibility,  namely, 
of  our  being  surreptitiously  deprived  of  a great 
proportion  of  tlio  remains  of  such  works  which 
are  iu  private  collections  in  this  country,  in  the 
course  of  tho  increasing  tendency,  amouuting 
with  some  persons  almost  to  a mania,  towards 
the  collection  at  all  cost  of  the  best  attainable 
productions  of  the  art  of  other  times  and  other 
countrie.s  than  their  own.  It  is  probable  that 
this  particular  taste  (we  do  not  wish  necessarily 
to  stigmatise  it  as  a ‘‘  mania  ”)  hardly  ever  ran 
so  high,  or  certainly  not  for  a very  long  time 
since,  as  it  docs  at  present;  and  among  English- 
men, especially  tlio  imssossors  of  recently 
acquired  wealth,  it,  seems  to  run  highest.  Must 
of  us  have  been  wituess  to  tho  assiduity  of 
some  neighbour  or  acquaintance,  blessed  with  a 
largo  banker’s  balance,  iu  collecting  all  the 
specimens  ho  can  come  across  of  tho  national 
art-work  of  some  particular  ago  aud  country,  or 
even  some  jjarticular  class  of  article  or  material 
which  tho  collector  either  especially  admires  or 
which  he  thinks  no  one  else  appreciates  or 
possesses, — for  this  latter  feeling,  the  desire  to 
possess  what  other  people  have  not,  seems  to  be 
as  powerful  au  inducement  as  auy  other  with 
‘‘ your  collector.”  Tho  better  jiliase  of  “collec- 
tion,” however,  arising  from  a real  admiration 
for  what  is  good  and  characteristic  in  old  deco- 
rative or  industrial  work,  wherever  to  be  found, 
is  by  no  means  unusual  among  Englishmen, 
who  will  often  go  out  of  their  way  and  expend 
a great  deal  of  pains,  when  travellingiu  country- 
places  abroad,  iu  endeavouring  to  unearth  old 
specimens  of  native  art.  Then  such  a collector 
comes  home,  and  it  spreads  among  his  friends 
that  he  has  really  made  the  best  collection  of 
old  Scandinavian  candlesticks  that  is  known  iu 
this  country,  and  his  name  finds  its  way  into 
the  columns  of  artistic  journals  as  what  would 
once  havG  been  termed  a virtuoso.  And  if  the 
articles  are  of  beauty  and  of  archmulogical 
interest,  so  much  tho  better,  from  our  point  of 
view,  that  a native  of  our  country  should  have 
imported  them.  Bub  the  question  may  be 
asked,  on  several  grounds,  is  it  desirable  that 
the  country  whonco  these  treasures  have  been 
brought  should  thus  be  deprived  of  its  specially 
national  art-relics  in  order  to  gratify  tho  pride, 
curiosity,  or  msthetic  taste  of  an  individual  of 
another  country,  in  exchange  for  coin  which 
cannot  really  represent  their  value  except  in  a 
merely  commercial  sense,  since  they  are  things 
unique  in  kind  and  irreplaceable  by  any  modem 
hand  ? And  if  this  consideration  touches  us  not, 
how  does  it  appear  if  we  reverse  the  case,  and 
suppose  the  man  of  taste  from  another  country, 
going  about  our  districts  armed  with  his  irresis- 
tible cash,  and  carrying  off  to  his  private  collec- 
tion, and  far  out  of  our  reach,  the  best  and  moat 
characteristio  productions  of  the  artistic  minds 
and  hands  of  the  England  of  the  past  ? 

Tlii.s  particular  aspect  of  the  subject  was 
brought  forward  the  other  day  in  a letter  to  the 
Times  by  a correspondent  whose  opinion  is  of 
some  value  on  such  a topic,  on  this  account  at 
I all  events,  that  he  is  himself  known  as  a collector 
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and  connoisseur,  and  therefore  (on  the  principle 
of  “set  a thief  to  catch  a thief”)  is  likely  to 
know  something  of  the  ways  and  doings  of  this 
portion  of  humanity,  more  than  is  known  always 
to  those  who  do  not  profess  collection.  And 
what  this  member  of  the  fraternity*  hints  at  as 
a possible  result  of  a slight  turn  in  the  dii’ection 
of  the  current  of  collection  is  really  rather  a 
serious  matter  for  any  one  who  considers  that 
the  art-productions  of  a country  are  a part  (and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part)  of  its  vital 
history  and  existence.  He  tells  us  that  many 
are  not  aware  how  much  the  tide  of  collecting 
is  setting  from  this  countiy  to  foreign  shore.s, 
so  far  at  least  as  paintings  are  concerned,  in 
comparison  with  the  circumstances  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago. 

“ At  one  time  English  gold  carried  away  everji-hing, 
even  from  the  most  ardent  nmnteurs  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, but  now  the  wealthier  Buccesaors  of  these  latter,  or 
their  agents,  come  over  to  us  and  literally  rausack  this 
country,  bringing  to  the  task  an  amount  of  taste,  knowledge, 
and  enterprise  which  shames  and  overshadows  us.  Already 
they  have  found  the  way  into  not  a few  of  our  lordly  homes, 
—the  proud  ancestral  homes  where  to  liint  even  at  a wish 
to  purchase  would  once  have  been  deemed  an  unpardonable  , 
insult.  The  inevitable  temptatioD  which  in  former  times 
reduced  the  galleries  and  cabinets  of  many  a high-born 
Italian  duke  or  French  marquis  almost  to  the  level  of  a 
standing  curiosity-shop  has,  in  fact,  begun  to  east  its  spell 
even  over  our  own  nobility.  Who,  indeed,  can  resist  when 
the  value  of  a landed  estate  even  is  eagerly  preferred  for  a 
single  picture,  a cabinet  or  a vase  P People  who  know  will 
bo  well  aware  that  iu  this  I am  drawing  no  exaggerated 
picture.  As  yet,  however,  monuments  of  art,  other  than 

{lictures,  have  not,  as  n rule,  been  coveted  by  foreign  col- 
ectors ; but  any  day  the  fashion  might  suddenly  arise  in 
Continental  art  circles  for  old  English  plate,  furniture, 
miniatures,  Chelsea  china,  &c.,  and  then  in  a year  or  two 
almost  every  notable  specimen  might  be  swept  out  of  the 
land.” 

To  which  we  may  well  say,  with  Snout,  the 
bellowemender,  “ By’rlakiu,  a parlous  fear  ! ” 
In  regard  to  the  abduction  of  paintings  from 
this  country  in  exohange  for  fine  gold,  there  are 
two  considerations  to  modify  our  regrets.  The 
one  is,  that  the  paintings  most  sought  after  are 
probably  not  those  which  are  racy  of  the  soil, 
but  those  prodnetions  of  foreign  artists  which 
have  in  times  past  come  into  the  possession  of 
English  owners  by  purchase,  and  perhaps  in 
some  cases,  therefore,  are  going  back  to  their 
native  soil ; and,  at  nil  events,  their  loss  makes 
no  gap  in  the  history  of  our  own  art.  The 
other  is,  that  an  old  picture  of  any  high  value, 
and  the  work  of  a master,  though  transferred 
from  one  owner  to  another,  is  seldom  lost  to 
view,  BO  to  speak : persons  interested  in  art,  and 
conversant  ■with  the  doings  of  the  art  world, 
know  where  such  and  such  a picture  is,  and  it 
cau  eventually  be  repurchased  if  occasion 
arises,  and  is,  at  all  events,  often  accessible 
enough  to  those  who  have  a good  reason  for 
asking  for  the  sight  of  it.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  works  of  decorative  art,  iu  most  cases  with 
no  manufacturer’s  or  artist’s  name,  and  no  dis- 
tinguishing subject  or  name  by  which  they 
could  bo  traced,  as  a picture  cau  be  traced  ; and 
therefore,  unless  in  such  n case  ns  a noted  col- 
lection purchased  as  a whole,  articles  of  this 
kind  sold  out  of  the  country  are  lost,  except  for 
the  mere  chance  of  their  turning  up  again  at 
some  future  change  of  ownership. 

If  it  bo  asked  what  steps  we  are  'to  take 
to  counteract  any  such  wholesale  pillage  of 
the  art  of  the  country  by  foreign  dilettantism, 
supposing  the  taste  for  the  possession  of  English 
decorative  work  should  develop  to  the  extent 
suggested  above  as  possible,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  suggest  anything  beyond  endeavour, 
ing  in  a general  way,  and  at  every  opportunity, 
to  quicken  the  public  interest  and  pride  in  the 
possession  of  works  of  national  art.  Even  in 
regard  to  works  which  are  not  the  product  of 
our  own  race,  such  as  the  paintings  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  it  might  be  thought  that  there 
should  bo  some  pride  as  well  as  pleasure 
in  their  possession,  and  that  it  indicates  a very 
lamentable  declension  in  tone  and  feeling  among 
the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  if  it  be  really 
true  that  they  are  becoming  willing  to  barter 
for  cash  masterpieces  of  art  which  have  been 
the  pride  of  their  families,  and  through  them  of 
artistic  England  itself,  for  many  generations.  It 
is  on  record  somewhere  that  Cromwell,  who 
knew  and  perhaps  cared  little  enough  about  art 
himself,  was  stimulated  to  retain  the  Raffaelle 
cartoons  for  the  nation,  chiefly  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  inadvertent  remark  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  commissioned 
to  treat  for  them  for  Spain,  that  it  would  be  “ a 
glorious  thing”  for  the  king,  his  master,  to 

• Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  whose  name  was  recentlj  pro- 
minently before  the  public  in  relation  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  Madonna  dei  Candelabri,  said  to  be  by  Raffaelle,  of 
which  he  claimed  to  possess  the  real  original. 


possess  those  pictures.  In  the  mind  of  Oliver  it 
appeared  that  if  there  were  any  glory  in  the 
matter,  it  should  be  for  England,  and  nob  for 
any  foreign  country.  It  has  been  matter  of 
pride  that  this  country  possessed  in  its  “ances- 
tral halls”  almost  tintold  riches  of  the  finest 
schools  of  painting, — how  great,  the  loan  exhibi- 
tions of  late  years  have  afforded  to  the  general 
public  but  a partial  indication.  The  possession 
of  snch  works  by  Englishmen  should  surely  be 
rated  at  something  more  than  their  mere  money 
value,  unless  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  desire 
of  amassing  wealth  has  spread  from  the  nonveaux 
riches,  and  is  infecting  the  whole  community, 
and  Bwampiug  the  hereditary  and  traditional 
feelings  of  English  gentlemen.  But,  at  all 
events,  as  we  have  said,  if  such  works  as  these 
are  leaving  the  country,  we  shall  probably  know 
wliei'e  they  are ; but  if  a raid  should  be  made 
upon  our  decorative  art,  it  may  disappear  almost 
hopelessly,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  such 
art,  whether  it  be  gold  and  silver  work,  furni- 
ture, potters’  ware,  lace,  embroidery,  or  what- 
ever  else,  embodies  a very  important  part  of  the 
history  of  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  nation 
at  various  periods,  and  should  bo  considered  a 
matter  of  national  interest.  In  the  hope  of 
awakening  a more  general  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  of  arriving  at  a fuller  knowledge 
of  what  we  and  others  really  do  possess  of 
English  decoi'ative  and  industrial  art,  we  cor- 
dially welcome  and  recommend  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  made  iu  the  course  of  the  cor- 
respondence  above  referred  to,  that  there  should 
bo  held  in  a year  or  two  a loan  exhibition  purely 
of  Old  English  art  of  this  description,  to  which 
every  one  possessing  examples  of  the  decorative 
art  of  this  country  (say  previous  to  the  present 
century),  should  be  earnestly  invited  to  contii- 
bute  5 and  that  the  same  invitation  should  be 
extended  to  all  possessors  of  English  work  in 
Europe.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  there 
are  scattered  about  Europe  many  rare  treasures 
of  English  workmanship  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  In  mentioning  the  proposition  with 
approval,  we  will  endeavour  to  advance  it  a step 
further  by  suggesting  the  actual  place  for  the 
exhibition,  viz., — the  galleries  in  Exhibition- 
road,  or  a portion  of  them.  Several  Interna- 
tional Exhibitions  have  been  held  there ; why 
should  we  not  now  have  a National  Exhibition  ? 


AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

VASES  AXD  VENTILATORS. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  prize  medals  are 
awarded  to  Messrs.  James  Stiff  & Sons  and 
Messrs.  Doulton,  of  Lambeth.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  or  better  deserved ; for,  as  we 
have  remarked  on  numerous  occasions,  England 
has  won  universal  admiration  by  its  hardware 
and  pottery,  taken  both  from  the  utilitarian  and 
the  artistic  point  of  view.  Perhaps  the  latter 
quality  is  the  newest  feature  of  our  home  indus- 
tries ; and  it  is  no  small  credit  that  we  should 
make  so  many  and  such  successful  efforts  to 
acquire  the  taste  and  artistic  instinct  with 
which,  as  a nation,  we  are  not  abundantly 
gifted.  The  manufacturers  who  have  helped  to 
bring  about  this  result  have  had  to  fight  an  up- 
hill battle,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  their 
perseverance  has  won  the  approbation  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  tribunals,  an  international 
jury.  Messrs.  Stiff  have  some  decorated  salt- 
glazed  stoneware  vases,  &c.,  edged  and  painted 
in  a refined  style,  in  which  the  seagreens  and 
dead  blue  colours  predominate,  together  with 
effective  turquoisiog.  Ornamental  vases,  of 
varied  design,  notably  an  owl  pattern  and 
Renaissance  vase,  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion j while  salad-bowls,  salt,  and  pepper- 
' castors,  goblets,  tankards,  &c.,  prove  by  their 
moderate  price  and  their  beauty  bow  easily  art 
may  bo  associated  with  the  commonest  exigencies 
of  every-day  life.  This  particular  ware  need : 
only  bo  placed  once  in  the  kiln  in  the  course  of 
manufacture.  The  paint,  the  glazing,  all  is  pnt 
on  the  raw  clay,  one  baking  sufficing  to  produce 
a perfect  article ; and  the  contemplation  of 
these  objects  manufactured  simultaneously  with 
hundreds  of  miles  of  drain-pipes,  countless  air- 
bricks, tiles,  &c.,  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a grateful  relief  to  the  eye.  But  the 
latter  and  more  prosaio  wares  are,  on  their 
side,  equally  worthy  of  comment.  The  patent 
damp-proof  course  is,  for  instance,  an  undoubted 
improvement.  A perforated  course  admitting 
through  ventilation  is  a comparatively  old  idea  ; 
but  in  practice  it  was  found  that  the  damp 
: came  through  the  joints,  instead  of  being  carried 


away  in.  the  air-passages,  as  it  was  more  easy 
to  force  its  way  through  the  former  than  into 
the  latter.  The  patent  in  question  obviates 
this  difficulty  by  making  the  joint  over  and 
under  the  centre  of  one  of  the  air-passages,  so 
that  the  damp,  having  forced  its  way  through 
the  first  joint,  is  carried  off  by  the  current  of  air 
in  which  it  must  then  fall  before  it  touches  the 
other  joint.  Again,  we  have  Stiff’s  white  glazed 
enamelled  sink,  which  is  not  absorbent,  like  the 
old  stone,  and  can,  therefore,  be  kept  perfectly 
clean.  Finally  wo  should  not  omit  the  patent 
“ intercepter  ” sewer  - air  trap.  This  is  an 
entirely  new  invention,  with  which,  however, 
our  readers  are  probably  familiar,  though  it  has 
not  been  before  the  public  for  more  than  some 
few  months.  It  is  an  ordinary  syphon,  which 
can  bo  inserted  in  any  drain-pipe  anywhere 
between  the  house  and  the  sewer.  A ventilating- 
shaft  communicates  with  this  syphon,  and  may 
be  concealed  either  among  the  bushes  of  the 
garden,  carried  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.  As  the  mephitic  air  arrives 
from  the  sewer,  there  is  immediately  above  the 
water-level  of  the  syphon  an  opening  by  which  i 
it  can  escape  into  the  ventilator,  or  which  may 
be  closed  and  used  only  for  cleaning  purposes. 
This  first  opening  being  closed,  the  gas  will  then  i 
force  its  way  into  the  water  of  the  syphon ; hut 
here  it  will  be  intercepted  by  a diaphragm,  which 
dips  some  Sin.  below  the  water-level,  and  car- 
ried up  to  a little  chamber  commnnicating  with 
the  ventilator.  Behind  the  intercepter  is  the 
communication  with  the  house-drains.  The 
question  is,  whether  the  gases  are  likely  to  dive 
deeper  than  the  intercepter,  and  thus  rise  up  in 
the  house-drains.  There  are  answers,  however, 
to  this  supposition. 

From  this  exhibit  wo  wandered  to  that  of 
another  firm  close  at  hand,  which  also  combines 
art  and  utilitarianism.  Messrs.  Verity  Brothers 
are  well  known  for  their  artistic  repoussd  work 
in  brass  and  copper,  and  they  have  recently 
patented  a ventilator  or  air-propeller,  which  was 
described  a few  weeks  ago  in  these  columns. 
The  most  notable  feature  of  their  art  exhibit  is 
that  precisely  which  is  the  least  noticed ; or  for 
which,  at  least,  they  but  rarely  receive  credit.  [ 
This  is  a magnificent  brass  repoiwsJ  fireplace,  of  > 
old  design,  a marvellous  piece  of  workmanship,  i 
both  as  regards  the  ideas  and  their  execution ; 
but  it  forms  part  of  Messrs.  Howard  & Sons’  i 
striking  collection  of  artistic  furniture  bangings,  ; 
wainscoting,  &c. ; and  it  is  not  every  one  who  < 
can  distinguish  that  the  furniture,  walls,  and- 
drapery  belong  to  one  firm,  the  brass  repoitssd'' 
work  to  another.  Nor  does  the  catalogue  throw  ■ 
any  light  on  this  matter  ; but,  in  any  case,  the  ( 
two  firms  have  between  them  produced  a good- 
effect,  and  daily  attract  crowds  of  visitors.  Nor  i 
had  these  objects  been  exhibited  many  days  : 
before  they  found  a purchaser.  The  fireplace  < 
and  its  surroundiug  furniture  ore  destined  for^ 
the  dining-room  where  Mr.  Wilson,  the  member' 
for  Hull,  will  in  future  assemble  his  guests.* 

Coucorning  the  air-propeller,  we  haveniade.i 
several  careful  experiments  to  test  its  reali 
power.  This,  of  course,  depends  on  the  jet  of; 
water  which  is  forced  through  an  aperture  about  i 
the  size  of  a pin  by  the  pressure  derived  either' 
directly  from  the  main  or  merely  from  the-' 
cistern  situated  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Then 
latter  is  the  weakest  and  the  least  expensive.-' 
According  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear,  the  ii 
consumption  of  water  may  vary  from  three  to  ■ 
twelve  gallons  per  hour.  As  in  town  water  costs, 
tenpence  per  1,000  gallons,  the  outlay  fon 
motive-power  is  insigoificant.  The  pressure  of; 
water  at  the  Paris  exhibition  was  very  slight,  i 
and  the  current  of  aii*  created  by  the  fan-wheeU 
thus  set  in  motion  was  so  feeble  that  it  gave  a 
very  false  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  the  invention.i 
In  Loudon  we  were  able  to  give  the  implement 
a better  trial.  Our  first  experiment  was  madel 
with  pressure  derived  from  the  main.  The 
aperture  measured  6 in.  by  4 in.,  and  wo  found,- 
with  the  assistance  of  J.  H.  Steward’s  anemo-< 
meter,  that  the  air  came  in  at  the  rate  of  990  ffc.,t 
or,  let  us  say,  1,000  ft.  per  minute.  This  gave- 
us,  therefore,  a column  of  air  1,000  ft.  lung,; 
4 in.  deep.,  and  6 in.  wide,  per  minute,  or,  ini 
round  numbers,  10,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Oiu". 
next  experiment  was  with  house-pressui'e,' 
derived  from  a cistern  situated  35  ft.  4 in.i 
above  the  apparatus.  The  anemometer  now) 
only  recorded  a velocity  of  700  ft.  per  minute,! 
which  was  equal  to  a volume  of  about  116  cubioi 
feet  per  minute,  or,  within  a minute  fraction,-! 
7,000  cubic  feet  per  hour’.  | 

* A view  of  this  fireplace  will  bo  found  in  our  presente 
number,  in  addition  to  our  ordinary  cuts. 
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Dr.  Aogus  Smith  estimates  that  town-air  con- 
tains O'Ol  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  One  man, 
by  breathing  for  one  hour,  would  infuse  the  same 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  air.  If  this  was  town-air,  it  would,  there- 
fore, contain  O'OS  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  at 
the  end  of  the  hour.  It  would  have  become 
twice  as  impure  as  the  external  air,  and  at  this 
point  wo  may  draw  the  line,  and  consequently 
conclude  that  for  each  adult  we  must  provide 

1.000  cubic  feet  of  external  air  per  hour. 
With  the  assistance  of  Verity  Brothers’ 
ordinary  sized  ventilator,  we  could,  thei'efore, 
obtain,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  supply, 
enough  air  for  ten  or  for  seven  persons,  accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear.  This  is  an 
enormous  addition  for  an  ordinary  room,  where 
the  windows,  doors,  chinks,  chimneys,  and  any- 
thing but  air-tight  walls,  are  unfortunately  con- 
sidered by  moat  people  sufficient  in  themselves. 
But  we  need  not  limit  ourselves  to  one  apparatus. 
Several  may  be  inserted  into  one  room,  and 
some  placed  on  the  level  of  the  ceiling,  which 
work  in  an  inverse  sense  and  act  as  suckers  to 
draw  the  air  out.  There  are,  however,  many 
problems  involved  in  the  placing  of  these  venti- 
lators, and  no  fundamental  rule  can  be  laid  down 
to  decide  how  they  should  be  used.  The  dis- 
position of  the  room,  its  angles,  its  furniture, 
may  alter  the  course  of  the  air  currents,  and 
render  even  violent  ventilation  comparatively 
ineffective.  On  this  point  we  must  reserve  our 
judgment  till  we  have  had  more  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  the  manner  in  which  Messrs. 
Verity  apply  their  invention.  At  the  present 
moment,  they  arc  fitting  up  the  Keform  Club 
with  their  patent  air-propeller  ; and  when  this 
work  is  completed  wo  may  be  able  to  ascertain 
how  far  these  useful  ventilators  have  been 
scientifically  and  successfully  employed. 

Mr.  James  Hamilton,  of  llochdale,  also  ex- 
hibits a ventilator  which  has  the  advantage  of 
simplicity ; though  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
stated  that  the  idea  is  but  a simplification  of 
what  already  exists.  It  is  a cowl,  so  contrived 
that  a down-draught  is,  it  is  said,  impossible. 
The  top  of  the  shaft,  or  chimney,  is  protected 
by  a cone  or  disc,  which  prevents  the  rain 
falling  down  5 but  it  has  been  found  that  this 
old  contrivance  obstructed  the  currents  of  air 
defiected  by  roofs  of  buildings,  and  pressed 
them  down  the  shafts  with  great  force,  thus 
producing  the  dreaded  down-draught.  Hamil- 
ton’s  patent  consists  simply  in  placing  below 
the  top  of  the  ventilating-shafb  a deflecting 
plate,  which  stops  the  up-current  of  air  as  it 
rushes  along  the  outside  of  the  shaft.  This  is 
so  contrived  that  the  air  entering  between  the 
cone  and  the  lower  disc  must  strike  an  obtuse 
angle,  which  will  carry  the  down-current  beyond 
the  shaft,  and  thus  provent  a down-draught. 
This  principle  can  be  applied,  not  merely  to 
shafts  and  chimneys,  but  to  the  entire  length  of 
a roof;  if  it  is  judged  expedient  to  make  an 
opening  several  feet  long,  by  which  the  air  will 
be  drawn  out  without  down-draught.  The 
whole  question  of  cowls,  however,  is  just  now  in 
debate. 

In  close  proximity  to  this  invention  are  the 
well-known  and  useful  Archimedian  screw  ven- 
tilatore,  patented  by  James  Howorth,  of  Bolton 
and  London.  This  contrivance  is  so  familiar 
that  we  cannot  dwell  at  length  on  the  subject. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  also  protest  that  we 
were  unable  to  find  the  representative  of  the 
firm  at  the  Exhibition.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  record  any  now  experiments  made  to 
further  confirm  the  efficacy  of  this  now  some- 
what ancient  invention ; but  there  was  not 
much  evidence  of  this  character  forthcoming. 
We  are  informed,  however,  that  the  ventilator 
was  applied  to  the  soil-pipes  of  the  Union  Bank 
offices  at  Brighton  a few  months  ago,  and  most 
effectually  extracted  and  scattered  the  sewer- 
gas.  When  the  screw  which  produces  the  up- 
current  is  made  to  revolve  by  steam-power  it 
will  draw  from  a factory  or  other  building  from 

2.000  to  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 
These  calculations,  based  on  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Howorth  himself,  we  had  unfortunately 
no  opportunity  of  confirming  during  our  visit 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition  building. 

In  conjunction  with  these  inventions,  we 
should  mention  the  very  good  display  of  Boyle’s 
self-acting  air-pump  ventilators,  which  are  so 
prominently  placed  that  no  one  can  pass  in  the 
section  without  noticing  thorn.  These  were 
invented  in  1869  by  Mr.  Boyle,  with  a view 
to  reducing  the  rata  of  mortality,  which 
had  been  particularly  high  that  year  in 
Glasgow.  This  ventilator,  it  is  well  known,  has 


no  mechanical  movements  or  working  parts  that 
fan  possibly  get  out  of  order,  requires  no  atten- 
tion,  and  cannot  lose  its  power  through  neglect. 
It  consists  of  four  similar  sections,  acting 
separately,  and  catching  the  wind  as  it  comes 
from  either  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  air  on  entering  one  of  the  sections  of  this 
cowl  or  ventilator  strikes  the  point  of  an 
angular-shaped  louvre  plate  or  diaphragm,  and 
is  consequently  defiected  at  varying  angles  over 
the  central  radial  plates.  A down-draught 
cannot  occur,  and  the  defiection  of  the  wind 
causes  a suction  which  draws  the  air  up  the 
shaft.  The  rate  at  which  the  air  travels 
must,  however,  depend  on  the  strength  of 
the  wind;  and  this  is  the  chief  objection  that 
can  be  made  to  this  form  of  ventilation.  Thus, 
some  experiments  made  at  Mr.  Boyle’s  office 
with  one  of  his  ventilators  attached  to  a 6-in. 
pipe  or  shaft  showed  that,  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  wind  was  blowing  a gale,  the  suction 
produced  was  so  great  that  the  air  travelled  up 
the  pipe  at  the  rate  of  1,235  ft.  per  minute.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  there  was  a calm  the  air 
would  not  move  faster  than  220  ft.  per  minute. 
The  average  np-draught  is,  however,  estimated 
at  a velocity  of  TlO  ft.  per  minute : equal,  we 
believe,  to  150  cubic  feet ; and,  undoubtedly, 
the  extraction  of  9,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour 
must  render  great  service  in  maintaining  the 
wholesomenesa  of  dwellings. 

Finally,  we  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on 
this  subject  without  also  congratulating  Mr. 
Banner  for  exhibiting  his  system  of  ventilation, 
though  this  is  done  in  a manner  that  we  fear 
will  not  be  considered  very  intelligible  by  many 
foreigners.  Mr.  Banner  may  boast  of  having 
combined  various  ideas,  initiated  by  others,  but 
not  previously  brought  together,  so  that  they 
might  derive  increased  power  by  their  nnion. 
Mr.  Banner  traps  the  drains  near  to  their  fall 
into  the  sewer ; he  ventilates  the  closets,  not 
merely  by  a tube  or  shaft,  but  renders  this 
truly  effective  by  providiug  an  inlet  for  air 
into  the  shaft,  and  by  placing  a cowl  which  will 
attract,  the  air  in,  through,  and  out  of  the 
shaft.  Thus  there  is  no  acoixmulation  of  foul 
air  in  the  shaft,  which  often  renders  this  con- 
trivance  worse  than  useless.  This,  and  the 
other  systems  wo  have  mentioned,  conclusively 
prove  how  deeply  the  question  of  ventilation 
has  been  studied  in  England ; and  in  this 
matter,  at  least  our  section  at  the  exhibition 
is  pre-eminent. 


INTERIOR  ECONOMY  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

Having  enunciated  the  three  chief  rules  of 
interior  economy,  and  set  forth  how  they  may, 
in  our  opinion,  be  best  observed,*  it  remains  to 
treat  of  those  minor  points  which,  though  small 
in  themselves,  yet  play  no  insignificant  part  in 
the  development  of  a proper  system  of  office 
economy,  by  which  delay,  trouble,  and  research, 
waste  of  time,  money,  and  temper  can  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  degree. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  raise  a voice  of 
warning,  and  point  out  that  while  those  who 
steer  farther  from  Scylla  are,  as  a rule,  only  in 
greater  danger  of  running  on  Charybdis,  so  the 
professional  man,  by  becoming  too  particular 
and  precise  in  office  regime,  runs  the  risk  of 
becoming  lax  in  weighty  and  important  matters, 
to  the  detriment  of  that  business  be  seeks  to 
benefit. 

Office  economy  must  bo  looked  on  solely  as 
the  means  to  the  end,  the  end  being  the  develop- 
ment of  talent  and  abilities  to  the  utmost  and  to 
their  widest  and  most  bountiful  use,  the  attain, 
ment  of  the  quiet  frame  of  mind  that  habits  of 
order  and  regularity,  when  properly  cultivated, 
seldom  fail  to  induce,  and  the  general  regard 
that  will  most  assuredly  be  obtained  from  not 
only  all  clients  and  patrons,  bat  also  those  who 
may  have  business  connexions  of  any  kind  with 
the  office,  and — as  an  outcome  of  all  these 
results — a fair  proportion  of  success  in  life. 

Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,  and  double  satisfaction 
will  the  architect  or  engiueer  afford  who,  by 
return  of  post,  so  to  speak,  can  give  the  informa- 
tion asked  for,  instead  of  the  usual  reply  “ that 
such  and  such  a document  has  unfortunately 
been  mislaid,” — the  word  lost  being,  in  profes- 
aional  phraseology,  apparently  obsolete  ! 

Of  the  minor  points  of  our  subject  the  prin- 
cipal would  seem  to  be  as  follow: — 

1.  How  best  to  arrange  for  and  supply,  as 
: wanted,  the  paper  of  various  kinds  that  will 
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daily  be  required  for  the  reception  of  the 
thoughts  and  workings  of  the  minds  and  the 
creations  of  the  hands  of  yourself  and  your 
employes. 

2.  How  best  to  arrange  and  keep  the  instru- 
ments, colours,  and  other  adjuncts  of  a draughts- 
man, so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  his  hand  at 
any  and  every  moment,  and  calls  made  neither 
upon  his  attention  nor  his  time  in  perplexing  and 
irritating  search. 

3.  How  best  to  arrange  and  keep  tho  plans 
and  drawings  of  those  subjects  that  may  be  in 
hand,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  taken  up  and 
laid  down  again  without  trouble  or  confusion. 

4.  How  best  to  arrange  and  keep  the  “Field” 
books,  in  which  your  out-of-door  measurements, 
surveys,  and  notes  are  recorded,  so  that  they 
may  be  referred  to  at  once,  and  whenever 
desired. 

5.  How  best  to  arrange  and  maintain  that 
your  employes  enter  their  daily  work,  so  that 
your  clients  are  justly  charged,  and  that  you 
yourself  are  credited  with,  fair  reward  for  your 
labours. 

6.  How  to  maintain  a proper  system  of  ac- 
counts, without  which,  indeed,  all  other  rules, 
followed  out  in  their  entirety  as  they  may  be, 
are  as  nothing  worth. 

1.  Whatever  your  fancy  or  requirements  under 
the  head  of  “ paper  ” may  be,  it  is  well  to  lay 
in  and  always  keep  on  hand  a good  stock  in  some 
appointed  and  suitable  place,  and  in  charge  of 
a particnlar  employ^,  who  will  deal  out  as  may 
be  wanted  to  the  others ; for  where  each  indi- 
vidual in  an  office  can  go  and  forage  for  him- 
self confusion  and  waste  will  inevitably  result. 
It  will  be  tho  duty  of  this  employd  to  see  that 
the  stock  of  any  particular  nature  never  runs 
too  low  ; and,  to  avoid  mistakes,  a sample  sheet, 
&c.,  of  each  kind  should  bo  always  kept,  and, 
being  marked  “ sample,  to  be  returned,”  for- 
warded, whore  practicable,  with  tho  order  for  a 
further  supply. 

Under  the  head  of  stationery  must  bo  classed 
also  glass-paper,  clrawing-pins,  tape,  paper- 
fasteners,  sealing-wax,  gum,  ink,  colours,  blotting- 
paper,  pens  and  2>en-bo!ders,  pencils,  brushes, 
india-rubber,  string,  labels,  Ac.  ; these  articles 
being  in  charge  of  one  individual  and  served  out 
whenever  necessary. 

The  pioident  man  will,  in  the  case  of  stationery, 
settle  on  no  more  different  natures  than  are 
absolutely  ueoessai’y,  and  will  keep  to  them,  and 
the  firm  who  supplies  them,  until  he  is  perfectly 
certain  he  has  found  better. 

The  headings  for  all  note-paper  will  bo  plain 
and  suitable,  no  flourishes  or  ridiculous  designs, 
and  yet  none  of  that  pride  which  apes  humility ; 
you  merely  want  your  name,  profession,  and 
address  to  be  read  at  a glance  by  all,  high  and 
low,  with  whom  you  may  chance  to  have  com- 
mnnication. 

The  ordinary  “papeterie,”  placed  on  the 
writing-table  before  you  is,  perhaps,  as  suitable 
a receptacle  as  you  can  have  for  your  writing- 
paper,  &c.,  aud  should  contain  foolscap  and 
common-sized  note  (beaded,  plain,  and,  if  you 
are  entitled  to  it,  crested  also),  with  envelopes 
to  match,  book  of  stamped  telegraph  forms,  post- 
cards, packet  of  post-office  order  forms,  stamped 
newspaper  wrappers,  and,  in  the  di’awer  beneath, 
receipt  stamps  and  postage  stamps, — the  latter 
not  in  sheets  as  you  received  them,  but  all  single, 
so  that  when  in  haste  to  catch  tho  post  a stamp 
is  always  ready  to  the  hand. 

As  for  fancy-sized  or  fancy-tinted  stationery, 
tho  office  of  a business  man  is  no  place  for  it ; 
let  it  serve  for  the  correspondence  of  school- 
girls  and  effusions  of  lovers,  who  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  a thought  towards  expediting  the 
postal  transmission  or  delivery  of  letters. 

Without  doubt  the  compulsory  use  of  enve- 
lopes of  certain  sizes  would  be  a great  feature 
in  post-office  economy,  for  the  labour  of  sorting, 
transmitting,  and  delivering  must  be  seriously 
increased  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  fancy 
stationery. 

Drawing-pius  are,  in  many  an  office,  a source 
of  continual  trouble.  They  may,  however,  be 
easily  kept  in  small  wooden  or  metal  cups, 
attached  by  a screw  to  the  under  side  of  the 
table,  and  pivoting  on  the  same,  just  as  chalk 
is  kept  under  a billiard-table. 

Such  a drawing-pin  cup  may  be  affixed  at  all 
four  sides  of  tho  table,  and  thus  all  stretching 
for  or  passing  of  pins  from  one  draughtsman  to 
another  is  hapijily  avoided. 

Ink  is  an  article  which  meets  with,  as  a rule, 
but  scant  ceremony,  being  gonorally  exposed 
in  wide-mouthed  bottles  to  the  ready  admixture 
of  dust  and  dirt.  Tho  thermometer  ink-bottle 
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(simply  on  tlie  ordinary  bird-fonntain  principle) 
is  the  best  vre  knovr  of,  for  the  volume  of  ink 
being  large,  loss  by  evaporation  is  reduced, 
while  the  surface  exposed  being  very  small, 
little  chance  is  alForded  for  admixture  of 
dust,  &c. 

We  are  surprised  these  simple  and  efficient 
bottles  are  not  in  more  general  use ; we  have 
tried  to  procure  them  in  vain  in  many  of  our 
large  towns,  yet  they  are  nob  uncommon  in 
British  India  and  elsewhere. 

We  should  imagine  a triple  thei'momoter  ink- 
bottle  for  registration,  copying,  and  red  ink, 
would  command  a ready  sale,  and  well  remune- 
rate the  manufacturer  who  may  care  to  intro- 
duce it. 

2.  Drawing-instrument.'’,  colours,  &c. 

Most  draughtsmen  prefer  using  their  own 
nstruments,  each  having  a separate  case  to 
himself ; but  where  this  method  does  not  obtain, 
a good  one  is  to  have  fixed  against  the  wall  at 
a convenient  height,  a cabinet  (resembling  a 
gentleman’s  wardrobe  in  miniature),  each  little 
shelf,  or  rather  tray,  of  which  is  labelled  re- 
spectively, “ pencils,”  “ brushes,”  writing-pens,” 
“india-rubber,”  crow-quills,”  “compasses,” 
“bow-pens,”  Ac.,  while  one  shelf  is  marked 
“for  repair.” 

Each  room  in  the  office  that  is  used  for  draw- 
ing purposes  should  possess  a cabinet  of  its  own, 
similar  and  similarly  labelled  in  every  respect, 
so  that  it  would  be  possible  for  any  employ^  to 
go  to  any  of  the  cabinets  in  the  dark,  if  required, 
and  at  once  lay  his  baud  on  an  instrument  of  any 
particular  sort. 

As  any  instrument  becomes  broken  or 
damaged,  it  is  at  once  placed  in  the  “repair” 
tray  to  be  attended  to  at  the  next  opportunity. 

A’ great  advantage  of  the  cabinet  system  is 
that,  if  through  carelessness  or  accident  any  in- 
struments are  left  lying  about,  the  first  employ^ 
who  may  come  across  them,  or  even  the  office 
boy  or  old  woman  in  charge,  cp.n  at  once  put 
them  in  places  where  they  will  be  ready  to  the 

band,  whether  required  next  day  or  next  month. 
Underneath  the  cabinets  should  be  fixed  small 
drawers,  with  zinc  trays  inside,  triangular  in 
section,  and  divided  into  compartments,  each 
duly  labelled  with  the  name  of  a colour. 

The  colonrs  (in  cakes)  are  thus  quickly  found, 
readily  grasped  by  finger  and  thumb,  and  easily 
removed,  to  be  as  easily  returned. 

Scales  are  a class  of  drawing  instruments 
that  give  a good  deal  of  trouble,  especially  when 
the  nature  of  the  business  involves  the  use  of 
many  kinds. 

You  go  to  the  scale-box  wanting  a particular 
scale  ; you  may  take  out  half  a dozen,  one  after 
another,  before  you  get  the  right  one,  or  after 
reading  every  one  in  the  box,  find  the  particular 
one  you  require  is  absent. 

Alongside  every  cabinet  a scale-rack,  made  in 
the  following  way,  should  be  fixed  : — A piece  of 
deal  or  other  board  is  taken,  the  width  corre- 
spending  with  the  length  of  the  scales,  and  as 
deep  as  required.  On  this  board  slips  of  deal, 
grooved  top  and  bottom,  are  nailed  horizontally, 
and  at  a distance  from  each  other  sufficient 
for  a pcale  to  be  slidden  easily  between.  Over 
these  slips  a piece  of  board  corresponding  to  the 
first  is  fastened,  and  then  in  the  centre  shorter 
grooved  slips  for  the  “ offset  ” scales ; over 
these  a facing-piece,  and  the  rack,  varnished 
and  labelled,  is  complete. 

To  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  scales  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  the  boards  should  be,  to 
nse  a heraldic  term,  ingrailed  at  the  sides. 

Labels  suitable  for  cabinet-trays  and  scale- 
racks  are  sold  at  most  stationers’,  ready 
gummed,  in  boxes  of  1,000,  principally  for  use 
in  drapers’  shops. 

Tee-squares,  set-squares,  carves,  protractors, 
&c.,  are  best  hung  on  nails  in  the  walls,  care 
being  taken,  as  also  with  cabinets  and  scale- 
racks,  to  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of  flues,  the 
heat  from  which  might  cause  great  injury. 

3.  Plans  and  drawings  “in  hand”  generally 
manage,  even  after  the  lapse  of  only  a day  or 

two,  to  get  completely  out  of  hand,  and  thus 
a general  unrolling  and  rolling-np  of  all  plans 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  ever  going  on  in  search 
of  what  is  wanted,  to  the  annoyance  of  such 
draughtsmen  as  may  be  at  work  in  the  room  on 
other  subjects,  and  to  the  waste  of  much 
valuable  time. 

Here  the  “ plan-bin  ” system  may  be  advan- 
tageoualy  adopted,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  the  plans  in  the  attics,  Ac.,  are  exposed 
end  on,  plans  in  hand  should  be  kept,  for  the 
sake  of  economising  space,  parallel  to  the  walls. 
In  fact,  the  plans-in-hand-biu  is  in  reality  but  a 
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magnified  skeleton  scale-rack,  reaching  from  floor 
to  ceiling. 

As  each  piece  of  work,  where  drawings  will 
be  required,  is  taken  in  hand,  the  name  of  the 
work  is  printed  in  large  type  on  a slip  of  stout 
paper,  and  affixed  by  small  drawing-pins  to  the 
outside  of  the  uppermost  of  the  series  of  allotted 
pigeon-holes,  the  remainder  being  labelled 
“ Ditto.”  In  this  way  plans  in  hand  and  on 
reference  may  be  laid  aside  and  resorted  to  in  a 
moment  by  any  one  in  the  office. 

After  the  happy  completion  of  the  work,  the 
drawings  are  duly  numbered,  rolled  together, 
and  transferred  to  the  attic  bins,  leaving  room 
for  fresh  plans  and  drawings,  the  label  being 
reversed  and  inscribed  with  a new  title. 

•1.  With  regard  to  “Field”  books,  which 
generally,  from  the  rough  usage  and  soiling 
they  have  to  endure,  cannot  (unlike  yonr  bank- 
book, for  instance)  be  permanently  inscribed 
with  any  title  or  designation,  asimplo  plan  is  to 
affix  consecutive  numbers,  cub  out  of  sheet  zinc, 
to  their  covers  by  means  of  the  ordinary  paper- 
fasteners. 

The  books,  all  being  of  one  size,  are  kept  on 
an  allotted  shelf,  and  an  alphabetical  index- 
book  (which  may  be  No.  0 field-book,  if  you 
like)  will  tell  you  at  once  which  is  the  field- 
book  required. 

Au  improvement  would  be  to  have  a field  book- 
case made,  with,  say,  ten  pigeon-holes  in  a row 
and  as  deep  as  necessary.  In  the  topmost  row, 
books  No.  0 to  No.  9 are  kept;  in  the  next,  Nos. 
10  to  19 ; in  the  next,  Nos.  20  to  29,  and  so  on. 
So  that,  should  you  require  a particular  book, 
you  could  at  once  go  to  the  units,  bens,  or 
twenties,  Ac.,  row,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
take  it  without  hesitation.  In  allotting  a sepa- 
rate pigeon-holo  to  each  boob,  a great  advan- 
tage is,  that  an  empty  pigeon-holo  will  tell  you 
at  a glance  what  book  may  be  missing,  and 
lead  you  to  make  due  inquiries  for  the  same. 

Nos.  5 and  6,  minor  rules,  bearing  as  they  do 
on  tho  financial  part  of  office  economy,  are 
reserved  fur  future  consideration. 


A STEAM  “NAVVY.” 

The  application  of  steam  power  to  the  execu- 
tion of  earthwork  is  a subject  that  has  for  some 
years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  civil  engineer. 
To  that  mode  of  ajiplying  power,  indeed,  we  owe 
the  execution  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  The 
experience  gained  in  that  great  work  has  led  to 
so  much  improvement  in  the  construction  and 
the  manipulation  of  automatic  rock-cutting  in- 
struments, that  the  estimates  for  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel  were  considerably  lowered  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  now  some  time  since  wo  have 
heard  anything  of  the  application  of  mechanical 
means  to  the  cutting  of  coal,  from  which  groat 
economy  was  expected  to  result  at  the  time  when 
coal  last  attained  its  maximum  price.  The 
excavation  under  water  by  the  application  of  the 
steam  dredge  is  not  only  convenient,  bat  highly 
economical.  Tho  steam  plough  has  shown  how 
it  is  possible  to  open  a furrow,  or  to  turn  up  a 
broad  surface  of  soil,  with  far  less  e.xpenditure 
of  power  than  by  the  application  of  a horse- 
plough,  or  of  a spade  and  pick  worked  by  hand. 
And  now  we  have  an  account  of  a more  com- 
prehensive attempt  to  apply  mechanism  to  ex- 
cavation  in  a machine  made  by  Messrs.  Ruston, 
Proctor,  A Co.,  of  Lincoln,  which  has  been 
christened  the  “ Steam  Navvy.” 

No  less  than  four  engineers  have  made  com- 
munications to  the  Institution  of  Ciril  Engineers 
illustrating  the  construction  and  cost  of  working 
of  tho  steam  navvy.  These  papers,  which  will 
appear  under  the  section  “ Other  Selected 
Papers,”  in  the  next  quarterly  volume  of  the 
“Transactions  of  the  Institution,”  are  respec- 
tively by  Mr.  Charles  Douglas  Fox,  by  Mr.  James 
Brand,  by  Mr.  Henry  Michel  Whitley,  and  by 
Messrs.  Ruston  A Proctor.  There  is  also  a very 
brief  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Harrison. 

Looking  at  that  which  will  first  command  the 
attention  of  those  who  need  the  services  of  the 
navvy,  whether  fed  with  coal  and  water,  or  with 
beef,  bacon,  bread,  and  ale,  we  observe  a wide 
range  of  estimate  to  be  offered,  which  requires 
some  kind  of  explanation  before  the  papers  in 
which  it  occurs  can  be  regarded  as  standard 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  profession. 
Messrs.  Ruston  A Proctor  state  that  they  “ have 
even  been  informed  that  the  stiffest  clay  has 
been  excavated  and  filled  into  wagons  with  a 
working  expense  of  2d.  per  cubic  yard.”  Nothing, 
however,  is  adduced  in  justification  of  this  re- 
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mark;  and  in  the  absence  of  some  confirmatory 
data,  those  of  us  -who  draw  our  experience  from 
the  cost  of  the  old  navvy  will  think  that  it  had 
bettor  not  have  been  printed.  Mr.  Fox  gives 
particulars  of  the  employment  of  the  steam- 
navvy  on  the  West  Lancashire  Railway,  from 
July  17  to  December  31,  1877,  during  winch 
time  the  engine  worked  for  ninety-three  days, 
and  excavated  22,209  cnbic  yards,  or  239  yards 
per  diem.  The  cost  of  working  for  this  time, 
including  fuel,  labour,  stores,  cost  of  repairs, 
and  an  allowance  for  depreciation  of  the 
machine  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  per  annum, 
was  87-1?.  Mr.  Fox  observes  that  during  the 
whole  period  quoted,  2-l-,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  have  been  turned  out  of  tho  cutting, 
iiicludiug  some  wagons  filled  by  hand,  at  a cost 
of  8.|d.  per  cnbic  yard.  Messrs.  Ru.ston  A 
Proctor  state  the  cost  of  excavating  tho  same 
material  by  band  at  lO^d.  per  cubic  yard.  Tho 
material  was  a stiff  brown  clay  throughout,  free 
from  largo  stones.  'The  price  of  contract  work 
must  have  enormously  advanced  since  tho  con- 
struction of  our  main  lines  of  railway,  if  lOjd. 
has  been  paid  for  merely  excavating  stiff  clay 
and  filling  it  into  wagons.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  interest  of  money  on  the  cost  of 
“navvy,”  the  cost  of  wagons,  rails,  and  other 
materials,  that  of  lead,  that  of  tipping,  that  of 
formation  and  soiling  of  bank,  and  slopes  of 
cutting,  and  that  of  maintenance  for  twelve 
months,  have  all  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of 
wagon  filling.  Clay  cuttings,  under  a quarter 
of  a mile  lead,  have  been  let  at  from  lO^d.  to  Is. 
per  cubic  yard  to  cover  all  these  items;  and 
the  cost  of  8id.  seems  to  us  high  for  wagon- 
filling alone. 

Mr.  Brand’s  experience  of  the  steam  navvy 
was  in  a catting  of  about  30,000  cubic  yards  of 
stiff,  hard,  and  tough  clay,  containing  boulders 
weighing  from  a half-hundredweight  to  four 
tons.  The  machinery  employed  was  the  seventh 
made  by  tho  firm  at  Lincoln,  and  there  were  at 
first  many  breakages.  These  led  to  the  re- 
placement of  the  broken  parts  by  stronger  and 
better  substitutes.  Mr.  Brand  has  obtained  a 
higher  daily  duty  than  that  recorded  by  Mr. 
Fox,  the  latter  being  190  cubic  yards  per  day, 
and  tho  former  2i0  cubic  yards.  There  is, 
however,  a difference  of  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  the  daily  cost  according  to  tho  two 
papers,  and  there  is  no  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation made  by  Mr.  Brand.  If  we  take  Mr. 
Fox’s  estimate  of  cost,  as  being  given  in  more 
careful  detail  than  the  other,  the  cost  of  tho 
wagon-filling  at  the  station  where  Mr.  Brand 
was  at  work  (which  is  not  named)  would  havo 
been  6id.  per  cubic  yard  instead  of  the  446. 
which  he  estimates.  Mr.  Brand  gives  the  cost 
of  operating  on  tho  material  by  hand-labour  at 
Is.  6d.  per  cubic  yard,  exclusive  of  horses  and 
tipping.  Mr.  Fox,  from  actual  details,  arrives 
at  an  estimate  of  lOJd.  for  handwork.  As  tho 
description  of  the  soil  excavated  in  each  case  is 
much  in  favour  of  the  West  Lancashire  cutting, 
it  is  evident  that  comparison  and  revision  of 
details  are  necessary  before  we  can  come  to  the 
question  of  saving  in  cost.  Mr.  Whitley’s  paper 
gives  results  of  the  working  of  his  machine  on 
tho  Castle  Eden  and  Stockton  Railway.  He 
gives  no  prices,  but  obtained  au  average  of  228 
cubic  yards  per  diem  in  Embleton  cutting,  of 
305  cubic  yards  per  diem  in  Grindon  cutting,  and 
a maximum  daywork  of  470  cubic  yards  on  one 
occasion  in  the  latter.  The  material  was  clay, 
with  some  boulders.  Mr.  Harrison  neither 
gives  prices  nor  describes  materials.  He  filled, 
at  the  West  Hartlepool  docks,  an  average  of 
112‘8  wagons  per  day  by  the  steam  navvy. 
The  wagons  had  a capacity  of  three  cubic 
yards,  so  that  tho  solid  stuff  moved,  allowing 
yards  to  be  filled  into  each,  would  amount  to 
280  cubic  yards  per  diem. 

Taking  an  average  of  the  above  accounts,  we 
find  that  the  navvy  has  been  good  for  about 
248  cubic  yards  per  diem.  Looked  at  in  a 
practical  way,  this  would  be  equal  to  sixteen 
sets  of  six  wagons  each  put  out  of  a cutting. 
Taking  the  wagon-fillers  at  4s.  per  diem  each, 
twelve  men,  at  a cost  of  488.  ought  to  fill  that 
quantity  of  stuff.  The  gullet  men  would  not  be 
more  than  half  that  number,  say  27s.  The 
number  of  wagons  is  so  small  that  83.  4d.  for  a 
ganger,  or  rather  as  much  of  that  price  as  can 
be  fairly  attributed  to  wagon-filling,  is  a high 
charge.  We  thus  come  to  a little  under  dl.  for 
the  excavation  and  filling  of  248  yards  by  hand, 
and  do  not  see,  so  far  as  the  accounts  go,  any 
economical  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  machine. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  machine  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  that  the 
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cultings  undertaken  appear  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  material  very  ill  suited  for  its  action  ; 
and  that  any  well  - deserved  labour-saving 
niachiuo  is  an  object  of  material  value,  as  adding 
to  tlie  productive  power  of  the  country.  In 
sand-cuttings  we  should  anticipate  that  the 
stcam-navvy  would  be  capable  of  a very  econo- 
mical application.  Less  than  500  yards  per 
diem  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  a contractor 
to  take  out  of  a cutting,  and  the  machine  ought 
readily  to  perform  such  a duty  as  that. 

lu  iC8  present  state,  the  steam  navvy  consists 
of  an  iron  truck, mounted  on  small  flangedwheels; 
and,  supporting  a heavy  boiler,  engine,  winding 
apparatus,  and  a powerfnl  wrought-iron  jib. 
From  this  is  suspended  bj  a beam,  working  at 
right  angles  to  the  jib,  a sort  of  iron  scuttle, 
wliich  is  scraped,  by  the  action  of  the  machine, 
up  the  face  of  the  cutting,  taking  out  a slice  of 
the  materia],  which  is  dropped  into  wagons  by  a 
horizontal  movement  of  the  jib.  The  advan- 
tages  which  are  claimed  by  tho  makers,  and 
which  wo  thiuk  that  the  machine  may  be 
expected  ultimately  to  offer,  are  those: — “It 
is  suitable  for  any  kind  of  material,  from 
sand  and  gravel,  to  the  toughest  clays.  It  will 
excavate  and  deliver  into  wagons  500  to  600 
cubic  yards  of  stall  per  day.  It  can  be  readily 
handled  by  two  men  and  a boy.  It  effects  a 
great  saving  in  time,  especially  when  the  cost 
tiirough  strikes  is  taken  into  account.  Finally, 
it  can  quickly  bo  set  to  work  in  situations  where 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  get  the  Land  labour,  and 
still  more  so  to  keep  together  a largo  body  of 
men.”  It  is  here  that  the  essential  value  of  the 
machine  lies.  As  giving  command  of  labour, 
WQ  can  readily  conceive  that  the  invention 
may  prove  of  great  service  to  the  engineer.  As 
a means  of  saving  money,  neither  of  the  pro- 
fessioiial  gentlemen  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  has  yet  made  oat  a clear  case.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a clear  case  is  not  to  bo  made 
out  by  a report  fully  dealing  with  all  the 
itenis  of  practical  use,  as  to  which,  however,  it 
is  not  matter  of  surprise  that  contractors  should 
be  reticent.  It  is  not  from  estimates,  bub  from 
bookkeeping,  tliat  the  facts  are  to  be  collected  ; 
and  contractors  are  not  very  willing  to  e.xhibit 
their  books  to  their  professional  masters.  Nor 
are  they  to  bo  blamed  for  wishing  to  keep  their 
own  counsel. 


THE  KNOP  AND  FLOWER  PATTERN  IN 
INDIAN  ART. 

A sucoND  edition  has  been  issued  of  Dr.  Bird- 
wood’s  “Ilandbook  to  the  British  Indian 
Section,”  Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  and  we 
are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  demand  which 
ha.s  led  to  it.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
little  volume,  and  a capital  shilling’s  worth,  as 
well  ff)r  those  at  home  and  for  those  in  tho 
Exhibition  building.*  We  wish  some  of  the 
other  sections  had  found  a Birdwood.  We 
extract  tho  chapter  on  tho  Kuop  aud  Flower 
patteni : — 

Wo  have  traced  tho  gradual  development  of 
Aryan  civilisation,  from  the  Punjab  and  Valley 
I of  Ca.shmere  westward  to  the  British  Isles,  and 
I the  rise  of  Semitic  civilisation  in  the  lands 
i which  the  to-and-fro  trade  of  Europe  aud  Asia 
! had  to  cross  about  half-way  down  tho  litus 
I Armnum,  iu  consequence  of  tho  interposed 
obstruction  of  tiie  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  Africa, 
and  the  peuiusula  of  Arabia.  We  have  seen  how 
' this  line  of  coast  and  overland  intercommunica- 
tion between  tho  East  and  West  Aryans  was 
subject  to  bo  coustantly  interrupted  by  tho  in- 
cursions of  Scyths,  Mongols,  aud  other  Turkish 
hordes,  whcwii  wo  may  associate  with  “the  Shut 
up  nations  ” of  tho  Alexander  legends  ; and  how 
it  still  went  on,  even  after  the  Ottoman  Turks 
had  established  their  dominion  between  the 
Tigris  aud  Eujihrates,  the  Nile,  and  the  Danube, 
and  was  only  discarded  on  tho  discovery  of  tlie 
ocean  way  round  Africa  to  the  East.  This  is 
but  -100  years  ago,  and  for  -1, 000  years  before 
the  road  between  India  and  tho  Mediterranean 
countries  had  been  through  tbo  Tigris  aud 
Eiiplirates  valley,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
From  the  time  of  Alexander,  aud  through  all  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidm,  aud  under 
tho  Roman  Empire,  until  Egypt,  Syria,  aud 
Persia  were  conquered  by  tho  Saracens,  the 
intercourse  between  India  and  Greece  through 
Persia,  Assyria,  Syria,  and  Egypt  was  unbroken 
and  intimate.  Although  interrupted  at  lirat,  it 
again  revived  under  the  Saracens,  aud,  under 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  was  only  finally  suspended 
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after  the  Portuguese  had  obtained  possession  of 
Ormuz.  Even  then,  the  Armenians  continued, 
as  they  have  to  the  present  day,  tlie  local  inter- 
course between  India  and  Assyria  and  Western 
Asiaj  going  to  India  aud  purchasing  goods  on 
the  spot,  and  returning  with  them  to  Bandar 
Abbas,  Ispahan,  Baghdad,  Mosul,  and  Tabriz. 

This  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  fur  the 
remarkable  aflinity  between  Assyrian  and  Indian 
decorative  art,  and  tho  frequent  identity  of 
their  ornamental  details  ; which,  in  turn,  jirove 
the  continuity  and  intimacy  of  the  commercial 

intercourse  between  Indiaaud  Assyria.  Of  course, 
tho  general  affinity  between  Indian  and  Assyrian 
art  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  common  Turaniaa 
substratum  of  Indian  and  Assyrian  civilisation. 
When  the  Aryas  made  their  way  through  Cash- 
mere into  the  Punjab,  they  found  the  plains  of 
tho  Upper  Indus  already  occupied  by  a Turanian 
race,  which  they  indeed  easily  conquered,  but 
wliicb,  as  the  caste  regulations  of  the  Code  of 
Menu  prove,  was  far  superior  to  themselves  in 
industrial  civilisation.  These  aborigines  already 
worked  iu  metal  and  stone,  and  wove  woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen  stuffs,  knew  how  to  dye  them, 
aud  to  embellish  their  buildings  with  paintings  : 
the  descriptions  of  Megasthenes  prove  that,  even 
at  its  highest  development,  Hindu  civilisation 
was  more  Turanian  than  Aryan  ; and  the  pre- 
Aryan  Turauian  civilisation  of  India  must  have 
been  similar  to  the  pre-Semitic  Turanian  civilisa- 
tioH  of  Babylonia,  Chaldtea,  and  Assyria,  and 
probably  preceded  it.  All  that  is  monstrous 
in  the  decorative  forms  of  Indian  and  Assyrian 
art,  all  that  is  obscene  iu  Indian  symbolism, 
is  probably  derived  from  common  Turanian 
sources,  anterior  to  direct  commercial  inter- 
course  between  India  and  Assyria.  But,  when 
we  find  highly  artificial  and  complicated  Indian 
decorative  designs  identical  in  form  and  detail 
with  Assyrian,  we  feel  snro  that  the  one  must 
have  been  cojiied  from  tho  other,  and  indeed 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  tho  Indian  orna- 
mental designs,  applied  to  and  derived  direcily 
from  sculpture,  which  are  identical  with 
Assyrian,  were  copied  from  the  monuments  of 
Assyria;  Egyptian,  of  course,  from  Egypt.  We 
cannot  trust  alone  to  tlie  allusions,  references, 
or  even  descriptions  of  the  Bible,  Homer,  and 
the  Ramayana,  to  identify  the  art  manufactures 
of  India  witli  those  of  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  and 
5 by  themselves  they  indicate  generic 
likeness  only  ; and  their  specific  identity  can 
only  be  demonstrated  by  a comparison  of  the 
actual  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  of  the  carved 
and  painted  representations  on  contemporary 
monuments.  But  when  this  identity  has  been 
proved  from  the  monuments  aud  other  remains, 
the  Bible,  Homer,  the  Ramayana  and  Mahnb- 
harata,  and  Pliny,  are  invaluable  iu  that 
they  enable  ns  to  complete  our  information 
on  the  sure  aud  certain  foundation  so  laid  ; and, 
to  tho  picture  thus  composed  of  the  early 
civilisation  of  tho  world,  we  are  justified  in 
giving  colour  and  motion  from  the  strictly 
traditional,  still  living  civilisation  of  India, 
wliile  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Indian 
was  tho  earliest  of  those  primitive  civilisations. 

Tho  Bible,  and  Homer,  and  the  Greek  poets 
generally,  are  full  of  idyllic  scenes  from  tho  life 
of  ancient  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  which  are 
still  the  commonplaces  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
natives  of  India,  who  have  lived  apart  from 
tlie  corruptions  of  European  civilisation.  There 
are  many  passages  also  directly  illustrating  the 
handicraft  of  the  ancients,  lu  Proverbs  xxxi. 
wo  read  the  praise  attributed  to  Solomon,  about 
B.C.  1015-1)75,  of  a good  wife:  “ Sho  seeketb 
wool  and  llax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her 
hands.  She  is  like  the  merchants'  ships,  she 
bringeth  her  food  from  afar.  She  riseth  also 
while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  [bread] 

to  her  liousehuld She  considereth  a field, 

and  buyeth  it;  witli  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she 

planteth  a vineyard Sho  perceiveth  that 

her  merchandise  is  good  : her  candle  goeth  not 
out  by  night.  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the 

spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  tho  distaff 

She  is  not  afraid  of  tlie  snow  for  her  household  ; 
for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet. 

She  maketli  herself  coverings  of  tapestry  : her 
clothing  is  silk  and  purjile.  Her  husband  is 
known  iu  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  tho 
elders  of  the  land.  Sho  maketh  fine  linen  and 
selleth  it;  and  deliveretb  girdles  unto  the 
merchant.  Strength  aud  honour  are  her 
clothing;  and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to 

come Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her 

blessed  ; lier  Imsband  also,  aud  he  praiseth  her. 
....  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain ; 
but  a woman  that  fearetb  the  Lord,  she  shall, 


be  praised.  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands, 
and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  tho  gates.” 
And  in  Exodus  xxxv.  30-35,  about  B.C.  1500, 
we  read  of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  tbo  master 
craftsman  of  the  first  Temple:— “And  Moses 
said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  See,  the  Lord 
hath  called  by  name  Bezaleel,  tbe  sun  of  Uri, 
the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; and  He 
hath  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom, 
in  understanding,  and  knowledge,  and  in  all 
manner  of  workmanship  ; and  to  devise  curious 
works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  iu  silver,  and  in 
bras.s,  aud  in  the  cutting  of  stones  to  set  them 
[jewelry],  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to  make  any 
manner  of  cunning  work.  And  He  hath  put 
in  his  heart  that  he  may  teach,  both  he  and 
Aholiab,  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan.  Them  hath  he  filled  with  wisdom  of 
heart,  to  work  all  manner  of  work,  of  the 
engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and  of 
the  embroiderer,  in  blue,  and  in  puiqile,  and  iu 
scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  of  the  weaver, 
even  of  them  that  do  any  work,  and  of  those 
that  devise  cunning  work.”  These  passages, 
and  there  are  numbers  of  the  same  description 
in  Homer  and  Aristophanes,  are  sufficient  to 
prove  tlie  close  affinity  of  the  primilive  Hindu 
civilisation  of  India,  in  tho  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  its  life,  in  tbe  profound  religiousness 
of  its  animating  spirit,  and  in  the  identity  of 
many  of  its  industrial  arts,  with  the  civilisations 
of  Assyria,  Phcenicia,  and  Egypt,  and  with  that 
of  Greece  in  the  heroic  age  at  least;  while 
even  in  tho  midst  of  tho  growing  corruptions 
of  imperial  Romo,  wo  find  that  Augustus 
Cscsar  brought  up  the  females  of  his  family 
aud  household  on  tho  antique  model,  and  wore 
no  clothing  but  such  as  had  been  made  by  their 
hands. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Forgusson  have  shown 
that  stone  architecture  iu  India  does  not  begin 
before  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.  He 
has  also  drawn  attention  to  tho  s'imilarity  in 
ground  plan,  and,  in  some  instances  in  elevation, 
of  Indian  temples  to  Assyrian  and  Egyptian. 
Ho  observes  that  if  the  description  given  by 
Josephus  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  rebuilt 
by  Herod,  be  read  with  a plan  such  as  that  of 
Tinnevelly,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  con- 
victiou  that  these  coincidences  are  not  wholly 
accidental.  In  their  grandeur  .and  splendour  of 
detail,  and  in  the  labour  bestowed  on  them  for 
labour’s  sake,  tbe  resemblance  between  tho 
temples  of  Egypt  and  Madras  is  most  remark- 
able.  Not  less  startling  are  the  traces  of 
Assyrian  art  iu  these  temples,  and  Mr.  Fergusson 
expresses  the  opinion  that,  if  we  are  to  trust 
to  tradition  or  to  mythology  or  to  ethnological 
coincidences,  it  is  rather  to  the  valley  of  tho 
Tigris  aud  Euphrates  than  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  that  we  should  look  for  the  incuiiahiila  of 
what  are  found  in  Southern  India.  The  jewelry 
of  Madras  is  distinctly  founded  on  its  temple 
ornaments.  A Madras  silver  incense  - stick 
bolder,  exhibited  by  Mr.  FitzGerald,  formed  of 
an  antelope  hunted  by  a dog  along  a conven- 
tional flower-stalk,  aud  taken  from  the  scnlptures 
common  on  all  Madras  temples,  is  identical 
with  some  of  tho  representations  of  Imnting 
scenes  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  given  iu 
Rawlinscu’s  “Ancient  Monarchies.”  In  this 
it  is  clear  that  India  is  the  copyist.  The  knop 
and  flower,  or  cone  and  flower,  pattern  is  repre- 
sented, with  local  variations,  on  early  Indian 
monuments  in  the  same  form  and  general  style 
as  on  the  marbles  of  Assyria ; aud  in  the  BliarLut 
Eculptures,  at  least,  the  lotus  is  repeatedly 
represented  iu  the  identical  half-conventional 
form  in  which  we  find  it,  en  silhouette,  in  tho 
hieroglyphic  paintings  of  Egyjit.  Here,  again, 
India  is  obviously  the  copyist. 

It  is  quite  poSEiblo,  however,  that  some  of  the 
very  forms  iu  India  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
copied  from  Assyrian  temples  and  palaces  may 
have  originally  been  carried  into  Egypt  aud 
Assyria  on  Indian  cotton  or  woollen  fabrics  and 
on  jewelry.  Tho  kuop-and-flowor  pattern  com- 
mouly  found  on  Sciude  pottery  is  identical  with 
the  kuop-and-flower  pattern  on  the  Koyunjik 
palace  doorway  figured  in  Rawlinson’s  “ Ancient 
Monarchies,”  vol.  i.,  p.417.  In  the  same  volume, 
at  p.  ^93,  is  a circular  breast  ornament,  on  a 
royal  robe,  from  a sculpture  at  Nimrud.  Here 
the  cone  does  not  alternate  with  a lotus-flower, 
but  with  tbe  fan-like  head  of  the  Horn.  Nor  is 
the  cone  a lotus-bud,  but  a larger  representation 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Horn.  In  a common  form  of 
Persian  plate,  which  may  (chiefly  because  of  the 
circular  shape  of  the  two  objects)  be  compared 
with  this  breast  ornament,  the  coue  is  developed 
iuto  a form  conical  iu  shape,  but  ify?<t-like  in 
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etail,  and  the  flower  is  metamorpliosed  into  a 
strange  Chinese  style  of  scroll.  That  it  is  the 
knop-and-flower  pattern  is  proved  beyond  dispute 
by  the  curved  line  which  unites  the  base  of  the 
knop  with  the  base  of  the  flower,  and  which  is 
found  surviving  in  ornaments  derived  from  this 
pattern  when  almost  every  other  trace  of  it  has 
disappeared.  A modification,  in  point,  of  this 
pattern  is  repeated  on  the  inner  border  of  the 
plate.  A very  beautiful  variation  of  the  pattern 
is  one  of  the  commonest  seen  on  Scinde  tiles, 
in  which  the  knop  has  become  the  regular 
Saracenic  cone,  and  the  flower  not  the  head 
of  the  Horn,  or  lotus,  but  a full-blown  Iris. 
On  Delhi  and  Cashmere  shawl-borders  the 
Ifom-head-like  flower  often  looks  very  like 
the  “Shell”  in  Renaissance.  On  these 
shawl-borders  the  knop  and  flower  are  often 
also  combined,  the  knop  becoming  the  cone 
or  cypress-like  trunk  of  a tree,  the  branches 
of  which  fan  out  like  the  fronds  of  the  Horn. 
In  some  Indian  and  Persian  carpets  the  knop 
or  cone  thi'ows  out  graceful  Horn  fronds,  one  on 
each  side,  from  the  ends  of  which  hangs  a large 
flower,  presenting  the  alternation  of  a branching 
cone  and  flower.  Every  other  branching  cone 
is  also,  as  it  were,  upside  down,  so  that  we  get 
a winding  floriated  line  running  in  and  out 
between  each  cone  and  flower.  When  the  cone 
is  largo  it  is  filled  in  with  floral  detail,  as  in 
Cashmere  shawls,  the  last  bright  inflorescence  of 
the  original  hard  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  knop- 
and-flower  pattern.  A few  engravings  are  added 
from  Owen  Jones’s  “ Grammar  of  Ornament,”  to 
show  the  modification  of  this  pattern  in 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Renaissance  art. 
Chapters  have  been  written  by  puzzle-headed 
savans  to  account  for  these  scrolls  and  for  the 
cone,  but  surely  their  origin  is  so  plain  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  The  Greek  “ honeysuckle 
and  palmetto  ” scroll  is  simply  the  knop  and 
flower,  as  are  the  Renaissance  “ shell,”  and  the 
“ tongue  - aud  - dart,”  and  “ egg-aud-tongue,” 
patterns  in  classical  mouldings.  Long  ago 
Mr.  Fergusson  pointed  out  [illustrated  “ Hand- 
book of  Architecture,”  vol.  i.,  p.  7]  that  in  the 
“lat”  at  Allahabad  the  necking  immediately 
below  the  capital  represents  with  considerable 
purity  the  honeysuckle  ornament  of  the 
Assyrians,  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from 
them  with  the  Ionic  order.  Its  form  is  derived 
originally  from  the  date,  Horn,  but  it  really 
represents,  conventionally,  a flowering  lotus,  as 
the  Bharhub  sculptures  enable  us  to  determine. 
The  “ reol-and-bead  ” pattern  running  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  nocking  represent  the  lotus 
stalks.  One  Chinese  modification  of  the  knop- 
and-flower  pattern  is  very  significant.  The 
flower  is  hero  a pomegranate,  aud  the  cones 
have  become  green  pomegranate-buds ; but, 
instead  of  being  in  their  original  Assyrian 
places,  they  are  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
vermilion  corolla,  one  on  each  side,  while  their 
old  places  are  filled  by  a panel  formed  by  the 
curved  lines,  which  should  have  joined  the 
flower  to  the  bud,  runuing  down  between  the 
flowers  in  parallel  lines  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
patterned  border. 

The  Assyrian  breast  ornament  figured  by 
Canon  Rawlinson  proves  that  the  fan-like  pattern 
throwing  off  its  long-atalked  cones,  arranged 
alternately  round  the  border  with  the  larger 
cones,  is  the  head  of  the  Horn,  represented  in 
the  centre,  and  a multitude  of  representations  of 
the  Horn  in  Rawliiison’s  “ Ancient  Monarchies  ” 
and  “ Herodotus,”  and  on  old  Saracenic  and 
Sicilian  brocades,  prove  that  it  is  the  date-tree, 
and  that  the  long-stalkod  cones  flourished  out 
from  it,  and  the  large  cones  which  alternate 
with  it  round  the  border  of  this  breast  orna- 
ment, are  great  clusters  of  dates,  highly  con- 
ventionabsed.  These  cones  are  sometimes 
replaced  by  pomegranates,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  Tree  of  Life  represented  on  modern  Yarkand 
rugs  is  always  a pomegranate-tree.  The  cone 
figured  by  Canon  Rawlinson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  212,  as  a 
pine-apple,  is  clearly  a bunch  of  dates  bursting 
from  its  spathe.  This  cone  appears  on  late 
Italian  and  Early  Renaissance  brocades,  crowned , 
with  flames  rising  from  the  crown,  and  alternating 
with  oak  leaves,  from  which  long-stalked  acorns 
are  represented  issuing  forth  like  the  cones  from 
the  trunk  and  head  of  the  date  Horn. 

The  original  Horn  was  the  Sanskrit  Soma, 
Sarcosteinma  bremsUgt^ia,  a leafless  (the  rudi- 
mentary leaves  are  scarcely  visible)  scanclent 
Asclepiad,  with  its  flowers  collected  in  umbels, 
fan-like  en  silhouette,  a native  of  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Cashmere  valley  and  Hindu  Kush, 
the  fermented  juice  of  which  was  the  first 
intoxicant  of  the  Aryan  race.  It  is  still  used 


as  an  intoxicant  by  the  Brahmins,  and  the 
succulent  stalks  are  chewed  by  weary  way- 
farers to  allay  their  thirst.  It  is  admirably 
represented  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures;  and  iu 
Rawlinson’s  “ Ancient  Monarchies,”  vol.  ii., 
p.  236,  it  is  figured,  twined  very  obaracteriatically 
although  highly  couventionally,  about  the  date- 
tree,  forming  the  “ Tree  of  Life,”  Ashei'ah, 
or  “ Grove,”  sacred  to  Asshur,  the  Supreme 
Deity  of  the  Assynaus,  the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  Life.  Canon  Rawlinson  notices  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Horn  head  to  the  Greek  honey- 
suckle ornament,  and  adds,  “ I suspect  that  the 
so-called  ‘ flower  ’ [Le.,  honeysuckle]  was  in 
reality  a representation  of  the  head  of  a palm- 
tree.”  Probably  the  date  was  substituted  for 
the  original  Horn  in  Assyria,  in  consequence  of 
the  Aryas  finding  that  they  could  not  naturalise 
the  true  Horn  plant,  or  because  the  date  yields 
a more  abundant  iutoxicating  juice.  Its  fruit, 
also,  would  become  the  staff  of  life  in  the  region 
of  the  Euphrates  valley,  aud  hence  would 
naturally  be  consecrated  to  Asshur  as  the 
“ Tree  of  Life.”  Later,  the  vine  took  its  place 
in  Asia  Minor  aud  Greece.  As  the  “ Tree  of 
Life  ” is  associated  in  the  Bible  with  the  Serpent 
and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil, 
which  brought  death  iuto  the  world,  so  it  is 
very  suggestive  to  see  in  Rawlinson,  vol.  ii., 
p.  167,  the  date  Horn  arranged  alternately  with 
a serpent-encircled  cypress  in  the  scene  in  which 
an  Assyrian  king  is  feasting  his  queen  in  a 
bower  (gloriette)  of  the  royal  gardens. 

In  Egypt  the  knop  and  flower  were  repre- 
sented by  the  date-palm  and  its  fruit,  by  the 
lotus  and  its  bud,  and  by  the  lotus-flower  and  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  or  the  lotus-flower  and  a bull’s- 
hoad ; sometimes  the  flower  by  the  papyrus- 
head.  In  Owen  Jones’s  “ Grammar  of  Orna- 
ment,” plate  4,  fig.  6,  the  ornament,  which 
looks  like  a lotus-headed  form  of  some  sort,  is 
proved  to  bo  a date,  by  the  rippled  mass  of  red 
and  green  hanging  down  one  side  of  it,  repre- 
senting the  ripe  fructification  of  the  date  burst 
from  its  spathe.  That  the  ripple  is  taken  from 
the  zig-zag  of  the  branching  date-stalks,  auy 
botanist  will  see.  Ou  the  monuments,  the 
Phoenician  Venus  Chiun  [Amos  v.  26]  is  shown, 
presenting  snakes  to  Remphan  or  Moloch,  the 
Author  of  Death,  aud  lotus-flowers  to  Kbom,  the 
Authoi  of  Life,  on  whoso  altar  we  find  the  Tree 
of  Life  represented  by  a loto  - papyro  - palm- 
headed plant  form,  with  a cypress  form,  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  lotus-bud,  ou  cither 
side,  and  guarded  by  the  cabiri,  which  suggested 
to  the  Hebrews  the  Cherubim,  placed  at  the 
east  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  Tree  of  Life,  and  to  the  Greeks,  “the  dog” 
Cerberus,  that  guarded  the  entrauce  to  Hades. 
The  Tree  of  Life  is  represented  throughout 
Greek  aud  Roman  aud  Italian  and  Renaissance 
art.  It  is  still  represented  on  the  commonest 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  earthenware  by  a green 
tree  that  looks  exactly  like  a Noah’s  ark  tree; 
but  it  invariably  springs  from  two  curved  boms, 
which  betray  the  secret.  In  India  the  knop  and 
flower  change  like  the  transformations  of  a 
dream.  Indeed,  iu  Hindu  art  imagination  is  let 
loose  as  in  a dream.  In  the  Amravati  and 
Bharhnt  sculptures  the  transformations  go  on 
under  your  eye,  and  reveal  the  whole  mystery. 
The  cone  is  generally  the  lotus-hud,  and  the 
elephant  is  never  represented  in  carved  stone 
without  it  in  its  trunk.  Sometimes  the  cone  of 
budding  plantain-fruit  takes  its  place.  The 
flower  is  generally  the  lotus  represented  en 
silhouette,  Uke  a fan,  or  full-faced;  and  some- 
times the  fan-like  form  of  the  date  Horn  is  given 
to  the  peacock’s  tail,  as  to  tlie  many-headed 
cobra ; aud  not  only  these  cobra-heads,  but  the 
water-lily  is  represented  in  true  honeysuckle 
form.  The  cone  is  also  represented  by  the 
mango  and  jack.  In  short,  anything  full  of 
the  glory  of  life  becomes  the  symbol  of  life.- 
The  peacock’s  tail,  the  glorious  lotus-flower,  the 
mighty  jack,  the  nutritious  and  uncloying  plan- 
tain, the  luscious,  golden  mango,  the  thyrsus- 
like  clusters  of  the  flowers  of  the  cadumba,  and 
the  sacred  fig,  throwing  down  rootlets  from 
every  branch,  which  take  root  again  and  spring 
up  in  forests  round  the  parent  stem;  all  are 
natural  and  obvious  symbols  of  life.  The  melon- 
shaped  finial  on  the  pagodas  of  Indian  temples 
is  probably  derived  from  the  unripe  fruit  of 
Nymphisa  rubra.  We  have,  however,  to  be  on 
our  watch  for  the  vagaries  of  Hindu  imagination. 
The  entire  loaf  of  the  jack,  Artocarpus  integri- 
folia,  is  represented  so  swollen  and  bursting  with 
life  as  to  pass  into  the  divided  leaf  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  Artoccurpus  iiicisa.  Again,  we  find 
the  catkins  of  the  jack,  from  which  the  long 


pendent  ornaments  worn  by  elephants  in  front 
of  their  ears  are  modelled,  represented  hanging 
out  of  the  flowers,  from  the  fruit  of  the  lotus, 
from  the  branches  of  the  sacred  fig,  and  about 
the  lingam,  and  trisul,  which  I believe  to  be  the 
combined  lingam  and  yoni.  In  the  earlier  sculp- 
tures a lotus  plant  is  represented  issuing  from 
the  proboscis  of  an  elephant,  the  stalk  running 
along  in  an  undulating  line,  between  the  curves 
of  which  the  flower  is  seen  alternately  in  fuU 
: face  and  en  silhouette,  in  the  most  superb  style 
of  conventional  art.  In  the  Bharhufc  sculptures 
a lotus  springs  in  the  same  way  from  an  ele- 
phant, and  its  flowers  alternate  with  the  jack 
and  mango  ; and,  between  each  lotus  “ flower,” 
and  whatever  fruit  takes  the  place  of  the 
“knop”  or  cone,  we  have  representations  of  the 
Buddhistic  fables  orjatakas;  while  the  fruitful 
mystic  lotus  is  represented  pouring  down  all 
manner  of  good  things,  and  jewelry  in  countless 
forms.  In  one  place  a woman  from  a tree,  re- 
minding one  of  the  woman  in  the  Egyptian  Tree 
of  Life,  is  pouring  water  into  a man’s  hands, 
from  a veritable  teapot.  In  the  Amravati  and 
Takht-i-bhai  sculptures,  the  lotus-stalk  is  looped 
up  iu  festoons  by  dwarfs,  as  we  see  similar  fes- 
toons, in  Roman  architectural  remains,  held  up 
by  genii.  It  may  be  that  the  Takht-i-bhai  sculp- 
tures were  influenced  by  Greek  examples,  or 
were  executed  under  Greek  direction ; bat 
really  the  intercourse  with  Assyria  will  account 
for  a good  deal  that  looks  like  Greek  inspiration 
in  India,  just  as  it  is  now  evident  that  the  orna- 
mental details  of  Greek  sculpture  also  were 
derived  from  Assyria.  The  “ knotted  rope  ” 
pattern  may  have  been  taken  from  the  knots  in 
the  stalks  of  the  cone  issuing  from  the  stem 
and  head  of  the  date  Horn,  and  the  wedge 
pattern,  alternate  dark  and  light,  from  the  con- 
ventional representation  of  the  leaf  scars  on  the 
stem  of  the  date  Horn.  The  tree-like  figures 
given  in  plate  2,  compiled  from  Owen  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  Mrs.  Jameson,  all 
recall  the  Asherah  or  “ Grove  ” of  the  Assyrians, 
particularly  the  Mediceval  representation  of  the 
Cross,  as  the  tree  with  twelve  leaves  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 

Sometimes  on  Persian  rugs  the  entire  tree  is 
represented,  but  generally  it  would  bo  past  all 
recognition  but  for  smaller  representations  of  it 
within  the  larger.  In  Yarkand  carpets,  how- 
ever, it  is  seen  filling  the  whole  centre  of  the 
carpet,  stark  and  stiff,  as  if  cut  out  in  metal. 
In  Persian  art,  and  in  Indian  art  derived  from 
Persian,  the  tree  becomes  a beautiful  flowering 
plant,  or  simple  sprig  of  flowers;  but  iu  Hindu 
art  it  remains  in  its  bard  architectural  form,  as 
seen  in  temple  lamps,  and  the  models  iu  brass  : 
and  copper  of  the  Sacred  Fig  as  the  Tree  of 
Life.  On  an  embroidered  Piudari  bag  it  is 
represented  iu  two  forms,  one  like  a notched 
Noah’s  Ark  tree,  and  the  other  branched  like  i 
the  Temple  candelabra.  In  this  bag  the  cone  is 
represented  with  the  trees. 

Neither  is  it  difficult  to  conjecture  how  those  i 
religious  symbols  of  the  first  worship  of  the  i 
Aryan  race,  afterwards  darkened  and  polluted : 
in  Turanian  India,  and  Egypt,  and  Assyria,  by  a : 
monstrous  and  obscene  symbolism,  came  to  be 
universally  adopted  iu  the  art  ornament  of  the 
East.  It  originated  in  the  embroidered  hangings 
and  veils  worked  by  women  for  the  temples,  • 
which  they  embroidered  with  the  representation ' 
of  the  symbol  of  the  deity  worshipped. 

The  women  "who  wove  hangings  for  thei 
grove,”  or  Asherah,  are  alluded  to  in  2 Kings ' 
xxiii.  7.  They  probably  embroidered  on  cuti 
patterns,  and  worked  the  larger  patterns  in 
appliqu^  into  their  work;  and  they  cut  tlie  pat-l 
terns  by  folding  the  cloth  double,  so  as  by  one 
undulating  or  zigzag  cut  to  get  a two-sided 
symmetrical  pattern.  Nor  is  this  entirely  con*, 
jocture.  This  method  is  everywhere  practised' 
among  the  artistic  peasantry  of  Europe.  Ihave- 
a number  of  such  patterns,  which  I once  saw  a 
French  peasant  boy  cutting  out  in  papi  r,  to: 
while  away  the  time.  It  happens  that  they  aroi 
all  of  trees,  some  cypresses,  and  others  treesf 
with  the  cross  introduced  in  the  most  strange^ 
conventional  manner  about  them, — trees,  in  fact,: 
of  life  and  death.  The  method  of  cutting  out; 
patterns  in  this  way  tends  to  perpetuate  a sym-. 
metrical  and  rectangular  representation  of  orna- 
ment. The  Noah’s  Ark-like  trees,  on  the  Pindarii 
bag,  is  certainly  derived  from  a bib  of  paper  or' 
clobhfolded  and  cut  crossways,  and  then  notched.; 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  knop-and-flower  pattern,' 
and  the  Tree  of  Life  pattern,  pervade  all  deco-’ 
rative  art,  and  by  direct  derivation  from  the 
Assyrian  lotus  and  lotus  bud,  and  Ashei'ah  audi 
cone,  bub  no  longer  symbols.  This  absence  of 
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symbolism  is  the  weakness  of  modern  European 
decoration,  as,  indeed,  it  was  of  Grecian ; and 
yet  what  conventional  form  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  French  Jleur-dc-lis,  more  beautiful  and 
worhipful  than  the  Tudor  rose,  or  than  such 
hci’alclic  symbols  as  the  cross  crosslet ; and  the 
most  natural  decoration  for  wall-papers,  cur- 
tains, and  book-lining  papers,  would  be,  for 
people  who  could  afford  it,  to  uso  family  arms, 
alone  or  in  eombination  with  national  symbols, 
and  conventionalised  representations  of  national 
flowers  or  animals.  Bat  no  symbols  can  ap- 
proach in  beauty  of  form  and  meaning  to  the 
knop  and  flower,  aiid  the  Horn  of  Assyria,  and, 
purified  of  all  local  taint  of  Asshur,  Ashtoreth, 
or  Aatarte,  they  belong  to  all  the  Aryan  races 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  in  its  direct  im- 
pulses the  history  of  surplus  populations  in 
search  of  food  j but  wherever  men  have  been 
able  to  rest,  and  to  found  civil  and  political 
organisations,  they  have  raised  up  testimony  to 
the  truth  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
We  find  it  figured  everywhere  in  Oriental  art, 
and  we  cannot  take  up  a talisman  of  Egypt,  an 
engraved  gem  of  Assyna,  a Syrian  silk,  an 
alabastrou  of  Persian  perfumes,  or  a Persian 
illuminated  MS.  or  carpet,  a Cashmere  shawl, 
an  Indian  jewel  or  kincoh,  auy  of  the  great  store 
of  these  splendid  and  precious  stuffs,  and  arm.«, 
and  vessels  of  wrought  gold  and  silver,  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  which  we  do 
not  find  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine 
author  and  finisher  of  every  perfect  work ; in 
symbols  taken  from  the  most  majestic  of  trees 
and  tho  loveliest  and  most  graceful  of  flowers, 
and  which  express  more  simply,  directly,  and 
fully  than  can  any  form  of  words,  tho  wisdom 
and  beneficence  of  the  Creator,  and  the  glad- 
ness and  praise  of  men.  Tho  Portuguese,  the 
first  discoverers  of  India,  always  carried  the 
Cross  at  tho  mast-head  of  their  ships,  as  a sign 
of  the  higher  aims  of  their  enterprise,  and  of 
all  human  intercourse  and  effort.  They  erred 
grievously  in  seeking  to  give  too  dogmatic  an 
effect  to  their  aspirations,  and  the  Inquisition  of 
Goa  is  tho  blackest  spot  in  tho  history  of  the 
connexion  of  Europe  with  tho  East.  But  not 
tho  less  valuable  is  the  recognition  of  the  true 
position  and  destiny  of  men  in  the  world, — that 
only  in  responsibilities  incurred,  and  duties  dis- 
charged by  each  for  another,  is  there  any  hope 
cither  for  individuals  or  for  States,  and  that  to 
weary  of  and  shrink  from  them  are  the  first 
signs  of  the  sinking  fortunes  of  an  empire. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIC  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

Wk  have  been  requested  to  make  known  tbp 
invention,  by  an  Italian,  of  a method  for  teaching 
the  blind  to  read  music,  and  to  acquire  the  rules 
of  harmony  and  couuterpuiut,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  teachers  who  teach  only  by  the  ear.  In 
Italy  it  is  reckoned  that  there  exist  35,000 
blind  persons,  many  of  whom  could  gain  a com- 
potency  by  playing  in  orchestras,  &c.,  were  they 
capable  of  studying  thoroughly  the  theory  of 
music,  independently  of  the  scant  teaching  in 
asylums.  For  example,  in  tho  Milan  Asylum, 
one  master  alone  is  provided  for  the  instruction 
of  music,  thus  rendering  those  whose  uatui-al 
talents  might  be  developed  for  usefulness  and 
gain  dependent  entirely  for  teaching  on  the 
verbal  instruction  of  one  individual.  Counter- 
point is  impossible  to  be  taught,  except  by 
harmony  and  tho  correct  ear.  The  problem  to 
be  solved  is,  how  to  provide  the  blind  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  music,  printed  in  a way 
easily  legible  to  them,  aud  this  also  at  the 
lowest  possible  price,  so  that  they  may  have  the 
means  of  studying  harmouy  and  counterpoint 
without  the  aid  of  the  voice  or  the  plastic 
example  of  individuals  enjoying  the  power  of 
sight.  Does  there  exist  a musical  notation  for 
tho  blind  which  will  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  art  ? 

Italy,  since  1866,  iu  imitation  of  the  French 
institutions,  has  introduced  for  the  bliud  the  so- 
called  system  of  the  priest  Braille.  In  Paris 
the  musical  notation  according  to  Braille  has 
been,  and  still  is,  regarded  as  a temporary  ex- 
pedient— a alter  provisoire.  It  has  failed  iu 
accomplishing  the  end  aimed  at.  The  illustrious 
Ponniai  Calauua,  born  blind,  mentioned  among 
the  most  celebrated  blind  persons  iu  the  account 
published  in  Vienna  on  the  subject,  aud  who 
this  year  has  caused  so  much  •wonder  at  Geneva 
by  the  different  displays  of  learning  exhibited 
by  him  in  ■mathematics,  music,  literature,  criti- 1 


cism,  &c., — and  who,  in  February,  1878,  lectured 
in  the  Athenmum  of  Geneva  on  the  difficult 
question  of  the  influence  of  the  Papacy  iu  times 
past  on  literature, — this  Pennisi  Calanna  pro- 
nounced against  the  Braille  system: — 1.  Be- 
cause by  it  the  rhythmical  expression  can 
never  be  rendered  exact.  2.  The  notation  of 
the  chords  presents  indescribable  difficulties. 
3.  The  over-multiplicity  of  signs  generates  con- 
fusion. -I.  Tho  impossibility  of  arranging  the 
accord  of  the  different  parts.  5.  Counterpoint 
becomes  impossible.  6.  The  impracticability  of 
correcting  what  has  been  already  written  with- 
out rewriting  the  whole  page.  7.  The  composer 
cannot  re-read  what  has  been  already  written, 
and  continue  his  writing — hence,  cannot  avoid 
the  thousand  errors  of  harmony  of  parts  which 
may  be  made  by  tho  most  experienced  in  their 
first  copies.  8.  With  the  Braille  system, 
writing  orchestral  parts  must  be  renounced, 
because  the  machine  does  not  allow  the  require- 
ments of  going  from  line  to  line  to  jirovide  for 
the  separate  exigencies  of  the  different  iustru- 
raents.  9.  That  the  Braille  system  is  only  to  be 
adopted  by  those  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  music. 

All  systems  introduced  from  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  and  America  have  failed  in  teaching  the 
blind  to  study  by  themselves  the  theory  of 
music.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  aged 
Italian  professor,  after  a study  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  to  solve  the  difficult  problem.  Professor 
Emauuele  Gambalc,  of  Naples,  now  a resident 
of  Florence,  pronounces  the  theory  of  his  system 
to  be  the  simplest  ever  invented  in  point  of 
extreme  clearness  in  pointing  out  tho  notes, 
mathematical  precision  iu  fixing  their  value, 
impossibility  of  doubt  either  in  representing  the 
different  parts,  or  in  the  embellishments.  The 
printing  for  the  use  of  tho  blind  having  become 
so  easy,  clear,  inexpensive,  and  expeditious,  they 
can  quickly  have  a rich  collection  of  music 
either  for  solo  or  part  playing;  and  adopting  the 
system  of  Gambale,  the  most  difficult  and  com- 
plicated compositions  of  Beethoven,  Bach,  Listz, 
&c.,  seem  easily  executed  at  first  sight,  so  to 
8i>eak.  Still  more,  with  this  system,  a blind 
person  can  study  counterpoint  through  the  per- 
ception of  sounds  and  their  connexion  of  place 
and  rhythm,  and  so  on  till  he  is  able  to  direct 
an  orchesti'a.  The  system  has  been  approved 
of  by  Lauro  Rossi,  director  of  the  Conservatoro 
of  Milan,  aud  others,  before  whom  some  youths, 
instructed  to  the  method  by  Prof.  Gambale  during 
less  than  two  mouths,  were  able  to  read  off  and  play 
on  the  pianoforte  a composition  written  on  tho 
spot  by  Lauro  Rossi,  by  means  of  the  signs  in 
relief  invented  by  Professor  Gambale,  executing 
also  scales  and  exercises  prepared  in  the  same 
manner. 

Promises  wore  made  for  its  adoption  in  all 
the  institutions  existing,  but  the  'want  of 
means  has  caused  the  old  system  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  unfortunate  blind  to  be  deprived 
of  a real  help  and  endless  resource  both  of 
occupation  aud  gain.  Professor  Gambale  is 
now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  but  possesses 
great  energy  and  powers  of  intellect.  Ilis 
most  earnest  desii'e  is  to  see  his  invention  used 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  blind,  and  failing  to  see  it  adopted  by  his 
own  countrymen — not  from  its  inutility,  but 
from  the  paucity  of  his  country’s  finances, — he 
desires  to  make  it  known  to  others. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  C.E.,  P.E.S.— Mr.  George 
Parker  Bidder,  the  well-known  Civil  Engineer, 
died  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Ravens- 
bury,  Dartmouth,  whither  he  had  lately  retired 
from  professional  pursuits.  He  was  born  about 
the  year  1806,  at  Moretonhampatead,  iu  Devon- 
shire, where  his  father  was  a mason.  At  an 
early  age  he  attracted  much  attention  by  his 
talent  for  mental  calculation,  which  earned  for 
him  the  cognomen  of  “ the  calculating  boy,” 
and  led  to  his  appearance  at  Court  (“when 
George  III.  was  king”)  at  an  unusually  early 
aoe.  Unlike  some  other  youthful  prodigies,  he 
did  not  fail  to  maintain  a reputation  for  ability 
iu  his  after-life.  The  kindness  of  a friend  en- 
abled him  to  acquire  a solid  education  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  be  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  late  Robert  Stephenson, 
which  influenced  the  whole  of  his  subsequent 
career.  After  a short  engagement  at  an  insu- 
rance office,  distasteful  to  himself,  he  was 
employed  for  a time  upou  the  Ordnance  Survey. 
The  experience  which  he  acquired  hero  enabled 


him  to  fill  the  post  of  assistant  engineer  to 
Mr.  Hemy  Robertson  Palmer,  who  was  then 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Eastern 
Dock  at  the  London  Docks.  Mr.  Bidder’s  next 
engagement  -was  with  Messrs.  Walker  & Bur- 
gess, in  superintending  the  construction  of  the 
Brunswick  Wharf  at  Blackwall — noteworthy  for 
the  first  use  of  cast-iron  piles  in  river-walls. 
When  Robert  Stephenson,  about  1831,  planned 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  (now 
forming  part  of  the  London  aud  North-Western 
system),  Mr.  Bidder  joined  him  as  assistant;  and 
during  a long  series  of  years  he  took  part  in  many 
works  on  which  the  two  Stephensons  wei’e  en- 
gaged. He  played  an  active  part  in  the  obstinate 
Parliamentary  contests  concerning  atmospheric 
railways  and  the  “ battle  of  thegauges.”  Mr. 
Bidder  was  afterwards  sole  engineer  of  several 
important  works.  At  an  early  period  in  the 
introduction  of  tho  electric  telegraph  system 
he  recognised  its  importance  in  connexion 
with  railways,  especially  iu  working  single 
lines ; and  he  introduced  it  on  the  Blackwall 
and  the  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  lines.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  original  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  and  was  a coustaut  adviser 
to  the  Board  down  to  the  transfer  in  1870 
of  the  company’s  wires  and  rights  to  the  Govern- 
ment, — a transfer  which  he  assisted  in  com- 
pleting. Mr.  Bidder  became  a member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1825,  and  was 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  body  in  that  capacity. 
He  -was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  council, 
and  was  president  in  1860  aud  1861.  A paper 
published  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the 
“Minutes  of  Proceedings”  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  gives  a curious  account  of  his 
powers  in  mental  calculation.  This  paper  was 
tho  result  of  two  oral  lectures  given  by  him 
at  the  Institution,  under  tho  presidency  of  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson. 


THE  STORY  WITH  SOME  INTEREST  IN 
ST.  LUKE’S. 


It  will  bo  remembered  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  at  their  meeting  of  July  26 
last,  adopted  tho  following  resolution,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  a sub-committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  to  consider  the  position  of 
Mr.  Storey,  a member  of  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Luke,  and  chairman  of  the  Improvement  and 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Vestry,  with 
regard  to  certain  property  required  for  the 
Whitecross-street  and  Golden-laue  improvement 
scheme  : — 


“ That  from  the  facta  aud  circumataneea  wfaidi  li.ivo 
come  to  tlio  IriiowledRO  of  the  committee,  relative  to  the 
past  and  present  interested  connexion  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Storey,  the  representative  to  this  Board  of  tho  parish  of 
St.  Luke,  with  properly  iu  that  parish  required  for  the 
Board’s  improvement  scheme  in  IVhitccross-stroet,  under 
the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  for  tho  local  improve- 
ment in  Goldou-lanc,  now  being  carried  out  by  the  same 
Vestry,  and  to  the  cost  of  which  the  Board  hove  agreed  to 
contribute  a moiety,  aud  from  the  fact  that  a claim  is  now 
before  the  committee,  signed  hy  Mr.  Storey  and  his  cp- 
adventurers,  demaudiDg  a sum  of  no  less  than  47, 06i'.  in 
respect  of  property  in  which  he  is  largely  ipterested,  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Storey  a duties  ns  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  \\  orks,  are  in  com- 
plete conflict  with  the  private  interests  of  himself  and  of 
Ilis  co-adventurers,  and  that  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
properties  in  question  is  calculated  to  reflect  discredit 
upon  local  Belf-goveriiment.’' 

Oil  Tuesday  last  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
members  of  St.  Lake  s _Ve8try  was  held,  and 
the  following  resolution  was  submittod  to  the 
Vestry  : — 

“ That  this  meeting,  considering  the  memorial  pre- 
sented from  the  Banner-street  meeting,  and  the  memorial 
which  was  forwarded  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
[this  latter  was  by  tho  Vestry,  approving  of  what  their 
reuroseutative  had  done]  on  tho  26th  of  July  last,  recoin- 
meiids  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Storey  Jrom  tho  membership 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  W orks.” 

To  this  resolution  tho  following  amendment 
■was  laid  before  the  Vestry : — ■ 

“ That  this  Vestry  haviug  considered  the  memorial  pre- 
sented to  them  at  their  last  meeting  and  the  oral  repre- 
sentations of  some  of  the  memorialists  then  made  and  tho 
charges  brought,  forward,  and  also  the  explanation  of 
Mr  Storey  in  relation  thereto,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
charges  have  been  made  for  personal  objects  only,  andlhat 
the  transactions  of  Mr.  Storey  iu  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
property  iu  this  parish  have  all  been  fair  and  legitimate,  us 
a buverand  seller  of  property  carried  on  by  him  for  many 
years  past,  and  loug  prior  to  his  becoming  a vestr3Tnan  or  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Vv  orks ; aud  this 
Vestry  considering  that  he  has  done  no  act  deserving  cen- 
sure or  which  can  east  the  slightest  slur  on  his  honour  or 
inte-u-ity  or  renders  his  retirement  Irom  the  Vestry  or  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  necessary  expedient,  or 
desirable  they  beg  to  express  their  lull  conltdence  in 
aud  hereby  ofler  him  their  thanks  for  the  very  able  manner 
in  which,  us  chairman  of  the  Improvement  Committee,  he 
has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  arduous  office.” 

The  amendment  was  carried  by  20  to  12. 
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SANITAST  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

The  Congress  of  this  Institute  is  to  be  held 
at  Stafford,  and  Tvill  occupy  from  October  2nd  to 
October  5tli  inclusive.  A list  of  promised 
papers  is  published,  and  we  have  no  doubt  a 
certain  amount  of  good  will  be  done.  We  must 
confess,  however,  we  have  no  warm  words  of 
welcome  for  the  society.  It  is  an  endeavour  to 
supersede  the  Uealth  Department  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  and  by  holding  the  meetings 
two  or  three  weehs  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  Social  Science  Congress  in  Cheltenham,  the 
shine  to  a certain  extent  is  naturally  taken  off 
the  latter.  As  to  the  E.xhibition  of  Sanitary 
Appliances  announced  by  the  Institute,  it  is  a 
downright  pillage  of  an  idea  carefully  worked 
out  and  brought  into  action  at  all  the  recent 
Congresses  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
mainly  by  Mr.  James  Robinson,  and  a small 
committee  who  sought  sedulously  to  prevent 
the  dominance  of  the  trade  element,  and  to 
make  it  subserve  to  the  utmost  the  public 
good.  One  result  of  the  plagiarism  will 
probably  be  the  absence  of  a Sanitary  Exhibi- 
tion at  Cheltenham.  We  notice,  with  some 
surprise  we  must  confess,  the  names  of  several 
long  attached  and  much  esteemed  members  of 
the  Social  Science  Associatiou  in  the  programme 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  such  as  Mr.  Ciiailwick, 
Mr.  11.  Ravvlinson,  Captain  Galtou,  and  a few 
others,  so  that  possibly  our  views  are  wrong, — 
we  bold  them,  nevertheless. 


SURVEYORSniP  ITEMS. 

Bournemouth. — JFr.  G.  R.  Andro\v.s,  late  clerk 
of  the  works  to  the  Bournemouth  Comniis.sioners, 
has  been  appointed  surveyor  to  that  body,  at  a 
salary  of  2U0i.  per  annum. 

Epsom. — Mr.  S.  M.  Pratt  has  been  appointed 
assistant  surveyor  to  the  Epsom  Uigliway 
Board,  at  a salary  of  1001.  His  father,  Mr. 
Sampson  Pratt,  holds  the  position  of  surveyor 
to  the  Board. 

Barton-upon-Inoell. — On  the  18th  inst.  "JEr.  J. 
Price,  C.E.,  resident  engineer  on  the  Barrow-in- 
Furness  main  drainage  works,  was  elected  to 
the  ])Ost  of  surveyor  to  the  Bartmi-upun-Irwell 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  at  a salary  of  2751.  a 
year.  There  were  seventy-eight  candidates. 


THE  ENCLOSURE  OP  CLERKENWELL- 
GREEN. 

The  Clerkenwcll  Vestry  having,  at  their  meet- 
ing on  the  19th  inst.,  finally  resolved  upon 
enclosing  the  open  space  in  Clerkenwell,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  several 
bodies  who  are  in  the  habit  of  holding  meetings 
there,  a notice  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
ground  is  to  be  laid  out — as  sliown  by  the  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Cox,  the  surveyor  to  the 
Vestry, — niay  be  interesting.  The  area  of  that 
portion  proposed  to  bo  enclosed  is  200  ft.  in 
length,  and  <10  ft.  in  width  at  the  west  end 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions 
House,  narrowing  in  width  at  the  east  end, 
where  it  is  only  20  ft.  in  width,  the  entire  en- 
closed ground  occupying  an  area  of  about 
6,000  ft.  At  the  west  end  there  will  be  iron 
gatc.s,  leading  on  to  au  asphalted  roadway,  20  ft. 
iu  width,  which  extends  to  about  half  the  length 
of  the  enclosure.  At  this  point,  iu  the  centre, 
an  ornamental  fountain  will  be  erected,  on  each 
side  of  which  the  asphalted  road,  continued  to 
the  right  and  also  to  the  left,  gives  egress  from 
the  enclosure  through  gates  on  either  side.  Each 
side  of  the  asphaito  road  will  be  fitted  with 
seats,  while  the  apace  beyond,  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  respectively,  extending  to  the 
boundary  of  the  encloaure,  will  be  turfed,  and 
planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  That  portion 
on  the  east  side  of  the  fountain  will  bo  prin- 
cipally turfed  aud  planted  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  outside  of  which  will  be  footpaths  lead- 
ing to  a driuking-fountaia  at  the  north-east 
corner.  The  whole  will  be  enclosed  by  orna- 
mental iron  railings,  surmounted  by  globular 
lamps  all  round.  The  space  as  enclosed  will 
leave  a caiTiage-way  on  the  west  side,  in  front 
of  the  Sessions  House,  and  also  on  the  north 
and  south  sides,  of  from  30  ft.  to  35  ft.  in  width, 
in  addition  to  12  ft.  of  footpath.  The  gates 
will  be  closed  iu  the  evening  in  accordance  with 
the  system  adopted  in  many  other  enclosed 
spaces  in  the  metropolis. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION  AND  EXTENSION 
IN  THE  SOUTH  YORKSHIRE  MINING 
DISTRICTS. 

The  numerous  new  and  extensive  collieries 
which  arc  being  opened  out  and  developed  iu 
the  South  Yorkshire  mining  districts  have 
rendered  it  imperative  upou  the  owners  of 
landed  estates  and  those  who  have  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people  in  their  hands  to  either 
greatly  enlarge  existing  churches  or  erect  new 
ones.  Most  of  the  new  collieries  are  laid  out  on 
a scale  capable  of  producing  1,000  tons  of  coal 
per  working-clay,  and  giving  employment  to 
from  500  to  800  men.  As  a rule,  the  coal  is 
being  sunk  to  in  hitherto  unexplored  parts  of 
the  coalfield  where  the  population  has  for  years 
been  stationary.  Most  of  the  owners  of  these 
vast  undertakings  have  been  compelled  to  erect 
houses  for  their  workmen,  so  that  in  several 
parts  of  the  district  entire  new  villages  are 
springing  into  existence  where  only  agricultural 
pursuits  have  been  followed  for  generations. 
At  Carlton,  near  Barnsley,  where  the  Y’orkshire 
and  Derbyshire  Coal  and  Iron  Company  have 
sunk  a large  colliery  on  the  estate  of  tho  Earl  of 
Wharncliffe,  a new  church  is  being  erected  at 
the  sole  expense  of  his  lordship.  At  Monk 
Bretton,  where  of  late  years  a vast  colliery 
undertaking  has  been  developed  by  tho  Monk 
Bretton  Colliery  Company,  the  church  has  been 
recently  entirely  rebuilt.  The  most  striking 
instance  of  the  rapid  changes  referred  to  is  to 
be  found  at  South  Kirkby, — a C[uiet,  rural,  agri- 
cultural village  about  seven  miles  north-east  by 
east  of  Barnsley,  and  about  equal  distances  from 
Pontefract  and  Doncaster.  The  village  iu  1838 
consisted  of  615  inhabitants,  and  these  have 
since  not  been  materially  increased.  A rapid 
change  will,  however,  soon  come  over  the  entire 
district,  owing  to  the  south  Kirkby  Colliery 
Comjjany  having  secured  tho  whole  of  the  coal 
belunging  to  Mr.  Allofct,  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and,  having  sunk  two  of  the  deepest  shafts  iu 
Yorkshire  to  the  coal,  which  has  been  met  with 
in  one  shaft  at  a depth  of  630  yards  from  the 
surface.  As  the  company  will  give  employment 
to  more  people  than  exist  iu  the  village,  even 
where  they  are  all  minors,  they  have  ei'ected  a 
number  of  house.«,  which  will  shortly  be  very 
greatly  increased,  and  in  all  probability  the 
population  will  shortly  be  more  than  doubled. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  vicar,  aud  those 
acting  iu  concert  with  him,  have  very  creditably 
resolved  to  partly  restore  the  village  church,  and 
greatly  iucrease  the  accommodation  for  woi’- 
sbipperp.  The  structure,  which  is  dedicated  to 
All  Saints,  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  tho 
fourteenth  century,  and  is  a very  neat  specimen 
of  the  stylo  of  architecture  which  flourished  at 
that  period.  It  has  a largo  tower  and  six  bells, 
and  everywhere  bears  traces  of  good  workman- 
ship. The  exterior,  it  may  be  stated,  is  in  a 
state  of  decay,  and  reciuiros  immediate  attention, 
but  the  amount  of  funds  forthcoming  will  not 
allow  of  this  being  given  at  present,  though  it  is 
to  be  hoped  this  defect  will  bo  remedied.  The 
carrying  out  of  tho  work  of  restoration  has 
been  intrusted  to  a firm  of  London  archi- 
tects, and  under  their  care  the  restoration  is 
rapidly  progressing.  The  work,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  interior,  will  be 
defrayed  by  subscrijition  and  a grant  from  the 
York  Diocesan  Society.  The  whole  of  the  old 
wood  flooring,  which  caused  great  dampness, 
has  been  removed,  and  a layer  of  concrete 
has  been  placed  under  the  flooring,  which 
is  composed  of  wood,  with  tiled  passages. 
The  old-fashioned  square  pews,  which  were 
nearly  6 ft.  in  height,  have  been  swept  away, 
and  open  seats  substituted.  The  old  gallery  at 
the  west  end,  which  disfigured  the  interior,  has 
been  entirely  removed.  The  tower-arch  has 
been  opened  out,  thus  affording  a full  view  of 
the  western  window  in  the  tower.  The  chancel 
has  been  restored  and  rendered  much  more 
commodious.  The  stoneAvork  generally  has  been 
scraped  down,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  and 
I'ctain  the  original  characteristics  of  the  building. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  remove  tho  old 
lead  roof  of  the  nave,  the  replacing  of  which 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Taskers, 
plumbers,  of  Sooth  Kirkby.  Owing  to  the  level 
of  tho  ground  being  higher  than  the  flooring, 
the  architects  liavo  constructed  a trench  round 
the  outer  walls  of  tho  church,  as  a preventive 
against  damp  disfiguring  tho  internal  wails,  which 
up  to  tho  present  time  has  been  the  case.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  W.  Auelay,  of  Doncaster.  It 
may  be  stated  that  in  the  west  porch  of  the 
church  there  is  a small  piece  of  thirteenth-cen- 


tury work ; whilst  in  the  south  porch  a very  fine 
piece  of  fourteenth-century  work  is  to  be  seen. 
The  edifice  has  been  added  to  at  several  times, 
the  tower  being  a fine  specimen  of  Early  Per- 
pendicular  work.  Some  of  the  inscribed  stones 
removed  in  taking  up  tho  old  flooring  have  been 
restored  iu  tho  tower-floor ; one  or  two  bear 
evidence  of  ancient  workmanship.  Under  tho 
old  system  the  church  would  only  seat  250  Avor- 
shippers,  bub  it  wiilnow  accommodate  fully  -400. 
The  editico  will  be  heated  throughout  by  flab 
hot-water  pipe.s,  running  on  the  same  level  as 
the  tower-floor.  The  AA'ork  has  made  considerablo 
progress.  Another  church  already  give.s  evidence 
of  a comfortable  aud  commodious  edifice. 


THE  NEW  GERMAN  INDUSTRIAL 
MUSEUM,  BERLIN. 

INTERIOR  VIEW. 

A FEW  weeks  ago*  Ave  furnished  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  building  now  in  course  of  erection 
in  Berlin,  under  tho  direction  of  Professor 
Gropius,  for  tho  New  German  Industrial 
Museum.  Particulars  of  its  principal  architec- 
tural features  were  given  at  the  time,  and  avo 
need  only  add  that  tho  museum,  Avlien  com- 
pleted, Avill  form  the  corner  of  the  Zimmer- 
strasso  extension,  near  the  War  Oflice,  that  it 
will  cover  an  area  230  ft.  square,  aud  have  an 
elevation  to  the  roof  of  88  ft.  G iu. 

We  are  noAv  enabled  to  supply  an  interior  vicAV 
of  tho  building,  representing  the  inner  glass- 
covered  court  reached  on  passing  througli  tho 
vestibule,  approached  by  a staircase  from  the 
principal  entrance.  This  court  has  a length  of 
131  ft.  0 in.,  a breadth  of  72  ft.  6 in.,  and  is 
surrounded  by  arcades  IG  ft.  6 in.  Avide,  sup- 
ported  on  square  piers.  Its  centre  Avill  be 
occupied  by  a fountain  surrounded  by  plants. 
This  court  is  to  servo  for  the  exhibition  of  works 
of  the  plastic  arts  of  large  size. 


THE  HALL  OP  THE  TROOADLRO. 

The  great  hall  of  tho  Trocadero  has  proved 
a Complete  success  ; capable  of  seating  over 
6,000  people,  the  faiuteat  note  can  be  heard  by 
tlie  most  distant  spectator.  Ample  light  is 
secured  from  the  immense  bay  windows,  and  tho 
hall  is  well  ventilated.  Aseriesof  gilded  aphynxes 
support  the  ribs  of  tho  enormous  dome.  The 
decorations,  perhaps  over-done,  “ d I’artide  de 
Paris,”  are,  nevertheless,  light  and  elegant. 

The  form  of  the  hall  is  that  of  a horse-shoe, — 
the  shallow,  but  capacious  stage,  forming  the 
base,  flanked  by  two  columns  supporting  alle- 
gorical figures  of  Glory  and  Honour.  Above 
the  proscenium  is  a picture,  painted  by  M. 
Lemaire,  representing  Peace  inviting  the  nations 
of  tho  earth  to  her  throne.  The  stalls  are 
raised  on  a very  sharp  incline,  so  that  every- 
body enjoy.s  an  excellent  view  of  the  stage. 
Above  the  closed  boxes  at  the  back  of  the  stalls 
is  a row  of  open  ones,  while  behind  these  rises 
the  vast  amphitheatre,  and  again,  beyond,  some 
boxes  are  formed  in  the  wall.  This  great  ball 
is  kept  religiously  closed  except  on  concert  days, 
or  Avhen  there  are  gratuitous  performances  on 
the  grand  organ.  The  public  are  then  admitted 
at  two  o’clock;  but,  as  these  are  rare,  visitors 
have  very  few  opportunities  of  seeing  tho 
iuterior  of  the  Palace  of  tlio  Trocadero. 

The  correct  views  of  the  Exterior  of  this 
building  t and  the  Fagade  of  the  Exhibition 
Building^  were  first  given  iu  our  pages,  aud 
wo  believe  the  same  may  be  said  in  respect  of 
the  Interior  of  the  first-named  building,  which 
we  noAV  illustrate. 


Fall  of  a Platform  at  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
On  the  19th  iust.,  at  about  a quarter  past  tliroe, 
a heavy  wooden  platform,  built  on  the  Middlesex 
side  between  the  railway  bridge  at  Blackfriars 
and  that  used  for  ordinary  traffic,  fell  with  a 
crash.  The  platform,  which  was  on  a level  Avitli 
the  roadway,  and  supported  by  massive  Avooden 
beams,  was  built  over  the  river,  and  used  ns  a 
place  for  loading  bai’ges.  At  the  time  of  tho 
accident  a barge  Avas  being  filled  with  rub- 
bish, carts  being  taken  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, and  there  tilted  to  alloAv  their  contents  to 
pass  dowu  an  incline.  Fortunately,  all  the  men 
at  work  were  enabled  to  get  away  before  the 
platform  entirely  fell,  although  there  must  have 
been  many  narrow  escapes. 


* See  p.  750,  anlf.  i Vol.  xxiiv.,  pp.  1097-£ 

X Vol.  iixv.,  pp.  761-03. 
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THE  TRADE  UNIONS  CONGRESS 
AT  BRISTOL. 

As  wo  liavo already  stated  (p.  969),  tho  eleven th 
anual  Trade  Unions  Congress  commenced  its 
ttitgs  at  Bristol  on  tho  9th  inst.  We  liave 
iveu  an  outline  of  tho  first  day’s  proceed- 
igs.  On  tho  second  day, 

Mr.  G.  F.  Jones,  the  president,  delivered  his 
laugural  address.  After  some  introductory 
jmarks,  ho  alluded  to  a speech  referring  to  the 
aeration  of  trade  unions  made  by  Mr.  S.  Morloy, 
i.P.,  at  tho  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of 
ommerce,  in  April,  and  read  a letter  explana- 
»ry  of  that  speech.  On  this  the  president 
jmarked, — It  is  a kind  of  eulogium  on  trade 
uions  for  tho  good  they  have  effected,  both  to 
aipluyers  and  employed  ; in  the  second  place, 
contains  a charge  implying  a change  of  policy, 
y creating  an  estrangement  or  alienation 
etween  masters  and  men  ; and  then  it  suggests 
10  necessity  of  introducing  a system  altogether 
iUerent  in  its  arrangements,  and  involving 
JDcessions  in  the  method  of  conducting  our 
egotiations.  Now,  tho  value  and  importance 
f trade  unions  to  us  who  labour  have  been  so 
learly  and  forcibly  demonstrated  on  former 
jcasions,  and  to  wbicli  yonr  presence  testilies, 
lat  it  is  a fact  requiring  no  further  proof.  A 
ery  important  programme  still  remains  to  he 
ccomplislied,  and  tho  successful  carrying  out 
: that  programme  will  mainly  depend  upon  tho 
•ay  in  which  wo  individually  and  collectively 
bserve  and  value  tho  first  essential  principle  of 
ae  existence  of  our  unions,  viz.,  that  they  shall 
0 purely  voluntary.  It  is  of  tho  utmost  im- 
ortance  that  this  voluntary  principle  should  bo 
laintained  in  its  entirety,  for  it  forms  the  basis 
f our  political  liberties  guaranteed  to  us  by  tho 
onstitutiou.  It  has  been  won  for  us  by  the 
ufioi'ings  and  the  sacrifices  of  our  ancestoi's, 
nd  should  bo  especially  dear  to  trade-union 
'orkmen,  because  of  their  struggles  to  secure 
30  right  of  combination.  Tho  sacredness  of 
ersonal  freedom  should  bo  held  intact,  and  bo 
efeuded  at  all  hazards ; for  the  violation  of 
lis  priticiplo  will  bub  endanger  the  common 
luse,  and  jecipardiso  the  very  existence  of  our 
aions.  Another  noticeable  fact  in  regard  to 
lese  and  other  gatherings  of  labour  reproson- 
itives  is  tho  altered  tone  of  the  Press  iu  its 
)mments  on  labour  questions  aud  working 
ion’s  movements.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  a 
ealthy  sign  of  the  times,  and  ono  that  cannot 
til  to  exert  a beneficial  effect  on  the  public 
lind ; for,  in  proportion  as  the  Press  is  modo- 
ite,  so  will  its  influence  with  the  working 
lasses  increaso,  aud  even  its  adverse  com- 
lents  on  matters  of  policy  be  li.stened  to  with 
jspect.  With  regard  to  the  second  charge,  I 
iil  to  sec  the  slightest  tendency  of  modern  times 
aat  is  at  all  calculated  to  alienate  employers 
:om  employed.  In  addition  to  the  teaching 
f history,  experience  has  long  since  demon- 
krated the  fact  that  the  invariable  laws  of  trade 
nious,  which  relate  to  the  question  of  wages,  are 
check  to  unfair  competition,  and  a guarantee 
3r  just  aud  equitable  conditions  of  labour  to  each 
nd  every  employer ; and  -while  they  engender 
spirit  of  self-respect,  they  inculcate  thrift 
n the  part  of  its  members,  and  in  contradis- 
inctidu  to  the  wild  assertions  frequently  made 
liat  their  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  energetic  to 
ho  level  of  tho  mediocre  workman,  I am  bold  to 
ssert  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  encourage 
miilation,  both  as  to  methods  and  skill,  and  they 
md  to  elevate  tho  character  of  the  members 
y cultivating  habits  of  industry,  sobriety,  and 
rovidonce, — social  elements  which  cannot  fail 
3 exert  a beneficial  influence  on  all  with  whom 
hey  come  in  contact,  who  are  not  previously 
linded  by  prejudice.  As  to  the  question,  what 
oncessious  aro  wo  prepared  to  make  iu  the 
lodc  of  conducting  our  negotiations  with  em- 
loyers  ? I think  it  only  reasonable  to  inquire 
?hat  further  concession  is  required.  If  it 
nplios  conciliation  and  arbitration,  then  I say 
heso  are  no  new  features  in  connexion  with  our 
rganisations ; it  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
riuciples  of  many  societies,  who  not  only  enjoin 
;8  observance  by  their  members,  but  make  it 
luperative  on  the  part  of  their  officers,  iu  all 
ases  whore  applicable,  to  offer  conciliation,  or, 
ailing  iu  that,  arbitration,  thus  casting  tho 
nus  of  disruption  on  the  employers  by  their 
efusiug  to  meet  the  men  in  conference ; and  yet 
he  public  mind  is  kept  iu  a state  of  ferment  by 
jnorant  and  irresponsible  persons,  who  allege 
hat  trade  unionists  aro  opposed  to  all  reasoii- 
ble  modes  of  settling  tbo  wage  and  other  ques- 
ions  in  dispute.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 


incidents  on  record  bearing  on  this  question  has 
just  occurred  at  tho  recent  meeting  of  tho 
British  Association  in  Dublin.  Tho  rarity  and 
genuineness  of  tho  production  will  be  my 
apology  for  placing  it  before  you  as  a counter- 
balance  to  the  statement  of  the  bon.  member 
for  Bristol.  In  tho  Economic  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  Mr.  Campbell,  in  a short 
paper  on  the  “ Social  Aspects  of  Trade  Unionism,” 
said : — 

“ Tlie  time  seems  almost  to  liuve  arrived  when  all  further 
attempts  hy  arffunieut  or  almse  to  overthrow  trade  unions 
must  cease,  and  these  associations  he  recognised  as  a power- 
ful existing  feature  iu  our  social  economy.  Trade  unions 
place  workmen  in  a position  to  secure  better  terms  in  bar- 
gaining with  their  employers,  and  they  arc  invaluable  to  the 
working  classes  in  so  far  as  they  serve  as  benefit  societies. 
It  is,  moreover,  to  the  persistent  agitation  of  these  unions, 
aided  by  tho  ollorts  of  philanthropists,  that  are  to  he 
ascribed  the  many  legislative  enactments  of  modern  times 
against  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  un- 
healthy and  too-protracted  l:il)Our;  against  the  use  of 
defective  and  dangerous  machinery,  aud  alTording  facilities 
for  the  erection  of  comfortahle  and  well-aired  dwellings. 
In  so  far  as  trade  unions  can  consistently  with  the  state  of 
trade  endeavour  to  equalise  the  lluetuations  of  wages,  they 
are  performing  a function  eminently  heneBcial  to  them- 
selves, their  employers,  and  the  community.  Tim  confi- 
dent belief  that  the  ditliculties  between  capital  and  labour 
would  Gild  their  solution  in  the  growth  of  the  system  of 
co-operation  has  been  but  iudilFerently  fulfilled.  It  is 
evident  that  tho  extension  of  a system  which  would  demand 
from  our  working  men  the  unswerving  altention  and  in- 
tcllmont  devotion  to  business  required  by  the  fierceness  of 
sudden  industrial  competition — such  economy  and  self- 
reliance  as  would  aceumubite  the  necessary  capital,  and 
secure  a provision  for  seasons  of  depressed  trade, — and 
above  all,  such  a regard  for  economic  laws,  and  siieli  an 
unselfish  interest  iu  the  welfare  of  their  fellows  as  would 
prevent  mutual  encroachments — supposes  a higher  standard 
of  social  and  intellectual  refinement  than  at  present  exists 
among  them.  Towards  the  creation  of  such  a standard, 
much  has  been  done,  aud  is  still  being  done,  by  trade 
unions.  And  if  they  content  themselves  with  supplying 
their  members  with  accurate  information  of  the  state  of 
the  markets  at  home  aud  abroad,  and  concentrate  all  their 
energies  on  tho  work  in  which  they  have  made  such  rapid 
strides  towards  the  social  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
tho  working  men,  they  will  have  earned  the  sympathy  aud 
respect  of  all  right-minded  people,  and  their  succossors 
will  reap  the  reward  in  benefits  to  which  they  could  never 
have  attained  under  the  baneful  dominion  of  strikes.”  ! 

I commend  tho  above  to  the  careful  couside- 
ration  of  all  to  -whom  it  'was  intended  to  apply 
(not  omitting  onr  own  responsibility  in  the 
matter)  ; but  I am  fully  persuaded  that  to  the 
attaiument  of  so  desirable  an  object  Buspicion 
and  prejudice  are  tho  two  groat  obstacles  to  be 
overcome.  The  prejudice  which  found  vent  iu 
the  expression  of  Nathaniel  of  old,  when  he  said,  ■ 
“ Can  a good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?”  is 
as  deep-rooted  as  ever  at  the  present  day  in  the 
minds  of  many,  some  of  whom  sit  in  high  places, 
and  in  respect  to  every  attempt  that  is  made  by 
workingmen  (especially  trade  uuiouists)  to  im- 
prove their  positiou,  is  calculated  to  supersede 
these  institutions  which  have  been  all-powerful 
in  the  past  as  a means  of  promoting  tho  well- 
being of  their  members  iu  all  matters  appertain- 
ing to  their  daily  labours.  Tho  recent  contests 
between  capital  and  labour  iu  the  building  trades 
in  London  and  Manchester,  and  which  (speaking 
plainly)  resulted  disastrously  to  tho  cause  of 
labour,  is  fraught  with  interest,  and  the  lessons 
they  are  calculated  to  teach  should  be  carefully 
observed  and  stored  up  for  guidance  and  direc- 
tion in  the  future.  I do  not  presume  to  question 
the  legality  of  the  disputes  referred  to,  but  will 
at  once  concede  to  them  the  right  to  bo  tho 
better  judge  of  tho  time  and  circumstances 
most  favourable  to  their  application;  nor  shall 
I do  more  than  record  the  fact  of  tho  persistent 
refusal  of  the  employers  to  conciliate  with  tho 
men,  nor  the  artifices  resorted  to  in  order  to 
supplant  tho  men  on  strike,  because  we  have  no 
legal  or  moral  right  to  fetter  the  action  of  the 
employers;  the  perfect  freedom  of  action  we 
claim  for  ourselves  must  iu  honour  be  conceded 
to  those  who  are  opposed  to  us,  even  though 
they  resort  to  the  unpatriotic  action  of 
imj)orting  foreiguers  from  the  Cuutinent 
and  America  iu  order  to  defeat  tho  object 
of  the  men  to  whose  industiy  aud  skill, 
doubtless,  tho  majority  are  indebted  for  their 
exalted  positiou.  The  enormous  expenditure 
necessarily  incurred  iu  this  foreign  trade  iu 
human  kind  is  to  us  comparatively  unknown,  aud 
will  doubtless  remain  a secret.  The  cost  ou 
the  side  of  labour  was  correspondingly  great; 
but  tbo  cause  of  unionism  to-day  is  as  good  as 
ever,  aud  reverses  such  as  hiwe  been  recorded 
during  the  year  should  stimulate  its  members  to 
a careful  study  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  defeat ; for  it  is  a truism  that  to  make 
light  of  what  we  aro  doing  is  to  eusuro  failure. 
It  is  doubtless  the  first  duty  of  the  officers  aud 
members  of  the  unions,  when  considering  the 
propriety  of  asking  for  an  advance  of  wages, 
to  understand  tho  condition  of  their  respective 
trades,  tho  demand  for  work,  and  tho  amount  of 
business  in  prospect;  these  are  essential  con- 


ditions of  the  wages  problem  that  require  to  bo 
thoroughly  understood.  Assuming,  then,  that 
those  requirements  were  fulfilled,  how  came  it 
to  pass  that  the  subsequent  attempts  to  enforce 
tho  demand  so  ignominiously  failed  ? This 
I’ecalls  to  memory  the  names  of  a number  of 
gentlemen  who  liave  distinguished  themselves 
iu  promoting  useful  legislation,  and  who  have 
otherwise  deeply  interested  themselves  iu 
advancing  the  cause  of  labour,  all  of  whom  have 
expressed  themselves  very  strongly  ou  this 
sulsject.  Mr.  Brassey,  iu  his  address  to  tho 
Leicester  Congress  on  this  subject,  said, — 

" It  is  evident  tlie  problem  cannot  be  solved  without  nn 
intimate  knowled;;e  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  trade  ; it 
is  not  enou;;li  to  understand  tho  condition  of  the  laliour 
market  in  this  country  ; au  iuternaliuual  knowledge  of  the 
situation  is  essential.” 

Again,  iu  his  essay  on  ” Work  aud  Wages,”  ho 
multiplies  instaucos  where  attempts,  not  only  to 
raise  wages,  but  eveu  to  resist  a reduction,  had 
proved  futile  in  a declining  or  depressed  state 
of  trade.  Tbo  theory  here  propounded,  I confess, 
is  both  new  and  unpopular  among  trade  union- 
ists ; it  is,  doubtless,  one  of  those  lessons  that 
aro  hard  to  be  understood.  “ Aud  yet,”  wrote 
the  late  John  Stuart  Mill,  ” nothing  is  more 
simple  than  the  political  economy  of  labour.” 
I am  of  opinion  that  tho  result  of  the  contests 
alluded  to  affords  the  most  convincing  proof 
that  tho  pidcG  of  labour,  like  that  of  commodities, 
is  governed  by  the  proportion  between  supply 
and  demand;  the  effect  of  a plentiful  or  a 
deficient  harvest  in  raising  or  reducing  the  price 
of  bread  is  familiar  to  everyone;  it  is  a fact 
of  such  common  knowledge  that  it  need  not  bo 
enforced.  The  cases  I have  quoted  are  not  mere 
speculation,  but  rather  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  two  truths  of  great  importance;  first, 
that  wages  depend  on  the  greater  or  less  com- 
petition for  einpluymout;  aud,  secondly,  that  it 
is  not  the  employed,  but  the  unemployed  work- 
men who  fix  the  price  of  labour.  Tho  connexion 
of  these  two  propositions  with  tho  rapid  increase 
of  population  must  bo  apparent  to  all.  It 
follows,  then,  that  wc  are,  to  a great  extent,  the 
arbiters  of  our  own  destinies;  for  I am  con- 
vinced that  wo  have  a higher  and  nobler  mission 
to  fulfil  than  to  bo  perpetually  engaged  in  tho 
turmoil  of  costly  and  unnecessary  labour  dis- 
putes. Our  real  strength,  as  a commutiity,  lies 
iu  the  heart  aud  the  brain,  and  tho  sooner  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  consideration  of  these 
questions,  earnestly  aud  seriously,  the  sooner 
will  this  great  problem  be  universally  under- 
stood ; until  then  wo  cannot  look  forward  to  any 
lasting  improvement  in  tho  people.  In  tho 
meantime,  it  is  clearly  our  duty,  as  well  as  our 
highest  uiission,  to  husband  our  means  and 
resources,  having  special  regard  to  the  ever- 
increasing  claims  on  tho  benevolent  side  of  the 
question,  as  well  as  for  a day  of  need,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  act  ou  the  defensive.  It 
is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I revert  to  tho 
overt  acts  of  violence  and  lawlessness  -which  a 
short  tiuio  ago  were  rampant  in  North  and 
North-east  Lancashire.  It  would  have  been  to 
me  a far  greater  pleasure  to  record  the  forti- 
tude aud  law-abiding  character  exhibited  by  our 
kinsmen  iu  tho  i)riDcipality  under  the  must 
trying  circumstances,  as  applicable  to  each  and 
every  district ; but  there  the  fact  remains, 
however  much  we  may  deplore  it.  And  I feel 
it  to  be  a duty  incumbent  upon  me,  with  the 
greatest  conlideuco  of  your  uiuliviilod  support, 
-when  I say  that  we  have  uot  tho  slightest 
symijathy  with  the  perpetrators  of  tlio  diabolical 
outrages  that  were  committed,  either  ou  person 
or  property,  imder  any  circumstances  whatever. 
Perfect  freedom  of  action  we  have  already  con- 
tended for,  and  ogaiu  repeat ; tho  policy  of 
menace  simply  destroys  the  chance  of  reasonable 
concessions, — the  very  fact  of  disregarding  the 
law  under  such  circumstauces  simply  means 
disaster  for  the  -workman.  Uowever  good  tho 
case  may  be,  the  moment  that  law  and  order  are 
set  at  defiance,  that  moment  is  the  pi'otection 
afforded  by  the  law'  at  once  forfeited,  and  tho 
chance  of  success  irretrievably  lost.  Tho  merits 
of  the  dispute,  which  contains  tho  principle  of 
limitation  versus  over-production,  I do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter  upon;  but  the  refusal  of  tho  em- 
ployers of  every  overture  by  the  operatives  is  a 
siguiGcant  fact,  as  is  also  the  assurance  we  per- 
sonally received  that  the  depredations  we  deplore 
were  committed  by  persons  outside  the  pale,  and, 
consequently,  beyond  the  moralising  influence, 
of  trade  unions.  It  is,  at  least,  some  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  during  tho  recent  crisis  through 
which  we  have  been  passing,  when  trade  unions 
^ have  been  fairly  put  on  their  trial,  many  of 
our  tried  friends  have  been  faithful  in  their 
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allegiance  to  the  cause  of  labour.  Notwith- 
stauding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
derogatory  to  trade  unions,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  there  are  slight  indications  of  a 
revival,  and  I know  of  no  more  effectual  mode 
of  silencing  our  opponents  than  by  a consist- 
ent perseverance  in  well-doing,  and  with  un- 
flagging zeal,  and  increased  earnestness  and 
determination,  enter  afresh  the  arena  of  legiti- 
mate conflict,  until  the  just  and  reasonable 
claims  of  labour  are  recognised  and  perpetuated 
to  the  generation  that  shall  follow. 

The  Congress  resumed  the  debate  upon  the 
Parliamentary  report,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  TVilliam  Fitzpatrick  (Liverpool)  seconded 
by  JLr.  C.  Williams  (Birmingham),  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  an  amendment  submitted  by 
Ml'.  Laird  (Newcastle-on-Tync),  in  reference  to 
skilled  and  unskilled  labour,  in  which  he  sug- 
gested the  insertion  of  the  words,  — “That 
the  relations  of  iron  shipbuilders  and  shipyard 
helpers  were  not  satisfactory,  and  would  not  be 
until  a mutually  equitable  system  of  work  and 
payment  was  established,”  being  withdrawn, 
after  explanations  given  by  Mr.  Burnett  and 
Mr.  Broadhnrfit,  the  treasurer  and  secretary  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

On  the  question  of  employers’  liability  for 
accidents,  Mr.  Burnett  moved  that  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Congress  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Macdonald,  M.P.,  for  his  services  in  urging  the 
claims  of  his  Compensation  Bill  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  ; and  requesting  him  to  pursue  in 
the  future,  as  he  had  done  in  the  past,  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation  until  something  like  a 
satisfactory  rosnlt  was  arrived  at ; and  the 
Congress  urged  Parliament  to  pass  into  law 
such  a measure  as  would  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
the  workpeople  of  this  country. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted, 

Mr.  Macdonald,  said  the  matter  was  one  he 
had  for  many  years  felt  a very  deep  interest  in. 
Since  the  year  1857  he  had  never  hesitated  by 
day  or  night,  when  he  could  get  an  opportunity, 
to  endeavour  to  work  upon  the  public  mind  for 
an  alteration  in  the  exi.sting  law.  His  reasons 
for  that  were  these: — lie  firmly  believed  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  who  get  the  profits  of 
labour  to  maintain  the  poor  that  were  caused  in 
the  operations  that  they  derived  a benefit  from. 
In  the  next  place,  he  had  ever  been  of  opinion 
that  in  proportion  to  the  laxity  of  law  for  com- 
pensation  there  was  a laxity  in  regard  to  the 
care  for  human  life;  and  he  felt  perfectly  con- 
vinced, because  there  was  strong  proof,  that  a 
law  for  compensation  in  accidents  and  deaths, 
making  owners  responsible  where  they  ought  to 
bo  responsible,  would  take  off  a third  of  the 
disasters  that  occurred  in  mines  aud  factories 
and  workshops.  They  would  not  occur  had  they 
a strong  compensation  law  for  the  workmen. 
Up  to  1837  what  he  wanted  was  the  law  of 
Scotland,  aud  he  merely  asked  that  it  should  be 
again  law.  It  was  asserted,  too,  although  it  was 
combated  by  many  men  of  eminence,  yet  it  was 
asserted  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  Lord  Justice  Brett, 
that  it  was  the  law  of  England  as  well,  and 
that  the  whole  change  and  departure  that  had 
taken  place  was  due  to  judge-made  law.  He 
afiirmed  here  what  he  affirmed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  there  was  no  form  of  law  half 
so  dangerous  as  the  law  made  by  the  judges 
in  this  realm.  He  heard  nothing  of  that 
law  as  it  now  stood  till  1837.  The  greatest 
departure  had  been  made  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  Lord  Cairns;  and  if  that 
state  of  things  did  exist,  bis  desire  was  to  get 
tho  law  as  it  formerly  was.  And  if  it  was  not 
formerly  so,  then,  looking  at  the  altered  con- 
dition of  things,  at  the  increase  of  machinery, 
and  many  more  dangerous  appliances  in  the 
productions  that  went  to  make  their  country 
great,  they  had  come  to  a time  when  they 
should  have  a law,  in  order  to  have  a simple 
check  upon  the  employers  for  their  servants, 
making  them  responsible  for  preveutible  acci- 
dents to  such  servants.  They  were  met  now  by 
a very  formidable  opposition  in  this  matter.  He 
noticed  the  other  day  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  held  at 
Sheffield,  the  question  was  taken  up,  and  of 
course  their  view  was  that  the  Bill  introduced 
by  himself  and  others  was  a very  dangerous 
measure.  Mr.  Mundelia,  the  member  for  Shef- 
field, was  reported  to  have  said  ho  agreed  that, 
if  they  were  to  carry  Mr.  Macdonald’s  theory 
so  far  that  the  employer  was  to  ho  made  re- 
sponsible for  every  act  of  every  workman,  the 
result  would  be  that  they  could  not  carry  on 
the  business  of  tho  country.  He  (Mr.  Mac- 
donald) again  asserted  that  they  carried  on  the 


business  in  Scotland,  and  that  they  made  Scot- 
land great  as  a commercial  country ; also,  that 
the  law  as  they  wanted  it  in  England  was 
what  tho  law  of  France  now  was.  The  cry 
heard  above  all  others  during  the  last  few 
years  was,  that  the  unreasonableness  and  the 
exacting  demands  of  the  working  classes  would 
drive  trade  from  the  country.  They  were  told 
if  they  insisted  upon  having  a Bill  of  this  kind, 
the  employers  would  take  up  their  capital  aud 
go  to  Germany.  Bub  the  law  of  Germany  was 
nearly  what  they  wanted  the  law  to  be  here, 
and  it  was  so  with  regard  to  France  : and  he 
wondered  that  one  so  intelligent  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Sheffield  should  have  ventured  to 
have  made  such  a statement  as  that  the  passage 
of  the  Bill  would  prevent  the  business  of  the 
country  being  carried  on.  But  if  they  sought  to 
meet  all  the  cavils  raised  againstameasure  of  this 
description,  their  whole  time  would  be  wasted. 
The  principle  that  had  governed  him  through 
life  had  been  that,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
a principle  was  right,  to  march  steadily  forward 
irrespective  of  slander  or  reproach,  which  would 
fallbehind  them,  and  they  would  be  sure  to  accom- 
plisli  their  purpose.  After  referring  briefly  to 
the  position  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Macdonald  said  there 
were  nearly  a thousand  petitions  last  year,  but 
next  year  let  them  have  ten  thousand, — let 
them  have  petitions  from  every  workshop,  every 
factory;  from  every  railway  office  ; from  every 
mine ; and  let  them  have  them  also  from  the 
agricultural  labourers,  for  they  were  exposed  to 
clanger.  Let  them  have  one  cry  throughout 
England  and  Wales  for  the  same  redress  for 
workmen  as  the  jmhlio  had  against  employers, 
aud  if  sufficient  pressure  were  jmt  on  bo  believed 
there  would  soon  bo  a law  made  satisfactory  in 
its  character,  aud  which  would  contribute  to  the 
safety  of  the  working  classes  in  a way  which 
tho  law  at  present  did  not  do.  He  trusted  the 
result  of  this  congress  would  be  that  every  one 
would  go  away  with  a thorough  determination  to 
attain  the  object  in  view,  aud  when  the  victory 
was  completed  the  honour  would  be  the  greater, 
because  truth  and  justice  were  on  their  side,  and 
must  prevail  if  they  were  in  earnest. 

Mr.  Memmott  (Sheffield)  brought  forward  the 
subject  of  patent  laws.  He  said  they  knew 
great  depression  of  trade  existed,  and  they  had 
had  to  undergo  great  hardship  in  England. 
Tliey  were  told  from  time  to  time  that  they 
were  being  outdone  by  foreign  countries.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  they  were  giving  a premium 
to  foreign  countries  to  outstrip  the  English.  If 
any  working  man  in  England  got  an  idea 
iuto  his  head  whereby  he  could  cheapen 
production  or  improve  an  ai'ticlo  bo  worked 
upon,  if  ho  desired  to  have  the  benefit  of  that 
skill,  clown  came  the  Government  upon  him  for 
a tax,  something  like  200L,  which  of  course 
prevented  that  mau  from  realising  the  benefit 
of  his  invention.  But  if  that  mau  chose  to 
, take  a trip  across  the  Atlantic  and  introduce  bis 
■ invention  there  he  might  get  it  through  for 
about  71.,  and  then  America  got  the  benefit, 
whereas  had  their  own  laws  not  been  so  op- 
pressive, England  would  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  invention.  Mr.  Memmott  then  moved, 

“That  tbia  Congress  regrets  the  delay  in  placing  tho 
ateiit  laws  if  tlie  country  upon  a batislactory  footing,  and 
csires  the  Tarlianieutary  Committee  to  continue  their 
efforts  to  secure  to  the  inventor,  by  reasonable  payments, 
the  beuelils  of  his  invention." 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Crompton,  a barrister, 
addressed  the  Congress  on  tho  subject  of  the 
summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  after 
which, 

Mr.  John  Morley  read  a paper  on  “Over- 
production.” 

During  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
Congress, 

Mr.  Blatter  (Manchester)  moved  a resolution 
giving  instructions  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  and  introduce  iuto  the  House 
of  Commons,  at  tho  earliest  opportunity,  a Bill 
to  reform  the  jury  system,  based  upon  the 
widening  of  the  institution  by  lowering  the 
qualification,  and  the  payment  to  jurymen  of 
such  moderate  compensation  as  will  secure  the 
poorer  jurymen  against  actual  loss.  This  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  (Liverpool)  moved  a resolu- 
tion, recommending  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Employers  aud  Workmen  Act  to 
seamen,  saying  that  the  only  working  man  now 
existing  who  could  be  seized  aud  imprisoned  for 
not  fulfilling  a contract  was  the  British  seaman. 
This  was  also  adopted. 

Mr.  Birtwistle  (Manchester)  proposed  that  in 
view  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Consolida- 
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tion  and  Amendment  Act  coming  into  operation 
on  the  1st  of  January,  entailing  considerable 
additional  labour  upon  the  already  insufficient 
and  consequently  overworked  inspectors,  the 
meeting,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Act  becoming 
a dead  letter,  instruct  the  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee  to  tako  immediate  action  to  seem’e  the 
aiipointment  of  a considerable  number  of  re- 
spectable practical  working  men  as  assistant 
sub-inspectors. 

Mr.  Cocking  (Blackburn)  seconded  the  motion. 

Mrs.  Patterson  suggested  that  the  words 
“and  women”  should  be  added  after  working 
men,  but  tho  suggestion  was  not  accepted  by 
the  mover  of  the  resolution. 

A Manchester  delegate  said  no  inspectioli 
would  ho  complete  and  honest  without  the 
appointment  of  a certain  number  of  female 
inspectors,  and,  referring  to  the  large  wages 
earned  by  tailoresses  in  the  city  from  which  he 
came,  often  amounting  to  21.  and  21.  lOs.  a 
week,  said  they  frequently  worked  in  large 
numbers  in  small  rooms,  and  on  sanitary  as  well 
as  other  grounds  inspection  in  such  cases  was 
much  to  be  desired. 

Mrs.  Patterson  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the 
insertion  of  tho  words  “and  women,”  and  con- 
tended for  the  appointment  of  female  inspectors, 

Mr.  Broadlmrst  (London)  hoped  the  CnugreSl 
would  nob  put  itself  in  the  position  of  asking 
Parliament  to  appoint  women  as  inspector^ 
knowing  that  they  had  always  opposed  the 
extension  of  tho  Factory  Acts  themselves.  One 
reason  why  he  had  doubted  the  wisdom  o1 
inviting  ladies  to  thoir  congresses  was  that  bj 
their  persuasive  eloquence  and  manners  thej 
might  bo  led  into  an  illogical  position,  and  be 
found  voting  for  a proposition  which,  in  theii 
more  rational  moments,  they  would  not  have 
entertained. 

After  an  animated  discussion,  the  amendmen 
was  carried,  <1G  voting  for  it  and  33  for  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  llhodes  (Tunstall)  moved  a vote  of  thank 
to  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  for  his  efforts  in  briuginj 
before  Parliament  the  question  of  providinj 
efiicient  persons  to  tako  charge  of  steam-engine 
and  boilers,  aud  tho  resolution  expressed  th 
opinion  that  no  person  should  be  employed  f 
such  a capacity  who  had  not  passed  an  exainina 
tion  aud  obtained  a certificate  of  competency. 

Mr.  Macduff  (Glasgow)  seconded  the  pro 
position,  which,  after  a brief  discussion,  wai 
adopted. 

Mr.  Adam  Weilei'  (London)  then  read  a pape: 
on  shortening  the  hours  of  labour,  iu  which  h 
said,  that  since  ic  had  been  proved  by  statistics 
and  high  authority,  that  the  working  people  b; 
over  toil  did  not  attain  the  ago  they  might  attaii 
under  more  favourable  circumstances  ; audsiuci 
it  was  well  known  that  a largo  proportion  of  thi 
working  classes  could  nob  obtain  employment 
and  that  labour  had  iu  most  instances  to  be  soh 
at  less  than  the  recognised  cost  of  living,  he  ha( 
come  to  tho  conclusion  that  the  best  means  o 
improving  their  condition  was  to  reduce  thi 
number  of  hours  of  toil,  the  effect  of  whiol 
would  be  to  give  every  worker  a better  chana 
to  obtain  employment,  and  by  that  means  lesaei 
the  sort  of  competition  which  was  caused  V 
hunger  aud  want;  secondly,  it  would  give  tinn 
and  opportunity  for  rest  and  amusement  aud  tht 
cultivation  of  their  minds.  It  would,  ho  sub 
mitted,  be  a lever  against  unfair  competition,  i 
the  working  classes  agreed  not  to  sell  more  o' 
their  daily  working  power  than  they  could  afford 
consistent  with  their  health,  mental  culture,  an( 
general  welfare,  aud  he  believed  that  the  reduc 
tion  and  equalisation  of  tho  hours  of  laboin 
guaranteed  by  law  would  bo  a great  stej 
towards  improving  tho  position  of  the  workinj 
classes. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Davies,  seconded  bj 
Mr.  Toyne,  it  was  resolved  : — 

"That  ID  the  opinion  of  this  congress  the  subject  o 
feileratiou  of  organised  trades  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Congress  am 
of  trade  societies,  and  that  a copy  of  rules  be  prepared  b;, 
tho  Parliameutnry  Committee  and  sect  to  all  trade  societie 
at  least  four  months  prior  to  the  next  Congress,  and  to  b' 
returned  two  months  before  that  time  with  such  alteration 
as  they  may  deem  necessary,  so  that  the  question  may  b 
brought  before  the  Congress  for  consideration." 

Mr.  Lindsey  (Birmingham)  proposed  : — 

“That  this  Congress,  recognising  iu  tho  co-operativi 
movement  a great  and  bcneticent  means  of  assisting  iu  thi 
elevation  of  worldng  people,  hereby  desires  to  express  it 
heartfelt  sympathy  with  both  the  distributive  aud  prodM 
tivo  aspects  ol  the  co-operative  principle,  aud  trusts  it  ina; 
further  extend  and  develop  among  the  people." 

As  a trade  unionist  of  twenty  years’  standingi 
and  co-operator  of  eighteen  years,  he  had  hat 
opportunities  for  watching  tho  conduct  of  tliest: 
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3titiitions,  'wbicli  gave  them  facilities  for 
vesting  small  savings.  Co-operatiou,  too, 
ilpofl  them  in  a trade  \iaion.  aspect,  because 
eir  difficulty  was  that  their  capital  was  tboir 
hour,  while  this  gave  them  a chauco  ofbecom- 
g capitalists.  Co-operation  and  trade  unionism 
imbiued  instilled  into  their  minds  respect  for 
i,pital  when  they  partook  of  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Ball  (Leamington)  seconded  the  motion, 
•ging  that  as  men  beoame  more  intelligent  they 
ould  have  co-operation  on  a larger  scale. 

Mr.  Davey  (Gateshead)  said  ho  was  sorry  to 
1V0  to  move  au  amendment,  but  the  action  of 
).operative  societies  in  reducing  the  wages  of 
leir  own  servants  was  detrimental  to  the  boat 
iterests  of  labour.  Ho  moved  as  an  amend- 
lent, — 

•'Thntin  tho  opinion  of  this  Congresa  the  principle  of  co- 
ieralion,  if  lairly  carried  out,  is  calculated  to  iroprove 

)cially  the  condition  of  the  workiugclasses.hattlio  system 

iTarialdy  pursued  by  co-operative  stores  committees  m re- 
Qcing  workmen's  wages  below  the  ordiuury  employer  is 
“trimeiital  to  the  best  interests  of  labour.  That  \y^ 
lereforo,  request  the  Congress  to  use  its  inlluence  with 
10  different  societies  to  pay  their  employ/a  ivt  least  the 
verage  wages  sf  the  district.” 

Mr.  Thornton  (Nottingham)  seconded  the 
niendment. 

On  a division,  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
,ud  tho  motion  carried  by  39  to  28. 

Mr.  W.  Count  (Bristol)  proposed, — 

"That  recognising  the  necessity  of  labour  being  pro- 
erly  represented  in  Parliament,  this  Congress  recom- 
lenrt.s  alt  trade  unions  to  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  to 
etuni  compotont  men  of  their  own  class  to  Parliament, 
nd  likewise  to  agitate,  so  far  as  po.ssible,  for  tho  advance- 
lent  of  manhood  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  representation. 
Tiio  motion  was  agreed  to  neni.  con. 

The  final  sitting  of  the  Congress  was  held  on 
Jafcurday,  the  1-lth  inst.,  when 
Mr.  H.  Bi'oadhurst  was  unanimously  re-elected 
lecrctary  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  The 
lonsrcss  next  elected  by  ballot  the  Parliamen- 
ai‘y  Committee  as  follows : — Mr.  J.  Barnett, 
jondon  engineers,  73  votes;  Mr.  Prior,  Man- 
ihester  carpenters,  68 ; Mr.  Ball,  Leamington 
abourers,  62  ; Mr.  Birtwistle,  Accrington 
voavers,  60;  Mr.  Slatter,  Manchester  printers, 
)8 ; Mr.  Shipton,  London  Trades  Council,  53 ; 
tfr.  Knight,  Liverpool  boiler-makers,  52 ; Mr. 
'rawford,  Durham  miners,  60;  Mr.  Inglis, 
Hasgow  blacksmiths,  48  ; Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
jiverpool  Trades  Council,  39. 

The  next  business  was  the  selection  of  the 
)lace  for  tho  next  Congress.  Mr.  Patterson  of 
Glasgow,  moved,  and  Mr.  Inglis,  of  Glasgow, 
leconded,  that  tho  next  Congress  be  held  at 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Judkins  moved  that  it  should 
bo  held  at  Oldliam.  Mr.  Count  proposed  Car- 
diff, and  Mr.  Richards  Birmingham,  and  when 
the  vote  was  taken  there  appeared  55  for  Edin- 
burgh, 28  for  Oldham,  5 for  Cardiff,  and  4 for 
Birmingham.  Tho  President,  therefore,  declared 
that  Edinburgh  was  selected  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting. 

Mr.  Shorrocks  (of  Manchester)  moved, — 

“ That  the  action  of  certain  daily  and  weekly  news- 

Ser-*,  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  in  refusiog  to 
lish  advertiaements  for  men  to_  keep  away  from  cities 
aii<l  towns  where  disputes  are  pending  or  expected,  is  con- 
trary to  tho  i>rini'iples  of  justice  and  equality,  and  seeing 
that  all  newspapers  nccept  simil.sr  advertisements  from 
employers  with  the  union  and  non-union  workmen  while 
disputes  arc  pending  or  expected,  we  strongly  condemn 
sueh  proceeding  on  tlio  part  of  newspapers  practising  the 
course  complained  of.” 

Mr.  Harry  (of  Mauchester)  seconded  the 
resolution,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 


ANOMALIES  IN  ARCHITECTS’  PRACTICE. 

— A.11  of  us  have  discussed,  with  ourselves 
and  with  plenty  of  others,  the  subject  of  vari- 
ations from  contracts  so  frequently,  that  wo  are 
a little  indisposed  to  touch  the  thorny  subject 
when  not  compelled  to  do  so.  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith  has,  however,  done  such  useful  work  in 
fixing  and  improving  professional  practice,  that 
sheer  gratitude  should  lead  us  to  steady  con- 
sideration of  suggestions  from  him,  which  are 
sure  to  bo  of  value.  Let  us,  ostensibly  in  con- 
sideration for  an  outsider  who  may  read  the 
correspondence,  but  quite  as  much  in  order  to 
arrive  at  clearness  and  common  ground,  make  a 
miscellaneous  note  or  two. 

1.  Drawings  and  specifications  should  be 
complete  and  definite,  in  respect  of  all  the 
works  to  which  they  aro  intended  to  apply, — as 
neai-ly  perfect  as  skill  and  pains  can  make 
them.  It  is  useless  to  expect  that  they  shall 
comprise  everything  in  any  building — certainly 
in  any  large  building.  Human  nature,  and  the 
con.litiuns  under  which  actual  work  is  done, 
may  settle  that.  Still  every  important  matter 


should  be  well  thought  out,  and  well  laboured 
in  detail.  If  this  could  be  always  the  case,  no 
considerable  wrangling  about  extra  or  no  extra 
could  occur.  At  times,  special  pains  are  taken 
to  recite  in  the  specification  what  the  contract 
does  not  include,  so  that  the  employer  may  be 
compelled  to  see  for  himself  the  degree  to 
which  the  completion  is  to  be  carried  : and  this 
guides  other  people  usefully  as  well. 

2.  Some  intelligent  and  active  ■ minded 
builders’  clerks  are  sadly  given  to  solf-gratu- 
lation  at  their  own  acuteness,  and  take  an  unbe- 
coming pride  in  knowledge  of  weaknesses  of  the 
world.  Without  being  indifferent  to  human 
progress,  ono  might  be  contented  to  see  tho  last 
examples  of  “ turning  every  variation  into  an 
extra,”  ignoring  omissions,  and  other  graceful 
arts.  Pointing  out  that  trifling  alterations, 
which  may  be  ordered,  involve  extras,  is  not  the 
easy-going  way  of  carrying  on  business  ; and  a 
contractor  with  his  wits  about  him  should  cure 
himself  and  his  people  of  such  a habit, — trust- 
ing to  the  law  of  give-and-take,  which  right- 
dealing  architects  have  an  affection  for.  But 
that  kiud  of  precision  is  a leaning  to  virtue’s 
side  in  comparison  with  a defective  memory, — 
deviations  made,  for  instance,  to  suit  the  con- 
tractor’s convenience  in  getting  in,  maturing 
into  fnll-blown  extras  in  tho  course  of  a few 
months.  The  change  of  practice  suggested  by 
Mr.  Smith  would  at  least  put  an  end  to  this. 
Such  patchy  memories, — here  faded  into  blank- 
ness, there  preternaturally  vivid.  It  might,  on 
the  other  hand,  lead  to  constant  little  claims, 
and  counter-arguments  in  writing, — all  of  which 
would  remain  in  evidence  for  the  arbitrator  ; or 
the  desire  to  avoid  more  of  them  might  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  building.  Little  improvements 
that  suggest  themselves  in  the  exocutiou  of  a 
building  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way. 

3.  The  ordinary  builder’s  bill  should  always 
be  accepted  by  au  architect  as  a docu- 
ment strictly  sui  generis.  Legally,  of  course, 
it  is  a statement  of  claim ; but,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  be  merely,  — the  builder’s  pour- 
parler, — a diplomatic  paper,  which  shapes  out 
the  matter,  and  gives  something  to  work  further 
upon.  It  is  a good  plan  to  get  this  into  the 
employer’s  hands  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 
received.  Delivered  personally  to  a reasonable 
man,  the  architect  says : — “ This  is  A’s  account 
make  your  own  remarks,  and  see  me  again  in 
the  matter  before  I see  him.  Consider  every 
item  is  uncertain  till  it  is  tested.  The  fair 
adjustment  of  such  accounts  in  a friendly  way 
is  a matter  of  every-day  occurrence.” 

4.  It  should  be  seen  more  clearly  than  it  is  by 
every  ono  that  important  variations  are  a 
nuisance  all  round, — to  builders  as  well  as  to  the 
other  parties  to  tho  contract, — unless  a builder 
has  an  absurdly  low  contract,  and  looks  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  to  right  himself,  if  con- 
fusion  threatens  the  accounts.  As  e.xcuses  for 
delays,  variations  are  valuable, — but  if  extras 
and  omissions  are  priced  at  tho  prices  at  which 
the  rest  of  the  work  has  been  taken,  the  con- 
tractor would  generally  be  bettor  without  the 
extra  work; — at  least,  so  his  foremen  will  say, 
who  know  about  countermanded  orders,  setting- 
out  boards  thrown  on  one  side,  workpeople  idle 
for  a day  or  two  while  things  are  got  ready  for 
them  in  another  part  of  the  job,  &c.  Many 
vaiiations  are  made  from  sheer  caprice ; and 
part  of  the  irritation  in  paying  for  them  results 
from  seeing  little  for  the  extra  money. 

6.  The  only  suggestion  I would  make  is  to 
alter  the  clause  of  the  contract  into  ” ordered 
or  admitted  in  writing  by  the  architect.”  This 
would  not,  it  is  true,  meet  the  case  suggested  by 
"A  Firm  of  London  Builders,”  where  the  archi- 
tect becomes  the  tool  of  a piratical  employer, 
boingfrightenedinto  disallowingextras ; builders 
must  not  work  under  8i\ch  an  architect  again 
(if  such  there  be).  But  it  would  do  away  with 
an  anomaly  in  ordinary  practice,  and  keep  the 
power  well  in  tho  architect’s  hands.  The  best 
way  is  to  settle  a price  at  once  for  our  variation. 
Get  a distinct  authority  from  the  employer,  and 
order  it  distinctly.  This  has  been  done  and 
might  with  advantage  bo  more  frequently  done 
than  it  is;  bnt  that  is  moral  sentiment,  not 
ordinary  practice.  The  next  best  course  is  to 
order  extras  in  writing,  being  watchful  and 
taking  trouble  about  them,  as  I understand  Mr. 
Field  to  say  is  his  uniform  practice.  When 
counsels  of  perfection  cannot  be  followed,  then 
everything,  or  some  number  of  things,  will  be 
left  hazy  till  the  end ; the  bill  will  come  in  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  be  fought  out  and  settled 


fairly,  or  not  agreed.  Then  the  architect  will 
examine  his  orders,  already  in  wilting,  and  add 
to '.them  such  admissions  as  are  just.  The 
arbitrator’s  duty  will  be  to  take  these  orders  and 
admissions,  and  find  for  an  amount.  The  inten- 
tion of  every  building  contract  should  be  to  make 
tho  architect  the  judge  of  the  meaning  of  it,  and 
a judge  without  appeal, — “his  decision  shall  be 
final,”  except  as  to  the  actual  amount  to  bo 
paid,  which  is  to  be  settled  by  an  arbitrator,  if 
need  be.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  what 
architects  should  look  to,  and  contractors  should 
learn  to  desire  it  steadily,  not  fitfully,  or  as  a 
bit  of  conventional  commonplace. 

I have  occupied  so  much  space  with  this 
" anomaly,”  that  I must  leave  the  others  named 
by  Mr.  Smith  for  a future  communication, 
unless  some  one,  in  the  interval,  says  all  that  I 
have  to  say  about  them.  S.  F.  C. 


— lu  the  hope  that  our  principal  and  dis- 
tinguished architects  and  builders  will  take  this 
matter  up,  I venture  to  offer  a few  observations, 
feeling  that,  without  countenance  and  interest 
are  shown  on  this  very  important  subject,  no 
good  will  come  out  of  it,  unless  those  who  have 
position  and  influence  recognise  the  neces- 
sity of  framing  a code  of  rules,  so  as  to  set  at 
rest  many  evils  that  frequently  arise  out  of 
building  contracts. 

An  experience  of  twenty-nine  years  in  the 
building  trade  convinces  me  that,  with  the  very 
best  intentions  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  a contract,  in 
many  cases  alterations,  misunderstandings,  and 
complexities  occur  during  its  performance,  ter- 
minating in  disappointment  and  loss  of  time 
and  money,  through  different  views  being  taken 
upon  one  or  more  "queries,”  and  which  often 
are  only  settled  by  costly  litigation. 

Now  the  questions  are,— Why  “ every-day  ” 
disputes  should  not  be  set  at  rest  P What  is  the 
proper  method  to  bo  adopted  to  prevent  them 
from  occurring  ? Whose  business  is  it  to  move 
first  ? And  upon  whom  should  the  burden  fall? 

Without  doubt,  most  architects,  whilst  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  their  clients,  are  in  no 
way  desirous  that  the  builder  should  suffer; 
but  there  are  a few  who  would  not  deem  it 
their  duty  to  give  him  much  consideration, 
looking  upon  him  as  a person  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself ; but  bow  is  it  wlien  the  builder 
is  bound,  as  in  many  instances  he  is,  to  conform 
to  tho  directions  and  decisions  of  the  architect, 
and  in  cases  where  his  decision  is  final  ? The 
builder  may  appeal,  and  appeal  in  vain,  there 
is  no  remedy. 

It  surely  must  appear  that  it  is  not  just  for 
any  man  to  be  sole  judge  of  his  own  case,  yet 
very  often  it  is  so;  then,  supposing  the  judg- 
ment does  not  meetwith  acceptance,  manykuow 
the  cost  of  endeavouring  to  set  matters  right. 

But  when  any  dispute  arising  out  of  a build- 
iug  contract  is  .referable  to  arbitration,  should 
not  every  point  in  that  contract  bo  sufficiently 
clear,  so  that  tho  arbitrator  shall  not  feel  it 
expedient  to  suggest  a compromise,  as  is  often 
the  case,  ending  iu  loss  to  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  concerned. 

I will  not  touch  upon  the  many  points  which 
mio'ht  well  be  ventilated,  because  they  are 
already  known  to  most  men  of  experience  in 
these  matters,  but  I am  of  opinion  that  if  some 
course  were  adopted  to  prevent  questions 
occurring  from  " anomalio.s,”  much  time,  money, 
and  trouble,  and  many  heartburnings,  would  be 


saved. 


A BuiLDtR. 


ON  SHAMS. 

giUj I would  preface  this  letter  by  stating 

that  since  my  communication  upon  the  " Deco- 
ration of  St.  Paul’s,”  I have  seen  the  essays  of 
Dr  Anderson  upon  “ Grecian  and  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture,” wherein  I find  that  so  far  back  as  the 
vear  1800  ho  expressed  similar  views  to  those 
iontainod  fa  my  lettor  to  the  Builder,  Aug.  17. 
These  essars,  though  not  generally  known,  are 
the  finest  that  had  been  written  upon  tho  sub- 
jeot  up  to  that  time,  and  probably  hare  not  boon 
equalled  since.  . 

" Meter’s  ” latest  effusion  m favour  of  shams 
is  certainly  unique  and  original.  Thus  far  they 
are  commendable.  Nothing  would  probably  be 
eaiued  by  prolonging  this  controversy,  especially 
on  tho  part  of  such  " sensitively  conscientious 
individuals  as  those  who  are  enrolled  under  that 
contemptible  " piece  of  bunting  ” so  flippantly 
alluded  to  by  your  correspondent,— were  it  not 
I that  tho  generality  of  art  criticism  takes  cogni- 
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TENTILATOE  TESTING. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  some  practical  result 
may  accrue  from  the  discussion  on  this  question. 
The  letters  from  Mr.  Buchan  and  Mr.  Banner 
(pp.  998  and  999)  give  ground  for  such  hope. 
Mr.  Banner’s  suggestion  of  a 100-guiuea  fee  is 
bold,  and  would  keep  out  of  competition  others 
than  those  who  have  no  less  confidence  in  their 
ventilator  than  Mr.  Banner  has  in  his.  Mr. 
Bnchan’s  amendment  is  more  to  the  purpose. 
We  shall  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  offered,  on  anything  like  such  terms, 
and  so  we  should  think  would  all  who  believe 
in  their  own  speciality,  unless  they  have  already 
as  much  trade  as  they  care  for.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Buchau  that 
trial  of  a ventilator  within  “four  walls  of  a 
shop”  (which  is  hardly  a correct  rendering  of 
our  suggestiou)  is  delusive.  Trials  of  very 
small  models  may  be,  bub  if  a ventilator  of 
the  size  proposed  to  be  vsed  does,  upon 
revolving  or  being  fanned,  actually  produce  a 
strong  up-current  in  a room,  it  will  do  so,  in 
spite  of  “ counteracting  force,”  at  the  top  of  a 
building.  In  tho  latter  position  it  has  only  to 
assist  or  increase,  while  in  the  former  it  has  to 
create  the  up-draught.  A very  slight  breeze 
only  is  needed  to  turn  a well-made  revolving 
head,  and  sxperimentwill  prove  that  a very  slow 
revolution  even  produces  a positive  up-current. 
Whether  any  down-draught  can  occur  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the  construction  of  the 
cowl.  That  Mr.  Buchan  has  seen  an  up-draught 
when  the  archimedian  ventilator  was  still  simply 
proves  that  there  may  be  a draught  up  a pipe 
without  any  top  to  it. 

The  question  is, — Does  the  archimedian  in- 
crease the  draught  when  it  turns  ever  so  little  ? 
for,  if  80,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  useful- 
ness, and  of  its  superiority  to  any  fixed  head. 

Ew.JiRt  & Son. 


SLATES. 

Sir, — I note  in  your  paper  that  one  of  your 
correspondents  is  horrified  at  the  idea  of  re- 
roofing  St.  Alban’s  with  slate.  There  are  “ slates 
and  slates,"  and  there  is  a deep  rich  brown  slate 
which  has  a more  mellowed  and  warmer  look 
tlian  the  Westmoreland.  It  is  little  known,  and 
comes  from  Swaledale,  a district  above  Rich- 
mond,  in  Yorkshire.  I have  lately  used  it  on  a 
building  for  the  Rev.  S.  Surtees,  of  Dinsdale-on- 
Tees,  and  the  effect  is  all  that  could  be  wished. 
I should  be  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee of  St.  Alban’s  to  this  roofings  it  would 
avoid  what  your  correspondent  calls  a “length 
of  cold,  cheerless  slate.” 

J.  R.  Naylor,  Architect. 


THEATRICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

“ PIE-CRUST.” 

Sir, — I have  had  my  attention  directed  to 
yonr  able  article  on  the  above  subject,  p.  795, 
with  which  I most  cordially  agree,  save  in  one 
particular.  The  “raised  pie-crust”  so  justly 
condemned  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  made  of 
papier  macbe.  This  material  is  uninflammable, 
and  has  excellent  acoustic  properties.  The  sub- 
stance to  which  reference  is  made  is  known  as 
carton-pierro,  and  contains  a large  percentage 
of  plaster.  Walter  F.  Clare. 


CONCRETE  HOUSES, 
gm, — Had  “J.  S.  S.”  taken  yet  “Another 
View  ” through  the  medium  of  concrete  build- 
ings many  years  extant,  and  thoroughly  tested 
for  resistance  to  dampness,  instead  of  viewing 
the  proposed  concrete  houses  in  Sutherlandshiro 
through  the  brick  walls'  of  a shooting-lodge 
which  did  not  keep  out  dampness,  he  would  not 
have  been  misled  by  “ feeling  convinced  ” 
merely,  but  would  have  been  convinced  by 
knowledge  of  facts  that  concrete  walls  are  the 
only  ones  to  be  relied  on,  and  may  be  safely 
relied  on,  to  resist  the  most  humid  climates, 
oven  whore  the  best  bricks  fail. 

Properly-built  concrete  walls  do  not  require 
to  be  tiled  or  slated  on  the  ontside,  nor  battened 
on  the  inside,  to  insure  perfect  dryness. 

I have  resided  in  a house,  built  over  five  years 
ago,  where  the  bottom  of  the  water-cisterns  is 
of  concrete,  4 in.  thick ; the  under  side  of  the 
same  4 inches  of  concrete,  forming  the  ceiling  of 
the  apartment  under.  The  cisterns  have  been 
constantly  full  of  water,  but  never  so  much  as  a 


stain  of  dampness  has  appeared  through  the 
4 in.  of  concrete. 

I know  it  is  possible  to  build  concrete  walla 
that  will  not  resist  damp,  just  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  inferior  work  of  auy  kind,  and  I have  seen 
such  walls  in  concrete  ; but  so  sure  am  I of  the 
certainty  of  successfully  resisting  dampness  by 
concrete  walls  that  I am  willing  to  undertake 
to  lose  the  whole  cost  in  the  event  of  failure 
in  any  concrete  wall  that  I undertake  to  build 
damp-proof.  C.  D, 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

Sin, — I quite  concur  with  the  riewa  expressed  in  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Anderson  at  the  Dublin  Congress,  and 
reported  in  your  journal  of  tho  14tb  iust.,  as  to  the  neglect 
manifested  by  many  persons, 

Firstly,  in  the  non-protection  of  their  property  by  tho 
erection  nf  lightning  conductors. 

Secondly,  in  allowing  such  conductors  to  be  unteatedfor 
years,  and  consequently  worse  than  useless. 

Tile  latter  neglect,  however,  I have  no  doubt,  arises  in 
many  eases  from  the  difficulty  of  asaertainiog  to  whom  one 
should  apply  for  the  efficient  testing  of  a lightning  con- 
ductor by  means  of  the  galvanometer  named. 

In  my  own  case,  if  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers, 
will  inform  me  to  whom  such  an  appbeation  can  be  made, 
in  Loudon,  you  will  confer  a favour  upon 

Dclwicu. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

IIDGMAN  U.  HAYWARD. 

In  this  case  (tried  in  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice), 

Mr,  Bristowe,  Q C.,  applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
interference  by  the  defendant  with  the  access  of  light  to 
the  plaintiff’s  premises,  formerly  the  Alexandra  Music- 
hall  and  Salmon  public-house,  but  more  recently  known  ns 
the  “ Beaconsfield  Music-hall,”  in  Union-street,  Borough. 
The  defendant's  premises  are  on  the  other  side  of  tho 
street,  which  is  only  35  ft.  wide,  aud  were  formerly  so 
much  lower  as  to  leave  a large  area  of  sky  space  visiblo 
from  the  plaintiff’s  basement,  whereas  they  had  now  been 
so  raised  as  to  darken  and  greatly  diminish  the  value  of  his 
premise.s. 

Mr.  Millar  said  the  defendant’s  ease  was  that  no  sub- 
stantial damage  was  caused  by  what  the  defendant  had 
doue,  and  another  reason  for  tho  Court  not  iuterforing  was 
that  the  building  was  completed  and  the  roof  was  on. 

Mr.  Bristowe  believed  it  had  beeu  hurriedly  run  up 
Bince  the  plaiutilT  had  given  notice. 

Mr.  Millar  said  the  height  had  not  been  iiicroesed, 
though  tho  roof  bad  been  put  on.  Any  slight  darkening 
of  the  plaintiff's  ce'lar  was  immaterial. 

Mr,  Bristowe  urged  that  the  plaintiff  had  n right  to  his 
property  in  the  light,  which  was  now  the  more  necessary 
as  the  basement  of  tho  Beaconsfield  Music-hall  and 
“Salmon”  public-house  had  been  converted  into  a grill- 
room and  restaurant. 

The  judge  said  he  would  be  very  unwilling  to  make  an 
order  on  the  defendant  to  pull  down,  as  be  must  if  the  case 
were  gone  into  and  injury  were  shown.  Tho  case  had  . 
better  stand  over  to  the  hearing,  on  terms  of  no  further 
obstruction  being  caused  to  the  plaintiff’s  light,  and  the 
defendant  might  agree  to  pay  for  the  gas  used  in  the  mean- 
time in  lighting  the  plaintiff’s  promises. 

Mr.  MUlur  submitted  that  such  terms  had  never  been 
imposed  by  the  Court  in  any  case. 

Homo  conflicting  “ expert " evidence  was  read,  and  after 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  case  should  stand  over, 
the  defendant  to  be  answerable  for  any  damage  oceasioHed 
to  the  plaintiff's  premises  by  his  new  building  as  ascertained 
by  a referee  to  be  appointed. 


FIIIE-RESISTING  CEILING. 

Messrs.  H.  Leigh  & Sons  have  patented  a 
Bimple  mode  of  producing  a fire-resisting  ceiling. 
By  substituting  hoop-iron  suitably  prepared  for 
ordinary  wood  lathes,  and  coating  with  good 
plaster,  a ceiling  can  be  made  through  which  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  fire  to  ponetrato.  The 
action  of  fire  on  such  a ceiling  appears  to  be  that 
the  plaster  is  hardened  aud  baked  on  the  laths. 
A striking  proof  of  this  took  place  a little  before 
midnight  on  Monday,  the  16th  inet.  One  of  the 
cotton-mills  of  Messrs.  Barlow  & Jones,  Bolton, 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  in  the  second  floor. 
Tho  flames  spread  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
third,  but  could  not  get  into  the  fourth  room, 
owing  to  the  roof  of  No.  3 room  having  beeu 
plastered  on  these  hoop-covered  iron  laths.  The 
fire  raged  in  the  third  floor  more  than  an  hour 
without  penetrating  tho  ceiling. 


A New  Synagogue. — Dr.  Adler,  Chief  Rabbi 
of  tho  United  Jewish  Congregations  of  the 
British  Empire,  has  consecrated  a new  synagogue 
attached  to  the  Hand-in-Hand  Asylum,  Well- 
street,  Hackney.  Since  its  establishment  in 
1840  the  institution  has  carried  on  its  charitable 
operations  in  Wellclose-square,  Whitechapel,  in 
maintaining,  clothing,  and  providing  an  asylum 
for  aged  and  decayed  tradesmen,  but  the  lease 
of  this  building  expiring  last  year,  the  committee 
determined  on  removing  to  more  commodious 
premises.  A large  sum  has  been  expended  in 
adapting  the  building  acquired  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  institution. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bath. — The  Episcopal  Chapel  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Holloway,  Bath,  was  re-opened  on 
the  29th  ult.,  after  reseating  and  other  changes 
in  the  interior,  which  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  Municii>al  Charity  Trustees.  The  present 
chapel,  with  its  battlemented  tower  at  tho 
west  end,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  structure 
which  preceded  it.  Between  the  years  1-189 
and  1499  the  original  chapel  was  rebuilt  by 
John  Cantlow,  Prior  of  Bath,  and  this  building, 
after  undergoing  restoration  in  1760,  was 
enlarged  and  converted  into  the  present  struo- 
ture  in  1823,  when  many  of  tho  features  of  the 
old  chapel  were,  to  the  regret  of  the  antiquary, 
swept  away.  It  was  opened  for  divine  service 
in  tho  following  year,  was  closed  at  the  ojiening 
of  Widcombe  Church  in  1833,  but  again  ri?()pen^ 
in  1837,  aud  in  1855  it  passed  under  the  govern, 
ment  of  the  Municipal  Charity  Trustees,  under 
a scheme  established  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
the  present  renovation  of  the  chapel,  the  priS 
cipal  structural  alteration  has  been  the  removal 
of  an  unused  gallery  staircase  from  the  tower, 
which  has  been  opened  out  to  the  nave,  the 
walla  being  cased,  and  a tracery  window  glazed 
with  cathedral  glass  has  been  inserted  in  the 
tower.  The  work  of  reseating  and  renovation 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  H. 
Spackman  (architect  to  the  Charity  Trustees), 
by  Messrs.  Hayward  & Wooster. 

Chipping  Norton. — Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  tbe  restoration  (under  the  superiB 
tendence  of  Mr.  Bruton,  architect,  Oxford)  oi 
this  interesting  church.  The  galleries,  pews,' 
and  benches  have  been  removed ; the  flooring, 
which  had  become  in  places  so  decayed  as  tc 
be  unsafe,  has  been  all  taken  away,  and  a 
wooden  pavement  laid  down  on  concrete  ; and 
the  aisles  and  porch  will  be  paved  with  eucaustid 
tiles.  Open  oak  benches  are  being  placed  over 
the  nave  and  aisles,  the  mutilated  columns  have 
all  been  restored,  all  plaster  and  wash  removed 
from  tbe  walls  and  stonework,  and  the  old 
historical  marks  of  the  church  brought  to  light! 
Amongst  those  are  the  remains  of  the  uucieni 
shrine  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  nave,  tht 
place  of  the  founder’s  tomb  (as  supposed)  in  tht 
south  aisle,  and  the  opening  of  two  ontrancet 
which  led  to  successive  rood-lofts  by  the  chancel 
arch.  The  remains  of  the  old  western  arch' 
have  been  shown,  the  hexagonal  porch  has  been' 
restored  within  to  its  ancient  condition,  and  the 
original  entry  to  tbe  parvise  above  it,  by  a 
staircase  from  the  church,  has  been  rcstorodi: 
The  old  stoves  (which  were  quite  worn  out); 
have  been  removed,  aud  a new  method  of  lieat-j 
ing  the  church  (by  Haden)  is  to  be  adopted. 

Walshavi-le-Wiilows. — The  parish  church  of 
Walsbam-le-Willows  was  reopened  on  the  17tli 
inet.,  after  restoration  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  E.  Martineau,  architect.  The  churchi 
is  a large  edifice  in  the  Perpendicular  style,! 
consisting  of  nave,  with  clearstory,  chancel,  audi 
north  and  south  aisles.  The  chancel  was  thel 
first  portion  of  the  church  to  undergo  restora-' 
tion,  it  being  put  into  thorough  repair  by  Mr.[ 
Martineau,  tbe  lay  impropriator,  at  his  o^vni 
cost,  not  more  than  a year  ago.  The  new  roof 
on  tho  chancel  is  an  open-timbered  roof  of' 
stained  aud  varnished  pine.  Tbe  restorationi 
has  now  been  effected  of  the  nave  and  aisles.1 
Tho  roof  remains  intact  and  in  its  old  condition.) 
In  taking  the  plaster  off  the  walls  the  workmem 
came  upon  other  traces  of  tbe  painters’  skill  in 
tho  spandrels  of  the  chancel  arch,  which  appear: 
to  be  frescoed  representations  of  angels  or 
cherubim,  aud  on  the  east  wall  of  the  south  aisle,' 
where  some  diaper  and  panelled  work  was  dis-i 
covered.  Some  ancient  tiles  found  in  the  churchi 
are  let  into  the  floor  at  this  spot.  The  benches,; 
which  have  replaced  uncomfortable  and  un-i 
sightly  pews,  are  of  English  oak,  many  of  them* 
in  the  south  aisle  having  the  old  carved  bench-! 
ends,  which  bad  been  utilised  in  the  constrnc-i 
tion  of  the  pews,  and  in  other  dishonoured  ways.s 
The  benches  provide  accommodation  for  450  i 
persons.  Porrett’s  hot-air  apparatus  has  beeni 
fitted  up  beneath  the  floor  of  the  nave.  The 
pulpit  is  a new  one  of  Caen  stono,  supported  oU' 
dwarf  pillars  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  It  is 
placed  at  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  and; 
is  the  gift  of  Miss  E.  Wilkinson.  The  total  cost; 
of  the  restoration  (not  including  the  cost  to  Mr.. 
Martineau  of  restoring  the  chancel)  has  been- 
l,640i.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Cawley,: 
(of  Bardwell)  aud  Adams  (of  Stanton),  theii’' 
contract  being  1,0-401.  The  carving  for  tlio. 
reading-desk,  &c.,  was  done  by  Mr.  Wesleyl 
Baker,  of  Walsham. 
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Wribbenhall. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
urch  for  Wribbenhall,  near  Kidderminster, 

15  laid  on  the  Uth  inst.  The  old  church, 
lich  had  been  originally  built  as  a sort  of 
apel-of-ease,  has  been  long  utterly  inadequate 
p the  wants  of  the  parish.  The  architect  is 
r.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  of  London,  and  a contract 
,s  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  Horsmau,  con- 
actor,  of  Wolverhampton,  to  build  a church 
r 6,000L,  to  accommodate  4H0  people.  Accord- 
g to  the  present  contract  the  builder  will  have 
go  no  higher  than  the  string-cross  of  the  base 
the  octagon  of  the  tower,  but  it  is  hoped 
.fficient  funds  will  be  raised  by  that  time  to 
implete  the  church  in  accordance  with  the 
jsign,  which  is  Early  English  in  character, 
rs.  Hemming,  of  Spring-grove,  gives  the 
unificent  sum  of  3,000L  towards  the  work. 
Upper  Bidlinghnpe.  — The  corner-stone  of  a 
)w  church  for  the  three  parishes  of  Upper 
ullinghope.  Lower  Bullinghope,  and  Grafton, 
IS  been  laid  by  Mrs.  de  Winton.  The  builders, 
[essrs.  W.  Wingate  & Son,  Gloucester,  presented 
!rs.  de  Winton  with  a silver  trowel.  The  pro- 
mt ancient  church  of  Upper  Bullinghope  is 
:ated  to  be  iu  a most  dilapidated  and  even 
angerous  state,  and  it  has  been  found  abso- 
itcly  necessary  that  a new  church  should  bo 
uilt  for  the  use  of  the  three  parishes,  which  are 
icluded  in  one.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  new 
linrcli  is  2,000?.  The  church  will  be  built 
rincipally  of  native  stone.  Mr.  Kempson, 
fereford,  is  the  architect. 

Water  Ortrin. — The  foundation  stone  of  Water 
)rton  new  church  has  been  laid  by  Mrs.  J.  U. 
Wingfield  Digby.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wingfield  Digby 
ive.s  the  site  and  contributes  600?.  towards 
he  building.  The  church  is  to  be  dedicated  to 
;t.  Peter  aud  St.  Paul,  and  is  to  be  erected 
rom  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Bateman  & Coraer, 
.rchitects,  of  Birmingham,  the  builder  being 
ilr.  llcury  Motteram,  of  Tamworth.  Tho  edifice 
3 expected  to  cost  3,000?.  There  will  be  accom- 
nodaHon  provided  for  250  worshippers,  bub  the 
ihurch  is  to  be  so  constructed  that  it  can  easily 
)e  enlarged  to  seat  300  persons.  The  church 
vill  consist  of  a nave  of  three  bays,  north  aisle, 
ransepb,  organ-chamber,  vestry,  &o.  The  roof 
B to  be  open-timbered,  and  the  exterior  will  bo 
lesigned  iu  Decorated  Gothic  of  the  Geometrical 
loriod.  A tower  will  be  erected  at  the  north- 
vest  end  of  tho  aisle,  terminating  with  a stone 
piro.  Derbyshire  atone  will  be  used  for  tho 
ixterior  of  tho  building ; but  the  dressings  of 
ho  windows,  doors,  and  interior  will  be  of 
Bath  stone.  


DRY  WALLS. 

Upon  reading  the  complaint  of  “ J.  S.  S.”  on 
his  subject  at  p.  998  of  the  Builder,  1 was 
reminded  of  a passage  I had  read  years  ago  in,  I 
hiok,  Hugh  Millei’’8  “ My  Schools  and  School- 
masters,” which  says  that  ” the  humidity  of  the 
jlimato  ” bad  no  effect  upon  tho  walla  built  by  a 
sertain  old  mason,  which  were  always  dry, 
whereas  the  walls  built  by  the  other  masons  got 
damp  in  wet  weather.  The  explanation  of  this 
was  that  the  old  mason  chipped  off  tho  top 
edges  of  his  stones  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to 
run  off  outside ; the  others  were  not  so  parti- 
cular, but  put  in  the  stones  as  they  came  to 
hand,  at  times  with  high  edges  at  the  top 
front,  which  caught,  and  conducted  the  rain 
into  the  interior  of  the  wall. 

W.  P.  Buen.w. 


Pall  of  a Wall  in  Kentish  Town. — On  the 
23rd  inst.  Dr.  Hardwicke  resumed  and  concluded 
au  inquest  as  to  tho  death  of  a little  boy  named 
Carwarden,  five  years  of  age,  who  was  killed  by 
tho  fall  of  a wall, — caused  by  a loaded  timber 
van  being  driven  against  it  by  a carman  named 
Biduall,  three  other  children  being  severely 
injured.  The  father  asserted  his  belief  that 
blame  attached  to  the  carman  whose  car 
knocked  down  tho  wall,  and  to  the  owner  of  the 
wall,  as  the  wall  was  in  an  unsafe  condition 
before  tho  sad  occurrence  took  place.  Evidence 
was  given  that  the  wall  before  this  accident  was 
2 in.  or  3 in.  out  of  the  perpendicular,  aud  dan- 
gerous to  the  public.  Mr.  Kelly  (the  owner  of 
the  wall)  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect,  and 
gave  evidence  at  considerable  length,  the  jury, 
after  consul  tation,  expressed  their  opinion  that  the 
death  was  from  accidental  causes,  but  that  there 
had  been  great  neglect  on  Mr.  Kelly’s  part  iu 
allowing  a dangerous  wall  to  exist  for  so  long  a 
time. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Great  Usworth  (^Diirham). — The  new  schools 
erected  at  Great  Usworth,  by  the  Groat  and 
Little  Usworth  School  Board,  were  opened  on 
September  5th.  The  buildings,  which  are  de- 
signed in  a domestic  type  of  Gothic,  and  built 
of  stone,  comprise  mixed  and  infants’  school- 
rooms, with  class-rooms,  hat  and  cloak  rooms, 
and  lavatories,  together  with  a detached  resi- 
dence for  the  master  and  a large  room  for  the 
meetings  of  the  School  Board.  Tlie  site  is  one 
acre  and  a half  in  extent,  and  affords  ample 
playgrounds,  playsheds,  &c.,  for  tho  children, 
and  gardon-ground  for  the  master.  Although 
nominally  for  350  children,  the  accommodation, 
calculated  on  the  8 ft.  basis,  is  sutficienb  for 
4-75.  A well  has  been  sunk  on  tho  site,  and  an 
abuudaut  supply  of  excellent  water  obtained, 
which,  by  means  of  a force-pump,  is  distributed 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  establishment  where 
required.  Tho  architects  were  Messrs.  Sept. 
Oswald  & Son,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Mr. 

G.  E.  Forster,  of  Washington,  was  the  con- 
tractor.  Tho  seats  and  desks  have  been  sup- 
plied  by  the  North  of  England  School  Furnishing 
Company,  Darlington. 

Hornsey. — New  schools  erected  by  the  School 
Board  for  Hornsey,  iu  the  Wordsworth-road, 
South  Hornsey,  have  been  opened.  The  schools 
are  planned  on  tho  class-room  system  for  the 
boys’  and  girls’  departments,  and,  with  tho 
infants’  schools,  give  accommodation  for  1,200 
children, — 480  infants,  360  boys,  and  360  girls. 
The  central  hall,  which  is  69  ft.  long  by  36  ft. 

6 in.  wide,  with  a height  of  31  ft.  6 in.,  is  de- 
signed as  an  examination-hall  for  tho  whole  of 
the  schools  under  the  control  of  tho  llornsny 
School  Board,  and  will  be  used  for  assembling 
tho  children  for  lectures,  drill,  or  collectivo 
singing.  The  long  lantern  roof  is  of  wrought 
iron  in  arched  ribs,  and  is  lighted  by  vertical 
aud  sky  lights.  The  class-rooms  are  grouped 
round  tho  central  hall,  both  on  the  ground  and 
first  floors,  each  room  accommodating  sixty 
children.  Tho  boys’  and  girls’  departments  are 
approached  on  distinct  sides.  Tho  building  is 
Gothic  iu  style,  the  dressings  to  the  street-front 
being  of  Bath  stone.  The  building  has  cost 
upwards  of  15,000?.  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  is 
the  architect. 

CttUTiocfe. — On  September  2nd  the  Cannock 
School  Board  opened  their  new  schools  in 
Walsall-road,  Cannock.  The  schools  will  accom- 
modate 220  hoys  and  220  girls  ; residences  for 
the  master  and  mistress  are  attached.  About 
four  months  ago  the  Board  opened  a mixed 
school  at  Rawnsley,  which  provides  accommo- 
dation  for  200  hoys,  girls,  and  infants,  with 
master’s  house  attached.  Both  blocks  of  schools 
have  been  built  by  Messrs.  H.  & R.  Inskip,  of 
Longton,  Staffordshire,  at  contracts  of  1,96  !■?. 
and  2,6751.  respectively.  Messrs.  Scrivener  & 
Sons,  of  Hanley,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  J. 
Siddalls  is  the  clerk  of  works  of  both  erections. 

iliijh  Felling  (Durham). — New  schools  which 
have  been  in  course  of  erection  by  the  Heworth 
School  Board  during  the  last  twelve  months  at 
High  Felling,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  were  opened  on  the  19th  ult.  witliout 
ceremony,  for  the  admission  of  scholars.  The 
schools  are  arranged  upon  tho  mixed  principle 
to  accommodate  750  children,  the  boys  and  girls 
being  taught  in  one  department,  and  separate 
provision  being  made  for  tho  infants.  The 
mixed  school  accommodates  500  children,  and 
consists  of  one  large  room,  with  four  class- 
rooms, so  arranged  that  whilst  the  head-master 
has  complete  supervision  of  the  main  school  and 
class-room,  the  children  in  the  latter  can  be 
dismissed  without  passing  throngh  aud  disturb- 
ing the  scholars  in  the  former.  The  infants’ 
school  seats  250  children,  and  is  composed  of  one 
large  room  and  two  class-rooms,  grouped  upon 
the  same  principle  as  cho  mixed  school.  The 
desks  in  the  mixed  school  are  placed  five  rows 
deep,  aud  in  tho  class-rooms  thi-ee,  aud  through- 
out the  school  the  floors  upon  which  the  desks 
are  placed  are  arranged  as  steps  to  facilitate 
teaching.  Hat  and  cap  rooms  and  lavatories, 
together  with  teachers’  private  rooms,  are  pro- 
vided for  each  department.  Covered  sheds  and 
latrines  and  separate  playgrounds  aro  also  pro- 
vided in  connexion  with  the  above  departments, 
and  in  each  case  a large  portion  of  the  play- 
ground is  cemented.  A caretaker’s  house,  of 
four  rooms,  is  provided  upon  a portion  of  the 
site  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The  whole  of 
the  buildings  are  executed  in  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  slated  roof.  A bell-turret  is 
placed  over  the  main  schoolroom  roof.  The 


buildings  have  been  carried  out  at  a cost  of 
about  7,300?.,  by  Messrs.  White  & Sproat,  con- 
tractors, of  Blyth.  Messrs.  Walker  & Emley 
wore  the  contractors  for  the  hot-water  appa- 
ratus and  ventilation  ; and  Mr.  Lowes  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Smethwich. — The  Smethwick  and  Harborne 
School  Board  has  commenced  tho  erection  of 
new  schools  on  a piece  of  land  forming  the 
corner  of  Ballott-street  and  Corbett-street,  near 
the  Windmill,  Smethwick.  The  buildiug,  when 
complete,  will  accommodate  722  children,  and 
will  have  large  class-rooms  for  boys,  girls,  in- 
fants,  and  babies  respectively.  It  will  be  ven- 
tilated with  a series  of  ventilation  shafts,  which 
will  bo  carried  into,  and  have  their  outlet 
through,  the  tower,  proposed  to  be  built  on  tho 
eastern  corner  of  the  structure,  and  Haden’s 
system  of  heating  will  he  adopted.  A suitable 
teachers’  residence  will  form  a separate  block 
building.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
Hartley,  of  Birmingham,  who  will  carry  out  the 
works,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 

T.  C.  & J.  P.  Sharp,  of  Cherry-street,  Birming- 
bam,  the  architects  to  the  Board. 

Sowood. — The  flrst  sod  of  tho  excavations  for 
the  foundations  of  a new  school  at  Sowood,  for 
the  Stainland  School  Board,  has  been  cut. 
The  school  is  intended  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  171  boys  and  100  infants.  The  front  of 
tho  building  will  face  the  turnpike-road  leading 
from  Stainland  to  Oublane.  The  roof  of  the  build- 
ing is  pointed,  and  the  front  elevation  shows  two 
gables,  one  at  each  end,  having  a pointed 
traceried  window  in  tho  centre  of  each  gable, 
the  entrance  for  the  girls  and  infants  being  near 
tho  centre,  over  which  is  a belfry  and  turret. 
Adjoining  the  school,  at  tho  east  end,  is  tho 
master’s  house.  Tho  following  aro  the  con- 
tracts:— Mason’s  work,  Mr.  B.  Edwards,  Stain- 
land, 1,250?. ; joiner’s,  Mr.  James  Holroyd,  Stain- 
laud,  375?.  IGs. ; plumber  and  glazier’s,  Mr. 
Joseph  Aspiuall,  Ellaud,  102;  plasterer  and 
slater's,  Mr.  S.  Collins,  Stainland,  293?.  ISs. ; 
heating  apparatus,  Mr.  R.  P.  Stafford,  Halifax, 
50?. ; painter’s,  Mr.  B.  Brook,  Lindley,  16?.  15b.  ; 
ironfouuder’s,  Mr.  James  Dyson,  71. ; and  laud, 
370?.  Mr.  C.  F.  L.  Horsfall,  Halifax,  is  the 
architect. 

Felsted. — Plans  for  now  schools  about  to  he 
erected  by  the  Foisted  and  Rayno  (united  dis- 
tricts) School  Board  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Pertwee,  architect,  Chelmsford,  aud  approved 
by  the  Education  Department.  Messrs.  Par- 
menter  & Gosset  have  obtained  tho  contract. 

Qreasley. — New  schools,  erected  by  tho 
Greaslcy  School  Board,  were  opened  at  Hill-top 
on  the  16th  inst.  They  have  been  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  between  5.00U?.  and  6,000?.,  from  tho 
designs  of  Mr.  Sutton,  architect  to  the  Board. 
The  site  of  tho  schools  nod  playgrounds  is 
an  acre  in  extent,  and  being  at  the  junction  of 
two  roads,  the  buildings  have  been  erected  so 
as  to  take  a doable  frontage,  the  boys’  school 
extending  along  one  road,  tho  girl.s’  along  tho 
other,  while  the  infants’  department  projects 
into  the  angle  between  the  other  two,  towards 
the  rear.  Tho  schools  will  accommodate  550 
children,  200  boys,  200  ghds,  and  150  infants, 
allowing  10  feet  of  space  for  each  child. 
There  is  a dado  of  white  enamelled  bricks 
around  the  whole  of  the  interior,  with  an  orna- 
mental border.  Tho  builders  were  Messrs. 
Coxon  & Donnelly. 

Bagillt. — New  schools  erected  at  Bagillt  by 
the  Holywell  School  Board,  have  been  opened. 
The  buildings,  which  have  cost  6,000?.,  are 
planned  to  accommodate  500  children — 145  boys, 
145  girls,  and  210  infanta.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  John  Hill  (Hill,  Grylls,  & Wilcocks,  London), 
and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Thomas  Hughes  & 
Son,  Holywell. 

Stratton  St.  Margaret. — New  schools  at  Gorse- 
hill,  erected  by  the  Stratton  St.  Margaret  School 
Board,  have  been  opened.  The  schools  are 
situate  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  main  road 
leading  from  Swindon  to  Blunsdon,  at  the  end 
of  a street  known  as  Avening-street,  on  a plot 
of  land  one  acre  and  a half  in  extent  purchased 
by  the  Board.  The  schools  are  a one-story 
building,  and  are  fitted  up  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  450  children — boys,  girls,  and  infants. 
The  lavatories  and  other  oflices  have  all  been 
fitted  up  byMessrs.Macfarlane&Co.jOf  Glasgow. 
Whitwell’s  patent  grates  are  used  in  all  the 
rooms.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  yards, 
opposite  the  boys’  school,  the  master’s  house  is 
erected.  The  whole  of  the  works  were  designed 
by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Read  and  W.  Drew,  joint  archi- 
tecta  to  the  Board,  and  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Wiltshire,  builder,  of  Swindon.  The  build- 
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in"  contract  was  4,150L,  and  other  expenses  for 
land,  &c.,  about  030L,  or  nearly  101.  10s.  per 
head  of  accommodation  provided. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Scarhorough. — The  corner  and  memorial  stones 
of  a new  Wesleyan  Sunday  School  and  lecture- 
hall,  in  conuexiou  with  Queen-street  Wesleyan 
chapel,  have  been  laid.  The  new  building; 
will  be  situate  at  the  north  end  of  the  chapel, 
with  which  it  will  harmuuiso,  being  of  red 
brick,  with  stoue  dressings.  On  the  ground- 
floor  will  bo  provided  five  class-rooms,  average 
sizo  15  ft.  by  ll-  ft.,  and  an  infants’  school- 
room, 37  ft.  by  19  ft.,  all  opening  on  to  the 
contrul  entrance.  The  largo  room  will  nfford 
sitting  accommodation  for  over  600  adults. 
The  contractors  arc  : — Eor  brick,  stoue,  slating, 
and  plastering  work,  Prancis  Bastiman;  for 
wood  work,  Thomas  BTctcher  ; for  plumbing  and 
ironwork,  Whittaker  Brothers;  and  for  paint- 
ing, Francis  Thompson,  all  of  Scai'borough. 
O’lie  contracts  amount  to  about  1,8001.  The 
work  is  being  executed  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  William  Watson, 
architect,  Wakefield. 

Woodborovgh. — The  new  schools  of  “Wood’s 
Foundation,’'  at  Woodborougli,  have  been  com- 
pleted and  opened.  The  schools  are  situated 
on  the  road  leading  from  Woodborougli  village 
to  Lambley,  and  the  block  comprises  a large 
schoolroom  in  the  centre,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
a house  for  tlie  master  of  the  school,  and  on  the 
other  by  a spacious  class-room,  behind  which 
is  an  infant  school,  the  rear  being  occupied  by 
playgrounds  and  the  necessary  outhouses. 
Exteriorly,  the  new  buildings  may  be  described 
as  in  tbe  Tudor  style.  The  windows  are  open- 
sashed,  and  the  schools  are  ventilated  on  Tobin’s 
system.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  150 
children;  the  largo  school-room  being -10  ft.  by 
20  fc.  Ml*.  W.  B.  Saunders  is  tho  arcliitect,  and 
Messrs.  Tyres,  jun.,  and  W.  D.  Smith,  the 
builders. 

HTueftesfer.  — Mr.  Thos.  Stopher,  architect, 
has  prepared  plans  for  the  intended  new  “ Win- 
chester Modern  School.”  Tho  stylo  selected  is 
“ English  Domestic,”  and,  including  a master’s 
house,  the  buildings  have  a frontage  to  the 
south  nearly  250  ft.  long,  broken  by  two  gables, 
and  a rectangular  embattled  tower  over  the 
j)rincipal  school  entrance,  tho  rest  of  the  eleva- 
tion showing  two  stories  in  height,  with  a pro- 
vision for  future  dormitories  if  required.  The 
external  walls  are  to  be  of  faced  and  squared 
flint,  with  red  brick  quoins  and  dressings  of  that 
material  and  of  stone.  Two  bay  windows, — 
one  over  the  othei*, — lighting  assistant  masters’ 
rooms,  project  from  the  tower  face,  and  on  each 
side  in  tho  two  stories  of  the  main  portion  of 
the  building  are  three  double-mulliuncd  windows 
with  segmental  heads,  and  the  windows  in  tho 
gables  are  of  tho  same  character.  The  internal 
arrangements  include  on  the  ground  floor  six 
class-rooms  20  ft.  by  IG  ft.  G in,,  a dining-room, 
apparently  admirably  lighted  from  the  east  and 
west,  51  ft.  by  24  ft.  and  16  ft.  high.  This  is 
also,  for  the  present,  to  be  the  schoolroom. 

Bamboroiigh. — A new  school  building  which 
has  been  erected  by  the  trustees  of  Lord  Crewe’s 
Charity  in  tho  village  of  Bamborough,  has  been 
opened.  It  will  accommodate  150  children.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  John  Henry,  Durham ; Mr. 
Carse,  Amble,  was  tho  builder ; Mr.  Adam 
Gordon,  North  Sunderland,  did  the  joiner  work  ; 
and  Mr.  William  Ramsay,  North  Sunderland, 
the  painting. 

Pontcloxun. — The  foundation-stone  of  new 
schools  has  been  laid  here.  Mr.  R.  Williams,  of 
Llantrisant,  is  tho  contractor,  and  the  cost  of 
the  building  is  to  be  500J.,  exclusive  of  fittings. 
Mr.  Burnett  is  clerk  of  the  works. 

Ellesmere. — An  influential  meeting  has  been 
held  at  Market  Drayton  in  support  of  the  Church 
of  England  Public  Boarding  School  about  to  be 
built  at  Ellesmere.  It  was  stated  that  the 
school  is  to  be  begun  forthwith;  that  the  roads 
to  the  site  are  completed  ; that  the  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  limited  to  50,0001. ; and  that 
it  will  bo  built  for  500  boarders. 

Tatenhill. — A new  school  for  this  parish, 
erected  by  voluntary  subscription,  was  formally 
opened  on  the  13th  inst.  The  building  was 
erected  by  Messrs.  Lowe  & Sons,  Burton-on- 
Trent. 

Llansaintffraid. — A new  national  school  has 
been  opened  here.  Tbe  land  was  given  out  of 
the  glebe  by  the  vicar,  and  the  landowners, 
resident  and  non-resident,  contributed  liberally 


The  farmers  carried  materials  to  the  site  with 
great  willingne.ss.  Mr.  Hurst,  of  Welshpool, 
was  the  architect;  and  ilr.  Pickstock,  of  Here- 
ford, the  contractor. 

Inverness. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
“ high  school  ” for  luveriiess  has  been  laid.  The 
school  is  situated  on  the  lands  of  Abertavf, 
Kingsmiil-road.  lb  is  designed  by  Mr.  llbind, 
architect,  and  will  cost  about  G,000L 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Northarnpton. — The  west  window  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre’s Church,  Northauipton,  is  to  be  filled  with 
stained  glass,  the  gift  of  Mr.  William  Colledge, 
churchwarden,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  H.  Colledge, 
as  a memorial  of  their  late  father.  Mr.  Hard- 
man is  to  be  commissioned  with  the  work. 

Lenminster. — In  tho  year  1863  it  was  pro- 
posed to  effect  a thorough  restoration  of  the 
venerable  priory  church  of  Sb.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  Leominster,  and  for  this  purpose  a com- 
mittee was  formed  to  consult  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A,,  upon  the  subject.  After  a thorough 
survey,  he  estimated  the  cost  at  upwards  of 
15,0001.,  and  in  Maj',  1864,  the  work  was  com- 
menced, with  the  Norman  navo  and  aisle,  and 
north  end  of  tho  church.  A second  committee 
has  recently  been  formed,  with  a view  to  the ! 
restoration  of  the  south  side  of  this  flue  old 
pile,  and  also  to  fill  with  stained  glass  the  noble 
central  window  of  the  west  side;  the  latter 
being  a memorial  to  a member  of  the  Arkwright 
family.  This  window  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  and  consists  of  seven  lights,  with  tracery 
work,  measuring  altogether  about  40  ft.  high. 
Last  year  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich  and 
London,  were  selected  to  prepare  a design, 
representing  in  tho  centre,  compartments  scenes 
from  tho  life  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the 
patrons  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  outer  divisions 
the  twelve  Apostles.  As,  however,  the  expense 
of  painting  the  whole  of  this  window  was 
beyond  the  present  means  of  the  committee,  the 
centre  portion  only  has  been  so  far  executed, 
and  was  lately  erected,  the  whole  of  the  stone- 
work having  been  completely  restored  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Lcomin.ster. 

H’clZou’. — A painted  window  is  about  to  bo 
placed  in  the  cliancel  of  Wei  low  Church,  in 
memory  of  tho  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Ward,  of  Wellow 
Hall.  The  window  is  to  be  executed  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Kempe,  Loudon. 

jRoefc  Ferry. — At  St.  Anne’s  (R.C.)  Church, 
Rock  Ferry,  on  the  15th  inst.,  a new  stained- 
glass  window,  which  has  been  erected  over  the 
altar  by  Messrs.  Rowland  & Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
was  unveiled.  The  window  is  circular.  The 
figure  of  St.  Anne  is  the  centre-piece,  and 
among  the  scenes  depicted  are  the  Last  Supper, 
tho  Resurrection,  tho  Ascension,  Sb.  John 
Baptising  Our  Saviour,  and  also  a figure  of  the 
Virgin.  The  cost  was  1601. 

Antu'erp. — The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians 
have  lately  presented  to  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp 
a stained-glass  window,  designed  by  M.  Van  der 
Ouderau,  and  executed  in  Antwerp  by  MM. 
Auguste  St.alins  and  Alphonse  Janssens.  In 
tho  centre  of  the  window  is  represented  the 
Virgin,  patroness  of  Antwerp,  with  St.  Joseph, 
patron  saint  of  Belgium,  surrounded  by  angels  ; 
beneath,  the  various  Belgiau  provinces  are  repre- 
sented by  their  patrou  saints  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  The  upper  part  of  the  window  is  occu- 
pied with  the  Royal  arms,  ciphers,  and  devices 
of  their  Majesties  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
aud  round  the  edge  of  the  window  are  tho  various 
qiiarterings  of  the  King  and  Queen. 


VARIORUM. 

“ The  Arts  of  Writing,  Reading,  and  Speaking : 
Letters  to  a Law  Student,”  by  Edward  W.  Cox, 
Serjeant-at-law  (10,  Wellington -street),  has 
obtained  the  circulation  it  well  deserved,  and 
we  find  on  our  table  a copy  of  the  third  edition, 
revised  and  corrected.  It  is  easier,  as  Portia 
says,  to  tell  twenty  people  what  they  should  do 
than  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  the 
teaching;  still,  no  one  who  wishes  to  excel  in 
the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  aud  speaking  can 
possibly  study  Serjeant  Cox’s  little  volume,  with 
a desire  to  learn,  without  great  and  lasting 
benefit.  It  is  a most  valuable  work,  and,  so  far 
from  being  confined  to  law  students,  ought  to  be 

made  a school-book  throughout  the  country. 

“Nelson”  is  the  title  of  “a  play  in  four  acts, 
and  a tableau,”  by  Emilia  Aylmer  Blake,  now 
Mrs.  Aylmer-Guwing,  published  by  Chapman  k 
Hall.  Mis.  Gowiog  is  the  author  of  several 
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acted  plays,  and  shows  in  “Nelson”  a full  j 
knowledge  of  the  exigencies  of  the  stage.  The  i| 
play  written  mainly  in  blank  verse,  avoids  the  j 
“stilts,”  and  if  set  forth  by  able  exponents,  ( 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  successful  in  the  , 
theatre.  It  deals  mainly  with  tho  time  when  ?] 
Nelson  was  in  and  off  Naples,  and  ends  with  a i 

tableau  from  West’s  picture  of  his  death. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  at  all  events,  usually  obtain  the  ij 
best  available  men  for  the  works  they  publish.  i| 
Their  “ New  Testament  Commentary  for  English  j 
Readers  ” is  edited  by  Dr.  Ellicott,  Bishop  of  .j 
Gloucester  aud  Bristol,  and  tho  first  volume  i) 
now  published  contains  the  Gospel  according  to  :i 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  aud  St.  Luke,  by  the  i. 
Rov.  Lr.  Plumptrc,  aud  the  Gospel  according  to  , 
St.  John,  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Watkins,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic  aud  Moral  Philosophy  in 
King’s  College,  London.  It  makes  a handsome  i, 
volume,  and  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  by 
the  large  class  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  to 
whom  it  is  addressed. 


Ifltstcditntcr. 

Commiitatiou  of  Tithes. — The  Act  just 
I passed  to  amend  and  further  to  extend  tho  Acts  ■ 
fur  tho  Commutation  of  Tithes  in  England  and  > 
Wales  has  been  issued.  In  all  cases  where  land  ' 
charged  with  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes  is  . 
taken  for  the  building  of  a church,  chapel,  or 
other  place  of  public  worship,  the  making  of  a : 
cemetery,  tho  erection  of  a school  under  the  ( 
Elementary  Education  Act,  the  erection  of  a ; 
town-hall,  court  of  as.size,  lunatic  asylum,  hos-  ; 
pital,  or  any  other  building  used  for  public  pur-  • 
poses,  or  in  carrying  out  any  improvements  ■ 
under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  1875,  the  > 
formation  of  any  sewage-farm  under  the  pro*  ■ 
visions  of  the  Sanitary  Acts,  or  the  construction  r 
of  any  sowers  or  sewage  works,  or  any  gas  or  i 
water  works,  the  persons  to  carry  out  such  I 
works  arc,  so  soon  as  they  are  in  possession  of  • 
the  land,  and  before  tho  land  is  applied  to  any  ^ 
of  tho  purposes  mentioned,  to  aj>ply  to  the  i 
Tithe  Commissioners  to  order  the  redem[)tion  of  i 
tbe  rent-charge  for  a sum  of  money  equal  to  ■ 
twenty-five  times  the  amount  thereof,  to  bo  paid  i 
within  tho  time  tobe  fixed  by  tho  Commissioners,  s 
Tho  existing  powers  in  tho  recited  Acts  from  the  ' 
7th  Will.  IV.  are  to  apply  to  tho  present  statute  ; 
and  with  reference  to  the  exchange  of  tho  glebe  ; 
lands  for  other  lands,  the  provisions  are  to  be  i 
deemed  to  authorise  any  spiritual  person  (clergy-  • 
man)  to  exchange  fui*  lands  or  for  tithe  rent-  .. 
charge  any  annual  payment  or  auginentationa  i 
belonging  to  him  in  right  of  his  benefice,  and  ; 
charged  upon  or  payable  out  of  any  land  or  i 
tithe  rent-charge. 

Study  of  Archjeology. — Mr.  Percy  Gardner  i 
writes: — I am  glad  to  see  that  the  claims  of  I 
classical  archaeology  upon  English  scholars  have  ( 
found  so  able  an  advocate  as  Professor  Jebb,  a ■ 
name  likely  to  carry  weight  at  the  Universities.  . 
Mr.  Jebb  proposes  as  a remedy  for  the  indiffer-  • 
ence  to  and  ignorance  of  archecology  which  r 
characterise  England  as  compared  with  Conti-  • 
nental  nations,  the  establishment  of  schools  at  I 
Athens  and  Rome  like  those  already  established  I 
there  by  France  and  Germany.  But  it  would  be  ; 
useless  to  set  men  to  study  archaiology  unless  : 
that  study  is  to  lead  to  something.  In  Ger- 
many every  University  has  its  Professor  of  1 
Classical  Archaeology  ; in  France  the  Academy  j 
opens  its  doors  freely  to  men  who  distinguish 
themselves  in  the  study.  In  England,  what  is  : 
there  to  be  had  by  the  study  of  archmology  ? ! 
The  Cambridge  professorship  is,  I believe,  worth  : 
lOOZ.  a year.  I do  not  know  of  any  other  pro-  ■ 
fessorship  in  the  subject  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  examinations  at  both  Oxford  and  Cam-  • 
bridge  are  philological  and  philosophical,  and  a ; 
knowledge  of  ancient  life  and  art  goes  for  : 
nothing.  Yet  a very  successful  Cambridge  tutor  i 
told  me  that  his  one  greatest  difficulty  was  to 
persuade  his  men  of  the  reality  of  ancient  life, 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  men  and 
women,  not  poppets  or  counters.  And  this  is  • 
just  the  feeling  which  can  be  produced  only  by  i 
travelling  in  the  scenes  of  ancient  history,  or  i 
studying  the  art  remains  of  antiquity. 

Tlie  “ Stanley  ” SasR  Opener  and 
Fastener  has  received  “Honourable  Mention” 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1878,  class  66.  We  i 
have  already  spoken  well  of  this  invention.  i 
Practical  experience  of  it  for  several  mouths 
since  would  lead  us  to  strengthen  the  testimony  ; 
, we  gave  in  its  favour. 
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Westminster  as  it  Will  Be.  — “ The 

Guilder  contains  a plan  showing  the  Westminster 
f the  future.  It  certainly  presents  many  inte- 
esting  features,  and  its  general  characteristics 
re  justified  both  by  the  importance  of  the  posi- 
ion  and  the  several  improvements  which  are 
ither  now  in  course  of  being  carried  out  or  pro- 
acted.  One  of  the  most  important  alterations 
?ill  be  the  setting  back  of  the  entire  block  of 
ouses  on  the  western  side  of  Parliament-street, 
aaking  the  roadway  run  on  in  a line  with  the 
resent  Foreign  Office.  This  will  be  partly 
auaed  by  the  taking  by  the  Government  of  the 
ntire  block  of  buildings  between  Parliament- 
treet  and  the  park.  King-street  will  thus  be 
.bolisbed,  but  Delahay-street,  slightly  altered, 

3 proposed  to  be  retained  ; and  a very  ancient 
louse,  said  to  once  belong  to  Judge  Jefferies,  is 
lot  to  come  down.  The  new  Great  George- 
treet  will  become  the  home  of  Government 
iffices,  and  palatial  buildings  form  a fitting 
ipproach  to  Westminster  Palace  from  St. 
James’s  Park.  Regret  is  expressed  that  the 
Lquarium  must  remain,  as  the  architectural 
lelongings  of  the  building  are  not  in  accordance 
vith  that  of  the  Abbey  and  Palace.  Queen 
kjmo’s  Mansions  find  no  favour  with  the  writer, 
ind  a broad  street  is  proposed  where  now  Tothill- 
itroet  exists.  The  hospital  it  is  proposed  to 
•etain,  and  the  Stationery  Office,  but  the  old 
Juildhall  is  to  go,  forming  on  its  site  a grand 
)lace  or  square,  and,  to  complete  the  picture, 
he  towers  of  the  Abbey  are  to  be  altered  and 
)artly  rebuilt.  Then  the  New  Law  Courts  will 
sause  the  existing  dens  next  to  Westminster  Hall 

0 be  removed,  and  thus  considerable  space  will 
)e  obtained  in  this  locality.  South  of  the  Par- 
iament  Houses  it  is  proposed  to  put  a campo 
unto,  and,  taking  down  the  houses  on  the  oppo- 
lite  side  of  Abingdon-street,  the  street  is 
videned.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  altered 
listrict  is  now  composed  of  wharf-factories  and 
)uilding8  of  a very  poor  and  neglected  character, 
md  it  is  boldly  proposed  to  clear  the  entire 
ipace  and  create  another  but  handsomer  Eaton- 
iqnare,  with  some  other  alterations  towards  the 
Pimlico  end.  The  entire  area  from  the  park  to 
he  river  is  laid  out  in  a very  admirable  manner. 
IVe  have  no  doubt,  could  the  scheme  become  a 
•act,  that  it  would  not  only  be  a considerable 
mprovement  both  as  far  as  health  and  con- 
renienceare  concerned,  but  it  would  be  eminently 

1 paying  speculation,  and  worthy  the  attention 
)f  those  building  capitalists  who  in  many  cases 
)ink  fabulous  sums  quite  away  from  centres  of 
population.” — Metropolitan. 

Alleged  Failure  of  Concrete  Drain- 
pipes.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bournemouth 
Commissioners,  the  Sanitary  Committee  pre- 
aented  two  reports  stating,  in  effect,  that  many  of 
the  concrete  pipes  being  used  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Stickland,  in  the  new  drainage  works, 
were  broken,  or  had  become  broken  since  being 
laid,  and  recommending  that  no  more  of  them 
be  used.  It  was  also  alleged,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
reports,  that  many  of  the  pipes  are  so  porous 
that  they  will  allow  of  the  intermixture,  by 
percolation,  of  the  sewage  and  subsoil  water. 
In  answer  to  these  charges,  a letter  was  read 
from  the  manufacturers  of  the  pipes,  Messrs. 
Sharp,  Jones,  & Co,,  maintaining  that  the  pipes 
are  not  defective,  either  as  to  material  or  manu- 
facture, and  that  the  sewer  “ has  failed  under 
conditions  that  would  tend  to  destroy  any 
ordinary  sewer,  brick  or  pipe.”  Messrs.  Sharp 
remind  the  Commissioners  that  when  it  was 
first  proposed  to  use  the  pipes,  an  expert  of  the 
Commissioners’  own  choosing  (Mr.  Henry  Reid) 
was  called  in,  and  reported  very  favourably  as 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  pipes.  In  conclusion, 
they  say,  “We  have  engaged  two  engineers  of 
well-known  standing  to  make  a thorough  inves- 
tigation on  our  behalf,  and  we  must  inform  the 
Board  that  we  shall  resist  to  the  utmost,  and  at 
all  costs,  any  attempted  impeachment  of  these 
pipes,  and  more  especially  so  upon  a false  issue.” 
The  Commissioners,  for  their  part,  have  also 
resolved  to  request  “ two  qualified  engineers  ” 
to  report  upon  the  matter. 

St.  Bride’s,  Fleet-street. — The  outer  ves- 
tibnle,  which  has  been  completed  within  the 
last  few  days,  has  been  laid  down  with  marble, 
principally  in  black  and  white  squares  laid 
diagonally.  In  the  centre  of  the  vestibule  is  a 
star  in  a circle,  formed  of  black,  white,  and 
dove  marble,  with  a centre  of  Panderma  (Turk- 
ish) marble.  The  repaving  of  the  inner  vesti- 
bule, in  which  the  same  material  is  used,  has 
been  commenced. 


The  Chapel  on  Eiocliester  Bridge  — The 
demolition  of  the  Bridge  Chamber  at  Rochester 
Bridge  has  led  to  the  opening  up  of  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  chapel  of  Alle  Solven,  or  All 
Souls,  the  existence  of  which  was  well  known  to 
antiquaries,  although  what  remained  of  the 
ancient  edifice  was  entirely  hidden  by  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  a portion  of  the  chapel  being, 
until  very  recently,  a dwelling-house.  The 
whole  of  tho  walls  of  the  chapel,  up  to  what  once 
was  the  roof,  are  now  visible,  together  with  por- 
tions of  the  oak  beams,  while  near  where  the 
altar  formerly  stood  has  been  found  a piscina. 
The  main  entrance  through  the  porch,  which 
still  stands,  is  in  a perfect  state,  while  the  stone 
mouldings  of  the  door  and  windows,  and  portions 
of  the  pointed  arches,  may  still  be  traced.  The 
chapel  of  All  Souls  was  founded  by  Sir  John 
do  Cobham  (who,  with  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  was 
the  founder  of  the  ancient  bridge  over  the  Med- 
way at  Rochester),  and  was  built  in  1399  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  then  prevailing  custom  of 
building  chapels  near  bridges,  and  was  intended 
primarily  for  the  use  of  travellers  crossing  the 
bridges.  The  restoration  of  the  ancient  chapel 
is  spoken  of. 

Building  Bye-Laws  for  Kingston-upon- 
Thames.  — Tho  Kingston  Town  Council  has 
postponed  for  two  months  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  new  bye-laws,  as  submitted  by  the 
Joint  General  Purposes  and  Improvement  Com- 
mittees. Councillor  Bussell  said  these  bye- 
laws appeared  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  set 
that  ever  were  framed.  For  instance,  No.  30 
ran  thus, — “ A person  who  shall  erect  a new 
building  shall  not  place  in  any  party  wall  of 
such  building  any  bond  timber,  or  any  plate, 
block,  brick,  or  plug  of  wood.”  How  a man 
was  to  put  up  a party-wall  without  a brick  ho, 
for  the  life  of  him,  could  not  understand.  The 
Mayor  said  be  had  in  committee  raised  the  same 
objection,  but  it  was  not  a brick  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  What  was  meant  was  a 
“ brick  of  wood.”  builder  would  know 

that,  but  the  clause  would  be  likely  to  prove 
somewhat  ambiguous  to  what  is  called  “ tho 
legal  mind.”3 

Discovery  of  Ancient  Remains  in  the 
City. — During  the  demolition  of  houses  which 
is  taking  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  Lu<lgate-hill,for  improvements  designed 
by  the  Corporation  of  London,  distinct  remains 
have  been  discovered  of  a massive  wall  running 
in  the  direction  of  north. west-by-west.  A daily 
contemporary  says, — “A  spacious  area  is  being 
cleared  at  tho  back  of  Ludgate-square,  and  one 
block  of  the  wall  occupies  several  yards  near 
Creed-lane.  The  materials  are  Kentish  rag- 
stone, flints,  and  chalk,  tho  well-known  courses 
of  tiles  forming  layers  at  intervals.”  Wo  failed 
to  discover  any  wall  displaying  these  bonding 
courses  ; we  found,  however,  a length  of  rubble 
wall  of  considerable  antiquity,  without  the  bond- 
courses,  and  which  the  workmen  have  consider, 
able  difficulty  in  destroying. 

The  Awards  at  the  Paris  Exhibition . — 
The  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  an  illustrated 
weekly  review,  gives  in  its  number  for  Sep- 
tember 19th  (No.  27)  a list  of  the  prizes  and 
medals  awarded  to  English  exhibitors,  exclusive 
of  the  Art  Section.  It  occupies  twelve  pages 
of  the  review,  and  must  have  cost  much  labour, 
as  no  official  list  has  yet  been  published.  It  is 
rnmoured,  we  hope  untruly,  that  numerous 
awards  to  exhibitors  have  been  made  since  the 
juries  broke  up. 

City  of  London  CoUege,  52,  Leadenhall- 
street. — The  Michaelmas  term  will  commence 
on  the  7fcb  of  October.  There  are  Technical, 
Drawing,  Machine,  and  Building  Construction 
classes,  under  Mr.  Henry  Adams.  The  syllabus 
of  class-work  reads  well.  Students  in  these 
classes  are  eligible  for  a number  of  prizes.  _A 
class  in  land-surveying  will  be  commenced  in 
November. 

Fall  of  a Wall  at  Plymouth  Theatre.— 

Great  alarm  was  caused  at  Plymouth  by  the 
sudden  fall  of  a large  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
theatre,  which  is  being  rebuilt  after  destruction 
by  fire.  A mass,  40  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  high, 
without  any  warning,  fell  bodily ; but  the 
workmen  having  just  left  work,  no  one  was 
injured. 

Buildings  for  Ipswich.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Ipswich  Town  Council,  it  was  decided  to 
build  a museum,  school  of  art,  and  a free 
library,  at  a cost  of  8,1001.,  and  also  to  erect  a 
hospital  for  patients  suffering  from  infectious 
disease,  at  an  outlay  of  3,6001. 


Working  Men’s  College. — A free  library 
and  reading-room  will  be  opened  on  the  let  of 
October  next  at  the  Working  Men’s  College, 
143,  Upper  Kennington-lane.  Professor  Huxley 
will  give  a lecture  early  in  October  at  a general 
meeting  to  be  held  as  a formal  opening  of  the. 
new  premises  of  the  college. 

The  Conservative  Land  Society. — Mr. 
Charles  Belton,  who  has  been  accountant  to  the 
Conservative  Land  Society  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  to  the  United  Land  Company  ever 
since  its  formation,  has  been  appointed  secre- 
tary to  both  the  Society  and  Company,  in  place 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Ashdown. 

Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti* 
tution,  Southampton-huildings,  Chancery- 
lane. — The  fifty-sixth  session  of  this,  the  parent 
Institution,  commenced  this  week,  One  hundred 
classes  meet  weekly  in  various  subjects.  A new 
laboratory  has  been  erected  during  the  recess. 

Carlisle. — The  City  and  District  Banking 
Company  are  about  to  erect  new  branch  offices 
at  Brampton  and  Haltwbiatle,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Hetherington  & Oliver,  architects, 
Carlisle. 

A New  Cathedral  Church  (R  C.)  is  to  be 
bnilt  at  Oban,  N.B.,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Pugin,  Ashlin,  Pugin,  architects. 


TENDERS 

Accepted  for  alteratione  to  Iliudpool-road  Congre- 
gational Churcb,  Barrow-in-Furiiess.  Mr,  Howard  Eyane, 
architect:— 

Bothwell  (plumber,  painter,  &c.)  . £120  0 0 

Eclaall  (escayator,  bricklayer,  and 

aapbaitcr) 64  0 0 

Ecclea  (amith  and  founder)  45  1-1  6 

Ormandy  (carpenter  and  joiner)  ...  15  10  0 

Bualiby  (mason) 6 14  9 


For  alterations  to  City  Scotch  Storoa,  Knightrider- 
street,  E.C.  Messrs.  Pain  & Clark,  architects 

Judd  (accepted)  £255  17  0 

For  the  erection  of  Infant  School,  East  Oakley,  Basing- 
stoke, for  tho  Wooton  and  Tadley  School  Board.  Mr. 
James  Gibson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Mussellwhito  £104  0 0 

Stephens  & Bestow 485  0 0 

Batton 475  0 0 

Groome  419  0 0 

Wyeth  ifc  Garrett 411  0 0 

Goodall  (accepted)  400  12  8 

For  the  erection  of  stables  at  Uerman-road,  Old  Kent- 
road,  for  the  London  Tramways  Co.  Mr.  G.  Wade, 

architect : — „ 

Thompson £837  0 0 

Lang  & Co 667  0 0 

HolBday,  jim.  (accepted) 657  0 0 

For  shop  in  Cbatsworth-road,  Clapton-park,  for  Mr. 
Harding.  H.  Shaw,  architect 


Stamp  & Bowtle  ...  £1,087  0 

Jones  1,062  0 

Upson  926  0 

Shurmur 949  0 

Salmon  900  0 

Wood  695  0 


Allowance  for 
old  materials. 

0!  £65  0 0 

0 95  0 0 

0 25  0 0 

0 67  0 0 


60  0 0 


For  house,  St.  James- road.  Upper  Tooting,  for  Mr.  J. 
[iston:—  „ ^ , 

Downs  & Co.  accepted. 


For  warehouses,  Currier-street,  Oxford-street,  for 
lessrs.  Deed  & Sou.  Messrs.  Searle,  Son,  & Hayes, 
rchitecta : — _ , _ ^ , 

Downs  A Co.  accepted. 


For  erecting  building,  sinking  well,  ic.,  and  forming 
idee  oyer  erlek,  for  Ammonia  Works  Eainham,  Essex, 
r Mr  M Solomons.  Contract  No,  1.  Messrs.  Walter 
raves'  & Hulbert.  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 

bitmore&Kcnnard:- 

•Wood  £768  0 0 £70  0 6 

Years  4 Co;  : 765  0 0 69  0 0 

Jefferson 676  0 0 ^ 6 

Hunt  (accepted)  691  0 0 48  0 

For  works  at  public  baths,  &c..  St. 

:onards-on-Sea.  Messrs.  Cross,  Jeffery,  Skiller,  & Wells, 
chitects 


Additionil  Ironwork 


Rother  Ironwork  Company 

Fraser  Bros 

Tillotson •• 

Moreland  4 Son  

Bunnett  4 Co 

Alderton  4 Shrewsbury 

Measures  Bros 

Dawnay  

Gielgud  

Shaw  4 Co ••••• 

Homan  4 Rodgers  (accepted) 

JFinhhingt  lo  Skylig^s  to  Qentltmen'i  BMt. 

•r.  . 3 - £372  0 0 1 


£2,539  14  0 
2,293  0 0 
2,108  6 0 
1,971  14  0 
1,875  10  0 
1,863  18  0 

1.636  0 0 

1.637  0 O 
1,527  7 O 
1,500  0 0 
1,496  0 0 


Rodda  

Hughes  

Harman 

Cruttenden.. 

Parks  

Eldridge 

Vidler 

Howeil  4 Soi 


1 (accepted) 


190  10 
187  10  - 
171  10  0- 
167  12  0 
166  0 0 
1.59  0 0 
152  0 0 ! 
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For  alterations  at  Alesandra  TaTero,  Bow-street.  Mr. 
W.  Paice,  architect : — 

Bodein £32o  0 0 

Hockmg 160  0 0 

Bangs 160  0 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  painting,  &e..  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  Groat  Queen-street,  Lincoln's-iua-nolds,  for  Mr. 
Alfred  Best.  Mr.  John  Pugh,  surveyor; — 

Mocintosh  (accepted)  £91S  0 0 

For  patent  ventilators,  the  estimato  of  Messrs.  Verity 
Brothers  has  been  accepted. 

For  foandotions  np  to  line  of  ground  floor.  Municipal 
Offices,  Leeds.  Mr.  George  Corson,  architect : — 


Thornton £6,692  0 0 ! 

Wade  & Son  6,626  10  9J 

Plows  6,380  0 0 

HaU -1,840  0 0 

Ives  & Son 4,631  0 0 

Brier,  Son,  & Wilson 4,450  0 0 

Wfison  & Sons  4,390  0 0 

Franks  & Evans 4,3’JO  0 0 

Garland  4,290  0 0 

Whitaker  Bros 4,283  0 0 

Hannan  & Barber 4,256  0 0 

Bentley  & Burn 4,000  0 0 

Boothman  3,987  15  0 

Pickard  3,933  0 0 

Nicholson  & Son  3,893  0 0 

Armitage  & Hodgson  3,786  0 0 

Irwin  3,696  11  II 

LongleyBros 8,660  14  3 

Wood  (accepted)  3,600  0 0 ! 


or  Mr.  F.  Marsh.  Mr.  Aug.  E.  Hughes,  architect 

Higgs  & Hill  £8,940  0 0 

CoUs  & Son 8,630  0 0 

Simpson  & Son 8,602  0 0 

Grimwood  8,586  0 0 

Rider  8,478  0 0 

Williams  & Son 8,320  0 0 


For  new  stables,  for  tbe  London  General  Omnibus 
Company,  Lower  Clapton.  Mr.  Tosh,  architect : — 

North  £2,839  0 0! 

Berry  A Evans 2,376  0 0 

Anderton 2,300  0 0 

Wells  & Martin 2,295  0 0 

Larkin  & Son 2,192  0 0 

Hammond  2,100  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 2,005  0 0 

K.  & E.  Smith  2,000  0 0 

Hobem  1,990  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker 1,800  0 0 

Saw  1,714  0 0 

Lamper  & May 1,700  0 0 

Sherlin  1,683  0 0 

Wyse  1,674  0 0 

Crab 1,665  0 0 

Parker  A Crab  1,658  0 0 

Perkius  1,621  0 0 

Beal 1,618  0 0 ! 


aide,  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  for  Mr.  i.  Tennant.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Keates,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  — 

Hedfern  4^453  9 4 

Matthews  416  0 0 

Ellis  (accepted)  410  0 0 


For  new  conveniences  to  the  Bethesda  Chapel  Schools, 
Hanley,  Staffordshire,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Keates,  architect : — 

Elli.'i  £1-13  0 0 

Matthews  110  0 0 

Brereton  (accepted)  114  10  0 


For  alterations  at  premises,  Broadway,  Deptford  for 
Mr.  T.  Parry  (ezclusive  of  shop-front).  Mr.  Hunt,  jun., 
surveyor 

Thomas  £600  0 0 

Garlick  A Cain 690  0 0 

Slade  673  0 0 

Hubble  A Trott  629  0 0 

Rowe  (too  late) 625  0 0 

Thomas  (accepted)  499  18  6 


For  building  a new  wing  to  residence  in  St.  Marv’s. 

York,  for  Mr.  R.  Johnson  : — 

Jackson  A Speiicer  (brick,  stone, 

and  joiner's  work)  £299  0 0 

Dodgson  (slater)  34  is  0 

Dickinson  (plumber  and  glazier)...  4110  0 

Waud  (plasterer) 40  10  0 

Huggons  (tile  pavements) 26  0 0 

Thomas  (painter) 10  13  0 


For  rebuilding  the  Fox  Inn,  Holgate,  near  York,  for 
Mr.  Francis  Barlow:  — 

Barry  £1,060  0 0 

Biscomb  1,005  0 0 

Keswick  A Son 93  4 0 0 

Weatherley  (accepted)  930  0 0 

Harrison 876  0 0 

Simpson  834  0 0 

For  additions  to  Acomb  HaU,  for  Capt.  Starkey : — 

Keswick £116  12  0 

Harrison  (accepted)  113  0 0 

Accepted  for  new  warehouse.  North-street,  York,  for 
Mr,  E.  Sherwood; — 

Simpson  (bricklayer  and  plasterer)  £435  0 0 

Harrison  (carpenter  and  joiner)  ...  376  10  0 

Kilvington  (mason) 63  0 0 

Carlile  (slater)  62  10  0 

Shouksmith  (plumber  and  glazier)  40  0 0 

Arnitt  (painter)  10  18  0 

For  additions  to  three  farmsteads  on  Carlton  Towers 
Estate,  Selby,  for  Lord  Beaumont 

Jackson  Bros £250  0 0 

Shouksmith  (iron  spouting) 63  17  0 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  Christ  Church 
Parsonage,  Beckenham,  Kent,  lor  the  Rev.  J.  Welsh  Mr 
Charles  Fitzroy  DoU,  architect.  Quantities  auppUed  — ' 

Temple  A Forster £2  210  0 0 ' 

Sh^rburn  2,017  0 0 

1,966  0 0 

Graham  j ggy  q q 

1,890  0 0 

1 780  0 0 

1.775  0 0 

■Hooker 1,634  0 0 

nree  Souiesai  Poplar -1  notice  in  your  last  a tender 
from  Judd  A Hikings  for  the  erection  of  three  houses 
Md  shops  m Poplar.  The  partnership  between  Mr 
Hawkmga  and  myself  having  been  dissolved,  and  I alone 
lor  the  job.  I should  feel  obUged  if  you 

will  kindly  make  the  correction  in  your  next. — A.  S.jErrn. 
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BatB.  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quari-ies  and  Depute; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advi] 


Bath.  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHIAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Saws  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bbadfoed,  Yorkshire. 

London  Dep6t:  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Eaogsland. 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M,  STODART  & CO. 

Office  t 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mateadals 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk. rooms, 
granaries,  tan-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Greeu  Slates. — These  : 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and  I 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for  i 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car^  - 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 

Helliwell  Patent  System  of  Air  and  Water- 
tight Glazing  without  Putty  and  without  exposing  : 
any  outside  woodwork  to  paint,  and  New  System  . 
of  Covering  Roofs. 

The  fasteners  are  brass  or  copper.  The  : 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  glass  covers  the  : 
whole  of  the  woodwork,  and  only  the  small 
fastener  is  visible  ; therefore  the  Roof  is  inde-  • 
structible  and  outside  painting  unnecessary. 
The  squares  of  glass  can  be  easily  removed,  and  i 
the  whole  taken  out  and  cleaned  by  any  inei-  • 
perienced  person.  Breakage  is  impossible  except  : 
through  carelessness  or  accident. 

The  Glazing  is  more  aii'-tight  than  the  old  1 
putty  system,  yet  any  amount  of  ventilation  1 
can  be  given. 

Old  roofs  may  be  reglazed  on  this  principle,  , 
and  roofs  are  covered  with  slates  or  zinc  on  this  1 
system. 

Extract  from  " Buildinff  Neios.” 

“ Mr.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  of  Brighouse,  has  i 
recently  patented  and  introduced  a New  System  1 
of  Glazing  and  Covering  Roofs,  which  is  certainly  ' 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  1 
before ; and  it  will,  in  onr  opinion,  supersede  any  ' 
other  system  before  the  public.” 

Important  References  and  all  partioulars  from  i 
the  Patentee, 

T.  W.  HELLIWELL,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire  j 
And  19,  Parliament-street,  London. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. —DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS! 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. , 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.C. 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  Workmeo’a  EihibUloD,  Pi 

8e»age  In  the  TheiueB  

The  Aj-tlet  sad  Bis  Work ' 

The  PUuofort©  ArtUticelly  Considered.... 

A Piperheoger'B  Fectorj 

leoB  Promenade  Piers  

Scrm>  Ahusee  in  House  Furnitme  Manufacture 

Interior  Economy  of  the  OdJce 

A German  :^liw8y  Stot'lon 

Ely  : King's  School 

The  Glasgow  Building  T^e  I 

The  Carllol  Tower,  Newcastle : Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries 

Clargy  Houses  

Proposed  Lirerpool  Eye  and  Ear  Inflrmn'iT 

The  Choir-Screen.  Durham  Cathedral 

Ou  Sanitary  Co-speratlon  


On  ''ah^_ 

Impending  Calamities 

A Word  to  Trade  tTnlms  .... 

■Pork  Minster  

Tramway  Sleepers  

Sanitary  Fittings. 

A Concrete  Mixer  , 

I ftoman  Cement 

' "May  Ditferencee  of  Opinion 

Where  Is  the  City  Temple!  

Street  Improyements  In  the  Proyinoes 

Docks,  Harbours,  and  Piers  

btuveyorshlp Items  


the  Miuistry  of  Commerce  finally  removed  these 
objections  ; but  it  was  not  issued  till  May,  and 
the  exhibition  itself  could  not  be  opened  till 
June.  It  is  now  decided  that  all  objects  exhi- 
bited shall  be  protected  by  the  law  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  patented,  during  the 
time  of  the  exhibition  and  for  three  months 
afterwards.  The  exceptional  guarantee  thns 
offered  ■will  not  in  any  -way  interfere  with  the 
granting  of  a regular  patent  should  the  exhi- 
bitor ultimately  desire  to  obtain  this  protection. 
If,  however,  all  has  ended  well,  there  have  been, 
it  will  be  seen,  many  delays;  and,  for  a long 
time,  it  -was  very  doubtful  whether  the  exhibi 
tion  would  ever  be  held  at  all.  These  facts 
have  not  helped  to  render  the  show  particularly 
attractive,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  the 
results  without  taking  into  account  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  beset  the  promoters  of  this 
curious  exhibition.  It  is,  nevertheless,  welj 
worth  a visit,  and  it  is  important  to  know 
The  workmen’s  position  what  the  workmen,  unassisted  by  employers, 
is  an  anomalyin  France,  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  spite  of  the 
The  right  of  association  I opposition  they  at  first  met  from  the  Govern- 
is  not  yet  definitely  con-  j ment. 

On  entering  the  grounds  that  surround  the 
building,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  many  of  the 
objects  exhibited  are  of  direct  interest  to  the 
building  trades.  Thus,  M.  L.  Lefevre,  67,  Rue 
Piepus,  has  a system  of  glass  roofing  for  hot- 
houses, &c.,  fixed  without  the  assistance  of 
putty,  plaster,  or  any  sort  of  cement,  aud  which 
will  nevertheless  exclude  water.  This  consists 
of  a zinc  frame-work  on  which  the  glass  is  fitted. 
Wherever  a joint  occurs,  and  a slight  leakage 
might  result,  the  edge  of  the  frame  is  curled  up 
underneath  the  edge  of  the  glass,  so  as  to  form 
a little  gutter,  about  J in.  wide,  which  will 
drain  off  all  the  drops  that  may  filter  through. 
The  plan,  h:>wevcr,  is  inferior  to  some  patented 
in  England.  M.  Paul  Thue,  3,  Rue  Liuue, — we 
give  the  address,  for  these  are  not  tradesmen 
but  individual  workmen,  who,  for  the  most  part 
live  in  lodgings,  and  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
otherwise  to  fiud, — has  an  appliance  for  hold- 
ing slates  on  a vertical  roof.  This  is  a small 
wire  contrivance  which  stands  out  iu  the  form 
of  a Y.  The  tail  of  the  Y is  passed  between 
two  slates,  while  the  arms  stretch  out  over  the 
lower  aud  middle  portion  of  the  slate  above. 
Thus,  between  each  slate  a forked-shaped  grap- 
pling wire  protrudes,  to  be  pressed  down  upon 
and  to  bold  the  slate  placed  above.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  cannot 
fail  to  corrode  in  a comparatively  short  time 
these  small  wire  supports. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  garden  there 
is  au  ornamental  facade  and  colonnade  in  plaster, 
built  by  the  Plasterers’  Trade  Union,  to  demon- 
strate how  well  plaster  can  imitate  stone,  and 
more  particularly  to  demonstrate  the  ability 
with  which  the  workmen  can  utilise  these 
qualities.  Close  by,  M.  Francois  Perriere, 
mason,  45,  Avenue  de  la  Labourdonnaie,  has 
some  partitions  conceived  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  sound.  The  composition  with  which 
the  partitions  are  made  is  very  light,  and  gutta- 
percha piping  of  about  4 in.  in  diameter  is  used 


The  Jrorlcm^n's 
ExJiihiiion,  Paris. 

N a previons  occasion 'wo 
alluded  to  the  efforts 
made  by  the  working 
men  of  Prance  to  or- 
ganise an  exhibition 
which  should  be  purely 
representative  of  their 
class.  Applications 
were  made  for  space  to 
be  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  ; but 
the  movement  was 
viewed  with  great 
jealousy  by  the  autho- 
rities; at  least,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Gou- 
vernement  de  Combat. 


ceded.  Practically,  the 
police  does  not  now  in- 
terfere with  the  trade- 
unions  representing  the  members  of  one  par- 
ticular trade,  and  each  restricted  to  its  special 
locality ; but  directly  these  different  societies 
begin  to  associate,  tlien  the  authorities  take 
alarm  ; and,  availing  themselves  of  unrepealed 
laws  against  coalitions,  dissolve  these  too  ambi- 
tious societies.  A Workmen’s  Exhibition  would 
tend,  it  was  feared,  precisely  iu  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  would  facilitate  a federation  between 
the  ■various  trade-unious,  and  hence  the  opposi- 
tion which  has  impeded  the  Exhibition.  With 
the  advent,  however,  of  a more  liberal  form  of 
government,  these  susceptibilities  somewhat 
subsided;  and  a Workmen’s  Exhibition  was  not 
only  held,  but  actually  opened  by  a member  of 
the  Government,— the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  the  indefatigable  M.  Teisserenc 
de  Sort.  It  is  true  that  the  space  allotted  for 
the  Workmen’s  Exhibition  is  not  within  the  Exhi- 
bition grounds;  but  it  is  so  close  to  the  Porte 
Ripp,  the  principal  eutrauce,  that  it  can  be 
easily  visited  at  the  same  time  as  the  great  Ex- 
hibition. Nor  can  the  charge  for  admission, 
limited  to  the  trivial  sum  of  25  centimes,  have 
a deterrent  effect. 

The  structure,  we  must  confess,  is  plain.  It 
just  suffices  to  afford  shelter  for  the  exhibits; 
find,  barring  the  fact  that  it  has  been  built  by 
the  workmen  themselves,  without  any  middle- 
class  assistance,  it  has  no  further  feature  of 
interest.  Cn  the  other  hand,  we  must  make 
allowances  for  scarcity  of  funds.  The  Municipal 
Council  of  PariB  voted  2,0001.,  and  the  General 
Council  for  the  Departinonf.  of  the  Seine  voted 
8001. ; but  these  subsidies  could  not  go  far. 
Then  another  difficulty  arose.  A great  many 
workmen  were  anxious  to  exhibit  various  inven- 
tions, but  could  not  afford  the  money  to  secure 
letters  patent ; and  feared  that  their  ideas  would 
be  pirated  if  publicly  exposed.  A decree  from 


to  prevent  sound  travelling  through  the  par- 
tition. 

M.  Chevalier,  33,  Rue  de  Linne,  shows  some 
imitation  stone  which  is  worth  looking  at. 

Cn  entering  the  building  itself  by  the  central 
and  principal  door,  'wo  encounter  at  once  the 
political  colouring  •n’hich  the  workmen  could  not 
refrain  from  imparting  to  their  Exhibition.  A 
huge  square  stand  with  shelves  all  round  is  the 
central  ornament,  and  holds  the  most  attractive 
objects  in  the  Exhibition.  This  pyramid  of 
shelves  or  counters  culminates  in  a sort  of 
catafalque,  where  a ghastly  chalk  cast  of 
Raspail’s  head  rests  on  black  velvet.  Beside  it 
^ gigantic  crown  in  black  and  white  beads  com- 
memorates the  mourning  of  the  working  classes 
for  their  lost  friend  and  veteran  champion.  It 
bears  the  simple  inscription,  “ X Raspail,  les 
Cuvriers  de  Paris  reconnaissant.”  The  French 
have  often  been  accused  of  ingratitude,  of  for- 
getting the  good  men  they  have  lost ; any 
symptom  that  may  serve  to  contradict  this  un- 
favourable impreS'iou  should  be  welcomed,  even 
though  introduced  where  more  hopeful  and 
joyous  thoughts  should  be  engendered.  The 
thoughtful  French  workmen  do  not  pretend, 
however,  to  participate  in  the  proverbial  Gallic 
gaiety.  Their  position  is  fraught  with  anxiety 
and  humiliation.  There  is  not  a workman  in 
Paris  who  does  not  remember  the  loss  of  a good 
friend  or  relation  shot  or  transported  a few 
years  ago ; and  those  who  remain  must  suffer 
from  the  depression  of  trade  and  from  laws 
aimed  solely  against  their  class.  While  archi- 
tects,  surveyors,  engiueers,  doctors,  members, 
in  a word,  of  every  other  class,  nationality,  and 
profession,  have  held  congresses  in  Paris, — have 
met  freely  and  discussed  freely, — the  French 
workmen  were  forbidden  to  unite  in  congress, 
and  the  police  arrested  those  who  came  to 
discuss  working-class  questions  in  Paris.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  if  a 
shade  seems  to  hang  over  the  Working  Men’s 
Exhibition  ; and,  when  so  many  men  are 
arraigned  against  them,  they  are  natorally  in- 
dined  to  pay  special  honour  to  the  memory  of 
so  true  and  rare  a friend  as  the  people’s  doctor, 
the  Socialist  and  Republican  deputy,  the  well- 
known  apostle  of  camphor  as  a universal  remedy, 
and  the  oldest  member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
M.  V.  P.  Raspail. 

Below  these  mementoes,  and  facing  the 
entrance,  there  is  a handsome  bronze  copy  of 
Malarmet’s  Republic  of  1848,  which  is  certainly 
preferable  to  Clesinger’s  Republic  of  1878. 
Contrary  to  Republican  principles,  Malarmet 
also  gave  his  Republic  a sword,  but  it  is  pointed 
downwards  in  a purely  pacific  manner,  and  its 
blade  is  bared  only  to  shield  the  tablet  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  triangle,  the  emblem  of 
fraternity.  To  the  left  of  this  familiar  statue, 

M.  F.  Lassaux  gives  his  notion  of  John  Brown, 
in  terra  cotta,  with  a released  and  gratefuj 
negro  at  his  feet ; while  on  the  right-hand  side, 

M.  Eugene  Baffler,  130,  Rue  de  I'Ouest,  has  a 
model  of  a clock  in  chalk,  designed  to  represent 
the  working  classes  labouring  aud  learning.  A 
handsome  workman  is  sitting  by  a carpenter’s 
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i able,  he  is  resting  and  reading.  The  contrast 
between  the  attitude  of  bodily  rest  and  mental 
concentration  is  well  rendered. 

All  round  this  central  stand  there  are  several 
objects  of  art  worthy  of  notice.  il.  J.  13. 
Bjurgoin,  26,  Rue  Paradis  Poissonniere,  for 
instance,  displays  several  statuettes  in  terra 
cotta,  some  coloured,  all  pretty,  and  a few 
humorous.  M.  Toulouze,  10,  Rue  de  Geneve, 
has  some  handsome  portraits  on  plates ; II. 
Taillandier,  13,  Rue  duPre,  exhibits  some  speci- 
mens of  porcelain  of  high  merit;  and  M. 
Goffaux,  chalk  mouldings.  In  other  parts  of 
the  exhibition  we  admired,  among  the  art  work, 
?•!.  Margotteau’s  cupboard.  It  is  8 ft.  high,  and 
consists  of  solid  wood,  sculptured ; Diana  on 
one  panel  faces  Leda  on  the  other,  while  Venus 
reigns  triumphantly  over  both.  There  wore 
several  other  specimens  of  wood  carving,  but 
not  of  equal  importance.  JI.  Alfred  Gauvin 
has  contributed  some  delicate  iron  repoussd  work, 
and  we  found  a looking-glass  frame  in  mosaic, 
stated  to  comprise  two  million  pieces  ! On  the 
whole,  however,  the  art-work  was  not  as  good  as 
wo  should  have  expected  at  the  hands  of  French 
workmen ; some  of  the  porcelain  was  quite 
inferior  in  colour  and  design,  but,  after  all,  at 
the  great  Exhibition,  and  under  the  name  of  cele- 
brated firms,  there  are  triumphs  of  art  work- 
manship shown  which  are  due  entirely  to  the 
skill  and  taste  of  the  Parisian  artisan  working 
under  proper  direction. 

Among  the  various  objects  which  workmen 
have  exhibited,  we  may  enumerate  toys,  musical 
boxes,  a few  pianos,  some  castles  cut  out  of  cork, 
a good  deal  of  sempstress’s  work,  a few  dresses, 
samples  of  tailoring  work,  artificial  flowers, 
Berlin  wool  work,  pipes  in  meerschaum,  &c., 
microscopes  and  other  implements  of  precision, 
surgical  instruments,  bandages,  guns,  rifles,  and 
a very  beautiful  model  engine.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  inevitable  patentee  who  professes  to 
have  discovered  a new  folding-chair  which  can 
be  converted  into  a bed  or  sofa,  and  finally  rolled 
up  and  “carried  away  under  the  arm,” — of  a 
giant,  we  might  add.  ,We  have  also  two  or 
three  new  fire-escapes ; and  notably  that  of 
il.  Lamon,  which  consists  of  an  inexpensive  rope 
ladder  rolled  up  and  fixed  at  the  summit  of 
theatres  and  similar  places.  It  can  be  detached 
in  a moment,  and  hangs  in  front  of  the  window 
by  which  the  persons  inside  the  building  are  the 
most  likely  to  make  their  escape.  This  pre- 
caution could  be  easily  taken  and  utilised  long 
before  an  ordinary  fire-escape  could  be  brought 
upon  the  scene.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  material 
is  fireproof. 

Among  the  various  ingenious  contrivances,  we 
should,  perhaps,  mention  M.  J.  A.  ilarkowski’s 
(78,  Rue  des  Cascades)  velocipede.  This  con- 
sists of  four  wheels,  and  is  worked  by  four 
persona.  It  occupies,  nevertheless,  very  little 
space,  and  is  remarkably  light.  Again,  M.  Halon 
(75,  Rue  de  Dunkerque)  shows  a stove  where, 
instead  of  iron  bars  to  keep  the  coal  in  its  place, 
he  has  copper  tubes.  These  are  filled  with 
water,  and  carried  off  to  any  distance.  Thus  we 
can  have  a bain-marie  some  way  off  from  the 
fire  ; and  hot  water  is  naturally  produced  much 
sooner.  M.  A.  Baudin  has  devoted  himself  not 
to  the  production  of  heat,  but  to  the  prevention 
of  fire.  He  has  a patent  solution  which  will 
render  clothes,  paper,  wood,  carpets,  curtains, 
fui'uitnre,  itc.,  fireproof.  This  invention  has 
been  patented,  and,  we  believe,  applied  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  the  Op^ra  Comiqne,  and 
the  Theatre-Historique.  If  it  is  really  efficacious 
it  could  be  used  in  a thousand  manners,  and 
might  on  many  occasions  prevent  disastrous 
fires.  Finally,  JI.  Dore,  on  his  side,  exhibits  a 
liquid  solution  which  will  render  the  walls  of  a 
house,  and  even  plaster  partitions,  quite  water- 
tight. It  is  also  useful  for  the  preservation  of 
paintings,  and  of  iron  against  rust.  We  regret 
that  wc  were  unable  to  obtain  a sample  and 
make  some  experiments  to  test  its  efficacy  and 
its  commercial  value. 

Such  are  some  of  the  points  of  interest  in 
this  peculiar  exhibition.  It  seems  but  as  a 
Lilliputian  bazaar  when  compared  to  the  giant 
on  the  Champ  de  liars  ; yet  it  may  be  the  germ 
that  will  develop  a good  growth.  The  French 
trade  unions  are  determined  to  become,  not 
merely  benefit  associations,  but  great  co-opera- 
tive trading  and  producing  companies.  Thus 
this  small  Workmen’s  Exhibition  may  mean 
something  far  more  important  for  the  distant 
future.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  must 
acknowledge  ourselves  disappointed  with  this 
exhibition,  taking  it  as  a whole.  There  are 
things  of  note  and  interest  in  it ; but  we  are 


convinced  that  if  the  Paris  workmen  enjoyed  a 
few  years  of  the  liberty  which,  in  defiance  of 
the  Republic,  they  do  not  yet  possess,  they  could 
make  a far  better  display  of  their  products. 
The  exhibition  also  fails  entirely  in  the  inter- 
national character  it  professed  to  assume;  but, 
after  all,  if  we  consider  all  the  impediments 
which  were  to  be  overcome,  we  must  not  with- 
hold  onr  congratulations  to  those  workmen  who 
have  achieved  a partial  snccess  where  others 
might  probably  have  done  nothing. 


SEWAGE  IN  THE  THAIIES. 

A MOTION  made  by  Mr.  Richardson,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on 
the  27th  of  September,  was,  to  the  credit  of 
that  body,  carried  unanimously.  It  was  to  the 
effect,  “ that  it  be  referred  to  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  statements  made  that  the  water 
of  the  River  Thames,  when  the  unfortunate 
accident  to  the  Princess  Alice  occurred,  was 
' poisonous,’  and  ‘ its  taste  aud  smell  something 
it  was  impossible  to  describe,’  and  whether  such 
state  of  the  water,  if  correctly  described,  arose 
from  the  main-drainage  outfalls.”  Tho  only 
rider  that  we  would  wish  to  put  to  so  excellent 
a motion  would  be  to  the  effect  that  competent 
testimony  should  bo  adduced,  and  that  im- 
partial judgment  should  be  passed.  In  the 
conflict  on  which  the  Board  of  Works  have 
entered  with  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames, 
and  with  all  persons  who  desire  to  promote  the 
purity  of  our  chief  river,  they  have  hitherto  had 
tho  great  advantage  of  receiving  violent  and  un- 
measured attacks.  Such  attacks  it  is  easy  to 
repel, — and  then  the  victory  remains  with  the 
defendants.  Of  such  victories  they  have  known 
how  to  make  the  most  adroit  use.  Now  if  we 
look  at  the  speech  with  which  Mr.  Richardson 
supported  his  motion,  we  shall  see  that  tho 
inquiry  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  result  in  the 
same  sort  of  victory  that  was  claimed  as  to 
Capt.  Calver’s  report.  “As  regarded  the  asser- 
tion that  had  beeu  made  that  500  or  600  persons 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  discharge  of  sewage 
from  the  Board’s  outfalls,  Mr.  Richardson  gave 
such  statement  the  most  unqualified  denial.” 
No  doubt.  We  quite  assent.  Such  a statement 
would  be  incapable  of  proof,  if  correct  in  the 
main.  Beyond  that,  wo  do  not  bold  that  it  is 
correct  in  the  main.  That  the  melancholy  loss 
of  life  referred  to  was  caused  by  drowning  is 
a matter  as  to  which  no  juror  could  hesitate  for 
a moment.  Whether  that  mode  of  death  was, 
or  could  be,  embittered  by  tho  greater  or  less 
impurity  of  the  water  in  which  the  sufferers 
perished  is,  we  cannot  doubt,  equally  incapable 
of  proof.  We  hope,  for  ourselves,  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  such  to  be  the  case.  If  the 
matter  is  put  on  this  issue,  the  verdict  will  bo 
for  the  Board  of  Works. 

But  it  is  quite  another  thing  as  to  the  state  in 
which  the  wreck  aud  the  remains  in  it  were 
found  after  a few  hours  of  submergence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Barking  outfall,  although, 
be  it  noted,  up  the  stream.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  as  to  those  who,  having  happily  es- 
caped with  life,  may  be  asked  to  give  their 
own  account  of  the  water  with  which  their 
clothes  were  drenched,  and  their  mouths  and 
chests  more  or  less  filled.  Mr.  Richardson,  no 
doubt  to  the  satisfaction  of  hia  colleagues, 
proved  his  case  by  a diagram.  He  showed  the 
locality  of  the  wreck,  and  the  state  of  the 
tide  at  the  time.  Did  he  not  see  that  this 
only  made  the  indictment  more  formidable  ? 
Had  the  wreck  occurred  below  the  outfall,  and 
during  the  discharge  of  the  sewage,  it  would 
have  been  said  that  the  case  was  exceptional. 
Daring  half  a tide  half  the  sewage  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  is  poured  into  the  river.  When  the 
river  is  not  swelled  by  floods,  less  than  seventy 
millions  of  gallons  of  fresh  water  run  down 
during  the  hoiu’s  in  which  sixty  millions  of 
gallons  of  sewage  are  run  out  from  the  two  out- 
falls. Any  obstacle  caused  to  such  a discharge, 
the  Board  might  safely  allege,  will  naturally 
cause  a deposit  of  sewage.  “ It  is  unfortunate, 
but  unavoidable.”  But  the  real  case  is  very 
different.  The  two  points  have  to  be  kept 
apart,  viz.,  the  condition  of  the  wreck,  and  the 
perception  of  those  who  were  submerged,  but 
not  drowned.  As  to  the  latter,  their  personal 
evidence  will  probably  carry  more  weight,  at 
least  outside  the  council-chamber  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  than  the  most  elabo- 
rate diagram.  As  to  the  former,  Mr.  Richard- 
son’s diagram  goes  to  furnish  direct  proof  of  the 
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statement  made  by  Captain  Calver,  and  denied 
by  the  Engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  to 
the  effect  that  the  sewage  makes  its  way  up  the 
river,  and  forms  solid  deposits  in  its  channel. 
In  fact,  the  statements  made  as  to  the  inde- 
scribable condition  of  the  wreck  should  be  read 
side  by  side  with  the  following  paragraph  of 
the  report  of  Messrs.  Bazalgette,  Law,  and 
ChattertoD, — “We  have  shown  that  there  is  no 
documentary  evidence  to  prove  that  foul  and 
offensive  accretions  have  recently  formed  withii> 
the  channel  of  the  Thames.” 

But  while  assenting  with  alacrity  to  an 
inquiiy  which,  if  the  issue  raised  be  “ drowned 
or  poisoned,”  must,  of  course,  be  decided  in 
favour  of  the  former,  the  Board  hold  firm  to 
their  position  that  crude  sewage  is  neither- 
noxious  uor  offensive.  Having  given,  as  our 
readers  will  remember,  not  a little  attention  to- 
this  subject,  we  cannot  but  feel  some  satisfac- 
tion on  seeing  the  Board  thus  nail  their  colours 
to  the  mast.  Mr.  Cook  said  that,  “ from  his 
judgment,  he  did  not  believe,  in  respect  to  the- 
discharge  of  the  sewage  at  Barking,  that  it  was 
either  one  or  the  other,” — that  is,  either  noxious 
or  offensive.  The  entertainment  of  this  belief 
by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Works  may 
account  for  the  scant  courtesy  and  nnmitigated 
hostility  with  which  they  hurled  back  to  the- 
Conservators  of  the  Thames  tho  report  of 
Captain  Calver.  But  what  is  more  difficult  to 
understand  is,  how  any  one  can  honestly  enter- 
tain such  a belief.  It  is  not  stated  as  a question- 
of  less  or  more, — as  a matter  of  difficulty  and 
of  regret, — but  as  a positive  fact.  “The 
works,”  said  oue  member,  “ which  the  Board 
had  effected  were  amply  sufficient  to  take  away 
all  tho  sewage  from  Loudon,  not  only  at  present, 
but  for  many  years  to  come.”  Positive  enough, 
and  comfortable  enough,  for  the  Board ; but, 
unfortuuately,  not  the  statement  of  an  expert 
or  of  an  impartial  judge.  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr. 
Runtz  “ objected  altogether  to  the  implied 
assumption  that  the  sewage  at  all  contaminated 
tho  river!”  Mr.  Fowler  followed  on  the  sama 
side,  and  said  that  “ it  was  a popular  fallacy  to 
imagine  that  solid  sewage  was  discharged  into 
the  Thames.”  We  should  like  to  know  the 


meaning  attached  to  this  expression  by  the 
speaker.  What  is  a fallacy?  or  what  is  “ solid 
sewage”?  Of  the  latter  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard.  Of  crude,  raw,  or  undiluted  , 
sewage,  whether  putrescent  or  only  pntrescible,  ; 
we  have  heai’cl.  That  is  what  is  thrown  into  the  1 
Thames;  and  we  should  be  delighted  if  Mr.  ! 
Fowler  would  prove  that  this  statement  involves  ; 
a fallacy,  popular  or  otherwise.  , 

The  unanimous,  or  at  least  the  preponderant,  ! 
belief  of  the  Board  in  the  innocuous  character  ■ 
of  anything  but  “ solid  sewage,”  was  somewhat  j 
rudely  opposed  by  one  member  who  had  the  j 
misfortune  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  j 
Mr.  Jackson  is  a resident  in  the  neighbourhood  j 
of  the  outfalls.  He  was,  unfortunately,  not  i 
provided  with  a diagram,  and,  therefore,  being  j 
reduced  to  the  fallacious  testimony  of  bis  own  > 
senses,  “ bore  personal  testimony  to  the  offen-  ' 
sive  character  of  the  discharge  from  these,  and  ,■ 
which  floated  up  and  down  the  river  on  the  ^ 
tides.”  Wo  regret  that  here  the  report  ceases  < 
to  bo  verbatim.  We  should  like  to  know  with  1 
what  sort  of  a chorus  of  disapproval  poor  Mr.  • 
Jackson’s  personal  testimony  was  received.  It  I 
was  indeed  a heresy  ! A member  of  the  Board  [ 
to  find  anything  proceeding  from  their  works  to  ^ 
be  offensive ! At  all  events,  such  a novel  and 
altogether  unexpected  defalcation  seems  not  to 
have  troubled  the  majority.  The  second  original 
motion  of  Mr.  Richardson  was, — “ That  it  be  j. 
referred  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  , 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  whether  the- 
sewage  discharged  into  the  river  at  tho  Board  a / 
outfalls  could  not,  at  a moderate  cost,  be  so  ^ 
purified  before  its  discharge  as  to  render  it 
innocuous  and  inoffensive,  as  well  as  free^  from 
solid  matter.”  “ That  will  never  do,”  said  the 
Board.  “ If  they  voted  for  that  resolution, 
said  Mr.  Cook,  “ they  would  be  condemning 
themselves,  as  by  so  doing  they  would  admit 
that  they  discharged  into  the  river  at  the^  out- 
falls sewage  that  was  noxious  and  offensive,’’  bnt 
which,  as  before  said,  he  did  not  believe  was  either 
one  or  the  other.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  either 
the  medical  profoss‘OQ)  sanitary  reformers  lu 
general,  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners,  and 
Parliament  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  the  other,  are  utterly  and 
frightfully  wrong  in  this  matter.  The  former 
authorities  all  agree  that  crude  sewage  is  not  . 
only  an  offenf-ive  and  disgusting  compound,  but 
that  it  is  a substance  dangerous  to  health ; and  i 
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! one  the  destruction  or  oxidation  of  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  and  most  dif&cult  duties  of  the 
[ engineer  at  the  present  day.  The  iletropolitan 
( Board  of  Works,  overruling  tho  recalcitrant 
: Jlr.  Jackson,  declare  that  this  compound  is 
: neither  noxious  nor  offensive.  “ Well,”  says  Mr. 

I Richardson,  “ not  perhaps  positively  noxious  and 
j injurious,  but  most  decidedly  offensive.”  “ By 
;no  means,”  replies  the  majority  of  19  to  7.  So 
I even  the  modest  amendment,  to  the  effect  that 
I the  Board  should  inquire  whether  the  sewage 
could  not,  “ at  a moderate  charge,  be  purified 
before  its  discharge,”  was  put  and  lost,  and  the 
inoffensive  and  innocuous  character  of  crude 
flewago  was  thus  adopted  as  one  of  the  principles 
I for  the  defence  of  which  the  Metropolitan  Board 
I are  determined  to  use  their  own  great  powers, — 
and  the  money  of  tho  ratepayers. 

This  is  not  subject  of  congratulation  for  those 
who  pin  their  faith  to  the  wisdom  of  public 
bodies  at  large,  or  of  a certain  public  body  in 
particular.  But  we  confess  that  we  have  read 
the  account  with  some  satisfaction.  It  is  well 
that  the  question  between  tho  Conservators  of 
the  Thames  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  should  be  defined.  “ You  are  polluting 
and  injuring  the  river,”  said  the  former.  “ We 
are  within  our  rights,”  was  the  reply.  The  in. 
dictmeut  was  met  by  a demurrer.  We  pointed 
this  out  at  the  time  and  we  also  intimated  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  legal  reply  (if  a reply)  would 
not  be  enough,  and  the  case  would  have  to 
be  discussed  on  its  merits.  This  has  come  to 
pass  sooner  than  we  anticipated.  Tho  safe,  if 
ignoble,  shelter  of  the  demurrer  has  been  aban- 
doned. The  Board  has  gallantly  gone  in  for  an 
issue  of  fact.  How  far  the  outfalls  at  Barking 
and  Crossness  are,  or  are  not,  authorised  by  the 
Metropolitau  Acts  of  Parliament  no  one  but  a 
lawyer  can  form  an  opinion.  As  to  the  offensive 
or  non-offensive  nature  of  sewage,  every  one 
provided  with  a nose  can  form  an  opinion.  Nor 
can  we  for  a moment  doubt  that,  however  largo 
the  majority  that  may  support  the  view  of  Mr. 
Runtz  within  the  Board,  ho  will  find  himself  in 
a very  small  majority  outside  of  that  charmed 
circle. 

Even  on  this  head,  however,  trouble  looms  on 
the  horizon  of  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Our  readers  may  remember  that  on  the  3rd  of 
August  we  ventured  to  express  tho  opinion, 
founded  on  as  careful  a study  of  tho  case  as  we 
were  able  to  make,  that  the  Metropolitau  Board 
had  not  the  legal  right  to  throw  crude  sewage 
into  the  Thames.  In  the  Tivies  of  the  28th  of 
September  there  is  a letter  signed  “Lex,” 
which  speaks  with  remarkable  precision  on 
this  poiut.  Wo  should  not,  as  a rule,  quote  the 
cpinion  of  an  anonymous  writer  as  being  likely 
to  add  much  weight  to  anything  which  wo  have 
taken  tho  responsibility  of  bringing  before  our 
readers  ; but  in  the  present  case  tho  publica- 
tion of  so  positive  an  opinion,  under  so  significant 
a signature,  is  so  far  clothed  with  the  editorial 
authority  of  tho  journal,  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  it  should  have  been  allowed  so  to  appear 
unless  it  came  from  the  pen  of  some  person 
competent  to  speak  without  hesitation  as  to 
what  is  the  law  of  England.  The  letter  is  remark- 
ably incisive.  It  goes  straight  to  the  point,  and 
does  not  contain  anything  that  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  endorse.  “I  submit,”  says  the  writer, 
■“  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  issue  a Royal 
Commission  to  make  farther  inquiry.  All  the 
facts  are  kuown.  Fresh  action  must  be  taken 
at  law  or  in  Parliament.  If  by  law,  the  City  of 
London  and  Conservators  of  tlie  Thames  should 
do  what  is  necessary.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  would  issue  an  injunction  at  once  if 
appealed  to  j and  the  only  question  to  be 
decided  is,— Is  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
entitled  to  pollute  a river  by  sewage  unpurified, 
which  is  an  illegal  offence  in  every  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  ?”  On  the  25th  of  September  a letter 
in  tho  same  journal,  under  the  signature  “ C.  E.,” 
recited  the  authorising  clauses  of  the  Metro- 
politan Acts  of  1855  and  1858,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  conditions  “ so  as  not  to  commit  a 
nuisance  ” and  “ so  as  to  prevent  the  sewage 
passing  into  the  Thames  within  the  metro- 
poUa  were  embodied  in  those  clauses, 
i r'  ^ matter  draws  towards  an  issue. 

I Uood  at  tim^s  springs  out  of  evil.  The  melau- 
! choly  catastrophe  of  the  PHneess  Alice  will  not 
I have  been  altogether  without  some  good  results 
^ if  it  has  only  wakened  a persistent  resolution, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  forced  to 
: look  this  terrible  question  in  the  face,  that 
: London  shall  not,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power 
to  resist,  be  exposed  to  the  slow  but  steady 
i approach  of  pestilence,  in  consequence  of  the 
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light-hearted  resolution  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  that  sewage  is  “ inoffensive.” 
“ The  question,”  says  the  last  cited  writer,  “ is 
not  one  of  a few  feet  of  deposit,  or  of  a few 
millions  of  gallons  of  refuse.  It  is  whether  the 
Thames  should  bo  rendered  the  common  sewer 
of  a province  containing  four  millions  of  people, 
because  no  one  has  the  courage  to  test  the  sense 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  at  a time  when 
no  such  evil  result  was  anticipated.”  Another 
gentleman  offered  to  subscribe  towards  a fund 
for  trying  the  question  at  law,  by  an  action 
against  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  It 
is  desirable  that  efforts  should  not  be  frittered 
away.  Any  one  who  has  enough  of  the  courage 
of  his  opinions  to  offer  thus  to  back  them  with 
his  funds  may  be  expected  to  give  a hearty 
assent  and  aid  to  whatever  may  bo  found  the 
most  available  mode  of  working  for  tho  common 
good.  This  mode  we  have  some  time  since 
pointed  out  to  be  most  readily  attainable  through 
the  action  of  that  eminently  respectable  body, 
the  Conservators  of  the  Thames.  To  this  end 
both  of  the  writers  we  have  above  cited  point. 
“As  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a layman  to  form  an 
opinion  on  a point  of  law,”  says  the  civil  eugi- 
neer,  an  in  j unction  would  be  issued  “if  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board  were  to  apply  for  an  in- 
junction against  the  Metropolitau  Board  of 
Works.”  “ The  Master  of  the  , Rolls  would  issue 
an  injunction  at  once,  if  appealed  to,”  says 
“ Lex”  in  the  Times.  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a remarkable  unanimity 
on  this  subject  in  the  press.  Who,  indeed,  would 
venture  to  stand  forward  as  the  advocate  of  the 
pollution  of  tho  Thames,  or  of  the  innocuous 
character  of  crude  sewage  ? It  is  one  thing  to 
make  courageous  or  jocular  remarks  in  a snug 
room,  when  nineteen  out  of  twenty-five  of  your 
companions  are  ready  to  applaud  them  ; it  is 
another  to  submit  to  the  more  searching  criticism 
that  attends  on  written  or  on  printed  matter. 
We  should  like,  for  instance,  to  see  any  one  who 
would  venture  to  tell  the  public  in  print  that 
“ the  whole  of  the  sewage  that  was  passed  into 
the  Thames  from  the  Board’s  outfalls  formed 
but  about  the  proportion  of  one  to  the  seven- 
thousandth  part  of  the  stream.”  Yet  that 
ridiculous  mis-statement  is  not  only  reported  as 
beiug  made  uncontradicted  at  the  Board,  but 
commented  on  by  a respectable  contemporary, 
who  seems  struck  with  the  disparity  between 
the  proved  state  of  the  stream,  aud  the  very 
smalt  proportion  of  poison  which,  according 
to  the  member  who  hazarded  tho  remark,  has 
had  such  a fatal  influence.  The  misfortune 
of  these  zealous  advocates  usually  is  that  they 
reply  one  to  another.  Tho  concrete,  obvious, 
odious,  fact  is  the  unexpected  discovery,  owing 
to  a fatal  disaster,  of  a state  of  the  Thames 
above  the  outfall  worse  than  even  that  which 
Capt.  Calver  was  laughed  at  for  describing 
below  the  outfall.  One  member  of  the  Board, 
with  his  diagram,  calls  attention  to  this  fact  of 
position,  which  is  more  damaging  than  any 
analysis  hitherto  attempted.  Another  says 
that  he  sees  no  barm  iu  the  outfalls;  a third 
tells  us  that  there  is  only  one  part  of  sewage  in 
7,000  parts  of  water  ! How  much  more  pesti- 
ferous and  deadly  must  that  subtle  poison  be,  if 
these  gentlemen  are  right,  than  the  advocates  of 
public  health  have  ever  yet  ventured  to  indi- 
cate ! Truly,  Mi‘.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Brewer 
are  important  witnesses, — the  more  reliable 
because  of  their  hostile  purpose. 

The  Evenitvj  Standard  laments  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  as  a positive  misfortune.  We  have 
spoken  of  it  as  a matter  for  congratulation.  But 
there  is  little  difFereucc  between  us  as  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter.  Vv’e  should  have  been 
among  the  first  to  rejoice,  if  tho  Metropolitan 
Board,  ou  being  afforded  an  unusually  ready 
opportunity  for  repairing  some  of  their  worst 
blunders,  had  availed  themselves  of  it  as  men 
of  the  world.  “ Really,”  they  might  have  said, 
“ we  are,  like  all  our  fellow-citizens,  so  shocked 
at  the  revelation,  that  we  will  have  the  matter 
looked  into  thoroughly,  and  will  concert  with 
the  Thames  Conservators  as  to  measures  to  he 
taken  to  carry  out  the  demands  of  that  important 
body.  We  are  sedentary  people  ourselves,  wc 
don’t  go  east  of  Charing-cross ; but  we  were 
shocked  to  hear  what  one  of  our  own  members, 
wbo  does,  said  the  other  day.  We  see  the  Thames 
so  much  clearer  at  Westminster  than  it  used  to 
be,  that  wo  took  the  word  of  our  officers  for  it 
that  it  was  pure  all  the  way  to  the  sea  ! We 
are  disappointed ; but  the  welfare  of  London 
above  all  things  ! After  all,  tho  great  thing  is 
to  do  what  is  grandiose  ; and  perhaps  as  much 
advantage’may  be  derived,  by  those  who  know 


' how  to  derive  it,  from  laying  out  a million  or  two 
in  defecating  sewage,  as  by  building  a biidge 
with  a spiral  ascent,  or  by  making  another 
crusade  against  tho  water  companies.  At  all 
events,  what  must  be,  must  be.”  But  as  this 
has  not  been  the  tone  taken,  again  we  say  that 
all  who  are  for  the  salubrity  of  the  Thames  must 
rejoice  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  nailed 
their  colours  to  the  mast,  and  given  the  public 
to  understand,  once  for  all,  that  they  consider 
that  there  is  nothing  offensive  in  raw  sewage, 
and  that  they  have  no  intention  of  paying  any 
heed  to  the  purity  of  tho  Thames  unless  they 
are  absolutely  compelled  so  to  do. 

At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  illusion  now  re- 
maining on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  looked 
for  something  like  respect  for  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Thames  Cunservators  on  the  part  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board.  What  is  at  present 
essential  seems  to  be  this.  Tho  two  parties  are 
now  fairly  marked  out : — London  and  its  autho- 
rities aud  iahabitants,  tho  persons  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Thames,  and  the  riparian  in- 
habitants  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley,  supported 
by  the  press,  ou  the  one  hand  ; the  Metropolitan 
Boai'd  ou  tho  other.  Success  can  only  waver  on 
the  view  that  the  minority  is  so  compact — tho 
majority  so  scattered  and  unorganised.  We 
therefore  urge  that  those  who  take  a lively  inte- 
rest in  tho  matter,  those  who  are  ready,  like  the 
writer  in  the  Times  tho  other  day,  to  put  their 
bands,  if  need  be,  into  their  pockets,  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  give  a prompt  and  signal 
moral  support  to  tho  only  body  that  has  already 
moved  in  the  matter — the  body  to  wbich,  at  all 
events  iu  the  first  instance,  we  have  to  look  for 
action.  The  writer  in  the  Times  suggested  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  by  memorialising  the 
Conservators  of  tho  Thames.  We  think  tho 
suggestion  so  practical,  that  we  subjoin  tlie  draft 
of  a memorial  to  carry  out  that  suggestion. 

“ To  tho  Honourable  the  Conservators  of  the 
River  Thames. 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  citizens, 
householders,  and  residents  in  London,  aud  in 
the  Lower  Valley  of  the  Thames, 

Respectfully  showeth. 

That  your  Honourable  Board  has  been  consti- 
tuted by  Parliament  for  the  conservation  of  the 
Thames  and  of  the  Port  of  London,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Thames  from  encroachments, 
aud  for  the  security  and  convenience  of  the 
public. 

That  penalties  are  provided  by  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Act,  1857,  to  be  imposed  on  every 
person  who  shall  unload,  put,  or  throw  into  any 
part  of  the  River  Thames  any  rubbish,  earth, 
ashes,  dirt,  mud,  soil,  or  other  matter,  or  allow 
any  offensive  matter  to  flow  into  the  Thames. 

That  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  called  the 
Metropolis  Management  Act,  1855,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  was  authorised  to 
execute  certain  works,  namely,  to  make  all  such 
sewers  and  works  as  they  may  think  necessary 
for  preventing  all  or  any  part  of  the  sewage  of 
! the  metropolis  from  flowing  or  passing  into  the 
Thames  within  the  metropolis,  aud  that  they 
were  authorised  to  dispose  of  tho  sewage  and 
refuse  of  such  sewers  as  they  may  see  fit,  but  so 
as  not  to  create  a nuisance. 

That  notwithstanding  these  obligations  to 
provide  for  public  health  and  decency,  the 
Metropolitau  Board  of  Works  have  turned  the 
sewage  of  the  metropolis  in  a crude  and  un- 
purified  state  into  the  channel  of  the  River 
Thames  at  Barking  and  at  Crossness,  thus 
creating  a nuisance  of  the  most  noxious  descrip- 
tion, aud  allowing  the  sewage  to  flow  into  the 
Thames  within  the  metropolis  during  each 
nate  period  of  the  rising  spring-tides. 

That  the  members  of  the  Board  have  declared, 
as  recently  as  tho  27th  of  September,  1878,  that 
in  their  opinion  such  disposal  of  tho  raw  sewage 
of  between  three  aud  four  millions  of  people  is 
not  only  innocuous  but  inoffensive. 

That  the  report  made  to  your  honourable 
Board  by  Capt.  Calver,  R.N.,  dated  tho  15th  of 
October,  1877,  concluded  by  expressing  tho  wish 
‘ that  the  noble  metropolitan  river  committed 
to  your  care  may  be  freed  from  a drawback 
which  is  impairing  its  convenience  and  useful- 
ness, and  which  must  continue  to  do  so  at  an 
iucreusmg  rate  without  an  effectual  remedy  is 
speedily  applied.’ 

That  your  memorialists  have  been  advised  and 
do  believe  that  tho  discharge  of  crude  sewage 
into  tho  Thames  by  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  a violation  of  the  provisions  of  theii* 
own  Act  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Common  and  Statute 
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Law  regarding  nuisanceB;  and  constitutes  a 
serious  peril  to  public  health,  and  to  the  naviga- 
lion  of  the  Thames. 

That  they  are  further  advised  and  do  believe 
that  a remedy  at  law  may  be  readily  obtained 
by  your  honourable  Board,  if  they  should 
apply  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  dangerous  nuisance  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

That  your  memorialists  therefore  pray  your 
honourable  Board  to  take  such  steps  as  in  its 
wisdom  it  may  think  fit  for  the  immediate 
obtaining  of  such  injunction,  reserving  the 
faculty  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  further 
powers  to  protect  the  public  interest  should  such 
hereafter  appear  to  be  necessary. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c.” 


THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  WORK. 

A TRULY  great  work  of  art  is  something  more 
than  a mere  specimen  of  manipulative  dexterity, 
— it  is  the  visible  expression  of  inward  emotions, 
the  manifestation,  in  a material  form,  of  the 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  The 
true  artist  imparts  to  physical  beauty  an  intel- 
lectual beauty,  and  interprets  the  spiritnal  lan- 
guage of  inanimate  nature.  He  places  objects, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  in  their  best 
position,  and  throws  upon  them  an  ideal  light 
which  awakens  the  highest  sensibilities  of  the 
beholder.  He  ascends  from  the  effect  to  the 
cause,  and  gives  expression  to  his  deepest 
thoughts  and  most  subtle  imaginings. 

To  reach  this  high  level  much  toil  and  striving 
is  required.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a “ heaven- 
born  artist.”  The  greatest  genius  can  only 
display  itself  after  unremitting  travail  of  the 
soul,  and  by  ever  keeping  in  view  a noble  aim. 
It  is  your  weakling, — he  who  finds  the  pathway 
too  diffionit  to  traverse,  and  never  thinks  of 
cutting  one  out  for  himself,  who  endeavours  to 
reach  the  goal  at  a bound  ; and  various  are  the 
means  by  which  he  attempts  to  do  so.  He 
prates  about  drudgery  and  the  dignity  of  his 
mission,  and  will  not  condescend  to  adopt  the 
ordinary  means  placed  at  his  disposal.  He 
affects  what  he  calls  originality,  but  what  is 
simply  oddity  and  singularity,  although  his 
friends  may  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  eccen- 
tricity. 

Confident  self-assertion  and  unbounded  impu- 
dence often  make  themselves  conspicuous  when 
modest  worth  is  overlooked,  bub  in  the  long  run 
true  merit  is  sure  to  be  recognised,  although  it 
may  not  always  secure  the  reward  during  a life- 
time. It  is  really  startling  to  see  some  of  the 
productions  palmed  off  as  examples  of  high  art, 
works  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt 
at  the  union  of  the  possible  with  the  ideal,  in 
which  there  is  perhaps  a vague  suggestiveness, 
but  no  combination  of  thoughts.  There  are 
some  who  affect  to  admire  such  whims  and 
vagaries,  to  see  in  them  a subtle  beauty  which 
is  invisible  to  the  uninitiated,  but  there  are 
others  who  see  through  the  flimsy  superficiality 
which  is  adopted  as  a covering  for  the  absence 
of  those  sterling  qualities  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  hard  work  and  study.  He  who  has 
by  genuine  study  acquired  a mastery  over 
technical  requirements,  whose  band  answers  to 
his  brain,  needs  not  to  indulge  in  extravagances, 
but  resti’ains  himself  within  due  bounds,  and  is 
not  necessarily  a slave  to  academic  formula ; his 
work  may  be  the  result  of  painstakiug  care,  and 
yet  that  may  not  be  apparent.  A suggestion 
of  detail  is  much  more  true  to  nature  than  an 
elaborate  delineation  of  each  separate  part;  for 
when  that  is  attempted  the  stereoscopic  effect 
of  nature  is  lost.  To  produce  a really  natural 
effect  the  artist  must  concenti-ate  his  efforts  in 
giving  emphasis  to  the  leading  incident  or 
phase,  and  make  the  remainder  subordinate 
thereto.  As  it  would.be  foolish  in  an  author  to 
write  a whole  chapter  in  italics,  or  for  an  orator 
to  give  emphasis  to  every  word  of  his  speech, 
so  would  it  be  for  the  artist  to  make  every 
object  in  a picture  equally  important,  or  to 
place  each  in  a strong  light.  Genuine  sug- 
gestiveness can  only  be  acquired  by  studv,  and 
is  much  more  difficult  of  attainment  than  the 
more  mechanical  process  of  direct  imitation. 
But  slovenliness  must  not  be  mistaken  for . 
suggestiveness  : the  material  or  medium  used 
then  becomes  too  obvious,  it  obtrudes  itself,  so 
that  the  canvas  seems  to  smell  of  paint,  the 
parts  do  not  blend  together,  and  there  is  no 
harmony  of  effect. 

There  are  some  who  look  at  everything 
through  the  narrow  casement  of  their  own 


chamber,  and  fancy  they  see  the  whole  world, 
and  the  portion  of  it  they  do  see  is  viewed 
through  a distempered  medium;  the  glass  is 
full  of  flaws  and  gives  to  objects  a distorted 
aspect.  The  time  is  past  when  we  accept  an 
attenuated  figure,  with  bead  twisted  to  one  side 
and  hands  stiffly  crossed  on  the  breast,  as  an 
adequate  representation  of  saint  or  martyr. 
Nor  will  a refined  taste  be  satisfied  with  the 
morbid  obtrusion  of  human  suffering  and  agony, 
or  anything  that  is  repulsive  or  forbidding.  Art 
should  attract  and  not  repel,  produce  pleasing 
and  not  painful  sensations  ; it  aims  at  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  beautiful,  and  the  subject,  whatever 
it  be,  should  produce  pleasure,  whether  it  be  by 
awakening  our  sympathies  for  suffering  or  in- 
viting us  to  rejoice  with  the  happy.  ‘‘Art 
should  be  an  instrument  of  progress  by  always 
selecting  the  best  phase  of  every  individual,  the 
best  form  of  every  type,  i.e.,  the  Ideal.”  But 
while  art  is  an  instrument  of  progress,  its  pro- 
vince is  not  to  teach  morality  ; it  may,  indeed, 
and  should,  express  what  is  noble  and  good,  but 
unobtrusively,  for  wherever  it  obtrudes  virtue 
it  fails  as  art.  The  images  it  presents  should 
awaken  pleasing  associations,  but  whenever  the 
associations  aroused  are  vicious,  then  the  art  is 
low  art;  for ‘‘ in  proportion  as  a mind  is  high 
in  the  scale  of  humanity,  the  objects  of  its  Love 
are  certain  to  graduate  towards  Beauty  ” : not 
mere  sensuous  beauty,  but  that  spiritual  beauty 
which  pervades  all  the  works  of  the  Creator. 

( In  order  fully  to  apprehend  a work  of  art,  the 
spectator  must  be  possessed  of  a nature  alive  to 
sympathy,  a sensibility  to  outward  impressions, 
and  have  an  eye  keenly  alive  to  beauty  of  colour 
and  grace  of  form.  And  although  be  has  not 
been  taught  morality  by  the  study  of  art,  the 
measure  of  his  moral  nature  may  be  gauged  by 
his  appreciation  of  it.  “The  man  who  loves 
nature  most  will  be  always  found  to  have  most 
faith  in  God,”  says  Ruskin;  and  why?  because 
nature  is  the  visible  manifestation  of  “ Him  in 
whom  we  live  aud  mo/e  and  have  our  being.” 

The  love  of  the  Beautiful,  whether  in  nature 
or  art,  differs  only  in  degree  from  that  which  is 
kindled  within  us  by  what  is  good  aud  noble  in 
living  action.  A work  of  art  is  the  embodiment, 
in  a visible  form,  of  inward  emotion,  and  speaks 
more  directly  to  the  initiated  than  any  other 
product  of  man's  brain.  “ Exact  imitation  is  not 
necessary  to  reverence.”  It  is  not  the  outward 
seeming  which  engages  the  attention  of  the 
true  artist  so  much  as  the  underlying  sentiment 
and  evanescent  expression  which  he  endeavours 
to  arrest  and  retain ; and  he  will  be  the 
greatest  who,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
gives  expression  to  them,  not  he  who  repeats,  in 
however  dignified  a form,  the  supposed  expres- 
sions of  a bygono  period.  “ It  is  the  genius  of 
the  hour  which  always  sets  his  ineffaceable  seal 
on  the  work  and  gives  to  it  an  inexpressible 
charm  for  the  imagination.”  Each  man  will 
ultimatelybe  judged  by  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  originality  in  his  work,  and  originality  can 
only  be  obtained  by  freedom  of  action.  The 
worship  of  precedent,  the  slavish  adherence  to 
dogmatic  rules,  is  destructive  to  originality. 
The  value  of  a work  depends  upon  the  creative 
power  aud  the  good  taste  and  judgment  dis- 
played in  its  execution.  Mere  fluency  of  expres- 
sion and  elegance  of  diction  will  not  suffice  unless 
there  are  ideas  conveyed ; if  devoid  of  ideas  the 
result  will  be, — 

“ A thing  of  little  meaning,  though  the  words  be  strong.” 

Manipulative  dexterity  will  not  alone  suffice. 
The  work  of  the  scene-painter  may  be  very 
clever,  but  it  can  never  be  classed  as  high  art. 
Ephemeral  works  produced  for  the  gratification 
of  the  passing  hour  cannot  be  placed  on  a footing 
with  those  which  are  the  most  precious  gifts  to 
posterity.  Neither  will  mathematical  exactness, 
a knowledge  of  history,  anatomy,  botany,  and 
geology  effect  the  purpose.  These  are  all  aids, — 
most  valuable  aids, — and  in  some  instances  abso- 
lute requisites,  to  the  formation  of  the  artist ; 
but,  unless  he  has  the  heart  to  feel,  the 
handiwork  will  be  jejnue  and  spiritless.  The 
conceptions  of  him  who  aims  at  a high  ideal 
and  falls  short  of  it  are  often  of  more  value 
than  the  more  perfect  productions  of  him  whose 
ideas  are  trite  and  commonplace;  but  the  sense 
of  beauty  must  be  displayed  in  every  direction 
where  the  work  is  genuine,  and  not  affected  and 
superficial. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Eogland  we  have  no 
school  of  art,  but  merely  scattered  items  of  per- 
sonality. There  is  no  tribunal  to  which  an 
appeal  can  be  made  whoso  decision  would  be 
received  with  anything  like  general  approbation. 


It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  artist  will 
be  satisfied  unless  bis  work  is  appreciated.  He 
may,  indeed,  do  much  to  satisfy  the  longings 
and  aspirations  of  his  own  soul ; he  may  have 
the  strongest  conviction  that  his  work  is  worthy 
of  approval ; but  without  the  stimulus  of  sym. 
patby  his  mind  is  certain  to  be  burdened  with 
an  incubus  which  he  cannot  throw  off.  If  he  ’ 
secures  the  generous  approval  of  contemporaries 
who  have  gained  a good  position,  he  may  then,  '' 
although  unsuccessful  in  a pecuniary  point  of'j 
view,  be  satisfied  that  his  labour  is  not  in  vain.  < 
But  there  is  apt  to  be  a spirit  of  rivalry  amongst 
contemporary  artists,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the 
strife,  cannot,  with  coolness  and  deliberation,  "I 
pause  to  adjudicate  upon  tbe  works  of  those  ^ 
with  whom  they  contend.  The  very  fact  of  one  1 
artist  taking  up  a stand-point,  from  which  he  j 
views  the  field  of  art,  acta  as  a disqualification  i 
to  his  freely  gauging  what  does  not  lie  within 
his  immediate  range  of  sight.  A fine  appre- 
ciation  is  not  always  combined  with  original  , 
invention.  The  approbation  of  him  who  has 
cultivated  his  taste  by  the  study  of  art  for  its 
own  sake,  and  is  not  swayed  by  professional 
predilections,  may  be  of  more  value  than  that 
; of  him  who  has  acquired  a mastery  over  the 
technical  requirements  necessary  to  constitute  ’ 
the  artist. 

The  world  of  art  is  under  obligation  to  the  ■ 
world  of  letters,  although  it  may  affect  to  deny  i 
it.  The  writings  of  living  authors  have  done 
much  towards  imparting  to  the  public  right  , 
principles,  and  have  performed  good  service  in  : 
calling  attention  to  true  merit,  which  might  . 
otherwise  have  been  overlooked.  W.  G.  S. 


THE  PIANOFORTE  ARTISTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  we  hear  and  see  of  ! 
“ art-furniture,”  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  i 
the  taste  of  the  regulation  cabinet-maker  still  . 
exercises  its  tyranny  in  many  forms  and  over  i 
many  varieties  of  household  furniture.  There  : 
are  certain  set  patterns  of  the  trade  which  you 
must  take  as  you  find  them,  or  incur  the  expense  : 
and  delay  of  having  a specimen  properly  made  • 
to  order.  As  a rule,  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  : 
furniture  dealer,  if  he  happens  not  to  be  an  : 
“ art”  man,  consists  of  objects  which  are  not  so  ; 
much  in  a bad  stylo  as  absolutely  without  stylo  ; 
of  any  kind,  and  shaped, 

“ If  shape  it  may  be  called  that  shape  has  aone,” 
with  reference  to  no  motive  either  practical  or  c 
artistic,  but  only  in  fulfilment  of  a long-acquired  i 
hereditary  trick  of  the  craft.  The  good  which  i 
the  move  for  art-fumiture  has  done  (combined  1 
as  it  is  with  a good  deal  of  nonsense)  is  that  it  : 
has  brought  into  existence  repositories  of  fumi-  • 
ture  in  the  making  of  which  a better  and  more  : 
artistic  trick  of  hand  has  been  acquired,  though  j 
it  is  often  still  a trick,  got  up  to  meet  the  : 
demand  of  the  day.  But  among  articles  which  i 
do  not  come  so  regularly  into  the  art-furnisher’s  = 
stock,  the  case  of  the  man  who  wants  something  ^ 
not  annoying  from  its  commonplace  or  pre-  • 
tentions  appearance  is  nearly  hopeless.  Wo  ■ 
have  known  the  most  persevering  research  fail  I 
in  discovering  so  simple  an  object  as  an  umbrella*  • 
stand  made  in  a simple  and  rational  manner;  ; 
even  the  plan  of  asking  to  see  the  cheapest  form  i 
failing,  for,  however  “ cheap,”  there  is  always  • 
some  “nasty”  ornament,  or  what  is  supposed  to  ; 
be  ornament,  to  be  put  on.  Endeavour  to  pro-  - 
cure  an  office  elbow-chair:  wherever  you  go,  a 5 
particular  form  with  a particular  sort  of  un-  • 
meaning  cut-out  ornamental  rails  meets  you ; ask  i 
if  there  is  not  a plain  one,  and  you  will  be  stared  ] 
at  as  an  eccentric  person ; give  an  order  for  a j 
plain  one,  and  ten  to  one  it  is  no  use,  and  the  . 
thing  comes  to  you  cut  (or  cast  as  one  might  t 
think)  in  the  regulation  mould.  “Art-furniture” 
is  not  concemed  as  yet  with  these  more  utili-  • 
tarian  articles. 

But  it  is  certainly  surprising  that,  in  regard  - 
to  one  article  of  furniture  which  is  usually  tho  i 
most  prominent  and  largest  in  a modern  drawing-  ; 
room,  and  is  certainly  the  most  distinctly  artistic  ' 
and  the  least  utilitarian  in  its  associations,  there  i 
should  still  be  not  an  effort  made  systematically  ] 
to  provide  it  with  an  outer  shell,  such  as  a man  : 
or  woman  of  refined  taste  can  at  least  find  suit-  , 
able  and  unobjectionable.  The  pianoforte,  like  • 
some  of  the  humbler  objects  we  mentioned,  is  - 
not  in  the  stock  of  art-furniture;  in  saying  which  'i 
we  are  by  no  means  withdrawing  our  former  ■ 
condemnation  of  much  which  is  called  art-far- 
niture,  and,  to  a great  extent,  of  the  movement  . 
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I which  has  invented  that  expression.  Only  we 
. may  recognise  the  said  movement  as  the  result 
of  a desire  for  improvement  in  the  artistic 
. character  of  onr  furniture,  and  in  that  connexion 
: cannot  but  be  sui’prised  that  it  has  not  laid  any 
I hold  on  a piece  of  furniture  so  important  and  so 
■ suggestive  to  the  artistic  designer  as  the  piano- 
forte. One  reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  is  that  as 
...  the  piano  has  to  be  made  by  its  own  special 
. manufacturers,  they,  to  a great  extent,  keep  the 
I case  and  the  external  treatment  in  their  own 
hands;  but  another  reason  may  be  that  the 
modem  piano  being  necessarily  altered  in  size  and 
form  from  its  older  precursors,  the  harpsichord 
and  spinet,  there  is  no  precedent  in  old  furni- 
I ture  design  to  fall  back  upon ; and  “ art-fur- 
I niture,”  as  we  all  know,  lives  almost  exclusively 
on  precedent. 

But  if  we  grant  that  the  pianoforte-makers 
i;  must  of  necessity  have  the  case  in  their  own 
c hands,  it  might  not  unreasonably  have  been 
; expected  that  they  should  have  made  some 
effort  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  of  the  more 
! educated  public  for  improved  artistic  conditions 
‘ in  furniture.  They  are  nob  in  the  position  of 
- common  tradesmen,  for  pianoforte-making  is 
i-  itself  more  or  less  an  art,  and  one  demanding 
i great  knowledge  and  culture  to  carry  it  to  per- 
fection.  But  the  pianoforte  manufacturer  is 
• not  a whit  before  the  dealer  in  ofBce-chairs  in 
i Ks  notions  as  to  taste  to  bo  displayed  in  the 
’ external  design  of  his  costly  and  elaborate  pro- 
ductions.  Suppose  that  an  architect  is  asked 
] by  a client  in  the  country,  let  us  say  (and  this 
j is  an  incident  within  onr  own  knowledge),  to 
3 choose  for  him  from  the  stock  of  some  leading 
maker  a piano  which  may  be  not  only  good  as 
i an  instrument,  bub  have  an  artistic  form  and 
I make,  and  good  (if  any)  decoration,  so  as  not 
",  to  interfere  with  the  harmony  of  the  intending 
’ purchaser’s  tastefully  furnished  rooms;  or  if 
I this  cannot  be  had,  at  any  rate  to  secure  one 
1 with  simple  and  at  least  nnohjectionable  forms, 
j which  may  servo  as  the  basis  for  treatment 
I at  the  hands  of  a decorator.  The  architect 
I goes,  not  very  hopefully,  to  a very  renowned 
I firm,  explains  what  he  wants,  and  asks  to  look 
j over  their  show-rooms,  and  the  result  is  that 
j it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  find  a single 
j thing  which  any  man  regarding  the  matter 
j from  an  artistic  point  of  view  wonld  admit 
I into  his  house.  There  is  the  usual  form  of 
I “ grand,”  with  the  legs  like  elongated  decanter. 

I stoppers ; there  is  the  regulation  upright  or 
t cottage  form,  with  cut  crinkle. crankle  panels  in 
the  front,  showing  a raw  red  or  green  silk  through 
the  perforation  ; and  the  key-board  has  it.s 
coarsely-moulded  brackets  or  Gothic  props  of  an 
approved  pattern,  and  its  lid  elaborately  twisted 
into  a serpentine  section,  against  the  nature  of 
wood,  although  the  top  of  the  keys  is  a flat 
surface,  and  would  be  more  appropriately  and 
closely  covered  by  a flat  lid.  On  the  front  of 
the  piano  are  fixed  two  rickety  tinsel-looking 
candle-brackets,  probably  not  fixed  to  any  firm 
portion  of  the  woodwork,  buC  as  likely  as  not 
on  to  the  flimsy  perforated  panel,  which  shows 
a tendency  to  hackle  whenever  the  candle- 
I brackets  are  touched.*  The  only  things  among 
1 the  regular  stock  which  are  at  all  fit  to  look  at 
I are  the  specimens  of  the  very  cheapest  model 
of  the  small  cottage  pianos,  because  in  them  no 
“ ornament  ” at  all  can  be  afforded  at  the  price, 
so  they  are  left  plain  and  so  far  unobjectionable, 
though  weak-looking  enough.  Even  the  idea  of 
getting  a piano  which  can  be  designed  upon 
afterwards  by  a decorative  artist  has  to  be 
given  up,  for  the  forms  are  too  bad,  to  begin 
with,  for  any  one  to  make  them  the  basis  of  a 
good  design.  Bat  as  our  visitor  leaves  the  rooms, 
he  catches  sight  of  one  instrument  which  he 
had  nob  noticed  before,  put  rather  carefully 
aside  in  a recess.  This  has  not  a bit  of 
what  the  pianoforte-maker  generally  regards  as 
” ornament  ” about  it : no  red  silk,  no  perforated 
panels,  and  no  sinuosities  ; but  it  is  solidly  and 
well  made,  the  few  mouldings  which  form  almost 
the  only  decoration  are  delicate  and  refined  in 
execution,  the  pedals  and  the  candle-brackets 
look  as  if  they  woiild  do  their  work,  and  the 
whole,  though  (or  because  ?)  almost  the  simplest- 
looking  instrument  in  the  rooms,  is  such  as  the 
most  fastidious  critic  could  nob  raise  an  objec- 
tion to  on  the  score  of  good  taste.  In  answer 
to  an  expression  of  appreciation,  the  showman 


* A practical  miiaance  also  of  these  pifucraclc  things  is 
that  they  almost  inyarinbly  rattle  and  jingle  when  the 
instrument  is  played,  and  frequently  have  to  be  taken  out 
of  their  sockets  during  the  time  when  they  would  be 
wanted,  if  they  were  made  bo  as  to  ho  of  anr  use 
at  aU. 


says,  ” Yes,  that  is  a nice  piano,  sir;  that  was 
made  specially  for  a gentleman  who  furnished  a 
design  for  it.”  And,  seeing  that  this  perfectly 
.satisfactory  case  has  nothing  specially  costly 
about  it,  the  question  naturally  follows,  “ Why 
don’t  you  make  others  in  that  style,  instead  of 
these  abominable  things  ? ” But  all  that  can  be 
elicited  is,  that  ‘‘  it  is  not  our  habit  ” to  make 
any  difference  from  our  usual  pattern,  except  to 
a special  order. 

This  is  a true  tradesman’s  answer ; and  yet, 
as  we  said,  the  followers  of  so  fine  an  art  as 
pianoforte-making  ought  to  rise  a little  above 
the  tradesman  in  these  matters.  The  heads  of 
the  great  pianoforte  houses  are  gentlemen  of 
large  means,  and  probably,  at  least,  average 
culture  ; they  might  very  soon  improve  public 
taste  themselves  if  they  would  only  get  into  the 
“ habit  ” of  thinking  a little  about  the  artistic 
appearance  of  their  instruments,  and  endeavour 
to  institute  a more  tasteful  and  sensible  model. 
We  say  a model,  because  wo  admit  that  for  the 
firm  to  be  always  designing  new  and  varions  forma 
and  decorations  would  not  pay.  There  must  be  a 
certain  recognised  general  form  for  the  general 
run  of  the  instruments,  or  they  could  not  be  sup- 
plied at  the  same  price  as  they  are.  Bnt  why 
not  at  least  endeavour  to  get  hold  of  or  invent 
a good  model  instead  of  a bad  one ; to  knock 
off  the  ‘‘  flummery”  and  vulgar  finery,  to  make 
the  construction  truthful  and  sensible  ? The 
particular  specimen  mentioned  just  now  was, 
it  was  understood,  charged  extra  for  the  case  ; 
but  there  was  no  reason  why  that  should  have 
been  if  the  same  general  model  had  been  com- 
monly  adopted.  In  fact,  it  may  he  presumed 
that  a perfectly  good,  tasteful,  and  unobjection, 
able  form  of  piano  may  be  produced  at  less 
cost,  when  once  adopted,  than  the  vulgar  and 
tasteless  forms  which  the  trade  generally  seem 
quite  content  to  go  on  repeating  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  improvement. 

The  existing  regulation  type  of  piano-case 
took  its  origin  from  the  stylo  of  furniture  in 
vogue  at  the  time  the  grand  piano  was  brought 
to  near  its  present  size  and  efficiency,  and  seems 
to  have  traditionally  remained  in  the  same  state. 
The  radical  objection  to  the  appearance  of  the 
average  piano,  whether  grand  or  upright,  is  that 
it  is  a thing  that  is  made  to  look  showy  by 
means  of  bad  ornamental  detail,  of  a cheap 
form,  and  designed  with  no  thought  or  taste. 
Certain  woods  have  become  the  stock  material 
for  cases  ; and  it  is  considered  enongh  to  state 
to  the  purchaser  that  the  instrument  is  in  a 
rosewood  or  walnut  wood  case  to  entitle  it  to  all 
respect  from  him,  as  a presentable  article  of 
furniture.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  case 
were  made  of  the  plainest  wood,  provided  some 
real  taste  and  thought  went  to  its  decoration. 
As  it  is,  the  fact  of  a handsomely-marked  wood 
is  supposed  to  make  everything  go  off  well,  and 
to  counterbalance  all  the  coarseness  of  detail. 
The  objectionable  character  of  the  detail  con. 
sists  mainly  in  the  weak  and  ineffective  sections 
of  mouldings  employed  ; in  the  use  of  brackets 
or  shafts  (in  the  case  of  uprights)  pretending  to 
support  the  keyboard,  and  which  are  to  be  found 
in  stereotyped  forms  which  look  as  if  cut  out 
with  a dinner-knife ; in  the  needless  twisting  of 
the  wood  into  curves  which  are,  one  may  pre- 
same,  thought  to  give  a “handsome”  appear- 
ance  ; in  the  vulgarity  and  utterly  meaningless 
character  of  the  additions  of  what  can  only  in  a 
spirit  of  satire  be  termed  “ carving,"  and  in  the 
miserable  notion  of  giving  colour  to  the  whole 
by  the  bibs  of  rod,  blue,  or  green  silk  stretched 
behind  the  inevitable  perforated  wood.  We  have 
before  our  recollection  a specimen  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  costly  class  of  uprights  by  an 
eminent  firm,  and  put  forward  as  a specially 
fine  instrument  both  in  tone  and  appearance,  in 
which  the  combination  of  brass  gimcrack  and 
wooden  gimcrack,  and  the  very  strongest  and 
most  raw  bine  in  the  silk  lining,  was  something 
almost  insulting  to  the  eye.  Now  we  want  to 
see  all  this  kind  of  vulgar  glitter  done  away 
with  ; and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  it 
should  net  be,  if  only  some  leading  manufac- 
turers will  think  it  worth  while  to  give  the  sub- 
ject a little  attention,  and  to  institute  a model 
which,  if  not  emphatically  a work  of  art,  shall 
be  free  from  ostentation  and  vulgarity,  and 
therefore,  at  all  events,  not  offensive  to  good 
taste. 

What  is  wanted  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  no 
part  of  the  case  should  be  rickety,  either  in 
fact  or  appearance, — it  often  is  so,  for  the  case 
is  mostly  a mere  veneer  put  over  the  actual 
framework  ; and  where  it  is  really  the  only 
screen  interposed  in  front  of  the  mechanism,  it 


is  often  so  flimsily  made  that  one  cannot  move 
the  instrument  about  at  all  without  shaking  the 
case  very  much.  This  should  nob  be.  Every- 
thing should  be  solid  and  well  put  together,  so 
that  one  need  not  feel  afraid  of  damaging  it  in 
handling.*  The  lines  of  the  instrument  should 
be  such  as  wood  naturally  takes, — straight  lines, 
not  artificially  curved  ones,  which  in  an  upright 
at  all  events  are  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  frame- 
work of  the  internal  mechanism  does  not  fall 
into  curved  lines  ; and  the  keyboard,  as  before 
observed,  is  a flat  surface  beat  covered  by  a 
flat  lid.  If  ornament  is  added,  let  it  be  in  the 
shape  of  mouldings  at  suitable  points,  carefully 
and  finely  executed,  not  in  bad  carving  done 
after  a regular  pattern,  nor  flimsy  sheets  of 
pierced  wood-work  whicb  appears  ready  to  crack 
on  your  merely  looking  at  it.  Perforated  wood 
design  may  be  made  to  look  very  well  and  very 
tastefol,  but  what  is  put  on  pianoforte-fronts  is 
rarely  if  ever  so.  Its  usual  object  is  apparently 
to  make  a sort  of  pattern  in  combination  with 
the  coloured  silk  which  i.s  strained  in  front 
to  let  the  sound  through ; but  if  this  silk 
front  is  considered  a necessity,  it  would  bo 
far  better,  instead  of  putting  on  a raw  staring 
colour,  and  then  reducing  it  by  filagree  wood- 
work interposed,  to  choose  some  Oriental  silk 
that  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and  has  sufficient 
variety  of  design  and  textnre  to  give  surface 
and  detail  without  putting  over  it  a wooden 
tracery  for  this  purpose.  In  some  old  in- 
struments we  have  seen  the  silk  in  this  posi- 
tion worked  in  a special  design  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  left,  of  course,  uncovered  by  any 
woodwork.  This  not  only  looks  much  better  in 
itself,  but  it  also  affords  an  opportunity  for 
imparting  a little  individuality  of  artistic  design 
to  the  instrument ; and  in  sneh  a case  the 
lady  of  the  house,  or  her  daughters,  if  they  be 
given  to  and  are  expert  in  “ art-needlework,” 
may  make  their  own  design  for  the  front  of  the 
piano,  and  indulge  their  own  taste  and  fancy 
therein.  If  they  also  fall  a little  into  man- 
neriam  and  fashions  inspired  by  South  Kensing- 
ton, they  will  at  least  produce  something  better 
than  either  the  filagree  woodwork  with  silk 
backing  which  is  now  in  use,  or  the  even  more 
dreadful  arrangement  of  silk  strained  in  folds 
or  puckers  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the 
panel,  which  was  in  vogue  before  the  pierced 
w'oodwork  was  introduced. 

It  is  not,  be  it  observed,  an  absolute  neces- 
sity that  the  front  of  an  upright  piano  should 
be  thus  partially  open  and  silk-covered,  under 
the  idea  of  letting  out  the  sound.  Wood,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  an  excellent  conductor  of 
sound,  and  it  will  be  found  on  experiment  that 
the  difference  in  effect  between  a piano  with  a 
wood  front  and  one  with  a silk  front  is  of  the 
very  slightest.  Indeed,  it  may  be  a question 
whether  the  silk,  which  possesses  no  sonority  in 
itself,  does  not  absorb  as  much  sound  as  it 
passes.  When  it  is  desired  to  get  a sharper  ana 
more  brilliant  tone  than  emanates  from  a 
covered-up  soundboard,  the  opening  of  the  top 
does  it.  The  top  of  the  upright  piano  is  a 
portion  of  it  which  requires  some  reconsidera- 
tion. It  is  always  made  flat,  like  the  top  of  a 
bookcase,  generally  with  half  the  top  hinged  as 
a lid  and  opening  backwards.  Now,  there  is 
not  only  no  necessity  for  the  top  being  flat,  but 
it  is  even  to  be  deprecated,  because  it  leads  to 
this  portion  being  made  a shelf  for  books  and 
music,  which  is  a bad  thing  for  the  effect  of 
the  instrument  (checking  sonority),  and  moat 
inconvenient  when  the  top  is  required  to  be 
opened.  Every  one  must  have  observed  how 
frequently  in  the  oourse  of  an  evening’s  music, 
when  it  is  desired  to  open  the  piano  to  give  more 
effect  to  a solo,  there  is  quite  a business  in  get- 
ting off  the  lid  the  music  which  has  accumulated 
on  it,  and  probably  some  one  pushes  it  up  before 
the  clearance  is  effected,  and  then  down  go  all 

Miss  ’s  songs  betvveen  the  piano  and  the 

wall ; affording  opportunity,  no  doubc,  for  her 
admirers  to  show  their  devotion  and  agility  in 
recovering  them,  but  otherwise  causingdelay  and 
annoyance.  All  this onlyresultsfromthefaot that 
the  upright  piano  has  never  been  treated  naturally 
as  the  necessities  and  uses  of  a piano  would 
dictate,  but  always  under  the  traditional  idea  of 
form  derived  from  a cabinet  or  bookcase.  The 
instrument  would  look  much  better  and  lighter 
with  a top  sloped  back,  and  there  would  then  be 
no  possibility  of  making  a wrong  and  incon- 
venient use  of  it  as  a bookshelf.  The  shape  of 


• An  ftTcrace  upright  piano  is  Tory  seldom  in  posRession 
for  lone  without  some  part  of  the  ornamentation  liaring 
come  off,— broken  away  at  the  morost  touch,  as  if  it  wero 
meant  for  nothing  else. 
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the  lower  part  of  the  instrument  is  in  the  same 
way  dictated  by  a conventional  method  derived 
from  other  classes  of  furniture.  There  is  no 
need  that  the  lower  part  should  be  a square  box 
over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  occupied  by 
the  instrument,  any  more  than  that  the  grand 
piano  should  bo  a square  bos  of  the  length  and 
width  each  way  of  its  extreme  dimensions.  The 
piano  is  essentially  a harp  enclosed  in  a me- 
chanical framework,  and  with  a sound-board  to 
give  tone,  and  with  the  strings  acted  upon  by 
mechanism  instead  of  by  the  fingers.  The  sound- 
board naturally  takes  the  harp  shape  ; and  it  is 
the  one  good  point  in  the  design  of  the  average 
grand  piano  that  this  shape  is  retained  in  its 
exterior,  so  that  the  instrument  has  its  own 
characteristic  general  form,  and  there  is  no  mis- 
taking it  for  anything  else.  Now,  the  “harp” 
which  is  placed  horizontally  in  the  grand  piano 
is  placed  vertically  in  the  upright ; the  sound- 
board, with  its  strings  at  the  bass  or  left-hand 
end  occupying  the  whole  height  of  the  instru- 
ment,  and  diminishing  towards  the  right-hand 
end.  What  is  above  the  keyboard  is  level, 
what  is  beneath  it  is  oblique.  If  it  were  treated 
accordingly,  the  lower  part  of  the  instrument 
would  sh^ow  an  oblique  line  rising  to  the  right, 
like  the  foot  and  raking  side  of  a harp.  If 
frankly  treated  in  this  way  externally,  a great 
deal  more  character  would  be  imparted  to  the 
instrument,  the  lower  part  of  which  on  the 
right  of  the  player  is  practically  merely  an 
empty  piece  of  casing,  assuming  the  form  of  a 
square  pedestal.  The  instrument  would,  of 
course,  in  any  case  require  its  right-hand 
support  on  the  floor  ; and  then  the  oblique 
Bofiht  would,  on  our  suggestion,  be  shown, 
with  an  oblique  strut  from  the  right-band  foot 
to  strengthen  the  whole.  And  if  candle-brackets 
be  added  to  our  piano,  let  them  be  of  solid 
appearance  and  of  honest  metal,  and  not  gim- 
crack-looking  pieces  of  gilt  scroll-work.*  It 
seems  almost  absurd  to  have  to  add  that  they 
should  be  so  placed  and  of  such  length  as  to  be 
of  real  use  in  throwing  light  upon  the  music- 
desk  ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  they  hardly  ever 
are  so,  and  often  will  only  throw  so  oblique  a 
light  on  the  page  as  to  dazzle  and  confuse 
rather  than  help  the  performer  in  reading  the 
music.  Lastly,  let  ns  add  that  the  back  of  the 
upright  piano  ought  to  be  made  as  presentable 
as  the  front.  At  present  it  is  always  assumed 
that  the  back  of  an  upright  piano  is  to  be  placed 
against  the  wall,  the  worst  possible  position  in 
which  a piano  can  be  put,  either  for  sound  or 
for  convenience  in  singing  to  it. 

The  modern  grand  pianoforte,  as  has  been 
observed,  has  the  one  merit  in  design  of 
assuming  externally  the  general  form  which 
is  suggested  by  the  internal  construction  ; and 
that  it  does  so  is  probably  due  in  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  direct  descendant  of  the  old  harpsichord, 
and  the  form  of  the  modem  instrument  is  based 
on  that  of  the  old  one.  Otherwise  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  modern  grand  also 
would  have  been  made  into  a great  oblong 
trunk,  and  the  spandrel  space  at  the  nar- 
rower end  of  the  sound-board  wasted.  It 
is  not,  in  fact,  so  realistic  in  form  as  the 
harpsichord,  for  the  latter  in  all  old  examples 
we  have  noticed  follows  the  precise  line  of  the 
stringing  frame,  and  at  the  narrow  end  is  canted 
at  an  oblique  angle  instead  of  being  squared  or 
rounded  at  the  end,  as  trhe  modern  instrument 
is.  A difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
forms  in  make  is  that  the  harpsichord  has  four 
logs,  two  close  together  at  the  angles  of  the 
narrow  end ; the  modern  piano  has  only  one 
central  support  at  the  small  end.  This  latter  is 
undoubtedly  the  moat  convenient  arrangement 
for  moving,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  neatest 
in  appearance  j but  the  rounded  form  of  the 
end,  now  most  usually  adopted,  is  not  in  accord, 
ance  with  the  construction  of  the  instrument, 
and  is  probably  due  to  that  love  of  curved  lines 
which  possesses  the  modern  cabinet-maker, 
whose  special  syle  of  production,  artistically,  is 
exhibited  in  full  force  in  a grand  piano  of  the 
ordinary  type.  The  same  kind  of  criticism 
before  applied  to  the  ornamentation  of  the 
upright  piano  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
details  generally  characteristic  of  the  larger 
class  of  instruments.  There  is  less  of  gimcrack, 
certainly,  about  them ; their  size  and  weight 
necessitate  solid  construction  to  bear  the  strain 
* Messrs.  Broadwood  alone  (as  far  aa  we  have  observed) 

have  improved  on  these  absurd  brackets,  and  have  placed 
on  their  heat  recent  opright  models  solid-looking  metal 
brackets  of  plmn  and  snitaole  design  : though  in  regard  to 
prMtical  emciency  in  lighting  these  are  still  deficient, 
being  usually  too  short  and  too  far  from  the  music-desk.  | 


of  moving  and  lifting  about ; but  the  stamp  of 
commonplace  is  on  them  as  distinctly  ns  on  the 
others  of  their  kind.  The  iflainest  are,  as  usual, 
the  least  objectionable ; wherever  the  least  orna- 
ment is  added  all  pretence  to  taste  and  fitness 
vanishes  at  once.  Polished  and  shining  snr- 
faces,  thick  bulbous  legs  of  the  ugliest  outline 
and  detail,  and  the  eternal  perforated  woodwork 
in  the  music-desk  and  the  panels  flanking  it, 
and  the  usual  characteristics. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  upright  pianos,  the 
elimination  of  all  the  ornament  usually  em- 
ployed would  be  the  first  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. One  feels,  however,  in  regard  to  a grand 
piano,  that  something  more  than  mere  utili- 
tarianism is  usually  suitable  and  desirable.  The 
instrument  in  this  form  is  so  large  and  costly 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  those  who  can 
spend  money  on  it  can  usually  afford  a little 
margin  for  decorative  treatment.  Such  decora- 
tion should,  of  course,  be  executed  on  surfaces 
which  naturally  form  part  of  the  construction ; 
it  should  never  be  an  addition  put  on  to  look  oma- 
mental.  The  lid  is  frequently  slightly  bevelled 
at  the  edges  (which  in  itself  has  a good 
effect)  ; a little  well-considered  inlay  ornament, 
even  of  the  simplest  kind,  applied  here  as  an 
edging  to  the  whole,  would  almost  in  itself  make 
all  the  difference  between  a bald  and  a sufficiently 
ornamented  instrument.  A lesson  in  regard  to 
good  taste  might  be  taken  from  the  violin-makers. 
A violin  is  really  a work  of  art,  for  it  is  a pro- 
duction in  which  every  portion  is  shaped  in  the 
best  way  for  its  purpose;  and  no  excrescences 
or  impertinences  of  ornament  were  permitted  by 
the  great  makers.  The  received  decoration  of 
a good  violin  is  a thin  black  band  of  ebony  inlay 
lining  out  tbe  edge,  sometimes  a double  line, 
sometimes  a triple  line ; this  is  called  the 
“ purfling,”  and  a “ trebly  purfled  ” old  instru- 
ment has  increased  value  from  the  existence  of  this 
very  snitable,  refined,  and  permanent  method 
of  decoration,  the  treble  purfling  being  also 
generally  an  indication  that  the  instrument  is 
of  special  excellence  in  other  ways,  as  extra 
care  has  probably  been  given  to  it.  The  front 
of  the  piano  (to  return)  above  the  keyboard, 
when  the  piano  is  opened,  is  a good  place  for  a 
little  ornamental  treatment,  on  the  nnder-aide 
of  the  lid ; and  it  wonld  certainly  be  in  better 
taste  than  the  statement  with  which  this  part 
is  generally  alone  ornamented,  that  “ Brown  & 
Brown”  made  the  instrument,  followed  by  their 
address.  This  is  another  matter  in  which  the 
violin-makers  have  the  advantage  in  point  of 
taste : they  do  not  advertise  themselves  on 
their  instruments ; the  maker’s  name  can  only 
be  found  in  its  place  on  the  inside  of  the  back, 
when  looked  for  narrowly.  If  we  wish  to  carry 
decoration  further,  we  may  get  some  hints  from 
the  old  pianos,  or  rather  spinets  and  harpsi- 
chords, in  the  South-Kensington  Mnsenm.  The 
very  pretty  treatment  of  the  ends  of  tbe 
keys,  carved  with  a sunk  ornament,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  fancy  in 
Italian  instruments  at  one  time,  is  worth 
attention ; so  also  is  the  idea  of  deco- 
rating  with  painted  ornamental  design  the 
under-side  of  the  lid  of  the  instrument,  which 
when  raised  for  concert  - playing  of  course 
faces  the  audience,  and  makes  thns  a deco- 
rative  background.  This  seems  more  snit- 
able than  elaborately  ornamenting  the  upper 
surface  of  the  lid,  which,  when  down,  is  of 
course  not  mnch  seen,  and  when  up  is  always 
turned  from  the  audience.  Fancies  have  pre- 
vailed sometimes  for  variously  coloured  key- 
boards ; black  for  the  long  keys  and  white  for 
the  short  ones,  or  tortoiseshell  and  some  other 
material  that  contrasted  with  it,  &c.,  but 
this  cannot  be  recommended.  Not  only  do 
the  ivory  and  ebony  form  the  cleanest  and 
most  clearly-cnt  keyboard  in  appearance,  but 
the  look  of  these  white  and  black  keys  is 
indelibly  associated  with  the  piano  in  the 
minds  of  all  lovers  of  those  “ beautiful  cold 
keys,”  as  an  enthusiast  once  called  them.  And 
it  is  according  to  all  sound  principles  that  the 
decoration  should  be  applied  to  the  parts  which 
form  the  framework  of  the  keyboard,  not  to 
the  actual  keys  which  do  the  work ; at  least,  not 
to  their  surface,  the  lights  and  darks  of  which 
are  a great  guide  to  the  player,  who  can  still 
catch  them  with  the  eye  when  not  looking  directly 
at  them.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  one  portion  of  an 
ordinary  piano  which  is  made  in  accordance 
with  common  sense  and  practical  suitability; 
and  the  application  of  the  same  degree  of  com- 
mon  sense  to  the  whole  design  would  be  the  best 
basis  for  improved  artistic  treatment  of  the 
piano.  I 


A PAPERHANGER’S  FACTORY. 

The  paperhanger,  so  termed,  is,  to  employ  the 
modern  phrase,  an  important  factor  in  the  fitting 
up  of  bouses  after  their  actual  structure  is  com- 
plete.  He,  like  other  craftsmen,  has  his  indns- 
trial  history  and  development,  the  latter  of 
which  receives  its  highest  illustration,  from  the 
French  point  of  view,  at  any  rate,  at  the  factory 
of  Desfosse  AKarth.  The  fabrication  of  “ painted 
paper,”  as  the  French  call  it,  though  belonging 
by  origin  to  tbe  seventeenth,  is,  in  its  existing 
state,  a creation  of  the  nineteenth,  century. 
The  idea  was  conceived,  no  donbt,  at  Rouen  by 
Fran9ois,  Lebreton,  and  others,  so  far  back  as 
A.D.  1680,  but  the  annals  of  the  manufacture 
really  begin  with  Reveillon,  D'Aubert,  and 
/nber  of  Eixheim,  the  last  of  whom  said,  in  the 
plainest  of  language,  “ This  new  art  is  the  art 
of  falsification.”  The  first  attempt  made  by 
Francois  of  Ronen  was  in  imitation  of  high- 
warped  tapestry,  then  in  fashion  for  tbe  draping 
of  walls.  This  tapestry  had  become  so  fashion- 
able, and  was  so  dear,  that  the  inventor  of  its 
semblance  speedily  made  a fortune  for  himself, 
preserving  for  nearly  fifty  years  a monopoly  of 
the  manufacture.  Curiously-concocted  powders 
sifted  through  sieves  were  spread  over  large 
and  long  surfaces,  and,  falling  upon  oil,  were 
caught  by  it,  and  produced  what  was  then 
thought  to  be  an  artificial  velvet.  Thence  an 
advance  was  made  towards  mimicking  on 
burgher  walls  the  green  pastures  of  Flanders, 
the  bangings  of  Gobelins,  and  the  carpets  of 
Anbueson.  The  world  accepted  this  innovation 
on  account  of  its  comparative  cheapness,  but 
complained  on  two  grounds, — that  the  paper 
thus  decorated  was  not  pliant,  and  that  it  could 
only  be  carried  from  place  to  place  when  rolled 
on  enormous  cylinders  of  wood.  Originally,  it 
should  be  observed,  hnman  figures  were  not 
attempted,  — only  marbling,  with  threads  of 
mimic  gold  and  silver,  for  the  covers  of  books. 
Before  that  time,  every  ornamentation  of  paper, — 
very  much  resented  by  the  builders  and  archi- 
tects of  the  period, — was  a separate  act  of 
engraving,  and  costly  in  the  extreme,  the  result 
being  obtained  by  a succession  of  complicated 
processes.  It  was  when  the  production  of  paper 
became  a great  industry  that  the  paperhanger’s 
manufacture  became  a great  industry  also.  In 
1810  there  flourished  in  Paris  only  one  consider- 
able firm  devoted  to  it, — that  of  Jacqnemart, 
the  successor  of  Reveillon,  and  its  principal 
productions  consisted  in  paper  ornamented  with 
the  forms  and  colours  of  exotic  flowers  and 
shrubs,  copied  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, — not 
very  faithful  either  in  shape  or  tint ; but  as  no 
competition  arose,  the  profits  of  the  business 
were  large.  Yet  the  competition  was  forth- 
coming, nevertheless.  A speculator  in  a small 
way,  at  Mdcon,  came  to  Paris,  and  engaged  as 
his  designer  a young  artist  of  great  and  original 
talent,  who  combined  a certain  amount  of 
audacity  with  grace  and  elegance  in  his  composi- 
tions, while,  in  addition,  he  understood  how  to 
economise  in  the  purchase  of  materials.  In 
1810,  what  was  Imown  as  the  Greek  style 
prevailed  throughout  the  cities  of  France,  and 
the  capital  especially,  and  false  architecture 
was  the  rage, — false  mantelpieces,  moreover, 
sham  curtains,  mock  frescoes  above  all.  One  of 
these,  representing  Psyche  submitting  to  the 
mercy  of  Juno,  was  long  esteemed  as  a first- 
class  work  of  art.  Thirteen  years  later  this 
artist  betook  himself  to  the  designing  of  panels 
as  distinguished  from  rolls ; but  in  1830,  the 
fashion  had  entii'ely  changed,  the  Greek  had 
given  way  to  the  Etruscan,  the  Egyptian  to 
the  Saracenic,  the  Saracenic  to  the  Gothic, 
and  that  to  the  Renaissance,  in  which  aU  the 
ancient  arts  were  swallowed  up.  Farther 
on,  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1855  dis- 
played a wonderful  progress,  but  the  speci- 
mens were  de  luxe  altogether,  and  scarcely 
available  for  the  use  of  the  house-decorator  at 
all.  Things  are  in  a different  condition  now,  as 
we  find  in  the  factory  of  the  MM.  Desfosse  & 
Karth,  who  are  courteous  to  all  strangers,  and 
will  allow  them  to  follow  the  series  of  processes 
from  the  moment  when  the  white  paper  arrives, 
to  that  in  which  it  is  distributed,  covered  with 
decoration, — flowers,  fignros,  gilding,  imitation 
of  tapestry,  chintz,  marbles,  and  wood.  The 
qualities  are  various,  from  the  roughest  to  the 
most  delicate,  priced  accordingly,  bat  generally 
coming  from  the  manufactorers  of  the 
Vosges  and  the  Sommes.  They  are  measured 
in  breadths  of  from  a yard  to  a yard  and 
a half,  and  in  lengths  of  from  eight  to 
thirty  yards.  Occasionally,  however  excep- 
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otional  sizes  are  made,  to  the  customer’s  order. 

3 The  colours  used  are  mixed  in  a paste  composed 
r of  rabbit,  hare,  and  horse  skins,  with  vegetable 
3 dyes  added,  liquefied  lacquer,  and  Mendar  white, 
fj  which  is  the  base  of  all  the  ordinary  tints, 
together  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Other  mate 
h rials  employed  are  : — Damptain  white  and  car- 
^ bonate  of  barytes,  dissolved  by  hydrochloric, 

T,  and  precipitated  in  sulphuric,  acid,  This  white 
’ never  turns  yellow,  under  the  influence  either  of 
I time  or  of  atmosphere.  But  we  see,  also,  in 
the  hands  of  these  peculiar  artists,  “ satin 
paste,”  ochres  of  every  shade,  yellows,  and 
chromes,  perfectly  distinct  from  them,  amber- 

Stinted  lacquer,  grains  of  Persia,  and  the  pecu- 
liar American  colour  called  “ yellow  oak.”  Here 
you  have  green  for  a dining-room, — yellow 
chrome  and  Prussian  blue,  they  say.  This, 

3 again,  with  a slightly  different  effect,  is  Schein- 
V furt  green,  an  admixture  of  arsenic,  and  a 
Iji  mingling  of  that  which  is  recognised  by  artists 
S as  ultramarine.  Ultramarine,  also,  with  the  aid 
of  Prussian  blue,  assists  in  the  production  of 
blue  drawing-room  walls  ; red  dining-room  pat- 
terns are  due  either  to  wood  dyes  or  to  cochi- 
neal, while  antique  oak  is  imitated  by  the  use 
of  bone,  German,  or  Brunswick  black.  In  order 
I to  communicate  these  colours  and  shades  and 
< tints  to  paper,  we  observe  various  processes 
2 which  are  employed  ; but,  in  the  main,  they  are 
i either  stamped  or  brushed — that  is,  in  the 
^ enormous  factory  of  which  notice  is  now  being 
' taken.  When  stamped,  they  are  usually  laid  on 
in  three  impressions,  from  blocks  of  pine  and 
pear-wood  successively,  elaborately  engraved, 
as  though  the  work  in  hand  were  the  pattern  of 
an  Indian  shawl ; and  a sort  of  supplementary 
apparatus  is  necessary,  too  minute  to  allow  of 
description.  But,  before  the  paper  is  either 
adorned  by  hand  or  printed,  it  is  subjected  to 
what  is  called  a ” primitive  colouring  ” or 
“ tone,”  after  which,  according  to  the  phraseology 
of  the  manufactnror,  it  can  the  more  easily 
“ imbibe  ” the  various  colours.  One  man  spreads 
the  “ Insh  ” ; another  bmsbes  it,  again  and  again, 
along  the  surface;  a third  watches  to  see  that 
it  comes  to  a level ; and  from  this  point  the 
distinctions  of  quality  appear.  For  some,  several 
impressions  areneoessary ; there  are  “polished,” 
“ lustrous,”  “ satin,”  and  “ velvet  ” surfaces, — 
the  last  produced  by  the  friction  of  " Venice 
stone,”  reduced  to  dust, — beyond  which  we  are 
shown  processes  of  refining  and  polishing,  to 
produce  imitations  of  marble,  agate,  wax,  ebony, 
and  precions  woods  innumerable.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  manufacture  becomes  most 
interesting, — very  little  machinery  can  be  em- 
ployed ; nearly  all  the  work  is  handwork;  the 
painters  have  the  air  of  real  artists  in  studios, 
although  they  are  simply  engaged  in  copying 
colours.  Their  atelier,  however,  is  not  su, 


ment  complain  that  they  are  compelled  to  con- 
form with  a vitiated  public  taste.  They  would 
prefer  to  produce  large  paper  panels,  in  paper 
frames,  representing  scenes  of  pastoral,  hunting, 
or  classic  life;  but  they  tell  ns  people  insist 
upon  grotesque  comminglings  of  flowers  and 
frnits,  vulgar  parodies  of  popular  pictures,  and 
common  groups,  fit  only  for  the  coffee-rooms  of 
hotels.  But  the  MM.  Desfosses  have  not  been 
daunted  by  these  obstacles.  They  have  com- 
bined machine  with  hand  work,  and  reproduced 
with  wonderful  effect  the  outlines  sketched  by 
Miiller,  the  paper  being  thickened,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  a perfectly  white  surface,  changing 
to  grey,  and  then  capable,  like  a prepared  canvas, 
of  carrying  any  variety  and  complication  of 
colours  that  is  conceivable.  In  modem  days, 
however,  the  imitation  of  wood  and  marble  is 
the  principal  object,  and  to  this  end  planks, 
scrapers  — of  copper  or  leather,  — sponges, 
brushes,  and  straps,  are  employed,  until  the 
result  is  obtained,  which  the  manufacturers 
themselves  say  is  a falsification, — a forgery  to 
the  eye,  in  fact,  of  stone  and  marble,  of  the 
richest  velvets  and  their  pile,  of  shot-silk  even, 
and  of  chintz.  This  last,  as  fabricated  at  Rouen, 
is  brought  to  perfection  by  means  of  a preparation 
composed  of  linseed  oil,  white-lead,  and  othei  in- 
gredients in  the  form  of  litharge,  and  various  mor- 
dant dyes,  the  latest  resultbeing,  for  the  ornamen- 
tation  of  rooms,  an  exact  imitation  of  the  Utrecht 
velvet  nsed  for  that  purpose  200  years  ago. 
Upon  the  borders  of  this,  gilding,  plain  or  po  w- 
dered,  may  be  applied  at  will ; but  we  were  in- 
formed  by  the  MM.  Desfosse  & Karth.  that 
they  preferred  the  simple  products  of  their  own 
art— for  an  art  it  unquestionably  is— to  any 
meretricious  allurements  which  might  be  bor- 
rowed from  another. 


IRON  PROMENADE  PIERS. 

In  view  of  the  many  promenade  piers  which 
now  form  an  almost  necessai-y  adjunct  of  every 
watering-place  which  has  its  own  welfare  at 
heart,  and  wishes  to  thrive,  and  of  the  large 
viaducts  which  bridge  some  of  the  many  estu- 
aries that  indent  our  coasts,  and  depend 
for  their  foundations  on  iron  piles  iu  some  form 
or  other,  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
if  we  jot  down  a few  practical  remarks  on  the 
construction  of  these  piers  and  viaducts. 

As  all  the  viaducts  and  piers  we  are  speaking 
of  have  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  sea  or  of 
fast-running  water,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  so  substantial  that  the  waves  may 
beat  on  them  without  injury  to  the  structure, 
or  that  they  shall  offer  so  little  resistance  to  the 
weight  of  water  that  its  force  may  simply  pass 


and  in  all  cases  it  rotated  faster  than  it  sank' 
the  ground  was  disturbed,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  secure  a firm  foundation.  The  usual  mode 
of  sinking  screw  piles  is  by  means  of  a capstan 
turned  by  ropes,  working  on  to  crabs  driven  by 
hand.  The  capstan  is  built  up  of  wronght-inm 
plates,  and  has  a hole  in  the  centre  large 
enongh  to  pass  over  the  flange  of  a pile ; it  is 
slung  at  a convenient  height  by  means  of  ropes 
or  chains  attached  to  the  head  of  the  pile.  A 
collar  of  cast-iron,  made  in  two  halves,  and 
fitted  with  suitable  feathers  to  gear  into  the 
capstan,  is  then  slipped  into  the  hole  and  round 
the  pile,  and  four  steel  keys,  having  sharp 
cutting  edges,  are  inserted  in  recesses  provided 
for  the  purpose  in  the  casting,  and  are  driven 
up  so  as  to  grip  the  pile.  Three  keys  are 
better  than  four,  as  the  pressure  on  them 
must  be  equal ; however,  practice  will  ensure 
that  the  keys  are  driven  under  a nearly  equal 
pressure.  Arms  of  timber  are  inserted  in  the 
capstan,  and  two  ropes  are  coiled  round  them, 
and  led  to  crabs  placed  at  a convenient  distance, 
and  worked  by  hand.  These  arms  are  a source 
of  failure,  for  if  they  are  not  braced  they  are 
apt  to  break,  and  if  they  are  braced  they  are 
troublesome  to  unship.  The  keys  also  often 
cause  breakages  ; if  they  are  not  tightly  driven 
they  only  score  the  metal ; if  they  are  tightly 
driven  they  frequently  split  the  pile,  especially 
when  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  such  that  the 
speed  of  rotation  is  uneven,  the  pile  moving  by 
fits  and  starts.  When  a top  length  is  being  used 
and  is  broken  it  only  means  so  much  loss  of  ma- 
terial ; but  when  it  is  a foundation  pile  which  is 
fractured  there  is  the  loss  of  the  material,  and 
the  pile  has  also  to  be  withdrawn  in  moat  cases, 
often  a matter  of  time  and  difficulty.  Instead 
of  the  arrangement  of  capstan  described  above 
keyed  on  to  the  columns,  a top  length  of  thicker 
metal  than  that  used  for  the  piles,  say  in., 
and  having  two  or  more  strong  ribs  running 
vertically  along  it,  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
the  capstan  having  suitable  recesses  formed  m 
it  for  receiving  the  feathers.  This  special  top 
has  also  the  advantage  that  it  is  heavy,  and 
the  more  weight  there  is  on  them  the  better 
the  screw  piles  go  down;  of  course,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  weight  is  a disadvantage  in 
handling.  Even  these  special  tops  are  some- 
times broken,  so  great  is  the  strain  on  them. 
When  boulders  are  met  with,  the  pile  either  refuses 
to  sink,  or  is  driven  oat  of  tbo  perpendicular,  and 
must  be  brought  back  to  the  vertical  position, 
and  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
timber  guide  piles  and  walings  from  which 
pressure  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  cast- 
iron  piles.  In  stony  ground  it  is  often 
advantageous  to  bolt  a steel  cutter  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  pile,  which  either  ploughs  i 


gestive  of  any  particular  art,  with  its  half-tinted  1 them  by.  Piers  founded  on  cast-iron  piles  aim 
rolls  hanging  over  ropes  resembling  clothes-  at  accomplishing  the  latter 


lines,  its  troughs  of  water,  its  great  oak  tables, 
rollers,  palettes,  and,  as  they  seem  to  a stranger, 
huge  array  of  printing-machines,  each  alive  and 
bright,  however,  with  colours  that  shall  shine 
from  the  walls  of  the  family  drawing  and 
dining  rooms  for,  it  may  be,  a generation  to 
come.  The  paper-printer,  like  other  printers, 
of  course,  takes  his  “ proof,”  sees  where  the 
pattern  comes  out  properly,  and  where  it  does 
not,  lays  on  fresh  patches  of  red,  blue,  or  green, 
where  they  are  needed,  and  so  forth ; but,  by 
an  ingenious  combination,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  work  off  even  the  most  elaborate 
variegation  by  simply  raising  and  depressing,  in 
due  order,  the  pieces  of  the  platforms  upon 
which  it  was  laid.  Thus,  blue  came  up  first ; 
then  red ; afterwards  green ; next,  perhaps, 
yellow,  without  more  than  an  almost  auto- 
matic shift  of  the  machinery.  By  anothei 
arrangement,  two  colours  can  be  made  to  come 
up  together,  and  to  vary  their  positions  accord- 
ing to  the  complexity  of  the  pattern  which  is 
being  wrought  out.  At  one  time,  these  patterns 
were  excessively  ambitious.  Prom  demanding 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  the  public  taste 
insisted,  in  paperhanging,  upon  extensive  land- 
scapes, and  sea  and  sky  views, — vast  horizons, 
indeed,  graduating  from  azure  to  orange,  and 
descending  thence  to  pale  green  and  grey.  For 
a long  time,  as  we  have  said,  the  process 
of  typography  was  imitated;  but,  ultimately, 
the  general  taste  required  more  flowing  and 
fantastic  outlines,  — and  a great  proportion 
of  the  work  was  simply  manual.  The  vast 
factory  wo  speak  of,  however,  has  brought 
this  industry,  as  every  other  industry  in  Europe 


way  through  the  stone,  or 


turns  it  on  one  side. 


reason.  Such  a structure  meets  all  the  require- 
ments  necessary:  it  is  far  cheaper  than  the 
more  solid  construction,  and  takes  less  time  in 
building;  it  is  safe,  except  under  very  excep- 
tional circumstances  ; and  from  its  form  it  offers 
very  little  resistance  to  the  force  of  the  waves, 
therefore  it  is  not  liable  to  have  its  deck  washed 
by  showers  of  spray,  or  even  torrents  of  green 
sea,  as  that  of  a stone  pier  geuerafiy  is.  The 
circumstances  under  which  a pier  built  on  cast- 
iron  piles  and  columns  is  unsafe  are  when  a 
vessel  drifts  from  her  moorings,  or  is  carried 
by  the  force  of  a storm  athwart  the  pier ; 
then  the  latter  must  go,  and  it  is  better  so 
than  that  the  ship  should  be  lost,  and  the  crew 
drowned. 

Timber  piles,  except  perhaps  when  made  of 
greenheart,  do  not  last  long  when  they  are 
alternately  wet  and  dry,  though  elm  piles  will 
remain  in  good  condition  for  almost  any  number 
of  years  if  entirely  submerged ; timber  piles 
also,  from  their  form,  offer  more  resistance 
to  the  waves  than  a cast-iron  pile  of  equal 
strength,  though  smaller  dimensions. 

There  are  many  systems  of  foundation  piles. 
We  will  consider  first  that  which  depends  on  a 
cast-iron  screw  attached  to  the  end  of  [the 
column  for  its  stability.  Engine-power  has 
been  applied  to  the  sinking  of  cast-iron  screw 
piles,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  without  satis- 
factory  results.  A worm-wheel  was  keyed 
with  a long  feather  on  to  a wrought-iron  ver- 
tical  shaft,  flanged  at  the  bottom  end,  where 
it  was  attached  by  bolts  to  the  pile  to  be  driven ; 
the  worm-wheel  was  rotated  through  the  me- 


Europe  diam  of  gearing ; the  speed,  howerer,  oonld  not  driving  is  less,  as  some 

has  been  btn^nght,  nnder  the  dominion  of  ma.  | be  made  slow  I material  nasses  up  the  centre  of  the  pUe, 


Cast-iron  'screw  piles  are  well  adapted  tor 
foundations  where  mud  is  met  with,  but  it  the 
bottom  is  variable  aud  not  soft,  some  other  more 
suitable  form  should  be  employed.  these 
remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  cast-iron 
structures  only;  where  the  piles  and  screws  are 
of  wrought  iron  they  will  bear  a oousidorahly 
greater  strain  without  damage,  aud  the  diffi- 
culties of  attachment  of  the  capstan  are  not  so 
great!  the  cost,  however,  is  greater,  and  wrought 
iron  is  more  liable  to  rust  in  salt  water  than  is 
oast  iron,  though,  again,  it  is  not  so  liable  to 

Another  system  applicable  to  places  where 
the  foundation  is  entirely  of  sand,  is  that  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Brnnlees  in  the  Kent  and  noven 
Viaducts  and  in  Southport  Pier  where  the 
foundation  piles  are  cast  with  a large  dh"!  ™ 
the  lower  end.  The  column  is  entered  t-to  the 
sand  a little,  the  top  is  closed,  and 
pumped  into  the  intorior,  forming  a quicksand 
L the  bottom,  and  the  pile  s'nks  by  its  own 
weight,  or  such  as  is  added  to  it.  This 
also  has  the  advantage  that,  simply  by  bolting 
on  another  length  of  column,  the  pile  may  bo 
sunk  to  any  required  depth ; there  is  a so 
this  plan  little  difficulty  in  maintamwg  the 
piles  in  a vertical  position. 

In  cases  where  gravel,  clay,  or  soft  rock  is 
mot  with,  cast-iron  piles  are  often  driven  just  as 
wooden  ones  are.  The  pile  may  bo  either 
pointed,  the  tip  being  chilled,  or  ^ 

off  square  with  a cutting  edge.  The  la^  to™ 
is  wo  think,  the  boat ; for  where  boulders  ore 
mot  with,  the  pointed  pile  is  apt  to  bo  turned 
aside,  the  square-ended  one  generally  goe 
straight  on,  displacing  the  bonlder  or  breaking 
it,  and  not  being  in  itself  displaced.  In  clay  or 

’ . , 1 is  IfiSS.  8Om0 


chinery. 
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ThI  proprietors  of  this  establish.  [ tion  was  met  with,  the  pile  ceased  to  descend,  j of  the  matenai  passes  up  the  cent 
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and  for  the  same  reason  the  disturbance  of  the 
ground  is  decreased  and  a better  foundation 


Q---. — a uoi/wt  iuuuuaiion 

secured.  An  ordinary  pile-engine  is  nsed,  with  a 
heavy  monkey,— -say,  35  cwt.,  and  a short  lift,— 
say,  5 ft.  It  is  impossible  to  specify  any  exact 
numbers,  they  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  dimensions  of  the  pile  to  be 
driven.  The  pile  must  not  be  struck  directly  by 
the  monkey  j an  elm  dolley,  hooped  at  the  top, 
and  having  a cast-iron  end  below  fitting  the  pile, 
must  be  used  to  receive  the  shock,  and  a copper 
ring  is  introduced  between  the  pile  and  the 
dolley  to  prevent  jarring,  or  the  pile  will  be 
split. 

In  cases  where  firm  rock  is  met  with  near  the 
surface,  holes  may  be  drilled  in  it,  and  a 
wrought-iron  bar  with  roughened  surface  ex- 
tending a couple  of  feet  above  the  rock  intro- 
duced and  cemented  in.  A column  of  suitable 
dimensions  without  any  flange  is  placed  over  it, 
and  the  interstices  between  the  column  and  the 
bar  filled  in  with  cement. 

As  it  is  seldom  possible  to  sink  the  piles  to  a 
uniform  level,  it  is  usual  to  cut  them  off  at  some 
convenient  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  either  at  one  level  or  in  steps  5 a double- 
ended  thimble  is  provided  rather  larger  than  the 
pile,  and  of  total  length  equal  to  about  1^  times 
its  diameter,  having  cast  in  it  half-way  up 
three  chipping-pieces  for  resting  on  the  top  of 
the  pile  and  receiving  the  weight  of  the  column. 
This  thimble  is  put  over  the  pile,  the  column  is 
introduced  into  it ; it  is  then  keyed  up,  and  the 
interstices  filled  with  iron  borings  and  sal- 
ammoniac.  The  piles  and  columns  may  with 
advantage  be  filled  up  with  whatever  material 
is  handy  j it  soon  becomes  cemented  up,  and 
adds  to  the  solidity  of  the  structure. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  econo- 
mical construction  of  a pier  or  viaduct  that 
everything  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  5 
that  the  columns  should  be  cast  in  uniform 
lengths;  and  that  there  should  be  few,  if  any, 
special  castings.  The  bracing  should  be  simple 
in  form,  not  liable  to  be  entangled  with  wreck- 
age, easily  attached  to  the  columns,  and  not 
difficult  to  adjust  for  length,  as  the  position  of 
the  piles  is  seldom  exact,  and  their  level  is 
decided  by  circumstances. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  should  be' 
the  height  of  the  deck,  which  should  be  well 
above  the  water ; a very  small  blow  from  a wave 
will  shift  it,  and,  perhaps,  endanger  tho  whole 
structure.  The  level  of  the  deck  ought  to  be 
particularly  considered  at  the  abutments  if  it  is 
subject  to  the  wash  of  the  waves,  as,  forming  a 
solid  barrier  to  their  progress,  they  rise  liigher 
here  than  elsewhere. 

Where  it  is  intended  that  vessels  should  come 
alongside  the  pier,  the  head  to  which  they 
approach  should  be  made  of  timber  ; that  is  to 
say,  the  piles  and  bracing  should  be  of  timber 
the  superstructure  may  be  of  iron.  If  cast  iron 
13  used  for  the  piles  they  are  liable  to  be  broken 
by  tbe  repeated  shocks  of  vessels.  The  timber 
head  should  be  entirely  free  from  the  rest  of 
the  structure,  so  that  it  may  move  without 
damage  to  the  pier  proper.  Greenheart  should 
be  used  for  the  piles  at  any  rate,  as  all  other 
sorts  of  timber  are  liable  to  rot  when  alternately 
wet  and  dry,  and  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
worms,  which  destroy  them  in  a wonderfully 
short  space  of  time  when  they  have  once  got 
into  them. 

For  the  superstructure  of  tho  pier  it  is  best  to 
use  lattice  girders;  they  are  easily  handled,  and 
offer  less  surface  to  the  wind,  and  they  have  a 
lighter  appearance  than  plate  girders  and  are 
more  m keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  structure 
Whatever  form  is  used,  it  should  be  kept  well 
above  the  surface  of  the  waves. 

For  the  deck,  pitch  - pine  planking  laid 
diagonally  is  satisfactory;  the  planks  should 
not  be  laid  longitudinally,  as  they  wear  unevenly. 

^ the  planking  is  laid  close,  the  deck  should 
have  a camber  for  drainage;  if  open,  this  does 
not  matter. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  it  ia  as  easy  to 
make  a pier  of  this  description  sightly  as 
ansightly,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  one 
should  cost  more  than  tho  other  ; all  that  is 
required  is  that  every  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  deaign  is  complete  but  simple,  that  the 
taowledge  of  ironwork  employed  should  bo 
thorough,  aud  that  thero  should  be  no  patching 
Ornament  should  be  exoluded  from  tho  pier 
proper;  its  appearance  should  depend  on  the 
neatness,  simplicity,  and  elegance  of  tho  design, 
not  on  elaborate  castings.  If  ornament  is  re 
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SOME  ABUSES  IN  HOUSE  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURE. 

A cRiFT  was  anciently  a “mystery"  or  art, 
the  user  of  which  was  a member  of  a guild  that 
regulated  its  practice.  The  cabinet,  chair,  sofa 
and  bedstead  maker,  and  other  kindred  workers 
m wood,  were  classed  for  guild  purposes  under 
the  term  of  “joiners"  in  contradistinction  to 
the  older  term  of  “carpenters,"  which  is  still 
understood  ^ the  British  Islands  to  include 
that  of  joiners  as  a general  name  for  wood- 
workers m house-building.  The  word  “ cabinet- 
maker, though  accepted  for  a couple  of 
centuries  or  more  as  an  expressive  denomina- 
tion for  those  craftsmen  engaged  in  making 
furniture,  still  is  nowise  expressive,  strictly 
speaking, ^ under  the  modern  conditions  and 
orpnisation  of  the  furniture-making  trades. 
Like  many  other  trades  during  our  time,  cabinet, 
making,  taking  it  in  its  widest  sense,  has  been 
split  up  into  a number  of  subdivisions  or 
branches.  _ Indeed,  we  might  say  with  truth 
that  a cabinet-maker,  as  the  trade  is  now  prac- 
tised  in  London,  is  a craftsman  who  works 
otttimes  the  whole  year  round  in  executing  but 
one  class  of  work.  Some  men  are  continually 
kept  to  turning  out  sideboards,  some  to  secre- 
taires, others  to  round  tables  and  chests  of 
drawers  respectively.  In  fact,  workmen  from 
their  own  choice,  and  having  acquired  a spe- 
ciahty  in  making  a certain  article  of  furniture, 
continue  mostly  at  making  that  single  article  so 
long  as  their  employers  can  give  an  order  for 
R,  or  there  is  a demand  in  the  market  for  it. 
Half  a century  ago,  in  many  of  our  cities  and 
towns  in  the  British  Islands,  cabinet-makers  to 
a pretty  large  extent  worked  by  the  day-work 
system ; but,  in  London  and  other  large  cities 
and  towns  for  many  years  back,  the  piece-work 
sysuem  13  almost  universal  in  the  cabinet,  chair, 
and  sofa  making  trades.  The  writer  has  a 
pretty  long  experience  of  the  ways  of  the 
trade  or  trades  under  notice  in  different 
parts  of  tho  British  Islands,  and  he  is  com- 
pelled  to  say,  m a general  way,  that  as  far 
as  skilled  execution  and  good  work  are  concerned, 
t^he  cabmet-making  trade  has  gone  rapidly  from 
bad  to  worse  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Were 
the  _ mysteries  ” of  the  cabinet  trade,  as  now 
earned  on  in  London,  unfolded  in  all  its  details 
to  the  general  public,  it  would,  we  have  no  doubt, 
create  not  a little  surprise.  Food  manufacture 
has  of  late  years  been  subjected  to  considerable 
analysis  but  furniture  manufacture  goes  “scot" 
free,  although  there  is  a considerable  amount  of 
fraud  aud  positive  danger  connected  with  tbe 
latter,  as  well  as  the  former.  Since  the  advent 
of  City  and  Metropolitan  Improvements,  a great 
exodus  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  cabinet  trade  has  taken 
place,  and  is  still  proceeding.  This  migration  is 
more  observable  in  East  London  than  at  the 
West  End,  for  the  great  centre  for  several  years 
Qi.  trade  has  been  Curtain-road, 

Shoreditch,  a portion  of  the  E.C.  district. 
Particularly  dunug  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
the  chamber  workmen,  and  the  small  chamber 
masters,  who  once  had  small  workshops  in  their 
own  houses  and  back  yards,  in  the  courts  and 
alleys  of  the  east  of  the  city,  have  been  driven 
Biiburba-wme,  or  afield,  and  many  hundreds  of 
these  will  at  the  present  moment  be  found  in 
backstreets,  ooui'ts,  and  alleys,  extending  east- 
ward from  Curtam.road  to  Stratford  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  Islington,  Tottenham,  and  to 
Walthamstow,  beyond  the  river  Lea.  on  the 
other.  Ihe  districts  of  Haoknoy,  Bethnal. 
[rTn  Hackney.wick  (on  the  borders 
of  the  ^ Marshes)  contain  a largo  number 
of  working  cabinet,  chair,  sofa,  and  looking- 
glass  frame  - makers,  as  well  as  makers  of 

Tho°ritv  dV  furnitnre. 

The  City,  ^st  End,  and  Ourtain.road  ware, 
houses  are  principally  supplied  by  the  labour 
of  East  London  workmen  working  for  them- 
selves  or  workmg  for  smafi  masters  who  find  a 
market  for  their  goods  in  Curtain.road,  but  who 
prefer  to  find  1 1 m other  warehouses  where  they 
Metropolitan 

Board  demolition  aud  improvement  schemes 
were  carried^  out  in  tho  Curtain.road  district, 
the  locality  m question  was  regularly  matted 
with  farniture-makers  of  all  kinds.  Lon<^  lines 
of  large  warehouses  and  workshops,  and  side 
streetB_  and  alleys,  were  almost  choked  to  repie- 
tion  with  workmen  in  their  small  rooms,  hnsily 
engaged  from  morning  until  late  at  night 
executmg  some  one  piece  of  furniture  or  another 
to  order,  or  on  “spec.”  From  causes  already 
. indicated,  there  are  now  fewer  large  fumitnre 


warehonses  in  Curtain.road.  Some  of  the  large 
firms  have  removed  to  adjacent  streets,  and  the 
chamber  masters  and  numerous  hosts  of  home 
workmen  are  driven  afield.  It  is  a patent  and 
undeniable  fact  that  of  furniture  now  thrown 
into  the  British  market,  both  that  which  is  sold 
at  home  and  exported,  is  to  a very  large 
extent  of  the  most  inferior  description.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  with  the  advent  of 
low  speculative  house-building  in  London  several 
years  ago,  cropped  up  the  desire  for  cheap  furni- 
ture.  With  bad  house  manufacture  soon  foUowed 
cheap  and  bad  furniture.  The  one  evil  led  to 
the  other,  and  as  houses  were  built  to  sell  and 
not  to  last,  so  was,  and  is  at  present,  the  major 
part  of  our  house  furniture.  We  found  by 
numerous  inquiries,  and  an  intercourse  during 
some  months  back  with  some  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  trade,  that  they  are  fully 
alive  to  the  abuses  in  connexion  with  the  trade, 
but  they  say  they  are  obliged  to  go  with  the 
tide,  and  they  are  powerless  to  effect  a reform. 
They  know  that  tables,  chairs,  sofas,  &c.,  of  the 
flimsiest  kind  are  now  manufactured,  and  that 
these  articles  if  put  into  constant  use  will  walk 
asunder  in  a few  weeks  or  at  most  months.  Not 
only  is  the  scantling  nsed  of  the  thinnest  descrip- 
tion, but  it  is  often  most  unsound,  particularly 
where  the  work  is  veneered.  Table  tops,  and  the 
tops  and  broad  planes  of  other  articlesof  furniture, 
are  by  well-known  expedients  made  to  carry 
the  thickness  or  solidity  of  honest,  substan- 
tial, and  durable  work.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  thin  leaves  of  the  most  common  description 
of  deal  are  not  only  veneered,  but  their  front 
and  side  edges  are  made  to  assume  a solidity 
which  they  do  not  possess,  by  planting  upon 
them,  or  rather  under  them,  rounds  and  hollows 
or  ovolos  and  astragals,  or  a combination  of 
other  mouldings.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
objection  to  good  veneered  work,  for  a solid 
mahogany  table,  sideboard,  nest  of  drawers,  &c., 
would  be  expensive  to  the  general  run  of 
purchasers,  and  entirely  beyond  the  means  of 
many  others.  But  a half-incb  deal  leaf 
(veneered)  should  not  be  imposed  upon  pur- 
chasers as  work  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  thirty-second  part  of  an  inch 
in  mahogany  on  a half-iuch  deal  ground.  Tho 
mahogany  or  other  veneers  now  used  are  knife- 
cut  instead  of  sawn,  and  the  former  will  soon 
be  universally  used.  The  small  masters  and 
workmen  were  for  a long  time  disinclined  to 
use  the  knife-cut  veneer.  The  sawn  veneer  is 
the  more  solid,  and  takes  the  staining  and 
French  polish  better  than  the  knife-ent  mate- 
rial, which  soon  absorbs  tho  polish,  and  does 
not  so  well  maintain  the  body  or  gloss  that  the 
sawn  veneer^  holds.  It  is  a rather  deplorable 
fact  tliat  cabinet  workmen  earn  more  wages  at 
present  by  making  cheap  and  flimsy  articles  in 
the  furniture  line  than  solid  or  elaborately- 
finished  articles.  As  it  is  with  tho  workmen, 
so  it  is  with  the  small  employers;  they  also 
make  more  profit  out  of  cheap  furniture  than 
good.  Novelty  in  design,  though  tho  articles 
may  be  poor  in  material,  and  flimsy  in  construc- 
tion or  framing,  will  often  sell  well  for  a few 
seasons,  until  some  other  flimsy  novelty  in  cheap 
furniture  supersedes  it.  Curtain-road  ware- 
houses of  late  years  have  got  a bad  name, 
though  side  by  side  with  a large  muss  of  the  most 
trashy  kind  of  furniture  you  will  find  in  the  same 
warehouse  some  exceUent  work.  The  demand, 
however,  for  good  cabinet-work  (which  is  dear) 
is  not  very  brisk ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
cheap  drawing  and  sitting  room  suites  there 
a constant  demand.  AVe  have  heard  some 
working  cabinet  and  chair  makers  speak 
strongly  agamst  the  warehousemen  of  Curtain- 
road  as  skinflints,  who  g^nd  down  small  master.^ 
and  workmen  engaged  in  making  furniture  to 
starvation  prices.  Indeed,  among  some  classes 
of  small  furniture-makers  in  East  London, 
Cnrtam-road  is  known  as  “ the  Slaughter, 
house.  To  what  extent  the  term  may  be 
justified  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  we  think  it 
only  right  to  register  the  words,  that  an  oppor- 
tunity may  be  afforded  to  both  sides,  either  in 
corroboraticn  or  denial.  This  much,  however, 
we  do  know,  that  very  poor  prices  are  paid  by 
several  of  the  warehouses  in  Curtain-road  and 
adj^icent  localities  to  working  cabinet-makers 
and  small  manufacturers  for  the  articles  made 
to  order  for  them,  and  much  smaller  prices  still 
for  those  articles  which  tbe  small  manufacturers 
or  working  masters  are  obliged  to  sell  when 
finished,  having  made  them  up  on  “spec." 

From  what  we  have  above  stated  it  may  be 
inferred  that  there  is  at  present  in  the  London 
cabinet  and  chair  trades  an  abuse  somewhat 
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i akin  to  that  known  in  the  tailoring  trade  as  the 
; “ sweating  system.”  Men  and  boys,  or  youths, 

I are  obliged  to  work  long  hours  in  the  making  of 
f Bovoral  articles  of  furniture  to  earn  sufficient 
I wages  to  live.  Many  unscrnpulons  furniture 
i sellers  or  brokers  get  a hold  of  youths  at  the 
1 cabinet  trade  who  have  not  much  experience. 

I They  will  show  these  youngsters  a piece  of  new 
furniture  (perhaps  a new  design)  ; they  will 
offer  them  a price,  and,  as  an  inducement,  will 
tell  them  in  an  off-hand  manner,  they  will  give 
them  an  order  for  a half-dozen  or  a dozen  of  the 
articles  in  question.  The  raw  youths,  who  never 
made  the  articles  before,  on  being  tempted  with 
an  order,  clutch  at  it  often,  but  soon  to  their  grief 
find  before  they  have  executed  a third  of  their 
work  that  they  have  been  completely  “sold.” 
The  price  offered  involves  long  hours,  hard  work, 
and  little  or  nothing  for  their  labour.  The 
furniture  man,  who  has  calculated  bis  chances 
beforehand,  and  has  left  himself  a wide  margin, 
can  afford  to  increase  his  price,  which  he  is  often 
obliged  to  do  for  his  own  safety,  that  the  work 
may  be  finished,  which  it  mostly  is  to  the  great 
profit  of  the  furniture  seller,  and  the  sore  loss 
and  disappointment  of  the  young  workman. 

A very  large  amount  of  the  fnmiture  now 
turned  out  in  the  metropolis,  though  made  for 
use,  is  only  fitted  for  mere  show  or  ornament. 
The  chairs  and  sofas  mostly  to  be  found  in  the 
houses  of  our  middle  classes  and  in  the  homes 
of  respectable  artisans  and  clerks  are  a fraud 
and  a calamity.  Where  mortises  and  tenons 
should  be  found  there  are  nothing  bat  singlo 
dowels  or  pins  of  wood,  and  where  dovetails 
should  exist  there  are  nails  or  screws.  Cabinet 
and  chair  makers  of  late  years  have  taken  to 
“ scamp  ” their  work  in  the  most  barefaced 
manner.  Screws  are  used  to  fasten  on  the  top 
rails  of  chairs  where  hidden  dovetails  were  for- 
merly used,  but  to  hide  this  slip-shod  and  repre- 
hensible work  the  heads  of  the  screws  are 
sunk,  and  projecting  buttons  of  wood  inserted. 
Mahogany  and  oak  work  is  often  treated  in  this 
manner,  a practice  which  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  some  years  ago.  In  the  manufacture  of 
chairs  in  white  wood,  or  of  cane-bottomed  chairs, 
the  framework  of  the  seat  is  often  halved  into 
the  backs  instead  of  mortised  and  tenoned,  and 
screws,  sunk  and  covered,  are  made  to  hold  the 
whole  together.  This  and  kindred  work,  in 
the  furniture-making  line,  which  we  might 
describe  in  detail,  is  veritable  “ Jerry  ” furniture 
manufacture. 

We  have  talked  with  cabinet  and  chair  makers 
who  declaimed  loudly  against  the  wretched 
“Jerry”  houses  they  were  obliged  to  live  in, 
and  they  considered  no  terms  were  too  severe 
to  use  in  denunciation  of  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
and  speculative  builders.  Had  these  masters 
and  workmen,  however,  seen  themselves  ns 
others  have  seen  them,  they  would  have  to 
acknowledge  they  were  contributing  largely  to 
the  perpetration  of  that  evil  in  their  own  trade 
which  they  so  strongly  denounced  in  another. 

In  connexion  with  chairs  and  sofas  of  the 
class  we  have  been  describing,  the  upholstery  is 
wretchedly  bad, — merely  done  up  for  the  eye.  Any 
stuffing,  save  good  horsehair,  or  curled  hair,  is 
pressed  into  service, — pig-hair,  hay,alva  marina, 
flock,  straw,  finely-cut  shavings, — anything  but 
honest  material.  Canvas  and  web  are,  of  course, 
used  as  of  old,  but  oi  cheaper  description  j and 
the  inevitable  weak  springs,  to  afford  a tern- 
porary  elasticity  for  a few  weeks.  Constant  use 
soon  brings  on  the  dreaded  calamity ; the  cheap 
American  leather,  or  highly  extolled  inferior 
rep  covering,  cracks  and  tears  asunder,  and  ex- 
poses the  stuffing,  and  the  seat  sinks  as  flat  as  a 
firitish  pancake. 

Any  young  cabinet  workman  or  student  inte- 
rested in  the  history,  progress,  and  manufacture 
of  durable,  beautiful,  and  elaborately-finished 
chairs  and  cabinet  work,  should  pay  a visit  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  its  adjunct, 
the  East  London  Museum.  In  both  of  these 
places  he  will  see  specimens  of  cabinet  work  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century  worthy  of 
admiration  and  deep  scrutiny.  Of  plain  and 
massive  work,  and  of  highly  complex  and  orna- 
mental work  too,  he  will  find  several  exquisite 
examples.  Good  veneering,  grand  inlaying,  rich 
marquetry,  &c.,  are  in  both  museums,  the  work 
of  native  cabinet-makers  as  well  as  foreigners. 
The  East  Loudon  cabinet-makers  and  their 
present  - day  employers  will  learn  much  by  a 
few  hours’  study  and  careful  observation 
in  Bethnal-green  Museum  j for  there  will  be 
found  some  fine  specimens  of  the  works  of  Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton,  Heppelwaite,  and  others, 


some  of  them  practical  cabinet  and  chair  makers 
as  well  as  designers,  and  authors  of  excellent 
treatise.^  upon  their  respective  crafts.  Unless  to 
order,  for  some  wealthy  person,  furniture  such 
as  the  above  historic  cabinet-makers  designed  is 
not  manufactured  for  the  market  in  these  days. 
To  make  such  famiture  now  would  not,  unfor- 
tunately, pay  } the  workman  would  not  earn 
subsistence  wages  upon  it ; and  the  employer 
would  be  likely  to  have  it  a long  time  upon  his 
hands  before  ho  found  a purchaser.  It  is  only 
under  special  order,  or  as  a labour  of  love, 
not  depending  on  ordinary  trade  conditions, 
that  the  elaborate  and  substantial  cabinet  and 
chair  work  produced  in  the  last  century  is 
possible  now.  Still  there  is  no  reason  why 
good  and  durable  cabinet  and  chair  work  at 
fair  prices  should  not  be  turned  out  at  present 
in  London.  The  why  it  is  not  turned  out  is 
from  reasons  already  stated,  and  other  addi- 
tional causes  easily  guessed.  We  will  not  enter 
into  farther  details  at  present,  reserving  for 
another  occasion  some  further  under-glimpses 
of  the  art  or  arts  of  furniture  manufacture. 
In  this  journal  for  years,  close  as  has  been 
its  affinity  to  the  art  of  building,  it  has  never 
ceased  to  denounce  the  abuses  in  connexion 
with  its  practice.  House-furniture  manufacture 
and  house  decoration  are  closely  allied  with  the 
profession  of  the  architect  and  the  arts  we 
advocate,  and  wo  are  quite  within  oar  province 
in  what  we  have  written.  As  we  have  not 
heretofore  spared  bad  builders,  we  are  not 
likely  to  halt  short  in  meting  out  to  furniture- 
makers  the  share  of  blame  that  legally  attaches 
to  them  and  others  in  a system  that  is  working 
much  scandal  and  injury  in  connexion  with  their 
art,  our  art,  and  the  homes  of  the  people.  In  a 
word,  house-building  reform,  to  be  complete, 
must  include  house-furaiture  reform ; and  if 
those  npon  whom  the  latter  duty  devolves  are 
not  equal  to  the  occasion,  the  architect  may 
soon  perforce,  for  his  own  credit  sake,  have  to 
lead  the  way. 


INTERIOR  ECONOMY  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

The  two  minor  rules  of  office  economy  yet 
remaining  for  discussion,*  bearing  as  they  do 
on  financial  matters,  are  certainly  not  the  least 
in  point  of  importance,  and  yet  it  is  not  at  all 
an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  the  architect 
or  engineer  treat  such  matters  with  very  great 
indifference.  “Accounts  will  keep,”  one  will 
say,  as  be  turns  to  somo  professional  and  far 
more  interesting  work.  “ My  clients  press,  and 
I must  attend  to  their  interests  befoi'e  my  own,” 
another  will  urge,  and  so  on.  Indifference  of 
this  sort  is  much  to  be  condemned,  for  as  no 
man  would  think  of  trying  to  complete  a long 
journey  by  road  without,  at  the  proper  stages, 
pulling  up  and  baiting  his  horse,  and  looking  to 
his  bamesB  (and  this,  too,  however  eager  he 
may  be  to  get  to  his  journey’s  end),  so  should 
no  man  attempt  to  go  through  his  professional 
career  in  life  without  halting  at  proper  stages, 
and  attending  to  financial  matters,  despite  the 
claims  or  clamours  of  clients,  or  the  self-abaorb- 
ing  nature  of  his  work.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
can  he,  like  the  freshened  horse,  hope  to  do 
justice  to  himself  and  to  his  employers  at  large  ; 
for  the  man  who  knows  his  accounts  are  mud- 
died  and  in  arrears  can  never  bring  the  same 
clear  intelligence  and  unclouded  spirit  to  aid 
him  in  his  work  as  can  ho  who,  by  the  exercise 
of  a little  forethought  and  careful  arrangement, 
has  his  books  posted  up  and  accounts  in  order. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  also,  want  of 
method  and  regularity  in  keeping  accounts 
must  result  in  immethodical  and  irregular 
charges  to  clients, — too  little  to  one,  too  much 
to  another,  with  probably  the  corresponding 
results  of  little  or  no  thanks,  and  much,  and 
not  unnatural,  grambling. 

An  architect  or  engineer  maintains,  say,  some 
half  a dozen  employes  of  different  calibres,  from 
the  juvenile,  indifferent  and  idle  when  he  can 
be,  clerk,  to  the  tried,  trusted,  and  hardworking 
senior  assistant ; and  we  take  it  his  duty  is  so 
to  arrange  matters  that  these  employes  are, 
during  the  whole  of  office  hours,  fairly  and 
honestly  engaged  in  the  separate  duties  assigned 
them,  and  that  their  time,  with  a due  per- 
centage added  for  supervision,  instruction,  rent 
of  office,  use  of  materials,  wear  and  tear  of 
instruments,  &c.,  is  fairly  and  honestly  booked, 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  to  the  proper  clients. 
To  insure  fair  and  honest  work  on  the  part  of 
the  employes  will  necessitate  the  unremitting 
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care  and  attention  of  the  head  or  heads  of  the 
office,  while  fair  and  honest  booking  of  time 
may  be  managed  as  follows  : — 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  an  ordi- 
nary shilling  diary  is  served  out  to  each 
employ^,  which,  labelled  with  his  name  and  a 
distinctive  number,  is  ordinarily  kept  in  a 
similarly  numbered  pigeon-hole  of  the  diary- 
r.ack  or  shelf,  fixed  in  the  principal  or  most 
generally-used  room  of  the  office.  Prior  to 
quitting  office  for  the  day,  each  employ^,  readily 
finding  hie  diary  by  its  number,  should  record 
the  name  of  the  client  for  whom  he  has  been 
working,  the  subject  itself,  his  expenses  if  any, 
and  the  time  expended;  and  for  which  last 
purpose  an  office  day  need  hardly  be  divided 
into  less  than  quarters,  it  being  obvious  that 
smaller  divisions  would  bo  too  troublesome  and 
tedious  for  general  adoption. 

The  sixth  and  last  of  the  minor  rules  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  two  words  “ double 
entry  ” ; and  it  will  hardly  be  too  much  to  say 
that  where  the  architect's  or  engineer’s  accounts 
are  not  kept  by  this  method,  loss  and  injustice 
to  both  self  and  clients  must  ensue. 

A dissertation  on  the  merits  of  “ double 
entry”  would  be  somewhat  beyond  our  pro- 
vince. Those  who  use  the  system  know  full  well 
its  advantages ; and  those  who  do  not  use  it 
must  be  persuaded  by  other  words  than  ours. 

It  will  be  oiir  endeavour  merely  to  point  out 
a convenient  method  of  entering  the  accounts 
in  the  “journal,”  so  as  to  be  ready  for  posting 
in  the  “ ledger.” 

The  bases  or  foundations  for  building  the 
journal  upon  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four, 
viz.,  the  cash-book,  the  cheque-book,  the  tele- 
graph-form book,  and  the  abstract-of-work  book. 
The  two  former  need  no  comment  or  explanation 
save  that  it  will  be  found  very  advantageous  to 
have  the  cash-book  ruled  with  doable  columns 
for  cash,  while  the  telegraph-form  book  is 
merely  the  book  now  issued  by  the  post-office 
authorities.  The  “ abstract  of  work  ” book  is 
the  abstract  of  all  the  diaries  for  any  one 
month,  and  is  made  up  as  follows  : — A half- 
sheet  of  foolscap  being  taken,  it  is  divided  by 
folding  and  refolding  into  four  equal  divisions 
or  columns  standing  perpendicular  ,to  the  long 
side  or  edge  of  the  paper,  and  by  another  fold  or 
crease,  the  second  colnmn  from  the  left  hand  is 
also  subdivided  into  two  columns  of  unequal 
width,  the  narrower  being  to  the  left. 

A longitudinal  fold  of  the  paper  marks  off, 
also,  a convenient  margin  for  the  following 
headings  to  each  of  the  five  columns  : — “Date,” 

“ Number  of  Days,”  “ Client,”  “ Subject  and 
Details,”  “ Charges.” 

To  each  employ^  a half-sheet  of  the  above 
description  is  devoted,  with  his  name,  also  the 
month  and  year,  being  inscribed  in  the  right- 
hand  top  comer,  and  the  monthly  record  of  his 
time  (as  abstracted  from  the  diary)  inserted  as 
follows : — Running  through  the  diary  the  different 
clients’  names  are  picked  out  and  inserted  in 
the  proper  column,  and  then,  in  the  “ Date  ” 
column,  opposite  each  respective  client’s  name, 
are  placed  the  days  employed  in  his  service, 
each  day  being  designated  by  its  numerical 
monthly  number,  annexing,  where  parts  of  the 
day  only  have  been  taken  up,  their  proper 
fraction.  On  completion  of  the  “ Date  ” column, 
the  total  number  of  days  gi^en  to  each  client  is 
inserted  in  the  “ Number  of  Days  ” column, 
which  should  amount,  if  no  mistake  has  been 
made,  and  it  is,  say,  the  month  of  September, 
to  a grand  total  of  thirty. 

In  order  to  account  for  every  day  in  the  month, 
several  “dead  horses”  will  have  to  be  worked 
in  the  client  column,  e.g.  “ Sundays  and  holi- 
days,” “office,”  “sick-list,”  &c.,  and  opposite 
which,  in  the  “ Charges  ” column,  unfortunately 
no  entry  can  appear. 

The  column  for  “ Subject  and  Details”  can  be 
readily  filled  up  as  the  “ Date”  colnmn  is  being 
proceeded  with;  while,  last  of  all,  comes  that 
set  aside  for  “ charges,”  these  depending  on  the 
particular  employt^s’  work,  increased  by  the  per- 
centage due  for  superintendence,  cost  of  office, 
&c.,  before  alluded  to. 

The  total  of  the  “charges”  column  will  give 
employes’  earnings  during  the  month,  and  the 
grand  total  of  all  the  half-sheets,  now  pinned 
together,  and  forming  the  “ Abstract  of  Work  ’ 
book,  the  professional  earnings  during  this 
period,  which  shonld,  of  course,  correspond 
exactly  with  the  amount  shown  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  professional  account  as  set  forth  in 
the  ledger. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  above  scheme  that 
there  are  so  many  cases  where  “ commission” 
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is  received  by  the  architect  or  engineer,  irre- 
spective of  the  time  expended  on  any  particular 
work,  but  all  time  should  duly  appear  in  the 
professional  man's  books,  whether  he  is  to  be 
paid  by  commission  or  otherwise;  for  thus,  and 
thus  only,  can  be  tell  what  the  value  of  each 
employ^  has  been  to  him  during  any  particular 
period,  whether  ho  gains  or  loses  by  the  com- 
mission received ; whether,  gauged  by  the  usual 
commissions,  his  time-charges  are  too  high  or 
too  low,  &c. ; while  all  differences  between 
amounts  charged  to  clients  as  commission,  with 
the  actual  amounts  set  forth  against  them  in 
his  books,  can  easily  be  reconciled  by  means  of 
the  “ profit  and  Joss”  account. 

Time  being  fixed  as  the  basis  of  the  financial 
part  of  the  business,  it  behoves  the  architect  or 
engineer  at  the  head  of  an  office  to  ever  keep 
in  view  the  serious  responsibility  that  rests  with 
him  in  insuring,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  that 
his  employes  not  only  work  well  and  diligently 
during  office-hours,  but  also  duly  and  properly 
record  such  work  in  their  respective  diaries,  and 
to  the  attainment  of  these  ends  he  must  bring 
to  bear  the  force  of  precept  and  example,  and, 
if  necessary,  a strong  hand. 

The  architect  or  engineer,  like  the  skilful  and 
judicious  “ whip,”  must  endeavour  to  handle  his 
team  of  employes  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
his  clients  and  himself,  while  those  subordinate 
to  him  must  learn  to  recognise  that  their  own 
comfort  and  welfare  depend  on  the  professional 
success  of  their  employer,  and  therefore  that  it 
is  their  part  to  willingly  aid  him  in  carrying  out 
all  his  plans  and  wishes  as  far  as  lies  in  their 
power.  Subordinates  must  bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  while  pursuing  the  even  tenour  of  their  way, 
and  enjoying  the  blessings  of  regular  hours, 
regular  pay,  and  the  absence  of  all  professional 
anxiety,  the  head  of  the  office  has  a far  more 
thorny  path  to  travel,  when  disappointments, 
bad  debts,  troublesome  and  exacting  clients, 
and  anxieties  they  know  not  of,  meet  him  at 
every  turn,  and  that  on  the  whole  they  are  per- 
haps as  well  off,  perhaps  far  better,  than  their 
employer. 

In  conclusion,  while  venturing  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  system  of  interior  economy  now 
advocated  may  be  found  useful  (it  certainly  is 
practicable)  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  must 
again  remind  them  that  interior  economy, 
whether  practised  after  this  fashion  or  after 
that,  is  but  a means  to  an  end, — a means 
whereby,  while  the  scope  of  intellectual  power 
is  extended,  and  greater  time  afforded  for  the 
pursuit  of  professional  knowledge  and  the  study 
of  art  in  its  various  forms,  every  professional 
man,  be  he  architect,  engineer,  or  surveyor,  is 
enabled,  in  his  generation,  to  do  the  greater 
good. 


LEEDS. 

A MAXIM  of  old  Fuller  must  have  been  well 
learned  by  Leeds,  that  “ Haste  and  rashness  are 
storms  and  tempests,  breaking  and  wrcckint^ 
business,  but  nimbleness  is  a full,  fair  wind 
blowing  it  with  speed  to  the  haven.”  Leeds  is 
old,  it  has  long  been  commercially  famous,  and  it 
has  gathered  not  only  a large  but  a varied  trade, 
so  that  it  does  not  feel  either  the  feverish 
impulses  of  anxious  demand  or  the  correspond- 
ing depressions  which  the  whirligig  of  time 
invariably  brings  in  the  train  of  the  first.  It 
owes  its  growth  to  its  position,  to  the  seizing  of 
the  advantages  natui-ally  given  to  it,  and  to  the 
increasing  of  these  as  well  as  the  development 
and  perfection  of  chains  of  communication,  and 
these  have  brought  about  a steadiness  in  the 
rate  of  its  advancement.  Into  the  olden  story 
told  of  Leeds  we  need  not  now  inquire.  Taking 
it  as  a patent  fact  of  great  magnitude  more 
than  two  score  years  ago,  let  us  contrast  its 
state  then  and  now, — when  the  Hunslet  suspen- 
sion-bridge  over  the  Aire  Lad  just  been  erected; 
when  the  old  “ Oil-Gas  Company  ” had  just  been 
wound  up,  and  out  of  its  ashes  the  phcenix  of 
coal-gas  was  arising ; when  the  echoes  were 
dying  aw'ay  of  the  first  election,  at  which 
John  Marshall,  junior,  and  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay  were  elected  with  2,000  votes,  as  the 
highest  number  polled  ; the  new'  baths  were 
being  opened,  and  before  railway  communica- 
tion  had  extended  to  the  town,  it  was  even 
then  a place  of  magnitude.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture ; it 
made  “ broad  and  coarse  narrow  cloths,  pelisse 
cloths,  shawls  in  great  variety,  stuffs,  Scotch 
camblets,  ’ Ac.  It  spun  flax  for  canvas,  made 
cotton  and  silk,  glass  and  pottery,  dug  coal 
near,  and  had  even  theo  notable  foundries. 


It  had  thirty-two  places  of  worship,  and  three 
weekly  “ respectable  and  talented  jonrnals,” 
two  of  which  have  taken  the  new  departure  into 
daily  journalism  since  that  date.  Dull  reading 
is  an  old  directory,  but  those  who  know  the 
changes  of  two  score  years  will  find  itsuggestive 
to  revert  to  the  days  when  the  seven  banks  of 
Leeds  included  those  of  Beckett,  Blayds,  & 
Co.,”  of  Bywater,  Charlesworth,  & Co.,  and 
of  J.  & W.  Perfect  & Co.  ; when  brickmakers 
had  their  fields  in  Meadow-lane  and  Headingley ; 
when  there  were  only  two  consuls  ; when  Kirk- 
stall  forge  was  in  the  hands  of  Beecroft,  Butler, 
& Co.,  and  Hird,  Dawson,  & Hardy  hailed  from 
Low  Moor.  These  were  the  days  when  the 
names  of  Joseph,  Josiah,  and  Newman  Cash, 
of  Aldam,  Pearse,  and  Birchall,  of  Luccock, 
of  Stansfield,  and  others, — were  well  known 
amongst  the  stuff  manufacturers  and  merchants; 
and  the  Jowitts,  Wades,  and  Whiteheads  were 
amongst  the  magnates  of  the  woolstaplers  in 
Albion-street,  Call  and  Boar-lanes.  Conveyance 
by  water  bore  then  no  small  part  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  town  away,  and  “ fly-boats,”  and 
Hawkswell’s  & Stancliffe’s  vessels  wore  well 
known  on  canal  and  coast  and  in  the  Aire 
and  Calder  Dock.  In  those  days,  when  the 
“ town  and  liberty  ” had  a population  of  123,393, 
it  had  even  then  a public  spirit  beyond  many  a 
larger  town,  and  to  this  its  noble  infirmary,  its 
dispensary,  ‘‘  fever  house,”  and  lying-in  hospital 
bore  ample  testimony,  as  did  in  other  directions 
its  philosophic  and  literary  society,  its  early 
mechanics’  institute,  its  two  museums,  its  many 
libraries,  and  its  cloth-halls.  Its  trade  was 
vast,  the  then  recently-published  annals  accredit- 
ing it  with  the  possession  in  its  manufactories 
of  228  steam-engines,  of  some  4,048  horse- 
power, and  then  estimated  to  need  157,870  tons 
of  coals  for  fuel  for  steam-raising  purposes 
yearly. 

There  has  been  full  growth  in  the  years  be- 
tween then  and  now,  and  at  the  present  it  may 
bo  said  that  Leeds  is  numerically  and  com- 
mercially great,  and  that  there  are  all  the  tokens 
of  a vast  and  a growing  population,  and  that  the 
trade  on  which  it  subsists  also  shows  signs  of 
continued  vitality.  It  is  in  that  great  South 
Yorkshire  coalfield  which  enriches  with  its 
mineral  output  so  many  town.s,  and  which 
gives  in  the  mineral  statistics  to  the  Leeds 
district  a claim  to  the  possession  of  no  less 
than  141  collieries.  It  is  in  the  Yorkshire  iron 
district, — not  the  great  Cleveland  district,  which 
has  sprung  up  with  mushroom  rapidity,  but 
the  old  and  early-famed  West  Riding  one,  to 
which  it  contributes  three  sets  of  smelting-works, 
not  the  least  noted  or  least  productive.  It  has 
eight  sets  of  finishing  ironworks — the  capacity 
of  production  of  which  will  be  indicated  to 
the  technical  reader  when  it  is  stated  that 
they  have  in  connexion  with  them  157 
puddling-furnaces  and  about  tbirty-six  mills. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  works  in  which 
the  product  of  the  ironworks  is  wrought  into 
articles  for  which  Leeds  is  noted,  and  there 
are  the  various  establishments  of  the  railway 
companies  for  the  repair  of  the  rolling  stock. 
One  of  the  chief  of  these, — that  belonging 
to  the  North-Eastern  Railway, — though  only 
serving  some  of  the  smaller  branches  of  that 
company’s  lines,  occupies  over  six  acres  of 
ground,  and  employs  nearly  a thousand  work- 
men. Nor  is  the  steel  trade  wholly  unexistent 
in  the  district,  for  in  the  list  of  firms  employing 
the  Siemens  Regenerative  Gas  Furnace  is  in- 
cluded the  Monkbridge  Iron  Company,  Leeds, 
which  has  seventy-two  crncibles  for  which  fur- 
naces have  been  built.  At  the  same  time,  seeing 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  Leeds  is  not  a large  con- 
sumer of  steel  for  purposes  of  manufacture,  and 
that,  on  the  other,  its  distance  from  the  coast 
and  from  rivers  navigable  for  large  vessels,  it 
is  placed  under  some  disadvantage  in  this 
respect,  and  its  steel  indnstries  are  not  likely 
to  be  developed  to  any  very  great  extent,  but 
unquestionably  its  eminence  in  other  trades 
renders  it  needless  to  endeavour  to  reach 
greatness  in  a manufacture  it  has  not 
great  advantages  for.  In  the  manafac- 
ture  of  paper,  for  instance,  it  has  some 
fame,  and  the  half-dozen  mills  it  owns  include 
some  known  for  the  ‘‘  browns  and  glazed 
browns,”  as  well  as  the  grocery  and  other  kinds 
of  paper  they  make.  It  believes  that  there  is 
nothing  like  leather,  and  some  years  ago  was 
believed  to  employ  close  upon  2,000  persons  in 
the  leather  trades,  and  a considerable  number 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, — of 
which  it  then  turned  out  60,000  pairs  monthly. 
Tobacco  is  made  to  the  extent,  as  given  in  the 


report  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  of 

46.000  lb.  weekly  ; glass  in  comparatively  largo 
quantities  is  made,  as  well  as  earthenware.  The 
chemical  trades  prospered  for  a time,  employing 
some  500  persons,  as  well  as  the  oil  trade, 
though  the  latter  was  not  a large  contributor 
to  the  labour  market ; but  there  has  not  been 
the  growth  to  the  fall  extent  in  this  industi-y 
that  there  has  been  in  some  others  of  recent 
years.  In  the  great  textile  trades  which  are  the 
staple  of  Leeds,  the  most  reliable  figures  are 
those  laid  before  the  British  Association  on  its 
visit  to  Leeds  some  years  ago,  when  it  was  stated 
that  there  were  128  firms  engaged  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  having  iu  use  a nominal  horse- 
power of  2,924,  and  employing  10,193  persons. 
In  the  worsted  trade  it  was  believed  that  some 

10.000  spindles  were  employed  ; whilst  silk  and 
flax  contribute  largely,  though  in  a minor 
degree,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  as  does 
dyeing,  toolmaking,  Ac.  The  horse-power  of 
its  engines,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel  for 
steam-generating  purposes,  are  more  than  double 
what  they  were  at  the  date  for  which  they  have 
been  given,  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  the 
consumption  of  coal  in  the  borough  proper  is 
now  above  1,000,000  tons  yearly. 

In  fact,  the  trade  of  Leeds  has  known  au 
almost  continuous  growth  since  the  days  when 
Thoresby  declared  its  “famous  cloth  market” 
to  be  the  “life,  not  of  the  town  alone,  but  of 
these  parts  of  England.”  The  manufacturers 
of  the  whole  of  the  clothing  district  along  both 
banks  of  the  Aire  for  a dozen  miles  make  the 
great  cloth-halls  of  Leeds  their  market,  and  thus 
Leeds  gathers  in  not  only  its  own  manufactures 
for  sale,  but  those  also  of  the  numerous  manu- 
facturing villages  and  towns  studding  that 
immense  district.  Uncounted  millions  are 
yearly  paid  for  goods  sold  in  these  halls ; and  a 
very  large  proportion  is  distributed  in  the  shape 
of  wages  in  these  communities,  whilst  the  Pac- 
tolian  stream  is  added  to  by  that  paid  for  other 
industrial  productions.  The  growth  of  these 
vast  industries  has  caused  a corresponding 
growth  in  all  the  tokens  of  population,  of  citizen- 
ship, and  of  associated  effort,  and  now  the 
townsmen  of  Leeds  may  boast  that  they  are 
citizens  of  no  mean  city.  Leeds  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  its  trades,  nor  has  its  public  spirit 
lagged  behind ; and  thus,  in  its  public  buddings, 
in  its  associations,  and  in  some  of  its  surround- 
ings, it  is  now  fairly  entitled  to  take  no  undig- 
nified place  in  the  roll  of  British  cities.  It  is  not 
free  from  the  evils  which  are  usually  known  in 
large  towns,  as  the  fact  that  one  out  of  164  of 
its  population  is  annually  taken  up  for  drunken- 
ness, and  the  allied  one  that  it  has  a house 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  drink  to  every  316  of  its 
people  jointly  testify.  It  has  “ one  of  the  most 
successful  reformatories,”  having  between  one 
and  two  hundred  inmates ; the  total  of  the 
indoor  poor  is  1,260,  and  that  of  the  outdoor 
over  3,700,  so  that  it  has  “ the  poor  always  with  ” 
it.  At  one  of  its  public  dispensaries  the  weekly 
tetal  of  persons  treated  musters  up  to  about 
1,400.  But  whilst  there  are  these  and  other 
similar  signs  of  depravity  and  disease,  there  are 
those  which  fully  testify  to  the  attempts  that 
are  being  made  to  cope  with  them  by  educa- 
tional, pMlanthropic,  and  religions  effort.  Al- 
ready an  admirable  work  has  been  done  by  the 
School  Board,  in  the  provision  of  accommo- 
dation and  in  the  compelling  of  the  use  of 
that  accommodation;  and  other  less  known 
organisations  have  done  their  full  share  of  the 
work  of  education.  Few  towns  have  had  more 
philanthropists  than  has  Leeds,  and  there  are 
abundant  results  to  be  found  from  their 
labours — results  to  be  placed  in  the  most  un- 
satisfactory medium  for  inspection,  tabulation — 
if  need  be.  Too  recently  to  need  recapitulation 
a statement  was  made  as  to  a part  of  the  work 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Leeds,  and  dissent 
in  its  many  phases  has  not  been  a whit  behind. 

Of  the  future  of  the  town  much  need  not  be 
said.  The  extent  and  the  variety  of  its  trades, 
its  dependence  upon  so  varied  and  so  numerous 
supports,  the  fall  facilities  for  traffic  and  transit 
it  has,  and  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens,  all 
combine  to  give  ground  for  the  belief  that,  pro- 
gressive as  has  been  its  past,  its  future  will  not 
be  the  less  so.  The  tokens  that  capital  gives 
of  its  appreciation  are  there ; and  the  returns 
of  the  investment  of  that  capital  in  bank  and 
company,  railway  and  tramway,  are  good. 
There  are  no  flies  in  this  pot  of  golden  ointment, 
for  the  depression  in  the  trade  of  the  country, 
though  marked  in  Leeds,  was  not  marked  so 
fully  as  in  centres  where  there  is  dependency 
upon  one  branch  of  trade,  the  mineral  trades 
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especially.  These,  so  far  as  known  in  Leeds, 
were  affected  there,  as  were  in  a minor 
iJegree  other  trades.  With  its  trade  on  these 
varied  bases,  with  extension  in  one  or  more 
continually  going  on,  and  with  improve- 
ments of  varions  kinds  ever  mooted  and 
carried  out,  the  town  should  have  a high  com- 
mercial  future.  The  old  unhealthy  state  it 
knew  forty  years  ago  it  knows  no  longer : the 
provision  of  cemeteries  and  of  sewerage  systems, 
and  the  “ opening  out”  of  some  of  the  rookeries 
it  then  held,  have  since  done  much,  with  the 
provision  of  “town’s  lungs,”  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  its  peoples.  It  is  not  as  yet  a model 
town  in  these  or  other  respects ; but  the  irre- 
vocable past  is  not  wasted,  for,  “ rising  on  its 
wrecks,”  the  town  aims  ever  at  something 
nobler  and  higher.  It  has  yet  much  to  do,  but 
looking  back  at  what  it  has  done,  it  may  take 
heart  and  go  forward  in  that  path  which  towns 
must  take  if  they  wonld  not  by  being  them- 
selves  stationary  be  retrogades  in  the  race  of 
communities. 


A GERMAN  RAILWAY  STATION. 

It  is  a gloomy  prospect  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
holds  out  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  in  the 
future,  if  it  really  is  to  be  the  case  that  “in- 
stead  of  cathedrals,  castles,  or  abbeys,  the 
hotel,  the  restaurant,  the  station,  and  the  manu- 
factory must  in  days  to  come  be  the  objects  of 
England’s  artists’  worship.”  Seriously  true  as 
may  be  this  sad  prophecy,  the  enthusiast  who, 
sketch-book  in  hand,  finds  himself  in  the 
venerable  town  of  Neuss,  on  the  Rhine,  will 
centuries  hence,  find  a railway-station  when  in 
ruins  not  unworthy  bis  pencil. 

Even  were  the  town  to  suffer  as  much  as  it 
has  done  within  the  last  century,  and  were  all 
vestiges  of  the  antique  Neuss  (which  was  a 
flourishing  Roman  colony  at  the  time  that 
Pompeii  was  a fashionable  watering-place)  to 
pass  away,  still  will  remain  the  stately  pile  of 
the  recently-completed  railway-station. 

This  building,  in  the  style  of  the  German 
Renaissance,  exhibits  most  of  the  salient  pecu- 
liarities of  the  sixteenth  century.  Pretentious 
in  its  appearance  exteriorly  and  interiorly,  pre- 
tentious in  its  apparent  regard  of  detail,  it  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  read  the  equally  preten- 
tious  way  in  which  the  local  newspaper  speaks 
of  this  wonder,  which,  commenced  three  years 
ago,  has  recently  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public. 

The  facade  of  the  stately  edifice  (whose 
photograph  may  be  seen  in  every  stationer’s 
shop  throughout  the  town)  has  certainly  been 
the  result  of  labour,  the  architect,  however, 
having,  within  a day’s  jouniey,  many  perfect 
examples  to  study.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  interior  arrangements ; though,  as  one 
enters,  and  turns  to  the  ticket  and  luggage  ofliceB, 
whose  announcements  are  carefully  painted  in 
black-letter,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  realise, 
notwithstanding  the  carved  and  tinted  pillars, 
and  other  necessary  accessories,  “ the  hypo- 
critically devout  mood  ” of  the  local  editor,  in 
surveying  “ this  quiet  alley  which  so  closely 
resembles  a cloister.” 

This  “ cloister,”  the  glass  in  whose  doors  is 
carefully  guarded  by  much  tortured  and  painted 
wrought-iron  work,  leads  to  the  waiting-rooms, 
one  for  the  third  and  fourth  class  passengers 
(for  here  in  Germany  a certain  famous  bishop 
would  be  able  to  fulfil  his  desire)  ; the  other  for 
the  first  and  second  class  passengers.  In  each 
of  these  rooms  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  ex- 
terior is  “ rigorously  ” kept  up  in  the  oaken 
tables  and  settees,  the  strong  seats,  the  raftered 
ceiling  and  rondelled  windows;  and  already, 
perhaps,  more  than  one  modest  traveller  has 
■“  entertained  a doubt  whether  he  were  worthy 
to  sit  down  in  one  of  the  antique  oaken  seats 
with  their  high  backs.”  Once  seated,  however, 
“the  calm  feeling  which  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
■austerity  and  correctness  of  the  room  would 
afford  him  a striking  proof  of  the  impression 
which  remembrances  of  the  long  bygone  past 
are  able  to  produce  when  architecturally 
embodied.” 

But  the  chief  efforts  of  the  architect  have 
been  directed  to  the  principal  waiting-room,  all 
the  details  of  which  have  received  (at  a first 
glance)  a studious  attention.  A well-arranged 
half-light,  which  streams  in  through  the  stained- 
glass  windows,  shows  us  the  walls  carefully 
covered  to  a third  of  their  height  with  well- 
imitated  stamped  leather,  while  the  ceiling,  pro- 
fessedly of  carved  oak,  is  painfully  decorated 
•with  variously-coloured  patterns.  Round  the 


room  run  quaintly-lettered  inscriptions  recording 
the  commencement  of  the  building  and  its  com- 
pletion, while  the  lamps  are  avowedly  counter- 
parts of  examples  which  once  existed  in  the 
Carmelite  Church  at  Diisseldorf. 

Special  pains  have  been  paid  to  the  (however 
unsatisfactory)  stained  glass,  the  escutcheons 
on  the  principal  window  showing  the  arms  of 
Cologne  and  Neuss,  as  also  those  of  the  patron 
saints  of  the  two  churches.  At  each  side  of 
this  chief  window  are  smaller  casements,  deco- 
rated with  inscriptions  appropriate  to  the  place, 
recalling  to  the  traveller  the  fact  of  his  transi- 
tory visit  to  the  spot,  and  urging  him  to  make 
good  use  of  his  time,  as  also  of  his  eyes,  for  the 
good  of  his  country.  The  carved  buffet,  another 
effort  of  revival  of  the  German  Renaissance,  is 
also  decorated  with  appropriate  inscriptions. 

But  it  is  the  ladies’  salon  which  is  the  most 
satisfactory  effort,  probably,  of  the  whole.  In 
this  room,  separated  from  the  principal  room  by 
hanging  curtains,  the  usual-pattemed  velvet 
chairs  and  sofas  have  been  banished,  to  be  re- 
placed by  (still  more  inappropriate)  lounges, 
while  the  light  coming  through  the  not  however 
too-carefully-planned  rondelled  windows,  allows 
the  fair  travellers  to  admire  themselves  in  imi- 
tation Venetian  mirrors.  Surely  the  architect 
was  somewhat  of  a cynic,  for  under  each  of  these 
is  carved,  in  undying  letters,  the  two  following 
cruel  mottoes ; — 

“ Each  object  has  two  sides, 

I only  show  you  one  of  both. 

I paint  for  you  your  face’s  features, 

As  you  appear  to  me — not  otherwise.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  inconsiderable  effort 
has  been  made  in  the  building  of  the  Neuss 
Railway  Station,  and  an  initiative  given  which 
is  sadly  wanted  in  Germany,  where  the  railway 
stations,  in  common  with  all  the  modern  archi- 
tecture  of  the  country,  call  for  great  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  present  day  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  the  houses  designed  by  some  of  our  successful 
professional  men,  many  satisfactory  revivals  of 
past  times;  as  yet,  however,  the  initiative  of 
restoring  some  picturesqueness  to  our  railway 
stations  has  to  be  more  universally  followed. 
The  only  pity  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  such 
revivals  are  made,  even  greater  care  is  not 
bestowed  on  them  than  at  the  present  the  archi- 
tect is  willing  or  able  to  give. 

That  in  the  town  of  Neuss,  in  the  country  of 
Albert  Dtirer’s  Nuremberg,  and  a few  miles 
only  from  Cologne,  a more  perfect  specimen  of 
work  should  not  have  been  produced,  when  so 
much  time  and  expense  have  been  ungrudgingly 
bestowed,  is  strange. 

For  Neuss  is  a town  worthy  the  study  of  the 
architect  as  well  as  of  the  paiuter.  Apart  from 
the  stately  church  (a  venerable  remnant  of 
antiquity,  familiar  to  all  students,  but  alas  ! 
ruthlessly  restored), — surmounted  by  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  holy  knight  St.  Quirinus,  which 
has  alone  escaped  destruction  by  the  happy 
state  of  the  matrimonial  market,* — and  the 
Roman  gate  of  Drusus,  which  saw  the  fifty-six 
assaults  of  Charles  the  Bold’s  Burgundian  army 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  there  exist  many 
quaint  old-world  specimens  of  architectxire  of  a 
period  which,  at  the  present  especially,  very 
many  of  us  admire. 

Only  a few  steps  from  the  railway  station,  in 
the  ancient  Niederstrasse,  there  stands  the  old 
crow-step-gabled  inn  of  the  Black  Horse,  over 
whose  narrow  and  sculptured  doorway  is  the 
carved  and  painted  sign, — “ Zum  Schwarzem 
Ross,  anno  1603.”  It  is  a characteristic 
hostelry,  which,  however,  modern  times  have 
sadly  altei’ed ; still,  the  old  lustred  glass  re- 
mains in  the  windows,  on  whose  sills  stand 
quaint  pots  of  flowers  ; still  in  the  back  room, 
with  its  carved  oak  rafters  and  dainty  cupboards, 
there  is  a true  smack  of  the  past. 

But  more  attractive  is  another  inn  not  many 
yards  from  the  Rathhaus,  a signless  inn  (not 
quite  so  celebrated  as  the  Three  Moors  at  Augs- 
burg and  its  world-famed  cellar),  whose  well- 
kept  stained  windows  (with  their  strong  stone 
mullions)  light  up  a large  open  room  to  the 
street ; on  one  side  the  entrance  of  the  cellar 
yawns,  and  on  the  other,  the  stairs  lead  to  the 
upper  stories  by  a gallery  opening  on  the  prin- 
cipal room,  and  where,  in  a dark  corner,  may 
still  be  seen  burning,  as  it  has  burnt  for  many  a 
generation,  the  Madonna  lamp. 

••  A local  legend  teDs  us  how  each  year  the  statue  of  the 
saint  ought  to  be  scrubbed  bright  by  the  old  maids  of  tbe 
town.  It  will  be  remembered  how  the  authorities  of 
Rotterdam  had  to  forbid  the  cleanly  housewires  of  that 
famous  city  from  polishing  the  statue  of  their  beloved 
Erasmus. 


Though  Neuss  is  to  the  visitor  but  a somewhat 
deadly-lively  provincial  town,  in  its  government 
it  has  an  energy  one  would  little  expect  to  find, 
and  within  the  last  few  days  has  been  unveiled, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  antique  cathedral,  a 
costly  monument  to  those  townsmen  who  fell  in 
the  great  wars  of  1866  and  1870-71,  which  have 
made  Germany  what  she  is,  and  what  she  is 
now  beginning  to  deplore.  A work  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  this  monument  is  one  of  many 
hundreds  which  within  the  last  few  years  have 
risen  in  almost  every  large  town  throughout 
France  and  Germany. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1875  that  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a like  monument  (but 
sadly  inferior  to  that  of  Neuss)  erected  at 
Bazeilles,  a village  for  ever  famous  in  the  pages 
of  history  as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of 
Sedan,  and  in  the  world  of  art  as  the  scene  of 
perhaps  the  finest  of  the  numerous  battle- 
pictures  which  the  Franco-Prnssian  war  origi- 
nated, tbe  Demi&res  Cartouches  of  Alfred  de 
Neuville. 

Should  the  eketcher  of  the  future,  a kinsman 
of  Macaulay’s  more  fortunate  New  Zealander,  go 
to  Bazeilles,  he  will  probably  have  but  little  need 
of  his  pocket-book  and  pencil,  for  by  then  the 
ruins  of  the  unfortunate  village  will  have  been 
restored,  but  when  in  tbe  further  course  of  his 
rambles  he  will  penetrate  to  the  then  more 
than  venerable  city  of  Neuss,  he  will  probably 
be  able,  with  thorough  satisfaction,  to  sit  down 
before  the  War  Monument  in  the  Cathedral 
Close,  if  not  before  tbe  by  then  weather-beaten 
remains  of  the  Neuss  railway  station. 

DiisselcUirf. 


ELY:  KING’S  SCHOOL. 

Important  works  are  in  contemplation,  under 
a scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  for  pro- 
viding increased  accommodation  for  the  school 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  attached  to  the 
Cathedral  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Monastery, 
Ifiil.  The  school  is  at  present  located  in  the 
ancient  gateway  (known  as  “Ely  Porta”),  built 
by  Prior  John  Burton  about  1380,  and  in  certain 
other  buildings  both  ancient  and  modern  on  the 
east  side  of  the  street  known  as  “ The  Gallery  ” 
leading  from  Ely  Porta  to  the  Galilee. 

A new  hostel  for  sixty  boys  is  to  be  built  on 
a plot  of  ground  opposite  Ely  Porta,  and  will 
include  accommodation  for  masters’  and  ser- 
vants’ offices,  as  well  as  the  dormitories,  day- 
rooms,  and  studies  for  the  boys. 

Alterations  are  to  he  made  also  in  the  old 
buildings,  in  what  is  now  the  head  master’s 
house  and  dormitories.  This  will  be  carried  out 
with  the  utmost  care,  for  these  buildings  are  a 
part  of  the  ancient  monastic  buildings,  and  are 
of  great  interest.  The  dormitories  and  day- 
rooms  are  in  a long  block  on  the  east  side  of 
“ The  Gallery,”  118  ft.  by  28  ft.  wide,  built 
about  1180,  at  the  time  when  the  lower  portions 
of  the  Cathedral,  west  front,  and  transepts 
were  in  hand,  and  raised  and  altered  by  Alan 
de  Walsingham,  about  1320.  This  block  then 
formed  the  “guests’  dormitory.”  That  great 
architect  removed  the  former  wooden  floor  and 
inserted  a new  floor,  carried  on  pointed  arches 
and  vaulting.  He  raised  the  walls,  re-using,  in 
some  instances,  the  beautiful  Norman  corbel 
tabling,  and  inserted  larger  windows  in  lieu  of 
the  very  narrow  original  ones,  some  of  which 
still  exist,  though  blocked  up. 

Adjoining  this  block,  and  communicating  with 
, it  at  its  north-eastern  angle,  De  Walsingham 
built  a “ reception-room  for  the  guests,”  opening 
, (by  a passage  now  destroyed)  into  the  guests’ 
dining-hall  at  its  south-west  angle.  This  hall 
(now  the  deanery)  is  a magnificent  building  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  much  altered  in  later 
times.  This  reception-room  was  known  as  “ The 
Fair  Hall.”  It  is  50  ft.  long  by  24*  ft.  wide 
(outside),  and  is  constructed  with  all  the  skill 
and  science  of  which  Alan  de  Walsingham  was 
a master.  It  is  in  four  bays,  on  a lofty. vaulted 
substructure.  There  are  existing  perfect  win. 
dows  in  two  bays,  and  at  the  south  end  remains 
of  windows  in  the  other  bays.  Although  the 
height  is  35  ft.  to  the  cornice,  the  wall  is  only 
16  in.  thick ; but  by  means  of  arches  resting 
on  grand  corbels,  the  weight  of  the  roof  is 
I brought  on  to  the  buttresses,  which  are  of 
considerable  projection.  The  tracery  of  the 
windows  is  of  the  beautiful  type  then  used  at 
Ely.  This  hall  is  of  about  the  same  date  as  the 
beautiful  Prior  Crauden's  Chapel  opposite,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a gallery. 

These  buildings  are  to  be  modified  and 
altered  to  suit  the  new  requirements,  and  will  be 
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carefully  done,  so  as  to  bring  out  and  retain 
their  interesting  characteristics  and  details  as 
far  as  is  at  present  practicable. 

The  works  will  be  carried  out  for  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Ely  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Carpenter  & Ingelow ; and  plans  are 
being  prepared  by  them  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Chapter. 


THE  GLASGOW  BUILDING  TEADE. 

Sir  James  Watson,  Lord  Dean  of  Guild  for 
Glasgow,  at  the  last  court  of  the  session,  held 
on  the  26th  ult.,  made  a speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  dealt  with  the  position  of  the  building 
trade  in  the  city.  It  had  bad,  he  said,  a series  of 
years  of  continued  commercial  prosperity,  which, 
lasting  till  near  the  end  of  1875,  led  to  a demand 
for  improved  dwellings  on  the  part  of  many 
who  had  profited  by  that  prosperity  ; while,  in 
addition,  the  operations  of  the  School  Board  for 
the  erection  of  their  numerous  schools  and  school- 
masters’ houses  helped  materially  to  increase  the 
Btimulns.  The  consequence  was  a rage  for  specu- 
lation in  property,  which  changed  hands  at  greatly 
enhanced  prices,  and  gave  rise  to  an  extensive 
amount  of  building,  until  it  was  found,  by  about 
the  middle  of  1877,  that  the  supply  exceeded 
the  demand,  and  that  over-production  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  had  led  to  a serious  and  rapid 
decline.  They  found  accordingly  that,  while  for 
the  year  from  September  Ist,  1875,  to  August 
31st,  1876,  the  “ linings  ” granted  by  this  court 
for  the  erection  of  property  amounted  in  value 
to  2,125,2492.,  those  granted  in  the  following 
year,  viz.,  from  September  1st,  1876,  till  August, 
1877,  amounted  in  value  to  1,5&1,3602.  Since 
then  the  linings  granted  had  greatly  diminished, 
those  granted  from  September  Ist,  1877,  to 
August  31st,  1878,  amoxmting  to  755,7172-  One 
of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  building  specula- 
tion was  that  it  induced  men  with  insufficient 
capital  to  rush  into  the  trade,  to  purchase 
ground  at  high  prices,  borrow  money  at  high 
rates,  and  after  having  so  far  proceeded  with 
the  erections,  find  that  from  want  of  funds  they 
are  unable  to  finish  them.  The  result  had 
been  a serious  loss,  if  not  a ruin,  to  these  per- 
sons, while  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  from 
barricades  standing  while  no  work  was  going  on 
had  been  considerable.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
say  how  long  the  present  decline  might  con- 
tinue, but  it  was  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
it  would  revive  when  trade  recovered  from  its 
present  depression.  Looking  to  the  serious 
accidents  which  occurred  in  other  places  from 
insufficient  ingress  and  egress  in  public  build- 
ings, in  cases  of  panic,  the  court  thought  it 
right  to  order  a strict  inquiry  to  be  made  in 
regard  to  this  in  the  various  churches,  theatres, 
and  public  buildings,  and  the  result  had  been 
satisfactory,  such  persons  as  had  buildings  in 
any  way  deficient  of  these  requirements  having 
readily  agreed  to  the  wishes  of  the  court.  In 
conclusion,  he  thanked  the  sub-dean  (Mr.  James 
King),  the  members  of  the  Bar,  and  the  officials, 
for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  him  in  the 
court. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Merchant  House  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  appoint  Mr.  John  Muir, 
merchant,  as  Sir  James’s  successor. 


THE  CAELIOL  TOWER,  NEWCASTLE. 

NEWCASTLE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Newcastle 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  held  on  the  25th  ult.  in 
the  Old  Castle,  Mr.  Martin  Dunn  in  the  chair, — 
Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Longataffe  said  a public  meeting 
was  to  be  held  in  the  town  to  protest  against 
the  destruction  of  the  Carliol  Tower.  Seeing 
that  Newcastle  was  now  losing  everything  of 
interest,  so  far  as  the  history  of  the  town  was 
concerned,  he  thought  the  Society  should  demon- 
strate  against  the  destruction  of  the  tower. 
They  should  make  some  attempt  to  preserve  the 
remaining  towers  and  portions  of  the  wall.  He 
had  walked  round  the  portions  of  the  wall 
remaining.  He  was  aware  there  was  very  great 
dispute  about  the  date  of  the  wall.  The  eastern 
wall  was  exceedingly  good  masonry  j when  thev 
got  to  St.  Andrew’s  Church  it  was  exceedingly 
bad;  and  beyond  St.  Andrew’s  Church  there 
were  certain  breaks  in  the  masonry.  They 
should  preserve  every  tower  and  piece  of  the 
wall  which  now  remained.  He  exhibited  a pho- 
tograph of  the  east  end  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church 
as  it  was  before  its  restoration  a few  years  ago, 
and  said  that  up  to  that  time  there  was  a very 
delicate  and  beautiful  piece  of  architecture  at 


the  east  end  of  the  church,  and  the  masonry 
was  good,  and  there  was  no  need  to  pull  it  down. 
The  churchwardens  and  folks  chose  to  puU  down 
the  east  end  gable,  and  build  a new  gable,  and 
the  old  line  was  completely  obliterated.  They 
might  go  and  see  the  place ; he  did  not  like  to 
go,  as  it  was  very  disgusting.  He  brought  this 
forward  to  show  how  silly  it  was  to  destroy 
pieces  of  ancient  work.  The  castle  was  falsified 
some  years  ago,  before  his  time ; and  when 
lie  was  writing  the  history  of  it,  be  had  to 
go  to  some  ancient  etchings  or  engravings  to 
see  what  it  had  been.  The  door,  the  oriole,  and 
the  original  appearance  of  the  chapel,  had 
been  destroyed ; and  one  had  to  grope  out, 
as  well  as  could  be  done,  the  history  of  the 
building.  They  could  not  bring  these  ancient 
things  back,  but  they  might  put  a stop  to 
further  destruction.  When  Mr.  Bell  wrote  to 
him  about  the  Carliol  Tower,  he  thought  it  well 
to  put  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Hunt,  and  other  people 
who  really  had  the  voice  of  the  nation  with 
them,  in  motion  on  the  subject,  but  they  would 
not  meet  for  about  a fortnight.  If  the  Carliol 
Tower  was  to  be  destroyed,  it  should  be  done  in 
broad  daylight.  It  might  be  destroyed,  and 
they  perhaps  could  not  help  it  any  more  than 
they  could  help  the  falsification  of  the  castle ; 
but  if  it  was  to  be  done  the  same  as  the  Black 
Gate,  then  it  should  be  done  in  broad  daylight. 
He  concluded  by  moving : — 

“ That  this  Societj  petition  the  Town  Council  not  to 
remove  or  destroy,  or  eongent  to  the  removal  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  evidences  of  the  history  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  and  especially  the  remaining  relics  of  the  wall  and 
towerg.” 

Mr.  Oswald  suggested  that  special  reference 
should  be  made  in  the  motion  of  the  Carliol 
Tower. 

Mr.  LongstafEe  said  he  bad  written  to  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, stating  that  for  many  years  past  there 
had  been  a persistent  destruction  of  ancient 
monuments  in  Newcastle  ; and  he  now  wished 
the  motion  not  to  refer  to  only  one  tower,  but 
to  all  the  ancient  towers  and  wall.* 


CLERGY-HOUSES. 

Folkestone. — On  the  24th  ult.  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  vicarage  at  Folkestone.  The  building  will 
be  Early  English  in  style.  It  is  estimated  to 
cost  2,5002.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  R.  & D. 
Baker,  and  the  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the  diocesan  architect. 
The  building  will  have  a sea  frontage  of  67  ft., 
and  an  elevation  of  44  ft. 

Ripley. — On  the  23rd  ult.  the  memorial  stones 
of  a minister’s  house  adjoining  the  Ebenezer 
Chapel,  Ripley,  were  laid.  The  house  will  cost 
nearly  6002.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Geo.  Eyre,  of 
Codnor;  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Wettou  & 
Worley,  of  Ripley. 


PROPOSED  LIVERPOOL  EYE  AND  EAR 
INFIRMARY. 

Not  before  it  was  wanted,  a new  building  for 
this  institution  is  about  to  be  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  architect,  Liverpool. 
We  give  a view  of  the  exterior.  The  style  adopted 
is  English  Domestic  Gothic.  The  materials  em- 
ployed are  red  brick  and  sandstone.  The  pic- 
turesque  appearance  of  the  building  is  greatly 
due  to  a somewhat  novel  management  of  the 
dormer  windows.  The  building  consists  of  a 
main  block  facing  Myrtle-street,  and  two  wings — 
one  containing  tho  out-patient  department  facing 
Stowell-street ; the  other  running  parallel  with 
the  gymnasium.  The  wards  are  capable  of  accom- 
modating eighty  patients.  Special  wards  have 
been  provided  for  cases  of  a contagious  nature, 
and  a few  private  rooms  have  been  set  apart  for 
patients  who  can  afford  to  pay.  The  minimum 
allowance  of  air  per  patient  is  927  cubic  feet. 
Each  ward  is  in  direct  communication  with  a 
nurse’s  room.  The  lavatories  and  offices  are 
arranged  with  a cross  ventilating  passage  between 
them  and  the  wards,  so  that  they  are  separated 
from  the  interior  of  the  building.  There  are 
four  sitting-rooms  for  the  use  of  those  patients 
who  are  not  required  to  remain  in  bed.  In  the 
centre  of  the  main  block,  equi-distant  from  the 
male  and  female  wards,  is  the  operating  theatre. 
A large  bay  window  facing  the  north  will  afford 
the  steady  skylight  needful  for  the  performance 
of  delicate  operations.  Space  has  been  provided 

* A protest  against  the  destruction  of  the  tower  hag 
already  appeared  in  the  Builder  (see  p.  998,  ante). 


for  the  accommodation  of  students,  and  two 
waiting-rooms  for  patients  communicate  directly 
with  the  theatre.  In  the  administrative  depart- 
ment, rooms  are  provided  for  the  house-surgeon 
a resident  pupil,  mati-on,  nurses,  and  a staff  of 
servants.  The  Board-room  and  smaller  ante- 
rooms for  visitors,  &c.,  open  out  of  the  entrance- 
hall.  The  general  wards  and  corridors  will  be 
warmed  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  j other 
apartments  by  means  of  open  fire-places.  Fresh 
air  will  be  admitted  by  tubes  in  the  floors  and 
by  an  arrangement  of  double  sashes  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  windows.  Foul-air  chambers  or  tubes 
will  be  placed  in  the  roofs  of  the  wards  and 
corridors,  communicating  with  a large  extracting 
shaft.  In  this  an  upward  current  of  air  wiD  be 
maintained  by  means  of  tho  heat  generated  by 
the  kitchen  and  boiler  flues.  The  shaft  ter- 
minates externally  in  a lofty  ^ec2te. 

The  work  of  the  out-patient  department  will 
be  carried  on  in  the  west  wing.  Patients  enter- 
ing  by  Stowell-street  wiU  be  admitted  into  a 
waiting-room  capable  of  seating  nearly  200- 
persons.  At  the  north  end  of  this  is  a room  for 
the  clerk,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  the 
eligibility  of  applicants  for  charity,  to  issue  pre- 
scription notes,  &c.  Beyond  is  the  consulting, 
room,  lighted  by  a large  window  facing  the 
north,  and  communicating  on  one  side  with  a 
small  operating-theatre,  and  on  the  other  with 
a dark  room  for  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope. 
After  consultation,  patients  will  proceed  to  the- 
dispensary,  where  they  will  obtain  their  medi- 
cines, and  then  pass  out  into  Stowell-street.  By 
means  of  barriers  and  turnstiles,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  management  of  the  crowd 
of  ont-patients,  so  that  the  work  can  be  accom- 
plished quickly.  The  out-patient  department 
is  entirely  separate  from  the  interior  of  the  hos- 
pital, but  communicates  with  it  by  means  of  a 
glass-covered  passage.  Some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  department  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1877,  the  total  number  of 
separate  applications  was  10,015,  that  these 
patients  attended  and  were  prescribed  for  38,750 
times,  and  that  480  operations  were  performed. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  building  is  about 
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THE  CHOIR-SCREEN,  DURHAM 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  Northumberland  and  Durham  Archa'o- 
logieal  Society  paid  a visit  the  other  day,  unex- 
pectedly, to  Durham  Cathedral,  and  denounced 
in  unmeasured  terms  the  choir-screen,  the  pulpit 
the  reading-desk, — in  fact,  all  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s 
new  work  there  ; Mr.  Longstaffe  and  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  of  the  London  School  Board,  being  the 
most  sweeping  in  their  abuse. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  see  what 
the  much-condemued  screen  is  like,  and  we  give 
a view  of  it. 

It  is  of  very  massive  character,  being  3 ft. 
thick,  33  ft.  long,  and  36  ft.  high  to  the  top  of 
the  cross.  It  is  constructed  wholly  of  Cumber- 
laud  alabaster  and  marble.  The  supporting 
cluster-shafts  are  of  Frostaly  fossil,  which  in 
Durham  takes  the  place  of  Purbeck  marble  in 
the  southern  cathedrals ; the  cape,  annnlets,  and 
bases  are  Devonshire  marble  ; and  the  spandrels 
are  filled  with  mosaics,  to  harmonise  with  the 
pulpit.  The  cross  in  the  vesica  is  a copy  to 
large  size  of  the  pictorial  cross  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
now  preserved  along  with  his  vestments  in  the 
library  of  the  cathedral,  and  consists  of  gilt 
metal,  with  mosaic  of  red  jasper.  The  step  on 
which  the  whole  stands  is  of  black  Dinart 
fossil. 

The  screen,  pulpit,  and  marble  mosaic  floor 
of  the  choir  have  all  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley,  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
as  already  mentioned,  being  the  architect. 


Edge’s  Patent  Grooveless  Tramway 
System.— This  system,  patented  by  Mr.  Edge, 
well  known  as  an  architect  in  Birmingham,  pro- 
poses  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  present 
system^  without  the  danger  and  inconvenience 
to^  ordinary  traffic,  arising  from  the  grooved 
rail  now  in  use.  On  the  face  of  it  much  annoy- 
ance would  be  saved  to  tbe  occupants  of  other 
vehicles.  _ Upon  reference  to  the  drawings  and 
models  it  is  seen  that  the  rails  are  provided  with 
a series  of  equi-distant  round  or  oval  holes 
through  the  top  part  or  plate,  the  wheels  being 
supplied  with  corresponding  projecting  studs  of 
conical  shape,  either  round  or  oval  at  their  base. 
How  this  may  work  in  practice  time  vrill  b& 
required  to  show. 
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ON  SANITARY  CO-OPERATION* 

Chaucee  uses  tho  word  sanative,  and  so  does 
Bacon,  but  sanitary,  or  sanitation,  connected 
with  the  science  of  public  health,  is  not  nearly 
80  old  as  our  patriarchal  president,  Mr.  Chad- 
wick, who,  I am  inclined  to  think,  was  the  father 
who  invented  the  term  sanitary  science. 

In  this  year  of  grace  we  have  sanitary  news- 
papers,— the  Builder  and  the  like  papers, — and 
here  is  a Sanitary  Institute  sitting,  which  is  not 
yet  old  enough  to  bo  recorded  in  “Whitaker’s” 
or  other  almanacks,  or  such  like  registers. 

There  was  once  a Public  Board  of  Health,  and 
there  may  be  again.  The  Society  of  Arts  and 
other  public  bodies  do  duty  for  it,  and  discuss 
health  continually.  In  the  mean  time,  public 
opinion  on  sanitary  questions  of  all  kinds  is 
gradually  fermenting,  and  is  still  working  its 
way.  Health  has  even  crept  into  the  Revised 
Code  of  the  Education  Department,  and  public 
grants  are  made  to  encourage  a knowledge  of 
its  principles  according  to  rules  which  make  it 
difficult  for  schools  to  earn  the  grant.  The  Local 
Government  Board  virtually  is  responsible  for 
doing  what  a public  department  might  do  if 
it  pleased  to  advise  upon  and  promote  the 
health  of  the  people  throughout  the  kingdom, 
except  in  the  metropohs,  which  is  protected  by 
vestries,  and  tho  representatives  of  vestries, 
and  as  respects  sewage,  can  do  nothing  better 
than  pollute  the  Thames  with  it,  and  suffocate 
unfortunate  wretches  who  are  immersed  in  it. 
The  Local  Government  Board  is  afraid  to  do 
more  than  follow  in  the  wake  of  public  opinion, 
at  a safe  and  long  distance.  Reports  and  re- 
turns are  printed  by  Parliament,  which  are  far 
more  difficult  to  buy  than  a newspaper  or  any 
sanitary  paper,  and  are  not  systematically  to  be 
found  even  in  public  free  libraries, — not  in  the 
excellent  reference  library  at  Manchester,  or 
even  in  the  British  Museum,  until  a long  time 
after  publication.  No  authority  is  charged  to 
make  the  information  known.  Our  ancestors 
once  stuck  public  notices  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  proclamations  on  the  church-doors,  but  the 
practice  is  hardly  followed  now.  And  yet  health 
and  religion  are  companions,  and  the  work  of 
churches  and  chapels  in  all  their  phases  of 
thought,  which  would,  I think,  be  helped ; but 
then  the  Home  Office  should  take  measures  to 
inform  the  registered  ministers  of  religion  when 
all  the  publications  which  were  issued  by 
Government  to  promote  a knowledge  of  public 
health  appeared,  and  I venture  to  recommend 
this  Institute  to  consider  this  suggestion,  and, 
if  need  be,  cause  it  to  be  discussed  in  Parlia- 
liament.  Year  after  year  Parliament  makes 
laws  permissive  rather  than  obligatory,  and  the 
execution  of  them  is  a dead  letter,  comparatively. 

Mr.  CresBwell,  in  an  admirable  paper  read  at 
the  Health  and  Sewage  Conference  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  last  May,  which  should  bo  carefully 
studied,  observes, — “ There  has  been  a redund- 
ance of  legislation  embodied  in  a tortuous  series 
of  enactments.”  The  Public  Health  Act  of 
1848,  the  Nuisance  Removal  Act  of  1855,  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1855,  the  Sanitary 
Act  of  1866,  the  Sewage  Utilisation  Acts  of 
1865  and  1867,  the  Pollution  of  Rivers  Act  of 
1876,  and  a Consolidated  Act,  “The  Public 
Health  Act,”  1875 ; and,  lastly,  a Watei’-Supply 
Act  in  1878,  brought  in  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown,  the 
member  for  Wenlock.  Mr.  Cresawell  continues 
to  say,  “ Legislation  has  dragged  its  slow 
length  along,  while  events  have  galloped  with 
portentous  haste,  and  neither  imperial  nor  local 
effort  keeps  pace  with  the  needs  and  expectancy 
of  the  nation.  In  1876,  popular  excitement 
induced  a palliative  measure  in  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Prevention  Act,  but  that  measure  has 
failed  of  its  purpose,  and  given  to  wrongdoers 
a quasi-legislative  sanction  for  their  delin- 
quencies and  incapacity.  At  the  same  time, 
tho  Thames  Conservancy  Acts  of  1857  and  1867, 
after  much  ado  about  nothing,  have  suffered  a 
palsy,  and  received  their  quietus, — for  a time, 
at  least, — 'in  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Drainage 
Act  of  last  year.  In  the  meantime,  a cry  has 
gone  up  for  water, — water  for  the  food  and 
ablutions  of  man,  as  well  as  the  requirements 
of  our  great  staple  industries.  Every  river, 
from  the  Tay  to  the  Dart,  has  been  contami- 
nated with  the  refuse  of  homestead  or  factory. 
The  salmon  kelts  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land are  in  process  of  destruction  by  a parasitic 
fungus  plant,  the  newest  development  of  sewage 
pollution  j and,  while  iwofessors  dispute  as  to 
final  causes,  and  means  of  prevention,  the 

• By  Sir  Hen:^  Cole,  K.C.B.  Bead  at  the  Stafford 
Congress  of  tho  Sanitary  Institute,  October,  1876. 


patient  public  waits  for  the  Deus  ex  machind,  in 
the  form  of  some  miraculous  intervention,  to 
save  them  from  the  natural  consequence  of  thoir 
own  apathy  and  ignorance.  In  presence  of 
these  and  other  startling  phenomena,  where 
shall  we  seek  the  signs  of  progress,  or  com- 
pute the  net  results  of  practical  sanita- 
tion ? . . . . Iq  this  respect  it  may  be 

expedient  to  reorganise  tbe  Local  Government 
Department,  and  readjust  it  on  its  own  proper 
bearings.  Further  legislation  in  this  direction  will 
rid  us  of  that  red-tape  and  circumlocution  which 
encompass  every  limb,  and  paralyse  the  func- 
tions of  local  bodies,  reducing  independent  self- 
government  to  the  shadow  of  an  empty  name. 
From  the  investigation  of  a grand  scheme  of 
arterial  drainage  to  the  contents  of  a workhouse 
plum-pudding,  is  a wide  range  of  official  super- 
vision, yet  nothing  is  too  large  or  too  minute  for 
the  elephantine  prehension  of  the  Whitehall 
department.  There  is  a veritable  plague  of  in- 
spectors abroad,  and  the  native  stubbornness  of 
the  provincial  mind,  although  it  may  need  the 
spur  and  impulse  of  the  central  authority  to  set 
it  in  motion,  resents  this  constant  yoke  of  official 
supervision,  which  will  not  permit  the  expendi- 
ture of  a few  pounds,  or  tho  construction  of  a 
workhouse  pigstye,  without  a local  inquiry  and 
departmental  sanction.  This  was  nob  the  intent 
of  those  who  framed  the  Public  Health  Acts, 
nor  is  the  system  compatible  with  the  divine 
right  of  self-government.  The  functions  of 
imperial  administration  end  where  those  of  local 
self-govemment  begin ; each  has  its  proper 
uses  in  the  economy  of  the  State  ; and  there  is 
scope  enough  for  each  within  its  own  particular 
province.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act 
is  in  point.  Such  is  the  superfluity  of  safe- 
guards and  precautions  in  the  provisions  of  that 
Act,  that  none  save  a Government  department 
would  ventnro  to  put  it  in  force ; nor  can  a 
sanitary  authority  take  any  proceedings  under  it 
without  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Here,  then,  was  a field  for  the  energies 
of  Government,  w'hero  both  the  resources  and 
influence  of  the  State  might  be  usefully  em- 
ployed. Yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  enforce 
or  direct  the  operation  of  an  Act  which  is,  as  it 
were,  stillborn,  and  truly  a most  lame  and  im- 
potent piece  of  legislation ! On  the  contrary, 
we  can  cite  cases  where  local  enterprise  has  been 
hampered  ; and  official  interference  has  blunted 
the  edge  of  many  a bold  resolve  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  striven,  humbly,  but  honestly, 
to  help  themselves.”  What,  then,  can  be  done  ? 
We  can  say  what  ought  to  be  done,  but 
it  may  be  years  before  impediments  are  re- 
moved and  the  work  be  done.  So  I offer  some 
suggestions  as  a beginning ; better,  I hope,  than 
remaining  as  we  are.  My  suggestions  will  apply 
to  the  pollution  of  rivers  by  sewage,  which,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  I have  had  reasons 
for  studying. 

You  cannot  remedy  the  pollution  of  a river 
unless  yon  can  get  some  federation  of  interests, 
and  treat  the  river,  from  its  source  to  its  dis- 
charge into  the  sea,  as  a unit,  and  look  to  see 
that  the  whole  work  is  done  j)roperly,  in  the 
interest  of  all  tho  places  which  empty  sewage 
into  the  river  or  its  tributaries.  Voluntary  co- 
operation hero,  at  present,  is  indispensable,  and 
may  be  possible,  but  Government  alone  can 
make  it  obligatory,  which  it  has  shrunk  from 
doing.  Self-interest  may  be  called  into  action. 
Take  the  case  of  tho  rivers  Irwell,  Irk,  and 
Medlock,  flowing  through  Manchester.  Puri- 
ficationof  the  rivers  in  Manchester  and  Salford 
is  paralysed  because  the  towns  above  have  not 
begun  to  remedy  the  nuisance  of  their  owm 
sewage,  but  send  it  down  to  pass  Manchester 
on  its  way.  Oldham  and  Rochdale  have  done 
nothing,  therefore  Manchester  does  nothing. 

There  is  an  instance  nearer  at  hand  which 
tho  Institute  may  examine  on  the  spot.  Tbe 
Trent  is  at  present  made  the  common  sewer 
for  all  the  pottery  towns  from  Tunstall  to 
Stafford,  rendering  Trentham  Hall  almost  un- 
inhabitable.  These  towns  are  so  independent 
and  republican  in  spirit  that  they  will  not  co- 
operate. Co-operation,  as  affording  tho  best 
and  cheapest  way  of  proceeding,  has  been 
recommended  by  all  the  local  surveyors.  The 
towns  know  itwell,  bat  have  it  they  willnot,  and 
each  will  have  its  own  system,  although  at 
greatly  augmented  cost  and  reduced  efficiency, 
with  a great  likelihood  that  twenty  years  hence 
the  work  will  have  to  be  reformed.  Thus 
Tunstall  adopts  a feeble  precipitation  system 
dirtily  carried  out.  Burslem,  the  next  town, 
adopts  ii'rigation  at  very  great  and  unnecessary 
cost,  almost  sure  to  be  reformed  in  future  years. 


inen  Hanley  has  its  own  independent  precipi- 
tation scheme  of  some  kind,  which  will  be  bur- 
dened with  sludge  ; whilst  Stoke-on-Trent,  at 
every  meeting  of  the  Council  for  years  past, 
has  oscillated  between  irrigation,  or  filtration, 
or  precipitation,  or  a jnmble  of  all,  one  meeting 
undoing  what  the  last  meeting  settled,  where- 
as one  main  drainage  along  the  River  Trent,  and 
one  ontfall  would  have  cleansed  the  pottery 
towns  for  all  time  and  at  far  less  cost  in  the 
end.  Bnt  the  towns  flinch  from  doing  the 
simple  problem  of  arithmetic  in  settling  among 
them  the  proportions  of  the  cost ! 

Mr.  Cresswoll  thinks  there  is  a ray  of  light 
in  the  darkness  afforded  by  the  Bill  lately 
before  Parliament  for  the  constitution  of  County 
Financial  Boards,  or  local  parliaments  in  every 
county.  Alas  ! this  Bill  never  passed,  and  even 
if  it  had,  I doubt  if  it  could  deal  with  a river 
passing  through  several  counties  like  the  River 
Trent.  Each  county  would  have  to  agree  with 
several  others  in  establishing  one  conservancy. 
The  Trent  begins  in  Staffordshire,  passes  into 
Nottinghamshire,  then  Lincolnshire,  and  gets 
to  the  sea  in  Yorkshire,  collecting  eighteen 
other  streams,  besides  several  tributaries. 

The  House  of  Lords,  on  tbe  23rd  of  March, 
1877,  appointed  a Select  Committee  to  enlarge 
the  powers  of  authorities  over  drainage  and 
river  navigation,  “ so  as  to  provide  more  effi- 
ciently for  storage  of  water,  the  prevention  of 
floods,  and  the  discharge  of  other  functions.” 
The  Committee  consisted  of  the  following  most 
qualified  members  to  judge  on  this  subject : — The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  (the  Lord  Presi- 
dent),  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Marquis  of  Ripon, 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  Earl  Cowper,  Earl  Stanhope, 
Viscount  Eversley,  Lords  Monson,  Vernon, 
Stewart  of  Garlies,  Meldrum,  Ker,  Penrbyn, 
Somerton,  and  Winmarleigh.  The  Committee 
passed  a unanimous  report.  They  “ entirely 
concurred  with  the  wituesses  that  to  secure 
unifonnity  and  completeness  of  action  in  deal- 
ing  with  each  river,  each  catchment  area  should, 
as  a general  rule,  be  placed  under  a single  body 
of  conservators,  who  should  be  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  river,  from  its  source  to  its  out- 
fall, in  an  efficient  state,”  and  are  of  opinion 
“ that  tho  Conservancy  Boards  should  be  enabled 
to  execute  the  powers  for  the  prevention  of  the 
pollution  of  rivers,  conferred  on  local  autho- 
rities by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act.” 

Purification  of  rivers  is  obviously  connected 
with  supply  of  good  water,  and  both  are  con- 
nected with  the  proper  preservation  of  water, 
and  all  should  bo  under  one  authority. 

Until  public  opinion  emboldens  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  this  wise  principle,  so  autho- 
ritatively recommended,  that  a whole  river 
shall  bo  under  a single  authority,  and  enforce  it, 
I throw  out  for  the  consideration  of  the  Insti- 
tute the  suggestion  if  commercial  principles 
may  not  be  applied  at  least  to  initiate  a system 
of  helping  the  purilication  of  a whole  river  from 
its  source  to  the  sea.  Commercial  companies 
were  formed  to  establish  and  work  railways, 
and  supply  gas  and  water.  If  commercial  com- 
panies had  not  been  formed  to  provide  railways, 
when  would  they  have  been  started  by  our 
Government  in  this  free  country,  which  only 
follows  public  demands  cautiously  ? Constitu- 
tional Governments  do  not  originate  measures. 

A public  company  might  be  formed  to  manage 
the  purification  of  tho  Trent  on  the  best  known 
scientific  principles,  with  far  greater  economy 
and  efficiency  than  the  many  towns,  each  by 
itself  polluting  the  Trent,  could  do  it.  Suoh  a 
company  might  deal  not  only  with  the  sewage, 
bnt  with  manufacturing  refuse  of  all  kinds. 

We  may  hope  that  the  letter  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  addressed  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  as 
its  president,  on  tho  National  Supply  of  Water, 
may  start  public  investigations  into  the  catch- 
ment basins  of  rivers, — inquiries  that  will  have 
useful  connexion  with  the  purification  of  the 
rivers.  In  the  meantime,  let  private  enter- 
prise try  what  can  he  done,  until  Government, 
as  with  telegraphs  and  local  intelligence,  has 
ripened  up  for  universal  action  in  treating  water 
sewage. 


Questionable  “ Mortar.” — At  the  Edmonton 
Petty  Sessions  last  week,  Frederick  Bryen, 
builder,  was  fined  51.  and  costs  for  using  mortar 
on  buildings  in  Tottenham  which  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  the 
district,  as  required  by  a bye-law  of  the  Board, 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875. 
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THE  HIGH-LEVEL  BRIDGE  QUESTION 
AND  STATE  OF  METALLIC  BRIDGE 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  insertion 
(on  the  14th  ult.)  of  my  letter  respecting  the 
proposed  Tower  Bridge.  I assume  your  willing- 
ness to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  showing 
that  the  art  and  science  of  wrought-iron  (and 
steel)  combination  in  relation  to  bridges  are 
in  a crude  and  unsatisfactory  state.  But  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  scope  of  my  views,  and, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  bring  your  readers  to  the 
same  point  and  scope  of  observation,  I must 
beg  your  permission  to  make  some  general 
remarks  connected  with  the  subject.  Some 
forty  years  ago,  George  Stephenson  enlightened 
Dr.  Buekland  with  the  truth  that  the  passing 
railway  train  they  were  observing  from  Tapton 
House  was  being  driven  by  sunshine  that  had 
been  “ bottled  up  ” in  a pre-adamite  age.  Since 
then  Dr.  Joule  has  demonstrated  the  equivalence 
of  mechanical  force  and  heatj  and  shown  us 
that  they  are,  as  Emerson  says  of  cause  and 
effect,  “ two  sides  of  one  fact.”  But  there  is 
another  truth  which  I am  not  aware  that  par- 
ticular attention  has  ever  been  drawn  to,  which 
appears  to  me  little  less  interesting  to  the 
philosopher  and  valuable  to  the  mechanician : 
and  specially  so,  to  ship  and  bridge  architects. 
The  appellation  I will  give  (till  a better  is  found) 
to  the  truth  or  idea  I mean,  is  “ The  advan- 
tageouaness  of  banking  strength  in  structures 
for  resistant  purposes  to  the  extent  of  their 
capacity.”  Such  banking,  looking  at  it  from 
the  broad  interest  of  humanity  (not  with  the 
squint  eye  of  swinish  speculation,  or  the  con- 
tracted vision  of  a to-day’s  economy),  is,  I sub- 
mit, capable  of  yielding  a profit  that  does  not 
accrue  from  either  of  the  two  beautiful  truths 
before  mentioned.  The  one-pound-power  of  sun- 
heat  that  was  stored  in  a tree  beneath  whose 
shade  juvenile  mammoths  gambolled,  is  to-day 
only  a pound  of  power  that,  like  a shilling,  can 
be  spent  no  more  than  once.  But  in  a ship  or 
bridge  (and  many  other  things),  from  the  steam- 
engine,  hydraulic  or  screw-jack,  the  human  arm, 
and  other  means,  weightless  power  may  be  trans- 
ferred, absorbed,  and  fixed.  Speaking  roundly, 
100  lb.  of  power  employed  for  an  hour  would 
endow  a fabric  with  a pound  of  power  of  resist- 
ance that  may  be  used  thousands  if  not  millions 
of  times  over.  If  “ cast  upon  the  waters  ” in 
the  building  of  a ship,  compound  interest  as  well 
as  capital  expended  in  that  weightless  strength 
may  be  found  amid  the  fury  of  a storm,  and 
the  “ bread  ” of  life  returned  ” after  many  days  ” 
in  the  form  of  a literal  fifty  years.  I believe  it 
is  quite  possible  to  reduce  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  by  ship  casualties  at  least  half,  con- 
sistently with  a broad  economy. 

Please  to  grant  me  here.  Sir,  the  digression 
of  stating  that,  though  my  present  subject  is 
bridge  improvement,  I regard  ship  improvement 
as  of  more  than  tenfold  the  importance ; and 
that  if  I should  prove  able  to  contribute  to  the 
former,  I purpose  to  use  the  status  thus  acquired 
for  obtaining  attention  to  my  views  on  the  latter. 

Next  to  ships,  I contend  it  is  desirable  that 
all  possible  strength  should  be  put  into  bridges. 
The  late  Sir  W.  Pairbaim  identified  himself  with 
such  principle  in  claiming  credit  for  increasing 
the  rate  of  strength  of  girders  by  altering  their 
forms ; speaking  of  such  improvements,  he 
says  (p.  93  *), — “ They  are  not  only  highly  in- 
teresting  in  themselves,  but  involve  practical 
considerations  of  deep  importance  in  relation  to 
the  future  interests  of  civilised  society.”  I 
submit,  then,  that  any  bridge-architect  who  is 
content  to  copy  the  designs  of  his  predecessors, 
with  no  more  of  originality  than  consists  in 
making  a coat  of  a given  pattern  in  fine  cloth 
for  a large  man,  instead  of  making  it  of  coarse 
cloth  for  a small  man,  with  mere  adaptation, 
must  have  a very  inadequate  idea  of  the  claims 
of  his  creative  noble  profession,  and  the  duties 
of  its  members.  Before  determining  upon  a 
design  (for  any  work  of  magnitude  involving 
deep  science),  surely  the  architect  ought  not 
only  to  read  the  best  written  books  upon  the 
subject,  but,  remembering  that, — 

“ To  the  solid  ground 

Of  Nature  trusts  the  mind  which  builds  for  aye,” 
take  also  the  book  of  Nature  in  hand,  and 
setting  his  phrenological  No.  9 to  work,  till  it 
swells  and  feels  as  if  it  had  been  punched  on 
both  sides,  “ leave  no  stone  unturned  ” to  try 

* See  “ Fairbaim  on  the  Application  of  Iron  to  Building 
Purposes, ” including  a ‘‘Treatise  on  Wronght-Irou 
Bridges.”  ‘Which  work  is  always  referred  to  by  the 
writer  in  connexion  with  the  name. 


and  discover  if  anything  that  has  hitherto  been 
done  can  be  altered  with  advantage.  To  evade 
the  obligation  of  thus  tasking  ourselves  is  to 
live  ingloriously  upon  dead  men’s  brains,  and 
only  exercise  onr  own  in  that  talent  wbicb 
Bacon  calls  “ left-handed  wisdom.” 

My  first  argument  is  the  introductory  one  of 
putting  Fairbaim  himself  in  the  box,  as  a wit- 
ness in  favour  of  a further,  full,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  exhaustive  inquiry  upon  the  subject. 
At  page  145  he  says: — “Our  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  wrought-iron  beams  and  girders 
may  be  considered  as  still  very  imperfect,  and 
confined  within  an  exceedingly  narrow  com- 
pass.” And  in  his  opening  remarks,  Part  IV., 
speaking  of  bridges,  he  says, — “ Surely,  then, 
every  improvement  and  every  new  application, 
which  increases  onr  power  of  contending  with 
the  irregularities  of  the  earth’s  surface,  is  en- 
titled to  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the 
philosopher,  the  engineer,  and  the  community  at 
large.” 

When  I framed  the  question, — “ Is  the  art 
and  science  ? ” &c.,  I purposed  to  discuss,  first, 
the  artistic  form  or  architectural  character  of 
existing  styles  of  iron  bridges.  But  I now  think 
that  it  will  be  best  to  begin  with  the  more 
strictly  scientific,  or  combination  and  utilitarian, 
part  of  the  question ; becausu,  if  the  present 
forms  are  the  most  economical  and  useful  pos- 
sible (or  it  cannot  be  shown  that  they  are  not), 
the  question  is  reduced  to  this, — How  much 
material  and  money  shall  we  waste  or  expend 
merely  for  taste  and  appearance?  For,  I 
trust,  obvious  reasons,  I must  decline  fully 
describing  here  my  plan  oE  bridge ; but  I 
shall  describe  its  outlines  and  some  other 
particulars  for  comparison  with  Sir  J.  Bazal- 
gette’s  plan.  The  first  practical  point  of 
tho  subject  I will  notice  is  the  strength 
of  the  steel  of  Sir  J.  Bazalgette’s  proposed 
bridge.  In  an  article  lately  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Morning  Advertiser,  it  is  stated 
that  four  steel  arch  girders  would  each  be  of 
the  required  weight  of  about  640  tons,  “ while  an 
iron  girder  would  be  1,600  tons.”  It  is  put 
“ 800  ft.  ” span,  but  whether  800  ft.  or  850  ft.  is 
meant  does  not  much  affect  the  argument.  At 
the  above  reckoning,  the  saving  of  weight  in  the 
girders  alone  would  be  3,840  tons.  If  we  say 
160  tons  saved  in  other  steel  parts,  we  have 

4.000  tons  total  reduction.  I will  assume  that 
the  weight  of  all  the  metal  contributing  to 
strength  is  5,000  tons ; that  of  paving  and  all 
other  materials  not  contributing  to  strength 
is  2,500  tons,  making  a “permanent  weight” 
of  7,500  tons  ; and  that  the  load  is  esti- 
mated at  2,500  tons  : we  then  have  a total  of 

10.000  tons ; margins  of  strength  being  equal 
in  both  cases,  the  weight,  if  the  girders  were 
iron,  would,  of  course,  be  14,000  tons ; so  that 
the  rate  of  strength  would  not  be  as  it  appears, 
2i  times,  or  steel  250,  iron  lOi),  bat  only  ten- 
fourteenths  of  250;  viz.,  171'2  steel,  100  iron. 
I will  give  steel  the  benefit  of  reckoning  its 
strength  175,  or  seven-fourths  of  the  strength  of 
iron,  and  upon  that  basis  let  us  see  about  what 
the  quality  is  of  tho  steel  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  Tower  Bridge.  Fairbairn  (p.  217)  tells 
us  that  by  four-line  chain  riveting  be  obtained 
24 ‘4  tons  to  the  square  inch,  “ nearly  equal  ” to 
the  strength  of  the  “ solid  plate.”  I have  also 
a printed  report  of  a set  of  e.xperiments  upon 
boiler-plates  at  the  Testing  Works  of  Mr.  Kirk- 
caldy, Southwark-street,  London.  The  mean 
lengthway  tensile  breaking  strain  was  (per  square 
inch)  annealed, 50, 46f>lb.;  unaunealed,53,4051b.: 
so  to  “ keep  within  compass”  in  relation  to  the 
argument  I will  call  the  lengthway  strength  of 
iron  25  tons  or  56,000  lb.,  seven-fourths  of 
which  would  be  98,000  lb.,  or  43  tons  15  cwt. 
I venture  to  assert  that  steel  of  only  such 
strength  is  of  a very  poor  quality.  I would  use 
steel  that  would  have  as  great  a rate  of  advan- 

: tage  over  the  steel  proposed  to  be  used  (accord- 
ing to  the  Morning  Advertiier  writer)  for  the 
Tower  Bridge  as  that  steel  has  over  wrought 
iron.  I admit  the  steel  so  intended  is  probably 
of  as  strong  a quality  as  it  is  expedient  topunch 
rivet-boles  in,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  such 
punching  is  tho  best  possible  plan  of  either  steel 
or  iron  combination.  I propose  to  use  a cast 
steel  having  a strength  of  100  tons  to  the  square 
inch.  And  as  some  may  think  this  too  high  a 
calculation,  I appeal  to  the  following  evidence 
to  show  that  it  is  not  an  extravagant  one.  In 
“Chambers’s  Information”  we  are  told,  in  a 
paragraph  upon  tenacity,  that  steel  wire  of  a 
hundredth  of  an  inch  diameter  has  a strength  of 
134  lb.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  761 
tons  to  the  square  iuch, — more  than  7^  times 


the  rate  of  strength  I propose  to  use.  And  when 
I say  that  (exposed  to  tensile  strain)  I intend  to 
use  steel  plate  not  exceeding  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  steel  rod  not  exceeding  a 
seventh  of  a square  inch  in  area,  I think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  my  expectation  of  such  calculation  being 
realised. 

I will  next  endeavour  to  show  that  the  rivet 
system  of  combination  does  not  and  cannot 
develop  the  strength  of  iron  (or  other  material) 
within  a very  considerable  percentage ; and 
that  it  is  a system  having  several  objections. 
Unfortunately,  Fairbaim  does  not  give  us  (at 
least  I have  not  found  it)  the  proved  or  calcu- 
lated  transverse  strength  of  a simple  wrought- 
iron  girder  of  equal  breadth  throughout  the 
depth ; so  I must  do  the  best  I can  without. 
He  gives  (p.  74)  472  lb.  as  the  centre  or 
transverse  mean  breaking  strain  of  1 in.  square 
bars  of  Low  Moor  cast  iron  (No.  2)  on  a span  i 
of  54  in. ; and  at  p.  78  he  gives  15,458  lb.  as  its  : 
tensile  breaking  strain,  so  that  the  transverse 
strength  is  (at  54  times  length  to  depth)  to  the  : 
tensile  as  exactly  1 to  32-75.  The  lightest  pro-  ■ 
portioned  tubular  or  box-girder  bridge  I have  : 
met  with  in  Fairbaim  (p.  237)  is  one  of  300  ft.  , 
span;  the  permanent  weight  of  which  is  14  ton  i 
per  lineal  foot,  and  also  14  ton  rolling  load  per  ' 
lineal  foot ; how  much  of  the  permanent  weight  . 
is  ballast  and  other  material  not  contribnting  to  : 
strength  is  not  stated  ; and  so  I am  obliged  to  : 
strike  an  average  of  half  a ton,  which  appears  i 
about  fair;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  trans-  . 
verse  girders  and  ties  do  contribute  to  strength.  , 
So  we  have  an  average  of  a ton  of  wrought  iron.  i 
to  the  foot  of  length — 300  tons.  As  the  centre  ; 
is  thicker  in  tho  flanges,  and  more  than  mean  ■ 
depth  of  the  whole  bridge,  I reckon  its  section  i 
at  a mean,  not  the  actual,  sectional  area,  at  the  ; 
rate  of  25  cwt.  in  lineal  foot,  which  would,  at  I 
Dempsey’s  rate  of  440  lb.  the  cube  foot,  give  : 
911  in. 

But  I must  halt,  having  yet  to  beg  a post-  ■ 
script,  and  hope,  with  your  kind  permission,  “ to  ; 
be  continued  ” in  a third  letter.  C.  G. 

P.S. — I have  read  with  much  satisfaction  i 
Mr.  Matheson’s  letter  in  your  number  of  the  i 
2l8t  ult.,  corroborating  so  fully,  as  it  does,  the  • 
opinions  expressed  in  my  first  letter  to  yon,  i 
published  in  the  Builder  of  the  14tti  ult.  I feel  - 
personally  obliged  to  Mr.  Matbeson  for  his  s 
exact  information  upon  up-hill  haulage,  if  it  is  • 
(as  I have  no  doubt)  well  founded.  If  then  (as  ■ 
Mr.  Matbeson  states)  the  expenditure  of  force  on  i 
a smooth  straight  hill  of  1 in  40  is  86  lb.  to  30  Ib.  . 
on  a smooth,  level  road,  I think  we  may  safely  ? 
reckon  that  it  would  be  20  lb.  additional  on  a i 
spiral  curve  of  the  same  gradient,  making  a total  1 
of  106  lb., — fully  three-and-a-half  times  the  i 
labour  of  a smooth  level  road  of  the  same  length.  , 
If  we  accept  Mr.  Hanson’s  statement  at  the  3 
Common  Council,  on  the  2nd  of  May  last,  that  t 
the  length  of  the  spiral  road  would  be  714  yds.,  , 
and  measure  the  length  by  the  multiplied  force  3 
of  tbree-and-a-half, — the  direct  distance  of  f 
500  ft.  from  the  water  side  to  the  approach  i 
terminus, — we  get  7,497  ft.  And  after  deduct-  - 
ing  the  500  ft.,  there  is  a dead  loss,  as  on  a level  1 
road,  of  6,997  ft.,  or  nearly  a mile-and-a-third  ; ; 
measured  by  time  to  a vehicle  going  at  nine  3 
miles  per  hour,  it  is  equal  to  a detention  of  f 
eight-and-half  minutes ; to  a vehicle  going  seven  i 
miles  per  hour,  a detention  of  eleven  minutes ; ; 
at  five  miles  per  hour,  a detention  of  over  r 
fifteen-and-a-half  minutes.  Taking  the  average  3 
at  eleven  minutes,  my  lift  plan,  already  men-  • 
tioned,  would  only  be  half  as  much  loss  of  time. 

Mr.  Matbeson,  agreeing  with  me  in  the  3 
expediency  of  a competition  of  designs,  says, — ■ 
“ The  competition  either  to  be  open  to  every  r 
one,”  “ or  let  a certain  number  of  the  leading  j 
bridge  engineers  of  the  world  be  invited.”  ’ 
“ Open  to  every  one,”  I emphatically  say.  It  t 
cannot  do  harm,  and  may  do  good.  Last  week  ; 
I mentioned  Paxton.  Pardon  my  reminding  Mr.  ' 
Matbeson  that  the  Exhibition  Commission  was  a i 
Babel  of  profitless  babble  till  a gardener  came  to  - 
the  rescue.  It,  too,  should  not  be  forgotten  that  I 
the  only  time  that  Lord  Palmerston  what  is  : 
called  made  a fool  of  himself  in  Parliament  was  t 
when,  through  believing  in  the  infallibility  of  the  < 
magnates  of  25,  Great  George-street,  he  made  i 
himself  their  mouthpiece,  and  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Suez  Canal  was  impracti-  i| 
cable.  As  an  English  artisan,  I protest  against 
the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  ), 
one  or  a thousand  “ guinea-stamp  ” C.E.s. 

“ A man’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that.”  ; 

If  other  instances  were  not  almost  “ as  i 
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lentiful  as  blackberries/'  “Watt”  we  know  of 
le  progress  of  the  steam-engine  is  a proof  to 
le  contrary.  I submit  that  from  the  days  of 
olnmbuB,  at  least,  but  few  brighter  mental 
-ars  have  ascended  to  the  empyrean  of  human 
itellect  than  those  which  have  risen  from  the 
inks  of  labour ; and  that  a history  of  science  in 
eneral,  or  of  engineering  in  particular,  in  which 
ley  were  unmentioned,  would  be  a good  deal 
ke  a celestial  globe  with  the  signs  of  the 
jdiac  left  out.  C.  G. 


['  BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
od  friends  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  the 
iffices,  27,  Farringdou-street,  on  September  2-1, 
'tr.  Thos.  F.  Rider,  president,  in  the  chair,  when 
irs.  Hannah  Wade  was  duly  elected  a pensioner 
{h  the  funds,  and  a resolution  for  increasing  the 
IDnual  pensions  from  201.  to  25i.  for  men,  and 
:om  15i.  to  20i.  for  widows,  was  carried  almost 
nanimously. 

Previously  to  thepassing  of  the  latter  resolution,  Mr.  Rider 
dd,  “In  urging  this  proposed  increase  in  the  pensions, 
wish  particularly  to  point  out  the  greatly  increased  cost 
'living  since  your  lustitutiou  was  established  teu  years 
;o,  aud  that  the  Builders'  Beuevoleut  Institution,  upon 
10  model  of  which  your  own  was  formed,  have  recently 
ised  their  scale  of  pensions  upon  the  same  ground.  I 
irdly  know  whether  the  fact  of  ourhaviugonly  one  candi- 
ite  for  tho  vacant  pension,  who  has  this  evening  been 
ected,  is  a subject  for  congratulation  or  not.  On  the  one 
lud  it  may  prove  there  is  not  much  destitutiou  at  tho 
•esent  time  among  builders'  clerks,  or  it  may  prove,  as  I 
ore  fear  is  the  case,  that  your  Institution  is  not  sulticiently 
lowa  throughout  tho  trade  to  bring  before  us  all  the  cases 
igible  for  the  assistance  we  have  so  much  satisfaction  in 
ving.  Your  treasurer  reminds  me  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
ity  of  ail  institution  to  seek  for  candidates,  bnt  to  attend 
I tlie  relief  of  such  as  seek  its  aid.  Still  I am  very  desirous 
lat  this  Institution  should  be  known  iu  every  builder's 
lice  iu  Loudou.  I am  well  aware  that  the  increase  in  tho 
nouQt  of  pensions  will  necessitate  increased  exertion  on 
IT  part  to  provide  the  funds  to  meet  it,  but  I would  not 
kve  you  at  all  timid  on  this  point.  Attend  well  to  the 
lief  of  the  necessitous,  and  you  will  have  a strung  case 
appealing  for  new  and  increased  subscriptions.  1 notice 
0 same  occurs  in  your  Orphan  Fund,  and  that  there  is 
ily  one  candidate  for  the  presentation  you  are  about  to 
irchaso  iu  the  Orphan  Working  School." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  following 
matioQS  were  announced  : — Mr.  T.  F.  Rider, 
)1.  lOs.  (and  11.  la.  annual  subscription) ; Mr. 
. S.  Rider,  51.  6s. ; Mr.  Charles  Kynoch,  5Z.  Ss. 


ELLESMERE,  SHROPSHIRE. 

A NEwjcollege  ia  to  be  built  near  Ellesmere, 

! briefly  mentioned  in  our  last,  on  a site  eeonred 
1 easy  terms  from  Earl  Brownlow,  commanding 
magnificent  view  of  the  Welsh,  hills  from  the 
ale  of  Llangollen  to  tho  mountains  near 
lanymynach.  The  college  will  be  in  connexion 
ith  that  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Lancing  (Sussex), 
ad  is  intended  (like  that  at  Ardiugley  iu 
ussex)  for  tho  middle  classes  of  the  district, 
be  school  will  be  a boarding-school  for  500 
jys.  The  buildings  are  to  be  commenced  at 
ice,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Carpenter  & 
igelow,  the  college  architects,  and  will  eventn- 
lly  include  chapel,  dining-hall,  with  crypt 
jnder  (to  serve  as  a temporary  chapel),  offices, 
phool-rooms,  and  class-rooms,  with  dormitories 
nd  day-rooms,  and  masters’  blocks  of  rooms, 
ad  separate  houses  for  the  head  and  second 
tasters,  with  dormitories  attached  to  them.  The 
laterial  will  bo  local  bricks,  wth  dressings  of 
efn  or  other  stone,  and  mouldings  of  Ruabon 
ricks.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  5U,OOOi., 
iclasive  of  all  expenses. 


' ON  “ SHAMS.” 

1 Sir, — It  would  seem,  then,  that  when  a 
tagic  actor  “dies”  upon  the  stage,  he  really 
pea  die  j that  when  he  performs,  acts,  or 
Limics  Julius  Cuosar,  he  really  and  truly 
i Cmsar  ; and  also,  that  when  a painter  paints 
iflesh”  aud  “cloth  of  gold,”  and  the  sapient 
fitics  stand  round  the  picture,  and  fancy 
uemselves  Sir  Oracles  in  exclaiming  “marvel- 
Iiusl”  the  painted  “flesh”  and  “cloth  of 
‘pld  ” are  also  the  real  things,  and  not  “ shams.” 

, ow,  your  superaensuous  art-being  calls  a piece 
C either  good  marbling  or  of  good  graining  a 
iBham,”  bat  the  “flesh”  and  the  “cloth  of  gold  ” 
Marvellous  work,  when  the  only  difference  be- 
iveen  the  two  is  a difference  of  degree,  and  not 
c:  kind, — that  the  one  is  much  easier  to  do 
lan  the  other.  Truth  in  art  is  a relative  truth,  | 
i-a  truthfulness  in  relation  to  the  object  which 
I shams,  mimics,  or  portrays.  The  ideal  in  art 
i a truthfulness  to  the  abstract  conception,  and 


not  to  the  accidents,  the  individualities,  of 
nature.  Tho  artist  who  aims  at  abstract  truth- 
fulness  is  he  who  “ shams  ” wisely. 

“ Shamming  ” is  a good  word,— an  exceedingly 
good  word, — a word  which  was  used  with  a sup- 
pressed fund  of  mirth  behind  it, — which  was 
used,  indeed,  unreservedly  to  children  who 
feigned  sickness,  sleep,  &c.,  or  to  grown  people 
assuming  without  mal  prepense  various  cha- 
racters and  moods.  But  the  morbid  critic  has 
now  done  his  worst  to  begrime  and  blacken  it. 
We  do  not  call  base  coin  “ sham,”  but  either 
spurious  or  counterfeit.  I believe  that  I am 
perfectly  justified  in  applying  the  word  “sham” 
to  the  mimicry  and  feigning  of  pictorial  and 
dramatic,  and  the  “romancing”  of  literary  art. 
Your  modern  critic  appears  unable  to  separate 
the  innocent  “sham”  from  that  immoral  counter- 
feit which  is  intended  nefariously  to  deceive. 
His  notions  upon  art  are  in  inextricable  confu- 
sion ; he  does  not  even  understand  the  manifold 
changes  iu  the  signification  of  the  word 
“ nature  ” which  be  is  continually  bandying. 
My  last  letter  covers  the  whole  ground  of  the 
matter,  in  so  far  as  a single  letter  can,  in  a 
general  way,  do  so.  And  if  that  bo  attentively 
and  coolly  read,  I believe  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  principles  of  art  in  a nutshell,  aud 
also  what  your  correspondents,  in  those  points 
on  which  they  are  right,  only  reiterate.  My 
views  are  not  the  reaction  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  but  aim  at  rightly  dividing  the  truth, 
and  at  unmasking  nonsense  in  a serious  garb. 

Popular  sayings  often  contain  a world  of 
truth.  That, — that  “ beauty  is  but  skin  deep,” 
is  no  exception.  All  that  is  real  in  pictorial 
aud  plastic  art  lies  on  the  surface,  aud  this 
superficial  reality  is  more  valuable  than  silver, — 
ay,  than  fine  gold.  The  truth  and  tho  reality 
of  art  consist  in  its  being  conformed  to  the 
taste,  the  judgment,  of  the  highest  human 
nature.  This  constitutes  the  real  gold,  in  com- 
parison  with  which  gold  itself  is  but  tiusel  aud 
counterfeit,  and  other  things  but  leather  and 
prunella.  When  fine  taste  rather  than  much 
gold  and  quantities  of  silver  shall  be  the  criterion 
of  social  status,  it  will  be  well  for  art  and  for 
England. 

I was  not  aware,  till  I received  last  Satur- 
day’s Builder,  that  I had  been  disturbing  the 
eventenonrof  these  exemplary  pages  by  using 
“ bad  language”  ; that  I had  had  the  audacity 
to  call  some  one  or  something  a parallelopipedon, 
as  O’Connell  once  did  an  old  crone  in  the 
Emerald  Isle.  The  language  of  Truth  has  always 
been  considered  abominable  language  by  con- 
servative Error.  In  fact,  its  piercing  sharp- 
ness has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  regarded 
as  pestilent  “heresy.”  Bnt  for  such  language 
there  is  no  occasion  to  apologise  to  the  editor  of 
the  Builder.  Meter. 


IMPENDING  CALAMITIES. 

Sir, — A favourite  occupation  of  mine  while 
walking  about  in  the  corners  of  tho  old  City  of 
London  is  to  watch  the  old  houses,  and  notice 
how  they  stand  their  years  and  the  changes 
that  modern  enterprise  has  brought  about. 
Railway  companies  usually  choose,  where  they 
have  a choice,  some  crazy,  ramshackle  property, 
infested  with  courts  and  alleys,  and  demolish 
them  in  a summary  and  satisfactory  manner. 
But  how  about  the  property  on  the  edge  of 
their  clearings  ? My  remarks  at  the  present 
time  have  reference  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clifton-street  aud  Sun-street,  Finsbury.  The 
property  here  is  for  the  most  part  very  old,  and 
somewhat  tottery.  When  tho  end  house  of  a 
row  ia  taken  down,  the  next  two  or  three  mostly 
shift  a little  towards  the  gap,  and  old  houses, 
like  Humpty  Dumpty,  cannot  be  set  again  as 
they  were  before.  In  some  of  these  houses, 
which  look  healthy  and  strong  enough  outside, 
I have  no  doubt  the  walls  are  dropping,  the 
ceilings  cracking,  the  windows  rattling,  and  the 
doors  refusing  to  shut,  or  being  shut,  refusing 
to  open.  The  floors  are  quite  out  of  level,  and 
whan  the  trains  rush  along,  or  the  heavy  wagon 
traffic  lumbers  past,  the  houses  tremble  as 
though  they  were  going  to  collapse.  These 
facts  I know,  partly  from  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, and  partly  from  actual  experience,  and  if 
some  steps  are  not  taken  to  provide  that  this  pro- 
perty does  not  fall  down,  we  shall  have  to 
chronicle  another  appalling  accident.  People 
live  and  do  their  business  in  these  places,  and 
those  who  depreciate  their  property  and  jeopar- 
dise  their  lives  ought  to  be  instructed  that  they 
have  not  done  everything  possible  to  be  done 
when  they  build  and  see  to  their  own  premises. 


That  some  of  these  houses  are  absolutely  unsafe 
I know,  and  every  one  of  them  should  be  ex- 
amined by  a surveyor  at  once,  before  they  have 
time  to  collapse,  and  bury  their  occupants  in 
the  ruins.  A Citizen  on  Foot. 

•#*  A note  to  the  District  Surveyor  would 
lead  to  the  required  survey. 


A WORD  TO  TRADE  UNIONS. 

I AM  an  advocate  for  men  uniting  to  secure 
a fair  reward  for  their  labour;  to  assist  each 
other  iu  acquiring  knowledge ; and,  if  need  be, 
to  resist  the  oppression  of  masters  who  make 
unreasonable  demands  upon  those  they  employ; 
and,  if  they  have  it  in  their  power,  men  ought 
to  aim  to  secure  to  themselves  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  increase  of  wealth  which  be- 
come their  due.  But  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  seems  to  be  a spirit  manifesting  itself, 
which  shows  a want  of  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  times  gone  by,  and  which  have  been  con- 
demned as  oppressive  times.  Of  late  years 
tyranny  in  any  form  has  been  regarded  as  dis- 
graceful, while  liberty  and  equality  are  pro- 
fessedly sought  after.  We  have  passed  the 
time  when  men  were  put  to  death  and  otherwise 
punished  because  they  would  not  conform  to  the 
Established  Church.  The  times  are  passed  when 
tradesmen  could  not  carry  on  their  business 
imless  they  belonged  to  some  company.  And 
why  ? Because  men  have  become  wiser,  and, 
therefore,  more  self-dependent  and  generous. 
But  I find  we  are  being  carried  back  to  bygone 
days,  to  days  of  tyranny  and  persecution,  by 
means  of  certain  rules  of  tho  trad©  unions.  A 
master  employs  without  distinction  a number  of 
men.  Some  are  members  of  trade  societies, 
others  not.  For  a time  they  work  together 
amicably,  but  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  the 
unions  demand  of  their  members  to  come  out 
from  the  employ,  unless  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  society  choose  to  become  members. 
When  I first  heard  of  this  rule,  I was  in  con- 
versation  with  a mason  who  told  me  that  such  was 
their  custom.  I felt  as  if  I had  been  transported 
to  a country  of  savages,  and  said  to  him,  “Then 
that  is  abominable  tyranny.”  But  I now  know 
that  it  is  done,  from  facts,  and  I urge  upon  those 
who  make  the  rules  to  rescind  such  as  these,  for 
they  disgrace  whomsoever  become  members  of 
the  society.  Every  man  has  a right  to  his  own, 
opinion,  and  no  man  has  a right  to  oppress  his 
fellow.  Charitas. 


YORK  MINSTER. 

The  work  of  restoring  the  exterior  of  the 
south  transept  of  the  Minster  is  (according  to 
the  York  Hei'ald)  making  satisfactory  progress, 
but,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  carving,  and 
the  pains  taken  in  its  execution,  and  the  fixing 
of  the  stone  work,  it  will  be  some  time  yet 
before  it  is  finished.  Tho  stone  used  in  the  resto- 
ration is  brought  from  near  Tadcaster,  and  is 
known  as  Jackdaw  Cragg  stone.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  tho  Minster  ia  constructed  of  the  same 
kind  of  stone,  so  that  in  respect  to  material  the 
new  portion  of  the  south  transept  will  bo  in 
keeping  with  tho  general  building.  The  stone 
ia  a magnesian  limestone,  and  some  of  it  is  very 
difficult  to  work,  but  it  is  considered  very 
durable,  and  thus  repays  the  time  and  labour 
which  ia  necessarily  expended  on  it.  The 
quarries  from  which  it  is  obtained  belong  to  Mr. 
J.  Smith,  Tadcaster,  and  until  recently  were  the 
property  of  Lord  Londesborough.  The  east 
aisle  was  completed  about  a year  ago,  and  the 
west  aisle  has  been  proceeded  with  as  far  as 
possible  at  present.  The  central  aisle  of  the 
transept  is  now  undergoing  restoration,  and  it 
is  calculated  that  it  will  be  completed  in  about 
eighteen  months.  Four  new  octagonal  pinnacles 
have  been  added  to  the  east  and  west  aisles. 
The  carving  has  been  entrusted  by  the  architect 
to  Mr.  G.  Milburo,  Stonegate.  Mr.  G.  Bradley 
is  clerk  of  the  works. 

Our  supposition  as  to  a certain  report  was 
correct.  Sir  E.  Beckett,  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Herts  Advertiser  of  the  28th 
ult-,  savs  i — ” “ Let  me  add  a lino  on  a 
very  different  subject,  or  it  may  be  thought 
that,  as  I am  writing,  I acquiesce  in  a wonder, 
ful  paragraph  which  you  copied  from  the 
Athenesum  last  week,  that  I have  been  appointed 
architect  for  the  further  restoration  of  York 
Minster  instead  of  Mr.  Street.  It  is  a mere 
piece  of  nonsense.  It  oddly  happens  that  the 
Minster  is  the  only  church  in  that  diocese  over 
the  alterations  of  which  I have  no  j urisdiction 
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as  Chancellor  thereof.  If  I had,  I should  cer- 
tainly not  have  allowed  the  alterations  he  has 
made  there  under  his  favourite  pretence  of 
‘ Conservative  Restoration.’  ” 


TRAMWAY  SLEEPERS. 

Sib, — The  letter  in  yonr  impression  of  the 
2l8t  of  September,  from  “F.,”  is  perfectly 
correct  as  to  the  quality  of  the  sleepers  used  in 
the  construction  and  repair  of  some  of  the 
London  tramways.  It  is  the  most  defective 
portion  of  the  whole  system, — a grievous  evil, 
and  the  cause  of  continnal  annoyance  to  the 
public,  by  reason  of  unnecessary  opening  up  of 
the  public  way  on  the  company’s  lines.  I have 
scores  of  times  seen  the  paving  disturbed  in 
order  to  refix  loose  metals,  and  it  has  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  been  found  that  the  sleepers  have 
rotted,  and  allowed  the  dogs  (that  should  hold 
the  metals)  to  draw  from  the  sleepers,  because 
of  the  rottenness  of  the  timber;  whereas,  had 
they  been  properly  pickled,  or  hard -wood 
sleepers,  such  would  not  have  been  the  case. 

Granite  paving,  when  well  rammed  on  a solid 
concrete  bottom,  will  remain  in  good  order  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  when  disturbed  for  re- 
laying, seldom  finds  its  level  with  the  adjoining 
paving  as  well  as  when  first  properly  laid ; but, 
owing  to  this  false  economy  in  the  preparation 
of  the  sleepers,  the  pitching  has  to  be  taken  up 
in  hundreds  of  places  annually,  and  the  result 
is  the  pot-holes  that  are  to  be  found  along  the 
lines  of  the  existing  tramways  ; but  still  this 
neglect  continues. 

The  numerous  cross-overs  with  which  the 
tram-roads  are  provided  would  be  materially 
lessened  if  it  were  compulsory  on  the  company 
or  their  contractors  to  use  nothing  but  good 
pickled  or  hard-wood  sleepers,  as  they  would 
not  bo  required  were  it  not  for  the  numerous 
openings  for  repairs  which  defective  sleepers 
are  the  cause  of,  thereby  rendering  it  necessary 
for  the  cars  to  be  dragged  from  one  line  to  the 
other,  because  their  line  in  consequence  of  these 
unnecessary  repairs  is  so  frequently  impassable. 

The  attention  of  the  Metropolitan  Vestries 
should  be  turned  seriously  to  this  subject,  and 
no  doubt  would  be  if  the  cost  of  these  repairs 
were  on  their  shoulders ; but  as  this  is  not  the 
case  their  interest  seems  to  cease,  because  it  is 
only  a public  inconvenience,  and  does  not  touch 
the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  whom  they 
represent. 

I speak  in  this  matter  from  practical  experi- 
ence and  not  from  mere  casual  observations,  and 
can  vouch  that  the  use  of  “ simple  yellow  deals 
without  any  preparation  against  decay”  is  the 
cause  of  more  than  half  the  openings  so  unneces- 
sarily made  in  our  London  tramways. 

G.  W.  B. 


SANITARY  FITTINGS. 

giB^ — With  reference  to  a paragraph  in  your 
paper  relating  to  “ Paris  Exhibitions  Awards,” 
I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  the  efforts 
I have  made  for  the  improvements  of  sanitary 
and  other  appliances  necessary  to  health  and 
comfort  have  been  again  recognised  by  the  jury, 
who  have  adjudged  me  the  only  silver  medal 
(the  higest  award)  in  class  66. 

The  sanitary  arrangement  and  fittings  of  the 
pavilion  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  of 
the  offices  and  private  apartments  of  the  Staff 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  were  entrusted  to  me, 
the  whole  having,  up  to  this  time,  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

As  dpropos  of  your  recent  description  of  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  you  may  not 
object  to  my  telling  you  that  550  of  my  patent 
valve-closet  and  trap  in  one  piece  were  put  up 
there,  and  I enclose  you  a copy  of  a letter  received 
from  the  manager  of  the  hotel,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  I sent  him,  showing  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion they  have  given. 

The  fact  of  these  closets  being  so  largely 
used  and  favourably  spoken  of  in  the  “ States  ” 
is  also  interesting,  taken  in  connexion  with  your 
review  of  an  American  work  on  “ House  Drain- 
age,” &c.,  in  another  column. 

George  Jennings. 


White  Tiles.  — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Copeland  & Sons  some  samples  of 
white  tiles,  very  suitable,  we  think,  for  internal 
and  external  decoration.  They  are  “ hand- 
made,” and  consequently  better  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  weather.  They  are  glazed,  but  not 
disagreeably  shiny.  The  manufactory  is  at 
Stoke-npon- Trent,  Staffordshire. 


A CONCRETE  MIXER. 

Messrs.  Day  & Lampard  have  patented  a 
concrete  mixer.  It  consists  of  a wrought-iron 
box,  whose  transverse  section  is  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  a cross.  To  one  end  of  this  box 
is  secured  a circular  plate,  with  an  opening  in 
the  middle,  through  which  opening  the  machine 
is  fed,  and  the  circumference  of  this  plate  is 
turned,  forming  a roller  path,  upon  which  the 
box  rotates  on  a series  of  rollers.  At  the  other 
or  open  end  of  the  box  is  a cross  whose  arms  at 
their  ends  are  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  box, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  is  fixed  a wrought- 
iron  shaft ; the  other  end  of  this  shaft  runs  in  a 
bearing.  The  action  of  the  machine,  which  is 
simple,  is  as  follows : — 

The  materials  for  forming  the  concrete  are  fed 
into  a shoot  either  by  hand  or  by  crane, — a 
sliding  door  being  partially  opened  ; the  machine 
tipped  to  any  desired  angle  and  set  in  motion ; a 
continuous  stream  of  well-mixed  concrete  is 
then  turned  out,  and  no  stoppage  of  the  machine 
for  either  filling  or  emptying  is  required  from 
morning  till  night.  Should  it  be  desired  to  mix 
concrete  in  charges,  the  mixer  is  filled  as  before 
but  with  tbe  door  closed,  and  when  a sufficient 
number  of  revolutions  have  been  given,  say  ten 
or  twelve,  the  door  is  slidden  back,  the  machine 
tipped,  and  the  concrete  is  discharged  in  a mass. 

The  machine  is  said  to  be  capable  of  mixing 
over  100  cubic  yards  of  concrete  a day,  of  a 
quality  superior  to  the  generality  of  that  made 
by  hand. 


ROMAN  CEMENT. 

Sir, — I have  just  made  a fountain  with  space 
for  flowers  in  outer  edge  with  Roman  eement 
and  part  sand  : I find  it  sweating  through  the 
pores.  As  it  is  made  in  a conservatory  with 
boai'ded  floor,  I think  it  will  soon  rob  the  floor. 
Are  there  any  means  of  stopping  the  pores  in  the 
tank  without  destroying  the  fish?  And  will  the 
sweating  soon  make  it  fall  to  pieces  ? 

J.  S.  S. 


“MAY  DIFFERENCES  OF  OPINION  NEVER 
LESSEN  FRIENDSHIP.” 

Sir, — Herewith  I send  list  of  tenders  for  the 
West  Pier  Extension,  Shoreham,  Sussex  : — 

Goodenough  £3,410  0 0 

Marshall 6,000  0 0 

Ball  iSt  Gammon 4,780  0 0 

Haytcr 3,760  0 0 

Harrison 3,593  6 0 

HiU&Co 3,431  0 0 

A comparison  of  the  above  will  be  much  more 
instructive  than  any  remarks  I can  offer. 

A Competitor. 


WHERE  IS  THE  CITY  TEMPLE  ? 

Sib, — In  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
locality  uf  this  building,  an  inscription  has  been  drawn  up, 
and,  no  doubt,  examined  and  approved  by  all  the  proper 
authorities,  cut  on  a costly  marble  tablet,  and  fixed  in  the 
vestibule,  as  is  duly  recorded  in  yonr  paper  for  Sept.  2l3t. 
We  have,  by  these  means,  the  evidence  of  the  writer,  the 
marble  mason,  the  authorities  aforesaid,  and  the  gentle- 
man who  paid  the  bill,  that  the  City  Temple  is  situate  at 
“the  south-western  end  of  Holbom  Viaduct,’' for  surely 
none  of  these  would  have  lent  themselves  to  a misdirection 
which  might  turn  the  stranger  out  of  his  way. 

Yet,  if  the  stranger  goes  thither  he  will  find,— firstly, 
that  the  City  Temple  is  nearer  to  the  middle  than  the  end 
of  the  Viaduct,  between  which  and  it  a largo  church  and  a 
row  of  houses  intervene  ; secondly,  that  the  Viaduct  does  not 
in  any  part  of  its  length  run  to  the  south  of  west,  hut  more 
or  less  to  the  northward.  Indeed,  at  the  spot  where  this 
building  stands  it  runs  (by  the  map,  and  as  one  might 
suspect  from  looking  at  the  church)  considerably  to  tho 
north  of  west,  say  rather  more  than  W.N.W. 

I have  never  quite  believed  that  the  celebrated  definition 
of  a crab  as  “a  red  fish  that  walks  backwards”  was  more 
than  a joke.  Now,  that  or  any  other  combination  of 
blunders  secmspoasible.  Thos.  Blashill. 


STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
PROVINCES. 

Newton  Heath. — At  a meeting  of  the  Newton 
Heath  Local  Board  on  the  26th  ult.,  a letter  was 
read  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  the  clerk’s  letter  in  refer- 
ence to  a proposed  loan  of  7,500Z.  for  works  of 
private  street  improvements,  and  stating  that 
before  deciding  upon  the  application  they  would 
direct  a local  inquiry  to  be  held  by  one  of  their 
inspectors. 

Derby. — A new  street,  to  be  called  “ The 
Strand,”  is  about  to  be  opened  out  by  Mr. 
Councillor  Woodiwies,  from  St.  James’s-street  to 
Sadler-gate  Bridge,  and  rescued,  so  to  speak, 
from  tbe  site  of  what  was  not  long  ago  an  un- 
covered and  stinking  brook-course.  The  laying 


of  the  memorial  stone  of  the  buOdings  opposite 
the  Post-office,  and  the  naming  of  the  new 
street,  took  place  on  Monday  last. 

Liverpool. — It  has  been  decided  by  the  Im- 
provement Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Town 
Council  to  recommend  that  body  to  obtain 
authority  to  widen  a portion  of  Dale-street,  to 
widen  portions  of  other  important  streets,  and 
to  extend  the  North  Haymarket.  The  Com- 
mittee  propose  to  borrow  300,0001.  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  the  carrying  out 
of  these  improvements. 

Manchester. — It  is  stated  that  alterations  of 
an  extensive  character  will  shortly  be  carried 
oat  by  tbe  Manchester  Corporation  in  Spring, 
gardens  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  street 
will  be  widened  in  several  places  so  that  there 
may  be  a uniform  frontage,  and  arrangements 
have  also  been  made  for  the  closing  of  Sickle- 
street,  and  the  formation  of  a street  leading 
from  Milk-street  to  Market-street. 


DOCKS,  HARBOURS,  AND  PIERS. 

Shoreham. — Tbe  Shoreham  Harbour  Trustees 
met  on  the  23rd  ult.,  to  receive  tenders  for  the 
works  connected  with  the  extension  of  the  western 
pier.  It  was  reported  that  six  tenders  had  been 
received,  and  these  varied  from  8,410Z.  to 
S.-l’Sli.,  the  latter  being  sent  in  by  W.  Hill  & Co., 
of  Gosport,  which  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee recommended  should  be  accepted.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted.  Mr.  A.  M.  Rendel 
is  the  engineer. 

Macdvff. — On  the  27th  ult.  the  new  basin  of 
Macduff  Harbour,  a work  which,  together  with 
numerous  alterations  and  improvements,  has 
been  in  progress  since  January,  1876,  was 
publicly  opened.  The  new  basin,  which  was 
formerly  an  outer  harbour  for  boats  only,  is 
enclosed  by  substantial  piers,  and  covers  about 
an  acre. 

Flymouth. — At  a meeting  of  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  the  formation  of  a new  pier  at 
Plymouth,  for  which  a provisional  order  was 
obtained  last  session,  it  was  resolved  to  build  a 
pier,  promenade,  and  concert-hall,  from  the  Hoe 
into  the  Sound,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  5O,OO0Z, 
A portion  of  the  capital  was  subscribed  in  the 
room,  and  provisional  directors  appointed  tc 
carry  out  the  scheme. 

Harwich. — Extensive  works  are  being  exe- 
cuted at  Ray  Island,  for  the  Great  Easterc 
Railway  Company,  by  Mr.  Ridley,  contractor 
Ray  Island,  hitherto  comparatively  unknown 
would  seem  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  trade 
in  the  district  at  no  distant  period,  for  it  is  tc 
there,  it  is  said,  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Easten 
Railway  is  to  be  removed,  and  it  is  estimatec 
that  the  works  will  be  sufficiently  far  advancec 
in  eighteen  months’  time  to  admit  of  the 
steamers  discharging  there.  The  company’! 
engineers  have  been  engaged  at  Ray  Poini 
in  taking  soundings  for  a pier.  Perhape 
(according  to  a local  paper)  the  greatest  diffi 
culty  which  has  to  be  overcome  is  the  building 
of  a sluice  water-way  at  this  point;  and  aftei 
this  has  been  accomplished  the  sea-wall  will  be 
extended  to  a point  where  a junction  with  the 
railway  will  be  effected  in  the  neighbourhooc 
of  the  Dovercourt  Cement  Works.  At  th« 
present  time  there  is  more  than  a mile  of  imi 
provised  railroad  connected  with  Ray  Point  ai 
one  end,  and  with  the  catting  in  the  rising 
ground  at  tho  other  end.  The  earth  vequirec 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  sea-wall  ii 
obtained  from  this  catting  by  the  “ stean 
navvy,”  recently  described  in  the  Builder,  anc 
conveyed  over  the  metals  in  trucks  drawn 
an  ordinary  shunting  engine.  Tbe  catting  a 
its  greatest  depth  will  be  about  53  ft.,  so  tha 
as  only  28  ft.  have  been  dug  out  at  presen: 
there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done.  It  is  not 
as  some  suppose,  to  be  converted  into  a railwa;. 
when  completed,  but  iuto  a roadway  connectes 
with  the  deckhouse  and  Upper  Dovercourt.  Th' 
railway  will  pass  round  near  the  sea-wall,  an 
have  a junction  with  the  Harwich  branch  lin 
near  Wrabness.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  tak: 
three  years  to  complete  the  undertaking,  an 
the  amount  of  the  contract  is  10,00C>Z.  Mi 
Abemethy  is  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  Eckert  r 
clerk  of  the  works. 


Architecture  at  University  Colleg* 
Iiondon. — The  lectures  on  Architecture  an 
Construction,  by  Professor  T.  Hayber  Lewi; 
F.S.A.,  will  commence  on  October  the  8tl 
There  will  be  two  courses  as  heretofore, — Coii 
strnction  and  Fine  Art. 
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SURVETOSSHIP  ITEMS. 

' Qorton. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Gorton  Local 
Board,  on  tho  26th  nit.,  the  resignation  of 
Wr.  B.  Bell  as  surveyor  to  the  Board  was  ten- 
ilered  by  that  gentleman,  owing  to  ill-health, 
'ind  accepted;  and  the  salary  of  a successor 
vas  fixed  at  250L  per  annum. 

; Sunderland. — At  a special  meeting  of  the 
lommittee  appointed  by  the  Sunderland  Town 
pouncil  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  engineer’s 
'lepartment,  to  consider  the  applications  for  the 
jiffice  of  out-door  superintendent  to  the  Sunder- 
ijand  Corporation,  the  following  twelve  were 
relected  for  personal  interview  from  seventy- 
^e  applicants: — William  Naisbet,  Felling; 
[|Villiam  Lawson,  Middlesbrough  ; R.  J.  F.  Car- 
er, Monkwearmouth ; John  Donkin,  Leeds; 
|l.  H.  Howgood,  Carlisle;  R.  C.  Forster,  Gates- 
head; C.  H.  Holt,  Houghton;  John  Williamson, 
■Sateshead ; H.  H.  Hall,  Harrogate ; Thomas 
nUderson,  Aunfield  Plain  ; R.  Stafford,  Sunder- 
land ; F.  E.  Thorwald,  Ornsly.  At  a meeting 
||'f  the  Town  Council  on  the  25th  ult.,  the 
Tommittee  presented  a report  in  which  they 

fcommended  that  Mr.  Rounthwaite,  head 
ughtsman,  bo  appointed  assistant  sur- 
ifeyor,  at  a salary  of  1501.  per  annum.  The 
ijecommendation  was  agreed  to.  The  com- 
^nittee  also  recommended  that  Mr.  Thwaites, 
[he  Borough  Engineer,  have  authority  to  ap- 
ioint  a draughtsman  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Rounth- 
k'aite  at  a salary  of  120i.  a year.  Mr.  Preston 
proposed  that  this  be  passed,  and  mentioned 
jhat  a young  man  had  been  obtained,  and  was 
(a  the  office  on  three  months’  trial.  Mr.  Wad- 
fell  asked  by  whose  authority  the  young  man 
tf’as  in  the  office,  and  by  whom  would  he  be 
(■aid.  Mr.  William  Bell  moved  as  an  amend- 
laent  that  they  advertise  for  a draughtsman  for 
his  post.  The  Council  had  appointed  men  by 
his  mode  hitherto,  it  had  worked  well,  and, 
'ithout  saying  an  unkind  word  of  the  engineer, 
e thought  they  should  engage  their  servants 
aemselves.  .Aiter  some  further  discussion, 
Ir.  Bell’s  amendment  to  advertise  was  carried 
y seventeen  to  sLiteen.  It  was  agreed  that 
Ir.  George  Humble’s  (engineer’s  assistant) 
ilary  be  increased  to  1001.  a year.  The 
ppointment  of  an  out-door  superintendent  was 
len  proceeded  with,  the  voting  being  for  R. 
tafford,  twenty-seven ; R.  H.  Howgood,  eight, 
be  name  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Forster  was  also  on  the 
aper,  but  no  votes  were  recorded  for  it.  Mr. 
tafford  was  therefore  elected. 

Southend. — At  a special  meeting  on  the  20th 
It.,  tho  Local  Board  went  through  the  seventy- 
ght  applications  for  the  office  of  surveyor  and 
ispector  of  nuisances,  and  decided  that  each 
lomber  should  write  down  six  names  which  he 
lought  best,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  three 
ighest  of  the  selected  candidates  should  attend 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board.  Those 
dected  were  Mr.  Harrington,  Rochford,  ten 
ites ; Mr.  Abron,  of  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  eight 
)tes;  Mr.  Loch,  of  Chelmsford,  seven  votes, 
he  Board  met  again  on  the  25th  ult.,  when  the 
)ting  (by  paper)  showed  the  following  results  ; 

- Mr.  Harrington,  nine  votes ; Mr.  Abron, 
VO;  Mr.  Loch,  none.  It  was  then  resolved 
jiat  Mr.  Harrington  bo  appointed  surveyor  and 
spector  of  nuisances,  at  a salary  of  1501.  per 
mum. 

Sevenoaks. — Mr.  Pain  has  resigned  his  position 
I assistant  surveyor  to  the  Sevenoaks  District 
ighway  Board,  and  Mr.  Wood,  of  Shoreham, 
18  been  appointed  bis  successor,  at  a salary  of 
>01.  per  annum. 

Darlington. — Mr.  T.  Smith  has  been  appointed 
rveyor  to  the  Corporation  and  Urban  Sanitary 
utbority  of  Darlington. 


street.  It  is  designed  in  the  Italian  style, — its 
chief  features  being  a pilastered  doorway  and  a 
balcony  with  balustrades  below  a large  double- 
light window  on  the  upper  floor.  On  the  left 
of  the  lobby  is  a hall,  45  ft.  by  30  ft.  by  16  ft., 
where  the  elementary  art  classes  will  meet. 
This  will  give  accommodation  to  from  sixty  to 
eighty  pupils.  The  woodwork  of  the  room,  as 
of  all  the  others  in  the  building,  is  of  light  pine. 
The  room  will  be  lighted  at  night  by  four  star- 
burners  depending  from  the  ceiling.  On  the 
right  of  the  lobby  are  two  science  class-rooms, 
24  ft.  by  18  ft. ; and  to  the  back  again  is  a 
lavat" -y  and  a small  house  for  the  janitor.  The 
principal  room  on  the  upper  floor  is  about 
27  ft.  square,  and  in  it  the  study  of  tho  antique 
will  be  prosecuted.  The  ladies’  painting-room 
adjoins,  its  dimensions  being  27  ft.  by  16  ft. ; 
and  in  this  flat  are  also  a small  modelling-room, 
an  apartment  for  the  head-master,  and  a class- 
room. In  a wing  to  the  back,  to  which  access 
is  had  from  the  first  landing,  there  is  a room, 
30  ft.  by  21  ft.,  which  is  to  be  furnished  as  a 
chemical  laboratory,  and  in  which  sixteen 
students  can  find  working-places.  Mr..Bouoher, 
of  Glasgow,  was  the  architect. 


SCHOOLS  OP  ART. 

! Ifcwdsf one. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maid- 
(one  School  of  Art  was  held  on  the  25th  nit., 
ihen  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  M.P.,  distributed 
':e  prizes  won  by  the  students  during  past 
'ar.  The  Rev.  H.  Collis  then  read  the  report, 
Ihich  stated  that  during  the  year  about  404 
•awings  had  been  finished.  Three  pupils  had 
otained  third-grade,  and  nine  second-grade 
nizee,  and  at  the  Government  examination 
'ttcen  students  obtained  eighteen  certificates, 
Iree  of  them  full  ones.  Regret  was  expressed 
t a falling  off  in  the  subscriptions. 

\ Falkirk. — ^A  new  Science  and  Art  School  for 
tilkirk  was  opened  on  the  2l8t  ult.,  by  the 
arl  of  Rosebery.  Tho  new  building,  which  is  ' 
f?o  stories  in  height,  has  been  erected  in  Park- 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD 
INQUIRIES. 

Tottenham. — On  the  27th  ult.  Mr.  J.  Thornhill 
Harrison,  C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at 
the  offices  of  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of 
Health,  with  reference  to  an  application  made 
by  that  body  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  determine  what  is  a reasonable  cost  at  which 
a proper  supply  of  water  may  be  required  to  be 
furnished.  It  was  explained  that  under  the 
62nd  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
where,  on  the  report  of  their  surveyor,  any 
Local  Board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
house  within  the  district  was  >vithont  a proper 
supply  of  water,  they  could  compel  tho  owner 
or  occupier  to  take  a supply  from  the  Board  at  a 
charge  not  exceeding  twopence  per  week  for 
every  house  so  supplied.  Application,  however, 
could  be  made  by  the  local  authority  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  determine  what, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would 
be  a reasonable  charge.  The  Tottenham  Board 
had  ascertained  that,  in  one  portion  of  their 
district  alone,  eighty-nine  houses  were  not  sup- 
plied with  their  water,  but  obtained  their  sup- 
plies from  wells.  On  complaints  that  the  water 
in  some  of  these  wells  was  imjmre  and  injurious  , 
to  health,  the  Board  had  samples  analysed,  tho 
result  being  that  the  wells  were  condemned. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  water-rate  was 
Is.  4d.  in  the  pound  per  annum,  and  some  of  the 
houses  having  wells  would  be  charged  21.  28.  for 
water  if  calculated  in  the  usual  way  upon  the 
rateable  value  of  the  premises,  while  only  the 
payment  of  Ss.  8d.  could  be  enforced  if  the 
Board  exercised  their  compulsoi'y  powers,  they 
have  delayed  taking  measures  for  closing  all 
suspicious  wells  until  they  could  charge  more 
than  2d.  per  week  for  a supply.  The  inspector, 
after  considerable  discussion,  said  there  could  be 
no  dispute  as  to  pure  water  being  a necessity, 
and  the  official  analysis  showed  that  the  quality 
of  the  water  supplied  by  the  Tottenham  Board 
stood  very  high.  He  did  not  believe  wholesome 
water  eould  bo  obtained  from  shallow  wells,  and 
he  did  not  think  2d.  per  week  was  a reasonable 
charge  for  a proper  supply  of  water.  No  doubt 
the  Legislature  intended  to  confine  that  small 
charge  to  cottages;  but,  as  the  Act  stood,  no 
more  could  be  demanded,  however  large  the 
premises,  where  Local  Boards  exercised  their 
compulsory  powers,  unless  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  fixed  some  other  charge.  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  unfair  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  (who  took  the  water  and  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  their  assessments)  to 
charge  less,  in  certain  cases,  than  was  generally 
paid  ; but  Local  Boards  had  no  power  to  compel 
the  use  of  their  waterwhere  a “ propersupply  ” 
already  existed. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — On  the  28th  ult.  Mr. 
Arnold  Taylor  held  an  inquiry,  on  behalf  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  into  the  proposed 
alteration  of  a site  for  the  accommodation  of 
782  persons  of  the  working  class,  from  the  area 
known  as  “ Battle  Field,”  to  that  known  as 
‘‘  Miller’s  Hill,”  near  the  Ousebum.  Mr.  Alfred 
M.  Fowler,  the  borough  engineer,  gave  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  Miller’s  Hill  was  the  least 
expensive  site,  and  was  quite  eligible  for  the 
erection  of  artisans’  dwellings  to  accommodate 


782  persons.  The  site  contains  4,719  square 
yards  ; 4,070  square  yards  of  the  area  were  the 
property  of  the  Corporation.  The  proposed  site 
was  about  200  yards  from  the  Quay,  and  from 
centre  to  centre  it  was  about  300  yards.  It  was 
60  ft.  above  the  Quay  wall.  They  were  now 
making  a new  street  on  the  south  side  of  the 
plot.  This  work  was  actively  carried  on  at 
present,  and  if  the  Local  Government  Board 
approved  of  the  scheme  they  would  make  the 
ground  level  for  the  erection  of  artisans’  dwel- 
lings. Its  highest  point  above  the  Quay  would 
be  about  90  ft.  In  answer  to  a question  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  respective  schemes,  Mr.  Fowler 
said  that  18,3001.  was  to  have  been  the  cost  of 
the  former  one,  and  16,6501.  for  the  present.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  going  to  take  down 
buildings  which  were  not  considered  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  condition,  and  make  a new  street. 
Dr.  H.  E.  Armstrong,  medical  officer  of  health, 
testified  to  the  salubrity  of  the  Miller’s  Hill 
site,  which  was  afterwards  visited  by  the 
inspector. 

PROPOSED  NEW  VESTRY-HALLS. 

Battersea. — At  a meeting  of  the  Battersea 
Vestry  on  the  26th  ult.,  it  was  resolved, — (1)  That 
in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  paro- 
chial work,  the  approaching  expiration  of  the 
lease  of  the  Lammas  Hall,  and  the  desirability 
of  improved  accommodation  for  the  vestry  and 
the  various  local  Boards,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary that  steps  should  be  forthwith  taken  either 
for  the  acquisition  of  other  and  more  commo- 
dious premises,  or  for  the  purchase  of  land  on 
which  to  erect  a new  vestry-ball  for  the  parish 
of  Battersea.  (2)  That  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  be  applied  for  to  adopt  and 
pat  into  force  in  Battersea  so  much  of  tho  Act, 
13  & 14  Viet.,  c.  57,  as  relates  to  the  powers 
given  to  vestries  for  the  erection  of  vestry-halls. 
It  was  also  resolved  to  advertise  for  plans  and 
estimates. 

Fulha/in. — At  the  meeting  of  tho  Fulham  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Works  on  the  25th  ult.,  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  matter  reported  that 
they  had  examined  the  replies  to  the  advertise- 
ment for  a new  site  for  the  Board-room  and 
offices,  and  that  they  had  inspected  the  most 
eligible  sites;  but  they  did  not  see  among  them 
one  that  they  could  recommend  to  the  Board 
for  the  erection  of  new  offices.  They  therefore 
advised  that  the  Board  should  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  a new  Board-room,  and  with  certain 
alterations,  at  Broadway  House,  according  to  the 
plans  and  specifications  already  prepared  and 
approved,  and  that  tenders  for  carrying  out  tho 
work  be  advertised  for.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

Limehouse. — Steps  are  being  taken  to  pur- 
chase  some  property'required  for  the  site  of  tho 
proposed  “ Town-hall  ” at  Limehouse.  [“  Town- 
hall  ” in  this  and  some  other  metropolitan  in- 
stances is  simply  Vestry-hall  "writ  large.”] 

Wandsworth. — The  Vestry  of  Wandsworth  has 
applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  per- 
mission to  borrow  14,0001.  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  vestry-hall  and  offices.  The  proposed  site 
is  in  Wandsworth  High-street,  and  has  a frontage 
of  68  ft.,  and  a depth  of  154  ft. ; it  will  cost 
2,0001. 


NEW  HALLS  FOR  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

Tunbridge  Wells. — Tho  new  Friendly  Socie- 
ties’ Hall  at  Tunbridge  Wells  (the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  fifteen  months  ago  by 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise)  was  opened  on  the 
26tb  ult.  The  building  has  a frontage  to  the 
Camden-road  of  about  62  ft.,  the  lower  portion 
being  devoted  to  three  shops.  The  entrance 
has  a porch  of  Portland  and  Bath  stone,  with 
granite  columns  on  either  side  supporting  ele- 
phants’ heads,  carved  by  Mr.  Handley,  of 
Grove  Hill-road.  On  the  ground-floor  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  the  manager,  together 
with  a large  room  which  will  bo  need  for  lec- 
tures, entertainments,  club-meetings,  &c.  In 
the  yard  at  the  back  it  is  proposed  to  have  an 
American  bowling-alley.  There  is  also  a large 
bar  for  the  supply  of  refreshments.  On  the 
first-floor  there  is  a large  clnb-room,  34  ft.  by 
60  ft.  in  extent,  and  mnning  from  the  front  to 
the  back  of  the  property.  This  room  is  21  ft. 
in  height.  On  this  floor  there  is  also  a reading- 
room,  a committee-room,  lavatory,  &c.  On  the 
second-floor  there  are  bedrooms  and  suitable 
offices  for  the  manager.  Messrs.  Weeks  & 
Hughes  are  the  architects.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  Henry  Elwig,  the  sub-contractors  being 
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Mr.  Handley,  stonemason;  Mr.  Chnrch,  brick- 
layer; Mr.  Harmer,  plasterer;  Mr.  Ryder, 
plumber,  decorator,  and  painter;  and  Mr. 
.Simpkins,  smith  and  ironfounder. 

Heading. — On  the  17th  alt.  the  memorial  atone 
of  a new  Foresters’  hall  in  West-street,  Reading, 
was  laid  by  Mr.  George  Palmer,  M.P.  The 
building  is  designed  by  Messrs.  Wm.  & J.  T. 
Brown  and  Albury,  architects.  The  hall  is 
situated  on  the  ground-floor,  and  about  3 ft. 
aboTe  the  level  of  the  street,  being  approached 
by  an  entrance,  7 ft.  wide  (between  two  shops 
which  face  the  street),  having  a lobby  15  fl. 
by  14  ft.,  with  lavatories.  A pay-oflice  is  ad- 
jacent, also  a staircase  leading  to  a committee- 
room  30  ft.  by  12  ft.  on  the  first  floor  over  the 
entrance,  and  there  is  a balcony  to  the  street 
front,  which  is  simple  in  character.  The  hall 
itself  is  79  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  3 in.  wide,  and 
27  ft.  high,  with  semicircular  apse  at  the  plat- 
form end,  and  will  accommodate  between  700 
and  800  persons;  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
gallery  at  the  east  end  150  more  seats  may 
be  obtained.  Beneath  the  hall  there  are  a court- 
room 39  ft.  6 in.  by  30  ft.  with  apse  20  ft.  by 
12  ft.,  together  accommodating  about  300  per- 
sons ; two  committee-rooms,  each  30  ft.  by 
14  ft. ; stores,  cellars,  itc.  The  total  cost  will 
be  about  4,500Z,  Mr.  W.  H.  Simonds  is  the 
contractor,  Messrs.  Wright  & Shackel  having 
undertaken  the  smiths’  work  and  gasfittings, 
and  Mr.  S.  Gocher  the  painting  and  glazing. 


GAS  JOTTINGS. 

Laying  Mains. — At  the  thirteenth  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Gas  Managers' 
Association,  held  at  Kilmarnock  on  the  26th 
ult.,  Mr.  Fuirweather,  of  Barrhead,  read  a paper 
upon  “ Gas  Mains,”  in  which  he  advocated, 
among  other  things,  that  a stone  should  be 
]ilaced  underneath  the  joints,  so  as  to  secure 
them  from  breakage  and  leakage.  Adificassion 
followed,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  pointed 
out  that  while  this  system  might  be  advantageous 
for  country  districts,  where  there  was  no  heavy 
traSic,  yet  in  towns  there  would  be  a danger  of 
the  pipes  giving  way  between  the  joints. 

Frojils  at  Manchester.' — It  is  stated  that  the 
profits  of  the  Gas  Department  of  the  Man- 
Chester  Corporation  during  the  year  ended  June 
last  amount. to  111,594L,  against  100,539L  in  the 
previous  year.  Of  this  sum  15,0301.  will  be 
appropriated  as  interest  on  loans,  27,4081.  'ffrill 
be  transferred  to  capital  account  towards  the 
mortgage  debt ; 51,9361.  will  form  the  portion 
of  a surplus  payable  to  the  improvement  depart- 
ment; and  17,1111.  will  be  carried  to  thereserve 
fund.  There  has  been  an  increased  consumption 
of  gas  of  nearly  73,000,000  cubic  feet,  the 
amount  supplied  being  2,142,997,000  cubic  feet. 
The  borrowed  money  owing  by  the  Gas  Depart- 
uient  amounts  to  407,0281.,  and  the  assets 
amount  to  1,107,5931. 


DRAINAGE  MATTERS. 

Brechin. — The  local  authorities  of  Brechin 
having  been  urged  to  take  steps  with  a view  to 
the  purification  of  the  River  Southesk,  special 
meetings  of  the  town  council  and  police  com- 
mission  were  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  to  consider 
the  matter.  Plans  for  the  drainage  of  the  town 
have  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Willett,  C.E.,  but 
after  a good  deal  of  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  a sluice  should  be  put  in  to  the  East  Mill 
dam  dyke,  according  to  Mr.  Willett's  plan,  and 
to  delay  doing  anything  more  for  the  present. 

Eipperholme. — ’The  scheme  of  sewerage  for 
the  district  of  Hipperholme,  Lightclifie,  and 
Bailiff  Bridge,  under  the  Hipperholme  Local 
Board,  commenced  in  June,  1877,  is  now  com- 
pleted.  It  is  designed  on  what  is  known  as  the 
dual  or  separate  system,  the  sewers  being  con- 
structed to  carry  the  sewage  with  only  a limited 
portion  of  the  storm  or  surface  water  of  the 
district.  No.  1 outfall  sewer  carries  the 
sewage  of  Lightcliffe,  Hill  Top,  Bramley-lane, 
and  Hipperholme  village  district;  No.  2,  that  of 
Bailiff  Bridge  only ; and  No.  3,  that  of  the 
Hipperholme  Lane-ends  district.  The  whole  of 
the  sewers  are  provided  with  manholes  and 
ventilators  at  each  change  of  gradient  and 
direction ; also  with  down  outlets  and  flushing 
stations  at  convenient  intervals.  The  sewage 
from  Hipperholme  and  Lightcliffe  will  bo  treated 
by  a process  of  filtration  in  six  tanks,  in  dupli- 
cate, situated  at  Bailiff  Bridge.  The  Bailiff 
Bridge  Sewage  will  also  be  dealt  with  in  tanks 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  same  land.  The 


sewage  of  Hipperholme  Lane-ends  will  be  run 
in  carriers  over  land  in  Wood  Nook-lane,  leased 
by  the  Board  for  irrigation  purposes  from  Major 
Stocks.  The  total  length  of  sewers  constructed 
is  about  4i  miles,  and  cost  of  works  7,000^.  The 
scheme  has  been  carried  out  from  plans,  &c., 
prepared  by  Mr.  Richard  Horsfall,  Halifax, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Wilkin- 
son, as  resident  engineer;  by  the  following  con- 
tractors : — Mr.  Henry  Birkby,  Wyke  ; Messrs. 
Slater,  Brothers,  Halifax ; Messrs.  Shaw  & 
Taylor,  Lightcliffe;  and  Messrs.  Robinson,  Field- 
ing, & Co.,  Thornton,  Bradford. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Durham. — 'There  being  but  few  new  build- 
ings in  course  of  erection  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  the  trade  of  the  plasterers  in  that 
city  has  become  exceedingly  dull,  and  the  mas- 
ters sometime  ago  gave  notice  of  a reduction  in 
wages,  amounting  to  a little  over  2s.  per  week. 
A small  number  of  the  men  having  refused  to 
accept  this  reduction  they  have  been  out  on 
strike  nearly  three  weeks. 

Birmingham.  — Messrs.  Chance,  Brothers,  of 
the  Spon-lane  G’ass  Works,  have  (according  to 
the  Birmingham  Gazette)  been  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  call  together  their  workmen  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  sheet  glass,  and  to  an- 
nounce their  intention  of  making  a redaction  in 
wages.  This  step  has  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  increasing  foreign  competition,  and  other 
circumstances.  The  usual  notices  of  reduction 
have  been  issued. 


“WATER  AND  WATER-SUPPLY.” 

Sir, — In  the  notice  you  have  given  in  the 
Builder  of  my  recently  - published  work  on 
“ Water  and  Water-Supply,”  there  are  some 
statements  and  imputations  concerning  which 
I beg  to  submit  a few  words  in  reply.  Of  course 
I have  nothing  to  say  to  the  general  criticism 
and  the  conclusion  to  which  your  critic  arrives, 
that  “ what  is  new  is  not  true,  and  what  is  true 
is  not  new.” 

The  hydrographic  division  adopted  claims  no 
other  merit  than  that  it  is  convenient  and  com- 
prehensive. It  was  adopted  by  me  after  some 
consideration,  and  was  not  only  in  type,  but 
printed,  some  time  before  the  conference  at  the 
house  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  summoned. 

I need  hardly  say  that  the  Welsh  coast 
drainage  is  in  no  way  mixed  up  with  that  of  the 
Severn  drainage,  either  in  my  mind  or  my  book. 
The  Dee  certainly  is  not  an  affluent  of  the 
Severn. 

The  maps  given  were  not  copied  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  any  bearing  Mr. 
Symons’s  name,  either  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Institution  of  Surveyors  or  in  the  Sixth 
Report.  For  the  outlines  of  the  British  Islands 
map  I am  indebted  to  a German  source,  and 
for  the  outline  of  the  maps  of  the  various 
drainage  areas  I made  use  of  a map  published 
long  ago  by  Mr.  Petermann.  For  the  filling  up 
of  the  outlines  I am  responsible,  and  though 
aware  that  there  are  errors,  I think  the  object 
I had  in  view  is  attained.  For  the  detailed 
accounts  of  the  rivers  I am  largely  indebted  to 
the  Ordnance  map. 

I have  not,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  quoted  Mr. 
Symons  without  acknowledgment,  and  though 
making  use  of  his  tables,  have  by  no  means 
adopted  them  exclusively.  Where  it  was  pos- 
sible I have  taken  Mr.  Glaisher’s  figures. 

To  both  these  observers  I have,  I think,  ac- 
knowledged the  obligations  due  for  their  exer- 
tions in  recording  rainfall. 

The  experiments  by  Dr.  Tidy  on  oxidation  of 
sewage  were  not  in  a sufficiently  advanced 
state  to  allow  of  further  notice  when  the  last 
sheets  of  my  work  were  in  the  press.  The 
nature  of  the  experiments  recorded  is,  I think, 
clear  from  Dr.  Tidy’s  note  given  in  the  text. 

D.  T.  Ansted. 


Diry  TLot,  according  to  the  Kilhurn  Times,  has 
appeared  in  the  new  part  of  the  parish  church 
at  Willesden.  When  it  was  discovered  by  the 
churchwardens,  the  flooring  underwent  a careful 
examination,  and  in  one  part  a fungus,  about 
2 ft.  by  3 ft.,  was  found.  The  flooring  was  so 
affected  that  it  threatened  the  safety  of  the 
organ  gallery,  and  to  avoid  mischief  in  this 
quarter  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  substi- 
tute iron  pillars  for  the  wooden  supports. 


ORGANS. 

Plymouth. — The  new  organ  which  has  been 
erected  in  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  by  Messrs. 
Willis,  of  London,  at  a coat  of  5,OOOL,  is  to  be 
inaugurated  on  October  16,  when  Dr.  Stainer,  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedra],  will  give  some  recitals. 

London. — During  the  long  vacation  (says  the 
Law  Times),  the  fine  organ  in  the  Temple  Church, 
which  had  suffered  considerable  damage  in  the 
early  spring  by  the  severity  of  the  then  prevail- 
ing storms  of  rain,  has  been  undergoing  recon- 
struction,  enlargement,  and  thorough  renovation, 
at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Foster  & Andrews,  of 
Hull.  These  improvements  are  fast  progressing 
towards  a state  of  completion.  The  instrument 
has  received  an  accession  of  new  sound-boards, 
numerous  local  wind  reservoirs,  three  seta  of 
pneumatics,  and  an  entirely  new  fourth  manual 
or  solo  organ;  while  the  old  and  valuable  original 
pipes  have  been  moat  carefully  repaired  and 
restored,  aud  their  mellow  and  sweet  tone  strictly 
maintained.  The  several  systems  of  mechanism 
throughout  the  organ  have  also  been  entirely 
renewed.  The  organist,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  has 
written  a new  service,  consisting  of  a “ Te 
Deum  ” and  “ Benedictus,”  for  the  occasion  of 
the  re-opening  of  the  organ  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  Term,  November  3. 

Sheffield.  ~~  The  alterations  to  the  parish 
church,  Sheffield,  have  necessitated  the  enlarge- 
ment and  rebuilding  of  the  organ,  and  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Brindley  & 
Foster.  The  instrument  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  its  new  form  on  Sunday  last.  The  ■ 
screens  separating  the  chancel  and  nave  have  ■ 
been  removed.  The  transept  gallery  has  been  i 
removed,  a portion  of  the  north  gallery  taken  i 
away,  and  the  organ  replaced  in  the  north  i 
transept.  It  has  been  so  rebuilt  as  to  leave  : 
the  tower  pillars  clear,  and  not  to  intercept  the 
view,  as  was  the  case  before,  from  the  body  of  1 
the  church  into  the  chancel.  The  front  of  the 
organ  has  been  rebuilt  in  accordance  with  a 
Gothic  design,  furnished  by  Mr.  Flockton.  The  : 
case-work  is  of  wainscot  oak,  stained  to  match 
the  old  oak  work  in  the  church.  The  organ  has  : 
forty-seven  stops  and  three  complete  manuals,  i 
CC  to  A,  fifty-eight  notes,  and  an  independent 
pedal  organ,  CCC  to  F,  thirty  notes.  The  in- 
strument contains  2,566  pipes ; the  whole  of  ' 
the  front  pipes  (many  of  which  form  the  16-ft.  : 
double-open  diapason  on  the  great  manual)  being  j 
of  the  finest  quality  of  burnished  “ spotted  < 
metal”  without  ornamentation  of  any  kind.  1 
The  instrument  is  supplied  with  wind  by  two 
bellows  blown  by  three-throw  cranks  and  two 
fly-wheels.  The  stops  draw  diagonally,  and  the  i 
great  composition  pedals  control  also  the  pedal  a 
organ.  The  pneumatic  action  is  applied  to  both 
great  and  SAvell  manuals,  and  also  to  the  compo- 
sition pedals.  The  organ  has  been  rebuilt  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  organist,  Mr.  T.  I 
Tallis  Trimnell,  Mus.  Bac.  The  cost  of  itst 
enlargement  is  about  1,5001. 


NEW  ALTARS  AND  REREDOSES. 

Chester.— A.  new  altar  at  St.  Francis’s  (R.C.)! 
Church,  Chester,  has  just  been  dedicated.  It  is' 
of  Stourton  stone,  supported  on  red  marble' 
shafts  and  carved  capitals,  at  the  back  of  which: 
is  the  super-altar.  The  tabernacle  stands  in: 
the  centre,  encased  in  polished  red  marble,  '^ithl 
enamelled  door,  bearing  the  characters  “I.H.S.’  • 
On  either  side  of  the  tabernacle  are  two  panels- 
of  inlaid  marble,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  whiohi 
is  a shield  bearing  the  monograms  of  the  donori- 
(Mr.  J.  B.  Topham)  and  his  wife.  A richlyi 
carved  cornice,  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
altar,  finishes  this  part.  Immediately^  above, 
the  tabernacle  is  a niche,  which  contains  the. 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  above  it  is  a- 
canopy,  supported  on  polished  marble  shafts, 
with  delicately  carved  capitals.  This  is  ter-, 
minated  by  a spire  rising  to  a height  of  17  ft. 
In  front  of  the  statue  the  crucifix  rests  on 
corbel.  On  either  side  of  the  canopy  are  three 
compartments,  containing  statues  of  the  apostleft 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  remaining  four  com: 
partments  are  filled  with  foliage.  The  builde.' 
of  the  altar  is  Mr.  John  A.  Hanley,  architect 
tural  sculptor,  Chester. 

Weobley.—On  the  16th  ult.  a new  teredos  io 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Weobley,  wai 
dedicated.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  PepJoe,  o, 
Gamstone  Castle,  and  has  been  designed  by  Mr 
Gambier  Parry  and  executed  by  Mr.  Boaltori 
of  Cheltenham.  It  is  of  alabaster,  white  an 
coloured,  with  a cross  in  the  centre,  flanked  bj 
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t VO  kneeling  angels.  There  are  also  four  infant 
Ijads,  two  on  each  side,  and  the  Alpha  and 
I mega.  The  altar-cloth  was  furnished  by 
itessrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham. 

I ScaThorough. — The  Boman  Catholic  Church  at 
(oarborough  has  just  received  an  addition  in 
i:ie  shape  of  an  altar  and  reredos  for  the  lady, 
napel.  The  stonework  has  been  executed  by 
|[r.  Earp,  of  London,  and  the  gates  by  Messrs. 
pCart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  of  London,  both  after 
j'Bsigns  by  Mr.  George  Goldie,  architect. 

II  Galway. — On  the  22nd  ult.,  the  new  altar  for 
be  Jesuit  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  Galway,  was 

fbnsecrated.  The  work  has  been  designed  by 
Ir.  William  Hague,  architect.  The  whole  super- 
Jtmcture  of  the  altar  is  composed  of  marbles 
t f varied  colours,  all  the  Irish  marbles  available 
jieing  introduced.  The  design  embraces  the 
vltar  proper,  with  flanking  wings,  reredos,  and 
vanopied  arcading,  tabernacle,  expositorium, 
nd  tall  spire  in  two  stages,  terminating  in 
}.  floral  cross.  The  general  structure  is  of 
iirhite  Italian  marble,  with  deeply  - moulded 
nd  recessed  panels  and  niches,  enriched  with 
[bliation  and  carved  and  sculptured  figures  of 
plaints.  The  front  panel  of  the  altar  contains 
i he  subject  of  the  “Pieta,”  sculptured  in  statuary 
Fmarble  on  a large  scale. 

It  Banagher. — A new  high  altar  has  been  conse- 
llrated  atSt.  Renagh’s  (R.C.)  Church,  Banagher. 
Khe  altar,  which  is  the  gift  of  Sir  George  Pen- 
bose,  of  Cork,  is  a combination  of  red  Cork  and 
Ikicilian  marbles,  richly  carved.  The  side  altars 
^re  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  Nevin.  The  com- 
inunion  rails  are  of  wrought  iron,  representing  a 
I’ine  branch,  and  surmounted  with  stained  pitch- 
l)ine  coping.  The  stained-glass  windows  are  by 
layer,  of  Munich,  the  donor  being  Mr.  William 
lannon,  Banagher.  Mr.  Hague,  Dublin,  is  the 
jchiteot. 

York  Minster. — The  framework  of  a new 
'eredos  in  English  oak,  from  the  designs  of 
Ir.  Street,  has  lately  been  placed  in  York  Min- 
iter,  at  the  expense  of  the  Dean.  It  contains 
lome  rich  and  delicate  carving.  The  whole 
vork  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
ryptich,  inasmuch  as  the  side  panels  or  wings 
are  fitted  with  hinges,  and  can  be  folded  upon 
;he  centre  and  locked.  When  completed  there 
will  be  nine  groups  enclosed  in  as  many  panels. 
The  central  one  is  in  progi*6ss  at  Messrs.  Doul- 
en’s  establishment,  Lambeth,  by  Mr.  Tinworth, 
IB  was  mentioned  by  us  a few  weeks  ago  on  the 
)Cca8ion  of  the  visit  of  the  Society  of  Engineers 
;o  that  establishment.  It  consists  of  one  panel 
kbout  9 ft.  in  length,  the  base  of  which  will  be 
it  the  height  of  8 ft.  from  the  footpiece.  It 
lepicts  the  scene  upon  Mount  Calvary  at  the 
:hlrd  hour. 

Athlone. — A new  altar  has  just  been  conae- 
jrated  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Athlone.  It  is  the 
work  of  Signor  Leonardi,  of  Rome,  and  is  a 
combination  of  fourteen  different  kinds  of 
marble.  The  altar-steps  and  raOs  were  erected 
by  O’Neill,  of  Dubhn,  and  the  encaustic  tiling 
inside  the  sanctuary  is  by  Messrs.  Craven, 
vDunnill,  & Co. 


I CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

I Quyhirn. — The  new  church  of  St.  Mary,  at 
iGnyhirn,  near  Wisbech,  erected  from  the 
■designs  of  the  late  Sir  GUbert  Seott,  was  cou- 
^crated  on  Tuesday,  the  24tb  ult.,  by  the 
oBishop  of  Ely.  The  church,  which  is  cruciform 
jbn  plan,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  having  a 
Bofty  nave  and  chancel,  with  transepts,  and  is 
wuilt  of  white  Whittlesey  bricks  and  Ancaster 
■stone.  The  floors  are  laid  with  Godwin’s  en- 
■canstic  tiles.  The  benches  of  the  nave  are  of 
■pitch-pine ; the  stalls  and  other  fittings  of  the 
■chancel  are  of  oak.  There  is  a massive  oak 
Mporch  at  the  south  entrance,  and  a lofty  bell- 
Rturret  at  the  west  end,  with  three  bells,  the 
iiwhole  forming  an  appropriate  village  church. 
nThe  contractor  for  the  works  is  Mr.  Wm.  Girling, 
fof  Wisbech,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
aGeo.  Hannaford. 

H Bristol. — On  the  26th  ult.  the  Mayor  of 
jlBristol  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  church 
)at  Clifton-wood,  which  is  intended  to  supplant 
ithe  structure  at  present  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
tiThe  site,  which  has  been  purchased  from  the 
■Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  is  almost  close 
'.  to  the  old  church,  which,  when  the  new  building 
>d8  completed,  will  be  used  for  school  purposes. 
tlThe  dimensions  of  the  church  are  to  be  as 
Jifollow  : — Nave,  39  ft.  7 in.  by  83  ft.  li  in.  long ; 
ithe  aisle  or  side  next  the  road,  65  ft.  8 in.  long 
: and  13  ft.  8 in.  wide  ; aisle  on  the  west  side, 
||baok  from  the  road,  81  ft.  li  in,  long  and 


13  ft.  8 in.  wide ; the  tower,  on  the  side  next 
the  road,  about  20  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and 
the  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
spire  will  be  about  150  ft.  or  160  ft.  The  chancel 
will  -have  a semicircular  end,  and  will  be 
30  ft.  6 in.  long  and  27  ft.  wide.  There  will 
also  be  a small  chapel  on  the  side  next  the  road, 
so  as  to  utilise  as  much  of  the  ground  as  pos- 
sible, and  thereby  increase  the  accommodation. 
The  size  of  the  chapel  will  be  about  13  ft.  6 in. 
wide  and  22  ft.  long.  The  church  will  accom- 
modate 900  or  1,000  persona.  The  style  adopted 
is  Early  Gothic.  There  will  be  one  low  gallery, 
approached  by  a staircase  in  the  tower.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  F.  W.  Voysey  and  P.  W. 
Wills,  and  the  work  of  putting  in  the  foundations 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Hatherley,  of 
Stoke’s-c'roft.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  esti- 
mated at  about  8,OOOZ. 

Woking. — St.  John’s  Church,  near  Knaphill, 
Woking,  is  being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an 
aisle.  It  is  intended  to  add  a second  aisle  when 
funds  are  available.  Messrs.  Welman  & Street, 
of  Godalming,  are  the  architects. 

Studley  Royal. — The  new  church  which  has 
been  erected  at  Studley  Royal  by  the  munifi- 
cence  of  the  Marchioness  of  Ripon  for  the 
villages  of  Aldfield  and  Studley  Royal,  was  con- 
secrated on  the  23rd  ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Park 
Avenue,  midway  between  the  two  villages 
named,  and  forms  a conspicuous  object  along 
the  road  from  Ripon.  It  is  in  the  thirteenth- 
century  style  of  architecture,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  W.  Burges,  of  London.  It  consists  of  a nave, 
with  aisles,  chancel,  and  inner  chancel,  vestry, 
and  west  tower  and  spire,  152  ft.  in  height,  and 
is  built  of  stone  obtained  from  quarries  on  the 
estate.  The  interior  of  the  building  contains  a 
good  deal  of  sculptured  work  by  Mr.  T.  Nicholls, 
including  the  tracery  of  the  west  window,  which 
represents  the  root  of  Jesse  and  the  ancestors  of 
our  Lord,  the  reclining  figure  of  Jesse  being  on 
the  sill  of  the  window.  On  the  corbels  support- 
ing the  vaulting  ribs  of  the  tower  are  carved 
representations  of  the  beasts  of  Daniel.  The 
stained  glass  in  the  window  contains  eight 
familiar  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  whose 
figure  occupies  a central  position  in  the  upper 
tracery.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
an  arcade  of  four  bays  on  each  side,  supported 
by  cylindrical  columns,  enriched  with  black 
marble  shafts  and  carved  caps.  The  division  of 
each  bay  is  marked  by  a black  marble  column 
projected  from  the  clearstory,  and  these  spring 
from  carved  corbels  and  are  carried  up  to  the 
roof  principals.  The  whole  of  the  stained  glass 
work  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Saunders  & Co., 
London,  from  cartoons  prepared  by  Mr.  P. 
Weeks.  The  principal  feature  of  the  interior  is 
the  chancel.  The  choir-stalls  are  of  Spanish 
walnut,  carved,  and  in  the  north  aisle,  occupying 
the  second  bayfrom  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  is 
a fine  two-manual  organ,  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
London.  The  church  will  accommodate  400 
persons,  and  has  cost  about  15,000i. 

Longham. — On  the  19th  ult.  the  parish  charch 
of  Longham  was  re-opened,  after  restoration. 
The  unsightly  painted  deal  boxes  have  been 
removed,  and  pitch-pine  sittings  fixed  in  their 
stead.  These  latter  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Dunt,  of  Witchingham,  and  executed  under  his 
superintendence  by  Mr.  Brown,  builder,  of 
the  same  place.  The  pulpit,  desk,  and  lectern, 
which  are  of  oak,  were  designed  and  carved  by 
Mr.  Chapman,  of  Hanworth.  The  pulpit  is  the 
gift  of  Miss  Hastings,  and  is  erected  in  memory 
of  her  father. 

New  Radford. — On  the  26th  ult.  a new  organ- 
chamber,  which  has  recently  been  built  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  of  New  Radford 
Church,  Notts,  was  opened.  The  organ  formerly 
stood  in  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  alteration 
has  been  about  270Z.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
Fish  & Son,  the  plans  being  furnished  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Sutton,  architect.  The  organ  itself  has 
been  rebuilt  by  Messrs.  Walker  & Sons,  of 
London. 

Ottery  St.  Mary.— On  the  15th  ult.  the  south 
tower  transept  of  the  well-known  Church  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary  was  reopened,  after  being  em- 
bellished by  Lord  Coleridge  as  a memorial  to 
his  parents  and  to  the  late  Lady  Coleridge. 
Previously  to  certain  alterations  in  the  church 
a quarter  of  a century  ago,  the  south  tower 
transept  was  occupied  by  two  large  galleries, 
and  it  was  also  used  as  a belfry.  Since  then  it 
has  been  filled  and  blocked  completely  by  a 
large  organ.  This  organ  has  been  removed  and 


fixed  in  the  north  chancel  aisle.  The  erection 
of  two  additional  screens  being  necessitated, — 
one  portion  to  screen  the  organ,  and  the  other  to 
correspond, — this  has  been  done  by  Lord  Cole- 
ridge. They  are  of  oak,  and  are  being  coloured 
and  gilt.  The  transept  rendered  vacant  now 
affords  accommodation  for  about  fifty  people. 
The  new  floor  is  of  oak,  tiled  in  the  passages. 
The  seats  are  of  oak  and  walnut,  with  carved 
ends.  There  is  a large  clock  gallery,  with  a 
clock  like  that  of  Exeter  Cathe^al,  coeval  with 
the  church  and  tower.  This  has  been  renovated, 
and  the  clock-works,  which  have  temporarily 
been  removed,  will  be  replaced.  The  oak  work 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Digby,  of  Ottery.  The 
whole  of  the  walls  of  the  transept  have  been 
covered  with  mosaic  tessera?,  of  different 
colours,  in  which  dull  grey  and  red  prevail, 
by  Simpson,  of  St.  Martin’s-lane,  London,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  architect,  who 
has  carried  out  all  the  improvements.  In  the 
place  of  the  nine  plain  glass  windows  there 
have  been  substituted  -windows  of  stained  glass, 
thirteen  lights  in  all,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gibbs. 
The  central  figure  in  the  five-light  east  -window 
represents  our  Saviour,  and  the  other  lights 
contain  the  Evangelists.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Mrs.  Mackamess,  and  Miss  Coleridge  gave  three 
of  the  windows,  which  represent  St.  Paul,  St. 
Matthew,  and  St.  John.  All  the  others  are  the 
gift  of  Lord  Coleridge.  The  roof  has  been 
painted  to  correspond  with  the  tints  of  the 
walls.  The  cost  of  the  improvements  will  ex- 
ceed 2,000Z.  Beneath  the  east  window  there  is 
a marble  slab,  on  which  will  be  placed  a recum- 
bent statue  of  Lady  Coleridge,  from  the  studio 
of  Thoed. 


-DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Liverpool. — A new  Welsh  Presbyterian  chapel 
for  the  South-end,  Liverpool,  has  been  opened 
recently.  The  new  chapel  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  David-street,  Park-road,  on  the  site 
of  the  Old  Pine  Apple  Inn.  The  shape  is 
cruciform,  -with  nave  and  transepts,  the  extreme 
length  of  the  building  inside  being  51  ft.,  width 
of  nave  33  ft.,  length  across  transepts  49  ft., 
transepts  17  ft.  wide.  There  is  also  an  end 
gallery  over  entrances,  seat-room  being  provided 
for  450  worshippers.  The  style  adopted  is 
Geometrical  Gothic,  carried  out  in  brick  with 
red  stone  dressings.  The  work  was  designed  and 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Richard  Owens,  architect,  by  Messrs.  Nicholson 
& Ayre,  contractors.  The  cost  of  the  building 

is  about  2,5001. A new  Wesleyan  chapel  in 

High  Park-street,  Toxteth  Park,  was  opened  on 
the  27th  ult.  The  building  will  accommodate 
from  800  to  850  persons,  and  there  are  new 
schools  attached  to  it  which  -will  hold  nearly  the 
same  number  of  children.  The  style  adopted  is 
Gothic,  the  material  used  externally  in  con- 
struction consisting  of  selected  grey  bricks,  with 
bands  and  arches  of  red  and  black  bricks,  white 
Stourton  stone,  and  a little  granite.  A light 
spirelet  rises  at  one  angle  to  a height  of  80  ft. 
The  cost  to  which  the  committee  limited  the 
architect  (Mr.  C.  O.  Ellison),  exclusive  of 
heating,  lighting,  &c.,  was  6,0001.,  and  the 
contract  was  let  about  a year  ago  to  Mr.  A. 
Bleakley,  builder,  of  Birkenhead,  for  6,070J. 

Henley. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
“Tabernacle”  at  Henley  was  laid  on  the  20th 
ult.  The  building  occupies  a prominent  position 
in  the  Market-place,  and  -is  intended  to  accom- 
modate 300  persons.  The  material  is  red  and 
grey  brick,  -with  stone  dressings  to  windows. 
A class-room  and  school-room  form  part  of  the 
undertaking.  Mr.  Clements,  of  Henley,  is  the 
contractor. 

Stretford. — A new  chapel  was  opened  at 
Stretford,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  by  the  Primitive 
Methodists.  It  is  situated  in  King-street,  and 
is  designed  to  accommodate  500  worshippers. 
The  school-room,  which  was  opened  a few 
weeks  ago,  will  accommodate  360  scholars.  The 
contract  was  let  to  Mr.  R.  Gell,  of  Stretford,  for 
4,400J.,  but,  with  the  chapel-keeper’s  house,  &c., 
the  entire  cost  will  be  6,000h  The  works  were 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
snperintendence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Moray,  architect, 
Manchester. 


Statue  of  Mr.  Robert  Raikes. — Mr.  Brock, 
of  Osnaburgh-street,  Regent’s  Park,  has  been 
commissioned  to  execute  a statue  of  Mr.  Robert 
Raikes,  the  founder  of  Sunday  schools.  The 
statue  -will,  it  is  believed,  when  completed,  be 
erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


The  thirty-firet  session  of  this  society  wag 
inangurated  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  the 
president,  Mr.  Henry  Summers,  delivered  an 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  the 
Society  was  composed  of  48  fellows,  13  pro- 
fessional associates,  35  associates,  21  students, 
and  3 honorary  members,  showing  a total 
of  133.  He  referred  to  the  recent  con- 
ference  of  architects  in  London,  at  which  the 
Society  was  ably  represented  by  Mr.  Boult. 
Mention  was  made  of  the  various  business  and 
other  premises  in  course  of  erection  in  Liver- 
pool, and  of  the  approaching  opening  of  the 
Picton  Reading-room,  which  would  form  an  im- 
portant  addition  to  the  public  buildings  of  the 
town  ; while  the  completion  of  the  Art  Gallery 
and  Steble  Fountain  would  afford  ample  matter 
for  future  architectural  criticism.  Mr.  Summers 
suggested  the  erection  of  some  handsome  public 
building  on  the  west  side  of  the  space  in  front 
of  the  Art  Gallery,  and  touched  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Liverpool  water  supply.  He  hoped  the 
cathedral  which  was  proposed  to  bo  erected  in 
their  midst  would  be  one  worthy  of  the  town. 
Ho  next  criticised,  from  a professional  point  of 
view,  Mr.  Broadhurst’s  speeches  at  the  Trade 
Unions  Congress  at  Bristol,  and  said  the  great 
evil  of  unionism,  which  was  correct  in  principle, 
was  its  levelling  all  distinction  between  skilful 
and  unskilful  workmen. 

Mr.  Picton  proposed,  and  Mr.  Boult  seconded, 
a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  which 
was  carried. 


OBITUARY. 

Sir  Richard  Gr’ffi,th.  — Sir  Richard  John 
Griffith,  barb.,  who  died  on  the  23rd  ult.,  at 
Dublin,  attained  the  age  of  94,  and  had  been 
for  sixty-nine  years  a public  officer.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  State  in  1809,  having  been 
then  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means 
of  draining  and  improving  the  Irish  bogs.  In 
1812  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Mining  Engineer  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
He  soon  after  began  his  geological  map  of  the 
country.  In  1822  he  laid  out  a great  many 
new  roads.  In  1824  he  was  selected  by  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  for  what  was  called  the 
perambulation  or  boundary  survey  of  Ireland, 
which  prepared  for  the  Ordnance  Survey.  In 
1826,  Mr.  Henry  Goulbourn  being^Chief  Secre- 
tary, be  was  chosen  to  prepare  a Bill  for  the 
general  valuation  of  Ireland.  In  1868  he  retired 
from  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Valuation. 
Till  the  time  of  his  death  he  wa.g  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Works.  He 
was  buried  on  the  26th  ult.  in  Mount  Jerome 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  John  Penn,  C.E-,  F.R.S. — Mr.  John  Penn, 
principal  of  the  renowned  firm  of  John  Penn  & 
.Song,  marine  engineers,  Greenwich,  died  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  at  his  residence,  Lee,  Kent.  He  was 
vn  his  73rd  year.  It  is  stated  that  Mr,  Penn’s 
■various  improvements  in  marine  engines  were 
'thought  so  highly  of  by  the  Admiralty,  that  no 
fewer  than  740  British  war-vessels  were  fitted 
with  his  machinery.  Under  his  management  the 
works  at  Greenwich  and  Deptford  continually 
•e.xtended,  until  they  at  present  give  employ- 
ment to  over  2,000  men.  He  was  a pa.st-presi- 
«Jent  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


THEATRES. 

Cambridge. — The  Camlridge  Chronicle,  abates 
that  it  is  proposed  to  convert  the  Old  Corn  Ex- 
change of  that  city  into  a theatre,  capable  of 
accommodating  as  large  au  audience  as  that  of 
the  old  theatre. 

Ediaburf/h.. — It  is  stated  that  the  building  so 
long  known  as  the  Operetta-house,  Waterloo- 
place,  is  to  be  converted  into  a large  dining- 
hall,  according  to  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Paterson  & Son,  for  Mr.  John  Grieve.  The  work 
lhas  been  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Beattie 
. & Sons,  builders. 

Glasgow. — At  a meeting  recently  held  in 
•“Glasgow  it  was  resolved  to  erect  an  opera-house 
and  aquarium  close  to  the  New  Public  Halls  in 
4he  west  end  of  that  city.  A company  has 
vbeen  formed  to  raise  a capital  of  80,0001.  in  101. 
shares. 

Blackhurn. — Early  on  Monday  morning  the 
Star  Theatre,  at  Blackburn,  was  burned  down. 
The  theatre  was  a wooden  structure  capable  of 
seating  4,000  persons,  and  had  been  erected  at 
a cost  of  3,0001.  On  Sunday  evening  “ Ro- 
viial”  services  had  been  held  in  the  theatre. 


Blacliwall. — A shocking  accident  has  occurred 
at  some  new  works  which  are  in  progress  on  the 
Midland  Railway  Company’s  premises  at  Black- 
wall.  A man  named  William  Guttridge,  a mason, 
fell  off  the  stage  on  which  he  was  at  work,  a 
distance  of  about  40  ft.,  and  was  billed. 

Dalston. — An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Dalston 
touching  the  death  of  James  Glenister,  aged 
83,  a bricklayer,  residing  in  Mildmay-street, 
Ballspond.  Deceased  was  engaged  in  repairing 
the  roof  of  the  house  attached  to  his  own. 
When  ascending  the  ladder  be  slipped  and  fell 
to  the  bottom,  a distance  of  20  ft.  He  died 
three  hours  afterwards,  from  fracture  of  the 
skull.  Verdict,  “ Accidental  death.” 

Oldham. — A lamentable  accident  lias  hap- 
pened at  Higginshaw  Gasworks,  belonging  to 
the  Oldham  Corporation.  A chimney  there  is 
nearly  completed,  all  but  the  top  part  being 
finished.  Two  men,  named  George  Livesey  and 
Patrick  O’Connor,  were  being  wound  up  in  a 
boppet  by  means  of  a crane.  They  were  inside 
the  chimney,  and  when  they  were  near  the 
scaffolding  at  the  top  the  rope  broke,  and  the 
men  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  a distance 
of  nearly  60  yards.  They  were  both  killed. 


RATTENING. 

Sir, — On  Wednesday  night  last,  the  3nd  inst., 
my  Stone  Saw  Mills,  Archer-street,  Vauxhatl, 
were  entered  by  some  person  or  persons,  and  five 
of  the  machine-bands  which  drive  the  machinery 
in  the  turning-shop  cut  up  into  pieces  about 
6 in.  and  9 in.  long.  Of  coarse  the  case  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  police,  and  I have  every  reason  to 
think  I shall  bring  it  home  to  the  parties  who 
did  this  cowardly  action. 

Andrew  Perrim.^n. 

*#*  It  is  to  be  hoped  so.  Every  man  who  can 
should  assist  in  bringing  the  scoundrels  to  justice. 


VARIORUM. 

A.  NEW  edition  has  been  published  of  “ The 
Transfer  of  Gas  Works  to  Local  Authorities,” 
by  Arthur  Silverthorne,  engineer  (Lockw'ood  & 
Co.).  It  contains  valuable  statistics  and  analyses 
of  the  results  of  working  nndor  Municipal 

Management. The  October  number  of  Science 

for  AIL  gives  particular.g  which  will  instruct  some 
of  our  readers  as  to  “ Slate  and  Shale  ” : — ■ 
“ Ordinary  slate,  like  shale,  is  hardened  mud, 
aud  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was 
originally  formed  in  the  same  way,  namely,  as  a 
deposit  of  tine  clayey  ooze  accumulated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  There  is  no  doubt  whatover 
of  this,  but  the  proofs  of  it  do  not  lie  at  the 
surface,  and  are,  therefore,  not  very  easily  recog- 
nised.  If,  however,  you  take  a piece  of  Scottish 
or  Welsh  slate,  or,  better  still,  if  you  go  to  a 
slate-quarry  and  look  at  the  rock  upon  a large 
scale,  you  will  be  able  to  see  that  slate  is  com- 
posed of  alternating  layers  of  mud  of  different 
thicknesses  and  different  grain.  Very  often, 
also,  there  is  a difference  of  colour  in  these  dif- 
ferent  layers,  giving  rise  to  what  is  called  the 
“ stripe  ” of  the  slate.  That  these  differently- 
grained  and  differently-coloured  layers  represent 
the  original  layers  of  mud,  as  successively  de- 
posited on  the  ocean  bed,  is  proved  to  concluaive- 
ness  by  the  fact  that  very  often — in  some  slates, 
at  any  rate, — you  may  find  lines  of  shells  or 
other  fossils  running  along  these  layers  and 
corresponding  with  them.  So  far,  then,  slate 
and  shale  agree  with  one  another,  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  they  are  essentially  the 
same,  aud  that  they  were  originally  formed  in 
the  same  way.  At  this  point,  however,  we  have 
to  face  a difficulty,  which  appears  to  bo  almost 
au  insuperable  one,  and  in  which  lies  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  slate  and  shale.  If 
we  look  at  our  piece  of  shale,  we  see  at  once 
that  the  differently  - grained  and  differently- 
coloured  layers  of  which  it  is  composed  are  all 
parallel  with  the  fiat  swrjaces  of  the  fragment 
which  we  are  examining.  It  is  along  the  line 
of  these  layers  that  the  shale  splits  if  we  apply 
force  to  it ; and  if  any  shells  or  other  fossils  are 
present  in  the  fragment,  they  are  found  in  layers 
which  are  also  parallel  to  its  upper  and  lower 
surfaces.  On  the  other  band,  in  a piece  of  slate 
we  find  all  this  reversed.  We  find  the  same 
alternating  lamince  of  varying  grain  and  colour  ; 
we  sometimes  even  find  the  same  layers  of 
fossils;  but  all  these  now  run  at  some  angle, 
often  at  right  angles  to  the  fiat  surfaces  of  the  slate. 
The  slate  no  longer  splits  along  these  alternating 
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layers  j in  fact,  it  usually  strongly  resists 
violence  applied  to  it  in  a direction  correspond, 
ing  with  these;  but  it  will  now  split  almost  in- 
definitely  in  a direction  which  cuts  these  layers 
at  a greater  or  less  angle.  This  singular  difference 
in  the  behaviour  and  structure  of  slate  as  com. 
pared  with  shale  is  its  distinguishingpeculiarity.” 

From  “ Great  Industries  of  Great  Britain” 

for  October,  we  get  the  following  as  to  masters 
and  men  : — ‘‘The  unparalleled  success  of  nearly 
all  departments  of  English  manufacture  which 
culminated  in  1872  has  not  been  altogether  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country.  The  working  classes, 
— who  on  the  whole  certainly  obtained  no  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  theexceptional  profits  on 
the  transactions  of  that  time, — can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  stoutly  and  sullenly  objecting  to  the 
reductions  of  wages  since  insisted  on  by  their 
employers.  How  much  justice  there  is  in  their 
complaints,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  warrant 
the  employers  have  for  asserting  that  their 
businesses  cannot  be  carried  on  without  the  pre- 
scribed reductions,  it  would  be  ont  of  place  to 
discuss  here.  It  is  only  too  evident,  however, 
that  the  disputes  between  masters  and  men, — 
which  have  become  far  too  plentiful, — are  very 
disastrous  to  the  country.  It  is  also  evident 
that,  in  demanding  higher  wages  than  are  given 
for  the  same  amount  of  labour  in  foreign  work- 
shops, the  English  artisans  threaten  seriously  to 
embarrass  the  prospects  of  our  trade.  Belgium 
is  not  the  only  conntry  that  is  now  competing 
with  England  in  some  of  the  trading  occupa- 
tions in  which  it  formerly  excelled ; but  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Lumley,  one  of  our  Secretaries 
of  Legation  at  Brussels,  in  his  report  on  the 
commerce  and  industries  of  Belgium,  dated 
January,  1878,  fairly  illustrate  the  usual  opinion 
of  the  capitalist  classes  as  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  After  pointing  out  other  oircum- 
stances  that  have  saved  Belgian  iron  manufac- 
turers from  the  actual  ruin  that  has  befallen 
some  of  their  English  rivals,  Mr.  Lumley 
attaches  special  importance  to  the  lowness  of 
the  wage  rate  for  which  they  have  to  provide. 
” VVages  of  skilled  labour,”  he  says,  ‘‘which  in 
1872  stood  at  11  francs,  had  fallen  in  1876  to 
5 francs,  and  are  now  standing  at  4 francs.  At 
4 francs,  or  Ss.  4d.  a day,  it  is  difficult  for  au 
English  workman  to  live  and  support  a wife  and 
family;  but  business  will  never  flourish  unless 
masters  can  find  a sufficient  inducement  to 
invest  capital.  This  the  Belgian  workmen,  with 
their  better  education,  have  the  good  sense  to 
see,  and,  as  a rule,  they  accept  work  at  such 
rates  as  they  can  obtain.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  too,  that  the  Belgian  workman's  day  is  of 
twelve  hour.g.  He  works  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing till  six  in  the  evening,  time  being  given  for 
meals,  and  he  works  six  days  a week.  There  is 
thus  a s aving  on  every  element  that  enters  into 
the  cost  of  production  ; and  the  Belgian  manu- 
facturer is  enabled  to  buy  pig-iron  in  England, 
pay  for  freight,  and  deliver  that  same  iron 
manufactured  into  beams  and  girders  in  the 
most  central  parts  of  England,  or  even  in  the 
heart  of  the  iron  districts,  at  a lower  price  than 
it  can  bo  made  for  by  English  firms  on  the 
spot.” 


HbsctllOTja:. 

Liverpool. — The  new  buildings  for  the  Liver- 
pool Dailg  Post  and  the  Weekly  Post,  now  in 
process  of  erection,  are  situate  in  Victoria, 
street,  and,  it  is  believed,  occupy  a larger  space 
of  ground  than  any  other  newspaper  office  in 
England.  The  new  premises  are  being  built 
after  the  designs  of  the  Messrs.  E.  & H.  Shel- 
merdine,  architects,  Liverpool.  Mr.  John  H. 
Addison,  with  a desire  to  benefit  and  secure 
the  health  of  the  large  number  of  employes 
under  his  control,  has  resolved  that  the  building 
shall  bo  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  and 
gas  will  in  a great  measore  be  dispensed  with. 
In  the  composing  and  editorial  rooms  the  elec- 
tric light  will  be  used. 

Jarrow  Fever  Hospital  Competition. — 

Discussion  is  going  on  in  the  Jarrow  papers  as 
to  the  way  in  which  this  competition  was  con- 
ducted. It  is  alleged  that  a prominent  member 
of  the  Town  Council  so  far  forgot  his  position 
as  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  author 
of  the  design  placed  second  by  the  committee 
while  it  was  in  preparation;  and,  during  the 
adjudication,  to  urge  its  acceptance.  In  the 
course  of  the  communication  referred  to,  it  is 
alleged  that  certain  oxclosive  information  was 
supplied  to  the  competitor,  thus  giving  him  an 
undue  advantage  over  his  rivals. 
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For  stripping  and  repairs  to  the  roof  of 

Tring,  Herts.  Mr.  Frederick  Qotto,  architect 


Trees  in  Tombs  and  Cliurclies. — The  ap- 
pearance of  the  ash  or  other  trees  within  the 
space  of  enclosed  graves  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence.  In  Perivale  Churchyard  there  is 
an  altar-tomb,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing, 
within  which  several  self-grown  trees  had  got, 
and  quite  embowered  the  tomb  with  a dense 
growth  of  verdure.  Three  of  the  trees  were 
ash,  hawthorn,  and  elder.  In  a churchyard  near 
Worcester  a nature-planted  ash-tree  sprang  up 
within  the  railings  of  a lady’s  tomb, — likely 
enough,  in  time,  to  displace  both  tomb  and 
railing.  A hawthorn  and  a sycamore  were,  some 
five  years  ago,  to  be  seen  within  the  railing  of  a 
tomb  in  Conway  Churchyard.  These  are  not  trees 
' • ••  ’ • ■■  ■ • for  gych  use 


Honour 


Fincher  (accepted)  138  15 

For  stables,  Font-street,  BelgraTe-equare  (Cadof 
Hans-place  Estate),  for  Mr.  J.H.  Hilej.  Rlr.  B. 
architect 

Shaw  £7,197  0 

Sewell  & Son 7,154  0 

Fish 7,m  0 


McLachlan. 


Nightingale 


Stimpsf 


Kirk  & Randall 6,940  0 0 

Downs  & Co 6,790  0 0 

Pini,...  6,660  0 0 

Perry  & Co 6,636  0 0 

Martin,  W ells,  & Co.  (accepted)  6,600  0 0 

Sun-street  Contract,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
"Works : — 

Cooke  & Co £13.030  0 0 

Webster  13,300  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey  11,643  0 0 

, 11  AiiA  ft  n 


planted  by  sorrowing  relatives , 
weeping  willows  and  evergreens,  which  do  not 
thrive  so  well  as  nature-planted  trees.  The  ash, 
from  having  winged  seeds,  is  most  likely  to  get 
into  neglected  spots,  and  will  even  mount  upon 
old  pollard  willows.  Occasionally  trees  get 
withiu  churches,  as  at  Ross,  Herefordshire,  where 
the  stolons  of  a foiled  elm  in  the  churchyard 
havo  forced  their  way  within  the  sacred  struc- 
ture, and  now  embower  a pewj  and  in  Kompsey 
Church,  near  Worcester,  in  a recess  of  the  north 
wall,  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a knight  in 
armour,  which  is  shadowed  by  a horse-chestnut, 
in  full  foliage.  In  Finchley  Churchyard  there 
are  two  trees,  or,  rather,  bushes,  which  grow 
out  of  enclosed  tombs.  The  stems  of  both 
appear  to  spring  from  more  crevices  between 
the  bricks,  which  have  been  very  slightly  dis- 
placed.— Timber  Trades  Journal. 

Yorkshire  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Fz- 
hihition. — It  is  proposed  to  erect,  in  York, 
permanent  buildings  specially  adapted  for  the 
reception  and  exhibition  of  paintings  and  works 
of  art,  and  also  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
technical  museum  and  of  the  York  School  of 
Art,  the  whole  forming  the  nucleus  of  a York- 
shire Art  Institution.  To  inaugurate  this 
scheme,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a general  exhibi- 
tion, similar  in  character  to  that  of  1866,  for 
which  accommodation  is  to  bo  provided  in 
buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  site. 
In  order  to  raise  the  funds  to  carry  out  the 
object  contemplated,  a loan  fund  has  been  esta- 
blished, consisting  of  sums  of  not  less  than  IQl., 
to  be  advanced  as  required,  for  tho  purchase  of 
site  and  on  account  of  buildings ; tho  amount  so 
advanced  to  bear  interest  at  5 per  cent.,  to  be 
paid  off  by  drawings,  dividends,  or  otherwise,  ■ 
out  of  the  profits,  as  they  arise  and  are  avail- , 
able  for  the  purpose.  Already  upwards  of 
lijOCX)!.  have  been  promised  in  subscriptions 
and  donations.  The  exhibition  will  bo  held 
between  the  Ist  of  May  and  tho  Slst  of  October, 
1879. 

Fires. — On  Tuesday  evening  a serious  fire 
occurred  on  the  newly-erected  premises  of 
Messrs.  Pellatt  & Co.,  glass  manufacturers,  St. 
Bride’s-street,  Ludgate-cirens.  While  the  fire- 
men were  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  subdue 
the  flames,  portions  of  the  stonework  fell  to  the 
ground,  without,  however,  doing  damage  to  life 
or  limb.  Tbanks  to  a substantial  party-wall, 
the  adjoining  premises  of  Messrs.  Macintosh, 
India-rubber  manufacturers,  together  with  their 
large  store  of  inflammable  goods,  were  saved. 
On  the  same  evening  fii-es  occurred  on  tho 
premises  of  Mr.  Norris,  cabinetmaker,  St. 
Allder’s-buildings,  Bethnal-green.  On  Wednes- 
day, shortly  after  eight  p.m.,  a fixe  occurred  on 
the  promises  of  Messrs.  Crabb  & Co.,  builders, 
Kingsland-road.  Several  workshops  and  a private 
residence  at  the  back  of  the  premises  were 
entirely  gutted.  A large  stock  of  timber  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  origiu  of  the 
fire  is  unknown. 

Church  Building  in  Manchester. — Tho 

Bishop  of  Manchester  has  consecrated  a new 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Clemeut,  at  Salford,  at 
the  sole  cost  of  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  who 
has  likewisQ  built  a parsonage  and  provided  an 
endowment.  All  the  seats  are  free.  The 
church,  which  is  a building  in  the  Decorated 
style,  is  in  length  108  ft.,  and  its  width  is  61  ft. 
The  Bishop  expressed  the  deep  sympathy  which 
ho  was  sure  was  felt  by  all  at  the  absence  of 
the  founder,  caused  by  the  severest  possible 
domestic  affliction.  As  an  advocate  of  the  free 
and  open  church  movement,  his  lordship  re- 
joiced that  tho  new  church  contained  no  rented 
sittings.  The  first  bishop  of  Manchester,  he 
obserred,  had  consecrated  130  churches,  of 
which  only  nineteen  were  free  and  open.  He 
himself  had  consecrated  sixty-six  churches,  of 
which  twenty-nine  were  entirely  free,  while 
considerfible  portions  of  many  others  were 
so  likewise. 


Crockett 


Aapinall  

Stevens  & Co 

Mowleni  & Co 

Nowell  & Robaon  (accepted) 

For  Burface  drainage,  Dover : — 


Bourne 


Adcock 


Still',...  2,776  0 0 

Chamberlain  (accepted) 2,721  1 10 

For  the  erection  of  twelve  terrace-houees  at  Colney 
Hatch,  for  Messrs.  Davies,  Thomas,  & Co.  Mr.  Henry 
Webster,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Whit- 
more & Kennard 

^6,574  0 0 
6,24)  0 0 
6,750  0 0 
6,600  0 0 
6,555  0 0 
6,475  0 0 
5,44)  0 0 
6,325  0 0 
4,776  0 0 
4,700  0 0 


Taylor  &,  Co. . 
W.T.  Niblett, 


Jefferson. 


Hobern 


E.  Niblett 
A.  Taylor 


Middleton 


Lucas  Bi 


Nightingale 

McLacblau  &,  Sons. 

Higgs  & Hill  

Peto  Bros 


For  the  erection  of  new  casual  ws 
system,  and  other  works  connected 
(Juardians  of  the  Fulham  Union.  Mr 
tect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Messen' 
son 

Wheeler  & Co 

Chamberlain  Bros 

Bcman  & Ewen  

Aitchison  it  Walker  

Avis  & Co 

Cook  & Son 

Eyles 

Torkington  

Lathey  Bros 

Nightingale 

Tucker  

Sawyer  

Marsland  

Hobern 

Wyse.. 

ParkioBOn 

• Johnson 

Mesrs..., 

Braid  & Co.  (accepted) 


that  they  lost  the  advantage  of  having  the  sewer 
to  carry  the  water  off  as  it  was  constructed. 
Tho  Council  instructed  tho  Town  Clerk  to  in- 
form the  contractors  that  they  had  no  power  to 
entertain  the  claim. 

Illicit  Commissions. — Serious  allegatious 
are  made  in  the  Scotch  papers  against  Mr, 
Deas,  the  engineer  to  the  Clyde  Trustees.  He  is 
charged  with  carrying  on  practice  on  bis  own 
private  account,  after  giving  an  undertaking  not 
to  do  BO,  and  with  receiving  commissions  from 
contractors.  At  a meeting  of  the  Seventh 
Ward  Committee,  Glasgow,  held  on  the  27th 
ult.,  Mr.  Andrew  Baton,  convener,  in  the  chair, 
the  following  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 


Priddle 


Parker  & Evans 

For  building  shops  and  offi 
warehouse  iu  Well-street  (B), 
architects 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  and  new  shop-front  and  fittings,  at  3 49, 
dgware-road,  for  Mr.  E.  Chapman.  Mr.  Horace  Gundry, 
rchitect : — 

Hook  & Oldrey £1,090  0 0 

Thomas  & Butland  967  0 0 


Conder 


Adamson  A Sons 

McLachlan  i Sons.. 

Scrivener  &Co 

Brass 

Browue  & Robiusoa 


Atkius 


Aitchison  & Walker  .... 

Lamble  

Bowles 

Temple,  Bray,  & Foster. 


Hobson 


Braid  Si  Co 6 

Crabb 6 

Ashby  Bros,  (accepted) 6 

For  restoring  premises  in  Addl 

& Hesketb,  architects  : — 

Palmer 

Merritt  A Ashby  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  small  cottages  at  Leighton  Buzzard, 
Beds.  Mr.  Frederick  Gotto,  architect 

. , ’ itran  n A 


Gibbs  

Holdstook  (t 


’i'iftV). 
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For  rebuilding  premises.  Friday-street  and  Watling- 
street.  Messrs.  Ford  & Hesketh,  architects: — 

HoUand&Hannen  (accepted).,,  £aij9tJO  0 0 


For  building  Baptist  Tabernacle,  Shoreditch.  Mr.  T, 
Lewis  Banka,  architect.  Quantities  bv  Mr.  J.  Ssrgeant • 

" " £9,600  0 0 

9,428  0 0 


Dove  Bros.,, 

Xirk  & Randall.,,. 

Downs 

Higgs  & Hill 

Ashby  Bros 

Bangs  & Co 

Morter 

Downs  & Co 

Sargeant 

Perry  & Co 

Merritt  & Ashby  , 
Joaolyue 


8,764 

8,730 


8,610  0 
8,340  0 
8,330  0 
8,100  0 
7,882  0 


For  erecting  five  houses  at  County-grove,  Camberwell, 
for  Mr.  J.  R.  Measures  : — 

Moncrief. £4,195  0 0 

Fisher...,  3,995  0 0 

Sheffield  & Prebble 3,919  0 0 

Smith  ,..,  3,750  0 0 

Taylor  & Parfitt  3,725  0 0 

Hewatead  3,697  0 0 

Phillips  & Rice 3,127  0 0 


For  repaira,  paintiim,  Ac.,  at  the  City  of  London  Union, 
Homerton.  Mr.  G.  Judge,  architect:— 


Boyce  . 

Harrison  A Keen.,, 

J.  A W.  Cocks 

Foster 

Shurmur 

Semour  

Taylor  A Pariitt  ,. 
Taylor  A Sons  


For  new  Board  Schools,  Albion-road  East,  Shepherd’s- 
bush.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect : — 

Mark £10,672  0 0 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood  9,563  0 0 

Pritchard 9,065  0 0 

Thompson 8,930  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  8,878  0 0 

Grover  8,848  0 0 

Boyce 8,480  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey  8,422  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  8,260  0 0 


For  new  Board  Schools,  Somerford-streot,  Bethnal- 
green.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect ; — 

Grover  .,  £13,303  0 0 

Williams  A Son  12,989  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey  12,960  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  12,957  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  12,531  0 0 

Shefheld  A Probble  12,487  0 0 

Brass 12, -125  0 0 

Hobson 12,379  0 0 

Pritchard 12,319  0 0 

Cox 12,177  0 0 


For  house  and  boundary  walla  at  Mortlake,  for  Mr.  F. 
Stratton  : — 

Boundary 

walla, 

Davis £2,700  — 


Hoare  A Sons  .... 

Hobson 

Hook  A Oldrcv  . 
Mallett 


2,150  150 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  house  at  Maida-hill,  for 
3Ir.  B.  Davis.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect : — 

Allowed  for 
Old  Materials. 

Robinson £3,797  £33 

Temple  A Forster 3,680  38 

Abrahams  3,393  90 

Mark  3,363  20 

Merritt  A Ashby  3,333  65 

Sit  A Co 3,317  10 

A Oldrey 3,3'JO  — 

Green  A King  3,135  60 


For  the  erection  of  large  shop,  warehouse,  stabling, 
cart-shed,  and  outbuildings,  with  two  shops  adjoining,  at 
Le>'ton8tone,  for  Mr.  Stoflel.  Mr.  D.  R.  Dale,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Birdseye  : — 

Arber  £7,275  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 7,237  0 0 

Hart 7,172  0 0 

Pritchard  7,126  0 0 

Morter 7,117  0 0 


The  Wool  Exchange,  Ac.,  Western  Extenaion,  for  Col. 

A.  Angus  Croll.  Contract  No.  2.  Mr.  Francis  T.  W. 

Miller,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

StepheusoD ^,860  0 0 

Simpson  A Sons  8,383  0 0 

Hill  A Higgs 8,280  0 0 

Perry  A Co 8,230  0 0 

Langmead  A Way  8,150  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey 7,680  0 0 

Higgs  (accepted)  7,169  0 0 


For  repairs  and  additions  to  houses  at  Sanford-lane  and 
Sanford-place,  Stoke  Newington,  for  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Licensed  Victuallers.  Mr.  J.  Groom,  archi- 
tect : — 

McCormick £1,806  0 0 

Ware  1,650  0 0 

Grimwood  1,633  0 0 

Cole 1,492  0 0 

Mattock  Bros,  (accepted) 1,443  0 0 


For  additional  stabling  for  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company,  at  Holloway.  Mr.  Alfred  Tosh,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied ; — 

Shurmur £390  o 0 

Perkms  377  0 0 

Crabb 335  0 0 

Aitchisou  A Walker  345  0 0 

Gadd  310  0 0 

Colo 313  0 0 

Wise  310  0 0 


For  shop-front  and  repairs  to  Crimea  Villa,  Wood- 
green.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect : — 

Mattock  Bros,  (accepted) £297  0 0 


For  now  billiard-room  and  alterations  to  The  Elms, 
Sutton,  Loughborough,  for  Mrs.  C.  Tillotson.  Messrs. 
Freeman  A Naylor,  architects : — 

Allen  £1,394  0 0 

Black  1,194  0 0 

Vernon  (accepted)  1,145  0 0 


Omnibut  Company’s  SfabJeg.  — Messrs.  Sampson  A 
Parrish  state  that  they  tendered  in  this  case:  amount 
of  tender,  1,70)1, 


JVorlcs  in  York. — Mr.  W.  Lewis  is  the  architect  for 
several  works,  for  which  the  tenders  were  printed  in  our 
last.  No  intimation  of  the  fact  was  given  in  the  lists  sent. 


TO  CORRESPONDEFTS. 


W.  C.  WUconain  (we  will  give  his  Utter  pubUelty,  bat  we  cannot 
assist  commercially).— J.  H.  (we  cannot  Interfere  in  private  disputes 
sa  to  wages.  He  should  have  Inquired  the  exact  wages  all  owed  before 
going  to  work).— J.  A.— F.  C.— H.  C.— Rev.  Dr.  F.—W.  T.  B.— 
Mr.  R.— M.  y.-H.  W.-C.  C.-W.  k J.  K,— F.  & S.-O.  E - J.  W.— 
J.  8.— J.  8.— J.  B.— P,  C.  r.— Contractor.— J.  W.  S,— F.  T.  M.— 
T,  & F.—W.  8.  J.— W.  J.— W.  A.-H.  H.— C.B.  & Co.-O.  W.  B.— 
H.  M-— J.  H.  H.— W.  O.  K— T.  Tan  P.— M.  Bros.— F.  & H.— 
N.  i B,— F.  h N.— A 0.  B.— W.  L.  B.-C.  B.— J.  3.— H.  4 Sons.— 


All  statements  of  facte,  lists  of  tenders,  ke.  most  be  accompanied 
bp  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesaarily  for 
publication. 


CHARGES  FOEADYERTISEMENTS. 

SirVATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNEIlSHIPa,  APPBENTICE8HIP8, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERT18EMENTS. 

Blx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  Hue  (about  ten  words) Os.  5d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertiseuients,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tleements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Bales  by  Auction, 
fcc,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under !a  W. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  dd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addreesed  Box , Office  of  ” The  Bnllder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  muit  in  all  cases  be  ealUd/or,  and  the 
Office  Beoelpt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  18  AS  UNDER 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " AdvertiiemenU 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisementa 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  »nus£  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  inms  should  be 
remitted  by  C«b  lu  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  tlie  Poel-otlice,  King-street,  Oovent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDBINIEB.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  4S,  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

AdverllsemenU  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  efflee 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m,  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recomiuends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Bemittancea  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Breeetone  in  Blocka  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

London  Dep6t:  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland- 
road,  N.B.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon.street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
Sat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk  •rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitiand  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stont,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immsdiate  delivery.— For  further  partioulare, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car. 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 


Penrhjn  Slates. — Messrs.  R.  NEWTON  & 
CO.  Carnarvon,  supply  Ponrhyn  best  BLUE, 
RED,  and  GREY  SLATES,  at  the  lowest  prices,' 
from  Mold  Junction  to  any  town  in  England^ 
Delivered  prices  will  be  sent  upon  applications 
— [Advt.]  * 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  GloHcester,)| 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  «S:c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Reduction  in  Price  of  Small  Sizes.  [Advt.] 


BUILDERS'  GIRDERS 

AND 

FLITCH  PLATES 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE 

SKERNE  IRONWORKS  CO.,  Limited, 
DARLINGTON.— [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


M&nutacturen  of 


iS  0 CHARLES  Q COiTlINCE'S  b"pATENr  .■ 


pOLLINGB’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

'^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

»]  Self- Acting  "FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS, 

ft  and  IMFBOVEU  OATK  FITTINGS  of  every  DeecrlpUoB. 

•J  36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Discount  to  Bulldere.  T/YXTT^i'Mk.T  O 17 

niustrstod List  Iwostamps,  IjVJiN JUUiN,  O.ik. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOE  WAEMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
lUostrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  ” post  free 
for  Twdlve  Stamps. 


THE  LONDON  DEAWING  OFFICE, 


SS,  LONDON  WALL,  E C. 

For  the  execution  of  high-due  ABOHITEOTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMANSHIP. 

Perspectives  outlined,  etched,  or  coloured  ; Designs ; Seta  of  Plena 
Dcteil  end  Working  Drewiiigs;  Tracings.  Ac.  on  moderate  terme. 
ETCHINGS  for  PHOTO-UTHOaBAPHY. 
SPECIALITY  for  COMPETITION  WORK. 

Manager,  Mr.  EDWARD  H.  LLOYD. 


The  city  patent  office. 

Consulting  Englneer-JOHN  C.  FELL,  Wb.  Sc.  M.I.M.B. 
Consulting  Solicitor— BOBT.  HELSHAM,  Esq.j 
Secreury-S.  P.  WILDING, 

Only  complete  and  successful  system  for  Invsnton. 
Inventors  advised,  osiisted,  aud  secured. 

Patents  tested,  bought,  and  sold. 

Pateots  introduced,  worked,  oMd  manufactured. 

No.  S3,  ROOD-LANE,  Fcncburch-street, 

I.«ndon,  E.C. 


NOTICE  OF  BEMOVAL. 

ROBT.  YARROW, 

DECORATIVE  ARTIST  and  DESIGNER,  bu  removed  to 
No.  29.  KINQ-STBEBT  EAST,  HAMMERSMITH,  W. 

Every  Branch  of  High  Art  Decoration  Carried  Out  for  ArchltectSa  ' 
Surveyors,  Builders,  kc.  Contnictois  for  Plain  Painting.  AU  Work  I 
executi-d  on  most  reasonable  terms  in  Town  or  country. 


J.  W.  SPARROW, 

A RCHITECTURAL  and  General  Carver,  • 

i~\  Modeller.  4c.  Carvings  executed  for  Moral  Cutlngs. 


PLUMBING,  ZINC  WORK,  PAINTING, 

GLAZING,  40.. 

S.  W.  GYER,  M.M. 

Is  open  to  accept  Let  Woik,  oS  above. 

No.  18,  Nelsou-terroce,  City-rood,  N.  Established  1644. 


J. 


YOUNG  & CO. 


Froclical  PLUMBERS  and  Pneumatic  ENGINEERS,  GAS  and  . 
HOIL WATER  FITTERS,  beg  to  state  they  are  now  faUy  prepared  > 
to  cany  out  either  of  the  above  branches,  to  any  extent,  entrusted  . 
to  them  in  a superior  worluunllke  mauner,  at  the  lowest  pricea.  1 
Estimates  given,  and  the  highest  of  references  and  security  guaranteed.  1 
Experienced  Workmen  sent  to  all  parts. 

Office — East  Temple-cbamben  Whitefriais-st 


t.  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


TO  PORTLAND  CEMENT  MANUFAC- 
TURERS.—ALondon  Firm, doingalargebusinesswlth  London  : 
and  country  builders.  Is  OPEN  to  TAKE  » SUPPLY  of  PORTLAND 
CEMENT,  or  to  act  os  AGENT.  RsfereBces  to  be  exchanged.—  - 
Address,  LIME,  care  of  Wm.  Dawson  4 Sous,  121,  Cannon-street,  E.C,_ 


XTODSE  PROPBKTY  and  INVESTMENT  1 


X A COMPANY  (Limited).  92,  Cannon-street.  London,  E.C.  (seven  i 
doors  east  of  the  Cnnnon-atreet  Station).  Capital,  1,000,0002.  in  40,006  ' 
fully  i»vid-np  Shares  of  252.  each,  lor  the  Porchase  and  Sale  of  Pro-  : 
duotive  and  ProgressiveHouse  Property,  and  Improvingthe  Dwellings  j 
of  the  Working  Classes  on  the  self-supporting  principle.  Begisterra  : 
March  15, 1876.  CAPITAL  ALLOTTED. 

lat  Issue  at  par 4.000  sharea.  Amount  ....£100.000 

Snd  ,,  £1  prem.  4.000  „ 100.000 

3nl  ,,  2 „ 4,000  „ 100.000 

4th  „ 3 4,000  100,000 


Total 16,000  Total £400,000 

The  Fifth  Issue  of  4.000  shares  lain  course  of  aUclmeDtat  42.  per  < 
share  premium,  of  which  upwards  of  ONE-THIRD  have  been  already  1 
allotted.  , 

Reserve  Fund  at  end  of  lost  year.  16,8702.  (sioce  increased  by  Eerejol  < 
thousand  pounds).  Vorioua  further  profitable  re-sales  have  bean 


The  present  premium  has  been  fixed  to  place  on  a fair  level  H'e  old 
shareholders  and  present  entrants. 

The  premium  on  the  sixth  issue  will  be  fixed  by  the  Board  at  sucli 
atom  aa  will  protect  the  then  existing  ehareholuera,  having  ui  view  ' 
the  Increasing  prosperity  of  the  Company. 

Estates  purchased,  113,  for  614,0032. 

Current  rate  of  Interest  on  Shoree,  SIX  PER  CENT. 

Fur  report  and  balance-sheet.  ahoreappUcatlou  form,  and  pamphlet,  ; 
entitled  “ A Chat  with  the  Secretary,"  apply  to 

W.  H.  BASDRN,  Secretory. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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The  British  Museum 
and  the  Advance- 
ment of  PopuhiT 
Knoivlcdge. 

T the  close  of  the 
merry  days  ■whic'h  a 
Charles  11.  sufficed 
to  make  illustrious. 
— in  the  great  age 
of  Louis  Quatorze, 
•when  Colbert  'was 
founding  acade- 
mies of  literature, 
science,  and  art, — in 
the  days,  merry  for  England, 
•when  France  -was  the  centre 
of  the  enlightened  world 
and  French  the  language  of  refined  Europe,  a 
national  collection  of  books  would  have  been,  in 
the  eyes  of  tbo  great  mass  of  tl:o  British  public, 
quite  as  much  an  old  curiosity-shop  as  most  of 
the  objects  and  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum  now  appear  to  them.  In  rural  districts 
books  were  then  unknown.  “ Few  knights  of  the 
shite,  says  Macaulay,  “had  libraries  so  good 
as  may  now  perpetually  bo  found  in  a servants’ 
hall  or  in  the  back  parlour  of  a small  shop- 
keeper. ’ A lady  of  the  manor  and  her  daughters 
were  satisfied  with  the  orthodox  literature  con- 
tained  in  a prayer-book  and  a receipt-book. 
“ No  circulating  library,  no  book  society,  then 
existed  even  in  the  capital”;  as  late  as  172-i 


circulating  libraries  were  unknown  in  London, 
but  there  was  always  a crowd  at  the  book- 
sellers’ shops.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  metropolitan  student  frequented 
the  booksellers’  shops  around  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, and,  to  quote  Macaulay  again,  “Akoowo 
customer  was  often  permitted  to  carry  a volume 
home.”  Two  hundred  years  ago  libraries  were, 
it  is  true,  formed  in  the  homes  of  a few  rich  and 
comparatively  learned  men,  but  sneh  places 
were  inaccessible  to  any  but  personal  friends. 
Some  forty  years  later  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  visiting  occasionally  the  library  at 
“ the  Queen's  house,”  in  St.  James’s  Park,  where 
Buckingham  Palace  now  stands.  One  day  King 
George  III.  graciously  caught  the  Doctor  at  his 
studies,— acircumstance'whichBoswell  describes 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of 
Johnson’s  life.  That  was  in  February,  1767. 
Yet, barely  eight  years  before,  an  amazing  collec- 
tion of  MSS.,  books  and  rarities  of  various  kinds, 
had  been  opened  for  “ publick  use  to  all  pos- 
terity ; and  in  the  manner  of  a time,  which 
by-the-bye,  has  only  recently  died  out,  “publick 
use  then  meant  the  use  by  that  portion  of  the 
public  possessing  pluck  and  interest  enough  to 
overcome  the  troublesome  obstacles  with  which 
red  tape  and  a visionary  body  of  sham  trustees 
fenced  “ the  National  Repository.” 

How  the  National  Repo.-itory  was  formed — 
many  years  before  the  National  Gallery  had  any 
existence — is  soon  told,  and  the  name  that 


should  be  perpetually  linked -with  it  is  that  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloano.  About  a hundred  years  after 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  great  age  of 
France  and  Europe,  the  British  Legislature 
accepted  an  offer  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane  of  his 
celebrated  library  and  collection  of  curiosities. 
They  had  coat  him  at  least  50,000Z.  to  obtain, 
and  for  them  he  or  his  executor  was  satisfied 
with  about  20,0001.  It  was  creditable  to  the 
George  who  loved  neither  “boetry  nor  bainting” 
that  ,he  ^permitted  his  ministers  to  perpetrate 
such  a deed  of  apparent  extravagance.  The 
same  Act  of  Parliament  that  authorised  this 
acquisition  further  directed  the  purchase  of  a 
collection  of  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Oxford,  and  collected  by  their 
greater  relative  Robert  Harley ; it  also  ordered 
that  the  famous  Cotton  Library,  which  was 
honsod  along  with  Major  Edwards’s  library — 
near  whore  the  Westminster  clock-tower  now 
rises — should  form,  with  the  collection  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloano,  the  future  British  Museum. 
Geoige  II.  did  even  more  than  acquiesce.  He 
presented  to  the  nation — then  a more  phrase — 
the  royal  library,  collected  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  and,  with  it,  transferred  the  privi- 
lege, acquired  under  Queen  Anno,  of  being  sup- 
plied  with  a copy  of  every  publication  entered 
at  Stationers’  Hall.  Thus,  in  1759,  was  opened 
to  the  public  the  British  Museum,  consistiog  of 
three  Departments  : — one  of  Printed  Books, 
another  of  MSS.,  and  a third  of  Natural  History. 

SOMETHING  ABODT  THE  BUILDING. 

That  same  Buckingham  House,  in  which 
Johnson  had  conversed  with  the  king,  was  at 
first  designated  as  the  best  place  for  the  National 
depository,  but  thirty  thousand  sterling  pounds 
were  asked  for  it,  whereas  Montague  House 
could  be  obtained  for  ten.  Now  the  latter  was 
one  of  the  famous  houses  of  the  metropolis.  It 
had  been  built  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  upon  the  smouldering  ruins  of  a French 
palace  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Montague  j it 
bad  been  designed  and  its  construction  superin- 
tended entirely  by  Frenchmen.  Bordering  the 
great  Bedford  estate,  adjoining  Bedford  House 
and  the  celebrated  Bloomsbury-square,  then 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  no  better 
home  could  havo  been  chosen.  It  became  the 
National  Repository.  But  the  second  Montague 
House  was  not  destined  to  exist  long.  Before 
the  present  century  had  seen  the  years  of  a 
generation,  Sir  Robert  Smirke  was  building  a 
new  Briti3hMusenm,and  in  1845  not  a vestige  of 
the  old  French-designed  edifice  remained.  It  is 
a little  late  to  say  anything  disparaging  of  the 
exterior  of  the  present  building,  the  front  of 
which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  a Grecian 
portico  long  since  voted — to  use  the  words  of 
a well-known  critic,  — “a  public  nuisance.” 
Indeed  the  grand  front,  behind  the  colonnade,  of 
the  British  Museum  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  rooms  for  the  trustees  and  officials  and  of  an 
entrance-hall.  Within  the  building  the  chief 
feature, — and  a feature  to  which  the  arrange- 


ment of  the  interior  was  sacrificed, — was  the 
once  splendid  quadrangle.  The  proper  place 
for  the  great  staircase  was  undoubtedly  exactly 
opposite  to  and  faciogthe  entrance-doors,  whero 
in  fact  the  new  Lycian  room  has  been  just 
placed,  on  either  side  of  the  door  leading  to  the 
present  Readiug-room.  But  there  it  would  have 
spoilt  the  view  of  the  Quadrangle.  The  new 
building  had  been  occupied  only  a few  years 
when  it  was  found  to  be  too  small  for  both  men 
and  things.  The  great  quadrangle  to  which 
convenience  had  been  sacrificed  was  itself  sacri- 
ficed; a new  Reading-room, — a marvel  and  a 
delight  ab  all  times,  but  a very  snare  for 
bronchial  affections  nine  months  in  the  year — 
was  planted  within  it.  About  the  same  time 
the  position  of  the  grand  staircase  was  disenssed 
by  the  officials  in  charge.  Mr.  Edmond  Oldfield 
and  Mr.  Panizzi  made  a plan  showing  how  the 
staircase  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  vacant 
space  between  the  entrance-ball  and  the  new 
Readiug-room ; and  how  it  wonld  there  face  the 
entrance-doors,  leaving  a broad  passage  to  the 
door  of  the  Reading-room.  In  sneh  a position 
the  staircase  would  have  led  to  the  first-floor 
galleries,  logically  right  and  left,  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  to  only  one  side  of  the  building.  The 
large  space  now  occupied  by  the  staircase  wonld 
havo  been  transformed  into  two  splendid 
sculpture  galleries,  one  on  each  floor,  and 
each  possessing  a north  light.  It  may  bo 
asked  why  we  hark  back  to  that  which  was 
not  done,  and  which  has  been  regretted 
over  and  over  again.  We  hark  back  to  it 
because  the  country  has  just  been  saddled 
with  a bill  for  21,OOOZ.  to  effect  a monstrous 
blunder:  to  pat  in  the  very  spot  where  a new 
grand  staircase  ought  to  have  stood  a hall  for 
antique  sculpture  which  cannot,  by  any  in- 
genuity, be  lighted  as  it  should  be  lighted;  and 
to  leave  in  its  present  position  a huge  and 
cumbrous  staircase  which  impedes  circulation 
above  and  divides,  or  at  least  cramps,  the  space 
for  antiquities  below.  Moreover,  as  has  been 
stated  in  evidence,  there  is  hardly  a hall  or 
gallery  in  the  British  Museum  that  is  now 
devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. One  room,  however,  which  was  built 
expressly,  at  a great  cost,  to  hold  the  Lycian 
collection,  was  known  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  amusing  rule ; and  within  this  year  even 
that  room  has  been  dismantled  to  compose 
an  incongrous  collection  of  restored  stones 
and  dubious  models  misplaced  in  two  open 
lobbies  miscalled  the  Lycian  gallery.  The  total 
estimate  for  the  erection  of  this  gallery  and  a 
smaller  one  over  it,  together  with  alterations 
consequent  thereon,  is  21,000Z., — an  outlay  in- 
curred in  defiance  of  evidence  accumulated 
' before  Royal  Commissions  and  Select  Com- 
mittees, at  tbe  bidding  of  trustees  who  have 
not  time  to  understand  the  matter,  and  under 
the  control  of  a Principal  Librarian,  whose 
province  is  the  care  of  books.-  Her  Majesty’s 
architects  are  spending  the  money  and  superin- 
tending  the  works.  A little  forethought  on  the 
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part  of  the  Office  of  Works,  with  the  influence 
such  an  office  is  known  to  possess,  might  surely 
have  remedied  the  acknowledged  defeots  of  the 
British  Museum  Staircase,  and  without  a larger 
expenditure  than  the  present  estimate.  At  least, 
there  would  have  been  gained  two  new  galleries 
in  the  very  spot  where  they  are  most  required  ; 
and  had  such  an  improvement  cost  more  than 
21,000h  the  money  would  not  have  been  grudged, 
or  lamented  over  as  many  who  know  lament  over 
it  now. 

THE  STOBT  OK  MISMANAGEMENT. 

When  the  impartial  critic  or  the  intelligent 
foreigner,  in  search  of  the  truth,  has  waded 
throngh  the  historical  records  of  more  than  one 
noble  institution  which  helps  to  make  the  glory 
of  this  prosperous  country,  both  critic  and 
foreigner  most  often  arrive  at  a helpless  con- 
viction that  the  story  told  therein  is  one  of  good 
intentions  thwarted,  of  unblemished  integrity 
misdirected,  of  thoroughly  honest  and  triumphant 
goody-goodyism  encouraged  and  protected  by 
the  State.  “ What  can  be  done  to  move  forty-five 
illnstrious  gentlemen  who  are  unpaid?”  That 
was  the  counter-reply  made  by  Sir  Henry  Cole  to 
a question  put  to  him  by  one  of  the  great  unpaid 
who  was  a Royal  Commissioner,  sitting  in  1871 
to  hoar  evidence  on  scientific  instruction  and 
the  advancement  of  science.  The  aforesaid 
illustrious  gentlemen  to  whom  Sir  Henry  alluded 
were  the  trustees, — now  swelled  to  the  number 
of  fifty,  — of  the  British  Museum;  how  they 
came  to  reign  over  the  national  repository  of 
MSS.,  Printed  Books,  and  Natural  nistox'y,is8een 
in  the  fact  that  such  was  the  original  govern- 
ment  in  1759,  and  such  is  it  now.  The  tardy 
innovation  of  a public  library  for  London  was 
not  effected  without  due  regard  on  the  part  of 
Parliament  for  its  future  care  and  trust.  The 
Act  of  1753,  which  authorised  the  purchase  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloano’s  collection,  appointed  twenty- 
seven  trustees,  who  were  enjoined  to  elect  and 
nominate  fifteen  other  persons  to  be  associated 
with  them  in  the  execution  of  the  trust.  The 
eamo  Act  made  those  gentlemen,  drawn  from 
the  highest  ranks  of  society,  a corporate  body, 
and  placed  in  their  hands  the  snm  of  lOO.OOOl., 
raised  expressly  for  the  purpose  by  a public 
lottery.  The  Act  also  decreed  that  the  chief 
officer  or  general  manager  of  the  Museum  should 
be  appointed  by  the  sovereign  from  two  persons 
to  be  recommended  to  him  by  at  least  two  of 
the  three  principal  trustees,  and  that  ail  the 
other  officers  and  servants  should  be  nominated 
and  appointed  by  at  least  two  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal trustees,  which  said  trustees  were  to  be 
for  ever  and  ever, — 

1.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

2.  The  Lord  Chancellor. 

3.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 

In  BO  splendid  a manner  was  the  trust  in- 
augurated. So  reverently  has  it  been  main- 
tained  that  a gentleman  in  authority, — one  not 
given  to  jesting, — was  able  to  declare  before 
the  Royal  Commission  aforesaid  that  ‘‘  persona 
drop  from  the  clouds”  into  sacred  posts,  be  they 
those  of  officer  or  servant,  within  the  Museum 
precincts.  Nevertheless,  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  century,  there  have  existed  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  many, — even  of  some  of  the 
trustees, — as  to  the  efficacious  working  of  an 
irresponsible  trust.  In  the  years  of  grace 
1835-36,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Benjamin,  Hawes 
got  np  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  a Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat 
to  hear  evidence.  Ou  the  14-th  of  July, 
1836,  they  reported  to  the  House,  and 
amongst  other  equally  weighty  remarks  they 
said : — “ That  though  tho  number  of  official 
trnstees  may  appear  unnecessarily  large, 
and  though  practically  most  of  them  rarely  if 
ever  [the  italics  are  our  own]  attend,  yet  no  in- 
convenience  has  been  alleged  to  have  arisen 
from  tho  number.”  This  extraordinary  effort 
of  logical  judgment  on  the  part  of  a Select  Com- 
mittee sufficed  to  allay  any  agitation  that  had 
cropped  np  with  respect  to  the  trust  of  the 
British  Musenm  until  the  year  1850,  when 
several  facts  of  a more  or  less  amusing  nature 
were  duly  inscribed  in  the  records  of  the  British 
Parliament.  Then  a Royal  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  persons,  among  whom  were 
the  Lords  Ellesmere,  Seymour,  Canning,  and 
Wrottesley,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  the  geo- 
logist, Joseph  Hume  the  economist,  Samuel 
Rogers  the  poet.  Sir  Philip  de  M.  Grey  Egerton, 
and  the  present  Lord  Houghton.  An  important 
revelation  was  elicited  by  these  Royal  Commis- 
sioners.  It  appeared  that  in  1755  the  trustees, 


then  forty-seven  in  number,  had  appointed  from 
among  themselves  a standing  committee  with 
powers  to  manage  tho  ordinary  business  of 
the  trust  and  to  report  thoreon  to  the  general 
body  of  trnstees.  This  standing  committee  had 
been  acknowledged,  referred  to,  credited  with 
special  duties,  from  1755  to  1850 ; but,  during 
the  space  of  ninety-five  years,  no  standing  com- 
mittee had  ever  been  appointed  except  that 
which  originally  sat  in  1755.  For  tho  period  of 
at  least  three  parts  of  a century  the  standing 
committee  had  been  confounded  with  the  general 
board,  the  majority  of  which,  according  to  the 
Report  of  1836,  “ rarely,  if  ever,”  attended. 
The  Report  presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1850  was  one  of  singular  ability, 
masterly  and  exhaustive  in  the  treatment  of 
details.  The  Commissioners  did  not  content 
themselves  with  stating  what  had,  or  rather  had 
not,  occurred  at  the  British  Museum  during  the 
ninety-one  years  it  had  been  opened  for  public 
use  and  study.  They  suggested  a radical  change  : 
— “ With  respect  to  the  executive  management,” 
said  they,  and  in  italics,  just  as  we  print  the 
words,  “your  Commissioners  are  unanitnously  of 
opinion  that  a change  should  he  adopted,  involving 
the  abolitio7i  of  the  offices  of  Principal  Librarian 
and  Secretary  as  they  now  exist,  and  the  establish, 
ment  of  a responsible  executive  council."  This 
was  definite  and  conclusive — -quite  unlike  the 
ordinary  Report  of  conventional  Royal  Com- 
miaaioners.  These  of  1S50  went  even  further. 
They  described  the  kind  of  executive  council 
they  would  like  to  see ; they  defined  some  of 
the  duties  of  such  a body.  Two  of  its  ordinary 
members  were  to  bo  appointed  by  the  Crown 
and  to  be  paid  a salary.  This  suggested  execu- 
tive council  was  to  appoint  the  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  Museum,  and  to  submit  such 
appointments  to  the  approval  of  tho  Secretary 
of  State. 

Obviously,  the  Report  was  shelved,  and 
except  that  a well-bound  copy  lies  secreted  in 
bin  2,0183  of  the  Museum  Reading-room,  the 
Report  and  tho  minutes  of  evidence  which  pro- 
voked it,  arc  conveniently  forgotten.  Neverthe- 
less, it  had  a momentary  effect  upon  the  trustees 
them.?elves.  A standing  committee,  after 
having  lain  for  nearly  a century  in  abeyance, 
was  re-appointed;  it  was  re-intruatcd  with  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Museum,  but  with  what 
result  will  bo  seen  a little  further  on. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  since  the  year  1850 
several  Select  Committees,  not  to  mention  tho 
Government  itself,  have  sat  upon  the  trustees 
of  tho  British  Museum.  Only  ten  years  after- 
wards Mr.,  now  Sir  Antonin,  Panizzi,  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Lowe  on  the  subject  of  Museum 
administration,  and  Mr.  Panizzi  very  plainly  told 
tho  Select  Committee  of  1860  what  was  wanted. 
“ Supposing  the  trust  to  be  preserved,”  said  ho, 
" the  best  alteration  in  the  management  of  the 
Museum  would  be  to  have  another  person  in  my 
position  as  Principal  Librarian.  There  ought  to 
bo  a much  higher  person  than  I am  ; he  onght 
to  be  a trustee  in  virtue  of  his  office,  and  I 
should  say  even  chairman  of  trustees,  and  have 
a great  deal  to  say  to  everything  that  was  done 
there.”  Whatever  good  things  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  at  tho  British  Museum 
may  be  traced  to  Mr.  Panizzi,  yet  ho  said  to  the 
Select  Committee  : — “ It  is  not  an  humble  inrli- 
vi^nal  like  myself  who  can  manage  that  estab- 
liahnrent.”  Mr.  Lowe  then  asked  if  any  member 
of  the  Government  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
present  at  the  meetings  of  trustees,  and  Mr. 
Panizzi’s  reply  was, — “ Certainly,  tho  very  con- 
stitution of  the  Musenm  is  founded  upon  that, 
that  the  Government  should  have  the  whole 
control  of  it.”  It  may,  however,  be  maintained 
with  apparent  exactness  that  the  Government 
already  have  the  entire  control  of  it,  or  at  least 
they  can,  when  they  choose,  control  it.  Tho 
trustees,  whose  very  weakness  makes  their 
strength,  are  masters  while  the  " how  not  to  do 
it  ” principles  remain  to  be  defended ; when 
anything  has  to  be  done,  the  Government  can 
snap  fingers  at  the  trasteos,  and  do  it.  Witness 
what  occurred  in  1864.  In  the  first  month  of 
that  year,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  informing  architects  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  H.M.’b  Works  and  Public  Build- 
ings were  prepared  to  receive  designs  for  two 
new  Museums  at  South  Kensington.  This  an- 
nouncement fell  in  Great  Russoll-street  like  a 
thunderbolt.  The  Principal  Librarian  energeti- 
cally collected  the  forty-eight  trustees;  the 
forty-eight  trustees  flocked  feebly  to  the  call 
of  the  Principal  Librarian.  Wo  have  in  our 
mind’s  eye  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  taking 
waterat  Lambeth  to  consult  the  Lord  High  Chan- 


cellor rooted  ns  it  were  to  the  Woolsack,  and  th© 
latter  sending  a special  “chit”  to  the  Right 
Honourable  tho  Speaker,  fixed  fast  to  the  chair 
of  the  Commons.  The  thing  was,  indeed,  so  nn- 
precedented  that  a quorum  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  forty-eight  trustees  met  and 
immediately  burst  into  a resolution  intended 
to  avert  the  treachery  that  was  now  patent  in 
the  official  camp.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Natural  History  Departments  having  humbly 
confessed  that  he  had,  unknown  to  the  Principal 
Librarian,  conversed  with  H.M.’s  First  Commis. 
sioner  of  Works,  the  quorum  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  trustees  deplored  the  fatal  occur- 
rence. Tlie  Standing  Committee  having  learned 
that  certain  communications  had  passed  between 
members  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and 
certain  officers  of  the  Museum, — 

Resolved,  “that  all  such  communications 
relating  to  the  government,  management,  build- 
ings  and  collections  in  the  Museum  ought,  in  th© 
first  instance,  to  bo  made  through  the  Principal 
Librarian,  and  by  the  Principal  Librarian  sub- 
mitted to  the  trustees.” 

There  was  a tinge  of  rosy  office  in  the  reso- 
lution ; reports,  letters,  iuclosures  followed. 
The  soothing  hand  of  time  passed  over  th© 
ruffled  quorum  of  trustees.  The  Principal 
Librarian  relented,  tho  Superiutendont  of  th© 
Natural  History  collections  repented,  men  were 
forgiven,  and  events  forgotten.  A few  years 
afterwards,  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  revised  the 
proofs  of  14-,533  paragraphs,  large  and  small, 
which  formed  tho  evidence  collected,  from  1871 
to  1874  inclusive,  by  a Royal  Commission  on 
Scientific  Instruction  and  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  These  Commis-ioners  dealt,  in  their 
fourth  report,  with  tho  British  Museum,  and  in 
paragraph  10  they  made  tbe  following  state- 
ment : — “ It  has  accordingly  been  recommended 
by  various  witnesses  that  the  British  Museum 
shonld  be  placed  under  the  direct  control  of 
some  responsible  Government  authority, — a 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  if  such  an  office 
be  created ; or,  in  existing  circumstances,  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council.”  Four  year© 
afterwards,  on  tho  13th  of  August,  1878,  a Con- 
servative Legislature,  red  with  the  annexation 
of  Cyprus,  broke  tho  tie  that  bound  the  three 
Departments  of  which  the  British  Museum  was 
composed  when  it  started  into  being  six  score 
years  ago.  But  the  Act  to  which  we  allude,, 
smuggled  through  both  Houses  at  the  very 
close  of  tho  session  just  departed,  reforms 
nothing  in  the  managomont  or  the  organisa- 
tion of  tho  Museum,  or  tho  control  of  ex- 
penditure ; it  merely  enables  fifty  trustees 
to  mismanage  two  public  buildings  instead 
of  one : to  re-arrange  the  Natural  History 
collections  in  tho  new  building  at  South  Ken- 
sington, where  they  may  coatinuo  to  govern 
with  a quorum  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
and  where  the  triple  heads  of  Chui'cli,  Lords,, 
and  Commons,  may  dispose  partly  in  imagina- 
tion the  patronage  of  office  as  before, — to  the 
foolish  detriment  of  public  education  and  tb© 
needless  swelling  of  the  common  burden. 

AN  experienced  TRUSTEE  : HIS  OPINIONS. 

We  have  casually  alluded  to  the  re-appoint- 
ment, after  the  disclosures  of  1850,  of  that 
Standing  Committee  which  had  lain  in  abey- 
ance for  almost  a century ; it  was  then 
again  intrusted  with  the  ordinary  business  of 
management,  and  ordered  to  report  thereon  to 
the  general  body  of  trustees.  According  to  th© 
testimony  of  an  experienced  trustee, — Sir  Philip 
do  M.  Grey  Egerton, — given  before  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  1871-74, — this  Standing  Com- 
mittee attended  very  regularly  between  ISoO 
and  1870,  the  tn-o  periods  of  Royal  inquiry.  Th© 
result,  however,  was  not  so  practically  beneficial 
as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear.  During  those 
twenty  yeai'S  only  one  vital  question  involving 
reform  was  deliberately  decided  upon  by  the 
Standing  Committee,  and  that  was  immediately 
vetoed  by  the  general  body  of  trustees.  Sir 
Philip  shall  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words.  In 
describing  “ the  only  vital  question”  settled  by 
the  Standing  Committee,^  he  says  that  “ th© 
general  policy  of  the  Museum,  adopted  the  year 
after  by  those  trustees,  who  were  presumably 
beat  qualified  to  judge,  was  set  aside  by  a 
general  meeting,  of  which  the  majority  was 
composed  of  ex  officio  members,”  that  is  to  say 
of  trustees  who  never  attended  to  see  what  was 
deing  done  or  left  undone  on  behalf  of  the  trust 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  accepted  by  them 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  To  be  more  explicit, 

“ the  only  vital  question,”  which  had  been 
settled  by  those  few  trustees  who  bad  taken 
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3 trouble  to  execute  the  trust,  was  arbitrarily 
; aaiJo  by  the  larger  number,  who  had  virtu- 
y taken  no  trouble  to  inquire  into  its  work- 
f, — in  other  words,  into  tbo  management  of 
0 Museum.  Sir  Philip  was  further  asked  a 
ry  pertinent  and  important  question.  The 
itutes  declare, — “If  any  trustee  shall  give  no 
tendance  for  a year,  that  circumstance  shall 
equivalent  to  a resignation  of  office.”  Yet 
was  possible  for  Sir  Philip  de  M.  Grey 
jerton, — described  by  Royal  Commissioners  as 
most  experienced  trustee, — to  make  in  1871 
0 following  solemn  statement : — “ Both  the  pre- 
ut  Speaker  and  the  former  Speaker  attended 
ry  regularly  when  they  could  get  away  from 
eir  other  duties.  The  late  Archbishop  attended 
ry  constantly;  the  present  Archbishop  I have 
t seen  so  often, — his  health  has  not  been  good, 
is  Lord  Chancellor  I never  saw  there  in  my 
’e.”  Now  Sir  Philip  was  and  is  one  of  the 
ost  experienced  trustees  ; and  while  referring, 
ifore  the  same  Royal  Commission  of  1871,  to 
e reforms  thought  to  have  been  effected  by 

0 Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1860, 
Ided, — I am  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
stem,  because,  when  the  British  Museum  waa 
it  under  the  general  Act,  all  the  candidates 
r office  were  required  to  undergo  examina- 
m.”  That  is  to  say,  the  British  Museum, 
ling  a public  department  raised  and  augmented 
’•  public  money,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the 
les  and  practices  enforced  by  the  Civil  Service 
jmmissioners.  Instead  of  which  it  is  said  to 
I,  as  Sir  Henry  Cole  told  the  Commissioners  of 
171-71',  “ the  refuge  of  all  the  invaluable 
itlers  that  gentlemen  are  grieved  to  part 
ith,” — a piece  of  evidence  that  is  sadly  con- 
•med  by  an  inspection  of  many  of  the  subordi- 
ite  officers  and  attendants  even  at  the  present 
)ur. 

OUR  VISIT  AS  ONE  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

Having  a sorb  of  innate  presentiment,  engen- 
irod  from  the  weary  looks  of  the  uncultured 
irt  of  the  population  seen  issuing  from  the 
ational  Repository  in  Groat  Russell-street,  that 
le  British  Museum  is  not  the  best  place  in  which 
spend  a happy  day,  wc  lately  paid  a tentative 
sit  to  its  halls  and  galleries.  Our  first  dnty 
as  to  purchase  the  guide-books  printed  “ by 
'der  of  the  trustees”  for  the  instruction  of  the 
jople.  On  payment  of  3a.  7d.  wo  obtained 
lirteen  volumes  8vo.,  and  one  volume  16mo. 
rmed  with  these,  wo  proceeded  with  some 
infidence  to  deliver  up  the  accustomed  nm- 
roUa.  On  opening  the  largest  of  the  volumes, 

1 carefully  sewn  in  paper  covers,  we  found  it  to 
3 “A  Guide  to  the  Exhibition-rooms  of  the 
epartmeuts  of  Natural  History  and  Antiqui- 
es,”  price  6d. ; wo  perceived  at  once  that  this 

really  the  popular  instructor  prepared  by 
jveral  contributors  who  have  signed  their 
ames  respectively  at  tbo  end  of  the  different 
rticles.  Our  first  duty  was  to  read  Mr.  J. 
Winter  Jones’s  preliminary  account  wherein  the 
isitor  is  instructed  to  ascend  the  principal 
taircase  in  order  to  see  all  the  collections 
escribed, — among  them  the  Antiquities  which 
re  on  the  ground-floor  and  in  the  basement, 
'his  was  BO  puzzling  that  wo  referred  to  Mr. 

..  W.  Franks’s  contribution  about  the  Antiqni- 
ies,  and  there  wo  found  : — “ The  peculiar  form 
f the  galleries  has  mado  it  necessary  to  place 
he  moat  ancient  remains  at  the  north-western 
xtremity,  which  is  farthest  from  the  entrance- 
all  ; so  that  a visitor  wishing  to  pursue  the 
loro  natural  historical  course  (that  is  obviously 
. course  through  tbo  Natural  History  galleries) 
i recommended  to  descend  the  north-western 
taircase  from  the  gallery  of  minerals  and 
osails  on  the  upper  floor,  aud  enter  the  ground- 
[oor  by  the  Egyptian  vestibule.”  This  was  a 
trange  thing  to  read  at  the  very  entrance-doors 
if  the  building;  it  also  implied  the  possession 
ither  of  a mariner’s  compass,  or  an  intimate 
mowledge  of  the  locality.  It  was  still  funnier 
0 read  the  end  of  the  sentence  from  which  we 
lave  just  quoted,  telling  the  visitor  to  proceed 
‘ through  each  apartment  in  the  reverse  order 
o that  adopted  in  the  description.”  Imagine  the 
iondition  of  the  untutored  mind  on  receiving  an 
ntimation  to  read  a popular  guide-book  on  the 
lebrew  system  of  printing,  whereby  the  last 
)age  of  the  book  is  the  first, — instead  of  the 
'ulgar  European  method  of  recent  centuries. 
Veil,  wo  found  the  grand  staircase,  and  after 
laving  marvelled  how  the  statue  of  the  Hon. 
Jrs.  Seymour  Damer,  holding  Thames  in  her 
land,  got  to  be  mixed  up  with  Shakspearo  and 
>ir  Joseph  Banka  in  the  entrance-hall,  we ' 
cached  the  Zoological  collections.  Not  far  from 


the  entrance  to  these  galleries  we  requested  an 
attendant, — nodding  in  a corner,  with  his  wand 
of  office  reposing  at  a little  distance,— to  direct 
our  course  in  a north-westerly  direction.  This 
was  of  the  utmost  necessity ; for,  had  we  fol- 
lowed the  natural  bent  of  what  passes  for  the 
ordinary  public  mind,  we  should  have  reached 
the  north-eastern  staircase,  and  descended 
into  the  vestibule  leading  into  the  King’s 
Library.  On  reaching  the  first-floor,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  sharp  round, — thereby  miss- 
ing all  the  eastern  galleries, — to  reach  the 
north-western  staircase.  But  to  return  to  our 
fourteen  volumes,  particularly  the  sixpenny 
guide.  Therein  is  the  zoological  contribution, 
signed  “Albert  Gunther,”  doubtless  the  same 
gentleman  who  stated  in  evidence,  before  one  of 
the  Royal  Commissiona  or  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees,  that  the  British  Museum  “ was  far  in 
advance  of  all  other  museums  in  respect  of 
catalogues.”  So  it  may  be  in  the  matter  of 
scientific  catalogues  ; they  were,  however,  of  no 
use  to  us,  for  we  went  as  one  of  the  public 
expecting  to  be  taught,  or  at  least  to  be 
assisted  in  attempts  to  learn.  Wo  looked  first 
at  the  announcement  over  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  we  were  standing,  and  found 
that  it  was  the  Southern  Zoological  Gallery ; 
then  at  our  guide-book,  wherein,  at  page  4,  there 
is  a description  of  the  cases  containing  llamas 
and  camels.  The  latter,  it  appears,  are  “remark- 
able for  their  stomachs,  complicated  with  cells 
for  holding  water,  and  for  their  humps,  which 
are  stores  of  nutriment  whereby  they  are  fitted 
for  long  journeys  across  the  Desert.”  This 
extraordinary  description  is  no  doubt  perfectly 
intelligible  to  a naturalist,  but  we,  being  merely 
one  of  the  populace,  looked  perplexedly  at  tbo 
animals  in  question,  and  wondered  whether  they 
stored  food  under  or  upon  their  humps,  or 
whether,  being  in  the  Desert  together,  they  fed 
off  each  other’s  humps,  moistening  the  repast 
with  the  water  they  carried  in  the  cells  of  their 
stomachs.  Then  there  follows  a description  of 
thirteen  cases  containing  oxen  ; all  the  animals 
concealed  therein  are  jumbled  up  in  a general 
description,  ending  with  three  lines  of  print 
about  the  sloths,  which  have  to  bo  sought  for 
in  tho  thirteen  cases  aforesaid.  The  Mam- 
malia Saloon  afforded  some  consolation.  Cases 
21  to  61,  while  protecting  from  public  ap- 
preciation most  of  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds, 
have  enabled  the  Guide  to  descend,  in  details 
of  description,  to  the  level  of  the  plebeian 
intellect.  Tho  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  we  are 
told,  “ are  particularly  organised  to  live  on  flesh, 
and  most  of  them  catch  or  kill  their  prey.” 
Then,  again,  the  badgers.  They  are,  according 
to  the  same  informant,  “ very  strong  creatures, 
living  in  holes,  which  they  dig  in  tho  ground. 
We  hastily  retreated  to  tho  Eastern  Zoological 
Gallery.  There  wo  found,  in  case  57,  tho  fly- 
catchers, “so  named  from  their  feeding  on  insects, 
which  they  capture  when  flying  ” ; aud  again,  in 
the  same  room,  case  135  contains  tho  flamiugoes, 
which  are  described  as  the  longest-legged  of  the 
web-footed  birds.  But  this  truthful  description 
is  fullowod  by  a unique  sententious  statement, 
more  fitted  for  a work  on  tho  Descent  of  Man 
than  a dry  guide  to  a Zoological  Museum. 
According  to  Dr.  Giintlier,  “ancient  epicures 
regarded  their  tongues  as  a most  luxurious 
dish.”  The  contents  of  tho  Northern  Zoolo- 
gical Gallery  do  not  afford  equal  pabulum 
for  critical  mirth ; still,  in  these  days,  when 
the  appetite  for  burlesque  is  keenly  deve- 
loped, we  cannot  omit  to  aigualiso  tho  descrip- 
tion of  a snake’s  nose,  which  wouW  have 
delighted  the  English  translators  of  Euclid.  It 
refers  to  the  tree-snakes,  called  from  the 
length  of  their  bodies,  the  Coach-whip  Snakes  ; 
ODe°kmd  has  the  nose  much  produced.”  After 
all,  a snake,  like  a line,  is  length  without 
breadth,  and  is  not  that  the  mathematical 
description  of  a lino  ? Why  should  not  a snake, 
—and  if  a snake,  therefore  a snake’s  nose,— 
be  “produced”  in  a like  fashion?  The  same 
remark  may  bo  applied  to  eels.  In  case  26, 
according  to  our  Guide,  maybe  seen  “ the  great 
Salamander  from  Japan,  tho  Siren  of  Carolina, 
which  looks  Uko  an  oel  with  front  legs."  Now, 
in  the  coui-ae  of  a varied  aud  lengthened  exist- 
ence  a good  deal  of  technical  description  has 
passed  through  our  hands.  For  a naturalist  to 
tell  Muggins  or  Mike  that  the  salamander,- the 
badge  of  Fran9oia  Premier,— is  nothing  more 
than  the  Siren  of  Carolina,  or  an  eel  with  front 
\e<^9  is  alike  refreshingly  simple  aud  sagaciously 
instructive.  It  must  equally  astonish,  not  only 
tho  plebeians  aforesaid,  but  even  scientific  men, 
to  learn  from  Dr.  Gunther,  without  further 


explanation,  that  “ some  of  the  most  interestin" 
sponges  are  creatures,”  and  that  others  belong 
to  “ a class  of  mostly  microscopic  beings.” 

Mr.  Franks’s  advice  to  those  who  wished  to 
see  tho  antiquities  on  the  ground  story,  was  to 
ascend  the  grand  staircase,  and  descend  the 
back  stair  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
building.  We  followed  it,  and  found  ourselves  in 
the  northern, vestibuleof  tbo  Egyptian  galleries. 
There  we  determined  to  discard  the  general 
guide,  price  fid. ; and  to  consult  another  volume, 
price  2d.,  entitled  “ A Guide  to  the  Egyptian 
Galleries  in  tho  Department  of  Oriental  Anti- 
quities.” It  contains  thirty-nine  small  octavo 
pages,  and  a note  by  Dr.  Birch,  stating  that 
“ each  object  in  the  galleries  has  a number 
attached  to  it,  with  a description  of  its  purport, 
and  the  dynasty  under  which  it  was  made.”  So 
far  so  good ; but  though  the  guide  to  the 
Egyptian  galleries  contains  a notice  of  the 
religion,  architecture,  and  sculpture  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  describes  only  the  objects  exhibited 
in  the  northern  vestibule,  which  is  a compara- 
tively hidden  recess  containing  a superficies  of 
about  700  square  feet,  whereas  the  Egyptian 
galleries  cover  an  area  of  about  25,000  super- 
ficial feet.  In  them  the  objects  exhibited 
are,  to  the  scientific  and  unscientific  student, 
the  popular  or  plebeian  visitor,  totally  unde- 
scribed in  any  guide  or  handbook  whatever 
published  by  order  of  the  trustees.  There  is, 
it  is  true,  a short  notice  of  the  Egyptian 
galleries  in  the  sixpenny  guide-book,  hut  the 
description  it  contains  is  of  tho  following 
character  : — •“  Hieroglyphics,”  it  says,  “ are 
characters  which  are  all  representations  of 
visible  objects,  and  are  generally  executed  with 
great  care  and  finish.”  Nor  are  some  of  the  other 
keepers  much  more  desirous  to  assist  the  public 
with  lucid  writing.  Even  Mr.  Newton  describes 
tho  celebrated  Propylma  as  “ a building  which 
stood  at  the  entrance  to  tbo  Athenian  Acropolis.” 

There  is  one  room  on  tho  first  floor  not  with- 
out its  amusing  peculiarities.  The  door  to  it, 
like  that  of  the  Print-room,  is  always  closed, 
and  the  presnm  ptaoua  visitor  awakens  attendants 
within  by  pulliug  a boll.  This  is  the  Gold  Oma- 
ment-room,  into  which  people  enter  through  a 
narrow  passage  containing  on  one  side  books 
relating  to  gold  ornaments,  gems,  and  coins  ; on 
tho  other,  a table  for  the  public  exposure  of 
certain  catah'gues.  One  of  the  latter  we,^  of 
course,  haviog  purchased  the  whole  collection, 
carried  in  our  hands  ; but  after  having  inspected 
all  the  charms  of  tho  Gold  Ornament-room,  wo 
discovered  that  the  aforesaid  catalogues  describo 
only  the  contents  of  one  glass  case  placed  in  the 
vestibule  leading  to  the  room  in  question ; this 
glass  case,  containing  a superficies  of  about  7 
square  feet,  concealed  electrotype  copies  of  some 
select  Greek  coins.  True,  the  Gold-room  did  con- 
tain a very  intelligent  cicerone,in  the  welcome  form 
of  a policeman,  who  was  not  only  awake  bat  most 
desirous  of  imparting  the  information  that  an 
ingrained  system  of  monopoly  compelled  him  to 
bottle  up.  Having  the  advantage,  however,  of 
remaining  for  a few  minutes  alone  with  this 
officer  in  blue,  we  learnt  a great  deal  about  tho 
Gold-room,— a room,  by-the-bye,  containing  a 
gallery,  which  seems  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
private  lavatory  for  occult  officials,  but  wo 
found  that  even  he  relapsed  into  a tomb-like 
silence  when  any  one  of  tbo  Museum  attendauuS 
entered  with  a party  of  confiding  sightseers, 
and  at  once  destroyed  any  latent  hope  they  may 
have  entertained  of  understanding  what  they 
came  to  see.  Nor  was  our  experience  of  tho 
mental  capacity  of  sonio  of  the  wand-bearers  in 
different  parts  of  the  building  encouraging.  lu 
one  of  tho  Egyptian  saloons  we  learnt  from^  an 
attendant  that  the  numbers  upon  the  ^tiquo 
objects  were  not  intended  to  bo  read  by  tho 
visitor,— that,  iu  fact,  they  referred  to  a caca- 
lo"ae  never  visible  to  the  unofficial  eye.  In  tho 
Eigin-room,  anxious  to  follow  a description  which 
guides  by  the  points  of  the  compass,  we  did  learn 
from  an  attendant,  after  proper  hesitation  which 
was  the  north  end  of  the  apartment.  The  Manso- 
leum-room,  though  wo  know  something  about 
the  trophies  of  Halicarnassus,  was  to  us  seriously 
one  jumble  of  perplexities;  the  Hellenio-rooin, 
another,  of  incongruities.  For  an  ordinary 
observer  to  attempt  an  arohmological  study  m 
any  of  the  ground-floor  galleries  of  antiquities 
would  be  hopeless  ; to  study  architecture  there 
would  be  impossible.  One  incident  that  afflicted 
us  remains  to  be  told.  Having  sought  relief  in  the 
quiet  of  the  King's  Libi-ary,  from  a nightmare  of 
zoolo«»ical,  palmontological,  mineralogical,  bo- 
tanical, and  archceological  objects,  some  demon 
prompted  us  to  ask  a broad-browed  andemmently 
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respectable  functionary, — who  ni'ght  have  been  f 
a dignitary  of  the  Church,  or  a u .bleman’s  confi-  [ 
dential  attendant,  had  he  nob  vegetated  in  Great 
Kussell-street, — whether  the  books  before  us 
were  collected  by  George  II.,  and  presented  to 
the  nation  by  George  III.  ? The  functionary,  in 
reply,  repeated  the  words  after  ns,  and  added  a 
complaisant,  “ yes.”  We  accidentally  looked  np 
over  both  the  doors,  and  there,  in  Latin  and 
English,  was  recorded  a different  story,  which 
in  the  popular  tongue  ran  thus  : — “This  library, 
collected  by  King  George  III.,  was  given  to  the 
British  nation  by  his  most  gracions  Majesty 
George  IV.,  in  the  third  year  of  bis  reign, 

MDCCCXXIIL” 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THINGS. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  Act  of  last 
August  alters  nothing  in  the  unreformed  con- 
stitution of  the  Mnsenm  government,  and 
nothing  in  its  mode  of  management.  It  simply 
orders  a transfer  of  the  Natural  History  Col- 
lections from  an  old  building  in  Great  Kussell- 
etreet  to  a new  bailding  at  South  Kensington; 
and  fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
practical  steps  were  taken  to  effect  the  transfer. 
The  trustees  who  do  not  attend  at  Great 
Russell-street  will  not  attend  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Of  the,  three  Departments  of  Printed 
Books,  MSS.,  and  Natural  History,  described  in 
the  Act  of  George  II.,  two  will  continno  to  be 
housed  at  the  British  Mnsenm,  the  third  will 
obtain  fresh  quarters  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  But  are  there  only  three  departments 
now  as  in  1759  for  a Principal  Librarian  to  rule  ? 
Of  a certainty,  instead  of  three  there  are  thir- 
teen departments,  with  thirteen  keepers  or 
nnder-librarians,  and  six  assistant  keepers  ; and 
obviously  these  thirteen  departments  comprise 
many  other  things  than  Books,  MSS.,  and 
Natural  History.  Tet  a “ Principal  Librarian  ” 
reigns  overall,  and, 'as  far  as  the  Act  of  last 
August  goes,  he  will  reign  at  South  Kensington 
as  well  as  at  Bloomsbury.  It  is,  however,  not 
unlikely  that  the  Natural  History  departments — 
of  zoology,  of  geology  and  paleontology,  of 
mineralogy,  and  of  botany — will  be  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  Principal  Librarian ; 
and  also  that  the  trustees  will  deliver  over  to 
the  National  Gallery  most  of  the  pictures  in 
their  possession,  and  to  provincial  galleries 
various  duplicates  of  objects  they  arc  om- 
powered  to  sell.  Putting  out  of  consideration, 
therefore,  the  Natural  History  Collections, 
which,  as  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones  well  said,  ought 
not  to  be  administered  by  a person  appointed 
for  his  knowledge  of  books ; putting  aside 
printed  books,  MSS.,  charts,  guide-books,  .tc., 
of  which  a librarian  is  master,  the  Principal 
Librarian  is  at  the  present  hour  sanctioning 
and  controlling  an  expenditnre  annually  of 
about  12,0001.  for  Greek,  Homan,  Oriental, 
and  Mediajval  antiquities,  for  Assyrian  exca- 
vations, for  coins  and  medals.  Surely  these  are 
sections  of  his  comprehensive  charge  about 
which  he  cannot  be  expected  to  know  much,  even 
had  he  time  to  study  them.  Furthermore,  the 
Principal  Librarian  is  saddled  with  the  duties 
of  secretary  or  expenditor.  The  whole  of  the 
109,9901., — the  amount  required  according  to  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates  in  the  year  ending  Slst 
March,  1878, — must  have  been  first  demanded, 
expended,  and  then  audited  by  him.  Very  few 
questions  about  the  money  required  for  the 
British  Museum  are  asked  in  the  House;  the 
trustees  are  so  eminently  respectable.  Indeed 
the  Museum  is  not  directly  responsible  to  Par* 
liametit  at  all.  “ Sometimes,”  said  a witness, 

“ Mr.  Walpole  moves  the  estimates  if  ho  be  in 
opposition,  but  if  Mr.  Lowe  be  in  opposition  he 
moves  the  estimates.”  The  cost  of  the  Museum 
was  declared  by  the  same  witness  to  be  three 
times  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  he  attri- 
bated  the  fact  to  “ the  system  of  trustees,”  and 
to  “ the  system  of  appointment.”  That  in- 
estimable creature,  a first-class  butler,  is  not 
likely  to  practise  more  economy  in  the  service  of 
the  nation  than  he  did  in  that  of  an  individual 
master.  The  soap  and  brooms  at  the  British 
Museum  cost  3001.  a year;  the  washing  of 
dusters  aud  towels  amounts  to  2001.  annually. 
A messenger  draws  1501.,  a wand-bearer  1201., 
a time-keeper  1301.,  a senior  assistant  4001.  per 
annum ; while  Dr.  Bircb,  one  of  the  greatest 
il^ptologists  in  the  world,  receives  6001.  a year, 
with  the  expensive  incumbrance  of  an  unwieldy 
house.  Alearned  scholar  like  Mr.  Newtonreceives 
a similar  salary  ; but  five  of  the  thirteen  keepers 
get  only  5001.  a year  each.  The  potentate  who 
rules  over  all  these,  who  spends  in  one  year  one 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 


ninety  pounds  of  the  public  money,  receives  for 
the  joint  offices  of  Principal  Librarian  and 
Secretary  a salary  of  1,2001.  per  annum. 

A bad  thing  connected  with  the  British 
Museum  Act,  1878,  is  the  almost  indecent  haste 
with  which  the  Bill  was  concocted  and  passed. 
In  so  doing  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Scientific  Instruction  and  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  made  in  1874,  was  con- 
temptuously ignored.  That  Report  quoted  the 
views  taken  by  scientific  men,  who  regretted 
“ that  the  national  collections  should  be  managed 
by  a body  of  gentlemen  whose  time  is,  in  most 
cases,  fully  occupied  by  other  important  duties, 
and  the  majority  of  whom  are  not  selected  with 
reference  to  any  special  qualifications  for  such 
a post.”  Moreover,  the  Royal  Commissioners 
added  these  words, — “ It  is  held  to  be  singularly 
inappropriate  that  the  three  important  per- 
sonages who  are  the  principal  trustees,  occupied 
as  they  are  in  the  discharge  of  the  highest 
functions  of  Church  and  State,  should  be  bur- 
dened with  tho  duty  of  making  appointments  to 
offices  of  every  grade  hi  tho  British  Museum.” 
Before  the  Bill  of  1878  became  law  there  should 
have  been  a searching  inquiry  made  on  the  lines 
of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
1874,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  deposing  the 
Museum  from  its  notorious  celebrity  as  an  Insti- 
tution for  the  Secretion  of  Knowledge,  and  of 
starting  it  on  a novel  and  noble  career  of  wide- 
spread diffusion. 

We  have  not  a word  to  say  against  the  British 
Museum  as  a vast  store  of  learning.  To  those 
who  know,  to  the  learned  man,  the  accomplished 
antiquary,  the  bookworm,  the  bookmaker,  the 
scholar,  it  is  a delightful  retreat,  where  a life- 
time may  bo  profitably  spent.  But  to  the 
general  public  it  is  an  enigma  and  a snare ; they 
go  there  because  it  is  a free  institution,  but  they 
rarely  buy  a guide.  The  two  Miss  Pecksniffs 
were  escorted  there  by  Mr.  Jonas  Chuzzlewib 
because  avowedly  it  cost  him  nothing.  Children 
there  acquire  an  early  detestation  of  such  places. 
How  many  Londoners  know  that  the  Rosetta 
stone,  without  which  tho  history  of  untold 
centuiies  had  perhaps  remained  in  almost  total 
darkness,  is  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
historical  research;  or,  knowing  it,  that  the 
said  atone  is  hidden  in  the  British  Museum  ? 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  lead  the  stranger 
or  the  ignoramus  to  pause  before  the  Rosetta 
stone  ; if  he  do  panse,  there  is  nothing  to  teach 
him  its  story  or  the  snbseqnent  effect  of  its 
discovery.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
greater  number  of  objects  in  the  entire  National 
Collection.  Before  reform  can  be  obtained  it  is 
necessary  to  admit  that  Museums  are,  first  and 
foremost,  for  the  instruci  ion  of  the  people  ; this 
done  a properly-edited  handy. book  or  numbered 
catalogue  becomes  an  indispensable  adjunct. 
In  tho  Great  Museum  at  Naples  a page  of  tho 
general  catalogue  is  often  posted  up  over  the 
objects  exhibited;  thereby  reference  becomes 
easy.  The  whole  thing  is  a matter  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  present  system  of  management 
in  Great  Rnssell-street  ought,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  managers,  to  be  carefully  inquired 
into  at  the  convenient  opportunity  which  the 
approacbiog  transfer  to  South  Kensington  will 
afford.  If  the  British  Museum  be  to  the  public 
generally  a huge  curiosity-shop  instead  of  a 
great  instrument  of  popular  education,  it  ij 
because  the  administration  and  management  are 
bad.  Not  a breath  of  suspicion  exists  ; there  is 
neither  bribery  nor  corruption.  It  is  only  an 
old  womanish  system  that  stops  the  way  of 
reform.  Alas,  to  repeat  the  words  of  Sir  Henry 
Cole: — “What  can  be  done  to  move  forty-five 
illustrious  gentlemen  who  are  unpaid  ? ” 


Kingscourt.  — The  new  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Kings- 
conrt,  has  been  consecrated.  It  replaces  an  old 
building,  and  has  been  erected  from  plans  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  William  Hague,  architect,  Dublin 
It  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  comprises  nave,  aisles 
and  transepts,  with  apsidal  chancel,  and  two  side 
chapels.  All  tho  dressings  are  of  limestone, 
contrasting  with  the  wall,  which  is  of  sandstone. 
The  windows  throughout  are  mnllioned  with 
varied  tra-eries  in  the  heads.  The  pillars  of 
the  nave  arcade  are  of  polished  granite,  and  the 
roof  is  of  pitch  pine,  divided  into  panels  for 
future  decoration.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
Irish  marble  work  introduced.  The  flooring  is 
formed  of  ornamental  tiles,  with  encaustic  tile 
passages.  The  dimensions  of  the  whole  build- 
ing  are— 108  ft.  in  length  by  45  ft.  across  the 
nave  and  aisles,  and  70  ft.  across  the  transepts. 


THE  SEQUEL  OP  THE  OPENING  OP 
WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 


Ws  have  to  advise  all  those  of  our  readers 
who  take  interest  in  the  architectural  improve- 
ment of  London  to  watch  with  attention  the 
results  of  the  free  opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge^ 
on  which  the  public  may  be  now  congratnlated. 
It  is  true  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  improve- 
ment thus  effected  is  stratigrapbical  rather  than 
architectural.  But  the  reply  is,  that  these  two 
orders  of  consideration  can  never  be  disunited 
without  evil  results.  Elevation  mast  snffer  if 
plan  suffers.  Elevation  is,  or  ought  to  bo,  to 
a great  extent  dependent  on  position.  Such  has 
always  been  the  case.  It  has  usually  been  true 
with  regard  to  the  cities  of  Europe,  as  Horace 
tells  us  it  is  true  with  regard  to  tho  poet,. 
nascitur,  non  fil.  Our  villages  have  grown  into 
towns,  our  towns  into  cities.  When  adequate 
breadth  has  been,  in  the  first  instance,  allowed 
for  the  main  lines  of  communication,  stately 
houses,  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  owners, 
and  to  the  more  or  less  splendid  taste  of  the  day, 
have  gradually  arisen.  Where  narrow  laue^ 
bordered  at  first  by  small  gardens  which  have 
ultimately  been  utilised  by  their  owners  as 
building  ground,  have  given  access  to  the 
remoter  parts  of  a town,  the  architecture  haa 
adapted  itself  to  these  sunless  alleys.  The  rows 
of  Yarmouth  may  be  familiar  to  some  of  our 
readers, — little  long  alleys,  so  narrow  that  a 
special  kind  of  narrow  cart  has  been  constructed 
at  Yarmouth  for  the  express  purpose  of  pa.‘?eing 
through  them.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
in  the  City  of  Palaces,  Genoa,  ’stately  buildings 
crowd  and  jostle  one  another  closely ; divided, 
at  times,  by  streets  hardly  wider  than  the  rows 
of  Yarmouth.  Here  we  find  that  the  arcbitecti 
reserves  his  decorative  work  for  the  fronts,  and 
for  the  interior  of  the  quadrangles ; and  that; 
the  flanks  aud  rear  of  many  a noble  palace 
savour  of  the  guard-house  or  of  the  prisonj 
Open  areas,  wide  streets,  spacious  squares,  are 
essential  elements  of  a stately  metropolis.  And 
no  less  essential  is  snch  an  arrangement  oi 
thoronghfare,  whether  as  regards  plan  or  profile, 
as  will  allow  of  the  unimpeded  circulation  ol 
pedestrians,  carriages,  and  sweeping  aud  sain- 
brious  breezes. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  removal  ol 
the  toll-bars  from  Waterloo  Bridge  from  the 
information  which  the  change  will  allow  us  tc 
collect  on  the  effect  of  this  mode  of  checking  the 
direction  of  street  traffic.  No  bridge  across  the 
Thames  is  better  situated  for  the  facilitation  oi 
traffic  than  Waterloo  Bridge.  It  crosses  the 
river  in  tho  very  centre  of  the  great  bend  bj 
which  the  existing  channel  changes  its  diroctioc 
from  its  northward  course  from  Vauxhall,  to  itei 
eastward  course,  past  the  Tower,  to  the  Docks.- 
To  the  south,  a straight  line  leads  to  a point! 
where  five  great  roads  from  the  north,  and  ae 
many  from  the  south,  of  the  river  converge^ 
From  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  for  a distance  of 
an  eighth  of  a mile,  there  is  a gentle  fall  of  1 ic 
650.  Hence,  according  to  the  report  of  Sir  J.  W.' 
Bazalgette,  to  York-road,  for  a distance  of  287' 
yards,  there  is  the  rather  severe  inclination  ol 
1 in  34^.  From  York-road,  for  a length  of  37S' 
yards,  the  road  falls  as  1 in  95  to  Pear-Btreet,< 
near  the  New-cut.  The  total  height  of  38  ft.  6 in.,i 
which  is  thus  gained  for  the  headway  cf  the 
bridge,  measures  the  actual  work  done  in  ap-i 
preaching  from  the  south.  But  the  effect  on  a 
horse  of  the  rise,  if  the  gradient  were  of  a' 
uniform  pitch  of  1 in  68,  would  be  only  about 
half  as  much  felt  in  the  limitation  of  load  as  is 
that  of  the  379  yards  at  1 in  34i-.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  to  the  dynamical  obstacle  to  the 
use  of  the  bridge  has  been  added  the  economical 
obstacle  of  the  toll.  With  the  removal  of  the 
latter  we  shall  be  able  pretty  closely  to  esti- 
mate how  mnch  the  scr.ice  of  the  bridge  hasj 
been  interfered  with  by  the  physical,  and  howi 
much  by  the  pecuniary  obstacle. 

This  gradient  of  1 in  34'5,  more  elegantlyl 
expressed  by  Continental  engineers  under  the 
form  ^ = 0'029,  compares  favourably  with  the, 
limiting  gradients  of  all  the  other  Thamesi 
bridges,  with  the  exception  of  Westminster.; 
Thus  while  it  must  limit  tho  load  to  be  drawn' 
over  Waterloo  Bridge,  it  will  not  have  any  effect- 
in  the  way  of  diverting  the  traffic  over  any  otherj 
route.  For  the  crossing  of  Westminster  Bridge! 
the  most  severe  gradient  is  one  of  0 026,  forf 
60  yards  from  Delahay-street  to  King-street.- 
On  the  south  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  occur? 
220  yards  rising  at  0'038.  On  the  south  side  of 
Southwark  Bridge,  there  is  a rise  fur  66  yardar 
of  0'036 ; but  on  the  north  there  i&  the: 


more  formidable  pifccb,  for  an  equal  distance,  of 
!)'0-15.  London  Bridge  itself  has  69  yards  of 
its  south  approach  graded  at  0'037.  Tims  as 
far  as  the  question  of  the  limit  of  load  by  the 
steepness  of  the  maximum  incline  is  concerned, 
Waterloo  Bridge  may  now  compete  with  any 
other  line  that  crosses  the  Thames,  with  the 
solo  exception  of  Westminster,  where  the  lino  of 
approach,  it  must  be  remembered,  runs  almost 
at  right  angles  to  that  which  crosses  the  Strand. 

It  is  only  just  to  a name  that  stands  deservedly 
high, — if  not  as  yet  so  high  as  it  deserves, — in 
the  annals  of  English  engineering,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  these  facts.  Judged  by  che  two  rules  of 
plan  and  of  profile,  or  section,  of  approach,  the 
design  of  Waterloo  Bridge  affords  an  honourable 
testimony  to  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  Kennie. 
The  one  point  in  which  the  structure  is  now 
exposed  to  criticism,  that  of  the  permanent 
durability  of  its  foundations,  is  one  as  to  which 
we  do  not  think  that  any  aspersion  can  be  fairly 
thrown  upon  the  engineer.  The  man  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  whether  for  the  public  or  for  private 
clients,  has  no  right  to  buy  his  own  immortality 
by  a lavish  outlay  of  that  money.  To  provide 
for  the  visible  future  is  bis  first  duty.  But 
when  the  question  is  not  that  of  the  visible  or 
immediate,  but  that  of  the  distant  or  contingent 
future,  the  case  is  different.  It  is  like  a ques- 
tion of  insurance.  There  are  natural  limits  to 
this  kind  of  foresight.  We  can  now  wish  that 
the  foundations  of  Waterloo  Bridge  had  been 
laid  10  ft.  lower  than  is  actually  the  case.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  our  children  will 
have  reason  to  wish  that  the  level  of  the  base- 
ment of  the  Palace  at  Westminster  had  been 
laid  10  ft.  higher  than  is  actually  the  case.  But 
what  would  have  been  said  sixty  or  even  forty 
years  ago,  if  Eennieor  if  Barry  had  proposed  such 
enormous  additions  to  the  estimates  they  pre- 
pared, as  would  have  been  involved  by  the  extra 
work  ? Had  they  said,  “ There  is  reason  to 
anticipate  that  the  tidal  action  of  the  Thames 
will  increase,  year  after  year,  and  that  by  1880 
we  must  provide  for  at  least  6 ft.  more  vertical 
range  than  at  present,"  what  would  have  been 
the  reply  ? “ It  will  be  time  enough,”  it  would 

have  been  said,  “ to  provide  against  the  change 
when  it  has  been  shown  to  be  in  actual  opera- 
tion. To  make  the  addition  to  the  present  esti- 
mates  which  would  be  required  for  such  a 
distinct  anticipation  would  be  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  money  sufficient,  if  laid  out  at 
compound  interest,  to  rehnild  the  bridge,  when  the 
uecesslty  should  arise  from  the  gradual  deepen- 
ing of  the  river.” 

Kogarding  Waterloo  Bridge  as  thus  centrally 
situated,  and  horizontally  disposed,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  South  Bank  of  the  Thames,  let  us 
now  look  at  its  probable  future  with  regard  to 
the  northern  lines  of  communication.  There,  it 
will  be  at  once  seen,  there  is  room  for  great 
improvement.  More  than  that,  there  is  en- 
couragement to  effeot  such  improvement. 

Prom  Waterloo  Bridge  to  the  Strand,  a dis- 
tance of  386  ft.,  the  line  of  approach  is  ap- 
proximately level.  Prom  that  point  we  have 
to  suggest  the  formation  of  a new  street,  running 
almost  directly  north,  and  pointing  to  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Station  at  King’s  Cross  ; the 
line  being  so  drawn  on  the  detailed  survey  of 
London  as  to  avoid  interference  with  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  to  which  it  would  open  a most 
direct  and  convenient  access.  This  line  would 
intersect  Holborn  close  to  the  end  of  Queen- 
street.  It  would  open  up  a close  and  poor 
neighbourhood,  and,  form  a natural  line  of  street, 
of  the  utmost  value  as  a thoroughfare.  While 
demanding  a large  capital  for  temporary  use, 
the  ultimate  cost  of  this  lino  of  street  would  not 
ho  excessive,  owing  to  the  great  improvement 
that  it  would  effect  in  the  district,  and  to  the 
great  value  of  the  new  frontages.  The  dis- 
tance is  almost  exactly  1,000  yards.  The  ascent 
may  be  taken  at  0 025,  or  1 in  40  for  about 
'100  yards.  -This  compares  very  favourably  with 
the  gradients  of  0'031  for  387  yards  (taking  the 
mean  rise)  of  St.  James’s-street,  of  0’029  for 
390  yards  in  Regent-streefc,  and  of  0’027  for 
353  yards  up  the  Haymarket.  In  the  first  of 
these  lines,  moreover,  there  is  a maximum  por- 
tion  of  0-043,  in  the  second,  one  of  0 039,  and  in 
the  third,  one  also  of  0 029.  Over  the  now  line 
from  the  Strand  to  Holbora  the  mean  gradient  of 
0-025  might  bo  made  continnous,  so  that  in  the 
facilities  offered  to  the  horses,  no  less  than  in 
the  direct  saving  of  distance,  this  new  road 
would  offer  a great  boon  to  the  traffic  of  London. 

The  new  centre  of  traffic  that  would  be  thus 
formed  would  depend  for  its  exact  location  on 


the  two  conditions  of  a straight  line  being 
maintained  from  the  point  where  the  centre  line 
of  Waterloo  Bridge  strikes  the  Strand,  and  of 
the  clearance  to  be  left  in  passing  Drury-lane 
Theatre.  We  do  not  profess  to  fix  the  spot  to  a 
few  yards,  but  it  will  evidently  be  not  far  from 
the  intersection  of  King-street  with  Holborn. 
At  this  point,  or  at  the  intersection  of  the  street 
loading  along  the  north  side  of  Red  Lion-square, 
we  propose  to  pause.  From  the  spot  thus  deter- 
mined a straight  and  open  line  of  street  leads 
to  the  Euston  Station.  The  increase  of  traffic 
for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
would  no  doubt  be  best  accommodated  by  a 
police  regulation  to  the  effect  that  carriages 
L-om  Holborn  to  Euston  should  take  the  line 
of  King-street,  Southampton-row,  Woburn- 
place,  and  Tavistock-street,  while  carriages 
proceeding  from  Easton  to  Holborn  should  take 
the  line  of  Bedford-placo,  or  that  of  Montague- 
street.  By  this  plan  a complete  and  unexcep- 
tionable line  of  communication  from  the  Water- 
loo Station  on  the  south,  to  the  Euston  Station 
on  the  north,  would  be  established.  The  demo- 
lition necessary  would  be  reduced  to  a minimum, 
covering  only  a length  of  some  1,000  yards. 
The  general  convenience  of  the  north  and  south 
traffic  would  be  consulted,  and  that  in  a degree 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  improve.  The 
main  point  to  be  cared  for  would  be  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  crossing  of  the  two  lines  of  traffic 
at  the  Strand  and  at  Holborn.  The  levels  do 
not  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  project  of 
providing  crossings  by  bridges.  Loop  lines,  and 
divorsious  of  the  up  and  down  traffic,  so  as 
rather  to  darn  in  with  the  course  of  crossing 
vehicles  than  directly  to  run  athwart  it,  is  an 
arrangement  long  since  pointed  out  in  the 
Builder  as  one  that  would  by-and-by  become 
absolutely  necessary  whenever  two  main  lines 
of  Metropolitan  traffic  crossed  on  a level  ; and 
the  arrangement  of  this  nature,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Hue  from  Blackfriars  Bridge  a little  to  the 
east,  would  be  the  only  point  in  the  new  route 
domanding  unusual  care  on  the  part  of  the 
surveyor. 

We  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  stop  at 
Holborn,  from  economical  reasons.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  see  how  far  the  estimate  that  the 
construction  of  a thoroughly  good  line  of  street, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  plan  and  section 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  so  unusually  favoura- 
ble, would  recoup  the  authorities  for  the  pur- 
chase and  demolition  of  the  low-class  property 
to  be  pierced,  would  be  verified,  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  remainder  of  the  line  to  the 
Great  Northern  and  Midland  stations.  It  is 
even  possible  that  the  latter  companies  would 
contribute  towards  the  formation  of  a line  of 
approach  which  should  rival  that  on  which 
Robert  Stephenson  had  his  eye  when  he  selected 
Drummond-street  as  the  terminus  for  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway.  It  is  well,  in  passing, 
to  bear  a tribute  to  the  foresight,  in  this  respect, 
of  that  great  engineer.  When  the  London  and 
Bircnicgham  Railway  Company  went  to  Parlia- 
meut,  in  1835,  for  an  extension  of  their  line  from 
Camden-town,  the  question  of  expense  was  re- 
garded with  much  more  anxiety  than  has,  un- 
fortunately,  since  been  the  ca.se.  It  was,  however, 
then  under  contemplation  that  the  Great  Western 
Railway  would  join  with  the  Birmingham  Railway 
at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  and  run  into  a joint  ter- 
minus. With  that  view  land  was  happily  taken, 
and  works  constructed,  for  four  lines  of  rails ; 
an  extravagance  which  has  proved  to  bo  a great 
economy  in  the  long  run.  With  the  prospect  of 
thus  halving  his  outlay,  Mr.  Stephenson  had  twr' 
main  objects  in  view.  One  was  to  select  a 
position  for  a permanent  terminus  at  a spot 
from  which  straight  and  unimpeded  lines  of 
street  should  allow  the  cab  and  carriage  traffic 
most  freely  to  radiate  from  the  station;  the 
other  was,  of  course,  to  approach  as  near  to  the 
heart  of  London  as  could  bo  done  without  demo- 
lition of  house  property  to  any  great  extent. 
This  latter  condition  was,  in  1834  and  1835, 
regarded  as  much  more  important  than  it  is 
at  present;  not  only  because  directors  wore 
afraid  of  the  vast  expenditure  with  which  they 
have  since  become  familiar,  but  also  because 
Parliamentary  opposition,  on  the  part  of  owners 
and  occupiers,  was  then  much  more  formidable 
than  is  now  the  case.  The  enormous  aggregation 
of  the  capital  of  the  great  railway  companies 
has  invested  them  with  a power  to  go  where 
they  think  fit,  of  which  no  one  dreamed  as 
possible  forty-four  years  ago. 

These  conditions  were  so  unusually  fulfilled  by 
the  position  of  Drummond-street,  that  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Stephenson  was  naturally  determined  by 


them,  with  hardly  any  room  for  hesitation.  It 
so  happened  that  fields,  market  gardens,  and 
the  territory  of  a great  milk-yard,  occupied 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Euston  exten- 
sion ; and  that  one  or  two  houses  only  had  to 
be  pulled  down,  at  the  crossings  of  Park-street 
and  of  the  Hampstead-road.  Mr.  Stephenson, 
indeed,  has  been  heard  to  say  : — “ What  a magni- 
ficent  site  Euston-square  would  be  for  our 
station,  if  we  could  hope  to  buy  it ;”  but  this 
matter  was  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
seriously  on  the  tapia.  Drummond  - street 
formed,  in  1834,  the  boundary  of  building  in 
this  part  of  London ; and  at  Drummond-street, 
therefore,  the  terminus  was  fixed.  So  much  did 
the  considerations  of  respect  for  the  metro- 
politan roads,  and  the  actual  state  of  building 
property  in  London,  take  precedence  of  those  of 
the  formation  of  the  best  engineering  line,  that 
two  inclined  planes,  of  the  then  unusual  severity 
of  one  in  seventy-five  and  one  in  sixty.sii,  were 
adopted  in  order  to  minimise  the  interference  of 
the  crossing  of  Park-street  and  of  the  Hamp- 
stead-road  by  the  new  line  with  the  roadway 
levels.  And  this  involved  the  use  of  a rope, 
worked  by  an  engine  at  Camden  Town,  for  the 
haulage  of  the  trains  from  Euston  Station,  in 
the  condition  of  the  locomotive  in  1834-1836. 

The  question  of  the  best  position  for  a central 
metropolitan  station  is  one  which  has  never 
been  thoroughly  faced  by  any  one  of  our  great 
engineers.  The  Great  Western  Station  was  at 
first  only  intended  to  bo  temporary;  and  Mr. 
Brunei  contemplated  other  lines  into  London, 
when  the  difference  that  arose  as  to  gauge  led 
to  the  breaking-off  the  negotiations  for  the  joint 
Euston  Station.  The  London  and  Southampton 
Railway  halted  for  a long  time  at  Vauxhall  before 
it  pushed  on,  through  a comparatively  poor  dis- 
trict,  to  its  not  very  central  station  at  Waterloo. 
The  King’s-cross  and  St.  Pancras  stations  were 
of  much  later  date,  and  in  a position  that  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a pis  aller.  The  Great  Eastern 
station  was  as  much  out  of  the  running,  in 
position,  as  was  every  other  feature  of  that 
wretchedly  mismanaged  line,  which  fell  into  bad 
hands  from  the  beginning.  The  position  of  tho 
Brighton  and  South-Eastern  stations  might  have 
been  much  bettor  adapted  for  the  ultimate  con- 
venience  of  the  public  if  it  had  been  always 
considered  that  the  Thames  must,  sooner  or 
later,  bo  bridged  for  railway  service. 

As  to  whether  at  any  future  time  a central 
station  for  London  will  be  constructed  at  tho 
joint  cost  of  the  nine  great  radiating  railways 
we  do  not,  at  the  present  time,  wish  to  express 
any  opinion.  So  much  has  been  done  in  thebit- 
by.bit,  hand-to-mouth  system  of  extensions,  and 
junctions,  and  makeshifts,  that  less  imperative 
call  for  such  a station  now  exists  than  at  one 
time  appeared  to  be  urgent.  Bub  our  present 
business  is  not  with  the  work  of  the  railway 
engineers,  but  with  that  of  the  surveyors  of  the 
metropolis.  The  great  stations  being  where 
they  are,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  provide 
for  such  direct  and  ready  access  being  given  to 
them  as  may  at  once  serve  the  needs  of  the 
travelling  public,  and  so  adapt  themsolves  to 
the  stratigraphy  of  London  as  to  adorn  and 
improve  the  metropolis  however  the  railway 
companies  may  now  or  hereafter  endeavour  to 
convoy  the  local  traffic  over  their  own  lines,  and 
to  interlink  their  termini  one  with  another. 

With  these  views,  we  not  only  venture  to 
point  out  the  new  link  in  the  Waterloo  and 
Euston  line  of  street  as  one  that  is  extremely 
desirable,  but  to  hint  that,  sooner  or  later,  it 
will  appear  to  be  absolutely  essential.  And  we 
confess  that  we  think  it  of  no  small  importance 
to  the  architectural  beauty  of  London  that  such 
a work  should  bo  thoroughly  done — done  as  a 
whole,  and  done  as  a noble  straight  lino  of 
street,  and  not  unsatisfactorily  cobbled  up  by 
pulling  down  an  alley  here,  cutting  off  a comer 
there,  taking  down  half  of  a street  in  another 
place,  and  thus  making  the  needed  line  re- 
semble that  taken  by  a darning  needle  through 
a stocking,  instead  of  that  taken  by  an  arrow 
through  the  air. 

For  the  continuation  of  this  line  from  Holborn 
to  King's-cross  much  the  same  arguments  as 
those  already  used  will  apply,  although  in  a less 
urgent  degree.  All  that  we  at  present  recom- 
mend as  a sine  qwi  non  is,  that  the  southern 
point  of  the  line  be  so  laid  out  as  to  allow  of  its 
prolongation  at  a future  time  without  impedi- 
ment.  As  to  this,  as  Drury-lane  Theatre  is  a 
determining  point  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Hue,  so  is  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  the 
northern.  We  have  to  avoid  the  destruction  or 
the  injury  of  these  two  important  buildings. 
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Jadging  from  the  maps  at  hand,  tiiere  is  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  object,  so  only 
that  it  be  kept  in  view  from  the  first.  Were 
there  a question  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
a lino  of  direct  southern  access  to  the  London 
and  North-Western  and  to  the  Midland  and 
Great  Northern  lines,  the  matter  might  be 
more  complicated  than  we  think  it  really  i.s. 
The  piercing  of  a new  street,  however  desirable 
it  may  be  iu  a traffic  or  in  a sanitary  point  of 
■view,  is  a serious  matter.  It  involves  great 
outlay;  and,  even  if  that  be  fully  justified,  it 
involves  a degree  of  interference  with  the  con- 
venience of  the  householdei’S  and  tenants  wliich 
should  never  be  rashly  undertaken.  Were  the 
question  simply  that  of  the  true  line  to  the  three 
northern  stations,  it  would  bo  one  of  more  imme- 
diate magnitude,  as  well  as  of  more  difficulty, 
than  that  which  we  have  ventured  to  raise. 
As  it  is,  the  fact  that  the  foresight  of  Mr. 
Stephenson  has  provided  a mile  of  straight  and 
open  street,  out  of  the  2,800  yards  that  separate 
Easton  Station  from  the  Strand,  will  now  have 
its  proper  weight.  The  Gray’s-inn  line  is  that 
which  naturally  serves  for  the  southward  traffic 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Midland  Stations. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  attracting  traffic  to 
those  lines,  instead  of  to  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  may  lament  that  such  is  the  case,  or 
may  direct  their  energies  to  an  improvement  of 
that  line.  Sooner  or  later,  no  doubt,  such  an 
improvement  will  be  effected.  But  it  -ivill  be 
costly.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  it  will  be 
self-supporting  or  remunerative  at  all  iu  the 
degree  that  such  advantages  may  be  predicated 
for  the  new  Holborn  and  Strand  line  of  con- 
nexion. The  case  is  one  in  which,  long  after  his 
death,  the  patient  study  given  by  a professional 
man  to  the  main  interests  of  his  clients,  bears 
rich  and  permanent  fruit.  It  has  needed  the 
removal  of  that  petty,  irritating,  strangling 
charge  which  has  hitherto  reduced  the  great 
work  of  Kennie  to  the  rank  of  a noble  monu- 
ment, rather  than  that  of  a chief  convenience 
of  the  metropolis,  to  bring  out  in  its  full  light 
the  fitness  of  the  point  selected  for  the  terminus 
of  his  line  by  the  clear  intelligence  of  Robert 
Stephenson. 

It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  on  the  4th  instant,  that 
the  cost  of  purchasing  Waterloo  Bridge  had 
been  475,000^.,  and  that  of  the  foot-bridge  at 
Charing-cross  the  immensely  disproportionate 
figure  of  98,540i.  The  original  cost  of  the  former 
bridge  was  565,0001. ; that  of  the  approaches, 
besides  the  land  and  buildings,  112,0001.  Land, 
buildings,  and  contingences  amounted  to 
373,0001.,  making  a total  of  1,050,0001.  The 
bridge  was  opened  with  great  ceremony  by  the 
Prince  Regent  on  the  15th  of  June,  1817. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Every  one  who  thinks,  as  we  do,  that  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  architectural  profession 
that  they  should  bo  as  closely  as  possible  related 
to  a central  representative  body,  and  that  the 
Institute  should  become  de  facto  the  representa- 
tive of  the  profession  throughout  the  country, 
will  attach  some  importance  to  the  suggestion 
■we  have  to  make  in  regard  to  giving  increased 
facilities  to  members  not  residing  in  London  to 
take  their  part  in  the  concerns  and  business  of 
the  Institute.  We  use  advisedly  the  round- 
about  phrase  “ members  not  residing  in  London,” 
because  the  recognition  of  any  distinction  be- 
tween “town”  and  “country”  members  has 
been  abolished  in  the  late  alteration  of  the  bye- 
laws, and  within  five  minutes  of  the  passing  of 
the  said  byc-law  we  remember  that  a non-resi- 
dent member  took  exception  to  the  expression, 
pointing  out  to  the  president  on  the  occasion 
that  ho  had  no  right  to  refer  to  him  (the 
speaker)  as  a “country  member.”  Let  the 
susceptibilities  of  non-resident  members,  there- 
fore,  be  duly  considered,  and  obno-xious  dis- 
tinctions no  longer  remembered  now  that  they 
are  officially  done  away  with,  and  that  demands 
on  the  pockets  of  all  members  of  the  Institute, 
whether  residing  in  London,  Cyprus,  or  Tim- 
buctoo,  are  equalised,  and  their  locus  standi, 
therefore,  rendered  in  every  respect  theoretically 
alike. 

But  then  it  is,  in  one  sense,  theoretically  only. 
With  the  best  and  most  liberal  intentions,  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  cannot  (in  the  present 
state  of  architectural  science)  abolish  distance. 
Even  if  they  could  do  as  some  specially  virtuous 
railway  companies  do  when  their  annual  meeting 
comes  round,  issue  free  passes  by  rail  to  all 


shareholders  in  the  concern,  they  could  not  at 
the  same  time  provide  that  a member  busily  at 
work  in  a distant  county  should  have  time  to 
come  up  and  vote  on  some  question  of  pro- 
fessional practice,  or  of  Institute  politics,  which 
may  seem  to  him  of  considerable  consequence. 
And  as  non-resident  members  have  all  been 
raised  to  the  pilvilege  of  paying  the  same  as 
resident  members, — and  wisely  so,  we  think,  as 
it  removed  some  difficult  questions  of  precedence 
and  put  all  members  on  the  same  footing  in 
regard  to  their  interest  and  influence  in  the  Insti- 
tute affairs, — every  effort  should  bemade  to  give 
them  all  the  same  facility  in  taking  part  iu  its 
management.  And  on  this  groiind  we  recom- 
mend strongly  the  adoption  of  a suggestion 
which  we  believe  has  been  unofficially  mentioned, 
that  of  allowing  members  residing  more  than 
a certain  distance  from  London  to  vote  by  letter 
on  any  question  of  which  previous  notice  has 
been  given.  The  limit  of  distance  should  be 
such  as  renders  it  impossible  to  come  into  town 
to  a meeting  and  go  back  the  same  night. 

A little  arrangement  and  discussion  of  details 
would  he  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  get  it  to  work 
all  right  and  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  all 
parties ; but  we  cannot  imagine  that  there 
could  be  any  difficulty  wortli  speaking  of  in 
making  the  arrangement,  and  we  must  regard  it 
as  highly  important,  if  the  Institute  is  really  to 
take  its  proper  place  as  the  organising  and 
representative  body  of  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
fession in  England,  that  all  professional  mem- 
bers should  have  the  facility  of  voting  on  ques- 
tions in  which  they  may  feel  interested,  without 
the  expense  of  time  and  cash  incurred  in  a 
journey  to  Town  for  the  purpose.  Unless  such 
an  arrangement  is  made,  we  feel  strongly  that 
there  never  will  be  that  real  equality  between 
resident  and  non-resident  members  which  the 
alteration  of  the  bye-laws  contemplated;  and 
the  members  living  in  the  country  will  natu- 
rally feel  that  while  they  are  paying  as  much 
for  membership  as  the  London  men,  the  latter 
will,  from  being  always  on  the  spot,  have  really 
a most  disproportionate  power  of  managing 
thiogs  their  own  way,  if  they  have  any  tempta- 
tion to  exercise  it.  One  or  two  country  members 
we  know  resigned  on  their  subscription  being 
raised  (it  was  only  ene  or  two,  we  believe,  or 
perhaps  only  one),  which  we  hold  to  have  been 
a decided  mistake;  for  the  alteration,  along 
with  all  the  others  that  have  been  made,  was 
made  entirely  in  what  were  believed  to  be  the 
interests  of  the  profession  at  large  as  repre- 
sented in  the  ranks  of  the  Institute;  but  it  is 
certainly  [desirable  to  remove  every  feature  in 
the  working  of  the  Couduit-street  meetings 
which  can  leave  the  impression  that  some  among 
the  members  would  necessarily  have  an  advan- 
tage  over  the  others  in  influencing  the  conduct 
and  decisions  of  the  meetings. 

Another  point  "which  we  consider  of  great 
consequence  to  the  continued,  or  rather  to  the 
increased,  success  of  the  ordinary  meetings  (for 
we  suppose  no  one  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
mere  continuance  of  the  rather  insufficient  and 
languid  attendance  which  has  been  the  usual 
average  at  the  meetings),  is  the  repeal  of  the 
very  ill-advised  regulation  which  places  the 
paper  for  the  evening  at  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  relegates  the  discussion  till  the 
next  meeting.  On  this  point  we  have  before 
spoken  strongly,  and  we  have  some  reason  to 
think  that  the  authorities  are  beginning  to  see 
the  matter  in  the  same  light : certainly  the 
exodus  of  half  the  audience  ou  one  or  two 
occasions  before  the  paper  was  read  ought  to 
have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  arrangement.  We  say  the  natural 
consequence,  because  it  is  almost  inevitable  iu 
such  a case  that  one  portion  of  those  who  attend 
come  to  hear  or  join  in  the  discussion  on  the 
old  paper,  and  another  portion  to  hear  the  new 
one  read.  There  are  so  many  different  kinds 
of  subjects  to  be  treated  iu  relation  to  architec- 
ture, that  it  is  inevitable  that  some  should 
interest  one  class  of  members  more  than  another : 
consequently,  under  the  new  system  there  must 
always  be  a double  element  in  the  audience,  to 
each  of  which  only  half  the  evening’s  proceed- 
ings is  of  particular  interest.  The  result 
naturally  is  that  some  drop  in  in  time  to  hear 
the  paper,  and  that  others  who  have  heard 
the  discussion,  and  are  not  interested  in 
the  subject  of  the  paper,  are  disposed  to 
leave  without  hearing  it,  and  hence  that 
indecorous  stampede,  not  very  consoling  to 
the  reader  of  the  paper,  wffich  has  been 
seen  to  take  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
evening,  in  spite  of  rather  pathetic  remon- 


strances  from  the  chair.  The  thing  is  utterly 
illogical.  Mr.  Chasuble  has  promised,  wo  will 
say,  a paper  on  the  decorations  of  St.  Minimus 
the  Martyr,  and  he  finds  the  room  full  of  gentle, 
men  more  or  less  known  to  fame  in  connexion 
with  their  theories  or  experience  in  the  trapping 
of  water-closets.  They  do  not,  as  be  too  well 
knows,  care  a brass  farthing  for  St.  Minimus - 
they  are  all  intent  on  refuting  the  erroneous 
and  dangerous  views  propounded  at  the  last 
meeting  by  Mr.  Syphon,  in  his  paper  on  house- 
drainage.  A dozen  people,  all  with  equalljj 
strong  belief  in  so  many  different  systems  of 
trapping,  carry  on  the  contest  over  the  dead 
body  of  Mr.  Syphon’s  paper  "with  increasing 
interest;  always  when  time  is  called  a new 
speaker  has  something  which  he  must  say  ; and 
then  Mr.  Syphon  has  the  right  of  reply,  and 
after  he  is  warned  that  it  is  really  time  to  close, 
he  pathetically  begs  for  just  ten  minutes  more 
in  which  to  demolish  his  adversaries;  which  ten, 
of  course,  expand  to  twenty.  Finally  the  vota- 
ries of  sewage  drain  off  in  a body,  and  Mr. 
Chasuble,  feeling  very  decidedly  “ trapped,” 
presides  over  the  apotheosis  of  St.  Minimus 
before  a greatly  diminished  and  yawning 
audience.  And  that  is  exactly  what  is  sure  to 
happen  in  five  cases  out  of  six.  Whereas  when 
the  paper  of  the  evening  takes  the  principal 
place  iu  the  programme  (as  it  does  at  all  other 
meetings  of  the  kind  that  wo  ever  heard  of), ' 
and  is  discussed  tout  de  suite,  the  meeting  is 
composed  of  the  people  who  are  all  interested  in 
that  subject,  and  are  prepared  to  give  proper 
attention  to  it.  As  to  the  idea  of  giving  in-  i 
creased  value  to  the  discussion  by  postponing  : 
it  for  a fortnight,  we  have  not  yet  heard  or 
seen  a report  of  a single  discussion  which  in- 
eluded  anything  that  might  not  have  been  said 
without  any  elaborate  preparation;  nor  do  we 
believe  any  one  gives  the  subject  special  study 
daring  the  intervening  fortnight.  People  are 
much  more  likely  to  discuss  a subject  with 
interest  and  vivacity  when  it  is  just  fresh  iu 
their  minds;  and  the  opportunity  of  looking  up 
the  subject  specially  would  be  fully  provided 
for  by  giving,  in  the  circular  announcing  the 
paper,  a brief  statement  of  the  points  to  bo 
touched  upon,  and  the  line  which  the  lecturer 
means  to  take.  This  has  been  already  done  in 
some  cases,  but  with  a little  assistance  from  the 
intending  reader  of  the  paper  it  might  be  done 
rather  more  fully,  and  then  every  necessary  aid 
would  bo  given  to  promoting  a useful  and  prac- 
tical discussion. 

There  is  one  other  point  we  may  touch  upon,  i 
one  in  regard  to  which  a great  many  remarks  of  i 
discontent  have  reached  us,  viz.,  the  habitual  i 
monopoly  of  the  discussions  by  a few  members, 
who  seem  expected  always  to  apeak,  and  who  : 
always  dutifully  fulfil  the  expectation  ; some  of  1 
whom  aro  almost  habitually  called  upon  from  i 
the  chair.  The  result  of  this  is,  of  course,  that  ; 
others  who  may  really  have  more  to  say  do  not  ; 
speak  from  a feeling  that  they  are  not  wanted,  , 
and  will  appear  to  be  interlopers.  The  younger  : 
members  think  they  do  not  receive  much  en-  - 
couragement  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  , 
and  the  consequence  is  that  things  in  general  1 
get  into  a groove,  which  is  on  many  grounds  ? 
undesirable. 


QDEENSFERRT  AND  INCHGARVIE. 

On  Monday,  September  30th,  1878,  Mrs. 
Bouch,  wife  of  the  well-known  engineer,  in  the 
presence  of  a small  company  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen  who  bad  braved  a rain-ebarged  north- 
easter  and  a rough  sea,  laid  on  the  rocky  islet  . 
of  Inchgarvie  the  foundation-stone  of  a bridge, 
which  it  has  been  stated  will  no  doubt  in  due  time  ; 
assert  itself  as  the  greatest  engineering  enter- 
prise of  the  day.  By  means  of  this  bridge  the 
passage  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  that  is,  , 
between  North  Queensferry  and  South  Queens- 
ferry,  will  be  accomplished  in  a couple  of 
minutes. 

Of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  summer  pilgrims  ; 
who  wend  their  way  “ over  the  Border”  to  the 
glens  and  mountains  of  the  North,  only  a few 
know  anything  concerning  the  islet  of  Inch- 
garvie,  ■which  is  almost  midway  between  the  > 
two  Ferries.  The  reason  of  this  ignorance  is 
that  the  route  is  far  from  agreeable.  The  ' 
drive  from  Edinburgh  to  the  Southferry  is,  , 
weather  being  favourable,  most  delightful,  but 
on  arriving  there  the  horrors  of  the  middle  i 
passage  have  to  be  encountered  on  board  of  a 
little  tubby  steamboat,  or  a pinnace  that  is 
greatly  given  to  shipping  as  much  water  as  i 
possible. 
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This  ferry,  so  much  fallen  into  disuse,  “has 
seen  better  days.”  Previously  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  ferry  and  all  the  fees  connected  with 
it  belonged,  by  right  of  office,  to  the  Abbot  of 
Dunfermline  ; but  when  mutterings  of  a coming 
change,  political  and  religious,  were  heard 
throughout  the  land,  the  Abbot  prudently  dis- 
posed of  bis  rights  to  a joint-stock  company, — 
perhaps  the  first  transaction  in  shareholding 
business  known  in  Scotland.  Tho  Abbot  was 
anxious  to  raise  money,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  fearful  lest  he  might  be  deprived  of  his 
property,  so  he  precipitately  ordered  an  agent 
to  dispose  of  the  ferry  to  one  or  more  persons, 
according  as  he  should  be  able  to  raise  money 
to  satisfy  his  employer.  The  amount  of  money 
asked  or  obtained  is  not  stated.  According  to 
the  late  Robert  Chambers,  the  agent  divided  the 
ferry  into  sixteen  shares.  The  project  was  im- 
mediately successful.  The  agent  continued  to 
sell  as  he  found  persons  willing  to  bay;  and, 
scandalous  to  relate,  there  is  evidence  still  in 
existence  that  he  actually  sold  eighteen  six- 
teenth shares  of  the  Queonsferry  passage. 
Three  centuries  pass  away.  “ It  was  early  on 
a fine  summer’s  day,  near  tho  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  a young  man  of 
genteel  appearance,  journeying  towards  the 
north-east  of  Scotland,  provided  himself  with  a 
ticket  in  one  of  those  public  carriages  which 
travel  between  Edinburgh  and  the  Queensferry, 
at  which  place,  as  the  name  implies,  there  is  a 
passage-boat  for  crossing  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
The  coach  was  calculated  to  carry  six  regular 
passengers,  besides  such  interlopers  as  the 
<K)achman  could  pick  up  by  the  way.”  Al! 
readers  of  “The  Antiquary”  will  recognise  the 
above  quotation,  and  will  recall  the  indignation 
of  lloiikbarus  at  the  non-appearance  of  the 
vehicle  at  the  starting  time  and  place. 
“ Woman,”  said  he  (addressing  the  old  dame 
who  dispensed  the  tickets),  “ is  that  advertise- 
ment thine  ? ” showing  a bit  of  crumpled  printed 
paper.  “ Does  it  not  set  forth  that,  God  willing,  as 
you  hypocritically  express  it,  the  Hawes  Fly,  or 
Queensferry  Diligence,  would  set  forth  to-day 
at  twelve  o’clock  ? ....  Is  this  base  annuncia- 
tion a mere  swindle  on  the  incautious,  to  be- 
gnile  them  of  their  time,  their  patience,  and 
three  shillings  sterling  money  of  this  realm  ?” 
The  strife  of  tongues  comes  to  an  end,  by  a 
query  on  the  part  of  the  antiquary,  whence 
we  learn  the  ferry  charges.  “ Will  it  hire,  I 
say,  a pinnace,  for  which  alone  the  regular  price 
is  five  shillings  ? ” As  a matter  of  course,  the 
diligence  reaches  the  Ferry  too  late  to  permit  of 
•crossing  till  the  following  day,  and  the  travel- 
lers make  themselves  comfortable  at  the  Hawes 
Inn,  facing  the  South  Perry  pier.  At  this  very 
inn,  on  September  30th,  1878,  did  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  in  storm  and  rain  had  inaugu- 
rated a great  engineering  work,  sit  down  and 
bravely  dine. 

A little  bit  of  Dryasdustism  will,  perhaps,  be 
allowable.  The  royal  burgh  and  sea-passage  of 
Queensferry,  within  nine  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
derived  their  name  from  Margaret,  the  Saxon 
princess,  afterwards  consort  to  Malcolm  Canmore, 
the  Scottish  king,  having  been  driven  ashore  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  a storm  in  her  flight  from 
England  immediately  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. Tradition  points  out  a small  bay  to  the 
west  of  the  north  ferry,  and  which  is  named 
St.  Margaret’s  Hope,  as  the  spot  in  which  her 
little  fleet  found  refuge.  Even  to  this  day  the 
memory  of  good  Queen  Margaret  blossoms 
sweetly  along  the  southern  shore  of  Fife.  After 
hor  death  she  was  interred  before  the  altar  of 
the  Holy  Cross  in  1093.  The  student  of  English 
history  is,  perchance,  better  acquainted  with  the 
sainted  queen’s  danghter,  “ Good  Queen  Maude,” 
wife  of  Henry  I.  of  England. 

luchgarvio  is  the  rocky  islet  on  which  will 
rise  the  central  pier  of  the  two  great  spans  of 
tho  bridge.  As  far  back  as  1818  it  was  pro- 
posed to  throw  a wire  bridge  of  two  arches 
across  the  narrow  strait  at  this  point,  the  central 
pier  to  be  established  on  Inohgarvie.  Shortly 
after  the  Restoration  the  Bass  rock  was  pur- 
chased by  Government  and  converted  into  a 
State  prison, — previously  to  which  purchase  the 
principal  establishment  of  that  nature  in  Scot- 
land was  placed  upon  Inohgarvie.  Among 
many  other  prisoners  of  distinction  who  had 
been  confined  in  it  was  Lord  Home,  who 
signalised  himself  at  Plodden  Field, — 

“ Of  valiant  Gordons  maiw  a one. 

And  many  a stubborn  tfigliJand  man. 

And  many  a rugged  Border  clan 
Witb  Huntley  and  with  Homo,” 

and  fell  a prey  three  years  afterwards  to  the 
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implacable  hate  of  the  Regent  Albany.  When 
Charles  II.  sojourned  in  Scotland,  in  1651, 
he  visited  Inchgarvie,  and  in  connexion  with 
this  visit  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a mile 
distant  from  the  islet  are  the  ruins  of  Rossyth 
Castle,  on  a rocky  promontory  a little  to  the 
west  of  North  Queensferry,  which  was  once  the 
seat  of  that  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Stuart 
from  which  Oliver  Cromwell  was  descended. 
There  is  a tradition  that  as  Cromwell’s  grand- 
mother was  a daughter  of  the  Laird  Rossyth, 
and,  fnrthermore,  was  born  in  the  castle,  the 
Protector  visited  it  when  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood. 


DISFIGURED  STREETS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

Ir  must  often  have  struck  many  thoughtful 
explorers  into  the  mysteries  of  art  and  architec- 
ture at  how  small  a cost,  comparatively,  our 
Loudon  street-ways  and  thoroughfares  could  he 
improved  and  made  to  exhibit  far  more  of  art- 
feeling than  they  now  for  the  most  part  do. 
And  this  might  be  done,  not  only,  or  even  so 
much,  by  additions,  as  by  subtractions  and 
leavings  out.  How  many  things  might  be 
added  may  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ac- 
counts which  every  tourist,  especially  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  brings  back  with  him  of  what 
he  has  seen  in  Continental  cities,  and  how  much 
he  misses  in  returning  to  even  so  huge  and 
wealthy  a city  as  London  ! We  hardly  dare  to 
specify  any  one  desideratum,  or  to  point  to  one 
thing  more  than  to  another  that  is  missed  if  we 
but  look  out  for  it.  Take  the  “ silent  highway  ” 
for  example, — not  quite  so  silent,  by  the  way,  as 
it  used  to  be,  for  the  evidences  of  tho  presence 
and  power  and  noise  of  steam  are  now  never  for 
a moment  absent.  Seek  on  its  shores  for  tho 
gardens  and  palaces  which  you  might  expect  to 
find  in  long  and  imposing  rows.  Here  and  there 
a striking  show,  a house  somewhat  larger  than 
usual,  or  a palace  in  an  nnexpected  spot,  but  a 
continuous  and  systematically-built  row  or  line 
of  houses,  or  palaces,  or  public  buildings,  no- 
where  exists.  The  spirit  of  trade  has  built  up 
the  tall  loopholed  warehouse  where  the  palace 
ought  to  have  stood  ! 

Now  this  all  but  total  absence  of  what  we 
might  naturally  look  for  in  so  conspicuous  and 
notable  a lino  of  way  is  not  a little  remarkable  ; 
and  we  might  then  fancy,  it  being  absent,  that 
a something  of  the  kind  would  bo  found  else- 
where, and  may  be  in  some  other,  perhaps,  oven 
more  accessible  locality ; if  so,  where  is  it  ? 
London  can  boast  of  no  long-drawn-out  line  of 
stone  or  marble  palaces,  churches,  and  public 
buildings.  All  such  lie  scattered  about  and 
away  from  each  other,  and  without  any  sort  of 
connecting  links.  We  have  often  thought,  in  a 
dreamy  way,  of  some  such  line  or  street  of  pala- 
tial structures  in  London  city,  if  only  made  up 
of  what  already  exists,  and  of  the  novelty  of  it. 
A striking  display,  architecturally  looked  at,  it 
would  make  a point  to  aim  at  and  a place  to  go 
to  see.  It  seems  now  a pity  indeed  that  Wren 
had  no  such  chance;  all  his  buildings  lie  scat- 
tered about.  Inigo  Jones  would  seem  to  have 
made  an  attempt  at  it,  but  no  more.  It  is  a 
problem  yet  for  the  future,  like  so  much  else  in 
architecture.  We  allude  herenot  to  the  long  rows 
of  eveuly-built  blocks  of  houses,  all  of  the  same 
pattern,  with  but  street  separations  between 
the  blocks,  but  to  separately-designed  and  built 
houses  or  palaces,  with  spaces  Aext  each 
one  of  them,  each  house  or  palace  being  quite 
distinct  in  character  and  occupation.  Pall  Mall, 
even  as  it  is,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
this  that  exists  at  present,  but  what  there  is  of 
it  is  but  on  one  side  of  the  way. 

But  it  is  not  so  mneh  to  lament  over  what  is  ab- 
sent in  huge  London  that  wo  here  intend  to  speak, 
but  to  say  a word  or  two  on  some  items  that 
are  ever  and  always  present,  and,  we  are  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  say,  on  the  perpetual  increase. 
One  of  them,  and  perhaps  the  chief  one,  is  the 
presence  everywhere,  and  on  all  sides,  right  and 
left,  of  staring  bills  and  advertising  placards, 
covering  at  times  the  whole  front  of  a building, 
the  passages  in  it,  and  all  but  the  very  windows 
themselves,  blotting  out  the  very  daylight  itself. 
These,  as  all  know,  are  everywhere,  and  none 
need  be  told  what  they  are  about,  or  of  the 
sameness  of  the  perpetual  repetitions.  Nay,  so 
fastis  the  present  growth  of  this  mode  of  com- 
municating information,  that  there  are  some 
buildings, — and  public  ones,  too, — that  seem  all 
but  doomed  to  extinction,  as  far  as  their  archi- 
tecture is  concerned,  by  the  pasting  over  them 
of  this  voluminous  printed  matter.  We  might 
mention,  by  way  of  conspicuous  example,  the 
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inner  courtyard  of  no  less  a building  than  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  the  whole  of  the  lower 
half  of  it,  to  the  first-floor  windows,  is  devoted 
to  this  purpose,  and  huge  white  and  coloured 
“ posters”  all  but  cover  the  architecture,  and 
deprive  the  upper  story  of  all  but  a mere  printed 
paper  support  ! Surely  a something  better 
might  be  devised,  and  a more  artistic  and  less 
damaging  mode  of  bill-posting  be  resorted  to. 
The  railway  time-bills  excepted,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  these  have  to  do  with  the  purpose  of 
the  building;  for  we  cannot,  nor  will  not,  sup- 
pose for  a moment  that  the  few  paltry  shillings 
that  these  unsightly  placards  produce  weekly 
can  be  of  moment  to  the  citizens  of  tho  largest 
and  wealthiest  city  in  the  whole  world.  If  any 
curious  reader  should  doubt,  let  him  but  stand 
for  a few  moments  under  the  painted  arcade  of 
the  Exchange,  and  look  for  tho  supports  of  the 
upper  stonework,  not  yet  paper  covered,  and  ho 
will  see  how  much  is  lost  to  architecture  by  this 
poor  way  of  doing  things.  Tho  Royal  Exchange, 
be  it  noted,  has  quite  a history,  and  is  a typical 
public  building,  and  is  surely  worth  a little 
artistic  looking  to,  if  worth  any  care  at  all. 

We  have  thus  cited  more  particularly  tho 
Royal  Exchange,  because  so  conspicuous,  and 
seen  by  all  the  world,  but  not  because  it  is  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind ; far  from  it,  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  enter  a public  building 
wherein  these  posters, — many  feet  high,  some- 
times,— and  railway  time-tables,  do  not  all  but 
hide  the  lower  portion  of  the  building,  and  creep 
up  tho  staircases.  No  architecture,  however 
carefully  worked  out  in  detail,  or  elaborate  in 
“ ornament,”  can  stand  against  this  paper  and 
huge  printing  display,  and  it  is  a pity  that 
a something  else  and  better,  and  less  obtrusive, 
cannot  be  devised  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  it, 
if,  indeed,  it  be  necessary.  Noelement  in  archi- 
tecture is  so  needed  as  a sense  in  it  of  repose, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  what  the  effect  of 
such  additions  to  it  must  needs  be. 

Mighty  London,  without  its  miles  upon  miles 
of  “ posters,”  would  hardly  be  known  or  know 
itself.  There  may  be,  indeed,  no  help  for  this  ; 
but  that  its  art  and  architectuye  suffer,  and 
suffer  a good  deal,  from  it,  there  cau  he  no  doubt 
for  a moment.  Indeed, — and  tho  subject  might 
bo  pursued  into  details, — there  is  nothing  which 
seems  more  to  put  out  art  in  an  object,  whatever 
it  be,  than  huge,  loud,  and  awkward  printing, 
and  displayed  lettering  and  figures.  Any 
popular  collection  will  evidence  this,  and  we 
could  point  to  many  objects  where  the  eye  is 
sadly  distracted  by  the  efforts  made  to  convey 
information  in  huge  unsightly  lettering,  and 
on  labels  at  times  fully  as  big  as  the  objects 
they  profess  to  tell  the  date  and  the  style  and 
the  ownership  of.  In  antique  days,  when  things 
were  so  different  to  what  they  now  are,  this 
lettering  and  writing  was  quite  an  art,  and  a 
fine  art  in  itself ; and  even  in  remote  and  out- 
of-the-way  places,  as  told  us  by  Sir  Charles 
Fellowes,  no  small  skill  and  artistic  power  was 
displayed  in  the  inscriptions  to  be  found  every- 
where,  and  incised  in  the  stone  or  marble, — ’an 
all  but  lost  art,  yet  one  that  it  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  revive.  It  would  certainly 
be  a new  thing  in  architecture  now-a-days,  in 
whatever  style  the  architecture  might  happen 
to  be,  to  see  the  plain  wall  surfaces  of  it  covered 
with  incised  inscriptions  as  artisticalhj  thought 
out  and  executed  as  those  yet  to  be  found  in  old 
Assyria,  Egypt,  or  Greece  ! 

Tliere  is  yet  another  item  in  the  “ progress” 
of  London  improvements  which  it  is  strange 
has  not  excited  a little  at  least  of  architectural 
anger.  We  allude  to  the  ever-increasing  number 
and  size  of  the  visible  telegraphic  wires  which 
run  from  house  to  house,  from  building  to  build- 
ing, and  from  street  to  street,  all  over  London. 
Indeed,  so  many  and  conspicuous  are  these,  and 
so  fast  are  they  being  added  to,  that  we  seem  in 
some  places  to  be  covered  by  a huge  wire  net- 
work. This,  too,  may  be  an  imaginary  evil,  but 
it  is  a pity  that  some  other  mode  of  electric  wire 
communication  cannot  be  readily  devised,  as 
it  certainly  would  be  did  but  the  art  leanings 
and  feelings  of  the  public  mind  demand  it.  The 
church  steeples  and  church  towers  have  been,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  eagerly  seized  on 
as  convenient  and  strongly-bnilt  posts  to  hold 
the  wires,  together  with  a whole  apparatus  of 
holdfasts  and  ties  of  different  kinds,  and  none 
need  to  be  told,  who  have  noticed  them,  how 
much  they  disfigure  the  structures  to  which  they 
are  fastened, — a dozen  in  a I’ow  sometimes.  A 
necessity,  as  we  have  said,  this  may  be,  but  it 
serves  to  show  how  art  and  architecture  must 
need  give  way  when  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
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the  all-dominating  spirit  of  trade  and  business, 
demand  a new  arrangement  of  things. 

We  have  thus  ventured  to  name  one  or  two 
eyesores  the  omission  of  which  might  go  to 
help  to  improve  our  town  arrangements  and 
architecture.  To  many,  perchance,  they  may 
appear  at  first  glance  trivial ; but  they  are  not 
so.  They  take  up  more  of  daily  attention  than 
many  might  think,  and,  without  doubt,  do  much 
to  put  the  art,  and  certainly  the  architecture,  of 
London  out  of  countenance.  An  ideal  street 
of  London  houses,  public  buildings,  churches, 
and  other  buildings  which  the  future  may  have 
in  store,  of  the  very  best  of  materials  and  of  the 
very  best  and  most  careful  workmanship,  and 
full  of  the  best  of  decorative  and  sculptured 
details,  would  be  all  but  lost  and  put  out  of 
sight  by  the  posters  and  printed  bills  and  time- 
tables, et  hoc  genus  omne,  and  the  very  finest  of 
outlines,  by  the  most  careful  of  designers, 
marred  by  being  tied  up  by  a network  of 
copper  wii'es,  however  useful  their  purpose.  So 
much  is  said  on  all  sides,  and  being  done,  too, 
for  the  education  of  the  public  in  matters 
artistic,  and  to  cultivate  what  is  termed  the 
“ eye  ” to  the  beauty  of  form,  proportion,  colour, 
harmony  of  arrangement,  and  so  on,  that  it 
would  seem  a little  strange  that  such  incon- 
gruities and  unsightly  additions  should  be  borne 
with  as  they  are.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to 
mend;  so  that  wo  would  hope  in  the  future  to 
see  a something  better,  not  only  hero,  but  in 
many  other  little  matters  of  detail,  which  sadly 
perplex  very  many  who  are  striving  for  an  art 
iaflueuce  in  all  common  things  about  us. 


EDINBURGH. 

All  Saints  Ciiuacii,  Brougham-street,  may  be 
considered  the  St.  Alban’s  of  Edinburgh.  It  is, 
wo  believe,  the  only  church  in  the  oity  id  which 
Mr.  Mackonoebie  has  officiated,  and  ritualism 
is  here  carried  to  its  fullest  stretch.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  church,  and  having  a frontage 
to  Glen-street,  there  is  a group  of  buildings, 
including  a mission-house,  schools,  home  for 
the  aged,  and  a hall  capable  of  accommodating 
about  GOO  persons.  The  group  has  now  been 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  a parsonage  which 
is  in  course  of  being  roofed  in.  It  occupies  a 
site  facing  Brongham-street  to  the  north-west 
of  the  church,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
the  narthex.  It  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Anderson,  architect,  and  groups  effec- 
tively with  the  church.  The  west  elevation 
consists  of  a gable  of  three  stories  and  an  attic; 
the  windows  on  each  flat  are  lintelled,  and  of 
two  lights,  but  the  attic  window  in  the  gable 
is  pointed,  and  has  a label  moulding  and  shafts 
with  caps  on  the  ingoings;  this  window  opens 
upon  a stone  balcony,  having  an  open  parapet, 
which  is  supported  ou  moulded  corbels.  On 
the  second  floor  of  the  south  elevation  there  is 
a corbelled  oriel,  roofed  in  with  stone,  and  the 
attic  is  lighted  by  a double  dormer. 

A large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Corn 
Exchange.  The  original  building  presents  to 
tho  street  an  Italian  facade  of  three  stories, 
with  a clock-tower  at  its  western  extremity.  It 
has  more  the  appearance  of  a club-house  than 
what  it  is  intended  for;  it  is  quite  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  surroundings,  and  the  exterior 
elevation  bears  no  relation  to  the  interior  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Moreham,  the  city  superintendent, 
in  designing  the  addition,  has  departed  entirely 
from  the  style  of  the  original,  and  has  designed 
a facade  showing  two  gables  and  dormer 
windows,  which  is,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  of  the  locality.  The  composition 
is  graceful  and  picturesque,  but,  pleasing  though 
it  be,  wo  are  of  opiuion  that  if  Mi*.  Moreham  had 
adopted  a style  having  some  affinity  to  the 
original  structure,  and  which,  although  differing 
from  it  in  degree,  would  have  formed  a con- 
necting  link  with  the  surroundings,  tho  result 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory.  The  new 
gables  slightly  overtop  the  horizont:il  cornice  of 
tho  old  portion,  and  the  tower  which  stands 
between  has  now  a dwarfed  appearance ; to 
remedy  this  it  is  proposed  to  add  another  stage 
to  the  tower. 

On  a site  between  Canongate  and  Cranston- 
street  a now  institute  is  in  course  of  erection 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  R.  Paterson  & Sons. 
Tho  building  is  to  measure  108  ft.  by  48  ft.,  and 
is  to  have  entrances  from  Canongate  and 
Cranston. street.  It  is  designed  in  the  Scottish 
style,  and  the  elevation  towards  Cranston-street 
consists  of  a crow-stepped  gable,  having  iu  the 
centre  a large  three-light  window,  which  is 


flanked  by  two-light  windows,  having  pediments 
supported  ou  trusses  and  ornamented  with 
carved  shields  and  terminals.  The  first  floor 
is  to  contain  a hall  seated  for  200  persons,  a 
room  for  social  gatherings,  40  ft.  by  23  ft.,  and 
three  class-rooms,  each  23  ft.  by  13  ft.,  all  of 
which  communicate  with  a spacious  corridor. 
On  the  ground-floor  is  situated  the  janitor’s 
house,  heating  apparatus,  lic.,  a class-room, 
63  ft.  by  23  ft.,  which  can  be  divided  into  two 
portions  by  means  of  a movable  partition,  and 
another  apartment,  23  ft.  by  15  ft.  9 in.,  to  be 
appropriated  as  a session-room  for  an  adjoining 
church.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  4,000J., 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  Institute  will  be  set 
in  operation  early  next  summer.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  Institute  intend  to  make  a small 
charge  for  the  use  of  tho  rooms,  but  in  the 
event  of  the  scheme  proving  a success  it  is 
proposed  to  hand  over  the  building  as  a gift  to 
the  people  of  the  district. 

The  central  spire  of  the  cathedral  is  now 
built  up  to  the  corbel-tablo  from  which  the 
spire  is  to  spring,  and  tho  choir  is  roofed  in. 
Tho  decoration  of  the  exterior  is  approaching 
completion.  The  granite  shafts  of  the  west 
doorway  are  inserted,  and  the  carving  of  the 
tympanum  has  been  completed.  It  represents 
a sitting  figure  with  a key  (presumably  St. 
Peter),  under  which  is  a row  of  demi-angels 
holding  scrolls.  The  oak  doors  are  hung  and  being 
decorated  with  elaborate  wrought-irou  work. 
The  statues  in  niches  under  tho  figure  of  Our 
Lord,  at  the  east  end,  are  now  in  their  places, 
and  five  statues  occupy  the  niches  over  the 
great  rose  - window  in  the  south  transept. 
The  glazing  generally  is  of  plain  tinted  glass, 
but  stained  glass  has  been  inserted  in  the  south 
clearstory  of  the  nave.  This  stained  glass  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  the  structure 
iu  which  it  appears,  being  of  a commonplace 
character,  suitable  enough  for  an  ordinary  parish 
church,  but  not  for  where  it  is.  The  paving 
of  the  nave,  composed  of  polished  flagstones, 
relieved  with  squares  of  a red  colour,  is  in  pro- 
gress. The  state  of  the  work  holds  out  a hope 
that  the  nave  may  be  fit  for  occupation  iu  the 
course  of  next  .month. 

The  new  premises  of  the  Union  Bank,  in 
George-street,  are  now  occupied  by  the  officials. 
The  building  will  not  compete  in  grandeur  with 
some  of  the  other  banks  in  the  city,  but  it 
possesses  a quiet,  sensible,  business-like  appear- 
ance, and  is  a notable  addition  to  the  archi- 
tecture  of  the  street,  distinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  buildings  by  its  massive  simplicity. 
Another  addition  to  the  adornment  of  this  street 
is  the  Chalmers  statue,  placed  at  the  iutor- 
section  of  Castle-street.  The  emiuent  divine  is 
represented  of  heroic  proportions,  robed  as 
Moderator  of  the  Church,  and  holding  a large 
open  Bible.  The  pedestal,  which  is  of  red 
polished  granite,  has  been  much  criticised  ; it  is 
in  the  form  of  a truncated  obelisk,  having  a wide 
spreading  base.  The  statue,  as  seen  from  some 
points  of  view,  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficient 
standing-room.  Being  the  third  of  a series,  it 
would  have  been  better  had  the  same  kind  of 
pedestal  been  used  as  iu  the  other  two,  for  this 
is  an  instance  where  repetition  would  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  general  effect. 

The  improvement  of  Princes-street  is  being 
pushed  on  with  vigour,  the  heavy  traffic  being 
diverted  to  allow  of  greater  freedom  to  the 
workmen.  The  widening  of  the  street,  which 
was  called  for  by  the  laying  down  of  tram- 
ways, promises  to  be  eminently  successful.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme 
is  the  position  ot  the  Royal  Institution,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  curtail  the  steps  leading  to  the 
portico,  BO  as  to  admit  of  the  rails  being  laid  in 
a straight  line  from  end  to  end  of  the  street,  hub 
this  has  been  opposed  by  those  iu  authority,  and 
the  line  will  form  a bend  in  passing  the  Institu- 
tion. Everything  connected  with  the  work  is 
being  done  in  the  most  durable  material,  so  that 
repairs  may  be  required  as  seldom  as  possible. 
The  carriage-way  is  being  laid  with  whin- 
stone  blocks,  3 in.  broad,  a material  which,  after 
mature  investigation,  has  been  preferred  to  wood 
or  asphalte.  The  tramway  rails  and  sleepers 
are  formed  of  steel  in  one  piece,  joined  in  such 
a manner  as  to  form  a continuous  solid  mass. 
The  widening  of  the  footways  on  each  side  is 
much  appreciated.  That  on  the  south  side  is  to 
be  formed  of  selenitic  cement,  the  portion  of 
which  already  laid  presents  a smooth  and 
pleasing  appearance  : its  durability  remains  to 
be  tested,  but  it  looks  as  if  it  would  last  well. 
Along  the  edge  of  this  footway  a perforated  pipe 
is  to  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
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the  street  the  more  readily.  A new  sloping 
bank  and  terrace  have  been  formed  iu  the  West 
Gardens,  and  to  reach  the  walk,  which  is  in  a 
lower  level  than  the  old  one,  broad  flights  of 
steps  have  been  formed  at  either  end,  which  are 
provided  with  stone  parapets  and  balusters. 
These  gardens,  which  are  now  the  property  of 
the  city,  are  becoming  a favourite  resort,  and 
form  a most  enjoyable  lounge  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  city. 


OBAN  NOW  AND  THEN. 

Exactly  105  years  ago  a portly  gentleman, 
leaving  the  delights  of  Fleet-street  behind  him 
for  a while,  was  wandering  “ now  on  the  wave 
and  now  on  the  land  ” through  the  Hebridean 
archipelago.  After  “ doing”  Skye  and  some  of 
the  minor  islands,  he  landed  on  the  island  of 
Mull.  Sir  Allan  McLean,  of  Lochbuy,  kindest 
of  hosts  and  cicerones,  gave  him  a true  High- 
land welcome.  The  parting  had  to  come ; and 
it  was  in  this  wise,  writes  Boswell,  ‘‘we  bade 
adieu  to  Lochbuy  and  our  very  kind  conductor. 
Sir  Allan  McLean,  on  the  shore  of  Mull,  and 
then  got  into  the  ferry-boat,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  strewn  with  branches  of  trees  or 
bushes,  upon  which  we  sat.”  Seated  thus,  the 
deckless  ferry-boat  tacked  and  retacked  for 
hours  till  she  ran  up  the  sound  of  Kerrerra,  as 
the  sun  sank  behind  broad  Benmore.  Thanks 
to  Messrs.  Hutcheson  & Co.,  the  journey  can 
now  be  accomplished  in  a couple  of  hours,  and 
if  the  traveller  can  steal  himself  away  from  the 
sublimity  of  the  scenery,  he  may  pass  into  the 
saloon  or  descend  into  the  cabin  and  seat  him-  i 
self  on  velvet  cushions  or  recline  on  satin 
settees.  To  resume  Boswell’s  narrative, — “ We 
had  a good  day  and  a fine  passage,  and  i 
in  the  evening  landed  at  Oban,  where  w© 
found  a tolerable  inn.  After  having  been  so 
long  confined  at  difl’erent  times  in  islands,  from 
which  it  was  always  uncertain  when  we  could  ' 
get  away,  it  was  comfortable  to  be  now  on  the 
main-land,  and  to  know  that,  if  iu  health,  w© 
might  get  to  any  place  in  Scotland  or  England  ■ 
in  a certain  number  of  days.”  A certain  number  ■ 
of  days!  How  stands  the  time  now  ? After  a 
satisfactory  breakfast  at  any  of  the  numerous . 
hotels  at  Oban,  get  on  board,  at  9 a.m.  the 
coach  for  Dalmally;  at  this  point  transfer  your- 
self to  the  railway  train,  and  at  8'40  p.m.  sib 
down  to  a late  dinner  or  an  early  supper  ia  i 
merry  Carlisle.  Every  reader  of  classical  i 
English  knows  how  Dr.  Johnson’s  heart  warmed  < 
up  as  he  trod  the  sacred  soil  of  Iona,  but  not  a i 
word  had  he  to  say  for  Oban, — “ the  littl©  > 
bay,”  say  certain  philologists,  but  more  pro-  ' 
bably,  mingling  Scandinavian  and  Celtic,  “ the  i 
fair  haven.”  Eight  hundred  years  ago  or  more, : 
Hako,  the  Norwegian  Viking,  anchored  his  fleet  ■ 
in  Oban  Bay,  and  after  him  came  Alexander  II.  ! 
of  Scotland,  to  expel  the  Northmen,  and  to  di©  i 
within  the  storm-beaten  walls  of  Dunolly  Castle.  ; 
Four  hundred  years  pass  away,  and  James  V.,  . 
the  minstrel  king,  drops  his  anchor  in  ‘‘  the  fair 
haven,”  to  rest  and  recruit  his  mariners  before  i 
sailing  further  north,  to  inflict  summary  justice,  } 
not  unmingled  with  vengeance,  ou  the  M'Leods,  • 
M'Doualds,  and  M'Rimmons.  But  long  before  'i 
the  Norwegian  galleys  crunched  with  their  keels  I 
the  green  and  grey  pebbles  of  Oban  Bay,  troops  ' 
of  pilgrims  to  Columba’s  Shrine  had  lingered  ou  i 
the  strand,  waiting  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hal-  ! 
lowed  island  of  Culdee  Christianity. 

Boswell  does  not  say  bow  Johnson  passed  tho  i 
night  in  Oban.  Morning  came,  and  the  travellers  r 
were  in  a hurry  to  reach  Inveraray.  Oban  was  i 
powerless  to  assist  them  on  their  way.  “We' 
could  get  but  one  bridle  here,  which,  according  i 
to  the  maxim  detur  digniori,  was  appropriated  > 
to  Dr.  Johnson’s  sheltie.  We  crossed  in  a ferry-  5 
boat  a pretty  wide  lake,  and  on  the  further  side  1 
of  it,  close  by  the  shore,  found  a hut  for  our; 

inn.”  For  ‘‘  hut,”  read  “ Port Hotel,  e 

Lochawe.  Situation  unrivalled.  Visitors  will  i 
find  this  hotel  replete  with  home  comforts. . 
Passengers  from  the  lake  steamer  landed  at  the  ; 
Hotel  pier.”  Only  one  bridle  in  Oban  iu  the  I 
days  of  the  burly  lexicographer,  and  now  “ Post- ; 
ing  in  all  its  branches”  is  writ  large  over  the  I 
stable-gates  of  Oban’s  numerous  hotels.  On 
arriving  at  the  ‘‘  hut,”  Boswell  records,  “ w©  ^ 
were  much  wet.  I changed  my  clothes  in  part,  r 
and  was  at  pains  to  get  myself  well  dried.  Dr. ) 
Johnson  resolutely  kept  on  all  his  clothes,  wet  1 
as  they  were,  letting  them  steam  before  the  1 
smoky  turf  fire.”  Such  vapoury  conduct  as  : 
this  on  the  Dr.’s  part  would  not  now  be  per-  ; 

mitted  across  the  threshold  of  the  Port 

Hotel. 


THE  BUILDER 
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Who  visits  Oban  nowadays  for  its  own  sweet 
sake  ? The  Palace  of  Dnnstaffnage,  the  seat  of 
the  Scottish  monarchy  previously  to  its  trans* 
ference  to  Scone,  and  whence  came  the  Stone 
of  Destiny,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Corona- 
tion  Chair  in  Westminster,  is  within  the  limits 
of  an  after-dinner  stroll.  Dunolly  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  M'Dongalls,  and  the  Casket  of  the 
Brooch  of  Lorn,  and  Claoh-a-koin  (the  stone  of 
the  dog),  a huge  boulder,  to  which  Fingal  used 
to  chain  his  staghound  Bran,  are  almost  at  the 
doors  of  the  hotels,  and  yet  they  are  unvisited. 
The  fact  is  that  Oban  is  the  Charing-cross  or 
Clapham  Junction  of  the  Western  Highlands. 

It  would  fain  assert  itself  as  a Scottish  Brighton. 
But  at  present  the  traveller  cares  not  to  linger 
in  the  metropolis  of  Lorn.  “ It  is  true,”  remarks 
the  Oban  Times, — a well-got-up  publication, — 
“that  a good  many  visitors  find  their  way  to 
Oban  in  June  and  July,  but  they  are  only 
casuals,  and  it  is  not  till  August  has  commenced 
that  Oban  shows  at  its  best ; and  when  Sep- 
tember commences,  with  it  there  begins  an 
exodus  to  the  south,  which  continues  till  the  end 
of  the  month,  by  which  time  the  last  stranger 
has  gone.”  Probably  in  two  years  at  furthest 
Oban  will  be  connected  by  rail  with  the 
south.  Some  assert  that  tourists  will  not  linger 
at  Oban  when  once  it  is  connected  with  the 
outer  world,  but  tvill  betake  themselves  to  places 
where  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  does  not 
waken  the  Bleeping  echoes.  The  proposed  Oban 
terminus  of  this  railway  is  sorely  exercising 
the  nosthetically  inclined  inhabitants.  Professor 
Blackio,  with  his  perfervidum  ingenium,  comes 
to  the  front,  and  though  by  no  means  sharing 
in  Wordsworth’s  dainty  sentiment  against  rail- 
ways, writes: — “If  it  be  the  fact,  as  I now 
distinctly  am  given  to  understand,  that  the 
terminus  is  to  be  advanced  into  the  Esplanade, 
this  procedure  will  certainly  not  act  asacontri- 
bution  towards  the  beauty  or  the  enjoyableness 
of  Oban  bay.  For,  observe  that  when  people 
come  to  a Highland  town  they  expect  to  seethe 
Highlands,  and  all  things  most  characteristically 
Highland,  with  as  little  of  what  reminds  them 
of  Paddington  or  Euston-square  as  possible;” 
Elsewhere  the  Professor  remarks,  “ As  beauty 
to  a woman,  so  is  a certain  picturesque  cha- 
racter to  a Highland  town  in  a picturesque 
situation.  People  do  not  come  to  the  Highlands 
to  settle  down  amidst  huge  blocks  of  obtrusive 
ugliness”;  and  be  follows  these  remarks  up 
with  an  onslaught  on  certain  of  the  obtrusive 
and  ugly  buildings  of  the  town. 

Nigh  forty  years  have  passed  since  the  writer 
of  these  lines  visited  Oban  for  the  first  time. 
The  one  inn  on  the  shore  was  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  the  visitors.  The  town  was  then  a 
departure  point  for  Staffa  and  Iona,  Glencoe 
and  the  Caledonian  Canal.  Few  tourists  were 
daring  enough  to  penetrate  further  north  to  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  which  was  his  destination.  With 
the  exception  of  the  baker's,  there  was  not  a 
shop,  properly  speaking,  in  the  place. 

Such  was  the  Oban  of  1840.  The  Oban  of 
1878  can,  as  the  phrase  goes,  supply  you  with 
everything,  from  a needle  to  an  anchor.  It  has 
its  streets,  its  terraces,  and  its  squares,  its  chief 
magistrate  and  town  council,  its  churches  of 
many  denominations,  and  is  now  debating  the 
queetiou  of  a public  park  and  recreation-ground. 
Its  trade  by  sea  and  land,  independently  of  those 
flitting  swallows,  the  tourists,  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  enthusiastic  Obanites  speak  of  their 
town  as  “ the  future  Liverpool  of  the  High- 
lands.” Who  shall  predict  what  the  vigorous 
little  town  will  be  forty  years  hence  ? 


WHY  THE  DEATH-RATE  IS  NOT  LOWER. 

The  following  paper  by  Hr.  E.  B.  Ellice-CIark, 
on  “ The  Administration  of  the  Public  Health 
Laws,”  was  read  at  the  Stafford  Congress  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute : — 

Great,  if  not  insuperable,  are  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  administering  the  sanitary  laws. 
To  the  general  public,  who  know  that  thirty 
years  ago  a Public  Health  Act  was  passed,  and 
that  legislation  has  been  active  on  the  subject 
ever  since,  it  will  be  a matter  of  surprise  to 
learn  that  in  a majority  of  towns,  and  in  nearly 
all  rural  districts,  the  sanitary  laws  have  hitherto 
proved  comparative  failures,  for  the  normal 
death-rate  of  England  is  as  high  in  1878  as  it 
was  in  1848.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  difficult  to 
find;  probably  no  series  of  laws  overpassed  by 
the  Legislature  have  interfered  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  property  to  such  an  extent  as 
these  Acts ; therefore,  when  we  find  they  have 


to  be  administered  by  what  may  be  termed  a 
voluntary-permissive,  instead  of  an  absolute, 
executive,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  little 
progress  Las  been  made  after  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century’s  work. 

The  permissive  character  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  places  a power  of  inaction  in  the  bands  of 
those  who  are  pecuniarily  or  otherwise  inte- 
rested in  the  status  quo,  which  it  is  time  should 
bo  removed  for  one  of  absolute  authority.  Those 
who  have  watched  the  actual  progress  made  in 
giving  people  the  essentials  of  a healthy  and 
long  life  in  cities  have  not  failed  to  be  struck 
with  the  slight  advance  made  during  the  past 
twenty  years  to  secure  these.  Towns  are  still 
undrained,  having  acres  of  filth  beneath  the 
houses ; streets  are  unpaved.  In  the  heart  of 
the  very  metropolis  itself  houses  are  so  badly 
built  as  to  come  tumbling  about  their  owners’ 
ears ; hundreds  and  thousands  of  filth-reeking 
dens,  unfit  to  be  the  resort  of  animals,  still  less 
the  homes  of  mankind,  cumber  the  earth  in  all 
our  large  towns,  and  too  frequently  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural 
districts.  And,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Parliament  considered  the  then  evils  so  great 
as  to  pass  an  Act  for  their  amelioration  in  18 18, 
not  only  do  the  same  insanitary  conditions  exist, 
but  others  have  grown  and  are  growing  up  every 
day  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  tbau,  those  pointed 
out  by  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission.  Streets 
that  in  no  case  should  be  less  than  40  ft.  in 
width,  in  more  than  one  of  our  greatest  cities 
may  be  made  20  ft.  in  width.  Walls  for  dwel- 
lings, that  in  no  case  should  be  less  than  a brick 
chick,  in  scores  of  towns  are  built  half  a brick 
thick  only.  Cesspools  and  privies  that  sani- 
tarians  so  loudly  denounced  forty  years  ago  are 
being  excavated  and  used  at  this  day  in  the 
heart  of  many  densely.populated  towns.  Back- 
to-back  houses,  without  air-space  at  the  rear  or 
side,  as  required  by  bye-laws  innumerable,  are 
being  constructed ; and  it  is  within  the  mark  to 
say  that  the  very  evils  pointed  out  so  vividly  by 
Mr.  Chadwick  and  his  co-workers  so  many  years 
ago  exist,  more  or  less,  in  all  their  stages  of 
rottenness,  in  nearly  all  the  great  centres  of 
population  throughout  the  kingdom,  when  we 
except  about  twelve  of  the  drained  and  water- 
closet  towns.  In  many  of  the  former  no  really 
sustained  effort  has  been  made  to  carry  out  to 
a conclusion  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  a matter  much  to  bo  regretted,  but  none 
the  less  true,  that,  excepting  the  above-men- 
tioned twelve  towns,  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  sanitary  authorities  are  not 
drawn  from  the  classes  having  a sufficient  and 
appreciative  knowledge  of  the  evils  around 
them;  nor  have  they  the  independence  and 
ability  so  necessary  to  an  administrative  execu- 
tive when  discretionary  powers,  such  as  wo  find 
under  bye-laws,  are  placed  in  their  hands.  It 
was  anticipated,  when  Local  Boards  were  first 
formed,  that  parochial  business  would  receive 
an  impetus  which  would  raise  it  from  the  level 
into  which  it  had  sunk;  that  men  would  be 
attracted  as  candidates  who  would  fearlessly 
carry  out  the  reforms  so  urgently  needed, — but 
such  has  not  been  the  case.  In  many  towns  a 
great  show  has  been  made,  and  much  money 
spent ; for  instance,  towns  have  been  sewered, 
but  when  persons  have  objected  to  connect  their 
houses  therewith,  no  one  has  had  the  courage  to 
put  the  law  into  force  to  compel  them.  As  the 
typo  of  a town  where  the  Sanitary  Acts  have 
been  so  great  a failure,  the  writer  may  cite  a 
city  having  a population  of  80,000  souls  where 
the  Act  of  1818  was  adopted  in  1852.  Bye-laws 
were  passed  for  all  the  matters  that  local 
authorities  have  to  control : officers  were  ap- 
pointed ; main  sewers  were  constructed,  and  all 
the  machinery  for  securing  the  inhabitants 
healthy  houses  to  live  in,  factories  to  labour 
at,  and  streets  to  walk  in,  was  put  into 
motion  only  to  stop  within  a few  months. 
Almost  directly  the  authorities  came  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  they  found  themselves  and 
their  neighbours  at  open  war,  and  the  thought 
of  the  next  November  election  was  sufficient  to 
deter  them  from  interfering  farther  with  sani- 
tation in  its  public  action.  The  dead-lock  has 
prevailed  ever  since.  Twice  only  have  offenders 
been  brought  before  the  justices  for  breaches  of 
the  building  bye-laws,  and  nearly  3,000  houses 
have  been  erected  in  defiance  of  their  existence. 
The  party-walls  were  specified  to  be  9 in.  thick 
in  the  bye-laws,  but  in.  of  badly-burnt  clay, 
facetiously  called  brickwork,  intervenes  between 
each  dwelling.  This,  instead  of  being  carried 
through  the  roof,  terminates  at  the  bedroom  ceil- 
ing; the  latter,  plastered  in  mud  for  the  hour,  very 


soon  falling  off,  giving  ventilation  into  the  roof 
of  the  entire  row,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  epidemic, 
providing  a fine  for  the  conveyance  of  disease 
germs  from  house  to  house.  The  main  sew’ers, 
admirably  constructed  a quarter  of  a century 
ago,  are  still  without  ventilation,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  carrying  away  slop  and  raio  water 
only,  for,  side  by  side  with  the  jerry  wigwam, 
termed,  with  a spirit  of  irony,  by  the  local  auc- 
tioneer, “ that  eligible  dwolling.house,”  is  found 
the  open  privy,  in  the  most  confined  parts  of  the 
town, — not  by  the  score,  but  by  the  thousand, — 
in  hundreds  of  cases  not  3 ft.  from  the  living- 
rooms ; in  a great  number  the  walls  for  the 
reception  of  the  filth  being  the  lower  part  of 
the  dwelling-house  walls.  Water  being  acorn- 
mercial  article  of  necessity,  from  which  a net 
profit  of  10  per  cent,  on  capital  can  be  made,  is 
well  supplied,  the  company  having  this  work  in 
hand  being  alone  in  doing  its  duty  as  a sanitary 
body.  Densely-inhabited  courts,  unpaved,  with 
every  nook  and  cranny  occupied,  with  all  these 
filthy  appendages  without,  and  still  worse 
within,  can  be  found  within  ear-shot  of  the 
Council  Chamber,  where  the  Sanitary  Authority 
holds  its  meetings. 

The  main  commercial  streets  of  the  town 
have  been  widened,  and  a grand  and  lofty 
market-place,  erected  at  immense  outlay,  rears 
its  head  above  any  other  edifice  in  the  town, 
where, — in  parenthesis  let  it  be  named, — a costly 
iron  roof,  80  ft.  high,  has  been  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  sheltering  the  vendors  of  carrots, 
bacon,  and  old  books,  but  not  a penny-piece  has 
been  expended  in  sweeping  away  the  courts 
entered  from  the  almost  equally  narrow  streets, 
under  low  archways,  with  the  typical  row  of 
open  privies  staring  you  in  the  face  as  you  enter, 
and  much  more  of  the  kindred  evils  which  fall 
on  a neglected  population  springing  up  at  every 
footstep.  Year  after  year  goes  by,  fortunes  are 
piled  up  by  the  magnates  who  rule  the  town, 
but  no  man  makes  a lasting  effort  to  remedy 
the  evils,  or  if  he  does,  receives  his  quietus  in 
November,  and  the  “cold  shoulder”  of  his 
brother  councillors. 

The  sanitary  authority  has  met  for  a quarter 
of  a ceutury ; its  sanitary  committee,  whose 
chairman  and  a majority  of  the  members  are 
the  owners  of  the  courts,  or  who  have  friends 
who  are,  have  sat  in  solemn  deliberation  2,000 
sittings,  and  yet  no  sign  of  a change  takes 
place.  No;  nor  will  it,  until  a different  class  of 
men  sweep  them  away  from  their  stools  of  cul- 
pable indolence  and  negligence, — not  until  the 
law  of  the  land  is  compulsory,  and  men_  are 
appointed  to  see  it  executed. 

It  will  bo  asked,  But  why  does  not  the  town 
surveyor,  or  the  medical  officer,  or  the  sanitary 
inspector  expose  these  evils  ? Alas  ! the  former 
holds  his  situation  by  a tenure  as  weak  as  a 
web,  that  can  be  broken  by  the  very  men  who 
perpetuate  these  abominations;  for  they  are 
the  administrators  of  the  law,  and  the  givers 
and  takers  of  offices.  The  surveyor  is  underpaid 
and  overworked,  and  knowing  the  result  of  bis 
spreading  broadcast  the  state  of  the  town,  a 
seal  is  set  upon  bis  lips.  The  medical  officer  is 
a general  practitioner,  receiving  50£.  a year  for 
his  public  work,  that  is  honestly  worth  500£.  ; 
whose  heart  ached  at  the  sight  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  when  appointed,  though  he  was  bred 
and  born  in  the  town;  whose  reforming  spirit 
entered  into  the  office  with  the  ardour  of  an 
enthusiast ; but  the  vis  inertia  has  sobered  him 
down  to  the  stern  reality  that  the  principal 
members  of  the  Sanitary  Board,  who  hold  the 
keys  of  bis  office,  are  themselves  the  genii  of 
filth;  and  although  half  his  salary  is  paid  by 
the  Imperial  Exchequer,  which  gives  him  an 
appeal  to  the  Central  Authority  in  London, 
such  is  the  nature  of  social  life  in  England,  that 
were  he  to  denounce  the  sanitary  evils  that  dog 
his  stops  every  hour,  his  private  practice  would 
be  gone. 

This  is  but  one  phase  of  the  administration  of 
the  sanitary  laws  in  urban  districts.  It  is 
sufficient  to  have  one  evil  under  consideration  at 
a time,  otherwise  there  are  many  and  grievous 
wrongs  permitted  and  perpetrated  by  similar 
bodies,  which  require  amending.  The  first  work 
of  sanitary  law  reform  should  be  to  supersede 
the  permissive  action  of  local  authorities  for 
one  of  compulsion.  Bye-laws  could  be  made 
for  all  the  purposes  of  local  government,  and  if 
sanitary  authorities  were  compelled  to  make 
these,  a great  step  would  be  gained. 

The  next  point  would  be  to  see  that  these 
laws  were  carried  out.  And  while  we  have 
unprotected  local  officers,  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  they  cau  take  the  initiative.  Therefore 
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tbe  Local  Government  Board  sbould  appoint 
inspectors  to  visit  each  town  to  see  that  the 
sanitary  laws  are  actually  at  work.  It  is  the 
case  with  coal-mines,  alkali  works,  and  lunatic 
asylums  ; and  if  every  town  council  knew  that 
an  official  report  from  year  to  year  of  the  state 
of  their  district  would  appear,  it  would  stir 
them  to  activity  at  once.  Inquiries  are  now 
held  after  disease  has  broken  ont,  and  before 
money  is  borrowed  for  public  works ; but  no 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the  money 
borrowed  is  properly  applied. 

The  Sanitary  Acts  were  meant  to  be  proven- 
tivej  that  they  have  not  been  so  let  the  death- 
rate  tell. 

To  those  authorities  who  do  their  duty  as 
many  do,  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  have  a 
report  of  the  progress  they  are  making,  and  the 
only  possible  objectors  would  be  those  who 
notoriously  neglect  their  duties. 

How  better  qualified  members  are  to  be 
obtained  for  sanitary  boards,  is  a difficult  ques- 
tion. Probably  they  will  not  be  until  public 
opinion  is  more  enlightened  as  to  the  class  of 
men  that  should  represent  them.  Then  we  may 
hope  to  see  high-minded  impartial  educated 
men  filling  the  seats  of  local  authorities.  To 
educate  the  people  in  sanitary  matters  is  the 
main  object  of  this  Institute.  Successful  ad- 
ministration must  rest  on  the  broad  base  of  the 
people  themselves,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  dis- 
seminating sanitary  knowledge,  this  society  will 
in  time  bring  about  a public  demand  for  active 
honest  administration  of  the  public  health  laws. 


LEAD  POISONING. 

In  a paper  on  the  Chemistry  of  Dirt,  rea*!  at 
the  Stafford  Congress,  Dr.  H.  C.  Bartlett  said : 
All  commercial  undertakings  dealing  with  articles 
which  may  propagate  and  distribute  disease  to 
an  unknown  extent,  have  only  one  course  to 
pursue.  They  must  make  war  against  dirt  in 
any  and  every  form,  to  accomplish  which  the 
best  scientific  advice  and  supervision  is  required. 
Less  than  the  most  advanced  knowledge  of  the 
subject  will  not  be  found  successful,  for  dirt 
assumes  an  infinity  of  disguises,  and  creeps  in 
under  many  unsuspected  cloaks.  Untiring 
watchfulness  and  an  intelligent  comprehension 
of  the  details  can  alone  combat  with  the  ever 
present  and  insidious  enemy. 

True  cleanliness  is  a matter  of  minutim,  and 
admits  of  no  subterfuge.  If  dirt  can  find  a 
crack,  a ledge,  or  an  absorbent  surface  which 
cannot  ho  reached  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
cleaning,  there  dirt  will  accumulate,  and  where 
dirt  is  there  will  disease  be  also. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  dirt  finding  shelter 
in  our  domestic  habitations,  what  must  be  done  ? 
Carry  out,  says  the  scientific  sanitarian,  the 
minutim  of  cleanliness  by  insisting  upon  an 
almost  microscopic  inspection,  and  use  every 
valid  means  to  maintain  the  largo  surfaces  of 
the  walls  and  ceilings  as  free  as  possible  from 
injurious  matters  which  may  be  absorbed  or 
given  out. 

If  we  are  to  look  to  our  neighbours  for  pains- 
taking cleanliness,  we  must  go  to  Holland  for 
example,  where  it  is  popularly  believed  that  no 
gastronomic  injuries  would  ensne  from  dining 
directly  off  the  flooring  boards  or  tiles.  Be- 
yond the  delightful  duty  of  scrubbing  everything 
which  is  not  painted,  the  Dutchman  and  his 
wife  find  no  such  esoteric  and  sanitary  delight 
as  in  painting  everything  which  cannot  be 
Bcmbbed  or  rubbed  bright.  And  the  Dutchman 
is  right. 

No  layer  upon  layer  of  paperhangings,  with 
brown,  gray,  or  green  arsenical  dust  to  slowly 
poison  the  more  susceptible  of  the  family, — no 
sham  plaster  walls,  porous  to  sewer  gas  and  cor- 
rnpted  with  putrefied  paste,  can  bo  allowed. 

If  wo  have  lath  and  plaster,  let  it  be  painted, 
and  if  we  cannot  have  wainscot  or  mahogany 
kept  brilliant  by  continued  cleanly  friction  and 
polish,  let  us  have  a clean,  painted  wooden  sur- 
face, as  artistic  in  tint  and  in  the  disposal  of  the 
colours  and  decoration  as  taste  and  means  will 
permit  j but  to  carry  out  a determined  war 
against  dirt  and  disease,  let  us  have  paint..,' 
These  are  no  longer  notions  peculiar  to  the 
Dutch.  They  are  sanitary  axioms  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  proposal  “to 
paint  and  believe  in  paint,”  as  I observed  in  the 
commencement  of  this  paper ; sometimes  the 
very  means  taken  to  keep  our  dwelling  clean 
adds  to  the  real  dirt.  So  it  is  with  paint,  for 
there  be  paints  and  paints ; some  leave  little  to 


bo  desired  from  a hygienic  point  of  view  ; others, 
as  I shall  show,  are  injurious  to  health  and  even 
deadly  in  their  direct  effects. 

In  July,  1873,  I was  instructed  to  investigate 
the  causes  which  brought  about,  I believe,  some 
of  the  severest  cases  of  lead-poisoning  ever 
made  public.  I found  at  Devonport  Dockyard 
twenty-four  cases  had  occurred  among  the  ship- 
wrights working  there,  dating  between  May  3rd 
and  June  30th.  There  were  sixty-four  painters 
employed,  and  on  the  average  about  four  cases 
of  lead-poisoning  per  annum  were  reported  of 
these  men,  or  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  of 
those  engaged  inlaying  on  the  white-lead  paint. 
When  the  space  to  be  painted  was  confined  and 
ill-ventilated,  the  symptoms  were  such  as  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  R.N.,  described  in  his  report, 
which,  by  permission  of  the  Director-General  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy,  I am  able 
to  quote.  “ After  a few  weeks’  work  a pasty, 
lustreless  look  appeared  upon  their  faces. 
There  was  a sense  of  great  depression  and 
weakness,  together  with  headache  and  loss 
of  appetite.  A metallic  taste  was  sometimes 
complained  of,  and  a blue  line  was  observed 
upon  the  margin  of  tbe  gums.” 

It  was  only  after  persevering  for  some  weeks 
that  the  graver  symptoms  were  prodneed,  and 
the  men,  becoming  wholly  inoapacitated,  sought 
medical  advice. 

But  it  was  among  the  shipwrights  that  the 
symptoms  appeared  in  a still  more  aggravated 
form.  These  men  were  employed  in  cleaning  off 
Day’s  cement,  together  with  the  paint  and  red 
lead.  All  the  symptoms  previously  enumerated 
were  presented,  bat  in  a more  intense  degree, 
attended  with  greater  depression,  and  in  every 
case  epigastric  pain  was  described  as  a dull 
heavy  paiu,  giving  the  sensation  of  the  bowels 
being  drawn  towards  the  spine.  Cramp  in  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities  was  common  and  of 
great  severity,  but  it  was  observed  with  surprise 
that  there  were  no  cases  of  paralysis.  Tbe  most 
stringent  precantions  have  since  been  taken; 
perfect  cleanliness  of  the  skin,  and  frequent 
washing  of  the  working  clothes  was  insisted  on. 
A chemical  respirator  was  recommended  to  be 
worn  while  at  work,  and  sulphuric  acid  drinks 
were  always  to  be  kept  in  readiness.  No  pre- 
cautions, however,  prevent  the  use  of  white  or 
red  lead  paints  being  exceedingly  injurious  both 
to  the  painters  and  to  those  who  inhabit  rooms 
in  which  the  paint  has  not  properly  dried. 

Now  comes  the  important  question,  how  long 
a time  must  elapse  before  white-lead  paints  can 
be  considered  to  be  so  perfectly  dried  as  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  diffusing  their  injorions 
influence  ? 

I will  reply  that  it  depends  upon  circumstaucoa 
over  which  we  have  frequently  no  control.  I 
state  this  feelingly,  as  in  my  house,  a few  doors 
from  Grosvenor-aquare,  London,  the  whole  stair- 
case from  top  to  bottom  has  paint  upon  it  which 
is  not  dry  now,  although  it  was  laid  on  at  Easter 
last,  while  I was  at  Brighton. 

The  slightest  greasy  deposit  upon  the  old 
paint  will  prevent  white-lead  paints  from  ever 
really  drying,  and  while  a skin  of  apparently 
hard  paint  cheats  the  superficial  observer,  there 
is  a continual  exosmosis  of  volatile  poisons  being 
given  off.  The  truth  is  not  revealed  until  a 
general  tone  of  depression  and  lowered  vitality 
throughout  the  house  arrests  the  attention  of 
observers  on  the  look-out  for  such  causes  and 
effects.  Or,  perchance,  the  spirit  of  cleanliness, 
that  handmaiden  to  the  goddess  Hygeia,  insists 
upon  an  eaidy  cleansing  of  the  paint  all  over 
the  house,  with  the  unpleasant  result  of  de- 
taching the  false  skin  of  the  new  paint  and 
leaving  the  greasy  under-coat  which  no  length 
of  exposure  will  ever  dry.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  assert  that  very  little  paint,  containing 
white-lead  as  its  basis,  becomes  so  hard  and 
dry  within  months  of  its  application,  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  poisonous  matters  being 
given  oif. 

I have  had  distinct  proof  that  the  injury 
accruing  from,  the  diffusion  of  lead  in  the  air 
exists  to  an  extent  far  snrpassing  tbe  well-known 
poisonous  influence  of  minute  quantities  of  lead 
in  drinking-water.  I have,  therefore,  always 
recommended  the  substitution  of  zinc-white  for 
white-lead,  for  tbe  all-important  reason  that  it 
is  harmless.  Many  reasons,  however,  tend  to 
limit  the  us©  of  the  ordinary  zinc-white  (oxide 
of  zinc),  the  weightiest  of  which  are  that  it  does 
not  possess  the  body  of  white-lead,  will  not  cover 
so  much  surface,  and  is,  therefore,  not  so  econo- 
mical either  in  labour  or  in  coat.  Several  coats 
of  zinc  oxide  are  required  to  equal  the  opacity 
of  white-lead,  and  in  mixing  with  other  colours, 


a much  larger  quantity  of  zinc  oxide  must  be 
used. 

I have  lately  had  brought  before  mo  a new 
preparation  of  zinc,  which  is  stated  to  have 
overcome  all  these  defects.  As  T have  carefully 
investigated  its  properties,  I am  happy  to  find 
that  we  have  at  length  obtained  an  antiseptic 
white  zinc  paint  which  is  free  from  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  zinc  oxide.  I find  the  oxy- 
Bulphide  of  zinc  pigment,  invented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Griffiths,  of  the  Liverpool  Silicate 
Paint  Company,  to  be  a very  curious  instance 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  demands  of  sanitary 
science.  We  insisted  that  we  must  have  a non- 
poisonous  white  as  the  basis  of  the  oil-paints 
used  in  our  dwellings.  Zinc  oxide  was  proposed, 
and,  I believe,  large  fortunes  have  been  made 
out  of  its  manufacture,  notwithstauding  the 
drawbacks.  The  economics  of  labour  and  ex- 
penditure must,  however,  be  included  within 
the  demands  of  sanitation,  or  the  use  of  the 
best  and  most  harmless  of  pigments  is  certain 
to  be  evaded.  The  fiat  of  the  trade  is  issued 
against  it,  and  it  becomes  doubly  dear  and  diffi- 
cult to  ensure  its  use.  Oxy-sulphide  of  zinc  is 
then  brought  forward,  as  dense  as  white-lead, 
and  as  opaque,  its  covering  qualities  even  ex- 
ceeding  those  of  the  lead  paint ; and,  as  it  does 
not  change  colour  like  white-lead,  is  as  cheap, 
all  things  considered.  We  may  welcome  another 
powerful  auxiliary,  which,  while  innocent  of 
itself,  will  help  us  immensely  in  our  campaign 
against  dirt  and  disease. 


HOSPITALS  FOR  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  architect, 
read  a paper  at  Stafford.  After  some  prefa- 
tory observations  the  writer  said, — 

I havo  not  time  to  discuss  in  detail  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  permanent  hospitals 
should  be  built ; but  for  the  practical  success  of 
the  hospital  it  is  necessary  particulariy  to  study 
the  following  conditions,  which  havo  been  thus 
ably  and  tersely  expressed  in  a Memorandum 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  as 
follows  : — 

The  site  must  possess  these  qualifications  : — 

“Accessibility  of  situation,  so  that  the  sick 
may  not  be  exhausted  by  long  journeys  ; whole- 
someness  of  situation  ; and,  as  far  as  consists 
with  these  conditions,  an  open,  uncrowded 
neighbourhood.” 

Then,  as  regards  the  wards  themselves,  wo 
must  secure, — 

“ Adequate  ward-space  for  each  patient ; 
approaching,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  allow,  to 
2,U00  cubic  feet,  with  a floor-space  of  not  less 
than  l-l-i  square  feet. 

Thoroughly  good  provision  for  ward  ventila- 
tion  (f.e.,  for  sufficient  unceasing  entrance  of 
pure  air  and  of  exit  of  ward  air),  with  arrange- 
ments,  also,  for  immediate  change  of  air  in  tbe 
whole  ward  when  necessary. 

Perfect  security  against  the  possibility  of  any 
foul  air  (as  from  privies  or  sinks)  entering  any 
ward. 

Means  of  warming  each  ward  in  winter  to  a 
temperature  of  60^  Fahr.,  and  of  keeping  it  cool 
in  summer.” 

How  these  requirements  are  to  he  best  and 
most  economically  secured  is  the  duty  of  the 
practical  architect  to  study  and  advise. 

Ventilation,  as  I have  often  pointed  out,  can- 
not be  secured  by  any  single  appliance,  patent 
or  not,  but  must  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  warming,  and  requires  for  the  attainment 
of  a satisfactory  system  the  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  our  knowledge  of  physics,  and  a consider, 
able  amount  of  practical  experience. 

The  cross-ventilated  lobby  between  the  ward 
and  the  closets  may  be  regarded  as  essential  to 
a properly-constructed  hospital,  and  yet  in  some 
of  the  most  recent  designs  we  see  this,  and  other 
considerations  of  the  utmost  importance  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  sacrificed  to  obtain  some 
external  architectural  effect. 

For  warming  small  wards  the  open  ventilating 
grate  will  be  found  most  convenient,  but  for 
larger  iustitutions  I most  certainly  prefer 
warming  by  hot  water,  on  the  score  both  of 
economy  and  efficiency. 

“Next,”  says  the  Memorandum  previously 
alluded  to,  “ safe  means  must  be  provided  (safe 
both  for  the  hospital  and  for  the  neighbourhood) 
for  disposing  of  excremental  matters  and  of 
slops,  and  for  cleansing  and  disinfecting  in- 
fected linen  and  bedding ; and  facilities  for 
obtaining,  in  the  use  of  the  hospital,  the'very 
strictest  cleanliness  of  every  part.” 

Experience  has  proved  that  for  the  hospitals 
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of  which  I am  treatiog  there  is  no  better  system 
than  the  earth-closet.  In  this  connexion  there 
is  one  little  practical  point  to  which  I would 
.call  attention,  namely,  the  advisability  of  pro- 
viding an  opening  with  a door  in  the  wall 
•through  which  the  receptacle  may  be  removed 
from  the  outside.  For  the  disposal  of  slop- 
water  I believe  there  is  no  better  system  than 
that  generally  known  as  intermittent  downward 
liltration.  For  disinfecting  linen,  &c.,  a beating 
xjhamber  must  be  provided. 

For  obtaining  the  strictest  cleanliness  of 
every  part  of  the  hospital,  all  mouldings, 
ledges,  or  corners  where  dirt  can  possibly  accu- 
mulate should  be  carefully  avoided.  Wooden 
••architraves  round  windows  and  doors  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  positively  objectionable  ; 
rounded  comers  and  impermeable  materials 
should  be  used  in  every  part.  For  the  floors 
there  is  nothing  better  than  asphalte  or  Portland 
cement.  For  walls  of  wards,  many  materials 
have  been  used,  and  many  faiinres  have  taken 
place.  Glazed  bricks  or  tOes  have  been  recom- 
•mended,  but  they  are  expensive,  and  the  nume- 
rous  joints  necessary  are  very  undesirable. 
What  is  required  is  a hard,  smooth,  non-absorbent 
surface,  which  may  be  washed  down,  and  which 
will  not  be  affected  by  disinfectants.  Some 
time  since  at  one  hospital  I tried  to  make  a hard 
coloured  cement  in  order  to  render  unnecessary 
the  application  of  any  decorative  material  after 
the  cement  was  trowelled.  It  was  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  the  difflculty  being  to  obtain  an 
even  unclouded  tint,  and  I gladly  yield  the  palm 
to  another  inventor,  who  has  produced  a mate- 
rial which,  in  my  opinion,  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  I refer 
to  an  enamel  paint  manufactured  by  the  Liver- 
pool Silicate  Paint  Company.  It  appears  to  be 
an  admixture  of  paint  with  some  peculiar  gela- 
tinous substance,  and  the  effect  produced  is  a 
beautiful  enamelled  surface  in  any  required 
tint ; it  is  much  harder  than  any  varnish  I have 
oyer  seen,  and  its  application  is  very  simple. 
The  manufacturers  recommend  that  it  be  used 
over  the  silicate  paint,  but  I have  used  it  in  one 
of  the  London  hospitals  with  great  success  upon 
a cheaper  material  made  by  the  same  firm, 
which  is  called  petrifying  liquid,  or  washable 
distemper.  This  work  has  now  stood  for  two 
years,  and  looks  as  well  as  when  first  executed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a few  words  upon 
•cost  of  construction.  You  are  all  aware  of  the 
•great  increase  in  the  cost  of  building,  owing  to 
the  price  of  bricks  and  the  rise  in  the  wages 
of  skilled  workmen.  Now,  there  is  a much 
neglected  material  which  is  admirably  adapted 
for,  and  in  every  way  suitable  to,  buildings  of 
this  class.  I refer  to  Portland  cement  concrete. 
It  is  stronger  than  brickwork,  and  the  walls  can 
therefore  be  built  of  less  thickness.  Moreover, 
it  is  considerably  cheaper,  since  while  the  cost 
of  brickwork  varies  from  I^IZ.  to  171.  per  rod, 
the  cost  of  Portland  cement  concrete  is  not 
greater  than  from  91.  10s.  to  111.  per  rod,  thus 
effecting  a saving  of  about  one-third  on  the 
cost  of  the  walling.  If  the  soil  upon  which  the 
hospital  is  to  be  built  be  gravel  (and  this  is 
always  to  be  recommended),  the  greater  part  of 
the  material  is  of  course  already  on  the  ground. 
Even  if  no  gravel  is  available,  there  are  many 
materials  of  which  the  concrete  may  be  made, 
such  as  burnt  ballast,  brick-bats,  stone  chippings, 
elate  debris,  flint,  refuse  from  furnaces, — indeed, 
almost  any  hard  substance,  which,  mixed  with 
the  cement,  will  form  a most  durable  wall.  If 
one  good  foreman  be  employed  to  see  that  the 
materials  are  properly  gauged  and  mixed,  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  the  work  may  be  done  by  common 
labourers.  The  inside  of  the  walls  can  be  more 
cheaply  treated  than  if  brickwork  were  em- 
ployed, and  externally  a pleasing  if  not  an 
artistic  effect  may  be  produced  by  a simple 
rough  cast  of  sand,  pebbles,  &o.  I have  used 
this  material  with  great  success  for  dwelling- 
houses,  factories,  &c.,  and  hope  to  induce  a 
sanitary  authority  which  I am  now  ad'vising  to 
use  it  for  their  hospital.  I throw  ont  the  bint 
to  sanitary  authorities  generally,  in  the  hope 
that  the  great  economic  advantages  over  brick- 
work of  Portland  cement  concrete  will  prove 
a new  and  potent  factor  in  inducing  them  to 
establish  these  hospitals. 


What  Iiand  is  Coming  to ! — An  American 
paper  states  that  360,000  acres  of  white  oak 
"timber  and  mineral  land  in  Western  Virginia 
were  sold  in  New  York  the  other  day  in  large 
lota  for  about  one  cent  an  acre — probably  the 
•cheapest  sale  of  land  on  record. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PAVING  IN  THE 
CITY. 

An  experiment  with  reference  to  two  new 
systems  of  paving  has  been  going  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  City  authorities  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  The  locality  in  which  the  novel 
systems  have  been  tried  is  Shoo-lane,  which  was 
selected  as  affording  a fair  test  of  the  average 
wear  and  tear  in  a London  street,  the  traffic 
passing  along  that  thoroughfare  between  St. 
Bride  s-street  and  Holbom  being,  indeed,  very 
large.  The  principal  material  in  the  first 
system  is  granite.  The  blocks,  however,  are 
not,  like  those  commonly  used,  of  a depth  of 
9 in.,  but  are  merely  3 in.  deep.  Beneath  the 
granite,  and  laid  on  a bed  of  concrete,  are  sheets 
of  thick  felting;  and  another  peculiarity  is  that 
the  interstices  between  the  separate  stones,  in- 
stead of  being  filled  with  mortar,  or  sand,  or 
tar  and  gravel,  are  filled  up  with  lead,  or  rather 
an  alloy  in  which  lead  is  the  main  ingredient. 
Passers-by  cannot  help  remarking  the  great 
diminution  of  noise  as  vehicles  pass  from  the 
ordinary  9-in.  granite  paving  over  this  short 
reach  of  3.in.  granite,  felt,  and  lead  pavement. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  personal  inspection, 
this  3-io.  granite  as  laid  down  in  Shoe- lane  will 
require  a good  deal  of  improvement  before  it 
can  be  adopted  in  place  of  any  of  the  systems 
now  in  vogue.  A week  after  it  was  laid  down 
we  noticed  that  it  had  become  very  uneven  on 
the  surface,  and  that  a portion  of  the  metal  had 
been  driven  ont  of  the  interstices  more  or  less 
over  the  whole  area. 

In  the  other  system  the  principal  material 
consists  of  asphalte.  This  is  prepared  in  oblong 
bricks  of  about  15  in.  long  by  9 in.  broad.  They 
are  ready  for  laying  down,  andean  be  very  rapidly 
fixed,  the  process  being  very  simple.  They  are 
laid  on  a bed  of  concrete  without  felt,  and  their  : 
chief  peculiarity  is  that  at  intervals  of  3 in.  to 
4 in.  flat  stars  of  iron  are  visible  all  over  the 
surface,  this  expedient  being  intended  to  do 
away  with  the  slipperiness,  which  is  so  great 
an  objection  to  ordinary  asphalte,  by  presenting 
a sufficient  roughness  or  elevation  of  the  surface 
to  form  a firm  foothold  for  horses.  On  com- 
paring this  new  asphalte  and  iron  pavement  with 
the  old  9-m.  granite  and  the  new  3-in.  granite, 
felt,  and  lead  pavement,  it  is  obvious  that  while 
far  quieter  than  the  former  it  is  inferior  to  the 
latter  in  point  of  absence  of  noise.  The  iron 
stars  appear  to  servo  their  purpose  very  well, 
and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
asphalte  and  iron  pavement  proves  a useful 
addition  to  the  systems  already  in  existence. 


MESSRS.  EPPS’S  NEW  COCOA  MILLS. 

On  the  site  on  which  formerly  stood  the  old 
Falcon  Glass  Works,  in  Holland-street,  Bankside, 
Southwark,  a very  large  new  building  is  in 
course  of  erection  for  Messrs.  Epps  & Co.,  the 
well-known  cocoa-manufacturers.  The  building 
will  occupy  a ground  area  of  about  25,000  super- 
ficial feet,  or  more  than  half  an  acre  in  extent, 
and  will  have  two  bold  main  frontages,  one  to 
the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  west.  The  north 
frontage,  which  is  circular  in  form,  has  a sweep 
from  east  to  west  of  160  ft.  in  length,  and  is 
65  ft.  in  height.  It  consists  of  the  ground-floor 
and  three  lofty  stories  above,  and  iu  the  centre 
is  a covered  carriage-way,  10  ft.  in  width,  by 
which  the  vans  and  other  conveyances  will 
reach  a large  area  at  the  south-east  side  of  the 
building.  This  area  will  be  covered  over 
with  a roof  of  glass.  The  building  is  faced 
with  red  Suffolk  brick,  relieved  by  Bath-stone 
dressings,  projecting  piers  being  introduced  at 
intervals  the  whole  length  of  the  elevation, ' 
and  carried  up  to  the  main  cornice.  The 
ground-floor  portion  of  the  frontage  is  rusticated. 
Above  the  ground-floor  a stone  string-course 
runs  the  entire  length  of  the  frontage,  and  a 
similar  string-course  above  the  first-story, 
whilst  tho  second-floor  is  surmounted  by  a bold 
moulded  stone  cornice.  Above  the  third-floor 
cantilevers  support  the  main  comice,  and  the 
elevation  is  surmounted  by  a parapet.  Each 
floor  contains  a range  of  nine  two  and  three- 
light  windows.  Tho  window-frames  and  sashes 
are  all  of  iron.  The  west  frontage  is  uniform  iu 
design  with  that  on  the  north  side,  but  a portion 
of  it  is  only  carried  to  a height  of  two  stories 
above  the  ground-floor.  It  is  160  ft.  in  length, 
the  extreme  length  of  the  two  frontages  being 
thus  320  ft.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
building  is  by  a porch  at  the  north-west  angle, 
and  above  this  entrance  there  is  a clock-tower. 


surmounted  by  a dome,  the  height  of  which 
from  the  ground-line  is  110  ft. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  building 
provide  for  the  complete  working  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  manufactory,  as  well 
having  accommodation  for  the  several  employds 
who  will  dine  and  take  other  meals  ■within  the 
building.  The  basement  contains  the  men’s 
dining-room,  a spacious  apartment  37  ft.  by 
15  ft.;  also  the  country  packing-room,  bottle- 
washing  room,  bin  store,  powder  mills,  and 
cooling-room.  In  this  room  arrangements  are 
made  by  which  the  floor  can  at  any  time  bo 
flooded  with  water  to  assist  in  the  process  of 
cooling.  The  ground-floor  contains,  on  the  north- 
west side,  the  vestibule  and  waiting-rooms, 
clerks’  offices  and  private  room,  luncheon  room, 
and  timekeeper’s  room  ; and  on  the  north-east 
side  there  are  several  large  apartments,  in- 
cluding the  stock-room,  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  together 
with  the  men’s  cloak-room,  lavatories,  and  other 
conveniences.  On  this  floor  is  also  the  great 
machine-room,  an  apartment  90  ft.  long  by  45  ft. 
wide,  and  immediately  adjoining  is  the  dry- 
block  store,  50  ft.  square.  On  the  first  floor,  at 
the  north  end,  is  the  lower  labelling- room,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the 
floor.  The  women’s  tea  and  dining  room,  an 
apartment  46  ft.  by  30  fc.,  is  also  on  this  floor. 
The  second  floor  contains  the  upper  labelling, 
room,  the  box-labelliug  room,  the  roasting-room, 
40  ft.  by  45  ft.  The  portion  of  the  floor  in 
which  this  room  is  situated  has  an  open  hopper 
roof  for  carrying  off  the  fumes,  and  for  venti- 
lation purposes.  The  floor  of  this  room  is  paved 
with  tiles,  laid  on  concrete.  The  second  floor 
has  also  two  large  rooms  containing  stores  and 
raw  material,  and  on  the  upper  floor  is  the 
packing-room,  the  packet  and  working  room, 
and  the  powder  store.  On  each  floor  tramways 
will  be  laid  down  in  order  to  facilitate  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  from  one  portion  of  the  floor 
to_  another,  and  there  are  likewise  lifts  for 
raising  and  lowering  goods  from  the  basement  to 
the  top  of  the  building.  The  whole  of  the  stair- 
cases leading  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  build- 
ing are  external,  and  composed  entirely  of  brick 
and  stone.  There  are  also  hydrants  to  each 
floor,  so  arranged  externally  that  in  case  of  fire 
it  might  be  kept  under  control.  At  the  top  of 
the  building  there  are  two  tanks,  each  of  which 
will  hold  10,000  gallons  of  ■water.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  process  of  manufacture  com- 
mences  at  the  top  of  the  building,  where  the 
raw  material  is  stored,  and  is  gradually  conveyed 
down  from  floor  to  floor,  until  it  is  finally 
ready  for  sale  and  despatch. 

At  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  at  the  south- 
east  side,  stables,  and  residences  for  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  horses  and  men,  have  been 
erected,  together  ■with  an  engine  and  boiler 
house,  the  engine-house  being  erected  above  the 
boiler-house,  and  resting  on  plate  girders. 

Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  is  the  architect  of  the 
building,  and  Messrs.  Bangs  are  the  contractors, 
the  ironwork,  including  the  columns,  girders, 
roof  principals,  and  tanks,  having  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Stanley,  Hall,  & Co.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  exclusive  of  fittings,  will  be  29,0001., 
whilst  the  entire  estimated  cost,  including  the 
land,  is  about  50,0001. 


MOUNTAIN  RAILWAYS. 

Sir,— A paragraph  in  the  Italia  informs  us  a 
road  is  to  be  constructed  up  Mount  Vesuvios, 
by  which,  so  it  goes  on  to  say,  “ one  can  attain 
the  crater  of  the  volcano  comfortably  and  com- 
modiously  by  means  of  a railroad,  in  the  style 
of  that  of  the  Righi.  The  heads  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  in  Italy  (Couseil  Supt^rieur) 
have  given  their  consent  to  this  project  of  the 
Mount  Vesuvius  Railway,  presented  by  a 
banker,  who  has  obtained  from  tho  Prefecture 
of  Naples  the  concession  of  this  line. 

The  railroad  in  question  is  to  be  constructed 
on  the  system  called  Funiculaire,  and  supported 
by  iron  columns,  placed  at  a distance  of  six 
metres  apart.  The  length  of  the  line  ■will  be 
840  metres,  and  the  station  at  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  will  be  420  metres  above  the 
station,  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano.  This  rail- 
road,  with  two  lines,  will  be  provided  with 
eight  carriages  of  four  places  each,  of  which 
four  will  ascend  whilst  four  descend.  A dis- 
tance of  210  metres  ■will  always  be  kept  between 
each  train.  To  avoid  accidents,  each  carriage 
will  be  supplied  with  an  automatic  brake  of  a 
recently-patented  invention,  and  destined,  in 
case  of  a rupture  of  the  cable,  to  stop  the 
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carriage  immediately.  The  mechanism  will  be 
put  into  movement  by  a fixed  steam-engine  of 
12-hor3e  power. 

The  mention  of  the  Righi  in  this  paragraph, 
and  of  the  singular  railway  that  enables  tra- 
vellers to  accomplish  so  easily  the  ascent  of 
this  mountain,  reminds  me  to  ask  you  if  it  is 
generally  known  that  the  original  idea  of  this 
mode  of  locomotion  is  claimed  to  be  due  to  our 
clever  “American  cousins,”  however  much  it 
may  have  been  improved  on  afterwards. 

A pamphlet  was  published  in  Switzerland  in 
1868,  entitled  “ Crossing  the  Alps  by  a now 
System  of  Cog-wheels  and  Rails,”  which  caused 
a great  sensation.  In  1869  the  Government 
of  Lucerne  was  applied  to,  and  they  granted  the 
concession  for  a railway  up  the  Righi.  The 
rail  was  opened  from  Vitynau  to  Staf^elhcche, 
May  21,  1871,  and  from  8taffelh<fihe  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  {Kuhn),  Juno  27th, 
1873.  But  in  referring  to  an  American  paper 
(“  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Paper  ” of  August 
21,  1875),  I see  underneath  an  engraving  of  the 
“White  House,”  Mount  Washington,  the  follow- 
ing description,  which  places  the  original 
arrangement  as  far  back  as  1866 : — “ The 
Summit  House  stands  upon  Mount  Washington, 
the  highest  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  has  been  aptly  called  the 
Switzerland  of  America.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of 
6,291  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  long 
been  a favourite  resort  for  tourists,  and  even 
before  the  present  facilities  for  reaching  it  were 
afforded,  hundreds  made  pilgrimages  to  its  doors 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying’ the  grand  scenery 
that  can  be  ■viewed  from  this  point.  A horizon 
of  nearly  600  miles  bounds  the  prospect,  and 
all  around  stand  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  giant 
mountains.  If  the  sky  is  clear  the  eye  can 
roam  westward  almost  to  the  Catskills,  north- 
ward into  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saco,  and 
eastward  to  where  Mount  Kaladin  raises  its 
giant  head  in  the  far  west  woods  of  Maine.  The 
ascent  of  the  mountain  is  now  made  easy  by 
the  Mount  Washington  Railroad,  which  is  a 
triumph  of  engineering  skill.  The  road  was  com- 
monced  in  1866,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Sylvester  Marsh,  the  inventor,  and  after  three 
years  spent  in  its  construction  was  opened  to 
the  public.  The  success  which  has  attended  the 
enterprise  has  been  so  marked  as  to  almost 
revolutionise  travel  in  many  mountain  regions. 
This  road  has  served  as  the  model  of  the  road 
up  the  Righi  in  Switzerland. 

The  railroad  is  nearly  three  miles  long,  and 
ascends  3,625  ft.,  starting  from  a point  2,668  ft. 
above  tide  water.  The  maximum  grade  is 
1,980  ft.  to  the  mile,  or  a little  more  than  1 ft. 
in  3,  while  the  average  is  very  nearly  1 ft. 
in  4.  The  road  is  built  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  of  timber  interlaced  and  bolted,  resting 
on  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain  side.  Besides 
the  usual  rails  there  is  a centre  rail  of  peculiar 
construction  to  receive  the  motive-power.  It 
consists  of  two  bars  of  iron,  with  connecting 
cross  pieces  at  a distance  of  every  4 in.  A 
centre  cog-wheel  on  the  locomotive  plays  into 
this  rail  and  secures  a sure  and  steady  mode  of 
ascent  and  descent.  The  driving-wheel  of  the 
locomotive  is  geared  into  a smaller  wheel  which 
connects  directly  with  the  crank.  Poor  revo- 
lutions of  the  engine  are  required  to  make  one 
of  the  driving-wheel,  thus  sacrificing  speed  to 
power.  The  engine  is  not  connected  to  the  car, 
but  simply  pushes  the  car  up  the  track.  On 
the  return  it  allows  the  car  to  follow  it  down 
at  a alow  rate  of  speed. 

Near  the  east  part  of  the  ascent  can  be  seen 
atablet  that  marks  the  spot  where  Miss  Lizzie 
Bourne,  daughter  of  Judge  Bourne,  of  Kenne- 
buck,  died  near  midnight,  September,  1855, 
where  her  uncle  and  cousin  kept  watch  till 
dawn.  They  bad  started  in  the  afternoon  with- 
out a guide  to  walk  to  the  highest  point;  night 
and  fog  overtook  them,  and  the  young  girl 
perished  among  the  rocks,  but  a few  rods  from 
the  house  they  were  in  search  of.  Near  also  is 
the  shelving  rock  where  a gentleman  lost  his 
life  who  attempted  the  mountains  alone,  and 
was  overtaken  by  a storm.  Other  tales  of 
suffering  and  adventure  are  told  of  this  region, 
but  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  the 
summit  there  is  but  little  possibility  of  such 
accidents  occurring. 

The  summit  is  now  occupied  as  a station  of 
the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  observers  have  passed  the 
entire  winter  there.  They  have  experienced  no 
unusual  difficulty  in  making  weekly  visits  to 
the  country  below,  although  they  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  weather.  The  wind  has 
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sometimes  assailed  them  with  a velocity  of  a 
hundred  miles  per  hour,  and  the  thermometer 
at  one  time  during  the  first  year  of  observation 
indicated  fifty-nine  degrees  below  zero  (Fah- 
renheit). C.  S. 


THE  NEW  SEWAGE  WORKS  FOR  THE 
CROYDON  RURAL  DISTRICT. 

A VEEY  extensive  sewerage  scheme  is  about 
to'.be  carried  out  by  the  Croydon  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority.  The  works  about  to  be  executed  are 
in  that  portion  of  their  district  comprising  Bed- 
dington,  Merton,  Mitcham,  Morden,  and  Wal- 
lington,  in  order  so  to  dispose  of  the  sewage 
without  polluting  the  river  Wandle  and  the 
Beverley  Brook,  which  flow  through  the  district. 
The  pollution  of  the  Wandle  had  become  so 
serious  that,  some  time  ago,  a perpetual  injunc- 
tion was  granted  to  restrain  the  Rui’al  Sanitary 
Authority  from  discharging  sewage  into  the 
river.  During  the  last  few  years  several  pro- 
jects for  sewering  the  district  have  been  brought 
forward,  including  one  in  1874  for  the  construc- 
tion of  thirty-three  miles  of  sewers,  of  which 
about  five  miles  were  on  private  property.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  landowners  with- 
drawing theii’  offer  to  sell  the  land  the  project 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  another  scheme, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  and 
favourably  reported  upon  by  Colonel  Cox,  R.E., 
and  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  is  now  about 
to  be  carried  out.  This  scheme  involves  the 
conveyance  of  the  sewage  to  Byegrove  Mead, 
and  there  purifying  it  by  intermittent  filtration. 
The  scheme  includes  the  construction  of  thirty- 
six  miles  of  sewer,  all  of  which  are  within 
existing  or  contemplated  roads.  About  six 
miles  of  sewers  are  to  be  made  in  roads  which 
have  been  constructed  in  the  district  since  the 
scheme  of  187’1'  was  propounded,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  district,  parts  of  which  are 
being  rapidly  built  upon.  The  outfall  at  Bye- 
grove  Mead  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Mitcham 
and  partly  in  Wimbledon.  An  area  of  thirty- 
eight  acres  has  been  purchased,  of  which  about 
thirty  acres  are  gravel,  which  will  be  surrounded 
by  a puddle  wall,  and  then  be  thoroughly 
drained.  This  area  will  then  be  used  as  a filter. 
The  sewage  will  be  prepared  for  the  land  in 
tanks,  within  a covered  building,  and  the  mud 
will  be  directly  solidified  by  air-pressure  in 
suitable  presses,  so  as  to  bo  dealt  with  without 
creating  a nuisance.  The  sewage  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  district  will  reach  the  laud 
by  gravitation,  and  the  remaining  third  will  be 
required  to  be  pumped  to  a height  of  about  20  ft. 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  B.  Cooke  & Co.,  of 
Pheenix  Wharf,  Battersea,  has  been  accepted  for 
the  construction  of  the  works,  and  for  treating 
the  sewage  for  upwards  of  three  years,  during 
which  it  is  calculated  the  works  will  be  in  hand. 
The  land  for  the  outfall  works  have  been  pur- 
chased at  a cost  of  11,300L,  and  the  contract 
for  the  works  is  between  60,0001.  and  65,0001. 
The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  works,  including 
engineering  and  superintendence,  is  about 
90,0001. 


Copyright  in  Artistic  Property.— The 

resolutions  of  the  International  Congress  on 
Artistic  Property,  held  in  Paris,  recommend  a 
copyright  of  100  years.  The  right  of  reproduc- 
tion should  not  necessarily  be  involved  in  the 
sale  or  in  the  presentation  to  the  State  of  a 
work  of  art,  except  in  the  case  of  the  portrait 
or  statue  of  the  vendor  or  any  member  of  his 
family.  Piracy  should  include  the  reproduction 
or  imitation  for  sale  by  any  different  art  or 
industry,  and  also  the  unauthorised  transcrip- 
tion and  setting  of  music.  The  assumption  of 
an  artist’s  name,  signature,  or  distinctive  mark 
should  be  punishable.  Societies  should  be 
founded  for  the  protection  of  artists’  rights,  the 
collection  of  dues  for  reproduction,  representa- 
tion, and  execution,  and  the  creation  of  relief 
funds.  An  international  artistic  society  sbonld 
also  be  founded.  Foreign  artists  should  have 
equal  rights  with  natives,  without  condition  of 
reciprocity,  on  simply  proving  their  copyright 
in  their  own  country.  Artistic  copyright 
treaties  should  be  independent  of  commercial 
treaties,  and  should  apply  to  works  anterior  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaties.  Uniform  legisla- 
tion on  artistic  property  is  also  desirable.  The^ 
Congress  request  the  French  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion and  Fine  Arts  to  promote  the  meeting  of 
an  official  international  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a uniform  law- 


THE  NEW  BELLS  FOR  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  bells  in  St.  Paul’s  have  been  rung  ex- 
perimentally with  satisfactory  results,  and  we 
give  a representation  of  the  whole  family  and 
their  cage. 

It  is  about  a year  since  the  solitary  bell  which 
occupied  the  northern  tower  of  the  cathedral, 
and  which  used  to  call  to  divine  service,  was  dis- 
mounted, and  the  works  were  commenced  which 
were  required  to  strengthen  the  floor  that  was 
to  carry  the  new  peal,  which  was  being  cast  at 
Loughborongh  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & Sons. 

The  tower  itself  was  found  to  be  admirably 
suited  for  a large  peal  of  bells,  and  the  eye  of 
the  vaulted  chamber  below  was  large  enough  to 
admit  the  now  tenor,  5 ft.  9 in.  in  diameter ; 
and  as  regards  the  support  of  the  bells,  nothing 
was  required  beyond  some  additional  floor-beams 
and  a system  of  strong  struts  carried  down  so 
as  to  bear  on  the  walls  of  the  tower,  on  an 
offset  ready  for  them,  at  the  level  of  the  floor 
below.  These  beams  and  struts  are  of  teak  and 
oak. 

The  bell-frame,  which  was  prepared  at  Longh- 
■ borough,  is  of  oak,  and  very  massive.  It  is  con- 
nected by  holts  passing  from  the  top  of  the 
frame  to  the  bottom  of  the  floor-beams.  The 
works  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  tower 
were  executed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Shaw,  of  King 
Edward-street,  under  the  direction  of  the  sur- 
veyor to  the  fabric,  Mr.  Penrose. 

Below  is  a list  of  the  weights  and  notes  of 
the  bells,  with  the  names  of  their  donors: — 
WaiGHT.  Note.  Doitoes. 

No.  Cwt.  qr.  lb. 

1 ...  8 1 16  ...  F ■)  mr.  -n  . r. 

2...  9 1 15  ...  E flat  j The  Drapers  Company., 

4 11  3 ‘*1  ' C ")  The  Baroness  Burdett 

5 13  2 14!”Bflat  f Contts  and  the  Tamers’ 

6 ...  14  0 4 ...  A 3 

7 ...  16  2 21  ...  G ...  The  Salters’  Company. 

8 ...  23  1 18  ...  F ...  The  Merchant  Taylors’ Co. 

9 ...  28  0 7 ...  E flat  The  Fishmongers’ Company. 

10  ...  30  3 23  ...  D ...  The  Clothworkers’ Company, 

11  ...  41  3 0 ...  C ...  The  Grocers' Company. 

12  ...  62  0 0 ...  B flat  The  Corporation  oi London. 

Total  271  3 1 

There  are  two  points  more  than  usually  ad- 
vantageous in  the  position  of  these  bells,— one 
is  the  open  character  of  the  steeple  above  them, 
which  will  give  great  freedom  to  the  emission  of 
the  vibrations,  whilst  their  gi-eat  height  above 
the  street  (about  120  ft.)  will  prevent  any 
harshness  of  sound  from  being  a source  of  an- 
noyance in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  complete  peal 
will  be  rung  on  All  Saints-day,  November  1.* 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE  LORD 
LYTTELTON,  WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

A FEW  weeks  ago  we  published  particulars  of 
a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Lyttelton,  executed  by  Mr.  Jas.  Forsyth,  sculptor. 
It  has  since  been  erected  in  the  transept  at 
Worcester  Cathedral.  The  general  design  of  the 
monument  was  made  by  the  late  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.,  and  the  execution  of  it  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  sculptor.  The  likeness  we  can 
say,  speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  is  ex- 
cellent. 

The  altar  tomb,  as  wehave  alreadymentioned, 
is  executed  in  alabaster  and  different  coloured 
marbles ; and  shields  emblazoned  with  armorial 
bearings,  illustrating  the  genealogy  of  the 
Lyttelton  family,  occupy  the  panels.  On  the 
top  of  the  tomb  reposes  the  recumbent  figure  of 
the  deceased,  in  pure  white  marble,  draped  as  a 
peer,  with  the  head  inclined  to  the  left.  The 
following  inscription  runs  round  the  top  of  the 
tomb 

“ Hoc  • monumentum  • in  • memoriam  ' Georgii  ’ 
Gulielmi  ’ Baronis  ‘ Lytteltok  • per  ' xTxvi.  • annoB  ‘ 
hujusce  ■ comitatas  ’ sub  ‘ Victoria  ' Regin®  ' priesuli.B  ’ 
amicii  • quidam  • Ingentea  • posuerunt  • ex  • iia  • inter  • quos 
• ut  • Dei  • glori®  ' hominumque  ‘ aaluti  ‘ inaerviret  * 
operoae  • laborabafc.  Natua,  ’ Martii  ' ixir.  • a.d.  * 
M.DCCCivii.  • obiit  • Aprilia  • xix.  ’ a.d.  m.dccclxxti.” 


St.  Alban’s  Cathedral. — Messrs.  Longmire 
& Burge  have  received  the  order  to  proceed  with 
the  new  roof  for  the  nave,  of  the  old  high  pitch. 
The  present  subscriptions  will  be  about  2,6001. 
short  of  what  is  requisite  for  flat  tiles,  and  about 
3,0001.  short  for  Coniston  slates,  and  not  enough 
for  lead  by  at  least  4,6001.,  and  more  if  the 
present  low  price  of  lead  rises  again. 

• A view  of  the  bells  and  bell-cage  at  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral, Carillon,  &c.,  will  be  found  ia  our  Tolume  for  1874, 
pp.  239—242. 
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ANOMALIES  IN  AEOHITEOTS' 

' PEAOTIOE. 

i Sib, — I hope  this  queation  will  be  thoroughly 
i ventilated  now  it  is  before  the  building  public, 

1 for  there  are  certainly  many  matters  needing 
) reform. 

g Architects  in  many  cases  show  weakness  in 
I not  taking  a firmer  stand  with  their  clients.  If 
I extra  work  is  necessary,  the  client’s  consent 
I should  be  forthwith  obtained,  and  an  order  given 
j for  it,  but  this  is  not  always  done  because  the 
j architect  fears  to  show  the  client  he  is  increasing 
I the  amount  to  be  paid,  and  he  has  probably  told 
him  it  shall  not  exceed  a certain  sum  ; then,  at 
the  end  of  the  work  there  is  a cutting  down  of 
extras  to  keep  the  account  within  the  promised 
limit.  I do  not  think  an  architect  should  have 
arbitraiy  power  to  define  what  is  an  extra.  If 
neither  specification  nor  plans  show  what  is  re- 
quired, then  it  should  be  paid  for,  unless  taken 
in  the  quantities,  and  they  form  part  of  the  con- 
tract 5 if  they  do  they  should  combine  the  two, 
and  if  it  is  not  taken  in  the  quantities  then  it 
is  an  extra,  even  if  it  is  shown,  as  the  builder 
is  not  paid  for  it. 

I am  certain,  from  experience,  that  the  reason 
contractors  lose,  as  they  often  do,  over  contracts, 
is  that  they  do  not  get  paid  for  the  extra  work 
that  exists.  In  large  firms  many  extras  are 
passed  unnoticed. 

I submit  the  following  suggestions,  and  should 
like  to  offer  more  if  the  subject  is  continued. 

1.  All  details,  for  it  is  in  details  most  disputed 
items  arise,  should  be  sent  to  the  contractor’s 
offi,ces,  not  works,  for  his  inspection  before  putting 
them  in  hand. 

2.  A list  of  all  extra  work  the  builder  claims 
shouldbo  sent  to  the  architect  before  “ measuring 
up.” 

3.  A competent  surveyor  in  all  cases  should 
i be  appointed  to  meet  the  builder’s  man  and 
I measure  up ; this  does  away  with  what  your 

correspondent  sarcastically  calls  the  builder’s 
I pourpa/rlers. 

4.  The  old  forms  of  contract  should  be  ignored, 
and  only  the  one  used  that  was  approved  by  the 
Institute  of  Architects  and  Builders’  Society,  a 
copy  of  which  has  been  published. 

CONTRACTOE. 

Sir,  — I should  like  to  add  another  to  the 
notes,  for  which  you  found  room  on  p.  1021, 
as  to  variations  from  contractors,  before 
making  remarks  on  another  “anomaly”  to 
which  ilr.  T.  Roger  Smith  called  attention  in 
his  interesting  letter  on  p.  941. 

The  candid  friend  of  architects,  who  does  not 
fail  to  tell  them  and  the  world  of  all  their  faults, 
— actual,  possible,  and  impossible, — has  made  a 
great  point  of  orders  for  extras  being  sanctioned 
in  writing  in  every  case  by  the  employer, — 
implying  that  architects  have  a happy  knack 
of  landing  employers  in  all  sorts  of  monetary 
difficulties  by  straining  their  powers  as  agents. 
I fancy  I have  detected  a little  sharpness  of  tone 
in  dealing  with  this,  and  have  not  been  sur- 
prised. Architects  who  have  worked  for  a 
goodly  term  of  years,  doing  their  duty  by  em- 
ployers, may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  their  self- 
satisfaction  profaned  when  receiving  rough 
blows  from  an  untender  hand, — it  is  so  difficult 
to  deal  quite  temperately  with  a critic  who  con- 
veys, by  a tone  of  voice,  or  by  written  innuendo, 
more  than  he  says,  or  perhaps  than  he  would 
care  to  say,  or  to  mean.  No  practical  person 
disputes  the  value  of  an  employer’s  interest  in 
a work,  nor  of  his  control  of  it,  so  long  as  the 
control  is  very  wise,  intelligent,  equable,  and 
excellent  generally ; nor  is  there  any  wish  to 
say  that  a very  distinct  authorisation  of  extras 
(and  if  possible  an  agreement  as  to  the  exact 
sum  to  be  paid  in  each  case),  is  not  a very 
proper  and  satisfactory  piece  of  business.  The 
only  objection  is,  that  in  real  life,  and  with  em- 
ployers  in  general,  especially  with  compound 
employers, — such  as  committees,  boards,  &c., — 
the  thing  is  impossible.  The  avoidance  of  delays 
in  critical  stages  of  a work,  the  absence  of  the 
employer, — his  laziness  or  indifference  it  may 
be ; his  varying  moods, — but  why  make  a list  of 
all  the  rocks  and  sands  among  which  the  archi- 
tect must  steer  discreetly  if  he  wants  to  move 
at  all  ? No  doubt,  as  a barrister  feels  and  argues 
in  his  everyday  experience,  a wise  man  will 
choose  cautiously  those  who  are  to  act  for  him, 
and  will  not  tie  them  up  with  a short  chain. 

Let  us,  in  order  to  get  anomaly  No.  2 fairly 
before  us,  quote  the  gist  of  three  clauses  of  an 
ordinary  building  contract: — “The  contractor 
shall complete  and  deliver  over  to 


l^Ir.  — on  or  before  the  — day'of  — , &c.  [liqui- 
dated and  ascertained  damages  stated  at  a 
certain  rate].  If  the  works  shall  be  suspended 
during  any  local  or  general  strike,  then  such 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  works  may  be 
delayed  for  a period  equal  to  the  time  of  such 
suspension.  Tho  architect  shall  have  power  to 
make  such  allowance  of  time  to  the  contractor 
as  he  may  deem  fit  and  just  on  account  of  badness 
of  weather,  additions,  enlargements,  alterations, 
deviations,  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever,  and 
such  allowance  of  time  shall  be,”  &c. 

Mr.  Smith’s  questions  seem  to  lead  onto  such 
as  these : — Are  such  clauses  bits  of  a comedy, — 
light  trifles  that  no  one  need  seriously  regard  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  everybody  agreed  to 
treat  them  seriously,  or  else  to  cut  them  out  of 
ordinary  contracts  altogether?  Would  a mere 
undertaking  on  tho  part  of  a contractor  to  reach 
completion  at  such  a time  as  might  be  con- 
sidered reasonable,  be  less  or  more  effective  ? 
Might  not  then  the  cases  where  expedition  is 
essential  be  treated  in  an  exceptional  way,  and 
the  contractor  bound  and  kept  most  rigidly  to 
bis  time, — the  damages  being  charged  to  him, 
without  the  employer  regarding  himself,  and 
being  talked  of  by  others,  as  an  objectionable 
Shylock  ? 

1.  Mr.  Smith’s  statement  that  deductions  for 
damage  by  delay, — although  threatened  fre- 
quently,— are  rarely  enforced  is  true  enough, — 
but  he  hardly  seems  to  do  entire  justice  to  con- 
tractors by  his  way  of  putting  it.  Dilatoriness, 
muddle,  bungling,  miscalculation,  — a whole 
alphabet  of  charges  might  be  hurled  at  the 
building  trade ; — and  be  no  truer  than  any 
other  “ charging  at  large — that  is,  true  enongh 
to  make  tho  charge  unpleasant,  and  untrue 
enough  to  make  it  unjust.  I have  known  men 
who  prided  themselves,  and  built  reputation,  on 
finishing  to  a specified  date.  It  is  difficult  and 
hazardous  to  speak  without  a heap  of  statistics, 
but  I fancy  that  a large  majority  of  buildings 
for  trade  purposes  are  really  done  to  time.  A 
contractor  catches  pretty  cleverly  the  tone  of 
employer,  architect,  and  the  rest;  and,  when  ho 
finds  that  literal  compliance  is  meant, — literally 
ho  complies,  if  at  all  possible.  No  one  need  be 
expected  or  asked  to  have  relays,  or  even  to 
drive  his  men  to  lengthy  overtime, — with  all  its 
admitted  evils  both  to  tho  men  aud  the  work, — 
when  he  knows  that  the  specified  time  has  been 
fixed  almost  at  hazard,  and  is  not  even  remem- 
bered by  the  employer. 

2.  Building  contractors  have,  however,  acquired, 
or  been  credited  with,  a reputation  for  delays, 
which  should  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  architects  would  apply  to  sufficient  builders 
for  tenders,  contractors  would  not,  in  their 
anxiety  to  keep  busy,  snatch  at  more  work  than 
they  can  manage ; if  architects  would  always 
select  men  who  are  strong  enongh  for  any  special 
work,  incapable  people  would  not  mar  their  own 

: and  other  people’s  reputation  by  going  into 
matters  with  which  they  cannot  grapple  pro- 
perly ; if,  in  short,  we  could  always  secure  the 
right  sort  of  people  at  the  right  time,  in  the 
right  relation  to  one  another,  there  would  be 
little  excuse  for  delays, — or,  indeed,  for  other 
complaints  as  well. 

3.  One  ought  not  to  shirk  the  hint- by  “A 
Firm  of  London'^Builders”  (p.  995)  that  archi- 
tects  are  sometimes  blameworthy, — “ not  sup- 
plying such  information  and  documents  as  are 
necessary  for  conducting  tho  work.”  I under- 
stand  the  suggestion  to  be  that  a contractor 
might  make  a special  claim,  if  ho  liked,  on  that 
account.  In  an  extreme  case,  no  doubt,  ho 
might,  and  get  it  allowed  too,  but  such  extreme 
cases  must  be  very  rare  indeed.  Contractors 
have  been  known  to  exhibit  great  skill  in 
divining  as  to  negotiations  with  neighbours, 
possible  modifications  in  the  superstructure,  and 
so  on ; and  an  almost  superhuman  prevoyance 
in  consequence, — an  anxiety  beyond  praise  to 
be  prepared  beforehand  with  tho  work  in  those 
parts  of  the  building.  They  have  been  able,  in 
this  mood  of  virtue,  to  write  recitals  of  their 
anxieties,  which  a year  after  would  read  like 
the  arraignment  of  an  injurious  architect,  and 
would  excuse  any  quantity  of  delay.  A good 
surveyor  contrives  to  give  himself  useful  points 
on  his  base  lines,  which  can  be  brought  in  again 
when  he  comes  back.  A contractor  may  par- 
donably  feel  a wish  to  train  himself  in  all  kinds 
of  forethought,  and  to  imitate  exemplars,  but 
be  should  in  his  own  business  avoid  “ base 
lines,”  and  plotting  too. 

4.  The  result  of  all  considerations  would  be 
to  maintain  the  present  system ; the  defined 
time  for  completion,  the  damage  for  non-com- 


pletion, the  extension  of  time  for  adequate 
reasons.  The  time  should  be  settled  very  care- 
fully with  a view  of  giving  ample  time,  for  a 
contractor  of  the  class  who  is  to  take  tho  con- 
tract. It  might  be  possible  to  classify  rates  of 
progress  as  (1)  ordinary  time ; (2)  quick  time; 
(3)  special  rate ; and  even  to  get  some  autho- 
ritative statement  from  contractors  as  to  what 
they  would  consider  adequate  average  time  at 
each  rate  of  progress  in  certain  well-understood 
types  of  building,— a 10,000Z.  church,  a 4,0001. 
parsonage,  a 12,0001.  block  of  warehouse  build- 
ings, &c.  Such  model  accepted,  times  could  be 
modified  to  suit  cases.  Then  the  damages  should 
be  put  at  the  probable  damage,  and  not  at  a 
fancy  rate.  When  there  are  no  adequate  reasons 
for  extension  of  time,  it  should  bo  the  custom 
to  enforce  the  contract  literally.  “ Adequate 
reasons  ” would,  of  course,  be  an  elastic  phrase, 
interpreted  by  the  architect  who  would  weigh 
the  facts  and  would  find  generally  (one  would 
hope)  that  the  contractor  had  come  near  to  his 
duty,  and  would  rarely  have  to  find  that  damages 
had  accrued  except  where  incapacity,  or  wilful 
neglect,  or  disregard  of  reasonable  instructions, 
were  too  decided  to  be  overlooked.  Some  one 
may  say  that  this  is  pretty  much  what  every 
body  is  doing  now ; but  I do  not  think  it  is.  We 
are  a little  uncertain  in  movement  at  present, 
every  one  seems  agreed  ; and  we  might  as  well 
be  more  precise  if  not  actually  more  active.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Field  (p.  995), — “ Let  ns  amend 
our  practice  as  may  be  needful  ” ; to  do  this,  I 
think  wo  need  make  no  change  in  the  forms  of 
our  documents.  S.  F.  0. 


MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

NEW  PBEMISE,S. 

A SITE  in  Cavendish-street  has  been  secured 
by  the  committee  for  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings  for  the  Manchester  School  of  Art.  The 
cost  of  the  land  has  been  10,500J.,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Manchester  Courier,  an  additional 
sum  of  23,000L  will  be  required  in  order  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  new  buildings.  Of  this 
sum  nearly  16,0001.  have  been  subscribed,  and  so 
sanguine  do  the  committee  feel  that  the  people 
of  Manchester,  recognising  the  importance  of 
the  institution,  will  subscribe  the  balance,  that 
they  have  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  tho  buUdings.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  T. 
Redmayne,  of  King-street,  who  has  prepared  a 
design  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Roman- 
esque in  style,  and  the  buUding  will  have  a 
frontage  to  Cavendish-street  of  148  ft.,  and 
extend  back  with  its  side  to  Ormond-street  a 
distance  of  about  70  ft.  It  will  consist  of  a 
central  portion  or  body  with  two  wings,  one  at 
each  end.  The  height  of  the  central  portion 
will  be  about  50  ft.,  and  the  wings  will  be  some 
70  ft.  high.  On  the  ground-floor  there  will  be 
rooms  for  the  male  senior  and  junior  students, 
and  rooms  also  for  the  head-master  and  the 
secretary;  in  addition  to  which  there  will  be  a 
reading-room,  a mechanical  drawing-room,  male 
cloak-room,  a library,  a committee-room,  lava- 
tories, and  a room  for  the  porter.  On  the  first 
floor  there  will  be  the  antique-room,  a model- 
room,  and  rooms  for  the  female  students, 
second  and  third  masters’  rooms,  and  lavatories. 
There  will  be  a number  of  private  studios  on 
the  second  floor.  Here  also  there  will  be  two 
galleries, — one  at  each  end  of  the  building, — in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  a permanent 
collection  of  works  of  art. 


A MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN  AT  THE 
EAST  END. 

The  representatives  of  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Goldsmid,  M.P.,  who  was  recently  killed  at  the 
Waterloo  Railway  Station,  have  resolved  upon 
erecting  a fountain  to  his  memory  in  Dock- 
street,  at  the  East  End.  The  structure  will 
be  of  marble  aud  granite,  aud,  it  is  said,  will  be 
very  handsome.  It  will  entail  no  cost  to  the 
local  authorities.  The  permission  to  erect  the 
fountain  in  place  of  one  now  standing  on  the 
spot,  which  is  in  a dilapidated  condition,  was 
made  to  the  Whitechapel  Board  of  Works  last 
week,  when  the  Board  readily  complied  with 
the  request.  


The  New  Eddystone  Lighthonse. — The 
contract  for  the  supply  of  all  the  granite  for  this 
important  work  has  been  given  to  Messrs. 
Shearer,  Smith,  & Co.,  of  the  Dalbeattie  Granite 
I Works. 
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DEATH  or  SIB  FEANOIS  GRANT,  P.E.A. 

It  ia  oar  sad  daty  this  week  to  ckronicle  tke 
death  of  Sir  Francia  Grant,  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  had  been  in  feeble  health 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  suddenly, 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday  last,  he  was  struck 
down  by  heart  disease,  at  his  residence,  the 
Lodge,  Melton  Mowbray.  The  fourth  son  of 
Mr.  Francis  Grant,  of  Kilgraston,  Perthshire, 
be  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1803,  and  was, 
therefore,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  As  a young 
man,  he  was  greatly  deroted  to  field  sports,  and 
this  circumstance  influenced  him  in  some  of  his 
earlier  works,  notably  in  “The  Meet  of  his 
Majesty’s  Staghounds  ’’  and  “ Melton  Hunt.” 
According  to  a passage  in  the  diary  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whom  he  Tisited  at  Abbotsford, 
he  was  accustomed  to  avow  his  purpose  of 
spending  his  patrimony  in  field  pursuits,  and  of 
then  devoting  himself  to  the  law.  The  fortune 
soon  went,  but  Grant  had  by  this  time  dis- 
covered that  the  bent  of  his  talents  lay  in  the 
direction,  not  of  law,  but  of  art.  Confident  of 
receiving  liberal  support  from  his  many  distin- 
guished friends,  he  decided,  in  or  about  the  year 
1829,  to  make  painting  his  profession,  and 
studied  drawing  under  Somerville,  a local 
artist  of  some  repute.  During  this  time  he 
numbered  among  his  most  intimate  friends 
Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon  (subsequently  president 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy),  and  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  who  always  gave 
him  much  encouragement  and  assistance,  he 
was  enabled  to  form  his  taste  in  that  noble- 
man’s gallery.  He  soon  began  to  “make  his 
mark.”  Proceeding  to  London,  his  first  picture 
was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  (then 
quartered  at  Somerset  House)  in  1834.  From 
the  outset  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  portrai- 
ture, even  in  the  hunting  scenes  before  referred 
to,  for  the  “ Meet  of  his  Majesty’s  Staghounds,” 
painted  in  1837  for  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  con- 
tains forty-six  portraits  of  celebrated  sportsmen 
of  the  time.  His  facile  brush  has  depicted  tb® 
lineaments  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  his  time,  including  Macaulay,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  Lords  Hardinge,  Gough, 
Campbell,  Derby,  Palmerston,  Clyde,  Russell, 
Stanley,  and  his  brother,  General  Sir  J.  Hope 
Grant,  G.C.B.,  who,  after  a long  and  brilliant 
career  in  the  service  of  the  State,  died  three 
years  ago. 

Sir  Francis  (then  Mr.)  Grant  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  18-42,  and  in 
1851  he  became  a full  Academician.  In  1855 
he  received  one  of  the  three  first-class  gold 
medals  awarded  to  British  artists  at  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  of  that  year  for  his 
“Meet  of  his  Majesty’s  Staghounds,”  and  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Societe 
d’ Artistes  Beiges.  In  1866  the  president’s  chair 
in  the  Royal  Academy  having  become  vacant, 
through  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  and 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  declining  to  serve,  and  Mr. 
Maclise  not  being  desirous  of  the  post,  Mr.  Grant 
was  elected,  on  February  1st,  to  the  vacant 
presidential  chair  by  23  votes  out  of  29,  as  the 
ninth  president  of  the  R.A.,  and  soon  after  re- 
ceived, according  to  precedent,  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  His  geniality  and  courtliness  of 
manner  soon  made  him  very  popular  at  the 
annua)  Academy  banquets.  In  1870,  the 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  He  was  also  an  hono- 
rary member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  married,  early  in  his  career.  Miss  Emily 
Farqubarson,  of  Invercauld,  and,  subsequently, 
a daughter  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Norman, 
through  whom  he  became  allied  to  the  noble 
house  of  Manners.  Lady  Grant  and  a numerous 
family  survive  him. 

Mr.  Leighton  is  most  generally  named  as 
Sir  Francis’s  successor  as  President  of  the 
Academy.  Mr.  Millais,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  and 
Mr.  Calderon  are  also  mentioned  as  possible 
candidates. 


New  Park  for  Newcastle. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Town  Council, 
a letter  was  read  from  Sir  William  Armstrong,  in 
which  he  offered  to  present  to  the  town  twenty, 
six  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  twenty-two  acres 
recently  purchased  by  the  Corporation  for  an 
east-end  park.  The  land  is  worth  about  20,000i. 
The  gift  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  call  the  park  the  “Armstrong 
Park.” 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Chas.  Clia.rnock  Nelson,  Architect. — We 
hear  with  great  personal  regret  of  the  death  of 
this  gentleman,  which  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
September  last.  Mr.  Nelson  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arcbi- 
tects  in  1842,  and  for  a number  of  years  acted 
with  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  listitute  as 
honorary  secretary,  devoting,  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  oSice.  His 
pecuniary  means  being  ample,  he  seems  to  have 
made  no  efforts  to  establish  a practice.  He 
afterwards  served  as  a vice-president  of  the  Insti- 
tute. He  was  skilled  as  a linguist,  and  possessed  a 
cultivated  mind.  Mr.  Nelson  was  elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1862.  We 
understand  that  he  has  left  “ all  his  books  of  an 
architectural  character”  to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Charles  Baily,  Architect.  — An  inquest 
bas  been  held  at  Reigate  on  the  body  of  Mr. 
Charles  Baily,  63,  of  Eastleigh  House,  a retired 
architect.  Elizabeth  Barton,  a trained  nurse, 
stated  that  she  had  been  in  attendance  on  Mr. 
Baily  for  some  weeks,  and  slept  in  the  dress- 
ing-room adjoining  his  bed-room.  All  through 
Monday  night  he  was  very  violent,  and  employed 
himself  in  moving  his  furniture  about,  a caprice 
in  which  he  frequently  indulged.  While  listening 
to  his  movements  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  she 
heard  a strange  noise  outside  the  house,  but  paid 
no  immediate  heed  to  it.  Px'esently,  there  being 
unwonted  silence  in  his  room,  she  became 
alarmed,  and  rushing  in,  found  the  window  open 
and  Mr.  Baily  gone.  She  then  went  downstairs 
and  found  him  lying  on  the  ground,  conscious  but 
in  great  pain.  With  assistance  she  carried  him 
to  his  room,  where  he  died  on  the  following  day. 
The  window  out  of  which  he  forced  himself  was 
only  14  in.  in  width,  and  he  fell  about  20  ft. 
The  jury  found  a verdict  of  “ Suicide  while  of 
unsound  mind.”  Mr.  Baily  was  an  excellent 
draughtsman  and  a good  antiquary  ; and  was  for 
some  years  chief  assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
City  Architect,  London. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Woodhouse,  C.B. — The  death  is 
announced  of  Mr.  John  Thomas  Woodhouse,  civil 
and  mining  engineer,  Derby.  He  was  born  in 
1811,  and  was  a pupil  of  Mr.  Twigg,  mining 
engineer,  Chesterfield.  He  held  the  post  of  con- 
sulting mining  engineer  to  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster J and  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Midland  Institute  of  Mining,  Civil,  and 
Mechanical  Engineers. 


LIVERPOOL  ART  CLUB. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  W.  Bragge,  F.S.A.,  a remark- 
able collection  of  Chinese  snuff-bottles  and  other 
articles,  in  enamel,  porcelain,  and  ivory,  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  tobacco,  is  on  view  at 
the  rooms  of  this  club.  Mr.  Bragge  points  out 
that  this  is  the  only  collection,  of  any  magnitude, 
of  Chinese  snuff-bottles  yet  formed;  and  in  no 
work  on  Chinese  manners  and  customs  which  he 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting,  has  he 
found  any  adequate  description  of  the  Chinese 
appliances  for  snuff-taking.  Yet  this  collection 
shows  that  the  practice  is  iu  extensive  use 
amongst  all  classes,  and  that,  as  in  all  other 
snuff-taking  nations,  the  utmost  skill,  labour, 
and  ingenuity  are  lavished  upon  these  receptacles 
of  the  fragrant  powder,  for  600  bottles  are 
shown,  and  afford  a complete  illustration  of  the 
skill  of  the  Chinese  worker  iu  porcelain,  glass, 
enamel,  and  stone. 

None  of  these  bottles  can  claim  any  high 
antiquity.  Tobacco  was  not  introduced  into 
China  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Many  of  the  specimens  of  porcelain  and  jasper- 
ware  are  equal  in  colour,  density,  and  surface  to 
anything  which  the  great  Staffordshire  potter 
ever  produced.  In  the  preparation  of  various 
colours,  and  in  the  making  of  variegated  glass, 
the  Chinese  are  evidently  as  clever  as  the 
Venetians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  more 
ancient  Romans,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
discovered  or  used  the  Venetian  practice  of 
uniting  sticks  of  coloured  glass  so  as  to  form 
flowered  or  geometrical  patterns. 

Extreme  and  unwearying  patience  is  evidently 
a characteristic  of  the  Chinese  workman.  One 
can  understand  how  the  irregular  lump  of  the 
hardest  rock  crystal,  chalcedony,  or  cornelian,  is 
ground  and  rubbed  to  its  outward  form,  and 
how  its  surface  carving  is  done,  but  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  interior  of  the  bottle  has 
been  ground  out,  and  its  inside  perfectly 
polished,  the  owner  of  the  collection  can  give 


no  information.  Should  any  of  our  readers  b® 
able  to  throw  light  upon  this  subject,  or 
upon  their  mode  of  manufacturing  variegated 
glass,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear. 

The  session  was  opened  on  Monday,  the  7th 
instant,  when  Mr.  Bragge  was  entertained  at 
dinner.  The  exhibition  also  includes  some  singu- 
larly  interesting  specimens  of  Italian  carved 
woodwork,  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 


ART  EXHIBITIONS. 

Cork. — The  twelfth  exhibition  of  the  Irish 
Fine  Art  Society  was  opened  on  the  30th  ult.  at 
the  Round  Room,  Opera  House.  The  Society 
had  its  origin  eight  years  ago  in  the  town  of 
Lismore,  when  a few  friends  agreed  to  form  a 
small  amateur  society  for  the  mutual  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts. 

Beading.  — A loan  exhibition  of  paintings^ 
water-colour  drawings,  engravings,  and  photo- 
graphs, was  opened  on  the  2nd  inst.,  in  the 
Victoria  Hall,  Reading.  It  contains  over  500 
pictures. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Qlasgoiv. — The  Glasgow  Arcbmological  Society 
had  its  annual  excursion  on  the  26bh  ult., — to 
Linlithgow.  The  party,  on  arriving  at  their 
destination,  first  examined  the  curious  old  square 
tower  near  the  railway  station,  which  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars,  and 
subsequently  to  the  Hospitallers,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  been  for  a time  the  Scottish  Mint. 
Afterwards  the  old  church  of  St.  Michael  and 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  were  visited,  and  a 
couple  of  hours  were  spent  pleasantly  iu 
rambling  about  the  latter,  a paper  ou  the 
history  of  which  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Duncan, 
honorary  secretary.  Coming  back  to  their 
hotel,  the  members  next  drove  over  to  Bridgeuess, 
at  which  place  the  Antonine  Wall  terminated. 
Here  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Cadell,  of  Grange,  who 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  tablet  erected  by 
the  Second  Legion,  now  in  the  Antiquarian 
Museum  in  Edinburgh,  was  found  on  bis  estate  in 
April,  1868.  The  party  then  walked  along  the  line 
of  the  wall  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Borrowstoun- 
ness,  returning  thence  to  Linlithgow.  Subse- 
quently the  members  and  their  friends  dined 
together, — Dr.  Mackiolay  in  the  chair, — and 
returned  to  Glasgow  in  the  evening. 

Chester. — At  a meeting  of  the  Chester  Archreo- 
logical  Society,  outhe  30th  ult,,  Mr.  John  Cordy 
Jeaffreson  (who  has  during  the  last  two  months 
been  inspecting  the  records  of  the  city  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Commission  on  Historical 
Manuscripts),  delivered  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing lecture  on  “ The  Charters  and  Records  of  the 
City  of  Chester.” 

North  Staffordshire.— The  North  Staffordshire 
Field  Club  and  Archreological  Society  had  an. 
excursion  the  other  day  to  Derbyshire,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Lynam,  of  Stoke.  The 
places  visited  included  Bakewell  Church,  Haddon 
Hall,  Eyam  Church,  Tideswell  Church,  and  the 
“ Blue  John  Mine.” 

Meath.— At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Meath  Antiquarian  Society,  the  committee 
received  instructions  to  examine  some  of  the 
ancient  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  with 
the  view  of  adopting  measures  for  their  preser- 
vation. 


Holyrood  Palace,  Edinburgh. — Holyrood 
Palace  is  being  reroofed.  The  roof  just  re- 
moved is  believed  to  date  from  the  year  1671, 
when  the  palace  was  partially  rebuilt  by 
Charles  II.  in  its  present  quadrangular  form, 
after  a plan  by  Sir  William  Bruce.  The  native 
fir  had  been  used  for  its  couples  and  ties ; but 
through  the  lapse  of  time  the  woodwork  had 
become  so  dilapidated  that  some  years  ago  it  : 
was  found  necessary  to  shore  up  a considerable 
portion  of  it,  lest  it  should  give  way  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  slates.  Latterly  the  timber  had 
become  so  rotten  as  to  render  it  evidently  unsafe 
that  the  roof  should  be  left  for  another  winter. 
The  timbers  of  the  new  roof  are  to  be  of  well- 
seasoned  red  pine,  from  the  Baltic ; while  for  i 
its  outer  covering  new  slates  will  be  used.  The 
work,  which  will  occupy  several  months,  is  being  . 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  H.M. 
Board  of  Works.  Messrs.  Beattie  are  doing  the 
joiner-work  J Mr.  Andrew  Slater,  Canongate,  is  : 
the  slater ; and  Messrs.  Stewart  & Rae,  Register- 
street,  are  the  plumbers. 


Oct.  12,  1878.] 
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THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

E The  electric  light,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
:just  now  attracting  a great  deal  of  attention, 
sand  is  beginning  to  be  adopted  for  practical  use 
I in  this  country. 

I In  London,  Messrs.  Wells  & Co.,  stove  and 
i chimney-piece  makers,  of  High-street,  Shore- 
'.ditch  (opposite  the  church),  having  obtained 
Ipermission  from  the  Shoreditch  Vestry,  have 

I erected  in  front  of  their  premises  two  lamp- 
standards  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the 
Jablochkoff  light,  as  used  in  the  Avenue  de 
il’Opera  and  other  places  in  Paris.  The  light 
J was  tried  here  for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday 

i evening,  with  a tolerable  measure  of  success, 
inside  as  well  as  outside  the  building.  Messrs. 

■ Wells’s  premises,  newly  built,  are  well  adapted 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  light  indoors,  consist- 
ing as  they  mainly  do,  not  of  an  ordinary  storied 
building,  but  of  a large  and  lofty  oblong  block, 
open  from  the  ground-floor  level  to  the  skylight 
in  the  roof,  four  galleries  running  round  the 
entire  area  one  above  another  in  lieu  of  the 
ordinary  stories.  Four  of  the  Jablochkoff  lights 
are  fitted  up  inside  the  building,  two  about 
15  ft.  from  the  ground,  supported  on  curved 
rods  carried  across,  one  towards  each  end,  from 
side  to  side  on  the  floor  level  of  the  first- 
floor  gallery ; and  two  some  8 ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  second-floor  gallery,  one  at  each 
end,  supported  by  a movable  arm  or  bracket 
projecting  outwards  and  upwards  from  the 
hand-rail  of  the  second-floor  gallery.  Two 
other  lights  are  in  tho  street.  The  motive 
power  required  to  produce  the  light  is  supplied 
by  the  steam-engine  in  ordinary  use  at  the 
works.  The  light  is  generated  by  two  machines, 
the  invention  and  manufacture  of  M.  Gramme, 
of  Paris.  These  machines  are  made  to  revolve 
1,0U0  and  1,100  times  respectively  per  minute. 
They  are  capable  of  producing  a current  suffi- 
cient for  six  lamps,  and  require  a power  equal 
to  about  one-horse  per  lamp.  The  material  con- 
Burned  (if  such  a term  may  be  allowed)  is 
graphite.  The  electric  current  passing  from  one 
rod  of  this  graphite  to  another,  over  a short 
space  of  less  than  i in.,  called  the  “ electric 
arc,”  heats  the  extremities  of  these  rods  to  an 
intense  state  of  incandescence.  This  is  the 
source  of  the  light.  The  system  is  known  by 
the  name  of  its  inventor,  M.  Jablochkoff, 
and  is  furnished  by  the  owners  of  the  patent, 
tho  Societe  Generale  d’Eleotricito,  Paris. 
The  carbon  rods  are  placed  side  by  side, 
separated  by  a slip  of  kaolin,  over  which  the 
electric  arc  passes.  In  order  to  ensure  equal 
combustion  of  the  rods,  an  “ alternative  ” cur- 
rent is  adopted,  for  which  purpose  two  machines 
are  employed.  In  other  words,  currents  pass 
from  rod  to  rod  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
rate  of  about  8,000  per  minute,  a total  of  double 
that  number,  and  the  carbons  are  equally  con- 
sumed. Each  lamp  is  provided  with  holders 
for  four  “ candles,”  but  only  one  is  used  at  one 
time.  Each  “candle”  will  last  for  one  hour  and 
a half.  When  it  is  nearly  consumed  a switch 
moved  by  hand,  or  automatically  by  an  electro- 
magnet, turns  the  current  to  another  candle. 
Tho  light  is  placed  within  opaline  globes, 
about  2 ft.  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusion.  Tho  colour  of  the  light  is  pure  white, 
and  each  lamp  is  considered  to  bo  equal  to 
about  100  gas-lights. 

Mr.  John  Blount,  C.E.,  in  a letter  to  the  Times, 
quotes  statistics  gleaned  in  Paris  to  show  that 
tho  cost  of  electric  lighting  is  greater  than  by 
the  present  mode  of  gas,  but,  he  says  : — 

“ Improvements  are  being  made  which  will  diniinisli  this 
coat,  especially  that  of  the  burner,  if  it  may  be  so  termed, 
which  is  now  the  principal  item  of  expense.  As  electricity 
cannot  bo  employed  for  ordinary  domestic  use,  us  is  gus, 
and  it  is  too  expensive  for  street  illumination,  except  in 
special  cases,  there  is  no  present  danger  of  its  atfeetiug,  to 
any  serious  extent,  tho  interests  of  gas  coinpauies.  What 
may  be  the  results  of  further  experience  and  of  scientitic 
research  it  is  impossible  to  foretell,  but  that  electric  bght- 
ing  will  pass  away  with  tho  Baris  Exhibition,  as  has  been 
stated,  no  one  can  seriously  suppose.  The  fact  is  already 
established  that  the  light  can  be,  and  is  made  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  and  as  a means  of  illuminntiou  is  practically  easy  of 
execution.  For  special  situations  where  ett'ective  illumina- 
tion is  requisite  it  is  eminently  adapted,  and  for  large 
establishments,  workshops,  railway  stations,  and  such  like 
places,  it  is  not  only  wril  suited,  but  could,  with  advan- 
tage, be  adopted.  One  important  element  tho  electric 
Ught  possesses  is  its  purity  ; it  gives  oil’  no  smell,  nor  does 
it  heal  or  contaminate  the  air,  and  with  this  light  colours 
appear  in  their  true  tints.  Lighting  aud  extinguishing  are 
mstaiitancous,  and  the  risk  of  lire  or  explosion  is  done 
away  with.” 

The  Daily  News,  in  an  article  on  the  subject, 
having  stated  that  “ even  in  the  streets,  at  a 
great  distance  and  modified  by  opaque  glass,  it 
[tho  light]  is  almost  too  much  for  the  eye  to 
bear  directly,  aud  in  a room  it  would  be  out  of 


the  question,”  Mr.  E.  Nelson  Haxell,  of  the 
Strand,  writes  to  say  that 

“On  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  within  a few  doors  of 
the  Place  de  I’Opdra,  there  is  a shop,  a newspaper-office  if 
I mistake  not,  lighted  by  n small  electric  light,  which,  so 
far  from  being  painful  to  tho  eye,  is  pleasing  rather  than 
contrariwise.  The  light  is  perfectly  steady,  shaded  by  a 
sneeies  of  opal,  not  ground  glass,  and  is  so'  attractive  that 
the  oiBce  is  literally  besieged  nightly.  Speaking  generally, 
I may  say  that  the  light  is  coming  into  universal  use  in 
most  open  spaces.  The  Avenue  de  TOpdra  is  lighted 
entirely  with  it,  aUhough  the  gas-lights  are  oceasionany 
lighted,  apparently  to  point  the  contrast  only.  The 
standards  are  about  6 ft,  higher  than  those  for  gas,  and 
each  electric  light  supplants  fifteen  gas-burners." 

Five  of  tho  metropolitan  gas  companies  have 
met  within  tho  last  few  days,  and,  as  will  he 
seen,  they  seem  to  regard  the  threatened  rivalry 
of  the  new  light  with  comparative  equanimity. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Gaslight  Com. 
pany,  the  chairman  (Major  Hawkins)  said  : — 

The  electric  light  can  only  be  produced  by  means  of  an 
engine,  and  he  believed  if  it  came  to  be  used  in  places 
where  people  could  aiford  to  pay  for  it  they  would  find 
that  ga.s  would  bo  the  material  used  to  produce  the  electric 
light,  so  that  he  hod  not  the  faintest  doubt  that  so  far  from 
the  future  of  the  company  being  injured  it  would  rather  be 
improved,  for  he  believed  .that  the  electric  light  would 
enable  them  to  use  their  gas  in  a new  field  altogether. 

Mr.  Long,  of  Dundee,  speaking  at  tho  same 
meeting,  said, — 

He  had  seen  the  electric  light  used,  and  had  read  all  the 
books,  articles,  and  pamphlets  upon  it,  and  tho  conclusion 
he  had  arrived  at  was  that  it  would  be  one  *<f  the  lights  of 
the  future,  but  not  to  tho  exclusion  or  superseding  of  gas- 
light. Ho  was  satisfied  that  for  public  squares,  for  some 
kinds  of  public  buildings  and  entertainments,  aud  for 
special  illuminations,  the  electric  light  might  already  be 
regarded  as  a scieiilific,  though  perhaps  not  an  econora'ical, 
success.  The  intense  brightness  of  the  light,  the  want  of 
radiation,  and  tho  depth  of  shadows,  were  objections  to  its 
adoption  for  domestic  purposes.  He  then  alluded  to  tho 
little  ellect  that  tbo  lighting  of  the  whole  of  the  public 
lamps  by  electricity  would  have  on  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  gas  companies,  which  in  his  opinion  would  affect  the 
uet  profits  and  dividends  very  imperceptibly. 

Mr.  Eawlinson,  C.B.,  a director  of  the  com- 
pany, said  ho  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Leng, — 

He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  electric  light  could  not 
come  into  use  for  domestic  purposes,  and  that  the  use  of 
gas  for  engines  and  other  purposes  was  likely  to  largely 
increase.  He  was  of  opinion  that  gas  shares  were  a safe 
and  profitable  investment,  and  he  advised  the  shareholdors 
not  to  be  frightened  into  sacrificing  their  property. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Phccni.v  Gas  Company, 
the  chairman,  Mr.  E.  Horner,  said, — 

He  was  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  gas  could  be  largely 
extended,  and  with  groat  economy,  in  generating  motive 
power  for  engines,  and  another  fact  was  that  that  class  of 
engine  could  bo  worked  without  any  increase  on  tho 
insurance  premium.  With  respect  to  the  electric  light, 

everything  resolved  itself  into  the  question  of  cost 

At  the  Avenue  de  I'Op^ra  at  Paris  the  cost  for  gas  was 
885i.  a year,  and  that  of  the  electric  light  amounted  to 
10,625L  He  thought  that  very  few  of  the  London  vestries 
would  care  about  spending  ten  times  as  mnch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  tho  electric  light  as  they  were  now  paying 
for  gas,  and  even  if  this  company  lost  the  whole  of  the 
public  lighting  it  would  make  hut  very  little  difference  to 
them,  as  Id.  per  l,u00  cubic  feet  would  cover  the  loss. 

Mr.  R.  Bradshaw,  presiding  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Commercial  Gas  Company,  said  that, — ■ 

The  directors  had  every  confidence  that,  notwithstand- 
ing tho  proposed  introduction  of  the  electric  light,  they 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  shareholders  every  half-year  for 
many  years  to  come  with  as  favourable  reports  as  had  that 
day  beeu  presented. 

The  prevailing  view  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Surrey  Consumers'  Gas  Company  was  that  tho 
new  light,  white  of  acknowledged  utility  for 
lighting  open  spaces,  would  never  supersede  gas 
for  household  and  domestic  purposes,  both  on 
account  of  the  inconvenience  attending  its  in- 
troduction,  and  because  of  the  extra  expense. 
One  speaker  (Mr.  Pocock)  spoko  very  hopefully 
of  the  prospects  of  a greatly  extended  use  of 
gas  for  cooking. 

Mr.  George  Livesey,  C.E.,  the  secretary 
and  engineer  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gaslight 
Company,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  at 
tho  meeting  of  that  company,  said, — ■ 

Ho  did  not  thiak  that  they  need  bo  afraid  of  the  elec- 
tric light,  though  he  considered  that  if  it  could  be  produced 
cheaper,  and  improved,  ik  might  be  used  for  large  and 
central  spaces  in  tho  city  of  London,  which  at  present 

were  badly  lighted It  had  been  stated  that  the  loss 

of  the  public  lighting  would  only  decrease  the  income  of 
thegascompaniesonepercent.  Thiswaaamistake.  Itwould 
amount  to  from?  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  income  from  gas. 

. . . This  was  assuming  that  the  electric  light  could  be  used 
for  all  public  streets.  He,  however,  maintained  that  it 
would  not  bo  a fit  light  for  that  purpose,  as  they  did  not 
waut  II  concentrated,  but  a diffused  light.  The  electric 
light  could  not  be  diffused,  aud  all  they  would  have  with  it 
would  be  brilliant  centres  of  light  at  long  intervals,  aud 
the  dilEculty  they  had  to  contend  with  was  that  the  iutensity 
of  the  light  could  not  be  diminished.  He  therefore  main- 
taiued  that  the  electric  light  was  totally  unsuited  for  ordi- 
nary lighting,  for  so  great  was  its  intensity  that  it  must  be 
sereeaed  so  as  to  destroy  95  per  cent,  of  t&o  light  it  gav  e. 

Professor  Barrett,  lecturing  at  Birmingham  on 
Monday  evening,  announced  that  Mr.  Edison  had 
solved  the  problem  of  the  subdivision  of  tho 
electric  light  indefinitely. 

Tho  announcement  has  had  a considerable 
effect  in  depressing  the  share  market. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE. 

Under  the  title  "The  Coming  Season  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,”  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  Kenney 
has  published  a pleasant  pamphlet  in  the 
interest  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Chatterton,  who  commences 
his  thirteenth  season  with  a revival  of  Shak- 
speare’s  “ Winter’s  Tale.”  A long  and  serions 
illness  has  kept  Mr.  Kenney  out  of  the  sight  of 
the  public  for  some  time,  and  many  will  feel 
pleasure  in  again  seeing  him  in  black  and 
white.  He  puts  forward  a strong  claim  for  Mr. 
Chatterton  as  having  "made  more  sacri- 
fices of  time,  toil,  and  treasure,  in  the  cause 
of  the  more  elevated  form  of  dramatic  writing, 
than  any  living  manager,  and  many  dead.” 
Whether  these  endeavours  have  beeu  made 
with  wisdom  he  does  not  say,  and  we  will  not 
stop  to  discuss.  We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Kenney 
in  the  list  of  those  who  feel  that  some  inter- 
ference is  necessary  to  maintain  a home  for  the 
poetical  drama.*  " What  a complement”  says  he, 
" and  crowning  of  our  latter-day  strivings  for  the 
more  solid  education  and  broader  enlightenment 
of  the  coming  generations  would  have  been  such 
an  establishment  as  a national  theatre,  sub- 
sidised by  the  State,  to  hold  up,  against  all 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  grandest  models  of 
the  grandest  and  most  difficult,  yet  most  im- 
pressive,  of  all  forms  of  poetical  creation, — the 
Drama!  But,  as  things  are,  and,  alas!  are 
likely  to  continue,  tho  manager  of  a great 
metropolitan  theatre  is  but  the  head  of  a great 
commercial  enterprise.  Whatever  be  bis 
aspirations,  he  must  watch  the  turn  of  tho 
market,  which,  in  theatrical  matters,  means  the 
tide  of  public  fashion,  and  this,  be  it  mean, 
frivolous,  and  unworthy,  or  all  the  reverse,  must 
bo  keenly  followed  and  implicitly  obeyed,  else 
will  disaster  and  deficit  for  a certainty  ensue.” 

As  regards  Mr.  Chatterton’s  efforts,  the 
Times  correctly  points  out  that  tho  " present  pro- 
duction is  not  more  a revival  of  a play  by 
Sliakspeare  than  a revival  of  a pageant  by 
Mr.  Chaa.  Kean.”  The  revival,  however,  of  the 
pageant  is  not  to  be  compared  with  what  was 
done  at  tho  Princess’s  any  more  than  the  acting 
can  be.  Even  the  chronological  congruity  aimed 
at  by  C.  Kean  has  been  dropped.  While  adopting 
the  Temple  of  Syracuse  as  the  locality  of  the 
trial,  Mr.  Beverly,  admirable  artist  as  he  is, 
has  managed  even  to  make  the  architecture 
of  the  Temple  unmistakably  Roman  instead 
of  Greek.  As  regards  the  acting,  it  was 
in  parts  on  the  first  night  terribly  bad.  It 
was  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  the  conductor 
of  this  journal  to  take  considerable  part  in  the 
production  of  the  “Winter's  Tale”  at  the 
Princess’s,  and  we  could  say  much  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  would  require  more  space  than  we 
can  just  now  afford.  We  give  Mr.  Chatterton 
praise,  notwithstanding  some  previous  observa- 
tions, for  good  intentions,  aud,  indeed,  good 
endeavours  to  produce  a satisfactory  result,  and 
wo  earnestly  trust  the  public  will  fully  support 
him  in  the  coui'se  he  has  entered  upon. 


ALLHALLOWS  CHURCH,  TOTTENHAM. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  correspondent 
" Cyclops’s  ” letter  in  yonr  journal  of  the  7th  of 
September  respecting  Allhallows  Church,  a local 
contemporary  of  yours  refers  to  it  as  under. 

Lynx  Eye. 

“ A correspoTifipnt  who  has  sent  us  the  above  says  ho 
would  also  feel  obliged  by  some  information  on  the  euSjeets 
mentioned.  Ho  also  wants  to  know  what  has  become  of 
the  window  which  used  to  De  in  the  western  wall,  the 
design  for  which  was  prepared  by  a resident  of  Tottenham. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  suhacribed  its  cost,  and  he, 
therefore,  thinks  it  right  that  they  should  know  what  has 
become  of  their  property.  What,  too,  has  become  of  the 
old  font  which  has  stood  for  centuries  in  the  church,  and 
what  has  become  of  the  pulpit  which  the  present  Lord 
Mayor  placed  in  the  church  a”  his  own  charge?  Yet  another 
question  : Who  is  responsible  for  the  hall-paper-like  appear- 
ance of  the  west  wall,  which  has  A'®  dear  old  building 
a more  patchwork  appearance  than  ever  ? Whoever  it  was, 
the  adornment  does  no  credit  to  his  taste.” 


TESTING  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

Sib, — In  reply  to  yonr  correspondent  who  wishes  to  know 
where  ho  can  obtain  the  testing  of  his  lightning  conductor, 
I can,  after  a somewhat  extensive  experience,  well  recom- 
mend him  to  Messrs.  A.  Proctor  «t  Co.,  of  Turnagain-Iane, 
Farringdon-street,  who  have  fixed  conductors  for  me  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  who  also  make  special  arrange- 
ments for  testing  their  conductors  at  stated  periods,  aud 
ensuring  conductivity.  Cuarlks  B si.l,  Architect. 

Another  correspondent  recommends  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Gray  & Son,  of  Limehouse. 


• The  desirability  of  obtaining  a national  theatre  will  be 
discussed  in  the  Art  Section  at  the  approaching  Cheltenham 
Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association. 
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EXHIBITION  OP  SANITARY  APPLIANCES. 

An  exliibitlon  of  sanitary  appliances  was  bold 
last  week  in  Stafford,  in  connexion  with  the 
Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great 
Britain.  At  a meeting  held  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, Dr.  Lory  Marsh  read  the  list  of  awards 
made  by  the  judges.  They  recommended  that 
medals  be  given  to  (among  others)  the  following 
exhibitors : — 

Messrs.  Billing  & Co.,  apparatus  for  cooking  by  gas ; S. 
Leoni  & Co.,  apparatus  for  cooking  by  gas  ; the  Liverpool 
Silicate  Paint  Company,  for  *‘  GrilSth's  zinc  white  paint,” 
” silicate  paiut,”  and  “ petrifpng  liquid  " j Doulton  & Co., 
stoneware  sanitary  pipes  and  joints;  Moule’s  Patent 
Earth-Closet  Company,  for  their  earth-closets ; the  Sanitary 
Appliance  Company,  Salford,  for  patent  portable  cinder- 
whitVing  ash-closet ; Hassall  & Singleton,  Phcanii  portable 
range  and  Bimuagbom  range. 

The  judges  further  recommended  that  cer- 
tificates of  merit  should  be  awai’ded  to  the 
undermentioned  exhibitors : — 

J.  Stiff  Sc  Sons,  for  patent  ventilating  trap ; Potts  & Co., 
patent  Edinburgh  air-chamhered  sewer  gas  trap  ; Eufford 
& Co.,  porcelain  baths  ; G.  H.  Harris,  economical  cooking 
range;  8.  Leoni  & Co.,  for  ‘‘the  Rheometer”;  T.  Lar- 
mutn,  for  patent  dual  desk ; Coieman  & Giendiuuing,  for 
school  desks;  Gillon  &,  Co.,  patent  lavatory;  J.  Shone, 
pneumatic  liquid  ejector  ; Oates  & Green,  for  patent  drain- 
cleaning  rods,  sanitary  pipes,  &c. ; the  Ladies'  Sanitary 
Association,  for  various  publications  ; H.  Snell,  for  patent 
thermhydrie  ventilating  hot-water  open  lire-grato ; G. 
Bridgett,  for  warming  and  ventilating  apparatus;  Thorne 
Sc  Co.,  patent  artificial  stone  filters  for  cleansing  domestic 
water;  B.  B.  Haresceugh  & Co.,  excreta  receptacle,  with 
patent  spring  lid;  uud  D.  T.  Bustel,  patent  excelsior 
water-closet. 


THE  OBELISK. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  submitted  the  following 
report : — 

“ The  attention  of  your  committee  having  been  directed 
to  tho  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  surface  of 
Cleopatra’s  Recdle,  they  directed  the  engineer  and  tho 
consulting  chemist  of  the  Board  to  report  to  them  on  the 
subject.  Those  olBcers  have  accordingly  considered  tho 
question,  and  have  presented  a joint  report,  which  your 
committee  submit  for  the  information  of  the  Board,  uud  in 
which  they  recommend  that  trial  be  made  of  the  material 
known  as  ‘ stone  solution  ’ upon  the  obelisk  so  soon  as  may 
be  eonveuient,  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  judging  of  its  elibct,  aud  may  be  enabled  to  report  their 
opinion  of  the  result  of  such  trial.  Your  committee  con- 
cur in  this  suggestion,  aud  recommend  accordingly.” 

Mr.  Ruotz,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  this 
recommendation,  said  that  the  committee  had 
taken  the  advice  of  the  Board’s  consulting 
chemist  (Mr.  Keates)  and  the  engineer  (Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette)  on  the  subject,  and  now 
recommended  that  the  Board  should  try  this 
solution,  which  they  were  advised  would  effectu- 
ally fill  up  all  the  interstices,  and  render  the 
stone  perfectly  impervious  to  either  frost  or 
moisture,  aud  at  the  same  time  not  injure  or 
deface  the  surface  of  the  monolith. 

Mr.  Leslie  opposed  the  motion,  as  he  objected 
altogether  “ to  Cleopatra’s  Needle  being  turned 
into  an  advertising  station  for  a limited  liability 
company.”  In  the  first  place,  he  understood 
that  this  was  a patent  solution,  and  he  contended 
that  the  Board  onght  to  be  informed  of  what  it 
was  composed.  He  had  been  told  that  this 
liquid  had  been  tried  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  had  utterly  failed.*  He  appealed  to 
the  Board  to  pause  before  committing  this  act 
of  barbarism  in  regard  to  an  ancient  monu- 
ment.  He  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  the  further  consideration  of  the  report 
should  bo  adjourned,  and  that  tho  subject  should 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  them  to 
furnish  the  Board  with  further  particulars  as  to 
the  solution. 

Dr.  Brewer  seconded  the  amendment,  inas- 
much  as  he  thought  it  was  possible  that  the 
solution  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Eichardsun,  in  support  of  the  motion,  said 
that  according  to  the  report  presented  by  Mr. 
Keates  and  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  the  obelisk 
had  already  been  materially  injured  by  atmo- 
spheric changes,  and  if  nothing  was  done  decay 
would  go  on  at  a very  much  increased  rate. 
The  solution  recommended  to  be  used  was  almost 
colourless,  and  would  render  the  surface  of  the 
stone  perfectly  waterproof. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler  suggested  that  inquiries 
should  be  made  as  to  the  means  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  Luxor  Obelisk, f and  the  obelisks  iu 
Borne. 

The  question  arose  whether  the  Board  had 
the  power,  until  the  obelisk  had  been  handed 

* We  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  the  aolutior 
in  question  has  not  keen  used  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

t This  obelisk  was  covered,  at  the  time  of  its  erection  ii. 
Pans,  with  a concentrated  solution  of  caoutchouc,  tht 
quantity  used  being  eighty-four  quarts. 


over  to  its  custody,  to  take  any  such  steps  as 
wore  recommended  by  the  Committee,  and  ulti- 
mately Mr.  Leslie’s  amendment  was  very  pro- 
perly in  substance  adopted. 

We  may  add  that  the  scaffolding  and  ma- 
chinery used  in  placing  the  obelisk  in  situ  have 
now  been  removed. 

The  following  inscriptions  for  the  four  sides  of 
the  pedestal  have  been  submitted  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  whose  approval  has  yet 
to  be  given  to  them  : — 

THIS  OBELISK 

WAS  QTTAHBIED  AT  STENS  ANT)  EEECTED  ON  HELIOPOLIS 
BT  THOTHMES  III.,  aboitt  1500  b.c. 

rCRTBEB  ISaCtllPtlOB*  WEAS  ABDKD  TWO  CBKTUKIEa  tATKE 

BV  RAME8ES  II,  (SESOSTRIS  I.). 

BBMOTED  TO  ALBXANDKIA,  THE  BOYAL  CITY  OF  CLEOPATBA, 
IT  WAS  EBECTED  THEBE  IN  THE  SEVENTH  YEAE 
OF  AUGUSTUS  C-ESAR,  b.c.  23; 
TEANSPOETED  TO  ENGLAND  AND  EBECTED  ON  THIS  SPOT 
IN  THE  FOETY-8BCOND  YEAS  OP 

QUEEN  YICTORUl, 

BY  AND 

EBASiltJS  WILSON,  F.E.S.  JOHN  DIXON,  C.B. 


THIS  OBELISK 

HAVING  FALLEN  PBOSTBATB  Off  THE  SANDS  AT  ALEIANDHIA, 
WAS,  IN  GSAIEFUL  RSMEMBBANCB 

OP  NELSON  ABD  ABERCROMBY, 

PRESENTED  TO  TEE  BRITISH  NATION  A.B.  1819, 

BY  MOHAMMED  ALI,  viceroy  of  EGYPT. 

KNCASEll  JK  AK  IRON  CVLtNUER.  IT  WAS  ROLLED  INTO  TBE  SEA, 

AUGUST  2a,  1B77. 

ABANDONED  IN  A STORM  IN  TUB  BAT  OP  BISCAY, 

IT  WAS  BBCOVEBED  AND  TOWED  INTO  FEHBOL  HARBOUB, 
WHENCE,  IK  CHARGE  OF  CAPTAIN  CARTER,  IT  REACHED 
THE  THsMES, 

JANUARY  20,  1878. 


THE  WORK  WAS  PUSTHEB  AIDED  BY 

II.  H.  ISMAEL  PACHA,  VICEROY  op  EGYPT. 

GEN.  SIR  J.  B.  ALEXANDER  JOHN  FOWLBB,  C.B. 
HON.  C.  H.  VIVIAN  BENJAMIN  BAKER,  C.B. 

GIOVANNI  DESIETEIO  GEO.  STEPHENSON,  C.B. 

CHARLES  SWINBURNE  WAYNMAN  DIXON,  C.B. 

S.  BIBCH,  LL.D. 


WILLIAM  SMITH  MICHAEL  BURNS 

JOHN  GARDINER  WILLIAM  DONALD 

JOSEPH  BBNBOW  WILLIAN  PATAN 

PERISHED  IN  A BRAVB  ATTEMPT  TO  SUCCOUR  THE  CBEW 
OP  THE  OBELISK  SHIP  ‘‘CLEOPATRA”  DURING  THB 

STORM, 

OCTOBER  I'i,  1877. 


STATE  OP  THE  THAMES. 

Evidence  accumulatee  on  every  side  to  esta- 
blish the  correctueea  of  the  statements  we  have 
felt  ourselves  compelled  to  make.  As  amongst 
the  most  recent,  we  must  mention  that  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  to  be  held  this  (Friday)  October  11th,  a 
letter  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  tho  City  of 
London  will  be  read,  stating  that  the  attention 
of  the  Port  of  London  Sanitary  Committee  has 
been  called,  by  their  medical  officer  of  healtb, 
to  the  foul  state  of  the  water  in  the  Thames 
near  Beckton,  and  intimating  that  it  is  desirable 
that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  remedy 
the  present  evils  consequent  upon  the  state  of 
the  water  near  the  sewage  outfall. 


SEWAGE  IN  THE  THAMES. 

A Discusi=!ioN  took  place  on  the  3rd  inst.  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Plumstead  District  Board  of 
Works  relative  to  the  influence  upon  the  Kiver 
Thames  of  the  London  sewage  discharged  from 
the  outfalls  contiguous  to  the  Plumstead  boun- 
dary. 

Mr.  G.  Whale,  who  introduced  the  subject, 
said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  had  ordered  an  inquiry,  and  drew  atten- 
tion  to  another  outfall  from  which  the  drainao’e 
from  North  Woolwich  flowed  directly  into  the 
river. 

Mr.  Lloyd  (Metropolitan  Board)  said  that 
although  the  Board’s  engineer  had  been  ordered 
Co  report,  no  reasonable  person  would  give 
credence  to  the  assertions  which  had  been 
made  that  the  persona  drowned  in  the  wreck  of 
the  Princess  Alice  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
sewage  from  the  outfalls.  The  sewage  was  dis- 
charged after  high  water,  and  it  could  no  more 
come  back  against  the  outpour  of  the  Thames 
aud  its  tributaries  than  it  could  penetrate  a wall 
of  granite  (!).  Instead  of  being  a seething  mass  of 
corruption,  c8  it  had  been  described,  the  sewage 
as  it  entered  the  Thames  merely  resembled 
dirty  water,  and  if  any  remained  in  the  Beach 
next  day  it  was  immeasurably  diluted.  He 
noped  Shat  people  would  remember  the  state  of 
cbe  Thames  when  the  Metropolitan  Beard  took 
it  in  hand,  before  they  complained  of  the  remedy ; 
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and,  after  testifying  to  the  comparative  purity 
of  the  water  at  London  Bridge,  he  said  that  the 
refuse  from  vessels  going  up  and  down  the  river, 
and  the  discharges  from  the  docks,  would  account 
for  its  pollution  at  Greenwich  and  Woolwich. 

Mr.  T.  Moon,  who  was  formerly  shipping, 
master  at  Woolwich,  said  he  had  seen  the  water 
come  back  on  the  flood-tide  black  with,  sewage, 
and  a great  portion  of  the  discharge  from  the 
northern  outfall  never  got  away,  there  being  an 
eddy  tide,  which  carried  it  up  instead  of  down 
the  river.  The  floating  powder-magazine  used 
to  lie  on  the  noi’th  side  of  the  channel;  but  the 
accumulation  from  the  outfall  was  so  great  that 
the  vessel  had  to  be  removed  to  the  south 
shore. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  the  outfall  at  North  Wool- 
wich had  been  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
in  direct  violation  of  their  Act  of  Parliament. 
He  had  seen  sewer-mud  7 ft.  deep  on  the 
shore  below  the  southern  outfall. 

Mr.  Kimber  said  that  Mr.  W.  P.  Jackson,  who 
was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Steamboat 
Company,  and  was  now  a member  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy  and  Metropolitan  Board, 
had  testifled  that  the  sewage  floated  up  and 
down  with  the  tide. 

Mr.  Kimber  gave  notice  of  motion  on  the 
subject. 


MASTEES  AND  MEN. 

Aberdeen. — More  than  a month  ago  the  master 
carpenters  in  Aberdeen  gave  notice  that  on  the 
let  of  October  the  wages  of  their  men  would  be 
reduced  by  ^d.  per  hour  (from  7id.  to  7d.),  and 
also  that  they  would  not  recognise  the  bye-laws 
laid  down  by  the  men.  Some  months  ago  the 
men  resisted  these  proposals,  and  neither  party 
yielding,  about  460  of  the  men  came  out  on 
strike  on  the  1st  inst.  A meeting  of  the  men 
was  held  in  Lockhart  & Salmond’s  hall  in  the  ■ 
forenoon,  over  415  being  present.  Circulars  . 
were  received  from  about  a dozen  of  the 
masters,  offering  to  continue  the  men  at  the  old 
terms,  and  the  men  in  the  employment  of  those  i 
masters,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  went  , 
back  to  their  work.  The  others  remained  on 
strike.  On  the  4th  inst.  intimation  was  given 
to  the  ship-carpenters  at  Aberdeen  that  on  and 
after  the  17fch  inst.  their  wages  would  be  \ 
reduced  from  7id.  to  7d.  per  hour. 

Carlisle. — About  fifty  operatives  stone-masons  i 
in  the  employment  of  Messrs  C.  & J.  Armstrong,  , 
Carlisle,  have  struck  work,  in  consequence  of  ’ 
the  refusal  of  the  masters  to  agree  to  the  new  ' 
rules  of  the  society. 

Glasgow. — The  Glasgow  plasterers’ strike  has  i 
just  terminated,  after  lasting  four  months,  by  ' 
the  operatives  accepting  the  employers’  terms  i 
of  9d.  an  hour, — or  Id.  reduction. 

Birmingham. — Messrs.  Chance  Bros.,  Spon- 
lane  Glass  Works,  Oldbury,  have  given  notice  • 
to  their  workmen  of  a general  redaction  in  i 
wages.  In  some  of  the  branches  the  proposed  I 
reduction  is  equal  to  about  40  per  cent.  The  ! 
men  appear  determined  to  resist,  and  a strike  is  i 
expected.  The  firm  allege  that  the  crisis  is  due  i 
to  bad  trade,  and  that  if  tho  men  do  not  accept  ^ 
their  proposal  the  works  must  be  closed,  as  i 
they  are  working  at  the  present  time  at  con-  • 
siderable  loss. 

JSlorth  Shields.  — The  operative  joiners  of  ’ 
North  Shields  have  unanimonsly  resolved  to  i 
close  the  strike  by  accepting  the  masters’  terms  s 
of  8d.  per  hour.  The  strike  lasted  twenty-six  : 
weeks,  and  more  than  2001.  have  been  paid  from  i 
the  society’s  funds  to  the  men  while  out. 

Nortinoich. — It  is  stated  that  the  mastership-  ■ 
builders  of  Northwich  have  accepted  the  terms  ; 
suggested  by  the  carpenters  in  the  letter  which  i 
they  sent  in  reply  to  the  note  received  from  the  j 
masters  in  July  last.  Having  regard  to  the  3 
present  depressed  state  of  trade,  the  men  con-  • 
seated  to  a reduction  of  fls.  per  week  in  wages  3 
during  the  ensuing  winter, — say  six  weeks  before  3 
and  six  weeks  after  Christmas, — bnt  they  would  1 
not  accede  to  any  altei  ation  that  would  increase  3 
the  hours  of  labour. 


Bridgwater. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  e 
corporation  of  Bridgwater,  on  the  27th  alt.,  the  : 
corporate  seal  was  affixed  to  a contract  with  : 
.Mr.  Charles  Chamberlain,  builder,  of  Austey, 
near  Leicester,  amounting  to  9,4251.  lOs.  3d.,  • 
for  the  erection  of  engine-house,  filteriug-beda,  3 
&c.,  in  connexion  with  the  water-supply;  and  ( 
bills  amounting  iu  the  aggregate  to  more  than  t 
1,3001.  were  ordered  to  be  paid  other  contractors 
for  works  connected  therewith. 
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THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE. 

Sir, — Excuse  the  intrusion  of  a stranger  wlio 
I has  no  other  means  of  roacliing  your  acquaint. 

ance,  and  who  desires  your  opinion  in  reference 
, to  the  abatement  of  the  chimney-smoke  nuisance 
i of  your  metropolis. 

1 have  my  system  in  use  here,  but  for  another 
I purpose,  and  can  recommend  it.  The  con- 
I trivance  is  used  here  to  economise  fuel  by 
) consuming  all  combustible  matter  in  the  fuel,  so 
I that  no  sparks  escape.  No  soot  accumulates, 

I and  there  is  no  danger  of  chimneys  taking  fire, 

I as  the  soot  is  already  burnt  to  dust. 

There  would  need  to  bo  a change  in  the  position 
! of  the  grate  as  used  when  I lived  in  London,  so 
j that  it  would  allow  a lO-in.  cylinder  to  fit  over 
I it,  and  to  carry  oil  the  ventilation  to  the  chimney 
I by  a pipe  that  would  be  pierced  into  it.  This 
I cylinder  is  of  Kussian  sheet  iron,  very  neat, 
10  in.  by  28  in.,  and  economises  fully  one-third 
' fuel,  giving  out  a greater  heat  to  the  room. 

I The  smoke  is  consumed  in  this  cylinder,  where 
a briskish  fire  is  kept  up,  and  the  arrangements 
in  it  are  not  expensive.  The  whole  work  may 
be  done  for  a guinea  a chimney.  Where  new 
houses  are  built,  or  new  grates  being  fitted  in- 
to old  ones,  the  cost  would  be  less.  This  price 
would  be  more  than  saved  in  fnel  in  course  of  a 
season,  whilst  the  apartments  would  be  better 
heated.  Could  you  put  mo  in  cemmunication 
>vith  some  party  who  could  turn  the  invention 
to  some  account  for  our  mutual  good  P 

Walter  Carswell. 

Qreen  Bay,  Tl't'scomin,  U.S. 


ABUSE  OF  THE  GEEEN  PARK. 

Sib, — It  seems  high  time  some  public  notice 
was  taken  of  the  deplorable  treatment  to  which 
the  Green  Park  is  being  subjected.  Though  one 
of  the  smallest  of  our  inter-London  parks,  it 
was,  perhaps,  the  prettiest.  Its  character  and 
beauty  mainly  consisted  in  its  almost  uninter- 
rupted slope  of  green  from  Hyde  Park-comer 
to  the  mansions  in  the  Queen’s-walk  on  the  far 
side,  hounded  on  either  hand  by  the  beautiful 
fringe  of  trees  along  Constitution  Hill  and 
Piccadilly.  There  were  but  few  paths,  and 
those  the  most  necessary  ones  from  certain 
points  where  well-defined  streams  of  traffic  took 
their  way  j so  that  there  was  little  to  break  a 
pleasant  ramble  ail  over  the  park  in  any 
direction,  and  in  summer-time  it  was  a most 
cheering  sight, — always  remembering  that  we 
are  in  London, — to  see  the  troops  of  children 
disporting  themselves  in  unrestrained  enjoy- 
ment, kite-flying  being  one  of  the  principal 
amusements.  The  number  of  more  elderly 
persons  who  seemed  to  make  a promenade 
over  the  grass  was  not  less  remarkable,  and 
this,  not  simply  as  passing  through  the 
park,  but  pacing  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards, evidently  with  a sense  of  pleasure  and 
enjoyment. 

Now  all  is  to  be  changed.  For  some  time 
past  operations  have  been  going  on  of  which  in 
their  progress  it  was  difficult  to  tell  the  precise 
nature  and  design,  but  these  are  now  disastrously 
made  plain.  What  has  been  done  is  this.  The  old 
existing  paths  have  been  widened  to  a wholly 
unnecessary  extent  by  chopping  away  the  grass 
on  either  side,  and  wherever  these  paths  inter- 
sect, great  wastes  of  gravel  have  been  made  by 
a further  and  extensive  chopping  away  of  the 
turf  all  round,  so  as  to  leave  a formal  and  cheer- 
less  space,  where  seats  are  placed ; the  effect 
being  dreary  and  depressing  in  the  extreme. 
Indeed,  to  get  rid  of  as  much  of  the  grass  as 
possible  seems  to  have  been  one  main  object.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  these  “ improve- 
ments.” Fresh  paths.have  been  cut  in  various 
and  uncalled-for  directions,  as  unnecessarily 
wide  as  those  already  referred  to,  and  precisely 
doing  that  which  destroys  the  charm  of  the 
place  by  breaking  up  its  continuity  of  green- 
ness.  The  extent  to  which  this  has  been  done 
in  some  parts  can  only  be  believed  by  being 
Been ; bub  it  is  a fact  that  the  intersecting  of  all 
these  paths,  old  and  new,  slices  the  park  in 
places  into  an  array  of  patches  most  uninviting 
to  behold.  The  climax,  however,  is  a wide 
path  which  has  been  driven  from  end  to  end, 
right  up  the  hitherto  undivided  greensward 
which  formed  the  promenade  and  playground 
of  the  park.  To  make  matters  worse  and  em- 
phasise the  evil,  it  seems  to  be  intended  to 
partition  off  the  greensward  from  the  paths  by 
dwarf  iron  railings,  which  will  make  a con- 
tinuous walk  or  game  impossible,  and,  more- 
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over,  be  in  themselves  very  dangerous  in  the 
dusk,  the  park  not  closing  till  ten. 

The  only  apparent  plea  for  these  doings  is, 
that  the  public  work  paths  for  themselves  across 
the  grass,  thus  iu  effect  cutting  up  the  park ; 
and  that  these  new  paths  have  mainly  taken  the 
directions  thus  indicated.  But  proper  manage- 
ment could  easily  divert  this  no  doubt  per- 
nicious habit  of  making  a “track”  of  a 
“ short  cut,”  without  permanently  disfiguring 
the  park  and  marring  the  enjoyment  of  those 
frequenting  it. 

The  abolition  of  the  new  paths  and  the 
restoration  of  the  open  space  of  the  25ark  to  its 
primitive  uninterrupted  slope  of  green  is  what 
must  be  insisted  on.  The  Office  of  Works  is  to 
be  as  little  complimented  upon  the  inspiration 
which  has  led  to  these  inroads  as  upon  the  doing 
away  with  more  thau  half  the  length  of  the 
flower-beds  which  used  to  grace  the  Piccadilly  j 
side  of  the  park  with  an  elegant  sweep,  and 
formed  a most  charming  feature.  An  experi- 
ment has  been  made  of  flower-beds  along  the 
Queen’s-walk  side.  These  also  havo  disap- 
peared. But  these  losses  are  nob  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  evil  I have  pointed  out  of  so 
cutting  up  and  fencing  in  the  open  green  space 
with  broad  gravel  paths  and  iron  railings,  that 
it  will  scarcely  any  longer  deserve  its  beautiful 
name,  “ The  Green  Park.”  B. 


ART  “DODGICK.” 

Sib, — A man  whose  rational  faculty  has  been 
cultivated,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  bis  taste, 
cannot  help  being  irritated  at  the  frequent 
substitution,  in  dissertations  upon  art,  of  illo- 
gical  tirade  for  rational  argument.  You  can- 
not  “have”  such  writers  anywhere.  They  havo 
no  form  nor  substance  of  rationality  to  lay  bold 
of.  They  place  contradictory  statements  side 
by  side  in  perfectly  irrational  innocence,  and 
they  glide  from  one  position  to  its  contradic- 
tory with  such  easy  content  and  satisfaction 
that  there  is  no  bringing  an  argument  to  an  issue. 
They  do  not  perceive  the  antagonism  of  their 
various  statements.  Let  me  illustrate  with  a 
few  examples : — 

Here,  for  instance,  are  several  statements 
from  the  letters  of  an  advocate  for  tho  con- 
servation  of  English  art  work,  which,  though 
intended  to  frighten,  clearly  show,  from_  their 
own  internal  evidence,  that  the  English  in  the 
aggregate  are  doing  precisely  what  he  would 
desire,  save  and  except  in  the  one  particular 
of  delivering  over  their  art-treasure  to  a public 
institution.  But  I will  place  the  contradictory 
passages  side  by  side  without  further  com- 
ment : — 

“ There  is  now  danger  that  any  day  foreign 
appreciation  may  suddenly  trench  upon  it.” 

“ As  yet,  however,  monuments  of  art,  other 
than  pictures  of  English  origin,  have  not  as  a 
rule  been  coveted  by  foreign  collectors,  hub  any 
day  the  fashion  might  Buddenly  arise  in  Conti- 
nental art  circles.” 

“ The  tide  now  ebbs  away  from  this  country, 
and  every  day  float  with  it  to  neighbouring 
shores  the  most  precious  and  costly  treasures  of 
art.” 

“ Our  French  allies  were,  I believe,  before 
US  on  the  occasion,  but  the  specimens  are,  one 
by  one,  finding  their  way  back  to  London.” 

Then,  Sir,  i come  to  one  of  your  correspon- 
dent’s letters,  in  which,  in  an  argument  against 
“ shams,”  he  asks  the  very  pertinent  question, 
“ Are  we  not  endowed  with  intellect  and  under- 
standing to  discover  for  ourselves  that  things 
are  not  what  they  seem?"  He  then  answers 
it,  as  I have  answered  it,  “ Hence  there  is  no 
deception.”  Just  so  ! There  is  no  moral  delin- 
quency  where  the  intent  is  not  to  deceive.  In 
those  few  words  he  upsets  all  his  previous  argu- 
ment, and  accepts  my  views.  _ 

Again,  I come  upon  au  article  upon  The 
Artist  and  his  Work,”  evidently  written  by  one 
who  wishes  well  to  art,  and  therein  I find  the 
following  passages  : — 

“It  is  the  genius  of  the  hour  which  always 
sets  his  ineffaceable  seal  npon  the  work,  and 
gives  to  it  an  inexpressible  charm  for  the  imagi- 
nation.” 

“Ephemeral  works  produced  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  passing  bour  cannot  be  placed 
upon  a footing  with  those  which  are  the  most 
precious  gifts  to  posterity.” 

Tbe  truth  being,  that  the  work  which  is  lasting 
is  nob  that  which  is  founded  upon  the  accidents 
and  whims  of  tbe  hour,  but  upon  those  eternal 
principles  which  remain  fixed  amidst  the  flux  of 
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accident.  And  then  we  have  a grandiose  and 
inflated  sentiment  attributed  to  Ruskin, — one  of 
those  airy  nothings  which  are  so  frequently 
bandied  about  in  discussions  upon  art.  “Tho 
man  who  loves  nature  most  will  always  he  found 
to  have  most  faith  in  God,  because  Nature  is 
tbe  visible  manifestation  of  Him  in  whom  we 
live,  move,  and  have  our  being.”  Does  the 
malefactor  “ live,  move,  and  have  his  being  in 
Him”? — ugliness  as  well  as  beauty? — vice  as 
well  as  virtue  ? See,  then, — for  these  are  the 
visible  mauifestations  of  Nature, — to  what  con- 
elusions  we  must  come,  if  wo  were  to  accept 
the  dictum  that  all  Nature  is  but  the  visible 
manifestation  of  God.  You  will,  I think,  Mr. 
Editor,  perceive,  after  what  I have  written, 
that  wo  must  in  future  avoid  “ Dodgick,”  and 
exhibit  more  common  sense.  I do  not  imagine 
that  I am  free  from  the  fault  I am  condemning, 
but  I am  at  least  striving  to  be  more  logical 
upon  art  questions.  Meter. 


THE  “ STEAM  NAVVY.” 

Sir,— In  the  Builder  of  the  28th  ult.  you  gave  an 
account  of  the  “ Steam  Navvy,”  and  tbe  work  of 
excavation  which  it  turns  out,  with  all  recent 
improvements.  The  performances  noted  are 
neither  new  nor  surprising.  Tbe  machine  was 
originally  oalled’in  America,  many  years  since, 
the  “Steam  Irishman,”  and  has  been  much  used 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  In  1854  I was 
on  a visit  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  saw  a rude 
model  of  the  mechanical  earth-excavator  at  work 
in  a railway  catting,  and  I was  informed  by  a 
shrewd  Yaukee  who  was  in  charge  of  it  that  it 
was  a “ ripper  at  its  work,  never  strnckfor  wages, 
and  never  had  fever  or  ague.”  At  that  time  I 
was  engaged  upon  some  heavy  earthworks  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  near 
Toronto,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
where  the  swamps  in  the  vicinity  of  the  largo 
cuttings  produced  ague  to  an  alarming  extent 
amongst  the  navvies,  and  the  works  became 
deserted.  I took  tbe  rough  machine  in  hand, 
strengthened  its  weak  parts,  and  four  were 
made  and  pub  at  work  in  the  years  1854-5-6. 
We  were  anxious  more  to  save  time  and  in- 
terest npon  capital  expended  than  to  reduce 
the  cost  price  of  excavation  per  cubic  yard. 
The  steam  excavator  worked  day  and  night  all 
through  the  summer  months,  say  atleast  eighteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  each  day,  and 
generally  there  was  a greater  amount  of  work 
done  at  the  night  than  during  the  day  shift. 
The  earthwork  frequently  reached  1,200  cubic 
yards  for  the  day  and  night,  and  tho  turn-out 
was  about  26,000  cubic  yards  per  month,  after 
all  delays  from  weather  and  accident.  The  cost, 
including  the  getting,  filling,  leading,  and  tipping 
the  material,  was  about  Is.  2d., per  cubic  yard, 
and  the  lead  would  amount  generally  to  two  or 
three  miles.  Where  tho  cutting  was  heavy  and 
deeiJ,  two  machines  Avonld  bo  placed  at  one  end 
of  a cutting,  the  one  above  tho  other,  with  lead- 
ing roads  from  each,  at  the  different  levels.  The 
great  difficulty  was  to  lead  the  material  away  fast 
enough,  as  the  excavator  could  tear  away  from 
the  face  of  the  cutting  a cubic  yard  per  minute, 
and  that  in  stiff  clays.  In  order  to  effect  this  rapid 
delivery  with  a three  miles  lead,  there  Avas  a 
small  locomotive,  and  about  eighty  wagons, 
holding  one  cubic  yard  and  a quarter  each,  to 
each  excavator.  The  wagons  were  “ side  tips,” 
and  discharged  or  tipped  at  the  bankhead  on  a 
portable  turn-table,  which  swung  the  wagons 
round  from  tho  down  to  the  up-road,  the  man 
on  tho  wagon  tipping  it  over  iu  its  transit.  No 
horse-tipping  and  bumping  of  wagons  was  per- 
mitted, as  so  much  of  the  work  was  done  by 
uit^ht.  When  these  machines  were  introdneed 
to°a  district,  the  effect  upon  wages  was  appa- 
rent,  and  12^  per  cent,  was  the  mevi table 
reduction. 

Instead  of  the  performance  being,  as  you 
state,  2-18  cubic  yards  per  diem  for  the  modern 
excavator,  tbe  result  with  us  and  with  proper 
machines  and  management,  should  be  nearer 
600  cubic  yards  in  the  same  time._  While  I 
write  this  1 have  before  me  a drawing  of  the 
mechanioal  excavator  which  we  used  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  in  Western  Canada,  in 
the  years  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  and  in  form  it 
closely  resembles  the  machine  yon  describe, 
only  that  a wrought-iron  jib  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  a wooden  one,  and  one  or  two  other 
minor  changes.  Where,  then,  the  reason,  for  a 
patent  ? and  especially  so,  considering  that  the 
modern  machine  is  anything  but  an  efficient 
one,  so  far  as  results  go.  I may  mention  that 
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in  Canada  the  excavator  took  out  a gnllet  of 
earth  in  advance  of  the  general  cutting,  45  ft. 
wide  and  20  ft.  deep,  and  the  slopes  were  thrown 
down  afterwards  by  hand,  and  trimmed  off. 
The  cost  of  each  machine  was  about  l,200i. 

Y.  Wyatt. 

Beckton,  North  Woolwich. 


LYME  REGIS,  DORSET. 

SiB, — Over  two  years  have  elapsed  since  you 
were  asked  by  a subscriber  of  your  paper  to 
insert  a few  remarks  on  the  general  condition 
of  Lyme  Regis,  and  although  it  was  replied  to 
in  a contemporary,  the  h'anitary  Record,  of 
September  12th,  1876,  the  remarks  of  “ Sols  ” 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  inhabitants  as  facts ; but  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  in  many  instances  the  same  state  of  affairs 
(as  mentioned)  is  still  existing.  Certainly  the 
commissioners  have  made  an  attempt  at  a little 
improvement,  by  the  laying  down  of  several 
yards  of  main-drain  pipes  in  a few  places  ; but  if 
the  pipes  of  the  closets  are  connected  to  the  main 
in  one  instance,  it  only  tends  to  assist  the  pollu- 
tion  of  the  river,  as  its  outfall  leads  into  it. 

Another  good  improvement  has  been  made  by 
the  laying  down  of  new  main  to  better  facilitate 
the  supply  of  water  (which  is  abundant),  the 
corporate  body  having  bought  off  the  rights 
from  the  old  company  ; but  even  this  has  not 
done  away  with  the  resort  to  the  river  by  the  inha- 
bitants for  water.  In  all  other  instances,  however, 
the  town  is  in  about  the  same  condition  as  men- 
tioned in  your  valuable  medium  of  August  5th, 
18/6,  and  if  you  would  kindly  insert  this,  so  as 
to  assist  to  arouse  the  powers  that  be  locally, 
and  the  public  in  general,  from  their  inactivity, 
I feel  assured  you  would  be  doing  a general  good 
to  the  town,  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  would 
oblige  An  Inhabitant. 


THE  “ARCHIMEDEAN”  SCREW 
VENTILATOR. 

Sir, — Messrs.  Ewart  & Son,  at  p.  1024,  come 
out  pretty  strongly  auent  the  great  power  the 
“Archimedean”  screw  ventilator  has  in  in- 
creasing the  up-current.  Now,  as  “ the  proof 
o'  the  puddin’ s the  preeing  o’ot,”  I beg  leave 
to  publish  the  following  experiments  made  at  a 
large  wholesale  stationery  and  publishing  esta- 
blishment in  Glasgow  (Messrs.  W.  Collins  & Co.’s), 
where  a number  of  Howorth’s  “ Archimedeans  ” 
are  erected. 

There  are  two  large  ventilating  - shafts, 
2 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  about  20  ft.  high, 
and  say  20  ft.  distant,  and  in  the  same  hall. 
One  has  no  ventilator  upon  it,  but  is  left  quite 
open  to  the  wind  and  rain,  while  the  other  is 
surmounted  by  a large  Howorth’s  “Archime- 
dean.” The  following  was  the  amount  of  up- 
current,  in  feet  per  minute,  which  each 
showed  : — 

Plain  Pipe.  Iloworth’s  Arcliimedeau. 

360  3U0 

430  250 

400  280 

When  the  “ Archimedean  ” was  stopped  from 
revolving,  the  up-current  still  went  on  at  the 
rate  of  170  ft.  a minute ; and  even  when  turn- 
ing the  wrong  way,  the  up-current  continued 
but  at  a still  further  reduced  rate.  Another 
Archimedean”  gave  140  ft.  np  when  moving, 
and  90  ft.  when  standing,  while  a very  large  one 
scarcely  moved  at  all,  and  allowed  repeated 
down-draughts,  even  with  the  windows  partly 
open  to  allow  plenty  of  air  in. 

I observe  that  Messrs.  Ewart  & Son  also 
affirm  that  the  “Archimedean”  is  more  power- 
ful, steadier,  and  more  constant  in  action  than 
Mr.  Banner’s  cowl.  Now,  I doubt  that  very 
much,  and  feel  inclined  to  back  up  Mr.  Banner’s 
cowl  against  the  “Archimedean"  ventilator  in 
the  proposed  new  contest. 

W.  P.  Bcc'han. 


TRAMWAY  SLEEPERS. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  letter  of  “ G.  W.  B.,” 
in  your  issue  of  the  5th  inst.,  some  of  the 
tramways  in  this  district  (Chester)  are  laid  on 
fireclay  blocks  or  sleepers,  with  holes  in  them, 
which  are  filled  with  wood  to  di-ive  the  spikes 
into. 

^ The  blocks  can  be  and  are  made  any  shape  or 
size,  and  almost  as  hard  as  granite.  Would  the 
use  of  them  nob  obviate  the  “ grievous  evil  ” 
complained  of  .3  John  M.  Gibson. 


PIRE-RESISTING  CEILINGS. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  of  September  28,  is  an 
article  on  “ Fire-Resisting  Ceilings,”  in  which  it 
is  stated  that, — “ Messrs.  Leigh  & Sons  have 
patented  a simple  mode  of  producing  a fire- 
resisting  ceiling.  By  substituting  hoop  iron, 
suitably  prepared,  for  ordinary  wood  laths,  and 
coating  with  good  plaster,  a ceiling  can  be  made 
through  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  tire 
to  penetrate.” 

I beg  tc  state  that  twenty  years  ago  I intro- 
duced this  matter  to  the  public,  and  applied  the 
hoop-iron  as  laths,  not  alone  to  ceilings,  but  also 
to  studded  partitions  and  battened  walls,  which 
in  dwelling-bonses  at  least  are  of  as  much  im- 
portance to  be  fireproof  as  ceilings. 

I published  a pamphlet  at  that  timeon  “ Fire- 
proof Building,”  in  which  this  method  of  hoop- 
iron  laths  was  pointed  out,  and  thought  the 
matter  of  some  public  importance,  but  not  such 
as  to  have  it  patented. 

I hope  Mesers.  Leigh  & Sons  will  succeed  in 
getting  it  adopted,  and  cannot  but  say  the 
priority  of  invention  was  with  me. 

John  Boyd,  Architect. 


BRIDGE  OVER  THE  THAMES. 

Sir,— If  "bright  mental  stars”  are  to  " ascend  to  the 
empyrean  of  human  intellect,"  it  Trill  not  be  by  “safely 
reckoning"  after  the  fashion  of  vour correspondent  "C.  G." 
If  traction  on  a smooth,  straight  road  be  taken  at  30  lb.  to 
the  too,  which  is  probably  an  unduly  low  estimate,  it  is  of 
course,  equal  to  86  lb.  to  the  ton  on  a rise  of  1 in  4't.  But  for 
estimatingan  additional  20  ib.,  to  overcome  the  slightincon- 
'onieuceol  a spiral  curve,  " C.  G."  fails  to  give  any  ground 
Having  a strong  opiniou  against  the  proposed  high-level 
bndge,  I recret  to  see  arguments  brought  against  it  that 
will  not  hold  water.  Will " C.  G."  be  kind  enough  to  give  us 
ms  grounds  for  this  “ safe  reckoning  " ? At  the  same  time 
perhaps  he  will  explain  what  he  means  bv  "the  multiplied 
force  ol  three  and  a half,”  which,  1 conless,  bafUos  a ulaiu 
Cockm. 

WHO'S  TO  PAY  THE  CLERK  OF  WORKS? 

Some;  members  of  the  Hovo  School  Board 
appear  to  have  curious  notions  as  to  the  relation- 
ship between  clerks  of  works  and  architects. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  27th  ult.  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson 
(joint  architect,  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Roper,  of  the 
new  schools  in  Ellen-street),  stating  that  tlie 
employment  of  a clerk  of  the  works,  at  the 
Ellen-street  schools,  was  indispensable  to  the 
proper  carrying  out  of  the  works,  and  recom- 
mending  Mr.  Ayres  for  the  post,  at  a salary  of 
31.  per  week. 

Col.  Hansard  inquired  if  it  were  the  custom  for  a Board 
to  prorine  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  Chairman  said  he  understood  that  the  agreement 
between  the  architect  and  the  Board  provided  that  the 
architect  should  superiutend  the  works. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Otli  clause  of  the  agreement,  which 
was  as  loUows:--  The  architect  whose  design  shall  be 
approved,  aud  who  shall  bo  engaged  to  carry  out  the 
works,  shall  receive  live  per  cent,  coramisstou  on  the  gross 
cost  ul  the  buildmps,  which  sum  shall  include  all  expenses 
ol  plans  and  auperintoudence  of  works,"  &c. 

Col.  Hansard  said  it  appeared  to  be  quite  clear  that  the 
architect  should  superintend  the  work  himself. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  made  inquiries  in  Brighton 
respecting  the  matter,  and  ho  found  that  it  was  the  custom 
ot  school  Boards  to  provide  their  own  clerks  of  works  and 
Mr.  Simpson  could  not  possibly  undertake  to  provide  a 
clerk  of  tile  works.  He  had  also  made  inquiries  in  another 
parisli  in  the  neighbourhood,  wliere  the  Board  were  erect- 
ing two  schools,  and  there  the  clerk  of  the  works  was  pro- 
vided  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  also  had  obtained  information  on 
the  subject,  and  it  ajipeared  the  clerk  was  the  servant  of 
the  Board,  aud  not  ot  the  architect,  but  he  was  under  the 
supcrmtendouce  of  the  architect.  It  was  a practice  as  far 
as  he  could  ascertain,  that  was  universally  adopted.’ 

•^‘*%*^^*'“‘0''edareso]ution  to  the  effect 
that  Mr.  Ayres  ba  appointed  clerk  of  the  works  at  Ellen- 
street  Schools,  at  a salary  of  31.  per  week.  The  works 
would,  he  said,  certainly  require  some  supervision,  and. 
although  the  appointment  appeared  to  be  expensive  it 
would  ready  be  a saving  to  tbe  Board,  because  they  would 
know  that  the  work  would  be  thoroughly  well  carried  out 
under  his  supervision. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seconded  the  motion,  believing  that  it 
practice  in  carrying  out  works  of  the  kind 

Mr.  1-ield  moved  an  amendment  negativing  the  resolu- 
tion  He  said  he  had  no  fault  to  finifwith  the  architect, 
and  he  understood  it  was  the  custom  for  a Board  to  appoint 
a clerk  ot  works,  but  evidently  there  had  been  some  mis- 
take in  this  particular  case.  The  9th  clause  of  the  agree- 
ment  plainly  told  them  that  the  architect  should  superin- 
tend  the  work.  He  could  not  see,  in  the  face  of  that 
clause,  how  they  could  set  up  another  otBeer  over  Mr 
Simpson.  If  anything  were  done  wrong  they  would  natii- 
raUy  blame  Mr.  Simpson,  but  he  would  turn  round  and 
deny  the  responsibUity.  Mr.  Simpson  accepted  5 per  cent,, 
for  that  aud  other  work,  on  the  gross  cost,  which  was 
7,684J.,  and  his  commission  would  therefore  amount  to 
4l9i.  Beyond  that,  he  happened  to  know  that  Mr.  Simpson 
got  per  cent,  for  getting  out  the  contractor’s  quantities, 
which  would  bring  his  commission  up  to  6201.  10s.  He 
thought  Mr.  Simpson  could  well  afford  to  pay  a clerk  of 
the  works  out  of  that  sum.  The  2^  per  cent,  paid  by  the 
contractor  practically  came  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Board, 
because  the  builder  covered  the  expense  by  increasing  the 
contract  by  that  sum.  “ 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Kelly  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
superintendence  of  the  work  ineaut  the  superintendence  of 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  as  well  as  the  builders  and  the 


foremen  engaged  upon  the  work.  At  the  same  f me,  this 
would  be  a warning  for  them  to  be  more  explicit  in  the 
future  with  their  agreements,  aud  to  have  them  more 
clearly  defined. 

Col.  Hansard  said  they  had  erred  through  ignorance,  and 
it  was  a pity  they  did  not  take  some  advice  ou  the  subject 
at  the  outset. 

The  Clerk  explained  that  Mr.  Simpson  took  out  'the 
quantities  because  it  would  save  the  Board  a great  deal  of 
money.  When  professional  architects,  whose  sole  business 
it  was  to  get  out  quantities,  were  employed,  the  coutracts 
were  generally  made  as  high  as  possible,  in  order  to 
increase  the  commission. 

Mr.  Field  replied,  saying  that  any  other  architect  would 
have  had  only  one  per  cent,  commission. 

A vote  was  then  taken,  when  all  the  members  voted  for 
the  resolution,  except  Mr.  Field. 

The  above  report  is  extracted  from  a Brighton 
paper,  and  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  (and 
with  Col.  Hansard)  that  some  members  of  the 
Board  have  “ erred  through  ignorance,” — of  the 
fact  that  the  salary  of  a clerk  of  works  is 
invariably  paid  by  the  building-owner. 


ALLEGED  CONSPIRACY  BY  WORKMEN. 

FRAtJDCLENT  TIME-SHEETS. 

At  the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  on  Saturday 
last,  VVilliam  Baldry  (35),  Frederick  Knight  (32), 
carpenters,  and  Richard  Williamson  (33),  fore- 
man,  were  charged  on  remand  with  conspiring 
together  to  obtain  certain  sums  of  money. 

All  the  prisoners  were  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  B.  E. 
Nightingale,  builder,  of  Albert  Works, ' Lambeth.  The 
firm  had  some  extensive  alterations  to  carry  out  at  Messrs. 
Atkinson's,  Westminster-road.  On  the  27th  of  September, 
Mr.  Headland,  manager  to  prosecutor,  found  the  names  of 
Baldry  and  Knight  ou  the  time-sheet  as  having  worked 
there  60J  hours.  This  sheet  was  signed  by  Williamson, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  out  such  sheet  and  send  it  in  to 
the  otflee.  Baldry  and  Knight  brought  two  pay-tickets. 
They  were  then  charged  with  not  having  worked  the  time, 
and  were)  given  into  custody.  It  was  further  shown  that 
Baldry  was  not  at  work  at  Atkinson's  all  the  week,  ami 
Knight  had  only  worked  seven  hours  last  Saturday  week, 
but  was  not  there  all  the  following  week.  When  Williamson 
was  taken  into  custody  he  said  he  was  surprised  at  being 
arrested,  as  the  men  were  at  work. 

Evidence  was  now  called  to  the  effect  that  at  the  time 
Baldry  and  Knight  were  supposed  to  bo  at  work  for 
prosecutor,  they  were  doing  a job  at  the  West  End  for 
another  employer. 

_Mr.  Chauce,  the  magistrate,  decided  to  send  the  case  for 
trial,  agreeing  to  accept  tho  persoual  recognisances  of 
Baldry  and  Knight  to  appear  at  tho  Sessions.  Ho  refused 
bail  for  Williamson. 


“ KEEPING  A DAY’S  PAY  IN  HAND.” 

BAKER  V.  TAYLOR. 

This  case  was  heard  in  the  Lambeth  County 
Court  last  week,  before  Mr.  J.  Pitt  Taylor,  lb 
was  a “ test  action,”  brought  by  a builder’s 
labourer,  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  a 
master  builder,  of  Brixton-road,  the  sum  of 
4s.  Id.,  being  one  day’s  wages,  which  the  plain- 
tiff alleged  had  been  wrongfully  detained  from 
him. 

Mr.  Orfeur,  clerk  to  the  defendant,  said  his  employer  had 
/Contested  this  claim  on  principle,  and  without  reference  to 
tho  paltry  amount  involved.  The  facts  were  that  it  was  a 
rule  of  the  firm  to  keep  a day's  pay  in  hand  from  all  their 
employet,  and  the  plaintiff  having  been  paid  his  wages  on 
the  Saturday  night,  but  not  returning  to  his  employment 
on  tho  Monday,  they  (the  firm)  were  put  to  a deal  of 
trouble  and  expense  in  getting  another  person  to  fill  the 
plaintiff's  place.  The  defendant  therefore  thought  he  was 
justified  in  retaining  tho  small  amount  now  claimed  by  the 

Elaintilf,  as  some  compensation  for  the  loss  and  annoyance 
e had  been  subjected  to. 

The  Judge  said  the  defendant  was  not  entitled  to  make 
any  such  deduction,  as  the  law  stood  at  present.  For  the 
defendaut's  future  guidance,  he  would  toll  him  that  he 
could  make  any  bargain  he  pleased  with  a man  who  entered 
his  service,  but  for  that  bargain  to  be  binding  the  arrange- 
ment must  be  mutual  and  binding  on  both  aides.  He 
(defendant)  could  tell  tho  man  that  if  he  left  him  without 
notice  he  would  have  to  pay  a day's  wages,  or  bare  the 
amount  deducted  from  any  wages  that  might  be  coming  to 
him.  If  such  a bargain  were  made  on  both  sides,  the 
defendant  could,— in  a case  like  the  present, — retain  the 
day's  pay,  or  any  Other  sum  agreed  upon.  However,  as  no 
such  agreement  had  been  made  in  the  present  instance,  he 
should  give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  tho  amount 
claimed. 


ARBITRATIONS. 

London. — Sir  Henry  A.  Hunt,  C.B.,  tbe  arbi- 
trator in  the  case  of  the  London  Pavilion  Music 
Hall,  has  sent  in  his  award.  M.  Loibl  claimed 
147,0001.  for  the  freehold  and  goodwill,  the 
building  being  required  for  the  new  street  from 
Piccadilly  to  Oxford-street.  The  amonnt  awarded 
is  109,300Z. 

Derby. — The  claim  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas 
George ; against  the  Derby  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity in  respect  of  the  compulsory  sale  of 
his  premises  in  St.  Peter’a-street  for  town  im- 
provements, was  argued  on  the  24th  ult.  at  the 
Surveyors’  Institute,  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, before  the  umpire  and  arbitrators,  Mr. 
Edward  Ryde,  of  London ; Mr.  Richard  Bayliss, 
of  Derby  ; and  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Birmingham.  The 
claim  was  for  20,000Z.  The  arbitrators  have 
awarded  13,645Z. 
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8UETBYOESHIP  ITEMS. 

Plymouth. — Mr.  H.  Alty  has  been  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  corporation  and  urban  sanitary 
authority  of  Plymouth. 

Romsey. — The  Hampshire  Independent  reports 
that,  at  a meeting  of  the  Romsey  town  council, 
held  on  the  3rd  inat.,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint 
a borough  surveyor,  by  eight  to  seven  votes,  at 
201.  per  annum.  No  doubt  the  councillors  will 
get  what  they  pay  for,  which  is  not  much. 

Old  Swindon. — At  a meeting  of  the  Old  Swin- 
don  Local  Board  of  Health,  on  the  20th  ult.,  the 
five  selected  candidates  for  the  surveyorship 
and  inspector  of  nuisances  presented  them- 
selves for  examination,  and  Mr.  Thomas  V.  H. 
Davison,  C.E.,  son  of  Mr.  T.  V.  Davison,  borough 
surveyor  of  Windsor,  was  elected  to  the  post. 


DRAWING  CLASSES  FOR  WORKMEN. 

Now  that  the  evenings  are  lengthening,  schools 
of  art  and  drawing-classes  for  workmen  are 
commencing  their  winter  courses.  Every  work- 
man  who  desires  to  improve  his  position  will  do 
well  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  these  technical  classes. 

The  [Richmond  and  Ttviclcenham  Times  puts 
in  a plea  for  the  drawing  and  technical  classes 
carried  on  in  that  locality,  and  lays  special  stress 
on  the  importance  of  the  class  devoted  to 
“ building  construction,” — 

“Who  does  not  know  the  * dear-at-auy-pneo  carpenter, 5 
who  cannot  correctly  work  to  a plan,  and  who  has  no  more 
ability  to  fret  out  for  himself  a plan  and  rod  for  a set  of 
‘boxing-shutters’  than  ho  has  to  divioe  the  duo  to  the 
Etruscan  language  ? He  wastes  good  stuff  by  cutting  it 
to  wrong  sizes,  and  his  puuv  braiu-power  achieves  its 
greatest  perforniaucc  when  he  ‘sets  out’  correctly  a 
aimple  four-panelled  door.  Making  a sash  or  grasping  the 
elementary  mysteries  of  ‘ bead  and  butt  ’ are  quite  beyond 
his  ken,  and  when  these  are  wanted  off  his  bench  he  has  to 
turn  in  sheer  helplessness  to  a more  skilful  mechanic,  just 
as  a child  would  to  its  teacher  for  its  copy," 

In  this  connexion,  we  notice  that  Mr.  Parton 
Parry’s  metropolitan  evening  classes  for  the 
study  of  geometrical  machine,  architectural, 
freehand,  model,  and  perspective  drawing  are 
commencing  work  in  various  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis. At  Hoxton,  last  week,  Mr.  Parry  com- 
menced a class  for  teaching  the  drawing  and 
designing  of  fumitnre,  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  largely  attended  by  cabinetmakers,  carvers, 
&o.  Another  class  under  the  same  direction  was 
opened  at  the  Mission-ball,  Sandwich-street, 
St.  Pancras,  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Buckmaster, 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  was  present, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  address  he  remarked 
that  what  was  wanted  in  the  present  day  was 
that  work  should  be  made  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual training  and  discipline.  They  wanted 
the  working  classes  to  throw  more  thought  and 
sentiment  into  their  every-day  life.  With  good- 
humoured  cynicism  Mr.  Buckmaster  went  on  to 
sayjthat  there  was  a general  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes,  which  usually 
reached  its  climax  on  the  eve  of  a general  elec- 
tion. He  was  anxious  for  the  interests  of  the 
industrial  classes;  and  those  interests  lay  in 
their  developing  and  making  the  best  use  of 
their  own  talents. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Railway  Fatality. — A sad  accident  occurred 
on  the  1st  inst.,  on  the  Cornwall  Railway,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Plymouth.  A new  viaduct  is 
being  built  at  Moors  Wather,  for  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company.  A stone  of  about 
4 tons  weight  was  being  lifted  by  a steam  crane 
travelling  on  the  line,  when  it  caught  at  the 
truck,  and  suddenly  slewed,  the  jerk  capsizing 
the  crane  and  truck.  Mr.  Gandy  Cole,  the 
resident  engineer,  who  was  on  the  truck,  jumped 
off,  but  was  caught  and  crushed  to  death  under 
the  machinery  of  the  crane.  The  engine-driver 
was  entangled  in  the  chain,  and  could  not  be 
extricated  for  three  hours.  He  was  terribly 
scalded  by  steam  from  the  boiler. 

i all  of  a Grand  Stand. — At  the  Honghton-le- 
Spring  Races,  on  the  7th  inst.,  a gi’and  stand, 
crowded  with  spectators,  gave  way.  Twenty 
of  the  occupants  were  injured,  six  of  them,  it 
is  feared,  seriously. 

Fall  oj  a Wall  in  the  City, — On  the  4th  inst. 
Ml'.  W.  J.  Payne,  the  coroner  for  the  City  and 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  held  an  inquiry  in  the 
Board-room,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  as 
to  the  death  of  William  Thompson,  aged  thirty 
years,  who  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a wall  in  the 
City.  From  the  evidence  of  George  Ayling,  and 
other  witnesses,  it  appeared  that  the  deceased 


was  in  the  employ  of  Mr,  Goodwin,  contractor. 
The  decea-sed  was  employed,  with  several  other 
labourers,  in  excavating  near  a wall  at  the  site 
of  the  late  great  fire  in  Wat  ling-street,  belonging 
to  Messr.s.  Crocker  & Son,  wholesale  drapers, 
«&c.  While  Thompson  was  working  near  a 
temporary  bridge,  about  three-qnarters  of  a ton 
of  old  wall  fell  on  him.  He  died  soon  after. 
The  Coroner  said  he  agreed  with  the  remark  of 
the  foreman  of  the  jury,  “ If  the  wall  had  been 
shored  up  or  pulled  down  the  occurrence  would 
not  have  taken  place.”  Verdict,—"  Accidental 
death.” 


VARIORUM. 

The  Leisure  Hour  gives  particulars  of  the 
artisans’  banner,  the  " Blue  Blanket  ” : — 
"According  to  Pennicuick,  the  order  of  the 
Blue  Blanket  was  instituted  by  Pope  Urban  II, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  therefore  more 
ancient  than  any  order  of  knighthood  in  Europe. 
Ihis  author  tells  us  that  a largo  number  of 
Scottish  mechanics  who  followed  Allan,  Lord 
High  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  aided  him  in 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
infidels,  took  with  them  a banner  bearing  the 
inscription  ‘In  bona  voluntate  tua  edificenter 
muri  Jerusalem.’  This  banner,  which  they 
styled  the  ‘ Banner  of  the  Holy  Ghost,’  was 
from  its  colour,  familiarly  known  as  the  Blue 
Blanket.  On  their  return  they  dedicated  it,  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Eloi,  in  St.  Giles’s  Church, 
St.  Eloi  being  the  patron  saint  of  the  hammer- 
men of  Edinburgh,  the  guardians  of  this  cele- 
brated banner.  Further,  Pennicuick  tells  ns 
that  iu  acknowledgment  of  a loyal  service 
rendered  him.  King  James  III.  confirmed  the 
craftsmen  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  Blue 
Blanket,  which  they  obtained  by  permission  as 
an  immemorial  possession,  and  he  ordered  it  to 
bo  called  iu  all  times  coming  ‘ The  Standard 
of  the  Crafts  within  Burgh.’  At  its  appear- 
ance, not  only  they,  b.ut  all  the  artisans  within 
Scotland,  are  bound  to  follow  it,  and  fight 
under  the  Convener  of  Edinburgh.  In  all 
cases  of  civil  commotion  ‘ up  went  the  Blue 
Blanket.’  ” 


Ulisallanca. 

Breaches  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act. — -At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Limehouse 
District  Board  of  Works,  the  works  committee 
reported,  with  reference  to  a request  by  Mr. 
VuUiamy  (the  Superintending  Architect  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board)  that  the  District  Board’s 
surveyor  would  report  any  breaches  of  the 
Building  Act  occumng  in  the  district  and 
coming  under  his  notice  that  it  is  not  expedient 
that  an  officer  of  the  Board  should,  under  any 
circumstances,  report  to  the  officers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  >vithout  being  so  directed 
by  the  District  Board.  The  committee  were 
also  of  opinion  that  the  District  Surveyors  under 
the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  aro  the 
proper  persons  to  undertake  what  was  requested, 
and  not  the  officers  of  the  Board.  The  report 
was  approved. 

Building  in  New  York. — According  to  the 
Continental  Gazette,  a new  and  useful  paper, 
"permits  have  been  taken  out  in  New  York  for 
a larger  number  of  new  buildings  erected  or  to 
be  erected  this  year,  than  for  any  year  since 
1871.  The  new  buildings  include  an  unusually 
large  number  of  small  residences  to  be  occupied 
by  single  families,  and  the  erection  of  these  is 
said  to  have  stimulated  builders  to  an  impove- 
ment  of  "apartment”  houses.  New  York’s 
elevated  railroads  will  help  to  extend  the  city  in 
Philadelphia  fashion,  and  possibly  indirectly 
relieve  the  courts  of  suits  about  baby  carriages, 
canary  birds,  and  other  nuisances  in  apartment 
houses.” 

New  Masonic  Hall,  Shipley. — The  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  opened  a new  Masonie  Hall  at 
Shipley  last  week.  The  building  is  situate  in 
Wellcroft-court,  Kirkgate,  Shipley,  and  has  been 
erected  upon  the  site  of  the  former  New  Inn, 
by  Mr.  Jonas  Bradley.  About  l,000i.  have  been 
expended  upon  the  structure.  The  various  works 
in  connexion  with  the  erection  of  the  building 
were  contracted  for  by  the  following  trades- 
men, viz. : — Mason,  Mr.  John  Rhodes;  joiner, 
Mr.  George  Yates  ; plumbers,  Messrs.  S.  Ruah- 
wortb  & Son  ; plasterers,  Messrs.  Walsh  & Son ; 
decorators,  Messrs.  Sam  Oddy  & Son ; gas- 
fittings,  Mr.  C.  Howroyd.  The  architects  for 
the  works  were  Messrs.  Jackson  & Longley. 


Hall  for  the  London  Scottish  Corpo- 
ration. At  a meeting  of  the  Court  of  Governors 
of  the  London  Scottish  Corporation  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  considerable  cHsenssion  arose  upon  the 
protests  of  Mr.  Gordon  Laing  against  the  action 
of  the  Building  Committee  n connexion  with 
the  erection  of  the  new  hall.  At  a former 
meeting  it  was  decided  by  the  Court  that  the 
interests  of  the  Hospital  would  be  best  advanced 
by  rebuilding  the  hall  and  offices  on  the  old 
site  in  Crane-conrt,  Fleet-street;  but  Mr.  Laing 
contended  that  this  by  no  means  authorised  the 
committee  to  build  certain  warehonses  which 
they  designed  to  occupy  the  site  of  some  dilapi- 
dated old  houses  adjoining,  and  from  which 
they  hoped  to  derive  income.  Mr.  Laing  sub- 
mitted  plans  of  his  own,  which  he  suggested 
would  be  more  suitable  than  those  of  Professor 
Donaldson,  the  Corporation’s  architect,  and  he 
expressed  a belief  that  support  could  be  more 
easily  obtained  from  the  Scotch  nobility  and 
gentry,  were  a handsome  structure  decided 
upon.  He  also  urged  that  the  chapel  should 
be  sold  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expense  of  hia 
plans.  Professor  Donaldson  defended  his  de- 
signs. It  was  then  announced  that  this  subject 

must  come  before  the  Building  Committee  and  the 
Court  at  subsequent  meetings,  when  Mr.  Laing 
could  urge  his  views  ; but  the  latter  announced 
his  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  of  moving  a resolution  at  the  next 
Court  to  givo  effect  to  his  opinions. 

A Tire  EstingTiisher.— Last  week  a private 
trial  was  made  at  Hendon  of  Messrs.  Atkins, 
Allen,  & Aston’s  patent  for  extinguishing  fire. 
The  apparatus  consisted  of  a small  drum-shaped 
stove,  about  1 ft.  8 in.  high  and  1 ft.  2 in.  in 
diameter,  charged  with  a mixture  of  lanimal 
and  vegetable  charcoal  and  coke.  This  stove 
was  connected  by  a 1-in.  pipe  with  the  inlet 
supply.pipo  of  a fire-engine.  Instead  of  the 
exhaust  of  the  pump  drawing  in  water  alone,  it 
sucks  in  simultaneously  water  and  the  gases 
given  off  by  the  burning  charcoal  and  coke,  the 
action  being  somewhat  similar  to  placing  two 
straws  in  one’s  mouth,  sucking  in  water  through 
the  one  and  air  through  the  other,  and  then 
violently  puffing  out  the  combined  air  and  water 
through  a third  pipe.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
invention  that  the  gases  generated  in  the  stove, 
although  presumably  largely  composed  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  in  place  of  being  a deadly 
compound,  may  be  inhaled  with  no  more  adverse 
effect  than  is  experienced  when  breathing  in  an 
atmosphere  of  ordinary  steam.  A mass,  con- 
taining some  3,000  cubic  feet  of  fuel,  was  set 
alight,  and  the  exterior  walls  were  from  time  to 
time  damped.  When  the  whole  interior  and 
exterior  were  thoroughly  alight,  a jet  of  the 
patentees’  fluid  was  played  upon  the  shed.  The 
effect  is  said  to  have  been  instantaneous. 

The  Colonnade  of  Old  Burlington 
House. — As  some  of  our  readers  know,  the 
stones  which  once  formed  the  celebrated  colon- 
nade  of  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  now  lie 
prostrate  in  an  ont-of-the-way  corner  of  Batter- 
sea Park.  A correspondent  of  the  Metropolitan 
calls  attention  to  the  neglected  condition  of 
these  remains,  and  says: — “A  little  while  ago 
it  was  suggested  to  the  authorities  that  the 
colonnade  might  be  placed  so  as  to  form  an 
access,  against  the  foot  of  Albert  Bridge,  for 
the  Chelsea  people  to  enter  the  park.  They 
gruffly  answered,  ‘ It  is  only  210  yards  for  the 
Chelsea  people  to  walk  from  the  bridge  to  the 
present  gate.’  Would  that  ‘My  Lords  ’ were 
made  to  do  penance  over  Ithese  210  yards  of 
abominable  loose  gravel-stones;  then,  perhaps, 
they  would  sympathise  with  the  multitudes  of 
tender  feet  which  suffer  torment  before  they 
enter  the  paradise  of  the  park.” 

Art  and  Technical  Bducation  at  Brad- 
ford.— A letter  has  been  received  by  the  Brad- 
ford Corporation  from  the  authorities  at  South 
Kensington,  iu  reply  to  a memorial  for  aid  in. 
establishing  a museum  and  art  gallery  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Bradford  Free  Library,  that  the 
authorities  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation  six  large  cases,  con- 
taining objects  of  industrial  art. A nume- 

ronsly-attended  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  Bradford  trade  was  held  on  the  3rd  inst., 
at  the  Bradford  Town-hall,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  mayor,  Mr.  B.  Priestley,  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  permanently  establishing  the 
recently-formed  and  already  flourishing  Brad- 
ford Technical  School  by  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  for  its  location,  at  a cost  of  25,0001.  A 
subscription  list  was  opened,  and  12,0001.  were 
subscribed  at  once. 
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Horticulture  at  the  Paris  Hzhibition. — 
Horticulture  isamply  and  powerfully  represented 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  fully  justihes  the 
prevision  of  the  promoters,  for  everywhere  over 
the  vast  spaces  wo  meet  with  interesting  and 
valuable  illustrations  of  the  possibilities  of 
gardening.  Not  the  least  surprising  and  satis- 
factory of  the  horticulture  features  are  the  grass 
lawns,  which  were  delightfully  effective  within 
three  weeks  of  the  date  of  the  sowing  of  the 
seed,  and  now  show  a fine  close  sward  of  the 
most  delicious  green  colour,  delightfully  har- 
monising the  many  gay  scenes  and  curious 
objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The 
successive  competitions  in  the  horticultural 
classes  are  so  arranged  that  the  gardens  are 
perpetually  changing  in  respect  of  their  more 
striking  features,  so  that  wo  see  at  all  times  the 
best  productions  of  the  season,  and  the  charm  of 
freshness  accompanies  change  and  variety.  The 
conditions  that  result  in  a series  of  magnificent 
displays  have  precluded  the  participation  of 
British  horticulturists  in  the  competitions,  for  if 
their  plants  and  flowers  were  not  ruined  by  the 
mal  de  mer,  the  term  of  sixteen  days,  during 
which  they  must  remain  on  view  in  the  gardens, 
would  be  fatal  to  a large  proportion  of  them,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of 
personal  attendance  during  the  full  tide  of  our 
own  exhibition  season.  Hence  the  French  hor- 
ticulturists compete  amongst  themselves  with 
bat  little  disturbance  by  foreigners  of  any 
country,  and  are  utterly  undisturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  Englishmen.  And  the  truth  must 
be  confessed  that  the  affair  goes  very  well  with- 
out  our  aid  ; the  classes  are  well  filled,  the 
competitions  are  spirited,  and  the  results, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  only  satisfactory,  but 
B])leDdid  beyond  all  precedent.  If  the  bedding 
system  needed  vindication,  the  clumps  of  celo- 
Bias,  standard  zonals,  flowering  begonias,  and 
the  hedges  of  marguerites  and  petunias,  would 
accomplish  the  vindication  with  startling  com- 
pleteness, but  the  fact  is  there  is  no  vindication 
needed,  except  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  cast 
in  their  lot  with  a morbid  idea  that  weeds  should 
prevail  even  to  the  doorways  of  palaces,  and  who 
are,  therefore,  too  far  gone  in  foolishness  to  be 
open  to  conviction  or  worthy  of  any  endeavour 
thereto.  But  the  practitioners  of  bedding  in 
this  country  may  learn  some  fine  lessons  by  a 
ramble  through  the  gardens  of  the  Exhibicion 
while  the  flowers  are  in  their  prime,  for  there 
are  effects  to  be  seen  that  are  at  once  simple, 
original,  and  magnificent,  and  that,  perhaps,  have 
never  been  attempted  here,  and  would  not 
possibly  have  been  thought  of  in  Paris  except 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a bold  schedule  and 
a very  peculiar  case. — Gardener's  Magazine. 

Renaissanca  Wood  - Carving.  — In  the 
Ecolesiastical  Art  Exhibition  which  accompanied 
the  Church  Congress  in  Sheffield,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Rogers,  of  Maddox-street,  London,  has  taken 
a good  place.  His  work  is  becoming  widely 
spread.  In  many  of  the  London  clubs  his  work 
is  to  be  seen.  In  the  oscillating  cabin  in  the 
Bessemer  steamship,  Mr.  Rogers  carved  the  j 
panels,  and  he  also  restored  a number  of 
carvings  at  Chatsworth,  executed  by  Gibbons  \ 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  represented 
at  Sheffield  by  four  specimens.  Besides  these, 
Mr.  Rogers  exhibited  a drawing  of  a pulpit  in 
St.  Michael’s  Church,  Coruhill,  carved  by  bis 
firm ; a very  curious  finial  removed  from  an 
ancient  bedstead  at  Bruges,  and  brought  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Rogers  in  1815.  Also  a 
water-colour  drawing  of  the  reredos  in  Darlington 
Church,  representing  the  Last  Supper,  realisti- 
cally treated  and  worked  in  mosaic  by  John 
Dobbin,  and  presented  to  the  church  by  the 
artist;  a water-colour  drawing  of  Lindisfame 
Abbey  ; and  another  of  Albert  Diirer’s  parish 
church  at  Niiremburg.  Of  his  own  carvings 
we  can  speak  well.  The  most  important  item 
•was  a floral  pendant,  similar  to  work  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  Thames-street, 
London.  The  execution  has  that  pecnliar  finish 
which  distinguishes  Gibbons’s  school. 

Dangerous  Trades. — Another  woolsorter  in 
Bradford  has  been  added  to  the  already  too  nume- 
rous list  of  victims  who  have  fallen  a prey  to  the 
noxious  emanations  arising  from  Van  mohair. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Bell,  says  the  Lancet,  Messrs.  Ambler  & 
Sons  have  given  orders  that  for  the  future  the 
mohair  shall  be  washed  or  exposed  to  air  twenty, 
four  hours  previously  to  sorting.  Ocher  firms' 
will,  it  is  hoped,  recognise  their  duty  at  once,  and 
take  similar  precautions  for  the  cleansing  of 
their  wool. 


Electrical  Ignition  of  Blasting  Charges 

—At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  George  G.  Andre  on  “ The  Application  of 
Electricity  to  the  Ignition  of  Blasting  Charges.” 
The  author  described  the  advantages  afforded 
by  electrical  firing  as  of  two  kinds  : — (1)  Those 
due  to  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  the  blasts, 
and  (2)  those  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the 
means  of  ignition.  He  showed  that  the  total 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  was  considerably 
diminished  by  simultaneous  discharges,  and  that, 
as  a natural  consequence,  the  saving  of  time  and 
money  was  proportionately  increased  ; moreover, 
he  proved  that  another  distinct  advantage  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  whole  face  of  the  rock  was 
brought  away  comparatively  clean  and  smooth, 
no  projections  or  bosses  being  left,  as  in  the 
case  of  single  blasts.  The  main  advantage 
resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  means  of 
ignition  was  the  increased  safety  of  the  operator, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  charge  could  not 
possibly  be  ignited  until  be  had  bad  sufficient 
time  to  retire  to  a place  of  safety.  With  the 
ordinary  safety-fuse,  however,  it  is  otherwise, 
the  ebargeman,  after  igniting  the  fuse,  having 
to  retire  hastily  from  the  spot,  and  always  in- 
curring a certain  amount  of  rifk.  The  author 
next  explained  that  the  majority  of  blasting 
accidents  were  due  to  the  unexpected  explosion 
of  shots  ■which  had  been  approached  by  the 
men  under  the  conviction  that  they  had  missed 
fire  through  a defect  in  the  fuse.  This  difficulty 
is  entirely  removed  by  electrical  firing,  inasmuch 
as,  in  case  of  failure,  the  charge  cannot  possibly 
be  ignited  afterwards. 

Tlie  Sanitary  Condition  of  Paris. — The 
committee  of  inspection  whose  duty  it  is  to 
examine  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  Paris,  have  made  a report  to  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine  on  the  work  which  they 
have  done  during  the  last  eight  years.  They 
have  visited  upon  the  average  3,168  houses  or 
dwellings  every  year,  as- against  only  2,812  for 
the  period  comprised  in  their  previous  report. 
They  have  no  right  to  inspect  any  houses  except 
upon  the  receipt  of  a letter  of  complaint  from 
one  of  the  tenants  or  at  the  request  either  of  the 
Prefecture  of  Police  or  of  a medical  man.  For 
some  time,  the  committee  received  very  useful 
information  as  to  houses  the  sanitary  condition 
of  which  was  unsatisfactory  from  the  office  of 
public  relief  and  the  medical  attendants  of  the 
poor,  whose  duties  took  them  into  districts 
where  improvements  were  most  likely  to  be 
needed.  The  office  of  public  relief  has  ceased 
to  give  this  information,  and  the  committee 
point  out  in  their  report  how  much  this  is  to  be 
deplored  ; for  of  the  40,000  families,  or  100,000 
persons,  in  receipt  of  relief,  15  per  cent,  pay  less 
than  41.  per  annum  in  rent,  and  52  per  cent, 
between  4J.  and  81.  per  annum.  The  committee, 
while  asking  that  the  supply  of  such  informa- 
tion may  be  made  compnlsory,  also  point  out 
the  danger  to  health  which  arises  from  the 
sleeping  of  so  many  workmen  in  one  room, 
known  as  a “ chambree,”  and  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  which  is  alive  to  the  evils  of  this  prac- 
tice, has  asked  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
to  grant  a sum  of  8001.  for  appointing  several 
inspectors  of  furnished  rooms  to  second  the 
action  of  the  present  committee. 

Sinking  of  Piles. — M.  Ventillard,  the  port 
engineer  of  Boulogne,  has  introduced  a new 
method  of  sinking  piles.  By  it,  we  are  told, 
“water  is  forced  at  high  pressnre  through  a 
gutta-percha  tube  into  the  sand  and  slush, 
which  bubbles  up  and  becomes  loosened,  when 
the  pile  can  be  driven  into  the  ground  almost 
by  its  own  weight.  The  iron  pointing  of  the 
piles  is  done  away  with,  plain-pointed  wood 
being^  sufficient,  a pile  17  ft.  long  taking  only 
from  two  to  five  minutes  to  be  driven  and 
rammed  home.”  Supposing  this  to  be  a correct 
description  of  the  modus  operandi,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  piles  sunk  in  this 
way  will  stand  the  severe  strains  to  which  those 
driven  by  the  usual  and  more  laborious  method 
ai’e  sometimes  subjected. 

Buildings  from  Paris.  — The  Liverpool 
Daily  Post  says  that  a striking  innovation  in 
laying  out  land  for  building  is  to  be  carried  out 
at  West  Kirby,  a growing  watering-place  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Cheshire  suburbs  of 
Liverpool.  Messrs.  Shelm&r(i4ne,  architects,  of 
Liverpool,  have  instrucbion3'..t6  purchase  a num- 
ber of  the  houses  now  stancKng  in  the  Street  of 
All  Nations,  Paris  Expositmn,  and  to  superin- 
tend their  erection  upon  residential  plots  at 
West  Kirby.  ^ 
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Supposed  Italian  Sculpture  at  Pumess 
Abbey. — Mr.  J.  P.  Morris,  of  Barrow-in-Furness, 
writes  to  the  Daily  Neu's  ; — “In  noticing  the 
sale  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone’s  collec- 
tion of  pottery,  which  took  place  in  1875,  a 
writer  thus  alludes  to  Lot  253  : — 

‘This  singular  group  recalls  the  sculpture  of  the  same 
subject  on  the  wfill  of  the  cathedral  at  Orvieto,  attributed 
to  some  followers  of  the  Pisani,  where  the  Almighty,  a full- 
length  draped  figure,  appears  to  lift  Eve  by  the  shoulder, 
while  her  feet  are  still  in  the  side  of  the  sleeping  Adam.’ 

Before  seeing  this  notice,  I had  thus  described, 
in  a small  handbook  to  Furness  Abbey,  a similar 
piece  of  sculpture  in  the  hotel  which  was  once  a 
portion  of  the  Abbey  : — 

' Over  the  fireplace  in  the  coffee-room  there  is  a bas-relief 
of  the  Creation,  worked  on  a block  of  red  sandstone  of  tho 
neighbourhood.  The  scene  presented  by  the  artist  is  the 
moment  when — 

Adam’s  bride 

Came  from  her  closet  in  his  side. 

The  Creator,  in  loose  flowing  robes,  is  bending  over  the 
pair,  withhisright  bund  upon  the  left  shoulder  of  Eve,  as  she 
gradually  rises  from  Adam's  aide.  Four  trees,  with  a few 
deer  ana  other  animals,  form  the  background  to  the  picture, 
and  underneath  is  written — 

Post  orbem  conditum  sexto  dio  creator  homo.’ 

Tho  late  T.  A.  Beck,  esq.,  in  his  ‘ Annales 
Furnesiensis,’  is  of  opinion  that  the  sedilia  and 
other  ornamental  portions  of  Furness  Abbey  were 
the  work  of  Italian  artists.  This  would  seem 

to  confirm  that  view.” Another  correspondent 

says: — “The  creation  of  Eve,  was  a favourite 
subject  with  the  great  Italian  artists, — Giotto, 
Ghiberti,  and  Michelangelo  having  treated  it.  I 
wish  here,  however,  to  mention  the  alto-relievos 
of  the  Creation  on  the  south  side  of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral above  the  west  door.  In  one  of  these,  Adam 
is  seen  in  a reclining  posture,  while  Eve,  whose 
lower  limbs  are  not  disengaged  from  his  body, 
raises  herself  in  pleased  surprise  and  stretches 
out  her  bands  in  adoring  recognition  of  her 
Creator.  The  artist  appears  to  have  avoided 
the  difficulty  felt  by  many  of  his  predecessors 
who  had  undertaken  to  represent  the  Almighty 
to  the  eye  of  sense,  by  abandoning  the  usual 
conception  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  resorting 
to  that  of  the  human  appearance  of  Chi-ist  as  if 
in  the  act  of  working  a miracle,  familiar  in 
ecclesiastical  art.  Flaxman,  who  greatly  ad- 
mired the  sculpture  at  Wells,  has  said  of  this 
particular  composition  that  ‘ it  is  certainly 
the  oldest,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
others’  executed  by  the  Italian  masters.” 

Sunday  Art  Exhibitions. — The  Sunday 
Society’s  Gallery  of  Water-Colonr  Drawings  at 
the  old  School  Board  offices,  New  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars,  was  opened  for  the  first  time  last 
Sunday  afternoon  from  two  p.m.  till  five  p.m. 
Up  to  three  o’clock  about  100  visitors  were 
present,  but  afterwards  the  gallery  was  incon- 
veniently crowded,  many  of  the  prominent 
officers  of  the  Society  being  present.  The  col- 
lection consists  of  110  drawings  and  sketches  of 
Swiss  life  and  scenery  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas. 
In  reply  to  inquiries  made,  it  was  stated  that 
the  committee  of  the  Society  intend  opening 
a larger  gallery  early  in  the  ensuing  year, 
towards  the  accomplismenfc  of  which  object 
they  invite  the  assistance  of  all  who  are  able  to 
help  either  by  pecuniary  contributions  or  the 
loan  of  works  of  art.  The  present  exhibition,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  is  but  a small  affair,  up  two 
pairs  of  stairs.  We  hope  to  see  the  experiment 
tried  before  long  on  a larger  scale,  and  in  a 
better  locality.  Wo  have  understood  that 
facilities  would  be  given  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  and  that  some  excellent  private  collections 
have  been  offered. 

Ne'w  Sanitary  Apparatus. — An  apparatus 
has  been  invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Robinson,  inspector  of  nuisances  at  Aston,  Bir- 
mingham, for  loading  night-soil,  &c.,  direct 
from  tho  barrow  which  brings  it  from  the 
middens,  into  carts  and  wagons,  thus  entirely 
doing  away  with  the  stacking  of  filth  in  great 
heaps  in  our  streets.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
a wooden  frame  upon  which  two  rails  are  fixed 
in  an  inclined  position,  and  upon  these  rails  a 
carriage  is  placed.  A box  is  carried  in  the 
centre  of  this  carriage,  into  which  the  night- 
soil  is  placed  direct  from  the  ashpit.  The  whole 
apparatus  weighs  about  6 cwt.,  and  is  taken  to 
the  ashpit  by  simply  chaining  it  to  the  back  of 
the  cart. 

Chapel  of  Ease,  Holloway-road — This 
place  of  worship  has  been  lately  undergoing 
renovation.  It  has  been  cleaned  and  decorated 
simply,  and  at  a comparatively  moderate  cost. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  M’Donell,  architect,  by 
Messrs.  T,  W.  Smith  & Son,  of  Islington. 


St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster. — A corre- 
Bpcndent  well  entitled  to  speak  desires  to  di-aw 
attention  to  the  present  condition  of  the  re- 
markable painted  monument  there  of  Cornelius 
Van  Dim,  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  to  Ilenry  VIII. 
and  other  of  our  sovereigns,  and  who  built 
twenty  bouses  in  Westminster  “ for  poor  women 
to  dwell  rent  free.”  The  writer  says, — “ Enter- 
ing  the  church  the  other  day,  I turned  my  eyes 
to  the  north  wall  for  the  figure  of  Van  Dun, 
but  looked  in  vain  5 and  I began  to  fearjthat, 
not  content  with  sweeping  away  hia  alms- 
houses from  Petty  Prance,  his  monument  had 
been  swept  out  of  St.  Margaret’s.  It  is  not 
so,  however.  On  closer  examination  I found 
it ; but  to  my  horror  it  looked  as  if  some 
parish  Malone  had  whitewashed  it.  Unfortu- 
nately  the  case  is  worse.  It  is  simply  perishing 
by  neglect.  The  outer  and  coloured  portions  of 
the  bust  have  crumbled  away,  and  no  parochial 
authority  appears  ever  to  have  taken  the 
slightest  trouble  to  preserve  a monument  highly 
curious  in  itself,  and  one  which,  erected  about 
1577,  continued  in  good  preservation  well  into 
the  present  century.  Tho  munificence  to  the 
poor  of  Westminster  of  him  whom  it  com- 
memorates ought  to  have  secured  its  being 
properly  cared  for.  Can  nothing  now  be  done 
to  arrest  its  further  decay  ? My  mite  towards 
the  cost  shall  be  forthcoming.”  He  further 
asks,  “ Who  pulled  down  Van  Dun’s  ‘ twenty 
houses  for  poor  women  to  dwell  rent-free  r ’ 
for  where  they  stood  in  Petty  France,  now 
York-streeb,  is  occupied  by  the  workhouse.” 

Illicit  Commissions. — Wo  referred  last 
week  (p.  1053)  to  tho  charges  brought  against 
Mr.  Deas,  engineer  to  the  Clyde  Trustees.  At 
a meeting  of  tho  Trust  on  the  1st  inst.,  tho 
members  decided  to  retain  Mr.  Deas  as  their 
engineer.  By  17  to  5 they  adopted  the  minutes 
of  the  Committee  of  Management,  which  set 
forth  that  Mr.  Deas  admitted  fully,  aud  with 
expressions  of  deep  regret,  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  what  ho  at  the  time  did  not  consider 
to  be  a wrong  act ; that  he  had  voluntarily 
arranged  to  pay  to  the  Queensland  Government 
the  amount  of  commission  which  he  had  received 
from  the  builders  of  a dredger,  with  interest ; 
that  tho  Committee  resolved  that  Mr.  Deas  be 
requested  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  500!.  in  respect 
of  his  services  withdrawn  from  the  business  of 
the  Trust;  and  that  they  had  no  ground  for 
believing  otherwise  than  that  he  had  on  all  occa- 
sions acted  honourably  in  the  interests  of  the 
Trust  in  all  dealings  with  contractors  perform- 
ing work  for  or  supplying  furnishings  to  the 
Trust.  The  amendment,  which  was  lost,  was 
that  the  minutes  be  not  approved  of,  and  that 
Mr.  Deas  be  requested  to  hand  in  his  resignation 
to  the  trustees. 

Water  as  a Motive  Power. — Messrs.  W.  H. 
Bailey  & Co.,  of  Salford,  have  recently  intro- 
duced a mode  of  utilising  water  as  a motive 
power.  Their  motor  works  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  water  sent  through  tho  street 
mains.  In  appearance  it  is  somewhat  similar  to 
an  ordinary  horizontal  steam-engine.  It  has  an 
oscillating  cylinder,  with  parts  so  arranged  that 
the  motion  of  the  cylinder  cuts  off  the  supply 
of  water  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  a reciprocating 
action  being  thereby  obtained  and  imparted  to 
the  fly-wheel  by  tho  ordinary  crank  arrange- 
ments. One  of  the  motors  is  working  success- 
fully, wo  are  told,  at  the  bottom  of  a colliery 
shaft  near  Bolton,  the  power  being  supplied  by 
the  water  pumped  up  from  the  pit  by  the  steam- 
engine.  A large  nuniber  of  laden  wagons  are 
drawn  up  an  incline  with  great  ease  by  this 
means.  The  motion  has  also  been  utilised  for 
sawing  timber,  printing  newspapers,  pumping 
water  from  low  to  high  levels,  and  for  many 
other  purposes.  The  saving  effected  is  not  only 
in  tho  difference  between  the  price  of  the  water 
which  is  used  and  that  of  the  coal  which  would 
be  consumed  if  the  power  wore  supplied  by 
steam,  but  also  in  the  labour  required. 

Poetry  in  ilia  Paris  Exhibition.  — A 
reflection  of  the  reporter  of  the  Ripublique 
Fra^iraise  before  Messrs.  Donlton’s  house,  in  the 
Street  of  Nations,  literally  translated  from  the 
above  journal,  runs  thus  ; — ‘‘  How  sweetly  and 
calmly  life  must  flow  on  in  the  bosom  of  these 
comfortable  interiors,  between  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  on  Sunday  and  of  the  Times  on  week 
days,  the  whole  seasoned  by  an  exquisite  pud- 
ding, made  by  the  hands  of  the  blonde  house- 
wife, the  dainty  fragments  of  which  are  coveted 
by  a cloud  of  babies!!!”  This  is  something 
like  writing.  Here  we  get  the  genuine  touch 
of  nature  w .ich  makes  the  whole  world  kin  ! 


Working  Men’s  College,  Great  Ormond- 
streec. — After  the  usual  recess,  the  new  term 
of  this  college  has  just  commenced,  and  a novelty 
appears  on  the  prospectus  in  the  shape  of  a 
series  of  Free  Popular  Lectures  for  Men  and 
Women,  to  be  given  every  Thursday  evening, 
the  object  ef  the  council  being,  as  they  frankly 
state,  not  only  to  supply  freo  lectures  of  tho 
highest  class  to  the  public,  but  to  attract  them 
to  tho  college,  so  that  they  may  become  aware 
of  the  advantages  so  easily  within  their  reach. 
How  thoroughly  the  efforts  of  the  council  have 
been  supported  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  list  of  lecturers  comprises  the  names  of 
such  distinguished  gentlemen  as  Prof.  J.  E. 
Seeley  (author  of  ” Ecce  Homo  "),  Prof.  W.  H. 
Corfield,  Prof.  Lowne,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Furnivull  (the  editor  of  the  “ Leopold 
Shakspeare  ”),  Dr.  Casson,  and  also  the  Prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Hughes,  Q.C.  The  subjects  selected 
by  these  gentlemen  are  both  literary  and  scien- 
tific. We  cannot  donbt  that  the  men  and 
women  of  tho  classes  to  whom  they  are  spe- 
cially addressed  will  readily  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  afforded,  which  certainly 
merits  the  encouragement  and  support  of  all 
interested  in  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge. 

Huts  for  Cyprus. — We  understand  that  tho 
War  Department  are  arranging  to  ship  from 
Woolwich  to  • day  (Saturday),  on  board  the 
Craig  forth,  a number  of  huts  of  an  elaborate 
character,  intended  to  form  official  head  quarters 
for  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseloy,  and  for  tho  Brigadier  General  and 
Staff  at  Cyprus.  These  huts  have  been  c n. 
structed  with  great  despatch  by  Mr.  George 
Shaw,  of  Westminster,  and  Messrs.  Baker  & 
Son,  Lambeth;  aud  the  whole  of  the  locks  and 
door  furniture,  which  possess  some  special 
, features,  have  been  supplied  direct  to  the  War 
Department  by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Upper  Thames- 
' street.  Tho  Governor’s  House  comprises  a suite 
of  extensive  reception-rooms,  dining-rooms, 
boudoir,  study,  bedrooms,  bath-rooms,  and  also 
includes  rooms  for  the  aide-de-camp  and  private 
secretary,  together  with  servants’  rooms,  and 
every  accommodation  for  an  official  residence. 

Verdict  of  “ Manslaughter  ” against 
Railway  Directors.  — The  inquest  on  the 
people  killed  iu  the  accident  on  the  Cork  and 
Macroom  Eailway  was  concluded  last  week, 
when  the  jury  returned  tho  following  verdict : — 

“ We  find  that  the  deceased  T.  Mitohel  Brew,  Thomas 
Murphy,  and  James  Rattray,  were  killed  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1878,  at  Curraheen,  by  an  engine  of  the 
Macroom  train  getting  off  the  rails,  and  part  of  the  train 
upsetting,  owing  to  the  defective  state  of  tne  sleepers  ; and 
we  find  that  directors,  M.  Massey,  Sir  John  Amott,  Richard 
Tonson  Rve,  Timothy  Mahonv,  Charles  Roycroft,  R. 
Mahony,  Denny  Lane,  aud  Wtlliam  Harrington;  F.  L. 
Lyater,  superintendent;  and  John  Flyun,  ganger,  are 
culpably  responsible ; and  that  John  flynn  is  the  least 
culpable,  ana  we  atCaohno  blame  to  the  deceased,  James 
Rattray." 

North.  Wales  Slate  Trade. — Tho  slate 
trade  of  North  Wales,  which  has  been  very  dull  . 
for  some  time,  several  quarries  being  wholly  or 
partly  closed,  now  presents  a slight  improve- 
ment in  certain  districts.  During  August, 
10,956  tons  of  slate  were  shipped  from  Car- 
narvon, against  7,682  tons  for  the  corresponding 
month  last  year. 

Paris  Exhibition. — With  reference  to  the 
terms  of  our  notice  of  Messrs.  Verity’s  fire- 
place, Messrs.  Howard  & Sons  say  “ this  fire- 
place was  designed  entirely,  even  to  the 
working  drawings,  by  our  own  draughtsman, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Kandall,  and  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Verity  under  his  directions,  and  therefore  be- 
longs most  exclusively  to  our  exhibit.” 

Bas-Relief  at  the  Walker  Art-Gallery, 
Liverpool. — The  second  bas-relief  on  the  front 
of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  was  uncovered  on  the 
1st  inst.  It  represents  the  granting  of  the 
charter  of  incorporation  by  King  John.  The  sub- 
ject comprises  several  dozen  figures,  and  they 
have  been  carved,  from  models  prepared  by  Mr. 
Warrington  Wood,  by  two  Italian  carvers. 

Paviug. — The  Kensington  Vestry  has  decided 
to  pave  a large  portion  of  Brompton-road,  and 
the  whole  of  High-street,  Notting-hill,  and  have 
entered  into  contracts  with  the  Asphaltic  and 
Hinson’s  Wood  Paving  Companies  for  about 
6,000  yards  each,  and  Messrs.  Nowell  i Robson 
for  8,000  yards. 

Au  Open  Competition  for  one  situation  as 
Architectural  Draughtsman  at  an  outport  in 
the  Department  of  the  Director  of  Engineering 
and  Architectural  Works  in  the  Admiralty  will 
be  held  in  London,  under  certain  published 
regulations,  on  Friday,  the  8th  of  November, 
1878,  and  following  days. 


Ramsgate. — .4.t  a meeting  of  the  Ramsgate 
Local  Board,  on  the  Ist  lust.,  it  was  resolved, 
iu  pursuance  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  whole  Board,  to  invite  designs  for  con- 
structing a road  to  unite  the  East  and  West 
Cliffs,  premiums  of  200!.,  100!.,  and  50!.  for  the 
three  beat  designs  to  be  offered.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  committee  should  engage  an  engineer, 
at  a cost  of  not  more  than  50!.,  to  assist  them 
in  preparing  the  conditions  of  the  competition. 

Sunday  Opening  of  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition. — The  Permanent  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  in  spite  of  opposition,  has  been 
opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays.  That  the 
movement  is  a popular  one  is  indicated  by  the 
largo  number  of  people  who  passed  through  the 
turnstiles  each  day.  On  the  first  Sunday  about 
6,000  were  registered.  On  tho  second  nearly 
as  many  visitors  attended. 

Concrete  in  Halifax. — The  Halifax  Guar- 
dian says  that  a large  new  reservoir  and 
cooler,  in  concrete,  have  just  been  completed 
for  Messrs.  J.  Aked  & Son,  Pellon-lane,  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cordiugley  & Sons,  concrete 
layers,  of  Bradford.  Messrs.  ULley  & Grey  are 
the  architects.  The  coolers  have  hitherto  been, 
made  in  iron. 

The  Gaiety  Theatre,  Glasgow. — Mr.  F. 
Matcham,  of  Rugby-chambers,  Bedford-row 
(son-in-law  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson),  has 
received  instructions  to  prepare  designs  for  the 
rebuilding  of  tho  Gaiety  Theatre,  Glasgow,  for 
Mr.  Charles  Bernard. 

The  Architectural  Association’s  Open- 
ing  Conversazione  for  Session  1878-79  is 
announced  for  Friday,  the  25th  inst. 


TENDERS 

For  Banst«ad  School  buildings,  for  the  Kensington  and 
Chelsea  School  District.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Hareton,  archi- 
tects, Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Poland  : — 

Langrnead  & Way  £73/62  0 0 

Longloy 68,833  0 0 

Martin,  WcUs,  & Co 68,318  19  0 

Kirk  & RandaU  65,8i0  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 62,980  0 0 

Josolyne  67,965  0 0 

Downs  & Co 57,690  0 0 

Braid  & Co 67,.600  0 0 

Crockett 67,200  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey  (accepted)  61,698  0 0 

For  warehouse,  Drummond-street,  for  Messrs.  Trist  & 
Palmer.  Mr.  Sv.  T.  Miller,  architect : — 

Langmead  & Way £1,600  0 0 

Lamolo 1,563  0 0 

Longmiro  & Burge 1,535  0 0 

Anlcy  1 >637  0 0 

Chapman 1,-196  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  1,495  0 0 

Goodman 1,493  0 0 

Brass  1,460  0 0 

Higgs  1,350  0 0 

Pickersgill  1,315  0 0 

Taylor  T. 1,259  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  31,  Marchmont-street. 
Mr.  D.  Cubitt  NichoUs,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 

^ Langmead  & Way  £308  0 0 

ColUus 768  0 0 

Axford 750  0 0 

For  sewers  and  roadmating.  Sir  Spencer  Wilson’s  Estato, 
Hampstead.  Messrs.  Farehrother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Cc., 
surveyors  1 — . _ . 

Anderson £4,9t5  0 0 

Keoble  4,870  0 0 

Watts  4,715  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson 4,714  0 0 

A.  A C.  Culverhouso  4,645  0 0 

Xillingback 4,580  0 0 

For  group  of  cottages,  Hawks-hiU,  Woobum,  Buck*, 
for  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbey.“  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect 

Banghufst £799  0 0 

Silver  776  0 0 

Woodfaridgo  759  0 0 

For  a house  at  Ramsgate,  for  Mr.  Mascoll  Newington, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Osborne,  architect : — 

Credit  Old  Materials^ 

Goodson  (accepted)  £684  0 0 ......  £84  0 0 

For  Hadleigh  House,  High-street,  Ramsgate,  for  Mr.  H. 
■\Varren.  Mr.  W.  G.  Osborne,  architect 

Cowell £3, ‘too  0 0 

Elgar  2,760  0 0 

Harrison 2,676  0 0 

Goodmsu  (accepted)  2,609  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  The  Elms,  Minster, 
including  new  conservatory  on  Helliweil’s  system.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Osborne,  architect ; — 

Goodman  (accepted)  £675  0 0 

For  villa  residence  Soutb-Eastern-road,  Ramsgate,  for 
Mr  G Kevte.  Mr.  W.  G.  Osborne,  architect : — 

Elgar  ^‘'SO  0 0 

Harrison 531  0 0 

Osborn 630  0 0 

For  part  repairs,  Ac.,  at  the  parish  church,  Stokeneburcb,. 
Oxon.  Mr.  Arthur  VeruoD,  architect 

Silver  £133  0 0 

Selby  125  0 0 

Taylor  A Grist 90  16  0 

Holland  65  0 0 

O..V.A.)  68  0 0 
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For  additions  to  picture-gallerj,  Pall-mall.  Mr.  Dudlrj, 
architect ; — 

Hiii&Co £1,o:M  0 0 

Collj  & Co DS7  0 0 

Cooka  & Co 934  0 0 

Newton  & Trigg 757  0 0 


r and  sewage  outfall  works  near  Harrow  Station- 
<2uant  ties  by  Mr.  Whitaker  j— 


Foraji 


White  . 

Nowall  A Robson  .. 

Neate  

Thompson  & Son  ,. 

Barter 

Botterill  

Mackenzie  

Shrubland  

W.  & H.  Hill 

Rowland  & Son 

Cardus  (accepted).. 


..£7,330  0 10 
..  6,760  0 0 
..  6,640  0 0 
..  6,900  0 0 

..  6,873  0 0 
..  6,677  0 0 
..  6,680  0 0 
. 6,408  0 0 


4,300  0 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  decorations  to  1,  Eaton- 
plaoe.  Messrs,  Drury  & Lorejoy,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

MoLachlan £1,795  0 0 

Clomence  1,769  0 0 

Bywater  1,696  0 0 

Colia  !c  Sons  1,684  0 0 

Spake  & Forman  1,673  0 0 

Bowden  1,530  0 0 

Higgs  & HiU 1,444  0 0 

Alterations  and  ladditiona]  to  39,  Craven-street,  Strand, 
for  Mr.  Barnet.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Stoner  & 
Son 

Clemonco  £729  0 0 

Fairchild 726  0 0 

Simpson 726  0 0 

Putt 713  0 0 

For  building  five  warehouses  at  Armley,  near  Leeds,  for 
the  Earl  of  Dudley.  Mr.  J.  Whittington,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  "W,  Hoffmann  Wood  : — 

Smith  A Son  £8,078  0 0 

T.  & W.  Brown..,., 8,t40  10  0 

Craven 8,000  0 0 

Bishopp  7,994  8 6 

Gard  & Co.  (accepted)  7,986  4 0 

For  the  erection  of  stables  and  outbuildings  at  Gros- 
-cenor-road,  Gunnersbury,  for  Mr.  C.  Brown.  Mr.  B. 
Tomlinson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Bames £582  0 0 

Whitman  632  0 0 

Chamberlain  Bros 626  0 0 

Osborne  698  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons  (accepted) 486  0 0 

Johnstone  435  0 0 


For  erection  of  proposed  organ  factory  in  the  Metro- 
politan Cattlo  Market,  for  Messrs.  Green  A Savage : — 

Sayer  £1,140  0 0 ! 

Goodman 1,0-19  0 0 

Beach  A Co 1,003  0 0 

Piggersgill 995  0 0 

Niblett 973  0 0 

Williams 956  0 0 

Taylor  A Co 950  0 0 

SlampABowtle 919  0 0 

Linfield 936  0 0 

Beale 935  0 0 

Crockett  914  0 0 

Edgar  854  0 0 

Sampson  A Parrish  760  0 0 

Eady  712  0 0 

Somerville  A Hill  (accepted)*  ...  663  0 0! 

* This  tender  was  read  362f.,  instead  of  as  above,  the  6 
Being  mistaken  for  a 3. 

For  blinds  to  new  premises  in  Cross-street,  Mould-street, 
and  Now  Market,  Manchester,  for  Mr.  Haworth,  Mr. 
A.  Waterhouse,  architect ; — 

Guynan  A Son  (accepted). 

For  new  premises  and  foundry.  Brewery-road,  Islington, 
for  Mr.  J,  A.  McLean.  Mr.  J.  Lockhead,  architect 

Woodward £2, -163  0 0 

Boyce  2,176  0 0 

Niblett 2,171  0 0 

Lane 2,160  12  0 

Silby 2,140  10  0 

Gould  A Bradd 1,959  0 0 

Crockett  1,947  0 0 

Aitohison  A Walker 1,837  0 0 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  60,  Pall-Mall,  Mr.  Josiah 
Healo,  architect ; — 

Laugmead  A Way  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  new  achools  in  Oakwellgate,  for  the  j 
Gateshead  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  Oliver,  architect.  Quan- 1 
titles  b/  Mr.  George  Counell I 

Grey  A Humble  £6,132  12  10  ! 

Inglis  A Reak 4,280  0 0 

Carrick 4,231  16  0 

Town  Bros 3,926  14  llj 

Gibson 3,838  13  10 

Bradshaw  3,806  0 0 

Johnstone  3,732  1 9 

R.  A J.  J.  Harrison 3,716  17  3 

Armitago 3,698  17  0 

Robson 3,691  17  0 

Galy 3,606  18  0 

Bell  3,664  3 0 

aiillar  3,531  16  7 

Foggin 3,629  0 0 

Veitch  3,628  3 8 

Nicholson  3,500  16  3 

Hutebinsoa 3,415  19  0 

Elliot  3.350  0 0 

Miller  3,349  10  6 

J.  Smith 3,349  2 8 

Allison 3.347  13  0 

Ferguson 3,272  11  0 

Henderson  A Parkinson 3,264  14  0 

T.  A E.  Lamb  3,260  0 0 

Broomhead  A Keswick  3,203  9 1 

Richardson  A Co 3,170  19  7 

J.  Atkinson  3,110  16  8 

Barton  . 3,083  16  6 

W.  L.  Smith  3,076  6 0 

Eubson  A Trimbls  3,057  U 6 

Leighton 3,041  0 0 

H.  Atkinson  2,999  6 0 

Grisdalo  2,982  0 0 

N.  A R.  Reed 2,974  4 8 

Clark  , . 2,854  3 10 

Greason  A Stockdole  2,81117  3 

Thompson  2,802  3 0 ! 

For  heating  apparatus 

Watson  A Son £80  0 0 

Dinning  A Cooke  73  0 0 

Donkin  A NichoU  72  0 0 

Walker  A Emloy  62  0 0 

For  new  schools,  Soraerford-street,  Bethnal-green,  for 
the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  £.  R.  Robson  architect : — 

Grover  £13,3l'3  0 0 

Williams  A Son  12,989  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey  12,960  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 12,531  0 0 

Sheffield  A Prebble  12,487  0 0 

Brass 12,425  0 0 

Hobson 12,379  0 0 

Pritchard 12,319  0 0 

Coj  , 12,177  0 0 

Tongue  12,111  0 0 

Boyce 11,990  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  endowed  school  for  girb,  Lough- 
borough, exclusive  of  the  department  of  the  sick  and  the 
laundry  and  boundarv-walis.  Messrs.  8.  C.  Gilbert  and 
S.  R.  Stevenson,  joint  architects 

Barnes £6,250  0 0 

Jewsbury 4,703  0 0 

Johnson  Bros 4,699  19  0 

Slater  4, -434  14  3 

Bromage 4,281  10  0 

Needham 4,168  10  0 

Jelley  4,180  15  9 

Moss 4,109  0 0 

Black  4,100  0 0 

Harding  4,0tf9  0 0 

Main 3,950  10  0 

Wheatley  A Maule  3,940  0 0 

Clipsham  (accepted)  3,769  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a now  Police-station  and  Court-house 
at  Grays,  Essex.  Mr.  Henry  Stock,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  J.  Maryland: — 

Glasscock  £4,176  0 0 

Greenwood 4,130  0 0 

Wood  3,840  0 0 

Eider  A Son  3,818  0 0 

Gardner  A Sou  3,810  0 0 

Wells  3,8'JO  0 0 

Parmenter 3,757  0 0 

Capon  3,685  0 0 

Saunders 3,565  0 0 

For  additions,  Ac.,  Hughenden  Cottage,  Bucks,  for  Sir 
C.  L.  Young,  hart.  Mr.  Arthur  Yemon,  architect 

Silver £1,196  0 0 

Woodbridge  1,097  0 0 

Hunt 1,1,26  0 0 

Biggs  972  12  6 

Loosley 946  11  0 


For  the  eractino  of  a school  at  Penrhyndendraeth,  Mr. 
Thomas  Roberts,  architect: — 

Hughes  £695  0 0 

Jones  690  0 0 

E.  Williams  666  0 0 

E,  J.  A M,  Jones 684  6 6 

Evans  A Co.  638  0 0 

E.  William 500  10  0 

Pritchard  497  19  8 

Gough 479  0 0 

Rees  (accepted) 465  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a leather  factory  in  Long-lane,  Ber- 
mondfl^,  for  Mr.  C.  P.  Fowler,  lir.  G.  Green,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr,  W.  Grayson : — 

WaUj £11,395 


Hare  

Tayler  A Co. 
Sharp  A Co. ... 
Smith  A Co.... 


11,365 

11,349 

11,341 

11,326 

11,316 


0 0 


0 0 


For  widening  the  Green-lanes  [frontage,  and  layi^  in 
surface  water-drains  and  gullies,  on  the  Eaton  Park 
Estate,  Paimer’s-green,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Kelaoy.  Mr.  Fred. 
C.  Kettle,  surveyor; — 

Felling,  Ac.,  Trees, 
each, 

Dunmora  £635  0 0 £1  0 0 

Bloomfield  621  18  6 0 15  0 

Finn  635  0 0 — 

Gre'en 394  0 0 0 4 6 

Pizzey  (accepted)  ...  379  10  0 0 7 8 


For  brick  culvert  and  diversion  of  Pymm’s  Brook,  for 
thelBritish  Land  Oomnany  (Limited),  on  their  estate  at 
East  Barnet.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor 

CWck  £1,390  0 01 

Harris 1,325  0 0 

Ford  A Norris  1,225  10  0 

Pizzey 1,199  0 0 

Acock  (accepted) 650  0 0 I 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuil 
Barnet,  for  Mr.  Henthall.  Mr.  Edwin 
architect : — 

Baughan £120 

PattisOD 410 

Miller  389 

Butler  (accepted) 366 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Small  Pox  Hospital, 
Homerton.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston,  architects  : — 
Wheeler  A Co,  ...  £1,695  0 0 

Norris 1,577  0 0 

Cook  A Green  1,393  0 0 

Wood  1,3  0 0 0 

UpaoB  ...  1,290  0 0 
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The  Light  of  the  Future. 


N a former  issue*  we  liad 
occasion  to  refer  to  the 
work  of  M.  Hippoljte 
Fontaine,  “ L’Fclairage 
a I'Flectricite,’'  at  a time 
when  public  interest,  in 
this  country  at  least,  in 
electric  lighting  had 
hardly  begun  to  bo 
aroused.  Since  then  the 
importance  of  the  electric 
light, — though  still  al- 
most in  its  infancy, — has 
come  to  be  so  widely 
recognised  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  M.  Fontaine's 
work  in  an  English  garb 
(“Electric  Lighting.” 
London ; E.  & F.  N- 
Spon)  must  be  doubly 
welcome.  It  has  been 
remarked,  and  with  truth, 
that  few  subjects  excite 
public  attention  to  the 
extent  of  this  question  of 
the  electric  light.  Trials  have  been  made  in 
this  country,  and  on  a more  or  less  extensive 
scale  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  America. 
They  have  taken  place  on  vessels  and  quays, 
in  dockyards  and  harbours,  on  fortifications  and 
in  encampments,  iu  railway  stations,  workshops, 
theatres,  <tc.  While  this  shows  that  the  sub- 
ject is  of  general  interest,  it  will  experience, 
and  has  already  experienced,  all  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  most  questions  of  public  utility 
are  liable  at  their  first  appearance.  On 
the  one  band,  enthusiasts  have  saluted 
the  dawn  of  electric  lighting  by  proclaiming 
loudly  that  it  is  a hundred  times  more  econo- 
mical than  gas,  that  it  may  be  employed  any- 
where and  distributed  indefinitely,  and  that  its 
light  is  as  beautiful  and  intense  as  the  centre  of 
all  lamination,  the  sun  itself.  By  others,  at 
present  the  majority,  who  object  to  change 
either  from  habit  or  on  principle,  thereby  biu- 
deriug  unconsciously  or  wilfully,  as  tbe  case 
may  be,  the  progress  all  rational  minds  desire, 
the  service  the  electric  light  is  destined  to 
render  to  industry  is  not  appreciated  as  it 
deserves.  As  in  all  other  things,  however,  so 
with  this  important  agent:  its  true  value  will 
be  found  in  the  mean  between  the  two  views. 
The  future  may  have  surprises  in  store  for  us; 
but  our  present  knowledge  enables  us  to  confi- 
dently affirm,  that  tbe  part  electricity  is  destined 
to  play  is  far  from  being  fully  developed  just 
yet.  As  time  advances,  and  the  elements  of 
electric  lighting  have  been  pat  to  more  practical 
purposes,  both  its  partisans  and  opponents  will 
have  had  ample  opportunity  of  testing  its  advan- 
tages. Meanwhile,  and  before  considering  what 
the  electric  light  has  already  done  for  us,  it  will 
• See  p.  499,  ante. 


not  be  unprofitable  to  recall  in  a few  outlines  the 
history  of  the  electric  light  from  its  origin. 

When  Davy,  in  1813,  first  produced  the  electric 
light  between  the  charcoal  points  of  two  con- 
ducting wires,  it  was  at  once  proposed  to  use  it 
for  all  the  various  purposes  of  illumination, 
simply  because  in  volume  of  light  it  excelled  all 
other  known  sources  of  light.  But  it  became 
soon  evident  that  great  obstacles  presented 
themselves  to  the  general  application  of  this 
light.  Davy  had  used  for  its  production  a 
gigantic  galvanic  battery  of  2,000  elements ; 
the  lengths  of  charcoal  were  quickly  consumed 
in  the  enormous  heat  of  the  arc  of  light, 
and  had  to  be  moved  towards  each  other,  if  the 
light  was  not  to  be  extinguished,  in  the  same 
degree  as  they  were  consumed  ; aud,  finally,  the 
light  was  concentrated  upon  a small  space,  the 
attempt  of  dividing  it  into  several  lights  having 
also  failed.  A step  in  advance  was  made  when, 
using  stronger  acids,  new  elements  were  con- 
structed which  gave  more  powerful  currents  ; it 
was  possible  to  produce  with  from  forty  to  fifty 
of  such  elements  a beautiful  electric  light ; aud 
the  efforts  were  successful  of  maintaining,  by 
means  of  tbe  current  itself  and  a clockwork 
suitably  connected  with  it,  the  charcoal  points 
at  the  distance  required  for  the  supply  of  a 
continuous  light  for  hours  without  manual  inter- 
vention. But  notwithstanding  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  galvanic  elements,  the  cost 
of  the  light  produced  by  them  was  still  too 
great,  and  the  management  of  the  batteries 
too  troublesome,  for  its  general  practical  ap- 
plication for  the  purposes  of  illumination  to 
be  thought  of.  Its  use  was  conBued  to  some 
scientific  purposes,  and  the  occasional  produc- 
tion of  great  effects  of  light  in  theatres,  &c. 

Faraday,  in  1831,  found  a new  way  of  gene- 
rating electrical  currents,  by  moving  magnetic 
poles  towards  closed  wire  coils,  or  vice  versa,  and 
since  then  opened  out  to  physicists  and  engineers 
a new,  wide  field  to  produce  by  tbe  suitable 
construction  of  magnetic  machines  "powerful 
electrical  currents,  and  with  these  the  electric 
light  without  batteries,  consequently  in  a purely 
mechanical  way.  Step  by  step  progress  was 
made  in  this  direction,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  tried  to  improve  the  electric  lamps,  with 
a view  of  keeping  the  charcoal  rods  at  the 
same  distance  during  combustion.  Already  in 
1850,  we  find  both,  the  magnetic  machine 
and  the  electric  lamp,  improved  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  provoke  serious  thought  of 
applying  the  electric  light  to  lighthouses,  for 
illuminating  large  spaces  of  ground  for  w'bj: 
purposes,  &c. ; and  yet  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  1863  that  the  first  electric  light  was 
shining  in  the  lighthouse  of  Cap  la  Hfive,  near 
Havre. 

In  the  meantime,  Dr.  W.  Siemens,  of  Berlin, 
already  then  well  known  for  his  eminent  services 
rendered  to  telegraph  engineering,  had  invented 
his  induction  cylinder,  and  had  employed  it  both 
for  tbe  working  of  the  telegraph  and  in  the 
construction  of  a new  magnetic  machine,  small 
but  powerful ; and  Wilde  (1866)  undertook  to 


make  use  of  the  Siemens  machine  in  combina- 
tion  with  a steam-engine  of  fifteen-horse-power 
in  such  a manner  as  to  be  able  to  produce 
electrical  currents  and  the  electric  light  of  a 
power  until  then  never  thought  of.  But  Wilde’s 
machine  was  very  expensive  both  as  regards 
construction  and  working,  and  found  bnt  little 
favour  in  consequence.* 

In  the  same  year,  Di.  Siemens  discovered  the 
dynamo-electrical  principle,  or  the  manner  of 
changing  any  description  of  mechanical  work 
without  steel  magnets]  into  electrical  enrrents. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  no  different 
descriptions  of  forces  in  nature,  but  only  various 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  fundamental  force, 
the  essence  of  which  is  movement,  either  the 
movement  of  larger  bodies  (mechanical  work) 
or  the  movement  of  the  smallest  particles  and 
the  ethereal  body  of  the  universe  (heat,  light, 
electricity).  For  that  reason  it  is  possible  to 
transform  any  of  these  forms  of  force, — for 
instance,  the  muscular  power  of  living  beings, 
steam-power,  water-power, — into  heat  or  light 
or  electricity.  With  this  invention  of  Siemens, 
galvanic  batteries  were  doomed,  and  a means 
offered  to  engineers  of  producing  electrical 
currents  of  a power  hitherto  unknown,  and  on 
proportionately  small  machines. 

Of  the  various  magneto-electric  machines 
that  have  been  brought  forward,  that  of  II. 
Gramme  is  the  most  generally  used.  As  soon 
as  bis  machine  became  practicable,  an  English 
company  purchased  the  English  and  American 
patents,  the  Societe  d’Encouragement  awarded 
a gold  medal  to  the  inventor,  and  a large  number 
of  manufacturers  ordered  the  apparatus.  The 
exhibitor  has  been  awarded  prizes  at  the  Exhibi- 
tions of  Lyons,  Vienna,  Moscow,  Linz,  and 
Philadelphia ; and  now  about  500  machines  of 
his  construction,  with  magnets  or  electro- 
magnets, have  been  delivered,  and  the  demand 
for  them  is  still  increasing.  Electric  lighting, 
which  before  M.  Gramme’s  invention  did  not 
exist,  speaking  industrially,  is  at  the  present 
day  within  the  domain  of  things  practical.  It 
is  not  within  our  scope  to  give  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  his  machine  ; it  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose  to  state  that  it  furnishes  continuous  electric 
currents,  the  direction  and  intensity  of  which 
may  be  changed.  The  electric  current  having 
been  generated  is  conducted  through  an  iusu- 
lated  wire  to  a perpendicular  rod  of  retort 
carbon,  the  point  of  which  is  placed  exactly 
above  the  point  of  a similar  rod,  the  distance 
between  tbe  points  being  less  than  a quarter  of 
an  inch.  This  intervening  space  is  the  electric 
arc,  and  the  current  passing  through  that  inter- 
val from  the  rod  above  to  that  below  heats  the 
points  to  astate  of  intense  incandescence,  produ- 
cing the  electric  light.  The  current  passing  only 
in  one  direction, — from  the  upper  or  positive  polo 
to  the  lower  or  negative  pole, — consumes  the 
positive  at  double  the  rate  of  the  negative,  and 

* Mr.  Wilde  has  obtained  an  interim  injunction,  reatrain- 
ing  Messrs.  "VVells,  of  Shoreditch,  from  using  the  light 
which  (as  we  reported  last  week)  they  have  adopted  at  their 
premises,  on  the  ground  that  it  involves  au  infringement  of 
bis  patent. 
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consequently  the  distance  between  the  points 
has  to  be  continually  readjusted  by  clockwork 
and  a magnet,  constituting  the  regulator  or 
electric  lamp. 

Davy  made  use  of  rods  of  wood  carbon  ex- 
tingnished  in  water  or  mercury.  They  burned 
with  great  brilliancy  and  very  regularly,  but 
they  were  consumed  very  rapidly,  so  as  to  be 
useless  for  practical  purposes.  Now  retort 
carbon,  the  deposit  collected  from  the'  walls  of 
gas  retorts,  is  employed.  It  is  much  more 
dense  than  wood  carbon,  and  resists  for  a long 
time  the  destructive  action  of  the  voltaic  focus. 
Here,  also,  there  is  room  for  improvement,  for 
retort  carbon  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  it  gives  satisfactory  results  in  most  of  its 
applications. 

The  best  known  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
Consumption  of  the  carbons  are  those  of  Arche- 
reau,  Lacassagne  and  Thiers,  Gaiffe,  Foucault 
and  Duboscq,  Hefuer-Alteneck,  and  Serrin.  The 
first  two  are  no  longer  in  use. 

By  the  side  of  the  electric  lamp  with  regu- 
lating apparatus  for  the  carbon  rods  as  they 
become  consumed,  Jablocbkofl’e  candle  has  also 
become  the  material  for  electric  lighting.  M. 
Jablochkoff's  light  completely  suppresses  the 
regulator.  His  invention  was  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  October,  1876.  The 
carbons,  instead  of  being  opposed,  are  placed 
side  by  side,  and  are  separated  by  an  insulating 
fusible  substance.  When  the  current  begins  to 
pass,  the  voltaic  arc  plays  between  the  ends  of 
the  carbons.  The  layer  of  insulating  matter 
melts,  volatilises,  and  the  double  rod  of  carbon 
slowly  consumes,  exactly  as  the  wax  of  a candle 
progressively  exposes  its  wick.  II.  Jablochkoff 
BOW  burns  in  his  candles,  as  they  are  called, 
powdered  asbestos.  It  seems  as'if  the  interesting 
labours  of  M.  Jablochkoff  will  have  practical 
result,  and  that  they  will  increase  the  domain  of 
electric  lighting,  for  his  lamps  are  now  largely  ' 
used.  In  Paris,  besides  numerous  larger  electric 
lamps,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  burning 
many  Jablochkoff  candles,  of  which  we  may 
mention  eight  on  the  Place  de  I'Opera,  twenty- 
four  in  the  Avenue  do  I’Opera,  eight  on  the 
Place  du  Theatre  Fran^ais,  six  at  the  Palais 
Bourbon  along  the  front  facing  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  seventy  in  the  Grands  Magasins  du 
Louvre,  eight  in  the  shops  of  the  Belle  Jardi- 
niore,  sixty  in  the  Concert  de  1 Orangerie  des 
Tnileries,  thirty-two  in  the  interior  of  the 
Hippodrome. 

Returning  to  the  Gramme  machiue,  it  appears 
that  the  first  light  machine  constructed  by  M. 
Gramme  fed  a regulator  of  900  Carcel  burners  ; 
its  total  weight  was  over  2,0001b.  This  machine 
served  for  a long  time  for  the  experiments  ou 
the  clock-tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
at  Westminster.  The  fault  found  with  this 
machine  was  that  it  became  heated,  and  gave 
sparks  between  the  metallic  brashes  and  the 
bundle  of  conductors  on  which  the  current  was 
collected.  This,  however,  has  not  given  rise  to 
any  serious  inconvenience  during  five  years. 
M.  Gramme’s  next  machine  was  less  powerful, 
of  a power  of  only  600  burners,  and  conse- 
quently of  smaller  dimensions.  When  a current 
is  sent  into  two  regulators,  each  will  give  150 
Carcel  burners.  This  apparatus  has  been  intro- 
duced on  board  the  Buffren  and  the  Richelieu,  of 
the  French  navy;  on  the  Livadia  end  the  Peter 
the  Great,  of  the  Russian  navy;  it  is  employed 
by  several  Governments  for  service  in  fortified 
places.  This  machine  is  described  as  excellent, 
but  its  luminous  intensity  is  slightly  feeble  wheu 
the  atmosphere  is  foggy ; its  price,  however,  is 
Bomewhat  high.  The  inventor  has  improved 
upon  this  machine,  and  constructed  one  which, 
when  coupled  in  tension,  gives  aluminous  inten- 
sity of  800  Carcel  burners  at  700  revolutions 
per  minute,  and,  if  coupled  in  quantity,  2,000 
Carcel  burners,  with  1,350  revolutions  per 
minute.  It  has  been  adopted  by  the  French 
Ministry  of  War,  by  the  Austrian  navy  and 
artillery,  by  the  Norwegian,  Turkish,  and 
other  Governments.  By  further  simplification, 

M.  Gramme  has  been  able  to  introduce  a 
mac  li  ne  most  suited  for  industrial  purposes, 
large  iworkshops,  and  large  covered  spaces. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  electric 
light  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  a 
large  variety  of  works,  for  it  admits  of  obtain, 
mg  a great  quantity  of  light  at  a small  expense. 

Ry  its  means,  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
cargoes,  the  mounting  of  machinery,  carpentry, 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  similar  trades  may  be  ear- 
ned on  by  night  just  as  well  as  in  broad  day- 
light.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  employ  two 
machines,  in  order  that  the  light  of  the  one  should 


counteract  the  shades  thrown  by  the  other.  It 
has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  naked 
light  may  be  employed,  the  workmen  themselves 
having  asked  for  the  removal  of  the  opal  globes 
which  it  was  thought  at  first  necessary  to  use. 
Tho  electric  light  preserving  the  tints  of  colours, 
this  pi-opercy  has  been  utilised  with  success  by 
several  dyers  for  standardising  their  colours  by 
night. 

The  electric  light  is  most  effective  for  high 
rooms ; when  ceilings  are  of  a less  height  than 
12  ft.,  its  introduction  becomes  more  difficult. 
As  a rule,  there  may  bo  conveniently  lighted 
with  a single  apparatus  about  5,000  square  feet 
of  fitters’  shops,  lathe-shops,  tool-shops,  and 
modelling-rooms ; half  that  space  in  spinning- 
mills,  weaving  establishments,  and  printing- 
rooms  5 and  about  20,000  square  feet  of  yard, 
courtyard,  dockyard,  quay,  and  open-air  works. 

In  a country  like  the  British  Isles,  where  the 
safety  of  the  mercantile  marine  and  the  navy 
depends  so  very  much  upon  the  amount  of 
security  with  which  ships  may  enter  ports,  and 
the  care  bestowed  upon  keeping  up  an  effective 
system  of  lighthouses  to  warn  tho  navigator 
against  approaching  dangerous  coasts,  the ' 
electric  light  would  be  sure  to  prove  a welcome 
auxiliary  in  effecting  those  objects;  and  so  in 
reality  it  has,  being  now  employed  at  many  of 
the  stations.  It  renders  visible  at  night,  at 
distances  varying  fi-ora  2,000  to  6,000  yards, 
objects  such  as  buoys,  ships,  coasts,  &e.  The 
electric  light  was  first  applied  to  lighthouses  in 
1863.  In  that  year  trial  was  made  with  an 
Alliance  machine  at  the  lighthouse  of  La  H6ve, 
near  Havre,  tho  results  being  so  satisfactory 
that  no  doubt  all  lighthouses  would  have  been 
provided  with  the  new  light  if  the  question  of 
expense  had  not  stood  in  the  way.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  electric  light  is  seen  at  least  five 
miles  farther  than  the  oil-light,  and  that  in  hazy 
or  foggy  weathor  tho  range  of  tho  light  is 
twice  as  great  with  the  former  as  with  the 
latter. 

lu  England,  official  opinion  was  at  first  against 
the  introduction  of  the  electric  light  in  light- 
houses, on  account  of  the  peril  bf  interruption  ; 
but  this  has  been  overcome.  There  are  no  w electric 
lighthouses,  besides  those  of  England  and  France, 
in  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Egypt.  Every, 
where  their  action  is  pronounced  satisfaetory. 
Hitherto  machines  of  only  200  Carcel  burners 
Lave  been  tried ; but  it  is  stated  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  the  French  Administration  of  Light- 
houses are  about  to  experiment  with  a Gramme 
machine  of  2,000  burners.  This  machiue  pro- 
bably will  greatly  enhance  the  advantages, 
already  recognised,  of  electricity  over  oil,  and 
will  perhaps  determine  a radical  change  in  the 
existing  illumination  of  lighthouses. 

Tho  lighting  of  works  by  night  is  highly 
interesting.  The  Spanish  Northern  Railway, 
after  trial,  used  tho  light  as  early  as  1862  iu  the 
works  proceeding  in  the  Guadarama  mountains. 
The  expense  per  hour  for  material  consumed  was 
2 90  francs  per  lamp;  ‘the  saving  effected  upon 
tho  use  of  torches  was  60  per  cent.  The  light 
has  also  rendered  important  services  in  the 
mines  of  Guadarama.  The  air  became  so  vitiated 
in  tho  workings  by  the  explosion  of  charges  and 
the  combustion  of  the  miners’  lamps  that  the 
ordinary  lamp  would  not  burn.  When  a Serrin’s 
regulator  was  sent  down,  a complete  change 
took  place,  respiration  “ becoming  as  easy  as  in 
the  open  air,”  the  lamps  remaining  alight. 
Amongst  open-air  works  may  also  be  cited,  as 
executed  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light,  those 
of  Fort  Chavagnao  at  Cherbourg,  of  the  Cbemin 
de  Fer  du  Midi,  the  reservoirs  of  Menilmontant, 
the  building  for  the  Moniteur  TJnivcrsel,  and, 
more  recently,  those  of  Havre  harbour  and 
docks,  the  Exhibition  of  1878  in  the  Trocadero, 
the  Avenue  de  I’Opera,  the  Grands  Magasins  du  , 
Louvre,  and  other  establishments. 

With  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
light  on  board  ships,  the  experiments  carried  on 
on  board  L' Am^rique,  one  of  the  steamers  of 
the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantiqne,  were 
so  conclusive  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
oppose  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  electric 
light  ou  all  vessels,  for  it  is  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  chief  number  of  collisions  result  from 
the  difficulty  which  captains  experience  in 
estimating  the  exact  position  of  an  approaching 
vessel.  Yet  it  will  be  only  gradually  that  the 
electric  light  will  take  possession  also  of  the 
ocean.  Quite  recently,  the  electric  light  has 
been  introduced  into  the  British  Navy. 
The  electric  lighting  apparatus  of  Messrs. 
Wilde  A Co.,  of  Manchester,  which  has  been 
tried  on  board  the  Alexandra,  Tdmeraire, 


and  other  vessels,  having  proved  efficient,  the 
order  has  been  given  by  the  Admiralty  to  supply 
similar  apparatus  to  the  ironclads  Northumber. 
land,  Trarrior,  Repulse,  Superb,  Nelson,  the  steel 
aviso  Iris,  and  the  despatch-boat  Lively.  For  at 
least  two  years  the  introduction  of  the  Gramme 
machine  has  been  progressing  on  board  the  war- 
vessels  of  the  French,  Danish,  Russian,  and 
Spanish  navies.  As  far  as  we  know,  up  to  the 
present  time  no  disappointment  has  been  expe- 
rienced, and  increasing  labour  will  doubtless 
improve  tho  first  arrangements  and  lead  to  still 
better  means. 

As  far  as  the  application  of  the  electric  light 
to  military  operations  is  concerned,  several 
Governments  have  ordered  powerful  Gramme- 
machines  for  the  defence  of  fortified  places.  An 
apparatus  specially  constructed  for  this  purpose 
has  been  adopted  in  France,  Russia,  and  Norway. 
From  trials  made  at  Mont  Valcrien  with  the- 
appai'atus,  and  a special  projector,  it  resulted 
that  an  observer  at  the  side  of  the  apparatus 
could  see  objects  6,500  yards  distant,  and  clearly 
distinguish  details  of  construction  at  5,500 
yards.  M.  Gramme  has  also  designed  a machine 
for  war  - signalling  of  very  small  dimensions 
that  may  be  turned  by  hand.  The  French  army 
possesses  at  present  two  of  these  machines. 

Very  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  great  service  electricity  will 
ultimately  render  iu  lighting  up  theatres  and 
similar  places  of  public  resort.  Besides  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  the  electric  light,  its 
use  will  do  away  with  the  expensive  fitting-up- 
necessitated  by  gas.  The  great  drawback  to 
thorough  enjoyment  caused  by  the  flare  and 
heat  of  hundreds  of  gas-flames  will  be  entirely 
removed.  No  longer  broiled  and  heated  up  to- 
almost  fever-poiut,  we  shall  be  able  to  sit  in 
comfort  and,  more  than  that,  perfect  safety 
against  that  most  awful  of  all  calamities,  a firo 
in  a theatre,  or  even  a panic  such  as  quite 
recently  occurred  at  Liverpool.  Panics  will  be 
avoided  ; for  people  will  soon  come  to  know  that 
fire  from  electric  light  is  impossible.  We  were 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  great  danger  to  which 
audiences  are  now  exposed  during  a recent 
visit,  on  a Saturday  evening,  to  the  Covent 
Garden  promenade  concerts.  We  pictured  to 
ourselves  the  scene  that  would  ensue  if,  during 
one  of  those  crowded  performances,  the  mass  of 
inflammable  material  which  has  been  piled  up, 
in  addition  to  what  is  already  stored  there, — 
with  the  evident  endeavour  to  " decorate  ” the 
place, — were  to  catch  fire:  it  required  but  a 
little  fancy  to  conjure  up  a picture  of  an  Inferno 
to  which  nothing  -was  wanting.  With  the  electric- 
light,  on  the  contrary,  wo  should  have,  instead 
of  a sweltering,  gasping  multitude,  an  audience 
able  to  enjoy  the  musical  or  dramatic  fare  set 
before  it.  As  yet,  however,  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  employment  of  the  electric 
light  inside  theatres. 

What  is  said  of  theatres  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  places  of  public  worship.  Let 
auy  oue  who  doubts  this  attend  on  a sultry 
evening  at  such  popular  churches  as  the  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle,  or  at  Mr.  Newman  Hall’s 
church,  or  even  the  City  Temple,  -u-here  the  ven- 
tilation is  said  to  have  been  recently  improved. 
The  heat  in  all  those  places  is  simply  unbearable  ? 
yet  people  are  expected  to  worship  under  such 
conditions. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  us  that  the- 
reform  pointed  out  will  not  bo  long  before  it  is 
introduced,  especially  as  more  perfect  machines 
for  producing  the  light  are  to  ho  had.  In  Paris, 
as  appears  from  the  Builder  of  the  14th  of 
September,  experiments  have  recently  been 
made  for  lighting  up  the  interior  of  the  Opera, 
with  a view  of  preserving  the  paintings  with 
which  the  walls  of  the /oyer  are  covered.  The 
general  opinion  expressed  was  favourable  to  its 
employment. 

But  the  electric  light  has  not  been  a stranger 
to  the  stage  for  some  time.  It  made  its  d^but 
in  1816,  in  the  “ Propbete,”  at  the  Opera  in 
Paris.  At  that  early  time,  however,  it  was  only 
employed  to  produce  the  effect  of  the  rising 
sun.  Its  success  was  complete,  and  since  that 
time  it  is  rarely  that  a ballet  or  an  opera  has 
been  mounted  without  the  introduction  of  some 
effect  of  the  electric  light.  Since  1855  a host 
of  ingenious  combinations  have  been  realised  by 
its  aid, — rainbows,  lightning,  reflections  of  the 
sun,  &c.  At  the  new  Opera  at  Paris  batteries  are 
used,  the  architect  not  wishing  to  locate  a 
steam-motor  in  any  part  of  the  building.  At 
the  Opera  iu  Vienna,  where  steam  is  employed 
throughout,  use  is  made  of  a Gramme  machine, 
which  gives  very  good  results. 
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Tiieso  instances,  however,  are  but  isolated 
cases,  or  special  occasions.  What  we  insist  on 
is,  that  the  electric  light  should  bo  employed 
throughout  tho  whole  house,  and  we  shall  not 
bo  accused  of  being  too  sanguine  in  this  respect 
when  wo  say  that  its  use  for  theatres  in  the 
near  future  is  a certainty.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  alight  which  emits  neither  heat  nor  sul- 
phurous and  sooty  smoke  solves  the  question  of 
preserving  works  of  art  for  the  future  satisfac- 
torily. The  discussion  which  the  experiments  at 
the  Paris  Opera  will  give  rise  to  amongst 
artists,  sculptors,  and  connoisseurs  can  tend  but 
in  one  direction,  that  of  the  speedy  introduction 
of  the  electric  light  also  in  museums  and  art 
galleries. 

Among  the  various  electric  lights  now  ex- 
hibited  in  London,  the  Loutin  light  deserves 
especial  notice.  The  Siemens  light  has  proved 
of  groat  value  for  the  purposes  of  lighthouses, 
where  great  intensity  is  required.  But  so  far  as 
the  illumination  of  open  spaces,  streets,  and 
houses  is  concerned,  tho  choice  seems  to  lie 
between  the  Lontin  and  Jablochkoff  lights. 
Outside  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  where  the  former 
is  used,  it  puts  the  gas-lamps  completely  in  the 
shade  in  the  most  literal  sense,  just  as  a gas- 
flame  almost  extinguishes  the  light  of  a tallow 
oandle.  The  luminous  effect  of  the  Lontin  light 
may  be  observed  especially  well  from  the  London 
bridges.  Looking,  say,  from  Blackfriars  Bridge 
on  a dai’k  night,  in  the  direction  of  the  Btrand 
whore  the  Gaiety  stands,  a large  circle  of 
radiance  may  be  observed.  Any  one  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  electric  lamps  are  shedding 
their  lustre  might  take  it  for  the  reflection  of  a 
•fire.  Visitors  to  Paris  may  observe  the  Lontin 
light  at  the  G are  Saint-Lazare,the  point  of  arrival 
of  travellers  coming  to  the  French  capital  by 
tho  Newhaven-Dieppe  route.  It  is  also  used  at 
the  Lyons  Railway  Station.  The  machine  by 
which  this  light  is  worked  produces  a single 
current  or  several  enrrents,  direct  and  in- 
verted currents.  They  may  be  distributed 
over  several  circuits,  and  several  foci  may 
be  obtained,  as  many  as  thirty-six  lights 
having  already  been  produced.  The  lights  at 
tho  Gaiety  are  worked  by  a steam  engine  iu  the 
Echo  oflBce,  the  wires  conveying  the  onrrent 
passing  under  the  road ; the  wires  might  be 
prolonged  to  Covent-garden  Theatre,  or  to 
Charing-cross,  so  that  all  three  points  might  be 
lighted  at  once  by  the  same  machine.  In  Paris, 
the  Lontin  light  has  burnt  continuously  for 
twenty-one  hours. 

The  promoters  of  the  ’’olectrio  light  tell  us 
that  the  new  lighting  agent  is  only  meant  to 
supplement  gas  for  certain  purposes,  where  the 
use  of  the  latter  is  impracticable  or  too  expen- 
aive.  This  timid  statement  reminds  us  of  what 
is  reported  of  George  Stephenson,  who,  when 
examined  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
as  to  the  speed  at  which  be  thought  his  trains 
would  run,  diplomatically  put  it  at  a very  low 
rate,  well  knowing  at  the  time  that  a higher 
speed  would  have  frightened  Parliament  into 
withholding  its  sanction  for  his  proposed  first 
railway  from  Stockton  to  Darlington.  Though 
tho  electricians  who  are  working  for  tho  perfec- 
tion  of  the  electric  light  are  perhaps  not  so 
sure  of  their  ultimate  success  as  the  eminent 
engineer  who  revolutionised  locomotion,  every, 
thing  points  to  the  conclusion  that  electricity 
will  ultimately  drive  gas  from,  at  any  rate,  many 
of  its  strongholds. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  electric  lighting 
is  such  a highly  important  one,  and  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  discussion,  that  we  recur  to  it, 
though  we  have  examined  it  already  at  some 
length  on  a previous  occasion  (see  the  Builder, 
p.  499,  ante),  when  it  was  shown  that,  even 
under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions,  the 
electric  light  is  certainly  below  the  cost  of 
gas  for  equal  amounts  of  light.  The  electric 
light  as  used  by  tho  London  Stereoscopic 
Company,  who  employ  a Siemens  machine, 
is  stated  to  bo  three  times  cheaper  than  gas, 
light  for  light.  M.  Fontaine  caloulates  the 
saving  with  a Gramme  machine  to  be  over  22  per 
■cent.  Mr.  Sprague,  who  was  recently  sent  to 
Paris  by  the  Commercial  Gas  Company  to 
report  on  the  electric  light,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  gas  istwice  as  cheap  ns  the  Jabloch- 
koff light.  Other  gentlemen  have  given  their 
opinion  for  or  agaiost  electric  light  with  regard 
to  its  cost.  But  any  unbiassed  man  not  a 
shareholder  or  interested  iu  gas  companies,  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter, 
will  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
evidence  points  in  favour  of  tho  new  light. 
Moreover,  as  improvements  are  introduced  in 


the  production  of  the  electric  light,  its  present 
cost  will  he  still  further  reduced.  In  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  its  success  that  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  invention  should  be  turned 
in  the  direction  of  reducing  tho  expenses. 

Since  we  last  wrote  on  this  subject,  consider- 
able progress  baa  been  made  also  in  this  country 
on  the  question  of  lighting  by  the  electric  lamp, 
as  has  from  time  to  time  been  reported.  We 
are  gradually  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  means,  besides  gas,  oils,  and  so 
on,  for  lighting  up  our  thoroughfares  and  build- 
ings. Gas  is  no  doubt  excellent  in  its  way,  but 
it  has  its  great  disadvantages.  Oils  take  the 
place  of  gas  in  all  cases  where  its  use  is  out  of 
the  question,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  now 
looked  upon  as  “ old-fashioned,”  and  may  be  en- 
tirely dismissed  in  a comparison  with  the  elec- 
tric light.  The  advantages  of  the  latter  are 
manifold,  among  the  principal  being  that  a 
great  deal  of  time  is  saved  in  lighting  and 
extinguishing  ; the  light  is  vastly  superior  to 
gas,  and  is  not  injurious;  there  is  an  absence 
of  noxious  smells,  both  in  the  production  and 
combustion ; the  heat  in  a room,  so  often  un- 
bearable  in  tho  case  of  gas,  is  scarcely  felt ; the 
most  delicate  colours  are  preserved ; air  is  not 
consumed  as  iu  the  case  of  gas ; there  is  no 
chance  whatever  of  explosion,  and  although  the 
light  is  so  powerful,  no  accidents  have  occurred. 
There  is  only  one  drawback  to  the  general 
employment  of  the  electric  light  at  present. 

The  great  problem  which  remains  to  be  solved 
is  that  of  dividing  the  light  iu  such  a manner  as 
to  split  up  its  intense  brilliancy  into  separate 
useful  atoms,  each  of  which  fractions  must  be 
powerful  enough  to  serve  for  illumination  under 
the  same  conditions  and  at  least  with  the  same 
effect  as  gas.  When  that  is  done,  but  not  until 
then,  tho  electric  light  will  have  proved  itself  a 
powerful  rival  to  gas.  The  startling  announce- 
ment has  just  been  made  that  Mr.  Edison,  the 
inventor  of  the  phonograph,  if  not  of  tho  tele- 
phone, has  succeeded,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
William  Wallace,  an  electrical  manufacturer 
of  Ansonia,  Connecticut,  to  have  perfected  a 
dynamo-electric  machine  to  such  a degree  as  to 
make  it  the  very  thing  wanted.  As  no  details 
have  yet  been  forthcoming,  we  jirefer  to  suspend 
our  judgment.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  a 
very  wise  rule  not  to  disbelieve  anything  that 
is  not  self-contradictory,  and  never  to  believe 
anything,  plausible  or  otherwise,  in  a burry  ; 
and  to  that  rule  we  feel  inclined  to  adhere 
also  in  this  instance.  Everything  that  has 
been  said,  up  to  the  present,  for  or  against 
this  new  lighting  agent  leads  us  to  think 
that,  though  it  would  be  not  merely  rash  but 
erroneous  to  say  at  onco  that  the  days  of 
gasligliting  are  numbered,  it  would  be  idle 
to  try  to  disguise  the  fact  that  a formidable 
rival  has  arisen  in  the  electric  light.  The  latter, 
while  it  may  yet  take  years  to  bring  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection  as  will  render  it  as  prac- 
tically available  as  gas,  is  destined,  we  have  no 
doubt,  to  bo  “The  Light  of  the  Future.”  Gas 
will,  nevertheless,  long  be  a valued  and  well- 
paid-for  servant. 


GIORGIONE’S  FOUR  HUNDREDTE 
ANNIVERSARY. 

On  the  5th  inst',  at  the  picturesque  Venetian 
town  of  Castelfranco,  was  unveiled,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Giorgione,  a statue  to  the  groat  painter,  and 
with  it  a commemorative  stone  to  the  memory 
of  those  patriots  who  have  fallen  in  this  century 
for  the  noble  cause  of  Italian  independence, — 
au  exquisite  thonght,  the  celebration  of  the 
glory  of  Fatherland  in  the  apotheosis  of  art 
and  liberty. 

The  old  town  was  crowded  with  visitors  from 
all  the  neighbouring  cities,  anxious  to  assist  at 
a ceremony  which  the  municipality  wished  to 
render,  and  with  reason,  as  solemn  and  as 
imposing  as  possible.  Towards  eleven  o clock 
the  crowd  gathered  round  the  quaint  old  Loggia 
del  Mercato,  with  its  heraldic  decorations,  before 
which  rose,  still  enveloped  in  its  veil,  the  statue 
of  Giorgione.  Shortly  afterwards,  tho  guests  of 
honour,  consisting  of  many  important  personages 
from  Venice  and  from  Treviso,  the  deputies  and 
authorities  of  tho  province,  left  the  Municipio, 
and  a few  minutes  later,  on  tho  signal  being 
given,  the  curtains  fell  aside,  displaying  to  tho 
applauding  crowd  the  statue  of  Giorgione, 
representing  him  in  all  the  perfection  of  his 
youth,  his  familiar  face  with  its  long  hair, 
and  his  manly  figure  in  the  costume  of  the 


splendid  period  which  ho  so  nobly  adorned. 
The  painter,  who  has  raised  his  head  in  tho 
attitude  of  observation,  holds  in  one  hand  the 
chalk  (matita),  iu  the  other  his  drawing-board, 
while  at  his  side  on  a stool  are  his  paint-box 
and  palette,  common-place  enough  accessories, 
but  indispensable  in  the  statue  of  a painter, 
lie  is  dressed  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  tho 
fifteenth  century  (the  quattro  cento  of  the 
Italians),  the  costume  rendered  with  such  beauty 
of  colour  in  the  pictures  of  Gentile  Bellini  and 
Carpaccio.  From  the  characteristic  herettino 
escapes  the  thick  luxuriant  hair,  falling  on  his 
shoulders ; the  doublet  is  slightly  open  at  the 
neck,  and  from  the  slashed  sleeve  appears  tho 
beautifully  puffed  shirt — the  camii  ia  a sbuffi — 
of  the  period,  while  from  the  left  shoulder  falls 
to  the  ground  an  ample  and  long  mantle. 

More  than  usual  credit  is  due  to  the  Venetian 
sculptor,  Signor  Benvenuti,  for  having  thus 
recalled  Titian’s  famous  contemporary. 

The  speeches  usual  on  such  occasions  suc- 
ceeded the  ceremony  of  the  unveiling  ; among 
these,  however,  Avas  specially  noteworthy  the 
discourse  of  the  Barone  Cattanei,  representing 
the  municipality  of  Venice,  giving  in  tho  name 
of  that  city,  as  “ the  mother  of  the  artist,”  a 
salutation  to  Castelfranco,  ” the  mother  of  tho 
man.”  Equally  graceful  was  the  speech  of  tho 
mayor  of  the  town,  who,  after  thanking  Ids 
guests,  continued  ; — “Others  will  speak  to  you 
of  Giorgione,  Avhose  fourth  centenary  all  Italy 
celebrates  to-day  j others  will  tell  yon  of  those 
devoted  patriots,  who,  in  their  glowing  desire 
for  liberty,  shed  their  blood,  and  scattered  with 
their  bones  move  than  one  battlefield ; to  me 
is  reserved  only  a modest  share,  but  none  the 
less  agreeable,  that  of  greeting  in  you,  those 
noble  citizens  of  this  benign  laud,  who  iu  joy 
and  in  grief,  in  glory  and  in  defeat,  had  ever 
before  them  but  one  thought,  that  of  building 
up  a Nation ! ” 

At  a later  hour,  and  previous  to  the  banquet, 
the  guests  visited  tho  cathedral,  there  to  admire 
the  pala  or  altar-piece,  the  Madonna  enthroned, 
and  Saints  Liberale  and  Francesco,  the  master- 
jiieco  of  Giorgione,  of  which  we  have  in  our 
own  National  Gallery,  and  onco  in  tho  posses- 
sion of  Samuel  Rogers,  the  side  of  whose  mantel- 
piece it  adonied,  the  study  for  the  gorgeous 
knight  in  armour. 

In  the  evening,  the  houses,  the  gardens,  and 
tho  quaint  towers  of  the  town  were  fantastically 
illuminated,  the  Bengal  fire  played  in  fitful  light 
and  shade  on  the  statue,  and  over  all,  in  tho 
cloai-est  of  October  skies,  rising  above  the  dark 
ivy-covered  walls,  the  cold  rays  of  the  moon, 
enveloping  in  her  mysterious  light  the  whole. 
Aucl  so  the  eveniug’s  illuminations  and  tho 
traditional  fireworks  ended  a week’s  rejoicing 
in  honour  of  tho  great  master, — a rejoicing  to 
•which,  and  to  tho  vintage  which  has  already 
commenced,  friends  and  relations  from  all  parts 
had  been  invited, — sisters  and  consins,  from 
Venice,  from  Padua,  and  Vicenza,  from  Treviso 
and  Verona,  fair  apostles  bearing  into  these 
remote  parts  the  gospel  of  the  latest  fashions, 
to  provincial  traditionalists,  Avho  still,  as  in  the 
days  of  Giorgione  himself,  add  a beauty  to  their 
fair  features  by  powdering  their  hair. 

For  many  weeks  past,  the  municipality  has 
been  making  preparations  for  the  great  event, 
preparations  carried  out  thoroughly  in  the  spirit 
of  the  graceful,— a title  that  Castelfranco  has 
long  borne.  The  evening  previous  to  the  cere- 
mony the  final  touches  to  the  whole  were  given, 
and  as  the  sun  of  one  of  the  finest  of  imaginable 
autumn  days  Avent  down,  tho  sweeping  and 
cleaning  of  the  old  town  was  at  last  ended,  the 
water  in  the  still  existing  moat  that  surrounds 
the  high  and  ruined  walls,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  run  off  through  the  sluices,  the  same 
that  served  in  the  old  feudal  days,  flowed  in 
again  and  round  tho  base  of  the^  statue  of 
Giorgione,  situated  on  a rock  in  its  midst. 

Ilere,  at  a feAv  yards  from  the  spot  where  he 
was  born,  aud  no  great  distance  from  the  cathe- 
dral where  hangs  his  noblest  Avork,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  medixval  walls,  the  glory  of 
Avhose  colour  he  had  studied  in  his  youth  in 
their  warm  contrast  to  the  iridiscent  distant 
hills,  the  Cadore  hills,  where  Titian  first  breathed 
his  aspirations,  Giorgione’s  statue  stands.  The 
evening  previous  to  its  unveiling,  and  shortly 
before  the  son  set,  the  curtains  were  momentarily 
drawn asideto  alloAv, — strange  revolution  of  time, 

the  photographer  to  do  his  work ; au  hour  later, 

in  the  twilight,  the  reflectiou  of  the  re-draped 
statue  might  have  been  seen  in  the  moat,  the 
reality  standing  out  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  ivy-covered  walls. 
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For  no  town  more  than  Castelfranco  coaid  be 
found,  or  even  imagined,  so  exactly  picturing 
the  ideal  birihplace  of  a painter,  and  such  a 
painter  as  Giorgione.  The  fiat  tiled  roofs,  the 
dec  >rat0d  lo-jgie,  and  the  narrow  streets,  tell  of 
a time  long  gone  by,  the  quaint  city  gates,  above 
the  principal  of  which  still  grins  the  lion  of 
St.  Mark, — one  of  the  few  remains  that  tell  of 
the  once  powerful  republic,  which  Napoleon 
shattered  at  a blow, — the  emblem  was  placed 
too  high  for  his  soldiers  to  destroy;  but  in  many 
a village  and  town  in  the  neighbourhood  may 
still  be  seen  embedded  in  the  walls  half  effaced 
the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark.  In  more  than  one 
town,  as  at  Bassano,  still  stand  the  pedestals  of 
the  pili  or  flagstaffs  from  which  floated  on  the 
fosta  days  the  Venetian  banner  ; but  now  even 
theee  are  neglected,  and  nothing  but  tradition 
remains  to  toll  of  the  power  of  the  renowned 
republic. 

But  on  this  especial  evening  the  artistic  world 
of  Venetia  seemed  to  be  represented,  from  its 
most  favoured  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects, 
down  to  the  humblest  musicians,  who  crowded 
in  numbers  the  oldca^tlsand  osterie,  where  might 
be  heard,  if  not  in  all  the  ancient  vigour,  still 
the  improvisatore,  who  chanted  his  amusing 
rhymes  to  the  delight  of  crowded  audiences,  our 
own  Northern  appearance  inspiring  the  poet 
with  an  appropriate  couplet. 

Untouched  by  succeeding  generations,  its  red- 
brick  castellated  walls  and  turrets  improved  by 
the  devastations  of  time,  uninjured  by  the 
fortifying  mania  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Castel- 
franco, with  more  than  one  town  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, has  remained  such  as  it  was  in  the 
f.mrteonth,  and  even  earlier  centuries,  such  as 
Giorgione  saw  in  his  boyhood,  the  home  where 
wore  passed  the  early  years  of  his  too  short 
existence. 

His  history  is  as  simple  as  his  life.  Little 
known  and  obscure,  hovering  between  a dream 
of  art  and  a reverie  of  love,  Giorgione  was 
essentially  the  ideal  hero  of  romance.  With  the 
grandeur  of  his  features  and  his  figure  (a  figure 
made  familiar  to  us  by  his  superb  knight  in 
armour)  he  was  so  admired,  so  tradition  tells  us, 
that  all  the  belle  donne  of  his  time  fell  under  the 
influence  of  his  fascination. 

“Of  exceedingly  humble  origin,  he  was  not, 
therefore,  nob  noble,”  tells  us  old  Vasari,  and  he 
certainly  appears  to  have  taken  proudly  his 
place  among  the  proudest,  in  many  of  whose, 
what  we  would  now  call  “ vices,”  he  freely 
indulged. 

History  tells  us  how,  in  the  lovely  moonlight 
nights  of  Venice,  stretched  on  the  soft  cushions 
of  a gondola,  he  used  to  sing,  accompanying  his 
“ divine  ” voice  with  his  lute,  like  the  trouba- 
dours of  old,  uttering  sweet  sounds,  and  pro- 
ducing harmonious  chords,  ravishing  the  ear  and 
soul.  For  it  was  at  Venice,  in  the  land  of 
dreams  and  memories  sublime,  that  after  his 
elementary  studies  at  the  town  from  which  we 
are  at  present  writing,  the  young  Giorgione, 
under  Gian  Bellini,  made  the  first  essays  of  his 
art,  so  soon  to  be  sncceeded  by  such  innova- 
tions,— innovations  in  which  he  fairly  rivalled 
his  great  co-disciple  Titian. 

Disdaining  the  timid  aud  conventional  art  of 
his  master,  as  wanting  in  inspiration  and  in 
genius,  with  a firm  touch,  full  of  nerve,  free  as 
his  own  nature,  he  blended  happily  in  his  perfect 
production  the  beautiful  with  the  real.  His  can- 
vasses glow  with  life,  his  figures  are  grandiose, 
the  landscape  rich  in  liglit  and  shade,  the  touch 
free  and  determined.  In  the  present  day,  of  his 
extraordinary  a fresco,  alas ! only  fragments 
remain,  but  his  few  canvasses  are  still  preserved 
for  us  after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries  in  all  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colouring,  in  all  the  strength 
of  their  tints,  in  all  the  richness  of  their  execu- 
tion, produced — greatest  miracle  of  the  famous 
Venetian  school  — with  a palette  consisting  of 
but  four  colours. 

Ougauia  of  Venice  has  published  at  the  mo- 
moment  a small  volume,  printed  in  beautiful 
Elzevir  type,  containing  two  interesting  mono- 
graphs extracted  from  the  “Bulletino  d’Arti 
e Curioaita  Veneziane  ” ; one,  edited  by  Signor 
Urbani  de  Gheltof,  is  a careful  article  from 
historical  authorities  on  the  bouse  iu  which 
Giorgione  lived  when  at  Venice,  and  containing 
an  illustration  taken  from  a photograph  of  a 
group  of  children  painted  iu  fresco  by  the  master 
on  the  Palazzo  Valier.  The  other,  the  work  of 
the  Avvocato  Molmenti,  is  a short  and  critical 
biography  of  Giorgione,  accurate  in  its  historical 
details  aud  artistic  in  its  gracefulness.  Among 
many  cui-ious  passages  one  is  specially  interest- 
ing,—a commission  which  the  young  painter  | 


received  from  “ Messer  Aluixe  di  Sesti  for  four 
framed  pictures  of  the  life  of  Daniel,  to  be 
painted  in  good  colours  on  linen  canvass.”  This 
document,  in  sad  condition,  was  ferreted  ont  by 
the  author,  so  he  tells  us,  from  the  dusty 
arsenal  of  an  antiquary  in  Venice. 

In  Giorgione  all  is  grand,  as  ho  himself  is 
grand,— grande  Giorgione.  What  a mind  must 
his  have  been,  to  judge  from  the  nobleness  of 
his  creations,  their  originality,  their  invention; 
and  yet  it  is  said  that  he  suffered  from  envy 
because  of  the  praises  given  to  his  “ rival.”  Such 
great  natures  are  incapable  of  envy;  they  feel 
too  much  their  own  value ; the  stimulus  of  doing 
nobler  works,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
ability,  is  their  safeguard  from  passions  which 
alone  afflict  the  powerless,  whose  hand  droops 
because  their  mind  has  failed  first  of  all. 

Had  but  Giorgione  lived  a few  more  lustres  ; 
if  a premature  death  had  not  snatched  him 
away,  to  what  height  might  he  not  have  risen, 
what  masterpieces  might  he  not,  like  Titian, 
have  left  behind  him!  For  in  the  few  pictures 
that  we  possess  by  Giorgione  how  striking  is  the 
difference  between  their  conception  and  that  of 
his  predecessors’  works.  How  strongly  is  mani- 
fested the  spirit  of  the  innovator.  To  him  be- 
longs, with  his  friend  Titian,  the  merit  of  having 
smoothed  a rough  path,  the  glory  of  having 
shown  his  contemporaries  nnexplored  worlds  of 
fancy.  Giorgione  truly  was,  with  Titian  (whose 
fourth  centenary  will  also  soon  be  celebrated), 
the  greatest  figure  in  an  important  phase  of  the 
revolution  of  art,  and  Vasari,  who  understood 
this,  truly  says  that  Giorgione  was  bom  “to 
add  a spirit  to  humanity  and  contrast  the  fresh- 
ness  of  live  flesh  and  blood.” 

Jolting  from  its  rat  the  old  system,  Giorgione, 
in  his  figures,  preserved  the  firm  outline  without 
displaying  the  peculiarities  and  mannerisms 
that  still  lingered  with  the  older  masters  ; be 
displayed  a whole  new  future  for  art,  a whole 
now  science  of  effects  ; imitators  he  had  many, 
but  rivals  never,  for  genins  rarely  has  successor?. 

In  the  same  way  that  he  opened  up  to  future 
painters  the  glorious  methods  of  successfully 
dealing  with  light  and  shade,  he  seems  to  have 
established  an  ideal  of  an  artistic  life  to  the 
many  artists  who  have  since  endeavoured  to 
emulate  him.  Certainly  to  that  French  school 
of  romantic  painters  aud  workers  in  the  ideal 
world,  which  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
during  the  lifetime  of  one  great  man  who  still 
lives,  and  whose  “ Hernani,”  fifty  years  ago, 
inoculated  the  Parisian  students  with  an  enthu- 
siasm for  romantic  art  (and  this  enthusiasm  for 
Victor  Hugo  at  the  present  moment  exists  in  as 
high  a degree  as  ever)  which  has  borne  the 
most  glowing  fruits  that  the  world  has  known 
since  the  days  of  Giorgione  and  Titian.  ' 

Glorious  as  was  the  promise  of  Giorgione’s 
life,  its  end  was  sad.  We  are  told  how  his 
whole  existence  was  divided  between  two  deep 
loves, — his  art  and  his  Cecilia, — the  source  of 
each  inspiration,  the  model  of  every  study.  In 
devouring  the  beauty  of  his  innamorata  his 
genius  glowed,  his  sublimest  conceptions  were 
brought  forth,  from  his  lute  flowed  the  sweetest 
melodies. 

But  his  beauty  (old,  old  story),  careless  of 
fame,  fled  to  the  arms  of  a new  admirer,  leaving 
the  painter  abandoned  to  die  of  passionate 
grief.  Betrayed  by  his  pupil  and  companion, 
no  longer  he  seized  his  brushes,  no  longer  he 
touched  the  chords  of  his  lute,  but,  heartbroken, 
ho  wrote  to  the  bella  infida : — 

” O mia  diletii, 

Cecilia,  vieni ; 

II  luo  f atpetta 

And  BO  Giorgione  died,  at  the  age  of  tliirty- 
three,  alone  and  lovelorn,  at  the  height  of  all 
his  glory. 

Treviio. 


MiUand  Churcli,  which  has  been  distin- 
guished in  ecclesiastical  reports  as  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  inefficient  in  England,  is  about 
to  be  replaced  by  a now  Gothic  building,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  Saturday 
last  by  Mrs.  Durnford,  the  wife  of  the  vicar. 
The  site  has  been  presented  by  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw,  aud  although  the  district  is  com- 
paratively a poor  one,  the  building-fund 
now  amounts  to  2,6003.,  leaving  about  1,0003. 
yet  to  be  raised  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  in- 
tended  building,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  Bar- 
gate  stone,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  William  C. 
Street,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Pink,  of 
Godaiming. 


THE  RUMOURED  E.’iTINCTION  OP  THE 
EDDYSTONE  LIGHT, 

AND  THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  ARCHITECT 
WITH  THE  OCE.AJI. 

There  is  no  edifice  in  Great  Britain  any 
sadden  disaster  to  which  would  be  more  imme- 
diately and  widely  felt  throughout  the  island 
than  the  Eddystono  Lighthouse.  Thus  when 
the  rumour  spread  through  Plymouth  and  Devon- 
port,  aped  thence  by  telegraph  to  other  ports 
and  principal  towns,  that  the  light  on  this  sea- 
girt tower  was  no  longer  to  be  observed,  the 
alarm  and  disquiet  were  intense.  At  Penlee 
point,  from  which  the  Eddystone  light  is  usually 
most  conspicuous,  it  was  obscured  on  the  9th  or 
10th  current.  It  has  sinco  been  distinctly 
observed  from  the  Hoe,  and  from  other  points, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  temporary  blinding 
of  its  ray  was  dno  to  the  great  waves  which, 
with  certain  winds,  leap  from  their  contact  with 
the  precipitous  rock, — the  Eddystone, — far 
above  the  70  ft.  at  which  the  lantern  is  fixed. 

Many  causes  concur  to  produce  the  strong 
feeling  of  national  pride  with  which  the  great 
work  of  Smeatou  is  regarded.  No  church  or 
chapel  would  have  been  regarded,  in  times  when 
men  devoted  their  lives  and  their  wealth  to  the 
building  of  cathedrals  and  of  abbeys,  as  of  a 
more  truly  religious  character.  A ferry  or  a 
bridge  was  held,  in  the  Gothic  centuries,  to  be  a 
work  of  piety.  Bub  no  ferry,  bridge,  barbour, 
hospital,  or  public  building  of  any  description 
within  our  shores  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
more  human  lives,  or  averting  more  human 
misery,  than  the  noble  sea  lanterns  that  guard 
our  coasts.  As  a matter  of  design  the  building 
of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  inaugurated,  as 
Sir  John  Rennie  declared,  a new  era  in  masonry, 
A contemporary  which  is  almost  alone  among 
the  daily  papers  in  respect  of  the  familiarity 
which  it  displays  with  the  rudiments  of 
structural  and  mechanical  knowledge,  is  not 
quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  method  which 
Smeaton  first  introduced  has  been  followed  ever 
since  to  the  minutest  detail  of  measurement. 
A different  principle  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  for  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  and 
one  which  was  so  far  aii  improvement  that  it 
made  the  stability  of  the  structure  dependent 
only  on  the  durability  of  the  stone  employed  ; 
while  in  the  Eddystone  the  durability  of  iron, — 
a far  less  certain  safeguard, — was  relied  on. 
Bub  the  Eddystone  was  the  first  great  model. 
It  was  the  first  outcome  of  the  architectural 
genius  of  England  in  lighting  our  sea  paths, 
when  the  circumstances  were  those  of  extreme 
peril  and  difficulty.  Taking  his  guidance  from 
the  form  of  a forest  tree,  Smeaton  rooted  a 
stone  bole  to  the  live  rock,  and  raised  his  lantern 
in  the  air  at  a height  that  might  well  promise  to 
soar  above  the  highest  leap  of  the  wave.  Nor 
was  it  skill  and  perseverance  alone  that  were 
needed  for  the  task.  The  adventurous  builders 
had  to  work  with  their  lives  in  their  hands.  The 
size  of  the  base  of  the  tower  was  limited  by  the 
small  surface  of  rock  that  was  left  bare  by  the 
tide  in  those  unusual  intervals  when  the  sea 
was  not  washing  over  the  spot.  Twice  had  a 
light  been  fixed  on  the  Eddystone,  and  twice  had 
it  been  swept  away,  before  Smeaton  undertook 
his  task.  The  wooden  turret  erected  by  Win- 
stauley  disappeared,  together  with  its  architect 
and  watchers,  in  tlie  great  storm  of  1703.  A 
successor,  built  of  wood  on  a stone  base,  was 
burned  a few  years  later.  The  force  of  the  sea 
in  that  neighbourhood  may  be  conceived  of  from 
the  fact  that  daring  the  great  storm  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1838,  several  of  the  largest  granite  blocks 
of  the  Plymouth  breakwater,  weighing  from 
three  to  eight  tons  each,  which  were  squared 
and  dovetailed  together,  and  embedded  in  good 
cement  for  their  whole  depth,  forming  a portion 
of  the  finished  surface  of  the  work,  were  torn 
from  their  position,  and  projected  over  the  break- 
water into  the  Sound.  It  is  probable  that 
pneumatic  action  was,  in  this  case,  superinduced 
by  the  motion  of  the  waves.  In  1840,  during  a 
storm,  the  sea-door  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse 
was  forced  outwards,  and  its  strong  iron  bolts 
and  hinges  were  broken  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure  from  within.  Mr.  Walker,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  sweep  of  the  vast  body  of 
water  in  motion  round  the  lighthouse  bad  created 
a partial  and  momentary,  though  effectual, 
vacuum ; and  thus  enabled  the  atmospheric 
pressure  within  the  building  to  act  upon  the 
only  yielding  part  of  the  structure.  Mr. 
Thomas  Stevenson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  long 
engaged  in  making  observations  on  the  force  of 
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la-aves,  by  moans  of  a dynamometer.  Ho 
las  como  to  the  conclusion  that  a wave 
)0  ft.  high  may  exorb  a pressure  of  very 
nearly  a ton  on  each  square  foot;  and  that, 
when  reflected  from  a flat  surface,  such  a wave 
would  nearly  double  its  weight.  In  a situation 
ijxposod  to  waves  suddenly  striking  a vertical 
.surface,  more  than  3,720  lb.  per  foot,  or  Ij  ton, 
llisplacing  pressure,  might  be  exerted.  Mr. 
,3cott  Hassell,  who  has,  as  is  well  known,  given 
.much  study  to  the  form  of  wave-lines,  recom- 
mends cycloids  of  different  orders  for  the  outline 
pf  works  which  are  intended  to  offer  the  least 
ijffectual  obstacle  to  the  sea,  that  is  to  say,  to 
:3tand  best,  as  most  readily  deflecting  the  wave. 
iPhe  common  cycloid  has  the  defect  of  trans- 
ferring the  force  of  the  waves  to  the  top  of  the 
jwall,  and  thus  sending  a huge  body  of  water 
jinto  the  air.  The  curtate  cycloid,  on  the  other 
hand,  throws  the  crest  of  the  wave  over  on 
itself.  If  the  quality  of  the  materials  and  work- 
manship are  of  the  very  best  order,  and  the 
host  is  unlimited,  such  a form  may  keep  down 
the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  even  turn  one  half 
ibo  act  against  the  other  half.  Bub  unless  the 
'height  of  the  work  be  very  great,  a wave  might 
;como  largo  enough  to  carry  off  coping  and 
Iparapet  togethoi'.  Mr.  Scott  Russell’s  investi- 
gation has  been  pursued  rather  with  reference 
to  sea  walls  than  to  lighthouses.  The  curved 
form  of  the  latter  edifices,  on  plan,  tends  to 
(diminish  the  force  of  the  wave  by  allowing  it  to 
divide  around  the  shaft  at  the  same  time  that  it 
lascends  against  it.  Thus,  the  actual  quantity 
of  water  that  gains  the  highest  point,  where, 
with  the  curtate  cycloid  section,  it  exerts  its 
|mosb  destructive  energy,  will  bo  very  much  less 
(than  that  which  commences  its  leap  from  the 
base  of  the  tower.  It  is  evident  that,  where 
the  forces  are  so  great,  and  the  effects  of  even 
[slight  changes  in  the  mathematical  form  of  a 
(curve  are  so  serious,  the  experience  of  strnc- 
[tures  that  have  showed  each  endurance  as  the 
lEddystone  is  of  primary  value  to  the  architect. 

I The  Trinity  Honse  have  for  several  years  been 
laoxious  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Eddystone 
[Lighthouse.  During  heavy  storms  from  the 
(westward,  more  especially  from  the  west-south- 
[west,  great  tremor  is  felt  with  the  impact  of 
;each  wave.  Mr.  James  Nicholas  Douglass, 
jengineer  to  the  Trinity  House,  has  lately  con- 
tributed a short  paper  to  the  transactions  of 
ithe  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  giving  some 
[particulars  of  the  tower  which  it  is  now  intended 
to  erect.  The  present  tower  shows  signs  of  yield- 
ling  to  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and  the  joints  of 
(the  masonry  have  more  than  once  yielded  to  the 
(heavy  strain,  so  that  the  sea-water  has  been 
driven  through  them  to  the  interior  of  the 
I building.  On  two  occasions,  the  first  in  1839, 

I and  the  second,  in  1865.  the  upper  part  of  the 
I building  has  been  repaired  or  strengthened,  and 
(Strong  wrought-iron  internal  ties  have  been 
I introduced,  extending  from  the  lantern  down- 
' wards  to  the  solid  basement  of  the  tower.  On 

■ the  last  occasion,  Mr.  Douglass  says,  it  was 
' found  that  the  chief  mischief  was  caused  by 
I the  upward  stroke  of  the  heavy  seas  acting  on 
, the  projecting  cornice  under  the  lantern-gallery, 

I which  lifted  the  portion  of  the  building  above 
, that  level.  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  we 
I have  previously  remarked,  and  is  a very  clear 
I indication  that,  in  the  supposition  that  a pro- 

■ jecting  comice  of  some  kind  is  found  to  be  in- 
i dispensable  for  tbe  protection  of  the  lantern,  a 
' properly  defined  curve  should  be  continued  from 
I the  shaft  of  the  structure  round  the  underside 

of  the  cornice,  so  as  to  turn  over  the  wave 
; gradually,  instead  of  presenting  a flat  surface 
( exposed  to  the  lifting  power.  In  Mr.  Douglass's 
i design  for  the  Wolf  Rock  Lighthouse  this  con- 
' sideracion  appears  to  have  been  present  to  the 
I architect.  The  under-side  of  the  cornice  curves 
‘ gently  from  the  line  of  the  tower,  and  thongh 
there  is  a square  projection  of  the  abacus,  it  is 
; 80  protected  by  the  curves  as  to  offer  but  little 
resistance  to  the  upward  movement  of  the  wave. 
In  1865  the  projection  [of  the  cornice  of  the 
Eddystone  tower  was  reduced  about  6 in.,  and 
the  stones  were  fresh  bolted  together.  No 
! further  serious  leakage  has  since  occurred  at 
that  part  of  the  lighthouse.  But  the  portion 
: of  the  gneiss  rock  on  which  the  tower  is  built  has 
been  so  shaken  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  whether 
on  the  rock  or  on  the  tower  itself,  that  it  is  now 
considerably  undermined  at  the  base.  It  has 
therefore  been  prudently  determined  to  erect  a 
new  lighthouse,  at  a distance  of  about  127  ft. 
from  the  existing  tower.  A good  foundation  has 
, been  found,  near  low- water  level. 


light  at  an  elevation  of  72  ft.  above  high  water, ' 
which  is  clearly  visible  for  a distance  of  about 
fourteen  nautical  miles.  In  1818  Mr.  Robert 
Stevenson,  the  Engineer  to  the  Board  of 
Northern  Lights,  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
a very  careful  inspection  of  the  rock,  being 
favoured  with  a smooth  sea  and  a low  tide.  He 
had  examined  it  five  years  previously.  He  then 
reported  (in  1818), — “The  rock  is  shaken  all 
through,  and  dips  at  a very  considerable  angle, 
perhaps  one  in  three,  towards  the  south-west; 
and,  being  undermined  on  the  north-east  side 
for  several  feet,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has 
an  alarming  appearance.  I am  not,  however, 
of  opinion  that  it  has  altered  its  state,  perhaps, 
since  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  tower. 
Since  my  last  visit  in  1813,  I am  not  sensible  of 
any  change  in  it.  On  the  north-east  side,  how- 
ever, at  what  is  called  the  “ Gut  ” landing-place, 
where  the  men  sheltered  themselves  from  the 
fire  of  Rudyerd’s  lighthouse,  but  especially  at 
low  water  of  spring  tides,  there  is  a hollowing 
of  the  rock  which  penetrates  at  least  to  the 
circumference  of  the  base  of  the  lighthouse. 

I therefore  conclude  that  when  the  tide  runs 
high  there  is  danger  of  this  honse  being  upset, 
after  a lapse  of  time,  when  the  sea  and  the 
shingle  have  worn  away  the  rock  to  a greater 
extent.  Nothing  preserves  this  highly  important 
building  but  the  hardness  of  the  rock  and  the 
clip  of  the  strata;  but  for  how  long  a period 
this  may  remain  no  one  can  pretend  to  say.” 
Furnished  with  this  advice,  from  one  of  the 
soundest  and  most  provident  of  the  engineers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  able  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
hollowing  predicted  by  Stevenson  has  advanced, 
Mr.  Dougla.ss  Las  bad  data  on  which  to  advise 
the  Trinity  House,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  soundness  of  his  advice. 

The  focal  plane  of  the  present  light  wo  have 
stated  to  be  at  an  elevation  of  72  ft.  above  high 
water;  68  ft.  of  which  height  was  composed  of 
masonry,  the  11  ft.  at  the  bottom  being  solid. 
The  Boll  Rock  Lighthouse,  built  by  Robert 
Stevenson  in  1807-11,  was  founded  on  a rock  so 
low  in  the  water  that  during  the  first  season 
in  which  the  works  wore  carried  on, — the  season 
of  1807, — only  an  hour  or  two's  work  could  be 
caught  at  each  tide,  and  the  whole  time  thus 
available  amounted  to  no  more  than  thirteen 
days  and  a half  of  ten  hours  each.  The  tower 
of  the  Bell  Rock  is  100  ft.  high,  and  the  solid 
portion  of  its  base  21  ft.  high.  The  floors  of  the 
Eddystone  tower  were  constructed  of  a vaulted 
form,  and  the  haunches  of  the  arches  wore 
bound  together  with  chains  to  prevent  them 
forcing  outward  to  the  injury  of  the  walks. 
Bub  each  stone  of  the  Bell  Rock  floors  was  made 
to  form  a part  of  the  outward  walls,  extending 
inwards  to  a centre  stone.  Independently  of 
this,  they  were  connected  together  with  copper 
bats,  with  a view  to  preserve  their  square  form 
at  the  e.xti'cmity.  instead  of  dovetailing.  The 
stones  were  also  modelled  with  dovetailed 
joggles  across  the  joints.  Mr.  Smeaton  fol- 
lowed the  construction  adopted  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  Mr. 
Stevenson  found  no  difficnlty  in  procuring 
stones  of  the  large  dimensions  necessary  for 
this  method  of  building  from  Mylesfield  quarry  ; 
and  has  the  credit  of  being  the  inventor  of  this 
mode  of  building  a contionous  inner  structure 
of  absolute  solidity  and  durability. 

The  new  Eddystone  Ligbthooae  is  to  have  the 
focal  plane  of  the  light  at  an  elevation  of  130  ft. 
above  high  water.  The  range  of  the  light  will 
be  thus  extended  from  1-1  to  17i  nautical  miles, 
so  as  just  to  overlap  the  range  of  the  new 
electric  lights  on  the  Lizard.  The  tower  will 
be  constructed  of  granite.  It  will  have  a 
cylindrical  base,  4-1  ft.  in  diameter  and  22  ft. 
high,  having  its  upper  surface  2^  ft.  above  high 
water  of  spring  tides.  From  this  base  will 
spring  the  shaft  of  the  tower,  35  ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter  at  the  commencement,  and  18  ft.  6 in. 
in  diameter  under  the  cornice,  the  top  of  which 
will  ho  138  ft.  above  the  rock.  The  tower  is  to 
bo  a concave  elliptic  frustrum  the  generating 
curve  of  which  has  a semi-transverse  a-xis  of 
173  ft.,  and  a semi-conjugate  axis  of  37  ft. 
Around  the  base  of  the  tower,  on  the  top  of 
the  basement  cylinder,  will  be  a level  margin 
•1  ft.  3 in.  wide,  for  a landing-platform.  The 
tower  is  to  be  solid,  with  the  exception  of  a 
water-tank,  to|the  heightof  25  ft.6in.  abovehigh 
water,  spring  tides.  At  the  level  the  walls  will 
be  8 ft.  6 in.  thick,  gradually  diminishing  to 
2 ft.  3 in.  at  top.  The  tower  will  contain  nine 
apartments,  the  two  lower  ones  10  ft.,  the  seven 
upper  each  14  ft.  high.  The  whole  of  the  work 


zoutally  and  vertically,  on  the  system  already 
adopted  at  the  Hanois,  Wolf,  and  Longships 
Rock  Lighthonse.s.  The  total  net  quantity  of 
granite  in  the  work  will  be  about  69,100  cubic 
feet,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at7S,000i. 

In  speaking  of  this  great  work  in  the  uncon- 
ditional future  tense,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  brief  and  modest  account,  given  by  Mr. 
Douglass,  from  which  we  derive  our  information, 
is  not  the  theme  of  a novice.  The  writer  has 
undergone  the  baptism,  if  not  of  fire,  of  sea 
and  storm,  and  has  shown  himself  a worthy 
member  of  the  noble  band  who  are  content  to 
rank  Smeaton  as  their  leader.  In  1869  Mr. 
Douglass  completed  his  fine  work,  the  Wolf 
Rock  Lighthouse,  and  the  light  which  wa.s  then 
first  exhibited  on  the  1st  of  January,  1870,  lias 
since  been  continued  every  night  with  regularity 
from  sunset  to  sunrise.  An  account  of  this  work 
was  read  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on 
the  Ist  of  March,  1870.  It  called  forth  the  testi- 
mony from  Captain  Owen  that,  having  been 
acquainted  with  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Messrs.  Douglass  in  connexion  with  lighthouses, 
he  was  struck  with  the  modest  way  in  which 
the  proceedings  in  the  erection  of  the  Wolf 
Rock  Tower  had  been  narrated  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Douglass.  Having  been  personally  interested 
in  the  building  of  the  Bishop  and  Wolf  Rock 
Lighthouses,  Capt.  Owen  bore  his  testimony  to 
the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Douglass,  not  only  as 
an  engineer,  but  as  a blacksmith,  a carpenter, 
and  a mason  in  his  own  person,  as  well  as  a sea- 
man. If  young  engineers  wanted  to  emulate 
such  success,  they  must,  in  the  same  way,  know 
how  to  take  the  tool  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
orkman,  and  to  put  it  to  its  deftest  use.  No 
site  or  position  for  a lighthouse,  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  G.  R.  Stophenson,  required  more 
skin,  or  involved  more  difficulties  and  dangers, 
than  the  Wolf  Rock.  Situated  about  twenty- 
three  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  Lizard  Lighthouse, 
and  twenty-ono  miles  E.  by  N.^N.  of  St.  Agnes 
Lighthouse,  on  the  Scilly  Islands,  this  rock  rises, 
in  its  highest  part,  17  ft.  above  low  water 
of  spring  tides,  which  hero  rise  19  ft.  The 
rock  is  composed  of  a bard  felspathio 
porphyry.  The  surface  is  rugged,  and 
landing  on  it  is  at  all  times  difficult.  The 
depth  of  the  water  close  to  the  rock  is  about 
twenty  fathoms  on  all  sides  except  the  south- 
east, whore  a shoal  extends  for  some  distance, 
having  only  from  four  and  a half  to  five  fathoms 
of  water  on  it  at  the  distance  of  a cable’s 
length  from  the  Wolf.  At  the  distance  of  a mile 
from  the  rock  in  this  direction  the  depth  of 
water  on  this  reef  is  about  fourteen  fathoms, 
but  in  every  other  direction  it  is  not  less  than 
thirty-four  fathoms.  Between  the  periods  of 
high-water  and  the  following  low-water,  the 
tidal  stream  here  runs  south-easterly,  southerly, 
and  south-westerly.  From  low-water  to  the 
succeeding  high-water  it  sets  north-westerly, 
northerly,  and  north-easterly.  This  peculiarity 
is  supposed  to  extend  to  a radius  of  four  leagues 
around  the  rock.  Situated  as  the  Wolf  is  in  deep 
water,  and  exposed  to  the  full  forceof  thoAtlantic 
Ocean,  a terrific  sea  beats  on  it.  In  1823,  the 
question  of  ibuilding  a lighthouse  on  it  was 
raised  by  tbe  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Stevenson,  the  Engineer  to  tho  Commissioners 
of  Northern  Lights,  then  estimated  the  cost  at 

150.0001.,  and  the  time  required  for  its  erection 
at  fifteen  years. 

From  1836  to  1840,  Mr.  John  Thursbnrn,  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  James  Walker,  was  engaged  in 
fixing  an  iron  beacon  on  the  Wolf  Rock.  Tho 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking  may  be  estimated 
from  tbe  account  of  the  number  of  hours 
actually  worked  on  the  rock  during  each  season 
in  the  erection  of  this  beacon,  which  were  as 
follows  : — 

1836  39i  hours. 

1837  65  „ 

1838  85 

1839  684  .. 

18-10  4-H  „ 

Total,  io  five  years,  3024  hears  of  work. 

Tho  cost  of  the  erection  of  this  beacon  was 

11.2981.,  or  rather  more  than  371.  Bs.  8d.  per  hour 
of  actual  work.  The  mast  of  the  beacon,  which 
was  of  old  English  oak,  13  in.  in  diameter,  was 
carried  away  in  November,  1840.  It  was  re- 
placed by  a wrought-iron  mast,  7|  in.  in  diameter, 
by  August,  1817.  In  the  succeeding  winter  this 
mast  was  bent  3 ft.  from  the  perpendicular  by  tbe 
force  of  the  heaviest  seas  driving  from  the  west- 
ward ; and  in  October,  1841,  it  was  broken  off  about 
4 ft.  above  tbe  top  of  the  cone  on  which  it  was 


The  present  lantern  exhibits  a fixed  white  is  to  be  dovetailed  and  cemented,  both  hori-  fixed,  by  a violent  storm.  In  August,  1850, 
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another  wrought-iron  mast,  9 in.  in  diameter, 
and  bearing  a globe  of  3 ft.  in  diameter  was 
fixed,  and  contested  the  force  of  the  sea  until  it 
was  replaced  by  the  present  lighthouse. 

In  1861  the  late  Mr.  James  Walker,  Engineer 
to  the  Trinity  House,  was  called  upon  for  plana 
.and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a lighthouse  on 
the  Wolf  Rock.  A site  for  the  workyard  was 
taken,  in  1861,  at  Penzance,  17  miles  from  the 
Wolf;  and  Mr.  James  Nicholas  Douglass,  who 
furnished  the  account  from  which  wc  take  the 
leading  particulars,  and  who  wasthen  completing 
the  Smalls  lighthouse,  was  appointed  Resident 
Engineer.  The  tower  is  very  similar  to  those 
erected  for  the  Bishop,  the  Smalls,  and  the 
Hanois  Lighthouses.  It  is  116  ft.  4 in.  high, 
41  ft.  8 in.  diameter  at  the  base,  and  17  ft. 
diameter  near  the  top,  at  the  springing  of  the 
curve  of  the  cavetto  under  the  lantern  gallery. 
The  work  is  quite  solid  for  39  ft.  4 in.  from  the 
base,  with  the  exception  of  a tank  for  fresh 
water.  The  walls  are  7 ft.  9^  in.  thick  at  the 
level  of  the  entrance-door,  and  gradually  dimi- 
nish  in  thickness  to  2 ft.  3 in.  near  the  top. 
The  shaft  of  the  tower  presents  the  outline  of  a 
concave  elliptic  frustrum,  of  which  the  gene- 
rating curve  has  a major  axis  of  236  ft.,  and  a 
minor  axis  of  40  ft.  The  tower  contains  4-1,506 
cubic  feet  of  granite,  weighing  3,296  tons  ; and 
its  centre  of  gravity  is  36  ft.  2^  in.  above  its 
base.  Each  stone  is  dovetailed  both  verti- 
cally and  horizontally,  according  to  the  system 
first  suggested  by  the  father  of  the  Resi- 
dent Engineer,  and  first  adopted  at  the  Hanois  ■ 
Lighthouse  in  Guernsey.  A raised  dove- 
tailed band,  3 in.  in  height,  is  left  on  the  top 
bed  and  end  joint  of  each  stone,  a corresponding 
dovetailed  recess  is  cut  in  the  bottom  bed  and 
end  joint  of  the  adjoining  stones,  with  just 
sufficient  distance  to  allow  of  setting.  The 
whole  is  put  together  with  Portland  cement  j 
and  ex]5eriments  on  the  strength  thus  acquired 
have  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  work  thus  exe- 
cuted is  as  solid  as  if  it  were  a granite  mono- 
lith. In  addition  to  the  dovetailing,  two  yellow 
metal  bolts,  2 in.  in  diameter,  are  lot  into  the 
twenty  lowest  courses  of  the  tower,  for  the  face 
stones,  and  2 in.  bolts  of  galvanised  puddled 
steel  are  let  into  each  stone  in  the  interior  work. 
The  'masonry  to  the  level  of  the  high-water 
spring  tides  was  set  in  Medina  Roman  cement, 
mixed  with  salt  water.  Above  that  level,  Port- 
land cement,  mixed  with  fresh  water,  was  used. ' 
The  sand  in  both  cases  was  a clear,  sharp, 
granitic  sand,  obtained  from  the  stamps  refuse 
of  the  Balleswiddin  tin  mine,  near  Penzance, 
which  is  of  excellent  quality  for  such  work, 
every  grain  being  hard,  angular,  and  rough. 

It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  fury  of  the  sea 
at  the  spot  to  mention  that,  in  the  course  of 
building,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
precantions  above  mentioned,  thirty-four  stones 
of  the  fifth  course  (which  course  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  complete  by  the  end  of  the 
working  season  of  1865)  were  carried  away  by 
a heavy  storm  which  raged  on  the  25th  of 
November  of  that  year.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  were  displaced  by  the  mast  of  the 
Star  of  England,  which  was  nearly  wrecked  in 
tliat  tempest,  and  which  ent  off  her  mizen-mast 
to  avoid  being  driven  on  the  Wolf. 

During  1861  Mr.  Douglass  had  only  one  oppor- 
tunityof  landing  on  the  Wolf  Rock  to  determine 
the  exact  site  of  the  lighthouse,  and  had  then 
to  be  hauled  back  on  to  his  vessel  through  the 
surf  by  a line  fastened  round  his  waist.  The 
time  of  work  which  it  was  found  possible  to 
snatch  from  the  sea  was  as  follows  : — 


1862  . 

..  22  landings.. 

. 83  hours  of  work. 

1S63  . 

.39  „ . 

• 206i 

1864  . 

.42  „ . 

• 267 

1865  . 

• 41  „ . 

• 256 

1S66  . 

.31  „ . 

• 224 

1867  . 

■ 10  „ . 

• 313i 

1868  . 

.30  „ . 

• 276^  „ 

1869  . 

• 21  „ . 

■ 194i  „ 

Total . 

.266 

1.814^ 

.Allowing  33  working  days,  of  6'8  hours  each, 
per  annum. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Wolf  Rock  Lighthouse, 
including  lantern,  illuminating  apparatus,  and 
all  incidental  expenses,  is  returned  by  Mr. 
Douglass  at  62,726h  This  cost,  considering 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  the  work,  com- 1 
pares  favourably  with  that  of  any  similar  work 
which  has  yet  been  executed.  It  will  be  seen, 
if  we  compare  the  cost  by  the  nnit  of  the  hour’s  I 
work,  with  that  of  the  erection  of  the  beacon,  to  1 
have  been  not  veiy  far  different,  coming  tel. 


34'5I  per  hour.  Distributed  over  the  cube  of 
the  stonework,  the  entire  cost  of  the  lighthouse 
comes  to  but  a fraction  over  1‘4Z.  per  cubic  foot. 

With  the  triumph  of  the  engineer  over  the 
fury  of  the  Atlantic  off  the  Lizard  should  be 
compared  that  attained  in  1867-1873,  at  the  cost 
of  76,000Z.,  in  the  erection  of  the  Dhu  Heartaoh 
Lighthouse,  by  David  Allan  Stevenson.  As  to  far- 
ther notice  of  this,  however,  of  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  catoptric  apparatus,  and  of  the 
advancing  displacement  of  the  concentric  Argand 
burner  now  used  by  the  electric  light,  we  must 
look  for  another  opportunity.  The  mmonr  of 
the  extinction  of  the  Eddystone  Light  will  not 
prove  altogether  to  be  regretted  if  it  calls  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  noble  work  done 
by  a branch  of  scientific  men  whose  works  are 
as  durable  and  as  brilliant  as  their  •writings  are 
usually  modest  and  instructive. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

A SKETCH  BY  MR.  ROBERT  KAWLINSOX,  C.B. 

Sanitary  science  includes  works  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  comfort  and  health, — the 
individual  must  be  cared  for.  History,  for  the 
main  part,  however,  records  the  deeds  and  mis- 
deeds of  emperors  and  kings,  bnt  the  condition 
of  the  people  is  most  fully  recorded  in  descrip, 
tions  of  epidemics,  pestilence,  and  famine,  aggra- 
vated by  negligence  of  sanitary  science,  as  also 
by  war. 

The  strength  of  a nation  has  hitherto  been 
estimated  by  the  numerical  force  of  armies  and 
their  power  to  destroy ; but  sanitary  science, 
when  fully  understood  and  reduced  to  practice, 
will  reverse  the  order  as  above  enumerated,  and 
the  history  of  the  fntui-e  will  take  most  note  of 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  strength  of 
nations  will  be  estimated  by  a standard  of  health 
and  intelligence  rather  than  by  numbers  of 
armed  men  compelled  to  live  unproductive  lives 
at  the  cost  of  civilians. 

Sanitary  works  must  be  useful  generally  ; and, 
to  be  so  to  the  fullest,  they  must  bo  simple  in 
construction  and  in  their  arrangements.  Super- 
vision must  also  bo  ample,  economical,  and  nn- 
ceasing. 

The  prime  works  for  aggregated  populations 
will  be  maiu-sewering,  house-draining,  scaveng- 
ing, and  a safe  and  proper  disposal  of  excretal 
and  of  scavenged  refuse,  with  a full  and  pure 
water-supply,  and  with  public  lighting.  Villages 
and  isolated  houses  must  bo  sewered,  drained, 
and  have  a supply  of  pure  water. 

Arterial  drainage,  the  conserving  of  rivers, 
and  land-drainage  come  within  the  scope  of 
sanitary  science. 

Road  and  street  surface  formations  are  most 
important  works  to  facilitate  general  and  local 
traffic,  and  must  be  provided. 

Having  stated  these  general  requirements,  it 
may  be  instructive  to  describe  briefly  some  of 
the  great  sanitary  works  of  former  times ; as, 
also,  some  of  the  existing  sanitary  works  in 
Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Zlain  Sewering  and  Draining. — Main  sewers 
and  drains  were  constructed  in  some  of  the 
cities  of  antiquity,  and  some  public  buildings 
were  drained,  but  we  have  no  evidences,  written 
or  in  buried  ruins,  that  can  warrant  conclu- 
sions that  any  city  of  antiquity  was  completely 
sewered,  including  house-draining.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  land-draining,  in  detail,  was  ever 
practised  by  any  nation  of  antiquity,  as  is  now 
considered  necessary  by  British  agriculturists. 

Water-supply.  — There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence, both  in  history  and  in  ruins,  that  works 
of  water-supply  were  executed.  Springs  of 
water  were  utilised,  wells  were  dug,  natural 
lakes  were  made  available,  and  streams  and 
rivers  were  led  by  artificial  canals  contouring 
the  intervening  country.  Reservoirs,  bunds, 
and  tanks  of  vast  area  and  capacity  were  con- 
structed, from  which  water  was  drawn  for 
domestic  purposes,  bat  chiefly  for  land  irriga- 
tion. 

There  are  ruins  of  aqueducts  of  great  age, 
especially  in  India  and  in  Italy, — the  principal 
ruins  in  Italy  being  those  near  Rome.  There  is 
no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  laws  of  hydraulics 
were  not  understood  in  early  times,  as  water 
placed  under  pressure  would  rise  to  its  head. 
The  metals  lead,  silver,  and  gold  were  used  for 
pipes  and  valves,  in  baths,  and  in  the  formation 
yi  fountains,  as  also  for  jets ; the  use  of  iron 
upon  a great  scale  for  main  conduits  and  service- 
pipes  is  undoubtedly  modem.  The  Romans, 
however,  used  lead  for  main-pipe  conduits, 


necessarily  limited  in  diameter  and  canacity  to 
suit  the  strength  of  the  metal. 

Pipes  of  earthenware,  moulded  on  a block  by 
hand,  or  raised  on  a potter’s  wheel,  were  also 
made  and  used  at  an  early  period  for  water-con- 
duits  to  supply  towns,  baths,  and  fountains ; in 
some  cases  earthenware  pipes  were  bedded  in 
hydraulic  lime  concrete,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
resist  pressure,  and  to  be  used  for  street  mains 
as  also  to  be  used  as  inverted  syphons  to  cross 
valleys. 

Rome,  and  some  cities  of  Rome,  were  supplied 
with  water  in  vast  volume,  distributed  to  public 
and  private  baths,  as  also  to  public  and  private 
fountains ; but  there  is  no  written  record,  or 
other  evidence,  proving  that  a domestic  supply 
of  water  by  separate  and  special  service  was 
ever  given  to  the  masses  of  the  people.*  Main 
roads  were  formed  by  the  Romans  in  Italy,  as 
also  in  the  great  Roman  provinces,  streets  were 
also  paved  in  the  great  Roman  cities,  but  we 
have  no  evidence  that  at  any  period  highways, 
roads,  and  streets  were  general  and  were  formed 
and  paved  as  perfectly  as  those  which  at  present 
exist  throughout  the  several  countries  of  Great 
Britaiu,  France,  parts  of  some  other  Continental 
nations,  and  in  some  North  American  towns. 

Improvements  in  sanitary  science  are,  for  the 
most  part,  modem,  and  up  to  this  date  (1878) 
have  had  exceptional  application.  In  British 
India  roads,  railways,  and  canals  have  been 
formed.  Calcutta,  and  some  other  Indian  cities, 
have  been  partially  sewered,  and  works  of 
water-supply  have  been  executed  for  Calcutta, 
for  Bombay,  for  Nagpore,  and  for  some  other 
Indian  cities.  In  the  Australian  colonies  works 
for  water-supply  have  been  executed,  and  main 
sewerage  works  are  at  this  time  under  con. 
sideration.  There  has  been  considerable  move- 
ment on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  main  i 
sewering  and  in  water-supply  ; as,  also,  in  Great 
Britain  ; but  in  few  towns  have  sanitary  works 
been  fully  completed;  probably  not  in  anyone  i 
are  sanitary  works,  sanitary  appliances,  and  i 
supervision  as  complete  as  these  might  be  and  i 
ought  to  be. 

Complete  sanitary  works,  appliances,  and  ' 
supervision  should  provide  as  under: 

For  Towns.  — The  sewering  and  removal  of  ; 
subsoil-water  so  as  to  dry  the  basements  of  < 
houses  ; main  sewering  of  the  town  and  draining  , 
of  the  houses,  with  a daily  disposal  of  excretal : 
and  scavenged  refuse,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  ) 
any  removable  cause  of  nuisance.  There  must  also  i 
be  the  formation  of  good  roads  in  the  city  and  . 
in  the  suburbs,  with  the  paving  of  all  street  and 
yard  surfaces,  in  such  manner,  and  with  such 
material,  as  shall  best  prevent  accumulation  of  j 
dirt,  diminish  noise,  and  admit  of  cleansing  by 
washing.  Public  lighting  must  be  ample  and  i 
general,  as  proper  lighting  is  useful  for  police  : 
purposes. 

The  main  sewers  of  a town  should  be  of  such  1 
dimensions,  and  bo  laid  at  such  gradients,  as 
will  transmit  sewage  evenly  and  regularly  at 
rates  not  in  any  ease  less  than  one  mile  per 
hour.  The  sewers  should  also  be  fully  veuti- 
lated,  and  ha've  at  command  ample  flushing 
power.  In  all  main  and  tributary  sewers  side-  i 
junctions  for  house-drains  should  be  provided  in  i 
the  first  construction,  and  all  honaes  should  be  t 
drained,  but  the  drains  should  not  traverse  ( 
house  basements.  Water-closets  and  sinks  i 
should  be  against  external  walls,  and  should  t 
have  means  for  lighting  and  ventilation  from  i 
the  open  air.  Cesspools  and  cesspits  should  be  t 
abolished.  If  a drain  must  traverse  a basement  i 
from  front  to  back,  as  in  London  and  in  other  i 
street  houses,  such  drain  must  be  absolutely  air  i 
and  water  tight,  and  be  fully  ventilated  ex- 
temally,  both  front  and  back.  Cast-iron  pipes  i 
will  be  safest  to  use  [for  such  drains  beneath  1 
basements.  Back  draining  is,  however,  the  i 
true  mode  of  sewering  and  draining  streets  of 
houses. 

Water-Supply. — A town  supply  of  water  j 
should  provide  for  each  house  and  each  tene-  ; 
ment,  having  a separate  service-pipe  and  tap  { 
within  the  walls,  the  service  to  be  bigh-pressure  ( 
and  constant;  a volume  equal  to  fifteen  gallons  : 
per  head  of  a population,  with  sound  service- 
pipes  and  taps,  efllciently  supervised  and  main-  i 
tained  in  repair,  will  be  equal  to  the  require-  ; 
ments  of  ordinary  populations  for  all  purposes,  r 
public  and  private. 

Great  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  design  i 

* The  volume  of  water  brought  into  London  per  day  is  i 
about  110  millions  of  gallons.  It  is  recorded  that  the  i' 
twenty  aqueducts  which  supplied  Rome  poured  in  300  > 
millions  of  gallons  per  day,  or  nearly  the  dry-weather  flow  ' 
of  the  river  Thames  over  Teddington  weir.  Ancient  i 
authors  are  not,  however,  always  to  be  relied  upon. 
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nil  constniction  of  sanitary  -works  which  it 
•lay  bo  upofal  to  indicate.  As  previously  stated, 
ttbe  science  is  now,  and  some  men  who  attempt 
It!  practise  it  have  not  learned  the  alphabet, 
l ot  having  had  time,  opportunity,  or  inclina- 
.ion.  About  1850  three  of  the  principal  English 
tingineers  were  required  by  the  corporation  of 
■jho  city  of  London  to  advise  and  report  upon 
I he  best  forms  and  cross-sectional  dimensions 
K-dapted  for  main  sewering.  In  their  report 
i at  bottoms  to  sewers  are  recommended,  as 
|ieing  the  easiest  to  cleanse  by  hand  labour, 
I nd,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  these 
afiniuent  men,  no  main  sower  was  to  be  con- 
iltnicted  which  was  not  of  snthcient  dimensions 
ifb  allow  men  to  enter.  House-drains  were  not 
^ be  less  in  diameter  than  12  in.  This  report 
i.'as  accepted  by  English  and  by  European 
iliigincers  generally,  hence  the  tunnel  and 
ptLual-like  sewers  of  Paris  and  of  Brussels, 

Iixecuted  for  small  sections  of  these  cities  at 
last  cost  in  proportion  to  the  areas  sewered, 
lany  of  the  first-formed  sewers  in  London 
iL-ere  large  and  flat-bottomed ; scores  of  miles 
flf  such  sewers  remain  to  this  day.  The  late 
||(jhu  Hoe  and  John  Phillips  first  worked  out 
j lie  problem  of  egg-shaped  sewers,  with  side- 
imtrances  and  flushing  chambers, 
j Since  the  year  1850,  when  I first  introduced 
[fanall  sowers,  laid  at  right  lines  from  point  to 
iioiut,  with  side-entrances,  manholes,  or  lump- 
joles  at  each  change  of  line  or  gradient,  as  also 
|t  junctions  of  sewers,  many  entire  towns  have 
een  so  sewered  by  tbonsands  of  miles  of  small 
ewers  and  drains,  laid  on  the  principles  above 
idicated.  The  first  town  so  sewered  was  Aln- 
h’ck,  in  Northumberland,  under  the  supervision 
If  Hugh  JPKie,  C.E.,  the  present  most  able 
ity  engineer  for  Carliele. 

‘ Defective  sanitary  works  may  be  illustrated 
y Paris,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
city  laid  out  above  ground  on  a most  magni- 
ceub  scale.  The  main  streets  are  in  right  lines, 
pen  and  well  paved  ; the  houses  are  regular  in 
leir  architecture,  lofty,  and  being  built  of  white 
ione,  are  clean-looking  and  imposing.  Paris 
lay  therefore  be  termed  the  finest-looking  city 
1 Europe.  Street  scavenging  and  watering  are 
Iso  admirable  j but  there  are  many  sanitary 
jres  in  Paris ; as,  notwithstanding  its  big  and 
38tly  sewers,  it  is  a city  of  cesspools  which 
re  emptied  at  intervals,  carts,  or  iro-i  tanks  on 
’heels  having  been  specially  contrived  for  this 
urpose.  The  covers  of  these  huge  cesspools 
^0  to  be  seen  at  the  surface  in  the  newest  and 
lost  architecturally  imposing  streets. 

The  supply  of  water  to  Paris  is  abundant  in 
olume,  and  is  used  profusely  for  public  pur- 
OSes  5 as  in  grand  cascades  and  fountains,  road- 
atering,  and  street  channel  washing ; but  in 
tuality  the  water  is  very  hard,  being  to  some 
'eople  absolutely  painful  to  wash  in;  the  distri- 
lutiou  within  the  house  and  tenement  is  not 
eneral.  The  true  use  of  water  is  to  supply, 
Wt  higli  pressure,  every  house  and  tenement 
the  entire  abolition  of  hand-carriage;  and 
|ae  true  use  of  sewers  is  to  remove  ail  waste 
g^ter  and  all  human  excreta  at  once,  whilst 
Wnfermenting,  to  some  outlet  or  outlets  to  bo 
Ijiumped  and  applied  to  land.  At  present  there 
the  labour  and  cost  of  all  the  separate 
qpmpiug  from  cesspools  in  detail,  after  putridity 
I as  sot  it,  and  the  removal  by  horse-power 
tf  tanks  and  refuse  which  in  the  aggregate 
Avolves  far  more  cost  and  power  than  dealing 
r lith  the  sewage  if  delivered  at  outlets  by  a full 
W’stem  of  main  sowers  and  house-drains,  as 
water  flowing  down  a conduit  finds  the  neces- 
J iry  power  to  do  so  in  gravity. 
i<  Loudon  is  an  example  of  a vast  city,  sewered 
Wmost  in  its  entirety,  the  houses  being  drained 
iso  into  the  sewers;  cesspools  and  common 
sHvies  having  been  abolished,  though  not  all 
lied  up,  water-closets  being  the  rule.  Taking 
1 10  entire  population  at  some  three  and  a half 
c illions  of  inhabitants,  there  is  one  water-closet 
lo  about  every  five  persons;  or,  there  are  about 
>00,000  water-closets  in  London,  soil-pans  which 
i:'e  used  as  water-closets  being  included. 
s^Tho  water-supply  of  London  is  also  most 
bounclant,  and  is  far  softer  and  consequently 
urer  than  the  water  supplied  to  Paris.  It  is 
J ue  that  in  London  there  are  no  vast  cascades 
1*  grand  fountains,  neither  are  the  streets  so 
h ell  watered  and  washed,  nor  the  street  channels 
L'fully  flushed  and  washed,  as  in  Paris;  but  the 
► ty  at  large  is  vastly  better  sewered,  has 
Kater  at  high  pressure,  which  is  taken  within 
I ad  to  the  top  of  the  best  class  houses,  and  is 
a’flivered  within  the  tenement,  or  near  the  door 
uf  the  poorest  inhabitant.  There  are  no  large 


recognised  cesspools  in  use,  cesspool  refuse 
carts,  nor  water-carriers.  There  are,  however, 
defects  both  in  sewering,  in  house-draining, 
and  in  water-snpply  in  London,  the  result  of 
defective  information  and  divided  jorisdic- 
tions.  Parish  vestrydom  is  not  an  apt  learner  t 
the  local  governing  system  is  old,  the  form 
of  election  is  old,  and  the  ideas  and  pre- 
judices are  old.  London  has  not  been  im- 
proved, laid  out.  and  reconstructed  under 
Imperial  authority,  but  has  grown  np  under 
Dogberry  blundering  and  speculative  building, 
house-draining  being  the  builders’  work,  the 
parish  authorities  having,  and  very  impro- 
perly, only  extracted  a fee  for  each  drain 
entering  a sewer  without  taking  the  responsi- 
bility of  seeing  that  each  house-drain  did 
properly  join  and  enter  the  sewer  as  paid  for, 
the  results  being  no  junctions  in  some  cases, 
bad  junctions  in  many  cases,  and  no  house-drain 
ventilation  in  most  cases.  The  street-sewers 
are  ventilated,  but  not  house-drains  as  a rule. 
There  are  many  miles  of  old  flat-bottomed, 
broken-sided,  shallow,  and  defective  sewers  in 
some  of  the  richest  London  parishes,  sewers 
which  accumulate  refuse  and  require  to  be  hand- 
cleansed  ; but  there  are  also  very  many  miles 
of  well-formed  sound  sewers,  which,  by  the 
ordinary  flow  or  by  flushing,  transmit  sewage 
throogh  the  new  intercepting  and  low  level 
sewers  to  be  ponred  -wholesale  in  the  crude  state 
into  the  Thames  at  Barking  and  Crossness,  the 
solids  so  scoured  along,  and  in  suspension, 
amounting  to  many  thousands  of  tons  per 
annum.  Taking  the  a-scertaiued  results  of  some 
towns  where  the  solids  of  sewage  are  inter- 
cepted, the  volume  and  weight  of  silt  and 
sludge  annually  washed  into  the  Thames  must 
amount  to  200,000  tons  or  more. 

Modern  sanitary  works  have  in  some  respects 
disappointed  expectation,  as  reductions  in  local 
death-ratesdonotappearto  have  followed  closely 
upon  the  expenditure  of  money  and  the  execution 
of  works;  but  it  is  probably  overlooked  that 
sanitary  works  of  the  most  perfect  design  and 
execution,  with  the  best  regulations  fully  carried 
out,  do  not  in  themselves  solve  all  the  problems 
of  human  health.  There  are  the  wretched 
honses,  hovels,  and  tenements  of  the  poor  in 
every  to-wn  and  village  of  Great  Britain,  so  fre- 
quently described  by  the  editor  of  the  Builder,  in 
which  e.xcessive  overcrowding  takes  place,  and 
out  of  which  inevitably  proceed  pauperism,  crime, 
and  disease.  Sanitary  science  does  very  little 
to  improve  these  dens  of  foul  air  and  misery, 
unless  it  entirely  supersedes  them  by  now  and 
bettor  dwellings,  and  the  old  cottages  are  im- 
proved off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  this  is  both  a 
costly  and  a slow  progress ; then  there  are  spirit 
and  beer  drinking,  tobacco  smoking  and  chewing, 
with  defective  feeding  and  want  of  proper 
clothing  amongst  the  poor,  and  want  of  sense  to 
clothe  properly  amongst  the  rich,  to  make  np 
the  sum  of  human  neglect  and  human  misery. 
When  these  things  have  been  studied,  learned, 
and  considered,  -wonder  at  continued  excess  of 
disease  will  diminish. 

As  the  strength  of  a nation  is  in  the  health  of 
the  people,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  Governments 
to  see  that  means  of  health  are  secured  to  every 
child  born  into  the  world.  There  is  no  value 
apart  from  human  life,  and  there  is  no  form  of 
property  so  valuable  as  human  life,  and  as  the 
poor  cannot  provide  their  own  dwelling-places, 
and  as  experience  from  the  first  dawn  of  history 
proves  that  defective  tenements  produce  disease 
in  excess,  it  must  be  a prime  duty  of  a Govern- 
ment BO  to  legislate,  order,  and  regulate  that 
health  shall  be  possible  within  the  cottMge. 

The  inhabitants  of  a city  cannot,  however,  all 
be  treated  as  are  criminals  in  jails ; conse- 
quently the  health  attainable  in  a model  prison 
is  at  present  exceptional;  but  sanitary  -works, 
properly  supervised,  can  prevent  raging  epi- 
demics by  removing  the  soil  in  which  the  dis- 
ease, seed,  or  germ,  fructifies.  Typhus  fever, 
cholera,  and  other  zymotic  diseases  may  deci- 
mate a filthy,  drunken,  demoralised  population, 
and  yet  never  enter  the  county  model  prison. 
The  black-death,  plague,  and  sweating-sickness 
of  Mediieval  Europe  appear  no  more  in  England, 
but  haunt  the  foul  cities  of  Asia,  and  yellowfever 
now  rages  in  the  foul  southern  cities  of  America, 
teaching  a lesson  terrible  to  study,  but  instruc- 
tive to  leam. 


PBotograpliic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  opened  on 
the  9th  insfc.  in  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours,  Pall-mall  East. 


EETROSPECTIVE  ARCniTECTUR.\L 
STUDY. 

Ora  object  under  this  heading  is  not  to 
suggest  any  new  analysis  of  architectural 
history,  or  to  inspire  any  fresh  enthusiasm  in 
regard  to  the  study  of  the  relics  of  the  past. 
The  inclination  for  this  part  of  architectural 
study  exists  strongly  and  widely  enough,  and  no 
wonder,  for  few  studies  can  be  more  fascinating 
than  that  of  structures  in  which  picturesque 
effect,  historical  significance,  and  the  poetic 
interest  of  antiquity,  are  all  combined.  Wher- 
ever civilisation  has  clnared  a tolerably  easy 
way  for  the  traveller,  and  even  in  places  where 
it  has  not,  architectural  remains  have  been 
sketched  and  measured,  and  written  about, 
often  in  a manner  involving  going  over  the 
same  ground  many  times  by  different  illus- 
trators.  Our  object  is  to  suggest  whether  this 
view  of  architectural  study  has  not  too  large  a 
place  with  us,  and  whether  it  is  not  even  e.xer- 
cising  in  certain  ways  a hurtful  effect  npon  the 
modem  practice  of  the  art.  In  fact,  our  heading 
sbonkl,  perhap.s,  have  been  “ Prospective  Archi- 
tectural Study,”  but  that  might  have  looked  too 
daringly  prophetic ; besides  that,  it  would  have 
been  taking  the  name  of  something  which  does 
not  exist ; the  non-existence  of  which  is  our 
subject  of  complaint,  in  fact. 

Of  course,  both  in  art  and  science,  the  basis  of 
stndy  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  the  knowledge 
of  what  has  already  been  done,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  either  to  know  what  is  wanted 
or  to  be  in  a position  to  supply  it.  But  it  must 
be  apparent  to  those  who  compare  the  progress 
of  art  and  science  in  the  present  day,  that 
science  invariably  looks  ahead,  and  makes  past 
accomplishment  the  basis  for  further  develop- 
ment ; while  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  a 
great  deal  of  modern  artistic  practice  is  confined 
to  the  effort  to  equal  what  has  been  done  before, 
to  do  it  again  in  the  same  way,  and  to  be  very 
well  satisfied  if  the  modern  reproduction  is  in 
any  degree  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
original  production.  The  latter  is  assumed  to  bo 
worthy  of  imitation  almost  on  the  mere  fact  of 
being  old.  The  modern  artistic  creed,  especially 
as  to  architecture  and  decoration,  would  make  the 
optimist  philosophy  retrospective, — “ whatever 
u-as,  is  right.” 

With  the  relation  of  the  question  to  the 
purely  artistic  arts,  sculpture  and  painting, 
we  are  not  just  here  concerned,  except  as 
regards  one  word  of  comparison.  Art,  of 
course,  is  not,  like  science,  progressive  or 
nothing  : we  have  no  ground  to  demand  that 
our  modern  painter  should  carry  ns  further  than 
Titian,  in  the  same  -way  that  wo  demand  that 
our  modern  physiologist  should  take  us  further 
than  Cuvier,  and  that  onr  modem  ‘ engineer 
should  surpass  his  predecessors.  But  modern 
painters,  at  all  events,  have  recognised  that  it  is 
of  no  use  to  be  Titian  over  again,  even  if  they 
could ; that  the  modern  world  has  its  own 
feelings  and  sympathies,  and  desires  to  have 
them  reflected  in  modem  art.  The  interest  of 
the  modem  school  of  painting  may  be  (wo  do 
not  say  it  is)  inferior,  its  aims  may  be  less 
lofty  ; but  it  is  sui  rjeneris,  it  makes  a chapter 
of  its  own  in  the  history  of  painting.  It  is  a 
singular  contrast  that  a pursuit  like  that  of 
architecture,  which  is  much  more  blended  both 
with  science  and  with  practical  life  than  is  the 
art  of  painting,  is  at  present  not  only  carried  on, 
but  deliberately  studied,  in  a way  more  decidedly 
retrospective  than  is  the  case  with  any  of  those 
which  are  more  purely  fine  arts,  i.e.  more 
independent  of  practical  considerations  and 
necessities. 

The  “ can-ying  on  ” the  practice  of  architec- 
ture in  retrospective  styles,  is,  of  course,  an  old 
story,  a complaint  against  contemporary  archi- 
tectnre  which  is  almost  worn  out.  But  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  complaining  which  there 
has  been  on  this  head,  and  the  frequent  candid 
admission,  on  the  part  of  architects,  that  it 
was  not  the  right  thing,  that  it  was  what  had 
never  been  done  before  in  architecture,  and  that 
it  does  not  even  give  themselves  satisfaction, — 
considering  all  this,  it  seems  curious  that  the 
studies  most  inculcated  upon  the  rising  arcbitec- 
tnral  student  are  precisely  those  which  tend  to 
foster  this  reproduction  of  old  architecture,  and 
that  this  kind  of  stndy  is  the  most  popular  with 
students,  both  with  those  who  are  technically 
in  statu  pupillari,  and  those  of  older  standing. 
Apart  from  remunerative  professional  work,  the 
possession  of  which  may  be  assumed  to  consti- 
tute the  highest  and  purest  enjoyment  which 
the  professional  architectural  mind  can  receive. 
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there  is  nothing  so  fascinating  to  the  architect 
as  sketching  ancient  buildings,  and,  on  the  whole, 
Jiothing  for  which,  he  gets  so  much  credit. 

The  fascination  is  perfectly  reasonable  and 
comprehensible.  It  may  be  going  a little  too 
far  to  say,  as  an  eminent  architect  has  said  in 
one  of  his  publications,  that  no  pleasure  in  life 
ran  be  so  great  as  that  enjoyed  by  a sketching 
architect  on  a tour  through  old  towns.  A land- 
scape-painter in  a line  country  would  probably 
have  something  to  say  on  his  side;  and  we  have 
heard  a nabui'alist  declare  that  no  pursuit 
could  afford  a {jleasure  equal  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a new  species  of  moth.  But 
anyhow,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  combi- 
nation of  change  of  scene  and  air,  picturesque 
and  historic  interest,  and  the  exercise  ot  a 
delightful  occupation,  justify  the  architectural 
sketcher  in  lauding  his  way  of  holiday-making 
pretty  highly.  What  is  not  quite  so  clear  is, 
why  those  who  are  learning  their  profession 
should  be  encouraged  to  give  so  prominent  a 
place  to  this  occupation,  and  should  receive  for 
its  successful  practice  almost  their  highest 
rewards ; and  that  their  senior  brethren  in  the 
profession,  when  they  have  time  for  a tour, 
should  be  content  to  devote  themselves  in 
general  so  exclusively  to  the  monuments  of  the 
past  and  almost  ignore  the  doingsj  of  the 
present. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Institute  prizes  to  students. 
The  most  coveted  of  these  is  the  Pugin  Travelling 
Studentship,  and  the  use  made  of  it  is  always 
to  bring  back  a portfolio  full  of  sketches  and 
measured  drawings  of  old  buildings  not  at 
present  illustrated,  which  has  a practical  value, 
as  it  encourages  the  production  of  accurate 
records  of  structures  as  they  at  present  exist. 
But  these  two  are  always  the  prizes  most  com- 
peted for,  and  what  is  practical  in  regard  to 
modern  architecture  finds  little  of  either  en- 
couragement or  response.  Now,  when  there  is 
this  encouragement  given  to  running  over 
Europe  and  sketching  old  buildings,  with  no 
corresponding  impetus  given  to  the  study  of 
modern  buildings,  their  successes  and  their 
failures,  it  cau  hardly  occasion  any  surprise  that 
our  modern  architecture  consists  so  much  of 
buildings  which  look  as  if  they  were  put 
together  out  of  a sketch-book.  Those  who  pro- 
duce them  have  almost  been  brought  up  to 
think  that  to  do  this, — to  make  buildings  in  this 
way, — is  the  highest  object  of  their  profession. 

In  Scriptural  phrase,  we  may  say  “ these 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone.”  The  cultivation  of  an  instinctive 
feeling  for  what  is  noble  and  durable  in  archi- 
tectural style  cannot  perhaps  be  so  well  attained 
in  any  way  as  by  sketching  the  finest  remains 
of  architecture  that  are  left  to  us ; but  the 
relation  of  this  practice  to  the  real  requirements 
of  modern  architecture  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
Sketching  should  take  its  right  place  ; import, 
ant,  but  not  the  principal  and  central  object. 
It  has  become  almost  a commonplace  of  archi- 
tectural criticism  to  say  that  a true  style  is 
founded  on  utility;  yet  we  give  the  best 
honours  to  our  students  for  a line  of  study 
•which  tends  all  the  other  way ; which  fosters 
a certain  sentimental  taste  in  regard  to 
design,  to  which  the  practical  requirements 
of  the  profession  have  to  bend,  instead  of 
the  reverse  process,  which  is  the  right  one.  The 
English  system  of  apprenticeship  in  an  office  is 
supposed,  no  doubt,  to  give  an  insight  into  the 
practical  side  of  the  profession ; but  then  the 
probability  is  that  the  principal,  whose  work 
goes  on  before  the  pupil’s  observation,  is  him- 
self practising  a sentimental  style ; and  in  fact, 
this  is  most  particularly  the  case  in  those  offices 
into  which  clever  and  enthusiastic  students 
specially  endeavour  to  obtain  admission.  The 
error  is  thus  propagated  from  one  architectural 
generation  to  another,  and  everything  which 
most  impresses  a student  in  the  course  of  his 
studentship  goes  to  confirm  and  strengthen  it. 

Now  if,  instead  of  giving  undue  prominence 
to  prizes  for  sketching  ancient  buildings,  a leading 
prize  or  travelling  studentship,  the  best  and 
most  honourable,  were  offered  to  the  student 
who  should  bring  homo  the  best  and  fullest 
notes  of  modern  buildings  and  works  in  pro- 
gress in  different  countries,  the  best  illustra- 
tive sketches  (where  there  was  opportunity  of 
obtaining  them)  of  constructive  detail  and 
design,  and  the  best  critical  suggestions  for  im- 
provement in  either  respect  where  defective, — 
we  venture  to  submit  that  a substantial  annual 
prize  offered  with  this  object  would  do  more  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  architectural  stu- 
dents in  what  is  really  the  most  important 


aspect  of  their  profession  than  any  of  the  prizes 
now  usually  offered  and  contended  for.  What 
the  public  look  to  from  the  architectural  pro- 
fession is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  provide 
buildings  thoroughly  healthy  and  thoroughly 
suitable  for  their  intended  purpose,  and  embody- 
ing the  best  scientific  construction  and  arrange- 
ment which  the  resources  of  the  day  render 
possible.  Questions  of  architectural  style  are 
really  only  secondary  in  public  opinion;  and 
though  it  is  certain  that  part  of  the  general 
iudifference  on  this  score  is  the  result  of  igno- 
rance and  want  of  cultivation,  and  that  it  is 
much  to  be  deplored,  still  in  the  main  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  common  sense  of  public 
opinion,  in  refusing  to  be  put  off  with  pretty  and 
archaic  structures  which  do  not  properly  answer 
their  practical  purpose,  is  in  the  right  in  regard 
to  patting  the  most  important  requirement  first. 
Yet  we  really  seem  to  take  no  decided  step 
towards  systematically  encouraging  the  study  of 
architecture  on  its  practical  side. 

This  subject  is  the  more  important,  because 
upon  the  neglect  of  it  depends,  we  thoroughly 
believe,  much  of  the  failure  and  want  of 
genuine  interest  in  modern  architecture  even  on 
its  purely  artistic  side.  If  the  practical  wants 
of  the  day  were  made  more  primary  objects  of 
study  and  investigation,  we  should  see  a more 
original  and  genuine  style  of  architecture  spring 
out  of  the  endeavour  to  realise  and  express 
these  wants:  we  should  no  more  see  baths 
built  like  town-halls,  and  law  courts  with 
frowning  and  barbaric-looking  towers  for  keep- 
ing in  awe  a populace  who  aro  really  the  moat 
law-abiding  and  peacefully-disposed  people  of 
Europe. 

In  the  art  of  painting,  as  the  study  of  it  is 
now  conducted,  whatever  admiration  for  the  art 
of  another  time  may  possess  the  student,  there 
is  always  interposed,  between  him  and  the 
school  he  might  be  disposed  merely  to  imitate, 
the  direct  influence  of  the  study  of  nature  in  the 
life-school.  However  he  may  be  inclined  to  fall 
into  the  mannerism  of  this  or  that  artist  or 
period,  he  is  not  left  to  do  so  without  the  con- 
tinual forcing  upon  his  attention  of  Nature  her- 
self, and  in  his  very  conventionalisms  and  re- 
productions he  is  obliged  to  accept  her  genuine 
forms  as  the  basis  of  his  design.  It  is  this  kind 
of  influence  which  we  feel  the  want  of  in  regard 
to  architecture,  although  in  a broad  sense  we 
may  say  that  it  is  always  before  us  if  we  will 
make  use  of  it.  The  architect’s  life-school  is 
the  life  of  the  society  of  his  day;  its  demands, 
its  habits,  its  inventions,  its  improvements.  It 
is  his  part  to  take  these  up  where  they  are, 
to  judge  where  they  are  sufficient  and  where 
they  want  improvement ; to  bring  all  his 
observation,  experience,  and  acquired  knowledge, 
to  perfecting  them  ; and  then  to  put  them  into  as 
picturesque  a dress  as  may  be.  In  thinking 
of  and  studying  the  picturesque  first,  and 
the  practical  aftei'wards,  he  is  putting  himself 
out  of  accordance  with  the  contemporary  public  ; 
offering  them  what  they  (perhaps  erroneously) 
do  not  much  care  for,  and  neglecting  that  for 
which  they  mainly  look  to  him.  It  cannot  be 
surprising  if,  under  these  circumstances,  he  has 
not  only  less  real  claim  on  the  appreciation  of 
society  than  he  might  have,  but  that  he  receives 
even  less  than  he  is  entitled  to ; and  that  when 
he  puts  foremost  that  which  should  be  secondary, 
public  judgment  is  inclined  to  take  away  from 
him  even  that  which  he  seems  to  have. 

We  beg  to  return  again  to  the  conclusion 
already  indicated,  that  there  should  be  some 
change  in  the  relative  importance  given  to 
practical  and  to  arcbroological  study  on  the 
part  of  those  who  specially  concern  themselves 
with  architectural  education,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  central  body  of  architects  in  particular. 
We  should  like  to  see  a travelling  studentship 
established  by  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  study  of  architecture 
in  its  most  modern  practical  and  artistic  develop- 
ment in  civilised  countries  generally,  leaving 
the  study  of  the  picturesque  element  in  ancient 
remains  as  a fascinating,  and,  if  the  reader 
will,  a necessary  element  of  the  student’s  educa- 
tion, but  still  a secondary  element.  An  aspirant 
for  honours  in  such  a studentship  should  be  ex- 
pected to  take  account  of  materials  employed 
in  various  neighbourhoods,  and  their  suitability, 
cost,  and  apparent  durability;  of  new  ideas  in 
construction,  ventilation,  and  drainage,  and 
everything  else  which  pertains  to  the  well- 
being of  man,  considered  as  a creature  living  in 
houses.  He  should  not  by  any  means  neglect, 
but  rather  give  the  most  detailed  attention  to, 


engineering  structures  (which  are  only  an 
important  part  of  architecture  unfortunately 
divorced  fi’om  their  natural  place  in  its  curri- 
culum) ; and  if  lie  thinks  them,  as  he  no 
doubt  will,  less  beautiful  than  old  cathedrals, 
let  him  exercise  his  invention  in  showing 
how  they  may  suitably  be  made  more  beautiful. 
He  should  form  acquaintance  with  the  buildiug 
materials  which  are  the  special  resources  of  each 
country,  and  consider  which  among  them  offer 
the  best  conditions  for  future  use  consistently 
with  appearance,  economy,  and  permanency, 
and  what  form  of  architectural  or  artistic  treat- 
ment seems  best  suited  to  them.  All  this  would 
not  necessarily  supersede  the  study  and  delinea- 
tion  of  ancient  buildings;  but  it  would  take 
precedence  of  that  study,  as  embodying  the  first 
and  most  essential  considerations  which  are  the 
basis  of  all  real  architecture,  and  giving  to  them 
their  right  place.  It  might  be  some  time  before 
the  habit  of  regarding  architecture  from  the 
merely  sentimental  point  of  view  was  broken 
down ; but  an  educational  move  of  the  kind  we 
have  been  suggesting  would  do  something  to  in- 
augurate a change,  or  at  the  least  to  suggest  that 
a change  was  desirable,  and  that  the  modern 
architect,  if  he  is  to  be  the  power  in  the  world 
that  be  might  be,  must  look  before  him  aud  nut 
behind  him  in  his  studies. 


THE  CLEANSING  OF  THE  THAMES. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  we 
remark  that  the  Builder  is  no  longer  unsup- 
ported in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  decent  purity 
of  the  Thames.  The  evidence  that  has  come  to 
light  as  to  the  condition  of  the  river  at  the  site 
of  the  loss  of  the  Princess  Alice  has  brought  i 
conviction  to  all  persona  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  i 
with  the  exception  of  the  majority  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  They,  as  yet,  stand 
firm,  but  they  do  so  like  men  who  remain  on  a 
rock  around  which  the  tide  is  steadily  rising.  : 
There  are  abundant  signs  that  the  public  will 
not  put  up  with  the  jaunty  and  contemptuous' 
indifference  displayed  in  what  was  offered  by^ 
the  Board  as  a reply  to  the  first  report  of  Capt. 
Calver.  The  City  of  London  itself  has  spoken.) 
The  Town  Clerk  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  the  re- 1 
port  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Port  of  London  i 
Sanitary  Committee  on  the  foul  state  of  the : 
Thames  near  Beckton.  The  Woolwich  Local: 
Board  of  Health,  on  the  8th  instant,  ordered  an  i 
analysis  of  the  water  to  be  made.  In  the  report  i 
of  the  meeting  we  rejoice  to  see  the  fruits  of  that : 
study  of  the  law  of  the  case  which  we  have  been  i 
so  anxious  to  recommend.  Ten  days  or  a fortnight ; 
ago  the  positive  assurances  of  the  officers  and  j 
advocates  of  the  Board  of  Works,  that  tlieyi 
were  acting  within  the  rights  conferred  on  them  i 
by  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  were  accepted  as : 
unfortunate,  bub  undeniable.  Now  there  are: 
signs  that  the  assertion  is  becoming  valued  at : 
what  it  is  worth.  Capt.  Behenna,  R.A.,  at  the  • 
meeting  of  the  Woolwich  Board  of  Health,! 
spoke  of  the  outfall  which  the  Metropolitan  j 
Board  had  constructed  and  maintained,  “in; 
defiance  of  their  own  Act  of  Parliament.”  This  i 
is  the  true  keynote.  Nor  are  the  Conservators': 
of  the  Thames  supine.  Their  secretary,  Capt.i 
Burstal,  has  officially  addressed  the  Metro-' 
politan  Board,  under  date  of  October  9th, 
enclosing  Capt.  Calver’s  rejoinder  to  the  joint: 
report  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,; 
together  with  remarks  by  the  secretary,  and  byl 
the  engineer  of  the  Conser'vators,  on  tbol 
same  document.  We  have  received,  too  latei 
for  full  noticed  this  week,  copies  of  these; 
papers.  The  Conservators  maintain  the  position!' 
taken  up  by  them  in  their  letter  of  the  6th  of 
December,  1877,  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  point  oat  that  if  the  Metropolitan: 
Board  still  maintain  their  non-liability  to  dredgel 
away  the  deposits  complained  of,  or  if  theyi 
agree  with  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  deposits,  “ it  would  then  become  evident; 
that  a difference  of  opinion,  such  as  that  con-t 
templated  by  section  20  of  the  Conservancy; 
Act  of  1870,  has  arisen  between  the  two; 
Boards.”  The  Conservators  express  their  “ trust; 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  modifyl 
their  views  on  this  important  question,  and  noti 
only  cause  the  existing  deposits  to  be  dredgeds 
away,  but  also  adopt  such  measures  as  will,’ 
prevent  the  formation  of  any  deposits  for  thet 
future.”  This  is  a mild  and  dignified  remon-j 
strance.  It  is,  however,  rather  the  Master  of 
the  Eolls  than  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan: 
Board  of  Works  that  we  regard  as  the  persom 
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■whom  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames  should 
address  in  order  to  produce  any  effect.  The  Board 
has  resolved  that  a letter  be  written  to  Capt. 
Burstal  asking  for  a plan  showing  the  position 
and  configuration  of  the  shoals  and  obstructions 
in  question.  If  the  health  of  London  and  the 
purity  of  the  Thames  are  to  bo  made  the  stakes 
of  a clever  game  of  diplomatic  chess,  this  is  a 
' good  move  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  Wo  hope  that  the  Conservators  of  the 
I Thames  will  not  fall  into  the  trap  so  adroitly 
' laid.  The  fact  is,  and  it  is  well  known  into  the 
I bargain,  that  banks  and  shoals  in  the  Thames, 

I as  in  the  Seine,  and  in  most  tidal  rivers,  are 
I constantly  shifting.  Largo  banks  accumulate 
in  the  ebbs,  in  the  latter  river,  which  disappear 
' as  the  tides  strengthen.  We  know  too  little  of 
-Thames  to  predicate  the  exact  manner  in 
I which  the  channel  varies  between  spring  and 
iebb.  It  would  bo  of  great  value  to  London 
' to  have  a continuous  survey  of  the  river  made, 
'extending  over  at  least  a year,  in  order  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  changes  which  are  effected 
(with  varying  winds,  tides,  and  floods.  But  we 
I do  know  that  sewage  makes  its  way  some  four- 
I teen  miles  and  more  above  Barking  Creek  in 
'certain  states  of  the  tide.  We  also  know  that 
the  river  is  steadily  gaining,  both  in  depth  and  in 
'range  of  tide.  It  is  thus  very  probable  that 
any  jiarticular  deposit,  such  as, — unexpectedly 
to  every  one  almost, — so  rapidly  formed  around 
the  wreck  of  the  Princess  Alice,  would  hardly 
bo^  formed,  discovered,  and  surveyed,  before  it 
imight  be  wafted  away  into  some  other  part  of 
itho  river.  Thus  any  particular  deposit  pointed 
'out^  by  the  Thames  Conservators  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Board,  might  be  carried  to 
isome  other  locality  by  the  time  it  was  next 
'Sought  for.  And  thus,  without  any  accusation 
of  bearing  false  witness, — or  even  of  looking  too 
persistently  through  a glass  bent  in  a certain 
direction,— nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  any 
hank  specified  by  Capt.  Burstal  might  be  found 
to  have  departed  by  Sii-  J.  Bazalgette. 

It  is  not  on  the  dimensions  of  this  bank  or 
that  mud-heap  that  the  case  can  be  allowed  to 
turn.  We  hope  that  this  firm  and  sensible 
ground  will  be  taken  by  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames.  It  is  on  the  unquestionable  fact  that 
;h0  sewage  of  Loudon  is  turned  raw  into  the 
Thames  that  the  gravamen  of  the  case  depends. 
This  fact  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  public 
health,  public  safety,  and  public  feeling.  It  is, 
in  our  opinion,  and  as  stated  ^y  Capt.  Bebenna 
it  Woolwich,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Acts  of  Parliament.  Here  the 
Conservators  of  the  Thames  have  firm  ground, 
from  which  we  trust  that  they  will  allow  them- 
selves  to  be  neither  cajoled  nor  driven.  Here  the 
Port  of  London  Sanitary  Committee,  the  Corpo- 
ration, the  Woolwich  Board  of  Health,  and  even 
ihe  minority  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
^orks,  will  support  thorn.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
cor  a moment  what  will  be  the  verdict  of  public 
ipinion,  now  for  the  first  time  having  been 
thoroughly  enlightened  as  to  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.  We  doubt  whether  the  Conservators 
the  Thames  are  aware  of  their  own  power, 
sither  to  obtain  immediate  redress  from  the 
•-ribunals,  or  to  secure  the  hearty  support  of  the 
netropolis. 
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The  annual  Congress  of  the  Social  Science 
Uaociation  will  meet  at  Cheltenham  on  the 
l3rd,  and  though  there  may,  perhaps,  hardly  be 
xpected  to  be  the  local  interest  in  some  of  the 
opica  of  discussion  which  would  be  found  in 
owns  existing  under  different  social  conditions, 
here  is  certainly  no  lack  of  matter  for  interest 
n regard  to  the  aabjects  to  be  considered,  and 
b will  be  not  without  significance  to  observe  the 
ttitude  with  which  they  are  regarded  in  the 
.eighbourliood.  In  most  cases  the  Congress  has 
‘een  held  in  towns  which  were  full  of  active  and 
•usy  life  j aud  though  there  may  bo  as  much 
fe  in  Cheltenham  of  another  kind,  it  is  eesen- 
ially  rather  a place  of  quiet  and  retirement 
ban  of  active  business  life,  and  the  problems  of 
oeial  life  must  certainly,  under  such  circum- 
bances,  present  themselves  under  a different 
ght  from  that  in  which  they  appear  in  places 
T^here  the  full  tide  of  trade  or  manufacture  is 
eeping  every  one  practically  on  the  qui  vive. 
'here  may  be  less  interest  taken  in  some  sub- 
3cts  than  would  be  the  case  at  other  places ; on 
he  other  hand,  we  may  perhaps  look  for  some 
□ggestions  from  Cheltenham  in  regard  to  sides 
f social  questions  which  would  be  leas  con- 
idered  elsewhere. 


_ In  the  two  departments  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  the  Health  Department 
and  the  Art  Department,  there  is  a great  deal 
down  for  discussion  in  direct  relation  to  the 
practical  working  of  architecture.  The  second 
mam  subject  for  discussion  in  the  Health  De- 
partment,  on  the  better  regulation  of  house- 
building  generally,  covers  a field  large  enough, 
at  all  events,  and  would  be  perhaps  even  too 
vague  were  it  not  a little  defined  by  the  second 
bait  of  the  statement  of  the  question,  which 
gives  lb  a turn  m the  direction  of  “the  sanitary 
condition  of  existing  houses.”  The  object  of 
this  definition  18,  we  believe,  to  induce  the  ecu- 
sideration  of  the  best  means  of  securing  sanitary 
improvement  at  once,  and  of  accordingly  en- 
toicipg  changes  m existing  houses,  instead  of 
waiting  till  all  the  habitable  but  unsanitary 
houses  can  be  pulled  down  and  replaced  with 
better  ones  on  improved  principles.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  something  will  come  of  this. 
While  Louse  - owners  are  waiting  for  the 
expiration  of  the  life,  so  to  speak,  of  their 
houses,  ready  to  improve  their  sanitary  condi- 
tions as  soon  as  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
to  pull  down  and  rebaild  them,  but  not  before, 
these  unsanitary  houses  are  not  standing-  idle 
bnt_  are  busy  in  the  work  of  death,  and  whilst 
their  lives  are  lengthened,  arc  shortening  the 
lives  of  those  who  (endeavour  to)  live  in  thorn. 
It  the  enter  shell  of  a house  is  so  good  that  it 
cannot  pay  to  pull  it  down,  or  be  fair  to  the 
owner  to  compel  this,  let  at  least  the  interior 
arrangements  be  brought  under  compulsory  im- 
provement,  that  such  dwellings  be  uo  longer 
whited  sepulchres,  more  or  less  beautiful  out- 
ward, but  within  full,  if  not  of  dead  men's  bones, 
at  least  of  much  uncleanness,  calculated  to  lead 
to  that  kind  of  anatomical  preparation. 

How  to  prevent  the  evils  of  overcrowding 
the  third  leading  subject  in  the  Health  Section, 

seems  practically  limited  to  two  alternatives, 

^ther  to  have  more  house-room  or  fewer  people. 
However,  perhaps  some  one  may  stiike  out  a 
new  and  unexpected  light  on  the  subject.  In 
turning  to  the  Art  Section,  we  find  again  the 
subject  of  house  or  street  architecture  cropping 
up,  in  the  question,  “ How  can  Street  Architec- 
ture  be  best  improved  with  due  Regard  to 
Economy?” — a form  of  question  which  ob- 
viously touches  on  the  problem  of  brioginc» 
architectural  embellishment  to  the  poorer  quar- 
ters of  towns:  a matter  which  the  architec- 
tural mind  of  the  day  has  hitherto  neglected,  or 
not  had  opportunity  to  solve,  and  which  is  one, 
perhaps,  of  the  few  things  which  it  is  left  to 
architecture  to  attack  as  a comparatively  new 
problem.  The  question  is  to  be  opened  by  a 
paper  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  who  has  already 
given  some  special  consideration  to  the  subject 
mibs  connexion  with  the  objects  of  the  Social 
Science  Association.  The  other  two  leading 
qnestions  in  the  Department  are  the  promotion 
of  a sound  knowledge  of  music,  and  the 
best  means  of  bringing  good  examples  of 
art  within  the  reach  of  the  populations  of 
small  towns^  and  villages.  In  regard  to  the 
former  question,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  observe 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  music  has  been 
introduced  as  a subject  of  consideration  in  the 
Art  Section;  or,  as  far  as  we  remember,  in  the 
Iiroceediugs  of  the  Association  at  all.  Some 
difference  of  opinion  existed,  we  believe,  as  to 
the  fitness  of  the  subject  for  discussion  under 
the  head  of  “Art,”  certain  of  those  concerned 
holding  the  view  that  the  term  “ art  ” was  only 
rightly  applied  to  that  which  was  concerned 
with  reproducing  in  some  way  or  other  the 
forms  of  nature.  To  show  how  and  why  the  term 
and  the  idea  generally  implied  in  it  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  process  of  musical  compo- 
sition, would  perhaps  take  us  over  the  line  a 
little;  but,  apart  from  that,  the  criticism  may 
be  suflSciently  answered  by  the  consideration 
that  what  the  Art  Section  is  really  concerned 
with  is  the  development  of  the  beautiful  side  of 
life,  and  that  the  word  “ art  ” itself  is  used  not  so 
much  as  defining  quite  literally  the  boundaries 
of  the  section,  but  as  the  most  comprehensive  and 
generally  intelligible  expression  that  we  have 
to  represent  the  class  of  subjects  of  which  it 
is  desired  to  treat.  The  fact  that  the  paper  on 
this  question  will  be  read  by  Mr.  John  Hullali, 
who  has  had  more  to  do  with  musical  education 
in  this  country  than  perhaps  any  other  single 
person,  is_a  guarantee  that  the  subject  will  be 
bandied  in  a thoroughly  able  and  practical 
manner.  The  consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
bringing  good  examples  of  art  within  the  reach 
of  the  dwellers  in  country  districts  (the  third 
leading  subject  in  the  Art  Section),  is  one  in 


which  we  naturally  feel  much  interest,  since  the 
Builder  has  for  so  many  years  dwelt  upon  the 
importance  of  bringing  people  to  familiaritv 
0^  first-class  works  of  art,  as  one 
ot  the  first  and  most  certain  steps  towards 
makmg  them  care  for  it.  The  subject  will  be 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  a gentleman  who 
has  exerted  himself  very  much  in  the  cause  of 
popnlarising  art  in  Manchester,  and  is  the  author 
of  an  address  or  pamphlet  on  the  subject  marked 
by  admirable  critical  perception  as  well  as 
genuine  enthusiasm;  and  we  may  hope  that  his 
paper  aud  the  discussion  of  the  subject  will  give 
some  impetus  to  a movement  which  is  very  much 
to  be  desired. 

We  are  in  a position  to  mention  what  will 
probably  be  the  subsidiary  subjects  treated  of 
in  the  Art  Section,  some  of  which  are  perhaps  of 
equal  interest  with  the  leading  papers.  Tlie 
arrangement  of  the  sequence  of  papers  has  been 
made  so  as,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  the  sub- 
jects  m groups  which  have  an  aflinity  with  one 
another.  Thus,  the  paper  on  street  architecture 
It  18  intended  should  be  followed  on  the  same 
day  by  one  on  some  neglected  principles  of 
decoration,  by  Mr.  Skipwith,  of  Cheltenham, 
ihat  on  musical  education  will  be  followed  by 
one  on^  the  subject;  of  the  improvement  of 
dramatic  art  in  this  country,  partly  by  the 
establishment  of  a national  theatre  in  this 
country  as  m France;  a communication  on  the 
subject  will  be  read  by  the  comluctor  of  this 
journal,  who,  as  a good  many  of  its  readers  are 
aware,  has  long  felt  a special  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  who  will  be  able  to  bring  forward 
very  valuable  and  interesting  letters  in  regard 
to  it  from  two  of  the  most  eminent  actors 
of  the  day.  Professor  Armstrong  follows  with 
a paper  on  the  same  question.  The  paper  on 
question  3 will  be  appropriately  followed  by 
one  from  Colonel  Blair,  of  Cheltenham,  em- 
bodying, we  believe,  something  like  a practical 
application  of  the  subject  to  Cheltenham.  Au 
important  contribution  is  promised  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Rathbone,  of  Liverpool,  who  was,  in  fact,  the 
founder  of  the  Art  Section,  aud  who  intends  to 
bring  forward  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the  un- 
draped figure  iu  modern  art,  mainly  with  the 
view  of  correcting  misunderstandings  and  mis- 
apprehensions  in  regard  to  it,  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  arc  prevalent  enough  among  the 
English  pnblic  of  all  classes, — at  any  rate,  out  of 
London.  The  question  is,  in  fact,  mainly  one  of 
more  or  less  education  in  regard  to  the  aims  and 
the  technique  of  the  art  of  painting.  Mr. 
Rathbone,  as  being  largely  concerned  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Liverpool  picture  exhibi- 
tions, has  already  been  in  hot  water  with  the 
“ Philistines  ” of  that  town  about  a picture  of 
Mr.  Tadema’s,  as  we  mentioned  in  a previous 
number,  and  does  not  seem  inclined  to  sit  down 
quietly  under  their  teaching.  His  effort  is  a 
laudable  one,  and  may  do  good,  though  we  fear 
he  will  hardly  find  a very  largely  sympathetic 
audience.  Other  papers  will  be  contributed  by 
Dr.  Phene,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  M'Cartliy  (on  Sculp, 
ture),  and  by  Mr.  Watherston  on  Jewelry  Art. 

It  is  gratifying  thus  to  see  that  the  idea  of 
an  Art  Section  does  not  seem  to  be  found  un- 
practical, or  to  be  likely  to  fall  to  the  ground^ 
and,  in  fact,  the  numW  and  variety  of  the 
papers  promised  this  year  are  considerably  in 
advance  of  those  of  last  year  at  Aberdeen  in  the 
same  section.  The  local  committee  seems  to 
have  made  every  effort  for  the  convenience  of 
the  visitors,  judging  from  their  circular  giving 
information  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  Chel- 
tenham; and  we  think  everything  promises  a 
week  both  of  j^leasure  and  profit. 


The  Liverpool  Landing  Stage.  — The 
dispute  between  the  Gas  Company  and  the 
Dock  Board,  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
former  towards  the  cost  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Landing-stage,  has  been  amicably  settled, 
aud  arbitration,  which  was  to  have  commenced 
on  Monday  last,  is  dispensed  with.  The  Gas 
Company  had  made  an  offer  to  pay  17,5001.,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  they  bad  already  paid 
(70,0001.),  and  this  offer  was  considered  on 
Monday  at  a special  meeting  of  the  Dock  Board 
when  it  was  resolved  to  accept  it  by  eleven  votes 
to  eight.  The  arbitration,  the  JDaily  Post  under- 
stands, was  to  have  gone  on  the  basis  of  a 
claim  made  by  the  Dock  Board  for  a total  pay- 
ment  of  130,0001.,  or  GO.OOOL  more  than  the 
Gas  Company  contended  they  were  entitled  to 
pay  under  the  agreement  come  to  when  the  case 
was  before  the  court,  when  the  verdict  was 
given  for  the  Dock  Board. 
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THE  BASTIAT  MONUMENT,  MUGEON, 
FRANCE. 

We  illustrate  a monument  which  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Frederic  Bastiat,  the 
well-known  French  Free-trader,  in  the  little 
town  of  Mugron,  Departement  des  Landes. 

The  town  of  Mugron,  which  has  thus  honoured 
an  eminent  economist,  was  not  his  birth-place. 
Freileric  Bastiat  was  born  at  Bayonne,  on  June 
liUth,  1801,  where  he  continued  to  live  until  he 
was  nine  years  of  age.  Having  the  misfortune 
of  losing  both  father  and  mother,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  house  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, who  was  the  owner  of  some  property  in 
the  town  of  Mugron.  In  1825,  through  the 
death  of  bis  grandfather,  he  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  about  200  hectares  of  land,  and  it  was 
on  this  estate  that  he  continued  to  live  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  life.  In  1831  ho  was  made 
Juge  de  Paix  of  his  canton;  in  1832,  Conseiller 
Genural ; and  in  1848,  his  co-citizens  sent  him 
to  represent  them  in  the  Corps  Legislatif.  He 
sat  for  some  time,  but  his  health  failing,  he 
proceeded  to  Italy  in  hopes  of  improving  it,  and 
died  at  Home,  December  2-ltb,  1850. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  pass  in  review  the 
numerous  works  of  Frederic  Bastiat.  Placed  in 
the  oountiog-hoase  of  an  uncle  at  Bayonne,  he 
applied  himself  sedulously  to  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  trade ; and  having  to  visit  Spain 
and  Portugal  on  business  in  1840,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  com- 
mercial regulations  of  the  two  countries.  He 
was  throughout  his  life  an  advocate  of  Free-trade, 
and  he  gave  early  expression  to  his  views  on 


this  important  subject.  In  1834,  he  published 
bis  “ Reflexions  sur  les  Petitions  de  Bordeaux, 
le  Havre,  et  Lyon”  ; in  ISld,  “Le  Fisc  et  le 
Yigne”;  in  1843,  “Memoire  sur  la  Question 
vinicole”;  in  1814,  “Memoire  sur  la  Reparti- 
tion  de  I’lmpdt  fonder  dans  le  Departement  des 
Landes.”  In  the  same  year  appeared  in  the 
Journal  des  £c07iontistes  the  article  “Do  Tin- 
fluence  des  Tarifs  auglais  et  fran9ai8  sur 
I’Avenir  des  deux  Peuples,”  in  which  he  first 
openly  avowed  himself  the  adversary  of  the 
principle  of  protection  to  trade, — a principle  at 
that  time  universally  acted  upon  in  France,  and 
almost  universally  recognised  as  just  and  ex- 
pedient. This  latter  work  established  Bastiat’ s 
reputation.  He  soon  gained  adherents,  and 
time  and  truth,  with  the  example  of  England, 
carried  his  principles  forward,  till  they  were 
acknowledged  and  finally  adopted  and  extended 
by  the  Government  of  France.  In  1845,  after 
a visit  to  England,  where  he  had  made  the 
, acquaintance  of  Mr.  Cobden,  he  translated,  under 
the  following  title,  many  of  the  addresses  of  the 
Free-traders,  prefacing  them  by  an  introduction : 
“ Cobden  and  the  League ; or,  the  English 
Agitation  for  the  Freedom  of  Exchange.”  In  this 
he  adduced  all  the  inconveniences  of  a pro- 
hibitive system.  He  became  secretary  of  a 
society  in  Paris  for  promoting  the  freedom  of 
trade,  and  editor  of  a journal  devoted  to  the 
same  cause. 


Biarritz. — The  new  Anglican  Church  of 
St.  Andrew,  Biarritz,  was  consecrated  on  the 
12th  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 


IN  PARIS  THIS  WEEK. 

A STROLL  through  the  Workmen’s  Exhibition, 
near  the  Port  Rapp,  just  outside  the  Great 
Exhibition  itself,  is  interesting  ; but,  as  remarked 
in  your  leader  of  the  6th  inst.,  is  also  a trifle 
disappointing.  Our  own  Working  Men’s  Exhi- 
bitions, at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and 
at  various  places  in  the  provinces,  altogether 
eclipse  this  display  made  by  their  brethren 
across  the  water.  A number  of  good  things 
are  certainly  shown,  but,  as  a rule,  they  are  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, one  would  expect  to  find  brought 
together.  Happening  to  have  the  copy  of  the 
Builder  in  question  in  my  pocket,  I begged  its 
acceptance  upon  the  manager,  and  have  pleasure 
in  testifying  to  the  great  gratification  shown 
by  him  and  a number  of  French  workmen  at 
finding  their  efforts  noticed  so  kindly  by  this 
publication. 

Delightful  is  a stroll  through  the  picture  gal- 
leries of  the  Exhibition,  but  still  more  pleasaul 
and  instructive  is  a saunter  amongst  the  archi- 
tectural galleries  of  Europe.  The  difference  in 
style  in  getting  up  elevations  and  perspectives, — 
ay,  and  plans,  ^too, — by  the  architects  of 
various  nations  is  very  pronounced.  In  this  I 
feel  anything  but  sure  that  our  own  profession 
stands  out  very  prominently.  There  is  do 
building  I know  in  Europe  so  magnificent,  in  7iiy 
mind,  as  the  tower  facade  of  the  new  Man- 
chester Town-ball ; yet  the  large  drawing  Mr. 
Waterhouse  shows  of  it,  rather  than  intensifying 
its  nobility,  looks  brown  and  smudgy  ; whilst 
pen-and-ink  sketches,  such  as  Messrs.  Ernest 
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George  and  Peto’s  Rouadon,  or  Mr.  Herbert 
Carpenter’s  interior  of  Lancing  College  Chapel 
even,  look  flat  and  cold,  and  unattractive, 
as  compared  with  the  productions  of  many 
jforeign  architects.  I have  often  wondered 
;,why  the  architectural  court  at  the  Royal 
Academy  is  always  so  empty,  even  when  a 
“ crush”  is  on  in  the  adjacent  rooms,  whilst  the 
compartments  of  an  architectural  exhibition  I 
visited  some  time  ago  at  Amsterdam  were 
thronged  all  the  time  I was  there  with  an 

(admiring  crowd  of  Dutchmen.  The  educated 
classes  in  England,  certainly,  have  sympathy 
with  architecture, — the  large  sums  spent  thereon 
annually  prove  that, — but  somehow  the  drawings 
do  not  appeal  attractively  to  the  eye.  I suppose 
Btho  difference  between  an  architectural  drawing 
iand  a pretty  painting  is  just  that  which  exists 
between  a tall,  noble,  finely-chiselled,  self-con. 
tained,  and  well-read  woman,  and  a dimple- 
chinned,  bright-eyed,  and  laughing  girl,  with 
nothing  in  her,  but  attracting  everybody  to 
her  as  surely  as  her  companion,  whilst  com- 
manding respect  may  be,  repels.  Another  ar- 
chitectural treat  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Trocadcro, 
where  at  the  two  ends  of  one  of  the  main  cor- 
ridors may  be  found  an  exhaustive  series  of 
352  photographs,  16  in.  by  11  in.,  giving  illustra- 
tions of  as  many  restorations  of  churches  and 
historical  buildings.  Some  are  internal  and 
some  external  views  ; there  are  buildings  com- 
plete, and  others  with  scaffolding  up  and  in 
course  of  renovation ; but  each  is  alike  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  All  round  the  circular 
corridor  running  within  the  open  arcading  on 
the  exterior  of  the  garden  side  of  the  Trocadero, 
is  an  immense  collection  of  drawings,  show- 
ing what  France  can  do  in  architecture, — reli- 
gious, military,  civil,  and  domestic.  The  draw- 
ings  relative  to  the  former  predominate,  and 
the  whole  are  stretched  in  frames,  averaging 
4 ft.  by  3 ft.  6 in.  To  my  mind  they  go  far  to 
prove  that  the  French  architect  stands  very  high 
amongst  his  compeers  of  the  world. 

The  places  of  convenience  are  not  too  nume- 
rous by  half  in  the  Exhibition  grounds,  and  are 
conspicuous  by  their  entire  absence  within  the 
building  itself.  The  uniform  charge  of  2id.  for 
the  use  of  one  is  also  undoubtedly  excessive, 
and  falls  heavily  upon  those  whose  duties  keep 
them  continually  in  the  Exposition. 

I could  tell  a curious  story  as  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  circulars, — bow  they  are  appropriated  to 
purposes  never  contemplated  by  the  exhibitors 
to  whose  goods  they  refer. 

Great  uncertainty  seems  to  exist,  even 
amongst  the  best  informed  officials,  as  to  when 
the  Exhibition  will  be  closed,  but  it  is  pretty 
tolerably  sure  that  it  will  not  be  kept  open  more 
than  a fortnight  after  the  time  first  stated,  i.e., 
the  end  of  the  month. 

The  original  cartoon  for  the  Diploma  of  Award 
I is  exhibited  in  the  main  pavilion,  and  is  pleasing. 
It  is  3 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.,  but  the  engraving  there- 

ifrom  which  will  be  given  to  successful  ex- 
hibitors runs  smaller,  being  (the  engraved 
apart)  1 ft.  8 in.  by  1 ft.  5 in.  It  is  somewhat 
eimilnr  to  others  of  its  class,  but  infinitely  more 
artistic  than  is  the  Philadelphian  one.  On  the 
1 top  is  a good  figure  of  France  sitting  with  her 
lleft  arm  thrown  familiarly  over  the  shoulder  of 
( Peace,  who  carries  in  her  hand  a spray  of  olives. 
1 France  has  unbuckled  her  sword  from  her  waist, 
i|  and  lays  it  carelessly  but  handily  upon  her 
1^  knees.  With  her  right  hand  she  grasps  cor- 
1 dially  the  extended  palm  of  Industry,  in  the 
» garb  of  a workman,  who  is  presented  to  her  by 
1 a Cupid  with  a torch.  In  Industry’s  left  hand 
I are  a hammer,  pincers,  &c.  The  supporting 
I pilasters  on  each  side  are  decorated  on  their 
i panels  with  olive  trees,  and  ribbons  bearing 
• upon  them  names  dedicated  to  Industry  and  the 
'i  Fine  Arts.  At  the  foot  of  the  pilasters  lean 
I nude  youths, — not  too  well  drawn  perhaps, — the 
'I  one  carrying  a palm,  whilst  he  looks  up  to 
1 France,  the  other  holding  a plan  of  the  Exhibi- 
;.tion  and  a Mercury’s  wand.  At  the  base,  is 
It  massed  a group  of  agricultural  implements  and 
■ foliage,  whilst  as  a centre  thereto  upon  a plain 
./panel  resting  in  a triangle  occurs  the  mono- 
gram (Republic  of  France).  The  subject 
is  described  in  French: — “La  France  appuyde 
■.  sur  la  Paix  protege  le  Travail."  The  design  is 
from  the  pencil  of  Paul  Baudry. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  bit  of  woodwork  in 
/ the  whole  Exhibition  is  to  be  found  in  the  French 
I court,  and  is  shown  by  Gneret  Frores,  216,  Rue 
I Lafayette,  Paris.  It  is  a cabinet  and  secretaire 
in  boxwood  j and  for  design,  general  good  work- 
manship,  and  for  exquisite  delicacy  and  carving, 

• is  simply  superb.  Messrs.  A.  Beurdeley  Fils,  of 


21,  Rue  Dantoncourt,  also  exhibit  wonderfully 
fine  work  in  the  same  material.  A small  side- 
table  contains  a wealth  of  the  most  marvellously 
carved  detail, — too  fine,  perhaps,  for  ntility,  but 
so  lovely  withal  that  I found  myself  upon  my 
knees  before  it  in  unconscious  admiration  ere  I 
realised  my  position.  A very  large  panel  by 
the  same  firm,  in  lime-tree,  is  also  a beautiful 
specimen  of  carving.  Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham, 
who  have  carried  off  the  grand  prize,  show  a 
glorious  ebony  and  ivory  cabinet,  as  well  as 
several  other  inlaid  ones,  so  perfectly  made  that 
the  attendant  facetiously  offers  a large  magni- 
fying  glass,  and  defies,  even  with  that  artificial 
means,  the  discovery  of  a joint  or  a flaw  in  the 
inlaid  woods.  Every  visitor  to  Paris  has 
probably  been  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Pavilion, 
and  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  art  that  per- 
vades that  building.  The  walnut-skirted  dining- 
room; the  Adams  furniture  in  the  boudoir,  with 
all  the  exquisite  little  boxwood  figures  upon 
ebony  panels, — delicate  as  the  finest  of  cameos, — 
the  Japanese-room,  and,  indeed,  everything  that 
Mr.  Collmann,  the  courteous  attendant  in  charge, 
points  out,  are  all  as  excellent  as  they  can  be. 
The  furniture  in  Messrs.  Collinson  & Lock’s  bouse 
is  all  good,  and  although  immensely  less  ambi- 
tious than  that  of  Messrs.  Gillow,  is  pleasing; 
especially  so  the  oak  panelling  in  the  lower 
rooms,  and  the  quiet  pale-green  grey  Jacobean 
wood  mantelpiece  upstairs.  In  walnut  wood 
there  are  few  things  to  equal,  and  nothing  to  beat, 
the  work  shown  by  L.  Frullini,  of  Florence. 
His  walnut  cabinet  exhibits  great  power  in  the 
way  of  carving, — his  foliage  and  birds  being 
most  artistic.  Equally  good  are  two  long  panels 
shown  by  him,  and  which,  I am  glad  to  see,  have 
been  purchased  by  the  authorities  at  South 
Kensington  Museum.  They  will  long  remain  a 
lesson  to  our  own  wood-carvers,  and  it  will  be 
an  honour  to  shake  the  hand  of  our  countryman 
who  can  beat  them. 

The  ascent  of  the  towers  of  the  Trocadero  is 
very  easily  made  by  the  hydraulic  lifts.  These 
glide  up  and  down  without  the  least  perceptible 
motion,  and  make  the  ascent  and  descent  in 
about  two  minutes.  The  lifts  hold  about  thirty 
people,  and  a franc  is  charged  for  the  trip  and 
return.  The  height  of  the  towers  is  about  300  ft. 
These  lifts  are  forced  up  by  a long  cylinder, 
some  2 ft.  in  diameter.  As  this  immense  iron 
rod  must  necessarily  sink  down  its  own  depth 
into  the  earth  when  the  lift  is  level  with  the 
floor,  some  idea  of  the  costliness  of  the  founda- 
tions may  readily  be  formed.  Upon  the  top  of 
the  towers  are  some  polished  marble  columns. 
I notice  that  although  they  have  only  been  in 
situ  about  six  months,  the  polish  has  already  left 
the  surface  of  the  marble.  This  applies  every, 
where  else  where  marble  is  used  externally  in 
Paris,  and  goes  to  prove  that  atmospheric  influ- 
ences  in  France  have  the  same  effect  upon 
polished  marble  as  they  have  at  home.  Some 
huge  blocks  of  marble  are  shown  in  various  parts 
of  the  Exhibition.  In  an  Italian  court  in  the 
grounds  there  is  a block  of  dove-coloured  marble, 
14  ft.  by  3 ft.  9 in.  by  2 ft.  3 in.,  and  one  of  white 
statuary,  14  ft.  by  3 ft.  6 in.  by  5 ft.  These  are 
Serravezza  marbles.  Algiers  shows  a block  of 
white  veined  marble  11  ft.  by  2 ft.  by  3 ft.,  and 
a fine  monolith,  17  ft.  by  4 ft.  by  3 ft.  6 in.,  is 
exhibited  by  Dussert,  of  Bagnores  de  Bigorre, 
Hautes  Pyrenees. 

“ Mao,  know  thyself,” — one  is  apt  to  say  upon 
going  into  the  Italian  Court,  and  looking  at  Mr. 
J.  De  Nittis’s  series  of  pictures  of  London. 
Coming  straight,  I suppose,  from  the  blue  skies 
of  his  native  country,  he  found  London  under  a 
cloud, — ^like  himself,  perhaps  ! — and  he  has  im- 
mortalised  his  impressions  by  painting  the 
metropolis  just  as  if  it  were 

“ Down  in  a coal-iaine,  underneath  the  ground.” 

The  production  called  “Canon  Bridge”  (he 
means  Cannon-street  Bridge)  is  an  awful  para- 
dox  ; and  the  others  are  almost  as  bad.  In  his 
view  of  the  Mansion  House  Corner  he  has  un. 
wittingly  introduced  the  same  old  gentleman 
with  wlute  whiskers  in  two  several  prominent 
places  in  the  crowd.  The  kindest  view  of  all  is 
of  some  ladies  in  a boat,  and  is  labelled  “ Green 
Park.”  The  surroundings,  however,  prove  that 
De  Nittis  is  again  in  error,  and  that  he  should 
have  described  it  as  “ St.  James’s  Park.”  Before 
the  next  Exhibition  comes  on,  if  it  ever  does 
come,  I should  like  this  gifted  artist  to  visit 
Sheffield,  and  try  his  hand  at  a landscape  (!) 
from  the  Victoria  Station  point  of  view.  It  is 
as  well  sometimes,  as  Burns  wrote  long  ago, — ■ 
**  To  see  ourselves  as  otters  see  us.” 

Harry  Hems. 


THE  WORK  OP  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD 
FOR  LONDON. 

Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman  of  the  School 
Board  for  London,  in  the  address  which  ho 
delivered  to  the  members  the  other  day,  on  the 
occasion  of  resuming  business  after  the  usual 
autumnal  recess,  touched  upon  some  matters 
which  will  be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

As  to  school  accommodation,  he  said  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Board  has  under  its 
control  278  schools,  with  704  departments ; of 
these,  187  are  permanent  schools,  43  are  held  in 
temporary  buildings,  and  48  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board.  These  schools  give  accom- 
modation for  192,000  children.  This  is  an  in- 
crease  since  this  time  last  year  of  36  schools, 
112  departments,  and  29,092  places.  When  the 
Board  have  completed  works  now  in  progress, 
it  will  have  provided  school-places  for  240,000 
children.  Including  those  provided  by  voluntary 
schools,  London  has  now  203,132  efficient  school- 
places  more  than  it  had  seven  years  ago,  the 
increase  being  77'4  per  cent. 

While  in  forty-six  cases  during  the  past 
twelve  months  the  Board  has  had  to  enlarge 
schools,  “ in  no  instance,”  says  Sir  Charles, 
“ has  the  migration  of  the  people  left  us  with 
excessive  accommodation, — a fact  that  speaks 
well  for  the  care  with  which  sites  have  been 
selected,  and  the  moderation  with  which  re- 
quirements have  been  estimated.  The  cost  of 
sites  has  of  course  depended  on  whether  they 
were  purchased  in  advance  of  general  building, 
or  whether  the  ground  had  to  be  cleared  of 
houses.  Sites  and  buildings  together  have 
averaged  15/.  4s.  per  child, — a cost  which  the 
Education  Department  recently  informed  one  of 
the  London  vestries  it  could  not  regard  as  e.x- 
cessive.  The  buildings  are  well  adapted  for  their 
purpose,  although,  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
constructed  in  several  stories.  One  of  H.M.’s 
Inspectors  says : — 

*I  did  not  realise  how  defective  the  lighting  of  many 
voluntary  schools  was,  until  I came  to  compare  them  willi 
the  airy,  brightly-lighted  chambers  of  the  Board  schools. 
This  has  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  light  in  several 
voluntary  schools.’ " 

As  to  the  importance  of  “ Domestic  Economy  ” 
as  a “ specific  subject,”  Sir  Charles  says, — 
“ Few  will  grudge  agirl  some  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  which  is  simply  ‘ food  and  its  prepara- 
tions,’ of  the  warming,  cleaning,  and  ventilating 
of  a dwelling,  or  of  the  rules  of  health  and  of 
the  management  of  a sick  room,  cottage  income, 
expenditure,  and  savings.  The  Board  encourages 
this  subject,  and  hopes  thereby  to  check  those 
habits  of  waste  which  so  often  impoverish  the 
family  of  the  artisan.  The  same  aim  has  led  us 
to  give  instruction  in  cookery  to  onr  mistresses 
and  senior  girls.  Under  the  scheme  recently 
adopted  by  the  Board,  the  girls  in  schools  where 
domestic  economy  is  taken,  will  receive  their 
preparatory  lessons  from  their  own  teachers, 
taking  a subsequent  course  in  practical  cookery 
at  centres  in  kitchens  fitted  with  the  ordinary 
appliances  of  a working-man’s  home.” 

Incidentally,  allusion  is  made  to  the  good 
work  which  has  been  done  bytheLondonSchools’ 
Swimming  Club.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
Board  to  contribute  to  its  funds,  but,  says  Sir 
Charles  Reed,  “ we  reap  great  advantage  from 
its  activity  in  securing  in  our  public  parks  and 
baths  places  where  swimming  can  be  taught. 
Attention  having  been  recently  called  to  the 
great  importance  of  this  art,  it  may  be  of  inte- 
rest to  state  that  this  club  has,  without  a penny 
of  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  taught  7,577  children 
and  teachers  how  to  swim,  and  that  this  season 
there  were  enrolled  1,600  children,  105  being 
girls,  and  120  female  teachers.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  suggestion  that  we  should  erect 
swimming-baths  in  connexion  with  our  largest 
schools  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  line  of 
our  duty;  but  it  maybe  hoped  that  some  en- 
couragement  may  be  given  by  Government  to 
this  branch  of  physical  training.” 

The  interest  taken  by  the  Board  in  its  scholars 
is  further  shown  by  instruction  being  given  by 
approved  lecturers  as  to  the  advantages  of  tem- 
perance and  thrift.  “Though  we  have  esta- 
blished no  savings-bank  of  our  own,  we  have 
given  facility  for  the  deposit  of  money  with  the 
National  Penny  Savings  Bank  ; and  taking  forty 
schools  in  various  parts  of  London,  the  number 
of  depositors  in  1877  was  9,601 ; the  amount 
deposited  3,1121.  Is.  lOd.  It  has  been  the  work 
of  a committee  during  the  past  year  to  select, 
with  great  care,  books  for  the  libraries  which 
are  now  connected  with  every  school.  These 
are  different  in  each  case,  and  are  passed  on 
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every  six  months  from  school  to  school  and 
centre  to  centre  through  our  ten  districts,  so 
that  a constant  and  fresh  supply  of  healthy 
reading  is  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  elder 
children.” 


MFSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  invention  of 
Professor  Gambale,  of  Florence,  introduced  by 
us  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  with  a view  of 
improving  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  music, 
is  being  examined  by  the  Principal  of  the 
Normal  College  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Norwood. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  movable  types  of 
Professor  Gambale’s  writing-desk  are  the  well- 
known  ones  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  figures 
used  in  arithmetic.  With  it,  a master  possess- 
ing sight  can  with  the  greatest  facility  teach 
the  blind  not  only  to  read,  write,  calculate  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  but  also  music  from  the 
first  elementary  principles  up  to  a complete 
knowledge  of  harmony  and  counterpoint  in 
eight  parts. 

The  Blind  thus  taught  can  by  themselves, 
with  this  desk,  set  up  the  types,  print  either 
prose,  arithmetical  propositions,  music  however 
difficnlt  or  complicated,  and  from  what  is  written 
any  number  of  copies  in  relief  can  be  printed, 
equally  legible  by  the  blind  as  those  possessing 
sight,  and  also  readable  in  all  countxdes.  We 
have  seen  thirty-two  bars  of  the  chromatic 
fantasia  of  Bach  printed  by  this  system  for 
the  blind  on  a sheet  of  paper,  35  centimetres 
by  25  centimHres ; a proof  that  it  is  not 
voluminous. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  CONCERTS. 

So  many  of  our  readers  are  musical  that  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  winter  series  of  Saturday  afternoon 
concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  has  just  com- 
menced for  the  present  season.  These  concerts, 
which  are  of  the  very  highest  class  in  regard 
to  selection  and  execution,  have  perhaps  given 
more  and  wider  fame  to  the  Sydenham  esta- 
blishment than  anything  else  that  has  been 
done  there,  and  are  recognised  all  over  the 
Continent  as  the  most  important  medium  for  the 
introduction  of  new  instrumental  works  to  the 
English  public.  We  may  be  allowed,  perhaps, 
to  regret  that  the  place  of  performance  is  not 
more  practically  suitable.  The  materials  of 
which  the  building  is  composed  render  the 
Crystal  Palace  concert-room  bad  for  eftect ; the 
glass  and  iron  are  not  resonant,  and  impart  a jar 
and  harshness  to  the  tones  of  the  brass  instru- 
ments especially,  and  the  ventilation  of  the 
room  is  very  bad,  almost  culpably  so.  As  the 
building  was  not  originally  constructed  for 
music  the  first  defect  is  inevitable,  and  no  one’s 
fault,  but  something  might  be  done  to  improve 
the  ventilation.  It  is  one  proof  of  the  high 
interest  of  the  performances,  that  these  draw- 
backs seem,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  have 
no  influence  in  diminishing  the  numbers  or 
enthusiasm  of  the  audiences ; but  they  are 
serious  drawbacks,  nevertheless. 


Town  Spoiling  Country.— Professor  Colvin 
distributed  the  prizes  to  the  successful  students 
of  the  Brighton  School  of  Art  on  the  11th  inst., 
and  afterwards  delivered  an  address  on  “Art 
Culture,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked 
that : — 

“ Another  matter  which  was  of  sovereign  importance  in 
a great  and  growing  centre  of  population  was  the  formidable 
fact  that,  as  our  population  grew,  as  our  centres  extended, 
a positive  amount  of  beauty  was  removed  ofi'  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  a positive  amount  of  ugliness,  disorder,  of 
mean  irregularity  of  building,  mixing  np  desecrated  country 
with  uninhabitablo  town,  took  place,  and  scathed  and 
devastated  the  land.  Let  them  go  into  any  suburb,  into 
any  place  where  the  fingers  of  some  great  town  are  crawl- 
ing and  clawing  out  without  regularity,  without  order, 
without  any  real  sense  of  fitness  Ijetween  the  houses  and 
the  country  in  which  they  are  being  built,  and  see  if  it 
were  not  so.  Old  bits  of  lane  and  country-side,  old 
sweet,  peaceful  hollows,  in  which  the  houses  were 
full  of  the  charm  of  sober  picturesqueness  and  quiet, 
suddenly,  in  a mouth,  in  a night  almost,  got  trans- 
formed and  defaced  with  these  villainous  new 
structures.  He  was  not  complaining  nf  the  fact  that 
people  wished  to  live  in  the  country,  hut  he  was  com- 
plaining  that  when  they  did  go  the  houses  in  which  they 
went  to  live  made  of  that  country  an  eyesore  and  an 
abomination.  There  was  no  necessity  that  these  things 
should  be  so.  He  believed  that  a little  more  susceptibility 
on  the  part  of  those  who  cared  to  live  in  such  houses— a 
little  more  sense  of  what  was  vulgar  and  absurd  in  the 
disposition  of  windows  and  would-be  ornaments,  in  the  pre- 
tence of  a richness  which  was  the  reality  of  meanness — a 
little  finer  instinct  of  that  kind  would  soon  modify  those 
difBciBties,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  the  extension  of 
dwelling-places  into  country-sides  should  make  those 
country-sides  abominable.” 


EXPERIMENTAL  BUILDING : ARCACHON 
VILLA,  NEAR  LEEDS. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  any  departure  from 
ordinary  models  in  bouse-building  is  attempted 
that  we  willingly  illustrate  a recent  erection  at 
Moor  Allerton,  wherein  have  been  introduced 
several  novelties.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  John 
Smith,  built  the  house  specially  to  test  “a  self- 
regulating  double-current  system  of  ventilation,” 
and  bis  suggestions  in  other  respects  were  carried 
out  by  his  architect,  Mr.  Walsh.  We  allow  Mr. 
Smith  to  tell  his  own  tale. 

The  special  objects  for  which  Arcachon  Villa 
was  designed  are, — 

1.  To  introduce  a more  pleasing  and  pictu- 
resque style  of  country-house  or  villa  within 
reach  of  the  moans  of  merchants  and  gentlemen. 

2.  To  construct  it  on  the  most  approved 
system  with  respect  to  sanitary  arrangements, 
ventilation,  and  water-supply  5 and 

3.  To  economise  labour,  fuel,  and  water,  and 
to  prevent  waste. 

One  of  the  ideas  adopted  by  the  proprietor  is 
that  chimney-shafts  should  always  be  in  the 
centre  of  a house.  Those  form  a triangle, 
round  which  the  rooms  are  built.  It  prevents 
di'aughts,  makes  a warm  house,  with  even 
temperature. 

Another  idea  is  the  use  of  the  oarth-closet, 
thus  formed  : — A kind  of  pit  is  made,  which  is 
well  cemented  (with  no  drain  from  it),  over 
which  is  fixed  the  closet,  with  cinder  or  earth 
sifter  at  the  side,  roofed  and  well  ventilated.  A 
door  at  the  back  allows  the  refuse  to  be  filled 
readily  into  a cart.  The  practical  results  are, — 
no  nuisance,  always  dry,  and  good  tillage. 

The  ventilation  is  obtained  by  means  of  Mr. 
John  Smith’s  new  patent  double-current  system 
of  ventilation.  The  fresh  aii*  is  admitted  at 
the  ceiling ; the  vitiated  air  escapes  also  at  the 
ceiling.  In  practice  it  is  found  the  fresh  air 
comes  in  in  such  proportion  as  the  vitiated  air 
escapes. 

The  fresh  air  being  made  to  ascend  (contrary 
to  the  usual  methods)  prevents  draughts. 


The  kitchen  is  specially  designed,  so  that  a 
lady  can  superintend  her  own  cutsme.  It  is  large, 
well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated  5 floors,  tiled  red 
and  buff,  with  upper  pantry ; a scullery  on  one 
side,  well  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  A 
spring  water-indicator  shows  the  exact  depth  of 
water  in  all  the  cisterns  at  a glance.  An  electric 
bell  attached  to  a float  gives  twenty-four  hours’ 
notice  before  any  accident  could  happen  to  the 
hot-water  boiler.  A double  passport  communi- 
cates with  the  dining-room,  and  a coal  cooking, 
range,  gas-stove,  and  French  charcoal  stoves  are 
fitted  up,  so  that  if  a dinner  is  required  for  only 
one  person  or  for  sixty,  it  can  be  cooked  without 
inconvenience  or  waste. 

All  the  joists  are  put  into  cast-iron  pockets, 
instead  of  mortise  and  tenon,  to  retain  the 
strength  of  the  floors.  Every  room  is  ventilated. 

The  upper  rooms  lead  on  to  three  balconies, 
formed  of  iron  girders  and  concrete  (5  ft.  wide). 
These  command  extensive  views. 

The  roof  overhangs  from  4 ft.  to  6 ft. ; and 
one  peculiarity  of  its  construction  is  that  it  is 
intersected  or  cut  across  at  two-thirds  from  the 
ridge,  in  order  to  catch  the  water  for  storage 
at  the  top  of  the  building.  The  cisterns  are 
I roofed  over,  and  detached  from  the  house,  well 


ventilated,  easily  cleaned  out,  and  connected 
with  an  extra  supply  cistern,  so  avoiding  that 
nuisance  of  country  houses, — continual  pumping 
to  fill  the  cisterns.  One  point  in  the  economy 
of  water  is  the  construction  of  a bath  boiler 
and  hot  box  (Walsh’s  patent),  which  allows  the 
occupant  to  draw  water  at  nearly  boiling-point 
in  the  bath-room,  and  then  pnmp  up  cold  rain- 
water from  the  storage  cistern,  thus  saving  two* 
thirds  of  the  water  in  the  cisterns  above  from 
being  wasted.  All  the  rest  of  the  raiawates' 
enters  into  and  passes  through  a strong  vaulted 
chamber  in  the  basement,  well  cemented  and’ 
ventilated,  which  keeps  water  perfectly  fresh  and 
sweet.  It  is  shut  off  from  the  house,  so  that  no 
evaporation  can  take  place. 

From  whichever  side  this  villa  is  approached 
it  gives  a pleasing  impression,  especially  so  -when 
passing  by  Roundhay  Park,  the  property  of  the 
Leeds  Corporation.  The  turret  on  the  summit; 
is  provided  with  a lightning-conductor  and  an 
alarm-bell  communicating  -with  every  floor.  The 
cost  was  as  follows.  The  conservatory  and/ 
greenhouse  are  not  yet  erected : — 

Burnet  & Sons  (mason  and  brick  work)  £803  17  6 
Joiner’s  work  (exccutedby  proprietor)  650  0 0 
Ironwork,  balconies,  rirdera,  &c. 

(Cooper  & Dawson,  and  Tankard)  ...  97  0 0 

Slating  (Pycock  & Son)  123  5 0 

Plumbing  and  glazing  (ail  plate-glass).  160  10  0 
Hot -water  engineering  (Walsb&  Sons)  72  13  0 

Plastering  (Irants)  110  0 0 

Painting 39  0 0 

Marble  masonry  (Heaps  & Robinson).,  67  0 0 

Electric  bells IS  10  0 

Extras  not  included  in  anore,  as  grates  60  0 0 

£2,191  15  6 

Stables  and  lodge  are  built  to  accord  in 
character.  

REFERENCE  TO  PLANS. 

&round  Plait. 

1.  Dining-room.  1 5.  Pantry. 

2.  Drawing-room.  | 6.  Scullery. 

3.  Breaklast-room.  I 7.  Store-room. 

4.  Kitchen.  I 8.  Conservatory. 

Chanhtr  Flan. 

9,  10, 12,  14,  Bedrooms.  I 13.  Bath-room. 

11.  Dressing-room.  ' 15, 16.  Balconies. 


NEW  GREEK  CHURCH,  SAN  FRANCISCQM 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  materials  from  which  the  drawing  ^we  ; 
have  engraved  was  made  were  sent  to  us  from  i 
San  Francisco  many  months  ago,  with  a request  E 
that  we  would  make  known  what  was  doing  1 
there  architecturally,  by  publishing  a view.  It  1 
represents  a handsome  and  costly  building  of  its  t 
kind,  and  does  credit  to  its  designers,  Messrs.  i 
Hoehbofer  & Apponyi. 


Recreation,  Grounds  for  Sheffield. — At  ) 
a meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Town  Council  on  the  i 
9th  inst.  it  was  announced  that  the  Duke  of  < 
Norfolk  had  set  apart  three  pieces  of  land  as  c 
recreation  grounds  for  the  people  of  Sheffield.  < 
The  land  is  situated  at  ParWood  Springs,  ; 
Carlisle-street  East,  and  in  Beighton-lane  dis*  i 
tricts,  where  thousands  of  working  people  will  i 
be  able  to  use  these  open  spaces.  His  Grace  ( 
has  given  these  grounds,  which  are  upwards  of  1 
twenty-six  acres  in  extent,  to  the  corporation  on  : 
condition  that  they  be  preserved  as  recreation  c 
grounds  for  the  people  of  Sheffield  for  ever.  ; 
The  thanks  of  the  corporation  were  voted  to  his  1 
Grace  for  the  gift. 


• J 
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ON  SOME  HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS  OF 
THE  POTTERY  MANUFACTDEE* 
Among  the  hygienio  conditions  and  surround- 
ings of  Tarions  manufactures,  experience  and 
observation  have  convinced  me  that  we  must 
make  a distinction  between  those  inseparable 
from,  and  those  only  incidental  to,  the  manu- 
facturing processes  themselves,  and  that  for  the 
greater  number  of  occupations  and  operating 
more  energetically  as  factors  in  inducing  disease, 
the  latter  play  the  more  important  part.  This 
statement,  in  other  words,  amounts  to  this, — 
that  with  regard  to  the  multiform  occupations 
pursued  in  this  country,  the  nature  of  the  occu- 
pations is  undeservedly  blamed,  in  the  case  of 
the  majority  of  them,  for  the  ill  consequences  to 
the  health  of  those  engaged  in  them.  Now  I 
purpose  in  this  paper  to  deal  with  a manufacture 
in  which  the  essential  conditions  and  surround- 
ings are  really  fraught  with  danger  to  health; 
nevertheless,  I shall  be  able  to  show  that  the 
non-essential  or  accidental  surroundings  are 
accountable  for  very  much.  To  guard  myself 
against  misunderstanding,  however,  I need  re- 
mark that  the  line  between  essential  and  non- 
essential  conditions  of  manufacture  cannot,  in 
all  particulars,  be  distinctly  drawn ; and  that, 
in  more  or  fewer  of  them,  some  will  overlap 
others.  For  example,  take  the  case  of  dust, 
which  is  the  most  prolific  agent  in  inducing 
disease  among  potters,  we  may  fairly  regard  it 
as  inseparable  from  the  processes  of  the  trade, 
because  the  material  cannot  be  handled  in 
accordance  with  the  necessities  of  trade  without 
giving  off  fine  dust;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  dust  thrown  off  may  be  lessened  by 
care,  attention,  and  cleanliness,  and,  farther, 
may  be  dispersed  and  driven  away  by  efficient 
ventilation.  Still,  notwithstanding  this  inability 
to  accurately  separate  the  essential  from  the 
non-essential  conditions  of  manufacture,  I regard 
it  as  important  and  practically  most  valuable  to 
make  the  attempt ; and,  firstly,  let  me  briefly 
sketch  the  conditions  or  surroundings  of  the 
pottery  manufacture,  which  are  non-essential, 
accidental,  or  outside  the  calling,  but  yet  are 
answerable  for  more  or  less  sickness,  suffering, 
and  death  amongst  those  engaged  in  it.  Of  this 
whole  class  of  morbific  agencies  I may  predicate 
that  they  are  preveutible.  I do  not  assert  that 
practically  they  can  all  bo  removed  and  annihi- 
lated,  but  that  we  possess  known  remedies 
against  them  capable  of  being  more  or  less 
efficiently  applied. 

The  first  in  order  I shall  name  is  defective 
construction  of  workshops.  In  respect  of  this 
matter  the  manufacturers  in  the  Potteries  suffer, 
as  do  also  those  in  other  places,  whatsoever  be 
the  occupation  carried  on,  by  the  sins  of  their 
forefathers.  They  inherit  old  buildings  erected 
ere  sanitation  had  made  good  its  existence. 
Their  demolition  and  reconstruction  is  an  affair 
representing  capital  expended,  and  the  ten- 
dency is  to  “ make  them  do  ” until  better  days 
dawn,  or  progressive  dilapidation  enforces 
destruction.  Now,  a fairly  diligent  inspection 
of  the  buildings  used  for  the  making  of  china 
and  earthenware, — or,  to  use  the  comprehen- 
sive term  of  the  district,  of  the  banks, — will 
reveal  too  many  shops  or  workplaces  wretchedly 
built,  at  times  in  bad  repair,  with  wet  dirty 
floors,  damp  walla,  low  ceilings,  scarcely  high 
enough  for  a tall  man  to  stand  under,  full  of 
draughts,  yet  not  ventilated,  and  with  every 
trade  appliance  or  fitting  covered  with  a coating 
of  dust  of  variable  thickness.  If  these  be  the 
features  of  but  a few,  there  are  more  to  be 
found  which,  though  loss  unfit  as  places  of 
labour,  are  yet  far  from  being  what  they  ought 
to  be.  Defective  elevation  of  rooms,  and  in  its 
train  draughts  and  bad  ventilation,  are  far  too 
generally  found.  Another  common  structural 
defect  is  the  absence  of  a plaster  ceiling  in 
workshops  having  others  over  them,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  precipitation  of  dust  from  the 
upper  floor  to  that  beneath  it.  Another  prevail- 
ing structural  defect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unpaved  yards  and  in  the  absence  of  water- 
spouts and  drains  to  conduct  rain-water  away 
into  the  sewers.  The  consequence  is,  wretchedly 
sloppy  and  muddy  courts  and  approaches,  and 
concurrently  wet  feet  and  drabbled  dresses, 
and  the  accessories, — colds,  coughs,  and  rheu- 
matism. Again,  efficient  ventilation  is  a thing 
far  too  widely  neglected  in  pottery  workshops, 
particularly  when  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  prevalence  of  dust,  pervading  especially 
those  shops  in  which  the  clay  is  thrown,  moulded, 
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or  turned,  or  in  which  scouring  and  dipping  of 
the  ware  are  carried  on.  The  position,  the  size, 
and  the  construction  of  the  windows  as  to  the 
mode  of  opening  and  closing  them,  are  such  as 
make  ventilation  difficult,  or  even  almost  im- 
possible. Add  to  these  impediments  to  ventila- 
tion the  frequent  mode  of  warming  by  what 
are  called  pot-stoves,  which,  standing  about  the 
middle  of  the  rooms,  heat  and  unduly  dry  the 
air  around  them  by  their  highly-heated  or  even 
red-hot  iron  surface,  whilst  causing  at  the  same 
time  very  little  atmospheric  movement  upwards 
through  the  small  iron  chimney-fiue,  and  yet 
ever  and  anon  dispersing  into  the  apartment 
an  inconvenient  supply  of  smoke. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  condemn  these  pot-stoves 
as  insanitary  ; but,  for  my  part,  I am  almost 
equally  disposed  to  condemn  their  modem  inno- 
vators, the  hot-water  and  steam  pipes,  which 
have  found  their  way  into  several  recently- 
erected  factories.  For  this  system  of  warming, 
when  adopted,  as  too  frequently  happens,  with- 
out corresponding  arrangements  for  ventilating, 
is  but  a system  of  enervating  the  workpeople 
submitted  to  it,  and  provocative  of  evils  as  great, 
perhaps,  as  that  of  the  cold  it  is  used  to  guard 
, against.  Indeed,  I maintain  that  it  is  better  for 
a man  at  active  employment  to  do  without  arti- 
ficial warmth  from  a heating  apparatus  of  the 
sort  in  question.  The  mischief  to  contend  against 
is  the  separation  of  the  heating  from  the  ven- 
tilating process.  When  the  former  is  attained 
apart  from  the  latter,  or  the  latter  is  let  shift 
for  itself,  the  air  of  the  apartment  soon  becomes 
insuflei’able,  doors  and  windows  are  opened,  and 
draughts  and  colds  follow,  and  inflict  their  in- 
jurions  consequences  upon  people  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  them  by  reason  of  the  heated,  almost 
motionless,  air  previously  surrounding  them. 
So  far  as  concerns  the  pottery  hands,  it  must  be 
admitted  they  are  difficult  to  deal  with  in  this 
matter  of  ventilation.  They  have  a morbid 
dread  of  cold  air,  and  are,  unluckily,  in  large 
numbers  the  victims  of  chest  affections.  As  a 
consequence,  they  are  prone  to  stuff  up  venti- 
lators, to  cover  over  any  sort  of  apertures  by 
which  the  outer  air  is  to  bo  admitted  into  the 
room,  and  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  a warm, 
stagnant,  effete  air  laden  with  particles  of  dnst. 

That  man  would  be  a public  benefactor  who 
could  invent  a simple  plan  for  ventilating  and 
warming  the  workrooms  of  potters,  and  persuade 
them  at  the  same  time  to  give  it  a fair  trial. 
Overcrowding  of  shops  is  a further  insanitary 
condition  not  essential  to  any  process  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery.  According  to  my  ob- 
servation,  it  is  likewise  a widely-spread  one ; but 
I trust  that  the  better-defined  sanitary  require- 
ments of  the  new  Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
will  gradually  diminish  this  evil. 

In  the  manufacture  of  pottery  the  use  of 
machinery  has  heretofore  found  little  applica- 
tion. It  is  now  slowly  making  its  way ; but  for 
its  adoption  to  any  large  extent  it  will  bo  neces- 
sary to  replace  old  factories  by  new  ones,  the 
arrangement  and  relative  situation  of  the  shops 
of  most  old  factories  rendering  the  adaptation 
of  machinery  impracticable  or  else  too  costly. 
The  use  of  machinery  would  exert  a beneficial 
influence  upon  the  health  aspects  of  the  manu- 
facture. The  introduction  of  presses  for  pre- 
paring the  clay,  in  place  of  the  old  process  of 
evaporation  and  blunging  by  men  exposed  con- 
stantly  to  an  atmosphere  of  steam  and  to  the 
influx  of  cold  air  at  the  same  time  from  the 
half-enclosed  shed  in  which  the  work  was 
carried  on,  is  a movement  in  favour  of  the  health 
of  potters.  So,  again,  is  the  adoption  of  the 
pug-mill,  to  replace  in  great  measure,  or  wholly, 
the  process  of  wedging  the  clay.  I can  point  to 
other  examples,  in  the  use  of  steam  to  turn  the 
jiggers,  the  turners’  lathes,  and  the  thrower’s 
wheel  5 and  I could  well  wish  to  see  the  like 
mechanical  agency  more  widely  patronised ; for 
my  experience  as  an  infirmary  physician  has 
shown  me,  in  numerous  instances,  the  injurious 
results  to  health  of  girls  and  young  women  em- 
ployed in  lathe  and  wheel  turning. 

Not  actually  pertaining  to  machinery,  yet 
allied  to  it,  are  the  arrangements  now  pretty 
generally  used  in  substitution  of  the  old  “ hot 
closets,”  in  and  out  of  which  boys  were  kept  con- 
tinually  running,  with  great  detriment  to  health, 
from  the  excessive  heat  and  ever-recurrent  ex- 
posure to  chills.  These  improvements  in  machi- 
nery and  in  mechanical  appliances  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood.  I will  now  pass  to  another 
set  of  conditions  unfavourable  to  health,  for 
which  neither  the  manufacturing  processes  nor 
the  sti’uctnral  defects  of  the  factories  are  to 
blame.  I aUude  to  the  habits,  the  food,  and 


the  clothing  of  the  workpeople.  But  to 
sufficiently  discuss  these  matters  would  carry 
me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a paper  like  the 
present.  Let  mo  say,  in  brief,  that  there  is  very 
far  too  much  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks, 
irregularity  in  living,  indifference  and  careless- 
ness in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food, 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  pride  and  folly  in  dress. 
I do  not  say  these  defects  are  peculiar  to  potters. 
I fear  they  prevail  generally  among  factory  hands 
as  a class  j but  I fancy  they  are,  as  a whole, 
more  productive  of  disease  among  potters  than, 
among  many  other  artisans,  because  by  their 
association  with  concurrent  causes  of  sickness 
found  in  the  occupation  itself  their  power  to  do 
mischief  is  enhanced.  For  instance,  the  most 
fertile  source  of  disease  is  the  dust  of  potteries, 
and  the  morbid  resnltant  affections  of  the  lungs, 
wherefore  the  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks, 
which  load  the  vessels  and  lungs  with  carbona- 
ceous matter,  and  otherwise  prejudice  the 
respiratory  act,  prepares  the  way  and  facilitates 
the  action  of  the  active  morbific  agent,  the 
inhaled  dust. 

I will  now  turn  to  the  conditions  essential  to 
the  occupation  of  potters,  oi*,  if  not  positively 
essential,  at  least  practically  inseparable  at 
present  from  it.  The  first  to  be  noted  is  dust. 
This  is  evolved  from  the  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery : the  china  and  blue 
clays,  the  stone  and  the  powdered  flint.  It  is  a 
mineral  dust  and  extremely  fine,  consisting 
mainly  of  silicious  particles.  It  enters  the  air- 
passages,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  great  and  small,  where,  as  a direct 
irritant,  it  sets  up  a slow,  inflammatory  action, 
ending  in  altered  pulmonary  tissue — so  altered 
by  condensation  and  other  changes,  as  to  be 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  This 
dust  is  apparent  in  the  air,  and  is  seen  covering 
all  objects  in  the  workshops  as  well  as  the 
clothing  of  the  potters  themselves.  Some 
processes  are  more  dusty  than  others,  but  none 
of  them  in  which  the  clay  is  worked  up  into 
the  forms  desired  are  free  from  it.  In  the 
finishing  departments  of  painting,  gilding,  and 
burnishing  the  clay  is  transformed  into  china 
and  earthenware,  and  no  dust  consequently  can 
arise  from  it.  We  have,  therefore,  an  obvious 
and  direct  cause  of  disease  existent  in  the  dust 
given  off  from  the  yet  unbaked  clay,  and  its 
evolution  to  some  extent  appears  inevitable. 
As  a matter  of  course,  it  is  used  in  a moist  or 
plastic  condition ; but  its  surface  rapidly  dries, 
and  readily  breaks  down  into  a fine  powder  on 
touching,  as  shown  by  its  soiling  the  hands. 
In  some  processes,  particularly  in  that  of  turn- 
ing, the  lathe  separates  fine  shavings  from  the 
surface  of  the  vessels,  still  in  the  "green” 
state,  and  with  them  more  or  lees  of  the  clay 
in  fine  particles  and  in  powder.  The  disposition 
of  the  surface  to  dry  and  form  a pulverulent  film 
is  increased  by  the  heat  of  the  workrooms. 
Therefore,  for  preventive  measures,  we  must 
seek  such  as  will  lessen  the  heat  of  shops,  and 
the  formation  on  the  surface  of  the  unbaked 
ware  of  a dry,  powdery  film,  and  withal  such 
ventilation  as  shall  disperse  the  dust  generated 
and  expel  it  from  the  workrooms,  .^y,  well- 
ventilated,  and  comparatively  cool  shops  consti- 
tute the  primary  hygienic  requirements  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery.  Subsidiary  to  these 
are  plans  for  laying  the  dust  by  sprinkling  the 
floor,  the  observance  of  all  means  of  cleanli. 
ness,  both  of  the  shops  and  of  the  person.s 
employed;  but  it  is  painful  to  add  that  these 
minor  measures  to  remove  a patent  cause  of 
disease  are  greatly  neglected.  I would  throw 
it  out  suggestively,  how  far  it  might  be  possible 
to  remove  the  dust  from  the  atmosphere  by 
employing  from  time  to  time  forcible  jets  of 
steam.  These  we  may  imagine  would  induce 
the  precipitation  of  much  dust  and  lessen  the 
dry  heat  of  the  air. 

China-sconring  ha.s  been  especially  singled  out 
as  most  noxious  to  those  engaged  in  it  by  reason 
of  the  dust  generated,  and  the  peculiarly  irri- 
tating quality  of  that  silicious  dust.  It  is  an 
occupation  of  women,  and  consists  in  scouring 
the  flinty  dust  from  the  surface  of  the  china 
cups  and  other  articles.  It  is  very  provocative 
of  lung  disease,  although  not  in  the  terrible  ratio 
some  have  reported.  The  mode  in  which  the 
work  is  carried  seems  certainly  to  place  it 
within  the  scope  of  remedial  measures.  These 
must  be  in  plans  for  withdrawing  the  dust  from 
the  workers  as  they  sit  at  the  bench  with  the 
ware  before  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  very 
feasible  to  effect  this  by  having  a perforated 
bench  allowing  the  dust  to  fdl  through,  or 
rather  to  be  forcibly  drawn  through  into  an 
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encloaed  trough  or  cylinder  below,  in  which  a 
constant  process  of  exhaustion  of  the  air  is 
effected  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  a fan  at  its 
open  end  driven  by  machinery.  The  perforated 
bench  and  subjacent  trough  have  been  adopted, 
but  the  withdrawing  force  relied  upon  has  been 
the  suction  power  of  a heated  chimney  with 
which  the  trough  has  been  connected.  But  this 
plan  is  better  in  theory  than  in  practice.  The 
chimney  has  not  a constant  and  equal  draught, 
and  if  the  shop  become  heated  when  the  chimney 
is  cool,  the  current  will  be  reversed,  and  no  dust 
will  be  extracted  through  the  perforations. 

Another  expedient  preventive  of  the  ill  con- 
sequences  of  dust  inhalation  is  the  use  of 
respirators  worn  over  the  mouth  and  nose. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  of  their  efficiency  in  sifting 
the  dust  from  the  air  before  it  enters  the 
respiratory  passages,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  workpeople  to  use  them.  There  is  on  their 
part  a recklessness  and  an  indifference  to  con- 
sequences ; the  respirators  increase  the  effort 
to  breathe,  and  they  feel  hot  and  uncomfort- 
able. But  what  is  more  fatal  to  their  adoption 
is,  they  are  innovations  on  the  usages  of  trade, 
and  above  all  they  subject  their  wearers  to  the 
jibes  and  jeers  of  their  fellow-workers,  and  no 
class  of  people  are  more  sensitive  to  jests,  or 
have  so  little  moral  courage  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  novelties,  as  factory  workmen 
and  workwomen.  In  very  many  factories  the 
evils  of  dust  might  be  reduced  by  the  re- 
arrangement of  shops  and  of  the  several 
branches  of  labour.  As  said  before,  some 
branches  are  more  dusty  than  others,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  carry  on  two  or  more  branches 
in  the  same  workplace,  so  that  all  therein  em- 
ployed  are  exposed  to  the  whole  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  processes  which  otherwise  would  be 
restricted  to  a few. 

But  besides  dust,  there  are  other  conditions 
of  labour  inherent  in  it.  For  instance,  the 
position  taken  during  work  is  unfavourable  to 
the  normal  action  of  the  chest  walls.  This 
happens  to  throwers  and  pressers.  In  the 
handle-making  branch  there  is  rapidly  repeated 
pressure  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  chest ; and 
in  all  the  finishing  processes  the  position  in 
sitting  is  more  or  less  constrained.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  lathe-treaders,  there 
is  imdue  fatigue  in  standing  and  in  the  exer- 
tion by  a sort  of  perpetual  jumping  on  one  foot 
of  treading  the  footboard  or  treadle. 

There  is  yet  one  more  department  of  pottery 
labour  destructive  of  health,  which  I mast 
mention  in  order  to  give  my  paper  any  semblance 
of  completeness.  It  is  the  department  of 
dipping.  In  order  to  put  the  impervious  glaze 
on  the  ware  after  firing  in  the  biscuit-oven,  it  is 
dipped  into  a mixture  of  lead  and  borax,  com- 
bined with  other  materials,  which  have  pre- 
viously been  all  fused  together  into  a vitreous 
substance,  then  ground  down  into  fine  powder 
and  mixed  with  water.  The  lead  of  the  glaze 
is  of  course  a poisonous  ingredient,  and  as  a 
consequence  those  engaged  in  dipping  the  ware 
are  the  subj  ects  of  severe  colic  and  of  paralysis  in 
various  and  often  very  aggravated  forms. 
Could  lead  be  eliminated  from  the  glaze,  one 
great  source  of  disease  of  the  potter’s  craft 
would  be  abolished.  I am  told  that  the  propor- 
tion of  lead  used  is  not  so  great  as  formerly, 
and  that  an  increased  quantity  of  borax  may  be 
substituted  for  the  poisonous  metal.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not  is  a question  for  chemists,  and 
it  would  be  a happy  day  could  these  scientific 
gentlemen  contrive  a new  form  of  glaze  of  non- 
poisonous  quality.  Probably  some  lead  is 
absorbed  by  the  skin  of  the  dippers,  whose 
hands  and  arms  are,  practically  speaking,  im- 
mersed in  the  glaze  during  the  period  they  are 
at  work.  But  my  impression  is  that  the  lead 
finds  its  way  into  their  system  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  dust  inhaled  by  the  month  and  nose. 
The  glaze  most  rapidly  dries  on  the  absorbent 
surface  of  the  ware,  whilst  the  clothes  of  the 
worker  become  bespattered  with  it,  and  every 
surrounding  object  betokens  the  formation  and 
presence  of  dust.  Here,  again,  the  like  remedial 
measures  claim  attention  as  in  the  case  of  dust 
from  clay.  There  is  need  of  airy  shops  and 
good  ventilation,  and,  above  all,  of  cleanliness 
of  person  and  of  surroundings.  Most  manu- 
facturers supply  their  dippers  with  means  of 
washing,  with  towels,  soap,  and  nail-brushes, 
and  the  Factory  Act  forbids  the  partaking  of 
meals  in  dipping-houses.  In  fact,  preventive 
measures  are  of  the  first  importance  in  this 
department.  If  experience  indicates  that  some 
individuals  are  much  more  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  lead  poison  than  others,  it  proves  even 


more  forcibly  that  by  care  and  cleanliness  on 
the  part  of  the  men  its  ill  effects  may  be  largely 
obviated.  The  use  of  medicines  calculated  to 
eliminate  the  poison  is  well  known  to  the  work, 
men,  and  another  excellent  means  of  preserving 
their  health  is  at  their  command  in  the  way  of 
hot-water,  vapour,  and  Turkish  baths.  Respi- 
rators would  serve  them  a good  turn,  but,  as 
with  other  pottery  artisans,  their  prejudices 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  use. 

I have  now  made  a rough  survey  of  the  prin- 
cipal un-hygienic  conditions  of  the  pottery 
manufacture.  The  general  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  it  is,  that  those  conditions  are  largely 
remediable  and  preventible ; that  ene  group  has 
most  to  do  with  structural  and  mechanical 
expedients  to  remedy  it,  and  that  the  other  is 
largely  bound  up  with  the  willingness  of  the 
workpeople  themselves  to  lessen  and  remove 
them.  The  reputed  friends  of  the  artisan  class 
will  do  their  clients  far  greater  service  by  teach- 
ing  and  encouraging  them  in  more  sober  and 
regular  habits,  in  the  observance  of  greater 
cleanliness  in  their  work,  in  attention  to  the 
laws  of  health,  in  overcoming  trade  prejudices, 
in  selecting  and  preparing  their  food,  and  in 
properly  and  sensibly  clothing  themselves,  than 
by  all  their  rhetoric  in  words  and  writing  in 
favour  of  higher  wages  and  of  hypothetical 
advanced  political  action  and  power. 


PROGRESS  IN  PURIFYING  SEWAGE  BY 
PRECIPITATION.* 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  lay 
before  the  Congress  certain  practical  and  eco- 
nomic resnlts  which  the  writer  has  arrived  at 
in  regard  to  perfecting  the  purification  of  sewage 
by  chemical  treatment,  and  in  facilitating  the 
disposal  of  the  sludge  derived  therefrom.  He 
desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  co-operation 
he  has  received  from  Professor  Wanklyn  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Mellis,  C.E. 

In  considering  every  system  for  dealing  with 
sewage  it  is  desirable  that  the  question  should 
be  regarded  as  a means  of  enabling  sanitary 
authorities  to  overcome  the  great  and  increasing 
difficulty  in  the  disposal  of  their  sewage  refuse 
at  the  least  cost,  rather  than  as  one  for  making 
money  out  of  sewage,  which  has  been  too  much 
aimed  at,  and  has  thereby  thrown  back  ,sani- 
tary  improvement  considerably. 

In  the  course  of  the  writer’s  experience  in 
advising  with  reference  to  precipitation  works 
and  systems,  he  has  seen  more  and  more  clearly 
that  sulphate  of  alumina  aided  by  milk  of  lime 
proves  the  most  efficient  agent  to  comply  with 
the  before-mentioned  conditions  for  purifying 
sewage.  This  be  has  now  advanced  upon,  inas- 
much as  he  has  discovered  that  the  efficiency 
of  snlphate  of  alumina  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  presence  of  some  protosulphate  of  iron, 
which  apparently  produces  results  altogether  out 
of  'pro'portiov.  to  its  chemical  equivalent  (the  salts 
of  iron  being  known  to  chemists  as  purifiers  of 
foul  fluids),  the  proportions  varying  with  the 
composition  of  the  sewage,  hue  their  combi- 
nation having  a marked  sanitary  and  economic 
advantage. 

Practical  data  on  a large  scale  have  already 
been  obtained  at  the  sewage  precipitation 
works  of  the  Rivers  Purification  Association  (to 
whom  the  writer  is  engineer),  at  Coventry  and 
Hertford,  where  the  improved  system  of  work- 
ing  has  been  adopted  with  complete  financial 
and  sanitary  success.  The  process  previously 
employed  at  these  places  was  (as  is  well  known 
with  reference  to  Coventry)  crude  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  milk  , of  lime,  which  gave  results 
admittedly  of  a highly  satisfactory  kind.  The 
addition  of  the  salts  of  iron  has,  however,  led  to 
the  production  of  an  excellent  effluent,  and  at  a 
cost  even  less  than  previously. 

The  employment  of  this  combination  has  also 
resulted  in  the  tanks  and  the  sludge  being 
deprived  of  the  slight  smell  hitherto  noticeable 
at  times.  The  economic  results  attending  this 
compound  system  of  precipitation  will  be  recog- 
nised when  the  writer  states  that  at  the  Coventry 
Sewage  Works  the  purification  of  the  very  foul 
sewage  (containing  between  six  and  seven  grains 
of  chlorine  per  gallon,  and  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  parts  per  million  of  albuminoid  ammonia, 
with  a large  amount  of  dye  from  the  manufac- 
tories)  is  now  accomplished  for  11.  Is.  fid.  per 
million  gallons. 

At  Hertford  the  improved  system  of  working 
has  been  applied  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

• By  Mr.  Henry  Robinson,  C.E.  Read  at  tlie  Sanitary 
Congress,  Stafi'ord. 


The  way  to  dispose  of  the  sludge  from  pre* 
cipitation  works  has  long  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  writer.  Artificial  heat  will  accomplish  it, 
and  several  ingenious  appliances  have  been  de- 
vised for  this  purpose.  The  cost,  however,  is 
heavy,  and  the  value  of  the  resulting  manure  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  established  to  justify  its 
employment  on  commercial  grounds. 

The  writer  has  now  adopted  the  system  of 
removing  the  water  from  the  sludge  by  means 
of  filter-presses,  and  he  has  devised  a simple 
application  to  economically  effect  this. 

This  press,  which  is  founded  on  an  old  and 
well-known  Belgian  apparatus  for  filtering  im- 
pure liquids  by  means  of  a combination  of  discs 
with  filtering-cloths  on  their  surface,  has  been 
arranged  in  order  to  economise  labour  and  time 
in  working,  so  that  the  discs  open  and  shut 
automatically,  by  which  the  pressed  sludge  is 
removable  quickly  and  without  disturbing  the 
filtering-cloths.  The  fluid  sludge  is  thus  con- 
verted rapidly  and  economically  into  the  form 
of  cakes,  and  the  drying  can  be  further  carried 
on  to  any  desired  length  either  by  exposure  to 
the  air  or  otherwise.  The  difficulty  hitherto 
experienced  in  disposing  of  the  sludge  to  farmers 
for  utilisation  upon  land  is  thus  got  over,  as  the 
writer  has  found  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
selling  the  sludge  from  the  process  he  is  refer- 
ring to,  provided  it  is  made  portable.  The 
theoretical  value  assigned  to  sludge  from  the 
writer’s  process  is,  according  to  eminent  che- 
mists, 16s.  9d.  a ton  if  it  contains  about  50  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  or  278.  a ton  if  dried  down  to 
15  per  cent,  of  moisture. 


A NEW  BRICK-KILN. 

Two  systems  of  continuous  kilns  for  burning 
bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  have  come  into  practical  use — 
the  French  system  of  Colas,  also  known  as  that 
of  Borie  ; and  the  German  system  of  Hoffmann, 
the  well-known  annular  kiln  or  Ringoven.  The 
principle  of  the  kilns  of  Colas,  Borie,  and  their 
imitators,  consists  in  placing  the  air-dried  bricks 
on  small  railway  trucks  forming  a long  train. 
This  is  slowly  moved  through  an  arched  chamber, 
provided  in  its  centre  with  fixed  fireplaces  for 
burning  the  bricks;  the  fire  in  these  kilns  is 
stationary,  while  the  bricks  are  moved  forward. 
The  principle  of  the  Hoffmann  kiln  is  just  the 
reverse;  here  the  bricks  are  stacked  in  an 
annular  burning-chamber,  and  remain  stationary 
' while  the  fire  travels  through  them,  leaving 
burnt  bricks  in  the  rear  and  advancing  into  and 
amongst  tho  peen  bricks.  The  annular  shape 
of  the  burning-chamber  allows  a continuous 
operation  of  the  kiln,  the  fire  progressing  in  the 
circuit  without  interruption,  while  the  burnt 
bricks  behind  the  fire  are  continually  replaced 
by  green  bricks.  The  first-named  system  is 
also  worked  continuously,  the  train  being  supplied 
in  the  rear  with  trucks  containing  green  bricks, 
at  the  same  rate  as  trucks  with  burnt  bricks 
are  withdrawn  in  the  front. 

All  kilns  of  this  kind,  however,  compared 
with  Hoffmann’s,  have  met  with  little  success, 
much  objection  against  them  having  arisen 
from  frequent  interruptions  in  their  operation, 
caused  by  the  fact  that  a long  train  of  loaded 
trucks  cannot  be  moved  continuously  through  a 
fire  iu  an  arched  chamber,  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty. A brick,  accidentally  falling  from  a 
truck,  or  a piece  of  coal  or  cinder  getting  in 
between  a truck  and  the  kiln  wall,  will  stop  the 
whole  train.  The  principal  advantage  of  these 
kilns,  the  saving  of  labour  on  account  of  less 
handling  of  the  bricks,  is  more  than  paralysed 
by  the  frequent  interrnptions  in  the  operations 
of  the  kiln  just  referred  to.  Besides  this,  it  has 
been  found  very  difficult  to  keep  the  joints  air- 
tight between  the  trucks  and  kiln  walls,  as  well 
as  those  between  the  trucks  themselves  while 
these  are  in  motion,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
almost  impossible  properly  to  protect  against 
the  fire  their  axles  and  axle-boxes. 

A kiln,  invented  by  Herr  H.  Dueberg,  of 
Berlin,  is  (according  to  the  Engineer)  probably 
free  from  these  objections,  while  it  combines 
the  advantages  of  the  Hoffmann  system  of  an- 
nular kilns,  viz.,  saving  in  fuel,  uniformity  in 
burning,  and  certainty  in  working,  with  the 
saving  of  labour  obtained  by  the  kilns  of  Colas, 
Borie,  &c.  These  objects  are  obtained  by  con- 
structing  an  annular  kiln  with  a movable  floor, 
which  consists  of  a series  of  sections  or  plat- 
forms. These  platforms  are  supported  by  wheels 
and  axles,  which  run  on  a railway  track  extend- 
ing along  the  floor  of  the  burning  chamber  ; the 
platforms,  therefore,  are  railway  trucks,  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  kilns  of  Colas  and  Borie, 
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bat  larger  than  these.  The  principal  difference, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  principal  advantage 
offered  by  Daeberg’s  kiln,  compared  with  those 
of  Colas  and  Borie,  is  that  the  platform  tracks 
are  not  moved  during  the  burning  of  the  bricks. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  at  rest  during  the 
entire  process  of  burning,  -vvlulo  the  fire  is 
advancing  through  the  bricks,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  does  in  the  Hoffmann  kiln.  The 
fuel  is  dropped  into  and  amongst  the  bricks 
to  be  burnt  from  above,  through  small  holes 
in  the  arch  of  the  burning  chamber. 

The  trucks,  after  being  loaded  with  green 
bricks,  are  run  into  the  kiln  one  by  one,  each 
close  up  against  the  preceding  one  ; the  back  of 
each  truck  is  coated  with  clay  before  the  next 
truck  is  pushed  in,  and  thus  the  joint  is  made 
air-tight.  The  two  sides  of  the  platforms  parallel 
to  the  wall  of  the  burning-chamber  are  made 
air-tight  by  filling  the  joints  between  the  plat- 
forms  and  the  kiln  walls  with  sand,  after  a 
truck  loaded  with  green  bricks  has  been  run 
into  the  kiln,  close  up  against  the  platform  of 
the  preceding  truck.  There  is  no  danger  of  the 
joints  between  the  platforms  and  the  kiln  walls, 
as  well  as  of  those  between  the  platform  them- 
selves,  not  remaining  air-tight  during  the  pro- 
cess of  burning,  because  everything  is  then  at 
rest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  working  of  the 
kiln  cannot  be  interfered  with,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  the  kilns  of  Colas,  Borie,  and  their 
imitators,  by  accident,  such  as  from  falling 
bricks  or  cinders,  which  constitute  the  principal 
objection  to  the  moi*e  general  nae  of  the  above 
kilns.  In  Dueberg’s  kiln  the  trucks  are  not 
moved  until  the  bricks  are  completely  burnt, 
and  sufficiently  cooled  down  to  be  removed, 
when  the  trucks  are  drawn  out  one  by  one ; 
they  are,  therefore,  never  moved  all  at  the  same 
time;  and,  moreover,  the  trucks  are  never 
moved  while  still  hot,  but  only  when  cold.  In 
the  kilns  of  Colas  and  Borie  all  the  trucks  must 
be  moved  at  once,  and  while  a portion  of  them 
is  passing  through  the  fire,  their  axles  being 
heated  and  no  lubrication  possible.  In  Dueberg’s 
kiln  tlie  axles  of  each  truck  may  bo  lubricated 
before  the  same  is  drawn  out  of  the  kilns,  as 
they  are  then  quite  cold.  For  these  reasons  the 
trucks  of  this  kiln  may  be  made  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  kilns  of  Colas  and  Borie,  and 
consequently  the  area  of  the  burning-chamber, 
may  also  be  made  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
said  other  kilns.  It  is  evident  that  one  truck 
containing  5,000  bricks  can  be  moved  much 
easier  than  a train  of  about  thirty  trucks,  each 
containing  500  bricks,  the  axles  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  which  trucks  are  almost  red  hot.  It 
is  evident  that  the  labour  in  setting,  as  well  as 
in  drawing  the  bricks,  is  much  easier  in  this 
kiln  than  in  that  of  Hoffmann  ; the  labourers  are 
not  compelled  to  work  in  the  hot  dusty  atmo- 
sphere of  the  burning-chambor,  which  is  very 
objectionable  in  all  other  arched  kilns.  In  set- 
ting the  bricks  for  burning,  as  well  as  in  re- 
moving them  from  the  kiln,  they  are  only 
handled  once,  while  with  other  kilns  they  are  in 
each  case  handled  twice, — first  put  on  a wheel- 
barrow, and  then  taken  off  again  and  stacked. 


METllOPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

Fixing  Iron  Ties  through  Party-Walls. — The 
Building  Act  Committee  has  reported,  with 
reference  to  an  application  of  Mr.  C.  Fowler, 
District  Surveyor  for  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch, 
and  the  Liberty  of  Norton  Folgate,  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  Board  of  fees  for  special  services 
performed  by  him  in  superintending  the  fixing 
of  iron  ties  through  the  party-walls  of  Nos.  40 
and  42,  St.  John’s-road,  Hoxton,  and  Nos.  75 
and  77,  Worship-street,  that  the  District  Sur- 
veyor was  under  no  obligation  to  render  the 
special  services  in  question,  and  that  the  Board 
therefore  cannot  fix  special  fees  for  such  services, 
and  recommending  that  Mr.  Fowler  be  so 
informed.  The  report  was  adopted. 

lacilities  for  Bathing. — On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Runtz,  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Works 
and  Ceneral  Purposes  Committee,  “ to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  desirability  of  forming 
lakes  in  the  Board’s  open  spaces,  where  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  which  could  be  used  as 
swimming-baths  for  both  sexes.” 

The  Bewage  of  London. — The  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  have  had  under 
consideration  a letter  from  Scott’s  Sewage 
Company,  intimating  that  they  propose  to 
appeal  to  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the 
Thames  Conservators  to  assist  them  to  provide 
the  requisite  practical  demonstration  of  the 


adaptability  of  the  Company’s  system  for  deal- 
ing with  the  sewage  of  London ; but  before 
doing  so  they  would  like  to  bo  assured  of  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Boai'd.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  it  has  been 
resolved  that  the  Company  be  informed,  in  reply, 
that  the  Board  still  feel  that  they  are  unable 
to  do  moro  in  the  matter  than  consider  any 
proposal  that  may  be  made  to  them  for 
guaranteeing  the  purification  of  the  London 
sewage  at  a moderate  cost. 

Proposed  Railway  from  Charing  • cross  to 
Tottenham-court-road. — On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee, Messrs.  Ludlow  & Parratt  have  been 
informed,  iu  reply  to  their  letter  ns  to  a 
scheme  for  the  construction  of  a shuttle  line 
of  underground  railway  in  connexion  with  the 
proposed  new  street  from  Charing-cross  to  the 
Tottenham-court-road,  that  the  Board  deem  it 
premature  at  the  present  time  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  any  such  proposal. 

A Much-needed  Improvement.  — Mr.  Runtz 
has  succeeded  in  unanimously  carrying  the 
following  motion : — 

" That  it  1)c  referred  to  the  Works  and  General  PurposM 
Committee,  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  desirahility  of 
making  an  application  to  Parliament  for  the  construction 
of  a spur  street  from  the  junction  of  Thenhald'a-road  and 
Gray’s-inu-road  towards  the  ‘ Angel  ’ at  Islington.” 

Those  who  know  the  perils  of  the  present  route, 
ria  Elm-street, .Mount  Pleasant,  and  Coldbath 
Fields,  will  agree  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
such  an  improvement. 

The  Water  Supply  of  London. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  Selway 
moved : — 

“That  it  be  referred  to  the  Works  and  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  udvisihility 
of  preparing  a Bill  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  providing 
for  tbe  acquisition  by  this  Board  of  the  interests  ot  the 
several  companies  now  aupplviiiL;  the  metropolis  with  water, 
also  upon  what  steps  it  will  be  desirable  should  be  taken  to 
insure  an  improved  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis." 

Mr.  Lloyd  seconded  the  motion,  whereupon  Dr- 
Brewer  moved  ” the  previous  question,”  on  the 
ground  that  the  present  time,  while  the  Board 
was  still  smarting  in  consequence  of  the  treat- 
ment its  Bills  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Parliament  last  session,  was  premature  and 
inopportune  for  the  reopening  of  the  question. 
Mr.  Watkins  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
was  also  supported  by  Mr.  Leslie.  Mr.  Runtz, 
in  supporting  the  motion,  said  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Board  to  do  its  best  to  obtain  a pure  and 
abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  metropolis. 

“ Let  us,”  ho  said,  “ discharge  that  responsible 
duty.  If  we  cannot  obtain  the  powers  we 
require,  let  the  blame  rest  upon  whom  it  may.” 
The  amendment  was  lost  by  21  to  6. 

The  Garden  Railings,  Thames  Embankment. — 
"Mr.  Runtz,  in  moviug,  on  behalf  of  the  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee, — ” That  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Engineer  to  report  what  steps  can 
bo  taken  to  protect  tho  ornamental  railings  now 
in  use  around  the  gardens  on  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Embankments,”  said  that  tho  damage 
done  to  those  railings  had  amounted,  for  some 
time  past,  to  200i.  a month,  or  1,2001.  a year  ! 
The  damage  is  done  by  boys,  who  break  off  the 
elaborate  castings  by  wholesale. 

The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  on  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Richardson 
introduced  a deputation  from  the  Greenwich 
District  Board  of  Works,  praying  the  Board  to 
deal,  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  with 
an  unhealthy  area  known  as  ” Hughes’s  Fields,” 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford.  Mr. 
Roberta,  who  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
deputation,  described  tbe  exceedingly  unhealthy 
and  overcrowded  state  of  the  area  in  question, 
and  stated  that  while  that  area  only  covered  a 
space  of  14  acres,  as  compared  with  111  acres 
covered  by  the  entire  parish  of  St.  Nicholas, 
it  contained  a population  of  4,500  persons, 
whereas  the  total  population  of  tho  whole  of 
the  parish  was  6,370!  Shortly  afterwards 
Mr.  Selway  moved  the  adoption  of  a report  by, 
the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee, 
to  the  effect  that  tbe  Committee  have  considered 
as  to  tho  course  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  official  representations  from  medical  officers, 
under  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Improvement  Act,  1875,  upon  which  no  action 
has  yet  been  taken;  that  the  Committee  have 
instructed  the  Engineer  and  the  Superintending 
Architect  to  prepare  the  particulars  for  draft 
schemes  in  respect  of  two  areas  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  and  All  Saints,  Poplar ; 
and  that  having  regard  to  the  large  amount  of 
work  now  in  hand  iu  connexion  with  the  eleven 
schemes  for  which  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
been  obtained,  it  is  not,  in  their  opinion,  de. 


sirahlo,  for  the  present,  to  take  steps  for  pro- 
ceeding with  any  further  schemes  under  the 
Act.  Mr.  Munro  seconded  tho  motion.  Mr. 
Richardson  moved  the  following  amendment : — 
“That  thp  Enpineer  and  Supprintrndinp  Architect  he 
instructed  to  prepare  the  particulars  for  a draft  scheme  in 
respect  of  tbe  area  kuown  iis  Hughes’s  Fields,  Deptford, 
iu  addition  to  the  two  areas  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles-iii- 
che-Fields  and  All  Saints,  Poplar,  iii  order  that  it  may  he 
proceeded  witli  in  the  ensuing  session,  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  above  mentioued." 

In  support  of  this  amendment,  Mr.  Richardson 
referred  to  the  extremely  overcrowded  atid 
unhealthy  condition  of  “Hughes’s  Fields,”  8u<l 
said  that  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  locality 
was  most  marked.  The  houses  were  mostly  of 
wood,  and  very  dilapidated,  and  the  death-rate 
was  24  per  thousand  as  compared  with  20  per 
thousand  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Paul, 
Deptford,  and  15  per  thousand  iu  the  pariah  of 
Greenwich.  Tbe  medical  officer  of  the  district 
had  strongly  condemned  the  unhealthy  state  of 
the  area  in  question,  which  at  all  periods  of 
epidemic  disea.8e  was  attacked  with  unusual 
severity.  Small-pox  and  fever  hero  found  con- 
genial  hotbeds,  and  during  the  prevalence  of 
cholera  some  of  the  streets  had  been  closed  by 
barricades  against  the  admission  of  the  general 
public.  Mr.  J.  Ebenezer  Saunders  seconded  tbo 
amendment,  because  the  spot  iu  question  was 
one  which  urgently  needed  the  application  of 
the  Act.  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Runtz,  and  others, 
spoke  of  the  difficulties  in  carrying  out  tho  Act, 
which,  Mr.  Runtz  said,  was  really  a Towns  Im- 
provemont  Act.  The  Board  was  about  to  clear 
several  unhealthy  areas  under  the  Act,  but  they 
saw  no  prospect  of  any  improved  dwellings 
being  erected,  so  that  the  people  displaced  had 
to  seek  accommodation  elsewhere,  resulting  in 
the  further  overcrowding  of  other  areas  already 
sufficiently  nubealthy.  Tho  amendment  was 
lost,  on  a division,  by  23  to  10. 

Bye-Laws  binder  the  New  Building  Act. — Tho 
Building  Act  Committee  submitted  a code  of 
bj'e-laws  under  the  16th  section  of  the  Metro- 
polis Management  aud  Building  Acts  Amend- 
ment  Act,  1878,  with  respect  to  the  foundations 
aud  sites  of  buildings,  and  other  matters  ; and 
recommended  that  the  said  bye-laws  be  approved 
by  the  Board  and  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee with  authority  to  send  them  to  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the 
Institution  of  Surveyors  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  those  bodies  with  respect  to  such 
bye-laws  before  they  are  advertised  and  sent 
fur  confirmation  to  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Prin- 
cipal Secretaries  of  State,  as  required  by  the 
Act.  Tho  recommendation  was  adopted. 


FEARFUL  PANIC  IN  A LIVERPOOL 
THEATRE. 

The  most  terrible  disaster  of  the  kind  which 
has  ever  taken  place  in  Liverpool  occurred  ou 
Friday  evening  iu  last  week  at  the  Colosseum 
Theatre,  Liverpool.  It  appears  that  the  theatre, 
which  is  now  used  as  a music-hall,  was  filled 
with  about  4,000  people,  when,  during  the  sing- 
ing of  a comic  song,  a disturbance  occurred  iii 
the  pit,  and  while  this  was  going  on,  some  per- 
son  unknown,  with  or  without  malicious  intent, 
raised  the  terrible  cry  of  “ Fire  ! ’’  As  a matter 
of  fact  there  was  no  fire,  nor  the  slightest 
sign  of  it,  but,  as  in  so  many  previous  cases, 
tbo  audience  (which  in  this  instance  mainly 
consisted  of  young  men  and  lads)  instantly 
became  panic-stricken,  and  the  usual  mad 
rush  was  made  to  the  main  entrauco,  in  spite 
of  tbe  manager’s  assurance  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  alarm.  Although  there  are  no 
fewer  than  six  available  exits,  they  seem  to 
have  been  nearly  all  either  fastened  or  so  hung 
as  not  to  open  outwards,— which  in  the  case  of 
a rush  towards  them  from  tbo  inside  when  they 
are  closed,  would  render  them  as  useless  as  they 
would  be  if  locked  and  bolted.  It  is  not  sor- 
prising,  therefore,  to  read  that  everybody  seems 
to  have  rushed  to  tho  main-entrance  leading 
into  Paradise-street.  At  the  point  where  this 
entrance  breaks  up  into  passages  and  staircases 
there  is  a sort  of  well,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
crush  took  place.  The  converging  stream.s 
of  people  surged  together  into  a struggling 
heap  body  falling  upon  body  until  the  space 
was  filled  with  a suffocating  mass  of  human 
beings.  A door-post  which  blocked  in  the 
dead  and  dying  victims,  was  cut  away  by 
a police-officer,  and  tho  work  of  extrication 
commenced,  and  in  a few  moments  no  fewer 
than  tbirty-seven  dead,  and  largo  numbers  uf 
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njured,  had  been  carried  out  into  the  street. 
The  majority  of  the  victims  are  young  and  un- 
married  men. 

The  coroner’s  inquest  has  been  opened,  and  no 
doubt  full  inquiry  -n-ill  be  made  into  the  alleged 
fastening  of  the  doors,— a practice  which  the 
sad  testimony  of  bygone  catastrophes  of  the  kind 
has  shown  to  be  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger. 
Tn  this  particular  case  the  danger  was  doubly 
great,  for  the  theatre,  which  is  mostly  frequented 
by  the  lower  orders,  was  one  of  those  in  which 
there  are  two  “performances  ” and  two  “houses” 
or  audiences  nightly.  The  first  performance  was 
nearly  concluded  when  the  panic  arose.  The 
building  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  White- 
chapel, on  another  side  by  School-lane,  and  at 
the  back  by  Manisty-lane.  On  the  gx’ound  floor 
there  were  the  arena  and  pit,  and  on  the  second 
floor  a balcony,  above  which  was  an  upper 
gallery.  There  were  two  entrances  in  White- 
chapel, only  one  of  which  was  extensively  used, 
and  a door  in  School-lano,  and  one  in  Manisty- 
lane.  The  building  itself  has  had  a very 
chequered  career.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  a 
Unitarian  Chapel.  Afterwards  it  was  trans- 
formed into  a theatre.  It  continued  as  a theatre 
for  some  time,  but,  falling  into  disrepute,  the 
dramatic  licence  was  last  year  withheld  by  the 
magistrates. 

In  October,  1877,  the  Liverpool  Borough 
Engineer  (Mi-.  Doacon)  made  a report  to  the 
Health  Committee  on  the  means  of  egress  at 
the  Colosseum,  when  the  lessee  unsuccessfully 
applied  for  a renewal  of  his  theatre-licence. 
Had  the  magistrates  seen  fit  to  renew  the 
licence,  they  would  probably  have  made  it  a 
condition  that  the  alterations  suggested  by 
Mr.  Doacon  should  be  carried  out.  The  lessee 
was  left  to  carry  on  the  building  as  a music- 
hall,  and,  thanks  to  division  of  anthority,  could 
please  himself  as  to  whether  he  adopted  Mr. 
Deacon’s  suggestions  or  not.  Whether  he  acted 
upon  them  is  not  stated,  but  it  will  probably  be 
made  clear  at  the  inquest.  Mr.  Deacon’s  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  means  of  egress  were 
thus  summarised  by  himself  at  the  end  of  his 
report • 

“1.  To  inako  the  exit-door  from  tho  pit  into  School- 
lane  open  outwards. 

3.  To  lock  the  gates  of  the  gallerj  entrance  to  the  walls 
when  they  are  open. 

3.  To  keep  the  outer  door  of  the  pit-entranco  in  School- 
lane  open  and  locked  to  the  wall  during  the  performance. 

•1.  To  keep  all  the  doorways  of  the  three  occasional 
exits  from  toe  pit  ready  for  instant  use  as  exits  when  the 
second  audience  is  admitted,  or  to  make  them  ayailable  at 
all  times  by  admitting  no  part  of  tho  second  audience 
before  tho  whole  of  the  first  audience  has  passed  out. 

6.  To  fasten  back  by  a lock  tho  stage-entrauce  door  in 
School-laue,  and  to  restore  the  doorway  from  the  pit  which 
formerly  communicated  with  tho  stage  entrance. 

7.  To  fix  a proper  handrail  on  each  side  of  tho  gallery 
stairs. 

3.  To  remove  the  pay-box  to  tho  side  of  the  staircase. 

9.  To  make  the  inner  door  of  the  additional  staircase 
from  the  gallery  open  outwards  in  halves;  to  make  tho 
outer  door  of  the  same  staircase  open  outwards,  and  to  fix 
another  handrail  on  the  stairs. 

10.  To  station  a door-keeper  wherever  the  doors  are 
not  kept  securely  open,  aud  to  use  simple  bolts  for  fasteu- 
ing  the  doors  when  shut.” 


PIANOFORTE  DESIGN. 

OcR  remarks  recently  on  the  artistic  improve- 
ment of  the  pianoforte  have  brought  us,  among 
other  communications,  some  lithographs  of 
designs  for  pianoforte-cases  by  Mr.  Percival, 
the  superintendent  of  the  cabinet-making  de- 
partment in  Mr.  Whiteley’s  well-known  establish, 
ment  at  Bayswater,  the  merit  of  which,  in  com- 
parison with  the  ordinary  run  of  pianoforte 
cases,  we  willingly  admit,  though  they  do  not 
touch  what  wo  regarded  as  the  initial  mistake, 
that  of  making  the  upright  piano  to  imitate  a 
cabinet,  and  ignoring  the  harp  shape,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  instrument,  as  shown 
in  the  harpsichord  and  spinet,  and  retained  in 
the  grand  pianoforte  of  modern  days.  Still 
there  is  the  evidence  in  these  that  a better  and 
more  solid-looking  form  of  design  than  we 
generally  see  can  be  made  as  a commercial 
success,  so  that  we  again  ask  why  the  great 
pianoforte-makers  do  not  even  attempt  to  do 
as  well,  or  better. 


SURTEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Bournemouth. — Mr.  G.  R.  Andrews  has  been 
appointed  surveyor  to  the  Bournemouth  Im- 
provement Commissioners  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority. 

Smethwiclc. — Mr.  J.  C.  Stnart,  of  Birmingham, 
has  been  appointed  surveyor  to  the  Smethwick 
Local  Board  and  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 


THE  PAVING  OF  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Notwithstanding  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  relief  of  the  traffic  by  other  routes  during 
tho  paving  of  London  Bridge,  the  bridge  has 
presented  a dead-lock  at  intervals  during  every 
day  since  its  partial  closing  for  traffic,  many  of 
those  in  charge  of  carts,  vans,  omnibuses, 
lorries,  and  other  vehicles,  preferring  the  delays 
and  constant  stoppages  in  crossing  London 
Bridge  by  the  single  line  on  either  side  to  and 
from  the  City,  rather  than  face  the  steep 
gradients  at  Southwark  Bridge.  The  result  is 
that  since  the  bridge  was  partially  closed, 
the  average  time  occupied  by  conveyances 
in  effecting  the  passage  from  one  side  of  the 
bxidge  to  the  other  has  been  not  less  than 
half  an  hour.  Nothing  more  than  a walking- 
pace  is  possible,  W'hilst  blocks  and  actual 
stoppages  on  the  bridge  for  several  minutes  at 
a time  are  frequent.  One  day  during  the  pre- 
sent week  there  were  three  lines  of  conveyances 
between  King  William-streot  and  the  bridge 
approach  blocking  the  thoroughfare  for  several 
minutes,  unable  to  move,  and  this  occurs  almost 
daily.  The  two  sides  of  the  roadway  over  the 
bridge  have  been  completed,  and  the  paving  of 
the  central  portion  is  now  going  forward.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  works  will  be  finished,  and 
the  bridge  re-opened  for  traffic,  before  the  end 
of  tho  month. 


NEW  CATHEDRAL  AT  TUAM. 

The  new  Protestant  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary, 
Tiiam,  was  consecrated  on  the  9th  inst.,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bernard,  bishop  of  the  united 
dioceses  of  Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonry.  The 
building  of  the  cathedral  has  occupied  sixteen 
years,  and  was  originated,  sustained,  and  com- 
pleteci  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  dean, 
the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Seymour.  The  design 
was  by  Sir  Thomas  Deane.  The  style  is 
Gothic.  The  coat  up  to  the  present  has  been 
ISjOOOi.  The  choir  is  seated  in  the  chancel,  as 
in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  The  seats  of  the 
pi-ebendaries  are  faced,  not  with  continuous 
desks,  but  with  separate  marble  pillars  that 
serve  as  lecterns, — an  arrangement  suggested 
and  pi-esented  by  the  bishop.  The  pulpit  and 
bishop’s  throne  are  of  marble,  carved.  The 
pulpit  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phair, 
the  throne  by  Mr.  Nanny,  the  font  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Bernard,  and  the  lectern  by  ilr.  Waith- 
man.  The  great  feature  of  the  chancel  is  the 
ancient  arch,  which  Mr.  Keane  pronounces  to  be 
a noble  specimen  of  “ Cuthite  architecture.” 
There  is  neither  rood-screen  nor  reredos.  The 
Communion-table  stands  out  apart  from  the 
east  wall. 


RECORDS  OF  RESTORATIONS. 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRIES 
OF  NORTHAMPTON  AND  OAKHAM. 

The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Northampton  on  the  9fch 
inst.,  the  Rev.  W.  Thornton  in  the  chair.  The 
annual  report,  read  by  the  Rev.  N.  F.  Lightfoot, 
refers  to  faults  in  some  of  the  plans  submitted 
to  the  Society  for  alterations  and  “ improve- 
ments ” in  churches,  aud  says  that  such  faults 
arise  from  the  fact  that, — 

“Some  persona  will,  for  financial  or  personal  reasons 
undertake  to  direct  matters  in  whicli  they  have  no  experi- 
ence, rather  than  put  themselves  into  the  hands  and  under 
the  {{Uidance  of  those  who  have  really  made  a careful  study 
of  architecture  aud  of  its  several  details.  This  is  so 
Irequeutly  the  case,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  an  outcry  has 
arisen  apiust  restorations,  and  that  many  an  archfeolorist 
now  hails  au  uurestored,  unchanged  church  with  the  same 
satialnction  as  that  with  which  the  few  restored  churches 
were  commonly  regarded  some  forty  years  ago.  More  than 
one  instance  preseuted  itself  to  the  minds  of  the  committee 
where  very  considerable  outlay  has  of  late  years  been  made 
(m  the  interior  of  churches  especially),  in  which  every 
change  had  been  for  the  worse ; inartistic  roofs  substituted 
tor  those  of  lar  greater  beauty,  all  proprieties  of  urrange- 
raent  set  at  nought,  and  every  old  landmark  which  had  no 
apparent  present  use  swept  ruthlessly  away.  The  Com- 
mictee  think  that  no  local  authority  should  have  the  power 
of  doing  just  what  it  likes  with  tho  ancient  monuments  of 
a county  because  it  may  be  able  to  provide  the  cost  of 
making  old  things  new;  but  that  practically,  as  well  as 
theoretically,  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  tho  diocese 
should  interpose  its  veto  to  unnecessary  changes,  and 
should  institute  a more  searching  inquiry  into  tho  why  and 
the  wherefore,  before  issuing  its  faculty  to  do  this  or  that, 
It  a diocesan  court  had  adopted  the  same  practice  before 
issuing  a faculty,  as  the  Church  Building  Society  observes 
before  making  a money  grant,  requiring  that  every  plan 
should  be  examined  by  a competent  body  of  experts,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  eorapiaints  as  are  now  rife  against 
church  restorations.  As  it  is,  complaints  are  orteu  made, 
not  without  reason  ; yet  when  one  wanders  now  and  then 
into  some  distant  corner  of  the  land,  where  restoration  is 
but  little  bnown,  and  sees  good  angel  figures  falling  from 
the  roofs  because  there  is  no  desire  to  arrest  the  hand  of 
decay,  stained  glass  falling  from  the  windows  for  want  of 


a little  lead,  aud  hoc  geinn  omne  of  neglect,  one  must  confess 
that  there  are  other  evils  to  be  deplored  besides  that  of 
over-restoration." 

The  report  baviog  been  adopted,  and  the 
officers  of  the  societj  re-elected,  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Baker  read  a paper  on  “ The  Excavations  at 
irehester  Camp  ” ; after  which 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  read  a paper  entitled 
“ Records  of  Restorations.”  The  Society  (said 
Sir  Henry)  has  three  functions  with  regard  to 
old  churches  : — 1.  To  advocate  such  repairs  and 
fittings  as  will  make  them  suited  for  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England.  2.  To  advocate  such 
repairs  and  restorations  as  will  not  obscure,  but 
rather  elucidate,  the  history  of  the  particular 
church,  aud  the  history  of  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture, aud  therefore  to  attempt  to  guide  pro- 
posing restorers,  and  to  prevent  mutilation  and 
deception.  3.  To  keep  record  of  such  changes 
and  repairs  as  are  made  in  the  structures  and 
fittings  of  the  old  churches.  It  has  a function 
with  regard  to  new  churches, — to  give  opinion 
on  tho  proposed  plans,  when  asked  to  do  so. 
The  Society  has  all  along  paid  attention  to 
general  archeology.  The  study  of  most  sciences 
depends  on  examples  for  its  great  facts,  hence 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  examples 
shonld  bp  trustworthy.  Old  buildings  can  bo  at 
once  divided  into  those  which  are  not  used,  and 
those  which  are  used.  Tho  first  class  is  com- 
parafcively  small  in  number,  and  for  the  most 
part  free  from  the  hands  of  restorers.  The 
second  class  is  large,  and  spread  over  the  king- 
dom. Great  was  the  neglect  and  wretched  the 
taste  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  there  cannot 
bo  a doubt  that  more  harm  has  been  done  to 
British  architecture  in  the  last  fifty  years  than 
in  all  previous  time.  The  more  church  feeling 
has  urged  men  to  repair,  and  the  more  learned 
tho  architects  have  become  when  they  and  their 
employes  were  not  also  antiquaries,  the  greater 
and  more  numerous  the  mutilations  and  decep- 
tions have  become There  are  three  ways 

of  looking  at  old  buildings  which  are  used, — the 
utilitarian  view,  the  architectural  or  archmo- 

logical  view,  and  the  picturesque  view 

In  general,  the  cler^  join  the  utilitarian  view 
to  the  picturesque  view,  and  ignore  the  archceo- 

logical  view There  is  no  duplicate  of  an 

old  church  or  of  old  woodwork.  Restored 
churches  are  often  rendered  valueless  as 
examples.  Many  difficulties  present  them- 
selves. We  have  to  guard  against  mutilation 
and  deception.  It  is  better  to  say  nothing  than 
to  tell  a lie.  He  adverted  to  forms  of  diffi- 
culties. “ As  we  can  do  but  little  to  check  these 
alterations  and  changes  we  should  endeavour  to 
keep  records  with  scale  drawings  when  they 
can  bo  obtained.”  He  quoted  part  of  the 
address  of  the  president  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Archsoological  Institute  at  Northampton  on  this 
subject,  and  said  he  quite  agreed  with  that 
address,  and  recommended  its  perusal  to  the 
Society,  and  that  we  had  better  act  according 
to  the  probable  circumstances.  In  church 
fittings  we  must  be  in  part  practical.  All 
cbair.s,  tables,  stools,  &c.,  do  not  fit  all  persons 
equally  well, — they  are  compromises.  There  are 
two  matters  which  have  to  rule  church  pewing, — 
are  men  to  take  hats  to  church,  and  are  congre- 
gations to  kneel  ? . . . . There  are  three  posi- 
tions of  the  body  which  go  for  kneeling  in 
England, — a fourth  position  is  often  used  abroad. 
The  clergy  mostly  acquiesce  in  the  second  posi- 
tion, which  tho  lecturer  called  “ squatting.” 
There  were  three  advantages  in  long  kneeling- 
stools  over  hassocks.  He  then  described  the 
state  previous  to  repairs  and  alterations,  and 
the  repairs  and  alterations  made  in  five  churches 
near  his  own  residence, — ^Adston,  Moreton,  Eydon, 
Woodford,  and  Byfield. 


The  City  of  London  School. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  a 
report  was  submitted  by  the  City  of  London 
School  Committee  relating  to  the  removal  of  the 
school,  and  recommending  that  one  acre  and  a 
half  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment be  granted  as  a site  for  the  new  buildings 
for  the  City  of  London  School ; that  the  neces- 
sary steps  be  taken  forthwith  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  Parliament;  and  that  it  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee  to  obtain  such  detailed 
designs,  drawings,  plans,  and  estimates  as  they 
may  think  necessary,  and  to  consider  the  beet 
mode  of  utilising  the  present  site  in  Honey-lane- 
Market,  Milk-street,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  re- 
porting thereon  to  the  Court.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  report  should  be  printed  and  circulated, 
and  the  eonsideration  thereof  adjourned. 


Oct.  19,  1878.] 
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BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Tijk  thirty-first  anniversary  dinner  of  this 
Institution  is  fixed  for  Thursday,  the  7th 
proximo,  Mr.  Edward  Conder,  president,  in  the 
cliair.  Note  should  be  taken  of  the  change  of 
venue  from  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  to  the 
Ereemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street.  We 
hope  the  anniversary  will  be  signalised  by  a list 
of  subscriptions  commensurate  with  the  deserts 
of  the  Institution,  which  has  recently  increased 
the  amounts  of  its  pensions,  and  has  in  other 
ways  extended  its  work  of  benevolence. 


THE  THAMES  CONSERVANCY  AND  THE 
LONDON  SEWAGE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  clerk,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Wakefield,  read  the  following  letter  from  the 
Thames  Conservancy : — 

“ Thames  Conservancy,  41,  Trinity-square,  E.C., 
October  8, 1878. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Conservators  of  the  River 
Thames  to  state  that,  on  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th 
of  May  last,  they  referred  tho  joint  reports  enclosed  there- 
with, respecting  the  eondition  of  the  River  Thames,  by  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  and  Messrs.  Lee  and  Chatterton,  and 
by  Mr,  Kcates,  and  Dr.  Du  Ere,  to  Captain  Calver,  and  to 
Captain  Burstal,  secretary,  and  to  Mr.  Leach,  engineer  of 
this  Board,  and  I am  now  to  forward,  for  the  consideration 
ofthe  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  copies  of  tho  follow- 
iug  documents : — 

1,  Captain  Calver'a  rejoinder  to  the  joint  reports  made 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by  the  above-named 
i • •'  -falls  


gentlemen  respecting  the  sewage  outfalls  at  Barking  and 
Cro.ssiiess.— September  Cth,  1878. 

2.  Observations  bv  Captain  Burstal,  K.N.,  on  the  report 
of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  and  Messrs.  Lee  and  Chatter- 
ton. — September  5lh,  1878. 

3.  Remarks  by  Mr.  Leach,  Engineer  to  tho  Conservancy 
Board,  on  the  same  report. — August  31st,  1878. 

A careful  consideration  of  all  the  documents  bearing 
upon  this  question  has  only  confirmed  the  Conservators 
in  the  opinion  expressed  in  tho  letter  addressed  to  you  on 
the  Otli  of  December,  1877,  when  forwarding  Captain 
Calver’s  report. 

It  was  there  stated  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Captain  Calver  are  correct,  and  that  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  should  without  delay  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  20  of  the  Conservancy  Act  of  1870,  by 
removing  such  banks  and  obstructions  as  have  oriseu  from 
the  flow  of  sewage  at  tho  outfalls. 

If  tlio  Metropolitan  Board  of  AVorks  still  maintain  their  | 
non-liability  to  dredge  away  the  deposits  complained  of,  or 
if  they  agree  with  8ir  Joseph  Bazalgette  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  deposits,  it  would  then  become  evident  that  a dilTer- 
enee  of  opinion,  such  as  that  contemplated  by  Section  24  of 
the  Conservancy  Act  of  1870,  has  arisen  between  the  two 
Boards. 

The  public  welfare  is  so  greatly  concerned  in  maintain- 
ing tho  clear  navigation  of  the  Thames  and  the  purity  of 
its  water,  that  tho  Conservators  trust  the  Metropobtan 
Board  of  Works  will  modify  their  views  of  this  important 
question,  aud  not  only  cause  tho  existing  deposits  to  be 
dredged  away,  but  also  adopt  such  measures  os  will  pre- 
vent the  formatiou  of  any  deposits  for  the  future. 

I am,  &c.,  E.  Bvbstal,  Secretary, 

J.  E.  Wakefield,  esq..  Metropolitan 
Board  of  AVorks.” 

Mr.  Roche  moved  that  the  communication 
(together  'with  one  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  the 
City  of  London)  be  referred  to  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing letter  be  addressed  to  Capt.  Burstal : — 
“I  am  desired  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  AVorks  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  8th  iiwt.,  enclosing  copies 
of  Captain  Culver's  rejoinder  to  tho  joint  report,  aud  the 
observations  and  remarks  thereon,  and  to  inform  you  that 
the  same  has  been  referred  to  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  for  consideration  and  report.  You 
proceed  to  state  that  a careful  cqosideratioa  of  all  the 
documents  bearing  upon  this  question  has  only  confirmed 
iho  Conservators  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  your  letter  ol 
the  Gth  of  December,  1877,  to  tho  effect  that  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  Captain  Calver  are  correct,  and  that  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  AVorks  should  without  delay  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Conservancy  Act  of 
1870  l>y  removing  such  banks  and  obstructions  os  have  risen 
from  the  flow  of  sewage  at  tho  outfalls.  Tho  Metropolitan 
Board  are  not  aware  of  tho  existence  of  any  banks  or 
obstructions  which  have  arisen  from  the  flow  of  sewage  at 
the  outfalls,  aud  they  desire  me  to  request  that  you  will 
furnish  them  with  a plan  and  section  on  a auflicient  scale 
showing  the  position,  conflguration,  and  extent  of  tho  banks 
and  obstructions  which  you  allege  to  have  been  so  caused, 
awd  which  you  now  formally  require  the  Board  to  remove 
by  dredging.  I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  -will  supply  me,  for 
the  uso  of  tho  members  of  the  Board,  with  sixty  or  seveuty 
prints  of  the  above  reports,” 

Mr.  Runtz  Beconded, 

Ml*.  Leslie  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
letter  should  be  confined  strictly  to  asking  for 
additional  copies  of  those  reports,  and  for  a plan 
showing  where  the  alleged  shoals  existed. 

Mr.  C.  Legg  seconded  the  amendment ; and 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

Mr.  Fowler  expressed  the  hope  that  nothing 
would  be  done  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
shelving  this  question,  for  a very  decided  opinion 
prevailed  among  the  public  that  something 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  the  discharge  of 
sewage  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Richardson  remarked  that  this  communi- 
cation from  the  Thames  Conservancy  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  water  in 
the  river.  The  question  was  whether  the  sewage 


discharged  from  the  Board’s  outfalls  did  leave 
such  deposits  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  as  to 
result  in  tho  formation  of  these  shoals. 

Mr.  Selway  supported  the  motion,  and  thought 
it  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  ask  the 
Thames  Conservancy  exactly  what  they  wanted 
the  Board  to  do. 

Mr.  Jackson  (of  Woolwich)  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  tho  shoals  at  the  ontfalls  both  at 
Crossness  aud  Barking  were  caused  by  the 
sewage,  and  if  they  applied  to  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy  as  suggested  ho  believed  they  would 
be  most  happy  to  point  out  where  these  obstruc- 
tions wore  to  be  found.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  Board  must  do  one  of  two  things.  They 
must  either  filter  the  sewage  before  it  entered 
the  river,  or  remove  the  outfalls  lower  down  the 
river. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Cook  and  other 
members,  tho  amendment  was  negatived,  and 
the  original  motion  ,^wa3  carried  by  a large 
majority. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  in  reply  to  the  article  on 
tho  above  subject  in  your  issue  of  the  2l8t  ult., 
to  assure  you  that  nothing  can  be  farther  from 
the  mark  than  the  idea  that  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute is  intended  to  interfere  with  tho  Health 
Section  of  the  Social  Science  Association.  The 
Institute,  being  an  independent  body  doing 
regular  sanitary  work  in  London,  and  having  at 
all  times  under  its  consideration  some  sanitary 
detail  or  advancement,  has  no  help  for  it  but  to 
hold  one  or  two  general  meetings  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  That  is  essential  to  its  usefalnesa 
and  work,  and  the  occurrence  of  its  time  of 
meeting  near  to  that  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation is  simply  an  accident,  for  which  it  is  not 
responsible,  inasmuch  as  the  time  of  meeting 
was  fixed  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  for  the  present  year  was 
announced.  It  is  equally  unfair  to  accuse  the 
Sanitary  Institute  of  pillage  of  the  Sanitary 
Exhibition ; in  fact,  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion had  itself  dropped  its  exhibitions ; and 
if  the  Sanitary  Institute  had  not  taken  up  the 
matter  as  it  did,  these  useful  competitions  would 
have  entirely  closed. 

In  the  great  work  of  advancement  there 
is  room  for  onr  Institute  as  well  as  for 
the  Health  Department  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  ; and  if  the  Institute  supplants 
that  Section  of  the  Association,  it  is  because 
the  subject  is  more  completely  in  hand  m an 
independent  society  than  in  a mere  section  of 
an  Association  so  comprehensive  in  its  objects 
as  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science.  Lory  Marsh,  Registrar.  _ 

***  We  must  leave  the  public  to  form  their 
own  opinion  as  to  how  far  tho  Sanitary  Institute 
attempted  at  its  formation  to  supplant  and  make 
stock  out  of  tho  Health  Department  of  the 
Social  Science  Association.  Although  several 
prominent  members  of  the  latter  were  induced 
to  belong  to  the  Institute  at  first,  th'e  modus 
operandi  of  the  Institute  has  served  to  convince 
many  that  it  is  a mistake  to  increase  the  number 
of  societies  for  one  particular  object.  It  is  not 
correct  (Dr.  Marsh  is  probably  misinformed) 
that  the  Association  has  relinquished  the  idea 
of  a Sanitary  Exhibition  in  connexion  with  them 
Congresses ; indeed,  arrangements  for  an  exhi- 
bition  in  connexion  with  the  forthcoming 
Cheltenham  Congress  were  for  some  time  under 
consideration. 

Knockers  for  Liverpool  ToAvn-kall  Door. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Town 
Council,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  a heavy  door-knocker 
was  placed  upon  one  of  the  tables  for  the  in- 
spection of  tho  members.  It  was  cast  in 
bronze,  and  apparently  represented  a figure 
of  Neptune  standing  upon  two  sea-horses.  The 
presence  of  the  article  was  explained  by  the 
following  commnnication  addressed  to  the 
Mayor  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone 

•'  During  your  mayoralty  tho  Town-faall  doors  have  been 
so  hospitably  and  persistently  open,  that  I have  hesitated 
to  offer  you  so  apparently  useless  a gift  as  a nair  ol 
taocken.  _ mjt  at  Ve„c.jntl, 


WORCESTER  GUILDHiLL  RESTORATION, 

ALLEGED  SHORT  “ QUANTITIES.” 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Town 
Council,  the  following  letter  from  the  contractor 
for  tho  restoration  of  the  Guildhall  was  read  : — 
“15,  Foregate-atreet,  AA'orcester, 

5th  September,  1878. 

Dear  Sir,— I must  request  you  to  lay  this  letter  before 
the  Corporation  of  tho  city  of  AA'^orceater,  and  give  them 
the  notice  contained  herein  at  their  next  meeting,  I have, 
by  an  agreement  dated  let  October,  1877,  agreed  with  the 
Corporation  to  restore  the  Guildhall  for  tho  sum  of 
11,5431,  43,,  but  I was  induced  to  enter  into  such  contract 
by  tho  statements  made  to  me  by  the  agent  of  the  Corpora- 
tion (to  whom  I applied  in  pursuance  of  their  advertise- 
ment of  May,  1877)  as  to  the  quantities  required  for  the 
works.  These  statements  I have  lately  discovered  to  be 
erroneous  and  much  understated,  and  I ara  unable  to 
complete  the  works  at  a price  which  I agreed  to  accent 
relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  quantities  supplied  by  the 
agent  of  the  Corporation.  I must,  theretoro,  request  that 
a proper  modification  be  made  iu  the  contract  price,  on 
account  of  the  difference  between  tho  quantities  of 
materials  which  will  have  to  be  used  and  those  which  were 
represented  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  tbo  works.  If  tho 
Corporation  will  not  accede  to  my  request,  I must  beg  to 
give  them  notice  that  I must  atop  the  works  and  repudiate 
the  contract  entirely.  I must  request  tho  favour  of  a reply 
to  this  letter  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days  from  this  date, 
for  otherwise  I shall  be  very  reluctantly  compelled  to  stoji 
the  works  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  to  seek  that,  remedy 
against  the  Corporation  to  which  I may  be  entitled.— I 
remain,  yours  obediently,  Thomas  Dixos.” 

The  Town  Clerk  stated  that  the  letter  had 
been  laid  before  tho  Guildhall  Restoration  Com- 
mittee, and  they  instructed  him  to  reply  to  it, 
and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Dixon  to  the  effect  that  the 
question  of  quantities  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
contract.  The  advertisement  for  tenders  for 
the  work  stated  “ quantities  will  be  supplied,” 
and  they  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Hawkes,  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr.  Bozward  moved  that  the  matter  be 
referred  to  the  Guildhall  Restoration  Committee, 
and  asked  who  endorsed  the  quantities. 

The  Town  Clerk  said  he  could  not  tell.  Ho 
saw  no  necessity  for  Mr.  Dixon  stopping  tho 
works.  He  could  complete  the  work,  and 
then  charge  for  what  he  had  done. 

Alderman  Wood  said  that  the  same  quantities 
had  been  banded  to  a certain  number  of  builders, 
every  one  of  whom  put  his  price  to  them.  Ho 
thought  the  great  error  was  in  the  price  put  to 
the  quantities,  and  not  in  their  deficiency. 

Alderman  Jones  observed  that  if  there  was  an 

ror  in  the  quantities  that  was  not  the  proper 

time  to  make  the  complaint,  but  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work. 

The  motion  was  then  carried. 

At  a subsequent  meetiug  of  the  Conncil,  it 
was,  after  some  discussion,  unanimously  agreed 
that,  in  order  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Dixon,  [and  to  prevent  a stoppage  of 
the  work  of  restoriog  the  Guildhall,  and  with- 
out prejudice  to  tho  legal  rights  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  Council  agree,— on  Mr.  Dixon  contmuing 
aud  completing  the  work  of  restoration  of  the 
Guildhall,— to  pay  him  for  all  work  done  in 
excess  of  that  provided  for  by  the  quantities 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hawkes,  subject  to  the  allow- 
ance for  any  excess  in  the  quantities  as  to  any 
work  or  old  materials,  the  prices  to  be  ascer- 
tained  accordiug  to  the  bills  of  quantities  priced 
by  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  tender,  so  far  as  applicable, 
and  that  the  question  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  or 
allowed  in  respect  thereof  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  tho  architect,  pursuant  to  the  eontract,  Mr. 
Hawkes,  and  a surveyor  appointed  by  Mr. 
Dixon  being  at  liberty  to  attend  before  tho 
architect  and  support  their  respective  views. 


pair 

pair  of 

kelonBkiB  to  boo  of  tk.  old  polooe.,  *.>>'1  » 

oompotenl  judge, -Uio  Hot.  Q";Bl'  “e.ter  -inform,  me 
are  the  finest  pwr  he  has  seen,  and  which,  Mr.  Leighton  teUs 
me  are  becoming  yearly  very  scarce  and  valuable,  I do 
not  feel  justified  in  not  making  my  naUve  town  the 
offer  for  the  frontdoors  of  the  'Town  Hall,  especiaUy 
as  the  design  might  have  been  specially  adopted  for  that 
position.” 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Finance  and 
Estate  Committee. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  GLASGOW. 

Proposed  Building  Regulations.— The  Glasgow 
Association  of  House  Factors  have  resolved  to 
strenuously  oppose  the  Provisional  Order  anent 
new  building  regulations  becommg  law,  as  they 
allege  that  if  it  were  passed  30  per  cent,  of 
the  property  of  Glasgow  could  not  be  rebuilt  in 
the  event  of  fire  or  other  accidents  dostroymg  it. 
The  Association  consider  that,  in  view  of  the 
proposed  regulations,  provision  should  be  made 
for  compensating  proprietors  and  others,  whose 
ground  and  security  would  be  confiscated. 

Disposal  of  Sewage.— A short  time  ago  it  was 
mentioned  that  a Bill  was  likely  to  be  mtro- 
duced  into  Parliament,  having  for  its  object 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  Glasgow  by  some 
method  which  would  keep  it  out  of  the  Clyde. 
It  is  now  stated  that  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  is 
engaged  drafting  a Bill  for  this  purpose.  Mr. 
Bateman  has  put  forward  three  alternative 
schemes.  By  the  first,  the  sewage  would  be 
raised  by  pumping  from  the  south  to  the  north 
side  the  whole  to  be  taken  to  Dalmuir,  at  a cost 
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of  858,000i.  The  second  proposes  that  the 
sewage  on  the  north  side  should  bo  taken  to  tho 
south,  and  the  whole  conTejed  to  Shiels,  in  the 
parish  of  Govan,  at  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
/ 1(5,0001.  The  third  scheme  suggests  that  the 
sewage  on  the  north  side  should  be  taken  to 
Ualmuir,  while  that  on  the  south  side  should  be 
taken  to  Shiels,  the  cost  in  this  case  being 
807,000/.  These  sums  do  not  include  the  price 
of  laud  and  interference  with  property,  nor  do 
they  estimate  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the 
sewage  at  the  ontfall,  which  may  be  set  down  at 
from  40,(X)0/.  to  45, (XK)/.  per  annum.  The 
schemes  are  estimated  on  a future  population 
of  1.350,000. 

The  Vy^iversity  Hall.— At  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court,  on  the  loth  inst.,  plans  wero  passed  for 
the  erection  of  the  great  hall  of  the  University 
at  Gilmorehill.  It  will  be  remembered  that  tho 
ilarquis  of  Bute  some  time  ago  contributed  a 
sum  of  40,000/.  towards  the  erectiou  of  the  hall, 
and  so  put  the  University  authorities  in  a posi- 
tion  to  begin  operations.  Tho  building,  Jiow- 
ever,  will  cost  con.siderably  more  than  the  sum 
stated.  Sir  James  Watson  (late  Dean  of  Guild), 
hoped  that  in  a building  of  that  kind  the  greatest 
care  would  be  exercised,  both  as  to  workman- 
ship and  materials.  Ho  did  not  want  to  say 
anything  about  what  had  been  done,  but  he 
thought  there  might  bo  some  improvement  in 
that  respect. 

fine  Art  Galleries. — Plana  prepared  bv  Mr. 
Burnet  for  the  proposed  Pino  Art  Galleries  in 
Sauchiehall-street  were  submitted  to  the  Dean 
of  Guild  Court  on  tho  10th  inst.,  but  they  were 
not  passed,  Mr.  \V^hite,  master  of  works,  point- 
ingout  that  tho  front  line  of  the  building  en. 
crouched  a little  on  the  street.  A site  has  been 
procured  on  tho_  south  side  of  Sauchiehall- 
1(K)  building  is  to  have  a frontage  of 

Proposed  Industrial  Baj/it&i/ion..— The  proposal 
to  organise  an  industrial  exhibition  at  Glasgow, 
as  suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  Glasgow,  is  being 
actively  promoted.  A proposal  is  stated  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Cuuliffe  Owen,  C.B.,  Secre- 
tary of  tho  British  Commission  to  tho  Paris 
Exhibition,  that  a special  feature  in  the  project 
should  be  a complete  exhibition  of  iron  and  its 
varied  products,  and  that  tliis  department  at 
least  should  be  international,  embracing  exhibits 
from  America,  France,  Belgium,  and  Sweden. 
The  Swedish  Commission  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion  has  intimated  its  willingness  to  send  to 
Glasgow  in  1880  the  whole  exhibits  of  the  pro- 
coss  and  tests  in  the  manufacture  of  Swedish 
iron.  The  proposal  to  connect  a permanent 
museum  and  winter  garden  scheme  with  the 
exhibition  has  also  met  with  warm  support. 

Painted  Glass  in  the  Merchants'  ifous«.— The 
large  windows  in  the  new  hall  of  the  Merchants’ 
House,  where  the  Dean  of  Guild  holds  his  courts, 
have  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
W.  & J.  J.  Kior,  of  Glasgow.  Tho  subject  of 
ono_  of  the  compartments  is  “ The  Letter  of 
Guildry.”  It  represents  tho  occasion,  on  the 
6th  of  Fobrnary,  1605,  when  Sir  George  Elphin- 
stone,  the  provost  of  the  burgh,  sat  in  their  hall 
in  tho  old  tolbooth,  surrounded  by  tho  bailies 
and  “great  council,”  and  there  came  before 
them  the  commissioners  chosen  by  “ the  mer- 
chant  rank,”  and  those  chosen  by  “ the  deacons 
and  body  of  crafts,”  and  presented  the  arrange- 
ment come  to  as  expressed  in  the  Letter  of 
Guildry,  and  asked  the  magistrates  to  interpose 
their  consent  and  authority  to  it.  The  other 
subject  represents  tho  first  court  held  by  the 
Dean  of  Guild.  In  the  conidor  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ House  there  aro  six  other  windows, 
containing  allegorical  subjects  filled  up  with 
conventional  architectural  designs  in  the 
Cinquocento  style. 


^ The  Will  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Colls,  late  of 
o3,  Moorgato-stroet,  and  of  Sutton-common, 
who  died  on  the  25th  of  Augnst  last  at  Bray, 
Wicklow,  Ireland,  was  proved  on  tho  3rd  inst. 
by  Mr.  William  Abraham  Colls  and  Mr.  Johu 
Howard  Colls,  tho  sons,  the  executors,  the  per- 
sonal estate  being  sworn  under  18,000/.  The 
testetor  leaves  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Colls, 
such  of  his  household  goods  and  effects  as  she 
shall  select.  100/.,  and  400/.  per  annum  for  life ; 
to_  his  niece,  Elizabeth  Riebardsoa,  and  his 
friend,  Jemima  Davis,  100/.  each;  to  his  sister, 
Martha  Shaw,  an  annuity  of  50i.  for  life; 
and  the  residue  of  his  real  and  personal  estate 
to  his  said  two  sons. — Cj/j/  Press. 


NEW  THEATRES. 

Worcester. — The  Theatre  Royal,  Worcester, 
opens  on  Monday  next,  having  been  rebuilt, 
with  the  exception  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
main  walls,  after  destruction  by  fire.  Increased 
means  of  entrance  and  exit  have  been  provided. 
The  Bun-bnrner  has  been  provided  and  fixed  by 
Messrs.  Strode  & Sons.  The  proscenium,  ceiling, 
Ac.,  have  been  elaborately  decorated  by  Mr.  E. 
Bell,  of  London.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps ; Messrs.  Wood  A Sons,  of  Worcester, 
were  the  contractors  ; Mr.  Green  way,  Worcester, 
supplied  gas-fittings;  and  Mr.  R.  Jefferies,  of 
London,  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

London.  — On  the  2Dd  inst.,  Mr.  Locock 
Webb,  Q-C.,  and  Mr.  Young,  moved  before 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  sitting  as  Vacation  Judge, 
on  behalf  of  the  “Alcazar,”  Limited,  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  Mr.  Johu  Baum,  late 
of  Cremorno  Gardens,  from  applying  to  the 
magisterial  authorities  for  a licence  to  use 
the  Holbom  Amphitheatre  for  musical  and 
other  entertainments  under  the  name  of  Tho 
Alcazar.  The  plaintiff  company  was  recoutiv 
incorporated  with  a capital  of  100,000/.  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  Savile  House,  Leicester- 
square,  and  other  property,  and  building  there 
an  immense  theatre  and  Parisian  ca/4,  of  the 
character  of  tho  well-known  Paris  Alcazar,  tho 
name  of  which  the  company  has  adopted.  On 
the  6th  ult.  the  company's  prospectus  was 
registered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  under  the  name  of 
the  “ Alcazar.”  The  company  alleged  that  tho 
defendant  was  about  to  use  that  name  for  his 
place  of  entertainment,  and  that  they  had 
already  acquired  a property  in  that  name.  An 
interim  injunction  was  granted,  and  on  the 
hearing  of  the  motion,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr. 
Justice  Manisty  held  that  Mr.  Baum  had  an 
inchoate  right  to  the  title  of  which  nobody  by 
the  forming  a company  conld  deprive  him,  and 
dismissed  the  motion  with  costs. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  POOR-LAW 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the 
schools  and  cottage  homes  which  are  being 
erected  by  tho  Birmingham  Board  of  Guardians 
at  Marston  Green  was  laid  on  the  8th  inst. 
About  twenty  acres  of  land  have  been  obtained, 
at  a cost  of  140i.  an  acre,  and  it  is  intended 
to  erect  schools,  workshops,  cottage  homes 
an  infirmary,  and  a head-master’s  residence. 
There  will  bo  three  schools,  one  for  boys,  ono 
for  girls,  and  another  for  infants.  In  the  work- 
shops instructions  will  be  given  in  slioemakiug, 
painting,  carpentry,  baking,  Ac.  There  will  he 
fourteen  “ homes,”  each  of  which  will  accom- 
modate  thirty  children.  Each  home  will  bo  pre- 
sided over  by  a man  and  bis  wife,  who  will  be 
styled  the  “ father  ” and  “ mother.”  The  homes 
will  consist  of  a dining  and  play  room  for  the 
cliildreu,  aud  a sitting-room  for  the  “ father  and 
mother,”  together  with  a kitchen  and  scullery, 
and  dormitories.  Each  home  will  be  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a Maltese  cross,  and  every  room 
is  of  tho  same  dimensions,  viz.,  16  ft.  by  20  ft. 
The  washing  in  connexion  with  each  home  will 
bo  undertaken  by  the  children,— boys  or  girls,  as 
the  case  may  be, — composing  the  " family.” 
Tho  infirmary  will  contain  four  wards.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  buildings  will  be  completed 
in  about  fourteen  months,  and  that  the  total 
cost  will  be  20,000/.  Mr,  W.  N.  Homeyard,  of 
Birmingham,  is  the  architect ; and  Mr.  W. 
Robinson,  of  Birmingham  and  Worcester,  is  the 
contractor.  As  will  be  gathered  from  tho  fore- 
going  particulars  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Birmingham  Gazette),  the  Birmingham  Poor- 
Law  Guardians  are  about  to  initiate  an  im- 
portant experiment  in  the  education  of  pauper 
children, — an  ^ experiment  which,  we  hope  with 
Mr.  Muntz,  will  be  productive  of  large  results 
in  the  depauperisation  of  pauperism. 

Clayton. — The  new  infirmary  erected  in  con- 
nexion with  the  North  Bierley  Union  Work- 
house^  at  Clayton  has  been  completed.  It 
occupies  a position  detached  from  the  main 
building,  having  its  principal  frontage  to  the 
east,  but  being  equally  open  to  the  west.  The 
wards  occupy  tho  entire  breadth  of  the  building, 
and  have  windows  on  each  side.  The  length  of 
the  new  building  is  about  240  ft.,  aud  the 
interior  width  of  the  wards  25  ft.  Tho  accom- 
modation  provided  is  estimated  at  seventy-two 
beds.  The  style  adopted  in  the  exterior  is 
Italian.  Tho  plans  were  prepared  by,  and  the 
works  have  been  constructed  under  the  super- 


intendence of,  Mr.  John  Drake,  architect.  Queens, 
bury,  tho  following  having  been  the  contractors, 
viz., — Messrs.  Baimforth  A Reece,  masons;  John 
Patchett,  joiner ; Abraham  Hill,  slater ; J.  S. 
Stead,  plasterer;  Henry  Crowther,  plumber; 
E.  A B.  Briggs,  painters.  The  entire  cost  has 
been  about  9,0U0l. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr,  John  Walker,  Builder. — The  death  is  an- 
nounced  of  Mr.  John  Walker,  one  of  “ the  pil- 
grim fathers  ” of  Birkenhead,  and  the  builder  of 
nearly  all  the  principal  streets,  including 
Hamilton-square,  in  “ the  City  of  the  Future.” 
He  was  a member  of  the  first  board  of  Birken- 
head  Commissioners  in  1833,  and  held  that 
position  for  twenty  years ; after  which  ho 
retired  from  business,  and  has  since  devoted 
himself  to  farming  at  Storeton,  near  Bebington, 
where  he  died  on  the  12th  inst.,  in  the  eighty, 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  bom  at  Car- 
phin,  in  Fife,  in  1792. 

Mr.  if.  Gandy  Cole,  C.B. — Wo  mentioned  last 
week  (p,  1077)  the  accident  at  the  Moorswatcr 
Viaduct,  on  the  Cornwall  Railway,  by  which  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Gandy  Cole,  lost  his  life.  “ Cor- 
nubian,”  in  the  Cornish  Telegraph,  gives  soma 
particulars  of  Mr.  Cole  and  his  brief  career. 
Although  he  had  not  yet  reached  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  he  was,  after  having  designed  and 
superintended  tho  building  of  a stone  viaduct 
near  Bodmin-road,  called  upon  to  design  the 
greater  work  across  the  valley  at  Moorswater. 
VVhen  tenders  were  invited,  the  lowest  exceeded 
his  estimate  by  sevei-al  thousand  pounds.  Tho 
result  was  that  the  Great  Western  directors 
resolved  to  build  it  themselves,  giving  Mr.  Cole 
entire  charge  of  the  work,  not  only  because  they 
believed  in  his  estimate,  but  in  order  to  insure 
thoroughness  in  tho  work.  Only  a few  days 
before  his  death  he  spoke  proudly  of  it  as  the 
largest  stone  viaduct  in  the  country,  being 
13U  ft.  high,  with  eight  arches  of  80  ft.  span ; 
aud  told  how  the  crane,  by  which  he  afterwards 
met  with  his  death,  was  so  nicely  constructed 
and  controlled. 


ENCLOSURE  OF  ANTIQUITIES. 

Dunse. — A few  years  ago  (says  the  Kelso 
Chronicle)  attention  was  called  to  the  propriety 
of  enclosing  and  preserving  the  “ Covenanters’ 
Scone,”  aniuterescing  relic  of  the  encampment  on 
Dunse  Law  of  the  great  army  of  Covenanters, 
numbering  somewhere  about  30,000,  under  tho 
command  of  General  Leslie,  in  June,  1639,  as 
nunierons  and  frequent  visitors  had  adopted  the 
practice  of  chipping  off  and  carrying  away 
pieces  as  mementoes  of  their  visits,  until  the 
stone  was  under  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
turf,  and  which  had  nearly  closed  over  it.  It 
has  now  been  enclosed,  the  surrounding  turf 
which  bad  recently  covered  it  has  been  pared 
away,  and  its  surface  again  presents  the  same 
form  that  it  did  when  it  stood  about  2 ft.  6 in. 
above  the  ground.  Its  original  form  was  oblong, 
measuring  nearly  5 ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  The  stone 
itself  is  an  obtruding  piece  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone,  highly  metamorphosed  through  the  action 
of  heat,  resting  upon  the  subjacent  trap  or  green- 
stone,  of  which  the  hill,  as  well  as  some  of  tho 
surrounding  hill,  aro  composed. 

Roman  Camp  at  the  Laice,  near  South  Shields. 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  South  Shields 
Town  Couuci],  upon  the  proposition  to  expend 
425/.  upon  enclosing  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Camp  at  the  Lawe,  Mr.  Shotton  moved  that  it 
be  struck  out.  He  was  quite  astonished  that 
any  person  should  propose  the  expenditure  of 
such  a sum  in  connexion  with  a few  old  stones. 
He  hoped  ho  would  never  again  hear  of  the 
Roman  remains  in  that  Council.  Mr.  Wardle 
seconded  the  proposition.  Aid.  Williamson 
hoped  they  would  not  for  425/.  allow  South 
Shields  to  sever  its  connexion  with  ancient 
Rome.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had 
behaved  in  a most  liberal  manner  to  the  town, 
and  the  Council  ought  not  to  allow  anything  to 
be  done  to  slight  their  offer.  Mr.  Bowman 
suggested  that  the  matter  be  done  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  presented  to  the  town.  The  motion 
was  afterwards  lost,  and  an  amendment  (to 
allow  the  vote)  was  carried. 


TO  CLEAN  LEAD. 

SiE, — Will  some  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  what  is 
the  best  way  to  clean  lead;ii  milk-pans  ? My  dairywomaa 
has  used  salt,  which  sooms  to  bring  off  a blackness. 
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THE  OBELISK. 

Sir, — Is  it  not  rather  imsatist'actory,  if  not 
alarming,  to  hear  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette 
reporting  that  our  granite  obelisk  is  already 
decaying  from  tho  effect  of  the  gases  of  the 
London  atmosphere,  when  he  has  but  recently 
comjileted  the  costly  Thames  Embankment  in 
that  material?  Egyptian  Syenite  obelisks  have 
hitherto  been  considered  the  most  durable 
monuments  the  world  has  produced.  May  we 
not,  then,  ask,  in  some  alarm, — Is  the  Embank- 
ment decaying,  and  does  Sir  Joseph  confess  to 
having  made  a mistake  in  using  this  material 
in  its  coustruction  ? ' 

Wo  must  all  hope  that  there  is  some  mistake 
in  the  evidence  on  which  the  report  has  been 
made. 

May  not  tho  effects  observable  upon  the 
obelisk  be  due  to  the  salts  of  sea- water  absorbed 
during  its  voyage  to  this  country,  or  when  lying 
exposed  on  the  Thames  ? The  Egyptians  were 
well  aware  of  the  effect  of  salt  on  granite,  and 
consequently  never  used  it  underground.  Ex- 
perience of  the  durability  of  granite  in  London 
is  both  ample  and  conclusive.  London  Bridge, 
tho  York  Column,  tho  Crimean  monument  in 
Westminster,  the  Nelson  Column,  and  numerous 
other  granite  structures,  varying  iu  age  from 
nearly  one  hundred  to  twenty  years,  are  in  per- 
fect condition.  No  person  ever  heard  of  the 
proposal  to  apply  chemical  nostrums  to  their 
surfaces.  Many  of  our  decaying  stone  buildings 
have  been  so  treated,  but,  unfortunately,  with 
no  good  result.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  report  is 
referred  back  for  further  inquiry  and  informa- 
tion. There  is  a national  interest  in  the  obelisk, 
and,  therefore,  before  the  “ stone  solution  ” is 
applied,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  he  informed 
where  it  has  been  used,  upon  what  material, 
and  when,  inasmuch  as  time  is  an  important 
element  in  the  test. 

I think  I have  read  that  the  Egyptian  obelisks 
were  hurnighed,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  partly  to 
this  that  their  durability  is  due. 

If  so,  should  not  this  have  been  done  before 
ours  was  elevated  ? Tho  cost  is  about  2a.  6d. 
per  foot  super.  Henry  Tr-^vis. 


SANITARY  SHORTCOMINGS. 

Newlyn.- — -A  correspondent  of  a West  of  Eng- 
land  paper  calls  attention  to  the  insanitary  con- 
dition  of  Newlyn,  which,  with  its  3,000  inhabit- 
ants, has,  he  says,  “ absolutely  no  system  of 
drainage.  Open  drains  and  dirt-heaps  abound, 
and  the  result  is  that  fever  has  become  endemic 
in  onr  midst.  . . . The  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
has  presented  a very  strong  report  to  the 
Sanitary  Authorities.  AH  they  do  is  to  send 
ronnd  an  old  man  with  a cart,  who  skims  the 
top  of  the  dung-heaps,  and  leaves  the  rest  to 
decompose  in  the  sun,  and  pretty  much  the 
same  operation  is  performed  npon  the  open 
drains.  A few  years  ago  (four  or  five)  an  officer 
from  the  Sanitary  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council  inspected  the  village,  and  reported  very 
strongly  on  the  subject ; but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  persons  who  ought  to  move  in  the  matter 
are  silent,  for  fear  of  giving  offence.” 

Leith. — At  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
District  Water  Trust  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  Clerk 
read  a letter  from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Leith, 
dated  the  2nd  inst.,  complaining  of  scarcity  of 
water  in  Leith.  Mr.  Coyne  explained  that  all 
the  water  which  the  pipe  could  possibly  carry 
to  Leith  was  being  sent,  and  that  there  was 
always  a deficiency  of  supply  in  some  localities 
there  owing  to  the  cisterns  being  wretchedly 
small.  Mr.  Garland  said  there  was  a general 
scarcity  of  water  in  Leith, — in  fact,  the  streets 
where  it  was  felt  were  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Amid  some  laughter  he  exhibited  a centipede 
which  had  been  drawn  off  with  some  water  on 
the  previous  night  by  the  Medical  Officer,  and 
said  that  perhaps  some  girl  might  have  drunk 
that  and  lost  her  life  in  consequence.  If  a con- 
stant supply  of  water  were  kept  on,  it  might 
prevent  these  nasty  reptiles,  as  he  might  call 
them,  being  sent  into  their  tanks.  On  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Lord  Provost,  the  matter  was 
remitted  to  the  Works  Committee  to  inquire, 
and  with  powers  to  provide  an  additional  supply 
if  necessary. 

Musselburgh. — ^At  the  close  of  the  Court  held 
ou  the  9th  inst.  at  Musselburgh  for  the  registra- 
tion of  voters.  Sheriff  Davidson,  who  presided, 
asked, — “ Who  looks  after  the  sanitary  matters 
of  the  town  ? ” Mr.  Macfailane  (Town  Clerk.) 
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— “ The  Local  Authority,  which  tho  Town 
Council  constitutes.”  The  Sheriff. — ” Have 
they  any  officer?”  Mr.  Macfarlane.— “ They 
have  a sanitary  inspector,  Mr.  Turnbull.”  The 
Sheriff. — “ He  had  better  bo  sot  to  do  his  busi- 
ness. I never  saw  a dirtier  place  in  my  life, — 
from  Newbigging  townwards.”  Mr.  Turnbull 
subsequently  waited  upon  the  Sheriff  and  ex- 
plained to  hip  lordship  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  tho  district  in  question  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  residents  there,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
town,  had  nowhere  to  empty  filth  except  iu  the 
gutters  in  front  of  the  houses.  The  gutters,  it 
was  further  stated,  were  swept  thrice  daily. 


ARBITRATIONS. 

Hyde. — On  the  10th  inst.  Mr.  J.  Soames,  Under 
Sheriff,  opened  a conrt  in  the  Towu-hall,  Byde, 
I.W.,  for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating  iu  a dispute 
between  Mr.  R.  C.  Spencer,  of  Ryde,  and  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South-Coast,  and  South- 
Western  Railway  Companies,  respecting  the 
value  of  two  houses  in  Melville-street,  called 
Nos.  1 and  2,  Chester  House,  which  the  com- 
panies require  for  tho  purpose  of  carrying  out 
their  new  works.  A jury  having  been  sworn, 
proceeded  to  view  the  premises.  The  evidence 
was  long  and  conflicting,  Messrs.  F.  Newman, 
T.  Dasiiwood,  and  J.  Binfield  Bird,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wallis,  giving  various  estimates  of  the 
value  of  the  houses,  the  general  average  being 
2,456J.  Mr.  Virgoe  Buckland,  surveyor,  Mr. 
Stephenson,  of  the  firm  of  Hunt,  Stephenson,  & 
Co.,  Mr.  R.  C.  Driver,  Whitehall,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hellyer,  architect,  of  Ryde,  all  gave  much  lower 
estimates,  averaging  1,498Z.  The  jury  gave  a 
verdict  for  2,OOOZ.,  the  railway  companies  to  pay 
costs. 

Shoreham. — At  a meeting  of  the  Slioreham 
Harbour  Trustees,  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  clerk 
read  the  award  of  M.  A.  Easton,  tho  arbitrator 
in  the  matter  in  dispute  between  the  trustees 
and  the  late  contractors,  which  ordered  the 
trustees  to  pay  8,755Z.  11s.  9d.  of  the  amount 
claimed,  9, 145Z.  3s.  3d.,  together  with  95Z.  143. 4d., 
being  half  the  costs  of  the  award. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Landslip  at  Suyton. — An  inquest  was  held 
on  Monday  last  at  Huyton,  Cheshu’C,  on  the 
bodies  of  Michael  Kelly,  aged  twenty-one,  and 
Thomas  Dunne,  twenty-eight,  who  were  killed 
in  a recent  landslip  at  some  sewerage  works  in 
progress  near  Sandy-lane,  Huyton,  at  which 
also,  three  others  were  injured.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  30  ft.  in  length  of  the 
trench  had  fallen  in,  and  that  no  shores  were 
used.  Mr.  G.  Rayner,  of  Bootle,  contractor  for 
the  sewerage  works,  was  called,  and  deposed 
that  the  catting  which  fell  in  was  commenced 
on  the  previous  Tuesday.  Ho  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  timber  ought  to  have  been  used  for 
shoring  up  the  sides  of  tho  trench  where  the  fall 
took  place.  There  was  first  about  1 ft.  6 in.  of 
sand,  under  which  was  a bed  of  shale  about 
10  ft.  iu  depth,  and  after  that  the  solid  rock 
commenced.  After  deliberating  together  for 
some  time,  the  jury  returned  a verdict  that  tho 
deceased  had  come  to  their  deaths  by  the  acci- 
dental fall  of  earth. 

Fall  of  a Steam  Lift. — On  the  10th  inst.,  one 
of  the  steam  lifts  used  by  Messrs.  Cook,  Son, 
& Co.,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  persons  and  goods  to  the  respective 
floors  of  the  warehouse,  fell  with  a loud  crash. 
It  appeared  that  some  part  of  the  engine  by  which 
it  was  worked  suddenly  broke,  and  the  lift 
being  at  the  top  of  the  building,  a height  of 
about  60  ft.,  was  precipitated  with  its  contents 
to  the  bottom.  A boy  who  was  driving  it  at 
the  time  was  so  much  hurt  that  he  died  almost 
immediately.  A woman  named  Green  bad  both 
legs  broken. 

Slung  Platform  Scaffolds. — An  inquest  was 
hold  at  Woolwich  on  tho  12th  inst.,  on  the  body 
of  James  Richards,  aged  39,  employed  as  a 
driller  at  the  pier  extension  works  at  Beckton 
Gas  Works,  North  Woolwich.  The  evidence 
showed  that,  on  the  previous  Thursday  deceased 
was  working  upon  a scaffold  30  ft.  above  the 
river,  drilling  a hole  in  an  iron  girder.  He  was 
suddenly  missed  by  a companion,  who,  looking 
down,  saw  only  a man’s  hands  above  the  water, 
and  a couple  of  short  planks  upon  which  deceased 
bad  been  standing  were  floating  away.  It  was 
surmised  that  the  planks,  which  formed  part  of 
a sling-platform,  had  slipped  from  a ledge  upon 
which  they  bad  been  resting,  and  that  the 
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deceased  fell  feet  foremost,  and  stuck  in  the 
mud,  the  tide  being  low.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  rescue  him,  but  some  time  was  occupied  in 
getting  a boat,  and  the  deceased  had  then  dis- 
appeared. A model  of  the  scaffold  was  pro- 
duced at  the  inquest,  and  it  was  stated  that 
every  precaution  was  taken;  but  the  coroner 
and  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  slung  plat- 
foi'm  was  a cheap  and  careless  contrivance, 
which  might  have  been  made  quite  secaro  with 
a little  trouble.  Verdict : “ Accidental  death.” 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Birmingham. — On  the  11th  inst.  the  sheet- 
glass  makers  concerned  in  the  dispute  at  Messrs. 
Chance’s  glassworks,  Spon-lane,  had  a meeting, 
and  resolved  to  strike.  They  afterwards  had 
an  interview  with  tho  masters,  to  whom  they 
communicated  this  fact,  and  the  masters,  on  tho 
other  hand,  said  they  were  determined  to  close 
the  works.  Under  these  circumstances,  about 
750  people  will  bo  thrown  out  of  employment. 
It  is  expected  that  the  men  will  come  out  on 
strike  this  Saturday,  October  19th. 

Edinburgh. — At  a numerously-attended  meet- 
ing of  master  joiners,  Mr.  John  Smith  iu  tho 
chair,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  owing  to 
the  present  stagnant  state  of  the  trade,  imme- 
diate intimation  should  he  given  to  the  opera- 
tives that,  on  and  after  Friday,  October  18th, 
a reduction  of  ^d.  per  hour  will  bo  made  on  the 
present  rate  of  wages,  making  the  rate  iu  future 

7id.  per  hour  for  competent  workmen. It  is 

stated  that  one  of  the  largest  employers  of 
labour  in  the  Edinburgh  building  trade  has 
given  notice  of  a reduction  of  Id.  per  hour  on 
the  standard  rate  of  wages  at  present  paid  to 
operative  masons,  a corresponding  reduction 
being  at  the  same  timo  intimated  on  the  wages 
of  the  labourers.  Six  months  ago  the  operative 
masons  submitted  to  a reduction  of  wages  from 
9d.  to  8d.  per  hour,  so  that  the  one  now  in 
question  will  bring  the  rate  of  payment  down 
to  7d.  per  hour,  while  the  wages  of  the  labourers 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  4id.  per  hour. 

Aberdeen. — The  carpenters’  strike  continues. 
Representatives  of  the  Operatives’  Society  are 
said  to  be  watching  every  steamer  arriving  in 
Aberdeen  that  is  likely  to  bring  workmen  from 
other  quarters.  One  firm  is  stated  to  have 
engaged  from  forty  to  fifty  men  in  Glasgow,  and 
arranged  that  they  should  come  through  to 
Aberdeen  by  the  train  duo  there  at  3-20  on 
Tuesday  morning  in  last  week.  The  men  were 
met  at  Glasgow  by  persons  understood  to  be  in 
co-operation  vrith  the  .4.berdeen  Trades’  Society, 
and  the  result  was  that  only  fourteen  reached 
Aberdeen. 

Staffordshire  Iron  Trade. — Mr.  Chamberlain, 
M.P.,  as  president  of  the  South  Staffordshire 
Iron  Trade  Wages  Board,  has,  as  arbiter,  decided 
that  wages  should  be  reduced  5 per  cent.,  or  6d. 
per  ton  for  puddling,  the  reduction  to  take  effect 
from  the  2l8t  inst.,  the  rate  now  settled  to  be 
subject  to  reconstruction  by  the  Board  at  any 
time  on  one  month’s  notice  by  either  party. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  GERMANY. 

A LARGE  number  of  German  and  foreign  archi- 
tects are  expected  to  pay  a visit  to  Berlin  to- 
wards tho  end  of  October,  when  several  events 
of  interest  aro  to  come  off.  Among  these  is  the 
public  exhibition  of  the  competing  plans  for  the 
new  Kaiser  Wilhelm  University  of  Strasbnrg. 
At  the  same  time  the  general  Pine-Art  Exhibi- 
tion, to  which  a variety  of  plans,  designs,  and 
objects  of  importance  to  architects  have  been 
contributed,  will  he  opened.  A third  Exhibition 
of  interest  will  be  that  of  architectural  monu- 
ments and  other  remains  of  ancient  Greek  art 
discovered  in  the  wonderfully  successful  opera- 
tions conducted  under  tho  auspices  of  German 
souaus,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  German 
Government,  in  01ymi5ia.  The  Society  of  Archi- 
tects of  Berlin  are  already  making  preparations 
to  render  the  visit  of  their  brother  professionals 
from  a distance  a pleasant  one  by  securing  them 
facilities  for  the  inspection  of  public  edifices  and 
collections,  as  well  as  by  entertaining  them  at  a 
special  festival  in  connexion  with  the  first  of  tho 
series  of  social  reunions  of  the  Society  during 
the  coming  winter  season. 


Sean  of  Guild,  Edinburgh. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Edinburgh  Guildry  on  the 
10th  instant,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
recommend  for  re-election  Mr.  John  Smith  as 
Dean  of  Guild  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OP  AECHITECTS. 

The  eleventli  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
(ilasgow  Institute  of  Architects  was  held  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  in  the  offices  of  Mr.  William 
Maclean,  the  secretary,  at  198,  St.  Vincent- 
street,  Mr.  John  Barnet  in  the  chair. 

It  appeared  from  the  report  for  the  year, 
Tvhich  was  adopted,  that  the  members  numbered 
forty-nine,  and  that  while  two  had  been  added 
to  the  roll,  one  had  died.  The  laws  of  the 
Institute  had,  it  was  stated,  recently  been 
amended,  “ so  as  to  mark  still  more  decidedly  the 
Institute’s  disapproval  of  architects  having  any 
pecuniary  interest  in  any  trade  contract  for 
their  clients,  except  what  they  directly  receive 
from  such  clients.”  It  was  thought  that  this 
rule  was  calculated  to  promote  a higher  standard 
of  conduct  in  all  professional  relations.  The 
gold  medal  for  the  encouragement  of  good 
draughtsmanship  among  the  pupils  and 
assistants  of  members  had,  it  was  reported, 
been  gained  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Russell,  of  the  office  of 
Mr.  D.  McNaughtan,  for  a drawing  of  Paisley 
Abbey;'  and  a prize  given  by  the  president  for 
the  same  purpose  had  been  gained  by  Mr.  J. 
Robertson,  of  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Cowan.  It 
was  mentioned  that  the  Institute  had  sent 
Messrs.  Houeyman  and  Douglas  as  a deputation 
to  the  Town  Council  to  urge  that  a matured 
General  Building  Act  was  required  in  the  public 
interest.  The  report,  in  conclusion,  expressed 
the  hope  that  a greater  number  than  bad  yet 
joined  the  Institute  would  now  identify  them- 
selves “ with  members  of  the  profession  who 
pledge  themselves  to  resist  the  vicious  system 
of  doable  commissions  and  other  temptations  to 
partiality  in  the  exercise  of  their  onerons  pro- 
fessional duties.” 

It  was  intimated  by  Mr.  James  Sellars,  jun., 
the  treasurer,  that  the  funds  were  in  a satis- 
factory condition. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected 
members  of  the  council  for  the  ensuing  year, 
viz.,  Messrs.  William  Forrest  Salmon,  Alexander 
Petrie,  J.  L.  Cowan,  James  'rbomson,  John 
Baird,  John  M'Leod,  Matthew  Forsyth,  Campbell 
Douglas,  John  Honoyman,  and  R.  A.  Brydeu. 

The  newly-elected  council,  at  a meeting  later 
in  the  day,  chose  the  following  office-bearers  for 
the  same  period : — Mr.  Campbell  Douglas, 
president ; Mr.  James  Thomson,  vice-president ; 
Mr.  James  Sellars,  jun.,  treasurer;  Mr.  Wm. 
M'Lean,  secretary;  and  Mr.  John  Burnet, 
auditor  of  professioual  accounts. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Syllabus  of  P.vpebs. 

1«7S. 

October  25.— Opening  Conrerao^ione. 

-VodemJ^r  8.— Address  from  the  President.  Mr.  H.  L. 
Florence. 

yovfviber  22.~‘\Vindow.‘i.  Mr.  .Aston  Webb. 

Deetmber  (i.— Organs  uiicl  their  Treatment.  Mr.  Somers 
t larke.  Jun. 

December  30. — Discussion : Arcbitcet,  or  Architect  and 
Surveyor.  To  be  opened  by  Mr.  A.  Payno. 

1879, 

Jamtary  17.— 

Jamiary  31.— Hotels  and  Restaurants.  !Mr.  F.  J. 
Francis. 

February  4.—  The  International  Coiieres.s  of  Architects 
at  Paris.  Mr.  K.  P.  Spiers. 

February  28. — Trimmings.  'Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin. 

March  i4.— The  Schools  of  St.  Luke,  at  Ghent.  Mr. 
W.  H.  James  Weale. 

Mureh  28. — Partv  Wall,'! : The  Law  and  the  Practice. 
Mr.  Thos.  Blnshill. 

April  18.  — Members'  Soiree. 

April  25. — Ancient  Paris.  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch. 

Mn>/  9.— Notes  on  Measuring  Old  Buildings.  Chiefly 
intended  for  students.  Mr.  J.  Neale. 

May  23. — Late  Wrougiit  Ironwork.  Mr.  W.  Penstone. 
June  6.— A Tour  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  H.  YV.  Pratt. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  DOUBLE 
COMMISSIONS. 

We  have  been  requested  to  give  publicity  to 
the  following  letter  : — ■ 

Sir, — The  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
have  been  informed  that  a statement  has  been  made  to  the 
Clyde  Trustees,  that  civil  engineers  are  in  the  habit  of 
ree*iving  double  coniinissions,— that  is  to  say,  from  their 
employers,  and  from  the  contractors  engaged  to  do  the 
work. 

I .am  requested  by  the  Council  to  give  the  most  un- 
qualified contradiction  to  this  statement;  and  to  add  that, 
ill  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  such  a practice  would  bo 
distinctly  dishonest,  and  would  constitute  a disqualification 
for  membership  of  this  Institution. 

Jaubs  Fouebst,  Secretary. 


Engineering  Appointment. — Mr.  Alex. 
Fraser,  at  present  gas  and  water  engineer, 
Barrow-in-Furness,  has  been  selected  out  of 
above  forty  competitors,  to  be  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Bolton  Gas  Works. 


^oulis  Eettibc!)-. 

A Descrip>tive  Treatise  on  Mathematical  Dratving 
Instruments,  ^c. : with  Hints  upon  Hraiving 
and  Colouring.  By  W.  Ford  Stanley,  M.R.I. 
Fifth  Edition.  E.  & F.  N.  Spoo,  London  and 
New  York.  1878. 

\ The  author  of  this  useful  little  book,  whose 
I name  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  to  do  with 
drawing-instrumenta,  observed  in  the  preface 
to  the  first  edition  of  the  work  (published  twelve 
years  ago),  that  he  had  been  convinced  of  the 
want  of  such  a book  by  the  fact  that  much  of 
his  time  was  occupied  in  answering  letters 
requiring  descriptions  of  the  character  and  use 
of  instruments  which,  on  account  of  their  exten- 
sive use  by  some  of  the  profession,  ought  to 
1 have  been  known  at  least  to  all.  The  fact  that 
his  treatise  has  reached  a fifth  edition  may 
justify  the  conclusion  that  this  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  subject  most  be  to  some  extent 
enlightened  by  this  time,  for  the  book  contains 
plenty  of  information,  very  clearly  given  in 
a brief  and  comprehensive  manner,  and  we  make 
no  doubt  that  a continued  sale.will  be  found  for 
it,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  having  all 
the  requisite  practical  information  in  regard  to 
drawing-instruments  aud  their  work  thus  col- 
lected into  a single  small  volume.  The  value 
of  the  book  is  increased  by  the  considerate  and 
critical  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.  The  author, 
who  is  mathematical-instrument  maker  to  the 
Government,  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
the  Admiralty,  &c.,  brings  to  his  task  abundant 
practical  knowledge,  combined  with  judgment 
and  common  sense:  his  remarks  furnish  to  some 
extent  a critical  guide  as  to  the  choice  of  instru- 
ments ; the  various  instruments  invented  for 
some  special  object  are  compared,  and  their 
merits  and  demerits  summed  up,  and  they  are 
recommended,  or  not,  accordingly.  Even  in 
regard  to  implements  which  are  his  own  special 
invention,  Mr.  Stanley,  with  admirable  candour, 
states  their  faults  or  imperfections,  leaving  the 
reader  to  judge  whether  these  are  overbalanced 
by  their  advantages  : a temper  which  is  unfor- 
tunately not  very  common  with  those  who  write 
on  matters  in  which  they  are  personally  and  pro- 
fessionally interested. 

Even  to  those  to  whom  drawing-instruments 
have  long  been  ” familiar  beasts,”  there  is  a 
great  interest  in  looking  through  Mr.  Stanley’s 
pages,  and  taking  a general  survey  of  the  many 
beautiful  and  delicate  contrivances  which  have 
been  made  to  assist  the  draughtsman  in  bringing 
his  work  as  near  to  perfection  as  possible.  The 
consideration  of  them  tends  to  give  one  a great 
respect  for  fine  and  precise  drawing,  as  an  art 
in  itself  too  much  neglected  and  depreciated  in 
the  present  day,  among  architects  at  least.  Tho 
finest  drawing  at  present, — “finest”  in  the 
sense  of  being  precise  and  minutely  exact,' — is 
probably  turned  out  by  mechanical  engineers, 
to  whose  work  mathematical  accuracy  is  a 
necessity.  Some  of  the  civil  engineers  keep  up 
very  fine  drawing,  and  take  a pride  in  it,  but 
we  believe  that  even  in  their  profession  draw- 
ings are  in  many  cases  (for  railway  work,  for 
example)  made  with  a roughness  and  want  of 
finish  which  would  have  once  been  thought 
almost  immrral.  That  this  is  tho  case  with  a 
large  number  of  the  architects,  especially  the 
younger  generation,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
I remark.  They  look  on  it  with  the  feeling  with 
I which  Hamlet  confesses  that  he  had  looked 
upon  ponmausliip, — 

I “ I once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 

j A baseness  to  write  lair 

j though  it  appears  ho  acquired  the  art  never- 
! theless.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  days 
I when  fine  and  exact  drawing  was  de  rigueur 
i with  the  architect,  there  was  a great  deal  of 
I very  dull  designing  drawn  out  with  a care  and 
I labour  worthy  of  a better  cause.  Perhaps  it 
I may  be  that  the  kind  of  temperament  which 
' goes  to  produce  picturesque  architecture  is  in- 
compatible  with  that  which  leads  to  scrupulous 
care  in  dr.awing.  There  is  no  doubt  which 
quality  is  of  the  most  value  to  the  world  ; still, 
we  confess  to  being  discontented  sometimes 
with  tho  slap-dash  style  in  which  what  are 
called  working  drawings  are  so  often  turned  out 
now  : drawings  from  which  no  one  conid  really 
“work,”  except  by  the  help  of  tho  appended 
measurements,  which  cover  such  a multitude  of 
sins.  The  perfection  of  a geometric  elevation 
is  attained  when  parts  and  details  can  really  be 
scaled  from  it  with  accuracy,  within  the  limits 
of  dimen.sion9  that  are  distinguishable  by  the  j 
naked  eye.  In  first-class  drawing,  the  profiles  I 


of  mouldings  ought  to  be  distinguishable  on  a 
very  small  scale,  and  with  the  old  schools  of 
architectural  draughtsmen  it  was  an  object 
that  they  should  be  so.  Nowadays,  a sort  of 
approximate  scratching  is  made  on  the  profile 
of  a cornice,  or  the  longitudinal  lines  are  drawn 
through,  “ and  there  an  end.” 

We.may  just  make  some  brief  comments  on 
one  or  two  points  that  strike  us  in  Mr.  Stanley’s 
book.  In  the  chapter  on  the  most  used  of  all  ! 
drawing  instruments,  the  drawing-pen,  we  notice  : 
a 'pen  with  a crank-shaped  handle,  which  the  ' 
author  says  has  much  pleased  some  draughts-  • 
men,  though  we  cannot  think  it  would  be  so 
steady  in  working  as  the  straight  handle.  The  : 
object  is  to  keep  the  hand  from  interfering  with  i 
seeing  the  action  of  tho  pen  while  drawing  a i 
line.  The  very  simple  improvement  of  having  ; 
a square  holding-piece  on  the  ivory  handle,  so 
as  to  preclude  any  danger  of  the  pen  turning  at  ; 
all  in  the  hand  while  making  a line,  was  of  real  1 
value,  and  we  have  been  surprised  not  to  find  i 
this  form  of  handle  universally  used.  There  ! 
is  one  little  direction  in  regard  to  the  pen,  by  ' 
the  way,  which  may  bo  amended  ; it  is  said  that  ; 
the  pen  should  bo  wiped  by  “ passing  a piece  of  [ 
folded  paper  ” between  the  nibs  before  putting  ; 
it  away;  it  should  be  feioWtngi-paper : ordinary  • 
paper  does  not  bring  out  all  tho  ink.  The  patent  ; 
needle-holder  figured  at  the  end  of  the  following  ; 
chapter  is  worth  attention,  and  would  save  a t 
good  deal  of  trouble. 

In  the  chapter  on  “ Dividers  and  Compasses  ” ' 
we  very  much  question  whether  the  application  i 
of  wax  to  the  working  surfaces  of  the  joints  in  i 
those  instruments  i.s  not  a degeneracy  from  the  j 
highest  traditions  of  workmanship  ; our  imprea-  • 
sion  is  that  the  best  work  ought  to  be,  and  used  1 
to  bo,  independent  of  this  aid  for  the  perfect  t 
action  of  the  joint.  Tho  author's  “Brick; 
Gauges,”  for  pricking  off  the  proportionate  ? 
thicknesses  of  brick  walls  for  the  moat  usual  1 
scales,  are  useful  little  things,  and  might  tend  1 
to  ensure  greater  accuracy  in  drawings  in  this  i 
respect ; one  often  finds  on  a plan  walls  of  which  t 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  meant  for  i 
9 in.  or  1-1  in.  The  author  has  a theory  of  his  i 
own  as  to  the  best  form  of  divider  points  for  'i 
keeping  sufficiently  sharp  aud  not  piercing  the  t 
paper ; the  extreme  end  is  formed  in  a rather  i 
obtuse  cone,  of  which  an  enlarged  illustration  is  s 
given  to  show  the  make.  We  agree  with  the  f 
author  that  points  aro  often  made  too  thin  andf 
sharp  in  these  instruments ; and  we  should  go  <. 
much  further  than  he  does  in  the  denunciation! 
of  movable  needle-points ; they  are  always  giving  ^ 
trouble  through  not  being  perfectly  firm.  We  e 
do  not  much  admire  his  model  of  spring  bows  : 
the  bandies  are  too  short,  and  they  are  not  it 
elegant  in  appearance,  and  we  mast  be  allowed  d 
to  add  that  oar  practical  acquaintance  with  li 
them  has  not  had  satisfactory  results.  In  d 
the  matter  of  appearance,  by  tho  way,  we  are  e 
often  struck  with  tho  want  of  elegance  in  tho  c 
proportion  and  finish  of  instruments  in  the « 
present  day,  as  compared  with  the  best  make  f 
of  tho  old  firm,  Elliott’s. 

An  instrnment  for  satisfactorily  and  easily  j 
striking  arcs  of  large  surfaces  where  they  can-i' 
not  be  struck  from  the  actual  centre  is  a great  it 
desideratum.  How  much  time  one  has  known  c 
to  be  lost  over  the  describing  of  one  such  arc  in  c 
a drawing,  where  it  was  necessary  to  find  a n 
surface  large  enough  for  the  radius,  and  then  to  c 
manage  some  sort  of  extempore  means  of  de-  !• 
scribing  the  arc.  Mr.  Stanley  delineates  a a 
“ centrograpb,”  so  called,  apparently,  guostii 
lucus  a non  lucendo,  because  it  will  draw  an  arcc 
of  a circle  without  finding  the  material  centre, ), 
the  instrument  being  set  for  the  required  arc. 
He  admits,  however,  that  it  is  far  from  perfect:! 
in  its  operations,  so  far  as  readiness  and  ease  in  c 
use  are  concerned.  The  Helicograpb,  an  instru- 1- 
ment  for  producing  spiral  lines,  has,  it  is  to  be  f 
feared,  lost  much  of  its  use  and  glory  now  that ;! 
the  Ionic  volute  is  so  seldom  used.  A section  is  h 
devoted  to  the  “antigraph,”  a very  elaborate- !• 
looking  instrument  for  drawing  a symmetrical! 
design  on  either  side  of  a centre  line,  simul- 1 
taneously,  and  with  supposed  mathematical!! 
accuracy;  bot  as  this  entirely  depends  on  italr 
travelling  straight  on  its  wheels,  we  have  not  r 
much  faith  in  it,  nor  in  any  drawing-instrument  i: 
in  which  wheels  or  rollers  are  an  element ; they  :;1 
may  at  any  time  take  a slip  which  is  probably  l]l 
unnoticed  by  the  draughtsman  until  he  finds  i 
out  that  his  result  is  inaccurate.  The  roller? 
parallel-ruler  is  a most  useful  instrument,  not 

doubt,  for  the  subordinate  lines  of  a drawing, 

more  so,  iu  fact,  than  it  generally  gets  creditli 
for, — but  no  one  can  for  a moment  trust  it  foro 
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i maia  lines,  and  it  requires  oontinnal  correcting 
i and  testing  by  reference  co  these.  In  the  same 
way  Mr.  Stanley  proposes  that  the  rolling  centre- 
I;  licead,  with  wheels  of  different  (proportional) 
),  diameter,  should  be  worked  always  from  a fixed 
j,  starting-line  on  the  drawing.  VVe  should  never 
ij  trust  it,  even  under  those  circumstances,  where 
j accuracy  was  an  object. 

J Our  space  will  not  allow  us  bow  to  go  further 
into  detail  here  in  regard  to  this  very  useful 
book,  though  some  of  the  special  subjects  suggest 
a great  deal  which  might  perhaps  be  said  on 
another  occasion  and  in  another  form.  We  may 
mention,  in  conclusion,  two  little  instruments 
which  Mr.  Stanley  has  been  good  enough  to 
send  us,  intended  for  assisting  in  perspective 
sketching:  the  one,  looking  like  a small  pockot 
centrolinead  of  ivory,  is  intended  to  enable  the 
sketcher  to  get  the  precise  apparent  angle 
formed  by  two  lines  having  different  vanishing 
points,  and  transfer  it  at  once  to  the  paper ; 
and  the  other,  a foot-rule  with  very  large 
figures,  is  intended  to  be  held  at  arm’s  length 
and  to  measure  the  apparent  relative  lengths  of 
lines  ; the  edge  of  the  rule  being  notched  at 
each  figure  to  facilitate  its  projection  by  the 
eye  against  the  object  to  be  drawn,  while  a 
piece  of  cord  attached  to  the  centre,  with  an 
ij  ivory  button  at  the  other  end  to  ho  held  between 
the  teeth,  ensures  the  rule  being  kept  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  eye  during  the  measure- 
ment : in  fact,  it  is  the  old  “ dodge,”  so  familiar 
to  artists,  of  the  pencil  and  pocket-handkerchief, 
in  a more  genteel  form.  We  do  not  recommend 
the  habit  of  trusting  to  these  artificial  aids  in 
sketching  (nor,  wo  gather,  does  the  author),  but 
in  making  a view  of  a difficult  interior  they  may 
lawfully  save  some  time  and  trouble  by  enabling 
the  sketcher  to  be  certain  of  his  main  lines  and 
dimensions  before  filling  in  the  detail. 


CONTRACTOE3’  CLAIM  FOR  EXTRA 
WORK,  UYTHE. 

Sis, — I oLaerve  in  your  paper  of  the  6th  instant  a para- 
ffraph  which  does  ajireatinjuBticeto  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird. 
no  claim  for  upwards  of  10,OOOL  extra  has  ever  been  made 
or  sent  in. 

The  facts  are  that  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird  undertook  the 
draiiiiiL:!’,  and  although  no  doubt  considerable  losers, 
Carrieil  out  the  works  in  a most  complete  and  satisfactory 
way.  The  cost  of  the  extra  pumping,  with  other  works 
which  the  contractors  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  CouncD,  a.mountcd  to  3,600L,  not  10,000i.,  as  stated, 
and  even  this  was  not  submitted  as  a claim ; but  the  Council 
were  asked,  for  the  reasons  stated,  to  meet  the  con- 
tractors to  that  extent.  The  Council  expressed  no  opinion 
as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  works  involving 
the  additional  cost,  or  as  to  the  course  the  contractors 
would  have  pursued  had  the  contract  been  a favourable  one. 
General  regret  was  expressed  that  any  loss  should  have 
occurred,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  contract,  and  of  tho 
engineer’s  report,  tho  council  felt  they  were  powerless. 

OsoaoE  Wilks,  Town  Clerk. 

%*  Our  paragraph  was  condensed  from  statements  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  at  a meeting  of  tho  Town 
Council. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

Sir,— We  note  in  your  last  issue  that  Mes.'rs.  Howard 
state  that  .the  stove  made  by  ua  for  tho  Paris  Exhibition 
was  exclusively  their  own.  This  we  deny,  as  previously 
to  •our  undertaking  to  make  it  for  them,  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  we  should  be  joint  exhibitors. 

VBRin'  Beothebs. 

*,*  We  cannot  carry  this  matter  further. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Barrow-in-Furness. — On  the  26th  alt.  four  no-w 
(temporary)  churches,  built  by  private  sub- 
scription, wore  opened  in  Barrow-in-Furness. 
Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  new  edifices 
there  were  but  three  Episcopal  churches  in  the 
town  for  a population  of  4,000  people.  Two  of 
I the  old  churches  were  built  and  endowed  by  the 
I Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Buccleocb,  and  several 
I gentlemen  connected  with  largo  works  in  the 
■ town,  while  a third, — St.  Paul’s, — was  raised  by 
( public  subscription.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in 
a sermon  preached  two  years  ago  at  Barrow, 
t pointed  out  how  essential  and  necessary  it  was 
to  extend  the  church  accommodation  in  the 
town,  and  a movement  was  set  on  foot  by  Sir 
1 James  Ramsden  and  other  gentlemen  with  this 
I object  in  view.  After  mature  consideration,  it 
was  determined  to  build  four  new  churches  in 
. various  parts  of  the  town,  and  to  dedicate  them 
to  the  four  Evangelists.  A sum  of  24,000Z. 
i Was  required  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  each 
church  and  parsonage  to  cost  6,000J.  The 
I Duke  of  Devonshire  gave  12,000L;  the  Duke  of 
: Bucclcuch,  6,000i. ; Mr.  H,  W.  Schneider  (Mayor 
j of  Barrow),  i,0(X)Z. ; Sir  James  Ramsden,  500L  j 


and  the  remaining  4,500L  have  been  given  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  large 
industries  which  have  been  the  means  of 
creating  the  town.  It  was  resolved  that  tem- 
porary churches  should  be  erected  in  the  first 
place,  and  permanent  parsonages,  but  it  is  ulti- 
mately intended  that  permanent  churches  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  temporary  edifices.  The 
churches  are  constructed  of  wood  and  brick, 
and  embrace  the  ordinary  church  arrange- 
ments, — chancel,  nave,  and  north  and  south 
aisles.  Their  extreme  length  is  103  ft.,  and 
their  breadth  50  ft.  The  sittings  are  open,  autl 
afford  accommodation  in  each  church  for  520 
worshippers.  The  length  from  the  floor  line  to 
the  top  is  about  40  ft.  Tbe  churches  are  lighted 
from  the  clearstoiy.  Messrs.  Paley  & Austin, 
of  Lancaster,  were  the  architects. 

Crojton  (Hants). — This  church,  built  in  a 
central  situation,  on  a site  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Montague  H.  Foster,  to  take  the  place  of  a very 
small  and  dilapidated  structure  some  distance 
from  the  population,  has  just  been  completed, 
and  was  consecrated  on  the  2Dd  inst.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  It  is  built  of  flints,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  lined  on  the  interior  faces 
with  Isle  of  Wight  primrose-coloured  bricks, 
pointed  with  pink  mortar,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  of  six  bays,  with  clearstory  and  north  and 
south  aisles.  There  is  a raised  chancel,  having 
vestry  to  the  north  and  organ-chamber  to  the 
south,  while  at  the  north-west  angle  is  the  base 
of  a tower,  over  which  is  a temporary  cot,  with 
one  bell.  The  church  holds  550  persons,  and  is 
fitted  with  stained  deal  open  seats.  The  roof  is 
open-timbered,  with  curved  ribs  resting  on 
carved  stone  corbels,  that  to  the  chancel  being 
boarded  and  panelled.  The  reredos,  the  gift  of 
the  Marchioness  of  Bath,  is  of  Canterbury  tile, 
with  super-altar  of  alabaster,  all  executed  by 
Messrs.  Minton  & Hollins.  There  is  a handsome 
brass  lectern,  the  gift  of  Lady  Sykes.  The 
organ  (by  Beviogton)  is  the  gift  of  Sir  F.  H. 
Sykes,  bart.  The  font  is  of  Caen  stone,  with 
shafts  of  Irish  marble,  and  is  tbe  gift  of  tho 
Hon.  Miss  Baring.  Tbe  pulpit  is  of  oak,  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Hammer.  Tho  floors  are  paved 
with  tiles,  also  by  Minton  ; and  there  is  a com- 
plete heating  apparatus  by  Mr.  Grundy.  The 
stylo  is  Transitional,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
freely  treated.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Plummer  & Gamblin,  of  Fareham ; and  the 
whole  has  been  carried  out  from  tbe  designs  of 
Mr.  T.  Goodebild,  architect. 

Grosmont. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Grosmont,  Monmouthshire,  was  re-opened  on 
, the  19th  ult.,  after  the  restoration  of  the  tran- 
septs.  Tho  church  had  for  many  years  been 
fast  going  to  decay,  when  the  late  incumbent 
commenced  the  restoration  of  the  chancel,  and 
the  Eleanor  chapel  on  the  south  side,  which  were 
restored  some  years  since,  under  the  suporin- 
tendencQ  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  architect.  At 
this  time  the  tower  arches,  which  had  been  the 
chief  source  of  danger  to  tbe  edifice,  wore 
threatening  to  fall,  and  they  were  carefully 
flliored,  up  and  rebuiP,  After  this  very  little 
was  done  for  some  years,  when  tbe  present 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Duncan,  caused  plans 
to  be  prepared  by  Messrs.  James  Seward  & 
Thomas,  architects,  Cardiff,  for  tho  restoration 
of  tbe  whole  romaining  portion  of  the  edifice. 
The  work  just  completed  includes  the  partial  re- 
erection  of  the  transepts,  the  re-roofmg,  and 
fitting  them  with  opon-timber  ceilings ; new 
ceiling  to  the  tower,  and  a new  stone  and 
alabaster  pulpit.  The  contractor  for  the  work 
to  the  transepts  is  Mr.  Thomas  James,  of 
Abersychan  ; the  cost  has  been  about  500^ 

London. — The  Church  of  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Faith,  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  Watling- 
street  and  Old  Change,  has  been  repaired  and 
decorated  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Blomfield.  Tho  south  and  west  galleries 
have  been  removed,  and  by  throwing  tbe  lobby 
into  the  church  almost  as  many  seats  have  been 
gained  upon  the  floor  as  were  formerly  available 
in  the  galleries.  The  windows  have  been  im- 
proved. As  to  tbe  decorations,  the  roof  is  treated 
principally  with  greyish  blue,  white,  and  gold  ; 
the  walls  with  sage-green,  relieved  by  bands  of 
other  ooloui's,  charged  with  festoons  of  fruit, 
flowers,  &c.  Tho  reredos  has  been  cleaned, 
restored,  and  coloured,  and  upon  its  panels  has 
been  painted  a picture  of  the  Ascension,  flanked 
By  figures  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Faith.  A 
mosaic  pavement  has  been  laid  in  the  sacrarium 
by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Co.  The  decorations  have 
been  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Campbell 
& Smith,  and  the  builder’s  work  is  by  Mr. 
Walden. 


Monteiih. — The  new  parish  church  at  Port  of 
Monteith  has  been  opened  for  worship.  The 
style  is  that  of  the  middle  of  the  thii-teenth 
century.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Honeyman,  of 
Glasgow,  and  tho  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Lyall  & Leckie  (Glasgow),  masons,  joiners,  and 
plasterers;  Buchanan  (Kippen),  slater;  and 
Carson  (Stirling),  painter.  The  stained  glass 
of  the  east  window  is  by  Adam,  of  Glasgow. 

Bassenthwaite  Lake. — On  the  24th  ult.  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  consecrated  a new  church 
and  burial-ground  at  tho  village  of  Hause,  at 
Bassenthwaite.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  John  tho  Evangelist,  comprises  nave, 
62  ft.  by  25  ft. ; apsidal  chancel,  24  ft.  by  21  ft.  ; 
organ- chamber,  vestry,  south  transept,  with 
bell-tower  and  spire  at  east  angle  90  ft.  high. 
The  external  walls  are  faced  with  light  grey 
shoddies,  and  all  dressings  are  in  Howrigg- 
stone,  from  near  Carlisle,  the  roofs  being 
covered  with  green  Langdale  slate.  Internally, 
the  walls  throughout  are  faced  with  rubbed 
Howrigg  stone.  The  whole  of  the  internal  wood- 
work, sittings,  doors,  and  ceilings  is  in  oak.  The 
nave  has  a boarded  ceiling,  wagon-headed,  with 
groin  riba,  and  the  chancel  is  vaulted  with  oak 
groin  vault  and  moulded  ribs  and  carved  bosses, 
roof-ribs  springing  from  attached  moulded  stono 
shafts  and  foliated  caps.  The  style  adopted  for 
the  church  is  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  character  of  the  work  is  (for  that 
locality)  of  an  unusually  costly  character.  The 
cost  has  been  cliiefly  defrayed  by  Mr.  J. 
Bunstead,  of  Armathwaite  Hall.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Daniel  Brade,  of  Kendal,  the  design  having 
been  selected  in  competition  a few  years  since. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Little  Hulton. — New  schools  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Little 
Hnlton,  have  been  opened  by  tho  Countess  of 
Ellesmere.  The  buildings  have  been  erected  of 
brick,  at  a cost  of  l.OOOL,  from  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Medland  &,  Henry  Taylor,  architects, 
Manchester,  and  consist  of  one  large  room  for 
buys  and  girls  and  another  for  infants,  each 
having  a separate  entrance. 

Salford. — A new  Wesleyan  school  is  being, 
erected  in  New  Park-road,  Ordsall  Park,  Salford. 
The  building,  which  is  designed  in  the  Gothic? 
style,  will  be  53  ft.  by  37  ft-,  and  28  ft.  from  tho 
ceiling  to  the  floor.  The  walls  will  be  of  brick, 
with  atone  facings,  and  there  will  bo  two  stories, 
the  upper  story  containing  a gallery.  Three 
rooms,  suitable  for  class  meetings,  are  to  be 
added  to  the  building.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  350  children,  and  tho  cost  will  be 
l,700f.  The  schools  are  being  built  by  Messrs- 
Statham  & Sons,  Pendleton,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Croweroft,  architect,  Manchester. 

Whittington. — On  the  21th  ult.  a new  Church 
school  for  the  parish  of  Whittington,  Lichfield, 
were  opened.  The  building,  which  will  accom- 
modate forty  boys,  has  cost  4251.,  and  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  G.  Moody,  builder,  Whittington, 
from  designs  supplied  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian. 

Oswestry. — The  Oswestry  Grammar  School 
has  been  undergoing  renovation,  and  a new 
wing  has  been  added,  which  was  opened  on 
the  7th  inst.  by  the  Earl  of  Fowls.  Tbe  old 
school  building  consisted  of  a school-room,  50  ft. 
by  20  ft. ; a class-room,  20  ft.  by  14  ft. ; a 
diuing-room  for  the  boarders,  27  ft-  by  20  ft. 
(which  was  also  used  as  a class-room),  a dor- 
mitory over,  known  as  the  barracks,  40  ft.  by 
20  ft.  ; and  a small  room  adjoining,  the  height 
being  6 ft.  9 in.  at  the  lowest,  and  9 ft.  at  the 
highest  part.  The  other  dormitories  were  at 
tbe  top  of  the  head-master's  house,  and  were 
only  7 ft.  high.  These  have  now  been  raised 
to  a height  of  9 ft.  6 in.,  and  one  of  them  is 
turned  into  a sick-room,  with  nursing  appli- 
ances adjoining,  so  that  a boy  showing  any 
symptoms  of  illness  can  bo  immediately  isolated. 
Tho  new  school  buildings  consist  of  tbe 
boarders’  day  and  dining-room,  27  ft.  by  20  ft.  ; 
of  the  four  class-rooms  (three  of  which  are 
made  out  of  tho  old  school-room)  on  the 
ground-floor,  two  20  ft.  by  11  ft.,  and  two  20  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  and  14  ft.  high,  opening  into  a corridor 
6 ft.  wide,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a stone  stair- 
case  leading  to  the  dormitories;  a boot-room,  a 
master’s  sitting  room,  and  a schoolroom  49  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  divided  in  the  centre  by  folding-doors, 
15  ft.  high.  From  this  a passage  leads  to  the 
laboratory,  which  is  a new  feature  of  the  school. 
The  total  cost  of  the  works  was  4, 18  if.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Spaull,  of  Oswestry,  was  the  architect ; 
Mr.  R.  Yates,  of  Shifnal,  the  general  contraotor  ; 
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and  Messrs.  Lewis,  Brothers,  of  Oswestry,  the 
painters  and  decorators.  The  schools  now 
afford  adequate  accommodation  for  150  boys, 
including  40  boarders. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

West  Vale,  Halifax. — New  Board  schools  arc 
being  ereoted  at  West  Vale,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Horsfall,  of  Halifax.  The  boys’  school  will 
accommodate  150,  girls’  school  150,  and  infants’ 
200.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  6,2703. 

Liverpool. — The  new  Harrington  Board  schools, 
in  Stanhope-street,  were  opened  on  the  23rd  iilt. 
The  schools  are  in  three  departments,  on  three 
separate  floors.  They  consist  of  schools  for 
infants,  girls,  and  boys,  and  are  calculated  to 
accommodate  600  children.  The  boys’  and 
girls’  department  are  fitted  with  Reade's  patent 
long  desk,  with  adjustable  form,  the  infants’ 
department  being  provided  with  the  ordinary 
dual  desk.  In  the  basement,  the  whole  area 
under  the  school,  excepting  the  space  occu- 
pied by  a committee  - room,  is  devoted  to 
a covered  playground.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  C.E.,  the  architect  to  the 
Board  ; the  builders  were  Messrs.  Alexander 
Rule  & Son,  of  Liverpool ; tho  clerk  of  the 
works,  Mr.  James  Peers ; the  heating  apparatus 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Harlowe;  and  the  ventila- 
tion carried  out_by  Potts’s  Patent  Cornice  Venti- 
lating Company. 

Old  Basford. — New  Board  schools  at  Old 
Basford  have  been  opened  by  the  Nottingham 
School  Board.  They  are  situate  in  North- 
street,  and  are  slightly  Gothic  in  character,  the 
materials  used  externally  being  Bulwell,  faced 
with  Hollington,  stone.  The  whole  of  tho 
schools  are  ventilated  on  “Tobin’s”  system, 
Galton’s  stoves  being  used  for  heating.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  E.  T.  Ettwell,  of  West  Brom- 
wich ; the  contractor,  Mr.  Thomas  McCulloch, 
of  Bulwell;  and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr. 
Bunting.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  is  estimated 
at  between  6,0003.  and  7,0003.,  but  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  the  costwillbe  10,0003. 

Neivtown.—Oa  the  30th  ult.  the  Newtown 
schools  of  the  Gelligaer  School  Board  were 
opened.  The  contract  was  undertaken  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Bevan,  Deri,  for 
4903.  The  architect  was  Mr.  John  Williams, 
Merthyr  Tydfil.  The  schools  are  built  to  aocom- 
modate  108  children. 

The  Bridgwater  School  Board  have  accepted 
an  amended  and  reduced  tender  of  Messrs. 
Chedzoy  & Son,  of  Bridgwater,  amounting  to 
3,2243.  9s.  3d.,  for  the  erection  of  their  new 
schools  in  Albert-street  for  700  children.  Mr. 
J . Parker,  borough  surveyor,  is  the  architect,  the 
cost  per  head  being  43.  128. 


^tsccdiincct, 


The  Right  Hon.  A.  S.  Ayrton,  whilom 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  is  now  wooing  the 
electors  of  Northampton,  and  in  a speech  he 
made  there  last  week  he  said: — 


When  I accepted  that  office  I at  once  asserted  my 
opinion  that  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  was  not  to 
embark  in  all  sorts  of  fantastical  ideas  about  art  and 
spend  the  public  money  as  il'  he  were  a millionaire,  or  as  if 
ho  were  ffisposing  of  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  bat  was 
to  spend  it  aa  a trustee  for  the  people : to  see  that  the 
right  sort  of  people  were  employed,  aud,  when  they  were 
employed,  to  exact  from  them  a fall  and  satisfactory  dis- 
charge  of  their  duty.  Of  course,  I gave  great  ofl’ence,  and 
unfortunately  I found  that  this  department  had  hitherto 
been  conducted  on  the  singular  principle  that  the  great 
duty  ot  the  First  Commissiouer  of  Works  was  never  to 
take  upon  himself  any  responsibility,  but  that  he  should 
pay  some  emiuont  persons  acquainted  with  the  sciences 
and  arts,  and  put  the  responsibility  upon  them,  so  that  the 
Fiwt  Commissioner  had  nothing  to  do  but  refer  to  them 
when  any  question  arose.  I objected  to  that.  I said, 
N 0 ; the  responsibility  rests  with  me,  aud  I will  perform 
my  duty,'  ” ^ 


TRe  Receipts  at  the  Paris  Rxhibition. — 
The  total  amount  received  for  admission  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition  daring  September  was  108,4243., 
or  about  3,6143.  per  day,  as  against  58,9293.,  or 
1,9643.  per  day  for  the  corresponding  month  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1867.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  first  six  months  at  the  Exhibition  of  1867 
were  311,7413. ; whereas  the  receipts  for  the 
first  five  months  this  year  amount  to  390,6383., 
or  nearly  79,0003.  more  than  was  taken  up  to  the 
ond  of  September,  1867,  when  the  Exhibition 
opened  a month  earlier  than  the  present  one. 

Bethnal-green  Improvement.  — Messrs. 
Nowell  & Robson  have  made  a commencement 
with  the  works  of  the  contract  (lately  under- 
taken by  them  for  the  sum  of  19,4903.)  for  form- 
ing  a new  line  of  thoroughfare  from  High-street, 
Shoreditch,  to  Gibraltar-gardens, 


Assyria  and  Babylonia. — Mr.  Hormnzd 
Rassam  is  about  to  start  upon  a second  aud 
much  extended  tour  of  exploration.  Mr.  Rassam 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a aeries  of  sufficiently 
open  permits  to  enable  the  new  expedition  to 
assume  the  nature  of  a roving  exploring  party. 
The  new  firman  includes  the  whole  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, embracing  the  region  around  Mosul — 
that  is,  the  sites  of  Nineveh,  Kalakh,  and  the 
ancient  city  of  Assur,  the  site  of  which  is 
marked  by  the  mounds  of  Kileh  Shergat.  Mr, 
Rassam  will  land  at  Alexandretta,  aud  travel 
across  country  to  Aleppo.  Here  he  will  make 
,tho  necessary  preparations  for  commencing 
explorations.  The  chief  seat  of  these  Syrian 
explorations  will  be  on  the  mounds  of  Jerabolus, 
which  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Carchemish,  the  Hittite  capital.  The  mounds 
of  Jerabolus  as  described  by  Maundrel,  Pococke, 
and  others  who  have  visited  thorn,  appear  to 
exhibit  considerably  more  external  evidence  of 
buildings  buried  beneath  them  than  is  met  with 
in  the  majority  of  the  Assyrian  ruins.  The 
statements  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  as  to  their  having  erected  monuments  in 
the  Hittite  capital,  and  the  close  trade  and 
commercial  connexion  between  Carchemish  and 
the  chief  cities  of  Assyria,  afford  every  reason 
for  Assyriologists  to  expect  tho  discovery  of 
some  bilingual  key  which  will  enable  them  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  tho  H xmatliite  inscriptions. 
Under  the  extensive  privileges  of  the  new  firman 
explorations  will  be  carried  on  in  the  districts 
of  Southern  Assyria  as  well  as  in  Babylonia. 
The  mound  of  Kileh  Shergat,  about  forty  miles 
south  of  Nimroud,  which  marks  the  site  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  early  Assyrian  empire,  the 
city  of  Assur,  will  be  explored.  The  mounds  of 
Kileh  Shergat  are  larger  and  more  lofty  the 
those  of  Koyunjik  or  Nimrond,  and  evidently 
cover  the  sites  of  several  important  edifices.  In 
Babylonia  the  explorations  will  be  directed  to  a 
thorough  examination  of  some  of  the  temple 
sites,  such  as  tho  Amran  and  Babel  mounds. 
There  is  one  very  important  point  in  Babylonian 
topography  to  the  solution  of  which  Mr.  Rassam 
will  direct  particular  attention  : this  is  the  site 
of  tho  famous  royal  “record  office”  or  “Baby- 
lonian Bank,”  where  were  discovered  the  large 
collection  of  trade  and  commercial  tablets. 
These  Babylonian  tablets,  which  represent  the 
monetary  transactions  of  a firm  trading  in  the 
name  of  Egibi  & Sons,  were  discovered  in  1S75 
by  some  Arabs,  and  already  somewhat  over 
3,000  have  found  their  way  to  this  country. 
They  represent  every  branch  of  commercial  and 
fiscal  transaction,  and  furnish  every  detail  as  to 
the  corn  produce  of  tho  “ most  fertile  of  lands.” 
Their  annals  extend  from  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Nabupalassar  until  the  end  of  the 
Persian  empire — the  latest  record  being  a tablet 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  It  is  in 
Babylonia  that  the  roving  commission  which 
this  new  expedition  will  assume  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance.  For  so  numerous  are  the 
sites  in  this  southern  Mesopotamian  district 
which  are  marked  by  sandy  tells  that  slight 
excavations,  recovering  only  a few  of  the  in- 
scribed  bricks  or  terra-cotta  cones,  will  suffice 
to  identify  some  of  the  ancient  cities  or  towns 
which  were  once  scattered  thickly  over  the 
plain.  One  of  the  sites,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped 
exploration  will  be  made,  is  in  the  monnds  of 
Tel  Ibrahim— tho  site  of  the  city  of  Kutha,  the 
great  sacred  university  of  Babylon. 

Dublin  Sanitary  Association.— The  exe- 
cutive committee  met  on  the  lOtli  inst.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  secretary  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  stating  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  take  evidence  as  to  tho  general  sani- 
tary condition  of  Dublin  inquiry  [now  just  com- 
menced]  into  the  application  of  the  corporation 
for  an  alteration  in  the  incidence  of  charge  with 
reference  to  the  expenditure  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses in  the  city.  Attention  was  directed  to  the 
death-rate  in  the  city,  which  was  26'5  per  1,000 
as  compared  with  19-8  in  London,  and  17-3  in 
Edinburgh. 

Bradford.— The'  site  of  Christ  Church,  in 
Darley-strcet,  Bradford,  being  required  for  street 
improvements,  the  site  and  the  church  have 
recently  been  purchased  by  the  Bradford  Corpo- 
ration  at  the  price  of  10,0003.  Tho  church  was 
bnilt  in  1815.  A new  site  has  been  secured  for 
Christ  Church,  at  a distance  of  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  the  old  site,  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noon  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church 
was  laid  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building,  including  the  site,  is  about 


Plaster  of  Paris. — M.  Landrin  has  just 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the 
results  of  long-continued  studies  relative  to  the 
different  qualities  of  this  substance,  and  (ac- 
cording to  Oalignani)  he  finds  that  the  more  or 
less  rapid  setting  of  the  plaster  is  due  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  burned.  Its  properties  are 
very  different  when  it  is  px-epared  in  lumps  or 
in  powder.  The  former,  when  mixed  with  its 
own  weight  of  watei’,  seta  in  five  minutes,  while 
the  latter,  under  similar  conditions,  takes 
twenty  minutes.  The  reason  probably  is  that 
plaster  in  powder  is  more  easily  burned  than 
when  it  is  in  lumps,  and  what  tends  to  prove 
that  fact  is  that  when  the  latter  is  exposed 
longer  than  usnal  to  the  action  of  fire  it  sets 
more  slowly.  Gypsum,  from  which  the  plaster 
is  made,  when  prepared  at  a high  temperature, 
loses  more  and  more  its  affinity  for  water,  re- 
taining however  its  property  of  absorbing  its 
water  of  crystallisation.  Plaster  heated  to  the 
red,  and  mixed  in  tho  ordinary  manner  will  no 
longer  set;  but  if,  instead  of  applying  the  ordi- 
nary quantity  of  liquid,  the  smallest  possible 
portion  is  used,  say  one-third  of  its  weight,  it 
will  set  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  then  it  is 
less  porous,  and  becomes  extremely  hard,  To 
prepare  plaster  for  moulding  it  must  be  burned 
slowly  for  a long  time,  sufficiently  to  drive  off 
all  its  water,  and  for  its  molecules  to  lose  apart 
of  their  affinity  for  the  liquid.  M.  Laudria 
stated  that  a similar  result  could  be  obtained' 
by  other  moans.  If  tho  plaster  is  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  kiln  for  a time  short  enough  to 
allow  it  to  retain  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  of  its 
water,  it  is  useless,  as  it  sets  almost  imme- 
diately.  If,  however,  the  burning  is  again, 
resumed,  the  substance  soon  loses  its  moisture,' 
and,  if  then  exposed  to  tho  air,  it  very  rapidly 
retakes  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  then 
absorption  continues  more  slowly.  It  can  then 
be  used ; it  sets  slowly,  but  acquires  great 
ha  rdness. 

Technical  Education  and  the  London 
Livery  Companies. — At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  a report  was 
submitted  by  the  General  Purposes  Committee,- 
on  the  reference  of  the  6th  of  Jane  last,  to  con- 
sider the  letter  of  the  joint  honorary  secretaries* 
of  the  Committee  of  Livery  Companies  of 
London,  and  recommending  that,  whilst  the 
Corporation  should  not  commit  itself  to  an 
approval  of  the  details  of  tho  scheme,  or  to  the 
amount  and  method  of  expenditure,  as  set  out 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Livery 
Companies,  it  is  desirable  the  Corporation  should 
express  its  approval  of  the  general  outlines  and 
objects  involved  in  tho  report,  and  should 
identify  itself  with  the  Livery  Companies  in 
endeavouring  to  give  effect  thereto.  Mr. 
Deputy  Fry,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  the  committee  were  favourable  to 
local  trade  schools,  rather  than  a central  insti- 
tution. Persons  attending  the  former  would 
receive  elementary  instruction  in  the  principles 
of  science  and  art  by  teachei’S  having  a compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  actual  practice  of  those 
trades  as  well  as  of  the  scientific  and  artistic 
principles  to  be  applied  to  them.  As  to  the 
central  institution,  the  committee  felt  that 
rather  too  much  had  been  made  of  tbis  point. 
In  the  central  institution  the  studies  were  chiefly 
physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  art,  while  in 
the  local  trade  schools  instrnction  would  be  given 
to  students  by  means  of  lectures  and  evening 
classes,  and  the  discussion  of  important  dis- 
coveries in  trade.  It  was  contemplated  to  pro- 
vide exhibitions  for  meritorious  students  to 
assist  technical  classes  already  established,  and 
aid  efforts  made  or  to  be  made  in  special  manu- 
facture, and  in  furtherance  of  technical  educa- 
tion ; that  prizes  and  premiums  should  be 
offered,  and  that  the  apprentices  should  be 
rewarded  with  fees.  The  report  was  adopted. 

School  Board  Drawing  Exhibition. — 
The  drawing  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Saffron-hill  Board  School,  Farringdon  - road. 
Tho  exhibition  will  be  opened  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  each  day,  and  closed  at  half- 
past  nine.  The  drawings  for  exhibition  are  to 
be  delivered  at  the  above  school  on  Saturday, 
November  2nd.  In  exhibiting  the  drawings, 
those  of  pupil  teachers  are  to  be  displayed 
separately  from  those  of  the  children. 

Cardiff  ‘Waterworks. — The  Cardiff  Town 
Council  have  decided  to  purchase  the  local 
waterworks  for  a sum  of  300,0003.,  and  a com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  deal  with  the  com- 
pany as  to  the  manner  in  which  payment  should 
he  made. 
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of  the  Conserva- 
the  Thames  to 
the  JMetropoUtan 
Board  of  Tro?7cs. 

E mentioned  in 
our  last  number 
that  we  bad  re- 
ceived, too  late 
for  full  inves- 
tigation at  the 
moment,  the  re- 
plies made  by 
the  officers  of 
the  Thames 
Conservancy 
Board  to  the  Re- 
ports of  Messrs. 
Bazalgette, 
Law,  and  Chat- 
terton,  and  of 
Messrs.  Keates 
■and  DiiprtS  which  were  received  and  made 
public  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
in  April  last.  The  documents  now  printed 
by  the  Conservators  of  the  Thames  are,  first, 
'•Remarks”  on  the  above-named  Report,  by 
Mr.  Leach,  Engineer  to  the  Cc-nservators ; 
•secondly,  “ Observations  ” on  the  same  docu- 
ment by  Captain  Burstal,  E,.N.,  secretary  to 
the  same  body;  and  thirdly,  a “Rejoinder” 
by  Captain  Calver,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  to  the  same 
production,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  -n’as 
put  forth  as  a reply  to  the  first  Report  of  Capt. 
■Calver,  dated  15th  October,  1877.  The  vital 
importance  of  the  general  question  to  the 
liealth  and  welfare  of  the  metropolis  is  such  as 
to  render  it  proper  to  go  with  some  care  into 
the  main  points  now  at  issue. 

Our  readers  may  have  observed  that  in  our 
former  observations  on  this  subject,  we  have  not 
undertaken  either  to  support,  to  criticise,  or  to 
oppose  the  first  statements  of  Captain  Calver, 
or  to  anticipate  what  reply  that  officer  might 
make  to  the  attack  made  on  his  accuracy,  from 
the  point  of  view  which  the  Conservators  might 
be  expected  to  take.  Our  calculations  were  our 
own ; based  on  a wide  experience,  or  on  facts 
■cited  from  documents  and  reports  accessible  to 
the  public.  We  could  not,  in  such  a mode  of 
inquiry,  avoid  pointing  out  the  numerous  under- 
statements made,  on  the  part  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  of  the  damage  which  they  were 
certainly  inflicting  on  the  river.  But  what 
Captain  Calver  might  say  in  reply  we  did  not 
venture  to  anticipate.  Though  somewhat 
deliberate  iu  their  movements,  the  Thames 
Conservators  have  now  made  out,  it  will  be  seen, 
a very  far  stronger  case  than  that  which  we  in- 
dicated as  sustainable. 

Capt.  Calver’s  first  Report  was  illustrated  by 
two  maps  of  the  R.ivor  Thames.  And  we 
venture  strongly  to  recommend  to  those  of  onr 
readers  who  take  a serious  interest  in  the 
■question  to  provide  themselves  with  these,  or 
with  some  other  maps,  and  to  fix  the  main 
points  to  be  discussed  in  their  minds  by  this 
means.  The  [appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Engineer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  also  con- 
tains maps.  Of  these,  the  first  is  a copy  of  the 


■Admiralty  Chart,  No.  2181,  of  the  River  Thames 
from  Victoria  Docks  to  Pnrfleet,  giving  sound- 
ings,  and  dated  in  1857.  The  second  is  a corre- 
sponding chart  for  1871.  The  comparison  of 
the  two  charts  shows  that  out  of  a superficial 
low-water  average  of  2,696  acres  of  river,  622 
acres  on  the  first  chart,  and  1,206  acres  in  1871, 
have  a depth  of  20  ft.  or  more  at  low  water, 
while  the  area  of  less  than  10  ft.  depth  at  low- 
water  had  [diminished,  in  the  same  time,  from 
679  to  405  acres.  It  is  not  very  clear  for  what 
reason  this  piece  of  evidence  has  been  put  in 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board.  They  can  hardly 
intend  to  maintain  that  the  turning  of  the 
sewage  into  the  Thames  has  scoured  the  river 
and  increased  the  tidal  flow.  That  this  effect 
has  been  produced  by  the  dredging  carried  on 
under  the  Conservators,  is  stated  by  the  engi- 
neer  of  that  body;  and  the  two  plana  described 
fnlly  support  that  statement.  It  is,  however, 
stated  by  Capt.  Calver  that  the  chart  of  1S57 
is  a tolerably  close  copy  of  Admiral  Bullock’s 
survey  of  the  Thames  in  1830-33  ; so  that  the 
considerable  changes  shown  have  occurred,  not  in 
fourteen,  b at  in  thirty. eight  years.  The  connexion 
of  the  causes  of  this  change  with  the  case  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  is  not  obvious.  As  it 
is,  the  comparison  of  the  charts  does  not  even 
go  to  support  the  view  first  hinted.  Since  1863, 
Capt.  Calver  now  states,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  the  area  of  the  20  ft.  channel  from 
927  acres  to  988  acres,  or  3i  per  cent.,  instead  of 
the  78  per  cent,  stated  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette. 
Assuming  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  as  to 
fact,  one  is  lost  in  wonder  to  decide  whether  the 
publication  in  the  appendix  was  a sheer  out- 
come of  unacquaintance  with  so  important  a 
fact  as  the  date  of  a chart,  or  an  effort  to  hood- 
wink the  public. 

A series  of  longitudinal  sections  of  the  river 
Thames  follows,  showing  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  suspension,  and  the  proportion  of  organic 
matter  iu  the  surface  water,  iu  various  parts  of 
the  river  on  the  15th  of  January,  1878.  The 
outcome  of  these  sections,  if  they  are  accepted 
as  absolutely  accurate,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
exact  part  of  the  Thames  iu  which,  according 
to  Capt.  Calver’s  first  report,  the  most  foul  and 
undiluted  portion  of  sewage  was  present,  actually 
contained  the  least  amount  of  matter  in  snapen- 
sion,  as  well  as  of  organic  matter.  The  logical 
result  is  that  a fall  flow  of  crude  sewage  purifies 
I’iver  water,  and  renders  it  remarkably  free  from 
ordinary  mud,  as  well  as  from  any  sensible 
marks  of  efflux  from  the  sewers.  This  reason- 
ing has,  apparently,  convinced  the  majority  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Eor  persona 
whose  object  it  is,  not  to  bolster  up  a case,  but 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  it  will  probably  bo  un- 
necessary to  say  any  more.  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gotte’s  mathematical  studies  do  not  seem  to 
have  acquainted  him  with  that  mode  of  demon- 
stratiou,  not  unfrequently  used  by  Euclid,  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  of  which  theso  sections 
furnish  so  remarkable  an  instance.  The  dis- 
crepancy, however,  is  explained  by  the  following 
remark  of  Capt.  Calver  (p.  45),—“  It  happens 
that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette’s  samples  which  he 
supplied  to  the  chemists  were  all  obtained  on 
the  15th  of  January  of  the  present  year,  when 


the  river  was  more  than  usually  full  of  fresh 
water.”  The  standard  level  above  the  lower 
sills  of  Teddington  lock  is  9 ft.  9 in. ; the  flow  of 
the  river  over  the  weir  at  that  height  being 
stated  at  350,000,000  gallons  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  On  the  6th  of  January  there  was  a 
heavy  flood;  the  water  rising  to  15  ft.  6 in. 
above  the  sill.  As  this  ran  down  it  swept  and 
purified  the  Thames,  and  on  the  15th,  when  the 
samples  were  taken,  the  water  was  still  from 
3 ft.  to  4 ft.  6 in.  above  the  summerlevel.  Thus 
the  remarkable  candour  which  led  the  engineer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  select  for  the  time 
of  testiDg  the  purity  of  the  Thames  a season 
when  the  river,  having  just  been  swept  out  by 
a heavy  flood,  contained  very  much  more  than 
its  usual  proportion  of  fresh  water,  may  be 
appreciated.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  this 
expedient  has  so  far  overproved  the  case 
against  Capt.  Calver  as  to  arrive  at  the 
nature  of  the  adverse  mathematical  proof  above 
hinted  at. 

These  memorable  sections  are  followed  by  a 
plan  of  the  river  Thames,  from  Greenwich  to 
Yantlet  Creek,  showing  by  a red  tint  “ those 
portions  of  the  hanks  which  have  been  washed, 
away.”  For  it  is  a very  remarkable  fact  that, 
while  we  are  asked,  on  the  authority  of  plates 
1 and  2,  to  believe  that  the  area  of  the  20  ft. 
channel  of  the  Thames  has  increased  78  per 
cent,  in  eight  years,  or  nearly  10  per  cent,  per 
annum,  we  are  at  the  same  time  assured  that 
Messrs.  Bazalgette,  Law,  and  Chatterton  “ have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  at  least  1,000,000 
tons  of  soil  are  washed  into  this  part  ” (the  lower 
reaches)  “ of  the  river  every  year,  in  addition  to 
that  which  is  brought  down  from  above.”  “This 
is,  in  fact,  the  real  source  of  the  mud  deposit 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  Captain  Calver  has  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  metropolitan  sewage”  (Report,  p.  17). 
As  to  this  Captain  Calver  rejoins  (Rejoinder, 
p.  43),  “The  washed  shores  Sir  Joseph  thus 
refers  to  are  shown  by  plato  18  of  the  appendix 
to  be  below  the  outfalls,  but  to  obtain  soil 
for  the  new  banks  he  goes  lower  down  still, 
and  quote’s  from  Lyell’s  ‘Principles  of  Geology,’ 
to  show  that  some  of  the  mud  may  possibly 
have  come  from  the  crumbling  cliffs  of  Sheppey. 
It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Sir  Joseph  has 
repeatedly  denied  that  the  flood  stream  bears 
upward  and  deposits  sewage-mud  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  I'SoO,  but  in  the  face  of  this  denial 
ho  credits  the  same  stream  with  bringing  up  the 
Thames  material  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
2’371  from  a Kentish  island  some  forty  miles 
away.  Of  course  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  cannot 
be  allowed  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with 
the  hounds  in  this  way.”  In  spite  of  the  irre- 
sistibly comic  element  which  these  adroit,  bub 
short-memoriod  shifts  introduce  into  the  discus- 
sion, we  should  almost  feel  too  much  pity  for  the 
three  enf^ineers  who  have  allowed  themselves  to 
make  such  mutually  destructive  statements  to 
proceed,  were  it  nob  for  the  sense  of  the  deep 
gravity  of  the  question.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  thought  that  they  were  firm  in  their  seat, 
and  that  the  best  plan  was  to  treat  the  repre- 
sentations of  tho  Thames  Conservators  with 
ridicule.  They  cannot  complain  if  the  ridicule 
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TetoTBS,  "with  a good  deal  more  than  cent,  per 
xsent.  interest,  on  themselves. 

It  is  the  case,  however,  with  regard  to  this 
annnal  deposit  of  a million  of  cubic  yards,  to 
provide  which  Sir  J.  Bazalgette  has  recourse  to 
Higham  Marsh  and  the  Island  of  Sheppey,  that 
the  attempt  to  show  that  it  is  brought  from  the 
“ Saltings  ” and  river  banks,  is  based  on  not 
only  imperfect,  but  erroneous,  data.  Capt. 
Burstal,  who,  we  believe,  had  the  advantage  of 
eerving  under  Admiral,  then  Captain,  Bullock, 
in  the  survey  of  the  Thames  in  1832-34,  brings 
out  very  distinctly  the  facts  at  which  we  hinted 
on  a previous  occasion.  The  maps  of  the  Tithe 
Commissioners  are  of  various  degrees  of  accuracy. 
Those  which  are  called  first-class  maps  are  re- , 
garded  as  reliable.  But  such  is  not  the  case 
with  what  are  called  second-class  maps.  It  is 
from  these  second-class  maps  that  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  has  taken  the  outline  which  he  has 
ascribed  to  the  Thames  in  1839-14.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, only  a question  of  the  unreliability  of  these 
maps.  They  can  bo  checked  by  the  survey  of 
Capt.  Bullock.  And  they  are  found,  on  compari- 
son with  this  survey,  to  be  wrong.  Thus  Capt. 
Burstal  says  (Observations,  p.  34), — “By  the 
little  map  (1840,  second-class  map)  of  the  saltings 
in  the  parish  of  Stanford-le-Hope,  in  Mucking 
Bight,  the  shore-line  of  salting  is,  at  most  parts, 
at  least  100  ft.  further  out  in  the  river  than  it  was 
by  the  Admiralty  map  1834.  By  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  shore  had  gained  this  distance 
on  the  river  instead  of  being  washed  away.” 
Again,  at  Higham,  the  second-class  tithe  maps 
show  the  saltings  about  150  ft.  in  advance  of 
the  Admiralty  survey.  Capt.  Burstal  gives 
further  details,  to  which  we  refer  those  who 
need  more  information.  But  wo  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  it  is  not  from  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river  that  that  accretion  of  mud 
is  derived  which  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  if  he 
wishes  to  maintain  even  the  semblance  of  con- 
sistency in  bis  argument,  tacitly  admits  to 
amount  to  a million  of  cubic  yards  per  annum. 

In  that  estimate,  as  a minimum,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  agreeing  with  the  engineer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Work?.  We  are  not 
about,  now,  to  fatigue  our  readers  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon  of 
sewage  or  of  Thames  water.  We  have  gone  fully 
into  that  subject  before.  Most  of  our  readers 
will  probably  consider  that,  as  a minimum  quan- 
tity, we  have  placed  the  matter  beyond  cotitro- 
yersy.  To  any  one  who  doubts  that  fact,  we 
recommend  the  attentive  perusal  of  Captain 
Calver’s  pamphlet.  There  is  always  a great 
liability  to  err  in  working'  from  very  small  to 
very  large  quantities.  In  chemical  analysis 
this  is  signally  the  case  : and  we  wish  to  point 
out  that,  in  the  present  state  of  chemical 
science,  the  value  of  analysis  depends,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  matters  altogether  external  to 
the  laboratory.  A good  chemist  can  be  relied 
on  for  an  analysis  of  a fluid  brought  to  him, — 
at  least,  when  it  is  not  a question  of  the  more 
or  less  subtle  combination  in  which  the  elements 
detected  by  bis  tests  may  have  existed  in  the 
fluid  examined.  Bat  the  fair  sampling  of  the 
fluid  to  he  analysed  is  as  important  an  element 
of  accuracy  as  any  part  of  the  chemical  pro- 
cess. We  have  seen  that  samples  of  the  Thames 
water  were  taken  on  the  15th  of  January  ; no 
doubt  they  were  duly  analysed.  But  they  were 
not  fair  or  average  samples.  The  analysis,  there- 
fore, is  absolutely  worthless.  The  detection  of 
60  remarkable  an  oversight, — -to  call  the  occur- 
rence by  the  most  complimentary  term,  — is 
enough  to  throw  duubt  on  the  fair  character  of 
other  samples.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when 
we  find  that  when  the  analysts  of  the  Thames 
Conservators  find  fifty-five  grains  of  solid 
matter  in  a gallon,  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  can  only  detect  23  06  grains  in  a gallon. 
Here  again  a knowledge  of  dates  comes  in  with 
great  significance.  “We  are  not  told,”  says 
Capt.  Calver  (Eejoinder,  p.  35),  “how  this  was 
done  ” (that  is,  how  the  sampling,  giving  23'03 
grains  per  gallon,  was  managed) ; “ but  from 
the  times  recorded  against  the  samples  iu  the 
table,  it  is  plain  enough  that  they  were  taken 
from  inside  the  sluices  instead  of  outside  them, 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  case,  and  which 
would  make  all  the  difference.”  We  leave  the 
onus  of  this  statement  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  learned  and  gallant  ofilcer.  It  is  clear  that 
some  explanation  is  required, — we  might  almost 
say  that  some  dodge  must  have  been  practised, 
— to  make  any  analyst  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sewage  of  London  is  so  extraordinarily 
diluted.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  pretty  nearly  the 
quantity  of  water  turned  through  the  sewers, 


and  knowing  the  number  of  human  beings  resi- 
dent on  the  area  sewered,  it  is  very  certain  that 
if  only  23’06  grains  per  gallon  of  solid  matter 
run  out  into  the  Thames,  a deposit  of  a very 
formidable  nature  must  be  taking  place  through- 
out the  whole  metropolitan  system.  Again  we  may 
ask, — na%'e  we  before  us  the  professional  reports 
of  men  anxious  to  emulate  the  fame  of  the 
great  founders  of  the  profession  of  civil  engi- 
neers, or  have  we  the  shifts  of  a pettifogging 
cleverness,  the  successive  arguments  of  defence 
on  the  pleas, — “ 1.  The  kettle  was  cracked 
when  we  received  it ; 2.  The  kettle  was  whole 
when  we  returned  it ; 3.  We  never  had  the 
kettle  ” ? 

Leaving,  then,  the  argument  from  the  micro- 
scope and  the  micrometric  balance,  let  us  for  a 
moment  call  attention  to  a piece  of  straight- 
forward evidence  offered  by  Mr.  Leach.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  necessary  to  say  a word  by  way 
of  endorsing  any  statement  made  by  the  re- 
spectable engineer  to  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board  ; but,  as  matter  of  fact,  wo  have  been  for 
some  time  aware  of  the  statistical  fact  cited 
in  p.  5 of  “ Remarks.”  And  we  need  hardly  add 
that  results  taken  in  gross  over  a considerable 
period  of  time  are  at  least  as  reliable  as,  and 
appeal  much  more  directly  to  what  we  may  call 
the  jury  common-senso  of  the  English  people 
than,  those  extracted  from  the  laboratory  of  the 
most  eminent  chemist. 

“ The  quantity  of  solid  matter  produced  from 
the  sewage  of  Birmingham,  the  area  drained 
having  a population  of  about  400,000,  is  found 
by  measurement  on  the  land  on  which  it  is 
placed  to  bo  about  450  cubic  yards  per  day. 
The  system  of  taking  both  house-drainage  and 
rainfall  into  sewers,  is  the  same  here  as  in 
London.  If  the  proportion  of  solids  in  the  London 
sewage  is  the  same,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sap- 
pose  that  there  is  not  much  difference,  upwards 
of  4,000  cubic  yards  of  solid  matter  must  pass 
iuto  the  Thames  daily,  the  precipitation  of  the 
heavy  particles  of  which  is  quite  enough  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  shoals.”  Mr. 
Leach  has,  we  observe,  allowed  for  the  lime 
used  as  a precipitant  at  Birmingham,  which  is 
from  15  to  20  cubic  yards  per  diem.  Making 
that  allowance,  and  taking  only  the  population 
of  3,808,174,  which  was  supplied  by  the  eight 
great  water  companies  in  1877  (according  to 
Dr.  Meymott  Tidy’s  figures  in  “ The  London ' 
Water  Sup})ly”),  we  arrive  at  •4,080  cubic  yards 
of  solid  matter,  which,  one  day  with  another, 
is  either  turned  into  the  Thames  at  the  outfalls 
or  left  to^silt  up  the  sewers  of  London. 

With  regard  to  the  appearance  of  this  deposit 
in  the  river,  to  which  public  attention  has  been 
called  by  the  inquest  on  tho  sufferers  on  board 
the  Princess  Alice,  some  definite  evidence  is 
offered  both  by  Mr.  Leach  and  by  Captain 
Calver.  “ In  Marcli,  1867,”  says  tho  engineer 
to  the  Conservators,  “ a report  was  brought  to 
this  office  that  the  ship  Kooria  Mooria,  proceed- 
ing up  the  river  in  tow  of  a tug,  grounded  in 
mid-channel  off  the  Crossness  outfalls.  An 
examination  of  the  bed  of  the  river  was  imme- 
diately made,  in  the  expectation  that  only  some 
local  impediment  would  be  found,  but  in  doing 
this  it  was  ascertained  that  where,  in  1861,  deep 
water  and  a gravel-bank  had  been  met  with,  there 
was  now  an  immense  body  of  mud,  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  sewage.  Further  surveys 
and  examinations  showed  that  the  mud  was  not 
confined  to  that  locality,  but  that  it  was  to  be 
met  with  in  many  other  places,  both  higher  up 
and  lower  down  the  river.  Complaints  came 
from  wharfingers  iu  the  Pool  representing  the 
inconvenience  to  which  they  were  subject  owing 
to  the  enormous  and  unprecedented  accumula- 
tions of  mud  in  front  of  their  wharfs.  Similar 
deposits  were  noticed  off  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  elsewhere  ; whilst  the  bed  formed 
in  front  of  St.  Thomas  s Hospital  caused  great 
alarm  to  the  authorities  of  that  institution.” 
Mr.  Leach  goes  on  to  say, — we  make  the  break 
because  what  has  preceded  is  evidence,  what 
follows  is  matter  of  opinion, — “ It  is  only  owing 
to  the  unusual  quantity  of  land- water  which  has 
passed  down  the  river  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  that  these  last-named  evils  have  nqt 
recuri’ed  to  so  serious  an  extent.” 

Captain  Burstal  writes  (Observations,  p.  2), 

“ The  former  deep-water  channel  immediately 
in  front  of  the  outfall  works  has  silted  up  with 
black  sewage  mud.  through  which  I have  forced 
a pole  7 ft.  before  it  touched  the  ground, 
which  is  the  natural  bed  of  the  river } and  this 
mud  deposit  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
iu  length,  and  extends  at  least  one-third  of  the 
way  across  the  river.”  Captain  Burstal  can,  no 
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doubt,  give  dates  and  particulars  of  his  sound-ll 
ings.  They  deserve  careful  attention,  as  the.J 
direct  observations  of  a competent  hydrographer:! 
and  naval  surveyor.  How  far  this  mudbanklt 
may  shift,  increasing  in  neaps  and  decreasing  iu;-! 
springs,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  ascertain;:, 
by  continuous  daily  survey,  kept  up  for  at  least: 
a full  lunation.  jListinguishing,  as  we  did  in  the.n 
case  of  Mr.  Leach,  the  evidence  from  then- 
opinions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Thames  Con-i 
servators,  we  cite  the  remarks ; — “ Had  not  the  { . 
north  part  of  the  river  in  this  reach  beeni 
deepened  by  dredging,  I have  no  hesitation  iai 
stating  that  the  sewage  mud  on  the  southern  i 
side,  and  the  shoals  off  Dagenham  Reach  on  theif 
northern  side,  would,  together,  have  formed  a: 
bar  over  which  no  vessel  drawing  over  8 ft.  oni 
9 ft.  of  water,  could  have  passed  at  low  waters 
ordinary  spring  tides.  From  -Nrhat  I have  ( 
stated  respecting  tho  silting  np  of  the  river  with  1 
sewage  mud  on  the  southern  half  of  this  reach,.) 
I must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  naviga-i 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  river  has  been  sei'iouslyj 
impeded  by  the  mudbanks  thus  formed,  so  that,: 
vessels  of  more  than  S ft.  or  9 ft.  draught  of' 
water  cannot  now  navigate  where  they  used  to.” ' 
Without  going  further  into  the  details  of  ob-) 
structions  at  various  spots,  as  to  which  we  sup.  i 
pose  that  full  and  definite  evidence  will  b&'i 
forthcoming  when  required,  we  repeat  the  words-  s 
of  Capt.  Calver, — “It  does  seem  strange  tbaki 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  ventnres  to  deny  the  s 
recent  formation  of  foul  and  offensive  accretionsii 
iu  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  when  he  is  so  welll 
aware  of  what  resulted  formerly  from  the  i 
draining  of  a much  smaller  quantity  of  sewage-f 
along  the  frontage  of  the  City.” 

We  pause  here.  Details  are  not  agreeable.- 
But  they  are  needed.  Enough  will  be  found  iai 
the  pages  of  the  four  works  we  have  cited,  the  t 
1st  and  2Dd  Reports  of  Captain  Calver,  and  the: 
Remarks  and  Observations  of  Mr.  Leach  anic 
Captain  Burstal,  to  remove  the  question  of  the( 
alarming  injury  daily  inflicted  on  the  Thames  by  j 
the  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  from  the-i 
region  of  doubt.  A little  more  or  a little  less- : 
does  not  matter  much.  If  we  say  that  the: 
sewage  of  London  is  30  per  cent,  more  dilntedc 
than  that  of  Birmingham,  wo  only  reduce  the-n 
1,489,200  yards  of  sludge  which,  according  tot 
the  experience  of  the  engineers  of  the  latter-') 
town,  is  now  thrown  daily  into  the  Thames,  to-c 
the  million  of  cubic  yards  with  which  Sir  J.  , 
Bazalgette  credits  the  waste  of  the  Saltings  and  d 
the  degradation  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  If  woe 
go  one  by  one  through  the  “ Conclusions”  pro-  i- 
posed  by  Messrs.  Bazalgette,  Law,  and  Chatter-  . 
ton,  on  15th  April  last,  we  find  that  they  will  1 
have  thus  to  be  modified,  in  order  to  meet  thoe 
facts  of  the  case. 

1.  That  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  t 
foul  and  offensive  accretions  have  recently  ? 
formed,  and  are  continually  increasing  within  a 
the  channel  of  the  Thames,  notwithstanding:’ 
the  steady  improvement  in  the  channel  of  that  c 
river  which  has  been  effected,  and  is  in  progress,  , 
owing  to  the  care  of  the  Conservators. 

2.  That  while  the  water  of  the  river  above  i 
London  Bridge  is  far  purer  than  was  the  case  i 
when  tho  sewers  were  turned  directly  iuto  that  bl 
part  of  the  river,  it  is  still  polluted  by  sewage,,  ,.i 
and  banks  of  sewage  mud  form,  from  time  to- 
time,  on  many  portions  of  the  shore  and  bottom  i 
of  the  river  that  lie  out  of  tho  main  scour  of  f 
the  water. 

3.  That  analysis  shows  that  this  offensive  ) 
mud  is  very  chiefly  composed  of  the  elements  of  E 
sewage  ; and  that  such  mud  very  rapidly  forme  ) 
and  deposits  in  mass  -where  obstacles  are  inter-  • 
posed  to  the  course  of  the  current,  as  in  the  case  ? 
of  the  recent  wreck  of  the  Princess  Alice. 

4.  That  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Joseph-  ) 
Bazalgette,  before  the  Institution  of  Civil-  1 
Engineers,  in  1865,  to  the  effect  that  sewage  > 
thrown  into  the  river  at  high  water  works  its  5 
way  up,  as  tho  tide  strengthens,  to  a distance  of  t 
from  seven  to  nine  miles,  is  fully  confirmed  by  ' 
the  observations  and  reports  of  the  engineer  of  ; 
the  Conservators  of  the  Thames,  and  of  the  two-  ) 
naval  hydrographers  consulted  by  that  body. 

5.  That  although  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  ; 
Works,  as  succeeding  to  the  rights  and  duties  i 
of  various  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  have  been  i 
advised  by  their  own  officer  that  the  banks  of  . 
the  Thames,  in  many  parts,  are  being  rapidly  ' 
washed  away,  a result  of  a neglect  of  duty  ' 
which  legislation  imposed  on  tho  said  Commis-  • 
sioners,  no  notice  of  the  fact  has  been  taken  by  ' 
the  Board,  except  in  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  the-  > 
Thames  Conservators  the.  neglect  of  a duty  ; 
which  is  not  theirs. 
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By  mating  the  slight  changes  above  indicated 
a the  draft  “ Conclusiona  ” of  April  15,  1878, 
lir  Joseph  Bazalgetfce  will  have  the  advantage 
f putting  his  report  in  harmony,  not  only  with 
ho30  of  Capt.  Calver,  Jlr.  Leach,  and  Capt. 
Jarstal,  but  at  the  same  time  with  indisputable 
cot. 

It  will  then  remain  to  bo  seen  how  far  the 
letropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  guided  by 
eference  to  facts  and  not  to  imagination.  Our 
iWQ  anticipations  on  that  head  may  be, — and 
76  should  rejoice  to  find  it  the  case, — proved  to 
te  unfounded  and  unjust.  Bat  in  expectation 
if  what  may  occur,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
lite,  with  full  assent,  the  words  in  which  Capt. 
'alver  concludes  his  temperate  and  conclusive 
’oport ; — “ It  is  in  such  cases  as  this,  and  others 
if  a cognate  order,involvi'ig,  it  may  be,  interests 
if  the  very  highest  public  and  even  national 
mportance,  that  the  want  of  a scientific  court 
'or  ultimate  appeal  is  peculiarly  felt.  As 
natters  stand  at  present,  whether  the  reference 
je  to  arbitration,  to  a committee,  or  to  a com- 
nission,  tho  decision  of  a case  too  frequently 
lepends,  not  so  much  upon  its  merits  as  upon 
,he  accidents  of  the  official  selection  of  the 
;emporary  judges,  and  the  character  of  the  ad- 
rocacy  on  either  side.” 

We  have  only  further  to  call  attention  to  a 
'actnew  to  ourselves,  and  of  which  tho  importance 
s new  to  Capt.  Calver.  At  the  northern  outfall, 
ifter  tho  sluices  are  closed,  a stream  of  sewage, 
imounting  to  120  cubic  feet  per  hour  continues 
:rom  the  time  the  sluices  are  closed  till  about 
in  hour’s  flood,  or  six  hours  per  day.  It  is  clear 
trom  our  former  remarks  that  at  high  water 
jpriug-tkles  the  influence  of  that  pernicious 
Iriblet  will  be  felt  at  least  twenty  miles  up  the 
river  above  the  outfall  at  Barking. 

We  may  add  that,  while  any  complaint  made 
by  tho  Conservators  of  the  Thames  of  obstruc- 
tions will  have  to  go  before  arbitrators,  this  is 
lot  the  case  with  regard  to  complaints  as  to  the 
(nuisance  of  pollution. 


IrrOW  CAN  STREET  ARCHITECTURE  BE 
! BEST  IMPROVED,  WITH  DUE  REGARD 
' TO  ECONOMY  ?» 

The  subject  of  the  improvement  of  street 
architecture  came  before  the  annual  Congress 
of  this  Association  two  years  ago,  at  the  meet- 
ing held  at  Liverpool,  when  the  section  which 
nndertakes  to  consider  the  artistic  side  of  life 
was  inaugurated.  It  might,  perhaps,  therefore, 
seem  superiluons  to  bring  it  forward  again  at 
BO  short  an  interval ; but  I think  there  fs  suffi- 
cient reason  for  reopening  tho  subject  now, 
partly  in  the  fact  that  the  Local  Committee  of 
this  Section  expressed  special  interest  in  it ; 
partly  also  that  it  is  one  of  those  .subjects  on 
which  a great  deal  must  bo  said,  and  said  very 
often,  before  any  appreciable  effect  is  pi’oduced 
on  tho  public  mind ; but  more  particularly 
because  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between 
tho  point  of  view  from  which  the  question  was 
then  considered  and  that  from  which  I now  pro- 
pose to  offer  some  suggestions, — a distinction 
which  bears  especially  upon  the  social  side  of 
the  subject. 

The  title  of  the  subject  proposed  at  the 
Liverpool  meeting  was  •'  How  Best  to  Secure 
the  Improvement  of  Street  Architecture,  espe- 
cially in  Relation  to  Public  Buildings.”  Asa 
anatter  of  fact,  not  much  was  said  about  public 
buildings,  but  this  latter  half  of  the  sentence 
indicates  the  turn  which  the  consideration  of  ■ 
architectural  improvement  in  houses  almost  i 
aUv.ays  does  take,  that  of  tho  laying  out  and 
: embellishment  of  the  wealthier  quarters  of  the 
j -city  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  in  connexion 
I with,  its  principal  edifices.  This  tendency  i.s 
the  natural  legacy  of  tho  past  history  of  archi- 
j tecture,  which  has  almost  invariably  been  the 
playtliing  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
; castes — religious,  political,  or  social — of  the 
community.  We  have  had  the  architecture  of 
temples  and  churches  and  palaces,  of  public 
buildings  and  of  private  mansions ; we  have 
had  recently  the  street  architecture  of  wealthy 
town  residents  and  of  successful  tradesmen,  and 
a very  dreadful  thing  the  latter  often  is  in  its 
.glaring  and  costly  self-assertion  ; but  we  have 
not  in  modern  England  realised  any  architec- 
tural beauty  or  expression  for  the  many  of  lessor 
means  who  must  live  in  crowded  streets,  aud 
for  whom  anything  that  can  be  called  noble  or 

* By  Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham.  Bead  at  the  Chelten- 
ham Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association  (Art 
Section)  on  Thursday,  the  2ith  inst. 


picturesque  architecture  seems  to  have  been 
hitherto  au  impossibility.  We  have  once  had 
something  like  au  architecture  of  the  people,  of 
which  the  remains  are  to  be  seen  iu  picturesque 
country  cottages  in  various  localities,  and  in 
some  of  the  old  streets  of  such  towns  as  Chester ; 
bat  these  are  built  iu  a style  and  in  materials 
incompatible  in  many  ways  with  the  require- 
ments of  sanitary  science  and  security  from 
fire.  But  we  aro,  as  far  as  the  present  day  is 
concerned,  entirely  without  an  architecture  for 
the  many ; or,  rather,  our  architecture  for  the 
many  is  only  the  negation  of  all  architecture, 
tho  absence  of  anything  which  can  give  any 
grace  or  interest  to  the  mass  of  buildings  which 
the.tondency  to  centralisation  in  towns  renders 
yearly  more  formidable,  but  in  regard  to  which 
it  is  at  present  matter  for  thankfulness  if  wo 
can  even  get  the  most  ordinary  conditions  of 
health  observed ; any  attempt  to  render  them 
beautiful  or  to  diversify  the  monotony  of  their 
endless  ranks  seems  to  be  regarded  as  out  of  the 
question. 

Is  it  necessary  to  spend  a word  in  urging  that 
such  an  attempt  ',i.s  deair.able  ? A few  years 
ago  it  would  not  have  been  so  ; it  would  have 
been  conceded  on  all  hands  tliat  our  average 
street  architecture  was  grim  aud  depressing  iu 
aspect,  whatever  might  bo  thought  as  to  the 
jiosaibility  of  improving  it.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
curious  result.s  of  the  manner  in  which  recent 
criticism  on  these  subjects  has  gone  on  refi:  iiig, 
aud  taming  everything  inside  out,  that  we  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  a paradoxical  faith  which 
regards  a building  as  tbe  more  artistic  tbo  less 
art  there  is  in  it.  H.aviug  had  two  or  three 
architectural  revivals  which  have  disappointed 
tho  hopes  of  their  votaries,  we  are  now  asked 
to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  all  attempt  at 
refined  architectural  embellishment  is  a mistake 
or  a pretence,  and  that  the  perfection  of  archi- 
tectural  design  is  to  do  nothing  at  all.  A worship 
of  architectural  commonplace  has  commeuced. 
Great  George-street,  for  instance,  that  brick 
avenue  which  is  the  paradise  of  engineers  and 
Parliamentary  lawyers,  was  adduced  iu  my 
hearing  the  other  day  by  au  architect,  as  some- 
thing which  could  not  welt  be  improved  upon  ; 
aud  superior  persons  dwelling  in  Harley-street 
and  other  similar  half-miles  of  Georgian  brick 
tell  me  that  nothing  they  see  iu  modem  archi- 
tecture gives  them  such  pure  aud  lasting 
pleasure  as  the  varied  arrangements  of  the  sash- 
bars  iu  tho  fanlights  over  the  street-doors  ; and 
I can  testify  that  nothing  seems  to  excite  their 
indignation  so  much  as  the  substitution  of  sheets 
of  plate-glass  for  tbo  old  frames.  It  may  bo 
my  phlegmatic  temperament,  bat  I am  ashamed 
(or  at  least  I obviously  ought  to  be  ashamed)  to 
confess  th.at  these  beauties  of  Georgian  town 
architecture  aro  thrown  away  upon  me ; that 
I can  traverse  Great  George-street  with  no 
quickening  of  my  architectural  sympathies,  save 
at  the  sight  of  Barry’s  clock-tower  at  the  end 
of  it ; that  the  fan-lights  of  Harley-street  and 
Gower-street  leave  me  cold  and  unmoved.  Fully 
concuriing  iu  the  view  which  regards  tho 
revival  of  past  architectural  styles  as  essentially 
a mistake,  I fail  to  see  how  we  are  to  be  bettered 
by  reviving  something  which  is  no  style  at  all. 
Looking  at  the  fact  that  the  Classic  aud  Gothic 
revivals,  wliatever  the  uristakes  and  abuses 
iuhorent  iu  such  movements,  have  produced 
some  really  noble  buildings  and  some  graceful 
and  picturesque  domestic  architecture,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  that  we  are  to  gain  anything  by 
coming  down  to  wbat  common  bricklayers  and 
joiners’  could  give  us,  by  way  of  imparting 
reality  to  our  modern  . architecture.  If  this 
wero  the  only  alternative,  I would  suggest  that 
the  old  shams  are  better  than  the  new  realities. 
But  I believe  we  aro  really  in  no  such  unhappy 
dilemma  that  we  need  lay  aside  all  atteinpt  to 
beautify  our  streets  under  tbe  idea  that  it  can 
only  result  in  affectation.  Wo  have  our  own 
practical  requirements,  our  own  special  economi- 
cal  problems,  the  solution  of  which  in  tbe  best 
manner  may  furnish,  as  iu  other  generations, 
the  basis  of  our  own  architectural  style  5 and  as 
to  the  oruament  and  decoration,  nature,  the 
fountain-head  of  all  decorative  art,  is  as  infinite 
aud  inexhaustible  as  ever. 

Architecture,  in  short,  has  always  had  lite 
and  reality  put  into  it  when  there  was  a new 
problem  to  solve.  And  here  we  have  such  a 
problem  before  us.  We  have  to  consider  how 
we  can,  consistently  with  conditions  of  economy, 
bring  architectural  beauty  and  interest  into 
those  quarters  of  large  towns  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  most  neglected  and  most  con- 
spicuonsly  absent,  and  to  the  dwellers  m which 


it  is  of  special  importance.  For  the  inhabitants 
of  the  less  wealthy  quarters  of  towns  have 
little  opportunity  of  change  of  scene  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  live  in  wealthier 
districts.  The  town  furnishes  tbe  scenery  of 
their  life,  and  a miserable  scenery  it  mostly  is. 

It  is  taken  as  admitted  that  brick  walls  with 
square  holes  in  them  form  the  only  order  of 
architecture  which  is  economically  possible  for 
buildings  under  a certain  rental.  Aud  seeing 
how  large  a proportion  numerically  of  tbe  in- 
habitants  of  towns  have  to  live  among  street- 
scenery  such  as  this,  if  we  can  show  that  all 
this  might  be  materially  altered, — that  beauty 
and  variety,  colour  and  sentiment,  might  be 
brought  into  now  dull  and  lifeless  streets,  with- 
out more  expense  than  is  at  present  bestowed 
upon  miles  of  blank  brick  wall, — we  should 
surely  be  showing  tho  way  to  an  architectural 
improvement  as  important  in  itself  and  in  its 
influence  on  tho  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  as  the  building  of  town-halls, 
law-courts,  or  even  cathedrals. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  essential  condition  of  any 
such  attempt  to  introduce  a more  artistic 
element  into  every-day  street  architecture,  that 
the  change  should  not  involve  any  material 
addition  to  the  cost  of  building.  As  it  is, 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  building 
houses  of  tbo  class  we  are  referring  to  so  as 
to  be  remunerative  in  respect  of  tbe  rents  which 
can  be  obtained  for  them;  and  it  is  probablo 
that  at  present  any  change  in  our  building 
metliods  would  be  more  valued  by  the  majority 
of  those  concerned,  for  promising  a saving  of 
expense,  than  for  any  improvement  in  architec- 
tural effect  which  it  might  realise.  Tbe  idea 
that  town-streets  must  necessarily  bo  ugly  and 
dull  is  tacitly  accepted,  and  no  ouo  thinks  of 
making  a protest  against  what  seems  inevitable. 
If,  however,  it  is  once  discovered  that  improve- 
ment in  tins  respect  is  practically  possible,  wo 
may  soon  seo  a very  groat  increase  of  interest  in 
the  subject  on  the  part  of  tenants  and  house- 
holders ; for,  after  all,  very  few  people  are  con- 
tented with  ugliness  when  they  can  get  any- 
thing better,  or  anything  which  they  think  is 
better. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  a certain  degree  . 
of  improvement  might  be  made  even  in  the 
regulation  brick  street-front,  by  the  exercise  of 
a little  thought.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  houses  should  be  built  as  if 
all  were  cat  iu  tbe  same  mould,  or  rather  as  if 
they  wero  made  by  machinery,  iu  lengths  of  a 
few  miles  at  a time,  and  slices  cut  off  and  put 
down  where  they  might  be  wanted.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  all  the  houses  in  such  a row  should 
have  windows  of  just  the  same  size,  so  many 
holes  in  the  wall  cut  just  alitce.  A little  group- 
ing aud  variation  iu  tbe  size  aud  spacing  of  the 
windows  would  go  far  to  break  the  oppressive 
monotony  of  a long  street;  and  some  further 
variety  might  be  obtained  by  variations  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  tho  brickwork ; for 
instance,  by  using  what  is  called  English  bond 
for  tbo  ground  story  and  tho  usual  Flemish  bond 
for  the  upper  stories,  or  by  constructing  one  por- 
tion of  tbe  heights  with  bricks  of  different  tone 
from  tbe  rest,  so  as  to  got  some  variation  of  tint. 
So  far  an  improvement  could  be  mane,  a certain 
degree  of  character  imparted,  with  hardly  an 
iota  of  extra  expense.  Some  further  relief  to 
the  front  may  be  given,  at  a cost  little  more 
than  nominal,  by  the  employment  of  a baud  of 
moulded  or  stamped  terra-cotta,  or  (with 
sli<?htly  increased  but  still  insignificant  expendi- 
ture) by  a band  of  moulded  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented brickwork.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
there  is  now,  architecturally  speaking,  every 
facility  for  very  varied  and  high-class  decorative 
building  in  brickwork ; but  all  this  is  expen- 
sive,—in  its  best  fjjirm,  as  expensive  as  stone- 
work; and,  therefore,  it  cannot  enter  into  our 
consideration  now.  A considerable  improve- 
ment in  regard  to  character  as  well  as  con- 
structivo  truthfulness  would  bo  obtained  if 
builders  could  be  persuaded  to  build  the  win- 
dows  aud  doors  in  a genuine  arch  form,  even  of 
a small  segment,  instead  of  tbo  disagreeable  and 
weak-looking  camber  arch,  which  is  their  greac 
delight;  or  if  a straight  window-head  is  desired 
{and  undoubtedly  it  is  the  moat  convenient  form 
practically)  a concrete  lintel  would  give  some 
variety  of  surface  and  be  more  constructively 
satisfactory  than  the  flat  arch.  A great  deal 
has  often  been  said  about  the  sky-line  of 
our  streets,  aud  how  much  even  the  plainest 
brick  streets  might  be  relieved  and  im- 
proved if  the  houses  were  roofed  with  gables 
fronting  to  tbe  street;  and  so  they  unques- 
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tiotiablj  would  be,  bat  tbis  is  a more  expensive 
way  of  roofing  a row  of  bonses,  and  leads  to 
ioci'eased  diCBculty  in  regard  to  carrying  off  the 
rainwater.  We  find,  therefore,  that  although  it 
is  possible  to  make  some  improvement  in  the 
ordinary  brick  street,  and  to  give  some  variation 
of  character  to  it,  we  can  get  a very  little  way 
towards  anything  like  decorative  building, — we 
are  soon  hopelessly  pulled  up  at  the  boundai'ica 
of  possible  expenditure,  and  if  we  are  to  get 
any  further  in  our  endeavour  to  beautify,  we 
must  seek  for  some  material,  or  method  of 
building,  less  expensive  than  brick.  Now  brick 
is  a cheap  material  enough  in  itself  ; the  major 
part  of  the  expenditure  consists  in  the  skilled 
labour  necessary  for  putting  it  together  pro- 
perly. If  we  can  get  a material  in  which  this 
source  of  expense  is  greatly  lessened, — in  which 
there  is  no  need  for  the  catting  and  fitting  and 
calculating  necessary  for  the  proper  putting 
together  of  even  a plain  brick  wall  with  square 
openings  in  it,  even  though  the  said  material 
be  no  more  beautful  or  enlivening  in  itself  than 
brickwork,  we  may  then  obtain  a margin  of 
funds  which  can  be  expended  in  purely  deco- 
rative treatment.  Now  such  a material  does 
present  itself  to  ua  in  the  shape  of  concrete 
building,  a method  of  construction  about  which 
a great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  daring 
the  last  few  years,  bat  which  architects  and 
their  clients  seem  very  much  averse  to  take  up 
or  to  give  a fair  trial  to,  though  it  certainly 
presents  more  resources  for  developing  a new 
architectural  effect  combined  with  economy, 
than  anything  that  is  before  the  public  at 
present. 

In  the  form  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
most  used,  the  principle  of  concrete  building,  it 
need  hardly  be  observed,  consists  in  defining  the 
thickness  of  the  intended  wall  by  a temporary 
boarding  on  either  aide,  and  filling  in  the  space 
between  with  the  materials  while  in  a wet  state 
and  leaving  them  to  set,  when  the  boarding  is 
moved  a stage  higher  and  the  next  layer  of  con- 
Crete  laid  : the  wall  being  thns,  in  fact,  cast  in  a 
mould,  the  windows  and  other  openings  left  by 
the  interception  of  the  material  by  cross-boarding 
where  required.  Of  course,  it  must  be  admitted 
at  once  that  such  a system  is  necessarily  more 
stubborn  to  deal  with,  in  regard  to  any  variety 
or  intricacy  in  the  main  architectural  design, 
than  is  one  iu  which  the  materials  can  be  put 
together  in  almost  any  way  we  please  and  the 
design  easily  altered  or  modified  (if  desired)  as 
the  work  proceeds  ; and  this  fact  must,  I think, 
prevent  concrete  from  ever  competing  with 
brick  or  stone  in  cases  where  expense  is  no 
object.  Such  cases,  however,  form  decidedly 
the  minority  in  ordinary  building.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  the  process  of  construc- 
tion may  be  so  modified  as  almost  entirely  to 
remove  this  drawback,  and  render  concrete 
building  as  unhampered  in  regard  to  form  as 
any  other  method.  Apart  from  this  question  of 
the  process,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  results  of 
even  plain  concrete  building  may  compare  with 
plain  stone  or  brick,  at  all  events  with  brick, 
without  disadvantage.  Concrete  being  essentially 
rubble  walling  on  a small  scale,  that  is,  with 
rubble  in  very  small  pieces,  its  natural  finish  is 
of  course  rather  rough,  but  I saw  recently  somo 
cottages  left  in  this  state  which  looked  just  as 
agreeable  in  tone  and  texture  of  surface  as 
ordinary  brick  walls,  perhaps  more  so ; and 
when  the  concrete  has  received  the  cement  face 
which  is  its  usual  finish  in  the  better  class  of 
work,  the  appearance  is  at  all  events  more 
cheerful  and  enlivening  for  a town  street,  and 
less  calculated  to  hold  dust  and  dirt,  than  a 
brick  wall.  The  point,  however,  which  we  want 
to  arrive  at  is  the  degree  of  saving  which  can  be 
effected  in  the  shell  of  the  building,  and  which, 
as  before  observed,  can  be  expended  upon  actual 
decoration  withoat  an  increase  of  cost  over  the 
ordinary  plain  brick  front. 

Upon  tbis  question  very  various  opinions  have 
been  expressed,  coloured  partly,  no  doubt,  by 
the  interest  of  persons  practically  concerned  in 
one  or  another  material,  partly  by  the  conditions 
of  different  localities.  Where  the  materials  for 
concrete  are  immediately  at  hand,  the  concrete 
is  sure  to  be  much  the  cheapest;  where  they 
have  to  undergo  a considerable  amount  of 
carriage,  or  where  brick  is  made  close  at  hand, 
the  relative  cost  will,  of  course,  be  very  much 
modified.  On  the  whole,  it  may  bo  said  that 
the  relative  cost  in  London  is  a fair  test,  the 
locality  not  favouring  either  material  particu- 
larly ; and  that  the  statistics  of  cost  there  are 
in  favour  of  concrete  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
doubt.  The  other  day  I was  inspecting  a very 


neaMy-finished  little  house  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  London,  of  which  the  external  walls,  in- 
cluding the  outer  finish  of  cement,  were  exe- 
cuted for  43.  9d.  per  superficial  yard,  as  against 
about  10s.  per  superficial  yard  for  1-1-in.  brick- 
work, pointed  on  the  exterior;  and  the  internal 
cross- walls,  left  unfinished  for  plastering,  can  be 
executed  for  23,  9d.  per  yard,  as  against  about 
6.-=.  per  yard  for  9-iu.  brickwork  unpointed.  This, 
you  see,  is  less  than  half ; but  a percentage 
must,  no  doubt,  be  allowed  for  the  fact  that  the 
builder  was  working  for  himself  in  this  case. 
But  even  allowing  him  the  liberal  profit  of  20 
per  cent,  (and  though  contractors  are  much 
better  off  than  architects,  I do  not  think  they 
make  that  as  a rule),  the  cost  is  considerably 
nnder  two-thirds  of  brickwork.  But  to  be  quite 
reasonable  in  our  expectations,  we  will  say  two- 
thirds.  Now,  if  we  calculate  the  difference 
upon  a small  street-honse  of  the  middle-class  of 
dwelling,  say  about  twelve  yards  above  the 
ground  by  five  yards  and  a half  frontage  by 
eleven  yards  in  depth,  with  the  avei'age  amount 
of  internal  cross  walls  : taking  the  saving  on  the 
front  and  back  walls  at  3s.  2d.  per  superficial 
yard,  and  that  on  the  party-walls  and  cross- 
walls at  23.  per  yard,  including  cellars;  allow- 
ing also  for  a saving  of  about  6d.  per  yard  over 
the  whole  interior  (except  cellars),  by  the  dis- 
pensing with  one  coat  of  plaster,  we  get  in 
round  numbers  a saving  of  about  lOOt.  per 
house  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  with  in  the 
way  of  decoration.  And  now  the  question  is, 
what  to  do  with  it, — how  best  to  employ  it  ? 

It  is  easiest,  in  the  first  place,  perhaps,  to 
settle  what  not  to  do.  The  builders  and  the 
companies  who  are  interested  in  promoting 
concrete  building  have  taken  that  trouble 
off  our  hands ; for  if  anything  could  render 
the  system  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  people 
of  artistic  feeling,  it  would  be  the  sight 
of  the  horrible  things  which  these  gentlemen 
erect  as  “ handsome  ” houses,  and  of  which 
they  show  you  photographs  which  they  seem 
to  regard  as  sufficient  at  once  to  convert  you  to 
concrete  building.  If  they  knew  their  own 
interests  they  would  keep  the  photographs  of 
their  neat  and  desirable  residences  carefully 
out  of  sight,  for  fear  of  creating  a pardonable 
scare  in  regard  to  the  new  meth'id  of  building. 
The  air  of  vulgar  respectability,  if  one  may  say 
so,  which  characterises  them  is  partly  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  the 
work  of  persons  untrained  in  refinements  of 
architectural  detail  and  expression  ; either  of 
the  builder’s  own  clerk,  or  of  the  kind  of  archi- 
tect (or  /larchitect)  who  is  not  uufrequently 
kept  by  a builder.  lYith  one  exception,  to  be  men- 
tioned just  now,  I believe  no  architect  of  genius 
has  allied  himself  with  concrete  in  any  shape,  as 
yet ; and  though  we  are  often  told  there  is  no 
architecture  now,  and  that  it  is  all  imitation, 
yet  there  is  a sort  of  distinction  between  the  work 
of  an  educated  and  of  an  uneducated  imitator. 
But  the  cause  of  failure  really  lies  deeper  than 
that ; it  lies  in  the  want  of  perception  that  a 
special  material,  differing  in  character  from 
those  hitherto  used,  requires  a special  treat- 
ment. The  only  idea  of  the  ordinary  designer 
of  a concrete  house  is  to  make  it  like  a stone 
house,  and  to  employ  the  usual  features  which 
are  considered  proper  to  respectable  stone 
houses ; pilasters,  moulded  capitals,  panels, 
brackets,  keystones,  consoles,  aud  all  the  rest  of 
it ; to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  built  up  in  pieces 
like  stone,  and  to  afiix  upon  the  surface  of  the 
walls  imitations  of  stone  detail.  Nothing  that 
is  real — nothing  that  appeals  to  a genuine 
artistic  sense,  can  be  done  in  that  way.  The 
first  point  is  to  recognise  the  real  nature  of  the 
material  and  the  method  of  treatment  to  which 
it  will  lend  itself.  A concrete  house  on  the 
usual  method  of  construction  is  essentially 
monolithic.  It  is  true  that  it  is  necessarily  cast 
in  stages,  and  I have  thought  that  in  the  case  of 
cottages  built  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  left 
rough,  an  agreeable  effect  might  be  produced  by 
varying  the  materials  so  aa  to  get  a slightly 
varied  tone  in  the  alternate  layers.  But  in  a 
concrete  house  as  finished  for  the  better  class  of 
work,  even  this  slight  indication  of  horizontal 
layers  disappeai'S  in  the  finishing,  and  the  bnild- 
ing  becomes  a uniform  surface.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  trying  to  make  it  a masonic  design,  and 
planting  on  the  cement  projections  to  be 
fashioned  into  the  likeness  of  masonic  detail, 
why  not  recognise  the  material  for  what  it  really 
is,  namely,  an  admirable  “vehicle”  (to  borrow  a 
painter’s  expression)  for  surface  decoration. 

In  considering  what  we  can  afford  to  do  in 
this  way,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a 


street-house  we  have,  architecturally,  only  the  : 
front  and  back  walls  to  consider,  and  practically  / 
it  comes,  in  most  situations,  chietiy  to  the  front  t 
wall ; for,  though  it  is  cortaiuly  a mistake,  and  1 
under  some  circumstances  even  a vulgarity,  to  > 
neglect  entirely  the  decoration  of  a house  and' 
make  a great  show  in  front,  on  the  other  hand! 
it  is  unquestionably  part  of  the  amenity  of 
architecture,  regarded  in  a social  point  of  view, 
to  turn  its  best  face  to  the  public ; in  other 
words,  to  develop  its  bast  beauties  where  the 
most  people  can  see  and  enjoy  them,  just  as  we- 
ourselves,  or  the  better  half  of  us  at  any  rate, 
endeavour  to  put  on  our  best  appearance  when 
we  go  to  a public  entertainment.  Now,  looking-' 
at  it  in  this  light,  aud  concentrating  our  efforts 
on  the  street-front,  the  amount  I have  supposed 
to  be  saved  on  the  shell  of  the  house  would 
enable  us  to  cover  half  the  front  with  original 
decorative  design  iu  such  a material  as  Rust’s 
mosaic,  a material  furnishing  not  only  an  inde- 
structible design,  but  giving  colour  and  texture 
of  a very  rich  and  harmonious  description  ; or  it 
would  enable  us  to  decorate  the  front  withorigioali 
design  in  sgraj^to,  a process  which,  though  not 
affording  colour,  gives  variety  of  tone,  andhasthfr 
merit  of  combining  remai'kably  well,  in  regard  to-  i 
materia]  and  appearance,  with  concrete.  JUany 
more  suggestions  might  be  made  for  giving  a 
varied  decoration  to  the  surface,  some  of  theia 
at  much  less  expense  than  the  processes  just' 
named.  Coloured  tile  designs  may  bo  incorpo- 
rated in  the  face  of  the  walls  ; and  terra-cotta, 
such  as  Boulton’s,  with  its  beautiful  tones  and 
rich  surfaces,  may  be  used  to  give  an  almost- 
jewelled  effect  of  colour  and  surface  of  the  most- 
permanent  description.  Bat  stress  is  laid  here 
upon  the  {jossibility  of  introducing  such  mate- 
rials as  mosaic  and  sgro_fflto,  because  they  bring 
us  clear  of  the  system  of  mechanically-repeated 
ornament,  and  presuppose  a design  which  Yuries' 
with  the  individuality  or  the  feeling  of  the 
designer  iu  each  case,  and  in  which  no  saving  is 
effected  by  mechanical  reproduction  and  multi- 
plication of  the  design.* 

The  importance  of  this  last  point  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated;  for  those  who  would  depre- 
cate any  attempt  to  ornament  oitr  streets  have 
at  least  this  to  say  on  their  side,  that  it  is 
better  to  give  up  any  pretence  of  it  unless  we 
are  to  have  as  decoration  something  that  we 
really  care  for,  and  that  is  designed  and  pnt 
up  for  love  of  it,  and  not  to  look  “handsome.” 
And  who  iu  the  world  is  the  happier  for  cast 
ornamental  brackets  or  keystones  catalogued  at 
15s.  9d.  a-piece,  or  nail-headed  or  toothed 
bricks  at  so  much  per  foot  run  ? There  is  some- 
thing in  a good  moulding,  for  the  play  of  light 
and  shade  which  gives  it  effect  comes  from 
Nature  herself,  and  varies  with  the  varying 
atmosphere;  and  there  are  certain  conven- 
tional  architectural  ornaments,  chiefly  Greek, 
the  absolute  purity  of  taste  in  which  seems  to 
keep  them  from  ever  getting  antiquated ; but 
these  we  seldom  see  in  mechanically-produced 
work,  and  never  e.xecuted  with  the  refinement 
of  modelling  which  they  demand.  What  we  do 
get  are  clumsy  reminiscences  of  Classic  detail 
(generally),  hackneyed  out  of  all  endurablenesB 
by  eternalrepetition.  The  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  decorate  the  large  stacks  of  model 
dwellings  which  ai'e  now  becoming  a feature  in 
some  of  our  towns,  are  simply  deplorable  in 
their  weakness  and  vulgarity.  In  London,  thero 
are  uncouth  features,  horrible  panels  with  a 
lozenge-shaped  hole  in  the  middle,  and  weak- 
looking  bi'ackets  ornamented  with  round  holes 
cut  on  them,  which  have  absolutely  been  mul- 
tiplied by  hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  and 
put  on  to  model  dwellings  to  beautify  them. 
Better  the  plainest  and  most  dingy  wall  than 
this  kind  of  trade  decoration.  What  we  want 
above  all  in  the  decorative  treatment  of  town 
architecture,  and  more  especially  in  the 
poorer  and  less  inviting  localities  of  large 
towns,  is  that  some  reminiscences  or  sug- 
gestion of  the  life  and  colour  of  Nature 
should  brighten  the  walls.  One  of  the  most 
gifted  of  contemporary  landscape-painters,  who 
has  the  additional  merit  of  being  one  of  the 
most  agreeably  cynical  of  talkers,  was  stigma- 
tising architecture  to  me  as  nuiuteresting  the 
other  day,  when  I asked  him  if  there  were  no 
interest,  at  any  rate,  in  architectural  ornament  ? 

* In  regard  to  tgraMto,  it  is  now  even  possible  for  the 
architect  to  draw  the  decoration  on  the  m.-iterial,  mth  his 
OWE  hands,  in  his  studio,  and  then  send  it  to  be  fixed  in  the 
building,  as  panels  or  pieces  prepared  for  sgraffito  can  be 
fixed  on  a perfectly  rigid  framing  incorporated  with  the 
plaster,  and  can  thus  be  easilv  moved  from  place  to  place. 
This  method  of  preparing  sgraffito  ground  is  due  to  Messrs. 
Trollope  & Sons, 
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“ Ah,  yes,”  he  said,  “ a great  deal ; it  takes  a 
landscape-painter  to  do  that ! ” Now,  without 
entirely  adopting  this  view,  is  there  not  some- 
thing signiflcant  in  the  remark  ? Do  we  not 
really  want,  in  the  decoration  of  town  architec- 
ture, and  of  the  poorer  and  less  inviting  quarters 
particularly,  that  kind  of  decoration  of  which 
it  might  be  said  that  something  of  the  land- 
Bcape-paintcr  is  required  to  design  it,  at  least 
some  of  that  direct  and  living  study  from 
Nature,  whereby  something  of  her  life  and 
colour  and  infinite  form  should  he  brought  to 
enliven  the  dead  walls  of  our  streets  ? And 
. that  can  only  be  accomplished  in  materials 
which  allow  in  each  instance  of  individual 
thought  and  individual  modelling.  Nothing  out 
of  a pattern-book  will  do  it.  But  with  materials 
such  as  those  named,  and  others  which  have  the 
same  kind  of  capabilities,  why  should  not  the 
front  of  even  our  smaller  street-honses  present 
examples  of  artistic  beauty  as  original  and  real 
as  any  of  those  which  are  put  into  sketch-books 
to  be  “ cribbed  ” from,  and  at  least  of  more 
interest  than  the  cut-brick  festoons  and  orna- 
mental pepper-boxes  w’hich  are  the  staple  of 
decoration  in  the  revived  brick  st^le  named 
after  Queen  Anne  ? 

What  is  important  also  to  note  is  that  a 
fresh  return  to  Nature  for  architectural  orna- 
ment, and  a means  of  carrying  it  out  so  as  to 
exhibit  tbe  individuality  of  the  worker,  would 
be  the  best  means  of  escape  from  the  mistaken 
effort  to  secure  the  picturesque  by  taking  up 
some  former  fashion  of  picturesque  building,— 
a mistake  especially  to  be  guarded  against  in 
the  treatment  of  new  material.  For  example, 
a very  pretty  illustrated  book  has  lately  been 
put  forth  by  a large  contractor,  Mr.  Lascelles, 
who  has  patented  a new  process  of  building 
with  cement  slabs  on  timber  framing ; a very 
good  and  inexpensive  process  for  country  cot- 
tages,  not  for  towns.  He  has  secured  the 
assistance  of  a most;  talented  architect,  of  whom 
I would  certainly  say  no  word  of  disrespect,  and 
.felicitates  himself  on  having  made  cement  con- 
struction picturesque,  whioh  appears  to  mean 
that  he  has  contrived  to  have  the  slabs  of 
cement  made  and  tinted  so  as  to  produce  what 
a copyright  lawyer  would  call  a ” colourable 
imitation”  of  a style  of  old  cottage,  common  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  That  is  not  tbe 
way  to  treat  a new  material.  Produce  the  best 
effect  you  can  with  it  by  the  readiest  means, 
Tout  do  not  try  to  make  it  mimic  something  else 
which  you  choose  to  consider  picturesque.  The 
picturesque,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
cannot  he  cooked ; it  is,  in  great  part,  a matter 
of  time  and  age,  and  people  who  admire  these 
old  buildings,  and  immediately  wish  to  do  some- 
thing like  them,  quite  forgot,  apparently,  that 
they  were  all  new  once. 

I have  made  concrete-building  the  main  object 
of  these  remarks,  believing  that  it  is  a process 
with  a future  before  it,  and  that  it  is  more  likely 
to  afford  a chance  for  economically  improving 
middle  and  lower  class  street-architecture  than 
anything  which  we  have  before  us  at  present. 
"Of  course,  where  cost  is  of  less  importance,  the 
same  processes  of  decoration  may  be  applied  to^a 
"brick  building,  though  I canuot  help  thinking 
they  would,  as  a matter  of  appearance,  blend 
even  better  with  a concrete  face.  There  is, 
however,  a method  of  high-class  decoration, 
terra-cotta  modelling,  which  goes  admirably 
with  brickwork,  and  in  which  a frieze  of  figures, 
or  other  studies  from  nature,  may  bo  sketched 
out  and  fixed  by  the  fire,  so  as  to  stereotype 
permanently  the  idea  expressed  in  the  clay, 
in  all  the  freshness  and  freedom  of  the  first 
impulse  of  designing.*  Not  a few  amateurs  of 
artistic  talent  are  devoting  their  attention  to 
this  art ; those  who  succeed  could  hardly  turn 
their  gift  to  better  account  than  by  bringing 
fluch  decoration  to  neighbourhoods  where  there 
■are  no  means  of  purchasing  it ; a kind  of  charity 
which  “blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes”  in  a way  that  charity  expressed  in  coin 
seldom  does. 

An  important  practical  point,  but  whioh  has 
also  its  msthetic  bearing,  in  regard  to  concrete, 
18  its  use  in  roofing.  One  of  the  first  desiderata 
towards  a complete  and  truly  architectural 
•style  of  building  is  tbe  obtaining  of  a homogeneous 
■character  in  walls  and  roof,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  Gothic  vaulting,  where  the  roof  is  only 


* Tho  Bjstem  of  modelline  iti  parget,  ■whicli  has  been 
partially  revived  recentlj',  ailows  of  tbia  advantage  vritli- 
out  the  necessity  of  burning  afterwards.  The  tone  of  the 
parget  surface  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  terra  cotta,  but  the 
modeller  has  perhaps  more  absolute  control  over  the 
elTcct. 


the  walls  closing  in  and  meeting  overhead.  No 
great  building  is  really  monumental  in  style 
unless  this  homogeneous  construction  is  attained. 
As  to  the  effect  upon  towns  of  having  to  put 
a timber  covering  on  the  top  of  the  solid  walls, 
and.then  to  tile  or  slate  over  that,  independently 
of  the  greatly  added  risk  from  fire,  let  any  one 
who  has  entered  any  of  onr  large  towns 
on  a railway  viaduct  over  the  tops  of  the 
houses  recall  the  indescribable  effect  of 
higgledy  - piggledy  and  lumber  produced  by 
this  mass  of  roofs  leaning  and  sagging  against 
one  another,  and  full  of  places  out  of  repair  in 
tbe  roof  or  tile  covering.  Compare  this  mass  of 
material,  and  all  the  rottenness  and  dirt  and 
decay  which  it  inevitably  contains,  with  the 
effect  as  it  would  be  with  nothing  but  smooth 
cemented  concrete  roofs,  ab.solutely  permanent 
and  unchangeable  in  form,  with  domed  or  arched 
surfaces  of  monolithic  character,  and  capable, 
from  their  smooth  and  hard  surface,  of  being 
washed  clean  by  every  rain,  and  some  idea  may 
be  entertained  of  tho  desirable  change  which 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  such  material 
for  roofing.  There  is  another  advantage,  which 
also  has  its  ajsthetio  as  well  as  its  practical  side, 
in  the  facility  with  which  flat  roofs  may  be  made 
perfectly  impervious  to  wet,  in  concrete  and 
cement.  Now,  flat  roofs  in  a crowded  town 
would  in  some  points  bo  a great  advantage ; 
they  might  afford  either  airing-apace  or  drying- 
grouud  for  linen,  or,  which  would  be  a prefer- 
able use,  an  opportunity  for  getting  more  air 
than  can  be  got  below,  and  an  outlook  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  street,  or  they  might 
even  afford  opportunity  for  gardens  and 
conservatories.  And  another  advantage  which 
has  often  occurred  to  me  in  such  a con- 
struction  is  this  : that  a single  row  of  (say) 
two-storied  houses  may  be  built  along  a now 
street,  and  that  when  in  process  of  time  there 
came  a demand  for  more  house  accommo- 
dation in  the  neighbourhood,  a second  set  of 
tenements  could  be  built  on  the  top  of  the  first, 
what  was  the  roof  of  the  lower  set  furnishing 
the  ground-floor  of  the  upper  set;  a method 
which  would  allow  of  leaving  proportionably 
wider  streets,  and  not  crowding  houses  together 
so  much  on  the  ground.  But  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  concrete  roof  is,  after  all,  its 
peraiitnent  and  solid  character.  Nowhere  is  it 
so  important  to  avoid  anything  like  rickety 
building  as  in  crowded  towns  ; and  nowhere,  at 
present,  is  there  so  much  of  it. 

In  regard  to  this  same  question  of  rickety 
buildings,  there  is  one  class  of  erection  which  is 
a special  nuisance  in  our  towns — the  shop-front. 
It  is  a curious  instance  of  the  bearing  of  social 
habits  upon  architecture,  that  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  tradesmen  to  cut  one  another  out  in  the 
way  of  outward  show  and  display  leads  to 
architectural  treatment  equally  pretentious  and 
unstable.  A wide  space  for  a display  in  the 
window  is  the  first  desideratum:  consequently 
the  whole  of  the  superstructure  is  made  to 
stand  apparently  on  a sheet  of  plate-glass,  and 
is  in  reality  anything  but  sound  architectural 
construction,  since  it  involves  a system  of 
balancing  the  building  on  points  on  which  a 
great  pressure  comes,  while  the  supports  are 
inadequate  to  resist  properly  the  disturbing 
effect  of  unequal  loading,  or  of  any  slight  settle- 
ment in  the  foundations.  Architecturally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  more  prominent  fault  in  shop 
architecture  consists  in  tho  almost  universal 
addition  of  a species  of  joiner’s  scenery  planted 
on  round  the  window,  with  a wooden  cornice 
and  other  supposed  ornaments  which  are  a mere 
excrescence  on  the  real  building,  are  of  no  use, 
cost  a good  deal  of  money,  and  absolutely  pre- 
clude anything  like  dignified  or  solid  architec- 
tural effect.  No  street  can  look  otherwise  than 
flimsy  or  tawdry  in  its  effect  when  its  base  is 
lined  by  these  useless  pieces  of  painted  show; 
but  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  legislate 
against  them.  Their  abandonment  must  be  left 
to  tbe  gradual  influence  of  public  taste,  coupled 
(let  us  hope)  with  the  gradual  appreciation  by 
the  trading  class  of  the  fact  that  genuine  ex- 
cellence is  better  than  show,  and  pays  better  in 
every  way  in  the  long  run  ; under  which  faith 
tbe  sham  and  the  show  of  the  shop-front  would  no 
longer  he  required.  Among  other  minor  causes 
of  ” complaining  in  our  streets  ” may  be  named 
the  chimneys  and  the  rain-spouts.  The  disfigure- 
ment from  the  chimneys  arises  (like  so  many 
other  ugly  things  in  architectnre)  almost  en- 
tirely from  practical  deficiency  in  construction, 
leading  to  bad  draught,  or  down-draught,  which 
has  to  bo  corrected  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
addition  of  grotesque  spouts  and  cowls ; other- 


wise the  chimneys  in  street  houses  are  usually 
pretty  well  out  of  sight,  and  only  require  a 
simple  and  unpretending  treatment.  In  regard 
to  the  rain-spouts,  it  is  curious  that  though  we 
have  for  generations,  if  not  for  centuries,  sub- 
stituted these  rain-conductors  for  the  old  con- 
trivance of  open  spouts  carrying  tho  water  out 
clear  of  tho  houses  in  a cataract,  there  has 
never  yet  been  any  attempt  at  providing 
for  them  in  the  architectural  design  of 
street  booses,  so  as  to  make  them  appear 
as  necessary  portions  of  the  architectural 
economy  of  the  front.  They  are  still  hung 
against  the  wall  as  if  no  one  had  ever  thought 
of  them  until  the  last  minute  of  putting  the 
roof  on,  and  they  had  to  be  got  in  somehow. 
While  we  are  speaking  of  details,  it  may  be 
observed  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  entrance- 
doors  of  houses  offer  a very  suitable  opportunity 
for  a little  variety  in  character  and  colour,  at 
present  totally  neglected  in  most  street  build- 
ings ; all  tho  doors  are  made  alike  in  a row  of 
houses,  as  if  cast  in  a mould,  though  as  each  is 
really  a separately  executed  piece  of  work,  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  vary  them.  Each 
entrance  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  a 
character  of  its  own,  so  that  the  tenant  may 
recognise  his  home  by  its  own  features,  not 
merely  by  the  fact  of  its  being  No.  So-and-so  in 
the  row,  even  if  there  bo  no  other  distinctive 
decorative  treatment.  This  kind  of  variety,  as 
well  as  other  distinctive  character  arising  from 
varied  decoration,  may  be  attained  without 
necessarily  demanding  that  every  house  should 
be  different  in  height  from,  and  quite  indepen- 
dent of,  those  contiguous  to  it.  I confess  I am 
not  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  denunciations 
that  are  sometimes  made  against  the  grouping 
of  houses  in  a terrace  in  one  design.  If  the 
houses  were  each  built  separately,  by  separate 
owners,  it  would  be  natural  for  each  man  to 
build  as  he  himself  wished,  and  the  resulting 
variety  in  heights  and  details  would  be  the 
natural  architectural  expression  of  the  whole 
underthe  circumstances.  But  if  the  houses  of  a 
terrace,  though  separate  tenements,  are  built  at 
the  same  time  by  the  same  person,  it  would  seem 
to  me  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  build 
them  with  a general  uniformity,  and  that  to 
studiously  vary  the  heights  (for  example)  in 
each  case,  to  make  them  assume  the  picturesque 
inequality  of  an  old  street  in  which  tho  houses 
have  grown  up  by  degrees  and  at  various 
periods,  would  be  a piece  of  affectation.  The 
details  may  and  ought  to  ho  varied,  as  before 
observed,  to  prevent  monotony  and  givo  a cer- 
tain individual  character  to  each  tenement. 

This  latter  consideration  naturally  suggests  a 
word,  before  concluding,  on  the  question  of  tho 
relation  between  building  legislation  and  archi- 
tecture,— a question  which  is  of  some  special 
interest  just  now,  because  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  the  architectiirally-miuded  portion  of  society 
will  not  put  up  with  the  average  style  of  exist- 
ing Bnilding  Acts  much  longer.  Tbe  matter, 
however,  so  far  as  regards  the  artistic  side  of 
building,  is  really  less  complicated  than  some 
people  seem  to  suppose.  The  improvements  re- 
quired in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject  are 
chiefly  negative,  and  consist  in  letting  well 
alone.  At  present  there  is  no  donbt  whatever 
that  street  architecture  in  London  and  other 
large  towns,  suffers,  as  far  as  regards  effect, 
from  being  too  mneh  governed.  If  wo  take  a 
view  of  a picturesque  street  or  building  of  old 
time,  such  as  the  modern  architect  or  artist 
delights  to  sketch,  and  apply  to  it  tbe  pro- 
visions  of  (say)  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
we  shall  find  in  most  cases  that  nearly  all  which 
made  the  picturesque  of  it  has  disappeared. 
The  effect  of  the  average  modem  Building  Act 
on  street  architectnre  is  pretty  much  the  same 
as  would  bo  the  effect  on  the  human  countenance 
if  it  were  decreed  that  all  projections  were  to 
be  cut  off  and  the  face  kept  flat.  The  Metro- 
politan Building  Act  actually  does  rule  this,  and 
though  the  real  object  is  to  prevent  projections 
which  may  bo  suffered  to  be  dangerous  or  in- 
jurious to  the  public,  tho  regulations  are  often 
carried  out  in  such  a spirit  of  red  tape  that  any 
one  wishing  to  build  out  a projection  of  2 in.,  in  a 
manner  perfectly  harmless,  hut  against  the 
letter  of  the  law,  may  find  the  prohibition 
enforced  as  rigorously  as  if  life  and  limb 
were  threatened  by  the  irregularity.  Tho 
consideration  of  architectural  effect,  in  fact, 
does  not  enter  into  the  legal  or  official 
mind.  In  the  voluminous  Blue-book  of  evi- 
dence taken  by  a Parliamentary  Commission 
three  or  four  years  ago,  when  there  was  an 
attempt  to  get  a new  Building  Act  for  Loudon, 
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I have  not  been  able  to  find  a single  question 
out  of  the  thnnsands  asked,  framed  to  elicit  any 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
latiou  on  buildings  architecturally.  And  it  may 
be  admitted  that  it  is  in  no  way  desirable  that 
any  positive  legislation  on  tho  subject  should 
take  place,  and  that  thoso  tvho  build  street- 
houses  should  be  compelled  to  satisfy  au  olBcial 
committee  of  taste  ■with  their  designs,  or 
should  lie  under  the  liability  of  having  their 
drawings  sent  back  to  them  to  be  made  beautiful, 
All  that  -WG  can  reasonably  ask  of  the  law  is. 
that  it  should  leave  tho  architect  more  untram- 
melled, and  that  it  should  forbear  to  place  upon 
town  architecture  restrictions  which  must  tend 
to  rob  it  of  half  its  life  and  character,  ilany 
things  wliich  are  commonly  forbidden  by  Build- 
ing Acts  are  ouly  really  objectionable  when  they 
are  badly  carried  out  and  of  unscientific  con- 
•truction  : the  projection  of  an  upper  stoi'y  of  a 
building,  for  instance,  beyond  the  lower,  often 
a source  both  of  convenience  and  of  charming 
effect,  is  only  dangerous  or  objecbiouable  when 
badly  carried  out  in  regard  to  construction.  To 
ensure  a character  of  town-building  at  once 
safe  and  picturesque,  what  is  •w'anted  is  not  a 
stringent  prohibitive  legislation,  repressing  the 
life  and  character  of  screot-architectnro  5 but 
rather  a legislation  -which  would  provide  that 
the  task  should  be  undertaken  by  properly  com- 
petent and  conscientious  persons;  -which  would 
put  a check  on  the  iniquities  of  tho  “ jerry 
builder”  (who  i.s  the  cause  of  the  existence  of 
nine-tenths  of  every  Building  Act),  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  the  competent  and  conscientious 
constructor  room  to  carry  out  bis  ideas  without 
vexatious  interference,  and  to  indulge  his  fancy 
in  regard  to  picturesque  effect,  in  the  confi- 
dence that  such  fancies  would  be  carried  out  on 
the  basis  of  a sound  and  scientific  construction. 


A ilODEL  BAVARIAN  VILLAGE. 

In  the  year  1865  a fire  destroyed  the  larger 
part  of  the  village  of  Oberstdorf.  It  may  be  well, 
first  of  all,  to  explain  where  this  place  lies.  A 
main  line  of  railway  runs  nearly  west  and  east 
from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  llunich.  At  Im- 
menstadt,  aboiit  a couple  of  hours  fi*om  the  lake, 
a small  line  branches  off  to  the  southward  up 
the  valley  of  tho  Hler  to  Sonthofen,  and  seven 
miles  further  up  this  valley,  quite  at  its  end,  is 
Oberstdorf.  Ic  lies  in  fertile  meadows,  sur- 
rounded  on  the  south  by  a semicircle  of  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains,  the  cluster  of  tho  Alps 
which  wo  know  as  the  Algiiuer  Alps,  wliilst 
east  and  west  the  spurs  of  these  high  mountains 
close  in  the  valley.  It  would  bo  bard  to  find  a 
place  more  strikingly  or  picturesquely  situated, 
and  it  says  a great  deal  for  the  railway  progress 
on  tho  Continent  that  it  is  now  within  so  short 
a distance  of  a railway-station.  In  its  own  way 
it  is  an  important  place,  for  it  forms  the  market 
to-wn, — one  may  almost  say  tho  metropolis, — 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  hamlets  which 
are  hidden  within  tho  pine-clad  recesses  of  the 
neighbouring  valleys. 

Most  of  the  houses  -which  escaped  the  disas- 
trous firo  of  1865  are  very  old  ; some  were  built 
two  and  three  hundred  years  ago,  for  almost 
every  house  has  upon  it  the  date  at  which  it  was 
erected.  Indeed,  it  is  no  extraordinary  thing 
to  find  in  out-of-the-way  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
villages  among  tho  Eastern  Alps  wood  and  iron 
■work  which,  if  offered  for  sale  in  Wardour- 
street,  would  be  eagerly  purchased  by  those 
■who  are  in  love  with  ancient  buildings  and 
furniture.  Thus,  to  give  the  first  example  which 
comes  to  mind,  there  is  a village  in  the  Lech 
Thai,  in  Tyrol,  where  the  Gasthaus  zur  Post 
possesses  a room,  on  the  curiously-carved  wood- 
work of  which  is  the  date  1656,  and  this  is  only 
one  instance  among  many.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  a hundred  years  hence  a traveller 
in  those  sequestered  places  should  not  find  such 
a house  iu  much  the  same  state  as  does  the 
traveller  of  to-doy. 

But  to  return  to  Oberstdorf.  In  consequence 
of  the  fire  the  village  was  to  a great  extent  re- 
built, and  it  thus  offers  a very  excellent  example 
of  a modern  and  model  Bavarian  village;  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  among  the  mountains  greater 
taste  is  shown  in  the  adornment  of  the  people’s 
dwellings,  and  in  the  execution  of  tho  wood- 
work, than  is  seen  in  the  more  prosaic  plains. 
Tho  houses  are  to  the  extent  of  about  three- 
fourths  built  wholly  of  wood,  and  are  uniformly 
larger  than  in  most  of  the  sun-ounding  villages. 
They  are  oblong  in  shape,  measuring  across  the 
front  on  an  average  about  33  ft.,  and  are  in 
length  about  double  that  distance.  They  are 


two-storied  as  a rule,  with  generally  some  kind  of 
attic  in  addition.  Behind,  and  forming  jiart  of  the 
same  building,  are  the  cart-abed,  the  cow-bouse, 
and  the  hay-loft,  which,  even  when  the  whole 
or  tho  lower  part  of  the  house  is  constructed  of 
stone,  are  made  wholly  of  wood.  The  rooms 
generally  are  largo  in  size,  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  quite  an  entrance-hall.  The  roof  over- 
hangs tho  walls  very  considerably,  and  is  gene- 
rally constructed,  if  tho  paradox  may  be  per- 
mitted,  of  wooden  slates.  The  taste  and  the 
wealth, — if  wealth  can  be  considered  to  be 
found  in  these  penurious  places, — of  the  owner 
are  shown  in  the  carving  and  execution  of 
bis  balconies,  his  doors,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  front,  which  in  many  cases  show  great 
taste  and  veiy  considerable  labour.  But  seldom 
does  one  house  contain  one  family  only, 
for  they  are  generally  inhabited  by  two  or 
three.  But  in  any  case  the  dwelling  is  one 
which  the  English  peasant  or  the  inhabitant 
of  a small  bouse  in  a back  street  in  an 
English  town  would  greatly  envy.  And  with 
their  bright  green  slmtters,  with  the  carna- 
tiona  and  tho  geraniums  gleaming  over  the 
balconies,  or,  in  other  cases,  with  tho 
rich  brown  of  their  woodwork,  they  have  a 
most  bright  and  homely  appearance.  The 
peasant  of  the  Eastern  Alps  is  in  many  respects 
much  to  be  pitied.  He  is  born  to  a life  of  toil ; 
he  has  to  labour  incessantly  throughout  the 
summer  to  bring  in  his  crops  of  hay  ; and  in  the 
winter  both  ho  and  his  cattle  can  barely  subsist 
until  the  May  sun  melts  away  the  snow  from 
the  mountain  pastures.  But  he  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  well  housed ; be  takes  a pride  in  his 
dwelling,  and,  owning  his  own  house,  ho  seldom 
has  a landlord  who  can  dismiss  him  at  a week’s 
notice.  All  around  is  abundance  of  wood 
with  which  to  add  to,  improve,  or  to  repair 
his  dwelling,  and  to  serve  as  fuel  for  his 
fire;  and  his  house  is  built,  even  though  it  be 
only  of  timber,  so  massively  that  it  would 
outlast  by  many  years  the  slight  structures  of 
more  civilised  districts  or  more  wealthy  lands. 
In  Oberstdorf  modern  ideas  are  most  prominently 
shown  iu  the  regularity  with  which  the  houses 
are  built  in  streets,  but,  unlike  streets  in  English 
villages,  each  house  is  some  distance  from  the 
other,  and  is  surrounded  by  a little  plot  of  land, 
which  is  a piece  of  pasturage  for  the  cows  when 
not  out  on  the  mountain  side,  and  in  other  cases 
forms  a little  garden  or  a bit  of  land  for 
potatoes  or  oats,  and  the  sHgbtly-gabled  roofs 
give  a great  picfcui'esqueness  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  village.  Simplicity,  solidity, 
and  picturesqueness  are  the  main  features  of  the 
houses  of  Oberstdorf,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
same  could  be  said  of  villages  iu  our  own  more 
wealthy  country.  Thus,  though  we  may  wander 
among  tho  Alps  to  view  Nature  in  her  grandest 
forms,  or  to  be  strengthened  by  the  invigorating 
air,  it  is  quite  certain  that  from  such  villages 
as  that  of  Oberstdorf  lessons  may  bo  learned 
and  suggestions  formed  which  would  not  be 
useless  in  regard  to  domestic  architecture  in 
England. 


TEE  TENDENCY  OF  TRAVEL. 

One  of  the  most  curious  phases  of  railway 
travel  is  the  continuous  gravitation  towards  the 
lowest  level  or  class.  As  the  railway  system  is 
extended  there  is  a continuous  increase  in  the 
volume  of  passenger  traffic,  but  the  rate  of 
increase  is  very  different  in  the  three  classes  of 
passengers  ; and  whenever  a season  of  trading 
dulness  sets  iu  the  increase  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  lowest  class.  In  some  districts  and  on  some 
systems  of  railway,  there  is  a variation  from  the 
general  experience ; but  usually  the  falling  off 
is  most  marked  in  the  intermediate  class,  as 
may  be  shown  by  a few  instances.  Even  on  the 
southern  lines,  which  have  had  their  passenger 
traffic  swollen  by  that  to  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
there  is  observable  this  tendency  in  travel.  Over 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line,  in  six 
months,  more  than  12,000,000  passengers  travel, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  them  travel  third  class, 
as  may  be  seen  by  tho  comparison  of  the  num- 
bers for  the  first  half  of  this  year  and  the  first 
half  of  last  year,  the  numbers  of  the  travellers 
and  their  classes  being  as  under  for  the  two 
periods  of  six  months  : — 

1877.  1878. 

First  class  1,158,174  ...  1,148,164 

Second  class  ...  1,325,162  ...  1,372,910 

Third  class 8,952,039  ...  9,759,179 

There  is  on  this  line  a falling  off  in  the  number 
of  first-class  passengers,  a very  small  increase 
iu  the  second  class,  and  a large  increase  in  the 


third-class  passengers.  Taking  another  line, — 
the  South-Eastern, — we  have  a similar  state  of 
affairs,  the  numbers  for  the  same  two  periods 
being : — 

1877.  isre. 

First  class  1,026,418  ...  996,023 

Second  class  ...  1,341,934  ...  1,355,839 

Third  class 8,918,299  ...  9,509,738 

And  on  the  Brighton  line  the  result  is  the  same, 
tho  traffic  having  gravitated  downwards  from 
the  first  class,  slightly  increased  the  number  of 
second-class  travellers,  and  having  the  great 
bulk  deposited  in  the  lowest  level.  In  com- 
panies serving  a different  district,  the  testimony 
is  similar ; in  proof  of  which  the  experience  of 
the  Manchester,  Shefiield,  and  Lincolnshire  Rail- 
way  may  he  cited.  On  that  railway  the  num- 
bers of  travellers  for  the  two  periods  of  six 
months  previously  referred  to  were  as  under  : 


•‘o"-  la/S. 

First  class  211,985  ...  199,591 

Second  class  ...  338,931  ...  305,210 

Third  class  4,573,513  ...  4,624’914 


In  this  case  there  is  a falling  off  in  both 
the  upper  classes  of  travellers,  and  this  is  an 
experience  that  is  by  no  means  singular  in  the 
Northern  and  manufacturing  districts;  indeed 
it  is  the  second  class  which  suffers  most  in  these 
districts.  Taking  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
as  the  type  of  those  which  have  felt  the  most 
keenly  the  trading  dulness,  we  shall  find  one  of 
the  exceptional  instances  in  which  there  is  nob 
only  a fall  in  the  two  upper,  but  in  all  tho  three 
classes  ; but  even  here  the  rate  of  the  declension 
is  by  far  the  greatest  in  the  two  upper  classes. 
On  tho  North-Eastern,  for  the  same  two  half- 
years,  tho  number  of  ■ passengers  and  their 
classes  were . — 


T..  . , 1078. 

First  class 549,6-10  ...  501,191 

Second  class 843,621  ...  739'765 

Third  class  11,795,042  ...  11,686',454 


And  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  of  our  British 
railways,  the  Loudon  and  North-Western,  we 
have  the  following  as  its  experience  for  tho 
same  two  periods  of  six  months  : — 


, ^0"7-  1878. 

First  class  1,524,020  ...  1,-108,705 

Second  class 2,741,753  ...  2,459,619 

Third  class  17,832,726  ...  18,268’l49 


Here  there  is  a small  decrease  in  tho  first-class 
passengers ; a much  larger  decrease,  both  actual 
aud  comparative,  in  the  numbers  of  the  second- 
class;  and  in  the  third-class  there  is  a very 
considerable  increase.  Taking,  again,  another 
typical  railway,  the  Great  Northern,  which  is 
very  largely  a passenger  line,  we  have  a varia- 
tion  iu  tho  experience,  the  numbers  being  for 
the  two  half-years  : — 


1878. 

First  class  509,833  ...  526,121 

Second  class  ...  1,108,895  ...  l.lQo’fiSO 
Third  class  6,838,121  ...  7,281,384 


This  general  increase  is  in  part  attributable  to  the 
opening  out  of  new  branches,  and  in  part  possibly 
to  tho  traffic  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Last, 
may  be  noticed  tho  Midland  Railway,  which 
occupies  a rather  peculiar  position,  owing  to  its 
working  its  traffic  "with  two  classes  only.  Its 
numbers  are : — 

1077.  1878. 

First  class  ...  1,235,897  ...  1,150,926 

Third  class  ...  11,537,553  ...  11,326,75-4 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
although  numbers  are  only  referred  to  in  the 
above  tabulations,  yet  the  monetary  receipts 
show  the  same  gravitation  towards  the  lowest 
level;  that  is  to  say,  that  an  increasing  portion 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  ordinary  passenger 
traffic  is  derived  from  the  third  class.  Indeed, 
in  this  respect  the  change  is  frequently  more 
marked,  for  the  longer  journeys  are  those  which 
are  travelled  by  tbe  lowest  classes,  whilst  for 
the  highest  class,  the  short  journeys  are  most 
frequent.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  figures 
quoted,  which  represent  the  experience  of  most 
of  the  chief  railways  in  England,  is  to  prove 
that  the  value  of  tbe  traffic  is  being  reduced 
more  thau  the  volume  ; the  new  traffic  brought 
on  the  opening  out  of  fresh  branches  is  chiefly 
of  the  third  class,  aud  this  and  the  gravitation 
on  the  old  traffic  causes  the  rate  of  the  descent 
to  be  greater  than  it  was.  It  is  too  soon  as  yet 
to  decide  as  to  the  final  effect  of  this  change  j 
for  a return  to  prosperity  might  check  it ; hut 
unquestionably  the  deduction  which  might  be 
most  safely  drawn  at  the  present  time  is  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that,  to  lessen  work- 
ing expenses,  there  would  be  the  abolition  of  one 
of  the  upper  classes  on  other  railways  than  tho 
Midland. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY, 

After  a lively  debate,  in  which  the  reasoning 
was  on  one  side,  and  the  dead  silent  weight  of 
the  majority  on  the  other,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  given  directions  for 
lodging  Parliamentary  notices  for  application 
next  season  for  a Bill  for  the  compulsory  pur- 
chase of  the  works  and  property  of  tho  Metro- 
politan water  companies. 

Those  i)ersons  who  are  most  anxious  for 
reform  and  amendment  in  the  character  of  the 
Metropolitan  water  supply  will  be  the  first  to 
condemn  the  random  and  headlong  proceeding  of 
the  Board  of  Works.  The  Works  Committee,  to 
which  the  question  had  been  referred  for  report, 
virtually  recommended  that  nothing  be  done  in 
the  matter.  Dr.  Brewer  expressed  the  sensible 
opinion  that  they  were  bound  to  adopt  the  report 
of  the  committee,  a reference  to  which  would 
otherwise  prove  to  be  a mere  pretext.  Mr. 
Eeche,  however,  argued  that  as  the  committee 
had  done  nothing,  “it  was  not  for  the  Board  to 
abdicate  their  functions.”  |So  far,  however,  from 
having  done  nothing,  the  committee  had  given 
their  advice.  How  sound  that  advice  was  is 
evident  from  the  motion  of  Mr.  Runtz,  who  has 
hitherto  been  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of 
a bold  and  active  policy,  that  “no  action  be 
taken  by  the  Board  towards  obtaining  power  to 
acquire  the  undertakings  of  the  Metropolitan 
water  companies  until  the  views  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government  on  the  subject  have  been  ascer- 
tained.”  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
matter  is  not  one  that  can  be  carried  without 
the  assent,  and  something  more  than  tho  assent, 
of  the  Government.  That  such  assent  is  more 
than  doubtful  is  pretty  clear  from  what  took 
place  last  session.  And  one  consideration  renders 
it  certain  that  the  consent  of  the  Government 
will  not  be  surprised.  That  is,  that  one  result 
of  transferring  the  powers  of  the  various  water 
companies  to  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
would  be  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  that  body 
from  an  area  of  little  more  than  75,000  acres  to 
, an  area  of  upwards  of  310,000  acres.  To  go  to  tho 
I expense  of  notices  for  lodging  a Bill,  of  which 
' such  a tremendous  change  is  only  one  of 
I the  incidents,  without  taking  the  pains  to 
I ascertain  how  it  is  regarded  by  the  Govern- 
: ment,  is  astep  which  it  is  complimentary  to  call 
I indiscreet.  Mr.  Leslie  plainly  called  the  pro- 
I ceeding  “ a sham.”  It  is  a costly  sham  for 
! the  ratepayers.  If  the  water  companies  desired 
to  escape  from  all  notice,  check,  or  control,  they 
could  not  do  better  than  encourage  the  proposal 
of  raw,  undigested,  impossible  schemes,  full  of 
sound  and  [promise,  and  certain  to  collapse 
uuder  the  pressure  of  actual  Parliamentary 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ratepayers 
may  view,  with  some  indignation,  the  constant 
calls  upon  their  pockets  for  the  ventilation  of 
schemes  which  may  pay  the  promoters  and 
otiicials  very  lucratively,  hut  which  seem  to 
have  no  other  recommendation.  At  all  events, 
no  argument  in  favour  of  tho  measure  was 
offered  by  the  members  of  the  majority,  who 
took  this  new  occasion  of  showing  that  they 
were  “not  afraid  of  expense,” — if  it  only  fell  on 
the  ratepayers.  Those  of  us  who  happen  to  be 
ratepayers  hardly  admire  this  vicarious  gene- 
xosity. 


GREEK  ART. 

O.v  Saturday  evening  last,  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton, 
G.B.,  of  the  British  Museum,  resumed  his  lec- 
tures on  Greek  Art,  at  the  College  for  Men  and 
Women,  Bloomsbury,  taking  for  his  subject 
“ The  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon.”  The  previous 
lectures  have  been  reported  in  the  Builder. 

Mr.  Newton  commenced  by  saying  that 
about  a twelvemonth  ago  he  gave  a lecture, 
of  which  tho  present  was  in  some  sort  a con- 
tinuation, and  he  then  expressed  his  regret 
that  circumstances  would  prevent  him  going  on 
with  that  course  for  some  time  to  come.  This 
JiiudraucB  having  ceased,  he  hoped  in  the  course 
of  this  winter  to  get  a little  further  on  in  his 
subject.  Some  of  them  would  remember  some- 
thing of  that  last  lecture,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  trace  tho  history  of  Greek  art 
onwards,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
jieriod  of  Phidias,  and  he  had  just  gut  on  the 
very  threshold  of  that  part  of  the  subject  of 
the  age  of  Phidias  when  he  was  interrupted. 
He  in  that  lecture  described  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  and  pointed  ont  what  were  the  more  re- 
markable temples  and  other  buildings  on  the 
Acropolis,  drawing  especial  attention  to  the 
Parthenon,  of  which  he  also  had  to  speak  that 


evening.  He  would  only  jnst  remind  them  that 
the  Parthenon  was  a Doric  temple,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  stood  on  the  Acropolis.  It  was 
remarkable,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  its 
architecture,  but  for  the  extraordinary  richness 
and  variety  of  its  sculptural  decorations,  which 
were  of  several  kinds.  First,  there  was  the 
famous  statue  to  tho  goddess  Athene  herself, 
in  gold  and  ivory,  which  stood  in  the  interior  of 
tho  temple ; then  there  were  the  great  sculptures 
in  tho  round,  cue  or  two  pediment  sculptures, 
the  remains  of  which  were  very  much  shattered, 
and  were  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
sculptures  to  which  he  would  now  draw  attention 
were  two  great  pedimental  compositions  on  the 
east  and  on  the  west  end  of  the  Parthenon. 
Outside  the  building,  immediately  below  were 
what  were  called  metopes,  which  filled  the 
spaces  between  the  triglyphs  on  a Doric  frieze. 
These  were  sculptures  in  the  round.  Originally 
there  were  ninety-two,  but  now  he  was  afraid 
there  were  not  more  than  twenty,  and  of  these 
ho  would  lecture  upon  on  a future  occasion. 

What  he  had  to  deal  with  that  evening  was 
the  frieze.  Tho  frieze  in  a Greek  building 
might  be  described  as  that  portion  which  inter- 
vened between  the  architrave  and  the  cornice 
on  the  outside  of  the  building,  and  which 
crowned  the  wall  on  the  inside.  In  a Doric 
temple  there  was  no  frieze  between  the  archi- 
trave and  the  cornice.  As  to  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  he  must  tell  them  at  the  outset  that 
ho  would  have  great  difficulty  in  explaining  it  to 
them  on  account  of  the  mutilated  condition  in 
which  it  had  come  down  to  them.  In  regard 
to  tho  history  of  this  frieze,  there  was  a 
time,  of  course,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
Parthenon  was  a Christian  Church,  when  he 
supposed  that  this  frieze  was  perfect — running 
all  round.  There  might  have  been  600  ft.  of  it 
about  that  time  ; but  about  the  year  1656  there 
happened  a most  disastrous  event,  viz.,  the  siege 
of  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians,  when 
tho  Turks  held  the  Acropolis  as  a fortress.  The 
Venetians  besieged  it,  and  owing  to  the  fall  of  a 
shell  the  powder-magazine  exploded,  causing 
the  destruction  of  a great  portion  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  building,  which  caused  an  irrecover- 
able loss  of  portions  of  the  frieze.  After  Athens 
became  known  to  travellers  about  tho  middle  of 
tho  last  century  they  visited  this  place,  and  ho 
was  sorry  to  say  that  they  indulged  in  the  pro- 
pensity,  not  unknown  to  British  and  other 
tourists,  of  chipping  off  pieces  of  the  frieze  in 
order  to  carry  them  away,  and  consequently 
several  slabs  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho  Parthenon 
had  been  nearly  destroyed.  That  destruction 
was  going  on  until  the  French  ambassador 
carried  away  one  piece  of  tho  frieze,  and  Lord 
Elgin,  who  was  then  acting  as  English  am- 
bassador, took  away  a good  deal  of  the  re- 
mainder. He  left,  however,  the  western 
frieze  intact  npon  the  building,  where  it 
was  to  this  day.  A great  deal  of  the 
frieze  was  then  underground,  and  was  never 
discovered  till  the  great  clearing  of  the 
Acropolis  about  the  year  1833.  After  the 
Greeks  took  possession  of  Athens,  they  removed 
all  ruins  of  the  Turkish  fortress,  and  dug  till 
they  came  to  the  rock,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
excavations  they  found  pieces  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful frieze  we  had,  besides  a great  number  of 
fragments  which  remained  little  noticed  for 
years.  He  (Mr.  Newton)  visited  Athens  in  1852, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  representations  he 
made,  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  were 
induced  to  have  casts  made  of  portions  of  these 
fragments  which  were  sent  over  to  England,  but 
nothing  more  was  doneto  identify  tho  fragments 
on  the  frieze  for  many  years.  About  five  years 
ago  Professor  Michaelis,  of  Strasburg,  published 
a work  in  connexion  with  the  Parthenon,  which 
showed  the  utmost  learning,  research,  and  ad- 
mirable judgment,  and  that  it  was  not  better 
known  was  only  a proof  how  little  archceology 
was  cultivated  in  this  country.  He  (Mr. 
Newton)  strongly  recommended  them  to  take 
the  atlas  of  that  work  and  confront  it  with  the 
marbles  themselves  in  the  Elgin  room,  and  they 
would  find  in  that  atlas  a combination  of  the 
marvellous  which  tliey  had  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  of  the  marvellous  which  existed 
at  Athens  last  year.  These  drawings  were 
made  before  the  explosion  of  the  powder, 
magazine  in  1656,  and,  slight  and  careless  as 
they  were,  they  were  most  precious,  telling  them 
in  the  first  place  of  the  component  parts  of 
this  frieze,  and  of  the  order  in  which 
these  pieces  came.  An  entire  view  of  the  frieze 
was  given,  so  far  as  it  could  be  obtained  from 
the  combination  of  drawings.  There  were,  how- 


ever, a few  fragments  which  were  not  identified, 
and  he  had  made  an  examination  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  had  sncceeded  in  finding  places 
for  several  of  tho  fragments.  From  time  to 
time  they  had  little  windfalls  in  regard  to  the 
discovery  of  the  fragments.  A fragment  was 
some  time  back  discovered  in  Cheshire,  and  the 
owner  generously  gave  it  up,  and  it  was  fitted 
on  to  the  frieze.  Another  fragment  was  given 
to  the  British  Museum,  many  years  ago,  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society.  He  could  not  give  them  a 
complete  illustrated  account  of  the  frieze, 
because  tho  space  on  tlio  wall  for  his  drawings 
was  not  large  enough,  btic  be  would  give  them  a 
selection  from  each  aide  of  the  frieze.  As  to 
the  subject  of  the  frieze,  he  thought  they  could 
have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  was  the  Pana- 
thonaio  procession,  which  was  a festival  held  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Athene,  and  every  five 
years  it  was  celebrated  with  all  possible 
solemnity,  with  tho  usual  accompaniments  of 
contests, — gymnastics,  horse-racing,  chariot- 
racing,  and  music.  Its  principal  feature  was 
tho  procession  to  Athene,  the  goddess,  to  whom 
a veil  was  offered.  The  Greeks  had  an  idea  that 
their  tutelary  goddess  would  be  very  well  pleased 
with  a birthday  present,  and  this  veil  was  the 
birthday  present  of  Athene,  and  upon  that  day 
this  veil  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  all 
through  the  town  up  to  the  Acropolis,  and  finally 
offered  to  the  goddess,  not  in  the  Parthenon,  but 
in  the  older  temple,  the  Erechtbeum,  where  she 
had  her  own  shrine  conjointly  with  Erechtheua. 
This  procession  consisted  of  cavalry,  chariots, 
old  men  who  carried  boughs,  while  others  carried 
sacred  vessels  belonging  to  the  treasury  of  the 
goddess.  All  these  things  they  would  find  in  tho 
excellent  remains  of  this  frieze.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  had  a literal  transcription 
of  the  procession,  but  there  was  such  a repre- 
sentation of  it  as  served  at  once  to  recall  it  to 
the  mind  of  the  devout  Athenian.  In  the 
original  procession,  the  persons  who  were  to  take 
part  assembled  in  the  suburb  of  Athens,  tho 
veil  was  put  upon  a ship,  and  afterwards  carried 
through  the  town  up  to  the  Acropolis.  This 
feature  would  not  be  found  in  the  frieze,  for  tho 
. ships  and  tho  sea  were  not  appropriate  to 
sculpture;  but  ho  was  told  that  there  was  just 
such  a custom  at  Palermo  in  the  carrying  of  the 
, veil.  Great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  training 
of  tho  horses  that  took  part  in  the  procession 
, in  honour  of  the  goddess,  they  being  taught  to 
rear  and  curve, — to  show  themselves  off, — 
as  was  represented  on  the  frieze.  In 
regard  to  the  gods  who  wore  re])resentod 
on  the  frieze,  there  were  many  theories 
extant  as  to  who  they  were.  After  a long 
research,  be  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  represented  tho  twelve  gods  of  Olympus, 
and  not  tho  gods  who  were  worshipped  on  the 
Acropolis,  as  many  archmologists  maintained. 
The  object  of  Phidias  was  not  to  make  a realistic 
idea  of  this  procession,  but  to  produce  a certain 
religious  feeling  in  regard  to  the  faith  of  the 
people.  There  was  a combination  of  real  and 
ideal  in  the  general  scheme  of  the  frieze,  and 
not  only  in  the  general  scheme,  but  in  treatment 
running  through  it.  There  was,  besides,  con- 
trast, which  gave  so  much  additional  colour  and 
additional  distinctness  to  Greek  art.  The  frieze 
had  never  been  equalled  for  elegance  of  com- 
position and  the  variety  and  gracefulness  of  its 
figures.  It  was  executed  in  low  relief,  in  order 
to  adapt  it  to  tho  light;  for,  placed  within  the 
colonnade,  it  received  its  light  between  the 
columns,  and  by  refiection  from  the  pavement 
below.  Probably  the  ground  of  this  frieze  was 
bine,  and  the  figures  were  picked  out  with 
different  colours,  the  flesh  of  the  men  being 
painted  a sort  of  dun  colour ; but  no  trace  of 
colour  remained  on  the  frieze.  In  conclusion, 
the  lecturer  recomuiended  his  hearers  not 
only  to  study  the  frieze  itself  at  the  British 
Museum,  but  the  whole  scheme  of  the  composi- 
tion, and  they  would  find  that  the  more  they 
looked  at  it  the  more  they  would  be  struck  by 
the  wonderful  life  and  energy  of  the  beautiful 
contrasts  to  be  found.  Everything  in  the  fi-ieze 
was  so  rhythmical ; and  tho  whole  of  it  was 
a great  lyrical  poem,  and,  what  was  more,  it 
was  the  only  example. of  a continuous  composi- 
tion which  they  could  study  at  any  great  length 
through  antiquity.  He  would  advise  the  study 
of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  as  they  would 
study  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  it  was  the  most 
precious  thing  that  had  come  down  to  them 
from  Greek  sculpture. 

Mr.  Storr,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  proposed 
a vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  reeolu- 
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tioD,  paid  a Ingli  tribute  to  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Jfewton  as  a lecturei',  and  Tvarmly  thanked  him 
for  the  rich  intellectual  treat  that  he  had  given 
them.  He  regretted  that  there  was  not  a larger 
attendance,  which  he  attributed  to  the  fact  tliat 
the  meeting  had  uot  been  advertised.  While 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  art,  he  could  not  help 
referring  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
respect  to  the  position  that  England  would 
occupy  in  the  future,  as  compared  with  America. 
He  was  sorry  that  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
right  honourable  gentlemau.  Apart  from  the 
great  material  resources  this  conutry  possessed, 
as  a nation  they  were  thoroughly  cultivated,  and 
had  a just  appreciation  of  art,  and  there  was  a 
vast  demand  for  its  industrial  productions.  The 
conditionsof  industry  must  altogether  be  changed 
before  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  coal  supply, 
aud  it  must  be  at  so  distant  a period  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  considering.  Ho  instanced  the 
French  as  an  illustration  of  what  could  be  done 
by  an  artistic  nation  without  having  these  ma- 
terial resources  ; for  France  had,  he  believed, 
little  coal  or  iron  as  compared  to  England,  and 
yet  there  was  a world- wide  demaud  for  her  pro- 
ductions, because  of  the  artistic  feeling  intro- 
duced. He  believed  that  England  was  developing, 
though  slowly,  in  the  appreciation  of  art,  which, 
to  their  interests,  was  gradually  making  itself 
felt.  With  respect  to  its  value,  it  was  felt  at 
this  moment  at  the  Paris  E.vhibition.  He  thought 
that  some  day  or  other  woitld  make  England  a 
great  workshop  of  art  productions  to  supply 
other  parts  of  the  world. 


THE  CHELTENH-IM  CONGRESS  OP  THE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Norton,  as  president  of 
the  Congress,  delivered  his  inaugural  address 
in  the  Assembly-rooms,  High-street,  Chelten- 
ham, on  Wednesday  evening  last.  Taking  the 
live  heads  under  which  the  discossions  are 
grouped,  Law,  Education,  Health,  Economy, 
and  Art  as  applicable  to  social  improvements, 
the  Presideut  gave  brief  attention  to  each.  We 
print  what  he  said  as  to  Health  and  Art: — 

Health. — I will  now  pass  from  the  educa- 
tional conflict  with  interual  causes  to  the 
sanitary  fight  with  external  causes  of  social 
corruption  and  disease.  ‘Sanitation’  is  certainly 
a new  term  for  a science  of  late  promotion. 
Our  commonest  maxims  about  health  are  taking 
to  scientific  phraseology.  We  have  long  said 
that  ‘ cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness’;  but  we 
must  uow  say  that  ‘ purity  of  skin  is  a factor 
in  sanitation.’  I have  no  cause  to  depreciate 
the  exalted  study,  for  the  report  of  the  Eoval 
Sanitary  Commission,  over  which  I presided 
during  ISOy  and  1870,  has  been  the  quarry 
from  which  all  subsequent  legislation  on  the 
subject  has  been  taken.  The  amalgamated 
Department  of  Health  and  Poor  Law,  as  of 
ordinary  and  eleemosynary  administration,  has 
assumed  the  attractive  name  of  Local  Govern- 
ment. The  constitution  of  urban  and  rural 
sanitary  authoiities  followed.  The  Act  of  1871 
consolidated  offices  before  confused.  Definite 
powers  were  given  them  to  deal  with  the  supply 
and  pollution  of  water,  overcrowding  or  uu- 
healthiness  of  dwelliugs,  offensive  trades,  aud 
epidemic  diseases,  by  the  subsequent  Acts  of 
1872,  18/4,  and  lS/5.  In  1871  I brought  in 
a Bill  for  consolidating  all  the  twenty  or 
thirty  sanitary  Acts  then  in  the  statute- 
book  ; and  I had  a digest  made  of  them, 
which,  with  an  elaborate  index,  has  been  almost 
as  useful  as  consolidation.  On  the  whole, 
in  review  of  what  has  been  done,  I think  a 
great  step  has  been  taken  from  former  negli- 
gence,  I hope  not  swerving  towards  too  much 
officialism.  No  doubt  there  is  that  danger,  and 
for  an  instance  of  its  occurrence  already  I thiuk 
the  appointment  of  permanent  medical  officers 
over  the  whole  kingdom  has  duplicated  much 
of  the  work  which  might  bo  sufficiently  and 
even  better  done  by  good  nuisance  inspectors, 
aud  has  thrown  into  a perfunctory  routine  the 
special  assistance  which  on  emergencies  would 
bo  much  better  obtained  from  the  best  profes- 
sional advice  to  be  got  as  the  occasion  required. 
But  much  is  stUl  wanted  to  complete  the  sani- 
tary  reform  begun.  Areas  have  to  be  adjusted, 
county  action  pi-ovided  for,  and,  above  all,  con- 
solidation and  arrangement  of  the  law.  The 
powers  of  local  authorities  on  various  subjects 
want  clearer  definition,  and  in  some  respects 
widening.  In  Birmingham,  the  want  of  clear- 
ness in  the  law  has  allowed  too  wide  an  ex- 
ercise of  powers  given  against  overcrowded  aud 


unhealthy  dwellings,  so  as  to  embrace  grand 
schemes  of  town  embellishment,  involving  great 
to^m  taxation  and  debt,  and  town  speculation 
in  the  property  taken  in  hand  for  sanitary  im- 
proveraent  only.  In  defence  against  nuisances, 
on  the  other  hand,  local  powers  want  widening. 
I am  specially  interested  in  guarding  from  pol- 
lution tho  supply  of  water.  My  solitary  defence 
of  a whole  valley  from  what  Birmingham 
thought  to  be  its  natural  use  as  a washpot  for 
the  town,  has  given  the  precedent  for  the  rural 
tuum  against  the  urban  meiim  in  this  respect. 
The  towns  have  learnt  and  taught  a great  lessou 
in  the  struggle, — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
refuse  to  be  cast  out  upon  a neighbour  or  any- 
where ; but  that  a real  valuable  use  may  be 
found  for  everything,  if  people  will  take  the 
trouble,  or  can  be  forced,  to  find  it  out.  No 
more  important  record  could  be  published  than 
that  of  things  which  have  been  treated  as  refuse 
and  discovered  to  bo  capable  of  profitable  appli- 
cation.  Rivers  have  been  jjoisoned  with  chemicals 
which  the  poisoners  were  at  the  same  time  buy- 
ing at  a large  price  in  another  shape,  and  citizens 
ruined  in  lawsuits  trying  to  get  rid  of  materials 
which,  apphed  to  adjoining  land,  have  for  the 
first  time  shown  what  a lavish  return  the  earth 
will  give  for  an  enlightened  application.  The 
solo  remaining  problem  iu  arriving  at  a lucrative 
application  of  sewage  to  land, — tho  only  proper 
application, — -in  the  difficult  case  of  large 
towns,  is  how  to  separate  storm-water  from  the 
sewers,  admitting  only  enough  of  ordinary  rain- 
fall  to  flush  them.  This  remaining  problem 
Solved,  aud  even  the  sewage  of  London  may 
fertilise  tho  hungry  neighbourhood  without  mis- 
chievously making  sandbanks  in  tbe  Thames,  or 
adding  the  poisoned  to  the  black  list  of  the 
drowned  in  its  polluted  waters.  Our  chief  busi- 
ness in  the  Department  of  Health  is  to  enlighten 
a blind  self-interest  how  its  own  advancement  may 
take  part  in  the  common  good,  and  certainly  the 
first  sanitary  social  duty  is  to  keep  the  common 

property  of  air  and  water  pure 

— In  conclusion,  I will  say  one  word  only 
on  tho  uow  department  of  our  discussions,  that 
of  art.  Its  introduction  has  rightly  asserted  tho 
essential  association  of  beauty  with  convenience 
aud  utility,  and  the  refining  influence  of  its 
study  on  the  commercial  spirit.  Surely  it  is  the 
ignorance  resulting  from  its  long-neglected  study 
that  has  allowed  tbe  notion  to  spring  up  that 
beauty  is  something  separate  from  fitness,  some- 
thing to  bo  added  as  ornament,  aud  not  consist- 
iug,  as  it  does,  in  cultivated  adaptation.  Has 
not  this  error  led  our  architects  and  manu- 
facturers to  borrow  incongruous  features  from 
other  conceptions,  or,  at  best,  to  seek  beauty  for 
their  own  works  abstractedly  from  their  use 
aud  purpose  ? There  is  essential  beauty,  no 
doubt,  in  form,  aud  essential  ugliness,  too.  It 
is  uot  for  mo  to  conjecture  why  swans  con- 
trast with  geese.  They  certainly  express  each 
its  own  idea,  whatever  may  be  tho  purpose  of 
forms  e.xpressing  ugliness.  But  talking  of  art 
as  to  its  application  in  social  science,  one  is 
simply  considering  its  usefulness  in  adding 
beauty  to  utility,  and  that  addition  must  chiefly 
consist  in  the  expression  of  fitness  and  truth. 
Too  many  even  think  for  beauty’s  sake  to  make 
things  look  like  something  different  from  what 
they  are ; an  engine-house  like  a church,  a smoke- 
shaft  like  a campanile,  a pair  of  tongs  like  a 
Gothic  arch,  and,  iu  this  idea,  to  conceal 
features  which  properly  belong  to  the  design, 
as  instead  of  making  chimneys  honestly  and 
gracefully  to  fulfil  their  part,  twisting  them 
into  buttresses.  It  is  thought  a beauty  to  make 
china  look  like  gold  or  bronze,  and  house  deco- 
rations as  various  counterfeits  and  imitations, 
such  as  wall-paper  as  embossed  leather.  Tliis 
is  jugglery,  uot  art, — or  certainly  not  art  giving 
beauty  to  utility.  To  make  a building  commend 
itself  to  the  eye  as  admirably  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose,  to  depend  for  beauty  on  proportion,  to 
dare  to  leave  large  breadth  of  space  unorna- 
mented in  reliance  on  its  fitness  speaking  for 
itself,  to  eschew  unmeaning  features,  sham 
windows,  and  superfluous  detail,  to  imitate 
Nature  in  truth  and  iu  appropriate  effect,  to  em- 
bellish forms  without  a masquerade  of  colours 
us  a savage  tattooing  his  skin,  such  are  true 
aims  for  art,  taking  beauty  as  its  ingredient, 
and  not  as  an  adjunct.  We  go  beyond  asserting 
that  a general  diffusion  of  a sound  artistic  spirit 
would  be  a social  good,  to  consider  in  what  that 
soundness  must  consist.  We  shall  overhaul  our 
street  architects  for  making  chimneys  that 


ns  crumbling  walls,  or  the  cheat  of  windows 
looking  colossal  outside  and  cut  iu  half  for  use 
within,  or  the  inadaptation  of  reception-rooms 
that  require  temporary  verandahs  to  be  added 
whenever  they  receive, — all  losing  more  and 
more  of  beauty  as  they  sacrifice  its  essence  tc 
its  false  idolatry.  Beauty  will  follow  tbe  designs 
of  those  who  work  in  its  full  spirit,  who  seek 
neither  beauty  apart  from  utility,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  utility  apart  from  beauty.  About 
this  latter  error,  let  me  quote  the  noble  words  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  expression  of  one  of  the: 
finest,  and  richest,  if  too  impulsive,  spirits  in 
this  country: — “Beauty  is  not  an  accident  of 
things;  it  pertains  to  their  essence.  Reject  thel 
false  philosophy  which  asks  what  does  it 
matter,  provided  a thing  be  useful,  whether  it 
be  beautiful  or  not  ? Nothing  is  more  striking: 
than  the  profuseness  with  which  the  Almightyi 
has  shed  over  His  works  an  endless  and  bound-i 
less  beauty.  To  this  tbe  miud  of  man  still; 
answers  from  within.  Man’s  nature  craves  fori 
some  sign  of  what  is  beautiful.  This  makes  tha 
Spitalfieids  weaver,  iu  the  murky  districts  of 
London,  train  canaries  and  bullfinches  to  sing  toi 
him  at  his  work.  This  fills  the  windows  of  the 
poorest  with  flowers.  This,  in  a loftier  region,! 
taught  the  early  masters  of  the  fine  arts  toi 
present  the  objects  of  our  faith  in  the  noblest; 
forms  of  beauty  t^eir  minds  could  conceive.” 

On  Thursday  morning  the  President  of  the 
Economy  and  Trade  Department,  Professor: 
Bonamy  Price,  delivered  his  address.  The  Pro-i 
fessor  summed  up  thus : — 

“ To  resume,  in  conclusion.  The  critical  point 
with  reference  to  the  loss  of  authority  caused 
by  the  method  adopted  by  eminent  economical 
writers  is  not  so  much  whether  political  economy 
is  in  some  sense  a science,  aswhether  the  rigorousi 
scientific  treatment  they  pursue  is  necessary  or 
desirable.  Science  is  a vague  word;  and  thei 
limitation  of  its  definition  most  difficult.  There 
are  reasonings  carried  on  by  every  ono  on  the  i 
commonest  subjects,  which,  if  minutely  scruti- 
nised, must  be  held  to  involve  science.  Bubi 
economists  proceed  far  beyond  such  modes  of 
proving.  Their  aim  is  to  build  up  a regular: 
scientific  structure,  a systematic  development  of 
co-ordinated  knowledge.  They  proclaim  econo- 
mical  laws.  In  pursuing  this  method  they  ignore 
the  nature  of  their  subject,  and  the  world  which 
they  are  called  to  address.  Their  function  is  to 
explain  industrial  and  trading  processes  prac- 
tised by  all.  The  discussions  they  conduct,  and 
the  conclusions  they  reach,  are  understood  at 
once  by  natuml  sagacity.  It  immediately 
perceives  that  tliis  is  exactly  what  intelligent 
men  do.  The  persons  addressed  are  every 
class  in  the  nation.  They  are  incessantly 
speaking  on  economical  topics  in  one  way  or 
another;  much  of  what  tbe  economists  write  they 
have  themselves  said  often.  They  will  nob 
listen  to  talk  about  laws  on  such  matters.  Theyi 
are  willing  to  be  told  of  laws  of  chemistry  aud 
hydrostatics.  They  are  conscious  that,  nob 
having  studied  them,  they  know  nothing  of 
such  subjects.  They  are  willing  to  be  informed 
that,  in  these  regions,  certain  effects  take  place 
in  a regular  way,  and  the  word  ‘ law  ’ only  ex- 
presses this  fact  to  their  minds.  But  on  tho 
operations  which  occupy  their  lives  they  refuse 
to  bo  silenced  by  the  announcement  of  laws  by 
persons  who  claim  to  be  learned.  They  feel  thab 
they  are  often  thinking,  to  a large  extent,  the 
very  same  things  that  the  economists  write,— J 
that  they  argue  as  well,  indeed  with  more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  If  they 
are  to  be  convinced  of  error  it  can  be  doue 
only  by  the  teacher  speaking  their  language; 
they  will  listen  to  nothing  else.  This  is  the 
true  world  in  which  political  economy  is  called 
to  spend  its  life;  if  it  chooses  to  dwell  in  a 
temple  of  science,  it  will  find  few  listeners.  Its 
influence,  when  it  is  thus  handled,  inevitably 
decays,  and  to  make  it  a part  of  sociology,  so 
thab  its  truths  shall  be  studied  and  its  teaching 
proclaimed  only  in  sociological  writing,  will  be 
to  extinguish  it  for  its  one  real  audience, — the 
mass  of  mankind.” 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  work  was 
commenced  in  the  various  departments,  and 
will  be  noticed  by  tis  hereafter. 

We  print  elsewhere  one  of  the  papers  read 
on  Thursday  morning  in  the  Art  Section. 


liudlow. — Tho  Shropshire  and  West  Midland 

Horse  and  Carriage  Repository,  just  erected  for 

wUl  not  draw,  and  so  inartistically  as  to  entail  Messrs.  Millward  & Urvvick,  is  situated  in  Corve- 
on  all  our  streets  the  horror  of  sky-lines  of  street.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Herbert  Evans,  and 
zme  piping ; or  for  the  carelessness  which  gives  1 the  builder  is  Mr.  James  Hine. 
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TESTIMONIAL  TO  ME.  STANLEY  G.  BIED. 

The  presentation  of  the  testimonial  given  by 
the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  to 
Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  took  place  on  the  16th 
Inst.,  at  the  Ereemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen, 
street,  when  between  thirty  and  forty  gentle- 
men sat  down  to  dinner,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Trollope,  who  was  supported  by 
Me.ssrs.  T.  H.,  G.,  M.  G.,  & F.  Adamson,  Ander- 
son, Burt,  ]un,,  F.  J.  & H.  C.  Dove,  C.  Fish, 
J.  Freeman,  Freeman,  jun.,  J.  Greenwood, 
B.  Hannen,  S.  T.  Holland,  W.  S.  Horner,  Horner, 
jun.,  H.  it  Fj.  Kelley,  H.  Lea,  A.  Lown,  A.  Mans- 
field, T.  Patrick,  G.  Plucknett,  Prime,  Eider, 
Eobinson,  Stirling,  A.  Thome,  G.  H.  Trollope 
Wall,  Williams,  <tc.  &c.  Letters  regretting  non- 
attendance  were  received  from  Messrs.  Colls, 
Conder,  Lucas,  Waller,  itc. 

The  testimonial,  which  consisted  of  a silver 
salver,  tea  and  coffee  service,  dessert-stand,  and 
salt-cellars,  accompanied  by  an  illuminated 
album  containing  an  address  signed  by  the 
whole  of  the  subscribers,  was  presented  to  the 
guest  of  tho  evening  by  the  chairman,  who, 
after  thanking  Mr.  Bird  for  the  energy  and 
courtesy  he  had  displayed  as  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Association  from  its  commencement, 
congratulated  the  members  that,  although 
losing  that  gentleman’s  services  iu  au  official 
capacity,  they  would  still  have  tho  benefit  of 
his  counsel  and  advice  ou  the  committee,  and 
asked  them  to  drink  to  the  “ Long  life  and  hap- 
piness of  Mr.  S.  G.  Bird  and  Family.” 

This  was  done  with  the  greatest  cordiality, 
and  Mr.  Bird,  in  responding,  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness  to  the  assistance  rendered  him  by 
Mr.  S.  T.  Holland.  Some  few  other  toasts 
having  been  honoured,  a very  25leasant  evening 
came  to  a close. 


AFEICA  AS  A FIELD  FOE  BEITISH 
COMMEKCE. 

Mr.  James  Bradshaw,  of  Urmston,  near  Man- 
chester, writes  to  direct  attention  to  “ Our 
Second  India,”  as  Africa  has  been  called,  as  a 
market  for  British  commerce.  He  refers  to  the 
great  depreciation  of  property  in  Lancashire 
resulting  from  the  rivalry  of  the  cotton-mills  of 
America,  India,  Brazil,  and  other  countries, — 
remarking,  en  passtint,  that  “ new  mills  with 
tho  most  modern  appliances  can  now  be  bought 
iu  Oldham  for  half  their  prime  cost,” — and 
then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  means  to  be  taken 
not  only  to  avoid  its  further  retrogression,  but 
to  restore  to  its  former  activity  and  progression 
the  cotton-trade  of  Lancashire,  the  ramifications 
of  which,  as  he  says,  are  so  widely-spread  that 
every  trade  in  the  kingdom  is  directly  or  in- 
directly affected  by  them,  and  notably  the  coal 
and  iron  trades.  Commercial  treaties;  abolition 
of  Indian  import  duties  ; abandonment  of  Free 
Trade  and  return  to  Protection ; short  time ; 
and  lower  wages,  have  been  suggested  as 
panaceas,  but  they  appear  to  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw only  to  deal  with  the  fringe  of  the 
difficulty,  and  to  be,  at  best,  only  calculated  to 
afford  temporary  relief.  Tho  only  effective 
remedy,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  found  in  thoroughly 
opening  up  Africa  to  British  commerce.  Africa, 
he  remarks,  with  its  two  hundred  millions  of 
inhabitants,  is  a land  of  mighty  lakes  and  rivers, 
forming  natural  highways  for  commerce,  and  it 
overflows  with  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
resources  hitherto  unutilised  by  man.  As  a 
collateral  result  of  intimate  and  widely-diffused 
commercial  relations  with  Africa,  the  traffic  in 
slaves,  with  all  its  horrors,  would  be,  in  Mr. 
Bradshaw’s  opinion,  driven  out  of  the  country 
an  a few  years.  As  to  the  application  of  the 
remedy,  Mr.  Bradshaw  says : — 

‘‘Tho  work  can  only  bo  done  speedily  and  effectually 
by  ft  sort  of  niodided  Lust  India  Corporation,  possessing 
tho  power  to  protect  its  persons  and  property  in  erery  part 
oi'  /U'rica,  and  with  the  itnaucinl  strength  to  remove  ditli- 
cultics  which  nro  beyond  tho  power  of  individual  enter- 
prise to  cope  with.  From  whatever  point  of  view  this 
subject  bo  regarded,  religiously,  philaathropically,  or  com- 
mercially, no  Englishman  can  say, — ‘ It  does  not  concern 
mo  ’ ; for  Lancashire  iu  particular,  from  tho  Earl  of  Derby, 
whose  great  land  revenue  has  been  created  chiefly  by  the 
local  industry,  to  tho  humblest  scavenger  in  tho  cotton- 
mill,  this  question  of  Africa  as  our  future  field  of  coiu- 
mercial  enterprise  is  paramount.” 


The  Pathway  through  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey. — At  the  Herts  Quarter  Sessions,  last 
week,  Mr.  J.  Lydekker  applied  to  the  Court  for 
a certificate  to  stop  up  the  old  footway  througli 
the  Abbey.  It  being  stated  that  the  new  way 
had  been  properly  made,  the  Court  granted  the 
order. 


THE  CAPITAL  OP  CYPEUS. 

The  placB  now  generally  described  as  tie 
capital  of  Cypms,  and  where  the  Turkish 
governor  used  to  dream  away  his  life,  Lcfkosia 
(called  also,  some  say  incorrectly,  Nikosia),  lies 
m tho  interior  of  the  island,  in  tho  centre  of  a 
large  plain  on  the  Pidias  (Podious).  It  is  a 
mystery  why  this  town  was  selected  as  the 
capital,  both  Famagosta  and  Lamaka,  on  the 
east  and  south  coasts  respectively,  being  of  far 
more  importance  commercially.  Tho  town  offers 
a fine  view,  enhanced  by  small  palm  forests 
surrounding  it,  from  outside.  The  fortifications 
are  the  old  Venetian.  Tho  guns  still  standing 
m them  are  adorned  by  the  lion  of  St.  Mark, 
and  the  coat  of  arms  of  tho  Adriatic  republic 
may  yet  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  tho  Pasha’s 
konak.  The  interior  of  the  town  is— filthy. 
We  see  miserable,  tumble.down  houses,  and 
walk  in  narrow,  reeking  streets  ; ns  in  most 
Cyprian  towns,  wherever  we  tread  there  are 
dirt  and  vermin.  Lcfkosia,  in  short,  is  another 
Augean  stable  more  for  us  to  clean  out.  This 
much  as  a general  estimate  of  the  town. 

The  stranger  now  visiting  Lefkosia,  if  he  will 
take  the  trouble  of  turning  round  as  he  is  enter- 
ing the  town  by  one  of  its  three  gates,  will  be 
at  once  struck  by  a reform  following  in  the 
tram  of  the  English  occupation.  Should  he 
come  from  Famagosta,  riding  through  tho  gate 
of  that  name,  he  will  read  in  largo  letters, 
‘‘The  Channel  Squadron  Gate.”  In  a similar 
manner,  the  Baffo  Kapu  has  been  patriotically 
altered  to  “Tbe  Minotaur  Gate,”  the  Kerinye 
Gate  being  reformed  into  “ Tho  Invincible  Gate.” 
This  change  has  a deep  signification.  It  means 
that  England  owes  this  increase  of  her  empire 
to  her  ironclad  fleet,  which  for  tho  last  eight 
months  has_  been  carrying  on  determinate,  if 
silent,  war  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  against  tho 
Eussians.  Well,  the  three  gates,  according  to 
their  former  names,  lead  to  Famagosta,  Baffo, 
and  Kerinye  respectively,  consequently  towards 
east,  south-west,  and  north.  Under  Turkish 
rnlo,  they  were  closed  at  sunset,  in  order  not  to 
disturb  tho  sentinels  in  their  sleep  ; and  the  hap- 
less traveller  who  had  the  misfortune  of  arriving 
before  the  walls  of  Lefkosia  after  sunset  had 
to  chew  the  cud  of  patience  until  sunrise, 
unless  a special  order  of  the  pasha  released  him. 
All  this  has  also  been  reformed  off  the  face  of 
Cyprus.  -Anybody  is  at  liberty  now  to  enter 
the  town  at  any  hour.  He  may  also  walk  to 
his  heart’s  content  on  the  ramparts,  may  look  at 
the  Venetian  guns  without  apprehension  of  being 
driven  away  by  Turkish  soldiers  with  such  exple- 
tives as  ‘‘Giaour ! ” “ Kyafir!  ” or  ‘‘  Kopek ! ” (dog). 
Tho  walk  on  the  ramparts  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  strolls  in  tho  world;  and  if  once  an 
avenue  of  trees  has  been  planted  there,  there 
is  no  further  need  for  Lefkosia  to  lay  out  other 
grounds. 

The  circumference  of  Lefkosia  is  about  three 
miles.  The  eleven  bastions,  all  heart-shaped 
with  blunt  points,  jut  out  of  the  circle  at 
equal  distances,  and  impart  to  the  works  riie 
character  of  a star  fortress.  The  two  excellent 
water-conduits  of  Lefkosia  run  part  of  their 
course  along  the  town  walls.  The  best  of  the 
two  has  its  origin  at  Istrovilo,  not  far  from  tho 
town,  and  is  called  Arale  Ahmed  Pasha.  The 
second  water-conduit  comes  from  Siliftar,  half 
an  hour  distant,  runs  underneath  tho  town-wall 
as  far  as  the  Mausa  Kapu,  whence  the  Arch- 
bishop has  conducted  it  in  iron  pipes  into  his 
mal.halld  (quarter  of  the  town).  The  remaining 
pipes  (kiinks)  are  all  of  clay,  made  in  Lefkosia 
itself  at  about  3d.  a foot.  Lefkosia  is  thus 
clasped  by  a fine  belt  of  water,  which  now  feeds 
a fountain,  now  supplies  a drinking-place,  aud 
finally  disperses  itself  in  a thou.saud  threads 
throughout  the  town,  distributing  health  and 
coolness.  Considering  the  great  drought  through- 
out the  year  here,  this  is  a real  blessing,  for  not 
a drop  of  water  is  to  be  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Pidias,  which  runs  past  tho  town,  except  during 
the  rainy  season.  Then  that  river  rises  to  a 
tremendous  height ; and  should  the  Baffo-gate  not 
bo  closed  early  enough,  it  pours  its  waters  into 
the  town,  carrying  destruction  in  its  path.  At 
the  present  day  there  is  still  to  be  seen  the  bed 
which  the  torrent  burrowed  for  itself  at  a former, 
inundation. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  one’s  way  in  the  laby- 
rinth formed  by  the  streets  of  Lefkosia,  for 
names  of  streets  are  scarce.  There  is  as  yet  no 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  look  after  such 
little  matters.  The  Christians  divide  the  town 
into  “ enorias,”  the  Turks  into  “ maballes,”  and 
people  find  theii-  way  by  them.  There  are  about 


3,000  houses ; tho  number  of  inhabitants  is  fixed 
by  everybody  as  he  pleases,  a census  being 
here,  as  everywhere  else  in  Turkey,  considered 
an  article  of  luxury. 

Lefkosia  possessed  formerly  hundreds  of 
churche.s  and  chapels.  Chroniclers  mention  no 
less  than  250.  A great  number  of  them  are 
still  preserved ; they  serve,  with  the  exception 
of  a Maromto  chui-ch  and  an  Armenian  one,  all 
for  orthodox  worship.  There  are  not  many 
features  of  • beauty  about  any  of  them ; they 
are  mostly  awkward  buildings,  to  which  since 
about  twenty  years  belfries  have  been  added 
(formerly  the  ringing  of  bells  was  not  per- 
mitted), tho  slender  elegance  of  which  is  little 
suited  to  the  lieavy  nave.  The  interior  generally 
is  overloaded  with  very  ugly  pictures  of  saints, 
in  tlio  well-known  orthodox  style,  on  a gold 
ground.  They  are  exhibited  especially  on  holi- 
days  and  saiuts’  days ; and  as  the  Cypriote 
Greeks  are  great  fanatics  in  religious  matters, 
the  papas  make  a good  thing  of  it. 

In  Cyprna  every  saint’s  picture,  every 
Madonna,  has  a particular  power  and  special 
merits,  known  to  every  believer.  The  first 
rank  is  occupied  by  the  Panbagia  of  Chiko, 
a monastery  north-west  of  Olympus.  The 
monastery  being  too  far  distant  from  the  various 
towns,  the  Madonna  is  sometimes  taken  the 
round  of  the  country ; it  is  alleged  that  she  is 
enclosed  in  a shrine ; the  orthodox  must  not  see 
her,  because  instant  death  would  follow  were 
they  to  got  a glimpse  of  her.  It  is  therefore 
only  permitted  to  kiss  reverently  a small  open- 
ing  of  glass,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  by 
liberal-minded  monastics  that  tho  shrine  is 
empty. 

The  oldest  church  in  Lefkosia  is  the  Tripiotis, 
after  a new  building  Las  taken  the  place  of 
tho  Phaneromeni.  The  Catholic  monastery  of 
St.  Croce  is  occupied  by  Italian  and  Spanish 
monks.  AU  those  churches,  without  e.xception, 
possess  rooms  for  strangers,  which  travellers 
may  have  for  the  asking,  though  they  are  ex- 
pected to  leave  a trifle  when  dej^arting. 

The  pearl  among  the  churches  of  Lefkosia  has 
been  appropriated  by  tho  Turks,  the  Aga  Sofia. 
It  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  not  far  from 
tho  Bazaar,  seen  far  and  wide,  the  landmark 
of  Lefkosia.  Its  history  leads  us  back  to  the 
times  of  the  chivalrous  Lusignans,  whose  figures 
in  armour  may  still  be  seen  ou  the  floor  of  the 
church.  Now  Aga  Sofia  is  old  and  dilapidated, 
a handsome  widow  in  the  mourning  of  four 
centuries.  Its  towers  have  been  thrown  down; 
its  finials  havo  been  lopped  off;  its  columns 
have  been  coated  with  execrable  colours ; its 
floor  has  been  scraped  everywhere,  so  that  no 
trace  of  the  Christian  inscriptions  remain;  in 
its  side  chapels  weeds  grow,  filth  is  accumu- 
lating. Everything  points  to  poverty  and 
neglect.  Tho  mats  on  the  floor  are  in  rags, 
and  mouldy ; it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  raise 
them,  that  the  foot  of  the  Giaour  should  not 
defile  them.  It  is  reported  that  the  church 
contains  several  chapels  still  perfectly  pre- 
served. Thus  a few  years  ago  Mehmed  Ali 
Effendi,  the  chief  engineer  of  Cyprus,  who  was 
ordered  to  repair  the  church,  discovered  a 
Gothic  arch  under  the  light  coating  of  colour 
of  tho  nave,  which  probably  had  been  walled 
up  before  the  capture  by  the  Turks.  The  nave 
is  lighted  by  five  largo  lancet  windows.  The 
church  not  lying  in  the  prescribed  direction 
towards  Mecca,  the  Moslem  arrangements  of  a 
mosque,  desks,  &c.,  had  to  be  fixed  from  right 
to  left,  which  causes  a most  comical  impression. 

The  bazaars  of  Lefkosia  deserve  some  men- 
tion, because  they  are  the  largest  in  the  island  ; 
they  extend  from  the  Aga  Sofia  in  all  directions 
for  some  distance.  Of  course,  they  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  of  Constantinople.  But 
one  asks,  on  wandering  about  them  taking  notes, 
what  might  have  become  of  this  industrious  and 
clever  Greek  race  if  its  develoijment  had  not 
been,  so  violently  interrupted  ? One  need  only 
look  at  the  silk  stuffs  which  are  made  of  native 
yarn ; so  simple,  so  pretty,  so  full  of  colour,  so 
soft,  and — so  cheap ! A beautiful  silk  pocket, 
haudkerchief  may  be  bought  for  a shilling.  The 
whole  female  portion  of  the  Greek  population 
understands  this  industry ; it  is  its  own  entirely. 
Though  the  Greek  women  of  Lefkosia  are  not 
pretty,  they  are  clever.  The  Turkish  women 
are  far  behind  them  iu  this  respect.  There  is  a 
bazaar  here  expressly  for  women’s  woi'k,  where 
they  (the  women)  offer  embroideries  and  ker- 
chiefs, purses,  tobacco-pouches,  takkis  (crocheted 
liuings  for  tho  fez),  &c.,  which  they  make  them- 
selves. Though  the  Koran  and  its  interpretation 
expressly  forbids  women  to  trade,  in  Lefkosia 
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this  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  long  ago.  The 
male  Turks  are  said  to  understand,  besides 
drinking  coffee  and  smoking  the  nargiieh,  the 
trade  of  dyeing.  The  method  pursued  is  very 
primitive,  bub  the  colours  are  said  to  be  lasting. 

The  principal  day  for  all  bazaars  is  Friday. 
The  peasantry  round  the  town  come  from  all 
directions,  bringing  for  sale  everything  the 
island  produces.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
cattle-market  (Haivan  Bazaar),  on  the  Seraglio 
Place.  Turks  and  Christians  come  riding  into 
the  town,  crying  out,  one  louder  than  the  other, 
“ Kanmassin ! '’(“Take  care!’’),  which  is  a 
carious  expression,  being  corrupted  from  fo^tan- 
massin,  “ do  not  touch.’’  The  corn-market, 
held  in  front  of  tho  Buyuk  Han,  built  by  Mas- 
tapha,  is  still  more  crowded.  There  the 
peasants  stand  ina  row,  closely  wedged  together, 
trying  to  get  hold  of  the  “ Ifiiltezim.’’  This 
person  is  the  farmer  of  the  scales,  for  which  he 
pays  a rent  three  times  a year  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Ho  has  altogether  four  or  five  of  them, 
and  all  the  corn  brought  into  Lefkosia  must  be 
weighed  on  them,  10  para  being  charged  for 
100  okka,  not  quite  a farthing  per  cwt.  Unfor- 
tunately that  number  does  not  at  all  suffice  for 
Friday’s  market ; and  thus  there  is  a constant 
chorus  of  “ Ben  evel  geldim ! ’’  (“  I was  here 
earlier”),  “ Nebet  benim  dir!”  (“Ibis  my 
turn”).  The  uproar  is  beyond  description, 
ending  very  often  in  free  fights.  Between  the 
cattle  and  corn  markets  is  the  Iplik  Bazaar 
(cotton-market).  The  cotton  is  weighed  at  hap- 
hazard, on  a beam  without  tongue,  used  for 
weighing  straw ; stones  of  different  sizes,  the 
burthen  of  which  is  only  known  to  the  seller, 
forming  the  weights.  There  is  also  a Balyk 
Bazaar  (fish-markeb),  but  unfortunately  fish  is 
scarce.  Timber  is  sold  outside  the  town,  at 
tho  Baffo  Gate,  and  is  derived  from  the  Solia 
Forest,  near  Lefka,  in  tho  west.  It  is  dragged 
down  the  mountains  by  oxen,  and  then  laden 
on  two-wheeled  carts.  Charcoal,  straw,  and 
potatoes  are  generally  brought  into  the  town 
on  camels.  There  is  no  coal.  A seam  of  this 
valuable  material  was  discovered  a few  years 
ago  in  the  sloping  bank  of  a river  near  Piskopi, 
but  there  the  matter  rested. 

Besides  the  above  bazaars,  there  are  a number 
of  others,  where  the  various  trades  have  their 
booths,  such  as  shoemakers’,  tailors’,  and  copper- 
smiths’ bazaars.  An  article  much  sold  is  the 
changar,  a large  boot,  which  is  made  there.  One 
of  them  weighs  up  to  3 lb.  j the  soles  are  from 
5 in.  to  6 in.  thick;  the  heels  have  tips;  the 
price  being  up  to  70  piastres  (.about  10s.)  per 
pair.  They  are  an  efficient  protection  in  moun- 
tainous districts  against  serpents.* 


THE  LARGEST  COVERED  RESERVOIR  IN 
THE  KINGDOM. 

These  has  just  been  completed  at  Widnes,  in 
Lancashire,  what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
covered  reservoir  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  occu- 
pied two  years  and  a half  in  construction,  having 
been  begun  on  the  16th  of  April,  1876.  The  total 
cost,  including  tho  mains  attached  to  it,  amounts 
to  over  30,000L 

Widnes  is  a manufacturing  town  of  about 
23,000  inhabitants,  and  the  water  supply  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 
A very  large  quantity  of  water  is  required  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  supply  is  exclu- 
sively from  wells,  known  as  Stock’s  Well, 
Netherley,  and  Belle  Vale, — the  latter  having 
only  recently  been  purchased  by  the  Local 
Board.  These  are  calculated  to  meet  the 
domestic  and  manufacturing  requirements,  not 
only  of  the  neighbourhood  itself,  but  of  a 
district  contiguous  of  considerable  extent. 

The  object  of  the  new  reservoir,  which  is 
situated  at  Pex  Hill,  is  the  storage  of  the  water 
pumped  at  Netherley  and  Stock’s  Well.  It  is 
upon  a lower  level  than  the  old  reservoir  adjoin- 
ing it,  the  new  one  being  intended  to  supply  the 
town  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  district,  while 
the  old  one  will  be  reserved  for  the  higher  por- 
tions. Separate  leading  mains  have  been  laid 
with  this  object  in  view.  The  water  can  be 
delivered  into  the  new  reservoir  direct  from  the 
engine  pumps,  or  through  the  overflow  from  the 
old  one,  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  new 
construction.  To  support  the  covering  arches 
there  are  352  piers  or  columns.  The  arches  are 

Wo  are  indebted  for  some  of  tho  materials  of  this 
sketch  to  tho  letters  of  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
KrilnUeke  Zeiiitng  in  Cyprus.  Information  respecting  our 
latest  acquisitiou,  from  au  impartial  peu,  will  doubtless  be 
welcome  to  many  of  our  readers. 


9 in.  thick,  and  are  covered  with  ballast  and 
earth.  Under  the  brick  flooring  there  is  a layer 
of  asphalte  over  the  whole  area,  J in.  thick.  This 
is  jointed  to  a lining  of  asphalte,  in.  thick, 
in  the  side  walls.  The  asphalte  is  to  prevent 
the  water  leaking  or  filtering  through  the  walls, 
or  through  the  red  rock  underneath  the  floor. 
The  channels  formed  in  the  floor  are  to  admit 
of  its  being  thoroughly  emptied  and  washed 
out,  the  cleansing  pipe  being  taken  from  the 
bottom  of  the  visible  well,  and  then  carried 
under  the  reservoir  floor,  the  side  wall,  and  clear 
of  the  embankment  upon  the  old  reservoir  side. 
The  outlet  to  the  town  is  24  in.  in  diameter; 
the  inlet  (which  falls  into  the  large  basin)  is 
18  in.  in  diameter.  The  overflow-pipe  is  in  the 
same  lino  of  arch  or  bay  as  the  cleansing  wall, 
and  goes  into  the  same  line  of  pipe  under  the 
floor,  any  overflow  falling  into  the  quarry  upon 
the  hill. 

The  length  of  the  reservoir  is  330  ft.  ; the 
width,  240  ft. ; the  depth  at  time  of  overflow, 
32  ft.  3 in.  It  will  contain  10,000,000  gallons 
of  water  when  full;  the  old  one  held  only 
1,250,000  gallons.  The  lower  terrace  and  banks 
at  the  west  end  have  been  formed  with  the 
waste  material  from  the  excavation.  The 
masonry  of  the  piers  and  walls  has  been  obtained 
from  the  site  of  the  reservoir.  It  is  said  that 
while  this  work  has  cost  31.  for  every  million 
gallons  it  will  contain,  the  average  cost  through- 
out the  country  is  51.  per  million  gallons. 

Mr.  John  'laylor,  of  Widnes,  was  the  con- 
tractor; Mr.  Henry  Roberts  having  drawn  the 
plans. 


A COMPREHENSIVE  DRAINAGE  SCHEME. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  E.xeter  have 
at  present  under  their  consideration  a very 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  main  drainage  of 
Exeter  and  the  district  for  several  miles  around. 
The  project  contemplates  drainage  works 
extending  from  Tiverton  to  Exmouth,  a distance 
of  twenty-five  miles.  The  proposal  is  to  form 
one  large  drainage  area  down  the  whole  valley 
of  tho  Exe,  and  to  construct  a sewer  which 
shall  receive  the  drainage  of  Tiverton, 
Collumpton,  and  Crediton,  and  after  taking  up 
the  sewage  of  Exeter  it  shall  receive  that  of 
Topsham,  Lympstone,  and  Exmouth,  and  finally 
discharge  the  whole  into  the  sea  at  Straight 
Point,  Exmouth.  The  estimated  cost  is 
formidable,  being  no  less  than  200,000Z.,  but 
it  appears  to  be  generally  thought  by  the  Exeter 
municipal  authorities  that  this  large  outlay 
would  be  well  spent,  as  it  is  believed  that  it 
would  finally  settle  the  sewage  difficulty  of  the 
district.  The  Town  Council  are  about  to  hold 
a special  meeting  iu  order  to  discuss  tho  whole 
question. 


ST.  MARTIN’S  IN  THE  FIELDS. 

Improvements  have,  for  some  time  past,  been 
in  progress  at  the  Church  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  Trafalgar-square.  The  several  flights  of 
steps  at  tho  west  and  north  and  south  sides, 
leading  to  the  portico,  have  been  taken  up  and 
redressed,  and  in  several  instances  entirely  new 
steps  have  replaced  those  worn  out.  The 
columns  supporting  the  portico  have  likewise 
been  cleaned,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  floor  of 
the  portico  has  been  relaid  in  Purbeck  stone,  of 
tho  uniform  dimensions  of  2 ft.  square.  The 
floors  of  tho  five  porches  leading  into  the  body 
of  the  edifice  have  likewise  been  relaid  in  Pur- 
beck, in  a similar  manner  to  that  of  the  portico 
floor.  The  panels  forming  the  ceiling  of  the 
portico  have  also  been  cleaned  and  decorated. 
All  the  doors  of  the  five  entrances  to  the  church 
are  of  English  oak ; but  for  many  years  past 
this  material  has  been  obscured  by  successive 
coats  of  paint.  The  paint  has  just  been  re- 
moved (which  involved  a considerable  amount  of 
labour),  and  tho  finely-grained  oak  restored  to 
view;  and  where  the  faces  of  the  doors  have 
been  polished,  which  is  intended,  they  will  pre- 
sent a greatly  improved  appearance.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that,  when  tho  paint  was  re- 
moved from  the  doors  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  largely 
dotted  with  shot  pellets,  indicating  their  having 
received  the  contents  of  firearms  during  some 
riots  or  other  disturbances  in  former  days.  The 
organ  has  been  entirely  taken  to  pieces,  and 
cleaned  and  rebuilt,  by  Messrs.  Hill  & Co. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Penrose,  architect  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  Mr.  Shaw,  of  King  Edward-street, 
City,  being  the  contractor. 


ART-WORKMEN  AS  JUDGES  OF  THEIR 
OWN  ART-WORK. 

In  contemplating  the  plan  now  in  course  of  i 
working  out,  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  more  i 
thoroughly  utilising  and  comprehending  the  3 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  great  art  display  at  : 
Paris,  and  in  finding  out  the  part  which  the  1 
workman  has  played  in  it,  and  the  results  of  : 
that  work,  several  considerations  suggest  them.  . 
selves.  The  idea  is,  as  is  known,  to  elicit  from  1 
the  workmen  themselves  their  own  estimate  of  : 
the  specimens  of  their  own  sort  of  work.  All  1 
must  need  wish  success  to  the  plan,  as  we  do. 

It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  overrate  the  1 
import  of  such  a mode  of  inquiry  as  this,  for  ' 
who,  it  may  well  be  asked,  can  judge  so  well  I 
of  the  special  character,  and  goodness  or  bad-  . 
ness,  of  any  work,  as  it  comes  from  the  bands  1 
of  tho  workmen,  as  those  who  belong  to,  and  ! 
have  themselves  practised,  the  very  same  craft  ; 
and  produced  the  like  work?  It  would  seem,  at  : 
first  sight,  to  be  all  but  the  same  thing  as  1 
though  the  Royal  Academy  bad  sent  a deputa-  ■ 
tion  of  their  ablest  to  the  French  Show,  to  1 
report  on  the  character  and  value  of  the  paint- 
ings exhibited,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  on  1 
“ methods  of  work,”  and  on  tho  goodness  or 
badness  of  the  materials  employed.  We  think  . 
it  must  have  struck  all  in  this  fair  light,  and  we  ■ 
can  but  hope  that  the  final  result  of  this  bold  I 
experiment  will  justify  such  very  reasonable 
expectations.  It  seems  at  first  sight  all  of  it 
so  easy  and  simple  a task,  and  all  but  obvious, 
but  it  is  in  reality  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  of  the  last  order  of  difficulty,  and  perplexity, 
indeed,  consequent  on  the  difference  in  the  mode 
of  work  in  the  past  and  the  present.  In  the 
past  the  matter  was  simple  enough;  its  elements 
were  individual,  and  in  each  case  single,  but 
now  all  this  simplicity  is  changed,  and  has 
gradually,  if  truth  must  be  told,  disappeared  all 
but  totally. 

To  make  the  matter  ns  simple  as  may  be,  let 
us  take  a single  examole.  There  can  be  no  sort 
of  doubt  that  before  the  modern  improvement 
of  the  division  of  labour,  as  it  is  termed,  came 
into  active  operation,  whereby  any  special 
work  is  the  result  of  a passing  successively 
through  the  hands  of  a succession  of  workmen, 
all  as  able  as  you  will,  the  simple  plan  was  to 
put  any  certain  work  into  the  hands  of  a single 
artisan,  and  he  then,  whether  well  or  ill,  exe- 
exited,  quickly  or  slowly,  the  whole  of  it,  from 
first  to  last ; indeed,  just  as  at  the  present  hour 
most  Eastern  work  and  ax’t  are  done.  We  have 
now  before  us  a small  common  earthenware  jar 
from  Morocco,  and  it  is  as  evidently  in  idea, 
form,  manipulation,  and  “ornament,”  — what 
there  is  of  it, — the  production  of  one  man,  the 
finger-and-thumb  work  and  soul  work  of  one 
workman,  as  any  one  thing  can  possibly  be. 
And  here  it  is  that  wo  may  ask,  and  ask  fairly, 
what  sort  of  workman  is  tho  author  of  such  a 
vase  or  cup  as  this,  and  what  his  art-power  and 
status,  and  what  may  we  expect  of  him  in  the 
future ; and  what  is  he  as  compared  with  those 
artist-workmen  of  old  who  produced  the  vases 
and  cups  and  araphorm  in  the  Museum  from 
ancient  Etruria  ? There,  and  then,  at  least, 
they  understood  the  art  and  mystery  of  the 
potter’s  trade  and  vocation.  It  is  this  in- 
dividualised work  that  we  presume  the  Society 
is  in  search  of. 

Now,  the  question,  therefore,  to  he  put  iu  the 
Paris  show,  as  far  as  the  art-workman  is  con- 
cerned, is  this, — Can  any  and  what  single  work 
or  works  be  thus  referred  to  a single  author, 
each  one  of  them  not  only  as  an  example  of 
workmanship,  and  manipulative  power  of  action, 
but  in  thought  and  idea?  Has  the  workman 
here,  as  evidenced  in  his  work,  a “ head  ” as  well 
as  bauds  and  skilful  and  ever-ready  fingers, — 
we  are  confining  ourselves  to  art-work,  be  it 
recollected, — or  is  each  individual  workman 
merely  one  item  of  many,  all  working  together, 
and  one  after  another,  or  interchangeably,?  And 
more  than  all,  perhaps,  is  he  with  others  working 
out  an  idea  or  artistic  thought  drawn  out  for 
him  by  another  artist,  be  being  merely  one 
of  the  tools  used  in  its  production,  and  the  final 
result  a good  one  ? It  is  this  which  is  the  real 
question  at  the  Paris  Show,  and  it  is  this  that, 
as  we  take  it,  the  Society  of  Arts  meant  when 
they  sent  this  workmen’s  deputation  to  Paris  to 
report.  But  we  cannot  help  asking,  with  some 
curiosity,  and  perhaps  a little  doubt,  are  those 
who  have  gone  to  Paris  to  find  all  this  out,  and  to 
minutely  examine  the  art  display  and  its  infinite 
variety  of  details,  fully  qualified  to  do  this, 
knowing  so  little  of  any  other  mode  of  work  ? 
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We  can  liardly  think  this.  Looking  to  what 
• our  workmen  are,  and  at  what  they  are  expected 
-to  do,  i.e.,  to  be  always  ready  at  a moment’s 
•notice,  and  to  be  able,  as  tho  phrase  is,  to  put 
•each  man  his  hands  to  anything — as,  for  example, 
'the  stone-carvers  are  expected  to  do, — we  can 
hardly  expect  them  to  go  into  the  character  of 
art-work  in  this  special  way,  or  with  an  eye  to 
■the  individualities  of  the  art-power  at  work,  as 
•evidenced  in  any  particular  art-work.  They 
•must  need  look  uj'on  the  whole  as  a final  result, 
•and  as  more  or  less  the  result  of  a tradesman, 
'like  way  of  producing  it,  as  smart  and  finished 
work  simply,  and  as  thoroughly  and  obviously 
:proclnced  intelligible  work.  We  are  not  com- 
plaining of  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  there 
not  a something  more  than  this,  and  a some- 
'thing  infinitely  higher  and  more  to  be  sought 
after?  There  must  be,  or  the  older  art  of  the 
past,  and  the  antique  art  from  the  great  Classic 
ftimes,  come  to  nothing.  If  mere  mechanism, 
cr  tho  mere  working,  as  machines,  can  accom- 
plish  all  that  is  needed,  then  does  the  individual 
■man  and  artist  disappear,  and  he  is  at  once  lost 
in  the  mere  fact  of  this  mechanical  action,  and 
'in  tho  very  combination  and  division  of  labour 
•now  everywhere  prevailing,  and  which  has, 
indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  made  the  modern 
world,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  what  it  is. 
That  there  are  advantages  in  it  but  few  will 
•deny,  but  at  what  a sacrifice ! 

\Ve  could  here,  by  going  into  details,  afford 
not  a few  instances  of  this,  and  quite  sure  we 
'are  that  such  would  convince  the  most  sceptical, 
.and  would  prove  of  interest  to  all  who  care  for 
such  matters.  Let  ns,  by  way  of  illustration, 
■<;ite  but  a single  instance.  It  is  close  at  hand, 
'and  may  be  seen  by  all ; and  he  who  runs  may 
iread.  Wo  refer  to  the  carving,  or  sculptured 
forms,  on  the  four  angles  of  the  base  of  the 
Monument,  Fish-stroet-bill.  These  capital  stone 
carvings  have  not  had  the  notice  they  so  well 
merit.  Perhaps  they  are  too  familiar.  They 
were  the  work  of  one  Edward  Pierce,  jun,,  and 
they  cost,  it  is  of  interest  to  add,  50L  each. 
Those  dragons  are  really  admirably  wrought  and 
conceived,  and  are  evidently  the  invention  of, 
and  thinking  ont,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the 
joung  sculptor  who  executed  them,  from  first  to 
last.  They  were  not  done,  as  such  work  would 
be  nowadays,  by  two  or  three  workmen,  each 
man  doing  tho  very  best,  but  none  of  them  being 
able  to  claim  tho  work  as  bis.  If  those  who  are 
interested  would  see  what  is  meant  by  artist 
■work,  why,  here  they  may  see  it.  Happily, 
they  have  been  left  alone.  They  are  a good 
deal  broken  in  divers  places,  but  are  not  a wit 
the  worse  for  all  that.  How  different  this  from 
the  new  mode  of  work,  say  at  the  Law  Courts,  ■ 
where,  carefully  as  the  work  is  executed,  and 
this  is  really  noteworthy,  it  seems  to  matter  hut 
'little  who  does  the  work,  or  how  many  take  it 
up  by  turns. 

We  have  named  but  one  single  instance  of 
this  individualised  art  work,  but  could  go  on  to 
almost  any  length  citing  example  after  ex- 
ample, each  of  them  to  the  full  as  much  to  the 
purpose.  But  it  may  suffice  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Arts  to  what  is  really 
needed  while  there  is  yet  time,  before  the  close 
cf  the  Exhibition.  What  is  needed  is  a new 
system  of  work,  and  a closer  look  at  things. 
Mo  one  doubts  the  zeal  and  capacity  of  those 
■n’ho  have  contributed  to,  and  done  the  work  of, 
the  Paris  display  of  art-work ; hut  to  know  all 
about  it,  to  judge  of  its  precise  value,  and  to 
give  praise  where  it  is  really  and  truly  due,  we 
must  need  see  who  individually  does  the  work, 
and  who  has  thought  it  out,  just  as  in  a picture. 
We  must  know  the  painter,  and  see  into  his 
thoughts,  and  look  at  his  honS-fide  handwork, — 
at  the  individual  impression  be  makes  on  the 
dead  materials,  both  mentally  and  manually ; 
for  it  is  this  which,  indeed,  constitutes  artist’s 
work,  as  distinguished  from  mere  machine-made 
work.  And  it  is  here,  too,  that  the  work  of  the 
past, — of  the  antique, — is  still  per  se. 


Tlie  Woods  and  rorests. — The  Fifty-sixth 
Keport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Kevenues  has  been 
issued.  Mr.  Gore,  the  Commissioner  iu  charge 
of  the  laud  revenues,  reports  that  the  total 
receipts  on  the  property  in  his  charge  during 
the  year  ended  March  Slst  last  amounted  to 
.3'18,711h  The  outlay  incurred  during  the  past 
year  upon  the  property  in  question  in  the  drain- 
age and  reclamation  of  land,  in  building  and 
repairing  farmhouses  and  homesteads  and  cot- 
tages for  labourers,  &c.,  amounted  to  2-1,670?. 


ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLISH  ART. 

Sir, — Le  Roi  est  mart.  Vive  le  Roi  ! A reign 
has  just  ended,  and  now  the  realm  of  the  Fine 
Arts  looks  forward  with  expectancy  and  hope- 
fulness to  another.  There  is  happily  no  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  tho  rightful  heir  to  the  throne. 
And  that  he  of  all  our  art  kings  since  Reynolds 
will  not  only  be  capable  of  wearing  the  ermine, 
but  also  of  ruling.  In  the  interregnum  one 
breathes  more  freely,  and  is  tempted  to  give 
utterance  to  opinions  which  hitherto  would  have 
beeu  useless  to  express. 

What  reams  upon  reams  of  paper  have  been 
blotted,  and  what  breath  has  been  wasted  upon 
the  duty  of  inculcating  taste,  and  the  necessity 
of  establishing  galleries,  museums,  &c.,  for  this 
purpose.  In  no  country  has  so  much  been 
written  upon  and  talked  about  art,  and  in  none 
has  so  little  beeu  theoretically  and  practically 
accomplished  in  its  true  interests.  Art  criticism 
is  for  tho  most  part  but  the  expression  of 
“ whims,”  which  will  be  standing  records  of  the 
defective  mental  grip  of  the  age,  and  art 
performance  itself  is  in  the  main  without  any 
national  aim,  incomplete  and  fragmentary. 
Pictures,  it  is  true,  have  been  painted  by  the 
thousand.  We  have  a museum  containing  the 
magnificent  remains  of  the  works  of  Phidias, 
and  there  is  a National  Gallery  containing  fine 
works  of  the  old  masters.  And  yet  what 
evidences  do  our  painting  and  sculpture  show 
of  our  vast  art  educational  appliances,  as 
these  are  generally  supposed  to  be  ? Do  wo 
see  any  tendency  in  our  art  towards  high 
thought,  towards  a national  art  of  au  epic  and 
monumental  character  ? Can  we  place  the  great 
majority  of  our  painters  and  sculptors,  either  in 
genius  or  in  technical  skill,  on  a level  with  the 
third-rate  men  of  the  great  art  epochs  ? Nay, 
can  we  in  the  main  place  the  art  of  the  day 
upon  a level  with  that  of  Hogarth,  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Copley,  Stothard,  Flaxman, 
Banks,  and  Bacon  ? Of  what  value,  then,  have  all 
our  recent  acquisitions  of  ancient  art-treasures, 
and  the  institution  of  all  our  art-schools,  been  ? 
Have  the  results  been  auytliing  like  au  equiva- 
lent for  the  vast  expenditure  of  public  money  ? 
Instead  of  spending  our  money  as  common-sense 
nations  did  in  employing  artists,  we  go  on  spend- 
ing money  in  increasing  our  collection  of 
examples.  In  fact,  we  persist  in  taking  every 
means  but  tbe  right  for  encouraging  art.  We 
go  to  Pax'is  and  see  the  French  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  designers  excelling  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  fine  arts;  and  yet  we  persist  in 
lauding  our  own  art  eccentricities  and  in  hugging 
ourselves  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  world  is 
envious,  and  is  endeavouring  to  follow  our 
example.  But  when  some  useless  scheme  of  art- 
education  is  to  be  promoted,  different  tactics 
are  used.  We  are  then  told  that  we  are  behind 
other  nations  in  all  msthetic  and  technical 
matters.  Is  life  worth  living  ? is  a question 
which  has  been  recently  discussed.  We  will 
vary  the  question  and  ask  if  art-life  is  worth 
living,  if  we  are  for  ever  to  be  behind  tbe  past? 
Is  it  any  equivalent  for  our  vast  amount  of 
talking,  writing,  and  expenditure  that  the  art- 
schools  are  filled  with  male  aud  female  students 
whose  aim  will  never  be  beyond  that  of  smart 
sketching,  and  “ clever  bits  ” ; and  who,  for  tho 
most  part,  will  find  out,  after  a little  while,  that 
they  have  been  seduced  to  join  a crowd  of 
students  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
demand,  and  who  will  have  to  join  in  that  miser- 
able chorus  of  “We’ve  got  no  work  to  do”? 
All  our  splendid  art-collections,  both  public  and 
private,  and  all  tho  lecturing  upon  the  history 
of  art,  have  as  yet  failed  to  teach  us  the  one 
great  common-sense  principle  that  the  progres- 
sive development  of  art  is  certain  to  attend  on 
a continuous  public  demand  for  high  effort.  We 
try  to  breed  Raffaelles  and  Michelangelos  who 
will  die  without  ever  finding  historic  chapels  or 
Vaticana  to  embellish. 

“Upon  what  does  good  taste  depend?  It 
depends  upon  perfectly-constructed  senses  and 
a correct  judgment, — upon  a nature  so  attuned 
that  it  is  in  unison  with  everything  that  is 
beautiful  and  right.  And  this  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  correcting  the  entire  sub- 
stratum of  mal-organisation,  intellectual  and 
physical.”  Do  you  expect  to  gather  art  from 
thorns,  or  taste  from  thistles  ? Goto!  You  are 
very  absurdities  yourselves,  who  need  to  go  to 
school.  The  ouly  direct  road  to  good  taste  is, 
as  an  able  correspondent  of  yours  has  forcibly 
pointed  out,  through  geneial  education.  Every 
step  higher  in  this  direction  will  bring  the  nation 
nearer  to  good  taste,  and  to  the  appreciation  of 


excellence  in  art.  The  same  writer  has  also 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  as  vain  to  expect  a 
flower  to  bloom  in  space  without  root  and  stem 
as  to  expect  fine  art  and  good  taste  to  come  of 
ignorance,  or  to  flourish  grafted  upon  ignorance, 
and  yet  this  is  precisely  the  fallacy  to  which  our 
wrong-headed  art-reformers  persist  in  clinging. 
It  was  with  the  growth  of  the  leading  intellects 
that  art  was  developed  both  in  Greece  and  in 
Italy.  “ Art  is  the  flower,  not  the  root  of  civili- 
sation.” Our  art-reformers  expect  to  succeed 
by  an  inverse  process, — by  planting  upside 
down. 

We  have  to  shake  ourselves  free  from  the 
“ craze”  that  art  can  be  “crammed”  into  the  soul. 
Art  is  the  evidence  either  of  the  intellect’s  dis- 
tance from  or  approximation  to  maturity.  If 
the  study  of  art  example  could  create  taste,  to 
quote  our  previous  authority,  Europe  had  that 
example  for  centuries,  for  a period  longer  than 
it  took  Greece  and  Italy  to  create  all  that  we 
profess  so  much  to  admire,  and  yet  these  art- 
treasures  are  still  unrivalled.”  In  short,  I 
myself  firmly  believe  that  the  constant  presence 
and  citation  of  these  examples  is  rather  pre- 
judicial than  instructive.  It  interferes  with  a 
natural  and  progressive  development,  for  the 
art  of  music,  which  was  not  over-shadowed  by 
ancient  precedent,  has  during  the  same  period 
taken  root  and  developed  into  Classic  excellence. 

One  of  the  first  manifestations  of  a sound 
education  is  the  love  of  simplicity,  order,  and 
proportion.  These  are  qualities  upon  which  we 
can  reasonably  descant  j for  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  poorest  to,  in  some  measure,  conform  bis 
surroundings  to  these  primal  elements  of  good 
taste ; and  even  when  works  of  art,  in  their 
very  cheapest  form,  would  be  unattainable. 
Moreover,  tbe  tendency  to  crowd  walls  with 
prints  and  pictures  should  be  discouraged,  for  it 
is  anything  but  a sign  of  good  taste.  A wall 
swarmed  with  pictures  and  picture-frames  is  a 
dustbin,  and  oppresses  one  with  the  overcrowd- 
ing, and  the  hustling  together  without  any  fit- 
ness of  juxtaposition.  .:krt  should  not  be  the 
workaday,  but  the  holiday,  entertainment  of  the 
eye.  A thing  of  beauty  placed  here  and  there 
with  judgment  is  a much  greater  evidence  of 
good  tasce  than  any  ostentatious  display  of  a 
crowd  of  art-treasures.  This  is  what  we  English 
have  yet  to  learn.  We  have  no  sense  of  repose. 
That  there  should  be  blank  spaces  in  decoration 
as  well  as  jewelled  spaces.  Art,  according  to 
the  art-maniacB,  should  be  everywhere, — in 
every  cottage,  workhouse,  and  hospital,  and  all 
over  them.  They  will  have  art ! art ! art ! and 
nothing  bnt  art. 

Then  our  self-constituted  guides,  who  often, 
I fancy,  must  have  some  misgivings,  some  com- 
punctions of  ignorance,  fancy  they  may,  at  least, 
safely  exhort  the  student  to  study  “ Nature,”  as 
if  there  were  anything  else  to  study,  as  if 
Nature  were  not  responsible  for  ugliness  as  well 
as  beauty, — for  the  porcupine,  the  hippopota- 
mus, the  baboon,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  human 
form.  There  must  be  contrariety,  or  even 
beauty  would  pall  upon  the  sense.  There  must 
be  plain  spaces  as  well  as  ornament;  momenta 
when  art  should  be  present  to  us,  and  moments 
when  it  should  be  absent.  But  to  all  these 
important  truths  your  would-be  taste-reformer 
is  totally  oblivious,  and  in  being  oblivious  shows 
that  be  himself  is  wanting  in  taste. 

All  our  art  projects  are  at  present  wheels  and 
pinions  without  a mainspring, — a prime  motor. 
The  people  in  general  know  quite  as  much 
about  art  as  your  average  art-reformer,  and  it 
would  be  much  better  to  leave  them  alone  in 
these  matters,  and  to  the  growth  of  common 
sense.  Good  taste  with  good  education  would 
come  in  time  as  a matter  of  conrse.  The  better 
would  it  be  if  those  who  aspire  to  direct  the 
public  would  show  in  their  surroundings  that 
they  themselves  possess  good  taste. 

Metke. 


THE  GILBERT  SCOTT  MEMORIAL. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  public  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Westminster  Chapter-house  in 
June  last  to  erect  a memorial  and  found  an  Art 
Workmen’s  Teachersbip  in  honour  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  have  published  a fourth  list  of  donations, 
and  earnestly  invite  further  help.  A sum  of 
nearly  9001.  has  been  raised.  Tho  personal 
memorial,  as  we  have  said,  will  take  the  form 
of  a brass  over  the  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  feel  inclined  to 
aid  will  come  forward  at  once,  for  the  com- 
mittee are  evidently  spending  money  in  adver- 
tisements which  should  not  now  be  necessary. 
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Gentlemen’s  cloak-room. 

13.  Minor  hall. 

18.  Solo  gentlemen’s  retiring-room. 

3. 

Central  hall.  •!.  Organ. 
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Committee-room. 

14.  Upper  part,  minor  hall. 

19  and  20.  Chorus  retiring-rooms. 
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Orchestra  platform. 
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Porch. 

15.  Platform, 

21.  Band  retiring-room. 
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Entrance-hall. 
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Reading-room. 

16.  Green-room. 

22.  Entrance  for  performers. 
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Ladies’  cloak-room. 
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Upper  part  of  reading-room. 

17.  Solo  ladies'  retiring-room. 

23  and  24.  Caretaker’s  house. 

THE  CLARK 

HALL,  PAISLEY. 

THE  NEW  OLAEK  HALL,  PAISLEY. 

These  buildings  are  estimated  to  coat40,000i., 
and  tbe  site  10,OOOL  The  large  hall  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  block,  and  is  130  ft.  long. 
The  ground-floor  space,  exclusive  of  orchestra, 
is  about  80  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  may  be  approached 
not  only  from  a front  portico,  but  from  north 
and  south  porches.  The  front  or  principal 
entrance  doors,  three  in  number,  open  into  a 
spacious  entrance-hall,  ■which  may  bo  divided 
by  doors  or  screens,  so  as  to  separate  different 
classes  of  ticket-holders  when  necessary.  The 
cloak-rooms  are  on  each  side  of  the  entrance- 
hall,  from  which  access  is  obtained  to  the  corridors 
and  staircases  on  either  side  of  the  large  hall. 
A balcony  wUl  run  round  three  sides  of  the  hall, 
which  will  be  about  11  ft.  in  width,  and  will  be 
raised  about  11  ft.  from  the  floor  level.  It  will 
be  entered  at  different  points  from  the  upper 
corridors,  which  are  approached  by  separate 
staircases  leading  from  the  several  entrances. 
In  addition  to  the  balcony  a space  on  the  same 
level,  60  ft.  by  20  ft.,  over  the  entrance-hall  may 
be  used  as  a promenade,  and  in  fine  weather 
could  be  thrown  open  to  the  loggia  or  front 
portico.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  2,000 
persons  in  the  largo  hall, — 1,200  being  seated 
on  the  ground-floor,  400  in  the  balcony  or  lower 
gallery,  and  400  in  an  upper  gallery,  with 
orchestra  and  promenade  in  addition.  The 
orchestra  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the 
hall,  and  underneath  is  a space  which  may  be 
used  as  a serving-room  in  connexion  with 
public  dinners,  or  for  storage  of  seats, 
&c.  Two  dinner-lifts  from  the  kitchen  de- 
partment in  the  basement  flat  are  here 
arranged.  Proper  retiring-rooms  are  provided 
in  connexion  with  the  orchestra,  each  ha'ving 
every  comfort  and  convenience.  The  minor 
hall  will  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  large  hall, 
and  -will  be  entered  from  Smithhills-street.  In 
size  it  will  be  53  ft.  by  30  ft.,  including  a plat- 
form 12  ft.  wide,  and  -will  accommodate  an 
auditory  of  about  300  persons.  It  is  divided 
from  the  large  hall  by  a corridor,  but  will  have 
doors  of  communication  opposite  to  each  other 
between  the  corridor  and  the  two  halls.  The 
reading-room  and  smoking-room,  49  ft.  by  42  ft., 
is  placed  on  the  south  side,  next  the  IJ.  P. 
Church,  and  will  be  entered  from  the  south 
portico,  and  in  connexion  with  it  are  lava- 
tories, &c.  The  officer’s  residence,  which  con- 
sists of  seven  rooms,  is  placed  at  the  north-west 
angle  adjoining  the  bridge  over  the  river,  and 
is  conveniently  placed  for  communicating  with 
all  parts  of  the  building. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Mrs.  Clark,  of  Gateside, 
the  respected  mother  of  the  deceased  donor  of 
the  hall,  to  place  a large  organ  in  the  hall;  and 


it  is  also  proposed  that  in  an  unoccupied  space 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  site  there  shall 
be  erected  a statue  of  the  late  Mr.  George  A. 
Clark. 

Mr.  Lynn  is  the  architect. 


NEW  SYNAGOGUE,  STOCKHOLM. 

This  synagogue,  of  which  we  present  an  ex- 
terior view,  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  edifices 
of  the  Swedish  capital.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
architect,  F.  W.  Scholander,  who  may  well  be 
satisfied  •with  his  creation. 

The  exterior  -view  speaks  for  itself,  but  we 
may  add  a few  particulars  respecting  the  details 
of  the  interior.  Entering  the  vestibule  through 
the  principal  entrance  at  the  western  end  of  the 
synagogue,  and  ascending  the  broad  staircase, 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  tabernacle,  the  holy 
of  holies,  and  the  niche  where  the  Pentateuch 
is  kept,  and  above  them  a large  rose  -window. 

The  synagogue  is  constructed  internally  of 
wood,  and  divided  by  pillars  into  a nave  and  two 
aisles.  It  has  at  the  western  end  two  tiers  of  gal- 
leries, of  which  the  upper  one  contains  the  organ ; 
the  lower  one,  as  well  as  the  side  galleries,  being 
reserved  for  the  women,  while  the  men  worship 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  The  seats  nearest 
the  choir  are  for  the  chiefs  and  elders,  and  from 
the  open  space,  “ El  Mimmar,”  between  those 
rows  of  seats,  the  Commandments  are  read. 

The  choir  is  raised  five  steps  above  the  floor 
of  the  church.  The  pulpit  and  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  niche  where  the  parchment  rolls  contain- 
ing the  five  books  of  Moses  are  kept  are  raised 
another  five  steps,  and  are  hidden  by  a gold 
embroidered  velvet  ewtain,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  inscription,  “ Thoraskrona  ” (the 
Crown  of  the  Law).  Above  run  several  extracts 
from  Deuteronomy  and  the  Proverbs,  inscribed 
in  gold  letters  on  a blue  gi’ouud.  On  both  sides 
of  the  niche  containing  the  Pentateuch  are  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  the  holy  candlestick  being 
on  one  side,  while  above  hangs  the  ever-burning 
lamp,  presented  by  King  Gustavus  III.,  and 
first  lighted  on  the  day  of  consecration. 

The  interior  of  the  synagogue  is  richly 
adorned,  cedar  wood,  ebony,  and  ivory  alter- 
nating with  bronze,  gilding,  colour,  &c.,  in  the 
style  of  the  ancient  examples.  We  know  from 
the  Biblical  description  of  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem that  slabs  of  gold,  silver,  and  gilt  bronze 
used  to  play  a great  part  in  the  decoration  of 
palaces  and  places  of  worship,  the  cedar  panel- 
ling of  the  walls  of  the  Jemsalem  Temple  being 
covered  by  plates  of  gold.  These  not  being  ob- 
tainable here,  the  walls  have  been  tinted  a 
greyish  green,  with  borders  of  many  colours,  and 
in  patterns  consistent  with  the  ornamentation  of 
the  interior  in  general. 


The  ceiling  has  received  a light  colouring,  re- 
minding one  of  woollen  counterpanes  stretched 
across  rafters.  In  the  nave,  the  surface  of  the 
ceiling  rises  into  tent-shaped  cupolas,  which 
serve  three  purposes.  They  remind  of  the 
Tabernacle  during  the  wanderings  in  the  Wilder- 
ness ; they  improve  the  acoustic  properties  of 
the  building ; and,  finally,  should  the  synagogue 
ever  be  surrounded  by  buildings  higher  than 
itself,  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  light. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Forest  of  Dean  School  Board. — Previously  to 
the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean  School  Board,  held  at  the  town-hall, 
Cinderford,  a special  committee  met  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  plans  for 
the  Soudley  schools.  Nineteen  architects  were 
in  competition,  and  these  having  been  reduced 
to  half  a dozen,  the  committee  resolved  to 
recommend  the  plans  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Glouces- 
ter, subject,  however,  to  a condition  that  a 
builder  could  bo  found  to  carry  out  the  work  not 
in  excess  by  10  per  cent,  of  his  estimates.  As 
an  alternative,  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Haddon 
Brothers,  of  Hereford,  architects,  were  approved. 
At  the  general  meeting  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  were  adopted. 

Norwood  Schools. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians,  the  clerk  reported 
that  six  architects  had  sent  in  plans  and  draw- 
ings, in  answer  to  advertisement,  for  the  re- 
arrangement and  partial  rebuilding  of  the 
Norwood  schools.  Mr.  Smith  suggested  that 
an  architect  of  eminence  should  be  employed  to 
assist  the  Board  in  deciding  which  of  the  plans 
they  would  accept.  Mr.  Mills  strongly  depre- 
cated any  such  course  of  action.  He  thought 
there  were  men  at  the  Board  having  plenty  of 
practical  knowledge,  and,  in  addition,  knew 
exactly  what  they  wanted  done,  and  “ therefore 
far  more  fit  to  judge  than  an  architect,  who 
might  follow  the  rule  of  his  profession,  and  go 
in  for  effect  more  than  practical  utility.”  Mr. 
Hearson  suggested  that  if  the  members  generally 
disagreed  as  to  the  plan  to  be  selected,  they 
should  obtain  the  best  professional  assistance. 
It  was  resolved  that  this  course  should  be 
adopted. 


Public  Works  in  Birmingham.  — The 
Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  W.  S.  Till,  has  issued  a 
report  of  works  executed  during  the  years 
1874-7.  The  returns  of  new  buildings  of  which 
plans  have  been  submitted  for  approval  show 
that  in  the  year  1877  they  numbered  3,053,  as 
compared  with  3,117  in  1876,  3,608  in  1875,  and 
1,788  in  1874. 


NEW  SYNAGOGUE  IN  STOCKHOLM. Mn.  F.  W.  ScnousDER,  Architect. 
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THE  ELECTEIC  LIGHT. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  taking 
I measures  to  test  the  practicability  and  utility 
i of  the  electric  light,  and  we  may  shortly  expect 
I to  see  the  Holborn  Viaduct  and  the  Thames 
! Embankment  experimentally  lighted  up. 
i Mr.  William  Haywood,  the  Engineer  and  sur- 
I veyor  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  has 
I made  a report  to  the  Streets  Committee  of  that 
I body  upon  the  electric  light.  Mr.  Haywood 
: describes  at  length  the  results  of  the  experi- 
j ments  in  Paris,  glances  at  the  character  of  the 
I light,  and  deals  with  the  cost  of  its  application. 

He  then  passes  to  the  consideration  of  using  the 
1 electric  light  in  the  City,  and  upon  this  point 
! he  says ; — 

It  will,  firstly,  be  necessary  to  find  situations 
i for  the  steam  engines  and  Grammes,  and  whether 
; vacant  ground,  or  the  basements  or  vaults  of 
] premises  be  used,  the  accommodation  will 
i probably  have  to  be  paid  for.  The  wires  can 
• bo  as  readily  laid  beneath  the  footways,  and 
: the  lamp.posts  be  as  readily  used  here,  as  in  Paris. 

( It  will  have  to  be  determined  whether  the 
I electric  lamps  shall,  as  in  Paiis,  be  extinguished 
at  midnight,  and  the  gas-lamps  be  then  lighted, 

( or  whether  they  shall  be  continued  throughoui- 
i the  night.  The  climate  of  London  and  the 
j habits  of  the  people  are  different  from  those  of 
! Paris.  It  is  not  here  customary  to  dimmish 
! the  light  after  midnight,  and  there  is  not  the 
margin  of  light  to  enable  it  to  be  done.  If  kept 
alight  until  midnight  only,  it  is  possible  that 
one  man  can  attend  to  each  engine  in  a thorough- 
fare,  and  to  the  transfer  of  the  electric  current 
from  time  to  time.  I do  not  think  he  could  do 
more,  and  it  might  not  be  safe  to  depend  upon 
one  man.  It  would  be  heavy  work  for  one  to 
attend  to  the  lights  if  burning  from  sunset  to 
sunrise  daring  the  long  nights  of  winter.  A 
workman  during  the  day  will  have  to  replace 
the  exhausted  candles  with  fresh  ones,  and  clean 
the  lamps.  It  is  said  that  in  Paris  they  need 
scarcely  any  cleaning  ; in  London,  I think,  they 
will  want  cleaning,  for  here  the  gas-lamps  get 
much  dirtier  in  a short  space  of  time  than  they 
do  in  Paris.  In  Paris  the  chandeliers  carry  five 
Jablochkoff  caudles,  which  are  sufficient  for 
seven  and  a half  hoars'  consumption.  If  the 
electric  light  be  continued  in  Loudon  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise  daring  the  winter,  some  arrange- 
ment must  bo  made  either  for  the  chandelier  to 
carry  more  candles,  or  for  fresh  candles  to  be 
introduced  during  the  night  into  the  chande- 
lier, or  for  lamps  to  be  used  alternately.  No 
doubt  all  this  can  be  accomplished, — it  is 
mentioned  only  to  show  what  will  have  to  be 
I done.  As  comparison  of  cost  will  no  doubt  be 
I the  first  point  of  consideration,  it  will  have  to  be 
I determined  whether  the  streets  shall  have  a 
I much  greater  amount  of  light  than  is  now 
I given  by  the  gas-lamps,  or  only  sufficient  electric 
light  to  give  something  more,  say  double  the 
I light  from  the  gas.  This  would  bo  the  best  way 
I of  arriving  at  a comparison  of  the  cost  of  the 
I lights,  but  not  the  best  way  of  making  a start- 
I ling  show  of  what  the  electric  light  can  do. 
There  are  various  points,  therefore,  to  settle 
before  a reliable  estimate  of  the  cost  of  lighting 
the  public  ways  with  the  electric  light  or  just 
comparison  between  its  cost  and  that  of  gas 
can  be  arrived  at.  If  the  public  ways  are 
entirely  lighted  by  electricity, — and  T do  not 
think  any  system  will  be  permanently  em- 
ployed needing  two  different  classes  of  light 
to  be  used  nightly, — the  possibility  of  an 
accident  to  a Gramme  or  steam-engine  must  be 
considered.  In  the  event  of  this  occun’ing,  the 
whole  of  the  lights  dependent  upon  the  in- 
operative apparatus  would  be  extinguished,  and 
the  streets  left  in  darkness.  This  contingency  ; 
could  only  be  obviated  by  having  auxiliary 
engines  ready,  which  would  lead  to  considerable 
expense.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  the 
chance  of  an  accident  occurring  to  a gas-holder, 
and  of  a whole  district  being  placed  in  dark- 
ness, for  such  a thing  has  actually  occurred,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  the  probability  of 
such  an  occurrence  is  remote,  whereas,  out  of  a 
large  number  of  motive  engines  and  electrical 
machines,  there  is  much  probability  of  one  or 
other  going  wrong  at  some  period.  Consider- 
ing the  facta  placed  before  yon,  and  that  at 
present  the  electric  fluid  cannot  be  transmitted 
efficiently  a greater  distance  from  a station  than, 
about  1,000  yards,  and  considering  the  expense 
of  providing  stations,  steam-engines,  and  elec- 
trical machines,  with  cheir  attendants,  it  appears 
to  me  not  probable  that  the  electric  light  will  com- 


pete in  point  of  economy  with  gas  for  lighting  the 
public  ways.  There  are,  however,  places  where 
the  convenience  of  the  large  traffic  might  justify 
the  expense  of  employing  it  during  the  busiest 
hours  of  darkness,  such,  for  instance,  as  by 
King  William’s  statue,  at  the  space  in  front  of 
the  Mansion  House,  the  circus  at  the  foot  of 
Ludgate-bill,  Charing-crosa,  the  circuses  at  the 
ends  of  Regent-street,  the  northern  end  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  and  similar  places  where  there 
is  a great  foot  and  carriage  traffic  during  many 
hours  after  sunset.  Using  it  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  or  in  the  centres  of  the  parks, 
both  of  which  places  have  been  suggested, 
might  no  doubt  make  a brilliant  and  effective 
spectacle,  but  it  would  be  waste  of  money,  there 
being  in  neither  place  much  traffic  to  benefit  by 
the  light.  With  regard  to  private  establish- 
ments the  conditions  are  different.  In  most 
large  workshops  and  manufactories  motive 
power,  if  not  already  existing,  can  be  intro- 
duced, with  possible  advantage  for  other  pur- 
poses,  and  worked  relatively  cheaper,  than  if 
employed  only  for  public  lighting,  and  there  the 
electric  light  may,  it  is  probable,  even  now  be 
employed  with  economy.  There  also  its  superior 
hygienic  qualities  would  be  appreciated,  and  in 
many  cases,  but  not  in  all,  the  absence  of  heat 
will  be  thought  an  advantage.  In  dwelling, 
houses,  or  in  small  workshops,  where  but  few 
gas-lights  are  used,  it  will  not,  I think,  he  found 
economical.  Such  are  the  advantages  which 
gas  possesses  in  eeabling  any  quantity  of  light 
to  be  obtained  at  the  exact  spot  needed,  and 
extinguished  at  once  when  done  with,  that 
until  the  electric  light  can  be  similarly  divided 
and  utilised  it  is  not  likely  to  supersede  gas 
for  limited  consumption.  Although  I do  not 
think  that  at  present  the  electric  light  can  com- 
pete with  gas  in  point  of  economy  for  lighting 
the  public  ways,  yet  an  ample  experiment  should 
be  made  to  determine  this  point  and  to  show  its 
value  for  street  illumination.  There  is  no  sub- 
ject of  recent  years  on  which  the  public  ap- 
pears to  entertain  suob  great  expectations  as  it 
does  with  regard  to  tbis  new  light,  and,  looking 
at  the  large  interests  which  the  Commission 
represents,  I beg  to  recommend  that  as  early  as 
possible  an  ample  experiment  be  made  by  light- 
ing with  it  during  the  winter  mouths  one  or 
more  of  the  public  thoroughfares  within  its 
jurisdiction.  Queen  Victoria-street  and  the 
Holborn  Viaduct  are  both  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose,  each  having  subways.  Queen  Victoria- 
street  is  the  longer  of  the  two  ; but  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  retains  the  subways 
under  its  control.  The  Commission  would  have 
to  obtain  permission  to  enter  them,  and  incon- 
venience might  arise  owing  to  a divided  juris- 
diction. The  Holborn  Viaduct  subways  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Commission,  and  I 
therefore  recommend  the  Viaduct  as  a suitable 
place  for  making  a trial  of  the  electric  light. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  18th  inst.,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  submitted  the  following 
report : — 

“ Your  committee  have  proceeded  upon  the  resolution 
of  the  Board  of  the  38th  June  last,  referring  it  to  them  to 
consider  and  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  making  an  ex- 
periment with  the  electric  light  oii  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment. In  connexion  with  this  reference,  yodr  committee 
have  considered  the  letter  referred  by  the  Board  on  the 
5th  July  last  from  .Tules  Gaudet,  intimating  his  willingness 
to  place  before  the  Board  all  the  information  aud  details 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  lighting  the  streets  of  London 
by  electricity,  as  adopted  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris. 
Your  committee  have  also  bad  before  them  communica- 
tions  from  Mr.  A,  Apps,  Mr.  R.  Applegarth,  manager  of 
the  Electric  Lighting  Works,  and  Dr.  B.  Vassard,  ofl’ering 
to  supply  information  on  the  subject  of  the  electric  light. 
Your  committee  have  conferred  with  vour  engineer  and 
consulting  chemist,  and  lhave  received  from  thoso  officers 
a report,  in  which  they  state  that,  having  regard  to  the 
conflicting  opinions  which  exist  amongst  those  qualilied  to 
judge  as  to  tlie  present  and  future  value  and  significance 
of  tne  electric  light,  they  consider  it  impossible  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  as  to  its  application,  eflects,  and  cost, 
without  some  considerable  practical  eiperienco  of  its  work- 
ing. They,  therefore,  suggest  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  make  a large  and  continued  experiment,  aud  they  pro- 
pose that  aimiigements  should  be  made  to  test  the  nature 
of  the  electric  light  alongthe  whole  length  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  a distance  of  about  a mile  and  a quarter. 
They  further  suggest  that  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  the 
experiment  might  be  extended  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  aud 
they  submit  with  their  report  a letter  received  from  M. 
Jules  Gaudet,  the  agent  in  London  of  the  Soci^te  GiJndrale 
d'filectricitd,  oflering  to  contribute  to  the  eiperimeut  in 
the  following  manner 

1,  That  a 20-light  electric  batterv  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  loan  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  to  date  from  day  of  lighting  up. 

3.  That  twenty  Jablochkoff  lamps,  commutators,  globes, 
Sc.,  be  supplied  in  like  mannerfor  like  period. 

3.  That  an  engineer  aud  foreman  of  the  Socidtd  Gdnd- 
role  he  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  and  general 
organisation  of  the  lighting  apparatus. 

4.  That  the  Socidtd  Gdnerale  supply  the  necessary 
number  of  ‘ candles.' 

6.  That  the  Board  of  Works  supply  the  motive  power 


equal  to  25-h,p.,  with  driving-wheel,  necessary  bands,  &c., 
all  in  first -rate  working  order. 

6.  That  the  Board  of  Works  pay  for  all  conductors 
(wires)  and  all  _ standards  for  tho  lamps,  materials,  and 
labour  for  erection  of  same ; also  the  travelling  expenses, 
fees,  and  wages  of  the  French  engineer  and  foreman  re- 
ferred to  for  a period  of  fifteen  days,  a competent  engineer 
aud  foreman  ol  their  own  beiug  engaged  on  the  job  from 
the  first." 

Tbe  report  wa8  adopted,  two  amendments  in 
favour  of  postponement  being  negatived.  It 
was  incidentally  stated  by  Mr.  Richardson,  who 
brought  up  the  report,  that  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  experiments  will  be  6001. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  CITY  IMPROVEMENTS, 
OXFORD. 

The  Oxford  Journal  devotes  considerable 
space  to  details  of  various  new  buildings  and 
improvements  which  have  been  in  progress 
during  the  past  twelvemonths. 

The  University. — At  Christ  Church  the  walls 
of  the  new  bell-tower  have  been  completed.  In 
Tom  Quad  tbe  whole  of  the  granite  paving  has 
been  removed,  the  north-west  comer,  which  was 
the  last,  having  been  lately  finished,  while  the 
restoration  of  the  stonework  of  the  buildings  is 
now  completed,  and  gives  tbe  quadrangle  quite 
a new  appearance.  The  stone  buttresses  have 
all  been  erected  around  the  quadrangle,  the 
whole  of  the  above  work  having  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Symm  & Co.  Mr.  G.  Hill  has 
executed  the  plumbing.  Messrs.  Wyatt  have 
made  considerable  internal  improvements  in  the 
residence  of  Archdeacon  Palmer.  New  stone 
slating  has  been  placed  on  the  outbuildings  of 
All  Souls’  College,  and  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  butler’s  bouse  and  porter’s  lodge. 
Messrs.  Wyatt  have  also  erected  a new  wainscot 
oak  screen,  with  ornamental  lead  and  glass 
panels,  carved  work,  &c.,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Tollitt,  architect.  At  Balliol  College 
Messrs.  Wyatt  have  placed  new  lead  windows 
in  the  undergraduates’  library.  Tho  uew  dining- 
hall  and  library  at  Keble  College  have  been 
finished  and  opened.  The  hall  is  127  ft.  long 
by  35  ft.  wide,  and  the  library  is  86  ft.  long  by 
35  ft.  wide ; descriptions  of  both  buildings 
were  given  at  the  time  of  opening.  Messrs. 
Parnell,  of  Rugby,  were  the  builders,  and  the 
architect  was  Mr.  W.  Butterfield.  At  Universify 
College,  Messrs.  Symm  & Co.  have  inserted  new 
stone  in  several  of  the  windows  in  the  large 
quadrangle,  and  similar  work  has  been  executed 
on  the  south  side  of  tbe  small  quadrangle.  The 
new  house  for  the  master  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  Logic-lane,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  being  the 
clerk  of  the  works  here  and  at  Christ  Church. 
At  Wadham  College,  Messrs.  \Yyatt  have  com- 
pleted the  alterations  necessary  for  forming  a 
new  lecture-room,  and  have  carried  out  new 
sanitary  arrangements  at  the  house  of  the 
Provost  of  Worcester  College.  At  Oriel  College, 
Westmoreland  slates  have  replaced  the  Stones- 
field,  and  the  front  of  the  college  is  being  re- 
stored by  Mr.  Hobdell.  At  Merton  College, 
Messrs.  Fisher  & Hobdell  have  carried  out 
several  works  of  restoration.  At  tho  University 
Museum,  in  the  Parks,  Messrs.  Symm  & Co. 
have  erected  a two-story  building,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  tbe  chemical  department.  The  style  of 
the  building,  which  is  about  13-1  ft.  in  length  by 
21  ft.  in  depth,  is  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
Museum,  and  it  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Dean,  of  Dublin.  The  addition  is 
in  a lino  with  the  front  of  the  Museum,  and  is 
on  the  south  side,  aud  it  is  so  near  completion 
that  it  will  be  handed  over  to  the  curators  in 
the  course  of  a ,few  weeks.  A new  lecture- 
room  and  library  of  Bath  stone  and  Suffolk 
brick  have  been  added  to  the  Observatory  in  the 
Parke,  erected  in  a style  corresponding  with  the 
rest  of  the  building.  Tbe  astrouomical  depart- 
ment has  also  been  extended.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  Symm  & Co.  Extensive  restorations 
are  taking  place  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  the 
bnilding  being  refaced  and  pinnacles  reinstated. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Symm 
& Co.  At  the  Radcliffe  Library  the  same  firm 
have  made  considerable  improvements  in  tho 
reading-room,  in  the  shape  of  ventilation. 

The  Examination  Schools  for  the  University, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Augel  Hotel,  in  the  High- 
street,  have  made  considerable  progress  during 
the  past  twelve  mouths.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Convocation  twice  rejected  the  plans  sub- 
mitted to  them,  but  on  the  appointment  of  tbe 
third  Delegacy  a number  of  architects  were 
invited  to  prepare  designs,  and  that  of  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson  having  been  chosen,  the  consent 
of  Convocation  was  obtained,  and  about  a year 
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has  been  spent  in  putting  in  the  foandations. 
The  plan  consists  of  a quadrangle  standing  back 
from  the  High-street,  surrounded  by  the  exami- 
nation buildings  or  “schools”  on  three  sides, 
and  open  on  the  fourth  side  towards  the  east. 
Between  the  quadrangle  and  the  High-street  a 
block  of  buildings  will  be  placed,  containing  a 
large  hall,  the  offices  for  the  clerk  of  the  schools, 
rooms  for  examiners,  and  residence  for  a porter. 
By  this  arrangement  the  schools  are  completely 
shut  out  from  the  noise  of  the  High-street.  Nine 
rivti  voce  schools,  with  some  retiring-rooms  for 
examiners,  occupy  the  whole  gronnd-floor  round 
the  quadrangle,  from  which  all  but  one  are 
lighted.  Three  large  writing-schools  and  two 
viva  voce  schools  occupy  the  first-floor,  and  are 
lighted  from  both  sides.  The  writing-schools 
accommodate  200,  200,  and  120  candidates  re- 
spectively, seated  at  separate  tables,  and  their 
area  is  so  great  as  to  make  supervision  by  the 
examiner  difficult,  but  this  is  met  in  some  degree 
by  the  form  of  their  construction.  The  great 
hall,  towards  High-street,  will  form  a general 
vestibule,  and,  with  two  subsidiary  halls,  will 
form  covered  waiting-spaces  for  candidates,  for 
which  purpose  also  the  quadrangle  in  fine 
weather  will  be  available.  There  will  also  be 
entrances  in  Merton-street  and  King-street. 
The  whole  building  will  be  artificially  warmed 
and  ventilated  on  Messrs.  Haden's  principle. 
The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Estcourt,  of  Glou- 
cester. 

An  important  addition  is  now  being  made  to 
the  bnildings  of  tho  Union  Society.  Owing  to 
the  present  accommodation  for  the  purposes  of 
discussions  being  insufficient  for  the  increasing 
numbers  of  the  society,  a new  debating-hall  was 
found  necessary,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
building  was  laid  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on 
the  8th  of  May  last.  The  dimensiens  of  the 
hall  are  70  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  a height  of  22  ft., 
and  a gallery  will  be  placed  on  all  the  four 
sides.  The  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  longest  sides,  and  immediately  facing  the 
president’s  chair,  the  members’  seats  being 
placed  in  parallel  rows  facing  the  central  gang- 
way, and  rising  gradually  towards  each  end  of 
the  room.  The  main  entrance  is  approached  b; 
a vestibule  20  ft.  in  length  by  9 ft.  in  width, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  vestibule  is  a projection 
on  which  rests  the  stone  staircase  leading  to 
the  galleiy,  and  an  arched  recess  over  the  vesti- 
bule will  be  filled  with  seats  rising  one  above 
another,  and  facing’  the  president’s  chair.  The 
style  of  the  building  corresponds  somewhat 
with  the  remainder  of  the  premises,  the  material 
being  red  brick  with  terra-cotta  dressings  in 
the  gallery.  The  ceiling  will  be  “ coved,”  with 
pitch-pine  beams  and  mouldings,  and  the  roof 
will  be  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Parnell,  of  Rugby,  the  builders. 

Among  the  City  improvements  we  note  that 
a range  of  bnildings  has  been  erected  in  Queen- 
street  for  Messrs.  Hyde  & Co.,  outfitters.  The 
height  from  the  foundation  is  85  ft.,  divided  into 
four  stories,  length  90  ft.,  and  width  36  ft.  The 
cost  is  between  8,000Z.  and  9,000i.  The  front 
throughout  is  formed  of  red  Mansfield  and  Bath 
stone,  the  rear  brick  supplied  by  Oxford  yards. 
Beneath  is  an  extensive  basement,  and  on  the 
east  side  a spacious  cart  and  wagon  entrance  for 
the  wholesale  department.  Mr.  F.  Codd  was 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Symm  & Co.  the 

builders. Commodious  warehouses  of  brick 

and  Bath  stone  have  been  added  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Grimbly,  Hughes,  & Dewe, 
Com  Market-street.  They  include  a cellar, 
basement,  warehouse,  bacon-store,  and  smoke- 
room.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  the  architect,  and 

Messrs.  Symm  & Co.  the  builders. The  new 

residence  for  Mr.  A.  G.  V.  Harcourt,  Christ 
Church,  at  the  bottom  of  Rose-place,  Ifiiey-road, 
which  is  built  in  the  Queen  Anne  style  of  archi- 
tecture, is  nearly  completed.  Mr.  G.  Castle  is 
the  builder. 


The  Liverpool  Disaster. — Evidence  as  to 
the  means  of  exit  from  the  Colosseum  Music- 
hall,  Liverpool,  the  scene  of  the  recent  disaster, 
was  given  at  the  adjourned  inquest  on  Wed- 
nesday. It  was  admitted  that  the  broad  stair- 
case had  been  closed  owing  to  differences  between 
the  lessee  and  the  owners  of  the  building,  and 
that  this  was  the  best  means  of  exit,  and  with- 
out it,  according  to  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
surveyor,  it  would  be  the  worst  building  to 
escape  from  he  had  ever  seen.  The  inquiry  was 
again  adjourned. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Britton  died  suddenly  on  the 
16th  instant,  after  a protracted  illness,  at 
his  residence,  Lewisham.  The  deceased 
gentleman  for  many  years  filled  the  office  of 
Surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
having  been  appointed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Board’s  existence,  bat  having  become  incapa- 
citated by  severe  attacks  of  rheumatic  gout, 
he  retired  a few  years  back  on  a pension.  Mr. 
Britton  was  an  Associate  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  obtained  the  Institute  silver 
medal  for  an  essay  on  “ Timber  Trees.”  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a “Treatise  on  Dry  Rot  in 
Timber,”  published  by  Messrs.  Spon  in  1875,  and 
reviewed  in  these  pages  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance. 

Rev.  Canon  Raines,  F.S.A.,  died  on  the  17th 
inst.,  at  Scarborough,  iu  his  seventy-fourth  year. 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  1813,  and  edited  “Bishop  Gastrell’s 
Notitia  Cestriensis,”  1845  to  1850  ; “ The  Stanley 
Papers”;  “Nicholas  Apheton’s  Journal”; 
“Memoirs  of  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby”; 
“ History  of  the  Lancashire  Chantries,”  &c. 

Dr.  David  Lnivg,  F.S.A.  Scot,  died  at  Edin- 
burgh  on  the  19th  inst.,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago  (in  1826)  he  was  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  William  and  David  Laing, 
booksellers,  South  Bridge,  having  been  elected 
two  years  previously  fellow  of  the  Scottish 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  served  the  Society 
in  several  important  offices,  acting  for  fifteen 
years  as  treasurer,  and  for  two  years  as  secre- 
tary ; besides  filling  for  more  than  one  term  the 
position  of  vice-president,  and  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  in  the  capacity  of  foreign  secre- 
tary, keeping  Scottish  archaeology  en  rapport 
with  the  labours  of  Continental  antiquaries. 

. His  papers  are  to  be  found  in  every  volume  of 
the  Society’s  Transactions.  During  a great  part 
of  his  connexion  with  the  Society,  Mr.  Laing 
served  as  one  of  tho  permanent  working  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  editing  the  Trans- 
actions ; and  to  him  fell  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
labour  of  redacting  the  four  volumes  of  tho 
“ Archacologia  Scotica,”  containing  the  Society’s 
proceedings  from  1780  to  1852,  when  tho  present 
series  of  Transactions  was  commenced. 

Mr.  T.  iV.  Wonfor,  the  curator  of  the  Brighton 
Free  Library  and  Museum,  died  on  the  20tb 
inst.,  after  an  illness  of  about  a month. 


ARCHiEOLOGICAL  NEWS  FROM  GPvEECE. 

The  collection  of  Mycene  antiquities  at 
Athens,  to  which  similar  objects  found  in  the 
sepulchre  of  Spata,  near  Athens,  have  been 
added,  has  received  again  an  interesting  addi- 
tion in  the  ornaments  of  the  jeweller's  art  and 
the  pottery  of  the  jnost  ancient  Greek  style 
which  have  been  discovered  during  the  summer 
just  passed,  through  the  exertions  of  tho  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  iu  the  grottos  near  Nauplia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palamidi.  Those  caverns,  men- 
tioned already  by  Strabo,  the  arrangement  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  time  of  tho  Cyclops, 
have  now  been  recognised  as  rock  burial-places, 
similar  to  those  found  at  Spata.  Thus  the 
monuments  giving  us  an  illustration  of  the 
most  ancient  period  of  Greek  culture,  when  it 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  Asia,  have  been 
fortunately  increased. 

A very  carious  discovery  has  just  been  made 
at  Marathon  also,  as  we  learn  from  the  Kolni- 
sche  Zeitung.  Marathon  belonged  to  a union  of 
four  towns,  the  so-called  Tetiapolis,  of  which 
we  knew  that  it  had  preserved  institutions 
singular  in  many  respects.  Now  an  inscription 
has  been  found  (on  which  Dr.  Lampros  reports 
in  the  Ephemeris  of  September  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Tetrapolis  dedicate  an  object 
to  Dionysos  as  a distinct  confederation  with  its 
own  archon.  We  find  the  four  towns  of  the 
Tetrapolis  represented  iu  the  College  of  Four 
Providers  of  Victims.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
further  discoveries  will  follow  this  find. 

The  topographical  survey  of  Attica  which  the 
German  Archasolugical  Institute  has  under- 
taken, with  the  assistance  of  the  German  great 
general  staff,  will  be  resumed  again  with  full 
energy  this  autumn.  The  first-fruit  of  this 
labour  (an  Atlas  of  Athena,  in  twelve  sheets) 
is  now  completed ; the  second  section  (the 
harbours  of  Athens)  is  preparing. 

The  excavations  at  Olympia  were  commenced 
again  on  Oct.  14.  Tho  south  front  of  the  temple 
of  Zens  will  be  taken  in  band  first,  as  there  seems 
to  be  most  prospect  for  the  completion  of  the 
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sculptures  of  the  entablatures.  The  exhibi- 
tion  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Berlin  of  what  has 
already  been  found  at  Olympia  has  been  un- 
avoidably delayed  by  the  great  difficulties 
attending  the  joining  of  the  plaster  casts.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  the  work  will  be 
completed  in  a few  weeks. 


THE  PARTS  EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 

Although  no  official  list  of  prize-gainers  had 
been  published,  Mr.  Cnnliffe  Owen  bad  privately 
informed  all  who  were  in  that  position,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  industrial  sections.  By  some  acci- 
dent, however,  up  to  Friday  in  last  week,  the 
architects  to  whom  distinctions  had  been 
awarded  were  without  any  intimation  of  it 
beyond  what  we  bad  been  able,  exclusively,  to 
give  them  in  our  number  for  August  3 ; and  we 
had  more  than  one  inquiry  as  the  time  drew 
close  touching  the  correctness  of  our  statement. 
We  give  the  official  list,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  agrees  precisely  with  that  wo  have  already 
published : — 

Third  Section,  Class  4. — Drawing  and  Archi- 
tectural Models. — E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  medal  of 
honour;  T.  G.  Jackson,  honourable  mention; 
Horace  Jones,  bronze  medal ; J.  L.  Pearson, 
A.R.A.,  gold  medal ; J.  P.  Seddon,  bronze  medal ; 
Norman  Shaw,  A.ll.A.,  silver  medal ; G.  E. 
Street,  R.A.,  gold  medal ; A.  Waterhouse, 
Rappel  of  medal  of  honour  ; T.  H.  Wyatt,  silver 
medal. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  tlie  Works  and  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  reported  the  proceedings  of 
tho  Committee  upon  the  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  the  4th  inst.,  referring  it  to  the  committee 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  advisability 
of  preparing  a Bill  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment providing  for  the  acquisition  by  the 
Board  of  the  interests  of  the  several  com- 
panics  now  supplying  the  metropolis  with, 
water.  Tlie  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion. 

In  relation  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Richardson 
(acting  for  Mr.  Selway)  moved, — 

“ That  it  be  referred  to  a Parliamentary  Committee  to 
prepare  and  lay  before  the  Board  a Bill  for  the  uotnpuisory 
purchase  of  the  interests  of  the  metropolitan  water  com- 
panies, with  power  to  issue  the  necessary  Parliamentary 
notices,  and  that  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  the 
Works  and  (General  Purposes  Committee,  with  power  to 
confer  with  her  Majesty's  Government,  with  a view  to 
obtain  their  approval  of  the  same." 

Mr.  Fell  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Runtz  moved  the  following  amendment, — 

"That  no  action  be  taken  by  the  Board  towards  ol> 
tainiiig  power  to  acquire  the  undertakin{;s  of  the  metro- 
politan water  coinpaiues  until  the  views  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  ou  the  subject  have  been  ascertained  ; and 
that  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  be 
authorised  to  coiuinunic.Hte  with  the  Government  for  tho 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  views  accordingly.” 

After  a long  and  exceedingly  acrimonious 
discussion,  in  no  way  adding  to  the  dignity  of 
tho  Board,  a division  was  taken,  when  9 voted 
for  the  amendment  and  14  against  it. 

Mr.  Mauro  then  moved  as  an  amendment  to 
Mr.  Richardson’s  motion  to  insert  the  word 
“ onlj  ” after  the  word  “ power,”  and  to  add  to 
the  motion  the  words  “ previously  to  any  further 
expenditure  being  incurred,”  so  that  the  motion 
might  read  as  follows  : — 

" That  it  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
prepare  aud  lay  before  the  Bourda  Bill  for  tho  compulsory 
purchase  of  tlie  interests  of  the  metropolitan  water  com- 
pauies,  with  power  only  to  issue  the  necessary  Parliamen- 
tary notices,  and  that  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee,  with  power  to 
confer  with  her  Majesty  s Government,  with  ti  view  to 
obtain  their  approval  of  the  same,  previously  to  any  further 
expenditure  being  incurred. " 

This  amendment,  having  been  seconded  by 
Ml*.  Roche,  was  accepted  by  Mi*.  Richardson, 
and  carried  by  IG  to  6. 


CONDITION  OF  TENBY. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  W.  Burns 
commenting  ou  Mr.  Morley’s  communication 
(p.  1023),  but  we  decline  to  carry  on  the  dis- 
cussion. We  cannot  say  that  the  borough  sur- 
veyor’s letter  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  we 
advise  that  gentleman  ami  the  other  authorities 
to  set  themselves  vigorously  to  work  to  bring 
about  a better  state  of  things  than  at  present 
exists  in  beautiful  Tenby. 
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BOMAN  REMAINS  AT  IKOHESTBE. 

As  briefly  mentioned  by  ns  last  week,  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Baker  read  a paper  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  for  the 
Archdeaconries  of  Northampton  and  Oakham, 
on  “ E.vcavations  at  Irchester  Camp.”  The 
paper  took  the  form  of  a report  of  a committee 
appointed  by  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  excavations,  and  of  which  com- 
mittee Mr.  Baker  has  acted  as  hon.  sec.  and 
treasurer.  The  report  says: — The  primary 
motive  for  this  exploration  was  the  anticipated 
visit  of  the  Royal  Archmological  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  answer  to  an 
appeal  made  within  the  county  for  funds  for 
this  purpose,  a sum  of  nearly  1001.  was  readily 
subscribed.  Digging  was  commenced  at  Ir- 
ohester  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  continued  for 
seven  weeks,  by  three  navvies,  under  a respon- 
sible  foreman,  Mr.  John  Eldred,  of  Welling, 
borough,  the  secretary  giving  the  work  his  daily 
supervision.  The  work  of  the  first  seven  weeks 
was  necessarily  restricted  to  the  exterior,  as  the 
area  of  the  camp  was  under  wheat.  The  sites 
of  some  extramural  Roman  buildings,  300  yards 
east  of  the  camp,  were,  however,  explored,  and 
some  trenches  cut  through  a portion  of  the 
Roman  cemetery  on  Mr.  Arkwright’s  property, 
some  500  yards  east  of  the  camp.  Hero  also 
was  emptied  a Roman  well,  found  by  the  iron- 
stone diggers.  The  Royal  Axchmological  Insti- 
tute paid  their  long-looked-for  visit  to  the  camp 
on  the  1st  of  August,  when  about  seven  minutes 
was  allowed  to  see  and  hear  the  result  of  seven 
weeks’  hard  work ! So  much  for  archceology 
at  a gallop.  Of  course,  much  was  left  unseen 
by  these  pleasant  but  fugitive  antiquaries.  The 
second  series  of  explorations  was  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  wheat  was  cut,  and  while  the  shocks 
were  still  standing,  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  Blott,  the  lessee  of  the  farm.  A staff  of  from 
six  to  eight  men  has  been  working  six  weeks  up 
to  last  Saturday,  within  the  camp.  Wo  began 
by  prospecting  about  the  field  (fishing,  as  wo  call 
it)  with  iron  bars,  and  wherever  we  found  solid 
foundations,  there  we  dug;  and  having  found  a 
wall,  traced  it  out  to  its  ramifications  till  it  came 
to  an  end.  We  were  surprised  to  find  solid  founda- 
tions within  (in  some  places)  6 in.  of  the  surface. 
In  this  way  we  have  laid  bare  a network  of 
buildings,  roads,  and  causeways  in  the  limited 
portion  of  the  20  acres  we  have  been  able  to 
explore.  Among  these  buildings  wero  two  circu- 
lar ones, — one  near  the  middle  of  the  camp, 
60  ft.  in  diameter ; the  other,  close  to  the  south- 
west corner,  is  30  ft.  in  diameter,  the  latter  with 
walls  very  much  on  the  batter.  We  have  bared 
these  intramural  walls  to  their  lowest  courses  ; 
they  are  geuerally  well  and  squarely  built,  and 
often  witli  a footing  (sometimes  more  than  one) 
at  the  bottom,  generally  with  an  intermixture 
of  "herring  bone”  with  horizofatal  courses;  a 
few  have  as  many  as  eight  courses  in  depth,  the 
generality  not  more  than  two  or  three.  As  a 
rule,  they  are  built  of  the  limestone  of  the  near 
neighbourhood  (the  camp  itself  stands  upon 
ironstone).  In  a few  cases  limestone  and  red- 
stone  are  intermixed.  We  have  had,  within  the 
last  few  days,  the  camp  surveyed,  with  a view 
to  map  out  all  those  intricate  foundations  and 
the  exterior  walls.  Among  this  labyrinth  of 
houses  we  found  roads  (of  Macadamised  gravel 
and  pebbles)  and  causeways  of  limestone,  either 
laid  down  roughly  or  pitched  on  edge,  in  both 
cases  much  worn  by  feet.  Often  wo  have  found 
causeway  over  causeway,  sometimes  three  deep, 
and  foundations  over  foundations,  all  tending  to 
the  demonstration  of  its  having  been  built  and 
re-built  upon  age  after  age  during  Roman  times. 
The  coins  found  also  prove  its  being  inhabited 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
We  have  dug  pits  on  all  the  four  boundaries  in 
order  to  verify  the  lino  of  the  walls  of  the  camp, 
and  in  most  cases  we  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. But,  as  a rule,  we  have  to  go  very 
deep,  as  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  destroyer 
has  taken  out  all  but  the  three  or  four 
lower  courses  of  the  foundations,  which 
are  of  limestone  laid  herring-bone  wise,  as 
a rule,  and  9 ft.  to  10  ft.  wide.  We  have  found 
enough  of  these  foundations  to  map  the  line  of 
the  wall  correctly  almost  of  the  entire  camp. 
We  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the 
fragmentary  remains  of  two  of  the  gateways — 
the  west  and  the  south.  The  foundations  of 
the  west  gateway  have  been  photographed, 
and  they  are  in  course  of  being  accurately 
planned.  They  are  extremely  puzzling,  and 
seem  to  indicate  the  ruins  of  the  gate  at  some 
early  period,  and  its  hurried  repair  on  different 


lines.  The  north  gate  we  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered;  and  the  east  we  cannot  explore  owing 
to  the  present  entrance  of  the  field  being  at 
that  very  spot.  We  found  a statue  in  stone 
about  two-thirds  full  size  of  a male  deity 
possibly — perhaps  Apollo — minus  head,  arms, 
and  legs  ; it  had  been  degraded  to  the  use  of 
a building  stone  in  a later  Roman  wall,  re- 
minding one  of  Horace’s  fig-tree  deity.  In 
close  proximity  to  the  statue  we  found  (in  the 
earth  near  the  surface)  a large  heavy  half- 
capital of  rather  good  design  and  execution,  but 
broken  in  its  volutes.  The  diameter  of  its  base 
is  2 ft.  6 in.  This  block  of  stone  unfortunately 
had  a shako,  and  it  came  in  halves  across  the 
middle.  A large  circular  stone,  something  of 
the  form  of  a grindstone,  2 ft.  10  in.  in  diameter, 
was  also  turned  up  in  another  part.  We  thought 
it  first  a segment  of  a shaft  of  a column ; but 
one  side  has  been  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a fragment  of  a rude  font. 
Not  far  from  this  was  found  the  apparent  founda- 
tion of  the  base  of  a column,  3 ft.  8 in.  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  a much-worn  pitched 
pavement;  but  although  we  have  fished  we 
have  not  found  any  more  corresponding 
bases  in  its  neighbourhood.  We  have  found 
numbers  of  Collyweston  slates  cut  of  a 
diamond  form,  heavy  and  large  as  a rule, 
pierced  with  holes  for  hanging  them,  aud  with 
the  iron  nails  often  still  in  situ;  also  a few 
pieces  of  blue  Welsh  slate,  the  proper  cleavage 
of  which  did  not  seem  understood ; also  red 
roofing  tiles,  with  flanges  very  heavy,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  were  not  flue-tiles.  In 
proximity  to  some  of  the  house-walls  the  earth 
is  full  of  fragments  of  plaster  with  fresco  paint- 
ing upon  it,  but  not  sufficiently  large  to  make 
out  the  design.  The  colours  when  washed  came 
out  brightly ; the  colours  used  are  much  like 
those  of  the  Medimval  church  artist.  On  one 
small  piece  of  plain  plaster  are  a few  words  in 
Greek  characters,  and  a running  hand  scratched 
with  a fine  sharp  point. 


ART  AND  RELIGION. 

The  Bishop-Suffragan  of  Nottingham  (Dr. 
Trollope),  speaking  at  the  Lincoln  Diocesan 
Conference,  held  in  Nottingham  on  the  10th 
inst.,  said  : — Several  reasons  have  led  to  the 
assemblage  of  our  Diocesan  Conference  in  this 
great  town  at  the  present  time,  instead  of  at 
Lincoln ; hut  had  there  been  no  other  reason, 
such  an  important  event  as  the  recent  opening 
of  the  Castle  Museum  here  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  would  have  served  to  attract 
the  members  of  the  Conference  to  Nottingham. 
This  event  is  a ti-iumph  of  art,  so  that  it  may  be 
' asked,  What  has  a religions  body,  sucli  as  our 
Conference  is,  or  the  Church  of  this  diocoso  by 
representation,  to  do  with  it  ? The  reply  to 
which  is,  that  art  is  one  of  the  honoured  hand- 
maids of  our  Church  at  large,  who  has  ever 
served  her  will,  and  is  still  doing  so,  whence  we 
gladly  hail  her  enthronement  on  the  Castle  Hill 
of  Nottingham,  and  look  forward  with  hopeful- 
ness to  the  great  benefits  she  is  likely  to  confer 
upon  the  multitudes  around  and  beneath  her 
through  her  inauguration  there.  It  has  been 
truly  said  that  the  growth  of  the  civilisation  of 
nations  may  be  gauged  by  the  corresponding 
character  of  their  acts ; but  so  also  may  the 
religious  devotion  of  nations  be,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  tested  by  the  use  of  their  art- 
power,  as  well  as  fostered  by  its  thoughtful  and 
legitimate  application.  As  art  was  employed 
by  the  divinely-instructed  Moses  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle,  and  ns 
this  was  extensively  used  by  the  wise  Solomon 
in  the  erection  of  the  temple,  and  the  provision 
of  its  numerous  gold  and  silver  vessels,  as  an  aid 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  old  law,  so  also  was  it  used 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  as  soon 
as  they  had  risen  from  their  first  feebleness, 
and  had  acquired  art-power,  as  is  still  touch- 
ingly exhibited  by  those  symbols  of  their  faith 
and  hope  carved  or  painted  upon  their  sepul- 
chral memorials,  serving  to  confirm  also  the 
faith  and  hope  of  their  children,  aud  their 
children’s  children,  as  records  in  many  cases 
of  the  blood  shed  by  them  and  their  fore- 
fathers as  Christian  martyrs,  as  well  as  the 
most  precious  blood  of  Christ  lovingly  offered 
for  their  salvation.  These  arts,  thus  early  used, 
wero  ever  after  fostered  by  the  Church  as  sub- 
ordinate  aids  to  devotion,  as  with  skill  in  the 
application  of  metals  and  precious  stones  for 
the  use  and  adornment  of  houses  of  God  ; and, 
no  doubt,  such  arts  have  had  a good  influence, 
tending  to  promote  devotional  feelings  in  many 


hearts,  although  others  are  utterly  insensible 
with  respect  to  art ; and  the  use  of  it  even  in 
the  service  of  God  and  his  Church  on  earth, 
has  been  abused,  and  is  still  liable  to  abuse. 
Time  will  not  allow  me  to  advert  even  shortly 
to  examples  of  ancient  art  of  a devotional 
character,  and  to  its  enduring  influence  for 
good ; but  unless  nnendued  with  any  art  ap- 
preciation, it  would,  I think,  be  difficult  for 
most  to  look  upon  the  paintings  of  the  devout 
Fra  Angelica,  of  Fiesole,  without  emotion,  and 
especially  as  the  holiness  of  their  character  may 
bo  attributed  to  the  earnest  prayer  for  a blessing 
upon  his  art,  whenever  he  was  about  to  practise 
it ; such,  for  instance,  as  in  hia  well-known 
painting  of  the  Great  Judgment  Day,  through 
the  heavenly  purity  impressed  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  elect,  or  upon  angels,  which 
it  was  his  delight  to  depict,  as  far  as  man  can 
do  so,  through  the  Divine  aid.  So  also,  who 
that  is  thoughtful  does  not  recognise  the 
wisdom  of  using  sculpture  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  through  the  ancient  example  of  that  art 
extending  along  the  west  front  of  our  great 
cathedral  of  Lincoln,  although  rudely  executed, 
and  now  dislocated  and  mutilated  by  the  hand 
of  man,  and  scored  and  worn  by  the  corroding 
work  of  six  centuries  of  time  ; who  does  not 
ai)preciato  the  beauty  of  the  later  vigorous 
sculptures  of  its  angel  choir,  and,  after  due 
study,  is  not  also  hence  reminded  of  the  blessed 
Bchomo  of  man’s  redemption;  and  who  may 
not  still  gather  up  the  value  of  the  skilled  use 
of  metals,  when,  in  the  same  almost  matchless 
house  he  examines  its  ancient  iron  choir-gates, 
in  common  with  coeval  work  still  also  remaining 
in  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  although,  un- 
happily, our  cathedral  treasury  has  long  ago 
been  robbed  of  its  gold  and  silver  work,  en- 
riohed  with  pearls  of  great  price  and  iuterest? 
Gladly,  then,  do  we  welcome  a grand  and  new 
school  of  art  that  has  now  been  founded  under 
royal  auspices  at  Nottingham,  and  has  sprung  up 
with  strong  fresh  life  on  the  very  spot  where  a fear- 
ful fire  once  raged,  and  wilful  destruction  ensued 
through  the  temporary  madness  of  the  people. 
May  this  act  of  creation,  indicative  of  a sense 
of  peaceful  security,  and  wrought  for  the  benefit 
of  all  classes  of  this  great  populous  town  in 
which  we  are  now  assembled,  and  far  beyond  it, 
in  some  measure  serve  to  expiate  the  evil  of  the 
past,  and  may  Nottingham  Castle  henceforth  be 
ever  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  fine  arts, 
instead  of  an  ancient  stronghold  of  war  or  strife. 
In  conclusion,  I beg  to  move  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

" That  this  Conference  offers  its  cordial  congratulations 
to  the  municipality  and  borough  of  Nottinguara  on  the 
completion  of  their  magnificent  Museum  of  Art  so  auspi- 
ciously opened  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  on  July  3rd  last,  and  begs  leave  to 
express  its  earnest  hope  that  this  noble  institution  may 
tend  to  promote  the  moral,  iutellectual,  and  spiritual 
welfare  and  happiness  of  all  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
designed.” 

Canon  Morse  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  also  supported  by  tho  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  carried  unanimously. 


THE  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  MUSEUM, 
BERLIN. 

The  new  Agricultural  Museum  building,  which 
is  DOW  in  course  of  erection  in  Berlin,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  the  spriog  of  the 
year  1880.  The  inaugnral  ceremony  will  take 
place  at  the  same  time  as  the  opening  of  an 
infcomabional  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  articles, 
apparatus,  &c.,  having  to  do  with  fishing,  fisheries, 
aud  pisciculture  generally.  The  exhibition  in 
question  has  been  started  under  the  auspices  of 
the  German  Piscatorial  Society,  the  patron  of 
which,  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince  of  Germany, 
is  warmly  entering  into  the  project. 


Building  Bye-laws  for  the  Metropolis. — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  ISth  inst.,  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee was  authorised  to  send  the  bye-laws, 
made  under  the  16th  section  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act, 
1S78,  with  respect  to  tho  foundations  and  sites 
of  buildings  and  other  matters,  to  the  District 
Surveyors’  Associationiu  orderto  ascertain  their 
views  with  respect  to  such  by-laws,  before  they 
are  advertised  and  sent  for  conflrmation  to  one 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
as  required  by  the  Act.  As  we  reported  last 
week  (p.  1,099)  tho  bye-laws  are  also  to  be  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects and  the  Institution  of  Surveyors. 
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PllEaSURE  OP  THE  WIND  ON 
STEEOTUEBS. 

Mr.  John  Holden,  architect,  of  Manchester, 
writes,  with  reference  to  the  statement,  " that 
the  obelisk  as  it  stands  is  already  calculated  to 
bear  a pressure  of  90  lb.  to  the  square  foot, 
whereas  the  force  of  no  hurricane  is  believed  to 
exceed  25  lb.  to  the  foot,” — on  the  7th  day  of 
Pobrnary,  1868,  the  pressure  registered  at  the 
Liverpool  Observatory  was  over  60  lb.  to  the 
square  foot.  The  instrument,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Hartnup,  only  registered  up  to  60  lb.,  but  his 
opinion  (stated  at  the  time  in  the  papers)  was 
that  the  pressure  reached  somewhere  between 
70  lb.  and  80  lb.  to  the  squai’e  foot. 

At  Liverpool,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1875, 
the  pressure  registered  was  70  lb.  to  the  square 
foot ; and  at  the  same  place  some  time  in  April, 
1867,  the  pressure  was  45  lb. 

At  Sydney,  Australia,  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1876,  the  Hoverumout  Asti’onomer  reports 
“ that  the  wind  in  some  of  the  gusts  lasting 
several  minutes  attained  the  extraordinary 
velocity  of  153  miles  an  hour,  equal  to  a pressure 
of  117  lb.  to  the  square  foot ; and  during  twelve 
minutes  between  twelve  and  half-past  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  was  112  miles  per  hour.” — (See  the 
Axistrali'in  Sketcher,  Melbourne,  Sept.  30,  1876.) 
The  question  of  the  velocity  and  pressure  of  the 
wind  is  of  great  importance,  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  districts ; and  for  many  years 
the  firm  of  which  I am  a member,  in  calculating 
the  stability  of  factory  chimneys,  have  assumed 
the  pressure  to  be  not  less  than  80  lb.  to  90  lb. 
on  the  square  foot. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD 
INQUIRIES. 

Handsivorth. — Major  Tulloch,  R.E.,  has  boon 
holding  an  inquiry  at  the  Local  Board  Offices, 
Handsworth,  with  reference  to  an  application 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  the  Handsworth  Local  Board  for 
sanction  to  borrow  a sum  of  100,000^  for  works 
of  sewerage,  and  7,0001.  for  the  completion  of 
the  Public  Library  and  Local  Board  Offices. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  application. 
The  question  of  the  loan  for  the  completion  of 
the  public  buildings  was  fii’st  entered  upon,  and 
the  clerk  explained  to  the  inspector  that  the 
Boai-d  had  already  received  two  loans  of  9,000i. 
and  2,0001.  respectively  on  account  of  the  build- 
ings. To  carry  out  all  that  still  remained  to  be 
done  a further  loan  of  9,0001., — and  not  7,0001., 
as  had  been  stated  by  an  inadvertence  in  the 
application  to  the  Local  Government  Board, — 
would  be  required.  The  inspector  then  pro- 
ceeded with  the  inquiry  into  the  100,0001.  loan 
for  sewerage  works.  The  clerk  stated  that  the 
joint  sewers  were  to  carry  sewage  from  both 
Handsworth  and  Aston  down  to  the  Saltley 
works.  The  loan  now  proposed  to  be  borrowed 
would  be  for  the  construction  of  sewers  for  the 
district  of  Handsworth,  quite  independent  of  any 
other  authority.  Mr.  Humber,  the  engineer, 
explained  the  plans  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
posed works,  and  mentioned  that  the  length  of 
the  sewers  would  be  as  follows  : — No.  1,  2 miles 
1,055  yards,-  2,  2 miles  116  yards  ; 3,  2 miles 
1,4-14  yards  ; and  4,  2 miles  34  yards  ; making 
a total  length  of  9 miles  878  yards.  These  were 
intercepting  sewers  only,  and  there  would  bo  in 
addition  all  the  arterial  drains  in  the  dis- 
trict.  The  clerk  stated  that  the  Board  did  not 
purpose  asking  for  more  than  60,0001.  or  70,0001. 
at  present,  because  that  amount  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  drain  the  part  of  the  district  that 
was  populated. 

Swinton. — The  Bridgewater  Trustees  having 
threatened  to  apply  for  an  injunction  against 
the  Swinton  Local  Board  of  Health  to  abstain 
from  polluting  a stream  called  the  Folly  Brook, 
by  discharging  their  sewage  into  it,  the  Board 
applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  an 
order  declaring  that  the  third  section  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  shall  not 
be  in  operation  until  the  expiration  of  a certain 
period  to  be  limited  in  the  order,  and  Mr.  John 
Thornhill  Harrison,  C.E.,  has  attended  at  the 
offices  of  the  Swinton  Board  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.^  From  what  was  stated  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry  it  appears  that  at  present  the 
sewerage  of  the  Swinton  Local  Board  district 
is  very  incomplete,  and  the  works  that  already 
exist  do  not  give  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  part 
of  the  sewage  finds  its  way  into  Folly  Brook, 
part  of  which  runs  through  the  Barton  Local 
Board  district  and  tiu-ough  the  property  of  the 


Bridgewater  Trustees.  A nuisance  was  caused 
thereby.  The  inspector,  having  heard  the  views 
of  the  three  parties,  said  ho  should  recommend 
that  an  order  be  made  granting  protection  to  the 
Swinton  Board  for  three  months  from  the  date 
of  the  order  upon  the  understanding  that  within 
the  three  months,  and  without  any  delay,  the 
Board  make  application  for  sanction  to  carry 
out  a sewerage  scheme  which  would  entirely 
divert  the  sewage  from  Folly  Brook  ; and  if  they 
did  this  the  Local  Government  Board  would 
then  extend  the  pi-otection  for  nine  months 
longer  to  give  the  Board  time  to  complete  the 
work. 

Newton  Heath.— On  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  Arnold 
Taylor  opened  an  inquiry  at  the  Town-hall, 
Newton  Heath,  relative  to  the  application  of 
the  Newton  Heath  Local  Board  for  the  loan  of 
7,500/..  for  works  of  private  street  improvement. 
Mr.  Taylor  expressed  surprise,  on  examining  the 
priced  specifications,  that  whilst  the  sewers  were 
calculated  to  cost  902/.,  the  gullies  and  manholes 
were  put  down  as  741/.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  expenditure  might  be  approvingly  curtailed 
by  the  adoption  of  fewer  manholes  iu  the  plans. 
No  opposition  was  offered  to  the  Board’s 
scheme. 

Cffiinij’idjfc.— Major  Tulloch  held  an  inquiry 
at  Cambridge  on  the  16th  and  17th  inst.  in 
reference  to  the  drainage  of  the  town  and  the 
alleged  pollution  of  the  River  Cam.  The  inquiry 
was  held  in  consequence  of  a complaiut  made 
under  the  299th  Section  of  the  Public  Health 
Act.  At  the  close  of  the  inquiry  the  Inspector 
stated  that  he  had  visited  the  sewer  outfalls 
and  been  rowed  down  to  Baitsbite.  The  state 
of  the  stream  at  the  outfalls  was  most  disgusting. 
The  Sanitary  Authority  could  not  expect  a Bill 
of  indemnity  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  as 
they  had  done  nothing  to  render  the  sewage 
matter  harmless  before  it  entered  the  river. 
They  were  polluting  the  river,  and,  of  course, 
came  under  the  penalties  of  the  Act.  The  Local 
Government  Board  had  issued  a report  drawn  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  showing 
that  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  sewage  was 
by  applying  it  to  land,  and  this  plan  had  been 
successfully  adopted  by  many  towns.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  to  Cambridge  to  prevent  a 
move  being  made,  and  he  advised  the  authorities 
not  to  wait  until  an  injunction  had  been  obtained 
against  them.  He  recommended  them  to  call 
in  a competent  engineer,  and  construct  an  in- 
tercepting sewer  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
That  would  be  of  service  iu  whatever  system 
was  adopted  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage. 
[At  a meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Improvement 
Board  on  Tuesday,  it  was  resolved  that  imme- 
diate  steps  he  taken  for  diverting  the  sewage  of 
the  town  from  the  river  Cam,  and  that  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgetto  bo  requested  to  advise  the 
Board  as  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  so.J 

Beuidley.—2i,lr.  S.  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  one  of  the 
inspectors  under  the  Local  Government  Board, 
has  held  an  inquiry  at  Bewdley  relative  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Council  to  obtain  powers  to  sell 
sufficient  Corporation  stock  to  carry  out  a system 
of  drainage  along  the  two  quays,  and  also  to 
improve  the  quays.  A sewer,  the  length  of  the 
two  quays,  was  to  be  constructed,  to  intercept 
the  present  numerous  small  drains  and  outlets 
into  the  Severn,  and  to  carry  the  sewage  along 
the  quays,  emptying  it  into  the  Severn  at  one 
point,  below  Lax-lane.  Mr.  Knowles,  the  former 
surveyor  of  the  borough,  described  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  present  drains,  all  of  which 
at  present  emptied  into  the  Severn— not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  houses  draining  into  the 
sewers.  Mr.  Baker,  C.E.,  of  Kidderminster, 
having  explained  the  nature  of  the  alterations 
proposed,  the  inspector  called  attention  to  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Rivei-s  Pollution  Act,  which 
prohibited  the  construction  of  new  channels 
emptying  into  the  river,  and  also  compelled 
those  who  emptied  sewage  into  a river  to  take 
the  best  possible  means  to  render  it  harmless. 
The  Town  Clerk  replied  that  the  Council  were 
aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  hut  urged 
that  no  more  sewage  would  go  into  the  Severn 
by  the  proposed  scheme  than  at  present.  Mr. 
Willis-Buud  said  the  Fishery  Board  were  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  formation  of  all  new 
channels  which  emptied  into  the  river,  and  he 
opposed  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that  it  pro- 
posed  to  carry  out  eertain  works  which  were 
illegal. 

Southaon. — Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  C.E.,  has  held 
an  inquiry  at  Southam  relative  to  an  application 
made  by  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  for 
sanction  to  borrow  2,000/.,  to  enable  them  to 


carry  out  a scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage.  Some  time  ago  the  sewage  of  Southam 
was  taken  out,  at  a cost  of  1,000/.,  to  a point 
just  below  the  workhouse,  wliere,  after  settling 
in  two  tanks,  the  overflow  was  allowed  to  pass 
into  a brook.  In  course  of  time  this  brook  became 
much  polluted  and  very  offensive,  and  the  adjoin, 
ing  landowner  threatened  to  obtain  a restraining 
injunction  if  the  nuisance  was  not  remedied. 
Mr.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Warwick,  was  called  in, 
and  iu  October,  1877,  he  submitted  a report 
proposing  to  take  the  sewage  to  a three-acre 
field  near  Welshman’s’road,  and  there  purify  it 
by  the  intermittent  downward  filtration  system. 
Iu  reply  to  Mr.  Morgan,  the  clerk  stated  that 
no.  arrangement  had  been  entered  into  for  ac- 
quiring  the  land,  as  the  Sanitary  Authority  con. 
sidered  it  would  be  the  best  course  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
the  scheme  first,  before  they  incurred  expense 
in  that  direction.  Mr.  Morgan  said  the  sanction 
would  not  bo  granted  until  some  definite  arrange* 
ment  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  the  laud  was 
before  him. 

Leek. — Mr.  J.  Thornhill  Harrison  has  held  an 
inquiry  at  Leek  relative  to  the  application  of 
the  Leek  Improvement  Commissioners  to  borrow 
the  sum  of  12,000/.  for  gasworks  and  markets. 
There  was  a large  attendance  of  commissioners 
and  ratepayers.  The  Law  Clerk  said  the  sums 
the  Board  desired  to  borrow  were  4,000/.  for 
gasholder  and  tank,  465/.  for  extension  of  mains 
in  new  streets,  1,160/.  for  extension  of  retorts, 
2,368/.  for  extension  of  cattle-market,  1,000/.  to 
pay  off  mortgage  on  the  same,  2,400/.  for  pur- 
chase  of  silk-mill  and  seven  cottages,  and  700/. 
for  a weighing-machine  and  construction  of 
offices.  Opposition  wa.g  offered  to  the  markets 
scheme,  especially  to  a proposal  to  erect 
slaughterhouses  within  the  markets. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  POOR  LA.W 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Christchurch. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Christchurch  Guardians,  Messrs.  Creek©  & 
Burton,  architects,  Bournemouth,  attended  and 
explained  the  modified  plans  of  the  new  work- 
house.  It  was  decided  to  forward  the  plans 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  finM 
approval. 

Kensington. — On  the  7th  inst.  the  new  casual- 
wards  on  the  cellular  system,  which  the  Ken- 
sington  Guardians  have  erected  at  Mary-placo, 
Notting-hill,  were  opened  for  the  reception  of 
vagrants.  They  have  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Latbey  Brothers,  at  a cost  of  nearly  5,000/., 
from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston, 
architects. 

Barrow-in-Furness. — Mrs.  Schneider,  wifeof  the 
Mayor  of  Bax-row,  has  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  a new  workhouse  for  the  parish  of  Bax-row, 
which  is  uow  in  progress  of  erection  at  Roose. 
About  two  years  ago  Barrow  parish  was  severed 
from  the  Ulverstone  Uniou  in  oi-der  to  promote 
a bettex-  administration  of  the  poor-laws,  aud 
since  then  a temporary  workhouse  has  been 
used.  The  new  building  is  estimated  to  cost 
from  14,000/.  to  15,000/.,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  J.  G.  Macintosh. 

Kingston  - upon  - Thames.  — Alterations  and 
additions  to  the  workhouse  here  are  about  to 
be  carried  out,  according  to  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Luck,  architect. 

Barenth. — At  a x-ecent  meeting  of  the  Meti-o- 
politan  Asylums  Board  it  was  reported  that  the 
works  at  the  new  asylum  at  Darenth  were  pro- 
grossing  satisfactorily,  and  those  relating  to 
the  engineering  department  were  nearly  com- 
pleted, whilst  the  roofing  on  the  chapel  and 
dining-hall,  as  well  as  the  building  contract 
generally,  was  being  pushed  forward.  The 
kitchen  and  laundi-y  were  nearly  completed,  and 
the  school-fittings  wex-e  in  course  of  delivery. 
In  reference  to  some  comments  which  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  an  intended  outlay 
of  some  300  guineas  for  a clock  to  bo  placed 
in  the  tower  of  the  school-building,  the  report 
suggested  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
bo  informed  that  the  clock  alluded  to  is  in- 
tended  uot  only  for  the  schools,  but  also  for  the 
Adult  Imbecile  Asylum  shortly  to  be  erected, 
and  that  the  extra  weight  of  bell  which  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  provide  in  order  that 
the  same  could  be  heard  over  the  entire  pre- 
mises will  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
cost  incurred.  Estimates  had  been  received 
from  the  architects  of  400/.  for  porter's  lodge, 
with  fittings  ; and  for  wrought-iron  enclosures 
and  gates  to  lobbies  and  covered- ways,  310/. 
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SniEE-HALL,  BEDFORD. 

At  the  Bedfordshire  Quarter  Sessions  last 
•week,  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  plans  for  additions  and 
alterations  at  the  Shire-ball,  Bedford,  were 
approved,  and  instructions  were  given  to  obtain 
tenders.  A detailed  report  was  presented  by 
Hr.  Waterhouse,  in  which  he  said  the  plans 
showed  that  the  existing  buildings  are  to  he  left 
as  much  as  possible  in  their  present  state.  It 
is  proposed  to  alter  and  enlarge  the  windows  on 
the  sides ; and  the  court  on  the  west  side  of 
the  present  Shire-hall  is  to  bo  divided  into  two 
stories  by  a floor,  each  floor  to  be  divided  into 
three  different  offices.  With  regard  to  the  new 
buildings,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Crown  Court 
should  be  46  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  the  Civil  Court 
46  ft.  by  31  ft.  The  courts  are  to  have  each  a 
loug  narrow  gallery  over  a portion  of  the  main 
corridor  approached  from  the  head  of  the  prin- 
cipal stairs.  The  portion  of  the  court  devoted  to 
the  public  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  approached 
either  from  the  Shire-hall  or  from  the  exterior  of 
the  building  by  the  side  entrance,  while  the 
judges  can  either  approach  the  Bench  by 
passing  direct  through  the  Shire-hall  and  their 
retiring-rooms,  or  by  entering  the  building  on 
the  west  side.  On  the  corridor  side  of  the 
court  is  placed  the  'witness-box,  half-way  be- 
tween the  judge  and  the  reporters,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  the  jury;  also  opposite  a large 
window,  so  that  the  light  shall  he  direct  upon 
the  face  of  the  occupants  of  the  box.  Judges’ 
retiring-rooms  are  arranged,  and  the  barristers’ 
room,  looking  out  upon  tbe  river,  adjoins  the 
solicitors’.  Jury  retiring-rooms  will  be  pro- 
vided, which  it  is  thought  may  also  be  used  as 
jury  waiting-rooms,  as  it  is  considered  im- 
probable two  juries  will  retire  at  one  time. 
There  is  an  indictment  office,  and  upstairs  a 
grand  jury-room,  44  ft.  by  27  ft.,  with  bay- 
windows  looking  up  and  down  the  river.  A 
retiring-room  is  attached  in  the  rear,  and  there 
is  also  a committee-room,  31  ft.  by  23  ft.  It  should 
be  observed  that  whon  the  north  front  is  rebuilt 
the  last-mentioned  room  will  take  the  place 
of  the  committee-room  or  council-chamber 
at  present  leading  out  of  the  Shire  - hall. 
Opposite  the  door  of  the  grand  jury-room  there 
will  be  a door  leading  into  the  grand  j ury  gallery 
in  the  Crown  Court.  On  the  basement  will  be 
arranged  two  groups  of  colls, — thirteen  in  all, 
nine  for  males  and  four  for  females.  There  are 
besides  on  this  floor  tbe  borough  strong-room, 
police-room,  and  public  conveniences.  It  is 
proposed  to  heat  the  court  by  hot-air  and  hot- 
water  arrangements,  such  as  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Assize  Court  at  Manchester,  and 
other  similar  buildings,  by  Messrs.  liaden,  of 
Trowbridge,  the  foul  air  being  carried  by  two 
bridge  trunks  from  the  roofs  of  the  courts 
themselves  into  tbe  foul  - air  shaft  which 
surrounds  the  flue  of  the  heating  apparatus. 
Ample  arrangements  are  made  for  lighting,  and 
the  various  important  rooms  have  lavatories, 
closets,  &c.,  attached.  The  architect  proposes 
that  the  buildiug  be  constructed  of  red  brick, 
with  terra-cotta  drossiugs,  and  bo  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles  or  with  green  Westmoreland 
slates. 


CATHEDRAL  ITEMS. 

EduibicrgJi. — The  Scotsman  understands  that, 
at  a meeting  of  the  Lord  Provost’s  and  Law 
Committees  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council, 
held  on  the  18th  inst.,  a deputation  from  the 
Restoration  Committee  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral, 
headed  by  Dr.  William  Chambers,  was  received. 
It  would  appear  that  technical  objections  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Cum- 
miasiouers  in  regard  to  the  giving  up,  without 
judicial  or  Parliamentary  sanction,  of  the 
“custody”  of  parts  of  the  edifice  of  St.  Giles’s, 
and  that  these  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Restora- 
tion Committee  proceeding  with  its  work.  In 
the  course  of  the  conference  which  took  place, 
a general  feeling  was  expressed  in  favour  of 
having  this  difficulty,  if  possible,  removed,  in 
order  that  the  old  cathedral  may  be  restored. 

Chester. — Canon  Ryle,  preaching  in  Chester 
Cathedral  recently,  said  that  thirty-seven  years 
had  passed  away  since  he  was  in  the  cathedral, 
and  now  everything  was  so  much  better  and  so 
much  improved  that  he  might  well  be  excused 
for  saying  that  he  hardly  remembered  the  old 
cathedral.  The  Chester  Chronicle,  commenting 
on  the  statement  by  a contemporary  that  tbe 
cathedral  has  been  architecturally  ruined  by 
Dean  Howson  and  Sir  GObert  Scott,  at  an 
expense  of  90,0001.,  and  that  “ all  that  was 


really  needed  for  the  preservation  of  the  old 
church  in  a genuine  condition  might  have  been 
done  by  an  engineer  for  a tenth  part  of  the 
90,0001.,”  says : — “ We  have  scarcely  the  patience 
to  argue  seriously  with  a writer  who  would  put 
an  engineer  at  work  to  restore  a glorious  old 
fane  such  as  our  cathedral  just  in  the  same  way 
as  he  would  an  old  bridge.” 

Winchester. — A new  brass  lectern,  by  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  has  lately  been  placed 
in  the  navo  of  Winchester  Cathedral  as  a 
memorial  of  tbe  late  Lieut.-Cul.  Williamson.  It 
has  a circular  base,  of  a graduated  character, 
resting  on  three  lions. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

Proposed  New  Public  O^ices. — The  Hampshire 
Advertiser  says  that  there  are  now  in  the  Audit 
House  plans,  which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  Lemon,  of  the  proposed  new  public  offices. 
These  are  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  are  the  plans  which 
he  has  prepared  for  altering  the  Audit  House 
buildings,  and  converting  them  into  public 
offices.  Tbe  latter  plans  have  been  approved 
by  the  Public  Offices  Committee,  and,  if  adopted, 
the  Council  Chamber  will  remain  as  at  present, 
but  the  buildings  between  that  and  Messrs. 
Oakley  & Watliug’s  premises  will  be  pulled 
down,  as  well  as  the  back  premises,  as  far  as  the 
Green  Market,  and  rebuilt,  when  office  accom- 
modation 'will  be  provided  for  the  various  Cor- 
poration officials,  as  well  as  a committee-room, 
the  Mayor’s  parlour,  and  Mayor’s  reception 
room.  The  front  of  the  new  portion  of  the 
building  will  be  uniform  in  style  with  the  Audit 
House,  and  where  the  entrances  to  the  market 
now  are  will  bo  placed  largo  windows.  The 
total  cost  of  these  alterations  is  estimated  at 
about  6,0001.  By  the  adoption  of  the  other 
plans  the  whole  of  the  present  building  will  be 
demolished,  and  an  entirely  new  structure 
erected,  the  front  of  which  will  be  of  a much 
more  showy  character,  with  something  of  the 
Italian  style.  The  same  accommodation  will  be 
provided  in  this  as  in  the  other  plan,  bub  the 
Council  chamber  will  be  placed  at  the  rear,  so 
as  to  bo  out  of  the  way  of  noise  in  the  street, 
and  the  reception-room  will  take  the  place  of 
the  present  Council  chamber.  The  probable 
cost  of  tbe  new  building  will  be  about  20,000Z. 
The  Council  has  yet  to  decide  which  plan  shall 
be  adopted. 

The  Banjate. — A correspondent  of  the  same 
paper  discusses  the  question  “ Is  the  Bargato  to 
comedown?”  He  says  that  the  obstruction 
caused  by  it  to  the  traffic  is  so  intolerable  “that 
neither  the  Board  of  Trade  nor  the  public  will 
pub  up  with  the  grievance,”  and  adds, — 

“The  only  nicFiiis  of  saving  tho  ancient  structure  is,  I 
think,  to  widen  the  middle  passage  to  the  extent  of  4 ft. 
or  5 ll,  so  as  to  allow  two  vehicles  to  pass  and  repass  at 
tho  anuio  time.  Whether  tliia  can  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  iron  columns  or  improved  masonry  is  a matter 
for  architects  to  determine ; but  as  the  arch  at  the  northern 
side  is  in  a state  of  decay,  and  needs  repair,  the  question  of 
economically  combining  utility  with  tho  preservation  of 
our  monuments  ought  not  to  bo  irrecoucileable." 

On  the  other  hand,  wo  note  that  “ I.  C.  U.,”  the 
writer  of  the  entertainiug  “ Notes  by  the  Way  ” 
in  the  Hampshire  Independent,  strongly  pro- 
tests agaiusb  the  removal  of  the  gate,  and 
suggests  that  if  alteration  be  wanted,  some  of 
the  adjoining  properties  should  be  purchased 
and  removed,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  formation  of 
a carriage-road  on  both  sides  of  the  Bar,  and  of 
the  restoration  of  its  flanking  towers. 

New  Sea  Walls. — At  a meeting  of  tho  Harbour 
Board,  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  Special  and  General 
Works  Committee  reported  the  receipt  of  the 
following  tenders  for  the  proposed  new  sea-walls 
at  tho  °Town  Quay  Mr.  Richard  Doewra, 
9,975Z. ; Mr.  Edward  Pi-itchard,  iucludiug  coffer- 
dam,  7,000i.  lOs.  6d. ; Joseph  Bull  & Sons, 
5,400Z. ; Mr.  John  Crook,  'with  arbitration  clause, 
49931.  The  committee  recommended  tho 
acceptance  of  Messrs.  Bull  & Sons’  tender,  the 
committee  decliniDg  to  accede  to  Mr.  Crook’s 
application  for  an  arbitration  clause  in  the  con- 
tract. The  recommendation  was  adopted. 


Testing  Lightning  Conductors. — Messrs. 
Gray  & Son  say,  with  regard  to  testing  lightning- 
conductors,  that  they  not  only  test  the  con- 
ductors, but  the  whole  of  the  building,  to  assure 
themselves  that  the  whole  is  under  conduction. 
They  urge  the  great  importance  of  this,  “ since 
the  mere  testing  of  the  conductors  is  no  proof 
of  the  security  of  the  building  itself,  and  this 
very  few  are  acquainted  with.” 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Birmingham. — All  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
dispute  at  Messrs.  Chance’s  glassworks  at  Spon- 
lane  was  dispelled  on  Saturday,  when  imme- 
diately upon  the  men  in  each  “ house”  leaving 
off  work,  all  except  two  of  the  furnaco  fires 
were  drawn,  it  being  understood  that  as  no 
arrangement  had  been  entered  into  between 
Messrs.  Chance  and  tho  men,  and  tho  notice 
for  the  introduction  of  tbe  proposed  tariff  and 
tho  reduction  in  wages  having  expired,  the  strike 
would  then  have  commenced.  To  tho  last  the 
men  were  inexorable,  notwithstanding  that  their 
employers  desired  them  to  give  tho  proposed 
system  a trial  before  taking  so  serious  a step. 
In  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  any  of  the 
men  who  may  desire  to  return  to  work, 
Messrs.  Chance  have  decided  to  keep  two  of 
their  furnaces  on  ; hut  at  present  tho  men  are 
unanimous  in  their  determination  not  to  work 
at  the  terms  proposed.  Tho  number  of  mon 
employed  in  the  immediate  manufacture  of 
sheet-glass  is  260,  and  the  persons  affected  by 
the  strike,  viz.,  the  sorters,  cutters,  and  packers, 
number  nearly  600,  so  that  about  750  persons 
will  bo  thrown  out  of  employment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dispute. 

South  Shields. — A uotice  which  had  beenissued 
to  the  employ  Js  of  the  Tyne  Plate  Glass  Company’s 
Works  at  South  Shields,  to  the  effect  that  owing 
to  the  depression  in  trade  there  would  be  a con- 
siderablo  revision  of  tho  wages  and  working 
hours,  expired  last  week.  The  proposed  terms, — 
which  involve  a reduction  in  wages  and  an  in- 
crease  in  the  hours, — have  been  unconditionally 
accepted.  The  number  of  men  affected  by  tho 
notice  is  about  600. 

Kirkcaldy. — A few  days  ago  the  operative 
masons  in  tho  Kirkcaldy  district  were  informed 
by  their  employers  that  their  wages  would  be 
reduced  Id.  per  hour,  but  on  a deputation  of  tho 
men  waiting  upon  the  masters,  and  offering  to 
submit  to  a reduction  of  id.  per  hour,  the  com- 
promise was  accepted. 

Greenock. — The  Greenock  joiners  have  agreed 
to  a reduction  of  Id,  per  hour,  making  their 
rate  of  wages  7d.  per  hour. 

Aberdeen. — The  Aberdeen  carpenters’  strike 
has  terminated,  tho  mon  having  unanimously 
agreed  to  return  to  work  at  the  employers’ 
terms. 

Edinburgh. — Tho  operative  masons  in  tho 
employment  of  Edinburgh  masters  not  con- 
nected with  the  Builders’  Association  have 
struck  work,  in  consequence  of  the  employers 
refusing  to  withdraw  the  notice  of  a reduction 
in  the  rate  of  wages  from  8d.  to  7d.  per  hour. 
The  men  employed  by  members  of  the  Builders’ 
Association  will,  however,  remain  at  work  till  it 
has  boon  ascertained  whether  the  Association  is 
willing  to  withdraw  the  circular  issued  with 
reference  to  a similar  reduction,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  operatives’  bye-laws  on  and  after 
tbe  25bh  inst.  A number  of  the  Edinburgh 
bricklayers  have  also  struck  work  on  account 
of  a reduction  of  Id.  per  hour  in  tho  rate  of 
wages.  The  joiners  have  agreed  to  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  id.  per  hour. 

Haddington. — Tbe  masons  employed  at  the 
Knox  Memorial  Institute,  Haddington,  have 
struck  work,  in  consequence  of  a proposed  re- 
duction in  tho  wages  of  from  8d.  to  7d.  per  hour. 
Tho  men  offered,  until  tho  dispute  in  Edinburgh 
was  settled,  to  take  7id.  per  hour,  and  to  abide 
by  tbe  settlement  arrived  at  in  Edinburgh,  but 
tffis  was  declined. 


ITEMS  FROM  INDIA. 

The  Bombay  Municipal  Corporation  have 
obtained  permission  to  raise  a loan  of  27  lakbs 
of  rupees  (270,000J.),  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  new  drainage  works  for  tho  city, 

Tho  report  of  the  acting  chief  engineer  for 
irrigation  in  tbe  Bombay  Presidency,  for  1877-8, 
shows  that  during  the  last  three  years  the  area 
of  land  under  irrigation  has  been  more  than 
trebled.  The  total  area  irrigated  in  1877-8  was 
25,328  acres. 

Major  Mant  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Bombay  Government  conservator  of  ancient 
buildings  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 


CALCULATION  OF  STRAINS. 

Sib  —‘Will  you  kindly  allow  mo  to  ask  througb  your 
columns  how  to  calculate  the  strains  on  a jib  of  a 

crane?  I can  work  out  tho  strains  on  but  the 

curving  of  tho  jib  makes  tho  calculations  of  strains  moco 

'^°Pcrhnp*3Some  of  your  engineeriag  subscribers  will  kindly 
notice  this. 
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STEATFOED-OS.AVON. 

The  Shulspeare  Memorial. — The  erection  of 
the  library  and  picture  gallery  connected  with 
the  Shakspeare  memorial  buildings  at  titratfurd- 
ou-Avon  has  been  commenced.  The  conii'actor 
id  Jlr.  W.  H.  Lascelles,  of  London,  who  is  also 
in  the  construction  of  the  theatre  por- 
tion of  the  memorial,  which  w'ill  be  completed 
by  the  poet's  birth-day  next  year,  when  an 
inaugural  cei-emony  will*  take  place. 

The  I'ari.'ih  (Jhurchyard. — A few  weeks  ago  an 
inquiry  was  held  at  Stratford-on-Avon  by  a 
gentleman  sent  down  from  the  Home  Office,  who 
at  the  conclusion  signified  his  intention  of  recom- 
mending to  the  Home  Secretary  that  the  church- 
yard  be  closed  immediately.  Official  notice  to 
that  eOect  has  now  been  received,  and  a new 
cemetery  will  have  to  be  provided  at  once.  Such 
a place  was  much  needed,  it  having  been  autho- 
ritatively stated  that  no  fewer  than  100,000  per- 
sona had  been  buried  in  the  present  graveyard. 
The  ground  is  but  three  acres  in  extent,  aud  has 
been  constantly  used  for  upwards  of  1,000  years. 
Scarcely  a grave  could  be  dug  without  disturb- 
iug  human  remains,  and  some  sickening  sights 
have  been  witnessed  at  funerals. 


COWL  EXPERIMENTS. 

‘‘.411  discord's  harmony  not  understood, 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good." 

Sib,  The  covrl-tosting  at  Kew,  generally  considered 
useless,  if  not  ridiculous,  is  the  mother  of  ail  the  aeemine 
discord  in  this  matter.  The  real  object  for  which  this 
farce  was  enacted  has  yet  to  be  made  public. 

1 sorry  that  I was  igaoraut  until  now  of 

Mr.  Wean-rs  letler,  which  appeared  in  your  important 
journal  cil  the  31st  of  August  last,*  in  which  I find  he 
accuses  me  of  having  improperly  obtained,  and  of  having 
Very  inijiroperly  used,  certain  information  in  my  favour  of 
cowl  teats  iiiudo  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  ‘Works, 
lie  has  before  wow  spoken  of  my  "very  ingenious  cowl," 
yet  in  thisl  elter  he  says,  " speed  alone  is  merely  a factor  • 
power,  ecuniimy  of  coat,  Irccdora  from  down-draught* 
capacity,  permanence,  and  durability  aro  f.-aturcs  now 
generally  recognised  as  not  possessed  by  Mr.  Banner's 
appliances."  In  proof  that  he  is  wrong  in  his  last  expres- 
sion ol  opinion,  I have  made  and  sold  during  the  last  two 
years  and  a half  nearly  3,000  cowls,  a.id  the  demand  for 
them  IS  daily  increasing. 

■Hhcji  I wrote  to  you  expressing  a hope  that  some 
cowls,  ns  proposed  by  Mr.  T. 


that  the  truth  should  be  arrived  at,  to  whosesoever  ad vantage- 
it  may  lead,  and  I feel  certain  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  will,  in  their  own  interests,  help  all  comers  t 
same  end. 

For  your  fuller  information  I hand  you  herewith  copies 
of  my  notes  on  the  test  at  which  I was  present  with  the 
otficers  of  tho  Board,  who  were  directed  to  atford  everv 
tacilily  in  furtherance  ot  tho  inquiry,  and  who  have  given 
me  unhesitatingly,  tho  more  so,  perhaps,  from  my  having 
lirst  introduced  the  subject  to  their  notice,  information 
thcreupou  as  they  acquired  it,  and  in  so  doing  theywi" 
hardly  be  suspected  of  exaggerating  the  results  obtained. 

In  conlirniation  ot  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing,  allow 
rao  to  annex,  lor  your  informatiou,  particulars  of  the 
currents  ol  sir  obtained  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  where  fourteen 
cowls  were  Used  over  two  years  ago ; and  to  say  that  they  con- 
tinue to  act  perfectly,  and  that  they  have  not  beeu  attended 
to  even  for  oiling,  altered  or  interfered  with  by  any  oue  in 
any  way  whatever,  since  they  were  first  Used. 

There  has  been  a determined  effort  made  by  some  few 
persona  to  disparage  tho  system,  which,  however,  is  never- 
theless being  steadily  extended;  and  I may  perhaps  he 
allowed  to  add  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  chair, 
man  of  the  City  Lands  Committee  (Mr.  Benjamin  Colls), 
I am  ventilating  the  Council  Chamber,  Guildhall:  it  is 
not  yet  quite  completed,  but  last  Thursday,  when  there 
were  about  30h  persons  present  for  over  four  hours,  the 
temperature  inside  tho  chamber  was  at  no  time  more 
lhau  2''  above  tho  external  temperature,  which  was  G-i®. 

E.  Gbbgsox  Baxxeb. 

Having  seen  the  various  uapers  referred  to  we  have 
allowed  Mr.  Banner  to  reply  to  the  statement  objected  to, 
notwithstanding  tho  time  that  has  elapsed  since  it  was 
made.  We  must  decline,  however,  inserting  any  rejoinder. 
We  have  no  doubt  whatever  Mr.  Weaver  would  bo  able  to 
quote  an  apparent  justification  of  his  objection.  There  is  a 
difi’erence  between  what  is  known  olllcially  to  the  Board 
and  what  has  been  done  by  ollicers  of  the  Board  iu  their 
individual  capacity. 


CUSTOMS  IN  MEASUREMENT. 

PRICE  V.  WILLI.-VMS. 

In  the  Ahergavenny  County  Court,  on  the 
11th  iust.,  tho  judge  (Mr.  Herbert)  aud  a jury 
of  five  were  occupied  some  hours  in  hearing  the 
case  of  John  Price,  builder,  Blaenavon,  v.  John 
Williams,  draper,  Blaenavon.  The  Judge  eut^- 
gested  that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  arbi- 
tration, but  the  parties  declined  to  consent. 
The  claim  was  for  50/.  balance  of  account  for 
building  a house  for  the  defendant  at  Blaenavon. 
It  appeared  that  in  April  last  tho  plnintilf  signed  a con- 
act  to  erect  a house  for  the  defendant  at  Blaenavon,  and 
alter  he  had  done  a coiisideraldo  portion  of  the  work  the 
defendant  stopped  .him.  The  agreement  specified  "that 


Blashiil,  would  be  made.  I was  ’ignoraiit^ofTlr  '^Woaveris  John  Friee  do  uiulcrtuke  to  do  goo5’’work'accord- 

very  grave  charges  against  rao  and  my  appliancca.  though  ' P’.®"®  speeilications  at  3s.  6d.  per  yard  ; all  the 

.1.-  "‘aUmg  111  front  ol  the  building  shall  be  of  good  rockwork 

not  rubblo  the  same  as  the  other  walls,  and  the  brick 


praolieallyit  disposed  of  those  against  the  latter.  Isay 
that,  m my  opinion,  speed  is  power,  and  1 maintain  of  the 
very  hrst  importance,  aud  will  decide  his  second  merit 
economy  of  cost."  As  to  freedom  " from  down-draught,"’ 
Mr.  Buchan  gives  ray  cowl  an  excellent  churnefer  on  that 
head,  as  ho  shows,  or  rather  states,  that  it  is  only  iuferior 
to  his  own  4.in.  lixed  ventilator.  Mr.  Buchan,  in  your 
wsue  of  last  week,  says,— “1  feel  inclined  to  back  up 
Mr.  Banners  cowl  against  tho  ‘Archimedean'  ventilator 
inthe  proposed  new  contest,"  whichis  very  kind  of  him. 
Is  he  prepared  to  back  bis  own  lor  lOd  guineas  against  the 
Banner  cowl  for  tho  general  useful  eu'cct  of  nroner  ven- 
tilation ? ‘■ 

Mr.  Buchan  asks  for  some  further  information  than  I 
^ *'*  August,  that  of  which 

Mr,  U caver  compluius,  and  the  latter  accuses  mo  of  not 
only  having  obtained  the  information  1 then  furnished  you 
n I of  having  improperly  manipu- 

the  particulars  to  answer  my  own  purpose, 
riio  information  which  Mr.  Buchan  asks  for  I have 
olitaincd  this  morning  only,  and  annex  it,  though  as  the 
dtliorent  cowls  tested  at  each  date  were  all  of  the  same 
size,  and  were  all  tested  on  tho  same  shaft,  the  further 
which  I now  give  still  seem  to  be  unimportaut 
The  cowls  tested  on  May  IS,  1870,  were  13  in.,  and  from 
the  sewer  to  the  top  of  the  shall  the  distance  was  about 
a - “■  nv  ° tested  at  the  other  three  dates  were  all 
6 in.  The  shaft  used  on  June  15  was  aboul3  ft.  horizontal, 
and  high.  The  shaft  used  on  Dec.  7,  1877,  aud 

March  b,  18/8.  was  about  30  ft.  above  the  level  of  tho  road- 
w-ay.  i was  present  at  the  tests  made  on  May  18.  1876 
only.  ■'  ' ' 

isow,  as  regards  the  most  important  point,  the  accusa- 
tions in  Mr.  Weaver’s  letler,  1 shall  call  upon  you  with 
this,  and  satisfy  you  by  documentary  proof  that  they  are 
wholly  without  foundation.  Tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  always  on  the  watch  to  discover  anv  means  of 
lessening  the  complaints  so  constantly  made  ot' the  incon- 
venience and  annoyance  experienced  Horn  sewer-gas  • and 
M a, .out  the  (lat.  of  Sir.  Weaver'a  letter  to  jon  1 received 
irozn  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  I shall  show  you, 
a considerable  order,  being  the  fourth,  for  my  cowls  of  dil'- 
lereut  si^s  ; upon  which  order  there  is  this  further  intima- 
tion,— there  will  be  soraeraore  experiments  made  in  other 
sewers  ; and  I feel  warranted  in  stating  now  that  it  has 
been  intimated  to  me  that  the  .system  1 have  suggested  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  the  only  one  wliich 
examination  has  encouraged  the  engineer  of  the  Board  to 
persevere  with. 

I did  not  ask  permission  of  any  one  to  publish  the  result 
Ol  the  tests  which  had  been  made,  aud  which  I attended 
by  appointment  made  at  tho  request  of  the  engineer  of  a 
public  Board,  nor  did  I deem  it  necessary  to  do  so.  When 
1 snowed  a statement  which  I had  published,  regret  was 
expressed  that  I had  done  so,  but  not  on  the  ground  sug- 
‘ that  the  papers  in  question  were  confl- 
?fi?  -•  . , r’J®  J-  "‘as  informed  that 

other  tests  had  been  made,  in  which  the  results  obtained 
were  still  mijre  favourable  for  my  cowl.  I asked  for  a copy 
t Ihcy  were  at  ouce  promised;  they  were  subse- 

quently furnished,  aud  I published  them.  The  tabular 
"^'’“aTer  refers  was  not  prepared  I 
y me.  It  IS  not  deceptive,  and  was  most  certainly  not  garbled 
y me  in  any  way,  but  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  statement  1 
received,  bo  far  as  I am  concerned,  I am  most  anxious 


' See  p.  831,  ante. 


partitions  to  be  -Is.  per  yard  to  the  lirst  sealFoIding  aud  Gs 
per  yard  afterwards."  The  question  was  what  was  meant 
by  the  word  " yard.  ' .it  the  time  of  the  agreement  the 
man  who  drew  it  asked  the  parties  whether  he  was  to  put 
in  the  words  “per  cubic  yard,"  and  defendant  replied 
you  need  not  put  it  in,i  t will  go  with  the  rest  ” After 
the  work  was  partly  done  plaintilf  was  stopped  for  want  of 
material,  and  when  fresh  material  arrived  defendant  put 
other  men  to  finish  the  work.  Plaiutill’ then  sent  in  his 
hill  to  the  defendant,  and  he  disputed  the  amount,  allemng 
that  the  work  was  to  bo  douo  per  cubic  yard,  iiut"per 
Buperticial  yard,  as  charged. 

The  J udge.— How  can  you  measure  by  superficial  mea- 
surement ? There  are  three  dimensions  to  every  solid 
Mr.  Morgan  (for  the  plaintiff)  said  he  should  prove  that 
all  walling  within  2 It.  thick  was  measured  superliciuliv 
He  called  John  Price,  the  pkiutiff,  who  produced  the 
signed  contract.  The  walling  was  to  be  33.  6d.  per  yard 
superficial  measurement.  ’ 

The  Judge.— It  will  be  for  you  to  prove  that.  A super- 
ncial  measurement  was  meant,  and  in  order  to  do  that  you 
must  prove  that  there  is  a custom  established  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  that  effect.  “ 

In  reply  to  the  Judge.— Any  wall  .less  than  2 ft.  thick  is 
measured  superficially,  and  2 ft.  is  fixed  as  the  unit  of 
thickness  to  begin  to  measure  by  cubic  measure. 

The  J udge. — I must  have  it  p’roved  by  a large  number  of 
witnesses  that  this  is  the  custom  at  Blaenavon  before  I 
shall  consider  it  an  established  custom. 

John ‘William  Price  said  ho  was  a contractor  at  Blaen- 

Tbe  Judge,— ‘What  is  meant  by'ayard  of  walling? 
Witness. — That  would  be  a perch.  ° 

The  J udge. — I did  not  say  a perch, — wha‘  is  meant  by  a 
yard  of  walling  ? ■' 

Witness. —A  yard  of  walling  is  9 ft. 

The  Judge.— And  how  many  feet  thick  ?! 

Witness.— The  same  yard  would  be  computed  for  a 9-in. 
wall  as  an  19-in.  wall;  it  would  be  the  same  trouble  to  the 
builder  to  do  it. 

The  Judge.-You  mean  that  9 superficial  feet  is  a yard 
ol  walling  no  matter  what  the  thickness  ? 

Witness. — Yes. 

The  Judge.— What  about  a 2-ft.  wall  ? 

Witness.— It  would  then  be  a perch,  and  it  would  ao  as 
extras.  " 

Mr.  WalforJ  (for  the  defendant).— Then  you  would  not 
expect  ito  be  paid  any  more  for  a waU  9 ft.  thick  than  for  a 
wall  2 ft.  thick  ? 

Witness.— Well,  nccordingto  the  agreement.  If  I made 
an  agreement  I should  stand  to  it. 

Edwin  Foster,  sworn,  said  he  was  a huilder,  and  had  had 
considerable  experience.  A wall  might  bo  paid  for  per 
superhcinlyard,  according  to  the  thickness  showu  in  the 
plan.  I would  take  the  measurement  per  superficial  yard 
and  tho  plau  would  show  the  thickness.  In  tho  absence  ot 
a plan,  we  measure  walling  and  calculate  it  as  so  much  per 
superhcial  yard  up  to  18  in.  in  thickness  and  up  to  2 ft 
though  from  18  in.  to  2 ft.  the  work  per  yard  is  more  ex- 
pensive, but  still  it  is  a cubic  yard;  beyond  2 ft  in  tliick- 
iiess  walling  is  measured  and  charged  for  per  cubic  yard. 

'Ibeplauitift  was  then  recalled  to  give  his  evidence  in 
chief.  He  said  he  asked  the  defendant  before  the  contract 
was  signed  il  ho  need  .put  "per  superficial  yard ” in  and 
he  said  there  was  no  need  of  it. 

Henry  Thomas,  mason,  Abergavenny,  said  ho  had  always 


understood  it  to  bo  tho  custom  to  measure  wallirj"  per 
superbciul  yard,  no  matter  what  the  tbickaesa.  “ 
Joseph  Bennett,  master  builder,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Blaenavon  Company,  said  he  measured  the  work  in  ques- 
tion at  defendant’s  request.  His  experience  was  that  such 
work  was  always  measured  per  cubic  yard.  The  result  of 
this  measurement  was  337i  cubic  yards. 

The  J udge. — How  much  per  superficial  measurement  ? 

>\  itucss  (after  some  calcuiution).— 610  superficial  vards. 
He  had  only  kuown  of  dressed  walliug  beiug  taken  per 
superficial  yard.  The  front  of  this  house  wu.s  hamoier- 
dressed,  but  hammer-dressed  work  was  measured  cubicallv. 
When  the  solid  yard  is  meant,  the  word  perch  is  generally 

• the  defence,  Mr.  Chapman,  Pontnowydd,  builder 
I,  said  that  he  had  seen  tno  agreement  referred  to  auj 
s not  aware  of  any  custom  os  alleged  by  tho  plaintiff 
and  his  witnesses,  but  he  had  always  considered  that  the 
entirely  the  other  way,  and  if  ho  bad  been 
called  to  measure  the  work  according  to  tho  agreement 
produced  he  should  have  decidedly  taken  cubic  measure- 
ment. Referring  to  tho  price  named  in  tho  agreement  he 
considered  33.  6d.  per  cubic  yard  a fair  price,  aud  that  the 
defendant  would  be  overcharged  if  paid  at  that  rate  per 
superticial  yard. 

Ellis  Stephens,  builder,  Abergavenny,  corroborated  the 
last  witness  in  every  detail,  both  as  to  custom  and  price  of 
work.  ^ 

Judge  then  summed  up  the  case  and  pointed  out 
that  the  evidence  ot  the  custom  sought  to  be  established 
was  most  contradictory,  and  that  on  tho  defendant’s  side 
there  was  evidence  showing  that,  custom  or  no  custom,  if 
the  plaintiff's  method  of  measurement  was  takou  he  would 
be  receiving  too  high  a price  for  his  work. 

The  jury  on  returning  into  Court  stated  that  they  had 
unanimously  agreed  that  upon  the  evidence  "iven  the 
custom  sought  to  be  established  by  tho  plainti5’  was  not 
substantiated,  and  therefore  they  disallowed  that  part  of 
the  clami ; they  also  disallowed  a considerable  number  of 
the  other  items  in  the  account,  the  result  beiug  a verdict 
for  21.198. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

WILEIAMS  V.  WILLIAMS. 

In  tliis  case,  hoard  in  the  Abergavenny  Connfcy 
Court,  on  the  11th  inst.,  before  Judge  Herbert, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Pontypool,  xvas  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  John 
Williams,  draper,  Blaenavon,  the  defendant. 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  131.  2s.  Cd.,  for  pro- 
fessional services  rendered  to  the  defendant  and  his  then 
solicitors  (Messrs.  Gibbs  & Llewellyn,  of  Newport).  It 
appeared  that  in  August  of  last  year  n neighbour  of  tho 
delendant’s  Hied  a bill  in  Chaucery  against  him  in  a 
dispute  over  a party-wall  in  building  some  houses  in 
Blaenavon.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  aud  settled  bv 
arbitration.  Previously  to  the  arbitration  tho  plaintiff  who 
was  at  Weston-super-Merc,  having  a week’s  holv-day’  was 
telegraphed  for  by  the  defendant  to  come  to  Blaonavou  at 
cnee,  to  measure  the  ground  and  prepare  plans  of  ♦bo 
same,  for  the  purpose  of  tho  suit,  and  for  this  he  charged 
3/.  33.  The  other  items  were  for  other  plans,  for  journoys 
to  Newport  to  see  the  defendant's  solicitors,  Ac.,  which 
"•ere  detailed  in  evidence. 

The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  had  received  81.  8s.  for 
all  these  services  under  the  award,  therefore  ho  could  not 

Judgment  was  given  for  nine  guineas  and  a half,  with 


SAUNDERS  V.  MASON. 

This  action,  tried  in  the  County  Court,  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  16th  inst.,  wa.s  a jury 
case  from  Veutnor,  in  which  the  plaintiffs, 
Messrs.  Saunders,  architects,  claimed  48/.  7s. 
for  drawings  and  plans  of  proposed  buildings  at 
the  Royal  Hotel. 

^ Mr.  Theodore  Ridley  Saunders  gave  evidence  that  on  the 
, September,  1877,  defendant  consulted  him  as  to  a 
budding  he  proposed  to  erect  where  the  tup  of  tho  hotel 
stood.  Defeudant  stated  that  ho  was  pledged  to  some  out- 
lay  in  building  under  his  lease.  "Witness  recommended  a 
kind  of  wing  to  the  hotel,  with  restaurant,  Sc.,  and  bar  iu 
Iront,  with  through  communication  to  the  road,  and  spoke 
of  a proposed  recreution-ground  close  bv.  Defendant  said. 
“ Capital  idea.  I shall  be  able  to  got  rid  ol'  my  cold 
meat."  In  reply  to  a question  as  to  expenses,  defendant 
said  it  was  for  witness  to  give  his  ideas  and  advice,  and  they 
could  be  cut  down  if  he  (defendant)  found  them  too  lart»e. 
On  tho  afternoon  of  the  same  day  witness,  with  two  assist^ 
ants,  proceeded  to  take  a survey  and  levels  of  sections. 
Ho  afterwards  proceeded  to  prepare  plans. 

Tho  Judge.— Don’t  you  think  it  would  have  been  fair  to 
have  given  some  idea  as  to  price  before  you  went  into  that 
elaborate  plan  ? 

Witness.— It  was  not  usual  with  such  clients.  His  in* 
structious  were  to  fill  the  land,  and  ho  did  it.  Defendant, 
when  ho  showed  him  these  plans,  said,  " Y'ou  are  for  building 
a palace."  On  the  24th  of  September  defendant  called  on 
him  and  spoke  of  the  building,  and  that  led  to  the  plaintiff’ 
sending  him  another  plan  headed  " Roval  Hotel,  proposed 
new  Tap."  Then  they  had  an  interview  on  the  subject, 
and  defendant  said  he  was  bound  to  spend  only  200L,  but 
he  proposed  borrowing  4001.  of  tho  ground  landlord’  and 
that  would  make  it  6002.  for  tho  building.  The  smaller  set 
of  plans  was  then  drawn,  and  on  the  13th  of  December 
defeudant  called  to  see  them  aud  took  them  away  with 
him,  witness  telling  him  they  were  his  own  property.  De- 
fendant kept  them  five  mouths,  and  then  came  and  said 
the  plans  must  be  cut  down  one  story. 

Mr.  Livesay,  C.E.,  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  which 
went  to  show  that  tho  charges  for  tho  work  wore 
reasonable. 

Defendant  was  called,  and  denied  tho  allegation  that 
when  he  first  consulted  plaintiffs  as  to  the  building  he 
declined  to  say  anything  definite  as  to  cost,  and  left  it  to 
them  to  carry  out  their  own  idea. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiffs,  62.  for  the  first  plan, 
and  222.,  including  the  52.  paid  into  Court,  for  tho  other 
items  of  tho  bDl,  and  costs. 


Eroyal  Institute  of  British  Architsets. 

The  opening  meeting  of  Session  1878-79  is  fixed 
for  Monday,  November  18th. 
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THE  COTTAGE  SYSTEM  FOR  TRAINING 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  POOR. 

A REPORT  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat  and  the  late 
Captain  G.  Bowly,  on  the  home  and  cottage 
system  of  training  and  educating  the  children 
of  the  poor,  recently  published,  will  be  found  of 
Talue  by  those  who  interest  themselves  in  this 
important  subject.  It  includes  plans  of  the 
, Princess  Mary’s  Village  Homo,  Addlestone  ; the 
Home  for  Little  Boys,  Farnioghani ; the  Philan- 
thropic Society’s  Farm  School,  Redhill;  and 
I many  other  institutions  of  the  same  character. 
During  the  last  few  years  several  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  resolved  to  try  the  experiment 
I of  erecting  schools  upon  the  family  system,  and 
i plans  on  that  system  have  been  approved  of 
I by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  six  cases, 
i At  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  report, 
plans  were  under  consideration  for  the  Ken- 
I sington  and  Chelsea  school  district,  and  these 
I have  since  been  sanctioned.  It  is  to  be 
. regretted  that  Captain  Bowly  did  not  live  to 
; see  the  report  published.  Ho  was  obliged  to  go 
I on  sick  leave  early  in  the  year,  and  died  at 
I Malta  on  the  31st  of  March  last. 


SANITATION  IN  DUBLIN. 

Mr.  "W.  P.  O’Brien,  local  Government  in- 
I speotor,  held  an  inquiry  at  Dublin,  last  week,  as 
: to  tho  incidence  of  the  sauitary  expenditure  in 
1 Dublin.  In  opening  the  proceedings,  Mr.  O’Brien 
said  the  expenditure  of  the  Dubliu  urban  dis- 
! trict  had  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  a charge 
upon  the  borough  fund  or  borough  rate.  It  was 
, so  constituted  under  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866, 

; continued  under  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1874' 

! and  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1878 ; but  this 
, Act  contained  au  important  provision  in  section 
I 226,  which  provided  that  all  expenses  incurred 
by  tho  urban  sanitary  authority  in  the  execution 
of  this  Act,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
should  be  defrayed  as  follows, — that  was  to  say, 
in  the  case  of  a council  or  a borough,  out  of  the 
borough  fund  or  borough  rate.  That  provision 
was  precisely  analogous  to  the  provisions  con- 
taiued  in  the  previous  Sanitary  Acts ; but  there 
was  this  proviso  at  the  close  of  the  section, — 

“ Provided  also  that  if  application  be  made  to  the  Local 
Goveroinont  Board  whereby  it  shall  be  alleged  that  it 
would  be  inequitable  or  inconvenient,  in  the  district  of 
any  urban  sanitary  authority,  that  tho  said  expenses  shall 
he  borne  as  last  aforesaid,  tho  said  Board  may,  after 
inquiry  by  order  under  seal,  alter  tho  incidenco'of  such 
charge,  in  respect  of  tho  whole  or  such  part  of  the  eipendi- 
turo  referred  to,  as  to  them  shall  appear  to  be  fair  and 
equitable.” 

And  in  section  227  there  was  a provision  which 
existed  in  the  previous  Acts,  to  the  eSect  that 
auy  limit  imposed  on  or  in  respect  of  auy  rate 
by  auy  Act  of  Parliament  should  not  apply  to 
j any  rate  required  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose 
j of  defraying  any  expenses  incurred  by  the 
I sanitary  authority  of  any  urban  sanitary  dis- 
I tricD  for  sanitary  purposes.  Now,  after  the 
I passing  of  that  Act  a letter  was  addressed,  on 
I August  20th,  to  tho  Local  Government  Board 
' by  the  town  clerk,  inclosing  a resolution  passed 
I by  the  corporation, — 

“ That  representation  be  made  to  the  Lowil  Govern- 
: meiit  Board  under  Section  22iJ  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
(Ireland),  1878,  alleging  that  it  would  be  inequitable  and 
inconvenient  that  Iho  expense  of  carrvingthe  said  Act  into 
execution  in  Hubliu  should  be  borne  aa  provided  in  tho 
said  Act,  and  requesting  that  tho  Board  may,  as  therein 
provided,  after  inquiry,  alter  the  incideuco  of  such  charge 
I lu  respect  of  the  whole  or  such  part  of  tho  expenditure 
referred  to  as  to  them  shall  appear  to  bo  fair  and 
equitable.” 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter  the  Local 
Government  Board  wrote,  asking  for  a more 
specific  statement  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  was  alleged  that  change  should  take  place, 
aud  they  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Gi’ay,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  setting  out  tliese 
grounds  at  length.  Mr.  O’Brien  having  read 
this  letter,  said  that  tho  question  being  an 
entirely  novel  one,  the  Local  Government  Board 
sent  a paper  to  their  counsel,  and  Mr.  Monahan’s 
opinion  being  that  the  case  was  clearly  within 
Section  226,  had  directed  him  to  hold  the  inquiry. 

Among  tho  witnesses  was  Mr.  James  Boyle, 
ohaii-man  of  the  Public  Health  Committee. 
Examined  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Gray,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of 
tho  committee  : — 

“ In  your  opinion,  is  tlio  sanitary  expenditure  of  Dublin  ; 
aullieient  for  tUo  requirements  of  the  city Wholly  iii- 
sullicieut.  The  Public  Health  Act  of  1878  hns  cast  new 
dill  ies  upon  the  sanitary  authority : it  has  conferred  addi- 
tional powers  and  increased  the  duties  very  much.  Au 
iuoreaae.d  staff  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects 
and  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1878. 

_ Do  the  public  expect  Improvemouts  in  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  city  ? — Yes. 

Have  tho  Public  Health  Conunitteo  been  obliged  to  con- 


sider tho  propriety  of  a reduction  of  their  expenditure  on 
sauitary  matters  ? —Tliey  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  the 
sanitary  staff  below  what  is  necessary  for  earring  out  the 
public  health  business  of  the  city.  OlBcers  have  been  dis- 
missed, and  expenses  absolutely  necessary,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  either  curtailed  or  dispensed  with. 

Have  you  received  communications  from  time  to  time 
from  the  City  Treasurer,  ashing  that  tho  Public  Health 
Committee  should  not  make  too  heavy  drafts  upon  the 
Borough  Fund  ? — Repeatedly.  I have  been  repeatedly 
obliged  to  withhold  the  payment  of  accounts,  which  there 
were  no  funds  to  meet.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  so.” 

The  result  of  inquiry  will  be  made  known  in 
dne  course.  In  the  meantime  we  notice  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Dublin  Sanitary 
Association  has  been  considering  the  question  of 
organising  popular  lectures  on  sanitary  science, 
to  be  delivered  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and 
has  entrusted  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  neces- 
sary details  to  the  secretaries. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Newbury.  — The  annual  meeting  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Stained-Glass  Window  Society,  tho 
object  of  which  is  to  raise  funds  for  placing 
stained  glass  windows  in  tho  parish  church,  was 
hold  on  the  27th  ult.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  E.  I. 
Gardiner  presided,  and  in  his  opening  remarks 
referred  to  tho  proposal  that  tho  windows  which 
it  was  desired  to  have  placed  in  tho  church 
should  form  a connected  and  unbroken  series  of 
subjects, — those  in  one  aisle  to  represent  our 
Lord’s  miracles ; those  in  the  other  aisle  our 
Lord’s  parables ; and  those  in  tho  clearstory, 
tho  Old  Testament  saints  on  one  side,  and  the 
New  Testament  saints  on  the  other.  There 
were  fifteen  windows,  and  if  they  could  raise 
1501.  a year  they  would  bo  able  to  put  in  a win- 
dow  every  year,  so  that  the  work  would  be 
completed  in  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Hardman,  of 
Birmingham,  who  had  been  invited  to  attend 
the  meeting,  gave  some  interesting  particulars 
with  reference  to  the  project. 

Eltliam. — A new  stained-glass  window  has 
been  uncovered  in  the  parish  church,  Eltham, 
Kent.  The  window  is  a four-light  one,  and  con- 
tains  eight  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  aud  the  wheel  above  represents  six 
cherubim,  with  a dove  in.  the  centre.  The  work 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Craven,  Bourne,  & Co. 

Strathaven.  — Messrs.  "W.  & J.  J.  Kier,  of 
Glasgow,  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  to  exeente  a large  heraldic  stained- 
glass  window,  to  be  placed  in  Strathaven  Church, 
near  Hamilton. 

Littleover. — A new  stained-glass  window  has 
just  been  inserted  in  Littleover  Church,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Morley,  a resident  of 
tho  parish.  The  work  has  been  undertaken  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Woodhouse,  of  Derby,  the  glass 
being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birming- 
ham. Tho  window  is  in  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  consists  of  three  lights.  The  centre 
light  has  the  figure  of  “ The  Nativity,”  that  to 
the  left  “ The  Visit  of  the  Shepherds,”  and  that 
to  the  right  “ The  Visit  of  tho  Wise  Men  offering 
their  Gifts.” 

Basingstoke. — ^Another  stained-glass  window 
has  been  added  to  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Basing. 

, stoke.  It  is  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & 
Westlake,  and  represents  the  four  writers  of 
epistles,  viz.,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and 
St.  Jude,  the  figure  of  St.  John  being  with  the 
evangelists  in  another  window. 

Southampton. — For  tho  east  window  of  the 
chancel  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Southampton,  of  which  the  Princo  of  Wales 
recently  laid  tho  foundation-stone,  Mr.  Street 
has  prepared  designs  for  the  three  lights  of  the 
window.  The  designs  illustrate  events  from 
the  Passion,  and  the  Crucifixion  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  central  light.  Tho  east  window 
is  to  be  a Confirmation  memorial  to  Bishop 
Wilberforce. 

Hempstead.^A  stained-glass  window  has  been 
fixed  ill  Hempstead  Church,  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Walker,  of  Gloucester, 
by  Messrs.  Camm,  of  Birmingham. 

Kingsbury. — ^A  stained-glass  window  has  jnst 
been  completed  for  tho  north  aisle  of  Kingsbury 
Church.  The  subject,  “ The  Good  Samaritan,” 
occupies  three  lights.  Tho  window  has  been 
designed  by  and  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Swaine  Bourne,  of  Birmingham,  in  memory  of 
his  father. 

Neivcastle-on-Tyne.  — One  of  the  three-light 
windows  in  tho  north-aisle  of  St.  Mary’s  II.  C. 
Cathedral,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has  just  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Stephen  Quin,  from  a design  by  ilr.  H.  M. 
Barnett,  of  the  Victoria  Stained  Glass  Works, 
Newcastle. 

Oxford. — A stained-glass  six-light  window  has 


been  placed  in  the  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Oxford  by  Mr.  T.  Cox,  of  London.  It  is  of  a 
foliated  design,  representing  tho  principal  Scrip- 
ture flowers  and  plants.  It  is  given  by  tho 
temperance  societies  of  Oxford  and  district  aa  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Maunder.  A 
rose- window  over  the  pulpit  has  also  been  fixed, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Nix,  of  Oxford,  in  which  the 
rose  and  lily  are  introduced,  also  by  Mr.  Cox. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

London.— The  memorial  - stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  Stamford -street,  Black- 
friars,  were  laid  on  tho  lObh  inst.  The  site 
selected  is  very  circumscribed  in  size  and  shape, 
and  has  necessitated  the  placing  of  the  Sunday 
School  over  a portion  of  the  chapel,  and  tho 
lighting  of  the  larger  part  of  the  chapel  by 
means  of  a skylight.  The  pews  will  bo  stepped, 
and  the  aisles  made  to  radiate  from  the  rostrum. 
The  probable  cost  is  4,000J.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  James  Weir,  and  the  contractors  Messrs. 
Rider  & Son. 

Churchstoke. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  is 
about  to  be  built  here,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  R.  Hurst,  architect,  Welshpool.  Mr.  John 
Pickstock,  of  Meifod,  is  tho  builder,  the  amount 
of  his  tender  being  400L 

Bristol. — A now  Congregational  Chapel  at 
Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  has  been  opened.  Tho 
building  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  is 
cruciform  in  plan  ; tho  building  being  94  ft.  in 
length,  while  the  extreme  width  across  tho 
transepts  is  60  ft.  The  width  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  is  22  ft. ; but  on  either  side  of  the 
former  are  ambulatories,  4 ft.  wide,  giving 
access  to  tho  end  seats  of  tho  nave,  the  wholo 
arrangement  being  carried  so  as  to  prevent  any 
interruption  to  the  view  of  the  chancel  and  the 
minister.  The  transepts  are  slightly  raised 
above  the  nave  level,  and  have  freestone  para- 
pets at  tho  junction  with  the  cross.  Adjoining 
the  chnrch  is  a lecture-room,  34  ft.  by  24  ft., 
with  a raised  platform.  The  chapel  is  intended 
to  afford  sittings  for  aboob  300  persons.  Local 
sandstone  of  a yellow  hue  is  used  for  the  external 
facing  of  the  walls,  Bath  stone  being  used  for  all 
tracery  and  moulded  work.  Tho  wholo  of  the 
work  was  executed  from  designs  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Colman,  architect,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs. 
Cowlin  & Son.  The  wood  and  stone  carving 
was  done  by  Mr.  E.  Sheppard,  of  Bristol. 

Cotham. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  just 
been  opened  at  Cotham.  It  is  Early  Decorated 
in  style.  The  walls  are  of  Pennant  stone,  from 
the  Stapleton  and  Hanham  quarries,  with  West- 
wood  stone  dressings.  Tho  interior  dimensions 
are, — length,  66  ft.  3 in.  5 width,  45  ft.  3 in. ; 
height,  48  ft.  There  are  Sunday  school  promises 
and  vestry  attached.  The  chapel  will  accom- 
modate 800  persons,  and  the  school  450  children. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building,  including  tho 
site,  has  been  about  9,000i.  Mr.  Cnrwen,  jun., 
of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect. 

Manchester. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  sitnated 
at  tho  corner  of  Heslington-streeb  and  Raby- 
street,  Moss-lane  East,  Moss-side,  was  opened 
on  the  15th  inst.  The  large  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  which  for  the  present  will  be  used 
as  a chapel,  will  seat  300  persons,  additional 
accommodation  for  about  150  people  being 
provided  in  the  gallery.  Adjacent  to  the  gal- 
lery  is  a room  intended  for  ladies’  sewing 
meetings.  Contiguous  to  the  chapel  are  seven 
class-rooms,  four  being  at  the  front  and  three 
at  the  back,  with  yards  and  conveniences.  Over 
the  three  class-rooms  at  tho  rear  of  the  chapel 
is  a room,  measuring  56  ft.  by  22  ft.  On  the 
basement  is  a kitchen,  fitted  with  a hoist  to 
each  of  the  upper  floors,  together  with  the 
heating  apparatus.  Tho  whole  of  the  wood- 
work  of  the  chapel  is  pitch-pine,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  roof  principals  are  of  hammer- 
beam  construction,  and  the  walls  and  roofs  are 
plastered.  Externally  tho  building  is  faced 
with  white  headers,  relieved  with  strings  of 
stock  brick  and  stone  dressings.  The  entrances 
to  the  chapel  are  numerous.  The  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  3,SOOZ.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Harrison,  builder, 
Greenheys,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  John 
Lowe,  of  Manchester. 

Houghton-le-Spring. — On  t^ie  26fch  ult.  tho 
new  Presbyterian  Church  at  Houghtou-le-Spring 
was  opened  for  worship.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
stone,  tho  facing  being  sneck  rubble,  and  tho 
dressings  chiselled.  All  the  windows  have  tra- 
ceried  heads,  label-moulds,  and  deep  reveals, 
aud  aro  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
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Wailes  it  Strang.  The  tower  ie  temporarily 
roofed  in,  the  funds  at  present  not  permitting 
the  building  of  the  spire,  which  is  designed  to 
reach  a height  of  about  106  ft.  The  roof  is 
open-timbered,  and  in  one  span  of  36  ft.  It  is 
covered  with  green  "Westmoreland  slates.  The 
internal  fittings  are  of  pitch  pine.  The  church 
is  to  be  warmed  by  hot-water  apparatus,  sup- 
plied by  ilessrs.  Walker  & Emley.  Messrs. 
Robson  & Tremble,  of  Hetton-le-Hole,  are  the 
contractors  for  the  work,  the  cost  being  about 

3.0001.  The  accommodation  is  for  400.  Mr. 
W.  Lister  Newcombe  is  the  architect ; and  Mr. 
John  Wilford  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

Oxford. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been 
opened  in  Oxford.  It  partially  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  chapel,  and  is  brought  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  street-line.  The  style  adopted 
is  the  Decorated  Gothic  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  front  elevation  to  New 
Inn  Hall-street  consists  of  a centre  gable,  flanked 
by  a tower  and  spire,  about  130  ft.  high,  and  on 
the  other  side  by  a gable  entrance  to  one  of  the 
galleries.  The  entrance  to  the  other  gallery  is 
by  a tower  doorway,  which,  as  it  is  opposite 
Cornniarket-street,  has  been  specially  treated. 
The  interior  has  nave  and  aisles,  and  the 
arcades  are  of  stone.  The  roof  is  an  open 
hammer.beam  one,  supported  by  polished  shap 
granite  columns,  with  carved  stone  capitals. 
The  seats  are  open,  and  of  selected  red  wood, 
and  they  afford  accommodation  for  850  persous. 
The  wrought-iron  railings  and  gates  are  by 
Messrs.  Marshall,  of  Cheltenham ; the  gas- 
fittings  by  Mr.  Gough,  of  Gloucester ; and  the 
carTing  by  Mr.  Frith,  of  Gloncester.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Symm  Co.,  of  Oxford, 
and  the  total  cost,  including  extra  land,  is  about 

10.0001. 

Newry. — The  new  Presbyterian  church  in 
Sandys-street,  Newry,  was  re-opened  on  the 
20th  inst.,  after  alterations  and  additions.  The 
old  gallery  has  been  removed,  and  a new  one 
erected,  with  open-bench  pews.  A new  pulpit 
has  also  been  erected.  The  designs  were  made 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Watson,  C.E.;  and  Messrs.  Whelan  4 
Watson,  builders,  Newry,  were  tho  contractors. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  works  has  been  about  1,0001. 

Fyvie. — The  Free  Church  of  Fyvie  has  been 
re-opened,  after  alterations  and  decoration.  The 
work  has  been  executed  from  the  plans  of  Mr. : 
R.  Ewan,  architect,  Glasgow,  and  under  his  im- 
mediate supervision,  the  contractors  being 
Messrs.  Teunon,  carpenter,  Turriff ; Fordyce 
& Sons,  builders,  Turriff ; W.  & C.  Duthie, 
plumbers,  Turriff ; J.  & A.  Pirie,  slaters, 
Fyvie;  J.  & J.  Hutcheon,  plasterers,  Methlick; 
James  Garvie  & Sons,  painters,  Aberdeen ; and 
William  Shirras  & Son,  lamp  manufacturers, 
Aberdeen.  The  cost  has  been  upwards  of  4001. 

Edinhurg'h. — During  the  past  twelve  months 
there  has  been  in  process  of  building  a place  of 
worship  for  tho  accommodation  of  adherents  of 
the  Free  Church  resident  in  the  Newington 
district.  The  church  now  advancing  to  com- 
pletion formed  part  of  the  originally  approved 
design  for  a group  of  joint  buildings.  Its  site 
is  at  the  north-west  angle  of  St.  Andrew’s- 
terrace  and  West  Mayfield.  The  ground-plan 
is  cruciform,  with  a segmental  apse  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave.  Both  transepts  are  double, 
and  are  deeply  recessed,  while  the  nave  has  an 
aisle  on  each  side.  The  nave  is  88  ft.  in 
length,  by  42  ft.  wide,  including  the  aisles, 
each  of  the  transepts  receding  about  18  ft.  In 
the  interior,  the  nave  and  aisles  are  separated 
by  a series  of  dressed  stone  piers  with 
moulded  bases  and  carved  capitals,  from 
which  spring  mouldings  forming  pointed  arches. 
At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept 
roofs  an  ornamental  jieche  rises  to  the  height  of 
about  30  ft.  from  the  roof-ridge,  and  is  turned 
to  account  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  The 
church  will  be  seated  to  accommodate  upwards 
of  700  persons,  the  seating  being  in  varnished 
pine,  and  of  open-pew  construction.  The  whole 
buildings  have  been  carried  out  from  designs 
famished  by  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  architect, 
the  style  adopted  throughout  being  Early  Gothic 
of  French  type. 


New  Private  Chapel  at  Aske  Hall,  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire. — On  Tuesday,  the  15th  inst., 
the  private  chapel  which  has  been  erected  for  the 
Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  architect,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  opened  by  his  Grace 
tho  Archbishop  of  York,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hill,  his  lordship’s  chaplain. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 

NEWS. 

Drogheda. — The  new  Dominican  Church  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  has  recently  been  dedi- 
cated. The  church  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and 
consists  of  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  and  side 
chapels.  The  total  length  inside  is  111  ft.,  by  a 
Avidth  of  30  ft.  in  the  nave,  and  of  62  ft.  across 
the  transepts.  The  material  used  is  tiie  lime- 
stone of  the  locality,  the  walling  being  of  pitched, 
faced  work,  relieved  by  bands  of  white  lime- 
stone finely  chiselled.  The  dressings  of  the 
windows  and  doorways  are  also  of  white  lime- 
stone. The  tower  stands  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  nave  and  south  transept,  and  forms  one  of 
the  entrances  to  the  church.  The  entire  height 
of  the  tower  (which  i.s  surmounted  by  a gabled 
roof)  is  90  ft.  The  internal  height  from  floor  to 
apex  of  ceiling  is  45  ft.,  the  roof  being  boarded 
and  panelled  in  pitch-pine,  and  having  arched 
principals  at  intervals.  The  nave  roof  is  carried 
across  the  transepts  on  arcades  of  two  pointed 
arches.  The  columns  on  which  these  arches  rest 
are  of  Aberdeen  granite,  with  carved  Portland 
stone  caps  and  bases.  The  arches  between 
transepts  and  side  chapels  and  the  arched  ribs 
of  chancel  ceiling  rest  on  shafts  of  Caen  stone, 
with  carved  caps.  The  chancel  has  a semi- 
octagonal  termination,  tlio  centre  face  of  the 
octagon  having  a three-light  traceried  window, 
and  each  of  tho  two  side  faces  an  arcade  of 
triplet  windows,  resting  on  detached  shafts. 
These  windows  are  filled  in  with  stained  glass  by 
Mayer,  of  Munich.  The  subject  of  the  centre 
window  is  the  Crucifixion.  The  works  have 
been  carried  oat  without  a general  contractor 
by  local  tradesmen.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Geo. 
A-shlin,  of  Dublin.  The  boundary  railings  have 
been  executed  by  Grendon  & Co.,  of  Drogheda. 
The  cost  has  been  about  8,OOOL 

Sheffield. — A new  oratory  has  just  been  added 
to  St.  Marie’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Sheffield. 
It  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  the 
architects  of  the  church,  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield 
& Son,  and  is  situate  in  the  eastern  aisle  of  the 
south  transept.  It  takes  the  form  of  an  upper 
chapel,  10  ft.  above  the  church  floor-level,  ap- 
preached  from  the  south  transept  by  a spacious 
winding  staircase  of  Hopton  Wood  stone.  Ex- 
ternally  it  will  form  a part  of  the  new  sacristy 
and  rectory  buildings  at  the  corner  of  Norfolk- 
row  and  Norfolk-atreet. 

Culmullen. — A new  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
has  been  opened  at  Culmullen,  co.  Meath.  It  is 
Early  Gothic  in  style,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
W.  Hague.  The  plan  of  the  building  comprises 
nave,  75  ft.  long,  by  28  ft.  wide  ; chancel,  22  ft. 
by  17  ft. ; sacristy,  porch,  and  tower,  with  spire 
at  the  junction  of  the  sacristy  and  chancel. 
The  exterior  faces  of  the  walls  are  of  hammered 
limestone  ashlar,  with  limestone  dressings  to 
the  quoins  and  buttresses,  and  white  and  coloured 
pressed  bricks  in  the  baud-strings.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hall  & Son, 
builders.  Messrs.  Neill  & Co.  supplied  the  altar, 
and  the  stained-glass  is  by  Messrs.  Early  & 
Powell. 


)ijo0ks  'EtailjtiJ. 

Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines ; containing  a clear  Expositio7i  of  their 
Principles  and  Practice.  By  Robert  Hunt, 
F.R.S.  Vol.  IV.  supplementary  to  the  Seventh 
Edition.  Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1878. 
Science  is  tramping  along  at  such  a pace,  and 
in  BO  many  directions  at  once,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  recorders  to  keep  up  with  her.  No 
sooner  was  the  last  edition  of  Ure’s  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines  published 
than  it  was  found  that  several  of  the  articles  in 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  work  required  some 
additions,  owing  to  the  advances  which  had 
been  made  in  the  useful  applications  of  science, 
and  that  new  articles  were  necessary  to  record 
the  progress  of  several  examples  of  inventive 
ingenuity.  To  meet  this  necessity,  it  was  deter- 
mined  to  produce  a supplementary  volume,  in 
which  all  the  required  additions  should  be  made, 
and  all  improvements,  and  new  applications  of 
value,  carefully  recorded.  This  seems  to  have 
been  completed  in  a satisfactory  manner.  This 
supplement  will  be  found  to  include  everything 
of  interest  relating  to  arts,  manufactures,  and 
mines  which  has  claimed  attention  since  the 
publication  of  the  previous  volumes,  and  the 
four  volumes  represent  fairly  the  state  of  these 
divisions  of  human  industry  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year. 


Several  new  articles  by  good  hands  have  been 
introduced. 

In  his  preface  the  able  editor,  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt,  acknowledges  considerable  obligations  for 
information  furnished, — in  many  cases  at  con- 
siderable personal  labour, — and  for  the  eontri- 
bution  of  matter  giving  the  results  of  original 
inquiries  in  connexion  with  sundry  other  articles, 
— to  many  leading  men  of  science,  manufac- 
turers, and  others.  The  new  discoveries  in 
respect  of  sound  and  late  information  as  to 
the  electric  light  are  given. 


COTTAGE  BUILDING  AT  RUGBY,  AND 
THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

The  Rugby  Local  Board  of  Health  have  just 
submitted  an  interesting  point  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  with  respect  to  the  building 
of  cottages  within  the  township,  and  in  reply 
the  central  Board  in  London  have  already  given 
a decision  of  considerable  importance  as  to  the 
powers  of  local  boards  over  dwellings  of  this 
character. 

It  appears  that  for  some  time  past  the  Rugby 
local  authorities  have  hesitated  to  pass  plans 
for  cottages  having  only  two  bedrooms,  on  moral 
as  well  as  sanitary  grounds.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  contended  by  the  builders  that  where 
larger  houses  are  built,  mechanics  take  in 
lodgers  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  rent, 
and  some  members  of  the  Local  Board  consider 
that  this  is  even  more  objectionable  on  sanitary 
grounds  than  the  small  cottages  with  two  apart- 
ments only.  The  Local  Government  Board 
having  been  appealed  to  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion, have  decided  that  the  Local  Board  have 
no  power  to  refuse  to  pass  such  plans. 


glisctllimiti. 

Sewer  Ventilation  at  Eltham. — Last  week 
tho  chairman  and  several  members  of  the 
Ashford  Local  Board,  with  their  clerk  and  sur- 
veyor, proceeded  to  Eltham,  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  the  system  of  sewer  ventilation 
adopted  there.  On  their  arrival  they  were 
met  by  Mr.  C.  Haworth,  tho  surveyor,  who  fully 
explained  the  entire  system.  The  shaft  or 
tower  through  which  the  sewer  gas  passes  was 
erected  in  1866,  and  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
High-street  of  Eltham.  Tho  shaft  is  338  ft. 
above  Trinity  datum,  and  is  built  of  brick  with 
stone  facings,  and  is  about  65  ft.  in  height,  and 
19  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  principal  sower. 
The  air  from  the  sewer  rises  into  a con- 
fined chamber  in  the  base  of  the  shaft,  in  which 
are  four  rings  of  ordinary  coal  gas-jets,  kept 
continually  burning.  The  inflammable  air  here 
ignites  with  the  coal  gas,  and  then  passes 
through  three  other  chambers,  filled  with  char- 
coal, containing  about  2^  bushels,  and  becoming 
free  from  offensive  odour,  ascends  to  the  top  of 
the  shaft  through  apertures  on  each  side,  and 
is  from  thence  carried  away  by  the  passing 
winds.  There  are  at  the  present  time  nearly 
six  miles  of  sewer  connected  with  the  shaft,  and 
an  additional  throe  miles  will  very  shortly  be 
carried  into  it.  The  nearest  grating  or  venti- 
lator  in  the  sewer  is  two  miles  distant  from  the 
shaft.  The  charcoal  is  changed  about  once  in 
three  months,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
coal  gas,  including  that  supplied  to  the  three 
ornamental  lamps  round  the  shaft,  is  under  101. 
a year. 

St.  James’s,  Piccadilly. — This  church  has 
been  re-opened.  The  interior,  one  of  Wren’s 
best  works,  has  undergone  renovation  and  some 
alterations.  The  marble  and  bronze  enclosure 
of  the  altar-table  has  been  raised  and  extended, 
and  the  pews  at  the  east  end  have  been  cut 
down  and  converted  into  open  seats.  At  the 
west  end  the  central  vestibule  has  been  en- 
closed, paved  with  marble,  and  lighted  with  a 
window,  and  the  marble  font,  the  work  of  Grin- 
ling Gibbons,  has  been  removed  into  it. 

Vandalism  in  Ireland.  — Mr.  Patrick 
Traynor  writes  to  a Dublin  paper  complaining 
of  the  mutilation  of  the  cross  of  St.  Boyne,  at 
Monasterboice,  co.  Louth.  He  says  that  in  one 
of  the  compartments,  in  which  there  is  a 
sculptured  group  representing  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  the  figure  of  the  stooped  Christ  was  the 
one  selected  for  destruction.  Off  this  figure 
the  destroyer  has  broken  the  left  leg,  and  in 
doing  so  has  laid  bare  the  white  marble  ground 
of  the  body  of  the  cross. 
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Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — This 
Society  lieid  its  usual  fortnightly  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Iloyal  Institution, 
Colquitt-streot.  Tho  attention  of  metnbors  wa.s 
called  to  the  “Stellar”  code  of  day  and  night 
signals, — tho  invention  of  Captain  ilarrison,  of 
liOndoD.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Squire,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  on  “ Stone  Masonry.” 
Tlio  author  pointed  out  the  qualities  charac- 
teristic of  good  stone  for  engineering  ^lurposes, 
and  described  the  principal  stones  employed  for 
such  work.  Tho  red  sandstone,  near  Liverpool, 
was  shown  to  be  remarkably  hard  and  good ; 
the  strain  required  to  crush  this  stone  being, 
on  the  average  of  si.^  experiments  on  small 
cube?,  two  tons  and  a half  per  square  inch. 
The  classes  of  masonry  dealt  with  in  the  paper 
were  ashlar  and  coursed  rubble.  The  author  con- 
demned tho  use  of  ashlar  in  marine  engineering 
work,  where  strength  and  durability  are  neces- 
sary. Coursed  rubble  backed  with  concrete, 
intermixed  with  large  rough  blocks  of  atone, 
seemed  to  him  to  bo  tho  most  desirable  method 
of  building  heavy  retaining- walls,  and  large 
solid  masses  of  masonry  in  general.  A few 
remarks  on  stone-cutting,  and  plant  for  erecting 
stone  masonry,  concluded  the  paper. 

Sanitary  Matters  at  Westgate-on.-Sea. — 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  held  at  Minster, 
Dr.  Robinson,  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
drew  the  attention  of  ithe'  board  to  the  want 
of  proper  drainage  and  bnilding  regulations  at 
Westgate-on-Sea,  which  was,  ho  said,  a very 
growing  place,  with  two  miles  of  roads  laid  out 
for  streets,  aud  was  frequented  by  numerous 
visitors  for  the  benefit  of  their  health.  Ic  was, 
therefore,  highly  necessary  that  its  sanitary 
arrangements  should  be  looked  after.  At  present 
the  houses  were  drained  by  cesspools,  and  there 
were  no  building  regulations.  If  things  were 
allowed  to  remain  as  at  present,  he  thought  the 
ultimate  result  would  be  the  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  property  there,  aud  the  ruiu  of 
whac  might  be  a rising  and  prosperous  place. 
Ho  advised  tho  Board  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  urban  sanitary  powers 
for  Westgate.  Mr.  Kennett  said  he  had  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Davis,  tho  proprietor  of  the 
Westgate-ou-Sca  estate  would  support  the  Board 
in  obtaining  powers,  as  it  would  improve  his 
property.  It  was  decided  that  the  necessary 
steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  urban  powers 
for  Westgate. 

Preston,  Hall,  Aylesford. — Tho  various 
additions  and  alterations  to  this  mansion,  one  of 
tho  seats  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Brassey,  M.P.,  are  now 
completed.  The  entire  kitchen,  offices,  aud  ser- 
vants’ apartments  have  been  remodelled,  a still- 
room  and  pastry  larder,  and  gun-room  con- 
structed, and  all  the  larders  and  pantries  provided 
with  fittings  of  the  most  recent  invention.  Dor- 
mitories  have  also  been  built  to  accommodate 
the  men-servants  and  visitors’  valets.  These 
alterations  necessitated  the  removal  of  the 
old  laundry,  and  tho  erection  of  a new  building 
at  some  distance  from  the  mansion,  consisting  of 
a large  warehouse,  laundry,  drying  closet,  and 
residence  for  tho  laundry  maids.  There  is  a 
coachhouse  capable  of  holding  six  carriages,  a 
harness-room,  and  a room  for  grooms.  These 
works  were  designed  by  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Stephens,  architect,  Maidstone,  and  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Wallis  and  Clements  and  Messrs. 
Cox  Bros. 

Municipal  Hall,  Birmingham.  — The 
work  of  furnishing  and  fitting  up  the  new 
Municipal  Hall  at  Birmingham  has  been  en- 
trusted, after  competition,  to  three  local  firms. 
Messrs.  Manton,  Sons,  & Gilbert,  of  Birming- 
ham, have  been  selected  to  furnish  the  Mayor’s 
parlour,  tho  Town  Clerk’s  private  room  and 
offices,  the  retiring-rooms  for  tho  council,  the 
committee-rooms,  ante  and  cloak  rooms,  and 
clerks’  offices  j Messrs.  Collier  & Placknett,  of 
Warwick,  the  council  - chamber ; and  Mr.  S. 
Barber,  of  Birmingham,  tho  rate  department. 
The  task  assigned  to  Messrs.  Manton,  Sons,  & 
Gilbert  has  just  been  completed.  The  furniture 
has  been  executed  from  designs  by  Mr.  Yeoville 
Thomason,  tho  architect  of  the  ball. 

Corn  Exchange,  Maidstone. — The  work 
of  decorating  the  Maidstone  Corn  Exchange  is  no%v 
nearly  completed,  from  a design  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Stephens,  architect.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Brown,  of  Snodland. 
In  order  to  afford  greater  safety  to  the  audience 
in  the  event  of  the  breaking  out  of  a fire,  or 
any  false  alarm,  the  doors  of  the  Exchange  and 
Concert-haU  have  been  made  to  open  outwards. 


Restoration. — At  tho  last  meeting  of  the 
“ Notes  and  Queries  Society,”  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Caine,  in  his  inaugural  address,  referred  to  the 
work  of  the  society  in  opposition  to  arclutec- 
turtjl  restoration.  After  saying  that  Mr.  Morris, 
tho  yoot,  had  promised  tho  society  a paper,  he 
sketched  the  progress  of  tho  defence  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  had  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  London  association.  After  Mr.  Ruskin, 
Mr.  Samuel  Huggins  had,  he  thought,  contri- 
buted most  to  sustain  the  agitation.  He  de- 
scribed the  various  fashions  of  restoration  in 
vogue,  and  concluded  by  references  to  the  resto- 
rations proceeding  at  Ormskirk  and  Cheater.  By 
and  by  we  should  awake  to  see  what  we  had 
done  ; that  wo  had  destroyed  the  old  England  of 
Shakspeare,  Cromwell,  Hampden,  and  Milton, 
so  far  as  mural  association  was  concerned,  and 
had  set  up  a sham  new  England,  with  lies 
written  in  stone  all  over  its  face. 

Birmingham  Sanitary  Supply  Associa- 
tion.— The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  the  IGth  inst.  The 
directors’  report  stated  that  the  dep6t  was 
opened  for  business  on  tho  15th  of  August  last, 
and  arrangements  had  been  made  with  several 
patentees  and  manufacturers  for  the  exhibition 
and  sale  of  sanitary  apparatus  and  appliances. 
In  order  to  further  develop  the  business  of  the 
Association  the  directors  proposed  to  retain  an 
architect  and  a consulting  engineer  in  addition  to 
their  present  sanitary  engineer  and  manager. 
The  report  went  on  to  state  that  tho  upper  and 
middle  classes  were  exposed  in  their  residences 
to  dangers  from  which  the  y^oor  were  exempt, 
the  poor  being  carefully  looked  after  by  health 
committees  and  local  boai'ds,  while  in  many 
apparently  well-appointed  residences  the  sani- 
tary  arrangements  were  deplorably  defective. 

Treasure  Trove. — In  digging  tho  founda- 
tiona  of  a new  shaft  at  tho  rear  of  premises  in 
the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Morgan  Co , in 
Long-acre,  a day  or  two  ago,  the  workmen 
came  upon  a chest  containing  a large  number  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  a good  state  of  preservation.  Besides  a 
quantity  of  miscellaneons  articles,  the  box  con- 
tained about  twenty  pieces  of  church  plate  and 
ornaments.  Among  these  were  a massive  chalice, 
a ciborium,  and  a monstrance,  all  set  with 
precious  stones ; a crozier-head,  a lapis  lazuli 
crucifix,  a pectoral  cross  and  chain  attached, 
and  some  other  articles.  The  whole  of  tho 
things  comprised  in  the  “find”  are  now  in  tho 
possession  of  the  Treasury,  and  we  understand 
that  they  will  shortly  bo  on  exhibition  at  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

Sketcliiiig  Club  Competition  — The  fifth 
annual  competition  between  Metropolitan 
Schools  of  Art  Sketching  Clubs  was  held  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  Tho  follow- 
ing clubs  competed,  viz.  : — Gilbert,  Lambeth, 
South  Kensington  (female).  West  London,  and 
South  Kensington  (male).  The  judges  were 
Mr.  Pettie,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  A.R.A. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — For 
Figui’e,  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Cornish  (Gilbert)  ; for 
Landscape,  to  Mr.  Nightingale  (Lambeth)  ; for 
Animals,  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Breach  (West  Loudon); 
for  Design,  a prize  of  11.  each  to  Mr.  Cornelius 
S.  Reich  (West  London),  Mr.  L.  Victor  Reich 
(We.st  London),  and  Miss  E.  Harrison  (Lam- 
beth) ; and  for  Sculpture,  to  Miss  E.  C.  Billows 
(West  London). 

Fii*es. — On  the  lG:h  inst.  tho  premises  of 
Mr.  R.  Pearson,  joiner,  Rose-street,  Hopwood- 
lane,  Halifax,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  A large 
quantity  of  finished  work  was  destroyed,  besides 
tools  and  machinery.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
850^.-^  On  the  18th  inst.  a five  broke  out  in  the 
joinery  department  of  tho  Gloucester  Wagon 
Works,  formerly  belonging  to  Wm.  Eassio  & 
Co.,  and  after  burning  for  several  hours  ended 
in  nearly  tho  total  destruction  of  the  sheds, 
shops,  and  engine-house,  comprised  in  what  is 
called  the  Lower-yard,  with  their  valuable  con- 
tents, and  a large  quantity  of  timber  lying 
contiguous.  Tho  loss  is  stated  at  30,OOOL 

Liverpool.— Tho  first  tree  of  the  Prince’s- 
road  Boulevard  was  planted  on  the  17th  inst. 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Hubback.  The  strip  of  land 
which  is  to  form  the  boulevard,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  recently  purchased  by  the 
Corporation,  and  when  planted  will  form  a fine 
promenade  from  near  Upper  Parliament-street 

to  Prince’s  Park. The  Health  Committee 

propose  to  obtain  a steam  hopper  barge,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  sewage  of  the  town 
away  out  to  sea,  where  it  will  be  deposited. 


Metropolitan  Board’s  Offices,  Spring- 
gardens. — We  announced  some  time  ago  that 
a new  story  was  to  be  added  to  this  bnilding. 
The  work  is  now  in  progress.  The  increased 
accommodation  which  the  added  story  will  give 
consists  of  twelve  offices  of  large  dimension?, 
together  with  three  large  strong  rooms,  and  a 
corridor  in  the  centre,  G ft.  wide,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  In  order  to  give 
increased  facilities  of  access  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  building  to  the  upper  floors,  there 
will  be  a lift  provided  contiguous  to  the  main 
staircase,  by  which  the  clerks  aud  other  officials 
can  be  taken  to  the  top  of  the  building,  or  to 
any  floor  to  which  they  may  wish  to  go.  Mr. 
Vulliamy,  tho  Superintending  Architect  to  the 
Board,  has  furnished  the  designs.  The  cost  of 
the  enlargement  will  be  5,6001.  Messrs.  Hook  & 
Oldrey  are  the  contractors. 

Proposed  Scotch.  Church  on  the  Victoria. 
Embankment. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Brechin  Presbytery,  documents  were  laid  on 
the  table  in  connexion  with  the  Scotch  National 
Church  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  at  an  expense  of  60,0001.,  and 
asking  the  assistance  of  tho  Presbytery.  Some 
of  the  members  thought  the  sum  might  bo 
better  expended  in  the  erection  of  half  a dozen 
churches  in  different  parts  of  London.  It  was 
agreed  to  recommend  the  movement  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  “ tho  members 
within  the  hounds.” 

Riviere’s  Promenade  Concerts.  — Tho 
“Stabat  Mater”,  drew  an  immense  crowd  to 
Covent  Garden  on  the  evening  of  the  18th; 
and  its  performance  must  have  satisfied  them. 
Madame  Lemmeus-Sherrington,  iu  particular, 
sang  the  last  air,  “ Inflammatus,”  superbly. 
In  the  second  part,  Mrs.  Georgina  Weldon  did 
more  than  gratify  a not  altogether  surprising 
curiosity ; a thousand  echoes  said,  unmistakably, 
“ Well  done  !” 

Fatal  Scaffold  Accident.  — Ou  Monday 
evening  Mr.  Langham  held  an  inquest  at  Charing- 
cross  Hospital  on  the  body  of  Henry  Hodges,  a 
labourer.  Tho  evidence  showed  that  deceased 
was  assisting  at  a scaffold  erected  by  Messrs. 
Styles,  contractors,  at  12,  Regent-street,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  a new  roof  to  the  house, 
when  he  slipped  aud  fell,  sustaiuing  shocking 
injuries.  Verdict:  “ Accideutal  death.” 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  new  preroiBes,  15,  Wbitecliapel-road, 
for  Mr.  Blomaeld  Burnell.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  K.  L.  Curtis  & Sods  : — i 

Keed £3,495  0 0 

Alford 3,135  0 0 

Read  & Son 2,978  0 0 

Abrahams  3,929  0 0 

Hosking  Bros 3,883  0 0 

North  Bros 2,8t5  0 0 

l>a,re 3,793  0 0 

Morter 3,739  0 0 

For  model  dwelling-house,  Duke's-niews,  Kensington, 
for  the  trustees  of  the  late  Miss  Cecil.  Mr.  U . J.  orth- 
ingtoa,  architect 

Williams  & Boa 

Cowlaud  Bros 

Chiroy 

Outhwaite&  Sou 

Clark  4 Brucev 

Languiead  & VTay 


..£2,277  0 
2,363  0 
, 3,1'Jl  0 ( 
. 3,133  0 
, 2,093  0 

..  2,090  0 


For  cleansing  the  three  cold-water  reservoirs  at  Abbey- 
Mills  Pumping  Station  lor  one  year, .for  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works „ 

Mowlera  & Co.*  £2_5  0 0 

Ford  A Norris  225  0 0 

Harris ^ ® 

Holloway  (accepted)  158  10  0 

• Or  for  three  years,  3101.  per  annum. 

For  alterations  and  repairs  in  High-street,  Thame,  Osoe» 
for  Mr.  E.  W.  Reynolds.  First  contract.  Mr.  H.  J* 
Heath,  architect : — 

llobdeU  4 Fisher  (accepted). 


For  alterations  aud  additions  to  the  Old  Bell,  Kilburn, 
for  Mr.  W.  Cossoy:—  „ - 

Marr  (accepted)  £1,143  0 0 

For  the  execution  of  general  works  in  District  B,  for 
one,  two.  or  three  years,  for  the  Metropohtau  Board  of 
Works : — o o 

1 year.  2 years.  3 years. 
Per  cent,  above  schedule  of  prices. 

Nowell  4 Robson  20  M 20 

Hook  4 Oldrey  15  15  I® 

Mowlein4Co.(nccepted)  — — '-‘i 

Per  ceut.  below  schedule  of  prices. 

Pearson 2J  3 3 

For  the  erection  of  four  detached  villas,  in  W oodchuroh- 
road.  Kilburn.  Mr.  Banister  Fietcher,  architect:— 

Bayes  ^ 

Castle  

Butcher  6,4-50  0 0 

Hobern  6,381  0 0 

Whiteman  (accepted) 5,140  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  fonr  detached  TiUae,  in  CaaHeld- 
road,  Kilburn,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Yeo.  Mr.  Baoiater 
Fletcher,  architect ; — 

Whiteman  (accepted)  £5,280  0 0 

For  additions  to  Ho.  36,  Hotting-hill-aqnare,  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher,  architect : — 

Lucas  & Son  £5fi2  0 0 

Bayes  49a  0 0 

Whiteman 48O  0 0 

Hobern  420  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a block  of  model  residences,  in 
Rodney-atreet,  PentonTiile,  for  the  Sanitary  Dwellings 
Company  (Limited).  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  architect : — 
Front  (accepted)  £5,504  0 0 

For  now  steam  brewery  (exclusive  of  enrineer’s  works), 
at  Horseil,  Surrey,  for  .Mr,  Stedman,  ifi.  Henry  Poak, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Steer £1,300  0 0 

Marriage 1,290  0 0 

Garnett  1,172  0 0 

Pearee&Clark l,14i  13  0 

Strudwick  1,115  0 0 

Mason  1,110  0 0 

Goddard  & Sons  l,i)80  0 0 

Harris  997  6 0 

Whitburn  (accepted)  995  lo  0 

For  new  residence,  near  Woking  Station,  Surrey.  Mr. 
Henry  Peak,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Mitchell  Bros £2,999  0 0 

Pearce  & Clark 2,939  0 0 

Garnett  ....  2,976  0 0 

Goddard  5;  Sons  2 653  0 0 

, 2;640  10  0 

CoUs  & Sons  2,630  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 2,619  10  0 

2,581)  0 0 

Hams  (accepted) 2,333  10  0 

For  three  pairs  of  cottages,  on  the  Ashley  Park  Estate, 
>\  alton-on-Thames,  Surrey.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

£1,300  0 0 

Knight  & Sons  1,220  0 0 

Bose  & Annett  1 195  0 0 

W,  &A.  Brown I'lgs  0 0 

Clart  . . 1,170  0 0 

ranlkner  (accepted)  1,045  0 0 

n ^Otises,  on  the  Cholmeley  Estate,  Reading, 

Berks.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect.  Quantities  suppUed 
£1^023  0 0 

^ewood 988  0 0 

Jenkins  q q 

943  0 0 

Weaker  910  0 0 

" 900  0 0 

Godwin*  899  14  9 

Goodey  & i ulker 896  11  0 

Hourton  7,39  y q 

* Accepted  ivith  adtoions. 

For  small  detached  house.  Cooper-road,  Guildford.  Mr. 
Henry  Peak,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  — 

Swayne  (accepted)  £310  0 0 

For  ^e  construction  of  a bridge,  retaining-walls,  &c., 
for  the  C^nock  Old  Coppice  Colliery  Company  (Limited), 
^p^he'd  — J-  B.  Sharp,  engineers.  Quantities 

£3.950  0 0 

Jfoss  2^951  0 0 

Cooper 2,318  0 0 

2.650  0 0 

i-o^att 2,500  0 0 

Horsemau  A Co 2,1')0  0 0 

H^ton o’sdO  0 0 

Hartley  (accepted)  2,189  0 0 

_ For  the  erection  of  a house,  oiEces,  and  boundary-wall 
in  the  Parade,  Epsom,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Reader.  Mr 
J.  Hatchard  Smith,  architect : — 

Hooker  (accepted)  £2,230  0 0 

For  rebuilding  No.  4,  Watney-street,  St.  George-in-the- 
Rwt,  for  Mr.  K.  HaL.  Mr.  W.  Biaiker,  architect  — 

Palmer  £505  y y 

600  0 0 

Holbst  & Son  430  0 0 

Moyle  & Son*  452  10  0 

A-.J  anbject  to  sundry  alterations.  An  error  of 

»7i.  10s.  was  made  in  the  Tender,  the  original  being  356L 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  63,  Watling-street 
Ueywood,  Higginbottom.  &,  Co.  Mr’ 
V)  . Bisiker,  architect : — 

Palmer  £145  y 0 

Calnau  & Co.  (accepted) 140  0 0 


For  new  schools  for  1,020  children,  and  master’s  house, 
in  the  Mitcham-road,  Croydon,  for  the  Croydon  School 
Board.  Messrs.  Kutiey  & Blackwell,  architects 

Hobbs  £11,726  0 0 

Williams  10,247  0 0 

Marriage  10,158  0 0 

Jarrett  10,100  0 0 

Smith 9,03)  0 0 

I-egg  9,896  0 0 

Taylor  9,853  0 0 

Hearle  9,568  0 0 

Ward  (accepted)  9,313  0 0 

For  alterations  [at  the  Jubilee  Tavern,  Nos.  2 and  3, 
Gee-street,  Somers-town,  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Harwood.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Furniss,  architect : — 

White.,  ...£767  0 0 

Bishop ■ * - 

Gould  & Brand 

Anley  

Simpson 

Arnold  


For  the  Town  Hall,  Mnsenm,  Free  Library,  and  Schools 
of  Science  and  Art,  Reading.  Mr.  Thos.  Lainson,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hugman,  and  Mr. 
C.  Lansdown : — 

Scrivener  & Co £65,680  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  64,612  0 0 

Lucas  Bros 63,900  0 0 

Bull  & Sons 63,165  0 0 

Holland  & Haunen 62,875  0 0 

Mauley  & Rogers  62,040  0 0 

Chappell  69,987  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  new  Board-room,  &c  , 
Broadway  House,  Hammersmith,  for  the  Fulham  District 
Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bean,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Pyl,®8--  .£7.480  0 0 

PickersgiU 7,323  q 0 

Braid  & Co 7,000  q 0 

C^rockett 7,000  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 6,700  0 0 

Menrs  6,430  0 0 

Parkinson  6,399  7 0 

Prettlf 6,350  0 0 

Jones &Co 6,231  0 0 

Parker*  Evans  6,010  0 0 

Pcale  6,027  0 0 

Wagner  5,800  0 0 

facott  (accepted)  6,G71  0 0 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


J.  H.  A.— J.  C.— J.  W.  C.— a.  S.— H,  H,— H.  M.— H.  G.  H.— M.  B.  A. 
— W.  H. — C.  Q.  (ab^U  ba  looked  to  navt  week). 

All  atitamenU  of  facU.  lUU  of  tendara,  *c.  ranat  be  aeeompanled 
by  the  name  and  addreti  of  the  Bender,  not  neceaaajUT  lor 


CHAKGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATIOys  VACANT,  PAKTNEKSHIP3.  APPRENTICB8HJP8 
TRAUE.  AN1>  GENERAL  AU  VEKTI3EMENT8. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  worda)  or  under 4,  lu 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  ...  ’ *'  ob.’ H/l’ 

Adyertiaementa.  also  for  Special  Adver- 
neemeiitiou  (rout  page,  Comi«ttlioua,  Contract*,  Salea  by  Auction, 
»c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  (be  Publisher, 

8ITCATIONS  WANTED. 

FOCR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  worda)  or  under  9b  «<L 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wont*) Os  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addreaaed  Box , Office  of  •'  The  Builder  ’’ 

*"  “• 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  TINDER 

For ‘’SltuatioDB  Wanted  " AdvertiBemeuti  Sd  per  Week. 

For  all  other  AdvertiaeuienU ga;  Weeic 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stompa  mutt  net  be  aent,  but  all  email  aums  ahoutd  ha 
remitted  by  Cwh  in  Regietered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Peat-office,  Kmg-atreot,  Covent-garden  W 0 to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIBR.  Puhlieher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-atreet,  W.O. 
Advertleementa  for  the  current  week’s  bane  must  reach  the  am*, 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY.  “ 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  reeponaible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

any  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  am.n,r., 
prepaid.  Eeuuttancee  payable  as  above,  ' 


BatR  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ta ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  appKcation  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — TOCKNET  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 

Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staircasea,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

London  Depdt:  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland. 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adtt.] 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oourses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
Sat  roofs,  stables,  oow- sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
g^ranaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt,] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stook  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car* 
marthenshire.  [Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  dii’ect  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 

Hoofing  Slates. — B.eductiou  in  Frices. 

All  Kinds  and  Sizes. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  station. 

Before  ordering  elsewhere  send  for  Price  Lists  to 
THOMAS  R.  ROBERTS, 

Slate  Merchant,  Portmadoo,  North  Wales.  [Advt.] 

The  Stanley  and  Albert 
SASH  VENTILATORS  and  SELF-ACTING 
FASTENERS  are  in  use  at  the  principal  London 
Establishments. 

The  cheapest  and  most  convenient  Fittings 
for  Plate-glass  Sashes.  Price  8s.  6d.  and  IO3.  6d. 

“ We  have  already  spoken  well  of  this  inven- 
tion. Practical  experience  of  it  for  several 
months  since  would  lead  us  to  strengthen  the 
testimony  we  gave  in.  its  favour.” — Builder. 
EDWARDS  & CO.,  1-17,  Brompton-road,  S.W. 

And  all  Ironmongers.  [Advt.] 

BUILDERS'  GIRDE^ 

AND 

FLITCH  PLATES 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE 

SKERNE  IRONWORKS  CO.,  Limited, 
DARLINGTON.— [Advt.] 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOR 

REFLECTING  LIGHT.-— DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 

OP  EVERT  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  F.C. 


N.B.— EIAGEAilS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION. 
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The  Christopher  Colamhus  Monument,  Mcxico.-M.  Charles  Cordier,  Sculptor.  (Presented  to  the  City  of  Mexico  l.y  Don  Antonio  Escandon.)  ... 

Chimney  Pieces,  Nutfield  Priory,  Redhill,  Surrey;  the  Eesideneo  of  Mr.  Joshua  Fielden,  

Eoredos,  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  U.  8.— Mr.  F.  Clarke  Withers,  Architect 
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On  the  Desirability  of  Ohtaiyiing  a National 
Theatre  not  wholly  Controlled  by  Prevailing 
I . Popular  Taste. 

~ |jj  ~ 1^  BOUT  Beven  years 

k ago,  the  writer, 
when  presiding  at 
a public  meeting 
whereat  the 
lented  Dr. 
Doran  had  do* 
lirered  an  elo- 
quent address, 

“ For  and  Against 
B h ak  spe  a 
urged  the  waut 
of  a theatre  not 
wholly  controlled 
by  the  temporary 
predominant  taste 
of  the  public,  aud 
commented  on  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
things  with  regard  to  the  education  of  actors. 
The  establishment  was  called  for  of  a theatres 
subsidised  by  Government  or  by  a public  sub- 
scription, wherein  plays  of  the  highest  character 
ehould  be  performed,  and  which  should  serve 
as  a school  for  actors.  These  words  evidently 
gave  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  many.  The 
Nestor  of  English  dramatists,  Mr.  J.  E.  Blanche, 
Somerset  Horald,  taking  them  for  a text,  pub- 
lished a letter  wherein  he,  too,  called  for  “the 
assured  existence  of  a theatre  in  which  the 
masterpieces  of  our  uurivalied  dramatic  authors 
ehould  be  constantly  and  worthily  represented, 
where, — 

* Thoughts  that  breathe,  aud  words  that  burn/ 

should  bo  uttered  by  actors  who  can  feel  and 
express  them  to  an  audience  ‘ fit,’  however 
‘few,’  without  the  fear  that  their  salaries  will 
not  be  forthcoming  on  the  following  Saturday, 
.and  that  the  ilianager,  disheartened  by  the 
appearance  of  empty  benches,  will  change  the 
bill,  discharge  a company  he  has  jobbed  at 
a week’s  notice,  and  endeavour  to  outrival 
his  competitors  by  pandering  to  the  pre- 
dominant taste  of  the  public,”  and  he  said, 
with  reason,  “ Is  it  not  a just  cause  of  com- 
plaint ? — is  it  not,  in  fact,  a national  disgrace 
that  there  should  not  bo  one  playhouse  in 
this  vast  metropolis  where  those  who  can  still 
enjoy  the  most  sublime  poetry,  the  most  bril- 
liant wit,  and  ‘ the  pure  well  of  E^iglish, 
undefiled,’  may  resort  for  an  evening’s  rational 
and  intellectual  amusement  afforded  by  a 
creditable  representation  of  the  masterpieces 
of  our  unrivalled  British  dramatists  ? ” Persons 
of  high  rank,  and  men  of  largo  fortune,  can 
be  found  to  support  establishments,  the  per- 
formances and  performers  at  which  it  is  not  for 
me  to  criticise,  and  yet  not  one  English  nobleman, 
not  one  English  merchant  prince,  steps  forward 


* By  George  Godwin.  Ecad  in  tbe  Art  Department,  at 
tbo  Cheltenham  Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Association. 
October  23. 


to  lend  a hand  to  raise  the  drama  from  the  dust 
and  oblivion  into  which  it  has  gradually  fallen, 
until  it  is  actually  unknown  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration, who  become  naturally  inoculated  with 
the  predominant  taste  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  followed  with  a series  of 
letters  backing  up  the  demand.  First  showing 
the  changes  that  bad  taken  place  as  to  the  stage 
in  recent  times.  “ The  country  theatres  a few 
years  ago,”  said  he,  “flourished  as  feeders  of 
the  London  ones ; and  a York,  Bath,  or  Nor- 
wich reputation,  well  assured,  was  the  certain 
passport  to  a London  position,  reached  often 
by  way  of  Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  but  always 
the  goal  of  a steadily  followed  and  successful 
career.  Once  established  at  Drury  Lane, 
Covent  Garden,  or  the  Haymarket,  the  actor 
was  a personage,  after  his  degi-ee.”  “The  actor 
and  bis  work  bad,  besides,  their  place  in  the 
world  of  art.  Productions  of  new  pieces  were 
events  in  that  world.  Great  critics  were  not 
above  sitting  in  judgment  on  plays  and  players 
Great  painters  were  prond  to  paint,  great 
statesmen  to  know  them.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons paused  once  in  debate  to  pay  a formal 
compliment,  by  the  eloquent  Ups  of  Burke, 

to  Garrick,  accidentally  present  in  the  Speaker’s 

Gallery.  We  have  only  to  read  the  critiques  of 
I the  German  Lichtenburg  (written  about  1775) 

1 on  Garrick,  Weston,  Smith,  and  other  actors  of 
' that  time,  to  feel  how  immeasurably  more  intel- 
lectual an  art  acting  then  was,  and  in  how 
incalculably  more  respectful  aud  thoughtful  a 
spirit  it  was  viewed  aud  judged  then  than, 
seems  oven  conceivable  nowadays. 

Another  writer  said, — What  we  want  is  ahouse 
in  which  plays  of  the  highest  class  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  presented,  with  the  certainty 
that  while  public  taste  is  being  educated,  the 
actor  and  the  manager  are  not  being  ruiued. 

“ Such  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  condition 
that  there  shall  be  a sum  of  money  annually 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  theatre  whilst 
the  experiment  is  attempted.  Government  un- 
doubtedly  ought  to  do  this.  Political  economists 
of  the  modern  English  stamp  would  of  course 
cry  out  ‘ waste’  were  such  a scheme  broached. 

' But  real  thinkers  know  that  the  ameliorative 
influence  of  education  in  art  gives  good  interest 
for  money  invested  in  its  furtherance.  Educa- 
tion is  at  once  the  safest  and  pleasantest  way  of 
reducing  expenditure.  No  less  sure,  however, 

: than  we  are  that  any  Government  which  gave, 
under  wise  supervision,  a moderate  allowance 
to  a theatre  would  act  wisely,  are  we  that  no 
Government  will  attempt  it.  Will  not,  then, 
the  art-patrons  of  England  join  together  to 
supply  us  with  the  fund  we  want?  Subsenp- 
tions,  endowments,  means  of  all  kind  should  be 
tried  How  many  noble  fortunes  are  spent  in 
maintainiug  a theatre  under  every  dishonouriDg 
and  degrading  influence  and  association  ? Is  there 
uo  man  who  will  do  for  the  sake  of  the  loveliest  of 
all  mistresses,  art,  what  men  do  for  frowsy  harri- 
dans, or  vulgar,  iusolent,  and  ignorant  women, 
-n-ith  whom  all  contact  is  degradation?  How 


shall  the  start  bo  made  ? Who  will  be  first  in 
furtherance  of  a scheme  of  the  kind  ? ' 

Amongst  other  supporters  came  Lord  Dufferin, 
who,  at  a dinner  in  aid  of  the  General  Theatrical 
Fund,  said  that  next  iu  importance  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  was  the  amusement  of  the 
people ; and  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  if  a 
national  theatre  could  be  established  on  a satis- 
factory footing,  we  might,  by  providing  rational 
amusement  and  recreation,  find  an  engine  with 
which  to  encounter  some  of  the  many  vicious 
attractions  which  abounded  in  large  cities.  State 
subventions  to  the  encouragement  of  the  drama 
existed  in  most  other  European  countries,  and 
perhaps  the  time  might  come  when  it  would  be 
the  case  in  England. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Homo  (the  poet), 

Mr.  Arthur  Sketchley,  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  and 
others  who  had  good  right  to  speak,  supported 
the  proposition,  and  a committee  was  formed 
which  included  some  well-known  men  of  letters 
and  eminent  actors.  Several  meetings  were 
held  ; three  or  four  distinct  schemes  were  sub- 
mitted  to  writing,  but  after  au  adjournment  at 
the  close  of  the  season  the  committee  was 
never  called  together  again. 

The  movement  had  its  effect,  admittedly,  on 
the  bills  of  some  of  the  theatres  ; the  manager  of 
the  very  Home  of  Burlesque  (“  The  Strand  ),  for 
example,  quoting  a portion  of  one  of  the  letters 
written,  proceeded  to  revive  some  of  our 
standard  comedies.  The  spasm,  however,  soon 
came  to  an  end. 

Eecently  the  vexed  qnesUon  of  tho^  presen 
state  and  future  prospects  of  the  English  stage 
baa  been  examined  and  commented  upon  in 
variona  important  qnartera.  with  so  mucb  good 
sense  and  impartiality  by  writers  evidently 
interested  in  tl.o  welfare  of  the  stage,  as  one 
of  the  moat  valnablo  institutions  for  the  advance- 
ment of  education,  and  the  enconragoment  of 
all  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  hnman  mind, 
social,  political,  or  simply  literary,  that  it  it 
were  certain  that  what  has  been  written  would 
bo  everywhere  read,  the  matter  might  he  loft 

where  it  is.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  say  the 

seme  thing  again  and  again  if  we  would  have  it 

known  and  acted  on ; and  this  must  be  my  excuse 

tor  now  bringing  the  snhjeot  forward.  One  of  the 
most  painful  facts  is  the  predominance  of  what 
Mr  DionBonoicault  has  tolioitonsly  described  as 
■■  oommoroial  management."  Any  person,  how- 
ever incompetent  to  hold  such  a position,  pro- 
vided  he  has  money  of  his  own  or  of  some  one 
Oise’s  to  risk  in  the  speoulation,  may  obtain  the 
lioenco  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  open  and 
oondnet  a theatre,  and  consequently  indiot  upon 
the  town  any  performances  which  ho  (the 
manager)  considers  most  likely  to  bring  money, 
no  matter  how  destitnte  of  literary  merit,— how 
demoralising  its  tendenoy,-it  it  can  only  slip 
through  the  not  too  rigid  scrutiny  of  the 
Examiner  of  Plays.  Detrimental  as  this  state 
of  affairs  must  inevitably  be  to  the  drama,  still 
we  must,  in  justice,  admit  the  blame  does  not 
attach  itself  to  the  manager  or  to  those  who 
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^nmish  the  fiinas.  It  is  a speoalation  perfectly 
Je^timate  as  a matter  of  business,  in  which  the 
only  object  of  tho  persons  concerned  in  it  is  to 
make  money.  If  the  showman,  for  such  is  an 
equally  true  designation  of  “the  commercial 
manager,  can  increase  his  nightly  receipts  by 
ministering  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  public, 
he  wiU  naturally  do  so;  and  the  lower  such 
taste  may  be,  " the  better,"  it  has  been  truly 
observed,  “is  it  for  him,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be 
more  readily  and  cheaply  gratified.”  He  has 
also  an  additional  incentive  to  such  a course 
in  the  fact  that  his  own  standard  of  taste 
is  as  low  as  that  of  his  audience,  and  that  he 
honestly  considers  that  the  pabulum  he  pro- 
vides for  them  is  of  the  most  delectable  descrip- 
tion. A booth  at  a fair  or  a “penny  gaff”  has 
the  same  raison  d’etre.  Lamentable  as  this 
may  bo,  there  is  a far  greater  evil  of  modern 
growth  which  has  deteriorated  and,  at  the  same 
time,  disgraced  the  stage  of  this  country  to  a 
fearful  extent,  and  which,  to  our  shame  be  it 
spoken,  does  not  and  would  not  be  allowed  to 
exist  on  any  other  in  the  civilised  world.  It  is 
a delicate  subject  to  handle;  but  it  is  of  too 
serious  a nature  to  be  ignored  by  those  who 
would  heartily  aid  in  elevating  the  drama  and 
supporting  its  professors,  and  I am,  therefore, 
reluctantly  compelled  to  speak  out  plainly  on 
the  subject.  Much  as  we  may  regret  that  any 
theatre  should  be  subject  to  tho  control  of  a 
person  incompetent  to  appreciate  the  higher 
objects  of  the  drama,  and  who  only  regards 
what  should  be  a temple  of  the  arts  as  a shop  for 
the  sale  of  any  manufactures  which  may  secure 
him  the  best  return  for  the  capital  invested, 
with  what  feelings  are  wo  to  contemplate  a 
theatre  avowedly  directed,  ornotoriously  known 
to  be  mfiuenced  by,  an  illiterate  and  disreputable 
favorita,  possessing,  beyond  the  charms  of  her 
person  (which  it  is  her  pleasure  lavishly  to  dis- 
play to  an  admiring  public),  not  the  least  quali- 
fication  for  her  profession;  not  the  remotest 
comprehension  of  the  character,  if  perchance 
the  part  she  has  assumed  has  any  character  in 
it,  or  of  the  language,  should  it  be  innocent  of 
coarse  allusions,  or  contain  a point  more  refined 
than  the  slang  of  the  music-halls  ? 

What  class  of  drama  worthy  of  the  name  can 
be  expected  to  flourish  under  such  circum- 
stances ? What  a weapon  is  placed  thereby  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  tho  stage  and  tho 
calumniators  of  actors  and  actresses.  We  are 
no  purists.  We  consider  that  tho  green  curtain 
that  drops  between  the  performers  and  the 
audience  silently  intimates  that  public  criticism 
18  limited  to  the  scenes  and  actions  it  had  been 
raised  to  exhibit,  and  has  no  right  jurisdiction 
boyond  the  space  they  occupy.  The  playgoer 
who  pays  his  money,  but  exercises  his  acknow- 
ledged privilege  to  hiss  the  heroine  of  the  piece 
if  m his  opinion  she  acts  badly  or  offends 
decorum,  has  no  right  to  inquire  whether  she 
can  produce  her  “marriage  lines"  without 
tho  walls  of  the  theatre,  or  busy  himself  about 
her  private  life  and  associations.  When,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  talent  to  justify  the  soi-disant 
actress’s  intruaion  on  the  stage,  and  the  motive 
of  her  appearance  is  patent  to  the  most  careless 
spectator,  it  is  an  insult  to  the  public  which,  if 
not  resented  by  the  audience,  should  be  sternly 
reprobated  by  the  Press, — not  goodnaturedly 
glossed  over,  as  we  almost  invariably  find  it.  Such 
an;exhibition  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a moment 
in  any  foreign  theatre.  Indifferent  as  a French 
parterre  may  be  to  the  immorality  of  a libretto 
complacently  as  it  may  contemplate  the  human 
(female)  form  divine,  liberally  developed  by 
the  fair  performers  in  it,  incapacity  is  an  offence 
utterly  unpardonable,  and  immediately  visited 
with  indignant  sibillation.  That  such  exhibi- 
bitiona  have  been  too  frequently  witnessed  in  a 
London  theatre  is  a fact  as  notorious  as  it  is 
disgraceful.  Happily,  at  the  present  moment 
London  is  relieved  from  such  an  exhibition  ; and 
the  introduction  of  farcical  and  fantastical 
opera  on  our  stage  has  also  gradually  ejected 
from  it  the  silly  and  vulgar  burlesques  which 
recently  infested  nearly  every  theatrical  esta- 
blishment, and  in  which,  as  there  was  nothing 
to  act,  any  young  lady  could  gabble  through 
her  part,  call  attention  to  her  bracelets,  and  be 
rewarded  by  a shower  of  bouquets  at  the  fall 
of  the  curtain. 

The  libretti  of  Hal^vy  and  Meilhac  and  their 
confreres, ^ or  our  own  Gilbert  and  Alberv,  and 
the  music  of  Offenbach,  Lecocq,  Herve,  Plan, 
quette,  Sullivan,  Clay,  or  Cellier,  require  artists 
tor  their  interpretation  and  execution,  and  the 
demand  creating  the  supply,  we  are  daily 
gratified  by  the  dibut  of  intelligent  and  edu- , 


cated  aspirants  to  histrionic  and  vocal  honours, 

who  can  speak  English,  and  sing  with  taste  and 
in  tune. 


But  another  injury  was  done  to  the 
drania  by  the  toleration  of  the  press  and  the 
public  of  the  above  inanities.  Actors  of  rare 
ability  have  been  induced  to  prostitute  their 
talents  in  attempts,  frequently  button  successful, 
to  work  up  the  sorry  material  into  something  that 
might  give  it  popularity.  It  was  distressing  to 
see  such  thorough  artists  as  Mr.  Lionel  Brough 
and  Mr.  Terry  humiliated  to  the  rank  of  clowns 
in  a circus  or  tho  Merry  Andrews  that  grin 
through  a horse-collar  ; heartbreaking  to  think 
that  Miss  Ellen  Barren,  whose  genius  would 
enable  her  to  rival  Mrs.  Abingdon  or  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, should  be  condemned  to  exhaust  her  animal 
spirits  in  galvanising  the  dry  bones  of  a dreary 
burlesque.  The  darkest  hour  is  said  to  be  the 
nearest  to  dawn.  There  is  hope  that  the  darkest 
night  of  the  drama  has  passed,  and  that  a new 
day  is  awaking. 

It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  the  decline  of  the 
drama.  It  has  not  declined, — it  has  simply  been 
thrust  aside  by  [stupidity  and  cupidity.  The 
English  drama  is  like  its  greatest  master,  “ Not 
for  an  age,  but  for  all  time."  The  threadbare 
worn  quotation, — 

“ The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give, 

And  those  who  live  to  please  must  please  to  live,”— 
has  been  misinterpreted  by  theatrical  showmen 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  is  still  made  the 
excuse  for  every  desecration  of  the  stage  by 
many  who  know  or  ought  to  know  better.  Who 
are  the  drama’s  patrons  ? That  large  portion 
of  the  pleasure-seeking  public  who  will  go  any- 
where to  see  anything  ? — to  whom  a theatre  is  a 
theatre,  and  the  one  they  prefer  that  in  which 
they  find  themselves  “ pleased,  they  know  not 
why,  and  care  not  wherefore  " ? Or  are  they  the 
fast  young  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  and  their 
empty-headed  imitators  in  the  middle  classes, 
who  vote  every  thing  dull  that  is  not  meretricious, 
who  occupy  the  stalls  of  any  establishment 
where  common  sense  is  least  respected,  and 
decency  most  disregarded  ? or  are  they  the 
more  fastidious  of  “ the  Upper  Ten,”  whoso  re- 
fined tastes  lead  them  to  frequent  those  theatres 
only  wherein  modern  comedies,  original  or  tran- 
slated, faithfully  reflecting  the  manners  of  the 
present  day,  are  irreproachably  acted  and  put 
upon  the  stage,  with  that  attention  to  the 
minutest  details  of  furniture  and  ornamentation 
which  was  formerly  conspicuous  by  its  absence  ? 

“ Chacun  frend  son  plaisir  oii  tl  Ze  trouve,”  and 
far  be  it  from  us  to  object  to  it ; but  I must 
again  ask,  are  any  of  these  the  patrons  of  the 
drama  ? — of  that  drama  which  is  the  pride  and 
glory  of  England  ? — the  grandest  drama  in  the 
world  ? Did  it  never  occur  to  a manager  that 
besides  the  masses  wo  have  enumerated,  and 
whose  special  predilections  are  abundantly 
provided  for,  there  are  thousands,  to  speak 
moderately,  who  never  willingly  enter  the  doors 
of  a theatre,  and  would  eagerly  patronise  one  in 
which  they  could  enjoy  the  rare  delight  of  wit- 
nessing the  masterpieces  of  our  great  English 
dramatists  adequately  interpreted  ? It  will  be 
answered  “ Yes,  it  has  occurred,  and  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  and  failed.”  Shakspeare 
has  been  declared  by  an  experienced  London 
manager  to  spell  “ruin,”  and  Byron  “bank- 
ruptcy.” He  invariably,  however,  flies  to  tho 
“divine  Williams”  for  assistance  when  his 
other  resources  fail  him. 

It  is  really  pitiable  to  listen  to  such  assertions, 
knowing,  as  we  all  do,  the  data  on  which  they 
are  founded,  and  painful  to  reflect  that  there 
are  several  clever  public  writers,  themselves 
successful  dramatists,  who  profess  to  hold  such 
opinions,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  facts  of 
recent  occurrence,  which  they  cannot  be  ignorant 
of,— nay,  which  it  may  have  been  the  duty  of 
some  of  them  to  record  as  theatrical  reporters. 
Can  any  instance  be  adduced  by  them  of  the 
revival  of  a great  play,  efficiently  acted  and 
artistically  placed  upon  the  stage,  which  has 
not  been  a financial  success  ? Was  “ Hamlet  ” 
played  at  tho  Lyceum  for  upwards  of  one 
hundred  successive  nights  to  hare  benches? 
Was  “The  School  for  Scandal”  acted  at  “The 
Vaudeville”  for  four  hundred  nights  to 
“miserable  account  of  empty  boxes”?  It  is 
futile  to  contend  that  such  successes  were  acci- 
dental, and  their  continuance  conid  not  be  cal- 
culated upon,— that  other  revivals  had  been 
unproductive,  &c.  No  sane  person  would 
venture  to  predict  an  nniuterrnpted  course  of 
success  as  the  result  of  any  management,  and 
the  only  question  is  whether  less  money  has 
been  lost  by  the  prodnetion  of  poor  new  plays 
than  by  the  revival  of  sterling  old  ones. 


Injudicious  selection,  nnintellectual  stage 
direction,  incompetent  exponents,  must  in  these 
critical  days  entail  failure,  and  deservedly  so. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  argument  that,  as  muck 
loss,  if  not  more,  attends  tho  failure  of  worthless 
modern  productions,  which  have  depended 
solely  on  spectacular  effects  for  their  attraction. 
Our  antagonists,  and  there  are  amongst  them 
authors  of  undoubted  ability  and  considerable 
experience,  have  repeatedly  expressed  their  firm 
conviction  that  tho  mission  of  the  stage  is  to 
“hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature”  as  nature 
appears  to  us  in  the  present  day.  To 
“ Shoot  folly  as  it  Dies, 

And  catch  the  niauuers  living  at  they  rite.” 

J-  ^0  not  deny  that  for  a moment,  and  re- 
joice in  the  success  that  has  attended  many 
pieces  which  have  been  written  on  this  prin- 
ciple. At  the  same  time,  the  attention  of  its 
supporters  should  be  called  to  the  issue  of  its 
labours.^  Have  they  permanently  enriched 
the  English  drama  ? How  many  standard  plays 
have  they  added  daring  the  last  fifty  years  t^ 
the  grand  catalogue  of  imperishable  works  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  sublime  poets  and  bril- 
liant wits  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  which,  despite  of  fashion,  preju- 
dice, ignorance,  and  other  disadvantages,  are, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  staple  of  our  stage 
as  long  as  there  is  a stage  ? At  the  present 
moment  I can  recall  but  two,  “ London  Assu- 
rance” and  “Money,”  neither  of  them  to  be 
compared  to  the  comedies  already  alluded  to, 
but  each  possessing  sufficient  merit  to  ensure 
their  vitality.  But  even  the  least  laboured  and 
most  original  of  the  two,  “ London  Assurance,.” 
which  so  strictly  and  successfully  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  exhibiting  a faithful  and  vivid 
picture  of  the  manners  of  the  day,  was  subjected 
last  year  to  revision  by  tho  author  previously  to 
its  revival  at  the  “Prince  of  Wales’s.”  Since 
its  production,  wrenching  off  door-knockers  and 
bell-handles  have  ceased  to  bo  the  special 
amusement  of  young  men  about  town,  and  rail 
and  steam  have  superseded  tho  then  existing 
modes  of  travelling.  Tho  suppression  of  allu- 
sions to  obsolete  frolics,  and  the  alteration  of 
dialogue  referring  to  locomotion,  were  con- 
sidered necessary  to  render  the  comedy  more 
acceptable  by  a modern  fashionable  audience. 
This  was  a great  mistake.  It  eliminated  one 
of  the  most  intoresting  features  of  tho  play ; 
destroyed  the  life-like  picture  of  society  a»t 
a particular  period,  which  had  been  drawn 
with  so  much  skill;  whilo  it  was  a proof  of 
the  consequences  of  the  gifted  author’s  own 
theory,  which  would  necessitate  the  consequent 
re-writing  and  tinkering  of  a good  play,  every 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  prevent  it  being  con- 
signed to  tho  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 

Hitherto  only  five-act  comedies  have  been 
spoken  of.  Let  us  turn  to  the  lighter  class  in 
three  acts,  which  had  their  rise  at  “ the  little 
theatre”  in  the  Haymarket,  two  of  the  best 
known  of  which  are  “ Sweethearts  and  Wives,” 
by  Kenney,  and  “ Paul  Pry,”  by  Poole.  To  this 
class  many  pleasant  contributions  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Plancho,  Mr.  Henry  Byron, 
Mr.  Albery,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  Frank  Marshall,  Mr.  Burnand,  and  notably 
by  the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  whose  charming 
sketches  of  modern  society  have  made  the 
fortune  of  the  well-managed  little  theatre 
wherein  they  were  so  perfectly  mounted 
and  BO  admirably  acted.  With  curious  incon- 
sistency these  fresh  life-like  productions  have 
been  sneered  at  by  modern  critics  as  the  “ tea- 
cup-and-saucer  ” school.  What,  in  the  name  of 
patience,  wonld  they  have  ? Here  are  the 
manners  of  the  day,  and  the  men  and  women 
of  it,  as  truly  represented  as  in  a photograph; 
but  bow  about  the  vitality  of  the  works  ? How 
long  will  the  best  of  them  survive  their  lamented 
author  ? How  many  of  the  most  popular  pieces 
of  this  calibre,  written  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  rule  propounded,  will  be  in  existence  fifty 
years  hence,  or  in  any  case  ever  take  rank  as 
part  of  our  National  drama  ? If  we  are  to 
understand  that  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
drama  thereof,  it  is  obvious  that  the  drama  cf 
the  day  will  be  only  the  drama  for  the  day,  and 
that  if  tho  rising  generation  of  playgoers  can 
be  infected  with  this  opinion,  we  may  bid  a long 
adieu  to  “ Hamlet  ” and  “ As  You  Like  it,”  to 
“Julius  Ceesar”  and  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”;  even  “ The  School  for  Scandal,”  and 
“The  Rivals,”  those  sheet-anchors  of  “the 
commercial  manager,”  who,  notwithstanding  bis 
contempt  for  them,  flies  to  them  in  despair  when 
rapidly  drifting  into  Basinghall-street,  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion  as  obsolete  and  unpardon- 


able,  as  are  tbe  cocked  hats  and  hoops  of  the 
time  they  were  written  in.  Indeed,  if  my 
memory  serves,  there  have  been  recently 
suggestions  to  that  effect,  and  tbe  dialogae  of 
Sheridan  has  been  denounced  as  indelicate 
by  censors  who  saw  nothing  objectionable  in 
the  highly-coloured  situations  of  Sardou.  “The 
manners  of  the  day  ? ’’  Why  all  the  greatest 
comedies  that  were  ever  written,  from  Aristotle 
down  to  George  Colman  the  yonnger,  reflect  the 
manners  of  the  day  and  country  in  which  they 
were  composed,  and  are  consequently  invaluable 
for  educational  purposes  ; and  it  may  be  asked, 
why,  then,  should  not  those  of  our  present 
dramatists  be  destined  to  an  equal  celebrity 
and  term  of  existence?  The  answer  might  not 
be  considered  complimentary,  for  it  would 
suggest  comparisons,  and,  to  quote  a still-exist- 
ing comedy  of  some  little  reputation,  “com- 
parisons are  odorous.”  I will  content  myself 
by  asking  where  are  all  the  comedies  of 
Morton,  Ileynolds,  and  their  contemporaries  ? 
Our  present  dramatists  can  scarcely  be  offended 
by  being  classed  with  the  authors  of  "A  Cure 
for  the  Heartache,”  “ Speed  the  Plough,” 
“ Laugh  when  you  can,”  “ The  Dramatist,”  and 
a score  of  other  favourite  pieces,  which  drew 
money  in  the  time  when  “ George  the  Fourth 
was  king,”  They  reflect  the  manners  of  their 
day,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  which, 
cut  down  to  the  dimensions  of  a farce,  have 
been  ineffectually  resuscitated  under  stress  of 
weather,  tbe  stage  knows  them  no  more.  I 
only  call  attention  to  the  fact,  and  leave  the 
critics  to  account  for  it.  They  would  be  com- 
pelled in  fairness  to  admit  that  there  are 
elements  of  vitality  in  the  old  comedies  without 
which  “ the  manners  of  their  day  ” would  not 
have  made  them  still  popular  in  ours. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  object  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  respecting  the  sensational  drama 
which  has,  to  a certain  extent,  supplanted  the 
old  melo-drama  of  the  English  stage.  It  com- 
prises many  works  of  considerable  power',  well 
written,  unobjectionable  in  subject,  and  afford, 
ing  excellent  opportunities  for  scenic  effect  and 
good  acting. 

There  is  no  desire  to  interfere  with  legiti- 
mate speculation,  or  to  deprive  any  portion  of 
the  public  of  the  entertainment  moat  acceptable 
to  them.  On  the  contrary,  our  taste  is  so 
catholic  that  we  can  thoroughly  enjoy  any 
theatrical  entertainment  that  is  good  of  its 
kind,  and  rejoice  that  so  much  good  of  every 
kind  is  constantly  being  represented.  My 
quarrel  is  with  those  who  would  prevent  a large 
body  of  educated  persona  from  enjoying  an 
especial  description  of  theatrical  entertainment, 
which  is  undoubtedly  of  a higher  order  and 
requires  artists  of  the  greatest  ability  to  inter- 
pret. We  ask  but  for  one  theatre  which,  either 
by  private  subscription  or  Government  subsidy, 
may  be  devoted  to  this  object,  and  rendered 
independent  of  tbe  caprices  of  fashion  or  the  pre- 
vailing  taste  of  the  public.  It  must  be  a theatre 
in  which  the  educated  public  can  enjoy  regu- 
larly, and  not  spasmodically,  the  best  plays, 
acted  with  intelligence,  and  placed  on  the  stage 
reverentially  and  artistically.  This,  the  present 
system  will  not  give.  “ Look  at  the  results  of 
the  system  as  it  is,”  says  the  writer  of  an 
excellent  article  in  a new  journal  devoted  to  the 
stage,*  — “Does  private  enterprise  find  itself 
equal  to  the  task  of  presenting  the  noblest 
English  dramas  by  thoroughly  adequate  com- 
panies all  the  year  round  ? Can  a manager, 
who  necessarily  has  a keen  eye  for  profit,  be 
expected  to  avoid  tbe  long-run  system,  the 
‘ star  ’ system,  and  the  system  of  discouraging 
all  young  playwrights  and  young  players  until 
their  names  are  made  ? Can  private  enterprise 
found  a school  of  acting,  except  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  a theatre,  by  cramping  all  its 
company  to  one  style  of  piece,  gives  to  its  per- 
formances a characteristic  manner  of  its  own  ? 
The  mere  pecuniary  dilEculty  in  the  way  of 
securing  such  a company  and  sneh  a ripertoire 
as  those  of  the  Theatre  FraD9ai8  places  the 
undertaking  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  indi- 
vidual  effort;  nor,  indeed,  conld  it  be  overcome 
by  any  aid  which  was  nnable  to  compensate  for 
comparative  smalLness  of  salary  by  offering 
prestige,  permanent  employment,  leisure  for 
study  and  pleasure,  and  the  prospect  of  a pen- 
sion in  years  to  come.  Now  these  advantages, 
which  are  at  the  very  root  of  the  success  of  the 
Parisian  theatre,  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  be 
secured  except  by  means  of  a subsidy  paid  in 
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some  way  or  other  by  the  nation  for  that  which 
we  hold  to  be  an  incalculable  national  gain.  If 
it  be  an  advantage  to  possess,  at  least,  one 
theatre  which  may  be  conducted  without  any 
necessity  to  look  for  hand-to-mouth  profit,  which 
may,  to  some  extent,  practise  art  for  art’s  sake, 
and  which  may  guide  rather  than  follow  public 
taste,  then  is  that  advantage  one  for  which  we 
should  be  prepared  to  pay.” 

My  own  conviction  is  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
State  subvention, — a subsidised  theatre  where 
the  glories  of  our  past  writers  might  be  enjoyed 
and  new  poetical  and  thoughtful  works  fittingly 
brought  forward.  The  chances  for  obtaining 
this  have  lately  greatly  increased,  and  opinions 
in  its  favonr  have  been  expressed  in  influential 
quarters.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  course  of  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  a theatrical  paper  already 
quoted,  said,  in  reference  to  some  articles  which 
appeared  in  it  a few  months  ago, — “ I have 
already  thought  that  there  are  strong  argu- 
ments,— among  them  some  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  existence  of  institutions  like  the  Royal 
Academy, — to  show  that  the  Drama  requires, 
in  order  to  its  prosperity,  some  great  centre  of 
attraction  and  of  elevation.”  This  must  be 
regarded  as  a most  important  expression.  From 
abroad,  too,  comes  the  report  of  a conversation 
between  the  King  of  Italy  and  Signor  Rossi;  in 
the  course  of  which  the  King  spoke  of  the  low 
ebb  to  which  the  histrionic  art  had  fallen  in  that 
country.  “What  wo  want,”  he  said,  “is  a 
theatre  like  the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  Yonr  art 
is  a powerful  instrument  of  civilisation.  That 
civilisation  must  emanate  from  Rome.  My 
father  loved  and  esteemed  you,  Signor  Rossi,  as 
well  be  might.  You  are  an  honourable  remnant 
of  most  distinguished  troupes.  Halcyon  days 
those  in  which  they  flourished ! The  art  was 
then  well  represented,  and  I promise  you  those 
days  shall  return  before  long.” 

To  obtain  this  subsidised  theatre,  however, 
in  England,  may  be  a work  of  time,  and  would 
probably  require,  as  a first  step,  a properly 
organised  and  regulated  company ; whereas  it 
is  most  desirable  that  such  a theatre  as  we  are 
looking  for  should  bo  established  at  once.  The 
qnestion  then  is,  how  can  the  experiment  best 
be  tried  ? And  I fall  back  on  the  plan  which  I 
have  ventured  before  now  to  suggest  for  con- 
sideration,— that  plan  which  gave  us  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  and  some  of  its  succeesors, — 
a list  of  guarantors ; a hundred  persons,  say, 
sabscribing  each  a certain  small  sum  for  the  first 
expenses,  and  giving  their  names  for  a larger 
sum  in  case  of  necessity ; a small  committee  of 
the  guarantors  to  supervise ; and  a proper  and 
responsible  manager.  An  existing  theatre  to  be 
taken  (pending  the  time  when  a model  house 
should  be  provided),  large  pit,  and  moderate 
prices;  no  long  runs;  no  short  hirings  of  aetors ; 
a dramatic  school  attached ; the  advancement 
of  the  drama,  and  the  healthful  amusement  and 
delight  of  the  public  to  be  considered  the  para- 
mount object  of  the  undertaking.  Such  a 
scheme  properly  brought  forward,  wonld,  I am 
strongly  disposed  to  believe,  soon  find  the  re- 
quisite number  of  supporters. 

A few  words  now  from  others. 

Reing  able  to  quote  the  opinion  of  statesmen 
and  dramatists,  1 thought  it  desirable  to  obtain 
also  tbe  opinion  of  some  eminent  actors. 
Amongst  others,  I applied  to  Mr.  Hermann 
Vezin,  who  justly  enjoys  a high  reputation  as 
an  intellectual  artist,  and  to  Mr.  Henry  Irving, 
and  append  their  replies  : — 

Mr.  Vezin  says, — “ You  ask  me  my  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  and  possibility  of  establish- 
ing in  London  a theatre  analogous  to  the  Comedie 
Fran9ais6  in  Paris,  the  Royal  theatres  in  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  other  capitals  of  Europe. 

I answer  that  it  has  always  been  my  most 
ardent  desire ; that  I believe,  without  such  a 
theatre,  the  English  drama  will  never  stand 
upon  the  eminence  it  could  and  should  attain, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  such  a theatre, 
either  by  Government  subvention,  or  by  the  aid 
of  snbscriptions  of  the  wealthy,  or,  in  what  I 
think  the  best  plan  of  any,  by  a guild  of  actors 
themselves,  without  any  exterior  aid. 

English  theatres,  being  private  speculations, 
their  managers,  even  when  gentlemen  of  high 
culture  and  artistic  aspirations,  must  find  their 
judgment  unsteadied  by  tbe  great  pecuniary 
risks  they  run.  If  actors,  they  are  tempted  to 
sacrifice  their  theatres  to  their  personal  am- 
bition; if  merely  tradesmen,  to  an  unwise  par- , 
simony. 

There  are  two  theatres  in  London  whose 
managers  spare  no  expense,  and  make  their 
interest  aa  actors  subservient  to  the  interest  of 


their  theatrep.  Bnt  the  example  set  by  the 
Bancrofts  and  Mr.  Haro  does  not  seem  likely 
to  obtain  many  followers,  nor  should  the  wel- 
fare of  the  art  depend  upon  the  doubtful  chance 
of  a constant  supply  of  such  managers. 

It  has  frequently  been  the  case  that  a great 
actor,  finding  it  impossible  to  attain  his  proper 
position  under  other  managers,  has  found  him- 
self compelled  to  take  a theatre,  that  he  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  playing  the  parts  for 
which  he  felt  himself  suited.  Edmund  Kean 
and  George  Frederick  Cooke  were  about  the 
only  ones  who  attained  greatness  without  the 
burden  of  management.  Garrick,  the  Kembles, 
Macready,  and  Charles  Kean,  were  all  managers; 
but  they  all  wonld  have  infinitely  preferred  to 
remain  simply  actors,  if  their  proper  ambition 
and  artistic  tastes  could  have  been  gratified 
in  some  one  else’s  theatre. 

The  actor  must  deteriorate  when  burdened 
with  the  cares  of  management,  and  the  manager 
cannot  possibly  attend  to  all  his  duties  if  he  is 
an  actor  as  well. 

I am  frequently  applied  to  by  yonng  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  wish  to  make  the  stage 
their  profession,  as  to  how  they  should  proceed. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  things 
to  give  them  a satisfactory  answer. 

I should  like  to  say, ' Go  and  enroll  yourself  on 
the  books  of  “ tbe  English  theatre.”  You  will 
then  be  put  through  a course  of  training  in 
elocntion,  singing,  fencing,  deportment,  dancing, 
and  60  on.  You  will  have  to  go  on  the  stage  as 
supernumeraries ; be  gradually  entrnsted  with  a 
few  lines  to  speak,  and  meantime,  at  intervals, 
matinees  shall  be  given,  in  which  yon  and  yonr 
fellow  pupils  shall  play  pieces  selected  by  the 
teachers  for  the  purpose,  so  yon  will  get  yonr 
practice;  and,  if  capable,  be  gradually  advanced 
to  play  such  parts  in  the  regular  performances 
as  may  not  be  beyond  your  powers.’ 

I could  tell  some  disheartening  tales  of  weary 
waiting  for  opportunities  that  may  never  come, 
both  with  actors  and  authors. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  with  all  its  dis- 
advantages, the  British  drama  is  in  a very 
healthy  condition.  All  it  wants  is  its  oppor- 
tunities. In  brief,  we  want  a theatre  which 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  and  exercise 
of  tbe  dramatic  art  for  its  own  sake ; not  to 
making  money,  nob  to  promote  the  interest  of 
any  individual  actor,  not  to  the  production  of 
plays  written  down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest 
understanding. 

The  greed  for  money  seems  to  me  to  bo  at  the 
bottom  of  most  of  the  evils  complained  of,  and 
yet  I believe  that  such  a theatre  as  we  wish  to 
see  established  would  make  more  money  than 
any  of  those  managed  on  existing  principles. 

Hermann  Vezin.” 

Mr.  Irving  writes  thus  : — 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Godwin, — The  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a National  Theatre  is  sur- 
rounded by  BO  many  difficulties,  and  has  so 
many  side  issues,  that  the  time  at  present  at 
my  disposal  does  not  allow  me  to  go  properly 
into  it.  Still  the  broad  idea  is  one  on  which  a 
few  suggestions,  which  are  the  outcome  of  my 
thought  and  experience,  may  bo  of  service  to 
you. 

The  two  questions  which  must  from  the 
beginning  be  bold  in  view  are  : — 

Is  a National  Theatre  desirable  ? 

Is  its  establishment  upon  a permanent  basis 
a possibility  ? 

With  regard  to  its  desirability  I have  little, 
if  any,  doubt.  In  this  country  artistic  perfection 
or  a high  ideal  is  not  always  the  road  to  worldly 
prosperity ; and  so  long  as  open  competition 
exists  there  will  always  be  found  persons  whose 
aim  is  monetary  success  rather  than  the  achieve, 
ment  of  good  work.  Thus  mere  spectacle,  and, 
at  times,  even  ribaldry,  are  employed  to  swell  tbe 
pockets  of  managers  at  tbe  expense  of  public 
taste.  In  order  that  the  Stage  may  be  of 
educational  valoe,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who 
follow  its  art  should  have  an  ideal  standard 
somewhat  above  the  average  of  contemporary 
taste.  This  standard  should  be  ever  in  advance, 
so  that  as  tbe  taste  and  education  of  the  pnblio 
progress  the  means  for  their  further  advance- 
ment should  be  ready.  To  effect  this  some 
security  is  necessary.  In  an  age  of  competition 
men  cannot  afford  to  be  idle.  “ Whilst  the  grass 
grows  the  steed  starves,”  and  to  wait  in 
patient  inaction  for  the  coming  of  better  days 
is  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  artistic  effort. 
In  order  that  those  who  are  capable  of  improving 
others,  and  who  are  willing  for  the  purpose  to 
sacrifice  in  a measure  their  personal  wishes  and 
desirsB,  shoqjd  not  lose  their  power,  some  pro, 
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tection  sliould  be  extended  at  such  times  as 
might  be  necessary.  Of  coarse,  each  individual 
may  in  his  own  time  do  much  ; but  life  is  short, 
and  when  the  individual  withers  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  influence  of  a life  of  labour,  which 
might,  under  proper  system,  have  become 
snlidified  into  a permanent  good,  passes  away. 
If  then  the  purifying  and  ennobling  influence  of 
the  art  is  to  be  exercised  in  such  a manner  as 
to  have  a lasting  power,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
individual  be  replaced  by  something  in  the  shape 
of  a corporation,  or  by  the  working  of  some 
scheme  by  its  nature  fixed  and  permanent. 

It  would,  I think,  be  at  present  nnadvisable 
to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  State  subsidy  with 
reference  to  the  British  stage.  The  institutions 
of  this  country  are  so  absolutely  free  that  it 
would  be  dangerous, — if  not  destructive, — to  a 
certain  form  of  liberty  to  meddle  with  them. 
Quid  pro  quo  is  a maxim  which  holds  good  of 
State  aids,  and  a time  might  come  when  an 
unscrupulous  use  might  be  made  of  the  power 
of  subsidy.  Besides,  in  this  country,  the  State 
would  never  grant  monetary  aid  to  individual 
enterprise  under  any  guarantees  whatsoever.  As 
the  State  could  not  possibly  of  itself  undertake 
establishment  and  management,  the  adoption 
of  some  corporate  form  would  be  necessary  with 
reference  to  the  stage  before  the  question  of 
subsidy  could  be  raised  with  any  possibility  of 
success. 

A ‘ National  Theatre’  implies  an  institntion 
which,  in  its  nature,  is  not  either  limited  or 
fleeting.  Such  a scheme  must  be  thorough, 
must  rest  upon  a very  secure  basis,  and  must 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  art,  polity,  and 
commerce.  It  must  be  something  which,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  will,  without 
losing  any  of  its  purpose  or  any  of  its  indi- 
viduality, follow  Tvith  equal  footsteps  the  changes 
of  the  age.  In  order  to  do  this  it  must  be 
large,  elastic,  and  independent. 

Let  us  consider  these  conditions. 

Firstly,  as  to  magnitude.  As  the  national 
theatre  must  compete  with  private  enterprise, 
and  be  with  regard  to  its  means  of  achieving 
prosperity  weighted  with  a scrupnlosity  which 
might  not  belong  to  its  rivals,  it  should  be 
so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  merge  in  its  steady 
average  gain  temporary  losses,  either  the  actual 
loss  of  outlay  upon  unproductive  pieces  or  the 
negative  loss  consequent  upon  political  or  com- 
mercial depression.  Also  its  body  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  attempt  and  achieve  success 
in  every  worthy  branch  of  histrionic  art.  For 
this  a great  number  of  individuals  would  be 
necessary,  so  that  suitable  selection  might  in 
every  case  be  made. 

Secondly,  the  corporate  body  should  be  to  a 
certain  extent  elastic.  The  production  of  talent 
in  a country  or  an  age  is  not  always  a fixed 
quantity ; and  whilst  for  the  maintenance  of 
a high  standard  of  excellence  no  one  manifestly 
under  the  mark  of  his  fellows  shonld  be  ad- 
mitted, all  those  worthy  of  entrance  should  be 
absorbed.  The  evil  oonsoquont  upon  the  acci- 
dent of  personal  friendship,  which  so  often 
works  unfavourably  amongst  self-electing  bodies, 
should  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 

Thirdly,  the  National  Theatre  should  bo  in- 
dependent. Once  established  under  proper 
guarantees,  it  should  be  allowed  to  work  out  its 
own  ideas  in  its  own  way.  Art  can  never  suffer 
by  the  untrammelled  and  unshackled  freedom 
of  artists, — more  especially  when  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  individuals,  with  the  consequent  pos- 
sible extravagance,  arecontrolled  by  the  wisdom 
and  calmness  of  confluent  opinion.  Such  a body 
as  the  corporate  members  of  a National  Theatre 
would,  to  a certain  extent,  be  a legislative 
assembly,  dealing  only  with  questions  affecting 
the  drama. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  if  in 
this  age  a National  Theatre  is  to  be  established, 
it  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  a corporation, 
large,  elastic,  and  iadepeudent.  It  must  spring 
originally  from  personal  enterprise,  and  must 
depmd  for  existence  upon  the  exertions  of 
itself  as  a body,  and  of  its  component  members 
as  individuals,  till  such  time  at  least  when  good 
work  done  in  the  past,  and  a uniformly  whole- 
some influence  upon  the  education  and  morals 

the  public,  have  given  it  a claim  to  recogni- 
limas  an  institution  worthy  of  a place  in  the 
iiiachioery  of  the  State. 

Such  a scheme  once  conceived,  the  next  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  into 
c-xecution.  In  this  country  there  is  a great  mass 
of  talent  scattered  widely.  It  embraces  every 
phase  of  thought  and  manner,  and  is  composed 


of  elements  inoongrnons,  and  differing  in  value, 
in  so  far  as  the  different  individualities  and  their 
surroundings  are  concerned.  To  systematise 
and  reduce  to  a harmonious  whole  this  mass  of 
heterogeneity  would  be  a work  of  extraordinary 
difficulty.  At  the  start  the  labour  of  organisa- 
tion would  be  Herculean  ; and  I cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  dangers  or  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
effort. 

Bub  if  the  difficulties  of  systematisation 
would  be  vast,  the  advantages  would  be  vast 
also.  The  merits  of  the  concentration  of  pur- 
pose  of  men  following  kindred  pursuits  have 
been  tested  already,  and  the  benefits  both  to 
individuals  and  the  bodies  are  known.  Our  art 
alone  has  as  yet  no  local  habitation,  no  official 
recognition,  no  political  significance.  Should 
the  scheme  of  a National  Theatre  be  carried  out, 
great  results  might  follow, — much  good  to  the 
great  body  of  aspirants  to  histrionic  fame.  Pro- 
vision might,  at  a small  expense  to  each  indi- 
vidual, be  made  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
Old  age  would  be  divested  of  the  terrors  of  want. 
A restraining  influence  would  be  exercised  on 
nnsorupulousness.  A systematic  school  of 
teaching  would  arise ; and  the  stage  would 
acquire  that  influence  and  position  which,  what- 
ever they  may  be  in  the  present,  are  to  be  in 
the  future  great.  Henbt  Irving.” 

I must  now  come  to  an  end;  add  "a  tag,” 
and  ring  down  the  curtain,  entreating,  not  your 
applause,  but  your  aid  in  a good  and  im- 
portant  cause.  What  is  asked  for  is  the  pro- 
vision  of  one  theatre  not  wholly  controlled  by 
the  predominant  taste  of  the  public,  — the 
assured  establishment  of  one  house  in  which 
the  beat  works  of  our  dramatic  writers,  living 
and  dead,  should  be  constantly  and  worthily 
presented. 


MOEE  LIGHT  WANTED. 

The  daily  papers  are  full,  day  after  day,  of  a 
subject  which  unfortunately  has  touched  the 
pockets  of  a respectable  class  of  people,  many  of 
whom  can  ill  afford  to  lose  a third  of  their  in. 
vested  savings,  more  closely  than  failures  in 
trade  or  fears  of  war.  The  foolish  and  mis- 
chievous panic  in  gas  shares  has  inflicted  great 
injury  on  many  innocent  people.  We  hope  that 
it  may  not  hereafter  prove  to  have  been  excited, 
or  increased,  for  purely  selfish  purposes,  but 
there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  such 
is  the  case.  One  of  our  contemporaries,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred,  as  almost  alone 
in  the  daily  press  in  its  mode  of  dealing  with 
engineering  subjects,  has  just  published  an 
analysis  of  returns  of  the  six  Metropolitan  Gas 
Companies,  in  the  hope  that  “a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  vast  capital  invested  in  gas  will 
impress  the  necessity  for  avoiding  panic,  and  for 
being  very  careful  in  the  measures  that  may  be 
taken  affecting  interests  so  important  and  widely 
ramifying.”  We  quite  agree  with  these  views, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  on  the  11th  of 
August,  1877,  we  gave  our  readers  an  account  of 
the  position  and  territory  of  these  companies  at 
considerably  greater  length  than  the  article  to 
which  we  refer.  By  the  attention  which  we 
called  to  the  territorial  distribution  of  London 
between  these  companies,  we  intimated,  and 
probably  led  people’s  thoughts  to  dwell  upon, 
the  advisability  of  certain  fusions  of  interest.  On 
the  24th  of  August  of  the  present  year  we  had 
to  call  attention  to  the  proposal  of  a fusion 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  originated  in  conse- 
quence, was  certainly  foreshadowed  by  our 
former  article.  And  in  that  paper,  written  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  recent  electric  storm,  we 
pointed  out  the  grave  probability  of  the  appli- 
cation  of  electricity  to  some  of  the  purposes  of 
lighting,  and  suggested  certain  financial  pre- 
cautions as  desirable  to  be  taken  in  anticipation 
of  such  a contingency.  As  we  have  thus, — as 
we  may  confidently  appeal  to  our  readers  to  bear 
ns  out, — twice  been  so  far  beforehand  in  pointing 
out  as  likely  to  occur  what  subsequently  did 
occur,  with  a suddenness  startling  to  those  to 
whom  the  subject  is  new, — so  now  let  us  urge 
upon  all  whom  it  conoems  the  advice  never, 
unless  actually  compelled,  to  part  with  remu- 
nerative property  under  the  influence  of  a scare. 

Mr.  Haywood’s  report  to  the  City  Com- 
missioners  of  Sewers  on  the  electric  light,  of 
which  we  gave  some  account  incur  last  number, 
seems  to  bo  characterised  by  caution  and  by 
good  sense.  In  the  absence  of  details  as  to 
Mr.  Edison’s  last  inventions  we  are  bound,  like 
Mr.  Haywood,  to  wait  for  further  information. 
But  we  wish  meantime  to  call  attention  to  two 
points  which,  so  far  as  we  have  formed  an 


opinion,  will  hereafter  prove  to  have  a con- 
trolling influence  on  the  matter.  One  relates 
to  an  important  element  of  economy.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
discover  how  much  of  the  result  of  the  com- 
bustion of  a given  bulk  of  ordinary  gas  is 
thermometric,  and  how  much  calorific.  We 
can  not  find,  in  the  valuable  treatise  on  gas  by 
Mr.  Eichards,  which  we  reviewed  some  time 
since,  any  information  as  to  the  heat  developed 
by  the  combustion  of  gas,  or  even  as  to  the 
exact  chemical  composition  of  ordinary  coal 
gas.  It  would,  of  course,  ho  easy  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  burning  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  coal  gas.  Yet  that  amount, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  pure  waste,  when  gas  is 
used  for  lighting.  The  quantity  of  light  yielded 
by  any  kind  of  gas  is  dependent  on  several 
conditions,  independent  of  the  chemical  con. 
stituents  of  the  gas  itself.  The  pressure  on  the 
jet,  the  form  of  the  burner,  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  supplied  to  the  flame,  all  are 
influential  as  to  the  light  given  out.  If  an 
Argand  burner  be  made  with  holes  of  such 
dimensions  that  a pressure  of  40.10th8  is  re- 
quired for  the  emission  of  5 ft.  per  hour,  the 
gas  will  give  only  a blue  flame,  like  that  of  pure 
hydrogen,  which  is  practically  devoid  of  light. 
In  the  same  way,  if  the  pressure  on  a fish-tail 
burner,  which  is  calculated  for  the  consumption 
of  6 ft.  per  hour  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  increased,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas 
is  diminished.  The  proper  light  would  have 
been  that  of  twelve  candles.  If  the  pressure 
is  highly  augmented,  Mr.  Eichards  says,  a roar, 
ing  flame  is  produced  ; and  if  as  much  as  22  ft. 
per  hour  is  emitted,  a peculiar  coloured  flame  is 
obtained,  yielding  no  appreciable  light.  As  far 
as  any  other  works  within  reach  on  the  subject 
go,  the  quantity  of  light  obtainable  from  gas 
under  different  circumstances  has  been  made 
far  more  an  object  of  study  than  that  of  heat. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a verv  con- 
siderable part,  and,  under  some  circumstances, 
the  larger  part  of  the  force  liberated  by  the 
consumption  of  gas  takes  the  form  of  heat,  rather 
than  that  of  light.  For  illuminating  purposes 
all  this  is  lost.  Unless,  therefore,  we  can  so  regu- 
late the  consumption  of  gas  as  to  burn  it  by 
different  methods,  when  light  and  when  heat  are 
required,  a great  economic  loss  most  always 
accompany  the  use  of  gas  for  lighting  or  for 
heating  alone.  The  electric  light  is  light  and 
but  little  else.  Apart,  therefore,  from  the 
question  of  the  present  condition  of  the  invention, 
the  electric  light  has  the  element  of  a con- 
siderable economic  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  waste  by  conduction  is  in 
favour  of  gas.  In  the  metropolitan  gas-works 
from  4 or  5 to  7 or  8 per  cent,  of  the  gas 
produced  is  unaccounted  for,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  wasted  by  leakage.  The  richer  gases, 
from  cannel-coal,  suffer  more  proportionately  in 
that  manner  than  the  ordinary  quality.  The 
amount  is  large  : it  is  probably  capable  of  reduc- 
tion by  care  in  the  fittings  and  pipes,  but  its 
maximum  is  known.  As  to  electricity,  the  law 
of  its  transmission  is,  that  it  is  in  the  exact 
inverse  proportion  of  the  resistance.  Thus  while 
it  is  indefinitely  divisible,  even  apart  from  any 
new  discovery  of  Mr.  Edison’s,  there  is  a sharp 
limit  to  its  conductivity.  In  the  present  state 
of  onr  knowledge,  suppose  that  a given  current 
of  electricity  were  so  directed  as  to  keep  100 
burners  alight ; thi8,ifdifficult,i8C0nceivable.  If, 
then,  five  of  these  burners  are  extinguished,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  light  would  be  distributed 
between  the  remaining  95.  This  it  would,  indeed, 
be  possible  to  obviate,  but  only  at  the  cost  of 
the  inconvenience  that  the  consumption  of  power 
would  be  the  same  for  each  burner  (while  the 
set  was  in  operation),  Tvhether  it  were  or  were 
not  actually  giving  light.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is 
stated  that  coalesced  streams  of  electricity  give 
more  total  light  than  divided  streams.  Thns  a 
flow  of  elictricity  that  would  keep  up  two  lights 
of  800  candles  each  would  produce  one  light  of 
2,000  candles.  It  is  possible  that  here  may  be 
found  a compensation  for  the  advantage  secured 
by  the  absence  of  heat.  But  yet  more  serious 
is  the  difficulty  that  the  resistance  increases  in 
a more  rapid  ratio  with  the  length  of  the  circuit. 
Mr.  Heywood  speaks  of  1,000  yards  as  the  limit 
for  the  length  of  the  connexion  ; and  with  every 
increa.‘»e  in  length  mast  be  introduced,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  loss  of  light  that  would  otherwise 
occur,  a corresponding  increase  in  the  diameter 
of  the  conducting-wire,  or  in  the  power  of  the 
machinery.  It  is  here  that  the  shoe  now 
pinches.  We  have  ao  heard  that  Mr.  Edison 
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t has  endeavoured  to  grapple  witli  this  difficulty. 

I We  more  than  doubt  whether  it  is  not  insuper- 
able. As  long  as  we  are  driven  to  the  expedient 
of  erecting  electric  works  and  machines  at  every 
; half-mile  in  order  to  light  the  metropolis,  we 
I may  safely  consider  that  it  will  be  long  before 
I the  consumption  of  gas  is  materially  diminished 
1 in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  tho  purer 
I and  more  beautiful  light. 

The  minds  of  so  many  inventive  and  intel- 
ligent men  are  now  directed  to  the  subject  of 
electric  lighting,  that  almost  every  day  brings 
forth  a piece  of  intelligence  worthy  of  notice. 
Since  tho  preceding  lines  were  penned,  a letter 
from  Mr.  St.  George  Lane  Fox  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Times,  in  which  that  thoroughly 
' well-informed  and  successful  electrican  has 
] stated,  in  terms  proper  to  this  science,  very 
■ much  the  same  thing  that  we  have  previously 
i ventured  to  observe.  He  speaks  experimentally, 

I as  well  as  theoretically,  as  to  the  rapid  loss  of 
power  attending  on  the  prolongation  of  a circuit, 

( and  evidently  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  so  far  an 
insepai’able  attribute  of  electric  conduction  that 
it  is  not  a matter  with  which  ingenuity  can 
cope.  And  in  case  of  the  current  in  an  insulated 
wire  being  affected  by  induction  from  the  elec- 
tricity  of  the  earth,  we  should  apprehend  that 
the  more  intense  the  current,  the  more  intense, 
in  proportion,  would  be  the  disturbance,  and  the 
greater  the  loss.  This  is  a subject  which  it  is  for 
tho  specialist  thoroughly  to  thrash  out,  and  no 
doubt  he  is  carefully  doing  so. 

For  us,  wo  confess  that  for  the  moment  the 
illuminating  part  of  the  question  has  less  direct 
interest  than  the  loss  which  is  likely  to  be 
sustained  by  investors.  Clergymen,  widows, 
trustees,  and  the  like,  all  are  being  frightened 
out  of  a valuable  property.  We  fear  that,  if  all 
were  told,  it  might  be  found  that  some  of  those 
who  are  loudest  in  their  prophecies  as  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  gas  companies,  are  only  look- 
ing out  for  the  lowest  point  of  depression,  caused 
by  the  panics  they  aro  augmenting,  in  order  to 
buy.  Those  who  writo  letters,  full  of  dismal 
forebodings,  should  also  be  viewed  with  strong 
i suspicion,  if  the  fact  turns  up  that  their  names 
I are  also  coming  before  tho  public  as  directors  of 
I new  companies,  or  vendors  of  new  patents. 

I There  aro  some  extremely  sound  and  pertinent 
I remarks  on  the  gas  panic,  beaded  “ Words  of 
i Caution  and  Advice,”  in  the  journal  calledMoney, 

I for  16th  of  October  current.  The  writer  enu- 
I merate8twenty.eighbgascompanies,of  whichthe 
; capital  amounts  to  nearly  12,000, OOOi. ; and  from 
I tho  prices  quoted  for  the  shares  of  some  of  them 
! six  weeks  ago,  considers  that  the  value  cf  the 
capital  thus  given  must  then  have  been  reckoned 
I at  nearly  double  the  nominal  amount.  Twenty 
I English  compauies  form  so  small  a part  of  the 
I whole  number  of  gas  companies  that  this  writer 
I bolds  that  an  aggregate  of  a hundred  millions 
sterling  will  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  stock  of 
Sritish  enterprise  of  this  kind,  together  with 
I that  of  the  shares  of  foreign  gas  companies 
held  in  this  country.  As  to  this,  we  may  recall 
I the  fact  that  the  capital  of  the  Metropolitan 
' Gas  Companies  alone  was  returned  at  a little 
I over  12,500,0001.  at  the  end  of  1875,  and  that 
then  1001.  shares  of  the  principal  of  them,  as  the 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  sold  for  2001. 
These  shares  have  fallen, — not  in  value,  but  in 
price, — by  as  much  as  51.  per  day  in  this  foolish 
and  mischievous  panic. 

Mr.  Edison’s  application  for  an  English  patent 
has  now  been  made,  and  appears  in  the  records 
of  the  Patent  Office  under  date  of  the  23rd  of 
October.  It  is  in  the  comprehensive  language, 
“ Method  of  and  means  for  developing  electric 
currents,  and  lighting  by  electricity.”  On  the 
14th  of  October  a Frenchman,  M.  Antoine 
Arnaud,  applied  for  a patent  for  “ Indefinitely 
dividing  electric  currents,”  He  must,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  have  been  ill-advised  when  he 
inserted  the  adverb,  which  may  yet  give  some 
trouble  in  the  rich  harvest  of  law-suits  which 
the  gentry  of  the  long  robe  already  scent  from 
afar.  It  may  also  be  matter  for  legal  wrangle 
how  far  Mr.  Edison’s  letters  will  protect  appa- 
ratus for  the  division  of  currents ; while  ‘‘  light- 
ing  by  electricity  ” is  so  vague  that  no  doubt 
the  grant  of  such  a letter  might  he  opposed  by 
Ml’.  St.  George  Lane  Fox,  who  has  a method 
and  means  for  lighting  gas  by  electricity  (which 
he  thinks  likely  to  be  more  generally  useful  for 
that  purpose  than  electric  light),  which  is  quite 
another  thing.  The  account  which  is  given  by 
tho  obviously  very  well-informed  writer  in  the 
Staivdard,  of  experiments  made  by  M.  Arnaud, 
is  of  great  interest,  as  pointing  towards  the 
counteraction,  to  a certain  extent,  of  what  we 


have  spoken  of  as  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
the  public  use  of  the  electric  light,  viz.,  the 
rapid  enfeebling  of  the  current  by  distance. 
According  to  the  amount  given  by  the  writer  in 
question,  M.  Arnaud  baa  succeeded,  not  only  in 
keeping  up  a number  of  lights  on  the  same 
circuit,  BO  arranged  that  if  one  or  more  are 
extinguished  the  others  aro  not  affected,  but, 
further,  in  maintaining  an  equal  intensity  of 
current  through  tho  whole  circuit.  A gal- 
vanometer showed  a deflection  of  7 degrees  at 
whatever  part  of  the  circuit  it  was  placed ; 
while  on  the  same  circuit,  when  the  regulating 
apparatus  of  M.  Arnaud  was  removed , the  resist- 
ance was  shown  by  a deflection  of  12  degrees 
at  tho  end  nearest  the  battery,  and  only  of 
2 degrees  at  that  furthest  from  it.  A gain  of 
this  nature  is  not  lightly  to  be  spoken  of.  Still 
it  is  a gain  in  distribution  alone.  We  should 
like  to  ask  what  would  be  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  if  a second  200  yards  of  wire,  with- 
out any  additional  candles,  were  introduced  into 
the  circuit.  As  it  is,  tho  force  of  the  current  in 
one  part  is  weakened  as  much  as  that  in  the 
other  is  increased, — the  mean  is  the  same.  And 
it  is  the  mean  resistance  caused  by  length  of 
current  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  the  formid- 
able obstacle  to  lengthened  circuits.  In  the 
experiments  in  question  200  yards  of  copper  wire 
are  mentioned  as  the  length  of  the  current.  What 
would  have  been  the  effect  with  a current  of 
2,000  yards  ? And  if  we  are  limited,  as  seems 
to  be  the  case,  to  something  like  half-mile 
distances  apart  for  the  erection  of  generating 
machines,  we  think  tho  owners  of  gas-shares 
will  be  a long  time  before  they  need  be  much 
alarmed  as  to  the  impending  uselessness  of  their 
plant. 

The  title  of  the  patent  applied  for  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Siemens,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  is  for 
“ Improved  means  and  apparatus  for  electric 
illumination.”  A far  keener  and  more  practised 
knowledge  of  the  danger  of  the  verbal  quibbles 
that  beset  tho  patentee  is  aimed  at  by  Mr. 
Siemens  than  by  either  the  French  or  the 
American  inventor.  Wo  may  regret  that  ques- 
tions affecting  large  interests,  brilliant  dis- 
covories,  and  the  lucrative  employment  of  large 
sums  of  money,  should  be  debated  on  the  narrow 
ground  of  the  grammatical  moaning  of  a sen- 
tence,  of  which  the  true  meaning  ought  to  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  But,  however  littlo  we 
may  relish  it,  such  is  tho  fact ; and  it  is  a fact 
that  intending  patentees  cannot  too  forcibly 
keep  before  their  minds.  And  nob  only  is  it  a 
fact,  but  it  is  an  unavoidable  fact.  When  a 
question  comes  before  a tribunal  for  decision,  it 
is  because  it  is  disputed.  If  there  wero  not 
two  ways  of  looking  at  it  tho  judge  would  not 
bo  called  upon  to  decide.  But  no  human  judge, 
in  a disputed  question  of  magnitude,  can  be 
trusted  to  say,  ” The  bargain,  or  the  bequest,  or 
the  specification,  probably,  or  obviously  meant 
so-and-so.”  Justice  can  only  say  what  is,  not 
what  was  intended  to  be.  The  actual  force  of 
words  must  be  taken  by  conclusion.  From  this 
there  neither  is  nor  ought  to  bo  any  escape. 
The  safety  of  property  in  civil  cases,  and  of  life 
and  liberty  in  criminal  cases,  depends  on  the 
e.xact  determination  of  fact ; and  fact  is  only 
determinable  before  a tribunal  by  the  exact 
grammatical  force  of  the  language  in  which  it 
is  described.  There  is  no  time  to  go  back  to 
ask,  “Did  you  mean  so-and-so?”  The  pro- 
cedures of  justice  are  daily  dragging  out  to  a 
length  which  (like  that  of  the  electric  circuit 
itself)  promises,  if  much  stretched,  to  render 
justice  impossible  in  the  country.  Therefore, 
let  inventors  look  to  it.  If  they  have  clear 
ideas,  lei  them  use  such  words  as  shall  cover 
their  claim,  without  prematurely  disclosing  its 
nature,  and  do  no  more.  If  it  does  less,  the 
patent  will  be  invalid.  If  it  does  more,  it 
lets  in  the  opposition  of  a whole  host  of  adver- 
saries, who  would  have  given  no  heed,  very 
likely,  to  an  application  confined  within  reason- 
able terms.  Thus,  as  we  have  observed,  Mr. 
Edison’s  title  would  admit  of  an  opposition 
which,  though  no  doubt  it  would  be  overruled, 
would  cause  trouble  and  expense,  because  he 
says  lighting  by  electricity,  which  might  mean 
setting  gas  or  anything  else  on  fire  by  elec- 
tricity. And  then  a question  will  no  doubt  be 
raised  whether  a claim  for  developing  electric 
cui’rents  will  hold  good  for  a means  of  dividing 
electric  currents.  We  offer  no  opinion  on  the 
subject,  except  that  it  is  a point  on  which  dis- 
pute is  possible,  and  that  tho  language  is  there- 
fore ill-chosen.  So,  again,  there  may  be  an 
interminable  debate  on  what  is  indefinite  as  to 
division  of  the  electri  current. 


We  may  add  a word  in  explanation  of  what 
was  intended  by  our  preceding  remarks  as 
to  heat.  It  is,  of  course,  not  the  case  that 
the  electric  light  is  developed  without  heat. 
But  it  is  true  that  the  heat  lost  by  radia- 
tion from  this  incandescence,  in  proportion  to 
the  light  emitted,  is  enormously  less  than  in  the 
case  of  gas.  When  combustion  is  effected  by 
the  electric  current,  it  is  the  combustion  of 
carbon  alone,  as  far  as  the  apparatus  supplies 
the  charcoal  burned.  In  the  gas,  the  proportion  of 
heat-giving  hydrogen,  of  which  the  illuminating 
power  is  low,  as  compared  to  the  light-giving 
carbon,  has  to  be  taken  into  account;  and,  as 
wo  have  seen,  much  of.  the  light  actually  ob- 
tained depends,  not  only  on  the  elements,  but  on 
the  mode  of  combustion. 

Wo  quite  agree  that  the  subject  of  electric 
lighting  is  one  that  most  properly  commands  a 
great  share  of  public  attention.  For  many  pur- 
poses  it  is  fit  that  such  should  be  the  case.  For 
lighthouses,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  we  hold 
that  electricity  already  supplies  the  proper 
method  of  illumination.  For  military  and  naval 
signals,  for  lighting  men-of-war,  and  possibly  all 
sailing  vessels,  and,  most  important  of  all,  for 
lighting  coal-mines,  wo  trust  that  nothing  will 
be  found  wanting,  in  order  to  render  speedily 
available  so  safe  and  so  brilliant  a means  of 
producing  light.  As  to  public  places,  churches, 
theatres,  and  halls,  we  reserve  our  opinion ; 
there  is  yet  much  tolearn.  As  to  certain  nuclei 
of  public  highways,  we  are  content  to  wait  the 
result  of  the  experiments  now  being  carried  out 
before  forming  an  opinion.  Perhaps  an  experi- 
ment  directed  by  the  engineer  of  a public  body 
may  not  be  the  best  means  of  ascertainiug  what 
an  invention  is  worth.  It  might  be  better  to  place 
a definite  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  tho 
inventor,  and  let  him  do  his  best.  On  the  other 
hand,  security  may  be  gained  by  the  mode  adopted. 
'The  inventor  may  say,  “ If  tho  mctroplitan  engi- 
neers make  my  light  answer,  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  do  so  under  any  circumstances.”  That, 
however,  may  be  a question  hereafter  to  decido. 
As  to  tho  use  of  the  light  for  domestic  supply, 
we  think  the  time  must  be,  at  all  events,  distant. 
For  home  use,  we  take  it,  in  order  to  be  safe  and 
satisfactory,  it  must  be  home  made.  Tho  supply 
is  subject  to  too  much  doubt  as  yet  for  any 
person  to  cut  off  other  sources  of  illumination 
in  faith  of  the  electric  light.  Then  another 
difficulty  comes  in.  How  will  it  be  in  the  case 
of  a thunderstorm  ? We  have  had  storms 
within  the  last  few  years  in  which  the  electric 
telegraph  has  refused  to  act  for  four  or  five 
hours.  Only  with  great  danger  could  the 
operators  approach  the  instruments.  Very  often 
part  of  the  coil  of  wire  was  fused.  Now  if,  to 
the  usual  awe  of  a great  storm,  were  added  the 
plunging  of  the  metropolis  in  darkness  during 
its  continuance,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  after, 
how  we  should  sigh  for  our  exploded  gasometers, 
supposing  them, — which  wo  do  not, — to  hav® 
been  exploded.  This  is  neither  an  imaginary 
nor  an  unlikely  occurreuce.  Its  bearing  on  the 
question  has  an  importance  which  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate. 

Lastly, — to  those  who  have  sold  foolishly, — 
we  should  say  buy  back  while  you  can  do  so 
without  buying  yet  more  foolishly.  Do  not  buy 
at  180  when  you  sold  at  140.  Yet  that  is  what 
people  rush  to  do.  And  for  any  persons  who  yet 
feel  in  doubt  and  hesitation  wo  will  give  another 
piece  of  advice.  Procure  a copy  of  Mr. 
Haywood's  report,  and  study  it  from  beginning 
to  end. 


Memorial  Chapel,  Reedham  Orphan 
Asylum.  — The  new  chapel  which  has  been 
“ erected  to  commemorate  thirty  years’  service 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aveling  as  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Reedham  Orphan  Asylum,  and  for  the 
use  of  its  inmates,  but  principally  for  the  glory 
of  God,”  has  been  opened.  The  foundation, 
stone  was  laid  on  November  Ist,  1877,  by  Mrs. 
Spalding,  of  Ore-place,  Hastings,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reed,  founder  of  the  asylum. 
The  church  is  placed  close  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  asylum  buildings,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  gilds’  playground.  In  style 
it  is  quite  a contrast,  being  Gothic  in  design. 
The  exterior  walls  are  of  Kentish  rag  and  Bath 
stone.  Internally  it  is  divided  into  nave  and 
aisles.  The  floor  rises  gradually  from  front  to 
back,  and  there  is  at  present  seating  accommo- 
dation for  350  children  and  100  adults.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  John  Sulman,  and  the  builders 
were  Messrs.  L.  H.  & R.  Roberts.  The  total 
cost  was  3,8001. 
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WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION, 

BY  M.  POWIS  BALE,  M.E. 

jAJrEs  Watt  once  remarked  that  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  prerogatives  was  eimplicity,  more 
especially  when  applied  to  machinery.  This 
seems  to  have  been  borne  in  mind  by  the 
greater  nnmbor  of  the  exhibitors  of  woodwork- 
ing machinery  at  the  present  Exhibition  in  Paris, 
whose  aim  appears  to  have  been  of  late  devoted 
rather  to  the  simplification  of  what  is  already 
in  existence  than  to  the  production  of  anything 
new.  This  may  in  a measure  bo  accounted  for 
when  we  consider  the  giant  strides  made  in  this 
branch  of  engineering  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  present  long-continued  depression 
in  trade,  which  has  affected  and  retarded  its 
progress  in  a marked  degree,  rendering  it  neces- 
sary that  the  manufacturer  should  not  incur 
outlay  in  the  shape  of  trials  and  experiments 
other  than  are  absolutely  called  for.  In  these 
days  of  high  wages  and  restricted  hours  of 
labour,  the  maker  of  “labour-saving”  tools  has 
a somewhat  difficult  task  before  him, — viz.,  to 
produce,  at  a price  that  will  find  purchasers,  a 
machine  combining  the  minimum  amount  of 
complication  with  the  maximum  of  productive 
efficiency  : this  has  been  accomplished  by  some 
engineers  with  considerable  success  and  credit 
to  themselves;  but  it  has  also  been  the  occasion 
of  flooding  the  market  with  so-called  “ cheap 
machinery,” — neither  reflecting  credit  on  the 
producer,  nor  giving  satisfaction  to  the  pur- 
chaser. As  this  matter  is,  however,  at  present 
slightlyoutof ourprovince,we  pass  on  to  notice 
the  machines  exhibited  at  Paris,  commencing 
with  the  British  section. 

This  section  contains  a large  selection  of 
machines  which,  with  few  exceptions,  combine 
in  a marked  degree  excellence  of  design  and 
workmanship, — two  great  essentials  in  the  rapid 
and  economical  conversion  of  wood,  owing  to 
the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which  it  is  necessary 
to  operate.  The  castings  of  the  main  framings 
and  the  finish  of  the  general  details  of  the 
machines  exhibited  by  several  of  the  leading 
houses,  deserve  high  praise,  and  afford  an 
example  that  makers  in  some  other  sections 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  Absolute  novelties 
in  this  section  there  are  none;  but  wo  purpose 
noticing  briefly  such  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction  or  mode  of  operating  the  machines  as 
we  may  think  of  sufficient  general  interest. 

Commencing  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
British  Section,  Messrs.  A.  Ransome  & Co.,  of 
London,  exhibit  a large  collection  of  tools.  We 
noticed  a well-designed  and  compact  single  deal- 
frame,  adapted  to  cut  deals  14  in.  by  4 in.,  suit- 
able for  builders’  purposes.  The  main  frame  is 
cast  in  two  pieces,  and  the  swing-frame  works 
in  phosphor-bronze  bearings.  It  is  fitted  with 
vertical  roller-feed,  and  speeded  to  cut  at  from 
1 ft.  to  8 ft.  run  per  minute;  a simple  lever  and 
toothed  wheel  arrangement  is  provided  for 
adjusting  the  fence  rollers.  The  trying-up 
machine  exhibited  is  of  the  ordinary  type ; the 
cutter-block  is  of  steel,  revolving  in  plain  bear- 
ings, which  are  lubricated  from  either  end ; a 
variable  feed  and  quick  return  motion  are 
arranged  for  travelling-table.  Fitted  to  this 
machine,  over  the  cntter-block,  is  a pneumatic 
arrangement  for  carrying  away  the  shavings 
made  ; a 20-in.  fan,  running  at  some  2,000  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  performed  its  work  suffi- 
ciently well,  but  the  noise  made  in  so  doing  was 
considerable. 

The  panel  planing-machine  shown  was  driven 
from  both  ends  of  the  cutter-block  spindle, 
which  is  an  advantage  when  planing  up  very 
wide  stuff.  The  general  joiner  carries  a 30-in. 
saw,  and  the  main  framing  is  cast  in  one 
piece.  The  moulding  and  planing  table  is 
arranged  to  rise  and  fall,  and  a bottom  revolving 
plane-iron  fitted  in  a drawer  first  operates  on 
the  wood  on  the  under  side,  thus  leaving  a flat 
surface  for  it  to  travel  on.  The  side  cutter- blocks 
are  driven  direct  from  the  countershaft ; the 
tenoning  is  performed  from  the  ends  of  planing, 
machine  spindles,  and  a vertical  spindle  is  pro- 
vided for  working  irregular  mouldings  up  to 
4 in.  deep.  Ifc  is  altogether  a well-arranged 
machine  of  its  class.  A Richards’  patent  mor- 
tising-maohine,  speeded  to  make  600  strokes 
per  minute,  was  shown,  also  a set  of  machines 
for  making  powder-barrels.  We  noticed  a neat 
little  band-saw  setting  machine  ; it  was  worked 
by  hand,  and  made  adjustable  to  depth,  pitch, 
and  set  of  saw. 

Messrs.  Reynolds  & Co.,  London,  exhibit  an 
assortment  of  the  lighter  class  of  wood-working 


machines,  including  a new  form  of  hand  mortis- 
ing machine.  This  machine  has  two  separate 
vertical  slides  (one  holding  mortise-chisel,  and 
the  other  the  core-driver),  fitted  to  the  main 
standard  of  the  machine.  These  are  worked  by 
two  separate  band-levers,  attached  to  which  are 
two  rocking  side  rods,  which  allow  the  chisel  to 
have  a greatly-increased  stroke,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  rising  and  falling  the  table  to 
suit  different  thicknesses  of  stuff.  The  chisel 
has  a stroke  of  11  in.,  and  this  plan  should  be 
found  advantageous  when  mortising  right 
through  a piece  of  wood  ; but  when  a mortise  is 
to  be  made  only  half-way  through,  the  ordinary 
form  of  machine  is  preferable.  The  planing 
arrangement  of  the  general  joiner  shown  is 
fitted  with  a powerful  feed-motion  adapted  for 
feeding  wet  timber.  It  consists  of  two  plain  and 
two  fluted  rollers,  all  driven  by  toothed  gearing, 
and  the  rate  of  feed  can  bo  varied  as  required. 
The  saw-bench  attached  is  fitted  with  a self- 
acting feed-motion,  and  the  counter-shafts  neces- 
sary are  driven  at  long  centres,  which  is  a 
favourable  contrast  to  some  other  plans  in 
vogue.  The  workmanship,  however,  in  this 
machine  would  bear  improvement. 

Messrs.  Charles  Powis  & Co.,  of  London, 
exhibit,  amongst  other  tools,  a powerful  trying- 
up  machine,  fitted  with  side  cutters  driven  from 
a countershaft  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
machine,  and  an  additional  roller  feed  for  ordi- 
nary floor-board  planing,  which  can  be  fixed  or 
detached  at  will.  We  noticed  the  main  spindle 
of  the  general  joiner  shown  was  divided  in  the 
centre.  The  planing-block  is  arranged  at  one 
end,  and  the  circular  saw  at  the  other.  The 
moulding  and  planing  table  is  fitted  with  an 
efficient  self-acting  feed.  Tenoning  is  performed 
by  means  of  discs,  and  a tenon  can  bo  cut  com- 
plete  at  one  operation.  The  different  classes  of 
work  can  be  performed  independently  of  each 
other.  A combined  hand  or  steam-power 
machine,  specially  suitable  for  cabinet  or  other 
light  work,  is  well  deserving  of  notice.  It  is 
fitted  with  a saw-bench,  with  rising  and  falling 
spindle,  a band  and  fret  saw  and  boring  ap- 
paratus. The  fret-cutting  arrangement  has  lately 
been  added.  It  is  driven  by  an  eccentric  direct 
from  the  saw  spindle,  and  will  cut  up  to  4 in. 
deep.  The  table  of  the  large  band-saw  machine 
is  canted  by  means  of  a modified  form  of  a ball- 
and-socket  arrangement,  which  should  answer 
well.  A variety  of  Messrs.  Powis’s  well-known 
hand-power  machines  completes  the  display. 

Messrs.  Samuel  Worssam  & Co.,  of  London, 
exhibit  a number  of  well-designed  machines, 
including  a specimen  of  their  patent  general 
joiner.  The  side-cutter  spindles  on  this  machine 
are  attached  to  the  planing-table,  which  is 
arranged  to  rise  and  fall.  The  various  opera- 
tions of  sawing,  moulding,  tenoning,  &c.,  can  be 
worked  separately,  or  in  conjnnotion,  without 
change  of  appliances.  The  tenoning  spindles, 
which  are  fitted  with  saws  or  cutter  blocks,  as 
preferred,  are  driven  from  the  main  saw  spindle, 
and  the  tenoning  clamp  for  holding  wood  has 
a convenient  gauging  arrangement.  The  slot 
mortising  apparatus  is  compact,  and  the  mor- 
tising-table,  which  has  a lateral  and  transverse 
movement,  is  fitted  with  stops,  which  regulate 
the  length  and  depth  of  the  mortises.  The 
general  arrangement  of  this  machine  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  simple  than  others  of  the  same 
class,  and  reflects  considerable  credit  on  its 
designers.  In  the  trying-up  machine  shown  the 
pressure-rollers,  usually  placed  before  and 
behind  the  cutter-block  slide,  are  here  both 
brought  in  front,  thus  securing  a greater  and 
more  uniform  pressure  at  the  point  where  the 
cutter  strikes  the  wood,  which  is  an  improve- 
ment. The  cutter-block  spindle  runs  in  centres, 
but  this  plan  can  hardly  be  commended  for  the 
heavier  class  of  machines.  The  travelling-tablo 
is  fitted  with  double-rack  gear,  thus  securing 
always  an  adequate  bearing  for  the  teeth  of 
the  driving  pinion.  We  noticed  a compact  deal 
and  flitch  frame,  adapted  to  cut  a single  deal, 

1 ft.  6 in.  by  6 in. ; it  was  fitted  with  rack  and 
spur  feed-gearing,  with  qvuok-retum  motion 
and  lateral  and  vertical  adjustable  pressure, 
rollers,  the  latter  fitted  with  spiral  springs 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  adapt  themselves  to 
any  inequalities  in  the  timber.  The  saw-wheel 
spindles  of  the  band-saw  exhibited  were 
arranged  to  run  in  double  gun-metal  bearings, 
in  preference  to  allowing  the  wheels  to  revolve 
on  a stud,  as  is  the  practice  of  some  makers.  A 
handy  outside-cutter  moulding  machine  for  small 
work  was  in  operation,  and  turned  out  mould- 
ings  of  superior  finish. 

Messrs.  Robinson  & Son,  of  Rochdale,  display 


a large  assortment  of  machines.  A horizontal 
single-blade  board-cutting  machine,  adapted  for 
cutting  coach  panels  and  other  thin  stuff,  was 
in  operation,  and  turned  out  very  satisfactory 
work.  It  is  driven  by  a connecting-rod  from 
a crank  which  is  arranged  to  rise  and  fall  on 
a countershaft.  This  machine  is  fitted  with 
Robinson  & Smith’s  patent  swivel  and  butting 
slide,  which  enables  the  frame  carrying  the  saw 
to  be  driven  at  a high  rate  of  speed,  as,  no 
matter  what  angle  the  connecting-rod  is  at, 
owing  to  the  swivelling  arrangement,  there  is 
no  undue  strain  on  the  saw-frame  or  bearings  > 
the  table  carrying  the  log  is  worked  by  rack- 
gear,  and  is  fitted  with  “ dogs.”  The  saw  is 
made  to  cut  both  ways  of  the  traverse  at  a 
speed  of  from  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  per  minute  in  24  in. 
logs.  We  also  noticed  a compact  little  thin-stuflf 
planing  machine,  adapted  to  plane  wood,  in. 
thick,  up  to  60  ft.  run  per  minute,  but  the  feed 
could  be  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
The  wood  is  fed  by  means  of  six  plain  rollers, 
driven  by  toothed  gearing,  which  force  it  over 
a fixed  iron  fitted  into  a movable  drawer.  Wo 
were  shown  a combined  slot,  mortise,  and 
planing  machine,  designed  for  small  establish- 
ments ; the  planing-table  is  arranged  to  rise  and 
fall,  and  the  wood  is  passed  over  the  cutting 
iron;  the  slot  mortising  arrangement  is  very 
bandy,  and  the  wood  is  brought  rapidly 
up  to  the  cutting-tool  by  a quick-threaded 
screw.  The  table  of  the  band-saw  is  canted 
by  means  of  a worm  wheel  and  toothed 
quadrant,  and  the  saw  is  started  gradually  by 
a screw  - motion,  which  is  an  improvement 
Messrs.  Robinson  have  introduced  into  others  of 
their  machines.  A self-acting  roller-feed  saw- 
bench,  especially  adapted  for  sawing  deals  and 
battens ; and  a sample  of  Armstrong’s  patent 
dovetailer,  were  among  their  other  exhibits. 

Messrs.  Western  & Co.,  of  London,  display  an 
excellent  selection  of  machines;  they  are,  how- 
ever, not  in  motion.  We  especially  noticed  the 
novel  mode  of  driving  and  reversing  a small 
single-spindle  vertical  shaping-machine,  enabling 
the  workman  at  all  times  to  cut  with  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  whilst  using  one  spindle  only. 
This  is  secured  by  the  use  of  two  friction  discs, 
which  drive  the  cutter-spindle,  each  of  which 
causes  the  spindle  to  rotate  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  action  of  these  discs  is  instantly 
reversed  by  means  of  a lever  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  operator.  The  top  of  the 
spindle  carrying  the  cutter-block  is  turned 
slightly  eccentric,  allowing  the  block  a small 
amount  of  play,  thus  withdrawing  from  the 
wood  the  cutter  not  in  nse.  The  main  frame  of 
tbe  machine  is  circular,  and  cast  in  one  piece. 
The  table  is  fitted  with  fence,  binding-rollers, 
and  springs  for  “sticking”  straight  mouldings, 
and  the  machine  is  altogether  exceedingly  well 
designed.  The  patent  four-cutter  moulding- 
machine  exhibited  is  a very  complete  tool,  com- 
bining  in  a great  degree  the  advantages  of  what 
is  known  as  an  ontside  cutter  and  also  those  of 
a centre-feed  machine.  The  four  cutter-spindles 
are  driven  from  the  main  counter-shaft.  The 
top  cutter-block  is  arranged  to  rise  and  fall,  and 
the  side  cutter-spindles  to  angle  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  feed-rollers  are  geared, 
and  the  top  rollers  are  made  to  overhang  the 
main  framing  of  the  machine,  and  are  easily 
removed,  thus  allowing  conical  rollers  to  be 
substituted,  which  are  more  suitable  for  feeding 
wood  already  sawn  somewhat  near  tbe  size 
of  the  required  moulding.  The  rate  of  feed, 
which  can  be  varied  from  5 ft.  to  50  ft.  per 
minute,  is  regulated  by  an  ingenious  frictional 
disc  arrangement.  The  cutters  are  very  acces- 
sible for  removal  or  sharpening.  One  of  the 
band-saw  machines  exhibited  is  fitted  with  a 
special  arrangement  for  canting  the  upper  saw- 
pulley,  for  bevel  sawing,  thus  leaving  the  table 
in  a horizontal  position,  which  is  an  advantage 
when  working  heavy  timber.  In  the  Industrial 
Annexe,  adjoining  the  main  building,  Messrs. 
Western  & Co.  exhibit,  in  operation,  a stone- 
moulding and  planing  machine.  Tbe  cutters 
are  fixed  in  a simple  manner,  in  six  tool-boxes, 
each  pair  of  boxes  being  so  set  that  the  cutters, 
which  can  be  arranged  to  any  profile,  operate  on 
the  stone  in  snccession.  Tbe  cutters  are  brought 
to  the  work  by  a hand-wheel  and  screw.  After 
the  moulding  is  roughed  out,  it  is  finished  smooth 
by  means  of  a scraper.  The  table  carrying  the 
cutters  is  arranged  to  cant,  for  working  under 
cut  mouldings. 

In  the  same  Annexe  Messrs.  Brunton  & Trier 
show  their  patent  stone-dressing  machine  in 
operation.  This  machine  consists  briefly  of  a 
large  cast-iron  hollow  fevolving  disc,  with  suit, 
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I able  toothed  gearing  fitted  in  its  interior  for 
I rotating  a number  of  circular  cutters  made  of 
[ chilled  cast  iron,  which  revolve  on  its  exterior 
1 face  near  the  periphery,  formingja  circle  of  some 
3 ft.  radius.  The  stone  to  be  dressed  is  placed 
1 on  a travelling-table  with  screw  feed,  the  rate 
of  which  cau  be  varied.  The  inventors  claim 
I that  this  machine  is  capable  of  dressing  stone 
‘ of  any  degree  of  hardness. 

In  the  American  Section  the  exhibits  of  wood- 
( working  machinery  are  confined  to  two  houses, 

I Messrs.  J.  A.  Fay  & Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
I Messrs.  C.  B.  Rogers  & Co.,  of  Norwich,  Con- 
I necticut.  Messrs.  Fay  exhibit  by  far  the 
j greatest  number  of  the  few  absolute  novelties 
I in  the  Exhibition.  Foremost  among  these  is  a 
( new  patent  dovetailing  machine  (Stengel’s 
I patent).  It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
■ will  cut  a dovetail  in  any  kind  of  wood  up  to 
. li-in.  thick  and  14  in.  wide,  cutting  both  side 
I and  front  at  the  same  time.  The  cutter-spindles 
' revolve  at  high  speeds,  and  can  be  adjusted 
I laterally  to  suit  depth  of  cut.  The  cutters  are 
I simple,  are  turned  in  a lathe,  and  always 
I sharpened  from  the  centre ; and  provision  is 
1 made  to  compensate  for  wear.  A countershaft, 

I fitted  with  cone  pulleys,  fixed  underneath  the 
I machine  drives  the  cutter-spindles.  The  cutter. 

I spindle  frames  are  stationary  ; the  wood  is  fixed 
I on  a vertical  and  horizontal  plate,  and  held  fast 
1 by  camb  rollers ; the  male  dovetail  is  cut  on 
i the  horizontal  table,  and  the  female  on  the 
I vertical  table.  A hand-lever  moved  up  and 
I down  performs  the  operation,  the  elide  moving 
I forward  at  each  altexmate  motion  of  the  lever. 

I The  guides  are  so  constructed  that,  after  being 
i started,  it  cannot  be  moved  backwards  at  all, 

I nor  forwards  more  than  the  distance  arranged. 

I The  failure  of  previous  dovetailing  machines 
< worked  with  this  class  of  cutters  has  arisen  from 
I the  cutting-tools  varying  in  their  wear,  thus 
! causing  the  dovetails  cut  to  vary  in  size,  and  be 
I in  consequence  misfits.  The  exhibitors  claim 
I that  any  variation  of  this  kind  is,  in  their 
i machine,  easily  adjusted.  If  it  proves  itself 
I capable  of  standing  constant  and  heavy  work,  it 
j is  a machine  that  is  much  needed,  and  will  be  of 
I the  utmost  value  to  cabinetmakers  and  others. 

I The  patent  combined  hand  and  power  feed  surface 
j planing  machine  shown  by  this  firm  is  a valuable 
! tool.  The  mainframeof  themachine  is  cast  in  one 
I piece;  the  planing-bed  consists  of  three  separate 
I tables, — the  centre  one  has  vertical  adjustment 
to  suit  different  thicknesses  of  timber;  the  end 
, tables  have  both  lateral  and  vertical  adjust- 
I ment.  The  self-acting  feed  consists  of  power- 
fully  geared  rollers,  and  when  required  to  be  in 
, use,  the  tables  are  lowered  below  the  cutter- 
block, and  the  wood  fed  under  the  cutters  in  the 
usual  manner.  When  it  is  desired  to  plane  by 
' hand  feed,  the  bonnet  and  pressure-bar  are 
I removed,  and  the  end  tables  are  raised  above  the 
cutter  block ; and  these  tables  having  lateral 
adjustment,  the  size  of  the  opening  over  the 
block  can  be  regulated.  The  bearings  of  the 
I cutter-block  are  stationary.  The  block  is  fitted 
with  three  planing  cutters,  and  is  furnished  with 
steel  lips.  The  tables  are  so  arranged  that  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  knives  project  slightly 
above  their  surface,  and  the  wood  is  passed  over 
them  by  hand,  for  the  guiding  of  which  a fence 
is  provided.  The  machine  will  piano  long  or 
short  stuff  up  to  24  in.  wide  from  ^ in.  in  thick- 
ness, and  will  surface  straight  or  tapering  work, 
make  glue  joints,  and  will  bevel,  chamfer,  &c. 
The  timber  can  be  fed  from  either  end  of  the 
machine,  and  the  depth  of  cut  is  regulated  by  a 
gauge  and  pointer.  The  cutter-block  is  speeded 
to  make  4,000  revolutions  per  minute. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS, 
CHELTENHAM. 

The  general  proceedings  having  been  reported 
in  many  quarters,  we  have  preferred  to  give  some 
of  the  papers  in  full,  and  shall  print  others  next 
week. 


Manchester  Architectural  Association. 

The  third  annual  conversazione  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  last  week  at  the  Memorial  Hall, 
Albert-square.  There  was  a large  attendance 
of  the  members  and  their  friends,  and  the 
company  was  received  by  Mr.  T.  Worthington, 
the  president  of  the  Society.  The  evening  was 
devoted  mainly  to  the  inspection  of  an  extensive 
and  interesting  collection  of  drawings  by  Man- 
chester architects,  and  other  works  lent  by 
members  of  the  Association. 


WOOD-CARVING  IN  BATARIA. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  appreciate  the  vast 
supply  of  wood  which  is  obtainable  in  Bavaria. 
Any  one  who  has  not  spent  some  little  time 
among  the  Eastern  Alps  will  scarcely,  unless  he 
has  visited  the  backwoods  of  America,  appre- 
hend the  extent  of  forests  which  cover  the 
mountains  of  Bavaria.  Natnrally  wood  is  much 
wasted;  thus,  in  one  length  of  fence  sufficient 
timber  is  put  to  make  three  limes  the  necessary 
protection,  and  it  is  used  without  stint  as  fnel  and 
as  buildingmaterial.  Considering,  therefore, how 
cheap  it  is  as  a material,  which  may  be  used  in 
all  sorts  of  ways,  it  is  obviously  the  right  policy 
for  the  Government  of  Bavaria  to  give  every 
kind  of  encouragement  to  the  utilisation  of  it,  for 
it  is  equally  clear  that,  if  it  can  be  properly 
worked,  very  many  articles  may  be  made  in  the 
mountain  villages  of  Bavaria  which  are  of  con- 
siderable  value,  or  not  a little  sought  after  in 
more  populous  places.  With  this  view,  nine 
years  ago, — that  is  in  1869, — three  schools  of 
carving  in  wood  were  founded, — “Schnitz- 
schule,”  as  they  are  called  in  Germany, — namely, 
at  Regensburg,  at  Berchtesgaden,  and  at  Par- 
tenkirchen.  A short  time  ago  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  inspecting  that  at  Partenkirchen, 
a picturesque  and  fiourishing  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  wooded  Eckenberg,  and  facing  the  grand 
mass  of  the  Wetterstein  group  of  the  Alps,  which 
rise  in  ragged  precipices  across  the  green  level 
valley  of  the  Loisach. 

In  this  school  there  are  about  thirty-two  pupils 
varying  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age, 
several  of  whom,  by  their  delicate  faces  or  by 
some  physical  infirmity,  showed  that  they  were 
unable  to  follow  the  laborious  life  of  the  ordi- 
nary  Bavarian  peasant.  The  school  itself  is 
situated  a little  outside  the  town,  or  rather 
village,  and  consists  of  two  ordinary-looking 
white  houses.  In  the  one  is  the  chief  workshop, 
where  the  different  pupils  are  assembled  busy 
with  various  kinds  of  work  ; one  at  a photograph 
frame,  another  at  a chair-back,  and  another,  it 
may  be,  at  a piece  of  a bookcase.  The  various 
articles  are  drawn  by  the  several  pupils  from 
plaster  models,  which  are  constructed  in  the 
large  room  of  the  opposite  house.  This  model- 
ling-school,  BO  to  say,  has  to  be  worked  in  for 
two  days  each  week  by  the  pupils,  who  either 
construct  new  models  in  place  of  old  ones,  or 
make  new  ones  after  the  designs  of  Hen* 
Professor  von  Kramer,  who  is  the  intellectual 
spirit  of  the  place.  When  an  article  has  been 
made  it  is  either  sold  at  the  shop  in  Parten- 
kirchen,  which  is  a branch  of  the  school,  or  is 
forwarded  to  buyers  in  Munich  or  some  other 
large  town.  Each  pupil  shares  in  the  produce 
of  his  work  in  an  ascending  ratio ; thus,  the  first 
year  he  would  only  receive  about  one-third  of 
the  price  which  each  article  he  makes  fetches. 
In  the  second  year,  when  he  is  a more  experi- 
enced  workman,  he  will  receive  one-half  the 
price;  and,  in  the  third  year,  when  he  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  a pupil,  tbe  whole  amount 
is  his  own.  Bat,  as  profit  is  a secondary  con- 
sideration  in  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the 
Schnitz-schule,  it  is  not  surprising  that  excellent 
examples  of  the  art  of  wood-carving  may  be  pro- 
cured in  Partenkirchen  at  a much  lower  rate 
than  in  Switzerland,  or  the  parts  of  Germany 
more  frequented  by  English  and  Americans. 
Every  kind  of  work  in  wood  is  executed  at  the 
school,  from  tiny  penholders  costing  a mark 
(Is.)  each  to  oak  bookcases  worth  800  marks. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  Professor  designs 
the  various  works,  hut  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  leave  this  part  of  the  work  to  one  man  may 
be  doubted,  though,  considering  the  school  is  an 
academy  of  wood-carving,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  give  a wide  scope  to  individual  creations. 
But  tbe  designs  for  the  more  important  works, 
such  as  bookcases  and  sideboards,  were  florid 
and  heavy  in  character,  of  a late  Italian  style, 
and  wanting,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  simplicity 
and  beauty.  Then,  in  the  larger  works,  but  not 
those  of  BO  important  a character,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a considerable  sameness  and  want 
of  boldness  and  strength  of  design ; for  the  valleys 
and  mountains  of  the  Alps  afford  innumerable 
natural  objects  in  their  animals  and  their  flora 
for  abundant  designs,  without  keeping  tbe 
carver  continually  at  work  upon  some  such 
hackneyed  design  as  a chamois  or  an  acorn. 
For  however  much  it  may  be  necessary  to  culti- 
vate technical  execution,  it  is  clear  that  the 
mind  of  tho  worker  in  the  creation  of  designs 
should  be  vigorously  cultivated,  if  Bavarian 
wood-carving  is  to  take  the  place  which  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  it  as  a European  industry.  No 


more  successful  trade  has  been  developed, — 
partly  through  the  energy  of  the  people  them- 
selves,  and  partly  through  the  careful  fostering 
in  latter  days  of  the  Government  of  Baden, 
than  that  of  tho  clockmakers  of  the  Black 
Forest ; for,  from  Mediaeval  times,  they  have 
been  known  thronghout  Europe  for  their  skill 
and  ingennity,  and  their  trade  is  at  this  moment 
more  flourishing  than  ever.  But  both  energy, 
in  labouring  and  quickness  of  conception  have 
characterised  the  ingenious  natives  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  the  same  qualities  must  be  developed 
among  tho  pupils  who  leave  the  wood-carving 
schools  of  Bavaria,  if  their  art  is  to  become 
as  important  as  it  should.  There  is  scope  in 
tho  works  which  are  and  may  be  executed 
by  the  wood-workers  of  Bavaria  for  a never- 
ending  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  it  would  be 
a benefit,  not  only  to  the  highlanders  of 
Bavaria  themselves,  but  to  Europe  generally, 
if  wood-carving  should  become  a fiourishing 
industry  in  the  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Alps, 
for  communication  with  all  jarts  of  Europe 
is  now  so  easy  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
in  England  should  not  have  in  our  houses  the 
use  of  tbe  skill  of  the  Bavarian  woodworker, 
whose  work  can  without  difficulty  be  conveyed 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  many  of  the  works  sent  out  from  the 
school  at  Partenkirchen  are  executed,  but, 
speaking  generally,  wood-carving  has  not  in 
times  past  taken  any  considerable  bold  of  the 
peasants  who  dwell  among  the  Alps  of  Bavaria, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  tho  external  decora- 
tion of  their  houses,  and  in  some  valleys  for  the 
carving  of  tbe  door-panels,  which  at  times  show 
remarkable  skill  and  taste.  Nor  as  yet  does 
there  seem,  in  the  Bavarian  villages  at  least,  to 
be  any  increasing  trade  in  small  articles,  though 
naturally  these  are  sent  as  much  as  possible  to 
tho  largo  towns.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  no 
one  can  visit  the  Schnitz-schule  at  Parten- 
kirchen,  or  Berchtesgaden,  without  admiring 
much  of  the  work  which  may  be  seen  there, 
nor  without  feeling  a sti'ong  interest  in  and  hope 
for  tbe  success  of  tbe  beautiful  and  useful  art  of 
wood-carving  in  Bavaria. 


THE  ADDRESS  ON  HEALTH  AT 
CHELTENHAM. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.,  as  President  of  the 
Health  Department  at  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress, delivered  on  Saturday  last  a comprebeu- 
sive  and  valuable  address.  We  print  tbe  con- 
cluding passages,  which  discuss  some  questions 
of  current  interest : — 

Tbe  really  difficult  matter  in  any  remodelling 
of  our  sanitary  system  is  the  question  of  tho 
incidence  and  amount  of  rating.  The  consolida- 
tion of  offices  and  officers,  all  serving  one  local 
authority,  collecting  rates  for  all  purposes,  ond 
therefore  making  but  one  consolidated  rate, 
collected  at  fixed  periods,  would  of  necessity 
ensure  considerable  economy,  and  in  many 
places  at  present  well  governed  under  the  old 
system,  a very  large  saving  would  accrue  ; but 
in  others  now  suffering  from  past  neglect,  it 
would  inevitably  follow  that  the  necessity  would 
arise  for  farther  taxation.  The  true  principle, 
no  doubt,  in  levying  moneys  for  public  local 
purposes  is,  that  every  one  shall  contribute  in 
proportion  as  property  is  benefited  by  the  money 
expended.  But  to  determine  this  is  a subtle 
indeterminate  equation,  w’bicb  in  many  cases 
defies  solution,  and  the  more  attention  we  givo 
to  the  subject,  the  more  shall  we  become  con- 
vinced that  aJl  exemptions  are  vicious  and  mis- 
leading, and  that  the  only  safe  and  equitable 
guide  is  to  take  rateable  value  as  the  basis  of 
rateability,  and  to  treat  every  one  alike.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  where  any  person  or  property 
is  not  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  benefited  by 
works  executed  in  any  district.  In  tho  works 
to  be  carried  out  by  a Conservancy  of  Rivera 
Board,  none  would  be  more  beneficial  than  thoso 
executed  for  tbe  prevention  of  floods,  a work 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out 
thoroughly  and  extensively  without  an  entire 
representation  of  all  the  various  interests  con- 
' cerned  within  the  whole  watershed  area  of  a 
river.  One  short  example  of  an  apparent 
exemption  may  show  how  wrong  it  is  to  carry 
such  exemptions  into  practice.  Those  persona 
owning  property  on  the  upland  portions  would 
strongly  urge  that  they  should  not  be  rated,  as 
they  could  derive  no  benefit  from  the  works,  but 
it  is  on  account  of  the  position  of  their  property, 
and  tho  relief  they  get  by  a rapid  ti  anEmissiun 
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of  the  water  which  falls  on  their  ground  to  the 
low-lyiug  parts  of  the  area,  that  the  difficulties 
arise,  to  remove  the  liability  of  which  the  money 
has  to  be  expended.  Here,  however,  we  are 
again  met  by  obstacles  interposed  by  our  past 
legislation.  The  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  and 
the  Acts  subsequently  passed,  have  rated  agri- 
cultural lands,  market  gardens,  water,  and  rail- 
ways at  but  one-fonrth  of  their  rateable  value, 
and  the  great  railway  companies,  wise  in  their 
generation,  have  been  careful,  whenever  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed  for 
the  improvement  of  a town  or  district,  to  get 
clauses  inserted  containing  for  their  protection 
the  same  exemptions  contained  iu  the  general 
Acts.  But  a closer  examination  of  the  subject 
will  show  that  it  is  these  great  companies,  lauds 
yielding  produce,  and  the  like,  which  derive  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  the  improve- 
ment of  a district,  and  if  they  take  their  fair 
share  of  the  benefit  and  profit,  they  should,  in 
like  manner,  be  prepared  to  bear  their  equal  quota 
of  the  burdens  which  improvements  entail. 

Great  apprehensions  have  been  expressed  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament  at  the  very  large  in- 
crease of  indebtedness  of  local  authorities,  but 
a little  examination  will  tend  to  dispel  any  fear 
on  this  account.  The  great  body  of  the  expen- 
diture  has  been  incurred  in  the  purchase  from 
companies  of  their  gas  and  water  undertakings, 
and  for  the  money  thus  expended  there  is  a 
commercial  and  adequate  annual  return,  equal 
at  least  to  the  interest  which  has  to  be  paid  for 
the  money  borrowed,  and  in  many  cases  bring- 
ing in  a largo  amount  of  profit.  Judging  from 
the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  the  time  does 
not  appear  to  be  far  distant  when  every  pros- 
perous undertaking  paying  a good  dividend  on 
the  money  invested  in  the  enterprise  will  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  local  authority  of 
the  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  This  is 
hardly  a consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
Interference  with  private  enterprise  and  stopnage 
of  outlets  for  investment  of  small  sums  in  secure 
ways  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  every 
additional  dealing  with  public  moneys  for  trade 
purposes  is  to  be  regretted  as  a step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Happily,  the  Legislature  has, 
as  yet,  determinedly  opposed  any  using  of 
moneys  raised  by  rates  in  competition  with 
the  action  of  trading  companies.  After  very 
considerable  inquiry  and  experience,  I have  not 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  any  advantage 
can  accrue  to  communities  from  such  transfers. 
What  a local  authority  could  or  would  do,  would 
certainly  be  done  in  its  own  interest  by  a gas  or 
water  company  having  Parliamentary  powers 
of  supply,  fjr  the  interests  of  the  company  and 
of  the  consumer,  whether  of  gas  or  water,  are 
indissolubly  bound  up  together  j and  Parliament 
has  surrounded  these  supplies  with  such  safe- 
guards as  to  make  it  less  than  ever  desirable 
that  BO  much  of  valuable  private  enterprise  as 
is  represented  by  these  companies  should  be 
destroyed.  The  limitation  of  dividends,  the 
sale  of  shares  by  anction,  the  adoption  of  a 
sliding-scale,  iu  which  dividends  are  directly 
proportionate  to  the  cheapuess  of  the  supply, 
the  care  taken  to  ensure  pure  water  and  pure 
gas  being  provided  by  companies,  and  the  means 
provided  by  the  Legislature  for  eufoi’ciug  this, 
with  the  other  financial  safeguards  named,  make 
it  less  than  ever  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  these  transfers.  There  is  no  further  power  of 
supply,  uo  greater  aid  given  to  the  local  airtho- 
rity  to  enforce  use  of  water,  and,  so  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  juilge,  no  saving  to  the  community. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  water  there  is  the 
power  in  the  local  authority  to  take  its  mains,  if 
necessary,  through  private  lands,  a privilege  not 
granted  to  a company  ; but  the  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  this  power  are  so  rare  as  to  make  it 
practically  worthless.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
argued  that  the  great  profits  now  earned  by  the 
companies  are  ti'ansfoi’red  to  the  consumers  j 
but  is  this  so  ? In  the  case  of  either  gas  or 
water  supply,  if  compnlsory  power  should  be 
granted  to  acquire  an  undertaking, — and  this, 
ns  yet,  has  only  been  done  in  one  single  ease  of 
a water  company,  and  never  in  the  ease  of  gas, — 
Parliament  will  require  the  full  value  of  the 
going  concern  to  bo  paid  for,  estimated  at 
twenty-five  years’  purchase,  money  being  sup- 
posed  to  be  worth  4 per  cent.,  and  the  local 
authority  will  also  be  called  on  to  pay  a sum  to 
represent  prospective  value  and  compulsory  sale. 
When  the  sale  is  by  agreement,  the  company 
fixes  its  own  price ; w'e  may  therefore  assume 
the  undertaking  is  not  parted  with  below  its 
real  value.  The  only  profit  to  be  earned  is  that 
arising  from  the  raising  of  new  capital,  and  as 


DOW  every  gas  undertaking  must  sell  its  shares 
in  the  open  market  for  what  they  are  worth, 
which,  in  every  case,  is  close  upon  the  current 
value  of  money,  and  all  in  premium  obtained 
goes  into  the  capital,  without  carrying  a 
dividend,  and  by  these  means  the  price  of 
the  commodity  sold  is  reduced,  there  is  prac- 
tically little  advantage  on  this  score.  More- 
over it  cannot  be  right  in  principle  to  make 
large  profits  at  the  expense  of  one  class  of 
ratepayers  for  the  benefit  of  others.  When  a 
sanitary  authority  becomes  possessed  of  a gas 
undertaking,  it  can  only  riglitly  do  so  because  it 
has  to  provide  means  of  public  lighting,  cer- 
tainly a very  important  element  among  sanitary 
and  social  requirements.  Private  lighting  is  to 
be  considered  under  these  circumstances  as 
merely  subsidiary  to  this  public  supply,  and 
gas  should  be  supplied  at  cost  price  to  con- 
suraers  who  are  ratepayers  and  who  take  their 
share  of  the  risk  as  to  the  capital  sum  invested 
and  have  to  pay  their  share  of  the  principal  and 
interest  year  by  year.  That  is,  the  undertaking 
should  be  carried  on  to  give  cheap  gas,  not  to 
make  profits  out  of  which  to  build  town-halls 
or  to  provide  street  improvements.  In  another 
view  the  change  of  supply  to  the  hands  of 
public  authorities  is  likely  to  be  disadvantageous. 
At  the  present  time  effective  checks  to  the 
supply  of  gas  containing  any  impurity  or  of  less 
than  standard  illuminating  power,  can  be  and 
are  imposed  by  the  Legislature.  For  every  day 
in  which  such  gas  is  supplied  a fine  is  imposed 
which  cau  bo  so  arranged  as  to  be  a real 
payment  out  of  the  pockets  of  shareholders, 
it  being  levied  and  paid  out  of  the  dividend 
of  the  ensuing  half  - year,  which  is  by 
BO  much  diminished  in  amount.  But  it  is 
usele.ss  on  the  part  of  ratepayers  to  seek  to 
impose  such  fines  when  the  undertaking  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  authority.  Public  autho- 
rities as  yet  are  only  men,  and  possibly  some- 
times, when  managing  gas  and  water  under- 
takings, may  be  found  in  default  as  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  supply  of  gas  or  water.  To  im- 
pose a fine  is  to  punish  the  sufferer,  as  it  is  a 
payment  which  would  have  to  bo  found  out  of 
rates  paid  by  the  complainant  himself.  With 
respect  to  water-rates,  there  is  no  object  in 
charging  more  than  tho  actual  cost  of  repay- 
ment of  tho  proportion  of  princijial  and  interest 
required  year  by  year,  because  all  persons  use, 
or  ought  to,  or  might  use,  tho  water  supplied, 
and  it  matters  little  whether  the  money  bo 
raised  by  a rent  charged  for  the  supply  or  a 
rate  charged  over  the  whole  district  supplied. 
Where  the  supply  is  not  universally  used,  it  is 
often  necessary  that  a rate  in  aid  should  be 
levied  to  make  up  tho  deficiency  of  tho  annual 
charges.  There  are  no  doubt  iu  this  way  great 
inequalities,  but  it  would  be  a national  disaster 
in  any  case  to  attempt  to  pay  for  water  like  gas, 
according  to  the  quantity  supplied,  for  that 
would  be  to  limit  the  use  of  a necessary  to 
health,  which  every  one  interested  iu  a 
community  wishes  should  be  as  large  as 
possible  without  incurring  waste ; and  rate- 
able value,  iu  this  case  also  must  continue 
to  be  the  true  measurer  of  payment.  Great ' 
relief  has  been  given  to  local  authorities  by  the 
extension  of  time  for  the  repayment  of  the 
moneys  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  gas  and 
water  supply,  town  improvements,  and  the  like, — 
the  money  now  being  spread  over  a period  of  70, 
80,  90,  or  even  100  years,  repayable  by  annual 
instalments  or  a sinking-fund.  This  enables 
many  works  to  be  executed  which  were  before 
impossible,  and  without  hardship  will,  at  the 
end  of  the  periods  of  payment,  transfer  to 
l>OBterity  gas  undertakings,  if  gas  be  then  used 
for  lighting  purposes,  and  water  undertakings, 
if  water  be  then  a necessary  of  life,  without 
burdens,  and  as  a valuable  property  to  the  dis- 
trict. To  acquire  these  undertakings  when 
assented  to  by  all  parties  interested,  to  acquire 
lands  for  sewage  outfall  purposes,  to  effectuate 
street  improvements,  to  carry  oat  tho  Artisans 
and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  to  provide  further 
powers  for  such  dwellings  being  erected,  and 
generally  for  the  execution  of  permanent  works, 
greater  facilities  are  required  by  local  authori- 
ties, and  an  amendmeub  of  the  provisional 
order  system,  now  open  to  very  grave  objec- 
tions, would  inevitably  follow  an  amendment 
of  tho  administration  of  Public  Health.  Never 
before  has  so  much  public  attention  been 
directed  to  these  subjects,  never  so  largely 
as  to-day  have  they  received  such  careful  and 
systematic  inquiry,  and  never  has  progress  been 
so  great  as  at  tho  present  time.  We  may,  then, 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  look  forward  to 


the  future  of  our  country.  An  improve^ 
standard  of  national  health  will  lead  to  highe^ 
and  better  intellectual  and  moral  developmentj 
for  it  is  useless  to  cultivate  the  brain  while  the 
lungs  are  neglected,  and  physical  improvement 
must  precede  mental  advance.  When  our 
sympathies  are  enlisted  for  the  poor,  the 
suffering,  and  the  destitute,  when  wo  devise 
better  means  for  their  aid,  by  living  among 
them  and  showing  them  how  best  to  obey  the 
law,  we  elevate  while  we  assist  them.  We  may 
remember  that  our  sympathy  brings  its  own 
reward.  We  take  the  best  step  to  diminish 
pauperism  when  we  improve  the  cottage  and 
surroundings  of  the  labourer. 


ON  A CIRCULAR  SYSTEM  OF 
HOSPITAL  WARDS.* 

The  chief  aim  of  the  successive  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  improve  the  construction 
of  hospitals  has  been  the  convenient  realisation 
of  certain  well- understood  sanitary  conditions  j 
but  the  views  and  requirements  of  modern 
hygienic  science  have  advanced  so  rapidly,  that 
principles  and  recommendations  of  compara- 
tively recent  date  have  often  been  speedily 
superseded.  In  the  elaborate  American  Reports 
on  Hospital  Construction,  edited  by  Joseph 
Billings  for  the  building  committee  of  the  John 
Hopkins  Hospital,  in  Baltimore  (1876),  probably 
the  latest  opinions  on  this  subject  are  embodied  ; 
and  to  these,  as  fairly  representative  standards 
of  authority,  reference  is  made  in  the  following 
remarks. 

Besides  tho  important  questions  to  bo  deter, 
mined  in  the  erection  of  a hospital,  as  to  the 
suitability  of  situation,  soil,  and  aspect,  it  is 
evident  that  the  essential  considerations  in  tho 
construction  of  the  hospital  itself  are  those 
which  relate  to  frontage,  exposure  to  air  and 
light,  tho  wall  space  and  floor  space  allotted  to 
each  bed,  the  cubic  ward  space  per  patient,  tho 
nnmber  of  patients  under  one  roof,  the  venti- 
lation and  warming  of  tho  wards,  the  isolation 
of  the  wards  from  each  other,  the  severance  of 
the  cooking-places,  sculleries,  bath-rooms,  lava- 
tories, and  water-closets  from  tho  wards,  and, 
lastly,  the  detachment  of  the  administrative 
from  tho  sick  department. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  conditions  dcm.'inded 
under  these  several  heads,  the  pavilion  system 
has  been  devised,  in  which  oblong  wards  are 
disposed  in  separate  pavilions.  The  parallelo* 
grams  formed  by  such  wards  are  recommended 
to  be  from  2-4'  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  width,  whilst  their 
length  should  range  from  twice  to  four  times 
their  width. 

What  I now  venture  to  propose  is  the  adop. 
tion  of  a circular  form  for  the  wards,  instead 
of  that  of  a parallelogram.  I do  not  find  that 
the  circular  form  has  been  employed  in  any 
existing  hospital,  nor  am  I aware  that  it  has 
ever  been  tuggested.  Separate  canvas  tents 
or  wooden  huts  have  been  arranged  in  circles 
as  military  field  hospitals  (Hammond  Hospital, 
I Chesapeake  Bay),  and  an  octagonal  ward  exists 
i iu  the  Bristol  General  Hospital;  but  I believe 
that  the  idea  of  a circular  system  of  hospital 
wards  is  novel.  I propose  here  to  set  forth  its 
pretensions,  and  invito  discussion  concerning 
them. 

(a)  As  regards  freedom  cf  frontage  to  all 
quarters  of  the  compass,  a circular  ward  would 
be  uniformly  free,  except  at  some  small  part 
connecting  it,  by  means  of  an  open,  or  partially 
open,  corridor  with  other  circular  wards,  or 
with  the  necessary  oflicos  and  administrative 
buildings. 

(t)  As  regards  the  access  of  light  aud  air,  a 
circular  ward  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is 
strongly  insisted  on  by  Professor  Jones 
(Billings’  Reports)  that  “an  unlimited  supply 
cf  air  ” to  a ward  “ is  the  cardinal  considera- 
tion”; and,  again,  it  is  elsewhere  stated 
(Oppert),  that  “ tho  worst  wards  aro  those 
where  least  air  and  light  aro  provided,”  and 
that  “ a closed  court  with  wards  around  it  is 
the  worst  arrangement.”  A circular  ward  is 
obviously  tho  inverse  of  this  last-named  plan; 
and,  moreover,  having  no  blank  ends  like  an 
obloug  ward,  its  uniformly  rounded  exterior, 
receding  from  all  adjacent  buildings,  would 
receive  light,  aii*,  aud  wind  from  every  dkection. 

(e)  The  amount  of  wall  space,  floor  space 
and  cubic  space,  for  each  patient  in  a ward  of 


* From  a paper  by  Mr.  Jolin  Marshall,  F.R.8. ; with 
remarks  and  illustrations  by  Mr.  Fercival  Gordon  Smith, 
architect.  Read  at  the  Cheltenham  Congress  of  the  Social 
Science  Association, 
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I any  Bhape,  may  of  course  be  regulated  by  adapt- 
: ing  the  number  of  beds  to  the  dimensionB  of 
: any  given  ward ; but  it  will  be  found  that  a 
i circular  ward,  unless  it  be  a small  one,  offers 
I decided  advantages  in  each  of  these  respects. 

' To  illustrate  this,  I will  take,  as  an  example,  a 
I ward  circular  in  shape,  and  having  an  internal 
! diameter  of  61  ft.  Such  a ward  would  give 
L 191  linear  feet  6 in.  of  internal  wall  surface, 

) which  would  afford  8 ft.  of  wall  space  for  each 
i of  twenty-four  beds,  and  9 ft.  6 in.  for  each  of 
I twenty  beds.  To  obtain  space  for  access  to  the 
< ward,  however,  two  beds  must  in  either  case  be 
I deducted,  so  that  the  accommodation  would  be 
1 reduced  to  twenty-two  or  to  eighteen  beds. 
i Nevertheless,  as  regards  available  wall  surface, 
i the  circular  ward  has  the  advantage  5 for  to 
I accommodate  twenty-two  beds  in  a parallelo- 
i gram  30  ft.  in  width,  giving  to  each  bed  a wall 
! space  of  8 ft.,  would  require  230  ft.  run  of  wall ; 

I whilst  for  eighteen  beds,  with  9 ft.  6 in.  of  wall 
! space  to  each,  231  ft.  of  wall  would  be  required, 

1 instead  of  191  ft.  6 in.,  as  in  the  proposed  circular 
i ward.  This  is  explained  by  there  being  no 
j available  places  for  beds  at  the  ends  of  an 
I oblong  ward. 

I The  total  floor  space  in  a cu'cular  ward  61  ft. 

I in  diameter  is  2,922  square  feet,  and  this  of 
■ course  exceeds  the  space  capable  of  being  en- 
I closed  by  an  equal  run  of  boundary  wall  arranged 
i in  any  other  regular  or  irregular  figure.  It 
j would  yield,  for  twenty-two  beds,  about  133 
I square  feet  of  floor-space  for  each,  and  for 
! eighteen  beds,  162  superficial  feet  for  each.  The 
; floor  space  per  bed  in  any  oblong  pavilion  ward 
] 30  ft.  wide,  in  which  a wall-space  of^  8 ft.  is 

' allowed  for  each  bed,  is  only  120  ft. ; so  that  the 
advantage  of  the  circle  is  clearly  obvious.  A 
^ few  years  since,  8-1'  superficial  feet  were  re- 
j garded  as  an  ample  allowance  for  each  bed ; 
i but  according  to  Stephen  Smith  (Billings’  Re- 
I ports),  120  square  feet  arc  now  demanded,  and 
I for  certain  special  hospitals  a still  larger  space 
is  desirable.  The  circular  ward  system  affords 
the  most  economical  mode  of  securing  such  a 
' space,  so  far  as  linear  extent  of  wall  is 
concerned. 

The  amount  of  cubical  air-space  for  each 
! patient  necessarily  follows  the  same  role,  and 
would  be  relatively  greater  in  the  circular  than 
I in  the  oblong  ward  here  supposed.  Thus,  the 
oblong  ward,  with  120  square  feet  to  each  bed, 
would  give  1,800  cubic  feet  per  patient,  for  a 
height  of  15  ft.  ; whilst  the  circnlarward  would 
afford,  with  the  same  height,  either  1,995  cubic 
feet  for  each  of  twenty-two  patients,  or  2,413 
cubic  feet  for  each  of  eighteen  patients.  In 
special  hospitals,  any  required  amount  of 
cubical  air-space  could  of  course  be  obtained, 
either  by  an  increase  of  height  beyond  15  ft., 
or  by  diminishing  the  nnmher  of  beds.  In 
reference  to  the  last  point,  it  may  hero  be 
observed  that  all  authorities  agree  that  the 
number  of  patients  in  a pavilion  ward  should 
never  exceed  thirty.  Stephen  Smith  (Billings’ 
Reports)  would  restrict  the  number  to  twenty. 
The  alternative  numbers  proposed  in  the  above- 
described  circular  ward  are  eighteen  or  twenty- 
two. 

(d)  In  reference  to  ventilation,  I venture  to 
' suggest  that  a circular  ward  would  offer  highly 
I favourable  conditions  for  the  complete  attain- 
mentof  this  “cardinal  consideration.”  In  con- 
tact with  the  air  on  all  sides,  save  for  about 
one-twentieth  part  of  its  circumference,  where 
it  would  bo  united  with  its  corridor  or  offices, 
and  having  its  windows  disposed  at  regular 
intervals  around  it,  it  would  form  a sort  of  fac- 
simile of  the  circular  tent,  so  efficaciously  sani- 
tary, because  so  completely  detached  and 
affi-ated.  Horizontal  currents  of  air  would  sweep 
more  readily  and  uniformly  around  the  external 
surface  of  a circular  than  an  oblong  building, 
j For  the  purpose  of  natural  ventilation,  every 
I such  horizontal  movement  of  the  outer  air  would 
become  available,  from  whatsoever  quarter  or 
I side  it  came.  Proper  openings  systematically 
arranged  in  windows  or  walls,  and  acting  as 
inlets  or  outlets  as  the  case  might  bo,  would 
I admit  air  or  allow  it  to  escape  on  every  side, 
the  fresh  air  being  conducted  beneath,  above,  or 
between  the  beds.  For  artificial  ventilation,  a 
shaft  or  shafts  would  find  a suitable  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  ward,  and  therefore  equi- 
distant from  the  circumferential  inlets;  such 
shafts  might  be  easily  and  conveniently  made 
to  work  by  some  central  heating  apparatus,  or 
bv  some  central  mechanical  agency.  The  diffi- 
culties attendant  upon  ventilating  a long  ward 
would  disappear.  Sharp  draughts  across  the 
ward,  down  draughts  on  the  walls  opposite  and 


relatively  near  to  open  windows,  deficiency  of 
movement  of  the  air  with  certain  winds,  and 
the  unequal  or  opposing  extracting  power  of  two 
or  more  fireplaces,  would  not  exist. 

(/)  The  isolation  of  circular  wards  from 
each  other,  on  the  horizontal  plane,  would  be 
accomplished  readily  by  long  and  narrow  con- 
necting corridors,  exposed  to  the  air  on  both 
sides,  and  open  or  closed,  as  might  be  preferred 
in  particular  cases.  The  number  and  the  mode 
of  connexion  of  the  circular  wards  themselves 
would  also  vary  in  different  instances. 

Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  who  supplied  plans  for 
comparison,  in  the  course  of  bis  observations, 
says  the  site  of  a hospital  involves  other  con- 
siderations than  the  mere  position  of  the  build- 
ings upon  a given  area.  Questions  of  aspect, 
of  relation  to  air  and  sun,  and  also  of  neigh- 
bours’ rights  to  light  and  air,  have  frequently 
to  be  solved  by  the  architect.  With  ordinary 
longitudinal  wards  he  is  often  tempted  by  con- 
siderations of  site  economy  to  place  a ward-side 
full  against  a prevalent  wind,  of  course  making 
corresponding  difficulty  in  equable  ventilation  ; 
or  to  admit  an  excess  of  sunlight  on  one  side 
while  the  other  side  gets  none.  With  a circular 
ward  there  can  be  no  questions  of  this  sorb. 
Subject  to  obvious  ward  management,  the 
maximum  possible  equability  is  secured  for  the 
several  parts  of  the  ward ; and  wind  from  any 
single  point  of  the  compass,  instead  of  ever 
impinging  upon  a single  side,  can  only  strike 
full  face  at  some  single  point  in  the  circum- 
ference. So  again,  as  regards  possible  interfe- 
rence with  adjacent  rights,  the  oircnlar  form 
would  appear  certain  to  have  advantages  over 
the  longitudinal  form,  since  it  would  recede, 
not  along  a straight  line,  but  along  a curve 
from  a point  of  closest  proximity  to  other 
premises. 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  either  economical 
or  convenient  to  make  a circular  ward  for  less 
than  about  eight  beds.  In  such  a ward  it  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  give  each  bed  at  least 
10  ft.  of  wall  apace.  This,  with  the  requisite 
space  for  the  entrance-doorway  and  the  doorway 
to  the  w.c.  projection,  would  require  a diameter 
of  31  ft.,  givmg  a circumference  of  97  fc.,  which 
would  afford  80  ft.  for  the  eight  beds  and  17  ft. 
for  the  two  doorways.  Possibly  a ward  for  six 
beds  might  be  feasible,— the  diameter  being 
25  ft.  6 in.  would  give  a circumference  of  about 
80  ft.,  and  this  would  afford  fully  60  ft.  for  the 
six  beds.  The  average  floor  area  per  bed  in  the 
31-ft.  ward  (for  eight  beds)  would  be9-t  ft.,  and 
in  the  25-ft.  6-m.  ward  (for  six  beds)  only  85  ft. 
superficial.  But  to  pass  to  the  greater  limit, — I 
xmderstand  this  to  be  an  affair  not  only  of  con- 
stmetioD,  but  of  what  is  best  in  ward  adminis- 
tration, and  I find  authorities  speaking  of  thirty 
beds  as  the  number  which  had  better  not  be 
exceeded  in  a single  ward.  I need,  therefore, 
not  refer  to  wards  larger  than  this,  but  propose 
to  examine  simply  the  adaptability  of  a circular 
ward  to  thirty  beds.  Let  8 ft.  bo  the  amount  of 
wall  space  which  it  is  desired  to  assign  to  each 
bed,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a diameter  of 
84  ft.  would  suffice  to  give  this  amount  to  each 
one  of  thirty  beds,  besides  2-i  ft.  additional  for 
the  necessary  doorways.  With  such  a diameter 
there  would  be  not  only  the  thorough  separation 
between  the  feet  of  opposite  beds  gained  by  the 
circular  system,  but  a quite  unnecessary 
amount  of  central  space.  This  suggests  to  the 
architect  the  advautage  of  utilising  the  centre 
for  purposes  of  support,  and  also  for  purposes 
of  access  upwards  and  downwards,  and  of  sub- 
sidiary ventilation.  I do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  the  middle  of  the  wards  being 
occupied  by  a block,  say  about  20  ft.  diameter, 
containing  a central  air-sbaft,  surrounded  by  a 
staircase  giving  access  to  the  roof.  The  floor 
area  of  such  a ward  would  then  be  5,541  ft. ; 
less,  for  the  central  block  (20  ft.  diameter), 
314  ft.  J leaving  the  net  area  of  ward  6,227  ft.; 
and  this  would  give  an  average  of  174  square 
feet  of  floor-space  to  each  bed.  But  while  I 
have  taken  eight  beds  and  thirty  beds  as  the 
minimum  aud  maximum  limits  for  circular 
wards,  I should  very  much  prefer  the  size  and 
number  of  beds  to  which  Professor  llarshall 
has  referred  in  the  ward  he  baa  described.^ 

Upon  the  question  of  cost  of  construction  of 
circular  ward  blocks  there  is  much  to  be  said. 
The  quantity  of  walling  in  a circular  ward  la 
(as  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Marshall)  less 
than  in  a pai'allelogram  - shaped  ward  for  a 
corresponding  number  of  beds;  and  although 
its  circular  form  might  perhaps  make  the  actual 
cost  of  construction,  slightly  more  than  that  of 
straight  walls,  there  would  on  the  whole  be 


a saving  in  this  respect.  The  quantity  of  floor- 
ing in  a circular  ward  being  greater  than  in 
a corresponding  parallelogram -shaped  ward, 
would  involve  some  additional  cost  j while  the 
construction  of  the  floor  of  a circular  room  of 
large  diameter  would  be  more  complicated,  and 
therefore  somewhat  more  costly  than  that  of 
an  ordinarily-shaped  ward.  In  the  same  way 
the  cost  of  roofing  a circular  ward  would  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  simple  span  roof  of 
a parallelogram  building.  Wards  of  ordinary 
shape  are  nsnally  about  24  ft.  wide,  rarely 
exceeding  30  ft.  in  width,  and  hence  it  is 
always  possible  to  frame  a roof  or  a floor  of 
such  bearing  in  a simple  manner;  but  when 
the  space  to  be  roofed  or  floored  is  circular,  and 
of  considerable  diameter,  it  would  be  expedient 
to  introduce  intermediate  bearings.  This  might 
be  done  to  a certain  extent  by  utilising  the 
central  chimney-stack  as  a means  of  support; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  largest  size  circular 
wards,  iron  columns  might  be  needed  between 
the  external  wall  and  sneh  central  support. 
By  the  use  of  iron  girders  radiating  either 
from  the  central  chimney  - stack  or  from 
colnmns  as  supports  at  one  end  to  the  external 
wall  at  the  other  end,  with  rolled  iron  joists  aud 
Dennet  (concrete)  arching  between  them,  an 
excellent  and  incombustible  floor  would  be 
formed,  on  which  an  oak  or  other  wood  surface 
could  he  provided. 


THE  NON-PROFESSIONAL  STUDY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  the  cobbler 
should  stick  to  bis  last,  and  it  is  one  which,  if 
followed  universally,  would  save  a great  number 
of  persons  much  annoyance  and  a largo  amount 
of  money.  In  modern  times,  when  every  profes- 
sion and  occupation  has  become  so  technical  in  its 
character,  it  is  the  veriest  folly  for  one  ignorant 
of  some  particular  trade  or  profession  to  endea- 
vour to  do  some  kind  of  work  connected  with 
it,  instead  of  employing  persons  qualified  by 
their  education  to  undertake  it  thoroughly.  It 
is  constantly  the  case  that  those  who  are  not 
lawyers  seek  to  do  lawyers’  work,  and  tlius  lay 
up  for  themselves  all  sorts  of  future  troubles  ; the 
amateur  architect,  too,  is  generally  an  equally 
unfortunate  person. 

Bat  these  facts  are  no  argument  against  the 
unprofessional  study  of  architecture,  a study 
which  is  now,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
greatly  and  unwisely  neglected.  Let  us  con- 
sider why  the  study  of  architecture  is  one 
which  is  deserving  of  study  by  those  who  may 
have  either  plenty  of  leisure  time,  or  who  are  of 
sufficient  intelligence  to  seek  for  amusement  iu 
an  interesting  and  useful  pursuit.  There  is  no 
object  of  greater  importance  than  the  buildings 
in  which  wo  live.  In  these  days  we,  no  doubt, 
hear  a good  deal  more  bout  healthy  houses,  but 
we  hear  a great  deal  about  food  and  exercise,  and 
such  like  matters ; but  whilst  every  one  peeks  to 
know  something  about  his  own  body,  in  some 
way  or  other,  comparatively  few  persons  seek 
to  understand  the  construction  of  their  own 
houses  and  the  principles  of  utility  or  beauty 
which  are  applicable  to  them.  One  consequence 
of  this  is  that  there  is  much  less  of  au  incentive 
to  architects  to  introduce  improvements  iu  the 
construction  of  houses,  or  to  design  beautiful 
edifices.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  the 
highest  kind  of  architectural  work,  such  as 
public  offices,  town-halls,  and  courts  of  law, 
which  naturally  cause  architects  to  do  all  that 
their  talent  or  education  will  enable  them  to 
perform.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  wo  de- 
preciating the  way  in  which  architects  perform 
the  work  which  they  have  to  do  : all  wo  are 
pointing  out  is  that  there  is  no  incentive  to 
improve  work  when  those  for  whom  it  is  supplied 
have  none  of  the  training  which  will  enable  them 
to  appreciate  better  work.  Architecture  is 
an  essentially  progressive  profession,  but  the 
rate  of  its  progression  depends  to  a large 
extent  upon  the  pressure  from  outside,  and  to 
throw  pearls  before  swine  is  an  occupation 
which  is  both  a waste  of  time  and  money,  and 
a singularly  disheartening  performance  into  the 
bargain.  Again,  there  are  good  and  had  men 
in  every  profession,  bub  the  good  men  are  much 
sooner  recognised  and  much  more  highly  appre- 
ciated by  an  instructed  than  by  an  ignorant 
public.  Again,  there  is  also  this  drawback  to  the 
neglect  of  architectural  studies  as  at  all  a general 
pursuit,  viz.,  that  when  there  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  the  exception  may  be  a most  superficial 
one,  but  yet  the  person  who  forms  it  will  almost 
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jQevitably  consider  himself  equal  if  not  superior 
to  a Scott  or  a Waterhouse.  There  must  cer. 
tainly  be  large  numbers  of  our  readers  who,  in 
the  course  of  their  professional  experience,  hare 
come  across  the  kind  of  i)or8on  we  meau,  who, 
on  a committee  of  selection  for  a church  or 
a municipal  building,  lays  down  all  the  laws  of 
taste,  is  absolutely  domineering  with  his  super- 
ficial  but  superior  knowledge,  which  a very 
slight  amount  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
other  laymen  would  quickly  cause  to  subside, 
and  thus  permit  the  professional  architect  a 
fair  and  impartial  hearing. 

But  there  is  also  a stronger  ground  on  which 
the  non-professional  study  of  architecture  may 
be  recommended.  Indeed,  it  is  the  strongest 
ground  for  such  study,  because  iu  all  matters 
of  difficulty  or  size  the  professional  architect 
should  be  always  employed.  But  modem 
Burope  is  a continent  of  cities,  and  our  modern 
days  are  days  of  unlimited  travelling.  It  is 
true  that  Switzerland  has  been  called  by  a well, 
known  writer  “ the  playground  of  Europe,”  but, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  tourists  who 
spend  their  time  in  cities  is  greater  than  those 
who  seek  it  exclusively  in  the  valleys  or  on  the 
heights  of  the  Alps.  To  put  this  in  plainer 
language,  wo  may  say  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  time  spent  by  the  whole  body  of 
tourists  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  viewing 
towns  is  considerably  greater  than  the  amount 
which  is  passed  in  tho  country.  Consider  those 
who  flock  to  Romo  and  the  other  cities  of  Italy 
in  the  winter,  and  those  who  view  churches  and 
cathedrals  in  the  towns  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  also  those  who  spend  a few  summer  months 
in  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol,  and  we  venture  to 
think  that  our  assertion,  broadly  speaking,  is 
true. 

But  how  much  time  have  one-tenth  of  those 
who  spend  hours  among  the  churches  of  Rouen, 
gazing  at  the  quaint  houses  of  Nuremberg,  or 
wandering  among  the  palaces  of  Venice,  given 
previously  to  tho  study  of  architecture  ? For 
the  study  of  architecture  has  a threefold  con- 
sequence.^ It  trains  the  eye  so  that  the  beauties 
of  a building  are  both  more  quickly  seized  and 
more  keenly  appreciated.  The  unsophisticated 
rustic  feels  little  or  no  pleasure  in  tho  mellow 
splendour  of  tho  woods  in  autumn ; the  eye  of 
the  artist,  cultured  by  tho  study  of  colour,  re- 
joices in  the  varying  tints  ef  the  foliage,  and 
perceives  charms  almost  impossible  of  apprecia- 
tion  by  the  ignorant  peasant.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  the  study  of  architecture  j because 
by  the  study  of  architecture  wo  do  not  mean 
simply  a perusal  of  Rickman  or  Parker,  from 
one  end  to  tho  other,  as  of  Macaulay  or  Grote ; 
but  also  an  exemplification  of  the  contents  of 
the  pages  by  the  study  of  illustrations  and  actual 
buildings.  Again,  there  is  the  historical  aspect 
of  the  question.  Tho  study  of  architecture 
necessarily  must  bo  pursued  historically;  that 
is,  as  regards  the  history  of  buildings  and  the 
general  history  of  which  they  form  apart.  Now, 
much  of  the  interest  to  be  found  in  many 
buildings  arises  from  their  relation  to  the  times 
in  which  they  were  erected,  to  other  buildings 
differing  or  resembling  them  in  character,  and 
lastly,  from  their  relation  to  personages  or 
events  of  historical  interest.  What  a vista  of  tho 
past  does  Oxford  open  before  us ! The  Saxoa 
Alfred  and  the  lordly  Wolsey  appear  before  us  ; 
what  stirring  events  and  what  changing  aspects 
of  our  country  are  written  in  the  stones  of  that 
” fair  city.”  The  biography  of  great  men  has 
been  said  to  form  history  ; but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  stones  of  our  towns,  our  castles,  and  our 
churches,  embrace  both  the  history  of  our 
country  and  the  lives  of  our  greatest  men.  But 
the  actual  history  of  buildings  is  that  which  has 
the  most  strict  relation  with  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  those  who  have  once  commenced  the  study 
will  find  their  field  enlarging  itself  every  day 
that  they  obtain  some  new  information. 

It  is  qnite  certain,  too,  that  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  gaze  now  at  celebrated  buildings  do 
not  appreciate  them  as  buildings,  and  are  often- 
times  exceedingly  wearied  by  such  observation. 
An  elementary  study  of  architecture  would 
throw  new  interest  into  foreign  tours,  and 
render  attractive  many  places  at  home  which 
have  hitherto  been  wearisome.  Indeed,  it  seems 
difficult  to  overrate  the  advantages,  purely 
pleasurable,  wholly  without  drawback,  which 
i^y  be  obtained  by  the  non-professional  study 
of  architecture. 

But,  except  by  some  few  persons,  and  by  those 
who  intend  to  make  it  their  profession,  this 
tudy  ui  wholly  neglected.  Thus  we  imbue  our 


boys  from  their  first  entry  at  a public  school  to 
the  last  day  on  which  they  reside  at  a univer- 
sity  with  classical  knowledge.  But  whilst  they 
are  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  literature  and 
the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  a 
single  thought,  except  in  the  most  cursory 
fashion,  givpn  to  the  architecture  of  those  an- 
cient  times,  to  its  character,  its  relation  to  the 
people  by  whom  it  was  used,  to  its  consequences 
for  future  generations  ? It  is  quite  neglected ; 
there  is  no  attempt  made  to  give  a knowledge  of 
its  principles ; there  is,  in  fact,  in  most  of  our 
educational  centres,  no  one  even  who  is  capable  of 
giving  that  knowledge  among  the  tutorial  staff. 
We  lecture  our  students  upon  the  Medimval 
history  of  England,  but  we  give  little  or  no 
attention  to  some  of  the  chief  achievements 
of  our  ancestors,  in  the  shape  of  buildings  which 
exist  to  this  day,  when  the  political  or  social 
systems,  — those  little  systems  which  “ have 
their  day  and  cease  to  be,” — are  as  much  things 
of  the  past  as  the  men  who  moved  within 
them.  Thus  any  person  who  has  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion,  with  professional  duties, 
and  no  intention  of  becoming  an  architect,  but 
who  wishes,  for  his  own  profit  and  pleasure,  to 
give  some  study  to  the  eabject,  must  begin  from 
the  very  commencement,  without  any  directing 
influence  gained  in  his  educational  days.  But, 
except  by  way  of  books,  there  are,  oven  for  those 
of  maturer  years,  who  are  not  architects  by 
profession,  hardly  any  opportunities  of  gaining 
this  knowledge.  Of  course,  there  are  societies 
for  those  who  have  attained  a certain  proficiency 
in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  subject.  But  do  we 
ever  hear  of  popular  architectural  lectures,  as 
wo  do  of  popular  science  lectures?  Popular 
science  is  very  desirable,  but  popular  architec- 
tural  lectures  would  give  much  pleasure  and 
more  practical  profit.  Our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  follow  out  these  observations  to  a 
greater  length,  and,  true  as  they  are,  they  are 
necessarily  rather  suggestive  than  exhaustive. 
They  will,  however,  put  before  our  readers 
three  positions,  which  are,— that  the  non- 
professional  study  of  architecture  is  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  utility,  and  from  that 
of  pleasure,  and  that  at  the  present  time  any 
non-professional  study  is  almostwhollyneglected, 
and  that,  _ speaking  generally,  there  are  few 
opportunities,  if  any,  available  for  such  study. 


OUR  COLONIAL  PROGRESS. 

Tiik  progress  of  our  colonies  is  a subject 
which  at  the  present  time  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  Great  Britain,  for  whilst  in  some 
directions  the  trade  we  do  with  foreign  nations  is 
being  seriously  limited,  our  colonial  trade  exhi- 
bits at  the  present  time  a considerable  and  most 
gratifying  improvement.  In  part  this  may  be 
made  apparent  by  tbe  increased  shipments 
through  the  stimulus  given  by  lower  prices,  but 
unquestionably  the  source  is  traceable  to  the 
improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  many 
of  our  colonies,  and  the  development  of  their 
material  resources.  The  publication,  therefore, 
of  the  official  “Statistical  Abstract”  for  the 
“ Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of  the  United 
Kingdom”  comes  in  most  opportunely,— pro- 
senting  as  it  does  reliable  facts  showing  the 
position  and  shadowing  the  prospects  of  some  of 
our  most  important  possessions.  The  first  of 
its  tables  is  that  of  population,  which  is  incom- 
plete 5 but  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  of  the 
tables  presented,— that  of  Australia,— shows  a 
very  considerable  increase,— from  1,924., 770  in 
1871  to  2,401,715  in  1876.  The  table  of  tbe 
gross  public  revenue  shows  a very  material  and 
general  advance, — that  of  India  having  added 
700,0001.  to  tho  revenue  of  1875;  and  Australia 
havingadded  to  its  14,000,0001.  nearly  2,000,000h, 
the  most  of  the  increase  having  accrued  in 
New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  Natal 
shows  a fair  enlargement,  but  Canada  is 
stationary  of  late  years;  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  is  increased  in  a good  degree;  and  the 
only  other  noteworthy  change  is  the  continuance 
of  the  increase  of  Malta.  But  these  increases 
are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  enlarged 
public  expenditure,— at  least  iu  equal  ratio. 
The  public  debt  of  India'  is  swollen  much  of 
late  years  ; that  of  Australia  has  increased  from 
41,000,0001.  to  59,380,0001.  in  five  years ; and 
that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  from  17,120,0001. 
to  25,900,0001.  in  the  same  time. 

The  shipping  trade,  as  marked  by  entrances 
and  clearances  of  vessels,  has  been  enlarged 
generally,  almost  universally  of  late  years,  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indian  islands, 
an  increasing  proportion  is  in  British  vessels, 


in  more  than  one  instance  the  tonnage  of 
foreign  vessels  entering  and  clearing  being  less 
now  than  it  was  four  years  ago,  although  the 
totals  are  increased.  The  value  of  tbe  total 
imports  shows  in  several  instances  a falling  off 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  due  to  the  lower 
prices  for  goods  that  have  prevailed,  and  the 
same  declension  in  value  is  at  times  noticeable 
in  the  exports  from  the  colonies  to  Great 
Britain.  Coming  to  the  tables  devoted  to 
special  industries,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
quantity  of  wool  sent  out  by  the  colonies  is 
very  materially  more— the  total  having  grown 
from  126,945,229  lb.  in  1862  to  412,934,878  lb. 
in  1876.  This  wonderful  increase  arises  largely 
from  India,  which  has  doubled  its  contribution, 
but  chiefly  from  Australia,  which  sends  four- 
fold  now  what  it  did  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the 
increase  is  further  traceable  in  detail  in  con- 
siderable degree  to  New  South  Wales.  Of  raw 
sugar  from  the  chief  British  possessions  there 
were  sent  out  in  1862  about  7,300,000  cwt.,  and 
in  1876  the  quantity  had  only  risen  to  7,877,955 
cwt. 

In  imports  into  the  colonies,  as  far  as  India  is 
concerned,  she  has  taken  much  less  railway 
materials,  sugar,  and  tea;  and  much  more  coal 
and  coke,  provisions,  and  cotton  manufactures  ; 
whilst  she  has  sent  out  greater  quantities, 
specially  of  coffee,  grain,  raw  jute,  opium,  and 
sugar.  The  trade  of  Australia  has  shown  a 
tolerably  general  increase,  both  in  imports  and 
exports,  bat  New  Zealand  shows  a marked  fall 
in  the  value  of  her  imports  of  live  stock. 
Canada  had  last  year  an  increase,  especially  in 
the  grain  imported,  and  in  the  exportation  of 
preserved  meats,  but  in  none  of  the  others  is 
there  special  call  for  remark.  It  is  very  notice- 
able that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
banking  facilities,  and  in  the  banking  business 
done ; the  total  liabilities  of  the  banks  in  Now 
South  Wales,  for  instance,  have  risen  from 
11,500,0001,  to  16,250,OOOZ.  in  four  years,  and 
those  of  Queensland  in  an  even  larger  degree, — 
the  assets  in  each  case  having  increased  more 
than  equally. 

Iu  the  length  of  railways,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  addition  in  the  half-dozen  years 
over  which  the  table  extends,  — • in  Australia, 
in  a shorter  period  to  a duplicating  extent, — the 
mileage  having  risen  from  1,4-99  in  1873  to  2,782 
in  1876.  Natal  still  possesses  its  five  miles; 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  raised  its  mileage 
from  64  to  208  in  four  years,  and  there  is  a con- 
siderable  addition  to  that  of  the  dominion  of 
Canada.  The  statistics  in  relation  to  land  are 
not  so  interesting,  nor  do  they  show  so  much 
progress,  except  that  there  is  very  much  more 
under  wheat  in  Australia  than  there  was.  The 
live  cattle  figures  are  confined  to  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
horses  is  much  greater  there  than  it  was,  whilst 
the  homed  cattle  have  risen  in  number  from 
4,035,839  to  7,232,132  in  ten  years,  and  the 
larger  number  of  sheep  has  been  increased  in  a 
similar  proportion,  as  has  also  that  of  pigs.  As 
to  population  statistics,  the  births  in  Australia 
rose  from  52,349  in  1861  to  85,429  in  1876,  but 
tho  proportion  to  tho  population  was  less. 
The  deaths  were  considerably  more  actually, 
but  relatively  to  the  population  they  were  about 
the  same ; whilst  the  marriages  increased  nume- 
rically, hut  decreased  in  the  proportion.  A 
very  interesting  and  useful  meteorological  table 
follows,  but  it  is  not  of  a nature  to  bear  con- 
densing. One  tabulating  the  rainfall  is  next 
given,  from  which  it  seems  that  in  the  latest 
year  given  the  rainfall  was  greatest  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  least  in  South  Australia.  A series 
of  tables  of  the  import  and  export  duties  levied 
on  various  articles  in  the  different  colonies  con- 
eludes  tbe  volume,  and  they  show  that  whatever 
our  colonies  have  gained,  they  yet  need  in  many 
instances  to  take  to  heart  the  lessons  of  free 
trade  which  the  mother  country  has  set  before 
tAiem.  Apart  from  this,  however,  there  is  in  tho 
volume,  brought  down  to  the  latest  date  for 
which  statistics  could  be  tabulated  for  distant 
parts,  a very  cheering  testimony  to  the  growth 
of  our  colonial  empire,  and  material  which  lays 
the  groundwork  for  hopes  of  the  future.  It  is 
at  once  evident  from  many  of  tho  facts  which 
have  been  summarised  that  there  has  now  been 
a very  considerable,  if  not  full,  recovery  from 
the  depression  which  in  some  of  our  colonies 
preceded  and  contributed  to  the  depression  at 
home;  and  though  it  may  be  some  time  before 
we  have  authentic  figures  showing  it,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  that  process  of  recuperation  has 
gone  on  during  the  present  year  in  a quicker 
ratio,  helped  by  generally  plentiful  harvests. 
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THE  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  MONUMENT,  MEXICO. M.  Charles  Cordier,  Sculptor. 

Presented  to  the  City  of  Alexico  hy  Don  Antonio  Esca7ido7i. 


The  effect  is  already  seen  in  part  ia  increased 
trade  with  our  colonies  this  year,  but  it  will  be 
much  more  evident  in  the  future.  More  and 
more  England  is  trading  with  her  colonies  to 
mutual  benefit,  and  the  growth  of  that  trade,  and 
the  intercommunication  and  better  understand- 
ing resultant,  are  especially  to  be  desired.  There 
is  need,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  of  an  appli- 
cation] of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  thi.s 
would  conduce  to  the  end  aimed  at  in  no  small 
degree. 


MONUMENT  TO 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  MEXICO. 

The  beautiful  capital  of  the  Mexican^Repnblic 
numbers  amongst  its  many  attractions  a hand- 
some  monument  to  Christopher  Colnmbns,  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration  in  this  number. 

The  origin  of  this  monument  may  be  stated  in 
a few  words.  In  1872,  when  in  Paris,  Senor 
Antonio  Esoandon,  a 1 rich  Mexican,  was  struck 
with  the  equestrian  statue  of  Ibrahim  Pasha, 


designed  and  executed  by  M.  Charles  Cordier, 
and  placed  by  him  in  front  of  the  Palais  de 
ITndustrie.  He  suggested  to  the  sculptor  the 
idea  of  erecting  a monument  to  the  immortal 
Genoese  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Within  the  space 
of  ten  days,  M.  Cordier  presented  a model,  and 
Senor  Escandon,  who  approved  the  design, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  artist  the  respect- 
able sum  of  8,000i.,  in  order  to  supply  funds  for 
the  necessary  works.  The  monument  was  un- 
veiled  at  the  latter  end  of  1875. 
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The  total  height  of  the  monument  is  45  ft. 
The  statue  of  the  navigator  is  12  ft.  in  height. 
He  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  raising  the 
veil  which  enshrouds  half  the  globe,  at  the  same 
time  directing  his  gaze  to  heaven,  as  an  action 
of  gratitude  for  the  happy  realisation  of  bis 
groat  undertaking.  Four  statues  in  bronze,  and 
measuring  10  ft.  in  height,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents Las  Casas,  the  apostle  of  the  American 
Indians,  are  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  monu- 
ment. In  the  front  of  the  basement  supporting 
these  statues  is  placed  the  votive  inscription,  in 
a framework,  also  in  bronze,  while  behind  is  re- 
produced, literally,  a letter  written  by  Columbus 
to  Isabella,  in  the  centre  of  a rich  corona  of  palm 
and  laurel  leaves.  The  whole  architectural 
arrangement  was  designed  and  executed  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Rossigneux. 

It  may  bo  remembered  that  in  the  same  year 
(1875)  another  handsome  monument  iu  honour 
of  Columbus,  executed  in  white  Milan  marble, 
and  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  resi- 
dents in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  unveiled 
in  Fairmonnt  Park,  Philadelphia. 


THE  FRENCH  GALLERY. 

TuEnE  must  certainly  be  a fall  in  the  prestige 
of  the  gallery  in  Pall-mall,  or  some  exceptional 
difficulty  in  getting  pictures  together,  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  some  of  the  works  to  bo 
found  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Works  of  British  and  Foreign  Artists,  opened 
this  week.  Some  little  time  since  no  one  would 
havo  believed  that  works  so  much  below  the 
mark  would  have  been  placed  in  this  usually 
very  select  collection,  as  are  some  of  those  now 
to  be  seen  there.  It  would  hardly  serve  any 
purpose  to  go  through  the  invidious  task  of 
naming  them  particularly.  We  can  only  regret 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Wallis’s  gallery  seems  to  be 
no  longer  a place  of  escape  from  commonplace 
and  mediocre  work. 

There  is,  however,  one  picture  which  would 
be  worth  going  in  to  see,  if  all  the  other  works 
in  the  room  were  “pot-boilers.”  This  is  De 
Neoville’s  latest  battle-piece,  the  scene  in  the 
street  at  Le  Bourget  after  a gallant  remnant  of 
defenders  who  had  taken  up  a final  stand  iu  the 
villago  church  bad  been  with  difficulty  over- 
powered  and  forced  to  surrender.  In  the  abso- 
Into  reality  of  tho  scene,  in  the  mingling  of  the 
prose  with  tho  heroism  of  war,  we  hardly  re- 
member to  have  seen  anything  like  this ; and 
remarkable  as  have  been  the  painter’s  previous 
achievements  of  this  class,  we  may  say  that 
here  he  has  fairly  out-done  himself.  The  picture 
shows  in  the  foreground  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  church,  which  is  to  the  spectator’s 
left,  and  we  look  beyond,  on  the  right,  down  the 
principal  street  of  the  place.  The  windows  of 
the  houses  near  the  church  are  filled  with  Ger- 
man  soldiers  who  bad  taken  up  that  position  in 
order  to  fire  through  the  windows  of  the  church 
on  its  defenders  inside,  and  wh©  now  crowd  to 
tho  window-sill  to  see  tho  remnant  of  the  French 
party  come  out  as  prisoners : one  of  them,  a 
typical,  fab,  round-faced  Gorman  lout,  sits  with 
one  leg  hanging  outside  the  window,  and  sur- 
veys his  late  adversaries  with  an  air  of  impu- 
dent and  coarse  triumph.  Below,  a group  is 
formed  on  each  side  of  the  church  - door, 
conspicuous  among  which  is  the  captain  of 
the  French  party,  standing  swordless  and 
with  a pathetic  air  of  resignation  to  the  inevit- 
able. The  painter  has,  with  a pardonable 
patriotism,  made  a fine  point  of  contrast 
between  this  heroic  though  sad  and  worn 
figure  (who,  like  two  other  of  the  French 
officers,  is  a portrait)  and  the  beefy-lookiog 
Prussian  soldier,  who  stands  by,  holding  the 
Bword  of  one  of  the  prisoners.  Through  the 
ohnrcb-door  a young  French  officer,  seriously 
W'ounded,  is  carried  out  on  a chair  by  two  of  his 
late  foes,  apparently  fainting,  and  looked  upon 
with  sympathising  interest  by  one  or  two  of 
the  Germans  nearest  tho  door.  Ou  the  right 
the  fieldpiece  with  which  tho  chnrch-door  has 
been  blown  in,  its  muzzle  blackened  by  tho 
recent  firing,  is  wheeled  back  again  into  the 
centre  of  the  street,  two  men  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheels  to  help  it  on  to  the 
crown  of  tho  roadway  ; the  artillery  team  are  in 
progress  down  the  street;  tho  driver  of  the 
leading  pair  half  turns  on  his  horse  to  check 
the  others  from  driving  right  over  the  body  of 
a French  soldier,  who  lies  slain  or  wounded  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  whom  they  can  afiord  to 
think  of  now  that  the  fight  is  over.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  gun  a German  officer  gives  an 


order  quietly  and  is  answered  by  the  rider  of 
one  of  the  horses,  who  touches  his  helmet  in  as 
orderly  a manner  as  if  on  parade.  Not  a detail 
in  the  realisation  of  the  scene  is  forgotten;  yet 
there  is  no  exaggerated  finish ; the  whole  is 
painted  in  a thoroughly  broad  and  artist-like 
style.  If  any  one  wishes  to  feel  as  if  he  had 
really  been  in  a sharp  skirmish,  and  to  realise 
the  feelings  of  victors  and  vanquished  in  a 
thoroughly  military  group,  let  him  go  and  look 
at  M.  de  Neuville’s  picture. 

The  opposite  picture  to  this,  Mr.  Muller’s 
“Encampment  in  the  Desert”  (150)  is  a large 
group  of  Arabs,  we  suppose  (but  they  are 
darker-skinned  people  than  we  generally  suppose 
Arabs  to  be),  with  two  or  three  camels;  very 
forcibly  drawn,  the  camels  especially,  but 
heavily  painted  and  deficient  in  lighting,  so 
that  the  various  figures  hardly  detach  them- 
selves sufficiently  from  the  mass.  The  third  centre 
place  is  occupied  by  a picture  by  Mr.  Burgess 
representing  a benign  priest  examining  some 
Spanish  girls  in  the  “ Church  Catechism”  (19) ; 
the  picture  hardly  calls  for  remark.  In  the 
fourth  place  of  honour  is  a very  Creswicky 
Creswick,  put  there  one  knows  not  why,  in  an 
exhibition  professedly  of  works  of  living  artists. 
We  may  notice,  too,  that  Geromo’s  little  picture 
of  “ An  Eastern  Woman  ” was  hung  in  the 
gallery,  and  in  nearly  the  same  position,  not 
verv  long  ago.  In  short,  the  collection  seems 
to  have  been  got  together  as  it  could  be,  in  a 
very  miscellaneous  kind  of  way. 

Among  things  that  are,  however,  worth  atten- 
tion, may  bo  mentioned  the  rather  large  work 
of  Miss  Hilda  Montalba,the  best  thing  we  have 
yet  seen  from  this  very  clever  lady,  “ The  Return 
from  the  Rialto”  (161),  a boat  with  two  or 
three  Italian  peasants  gliding  over  a broad 
laguue  at  evening ; the  picture  is  not  only  very 
broad  and  calm  in  feeling  as  a landscape,  but  in 
tho  combined  character  of  tho  figures  and  scene 
there  is  a semi-pathetic  expression  which  makes 
one  think  of  Jules  Breton.  Miss  Hilda  Mon- 
talba  is  less  of  a mannerist  than  her  sister, 
whose  works  had  tho  start  of  her,  but  whom 
she  seems  likely,  judging  from  this  picture, 
to  surpass.  Herr  Spring’s  picture  of  the 
“ Gamblers”  (105)  is  much  less  disagreeable, 
but  also  loss  powerful  than  ono  or  two 
other  rather  similar  subjects  we  have  seen 
hero  from  his  hand.  Exactly  the  contrary  may 
be  said  of  Herr  Kauffmann’s  “An  Intermezzo,” 
wonderfully  clever,  but  repulsive  to  a degree. 
Ostade’s  boors  are  refined  creatures  compared 
with  this  painter’s  specimens  of  haman  degrada- 
tion. A bit  of  low  life  of  a more  pleasing  type 
is  pleasantly  given  in  M.  Moreau’s  “ Sunday 
Morning”  (11)  ; M.  Jimenez  is  clever  in  his  re- 
presentation of  “An  Expert  at  Pen-making” 
(3),  which,  however,  would  never  have  been 
painted  but  for  Meissonier,  just  as  M.  Sadee’s 
“ Gossip  on  tho  Seashore  ” (29)  would  never 
have  been  painted  bnt  for  Israels.  MM. 
Duvorger,  Pasini,  Chevilliard,  and  one  or  two 
other  usual  contributors,  are  fairly  represented. 
Mr.  Weber’s  “ Fishing  off  Calais”  (10)  is  a fine 
forcible  sea-painting,  better  than  the  larger 
work  by  the  same  artist;  M.  Ruioart’s  “Study 
in  tho  Port  of  Naples  ” (14)  is  a masterly  little 
thing,  and  two  or  three  very  diminutive  land- 
scapes by  Herr  Heffner  are  worth  notice. 


CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

NUTFIELD  PBIOBY,  EBP  HILL,  8DBBKY. 

We  published  a short  time  ago  a view  and 
plan  of  this  mansion,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Fielden,  M.P.,  when  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  buildings  was  given. 

The  illustration  wo  now  add  shows  the 
chimney-piece  and  enrmounting  glass  in  the 
drawing-room,  with  a profile  and  plans  above 
and  below  the  shelf.  The  frame  to  the  silvered 
glass  is  richly  carved  and  inlaid  with  different 
woods.  Tho  marble  work  below  is  also  inlaid, 
various  coloured  materials  being  used. 

Tho  chimney-pieco  and  glass  with  its  enclosure 
in  Mrs.  Fielden’s  room  are  also  shown.  Several 
descriptions  of  marble  have  been  employed  for 
these,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are  also  enriched 
by  carving  and  inlay. 

The  profile  and  plans  of  this,  above  and  below 
the  shelf,  are  also  given.  The  whole  of  the 
work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  William  Cubict 
& Co.,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  John  Gibbon,  of  Westminster. 


Sontbend-on-Ssa. — It  is  proposed  to  erect 
an  aquarium  here.  The  site  will  be  close  to 
high-water  mark.  Mr.  W.  Paice  is  the  architect. 


RBREDOS,  TRINITY  CHURCH,  NEW  YORK. 

This  reredos  has  been  erected  as  a memorial 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  B.  Astor  by  his  two  sons 
in  Trinity  Church.  It  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
width  (35  ft.)  of  the  chancel,  and  is  carried  up 
as  high  as  the  sill  of  the  large  seven-light 
window,  which  is  about  20  ft.  from  the  floor. 

The  communion-table  is  11  ft.  long,  and  is 
constructed  of  white  statuary  marble,  with 
shafts  of  Lisbon  red  marble  supporting  capitals 
carved  iu  natural  foliage  dividing  the  front  and 
side  into  panels.  In  the  centre  panel,  which  is 
carved  with  passion-flowers,  is  a Maltese  cross 
in  mosaic,  set  with  cameos,  a head  of  Our  Lord 
being  in  the  centre,  and  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists  at  the  extremities  of  the  four  arms; 
this  panel  is  flanked  by  two  kneeling  angels,  the 
one  iu  adoration  and  the  other  in  prayer.  The 
other  panels  in  front,  which  are  carved  with 
ears  of  wheat,  are  also  in  mosaic,  and  contain 
the  “Pelican”  and  the  “Agnus  Dei,”  and  those 
at  the  side  the  sacred  monograms.  The  white 
marble  slab  is  set  on  a cornice  composed  of 
grape-vines,  and  is  inlaid  with  five  crosses  of 
red  marble.  The  super-altar  is  of  red  Lisbon 
marble,  with  the  words  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy,” 
inlaid  in  mosaics  on  its  face,  and  its  shelf  is 
continued  on  each  side  the  whole  length  of  the 
reredos  for  the  reception  of  flowers  at  festivals. 

The  reredos  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  so 
as  to  bo  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  church.  It 
is  constructed  of  Caen  stone,  elaborately  carved, 
a great  deal  of  the  carving  being  after  natural 
foliage.  In  the  lower  portion  on  each  side  of 
the  altar  are  three  square  panels  filled  with 
coloured  mosaics  in  geometrical  patterns.  Above 
the  lino  of  tho  super-altar  are  seven  panels  of 
white  marble,  sculptured  in  alto-relievo,  repre- 
senting incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Blessed  Lord 
immediately  preceding  aud  subsequent  to  the 
Last  Supper ; this  is  modelled  after  the  cele- 
brated picture  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  fills 
the  centre  panel  over  the  altar  ; underneath  this 
appears  in  raised  letters  the  words,  “ Having 
loved  His  own  which  were  in  tho  world.  Ho  loved 
them  unto  the  end.”  On  the  right  of  this 
panel,  under  a canopied  niche,  stands  a white 
marble  statuette  of  St.  Raphael  with  a flaming 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  on  the  left  St.  Gabriel 
holding  a bunch  of  lilies  and  a scroll.  On  the 
extreme  right  of  the  reredos,  in  the  other 
panels  ; — (1)  St.  Mary  Magdalene  pouring  oint- 
ment on  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  inscribed  under- 
neath with  the  words,  “She  hath  done  what 
she  could”;  (2)  The  Triumphal  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  with  the  words,  “Hosanna  to  the 
son  of  David”;  (3)  Our  Lord  washing  the 
disciples’  feet,  with  “ 1 am  among  you  as  He 
that  serveth.”  On  the  left,  in  continuation,  is: — 

(5)  The  Agony  iu  the  Garden,  with  the  words, 
“Oq  Him  was  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all”; 

(6)  The  Betrayal,  inscribed  with,  “This  is  your 
hour  and  the  power  of  darkness  ” ; and  (7) 
Our  Lord  before  Pilate,  who  is  in  the  act  of 
saying,  “ I find  no  fault  in  this  man.” 

The  reredos  is  divided  into  three  bays  by 
buttresses,  which  contain  under  canopies  on 
their  face,  four  Doctors  of  the  Church : — (1) 
St.  Jerome,  represented  in  the  act  of  translating 
the  Bible,  accompanied  by  the  lion  endeavouring 
to  show  his  gratitude  for  taking  the  thorn  out 
of  his  foot ; (2)  St.  Ambrose,  in  bishop’s 
costume,  in  the  attitude  of  delivering  a discourse, 
with  the  beehive,  his  characteristic  emblem,  on 
his  liJt ; (3)  St.  Augustine,  in  same  costume  as 
St.  Ambrose,  iu  the  act  of  giving  the  bene- 
diction; and  (4)  St.  Gregory,  in  the  act  of 
writing  his  Homilies.  In  the  centre  bay,  under 
a large  multifoiled  arch,  forming  a baldacbino,. 
is  represented  the  Crucifixion  in  high  relief. 
On  the  right  of  the  Cross  stand  SS.  John  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord St.  Mary 
Magdalene  kneeling  embraces  the  feet  which 
brought  such  mercy  to  her;  and  on  the  left  are 
the  other  Mary  and  the  Centurion.  This  sub- 
ject is  supported  on  an  elaborately-carved 
cornice  composed  of  passion-flowers,  and  under- 
neath are  the  words,  “ Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.” 
Ranged  on  either  side  in  the  two  other  bays  are 
statnettes  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  2 ft.  6 in. 
high,  each  with  his  characteristic  attribute  : — 
(1)  St.  Jude  carrying  a book  and  a club,  the 
weapon  with  which  he  was  killed ; (2)  Si. 
Bartholomew  carrying  a largo  knife,  the  instru* 
ment  of  his  martyrdom  ; (3)  St.  Thomas  with  a 
builder’s  rule;  (4)  St.  Matthew,  who  was  a 
tax-gatherer,  with  a money-box  in  his  left  hand, 
indicative  of  bis  calling;  (5)  St.  John  holding  a 
chalioe  with  a serpent  issuing  from  it;  (6)  Si- 
James  Minor,  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  with 
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pen  and  book,  and  tbe  fuller’s  club,  tho  instru- 
ment -with  -which  he  -was  beaten  to  death  ; (7) 
St.  Peter  -with  tho  keys  in  bis  right  hand  and  a 
book  in  his  left;  (8)  St.  Andrew  with  a trans- 
Terso  cross,  similar  in  shape  to  that  on  which 
he  was  crucified  ; (9)  St.  Simon  with  a saw,  the 
instrument  with  which  ho  was  sawn  asunder ; 
ho)  St.  Matthias  with  a book,  and  an  ase,  as  ho 
was  beheaded  for  his  preaching  ; (11)  St.  Philip 
holding  a tall  staff  with  a Latm  cross  at  tho 
top ; (12)  St.  James  Major  bearing  a pilgrim’s 
staff,  to  which  a wallet  is  suspended,  and  with  a 
scallop-shell  on  his  flapped  hat. 

These  statuettes  are  placed  in  niches,  with 
traceried  heads,  carried  by  polished  Bay  of 
Pundy  red  granite  shafts,  with  the  background 
carved  in  diaper  and  gilded.  On  the  extreme 
ends  of  this  line,  facing  north  and  south,  are 
the  figures  of  SS.  Michael  and  George,  under 
canopies  similar  to  those  over  the  doctors. 

In  the  centre  bay,  above  the  Crucifixion,  are 
sculptured  in  panels  set  in  diaper  -work,  tho 
Besurrection  and  tho  Ascension.  In  the  gablet 
which  surmounts  it,  and  inclosed  in  a -vesica 
piscis,  is  represented  Our  Lord  in  His  Majesty, 
holding  the  globe  in  his  left  hand,  and  blessing 
with  his  right;  and  on  either  side,  and  filling 
the  spandrels,  are  sculptured  angels  kneeling  m 
adoration.  Underneath  the  main  cormce  oi  the 
side  bays,  and  forming  part  of  it,  is  inscribed  m 
raised  letters,  " To  tho  Glory  of  God,  in  memory 
of  Wm.  B.  Astor,  this  Eeredos  is  erected 

A.D.1877.’'  . , . , 

Angela,  playing  on  mnsical  instruments, 
emblematio  of  tho  Church  triumphant,  crown 
the  four  buttresses.  t>  i,  i 

The  statuary  was  executed  by  Mr.  Robert 


soopposite, ourown  methodised  and  mechanical  i to  ascertain  in  detail  tho  precise  particulars  of 

modes  of  work,  rivalling  machinery  itself ; and  I this  primitive  work. 

one  in  which  art  feeling  more  or  leas  must  form  I The  colours  most  usually  employed  in  the 
an  element,  as  each  man,  as  it  would  seem,  j designs  are  bine  and  white,  with  occasionally  a 
works  bv  himself,  and  exercises  thought,  while  bluish-green  tinge  for  the  ground,  and  at  times 

yellow  or  dark  violet  is,  thongh  more  sparingly, 
used.  But,  truth  to  tell,  it  is  not,  as  is  so  often 
thought,  the  special  colour  that  attracts,  but  the 


an  eiumeni,  as  uhcu  mt»u,  no  m ••wuiu 
works  by  himself,  and  exercises  thought,  -while 
in  the  act  of  working.  What  sort  of  thought, 
asks  the  reader,  and  how  far  does  it  extend  ? and 
whore  does  it  begin  ? This  we  may  perhaps  get 
a glimpse  of. 

Bub  leaving  Japan  for  tho  present,  let  us 
glance  for  a moment  at  another,  and  all  but  as 
distant  and  strange,  a place. 

Samarkand,  far  off  as  it  is,  and  beyond  all 
school  influences,  is  famous  for  its  pottery,  and 
supplies  not  only  itself,  but  the  surrounding 
country  and  villages  more  or  less  with  “ clay 
ware  ; the  traders  in  it  making  annnal  tours 
through  the  country,  as  do  the  Samarkand 
artists  themselves,  who,  working  in  the  clay 
as  found  on  the  spot  where  they  happen  to  be 
at  tbe  time,  there  do,  which  is  somewhat  curious, 
what  is  wanted  of  them,  being  all  ready  pre- 
pared with  their  “design.s”  and  patterns  in 
their  heads,  and  working  from  them  as  from  a 
pattern-book  ! What  a curious,  and  Old  World- 
' famons  process  and  modo  of  work!  Artist- 
workmen  these,  if  there  be  anywhere  any  such. 
The  antique  Etruscan  worked  in  this  same  way, 
so  that  it  is  after  all  nothing  new  ; but  it  typi- 
fies a mode  of  work  the  very  opposite  of  onr 
own.  What  would  our  labour  unions  say  to  it  ? 
AVhat  would  the  great  capitalist  pottery  manu- 
facturer think  of  a workman  who  should 
prescub  himself  at  tho  factory-door  not  only 
with  tools  in  his  hand,  and  a strong  and  willing 
arm,  and  flexible  fingers,  but  with  ‘-designs,” 
not  on  paper  by  another  band,  but  with  these 


The  Btetaary  ..as  exeented  by  Mr.  Hooert  nor  oa  paper  u,  aau.u,  aa.a 
qmith  of  Lamboth-road,  London ; the  mosaics  in  bis  bond  and  m his  mind  s eye  ? Here,  this 
by  Ml  Daniel  Boll,  also  of  London;  ^and 


by  JVir.  iJaniei  ajoji,  , 

tho  whole  of  tbe  carving,  Caen  stonework  ot 
teredos,  and  marble  work  of  altar,  including 
the  setting  np,  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  EUiu  & 
Kitson,  ot  Now  York.  Mr.  Proderiok  Clarke 
Withers  was  the  architect. 


POTTERY  IN  THE  EAST,  AND  ASIATIC 
ARTIST-WORKMEN. 

It  would  seem  to  be  now  all  bub  certain  that 
foreign  labour, — artistic  and  skilled  labour,— is 
tobe  imported  systematically  into  this  country,  as 
well  as  into  other  communities  of  English  growth, 
wherein  it  has  already  obtained  asomewhat  firm 
foothold.  Whatever  may  be  thonghb  of  this  as 
a development  of  “ Free  Trade,”  and  whatever 
its  ultimate  effect  on  tho  “labour  market’;  may 
be  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  subject  m itself, 
and  as  an  experimental  effort  at  a somotbing 
new,  is  of  the  very  utmost  interest  and  import- 
ance.  We  know  as  it  is,  indeed,  bub  little  of 
the  capacities  of  other  and  distant  nationaht^s, 
or  of  their  special  modes  of  work,  in  detail.  We 
see  only  as  in  a glass  darkly  final  and  accom- 
plished results,  better  it  may  be,  or  not  so  good 
as  onr  own.  Not  only  do  we  need  to  know  the 
full  value  of  such  results,  but  we  need  to  know 
as  well  how  and  in  what  special  way  they  have 
been  produced,— under  circumstances  so  dit- 
ferent  from  those  all  round  and  about  us.  And 
this  not  only  in  the  actual  present,  but  in  the  past 
Let  any  one  suflaciently  interested  but  go  into 
the  Antiquity  Galleries  of  tho  British  Museum, 
and  ask  himself  bow  and  by  what  sort  of  work- 
man  or  workmen  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  were  cut,  particularly 
those  of  which  casts  iu  plaster  have  bub  recently 
been  open  to  public  view,  and  he  will  soon  find 
a nob  a little  puzzling  problem  before  him,  simple 
as  it  may  seem  to  bo. 

It  is  quite  certain  that,  whatever  the  special 
method  of  work  might  then  have  been,  it  was, 
and  needs  must  have  been,  different  from  onrs 
now-a-days  all  about  ns,  and  by  our  art-work- 
men Much  attention  is  just  now  being  excited 
by  this  question  of  “ art-labour,”  and  various 
causes  have  been  cited  to  account  for  onr  present 
deficiencies.  Want  of  due  study,  trade  unions, 
the  existence  of  which  are  thought  by  many  to 
be  so  prejudicial,  intemperance,  and  thoughtJeas 
extravagance,  idleness,  and  not  a few  other  bad 
and  sombre  influences  ; and  comparisons  are  at 
times  drawn  between  the  English  and  the  foreipi 
workman,  not  a little  to  the  disadvantage  of  John 
Bull.  We  cannot  know  too  much,  and  the  coming 
here  of  workmen  from  Japan,  _ distant  as  that 
place  is,  and  mysterious  as  it  is,  and  has  beer, 
must  needs  throw  no  small  light  on  the  “ labour 
question,”  as  to  how  work  is  there  done,  the 
tools  in  use,  and  the  whole  of  the  modus  operondi. 
A right  curious  meeting  together  of  two  things 


iu  spite  of  our  multitude  of  “ schools  and  art- 
teaching  appliances;  but  in  distant  Samarkand, 
at  the  extremities  of  Asia,  it  is  an  actuality,  and 
as  real  as  it  must  have  been  in  old  Etruria. 

The  shops  of  the  dealers  in  china  and  earthen- 
ware are  everywhere,  all  the  world  over, 
attractive,  and  here  more  especially,  from  the 
character  displayed,  the  work  being  hand-made, 
and  every  piece  different  in  design.  Those, 
therefore,  fond  of  pottery  may  here  revel  as  m 
a curiosity-shop.  The  ware  for  tbe  most  part  is 
coarse,  and  is  more  often  than  not  rudely,  and 
as  it  were  carelessly,  made ; but  that  is  made 
np  for  hy  the  novelty  and  freshness  and  indi- 
viduality displayed  in  it ; and  more  than  all, 
and  this  is  indeed  the  real  secret, —by  tho 
evidences  inherent  in  it  of  artistic  hand-work, 
and  over-present  mental  watchfulness.  In  har- 
mony of  colour,  where  there  are  designs  and 
patterns,  whatever  such  designs  may  be,  and 
in  that  instinctive  balancing  and  blending  of 
tints,  it  is  equally  noteworthy  ; but,  perhaps 
in  more  than  all,  is  it  remarkable  when  quite 
plain  and  unornamented,  and  wo  see  nought  but 
the  form  with  simple  ground-colour  and  glaze. 
It  is  in  sight  of  such  eimply-made  ware  that  the 
mind  is  compelled  to  wander  back  in  time  to 
the  doings  of  the  antique  Etruscans  and  Greeks, 
and  then  to  our  own  time,  so  dead  in  method  of 
work,  thongh  amid  so  many  enlightened  and 
school-filled  surroundings.  It  is  curious  thus  to 
find  in  active  operation  the  selfsame  method  of 
work  as  obtained  in  the  days  of  Phidias,  thongh 
in  so  distant  and  out-of-the-way  a spot  as  this 
far-off  Asiatic  city.  ■ j 

There  may  bo  interest  in  the  nature  and  kind 
of  materials  used  in  this  primitive  pottery,  so 
different  from  our  own.  For  the  special  ware 
called  “tchini,”  a white  felspathio  clay  is  used, 
found  in  tbe  mountain  districts  between  Tash- 
kand  and  Kbokaud  ; quartz,  also,  got  from  tho 
mountains  in  the  shape  of  pebbles  from  the 
gravelly  banks  of  the  river  near  Samarkand. 
The  lime  and  soda  are  derived  from  the  ashes  of 
a species  of  salicomia.  The  glaze  is  made  of  a 
mixture  of  “ ishkar,”  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  to 
these  is  at  times  added  an  admixture  of  tin,  and 
it  is  this  which  gives  that  peculiar  iridescence 
so  marked  and  attractive  in  Moorish  ware  ; and 
if  a greenish  hue  or  tint  is  required  a little 
verdigris  is  added.  When  the  vase  or  cup  is 
intended  to  be  enriched  with  ornament  the 
colours  are  mixed  with  water  and  gnm,  and  are 
then  laid  with  a goat’s-hair  brush  on  to  the 
drv  surface  of  the  glaze  before  firing.  Blue  is 
produced  by  lapis  lazuli,  violet  by  manganese, 
yellow  by  ochre,  and  green  by  verdigris.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  how  simple  and  primitive  tbe 
materials  are  which  are  in  use  in  this  far-off 
locality,  and  bow  the  condition  of  things  common 
all  over  the  world  at  one  time,  still  exists.  It 
would  be  most  oorious  and  of  no  small  interest 


method  of  laying  on,  the  painting,  indeed,  the 
handwork,  that  gives  the  charm,  just  as  it  is 
found  to  do  in  a master’s  painting.  No  matter 
what  the  colours,  whether  dark  or  light,  thickly 
or  thinly  laid  on,  with  or  without  attempt  at 
design  or  pattern, — tbe  result  to  the  eye  is  the 
same.  We  are  not  looking  at  mere  china  ware, 
as  in  onr  shops,  bub  at  a picture,  more  or  less, 
just  indeed  as  wo  might  and  mu-t  look  at,  and 
feel  interest  in,  a painted  jar  or  bowl  in  one  of 
Titian’s,  or  Rembrandt’s,  or  Millais’s  pictures. 
The  roughness  and  even  rudeness  of  the  object 
is  nothing;  it  is  the  evidence  in  it  of  artistic 
power,  even  if  humble  iu  kind,  that  we  regard 
and  admire.  A lesson,  indeed,  is  to  be  found 
hero,  and  might  be  made  right  good  use  of  by 
our  schools  of  design, — so  called, — if  not  by  our 
manufacturers  of  ceramic  ware.  It  would  be 
curious  to  note,  were  it  possible,  tbe  price  put  by 
tbe  acute  vendors  of  “curiosities”  on  a vase, 
oven  of  rough  ware,  if  painted  on  by  a popular 
artist.  It  is  hardly  to  be  guessed  at. 

It  may  bo  all  but  needless  to  say  that  tho 
tools  and  apparatus  used  by  these  ingenious 
artist-workmen  are  of  the  very  simplest  and 
most  primitive  sort,  consisting  mainly  of  turn- 
ing spindles,  and  reels,  and  other  small  imple- 
ments. A lathe  sot  iu  motion  by  a bowstring  ia 
common,  with  chisels  and  spatulas  to  work  and 
mark  the  clay.  But  it  is  with  his  simple  and 
flexible  finger-ends  that  he  chiefly  works,  and 
guided  by  his  instinctive  knowledge  of  form  and 
proportion,  and  with  an  ever-conscious  know- 
ledge of  the  "use  to  which  the  object  he  ia  mould- 
ing is  to  be  put,  that  the  final  result  is  aocom- 
plished. 

Thus,  tho  materials  in  use,  the  tools  employed 
in  the  work,  the  modus  operandi,  and  the  way  of 
life  of  those  who  execute  it,  are  all  quite  new 
tn  us,  and  are  altogether  different  from  such 
things  here.  Might  not  the  vast  organisation  at 
work  in  the  great  French  Exhibition  do  some- 
thing towards  makingus  better  acquainted  with 
it?  All  know  what  that  grand  display  in  tbe 
main  consists  of,  and  that  all  that  modern  appli- 
ances, and  mechanical  helps,  and  new  materials, 
and  short  roads  to  given  results,  find  in  it  ample 
illustration,  and  not  a little  public  notice ; but 
the  art  of  tho  workman,  os  an  artist,  is  it  not  lost 
sight  of  in  the  general  blending  together  of 
every  man’s  work  when  working  as  part  of  a 
machine? 


THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  BUILDING  OF 
STRASBUBG. 

The  Imperial  Gazette  of  Germany  publishes 
tbe  result  of  tbe  competition  for  the  prizes 
awarded  to  the  best  designs  for  the  above 
edifice.  Tbe  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
design  by  Herr  Warth,  architect,  of  Carlsruhe  ; 
tbe  second  to  Eggert,  of  Strasbnrg ; tbe  third 
to  the  firm  of  Hossfeld  & Hinkeldeyn,  of  Berlin; 
the  fourth  to  Mylins  & Bluntschli,  of  Frankfort- 
on-tbe-Maine  ; and  the  fifth  to  0.  Sommer,  also 
of  the  last-mentioned  city.  There  were  con- 
siderably over  100  designs  sent  in,  and  they 
will  all  be  exhibited  in  Berlin  at  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  The  sum  which  the  Prussian 
Government  contemplates  spending  on  the 
erection  of  tbe  new  University  buildings  slightly 
exceeds  500,0001. 


Finds  in  the  City. — Advantage  is  being 
taken  of  the  polling  down  of  some  old  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Stationers’  Company,  in  Wood- 
street,  to  widen  that  street  on  tbe  south  side  of 
Gresham-street,  and  the  Corporation  site  has 
been  leased  for  eighty  years  at  an  annual 
ground-rent  of  2,5001.,  to  D.  Dewar,  Son,  & Sons 
(Limited).  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  buildings  taken  down  formed  remnants  of 
the  old  Wood-street  Compter  Prison,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  1535.  During  the  recent  excavations 
several  objects  of  interest  have  been  discovered, 
viz.,  tbe  old  prison  gates  (embedded  in  a 
wall)  ; some  old  pottery  of  Roman,  Samian,  and 
old  English  ware,  Early  English  smoking-pipes, 
silver  coins,  a pair  of  candlesticks,  a silver 
salver,  &c. 
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THE  OPENING  CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE 
AEOHITEOTUEAL  ASSOCIATION, 


The  Architectural  Association’s  opening; 
versazionetoT  Session  1878.79  was  held  on  Ej 


con- 

'riday 


erenirg  in  last  week,  and  muse  have  been 
tended  by  at  least  500  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  largo  galleries  were  exceedingly  crowded, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  meeting-room 
and  library  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
^chitects  were,  by  the  permission  of  the 
Council,  allotted  to  the  use  of  the  Association 
for  the  evening.  The  Association  continues  to 
grow  apace,  numbering,  as  it  does  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  820  members,  which 
number  will  be  increased  to  more  than  850  at 
the  next  meeting,  when  thirty-seven  new  mem- 
bers are  to  be  elected.  Two  commendable  inno- 
vations were  made  in  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, — firstly,  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Institute  was  set  apart  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes,  aud  for  the  subsequent  speechmaking, 
leaving  the  large  lower  gallery  unencumbered 
with  the  hundreds  of  chairs  which  in  other  years 
have  impeded  the  free  circulation  of  the  com- 
pany; and  secondly,  the  refreshment  department 
was  not  rendered  tantaliaingly  inaccessible  by 
being  located  amidst  that  crowded  collection  of 
samples  and  models  of  building  materials  and 
contrivances  known  as  the  iluseum  of  Building 
Appliances,  but  was  located  in  the  Association’s 
usual  meeting-room.  The  Entertainments  Sub- 
Committee,  however,  apparently  wished  to  im- 
press  upon  a large  number  of  their  guests  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  unalloyed  happiness  in 
this  world,  not  even  at  an  architectural  conver- 
sazione.  At  any  rate,  they  certainly  succeeded 
in_  effectually  impressing  this  lesson  upon  the 
minds  of  a great  many  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
To  be  definite,  the  arrangements,  or  rather  the 
.absence  of  arrangements,  in  the  gentlemen’s 
cloak-room,  were  e.xecrable,  and  ended  in  utter 
breakdown  and  confusion  as  the  guests  wanted 
to  leave.  The  little  room  on  the  staircase, 
hardly  larger  than  a rabbit-hutch  or  a band-box, 
which  does  duty  as  the  cloak-room  for  the  Insti- 
tute, is  totally  inadequate  to  the  requirements 
of  so  many  visitors  as  attend  the  Association’s 
conversazione.  Things  would  not  have  been  so 
bad  had  arrangements  been  made  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a barrier  and  the  stationing  of  the  hall- 
porter  or  a policeman  at  the  door  of  the  cloak- 
room, so  that  people  could  have  filed  in  at  one 
side  of  the  door,  aud,  having  got  their  bats  and 
coats,  could  have  filed  out  at  the  other  side,  in 
a continuons  stream.  As  it  was,  there  was  a 
crowd  of  people  trying  to  push  in,  blocking  up 
the  doorway,  and  impeding  the  exit  of  those 
who  had  miraculously  managed  to  obtain  their  : 

“ lots.”  The  battle  was  to  the  young  and  stal- 
wart, and  the  elderly  and  diminutive  had  to  wait 
as  patiently  as  they  could  on  the  cold  and 
draughty  staircase,— a situation  which,  after  the 
sweltering  heat  of  the  rooms,  was  eminently 
provocative  of  catarrh  and  bronchial  affections. 
Some  gentlemen  had  to  wait  for  more  than  an 
honr,  and  when  they  did  at  length  succeed  in 
obtaining  admission  into  the  cloak-room,  they 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  iu  procuring  what 
belonged  to  them  ; for  the  Babel  of  voices  and 
confusion  of  clothing  that  prevailed  would 
beggar  description.  Hats,  coats,  and  umbrellas 
were  thrown  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd 
higgledy-piggledy,  reaching  their  owners,  per- 
haps, or  else  falling  under  foot.  While  the 
gentlemen  were  engaged  in  this  undignified 
struggle,  the  ladies,  who  had  accom. 
panied  some  of  them,  were  shivering  in 
the  hall,  within  sight  and  hearing  of°  the 
proceedings.  Altogether  the  scene  was  highly 
discreditable  to  those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  arrangements,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  say  so.  But  to  return  to  the  conversazione. 

In  the  meeting-room  of  the  Institute  were  hung 
the  drawings  of  the  successful  competitors  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  or  through  the  Association, 
and  in  the  lower  galleries  there  was  a large  and 
interesting  loan  exhibition  of  cabinets,  lent  by 
Messrs.  Trollope,  Messrs.  Gillows,  and  others ; 
paperhangings,  by  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co. ; a 
quantity  of  Japanese  carved  work,  now  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Trollope  for  one  of  the 
Cunard  steamers;  a valuable  and  extensive 
collection  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones, 
lent  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Streeter,  of  Bond-street;  and 
a large  number  of  water-colour  and  other  draw- 
ings.  The  baud  of  the  Second  Life  Guards, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Winterbottom, 
was  in  attendance.  Shortly  after  nine  o'clock 
the  formal  proceedings  of  the  evening  were 
commenced  by  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the 


meeting-room  of  the  Institute  being  more 
crowded  than  we  have  ever  seen  it. 

Mr.  Henry  Louis  Florence,  A.R.I.B.A.,  presi- 
dent, took  the  chair,  and  distributed  the  prizes 
(which  consisted  of  books  to  the  value  named) 
as  follows : — 


Euay  Prize  of  two  guiiipjw  amt  a half,  for  a r«um(' of 
" Vaulting”  hy  M.  Viullet-L-Duc  : Awai-aed  to  Mr.  K.  E. 
Crossland.  (Motto,  " Arches  on  Arches.”) 

Architectural  UnioH  Company't  Prize  of  5i.,  for  the  best 

Eui;- 


series  of  measured  drawings  of  c.tistiug  buildings 
land,  or  of  portions  of  buildings,  erected  previously  to  the 


eighteenth  century:  Awarded  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer,  for 
drawings  of  Waltham  Abbey.  (Motto,  “ Quis.”) 

Cl'its  of  JDeiujH  Prizes  (three  giuiieaa  and  two  guineas), 
for  the  best  and  second-best  series  of  sketches  contributed 
in  the  class  during  the  past  session : Awarded,  First,  to 
Jlr.  A.  W.  Uennings;  Second,  to  Mr.  .7.  W.  Fisher,  of 
liirmiiighain.  (Honourable  Mention  of  Mr.  F.  K.  Farrow.) 

Elementary  Cla*»  of  Betiga  Prize*  (two  guineas  and 
one  guinea),  for  the  best  and  second-best  series  of  studies 
submitted  during  the  Session:  Awarded,  First,  to  Mr. 
Burrows  : Second, ito  Mr.  Eden  Smith,  of  Birmingham. 
(Honourable  Mention  of  Messrs.  It.  G.  Davis  and  it.  C. 
Nison.) 

Clate  of  Contfruction  Prize*  (two  guineas  and  a half 
and  one  guinea  and  a half),  for  the  best  and  secoud-best 
series  of  papers  submitted  at  the  meetings  of  the  class  : ■ 
Awarded,  First,  to  Mr.  K.  E.  Crossland;  Second  to  Mr. 
B.  J.  Capell.  (Honourable  Mention  of  Mr.  F.  K.  Farrow.) 


The  President  then  delivered  a brief  address, 
iu  the  course  of  which  he  said  ; — It  must  always 
be  remembered  that  this  is  purely  a students’ 
society, — that  its  entire  aim  and  object  is  educa- 
tional, and  that  while  ever  on  the  watch  for 
opportunities  of  aiding  and  assisting  the  progress 
of  the  student  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career, 
the  care  of  all  questions  relating  to  professional 
practice,  aud  the  task  of  maintaining  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  profession,  are  left  to 
the  elder  and  more  powerful  body,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  BritLsh  Architects.  As,  however, 
the  Institute  is  very  largely  recruited  from  the 
Association,  the  interests  of  the  two  societies 
are  the  same.  Both  labour  for  the  same  object, 
— the  advancement  of  our  art,  and  with  this 
end  in  view,  we  are  enabled  to  carry  on  our 
work  without  rivalry,  and  with  a mutual  free- 
dom and  esteem,  conducive  to  the  best  interests 
of  each.  To  any  one  outside  the  profession,  it 
must  appear  strange  that  a society  numbering 
more  than  800  members  should  exist  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  aud  that  this  work, 
more  or  less  complete  in  its  character,  should  be 
carried  on  without  any  approach  to  academical 
teaching  or  system.  To  a foreigner  or  stranger 
visiting  our  classes,  the  absence  of  any  teacher, 
paid  or  unpaid,  would  be  simply  marvellous. 
And  when  we  consider  that  we  carry  on  with 
success  no  fewer  than  six  separate  classes ; that 
we  have  established  a lending  library  of  two 
thousand  volumes  (the  only  one  in  the  pro- 
fession) ; that  we  issue  a yearly  volume  of  the 
“ Sketch-book”  and  organise  an  annual  sketch- 
ing excursion  of  a week's  duration  ; besides  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  preparation  of 
papers,  lectures,  visits  to  buildings,  class  and 
prize  drawings,  (tc.,  I think  we  may  say  we  are 
doing  a good  and  necessary  work.  Our  infiu- 
ence  even  extends  into  the  provinces,  and,  as 
forerunners  of  recent  politics,  we  have  insti- 
tuted a protectorate  over  the  important  Bii-- 
mingham  Architectural  Association,  by  which 
means  the  members  of  that  body  are  enabled 
to  avail  themselves  of  our  classes  and  our 
library,  and  with  such  good  results  that  some 
of  their  members  are  among  our  prize-winners. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  not  merely  main- 
tained, but  advanced,  our  position.  Firstly,  in 
the  important  matter  of  numbers,  no  fewer 
than  106  now  students  have  joined  the  Associa- 
tion, and  we  have  at  the  present  time  a strength 
of  820  members.  The  classes  have  all  been 
carried  on  successfully,  especially  the  Elementary 
Class  of  Design  and  the  Class  of  Construction, — 
two  of  the  most  valuable  which  we  possess. 
Others  which  have  not  so  well  responded  to  our 
expectations  will  probably  during  the  session 
(owing  to  new  arrangements)  obtain  a larger 
share  of  support.  But  upon  all  the  points 
connected  with  the  internal  organisation  of  the 
Association,  I reserve  my  remarks  until  my 
opening  address  on  the  8th  of  November.  It 
will  be  seen  on  looking  at  our  syllabus*  for  the 
new  session  how  many  and  how  varied  are  the 
subjects  which  an  architect  is  called  upon  to 
study,  aud  a certain  proficiency  in  each  is 
indispensable  to  him  in  practice.  He  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  like  Cerberus,  three 
:entlemen  at  once.  Ho  has  to  be  the  builder 
or  man  of  science,  the  man  of  business,  aud  an 
artist.  It  may,  then,  bo  fairly  asked  if  it  is 
found  that  the  education  here  imparted  is 
sufficient  for  this  end,  and  to  this  I must  frankly 
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' answer,  it  is  not.  This  or  a kindred  society  is 
an  excellent  adjunct  to  the  every-day  training 
of  an  architect’s  office,  where  the  pupil  sees 
for  himself  the  ever- varying  difficulties  of 
practice  aud  the  method  of  conducting  business 
but  is  left  with  but  little  help  in  the  more 
scientific  and  artistic  branches  where  he  has  no 
special  inducement  for  application  to  work,  and 
no  spur  of  emulation.  Here  the  Association 
steps  in,  offers  him  companionship,  gives 
opportunities  for  mutual  study,  tests  him 
by  comparing  his  work  with  that  of  others, 
enlarges  his  ideas  and  mind  by  continual 
exercise  in  design  and  construction,  and  thus  far 
is  invaluable.  But  surely  the  training  of  the 
architect  should  noc  be  carried  on  in  this  im- 
perfect sorb  of  way  ! He  whose  work  is  to  affect 
the  life,  customs,  aud  tastes  of  his  own  and  of 
future  generations  should  not  be  left,  if  ho 
wishes  for  instruction,  to  the  help  of  his  fellow- 
students  alone;  and  farther,  when  he,  by  un- 
wearied work  and  patience,  has  attained  a 
degree  of  knowledge  aud  skill  sufficient  to 
warrant  him  to  assume  the  title  of  architect, 
should  he  not  be  protected  from  those  who  take 
an  equal  rank  and  title  with  him,  not  in  virtue 
of  their  knowledge,  art,  or  skill,  but  by  the  easy 
process  of  inscribing  it  upon  a brass  plate  ? Can 
we  suppose  that  the  public,  carefully  sensitive 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  physician,  or  the 
lawyer,  will  not  expect  some  equal  sign  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  young  architect  ? — the  more  so 
as  technical  knowledge  is  becoming  more  gene- 
rally diffused,  and  subjects  directly  concerning 
our  art  are  now  studied  in  the  universities  and 
higher  schools.  I do  not  by  this  advocate  the 
granting  of  a diploma;  the  existing  machinery 
of  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  Institute  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  let  it  be  indeed 
the  fact  that  the  Institute  comprises  the  entire 
strength  and  talent  of  the  profession,  and  let  the 
title  of  “ Associate  ” only  be  gained  as  the  result 
of  examination.  The  Institute  will  then  be 
national  instead  of  local,  the  demand  for  the 
training  necessary  for  its  examination  will  lead 
to  efforts  being  made  for  its  supply;  and  it  will 
then  attract  to  itself  all  those  who  desire  the 
right  to  call  themselves  architects.  If  iu  these 
few  remarks  I have  dwelt  more  upon  the  future 
than  upon  the  past,  it  is  because  I look  forward 
with  confidence  to  a revival  of  interest  in  archi- 
tecture. None  can  have  failed  to  perceive  the 
new  impulse  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
accessorial  to  architecture,  and  the  far  greater 
consistency  and  harmony  between  the  interiors 
and  exteriors  of  our  houses.  Far  from  being 
discouraged  by  the  criticism  which  our  architects 
have  undergone  from  sundry  self-sufficient 
and  self-admiring  critics,  I regard  it  as  a healthy 
symptom  that  such  criticisms  are  read  and 
examined,  not  only  by  those  whom  they  directly 
concern,  but  by  the  general  press’ and  the 
public.  The  year  now  drawing  to  its  close  has 
witnessed  another  international  exhibition  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  also  more  than  one  con- 
ference. More  modest  than  that  of  Berlin,  the 
Congress  of  Architects  assembled  in  Paris 
(which  I had  the  honour  of  attending  as  repre- 
senting this  Association)  concerned  itself  solely 
with  international  affairs,— to  questions  relating 
to  the  condition  of  our  art,  and  to  endeavours  to 
promote  an  international  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  unity  among  its  professors.  As,  however, 
our  delegate,  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  will,  during 
the  session,  read  a paper  upon  the  proceedings 
of  this  Congress,  I will  not  detain  you  by  further 
allusion  to  it.  A biennial  Conference  of  Archi- 
tects was  also  held  in  London,  which  attracted  a 
large  number  of  our  provincial  brethren,  the 
importance  aud  extent  of  whose  work  is  not, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  recognised  in  London! 
Beyond  this,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any 
very  distinctive  character,  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  suggested  that  an  interval  of  five  years 
between  these  conferences  would  be  found  pre- 
ferable to  one  of  two  years.  Entering  upon  a 
new  session  with  enlarged  means,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Associa- 
tion, we  feel  sure  that  the  goodwill  of  our 
friends  will  attend  us  in  our  efforts,  and  we 
count  upon  their  aid  and  encouragement  so 
long  as  we  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  the  motto  under  which  we  work,  to  “Design 
with  Beauty”  and  to  “ Build  iu  Truth.” 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  past  president, 
having  said  a few  words  expressive  of  his  plea- 
sure in  the  prosperity  of  the  Association, 

Mr.  Thomas  Blasbill,  another  past  president, 
remarked  upon  the  great  increase  of  membership 
with  satisfaction,  although  he  observed  with 
regret  that  the  prize-winners  were  fewer  in 
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number  than  usual.  This  was  a somewhat 
remarkable  conjunction  of  circumstances.  lie 
happened  this  year  to  be  one  of  the  judges  for 
the  Essay  prize,  and  he  was  extremely  surprised 
and  sorry  to  find  that  there  was  only  one  com- 
petitor for  it,  although  it  was  true  that  the  essay 
sent  in  would  probably  have  taken  the  prize 
among  a large  number.  Ho  thought  that  the 
apparent  dearth  of  interest  taken  in  some  of  the 
competitions  was  due  to  the  over-diffidence  or 
bashfulneas  of  the  members,  but  they  ought  not 
to  bo  deterred  from  competing  by  such  a con- 
sideration,  but  ought  to  feel  that  on  becoming 
members  of  the  Association  they  were  equals  in 
the  race,  and  that  they  were  thoroughly  wel- 
come to  the  brotherhood  and  fellowship  of  the 
Association.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Blashill  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Florence  on  the  position  ho  had 
attained  as  President,  after  many  years  of  dili- 
gent attendance  and  hard  work  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  made  a few  remarks, 
joining  issue  with  the  deprecatory  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Blashill. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  response  to  a call  from  the 
Chair,  said  he  observed  with  interest  that  the 
complaint  made  by  Mr.  Blashill  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  inducing  the  members  to  compete 
for  the  Essay  prize  was  precisely  the  same 
complaint  made  by  the  Institute.  He  certainly 
did  think  that  it  would  be  well  for  young  archi- 
tects if  they  would  cultivate  the  use  of  the  pen 
as  well  as  the  pencil.  Of  course,  he  knew  that 
the  great  reason  to  be  assigned  for  their  back- 
wardness with  the  use  of  the  pen  was  that  they 
were  so  very  much  occupied  in  the  more  im- 
portant  study  of  drawing.  Every  time  he 
visited  the  Association  ho  had  reason  to  be 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
draaghtsmanship  exhibited  in  the  drawings 
hung  up.  He  thought  that  the  draughtsman- 
ship of  the  young  architects  of  England  in  the 
present  day  was  something  upon  which  they 
I deserved  to  be  congratulated  most  sincerely, 

■ and  encouraged  in  to  the  utmost.  Before  sitting 
! down  he  would  endeavour  to  say  a few  words 
I which  ho  hoped  might  encourage  the  younger 
I men  of  the  Association  to  take  correct  views  of 
I their  functions  as  architectural  students,  and 
* more  particularly  with  reference  to  that  which 
I would  always  be  their  favourite  study,  viz., 
! drawing.  There  were  two  great  schools  of 
I living  architecture  in  Europe  at  the  present 

■ moment,  and  these  two  schools  of  art  corre- 
I sponded  very  closely  with  the  division  of  races 

in  the  civilisation  of  the  world.  There  was  a 
very  marked  distinction  between  the  art  of  the 
Latin  races  and  the  art  of  the  Teutonic  races. 
Latin  art  was  represented  admirably  by  the 
) French  and  Italians ; Teutonic  art  was  ropre- 
? sented  equally  admirably  by  the  English,  and, 

I following  them  in  merit,  by  the  Germans. 
^ There  was  an  essential  distinction  of  genius 
;!  between  the  two  races,  which  was  shown  in 
il  everything.  In  their  architecture  the  French 
;;  genius  evinced  extreme  refinement,  delicacy. 
Si  neatness,  and  universal  finesse;  the  English 
ij  genius,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  itself  in 
!i  energy,  earnestness,  masculinity,  and  vigour. 
^ It  was  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  on  either 
? side  of  the  line  the  whole  of  the  qualifications 
li  of  the  other  side  were  absent,  but  the  line  of 
J demarcation  was  nevertheless  perfectly  clear. 
i Now  French  draughtsmanship  was  essentially 
li  and  most  notably  of  a delicate,  refined  order  as 

II  compared  with  English  draughtsmanship,  which 
( was  muscular,  vigorous,  and  earnest  rather  than 
t refined  or  delicate,  or  even  elegant.  In  other 
i words,  the  characteristics  of  the  draughtsman- 
ij  ship  passed  into  the  executed  design,  proving 
t that  the  study  of  drawing  was,  iu  fact,  the 
Il  study  of  architecture.  The  acqusition  of  the 
c power  of  draughtsmanship  was  not  only  the 
i acquisition  of  the  language  of  architecture,  but, 
» when  practised  by  the  hand  of  a master,  it  told 
r him  what  to  design.  By  way  of  educing  a moral 
i'  from  this,  he  would  say  that  in  architecture,  as 
[ in  everything  else,  increasing  refinement  was 
. the  order  of  the  age,  and  the  suggestion  he  had 

to  make  was  that  our  young  men  should ' en- 
deavour to  introduce  into  their  style  of  draughts- 
manship,— and  then  it  would  be  introduced 
presently  into  their  style  of  artistic  composi- 
tion,— a little  more  of  that  elegance  and  finesse 
I so  characteristic  of  the  I'reoch,  without  drop- 
I ping  any  of  their  own  native  muscularity.  Not 
I ceasing  to  be  earnest,  energetic,  and  vigorous, 
they  should  endeavour,  as  far  as  they  could, 

’ to  employ  those  finer  qualities  of  elegance  and 
( piquancy,  so  as  to  avoid,  further  than  they  at 
I present  avoided,  the  tendency  to  be  somewhat 
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clumsy  and  coarse  in  design,  at  the  same  time 
not  becoming  too  finicking  and  effeminate.  He 
should  bo  pleased  if  at  any  future  time  he  saw 
occasion  to  think  that  these  remarks  had  tended 
towards  the  advancement  in  refinement  which 
was  so  essential  in  the  architectural  world  at  the 
present  day.  With  regard  to  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  the  present  circumstances  of  that  style 
illustratedexactly  whathehad  been  endeavouring 
to  point  out.  The  name  of  " Queen  Anne  ” was 
as  good  as  any  other ; it  suggested  nothing  in 
particular.  The  style  which  was  practised  at 
the  present  moment,  and  which  was  becoming 
increasingly  fashionable,  was  in  reality  Classic 
architecture,  for  the  sake  of  a change,  developed 
under  those  principles  of  the  picturesque  which 
were  the  essence  of  our  recent  Gothic  practice. 
Why,  then,  had  they  chosen  that  peculiar  style  ? 
He  said  for  the  sake  of  a change,  but  he  was 
beginning  to  think  that  they  would  not  attain 
to  the  more  refined  Classic  of  the  French.  They 
had  to  avoid  in  the  present  fashion  mere  quaint- 
ness and  frivolity.  There  was  a good  deal  of 
the  latter,  hue  that  was  not  the  end  and  object 
of  architecture.  Comicality  was  not  at  all  in  its 
place  on  the  architect’s  drawing-board  or  in 
architectural  illustrations  ; but  there  was  a good 
deal  of  architectural  design  published  nowadays 
which  was  absolutely  comical,  and  would  be 
laughed  at  in  the  course  of  a few  years.  Let 
architects  be  sober  in  their  design,  and  one  way 
of  testing  whether  a drawing  was  sober  or  not 
was  to  let  it  be  made  so  as  to  represent  the 
building  as  the  building  would  be  when  it  was 
built,  eschewing  all  those  tricks  and  peculiarities 
of  draughtsmanship  which  were  so  charming  in 
a pictui'e  or  an  etching  j then,  if  the  building 
were  bad  in  design,  it  would  appear  bad  iu  the 
drawing.  A great  deal  of  bad  architectural 
work  at  the  present  time  was  to  be  attributed 
to  nothing  more  than  the  self-deception  of  the 
designer  by  his  draughtsmanship. 

Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  said  a few  words 
as  to  the  advantages  gained  by  those  who  took 
part  in  the  annual  excursions  of  the  Association, 
and  expressed  a hope  that  in  future  years 
arrangements  might  be  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  excursionists. 


POISONOUS  AND  NON-POISONOUS 
PAINTS  AND  WALL-PAPERS.* 

Until  the  autumn  of  last  year,  I was  nnable 
to  form  any  accurate  idea  of  the  frequency  of 
cases  of  severe  illness  occasioned  by  poisonous 
paints  and  wall-papers.  I had,  it  is  true,  with- 
in  my  owu  professional  experience,  known  of 
several  fearful  outbreaks  of  lead-poisooiug  among 
the  workpeople  employed  in  white-lead  works, 
and  among  painters  and  others  working  in  an 
atmosphere  heavily  laden  with  the  saturnine 
vapours  given  off  in  the  process  of  applying  such 
paint  or  during  its  drying.  I had  also  been  con- 
suited  in  a great  many  instances  respecting  wall- 
papers  which  were  suspected  of  being  coloured 
with  arsenic,  in  consequence  of  illnesses  of  the 
type  recognised  as  arising  from  these  sources. 
But,  when  I was  requested  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg, 
the  well-known  surgeon  and  microscopist,  to 
furnish  some  particulars  of  the  more  striking 
cases  I had  investigated,  to  be  laid  before 
Government,  I was  astonished  to  find  that 
during  the  last  eleven  years  I have  traced  back 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  cases 
of  illness  attributable  either  to  the  diffusion  of 
carbonate  of  lead  (common  white  paint)  or  to 
arsenical  or  antimonial  colouring  matters  iu 
paint  or  on  wall-papers.  Others  have  been 
working  in  the  samo  field  of  observation,  and 
of  those  who  have  witnessed  the  danger  of  per- 
mitting  the  use  of  poisonous  pigments  and  wall- 
papers,  I could  mention  the  testimony  of  eminent 
medical  men,  analytical  chemists,  and  others 
who  have  recently  protested  against  the  employ- 
ment of  such  deleterious  substances. 

Perhaps  less  trouble  will  be  found  in  pro- 
curing an  absolute  prohibition  against  the  use 
of  arsenical  pigments,  than  we  can  hope  to 
obtain  by  Parliamentary  enactment  against 
other  poisonous  paints.  But  this  should  only 
render  the  necessity  the  more  apparent  that 
the  widest  possible  publicity  should  be  given  to 
the  direful  effects  of  all  domestic  poisons,  and 
also  to  point  out  how  they  can  be  avoided. 

Supposing  arsenic  to  be  abolished  from  all 
dress  fabrics,  curtains,  aud  paper-hangings,  it 
will  only  require  one  more  step  iu  advance  to 


* From  a paper  by  Dr.  II.  C.  Bartlett,  read  at  the  Cbel- 
tenham  Congresa  o(  the  Social  Science  Asaociation, 


banish  salts  of  copper,  lead,  and  antimony  from 
the  matters  with  which  these  materials  are  dyed 
or  coloured. 

We  have  still  the  Schweinfurtb  green  paint, 
almost  universally  applied  to  the  ordinary  green 
Venetian  blinds,  which  dries  in  the  sun,  until 
clouds  of  arsenical  dust  are  thrown  off  every 
time  the  blinds  are  sharply  pulled  up  or  let 
down.  And  we  have,  worse  than  all,  the 
poisonous  white-lead  pigment,  which  has  more 
to  answer  for  in  the  total  category  of  ailments 
which  afflict  civilised  humanity  than  has  over 
yet  been  appreciated. 

In  previous  papers  I have  quoted  the  dismal 
train  of  painful  symptoms  induced  by  being 
subjected  to  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
the  emanatioDS  from  carbonate  of  lead.  I have 
given  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of  some 
of  our  largest  Government  dockyards,  and  I 
have  adduced  official  testimony  as  to  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  injury  to  constitution  which 
follows  upon  a lengthened  exposure  to  this  per- 
nicious influence.  I will  now  suggest  that  for 
the  interior  of  dwellings,  no  more  white-lead 
shall  be  used  as  the  basis  of  oil  paint. 

The  only  substitute  for  white-lead  untillately 
offered  has  been  zinc  oxide.  Many  technical 
objections  have  been  taken  to  its  use.  Among 
the  rest,  its  want  of  body  and  poverty  of  cover- 
ing have  rendered  the  oxide  of  zinc  white 
expensive  in  requiring  several  more  coats  to  be 
laid  on  than  are  necessary  with  white-lead 
paint.  The  fine  brilliant  white  and  unchange- 
able permanence  of  this  preparation,  together 
with  the  non-poisonoua  chai-acter  it  has  borne, 
have  condneed  to  procure  for  it  a good  reputa- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  expense  of  its  appli- 
cation, and  other  defects.  The  samo  difficulty 
has  been  found  in  attempting  to  work  up  some 
of  the  beautiful  chemical  combinations  of  silicic 
acid  with  zinc,  calcium  and  magnesium,  which 
have  also  the  pearly  whiteness  of  zinc  oxide, 
and  with  an  even  more  decided  want  of  opacity 
when  mixed  with  a sufficiency  of  oil.  I must 
here  mention  a peculiarity  in  the  paint,  formed 
by  grioding  white-lead  in  oil,  which  affords  the 
first  temptation  to  its  most  detrimental  use. 
I allude  to  the  fact,  not  so  well  known  as  it 
ought  to  be,  that  carbonate  of  lead  always  con- 
tains  a certain  proportion  of  lead  oxide.  This 
forms  a true  soap  with  tho  oil  combining  with 
the  latter,  and  giving  for  a considerable  period 
a fictitious  body  which  makes  it  appear  to  com- 
pletely cover  a larger  surface  than  it  is  really 
competent  to  effect. 

Now,  soap  is  not  formed  without  a partial 
hydration  of  the  oil,  and  a small  increment  of 
the  element  of  water  thus  worked  up  with  tho 
paint,  emulsifying  another  portion  of  the  oil  in 
which  the  lead  carbonate  is  ground.  How  long 
it  takes  to  work  out  of  tho  paiut  and  to  evapo- 
rate when  thinly  spread  on  hard  surfaces,  lias 
not  yet  been  ascertained  ; but  for  a long  time 
after  the  paint  has  become  apparently  dry,  this 
process  undoubtedly  continues.  As  affording 
some  indication  by  which  to  judge  when  this 
drying-out  has  terminated,  I may  remark  that 
by  the  time  the  oleic  acid  has  driven  out  its 
equivalent  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  load 
carbonate,  and  re-combined  as  oleate  of  load, 
there  is  no  longer  that  density  of  covering  body, 
and  the  coating  becomes  so  much  thinner  and 
less  opaque  ns  to  allow  whatever  was  under- 
neath  to  dimly  appear  through  it.  During  this 
giving  off  of  matter  which  impregnates  the 
surrounding  air,  we  have  a right  to  assume  by 
experience  that  an  injarious  influence  is  exer- 
cised on  the  health  of  those  affected  by  it. 

Working  with  a view  to  produce  a substitute 
which  shall  bo  harmless  in  its  preparation, 
application,  and  throughout  its  use,  several 
chemists  of  repute  have  pushed  forward  their 
experiments  with  other  salts  of  zinc.  It  was 
left,  however,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths,  of  the 
Silicate  Faint  Company,  Liverpool,  to  bring  out 
a satisfactory  commercial  article,  which,  while 
it  obviates  all  the  objections  urged  against  oxide 
of  zinc  paint  by  the  painters  and  decorators, 
complies  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  being 
perfectly  free  from  poisonous  effects  upon  the 
workmen  who  prepare  it,  the  painters  who 
apply  it,  and  upon  the  people  who  reside  where 
it  is  used. 

I have  reason  to  believe  that  other  persons 
have  thought  of  pure  sulphide  of  zinc  as  being 
probably  the  best  suited  to  form  the  dense 
white  basis  of  our  domestic  oil  paints.  But  the 
natural  sulphide  of  zinc  (blend)  is  commonly 
rather  translucent  and  various  iu  colour,  from  a 
dingy  white  to  a stone-colour,  shading  off  to  a 
reddish-brown,  sometimes  appearing  opaque 
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with  yellow,  green,  or  black  tinges — not  very 
encouraging  lo  the  paint  manufacturer.  The 
excellence  of  the  chemically-pure  white  sulphide, 
however,  induced  a lengthened  series  of  experi- 
ments to  be  tried  to  carry  out  artihcially  the 
chemical  process  of  making  zinc  sulphide  of  the 
purest  white,  and,  as  I shall  explain,  with  almost 
unexpected  success. 

My  investigation  of  zinc  sulphide,  or  rather 
of  the  oxy-aulphide,  to  render  the  nomenclature 
more  accurate,  has  been  mainly  undertaken 
with  sanitary  objects  in  view.  I find  that  its 
physiological  effect  upon  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues  is  decidedly  antiseptic.  It  has,  there- 
fore, a highly  preservative  action  in  protecting 
wood,  &c.,  from  decay,  and  it  unites  with  the 
fibres  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  forming 
permanent  bodies  with  them. 

The  peculiarly  small  affinity  which  zinc  has 
for  combining  with  carbonic  acid  prevents,  to 
a great  extent,  the  formation  of  carbonates, 
and  also  arrests  the  saponification  of  the  oil 
long  before  the  reactions  I have  described  as 
occurring  with  carbonate  of  lead  can  take  place. 
This  is  an  invaluable  property  in  its  application 
to  iron  and  other  metals 

In  BQggestirg  that  white-lead  paints  should 
bo  banished  from  the  category  of  those  per- 
missible for  use  in  the  interior  of  our  dwellings, 
I have  thought  I should  do  more  to  accomplish 
that  moat  desirous  result  by  describing  the  now 
zinc  paint,  than  by  harrowing  the  feelings  in 
the  endeavour  to  adequately  represent  the 
nature  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  paints 
now  in  vogue. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  Griffiths’s  patent 
white  is  at  least  os  economical  ns  lead,  is  as 
dense,  and  covers  even  a larger  surface ; and 
being  of  a more  perfect  snow-white  than  any 
lead  pigment,  it  will  remain  for  years  unchanged 
in  colour.  No  fear  need  now  be  entertained  of 
severe  illness  from  a uewly.painted  bouse.  No 
need  to  postpone  the  evil  day  when  the  painters 
take  possession  of  our  domiciles,  on  the  ground 
that  some  one  of  the  family  is  very  susceptible 
for  a long  time  to  the  bad  influence  of  paint. 

No  occasion  can  be  marie  to  attach  an  undue 
importanco  to  a comparatively  new  invention. 
But  if  a few  thousand  painters  and  paint- 
grinders  can  be  saved  from  the  tortures  inflicted 
by  the  use  of  white-lead,  and  a few  more  thou- 
sands are  prevented  from  experiencing  the  lesser 
nausea  and  other  recognisable  consequences  of 
breathing  a lead-Iaclen  atmosphere,  oxy-sulphide 
of  zinc  will  not  have  been  introduced  as  a 
domestic  paint  in  vain. 


WILnELMSHAVEN. 

Now  that  the  extensivo  harbour  works  at  this 
greatest  of  German  naval  establishments  have 
been  completed,  we  are  enabled  to  take  a 
general  view  of  them.  The  details  supplied  are 
highly  interesting.  The  harbour  is  a so-called 
tidal  one.  Ships  entering  it  have  to  pass 
through  a first  sluice  into  an  outer  harbour, 
650  ft.  lung  and  390  ft.  wide,  and  next,  through 
a second  sluice,  into  a canal  nearly  3,500  ft. 
long,  which  leads  to  the  war  harbour  proper. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  are  thi*ee  dry-docka 
and  two  slips.  This  harbour  is  a little  over 
1,300  ft.  long,  and  rather  more  than  half  that 
width.  Its  sides  are  built  of  clinkers,  and 
faced  with  ashlar;  the  walls,  besides  having  to 
resist  the  usual  lateral  pressure,  are  made 
strong  enough  for  supporting  powerful  turn- 
stile cranes.  One  of  its  longest  sides  is  not 
provided  with  a stone  quay,  but,  like  the  canal, 
has  only  a batter  of  stone  above  water-level,  to 
facilitate  a future  extension  of  the  harbour. 
The  depth  of  water  in  all  the  basins  is  3G  ft. ; 
consequently,  they  are  all  available  for  the 
largest  ships.  The  docks  have  nn  upper  average 
breadth  of  26  ft.,  aud  are  466  ft.  long,  so  that 
they  may  be  used  for  the  most  ponderous  iron- 
clads yet  constructed.  They  are  closed  by 
means  of  iron  pontoons. 

At  the  present  moment  works  are  proceeding 
on  the  south  side  of  the  canal,  for  new  mercan- 
tile docks.  These  will  be  connected  with  the  war 
harbour,  and  thus  a second  outlet  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  latter.  The  naval  yards  and 
depots  lie  around  the  war  liarbour.  As  far  as 
the  forticatious  on  the  laud  side  and  the  coast 
defences  are  concerned,  there  is  no  enceinte. 
Three  detached  forts,  placed  at  such  a distance 
from  the  war  harbour  as  to  protect  it  against  a 
bombardment,  close  the  ground  on  the  land  side. 
All  the  works  are  very  spacious,  well  equipped, 
and  support  each  other  in  a most  efficient 


manner.  Besides  this  front  of  fortifications 
facing  inland,  at  present  almost  completed, 
there  are  coast  defences  protecting  the  town  of 
Wilhelmshaven  in  an  eastern  and  north-eastern 
direction.  All  the  works  are  connected  by  tele- 
graph with  the  central  station;  there  are  also 
observatories  along  the  coast,  used  for  an- 
nouncing  the  approach  of  hostile  vessels,  which 
may  be  blown  up  by  torpedoes  fired  from  the 
land  at  the  moment  vessels  are  over  them, 
their  exact  position  being  indicated  by  means 
of  Siemens  and  Halske’s  instruments  for 
measuring  distances. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  fact  that, 
considering  the  precarious  state  of  German 
trade  and  industry  for  the  last  few  years,  the 
treasure  lavished  on  the  above  and  other  works 
might  have  been  more  beneficially  employed 
elsewhere,  if  not  entirely  saved  to  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  large  sums  required  for  the  gigantic 
works  now  completed  have  been  well  laid  out. 
The  Germans  consider  that  they  have  here  one 
of  the  finest  naval  stations  in  the  world. 


THE  BRITISH  WORKMAN  AND 
HIS  RIVALS. 

The  article  on  the  Lancashire  Cotton  strike 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  is  a 
patient  chronicle  of  serious  aud  menacing  facts. 
Wo  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  that 
the  true  need  of  both  parties,  but  especially  of 
the  working  people,  was  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  cotton  business,  both  as  to  pro- 
duction, cost  of  production,  and  consumption,  in 
the  great  factories  and  markets  of  the  world. 
This  has  been  supplied  more  fully  by  the  writer 
of  the  paper  in  question  than  by  any  one  who 
has  yet  taken,  up  the  pen  in  this  country.  It 
would  be  mischievous  to  disguise,  and  hard  to 
exaggerate,  the  importance  of  the  statistical 
returns  which  he  has  brought  together.  For 
the  spinners,  weavers,  and  other  working  men 
of  England  the  information  is  of  the  utmost 
moment.  It  is  far  more  to  them  than  is  the  price 
of  corn,  or  the  ruling  rate  of  wages,  this  year  or 
the  next.  It  shows  what  is  the  actual  movement 
of  the  cotton  trade,  and  how  that  movement  is 
being  diverted  from  Lancashire  by  the  efficient 
agency  of  short  time  and  uncertainty  as  to  the 
supply  of  labour.  Aud  it  is  full  of  menace  for 
the  future,  unless  wo  retrace  our  steps  in  these 
matters. 

Prom  1810  to  1870  the  consumption  of  cotton 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
the  United  States  advanced  with  signal  rapidity. 
The  consumption,  in  thousands  of  bales,  was  as 
follows  : — 

1843.  1852.  1860.  1870. 

Great  Britain  1,372  1,877  2,635  2,760 

Continent  of  Europe  816  1,156  1,776  1,772 
United  States  376  6S-1  813  928 


It  may  aid  the  reader  to  understand  this  great 
issue  more  fully  if  we  represent  the  above  figures 
proportionately,  as  in  the  following  table  : — 


1843. 

1853. 

I860. 

1870. 

Great  Britain 

4'2 

5'7 

80 

Continent  of  Eiiropo 

2 5 

3-5 

5-4 

5-4 

United  States 

1-0 

20 

2-6 

2-9 

Total 

7'7 

11'2 

160 

16-8 

For  the  first  twenty  years  the  consumption 
more  than  doublecl,  the  advance  being  slightly 
more  rapid  abroad  than  at  home;  in  the  third 
decade  the  advance  was  comparatively  trifling, 
But  from  1870  to  1871  there  was  a leap  to 

3.132.000  bales  in  Great  Britain,  2,327,000  on 
the  Continent,  and  1,1-10,000  in  the  United 
States,  or  to  9'3,  7T,  and  3'5,  or  to  19'9  in  all ; 
hard  upon  three  times  the  consumption  of  1812. 
Here,  however,  the  British  consumption  halted. 
The  ups  and  downs  are  within  200,000  bales 
a year,  allowing  a maximum  of  3,335,000 
in  1873,  sinking  to  a minimum  of  3,017,000 
in  1876,  and  reaching,  in  1877,  3,1-19,000,  or 
73,000^688  than  in  1871.  The  consumption  of 
the  Continent  followed  a very  similar  course, 
amounting  in  1877  to  2,283,000  against  the 

2.327.000  of  1871.  But  the  United  States  con- 
sumption,  though  sinking  to  1,067,000  in  1872, 
then  rose,  with  one  exception,  year  by  year,  being 

1.439.000  in  1877.  To  these  have  to  be  added,  for 
that  year,  237,000  bales  for  India,  which  in  1860 
took  only  6‘5.  This  makes  the  total  consump- 
tion for  1877  amount  to  7,108,000  bales, 
or  21-8  compared  with  7-7  in  1842.  And  while 
the  share  of  Great  Britain  has  advanced  from 
4'2  to  9'6,  that  of  the  United  States  has  advanced 
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from  1 to  4'4',  that  is  to  say,  the  progress  of 
America  has  been  just  double  as  fast  as  our 
own. 

The  competition  of  the  United  States  is  thus 
assuming  a serious  importance.  They  now 
actually  export  a certain  class  of  goods  into 
England.  Their  imports  of  cotton  goods  have 
declined  from  227,000,000  yards  in  1860 
to  61,000,000  yards  in  1877,  while  their 
exports  have  increased  from  480,0001.  of  value 
in  1872  to  2,132,0001.  in  1877.  India  is  making 
strides  that  are  no  less  significant.  The  con- 
sumption of  cotton  has  iucreased  from  65,000 
bales  in  1871,  to  237,000  in  1877,  and  the 
exports  from  India  of  Indian-made  cotton  goods 
have  risen  from  8,0-18,939  yards  in  1870  to 
15,544,168  in  1876-7.  The  exports  of  Indian, 
made  yarns  have  increased,  in  the  same  time, 
from  1,200,958  lb.  to  7,926,710  lb.,  or  nearly 
sevenfold.  As  to  tbis,  it  is  remarkable  that 
while  the  total  export  of  English  cotton  goods 
in  1877  was  between  four-aud-a-balf  and  five 
times  the  amount  in  1840,  the  export  of  yarns 
had  not  quite  doubled  in  that  time. 

The  upshot  of  a mass  of  detail  which  the 
cotton-workers  of  England  will  do  well  to  study, 
is  that  our  export  of  cotton  no  longer  grows  at 
its  former  rate.  Thus,  other  countries  are 
making  more  rapid  strides  than  is  the  case  with 
ourselves.  Aud  thus  both  the  United  States  and 
India,  from  being  customers  for  our  goods,  are 
becoming  competitive  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters, meeting  us  in  the  supply  of  neutral 
markets.  The  convenient  mode  of  throwing  the 
blame  on  our  manufacturers  for  “overpro- 
duction ” is  unsupported  by  the  facts,  which 
show  that  we  are  losing  our  markets  by  exces- 
sive cost  of  production,  caused  mainly  by  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  work. 

The  figures  cited  prove  that  the  British  cotton 
trade  has  been  stationary  for  seven  years,  during 
which  the  consumption  of  the  Continent  and  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  by  half  a 
million  of  bales,  or  by  12i  per  cent,  in  annual 
amount.  The  expedient  of  short  time  only 
means  “hold  back  till  all  the  stock  in  hand  is 
sold,  and  then  purchasers  will  be  found  to  come 
forward,  and  you  can  go  on  as  before.”  But 
England  cannot  go  on  as  before  while  her  sons 
are  content  to  work  56  hours  against  60  or  70 
or  80  hours  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  workmen, 
England  will  not  force  a market  by  holding  back 
her  supplies  so  long  as  the  Americau  manufac- 
turer can  obtain  labour  at  3U  percent,  less  cost 
tbau  the  English  manufacturer.  What  will  be 
the  case  with  the  Indian  manufacturer  who  has 
raw  material  at  hand,  market  at  hand,  and 
labour  at  one-sixteeuth  of  the  English  price 
(per  man  that  is),  when  he  applies,  as  he  is 
daily  doing,  English  machinery,  aud,  if  needed, 
English  capital,  is  but  too  certain.  It 
is  the  case,  we  are  proud  to  believe,  that 
the  English  workman  has  a physique  and  a 
mental  vigour  which  will  enable  him  to  give 
great  odds  to  moat  of  his  competitors.  But  we 
must  remember  what  terrible  odd  s the  hare  could 
afford  to  give  the  tortoise.  Yet  the  tortoise 
won.  And  we  do  not  consider  that  the  English 
workman  can  afford  unnecessary  odds,  as  against 
either  the  American,  the  Frenchman,  the  Bel- 
gian, or  the  Indian.  The  cottou  operative  may 
learn  a most  instructive  lesson  from  the  price  at 
which  the  East  Indian  Railway  works  its  great 
and  increasing  traffic.  With  Indian  coal,  and 
with,  to  a great  extent,  Indian  laboui*,  it  works 
at  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  less  cost  than  the  best 
English  railways.  What  is  done  under  our  very 
eyes  in  the  case  of  a railway,  which  demands 
labour  of  a very  high  class,  can  be  done,  there  is 
no  possible  question,  in  the  matter  of  textile 
manufactures,  which  take  labour  of  a much  less 
skilled  order.  For  every  day  that  the  English 
workman  waits,  or  strikes,  or  works  short  time, 
he  is  giving  a start  in  the  race  to  rivals  who  are 
much  closer  ou  his  heels  tbau  he  imagines ; and 
who,  in  a few  years  more,  will  tax  his  most 
streuuous  exertions,  for  the  whole  time  formerly 
devoted  to  daily  laboui’,  to  compete  with  them 
on  a fair  field. 


Mr.  John  Bulk,  the  contractor  for  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Harbour,  was  killed  a few  days  ago  on  the  new 
line  between  Leuchars  Junction  and  the  Tay 
Bridge.  The  deceased  had  left  St.  Andrew’s 
by  the  1.25  train,  aud  on  arriving  at  Leuchars 
had  set  out  along  the  line  with  the  intention  of 
proceeding  to  Dundee.  While  doing  so  he 
was  run  down  by  a passing  train,  and  killed 
instantly. 
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ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLISH  ART. 

Having,  in  myletterof  last  Saturday  (p.  1117), 
glanced  at  some  of  the  anomalies  existing  in 
English  notions  upon  art,  I will  now  endeavour 
to  give  some  systematic  exposition  of  what  is 
really  needed  in  this  country  to  turn  its  wealth 
and  resources  to  account  in  the  true  interests  of 
the  fine  arts.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we 
require  the  properly-constituted  sense  of  vision  ; 
in  the  second,  an  intelligent  policy  of  encourage- 
ment ; and,  thirdly,  a properly-organised  system 
of  art-education. 

1.  The  properly-constituted  Sense  of  Vision. — 
As  we  find  in  some  individuals  and  in  some 
races  a constitution  of  the  perceptive  faculties 
more  favourable  to  good  taste  than  in  others, 
it  must  be  clear  that  our  efforts  to  correct 
either  individual  or  national  deficiency  of  taste' 
i.'l  perception  must  be  directed  to  promote  that 
development,  that  organisation,  that  sensuous 
constitution,  possessed  by  the  more  favoured 
individual  and  race ; and  that  any  system  of 
art-education  which  leaves  this  radical  defect 
uncorrected  will  be  but  superficial  and  ineffec- 
tive “ cramming.”  An  education  must,  there- 
fore, be  devised  which  will  attack  this  radical 
defect  if  we  ever  hope  to  have  a public  with 
properly-constituted  senses, — senses  fitted  to 
appreciate  excellence  in  art.  But  the  most 
favourable  constitution  of  the  sense  of  vision 
the  interests  of  art  must  clearly  bo  that  which 
would  exist  in  a perfectly-developed  human 
being.  Our  educatioual  efforts  should,  there- 
fore, be  primarily  directed  to  the  discovery  of 
such  a system  of  general  education  as  would 
develops  the  human  constitution  towards  per- 
fectness. If  there  be  such  a system  pro- 
pounded, we  should  immediately  adopt  it.  From 
this  our  first  need,  then,  we  pass  to  the  second. 

2.  An  Intelligent  Policy  of  Art  Encouragement. 
— That  we  have  not  one,  is  doubtless  consequent 
on  the  national  defect  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  a defective  culture,  a defective  organisa- 
tion, an  imperfect  constitution  of  the  perceptive 
faculties.  For  in  Greece  and  in  Italy  the  taste- 
ful predilections  of  the  ruling  classes  moved  art 
and  artists.  This  has  always  been  the  true 
motor  to  great  art-achievement.  They  did  not,  as 
we  do,  leave  artists  to  make  themselves  if  they 
can,  aud  to  chance  occupation.  The  ruling 
classes  felt  that  art  was  one  of  the  great  glories 
of  a nation,  and  that  art  is  one  of  the  most 
lasting  monuments  and  best  evidences  of  a 
people’s  place  in  the  scale  of  civilisation;  for  we 
never  find  a grand  demonstration  of  art,  but 
one  of  a more  or  loss  imperfect  kind,  during  a 
people’s  progress  to  intellectual  completeness. 
History  teaches  us  that  a refined  taste  grows 
up  with  intollectual  progress.  Art  does  not 
produce  refinement,  but  comes  of  refinement, 
though  upside-down  theorists  would  endeavour 
to  teach  tho  reverse.  The  advanced  intellects 
in  antiquity  aud  in  the  Middle  Ages,  therefore, 
opened  out  grand  fields  of  employment  for  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  upon  grand  national  and 
monumental  edifices.  They  called  forth  all  the 
gouius  of  tho  artist  to  meet  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion. 

The  magnitude  of  the  works  on  which  the 
artist  of  old  times  was  employed  compelled 
him  to  seek  aid  in  carrying  out  these  great 
works,  and  thus  the  most  effective  system  of 
art- training  was  inaugurated,  — the  system  of 
scholarships  and  the  private  atelier.  But  on 
this  point  we  will  presently  enlarge.  Our  pre- 
sent system  of  manufacturing  artists  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands,  without  having 
any  special  demand  for  them,  is  socially  and 
professionally  mischievous.  A policy  of  national 
encouragement  on  a grand  scale  is  that  main- 
spring needed  to  put  all  branches  of  the  fine 
arts  in  this  country  into  gear  and  working 
order.  All  our  boasted  art-development  is  the 
production  of  an  army  of  copyists,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  reproducing  the  works  of  the  ancients 
and  of  a nearer  past.  We  are  now  more  imme- 
diately referring  to  decorative  art.  Of  any 
national  aim  in  art  and  in  the  art-manufactures 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence.  Whim 
courses  through  all  the  differentiations  of  style 
from  Greek  to  Chinese.  There  is  at  the  present 
time  much  less  evidence  of  a concentric  aim 
than  there  was  three  quarters  of  a century  since, 

3.  A properly-organised  System  of  Art  Educa- 
tion,— The  most  extraordinary  feature  in  our 
English  art  arrangements  is  the  diffusion  of  our 
forces  and  the  scattering  of  our  art-treasures. 
It  would  seem  natural  that  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  had  had  the  art-teaching  of  the  country 


should  retain  its  headship  and  continue  in  com- 
mand, instead  of  which  a Government  Art 
Department  was  instituted,  having  rival  interests 
and  clashing  with  it.  And  as  regards  the 
scattering  of  ancient  art  examples,  we  have  our 
modern  masters  at  South  Kensington,  our  old 
masters  at  the  National  Gallery,  and  onr  ancient 
sculpture  at  the  British  Museum.  The  Royal 
Academy  was  compelled  to  remove  its  exhibi- 
tions and  its  schools  from  their  proximity  to  the 
National  Gallery,  which  contained  those  treasures 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  consider  so  all-ii 
portant  to  the  education  of  the  art-stndent. 
And  the  collections  of  the  National  Gallery  and 
of  the  British  Museum,  which,  consistently  with 
English  views  on  art-education,  ought  to  be  our 
chief  art-training  schools,  have,  from  the  time 
of  their  institution  until  now,  had  no  professors 
appointed  to  them  to  direct  the  students’ 
studies.  There  is  an  inconsistency  about  all  we 
do  in  these  matters. 

Whether,  under  its  new  president,  the  Royal 
Academy  will  be  able  to  re-asserb  its  claim  to 
dominate  the  art-edneation  of  tho  country,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
tho  functions  of  South  Kensington  ought  to  be 
restricted  to  preparing  art-teachers  for  colleges 
and  schools,  to  the  snpervision  of  art-training 
with  reference  to  its  place  in  general  education, 
whilst  art,  pictorial,  sculptural,  and  architec- 
tural, should  be  the  province  of  the  Academy. 
The  provincial  art-schools  of  the  Department 
should  be  mitigated  in  their  art-pretensions,  and 
converted  into  science  and  art  schools,  where 
science  and  art  of  an  elementary  character 
should  bo  taught  at  moderate  fees,  and  where 
popular  lectures  should  be  periodically  delivered. 

One  of  the  first  reforms  which  the  Royal 
Academy  should  effect  in  its  own  educational 
arrangements,  if  it  desire  to  have  a more  im- 
portant inftuence  upon  the  arts  of  tho  country, 
would  be  the  establishment  of  Schools  of  Com- 
position. Three  large  rooms  might  bo  set  apart 
for  this  purpose,  each  under  tho  direction  of  an 
Academician,  en  permanence.  Into  those,  stu- 
dentsof  a certain  standing  might  be  admitted 
to  carry  out  their  early  works.  They  should  be 
admitted  on  their  own  free  choice,  and  with  tho 
concurrence  of  the  director  of  the  class.  This 
would  be  a first  and  important  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  private  atelier, — an  insti- 
tution which  is  at  the  root  of  French  excellence 
in  the  arts  and  in  the  art-mauufactures.  The 
atelier  is  the  modern  substitute  for  the  ancient 
system, — that  system  of  scholarship  which  was 
necessitated  by  the  demand  for  great  mural 
works.  It  is  only  by  the  enlistment  of  men 
educated  for  the  higher  departraeuts  of  art 
the  service  of  the  mauufactures  that  decorative 
art  will  take  a high  place.  It  was  so  in  Italy  ; 
it  is  80  in  France  ; and,  if  we  desire  to  make 
our  mark,  it  must  bo  so  in  England. 

We  hear  a great  deal  of  Wedgwood,  but 
it  was  [not  Wedgwood  himself  who  endowed 
his  wares  with  excellence,  but  the  great 
artists  whom  ho  employed.  To  Wedgwood 
only  belongs  the  merit  of  foresight  and 
business  tact, — the  wit  to  perceive  that  his 
wares  would  only  booomo  famous  by  employing 
first-rate  talent  in  their  production.  Wedgwood 
was  but  to  Etruria  what  Boulton  was  to  Soho, — 
the  business  factor,  nob  the  genius.  But  the 
manufacturer  of  tho  present  day  has  not  Wedg- 
wood and  Boulton’s  courage  and  foresight  to 
venture  upon  tho  cost  of  first-rate  talent.  He 
makes  shift  with  journeyman  ability,  aud  the 
reproduction  of  copies.  There  is,  consequently, 
no  progress.  The  same  old  things  are  continu- 
ally being  turned  out,  and  they  remain  behind 
wheq  they  might  go  in  and  win  by  several 
lengths. 

There  is  a fourth  point  which  I omitted  to 
mention,  and  which  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  a reform  in  tho  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  our  art  literature,  our  art  criticism. 
It  is  too  loose,  whimsical,  and  illogical.  It  is 
therefore,  demoralising  rather  than  bracing  and 
inspiriting  to  high  endeavours.  It  is  destitute 
of  logical  force,  and  therefore  of  strength  and 
manliness.  It  too  often  impresses  one  as  the 
effusion  of  dyspeptic  taste.  Art  discussion 
ought  to  he  carried  on  with  as  much  temper  and 
circumspection  as  argument  upon  scientific 
questions.  If  art  is  to  be  founded  on  unreason, 
it  were  better  that  we  had  no  art.  How  can 
that  have  any  claim  to  be  called  “ divine  ” 
which  is  conformed  to  nonsensical  rhapsody  ? 
“ Urder  is  Heaven’s  first  law,”  and  no  art  which 
is  not  founded  and  established  in  wisdom  can 
ever  he  excellent  and  enduring.  The  stump 


Why  should  anybody  without  qualification  by 
long  study,  be  permitted  to  discourse  nonsense 
upon  art  any  more  than  upon  any  other  pro- 
fessional topic,  especially  in  England,  where 
there  is  such  crass  ignorance  upon  all  that 
relates  bo  it  ? Is  it  for  this  reason  that  we  hold  out 
the  premium  of  academicianship  to  foreigners 
who  will  come  and  settle  here  ? There  is  a 
provision  for  foreign  talent  as  " Foreign  Mem. 
bers,”  there  is  liberty  of  exhibition,  Stc.  Why, 
then,  should  there  be  a malversation  of  trust  in 
electing  foreigners  who  have  not  been  trained  in 
our  schools,  and  when  the  number  of  members 
and  associates  has  been  considered  too  small  for 
home  needs  ? What  the  verdict  of  all  reason- 
able patriots  and  of  the  future  will  be  on  this 
point  there  cannot  be  a shadow  of  a doubt. 

Meter. 


cn  naa  nao  cne  arc-t-eaemug  oi  lub  c.oi.  — — --  o . 

its  hands  for  three-quarters  of  a century,  | oratory  of  amateurs  ought  to  be  suppressed. 


LONDON  WATER-SUPPLY. 

'Ihe  magnitude  of  the  extra  responsibilities 
that  would  devolve  upon  tho  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  in  taking  over  the  property  of  the 
water  companies  may  be  inferred,  in  part,  from 
some  of  the  figures  in  the  report  of  Colonel 
Prank  Bolton,  water  examiner  under  the  Metro- 
polis Water  Act  of  1871.  At  present,  the  eight 
metropolitan  companies  give  an  average  daily 
supply  of  137,389,525  gallons;  they  serve 
549,267  houses,  and  a population  of  3,924,837 
persons  ; they  have  storage  reservoirs  for 
130,687,000  gallons  of  filtered  water  iu  covered 
reservoirs ; they  have  128  puroping-engines, 
with  an  aggregate  of  14,461-hors6  power  j they 
have  3,165i  miles  of  maiu  pipes,  716  miles  con- 
stantly charged,  aud  4,653  hydrants ; and  they 
have  79  acres  of  filter-beds. 

Colonel  Bolton  reports  favourably  as  to  the 
diligence  shown  by  the  companies  to  improve 
their  works  and  the  quality  of  tho  water  sup- 
plied. The  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  and  Grand 
Junction  Companies  have  arranged  for  the  con- 
Btructiou  of  suitable  storage  reservoirs  and 
other  works  at  Hampton.  Tho  New  River  Com- 
pany are  progressing  with  the  sinking  of  a well 
at  Turnford,  and  are  constructing  new  works  at 
Hornsey,  that  include  five  filter-beds,  with  a 
united  area  of  acres  ; the  company  have  pub 
down  four  powerful  new  engines,  and  have  con- 
structed a high-service  reservoir  on  Crouch-hill. 
They  have  also  laid  about  13  miles  of  large 
mains  for  communication  with  the  woi  ks  re- 
ferred to,  and  for  connexions  with  the  exist- 
ing pipes.  Tho  East  London  Company  have 
already  provided  constant  supply  in  a large 
part  of  their  district,  the  whole  of  which  is 
being  brought  under  constant  service  na  quickly 
as  is  consistent  with  a regular  and  increasing 
supply.  The  company  have  commenced  the 
construction  of  additional  filters  at  Lea  Bridge 
of  about  four  acres  of  filtering  area,  and  the 
erection  of  a pair  of  compound  engines  of  100- 
horso  power  each,  and  are  also  laying  enlarged 
and  additional  mains  with  tho  object  of  giving 
a better  supply  to  their  rapidly  increasing 
district  east  of  the  Lea.  A new  high-aervico 
tank  at  Buckhursb  Hill  will  be  ready  for  use 
in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  'The  West 
Middlesex  Company,  which  already  gives  con- 
stant supply  to  a number  of  houses  on  the 
application  of  the  owners,  requires  the  pro- 
prietors of  all  new  estates  and  buildings  to  take 
constant  supply  as  required  under  the  Metro- 
polis Water  Act  and  Regulations,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  whole  of  the  Queen’s  Park  estate  in 
the  Harrow-road,  South  Kensington,  and  Earl’s 
Court  estates,  are  under  such  constant  supply. 
When  all  new  services  are  laid  down  constant 
supply  is  made  compulsory  by  the  company. 
Colonel  Bolton  reports  favourably  also  ou  the 
works  of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Lambeth 
Companies,  and  states  that  the  Kent,  New  River, 
East  London,  West  Middlesex,  Lambeth,  and 
Chelsea  companies,  are  all  moving  actively  in 
the  matter  of  extending  constant  supply.  Atten- 
tion  is  directed  by  the  Examiner  to  the  Regula- 
tion 14  of  1872  relative  to  waste-pipes.  He 
makes  the  important  note  on  the  regulation, — 
“ The  object  of  the  regulation  is  to  prevent 
waste  of  water,  bub  if  the  overflow-pipe  is 
brought  outside  the  house  and  the  end  left 
exposed  to  the  air,  instead  of  being  carried  into 
the  drain  as  is  often  the  case,  it  will  effect  an 
object  of  far  greater  importance  by  getting  rid 
of  the  poisonous  effluvia  and  gases  from  the 
drains  which  would  otherwise  ascend  throngh 
the  pipe,  and  not  only  be  partly  absorbed  by  tho 
water  in  the  cistern  but  be  partly  mixed  with 
the  air  in  the  houses,  thereby  becoming  a cause 
of  fever  and  disease.”  The  Examiner  holds 
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that  Govemmenb  snpervision  tends  materially 
to  the  effectual  filtration  and  delivery  of  good 
water  by  the  companies,  but  he  judiciously 
adds  that  the  quality  of  the  water  frequently 
deteriorates  after  its  delivery  by  the  companies 
in  consequence  of  the  connexion  of  the  house- 
drains  and  water-pipes,  and  the  foul  condi- 
tion  of  the  cisterns.  To  these  local  circum- 
stances and  faults  Col.  Bolton  wisely  directs 
attention. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  Colonel  Bolton  does 
not  include  chemical  impurities  in  his  report  on 
the  “appearance  of  water.”  Last  month,  it 
may  be  noticed,  his  report  contains  for  each  day 
of  the  thirty,  and  for  each  of  the  eight  com- 
panies, the  letter  “C,”  indicating  "clear.” 
There  is  not  even  a single  entry  “ S.  T.,”  or 
“ slightly  turbid.”  The  Lambeth  Company’s 
water  is  credited  with  “ C ” in  each  of  the  thirty 
columns,  and  the  margin  has  the  note  concern- 
ing the  daily  samples  “ clear,  bright,  and  effec- 
tually filtered.”  Turning  to  Professor  Frank- 
land’s  report  for  tbo  same  month,  we  find  him 
saying  that  “the  water  abstracted  from  the 
Thames  by  fijo  out  of  the  eight  companies  sup- 
plying the  inner  circle,  was  again  of  inferior 
quality,  and  that  delivered  by  the  Lambeth 
Company  was  turbid  and  yellow,  and  containing 
moving  organisms.”  “Who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  disagree  ?” 


GREAT  SALE  OF  NEW  RIVER  SHARES. 

The  largest  sale  of  shares  in  the  New  River 
Company  which  has  occurred  for  many  years 
past  took  place  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Token- 
house-yard,  on  Thursday,  when  Messrs.  Fox  & 
Bousfield  disposed  of  no  fewer  than  twelve  one- 
fiftieth  parts  of  a king’s  share,  and  eighteen 
one-hundredth  parts  of  the  same  class  of  share; 
also  five  one-sixtieth  parts,  and  five  120th  parts 
of  adventurers’  shares,  together  with  fifty  1001. 
new  shares,  fully  paid  up.  The  auctioneer,  in 
introducing  tho  property,  adverted  to  the 
Wimbledon  and  Hornsey  Gas  shares  which  he  had 
immediately  before  offered,  observing  that,  un- 
like the  article  of  gas,  they  were  now  dealing  with 
a product  which  no  ingenuity  or  invention  could 
make  artificial.  Dwelling  upon  the  enormous 
and  unprecedented  annual  increase  in  the  value 
of  New  River  shares  and  the  yearly  income, 
he  stated  that  the  company’s  income  for  1877 
amounted  to  the  grand  total  of  398,6291.,  being 
15,6001.  more  than  for  1876,  and  that  in  sixteen 
years  the  dividends  on  the  shares  had  increased 
141-  per  cent.,  and  that,  in  addition,  two  bonuses, 
respectively  of  1,4001.  on  the  king’s  shares,  and 
1,0081.  on  the  adventurers’  shares,  and  41.  5s.  6d. 
per  cent,  on  tho  new  shares,  were  declared  in 
1866  and  1874,  and  that  the  dividend  on  the 
king’s  and  adventurers’  shares,  for  the  present 
year  ending  at  Midsummer,  was  at  the  rate  of 
2,2001. 

Tho  twelve  one-fiftieth  parts  of  the  king's 
shares  were  the  first  lots  offered,  and  were 
readily  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  1,7601.  to 
1,7901.,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  88,0001.  per 
full  share,  or  300  per  cent,  premium,  the  nominal 
value  of  these  shares,  as  fixed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, being  22,0001.  The  twelve  lots  realised 
21,3401.  The  next  portions  of  the  property 
offered  were  eighteen  one-bundredth  parts  of 
the  same  class  of  share,  all  of  which  were  sold 
at  a similar  rate  as  the  foregoing,  realising  in 
the  aggregate  14,9601.  The  next  lota  submitted 
were  the  adventurers’  shares,  which  are  of  the 
same  nominal  value  as  the  king’s  shares.  Tho 
five  sixtieths]  realised  1,5101.  each,  and  the  five 
one-hundred-and-twentieths  from  7501.  to  7601. 
each,  total  11,3251.  j the  aggregate  sum  realised 
by  the  king’s  and  adventurers’  shares  being 
47,6251.  Tho  fifty  1001.  new  shares  were  next 
sold,  the  competition  being  very  active.  They 
were  sold  in  lots  of  one,  two,  and  three  shares 
each,  the  average  prices  realised  being  3401.  per 
share,  or  between  200  and  300  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. The  entire  proceeds  of  the  day’s  sale 
amounted  to  64,6251. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Heed’s  Entertain- 
ment.— On  Tuesday  evening  next,  November  5, 
will  be  produced  a New  Vaudeville,  entitled  "A 
Tremendous  Mystery,”  written  by  F.  C.  Bnrnand, 
the  music  composed  by  King  Hall,  and  new 
scenery  by  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Harford.  The 
programme  will  conclude  with  a New  Entertain- 
ment,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sketcliley,  entitled  “ Mrs. 
Brown’s  Home  and  Foreign  Policy.” 


AN  IDLER  IN  PARIS  AND  ITS  SHOW. 

After  much  weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
no  doubt,  to  M.  Krantz,  and  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  contend  with  in  carrying  his  point  as  to 
deferring  tho  ceremony  of  the  distribution  of 
prizes,  the  all-important  day  has  come  and 
gone  j — very  well  managed  as  regards  the  cere- 
monial part  of  the  affair,  but  necessarily  causing 
very  mixed  feelings  of  exultation  and  dissatis- 
faction amongst  the  exhibitors.  Otherwise  the 
Exhibition,  ushered  in  with  so  much  pomp 
and  excitement,  seems  like  the  month  of  March, 
to  have  “ come  in  like  a lion  and  is  going  out  like 
a lamb.”  Even  the  very  balls  and  festivities 
seem  to  suffer  from  the  long-continued  strain 
on  republican  hospitality,  as  was  woefully  ex- 
emplified  in  the  grandest  fiasco  of  modern 
times  in  tbo  way  of  a ministerial  JHe  in  the 
loug-looked-for,  long-talked-of  entertainment  at 
Versailles,  and  which,  owing  to  the  good  temper 
and  good  conduct  of  the  vast  crowd  of  invited 
ones,  turned  what  might  have  become  a sad 
tragedy  into  a most  comical  affair;  and  the  various 
tales  that  kept  flying  about  Paris  for  a few  days 
of  some  of  the  incidents  that  took  place  gave  rise 
to  much  laughter.  We  were  atiiongst  the  more 
comparatively  fortuuate  ones  ; fur  we  left  Paris 
at  eight  with  some  friends,  and  the  carriage 
drove  into  the  great  courtyard  of  Louis  XIV. 
at  half-past  ten  ; the  fireworks  were  then  going 
off,  and  as  some  horses  near  us  began  to 
rear,  and  windows  to  smash,  we  felt  glad 
to  be  near  the  door  of  our  entrance,  and 
were  borne  up  by  the  “ Gulf  Stream,” 
as  the  Figaro  calls  it,  of  guests,  and,  as  that 
paper  says,  “ No  one  seemed  to  go  up,  no  one 
seemed  to  come  down,  but  by  some  extra- 
ordinary  laws  of  mechanism  hitherto  unknown, 
one  found  oneself  transported  into  the  first 
drawing-room.”  We  stayed  there  quietly,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  traverse  for  some  two  hours 
the  splendid  galerie  des  glaces,  which  was  cer- 
tainly very  magnificent,  and  get  near  the 
windows  that  looked  over  the  gardens ; and 
when  we  did  reach  them  nearly  all  the  electric 
light  was  over,  and  a violent  gale  of  wind  had 
extinguished  the  lamps.  However,  as  the  crowd 
thinned  and  melted  away,  we  could  admire  tho 
beauty  of  the  scene,  and  as  we  drove  back  to 
Paris  at  sLx  in  the  morning,  we  considered 
it  very  lucky  in  not  having  got  into  the  tremen- 
dous crowd  that  made  the  staircase  for  some 
time  a barrier  of  human  beings.  Some  people, 
after  waiting  outside  all  night,  never  got 
in  at  all.  Cue  gentleman  had  put  four  horses  bo 
his  carriage  to  arrive  quicker,  aucl  he  got  back 
to  Paris  late  in  the  morning,  without  nearing  the 
palace  gates.  Confusion  reigned  everywhere. 
The  Prince  of  Sweden  came  up  with  the  crowd, 
instead  of  up  the  diplomatic  staircase,  and  the 
Princess  of  Denmark  was  the  only  one  who  had 
tho  courage  to  come  down  the  long  “ galerie 
des  glaces,”  on  tho  Marshal’s  arm,  and  after 
tho  fireworks  were  over.  Madame  de  Mac- 
Mahon  left  Versailles  by  train  in  the  middle  of 
tho  night  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup,  at  Orleans.  As  the  morning  broke, 
we  were  back  in  Paris;  but  leaving  numbers 
who  could  find  neither  carriage  nor  cloak. 
However,  the  ball  at  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affaii-s,  two  days  later,  was  perfection,  the 
comfort  of  the  gnests  being  studied  in  every 
way.  ^ Tho  Princess  of  Wales  looked  perfectly 
beautiful ; aud  one_  heard  on  ail  sides  expres- 
sions of  admiration.  The  Prince  has  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  men  for  the  energy  with  which 
he  has  worked  to  help  insure  the  success  of  the 
British  department  here.  I think  that,  on  the 
whole,  and  notwithstanding  gome  cavillers,  the 
Exhibition  has  proved  a success.  For  the  mere 
sightseer,  there  was  brought  together  under 
tho  vast  building  of  tho  Champs  de  Mars 
tho  most  entire  and  perfect  collection  of  all 
that  tho  world  can  produce  in  the  way  of 
science  and  art;  and  to  the  student  and  worker 
in  every  department  tangible  objects  from  all 
climes  were  brought,  such  as  they  bad  only 
read  of  in  their  books.  To  the  philanthropist, 
also,  the  spectacle  of  the  various  nations,  whose 
inhabitants  have  hero  commingled  in  fellowship, 
will  have  given  pleasure,  and  certainly  many 
old  prejudices  and  dislikes  will  have  been  rubbed 
away  ; aud  it  is  more  especially  among  the 
Americans  that  this  feeling  is  to  be  noticed, 
for  their  pride  in  the  great  success  of  the 
“Mother  country”  seems  unbounded.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  between  England  aud  France 
the  ties  of  amity  are  drawn  closer.  To  France 
itself  the  Exhibition  has  given  the  opportunity  to 
show  the  world  what  wealth  and  what  vast  re- 


sources a thrifty  and  economical  people,  like  th® 
French,  have  at  their  command,  and  how  they 
have  been  able  to  rise  elastic  from  their  great 
disaatersl;  and  it  has  given  them  also  the  chance, 
whilst  teaching  much,  to  learn  much.  They  keep 
as  the  memento  of  this  great  “show”  theTro- 
cadei'o,  which  some  are  now  proposing  should  be 
maintained  as  a vast  conservatory  for  the  very 
magnificent  Tropical  plants  and  trees  belonging 
not  only  to  the  town  of  Paris,  but  to  the  various 
palaces. 

Little  by  little,  after  a few  last  looks  at  the 
Exhibition,  people  are  drifting  homewards,  and 
weary  exhibitors  will  soon  begin  to  pack  up. 
Even  tbo  monster  balloon,  which  has  hovered  so 
long  over  Paris,  is  to  change  hands;  it  is  ceded 
by  M.  Giffard,  and  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to 
London. — Vale. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

THE  KEW  ROOF, — A SUGOESTIOX. 

Sir, — Will  yon  find  me  space  for  a few  words 
at  this  stage  ? Perhaps  they  should  have 
reached  you  before  in  order  to  stand  a chance 
of  being  practically  nseful ; but  I have  been 
hoping  against  hope  that  the  last  step  might, 
after  all,  not  be  taken,  and  that  the  low  roof 
might  not  be  really  superseded.  The  acceptance 
of  the  builder’s  tender  seems  to  have  suddenly 
changed  the  situation. 

1.  Is  it  absolutely — beyond  all  modification — 
settled  that  the  high  roof  must  run  from  the 
tower  to  the  west  wall  ? Why  should  it  not  be 
carried  from  the  tower  as  far  as  the  junction 
pier  between  the  Early  English  and  the  Deco- 
rated work,  and  stop  there  ? A low  roof,  not 
visible  from  below,  would  then  cover  Tramping- 
ton’s  five  bays.  The  distance  from  the  tower  to 
the  west  face  of  the  west  wall  is  284  ft.  6 in. 
This  would  be  the  enormous  length  of  the  great 
grey  wall  which  may  in  a few  months  make  a 
fresh  aspect  for  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  If  about 
114  ft.  could  be  cut  off  in  the  w^y  suggested, 
170  ft.  of  high-pitched  roof  would  be  left, — 
which  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  moat 
exacting  advocate  for  novelties. 

2.  It  is  agreed  by  this  time  that  the  high- 
pitched  roof  is  to  rest  on  a conclusion  which 
rests  on  nothing, — but  is  still  good  enough  in  its 
way  if  applied  within  due  limits thus,  “we 
claim  the  right  to  deal  with  such  buildings  as 
we  like,  because  we  are  a building  committee.” 
The  old  meaning  of  the  word  restoration  may  be 
considered  superseded.  It  used  to  seem  to 
mean, — putting  back  a building,  as  well  as  we 
could,  into  the  state  in  which  it  probably  was  at. 
one  time; — a good  deal  of  pains  being  taken  to 
get  to  know  what  it  had  been  or  was  likely  to 
have  been  ; and  to  have  put  back  anything  that 
was  tolerably  certain  not  to  have  existed  afore- 
time  would  have  been  as  painful  as  such  a 
recital  of  the  process  to  any  one  except  a stage 
Irishman.  We  have  changed  all  that,  and  now 
have  only  to  do  what  we  think  right. 

3.  The  advantages  of  the  suggested  arrange- 
ment seem  to  be  obvious.  Tho  inordinate  length 
would  be  got  rid  of.  The  puzzling  problem  of 
dealing  with  the  great  gable  wall  brought  into 
existence  at  the  west  end  by  the  long  roof  would 
never  arise.  There  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
really  original  design  in  tho  western  inclosure  of 
the  high  roof  ; — not  a wall  of  masonry, — but  a 
construction  of  timber,  which  would  require  a 
special  treatment  to  prevent  its  being  thin  and 
to  secure  its  being  grand  and  sober,  and  as  well 
suited  to  the  stone  architecture  arouod  as  the 
fonrteenth-century]  architects  would  have  made 
it,  if  they  had  thought  right  to  deal  in  that  way 
with  the  part  of  the  navo.  Restoration  would 
in  that  case  not  have  such  a very  bad  significa- 
tion. It  would  only  mean  putting  on  to  old 
work  something  that,  if  the  old  men  bad  been  as 
skilful  as  we  have  shown  ourselves,  they  would 
certainly  not  have  omitted. 

4.  E verybody , when  the  conflict  was  hot,  was  so 
eager  to  hit  his  adversary  that  the  building  would 
have  been  absolutely  forgotten  in  the  shindy 
if  from  time  to  time  peacefully-minded  outsiders 
had  not  exasperated  everybody  by  interference 
with  the  authorised  combatants.  Let  it  be 
taken  that  bygones  are  bygones,  and  that  the 
Babel  is  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  Cannot  victors 
and  conquered  join  in  securing  a compromise, 
which  shall  avert  some  of  the  evil  fate  from  tho 
building  they  both  admire  ? A becoming  con- 
sideration for  the  scruples  of  the  weak-kneed 
would  allow  one,  for  instance,  to  admit  that  the 
Normans  probably  put  a high-pitched  roof  to 
their  nave,  and  that  we  must  do  the  same, — for 
some  part  of  it  at  any  rate, — as  it  has  been 
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decided  on  and  ordered.  Will  not  the  new 
restorationists  be  benevolent  in  return,  and  allow 
a bit  of  low  roof  somewhere  in  the  length  ? As 
it  would  bo  wrong  to  ask  once  again  for  such  a 
roof  over  the  Decorated  bays  (which  I fully 
bdieve  never  had  any  other  at  any  time),  might 
I ask  this  boon  for  the  unfortunate  bays  further 
to  the  westward  ? S.  P.  C. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF 
THE  CABMEN’S  SHELTER  MOVEMENT. 

In  previous  numbers  of  this  journal  we  have 
given  special  information  as  to  the  various  places 
I in  which  shelters  have  been  erected.*  We  are 
■1  now  enabled,  with  much  pains  and  care,  to  bring 
the  account  up  to  the  present  moment,  but 
■(  before  doing  so  wo  desire  to  thank  the  various 
; gentlemen,  including  clergymen,  magistrates, 

I merchants,  and  others,  who  have  kindly  given 

II  either  the  desired  information  or  have  obtained 
I it  for  us.  Without  such  assistance,  it  would  not 
I have  been  possible  to  gather  together  the 
I materials  from  so  many  different  localities  for 

this  general  report.  Two  results  of  an  indirect 
1 nature  have  been  suggested  by  a correspondent, 
in  connexion  with  this  movement,  viz. : — 1.  That 
the  public  should,  without  delay,  demand  some 
I kind  of  shelter  for  themselves  when  waiting  for 
(or  leaving)  cars  or  busses ; and  2.  That  the 
Legislature  should  be  asked  to  compel  the 
various  authorities  and  companies  to  make  pro- 
vision for  these  shelters,  and  also  for  all  others 
required  by  persons  exposed  to  the  weather 
whilst  waiting  for  the  convenience  of  the  public 
in  streets  or  railway  yards. 

The  information  given  in  this  series  of  general 
reports  shows  that  these  desirable  reforms  are 
attainable: — e.g.,  in  Cardiff,  Bristol,  and  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Terminus  in  London,  the  rail- 
way companies  have  done  something  for  the 
cabmen ; but  what  more  is  wanted  is,  that  the 
public  should  attend  first  to  themselves, — not  a 
great  hardship,  as  they  are  great  sufferers  at 
present, — and  then  take  measures  to  secure  the 
aid  of  the  Legislature. 

Leeds  (supplementary  notice).  — There  are 
three  shelters  in  Leeds  at  the  railway  stations, 
viz.,  one  at  the  North-Eastern,  another  at  the 
Midland,  and  the  third  at  the  Groat  Northern, 
for  the  accommodation  of  which  rests  the  drivers 
pay  a weekly  subscription.  The  Midland  shelter 
was  formerly  placed  on  vacant  land  opposite  the 
town-hall,  in  Calverley-street,  but  on  account  of 
the  building  of  new  municipal  offices  on  this 
site,  the  committee  had  to  find  another  site, 

• which,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company,  has  been  obtained  at  their 
yard.  The  three  shelters  are  being  painted  and 

• repaired  by  Messrs.  B.  Steill  & Son,  painters, 
Leeds.  Unavoidable  difficulties  of  considerable 
magnitude  have  thus  interfered  with  the  move- 
ment in  Leeds,  asalso,  as  will  be  seen,  in  Bradford. 

Bradford,  Yorkshire  (supplementary  notice). — 
There  are  two  shelters  hero  j one  at  the  Lanca- 
' shire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  other  at  the 
Midland,  Railway  Stations.  The  former  was 
: that  which  was  originally  at  Christ  Church, 

I Darley-street,  then  at  Manor-row,  and  lastly,  at 
Old  Market-place,  the  corporation  ordering  it  to 
I be  thus  moved  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  streets ; but  there  is  no  wish  to  blame  the 
corporation  for  ordering  these  unpleasant  re- 
I movals,  so  damaging  to  the  success  of  the 
movement.  That  at  Midlaud-yard  cost  lOOl., 
and  is  smaller  than  the  other,  but,  if  anything, 
is  a neater-looking  erection.  Its  breadth  is 
only  2 in.  wider  [than  the  extreme  width  of 
a cab.  Mr.  Arthur  Priestman,  of  Manningham 
I Lodge,  Bradford,  is  the  hon.  secretary.  Appli- 
cations from  other  stands  have  been  made  for 
: shelters,  but  until  the  difficulty  as  to  placing 
’ them  is  obviated,  nothing  seemingly  can  be  done 
to  erect  any  more  at  present.  The  two  shelters 
' are  very  much  appreciated  by  the  drivers,  who 
each  pay  4d.  a week  for  the  use  of  them. 

Wakefield. — There  is  one  shelter  here,  placed 
I at  the  principal  cabstand  in  the  borough,  at  the 
I top  of  Westgate.  Mr.  W.  Hartley  Lee,  J.P.,  of 
' Wakefield,  presented  the  shelter  (as  a memorial 
; of  his  wife)  to  the  Tradesmen’s  Association, 
' vesting  it  in  three  or  four  members  of  its  com- 
I mittee,  they  undertaking  the  management  and 
I keeping  it  in  repair.  The  shelter  has,  we 
1 believe,  been  much  valued  by  the  men. 

• See  Builder  of  January  6 and  April  13,  1878,  for  the 
I articles  containing  notices  of  movements  in  the  following 
! places, — London,  Cardiff,  Bradford,  Scarborough,  Halifax, 

I Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Hull,  York, 

I Huddersfield,  Sheffield,  Bath,  Guernsey,  Glasgow,  Dundee, 

I and  Dublin, 


Cov&ntry  has  one  cabmen’s  shelter  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  in  a wide  open  space 
called  Broadgato.  It  was  opened  in  November, 
1875,  and  cost  in  all  about  601.,  provided  by 
voluntary  contributions.  It  is  maiutained  by 
the  cabmen  who  use  it,  one  of  them  acting  as 
secretary.  The  movemeut  may  be  regarded  as 
successful,  and  unquestionably  effective  in  pre- 
venting drunkenness  among  cab-drivora.  The 
shelter  is  octagonal,  15  ft.  by  8 ft.,  with  gas- 
stove  for  cooking  purpose-s,  &c.  It  is  mounted 
on  four  low  iron  wheels.  Mr.  William  G,  Tretton 
F.S.A.,  of  Coventry  (editor  of  the  OZd  Cross,  a 
quarterly  journal),  has  given  ns  information  on 
the  subject  of  tho  shelter  movement. 

Wolverhampton  has  three  shelters,  near  the 
principal  cabstands.  Two  of  them  were  the 
result  of  a collection  made  by  two  ladies  ; the 
other  shelter  was  the  gift  of  a lady.  The  cost 
of  each  was  751.  The  origin  of  the  movement 
was  a desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
cabmen.  The  shelters  were  handed  over  to 
the  corporation,  but  amongst  the  promoters  in 
Wolverhampton  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
this  plan  ia  so  good  as  the  Birmingham  method, 
which  consists  in  managing  the  shelters  by  a 
private  local  committee.  Gas  and  water  are 
laid  on,  and  the  subscriptions  are  sufficient  to 
defray  expenses. 

Walsall  has  one  shelter,  which  waa  given  by 
Mr.  J.  Brewer,  of  that  town,  timber  merchant. 
It  cost  about  40Z.  Its  size  is  about  8 ft.,  and  is 
placed  near  the  railway  station.  It  is  managed 
by  the  cabdrivers,  and  is  self-supporting.  It 
is  considered  to  have  reduced  drunkenness. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  extending  the  movement 
in  Walsall. 

Worcester  has  one  shelter,  which  cost  about 
89L,  exclusive  of  stove  and  fittings.  It  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  Shire  Hall,  Tything-street,  and 
is  managed  by  the  drivers.  They  fill  the  win- 
dows, we  are  told,  with  flowers,  which  add  much 
to  its  appearance,  making  it  a really  handsome 
and  pleasant  retreat.  The  City  Council  supply 
the  gas  gratia.  The  shelter  is  certainly  a great 
success  ; but  there  has  been,  in  some  quarters, 
a feeling  agaiust  the  erection  of  shelters  in  the 
highways.  The  drivers  of  this  city  are  a very 
steady  and  respectable  body  of  men.  The 
Sheriff  of  Worcester  (Mr.  Walter  Holland)  was 
the  generous  donor  of  the  shelter. 

Leicester  has  four  shelters,  the  first  of  which 
was  established  in  the  station-yard,  it  is  said, 
by  the  Midland  Railway  Company.  The  other 
three  are  placed  respectively — one  at  Hum- 
berton-gate,  another  near  the  Free  Library,  and 
the  third  behind  the  Town-ball.  That  near  the 
Free  Library  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  Whit- 
more, of  Leicester. 

Ryde  (Isle  of  lUijjIit)  has  one  shelter  on  the 
Esplanade.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  orna- 
mented ; and  contains  a cooking-stove,  the  men 
keeping  it  clean.  Mr.  W.  Jacobs,  of  Ryde,  was 
one  of  tho  principal  promoters.  It  cost  about 
160Z.  Tho  honorary  arcliibect  was  Mr.  Tbos. 
Dashwood.  Tho  shelter  is  expected  to  bo  self- 
supporting. 

Portsmouth  has  four  shelters,  viz.,  at  Edin- 
burgh-road,  Tho  Ilard,  Kent-road,  and  the 
Esplanade.  They  are  handsome  wooden  erec- 
tions; with  coke  stoves,  &c.  They  are  self- 
supporting,  and  are  managed  by  a committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Holbrook,  Queen-street,  Portsea, 
is  the  secretary.  They  have  a tendency  to 
reduce  drunkenness,  and  are  considered  to  have 
been  successful. 

Oxford  had  in  June,  1878,  one  shelter,  which 
originated  with  Mr.  W.  Ward,  of  Oxford,  who 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Local 
Board  to  allow  it  to  be  placed  in  St.  Giles’s, — 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  It  coat 
about  70Z.  J and  ia  fitted  with  gas-stove,  water, 
(fee. ; the  gas  and  water  being  supplied  free  by 
the  companies.  Mr.  M.  Mowbray  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Brucker  the  builder.  The  stand 
is  noticeable  as  being  one  where  the  majority 
of  the  drivers  are  teetotalers.  The  shelter  is 
much  appreciated  by  the  men,  nineteen  of  whom 
use  it  regularly.  It  was  opened  in  April,  1877. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Norton,  of  9,  Woodstock-road,  Oxford, 
is  the  hon.  secretary.  Amongst  the  subscribers 
was  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Bristol  in  1875  had  only  five  shelters,  now  it 
has  the  following  number: — Fourteen  wooden 
shelters,  and  one  brick  structure  for  the  cab- 
men, and  three  wooden  erections  for  the  Bath- 
chairmen  ; with  two  new  cabmen’s  shelters 
waiting  to  be  placed  in  position  by  the  City 
Council. 

The  shelter  movement  in  Bristol  has  been  very 
successful,  being  self-supporting.  Tks  shelters 


are  managed  by  tho  drivers  themselves,  but 
assisted  by  Mr.  G.  Darling,  who  has  been  for 
twonty-two  years  connected  with  them  in  mission 
work.  Drunkenness  and  sickness  have  greatly 
diminished  since  the  introdnetion  of  the 
shelters,  and  not  a single  instance,  we  under- 
stand, has  been  known  of  a cab-drivor  who  has 
conducted  himself  so  as  to  need  the  interference 
of  the  authorities  of  the  borough.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  twelve  years  ago  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  gave  the  cab- 
men of  Bristol,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Darling, 
a room  at  their  station  formed  out  of  one  of  the 
arches.  The  company  fitted  it  up  with  a gas- 
stove  and  table,  &c.,  the  men  paying  a subscrip- 
tion. It  is  pleasing  to  add  that  no  complaint 
has  ever  been  made  to  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  drivers 
at  this  station.  We  have  reasons  for  concluding 
that  this  archway  shelter  waa  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind  used  for  cabmen  in  England.  It  is 
still  a controverted  question  as  to  which  town 
had  the  honour  of  inaugurating  the  movement. 
Another  interesting  feature  worth  mentioning  ia 
that  at  this  station  there  is  a covered  shelter 
for  the  horses.  It  ia  enclosed  on  three  sides, 
and  has  plenty  of  room  beneath  for  the  cabs  and 
horses.  We  cannot  be  far  out  in  saying  that 
there  are  very  few  places  in  the  United  King- 
dom that  have  any  provision  for  the  shelter  of 
horses  so  complete  as  that  which  is  covered  on 
three  sides  at  Bristol.  Eight  of  the  Bristol 
shelters  for  cabmen  were  given  by  private 
munificence,  amongst  the  donors  being  Mr. 
Henry  Taylor,  of  Clifton,  who  gave  the  first 
shelter,  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  M.P.  for  the  city,  who 
gave  another.  The  others  were  erected  by  sub- 
scription. Tho  size  of  the  shelters  varies. 
Some  can  accommodate  six;  others  twenty-four 
person.  The  cost  ranges  from  501.  to  901. 
Most  of  the  shelters  have  gas-stoves,  water,  Ac. 

Newport  (Monmouthshire).  — There  is  one 
shelter  here,  near  the  railway  station,  which 
was  opened  in  December,  1875,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Corporation  by  Mr.  Cordes,  M.P. 
for  the  borough.  It  cost  about  1001.,  and  is 
furnished  with  a gas-stove,  Ac.  The  weekly 
subscriotions  from  the  cabmen  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses.  The  shelter  is 
much  appreciated  by  the  men,  whose  habits 
have  decidedly  improved  since  its  erection.  Mr. 
H.  Collier,  oil-merchant,  Newport,  is  still  the 
indefatigable  hon.  secretary. 

Card^. — Besides  the  two  shelters  noticed  in 
the  Builder  of  January  5th,  1878,  there  has 
been  this  summer  another  erected  in  Cardiff. 
It  has  been  built  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way  Company,  Mr.  T.  J.  Allen,  superintendent 
at  Cardiff,  deserving  praise  for  bis  exertions  in 
recommending  its  erection  to  the  directors.  It 
is  a very  comfortable  shelter,  with  an  office,— 
apart  from  the  drivers, — for  the  cab-inspector. 
It  has  gas  and  water  supplied  free  by  the 
directors.  The  men  pay  a weekly  subscription. 
The  shelter  is  expected  to  be  a success  in  many 
ways.  It  is  hoped  that  the  e.xample  of  this 
company  will  be  imitated  by  others.  Up  to  the 
present  very  few  instances  are  known  of  com- 
panies introducing  shelters  in  their  yards,  as 
just  mentioned. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — In  1873  there  were  six  shelters 
in  this  city  ; now  there  are  sixteen.  The  first 
was  established  in  1859.  They  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  have  added  much  to  the  comfort  of 
the  drivers,  who  manage  the  shelters  themselves. 
The  shelters  generally  are  neat  structures,  but 
they  have  been  objected  to  by  some  residents  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  stands,  as 
spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  streets.  The 
success  of  the  movement  in  Edinburgh  reminds 
us  that  Dean  Ramsay  spoke,  in  1866,  of  the 
respectable  position  maintained  by  the  cab- 
drivers  of  that  city.  If  the  date  of  the  erection 
of  the  first  Edinburgh  shelter  be  as  given  above 
(1859),  then  this  city  was  one  of  the  first  to 
have  shelters  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

IRELAND. 

In  tho  Builder  of  April  13th  last  we  alluded 
to  a useful  movement  set  on  foot  at  Dublin, 
organised  by  the  Cabmen’s  Shelter  and  Tern- 
perance  Associations,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding tho  public  with  coffee-stands  in  the 
streets  of  the  city.  We  understand  that  there 
is  something  of  the  same  kind  in  operation  at 
Belfast,  but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing accurate  inforrqation,  though  it  has  b^eq 
promised, 
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OLD  LONDON. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder,  No.  1703,  vol.  xxxiii.,  I 
described  some  ancient  buildings  then  or  lately 
extant  in  the  metropolis.  The  vicinity  of 
Chancery-lane  is  assuming  a new  architectural 
aspect,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  new  Law 
Courts,  but  otherwise. 

The  new  building  described  and  engraved 
recently  in  the  Builder,  and  the  new  buildings 
which  are  now  in  coarse  of  erection  on  the  site 
of  the  houses  known  as  Old-square,  denote  that 
the  ancient  houses  are  becoming  extinct.  In 
Holborn  also,  and  in  Chancery-lane,  new  and 
high  houses  now  occupy  the  sites  of  plainer 
buildings  which  have  been  removed.  It  appears 
from  Spilsbury’s  useful  description  of  Lincoln’s 
km,  which  requires  a ground-plan  to  elucidate 
the  text,  that  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  became 
possessed  of  the  pioperty,  which  they  retain; 
and  the  old  buildings  were  erected  between  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  James  I.,  having  as 
the  eastern  limit  New-street,  now  Chancery-lane, 
not  paved  until  1542.  The  gate-house  was 
erected  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  VIII. ; and  the 
oaken  doors  now  or  lately  extant  were  placed  there 
in  1564.  The  old  hall  was  erected  A.D.  1506, 
and  the  louvre  for  carrying  off  the  smoko  was 
placed  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  in  1552.  The 
arcade,  being  a connecting  corridor  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Court,  was  built  in  1819,  when  this 
Court  was  added  to  the  west  of  this  hall;  and 
in  1841,  the  buildings  westward  of  the  gateway 
were  built,  for  the  two  Vice-Chancellors,  Bruce 
and  Wigram.  One  of  the  chambers  in  the 
vicinity,  No.  13,  belonged  to  Thurloe,  the  secre- 
tary of  State  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Lords 
Mansfield  and  Campbell  occupied  rooms  in 
this  ancient  gateway,  as  law  students. 
In  the  years  1625,  1652,  1706,  and  1819,  alter- 
ations were  made  in  this  hall,  and  it  was 
lengthened  some  10  ft.  It  was  until  lately  divided 
by  a partition,  so  as  to  form  two  courts.  The  hall 
contains  the  late  Sir  R.  Westmacott’s  admired 
statue  of  Lord  Erskiue.  The  new  hall  and 
library,  184-1,  have  superseded  the  old  hall,  but 
the  legal  associations  connected  with  the  latter 
cannot  be  effaced.  The  chapel  was  erected  and 
consecrated  in  the  year  1623  ; the  foundation, 
stone  having  been  deposited  in  1621  by  Dr. 
John  Donne.  Inigo  Jones  was  the  architect 
probably,  and,  according  to  the  Earleian  MSS., 
No.  5,9U0,  he  built  it  “ after  the  Gothick  man- 
ner, in  imitation  of  that  of  St.  Stephen's  at 
Westminster.”  Pepys,  in  his  “ Journal,”  men- 
tions his  visit  to  the  new  garden  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  to  the  chapel,  to  walk  nnder  it,  then  a com- 
mon practice.  The  buildings  known  as  New- 
square  were  erected  upon  land  known  as  the 
Coneygarth  or  Cotterell  Garden,  being  eleven 
houses  of  brick,  built  by  Mr.  Henry  Serle,  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  with  an  elliptical  arched  way, 
about  18  yards  long,  the  average  depth  of  tho 
houses,  and  it  is  about  9 ft.  wide.  Two  of  these 
houses  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  and  other 
buildings  occupy  the  sites,  viz.,  No.  2 in  1819, 
and  No.  10  in  1752.  The  column  with  its  sun- 
dial  in  the  centre  of  the  square  have  been 
removed,  and  in  1845  the  space  was  enclosed 
by  railings.  The  east  wall  of  No.  11  (1691), 
the  north  wall  of  No.  11  (1694),  and  the  north 
wall  of  No.  1 have  stone  tablets,  with  inscrip- 
tions. These  are  contained  in  Spilebury’s 
volume.  Stone-bnildings,  near  the  Old  Buildings, 
was  erected  originally  in  1780,  by  Sir  Robert 
Taylor,  being  an  instalment  of  a larger  design 
which  was  abandoned.  In  184'5,  Mr.  Hardwick 
in  the  southern  wing  is  stated  .to  have  followed 
the  original  design,  so  that  the  two  wings  con- 
form  with  each  other.  In  the  year  1819  it  was 
intended  to  build  a chapel  at  the  east  side  of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  but  the  idea  was  not  carried 
out.  In  1844  the  new  Hall  and  Library  were 
completed,  and  the  extent  of  the  garden  was 
curtailed. 

lu  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  a walk  was  made 
in  the  Coneygarth  or  Cotterell-garden,  described 
in  Mr.  Parton’s  ” History  of  St.  Giles’s,”  Ac.,  1822. 
The  garden  was  enlarged  and  improved  in  1663, 
as  is  mentioned  in  Pepys’s  ” Jom-nal”  for  27th 
June,  1663.  In  the  erection  of  the  original 
garden.wall,  Ben  Jonson  may  have  been  em- 
ployed as  a labourer,  assisting  his  father-in-law 
as  a bricklayer  or  as  a mason.  The  maps  in 
Parton’s  volume  denote  the  sites  of  the  bouses 
in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  and  New-square.  The 
former  were  erected  generally  about  the  middle 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Inigo  Jones  is  credited  as  the  architect  of 
several  of  the  houses  on  the  west  side,  north  of 


the  archway,  and  this  row  was  erected  before 
the  north  and  south  rows,  named  Holbcrn  and 
Portugal  rows,  respectively.  I have  seen  a 
petition,  dated  in  1656,  cumplainiDg  that  one 
William  Newton  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
the  people  by  his  erections  in  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields,  and  which  prayed  that  he  might  be  pre- 
vented from  building.  I deem  it  to  be  probable 
that  the  houses  Nos.  34,  44,  and  46,  are  the 
original  houses  in  Portugal-row.  The  houses 
were  completed  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
but  the  square  was  not  enclosed  until  1735. 
Lady  Cowper,  in  her  diary,  alludes  to  her  seeing 
persons  crossing  this  area,  on  the  night  when 
the  aurora  borealis  was  visible,  1715  ; and,  later 
still,  Sir  J.  Jekyl,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was 
injured  by  a horse  while  crossing  this  area.  It 
appears  from  an  advertisement  that  Orator 
Henley’s  Chapel  was  situated  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  this  area,  formerly  Pickett's  Fields  or 
Croft,  and  which  extended  for  some  distance 
southward.  The  mansion,  Ac.,  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln  extended  from  the  south  end  of 
Stone-buildings  to  the  south  end  of  Old-square, 
Chancery-lane  being  the  boundary  eastward. 
The  mansion,  Ac.,  of  tho  Bishops  of  Chichester 
extended  from  the  end  of  Old-square  towards 
the  south-east,  as  far  as  the  ground  now  named 
Chichester-rents.  In  Holborn,  De  Chosney, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  A.D.  1147,  erected  a palace, 
which  subsequently  was  named  Southampton 
House.  It  was  near  tho  Old  Temple,  in  Holborn. 
The  plans  in  Parton’s  volume  explain  these  sites 
respectively.  In  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle, — 
June  6 to  9,  1761, — it  is  stated, — “ A plan  for  a 
new  street,  from  the  end  of  Serle-street  to 
Temple  Bar,  is  concerting,  a thing  long  wanted,  ' 
as  the  avenues  to  Lincolu’s-inn-fielcls  are  bad. 
It  is  also  said,  that  to  make  it  complete,  Turn- 
stile will  be  widened,  so  as  to  admit  of  carriages 
passing.”  Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  two 
persons,  named  Williams  and  Dixon,  endea- 
voured to  obtain  an  official  permission  to  build 
an  amphitheatre  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  for  the 
exercise  of  martial  discipline,  but  the  permission 
was  refused,  as  it  had  been  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  In  Notes  and  Queries,  s.  5,  v.  4, 
the  large  house  at  the  north-west  end  of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields  is,  described,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle,  erected 
A.D.  1686,  and  occupied  by  Lord  Somers,  Ac. 
(Strype,  book  iv.,  p.  75).  Another  lord  chan- 
cellor  (Northington)  resided  here  until  1766, 
when  four  peers  resided  in  these  fields.  Since 
then,  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  Lord  Kenyon,  Mr. 
Justice  Chambers,  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  and 
the  late  Baron  Gurney  have  resided  here. 
During  the  Regency,  several  houses  in  the  south 
row  were  removed  to  make  way  for  the  College 
of  Surgeons.  Northouok  states,  A.D.  1773 
(Hist,  of  London,  p.  151),  “ several  of  the  build- 
ings  round  the  square,  originally  constructed  by 
Inigo  Jones,  still  remain,  on  the  south  and  west 
sides,  as  also  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Queen- 
street.” 

In  1659,  Messrs.  Cooper,  Henley,  and  Pinch, 
with  other  owners  of  “ certain  parcels  of  grounds 
in  Lincoln’s-inn-flelds,”  were  licensed  to  build 
” on  three  sides  of  tho  same  fields,”  subject  ‘‘  to 
the  payment  of  one  year’s  value  for  every  such 
house,  and  that  the  residue  might  be  conveyed 
to  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  for  laying  the 
same  into  walks,  Ac.”  But  the  area  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  inclosed  until  A.D.  1735, 
and  ditring  the  Regency  this  inclosure  was  im- 
proved considerably,  according  to  its  present 
state. 

Knight’s  " London,”  vol.  v.,  p.  385,  contains 
an  engraving  of  an  ancient  house  extant 
A.D.  1799,  at  the  comer  of  Fleet-street  and 
Chancery-lane,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
and  engraved  in  Smith’s  “ Antiquities  of 
London.”  In  vol.  iv.  of  Knight’s  “ London,” 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall  (1843)  and  the  Gateway,  and 
Gray’s  Inn  Hall,  are  engraved. 

The  Rolls  Chapel,  in  Chancery-lane,  originally 
was  erected  by  King  Henry  III.  on  a Jew’s 
bouse,  forfeited  to  him  in  A.D.  1233.  When  the 
Jews  were  banished,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
possessed  this  house  and  its  chapel  by  patent. 
The  Public  Records  were  kept  here  formerly, — 
accrued  since  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  inclusive ; 
and  it  appears  that  then, — 1773, — “ at  the 
north-west  angle  of  this  chapel  was  a bench 
where  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  heard  canses  in 
Chancery,  and  the  court  business  was  then 
transacted  in  the  chapel.”  In  Boyle’s  ” Chrono- 
logy,”  p.  273,  is  this  paragraph,  viz.,  on  the 
27th  of  Cotober,  1776,  “ the  new  Chancery 
Courts  were  opened  in  Chancery-lane.”  This 
paragraph  appears  to  refer  to  the  buildings  in 


the  Rolls-gardens.  Mr.  Northonck,  in  A.D.  1773 
stated  that  the  house  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolli 
had  been  lately  rebuilt  at  the  public  expense 
The  chapel  contains  at  the  east  end  the  hand 
some  monument  of  Dr.  Yonng,  Master  of  thf 
Rolls  A.D.  1516.  According  to  this  work,  thii 
chapel,  built  “ of  brick,  pebbles,  and  freestone 
is  60  ft.  long  and  34  ft.  in  breadth,  the  doors  anc 
windows  are  Gothic,  and  the  roof  is  covered  witl 
slate.”  The  inscriptions  upon  some  of  the 
monuments  require  to  be  recut,  or  they  will  be 
effaced  ere  long  so  as  to  be  illegible. 

C.  C. 


THE  CRCSSING  CP  THE  THAMES 
AND  TEE  CCNTINHANCE  DP  THE  CDAL 
AND  WINE  DUTIES. 

"We  reproduce  with  pleasure  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  City 
authorities  as  to  tho  plan  of  a new  bridge  over 
the  Thames.  The  considerations  which  we 
adduced  as  to  the  impropriety  of  independent 
and  adverse  action  in  this  matter  will  be  remem- 
bei'ed.  We  further  hope  that  nothing  will  be 
done  in  undue  haste.  The  sum  of  money  which 
it  is  proposed  to  expend  is  serious.  It  is  essen. 
tial  that  tho  design  adopted  shall  be  manifestly 
shown  to  be  the  best,  before  such  a sum  is  laid 
out.  But  at  the  present  moment  we  are  only 
beginning  to  collect  statistics  on  the  subject. 
The  opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge  has  already 
doubledtbe  trafficover  that  lino;  foot-passengers 
having  increased  from  94,635  to  194,023,  and 
vehicles  from  26,046  to  46,600.  This  is  as  might 
have  been  expected.  But  we  want  also  to  know 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  change  on  the 
traffic  of  the  bridges  east  of  Waterloo. 

After  reading  Mr.  Barlow’s  little  pamphlet, 
wo  made  a careful  inspection  of  tho  sites,  and 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  with  the  writer 
that  there  is  no  appearance  of  much  probable 
traffic  in  tho  locality.  The  lines  of  transport 
do  not  tend  to  such  a concentration  as  to  appear 
to  call  for  a bridge  near  the  Tower.  We  must 
remember  that  two  tunnels  have  been  failures, 
as  far  as  traffic  is  concerned,  though  each  of 
them  was  a great  triumph  in  an  engineering 
sense  of  tho  word;  and  we  hear  little  of  the 
steam  ferry,  the  opening  of  which  was  annonneed 
some  time  ago  with  so  much  JeZat.  Can  anybody 
tell  us  anything  about  it  ? What  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  proper  thing  to  do,  is  to  ask  for  a 
report  from  an  entirely  independent  engineer  as 
to  the  demand  for  abridge,  and  the  best  locality 
for  the  same.  If  that  report  be  favourable,  the 
question  of  the  kind  of  bridge  should  then  be 
inquired  iuto,  and  an  architect  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  any  reporter  on  that  subject.  Wa 
repeat  that  we  speak  without  having  been  yot 
able  to  form  a definite  opinion  on  any  point  but 
one,  and  that  is,  that  tho  proposed  spiral  ascent 
has  not  as  yet  had  any  case  made  out  in  its 
behalf.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if, 
having  given  some  considerable  degree  of 
attention  to  the  matter,  we  feel  that  as  yet  tho 
controlling  facts  have  to  be  collected  and  brought 
out  in  evidence,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any 
public  body  can  be  in  a position  to  give  a sound 
decision  on  the  matter  as  yet.  We  want  traffic 
returns  of  a very  complete  kind.  Wo  vrant 
returns  illustrating  the  history  of  tho  various 
attempts  made, — in  the  case  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  the  Tower  Tunnel,  and  the  steam  ferry, 
to  divert  traffic.  Why  did  these  fail?  or  what 
did  they  effect  ? Then  we  want  to  sec  what 
change  is  actually  produced  in  the  trans-river 
traffic  by  the  opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Ic 
will  take  months  to  collect  this  evidence.  It 
is  a most  valuable  source  of  information,  and 
available  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  most 
wanted.  It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  legislate 
without  procuring  and  digesting  this  informa- 
tion. We  are  quite  disposed  to  believe  that  a 
new  bridge  over  the  Thames  is  desirable.  But 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  information  which 
would  allow  any  competent  Engineer  to  give  a 
decided  opinion  as  to,  first,  the  advisability, 
secondly,  the  locality,  and  thirdly,  the  nature,  of 
the  new  crossing,  has  yet  to  be  collected.  We 
only  trust  that  the  bridge  will  not  be  built  by 
way  of  experiment,  which  seems  to  be  what  is 
at  jirosent  proposed.  Purses  after  all  have 
bottoms, — public  pui’ses  as  well  as  private. 


THE  DAK  CP  THE  BIBLE. 

Bib,— Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  what  tree  the  oak  of  the 
Bible  was  ? Writers  appear  to  differ  as  to  its  botanical 
name  or  class.  Siuczxr. 
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COWL  EXPEEIMENTS. 


I Thk  proprietors  of  cowls,  and  tbeir  friends, 

I would  have  us  fill  half  our  pages  with  their 
i statements,  but  we  must,  of  course,  decline, 
i Mr.  Buchan  writes  again  to  accept  Mr.  Banner’s 
> challenge  for  a trial,  but  for  a smaller  stake. 
L These  gentlemen,  if  they  wish  to  bring  the  trial 

! about,  must  manage  it  for  themselvos. 

i Several  persons,  notably  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons, 
i have  sent  us  testimonials  in  favour  of  Mr. 

i Banner’s  system.  Wo  cannot  insert  them. 

A long  letter  from  Mr.  James  Howorth,  in  reply 
. to  Mr.  Buchan’s  letter  of  the  12th  u!t.,  also 
I includes  testimonials  to  the  merits  of  the  Archi- 
I medean  ventilator.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
I others,  we  must  give  the  same  reply. 


DUKE  STREET  U.P.  CRUECU,  GLASGOW. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  the 
erection  of  a new  church  for  Duke-street  con- 
gregation. The  new  building,  which  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Honeyman,  will  occupy  the 
east  side  of  a new  square,  near  the  cathedral, 
recently  formed  by  the  City  Improvement  Com- 
missioners, clearing  away  a large  number  of  old 
dwellings  of  the  worst  description. 

It  may  be  interesting,  as  indicating  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  building  trade,  to  mention 
that  tho  highest  tender  (for  mason’s  work 
only)  was  O.T'IU.,  and  the  next  9,266L,  while 
the  lowest  two,  made  on  tho  same  quantities, 
were  6,916i.  and  Gj-IBSJ. 


FRAUDULENT  “ TIME-SHEETS.” 

I At  the  Surrey  Sessions,  last  week,  Richard 
I Williamson,  William  Baldry,  and  Frederick 
: Knight  wore  indicted  fur  conspiring  by  divers 
I false  pretences  to  defraud  Benjamin  Ebenezer 
Nightingale.  On  other  counts  they  were  indicted 
1 for  attempting  jointly  and  severally  to  obtain 
I money  from  the  prosecutor  by  false  pretences. 

I On  being  first  arraigned  Williamson  pleaded  not  guilty, 

I but  subsequently  withdrew  his  plea  and  put  in  a plea  of 
I guilty.  Tlie  other  prisoners  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Lyon  stated  tho  case  for  the  prosecution.  Ho  said 
the  prosecutor  was  a builder  carrying  on  business  on  the 
I Albert  Embankment,  and  the  prisoners  were  in  his  em- 
plojTiient;  Williamson  acted  as  foreman  of  ajobinWest- 
inioster  Bridge-road,  and  the  two  other  prisoners  worked 
under  him  as  carpenters.  It  was  Williamson’s  duty  to 
prepare  a sheet  every  week  showing  the  time  of  each  man 
I under  him.  On  the  27th  of  September  he  prepared  a sheet 
in  which  the  prisoners  Baldry  and  Knight  were  represented 
as  having  worked  sixty  hours  and  a half,  and  he  gave  them 
tickets  on  the  pay-olerk  entitling  them  to  2/.  6a.  4id.  for 
their  week’s  wages.  On  presenting  their  tickets  next  day 
they  were  given  into  custody,  the  pro.secutor  having  dis- 
covered that  they  had  not  been  at  work  for  him  at  all  that 
week,  but  had  worked  for  another  employer.  Subsequently 
the  prisoner  Williamson  was  given  into  custody  for  con- 
spiring with  the  other  two  to  defraud  his  employer. 

7 Evidence  having  been  given  in  support  of  counsel’s 
statement, 

Mr.  Lilley  addressed  the  jury  for  the  defence.  He  con- 
tended that  the  prisoners  Baldry  and  Knight,  having  acted 
under  the  authority  of  their  foreman,  who  had  lent  them  to 
another  firm,  and  not  having  been  discharged  from  Mr. 
Nightingale’s  employment,  and  having  done  the  work 
allotted  to  them,  they  were  perfectly  entitled  to  demand 
their  wages,  and  they  fiad  committed  no  offence  in  doing  so. 

At  this  stage  the  jury  stopped  Mr.  Lilley,  and  said  they 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  tho  prisoners  were 
not  guiltv. 

The  prisoners  were  then  discharged,  and  the  prisoner 
Williamson  was  then  directed  to  stand  forward. 

Mr.  Lilley  addressed  the  court  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment, and  called  witnesses  as  to  previous  good  character. 

Tho  Court  sentenced  him  to  twelve  months’  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour. 


Afc  the  Thames  Police-court,  on  Saturday, 
Dunkeu  Redforcl,  formerly  a foreman  in  the 
service  of  John  Johnson,  a builder,  of  St.  Ann’s 
Wharf,  Limehouse,  and  William  Constable,  a 
journeyman  carpenter,  in  the  same  service,  were 
charged  on  remand  with  conspiring  to  defraud 
their  employer  of  certain  sums  of  money, 
alleged  to  have  been  earned  as  wages,  but 
which  were  not  gained  by  honA-fide  labour. 


Noxious  Effluvia  in  Southwark. — Messrs. 
William  Potter  & Son,  Green-street,  Friar- 
street,  Blackfriara-road,  have  been  summoned 
before  Mr.  Partridge,  at  Southwark  Police  Court, 
by  Mr.  Ross,  an  inspector  in  the  service  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Woi'ks,  for  causing  a 
nuisance  by  not  using  proper  and  efficient  means 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  smells  in  carry- 
ing on  their  business  of  bone-boilers.  They  were 
fined  201.  and  costs.  Mrs.  Ellen  Hurst,  carrying 
on  business  in  the  same  locality,  has  been  sum- 
moned,  at  the  instance  of  the  St.  George’s 
Vestry,  for  a like  offence,  and  fined  51,  and 
costs. 


THE  HIGH-LEVEL  BRIDGE  QUESTION. 

Sis,— Your  correspondent,  "Cooker,"  wishes  to  know 
why  I reckon  the  additional  strain  of  20  lb.  for  what  he 
calls  the  “ slight  inconvenience  ” of  drawing  a ton  upon  a 
spiral  curve  of  1 in  40,  instead  of  upon  a straight  mil  of 
the  same  gradient.  Let  me  remind  ‘‘Cocker’’  that  201b. 
“O  added  is  only  19'8  per  cent,  additions'  to  Mr.  Matheson’s 
calculation  of  straight  hill  strain.  And  Mr.  Matheson  goes 
on  in  his  letter  of  tho  2lBt  ult.  to  confirm  what  I said  in 
my  letter  in  the  Builder  of  September  1-1.  Ho  says, — 
“ Horses  cannot  pull  their  best  when  climbing  on  a curve  ; 
the  haulage  force  would  have  to  bo  increased  even  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  that  above  mentioned.’’  I have 
no  better  reasons  to  offer  for  nw  reckoning  than  what  I 
stated  in  the  letter  of  Sept.  14.  f think  that  an  objector 
(especially  one  rejoicing  in  the  nom  de  pltime  of"  Cocker’’) 
should  meet  figures  by  figures,  and  not  indefinite  terms,  by 
which  he  negatives  tho  positions  of  others  without  taking 
one  himself.  Unless  ‘‘Cooker’’  puts  his  "slight  incon- 
veniences” into  avoirdupois  pounds,  ounces,  drams, 
or  grains,  I do  not  see  how  tho  relative  quantities  of 
“water"  that  our  "arguraeats”  "hold"  can  ever  be 
determined.  I would  Suggest  to  "Cocker”  to  slate  the 
amount  he  believes  in  as  being  nearer  correct  than  1061b. 
total,  or  2‘'lb.  additional;  and  then  leave  the  question, 
until  decided  by  experimeut,  or  more  conclusively  esta- 
blished evidenco  than  either  of  us  seems  to  possess. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  of  this  spiral  curve  inquiry 
which,  I think,  require  mentioning  as  a part  of  a full  debate 
of  it.  In  reference  to  experiment  or  known  facts,  I would 
observe  that  the  trial  for  comparison  must  be  upon  a spiral 
road  and  straight  hill ; the  difference  of  dramng  upon  a level 
circle  and  straight  upon  level  ground  would  not  represent 
the  ease.  In  referenco  to  my  addition  of  201b-,  I wish  to 
explain  that  I intended  to  apply  it  only  to  carriages  of  four 
wheels;  in  two-wheel  carriages,  being  shorter,  tho  differ- 
ence would  probably  be  about  the  rate  of  12  lb.  The  third 

oint  I beg  to  notice  is,  that  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what  Sir 

. Bazalgette  means  by  1 in  40.  If  he  means  1 in  40  along 
the  centre  of  the  spiral  roadway,  Mr.  Matheson’a  estimate 
represents  the  cose.  But  if  he  (Sir  J.  B.)  means  that  the 
outer-edge  gradient  would  be  1 in  40,  and  tho  spiral  curve 
road  has  a total  width  of  60  ft.,  like  the  bridge  itself,  tho 
centre  or  mean  road  gradient  would  be  1 in  32.  If  the 
spiral  path  is  36  ft.  wide,  with  carriage  roadway  only,  the 
mean  gradient  would  be  1 in  35'8.  And  the  mean  strain 
(reckoning  per  centago  proportion)  would  be,  upon  Mr. 
Matheson's  calculation,  for  80  ft.  wide  road, — straight  hill, 
107^ lb. ; total,  1291b.  For36-ft.  road  only, —straight  hill, 
100 lb.;  total,  1201b. 

"Cocker”  also  wishes  to  know  what  I mean  by  the 
"multiplied  force  of  three  and  a half."  My  reply  is,  that 
calculation  is  founded  upon  tho  elementary  truth  in  me- 
chanics, " that  what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  distance. 
I multiply  the  supposed  actual  length  of  tho  spiral  road  by 
three  and  a half,  because  its  resistance  is  reckoned  at  that 
amount  compared  to  one  on  a level  road. 

Now,  a few  words  on  the  height  of  the  Tower  bridge.  It 
is  an  axiom  of  philosophy,  that  of  two  evils  or  difficulties 
“ we  should  choose  the  least,"  But  in  this  case  it  is  pro- 
bably true  that  the  least  evil  is  on  the  side  of  the  greatest 
difficulty.  I think  with  Mr.  Matheson  that  the  great 
inconvenience  of  a high-level  bridge  to  tho  thousands  of 
human  beings  and  horses  for  whose  benefit  it  is  to  be  made, 
outweighs  the  disadvantage  to  wharfingers  end  those  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  interests  ; and  it  can  hardly  too 
often  be  pressed  on  attention  that  if  the  Tower  bridge  is 
not  tolerably  convenient  it  will  not  bo  used,  and  London 
Bridge  will  not  be  relieved.  C.  G. 


CONCRETE  AT  CLARE  COLLEGE  LODGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Camhridije  University  Reporter  (published 
by  authority)  for  October  24tb,  1878  (No.  258), 
contains  an  important  and  serious  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  the  failure  of  parts  of  a con- 
Crete  roof  and  floors  at  Clare  College  Lodge, 
built  by  Messrs.  Bell,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Fawcett,  architect.  Mr.  Blomfield  and 
Mr.  Rickman  first  reported,  with  great  modera- 
tion, as  to  the  defects  in  the  construction,  but 
Mr.  Fawcett,  demnrring  to  parts  of  tbeir  report, 
called  in  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  and  the  ultimate 
result  (opinion  seems  to  hare  strengthened  as 
the  examinations  went  on)  is,  we  are  sorry  to 
learn,  that  the  roof  and  all  the  concrete  floors 
above  the  ground-floor  are  to  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  wood.  The  serious  question  has 
arisen  as  to  the  respective  liabilities  of  the 
architect  and  the  University,  and  this  has  been 
referred  by  agreement  to  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects  (Mr.  Chas.  Barry), 
who  had  not  reported  when  the  correspondence 
was  poblished.  In  reading  the  paper  another 
question  certainly  presents  itself, — the  liability 
of  the  contractors ; but  this  would  probably  have 
to  be  settled  separately,  as  between  them  and 
the  architect,  afterwards. 


A Sewerage  Scheme  for  Wigan. — The 

Wigan  Town  Council  have  adopted  a scheme, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Brindell,  C.E.,  for  the  disposal 
of  the  sewage  of  the  town  by  irrigation.  At 
present  the  sewage  is  turned  into  the  river 
Donglas,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
granted  a further  order,  protecting  the  town  for 
three  mouths  from  the  17th  Oct.,  from  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act, 
1876.  To  carry  out  tho  scheme  arrangements 
have  been  concluded  with  the  Earl  of  Derby  for 
a sewage  farm  at  Dewburgh,  seven  miles  distant 
from  the  present  outfall.  The  total  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  scheme  is  set  down  at  62,544?. 


IS  A BRICKLAYER  AN  ARTISAN  ? 

Sib, — In  a leading  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Teleyraph  of  the  l7th  ult.,  occur  these 
words  : — “An  English  artisan,  or  a bricklayer.” 
Now,  sir,  I fail  to  see  why  a bricklayer  is  not  an 
artisan.  I assume  that  all  skilled  workmen  in 
the  building  trade  generally  would,  as  a body, 
be  called  artisans,  and  that  the  fact  of  this  body 
being  divided  into  separate  branches  does  not 
necessarily  deprive  either  of  those  branches  of 
the  right  to  be  called  artisans. 

True,  in  years  gone  by,  the  rather  question, 
able  habits  of  not  a small  number  of  the  craft 
brought  down  upon  the  bricklaying  branch 
generally  a certain  amount  of  disrepute,  and 
people,  iu  consequence,  were  too  prone  to  look 
upon  a bricklayer  as  outside  the  pale  of  respect- 
ability ; and  although  happily  that  has  all 
changed  (at  least  the  causes  have  disappeared), 
theie  are  still  some  who  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a bricklayer  must  of  necessity  bo  a black- 
guard.  But  even  were  it  so,  that  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  skill  as  a workman  ; con- 
sequently, he  would  be  an  artisan  all  the  same. 

Moreover,  in  the  present  day,  brickwork  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important,  and,  iti  cases 
not  a few,  the  leading  feature  iu  buildiug  cou- 
sti'uction;  and  although  the  fact  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  so  widely  known,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  a largely  increasing  number  of 
builders, — ay,  and  some  architects  too, — willingly 
avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  bricklayers 
in  whom  to  confide  the  chief  superintendence  of 
their  works. 

Then,  surely,  they  at  least  are  not  unworthy 
the  name  of  artisans.  J.  W. 


NEW  HOSPITALS. 

Peterborough. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Peterborough  Town  Conncil,  Mr.  J.  W.  Walshaw, 
the  surveyor,  produced  plans  for  a two-storied 
hospital  to  be  erected  at  Dogsthorpe.  After 
some  discuBsion,  it  was  decided  that  the  sur- 
veyor should  prepare  estimates  and  specifica- 
tions on  the  plan  produced,  and  also  for  a 
building  with  a ground-floor  only. 

Lincoln. — The  new  Lincoln  County  Hospital 
was  opened  on  the  Ist  nit.  Tho  group  of 
buildings  of  which  the  institution  consists  com- 
prises  (according  to  the  Lincolnshire  Chronicle) 
a central  or  administrative  block  and  two 
pavilions, — all  being  connected  by  a corridor, 
10  ft.  6 in.  wide.  The  back  portions  of  the 
wings  or  pavilions  are  not  yet  built  to  their 
complete  design,  bub  they  can  be  added  to  at 
any  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
increasing  population,  without  interfering  with 
the  parts  already  finished,  or  requiring  any 
enlargement  or  alteration  of  the  administrative 
offices.  As  at  present  constructed,  the  hospital 
provides  accommodation  for  about  110  in- 
patients,  but  after  the  pavilions  ai'e  completed 
there  will  be  ward  accommodation  for  about 
180  patients.  The  central  block  consists  of  five 
stories,  a half-basement  story  sunk  about  6 ft. 
below  the  surface,  and  resting  on  the  solid 
rock,  and  four  stories  above.  The  pavilions 
east  and  west  of  it  are  only  two  stories  in 
height,  but  in  consequence  of  the  slope  of  the 
ground  are  raised  6 ft.  above  tho  surface  at 
their  lower  ends.  The  central  block  contains, 
besides  spacious  entrance-hall,  porter’s  and 
receiving  rooms,  surgery,  and  examination-room, 
a medical  officers’  consulting-room  (to  bo  used 
as  a library),  an  accident  receiving-room,  with 
private  apartments  for  the  resident  surgeon.  In 
the  rear  is  an  operating-room.  The  first  story 
contains  matron’s  room,  linenry,  nurses’  day- 
. room,  chaplain’s  room,  and  a chapel.  This 
chapel  is  44  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  the  chancel  11  ft. 
by  11  ft.  On  the  second-floor  are  separate  dor- 
mitoriea  for  nineteen  nurses  and  probationers  j 
whilst  the  third  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
series  of  wards  for  children,  with  nurses’  rooms 
attached.  The  basement  comprises  culinary 
offices,  detached  boiler-rooms,  and  cellarage. 
The  pavilion  on  the  east  side,  appropriated  to 
male  patients,  consists  at  present  of  two  wards, 
88  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  two  wards, 
23  ft.  by  15  ft.,  accommodating  in  all  fifty  beds. 
A nurses’  room  and  scullery  are  attached  to  the 
large  wards,  with  inspection  windows  command, 
ing  all  the  beds.  At  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
large  wards  are  octagonal  turrets,  measuring 
10  ft.  internally  each  way,  and  these  are  cut  off 
from  the  wards  by  lobbies,  5 ft.  square,  and 
provided  with  double  doors  and  a window  on 
each  side  to  secure  constant  oross-ventilation. 
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The  beds  in  the  lar^e  wards  are  arranged  in 
pairs  between  the  windows,  and  are  symmetri- 
cally placed  along  each  wall,  the  width  between 
each  bed  being  4 ft.,  and  between  each  pair  of 
beds  5 ft.  6 in.  The  west  pavilion,  appropriated 
on  the  upper  story  for  female  patients,  is 
arranged  in  a similar  manner  to  the  east  pavilion, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  lower  story 
is  devoted  to  out-patients.  This  department  is, 
however,  distinct  from  the  hospital  proper. 
Tliere  are  food-lifts,  supplied  by  Waygood,  in 
each  block,  and  a separate  coal-lift  in  the  centre 
one.  The  warming  of  wards,  rooms,  and  offices 
throughout  is  by  means  of  Boyd's  patent  stoves, 
with  descending  flues ; and  of  the  corridors, 
staircases,  and  chapel,  by  Bacon’s  hot-water 
tubes.  The  baths  and  sinks  are  supplied  by 
Boyd.  The  external  walla  are  built  hollow, 
being  1ft.  8 in.  thick,  with  a clear  space  of  2 in., 
tied  together  at  regular  intervals  with  wrought- 
iron  ties  at  every  fourth  course  of  brick.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  green  slates.  The  An. 
caster  stone  dressings  were  obtained  from 
Thompson’s  quarries,  and  the  terra-cotta  panels 
from  Blasbfield’s.  The  bricks  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Swan  & Bourne.  The  outbuildings  to 
this  complete  establishment  consist  at  present 
only  of  a mortuary  and  post-mort&in  room.  The 
laundry  and  washhouse,  and  entrance-lodge  are 
yet  to  be  provided.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Alexander  Graham,  of  London.  The  contractors 
for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Barnes  & "Wright, 
builders,  of  Lincoln.  The  total  cost  of  the 
hospital  will  be  30,0001. 

L'crles. — At  a joint  meeting  of  members  of 
the  Barton  Local  Board  and  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  held  recently,  the  clerk  reported 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  had  approved 
of  the  plans,  without  alteration,  prepared  by 
Mr.  L.  Booth,  architect,  Manchester,  for  a hos- 
pital for  infectious  diseases  at  Peel-green,  for 
Eccles  and  district,  at  a cost  of  3,0001.  The 
hospital  will  be  erected  conjointly  by  the  above 
urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities ; it  will 
consist  of  two  wings  and  an  administrative 
block,  and  will  find  accommodation  for  twenty 
beds  when  complete;  but  for  the  present  it  is 
only  proposed  to  erect  one  wing  and  the  neces- 
sary  offices.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to  ask 
permission  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  advertise  for  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the 
hospital,  prior  to  one  of  their  inspectors  holding 
an  inquiry  into  the  matter. 

Shrewsbury. — The  plans  of  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison, 
architect,  Liverpool,  have  been  selected  by  the 
building  committee  for  the  new  Eye,  Ear,  and 
Throat  Hospital,  at  Shrewsbury.  The  new  Hos- 
pital will  be  in  Murivance,  and  the  principal 
front  will  face  the  proposed  new  bridge  road, 
the  committee  having  secured  to  themselves 
certain  powers  in  regard  to  that  land  in  the 
probable  event  of  the  bridge  not  being  erected. 
The  institution  itself  will  consist  of  two  divi- 
sions,— one  for  the  outdoor  patients  and  the 
other  for  the  indoor  patients.  The  proposed 
outlay  is  6,0001. 

Salford. — The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  for  the 
Salford  Union  are  intending  to  erect  permanent 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  for600  patients,  together 
with  all  the  necessary  outbuildings  and  acces- 
sories on  the  new  site  at  Hope,  near  Eccles.  The 
Board  have  unanimously  appointed  Mr.  L.  Booth 
of  Manchester,  as  their  architect  to  design  and 
carry  out  the  whole  of  the  intended  works. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Aldershott.~Oa  the  14th  ult.  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  consecrated  the  new  church  at 
Aldershott.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  comprises  on  plan, — nave 
and  chancel,  112  ft.  6 in.  long,  the  width  across 
nave  and  aisles  being  67  ft.  The  height  from 
floor  to  apex  of  roof  in  the  nave  is  57  ft. ; height 
of  chancel,  48  ft.  The  style  is  Early  English. 
The  materials  are  Bargate  stone  facings  and 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  total  cost  is  6,3001. 
Sittings  are  provided  for  700  persons.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Sidney  Stapley,  of  Famham, 
and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Martin,  Wells,  & Co., 
of  Aldershott. 

Morwenstow. — An  appeal  is  being  made  for 
funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  interestieg 
Norman  church  of  Morwenstow,  on  the  Cornish 
coast.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  a lofty  tower  with 
battlements  and  pinnacles.  The  nave  stands  in 
much  need  of  restoration,  for  the  mullions  of 
many  of  the  windows  are  either  much  damaged 
or  altogether  gone,  and  some  of  the  windows 


are  half  blocked  up  with  bricks.  The  piscina,  of 
simple  Norman  work,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  stands  on  a semicircular  arch  in 
the  wall,  which  had  been  blocked  up  and  plas- 
tered over  until  it  was  opened  and  restored  by 
the  late  vicar,  Mr.  Hawker.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  actually  green,  and  in  some  places 
slimy,  with  damp.  The  flooring  of  the  seats  is 
much  broken  away  and  very  rotten,  although 
the  finely-carved  ends  are  well  preserved.  The 
oak  screen  which  separates  the  chancel  from 
the  nave  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  the 
seats,  and  is  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the 
old  gallery-loft.  Lord  Clinton,  as  lay  rector, 
has  undertaken  to  restore  the  chancel. 

Portswood. — The  chancel  just  added  to  Christ 
Church,  Highfield,  Portswood,  was  consecrated 
on  the  25th  nit.  It  extends  28  ft.  clear  east- 
ward of  the  old  building,  with  a width  of  48  ft. 
There  is  a row  of  arches  on  each  side,  supported 
by  clustered  columns,  with  carved  foliated 
capitals ; the  columns  supporting  the  main 
chancel  arches  are  square,  and  also  have  carved 
capitals.  Besides  the  building  of  the  chancel, 
the  old  pews  have  been  removed,  and  the  church 
re-seated,  under  an  arrangement  which  provides 
a centre  aisle,  with  benches  of  pitch  pine;  the 
heating  arrangements  have  also  undergone 
revision,  the  pipes  being  now  laid  in  channels 
instead  of  above  ground  as  formerly.  The 
aisles,  which  were  originally  laid  with  Purbeck 
stone,  have  been  re-paved  with  Architectural 
Pottery  Company’s  tiles  from  Poole,  but 
Minton’s  tiles  have  been  used  in  the  chancel. 
The  organ  has  been  removed  from  under  the 
tower  to  the  chancel  north  aisle,  the  space  thus 
gained  being  appropriated  to  sittings;  the 
pulpit  stands  at  the  end  of  the  centre  aisle. 
The  various  works  have  been  carried  ont  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Colson,  the  diocesan  archi- 
tect,  "Winchester,  by  Mr.  "iv.  H.  Chapman,  of 
Woolston;  the  heating  and  gas  fittings  being 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Lankester  & Son.  The 
total  cost  has  been  close  upon  4,000i. 

Dwnston. — The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  has  conse- 
crated a new  church  at  Dunston,  near  Penkridge, 
erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  Captain  Perry  and  his 
sisters  in  memory  of  their  father.  It  replaces 
an  older  church,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel, 
and  transepts,  and  at  the  western  end  is  a tower 
surmounted  by  a spire,  the  style  adopted  being 
that  of  the  Decorated  period  of  English  Gothic 
architecture.  From  the  high  road  the  church 
is  approached  by  a terrace  and  flight  of  steps, 
and  entrance  is  obtained  under  the  tower.  There 
are  a considerable  number  of  carvings  in  the 
church,  which  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Catby,  of 
London.  All  the  windows  are  of  grisaille  glass, 
and  are  variously  traceried.  Mr.  W.  Dalton 
Griffin,  architect,  Wolverhampton,  prepared  the 
plans  ; and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Perry,  by 
workmen  whom  he  engaged. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Rugby.- — Two  new  Board  schools  have  recently 
been  completed  near  Rugby, — one  at  Newbold- 
upon-Avon,  and  the  other  at  Long  Lawford, 
They  each  possess  the  same  amount  of  accom- 
modation,  viz.,  for  130  children,  with  a school- 
master's house  attached.  The  school  is  a mixed 
one,  42  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.,  with  open-timbered 
roof,  and  an  infants’  school,  19  ft.  by  15  ft., 
which  can  be  nsed  also  as  a olaas-room.  There 
are  separate  entrances  for  hoys  and  girls.  The 
whole  is  fitted  up  with  lavatories  and  earth- 
closets,  provided  by  Messrs.  Moule,  of  London. 
The  schools  are  heated  by  Gill  stoves  and  Galton 
grates,  and  ventilated  on  Tobin’s  principle.  The 
house  contains  living-room,  kitchen,  offices,  and 
three  bed-rooms.  The  whole,  including  boundary 
walls,  playgrounds,  and  all  complete,  has  cost 
about  1,7001.  for  each  school,  and  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Heap,  builder,  of 
Dunchurch,  near  Rugby.  Mr.  James  N.  Crofts, 
of  Liverpool,  was  the  architect. 

Horsham. — New  Board  schools  at  Horsham 
were  opened  on  the  26th  ult.  They  were  com- 
menced in  August  last  year,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  Livvock,  London,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Row- 
land, Horsham.  Over  4,000L  has  already  been 
expended  in  the  erection,  exclusive  of  a new 
house  for  the  master  now  being  constructed  at 
an  additional  cost  of  500L  The  schools  are 
situated  at  a convenient  point  where  the  East 
Parade  becomes  a continuation  of  the  Brighton- 
road.  The  style  is  Gothic,  the  walls  being  of 
red  brick  with  stone  facings.  The  rooms  include 
the  boys’  school,  which  is  60  ft.  by  20  ft. ; the 


girls’  school,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.;  the  infant  school 
same  size ; and  several  class-rooms,  20  ft 
square. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Surbiton. — The  new  house  of  Mr.  Wilberforcj 
Bryant,  ac  Surbiton,  has  been  filled  with  stainec 
glass,  from  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Rowlanc 
Plumbe,  architect,  comprising  selections  fron 
Ovid’s  “Metamorphosis,”  sonnets,  events  o 
local  history,  such  as  the  Coronation  of  Kinj 
Athelstane  at  Kingston,  events  from  the  life  o. 
Robert  Bruce,  Ac.  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Howan 
were  the  artists. 

Babbacombe. — A stained-glass  window  hai 
been  placed  in  the  boudoir  of  Cliff  Villa,  illus 
trating  “ The  Adventures  of  Alice  in  "Wonder 
land.”  The  tale  is  told  in  ten  separate  lights 
each  containing  an  adventure.  The  work  haj 
been  done  for  the  Right  Eon.  Cowper  Temple, 
M.P.,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  his 
architect.  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Howard  were  the 
artists. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Edinburgh. — The  strike  among  the  operative 
masons  of  Edinburgh  has  now  closed,  the  mastera 
not  connected  with  the  Master  Builders’  Asso- 
ciation having  on  Monday  conceded  the  7id.  pet 
hour.  Operations  have,  accordingly,  been  re- 
Burned  at  the  New  Medical  School  and  other  new 
buildings  which  were  affected  by  the  strike. 
Since  the  month  of  May  the  wages  of  masons  in 
Edinburgh  have  been  reduced  lid.  per  hour. 

Leith.  — Oq  the  24th  ult.  Messrs.  Scott  & 
Best,  contractors  for  the  new  dock  works, 
informed  a deputation  of  workmen  that  they 
were  perfectly  willing  to  accept  any  deci- 
sion which  the  Masters’  Union  might  come 
to  on  (the  question  of  wages.  The  firm 
further  promised  their  workmen  that  if  they 
resumed  work  at  the  rate  of  7d.  per  hour 
they  would  be  repaid  any  sum  which  might  be 
due  to  them  if  the  decision  in  favour  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a higher  rate  was  given.  The  men  re- 
fn.sed  these  conditions,  and  came  out  on  strike. 

Perth.—Uhe  Perth  masons  commenced  work 
on  Monday  at  a further  reduction  of  -Jd.  per 
hour,  the  present  wages  being  7d.  and  7Jd.  per 
hour. 

Liverpool. — The  I,iverpool  Master  Builders* 
Association  have  found  it  necessary  to  discuss 
and  revise  their  rules  with  the  employes.  This 
was  done  at  a meeting  hold  last  week,  when  it 
was  decided  that  that  part  of  the  mutual  code  with 
the  operatives  providing  that  any  notice  of  altera- 
tion should  expire  at  a certain  season  of  the 
year,  should  be  expunged.  It  is  understood  now, 
therefore,  that  notice  of  alteration  in  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  men  can  be  given  at  any  time. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  advisability  of  readjust- 
ing the  scale  of  wages,  &c.,  with  the  operatives, 
was  talked  of,  it  being  thought  that  the  depression 
of  trade  that  had  arisen  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  was  not  likely  to  soon  disappear,  necessi- 
tated  that  conrse.  The  various  departments 
of  the  building  trade  were  called  together  in 
consequence  of  this,  and  tho  following  results 
arrived  at : — Masons,  a reduction  of  a penny  per 
hour,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  working 
hours  from  49 i-  to  55  per  week;  bricklayers,  Sk 
reduction  from  9d.  to  8d.  per  hour,  the  hours 
to  remain  as  at  present ; plasterers,  a reduction 
of  a penny  per  hour,  and  an  increase  of  hours 
from  49^-  to  65  per  week ; joiners,  a redaction 
from  8id.  to  7id.  per  hour,  the  hours  to  remain 
the  same;  plumbers,  a reduction  of  wages  from 
8id.  in  summer,  and  9d.  in  winter,  to  8d.  all  the 
year  round,  hours  to  remain  the  same.  The 
painters’  rules  having  been  recently  revised,  no 
alteration  was  made  in  them.  It  is  said  that 
the  building  trade  is  so  bad  in  Liverpool  that 
workmen  are  offering  themselves  for  less  than 
the  standard  rate  of  wages. 


A New  Clock,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Clark,  has 
just  been  placed  in  Stoke  Fleming  Church,  near 
Dartmouth.  It  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  "V7, 
Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill.  The  bed  or  frame  is 
so  arranged  that  any  part  may  be  removed  with- 
out disturbing  the  remainder.  It  shows  time 
on  a 5 ft.  dial,  but  the  movement  is  so  made  that 
at  any  future  time  it  can  be  altered  so  as  to 
show  the  time  on  two  or  four  dials  without 
difficulty;  the  wheels  and  bearings  are  of  hard 
brass,  the  diameter  of  the  main  wheels  being 
14  in.  : it  chimes,  the  quarters  on  two  bells,  an^ 
strikes  the  hours  on  a 16-cwt.  tenor  bell. 
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SUEVBYOESHIP  ITEMS. 

Manchester. — At  a meeting  of  the  Manchester 
City  Connei),  on  Wednesday  ]ast,  it  wnB  re- 
solved, on  the  recommendation  of  the  general 
pnrposes  committee,  that  the  salary  of  Mr. 
C.  II.  Moyes,  improvement  surveyor,  should  bo 
increased  to  250i.,  and  that  of  Mr.  Henry 
Courtney,  general  surveyor,  to  208h  per 
annum. 

Denhijh. — For  some  time  past  the  Denbigh 
Corporation  and  their  surveyor  have  been  in 
collision  as  to  the  latter’s  duties  in  connexion 
with  the  new  drainage  and  Smithfield  works, 
and  the  dispute  was  brought  to  a climax  last 
week  by  the  surveyor  (Mr.  E.  Clough)  being 
dismissed  from  office.  The  surveyor  holds  the 
plans,  &c.,  which  are  now  wanted  for  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  former  is  ordered  t)  give  them 
np.  The  matter  is  likely  to  end  in  a lawsuit. 

Chelsea. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chelsea 
vestry,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Stayton,  the 
surveyor,  asking  the  Board  to  vary  the  terms  of 
his  appointment,  so  that  he  should  have  liberty 
to  undertake  private  practice.  If  the  per- 
mission were  granted,  he  undertook  not  to  take 
any  business  which  would  in  any  way  clash  or 
be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  vestry. 
Mr.  Lawrence  moved  that  the  permission  be 
granted,  and  pointed  ont  that  the  privilege 
asked  for  was  allowed  to  the  surveyors  of  nine- 
teen metropolitan  parishes,  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson  seconded  the  motion,  thinking  the  conces- 
sion would  beau  advantage  to  the  ratepayers,  as  it 
would  prevent  an  increase  of  salary  being  asked 
for.  After  a discussion  lasting  more  than  three 
hours,  the  motion  was  lost  by  30  votes  to  W. 


Wilton  Hospital  Competition,  Salford. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Salford  Town  Council,  on 
Wednesday,  Mr.  Alderman  M'Kerrow  moved, — 
" That  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
general  health  committee,  including  a joint 
report  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bostock,  C.B.,  deputy- 
Burgoon-general  and  chairman  of  Stockwell  and 
Fulham  Hospital  committees  and  Metropolitan 
Asylum  Board;  and  Dr.  F.  de  Chanmont,  Pro- 
fessor of  H3-giene,  Army  Medical  School,  Netley, 
on  the  competitive  designs  for  the  extension  of 
the  Wilton  Hospital,  and  tho  report  by  the 
borough  engineer  upon  the  selected  design, 
be  entered  upon  the  minntos ; also  that 
tho  recommendation  of  the  committee,  that, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  tho  Local  Government 
Board,  the  design  marked  ‘Au  Bon  Droit’ 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Salter,  London,  be  accepted; 
that  the  second  premium  of  50J.  be  awarded  to 
the  design  marked  ‘ M.  D.’  of  Messrs.  Penning, 
ton  & Bridgen,  Manchester;  and  the  third  pre- 
mium of  25Z.  to  the  design  marked  ‘ August’ 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Corson,  Manchester,  be  approved 
and  adopted.”  Mr.  Alderman  Lee  seconded  the 
resolution.  Mr.  Mandley  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment,  ‘‘That  the  portion  of  tho  proceedings  of 
the  general  health  committee,  recommending 
that  the  third  premium  be  given  to  the  design 
marked  ‘August,’  be  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee.” The  amendment  was  rejected  by  23 
to  18,  and  the  minutes  of  the  committee  wore 
passed. 

Fall  of  an  Arcli  at  Hyde,— By  the  falling 
in  of  an  arch  forming  part  of  the  sluico  between 
Monkton  Marshes  and  the  Esplanade  at  Eyde, 
I.W.,  a man  named  John  Langford  was  killed. 
Tho  coroner’s  jury  returned  the  following  ver- 
diet : — 

'■  That  the  said  John  Langford,  on  the  lat  daj  of 
October,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  in 
the  Isle  aforesaid,  died  from  tho  effects  of  injuries  then 
. and  there  received  by  him  from  the  accidental  falling  in  of 
. ft  certain  arch,  forming  a sluice,  which  was  then  and  there 
1 being  constructed,  and  that  such  falling  in  was  caused  by 
I tho  improper  materials  which  had  been  used  in  making  the 
I same;  and  the  jurors  aforesaid,  on  their  oaths  aforesaid, 

' do  say  that  WiUiana  Groves,  the  contractor  engaged  ill 
• constructing  the  said  sluice,  was  guilty  of  gross  negli- 
I gence  in  using  such  materials,  and  that  he  did  not  use  sulH- 
i cient  precaution  before  removing  the  centres;  and  the 
! jurors  also  consider  that  great  negligence  was  displayed 
j by  Francis  Newman,  the  surveyor,  and  William  Gregory, 

1 tho  clerk  of  works,  in  allowing  improper  materials  to  bo 
I used  in  the  construction  of  the  said  arch. 

! The  coroner  censured  the  parties  named  in  the 
' verdict,  and  added  that  the  jury  were  disputing 
: for  some  time  as  to  whether  a verdict  of  man- 
I slaughter  should  not  have  been  returned, — at 
! least  in  the  case  of  one  or  more  of  the  persons 
. named, 


The  Ovei'crowding  of  Theatres.  — A 

meeting  was  held  in  Wandsworth  Hall  last 
week  to  consider  the  necessary  steps  to  be 
taken  for  the  better  preservation  of  life  and 
limb  in  tho  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire  in  a theatre 
or  music-hall.  Mr.  Thomas  Grant  presided,  and 
there  was  a large  attendance  of  the  tradesmen 
and  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  the  safety  of  the 
pnblic,  more  especially  that  portion  which 
nightly  crowded  the  pits  and  galleries  of  our 
theatres  aud  mnsic-halls,  should  be  promptly 
and  properly  looked  after  by  those  in  authority. 
It  would  be  most  unfair  to  pick  out  by  name 
any  one  or  more  of  the  theatres  where  the 
evils  were  more  than  ordinarily  safe,  but  he 
could  not  help  saying  that  he  knew  of  four  large 
theatres  in  London  where,  in  tho  event  of  a 
sadden  panic,  it  would  be  impossible  to  save 
more  than  half  a crowded  audience  in  the  event 
of  a fire  or  a panic.  The  Chairman  then  moved 
tho  following  resolution  That  this  meeting 
ananimonsly  expresses  its  opinion  that  the 
Homo  Secretary,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
the  district  surveyors  should  at  once  take  tho 
necessary  steps  to  ascertain  officially  the  capa- 
city  of  every  place  of  amusement  in  the  metro- 
polis, with  the  means  at  hand  for  safely  disposing 
of  the  audience  in  case  of  fire  or  other  panic;  that 
instant  action  should  be  taken  to  compel  the- 
atrical  managers  to  provide  fitting  egress  for 
their  customers  forthwith,  and  that  looking  at 
the  near  approach  of  tho  Christmas  holidays, 
when  the  theatres  will  be  overflowing  with 
human  beings  for  some  three  months,  the  least 
delay  in  the  action,  either  of  the  authorities  or 
the  managers,  may,  and  in  all  probability  will, 
bo  fatal.”  The  resolution  was  seconded  and 
ananimonsly  adopted,  and  the  meeting  closed 
with  a vote  of  thanks  to  tho  chairman. 

Builders’  ” Sand.” — A correspondent  of  the 
Times  says  that  for  some  days  past  carts  have 
been  engaged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewisham 
during  tho  small  hours  of  the  night  in  carting 
so-called  ‘‘  builders’  sand  ” from  the  low-level 
sewer  at  Deptford,  and  depositing  it  on  a plot  of 
ground  at  tho  north-west  corner  of  the  Break- 
spear  and  Harefield  roads,  on  the  Wickham 
Park  Estate,  and  within  20  yards  of  inhabited 
dwellings.  Ho  complains  of  the  extremely  foul 
and  unwholesome  effluvia  emitted  from  these 
deposits,  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  a medical 
man  to  the  effect  that  they  are  highly  preju- 
dicial to  tho  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  likely 
to  induce  fever.  He  appends  a copy  of  a letter 
received  by  him  from  Dr.  Pink,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  to  the  Greenwich  District  Board 
of  Works,  who  says, — ” I havo  inspected  the 
ground  which  formed  tho  subject  of  complaint, 
aud  I have  also  consulted  the  solicitor  to  the 
Board  on  the  matter,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  does  not  fall  under  or  como  within  the 
Nuisances  Eemoval  Act,  which  is  the  only  Act 
on  which  proceedings  can  be  taken.” 

Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts. — At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy,  held  on  the  18th  ult.,  tho  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1878-9,  which 
elections  have  since  received  the  approval  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant: — President,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Jones  ; secretary,  Mr.  B.  Colles  Watkins  ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  Farrell ; keeper  and 
librarian,  Mr.  P.  Vincent  Daffy.  Visitors,  living 
model  school,  Messrs.  P.  Vincent  Duffy,  T.  Far- 
rell, Alfred  Grey,  and  William  Osborne  ; visitor, 
day  painting  school,  Mr.  A.  Burke;  professor  of 
painting,  Mr.  A.  Burke  professor  of  sculpture, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Kirk ; professor  of  architecture,  Mr. 

J.  J.  McCarthy ; professor  of  anatomy,  Mr.  W. 
Thornley  Stoker,  M.D.  j professor  of  history, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick;  professor  of  antiquities, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  LL.D.  Trustees,  Messrs. 
T.  A.  Jones,  B.  Colles  Watkins,  and  Wm. 
Osborne ; auditors,  Messrs.  A.  J.  Mayno  and 
Thomas  Drew  ; council  in  1878-9,  Messrs.  James 
H.  Owen,  M.A.,  Augustas  Burke,  Thomas  Drew, 
H.  E.  Doyle,  P.  V.  Duffy,  and  T.  N.  Deaue. 

E^ess  from  Places  of  Amusement. — 

The  Birmingham  watch  committee  have  passed 
a resolution  instructing  tho  borough  surveyor 
and  an  experienced  engineer  to  examine  the 
places  of  amusement  in  that  town,  as  to  the 
means  of  egress  and  of  extinguishing  fire. 

Engineering  Appointment. — Mr.  Gibbons, 
who  was  assistant-engineer  of  the  St.  Ives  Eail- 
way,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Mr. 
Gandy  Cole  as  engineer  of  the  new  Moorswater 
Viaduct,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall. 


Headington-hill  Hall,  near  Oxford. — 
ft  is  only  tvveuty-five  years  since  old  Ucading- 
ton-hill  Hill  was  taken  down  and  the  present 
mansion  built  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Morrell ; 
but  arrangement.^  made  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago  are  now  far  from  meeting  tho  re- 
quirements of  sanitary  science.  Eecognising 
this,  Mr.  G.  Herbert  Morrell  songht  the  advice 
of  Professor  Corfield,  who  condemned  the  old 
brick-drains  and  pipe-drains  running  under  tho 
house,  the  socketed  lead  and  iron  soil-pipes,  the 
whole  of  tho  D-traps,  and  the  want  of  ventila- 
tion to  both  sewers  and  closets.  A new  system 
throughout  was  accordingly  planned  by  him,  and 
the  work  has  been  done  from  drawings  by  and 
under  tho  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Mark  H. 
Judge. 

The  Sunday  Society  at  Cheltenham.— 
A conferenceof  members  of  the  Sunday  Society, 
and  others  favourable  to  the  opening  of  museums 
on  Sundays,  was  held  during  the  Sjcial  Science 
CongreiS  at  Cheltenham  ; Mr.  James  Heywood, 
F.E.S,,  presiding.  It  was  resolved, — “ That  this 
Conference,  believing  that  the  opening  of 
museums,  art-galleries,  libraries,  and  gardens 
on  Sundays  will  tend  to  foster  the  formation  of 
such  institutions  where  none  now  exist,  heartily 
approves  the  objects  of  the  Sunday  Society,  and 
rejoices  in  the  progress  made  in  Sunday  reform 
during  the  past  year,  as  proved  by  the  recent 
opening  on  Sunday  of  tho  arb-gallories  iu 
London,  tho  museums  at  Maidstone,  and  the  free 
public  libraries  at  Manchester  aud  Wigan.” 

The  Colosseum  Calamity,  Liverpool. — 
Tho  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the  thirty-sereu 
persons  who  lost  their  lives  through  the  panic  iu 
the  Colosseum  Theatre  or  Music-hall,  Liverpool, 
has  terminated.  The  jury,  after  an  hour’s 
deliberation,  returned  the  following  verdict : — 

" That  the  deceased  persons  were  sufFocated  and  crushed 
to  death  during  a panic  in  the  Colosseum  Music-hall  on  the 
11th  inst.,  caused  ^ false  alarms  of  ' Firo'  and  of  the 
‘ Gallery  falling.’  The  jury  think,  with  tho  borough 
engineer,  that  the  means  of  eiit,  as  at  present  arranged, 
especially  without  the  staircase  leading  to  8chool-lane,  ore 
insulKcieat.  They  also  think  the  principal  cause  of  the 
numerous  deaths  arose  from  the  barricade  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ga'Ury-stairs  being  Hied  and  the  exit-door  fastened. 
Th«y  would  like  to  see  the  engineers'  suggestions  curried 
out.  They  also  suggest  that  tho  services  of  a policeman, 
if  required  by  the  proprietors  of  places  of  amusement, 
should  be  granted,  and  that  all  such  places  should  bo 
under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities.” 

The  Brickmaking  Trade  — Brickmaking  in 
tho  district  of  which  Sittingbourne  and  Faver- 
sham  are  tho  centres  is  now  finished.  It  is  esti- 
mated  that  upwards  of  300,000,000  of  bricks 
were  made  in  the  district  during  the  past  season, 
of  which  Messrs.  Smeed,  Dean,  &,  Co.,  said  to  be 
the  largest  brickmakera  in  the  kingdom,  alone 
made  over  60,000,000. 

Liverpool  Art  Club. — This  club  has  opened 
a competition  for  amateur  painting  on  porcelain 
and  pottery  ; not  confined  to  members  of  the 
club,  or  residents  of  Liverpool,  but  open  to  all 
amateurs.  Two  prizes  will  be  given, — a Vene- 
tian glass  mirror,  and  a jar,  probably  of  Hun- 
garian manufacture. 


TENDERS 

For  additions  to  premises  iu  Mare-street,  Hackney,  for 
Messrs.  Eley  & ‘Wiinier.  Messrs.  Leo  &,  Smith,  archi- 
tects : — 

Sarceant £1,270  0 0 

Forrest  1,237  0 0 

Hayworth  1,235  0 0 

Chapman 1,175  0 O 

Stamp  4 Bowtie  (accepted)  1,063  0 0 


For  painting  two  houses  in  Gower’s-walk,  Whitechapel, 
for  Mr.  John  Wageuer.  Messrs.  H.  M,  & W.  Grelliex, 
architects : — 

Manslield  & Son  £630  0 0 

Bull 6 ‘5  0 0 

Went  & Perkins 635  0 0 

Wyard 485  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  lock-up  shops  at  Chesterfield, 
for  Mr.  Joseph  Lowe.  Messrs.  lloUinson  & Sou,  archi- 
tects : — 

Stott  £125  10  0 

Heathcote  & Son  382  0 0 

Wright  351  15  0 

Madiu 350  10  0 

Brailsford  itBrown 35)  0 0 

Wright  & Margerrison  329  10  0 

Broomhead4Touilinson  (accepted)  322  4 0 


Accepted  for  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Hydro- 
pathic Establishment,  Ashover,  Derbyshire.  Messrs. 


iBou  i Son,  architects 
Hopkiuson  (excavator,  mason,  and 

waller)  £635  4 0 

Mellor  Bros,  {(carpenters,  joiners, 

and  painters) 442  0 0 

Chadwick  (slater  and  plasterer) ...  220  0 0 

Dudley  4 Co.  (plumbers,  painters, 
andsmiths)  217  0 0 
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"For  tbo  erection  of  eicbt  houaea,  fence  walls,  and 
converiencea,  at  Chesterftld,  for  Mr.  George  Smith. 
Messrs.  Rollinsoii  & Son,  architects  : — 

Gough  li  Brailaford  (accepted)  £1,860  0 0 

For  works  at  Sussex-place.  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  arclii- 
tect 

Longmire  & Cargo £325  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 475  0 0 


For  works  at  Maddoi-atreet.  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon, 
architect 

Saver  £105  0 0 

Coi  360  0 0 

Davej" 313  0 0 


For  aewers,  gullies,  &o.,  Oldfield  estate,  Holloway.  Mr. 
Wm.  Paice.  surveyor  : — 

Killingback,  accepted. 


For  rebuilding  165,  Drury -lane,  for  Mr.  J.  Isaacs.  Mr. 
Wm.  Paice,  architect: — 

Snowball,  accepted. 


For  erecting  a new  wing  to,  and  various  alterations  at 
"the  Eoyal  Arms  Hotel,  Silvertown,  for  Mx.  Ball.  Mr.  E. 
Tovlor,  architect : — 

Boddam  (accepted) £1,072  0 0 

For  the  continuation  of  Goodrich-road,  on  the  British 
land  Company's  estate  at  Dulwich.  Mr.  Henry  B, 
Michell,  surveyor  ; — 

Koeble £1,066  0 0 

Thompson  & Son  I,<i47  0 0 

Pizzoy 985  12  0 

Jackson  9-ti  0 0 

Harris  (accepted) SOI  0 0 


For  alterations  at  Now-cross  Station,  for  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company.  Mr.  R. 
■VValker,  architect.  Quautitiea  by  Mr.  Stonor 
Sawyer,  accepted. 


For  house  at  Putney,  for  Mr.  Alton.  Mr.  Robert 
Walker,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Stonor  : — 

Pain £4,159  0 0 

Adamson 4,155  0 0 

Avisa 4,068  0 0 

Hobson  4,049  0 0 


For  boundary  walls,  g.ates,  and  gardener’s  cottage,  at 
Cudham,  Kent.  Messrs.  Tress  & Innes,  architects  : — 

Araaud  £1,685  0 0 

Dartnoli 1,635  0 0 

Payne  k Balding  1,644  0 0 

For  house  and  farm-buildings,  kc.,  for  Col.  Frazer* 
Fagate,  near  Horsham,  Sussex  : — 

Burton £3,230  0 0 ! 

Bnewin 2,800  0 0 

Longley  2,400  0 0 

Smart  2,300  0 0 

Charlawood  Bros 2,273  0 0 

Groomo  1,893  0 0 

EeJford  (accepted)  1,725  15  0.! 


For  new  class-room  and  mi.stress’s  residence,  kc.,  to 
Kensington  schools.  Church-court,  Kensington.  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  Hills,  architect.  Quantities  eupphed;— 

Langdale  4 Gwynne £2,185  0 0 

HocKley  (too  late)  1,980  0 0 

Jarvis  1,815  0 0 

Dove  Bros 1,745  0 0 

Manley 1,704  0 0 

Cox  1,688  0 0 

Hobson  1,673  0 0 

Knight 1,692  7 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  29,  Queen-street,  and  No.  8,  Great  St. 
Thomas  Apostle.  Messrs.  Tress  k luues,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrovo.  (Stone  staircase  and 
marble  columns  to  windows  extra) ; — 

Fish £5,500  0 0 

Sewell  & Son 6,184  0 0 

Braid  4 Co 5,134  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 4,890  0 0 

Conner 4,829  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 4,745  0 0 

Eider  k Son  4,718  0 0 

Brass  4,693  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  4,650  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 4,540  0 0 


For  new  sewerage  works,  Cannock.  (Four  contracts.) 

Mr,  C.  R.  Walker,  engineer: — 

Dodd £10,600  0 0 

Moss  16,646  14  10 

Fawkes  & Sous  16,137  11  6 

Meats  Bros 14,683  18  6 

Dawson  & Bradney  13,837  19  3 

Walker 13,692  2 7 

Dovener  & Quesnel  13,306  3 0 

J.  & G.  Tomlinson 12,83114  9 

Hill  Bros 12,821  7 7 

Smith  & Son  12,631  0 2 

Mason  k Sons 11,993  3 6 

Clarke  11,944  15  2 

■G.  Bell 11,693  9 2 

Mackay 11,346  9 2 

Holmes  & Franks  11,233  9 11 

Pickthall  k Sons  11,132  9 1 

Currall  & Lewis  11,093  17  10 

Dremtt  & Pickering 10,819  3 li 

Hughes  & Dakin 9,009  0 3 * 

RoberU 7,262  16  9 * 

Young  k Co 7,030  4 0 t 

J.  Bell  6,659  0 7 t 

Lea 5,894  6 8 || 

White  2,518  6 10  § 

* Except  Contract  No.  1. 
t For  Contracts  Noa,  2 and  3. 
t For  Contracts  Nos.  2 and  4. 

II  For  Contracts  Nos.  1 and  2. 

§ For  Contract  No.  2 only. 


For  the  erection  of  Cottage  Hospital,  Norfolk  Park, 
Maidenhead.  Messrs.  Henry  Cooper  4 Sons,  architects 

Central  Block  Central  Block 
Central  and  and  E.  and 

Block.  East  Wing.  W.  Wings. 

Taylor  £1,193  £1,572  £1,960 

Keefe 1,170  1,659  1,949 

Hobern 1,100  1,475  1,800 

Kempsall 1,088  1,476  1,864 

Cor 1,059  1,429  1,799 

Selby 1,050  1,.123  1,796 

Langmead&Way  1,047  1,425  1 798 

Lovell  1,040  1,390  1,740 

West  Bros 1,040  1,380  1 720 

Sim 1,019  1,367  l’715 

Woodbridgo 1,000  1,350  1 700 

Reavell 996  1,369  1,741 

Stevens  k Bastow  986  1,330  1,675 

Jones  & Co 957  1,290  l'630 

Bebbington 945  1,279  1,613 


TO  COERESPONDENT8. 

H.  O.-W.  L.  B.-O.  It  H.— A-  & Ca.-P.  W.  H.-T,  A.  J.-B.  1 

•T.’B.— U.  de  M.— E.  C,  E— L.4  3.— T.  Q,— J.  L.— Mr.  M.— H.  H, 

— Dr  P.— C.  & Bona. — Mlaa  H.  B,  {a  almllar  arraugement 
otlen  uaed).— F.  E.  B,  (such  a plao  ia  alnaiiy  In  uae).— J.  £.  (' 
uniforialr  decline  pointing  out  books).— 1).  D.  (ditto).— A Lady 
(ditto).— J.  8,  R.  (ahail  have  attention). 

All  staUinente  of  tacts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
necessarily  for 


I and  address  of  the  tender, 


by  the 
publication. 

Not*.— The  reepoDslbltity  of  elgned  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pnbUc  meetuigs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITtTATIONS  VACANT,  PAETNEKSFIPB,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVEBTldEUEN'fB. 

81*  lines  (aboat  dfty  words)  or  under is.  Sd. 

Each  additional  lius  (aboul  ten  words) Os.  6d. 
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Syrian  Archcnology. 

?NB  by  one  the  unsolved 
problems  -which  half  a 
century  ago  faced  the  stu- 
dents of  philology  and 
archaeology  are  yielding 
before  the  labours  of 
savants  and  explorers  of 
the  present  day.  The  pic- 
turesque hieroglyphics  of 
the  land  of  the  many, 
mouthed  Nile,  which  for 
centuries  held  silent  guard 
over  the  religious  and 
secular  annals  of  their 
authors,  now  yield  up 
freely  heir  liiddeu  stories 
to  such  scholars  as  Dr. 
Birch,  Lepsius,  Eenouf,  and 
others ; and  the  histories, 
both  private  and  public,  of 
the  rulers  of  Thebes  and 
ilemphis  are  better  known 
to  the  students  of  Oriental 
history  than  the  annals  of 
many  of  the  early  monarchs 
of  the  British  Empire.  But  Egypt 
is  not  the  only  field  where  induc- 
tive logic  has  proved  the  talisman  to  caves 
of  literary  treasure,  long  hidden  from  the 
student.  The  strange,  unshapely  cuneiform 
characters  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  nail  up 
the  door  of  the  record-house  of  the  descendants 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  have,  one  by  one 
been  forced  to  yield,  and  each  made  to  lisp  its 
eyllable  in  the  story  of  the  kings  of  nations. 
Bat  a few  years  ago,  the  only  material 
which  the  student  of  archmology  had  upon 
which  to  found  his  theories  respecting  the  con- 
atruction  and  decoration  of  the  great  temples 
and  palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  the 
few  meagre  notices  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  florid,  semi-mythic 
accounts  of  the  Greek  writers.  Now  all  is 
changed,  and  the  art  of  ancient  Assyria  may 
be  studied  in  most  periods  of  its  development, 
extending  over  a lapse  of  some  nine  or  ten  cen- 
turies. The  palaces  and  temples,  once  only 
known  from  the  pages  of  the  writers  above 
mentioned,  have  now  been  uncovered,  explored, 
and  planned,  and  the  sculptures  which  decorated 
the  walls,  the  huge  winged  bulls,  the  majestic 
.guardians  of  the  portals,  are  now  to  be  studied 
by  every  student  of  art  in  the  galleries  of  our 
National  iluseum.  The  inscriptions  on  wall 
and  cile,  on  bronze  and  marble,  which  recorded 
the  great  and  mighty  deeds  of  the  rulers  of 
Assyria,  record  also  the  lavish  gifts  to  the 
temples,  and  the  wealth  and  riches  consumed 
io  the  construction  of  these  “abodes  of  royalty.’ 
Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, — bronze  and 
ivory, — with  precious  cedar- wood,  the  “produce 
of  the  groves  of  Lebanon,”— all  were  used  by 
the  great  king  in  the  construction  of  the  house 
wherein  he  dwelt,  and  in  his  temples,  the  homes 


of  the  “gods  his  protectors.”  Thirty  years  of 
research  in  the  twin-fields  of  archmology  and 
philology,  and  the  palaces  of  Niueveh,  the  queen 
city  of  Western  Asia,  are  no  longer  to  be 
studied  in  the  scanty  records  of  Hebrew  or  Greek 
writers.  Now  their  own  annals  furnish  to  the 
student  the  very  specification  to  which  they 
were  built,  and  copious  monuments  from  the 
walls  and  corridors  of  these  ancient  fanes  now 
guide  the  eye  in  the  reconstructive  work. 

The  discoveries  made  by  General  Di  Ces- 
nola  in  the  tombs  and  treasuries  of  Cyprus, 
show  how  rich  and  rare  were  the  gifts  which 
the  loving  worshippers  poured  into  the  home 
of  Aphrodite.  Cyprus  was  “ the  half-way 
house  ” on  the  path  of  culture  from  East  to 
West.  Here  met  the  triad  of  the  human  race, 
— Hamitic  Egypt,  Semitic  Phcenicia,  and  Aryan 
Greek, — each  ruling  in  turn  iu  this  “ land  of 
the  sea,”  and  each  carrying  away  to  his  own 
shore  some  new  form,  some  new  conception  to 
blend  in  his  own  ideal  of  beauty. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Scliliemann  in  Troy 
and  “ Golden  Mycenm”  testify  to  the  Oriental 
influence  thus  felt  by  the  early  Greeks,  and 
Egypt,  though  bound  by  the  iron  conservatism 
of  the  priestly  guardians  of  science  and  art,  did 
not  escape  uninfluenced  from  her  contact  with 
her  brother  nations. 

The  disentombment  of  Ancient  Nineveh,  by 
Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  Mr.  Bassam,  and  other  ex- 
plorers, brought  before  the  critical  notice  of  the 
archceologists  of  the  present  century  a new 
art,  and  a totally  unknown  factor  in  the  pro- 
gress of  art-dovelopment.  Here  were  seen  the 
very  forms  whose  presence  in  Greek  decoration 
had  been  hitherto  inexplicable  j here  were 
earlier  and  simpler  examples  of  forms  and  sub- 
jects more  highly  developed  in  the  art  of  the 
schools  of  Athens. 

The  question  at  once  arose  where  are  the 
connecting  links  which  bound  together  the 
studios  of  the  metropolis  6f  Western  Asia  and 
of  the  capital  of  the  fair-haired  Greeks  ? The 
discoverers  of  the  last  few  years  in  Western 
Asia  and  Cyprus  have  supplied  the  links  in 
the  chain,  and  enable  the  student  to  trace, 
almost  step  by  step,  the  path  of  progress  from 
East  to  West.  Herodotus  states  that  As- 
syrian wares  were  vended  in  the  marts  of 
Greece  in  heroic  times,  being  brought  there  by 
the  Phccnicians,  and  the  statements  iu  both  the 
“Iliad”  and  “Odyssey”  bear  this  out,  as 
regards  the  trading  of  Phccnicians  with  Greece. 
These  people  of  the  “ Land  of  the  setting  Sun,” 
as  they  are  called  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
were  long  the  missionaries  of  art  and  culture. 
Strangs  as  it  may  seem,  this  enterprising  race, 
the  “ cunning  PhcBnicians,”  who,  in  their  “ black 
ships  ” bore  to  Greece  her  alphabet,  and  schooled 
her  in  the  early  paths  of  art, — these  hardy 
navigators,  whose  ships  passed  by  the  bounding 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and  who,  returning,  carried 
back  with  them  the  wealth  of  many  lands, 

I leaving  behind  them  colonies  whose  influence 
may  be  felt  to  the  present  day, — have  bequeathed 


to  US  no  distinctive  art  remains,  no  purely 
national  style  of  architecture.  They  seem  to 
have  borrowed,  copied,  modified,  transmitted, 
but  never  to  have  invented.  It  was  this  hardy 
race  who  carried  the  teaching  of  the  schools  of 
Nineveh,  the  art,  the  myths,  and  legends  taught 
in  the  schools  of  the  temples,  and  spread  the 
learning  and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldees  over  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

As  Cyprus  was  the  maritime  meeting-place  of 
the  triad  of  the  human  race,  so  was  there  a 
meeting-place  on  the  main  land,  where  Phos- 
nician,  Egyptian,  and  Assyrian  came  In  con- 
tact, and  an  interchange  of  ideas  took  place.  It 
is  to  the  acumen  of  the  late  George  Smith  that 
we  owe  the  identification  of  the  site  of  a city 
which  played  a most  important  part  in  the  west- 
ward transmission  of  culture. 

On  the  west  bauk  of  the  Euphrates,  midw'Oy 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Sagur  river  and  the 
town  of  Birejek,  are  situated  arange  of  mounds 
known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Terabolus> 
and  presenting  every  appearance  of  being  the 
site  of  some  important  city.  Maundrel,  who 
visited  the  site  in  1699,  and  Pococke,  who  ex- 
amined  the  ruins  about  forty  years  later,  both 
describe  them  as  marking  the  site  of  an  exten- 
sive and  regularly-built  city.  The  topography 
of  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Carcbemish,  of  which 
Yerabolus  marks  the  site,  resembles  in  a marked 
degree  that  of  Nineveh,  as  represented  by  the 
mounds  of  Koyuujik  and  Nebby-Yumis,  opposite 
Mosul.  The  site  is  inclosed  on  the  north,  south, 
and  west  sides  by  a line  of  ramparts,  broken  in  the 
centre  of  each  wall  by  an  ojicning,  which  marks 
the  site  of  the  city  gates.  The  circumference 
of  the  walls  was  about  8,000  ft.,  and  the  shape 
an  oblong.  On  the  east  side,  on  the  river’s  edge, 
were  three  large  mouuds,  marking  the  ruins  of 
ancient  palaces  or  temples,  which,  like  those  of 
Nineveh  and  Kalakh,  had  towered  high  above 
the  river,  and  found  an  imposing  group  of  edifices 
when  viewed  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  Scattered  over  the  surface  of  these 
mouuds  are  fragments  of  sculpture,  of  pottery, 
and  glass,  but  all  of  a comparatively  late  epoch, 
the  majority  being  of  the  Greek  or  Koman 
periods. 

In  1875,  Mr.  George  Smith,  when  staying 
with  Mr.  Skene,  the  English  consul,  at  Aleppo, 
was  told  by  him  of  some  sculptures  which  had 
been  discovered  upon  the  site  of  Yerabolus,  and 
being  about  to  cross  the  country  on  his  route  to 
Baghdad,  Mr.  Smith  determined  to  visit  the 
mounds  and  see  these  sculptures.  The  chief  of 
the  monuments  unearthed  was  a fine  monolith 
with  a sculpture  of  a human  figure  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  a long  inscription  in  the  curious 
hieroglyphic  characters  known  as  the  Hama- 
thite.  This  interesting  monument  stands  at 
present,  the  upper  portion  being  broken  away, 
5 fi.  6 in.  high,  and  the  sculpture  is  enclosed  in 
a framework.  When  perfect,  the  monument 
was  probably  about  8 ft.  high,  and  resembled 
iu  character  the  memorial  tablets  obtained  from 
Kurkh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khabour,  and  from 
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Kalakb,  wliicli  record  the  victories  of  Assur. 
nazirpal  and  Shalmanesar  III.,  kings  of  the 
middle  Assyrian  empire  (B.C.  885-800).  The 
sculpture  on  the  obverse  of  this  memorial  tablet, 
however,  differs  in  several  points  from  those  of 
the  Assyrian  kings;  and  although  evidently 
copied  in  arrangement  and  decoration  from  the 
tablets  erected  by  the  kings  of  the  early  and 
middle  Assyrian  empire,  it  exhibits  certain 
peculiarities  which  render  it  an  interesting  link 
in  the  chain  of  art  connexions  between  East  and 
West.  The  figure  of  the  royal  or  priestly  digni- 
tary,  unlike  those  of  the  Assyrian  sculptors,  is 
represented  in  full  front,  and  not  in  profile, 
while  the  feet  are  turned  towards  the  spectator, 
and  not  contorted  as  in  the  styles  of  either  Egypt 
or  Assyria.  The  figure  wears  a long  robe  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles,  and  but  slightly  decorated  by 
a band  of  embroidery  down  the  centre.  The 
hem  is  not  fringed,  as  in  the  Nineveh  examples. 
Over  the  shoulders  is  thrown  a long  square 
cloak,  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet,  the  edges  of 
which  are  richly  decorated  by  embroidery  and 
fringe.  The  pattern  here  adopted  in  the  border- 
ing is  the  arrangement  of  squares,  so  common 
in  Greek  art.  The  sleeves  of  the  under-robe 
are  fastened  at  the  wrists  with  plain  hands, 
the  arms  being  folded  on  the  chest.  In  the 
left  hand  the  figure  holds  a curious  bunch  of 
fruit,  much  resembling  a head  of  Indian  maize- 
corn. 

In  the  Hamathite  inscriptions  this  peculiar 
emblem,  which  appears  to  symbolise  power  or 
rank,  is  frequently  met  with.  In  several  of 
the  other  sculptures  found  at  Yorabolus  this 
bunch  of  fruit  or  corn  is  found  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  personages  represented.  On  the 
breast  of  the  figure  is  a rich  ornamentation 
composed  of  circles  of  embroidery,  and  termi- 
nating in  a pendent  row  of  globular  objects 
which  appear  to  represent  jewels.  Placed  as 

this  rich  object  is,  on  the  breast  of  the  figure, 

a part  of  the  body  always  most  richly  deco- 
rated in  the  Bcnlptures  of  Assyria, — it  calls  to 
mind  the  breastplate  worn  by  the  Jewish  high 
priests.  Interesting  as  this  sculpture  is,  both 
on  its  own  account  as  a monument  of  the  art 
of  the  Hittite  capital  and  on  account  of  the 
inscription  which  it  bears, — which  will,  when 
deciphered,  no  doubt  furnish  interesting  historic 
details, — it  is  not  so  important  as  some  of  the 
fragments  of  bas-reliefs  found  along  with  it, 
which  show  far  more  cleat  ly  the  marked 
characteristics  of  Hittite  or  Syrian  art. 

Tho  sculptures  discovered  at  Yerabolus  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  the 
Assyrian  or  Egyptian  influences  appear  to  be 
most  dominant  in  the  representation.  On  a 
largo  block  of  marble,  about  6 ft.  in  length,  is 
eculpturod  a figure  of  a winged  lion  iu  high 
relief,  and  the  treatment  of  this  subject  exhibits 
a most  interesting  fusion  between  the  art  of 
Egypt  and  that  of  Assyria.  The  lion  is  repre- 
sented with  large  wings  extending  over  tho 
haunches,  and  with  all  tho  details  of  the  feathers 
treated  with  the  minute  care  of  an  Assyrian 
artist.  Unlike  any  of  the  Ninevito  examples, 
tho  animal  is  represented  with  the  tail  bushy 
and  erect,  giving  the  hind-quarters  rather  a 
strong  resemblance  to  a horse.  The  head  is 
turned  towards  tho  spectator,  and  is  treated  in 
a purely  Egyptian  style,  tho  animal  wearing,  in 
the  place  of  the  conventional  curls  found  on 
tho  Assyrian  example,  the  fshent,  or  Egyptian 
head-dress,  and  a slightly-broken  bub  projecting 
fragment  on  the  crown  of  the  head  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  head  had  been  decorated 
with  the  uroixis,  the  Egyptian  emblem  of  royalty. 
In  another  large  slab,  about  8 ft.  long,  there  is 
represented  a scene  of  a very  Assyrian  cha- 
racter,— a priest  offering  the  fir-cone  to  the 
winged  circle.  The  extremely  mutilated  nature 
of  the  centre  portion  of  this  sculpture  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  it  would  have  been  interest- 
ing to  find  the  sacred  tree  as  an  object  of 
adoration  among  theso  Syrian  nations.  In  a 
fine  bas-relief,  of  which,  unfortunately,  only  the 
upper  portion  remains,  there  are  represented 
two  figures, — the  one  a warrior,  the  other  a 
deity  or  winged  priest,  and  in  this  example  we 
begin  to  see  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Hittite  art.  The  deity  or  priest  is  represented 
as  several  times  larger  than  the  attendant 
worshipper.  The  figure,  of  which  only  the 
upper  portion  remains,  is  treated  according  to 
the  Egyptian  canon,  the  face  being  in  profile, 
while  the  body  is  represented  as  full  front.  The 
face,  as  far  as  can  be  ganged  from  the  drawing 
in  our  possession,  is  long,  with  high  cheekbones, 
and  the  hair,  unlike  that  of  the  Assyrians,  is 
iank  and  straight.  The  whole  appearance  of 


the  face  resembles  much  that  of  the  statue 
found  by  Mi'.  G.  Smith,  at  Zerghul,  a di'awing 
of  which  appears  in  his  “ History  of  Baby- 
lonia.” The  figure  has  a pair  of  wings  attached 
to  the  shoulders,  but  differs  from  the  Assyrian 
examples  in  their  not  being  double.  The  most 
marked  feature  in  the  costume  of  this  personage 
is  the  head-dress,  which  differs  entirely  from 
anything  yet  found  in  Western  Asiatic  art.  The 
helmet  which  covers  the  head  of  the  larger  of  the 
two  figures  is  conical  in  shape;  instead,  how- 
ever, of  terminating  in  a pointed  apex,  at  about 
three-quarters  of  its  height  it  assumes  a 
globular  shape.  From  this  round  termination  a 
pair  of  long  curved  boms  project,  giving  to  the 
whole  tho  appearance  of  being  surmounted  by 
a large  crescent  moon.  The  brim  of  the  helmet 
is  also  continued  upwards,  so  as  to  form  two 
horn-like  terminals.  These  horn-shaped  deco- 
rations seem  to  be  a distinctive  characteristic  of 
the  Syrian  helmet,  and  in  all  the  examples  found 
at  Carchemish,  as  well  as  in  the  bas-relief  at 
Ibreez  in  Karmania,  they  appear.  In  some  of 
the  examples  the  horns  attached  to  the  globular 
termination  of  the  helmet  are  omitted,  and 
placed  so  as  to  project  from  the  body  of  the 
conical  portion.  In  the  example  represented  in  the 
bas-relief  at  Ibreez  (Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archeology,  vol.  iv.)  several  pairs  of 
horns  project,  both  before  and  behind,  and  give 
to  tho  headpiece  the  appearance  of  serpents 
coiled  about  it.  It  is  extremely  curious  to  find 
these  horns  assuming  so  prominent  a part  in  the 
national  hoad-decoration  of  the  Khitba  or 
Hittites,  as  represented  by  these  monuments, 
because  it  is  evidently  these  appendages  that  are 
referred  to  in  the  passage  in  1 Kings  xxii.  11,  et 
seq.y  which  records  the  scene  taking  place  in  the 
gate  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  the  horns  of  iron 
here  mentioned  evidently  being  made  as  a play 
upon  the  national  head-dress  of  the  Syrian  or 
Hittite  people,  against  whom  (Ahab  was  going 
to  fight  at  Ramoth- Gilead. 

There  is  one  other  stone  slab  bearing  a bas- 
relief  which  is  of  interest,  and  in  which  we 
see  somewhat  more  of  tho  Assyrian  art  domi- 
nant. In  this  wo  have  represented  a deity  or 
warrior  wearing  a helmet  of  the  type  described 
above,  the  horns  in  this  case  projecting  from  the 
cone.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a short-handled 
battle-axe  ; the  arm  is  raised,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
smiting  the  enemy.  In  the  left  hand  the  figure 
is  represented  as  holding  a bow.  This  portion 
of  the  bas-relief  is  very  much  broken,  all  the 
lower  and  right  side  being  lost.  Standing 
behind  this  warrior  is  a personage  who  resem- 
bles in  dress  and  features  most  strongly  the 
euDucha  attendant  upon  the  Assyrian  king. 
In  one  hand  ho  holds  a short  sceptre  with  a 
plain  round  metal  top,  aud  iu  tho  other  the 
bunch  of  corn,  the  emblem  of  his  office.  The 
hair  is  treated  in  a much  more  Assyrian  style 
than  in  any  of  the  previous  examples,  and  the 
figure  seems  to  bo  a reproduction  of  one  of  the 
figures  from  tho  palace  of  Assurnazirpal  at 
Kalakh  (Nimrond).  Tho  close  resemblance  of 
the  monolith  and  of  the  Assyrian  portions  of  the 
sculptures  to  the  slabs  aud  ornaments  obtained 
from  the  palaces  of  Assurnazirpal  at  Nimroud 
can  leave  but  little  doubt  that  we  may  place  tho 
date  of  theso  interesting  antiquities  iu  the  early 
part  of  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  At  that  period  in  the  history  of  Western 
Asia,  Assyria  was  just  rising,  phceuix-liko,  from 
the  ashes  of  the  early  empire.  The  Hittite 
kingdom  had  ruled  over  all  the  head-waters  of 
the  Euphrates,  extending  its  frontiers  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  into  Lydia,  and  from 
tho  heights  of  Lebanon  and  the  sources  of  the 
Orontes  as  far  south  as  the  borders  of  the 
Arabian  desert. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  this  period,  when  Carche- 
mish was  the  capital  of  Northern  Syria,  that 
we  must  assign  the  monuments  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Skene  and  Smith.  In  our  next  notice 
of  this  subject  we  shall  show  how  this  new 
link  in  the  chain  became  connected  with  the 
others,  and  how  by  this  means  the  arts  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria  were  spread  throughout 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 


Old  TrafFord  Bridge.— The  new  bridge  over 
the  River  Irwell,  at  Throstle  Nest,  was  publicly 
opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Salford  (Mr.  Alderman 
Walmsley),  on  Thursday  last,  November  7th. 
The  bridge,  which  is  on  the  bow-string  lattice 
principle,  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Fowler,  late  borough  engineer  of  Salford, 
and  is  about  140  ft.  span  and  54  ft.  in  width. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  CHELTENHAM 
CONGRESS. 

When  writing  a few  preliminary  remarks  th& 
other  day  in  regard  to  the  subjects  for  discussion 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress 
at  Cheltenham,  we  observed  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  note  the  manner  in  which  th& 
meeting  and  its  objects  were  practically  regarded 
in  a town  very  different  in  character  from  those 
in  which  these  congresses  had  mostly  been  held. 
And  having  accordingly  taken  due  note  of  the 
affair  from  this  point  of  view,  we  must  add 
another  syllable  to  our  adjective,  and  record 
that  tho  manner  of  Cheltenham  towards  the 
Congress  was,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  un- 
interesting. The  meeting  is  recorded  as  a 
success  by  the  organising  officers,  who  judge  by 
the  statistics  of  tickets  sold,  aud  other  such 
practical  data ; but  we  imagine  most  of  those 
who  kept  their  eyes  open  must  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Association  had  met  in  a 
place  which  cared  little  or  nothing  about  Social 
Science,  so  far,  at  least,  as  tho  special  society 
of  the  place  was  concerned.  The  Mayor  of 
Cheltenham,  Baron  de  Perrii^res,  was,  indeed, 
conspicuous  in  attention  and  hospitality,  aud 
must  have  won  the  hearts  of  every  one  by  his 
courtesy  and  geniality ; but  in  tbe  main,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  was  supported 
by  the  tradespeople  rather  than  by  the  society  of 
Cheltenham,  to  whom  the  subjects  discussed,  w© 
suppose,  are  matters  of  indifference.  It  is  tru© 
that  the  Vicar  of  Cheltenham  took  tho  trouble  to 
write  to  the  Times  to  express  his  disgust  an 
having  read  in  the  papers  that  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Art  Section  tho  opening  of 
picture-galleries  on  Sunday  had  been  strongly 
advocated,  and  to  say  that  if  be  had  known  tho 
question  was  to  be  discussed  he  and  other  clergy- 
men would  have  been  there  to  oppose  it ; that 
is  to  say,  that  the  reverend  gentleman  knew 
and  cared  nothing  about  what  was  going  on, 
and  that  the  only  thing  that  would  have  drawn 
him  out  would  have  been  the  opportunity  of 
opposing  a movement  for  giving  the  masses  a 
chance  of  intellectual  recreation  on  Sunday. 
This  is  really  delightful.  There  were  a few 
spirits  iu  Cheltenham  of  different  calibre  from 
this,  but  certainly  the  visitors  brought  with 
them  nearly  all  the  life  of  tho  Congress,  and 
this  was  the  more  felt  owing  to  the  strong  con- 
trast in  this  respect  with  the  meeting  at  Aber- 
deeu  last  year,  where  tho  most  talented  aud 
energetic  of  the  visitors  found  themselves  met 
half-way  by  men  as  able  in  head  and  willing  in 
heart  as  the  best  among  themselves.  The 
moral  is,  that  for  future  meetings  the  Associa- 
tion should  keep,  as  it  has  usually  done,  to  active 
manufacturing  or  trading  towns,  where  tho 
business  of  life  is  being  carried  on  enorgeticallv, 
and  where,  accordingly,  people  are  really  in- 
terested in  finding  ont  how  best  to  improve  th© 
social  machine,  and  do  not  think  it  vulgar  t© 
show  their  interest. 

Cheltenham  is,  in  fact,  essentially  a town  of 
the  “watering-place”  class,  a character  fully 
borne  out  in  its  architectural  appearance,  which 
illustrates  tho  curious  and  not  easily  accountable 
tendency  of  places  of  the  same  social  character, 
even  far  apart  from  each  other,  to  fall  into  th© 
same  architectural  physiognomy.  Wo  all  know 
the  style  of  house  and  street  architecture  which 
grows  up  in  such  towns, — tbe  rows  of  not  well- 
built,  neat,  respectable,  cemented  residences,  all 
with  the  same  air  of  imperturbable  primness  and 
respectability.  Cheltenham  is  truly  a town 
offering  a fine  field  for  improvement  in  street 
architecture,  but  not,  we  fear,  mnoh  opening  for 
carrying  it  out  at  present.  House  property  of 
this  kind  and  in  this  sort  of  quiet  place  lasts 
long,  in  spite  of  often  flimsy  construction.  What 
is  being  done  in  the  way  of  new  building  is  in 
special  public  institutions ; a new,  or  recently  new, 
club,  very  square  and  staring,  and  a new  winter 
garden  adjoining  it.  The  Town-hall  has  yet  to 
be  built : tbe  town  is  only  in  the  first  year  of  its 
incorporate  state.  When  it  is  built  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  include  a room  in  which 
speeches  or  lectures  can  be  heard.  The  chief 
available  room  for  this  purpose  now,  the  Mont- 
pelier Rotunda,  formed  a sad  experience  to  those 
who  had  to  try  to  make  themselves  heard  in  it. 

It  is  a circular  room,  with  an  open  dome  and  a 
window  in  the  top,  a sort  of  small  Pantheon, 
and  with  the  sides  lined  with  hard  , plaster  and 
scagliola.  The  result  of  any  attempt  to  apeak 
may  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  given 
attention  to  acoustic  properties  of  rooms.  VYires 
have  been  stretched  across  at  the  epringiog  of 
the  dome,  and,  of  course,  one  could  not  tell  bow 


much  worse  it  might  have  been  without  them; 
but  the  receipt  for  breaking  up  echo  did  not 
seem  to  answer  in  this  case,  at  all  events.  The 
draping  of  a large  flag,  sounding-board  fashion, 
over  the  temporary  platform  made  matters 
bettor.  The  beat  thing  in  the  aspect  of  Chelten- 
ham is  the  presence  of  trees  so  extensively  in 
the  streets,  down  the  middle  of  the  roadway  in 
the  wider  roads,  just  as  we  have  suggested  for 
Portland-plaoe.  This  gives  a very  pretty  aspect 
to  some  parts  of  the  town,  and  goes  far  to 
redeem  the  dulness  of  the  house  architecture. 

Perhaps  in  making  one  or  two  cs  post  facto 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  congress  and  its 
results,  many  of  which  suggest  themselves,  wo 
could  not  do  anything  more  practical  than  to 
say  a word  in  regard  to  the  Art  Section,  the 
objects  and  reasonableness  of  which  seem  to 
be  persistently  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented in  many  quarters ; a misrepresentation 
to  some  extent  arising,  wo  are  sorry  to  have 
to  think,  from  a very  narrow  and  unworthy 
feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  persons  who 
take  a leading  place  in  other  departments, 
who  know  nothing  and  care  nothing  about  art, 
and  regard  the  new  section  as  robbing  them  of 
some  of  their  auditors.  This  latter  notion,  we 
may  say  parenthetically,  we  believe  to  bo  a 
mistake,  and  that  a majority  of  those  who 
attend  the  Art  Section  meetings  are  those  who 
would  not  take  tickets  at  all  except  for  the 
object  of  attending  that  department,  which  has 
created  a new  iuterost  in  the  meetings  and 
drawn  in  a new  class  of  subscribers.  The 
feeling  wo  refer  to  is  unfortunately  hardly  sur- 
prising when  we  notice  what  is  the  state  of 
mind  and  of  information  upon  artistic  subjects 
among  many  of  the  able  practical  men  who  form 
the  backbone  of  the  other  sections.  When  we 
hear  an  eminent  engineer  say  roundly  that  he 
cannot  conceive  what  artists  want  with  copy- 
right in  their  works,  or  a leading  member  of  a 
committee,  finding  himself  by  accident  in  the 
art-room,  ask  quite  blandly  and  innocently,  “ Oh, 
by  the  way, — what  is  artf”  and  pause  fora 
reply  on  the  spot,  or  hear  a group  of  eminent 
sanitary  authorities  ridiculing  the  idea  of  the 
possibility  or  desirability  of  popular  musical 
education,  and  find  on  inquiry  that  all  of  them 
are  totally  ignorant  of  music  and  are  arguing 
on  a notion  of  facts  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
true  one  (and  these  are  little  typical  incidents 
"taken  from  life”), — of  course,  when  one  sees 
this  kind  of  thing  going  on,  one  is  not  surprised 
that  persons  with  such  hazy  notions  on  artistic 
subjects  are  exceedingly  puzzled  to  know  what 
au  art-section  is  for.  It  is,  of  conrse,  impos- 
sible to  argue  with  people  who  aro  talking  about 
what  they  know  nothing  about ; all  one  can  do 
is  to  recommend  them  to  learn  a little  more 
about  it  before  they  pronounce  such  decided 
opinions.  The  same  recommendation  might  be 
given,  d fortiori,  to  some  of  the  leading  journals 
which  undertake  to  echo  the  kind  of  criticism  wo 
hare  referred  to,  in  articles  which  one  would 
probably  not  bo  far  wrong  in  tracing  to  the 
direct  inspiration  of  some  of  the  malcontents  in 
question.  One  leading  journal  said  no  one  could 
tell  why  such  a section  should  exist  at  all. 
People  who  know  more  about  the  doings  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress  than  the  writer  in 
question  know  better  than  this  ; and  certainly 
the  testimony  of  the  able  and  practical  President 
of  the  Council,  Mr.  Hastings,  than  whom  there 
could  hardly  be  a more  capable  or  more  im- 
partial witness  on  the  matter,  would  be  taken 
by  most  reasonable  people  as  pretty  conclusive 
in  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  part 
which  this  department  has  sustained  at  the 
Congress  of  the  Association. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  President 
for  this  year  did  not  altogether  make  the  most 
of  the  matter,  and  it  is  partly  on  this  ground 
that  we  devote  a few  words  to  putting  it  in  the 
proper  light.  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  is  a most 
accomplished  amateur  artist,  to  whom,  indeed, 
the  expression  “ amateur  " is  to  be  applied  in  a 
||  Bocial  rather  than  in  au  artistic  sense;  but,  like 
i many  another  artist,  he  does  not  seem  so 
k successful  in  dealing  with  words  as  with  form 
I and  colour,  and  his  remarks  consisted  to  a great 
I extent  of  reflootions  with  which  most  people 
I would  agree,  and  which  were  put  into  agreeable 
I language,  bat  could  hardly  be  said  to  embody 
} anything  very  new.  In  fact,  the  most  definite 
|l  expression  of  opinion  which  could  be  gathered 
I from  the  discourse  was  a negative  one,  and 
I amounted  to  a lament  that  English  art  was  dead 
li  300  years  ago ; which  was,  at  all  events,  hardly 

I a view  of  the  matter  calculated  to  awaken  en- 
thusiasm on  behalf  of  the  Art  Section. 


The  philosophy  of  the  matter,  in  regard  to  tho 
establishment  of  this  particular  section  of  the 
Association,  we  take  to  be  this.  Tho  Associa- 
tion is  concerned  with  “social  science”;  a 
sufficiently  broad  phrase,  which  may  be  taken 
to  indicate  the  consideration  of  all  questions 
which  bear  upon  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  social  life,  and  the  knowledge  (science) 
as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  these  con- 
ditions. Now,  up  to  the  last  two  or  three 
years  we  have  had  a section  dealing  with  the 
amendment  of  law,  another  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  national  education,  another  to 
practical  conditions  of  health,  and  another  to 
the  economical  aspects  of  life  mainly  in  regard 
to  trade  and  commerce.  The  whole  object  of 
all  the  discussions  and  deliberations  may  be 
expressed  in  one  sentence, — that  of  making  life 
happier  and  more  comfortable  and  better  worth 
having  for  society  generally.  It  was  suggested 
two  years  ago  that  a very  important  element  in 
the  attainment  of  these  ends  had  been  over- 
looked. Tho  beat  laws,  the  most  systematic 
education,  could  not  impart  to  life  the  pic- 
turesque charm,  the  element  of  beauty,  without 
which  it  was  a dull  business  after  all.  People 
could  not  be  made  happy,  though  they  might  be 
made  more  healthy,  merely  by  good  drainage  ; 
and  it  has  been  found  too  often,  by  painful  ex- 
perience, that  even  the  most  systematic  and 
admirable  training  in  the  subjects  that  may  be 
rudely  classed  under  the  old  heading  of  “ tho 
three  Il’s,”  does  not  necessarily  educate  that 
class  of  perceptions  which  we  indicate  in  the 
words  “taste”  and  “feeling.”  It  was  felt 
that,  among  ns,  as  a nation,  these  perceptions 
were  in  a very  dormant  state,  and  that  it  would 
be  a perfectly  legitimate  object  of  “social 
science”  to  take  into  consideration  the  means 
whereby  they  might  be  fostered  aud  given 
fair  play,  aud  the  conditions  under  which, 
in  satisfaction  of  tho  impulses  thus  fos- 
tered, the  development  of  art  and  the  production 
of  works  of  art  might  be  best  helped  and  en- 
couraged in  the  right  direction.  To  argue  that 
this  is  a matter  of  some  importance  to  the  well- 
being and  happiness  of  tho  community  would 
almost  be  waste  of  time : those  who  are  not 
already  of  that  mind  must  be  in  all  probability 
beyond  the  reach  of  aiT^ument  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  no  other  of  the 
previously-existing  sections  conld  this  class  of 
subjects  have  been  rightly  considered.  It  might 
be  an  open  question  whether  some  of  the  sub- 
jects that  have  already  been  treated  of  in  the 
Art  Section  might  be  equally  well  suited  for 
discussion  in  the  Education  Section;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  found  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  It  was  suggested,  for  example, 
that  tho  paper  on  Musical  Education  read  by 
Mr.  Hullah  would  have  been  more  rightly  placed 
in  the  Education  Section  ; bub  the  fact  is,  that 
it  is  exactly  by  those  who  are  most  interested 
in  education  in  England  that  the  study  of  music 
has  been  worst  treated,  and  reduced  to  an 
absurdity, — nob  through  wrong  intention,  but 
through  absolute  ignorance.  Per  some  reason 
persons  wlio  are  actively  interested  in  education 
questions  are  almost  always  tho  reverse  of 
cesthetio  in  their  perceptions,  and  no  adequate 
consideration  of  subjects  of  this  class  is  to 
be  expected  from  them.  Of  other  subjects 
treated  in  the  Art  Section  up  to  tho  pre- 
sent date,  it  would  probably  puzzle  any 
one  to  say  in  which  of  the  other  sections 
such  questions  as  tho  improvement  of  street 
architecture,  the  restoration  of  ancient  build- 
ings, tho  improvement  of  the  drama,  and  others 
that  may  be  named,  could  be  logically  treated, 
and  we  presume  no  one  will  say  these  are  sub- 
jects of  no  importance  in  the  science  of  life.  And 
the  fact  is  that  both  at  this  and  the  last  Con- 
gress the  Art  Section  has  done  more  in  coming 
to  practical  results  of  disenssion  than  almost 
any  other  section.  There  aro  always  a certain 
proportion  of  sentimental  talkers  collected 
around  tho  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to 
art,  but  it  may  be  permitted  here  to  point  out 
that  at  the  recent  Congress  alone  definite  reso- 
lutions were  come  to  in  regard  to  musical  edu- 
cation and  the  foundation  of  provincial  art- 
museums  ; that  the  means  for  the  establishment 
of  a national  theatre  were  distinctly  pointed 
out,  and  even  the  first  instalment  of  a subscrip- 
tion for  it  promised;  that  the  paper  onstreet 
architeoture  for  the  poorer  quarters  of  towns 
contained  what  has  been  admitted  to  be  a new 
suggestion,  which  has  been  at  least  very  widely 
discussed ; and  that  tho  paper  which  the  original 
founder  of  the  Art  Section  had  the  courage  to 
bring  forward  (for  it  required  a little  courage 


in  a mixed  assembly)  in  regard  to  the  uudraped 
figure  in  modern  art,  probably  gave  to  many 
among  a large  and  attentive  audience  (the 
majority  ladies)  their  first  clear  and  logical 
idea  as  to  the  vital  importance  to  art  of  a study 
so  much  ignored  or  misunderstood  in  England, 
outside  of  specially  artistic  circles. 

We  should  be  glad,  when  next  the  time  of 
annual  meeting  approaches,  to  see  a definite 
effort  made  to  silence  once  for  all  the  sidelong 
criticism,  or  rather  misrepresentation,  to  which 
this  section  has  been  subjected  on  the  part  both 
of  adversaries  in  the  camp,  and  of  the  press  in 
some  quarteifl  ; and  as  one  means  toward  that 
end  we  may  suggest  that  the  selection  of  a 
president  of  the  department,  with  safficient 
knowledge  of  art  lo  understand  tho  subjects 
treated  of,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient 
breadth  of  culture  and  sympathy  to  take  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  such  subjects  in  their 
relation  to  the  conduct  of  life  generally,  would 
be  a very  important  assistance  to  this  end. 
Artists  are  apt,  when  in  sneh  a position,  to  take 
somewhat  narrow  and  technical  views  of  the 
subjects  included  under  the  section,  and  this 
should  bo  avoided.  The  Art  Section  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  was  never  intended 
to  be  a school  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  on 
artistic  technique,  but  an  opportunity  for  extend- 
ing the  influence  of  art  and  developing  in  every 
possible  way  tho  opj)ortunitie8  for  rendering 
life  beautiful  as  well  as  healthy. 

Before  dismissing  the  Social  Science  Congress 
for  the  year,  we  cannot  but  remark  upon  tho 
groat  injustice  done  to  many  excellent  papers 
and  addresses  by  tho  inadequacy  and  incorrect- 
ness of  tho  press  reporting.  As  regards  tho 
local  press  of  Cheltenham,  the  reporting  was 
peculiarly  insufficient,  aud  this  has  an  influence 
beyond  the  neighbourhood,  as  many  London 
papers  depend  a good  deal  for  details  on  the 
reports  of  the  local  journals.  It  might  really 
be  worth  considering  whether  some  arrangement 
could  be  entered  into  on  future  occasions  with 
the  local  press  of  whatever  town  the  meeting 
was  at,  for  giving  extra  space  and  providing  an 
extra  staff  so  as  to  ensure  something  like  a fall 
report  of  each  day’s  proceedings.  A still  more 
satisfactory  way  as  regards  results  would  be  the 
pnblication  of  a Congress  Journal  every  day 
during  the  sitting,  so  that  every  one  interested 
in  tho  general  resislts  could  see  at  a glance  all 
that  had  been  gone  through  on  tho  provions  day. 
This  would  be  expensive,  but  it  might  be  possible 
to  enter  into  engagemonts  with  the  proprietors 
of  local  papers  to  supply  plant  and  printers  and 
working  space  for  the  week,  without  extrava- 
gant outlay. 

We  would  give  a word  of  praise  to  Mr. 
Neiaon,  the  honorary  secretary,  for  his  con- 
tiuuous  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
to  Mr.  Jas.  Robinson,  the  assistant  secretary. 


WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  AT  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION.* 

BY  M.  POW'IS  BALE,  M.E. 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Fay  & Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  also 
exhibit  an  ingenious  combined  rip  and  cross-cut 
saw-bench,  especially  useful  in  establishments 
where  many  changes  are  made  in  the  work.  The 
machine  shown  carried  two  saws  of  14  in. 
diameter, — one  a rip  and  the  other  a cross-cut. 
Tho  saws  are  fitted  on  two  spindles  fixed  in  a 
revolving  frame,  which  will  bring  into  use  either 
saw  as  desired.  The  saws  are  worked  by  fric- 
tion discs,  which  are  regulated  by  the  spindle 
frame  coming  in  contact  with  a cmcular  guide 
placed  beneath  the  table;  this  guide  is  so 
aranged  that  when  both  saws  are  below  the 
table,  they  are  at  a standstill,  but  when  the  saw 
spindle  frame  is  moved  round — -which  is  done  by 
means  of  a hand-wheel  and  worm  gearing, — 
so  that  either  saw  projects  through  the  top  of 
the  table,  the  saw  so  projecting  is  set  in  motion. 
A convenient  form  of  bovolHug  fence  is  supplied, 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  cross-cutting 
and  mitreing. 

The  band-saw  machine  differs  so  considerably 
in  some  points  of  its  construction,  from  English 
practice,  that  we  think  it  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  The  main  framing  of  the 
machine  is  a flanged  casting  in  one  piece, — a 
considerable  space  is  allowed  between  the  saw 
and  the  framing  for  manipulating  the  work.  The 
top  saw  wheel  is  constructed  with  a cast-iron 
centre,  wrougbt-iron  arms,  and  a steel  rim  with- 
out  flanges.  It  is  made  as  light  as  possible,  and 
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possesses  elasticity  in  a very  great  degree,  and, 
being  ccfered  with  india-rnbber,  the  breakage 
of  saws  is  much  lessened.  The  saw  wheel 
spindios  are  o steel,  iind  revolve  in  self-lubri- 
catiog  adjustable  bearings.  The  table  is  canted 
for  bevel  sawing  by  a modified  ball-and-socket 
arrangement.  The  saw  is  fitted  with  three 
metallic  friction  guide-wheels  to  receive  the 
back  thrust,  and  also  wooden  side  guides  j the 
top  saw  wheel  can  be  set  to  angle.  The  vertical 
guide-bar  placed  in  front  of  the  machine  is 
fitted  with  a retracting  spring,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  instantly  adjusted  to  suit  any  thick- 
ness of  timber.  The  machine  is  also  fitted  with 
patent  brake  and  striking  gear,  which  allows 
the  saw  to  be  stopped  and  started  gradually.  A 
small  brush  is  provided,  which  keeps  the  wheels 
free  from  sawdust ; it  is  found  of  considerable 
utility  when  sawing  gummy  woods,  &c.  Alto- 
gether, this  is  a very  efficient  and  complete  tool, 
and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  makers. 

We  also  noticed  a compact  little  band-saw 
setting  machine,  which  gives  to  the  teeth  of 
the  saw  a blow  similar  to  that  given  by  the 
workman’s  hammer,  instead  of  a pressure  as  is 
usual  in  most  machines  for  this  purpose  ; it  is 
capable  of  vertical  and  lateral  adjustment, 
according  to  depths  and  width  of  teeth  and 
gauge  of  saw.  The  amount  of  set  is  varied  by 
means  of  an  adjustable  steel  pointer  bevelled 
at  the  bottom  to  the  maximum  set.  The  saw 
is  set  two  teeth  at  a time,  and  fed  forward  by 
a pawl  and  lever  adjusted  to  the  pitch  of  the 
teeth. 

A suspended  fret  - saw  contained  several 
features  of  interest,  including  an  arrangement 
of  differential  cone  and  springs,  which  keeps 
the  saw  at  nearly  the  same  tension  at  all  pans 
of  the  stroke.  It  is  also  fitted  with  combined 
striking  gear  and  brake  worked  by  the  foot, 
and  is  speeded  to  make  1,100  strokes  per 
minute. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  Streit’s  patent 
bevel  flange  loose  pulleys,  used  on  the  machines 
exhibited.  We  do  not  think  the  idea  is  novel, 
but  possibly  the  mode  of  manufacture  may  be. 
The  loose  pulley  is  made  smaller  iu  radius  than 
the  tight,  and  has  a bevelled  flange  on  tho  side 
nearest  the  tight  pulley,  we  presume  to  guide 
the  belt  from  one  to  the  other.  Thns  the  loose 
pulley  being  of  less  diameter,  the  belt  is  relieved 
from  all  strain  when  running  on  it,  and  has  time 
to  recover  its  elasticity,  and  consequently  wears 
longer. 

Among  Messrs.  Fay’s  other  machines  may  be 
mentioned  their  Climer  & Riley’s  patent  universal 
wood-worker,  on  which  they  claim  to  be  able  to 
perform  twenty-two  different  kinds  of  work. 
Our  space,  however,  forbids  more  than  a passing 
notice. 

Messrs.  0.  B.  Rogers  & Co.,  of  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, exhibit  three  machines  only.  The 
band-saw  machine  carries  36  in.  saw- wheels ; 
the  spindles  are  of  steel,  and  run  in  double 
bearings  fixed  on  an  adjustable  column  fitted 
into  the  main  framing  of  the  machine,  and  rest- 
ing on  a thick  india-rubber  roller  or  washer  fixed 
in  a second  tube,  thus  giving  to  the  saw  con- 
siderable elasticity  when  in  work,  and  allowing 
for  its  expansion  and  contraction.  A small 
rotating  disc  of  steel  is  used  to  receive  the  back 
thrust  of  the  saw,  which  runs  on  india-rnbber 
countersunk  into  the  wheels.  The  table  is  made 
of  wood,  glned  together  in  strips  to  prevent 
warping.  The  top  bearings  have  screw  adjust- 
ments, and  the  machine  is  fitted  with  guards. 
A fret-saw  shown  has  a light  iron  straining 
frame  adjustable  for  varying  lengths  of  saws, 
and  has  on  either  side  of  the  fi’ame  a hard-wood 
spring,  with  adjustable  tension  connected  by 
straps  with  the  saw.  The  saw  is  held  by  a 
simple  hook  and  pin  at  each  end,  thus  allowing 
it  to  be  rapidly  changed,  and  it  is  speeded  to 
make  1,400  strokes  per  minute.  We  noticed  that 
in  the  American  machines  exhibited,  most  of 
the  bearings  used  were  made  of  Babbit  or  some 
similar  composition  of  white  metal,  in  preference 
to  gun  metal  or  phosphor  bronze,  as  is  used  by 
the  English  makers. 

In  the  Swedish  section,  Messrs.  Bollinder,  of 
Stockholm,  exhibit  a strong  rollei--feed  timber- 
frame  ; the  bottom  feed  - rollers  are  con- 
structed with  sharp  tooth-liko  projections  ; 
the  top  rollers  are  plain.  The  timber-frame 
is  fitted  with  extra  long  crank  and  double 
connecting-rods.  Tho  teeth  of  the  saws  are 
of  an  extremely  coarse  pitch,  adapted,  we 
presume,  for  sawing  sappy  timber.  We  also 
noticed  a doable  saw-bench  for  edging  deals, 
with  horizontal  plain  roller  feed  j part  of  the 
top  of  the  bench  and  one  saw  were  adjust- 


able, by  means  of  a hand-lever,  to  the  width 
of  tho  deal.  These  machines  were  not  in 
motion. 

Messrs.  Gibson  & Son,  of  Jonaored,  Sweden, 
exhibit  planing  and  other  machines  that  have 
attracted  some  attention.  Theplaning-machine 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  more  or  less 
after  American  models.  The  feed  consists  of 
geared-fluted  rollers  adjusted  by  spiral  springs 
and  a distributing  lever.  The  wood  is  first 
attacked  by  a revolving  under-cutter,  and  then 
passes  over  a fixed  knife  fitted  in  a drawer  and 
between  the  two  side  cutters,  and  finally  beneath 
the  top  cutter.  An  additional  cutter-block  is 
fitted  for  matching,  &c.  We  noticed  the  cutter- 
blocks iu  this  machine  are  made  movable.  The 
side  spindles  are  adjustable,  and  the  cotters  are 
made  in  sections  and  fixed  in  mortise  slots. 
This  machine  is  very  light  in  its  general  con- 
struction whoa  compared  with  English  models  ; 
but  the  work  wa  saw  turned  out  was  satisfactory. 
Messrs.  Gibson  & Son  show  also  a steam  mor- 
tising-macbine,  but  of  no  special  novelty.  A 
sand-papering  machine,  fitted  with  fan  for 
clearing  away  dust,  and  a well  - arrange'! 
tenoning  machine,  wore  constructed  with 
wooden  framings,  a plan  once  much  in  vogue 
in  America  and  elsewhere,  but  now  for  the 
general  range  of  machines  almost  extinct.  The 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  wooden-framed 
machines  was  at  one  time  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  it  was  urged  iu  their  favour  that 
they  absorbed  the  vibration  of  the  cutters  when 
running  at  high  speeds  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  iron-framed  ones. 

In  the  Norse  Section  Messrs.  Jensen  & Dahl 
exhibit  one  of  their  ordinary  paUern  - planing 
machines,  which  have  attained  considerable 
celebrity  in  the  North  of  Europe,  but  possess  no 
special  feature  of  novelity ; we  are,  however,  at 
a loss  to  see  the  object  of  constructing  the 
spindle  pulleys  of  so  large  a diameter,  thus 
causing  unnecessary  friction  to  the  driving- 
belts,  &c. 

In  the  Swiss  section  the  Werkzeug  and  Mas- 
cbinen  fabrik  of  Oerlikon  bei  Ziirich  exhibit  a 
band-saw  machine,  with  which  is  combined  and 
' fixed  on  the  main  column  a planing  and  boring 
arrangement  for  light  work,  suitable  for  cabinet- 
makers, &c.  We  saw  also  a small  machiue  for 
sawing  out  wooden  cogs : the  wood  is  fixed  in  a 
vice,  fitted  on  a circular  revolving-table,  and  is 
operated  on  by  two  circular  fiue-toothed  saws, 
running  vertically  and  horizontally ; when  the 
tooth  is  cut  on  one  side  the  circular  table  is 
made  to  revolve,  and  the  other  side  is  served  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  the  Austrian  section,  the  Ateliers  de 
Construction  of  Budapest  exhibit  a well-designed 
and  powerful  timber-frame,  fitted  with  roller 
feed,  which  is  adjustable  by  a simple  rack  and 
pinion  arrangement.  The  feed  rollers  are  geared, 
and  the  swing-frame  is  driven  by  double  con- 
necting rods  placed  within  the  main  framing. 
Tho  workmanship  is  decidedly  good. 

In  the  French  section,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Exhibition  building  alarge  collection  of  wood- 
working machines  is  displayed  j some  of  these 
show  considerable  improvementin  their  general 
design : but  the  castings  of  more  than  one  firm 
are  of  a very  inferior  description  as  compared 
with  those  of  some  other  nations. 

Messrs.  Perin,  Panhard,  et  Cie.,  of  Paris, 
exhibit  a number  of  machines  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  different  forms  of  band-saws  with  which 
their  name  has  been  associated  for  many  years. 
The  framings  of  their  machines  have  latterly 
been  more  assimilated  to  the  English  designs, 
which  is  a decided  improvement  over  their  old 
models.  There  is  nothing  new  in  tho  construc- 
tion of  the  band-saw  machines;  in  fact,  the 
generality  of  the  French  machines  of  this  class 
may  be  said  to  be  considerably  behind  some 
of  those  in  other  sections  in  general  arrange- 
ment and  effectiveness.  The  saws  are  arranged 
to  run  on  flanged  wheels  covered  with  india- 
rubber,  but  no  spring,  weighted  lever,  or  other 
plan  is  adopted  to  allow  for  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  blades.  The  top  saw-spindles 
are  turned  taper,  to  secure  lightness,  we  pre- 
sume, and  are  fitted  with  phosphor  bronze 
bearings.  On  some  of  tbe  larger  machines  the 
front  guide  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a rack  and 
pinion.  A band-saw  for  cutting  iron,  driven  at 
a slow  speed,  was  in  operation,  and  turned  out 
very  satisfactory  work.  This,  we  think,  mnst 
be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  high  quality  of  the 
saw-blades  used,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
Messrs.  Perin  & Co.  are  justly  celebrated. 

We  noticed  a compact  combined  wheel-stock 
mortising  and  boring  machine  working  hori- 


zontally. The  stock  is  fixed  on  centres  placed 
transversely  in  the  centre  of  the  main  fram- 
ing, on  a;  table  having  circular  and  lateral 
movement ; at  one  end  of  the  machine  is 
arranged  the  mortising  and  at  the  other  the- 
boring  apparatus.  The  stroke  of  the  mortising 
tool  is  adjustable,  and  is  worked  from  a crank. 
The  boring  tool  is  made  to  traverse  horizontally 
in  a slide  by  means  of  a hand-lever.  The  shaping 
machine  was  fitted  with  a self-acting  chain- 
feed,  with  moveable  “ dogs  ” ; this  form  of  feed 
appears  to  be  somewhat  popular  amongst  the 
French  makers.  A planing-machine,  with  rising 
and  falling  centre-table  and  roller-feed,  the 
pressure  of  which  is  adjusted  by  iudia-rubber 
springs,  was  well  constructed. 

Mr.  F.  Arbey,  of  Paris,  has  a large  display  of 
machines,  some  showing  considerable  ingenuity, 
but  inferior  castings  mar  their  general  appear- 
ance. A set  of  machines  for  making  sdbot!i,  or 
wooden  shoes,  as  used  by  the  peasantry  of 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  attracted 
some  attention.  A modiScation  of  a multiple 
copying  or  spoke-lathe,  shaped  from  a model 
the  outline  desired  at  the  rate  of  some  seven 
shoes  per  minute.  The  interior  of  the  shoe  was 
afterwards  hollowed  out  by  a machine  which  was 
ingeniously  arranged  with  a rocking  motion. 
The  details  ef  some  turning-lathes  for  orna- 
mental and  twisted  work  were  somewhat  novel, 
and  the  work  produced  was  satisfactory.  We 
noticed  a handy  peudnlum  cross-cut  saw-bench 
especially  designed  for  cutting  barrel-staves. 
Tho  stave  to  be  sawn  is  bent  under  a powerful 
spring  placed  on  a swivelling-frame,  which  can 
be  set  to  any  desired  angle.  The  pendulum  saw 
is  brought  over  by  band,  and  one  side  of  the 
stave  is  sawn;  the  swivelling-frame  is  then  set 
over  the  width  of  the  stave,  and  the  saw  per- 
forms the  same  operation  on  the  other  side.  The 
mode  of  “packing”  circular  saws  adopted  by 
M.  Arbey  is  worthy  of  notice.  On  either  side  of 
tbe  saw,  and  let  into  the  top  of  the  bench,  are 
fitted  four  set  screws  adjustable  to  tho  gauge  of 
the  saw.  Into  the  centre  of  each  of  these 
screws  is  fitted  a piece  of  hard  wood,  which, 
when  the  screws  are  tightened  up,  presses 
against  and  guides  tbe  blade.  The  trying-up 
machine  shown  is  fitted  with  Mareschal  & 
Godeau’s  patent  spiral  or  twisted  cutters. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  this  form  of  knife 
is,  that  the  pitch  of  the  knives  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  end  of  one  comes  opposite 
to  the  beginning  of  the  other,  thns  giving- 
a continuous  cut  during  the  whole  revolu- 
tion of  the  cutter-block.  As  part  only  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  knives  strikes  the 
wood  at  the  same  time,  the  vibration  is  con- 
siderably  lessened,  and  as  they  always  pre- 
sent the  same  cutting  angle  to  the  wood,  cross- 
grained  and  knotty  stuff  can  be  worked.  Tbe 
knives  used  are  very  light,  being  from  one  to- 
two  millimetres  in  thickness ; they  are,  how- 
ever, somewhat  more  difficult  to  manage  than 
the  straight  knives,  but  an  arrangement  is  fitted 
to  this  machine  where,  by  means  of  a revolving 
emery-wheel,  they  can  be  sharpened  in  their 
places.  The  machine  is  furnished  with  a chain 
feed,  and  the  wood  is  secured  on  the  travelling- 
table  by  longitudinal  “ dogs.”  Several  form? 
of  band-saw  machines  are  exhibited  on  this 
stand,  and  also  in  the  adjoining  French  Annexe  ; 
one  fitted  with  self-acting  travelling-table  for 
heavy  logs,  a hand-power  chain  reversing  gear 
and  a lateral  movement  for  bringing  the  timber 
to  the  saw.  On  one  of  the  smaller  machines,  a 
simple  movable  hand-rest  for  light  bevel-sawing 
was  used.  In  the  timber  and  deal  frames,  the 
swing-frame  is  fitted  on  the  face  of  the  main 
framings,  instead  of  the  centre,  as  is  usual  in 
this  country,  and  are  generally  driven  by 
double  wooden  connecting-rods  and  fly-wheels 
placed  on  either  aide  of  the  uprights.  A tenon- 
ing-machine  working  with  circular  saws,  the 
spindles  of  which  were  arranged  for  slot- 
mortising,  and  a machine  for  surfacing  up  smal) 
stuff,  consisting  of  a fixed  plane-iron  fitted  in  a 
reciprocating  slide  driven  by  a long  throw-crank 
wheel,  were  amongst  the  other  exhibits. 

Messrs.  Gerard,  of  Paris,  exhibit  a mnltiple 
copying-machine,  in  which  the  cutters  are 
fastened  directly  on  to  the  spindle,  without  any 
block  or  other  provision  being  made ; a simple- 
arrangement  is  also  provided  for  centreing  the 
spokes  or  other  work.  A panel  planing-machine 
to  work  80  centimetres  wide  is  fitted  with  plain 
adjustable  pressure  rollers.  Instead  of  using 
two  long  plauing-irons  extending  the  whole 
-width,  eight  short  ones  are  arranged  in  succes- 
sion, two  on  each  side  ef  tho  cutter-block ; this 
' plan,  although  causing  a little  more  trouble  in 
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ad  jesting  the  irons,  simplifies  vei*y  much  the 
operation  of  sharpening,  as  considerable  diffi- 
culty is  often  experienced  in  keeping  irons  of 
very  great  width  in  satisfactory  condition. 

A band-saw  machine  shown  is  fitted  with  a 
self-acting  feed,  and  an  arrangement  for  setting 
over  the  top  saw-pulley,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  most  of  the  French  machines  of  this  class 
exhibited  are  crude  in  their  construction,  and 
far  behind  those  in  the  English  and  American 
sections  in  general  completeness  of  design  and 
detail.  Several  of  the  saw-benches  are  fitted 
with  Ganne’s  Patent  Saw-Guard  and  Guide. 
This  consists  of  a narrow  cast-iron  box,  made  in 
the  form  of  a half  circle,  inside  which  the  top 
of  the  saw  runs;  this  box  or  chamber  is  sus- 
pended over  the  saw  from  an  arm  fitted  to  one 
side  of  the  bench,  is  made  adjustable  to  sizes  of 
saws,  and  is  furnished  on  either  side  with  set 
screws,  which  act  as  guides.  One  of  the 
benches  exhibited  should  be  very  useful  for  the  . 
lightest  class  of  work.  It  is  driven  by  the  foot, 
and  part  of  the  top  of  the  table  outside  the  saw 
is  made  to  angle  for  mitre-cutting,  and  the  whole 
table-top  is  arranged  to  cant  endways  for  rab- 
beting and  grooving.  We  noticed  the  shaping- 
machine  was  fitted  with  a chain  feed,  which 
could  be  worked  either  by  steam  or  hand,  and 
a ronnding  machine  had  a neat  arrangement, 
worked  by  the  foot,  for  turning  down  and  round- 
ing off  the  ends  of  broom-handles,  &c. 

Adjoining  this  stand  Martinier's  patent  band- 
saw sharpening  machine,  one  of  the  novelties  of 
the  Exhibition,  was  in  motion.  It  is  ingenious  ; 
but  whether  it  will  stand  the  test  of  time 
remains  to  be  proved.  The  saw  is  placed  round 
two  drums,  and  is  sharpened  by  a small  revolving 
disc  of  steel,  which  is  bevelled  on  the  one  edge 
and  serrated.  The  saw  is  brooght  forward  a 
tooth  at  a time  by  moans  of  an  automatic  feed, 
and  held  in  position  by  a spring,  which  is 
released  as  each  tooth  is  sharpened,  when 
another  is  advanced.  A stop-piece  is  fitted  to 
the  saw,  which  throws  the  machine  out  of  gear 
when  the  sharpening  is  completed.  The  whole 
arrangement  is  slightly  complex,  and  cannot 
well  be  described  without  drawings.  Tne 
machine  shown  is  the  first  one  made,  and  Mr. 
Martinier  informs  us  that  his  new  patterns  will 
be  improved.  As  it  stands  at  present,  however, 
the  inventor  deserves  every  credit  for  his 
ingenuity. 

M.  Qnetel-Tremois,  of  Paris,  displays  a sub- 
stantially designed  uet  of  parquet  machinery. 
The  cutter-blocks  and  spindles  are  made  of 
larger  section  than  is  usually  the  practice. 

Recently  patented  and  fitted  to  a band-saw 
machine  is  anew  form  of  saw-guide.  It  is  con- 
Btrncted  of  gun-metal,  and  consists  of  three 
small  square  oil-boxes,  one  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  saw,  and  one  at  the  back.  The  side  of 
each  of  these  boxes  nearest  the  saw  is  made 
movable  and  adjustable  to  gauge  of  saw  by  set 
screws.  These  movable  plates  are  made  of 
steel,  or  other  metal,  and  a number  of  very 
small  holes  are  drilled  in  them,  through  which 
the  oil  percolates.  In  addition,  at  the  back  of 
the  saw  is  placed  a small  revolving  steel  wheel, 
which  receives  the  back  thrust. 

Mr.  J.  Pau,  of  Bordeaux,  exhibits  a band-saw 
machine,  to  which  is  attached  an  arrangement 
for  planing  and  moulding.  He  constructs  his 
band-saw  wheels  solid,  and  of  wood,  by  which 
he  claims  to  drive  with  less  power,  as,  being 
without  arms,  the  wheels  have  less  air-resistance 
to  overcome.  Driving  this  machine,  and  fitted 
directly  to  the  bottom  saw-wheel  spindle,  is  one 
of  P.  Martin’s  patent  rotative  engines. 

M.  Guilliet-Perrean,  of  Auxerre  (Yonne), 
exhibits,  in  various  machines,  his  patented 
system  of  steel-cutters  for  working  wood.  A 
vertical  spindle  shaping-machine  was  in  opera- 
tion, and  turned  out  excellently-finished  work. 
In  this  machine  the  cutter  is  circular,  and  is 
made  in  one  piece;  in  form  it  is  somewhat  like 
a deep  saucer,  the  periphery  is  shaped  to  the 
profile  of  the  desired  moulding,  and  has  six 
openings,  which  are  sharpened  towards  the 
centre,  and  present  as  many  cutting  edges  to 
the  wood.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this 
form  of  cutter  are,  that  when  the  profile  of  the 
moulding  is  once  formed  it  is  unalterable,  no 
matter  how  badly  the  sharpening  may  be  done, 
that  it  will  make  a cleaner  cut,  and  that  it  is 
less  liable  to  accident.  The  cutters  on  the 
tenoning  machine  consist  of  two  solid  steel  discs, 
32  centimetres  wide,  with  eight  openings  in  each. 
A very  complete  combined  machine  for  turning, 
boring,  and  mortising  wheel-stocks,  shaping 
table-legs,  &c.,  was  also  shown,  it  is  so  arranged 
that  when  the  timber  for  making  the  wheel- 


stock  is  once  fixed,  the  stock  is  completed  with- 
out removal.  Included  in  this  display  is  a set 
of  machines  for  shaping  and  dressing  spokes, 
sabots,  gun-stocks,  &c. 

_ M.  A Tiersot,  of  Paris,  exhibits  a series  of 
nicely-constructed  fret-saw  machines,  but  they 
do  not  possess  any  special  feature  of  novelty. 


THE  BELLS  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 

The  one  great  cathedral  built  in  England  for 
the  Protestant  rite  has  broken  the  silence  of 
two  centuries.  Silence,  that  is,  as  to  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  silence  not  absolute.  The 
great  bell  of  St.  Paul’s  has  tolled  for  kings  of 
England,  for  bishops  of  Loudon,  and  for  deans 
of  the  cathedral,  for  170  years,  the  deep  tones 
issuing  from  its  mouth,  of  67  ft.  in  diameter, 
having  been  heard  as  far  as  Windsor.  And  the 
hours  and  the  quarter  hours  have  rung  out  from 
the  clock  tower  with  unfailing  regularity  for 
many  a year.  But  as  the  evening  of  All  Saints’ 
Day,  1878,  was  deepening  into  gloom,  the  music 
of  a peal  of  twelve  now  bells  for  the  first  time 
rang  out  over  London.  Thirteen  of  the  ancient 
College  Youth  bell-riugors,  under  the  command 
of  the  well-known  organist,  Dr.  Stainer,  and  in 
presence  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  a large 
choir  of  clergy,  assembled  in  the  ringing- 
ohamber,  to  set  the  sheathed  ropes  in  motion; 
the  great  tenor  bell  requiring  a pair  of  ringers. 
The  first  round  of  nearly  a thousand  changes 
was  greeted  with  expressions  of  delight  from 
those  assembled  within  the  cathedral.  Without, 
in  the  Church-yard,  up  Ludgate-hill,  along 
Cheapside,  and  the  more  modern  thoroughfare 
of  Cannon-street,  through  all  the  quaint  lanes, 
courts,  and  alleys  named  from  portions  of  the 
service  of  the  church, — Paternoster-row,  Creed- 
lane,  Avo  Maria-lano,  and  Amen-corner, — or 
from  the  Chaucerian  vicinity  of  Godliman-street 
and  Knight  Rider-street, — on  by  St.  Martin’s  to 
the  north,  and  echoing  to  the  Abbey  and  colle- 
giate towers  of  Westminster  and  of  Southwark, 
rang  the  now  sweet  music.  Persons  walking 
along  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand,  or  along  the 
noble  quay  road  of  the  Embankment,  halted  as 
the  unwonted  sounds  fell  on  their  ear.  London 
gladly  welcomed  the  musical  voice  uttered  by 
her  great  metropolitan  church. 

A church  without  a peal  of  bells  is  almost  as 
shorn  of  its  true  power  and  influence  as  a 
church  without  an  organ.  The  last  quarter  of 
a century  has  witnessed  an  extraordinary  im- 
provement in  the  inner  music  of  our  churches. 
We  trust  that  the  example  of  the  metropolis 
will  be  imitated  throngbout  the  country.  To 
impose  silence  on  the  jangling,  “panny”  bells 
that  make  Sundays  and  saints’  days  odious  to 
the  ear  in  so  many  of  our  country  towns  and 
villages  would  be  a good  work.  To  replace  the 
importunate  din  with  the  sweet  sequence  of 
musical  chime  or  peal  would  be  far  better. 

A sort  of  Irish  echo  of  the  bells  of  St.  Paul’s 
anticipated  their  first  audible  peal.  A musical 
amateur,  not  unknown  by  his  writings,  described, 
in  the  columns  of  a morning  contemporary,  a 
visit  of  six  hours  which  he  had  paid  to  the  bell- 
turret,  during  which  he  seems  to  have  relied 
enough  on  the  accuracy  of  bis  own  ear  to 
attempt  the  testing  of  the  bells  with  a muffled 
hammer,  but  unprovided  with  a tuning-fork. 
The  criticism  of  Mr.  Haweis  called  forth  a reply 
from  Sir  E.  Beckett,  briefly  to  the  effect, — “ I 
know  nothing  of  musical  tones  or  half-tones, 
but  the  peal  is  a good  peal.” 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this 
preliminary  discord  we  take  to  be  the  advisa- 
bility of  a scientific  exposition  of  the  normal 
laws  of  bell-founding.  As  to  these  Mr.  Haweis 
tells  us  no  more  than  hisopponent.  His  remarks 
are  purely  critical,  not  suggestive.  Indeed,  he 
speaks  of  the  secret  of  the  immortal  bell- 
smiths,  Hemorny,  Damery,  and  Van  den  Gheyn. 
But  that  secret  has  been  committed  to  the 
faithful  keeping  of  the  bells  cast  by  those 
masters.  Severin  Van  Aerschodt,  of  Louvain, 
we  are  told,  “ has  fortunately  preserved  the  art 
of  casting  true  bells  in  tune.”  But  to  design  a 
true  bell  is  not  only  a matter  of  art,  but  one  of 
science.  It  would  do  far  more  towards  making 
the  English  steeples  musical  to  bring  out  the 
main  principles  which  regulate  the  tone  of  bells 
than  to  recommend  ns  to  go  to  Belgium  for 
peals  cast  by  those  who  have  preserved  some 
undivulged  secret. 

As  to  this, — not  having  the  last  edition  of  the 
‘‘Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  at  band, — we  find 
a plentiful  lack  of  information  in  the  works  that 
treat  upon  “ Bells.”  We  can  learn  their  weights, 
and,  in  some  instances,  their  diameter.  The 


Great  Bell  of  Moscow,  cast  by  order  of  the- 
Empress  Anno  in  1734,  was  21  fc.  high,  and 
weighed  19  tons.  It  was  broken  in  1737.  St. 
Ivan’s  Bell,  hung  on  the  Ivan  Tower  on  the 
Kremlin,  weight  127.830  lb.  The  great  boll  of 
the  Temple  of  Amapoora,  in  Barmah,  weighs 

260.000  lb.  At  Pekin  there  is  a bell  of  exactly 
half  that  weight.  But  the  champion  bell  of  the 
world  is  at  Jeddo.  Though  only  17  ft.  6 in.  in 
height,  it  is  said  to  weigh  1,700,000  lb.,  an 
estimate  of  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
a verification.  That  weight  is  nearly  four 
times  that  of  the  great  Moscow  bell,  and  fifty- 
six  times  that  of  Big  Ben  at  Westminster,  rated 
at  30,32-4  lb.  At  Vienna  is  a bell  9-8  ft.  dia- 
meter. At  Sens  one  of  8-6.  The  great  bell  of 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  is  of  tho  same  diameter  as 
that  of  Sens.  But  while  the  latter  weighs 

34.000  lb.,  the  Parisian  bell  only  weighs 
28,672  lb.  Great  Peter,  at  York,  8-3  ft.°in 
diameter,  weighs  lOJ  tons.  Great  Tom,  at 
Oxford,  7T  ft.  in  diameter,  weighs  18,000  lb. 
Great  Tom,  at  Lincoln,  6'8  ft.  in  diameter, 
weighs  5i  tons.  The  groat  bell  of  St.  Paul’s, 
cast  in  1709,  weighs  11,470  lb.,  and  is  6 7 ft.  in 
diameter. 

Mere  details  of  size  and  weight,  however,  tell 
us  little.  As  far  as  they  go  they  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  rule  of  the  bellfounder  has  been 
the  rule  of  thumb.  We  should  like  to  know 
the  difference  in  tho  distribution  of  metal 
in  the  two  bells  of  Sons  and  of  Paris,  which, 
with  the  same  diameter  of  mouth,  differ  by 
1,328  lb.  iu  weight.  Above  all  we  should  like 
to  have  an  account  of  the  mnsicaltone,  definitely 
stated  in  vibrations,  of  each  of  those  giant  in- 
struments. Tho  rule  of  the  German  bell- 
founders  is  said  to  be  this.  Assuming  the 
thickness  of  tho  thickest  part  of  the  boll,  that 
which  is  strnck  by  the  clapper,  and  known  as 
the  sonnd-bow,  as  unity,  the  diameter  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bell  should  be  15,  that  at  the 
top  7i,  the  height  12,  and  the  weight  of  tba 
clapper  1.40th  of  that  of  tho  bell.  To  this  Mr. 
Haweis  adds  that  when  struck  two-thirda  up  the 
bell  should  give  the  third,  and  near  the  too  the 
fifth,  to  the  dominant  note. 

Two  points  require  investigation  in  the  first 
place,  and  we  shall  be  extremely  glad  if  our 
remarks  lead  to  any  elucidation  of  the  subject. 
The  tone  of  a bell  mast  depend  to  some  extent 
on  size,  to  some  extent  on  shape,  and  of  course 
greatly  on  the  purity  of  the  metal.  Shape  would 
seem  to  be  the  first  consideration.  We  should 
conclude,  subject  to  the  correction  of  experts  in 
the  matter,  that  the  circnmference  of  the  sound, 
bow  of  the  bell  would  act  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  length  of  pipe  of  an  organ,  or 
string  of  a piano.  The  lowest  C of  a grand 
piano,  according  to  writers  on  acoustics,  is  pro- 
duced by  an  open  pipe  (for  an  organ)  16  ft.  long, 
the  vibrations  being  64  per  second.  On  the 
hypothesis  above  ventured,  the  corresponding 
diameter  of  the  sound. bow  of  a bell  would  be 
5'09  ft.  The  question  then  arises  should  this  be 
the  interior,  the  exterior,  or  the  mean  diameter  ? 
and  is  the  fifteenth  of  this  diameter  the  best 
thickness  of  metal  to  produce  the  purest  tone  ? 
We  note  that  according  to  this  rule,  ” Great 
Tom  ” of  Lincoln  should  give  a very  true  G, 
and  the  Exeter  bell,  of  the  same  weight,  an 
equally  accurate  A. 

Again,  we  know  that  by  taking  off  one-ninth 
of  the  length  of  pipe  or  string  we  produce  the 
note  D,  by  taking  off  one-fifth  we  produce  E,  and 
so  on.  Should  the  diameter  of  the  bell  contract 
in  this  proportion  ? and  if  so,  in  what  relation  to 
its  height  ? Again,  what  will  be  the  best  musical 
thickness  at  each  part  of  the  bell  ? 

If  any  of  our  readers  who  combine  musical 
with  mechanical  or  mathematical  science  will 
give,  or  will  endeavour  to  acquire,  any  positive 
information  on  the  relation  existing  between  the 
shape,  the  weight,  and  the  tone  of  bells,  it  will 
do  far  more  service  to  tho  open-air  music  of 
the  country  than  any  amount  of  learned  criti- 
cism.  At  all  events,  we  congratulate  our  fellow- 
citizens  on  the  new  music  of  St.  Paul's. 


Edinburgh.  Arcliitectural  Society. — On 
Saturday  afternoon  last,  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Society  assembled  at 
the  new  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  and  having  explained  to  them  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  building.  Tho 
meeting  had  been  arranged  for  with  Mr.  Scott, 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  under  whose 
supervision  the  work  is  now  being  carried  for- 
ward; and  the  visitors  were  conducted  over  the 
building  by  Mr,  Morgan,  the  clerk  of  works. 
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THE  HOME  OF  THE  LAST  QUEEN  OF 
CYPEUS. 

When,  some  years  ago,  before  ilefcropoHtan 
improvements  were  in  vogue,  we  saw  in  old 
Northumberland  House  the  famous  picture  by 
Titian  of  the  Cornaro  family,  which  John  Evelyn 
saw  hanging  in  the  same  place  more  than  two 
centuries  previously,  we  little  suspected  that 
one  of  the  ladies  there  represented  wo  might 
again  see  in  Paris,  sitting  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
King  of  Barbary,  in  the  august  position  of  the 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  or  still  less  that  we  should 
ever  be  induced  to  feel  for  her  majesty  any 
additional  interest  on  the  score  of  allegiance  we 
owe  to  the  present  Queen  of  that  island. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  right  in  our  surmise  that 
in  the  famous  Titian  we  may  find  the  beautiful 
Caterina  Cornaro,  one  fact  is  certain,  that  that 
lady  married  Jacopo  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus, 
who,  having  desired  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  Venetian  Republic,  had  asked  in  marriage 
from  the  senator  a wife  of  patrician  family. 
Caterina,  the  daughter  of  Marco  Cornaro*  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time, 
was  chosen,  and  thus  became  queen  of  Cyprus. 
Two  years  later  her  husband  died,  and  the 
Venetian  Republic  took  upon  itself  the  govern- 
ment of  the  island,  the  queen  receiving  homage 
from  her  subjects  ; at  a later  period,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  desire  of  the  Senate,  Caterina 
retired  to  Venice,  and  there,  at  this  gorgeous 
period  of  the  Republic,  resided  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  a monarch. 

It  was  an  age  of  magnificent  display,  and  it 
is  no  surprise  to  hear  that  on  the  return  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  from  Milan  to  Germany,  in 
all  the  pomp  which  Hans  Burgkmair  has  so 
nobly  preserved  for  us,  and  Colin  of  Mechlin 
even  more  nobly  sculptui’ed,  not  a few  Venetian 
patricians  should  wish  to  see  the  triumphal 
march.  Among  the  number  was  the  queen  of 
Cyprus,  who,  in  the  course  of  her  journey,  rested 
at  the  then  small  town  and  fortress  of  Asolo, 
situated  in  the  mountains  some  ten  miles  to  the 
north  of  Giorgione’s  gentle  Castelfranco.  En- 
chanted with  the  extraordinary  situation  of 
Asolo,  Catherine  determined  on  making  her 
fntnre  home  the  little  mountain  town,  with  its 
antique  history,  aud  from  the  platform  of  whose 
fortress  she  could  see  on  the  blue  horizon  of  the 
great  plain  at  her  feet  the  towers  of  her  own 
beloved  Venice  aud  the  glittering  line  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  in  the  distance  Padua,  Vicenza, 
and  Treviso;  on  the  extreme  limit  Verona;  at 
her  feet,  Castelfranco  and  Citadella,  with  many 
another  antique  town ; and  behind  her,  and  far 
out  to  the  right,  the  blue  towering  mountains, 
witlj  their  highest  peaks  tipped  with  snow,  their 
sonthoru  slopes  dotted  with  many  a pleasant 
Italian  village  clustering  round  its  square- 
towered  church, — lovely  spots,  where  then  stood 
nothing  but  the  peasant’s  hut,  but  where  since 
have  risen  many  a patrician  aud  bourgeois  villa. 

More  than  once,  on  the  lovely  autumn 
evenings,  from  the  quaint  ramparts  of  the  town 
from  which  we  are  writing,  we  had  been  able 
to  discover  in  the  blue  distance  the  picturesquely- 
situated  castle  of  Asolo,  with  its  dark  background 
of  mountains, — the  mountains  described  so  ably 
by  Sir  Roderick  Murchisoo,  and  of  which  in  late 
years  we  have  heard  so  much  as  the  “Dolomites,” 
whose  extraordinary  form  and  colour  we  see  so 
often  and  so  faithfully  represented  in  the  back- 
gronud  of  Titian  and  his  numerous  contempo- 
raries aud  successors. 

But  the  lovely  effects  of  cloud  aud  sunset  on 
the  sombre  mountains,  which  stretch  for  many 
a mile  inland,  dividing  naturally  Austria  and 
Italy,  the  old  masters,  even  if  they  appreciated, 
appear  never  to  have  painted ; superb  masses 
of  clouds  seem  always  to  rest  in  the  upper 
valleys,  clouds  which  at  sunset  take  all  imagin- 
able colours,  adding  a grandeur  to  the  deep 
purplish  blue  of  those  portions  thrown  into 
shadow,  and  bringiog  out  into  sharp  relief  the 
saw-like  edge  of  those  peculiar  ranges  which 
Giorgione  iu  his  youth  so  often  studied.  Turner 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  artist  of  modern 
days  whose  appreciative  power  was  able  satis- 
factorily to  grapple  with  the  grandeur  of  Nature's 
effects  iu  the  mountains. 

Hidden  often  from  the  ramparts  of  this  town 
by  blue  mists,  at  other  times,  like  the  magic 
isle  of  St.  Brandan,  distinctly  visible,  Asolo  is 
the  ideal  home  of  romance.  On  our  late  visit  to 

* To  same  noble  family  belongs  Louis  Cornaro,  the 
centenarian,  mentiuned  iu  the  bpectutor,  and  the  value  of 
whose  now  woLl  known  treatise  on  the  means  of  attaining 
long  life,  “ tlie  lute  Venetian  ambassador,  who  was  of  the 
same  family,  attested  more  than  once  in  conTersation,  when 
he  resided  in  England.”— Zertw  195  (1711). 


the  graceful  mediaeval  town  of  Castelfranco, 
when  the  statue  of  Giorgione  was  unveiled  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  his 
birth,  aud  when  in  the  evening  the  little  town 
in  the  mountains,  with  its  protecting  fortress, 
shone  out  in  the  distance,  lighted  up  by  the 
setting  sun,  the  romance  which  hovered  round 
the  home  of  the  last  queen  of  Cyprus  seemed 
carried  to  the  full. 

Its  approach  is  no  less  ideal.  Brought  to 
Castelfranco  by  the  useful,  if  prosaic,  railway 
(which  has  only  invaded  this  indnstrious  corner 
of  the  province  within,  comparatively  speaking, 
a few  months),  a diligence, — a genuine  old- 
fashioned  diligence, — with  its  merry  chiukle  of 
bells,  carries  one  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  ivy- 
covered  walls  of  Giorgione’s  birthplace,  with  all 
its  memories  of  family  feuds  and  painters’ 
reveries,  along  a well-made  road  leading  directly 
up  the  mountains  to  Asolo. 

Passing  on  the  way  peasants  toiling  in  to 
Castelfranco,  and  many  a handsome  contadina, 
unchanged  in  costume  and  appearance  since 
Titian’s  day,  in  more  than  one  of  whose  pictures 
they  may  be  seen, — the  women  of  these  parts 
are  famous : Paul  Veronese  chose  a wife  from 
Castelfranco,  — we  catch  through  the  distant 
trees  every  now  and  then  a peep  of  the  distant 
town  of  Asolo,  with  its  castle  perched  high  on 
the  rocca  Cornaro, — for  so  the  driver  terms  the 
mountain.  On  the  road  this  driver  gives  us  a 
sad  account  of  the  town  we  ore  so  rapidly 
approaching,  which  he,  to  his  own  immense 
amusement,  and  somewhat  ungallautly,  though 
in  a thoroughly  Italian  manner,  likens  toahella- 
donna  whom  one  has  admired  at  the  window, 
but  whom,  when  we  meet  her  at  the  door,  we 
find  how  to  translate  it  ! — senza  dente.  With  a 
chuckle  at  the  comparison  he  has  probably 
made  to  more  than  one  of  the  few  strangers 
who  visit  this  part,  we  rapidly  ascend  a road 
embowered  in  lovely  trees,  as  green  in  the 
middle  of  October  (when  the  London  “ book  of 
nature,”  as  Hood  puts  it,  is  usually  very  “ short 
of  leaves”)  as  in  early  spring,  and  in  another 
moment  the  superb  plain,  the  level  of  which  we 
so  shortly  before  left,  stretches  out  before  our 
eyes, — a scene  which  the  imagination  of  even 
Horizonti  never  rivalled. 

It  is  this  superb  view,  over  which  the  castle 
and  town  of  Asolo  look,  which  so  justly  en- 
chanted the  queen  of  Cyprus ; and  there,  though 
sadly  battered  by  time  and  man,  stands  the 
home  where  the  beautiful  Caterina  spent,  in  the 
midst  of  such  splendour  and  elegance,  so  many 
years  of  her  life. 

From  its  position  alone,  Asolo  bears  evidence 
of  having  existed  at  an  early  period ; indeed,  it 
was  a town  of  some  importance  when  many  of 
the  cities  on  which  it  now  looks  down  were  not 
even  formed.  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  make  mention 
of  it,  and  numerous  are  the  Roman  remains 
which  exist  and  have  been  discovered  in  its 
neighbourhood,  among  others  an  aqueduct  (in 
one  portion  of  the  town  may  be  seen  a broken 
Roman  sarcophagus  used  as  a drain)  and  the 
traces  of  a public  bath,  while  inserted  in  the 
walls  of  more  than  one  house  are  specimens  of 
Roman  art  of  no  mean  merit  (one  bas-relief, 
which  may  have  suggested  to  Canova,  whose 
birthplace  is  not  far  from  here,  his  famous 
“Hebe”)  specimens  reaching  from  the  best 
period  down  to  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
showing  how  long  a time  the  Romans  resided 
here. 

' The  castle  recalls  the  finest  work  of  the 
I Middle  Ages,  with  its  tale  of  restoration  by  the 
famous  tyrant  Ezelino  da  Romana  (whose  castle 
once  stood  not  far  from  Asolo),  the  still  more 
famous  Scaligers  of  Verona,  and  the  Carraresi 
family,  the  fourteenth-century  possessors  of 
Padua;  indeed,  the  person  who  has  learnt  the 
truth  that  instructive  sermons  can  be  preached 
by  stones  can  read  the  history  of  the  town  in  its 
interesting  remains. 

But  the  epoch  the  most  full  of  pride  for  Asolo, 
the  period  that  possesses  the  richest  store  of 
recollections,  is  that  of  the  splendid  court  of 
Caterina  Corraro,  the  last  queen  of  Cyprus, 
when  Italy  was  the  model  of  refinement  and 
good  taste  to  the  world  at  large,  and  the  Italians 
were  considered  as  masters  in  the  elegant  arts. 
It  is  to  this  period  that  belong  the  brilliant 
frescoes  which  adorn  the  exterior  of  the  houses 
of  Asolo,  and  which  here,  apparently  more  than 
in  any  other  town,  seem  to  have  resisted  the 
ravages  of  time;  indeed,  it  requires  but  the 
smallest  effort  of  imagination,  so  characteristic 
is  the  town,  to  mentally  restore  the  complete 
appearance  which  it  presented  at  the  time  when 
the  beautiful  queen  of  Cyprus  held  here  her 


court,  when  the  streets  of  Asolo  were  peopled 
with  her  gay  and  distinguished  visitors. 

The  queen,  on  her  arrival  in  the  town,  was 
received  under  a superb  baldacchino  of  cloth  of 
gold,  and,  in  the  midst  of  universal  acclamation, 
one  Taddeo  Bavolino  welcomed  her  with  a 
lengthy  speech,  “ 0 happy  country  of  Asolo ! ” he 
exclaimed,  “ 0 happy  flocks  ! since  you  will  be 
tended  by  a shepherdess  so  just,  so  beautiful.” 
The  ideal  of  the  epoch,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  the  idyll.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  far  the 
ideal,  or  indeed  the  idyll,  is  banished  now  except 
in  imagination  from  Asolo;  perhaps,  only  per- 
haps, after  all,  our  driver  was  right  in  his  com- 
parison with  the  “ hella  donna  a la  Jinestra.” 

Then,  however,  a very  different  state  of  society 
reigned  (though  even  cynical  vetturini  existed)  ; 
an  accomplished  joyous  community  displayed 
all  its  enthusiasm  for  art  and  academic  literature, 
encouraging  the  ruling  taste  by  publicly  honour- 
ing culture,  “while  in  other  parts  of  Europe,” 
writes  Sismondi,  “the  nobility  made  it  a point 
of  honour  not  to  know  how  to  read  or  write, 
there  was  not  a prince,  not  a captain,  not  a great 
citizen  of  Italy,  who  had  not  received  a literary 
education,  who  had  not  studied  with  fervour  the 
classics  ; the  scholars  who  revived  the  platonic 
philosophy,  the  poets  who  called  to  life  the 
Italian  muse,  entered  the  councils  of  princes  or 
in  those  of  the  republics,  and  obtained  in  the 
government  of  their  country  an  influence  such 
as  letters  have  rarely  attained.” 

The  splendour  of  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici,  the  generons  and  enlightened  protection 
which  he  accorded  to  art  and  letters,  con- 
tributed to  the  revival  of  good  taste.  The 
last  Visconti  and  the  first  Sforza  welcomed 
nobly  those  scholars  and  artists  who  were 
attracted  to  their  courts.  The  councils  of 
Alphonzo  and  the  court  of  Naples  discussed 
learning  and  politics.  The  courts  of  Ferrara 
and  of  Mantua  followed  this  example,  the  Mon- 
tefeltro  at  Urbino  and  the  Malatesta  at  Rimini 
changed,  so  to  speak,  their  palaces  into 
academies. 

Nor  was  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Cyprus  at 
Asolo  behindhand  in  this  fashion  of  the  day. 
Civilisation  had  diffused  intellectual  culture, 
increasing  the  pleasures  of  life  and  developing 
the  delicate  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  as  the 
splendid  monuments  which  Italy  erected  at  this 
time  fully  attest.  Fetes,  jousts,  hunting,  and 
music  formed  the  pleasares  of  the  great,  who 
led  a life  of  luxurious  elegance. 

With  such  a learned  and  artistic  society,  how 
delightful  Asolo  must  have  been  at  this  period  ! 
Accomplished  and  graceful  women  offered  rare 
attractions  to  the  youth  which  came  to  Asolo, 
invited  to  the  queen’s  court,  where  they  met 
with  the  flower  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  the 
literati,  the  poets^  and  the  painters  of  the  day, 
with  the  princes  who  visited  the  queen,  with 
Navagero,  Pietro  Bembo  (whose  portrait  by 
Titian  has  only  lately  been  discovered  at  Naples), 
Tulba  d’Aragona,  the  Marchesa  di  Mantova, 
Pandolfe  Malatesta  (lord  of  Rimini),  with  many 
others,  among  them,  the  queen's  own  kinsman, 
young  Ludovico  Cornaro,  little  resembUng  the 
sober  centenarian  of  later  years,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life,  saw  one  after  another  the 
old  faces  of  his  youth  pass  rapidly  away,  and 
the  old  enemies  of  the  Cornaro  family  disappear. 
For  all,  Catherine’s  existence  was  not  happy : 
her  father  had  seen  himself  exiled  from  bis 
home,  nor  was  it  till  her  proposed  marriage 
with  the  king  of  Cyprus  that  the  senate  revoked 
their  sentence  and  accepted  the  young  Catherine 
as  the  “Daughter  of  St.  Mark”:  in  later 
times,  when  her  husband  died,  after  a reign  of 
fourteen  prosperous  years,  this  same  senate 
claimed  her  kingdom  and  commanded  her  return 
to  Venice;  then  it  was  this  quasi-royal  prisoner 
retired  to  Asolo,  which  was  her  home  for  twenty 
pleasant  years,  till,  in  fact,  her  death,  which 
occurrtd  there  in  1510.  Desirous  of  enjoying 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  the  queen 
caused  to  be  built,  at  some  little  distance  from 
Asolo,  a magnificent  dwelling  sorrounded  with 
a park,  planted  thick  with  trees,  and  vines,  and 
fruits,  adorned  with  the  choicest  flowers,  well 
stocked  with  the  rarest  game  from  Persia  and 
the  Black  Forest ; through  this  park  ran  a 
rivulet  of  the  purest  water,  obtained  from  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  from  the  spot  known 
at  the  present  day  as  the  “/ontano.  della 
regina,”  where,  under  the  sand  was  found  a stone 
the  inscription  on  which  was  dictated  by  Bembo, 
since  preserved  in  the  loggia  of  the  town-hall  at 
Asolo. 

The  reader  who  opens  now  a chronicle  of 
this  time  with  a description  of  the  pleasant 
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occupations  of  this  court,  will  come  upon  a rich 
mine  of  interest,  while  what  is  deficient  must 
be  filled  in  by  the  imagination,  guided  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  period  and  the  guests  invited 
by  the  queen. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour,  the  queen  invited  all  the 
noblest  knights  of  Italy,  gave  a great  with 
sumptuous  banquets,  music,  games,  and  repre- 
sentations, in  which  was  celebrated  love  in 
various  guises.  These  rejoicings,  to  the  beanty 
of  which  Catherine’s  lovely  residence  and  park 
greatly  added,  inspired  Pietro  Bembo  to  write 
his  book,  “ Degli  Asolani,”  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Asolo  and  the  garden  of  the  queen  of  Cyprus 
as  of  “ marvellous  beauty.” 

He  describes  the  peryolati  or  trellises  of  vines, 
and  the  alleys  of  laurel,  “ thick,  and  formed  in 
a regular,  exact  manner,  so  that  not  one  leaf  is 
out  of  its  place  or  order.”  The  remains  of  these 
may  still  be  seen,  ns  also  some  of  the  old  orange 
and  lemon  trees  in  their  quaint  pots. 

The  folly  of  cutting  shrubs  to  reduce  their 
picturesque  leaves  to  the  monotony  of  a wall, 
and  submitting  them  to  all  sorts  of  strange 
forms,  wa.s  a weakness  of  a time  in  which  affec- 
tation was  often  preferred  to  nature;  however, 
in  the  queen’s  park,  nature,  free  and  undis- 
turbed, bad  reserved  to  her  a corner,  and  there 
the  plants  were  left  untortured. 

Bembo  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  garden 
ended  in  a meadow  “ of  the  greenest  grass, 
covered  with  all  imaginable  beautiful  flowers, 
and  at  the  e.xtremity  of  which  grew  a forest  of 
laurels,  vntoucheci  " ; and  here  especially  were 
remarkable  two  arbours,  “darkened  by  shadow, 
and  full  of  poetic  solitude.”  Who  on  reading 
this  can  help  recalling  the  pleached  bower, 
“ where  honeysuckles,  ripened  by  the  sun,  forbid 
the  sun  to  enter,”  in  which  Shakspeare  places 
Beatrice  ? 

I This  was  the  portion  of  the  garden  abandoned 
I to  itself  and  tbe  free  course  of  nature,  and 
i which  resembled  exactly  what  are  abroad  so 
erroneously  cslled  “Eoglish  gardens.”  Italy 
I had  them  before  we  in  England,  and  Tasso,  in 
one  of  liis  letters,  confesses  that  in  describing 
, the  garden  of  Armida,  a thoroughly  natural 
I park,  he  had  before  his  mind  the  garden  planted 
I near  Turin,  by  order  of  Emanuele  Filiberto,  the 
i duke  of  Savoy. 

' This  portion  of  the  queen  of  Cyprus's  park, 

: cultivated  without  the  aid  of  art,  however  much 
I it  seemed  in  opposition  to  the  taste  of  the  period, 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  favourite  with 
j Bembo ; for  this  dark  wood,  shaded  by  the 
, thickly  matted  leaves,  and  “ full  of  poetic 
I Bolitule,”  formed  a becoming  contrast  to  tbe 
lovely  women  who  sat  there,  such  as  the  painters 

I of  the  time  admired,  and  such  as  wo  see  repre- 
ij  sented  in  our  own  Titian  at  the  National 
i Gallery. 

And  here  it  was  that  Bembo  drew  in  the  in- 
i|  spirations  of  his  amorous  pages,  which  were 
[1  read  in  his  time  with  avidity  by  his  friends  and 
ji  admirers;  such  women  as  the  Queen  of  Cyprus, 
1,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Lisabetta  Gonzaga,  Veronica 
|l  Gambara,  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  so  many  others, 
|i  ladies  cultivated  and  noble,  who  formed  a 
[I  e2>Iendid  society,  sensnal,  elegant,  and  sceptical, 
|i  and  with  it  superstitious.  It  was  the  flower  of 

II  an  epoch  glorious  in  the  history  of  art,  an 
l|  epoch,  however,  which,  as  might  have  been  ex- 

I pected,  ended  sadly. 

Italy,  independent  until  abont  the  end  of  the 
II  fifteenth  century,  was  then  invaded  by  the 
French,  the  Swiss,  the  Spaniards,  and  tbe 

!'  Germans,  who  bore  before  them  misery  and 
: grief  into  lauds  where  reigned  peace  and  pros- 
li  parity, — a terrible  example  to  the  future  and  to 
II  our  descendants,  that  they  should  not  abandoo 
)i  themselves  to  a life  too  luxurious  and  self- 
['indulgent.  The  liberty  conquered  in  the 
fi  twelfth  century  was  corrupted  in  the  fifteenth, 
I Italy,  which  had  lost  (for  the  second  time) 

’ its  old  vigour,  knew  no  longer  how  to  resist  the 
greed  of  the  invader;  the  country  suSered  for 
;|  more  than  half  a century  from  the  horrors  of  a 
It  war  which  deprived  it  of  its  old  independence, 
6iand  condemned  it  to  three  centuries  of  degrada- 
1 tion  and  decadence. 

I In  the  course  of  so  many  vicissitudes  many 
B ' monuments  and  glories  disappeared,  and  now, 
when  one  clambers  up  the  rcc.a  Cornaro  to  seek 
( the  traces  of  tbe  gallant  court  of  the  queen  of 
Cyprus,  all  one  finds  to  tell  the  tale  is  a council- 
H'l’oom  serving  as  a theatre,  the  lower  floor  trans- 
r formed  into  a prison,  the  rest  destroyed  and 
i|  desecrated  ; there  alone  stand  a magnificent 
t tower,  a few  tottering  walls,  and  pictnresquely- 
shaped  and  overgrown  heaps  of  stones. 
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The  town,  devastated  by  wars,  by  fire,  and 
by  time,  and  pillaged  by  successive  banters 
after  antiquity,  still  preserves  not  a few  splendid 
fragments  of  its  past,  and  one  beauty  still  re- 
mains unaltered,  nniojiired  by  time  or  man,  the 
beauty  of  nature,  which  smiles  alike  over 
mountain  and  valley,  and  embowers  each  spring 
in  green  the  now  deserted  home  of  tbe  last 
queen  of  Cyprus. 

Treviso. 


SKETCHES  ON  THE  EOAD  TO  SPAIN. 

A JOURNEY  to  Spain  is  as  usefnl  a mode  of 
education  as  any  one  could  proscribe.  Indeed, 
many  French  architects  make  a point  of  care- 
fully visiting  that  country  and  studying  its 
historial  monuments  and  inspiring  themselves 
with  its  souiienirs,  in  stone,  bricks,  and  mortar. 
Though  behind  is  neighbours  in  many  points, 
to  the  architect,  at  least,  Spain  opens  a broad 
field  of  research.  Nor  is  the  journey  fraught 
with  any  of  the  grave  inconveniences  which 
used  to  beset  travellers  a few  years  ago.  The 
principal  towns  are  accessible  by  rail,  and  now 
more  patience  than  courage  is  required  to  per- 
form the  journey.  Of  course,  if  the  traveller 
has  unlimited  time,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
great  towns,  but  wishes  to  pierce  unfrequented 
districts,  be  must  trust  himself  to  the  muleteer, 
and  then  he  may  experience  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures and  hardships  described  by  the 
travellers  of  a former  generation  ; but  this  is  in 
nowise  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
careful  study  of  Spanish  and  Moorish  architec- 
ture. As  a rule,  the  tourist  will  prefer  travelling 
to  Paris,  where  a day  or  two  can  always  be 
agreeably  employed.  Thence,  the  journey  to 
the  base  of  the  Pyrenees  is  quite  long  encogh 
for  one  stage,  and  Bordeaux  or  Bayonne 
naturally  suggests  itself  as  good  halting, 
ground.  From  Paris  to  Bordeaux  the  country 
is  remarkably  flat,  and  nothing  will  be  lost  if 
the  journey  is  performed  at  night.  The  broad 
horizon  suggests  the  sea  rather  than  the  land ; 
but  it  is  only  a dull  uninteresting  sea,  unrelieved 
by  the  sparkle  of  the  waters,  tbe  dance  and 
music  of  the  waves.  The  brown  ploughed 
fields,  the  grass  grey  with  dust  or  burnt 
with  exposure,  offer  no  rest  to  the  eye. 
Here  and  there  the  vine  • fields,  — some  a 
faint  green  with  autumn  yellow,  and  others 
a dark  blood-red  colour, — are  agreeable  at 
first,  and  it  is  something  to  know  that  we 
are  actually  passing  by  the  very  grapes  that 
produce  tbe  far-famed  clarets  of  Bordeaux,  the 
Medocfl,  St.  Emilions,  and  the  great  crCls  which 
are  unequalled  in  any  other  country.  This  very 
thought  will  probably  tempt  tbe  visitor  to  stop 
at  Bordeaux  and  verify  on  the,,  spot  itself,  the 
excellence  of  these  wines.  If  so,  he  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  satisfying  his  taste,  and  may  im- 
prove the  occasion  by  visiting  many  interesting 
monuments  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  begin- 
ning  with  the  bridge,  519  yards  long,  which 
spans  this  noble  river.  It  was  constructed  in 
obedience  to  a special  decree  given  by  Napo- 
leon I.,  in  1808,  and  was  completed  in  1821  by  a 
private  company.  It  is  supported  by  no  less 
than  seventeen  arches,  the  seven  central  arches 
being  the  largest.  They  measure  26^  mfetres  in 
diameter.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  nearly 
15  metres.  Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding 
these  magnificent  proportions,  tbe  bridge  does  , 
not  seem  to  correspond  with  tbe  grandeur  of 
the  river.  It  appears  to  ait  too  low  down  on 
its  waters,  and  suggests  itself  as  a most  prac- 
tical and  useful  work,  rather  than  an  object  the 
contemplation  of  which  is  exceptionally  im- 
posing. The  iron  railway  bridge,  resting  on 
seven  piers,  is  also  worth  a visit  as  a triumph  of 
engineering  skill ; but  among  the  constructions, 
not  ancient  though  less  modern,  the  theatre  is 
undoubtedly  the  chief  attraction  of  Bordeaux. 

The  Grand  Theatre  is  the  woll-known  chef 
d'ceui're  of  the  architect  Louis.  It  cost  120,000J., 
and  was  completed  in  1780  after  five  years’ 
labour.  Its  external  appearance  is  scarcely 
suggestive  of  a theatre  ; it  stands,  in  style  and 
degree  of  grandeur  and  ornamentation,  some- 
where about  half-way  between  the  Paris 
Madeleine  and  the  Paris  Bourse.  The  twelve 
Corinthian  columns  which  form  the  facade  are 
each  surmounted  by  a colossal  statue,  and  the 
sides  are  also  ornamented  by  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  The  general  effect  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  admirable  site,  and  the  sur- 
rounding open  space.  We  were,  however,  more 
particularly  impressed  with  the  internal  appear- 
ance of  the  theatre  itself.  The  style  was  entirely 
different  to  anything  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
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seeing  ; and,  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  we  may  be 
tempted  to  exaggerate  its  charms.  We  were 
totally  relieved  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
traditional  galleries.  The  sides  of  the  theatre 
were  ornamented  by  noble  Corinthian  pillars 
which  reached  to  the  vaulted  roof.  Between 
these  pillars  small  and  graceful  balconies,  each 
containing  about  twenty  seats,  replaced  the 
ordinary  galleries.  Thus  it  seemed  as  a magni- 
ficent  hall  with  persons  placed  here  and  there, 
enjoying  an  ample  view  free  from  all  crushing; 
instead  of  those  huge  circles  of  human  beings 
huddled  together  and  entirely  concealing  the 
walls  who  constitnte  the  audience  of  an  ordinary 
theatre.  Of  course  the  theatre  holds  but  few 
persons  in  comparison  to  its  size,  and  is  conse- 
quently a most  luxnrioas  and  agreeable  lounge. 

Among  the  modern  constructions  we  should 
specially  recommend,  as  of  practical  importance 
and  interest,  the  Marche  dea  Grands  Hommes, 
recently  reconstructed  according  to  the  plans 
and  under  the  direction  of  M.  Charles  Burgnet, 
the  official  architect  of  the  town.  It  is  prin- 
cipally built  with  iron  and  glass,  the  metal 
weighing  in  all  90,(j00  kilogrammes.  As  a rule, 
these  modern  markets  have  been  condemned  on 
the  ground  that  they  did  away  with  tho  pic- 
turesque aspect  of  the  ancient  stalls  and 
variegated  sunshades,  which  look  so  well  in 
paintings  and  at  a distance.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, much  of  the  picturesque  has  been  pre- 
served, and  this  is  one  of  tbe  peculiarities  of  the 
market  in  question.  It  is  circular  in  shape,  and 
composed  of  a double  row  of  galleries,  each  ten 
yards  wide,  and  traversed  by  broad  passages, 
which  run  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel  towards 
the  centre,  where  there  is  a polygon  pavilion. 
The  outer  circle  is  entirely  devoted  to  tho  sale  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  These  are  piled  up  to  a 
great  height,  and  come  falling  down  in  artistic 
confusion  over  the  stalls,  so  that  the  circular 
market  seems  like  a gigantic  “ bora  of  abun. 
dance,”  overflowing  with  all  tho  brightest  and 
most  beautiful  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  neat- 
ness of  the  marketwomen,  the  general  cleanli- 
ness of  the  place,  and  the  pleasant,  animated 
buzz  of  human  voices,  all  tend  to  augment  tho 
favourable  impression  produced.  Underground, 
there  are  sellers  corresponding  with  the  size  of 
the  market,  where  the  goods  can  be  locked  up 
and  preserved  in  a fresh  atmosphere  after 
market  hours.  The  Grand  Marche  is  larger  and 
more  elaborately  built,  but  it  is  not  so  peculiar; 
it  is  more  like  tho  well-known  markets  of  Paris. 

To  Englishmen  the  magnificence  of  tho  public 
gardens  will  seem  a great  luxury  for  a provin- 
cial  town.  In  former  years  they  had  been  much 
neglected,  but  in  1855  they  were  laid  out  as  at 
present.  The  work  took  four  years  to  accomplish, 
and  coat  35,8001,  of  which  about  a third  was  ex- 
pended in  the  building  of  hothouses,  where  the 
rarest  plants  are  preserved.  The  maintenance 
of  these  gardens  costs  the  town  annually  from 
1,4001  to  1,6001  Here  the  inhabitants  of 
Bordeaux,  irrespectively  of  rank  or  of  dress, 
may  enjoy  a saunter  under  the  exquisite  foliage 
of  the  trees,  or  contemplate  the  leaves  dipping 
into  the  lake,  the  ducks  and  swans  besporting 
themselves,  and  listen  the  while  to  the  military 
music.  Hero,  also,  are  situated  tho  museums 
of  painting,  with  pictures  by  Jordaens  and 
P.  Veronese ; of  natural  history  and  anthro- 
pology, with  rare  collections  which  never  fail  to 
inspire  enthusiastic  authors  of  guide-books.  The 
liberality  and  cousideration  shown  for  public 
enjoyment,  and  the  facilities  afforded  here  for 
tho  improvement  of  public  taste,  are  worthy  of 
the  warmest  commendation;  and  in  thus  group- 
ing together  the  wonders  of  the  museums  with 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  soothing  influence 
of  music,  the  municipality  of  Bordeaux  has  set  a 
great  and  good  example. 

We  cannot  pause  to  describe  the  cathedral, 
the  ancient  churches,  and  other  and  various  old 
buildings.  We  are  on  the  road  to  Spain,  and, 
if  we  did  not  draw  a line  somewhere,  we  should 
never  reach  our  destination.  It  is  well  known 
that  Bordeaux  is  rich  in  such  curiosities,  and  its 
ancient  gateways  are  peculiarly  remarkable. 
St.  Croix,  the  Byzantine  Church  of  St.  Seurin, 
the  bell-tower  of  Pey  Berland,  and  various 
houses  and  public  edifices,  will  all  interest  the 
architect  and  amateur.  But  these  have  existed 
for  years,  and  are  well  known  to  all  travellers. 

From  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  the  train  crosses 
tho  Landes,  those  marshy  districts  where  the 
inhabitants  walk  on  stilts,  so  as  to  avoid  sinking 
in  tbe  mire.  On  all  sides,  however,  attempts  to 
reclaim  the  soil  will  be  noticed,  and  pine-trees 
waft  their  wholesome  scent  into  the  trains  as 
the  traveller  hurries  forward  to  reach  the  in 
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habited  portions  of  tbo  province.  At  Bayonne 
he  will  find  himself  at  once  in  the  presence  of 
the  picturesque,  and  will  see  a town  unlike  any- 
thing to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  north 
and  centre  of  Prance,  or  in  England.  The 
streets,  narrow  and  winding,  ascend  towards 
the  ramparts.  The  shutters  are  all  open,  and 
standing  oat  at  angles  from  the  houses,  painted 
in  bright  and  different  colours.  They  give  the 
street  a gay  and  checkered  appearance,  which 
is  at  least  novel.  The  houses,  also,  are  washed 
in  colours,  but  of  more  subdned  tones.  To  the 
appearance  of  the  dwellings  we  must  add  that 
of  the  Basque  inhabitants,  tine,  handsome  men, 
wearing  the  traditional  ben-et,  or  slouching 
cloth  cap,  the  women  with  their  glossy  black 
hair  neatly  tied  up  in  a brilliant  silk  handker- 
chief, and  both  remarkable  by  the  cleanliness 
both  of  their  persons  and  of  their  linen.  The 
poorest  agriculbural  labourer  has  at  least  half  a 
dozen  changes  of  linen,  all  in  excellent  repair. 
While  many  are  poor,  none  are  plunged  in 
absolute  misery  and  want.  However  slender . 
their  earnings,  these  people  know  how  to  hus- 
band their  resources,  and  provide  against  the 
proverbial  rainy-day. 

For  building,  there  is  none  attempted  at 
Bayonne.  All  is  wrapped  in  a dead  calm,  and 
commerce  is  at  a standstill.  At  Biarritz,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  very  differ-ent.  The  increasing 
popularity  of  this  sea-side  resort  has  created 
a great  demand  for  villas,  and  cottages  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  It  is  clear  also  that  the 
inhabitants  anticipate  that  the  town  is  destined 
to  gn^ow  very  considerably.  Fields  on  the  out- 
skirts are  advertised  for  sale  on  building  leases, 
&c.,  and  here  and  there  a scaffolding  denotes 
that  builder  and  architect  are  actually  at  work. 
As  there  is  ample  space,  aud  no  necessity  to 
maintain  a uniform  appearance,  great  liberty  of 
action  is  allowed  to  the  architects,  and  conse- 
quently the  designs  aud  plans  executed  are 
very  often  original.  The  houses  are  agreeably 
different  one  from  auotber,  and  there  are 
some  actual  chefs  d’ceuvre,  of  delicate  taste 
and,  elegance.  We,  who  in  England  are  so 
much  the  slaves  of  one  or  two  conventional 
styles,  would  greatly  profit  by  a visit  to  the 
environs  of  Biarritz,  particularly  as  the  villas 
are  many  of  them  very  modest  residences, 
which,  nevertheless  possess  considerable  archi- 
tectural merits.  But  these  triumphs  of  art  pall 
and  become  insignificant  when  the  beach  is 
reached.  Here  at  the  very  point  in  the  angle 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  contemplate  the  great 
waves  rolling  slowly  into  the  shore.  There  is 
not  a breath  of  wind,  the  sky  is  of  the  aerenest 
bine,  yet  these  monster  billows,  which  have 
travelled  from  a more  turbulent  latitude, 
approach  one  after  another  with  regular, 
slow,  and  dignified  deliberation,  till  they  break 
into  the  most  perfect  foam,  mixing  cream- 
white  spray  and  foam  with  the  darkest  of 
blue  waters.  At  another  point  the  tide  has 
reached  the  very  basis  of  the  huge  worn 
rugged  rocks ; the  waves  roll  heavily  into  the 
subterranean  caverns,  compress  the  air,  burst 
against  the  vaulted  roof,  shake  the  whole  cliff, 
and  come  hissing  out  again,  disturbing  the  still 
air  with  a roar  as  of  thunder.  This  majestic 
sight  is  not  broken  up  by  a background  of 
wretched  terraces  and  crescents  and  esplanades. 
There  are  a few  houses  to  be  seen,  but  they  are 
scattered,  aud  not  so  offensive  to  the  view.  We 
have,  however,  neither  time  nor  desire  to  look 
at  them ; the  sue  falls  straight  before  us  into 
the  bed  of  the  ocean ; its  last  and  lurid  rays 
bring  |into  sublime  relief  the  purple  peaks  of 
the  Pyrenees,  skirting  the  sea  along  the  north 
coast  of  Spain.  There,  among  them,  rest  the 
bones  of  English  heroes  fallen  at  St.  Sebastian; 
still  further,  in  the  rising  mist,  Santander  and 
Bilbao,  the  virgin  port  the  Carlists  never  cap- 
tured, offer  shelter  to  ships  that  dot  the  ocean. 
We  return  to  onr  hotel  enthralled  with  the 
grandeur  of  nature,  humiliated  by  the  com- 
parative  smallness  of  human  achievements. 


Value  of  Land  in  Melbourne. — A large 
and  handsome  bnilding  is  about  to  be  erected 
for  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia  in  Collius-atreet 
West,  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Criterion  Hotel.  This  site,  which  has  a front- 
age of  66  ft.  to  that  thoronghfare,  and  runs  back 
to  Flinders. lane,  a distance  of  nearly  320  fc., 
was  bought  from  the  Crown  in  the  early  days 
of  Melbourne  by  the  late  Mr.  Michael  Pender 
for  16Z.  It  remained  in  his  possession  until  bis 
death,  and  his  heirs  sold  it  a short  time  since  to 
he  Union  Bank  for  33,0001. — Argus. 


GIORGIONE’S  HOUSE  IN  VENICE. 

It  is  not  here  in  this  simple  country,  where 
happiness  is  bounded  in  the  minds  of  so  many 
by  the  prospect  of  au  ample  harvest  of  “ good 
wine  and  good  chestnuts,”  both  of  which  here 
in  Treviso  are  abundant  in  primitive  perfection, 
that  events  sncceed  each  other  with  a rapidity 
destructive  of  even  the  expression  of  surprise  ; 
nor  is  it  among  a people  whose  vintage  exactly 
resembles  that  of  their  ancestois  2,000  years 
ago  that  any  unusual  incident  is  soon  forgotten. 

The  fourth  anniversary  of  Giorgione’s  birth, 
celebrated  at  Castelfranco  with  such  ceremony 
on  the  5th  ult.,  and  of  which  we  spoke  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  the 
minds  of  appreciative  Venetians,  and  a propo- 
sition has  only  lately  been  made  that  a com- 
memorativo  stone  should,  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, be  placed  on  the  house  which  Giorgione 
made  his  home  during  the  short  years  that  he 
passed  at  Venice. 

That  the  requisite  funds  for  so  praiseworthy 
an  object  will  soon  bo  collected  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt ; but  with  regard  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  painter  in  Venice,  much  uncer- 
tainty exists,  and  thoroughly  to  the  point  is  a 
little  pamphlet  (to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred), a very  little  pamphlet  of  some  five 
pages,  by  Signor  Urbani  de  Gheltof  on  the  bouse 
of  Giorgione  at  Venice. 

When  the  young  painter  came  to  settle  down 
in  the  capital  to  take  a place  in  the  great  art 
world  which  centred  there  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  generally  believed  that  be  occupied 
portion  of  a palace  situated  in  the  Contrada  S. 
Silvestro,  on  the  Riva  dell’  Olio.  At  no  great 
distance  from  this  spot  rises  the  Palazzo  Valier, 
where  a further  tradition  states  that  Giorgione 
died  in  1511,  at  least  so  tells  us  Selvatico,  in  his 
Quida  di  Venezia. 

It  is  an  impressive  building,  in  the  noble 
style  of  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a centmy  that  has  stamped  with 
such  a character  the  whole  of  Venetia.  On 
the  portion  of  the  fac^ade  preserved  by  the 
projecting  cornice  may  still  be  seen  some 
fresco  work  representing  a dance  of  children, 
which  possesses  in  its  mutilated  state  the 
evidences  of  all  but  perfect  beauty.  “ In  the 
interior  of  this  palace,  a portion  of  which  still 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Valier  family,”  we 
quote  from  8r.de  Gheltof ’s  work,  “are  absolutely 
wanting  any  proofs  by  which  can  be  ascertained 
the  date  of  its  construction,  only  we  know  that 
after  1565  the  palazzo  was  purchased  by  a 
Valier,  figuring  in  the  Estimo  of  that  year  as 
Dolfin  Valier,  the  head  of  the  bouse.  Prom  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  till  1849,  the  palace 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  this  family,  remain, 
ing  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  pro- 
perty of  two  brothers,  to  pay  off  a debt  of  one 
of  whom  it  was  at  a later  date  sold. 

None  of  these  facts,  however,  serve  in  any 
way  to  prove  the  assertion  that  Giorgione  lived 
in  the  Palazzo  Valier.  Ridolfi,  in  his  Maraviglie 
delV  Arte  (1648),  the  only  one  who  speaks  of  the 
residence  of  Giorgione  in  Venice,  tells  us  how 
the  painter  established  himself  in  the  city,  and 
had  taken  a house  in  the  Campo  di  San  Silvestro, 
and  here  he  exercised  his  art  in  the  company  of 
numerous  appreciative  friends,  delighting  in  the 
sound  of  his  lute,  and  where  he  gained  great 
reputation  as  an  agreeable  spirit ; indeed,  he 
appears  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  clubbable 
man. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  this  opinion  of 
Ridolfi,  that  Giorgione  did  not  live  on  the  Riva 
deir  Olio,  but  in  the  Campo  di  San  Silvestro, 
although  the  paintings  in  fresco  which  remain  on 
the  fa9ade  of  this  litter  would  tend  to  prove  the 
contrary.  Ridolfi  further  states  how  Giorgione 
painted  the  house  which  he  had  taken  to  serve 
as  an  incitement  to  those  who  would  employ 
him,  representing  great  pomps  and  other  fan- 
tasies,  and  groups  of  children  in  chiarescuro.” 

Of  the  groups  of  children  painted  on  the 
Palazzo  Valier,  Signor  de  Gheltof  gives  a 
meritoriously  faithful  zincograph  reproduction  ; 
such  renderings  as  these  are  what  all  lovers  of 
truth  must  esteem  highly,  misstatements  of 
facts  being  quite  as  criminal  in  art  as  they  are 
in  political  or  social  life. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  in  speaking 
of  Giorgione’s  powers  of  working  in  fresco,  to 
refer  to  Vasari,  who  tells  us  how  in  1504  the  old 
Rialto  of  Venice  being  burnt  down,  on  its  being 
re-built,  Giorgione  was  employed  to  decorate  it 
. with  frescoes,  which,  Vasari  remarks,  were 
afterwards  celebrated  throughout  Venice;  some 
slight  remains  of  these  may  still  be  traced  by 


the  diligent  searcher,  and  the  designs  may  be 
found  in  Zanetti’s  valuable  work^  on  fresco 
painting. 

But  independently  of  the  frescoes  on  thePalazzo 
Valier,  which  are  still  preserved,  we  continue  to 
quote  Signor  de  Ghettof, — “ Another  question 
comes  up ; Giorgione,  according  to  Ridolfi,  opened 
in  his  house  a bottega,  or  establishment  for 
painting  wardrobes  aud  coffers  of  various  sizes,, 
keeping  a house  or  portion  of  a house  larger  aud 
richer  than  that  occupied  by  Titian,  his  rival.” 
During  his  early  years  at  Venice,  it  would 
appear  that  Titian  lived  with  the  famous 
Barbarigo,  not  far  from  the  Chiesa  dei  Miracoli. 
But  the  house  where  so  many  of  the  princely 
originals  of  his  noble  portraits  came  to  visit  him, 
and  which  he  occupied  from  1531  till  his  death, 
iu  1576,  was  situated  near  San  Cauciano,  and 
from  his  pleasant  windows  overlooking  the 
island  of  Mnrano  he  could  see  in  the  distance  bis 
beloved  blue  hills,  the  Cadore  mountains,  among 
which  he  was  bom. 

“ With  the  fact  of  the  bottega  mentioned  by 
Ridolfi,  and  especially  his  further  assertion  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  house,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  house  of  Giorgione  must  have 
been,  not  in  the  Palazzo  Valier,  but  in  a house 
more  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  painter, 
such  as  the  one  traditionally  stated  to  be  his  in 
the  Campo  di  San  Silvestro  at  the  existing 
numbers  1087  to  1089. 

Built,  as  it  appears,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  this  house  is  divided  into  two 
stories,  but  preserves,  however,  very  little  trace 
of  the  time  when  it  was  erected ; only  in  the 
upper  portion  a stemma,  or  coat  of  arms,  recalling 
the  fifteenth  century,  probably  of  the  family  of 
Mula,  who  built  the  house.  In  the  interior  and 
on  the  fa9ade  are  still  visibly  to  be  traced 
frescoes,  painted  certainly  at  an  early  period. 
The  house,  at  present  iu  the  possession  of 
Signor  Buvoli,  and  let  out  by  him  to  various 
lodgers,  is  the  only  one  in  the  Campo  St. 
Silvestro  which  possesses  sufficient  character  to 
warrant  the  belief  of  its  once  having  been  the 
resting-place  of  so  great  a painter  as  Giorgione.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  search  will  lead 
to  complete  proofs  ; but,  truth  to  tell,  little  more 
accurate  information  is  likely  to  be  found  on  a 
subject  so  obscure,  unless,  perchance,  some 
happy  hunter  on  the  Rivo  del  Vino,  or  the  Quai 
Voltaire,  or,  perhaps,  in  our  own  Holywell- 
street,  light  upon  some  unimpeachable  docn- 
ment  which  will  place  for  ever  at  rest  the  at 
present  somewhat  doubtful  question  of  the 
house  of  Giorgione  in  Venice. 


THE  PROPERTY  IN  “ CONTRACTORS’  ” 
PLANT. 

It  is  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
many  of  the  class  of  persons  technically  known 
as  “contractors”  contract  liabilities  which  they 
are  nnable  to  fulfil.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  For  if  a contract  is  entered  into  to  do  certain 
work,  to  be  spread  over  some  length  of  time, 
wages  may  be  altered,  strikes  may  ensue,  aud 
many  other  things  may  happen  during  its  con- 
tinuance,  which  can  scarcely  be  foreseen  at  the 
beginning.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  use  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  Builder  if  their  attention 
is  shortly  directed  to  certain  rights  and  liabili- 
ties which  may  arise  in  case  of  the  bankruptcy 
of  “ contractors,”  or  in  case  of  disputes  arising 
between  the  “contractors”  and  those  with 
whom  they  have  entered  into  agreements, 
and  their  rights  as  connected  with  the  plant 
which  is  to  be  used  in  the  execution  of  the 
appointed  works. 

The  contract  as  regards  the  plant,  generally 
seems  somewhat  as  follows:  — “All  steam- 
engines,  pumps,  machinery,  material,  imple- 
ments, tackle,  timber  for  piling,  shoring,  poling, 
and  strutting,  tools,  &c.,  brought  by  the  con- 
tractor on  to  the  works,  shall  be  deemed  the 
property  of  [the  commissioners,  Board,  or  who- 
ever the  other  contracting  party  may  bej  for 
the  time  being,  and  shall  not  be  removed  during 
the  progress  of  the  work  without  the  written 
order  of  the  [architect,  engineer,  as  the  case 
may  hej,  and  in  case  of  suspension  of  the  work 
by  the  [architect  or  engineer]  for  any  act  or 
default  of  the  contractor,  or  of  the  work  being 
taken  out  of  the  contractor’s  hand,  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  be  used  as  shall  be  ordered 
by  [the  architect  or  engineer],  in  and  about  the 
completion  of  the  said  work.” 

Under  such  a contract  as  this  we  will  assume 
that  the  contractor  becomes  bankrupt,  and  a 
debt  is  due  from  him  to  the  other  party  to  the 
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contract,  or  an  ascertained  debt  becomes  dne 
without  bankruptcy  from  the  contractors.  We 
will  take  the  case  of  a bankruptcy  first.  The 
contractor  is  also  a defaulter  under  the  contract, 
and  a large  debt  is  due  from  him  to,  we  will 
say,  the  Improvement  Commissioners.  Under 
the  above  contract  does  the  plant  in  question 
belong  absolutely  to  the  Commissioners  so  as  to 
go  in  liquidation  of  their  debt,  or  does  it  vest  in 
the  bankrupt's  trustee,  sothat  the  Commissioners 
only  can  take  a rateable  proportion  of  it  pari 
passu,  with  the  other  creditors  ? This  it  is 
obvious  is  an  important  question,  because  if  the 
plant  were  the  property  of  the  Commissioners, 
or  if  they  can  be  considered  as  forming  part  of 
a “ mutual  dealing,”  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  it  is  clear  that  the  Commissioners’  Board, 
or  whoever  the  other  parties  to  the  contract 
may  be,  have  to  some  extent  a substantial 
security  so  far  as  it  goes  foi-  debts  dne  to  them 
by  the  contractor.  This  was  the  point  that  has 
been  recently  settled  by  a decision  of  the  Chief 
Judge  in  Bankruptcy  on  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  County  Court  judge  at  Liverpool, 
whose  decision  was  reversed  by  Sir  James 
Bacon.  This  latter  judge  very  pointedly  laid 
it  down  that  the  plant  was  the  property  of  the 
contractor,  and  that  it  was  only  to  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  contract  the  property 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  that  in  effect  they 
had  only  a limited  right  to  use  it  if  neces- 
sary when  a new  contractor  came  upon  the 
work.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  case  of  “ in  re 
Winter,”  47  Law  Journal  Reports,  Bankruptcy, 
52,  and  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  it 
settles  an  important  point  definitely,  and  one 
which  a careful  lawyer  like  the  judge  of  the 
Liverpool  County  Court  decided  wrongly. 
Neither  does  such  a contract  form  “ mutual  deal- 
ings,” so  as  to  allow  the  value  of  the  plant  to 
be  set  off  against  the  debt,  as  is  the  case 
supposing  a landlord  breaks  a covenant  and 
a tenant  owes  him  rent.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  damages  for  the  breach  of  covenant 
fall  within  the  proviso  as  to  “ mutual  dealings,” 
contained  in  section  39  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
of  1869,  and  are  the  property  of  the  tenant,  so 
that  they  become  his  property  and  not  that  of 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  the  landlord. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  second  point,  it  is  clear 
that  if  there  were  only  a debt  due  from  the 
contractor,  and  the  plant  ceased  to  be  his  pro- 
perty, it  woold  be  the  property  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, so  that,  properly  speaking,  they  should 
have  their  debt  paid  over  and  above  the  value  of 
the  plant.  But  what  we  chiefly  wished  to  call 
attention  to  was  the  right  to  the  plant  in  case  of 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  contractor,  because  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  referred  to  the  Llan- 
dudno Improvement  Commissioners  seemed  to 
consider  themselves  legally  entitled  to  the  bank- 
rupt contractor’s  plant,  it  is  probable  that  some 
such  notion  has  got  abroad.  Such  an  idea  is 
calculated  to  give  rise  to  false  notions  of  security, 
very  likely  to  costly  litigation,  and  the  waste  of 
money  raised  from  ratepayers  and  the  public  for 
purposes  other  than  defending  or  carrying  on 
law-suits. 


A CHINESE  HISTORY  OF  CHINESE 
PORCELAIN. 

It  has  always  been  a question  at  what  date 
may  he  fixed  the  creation  of  the  porcelain  manu- 
facture in  China.  The  Chinese  authors  who 
have  undertaken  its  history  do  not  claim  that 
the  invention  took  place  more  than  two  cen- 
turies  before  the  Christian  era,  though  they 
admit  that  certain  fragments  have  been  dis- 
covered of  the  kinds  called  “sea-green”  and 
“ blue  of  heaven  after  rain,”  which  would  sug- 
gest a higher  antiquity.  Thence,  the  progress 
was  rapid  to  artificial  jade,  surfaces  “brilliant 
as  mirrors,  thin  as  paper,  sonorous  as  bells,  and 
coloured  to  perfection,”  whether  iu  light  or 
shaded  blue,  the  “imitation  of  fish-eggs,”  olive 
green,  or  rose,  or  of  dazzling  whiteness,  varied 
by  a sort  of  cinnabar  red,  sprinkled  with  points 
of  silver.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  have 
this  historical  account  from  Chinese  pens  of  a 
fabric  for  which  China  is  celebrated  beyond  all 
other  countries  in  the  world,  and  which  is  so 
incomparably  prized  in  every  region  of  Europe. 
A valuable  addition  to  it  is  the  treatise  on,  as 
we  should  term  them,  trade-marks,  by  which 
the  Imperial  reigu  daring  which  a particular 
work  was  produced,  with  the  establishment 
whence  it  came,  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
connoisseur.  These  are  capable  of  being  forged, 
no  doubt,  but  they  afford  a certain  degree  of 
protection,  nevertheless,  to  collectors  who  are 
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not  purely  and  simply  amateurs.  Some  of  these 
distinctive  signs  are  peculiar,  as,  for  example, 
a jujube  cup,  abamboo  leaf,  a dancing-girl,  or  a 
fighting-cock.  Of  the  eighteen  great  provinces, 
we  are  told,  into  which  the  Empire  has  been 
immemorially  divided,  thirteen  only  yield  the 
pure  porcelain  clav,  and  of  these  in  no  more 
than  five  is  the  fabrication  a very  abundant  or 
prominent  one.  Each  of  them  possesses  its 
speciality ; one  for  the  pure  white  qualities, 
usually  compared  with  silver  or  snow;  another 
for  the  red,  violet,  aud  black;  a third  for 
the  highly.prized  blue  “ which  is  the  empress 
of  all  porcelains,”  according  to  our  Chinese 
authority ; a fourth  for  a rare  kind,  never 
manufactured  except  for  the  Imperial  palaces, 
and  so  on.  With  respect  to  the  Imperial 
demand,  wo  are  informed  that  it  is  enormous,— 
in  one  year,  for  instance,  31,000  flowered  plates, 
16  000  white  plates  decorated  with  blue  dragons, 
18,000  wine-cups,  with  floral  ornaments  en- 
circling  a dragon,  from  whose  jaws  issues  the 
legend  “ Good  luck  ! Long  life  ! ” and  so  forth, 
in  proportion.  There  must  be  a mighty  annual 
breakage  at  Pekin,  or  who  could  calculate  its 
treasures  in  this  respect  ? The  historv  consists 
of  seven  books,  with  an  index,  a preface,  and 
an  appendix,  and  is  written  by  an  olBcial  who 
visited  the  manufactories  in  disguise,  taking 
notes  wherever  he  went,  and  opens  -with  a 
treatise  upon  ancient  porcelain.  Many  of  his 
passing  notes,  apart  from  the  general  text,  are 
very  curious.  Thus,  he  says,  “ the  yellow  sort 
gives  a brown  colour  to  tea,  and  is,  therefore, 
unfit  for  it”;  “the  blue  is  the  best  for  that 
purpose”;  “ there  are  porcelains  of  no  colour  at 
all,  or  of  a colour  which  is  concealed.”  And  his 
list  of  shades  and  tints  is  very  remarkable,  in- 
cluding, among  the  more  antique  and  precious 
classes,  copper,  irou,  rice,  Japanese  pear- 
blossom,  prune,  horse-eye,  snake  yellow,  serpent 
skin,  — thongli  this  is  somewhat  vague, ^oil 
\ellow,  moonlight  white,  and  gold  and  silver. 
Many  of  these,  he  declares,  never  find  their 
way  into  the  foreign  market,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  nearly  every  manufacture  has  its 

department  entitled  “European  Taste.”  Summed 

up,  the  result  of  the  work,  which  is  not  easy  to 
read,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  reference  to 
dynasties,  and  still  more  incessant  repetition  of 
native  names,  is,  to  begin  with,  that  the  genuine 
porcelain  fabric  of  China  is  still  imperfectly 
understood  in  the  West,  although  several  Chinese 
treatises  upon  it  have  already  found  their  way 
to  Europe,  and  that  all  European  imitators  of 
it  have  failed  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  the 
manufacture,  which,  as  a matter  of  course,  is 
not  disclosed  here.  In  vain  do  the  Italians 
and  the  French  prepare  a transparent  paste, 
a brilliant  and  durable  glaze,  and  a solid  sub- 
stance; the  issue  of  all  this  art  may  be  porce- 
lain, but  is  not  porcelain  of  China,  with  its 
inimitable  limpidity  and  opaliine  changes  of  hue. 
Speculators  have  purchased,  in  the  region  itself, 
every  known  material  used,  reduced  them  to  an 
almost  impalpable  powder,  bought  information 
by  bribery,  employed  spies  to  watch  the  process, 
and  returned  homo  to  learn  that  they  had  no 
more  discovered  the  last  secret,  so  to  speak, 
than  they  had  found  the  Philosopher’s  Stone. 
Nor  has  the  Chinese  author  afforded  them  the 
least  assistance  in  this  respect.  ' 

I Following  the  historical  retrospect,  we  have 
a minute  account  of  the  technical  processes, 
mechanical  and  chemical,  employed,  yet  which 
does  not  distingoish  the  point  at  which  the  two 

arts, — for  arts  they  may  assuredly  be  termed, 

separate.  The  European,  like  the  Chinese,  com- 
poses his  porcelain  of  two  materials, — the  one 
fusible,  the  other  not, — the  former  producing 
transparency,  the  latter  solidity ; this  being,  in 
both  cases,  the  substance  known  as  kaolin.  The 
material  which  renders  this  beantifnl  branch  of 
pottery  almost  translucent,  is  called  p4tutsd  or 
Chinese  author,  The  Europeans,  says  our 

authority,  fancied  some  years  ago  that  they  had 
hit  upon  our  hidden  method  by  tryingpjfimwith- 
out  kaolin ; “ they  might  as  well  have  attempted 
to  make  a body  of  flesh  without  bones.”  It  is 
clear,  from  his  desciiption,  that  the  dust  off 
certain  rocks,  and  various  kinds  of  sand  unknown 
to  travellers  from  the  West,  are  used  to  mingle, 
as  he  puts  it,  glass  with  china,  so  that  it  may 
be,  after  all,  less  in  the  process  than  in  the 
material  that  the  difference  consists ; and  this 
would  be  more  likely  to  elude  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  the  observer  than  anything  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  manufacture  itself.  Kaolin 
itself  appears  to  be  merely  a decomposition  of 
granite,  such  as  is  known  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  S&vres.  The  substances  being 
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thus  far  similar,  though  the  Chinese  employ  eight 
elements,  as  it  were,  while  the  Europeans  employ 
only  six,  our  Chinaman  proceeds  to  indicate  such 
differences  as,  in  his  view,  exist  between  the  two, 
as  far  as  the  preparation  of  the  paste  is  concerned ; 
but  here  he  becomes  rather  too  technical  to 
follow,  and  so  -with  reference  to  the  furnaces, 
which,  with  the  methods  of  burning,  are  very 
dissimilar  in  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  globe. 
He  distinguishes  between  colours  requiring  tho 
“ great,”  and  those  requiring  only  the  “ little,” 
heat,  among  the  former  being  blue,— the  clear 
blue-green,  known  as  celadon,  — a tint  not 
hitherto  produced  by  the  European  manufac- 
turer, thongh  intensely  sought  after  by  ama- 
tears, — deep  red,  orange,  and  violet.  It  is 
admitted,  however,  that  some  of  these  won- 
derful  combinations  have  been  due  to  accident, 
and  that  the  Chinese  themselves  have  not 
always  been  able  to  overtake  and  capture  the 
secret  of  their  own  unexpected  success.  Thus, 
upon  one  occasion,  the  furnace  gave  forth  vases 
so  closely  resembling  bronzes  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  them  in  the  market,  but  all  the  persever- 
ance conceivable  could  not  bring  about  an 
exactly-identica!  result, — there  was  either  too 
much  red,  or  too  much  green,  in  all  the  new 
examines  brought  forth.  They  tried,  among 
other  materials,  iron  rust,  not  artificially  pro- 
duced, but  bodily  scraped  off  old  fragments, 
and  the  issue  was,  when  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, a rich  blood  red.  Again,  when  they 
tried  gold,  it  turned,  under  the  same  conditions, 
to  a delicate  rose  tint.  As  to  the  figures  and 
groups  painted  on  their  porcelain,  the  Chinese 
admit  that  they  are  altogether  different  from 
those  drawn  by  Enropean  artists,  but  they  urge, 
with  no  small  reason,  that  they  have  ancient 
traditions  to  maintain,  that  our  art  is  not  theirs, 
that  they  care  nothing  for  perspective,  and 
that,  when  foreigners,  and  Englishmen  espe- 
cially, bny  in  their  market,  they  generally 
choose  the — according  to  them — most  grotesque 
and  hideous  specimens.  “ Besides,”  they  add, 
“ these  secrets  have  descended  to  us  from  the 
holy  men  of  ancient  days,  with  their  ideas  also, 
and  it  is  not  possible  that  we  should  improve 
upon  them.”  It  may  be  added  that,  in  a series 
of  plates,  it  is  shown  how  prinaitivo  still  are  the 
implements  essential  to  tbi.s  industry,  and  in 
what  wild  regions  and  simple  workshops  it  is 
carried  on. 


TRfiVES. 

Tekves,  or  Trier,  as  it  should  more  properly 
bo  called,  since  it  is  essentially  a German  town, 
lies  somewhat  out  of  the  direct  route  of  travellers 
to  Switzerland,  tho  Rhine,  and  the  parts  of  the 
Continent  most  frequented  by  Englishmen. 
Thus  comparatively  few  of  our  countrymen 
spend  even  a few  hours  in  what  is  the  most 
unique  city  of  Western  Europe.  Other  towns 
may  possess  more  magnificent  cathedrals,  more 
beautiful  churches,  more  remarkable  Medicoval 
remains,  Strasburg,  Rouen,  and  Nuremberg 
surpass  it  in  each  of  these  particulars.  But,  on 
the  other  band,  Treves  stauds  alone  as  the  city 
where  tho  remains  of  Roman  buildings  of  large 
extent  and  of  wonderful  solidity  still  exist  in 
such  a state  of  preservation  as  to  recall  to  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  the  days  when  Rome  was 
mistress  of  the  world.  Thus,  at  any  rate,  for 
two  classes  of  people  Trfeves  is  a place  of  sur- 
passing  interest,  for  the  student  of  history  and 
the  student  of  architecture  will  each  find  mate- 
rials for  much  pondering.  And, — to  enter  for  a 
moment  into  matters  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence, — the  expense  of  reaching  Trfeves  is  very 
small ; by  the  admirable  new  Dutch  mail  route 
from  Queenborough  to  Flushing  it  is  possible 
to  get  a first-class  return  ticket  from  London  to 
Antwerp  for  a couple  of  pounds,  and  the  fare 
from  Antwerp  to  Treves  by  way  of  Brussels  is 
no  more  than  18s.,  so  that  the  ancient  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle  forms  an  excellent  point 
for  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  take  an  inex- 
pensive and  a pleasant  holiday  across  the 
Channel. 

We  have  said  that  Treves  is  unique,  and  there 
can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  such  is  the  case. 
In  itself,  it  was,  in  the  days  when  Rome  ruled 
Europe  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Rhine,  the  most 
important  of  the  provincial  cities;  it  was,  in  fact, 
an  imperial  city,  the  residence  for  long  periods 
of  the  emperors  of  the  West.  Bat  in  addition 
to  this,  it  possesses  what  no  other  city  this  side 
the  Alps  does,  large  remains  of  its  ancient  glory. 
Thus,  even  if  we  were  to  banish  from  our  minds 
all  thoughts  of  the  great  place  which  it  holds  in 
the  annals  of  the  Roman  empire,  these  tangible 
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rnioa  would  claim  for  ifc  a place  distinct  from 
that  of  all  other  cities  of  Western  Europe.  We 
make  no  mention  of  its  considerable  place  in 
Mediaeval  history,  the  part  which  the  Electors 
played  in  German  histoiy,  or  of  the  Gothic 
buildings  which  it  possesses, — other  cities  have 
a history  even  greater,  buildings  much  more 
imposing ; it  is  as  the  evidence  of  the  politi- 
cal and  material  power  and  greatness  of  the 
Homans  that  Treves  stands  unapproached  and 
unapproachable. 

The  chief  Roman  monnments  of  the  city  are 
four.  There  is  first  of  all  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine, then  the  so-called  Baths  or  Palace,  the  Am- 
phitheatre a little  without  the  city,  and  the  mag- 
nificent Porta  Nigra,  or  Black  Gate,  a building 
which  it  is  probable  is  of  a more  recent  date  than 
those  which  have  been  first  mentioned.  The 
first  four  buildings  are  of  Roman  brick,  the  latter 
of  a dark  stone,  and  in  addition  to  these  there  is 
also  the  cathedral,  in  which  traces  of  Roman 
work  are  still  visible,  but  which  to  the  cursory 
observer  is  entirely  a Gothic  building.  The 
original  basilica  of  Trbves  stands  almost  perfect 
with  its  lofty  walls  restored  by  modern  workmen. 
It  has  been  quite  recently  roofed  in,  and  now 
forms  the  Pi’otestant  Church.  But  still,  to 
quote  from  a well-known  historian,  “ the  enor- 
mous height  of  the  massive  walls,  the  vast 
semicircle  of  its  apse — the  apse  which  held  the 
judgment-seat  of  Constantine — are  all  worthy 
of  a power  which  deemed  itself  eternal,  and 
which,  on  this  spot  at  least,  has  shown  itself 
eternal  in  its  works,  if  not  in  its  dominion. 
Strange  has  been  its  fate.  Embedded  in  the  vast 
pile  of  the  ecclesiastical  palace,  the  home  of 
archbishops,  who  were  also  Electors  of  the  empire 
and  arch-chancellors  of  Gaul,  it  has  seeu  the 
modern  palace  sink  into  a barrack ; but  itself 
stands  lifting  its  mighty  mass  on  high,  a basilica 
which,  after  so  many  ages,  has  shared  the  fate 
of  so  many  of  its  fellows  in  early  times,  which 
not  the  fourth  century  but  jthe  nineteenth  has 
first  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  a Christian 
church.* 

Externally,  then,  the  basilica  has  lost  none  of 
its  ancient  significance ; but  internally,  fitted  up 
as  it  is  with  rows  of  pews,  its  modern  appen- 
dages have  taken  away  much  of  the  feeling  of 
the  antique. 

The  vast  ruins  of  the  baths,  as  they  are  called, 
but  more  properly  the  palace,  are  interesting 
rather  by  their  suggestiveoess  than  their  actual 
state.  They  show  very  completely  the  ground- 
plan  of  this  once  large  edifice,  but  only  in  one 
portion  are  the  walls  and  arches  rernaining  to 
any  considerable  height  above  the  ground.  In 
this  one  part,  however,  they  are  large,  and  serve 
to  bring  before  the  observer’s  mind  what  must 
have  been  the  state  of  the  remaining  portions 
of  this  great  pile.  The  cicerone  would  hurry 
the  visitor  over  the  ground,  but  no  one  who 
considers  this  building  thoughtfully  and  leisurely 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  evidences  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Romans,  who,  stationed  like 
sentinels  among  hostile  barbarians,  yet  found 
means  to  erect  this  vast  and  age-enduring  pile. 

Of  the  amphitheatre,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  equally  suggestive,  but  it  is  not  cared  for 
as  is  the  palace.  It  is  overgrown  with  weeds, 
grass,  and  shrubs,  which  might  be  removed  at ' 
a very  small  cost,  so  that  the  ruins  as  they  now 
exist  might  be  clearly  discernible.  Through  the 
centre  there  runs  a public  road  ; but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  arena  should  not  be  emptied  of 
the  soil  which  has  been  accumulating  for  cen- 
turies, and  the  road  still  allowed  to  pass  through 
on  the  same  level  as  at  present, — raised  on  an 
embankment,  as  it  were,  above  the  bottom  of 
the  arena.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
owners  of  the  neighbouring  vineyards,  whose 
cultivated  slopes  now  cover  what  were  pro- 
bably at  one  time  the  highest  seats,  would  give 
them  up  for  the  sake  of  the  architectural  and 
the  historical  student.  Bat  it  would,  one  would 
think,  be  possible  for  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  this  matter  iu  Germany,  to  raise  sufiicient 
money  to  buy  some  of  the  surrounding  slopes, 
80  that  this  remarkable  structure  might,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  be  nearly  in  the  same  state, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  as  when  the  multitudes  of 
the  captives  of  Constantine  fought  with  the 
wild  beasts  till  the  animals  were  satiated 
with  the  blood  of  their  victims.  But  from  the 
nature  of  the  building  it  has  suffered  less  than 
most  of  those  which  formed  the  glory  of  the 
Augusta  Treverorum  of  the  Romans;  yet  it  is 


* From  an  able  historical  stetch,  signed  “E.  A.  F.," 
“Augusts  Treverorum,"  JJrtrijiA  Quarterlt/  Seciew,  JuIt, 
1875,  p.  1. 


the  one  of  the  ruins  which,  at  the  present  day, 
is  most  overgrown  and  hidden. 

But  certainly  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
ancient  buildings  is  the  great  northern  gate,  the 
Porta  Martis  or  Porta  Nigra.  Unlike  the  other 
buildings  of  Treves,  it  is  composed  of  immense 
blocks  of  stone,  and  unlike  them,  toO,  no  mortar 
or  cement  was  used  in  its  construction  ; but 
the  stones  were  joined  by  bolts  of  iron.  The 
actual  date  of  the  structure  remains  in  doubt, 
and  we  should  be  sorry  in  a sketch  such  as  this 
to  endeavour  to  decide  what  is,  more  or  less,  a 
reasonable  matter  of  controversy.  The  proba- 
bilities point  to  its  being  a building  of  the  latest 
period  of  the  Roman  enpremacy,  but  certain 
writers  Lave  brought  forward  arguments  of 
some  weight  to  show  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  But  to  whatever  period  it  may  belong, 
and  whoever  may  have  been  its  builder,  it 
remains,  with  its  huge  stones,  its  massive  arch- 
ways,  and  its  strong  pillars,  a most  enduring 
monument  of  the  practical  greatness  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  in  troth,  too,  the  only  one  of  the 
Roman  remains  which  possesses  any  architec- 
tural beauty;  its  massiveness  and  its  simpli- 
city give  it  a grand  and  sober  beauty.  Unlike 
the  amphitheatre,  it  has  received  great  care  at 
the  hands  of  the  moderns.  Turned  in  1047,  by 
Poppo,  Bishop  of  Treves,  into  a church,  it  ceased 
to  be  a gate,  for,  as  a matter  of  fact,  its  two 
upper  stories  were  turned  into  two  churches,  and 
the  arches  were  completely  blocked  up,  and  it 
was  surrounded  by  modern  additions.  But,  first, 
by  Napoleon  I.,  and  more  recently  by  the 
Prussian  Government,  all  the  excrescences  have 
been  removed,  and  it  stands  now  almost  as  it  did 
nearly  1,800  years  ago,  except  that  the  ground 
has  risen  considerably  round  it.  It  is  this 
rising  of  the  ground  which  no  doubt  ^till  hides 
many  most  interesting  traces  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  but  yet  enough  remains  to  make 
Trfeves  in  this  respect  the  most  remarkable  city 
this  side  the  Alps. 

We  might  also  point  to  the  massive  piles  of 
the  bridge,  which  are  undoubted  Roman  work, 
and  to  the  interesting  monument  in  the  village 
of  Igel,  erected  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  family  Secundinns  to  their  parents.  It 
stands  70  ft.  high,  and  is  a square  column  sur- 
mounted by  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  eagle, 
which  with  extended  wings  once  overlooked  the 
fertile  valley  and  the  Moselle  flowing  past. 
Bas-reliefs  adorned  the  sides,  but  they  are  now 
very  indistinct,  though  portions  are  apparent  of 
portrait  medallions  aud  of  reliefs  typical  of  the 
commercial  power  of  the  family  of  Secundinus. 
Even  now  on  the  north  side  the  bas-relief  shows, 
with  some  little  breaks,  the  horses  drawing  the 
heavy  cart  in  which  is  laden  a largo  bale  of 
merchandise.  It  is  remarkable  not  so  much  for 
admirable  workmanship  as  for  its  suggestive- 
nesa,  for  it  was  a work  of  art  erected  in 
a barbarous  country,  and  even  now  looks 
almost  out  of  place  among  the  cowhouses  and 
the  orchards  which  surround  it.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  no  student  of  history  or  of  archi- 
tecture can  fail  to  find  Treves  in  some  respects 
the  most  suggestive  and  in  certain  particulars 
the  most  remarkable  town  of  Western  Europe. 


MATTERS  OP  ART  TREATED  OF  IN 
CHELTENHAM. 

In  the  Art  Section,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone,  of  Liverpool,  on  “ The 
Mission  of  the  Undraped  Figure  in  Art.”  As 
our  readers  know,  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  painting, 
“The  Sculptor’s  Model,”  first  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  has  been  included  iu  the 
Autumn  Art  Exhibition  at  Liverpool,  and  has 
induced  an  explosion  of  indignation  from,  as 
Mr.  Rathbone  put  it,  the  offended  fathers,  sisters, 
and  grandmothers  of  the  town.  To  their  re- 
monstrances and  criticisms  published  iu  the 
Liverpool  press,  Mr.  Rathbone’s  paper  was  a 
reply.  He  treated  the  subject  boldly,  and 
seemed  to  carry  his  audience  entirely  with  him. 
He  said  when  coward  Emxjpe  suffered  the  un- 
clean Turk  to  soil  the  sacred  shores  of  Greece 
by  his  polluting  presence,  civilisation  and 
morality  received  a blow  from  which  they  have 
never  entirely  recovered,  and  the  trail  of  the 
serpent  has  been  over  European  art  and  European 
society  ever  since.  The  Turk  regarded  and 
regards  women  as  animals  without  souls,  toys 
to  be  played  with  or  broken  at  pleasure,  and  to 
be  hidden,  partly  from  shame,  but  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  exhausted  passion.  Such 
is  the  unholy  origin  of  the  objection  to  the 
nude  as  a fit  subject  for  art.  It  in  purely 


Asiatic,  and,  though  not  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  yet  to 
be  traced  to  the  source  of  all  impurity — 
the  East.  Unhappily,  there  is  no  country  iu 
which  Asiatic  ideas  have  taken  deeper  root  than 
in  certain  classes  of  the  leas  educated  portions 
of  the  English  nation.  They  consider  women  as 
chattels,  and  treat  them  with  more  brutality 
than  they  do  their  dogs  and  horses  ; nor  would 
it  be  possible  to  find  in  any  European  capital  so 
revolting  and  disgraceful  a scene  as  the  top  of  the 
Haymarket  at  midnight.  These  facts  explain 
why  in  England  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  the 
humiliating  task  of  defending  the  nude  human 
figure,  male  or  female,  as  not  only  a fit  subject 
for  art,  but  as  the  noblest  and  most  elevating  of 
: all  subjects  that  art  cau  treat.  To  say  that  tho 
crownjand  glory  of  creation  is  an  impi’oper  sub- 
ject for  art  is  to  accuse  the  Creator  of  obscenity. 
In  the  earliest  Christian  art  known,  the  painting 
of  the  Catacombs,  Jonah  is  represented  under 
his  gourd  perfectly  nude,  and  in  Greek  art  only 
the  Asiatic  Diana  was  represented  otherwise 
than  as  a simple  human  form.  In  those  days 
true  reverence  was  shown  by  the  complete 
representation,  not  by  the  concealment,  of 
the  human  form.  As  art  declined,  the  power 
of  representing  the  nude  declined  also,  until 
it  was  revived  in  the  church  of  the  Car- 
mine at  Florence,  when  it  was  complained 
that  Michelangelo  had  represented  men  and 
women  in  the  nakedness  in  which  they  were 
born.  The  answer  of  Michelangelo  may  be 
read  in  the  right-hand  lowest  corner  of  the 
picture,  where  he  has  placed  the  portrait  of  the 
objector  in  tho  lowest  depths  of  hell,  with  asses’ 
ears,  and  the  serpent,  the  type  and  symbol  of 
Eensual  corruption,  coiled  around  his  unseemly 
carcass.  Although  the  source  of  prejudice 
against  the  nude  is  thoroughly  unhealthy  and 
impure,  yet  it  is  now  shared  by  many  pure- 
minded  and  honest  but  somewhat  uneducated 
people;  but  he  was  prepared  to  maintain  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  future  of  English  art  and 
of  English  morality  that  the  right  of  the  nnde 
to  a place  in  our  galleries  should  be  boldly 
asserted.  But  it  must  be  the  nude  as  represented 
by  thoroughly  trained  artists.  The  human 
form,  male  and  female,  is  the  type  and  standard 
of  all  beauty  of  form  and  proportion,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  be  tboronghly  familiar  with  it  iu 
order  safely  to  judge  of  all  beauty  which  con- 
sists of  form  and  proportion.  To  women  it  is 
most  necessary  that  they  should  become 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
ideal  female  form,  in  order  that  they  should 
recognise  the  perfection  of  it  at  once  and 
without  effort,  so  far  as  po.ssible  avoiding 
deviations  from  the  ideal.  Had  this  been 
the  case  in  times  past  we  should  not  have 
had  to  deplore  the  distortions  effected  by 
tight-lacing,  which  destroyed  the  figure  and 
ruined  the  health  of  so  many  of  the  last  genera- 
tion ; nor  should  we  have  had  the  scandalous 
dresses  alike  of  society  and  the  stage,  the 
extreme  development  of  the  low  dresses  which 
obtained  some  years  ago,  when  the  stays  crashed 
up  tho  breasts  into  suggestive  prominence.  This 
would  surely  have  been  checked  had  the  eye  of 
the  public  been  properly  educated  by  familiarity 
with  the  exquisite  beauty  and  the  Hoes  of  a 
well-shaped  bust.  I might  (continued  Mr.  Rath- 
bone) show  how  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  ideal  and  nude  foot  would  probably  have 
much  modified  the  foot-torturing  boots  and  high 
heels,  which  wring  the  foot  out  of  all  beauty 
of  line,  and  throw  the  body  forward  into  au 
awkward  and  ungainly  attitude.  It  is  argued 
that  the  effect  of  nude  representations  of  women 
upon  young  men  is  unwholesome,  but  it  would 
not  be  so  if  such  works  were  admitted  withont 
question  into  our  galleries  and  became  thoroughly 
familiar  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  do 
much  to  clear  away  from  healthy-hearted  lads 
one  of  their  sorest  trials, — that  prurient  curiosity 
which  is  bred  of  prudish  concealment.  Where 
there  is  mystery  there  is  the  suggestion  of  evil, 
and  to  go  to  a theatre  where  you  have  only  to 
look  at  the  stalls  to  see  one  half  of  the  female 
form,  and  to  the  stage  to  see  the  other  half, 
nndraped,  is  far  more  pregnant  with  evil 
imaginings  than  the  least  objectionable  of 
totally  undraped  figures.  Mr.  Rathbone  went 
on  to  admit  that  in  French  art  there  had 
; been  questionable  nnde  figures  exhibited,  but  the 
fault  was  not  that  they  were  nude,  but  that 
they  were  portraits  of  ugly,  immodest  women. 
In  conclusion,  after  remarks  on  the  connexion 
between  beauty  and  morality,  Mr.  Rathbone 
said  this  paper  had  been  suggested  by  an  occur- 
rence at  Liverpool,  which  shows  how  thin  is  still 
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the  varnish  of  our  boasted  civilisation.  Mr. 
’Tadoma's  beautiful  picture  of  “ The  Sculptor’s 
Model,”  which  most  of  you.  will  remember  as 
having  hung  in  the  Academy  for  three  months 
without  observation,  is  hung  in  the  autumn 

• exhibition  of  that  town.  The  papers  were 
flooded  with  letters  by  offended  fathers,  offended 
.•sisters,  and  offended  grandmothers.  Some  of 

• these  were  couched  in  language  which  betrayed 
;a  foul-mindedness  perfectly  horrible.  These  I 

will  not  refer  to ; but  one  of  them,  an  offended 
father,  appealed  as  to  the  mischief  it  was  likely 
ito  do  young  men.  Now,  I am  a father,  and 
have  healthy  sons  growing  up  with  the  tempta- 
‘tions  to  which  healthy,  high-spirited  lads  are 
liable  who  are  going  forth  to  meet  the  dangers 

• of  the  world,  not  unwarned,  and  determined,  I 
hope,  saccessfully  to  resist  those  temptations 
.and  carry  through  life  that  reverent  love  of 
womanhood  and  untainted  delight  in  womanly 
•beauty  which  is  the  bloom  and  flower  of  man- 
hood and  the  crowning  reward  of  a pore  and 
innocent  life.  I fearlessly  assert  that  Mr. 
■Tadema’s  picture  is  not  a temptation  to  youth, 
nor  suggestive  of  one.  I should  be  ashamed  if 
it  were  so.  It  is  lamentable  that  it  should  have 
•been  so  regarded  by  some  men  of  perverted 
instincts  5 but,  if  so,  the  mischief  is  done,  and 
•we  cannot  for  their  sakes  arrest  the  course  of 
-human  progress,  but  rather  let  the  culture  and 
'Chivalry  of  the  laud  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and,  raising  once  more  the  old  cry  of  “ St.  George 
for  Merrie  England,”  go  forth  to  do  fierce  battle 
.an  defence  of  womanly  beauty  and  womanly 
purity  against  the  fell  Eastern  dragon  of  prudish 
.pruriency. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  there 
being  a general  feeling  of  concurrence  in  the 
principle  contended  for  by  the  reader  of  the 
•paper. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  said  they  were  much  in- 
•debted  to  Mr.  Rathbone  for  hia  treatment  of  a 
subject  which  it  needed  some  courage  to  bring 
forward,  and  upon  which  great  misapprehension 
•existed  in  England.  He  confessed  that  he  did  not 
quite  share  Mr.  Rathbone’s  admiration  of  “The 
Sculptor's  Model,”  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
•merely  a very  able  realistic  study  of  a by  no 
means  beautiful  figure  ; and  he  should  doubt 
there  being  any  connexion  between  the  study  of 
the  figure  by  the  Greeks  and  the  adoption  by 
them  of  the  curves  of  optical  correction  in  archi- 
•tecture  : the  origin  of  those  curves  was  scientific 
rather  than  artistic.  Fully  concurring,  however, 
with  the  main  feeling  of  the  paper,  he  would 
•touch  on  one  point  which  had  not  been  directly 
mentioned  in  it, — on  the  question  which  might 
•be,  and  sometimes  was,  asked,  Why  we  should 
have  paintings  of  uudraped  figures  in  a country 
•and  a society  where  every  one  was  clothed  ? 
And  the  answer  was  simply  that  the  human 
figure,  in  its  best  form,  was  the  finest  medium 
of  poetic  expression  available  for  the  painter 
and  sculptor,  and  the  only  one  which  was  per- 
manent  and  essential  in  human  form  and  expres- 
sion, costume  being  only  a temporary  and  inci- 
•dental  thing,  representing  the  fashion  or  caprice 
of  the  day.  They  might  find  in  such  a collec- 
«£ion  as  that  of  Mulready’s  figure-studies  at 
South  Kensington,  slight  sketches,  appaiently 
the  work  of  a few  minutes,  which  were  quite 
little  poems  of  abstract  human  e-xpression,  the 
poetry  of  which  would  be  at  once  spoiled  by 
costume.  An  instance  of  the  appreciation  of 
this  ideal  value  of  the  human  figure  was  afforded 
in  the  case  of  Cauova’s  statue  of  Napoleon, 
which  was  naked ; a treatment  which,  they 
might  depend  upon  it,  was  not  adopted  without 
the  sanction  of  Napoleon,  who  no  doubt  felt, 
what  every  man  of  strong  intellect  must  feel, 
what  a far  nobler  thing  it  was  for  sculpture  to 
represent  the  actual  Man,  than  to  trouble  itself 
with  overcoats  and  topboota.  Another  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  morale  of  the  subject  was 
•suggested  to  him  by  a remark  be  had  heard 
from  a clergyman  who  was  much  interested  in 
the  educational  advancement  of  ” the  masses,” 

I and  who  observed  that  he  would  familiarise  the 
I dower  orders  with  pictures  including  good 
1 irepresentations  of  the  figure,  because,  even  if 
I they  did  not  appreciate  the  abstract  meaning 
of  the  subject  of  the  picture,  the  knowledge 
I how  fine  a thing  the  human  figure  in  its  best 
. •development  is  would  teach  them  to  think 
1 more  of  their  own  bodies,  and  to  endeavour  to 
I keep  them  up  to  the  best  standard  of  develop- 
I ment  and  “ condition”  that  the  circumstances 
of  their  lives  admitted  of.  That  was  a very 
, good  suggestion  on  the  moral  and  practical  side 
of  the  subject;  but  still  the  real  argument 
fi’om  the  artistic  point  of  view  was  that  already 


referred  to,  that  the  figure  was  the  medium  for 
the  highest  ideal  expression.  There  was,  of 
course,  a very  large  field  for  art,  of  the  greatest 
interest,  lying  in  the  representation  of  every-day 
life  and  character,  in  which  costume  was  neces- 
sarily an  element;  bnb  whenever  the  highest 
and  most  ideal  form  of  artistic  creation  was  the 
object,  art  must  deal  with  the  essential  and  get 
rid  of  the  accidents!. 

Mr.  Hastings  said  the  real  question,  and  it 
was  well  to  put  it  straight,  was  whether  it  was 
improper  or  indelicate  to  portray  the  human 
form  naked.  The  answer  must  depend  on  the 
idea  of  the  artist,  and  how  he  gave  form  to  it. 
The  embodiment  of  the  coarsest  and  worst 
instincts  of  mankind  in  palpable  form  must  of 
necessity  tend  to  debase  and  demoralise  the 
human  imagination.  When  the  Queen  visited 
years  ago  one  of  the  Paris  exhibitions,  it  was 
well  known  that  she  shrank  back  from  the  sight 
of  an  indelicate  statne,  with  the  exclamation, 
“ How  shocking  ! ” If  there  was  anything  which 
could  increase  the  reverence  and  loyalty  with 
which  he  regarded  the  Queen,  it  would  be  the 
pure  and  womanly  feeling  she  thus  showed.  But 
it  was  notorious  that  she  was  ridiculed  for  the 
incident  in  the  base  society  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  lampooned  in  the  Parisian  theatres, 
as  he  could  personally  testify.  He  had  made 
the  observation  at  the  time  that  a society 
BO  morally  rotten  could  never  endure;  and 
beyond  question  it  was  the  coarse  immorality 
which  prevailed  that  more  than  anything  else 
brought  down  the  Second  Empire  with  a crash. 
This  was  the  bad  side  of  the  nude  in  art,  but 
surely  there  was  another  side.  If  instead  of 
reproducing  some  common  model  the  artist 
showed  ua  what  the  human  form  ought  to  be 
in  its  ideal  beauty  and  the  poetry  of  shape  and 
motion,  surely  the  nude  would  then  tend  only 
to  elevate  the  imagination  and  the  taste.  What 
human  being  worthy  of  the  name  could  attach 
impropriety  to  the  form  of  the  immortal  statue 
of  Apollo  ? The  answer  to  the  question  then 
was,  propriety  or  impropriety  depended  on  tlie 
idea  of  the  artist  and  bis  execution  of  the  work. 
If  that  section  did  anything,  and  he  trusted 
it  would  do  much,  to  encourage  pure  taste  io 
that  direction,  it  would  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  whole  people. 

OPENING  MUSEUMS  ON  SUNDAYS. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  of  Manchester,  read  a 
paper  to  a large  audience  upon  ‘‘  The  Opening  of 
Museums  on  Sundays.”  He  said  to  bring  art 
within  the  reach  of  the  people  generally  people 
must  be  permitted  to  give  part  of  Sunday  to 
the  study  of  pictures  and  the  lessons  taught  by 
them.  Some  picture-galleries  were  already 
open  on  Sundays  ; others  that  now  remain  closed 
should  be  ope  led  at  once.  Each  picture  should 
have  attached  to  it  a few  clearly-printed  lines 
of  explanation.  Good  music  should  be  provided 
in  the  galleries  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Such 
galleries  as  these,  if  open  when  the  several 
classes  of  the  community  would  be  able  to  visit 
them  together,  would  bring  about  a kindly 
fellowship  between  rich  and  poor,  which  would 
do  more  for  religion  than  lessons  in  Scripture, 
history,  and  geography.  If  people  refused  to 
use  these  means,  and  termed  them  a desecration 
of  Sunday,  then  it  was  to  be  feared  that  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  attempt,  by  any  means,  to 
bring  good  examples  of  art  within  reach  of  the 
English  people. 

A second  paper  was  read  on  the  subject  by 
Colonel  Blair,  who  strongly  supported  the  open- 
ing  of  art  galleries  on  Sundays,  as  also  did  the 
following,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion: — 
Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  Mr.  James  Heywood,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  Philip  Rathbone,  and  the  Rev.  John  Robberds, 
of  Cheltenham. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  discussion,  expressed  his  surprise 
that  there  should  have  been  a unanimous  feeling 
in  BO  large  a meeting.  They  seemed  to  be  proof 
against  divergence,  for  when  a layman  proposed 
the  opening  of  museums  and  art  galleries  on 
Sundays,  a clergyman  came  forward  to  say  how 
cordially  he  approved  such  a measure. 

SCULPTURE. 

Mr.  H.  P.  MacCarthy  read  a paper  on  the 
present  position  of  sculptural  art  in  this  country, 
calling  attention  to  the  existence  of  a want  of 
a more  general  taste  and  encouragement  of  the 
plastic  art,  both  for  the  erection  of  ideal  groups 
and  fountains  upon  suitable  sites  in  our  large 
cities,  public  places,  parks  and  gardens,  which 
would  raise  them  iu  dignity  and  attractiveness, 
and  for  architectural  decoration,  external  and 


internal.  He  showed  that  by  a larger  patronage 
of  this,  the  only  art  which  embodies  in  its  en- 
tirety and  perfection  the  “human  form  divine,” 
and  represents  energy,  sentiment,  and  passion 
that  are  noble  and  emulative,  it  would  not  only 
embellish  the  cities,  and  more  duly  reward  its 
professors,  and  develope  the  genius  of  the 
“plastic  hand”  of  the  student  to  bring  forth 
works  worthy  of  this  empire,  which  has  excelled 
in  all  other  arts,  but  it  would  prove  an  im- 
portant art  education  for  the  people.  He  also 
showed  that  subjects  for  representation  need 
not  be  confined  to  the  classic,  and  if  extended 
to  the  drama  of  the  “ life  we  live,”  and  works 
of  fiction  of  modern  date,  whose  heroes  and 
heroines  are  household  words,  and  are  known 
to  the  masses,  such  as  Dickens,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Thackeray,  Moore,  Bulwer,  and  Ten- 
nyson, they  would  be  both  intellectually  and 
morally  better  instructors,  and  prove  more 
lasting  “ Sermons  in  Stone,”  than  many  of 
the  tracts,  precepts,  and  sermons,  which 
they  neither  read  nor  listen  to.  Further, 
that  the  effect  of  our  climatic  influence  should 
not  prevent  the  external  use  of  the  art,  con- 
sidering that  for  this  purpose  excellence  of  form 
and  composition  is  the  main  essential,  and  not 
the  colour  of  the  object  represented.  Moreover, 
that  genius  does  exist  in  our  native  artists  for 
execution  of  works  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
nation,  and  only  requires  proper  encouragement. 
Finally,  he  appealed  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  heir  apparent  and  leader  of  fashion, 
by  his  influence  and  example,  to  aid  with  the 
Government,  the  architects,  and  all  true  art- 
lovers,  to  give  this  most  beautiful,  joy.giving, 
civilising,  and  pre-eminent  grand  art  its  proper 
place  with  her  sister  arts,  and  not  forgetting 
that  phil>mthropic  b<idy  which  fathers  all  public 
good,  and  without  whose  aid  no  good  can  be 
done — the  Press  of  England. 


THE  RELATION  OF  FINE  ART  TO 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Under  this  heading,  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  as 
president  of  the  Art  Section  at  Cheltenham, 
delivered  an  address.  Oar  national  arts,  he 
said,  had  flourished  once,  but  they  were  wrecked 
above  300  years  ago.  Since  then,  the  demand 
for  any  sort  of  art  at  all,  for  many  long  years, 
came  only  from  the  wealthy  few,  and  mainly 
for  their  vanity’s  sake.  The  things  which  sur- 
rounded  the  daily  life  of  our  people  gradually 
lost  all  that  could  give  a colour  of  blitheness  or 
artistic  sense  to  it.  The  national  character 
which  had  marked  the  architecture  of  their 
cities,  and  had  given  them  the  interest  of  home- 
endearment,  gradually  disappeared.  The  old 
narrow  street,  with  its  pleasant  outline  of 
overhanging  roofs  and  gables,  quaint  dormers, 
and  angle  turrets,  with  its  spires  of  shining 
shingle, — carved  woodwork,  and  painted  panel- 
ling, and  all  the  cheery  sense  of  friendship, 
warmth,  and  comfort  that  they  gave, — the  deep 
chimney-corner,  the  pleasant  open-porob,  with 
all  their  associations  of  rest,  of  refreshment, 
and  warm-hearted  hospitality, — and  all  else  that 
could  nourish  in  our  people  the  last  and  least 
sense  of  the  poetry  of  common  life,  gave  way 
before  the  desolating  hand  of  social  and 
political  change.  National  taste  and  feeling 
became  a blank.  A foreign  form  of  art  in  its 
most  repulsive  character  of  bleak  unsuggestive- 
ness  came  into  vogne.  Stiffness  and  meanness 
took  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  pUasautnees 
and  elasticity.  All  fine  art  died  away. 

In  the  revival  of  art  in  our  day  we  have  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  unknown  to  other  people. 
Oar  climate  is  destructive  of  all  fine  and  deli- 
cate material  exposed  to  it.  Our  daylight  is  not 
sufficient  to  bring  out  the  intensity  of  colour 
and  to  make  it  an  enthusiasm,  as  with  the 
people  of  the  South.  Our  hazy  sunshine  has 
never  schooled  our  people’s  eyes  by  that  crisp- 
ness of  light  and  shade  which  could  make  sculp, 
ture  a passiou  and  its  works  the  objects  of 
national  delight.  There  are  other  obstructions 
also  in  our  way  not  less  strong,  though  less 
direct.  The  spiritual  character  of  our  Christian 
faith,  although  it  sanctions  and  sanctifies  the 
parity  of  beauty,  whether  in  outward  form  or 
inward  thought,  can  offer  no  impulse  to  the  arts 
of  design  equal  to  those  religions  of  old  days 
which  personified  and  deified  every  power  in 
nature  and  every  attribute  in  man,  setting  no 
bound  or  limit  to  principle  or  pi'opriety,  and 
using  art  as  much  for  political  power  as  for 
intellectual  luxury. 

But,  short  of  that,  Christianity  is  an  inspiring 
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power  and  a mine  of  wealth  for  every  form  of 
tine  art.  Christians,  with  heart  and  eyes  open 
to  its  teaching  powers,  and  above  and  beyond 
that,  to  the  influence  of  its  spiritual  beauty, 
have  loved  it  and  used  it  for  the  happiness  of 
individual  souls,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
From  earliest  days  till  now  they  have  embodied 
the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  in  every  form  of  art 
to  which  their  hands  could  lay  themselves. 
Their  sculpture,  their  painting,  their  architec- 
ture, and  their  music,  were  toned  together  in 
one  harmony  of  praise.  By  the  plastic  power  of 
those  poor  tools  and  things  of  nature’s  find- 
ing and  of  human  work  they  expressed  their 
aspirations  to  that  heavenly  beauty  which,  in 
the  discipline  of  their  earthly  life,  their  humble 
)4atienc6  was  content  to  read  in  the  feeble 
language,  sounds,  and  symbols  of  their  arts. 
But  to  all  such  works  as  these,  and  such 
thoughts  about  them,  our  people  now-a-days  in 
this  self-boasting  age  of  civilisation  and  advance- 
ment, are  as  yet  but  little  careful.  We  are  told 
that  we  are  much  better  than  our  fathers;  but 
our  inner  consciousness  of  the  hollow  realities 
of  modern  social  life,  below  the  varnish  of 
scientific  catalogue  and  philosophical  specula- 
tion, leaves  very  much  to  wish  for,  before  that 
real  elevation  can  be  attained  which  is  worth 
marking  as  a stage  in  human  progress.  As  far 
as  works  of  art  are  concerned,  which  are  our 
present  subject,  some  day,  perhaps,  they  may 
conduce  to  a higher  ideal  of  things  and  thoughts ; 
but  unfortunately  the  opposite  is  our  first  neces- 
sity, for  it  is  a higher  standard  of  life  and  motive 
that  is  needed  to  raise  up  our  arts,  for  the  arts 
are  simply  their  embodiment  and  expression. 

We  human  beings  are  the  creatures  of  climate. 
It  has  made  some  people  live  out-of-door  lives  ; 
others,  like  ourselves,  it  has  made  domestic ; so 
all  we  English  have  or  do  has  domesticity  im- 
printed on  it.  I spoke  just  now  of  the  ancient 
Greek.  To  him  his  whole  country  was  his  home. 
When  far  away  he  thought  not  of  his  household 
gods  alone,  but  all  the  glory  of  his  native  land 
was  in  his  heart’s  eyes.  With  us  our  home 
means  our  hearth,  with  our  family  around  it. 
Climate  is  stamped  on  all  national  arts.  It ; 
made  the  Egyptian  temple  in  the  hollow  of  a 
rock;  it  made  the  roofs  of  southern  buildings 
fiat,  as  sun-shades  ; it  made  our  northern  roofs 
high  to  shoot  o2  the  rain.  And  so  with  other 
arts.  Our  sight  is  not  trained  by  clear  and 
steady  light  to  the  refinements  of  form,  so  what 
sculpture  we  have  has  been  in  fall  relief,  statues 
in  niches,  not  merely  to  protect  them  from  the 
ravage  of  storms,  but  to  give  them  some  power 
of  light  and  shade  which  was  not  otherwise  to 
be  got.  So,  too,  with  our  architecture ; its 
mouldings  were  deep  and  its  ornamental  carving 
undercut.  So,  too,  with  our  colouring;  its 
common  fault  was  in  its  violence  of  contrast, 
for  want  of  light  to  satisfy  the  eyes  with 
delicacy.  And  now,  too,  our  discouragement 
in  the  development  of  national  art  comes  much 
from  the  same  cause.  So  long  as  the  smoke  of 
our  cities  remains  unconsamod,  the  dull  de- 
pression of  a murky  atmosphere  must  quench 
all  enthusiasm  for  those  works  which  adorn  the 
cities  of  other  countries.  No  one  can  care  for 
that  which  dirt  and  darkness  have  disfigured. 
So  long  as  these  discouragements  continue,  all 
popular  interest  in  national  monumental  art, 
whether  in  colour,  scnlptnre,  or  architecture, 
must  be  but  half-hearted.  We  are  driven  in- 
doors. It  has  always  been  so  with  us.  Our 
churches,  our  town-halls,  our  streets  and  castles, 
have  rarely  if  ever  had  the  elaboration  of  out- 
side ornament  comparable  with  those  of  other 
countries.  How  difierent  to  ours  are  the  vast 
and  fretted  porticoes  of  their  cathedrals,  their 
houses  overladen  with  profusion  of  carving,  and 
their  town-halls  places  on  which  all  contem- 
porary arts  are  concentrated  ? All  such  elabora- 
tion is  unnatural  to  ns.  Its  attempt  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  which  Nature  has  placed  on  our 
national  art.  All  attempt  at  it  will  bear  the 
evidence  of  a strain.  It  is  contrary  to  our 
nature,  our  habits,  and  our  needs. 

The  object  of  ornament  is  happiness.  Nothing 
is  more  painful  than  crippled  beauty.  I doubt, 
therefore,  the  propriety  of  exposing  beauty  to 
disfigurement.  There  are  countless  forms  of 
beauty  at  the  disposal  of  every  art,  and  there 
are  ways  of  applying  it  to  our  homes  and  cities 
that  would  be  free  from  such  a painful  liability. 
The  art  of  making  our  streets  and  cities  beau- 
tiful  must  be  rather  that  of  breadth  of  feature 
than  of  delicacy  of  detail, — breaking  the  sky- 
line,  relieving  monotony,  not  as  too  often  now- 
adays with  all  the  fuss  and  distnrbanoo  of 
spots  and  acratchinga  and  party  - coloured 


devices  which  only  vex  and  irritate  good  eyes, 
but  broadly,  as  in  streets  and  houses  of  old 
style,  by  every  means  consistent  with  good  taste 
and  that  sense  of  civic  pleasantness  that  would 
cheer  and  brighten  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 
So  long  ns  the  aphorism  that  “ Every  English- 
man's house  is  his  castle  ” holds  good  in  its 
present  sense,  our  cities  cau  have  but  little  hope 
of  improvement.  But  if  our  Englishman  still 
insists  on  retaining  his  aphorism  and  bis  castle, 
and  would  only  be  content  that  it  should  apply 
to  his  story,  or  flat,  or  floor*,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  called  that  would  be  equally  sacred 
to  himself,  bis  pipe,  and  his  penates,  we  might 
hope  for  handsome  streets  and  squares,  in  place 
of  that  immeasurable  plague  of  hideous  brick 
hives,  which  make  our  suburbs  a weariness  and 
a reproach.  In  looking  back  to  past  time  it  is 
the  art  of  our  interiors  that  has  always  been 
the  happiness  and  pride  of  our  people.  The 
exteriors  of  our  national  monuments  have  been 
marked  by  breadth  and  power,  and  by  the 
grandeur  of  their  simplicity  ; but  all  that  love, 
refinement,  and  devotion  could  devise  has  made 
them  beautiful  within.  The  pleasure  that  art  is 
intended  to  give  us  is  a solace  among  this  world's 
troubles,  a profit  and  a happiness  to  eye-sense 
and  to  heart’s  poetry.  If  people  would  only 
remember  that  they  are  social  beings  with 
duties  to  their  nation  and  their  neighbours,  and 
would  repudiate  the  selfishness  of  a niggardly 
parsimony  outside  their  houses,  while  indul- 
gence reigned  within,  our  national  art  would  go 
forth  fresh  and  free,  and  make  oar  homes  and 
cities  a pride  and  a pleasure  to  us  all. 

It  is  dangerous  indolence  to  be  indifferent  to 
futurity.  A community  that  fails  or  cares  not 
to  rise  to  a sense  of  its  responsibility  to  future 
generations  is  a shame  to  itself  and  to  humanity. 
It  would  be  a giant  stride  in  the  right  direction 
if  we  could  awaken  onr  public  to  the  feeling 
that  national  honour  or  disgrace  is  at  all  mate- 
rially connected  with  the  production  of  works  of 
beauty  or  ugliness.  Any  such  happy  result  of 
public  opinion  wonld  drive  many  of  oar  profes- 
sional men  to  reconsider  their  ways,  and  many 
patrons  and  directors  of  arc  to  trust  less  to  the 
mere  dilettanteism  of  intuitive  taste.  We  should 
bo  savod  from  much  of  the  shame  and  annoy- 
ance we  now  feel  at  the  vulgar  ignorance  which 
is  poisoning  and  misleading  public  taste,  and 
marring  what  little  chance  there  may  be  of 
beauty  in  onr  cities,  if  those  architects  of  whom 
we  justly  complain  would  realise  the  necessity 
of  a broader  education  and  a deeper  insight  into 
those  great  principles  which  form  the  science  of 
art,  and,  as  such,  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of 
all  arc  practice.  An  “architect,”  who  wonld 
bo  worthy  of  his  great  title  as  the  chief  and 
master  of  all  arts,  should  know  them.  It  would 
be,  indeed,  a blessing  to  our  time,  and  our  safe- 
guard from  the  contempt  of  futurity,  if  our  pre- 
tended architects  (I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
many  of  whom  wo  are  proud)  would  at  least 
master  each  simple  elements  as  those,  viz. : that 
the  principles  of  taste  are  principles  of  order; 
reason  is  their  base  and  educated  sense  their 
guide,  that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  that 
is  not  in  bad  taste,  and  nothing  perfectly  rea- 
sonable that  is  not  in  good  taste.  The  entire 
merit  of  architecture  depends  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  its  constrnctiou ; all  useless  or  exag- 
gerated  members  stultify  it;  no  ornament  cau 
remedy  its  abuse ; but  rather  is  it  true  that 
ornament  only  accentuates  the  vileness  of  bad 
construction,  and  makes  it  the  more  vile.  Thus, 
perfect  aptitude  of  material  and  its  use  is  the 
keynotonly  to  all  good  architecture,  butto  every- 
thing  that  all  the  other  arts  clustering  round 
it  can  combine  to  produce.  But  construction 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  art.  Beauty  is  both 
mechanical  and  ideal.  Perfect  construction  is 
one  form  of  perfect  beauty.  Beauty  is  no  par- 
tisan. There  is  one  form  of  beauty  in  the  con- 
struction of  a perfect  problem,  another  in 
manual  skill,  another  in  a perfect  machine,  and 
another  in  fine  art.  The  former  kinds  may  be 
calculated  and  explained,  but  the  beauty  of 
fine  art  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  an  ideal  thing, 
apprehended  but  not  comprehended  by  us.  So 
architects,  who  must  be  artists  or  no  architects 
at  all,  must  rise  to  this  ideal  of  coustructivo 
beauty  ; and  all  students  must  learn  that  archi- 
tecture is  a thing  of  intellect,  heart,  and  soul, 
and  not  what  many  seem  to  think  it,  an  affair 
of  measurement  by  compasses,  and  ruler.  . . . 

Of  all  the  vices  which  pollute  the  source  and 
thwart  the  progress  of  fine  art  in  our  day  and 
country,  the  striving  after  novelty  is  among  the 
worst.  No  one  versed  in  his  art  could  be  guilty 
of  it.  But  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 


complaints  of  the  trammels  of  old  principles  ’ 
and  arguments  are  warm  and  numerous  that  it 
is  a miserable  slavery  to  be  tied  down  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  generations  whom  we  have  alto- 
gether surpassed  in  intelligence  and  civilisation; 
that  our  ideas  and  habits  of  life  are  different; 
that  we  are  capable  of  striking  out  now  prin- 
ciples ; and  that  art,  like  other  things,  must  be- 
changed  to  meet  them.  It  is  a pity  that  such 
superficial  rubbish  should  have  found  not  only 
advocates  in  argument,  bat  in  practice.  They 
say  that  people  are  wearied  with  the  everlasting 
sameness ; that  art,  used  on  its  old  system,  is 
used  up.  It  is  seriously  advocated  that  art 
should  make  a fresh  start;  that  it  is  infinite  in 
its  capabilities,  as  nature  and  the  human  mind 
are;  that  an  entirely  new  standpoint  should  be 
taken;  and  that  all  trammels  being  removed, 
fresh  ideas,  fresh  principles,  fresh  effects  would 
rise,  fresh,  beautiful,  and  complete  as  Minerva 
from  the  head  of  Jove,  or  Aphrodite  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  But  the  delusions  of  enthu- 
siastic  superficiality  cure  themselves.  Conceit 
is  a form  of  insanity,  and  vanity  a possession  of 
the  devil,  as  all  must  feel  who  have  eyes  capable 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  feelings 
discerning  truth  from  lie.  But  all  such  are 
daily  pained  and  offended  by  the  evil  deeds  of 
evil  spirits,  possessing  men  who  revel  in  the 
destruction  of  what  all  the  truth  and  romance 
of  human  history  has  made  sacred,  and  cover 
the  world,  in  place  of  it,  with  their  own  offensive 
doings. 

Originality  is  a dangerous  talent.  There  is  a 
good  and  a bad  side  of  it,  as  with  many  worse  and 
better  things.  The  best  is  that  which  is  igno- 
rant of  its  own  existence  ; the  worst  is  that 
where  genius  is  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  vanity. 
Original  ideas  are  not  got  by  looking  for  them. 
The  most  trne  and  precious  originality  is  that 
which  so  loves  and  venerates  the  old  things 
and  ways  that  human  heart  and  poetry  have 
consecrated,  that,  by  the  warmth  and  brilliancy 
of  genius  cast  upon  them,  they  break  out  anew; 
beauty  is  bom  afresh,  and  age  revives  in  all  the 
bloom  of  youth.  This  rule  of  reverence,  which 
true  genius  always  follows,  is  in  no  way  super- 
seded by  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  antiquity 
may  sometimes  mislead  our  judgment.  Its 
influence  is  inexpressible.  It  overrides  all  faults 
and  excellencies.  The  associations  it  excites,  the 
memories  it  stirs,  affect  the  eyes  no  less  than, 
mind  and  heart,  investingthe  relic  witha  charm 
that  blinds  the  eyes  and  warps  the  judgment. 
The  fascination  of  antiquity  is  irresistible,  and 
often  leads  the  captivated  mind  astray,  to  mis- 
take the  beauty  of  its  own  affections  for  beauty 
in  the  thing  it  loves.  It  is  often  as  true  of  art 
as  of  external  nature  that  distance  of  time  as 
much  as  any  other  distance  “ gives  enchantment 
to  the  view.”  Two  works  done  with  equal  poetry 
of  soul  and  delicacy  of  hand  will  often  bear  no 
comparison,  because  Time  is  in  the  balance ; 
Time,  that  wonder-working  paradox,  that  beau- 
tifies  while  it  destroys,  and  overweights  the  old 
against  the  new.  It  needs  the  touch  of  supi’eme- 
refinement  to  play  with  novelty.  All  that  we 
poor  mortals  can  do  by  mental  labour  is  but 
little  otherwise  than  that  which  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  labour  of  our  hands,  the  moving  of  old 
things  into  new  places.  The  history  of  human 
genius  is  like  the  course  of  a river,  at  one  time- 
sleeping  in  the  quietude  of  deep  pools,  losing  all 
identity  with  a running  stream,  and'  reflecting 
all  things  in  it  except  itself ; at  another  time 
rushing,  spai'kliog,  and  powerful,  carrying  all 
before  it.  Originality  may  turn  the  old  river 
into  a new  channel,  but  it  is  only  the  channel 
that  is  new.  The  genius  most  precious  to  man- 
kind is  continuous;  if  not  in  itself,  at  least  in 
the  vitality  it  imparts  to  others,  as  trees  which 
seed  themselves.  Originality  that  is  sadden  and 
spasmodic  fascinates,  but  is  of  little  use.  Onr 
own  poet-artist,  Blake,  was  one.  He  wrote  and 
drew  with  marvellons  genius,  but  I doubt  whether 
anyone  has  or  would  care  to  follow  in  his  steps. 
Nature  allows  no  break.  The  river’s  meander- 
ing course  is  the  solution  of  all  our  riddle;  and 
though  enthusiasm  may  disturb,  and  aspiring 
youth  may  fret,  Nature,  whether  that  around 
us  or  that  within  us,  has  been  and  over  will  be 
a ceaseless  stream  of  living  order.]  ..oikis-. 

If  any  nation  ever  bad  to  begin  its'arts  again 
it  certainly  was  England.  A few  great  names, 
like  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren,  Hogarth,  Reynolds, 
Gainsborough,  Plaxman,  Adams,  Wedgwood, 
and  others,  seem  to  staud  out  like  tops  of 
mountains  above  the  mist.  Such  names  cast 
a flood  of  glory  on  their  age,  but  the  public 
was  dead  to  it.  If,  some  few  hundred  years 
ago,  the  fanatics  and  panoclasts  of  the  country 
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had  been  instrocted  to  smash  everything  that 
ri  -was  hideous,  instead  of  destroying  everything 
refined  and  beautiful  that  the  care  and  intellect 

I of  ages  had  produced,  we  should  still  have  in 
England  models  of  national  arts,  such  as  other 
nations  still  possess  to  their  incalculable  advan- 
. tago.  In  spite  of  that,  Art  has  begun  again  in 
j eai'nest  in  England  5 bat  with  it  has  sprang  up 
I a new  difRculty,  not  by  the  want  but  by  the 
j plethora  of  models,  making  the  education  of 
! public  taste  almost  hopeless.  The  confusion  of 
all  the  styles  of  art  of  the  habitable  world, 
1 ancient  and  modern,  has  been  cast  before  it  like 
• a flood,  and  public  taste  breaks  down,  like  an 
' overworked  linguist,  under  the  multitude  of 
J his  languages,  jumbling  his  words  and  idioms 
, into  nonsense. 


] THE  DOOR  OP  THE  APOSTLES,  VALENCIA 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  metropolitan  church  of  Valencia,  the 
1 most  important  architectural  monument  of  the 
! beautiful  city  of  Turin,  is  of  venerable  anti- 
i i;uity.  On  the  same  hallowed  ground  where  it 
i now  stands,  the  Romans  erected  a sanctuary  to 
i Diana,  the  Goths  constructed  next  the  Church 
I of  San  Salvador,  the  Saracens  built  a principal 
I mosque,  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar  and  the  band  of 
• valiant  knights  who  accompanied  him  in  the 
I conquest  of  Valencia  founded  the  Church  of  San 
Pedro,  the  patron  saint  of  that  heroic  leader,  and 
King  Jaime  I.  the  Conqueror*,  who  finally  took 
the  place,  consecrated  anew  the  church  in  1238, 
dedicating  it  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 

During  the  episcopate  of  Andres  do  Albalat,  a 
Dominican,  third  Bishop  of  Valencia  after  the 
conquest,  the  old  edifice  was  taken  down,  and  in 
1262  the  construction  of  the  present  cathedral 
was  commenced.  A century  afterwards,  in 
1381,  the  great  tower  was  begun,  named  later 
the  Jlicalet  or  Miguelete,  after  its  famous 
bell  of  that  name,  and  was  not  finished  until  the 
year  1525,  under  the  direction  of  the  two  archi- 
tects Juan  Pranc  and  N.  Amords,  both  of 
Valencia.  In  1104'  the  works  for  the  beautiful 
I dome  were  begun  ; this  was  restored  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  embel- 
lished anew  in  1735. 

There  are  three  principal  entrances  to  this 
magnificent  church,  to  which  a mere  description  i 
would  not  render  justice.  The  first  is  that 
undor  the  great  tower,  the  Miguelete,  con- 
structed in  the  first  years  of  the  last  century  ; 
the  second  is  called,  after  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  which  it  faces,  the  Palau  ; the  third, 
and  principal,  is  the  Door  of  the  Apostles,  open- 
ing on  to  the  Plaza  do  la  Constitucion,  of  which 
we  give  a view. 

This  door  is  perhaps  the  oldest  part  of  the 
church,  and  has  statues  under  canopies  at  the 
sides.  Above  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  a foliated 
arcade,  containing  also  statues.  The  upper  part 
ends  in  a handsome  rose-window  of  no  small 
diameter,  similar  to  those  of  other  Spanish 
cathedrals. 

A custom  connected  with  this  Door  of  the 
Apostles  deserves  recording.  Within  its  portal 
the  Board  of  the  Valencia  Canal  Commissioners, 
the  origin  of  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Saracen  dominion,  holds  its  meetings.  Respected 
by  King  Jaime  I.  and  his  successors,  the  Board, 
with  all  its  privileges,  has  withstood  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  eight  centuries,  preserving  all  its 
patriarchal  forms  to  the  present  day. 


OBITUARY. 

J/r.  Kennett  Macleay,  miniature-painter,  the 
last  of  the  originators  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  died  in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  at  the 
age  of  76. 

Mr.  Charlea  Summers,  sculptor,  of  Rome,  died 
recently  at  Neuilly.  He  loft  Rome  at  the  end  of 
August  to  proceed  to  England  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  On  reaching  Paris  ho  was  suddenly 
taken  desperately  worse  with  an  acute  gottre  in 
the  throat,  brought  on,  it  is  said,  by  drinking 
the  aqua  marcia  in  Rome.  Mr.  Summers  was 
born  in  Somersetshire  in  1828,  and  while  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  took  the  gold 
aud  silver  medals  for  modelling.  His  father 
emigrating  to  Australia  he  proceeded  to  that 
colony,  and  at  the  time  of  the  geld  fever 
visited  the  diggings,  whence,  having  worked  for 
some  time  a claim  unprofitably,  he  returned  to 
Melbonrne  to  resume  his  art  studies. 

Herr  Nerly. — The  death  is  announced  of  the 
German  painter  Nerly,  who  had  been  living  in 
Italy  since  1820. 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  OFFICES, 
HOLBORN. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  Society’s 
greatly  increasing  business,  new  offices  have 
been  erected  in  Holborn,  at  the  corner  of  Brooke- 
street,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.  The 
Holborn  frontage  is  about  80  ft.,  and  that  next 
Brook-street  192  ft.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Holland  & Hanncn.  The  principal 
material  used  is  terra  cotta,  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Gibbs  & Canning,  and  the  result  must  be  con- 
sidered a highly  successful  piece  of  street  archi- 
tecture.* 


HEALTH  QUESTIONS 
AT  THE  CHELTENHAM  CONGRESS. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Waller  read  a paper  on  the  “ Sani- 
tary Condition  of  Houses.”  He  said,  ” Except 
for  some  remarks  on  possible  sanitary  measures 
having  a wider  scope  than  any  now  in  force,  the 
subj  ect  of  this  paper  is  confined  to  practical  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  dwellings,  sucli 
as  may  bo  effected  by  an  intelligent  workman 
without  other  aid.  Great  additions  have  been 
made  to  our  stock  of  sanitary  knowledge  of  late, 
but  one  phase  deserves  much  consideration, 
that  of  making  existing  houses  as  healthy  as 
possible,  a large  proportion  of  this  aud  many 
succeeding  generations  having  to  live  in  them. 
The  public  themselves  must  insist  on  sanitary 
precautions,  and  additional  legislative  action  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  compel  builders  to 
adopt  sanitary  measures  such  as  properly  con- 
stituted authorities  may  deem  requisite.  An 
intending  tenant  can  demand  a lease  of  the 
house  he  proposes  to  occupy,  to  protect  bis 
pecuniary  interests,  why  not  also  a document 
to  protect  health  ?•  such  document  certifying 
that  a thoroughly  competent  man  had  inspected 
the  premises,  and  was  satisfied  with  their  con- 
dition. Houses  might  be  periodically  inspected 
by  properly-qualified  men,  having  power  to  insist 
on  nece.ssary  sanitary  measures,  and  all  houses, 
old  and  new,  would  como  gradually  under  his 
jurisdiction.  In  every  bouse,  an  adequate  supply 
of  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  on  a regular 
system,  and  m.t  at  haphazard.  The  invention 
of  Sberringbam’s  inlets,  having  a slanting  lip 
inside,  Tobin’s  tubes,  glass  louvres,  air-cham- 
bered  grates,  and  other  expedients  allow  of  this 
being  doue  without  a draught,  if  properly 
arranged.  A simple  method  of  admitting  air 
at  a sash-window  without  draught,  is  to  fix  a 
board  an  inch  high  on  sill;  the  lower  sash 
can  then,  be  lifted  without  admitting  air  at 
the  sill,  but  air  comes  in  at  the  meeting  bars, 
which  aro  separated.  In  removing  vitiated 
air,  it  mast  be  remembered  that  if  foul  air  is  to 
pass  away,  a supply  of  fresh  must  be  introduced 
to  take  its  place.  Obtain  ventilation  flues  near 
some  constant  source  of  beat  if  possible  ; the 
kitchen  chimney,  for  instance, — if  that  cannot 
be  done,  Arnott’s  outlets  placed  in  the  chimneys 
are  effective,  or  flues  may  be  made  at  the  sides 
of  the  chimney  breasts,  and  carried  up  through 
the  house, — or  a flue  be  made  in  the  chimney 
breast,  the  top  open  at  ceiling,  the  bottom  under 
the  grate,  the  heat  of  the  fire  draws  foul  air  down, 
and  it  passes  up  the  chimney.  For  assisting  in 
warming,  air-chambered  grates,  properly  fixed, 
are  very  effective,  and  may  furnish  a supply  of 
warm  air  to  the  room  where  the  fire  is,  or  to  the 
bedroom  over,  by  means  of  a flue.  A good  grate  is 
made  by  Bishop  & Barnard,  called  the  “ Parson’s 
grate,”  the  bottom  of  firebrick,  and  tbo  grate 
shallow  from  front  to  back.  The  kitchen  range 
may  be  made  to  do  much  in  the  warming  cf  a 
bouse  if  properly  arranged.  In  the  drainage  of 
a house, — a most  fruitful  source  of  illness, — the 
most  effective  plan,  where  it  can  bo  done,  is  to 
cut  all  house-drains  free  from  the  sewer,  and 
have  a direct  communication  with  the  open  aii* 
between  them  and  the  sewer.  All  traps  are 
rendered  useless  at  times  by  various  causes. 
All  drains  should  be  carried  outside  the  house 
at  once  and  empty  their  contents  on  to  a 
syphon  lower  down;  both  the  top  and  bottom 
ends  of  the  house-drains  should  bo  left  open, 
the  former  being  carried  above  all  windows. 
There  are  several  other  expedients  to  meet 
special  cases.  Closets  should  be  placed  in  an 
offshoot  from  the  bouse,  appi’oacbed  by  a venti- 
lation lobby.  It  will  be  found  most  useful  to 
• Quite  contrary  to  our  intention  and  knowledge,  we  find 

that  the  engraving  baa  been  made  from  sketches  on  the 
spot,  and  without  reference  to  the  architect.  It  gives, 
however,  n very  fair  representation  of  the  building,  and 
the  irregularity,  we  may  hope,  will  be  excused  by  the 
architect. 


have  permanent,  and  easily  accessible  inspection 
boles  in  the  course  of  a drain;  a plan  of  all  the 
drains,  flues,  and  pipes  of  a house  ought  to  bang 
np  in  a conspicuous  place  in  every  house  for 
reference,  and  all  the  pipes,  drains,  cisterns,  &c., 
ought  to  be  put  io  accessible  positions.  It  is  a 
very  good  arrangement  to  have  the  positions  of 
all  pipes  in  a house  burnt  in  on  the  woodwork 
which  conceals  them,  they  are  then  recognised  at 
once  if  wanted.  Labour-saving  appliances  are 
much  neglected  in  houpeholda.  Hot  and  cold 
water  service,  hoists,  speaking-tabes  instead  of 
boll9,warming-apparatn3,  all  save  labour,  and  con- 
sequently fewer  servants  are  needed.  Possibly 
a central  motive  power  may  be  hereafter 
adopted  for  all  mecfiauical  work,  either  applied 
to  houses  individnally  or  collectively.  Those 
whoso  task  it  is  to  design  the  houses  of  the 
future  have  a wide  field  before  them.  Ancient 
architectnre  forms  a vast  and  inexhaustible 
store  of  knowledge  from  which  to  draw,  but  it 
is  not  by  a more  reprodnetion  of  archmological 
precedents,  and  by  quaint  conceits  in  designing, 
that  satisfactory  modern  dwellings  will  be 
obtained,  but  rather  by  a judicious  combination 
of  past  with  present  knowledge,  and  by  a careful 
adaptation  of  the  results  of  modern  science  to 
our  present  requirements. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  said  architects  were 
attacked  whenever  the  subject  of  unsanitary 
bnildings  was  mentioned,  althc^gh  out  of 
100,000  houses  built  only  1,000  were  built 
under  the  advice  of  architects.  The  evil  rested 
with  the  public.  The  law  provided  that  the 
authority  could  be  called  on  to  certify  to  the  un- 
sanitary  condition  of  a house,  but  the  people 
objected  to  the  cost  of  these  examinations. 
Hardly  any  of  the  now  bouses  built  iu  Chelten- 
ham had  been  designed  by  architects. 

Mr.  Brydges  (town  clerk)  denied  that  such  a 
state  of  things  existed  in  Cheltenham,  or  that 
the  law,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Collins,  enabled  the 
town  authorities  to  deal  with  these  questions. 

Dr.  Farr,  P.R.S.,  read  the  following  important 
paper  on  “ Density  or  Proximity  of  Population, 
its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages”  : — 

Dr.  Chervin,  in  a periodical  of  great  merit, 
points  out  the  fact  that  Cary  Schaeffle  aud 
Herbert  Spencer  have  not  succeeded  in  applying 
statistics  to  their  theory  of  sociology.  In  our 
social  science  we  are  more  fortunate.  It  is  true 
that  in  many  branches  of  social  science  we  have 
to  forego  the  use  of  analysis ; but  to  others 
analysis  has  been  successfully  applied.  I pro- 
pose to  illustrate  one  of  these  applications  to- 
day. The  population  is  distributed  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  town  and  country;  and  I 
will  consider  here  some  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  two  kinds  of  distribution. 
To  do  this  we  must  for  mathematical  purposes 
use  terms  more  precise  than  town  and  country; 
aud  usually  density  of  population  has  been  the 
term  employed.  For  instance,  the  density  of 
population  in  England  (1860  to  1870)  was  366 
persons  to  a square  mile.  This  implies  that 
England  is  divided  into  58,312  square  miles,  and 
that  on  each  square  mile  there  aro  366  persons. 
The  density  of  population  on  every  square  mile 
is  different,  bat  taken  on  the  aggregate  this  is 
the  mean  density.  Wo  can  conceive  in  1871 
the  population  of  England  (21,348,974)  distri- 
buted over  37,319,221  acres,  orl  person  to  every 
1'74  acre;  then  imagine  the  population  dia- 
tributed  in  the  centre  of  circles,  or  rather 
hexagons,  of  the  area  of  1'74  acre,  then  every 
person  must  be  a certain  number  of  yards  from 
each  other ; this  distance  from  each  other  I pro- 
pose to  call  the  proximity.  The  proximity  of  the 
people  of  England,  the  nearness  to  each  other,  is 
now  93  yards.  The  advantages  of  residence  in 
towns,  of  proximity  of  people  to  each  other,  is 
evident.  Man  is  a sociable  animal,  and  naturally 
in  his  workshop  meets  his  fellow-man.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  ways 
in  which  men  derive  pleasure  or  benefits  from 
frequent  intercourse  with  each  other,  but  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  sum  of  their  gratifica. 
tions  by  an  economical  test.  What  do  they  give 
per  acre  for  the  ground  on  which  they  live  in 
country  and  town  ? You  will  find  as  from  the 
country  you  approach  the  centre  of  the  town  the 
value  of  the  land  increases  ; thus  it  is  251.,  501, 
lOOi.,  2001.,  4001.,  8001.,  and  10001.  per  acre. 
Now,  on  what  score  are  these  additional  snms 
demanded  or  given?  Is  it  not  that  men  derive 
advantage  from  living  near  to  each  other  ? There 
are  countervailing  disadvantages  to  which  I shall 
now  invite  your  attention.  The  first  disadvantage 
strikes  everyone  that  comes  from  the  country.  In 
the  country  you  are  surrounded  byfields,  by  trees, 
in  hill  or  vale ; there  the  breezes  coming  from  the 
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seashore  or  mountain  have  free  play.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  redolent  of  ozone  ; in  the  town  this  is 
wanting.  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  by  chemical  tests, 
proves  the  air  is  different.  You  know  that 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  everywhere  nearly 
the  same  in  proportion,  but  carbonic  acid 
varies  with  the  density  of  population,  and 
there  are  exhalations  of  various  kinds  from 
dead  matter  as  well  as  from  living  bodies. 
Every  town  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own  ; nay, 
every  street  has  its  own  peculiar  atmosphere. 
I was  going  to  say  every  living  being  has  its 
own  atmosphere.  Now  this  atmosphere  be- 
comes in  certain  proportions  deleterious,  and  I 
will  now  proceed  to  show  that  as  the  population 
becomes  more  dense,  within  certain  limits  this 
deleteriousness  is  expressed  by  the  mortality. 
For  example,  if  we  arrange  the  619  districts  of 
England  and  Wales  in  groups  according  to  the 
rates  of  mortality,  we  find  that  the  18  groups 
follow  this  law.  The  rate  of  mortality  increases 
as  the  density  of  population  increases.  Thus  in 
the  ten  years,  1861-1870,  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
the  deaths  per  1,000  of  population  are  15,  16, 
17;  at  the  Other  end  of  the  scale,  31,  33,  39; 
the  acres  to  a person  in  the  corresponding  dis- 
tricts are  12,  4,  and  3,  and  *01,  05,  101;  the 
intermediate  rates  of  mortality  are  18,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24,  and  25  ; the  acres  to  a person  are 
4 0,  3'3,  2 9,  2.1,  IT,  ’05,  ’02.  Now,  excluding  the 
London  districts,  about  which  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty,  we  have  seven  groups  of  districts,  where 
the  mortality  ranges  thus : — 17,  19,  22,  25,  28, 
32,  and  39.  In  the  same  districts  the  numbers 
of  persons  to  a square  mile  are  166,  186,  379, 
1,718, 4,499, 12,351,  and  63,823.  Thus,  in  Liver- 
pool, the  densest  and  unhealthiest  district  in 
England,  there  were  63,823  to  an  acre  ; of 
whom  39  per  1,000  died  annually.  This  series 
of  facta  may  be  put  in  a different  way ; the 
nearer  people  live  to  each  other  the  shorter  their 
lives  are.  Thus  proximity  of  people  in  53  dis- 
tricts is  147  yards,  the  mean  duration  of  life  is 
51  years;  in  315  districts  the  proximity  is  39 
yards,  and  the  mean  duration  of  life  is 45 years; 
in  137  districts  the  proximity  is  97  yards,  and 
the  mean  duration  of  life  is  40  years ; in  47 
districts  the  proximity  is  46  yards,  and  the 
mean  duration  of  life  is  35  years ; in  9 dis- 
tricts the  proximity  is  28  yards,  the  mean 
duration  of  life  is  32  years.  In  Manchester 
district  the  proximity  is  17  yards,  and  the 
mean  duration  of  life  is  29  years;  in  Liver- 
pool district  the  proximity  is  7 yards,  the 
mean  duration  of  life  is  26  years.  This  is 
a determined  law,  and  the  duration  of  life  being 
given  in  one  set  of  conditions,  the  duration  of 
life  in  another  set  of  conditions  is  determined 
from  the  proximities.  We  will  now  draw  some 
inference  from  this  law, — that  proximity  and 
shortness  of  life  go  together.  (1.)  The  question 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  England.  Every 
town  is  surrounded  by  circles  of  new  houses, 
and  at  every  census  villages  are  grown  into  new 
towns.  Thus  in  the  last  three  censuses  town 
population  was  set  down  at  8,990,169, 10,960,998, 
and  14,041,404.  To  England  and  Wales  two 
millions  of  people  have  been  added  since  the 
census  of  1871,  the  greater  part  of  whom  will 
be  found  in  the  towns.  Now,  according  to  our 
law,  this  should  imply  an  increase  of  mortality, 
and  no  doubt  such  an  increase  would  have  been 
observed  had  there  not  been  a countervailing 
law  in  operation.  (2.)  The  mortality  was  at 
the  annual  rate  per  1,000  in  the  last  three 
decades  of  22  36  in  1841-50,  22  26  in  1851-60, 
and  22'51  in  1860-70.  In  the  last  seven  years 
1871-77  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  21-64, 
or  ‘87  per  1,000  less  than  in  the  previous  decade. 
Thus  we  may  hope  that  there  is  a reduced  mor- 
tality iu  the  last  seven  years,  about  20,000  lives 
are  saved  annually.  (3.)  Thus,  while  the  popu- 
lation  has  increased,  the  atmosphere  has  become 
purer,  and  thin  should  encourage  ue  to  persevere 
in  onr  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  (4.)  The 
law  of  proximity  would  lead  ns  to  lay  down 
some  standard,  and  to  fix  some  invariable  rule 
that  beyond  a certain  density  no  future  houses 
should  be  built  on  the  town.  Thus  in  twenty- 
three  towns  there  are  88  persons  to  an  acre,  and 
if  such  was  the  standard,  where  would  Liverpool 
he  with  its  102  persons  to  an  acre,  where  would 
Glasgow  be  with  its  94  persons  to  an  acre,  Man- 
chester with  its  84  persona,  Plymouth  with  its 
53  persons  to  an  acre  ? (5.)  It  is  certain  that 

the  most  effective  means  of  reducing  the  mor- : 
tality  is  to  thin  the  dwellings  of  the  dense  parts 
of  the  population;  to  abolish,  under  Mr.  Cross’s 
Act,  all  the  rookeries,  and  not  to  rebuild  them. 
(6.)  Simultaneously  to  put  a stop  to  much  of 
the  smoke,  to  the  sewer  gases  which  are  poured 


into  the  air  the  population  breathes.  (7.)  The 
law  might  enact  for  the  future  that  squares  aud 
parks  should  be  left  in  the  care  of  every  town, 
as  these  spaces  are  indispensably  required  for 
the  health  of  the  population,  and  for  the  present 
time  the  whole  of  the  available  land  should  not 
be  built  over,  bat  spaces  be  appropriated  for 
parks  whenever  they  can  be  procured. 

A long  discnseion  arose  on  a paper  on 

PUBLIC  PAEKS  AND  GAEDENS, 

read  by  Miss  Vernon. 

The  writer  dwelt  upon  the  importance  in  large 
towns  of  having  adequate  public  parks  and 
gardens,  not  only  as  a method  of  controlling  the 
effects  arising  from  density  of  population,  but 
as  providing  places  of  health-giving  recreation. 
The  Legislature,  she  remarked,  had  already 
granted  every  facility  to  urban  authorities  to 
acquire  land  for  such  purposes.  A similar 
power  was  vested  iu  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  she  recommended  that  an  Act 
should  be  passed  enabling  owners  of  open  spaces, 
— such  as  squares  in  towns, — to  give  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  for  certain 
periods,  such  as  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  In  addition  to  parks,  Miss  Vernon 
held  that  great  good  would  result  from  towns 
possessing  small  open  spaces  planted  with  hardy 
trees  and  flowers,  and  laid  out  with  grass  and 
gravel.  Such  places  wculd  enable  the  poor  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  denied  to  them  in  their 
squalid  homes,  and  would  enable  children  to 
indulge  in  healthful  play  apart  from  the  con- 
tamination  of  the  streets. 

These  suggestions  were  cordially  accepted 
with  some  modifications  by  the  different  speakers 
who  followed,  — Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  Mr. 
Collins,  Dr.  Hardwicke,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  Miss 
Heaton.  Paris,  it  was  generally  admitted,  was 
better  off  than  London,  but  that  was  due  mainly 
to  the  difference  of  climate  and  of  Government. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  vast  benefits 
might  easily  be  conferred  on  London  were  more 
trees  planted  along  the  broad  streets;  were 
spaces,  such  as  Lincoln’s -inn- fields,  utilised 
instead  of  being  enclosed,  and  the  old  unused 
churchyards  planted  and  thrown  open. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  ; — “ That 
the  Council  of  the  Association  be  asked  to  con- 
sider what  should  be  done  for  the  better  adminis- 
tration and  care  of  the  gardens  and  public 
places  of  the  metropolis  and  large  towns,  so  as 
to  bring  their  administration  and  condition  up 
to  that  displayed  into  the  metropolis  of  France.” 

Another  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Collins, 
was  also  adopted,  asking  the  Council  of  the 
Association  to  use  its  influence  in  procuring 
legislative  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1872. 


WH.'IT  MEANS  CAN  BEST  BE  ADOPTED 
TO  ENABLE  AND  INDUCE  THE  WAGE- 
EillNING  CLASSES  TO  SECURE  FOB 
THEMSELVES  A DUE  PROVISION  FOR 
SICKNESS  AND  OLD  AGE.* 

Me.  Randell  first  invited  inquiry  as  to  how 
far  the  existing  friendly  societies  meet  the 
provident  requirements  of  the  wage-earning 
classes,  and  whether  their  stability  is  such  as 
to  render  it  safe  for  these  classes  to  depend  on 
them  for  relief  in  sickness  aud  provision  in  old 
age.  The  returns  sent  to  the  Chief  Registrar 
show  the  assets  of  a large  number  of  the  exist- 
ing friendly  societies  to  be  ridiculonsly  inade- 
quate to  the  claims  that  are  maturing  against 
them,  and  that  there  are  many  that  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  their 
members. 

In  support  of  this  statement,  he  gave  the 
following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Chief 
Registrar  issued  this  year: — 

Tbe  Chief  Reriatrar  states  that  he  issued  to  the  friendly 
societies  of  England  and  Wales  forms  of  returns, 

and  he  received  11,356  returns ; of  these  1,267  were  received 
late,  with  imperfect  descriptions  or  addresses  ; beyond 
these,  the  returns  for  Eugland  show  a total  of  9,163 
societies,  with  2,745,73''  members,  and  a total  accumulated 
fund  of  7,969,995/.,  being  an  average  of  2/.  18s.  Ojd.  per 
member  accumulated  capital,  to  meet  tbe  liauillti.:B  that 
are  daily  maturing. 

From  Wa.es  he  received  returns  from  925  societies, 
showing  a total  of  146,01)4  members,  and  an  accumulated 
eapit.al  of  397,325/.,  being  an  average  of  21.  14$.  IJd.  per 
member. 

That  while  a few  societies  show  high  averages,  with  the 
greater  number  the  assets  are  less  than  1/,  per  member,  for 
there  are,— in  England,  1,521  societies,  with  1,836,362 
members,  and  in  Wales,  134  societies,  with  56,556  members, 
giving  a total  of  1,658  societies  aud  1,802,852  members, 
whose  capital  has  dwindled  down  to  below  1/.  per  member, 
and  in  some  societies  to  below  Id.  per  member. 

* From  paper  by  Mr.  James  S.  Randell.  Read  at  the 
Cheltenham  Congress  of  the  Social  Science  Congress. 


He  urged  that  in  cases  where  he  bad  been 
able  to  compare  the  present  with  the  reports  of 
previous  years,  the  continuous  decrease  of 
capital  in  many  of  the  societies  evidenced  not 
only  that  the  capital  previonsly  accumulated  is 
being  absorbed,  but  it  further  evidences  that  the 
subscriptions  of  the  younger  members,  instead 
of  being  invested  for  their  future,  are  being  ab- 
sorbed in  paying  the  present  claims ; and  he 
maintaiued  that  in  these  cases  the  societies 
must  be  drifting  into  insolvency.  He  also 
thought  we  might  presume  that  the  returns 
sent  in  to  the  Chief  Registrar  were  from  those 
societies  that  have  the  most  confidence  in  their 
position ; and  these  show  a total  of  2,892,634 
members,  1,892,852  of  whom  are  dependent  on 
assets  of  less  than  11.  per  member.  The  writer 
asserted  that  unsatisfactory  as  is  the  position 
the  returns  evidence,  he  fears  they  would  show 
much  worse  if  returns  were  before  us  from  the 
large  number  of  friendly  societies  who  regard 
silence  as  the  more  prudent  course. 

Mr.  Randell  proceeded  to  show  that  to  enable 
and  induce  the  wage-earning  classes  to  secure 
for  themselves  a due  provision  for  sickness  and 
old  age,  we  must  open  up  to  them  an  organisa- 
tion fur  readily  and  securely  assuring  themselves 
against  want.  That  for  this  purpose  some 
easily  accessible,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  secure 
assurance  is  necessary.  That  to  cover  the  risks 
of  early  and  middle  life  (the  years  of  work 
before  capital  is  accumulated)  this  assurance 
must  be  co-operative.  That  it  should  be  national  j 
that  being  tbe  strongest  co-operation,  and  the 
broadest,  consequently  the  least  fluctuating 
basis  we  can  command.  That  the  classification 
should  be  numerous,  so  as  to  include  all  varieties 
of  age,  and  all  degrees  of  health.  That  it  should 
be  tabled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes,  say  from  Is.  to  10s.  per  day. 
That  the  tables  of  payment  should  be  such  as  to 
insure  the  society  being  self-supporting ; and 
beyond  this,  the  guarantee  should  be  national 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank) 
so  as  to  make  it  as  secure  as  the  English  Funds. 
That  with  a reliable  friendly  society  covering 
the  kingdom,  the  test  of  “ the  house  ” could  be 
more  generally  applied,  and  we  might  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  present  poor 
law  in  the  course  of  a generation  becoming  in- 
operative, and  to  its  being  then  regarded  as  an 
institution  of  the  past.  That  the  omnipresent 
establishment,  the  post-office,  presents  ready 
to  hand  the  machinery  for  receiving  weekly, 
monthly,  or  other  periodical  payments,  aud  for 
handing  over  to  members  the  sick  pay  that  may 
from  time  to  time  be  certified  to  be  due  to  them. 
That  when  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank  Bill 
was  introduced  there  were  many  who  opposed 
it ; aud  many  predicted  that  the  scheme  would 
fail,  that  the  people  would  be  distrustful  of  the 
Government,  and  that  the  expense  of  manage, 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  would  be 
very  great,  and  that  it  must  result  in  a loss  to 
the  State.  That  the  result  has  given  a com- 
plete  denial  to  these  forebodings.  That  the 
balance  due  to  depositors  on  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1877,  was  28,740,7571.  48.  Id.,  and  while  the 
accounts  show  a growing  tendency  with  the 
public  to  make  use  of  the  Post-office  Savings 
Bank,  the  yearly  balance-sheets  show  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  profit  to  tbe  department. 

He  then  asked  that  a similar  organisation  be 
offered  the  working-man,  in  regard  to  his 
friendly  society.  He  urged  that  to  guard 
against  the  misapplication  of  sick  relief  cannot 
be  less  practical  than  to  check  the  aj'plication 
of  out-door  poor  relief,  on  which  we  disbursed 
in  England  alone,  for  the  parochial  year  1876, 
2,760,8041.  He  urged  that  such  an  organisation 
would  help  , to  lead  our  wage-earning  classes  to 
self-reliance,  to  careful  and  provident  habits,  and 
that  the  receipt  of  parish  pay  would  then  soon 
be  regarded  as  a position  that  every  one  with 
the  least  self-respect  would  provide  against. 
That  with  such  a system  of  assurance  cover- 
ing  the  kingdom  we  might  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  out-door  relief  becoming  more  and 
more  restricted,  and  by  and  by  to  the  present 
poor-law  becoming  inoperative,  and  to  its 
being  regarded  as  an  institution  of  the  past. 
That  the  amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  iu  England  in  the  parochial  year  1876, 
was  7,335,8581. ; that  to  save  a oousiderable 
portion  of  this  amount  to  the  ratepayers  is 
desirable,  but  that  it  is  far  more  important  to 
deliver  the  wage-earning  classes  from  their 
present  temptations  to  improvidence,  and  to  pot 
within  their  reach  the  organisation  for  securing 
provision  for  sickness  and  old  age,  that  by  so 
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doing,  tLeir  ptysical  welfare,  tbeir  intellectual 
and  moral  status,  will  each  bo  served ; and  in 
ji  many  thousands  of  homes  grateful  thanks  will 
arise  for  the  blessings  that  will  by  its  agency  be 
brought  to  those  homes. 

Several  speakers  objected  that  it  was  doing 
too  much  for  that  class  : it  was  encouraging 
them  to  lean  on  others  instead  of  on  them- 
selves ; that  they  should  be  left  to  manage  their 
• own  affairs,  &c. 

To  these  Mr.  Randell  replied  by  asking  if  it 
ti  was  possible  for  the  wage  class  to  ascertain  what 
» societies  were  sound  and  what  were  unsound  ? 
/ Would  liny  gentleman  undertake  to  point  out 
U the  sound  societies  ? Then,  if  they  could  not, 
; how  was  the  working  man  to  do  it  ? Mr. 
II  Kandell  admitted  that  to  do  for  that  class 
I what  they  could  and  ought  to  do  for  themselves 
<1  would  bo  demoralising;  but  in  that  which  it 
; was  not  possible  for  them  to  do  for  themselves 
,!  assistance  was  legitimate  and  desirable. 


' ON  THB  FUTURE  OF  ENGLISH  ART. 

Ir  is  a common  observation  on  the  Continent 
d that  “ English  art,  as  a rule,  has  an  amateur 
a smack  about  it.”  There  is  no  evidence  in  it  of 
a severe  and  systematic  training,  or  of  a per- 
< fectod  technique.  Every  one  follows  his  own 
1 devices.  This  is,  in  the  main,  due  to  the  fact 
li  that  it  is  not  the  fashion  for  our  best  painters  to 
( take  pupils,  much  less  to  have  an  atelier  full  of 
: scholars.  An  artist’s  education,  in  this  country, 

I is  a perfunctory  one  ; he  picks  it  up  as  be  best 
I can.  He  has  to  find  out  a method  for  himself. 

I He  wastes  years  iu  maturing  his  practice,  when 
I by  a better  system  he  might  be  put  in  the  right 
1 way,  and  benefit  by  the  experience  of  those  who 
; have  gone  before  him.  Another  source  of 
i slight  and  imperfect  work  is  the  too  prevalent 
c misconception  that  an  artist  can  be  made  in  an 
i incredibly  short  apace  of  time, — that  native 
i genius  will  accomplish  everything  by  intuition. 

. A notion  exists  that  a few  months  in  an  art- 
; school  is  a sufficient  preparation  to  ensure  a 
I glorious  career,  and  the  realisation  of  that 
I fabulous  wealth  which  is  thought  to  roll  in  upon 
• aud  overwhelm  the  popular  painter.  Young 
i ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  supposed  to  be 
^ possessed  of  that  intuitive  genius  which  is  equal 
; to  all  the  difficulties  of  art,  consider  this  short 
: preparation  amply  sufficient.  And  you  are 
I astonished  after  a few  months  to  find 
i that  tyros,  whom  you  thought  were  going 
through  the  goose-step  of  art,  are  assuming 
the  airs  of  staff  officers.  There  are,  at 
the  present  time,  scarcely  studios  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand.  They  are  occupied  one 
after  another  as  soon  as  they  are  built  by 
picturesque  youths  in  velvet  coats,  and  are 
furnished  with  spurious  old  oak  furniture,  blue 
pots,  canvasses,  easels,  pipes,  cigars,  &c. ; or,  if 
the  tenant  ho  of  a still  softer  sex,  by  a lady 
wearing  probably  a shooting-jacket,  and  whose 
fair  locks  are  parted  on  one  side,  in  opposition 
to  the  gentle  youths  who  part  theirs  in  the 
centre.  Specimens  of  eccentric  taste,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  or  what  not,  will  be  forced  on  the 
visitor’s  attention,  who  will  be  e.vpected  to  fall 
i in  with  the  fair  tenant’s  opinion  that  these 
quaint  odds  and  ends  are  awfully  nice.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  so  much  which  goes  under 
i the  name  of  British  art  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
haste,  the  feebleness,  and  the  want  of  study  of 
the  amateur.  The  great  artist  was  never  manu- 
factured in  this  hasty  fashion.  The  greatest 
natural  genius  has  had  to  go  through  years  of 
thorough  study  and  of  technical  experience. 
‘When  we  think  of  the  great  things  that  have 
been  done,  and  by  what  means  they  were 
accomplished,  we  are  perfectly  appalled  at  the 
presumption  and  conceit  of  the  art  bantlings  of 
the  present  day.  If,  then,  we  earnestly  desire 
that  the  British  School  of  Art  should  earn  a 
different  and  more  honourable  position  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  been 
inveighing  against  must  be  suppressed,  together 
with  those  writers  who  by  their  ridiculous  views 
encourage  such  vain  pretensions.  All  who  have 
power  to  influence  the  art-future  of  this  country 
should  therefore  bend  themselves  to  the  work 
of  reform,  and,  above  all  things,  to  inculcate 
thoroughness.  Doubtless  this  loose  kind  of 
art,  the  slighter  work  we  are  alluding  to,  is 
encouraged  by  the  low  status  of  public  taste. 
A well-informed  ruling  class  or  general  public 
would  not  tolerate  it. 

The  Royal  Academy,  if  it  be  bent  upon 
reform,  will  have  to  make  provision  for  the 
systematic  teaching  of  all  that  elementary  know- 


ledge which  it  is  essential  that  the  young  artist 
should  know.  It  must  be  a real  college  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  not  an  easy-going  seminary.  It  would 
bo  better  if  all  the  ornamental  lectures  were 
suppressed,  unless  a course  for  outsiders  should 
be  thought  desirable.  The  courses  of  lectures 
for  art  students  must  be  given  in  close  classes  and 
at  fixed  hours  throughout  the  year,  and  all  the 
students  without  exception  should  be  compelled 
to  attend  these  lectures  until  they  could  pas.s 
an  examinat'OQ  for  proficiency.  Thera  ought  to 
be  a dissecting-room  attached  to  the  Academy, 
or  close  at  hand,  in  which  demonstrations  should 
bo  given  during  certain  months  in  the  year. 
Some  may  think  that  a knowledge  of  anatomy, 
to  this  extent,  is  not  needed  in  the  present  day, 
but  the  very  toleration  of  smattering  is  mentally 
demoralising.  Away  with  your  anatomical 
books  and  pretence,  if  you  do  not  mean  to 
thoroughly  study  the  subject.  No  students 
should  be  permitted  to  study  architecture  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  at  the  price  of  going 
through  the  same  elementary  curriculum  of 
study  as  those  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Having  briefly  glanced  at  those  reforms  which 
we  deem  necessary  for  the  thorough  grounding 
of  the  student  in  his  art,  we  now  turn  to  the 
enumeration  of  those  which  we  believe  to  be 
necessary  with  respect  to  his  tuition  in  the 
principles  of  the  fine  arts.  The  lectures  on 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  were, 
doubtless,  founded  for  this  purpose.  But  these, 
too,  have  now  too  great  a glare  of  the  footlights 
upon  them.  The  students  require  close  classes, 
college  classes,  on  these  subjects,  lectures  in 
regular  succession,  and  oftener.  The  lectures 
should  never  be  permitted  to  run  into  rhapsodies, 
but  to  keep  to  all  such  matters  as  can  be 
thoroughly  reasoned  out.  We  must  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  that  confusion  of  ideas  which 
reigns  upon  art  topics.  The  student  must  be 
brought  to  have  clearer  notions  concerning 
nature,  beaxity,  &c.  You  will  find  artists  and 
critics  insisting  that  everything  that  Nature 
does  is  right  and  beautiful,  and  that  the  student 
cannot  possibly  go  wrong  if  ho  follow  her. 
These  teachers  never  give  it  a thought  that 
if  this  were  the  case  no  precepts  would  bo 
needed,  for  nobody  by  any  possibility  would  go 
wrong;  for  all  that  happens  is  in  some  course 
of  nature.  The  word  “ beauty,”  too,  is  bandied 
about  in  a most  unintelligible  manner,  and 
indiscriminately  applied  to  all  the  aims  of  art, 
and  when  beauty  is  seldom  or  never  in  itself, 
and  in  these  days,  the  leading  purpose  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
pretty  have  to  bo  discriminated  as  separate 
and  distinct  aims,  having  widely  different 
characteristics. 

The  broadest  principle  upon  which  we  can 
safely  build  in  the  fine  arts  is,  perhaps,  that 
of  adaptation  to  purpose,  for  iti  “ Great  Creat- 
ing Nature’s  ” works  that  is  the  dominant  one. 
Bub  from  this  fact  superficial  thinkers  are  apt 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  everything  that 
is  adapted  to  its  purpose  must  necessarily  be 
beautiful,  though  their  next  visit  to  the  Zoo, 
and  on  confronting  the  baboon,  the  hippo- 
potamus, and  a host  of  other  uglines.ses,  ought 
to  dispel  that  notion.  A being  may  be  adapted 
to  its  purpose  and  also  beautiful,  but  it  may 
also  be  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose  and 
exceedingly  ugly.  The  beautiful  consists  in  a 
certain  conformity  to  our  sensuous  constitution, 
but  all  creation  does  not  bow  to  and  exhibit 
this  deferential  conformity  to  ourselves.  As 
Sir  John  Herscbel  once  wrote  me  on  this  snb- 
ject,  “The  Creator  had  other  objects  in  view 
in  creation  than  that  of  beauty.”  This  con- 
formity  to  our  taste  and  also  to  a special 
purpose  in  creation  are  sometimes  united, — the 
most  completely  so,  of  course,  in  tho  human 
form  itself.  Bub  from  this  point  of  perfect 
coalescence  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful 
iu  the  human  form,  other  being  differentiates 
with  less  and  less  of  the  beautiful  towards  the 
extreme  of  ugliness.  A good  rule  to  bo  observed 
in  artistic  design  is  to  allow  a subject  to  take  as 
much  beauty  as  it  will  bear  without  forcing. 
There  is  an  immense  difference  iu  animated 
nature,  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  in 
respect  to  beauty  of  form,  though  each  being  is 
admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  for  its  pur- 
pose is  its  relation  to  the  great  scheme  of  nature, 
while  its  beanty  or  ugliness  is  only  the  relation 
of  its  outward  form  to  human  taste.  But  the 
nonsense  discoursed  from  the  platform  on  this 
subject  is  truly  astounding. 

We  live  in  hopes,  however,  for  judging  from 
the  general  tendency  of  inquiry  and  progress,  we 
may  venture  to  predict  that  the  principles  of 


the  fine  arts  will,  during  the  next  half-century, 
receive  a more  thorough  investigation.  The 
people  will  no  longer  be  stultified  by  art 
nonsense.  Meter. 


ANOMALIES  IN  ARCHITECTS'  PRACTICE. 

QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — You  permitted  me  on  p.  1021  to  make 
some  remarks  about  “extras,”  and  on  p.  1071 
(October  12th)  on  “ completing  works  at 
appointed  times,” — two  subjects  suggested  for 
discussion  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  in  a letter  on 
p.  9tl  (September  7th).  The  discussion  has 
certainly  not  been  very  fierce  ; I should  not  be 
sorry  if  it  should  become  a little  less  lukewarm 
before  it  ends.  Mr.  Smith's  third  subject, 
“ Quantities,”  is  certainly  a tough  one  to  put 
into  any  sort  of  shape  iu  a paragraph  or  two. 
Let  me  take  it  for  granted  that  we  all  know  tho 
facts  and  arguments,  and  then  conclusions  only 
need  be  sta^d.  By  facts  I mean  the  existence 
of  different  kinds  of  practice  as  to  supplying 
quantities.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  these 
are  respectively  sanctioned  by  the  nature  of 
things,  and  although  changes  may  eventually  be 
made,  and  although  oue  need  not  shrink  on 
occasion  from  indicating  those  which  should  be 
made,  it  may  be  assumed  that  things  will  go 
on  for  some  time  much  as  they  have  been  going 
on,  for  say,  the  last  twenty  years.  The  questions 
therefore  are  : — 1.  Shall  the  quantities  be  part 
of  the  contract  when  they  are  supplied  by  a 
surveyor  named  by  tho  architect  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  employer  ? The  surveyor  is  in 
this  case  supposed  to  be  working  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and,  when  there  is  a disposition 
to  press  the  ca^e,  ho  must  guarantee  the 
quantities,  or  in  other  words,  must  pay  for  any 
work  done  at  the  building,  in  accordance  with 
drawings  and  specification,  which  by  mistake 
was  not  included  in  his  quantities.  The  sitna- 
tion  is  intelligible  and  fair  enough,  but  I fancy 
would  be  none  the  worse  for  being  very  much  more 
decidedly  and  openly  accepted  by  the  surveyors 
of  good  position.  Leaving  things  alone  is  always 
pleasant  and  easy,  and  responsibilities  which 
aie  not  precisely  defined  can  be  met  by  com- 
promises that  are  like  emanations  from  the 
spirit  of  equity,  and  it  may  not  be  a man’s  dnty 
to  point  himself  out  as  a mark  to  be  shot  at ; 
but  the  distinctiou  between  moral  and  legal 
responsibility  should  not  in  this  case  be  so  fre- 
quently mentioned.  It  does  not  follow  that 
every  employer  would  consider  it  tho  course  of 
duty  to  got  somebody  else  to  pay  for  valuable 
work  and  materials  made  part  of  his  property. 
It  does  not  follow  that  every  architect  would  be 
bound,  for  self-preservation’s  sake,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  natural 
equities  of  any  case  likely  to  bring  hardship  on 
some  one,  or  to  do  him  wrong.  But  it  appears 
quite  clear  that  every  employer  who  pays  a 
quantity  surveyor  a liberal, — perhaps  a very 
large, — sum  for  a piece  of  service,  should  have 
no  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  that  service. 
By  express  written  stipulation  or  by  recognised 
CQstom  he  should  be  made  well  aware  that  in 
return  for  solid  money  ho  will  have  solid  service, 
and  the  means  of  seeing  himself  righted  bylaw 
if  be  feels  that  he  has  been  wronged,  and  is 
willing  to  seek  for  redress  in  that  way.  There 
is  an  awful  dread  in  the  mind  of  many  archi- 
tects that,  supposing  the  quantity  surveyor  dead 
or  not  capable  of  meeting  such  liabilities,  a con- 
tractor might  proceed  again8ttheemployer,and 
succeed  in  establishing  his  responsibility  for  the 
act  of  his  agent,  the  surveyor.  Such  a case 
might  result  in  flagrant  wrong  to  the  em- 
ployer;  and,  of  coarse  (though  that  is  not  the 
question),  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  architect,  and 
to  architects  generally.  The  law  remains  at 
present,  it  is  true,  hidden  in  the  brains  of  judges ; 
but  it  may  be  spun  out  from  them  before  this 
term  is  at  an  cud,  and  may  prove  that,  without 
' intending  it,  the  parties  in  some  cases  make  the 
quantities  part  of  the  contracts,  simply  by  the 
way  iu  which  their  preparation  is  managed. 

2.  The  employment  of  two  surveyors,  one  to 
look  after  the  employer’s  interest,  and  the  other 
to  see  right  done  for  the  contractor,  is  an 
arrangement  a little  amusing  in  practice  ; but  if 
no  one  complains,  we  must  take  it  that  no  one 
is  hurt.  A surveyors’  clearing-house  has  been 
suggested,  by  which  work  actually  done  could 
be  set  against  work  done  by  somebody  else, 
everybody  obtaining,  nevertheless,  all  the 
money  he  had  legitimately  earned.  Employers 
and  architects  need  not  trouble  themselves 
about  the  details  of  such  arrangements,  so  long 
as  the  work  actually  done  is  carefully  scrutinised 
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in  their  interest.  The  quantities  thus  produced 
are  alway-^,  one  would  hope,  nearly  as  good  as 
they  would  have  been  if  produced  by  one  eom- 
petent  surveyor.  That  they  could  not  by  any 
legal  ingenuity  be  made  part  of  the  contract 
seems  pretty  certain.  Most  probably  if  any  sad 
and  anxious  contractor  tried  a case  his  brethren 
would  be  sufficiently  unanimous  against  him  in 
the  witness-box  to  convince  “ the  legal  mind” 
of  the  existence  of  a custom. 

3.  When  the  quantities  are  prepared  by  the 
architect,  and  are  thus  supplied  by  the  em- 
ployer’s agent,  by  the  employer’s  direct  autho- 
rity, they  most  probably  become  part  of  the 
contract,  unless  distinct  stipulations  are  made 
to  the  contrary.  Should  it  then  be  left  to  the 
successfnl  contractor  to  check  the  quantities 
before  he  signs  the  contract  ? and  thereafter  to 
accept  them,  correct  or  not,  as  representing  to 
him  the  same  thing  as  the  drawings  and  speci- 
fication ? It  does  not  seem  particularly  hard  to 
ask  the  contractor  to  do  this,  till  it  comes  to 
test  of  practice.  Then  the  contractor  must 
decide  ; — either  to  get  his  surveyor  to  give  a 
perfunctory  general  look  at  things,  to  see  that 
the  work  has  been  done  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  craft, — it  may  be  to  actually  check  some 
half-dozen  of  the  larger  items;  or  he  must  give 
orders  for  a very  searching  examination, — a 
testing  of  the  quantities  item  by  item,  and  a lot 
of  little  claims  may  consequently  be  tabulated. 
Perhaps  he  wishes  he  had  not  incurred  the  cost 
of  the  Bcrntiny  when  the  employer,  anxious  to 
begin,  has  persuaded  the  next  contractor  in  the 
list  to  accept  the  work  at  the  amount  of  the 
lowest  tender, — on  the  ground  that,  as  it  seems 
to  him,  the  author  of  that  tender  is  trying  to 
get  freed  from  id.  Like  things  might  be  said  to 
any  extent, — unnecessary  for  those  who  have  to 
do  with  practical  work,  and  not  quite  under- 
stood by  any  one  else.  The  manliest  and 
best  course  is  for  the  architect  who  acts  as 
surveyor  to  shrink  from  nothing  ; to  be 
as  careful  about  his  quantities  as  he  has 
been  about  his  drawings  and  specification,  and 
to  fight  the  whole  matter  through.  No  one 
need  be  blamed  very  much  for  not  doing  this, 
when  the  opinion  of  surveyors  and  of  his 
brother  architects  is  so  hesitating  about  these 
matters.  Surveyors  who  do  not  practise  as 
architects  have  a natural  tendency  to  snifi  at 
any  method  of  getting  tenders  that  does  not 
involve  the  employment  of  one  of  their  profes- 
sion. This  need  not  be  the  subject  of  surprise 
or  blame.  But  architects  need  not  fail  in  duty 
to  themselves  in  consequence.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently the  best  thing  a young  architect  can 
do, — both  for  his  employer,  and  for  his  work, 
and  for  himself, — to  look  at  every  detail  with 
that  special  care  which  the  preparation  of  quan- 
tities forces  upon  the  “taker-off.”  At  that 
stage  of  professional  life  the  employment  and 
the  pay  for  it  are  of  moment.  Perhaps,  in 
truth,  good  would  result  to  the  architectural 
profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, — of  good, 
reasonable  people, — if  all  the  principal  opera- 
tions, involving  any  sort  of  direction  about 
buildings,  were  commonly  undertaken  by  one 
professional  adviser.  The  profession  is  weak- 
ened, as  few  other  professions  are  weakened,  by 
the  amount  of  specialism  which  is  practised  and 
advocated.  Bat  this  is  really  another  subject; 
and  if  much  was  said  about  it  here,  the  discus- 
siou  might  by  chance  be  led  off  to  other  fields, 
by  tempting  to  controversies  about  art  those 
for  whom  professional  practice  has  but  moderate 
charms. 

That  some  advance  towards  customs  univer- 
sally accepted  for  the  whole  profession  should 
be  made,  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  There  has 
been  little  change  from  the  varied  and  indi- 
vidual practice  expounded  at  length  at  the 
1871  Conference,  except  that  quantities  are  now 
more  universally  accepted  as  necessaries  of 
existence  for  small  as  well  as  large  works,  and 
that  more  architects  are  disposed  to  do  their 
share  of  the  work  than  was  the  case  at  one 
time.  As  far  as  employers  and  contractors  are 
concerned,  the  status  of  quantities  is  just  as  it 
was  when  Mr.  Thomas  Wyatt  delivered  his 
address  more  than  seven  years  ago.  C. 


Memorial  Fountain  in  Banff. — A memorial 
fountain  has  just  been  handed  over  to  the 
town  of  Banff  by  the  Bev.  Professor  W.  G. 
Blaikie  and  Mrs.  Blaikie,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
fountain  is  sculptured,  and  has  been  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  John  Ehind,  of  Edinburgh. 
It  is  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Eiggar,  for  many  years  residents  in  Banff. 


COPPEE  TAVERNS. 

A MOVEMENT  the  great  benefit  of  which  to  the 
working-man  will  be  the  more  appreciated  the 
more  widely  it  becomes  known,  received  a fresh 
impulse  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October  26th, 
when  a now  tavern  was  opened  in  Goswell-road, 
close  to  the  City  boundary.  The  Coffee  Tavern 
Company,  the  originators  of  this  novel  under- 
taking,  have  now  thrown  open  altogether  twelve 
taverns,  and  trust  to  have  four  more  ready  in  a 
very  short  time.  Should  the  scheme  prosper, 
they  hope  to  distribute  over  the  metropolis  about 
fifty  of  their  establishments.  Those  that  are 
now  in  full  operatiou  have  been  located  in  quar- 
ters where  they  are  most  wanted,  either  in  poor, 
densely.populated  neighbourhoods,  or  in  parts 
where  a ^large  number  of  working-men  are 
employed.  The  taverns  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  provincial 
towns  generally,  where  they  have  been  promoted 
either  by  companies  or  private  persons  philan- 
thropically  disposed. 

The  premises  Nos.  30  and  32,  Goswell-road, 
situate  almost  opposite  to  St.  Thomas’s,  Charter- 
house,  and  close  to  the  junction  of  Old-street 
and  Goswell-road,  have  been  arranged  and  fitted 
up  by  Mr.  Ashwell,  and  are  among  the  largest 
establishments  the  company  possess,  being 
capable  of  comfortably  seating  500  persons. 
They  are  well  fitted  np,  lofty,  well  lighted,  and 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  provided  with  every- 
thing  necessary  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
customers. 

The  simple  opening  ceremony  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  H.  M.  R.  Pope,  the  chairman  of  the 
Coffee  Tavern  Company,  and  there  were  present 
also  other  gentlemen,  as  well  as  several  ladies, 
interested  in  the  movement.  The  chairman,  in 
the  course  of  the  few  observations  which  he 
addressed  to  those  present,  alluded  to  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  opening  of  the  “palaces.” 
Their  character  was  strictly  commercial ; the 
object  of  the  company  was  not  to  give,  but  to 
supply  the  public  on  reasonable  terms  with  the 
best  possible  food,  and  refreshments  of  a non- 
intoxicating nature.  The  public  fully  appreciated 
the  principle,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  steadily 
increasing  patronage  which  the  “ palaces  ” 
gained.  After  this  short  preliminary  ceremony, 
the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  interior  was 
rapidly  filled  by  persons  of  all  classes,  and  all 
clamorous  for  the  refreshmeuts  provided.  The 
numerous  customers  were  served  without  con- 
fusion, and  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
prices  of  the  different  articles  they  demanded  by 
consulting  a tariff,  which  is  conspicuously  dis- 
played on  the  walls. 

Although  the  chairman  claimed  for  the  under- 
taking merely  a strictly  commercial  character, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  those  taverns, 
if  properly  managed,  will  tend  very  much  to 
draw  working-men  away  from  public-houses. 
Judging  by  a visit  paid  to  the  new  establish- 
ment in  Goswell-road,  from  which  we  departed 
amply  refreshed  and  satisfied,  we  arrived  at 
that  conclusion.  The  articles  sold  are  good, 
and — BO  cheap.  The  food  partaken  of  consisted 
of  a plate  of  capital  corned  beef,  a roll  of  good 
bread,  and  a large  cup  of  coffee  (yon  must 
bring  your  own  spoon),  about  the  quality  of 
which  we  were,  however,  doubtful, — certainly 
it  is  only  Id.  a cup, — and  was  purchased  at  the 
moderate  cost  of  6d.  1 The  bill  of  fare  is  at 
present  scanty,  but  we  were  informed  that  it  is 
proposed  to  supply  hot  joints.  This  would  be 
very  desirable;  and  should  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  food  (after  fasting  for  six  hours 
we  were  hardly  able  to  get  through  what  was 
set  before  ns)  be  kept  up  at  its  present  standard, 
we  feel  sure  that  the  novel  establishments  will 
prosper.  We  might  suggest  that  the  tables 
should  be  kept  a little  cleaner;  being  of  marble, 
they  might  be  wiped  down  again  and  again ; 
but  perhaps  we  are  a little  too  fastidious.  At 
any  rate,  the  new  taverns  supply  a long-felt 
want. 

Taverns  in  London  are  no  longer  what  they 
used  to  be,  viz.,  hostelries  where  “meat”  and 
drink  were  provided  for  man  and  beast.  They 
have  developed, — wo  cannot  say  improved, — 
into  abortions,  into  gin-palaces,  where  drink  may 
be  had  to  any  amount,  but  where  only  the  very 
slightest  regard  is  paid  to  “ meat.”  Certainly 
we  have  in  the  City  huge  refreshment-bars  ; but 
they  are  expensive.  The  People’s  Cafe  Com- 
pany have  provided  a few  establishments  where 
clerks  and  other  men  of  more  moderate  income 
may  obtain  a decent  meal.  But  where  are  the 
places  where  the  working-man  can  sit  down  and 
have  a meal  in  comfort,  and  cheap  ? And  this 


latter  remark  applies  all  the  more  strongly  when  : 
we  speak  of  London  the  metropolis.  We  know  i 
of  public-houses  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  I 
even  a crust  of  broad  and  cheese.  “ We  don’t  ; 
keep  it,”  or  “ We  don’t  serve  it,”  is  the  answer  i 
to  such  applications.  Surely  there  is  room  for  : 
improvement ; and  we  think  the  Coffee  Tavern  i 
Company  will  effect  it. 


JOHN  WAY,  CARVER. 

The  death  is  announced  of  John  Way,  wood-  • 
carver,  who  died  on  the  26th  ult.,  in  the  village  : 
of  Bicton,  Devonshire,  at  the  early  age  of  ! 
twenty-nine.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  i 
a few  incidents  in  his  life.  Of  the  humblest  ; 
origin,  he  passed  his  earliest  years  in  the  St.  . 
Thomas’s  Union,  Exeter,  and  was  bound  out  as  i 
a parish  apprentice  when  very  young  to  a local  I 
cabinet-maker  and  carver.  There  he  worked  I 
bard,  and  when  out  of  his  time,  being  anxious  i 
to  better  himself,  he  engaged  as  an  “improver”  ' 
to  Mr.  Hems,  and  after  a year  or  two’s  expe- 
rience, went  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  , 
There  he  soon  became  attached  to  the  permanent 
staff  of  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  and  by 
those  well-known  gentlemen  was  sent,  oddly 
enough,  to  take  charge  of  the  carvers  at  the 
Cathedral  of  his  native  city.  For  several 
years  he  remained  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley’s 
trusted  representative  at  Exeter  Cathedral,  and 
some  of  the  most  careful  carving  executed 
during  the  course  of  the  restoration  of  the  choir 
there  came  from  the  chisel  of  this  humble 
workhouse  lad,  John  Way.  Way  continued 
afterwards  in  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley’s 
service,  and  has  represented  them  on  important 
works  in  various  parts  of  England.  Always 
delicate,  however,  weakness  at  length  settled 
into  consumption,  and  illness  becoming  con- 
firmed,  his  native  air  was  tried.  AH,  however, 
was  of  no  avail,  and  he  has  just  passed  away, 
leaving  a young  wife  to  mourn  his  loss. 


THE  SITE  OF  HORSEMONGER-LANE 
GAOL. 

We  learn  that  there  is  every  probability  of 
Horsemonger-lane  Gaol  being  very  shortly  de- 
molished, and  that  the  site  will  before  long  be 
covered  witbj  residential  buildings  of  a varied 
class.  The  site  is  said  to  cover  an  area  of  about 
ten  acres,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  are  several 
parties  connected  with  building  anxious  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  property.  Amongst  others, 
Messrs.  Sutton  & Dudley,  who  for  some  years 
past  have  beeu  largely  engaged  in  erecting 
buildings  in  flats  south  of  the  Thames,  more 
especially  for  the  middle  classes,  have  made  an 
offer  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  from  the 
county  authorities  of  Surrey,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
not  improbable  that  the  estate  will  ultimately  fall 
into  their  hands.  It  transpired  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Surrey  magistrates  the  other  day  that  the 
Home  Secretary,  under  the  Prisons  Act,  has 
agreed  to  re-convey  the  gaol  and  grounds  to  the 
county,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Gaols 
Committee  of  the  magistrates  to  empower  the 
Finance  Committee  to  dispose  of  the  buildings 
and  land,  immediately  on  the  re-conveyance 
being  completed,  a certain  portion  of  the  land 
to  be  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  the  county. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  magistrates  finally 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  asylum  for  lunatics,  on  land  which  has  been 
secured  at  Coulsdon,  near  Caterham.  The  new 
building  will  coat  186,071^.,  and  will  accommo- 
date 1,120  patients.  Mr.  C.  H.  Howell  is  the 
architect. 


NEW  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  DUBLIN. 

The  new  Dublin  Stock  Exchange,  in  Angle- 
sea-street,  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  business 
early  in  the  coming  year.  Externally  it  is  of 
white  firebrick,  with  grey  granite  dressings. 
It  has  a frontage  towards  Anglesea-street  of 
about  100  ft.  There  are  three  entrances  in  the 
face  of  the  building;  the  first,  with  doors  of 
massive  carved  oak,  leads  to  the  sets  of  offices, 
which,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty  large 
rooms  in  all,  occupy  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  building,  and  are  intended  for  the  accom- 
modation of  stockbrokers.  The  second  entrance 
is  an  open-work  iron  gateway,  affording  access 
to  the  spacious  store-rooms  below  the  building. 
The  third  may  be  said  to  be  the  principal  en- 
trance. It  has  two  sets  of  doors, — the  outer  of 
heavy  oak,  richly  carved,  the  inner  of  plate- 
glass  and  mahogany.  A broad  stone  staircase 
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(l2  fb.  wide  leads  to  tlie  great  room  in  which  the 
jimonetary  business  of  the  city  is  to  be  trans- 
I acted.  This  room  is  48  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  broad,  and 
"very  lofty.  The  ceiling  is  of  polished  woodwork 
iiand  glass.  The  walls  are  richly  panelled  in 
*}  carved  oak,  inlaid  with  walnut.  Four  stacks  of 
hotwater  pipes,  railed  in  with  fancy  metal-work, 
will  be  placed  in  the  four  corners  to  raise  (when 
necessary)  the  temperature  of  the  hall.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Millar  & Sons,  of  Dublin  ; 
the  builder  is  Mr.  Meyers,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  Mr.  M'Gouran. 


JnBWMINSTER  abbey,  near  MORPETH. 

I INTERESTING  DISCOVERIES. 

[ Local  archmologists,  and  some  others  who 
tt  are  interested  in  the  architecture  and  arrange- 
ij  ments  of  the  Cistercians,  have  been  for  some 
|j  time  looking  forward  to  further  excavations  at 
3 Newminster  Abbey,  in  continuation  of  those 
^ which  were  begun  in  a tentative  manner  last 
ij  May.  Since  that  time,  subscriptions  have  been 
1]  collected,  and  Mrs.  Blackett-Ord,  the  owner  of 
5*  the  estate,  and  Mr.  John  Swan,  the  occupier, 
1 having  given  permission,  the  ground  was  again 
y{  broken  on  Michaelmas  Day,  and  the  works  have 

Sheen  continued  since  then  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  Woodman,  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
>i  Fowler  (of  Durham),  and  Mr.  Middlemiss  (of 
3 Morpeth),  the  borough  surveyor.  The  Newcastle 
d Courant  gives  the  following  details  : — ■ 

A trench  having  been  dug  along  the  supposed 
line  of  the  west  front  of  the  Chapter-house,  a 
few  courses  of  ashlar  work  were  found  on  either 
side  of  the  doorway,  of  which  only  the  lower 
portions  of  the  jambs  remain,  with  the  bases  of 
shafts  indicating  that  the  arch  above  has  been 
one  of  four  orders.  An  excavation  begun  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Chapter-house  has  since  been 
extended  over  its  entire  internal  area,  with  very 
I.  interesting  results.  The  general  plan  may  now 
I be  made  out  from  portions  of  the  four  walls, 
I and  of  three  out  of  the  four  columns  which  sup- 
1 ported  the  g^roining.  The  north  and  south  walls 
1 afford  some  indications  of  there  having  been  a 
I raised  platform  or  dais  at  the  east  end,  as  at 
I Durham.  The  lower  part  of  one  of  the  north- 
I east  buttresses  may  be  seen  in  its  connexion 
) with  the  east  wall.  Portions  of  the  beautifolly- 
J moulded  capital  of  one  of  the  columns,  including 
i the  entire  moulding,  have  fortunately  been  found 
I among  the  other  fallen  stones,  and  the  three 
I remaining  bases  are  undisturbed.  It  seems  not 
I unlikely  that  this  Chapter-house  was  destroyed 
I by  removing  the  keystones  and  abutments  so  as 
I to  let  the  groining  full  in,  the  process  employed 
I at  Durham  about  A..D.  1797.  The  whole  space 
' was  filled  up  by  a mass  of  fallen  material, 
I among  which  have  been  noted  the  following 
I objects  of  interest : — (1.)  Keystones  of  groin- 
I ing,  with  intersecting  moulded  ribs,  but  no 
I bosses.  (2.)  Several  cart-loads  of  moulded 
stones  from  the  ribs  of  the  groining  j some 
of  these  retain  several  coats  of  cream-coloui'ed 
wash,  with  indications  of  joints  painted  on 
in  chocolate  colour.  (3.)  Masses  of  fallen 
wall  with  ashlar  facing,  and  of  groining,  the 
latter  consisting  of  wedge-shaped  stones,  many 
loads  of  which  have  been  taken  out.  (4.)  Parts 
of  window-heads  and  other  worked  stone.  (5.) 
Foliated  comer-brackets  and  other  springers 
for  groining  (no  indications  of  responds  or  half- 
columns  have  been  seen)  ; the  foliation  is  of 
very  well-marked  Transitional  character.  (6.) 
At  the  floor-level,  a great  number  of  pavers, 
glazed  black  and  yellow,  and  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  some  very  small,  and  together  indi- 
cating B pavement  of  elaborate  geometrical 
design.  (7.)  Mortar-bedding  with  impressions 
of  pavers  as  they  had  been  laid,  distinctly 
showing  a portion  of  the  design.  (8.)  Many 
fragments  of  much-decayed  painted  glass  and 
of  window-leading,  with  a little  melted  lead  and 
melted  glass.  (9.)  A hone  or  sharpening-stone, 
with  a mason’s  mark  on  it,  and  a piece  of  black 
“marking-chalk.”  So  far  as  we  can  at  present 
tell,  the  Newminster  Chapter-house  was  a.  finely 
vaulted  apartment,  with  internal  dimensions  of 
about  50  ft.  by  40  ft.,  its  stone  groining  sup- 
ported by  four  pillars,  its  eastern  portion  ra^ed 
one  or  more  steps,  and  with  different  mouldings 
in  its  groining,  its  floor  paved  in  geometrical 
patterns,  its  windows, — the  form  of  which  is  as 
yet  uncertain, — supplied  with  painted  glass,  and 
its  walls  and  groining  colour-washed,  and  marked 
as  ashlar  with  joints  by  chocolate  and  white 
lines.  In  the  transept  were  found,  shattered 
by  fall  of  groining,  &c.,  four  early  incised  slabs, 
with  crosses  of  simple  design ; one  has  only  a 
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cross,  another  has  also  a pair  of  shears,  and  the 
other  two  bear  names, — namely,  “ Joh’es  de  la 
Tale”  and  “ Tomas,”  with  two  or  throe  letters 
of  an  unknown  surname  apparently  ending  in 
“ sun.”  Here,  also,  was  found  a painting,  in 
distemper,  representing  a nimbed  saint  in  a 
chasuble  with  orphrey,  over  a dalmatic  and  alb. 
It  is  executed  in  a rough  but  spirited  manner, 
in  linos  of  black  and  red,  with  a few  touches  of 
whfte,  on  three  of  the  stones  of  a pier  or  pillar, 
which  fit  together,  and  were  found  lying  nearly 
as  they  had  fallen.  The  face  is  the  best-pre- 
served part. 


NOTES  FROM  LIVERPOOL. 

Thanks  well  earned. — The  last  meeting  of  the 
Library,  Museum,  and  Arts  Committee  of  the 
Liverpool  Town  Council,  previously  to  the  annual 
municipal  elections,  was  held  on  the  24th 
ult.  At  the  close  of  the  business  Mr.  H.  H. 
Higgins  moved  : — “ That  the  best  thanks  of  the 
committee  be  given  to  J.  A.  Picton,  esq.,  for  the 
very  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  chairman  during  the  past 
year.”  He  said  that  circumstances  which  had 
lately  occurred  elsewhere  only  tended  to 
strengthen  their  hearty  and  warm  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Picton’s  most  valuable  services  on  the 
committee.  Mr.  T.  Holder,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said  that  no  one  in  Liverpool  had  done 
more  to  promote  the  social  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow  townsmen  than  their  re- 
spected chairman.  The  motion  having  been 
carried  by  acclamation,  Mr.  Picton,  in  respond- 
ing, said  that  during  the  twenty-seven  years  he 
had  had  the  honour  of  presiding  over  that  insti- 
tution, — from  its  initiation  to  the  present 
time, — their  great  object  had  been  to  improve 
the  people  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  art ; 
and  he  thought  the  institution  did  contribute 
very  much  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  community  in  which  they  lived.  His  ad- 
vancing years  would  not  permit  him  to  look 
forward  to  any  very  long  connexion  with  that 
institution,  but  so  long  as  life  and  health  were 
spared  to  him  he  should  wish  to  contribute 
what  little  he  could,  and  in  whatever  capacity, 
to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  great  work 
in  which  they  were  engaged. 

College  for  Qirls,  Qrove-street  — This  new 
building,  which  is  a development  of  the  Girls’ 
Collegiate  School  in  Bedford  - street  North, 
originated  byl  the  Dean  of  Chester  when  prin- 
cipal of  Liverpool  College,  was  opened  on  the 
29th  ult.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of 
London,  whose  designs  were  selected  in  compe- 
tition. The  style  is  Perpendicular,  and  the 
materials  used  are  local  bricks,  with  white  stone 
dressings.  The  assembly  or  dining  room  has 
a clear  floor  space  of  about  2,300  superficial 
feet,  in  which  seats  can  be  arranged  for  about 
200  diners,  and  it  is  14  ft.  high.  Part  of  the 
basement  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a gymna- 
sium. The  building  is  constructed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  360  pupils,  but  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  a further  extension,  when 
necessary,  by  which  240  more  pupils  may  be 
received  into  the  establishment,  making  a total 
of  600.  Messrs.  Brown  & Backhouse  were  the 
builders. 

Froposed  New  General  Post  Office. — The  Daily 
Post  says  that  the  question  of  providing  a site 
for  a new  and  enlarged  Post  Office  for  Liverpool 
has  been  for  some  time  under  consideration. 
Conferences  on  the  subject  have  taken  place 
between  the  Post  Office  authorities  and  the 
Mayor  and  Town  Clerk,  as  representing  the  Cor- 
poration.  Several  sites  for  the  new  Post  Office 
have  been  under  consideration,  and  although  no 
site  has  as  yet  been  determined  upon,  that  of 
Commutation-row  is  one  which,  so  far,  is  con- 
sidered most  eligible.  For  that  purpose  not  only 
shops  fronting  Commutation-row  would  be  re- 
quired, but  also  property  bounded  by  London- 
road  on  one  side,  and  Islington  on  the  other,  and 
extending  to  Camden-street  at  the  back,  would 
be  embraced  in  the  scheme. 

Liverpool  os  an  Art- Ccatre.“"Mr.  Hubert. 
Herkomer  has  been  on  a visit  to  Liverpool.  On 
the  2nd  inst.  he  delivered  a lecture  entitled 
“A  Philosophical  Ramble  in  search  of  True  Art.” 
On  the  4th  inst.  he  was  entertained  at  dinner 
by  the  m.embers  of  the  Art  Club,  and  afterwards 
attended  a conversazione,  at  which  he  delivered 
an  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  make  Liverpool 
a great  centre  of  art,  and  he  hoped  that  some 
day  the  student  of  art  would  have  to  choose 
between  London  and  Liverpool.  In  order  to 
bring  this  about,  he  suggested  that  the  art- 
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student  should  have  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  seeing  most  of  the  painters  at  work,  by 
having  at  a certain  time  of  the  year  a painters’ 
festival  specially  organised.  This  could  be  done  by 
inviting  all  the  leading  painters  to  Liverpool  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  making  the  town  as 
festive  as  possible.  Let  them  have  some  well- 
lighted  and  spacious  room,  with  all  the  necessary 
arrangements,  for  artists.  Here,  at  certain  hours 
daring  the  day,  the  painters  were  to  work  from 
living  models,  beginning  and  finishing  their 
studies  in  the  eight  or  ten  days.  Advanced 
students  were  to  be  invited  to  attend,  and  were 
to  have  the  enormous  advantage  of  watching 
the  painters  at  work.  It  would  bo  an  art 
congress,  and  he  believed  that  the  painters 
themselves  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  it. 
Liverpool  would  have  to  bear  the  expense,  but 
this  would  be  nominal  compared  with  the  value 
of  the  works  which  would  be  left  in  their  hands. 
In  this  way  the  art-student  would  learn  more 
in  ten  days  than  he  would  in  half  a lifetime  by 
his  own  work. 

Tenders  for  Works. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Liverpool  Town  Council,  the  Health  Com- 
mittee recommended  the  acceptance  of  a number 
of  tenders  for  the  flagging  of  certain  passages 
and  foot-walks.  Mr.  Connolly  asked  if  tenders 
were  advertised  for  in  the  newspapers.  The 
Mayor  replied  that  tradesmen  sent  in  applica- 
tions  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  persons  willing 
to  do  the  work.  Mr.  Connolly  said  that  when 
the  Markets  Committee  required  eleven  windows 
to  be  fixed  at  the  Great  Nelson-street  side  of  the 
Haymarket  extension,  the  surveyor  estimated 
the  cost  at  1431.  The  committee,  however, 
advertised  in  the  public  papers,  and  the  result 
was  that  a contract  bad  been  signed  for  581. 10s. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone  said  that  even  after  con- 
tracts  wore  advertised  for  and  tenders  were 
sent  in,  inquiries  had  to  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  persons  tendering  were  competent  to  do  the 
work.  Sometimes  they  were  found  not  to  be 
competent ; but  every  competent  tradesman  had 
a right  to  be  placed  on  the  list.  The  recom- 
mendations were  then  agreed  to. 


ARTIFICERS’  PRICES  AND  CITY 
TRADESMEN. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
on  the  Slst  ult.,  a report  was  submitted  by  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  on  the  reference 
of  the  20th  of  June,  1878,  to  consider  and 
report  recommeudatious  as  to  the  matters  com- 
prised in  the  reference  of  29th  of  June,  1876,  to 
consider  the  whole  subject  of  artificers’  prices 
and  the  employment  of  City  tradesmen,  and 
with  sundry  recommendations  in  relation  thereto; 
also  recommending  the  appointment  of  a sur- 
veyor of  works,  at  a salary  of  3001.  per  annum. 


Mr  Deputy  Fry,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  obseryed  that  there  had  hitherto  been  absence  of 
me^thod  and  system  in  the  employment  of  the  City  trades- 
men. There  had  been  no  direct  respousibility  in  the 
matter,  hence  a loose  mode  of  transaclmg  this  particular 
part  of’ their  business  had  sprung  up  ; and  it  had  been  tho 
object  of  the  committee  to  devote  themselves  especially  to 
correct  this  delect.  In  a report  brought  up  on  a former 
occasion,  the  committee  had  stated  that  the  money  ex- 
neuded  among  city  tradesmen  over  jobbing  works  had 
amounted  in  Ae  year  187-1  to  no  less  a sum  than  18,9081., 
and  in  tho  year  1870  to  no  less  than  13,2761.  The  Court 
ought  to  know  that  the  person  responsible  for  the  proper 
management  of  these  departments  uad  been  a Mr.  Weekes, 
who  was  called  the  superintendent  of  City  labourers.  Mr. 
Weekes  was  scarcely  litted  for  the  post,  which,  indeed,  was 
afar  more  important  one  than  the  Court  had  seemed  to 
imagine  when  they  appointed  him.  He  was  not  equal  to  the 
responsibilities  ofthe  position,  and  had  certainly  discharged 
hia  duties  in  a very  imperfect  manner.  The  committee  s 
lirst  recommendation,  therefore  was,  that ‘the  Court  should 
employ  a surveyor  of  vrorks,  giving  him  \ salary  of  3iH>L  a 
year  They  cousidered  that  he  should  be  a practical  man, 
a man  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  this  particular  branch  of 
labour  Another  proposition  was  that  works  estimated  to 
cost  more  than  lOt.  should  not  be  executed  until  sanction 
hud  been  given  by  the  several  committees  having  charge  of 
tho  structures  concerned,  and,  as  a general  rule,  it  was 
best  that  works  should  go  out  to  tender.  Wherever 
liracticablc,  it  would  be  weU  to  have  some  competition 
thrown  in.  The  surveyor  was  to  Lave  a discretionary 
power  to  order  works  under  101.  With  regard  to  the 
schedule  of  prices,  the  present  oue  appeared  to  him  (the 
speaker)  to  be  most  ridiculous.  Going  over  the  sums 
charged  in  the  past,  be  found  that  people  had  agreed  to  do 
work  for  33  or  33S  per  cent,  under  the  schedule  of  prices, 
which  proved  that  either  the  latter  must  be  placed  ex- 
tremely hi-'h,  or  that  there  was  something  apparently 
inexplicable  about  tho  low  rates  at  which  people  could 
afford  to  undertake  the  work.  The  committoe  uow  pro- 
posed that  anew  schedule  of  prices  should  be  made,  as  near 
thelcost  price  as  possible.  , . , j *-  <■ 

Mr  Moore  hearlUy  approved  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee,  and  believed  that  they  would  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  There  were  oue  or 
two  matters  of  detail,  however,  which  be  thought  were 
capable  of  improvement,  and  he  would  move  as  an  amend- 
ment to  omit  the  words  (where  the  report  stated  that  a 
surveyor  of  works  should  be  appointed  at  a salary  of  300Z. 
per  annum),  “to  be  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Archi- 
tect's  department.”  He  should  include  in  his  amendment 
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tho  requirement  that  works  of  an  arohitectural  or  decora- 
five  character,  or  such  as  might  otTect  structural  security, 
I>«rtormed  under  the  directious  of  the  Architect. 

Mr,  Board  seconded  the  amendment,  and  remarked  that 
to  carry  the  report  as  it  stood  would  relieve  the  Architect 
(«  the  best  part  of  his  duties. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Edmeston, 

pointed  out  what  he  considered  the  gross 
anomahes  of  the  present  system,  and  gave  notice  of  the 
(ollowing  amendment  “ To  agree  with  the  committee  in 
their  report  that  a surveyor  of  works  should  be  appointed 
at  a salary  of  300/.  ner  annum,  iind  that  ilils  Hninunt  he 


- - — of  300/.  per  annum,  and  that  this  amount  be 
deducted  from  the  remuneration  of  the  Architect  and  his 
aesiatauts. ’’  This  would  leave  the  Architect  tho  aura  of 
1^****'  which  to  conduct  his  own  business. 

'Ihe  debate  was  adjourned. 


"That  the  confirmation  of  the  report  of  tho  Free 
Library  Committee,  recommending  tho  adoption  of  the 
borough  engineer's  plan  for  the  erection  of  a free  library 
&c.,  passed  at  the  lust  meeting  of  the  Council,  be  rescinded, 
and  that  the  following  reao  ution  bo  adopted  in  lieu  thereof, 
‘ That  this  Council  approves  of  the  proposed 
ngement  with  the  members  of  the  Mechanics'  Inatitu. 


ALLEGED  OVERCROWDING 
IN  THE  nOLBORN  DISTRICT,  AND  THE 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  last  meetiog  of  the  Holborn  District 
Board  of  Works  a charge  was  made  agamst  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  connexion  with 
the  large  open  space  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Liquorpond-street,  where  such  a large  number 
of  houses  have  been  cleared  away.  Mr.  Cottrell, 
one  of  the  members,  complained  that  by  the 
demolition  of  these  houses  the  poor  were  the 
t^iief  sufferers.  Many  hundreds  of  poor  families 
formerly  resided  in  the  locality,  and  had  been 
(Iripen  hither  and  thither  into  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  He  thought  some  'very  strong  re- 
presentation ought  to  be  made  to  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  on  the  subject,  so  that  it  might 
bo  seen  if  the  land  could  not  bo  leased  at  a 
moderate  rate.  At  the  present  moment  there 
were  as  many  as  seven,  eight,  and  even  ten 
persons  living  and  sleeping  in  one  room.  Such 
n state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
(‘.sist,  as  it  was  a positive  infringement  of  the 
laws  of  morality.  Such  overcx*owding  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  worst  results  on  the  health  of 
the  people,  and  was  the  source  of  much  disease. 
In  the  course  of  a discussion  ■>vbich  followed, 
one  of  the  members  stated  that  he  Lad 
been  informed  by  one  of  the  leading  mana- 
gers of  the  Peabody  Fund  that  they  would 
liave  taken  the  ground,  but  the  price  asked  for 
it  was  e.tcessive.  It  was  explained  by  tho  sur- 
veyor that  although  at  Spring-gardens  he  had 
seen  the_  plans  for  laying  out  the  land,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  were  considering  a scheme 
for  forming  a new  street  from  the  corner  of 
Liquorpond-street  to  the  Angel  at  Islington, 
and  that  that  was  the  reason  why  the  lana  was 
nut  disposed  of,  but  it  was  remarked  that  the 
Board  of  'Works  had  determined  not  to  go  to 
Parliament  next  session  for  powers  to  make 
such  street,  and  it  was  agreed  to  make  a repre- 
sentation to  the  Metropolitan  Board  on  tho 
subject. 


arrangement  with  tha  membera  of  the  Mechanica'  Institu- 
tion on  the  baais  named  in  the  report,  and  authorisea  the 
borough  engineer  to  prepare  forthwith  an  amended  plan, 
showing  what  alterations  and  additions  are  required  to  the 
eiiating  building,  in  order  to  make  it  fully  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  a central  public  library,  with  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  same,  leaving  the  Carliol  Tower  intact.  That 
any  architect  wishful  to  compete  for  the  work  shall  beat 
liberty  to  send  in  s design,  such  design  to  be  accompanied 
with  an  estimate  of  tho  cost,  addressed  to  the  town  clerk, 
lownhall-buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  or  before  the 
3l8t  of  October,  1878,  and  that  the  Free  Library  Committee 
be  instructed  to  consider  any  designs  which  may  be  sent  in, 
end  report  thereon  to  the  Council.’  ” 

He  said  that  the  fact  that  there  was  a very 
stroDg  opposition  to  the  removal  of  the  Weavers' 
Tower  was  sufficiently  evident  by  the  very  in- 
fluential meeting  over  which  the  Mayor  pro- 
sided. 


NE  WCASTLE-ON-TTNE. 

The  Moot  Hall  Courts.— Tho  important  altera- 
tions  in  the  interior  of  the  Moot  Hall  Courts 
which  have  been  in  progress  for  the  last 
eighteen  months  are  now  near  completion. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
plans  aud  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Crozier,  the  Durham  county  surveyor.  There 
have  been  no  material  structural  alterations  in 
the  building,  and  the  only  changes  in  the  general 
outline  are  an  addition  on  the  south  side  and  an 
extension  of  the  steps  on  the  north  front  to  the 
entire  length  of  the  building.  But  the  change 
in  the  interior  is  great.  The  general  plan  very 
much  resembles  that  of  the  Durham  Assize 
Courts,  by  the  samo  architect.  While  the  two 
courts  (Crown  and  Civil)  .have  received  special 
attention,  the  work  of  alteration  and  improve- 
ment has  extended  to  every  portion  of  the  Moot 
Hall.  Ihe  system  of  warming  and  ventilating 
IS  that  of  Messrs.  G.  N.  Haden  & Son,  of  Albert- 
pquare,  Manchester,  fitted  up  under  the  superin- 
tendence  of  Mr.  Blake.  The  whole  of  the 
■woodwork  of  the  courts,  staircase,  balcony, 
vestibule,  &c.,  is  of  oak  and  ash,  and  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Gradon,  of  Durham.  The  new 
ceilings  and  all  the  plastering  were  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Hobson,  Pine-street.  The  central  sun- 
lights, and  the  wiiole  of  the  illuminating  arrange- 
ments, as  well  as  lavatories,  &c.,  have  been  fitted 
up  by  Mr.  Watson,  High  Bridge  ; and  the  paint- 
ing has  been  done  by  Mr.  Robertson,  of  New- 
•castle  and  Alnwick.  The  works  have  from  the 
beginning  been  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision  of  Mr.  Robert  Tweedy,  as  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  total  cost  of  the  alterations  and 
furnishings  will  not  exceed  9,000i. 

^ The  Free  Library,  and  the  Carliol  or  Weav< 


Mr.  Dobson  seconded  the  motion. 

Aid.  Gregson  described  the  Weavers’  Tower 

miserable  old  remnant  of  a tower.  If  there 
was  a handsome  building  behind  it,  it  would  be 
like  a blotch  upon  a beautiful  woman’s  face. 
He  saw  neither  use  nor  beauty  in  it,  and  was  in 
favour  of  its  being  swept  away. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  29  to  12.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  Vandalism  is  to 
prevail. 

The  High-Level  Bridge  Approaches. — At  the 
same  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  Mr.  Barkas 
moved, — 

" That  the  Finanee  Committee  examine  the  Corporation 
properties  near  the  High  Level  Bridge,  and  report  at  an 
early  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  beat  means  of  utili.aing 
the  ground  lor  the  purpose  of  completing  the  High  Level 
Bridge  approaches.” 


COMPETITIONS. 


The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
Elsivick  Bark,  an  open  piece  of  ground  in  the 
west  end  of  Newcastle,  recently  purchased  by 
the  Corporation  of  that  borough,  was,  on  the 
Slst  nit.,  opened  by  the  Mayor.  The  newly, 
acquired  park  contains  eight  acres  aud  a half, 
together  with  a mansion  house,  contairiiug  works 
of  art,  from  the  studios  of  tho  late  John  Gra. 
ham  Lough  and  Matthew  Noble,  the  celebrated 
sculptors,  presented  by  the  widows  of  those 
gentlemen  to  the  Corporation,  the  price  paid  for 
the  park  and  mansion  being  1-1.,OOOL 


' IRREGULARITIES” 


IN  WAGES  SHEETS. 

To  the  cases  of  falsifying  “ time-sheets,” 
lately  chronicled  in  tho  Builder,  we  have  to  add 
that  the  Norwich  Town  Council  met  last  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  considering 
a report  presented  by  the  city  engineer  to  the 
executive  committee,  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Henry  Newman,  the  road  inspector.  The 
engineer’s  report  was  as  follows 

my  painful  duty  to  call 
tbe  htteution  ot  the  commutee  to  certain  irregularities  that 
time-sheets  and  money 
Air.  Newman's  department. 


Spalding  Scheol  Board.  — Fourteen  sets  oft. 
designs  have  had  the  attention  of  the  Spalding  ij 
School  Board  for  some  time  (all  being  under  .-i 
motto).  The  number  was  gradually  reduced  toL! 
seven;  then  to  two;  and  the  plans  under  theil 
motto  “ Bona  Fide  ” were  ultimately  selected'i 
for  adoption.  The  sealed  envelope  being  opened,  d 
containing  the  author’s  name,  these  drawings;: 
were  found  to  have  been  submitted  by  Messrs,  a 
Bellamy  A Hardy,  architects,  Lincoln. 

The  Kerineth  Murray  Monument. — No  fewer ‘i 
than  thirty-six  designs  for  a monument  to  tho  i, 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Murray,  of  Geaniea,  to  < 
be  erected  at  Tain,  were  submitted  for  approval  ii 
of  tbe  committee  to  whom  the  selection  wasi; 
referred.  That  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Beveridge,  of  >| 
Edinburgh,  was  chosen,  and  Mr.  Beveridge  has  s 
been  entrusted  with  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

The  Noricood  Schools. — In  reference  to  this  f 
conipetition,  already  mentioned  in  the  Builder  i 
(p.  1118,  ante),  the  Clerk  announced,  at  the  last  ij 
meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Board  of  Guardians,  ij 
that  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  at  ti 
the  last  meeting,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Currey,  j 
architect,  and  had  received  a reply  from  him,  ] 
stating  that  he  would  undertake  to  examine  tho  ij 
six  plans  submitted  to  the  Board  for  tho  altera-  \ 
tions  and  additions  to  the  schools  at  Norwood,  ,i 
and  decide  which  of  them  deserved  the  three  )j 
premiums  of  150L,  lOOL,  and  SOL  respectively. 


SURVETORSHIP  ITEMS. 
Maidenhead. — A committee  of  the  Maidenhead  1 


inspector  of  roads. 

weekly  wages'  sheets 


given  in  by  Mr.  Aiewmau  havo  contained  fictitious  state- 
ments as  to  his  men's  names  and  time.  Tho  consequence 


v...  i,  .1  . — . . consequence 

has  been  that  more  money  has  been  paid  to  some  men  than 


of  who  were  not,  or  had  never  been.  In  the  employ- 
mentol  the  Corporation.  These  moneys  have  been  from 
tiine  to  time  taken  by  Air.  Newman  or  bis  son,  either  from 
the  men  themselves  who  had  been  over-paid,  or  where  the 
men  were  not  in  the  employment  of  the  Corporation  or 
names  fictitious,  from  the  pay-clerk  personally  or  bv 
the  agency  of  others.  j>  } 

Mr.  Newman  and  his 


1,  upon  being  asked  for  an  expla- 


,,  , the  same  explanation, 

that  the  money  they  hod  in  this  way  become  possessed  of 
was  used  by  them  to  pay  men  whom  they  had  omitted  or 
forgotten  to  return  in  the  regulartime-sheets.  But  neitlier 
01  them  up  to  the  present  moment  has  beeu  able  to  pro- 
duce the  men  to  whom  they  have  paid  such  money^  or 
to  remember  their  names." 


The  engineer’s  report  then  went  on  to  cite 
particulars.  After  a long  debate,  which  occu- 
pied  two  meetings  of  the  Council,  it  was  ou  the 
Ist  inst.  resolved  to  dismiss  Mr.  Newman  from 
bis  office.  His  son,  a lad  of  16,  holding  a sub- 
ordinate position,  had-  previously  been  dismissed. 
The  Town  Council  appear  to  have  taken  a very 
merciful  view  of  their  duty  in  this  painful  case. 
We  regret  to  observe  that  such  offences  seem 
to  be  somewhat  frequent. 


■Weymouth  Pier.— Mr.  H.  Edwards,  the 
Liberal  member  for  Weymouth,  having  advanced 
5,000L  to  the  Corporation  at  five  per  cent. 

i ..  *1.  — ” I interest  for  tho  extension  of  the  outer  pier,  has 

tlie  23rdtlt^^M^"  the  Town  Council  on  written  to  the  Mayor  handing  over  the  entire 

rd  ult.,  Mr.  Young  moved  sum  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Weymouth. 


Town  Council  met  on  tho  Slst  ult.  and  appointed  I 
Mr.  logram,  of  St.  Alban’s,  to  the  office  of  sur-  - 
veyor.  Mr.  Ingram  was  one  of  five  candidates  \ 
who  had  been  previously  selected  from  fifteen. 

Dublin. — At  a meeting  of  tbe  Dublin  Cor-  - 
poration,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Lawless  was  re-  - 
appointed  deputy-surveyor  for  one  year,  at  a \ 
salary  of  300L  An  amendment  to  make  the  i 
appointment  for  one  month  only  was  lost  by  15  i 
to  8.  This  amendment  appears  to  have  been  i 
proposed  in  consequence  of  matters  previously 
coming  up  at  tbe  same  meeting  of  the  Cor-  - 
poration.  It  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Lawless  had  1 
refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  a com-  • 
mittee  to  check  and  certify  the  correctness  of  : 
measurements  of  paving  work  executed.  Great  ; 
laxity  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  this  matter,  , 
and  only  a few  weeks  ago  a paving  measurer  ■ 
was  dismissed  " for  gross  neglect  of  duty.”  ' 
Councillor  French,  who  supported  the  amend-  ■ 
ment,  said  that ‘‘in  one  place  they  discovered  . 
that  900  yards  of  paving  were  done,  aud  1,716  • 
yards  were  paid  for.”  In  vindication  of  Mr.  , 
Lawless,  however,  Cooncillor  E.  D.  Gray,  M.P.,  , 
said  that  the  committee,  after  dismissing  tbe  ' 
measurer,  passed  a resolution,  not  that  Mr. 
Lawless  should  be  responsible  for  having  ■ 
measurements  taken,  but  that  bo  should  see  • 
“ personally  ” to  the  measurements.  There  was 
a resolution  that  he  was  to  see  “ personally”  to 
all  the  paving  works  going  on,  and  now  the  com- 
mittee wanted  him  to  see  personally  to  the 
measurements.  He  contended  that  Mr.  Law- 
less would  have  been  insane  not  to  have  refused 
to  do  a physical  impossibility. 


DILAPIDATIONS. 

HUDSON  AND  ANOTHER  V.  WILLIAMS  AND  ANOTHER. 

This  case,  which  was  before  the  Under-Sheriff 
for  Surrey  on  tbe  2-ith  ult.,  and  occupied  the 
whole  day,  presented  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances.  It  was  an  action  in  ihe  Exchequer 
Division  to  recover  a large  amount  for  dilapida- 
tions to  a number  of  houses  in  East-street,  Wal- 
worth. The  defendant  had  allosved  judgment 
to  go  by  default,  and  the  only  question  was  one 
The  claim  was  for  1,500L 

year 


of  amount. 


for  1: 


appears  that  a lease  was  granted  in  1778  at  16/.  a 
and  at  AValworth  for  building  purposes.  Tho  ten 


for  98  yeare,  which  having  expirod,  a claim  was  made  if 
1877  for  dilapidations.  The  houses  were  described  os 
"cottage  property,”  and  were  built  about  fifty-six  years 
ago,  Since  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  property  had 
been  sold  for  a large  amount,  and  much  beyond  the  reserved 
price,  and  new  houses  were  to  be  erected. 

The  evidence  of  the  surveyors  showed  that,  had  proper 
repairs  been  done,  which  the  lessees  covenanted  to  perform, 
the  expense  would  be  about  1,300/. 

On  the  other  side,  the  houses  were  stated  to  be  badly 
built,  and  some  had  fallen  down. 

Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Abbott  told  tbe  jury  that  a lessee  was 
bound  to  repair,  and  was  liable  notwithstanding  the  sale  of 
the  property. 

Tfce  jury  gave  for  some  portion  400/.,  and  for  another 
portion  900/.,  as  damages. 


Noy.  9,  1878.1 


THE  LATE  MR.  COCKERELL,  ARCHITECT. 

We  insert  the  followingletter,  although  it  was 
addressed  to  us  in  a private  capacity.  It  will  be 
read  by  many  with  extreme  sorrow  : — 

“ I received  only  this  morning  (6th)  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death,  at  Paris, 
3f  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  has  served  so  long  and 
BO  honourably  in  the  capacity  of  Honorary 
Secretary.  Two  hours  before  he  started  for 
the  Continent  he  was  engaged  in  a committee 
of  Council  on  the  Architectural  Examination  ; 
and  left  with  the  avowed  intention  of  devising 
a better  means  of  correspondence  with  our 
French  Honorary  Members. 

To-morrow  the  periodical  Notice  Paper,  the 
List  of  Members,  &c., — the  last  that  will  bear 
his  name, — must  be  issued  to  the  members,  and 
obviously  it  is  too  late  to  make  any  alteration, 
or,  indeed,  any  announcement  in  them.  I shall, 
therefore,  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  explain 
the  position  in  which  the  Council  are  placed,  and 
thus  remove  the  apparent  contradiction  of  a 
notice  dated  the  7th  inst.,  and  signed  by  one 
who  died  throe  days  before. 

I am  now  starting  for  Paris  to  pay  my  homage 
of  sincere  respect  to  the  most  loyal,  the  most 
genial,  of  colleagues. 

William  H.  White.” 


THE  NICHOLLS  HOSPITAL,  MANCHESTER. 

The  work  in  connexion  with  the  bnildiug  of 
the  hospital  that  is  to  be  erected  under  the 
charitable  foundation  provided  for  in  the  will 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Nicholls  is  commenced. 
The  site  at  the  corner  of  Snmmer-plaoe,  Hyde- 
road,  was  secured  by  the  founder  some  years 
ago.  It  is  about  thirteen  years  since  rough 
sketches  for  the  institution  were  prepared  for 
Mr.  Nicholls  by  Mr.  T.  Worthington,  architect, 
Manchester,  and  that  gentleman  has  now  drawn 
the  plans  necessary  for  carrying  the  work  into 
execution.  The  term  “hospital”  has  been 
chosen  in  its  ancient  sense,  for,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  testator’s  will,  the  institution  is 
intended  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
100  poor  boys  from  Manchester  and  the  imme- 
diate neighbonrhood,  who  will  be  fed,  clothed, 
and  taught  free  of  all  expense.  The  institution 
will  be  under  the  administration  of  foorteen 
trustees,  one-half  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  other  half  Noncon- 
formists.  The  bnilding  will  be  Gotbio  in  style, 
with  square-headed  windows,  having  stone 
mullions  and  transoms,  and  stone  dormers  on 
the  top  story,  with  gabled  roofs  at  each  end,  and 
angle  turrets.  The  material  of  the  structure 
will  be  brick,  with  cavity  walls,  faced  with  best 
stocks,  and  having  stone  dressings  and  finishings 
from  the  Moor  End  quarries  at  Halifax.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fa9ade,  above  the  oriel  window, 
rises  the  tower,  to  a height  of  130  ft.,  with  over- 
hanging parapet  and  angle  tnrreta,  and  hand- 
some stone  dormers.  It  is  expected  that  the 
foundations  will  be  put  in  during  the  present 
autumn,  and  that  the  contractor  (Mr.  W. 
Southern,  of  Salford)  will  have  the  building 
completed  by  the  end  of  next  year. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Henley. — An  “indignation  meeting”  has  been 
held  at  Henley  to  protest  against  the  decision  of 
the  Local  Board  to  provide  a new  water  supply. 
The  following  resolution  was  carried: — “That 
this  meeting  protests  against  the  resolution  of 
the  Local  Board  to  construct  and  maintain 
waterworks  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
Henley  Local  Board  district,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  necessary.”  The  rector  was  in  the 
chair,  and  spoke  of  the  proposal  of  the  Board 
as  “ a great  wrong,”  inasmuch  as  in  Henley 
they  had  at  present  “ an  abundant  supply  of 
good  water,  and  he  would  say  that  no  town  in 
England  had  a better  supply.  A deal  had  been 
said  about  the  wells,  but  be  could  bear  testimony 
to  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  owners  of  pro- 
perty where  an  impure  well  existed,  to  remove 
or  remedy  the  evil.”  This  allusion  to  the  exist- 
ence of  impure  wells  seems  to  us  to  show  that 
the  Local  Board  has  some  ground  for  taking 
action.  Local  Boards  are  not,  as  a rule,  too 
prone  to  incur  needless  expenditure. 

Bedford. — A duplicate  engine,  rendered  neces- 
sary throngh  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
houses  supplied  with  the  town  water  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town,  has 
been  provided  at  the  Bedford  Waterworks.  It  is 
a double-cylinder  high  and  low  pressure  con- 
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densing  engine  of  ^S-horse  power  indicated,  and 
is  capable  of  delivering  forty-three  gallons  of 
water  per  stroke,  and  it  makes  about  twenty 
revolutions  per  minute,  so  that  it  pumps  well  on 
for  1,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  to  the 
reservoir  on  Clapham  Hill,  which  is  150  ft.  higher. 
The  makers  are  Messrs.  Goddard  & Massey,  of 
Nottingham. 


art  EXHIBITIONS. 

Glasgow. — The  first  of  a series  of  water- 
colour exhibitions,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
was  opened  last  week  in  a gallery  in  West  Nile- ' 
street,  which  has  been  specially  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Skirving,  architect.  The  collection 
contains  172  drawings. 

Stafford. — An  exhibition  of  pictures,  statuary, 
pottery,  &c.,  was  opened  on  Monday,  in  the 
Borough  Hall,  Stafford,  in  aid  of  the  School  of 
Art.  The  pictures,  of  which  there  are  between 
300  and  400,  are,  some  of  them,  by  artists  of 
eminence,  the  catalogue  including  the  names  of 
Carravaggio,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Morland, 
Vandyke,  West,  Ansdell,  Horsley,  Teniers, 
Goodall,  Leighton,  Creswick,  Calderon,  Ruysdael, 
Webster,  Gilbert,  Etty,  and  E.  Landseer. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Jtuncom. — The  bricklayers  of  Runcorn  went 
out  on  strike  on  the  2nd  inst.  in  consequence  of 
a notice  of  reduction,  given  according  to  agree- 
ment six  months  ago,  having  expired.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  masters  was  that  wages  should , 
stand  at  328.  per  week  instead  of  39s.  3d.  as  up 
to  the  expiration  of  the  notice. 

Ayr. — ^The  Ayr  master  masons  have  agreed  to 
reduce  their  men’s  wages  from  8d.  to  7id.  per 
hour.  Although  trade  is  dull,  the  new  town- 
hall  and  academy  will  give  work  to  a large 
number  of  men. 

Forfar. — The  journeymen  masons  employed  in 
Fotfar  came  out  on  strike  on  the  2nd  instant, 
because  the  employers  intimated  that  they  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  from  7id. 
per  hour  to  6id.  per  hour,  and  also  that  wages 

would  be  henceforth  paid  fortnightly. The 

master  joinera  have  reduced  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  to  their  journeymen  ^d.  per  hour.  The 
rate  is  now  6id.  per  hour. 

Kelso. — It  has  been  agreed  among  the  master 
joiners  in  Kelso  to  reduce  the  wages  from  7d. 
per  hour  to  6id.,  from  the  2nd  inst. 

Glasgow, — The  secretary  of  the  Master  Masons’ 
Association,  Glasgow,  contradicts  the  report  cir- 
culated  by  some  of  the  men,  that  it  had  been 
agreed  to  make  the  reduction  only  id.,  but  that 
it  was  resolved  not  to  put  the  new  rate  into 
force  until  Monday  next. 

Dunse. — Mr.  John  Clazie,  joiner,  has  given 
notice  of  a reduction  of  id.  per  hour  on  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  bis  joiners,  to  take  effect  on 
the  11th  of  November.  Messrs.  Swan  & Son’s 
men  have  been  working  at  the  reduced  rate 
since  July  last. 

Greenock. — The  operative  joiners  of  Greenock, 
whilst  protesting  against  the  redaction  of  Id. 
per  hour,  have  agreed  to  continue  work  under 
the  new  conditions  imposed  by  the  masters. 

Galashiels. — The  master  builders  of  Gala- 
shiels have  given  notice  of  a redaction  of 
masons’  wages  from  8d.  to  7id.  per  hour,  to 
take  effect  within  a week ; and  joiners’  wages 
from  7id.  to  7d.,  to  come  into  operation  three 
months  hence. 

Camphelton. — The  journeymen  masons  of 
Campbelton  struck  work  on  Monday  because  the 
masters  had  reduced  their  wages  Id.  per  hour. 


Old  Flans  of  Cities, — The  World  says, — 
“ On  the  initiative  of  the  Municipal  Council,  the 
city  of  Paris  is  about  to  undertake  the  repro- 
duction by  means  of  photography  of  all  the  old 
plans  of  the  capital  to  be  found  in  public  and 
private  collections.  According  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Pine  Arts  Department  of  the  Prefecture 
of  the  Seine,  there  exist  no  fewer  than  1,800  of 
these  plans,  all  interesting  for  some  reason  or 
other.  The  work  has  already  begun,  and  twenty 
plans  have  been  reproduced.  The  atlas,  how- 
ever, which  will  contain  the  whole  series,  with 
explanatory  details,  cannot  be  finished  before 
the  end  of  five  years.  Why  should  not  the  City 
Companies  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
or,  failing  them,  some  enterprising  publisher, 
do  the  same  for  London  ? ” 


NON-PROPESSIONAL  STUDY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

SiK, — I was  much  pleased  with  the  article  in 
your  last  number,  under  the  above  heading. 
Having  received  a classical  education,  I am,  as 
you  say,  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  features 
of  this  art,  as  doubtless  numbers  of  others  are  ; 
it  may,  therefore,  bo  interesting  to  many  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  the  “ Gresham  Architectural 
and  Archmological  Society”  in  a measure  com- 
pensates for  this  want,  having  for  its  study 
church  architecture  by  amateurs.  The  inspection 
of  the  most  worthy  London  and  subnrban 
churches  on  Saturday  afternoons,  condocted  by 
well-known  architects,  forms  its  chief  work, 
though  occasional  lectures  are  arranged.  T shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  giving  fuller  particulars 
to  any  gentlemen,  either  non-professional  or 
professional  architects. 

R.  Howard-Wall. 

18,  Little  Britain. 


CLAIM  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

HAMAND  V.  LEEMAN. 

This  was  an  action  tried  in  the  Exchequer 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  before 
Mr.  Baron  Pollock  and  a special  jury.  It  was 
brought  by  a civil  engineer,  carrying  on  business 
in  London  and  Birmingham,  against  Mr.  Leeman, 
M.P.  for  York,  vice-chairman  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway,  and  director  of  other  railways, 
to  recover  a sum  of  1,1501.  in  respect  of  pro- 
fessional charges  made  in  connexion  with  a line 
of  railway  which  was  proposed  to  be  made  in 
the  Cleveland  iron  district  in  1872. 

The  defendant  pleaded  that  he  had  not  done  or  said 
anything  to  the  plaintiff  in  respect  of  his  work,  except  as 
a director  of  fho  Middlesbrough,  Whitby,  and  Redcar 
Union  Roilway  Company,  and  that  ho  could  not  therefore 
be  held  personally  liable. 

Baron  Pollock,  during  the  opening  of  the  defendant's 
case,  suggested  that  it  would  he  better  that  the  case  should 
go  to  a reference  than  that  a verdict  should  be  entered  by 
the  jurv. 

The  learned  counsel  on  both  sides,  after  consultation, 
agreed  that  an  arbitrator  should  be  appointed,  and  s 
formal  verdict  was  thou  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to 
the  result  of  the  reference. 


GAS  JOTTINGS. 

Inverness. — A new  telescopic  gasometer  has 
just  been  completed  at  the  Inverness  Gasworks. 
The  town  has  up  till  now  been  supplied  from  two 
gasometers,  whose  total  holding  capacity  was 

64.000  ft.  The  one  now  completed  will  hold 

144.000  ft.  The  cost  of  the  new  gasometer  is 
as  follows  : — For  ironwork,  Messrs.  Ashmore  & 
White,  Stockton-upon-Tees,  2,970L ; excava- 
tions,  Mr.  Fraser,  Drumsmittal,  545  j total, 
3,5151.  The  tank  which  forms  the  lower  tier  of 
the  gasometer  is  an  iron  structure  72  ft.  in 
diameter,  capable  of  containing  500,000  gallons 
of  water. 

Sowerby  Bridge. — -On  the  26th  nit.  Mr.  Joseph 
Greenwood,  chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee  of 
the  Sowerby  Bridge  Local  Board,  turned  the 
gas  into  the  new  holder  which  has  just  been 
completed  by  Messrs.  Newton,  Chambers,  & Co. 
The  present  storage  capacity  at  the  works  is 

380.000  cubic  feet. 


ST.  SAVIOUR’S  CHURCH,  PADDINGTON. 

I St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Warwick-road,  Pad. 
dingfcon,  was  re-opened  on  Sunday  last,  after 
having  been  closed  for  two  months.  In  the 
interim  the  church  has  been  repaired,  provided 
with  arrangements  for  heating  and  ventila- 
tion, and  decorated  in  colour  intenially,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  the  architect  who  completed 
the  tower  and  angle  pinnacles  of  the  nave  two 
years  ago.  The  church  was  originally  designed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Little,  in  the  Curvilinear  phase 
of  the  Decorated  style,  and,  like  St.  Mark’s, 
Hamilton-terrace,  has  no  arcade  dividing  the 
nave  from  the  aisles,  but  is  roofed  in  one  span, 
without  intermediate  support,  by  a low-pitched 
and  richly-moulded  ornamental  roof,  of  the 
queen-posc  type,  with  boarding  fixed  to  the 
underside  of  intermediate  rafters,  disposed  in 
rectangular  panels  by  the  introduction  of 
moulded  ribs,  the  whole  being  darkly  stained. 
The  lightening  of  the  roof  was  the  object  to  be 
attained.  The  trusses  and  moulded  ribs  forming 
the  panels  have  been  left  as  they  were  for  the 
ground  tints,  and  have  been  relieved  in  colour 
by  lines  cf  nateras  in  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  The 
panels  themselves  have  been  painted  a warm 
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btoff  or  pale  orange  gronnd,  and  upon  this,  con- 
ventional  ornament  has  been  laid  in  red.  green, 
and  brown,  between  lines  forming  a rectangular 
bordering.  Diagonal  broad  bands,  with  largo 
intersecting  circles  of  ornament,  divide  each  of 
the  par.els  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  roof.  The 
central  panels  under  the  horizontal  portion  have 
HO  diagonal  bands,  but  a circular  ornaroented 
composition  occnpies  the  centre  of  each  bay, 
intersected  by  the  moulded  ribs  of  four  adja- 
cent panels,  and  pierced  for  ventilation.  The 
wall-spaces  between  the  stone  dressings  of  the 
doors,  windows,  and  arches  are  finished  a very 
pale  umber,  with  a band  of  running  ornament, 
about  9 in.  deep,  under  the  roof-plate  and  over 
the  gallery  seat-backs  next  the  wall.  On  the 
ground-floor  the  walls  are  surrounded  with  a 
chocolate  dado,  with  band  of  running  ornament 
in  black  and  buff  above  it.  The  gallery  fronts 
are  lightened  with  yellow  lines,  and  the  panels 
have  each  a floral  ornament  painted  on  the 
stained  woodwork  to  represent  ivory  inlay.  The 
chancel  walls  are  tinted  a light  murrey  colour, 
and  powdered  with  gilt  monograms.  The  dado  is 
chocolate,  with  band  of  ornament  in  line  with 
the  string  of  the  reredos,  which  has  the  panels 
decorated  with  black  and  gold  foliated  ornament 
on  a chocolate  gronnd.  The  tablets  for  the 
Decalogue  and  Creed  are  chocolate,  with  gold 
lettering.  The  canopied  stone  reredos  is  relieved 
with  gold  only.  The  heating  and  ventilation  are 
combined  in  the  following  manner : — Each  of 
the  eight  circular  panels  perforated  for  ventila- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  roof  communicates 
with  the  longitudinal  shaft,  about  4 ft.  wide  by 
2 ft.  high,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  church  above  the  collar,  and  communicates 
with  a vortical  shaft  in  the  tower,  40  ft.  in 
height.  At  the  base  of  this  shaft  are  coils  of 
hot-water  pipes.  By  this  means  an  upward 
draught  is  obtained,  sufficient  to  empty  the 
church  of  foul  air  in  less  than  two  hours.  For 
warming,  there  have  been  introduced  small-bore 
hot-water  pipes,  which  border  the  aisles,  and  form 
a step  to  the  raised  level  of  the  pews,  by  tlio 
introduction  of  an  angle  iron,  which  is  cast  with 
a perforation  1 in.  in  diameter  at  every  18  in. 
in  length,  through  which  fresh  air  is  admitted 
from  the  crypt  below.  Coils  in  suitable  posi- 
tions concentrate  the  heat  about  the  various 
entrances.  Messrs.  Harland  & Fisher  did  the 
decorative  work,  while  Mr.  Bacon  undertook  the 
heating  and  ventilation  arrangements. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Dangerous  Coal.plates. — On  Monday  evening 
Mr.  Bedford  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  Flower,  of  No.  41,  Guilford-street,  Russell- 
square.  The  deceased  was  walking  along  Guil- 
ford-street when  she  slipped  through  the  coal- 
trap  outside  No.  43,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Vinall,  architect,  the  plate  of  which  had  been 
left  unfastened.  Mr.  Vinall  was  called  and  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  the  insecurity  of  the 
plate,  but  admitted  that  three-fourths  of  the 
pjates  in  the  neighbourhood  were  unfastened. 
Verdict : “ Accidental  death.” 

Scaffold  Accid-.nts. — On  Saturday  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys  held  an  inquiry  at  the  London  Hospital, 
touching  the  death  of  Robert  Lees,  aged  57,  a 
bricklayer.  The  unfortunate  man  was  engaged 
on  a scaffold  at  some  new  buildings  in  Leaden, 
hall-street,  when  in  shifting  a board  he  slipped 
and  fell  among  the  bricks,  so  shockingly  break- 
ing  his  ankle  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
amputate  his  leg,  and  he  died  shortly  after  the 

operation.  Verdict:  “Accidental  death.” 

Ou  the  same  day,  Mr.  J.  Williams  held  an 
inquest  in  the  town-hall,  Ludlow,  upon  the  body 
of  George  Church,  who  was  killed  by  a fall  of 
scaffolding  at  a Wesleyan  chapel  now  in  course 
of  erection  in  that  town.  The  evidence  showed 
that  the  deceased  was  helping  to  carry  a block 
of  stone,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  the  atone 
dropped  on  a putlog,  which  gave  way.  The 
stonework  and  scaffolding  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
a stone,  weighing  3 cwt.,  rolled  on  to  Church's 
neck.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Acci- 
dental Death,”  and  exonerated  the  contractors 
from  all  blame,  recommending,  however,  that 
the  bearings  of  the  scaffold  should  be  shortened. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Lincoln  on  the 

body  of  George  Townhil],  26  years  of  age,  who 
met  his  death  by  falling  from  a scaffolding,  on 
which  he  was  at  work  at  Lincoln  Minster. 
George  Bramwell,  a labourer,  deposed  that 
about  a quarter  past  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  accident  he  was  assisting  the  deceased  in 
his  work  of  finishing  stones  intended  for  the, 


repair  of  the  west  front  of  the  building.  For 
this  purpose  a workshop  is  erected  at  a height  of 
35  ft.  or  40  ft.  from  the  ground,  in  which 
deceased,  who  was  a mason,  was  at  work  at  the 
time.  After  the  stones  were  finished  they  were 
lowered  through  a trap-door  to  points  iu  the 
face  of  the  building  below.  The  deceased  was 
getting  a atone,  weighing  about  a cwt.,  ready  for 
being  lowered,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pulling  it 
round  on  its  end  at  the  edge  of  the  open  trap- 
door. Witness  bad  gone  to  another  part  of  the 
scaffolding  to  get  the  chain  ready  for  lowering 
it,  when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  deceased, 
and  he  saw  him  in  the  act  of  falling  backwards 
through  the  trap-door.  He  had  approached  too 
near  the  aperture  in  getting  the  stone  to  the 
edge,  and  his  hand  had  slipped  off  the  side  of 
the  atone,  causing  him  thereby  to  lose  his 
balanee.  Verdict : “ Accidental  Death.” 

A Man  Buried  Alive. — About  five  o’clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  lat  inst.,  a number  of 
■workmen  employed  by  Mr.  Richard  Ashworth, 
silk  manufacturer,  were  putting  a new  drain  in 
a stable  belonging  to  that  gentleman,  situate  in 
Tonge-lane,  Middleton.  The  position  in  which 
the  drain  had  to  be  placed  was  directly  under- 
neath the  outside  wall  of  the  stable,  and  about 
4 ft.  of  earth  had  been  removed  from  under- 
neath the  wall,  and  while  the  meu  were  placing 
the  pipes  this  wall  suddenly  gave  way  and  fell 
in,  burying  a man  named  Joseph  Holt,  a black- 
smith. An  hour  and  a half  elapsed  before  he 
could  be  extricated,  and  he  was  then  quite 
dead. 


Post  Office  Directory  of  the  Building  Trades. 

London  : Kelly  & Co. 

We  have  received  from  Mes.srs.  Kelly  & Co.  a 
copy  of  the  Post  Office  Directory  of  the  Build- 
ing  Trades  and  Architectural  Art,  just  issued. 
This  is  the  third  edition  of  the  work  (the  first 
having  been  published  in  1870),  and  an 
examination  of  the  pages  shows  that  the  same 
amount  of  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
compilation  of  this  edition  of  the  work  as  dis- 
tinguished the  two  former  editions.  It  extends 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  the 
principal  towns  in  Ireland.  A few  figures  given 
in  the  preface  show  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  interests  dealt  with.  It  is  found  that  there  are 
5,672  architects,  3,097  surveyors,  23,129  builders, 
who  employ  amongst  them  577,000  workmen ; 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  516,000  “ general 
labourers  ” not  particularised,  iDut  of  whom 
considerable  numbers  are  certainly  employed  in 
connexion  with  these  trades.  The  book  must 
be  invaluable  to  a large  number  of  persons. 


P^isccltama. 

Wind  Pressure  and  the  Obelisk.— Mr. 
John  Dixon,  in  reference  to  a correspondence  as 
to  the  capability  of  “ Cleopatra’s  Needle  ” to 
weather  the  severest  gales  in  its  present  position, 
writes, — “As  to  its  stability  there  need  be  no 
fear, — 1301b.  of  wind-pressure  will  not  upset  it. 
Eighty  pounds  of  wind-pressure ! What  does 
it  mean  ? The  structure  supporting  any  instru- 
ment that  fairly  registered  such  must  have  been 
strong  enough  to  withstand  itself  such  a strain, 
and  as  a practical  engineer  I unhesitatingly  say 
no  modern  building  exists  in  England  that  will 
bear  anything  like  it, — certainly  not  the  Bidston 
Observatory.  Twenty-eight  pounds  pressure 
per  square  foot  of  surface  would  send  a man 
flying  through  the  air;  it  would  sweep  from  the 
rails  any  passenger  train.  Seventeen  pounds 
pressure  would  level  the  Charing-cross  Station. 
What  fraction  of  this  would  obliterate  the 
Crystal  Palace,  a Lancashire  cotton-mill,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s, 
or  an  ordinary  house,  I have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  ; but  it  would  be  a figure  to 
alarm  the  theorists  of  such  high  pressures  as 
have  been  mentioned.  The  windows  of  a build- 
ing  certainly  have  to  bear  an  equal  strain  with 
the  walls,  and  I suppose  it  would  be  immaterial 
to  the  glass  whether  it  were  placed  vertically  or 
horizontally.  No  obelisk  has  ever  been  over- 
turned by  the  wind, — ours  never  will  be.  Revo- 
lution, communism,  or  natural  convulsion  can 
alone  upset  it.  From  such  calamities,  for  the 
sake  of  my  country,  I trust  it  will  ever  be 
spared,  long  to  remain  on  that  pedestal  upon 
which  vre  have  placed  it  in  peace  and  with 
honour.” 


Proposed  Low-Level  Bridge  near  tin 
Tower. — At  a meeting  of  the  Court  of  Com 
mon  Council,  on  the  31st  ulb.,  a long  report  wai 
submitted  by  the  Special  Bridge  or  Subway 
Committee,  on  the  reference  to  consider  anc 
report  as  to  the  source  or  sources  whence  tlu 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a low-level  bridge 
across  the  Thames,  east  of  London  Bridge,  and 
the  approaches  thereto,  are  obtainable ; and 
recommending  the  construction  of  a Bascule 
bridge,  commencing  at  the  east  end  of  Tower, 
street,  and  terminating  on  the  Surrey  side  at  or 
about  Stanton’s  or  Symonds’s  Wharf  ; and  that 
the  necessary  steps  be  taken  for  obtaining  the 
authority  of  Parliament  to  raise  upon  the  credit 
of  the  Bridge  House  Estates  the  sum  of 
500,000i.,  and  the  continuation  and  appropria- 
tion of  the  coal  and  wine  dues  to  the  extent  of 
the  required  balance  (estimated  at  250,000/-.), 
for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  bridge  and 
approaches.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Isaacs, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
should  be  printed  and  circulated,  and  the  con- 
sideration thereof  adjourned.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  whereas  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  proposes  to  erect  a highAevel  bridge  just 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Tower,  this  Committee 
of  the  Corporation  are  in  favour  of  a loiu-level 
bridge,  somewhat  nearer  London  Bridge,  and  j usb 
westward  of  the  Tower. 

Tke  Paris  Exhibition  Building.  — The 
Conncil-General  of  the  Seine  has  passed  tho 
following  resolution  against  the  demolition  of 
the  Exhibition  Building  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars : — 

“The  Council,  considering  that  Paris  has  no  Winter 
Garden ; that  the  idea  of  a creation  of  this  nature  pre- 
cwcupies  the  public  mind  now  that  the  fate  of  the  Eihibi- 
tion  Building  is  to  be  decided  ; that  a Winter  Garden, 
installed  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  with  the  adjuncts  of 
games,  concerts,  and  spectacles  of  all  sorts  adapted  to  tho 
locality,  'would  make  it  an  exceptional  promenade  and  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  capital ; that  moreover,  great  popular 
Jefgt  being  now  more  and  more  customary  among  Parisian 
democracy,  it  is  most  desirable,  with  a view  to  the  future, 
to  preserve  a building  the  disappearance  of  which  might  be 
regretted  ; expresses  tbe  desire  that  the  Champ  de  Mars 
may  become  a municipal  property  to  be  affected  to  uses  in 
harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  population  ; and,  in 
consequence,  requests  the  Prefect  of  the  8eino  to  negotiate 
with  the  State  the  exchange  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  for  a 
piece  of  ground  for  manueuvres  outside  the  city  walls." 

St.  Peter's,  Broad  Hinton,  Wilts. — Some 
help  is  needed  by  the  rector  towards  the  repairs 
of  the  chancel  of  this  church.  It  has  some 
interesting  points.  Within  the  sanctuary  is  a 
mural  tablet,  to  tho  memory  of  Sir  John  Giauvill, 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
A.D.  1640,  over  which  is  suspended  his  helmet, 
sword,  and  escutcheon.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  is  an  altar-tomb  of  the  Wroughton 
family,  and  a niche  containing  a life-sized 
alabaster  figure  of  Colonel  Francis  Glanvill,  who 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Bridgewater,  A.D. 
1645,  surrounded  by  a long  Latin  inscription. 
Tbe  floor,  like  that  in  the  nave,  is  in  many  places 
green,  from  contact  with  the  wet  soil,  and 
needs  to  be  excavated  and  repaved. 

Wincanton  To-wn-hall. — The  new  Town- 
hall  at  Wincanton  was  formally  opened  last 
week.  The  new  building  is  erected  on  tho 
site  of  the  old  hall,  which  was  burnt  down 
about  a year  ago.  Both  the  tower  and  main 
building  are  of  brick,  with  freestone  dressings, 
and  the  former  is  fitted  up  with  a clock  which 
is  to  be  illuminated  at  night.  The  faqade  and 
interior  of  the  largo  hall  are  designed  in  the 
style  of  Queen  Anne’s  period,  and  a dormer  in 
the  centre  of  the  roof  has  been  presented  by 
Captain  Festing.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Bird,  builder,  of  Writh- 
lington,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Willcox,  & Wilson,  architects,  Bath. 

SoutRend. — With  reference  to  a paragraph 
in  our  last  week’s  impression  we  learn  that  au 
aquarium  has  been  proposed  for  Southend  for 
some  time,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward, 
F.S.A.,  and  its  execution  is  only  in  abeyance. 
The  design  was  complete  in  1875,  and  we  have 
a copy  showing  the  new  end  to  pier  and  other 
waterside  arrangements  iu  connexion  with  the 
proposed  baths  and  aquarium. 

More  of  tli©  Romans.— Within  the  last  few 
days  the  cope  stone  of  a Roman  tomb,  of  pure 
white  Italian  marble,  and  of  about  the  date  of 
the  fourth  century,  has  been  discovered  on  tbe 
north  side  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  about  4 ft.  below  the  surface. 
Within  this  structure  there  is  a place  for  a 
cinerary  urn,  and  near  to  it  a Roman  coin  was 
found.  It  is  said  this  relic  will  be  presented  to 
the  Guildhall  Museum. 
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CMppin^  Norton. — The  parish  chnrch  of 
ihippiiig  Norton  wag  re-opened  on  the  Slst  nit., 
fter  being  partially  restored  at  the  hands  of 
Ir.  Cooper,  of  Aylesbury,  and  Messrs.  Hobbs, 
f Chipping  Norton,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Iruton,  the  diocesan  architect.  The  restoration 
las  been  in  progress  during  the  last  three  years, 
he  work  having  commenced  with  the  restora- 
ion  of  the  clearstory  windows.  The  church  is 
lU  unusual  one  in  plan  ; it  has  a western  tower, 

I,  lofty  nave,  a chancel,  and  north  chancel  aisle, 
vith  one  south  and  two  north  aisles,  with  a fine 
louth  porch  of  two  stories.  It  mainly  belongs 
;o  the  Middle-Pointed  period.  Until  the  work 
low  in  progress  wag  commenced,  it  wag  sup- 
posed that  the  fifteenth-century  tower,  pulled 
down  half  a century  ago,  and  shown  in  Skelton’s 
‘ Oxfordshire,”  wag  the  original  one  ; but  the 
iiscovery  of  a western  arch  of  fourteenth- 
century  character  goes  a long  way  to  prove  that 
there  also  e.xisted  a tower  of  that  peiiod.  The 
principle  adopted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
masonry  was  that  of  removing  all  the  repairs 
that  had  been  executed  in  cement,  and  to  restore 
the  missing  members  or  parts  thereof  in  stone. 
This  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  moulded 
respond  at  the  east  end  of  the  northern  arcade 
of  the  nave  wag  wholly  of  cement,  which  when 
removed  disclosed  a mass  of  rubble  masonry ; 
this  was  cleared  away,  and  disclosed  a shrine  of 
three  niches,  which  being  restored,  forms  now 
the  back  of  the  new  pulpit,  which  has  been 
erected  in  stone.  The  whole  of  the  plastering 
has  been  removed  from  the  walls.  The  western 
wall  appeared  when  plastered  to  have  no  open- 
ing towards  the  tower;  its  removal  showed, — 
first,  the  doorway  of  the  fifteenth-century 
tower;  and,  secondly,  the  jambs  of  the  four- 
teenth-century arch,  which  the  builders  of  the 
later  tower  did  not  wholly  remove.  This  arch 
it  is  intended  to  restore.  In  the  restoration  of 
the  beautifully-groined  porch  the  floor  has  been 
lowered  some  18  in.,  and  the  old  stone  steps 
which  led  to  the  gallery  removed ; an  ancient 
Btaircaso  to  the  room  over  the  porch  having 
been  discovered  from  the  inside  of  the  church, 
and  restored.  The  incised  slabs,  brasses,  and 
tombstones  have  been  carefully  preserved,  and 
many  of  them  will  bo  re-laid  with  the  tiling. 
The  seating  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
the  masonry  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  glazing  by  Mr. 
Bunting,  and  the  gasfittings  by  Mr.  Eowell. 

Concrete  in  Portugal. — Daring  a recent 
visit  to  Lisbon,  says  the  Engineer,  we  wore  much 
struck  with  the  Portuguese  manner  of  building 
concrete  walls.  If  the  mode  followed  in  the 
alterations  now  being  made  to  the  river  walls, 
some  little  distance  to  the  west  of  the  H6tel 
Centrale,  may  be  considered  as  a fair  sample,  we 
should  imagine  that  speed  in  execution  is  not 
considered  of  consequence.  Lines  are  stretched 
and  the  wall  is  built  to  them  with  as  much 
accuracy  both  back  and  front  as  is  usually  con- 
sidered  necessary  in  house  brickwork  in  this 
country  ; in  fact,  it  is  quite  touching  to  see 
with  what  care  the  workman  takes  small  stones 
between  his  finger  and  thumb  and  inserts  them 
in  the  soft  mortar  in  which  tho  large  stones  are 
laid,  each  time  looking  along  the  line  to  see  that 
they  do  not  project  the  smallest  fraction  of  an 
inch.  The  method  of  building  a large  sewer  in 
connexion  with  this  work  is  novel,  and  might 
possibly  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  this 
country  in  loca'ities  where  flagstones  are  to  bo 
procured  at  a cheap  rate.  The  section  adopted 
is  an  approximation  to  the  egg-shape,  which  is 
arrived  at  in  the  following  manner.  The  invert 
is  cut  out  of  blocks  of  stones  of  varying  lengths, 
tho  sides  are  each  made  by  a flag,  and  the  top 
consists  of  three  pieces  of  the  same  class  of  flags 
cut  with  radiating  joints,  so  that  when  put  to- 
gether they  form  three  sides  of  a hexagon,  the 
whole  being  kept  in  position  by  a mass  of  con- 
crete bui  t arouud  it. 

Powder  Magazines  on  the  Thames. — It 
is  stated  that  farther  precantions  are  about  to 
be  taken  in  the  storage  and  carriage  of  Govern- 
ment  gunpowder.  The  crowded  magazines  at 
Purfleet,  which  have  been  described  as  a menace 
to  London,  and  the  corresponding  magazine  at 
Upnor,  on  the  Medway,  are  to  bo  partially 
relieved  by  a now  and  extensive  storehouse  at 
Hoo,  some  distance  inland  below  Gravesend. 
The  building  is  to  be  erected  by  convicts,  for 
whom  barracks  are  provided.  The  new  maga- 
zine will  bo  connected  by  a tramway  with 
Upnor,  and  another  tramway  will  run  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  a jetty,  which  will  stand 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  the  Lower  Hope 
reach. 


Parracombe  (Devon). — Tho  new  church  at 
this  out-of-the-way  little  place  was  consecrated 
by  tho  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  the  19th  ult.  The 
building  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  of 
architecture,  and  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  William  C.  Oliver,  architect,  of 
Barnstaple,  the  contractors  for  the  work 
being  Messrs.  Bevan  & Sons,  of  the  same  town. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  190  persons, 
and  the  plan  consists  of  nave,  north  aisle,  west- 
end  tower,  and  chancel.  The  nave  is  43  ft.  long 
and  18  ft.  wide,  the  aisle  being  the  same  length 
by  12  ft.  wide.  The  chancel  is  24  ft.  by  15  ft., 
and  the  nave  is  divided  from  its  aisles  by  a good 
arcade  of  three  bays.  All  tho  details  are  plain, 
and  the  walling  consists  of  stone  quarried  from 
the  glebe  close  by.  The  east  window  has  three 
painted  lights,  representing  the  Besurrection, 
and  this  and  the  other  stained  glass  is  by  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  London.  The  ordinary  geometrical 
glazing  is  by  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  of  Birmingham. 
The  tower  is  60  ft.  high,  and  opens  by  a massive 
arch  into  the  nave.  There  is  a large  new  clock, 
with  two  dials,  by  Mr.  G.  Gaydon,  of  Barn- 
staple.  Externally,  all  the  dressings  are  of 
Ham-hill  stone,  which  tones  nicely.  A pretty- 
looking  stone,  from  Sir  Arthur  Chichester’s 
Gormon’s  Down  Quarry,  at  Shiavell,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  has  been  used  with  good  effect 
for  tho  quoins  and  other  dressed  stonework. 
The  internal  dressings  are  Corsham  stone,  and 
the  walls  internally  are  stnccoed,  finished  with 
a warm  tint.  The  encaustic  tiles  are  by  Messrs. 
Maw  & Co.,  and  the  warming  apparatus  is  by 
Mr.  Porrett,  of  Bolton.  The  roofs  are  of  open- 
timbered  work,  and  are  uncommonly  massive. 
The  stone  carving  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  Over 
the  altar  is  a plain  stone  reredos,  with  three 
divisions.  The  pulpit  is  stone.  The  font  is  the 
one  formerly  in  the  old  church.  The  tower  is 
to  have  a new  set  of  bells.  The  entire  cost  has 
been  about  3,000i.  The  old  church  has  been 
left  standing,  and  will  be  utilised  as  a mortuary- 
chapel. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.  — On 
Tuesday  evening  the  new  session  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archmology  was  opened  at  Conduit- 
street, — the  president,  Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  in  the 
chair.  Thii-ty  new  candidates  wore  nominated 
for  election  by  the  council,  and  Mr.  Robert  Cust 
reported  on  the  recent  Oriental  Congress  at 
Florence,  whose  sittings  he  attended  as  a 
delegate  from  the  society.  Preliminary  matters 
having  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Thoophilus  G. 
Pinches,  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith’s  snccessor 
at  the  British  Museum,  read  a paper  ” Upon  the 
Bronze  Gates  of  Shalmaneser  HI.,”  lately  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Rassam,  at  Balawat.  These 
gates  are  each  about  22  ft.  high  by  6 ft.  wide. 
They  were  originally  made  of  wood  (probably 
cedar)  3 in.  in  thickness,  and  turned  upon  pivots 
fixed  to  the  base  of  cylindrical  posts,  about  1 ft. 
in  diameter.  Plates  of  bronze  were  nailed  across 
each  door  horizontally,  extending  right  round 
the  above-mentioned  posts.  Tho  remains  of 
fourteen  plates  of  bronze  have  been  discovered, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  original  number  was 
greater.  Each  plate  of  bronze  contains,  in  two 
bands,  representations  of  battles,  sieges, 
triumphs,  sacrifices,  &c.,  drawn  in  the  usual 
Assyrian  style,  and  accompanied  by  short 
inscriptions  explaining  each  scene. 

The  Proposed  New  Town-hall,  &c-,  Read- 
ing.— It  is  feared  that  the  project  for  erecting 
anew  town-ball,  free  library,  &c.,  at  Reading, 
will  have  to  be  abandoned,  owing  to  a difficulty 
which  confronts  tho  Building  Committee.  Seven 
tenders  were  submitted,  the  highest  65,0001.,  and 
the  lowest  60,0001.  Only  23,0001.  have  been  pro- 
mised. Tho  Committee  first  advertised  for 
plans  for  bnildings  to  cost  25,0001.,  and  three 
plans  were  selected  and  awarded  a premium  of 
1001.  each,  hut  they  did  not  please  tho  Com- 
mittee sufficiently  to  be  adopted.  Mr.  T.  Lain- 
son,  of  Brighton,  to  whom  tho  plans  were  re- 
ferred, was  commissioned  to  prepare  drawings 
embodying  the  ideas  of  tho  Committee  and  the 
best  points  of  tho  rejected  plans.  His  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  was  38,0001.  Unless 
the  Committee  will  be  content  with  a less  am- 
bitious scheme  it  is  likely  that  the  project  will 
fall  through. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 
annual  dinner  was  held  on  Thursday  evening  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Mr.  Edward  Condor, 
president,  in  tho  chair.  The  subscription  lists 
reached  a total  of  nearly  600J.,  including  dona- 
tions of  521.  10s.  by  the  Chairman,  and  501.  by 
the  Buiders’  Society.  We  must  defer  our  report 
until  next  week. 


Exeter. — A new  chancel  has  just  been  erected 
to  St.  James’s  Charch,  Exeter,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford,  architect,  of  that  city, 
and  has  been  consecrated.  The  completed  work 
consists  of  chancel  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  choir  and  priests’  vestry,  and  the  accommo- 
dation is  for  forty  members  of  the  choir  and 
ninety  worshippers  in  the  aisles.  The  chancel 
is  31  ft.  3 in.  by  19  ft.  3 in.  Tho  walling  stone 
used  is  a local  one  known  as  Pocomhe,  and  the 
dressings  are  of  Ham  Hill  stone.  The  chancel 
arch  is  carried  by  Mansfield  columns.  The 
chancel  arcades  are  each  of  two  bays,  supported 
by  Mansfield  columns.  The  cleai-story  windows 
are  cinquefoiled  in  a circle.  The  east  window 
is  a triple  light,  the  shafts  being  of  red  Mans- 
field. It  is  filled  in  by  a painted  glass  window 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  and  has 
been  erected  as  a memorial  to  the  late  rector 
(Rev.  A.  Buckeridge,  brother  of  the  late  well- 
known  architect  of  that  name).  It  represents 
the  Cracitixion,  with  figures  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.John;  below  is  the  “ Agony  in 
the  Garden,”  the  “Bearing  of  the  Cross,”  and 
“ Ecco  Homo.”  In  a wheel-window  above  is 
St.  James ; and  the  inscription  runs  : — “ In  loving 
memory  of  Alfred  Buckeridge,  for  seventeen 
years  incumbent  and  rector  of  this  church ; 
deceased  September  2,  1873.  This  window  is 
erected  by  parishioners  and  others.  1878.”  The 
roof  is  of  pitch  pine,  boarded  and  panelled  in  six 
angles.  There  is  a doorway  in  the  south  aisle, 
and  a north  porch  as  well.  Tho  choir  seats  and 
low  screen  were  formerly  in  the  nave  of  Exeter 
Cathedral.  The  glazing  generally,  in  geometrical 
designs,  and  tinted  glass,  is  by  Mr.  Drake,  of 
Exeter.  The  lectern  is  of  carved  oak,  and  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems  ; and  tho 
wrought-iron  work  is  by  Mr.  Rice,  of  St. 
Sidwell’s,  Exeter.  Tho  walls  will  be  decorated 
with  “sgraffito”  work  at  some  future  time. 
Mr.  Style,  of  Exeter,  was  the  contractor  for  the 
works  generally. 

State  Aid  to  the  Theatre  in  France. — 

According  to  tho  Times,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  been  busy  with  a report  by  M.  Antonin 
Proust  on  the  fine  arts  estimates,  tho  subsidies 
to  the  national  theatres  being  tho  chief  subject 
of  discussion.  The  Opera  receives  annually 
from  the  national  treasury  800,000  francs,  and 
the  lease  of  M.  Halanzier,  the  present  manager, 
expiring  next  year,  M.  Proust  proposed  that  the 
respective  merits  of  subsidising  and  directly 
administering  the  Opera  should  be  discussed 
before  renewing  the  vote.  The  other  subsidised 
theatres, — the  Frau^ais,  Opera  Comique,  Odeon, 
and  Lyriejuo, — were  all  passed  in  review.  The 
subsidy  of  240,000  francs  to  tho  Frangais  was 
agreed  to  without  comment.  The  Opera  Comique 
receives  140,000  francs.  An  additional  sum  had 
been  voted  for  increasing  the  furniture  of  the 
theatre,  in  expectation  of  a rush  to  it  during  the 
Exhibition ; but  comic  operas  do  not  appear  to 
have  proved  such  an  attraction  to  the  foreign 
visitors  as  it  was  thought  they  would  be,  and 
the  sum  has  not  been  employed,  and  now  returns 
to  the  Treasury.  Tho  Odeon  does  not  give  so 
much  satisfaction  as  the  Fran9ais.  The  com- 
mittee proposes  the  suspension  of  its  subsidy  of 

60.000  francs.  There  are  complaints  against  the 
present  director. 

New  Regulations  for  Bakehouses. — By 
tho  Act  of  lust  session,  40  Viet.  cap.  16,  some 
new  and  more  stringent  provisions  are  made,  in 
addition  to  those  contained  in  the  Bakehouses 
Regulations  Act,  in  relation  to  all  bakehouses, 
except  in  places  with  a less  population  than 

5.000  inhabitants  at  the  last  census,  the  washing 
of  tho  interiors  whore  painted,  and  their  lime- 
washing  where  unpainted,  being  required  to  be 
renewed  every  six  months.  A penalty  of  11.  for 
the  first,  and  5i.  for  every  subsequent  offence 
on  tho  occupation  of  the  sleeping-places  near 
bakehouses,  if  such  sloeping.places  are  on  the 
same  level  with  the  bakehouses,  and  form  part 
of  the  same  building,  unless  they  are  effectually- 
separated  from  tho  bakehouses  by  a partition, 
extending  from  tho  floor  to  tho  ceiling,  and 
unless  there  be  an  external  glazed  window  of  at 
least  9 superficial  feet  in  area,  of  which  at  least 
4i  ft.  are  made  open  to  ventilation. 

Tlie  Frauds  by  a Local  Official.— Edward 
Clarke,  the  Poor-law  guardian  and  member  of 
the  Tottenham  Local  Board,  whose  frauds  upon 
the  ratepayers  wei-o  described  in  the  Builder  for 
August  31  (p.  923),  has  been  convicted  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  and  sentenced  to  five 
years’  penal  servitude.  The  frauds  were  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  purchase  of  timber,  drain-pipes, 
&c.,  for  public  purposes. 
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Sowage'Farification. — It  was  found  some 
time  ago  that  sewage  could  be  purified  by  pour- 
ing into  it  a small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid; 
the  animalculce  were  all  killed,  and  lay  in  a 
darkened  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
while  “ the  supernatant  water  was  changed 
from  a deep  green  colour  to  bo  perfectly  clear.” 
Mr.  Watson,  in  a communication  to  the  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  Chemical  Society,  attributes  the 
comparative  absence  of  foulness  in  the  Tyne  to 
the  effect  of  the  weak  hydrochloric  acid  which 
flows  into  the  stream  from  the  factories  on  the 
banks.  It  is  also  worth  remark  that  “ the 
Tyne  fisheries  have  been  inoreasing  in  value  at 
an  amazing  rate,”  and  that  the  salmon  bred  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  go  back  thither 
in  the  breeding  season.  These  are  facta  which 
will  have  to  be  further  verified  ; but  that  they 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subjects  of 
pollution  of  rivers  and  utilisation  of  sewage 
cannot  be  doubted. — Chambers's  Journal. 

Arbroath,  Abbey  Church.— Scotch  papers 
report  that  some  “important structural  changes” 
are  in  progress  at  Arbroath  Abbey  Church,  and 
they  farther  say  that  “ externally  the  improve- 
ments do  not  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  build- 
ing, though  they  certainly  add  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  congregation.”  Formerly 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  gallery  were  inside  the 
walls,  now  they  are  outside,  but  enclosed  in  a 
brick  erection  in  front,  having  a stair  on  each 
side,  and  spacious  lobby  between,  with  one  main 
door.  Internally,  the  pulpit  has  been  changed 
from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  church,  the 
gallery  also  having  been  reversed  to  suit.  Now 
windows  have  been  struck  out  where  required, 
while  some  of  the  front  ones  have  “necessarily” 
been  closed  up.  A new  flat  panelled  ceiling  has 
been  put  up,  and  a thorough  heating  apparatus 
introduced. 

Builders  and  tbe  Highway  Act.— The 
various  local  Boards  of  Guardians  throughout 
the  country  have  received  a notice  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  whereas  they 
have  the  power,  under  the  Act  passed  in  the 
last  session,  to  charge  builders  for  repairs  of 
roads,  reudered  necessary  by  their  carting  heavy 
material  during  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings or  repairs  of  old  ones, — by  which  the  road 
service  provided  for  the  public  is  sometimes 
abused  by  individuals  for  their  pinvate  purposes, 
—that  it  is  important  .to  remember  that  any 
person  from  whom  these  expenses  may  be 
recoverable  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Highway  Authority  for  the  payment  of  a 
compositiou  in  respect  to  the  damage  done,  and 
that  the  Local  Highway  Board  may  itself  per- 
form  such  repairs. 

Stabling. — With  refrrence  to  a recent  notice 
-of  Headington  Hill  Hall,  we  are  asked  to 
mention  the  newly-erected  extensive  stable 
buildings  belonging  to  the  present  proprietor, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Morrell,  and  do  so  willingly.  The 
interior  of  the  stables  has  been}  fitted  up  by 
Mr.  James  Barton,  of  370,  Oxford-street,  in  the 
most  complete  manner,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
attention.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning that  Mr.  Barton  is  in  the  habit  of  fitting 
up  very  large  stabling  establishments,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

lustitutioa  of  Surveyors.— The  first  ordi- 
nary  general  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  November  11th,  1878,  when  the 
president,  Mr.  William  Sturge,  will  open  the 
session  with  an  address. 
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Constructive  and  Ornamental  Iron- 
work.— Messrs.  Cuttam  & Co.,  of  Winsley-street, 
Oxford-sfcreot,  have  become  so  widely  and  well 
known  in  connexion  with  “ stable  fittings,”  that 
they  fear  the  pnblio  will  forget  that  they  possess 
large  stocks  of  general  and  ornamental  iron- 
work  : so  they  have  issued  a new  catalogue  of 
their  patterns  and  sections.  It  includes  span- 
drels,  porches,  and  verandahs.  The  Gothic 
feeling  does  not  prevail,  and  for  some  of  the 
patterns  we  cannot  profess  any  admiration,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  them  that  are  very  good, 
and  the  book  will  be  found  useful  by  architects 
and  builders. 

Fire  at  Maynooth  CoUege.— On  the  mom- 
ing  of  the  1st  inst.  a fire  broke  out  at  Maynooth 
College,  near  Dublin,  and  after  burning  about 
six  hours,  the  building,  for  a length  of  more 
than  200  ft.,  was  a smouldering  ruin.  An  in- 
vestigation  of  the  remains  is  said  to  show  that 
the  fire  occurred  in  a comer  of  the  new 
quadrangle  to  the  rear,  and  was  confined  to  a 
portion  of  each  of  the  west  and  south  sides.  Of 
these  premises  there  is  nothing  left  standing 
but  the  walls.  About  70  yards  of  the  west  wing 
is  entirely  destroyed.  The  damage  is  estimated 
at  30,0001. 

KTew  Street  at  tlie  East  Eud.— A great 
clearance  of  house  property  is  taking  place  in 
the  Bast  End,  whereby  a population  of  from  1,500 
to  2,000  will  be  displaced.  The  materials  of 
1-40  dwellings,  in  seventeen  different  streets, 
were  last  week  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs. 
Stuart  Barker  & Son,  by  order  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a main  thoroughfare  between  the  City- 
road  end  of  Worship. street  and  Sun-street  into 
Bishopsgate-street.  A second  sale  of  property 
took  place  on  Wednesday  last. 

Belfast  has  five  coffee-stands  in  successful 
operation,  under  the  Irish  Temperance  League, 
frequented  by  carmen,  ship-carpenters,  and 
others.  The  cost  of  the  stands  aud  fittings 
averages  about  1201.  each.  The  Ferry-steps 
stand  is  kept  open  night  and  day,  except  Sun- 
days.  Four  of  them  pay  working  expenses. 
The  League  has  also  opened  a large  first-class 
restaurant  in  Lombard-street,  which  is  elegantly 
fitted  up.  The  coffee-urns  are  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Riddell  & Co.,  of  Belfast.  Mr.  J. 
Malone,  of  Corporation-street,  Belfast,  is  one  of 
the  promoters  of  the  movement. 

Drawing  ia  Board  Schools.— An  exhi- 
bition of  drawings  by  scholars  and  pupil- 
teachers  attending  the  Board  Schools  in  London 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Saffron- 
hill  Board  School,  Cross-street,  Farringdon. 
road,  and  continues  open  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week. 


t or  tne  completion  ot  tDree  unanishod  housca  in  Wood- 
burjr  Park,  for  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Freehold  Land  and 
Joenent  Buildins  SdcibI-.t.  rhimnovT.icv.Tno  ....ci  


.V.  VOV  i iCCUOiU  iJaiJU  imu 

-.Jent  Building  Societr.  Chimneypieoea  and  kitcheners 

not  included.  Mr.  W.  Hopper,  architect  • 

Beeching  £l',990  0 0 

Stephens  1^950  0 0 

Judd&Toung  1,945  0 0 

Willicome  & Oakley  ^ l’9'*6  0 0 

Ei'rig  i_897  0 0 

Brewer  1,713  14  q 

Oienden i,698  7 6 

Thorogood 1.644  0 0 

Stott  (accepted)  1,623  18  8 


For  building  two  houses,  at  Barking,  for  Mr.  Coates, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Dawson,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  — 

Handford  & Co je848  0 0 

James 740  0 0 


698  10  0 


For  forming  portion  of  road  and  footpath  upon  the 
Sidcup  Park  Estate,  Rent,  for  Mr.  Robert  Upperton. 
Messrs.  Walter  GraTes  & Hulbert,  surveyors : — 

Found £187  0 0 

Neave  .. 


Tubey  .. 


119  16  0 


_ For  alterations  to  Nos.  103  and  104,  Wood-street,  Cheap- 
side,  for  the  London  Warehoime  Company,  Limited.  Mr, 
Wimble,  architect 

Judd  (accepted)  £302  10  0 


For  crossings,  Eastbeurae,  for  the  Eastbourne  Local 
Board,  at  per  yard  run.  Mr.  C.  Tomes,  surveyor:— 
Stone.  ' 


Gabriel  

34b.  8d. 

Booth  & Wheeler 

..  33s.,  28s.,  27s. 

Hewitt  

. 3i)b. 

Mace 

, 47b.  9d. 

Asphaltic  Wood  Co.  . 



. 34b.  Od. 

Lloyd  & Co 

, 278.  6d. 

Improved  WoodCo.  .. 

. — 

. 246.  Od. 

Hayward*  

.28s.7d.,22s.  lOd... 

. 423, 7d. 

Accepted  for  stone  at  39s.  7d. 

For  1,200  ft.  of  3 ft.  by  2 ft.  half-brick  sewer,  in  Blom- 
field-road,  Hammersmith,  for  the  Fulham  District  Board 
of  Works.  Mr.  A.  C.  Bean,  engineer:— 

Williams,  Son,  & Walliugton  ...  £1,250  0 0 

Mears  1,237  0 0 

Kowley  1,185  0 0 

Keeble  & Co 1,136  0 0 

Neave  l,006  0 0 

Taylor 1,035  0 0 

Hale  1,105  0 0 

Strachan  & Co 991  0 0 

Thompson  & Son  987  0 0 

Aldred 958  0 0 

Cout 950  0 0 

Ford  1 Norris  966  0 0 

Serff 898  0 0 

Matthews  885  0 0 

Hancock,  jun 815  0 0 


For  rebnilding  the  Old  Red  Lion,  Old  Cavendish-street, 
for  Mrs.  Prested.  Mr.  A.  E.  Hughes,  architect : — 


Simpson  & Son ^.337  0 0 

Waters  3,325  0 0 

Patrick  &,  Son  3,322  0 0 

Williams  & Sou  3,260  0 0 

Adamson  & Son  3,240  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  3,145  0 0 

Grimwoods 3.098  0 0 

Shapley  3,075  0 0 

Perkina  2,993  0 0 


For  (the  erection  of  twenty-one  houses,  on  the  Grove 
Estate,  Loytonstone : — 

Hughes,  accepted. 


A Gymnasiiini  for  Fcaddington.  — The 
large  swimming-bath  of  the  Paddington  Baths 
aud  Washhouses,  erected  three  or  four  years 
ago  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs, 
architect,  has  been  converted  into  a gymnasium 
during  the  winter  mouths. 


For  steam-engi^nes,  laundry  ma.-hinerj-,  and  fittings 
the  workhouse,  Bethnal-greeo.  Messrs.  A & C Harat 
architects : — 

Clements  & Co.  (accepted)  £3,506  10  0 

b'or  steam-boilers,  &e.,  at  the  same  place  • 

Fraser,  Brothers £970  0 0 


_ For  the  completion  of  a pair  of  villa  residences,  Mor- 
niugtou-road,  Leytonstone,  for  Mr.  T.  J.  Steel  :— 

Hughes  (accepted)  £520  0 0 


For  new  offices, for  the  Sub-marine  Telegraph  Company, 
Throgmorton-avenue.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  3.  J.  Thacker 


Bywaters  & Sons  £19,760 

Trollope  & Sons  19,370 

Lucas,  Brothers  19,240 

Holland  & Hannen  ...  18,968 

Braid  & Co 18,324 

Peto,  Brothers  17,792 


Saving,  if 
ordinary  flooring. 

£710 

1,000 

876 


1,013 

1,047 


For  sundry  repairs,  painting,  and  decorating,  at  13, 
High-atrect,  Thame,  Ozon,  for  Mr.  W.  E.  Sutton.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Heath,  architect : — 

Barton,  accepted, 


I?/  O O in  I a- 

FIXED  COMPLETE. 


P.  BEABY  & CO., 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  Vieille  Montague  Co. 

PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  PLAIN  ZINC  ROOFING. 


BY  THE  ADOPTION  OP 


LMia  Mititiuu  IHE  USE  OF  SOLDER  IS  ENTIRELY  DISPENSED  WITH 
DANGER  INCURRED  BY  THE  USE  OP  PIRE-POTS  IS  AVOIDED. 


FITZROY  WORKS,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Also  at  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  and  CYPRUS. 

ESTIMATES  FOE  ZINC  DOEMEES,  FLATS,  &c. 


VoL  XXXVL  No.  1867. 


ILLUSTBATIONS. 


SirubD^Y.  Novismder  1C,  1878. 


Plan  of  the  Colosseum  Theatre,  Liverpool IlOo 

The  Column  of  Fuentenovilla,  Spuio 1200 

The  Leeds  Theatre  and  Opera-house  (with.  Plan).— Mr.  (j.  Corson,  Arebiteet  1201 


Tho  Use  of  .\rtiflcitl  OS]-c*B  ns  Ornument  

Ttin  I'orpurmit  ii.  r.hc  B pard  of  Wpirke,  aud  th«  Bridge* 

Tna  AivlilUpciiirpil  Bills  uf  Fare,  18rd-9  

Till)  Northern  Iron  Trade  

The  Recent  Hnir-reiirly  B»ilw*y  Meeting*:  t’ontluaed  Progress 

otVev  Works 

BdLuIpur*h'*  duo  Btroet  

The  Sclf-Eduoitiua  of  the  Yoang  Architect:  Presipieul's 

Address.  Architectural  AssDcipiUou. 

Tho  Architectural  Association 

Frederick  Fepys  Cockerell  

<:)u  the  Future  of  Euglieh  Art  

Pure  Air  lu  the  Stable 

Dozford  MhU,  Northumberland  

The  iDs'liuUon  of  Civil  Engiiieara'  Piizes 

Plan  of  the  Colusseum  Theatre,  Liverpool  

The  Coluiiiu  of  Puentennvllla  

The  New  T'nvD-hall  for  Limehouao  

The  Grand  Theatre  and  Opera. house,  Leeds 

A New  Planing  Table  

Town  Craiuage  Id  the  West  Etidlug... 
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Th  e Use  of  A rtijicicd  Objects 
as  Ornament. 

NE  of  the  most  telling  of 
tho  brilliant  “ hits  ” in  ilr. 
Ruskia’s  writings  is  the 
passage  in  which  he  draws 
a contrast  between  the 
Hindoo,  — superstitious, 
treacherous,  and  cruel,  but 
possessed  of  a most  redued 
faculty  of  artistic  design 
and  execution,  — and  the 
Highland  soldier,  the  soul 
of  honour  and  courage, 
though  destitute  of  almost 
anything  that  could  be 
called  artistic  faculty  of 
any  kind;  and  answers  the 
argument  which  might  be 
hence  drawn  against  the 
refining  and  humanising  in- 
fluence of  art  by  pointing 
out  that  the  art  of  the 
Hindoo  is  founded,  not  upon 
Nature,  but  upon  grotesque 
and  abnormal  inventions, 
Iiundred-armed  deities  with  monstrous  counte- 
nances, &c.,  while  the  Highlander,  though  with- 
out art,  is  penetrated  by  a love  of  Nature  and  of 
his  native  scenery  which  influence  bis  whole 
character  and  tone  of  feeling.  The  contrast  is 
an  extreme  one,  and  proceeds  on  tho  assump- 
tion of  ignoring  a great  many  other  influences, 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  important  as  those 
alluded  to;  but  the  general  conclusion  deduced 
from  it  in  regard  to  the  superior  value  of  decc. 
rative  art  which  is  directly  baaed  on  Nature 
over  that  which  is  artificial  iu  its  origin,  is  little 
open  to  question  in  the  main.  We  cannot  feel 
the  same  interest  in  ornament  which  merely 
imitates  (however  cleverly)  artificial  objects 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  in  that  which 
reproduces  (however  conventionally)  the  forms 
and  the  life  of  Nature  j partly  because  the 
former  are  of  incidental  and  partial  interest 
in  themselves  ; partly  because,  even  if  beauti- 
ful in  form,  their  beauty  has  direct  reference  to 
utility,  and  has  no  meaning,  or  very  little  mean- 
ing, apart  from  that  use.  An  Etruscan  or 
Greek  vase  is  a thing  of  beautiful  lines  in  itself, 
and  we  have  a satisfaction  in  seeing  an  object 
of  practical  use  made  to  look  beautiful  in  so 
simple  and  suitable  a manner;  bub  when  the 
same  vase  is  represented  iu  bas-relief  as  part  of 
the  ornament  of  a frieze,  or  in  the  round  as  a 
finial  at  the  angle  of  a cornice,  we  feel  that  the 
special  form  of  the  object  has  no  reference  to 
its  position,  and  that  if  we  were  seeking  beauty 
and  expression  by  means  of  delicately  con- 
toured curves,  we  might  just  as  well  ba  rid 
of  the  limitations  which  the  form  of  the 
artificial  object  necessarily  binds  us  to,  and 
employ  curvatures  in  a more  abstract  and  less 
specialised  and  prosaic  form. 


The  fact,  however,  remains,  and  it  is  one  of 
some  interest  to  the  student  of  decorative  design, 
that  in  a considerable  portion  of  the  architecture 
which  has  been  designed  or  built,  artificial 
objects  have  been  included  in  tho  decoration, 
and  have  sometimes  even  formed  tho  main  part 
of  it ; we  might  say  the  whole  of  it,  if  we  in- 
clude under  the  term  “artificial”  notonlyseparate 
objects  complete  in  themselves,  bat  combinations 
of  objects,  natural  and  artificial,  which  have  no 
real  relation  to  one  another.  A great  deal  of 
this  kind  of  ornament  is  being  revived  in  recent 
domestic  buildings,  and  at  tho  Government 
central  school  of  art  it  seems  to  be  regarded 
with  so  ranch  favour  that  in  one  of  their  instruc- 
tion books  a list  is  given  (and  a very  fearful  list 
it  is)  of  tho  objects  of  artificial  manufacture 
which  may,  according  to  the  most  respectable 
precedent,  be  introduced  into  architecture  and 
decoration.  There  is,  however,  a better  and  a 
worse,  if  we  cannot  altogether  say  a right  and 
a wrong,  in  the  use  of  this  kind  of  decoration, 
and  tho  consideration  of  tho  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  used  and  abused  in  different  styles  is 
not  without  its  instructive  side. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  tliree  types  of 
artificial  ornament : that  in  which  combinations 
are  used  which  are  unnatural  and  purely  arbi- 
trary, such  as  human  heads  and  trunks  ending  in 
scrolls  of  foliage  instead  of  limbs ; that  in  which 
purely  artificial  objects  are  used  obviously 
because  they  are  admired  in  themselves  and 
are  regarded  as  a fitting  artistic  finish  to  the 
detail ; and  that  in  which  they  are  used  merely 
for  symbolism,  like  a sign  of  trade  over  a shop- 
door.  In  many  cases  it  will  bo  evident,  on 
investigating  the  matter,  that  instances  of  the 
second  class  have  originally  belonged  to  the 
third;  that  objects  now  used  for  no  apparent 
purpose  but  their  supposed  beauty  or  elegance 
had  originally  a meaning  which  has  dropped  out 
and  disappeared.  This  fact  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  good  or  bad  taste  in 
tho  introduction  of  artificial  objects  as  ornament. 

The  employment  of  such  objects  as  architec- 
tural ornament  is  usually  attributed  entirely  to 
the  influence  of  Roman  architecture:  not,  how- 
ever, quite  justly  or  correctly.  It  is  true  the 
Romans  had  that  practical  and  business  turn  of 
mind  which  led  them  to  seek  ornament  in  the 
most  direct  manner,  and  with  the  most  definite 
meaning  to  it,  by  the  repetition  on  their  friezes 
of  adjuncts  of  sacerdotal  or  municipal  cere- 
monial ; and  in  this  respect  they  showed  evi- 
dence of  the  national  deficiency  in  regard  to 
artistic  feeling  which  has  been  recognised  by 
modern  criticism  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
them.  Innate  taste  for  ornament  is  not  driven 
to  these  shifts,  and  produces  work  founded  on 
something  more  general  and  less  incidental.  We 
see  this  even  in  the  ornament  of  savage  people. 
Such  ornament  is  not  usually  founded  on  imita- 
tion of  anything  made  by  themselves  for  prac- 
tical purposes, — indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
people  who  are  in  a state  of  barbarism  have  few 
such  objects  to  introduce  into  ornament ; nor  is 


it  generally  founded  directly  on  objects  in  nature 
in  the  animal  or  vegetable  world,  but  rather  on 
combinations  of  lines  and  spaces  which  are  based 
upon  innate  though  uncomprehended  ideas  as  to 
proportions  of  spaces  and  curves  to  one  another, 
often  including  what  is  really  a very  rude  and 
rudimentary  geometry.  The  genesis  of  this 
barbaric  phase  of  ornament  is  happily  indicated 
by  Browning  in  his  “Caliban  upon  Setebos,” 
where  the  half-brutish  tenantof  Prospero’s  island 
says  that  he  finds  no  finer  joy  in  the  world, — 

“ When  he  wants  little,  hunpere,  aches  not  much. 

Than  trying  what  to  do  with  wit  and  strength. 

Fulls  to  make  something  : piled  yon  pile  of  turfs, 

And  squared  and  stuck  there  squares  of  soft  white  chalk. 
And  with  a ftsh-tooth  scratch’d  a moon  on  each. 

And  set  up  endways  certain  spikes  of  tree, 

And  crown'd  the  whole  with  a sloth’s  skull  a-top 
Found  dead  in  the  wood3,Joo  hard  for  one  to  kill. 

No  use  at  all  in  the  work,  for  work’s  sole  sake  ; 

Shull  some  day  knock  it  down  again.” 

The  “ sloth’s  skull  a-top  ” might  perhaps  bo 
quoted  as  the  precursor  of  tho  Roman  architect’s 
ox-skull  decoration,  but  in  reality  it  has  no 
affinity  with  that, — it  is  put  up  merely  because 
it  was  the  readiest  thing  to  hand  to  make  what 
to  the  savage  seemed  an  ornamental  finish,  and 
had  no  ceremonial  meaning  of  any  kind — “ no 
use  at  all  iu  the  work  ” ; and  if  Caliban  had  had 
any  such  word  as  “art”  in  his  vocabulary, 
instead  of  “ for  work’s  sole  sake  ” he  might 
have  said  “ for  art’s  sole  sake,”  for  that  was 
precisely  the  head  under  which  bis  attempt, 
however  rude,  would  really  have  to  be  classed. 
And  so  it  has  been  with  all  that  can  he  called 
spontaneous  decorative  art:  it  is  an  attempt 
to  evolve  something  beantiful  because  it  is 
beautiful.  The  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  hardly 
come  strictly  under  the  title  of  decoration,  they 
are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  inscriptions  ; and 
the  real  decorative  features  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture are  either  founded  on  nature  or  (like  the 
winged  globe)  purely  abstract.  It  need  hardly 
be  added  that  this  is  almost  entirely  the  case 
with  Greek  ornament  also,  which  presents 
hardly  any  direct  imitation  of  nature  nor  of 
artificial  objects ; indeed  so  abstract  is  Greek 
ornament  generally  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
positively  in  regard  to  such  features  as  th© 
anthemion,  for  example,  whether  they  are  really 
founded  on  nature  or  not. 

There  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  Grecian 
ornament  the  first  soggestions  of  nearly  all  the 
artificial  features  which  the  Romans  subse- 
quently used  so  much  more  prominently,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  they  hardly  come  into  the 
best  or  purest  Greek  work,  at  lesfct  as  part  of 
tho  architecture.  Altars  we  know  were  deco- 
rated with  heads  of  animals,  and  gaj-lands,  and 
sacrificial  implements  ; masks  or  grotesque  faces 
found  place  on  the  cornices  ; and  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  temples  were  decorated  exter- 
nally  by  shields,  &c.,  hung  up  as  trophies,  the 
first  step  towards  the  use  of  armour  and  arms 
as  decorative  incidents  may  be  said  to  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Greeks.  The  winged 
griffin  with  claw  extended  in  a formal  attitude, 
30  well  known  in  Roman  friezes,  is  also  trace, 
able  to  Late  Greek  work,  and  is  a part  of  our 
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Bubject,  as  a specimen  of  what  we  have  called 
artificial  and  unnatural  combinations  of  forms 
having  no  essential  relation  to  one  another. 
Canina,  in  his  illustrations  of  Greek  architecture 
and  detail,  gives  an  engraving  of  a cornice  said 
to  have  been  found  near  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at 
Eleusis,  which  is  decorated  with  ritualistic  acces- 
sories and  implements  as  frankly  displayed  as 
they  could  be  found  in  any  Roman  cornice, — 
tripods,  os-heads,  platters,  jugs,  and  fir-cones, 
dotted  along  in  regular  series,  just  as  the  “ in- 
struments of  the  passion”  were  used  in  Mediaeval 
decoration.  The  comparison  suggests  in  itself 
the  reason  why  such  decoration  might  be  found 
in  a specially  prominent  form  at  Eleusis,  which 
was  a groat  centre  of  the  superstition  and 
ritual  of  the  day,  and  where  accordingly  one 
might  expect  to  find  the  instruments  of  ritual 
regarded  with  uuusual  veneration.  Cauina  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  so  far  impressed  with 
the  tendency  of  Greek  taste  towards  artificial 
decoration,  that  he  has  actually  restored  the 
beautiful  finial  of  the  monument  of  Lysicrates 
with  a kind  of  hour-glass  (it  looks  more  like 
that  than  anything  else),  rising  from  the  upper 
leaves  of  the  foliated  finial  which  we  know  so 
well,  the  top  of  which  has  certainly  been  broken 
and  damaged,  and  thus  left  room  for  conjecture 
in  restoration,  ever  since  it  was  known  to  modern 
students,  but  which  we  may  surely  safely  assume 
wasj  never  completed  in  such  a way  as  this  by 
the  Greeks.  The  suggestion  seems  to  be  the 
emanation  of  a taste  somewhat  vitiated  by  that 
constant  study  of  Roman  work  which  was  the 
great  object  of  Canina’s  life. 

When  we  come  to  Roman  work,  we  find  the 
use  of  artificial  decoration  much  more  developed, 
and  carried  out  in  many  instances  in  a spirit 
anything  but  artistic.  Wo  find  friezes  decorated 
with  skulls,  hatchets,  augurs’  hooks,  and  other 
properties  of  the  sacrificial  staff  of  the  temple, 
Bometimes  scattered  almost  indifferently  and 
(id  libitu'm  on  the  walls,  and  with  hardly  even 
the  attempt  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  produce 
a really  decorative  effect.  This  exceedingly 
materialistic  kind  of  decoi’ntion  results  from  the 
double  fact  that  the  Romans  were  not  by  nature 
ornamentists,  and  that  they  were  by  nature,  or 
rather  on  principle,  disposed  to  attach  much 
importance  to  religions  ritual.  Hence  the 
natural  desire  for  au  easy  road  to  the  production 
of  ornament  without  expending  any  thought 
upon  it  wa.s  satisfied  in  tlie  importance  attached 
to  the  utensils  of  J’cligious  ceremonial,  which 
rendered  them  a perfectly  respectable  and  an 
easily  intelligible  decoration  when  carved  on 
the  outsides  of  the  buildings.  The  skull  of  the 
ox  with  tlie  sacrificial  fillet  dx'ooping  from  it 
was  probably  a representation  of  what  had  at 
some  time  or  other  actually  been  hung  up  on 
the  walls  of  the  temple,  but  which  it  became 
now  the  fashion  permanently  to  represent  in 
sculpture.  The  origin  of  our  friend  the  griffin  it 
is  less  easy  to  understand : it  is  probable  that 
tlie  Romans  and  later  Greeks  believed  in  the 
existence  of  soaie  such  animal,  and  may  have 
thought  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  a temple  deco- 
ration as  representing  the  most  mysterious  form 
of  life  they  could  imagine,  and  which  if  it 
existed  at  all  must  have  been  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  link  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural.  The  festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit  which 
became  also  so  common  may  bo  regarded  as 
artificial  ornaments  also,  since  they  are  fruit  and 
flowers  done  up  into  artificial  forms,  and  tliis 
form,  rather  than  the  natural  details  of  which 
it  is  composed,  is  the  object  of  the  decoratu  n, 
which  in  this  instance  is  manifestly  a permanent 
representation  of  what  had  been  formerly  merely 
hung  on  the  walls.  Nothing  could  be  more 
prosaic  than  some  of  these  elements  of  decora- 
tion, yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  flieir 
own  day  they  had  a meaning,  and  that  their 
rationale  in  an  ancient  Roman  temple  is  cjuite 
different  from  what  it  is  when  they  are  copied, 
as  they  so  often  havo  been,  on  modern  imita- 
tious  of  Roman  architecture.  In  the  latter  case 
the  ox-heads  and  garlands  and  tripods  seem  to 
bo  adopted  with  an  idea  that  they  are  I'eally 
beautiful  in  themselves,  and  on  that  ground 
fitting  objects  to  use  up  again  in  modern  deco- 
ration. Rut  there  is  no  real  similarity  between 
the  modern  and  the  original  use  of  such  decora- 
tive  adjuncts.  To  the  Roman  they  were  the 
signboards,  so  to  speak,  of  a templo  and  its 
ritual,  and  had,  therefore,  a definite  and  appro- 
priate meaning,  which  to  ns  they  have  m t.  We 
should  do  the  same  thing  if  in  building  a music- 
hall  we  decorated  the  frieze  with  representations 
of  theactualinstruments  in  use  in  the  orchestra, 
or  if  in  building  a theatre  we  sculptured  wigs 


and  property  dresses  on  the  outside,  or  if 
in  building  a war-office  we  decorated  it  with 
Armstrong  guns  and  crossed  Snider  rifies 
in  bas-relief.  We  should  consider  this 
very  prosaic;  but  this  is  precisely  how 
the  matter  must  have  stood  to  the  Roman 
architects : their  ox-heads  and  garlands,  their 
torches  and /ascas  and  axes  (which  also  all  come 
into  their  decorative  scheme)  were  all  attributes 
of  their  every-day  life,  and  had  a directly  illus- 
trative  meaning.  In  a certain  way  we  imitate 
them ; we  do  represent  musical  and  dramatic 
and  military  properties  and  utensils  outside 
buildings  for  the  respective  purposes  named; 
but  then  we  are  careful  not  to  do  it  too  literally  ; 
we  carve  outside  our  music-hall  a harp  with 
half-a-dozen  strings,  upon  which  no  music  could 
be  made  that  auy  one  would  care  for  now ; we 
decorate  our  theatre  with  masks  which  are  no 
longer  of  any  use  or  import  in  the  modern 
drama,*  and  our  military  buildings  with  shields 
and  spears  which  no  modern  soldier  would  find 
of  any  service  in  a fight.  Whether  these  antique 
decorations  arc  altogether  without  meaning  or 
not  is  another  question,  which  may  be  touched 
upon  presently.  But  the  ox-heads  and  garlands, 
when  repeated  in  modern  ornament,  are  alto- 
gether without  meaning,  at  all  events : they 
refer  to  something  which  has  no  relation  to 
modern  life  in  any  way,  direct  or  indirect. 

But,  after  all,  as  we  have  half  hinted  already, 
the  Roman  architect  was  not  the  most  reckless 
or  profuse  employer  of  artificial  decoration 
which  the  history  of  the  art,  has  to  show.  The 
most  elaborate  use  of  this  source  of  ornament 
arose  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  is  in 
part  connected  w’ith  the  names  of  some  of  the 
greatest  of  artists.  That  of  Raffaelle,  in  par- 
ticular, is  associated  with  a school  of  ornamental 
design  which  might  furnish  a fertile  occasion  of 
satire  on  the  part  of  a cynical  and  uncompro- 
mising critic.  The  painter  of  ‘‘The Transfigura- 
tion, it  is  true,  has  plenty  of  brother  artists  of 
name  and  fame  to  keep  him  in  countenance; 
and  certainly  the  museum  of  curiosities  which 
this  Italian  school  of  decorators,  and  still  more 
its  pendant,  the  French  school,  brought  into  use 
in  their  ornamental  inventions,  forms  material 
for  a catalogue  fearful  and  wonderful  in  its 
nature,  and  quite  distancing  the  school  of 
Pompeii,  itself  a great  advance  on  the  practice 
of  Rome.  In  the  painted  decorations  of  the 
Classic  villas  of  the  Cinque-cento  period,  as  well 
as  in  Roman  and  Piorentinc  palaces,  we  find  a 
system  of  decoration  pressing  into  its  service 
all  kinds  of  heterogeneous  and  ill-assorted 
objects, — spheres,  caskets,  scrolls, ribbons,  cornu- 
copijo,  lamps,  shields,  tassels,  necklaces,  bundles 
of  fruit,  hour-glasses,  angle  ornaments  re- 
sembling open  fans,  and  many  others,  all  strung 
together  (in  genera!)  by  a system  of  artificial 
foliage,  which  curls  and  twists  through  them 
all.  The  revival  of  this  school  of  decoration, 
with  such  great  extension  of  its  caprices,  took 
place  in  Italy  but  a comparatively  short  time 
after  architectural  ornaments  had  begun  to 
grow  out  of  the  reminiscences  of  this  tendency 
in  Roman  art.  In  the  painted  decoration  at  | 
Assisi  we  find  traces  of  the  artificial  ornament 
of  the  Roman  period,  traces  sufficiently  clear, 
but  showing,  nevertheless,  a gradual  and  certain 
submerging  of  these  artificial  elements  of 
ornament  under  a new  and  living  school  of 
decorative  art  of  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Gothic  typo  ;t  but  in  Italy,  before  this  latter 
had  time  to  become  properly  developed,  its 
enemy,  the  Renaissance,  came  in  like  a flood,  and 
a fresh  era  of  entirely  artificial  and  conventional 
ornament  set  in  again.  One  of  the  most  objection- 
able  features  in  this  sobool  of  decoration  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  human  figure  was  dis- 
membered and  made  to  appear  only  as  some- 
thing to  be  cut  up  into  bits  and  fitted  into  the 
puzzle.  Faces  and  busts  were  stuck  ou  to  any. 
thing;  female  figures  ended  in  long  scrolls 
turning  over  their  own  heads ; and  the  climax 
of  absurdity  is  reached  in  such  decorations  as 
those  designed  by  no  less  a hand  than  that  of 
Bramante  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where 
we  may  find  for  instance  a face  between  two 
extended  horizontal  rods  draped  with  curtains 

* Tlioupli  the  recollection  of  them  in  connexion  with  the 
theatre  still  survives  in  the  expression  “ dram"iii  perionis,” 
some  of  the  ‘‘persona”  among  our  readers  may  not  re- 
member that  the  very  word  ” person  ” is  derived  from  the 
antique  stage,  and  means  ‘‘a  mask"  ; that  tli  rough  which,  or 
from  behind  which  {per~tono),  the  sound  of  the  actor’s  voice 
is  heard. 

t The  border  ornament  of  Ghiberti’s  gates  illustrate.s 
the  same  mingliug  of  styles  : the  floral  ornament  springs 
from  vases  like  those  so  familiar  in  the  full  Renaissance 
period,  but  the  foliage  itself  is  nearly  naturalistic  in  its 
forms  and  grouping. 


festooued  from  them,  with  ribbons  hanging 
from  tho  ends  of  each,  while  in  the  centre 
immediately  below  the  human  face,  Langs  a 
brooch  with  pendants ; the  whole  suggesting 
tho  idea  that  a gentle  feminine  malefactor  had 
been  decapitated,  and  the  head  gibbeted  along 
with  the  personal  adornments  of  the  deceased, 
as  an  awful  warning  to  the  beholders.  Cupids, — 
amorini, — become  so  completely  a piece  of 
decorative  furniture  that  they  also,  although 
they  are  really  representations  of  little  boys, 
and  therefore  so  far  natural  ornament,  become 
almost  conventionalities,  and  are  quite  so  in  the 
manner  in  wbicb  tliey  are  treated  and  com- 
bined.  In  on©  of  Ilaffaelle’s  designs  (that  for 
the  Cardinal  Bibbiena’a  bath-room  in  the  Vatican) 
these  little  figures  ai*e  perched  on  festoons 
stretched  across  between  the  posts  of  con- 
ventional canopies,  reminding  one  of  nothing 
so  much  as  four-post  bedsteads  turned  into 
ornament ; the  Cupids  posing  like  singing-birds 
on  the  perch  of  their  cage.  Possibly,  after  all, 
this  was  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and 
embodied  a noble  symbolism,  thongh  one  which 
ought  to  have  been  rather  tantalising,  one  might 
suppose,  to  a member  of  a celibate  priesthood. 

But  with  all  this  absurd  conglomeration  of 
objects  mostly  having  little  meaning  or  beauty 
in  themselves,  th(  re  is  in  the  Renaissance  school 
of  arabesque  ornament  with  which  the  name  of 
Raffaelle  has  bren  so  much  associated,  a re- 
deeming feature,  in  the  grace  and  even  (strange 
as  the  expression  may  seem)  the  logical  sequence 
with  which  it  is  put  together.  The  orna- 
mentists  of  the  Cinque-cento  were,  in  short, 
really  artists ; and  though  allowing  themselves, 
in  their  admiration  for  antiquity,  to  play  with 
some  very  absurd  toys  in  the  way  of  orna- 
mental motives,  they  were  never  content  to  put 
these  together  in  the  careless  and  jumbling 
fashion  with  which  the  more  prosaic  of  the 
ancient  Roman  artists  were  content.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  the  objects  made  use  of  had 
changed  their  value ; from  being  to  the  ancient 
Roman  representations  or  symbols  of  sacred  and 
ceremonial  things,  to  the  Cinque-cento  artist 
they  had  become  nothing  but  mere  ornament. 
But  the  latter,  while  making  use  of  them,  and 
adding  to  them  many  new  objects  from  his  own 
fertile  fancy,  saw  instinctively  the  necessity  for 
combiniag  them  into  a connected  whole ; and 
this  he  effected  by  means  of  a light  and  elegant 
system  of  conventional  foliage,  springing  from 
some  of  tho  objects,  entwining  or  supporting 
others,  and  making  it  almost  appear  as  if  all 
this  bizarre  collection  of  curiosities  were  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  a central  idea,  to  which 
they  were  all  in  some  way  related.  Stems 
grew  out  of  platters  and  out  of  lamps,  and 
out  of  tripods,  and  out  of  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  upon  their  freely  and  gracefully  turning 
scrolls  bung  all  kinds  of  articles,  as  on  the 
twigs  of  some  conventionalised  Christmas-tree. 
Nothing  could  bo  more  utterly  conventional, 
nothing  more  unlike  Nature,  in  any  of  her 
details,  than  this  arabesque  foliage ; but  it  had 
this  merit,  besides  its  real  and  often  exquisite 
grace  of  line  and  balance  of  curvature,  that  it 
rejiresented,  at  all  event.'',  a principle  of  nature, 
— that  of  gi’owth  and  development  from  a cen- 
tral stem  by  a gradual  division  and  subdivision 
of  lines  parting  from  the  main  generating  line 
of  the  ornament,  as  the  branches  part  from  the 
trunk.  And  this  recognition  of  Nature  (thongh 
afar  off)  in  the  main  governing  motive  of  the 
Renaissance  arabesque  ornament  raisesit  above 
mere  artificial  imitative  ornament,  and  gives  it 
a life  and  vivacity  to  which  antique  Roman 
ornament  could  seldom,  if  ever,  lay  claim.  This 
result  is  instructive,  for  it  shows  how  much  real 
interest  and  beauty  may  be  evolved  even  out  of 
prosaic,  and  in  many  respects  unsuitable,  details- 
in  ornament,  if  only  the  method  of  generation 
and  development  of  the  ornament  is  founded  on 
and  in  accordance  with  natural  law  and  natural 
life.  Thus  we  come  back  indirectly  to  a con- 
clusion in  favour  of  the  criticism  quoted  in  our 
first  paragraph ; since  we  find  that  amid  all 
thefacciful  and  utterly  arbitrary  use  of  artificial 
objects  in  the  Italian  arabesque  ornament,  the 
one  quality  after  all  which  gives  any  real  life  to 
it  is  that  which  is  derived  more  or  less  from 
Nature. 

But  we  must  break  off  here,  and  defer  to 
another  number  the  notice  of  some  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  artificial  ornament  in  France  and 
England,  as  well  as  the  general  consideration 
of  the  degree  of  value  attaching  to  decoration 
of  this  class,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  or  is 
not  compatible  with  a pure  taste  in  decorative 
design. 
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THE  OOKPOKATION,  THE  BOAED  OF 
WOEKS,  AKD  THE  BRIDGES. 

We  have  been  somewhat  premature  in  our 
conpratulations  on  the  peace  and  amity  esta- 
blished between  the  City  anthorities  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  It  is  true  that 
the  published  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  latter  body  were  such  as  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a good  understanding  had  been 
arrived  at  as  to  the  proposed  eastern  bridge 
over  the  Thames.  How  it  could  have  been 
represented  that  the  Corporation  would  apply 
the  proceeds  of  the  coal  and  wine  duties  to  pay 
for  the  high-level  bridge  of  the  Board,  at  the 
very  time  that  they  were  proposing  a low-level 
bridge  of  their  own,  it  is  not  for  us  to  guess. 
Like  other  procedures  in  Spring-gardens,  such 
as  the  application  of  public  funds  to  Parliamen- 
tary expenses  withont  sequence,  this  must 
remaiu,  if  nob  inexplicable,  nnexplained.  But 
it  seems  that  as  there  are  two  parties  at  the 
Board  of  Works,  so  are  there  two  parties  in  the 
City,  and  a long  debate  in  the  Court  of  Common 
■Council  ou  the  7th  inst.  only  resulted  in  a 
drawn  battle. 

Our  first  and  steady  aim  iu  this  matter 
is  to  do  all  within  our  power  to  pre- 
vent the  demolition  of  Loudon  Bridge.  We 
regret  to  find,  by  the  j)asBing  of  the 

previous  question"  at  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  that  even  on  this  point  there  is  as  yet 
no  certain  decision  obtained.  Wo  use  the  word 
demoliticn  advisedly.  On  architectural  con- 
siderations alone  we  should  extremely  regret 
any  such  iuterference  with  the  elevation  of 
one  of  our  noblest  natimal  monuments  as  is 
proposed  by  those  who  have  the  control,  or  the 
partial  control,  of  the  bridge.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  not  prepared  to  urge  that  a mani- 
fest convenience  to  London  should  be  forbidden; 
if  the  question  of  taste  were  all  that  stood  in 
the  way.  But  as  the  case  actually  comes  before 
the  public,  the  convenience  is  more  than 
doubtful.  It  is  as  clearly  known  as  anything  of 
the  kind  can  well  be,  that  to  widen  London 
Bridge  would  in  no  way  relieve  the  City  traffic, 
unless  the  approaches  were  widened  in  a cor- 
responding degree.  This  would  involve  an 
expense  which  no  one  has  ventured  to  propose. 
Therefore,  ou  the  ground  of  the  surveyor’s  view 
of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  proposal  to  widen 
is  au  ill-considered  ono.  It  would  be  a bit  of 
tinkering,  doing  no  good.  In  addition,  more- 
over, to  the  objections  which,  first,  the  architect, 
and,  secondly,  the  surveyor,  must  oppose  to  this 
plan  of  tinkering  the  bridge,  those  of  the  engi- 
neer are  absolutely  fatal.  We  have  shown,  from 


poHtan  and  national  importance  as  the  crossing 
the  Thames  in  London,  instead  of  being  settled 
on  the  true  principles  of  art  and  of  science  by 
a commission  of  competent  experts,  made  the 
subject  of  squabbles  between  board  men  and 
councillors  wlio,  however  respectable  in  their 
several  callings,  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  what 
is  required  for  the  decision  of  any  question  of 
an  architectural  or  engineering  nature. 

We  must  add  that  the  result  of  the  handing 
over  of  the  Waterloo  and  Charing. cross  Bridges 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  hitherto 
been  anything  but  satisfactory  as  far  as  the 
cleanliness  and  good  order  of  the  road  and  path- 
ways is  concerned.  The  Board  of  Works  seem 
to  have  thought  that  all  that  they  had  to_do  was 
to  pull  down  the  toll-bars.  The  look  of  squalor 


interest  to  hear  his  own  statement  in  regard  to 
a question  to  which  he  has  given  so  many  years 
of  his  life;  and  the  request  on  the  part  of  the 
Institute  that  he  would  do  so  was  a fitting  com- 
pliment both  to  the  author  of  so  remarkable  a 
work  and  the  bearer  of  a name  so  esteemed 
and  respected  among  recent  English  architects. 
Two  subjects  among  the  practical  ones  (which 
we  are  glad  to  see  are  duly  represented)  have  a 
certain  special  interest, — that  by  the  City  Archi- 
tect,  on  " Lighting  by  Electricity,"  and  that  by 
Mr.  Verity  on  “ The  Modern  Restaurant.”  Tiie 
former,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  before  the  public  at  present,  and  we 
are  very  glad  to  see  the  Institute  of  Architects 
recognising  the  practical  relation  of  such  a sub- 
ject to  the  duties  of  the  architectural  profes- 
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thit  a towdavs’  neglect  has  been  onongE  to  pro.  eioo,  and  oflenng  to  consider  it  from  an  arch 
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duco  is  incredible.  Complaints  of  great  vigour 
as  to  tlie  filthy  state  of  the  Cbaring-cross  foot- 
bridge have  filled  the  papers.  As  to  Waterloo 
Bridge,  not  only  is  an  adequate  service  for  its 
maintenance  and  clearing  requisite,  but  tbe 
removal  of  the  toll-houses,  now  their  raison- 
d'etre  lias  ceased,  should  not  bo  delayed.  The 
verandah  roofs  were  convenient  enough  for 
those  who  had  to  feel  in  their  pockets  for  a half- 
penny ; but  they  are  now  simple  excrescences, 
— wo  question  whether  they  wore  even  part 
of  the  original  design  of  the  toll-houses.  The 
noble  effect  of  the  approach  to  tho  bridge 
ia  spoiled  by  these  vile  little  cabins.  The 
bridge  has  been  bought  cheap ; and  on  its 
presentation  to  the  public  it  should  bo  allowed 
to  assume  its  proper  character,  not  of  a mere 
expedient  for  crossing  tho  Thames,  but  of  a 
noble  architectural  monument. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  BILLS  OF 
FARE,  1878-9, 

The  two  lists  of  papers  proposed  to  be  read; 
and  of  subjects  to  be  discussed,  in  the  upper  and 
lower  houses,  as  we  may  call  them,  in  Conduit- 
street,  are  before  us,  and  promise,  wo  mast  say, 
a more  than  usual  amount  of  novelty  and 

specialty  of  interest.  _ „ , 

Taking  the  Institute  selection  first,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Sessional  Papers  Committee  has 
been  remarkably  successful  in  its  efforts  to 
obtain  promises  for  the  ordinary  meetings,  for 
wo  hardly  ever  remember  to  have  seen  so  full  a 
list  issued  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion. There  appear  to  bo,  in  fact,  more  papers 
tluiti  room  cau  well  be  found  for ; bub  this  is  a 
diocrepaucy  in  the  right  direction,  as  there  are 
conorally  one  or  two  disappointments  or  post- 

o . ji.  _ coaaiiiTi.  aucl 
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portions  of  the  bridge  were  in  a most  precarious  j some  of  the  papers  named  may  not  a -o  up 
position  at  the  time  of  tho  striking  of  the  whole  of  an  evening.  the 

centres.  Actual  movement  took  place,  and  that  Some  of  t e mos  ' . , , , those  con 

tli.3  moHoo  was  precisely  lie  same  as  ‘tat  ^ s.„„„„thcso  we  notice  with  pica- 


■which  now  threatens  the  stability  of  tbe  struc- 


ture. Ttio  Corporation  overruled  the  ongiuecr.  sure 


rcliitecture.  Amongthese  we  notice  with  plea- 
the  name  of  Captain  Burton,  the  mde- 


fati<^ablo  traveller  and  observer  in  so  many 


ii?ci  “]rc;  c“cS;c^‘rtotai“‘ii;ec\  1 ^ 

good  fortone  than  by  any  sagacity  on  ;“f]„°Midtan™a“gi-ouna  seldom  traversed  by 

part;  and  they  now  seem  determined, --at  least,  mgs  m ”1  ' ^Foreign  architcotnral  snb- 

a party  does --to  complete  the  mischief  com-  ^“^“^‘^^“''^f^.otb-ather  largoly  represented  in 

menced  m 1&30.  jeccs  aio,  -.r,,.!.; 

With  reference  to  tho  mode  of  relieving  the 
bridge,  ic  cannot  bo  pretended  that  enough 
information  has  yet  been  collected.  The  question 
of  site  is  undetermined.  The  question  of  level  is 
undetermined.  The  Corporation  are  for  a low- 
level  bridge,  wich  a bascule,  or  semi-drawbridgo 
arrangement  for  allowing  vessels  to  pass.  This 
plan  has  just  boon  set  aside  for  the  present 
session.  Tho  Board  of  Works  propose  a high- 
level  bridge,  under  which  80  or  90  per  cent,  of 
the  vessels  ascending  the  Thames  could  pass 
■without  impediment.  The  per  contra  to  this 
Bcheme,  which  is  one  that  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  is  the  doubt  whether  any  one  would 
use  tho  bridge  if  built.  A spiral  ascent  of  ono 
in  forty  is  so  serious  a barrier  that  to  incur  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  a million  ou  a mere 
guess  would  be  little  more  than  childish.  Again 
we  have  to  ask  for  information  as  to  tho  results 
of  the  ouclay  already  incurred,  in  this  part  of 
Loudon,  for  tho  crossing  of  tho  river.  A 
statistical  account  of  the  two  tunnels,  and  of 
the  steam  ferry,  is  the  first  requirement  for 
forming  an  opinion.  That  no  such  account  has 
been  prepared,  or,  ns  far  as  we  can  tell,  even 
asked  for,  by  tho  Idetropolitan  Board,  is  a sign 
that,  as  on  former  occasions,  they  are  gaily 
attempting  a prodigious  leap  in  the  dark.  It 
is  melancholy  to  see  a subject  of  such  metre- 


the  programme,—"  The  Vaulting  and  Stalactites 
of  Persia,”  by  Mr.  Purdou  Clarke,  and  ihe 
Haram  at  Jerusalem,"  by  Lieut.  Conder,  R.E., 
beino-  two  promiuont  subjects.  Tho  latter  is  ono 
of  the  papers  we  have  already  referred  to  as 
ooutributed  from  nou-arcbitoctural  sources,  and 
is  ouo  which  is,  at  least,  sure  to  evoke  a warm 
discussion,  touching  as  it  does  upon  questions 
of  archajology  which  have  been  so  peatly 
debated  by  able  and  eminent  men  with  very 
opposite  views.  Lieut.  Conder,  though  he  writes 
" R E."  after  his  name,  is,  m fact,  no  mean 
architectural  critic,  and  has  au  established 
ti<rU  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  Wo  may 
perhaps  consider  Irish  church  architecture  as  a 
‘‘  fureif^n  ” subject  (it  is  certain  that  not  a few 
men  who  know  tho  Continent  well  have  never 
been  in  the  Green  Island)  ; at  ail  events  Mr. 
Nowenliam  Deane  will  probably  have  something 
to  say  in  regard  to  it  which  is  not  familiar  to 
aroliiteets  dwelling  in  London.^  t,”"  fl  °l>  *“ 
non-professional  contributors  is  Mr.  John  I tn- 
nethorne,  whoso  olaborato  work  on  the  ^Geo- 
metry and  Optics  of  Ancient  Architeotui-e  has 
been  very  fully  notioed  in  these  oolnmns. 
our  readers  ate  aware,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  tho  views  of  Mr.  Pennethorne  ;e  eogard 
to  a good  many  of  the  points  dealt  with  m his 
book ; bat  it  will  be  a matter  of  considerable 


tect’s  point  of  view.  The  subject  of  the  restau- 
rant  is  less  fascinating;  indeed,  we  are  noc 
sure  whether  the  resta’urarii-keepor  may  not 
reasonably  bo  regarded  as  a kind  of  bogey  or 
ogre  to  the  present  generation,  who  is  gradually 
swallowing  up  everything  and  getting  into  hi.-? 
hands  tho  strings  of  all  kinds  of  important  con- 
cerns not  the  least  necessarily  connected  with 
tho  supply  of  eating  and  drinking  commodities. 
Bat  there  is  no  doubt  that,  partly  owing  to  this 
encroaching  power  of  the  buffet,  tlio  restaurant 
forms  a special  feature  in  tho  architectural  work 
of  this  day,  aud  it  will  bo  well  indeed  if  tho  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  at  tho  Institute  should 
lead  to  any  improvement  on  the  stylo  aud 
manner  in  which  establishments  of  this  class 
are  usually  designed  and  decorated,  and  to  a 
substitution  of  something  like  refiuement  and 
good  taste  for  tawdrinosa  and  glitter  ; if  so.  tlio 
jiaper  will  not  bo  thrown  away.  Mr.  Verity  is 
well  up  to  tbe  work.  Mr.  Penrose  has  some- 
thing new  to  tell  us  (wo  presume)  in  the  course 
of  some  notes  " On  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ; and 
another  of  the  practical  subjects  is  that  of 
‘‘Bills  of  Quantities  and  their  Relation  to  the 
Contract,"  to  be  treated  of  by  Mr.  Honeyman,  of 
Glasgow,  and  concerning  which  wo  opine  that 
there  is  really  very  little  to  bo  said,  and  that 
little  very  obvious  and  easily  disposed  of  by  any 
clear-headed  person ; but,  of  course,  all  will  have 
their  say  on  a matter  about  which  there  seems 
to  be  a difference  of  opinion  aud  of  practice 
which  to  ourselves  is  quite  incomprehensible. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  tho  Institute 
programme,  we  cannot  but  give  a word  of 
hearty  recognition  iu  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  appears  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
present  secretary.  The  pamphlet  containing 
the  usual  annual  list  of  members,  donations,  and 
other  current  information,  at  once  struck  us  as 
exhibiting  a completeness  of  editing  in  every 
particular  which  speaks  well  for  tho  manner  iu 
which  this  portion  of  tho  work  of  the  Institute 
will  in  future  be  carried  on. 

In  the  programme  of  the  Arcliitoctural  Asso- 
ciation, the  most  really  important  subject,  con- 
sidering that  the  society  is  one  largely  attended 
by  young  men  iu  their  pupilage,  is  the  discussion 
which  is  to  bo  opened  by  Mr.  A.  Payne  on  tho 
question,  ‘‘Architect,  or  irchitect  and  Sur- 
veyor?" It  was  an  excellent  idea,  whoever 
originated  it,  to  propose  the  consideration  before 
such  a society  of  this  question,  _ upon  which 
really  turns  the  view  which  tho  rising  geuera- 
tiou  are  to  take  of  their  profession,  aud  the 
course  of  the  studies  by  which  they  are  to  ami 
at  saccoss  in  it.  We  will  not  offer  a pre-dis- 
cussiou  of  tho  subject,  which  could  not  be  gone 
into  iu  the  course  of  a running  commentary  of 
this  kind,  but  wo  will  allow  ourselves  jusb  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  turn  of  the  discussion 
will  be  iu  favour  of  giving  full  weight  to  tho 
practical  side  of  the  architect’s  profession, 
which  has  been  too  often  of  late  entirely 
lost  sight  of  amid  a haze  of  glorious  aspi- 
rations after  an  ideal  profession,  m which 
every  member  should  be  equally  master  of 
all  forms  of  artistic  production.  Tho  paper 
immediately  to  follow  this,  on  “Party-walls: 
the  Law  aud  the  Practice,”  has  also  a whole- 
some practical  tendency,  and  no  one  is  likely  to 
be  bettor  able  to  throw  useful  light  on  this 
complicated  subject  of  so  many  disputes  and 
heart-burnings  than  Mr.  Blashill.  _Mr.  Aston 
Webb  has  something  to  say  about  “Windows, 
a very  fertile  subject  for  architectural  fancy 
and  8u"»estion  ; and  “ Organs  and  their  Treat- 
menb"  is  to  form  the  subject  of  a paper  from 
Mr  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  a practical  organist 
himself,  and  therefore  the  better  able  to  do 


justice,  both  from  an  architectural  and  a musical 
point  of  view,  to  a matter  on  which  architects 
have  certainly  something  to  learn.  It  is  werth 
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rernm-k  that  the  snbject  of  “Restanranfcs”  (com- 
bmea  with  “Hotels'')  comes  into  this  pro- 
praoime  as  well  as  into  that  of  the  Institute. 
Ml'.  Neale  contributes  some  notes  on  the 
measurement  of  old  buildings,  and  Mr.  R.  P. 
Spiers  a paper  on  the  “ International  Congress 
of  Architects  at  Paris.”  In  each  case  the  writer 
of  the  paper  is  known  to  be  specially  qualified 
to  treat  the  subject.  Other  papers  of  more  or 
less  interest  combine  to  fill  up  a good  and 
useful  programme,  of  which  wo  have  noted  the 
fcalieiit  points  only. 
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THE  NORTHERN  IRON  TRADE. 

Avter  some  years  of  depression,  thcro  is  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  iron  trade  of  the 
North  of  England,  although  it  at  first  is  as  a 
juoro  shaking  of  what  may  be  compared  to  the 
dry  bones  that  remain  of  a once  full  trade.  It 

38  true  that  it  is  not  brought  about  entirely  by 
favourable  cause,  for  it  has  been  in  part  con- 
tributed to  by  a reduction  in  the  output  of  iron 
but  this  was  necessary,  and  the  change  is  one 
which  is  a matter  of  congratulation.  la  the 
height  of  prosperity  a few  years  ago  there  was 
a very  great  mcrease  iu  the  production  ; and 
though  at  the  time  the  consumption  was  as  great, 
yet  when  only  a normal  height  iu  the  demand 
was  registered,  the  production  was  in  excess 
aud  largo  stocks  accumulated.  There  were  to 
be  dealt  with  the  difficulties  of  price  and  of 
c,tceseive  output.  The  first  was  the  most  easily 
dealt  with;  for,  as  the  stocks  were  very  large 
and  increasing,  and  as  tlio  output  was  above  the 
requirements,  the  market  became  dull,  and  a 
continuous  fall  in  prices  brought  rates  down  to 
the  level  from  which  they  rose  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  adjust  the 
production  to  the  requirements ; for  there  were 
diQiculties  in  the  way,  such  as  contracts  for 
materials  long  in  advance,  Ac.,  and  there  has 
been  for  some  time  a growth  in  the  averao-e 
production  of  crude  iron  which  led  to  a further 
enlargement  of  tlie  output.  But  when  rates 
became  so  low  that  in  some  instances  they  were 
unremnnerative,  it  soon  altered  that  condition, 
and  some  makers  whose  works  were  not  situated 
advantageously  for  producing  cheaply  found 
that  It  was  the  least  of  two  evils  to  close  them. 
Ihere  has  been  thus  a very  considerable  dimi- 
nution  of  the  output,  and  a readjustment  of  the 
balance  between  supply  and  demand. 

Whilst  this  has  been  in  progress,  stocks  of 
both  crude  and  manufactured  iron — the  former 
especially— in  the  hands  of  the  makers  have 
grown  very  greatly.  In  part,  this  is  traceable 
to  the  long-contmued  enlargement  of  the  out- 
put,  and  m part  to  the  declension  in  the  demand 
Jiy  a more  economical  working  of  the  furnaces, 
and  by  the  blowing  out  of  some  of  the  older  and 
loss  productive  furnaces,  the  average  output  has 
been  considerably  increased,  and  thus  the  step 
which  was  ultimately  taken  of  reducing  the 
production  was  lessened  in  its  operation  by  tile 
enlargement  of  the  averajo  amount  made.  But 
as  the  result  of  friendly  arrangement,  about  a 
dozeu  furnaces  were  pnt  out,  and  a few  were 
transferred  from  the  manufacture  of  Cleveland 
pig-irou  to  that  of  iron  from  ore  imported  into 
tlie  district,  the  result  being  that  there  is  a very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  output  of  the  first- 
painod  class  of  iron.  At  the  present  time,  too 
the  demand  usually  rises,  a large  quantity  of 
iron  being  shipped  out  of  the  country,  more 
especially  to  Germany  and  Belgium,  in  the 
autumn  months.  This  increase  is  now  known,  and 
with  the  redaction  of  the  output  there  is  inevit- 
able effect  of  a reduction  of  the  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  the  makers  to  an  extent  which  must  bo 
a considerable  relief.  However  it  is  brought 
about,— and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is 
not  brought  about  by  the  most  pleasant  or 
profitable  means,  so  far  as  the  factor  is  a roduo- 
tion  of  the  output, —there  is  now  a sounder  base 
for  the  trade  of  the  North,  that  of  one  the  out- 
put  of  which  is  even  below  the  demand.  In 
addition  to  the  low  amount  of  iron  made  in  com- 
parison  with  what  was  known  a year  ago,  there 
is  also  a very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
price,  which  reduces  the  value  more  than  pronor- 
lonately ; but  this  is  in  a great  degree  compen- 
sated for  to  the  producers  by  the  continued 
leductions  m the  price  of  raw  materials  and 
the  lower  rates  now  ruling  for  wages,  and  in  the 
lowness  of  price  there  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
future.  About  one-half  of  the 
whole  of  the  pig-u'ou  produced  in  the  north-east 
ot  liQgland  IS  sent  elsewhere  for  mannfacture, 
and  It  IS  evident  that  unless  iron  could  be  pro- 


duced as  cheaply  there,  and  even  cheaper,  than 
elsewhere,  so  large  an  export  trade  would  be 
impossible.  During  the  period  of  high  prices 
the  amount  of  crude  iron  sent  out  of  the  dis- 
trict was  in  a much  lower  proportion ; but  as 
the  price  has  fallen,  there  has  been  a gradual 
and  large  growth. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  causes  of  this  improved 
condition  of  tlie  iron  trade  of  the  North,  it  is 
tolerably  easy  to  observe  that  there  are  all  the 
signs  of  a continuance  of  that  improvement.  A 
low  price  is  assured,  becaose  there  is  a very 
large  reserve  of  smelting  plant  now  idle,  which 
would  be  brought  into  operation  were  there  any 
large  increase  in  the  prices,  and  the  effect  would 
■be  to  glut  the  market  with  'a  production  in 
excess  of  its  requirements.  That  low  price, 
thus  practically  assured,  should  not  only  further 
stimulate  the  demand  for  crude  iron  from 
other  manufacturing  centres  which  have  not 
facilities  for  as  cheap  production  of  pig 
iron,  but  it  should  also  stimulate  the  local 
demand  for  iron  for  foundry  purposes  and 
tlio  malleable  iron  manufacture.  The  former 
of  these  is  now  in  a slight  degree  recovered 
from  the  depression  it  also  knew;  and  though 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  latter,  yet  ib°is 
unlikely  that  it  will  long  remain  at  its  present 
low  estate.  Although  the  prevailing  tendency 
at  present  on  established  railways  is  towards 
the  use,  almosD  exclusively,  of  steel  rails,  yet 
(overlooking  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  Cleve- 
land iron  for  that  purpose)  there  is  not  to  the 
full  that  preference  in  foreign  parts,  and  to  the 
possible  construction  of  new  lines  in  the  East 
and  in  some  of  our  colonies,  the  manufacturers 
of  iron  rails  may  look  with  some  hope.  The 
shipping  trade  is  depressed,  but  the  low  price  of 
iron  is  stimulating  the  building  of  vessels,  and 
giving  an  impetus  to  the  plate  and  angle-iron 
manufactures  and  though  the  other  chief , 
branch  of  the  iron  ma'uufacture  is  at  a low  ebb, 
it  is  certain  to  revive  with  any  commencement 
of  large  constructional  works,  which,  at  any  rate, 
is  nearer  than  it  was.  It  is  on  these  probabili- 
ties that  the  iron  trade  of  the  North  has  to  base 
its  hopes,  and  a production  no  larger  than  its 
requirements  and  low  prices  should  enable  it 
early  to  feel  a beneficial  impulse  from  a rising 
trade  tide.  In  the  North,  the  iron  trade  is  the 
controllingindustry,  and  as  itsdepressiou  has  had 
very  marked  effects  on  tho  constructional  indus- 
tries, it  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  breath  of  tho 
revival  may  speedily  make  its  influence  felt 
through  these.  In  no  district,  perhaps,  has  the 
general  dulnese  in  the  mineral  trade  been  more 
marked  than  in  the  North-east  in  this  manner  j 
and  as  the  great  indnstry  of  the  North  begins 
to  recover  tone,  the  anticipation  may  be  allowed 
that  the  effect  of  the  revival  will  be  as  markedly 
beneficial  as  the  duluess  was  markedly  adverse. 


THE  RECENT  HALE- YEARLY  RAILWAY 

meetings. 

CONTINUED  PROGRE.S.S  OK  NEW  WORKS. 

The  meetings  of  the  railway  companies  for 
the  half-year  ending  with  June,  which  have  just 
been  brought  to  a close,  show  that,  as  regards 
many  of  the  great  lines,  large  extensions,  and 
a very  heavy  outlay  of  capital  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  works,  are  still  going  forward.  A 
notable  feature  in  the  reports  of  many  of  the 
leading  companies  is  the  great  falling  off  in  the 
traffic  during  the  half-year,  owing  to  depression 
m trade.  This  falling  off  specially  applies  to 
the  London  and  North-Western  and  to  the 
North-Eastern  Companies,  the  great  depression 
in  the  iron  trade  having  very  seriously  affected 
the  revenue  of  the  last-named  company. 

The  report  of  the  London  and  North.  Western 
Company  ishowa  that,  although  tho  receipts 
from  passenger  trafiio  have  been  maintained 
and  show  a slight  increase  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  ot  1877  there 
was  a heavy  falling  off  in  the  merchandise  and 
mineral  traffic,  the  decrease  being  no  less  than 
35,177i.  as  compared  with  1877.  Notwith- 
standing this  decrease,  however,  the  previous 
dividend,  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annnm 
was  declared,  the  chairman  observing  at  the 
meetingthat  they  were  getting  tho  advantage 
Ot  a large  reduction  in  working  expenses,  which 
was  due  la  a great  measure  to  the  reduced 
price  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  and  other  materials. 
A large  portion  of  the  reduction  in  their  working 
expenses  was,  however,  due  to  the  better  workin  J 
ot  tho  line  consequent  upon  the  additional  ac- 
commodation  at  stations,  and  the  doubliug  of 
parts  of  the  line.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  | 


the  chairman  incidentally  stated  that  they  had 
now  laid  1,600  miles  of  steel  rails,  extendiD<»- 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  main  lines  o1 
the  company.  They  would,  therefore,  now  con- 
tmue  to  have  the  advantage  from  the  use  of  those 
steel  rails,  if  the  makers  would  continue  to  keep- 
np  the  quality ; but  he  was  always  afraid  of  some 
process  coming  into  play  which  would  have 
a similar  effect  ou  steel  as  the  hot  blast  had 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  since  which  no  good 
iron  had  been  made.  They  had,  therefore, 
always  to  fear  with  steel  that  with  the  price 
going  down  the  makers  would  reduce  the 
quality.  Adverting  to  the  unproductive  capital, 
which  he  said  was  2, 000,000?.,  the  chairman 
expressed  a hope  that  during  the  next  spring 
half-year,  not  only  the  Nottinghamshire  lines, 
which  tho  contractors  were  under  contract  to 
complete  by  Christmas,  but  several  other  lines 
in  progress,  would  come  into  profitable  earning. 
The  meeting  sanctioned  the  addition  to  the 
capital  of  the  company  of  the  Bum  of  2,812,437?. 
under  the  Act  of  1878,  authorising  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines  iu  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  other  places;  also  a further  addition  of 
4f)l,l7't?.  including  116,0001.  for  completion  of 
the  Holyhead  harbour;  55,500?.  for  cottages, 
additional  sidings,  and  other  works  at  Willes- 
den  ; y,600?.  fur  goods  accommodation  at  Dews- 
bury  ; 131', 539?.  for  additional  siding  and  other 
accommodation  at  different  parts  of  the  line; 
and  85,535?.  for  additional  land  and  minerals. 
Ihe  capital  of  this  great  corporation  authorised 
up  to  j;he  present  time  is  81,881,701?.,  of  which 
sum  75,475,800?.  had  been  created  and  expended 
up  to  the  end  of  June  last. 

The  report  of  the  Great  Western  Companif 
showed  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  pas- 
senger and  merchandise  traffic  receipts  during 
the  half-year  of  11,502^,  but  a decrease  of 
19,369?.  from  minerals,  being  a net  decrease  of 
7,767?.  On  tho  other  hand  there  was  a decrease- 
in  the  expenditure  of  28,789?.  The  report  stated 
that  the  alterations  in  the  Paddington  Station, 
iu  connexion  with  tho  widening  of  the  line  be- 
tween Loudon  and  Slough,  woro  in  active  opera- 
tion, and  that  great  convenience  had  alrcadj* 
been  experienced  in  the  working  of  the  traffic  in 
the  Paddington  Station  by  the  alterations  whicL 
had  been  effected  in  the  roads  and  platforms 
on  tho  arrival  side.  Tho  new  lines  and  subway 
betvveen  the  Westbourne  Park  and  Bishop’s-road 
Stations  were  also  now  completed.  Advertin" 
to  the  works  of  the  Severn  tunnel,  the  repori 
stated  that  the  heading  had  now  been  driven  to 
a length  of  a mile  and  three  furlongs  under  the 
Severn,  leaving  a distance  of  seven  furlongs  still 
to  be  driven  to  finish  this  portion  of  the  work. 
The  material  through  which  the  heading  had 
passed  continued  to  be  of  tho  same  favourable 
character  as  before.  The  three  additional  shafts 
required  for  the  construction  of  the  in-shore 
portion  of  the  tunnel  were  in  progress.  Amongst 
otlier  statements  made  at  the  meeting,  it  trans- 
pired that  the  company  are  about  to  construct 
a branch  line  to  Ih'inoetown,  extending  to  the- 
convict  prison  at  Dartmoor,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment  have  agreed  to  find  5,000?.  of  the  capital. 

A vote  of  290,000?.  was  granted  by  the  pro- 
prietors for  nesv  works,  including  -'iO.OOO?.  for 
now  lines  at  Paddington,  between  Bishop’s-road 
and  Westbourne-park  Stations;  20,000?.  forth© 
enlargement  of  tho  Paddington  Station  ; 50,000?. 
for  doubling  the  lino  between  Paddington  and 
Slough;  20,000?.  for  new  stations  at  Cardiff, 
Neath,  and  Swansea ; and  75,000?.  for  extensions 
and  other  works  at  the  Birkenhead  Station.  In. 
tho  course  of  tho  proceedings,  the  chairman 
observed  that  -whereas  in  1861  they  had  122 
trains  in  and  out  of  Paddington  Station  daily, 
they  had  now  426  trains.  In  point  of  capital, 
the  Great  Western  Company  is  at  the  bead  of 
the  English  railways,  with  the  exception  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Company  and  the 
Midland  Company.  Its  authorised  capital  at 
the^end  of  June  was  64,507,477?.,  of  which 
63,703,727?.  had  been  created  and  expended  to 
the  same  date.  Although  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company  has  a larger  capital 
than  the  Great  Western  by  more  than  20,000,000?.. 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the  mileage 
of  the  latter  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
North-Western  Company,  which  is  l,653i  miles, 
whereas  that  of  the  Great  Western  Company 
is  2,139^  miles,  with  33}  miles  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

The  report  of  the  Midland  Company  submitted 
to^  the  shareholders  showed  that,  as  compared 
with  the  half-year  ending  June,  1877,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  traffic  receipts,  both  as 
regards  passengers,  merchandise,  minerals,  and 
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cattle.  The  capital  expenditure  during  the  half- 
year  had  been  1.178,603i.,  of  which  13,fi00J.  was 
for  additional  expenditure  on  the  VVhitecross- 
street  warehouses,  and  65,000i.  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  property  in  London.  On  lines  in 
course  of  construction  433,431i.  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  conrse  of  tho  half-year,  and 
332,9801.  on  lines  open  for  traffic.  The  chair- 
man stated  at  the  meeting  that  the  total  further 
estimated  expenditure  to  complete  all  their 
works  was  3,55 1, 0001.,  627,0001.  of  which  was  to 
bo  expended  on  lines  open  for  traffic,  1,620,0001. 
on  linos^^  in  course  of  construction,  437,0001.  on 
joint  lines,  in  which  the  company  had  an 
interest,  and  868,0001.  on  lines  not  yet  com- 
menced. Adverting  to  the  now  branch  line 
and  dock  which  the  company  are  constructing 
at  Poplar,  he  stated  that  nearly  one-tnird  of 
the  piles  wore  driven  for  the  coffer-dam  for  the 
river-wall,  and  tho  excavation  for  the  dock-wall 
was  being  proceeded  with.  A resolution  was 
passed  at  the  meeting  authorising  the  creation 
I of  further  capital  amounting  to  2,050,0001.  for 
1 tho  several  works  in  progress  and  to  be  com- 
I menced.  Tho  present  authorised  capital  of  the 
1 company  amounts  to  66,646,5621.,  of  which 
! 63,913,5021.  have  been  created  and  are  in  course 
! of  expenditure.  The  new  Hues  now  in  course  of 
; construction  by  the  company  are  158^  miles  in 
I length,  which,  when  completed,  will  make  the 
) entire  length  of  the  Midland  Company’s  system 
j l,566f  miles. 

I The  Gveat  Northern  Company’s  traffic  receipts 
I showed  a marked  increase  as  compared  with  tho 
corresponding  period  in  1877,  the  excess  for  the 
half-year  ending  June  last  being  30,0001.,  whilst 
the  expenditure  was  nearly  20,0001.  less  than  in 
18/7.  Laving  the  half-year  666,0001.  was  ex- 
pended  on  capital  in  new  lines  and  other  works, 
402,0001.  of  which  was  on  lines  open  for  traffic, 
including  36,8121.  on  account  of  the  new  tunnels 
at  King  s-cross  Station.  Tho  passenger  traffic 
to  King’s-cross  Station  nriw  passed  through 
these  tunnels,  whilst  tho  old  tunnels  were  used 
; for  tho  goods  traffic.  On  lines  in  course  of  con- 
struction 89,0001.  had  been  spent  within  the 
half-year,  in  addition  to  237,0001.  as  the  sub- 
Bcription  of  tho  Great  Northern  towards  new 
lines  which  they  were  making  jointly  with  the 
Midland  and  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  com- 
panies. They  had  likewise  spent  within  the  same 
period  26,1111.  upon  the  block  system  and  lock- 
ing  apparatus,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  com- 
pauy  which  had  now  been  incurred  on  this 
I system  alone  being  359,1241.  Referring  to  the 
further  expenditure  of  capital  on  additional 
works,  tho  Chairman  said  it  was  absolutely 
uecossary  for  tho  purposes  of  the  traffic.  Apart 
from  tho  now  lines  and  other  works  in  progress, 
tho  directors  proposed  to  expend  150,0001.  Of 
1 tlii.s  sum  17,0001.  was  proposed  to  be  spent  on 
I tho  extension  of  the  Farringdon-street  goods 
i warehouses.  They  were  originally  constructed 
t with  a view  to  the  handling  of  something  like 
1 100,000  tons  of  goods  during  the  year,  but  this 
I had  been  vastly  extended,  and  the  goods  with 
I which  they  had  to  deal  there  amounted  to 
i 150,000  tons,  which  was  still  increasing,  so  that 
I an  addition  to  the  goods  warehouses  at  Farring- 
! don-street  was  absolutely  essential  in  the 
, interests  of  the  company.  They  likewise  pro- 
• posed  to  expend  36,0U01.  on  the  repairing-shops 
1 at  Doncaster,  which  could  no  longer  be  delayed, 

I as  the  wagons  were  now  repaired  without  any 
I covering  whatever,  tho  men  working  in  the 
i open  air,  and  that  entailed  a very  groat  deal  of 
f loss  to  the  company.  There  were  also  several 
I other  items,  including  7,2401.  for  additional 
! sidings  at  Finsbury  Park  and  Hornsey  j and 
I 33,0001.  for  further  carrying  out  the  block 
' system.  For  these  purposes  the  meeting 
. sanctioned  an  additional  outlay  on  capital 
I account  of  152,1421.  Under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
I ment  passed  last  session  the  Great  Northern 
I and  the  Great  Eastern  companies  jointly  are 
; about  to  construct  a new  line  from  Spalding  to 
I Lincoln,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,106,0001.  The 
' present  length  of  the  Great  Northern  Company’s 
' system  is  751  miles,  and  in  addition  they  are 
constructing  llOJ  miles  of  new  railway.  Their 
I authorised  capital  on  the  30th  of  June  was 
; 32,828,050?,,  of  which  31,205,4501.  had  been 
I created. 


The  report  of  the  Great  Eastern  Compar 
I stated  that  the  gross  revenue  for  the  half-yoi 
was  1,327,6061.,  against  a gross  revenue  i 
1 1,^91,7701.  in  the  corresponding  half-year  < 
il877.  Tho  chairman,  in  his  address  to  th 
j shareholders,  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  tl 
j largo  expenditure  which  had  been  incurred  i 
I the  improvement  of  the  permanent  way,  andti 


laying  down  of  steel  rails.  During  tho  half-year 
91,0001.  had  been  expended,  and  at  tho  end  of 
the  half-year  they  had  350  miles  of  steel  rails 
laid  down  on  the  line.  Experiments  had  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  endurance,  or,  as  it 
was  called,  the  life  of  a steel  rail  compared  with 
an  iron  rail,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  the 
duration  of  a steel  rail,  which  had  been  put  at 
thirty  years,  liad  been  con6rmed.  On  some 
parts  of  tho  line  they  had  been  laid  down  and 
in  use  four  years,  and  it  had  been  proved  that 
whereas^  iron  rails  would  last  only  three  years, 
steel  rails  would  stand  for  thirty  years.  The 
great  value,  therefore,  of  steel  rails  in  the 
future  permanent  expense  of  maintaining  the 
railway,  would  very  soon  be  materially  felt.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  three  years  they  would 
probably  lay  down  an  average  of  seventy  miles 
with  steel  rails,  so  that  in  three  years  from  the 
present  time  there  would  be  560  miles  of  steel 
rails  laid  down  on  their  system,  which  would 
comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  main  line. 
They  had  in  stock  a very  large  amount  of  steel 
rails  at  their  present  low  price,  and  they  had  a 
quantity  ordered  at  the  same  rate.  Adverting 
to  prospective  capital  expenditure,  he  said  they 
could  not  hope,  for  a very  long  time  to  come,  to 
diminish  very  materially  their  capital  expendi- 
ture. They  had  got  to  finish  several  works, 
among  others  the  Bishopsgate  station  for  goods, 
and  they  were  just  completing  the  Chingford 
line  into  tho  Forest,  and  the  line  to  the  Alexandra 
Palace.  Tho  estimate  of  the  capital  expendi- 
ture for  the  current  half-year  was  150,0001. 
The  company  would  havo  to  contribute  500,000?. 
towards  the  making  of  the  Spalding  and  Lincoln 
line.  The  present  authorised  cajiital  of  the 
company  is  34,616,869?.,  of  which  32,322,941?. 
have  been  created,  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
way constructed  being  789,  and  12i  miles  in 
course  of  construction. 

The  tra,ffic  receipts  of  the  London  and  South  \ 
W^estem  line  show  a slight  increase  as  compared 
with  June,  1877.  The  report  stated  that  sta- 
tion improvements  to  a considerable  extent  have 
been  carried  out  iu  various  parts  of  the  line, 
including  the  raising  of  platforms  to  conform  to 
the  recommendations  of  tho  Board  of  Trade.  It 
also  states  that  the  Waterloo  Station  improve- 
ments and  enlargements  have  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  enable  a portion  of  the  new  sheds  and 
platforms  to  be  soon  available  for  traffic.  The 
diversion  near  Vauxhall  of  all  the  main  lines  is 
now  completed,  whereby  a large  additional  space 
has  been  appropriated  for  goods  traffic  purposes. 
Amongst  the  new  lines  and  other  works  in  pro- 
gress is  tho  doubling  of  the  line  between  Samp- 
ford  Courtney  and  Okehampton ; a lai’go  new 
station  at  Salisbury ; and  a junction  of  tho  Ascot 
and  Woking  lino  with  tho  Aldershott  line.  Tho 
authorised  length  of  tho  company’s  lines  is  722i 
miles,  of  which  717  miles  have  been  constructed. 
The  capital  authorised  to  the  end  of  Juno  last  is 
23,230,291?.,  of  which  22,191,890?.  havo  been 
created  and  expended. 

The  traffic  receipts  on  the  South  Eastern  lino 
for  the  half-year  showed  a very  largo  increase 
over  the  receipts  of  the  corresponding  half-year 
in  1877,  the  increase  amounting  to  between  four 
and  five  per  cent.  Tlie  report  referred  to  tho 
Dover  and  Deal  line,  which  is  being  constructed 
at  the  joint  cost  of  the  South  Eastern  and  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  companies.  It  also  stated 
that  a new  steamer  was  in  course  of  construction 
for  the  traffic  between  Folkestone  and  Boulogne. 
The  report  likewise  referred  to  a decision  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners  in  proceedings  taken 
against  the  company  at  tho  suit  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Hastings.  Tho  Commissioners  had 
delivered  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Town 
Council,  and  ordered  the  company  to  carry  out 
many  works  at  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards,  in- 
volving now  expenditure  to  a considerable 
amount.  The  effect  of  this  decision,  if  con- 
firmed,  would  practically  transfer  the  expondi- 
ture  of  the  capital  of  tho  shareholders  to  the 
control  of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  and  tho 
directors  had  therefore  taken  steps  to  test  tho 
validity  of  tho  enormous  powers  claimed.  This 
company,  whoso  lines  are  at  present  332i  miles 
iu  length,  are  constructing  additional  lines  22 
miles  long.  The  created  capital  to  June  last 
was  20,635,974?. 

The  increase  of  traffic  on  the  London  and 
Briyhton  line  appeared  by  tho  report  to  be  very 
great,  the  excess  amounting  to  more  than  8 per 
cent,  over  the  receipts  of  the  corresponding 
period  in  1877.  On  this  great  increase  tho 
chairman  stated  at  the  meeting  that  he  did  not 
attribute  it  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  which  did 
not  at  all  assist  them  until  June.  Considering 


the  period  of  deproeeion,  it  had  surprised  both 
the  directors  and  himself.  It  had  arisen,  he 
believed,  from  building,  and  the  population 
going  on  increasing.  The  capital  expenditure 
of  the  oomjiiiny  during  the  half-year  was 
221,518?.,  of  which  35,651?.  was  for  tho  enlarge- 
ment of  tho  London  Bridge  Station  now  in  pro- 
gress, and  19,970?.  for  the  purchase  of  tho  free- 
hold of  the  Terminns  Hotel.  The  sum  of 
50,131/.  had  also  been  expended  on  the  Tun- 
bridge Well.s  and  Eastbourne  Hue,  now  in  courso 
of  construction.  A special  grant  was  made  at 
tho  meeting  of  150,000?.  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  the  works  about  to  be  commenced  at 
Newhaven  Harbour.  Tho  company’s  created 
capital  up  to  tho  end  of  June  was  20,025,808?., 
whilst  the  number  of  miles  already  constructed 
is  360^,  and  7u  miles  of  new  railways  aro  at 
present  in  course  of  construction. 

The  exceptional  depression  in  the  iron  trade, 
which  has  for  so  long  a period  adected  the  dis- 
trict which  the  North-Eastern  line  intersects, 
has  had  a very  serious  effect  on  the  traffic  of 
this  company.  The  decrease,  as  compared  with 
the  half-year  ending  June,  1877,  is  no  less  than 
143,676?.,  and  applies  to  every  description  of 
traffic,— passengers,  goods,  and  minerals,  but 
tho  falling  off  iu  the  latter  is  about  two-thirds 
of  the  total  diminution,  the  decrease  in  pas- 
senger  traffic  being  14,786?.;  in  goods,  37,000?.; 
whilst  in  minerals  the  falling  off  amounts  to 
95,304?.  As  regards  capital,  tho  outlay  during 
the  half-year  has  been  407,000?.,  of  which 
239,278?.  had  been  expended  on  new  lines  now 
making,  and  168,000?.  on  lines  already  opened 
for  traffic.  The  company’s  present  mileage  is 
1,446  miles,  whilst  77i  miles  of  new  railway 
are  in  course  of  construction.  The  authorised 
capital  amounts  to  58,895,994?.,  of  which 
55,652,697?.  have  been  created. 

Tho  report  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Lover  shareholders 
showed  that  there  had  been  a largo  increase  in 
tho  traffic  receipts  during  the  half-year.  A 
feature  in  tho  report  was  the  purchase  by  tho 
company,  from  tho  Channel  Steam  Ship  Com- 
pany, of  tho  steam-ship  Calais-Douvres,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  station  between  Dover 
and  Calais. 

Tho  North  London  line  displays  a remarkable 
vitality,  both  as  regards  traffic  and  the  enter- 
prise  of  its  promotei-a  in  the  constrnction  of 
works.  The  line,  though  a short  one,  is  yet  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  metropolis.  At 
the  recent  half-yearly  meeting,  the  chairman 
stated  that  in  the  corresponding  half-year  of 
1877  they  were  able  to  pay  only  6i  per  cent., 
but  now  they  declared  a dividend  at  the  rate  of 
71  per  cent.  Tho  company  had  passed  through 
most  of  its  difficulties,  and  ho  believed  they 
would  have  few  more  to  contend  with.  When 
they  had  completed  all  the  works  now  ordered 
and  engaged  to  bo  executed  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Great  Western,  the  North-Western,  and 
the  Great  Northern  Companies,  they  would  have 
a revenue  from  them  amounting  to  six  per  cent, 
on  the  outlay,  in  addition  to  which  they  would 
havo  the  traffic  of  those  companies  over  their 
system.  During  the  half-year  35,000?.  had  been 
expended  on  those  works,  and  59,000?.  more  had 
yet  to  bo  expended.  They  were  also  about  to 
construct  a new  station  at  MildmayPark.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  had  been  built  upon,  and 
covered  with  good  residences,  and  ho  had  every 
confidence  that  the  station  there,  when  erected, 
would  pay  a large  interest  on  the  outlay.  The 
estimated  coat  of  the  station  was  6,000?.  Turn- 
ing to  tho  revenue  account,  he  said  that  for  the 
half-year  the  number  of  passengers  carried  had 
amounted  to  15,3u6,072,  against  14,668,316  in 
the  corresponding  period,  the  increase  in  money 
having  been  3,776?.  They  had  a capital  some- 
what under  4,000,000?.,  and  twelve  miles  of 
railway,  and  upon  the  amount  expended  tho 
shareholders  were  getting  a dividend  that  day 
of  7i  per  cent.  Tho  report  stated  that  posses- 
sion  had  been  given  to  tho  Great  Western  Com- 
pany of  the  warehouses  and  offices  constructed 
for  them  at  Poplar,  and  the  Great  Northern 
Company  would  shortly  enter  into  possession  of 
the  new  premises  constructed  for  them  at  that 
station.  The  increased  dock  accommodation 
and  facilities  for  dealing  with  the  shipping 
traffic,  would,  it  was  expected,  result  in  a large 
accession  of  traffic  at  the  Poplar  goods  station. 

The  receipts  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
line  showed  a considerable  falling  off  as  com- 
pared with  June,  1877,  which  was  attributed  to 
depression  in  trade.  At  the  meeting  the  chair- 
man  stated  that  the  expenditure  on  the  new 
lines  in  course  of  construction  was  still  heavy. 
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The  length  of  these  new  lines  is  41f  miles,  the 
number  of  miles  already  opened  being  452^. 

The  Manchester  and  Sheffi,eld  Company' sreceipts 
for  the  half-year  were  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
preceding  half-year.  The  number  of  miles  al- 
readyopen  is 4555,  in  addition  the  company 
are  constructing  48|  of  new  railways. 

The  chief  feature  of  interest  in  the  reports 
and  proceedings  of  the  Metro2:>olitan  and  Metro- 
politan District  Companies  had  reference  to  the 
Inner  Circle  Completion  line.  The  two  com- 
panies  have  agreed  to  promote  a Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment, next  session,  for  completing  the  line  vid, 
Tower-hill,  with  power  to  construct  a junction 
W'itb  the  East  London  line,  near  Whitechapel. 

The  leading  Scotch  lines  all  show  a great 
falling  off  in  traffic.  The  falling  off  in  the 
traffic  of  the  Caledonian  Company  is  very 
marked,  applying  to  both  passengers,  mer- 
chandise, and  minerals.  As  regards  the  latter 
the  chairman  observed  at  the  meeting  that  the 
decline  of  building  operations  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Glasgow  had  told  considerably 
against  them,  as  they  accommodated  some  of 
the  best  stone  quarries  in  the  country.  The 
Glasgow  and  South-  Western  and  the  North  British 
Companies  both  participate  in  the  falling  off, 
more  particularly  the  former  company,  the 
repert  stating  that  the  mineral  receipts  had  not 
been  so  low  since  the  half-year  ending  July, 
1874. 


EDINBURGH’S  ONE  STREET. 

Tue  days  and  hours  of  the  antiquary  or 
archmologist,  as  far  as  the  world  knows,  pass 
pleasantly  away.  When  summer  and  autumn 
are  in  the  full  bloom  of  their  beauty,  ho  wanders 
over  the  land  in  the  companionship  of  like- 
miuded  euthusiastic  brother  and  sister  students. 
For  the  time  being  ho  heeds  not  the  stream  that 
dimples  along  the  valley ; his  eyes  are  open 
only  for  barrows  and  tumiuU  and  other  “ monit- 
menta  vetusta”  : he  climbs  the  mountain-side  to 
gazo  upon  a cairn  or  a vitrified  fort,  and  when 
the  sun  is  westering,  ho  and  his  companions 
seat  themselves  on  the  heather  or  the  grass,  and 
pic-uio  in  a thoroughly  uuantiquariau  fashion, 
within,  it  may  be,  a circle  of  grey  stones,  the 
dumb  memorials  of  a people  of  whom  they 
know  nothing.  When  the  leaves  fall  and  “the 
wind  whistles  cold  o’er  the  snowy  wold,’’  what 
rocks  the  archeologist  of  the  season’s  incle- 
mency ? The  fire  in  his  grate  burns  warmly 
and  brightly  ; on  his  table  lie  the  tomes  of  Dug- 
dale  or  Gough,  Perguason  or  Lubbock;  and  in 
such  like  goodly  company,  the  months  roll 
away  till  blue  skies  and  pearly  clouds  come 
again. 

As  we  write  these  lines,  we  have  before  us  n 
store  of  ancient  history, — half  a dozen  quartos, 
written  in  an  almost  dead  language,  giving  us 
vivid  glimpses  of  civic  life  in  “ the  grey  metro- 
polis of  the  north”  from  300  to  400  years  ago.  j 
From  the  pages  of  Arnot,  but  especially  from  I 
those  of  Maitland,  much  may  be  gleaned  of  the  ' 
early  history  of  Edinburgh;  but,  placing  these  I 
aside,  there  is  a vast  fund  of  information  to  be 
gathered  from  the  records  of  the  city,  which, 
till  lately,  have  been  hidden  from  all  but  a few 
privileged  eyes. 

In  those  day  s Edinburgh  consisted  of  one  street, 
the  High-street  nr  Hie-gait,  from  either  side  of 
which  narrow  and  steep  alleys,  named  closes  or 
wynds,  eloped  to  the  north  and  south.  There  is 
a tradition  that  this  street, — side-walks  there 
were  none, — was  first  paved  by  a Frenchman 
named  Marlin, — but  certain  it  is  that  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1532,  the  provost,  bailies,  and 
council  contracted  with  “Jhonne  Maysor  and 
Bartrahame  Foliot,  Franchemen,”  to  make  and 
build  the  causeway  of  the  town.  The  French- 
men  were  to  quarry,  dress,  and  lay  the  stones ; 
the  town  to  furnish  the  carriage  of  the  stones 
and  the  sand  ; the  price  of  the  work  was  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  shillings  Scots  per  rood.  Previously 
to  this  the  street  had  been  partially  paved  in  a 
rude  fashion  witli  cobble  stones.  This  one  and 
only  street  was,  nay  still  is,  a source  of  anxiety 
to  the  civic  authorities.  In  14S(J,  complaint 
having  been  made  of  the  “open-air  merchants” 
(their  kindred  are  to  be  seen  daily  in  Leather, 
lane  and  the  New-cut)  it  was  decreed  that  no 
manner  of  person,  freeman  or  uufroo,  should  hold 
or  use  any  crames  (stalls)  or  boards  upon  the 
street  or  beneath  the  outside  stairs,  under  heavy 
penalties  culminating  in  the  loss  of  freedom  if 
free,  and  banishment  from  tho  city  for  a year 
and  a day.  Daily  and  sometimes  nightly  the 
street  and  the  closes  were  promenaded  by 
gangs  of  swine  in  search  of  offal  and  uncon- 


sidered  trifles,  and  to  stop  the  nuisance  the 
lockman  was  to  seize  and  keep  the  errant  pigs 
till  their  owners  redeemed  them  with  a fine.  In 
1505  Thomas  Glendunwyne  was  appointed  head 
scavenger.  The  said  Thomas  was  to  have  “ a 
horse  with  a close-cart,  and  two  servants  daily, 
when  need  is  [when  was  it  not  ? ] for  purgeing  and 
clenging  of  the  Hie  Streitt  of  all  manner  of 
muck,  filth  of  fish  and  flesh,  and  rubbish  wet  and 
dry,  and  remove  the  same  to  a certain  place,  and 
appropriate  the  same  to  his  own  profit  and  use.” 
To  assist  the  cleaning  a small  tax  was  levied  on 
booth  - keepers,  hucksters,  and  those  who 
carried  on  business  in  the  front  basement 
of  their  houses.  Thomas,  who  was  also  town- 
crier,  passes  from  the  scene,  and  Thomas 
Johnstoune  and  John  Brown  succeed  to  his 
bell  and  broom.  Their  cleansing  capabilities 
are  greatly  increased.  The  number  of  servants, 
horses,  and  close  carts  is  doubled,  and  wheel- 
barrows, for  the  first  time,  are  added  to  the 
plant,  along  with  other  “ needful  instruments.” 
Candle-makers  were  forbidden  to  melt  tallow  in 
front  of  their  houses ; skinners  and  farriers  were 
not  permitted  to  hang  their  skins  on  the  fore- 
stairs,  nor  throw  them  on  the  Hie-gait ; nor 
could  cloth  dampers  and  dyers  dry  their  cloths 
outside  their  houses.  In  1525,  the  “gait- 
dichting  ” (street  cleansing)  is  let,  “ if  death  or 
war  do  not  interfere,” — it  was  a stormy  period 
then  for  Scotland,  and  more  especialy  for  its 
capital,  because  “ our  natural  enemies,  the 
English,”  were  either  crossing  the  Border  or 
threatening  to  do  so, — “ to  Alexander  Pennycuke, 
for  the  sum  of  23J.  Scots.”  In  1543  the  Hie-gait 
is  “up,”  for  Morris  Cra-wford  has  contracted  to 
lay  the  entire  causeway.  In  1547  the  magistrates 
published  a statute  which  might  well  apply  to 
London  and  other  towns  at  the  present  day : 
“All  manner  of  persons  within  this  burgh  that 
has  any  cairns  [heaps  of  stones],  building-tackle, 
or  other  stuff,  on  the  Hie-gait,  that  has  com- 
pleted their  work,  or  are  not  prepared  to  begin 
immediately,  that  they  remove  the  same,  under 
the  penalty  of  forty  shillings.”  In  the  following 
year  middens  were  ordered  to  be  removed  from 
tho  street,  and  every  “nichtbour”  on  every 
Saturday  evening  had  to  cleanse  the  portion  of 
the  street  in  front  of  his  house,  under  a penalty 
of  8s.  Scots  each  time  he  “ failed.” 

The  16th  of  November,  1554,  was  a great  day, 
and  also  a great  night,  for  Edinburgh  ; for  on 
that  day  it  was  'ordained  by  tho  Provost  and 
Council  that  “ in  consequence  of  the  rogues  and 
vagabonds  that  go  about  in  the  dark  hours 
stealing  and  plundering,”  the  city  should,  until 
the  2tth  of  Pebruaiy  “nextocum,”  be  lighted 
up  from  five  in  the  evening  until  two  a.m.;  and 
this  is  how  the  illumination  was  to  be  accom- 


plished : — Every  barber,  candlemaker,  baker, 
cook-shop  keeper,  apothecary,  and  tavern- 
keeper  was  to  show  a light  in  front  of  his 
booth  and  tavern;  so  also  were  the  brewers  in 
the  closes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  close  were 
each  in  turn  to  hang  out  a lantern;  and,  legis- 
lating for  probabilities  and  possibilities,  it  was 
also  ordained, — “When  it  happens  two  candle- 
makers,  barbers,  apothecaries,  taverners,  bakers, 
and  cooks  dwell  together,  the  magistrates  shall 
put  one  of  the  two  lantenis  to  such  other  place 
as  they  shall  please  devise.” 

Over  and  over  again  is  tho  Hie-gait  up,  and 
tho  cares  of  magistrates  are  increasing  apace, 
for  the  Cow-gait  lying  in  the  hollow  to  the  south 
is  (1563)  in  process  of  being  paved.  In  that 
year  we  find  the  cicy  treasurer  ordering  that 
3i.  16s.  Scots  be  paid  to  the  causeway-makers 
for  2 roods  4 ells  of  causeway  laid  down  before 
“ the  Cardinal’s  lodging  in  the  Cow-gait.”  This 
lodging  was  best  known  afterwards  as  Cardinal 
Beaton’s  Palace,  the  corner  tower  of  which  was 
the  quaintest  remnant  of  ancient  domestic 
architecture  in  Edinburgh,  so  quaint  and  so 
picturesque  that  the  beholder  was  carried  back 
ill  imagination  to  the  Paris  of  tho  Middle  Ages. 
This  gem  of  antiquity  was,  shall  it  be  said, 
ruthlessly  swept  away  less  than  a score  of  years 
ago.  Professor  Daniel  Wilson,  of  Toronto,  in 
his  book  on  ancient  Edinburgh,  gives  a drawing 
and  a concise  description  of  the  palace. 

One  of  the  many  street  nuisances  that  had  to 
be  treated  with  a high  hand  was  the  tribe  of 
roughs  who  abounded  then  ns  now.  One  of 
their  favourite  pastimes  was  a “ bikker,”  or 
stone-throwing  battle,  in  which  they  pelted  each 
other,  and  occasionally  the  peacefully-disposed 
inhabitants,  sometimes  to  the  death.  In  1567 
it  was  decreed  and  ordained  that  those  who  in- 
dulged  in  such  cruel  pastime  should,  if  they 
were  of  age,  be  hanged,  and,  if  under  age, 
should  bo  scourged.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the 
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severe  enactments  against  “ bikkering,”  the 
rough  sport  lasted  until  the  school  days  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  had  nearly  died  out  about 
forty  years  ago,  when  a bikker  between  the  boys 
of  the  High  School  and  the  Canongate  “keelies” 
(roughs)  was  a weekly  event.  In  Lockhart’s 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  particular  mention  is 
made  of  “ Green  Breeks,”  a leader  and  captain 
of  the  “ bikkeraris.” 

It  is  an  axiom  that  no  sanitary  work  can  be 
carried  on  without  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
water.  In  these  days  tho  supply  of  this  element 
was  somewhat  deficient  in  Edinburgh.  The 
inhabitants  wore  dependent  on  the  draw-wells, 
and  these  were  continually  getting  out  of  order, 
BO  much  so  that  we  find  ever  and  again  the 
magistrates  issuing  orders  of  the  following  pat- 
tern : — “ Alexander  [Park,  treasurer,  is,  with 
all  diligence  possible,  to  put  to  (?)  workmen  for 
I the  building  of  the  Moose  well  and  cleaning  of 
j the  new  well,  flagging  and  mending  of  the 
I causeways  before  them.”  On  tho  north  aide  of 
! the  town  was  a collection  of  water  called  the 
Nor’  Loch,  but  so  polluted  with  sewage  as  to  be 
unfit  for  domestic  purposes;  and  on  the  south, 

! but  nearly  a mile  distant,  was  the  Burgh  Loch, 
which  was  inconvenient,  and  in  war-time  unavail- 
able as  a water-supply.  In.conseqxience  of  the 
increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
brewers  were  forbidden  to  use  the  well-water, 
and  so  betook  themselves  to  the  Burgh  Loch. 
This  loch  greatly  exercised  the  magistrates, 
especially  on  the  17th  of  January,  1555,  when 
“ the  provost,  bailies,  and  council  ordains  for 

causes  and  considerations  moving  them 

the  Borrow  Loch  to  be  let  forth,  and  tho  dyke 
thereof  sloped,  so  that  it  may  run  wliere  it  ran 
before  until  the  Feast  of  Pasche  next  to  come, 
andthen”  (“There  is  much  virtue  in  an.  ‘ if,’ ” 
says  Shakspearo, — but  in  a then), — “ aud  then” 
(to  resume  the  quotation)  “ ordains  new  con- 
sideration to  be  taken  whether  the  same  bo  let 
forth  or  held  in  as  it  is  now.”  What  could  have 
been  tho  “causes  and  consideratious  ” that 
prompted  such  a decree  ? This  loch  lay  in  the 
hollow  of  the  Burgh  Moor,  where,  among  other 
notable  things,  the  Scottish  army  mustered 
before  its  march  to  Plodden.  The  waters  were 
not  “ let  forth,”  for  in  1583  a proposal  is  made  to 
aud  accepted  by  tho  town  council  for  supplying 
the  Cowgate  with  water  from  the  Burgh  Loch. 
A street  named  Windmill-street  memorialises 
the  machinery  used  in  raising  tho  water.  In 
after-years,  however,  its  waters  wore  “ let 
forth”  for  good  and  all,  and  the  hollow  they 
occupied  is  now  known  as  the  Meadows,  the 
most  delightful  of  the  tree-shaded  promenades 
of  Edinburgh. 

Not  having  au  abundant  supply  of  water,  tho 
authorities  did  as  best  they  could ; but  they 
only  saw  half-way.  The  skinners  and  cloth 
dampers  were  continually  using  water,  and  such 
water  having  done  its  duty  was  not  to  be  emptied 
into  the  street  or  close  until  after  daylight,  and 
not  until  after  daylight  was  the  cleaner  of  tripe 
and  other  “ intestinal  arrangements  ” permitted 
to  pour  his  liquid  abominations  into  the  street. 
Why  should  the  atmosphere  of  night  have  been 
loaded  with  unsavoury  perfumes  ? Tho  only 
thing  approaching  to  an  explanation  of  the 
question  is  that  even  up  to  the  present  time 
there  are  spots  in  Edinburgh  which,  after  dark, 
are,  for  nasal  reasons,  impassable. 

Many  local  Acts  were  passed  regarding  the 
drains  and  closets.  One  will  stand  as  a sample 
for  all.  Tho  spelling  is  slightly  modernised. 
“ Item,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit  that  all  personis 
that  has  scheildis  [drains]  cleuge  the  same  or 
ever  they  be  firll,  so  that  they  break  not  forth 
and  run  into  the  sti’eit,  under  the  penalty  of  ISs. 
to  be  taken  of  them  to  whom  the  scheildis 
pertanis  ; and,  attour  [moreover]  if  auy  personis 
happens  to  open  their  closets  iu  a greit  weit 
[heavy  downfall  of  rain],  so  that  their  scheildis 
run  alougst  tho  street,  the  tenement  shall  be 
poindit  [distrained]  to  the  amount  of  18s.  And 
no  persons  shall  hold  their  closets  open,  leaking 
and  running  furth,  but  honestly  covered,  under 
said  penalty  of  ISs.  And  when  any  scheildis 
is  clenged  that  the  same  clenger  carry  the 
same  honestly  and  quietly  in  the  night,  and 
leave  nothing  to  pollute  the  street  therewith.” 

The  magistrates  exercised  a strict  jurisdiction 
over  food.  Very  heavy  wore  tho  penalties  im- 
posed on  those  who  gave  short  weight  or  mea- 
sure, heavier  still  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
tho  brewer  who  adulterated  his  ale,  aud  still 
more  heavy  that  which  befel  the  dealer  in 
unwholesome  flesh  or  fish.  It  must  be  here 
stated  that  in  those  days  all  traders  were 
craftsmen  aud  members  of  companies.  So  far 
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back  as  1488  it  was  enacted  “ that  the  dekyn 
(Dean  of  Guild)  and  the  best  of  the  craft  search 
the  craft  if  any  of  them  either  buys,  sells,  or 
slays  any  infected  flesh  or  fish,  or  keeps  diseased 
or  starved  cattle,  or  sells  the  flesh  of  cattle 
that  have  died  of  disease,  or  ‘poor’  fish  or 
flesh,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  freedom,  his 
goods  shall  bo  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick, 
and  he  himself  banished  from  the  town  for 
EVERMORE.”  Tell  uot  this  in  Smithfield  3 whisper 
it  not  in  the  fields  of  Copenhagen,  or  the  stalls  of 
j Billingsgate  ! 

The  business  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  in 
those  days  may  be  likened  to  the  Board  of 
Woi'ks  and  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  rolled 
into  one.  All  their  wcu-k  had  to  be  done  por- 
sonally,  and  their  appointments  were  the  reverse 
of  sinecures. 


THE  SELF-EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG 
ARCHITECT. 

president’s  address,  ARCHITEOTURATi 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  inaugural  address  given  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Florence,  the  president  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
session  held  on  the  8tli  inst.,  dealt  almost 
exclusively  with  the  means  available  by  the 
young  architect,  more  especially  in  London,  for 
self-education.  In  an  interesting  auto-bio- 
graphical sketch,  he  showed  how  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Association  might  bo  taken 
advantage  of  to  a much  greater  extent  than  is 
general  amongst  its  members,  and  after  dwelling 
upon  matters  strictly  pertaining  to  the  internal 
economy  of  the  Association,  he  went  on  to 


duty  of  serving  the  Association  in  three  separate 
forms, “by  study  in  the  classes,  by  taking  part 
in  the  management  and  discussions,  and  by 
cultivation  of  the  artistic  instinct,  which  broadly 
includes  draughtsmanship.  It  is  not  by  accident 
or  chance  that  I have  made  this  division.  In 
my  remarks*  on  the  evening  of  our  conver- 
sazione, I pointed  out  that  the  architect  had  to 
work  in  three  capacities, — as  a man  of  science 
and  a constructor  (corresponding  with  our 
classes),  as  a man  of  business  (linked  with  the 
management  and  discussions  of  our  society),  and 
thirdly,  as  an  artist.  Thus  the  three  great  lines 
along  which  an  architect  has  to  travel  in  prac- 
tice are  precisely  those  which  the  teaching  and 
system  of  this  Association  best  prepare  him  for. 
An  architect’s  education  cannot,  however,  be 
entirely  carried  on  within  these  rooms.  He  has 
sufficient  opportunities,  in  the  office  in  which  he 
is  articled,  to  attain  a certain  proficiency  in 
draughtsmanship  and  a general  knowledge  of  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  construction  and  archcoo- 
logy.  There  is  one  danger  into  which  a student 
at  tliis  stage  of  his  career  is  very  prone  to  fall. 
Ho  has  naturally  hut  little  experience,  and 
therefore  is  only  too  ready  to  criticise  rashly 
the  works  of  others,  and  to  despise  the  long  and 
laborious  course  of  study  recommended  for  his 
future.  Ho  will  be  regardless  of  the  discipline 
obtained  by  the  careful  study  of  the  antique, 
and  but  too  ready  to  believe  that  originality  will 
result  from  his  own  experiments  rather  than 
develope  from  his  slowly-increasing  knowledge. 
Wo  may  hero  take  a lesson  from  our  follow- 
students  in  America.  My  friend  Mr.  Long- 
fellow,  the  editor  of  the  America/n  Architect, 
writes  upon  this  subject : — 


say  : — 

If  we,  one  and  all,  are  to  take  our  part  and 
share  iu  the  great  object  of  raising  and  support- 
ing the  diguicy  of  our  profession,  there  must  be 
a common  boud  and  tie  between  us,  and  in  this 
1 do  not  allude  to  what  wo  so  often  hear  of  as 
“ esprit  de  corps,”  but  rather  to  that  great  aud 
general  prluciple,  that  the  architect,  before  all 
aud  in  all,  must  bo  an  artist.  In  this  lies  the 
pleasure  in  his  work  which  he  should  feel,  and 
without  which  it  will  be  dull  aud  lifeless.  In 
this  over-striving  towards  an  ideal  excellence, 
in  this  ceaseless  struggle  with  material  obstacles, 
there  is  no  room  for  apathy,  iudiffierence,  or 
sloth.  Each  will  recognise  his  fellow-student  as 
his  brother  in  art,  and  bo  ready  to  aid  him  should 
ho  .slacken  or  falter,  to  encourage  him  should  he 
fail,  and  to  rejoice  with  him  in  his  success.  In 
no  other  motive  can  we  find  that  pleasure  in  our 
work  which  preserves  it  from  tho  formality  of 
custom,  and  by  no  other  claim  will  its  reputa- 
tion survive  us.  Sooner  or  later  that  is  the 
standard  by  which  wo  must  bo  judged,  aud  even 
from  a worldly  point  of  view  it  has  proved  often 
the  most  successful.  It  must  also  be  considered 
that  it  is  this  quality  of  art  alono  which  defines 
tho  architect.  Ho  may  be  skilled  in  science  aud 
construction,  able  in  business, — ho  may  oven 
have  taste  and  judgment ; but  it  is  the  presence 
of  art  iu  his  work  which  gives  it  that  indefinable 
charm  by  whieh  wo  recognise  it  as  an  archi- 
tect’s. If,  then,  this  quality  in  our  work 
is  to  be  our  object,  it  is  evident  that  the 
standard  of  the  work  done  here  must  be 
raised,  for  the  quality  will  only  come  by 
study.  Genius  has  been  well  said  to  bo  tho 
capacity  for  taking  pains,  and  there  is  much 
truth  in  this  remark.  We  shall  Qud  that  a com- 
])aratively  simple  design  will,  on  examination, 
show  far  more  thought  iu  proportion,  refinement 
of  detail,  and  just  balance  of  ornament,  than  a 
showy  conventional  drawing  iu  which  neither 
the  mind  nor  the  heart  of  the  designer  has  had 
any  share.  Thus  by  thoughtful  rather  than  by 
brilliant  work  you  will  not  only  raise  the  general 
staudard  of  merit  in  this  Association,  hut  also 
dovelope  that  faculty  of  fitness  aud  reticence 
i which  will  be  invaluable  in  after-life.  Do  not 

> ‘ think  that  in  thus  bringing  the  quality  of  art 
! before  you  as  a practical  means  to  a definite 
' end  I am.  encouraging  what  I may  term  the  art 
“caut,”  the  fashiou  of  tho  day.  It  is  easy  to 
I talk  art,  to  preach  tho  gospel  of  red  brick,  blue 
china,  new  furniture,  and  old  embroidery, — an 
art  which  luxuriates  in  cut  festoons  and  turned 
posts  on  the  ground  floor,  and  reaches  its  climax 
iu  a tile-hung  upper  story.  All  these  things 
are  signs  of  “ taste,”  of  fancy,  or  of  fashion ; 
but  art  is  of  no  period,  is  independent  of  all 
fashions,  and,  in  truth,  does  not  consist  iu  out- 
ward adornment,  but  rather  in  tho  living  pre- 
i sence  of  the  designer’s  thought.  If  I havo 
' succeeded  in  expressing  myself  clearly,  you  will 
1 have  seen  that  I havo  impressed  upon  you  the 


" It  iu  safe  to  say  that  as  a rule  the  men  who  havo  been 
most  successful  in  originality  havo  been  those  who  have 
been  most  studious  01  precedent  and  most  rigorouulv 
trained,  because  thus  they  havo  gained  the  suTencas  of 
h.and  whieh  has  saved  them  both  i'roin  timidity  and  from 
disaster  when  they  were  at  their  own  guidance.  This  is 
true  in  a greater  degree  of  nations.  The  architects  who  in 
this  century  havo  shown  tho  moat  original  power  are  un- 
questionably the  most  ^-stenBatic,  tho  most  acadoiuic,  in 
training,— the  French.  It  is  because  they  have  acquired 
their  power  by  the  best  means  of  discipline  tho  world  now 
alTords  architects,  and  the  discipline  of  the  most  formal 
being  based  entirely  on  study  of  the  antique.  It  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  that  they  have  been  bolder,  more 
characteristic  and  straightforward,  less  conventional,  and 
more  successful  artistically,  than  any  others  in  the  handling 
of  the  untried  material,  iron.  The  unconventional  Ajnorican 
hna  thus  far  found  nothing  better  to  do  with  his  iron  than 
to  work  it  into  clumsy  and  shame-faced  imitations  of  atone 
and  wood.  The  Frenchman,  slave  of  his  schools  and  his 
precedents,  developcs  it  into  forma  xinscen  before,  and 
clearly  expressive  of  its  exceptional  qualities.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  not  tho  engineer  or  tho  mechanic,  when  he 
undertakes  to  add  decoration  to  his  work,  untrammelled 
ns  he  is  by  artistic  prejudice,  who  shows  most  originality 
or  straightforwardness  in  ornamental  treatment,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  excellences.  It  is  tho  well-trained 
designer,  and  this  because  he  only  has  acquired  by 
discipline  the  artistic  sense  of  fitness  which  can  show  him 
the  incongruity  of  old  forms  in  new  materials,  and  teach 
him  to  modify  or  replace  them  for  now  conditions.  We 
can  aeo  no  reason,  then,  why  Americans  should  feel  con- 
cerned about  originality.  It  is  one  of  the  qualifies  which 
always  disappoint  a direct  pursuit.  From  a discipluied 
hand  it  comes  without  direct  efifort,  if  it  comes  at  all ; 
from  the  undisciplined,  it  is  too  likely  to  mean  only  the 
fanrastic.” 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  he  must,  then,  endeavour 
to  reach  a higher  degree  of  excellence  in  draw- 
ing, to  take  up  the  study  of  literature, — not 
only  that  referring  to  onr  art,  but  also  in  sub- 
jects of  wider  interest, — and  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  acquisition  of  a foreign  tongue,  French 
being  the  most  generally  useful  to  him.  In 
regard  to  the  first  subject,  drawing,  I well 
remember  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  in  one  of  tho  first 
papers  I heard  at  this  Association,  paraphrase 
the  language  of  Demosthenes  as  to  action  in 
oratory  by  saying  the  three  essentials  of  an 
architect  were : firstly,  drawing ; secondly, 
drawing  j and  thirdly,  drawing.  If  I cannot 
go  quite  so  far  as  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  a necessity  that  an  architect  should  be 
able  to  draw  freely  and  well.  Bat  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  power  demands  timo  and  practice, 
and  often  the  aid  of  some  stimulus  to  exertion. 
I know  of  no  easier  means  of  obtaining  this 
desirable  result  than  tho  frequent  practice  of 
sketching,  measuring,  and  drawiog-out  existing 
buildings.  This  teaches  at  once  proportion, 
exactitude,  and  manual  dexterity.  The  u.se  of 
tho  brush  conjointly  with  the  pen  or  pencil 
will  do  much  to  counteract  any  disposition  to 
mannerism,  in  addition  to  its  value  as  an 
artistic  form  of  expression.  Another  excellent 
aid  in  this  respect  is  the  preparation  of  draw- 
ings to  bo  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  this  or  other  societies,  and 
[ may  here  refer  to  what  T hope  will  be  one  of 
tho  most  successful  features  of  this  session, 
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the  founding  of  the  Association  Medal,  to  bo 
awarded  every  year,  in  conjunction  with  a prize 
value  five  guineas,  in  books,  to  the  author  of 
the  beat  design  for  a given  subject  chosen  by 
tho  committee.  The  unprecedented  lack  of 
interest  shown  by  members,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  only  one  design  was  sent  in  in 
response  to  the  invitations  of  onr  prize  list, 
has  been  tho  means  of  attracting  special  atten- 
tion  to  this  point,  and  it  has  been  felt  that 
a medal,  at  once  an  honour  to  receive  and  a 
lasting  memorial  of  success,  would  ho  the  beat 
means  of  rousing  a more  lively  spirit  of  emula- 
tion. As  it  is  most  probable  that  the  honour  of 
obtaining  the  first  medal  given  by  this  Associa- 
tion will  attract  a large  number  of  competitors, 
and  that  many  designs  will  present  features  of 
special  excellence,  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
adding  an  additional  prize,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
design  placed  by  the  judges  second  in  order  of 
merit.  Tho  prizes  given  by  the  Association  aud 
the  Architectural  Union  Company  for  measured 
drawings  have  always  hitherto  proved  most 
attractive,  and  the  works  themselves  have  been 
of  gi'eat  assistance  to  tho  Sketch  Book  Com- 
mittee. A similar  accident,  it  may  be  supposed, 
led  to  a comparatively  small  number  of  the 
London  members  joining  the  annual  excursion. 

. ...  In  mentioning  drawing  to  you  just  now, 
I named  with  it  tho  study  of  literature,  not 
merely  architectural,  but  general,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  vanous 
branches  of  science,  art,  history,  and  topics 
referring  to  the  passing  interests  of  tho  day. 
You  will  have  to  meet,  in  your  clients,  and  at  all 
stages  of  your  professional  life,  many  with 
whom  you  must  be  something  more  than  tho 
man  of  business,  or  even  the  artist,  and  a want 
of  general  culture  will  tell  fatally  against  you 
if  you  are  found  deficient.  I cannot  better 
illustrate  my  meaning  than  by  a reference  to 
tho  life  of  one  whose  loss  I,  as  a friend  and 
pupil,  most  deeply  deplore, — I mean  the  late 
Frederick  Pepys  Cockerell,  who  so  consistently 
carried  ont  his  father’s  precept  to  be  “ an  artist 
among  gentlemen,  and  a gentleman  among 
artists.”  A habit  of  reading  will  prove  of  tho 
greatest  advantage  to  you  in  this  respect,  and 
be  a relief  from  your  other  studies.  In  regard 
to  the  choice  of  books,  much  must  be  left  to 
the  taste  of  the  reader,  but  it  may  be  suggested 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  try  and  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  Thus,  an  attempt  to  study  the 
spoken  French  of  everyday  life  by  reading  the 
“ Dictionnaire”  of  Viollet-le-Duc,  admirably 
written  as  it  is,  would  prove  a delusion  ; a good 
novel  would  suit  yoiu’  purpose  much  bettei', 
while  the  endeavour  to  make  books  serve  the 
purposes  of  actual  inspection  of  buildings  would 
cause  you  groat  difficulties  when  you  come  to 
execute  works  of  your  own.  But  iu  regard  to 
your  reading,  I may  quote  the  words  of  Bacon  : 

" Read  not  to  contradict  or  confute  ; nor  to  believe  and 
take  for  firaiited;  nor  to  liiid  talk  and  discourse;  but  to 
weifjb  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  bo  tasted,  others 
to  bo  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  l)e  chewed  and  digested.’ ' 

It  is  for  our  members  to  exorcise  an  influence 
for  good  or  for  evil  upon  our  future,  aud  un- 
less  the  tie  of  a common  interest  and  share  in 
the  duties  which  each  assumes  in  joining  is  felt 
by  all,  our  strength  will  prove  our  weakness,  and 
we,  losing  our  cohesion  and  our  unity,  may  break 
and  fall.  It  is  this  view  that  1 take  which 
prompts  me  to  hope  that  the  session  may  be  one 
which  will  settle  more  surely  tho  foundations  of 
the  Association  upon  their  ancient  lines, — one 
which  will  remedy  defects  and  imperfections, 
rather  than  launch  out  iuto  new  enterprises  and 
ventures,  and  this,  not  from  opposition  to  new 
ideas  or  concession  to  prejudices,  bnt  with  the 
intent  that  should  the  need  for  such  change 
arise  we  may  be  prepared  to  meet  it  without 
fear,  that  onr  well-tested  strength  may  incor- 
porate the  new  to  widen  and  extend  the  bonn- 
daries  of  the  old, — when,  to  parody  Tennyson, 

" Freedom  broadens  slowlr  down. 

From  Fresidentto  Fresi'Ucnt.” 


Churcli-building. — The  Rev.  C.  A.  Belli, 
who  was  for  fifty-three  years  vicar  of  South 
Weald,  near  Brentwood,  aud  who  resigned  the 
living  a short  timo  ago,  has  given  a sum  of 
12,0001.  towards  the  building  of  a chnrch  and 
its  endowment,  and  for  tho  erection  of  a par- 
sonage-house, at  Bentley,  an  outlying  district  of 
South  Weald  parish,  ilr.  O.  E.  Coope,  M.P., 
who  resides  in  tho  neighbourhood,  has  sub- 
scribed  2,0001.  for  tho  same  objects,  and  a site 
for  the  bnilcliugs  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Hume  Tower. 
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THE  AECHITEOTUKAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tub  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Association  for  the  session  187S-79  was  held  on 
the  8th  inst.  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  Conduit-street, 
Mr.  U.  L.  Florence,  president,  in  the  chair. 
Upwards  of  sixty  now  members  were  nominated 
for  election. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Messrs.  Gillow, 
Jeffrey,  Streeter,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
had  lent  objects  for  exhibition  at  the  opening 
conversazione  of  the  Association ; also  to  the 
Entertainments  Sub  - committee,  thongh  not 
without  referoncG  to  the  break-down  of  the 
cloak-room  arrangements. 

Tho  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  for  the 
past  session,  which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
contains  the  following  passages  : — 

“ Duriug  the  past  session  no  less  thnn  106  new  members 
were  enrolled,  and  many  of  these  gentlemen  entered 
actively  into  tho  work  of  the  session. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Association  is  highly  satis- 
factory. 

The  classes  hare  generally  been  well  aitended,  but  the 
committee  would  urge  upon  the  younger  members  the 
necessity  of  interesting  themselves  in  tliis  branch  of  the 
Associaiion's  work.  The  committee  would  remind  mem- 
bers tliat  the  great  principle  of  the  Association  is  miftiiai 
ke/p,  and  that  it  is  not  by  the  attendance  at  the  ordinary 
luectiogs  only  that  this  principle  can  be  fully  carried  out. 

The  library  has  lieen  used  by  as  large  a number  of  mem- 
bers as  ill  any  former  session,  and  several  additions  have 
been  made.  The  committee,  however,  cannot  but  remark 
the  diminution  in  the  number  of  donations,  and  would  re- 
mind members  of  this  excellent  means  of  disposing  of  their 
sunilus  copies. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  visits  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
well  attended. 

The  annual  excursion,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fowler, 
of  Louth,  took  place  this  year  in  tho  South-East  portion  of 
Yorkshire,— a district  aeteeled  by  the  late  Mr.  Sharpe.  A 
very  pleasant  and  instructive  week  was  spent,  and  the 
success  of  the  c-tciirsion  was  mainly  due  to  Ihc  e.xertions  of 
Mr.  Fowler  and  tho  sub-committee. 

Tlie  Birmingham  branch  has  had  a successful  session, 
and  its  members  have  participated  to  a considerable  extent 
in  the  work  of  tho  classes,  whilst  they  have  not  been  uu. 
mindful  of  Ihc  advantages  of  the  library. 

The  Architects’  Benevolent  Society  has  need  of  further 
support,  and  the  eoniiiiittee  feel  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  the  fact  to  secure  tho  attention  of  members.” 

Mr.  J.  Douglfisa  Slathowa,  tho  treasurer,  moved 
tho  adoption  of  the  balanee-sheot,  together  with 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors,  Messrs.  T.  E. 
Jluudy  and  F.  Heunings.  The  total  receipts 
(including  a balance  of  88Z.  ISs.  4d.  remaining 
in  hand  at  tho  end  of  the  previous  session) 
amounted  to  534Z.  ISs.  4d.,  and  the  total  expen- 
diture  to  •129Z.  98.  2d.,  leaving  a balance  in  the 
treasurer’s  hands  of  lOoi.  43.  2d. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  R.  B.  Pownall,  submitted 
the  report  of  the  library  sub-committee,  who 
state  that  the  use  made  of  the  library  during 
the  past  session  has  been  greater  than  during 
previous  ones,  the  average  number  of  works 
taken  out  on  each  of  the  thirty-three  occasions 
on  which  it  was  open  being  forty-five,  and  the 
total  number  of  individual  borrowers  being  be- 
tween 120  aud  130.  Eight  country  members 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  regulations  made 
in  their  behalf.  The  total  number  of  works 
in  tho  library  is  now  upwards  of  600,  in  nearly 
900  volumes.  The  total  receipts,  including  a 
grant  of  251.  by  the  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  a balance  of  IIZ.  l-l-s.  6d.  brought 
forward  from  last  year's  account  amounted  to 
44/.  63.  6d.,  aud  the  expenditure  (including 
30/.  Ss.  3d.  for  now  books)  was  371.  Is.,  leaving 
a balance  of  71.  os.  6cl.  in  the  bauds  of  the 
librarian. 

The  Glass  of  Design  report  was  by  no  means  a 
favourable  oue : — 

“ Great  care  was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  syllahua, 
very  attractive  and  useful  subjects  being  choaen,  and  nt  the 
first  three  meetinga  it  seemed  a.s  though  tho  ctf'orta  made 
were  to  be  succesaful.  But  before  the  present  year  was 
reached  tho  attcnclaneo  of  members  ana  the  number  of 
designs  submitted  wero  considerably  reduced.  A com- 
parisou  of  the  first  and  lourth  meetings  will  show  how  much 
this  was  the  case  : — First  meeting,  fourteen  seta  of  design.s  ; 
fourth  meeting,  seven  sets.  Thus  the  work  of  the  class 
was  reduced  by  one-half  in  the  short  period  of  six  weeks. 
The  class  was  continued  to  the  end  of  the  session  with  ex- 
treme ditficultv  and  a constant  diminution  of  work  and 
attendance.  Under  these  circumstances  the  majority  of 
those  present  at  tho  concluding  meeting  considered  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  make  any  arrangements  for  the  ensuing 
session  uideas  a greater  amount  of  interest  was  evinced, 
and  theji  decided  not  to  elect  any  oUicers,  the  president 
remarking  that  if,  during  the  recess,  a sufficient  number  of 
gentlemen  chose  to  start  the  class  afresh,  they  would  have 
every  assistance  in  so  doing.” 

The  Eleynentary  Class  of  Design,  on  the  con- 
trary,  presented  a very  satisfactory  report ; for, 
while  the  average  (attendance  at  the  meetings 
during  session  1876-77  was  10,  during  the  past 
session  it  was  21,  the  average  number  of  draw- 
ings submitted  at  each  meeting  during  tho  same 
two  sessions  being  8 aud  17  respectively. 

Tho  report  of  the  Class  for  the  Study  of  Oolour 
Decoration  stated  that  there  were  eight  meetings 


held  at  alternate  intervals  of  a month  and  a 
fortnight,  at  which  59  members  attended,  con. 
tributing  26  sketches,  and  several  papers  were 
read,  some  being  illustrated  by  colour  sketches. 

The  Class  for  the  Study  of  Architectural 
Science  presented  a report  stating  that  its  work 
during  the  past  session  was  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful. Eight  papers  were  read  and  discussed. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Class  of  Construction 
and  rraclice  reported  that  the  work  of  the  class 
for  tho  past  session  compared  favourably  with 
that  of  the  two  previous  ones  in  all  respects  . 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
inaugural  address,  of  which  we  give  some 
portions  on  another  page. 

A brief  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter,  honorary  secretary  to 
the  Sharpe  Memorial  Committee,  reported  pro- 
gress. The  reports  of  the  various  classes,  &c., 
were  adopted,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  tho  President  for  bis  address. 


FREDERICK  PEPYS  COCKERELL. 

The  late  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Bricish  Architects,  whose  sudden  and 
premature  death  occurred  in  Paris  on  the  4th 
inst.,  was  the  son  of  Professor  Charles  Robert 
Cockerell,  the  distinguished  architect  and  Royal 
Academician  who  was  the  first  professional  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, succeeding  in  that  post  tho  late  Earl  de 
Grey,  about  the  time  when  the  society  went  into 
uew  head-quarters  iu  Conduit-street.  Descended 
on  his  father's  side  from  Paulina,  sister  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  tho  excellent  Secretary  to 
tho  Admiralty  under  Charles  IL,  Frederick 
Cockerell  was,  through  his  mother,  a grandson 
of  Sir  John  Rennie,  who,  iu  1831,  finished  the 
present  London  Bridge.  A pupil  of  Mr.  Philip 
Hardwick,  he  left  that  gentleman’s  office  in 
1855  in  order  to  continue  his  education  ou  the 
Continent,  aud  his  studios  in  Paris  exercised  a 
ruling  influence  in  the  composition  of  his  future 
designs  and  executed  works.  Making  as  he  did 
the  grand  tour  at  a time  when  tho  world 
was  not  overwhelmed  with  photographic  re- 
productions, his  sketches  and  finished  draw- 
ings of  the  ancient  masterpieces  accumu- , 
latod  with  a will  and  to  some  pm'pose. 
Not  long  after  his  return  to  England  he  road 
a paper  at  tho  Institute  on  tho  ‘‘Architectural 
Accessories  of  Mouumoatal  Sculpture,”  — a 
jiaper  which  evinced  learning  aud  refinement, 
and  at  the  same  time  offered  practical  sug- 
gestions, such  as  English  sculptors  are  tardily 
adopting.  Iu  the  discussion  upon  it,  Professor 
Donaldson  and  the  conductor  of  this  journal 
joined  iu  merited  congratulations  to  its  author. 
Mr.  Cockerell’s  practice,  never  considerable, 
butalwaysgood,  aud  largely  composed  of  business 
executed  fur  his  personal  friends,  began  about 
this  period.  One  of  his  earliest  works  is  tho 
Freemasons’  Hall,  the  facade  of  which  in  Great 
Queen-street  possesses  originality  aud  refiue- 
mout.  A view  and  description,  with  a plan  of 
the  principal  floor,  was  published  iu  the  Builder. 
Wo  pointed  out  then  the  elegance  of  the  details, 
aud  cau  now  oul^  repeat  our  regret,  that  the 
present  exterior  of  the  Freemasons’  Hall  should 
have  been  erected  when  its  many  beauties  were 
neither  appreciated  nor  understood.  This  suc- 
cessful achievement  in  Great  Queen-street  so 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  that  he  was  invited  to  fulfil  Masonic 
duties  of  a congenial  character.  He  was  made 
“ Grand  Superiutendout  of  Works,” — an  officer 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  who  has  to  advise  on  all 
plans  of  buildings  uudertakeu  by  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  to  report  periodically  on  the  state 
of  the  different  edifices  belonging  to  them.  This 
office  was  filled  by  him  until  his  death,  although 
it  is  one  involving  annual  election,  aud  at 
the  best  usually  held  for  only  a few  years.  At 
tho  beginning  of  1867  Mr.  Cockerell  prepared 
designs  for  a new  National  Gallery,  which 
were  submitted  in  competition  with  those  of 
some  of  his  elder  professional  brethren. 

We  are  enabled  to  append  a list  of  some  of  the 
buildings  executed  from  his  designs  and  under  his 
immediate  superintendence.  Photographs  and 
drawings  of  some  of  them  formed  part  of  the 
English  E.xhibition  (just  closed)  of  Architecture 
on  the  Champ  de  Mars ; nor  were  they  the 
least  remarked  in  a room  which,  during  the 
last  few  months,  has  attracted  the  admiration 
and  praise  of  more  than  one  celebrated  Euro- 
pean architect.  The  following  necessarily  im- 
perfect catalogue  of  buildings  and  monuments 
includes  works  both  of  alteration  aud  addition  ; 


all,  however,  are  of  comparatively  recent  exe- 
cution, viz.  : — 

Freemasons’  Hall  and  Tavern ; * Crayley- 
Court,  near  Winchester  (Mr.  Adam  Kenuard)  ; 
Down  Hall,  Harlow,  Esse.x  (Sir  H.  Solwin- 
IbbetsoQ,  barb.)  ; Ballards,  Croydon;  Foxholes, 
Christichui'ch,  Hants  (Mr.  H.  Reeves) ; Lytbe- 
hill,  Haslemere,  Surrey  (Mr.  Stewart  Hodgson); 
Woodcote  Hall,  Newport,  Salop  (Mr.  C.  C.  Cotes, 
M.P.);  Clonalis,  Roscommon,  Ireland  (The 
O’Conor  Don,  M.P.) ; Burgate,  Godaiming, 
Surrey  (Mr.  J.  Godman) ; Kidbrooke  Park, 
East  Grinstead  (Mr.  Freahfield)  ; Condover 
Hall,  Slirewsbury  (Mr.  R.  Cholmoudeley)  ; 
Langley  Park,  Slough  (Sir  R.  B.  Harvey, 
M.P.)  ; St.  John’s  Church,  Hampstead;  Vicar’s 
Hill,  Lymiugcon  (Mr.  E.H.  Pember)  ; Cranesden, 
Mayfield,  Sussex  (Mr.  T.  Wooluer,  ll.A.) ; Little 
Holland  House,  [Kensington  (Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.A.) ; Castle  Hill,  Cerno  Abbas,  Dorset  (Sir 
G.  Clay,  bart.)  ; Memorial  Column  at  Langley 
Park,  Slough;  Tablet  in  memory  of  Professor 
Cockerell  at  St.  Paul’s;  Schools  and  Chapel  at 
Highgate  (Sir  R.  Cholmoudeley)  ; Fa(;'ade  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  iu  Water  Colours  t;  Carlisle 
Memorial  Column,  Castle  Howard,|  &c. 

Mr.  Cockerell  was  a trastee  of  Sir  John 
Soane’s  Museum,  and  he  had  been  lately  chosen 
assessor  for  the  Spa  Buildings  belonging  to  the 
Scarborough  Cliff  Bridge  Company.  He  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  upon  several 
designs  and  works  of  importance,  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak. 

Though  he  never  interfered  in  what  may  bo 
called  the  polemics  of  art,  never  writing  iu  tho 
professional  journals,  and,  indeed,  seldom  reading 
any  of  them,  he  took  a quiet  interest  iu  passing 
events,  and  iu  none  more  than  those  which  have 
occurred  within  the  fabric  of  St.  Paul’s.  Tho 
vexed  question  of  the  decoration  of  our  metro- 
politan cathedral,  and  the  still  more  vexed 
manner  in  which  it  was  debated,  he  passed 
over  in  silence ; but  the  report  of  a sub- 
committee published  some  six  months  ago  in  the 
Tirnes  drew  from  him  a letter,  which  appeared  in 
that  journal  ou  the  21at  of  July  last,  and  which 
introduced  an  argument  against  the  iutrodiiotion 
of  brilliant  mosaics  iu  the  dome.  The  sub- 
committee urged  that,  as  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
was  badly  lighted,  it  was  necessary  to  use  gold 
grounds  and  bright  colours  in  order  that  people 
below  might  be  able  to  see  the  decoration.  Mr. 
Cockerell,  who  doubtless  had  often  wandered 
with  his  father  through  tho  cheerless  building, 
replied  that  the  siib-committee,  while  assuming 
the  existence  of  a defect,  proposed  to  produce  a 
real  defect  of  a radical  and  destructive  kind. 
His  words  arc  well  worth  repeating,  aiid  are 
likely  to  bo  read  with  more  atteution  now  that 
their  author  is  dead: — “Wo  are  so  accus- 
tomed,” said  he,  “ to  abuse  the  atmosphere 
of  London  that  wo  have  come  to  over- 
look tho  cardinal  merit  it  possesses  of  lend- 
ing by  its  haze  an  artificial  distance,  and 
thereby  conferring  on  such  a building  as  St.  Paul’s 
an  apparent  size  which  it  does  nut  in  reality 
possess.  Those  who  have  long  frequented  and 
loved  St.  Paul’s  will  painfully  remember  the 
disastrous  sens£^ion  of  loss  of  space  which  they 
experienced  on  first  seeing  tho  restored  paint- 
ings of  Sir  James  Thornhill  some  twenty-five 
years  ago.  If  even  a monochrome  (perhaps  a 
little  hot  in  tone)  produced  such  an  effect,  what 
may  be  e.xpected  of  tho  bright  colours  which,  by 
piercing  the  friendly  haze,  will  rob  tho  dome  of 
half  its  space  ? It  is  worth  considering  whether 
a sufficiently  decorative  effect  may  not  be  ob- 
tained without  loss  of  scale  by  the  use  of  aerial 
tints,  even  of  a monochrome,  for  which  the  grey- 
blue  treatment  of  the  Limoges  enamels  (with 
perhaps  an  increased  proportion  of  gold)  might 
offer  valuable  suggestions.” 

Cockerell’s  last  days  were  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances in  which  some  of  his  French 
colleagues  had  a melancholy  share.  Invited  for 
the  very  day  of  his  death  to  a dinner  party  at  the 
house  of  M.  Due,  the  architect  in  chief  to  the 
uew  Palais  de  Justice,  his  host  waited  long  ouly 
to  receive  the  shock  of  the  sad  news  ; and  the 
" Fabs,”  awell-kuown  and  exclusive  club,  were  to 
have  dined  at  Cockerell’s  house  on  the  very  night 
that  sorrowful  friends  were  journeying  to  Paris 
to  attend  his  funeral,  which  was  solemnised  in 
Paris  at  a small  English  church  ia  tho  Avenue 
Marbeeuf,  off  the  Champs  Elysces,  and  not  far 
from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  The  interment  took 
place  at  Auteuil,  a suburb  of  Paris,  and  the 
body  was  followed  by — besides  several  members 
* Seo  Suilder,  1866,  pp.  611 — 613. 
t See  JJuiMer,  1B75,  p.  371. 
t See  Builder,  1870,  p.  317. 
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of  the  family  and  two  representatives  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, — M.  Due, 
M.  Lefuel,  M.  Hardy,  M.  Pellechet,  M.  Dauniet, 
and  M.  Vaudremer,  colleagues  and  friends,  with 
two  English  architects  who  happened  to  bo  stay- 
ing  in  Paris  at  the  time. 

The  coffin,  lowered  in  the  grave,  was  covered 
with  wreaths,  bouquets,  and  single  flowers, — 
the  last  sent  by  hia  children ; most  of  the 
flowers  were  brought  over  from  England  for 
the  purpose.  A widow  and  six  young  children 
remain  to  deplore  hia  untimely  loss. 

Fred.  P.  Cockerell,  as  hia  name  haa  been  so 
often  printed  in  our  pages,  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  1860,  and  a Fellow  on  the  30th  of 
Way,  186‘1.  He  was  made  the  honorary  secre- 
tary in  1871,  and  during  the  years  that  he  served 
no  man  ever  did  less  to  court  or  encourage  the 
populai’ity  he  enjoyed.  A would-be  opponent 
of  hia  might  wage  political  battle  at  a distance  ; 
immediate  contact  with  him  sufficed  to  disarm 
opposition.  A colleague  waa  attracted  by  the 
irresistible  charm  of  a presence  thoroughly 
natural,  and  of  an  expression  perfectly  sincere. 
Tljo  incorporated  society,  which  proposes  to 
ensure  professional  integrity  and  to  en- 
join uniformity  of  professional  practice, 
was  fittingly  represented  by  one  who,  though 
ho  took  apparently  little  part  in  the  businesa 
of  the  secretaries’  duties,  made  his  constant 
presence  at  meetings  of  the  Council,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  session,  a cause  of  satis- 
faction and  confidence.  Indeed,  latterly  he  took 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  organisation 
of  Institute  business,  feeling  convinced  that  all 
such  work  should  emanate  from  the  office  in 
Conduit-street,  for  which  purpose  ho  arranged 
to  attend  there  at  other  times  than  during  the 
Council  meetings.  It  will  bo  difficult  to  find  a 
sncccssor,  we  may  say  almost  impossible  to  imme- 
diately obtain  another  man  combining  the  same 
qualities.  As  far  as  it  is  useful  to  judge  at  present, 
the  next  honorary  secretary  of  the  Institute  must 
bo  either  an  architect  of  independent  position,  not 
wholly  occupied  in  business,  well  known  in  the 
art-world,  and  an  accomplished  host,  a traveller 
and  a linguist;  orhemustbe  one  of  strict  business 
habits,  able  to  devote  time  to  visiting  scattered 
honorary  members  on  the  Continent,  collecting 
valuable  information  from  them,  and  willing  to 
assist  in  the  increasing  business  of  the  secre- 
tariat. In  the  latter  case  the  right  man  may, 
with  the  exercise  of  discrimination,  be  found; 
in  the  former  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  far 
and  wide,  and  to  wait  long,  before  choosing  a 
successor  to  the  high-minded  gentleman  that  is 
gone. 


Assyrian  Bronzes. — The  remarkable  objects 
in  bronze  discovered  by  Mr.  Rassam  at  Balawat, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  aud  which  have 
beeu  hitherto  described  as  trophies,  have  been 
identified  as  belonging  to  two  pairs  of  gates. 
Tbo  merit  of  the  identification  belongs  to  Mr. 
Ready,  the  skilled  artificer  attached  to  the 
British  Museum  department,  to  whose  province 
I it  belonged  to  cleanse  the  bronze  fragments,  to 
I piece  them  together,  and  to  nail  them  with  the 
■ original  nails  upon  wood  of  the  same  thickness 
as  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  when  this 
unique  monument  was  first  set  up  about  twenty- 
eight  centuries  ago.  He  then  began  to  see  that 
the  larger  set  of  bronze  plates  formed  the 
coverings  of  a pair  of  enormous  folding-doors 
rectangularly  shaped.  Each  leaf  was  about 
22  ft.  long  and  G ft.  broad.  They  had  evidently 
turned  on  pivots,  which  had  actually  reached 
the  Museum,  although  the  sockets  in  which  they 
moved  had  unfortunately  been  left  behind.  At 
the  top  they  were  supported  by  strong  rings 
fixed  in  the  masonry.  The  body  of  the  door 
was  of  wood  3 in.  in  thickness,  as  measured  by 
the  nails  used  by  the  Assyrians  to  nail  the 
plates  of  bronze  on  the  wood ; for  these  nails 
were  clinched  just  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch, 
which  is  the  thickness  of  the  plates  themselves, 
over  and  above  3 in.  from  their  heads.  Each 
door  turned  on  a circular  post  about  1 ft.  thick. 
Around  the  doorpost  the  bronze  plates,  8 ft. 
long  in  all,  lapped  to  the  extent  of  2 ft.,  leaving 
6 ft.  as  the  width  of  each  door  between  its  post 
and  its  “ style.”  This  style  was  also  edged  with 
bronze,  the  vertical  inscription  furnishing  the 
text,  to  which  the  designs  in  repoussiS  work  on 
the  horizontal  plates,  representing  Shalmaneser’s 
battles,  sieges,  triumphal  processions,  the  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  his  foes,  and  bis  worship  of  the 
gods,  supplied  the  illustrative  scenes.  The 
inscription  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  monarch 
whoso  history  is  recorded. 


ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  ENGLISH  ART. 

From  treating  on  knowledge  and  principle,  we 
pass  to  the  tedmique  of  the  Fine  Arts,  more 
especially  to  that  of  painting.  No  one  can  com- 
pare modern  pictures  with  those  by  the  old 
masters  without  being  struck  with  the  totally 
different  methods  of  execution.  In  those  by  tbe 
old  maateis  you  are  scarcely  conscious  of  paint ; 
you  do  not  see  how  their  work  was  done  ; but 
modern  pictures  are  unmistakably  paint,  and  of 
the  paint  painty.  There  they  are,  for  the 
most  jmrt  groaning  under  flake-white  freely 
plastered  all  over  them.  A rough  wall  and  a 
gravel  walk  are  the  textures,  the  ideal  surfaces, 
which  your  modern  painter  swears  by,  and  which 
he  endeavours  to  imitate  from  the  exuberance  of 
hia  paint-pot.  In  the  works  of  the  old  masteis 
you  may,  it  is  true,  now  aud  then  see  the  high 
lights  emphasised,  by  being  embossed  in  paint, 
but  in  the  picturesque  Dutch,  rather  than  in  the 
great  schools  of  design,  and  even  then  within 
well-defined  limits,  and  with  the  greatest  possible 
care  and  skill.  White  is  not,  even  in  the  pre- 
paratory painting  of  the  old  masters,  indis- 
criminately  trowelled  on  with  brush  and  palette- 
knife,  and  all  over  the  canvas.  Wo  knew  a 
painter,  a very  prodigal  of  paint,  who  wasted 
this  substance  in  riotous  painting,  and  who 
was  once  quizzically  asked  by  a sly  critic,  “ if 
be  threw  his  brushes  at  the  canvas.”  To 
soften  the  impertinence,  however,  the  inter- 
locutor immediately  added,  “ because  if  you 
did  you  hit  it  in  the  right  places.”  We 
knew  that  these  complimentary  words  were  but 
salve  for  the  piercing  ones,  and  that  the  brushes 
which  were  assumed  to  be  thrown  at  tlio  canvas 
were  anything  but  unerring.  The  skilful  old 
masters  did  sometimes,  as  we  have  said,  hit 
their  pictures  here  and  there  with  a full  brush, 
and  in  the  right  places.  When  they  did  indulge 
in  thick  painting,  however,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  was  gradation  from  the  peaks  of  extreme 
emboss  into  the  vales  and  depths  of  transparent 
shade.  But  even  these  special  aud  emphatic 
touches,  in  do  not  savour  of  flake-white 

as  in  the  modern  picture.  For  long  experience 
hadtanght  the  old  masters  that  brilliancy  in  oil- 
painting  was  not  to  be  attained  by  mixing 
colours  with  opaque  lead  white,  aud  by  plaster- 
ing such  masses  of  spoiled  pigments  on  can- 
vasses. They  had  learnt  that  the  painter’s 
opaque  white  was  his  only  and  very  poor  substi- 
tute for  light,  and  that  to  mix  a beautiful  pig- 
ment with  this  white  was  to  destroy  and  corrupt 
it  into  a leaden  gray.  They  had  observed  that 
some  of  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  colours 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  approached  by 
mixing  pigments  with  white.  They  saw,  too, 
especially  in  Venice,  that  the  rich  jewelry  of 
colour  of  gems  and  of  painted  glass  was  the 
most  brilliant,  and  from  this  they  reasoned  that 
that  brilliancy  and  richness  which  they  so  much 
admired  in  gems  and  in  glass  was  due  to  the 
light  passing  through  tbe  transparent  pigmout. 
From  this  conclusion  they  hypothetioated  a pro- 
cess of  painting  in  which  their  white  pigment 
should  stand  to  their  oil  colours  iu  the  same 
relation  as  light  itself  does  in  the  colour  effects 
of  gems  aud  of  glass.  Tliey  had  discerned  that 
it  should  not  be  mixed  with  their  pigments,  but 
that  it  should  shine  through  these  if  they  desired 
to  obtain  the  greatest  splendour  of  effect.  To 
the  practice  founded  upon  this  hypothesis  is  due 
the  greater  brilliancy,  richness,  aud  unpainti- 
ness  of  tbe  w'orks  of  tbe  old  masters,  as  com- 
paved  with  those  of  tbe  moderns.  The  tradi- 
tions  of  tbe  technique  of  tbe  old  times  were 
gradually  lost,  and  wo  have  again  to  work  out 
this  important  method  for  ourselves. 

Tbe  first  impulse  of  the  student  on  appre- 
hending the  force  of  the  foregoing  reasoning  is, 
that  be  will,  for  the  future,  altogether  discard 
flake-white.  This,  however,  would  not  answer, 
for  the  transparent  colours  are  too  intractable 
when  used  pni'O  over  a white  ground;  they  can- 
not thus  be  solidly  and  effectively  worked.  "VVe 
cannot  discard  the  opaque  white  pigment;  it 
must  form  our  ground,  aud,  to  a certain  extent, 
our  vehicle  and  our  modelling  material.  But 
whilst  wc  are  enforcing  the  adoption  of  the  aneient  i 
method  of  painting,  we  are  perfectly  well  aware 
that  it  is  a slow  process ; it  is  not  a process  by 
which  a picture  can  be  dashed  off.  It  is,  there- 
fore, ill  adapted  to  tbo  drive  and  hurry-scurry  of 
tho  painters  of  the  present  day.  But,  perhaps, 
this  is  one  great  reason  why  its  adoption  should  be 
moved,  for  the  process  might  tend  to  correct 
the  vicious  haste  we  are  condemning. 

White,  then,  cannot  be  altogether  dispen-sed 
with  iu  painting,  if  we  desire  to  obtain  an  en- 


tirely satisfactory  result.  A picture  painted 
wholly  in  transparent  colour  is  apt  to  look 
leathery  and  flat,  though  great  richness  of 
colour  may  be  obtained.  We  must,  in  the  first 
place,  use  the  white  for  our  ground.  This 
ground  must  be  in  the  main  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  picture ; it  must  shine  through 
tho  greater  portion  of  the  picture.  It  is  tiiis 
shining  through  of  tho  ground  which  con- 
stitutes transparency  iu  painting.  A light 
colour  over  a darker  colour  produces  opacity  ; a 
dark  colour  over  a lighter  produces  transparency. 
In  the  firit  case  tho  I'ght  is  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  painting ; in  the  second 
it  shines  through  I'rom  the  ground.  One 
most  important  precept  to  be  observed  iu 
practising  the  method  of  the  old  masters  is  tliat 
painting  one  colour  over  another,  that  is  to  say, 
a lighter  over  a darker,  to  obliterate  aud  in 
order  to  correct  an  under  painting,  is  a most 
pernicious  aud  destructive  device.  The  relative 
gradations  of  colour  must  be  laid  at  once  iu  their 
proper  places,  that  the  ground  may  shine  through 
them  without  lot  or  hindrance  of  intervening 
mistakes.  The  necessity  which  there  is  in  this 
method  that  tho  colours  shall  be  at  once  laid  in 
their  proper  places  led  to  the  preparation  cither 
of  cartoons  or  to  the  modelling  up  of  a com- 
position, or  of  a portrait  on  the  canvas,  either  in 
a light  key  or  in  monochrome,  before  proceeding 
to  colour.  Those  emphatic  touches  of  high 
light,  of  embosses,  to  which  wo  have  alluded, 
were  given  in  this  preparatory  painting.  This 
was  the  method  of  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Rem- 
brandt, (tc.  It  was  not,  wo  say,  till  after  tho 
whole  design  had  been  worked  up  in  tins  way  in 
monochrome  or  in  very  light  greys  that  richness 
of  colour  was  attempted.  The  pigments,  as  wo 
have  stated,  are  not  to  bo  used  absolutely  pure 
over  this  preparatory  painting,  but  worked  into 
a tliin  film  of  white  first  sitrcad  over  the  portion 
to  be  painted.  The  pure  pigments  can  bo 
worked  with  greater  evenness,  and  can  bo  more 
easily  blended  with  this  film  as  a veliiclo.  White 
mixed  in  small  quantities  with  the  pigments  will 
not  mar  their  transparency  or  shut  out  the  light 
of  the  ground.  Iu  the  depths  of  shade  a pig- 
ment may  sometimes,  of  course,  be  used  per- 
fectly pure.  Vermilion,  yellow  ochre,  Naples 
yellow,  emerald  green,  <tc.,  should  bo  regarded 
as  opaque  colours,  and  therefore  be  used  with 
as  much  caution  as  white  itself. 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  every  step  in  this 
method  of  painting  requires  to  be  taken  with 
due  deliberation.  The  painter  has  to  look 
to  the  composition,  the  whiteness,  and  the 
dryness  of  the  ground.  He  must  study  aud 
complete  hia  design  either  in  a cartoon  or  upon 
the  canvas  before  proceeding  to  colour,  and  be 
must  be  careful  to  wash  every  coat  of  colour 
before  paiuting  over  it.  Wo  must  not,  however, 
be  misunderstood.  Although  we  have  cautioned 
the  student  against  pain/ini;  out  with  a lighter 
colour,  for  tbe  purpose  of  erasure  and  correction, 
we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  same  space 
may  not  bo  painted  over  several  times  ; but,  in 
this  case,  each  painting  must  be  deeper  in  tone 
than  the  preceding.  'Iho  progress  of  this  method 
is  from  a lighter  key  to  a deeper  and  a richer  one. 
For  if  the  superposition  of  a lighter  painting 
over  a darker  be  attempted,  except  with  the 
intention  of  producing  opacity,  it  will  imme- 
diately nullify  the  beauty,  the  transparency,, 
and  luminous  quality  of  the  process. 

Tho  same  want  of  thoroughness  of  study 
which  we  have  noticed  in  respect  to  painting  is 
as  apparent  in  English  sculpture.  Drapery  is 
as  yet  an  iioti'ied  study.  As  a rule,  it  is  simply 
abominable,  both  in  our  painting  and  in  our 
sculpture.  The  only  man  who  understands  it 
finished  his  education  iu  Munich.  The  improved 
course  of  study  we  have  recommended  would 
effect  a reformation  in  both. 

The  Royal  Academy  has  very  judiciously 
established  a professorship  of  the  Chemistry  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  Tbe  permanence  of  the  different 
pigments  requires  looking  into.  The  old  masters 
scale  of  colours  was  very  much  more  limited 
than  ours.  They  were  fortunately  bound  to 
the  m'’''*'  enduring  ones,  and  they  made  the 
uioSt'o'f  them.  But  with  these  we  are  now 
incorporating  new-fangled  hues,  uot  yet  suffi- 
ciently tested,  and  which  may  bring  some 
modern  works,  wherein  they  have  been  reck- 
lessly  used,  to  unmitigated  destruction. 

In  proposing  that  halls  of  composition  should 
be  established  in  the  Royal  Academy,  we  ought 
also  to  have  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
sculptors’  and  an  architects’  hall  of  composition. 
The  rudiments  for  such  an  expansion  at  present 
exist;  they  only  require  further  development  to 
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meet  the  requirements  of  the  future.  It  is 
upon  the  more  thorough  education  of  the  artist 
aud  of  the  public  that  all  good  things  await. 

We  have  now  briefly  run  over  those  reforms 
which  are  needed  to  render  our  national  art 
more  satisfactory  and  glorious  than  it  has  been. 
We  might  have  touched  upon  the  ddbris  of 
styles  which  tend  to  confuse  the  designer  and 
the  public,  but  we  must  leave  that  to  some 
opportunity  in  the  near  future. 

Meter. 


PURE  AIR  IN  THE  STABLE. 

A coxTRiBUTOR  to  the  North  Biitish  Agrieul. 
tiirist,  writing  on  the  importance  of  pure  air  in 
the  stable,  says  that  many  animals,  otherwise 
tolerably  well  cared  for,  are  housed  in  a mini- 
mum of  cubic  space,  aud  in  stables,  byres,  and 
boxes  in  which  there  is  no  adequate  renovation 
or  circulation  of  air.  Alike  in  town  and  country, 
valuable  horses,  instead  of  enjoying  1,100  or 
1,200  feet  of  cubic  space, — the  lowest  amount 
consistent  with  good  health, — are  restricted  to 
about  one-half  this  cubic  area.  The  stables 
connected  with  many  gentlemen’s  houses  do  not 
give  more  than  700  cubic  feet  per  horse ; in 
many  second-rate  cab  establishments  the  unfor- 
tunate,  hard-worked  animals  are  still  worse  off. 
In  low-roofed  urban  cowhouses,  200  cubic  feet 
was,  a few  years  ago,  the  space  allotted  to  each 
beast,  hut  this  cruel  overcrowding  has  recently 
boon  considerably  abated,  by  proper  inspection, 
and  by  the  condemnation  aud  pulling  down  of 
some  of  the  worst  of  such  hovels. 

In  building  houses  for  animals,  healthful 
construction  does  not  entail  much  extra  ex- 
pense,  and  it  invariably  saves  much  sickness 
and  mortality.  Even  old  buildings,  when  faulty 
aud  iuauflicient,  may  often  he  made  greatly 
more  healthful  by  a very  moderate,  intelligent 
outlay.  There  ax-e  many  farm  stables  which, 
when  containing  their  full  complement  of  horses, 
are  found  iu  the  morning  to  be  rank  and  noisome, 
where  the  animals  suffer  from  colds,  iuflueuza, 
aud  weed, — where  the  colts,  when  first  stabled, 
are  long  dull  and  thriftless.  The  horses  inva- 
riably do  better  when  turned  to  grass  or  allowed 
to  ran,  doi’ing  the  summer,  in  the  empty  cattle- 
yards.  The  mif.cbief  is  usually  found  to  consist 
iu  overcrowding  and  insufiicient  ventilation. 
The  stable  is  probably  narrow,  nsually  with  a 
loft  overhead ; the  ceiling  is  low  ; any  doors  or 
windows  are  along  one  side, — there  is,  hence,  no 
facility  for  a thorough  cuxTCut  of  healthful, 
invigorating  air.  The  obvious  remedy  is, — at 
the  head  of  each  pair  of  horses  to  make  an 
opening  in  the  wall  of  about  18  iu.  by  9 iu.  deep, 
just  underneath  the  ceiling.  It  is  seldom  neces- 
sary that  such  air-holes  require  to  be  protected, 
either  by  spars,  louvre-boards,  or  iron  bars.  In 
winterly  weather  a wisp  of  straw  prevents  the 
entrance  of  rain  or  snow,  or  of  very  tempestuous 
winds.  In  a large,  crowded,  low-roofed  stable, 
where  doors  and  windows — as  is  too  commonly 
the  case' — are  only  along  one  side  of  tho  build- 
ing, it  may  further  be  desirable  to  make  an 
opening  (about  9 in.  by  in.)  in  the  wall  under- 
neath the  manger,  aud  about  12  in.  or  15  in. 
from  the  floor,  so  that  it  shall  not  bo  blocked  by 
the  litter. 

Cai>ital  lofty  stables  have,  in  many  places, 
been  made  undernentb  the  ai-ches  of  railway 
stations  aud  viaducts ; but  fi'om  their  being 
closed  along  one  side,  and  jxreveuting  a through 
current  of  air  aud  ingress  of  light,  some  of  them 
being  objectionably  dark,  they  proved  decidedly 
unhealthy.  Tho  inmates  farthest  from  tho 
doors  were  frequently  on  tho  sick  list  j occa- 
sionally farcy  and  even  glanders  appeared  j 
fresh  animals  placed  in  the  farther  arches  soon 
failed  in  health.  The  cause  "was  uot  difficult  to 
discover.  The  foul  air  from  the  lungs,  skin, 
aud  excretions  of  tho  horses  gi’adually  was 
driven  towards  the  farther  recesses  ; but,  having 
no  sufficient  exit,  it  accumulated,  causing  a 
damp,  pestiferous  atmosphere.  Openings  through 
the  arches  frrijjest  from  the  doors,  or  air-shafts 
carried  through  tue  '^’“oyed  the  obvious 

aud  sufficient  remedy.  In  a few  caae3-Trhe’’e 
serious  disease  has  persisted  for  some  time,  coke 
tires — on  which  sulphur  and  carbolic  acid  were 
occasionally  thrown, — were  kept  burning  for 
several  days,  so  as  to  dry  the  damp  walls  aud 
floors,  destroy  germs  of  disease,  and  generally 
purify  the  atmosphere. 

Still  another  illustration  may. he  given  of  the 
direful  effects  of  impure  air  on  the  health  of 
horses.  In  a populous  city,  where  space  was 
valuable,  a large  cab  propxietor,  finding  under 
his  premises  a bed  of  sand,  made  a very  good 


thing  by  excavating  and  selling  it.  The  cleared 
space  he  subsequently  converted  into  a stable 
for  thirty  horses.  Bat  owing  to  the  low  level 
of  the  place  effectual  drainage  was  impossible  j 
the  ui'ine  was  collected  in  a tank  at  one  end  of 
the  stable,  and  was  not  emptied  as  frequently 
as  it  should  have  been.  Surrounded,  and  in 
part  overtopped,  by  other  buildings,  thorough 
ventilation  was  difficult,  and  was  very  insuf- 
ficient. The  horses  placed  in  this  dark  cellar 
of  a stable  speedily  contributed  largely  to  the 
sick  list ; influenza,  farcy,  and  glanders  became 
permanent  pests  5 a good  many  horses,  owing  to 
the  darkness  and  foul  air,  became  blind  j two 
lots  of  horses  died  off  within  three  years  ; when, 
profiting  by  dear-bought  experience,  the  pre- 
mises were  converted  into  storerooms  for  goods 
which  did  not  need  the  renovating  supplies  of 
fresh  air  so  essential  for  living  animals. 

I'acts  such  as  these,  and  they  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely,  indicate  the  need  of  more 
intelligent  care  than  is  even  now  disposed  on 
the  construction  of  the  dwellings  of  animals. 
In  building  stables,  1,200  cubic  feet  should  he 
the  minimum  for  each  horse.  If  lofts  or  rooms 
overhead  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the  floor 
joists  should  not  be  put  on  until  the  wall  is 
raised  7 ft.  6 in.  or  8 ft.  from  the  floor ; con- 
tinuous ventilation  should  be  provided  by  air 
shafts  of  about  2 ft.  in  diameter,  lined  with  zinc, 
carried  up  through,  the  loft  or  rooms,  aud  sur- 
mounted  by  a cowl,  or  by  louvre  boai’ds.  In 
towns,  where  other  property  often  prevents 
openings  being  made  in  the  back  walls  of 
the  stables,  ventilation  must  depend  mainly  on 
these  air-shafts,  of  which  one  is  required  for 
eveiy  three  hoi'ses.  In  the  country,  however, 
abundance  of  ventilation  is  usually  securable  by 
introducing  above  tho  horses’  heads,  imme- 
diately under  the  ceiling,  a window  of  about 
2 ft.  by  3 ft.  In  tho  better  class  of  stables  such 
windows  should  bo  made  to  open  and  shut, 
swinging  on  a swivel;  in  farm  stables  tho  lower 
half  of  tho  opening  is  better  filled  with  strong 
glass,  and  the  upper  part  with  perforated  zinc, 
which,  remaining  always  pervious,  is  more 
effectual  iu  allowing  egress  of  foul  air  than  the 
window,  which  is  too  apt  to  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously closed.  In  stone  walls,  immediately  under- 
neath the  ceiling,  intermediate  between  each 
window,  should  also  be  placed  gratings  of  about 
1 ft.  by  6 in.,  the  opening  pi’Otected  by  a few 
iron  rods.  In  brick  walls  a course  of  perforated 
bricks  should  be  introduced  above  the  horses’ 
heads,  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  from  the  floor;  whilst 
another  such  course  is  advantageously  placed 
underneath  the  manger,  1 ft.  or  1 ft.  3 in.  from 
tho  ground.  Objection  is  sometimes  senselessly 
made  to  the  introduction  of  light  aud  air  in 
front  of  horses.  It  is  urged  that  light  annoys 
horses,  aud  prevents  their  resting,  and  that 
draughts  blow  down  aud  give  colds.  But  such 
objections  ai-e  quite  illusoi-y.  Horses,  aud, 
indeed,  all  animals,  like  fresh  air.  In  a box 
with  the  half-door  open,  whether  in  summer  or 
wintox*,  horses  constantly  stand  or  lie  with  their 
beads  to  the  opening,  luxuriating  in  the  purest, 
coolest  air  they  can  get.  They  also  enjoy  a 
reasonable  amount  of  light ; axicl  dark  stables, 
besides  being  a cloak  for  dirt,  are  also  a fruitful 
source  of  blindness.  By  introducing  fresh  air 
from  doors  aud  windows  placed  in  the  opposite 
walls,  by  gratings  distribxited  above  and  below, 
and  by  perforated  walls,  the  air  of  stables  may 
be  easily  kept  sweet  and  pxxre  without  draught, 
and  without  reducing  tho  temperature  below 
55  degrees,  about  which  grooms  like  to  keep  it. 


the  area  that  it  covered.  On  the  south  front, 
and  before  three  of  the  drawing-room  windows, 
a conservatory,  oi-ohid-house,  and  fernery  have 
been  erected.  On  the  west  front,  a billiard- 
room  has  been  added,  25  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  a 
bow-window,  aud  additionally  lighted  from  the 
open-timbered  roof,  and  approached  by  a cor- 
ridor about  40  ft.  long  and  19  ft.  wide,  furnished 
with  a lavatory  and  a lobby  that  gives  access  to 
the  grounds.  The  east  front  has  been  length- 
ened  northwards  by  a one-storied  wing  of 
kitchens,  built  with  open-tinibei’ed  roofs,  and 
furnished  with  hydraulic  ranges  ; and  adjoining 
these  are  a dairy,  dairy-scullex-y,  game-larder, 
plucking-room,  and  bakery,  paved  with  cement, 
and  channelled  and  ventilated;  and,  departing 
from  the  corridor  communicating  with  them  is 
another  cori’idor,  at  right  angles  with  it,  which 
gives  access  to  the  servants’  hall  and  offices  of 
every  description  ; and,  beyond  these,  to  awash- 
house  and  laundry,  all  furnished  with  every 
convenience  and  appliance  to  save  labour  and 
ensure  comfort.  The  story  above  furnishes 
twenty  new  bedrooms.  At  the  end  of  this 
receding  wing  commences  the  parallelogram, 
including  the  stable-yard,  which  is  surrounded 
by  grooms’  day-rooms  and  dormitories,  loose- 
boxes  and  stalls  for  twenty  horses,  a coach- 
house, 50  ft.  long  and  28  ft.  wide,  with  a porch 
before  it,  saddle  and  harness  I’ooma,  aud,  at  the 
entrance  from  the  outer  gates,  a two-storied 
bouse  for  the  stud-groom,  commanding  a view 
of  the  whole  of  the  quadrangle.  Close  by  are 
two  outdoor  servants’  cottages,  and  a large 
aviary  or  chickcu-house ; and  another  external 
feature  is  a gas-house,  from  which  all  the  I'ooros 
and  corridors  in  the  establishment,  including  tho 
stables,  are  lighted  by  gas  made  according  to  the 
patent  of  the  Sun  Gas  Company,  Southwark. 

All  the  chief  rooms  have  been  enriched  with 
costly  marble  mantelpieces  and  coloured  deco- 
rations. The  approaches  have  been  improved 
by  lowering  a rise  in  the  highway,  and  all  tho 
external  arrangements  cai’efully  considered. 
The  difficulty  generally  expex’ienced  with 
dealing  with  sewage  has  been  vanquished  by 
tho  adoption  of  two  sots  of  sewers,  one 
for  storm-waters,  which  discharges  into  a bum, 
and  tho  other  for  tho  sewage,  which  is  con- 
veyed to  a tank  at  a distance  to  be  utilised. 

The  varied  works  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  clex'k  of  the  works,  Mi’. 
John  Gray.  The  masons’  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Gibson,  Brownioside ; tho 
joiners’  work  by  Messrs.  Robertson  & Son, 
Alnwick;  the  painters’  work  by  Messrs.  Adam 
Robertson  & Son,  Alnwick  and  Newcastle;  the 
slating  aud  plastering  by  Messrs.  Thompson  &■ 
Wright,  Alnwick;  the  plumbing  by  Messrs. 
Wilkin  & Dickman,  Alnwick ; and  Messrs. 
Walker  & Emley,  Newcastle,  have  furnished 
the  chimneypieces,  the  hydraulic  jack  and 
' ranges,  the  electi-io  bellwoi’k,  and  the  baths, 
i Mr.  James  Kerr,  Alnwick,  executed  tho  clrainago 
1 and  sewerage  woi’ks.  Mr.  Gray,  Chelsea,  sup- 
■ plied  the  conscx’vatories  and  hot-water  apparatus. 
.The  cement-floors  have  been  laid  down  by 
^ Messrs.  Wilkinson  & Co.,  Newcastle ; and  the 
bakoi-y-oven  is  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Newcastle.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  Alnwick. 


DOXFORD  HALL,  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

For  the  last  eighteen  mouths  100  men  have 
been  daily  employed  iu  additions  and  enrich- 
ments to  Doxford  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Elling- 
bam,  Northumberland.  This  is  the  seat  of 
Major  Browne,  J.P.,  whose  portrait  as  Master 
of  the  Northumberland  Foxhounds,  in  a hunting 
piece  by  Mr.  Lutjens  in  this  year’s  exhibition 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  will  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  built  of 
white  stone,  with  a Dox’ic  portico,  and  stands  on 
a terrace,  partly  belted  by  trees,  and  situated 
in  a pastoral  district,  with  the  sea  in  tho  dis- 
tance on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Cheviot  hills  on 
the  other,  and  villages  land  seats  dotted  about 
on  the  nearer  landscape.  The  extensions  now 
approaching  completion  consist  of  various  addi- 
tional features  to  the  bouse,  and  accommodation 
for  tweuty  horses  and  their  grooms  iu  the  rear 
of  it.  It  was,  previously,  a large  substantially- 
built  house,  but  these  additions  have  quadrupled 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS’  PRIZES. 

The  council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers invite  communications,  of  a oomplote  and 
comprehensive  character,  on  any  of  a number 
of  subjects  in  a published  list,  as  well  as  on 
other  analogous  questions.  For  approved 
original  communications,  the  council  will  be 
prepared  to  award  premiums,  ax’ising  out  of 
special  funds  bequeathed  for  the  purpose. 
These  funds  aro  now  largo. 


Drawing’  in  the  Board  Schools.  'The 
exhibition  of  drawings  -by  scholars  and  pupil- 
teachers  attending  the  Board  schools  in  London, 
which  has  been  held  in  the  Saffron-hill  Board 
School,  Cross-street,  Farringdon-road,  was  not 
very  exhilarating,  including  grotesque  _ hai’es, 
impossible  bridges,  and  niggling  absurdities  xn 
every  direction.  We  strongly  suspect  the  mode 
of  teaching  adopted,  and  advise  the  Board  to 
obtain  a I’eport  on  tho  subject  at  once  from 
some  thoroughly  competent  person,  so  that  time 
may  not  he  lost.  We  so  thorongbly  agree  with 
the  Board  in  making  drawing  part  of  their 
scheme  of  teaching  that  we  are  anxious  the 
endeavour  should  be  successful. 


Nov.  16,  1878.] 
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PLAN  OP  THE  Colosseum;  thbatee, 

LIVERPOOL. 

For  the  private  information  of  a high  official, 
apian  has  been  made  of  the  Coloeaeum Theatre, 
Liverpool  (where  during  a groundless  panic  so 
many  lives  wore  recently  sacrificed),  together 
. with  a report  by  Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  architect. 
It  cannot  bo  other  than  useful  to  publish  them, 
and  wo  shall  bo  glad  if  doing  so  should  lead  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  similar  places  of  public 
resort  throughout  the  country  to  consider 
seriously  the  facilities  for  destruction  which 
may  exist  in  their  own  buildings  and  the  best 
means  of  removing  them.  The  briefest  examina- 
tion of  the  plan  and  the  particulars  accompany- 
ing it  will  serve  to  show  all  who  have  given  such 
matters  consideration  that  the  “ accident”  was 
bound  to  happen,  and  that,  reasoning  on  proba- 
bilities, it  ought  to  have  occurred  long  before  it 
did. 

The  house  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Para- 
dise-street and  School-lane.  It  is  a large  build- 
ing, octagonal  in  shape,  and  consists  of  pit  and 
two  balconies,  together  capable  of  holding  about 
1, 000  persons. 

The  upper  balcony  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
There  are  no  separate  staircases  from  this  to 
the  street,  but  the  occupants  pass  by  three  short 
staircases  to  the  back  portion  of  the  lower  bal- 
cony; those  staircases  are  respectively  2 ft., 

1 ft.  4 in.,  and  1 ft.  10^  in.  wide,  and  the  floor 
on  which  they  laud  is  divided  into  shallow 
steps.  The  only  way  out  for  two-thirds  of  the 
occupants  of  the  upper  balcony,  and  about  half 
of  the  lower  balcony  on  the  right  side  (looking 
towards  the  stage)  is  through  the  bar  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  with  a passageway  12  ft. 
wide,  leading  to  a doorway,  2 ft.  11  in.  wide, 
immediately  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  where 
they  are  met  by  the  people  from  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  who  pass  through  a doorway 
3 ft.  4i  in.  wide.  This  staircase  is  4 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  and  is  in  two  flights,  with  winders  at  tlie 
turn.  So  far  there  are  no  doors  except  the 
dwarf  doors  in  the  divisions  of  the  balcony. 

An  extra  exit  miglit  be  obtained  from  the  bar- 
room for  the  people  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  house  by  a short  ascending  flight  of  stairs, 
leading  to  a doorway,  giving  access  to  a- large 
open  well-staircase,  in  connexion  with  some 
billiard  and  dancing-rooms,  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  it  was  always  fastened,  as  the 
premises  are  not  leased  with  the  theatre. 

The  pit  is  entered  at  two  points:  one  from 
the  principal  entrance  immediately  behind  the 
pay-box,  A,  by  a fliglit  of  six  steps  down,  along 
a passage  (partly  blocked  by  old  iron  railings, 
removed  from  some  jiart  of  the  house,  being 
stored  in  it),  and  up  a flight  of  seven  steps  to 
the  centre  of  the  pit  through  dwarf  doors, 
3 ft.  3i  in.  wide,  opening  outwards.  The  second 
entrance,  B,  which  appears  to  be  for  the  back  of 
the  pit,  is  from  the  side  street  (School-lane)  by 
a large  double  door,  only  one  leaf  of  which  will 
open,  and  that  inwards,  giving  an  onening  of 

2 ft.  9 in.  to  a passage  5 ft.  wide,  with  a flight 
of  five  steps  up  to  the  pit  level  at  the  end. 

The  usual  exit  from  the  pit  is  by  a pair  of 
folding  doors,  C,  opening  inwards,  in  the  side- 
wall  adjoining  School-lano,  on  the  left  side  of 
tlie  house,  dii-ectly  into  the  street,  by  a flight  of 
three  steps.  Inside  these  doors  there  has  been 
an  enclosed  lobby,  but  tbe  doors  have  been 
removed,  and  the  openings  left, — four  in  num- 
ber,— are  respectively  2 ft.  IL  in.,  2 ft.  2 in., 

I 2 ft.  3 in.,  and  2 ft.  6 in. 

The  other  exits  are  by  what  I have  called  the 
second  entrance,  B,  either  through  the  folding 
doors,  D,  opening  outwards,  or  from  the  bar- 
room at  the  back  of  the  pit,  and  by  the  principal 
entrance  either  through  the  dive,  A,  under  the 
back  part  of  the  pit,  or  through  the  bar  by  an 
opening  1 ft.  10  in.  wide,  E. 

I This  opening  leads  to  a lobby  about  9 ft.  by 
I 7 ft.,  having  two  small  doors,  both  opening 
I inwards,  F and  G,  and  with  steps  down  leading 
j to  each.  The  door  F is  1 ft.  7 in.  wide,  and 
I leads  to  the  space  directly  opposite  the  bottom 
] of  the  gallery-stairs,  from  which  it  is  separated 
I by  the  barrier  H,  in  front  of  tbe  pay-box, 
where  the  disaster  occurred.  The  door  G is 
I 2 ft.  2 in.  wide,  and  is  just  at  the  top  of  the 
1 stairs  from  the  dive. 

i The  width  of  the  passage  at  this  dive,  at  the 
I side  of  the  pay-box,  is  only  3 ft.  9 in.,  which  is 
1 further  reduced  by  two  of  the  gallery  stairs 
projectiug  into  the  footway  1 ft.  7^  in.,  leaving 
I a floor-siiace  of  1 ft.  I J in.  The  space  between 
I the  foot  of  tbe  gallery  strirs  and  the  barrier  H 
! in  front  is  2 ft.  3^  in.,  and  the  width  of  the 


doors  on  either  side  of  the  barrier  is,  J,  2 ft.  3i  in., 
and  K,  2 ft.  7 in.  These  doors  opened  outwards, 
but  only  one,  K,  now  remains  j no  proper  pro- 1 
vision  was  made  for  fastening  them  back. 

At  a distance  of  4 ft.  from  these  doors  there 
are  three  steps  down  to  a vestibule,  15  ft.  long 
and  10  ft.  wide,  with  gates  at  the  end  opening 
inwards  the  full  width. 

There  are  also  other  possible  exits  by  a pas- 
sage 2 ft.  10  in.  wide  outside  the  wall  on  tbo 
right-hand  side  of  the  house,  L,  from  the  bar, 
also  by  a door  close  to  the  stage,  M ; and  to  the 
stage  entrance,  by  passing  under  the  stage  to 
the  steps  loading  to  the  stage-door,  but  tbo  way 
is  too  circuitous  to  be  of  much  use,  and  is 
besides  dark  and  very  dangerous  by  reason  of 
broken  steps  and  flooring. 

There  is  also  another  passage  behind  the  bar, 
marked  N,  2 ft.  10  in.  wide,  leading  into  the 
vestibule  just  outside  tbe  door  J,  immediately 
at  tbe  top  of  the  outer  steps  in  the  principal 
entrance. 

There  is  generally  throughout  the  house  an 
absence  of  proper  fastenings  to  the  doors,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  precautions  for  the  public  safety, 
and  the  whole  building  is  full  of  pitfalls,  differ, 
ences  of  level,  and  unprotected  steps.  But  it 
will  be  understood,  from,  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion, that  the  main  danger  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  balcony  stairs,  where,  in  fact,  the  acci- 
dent occurred  ; and  although  it  was  pointed  out 
by  the  borough  surveyor  that  the  barrier  was 
dangerous  to  tbo  public  (and  the  event  proved 
him  to  be  right),  I found  that  it  had  been 
reinstated  precisely  as  it  was  before  the 
accident. 


THE  COLUMN  OF  FUENTENOVILLA. 

Ik  the  province  of  Guadalajara  and  the 
judicial  district  of  Pastrana,  situate  about  two 
miles  from  the  river  Tajuna,  and  at  the  edge  of 
a plateau,  lies  the  old  Spanish  town  of  Fuente- 
novilla.  It  is  recorded  of  it  that  it  was  partly 
burnt  down  in  1712  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Arch- 
duke  Charles  of  Austria,  the  conflagration  con- 
suming the  archives,  containing  many  valuable 
documents  relating  to  the  history  and  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  old  land- 
marks of  the  place  were  levelled  on  that  occa- 
sion, but  three  still  remain.  They  are  the  pa  rish 
church,  the  public  fountain,  and  a column  in  the 
market-place  (the  subject  of  our  illustration), 
which  has  puzzled  the  brains  of  a good  many 
antiquaries. 

The  column  in  question  has  an  elevation  of 
34  ft.,  without  reckoning  the  cross  at  its  top, 
which  measures  3 ft.  The  bottom  step  is  46  ft. 
in  circumference  by  1 ft.  6 in.  high.  The  lower 
part  of  the  coluum  is  much  damaged,  and  has 
also  suffered  greatly  from  the  tooth  of  time. 
Its  shaft  measures  21  ft.,  and  is  divided  at  one- 
third  of  its  height  into  two  parts  by  a small 
round  moulding,  a fascia  with  triglyphs,  and  a 
fillet  from  which  springs  an  ogee  moulding  on 
which  rests  a kind  of  collar  of  leaves.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  shaft  to  the  capital  is 
fluted. 

From  the  ogee  moulding  of  the  powerful 
capital,  leaves  sprout  out,  interrupted  by  four 
liuman-beaded  monsters,  forming  its  angles, 
and  which,  representing  the  lower  part  of  the 
human  trunk,  finally  end  in  architectonic  scrolls. 
Two  of  the  figures  have  the  breast  covered  witb 
feathers,  and  are  possessed  of  wings,  in  place  of 
arms,  which,  with  the  arms  of  tho  other  two 
figures,  serve  to  support  three  straight  fillets. 
The  latter  carry  a balcony  of  small  balusters, 
and  short  pedestals  at  the  four  corners,  which 
are  Buru\ounted  again  by  vases  adorned  with 
festoons,  and  carrying  balls. 

Upon  the  balcony  rises  a pyramid  twice  trun- 
cated by  au  ogee  fluting  and  fascicC,  with  the 
effect  of  presenting  to  the  view  three  pyramids 
superposed  upon  each  other.  Crowning  all,  a 
slight  cross  of  iron  with  a fane  tormiuates  this 
curious  monuojent,  of  the  origin  and  object  of 
which  no  certain  information  exists. 

From  the  i)osition  which  the  column  occupies 
within  the  town,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  present  any  indication  of  chains  or  rings  of 
iron  ever  having  been  attached  to  it,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  was  constructed  to  mark  its  juris- 
diction ; but  there  is  a tradition  preserved 
among  the  inhabitants  that  in  olden  times  it 
was  used  as  a gallows,  and  that  it  was  usual  to 
suspend  condemned  criminals  from  the  heads  of 
the  human  figures  which  form  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  capital.  On  that  account  it 
was  attempted,  not  so  very  long  ago,  by  some 
rioters,  to  pull  down  the  column. 


THE  NEW  TOWN  HALL  FOE  LIMEEOUSE. 

Tnu  Limehouse  Vestry  have  finally  decided 
to  erect  a new  town-hall  upon  a site  within  the 
parish  which  has  been  specially  purchased  for 
the  purpose.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building 
is  between  8,000h  and  9,00uZ.  The  subject  was 
discussed  at  a meeting  of  the  Vestry  held  last 
week,  when  the  comparative  cost  of  similar 
buildings  in  tho  East  End  was  referred  to.  It 
appears  that  the  cost  of  tho  Poplar  Board  of 
Works  Hall  was  7,3301. ; the  Poplar  Town-hall 
7,5001. ; and  tho  Limehouse  Board  of  Works 
Hall  5,1721.  Mr.  Potts,  one  of  the  members, 
said  he  was  thoroughly  in  favour  of  building  au 
adequate  hall  for  parochial  uses,  because  a 
revenue  would  accrue  from  it  as  a place  of 
public  assembly,  and  as  the  sum  required  could 
be  borrowed  and  spread  over  a long  period  no 
intelligent  ratepayer  would  object  to  the  outlay. 
The  Local  Government  Board  having  had  the 
plans  of  tho  building  submitted  to  them,  have 
approved  the  same,  and  sanctioned  tho  borrow- 
ing tbe  money  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  the  erection  of  the  building. 


THE  GRAND  THEATRE  AND  OPERA 
HOUSE,  LEEDS. 

When  the  old  Theatre  Royal  in  Hnnslet-lane, 
which  had  existed  there  for  over  100  years,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  Leeds,  with  its  population  of 
300,000,  was  left  with  only  one  theatre. 

Some  doubt  for  a time  was  felt  by  playgoers 
whether  the  old  Theatre  Royal  would  be  re- 
built ; but  when  it  was  known  that  the  site  was 
sold  for  street  improvements,  all  chance  ef  a 
second  theatre  seemed  to  disappear.  However, 
about  February,  1876,  a meeting  of  influential 
gentlemen,  who  had  felt  the  want  deeply,  was 
held  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Nelson  & Barr, 
solicitors,  when  it  was  determined  to  form  a 
company  to  build  a really  first-class  theatre  upon 
a central  site.  Previously  to  the  scheme  being 
brought  before  the  public,  a fire  swept  away 
the  old  Amphitheatre,  and  left  Leeds  for  a time 
; without  a dramatic  place  of  amusement. 

Considerable  delay  was  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  site  for  the  now  theatre 
by  reason  of  the  non-expiration  of  the  tenancies, 
and  progress  had  also  been  made  with  the  plans, 
in  which  were  incorporated  shops  and  other 
business  premises;  but  a strong  wish  was  ex- 
pressed from  many  quarters  that  au  assembly- 
room  should  also  be  incorporated  with  the 
scheme.  This  entailed  an  entirely  fresh  set  of 
plans,  and  a further  period  of  delay.  The  plans, 
however,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  were 
approved  of,  and  submitted  for  tenders,  the 
excavations  having,  in  the  meanwhile,  been 
completed.  The  works  were  commenced  about 
the  middle  of  October  last  year,  and  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  thirteen  months,  the  theatre  is 
ready  for  opening. 

It  was  determined,  in  the  construction  of  the 
building,  the  public  should  have  every  accom- 
modation given  to  them  in  the  shape  of  cloak- 
rooms, with  lavatories  and  other  conveniences 
attached.  It  was  also  determined  that  the 
scheme  should  be  upon  a sound  financial  basis. 
The  site,  which  is  in  New  Briggato,  covers  an 
area  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  adjoins 
Harrison-street,  and  was  purchased  at  an 
average  price  of  61.  10s.  per  yard;  and  the 
tenders  being  sent  in  during  a depression  of 
trade,  the  directors  obtained  contracts  at  very 
reasonable  rates. 

In  addition  to  the  rental  which  will  accrue 
from  the  theatre,  there  are  six  commodious 
shops,  an  assembly-room  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1,200  persons,  with  snpper-room,  re- 
tiring-rooms, cloak-rooms,  and  lavatories,  with 
kitchen  above;  and  underneath  the  entrances  of 
the  theatre  are  large  fireproof  cellars  for  wine- 
m'erchants  nr  storage  purposes,  with  separate 
access.  This  assembly-room  is  over  the  shops. 

The  accommodation  of  the  theatre  is  divided 
into  pit  and  pit-stalls,  dress-circle,  upper  circle, 
ampbibheati-e  circle,  gallery,  six  stage-boxes, 
eight  family  boxes,  eight  upper  private  boxes, 
and  six  amphitheatre  boxes  ; the  whole  giving 
seating  accommodation  for  about  2,600  persons, 
in  addition  to  which  standing  room  is  provided 
for  200  more. 

The  height  from  the  cellar  to  the  level  of  the 
stage  will  be  30  ft.,  which  would  enable  a good- 
sized  castle  or  ship  to  bo  sent  up  from  tho 
regions  below.  From  tbe  stage-level  to  tho 
gridiron,  or  floor  over  tlie  stage,  there  is  a height 
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of  70  ft.  5 aud  from  the  gridiron  to  the  apex  of 
the  roof  over,  a further  height  of  18  ft. ; the 
total  height  from  the  cellar-floor  to  the  apex  of 
the  stage-roof  being  118  ft.  From  the  footlights 
to  the  back  wall  there  is  a distance  of  75  ft. ; 
aud  between  the  walls  of  the  stage  a width  of 
72  ft, } but,  as  the  main  walls  of  the  stage  arc 


pierced  with  openings  opposite  the  stage  en- 
trances, and  as  the  stage  itself  is  surrounded 
by  a corridor  6 ft.  6 in.  in  width,  the  full 
72  ft.  of  stage  can  be  occupied  with  a set- 
scene,  and  the  stage  entrances  and  access  be 
still  preserved. 

Surrounding  the  stage-corridors  are  rooms  for 


the  use  of  the  stage  and  gas  men,  hand  property 
room,  stage-manager’s  office,  furniture  storage 
rooms  ; large  scene-dock,  two  green-rooms,  the 
principal  one  being  at  the  corner  of  the  stage 
block  of  buildings,  and  commanding  a pleasant 
outlook  upon  Briggate.  On  the  stage-level  are 
five  “star”  dressing-rooms  j and  on  the  other 
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floor  levels,  both  below  aud  above  the  stage, 
further  dressing  accommodatiou  is  provided  for 
the  actors  and  actresses,  ballet,  extras,  chorus, 
hoys,  girls,  and  supers.,  every  one  of  these 
rooms  having  direct  daylight,  and  being  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  Owing  to  the  fall  of 
the  ground,  the  stage-level  is  considerably  above 
Harrison-streot,  aud  all  the  rooms  are  above  the 
ground.  Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the 
difference  of  the  level,  to  obtain  another  scene- 
dock  level  with  the  street.  In  addition  to  the 
accommodation  described,  there  are  two  bath- 
rooms,— one  for  ladies  and  another  for  gentlemen; 
property  work-rooms,  modelling  - room,  car- 
penters’ shop,  ba7id  - room,  condactor’’s  room, 
bill  - inspector’s  office,  plumbers’  shop,  smiths’ 
shop,  engine-room,  armoury,  w’ardrobe  and 
sowing  rooms,  manager’s  private  room  and 
waiting-room,  gasfitters’  workshop,  rehearsal 
and  ballet  - practice  rooms,  and  large  general 
storerooms.  Under  the  court  between  the 
theatre  aud  assembly-room  buildings  are  fire- 
proof  collars,  in  which  the  gas-meters,  lime-light 
apparatus,  and  other  sources  of  danger  are 
placed. 

To  guard  against  the  spread  of  fire,  the 
various  departments  are  placed  in  blocks,  a 
large  portion  of  the  site  adjoining  Briggate 
being  occupied  with  the  various  entrances  and 
staircases,  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  The 
auditorium  and  stage  have  their  axis  lying 
l)arallel  with  Briggate.  On  the  right  hand,  or 
prompt  side  of  the  stage,  are  the  dressing-rooms, 
wardi'obe,  and  manager’s  offices  ; and  on  the  left 
side  the  scene-docks,  rehearsal-rooms,  store- 
rooms, and  carpenters’  shop.  At  the  back  of 
the  stage,  but  on  a level  above,  is  the  painting- 
room,  fitted  up  v\ith  four  painting-frames,  two 
48  ft.  by  31  ft.,  and  two  30  ft.  by  18  ft.  At  the 
back  of  the  auditorium  are  the  refreshment  aud 
smokiug  rooms,  drawing-room,  and  promenades ; 
no  workshops  or  storerooms  of  any  description 
connected  with  the  theatre  being  placed  under 
or  over  the  stage  or  auditorium.  Thick  solid 
walls  separate  all  the  blocks,  while  all  the  floors 
of  the  corridors,  refreshment-rooms,  and  work- 
rooms, are  composed  of  fireproof  materials.  The 
whole  of  the  steps  used  in  the  building  are 
formed  of  concrete  made  of  Portland  cement  and 
slag  from  the  Aire  Side  Works. 

There  are  three  tiers  of  working  flies  on  each 
side,  and  in  addition,  under  the  first  tier  of 
flics,  there  are  lime-light  Hies  in  which  the  gas 
arrangements  avo  placed  for  the  battens.  The 
gridiron  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  stage, 
in  the  cellar  there  are  two  mezzanine  floors,  aud 
the  cellar  occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  stac'e. 

lu  order  to  obtain  a thoroughly  strong  aud 
satisfactory  stage,  iron  has  been  used  for  the 
under  construction.  There  are  twenty-three 
cuts  in  all,  five  of  them  being  bridges,  each  of 
which  is  37  ft.  long  aud  3 ft.  6 in.  wide;  in  front 
of  each  bridge  there  is  a narrow  gas  cut  by 
which  the  stage  is  sti-engthenod  laterally,  so  as 
to  prevent  its  racking  forward.  The  drawings 
for  the  stage  were  made  by  ilr.  J.  il.  Watson, 
aud  the  work  was  earned  out  by  Messrs.  Cooper 
& Dawson.  Mr.  llobert  Wade  baa  superintended 
the  laying  of  the  stage  skin,  aud  also  the  fitting 
of  the  scenery. 

All  the  enrichments  of  the  interior  have  been 
speoially  modelled  from  detail  drawings.  The 
proscenium,  and  work  generally,  by  Mr.  Good  ; 
the  ceiling,  by  Mr.  Appleyard  ; stage-boxes,  by 
Mr.  Paler;  and  caps,  box-divisions,  and  fi-onts, 
by  Mr.  Hammond. 

In  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  the 
auditorium,  corridors,  aud  staircases  glazed 
bricks  and  tiles  are  largely  used,  thus  contri- 
buting greatly  to  the  light  and  appearance 
of  what  are  usually  dismal  appurtenances  in 
theatres. 

The  works  have  been  satisfactorily  carried  out 
by  the  following  contractors  : — bricklayer,  mason, 
carpenter,  aud  joiner’s  work,  by  Mr.  J.  Wood ; 
slater’s  work,  by  Messrs.  Watson  & Wormald ; 
plumbing,  glazing,  gasfitting,  and  sunlight 
work,  by  Mr.  Joe  Bindley  ; ventilating  cones,  by 
Messrs.  Calvert  & Briggs  ; plastering  work,  con- 
crete steps,  aud  carton  pfex-re  decorations,  by 
Mr.  John  Pranks;  concrete  floors,  general 
wrought-iron  work,  and  wrought-iron  roofs, 
by  Messrs.  Cooper  & Dawson ; ironfonnders’ 
work,  by  Messrs.  Grayson  & Hardisty,  Mr. 
Joseph  Bedford,  and  Mr.  SamnelDawson  ; paint- 
ing aud  decorating,  by  Messrs.  J.  T.  Pollard  and 
P.  Jackson  Co.;  stair  railings,  by  Messrs. 
E.xley  & Son;  and  the  furnishing  and  upholstery, 
by  Messrs.  Pearson  Bros.,  all  of  Leeds.  Locks  j 
and  fittings,  by  Messrs.  Smith  &,  Sou,  of  Bii 


Birmingham ; statuary  and  busts,  by  Messrs. 
D.  Brucciani  and  L.  Bruciolli,  London;  limelight 
apparatus,  by  Mr.  D.  Purves,  London.  Mr. 
Wm.  Telbin  has  painted  the  act-drop,  which  is 
a view  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  and  the  proscenium 
wings  and  border.  The  stock  scenery  has  been 
painted  by  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  her  Majesty’s 
Theatre ; Mr.  John  Galt,  of  St.  James’s  and 
Vaudeville  Theatres ; Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Adelphi 
Theatre ; and  Mr.  Lister  Sutcliffe.  Messrs. 
William  Aivey  and  Mr.  Robert  Kirkhy  have 
acted  as  general  foremen  for  the  builder  during 
the  erection  of  the  building. 

The  cost  of  the  whole,  including  site,  amounts 
to  close  upon  60,000k 

The  arclxitect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  G.  Coi'son, 
of  Leeds,  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Watson, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  working  and  detailed 
arrangements  of  theatres,  both  behind  and 
before  the  scenes,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
service  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans  and  in 
carrying  out  the  works. 


REFERENCE  TO  PLAN. 
Ground  Plan. 

1.  Pit  stalls,  ampliitheatre. 

2.  Upper  box  stairs. 

3.  Box  stairs. 
i.  Pay-places. 

6.  Treasury  aud  office. 

C.  Store-place. 

7.  Pit-pay. 

8.  Transfer. 

9.  Queue. 

10.  Extra  pay-plaee. 

11.  Side  entrance  B. 

12.  Professional  entrance  to 

music-room. 

13.  Porch. 

14.  Principal  entrance  to 

muaic-hall  above. 

15.  Staircase,  second  seats. 

16.  Gallery  stairs. 

17.  Stairs  to  aiupbitiieatre. 

18.  Ladies’  cloak  room. 

19.  Gentlemen’s  lavatory, 4c. 

20.  Transfer  stairs. 


21.  Gallery  iulet  stairs. 

23,  Manager's  stairs. 

23.  Stalls  vestibule. 

24.  Pit  - stalls  refreshment 

passage. 

25.  Pautry  A. 

26.  Gentlemen’s  stairs. 

27.  Star  dressing-room. 

28.  Ballet  dressing-room. 

29.  Bullet  mistress. 

3<>.  Extra  dressing-room. 

31.  Ladies’ passage  and  stairs. 

32.  Super,  dressing-room. 

33.  Hoist. 

34.  Store-place  for  chairs, &c. 

35.  Orchestra-stalls  stairs. 

36.  Stage  box. 

37.  Gallery  exit  stairs. 

38.  Refrcslimeut-room  Stan's. 

39.  Back  exit  pit. 

40.  Acting  manager’s  stairs. 


1.  Upper  jiart  of  open 

porch. 

2.  Stairs  up  to  music-hall. 

3.  Stairs  from  below, 

4.  Urinals. 

5.  Glass  roof  over  side 

ontranco. 

0.  Box  stairs. 

7.  Carriage  waiting-room. 

8.  Box  lauding. 

9.  Upper  box  landing. 

10.  Into  library. 

11.  Acting-uiuiiager's  olBce. 
Glass  roof  over  iiortion 

of  pit  corridor. 


Upper  Plan. 


13.  Principal's  room. 

14.  Passage. 

Ladies’  cloak-room. 

10.  Gcatleiuen’sclouk-room. 

17.  Front  scat  staircase. 

18.  yecond  seat  staircase. 

19.  Gallery  staircase. 

20.  Stairs  up  to  front  scats. 
Ante-vestibule. 

Usher's  vestibule. 

23.  Transfer  stairs. 

21'.  Gallery  inlet-stairs. 

25.  Amphitheatre  staircase. 

26.  Manager's  private  stairs. 
37.  Up  to  library. 


28.  Stage  Manager’s  office. 

29.  Stage  dressing-room. 

30.  Hand  property-room. 

31.  Carpenter’s  room. 

32.  Gus-mau’s  room. 

33.  Star  dressing-room. 

31.  Hoist. 

33.  Stage  corridor, 
prompter's  side. 

36.  Stage  stairs. 

37.  Upper  box  stairs. 

38.  Stage  box. 

39.  Family  boxes. 

40.  Gangway. 

41.  Top  oversunkorchestr.i. 
-12.  Floats. 

-13.  Box  refrc.shmonl-room. 
-14.  Gallery  ontlet-slairs. 

•15.  Relresament -room  stair- 


corridor. 


40.  Private  box 

O.  P.  side. 

47.  Glass  roof  over 
exit  pit. 

•18.  Upper  box  stairs. 

•I'J.  Gentlemen's  stairs. 

50.  Private  box  corridor, 

P.  side. 

51.  Air-shaft. 


'required.  In  order  to  hold  work  to  be  wroughi 
at  any  convenient  part  of  the  table,  epecial 
lever  clamps,  of  novel  and  convenient  construc- 
tion, are  provided,  and  these  can  be  fixed  in  any 
required  position,  nuts  let  into  the  table  being 
furnished  for  the  purjjose.  A jaw  worked  by  a 
screw,  in  connexion  with  an  ordinary  bench  stop, 
is  provided  for  holding  work  end-ways,  and  there 
are  holes  in  the  table  to  enable  the  berch  stop 
to  be  adjusted  to  any  length  of  work.  A similar 
jaw  is  provided  with  a movable  cap  made  of 
wood  for  holding  finished  work.  Parallel  guides, 
set  true  with  the  edge  of  the  angle  iron,  ensure 
perfect  parallelism.  A special  contrivance  is 
made  to  act  as  a stop  against  which  the  woik  is 
placed  when  angles  are  to  be  planed,  and  is 
fitted  with  two  small  thumb-screw  clamps  for 
holding  delicate  work.  A further  arrangement 
is  supplied  in  connexion  with  this,  for  ensuring 
absolute  exactness  in  the  length  of  any  number 
of  pieces,  as  in  parquetry  work,  &c.  For  bevel* 
planing,  a specially  constructed  plane,  adjust- 
able to  any  angle  by  being  made  to  pivot  and 
work  in  quadrants,  is  provided.  As  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  the  table, 
we  were  shown  a piece  of  parquetry,  7i  in. 
square,  containing  145  pieces,  with  a total  of 
496  aides. 


TOWN  DRAINAGE  IN  THE  WEST 
RIDING. 
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miugliam;  gas  battens,  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Smith,  1 angle  ii’on  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  one  end  as 


A NEW  PLANING  TABLE. 

Under  the  somewhat  ambitious  title  of 
“ Sunday’s  Patent  Universal  Planing  Table,” 
Messi's.  Abbott  & Co.,  of  Newark-ou-Treut,  are 
introducing  what  will  probably  bo  found  to  be 
a very  useful  appliance  where  perfect  accuracy 
of  work  is  essential.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
“W.  Walker,  the  well-known  cabinet  manufac- 
turer, of  Bunhill-row,  the  table  was  shown  at 
his  works  on  the  4th  inst , and  it  appeared  to  us 
to  deserve  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  barring  its 
title  of  “universal,” — if  that  adjective  is  to  be 
taken  to  mean  that  it  vvill  do  all  kinds  of  planing, 
— for  it  will  not  plane  wide  surfaces.  For  the 
use  of|  cabinet-makers,  joiners,  model-makers, 
plane  and  rule  makers,  and  for  parquetry  work 
especially,  it  will,  we  should  say,  be  found  very 
serviceable,  for  there  seems  to  bo  no  reason  why 
the  most  accurate  work  should  not  be  turned 
out  by  its  aid,  even  by  unskilled  workmen.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a purely  mechanical  aid  to  trueness 
of  hand-planing,  and  insures  perfectly  straight 
Hues.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  all  the  planes 
now  in  use,  such  as  match-planes,  rabbeting  and 
moulding  planes,  hollows  aud  rounds,  &c.,  can 
be  used  upon  the  table,  aud  fixed  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  The  table  is,  in  all  essential 
respects,  merely  an  ordinary  carpenter’s  bench, 
fitted  on  one  side  with  an  angle-iron  of  the  re- 
quii'ed  size  planed  perfectly  true  at  its  outer 
edge,  against  which  the  plane  works. 


On  Wednesday,  November  6th,  the  drainage 
committee  of  the  Heckmondwike  Local  Board, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  visited  the 
sewerage  aud  sewage  works  at  Ossett  and 
Castleford,  accompanied  by  the  engineer,  Mr. 
M.  Paterson,  of  Dewsbury.  The  former  have 
just  been  completed  at  a cost  of  25,0002.,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  a very  exten- 
sivo  aud  straggling  district  is  delivered  at  two 
outfalls,  one  at  Ossett  Spa  and  one  at  Healey. 
The  sewage  at  each  outfall  is  treated  alike, 
flowing  by  gravitation  over  a small  under-shot 
wheel,  which  by  working  an  agitator  mixes  the 
lime  effectually  and  diucharges  the  mi.xture  into 
the  stream  of  sewage,  precisely  as  it  strikes  the 
bucket  of  the  wheel.  The  sewage  then  flows 
into  and  through  three  settling-tanks,  and  so  on 
to  areas  repectively  two  acres  and  one  acre  and 
a half  in  extent,  carefully  prepared  as  natui'al 
filter-beds.  The  sewage  to  be  treated  is  of  tho 
most  difficult  kind,  being  chiefly, — at  present,— ^ 
manufacturing  refuse  from  woollen-mills,  in- 
cluding dyo  wares  of  all  colours,  so  that  some- 
times in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  discharge  will 
present  three  distinct  hues.  The  total  popula-i 
tion  contributing  to  the  sewers,  when  all  cou- 
nexions are  made,  will  be  about  9,000,  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  drained  by  the  eastern  and 
one-third  by  the  southern  or  Healey  outfall. 

The  works  at  Castleford  are  nearly  com- 
pleted, aud  consist  of  a complete  system  of 
sewers,  aud  a partial  system  of  top  water  drains 
laid  about  5 ft.  below  the  surface,  the  comple- 
nieut  of  this  system  beiugmade  up  by  the  exist- 
ing! sewers;  a storage-tank  sewer  containing 

375.000  gallons,  a pumping-station,  and  twelve 
acres  and  a half  of  laud.  Castleford  lies  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Aire  aud  Calder  rivers, 
the  margin  whereof  is  very  flat  and  liable  to 
floods.  Hence,  the  main  intercepting  river  is 
constructed  below  ordinary  river  level,  aud 
much  difficulty  has  been  met  with  from  water. 
All  the  difficulties  have,  howevei',  been  success-! 
fully  overcome,  aud  the  quantity  of  water 
making  its  way  into  the  whole  of  the  main 
sewers  has  been  gauged  to  be  not  more  than 

15.000  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours.  Tho 
engines  have  16-in.  cylinders  and  20-in.  pumps 
delivering  into  a 16-iu.  rising  main  1,200  yards 
long.  The  engines,  pumps,  and  boilers  are  in 
duplicate,  and  interchangeable  in  working.  The 
rising  main  was  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
after  jointing  and  before  covering.  It  delivers 
on  the  summit  of  tho  sewage  laud  into  a gauge 
basin,  by  means  of  which  the  working  of  the 
pumps  may  be  chocked  at  any  moment.  The 
laud  is  a piece  of  rising  ground  with  a subsoil 
of  fine  rich  loam  3 ft.  to  6 ft.  thick,  with  a sub- 
stratum of  clay,  and  is  well  adapted  for  sewage 
treatment.  The  sewage  will  pass  on  to  this 
area  without  settlement  in  tanks,  aud  will  bo 
caught  by  subsoil  drainage  and  conducted  into 
a shallow  settling-pond  constructed  on  a corner 
of  the  land  liable  to  flooding,  about  half  an  acre 
in  extent,  overthe  sill  of  which  it  will  discharge 
through  an.  outlet  gauge  basin  and  2.ft.  fireclay 
conduit  into  an  adjacent  watercourse.  All  tlieso 
works  are  now  carried  out,  aud  the  Local  Board 
are  pushing  forward  with  the  connexions  aud 
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private  street  drainage,  wbicli  also  has  been 
designed  by  Jlr.  Paterson.  Tbo  cost  of  the 
whole  of  tbo  above  works,  including  a cottage 
for  the  enginemau,  and  land,  &c.,  has  been 
about  25,000/.,  and  the  private  drainage  will 
entail  a further  outlay  of  9,000/. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

THE  NEW  BOOT  TO  THE  NAVE. 

Sir, — am  anxious  not  to  let  the  opportunity 
pass  of  making  a remark  on  this  subject,  follow- 
ing up  the  letter  of  “ S.  F.  C.,”  on  p.  1154'  of  the 
Builder.  Tbo  suggestion  there  made  (to  put  a 
liigh-pitched  roof  only  to  some  portion  of  the 
nave)  has  the  merit  of  novelty,  and  other  merits 
as  well ; and  might  deserve  serious  consideration 
if  we  had  only  to  decide  how  little  injary  should 
be  done  to  the  building.  But  I must  confess 
myself  unwilling  to  discuss  the  question  of 
limiting  the  damage  while  there  is  a chance  of 
preventing  it  altogether.  If  I rightly  under- 
stand, there  is  still  a chance  of  the  question  of 
the  roof  being  re-opened.  The  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries and  the  other  societies  will  now  be  in 
session,  and  so  considerable  a matter  mast  form 
]iart  of  their  work  at  the  very  earliest  moment. 
Circumstances  have  made  mo  acquainted  with  a 
very  large  number  of  people  who  look  upon 
everything  belonging  to  St.  Alban’s  with  especial 
interest.  It  would  be  possible  for  me  to  tell 
you  the  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  who  look  with  satisfaction  on  what  the 
building  committee  now  proposes.  It  would 
also  be  possible  to  describe  the  indignation  and 
regret  felt  by  very  many.  It  is  felt  that  the 
decision  was  come  to  in  the  dark,  under  circum- 
stances of  excitement,  and  under  something 
approaching  to  strong  personal  dictation.  I do 
not  know  how  true  this  may  be,  but  subscribers 
to  the  works  have  put  it  to  me  forcibly  in  that 
way.  The  Buildor  has  led  the  way, — as  it  was 
well  entitled  to  do, — in  strong  protest  against 
the  high-pitched  roof;  and  other  journals,  the 
Times,  fur  instance,  have  lent  less  well-informed, 
but  still  powerful  support.  I hope,  as  the  case 
is  in  many  ways  a test-case,  that  some  permanent 
record  of  the  advice  and  protest  of  the  great 
bodies  of  architects  and  antiquaries,  and  lovers 
of  our  great  national  buildings,  may  yet  be 
made. 

You  are  aware  that  I did  not  despair  of  the 
old  roof,  and  that  I still  think  it  might  have 
been  retained  after  reparation.  I am  quite 
willing  not  to  re-open  that  part  of  the  question, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  allowed  to  prejudice  the 
decision  on  the  more  important  one.  The  im- 
pcjrtaiice  is  really  very  great,  to  all  who  have  or 
hope  to  have  the  care  of  old  buildings.  It  is 
probably  the  first  important  case  in  which  the 
anti-rostorationidts  have  made  a strong  impres- 
sion, and  have  driven  home  to  the  minds  of 
many  people  tho  conviction  that  letting  things 
alono  ought  to  be  more  largely  practised,  I 
mean  in  tho  sense  of  not  improving  old  buildings 
according  to  our  notions,  but  only  helping  them 
to  endure  a long  time  as  they  camo  down  to 
uSj — unaltered  in  feature.  I do  not  call  the  long 
nave  of  St.  Alban’s  as  it  stands  perfect  work, 
but  I regal’d  every  part  of  it  with  affectionate 
interest,  and  cannot  contemplate  calmly  as  yet 
the  radical  change  in  its  expi’ession  which  is,  so 
mistakenly  as  I feel,  likely  to  bo  made, — in  tbe 
vain  endeavour  to  improve  it. 

Absence  from  London  hinders  me  from  re- 
ferring to  memoranda  by  which  I should  have 
liked  to  support  the  ojiinion  of  “S.  F.  C.” 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  low  roof  over  the 
“ Decorated  Bays.”  I am  as  convinced  as  he  is 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  a high, 
pitched  roof  ever  existed  over  that  portion 
of  the  building.  I will,  with  yonr  permission, 
tako  a future  opportunity  of  dealing  with  this, 
which  is  worth  consideration  on  its  own  acconnt, 
and  with  comparisons  drawn  from  other  build- 
ings,  to  elucidate  the  practice  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century  in  respect  of  tho  pitch 
of  roofs.  It  will  be  considered  by  me  still  more 
deserving  of  some  careful  labour  if  it  should 
prove  the  means  of  reaching  many  for  whom  tbo 
old  meaning  of  “ restoration  ” has  still  a charm  ; 
those  who  would  never  knowingly  countenance 
interference  with  the  original  design  of  an 
ancient  building.  James  Neale,  F.S.A. 


Loug’bboiougli — Messrs.  Hodson,  Price,  & 
Hodson,  of  Loughborough,  have  been  appointed 
architects  for  the  erection  of  new  schools  for 
the  School  Boaod  of  Loughborough. 


ROADS. 

At  tho  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Engi- 
neering Society,  Mr.  Robinson  Souttar  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  George  Biddle  read  a paper  on  “ Tbe 
Materials,  Cost,  and  Construction  of  Roads.” 
The  author,  while  dealing  with  various  forms  of 
street  pavement,  directed  the  attention  of  the 
members  chiefiy  to  tbe  consideration  of  mac- 
adamised and  sett-paved  roads.  In  deciding  as 
to  the  material  and  form  of  construction  to  be 
adopted  many  things  had  to  he  taken  into  con- 
sideration, nob  only  the  firpt  cost  of  the  mate- 
rial and  labour  in  laying  tho  road,  but  also  the 
subsequent  cost  of  maintenance  and  scavenging. 
The  latter  of  these  items  formed  a very  im- 
portant element  in  the  cost  of  a street.  Im- 
pervious pavements  were  being  mnch  used  in 
many  largo  towns  at  present,  and  were  giving 
most  satisfactory  results,  though  the  theory 
that  they  were  best  was  open  to  question.  It 
was  found  that  granite  pavement  lasted  the 
longest  of  any,  twenty  years  being  the  life  of  a 
first-class  impervious  sett-pavement.  As  regards 
tbe  comparative  safety  of  granite  and  wood,  it 
has  been  found  from  actual  observation  that  a 
horse  can  travel  without  falling  three  times  as 
far  on  tbe  latter  as  on  the  former.  Ah  interest- 
ing and  animated  discussion  followed  the  read- 
ing  of  the  paper,  and  the  meeting  conclnded 
with  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

ANNIVERSARY  DINNER. 

The  thirty-first  anniversary  festival  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  tho  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution 
was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  at 
tho  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Mr.  Edward  Conder, 
president,  in  tbe  chair,  supported  by  about  220 
of  the  friends  and  subscribers  to  the  charity. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were 
duly  honoured,  the  chaii-man,  in  jiroposing  “ The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,”  referring  in 
eulogistic  terms  to  the  services  rendered  by  his 
Roval  Highness  in  connexion  with  tbo  I’ai'is 
Exhibition, — services  which  could  not  hub  result 
in  cementing  the  English  and  French  nations 
still  closer  together  in  the  bonds  of  unity  and 
peace.  Major  Brutton  responded  for  “ The  Army 
and  Navy,”  and  Captain  Bird,  of  the  First 
Surrey  Rifies,  for  “The  Reserve  Forces.” 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ Prosperity  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,”  said Thirty-one  years  ago  this 
Institution  was  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Cozens, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  done 
an  immense  amount  of  good  in  alleviating 
distress,  and  in  helping  many  a poor  person 
who  haS'Seen  bettor  days.  Some  of  those  who 
have  been  our  pensioners  were  once  in 
affluent  circumstances.  I find  that  there  are 
on  the  list  of  pensioners  at  tlie  present  time 
twenty-four  men  receiving  30/.  a year,  and 
twent*y.threo  women  receiving  2il.  a year,  and 
in  a fow  days  an  election  will  tako  place  for 
two  more  men  and  two  more  women.  Thirty 
pounds  a year  is  really  but  a very  small  sum 
for  a porsou  wbo  has  seen  better  days  to  live 
upon,  and  I would  that  it  could  be  increased, 
but  there  are  so  many  applicants forthebenefits 
of  this  Institution  that  we  rca'ly  cannot 
increase  it.  It  has,  indeed,  only  lately  been 
increased  from  217.  to  307.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  tho  trade  of  the  builder  has  more  vicissi- 
tudes than  almost  any  other  trade  in  the 
metropolis.  It  is  liable  to  losses  from  various 
causes,  sometimes  through  no  fault  of  tho 
builder.  As  a case  in  point,  I recollect  that 
some  years  ago  the  fact  of  a brick  falling  down 
from  one  of  my  scaffolds  cost  me  8007.  In  its 
descent  it  struck  .against  something  and  re- 
bounded, and  ill  falling  it  seriously  hurt  some 
one.  An  action  was  entered  against  me  for 
1,5007,,  and  I was  very  glad  to  settle  tho  matter 
for  8007.  Now  such  a calamity  as  that  would 
cripple  many  men,  particularly  if  they  were 
only  just  commencing  business.  Those  who 
are  able  to  escape  such  calamities  should  be 
thankful  that  they  are  ablo_  to  help  those 
who  are  in  misfortune.  Again,  many  master 
builders,  through  being  overtaken  by  ill- 
hcalth,  are  not  able  to  look  after  their 
work  as  they  onght  to  do,  and  we  all 
know  that  unless  we  look  sharply  after  our 
work  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  pay.  Others, 
again,  are  unfortunate  in  their  contracts,  either 
throngh  strikes,  or  from  some  combination  of 
unfavourable  circumstances.  Some,  again,  seem 
never  to  do  well,  and  almost  seem  destined  to 


be  unfortunate.  However,  for  all,  we  do  tho 
best  we  can  in  this  Institution.  I must  say 
I am  very  sorry  to  observe  that  tbe  increase  in 
the  funds  of  this  society  has  not  been  commen- 
surate with  the  increase  of  tho  population  of 
London,  and  with  the  increase  of  the  London 
building  trade.  I find,,  on  turning  to  the 
“ Directory  ” for  1852  that  there  were  then  716 
builders  in  London,  and  I also  find  that  the  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  to  this  Institution  for 
that  year  amounted  to  1,2237.  [On  turning  to  the 
“ Directory " for  1878,  I find  the  names  of 
1,355  builders  iu  London,  nearly  double  tbe 
number  of  those  in  1852,  but  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  tho  subscriptions  and  donations  for  last 
year  only  amounted  to  l,'l-407.,  only  about  2007. 
more  tban  they  were  in  1852.  Now  this  is  a 
state  of  things  not  creditable  to  a great  trade 
like  ours,  for  undoubtedly  we  are  the  largest 
trade  iu  London,  and  I do  urge  upon  you  and 
upon  every  member  of  this  association  to  en- 
deavour, before  our  next  annual  meeting,  to 
obtain  new  subscribers  to  tho  Institution.  T am 
quite  aware  that  many  of  the  larger  builders, 
and  of  those  connected  with  tho  building  trade 
as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  have  given 
liberally,  and  we  have  to  thank  them  very  much 
for  their  liberality  in  past  times,  .as,  I have  no 
doubt,  we  shall  have  to  thank  them  in  the  future. 
But  when  I look  at  the  “Dii-ectory,”  and 
find  that  out  of  the  1,355  builders  there 
specified,  only  about  one-third  of  their  names 
appear  in  our  subscription-list,  I say  that  there 
is  an  ample  field  for  all  zealous  friends  of  the 
Institution  to  endeavour  to  obtain  new  sub- 
scribers to  its  funds.  It  is  not  always, 
perhaps,  a very  pleasant  thing  to  be  begging 
for  subscriptions  ; but  when  we  are  trying  to 
do  good  to  our  poorer  brethren,  it  is  our  duty 
to  put  our  personal  feelings  aside.  Many  anon- 
subscriber  might,  by  a little  well-directed  per- 
suasion, be  induced  to  give  a guinea  to  tho 
funds  of  the  Institution,  and  he  will  never  miss 
it  in  the  year’s  income.  I am  sure  that  if  all 
tho  builders  of  London  could  see,  as  I have  seen 
since  I became  its  president,  tbe  working  of  this 
society,  we  should  have  a much  larger  subscrip- 
tion list.  The  committee  and  our  very  good 
treasurer,  Mr.  Plucknett,  work  hard  iu  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  charity,  and  in  seeing 
that  the  persons  who  apply  to  become  pen- 
sioners are  the  right  sort  of  people, — that  they 
really  have  been  builders.  I can,  therefore, 
with  confidence  ask  you  to  do  your  utmost  to 
aid  the  Institution.  As  builders  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  assist  those  of  our  trade  who 
are  in  distress,  and  who  have  lost  their  all  by 
misfortune  and  fronr  causes  beyond  their  con- 
trol.  If  additional  help  be  accorded  to  the 
Institution,  the  committee  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  extend  tbo  area  of  its  operations.  I,  there- 
fore, ask  you  to  drink  “Prosperity  to  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.” 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  received. 

Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  in  felicitous  terms, 
proposed  tbo  healtli  of  tho  chairman,  who 
briefly  responded. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  “The  Vice- 
President  and  Trustees,”  a body  of  gentlemen, 
ho  observed,  who  had  done  good  suit  and  service 
for  the  Institution.  They  had  given  largely  to 
its  funds,  and  had  all  of  them  been  members  of 
tbe  Institution  fur  some  years,  or  they  would 
nob  bo  vice-presidents  and  trustees.  With  the 
toast  was  coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
who  appropriately  responded. 

Mr.  W.  Higgs  said  it  was  his  great  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  propose  the  health  of  the 
worthy  treasurer  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  George 
Plucknett,  whose  many  acts  of  kindness  and 
good  works  were  known  to  them  all.  In  looking 
after  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  bo  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  and  they  all 
wished  him  long  life,  health,  and  liappiness. 

Mr.  Plucknett,  who  was  warmly  received, 
said  the  chairman,  in  his  able  and  heartfelt 
appeal  for  aid  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Institution,  had  not  mentioned  that  the  society 
had  a capital,  if  he  might  so  call  it,  which  ren- 
dered it  one  of  tho  great  charitable  institutions 
of  the  metropolis.  It  had  an  accumulated 
capital  of  upwards  of  20,0007.  The  Institution 
was  a perpetual  charity.  Its  managers  had 
entered  into  certain  engagements  which  they 
were  bound  to  fulfil.  He  cordially  seconded  the 
chairman’s  appeal  to  the  members  to  obtain 
new  subscribers,  and  he  felt  sure  that  all  who 
felt  a lively  interest  in  tbe  prosperity  of  tho 
Institution  would  respond  most  heartily  to  that 
appeal. 

The  Secretary,  Major  Brutton,  then  announced 
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a list  of  subscriptions  and  donations,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  600L,  including 
donations  of  521.  10s.  by  the  chairman,  and  501. 
by  the  Builders’  Society. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rider,  in  appropriate  terms,  pro- 
posed The  Architects  and  Surveyors,”  coupled 
with  the  names  of  Messrs.  New  and  Franklin. 

Mr.  New,  in  responding  on  behalf  of  ” The 
Architects,”  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  the 
maintenance  of  harmonious  relations  between 
architects  and  builders,  and  said  he  should 
very  much  like  to  see  greater  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  architectural  profession  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. 

Mn  Iranklin,  replying  for  ‘‘The  Surveyors,” 
said  it  was  not  only  desirable  that  harmony 
should  subsist  between  architects  and  builders, 
but  between  architects,  builders,  and  sur- 
veyors also. 

The  remaining  toasts  were  “ The  Committee 
and  Stewards,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Sinipson,  and  “The  Ladies,”  on  whose  behalf 
Major  Brutton  returned  thanks  in  a humorous 
speech,  and  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close  at  an  unusually  and  commeudably  early 
hour, — ton  o’clock. 


PUBLif;  OFFICES,  ISLINGTON. 

Additions  being  needed  to  the  ball  built  for 
the  Vestry  in  Upper-street  by  the  late  Thomas 
Allom  over  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  finally  de- 
cided to  write  to  Mr.  Arthur  Allom,  architect,  to 
report  to  the  committee  upon  the  whole  scheme  ; 
whose  report  and  plans  were  finally  adopted  by 
the  Vestry.  The  result  is  seen  in  a building 
recently  erected,  consisting  of  a large  and  well- 
proportioned  public  office  on  the  ground  floor, 
with  a pay-ofiice  for  roadmen  j muniment-rooms’ 
strong  room,  and  stores  beneath.  The  site— 
which  is  irregular  in  form— is  about  60  ft.  long 
by  about  40  ft.  in  the  widest  part.  There  are 
no  intermediate  columns  or  supports  to  interfere 
with  the  view  or  the  convenience  of  the  public. 
There  are  lantern  lights  ; and  artificial  light  is 
obtained  by  two  sun-burners  by  Strode  & Co. 
The  warming  arrangements  consist  of  four  hot- 
water  coils,  combined  with  three  open  fireplaces 
fitted  on  the  slow-combustion  principle,  much 
adopted  in  Worcestershire. 

The  contractors,  Messrs.  John  Dears  & Co., 
have  just  cornpleted,  under  the  architect’s  direc- 
tions, the  division  of  the  offices  into  the  various 
departments  by  means  of  framed  partitions  of 
pitch-pine  and  mahogany,  6 ft.  6 in.  high,  the 
upper  panels  being  fitted  with  plate-glass,  so  that 
perfect  supervision  is  obtained  throughout. 


NEW  BUILDING  REGULATIONS  FOR 
GLASGOW. 

The  proposed  new  building  regulations  for 
Glasgow  formed  the  subject  of  a public  inquiry 
ordered  by  Mr.  Cross,  the  Ilouie  Secretary, 
before  Mr.  Clarke,  the  Sheriff  Principal  of 
Lanarkshire,  in  the  County  Buildings,  Glascow 
on  the  Slst  ult.  ’ 

The  parties  interested  wore  represented  as 
follows Mr.  J.  Lang,  Clerk  to  the  Police  Com- 
missioners, for  that  body;  Mr.  D.  Watt,  writer 
for  the  faculty  of  Procurators;  Mr.  W.  Borland’ 
writer,  for  the  Landlords’  Association  ; and  Mr! 
G.  Smith,  for  the  Factors’  Association. 

Mr.  Lang,  in  opening  the  inquiry,  explained 
that  the  regulations  were  intended  to  control 
the  erection  and  alteration  of  buildings  in  the 
city,  by  providing  sufficient  air  and  light  spaces 
and  the  like.  The  local  authorities,  he  con- 
tinued,  having  failed  in  their  attempt  to  procure 
an  imperial  measure  on  the  subject,  had  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  form  of  legisla- 
tion,  by  which  the  new  regulations  were  em- 
bodied in  the  Provisional  Order.  lie  said  that 
since  1844  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes,  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  authorities.  Prior  to  1862  the  statutory 
powers  for  regulating  such  matters  w'ere  of  a 
very  limited  description;  indeed,  they  were 
merely  those  vested  in  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court 
at  common  law.  The  enactment  passed  in  that 
year  led  to  a great  imimovement  in  the  constrnc- 
tion  of  houses,  but  as  the  terms  of  the  measure 
had  been  to  some  extent  misconstrued,  addi- 
tional powers  were  still  wanted,  and  these  had 
been  expressed  in  the  new  regulations.  In 
conclusion,  ho  argued  that  the  necessity  for 
these  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  over- 
building was  everywhere  attended  by  a propor- 
tiouately  high  death-rate. 


Mr.  Watt  stated  that  while  in  favour  of  a 
general  Act,  he  must  condemn  the  regulations 
as  containing  powers  which  were  of  too  sweep, 
mg  a character  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Dean  of 
Guild  Court,  and  he  urged  that  even  if  they  were 
passed  they  should  apply  only  to  buildings  to  be 
erected,  while  he  argued  that  compensation 
should  be  given  for  any  existing  edifices  which 
they  might  affect. 

Mr.  Borland  contended  that  if  the  desired  im- 
provements  were  essential  they  should  be  dealt 
with  by  a general  Act,  which  would  certainly 
award  compensation  to  those  whose  vested  in- 
terests  might  be  impaired,  and  if  they  were 
merely  expedient,  the  burden  of  carrying  them 
into  effect  should  not  be  placed  on  those  whose 
property  was  affected,  but  on  the  communitv  at 
large.  It  was  a mistake  to  attribute  the  high 
death-rate  in  certain  districts  to  over-building, 
especially  when  they  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  excess  was  due  to  infant  mortality, 
which  seemed  to  point  to  want  of  proper  care  of 
the  young  as  the  cause.  The  suburbs  should  in 
justice  have  been  been  brought  under  the  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Smith  concurred  in  the  whole  of  the  oh- 
jectioDS  stated  by  bis  learned  friends. 

The  Sheriff  Principal,  thinking  it  best  that 
these  statements  should  be  submitted  to  him  in 
writing,  adjourned  the  inquiry  for  a fortnight  for 
that  purpose. 


MINIATURE  MUSEUMS. 

Me.  Tito  Pagliardini  read  a paper  at  the 
Cheltenham  Congress,  on  “The  Desirableness 
and  Possibility  of  Attaching  a Rural  Scholastic 
Museum  to  every  Board  School.”  He  contended 
that  now  Great  Britain  had  decreed  “ quantity  ” 
in  education,  it  became  necessary  to  look  to  the 
“ qnality  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
were  only  the  keys  to  knowledge,  not  the 
treasure  itself.  Education  must  lit  all  classes 
for  the  world  they  live  in,  but  mere  book- 
teaching cannot  attain  this  end.  That  the 
teaching  of  “ things  ” should  precede  the  teach- 
ing of  “ words  ” ; the  concrete  prepare  the  way 
for  the  instructive.  Mr.  Pagliardini,  therefore, 
proposes  to  attach  to  every  village  Board  school 
a miniature  local  museum  containing  classified 
specimens  of  all  the  products,  natural  and 
industrial,  of  the  neighbourhood, — the  only 
expense  this  would  entail  ou  the  ratepayers 
would  be  the  addition  of  a wing  to  the  school- 
buildings.  For  the  Emmishing  the  museum  with 
specimeus  illustrative  of  the  geology,  flora,  and 
fauna  of  the  locality  he  trusts  to  the  numerous 
amateur  collectors,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
be  found  iu  good  families  among  the  country 
nobility  and  gentry.  Then  the  teachers  will 
find  means  of  giving  instructive  practical  lessons 
on  agriculture,  gardening,  industry,  domestic 
economy,  &c.,  as  will  even  enrol  cbildreu  as 
contributors  to  “their  own  museum,”  with  a 
museum  under  municipal  responsibility.  Mr. 
Pagliardini  trusts  coufideutly  that  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood  will  occasionally  leud  some 
of  tlio  chefs-d'cexivre  of  art  with  which  their 
country  seats  abound,  and  thus  bring  the  re- 
fining influences  of  art  to  bear  upon  the  juvenile 
minds,  and  perhaps  call  forth  the  latent  spark  of 
some  unknown  Giotto,  or  at  least  to  improve  the 
children  s taste  through  the  medium  of  tho  eye, 
that  they  shall  later  become  competent  aud 
tasteful  workmen  aud  workwomen. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT:  THE  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES  ACT,  1878. 

SiK. — Will  you  allow  us,  through  tho  medium 
of  your  paper,  to  call  the  attention  of  cement 
manufacturers  aud  merchants  to  the  above- 
named  Act,  and  to  suggest  that  now  is  the 
proper  time  for  a uniform  standard  to  be  adopted 
throughout  tho  trade  with  regard  to  Portland 
cement.  Hitherto,  this  cement  has  been  sold 
to  the  consumer  at  a price  per  bushel,  or  rather 
a supposed  bushel,  it  having  been  the  custom  to 
call  100  lb.  weight  a bushel,  whereas  the  actual 
weight  per  imperial  bushel  should  be  not  less 
than  112  lb.,  and  in  many  cases  when  the  cement 
is  heavily  burnt  it  weighs  from  120  lb.  to  130  lb. 
per  bushel.  We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that 
all  cemeut  should  in  futnre  bo  sold  by  actual 
weight,  and  the  word  bushel  discarded,  con- 
sumers would  then  know  exactly  the  value  they 
were  getting  for  their  money,  and  all  manufac- 
turers aud  merchants  would  then  be  on  the  same 
footing,  and  unfair  competition  avoided. 

John  C.  Gostlikg  & Co. 


HARBOUR  BARS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers 
held  on  Monday  the  4th  iust.,  Mr.  R.  P.  Spice, 
president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  ou  “ Harbour 
Bars,  their  Formation  and  Removal,”  by  Sir. 
Henry  F.  Knapp,  of  New  York,  was  read. 
After  some  observations  upon  the  importance 
of  every  port  having  an  adequate  outlet  for  its 
commerce,  the  author  proceeded  to  observe 
that  bars  had  been  divided  into  three  classes 
chiefly,  viz.,  delta,  drift,  and  wave.  He  main- 
tained that  all  bars  and  shoals  in  broken  or 
rough  water  should  be  treated  in  reference  to 
wave  action,  as  that  was  the  sole  cause  of  their 
formation.  Engineers  had  lately  accepted  the 
theory  of  narrowing  the  channel  of  a delta- 
forming  river  by  jetties,  as  the  great  cure  of 
bar  formation  in  its  entrance.  That  theory,  to 
the  author’s  mind,  had  no  feasibility  to  recom- 
mend it.  He  observed  that  the  amount  of  wave 
action  of  water  depended  on  two  causes,  viz., 
wind  and  depth  of  water,  both  of  which  modi- 
fied it  from  the  extreme  of  smooth  water  to 
that  of  mountainous  billows  ; and  as  engineers 
could  not  control  the  winds  from  causing  wave 
action,  they  must  modify  wave  action  itself,  so 
as  to  deepen  bars  and  prevent  bar  formation. 
To  carry  this  theory  into  practice  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  foiTnation . of  harbour  bars,  as 
well  as  to  remove  those  already  formed,  which 
the  author  does  on  the  theory  of  interference  to 
wave  action,  he  proposes  to  construct  a barrier 
directly  across  the  mouth  of  a river  or  harbour 
on  the  outside  of  its  bar,  in  a depth  of  50  ft.  oi- 
60  ft.  of  water,  and  having  a height  of  from 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  above  the  bed.  As  the  height 
of  this  barrier  is  the  only  quality  necessary  to 
produce  the  required  interference  to  wave  action, 
the  thickness  need  only  bo  measured  by  tlie 
solidity  necessary  to  withstand  tlie  force  that  it 
is  intended  to  detract  from  the  waves.  'I'liis 
barrier,  according  to  the  author,  will  not  offer 
any  impediment  to  the  free  discharge  of  tiie 
waters  of  the  river,  but  ou  the  contrary  will 
protect  and  facilitate  that  discharge.  Neither 
would  it  offer  any  impediment  to  vessels  passing 
in  and  out  at  all  times,  as  its  top  would  be 
lower  than  that  of  the  bar.  Its  sole  nse  would 
be  to  destroy  the  building-up  power  of  tho 
waves,  leaving  unimpaired  tho  full  force  of  the 
river  to  cut  out  the  bar. 


COVERHAM  CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE. 

This  church  has  been  restored  aud  in  a great 
measure  rebuilt,  from  the  designs  aud  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect, 
of  London,  at  considerable  coft.  The  tower, 
nave  arcade,  north  side  of  chuuofl,  north  aisle 
and  porch,  which  are  all  ancioat,  and  possess 
much  interest,  have  been  preserved  and  restored 
according  to  their  original  character.  The 
entrance-door  from  the  porch  is  Norman,  and 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  possesses  two  Early 
English  windows,  the  best  being  all  early  Per- 
pendicular ; several  of  these  windows  are  filled 
in  with  stained  glass. 

Tho  nave  arcade  has  double  splayed  arches 
springing  from  octagon  shafts  without  inter- 
vening capitals.  A curious  Jacobean  three- 
light  window  has  been  removed  from  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel  (which  has  had  to  be  pulled 
down)  to  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and 
an  ancient  cross,  probably  from  Coverham  Abbey 
adjoining,  which  was  placed  on  the  gable,  has 
now  been  fix-ed  over  the  porch.  The  north  side 
of  the  church,  which  had  been  destroyed  and 
rebuilt  in  very  bad  taste,  apparently  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  lessening  the  width  of  tho 
nave  considerably,  has  been  pulled  down,  and  a 
new  north  side,  a new  east  end,  and  a new 
richly-moulded  chancel  arch  and  piers,  as  also  a 
new  vestry  and  organ-chamber,  have  been 
erected  in  West  Whittou  stone. 

The  buttresses  of  the  nave  have  been  designed 
in  conformity  with  an  original  one,  which 
happily  had  been  preserved  adjoining  the  tower 
at  the  destruction  of  the  north  side. 

The  new  windows  are  flowing  Decorated  iu 
character,  and  of  original  and  elaborate  design. 
The  chancel  buttresses  and  the  gable  crosses 
are  also  of  ornate  description. 

_ The  church  has  been  entirely  reroofed  in  pitch 
pine,  open-timbered,  and  covered  with  Westmore- 
land slates.  It  has  been  reseated  throughout 
with  open  benches,  aud  moulded  aud  cut  bench 
ends,  all  in  pitch  pine,  and  the  seats  are  fitted 
with  a novel  contrivance  for  holding  hats. 

Tho  pulpit;  prayer-desk;  chancel  stalls,  coui- 
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Tuimion-rails,  anrl  table  are  also  new,  and  of 
handsome  and  original  design.  A new  font,  of 
Caen  stone,  designed  by  the  atchitect,  is  the 
gift  of  the  contractors. 

The  nave  and  aisle  are  paved  with  patent 
polished  concrete,  margined  with  glazed  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  presented  by  the  patron  of  the 
church,  Mr.  Thomas  Tophani,  who  has  also  given 
a new  stained-glass  window  (by  Messrs.  Wailes, 
of  Newcastle)  fur  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  and 
(with  his  family)  one  by  Messrs.  Hardman  A 
Co.,  of  Birmingham,  for  the  east  window  of  the 
chancel,  as  also  reredos  of  majolica  tiles  (exe- 
cubed  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  of  Brosoley)  for 
the  cast  end  of  the  north  aisle. 

Another  tile  reredos  (supplied  by  Messrs. 
Minton  & Co.)  has  been  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  the  chancel,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Other,  of  Coverham  Abbey. 

The  heating  of  the  chnrch  is  effected  by  hot- 
watcr  pipes,  the  boiler  being  in  an  apparatus- 
room  under  the  vestry,  and  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Jones  A Son,  of  Bankside,  London. 

The  whole  of  the  building  works,  including 
the  seats  and  fittings,  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Sons,  of  Leyburn,  Yorkshire. 
Mr.  McWillie,  of  Leyburn,  has  been  the  clerk 
of  the  works. 

The  church  was  to  be  opened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon  on  the  1 1th  inst. 


DRAINAGE  ITEMS. 

MaiiJstoyie. — Mr.  J.  T.  HarrisoD,  C.E.,  has 
held  an  iu(iuiry  at  Maidstone  relative  to  an 
application  by  the  Town  Council  for  permission 
to  borrow  20,0001.  for  works  of  sewerage  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Augell,  C.E.  Mr.  Angell  said  his  original  esti- 
mate for  the  work  was  25,7011.,  or  with  6511. 
for  Fant  sewerage,  the  sum  was  26,3351. 
Including  engineers’  costs,  clerk  of  the  work’s 
salary,  &c.,  the  estimate  was  given  at  about 
30,0001.  The  work  was  divided  into  three 
contracts.  No.  1 contract  comprised  the  main 
outfall  sewer,  and  the  amount  was  12,3631.  Os. 
The  work  of  this  contract  was  practically 
Quished.  The  contractors  had  made  an  extra 
claim  of  3,2061.,  on  tlie  ground  that  the  founda- 
tions were  bad,  aud  that,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
sized  sowers,  they  were  obliged  to  make  them 
larger  and  use  much  more  cement  in  going 
through  the  old  river  bed.  The  second  contract, 
which  was  for  the  tanks,  amounted  to  <t,1191. 
A groat  deal  of  cement  had  had  to  be  put  in  to 
strengthen  the  tanks.  There  was  an  estimated 
extra  cost  of  5001.  for  iron  girders,  Ac.,  to 
further  strengthen  the  tanks,  but  it  had  not  yet 
been  fouud  necessary  to  use  them.  Tliis  would 
make  the  total  cost  of  the  tanks  to  be  1, 6191., 
or  1,6191.  in  excess  of  the  original  estimate, 
which  was  3,0001.  The  third  contract,  which 
was  for  the  drainage  of  the  town,  was  let 
for  21,4501,,  or  some  9,000l.  more  than  the 
estimate.  The  extra  cost  was  accounted 
for  by  the  increase  in  the  contractors’ 
prices,  caused  by  the  difiicult  character  of  the 
ground.  A great  deal  of  rock  was  found  in  the 
ground,  and  this,  of  course,  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  work.  A sewer  7,630  ft.  in  length 
had  been  made  to  the  Barming  Heath  Lunatic 
Asylum,  which  was  not  at  first  contemplated. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  Tovil  sewerage  was 
2,0001.,  and  this  had  been  contracted  for.  It 
had,  however,  since  been  proposed  to  carry  out 
a dilTerent  scheme.  Lord  Romney’s  agents,  who 
were  laying  out  laud  for  building  purposes, 
wanted  the  sewer  to  be  laid  up  a new  road 
which  was  to  be  constructed  ; and  if  this  were 
done  the  cost  would  be  3,0001.  If  the  original 
plan  were  carried  out  the  total  cost  would  be 
about  2,5001.,  as  5001.  would  have  to  be  paid  as 
compensation.  Lord  Romney’s  agents  had,  how- 
ever, now  suggested  another  plan  by  which  the 
cost  would  bo  made  about  the  same,  bub  the 
matter  was  still  iu  abeyance.  The  cost,  no 
doubt,  would  be  about  2,5001.  A sum  of 
about  1,5001.  was  required  for  the  piling  of  the 
sewage-tanks  for  a distance  of  300  ft.  ; certain 
machinery  necessary  for  the  mixing  of  lime  with 
the  sewage  would  cost  5001. ; a cottage  at  the 
tanks  would  cost  3001.;  and  5001.  would  be  the 
expense  of  inserting  ventilating  shafts  in  the  old 
sewers.  Including  these  items  with  the  amount 
of  tho  three  contracts  (37,9321.)  and  the  sum 
required  for  extra  works  (5,5001.)  this  would 
make  a total  of  48,7321.  for  the  work  of  drainage. 
Mr.  Hoar,  clerk  to  the  Maidstone  Local  Board, 
said  the  remaining  expenses  were  ; — Engineer- 


ing expenses  (5  per  cent,  on  the  outlay),  about 
2,4001.;  clerk  of  the  works  (two  years),  2001.  ; 
additional  inspector  for  six  months,  751.;  six 
acres  of  land,  1,0001.  ; cost  of  purchase,  2501.  ; 
compensation,  2,0001.  ; his  (Mr.  Hoar's)  law  ex- 
penses, 1,0001. ; advertising  and  printing,  601.  ; 
and  arbitrators,  501.  The  inspector  said  this 
would  make  a grand  total  of  56,4541.  for  the 
works.  The  Town  Council  had  already  borrowed 
30,0001.  He  asked  the  Town  Council  to  recon- 
sider the  amount  for  which  they  had  applied  for 
drainage  purposes,  as  it  was  evidently  insuffi- 
cient. 

Acomh. — The  Great  Ouseburn  Local  Board 
propose  to  expend  1,0001.  for  works  of  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal  for  the  township  of  Acomb, 
where  there  are  about  300  liouses,  the  fiow  of 
sewage  being  10,000  gallons  per  day.  The 
works  are  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hornsey,  the  surveyor  to  tho  Board,  and 
application  has  been  made  to  tho  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  permission  to  borrow  tho  money 
required. 


UTILISATION  OP  SEWAGE. 

Dantzic. — Mr.  Alexander  Aird,  who  has  suc- 
cessfully utilised  the  sewage  of  Dantzic  for  seven 
years,  sends  us  a glowing  account  of  the  crops 
grown  on  what  was  once  a barren  sand.  He  has 
has  also  just  contracted  with  the  Municipality  of 
Breslau  (260,000  inhabitants)  to  utilise  for  twelve 
years,  on  3,000  acres,  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of 
that  city.  He  says  that  in  Berlin  the  sewage  irri- 
gabion  system  has  already  proved  a groat  success, 
and  that  all  the  larger  towns  in  Germany  are 
preparing  to  carry  oat  the  same  system.  Tlie 
Dantzic  sewaged  lands  have  this  year  produced 
crops  of  all  kinds,  exceeding  those  on  the  good 
lands— potatoes,  16J-  tons  per  acre;  white 
carrots,  14^  tons  per  acre.  We  shall  give  some 
particulars  before  long. 

Kidderminster. — The  now  engines  for  pump- 
ing  the  sewage  of  Kidderminster  were  formally 
" inaugurated  ” on  the  30th  ulb.  Uicherto,  the 
sewage  has  been  received  in  tanks,  and  pumped 
thence  about  threo  miles  to  tho  sewage-farm  of 
the  Corporation  near  Stourport.  By  the  use  of 
the  new  pumping  machinery  the  sewage  will  bo 
pumped  direct  to  the  sewage-farm.  The  new 
system  also  makes  special  provision  for  dealing 
with  the  storm  water.  The  outlay  upon  tho 
work  is  4,000?.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  tho  borough  engineer, 
Mr.  Comber. 


COTTAGE  HOSPITALS. 

Mold. — A new  cottage  hospital  lias  been 
erected  at  Mold,  just  beyond  tho  Bailey-hill,  on 
a very  suitable  site,  at  a cost  of  about  1,200?. 
Furnishing  will  cost  about  600?.  Tho  hospital 
contains  accommodation  for  eight  patients,  and 
has  been  erected  from  tho  designs  of  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  architect,  Chester. 

IEa?sal?. — The  new  cottage  hospital  at  Walsall 
was  opened  on  the  4th  inst.  It  consists  of  three 
main  buildings,  with  out-patients’  department 
and  other  appurtenances,  the  wards  being 
capable  of  complete  isolation.  The  three  chief 
buildings  front  the  Wednesbury-road,  and  have 
an  out-patient  room  on  the  Vicarage-place,  and 
mortuary,  post-mortem  room,  and  other  out- 
buildings in  the  rear.  In  the  centre  is  the 
entrance  - ball  leading  to  the  main  corridor. 
Right  and  left  of  tho  entrance-hall  are  rooms 
for  the  sister-in-charge,  the  surgeon,  board- 
room,  Ac.  Tlie  left  wing  contains  the  female 
wards, — one  called  the  Sister  Dorn  Ward  and 
the  other  the  Forster  Ward.  The  former  is  for 
eight  beds,  aud  is  33  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide, 
with  nurses’  room  and  a day-room  for  patients 
attached.  The  Forster  Ward  is  for  four  beds, 
and  is  15  ft.  by  26  ft.  Iu  this  wing  also  is 
situated  the  operating-room,  with  its  necessary 
adjuncts.  Tho  right  wing  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  on  the  left.  It  contains  five  wards, 
named  the  Bradford,  the  Hatherton,  the  Lyon, 
the  Barnett,  and  the  Foresters’.  Tho  Barnett 
and  Lyon  wards  are  for  eight  beds  each,  their 
dimensions  being  33  ft.  by  23  ft.  The  Bradford 
aud  Hatherton  wards  are  each  15  ft.  by  13  ft., 
aud  are  to  accommodate  two  beds  each.  Tho 
, Foresters’  ward  is  26  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  is  for 
j four  beds.  To  each  ward  is  attached  nurses’ 
room,  bath-room,  closets,  day-rooms,  aud  every 
convenience.  The  whole  are  connected  by 
glazed  corridors  heated  with  hot  water.  Beneath 
the  Sister  Dora  Ward  a large  room  has  been 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Coroner  and 


his  jury  at  inquests,  or  for  meetings  of  tho  sub- 
scribers, Ac.  The  wards  aro  heated  with  coal 
[".res,  with  ShiliiCo  A Shorland’s  Manchester 
grates.  The  total  number  of  beds  is  thirty-sir, 
and  each  patient  has  a space  of  36  ft.  superficial 
area,  with  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  Tho  build- 
ings  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  D.  Moore,  of 
Walsall. 


DARLINGTON. 

Mechanics*  TIall. — The  Darlington  Mechanics’ 
Hall  has  been  re-opened,  after  decoration  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Pritchett,  architect.  Four  of 
Watson’s  “ double-current  ventilating  turrets” 
have  been  erected.  The  joiner  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Martin  ; the  brick 
work  and  plasterers’  work  by  Mr.  Robinson; 
heating  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Richardson  A 
Co.  ; smiths’  work,  Mr.  Ridley ; gasfittera’  and 
glaziers’  work  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Tho  painting 
and  decorative  work  has  been  done  by  Messrs. 
Moseom  A Son. 

Closing  of  Ironworks. — The  Darlington  and 
Stockton  Times  announces  that  the  Whessoe  Iron- 
works will  shortly  be  closed.  They  were  com- 
menced  about  eleven  years  ago  as  a co-operative 
concern  under  the  name  of  the  Drinkfield  Works. 
As  a co-operative  concern  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful,  and  after  changes  and  attempts  at  recon- 
struction they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Vaughan  A Co.,  bub  after  a very  short  period 
of  work  they  stopped,  and  have  lain  idle  for 
five  or  six  years.  The  trustees  of  tho  late 
owners  liave  now  resolved  to  dismantle  the 
works,  and  to  soli  tho  whole  of  the  fixed  plant, 
boilers,  aud  furnaces,  by  auction.  The  works 
include  forty  puddling-furnaces  and  one  rolling- 
mill,  and  the  value  might  have  once  been  set 
down  at  from  30,000?.  to  40,000?. The  Dar- 

lington Iron  Company’s  works,  which  for  a long 
time  have  only  been  employing  a small  number 
of  men,  have  already  been  closed,  and  the 
I'emaining  workmen  paid  off.  During  tho 
prosperous  period  of  the  iron  trade  which  pre- 
vailed some  years  ago,  the  company  at  their 
two  works  employed  2,000  men,  but  for  a con- 
siderable  period  only  about  100  men  had  been 
at  work  there. 


NEW  PARKS. 

Longton. — The  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  inti- 
mated  his  intention  of  giving  a park  to  t!io 
people  of  Longton.  The  land  forms  a portion 
of  bis  estate  near  Trentham,  and  is  known  as 
Cocknage  Wood.  Tlie  plans  aro  already  being 
prepai'cd,  and  tho  laud  will  shortly  be  laid  out. 

Taddington. — On  the  28th  ult.  n meeting  of 
tho  inhabitants  of  Paddington  was  held  at  tho 
Vestry-hall,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  de- 
sirability of  securing  an  open  space  of  ground 
iu  tho  north-west  portion  of  Paddington,  situated 
between  Portsdown-road,  Shirland-road,  Kilburn 
Park-road,  and  Sutherland-gardens,  as  a place 
of  recreation  for  the  population  of  the  adjacent 
neighbourhood,  which  consists  of  about  100,000 
persons,  chiefly  of  the  working-classes.  Reso- 
lutions were  passed  declaring  the  necessity  for 
open  spaces,  and  memorialising  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  assistance  in  securing  tho 
spot  referred  to,  which  has  been  advertised  to 
be  let  for  building  purposes. 


ARBROATH  ABBEY  CHURCH, 

Sir,— yi.9  tho  architects  of  the  alterations  on  Arbroath 
Abbey  Church,  referred  to  in  a somewhat  ambiguous  para- 
graph in  your  last  weeh's  issue,  permit  us  to  atnto  that 
the  church  operated  upon  is  a comparatively  recent 
building. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  increase  the  nccommoda- 
tion,  and  in  so  doing  the  pews  liavo  been  reversed  and  the 
gallery  staircases  placed  outside  the  original  building  aud 
enclosed  by  temporary  briclc  walls. 

When  funds  permit,  these  walls  will  be  removed  and 
stone  Bulistitutcd. 

In  the  meantime,  any  attempt  at  architectural  effect  is 
confined  to  the  iutcrior.  MictiKKit  4 AiiXES. 


Roman  Catholic  School  Chapel,  Mans- 
field, Notts. — A new  school  chapol,  to  accom- 
modate  about  250  sitemga  and  children  respec- 
tively, has  been  erected  adjoining  the  convent  of 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Manor  House,  Mansfield, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect, 
and  has  been  recently  opened.  The  school  is 
built  of  red  bricks,  with  Mansfield  stone  bands 
and  dressings,  and  the  front  has  an  ornamental 
belfry  surmounting  the  gable.  Tho  roof  in- 
ternally is  open  to  the  collars.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Vallance,  of  Mansfield,  was  the  contractor. 
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THE  BUILDER 


'ABOKITECTDEE  POPULARISED. 

Sir,' — It  is  a lamentable  fact  in  connexion 
■with  the  ai-chitectural  pi-ofessiou  that  every 
petty  builder  may  dub  himself  an  architect,  and 
practise  as  such  -without  fear  of  restraint, 
although  devoid  of  all  necessary  qualifications. 

On  scientific  and  sanitary  grounds  this  is  to 
be  deplored.  Artistically,  these  usurpers  soon 
find  their  level,  and  sink  into  comparative  in- 
significance. Although  debarred  from 
tising  in  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession,  they 
still  largely  monopolise  that  architectural  field 
whore  a popular  appreciation  for  art  should 
have  its  roots,  viz.,  in  the  houses  of  the  people. 
It  will  be  difiicult  to  popularise  architecture 
whilst  the  great  bulk  of  the  middle-class  dwell- 
ings are  devoid  of  architectural  pretensions. 
One  great  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  profes- 
sion if  architecture  could  be  rendered  popular  as 
a study  amongst  the  people,  viz.,  these  usurpers  of 
architectural  honours  would  soon  disappear  before 
the  criticism  of  an  appreciative  and  enlightened 
public.  Many  architects  would  no  doubt  depre- 
cate the  notion  of  popularising  the  study  of  their 
art,  prompted  by  a fear  that  the  amateur  would 
ultimately  excel  the  professor.  In  some  this  would 
not  bo  a groundless  fear.  That  such  a feeling 
should  disquiet  and  drive  to  desperation  all  those 
who  play  at  architecture  is  no  cause  for  wonder- 
meut  when  wo  remember  that  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modern  sculptors  and  artists  was  himself 
troubled  at  a proposal  to  popularise  art.  The 
Earl  of  Elgin,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says, — “ I 
have  never  failed  lo  entertain,  and  to  express  on 
every  suitable  occasion,  a very  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  remains  of  Athenian  scnlpture,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  ouglit  to  be  removed  to 
a situation  of  nioro  general  resort,  chiefly  on  the 
principle,  so  applicable  to  tho  circumstances  of 
society  in  England,  of  the  advantage,  or  indeed 
necessity,  of  elevating  the  tasto  of  tho  em- 
ployers, if  it  is  attempted  to  improve  the  style 
and  productions  of  art  with  us.”  ....  “I  well 
remember  Flaxman’s  objections  to  my  views, 
•vv’hich  originated,  it  afterwards  appeared,  in  the 
very  natural  apprehension,  that  were  the  style 
of  the  Parthenon  decorations  admitted  as  the 
guide  at  that  time,  bis  own  eminence  would  run 
some  risk  from  it.” 

Architecture,  to  become  a popular  study,  must 
be  presented  as  an  art  devoid  of  technicalities, 
and  without  too  much  scienco.  So  soon  as  the 
populace  could  discriminate  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  in  architecture,  we  might  then  hope  to  see 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  number  only  such  as 
were  excellent.  All  architects  would  then  con- 
aider  the  attainment  of  perfection  in  their  art 
as  “ no  honour  to  have  it,  but  a dishonour  not  to 
have  it.”  Our  architecture  -would  bo  puroi',  and 
aim  at  greater  consistency  from  having  to 
undergo  more  crucial  tests  and  critical  com- 
parisons. It  has  been  truly  said  that  “ that  art 
which  challenges  criticism  must  always  be 
superior  to  that  which  shuns  it.”  Architecturo 
popularised  would  tend  to  foster  a commend- 
able national  pride  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
best  that  the  art  could  produce.  Public  opinion 
would  then  decide  as  to  the  merits  of  contem- 
plated national  structui'es,  and  we  should  not 
have  the  mortification  of  again  seeing  talent 
compelled  to  prostitute  itself  to  the  whimsical 
demands  of  individual  caprice.  Another  advan- 
tage  to  be  gained  from  a popular  appreciation  of 
architecture  would  be  tho  stamping  out  of  that 
baneful  “ utilitarianism”  so  prejudicial  to  the 
true  interests  of  art.  To  look  at  the  great  hulk 
of  our  dwellings,  it  could  almost  be  conceived 
that  a ruyal  mandate  had  gone  forth  through 
the  land  ordering  all  bouses  to  bo  stamped  with 
the  broad  arrow  of  “utilitarianism.”  Popu- 
larising architecture  would  erailicate  the  quacks, 
and  at  the  same  time  augment  the  ranks  of  tho 
profession  with  real  and  genuine  art-workers. 
This  -would  cheapen  good  art,  but  we  should 
have  a greater  and  ever-increasing  demand  for  all 
such  works  as  were  consistent  and  beautiful. 

The  intention,  when  popularising  architecture 
or  tho  sister  arts,  is  not  to  make  every  indi-vidual 
an  architect,  painter,  or  sculptor,  but  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  populace  au  appreciation  and 
reverence  for  the  best  artistic  productions ; to 
cherish,  in  fact,  a national  feeling  similar  to  that 
ascribed  by  Ruskin  to  the  Meditevals  when  be 
says  that  “nothing  is  more  notable  than  the 
confidence  of  the  builders  in  the  respect  of  the 
people  for  their  work.  A great  school  of  archi- 
tecture cannot  exist  when  this  respect  cannot  bo 
calculated  upon,  as  it  would  be  vain  to  put  fine 
sculpture  within  the  reach  of  a population  whose 
only  pleasure  would  be  in  defacing  it." 


The  study  of  archteology  might  have  been 
made  a potent  auxiliary  in  aiding  the  advance- 
ment of  art-culture,  whereas  it  has  done  little 
more  than  instil  into  the  minds  of  its  votaries  a 
slavish  adoration  for  all  that  possesses  the 
questionable  merit  of  being  old.  Things  are 
not  sought  after  because  of  their  intrinsic 
beauty  or  superior  excellence,  but  merely  in 
consequence  of  their  ago.  In  cases  where 
modern  superiority  is  self-evident,  it  is  conceded 
with  reluctance  by  the  veteran  archsoologist. 
The  study  of  architecture  archajologically  is 
inseparably  connected  with  history.  It  remains 
a question,  liowevex’,  whether,  when  popularising 
this  study,  it  should  not  take  the  form  of  a 
systematic  course  of  general  artistic  instruction, 
devoid  of  particular  local  associations.  The 
mere  curiosities  of  architecturo  arising  from 
accidental  causes,  such  as  locality,  general  and 
particular  historical  associations,  aro  readily 
accessible  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
guide-books ; but  visitors  to  Salisbury  and 
Amiens  Cathedrals  have  no  standard  of  excel- 
lence whereby  to  compare  the  artistic  merits  of 
tho  two  edifices,  or  to  discover  wherein  consists 
artistically  the  superiority  of  either. 

I could  conceive  it  possible  to  teach  archi- 
tecture as  an  art  in  a popular  way  by  means  of 
a series  of  well  and  carefully  selected  parallels. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  you  teach  tho  people 
what  is  good  in  art,  but  you  must  likewise 
familiarise  them  with  that  which  is  bad,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  avoid  error.  By  a series  of 
parallels,  the  beauties  of  buildings  of  acknow- 
ledged merit  and  standards  of  excellence  could 
be  clearly  defined  and  compared  with  otlier 
structures  where  deviations  had  been  made 
resulting  in  other  and  varied  combinations,  or 
in  actual  blemishes.  Where  architecture  is  to  be 
studied  scientifically,  and  as  a profession,  it  is 
well  to  begin  early  j but  in  cases  where  an 
insight  into  its  artistic  capabilities  is  alone 
required,  with  a view  to  increasing  the  appre- 
ciation and  zest  for  architectural  embellish, 
ment,  it  were  well  to  wait  until  tho  under- 
standing he  matured  before  entering  upon 
the  study.  The  study  of  art,  to  bo  accom- 
panied -with  pleasure,  should  be  voluntary  and 
not  forced,  and  for  this  reason  the  introduction 
of  architectural  studies  at  school  is  of  question- 
able advantage.  The  interests  of  art  would  not 
suffer  by  this  arrangement ; for,  as  a rule,  it  is 
not  the  youthful  portion  of  the  population  that 
encourages  and  patronises  art.  As  already 
stated,  it  is  not  required  to  teach  architecture 
to  the  masses  as  a professed  science,  “but  what 
ought  to  be  taught,  are  the  first  principles  of 
design  as  the  groundwork  of  taste  and  feeling 
in  art,  and  a familiarity  with  the  best  produc- 
tions of  antiquity,  their  peculiar  characteristics 
and  attributes,  and  the  principles,  whether  moral 
or  physical,  on  which  tho  ancients  cultivated 
the  fine  arts  in  such  endless  profusion  and 
variety  of  material,  and  in  all  attained  an  equal 
degree  of  perfection.”  The  notion  of  dinning 
artistic  precepts  into  the  youthful  mind  is  some- 
what reprehensible,  and  should  not  be  attempted 
until  tho  understanding  is  sufficiently  awakened 
to  compi-ehond  the  deeper  significance  of  art. 

Many  of  the  beauties  of  ancient  and  modern 
classics  are  lost  upon  tho  man,  owing  to  the 
youthful  mind  having  been  satiated  with  them 
at  college  or  school.  “ The  youth  has  lost  all 
feeling  for  the  real  beauties  of  the  books  ho 
reads,  because  they  are  only  pub  into  his  hands 
to  teach  him  a knowledge  of  words,  of  long  and 
short  syllables,  of  accents,  and  the  varieties  of 
dialects.”  From  this  cause  Byron  contracted  a 
great  abhorrence  for  Horace.  How  many  of  the 
sublimest  passages  of  Shakspeare  pall  upon  the 
appetite  from  too  early  familiarity  ? 

A correspondent  of  the  Builder  has  recently 
shown  the  absurdity  of  preaching  too  much  art, 
as  it  will  ultimately  satiato  -with  too  much 
familiarity.  Tljere  exists,  however,  ai'ound  the 
study  of  architecturo  a peculiar  charm  a2jart 
from  any  theories  of  art.  As  an  arohmological 
stndy  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
inquiries,  and  whether  we  trace  its  progress 
through  ancient  or  modern  times,  it  is  so  in- 
separably connected  with  all  that  is  remarkable 
in  the  world's  history  that  every  man  of  liberal 
education  should  count  a knowledge  of  architec- 
ture as  necessary  as  the  acquisition  of  two  or 
three  dead  languages. 

I trust  that  you,  sir,  will  not  flag  in  yonr 
endeavours  to  popularise  architecture,  which  all 
would  study  could  they  but  conceive  how  it 
“ embraces  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art,”  whilst  it 
“ x’efines  and  regulates  our  perception  of  beauty.” 

James  Geo.  Buckle. 


[Nov,  16,  1878. 


THE  LONDON  TRAMWAYS  COMPANY. 

RELAVING  THE  TRAMWAYS. 

The  London  Tramways  Company  have 
resolved  upon  following  the  example  of  the 
great  railway  companies,  by  relaying  tho  whole 
of  their  lines  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames 
with  steel  rails,  at  an  outlay,  it  is  stated,  of 
upwards  of  30,0001.  The  first  section  of  the 
work  is  now  io  progress,  and  comprises  the  re- 
laying of  the  road  between  Westminster  Bridge- 
road  and  Keuuington  Park,  a distance  of  about 
two  miles  in  length.  This  roadway  is  being  re- 
constructed  with  steel  rails  and  new  granite 
pitching,  of  a very  superior  quality,  the  law 
placing  upon  tho  company  the  work  of  repairing 
the  roads  travelled  by  the  tram-cars.  The  work 
is  being  eai'ried  forward  without  the  traffic 
being  interfered  with,  temporary  sidings  and 
shunting.points  having  been  laid  down  at 
diffex'ent  parts  of  tho  road.  About  one  half  of 
the  work  has  already  been  conqjleted,  and  when 
finished  the  relaying  of  those  portions  of 
tho  company's  system,  between  Kenniiigton 
Church  and  Water-lane,  Brixton,  and  Clapliam- 
common,  -^rill  be  entered  upon,  and  like- 
wise in  succession  the  several  routes  between 
Blackfriars  and  Walworth  and  Camberwell 
roads,  Peckham-road  to  New-cross  and  Green- 
wich, and  also  between  the  Elephant  and  Castle 
and  Now  and  Old  Kent  roads.  We  understand 
that  the  com^jany  have  determined  to  abandon 
altogether  the  asphalte  pavement  and  adopt 
granite  exclusively,  as  being  more  substantial 
and  durable.  Messrs.  Mowlem,  Burt,  & Co.  are 
the  contractors,  and  have  a large  number  of 
men  employed  upon  the  works.  Althougli  tho 
first  outlay  will  involve  a heavy  expenditure,  the 
directors  calculate  that  there  will  ultimately 
be  a great  saving  and  other  advantages  in  the 
duration  of  steel  as  compared  with  iron  rails, 
tho  several  railway  companies  having  found 
from  experience  that  steel  will  last  ten  times 
as  long  as  iron.  The  company  are  likewise 
expending  a considerable  sum  in  new  dopfits 
and  stabling  at  different  points  along  their 
lines.  They  have  bought  ground  ami  aro 
building  a depfit  at  Bowles-road,  off  the  Old 
Kent-road,  which  will  accommodate  26  cars  and 
160  horses.  Additional  stables  and  fittings  are 
also  being  erected  at  the  railway-arches  at 
Peckliam.  At  a meeting  of  the  company  re- 
cently held,  the  chairman  stated  that  the  esti- 
mated exoenditure  on  the  permanent  way  and 
renewals  during  the  next  three  years  was 
27,OOOZ.  The  renewals  on  tho  Brixton-road 
would  cost  11,000Z.  ; tho  Kensington -road, 
7,'iOOZ. ; and  the  Walworth  and  Camberwell 
roads  about  10,OOOZ. ; but  they  were  not  afraid 
to  meet  such  an  outlay  spread  over  that  time, 
and  he  felt  that  even  with  their  pre.sent  earn- 
ings they  would  be  able  to  give  the  shareholders 
a 9 per  cent,  dividend  in  February  next,  making 
6 per  cent,  for  the  year. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OP  THE  THAMES 
VALLEY. 

The  scheme  of  Mr.  Haywood,  engineer  and 
surveyor  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  for  the 
drainage  of  the  Thames  valley,  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Drainage  Board,  is  one  of 
twenty-five  plans  which  was  submitted  to  tho 
Board.  Four  of  the  schemes  contemjjlatod 
carrying  away  the  sewage  to  the  sea ; twelve 
proposed  a system  of  irrigation ; three  of  the 
schemes  involved  tho  precipitation  and  filtration 
principle;  and  two  the  precipitation  ])riuciplo 
only.  Mr.  Haywood’s  scheme,  which  the 
Drainage  Board  have  decided  to  carry  out, 
involves  the  irrigation  system,  and  its  estimated 
cost  is  268,000Z.  Mr.  Haywood’s  plans  con- 
tomplato  tho  purchase  of  700  acres  of  land 
situated  on  the  banks  of  tho  Mole  and  the 
Ember,  about  a mile  from  the  river  Thames. 
On  a portion  of  the  land  so  to  be  purchased 
inimpiug-engines  and  tanks  will  be  erected, 
and  into  these  tanks  the  sewage  will  ho  raised, 
tho  solid  and  fibrous  matter  being  allowed 
to  deposit.  Tho  sewage  will  then  be  puilfied 
by  distributing  it  over  the  ground,  which 
will  be  pre^iarod  to  receive  it  by  deep 
drainage.  No  chemical  process  with  the 
sewage  is  contemplated.  The  main  sewer  for 
the  district  will  be  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  will  pass  through  the  several 
parishes  of  Thames  Dittou,  Long  Ditton, 
Surbiton,  Kingston,  Ham,  Petersliain,  Rich- 
mond, and  Mortlake  to  Barnes.  In  addition  to 
the  main  pumping-engine  and  station  above 
named,  there  will  also  bo  two  other  smaller 
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piimpiag-atationa — obo  at  Ham  Fields,  and  the 
other  at  Mortlake,  near  the  Hichmond  Gas 
Works.  There  will  be  seven  branch  sewers 
from  the  main  sower,  at  the  following  places 
respectively,  viz. : — East  and  West  Monlsoy  and 
Hampton  ; Esher ; Long  Ditton,  Kingston- 
common,  and  Hook ; New  ilalden,  Hampton 
Wick,  and  Teddington;  Heston  and  Isleworth  ; 
and  Kew.  The  sewers  will  bo  of  such  sizes  that 
Twickenham  can  bo  included  if  desired. 


THREATENED  DESTRUCTION. 

Sir, — lam  sure  that  you  and  most  of  your 
readers  will  bo  astonished  to  hear  that  there  is 
a ])ropo8al  to  pull  down  the  beautiful  little 
church  of  Ponton-Mewsoy,  Hants.  Can  nothing 
bo  done  to  call  the  attention  of  the  art-loving 
publiotothiswauton  act  of  destruction  ? Penton- 
Mewsoy  church  is  simply  the  most  perfect  little 
fourboenth-century  village  church  in  England. 
It  has  boon  very  carefully  illustrated  in  “ Weale’s 
Architectural  Papers,”  from  drawings  made  by 
Hr.  Street.  H.  W.  Brewer. 


BRIGHT  BUOYS. 

Sir. — Permit  mo  to  make  a suggestion  through 
the  medium  of  your  widely-circulating  journal, 
— a suggestion  which  concerns  the  Trinity 
House,  electricians,  and  all  seafarers.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  every 
buoy,  along  our  rivers,  channels,  and  coasts 
should  bo  “ lights.”  They  might  possibly  be 
made  self-illuminating  if  a pile  of  the  proper 
kind  were  placed  in  their  “ holds.”  Will  Mr. 
Edison,  or  some  of  our  own  physicists,  both  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  and  of  property,  take 
this  matter  in  hand  ? W.  C.  T. 


volve,  not  burdensome ; while  the  immediate 
scattering  all  over  the  country,  not  only  beside 
the  publichouses,  but  within  their  very  walls,  of 
a means  of  procuring  unintoxicating  drinks  and 
refreshment,  would,  in  my  opinion,  surpass  in 
its  good  effects  the  results  of  the  unaided  efforts 
of  the  Coffee  Tavern  Company,  if  carried  on  for 
a century. 

An  old  man,  a foreman  of  works  and  a tee- 
totaller, relating  to  me  his  efforts  to  preserve 
his  weaker  brethren  from  drink,  told  mo  that  a 
sobriety  of  three  or  four  months’  duration,  or 
longer,  if  broken  down,  was  almost  invariably 
so  broken  down  by  the  social  desire  inspired  by 
the  less  abstemious  to  drink  and  give  “ a glass.” 
In  such  cases  of  temptation  of  how  little  avail 
would  a coffee-tavern  be ; but  if,  besides  the 
glass  of  beer  or  gin,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa  could 
be  as  readily  procured,  there  would  be  yet  a 
chance  of  preserving  the  lately-acquired  habit 
of  the  abstemious  man.  And  in  the  bare  name 
of  right  and  justice  we  should  surely  not  ask 
less  of  him  who,  to  his  own  great  gain, 
licensed  to  sell  that  the  drinking  of  which  so 
easily  becomes  a social  pest,  than  to  supply 
every  one  with  equal  readiness  the  drink  and 
food  which  will  slake  thirst  and  stimulate  life 
without  the  dreaded  danger  to  the  community. 

Horace  Field. 


SHORT  TIME  IN  WINTER. 

Sir, — It  is  devoutly  to  he  hoped  that  the 
])rcsent  depression  in  trade  will  enforce  on  all 
(employers  and  workmen)  a better  regard  to 
economy,  not  only  in  their  expenditure,  bub  in 
the  cost  of  production.  There  is  a matter  in 
the  building  trade  especially  which  I think 
should  bo  immediately  altered.  I mean  as  to 
tho  great  loss  arising  from  the  pretence  of  carry- 
ing ou  building  works  without  light.  The  hours 
of  work  on  buildings  and  in  open  sheds  are 
from  seven  a.m.  to  five  p.m.  in  winter,  with  a 
deduction  of  one  hour  and  a half  for  meals. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  every  one  that,  from 
Christmas-day  to  nearly  the  end  of  January 
there  is  no  daylight  before  eight  a.ni.,  and  ic 
becomes  dark  soon  after  four  p.m.  I am  per- 
fectly confident  that,  during  these  short  days, 
there  is  a daily  loss  of  from  one  hour  to  two 
hours  by  men  merely  pretending  to  work,  or 
something  like  51.  per  day  for  every  hundred 
men  employed. 

I therefore  suggest  that,  from  Christmas-day 
to  the  last  Saturday  in  January,  the  hours  of 
work  should  be  from  8 a.m.  to  4'30  p.m.,  allow- 
ing half  an  hour  for  dinner,  so  that  the  men  would 
work  (including  Saturdays)  forty-four  hours  per 
week,  which  is  all  the  time  they  could  possibly 
see.  I think  there  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
workmen  in  tho  alteration,  becauao  the  public 
would  feel  that  they  would  only  pay  for  the 
actual  time  worked,  whereas  under  the  present 
system,  knowing  that  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
hours  nob  worked  at  all,  every  work  possible 
is  postponed  until  February. 

A Retired  Builder. 


THE  EXHIBITIONS  OP  THE  SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. 

Sib, — Previously  to  tlio  Eshibition  at  Leamington  last 
year  I received  a commuoicatioii  from  Mr.  Bobinsoa  to  tho 
effect  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Council  of  tho 
Social  Science  Association  to  hold  an  Exhibition  at  Aber- 
deen. Mr.  Robinson  at  the  same  time  recommended  to  us 
the  gentleman  who  had  assisted  him  in  getting  up  his  former 
Exhibitions,  and  very  kindly  offered  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Institute  any  information  in  his  possession. 
Again,  before  tho  recent  Exhibition  was  opened  at  Stalford, 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  would  be  an 
Exhildtiou  in  connexion  with  the  meeting  of  the  Soda! 
Science  at  Cheltenham,  I received  a circular  from  the  local 
socrctarics  informing  mo  that  there  would  be  no  Exhibition. 

The  chief  work  of  tho  Sanitary  Institute  consists  in  the 
examination  and  granting  of  certificates  of  competence  to 
local  surveyors  and  inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  in  investi- 
gating and  reporting  upon  sanitary  appliances  and  inven- 
tions. This  part  of  tho  work  of  the  Institute  is  of  great 
public  importance,  and  does  not  come  ^tliin  tho  scope  of 
any  other  society  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

t feel  it  necessary  to  make  these  few  additional  observa- 
tions in  the  hope  that  I may  remove  any  wrong  impression 
that  your  article  may  have  created  as  to  the  object  which 
the  fustitute  has  in  view.  The  just  importance  which  is 
attached  to  anything  that  appears  in  your  valuable  journal 
will,  I hope  be  a sufheieut  apology  for  my  asking  you  to 
find  a space  in  your  next  issue  for  this  communication. 

Lort  Marsh,  M.D. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

LAWRENCE  V.  CRANCK. 

Tni.s  wag  an  action  brought  in  the  Newport 
County  Court  by  Mr.  B.  Lawrence,  architect,  to 
recover  JO/,  from  Mr.  R.  L.  Cranch,  book-keeper 
at  the  Old  Bank,  Monmouth,  the  amount  agreed 
upon  for  plans  and  specifii^ation  which  tho 
plaintiff  had  prepared  at  defendant's  request. 

In  the  month  of  December  last  the  plaintiff  wont  to 
Monmouth,  at  defendant's  request,  to  confer  with  him 
afiout  building  a new  house  iu  the  Old  Hcreford-road. 
Defendaut  said  ho  was  ready  to  spend  about  8001.,  and 
plaintiff  agreed  to  do  tlie  usual  work  of  an  architect,— 
making  plana  and  specilicivtioii,  and  superintending  Iho 
work. — for-lOJ,,  whetlier  the  bnilcling  cost  800/.  nr  more. 

i ideas  ns  to 
a and  specifi- 
irious  altcra- 

required  more  expensive  work,  auJ  when  the  plans  wore 
altered  and  tenders  obtained,  the  cost  was  more  than 
double  the  sum  which  the  defendant  in  the  first  iustaiice 
said  bo  was  prepared  to  spend.  Then  tho  defendant  said 
the  plans  were  of  no  us.'  to  liim,  that  bo  could  not  build, 
and  he  asked  the  plaintiff  for  compensation  for  tho  loss  of 
time  which  ho  (the  defendant)  had  sustained  iu  meeliiig 
the  plaintifl'so  niuny  times. 

Auer  tho  nlaintirf'  hnd  been  examined,  Messrs.  G.  Jones, 
II.  B.  Sketcii,  C.  Miles,  and  J.  Linton,  builders,  Newport, 
wore  examined  .as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  Tho 
first  set  of  plans,  they  said,  might  have  been  carried  out 
for  between  8W/.  and  SikJ/.,  and  tho  altered  plans  for 
between  1,300/.  and  1,100/. 

Mr.  Carter  said  the  defence  was  that  the  defendant  had 
received  no  l)enelit  from  the  plans,  and  tho  plaiiitifT  hnd  no 
right  to  recover.  The  dofciiiiant  was  examined,  and  stated 
that  he  told  the  plaiiitifi'  he  wanted  a house  built  for  800/. 
He  asked  plaintiff  what  his  cominissioti  would  be,  and  he 
said  he  would  do  tho  work  for4ii/.  Plaintiff  never  said 
there  would  be  any  additional  cost.  When  tho  plans  were 
dually  agreed  upon,  defendant  advertised  for  tenders,  and 
received  three — the  lowest  being  1,785/. 

His  Honour  said  ho  was  of  opinion  that  the  defendant 
had  failed  to  sliow  that  the  house  us  first  planned  could  not 
have  been  built  for  8')0/.  Defeiidant  must  have  been  aware 
that  the  alterations  ordered  would  add  very  much  to  the 
cost  of  the  house,  and,  therefore,  although  it  would  have 
been  right  and  ])rudent  for  the  plaintiff  to  have  warned 
him  as  to  the  additional  cost,  he  could  not  think  that  de- 
fendant WHS  entitled  to  judgment.  Ilis  Honour,  therefore, 
held  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  judgment,  and  ho 
thought  there  was  suilieient  to  justify  him  in  giving  the 
plaintiff2ii/.,  half  tlie  original  sum  for  plans  and  half  for 
superintendence,  and  he  thought  the  plaiutiff  should  have 
sued  for  that  amount  and  no  more.  Judgment  for  20/.  and 
tho  usual  costs. 


RAILWAY  PARES. 


COFFEE  TAVERNS. 


Sir, — Your  known  advocacy  of  avast  range 
of  movomeuts  tending  to  improve  Bocial  life  and 
order  encourages  me,  while  I see  on  tny  desk  your 
account  of  the  opening  of  a new  coffee  tavern 
to  write  in  the  hope  that  I may  induce  you  to 
join  iu  urging  legislation  on  this  subject,  whicb 
shall  require  all  licensed  houses  to  supply  their 
customers  with  coffee,  cocoa,  and  other  unin- 
toxicating drinks  and  refreshment,  in  addition 
to  the  intoxicating  drinkg  for  tho  sale  of  which 
they  are  licensed. 

We  are  all  professionally  familiar  with  the 
great  commercial  value  a licence  gives  a house, 
at  times  trebling,  quadrupling,  or  still  more 
largely  multiplying  its  previous  value.  Such 
a gift  of  the  Legislature,  therefore,  as  a licence 
should  make  the  imposition  of  a requirement  to 
furnish  unintoxicating  drinks  of  a good  quality. 


Sir, — In  a rpcert  number  TOu  had  an  article  on  railway 
traffic  returns  : if  you  would  allow  mo  to  say  a few  words 
on  the  subject  in  your  columns  it  would  oblige.  I have  for 
somo  years  spent  a fair  amount  in  travelling,  almost 
entirely  for  pleasure,  nud,  as  my  means  increased,  I had 
desire  to  travel  second  instead  of  third  class,  and  finding 
that  for  return-tickets  in  day  excursions  the  difference  was 
trifling,  I did  so.  However,  the  first  time  I had  to  under- 
take a”long  journey  I was  most  effectually  deterred  going 
secoud  class.  I found  that  the  third-class  lare  was  K's.  Id. 
tho  second  wns  ISs.  Such  a difference  seemed  to  ra 
utterly  monstrous  in  its  absurdity.  1 feel  confident  that 
were  there  only  a sensible  and  reasonable  difference 
between  second  and  third  class  fare,  say  from  10  to  15  per 
ceut.,  or  even  as  high  as  20,  second  class  would  be  patro- 
nised to  so  much  greater  an  extent  that  tlie  railways  would 
earn  hundreds  of  thousands  more  per  aniuun  thau  they  do 
now.  I find  on  looking  over  the  “A,  15,  C,"  that  the 
normal  difference  between  these  two  classes  is  from  50  to 
80  percent.  A Tbavbllbb. 


IMPERFECT  VENTILATION. 

A qCESTION. 

Sir— Will  vou  kindly,  through  tho  medium  of  your 
valuable  journal,  oblige  mo  with  giving  publicity  to  the 
facts  of  the  following  case,  in  tho  hope  that  it  may  elicit 
from  some  of  your  readers  some  practical  suggestions  for 
remedying  tho  evil. 

Thebuilding  was  erected  for  public  worship  in  1878,  and 
will  seat  about  1,000  to  1,100  persons.  Soon  after  it  was 
opened,  it  was  discovered  that  a very  strong  draught  swept 
round  tho  gallery,  and  was  slightly  felt  in  tho  body  ol  the 
chapel.  This  draught  is  seldom  felt  until  the  place  is  filled 
with  people.  It  appears  as  if  the  air  rushed  into  the 
building  and  was  uuablo  to  find  an  exit ; even  the  opening 
of  the  windows  is  of  no  avail,  but,  if  anything,  tends  to 
increase  the  draught.  Tlio  only  voutilation  in  the  building 
is  under  the  gallery,  where  a number  of  ventilators  are 
Hxedin  tlio  walls. 

Tho  architect's  idea  apparently  was  that  tho  sun-hunicrs 
in  tho  ceiling  would  act  as  ventilators  (as  there  is  between 
tho  ceiling  and  roof  veutilution  provided  by  openings  in 
each  gable) ; but  it  is  very  evident  that,  for  that  purnose, 
they  are  absolutely  useless.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a 
large  ventilator  should  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
between  tho  sun-burners,  or  that  ventilators  should  bo 
placed  in  tho  walls  close  to  the  ceiling ; but  the  trustees 
are  unwilling  to  expend  money  simply  on  experiments,  and 
they  would  like  to  know,  before  they  attempt  an  altera- 
tion if  it  is  likely  to  succeed.  I should,  therefore,  esteem 
it  a great  favour  if  some  of  vour  numerous  readers  would 
- - " hich  would  remedy  the  very 


in  caps,  at  a reasonable  price,  together  with  the  j ^''ienufatiou  oftl^  biding, 
fiu'thor  supervision  the  I'equiremeut  might  in- 1 ' 


j something  i 


M.  J.  W.  Chaubeblaiw. 


FALSE  TIME-SHEETS. 

At  Worship-street,  Michael  Hickey,  63,  of  D'Eynsford- 
road,  C.imbcrwell,  was  charged  before  Mr.  Hnnnay  ivith 
falsifying  documents  wdtli  intent  to  defraud.  Mr.  ISesley, 
barrister,  appeared  for  the  prosecution  j Mr,  II,  M.  Ogle, 
solicitor,  del'eadcd.  The  evideiieoshowedthatthe prisoner 
was  in  the  omplovmeiit  of  Messrs.  Colls  & Son,  builders, 
of  Moorgatc-strecR  and  Camberwell.  They  were  executing 
work  in  Great  Eastern-street,  Shoreditch,  and  the  prisoner 
was  engaged  under  contract  to  erect  some  staircases.  Tho 
documents  ho  was  charecd  with  forging  wero  " time-sheets  ” 
of  men  under  him.  The  “ timo-sheets  " wore  forms  sup- 
plied to  the  men  by  the  prosecutor.s,  and  were  filled  up  by 
tho  men  with  the  number  of  hours  each  day  they  worked. 
They  were  then  handed  to  tho  prisoner,  who  presented 
them  at  the  olfice,  where,  after  they  had  been  examined, 
he  received  tho  money.  Two  men  named  "raylor  and 
Jemmelt  deposed  that  they  were  engaged  by  the  prisoner 
atSd.  an  hour.  The  “time-sheets’  put  in  by  the  prose- 
cutors showed  that  the  prisoner,  on  the -Ith,  lUh,  l8lh, 
and  25tli  of  October,  hail  charged  9d.  an  hour  for  each  man, 
putting  the  differenco  between  what  ho  received  and  whnt 
he  paid— a total  of  1/.  lis.  lld.-into  his  own  pocket.  The 
prisoner  was  fully  committed  for  trial  to  tho  Central 
Criminal  Court. 


IMPORTANT  TO  OWNERS  OP  HOUSE 
PROPERTY. 

THE  VESTRY  OF  SHOREDITCH  V.  COOK. 

At  the  Worship-street  Police  Court,  on  the 
7th  insb.,  Mr  Robert  Charles  Cook,  a biiiider,  of 
32,  Norton-folgafce,  was  snmmoned  before  Mr. 
Busbby  by  the  Vestry  of  tho  parish  of  St. 
Leonard,  Shoreditch,  for  having  neglected  to 
pay  tho  sum  of  67/.  11s.  9d.,  moneys  expended 
by  the  vestry  in  executing  certain  works  on 
houses  belonging  to  Mr.  Cook,  which  the  de- 
fendant had  neglected  to  do  when  required. 

Mr.  Besley,  barrister,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Walker,  vestry  clerk,  supported  tho  suminons  ; 
and  Mr.  Horace  Smith  defended,  the  case  being 
fought  on  a contention  by  the  defendant  that 
the  Vestry  had  improperly  interfered. 

Tho  facts  were  shortly  these:  — 

The  defendant  Iliad  bought,  in  August,  1877,  a block  of 
twenty  bouses  in  Pointer’s-buildiugs  and  Nortolk-gardeos, 
Shoreditch  The  houses  were  in  a very  bad  condition,  and 
for  some  tuno  previously  tho  Vestry  had  been  serving 
notices  to  bavo  certain  works  done  upon  them.  Mr.  Cook 
admitted  that  he  knew  this  at  tho  time  of  his  Ipurchase. 
Subsequently,  the  Vestry  served  a number  of  uoUces, 
ooinliug  out  tho  work  reipiired,  particularly  with  reJerenca 
to  the  removal  of  lour  cessjiools  upon  the  property,  and 
the  drainage  of  the  houses  into  the  sewer,  the  state  of  the 
houses  being  a nuisance  and  injurious  to  health.  Matters 
went  on  uuul  February  lust,  very  Uttle  having  been  dono 
by  three  men  who  had  beeu  set  to  work,  and  that  work 
done  unsatisfactorily,  a cesspool  baring  been  partly  emptied 
and  left  open  till  the  uext  day.  In  February,  the_  V cstry, 
fearing  the  consequences  to  tho  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood, entered  into  a contract  for  the  necessary  work,  and 
then,  iu  pursuance  of  several  notices  given  to  the  defendant, 
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sent  agaug  of  men  on  to  the  premises  and  did  the  work 
required,  the  cost  amounting  to  67/.  lls.  9d, 

Mr.  Horace  Smith  contended  that  the  workwns  not  such 
ns  wa.s  contemplated  by  the  Building  Act,  and  therefore 
that  the  ^estrv•  were  not  empowered  to  act  as  they  had 
done,  hut  Mr.  Bushhy  overruled  the  objection 
Evidence  was  offered,  for  tlie  defence,  that  the  work  had 
1 commenced  by  the  defendant  ; but  after 


hearing 


wliole  case  involved  only  one  point,— whether  the  defendant 
had  with  reasonable  despatch  curried  out  theworkrcquired 
by  the  \ cstry,  and  whether  such  work  was  necessary  to  be 
done.  As  to  the  latter  he  had  not  the  least  doubt,  ’it  w. 
shown  that  there  was  one  cesspool  to  four  houses,  and  i 
conneiion  with  the  main  sewer,  that  the  soil  of  twenty 
years  had  accumulated  there,  and  the  pipes  for  surface- 
into  those  cesspools.  Mr.  Bushby  thought 
the  \ estry  were  not  wrong  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  work  was  not  being  done  with  reasonable  despatch, 
and  that  they  were  quite  within  their  powers  in  entering 
the  premises  and  doing  the  work  themselves.  He  gave 
judgment  for  the  Vestry,  and  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay 
the  amount  claimed,  which,  it  should  be  stated,  the  Vestry 
proved  they  had  actually  cipeniled,  and  also  allowed  5/.  6a'. 


ENGINEERS’  CERTIFICATES. 

IfANKIN  V.  THE  KEW  liRIRIITON  AQUARIUM  CO. 

The  plaintiffs  in  this  case  (tried  at  the  Liver- 
pool Assizes  on  the  7th  iust.,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Manisty  and  a common  jury)  were  Messrs. 
Rankin,  ironfounders  and  contractors,  Liverpool, 
and  they  sought  to  recover  659J.  15s.,  alleged  to 
bo  due  under  a contract  made  with  the  de- 
fendants, to  carry  out  certain  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  aquarium,  baths,  and  hotel,  at 
New  Brighton.  Two  sums  of  7S51.  15s.  and 
L59J.  15s.  respectively  had  become  duo  under 
the  contract,  and  had  been  certified  for  by  Mr. 
Lynde,  the  engineer  of  tho  company.  The 
jilaintiffs  under  a writ  obtained  payment  of  tho 
first-mentioned  sum  by  a judge’s  order,  and 
leave  was  given  to  tho  company  to  defend  the 
action  with  respect  to  the  G59I.  los.  on  the  pay. 


' the  ceilings  not  less  than  10  ft.  high,  because  it 
is  unnecessary,  and  would  interfere  with  the 
price  of  ground  by  restricting  the  number  of 
dwellings  which  might,  with  all  proper  regard 
to  hygienic  requirements,  be  erected  on  it ; that 
the  specified  widths  of  passages  and  stairs 
would  in  many  cases  be  excessive  j and  to  the 
‘‘  depth  of  the  foundation,”  because  it  would  be 
impracticable.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the 
words  “ exclusively  belonging  to  and  connected 
with  the  land  or  heritage  in  which  each  such 
apartment  is  situated,”  ought  to  be  deleted. 
They  approve  of  the  alterations  in  the  relative 
position  of  tenements  intended  to  be  secured  by 
this  clause,  but  they  strongly  condemn  any 
attempt  to  gain  such  ends  by  confiscation.  The 
objections  stated  were  to  bo  laid  before  Sheriff 
Clark  on  Thursday,  when  tho  subject  of  the 
provisional  order  was  to  come  before  him. 


ment  of  500Z.  into  court. 


The  defeudants  pleaded  that  their  engineer  had  no  right 
to  give  certificates  so  as  to  bind  the  company,  and  they  also 
mode  a counter  claim  against  the  plaintiffs  tor  damages  con- 
sequent UDon  alleged  negligence  in  carrying  out  the  work. 
Ihe  contract  made  with  Messrs.  Kankiii  was  fur 
4,Si5/.  2s.  9d.,  hut  originally  it  was  fur  a larger  amount, 
ms  reduced  upon  the  company  resolving  not  to  carry 
uch  extensive  works  >ik  they  at  first  had  decided 


and 

out  such  extensive  works 
upon, 

After  the  case  had  been  opened,  it  was  agreed  that  all 
matters  in  difference  should  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator 
the  defendants  agreeing  to  pay  a further  sura  of  25')/  into 
court,  and  admitting  flieir  liability  to  pay  a fair  value  for 
the  work  already  done. 


BREACH  OF  CONTRACT. 

CARTER  V.  STEANET. 

In  this  case,  which  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
comiDoti  jury,  at  the  Liverpool 

*l,„  „1..-  i.-rp  _ . . . 


Fry  and  « , , - 

Assizes,  on  Tuesday,  the  plaintiff  sought  to 
recover  W<1.  alleged  to  be  duo  by  the  defendant 
on  a contract  to  deliver  and  put  up  a certain 
engine  and  mortar-mill  for  the  plaintiff.  There 
was  a counter  claim  by  the  defendant  for  breach 
of  contract.  The  plaintiff,  William  Carter, 
carries  on  business  as  a builder’s  ironmonger  in 
Birmingham,  and  the  defendant,  James  Straney, 
is  a builder  at  West  Derby. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Qlasgow. — The  Glasgow  masons,  who  number 
about  1,500,  struck  work  on  Monday  against  a 
proposed  reduction  of  Id.  per  hour. 

Manchester. — Notice  ha.s  been  given  that  at 
the  end  of  the  present  week  the  wages  of  the 
operative  bricklayers  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
will  be  reduced  Id.  per  hour  (from  lOd.  to  9d.), 
and  of  builders’  labourers  ^d.  per  hour. 

Bolton. — The  operative  stonemasons  of  Bolton 
have  received  notice  of  a reduction  in  their 
wages  of  Id.  per  hour,  equal  to  3s.  6(1.  per  week, 
and  also  to  work  extra  hours  per  week. 

Hawick. — The  master  joiners  of  Hawick  have  ■ 
intimated  to  their  men  that  on  and  after  the  Ist 
of  December  their  wages  will  be  reduced  from 
7id.  to  7d.  per  hour. 

Banbury. — At  a meeting  of  the  master  builders 
of  Banbury  aud  neighbourhood,  Mr.  A.  Kimber- 
ley  in  the  chair,  it  has  been  unanimously  agreed 
that,  owing  to  the  depressed  aud  stagnant  state 
of  the  building  trade,  a reduction  of  Id.  per 
hour  should  be  made  upon  the  carpenters’  and 
joiners’  wages,  and  also  a corresponding  reduc- 
tion upon  all  other  mechanical  branches  of  the 
trade.  It  was  also  further  agreed  that  a re- 
duction of  id.  per  hour  should  be  made  upon 
the  labourers’  wages.  The  reductions  arc  to 
come  into  operation  not  later  than  the  30th  inst. 

Aberdeen.— At  a meeting  of  the  Aberdeen 
Master  Masons'  Association,  on  the  8th  inst.,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  depressed  trade,  to  reduce  the  standard 
rate  of  wages  to  Gd.  per  hour  on  and  after  8th 
February  next. 

Forfar. — In  tho  case  of  tho  masons’  strike  at 
Forfar,  an  arrangement  has  been  come  to,  tho 
men  accepting  Jd.  of  a reduction,  making  the 
wages  7d.  per  hour,  with  weekly  payments.  The 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sandringham.— The  Prince  of  Wales  has 
caused  a painted  window  to  be  inserted  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  of  Sandringham  Church,  in 
memory  of  the  late  rector  of  the  pariah  and 
chaplain  of  the  royal  household.  The  window 
consists  of  a single  light,  the  subject  being 
Christ  stilling  the  Waters.  On  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel,  within  the  communion-rails,  has 
also_  been  fixed  a brass  tablet  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: — ‘‘In  memory  of  William 
Lake  Onslow,  M.A.,  rector  of  Sandringham, 
chaplain  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  tho  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Chaplain 
and  Naval  Instructor,  R.N.,  who  departed  this 
life  30th  August,  1877,  aged  57  years.  This 
tablet  is  placed  by  his  friends  afloat  and  ashore, 
to  record  their  high  esteem  and  affection  for  one 
who,  while  faithfully  discharging  his  various 
duties,  endeared  himself  to  all  by  his  kind  and 
gentle  disposition.”  In  the  south  wall  is  another 
painted  window,  in  memory  of  the  Prince’s  late 
Equerry,  Colonel  Grey,  the  subject  in  this  case 
being  David  slaying  Goliath. 

Maidenhead. — Two  lights  of  the  east  window 
of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Maidenhead,  have  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  &, 
Bell,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Malyon,  who 
for  twenty-nine  years  discharged  the  duties  of 
matron  of  the  union  workhonse.  The  subjects 
represented  in  the  first  light  are  the  Baptism, 
aud  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  ; and  in  the  second 
light  the  Crucifixion  aud  Presentation  in  tho 
Temple. 

Stoke  d’ Ahernon. — new  stained-glass  win- 
dow has  just  been  uncovered  at  the  parish 
church.  Stoke  d’Abemou,  Surrey.  It  is  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Cooper,  and  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  F.S.A., 
of  tho  firm  of  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake. 
The  subject  is  the  Resurrection  of  the  Just. 

Fulham. — Messrs.  W.  M.  Popper  & Co.,  of  the 
Euston-road,  have  just  completed  nine  stained- 
glass  windows  for  St.  James’s  Chnrch,  Fulham. 
Three  of  the  windows  contain  figure-subjects, 
representing  respectively  “ The  Good  Shepherd,” 
“Raising  tho  Widow's  Son,”  and  “Raising 
Jairus’s  Daughter.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Dumfries. — St.  Mary’s  parish  church,  D'um- 
fries,  has  been  re-opened,  after  alterations  and 
re-seating.  The  works  were  designed  and 
carried  out  undertho  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Crombio  Brothers,  and  the  tradesmen  who 
executed  tho  work  were  Mr.  Tweedie,  Anuaii, 
joiner  work;  Mr.  M‘Tcer,  Dumfries,  painting  j 
and  Mr.  Gregan,  Dumfries,  upholstery. 

Whilton. — The  new  chancel  at  Whilton  Church 
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Partick. — The  Partick  masons,  to  the  number 


The  plaintiff’s  case  was  to  the  effect  that  the  defendant 
RUreed  to  purchase  for  him  an  engine  and  mortar-mill  for 
in/.,  the  machiuery  to  be  fitted  up  iii  Liverpool.  A con- 
tract was  signed,  but  the  defendant  afterwards  declined  to 
accept  the  m.ichinery,  on  the  groniid  that  a tank  and  shafts 
were  not  supplied,  aud  that  the  wheels  were  defective. 

Tho  plaintiff,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  there  was 
any  agreement  to  provide  a tank  and  shafts,  and  brought 
his  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  agreed  upon 
The  jury  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount 
claimed. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS 
AND  THE  PROPOSED  BUILDING 
REGULATIONS. 

The  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  have 
intimated  a number  of  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed Provisional  Order  by  the  Police  Board  for 
the  regulation  of  buildings.  They  object,  first,  to 
any  alteration  of  the  Police  Act  in  this  direc- 
tion, because  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  question  can  only  be  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  by  a comprehensive  Building  Act,  clearly 
defining  what  may  be  justly  demanded  for  the 
imblic  good,  and  so  altering  the  constitution  as 
well  as  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  as  to  afford  some  reasonable  assurance 
that  its  efficiency,  or,  what  they  would  prefer, 
transferring  its  functions  to  a new  and  proper 
judicial  court  ; and  on  the  general  ground 
that  the  alterations  proposed  aro  in  most 
points  deficient  in  precision,  leaving  matters 
of  great  importance  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Master  of  Works  for  the  time  being  I 


Anbyn,  architect.  In  place  of  tho 
former  unsightly  projection,  — some  “im- 
provers  ” having  destroyed  all  the  original 
architecture, — there  is  now  presented  to  view  a 
chancel  25  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide  ; there  are  an 
organ-chamber  and  vestry  on  tho  north,  and  an 
Ktt- rriTTinn- V 7 " “.'l  . ^isle  ou  thesouth.  Thereof  is  of  pitch-pine  : 
^ ’ was  no  accepted  by  the  ) and  the  choir-seats  are  of  the  same  material. 

The  east  window  has  three  lights,  and  the  one  on 


of  about  200,  struck  work  on  Monday,  against 
the  reduction  of  Id.  per  hour  sought  to  be  im- 
posed by  the  masters.  It  is  stated  that  some 
of  the  masters  offered  “ to  split  the  difference 


The  Welsh  Slate  Qua?'ries. — At  the  Penrhyn, 
Llanberis,  and  other  large  quarries  in  North 
Wales,  the  “ bargains  ” or  contracts  taken  by 
tho  workmen,  were,  on  the  8th  inst.,  let  at  a 
reduction  averaging  from  20 to  25  percent.  The 
reduction  is  stated  to  have  been  necessary 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  stocks  and  the 
dulness  of  the  trade,  which,  it  is  said,  is  in  some 
degree  traceable  to  the  importation  of  American 
slates,  and  the  North  W'ales  Quarrymen's  Union 
advised  its  adoption  by  the  men,  who  were  in 
favour  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labour.  At 
the  Rhos  quarry,  Bettws-y-Coed,  the  strike  has 
now  extended  over  fifteen  weeks. 


Shrewsbury  Wew  Brigade  Depot.— These 
buildings  are  now  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  will  shortly  be  ready  for  occupation. 
The  works  have  been  visited  by  General  Sir  J. 
Lintorne  A.  Simmons,  K.C.B,,  Inspector-General 
of  Fortifications  and  Works,  Colonel  P.  Raven- 
hill,  C.B.,  Deputy-Director  of  Barracks,  aud 
other  officers.  After  completing  the  inspection. 
Sir  Lintorne  addressed  the  contractor  (Mr. 
Treasure),  e.xpressing  his  approval  of  tho  way 
which  the  work  had  been  done.  ' ' ' 


In  particular  they  object  to  the  clause  making  j ings  have  cost  about  50,000h  build 


the  south  two  lights.  Tlie  altar-table,  lectern,  and 
pulpit  are  all  of  oak  ; the  last  mentioned  having 
a Bath  stone  base,  and  Robin  Hood  steps.  The 
chancel  is  paved  with  Godwin’s  tiles ; aud  tho 
roof  is  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  south 
chancel  aisle  is  12  ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide,  and 
the  vestry  16  ft.  by  7 ft.  The  cost  of  the  work 
already  performed  is  about  1,3001. ; but  it  is 
intended  to  proceed  in  tho  spring  with  the 
restoration  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  Rimington’s 
heating  apparatus  is  to  be  used. 

Woodford  False. — The  parish  church  of  Wood- 
ford  Halse  was  re-opened  on  the  29th  ult.,  after 
restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Harts- 
horne,  architect.  The  oldest  part  of  the  church, 
consisting  of  the  north  aisle  and  chancel,  is  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the 
north  aisle  was  so  dilapidated,  and  leaning  so 
much,  that,  with  its  arcade,  it  had  to  be  palled 
down  and  rebuilt.  Tho  entire  clearstory  has 
also  been  rebuilt.  The  tower  was  in  a ruinous 
state,  and  it  has  now  given  place  to  a new  one, 
somewhat  larger.  A large  western  arch  has 
been  added,  with  a now  window  and  doorway  in 
the  tower,  corresponding  with  the  style  of  the 
north  aisle.  The  roofs  of  the  whole  church  are 
new,  that  of  the  nave  being  raised  to  its  original 
pitch.  A new  porch  to  the  south  aisle  has  been 


built,  aod  also  a new  vestry  aucl  organ-chambor 
on  tbe  north  of  the  chancel.  The  carved  panel 
tracery  of  the  old  oak  seats  has  all  been  pre- 
served, and  used  again  as  far  as  possible.  A 
recumbent  effigy  of  a lady  was  found,  bnried  at 
a short  distance  underground,  when  clearing  the 
ground  for  the  new  vestry.  This  has  been 
placed,  at  Mr.  Hart-horne's  expense,  in  a recess 
in  the  chancel.  It  is  of  about  the  date  of 

(Edward  11.,  and  is  in  very  good  preservation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  feet,  which  have  been 
broken  off.  The  total  cost  of  the  restoration 
! was  about  3,500/.  Messrs.  Wall  & Hook,  of 
j Brinscombe,  Stroud,  were  the  builders,  and 
. Mr.  Hayward  was  clerk  of  works, 
f Cambridge. — Tbe  memorial  stone  of  the  nave 

: of  St.  Barnabas  Church,  Mill-road,  Cambridge, 
was  laid  on  the  2Gth  nit.,  by  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke.  Mr.  W.  Smith  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
F.  Thoday  is  the  builder. 

Qhastleton. — Sfc.  Mary’s  Church,  Chastleton, 
was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  the 
31at  ult.,  after  restoration.  The  church,  which 
dates  from  Norman  times,  contains  a tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  the 
sculptor,  who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard,  and 
to  his  son  Horatio,  a rector  of  the  parish.  The 
works  now  carried  out  include  the  entire  re- 

imoval  of  tbe  gallery  and  of  the  old  pews,  the 
latter  being  replaced  by  comfortable  low  oak  seats. 
A stained-glass  window  representing  tbe  four 
I Evangelists  has  baen  pnt  in  the  south  chantry 
^ by  Miss  Whitmore  Jones,  in  memory  of  her 
* father,  the  late  Mr.  Whitmore  Jones,  the  glass 
j being  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Carter,  of  London, 
■j  New  oak  panelling  has  also  been  put  in  tbe 
’ south  chantry  by  Miss  Jones.  A new  panelled 
oak  roof  has  also  been  placed  in  the  south 
chautry,  in  the  carved  bosses  of  which  the  arms 
of  the  various  owners  of  the  demesne  are  repre- 
sented. In  taking  up  an  old  pew  in  this  chantry 
a piscina  was  discovered  by  tbe  builders,  while 
iu  one  corner  the  rood-loft  door  was  also  dis- 
covered. The  lectern  is  the  present  of  the  vil- 
lagers. Tlie  old  pulpit,  which  is  Jacobean,  and 
bears  the  date  of  1G25,  has  been  re-erected  on  a 
new  stone  base.  Under  some  of  the  old  pews 
and  in  the  gangways  a number  of  old  tiles  were 
found,  and  have  been  replaced,  according  to 
their  respective  patterns  in  a part  where  they 
will  not  be  much  trodden  upon.  A now  piscina 
has  been  placed  in  tbe  chancel,  the  gift  of  the 
rural  dean  (Rev.  W.  E.  D,  Carter).  This,  with 
the  cleaning,  &c.,  of  the  masonry,  constitutes 
the  extent  of  the  restoration,  the  work  having 
been  carried  out  (under  the  supervision  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  C.  E.  Powell,  of  London)  by 
Messrs.  Groves,  of  Milton,  tbe  estimated  cost 
3 being  9001. 

Feltham. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  now 
church  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Dunstan,  was  laid  on  the  8th  inst.  by  Arch- 
deacon Hessey  (archdeacon  of  Middlesex).  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Carpenter  & Ingelow, 
and  the  builder  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Kearley,  Uxbridge, 
f Ipswich. — The  new  organ-ebamber  in  St. 

Q Stephen’s  Church,  Ipsw'ich,  has  been  completed. 

!'  It  is  13  ft.  by  7 ft.,  internal  dimensions,  and  has 
been  erected  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
with  a stone  arch  aud  shafts,  corresponding  in 
position  and  detail  with  the  arches  of  the  present 
chancel  aisle.  The  floor  is  raised  6 ft.  above 
the  present  chancel  floor,  and  tbe  interior  of 
the  chamber  is  boarded.  On  each  side  of  the 
arch,  and  fixed  to  one  of  the  shafts,  are  carved 
memorial  brasses,  bearing  an  inscription  stating 
that  tbe  work  was  executed  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Francis  Nioholson,  in  memory  of  his 
three  daughters.  The  brasses  are  tbe  work  of 

IS  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co,,  and  were  exe- 
cuted from  special  designs  supplied  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp.  Internally,  the 
I walls  are  faced  with  small  whole  flints,  and  the 
roof  tiled.  Messrs.  J.  B.  & F.  Bennett  were  the 
I general  contractors,  Mr.  Chinnock  doing  the 
I stonemason  work,  and  Mr.  Coe  the  hot-water 
work.  A new  organ  is  being  built  by  Mr.  A. 

! Hunter,  of  London. 

I Balkyn. — Tbe  new  parish  church  for  Halkyn 
1 was  consecrated  on  the  29th  ult.  It  is  dedicated 
I to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  has  been  erected  at 
Bthe  sole  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The 
|i  style  of  the  now  building  is  Early  Geometrical. 

iThe  plan  of  the  church,  which  provides  accom- 
modation for  about  300  people,  consists  of  nave, 
north  aisle,  chancel,  and  tower,  which  is  placed 
at  the  north-east  end  of  the  building.  The 
I general  work,  both  inside  and  out,  is  executed  in 
ilocal  stone,  and  white  stone  from  the  Talacre 
I quarries  is  used  for  the  finer  portions.  The 
itower  is  square  on  plan,  26  ft.  each  way,  and 


about  65  ft.  high  to  the  battlements,  from  which 
a slated  roof  rises  to  a further  height  of  about 
16  ft.  All  the  roofs  are  covered  with  small 
Westmoreland  slates.  Internally  the  nave  is 
divided  from  the  aisle  by  means  of  an  arcade  of 
circular  shafts  and  moulded  arches.  The  shafts 
are  of  polished  Halkyn  limestone,  or  Halkyn 
marble,  as  it  is  generally  called.  The  vestry 
and  organ-chamber  are  placed  under  the  tower, 
the  walls  of  which  are  pierced  with  largo  arches 
towards  the  chancel  and  the  end  of  the  aisle. 
For  the  nave  and  aisle  windows  rather  an 
unnsual  treatment  has  been  adopted.  All  the 
windows  contain  figure  subjects,  but  instead  of 
being  carried  out  in  different  colours,  the  pre- 
vailing tone  is  a quiet  brown,  most  of  tlio  work 
being  executed  in  this  tint  on  a white  ground, 
bright  colours  being  very  sparingly  introduced. 
The  windows  in  the  nave  have  subjects  illus- 
trating the  life  of  our  Lord,  and  the  side  win- 
dows in  the  chancel  contain  representations  of 
the  twelve  Apostles.  The  different  tradesmen 
who  have  been  employed  upon  the  work  are  as 
follow: — The  whole  of  the  masons’  and  wallers’ 
work,  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Thomas,  Halkyn ; 
joiners’  work,  Messrs.  Parry  & Aidney,  Halkyn  ; 
slating,  Mr.  Lee,  Chester;  plumbing,  Mr.  Isaac 
Williams,  Chester ; lighting,  &c.,  Messi's.  Hart, 
Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  London ; heating,  Messrs. 
Bennett,  Liverpool ; wrought-iron  railings,  &c., 
Messrs.  D.  Williams  & Son,  Chester;  general 
wood  carving,  Mr.  Brown,  Chester;  carving  of 
reredos  and  stonework,  Mi”.  M'Arthy,  London  ; 
painted  glass  and  decoration,  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne,  London  ; clock  and  bells,  Mr. 
Joyce,  Whitchurch  ; organ,  Mr.  Whiteley, 
Chester;  the  tiling  of  the  aisles  and  chancel 
floor,  the  Campbell  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 
Mr.  Robert  Pritchard  has  been  clerk  of  the 
works  from  the  commencement.  All  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  from  designs  by  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Douglas,  architect, 
Chester. 

Mold, — The  foundation  - stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Mold,  was 
laid  on  the  30th  ult.  by  the  Duko  of  West- 
minster. The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Douglas,  of 
Chester.  As  at  present  proposed  to  bo  carried 
out,  the  church  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and 
organ-chamber.  A tower  and  spire,  placed  at 
the  north-east  end  of  the  building,  form  the 
remainder  of  tbe  scheme,  but  at  the  present  it 
is  only  intended  to  build  the  tower  to  the  height 
of  one  story.  This  will  serve  as  a vestry,  and 
will  be  covered  with  a temporary  roof,  and  be 
completed  as  soon  as  funds  for  the  purpose  are 
raised.  Tbe  nave  is  61  ft.  6 in.  long  aod  28  ft. 
6 in.  wide,  tbe  chancel  27  ft.  long  and  19  ft. 
wide,  and  accommodation  is  provided  for  about 
290  people.  The  style  is  Early  Pointed,  and  the 
materials  to  be  used  are  local  stone  in  random 
courses  for  the  exterior  walling,  red  Helsby 
stone  for  the  dressed  work,  and  buff  pressed 
bricks  for  the  interior  walls  and  arches.  The 
total  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  would  he 
about  90  ft.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  red 
roofing  tiles,  with  ridges  of  the  same  material. 
The  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Chas.  Holland, 
of  Chester,  and  the  sum  to  be  expended  at 
present  is  about  2,0001. 

Riishall. — The  parish  church  of  Rushall,  near 
Harleston,  was  re-opcued  on  tbe  29th  ult.,  after 
restoration.  It  has  now  an  entirely  new  roof 
of  open  timber  and  pitch  pine,  covered  with 
green  slates.  The  whole  of  the  walls  have  been 
picked  off  and  pointed  back,  and  new  buttresses 
placed  to  the  cbaucel.  The  tower  has  been 
partly  restored,  new  crosses  and  copings  placed 
on  the  roof,  and  all  the  stonework  renewed. 
Three  now  windows  have  been  added  to  the 
chancel,  and  the  whole  of  the  windows  glazed 
with  cathedral  glass.  The  inside  walls  liave 
been  plastered  and  stuccoed,  and  the  floors  laid 
with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  building  is  warmed 
with  Gedney’s  improved  heating  apparatus. 
Mr.  George  Grimwood,  if  Weybread,  was  the 
sole  contractor;  the  stonework  was  done  by 
Mr.  Nursery,  of  Bungay  ; and  the  glazing  by 
Mr.  Gibson,  of  Fressingfiold.  The  chancel  has 
been  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
the  remainder  of  tbe  work  has  cost  7C0L 


Society  of  Engineers. — At  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected 
members  of  the  society,  viz.,  Mr.  Charles  John 
Alford,  Jlr.  Patrick  Doyle,  Mr.  Isidore  Spiel- 
mann,  Mr.  John  Greaves  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
John  Price. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Huntingdon. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Huntingdon  was  opened  on  the  18th  ult.  The 
building  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  chapel,  and 
is  Gothic  iu  style.  The  front  walls  are  of  Clip- 
sham  rough  stone,  with  Bath  and  Ketton  stone 
dressings,  buttresses,  and  pinnacles.  The  build- 
ing will  seat  500  persons.  At  the  back  are 
class-rooms,  and  a spacious  schoolroom.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  G.  Thackray,  and  the  archi- 
tect  Mr.  R.  Hutchinson.  The  cost  has  been 
2,3501. 

Stornoway. — The  new  cliureh  erected  for  the 
Free  Engliah  congregation  at  Stornoway  has 
been  opened  for  worship.  The  building  is 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Francis  and  Kenneth 
streets,  with  fiontagts  to  both,  and  has  been 
erected  iu  accordance  with  designs  furnished  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  Bryden,  ai'chitect,  Glasgow.  The 
style  is  Early  Engliah.  The  principal  front  of 
the  building  is  towards  Kenneth-street,  and  the 
gable  is  iu  height  about  60  ft.,  having  for  its 
main  feature  a large  and  four-light  traceried 
window  filled  with  stained  glass.  On  one  side 
the  gable  is  flanked  by  a projecting  wing  con- 
taining tbe  staircase  to  the  gallery,  and  on  the 
other  by  a tower  and  spire,  tbe  tower  only  being 
built  at  present.  The  tower  rises  to  a height  of 
•17  ft.,  and  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  spire  to  an 
additional  height  of  35  ft.  The  walls  are 
faced  with  freestone  brought  from  Lochbroom, 
brownish  in  colour,  and  with  white  Glasgow 
stone  dressings.  The  plan  is  oblong,  70  ft.  by 
50  ft,,  and  sittings  are  provided  in  the  area  for 
400,  and  in  the  gallery  for  230,  persons.  There 
is  a vestry  behind  the  church.  The  iuterior  of 
the  building  shows  a nave  and  side  aisles,  with 
galleries  in  the  latter.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave 
is  in  the  form  of  a lofty  arch,  and  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  longitudinal  groined  arches, 
supported  by  columns  with  ornamental  capitals. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  local  trades- 
men— the  wriglit  work  by  Mr.  John  Baxter,  of 
Glasgow  ; the  plaster  work  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pater- 
son,  Dnnoon;  aud  the  glazier  work  by  Messrs. 
C.  & J.  Malioch,  Glasgow. 

Guernsey. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  was 
opened  recently  by  Dr.  Pope.  The  plan  of  this 
chapel  is  cruciform,  having  an  iuside  width 
of  45  ft.,  the  length  being  72  ft.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  Early  Gothic.  All  the  windows 
are  of  coloured  glass.  The  orchestra  aud  organ- 
loft  are  recessed  under  a Gothic  arch  at  the 
extremity  of  the  nave.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  nearly  800  persons.  The  tower  and 
spire  are  112  ft.  high.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Willcox,  it  Wilson,  of  Bath. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Jones,  of  Gloucester,  was  the  con- 
tractor.   


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

jpijjjes  _On  the  1st  inst.  new  Board  schools 
were  opened  at  Simms  Cross,  Widnes.  They 
have  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about  9,0001., 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Francis  & George, 
architects,  Liverpool. 

Gloucester. — On  the  24th  ult.  the  first  schools 
erected  by  the  Gloucester  School  Board  were 
opened.  They  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  James 
Clntterbuck,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Medland 
& Son,  architects.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  254  infants,  203  boys,  and  203  girls.  The 
schools  are  arranged  in  two  detached  blocks, 
that  for  the  boys  (one  story  high)  lying  nearest 
to  and  parallel  with  Widdin-strect,  and  that 
for  the  girls  and  infants  (two  stories  high, 
iufants  below  and  girls  above)  lying  nearest 
to  and  parallel  with  Napier-street.  Each 
school-room  is  62  ft.  6 in.  long  by  20  ft.  wide, 
and  each  class-room  22  ft.  by  18  ft”  The  play- 
ground to  each  block  lies  on  the  south-west  side- 
Tho  buildings,  which  are  Italian  m character, 
are  constructed  with  red  bricks,  relieved  by  Bath 
stone  dressings.  They  have  cost  3,2311. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Thetford. — New  grammar-schools  are  being 
erected  here,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Board- 
man,  architect,  Norwich.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  the 
contractor,  bis  foreman  being  Mr.  E.  Stafford. 
Messrs.  Peck  & Sons  have  undertaken  a large 
share  of  the  stone  work. 

Onndle. — The  Sunday  school  in  connexion  with 
the  Independent  chapel  at  Oundle  has  been  en- 
larged,  at  a cost  of  -ibOl.  Mr.  Sykes  was  the 
architect,  and  the  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Binder,, 
of  Oundle 
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VAEIORUM. 

“ JIetal-s  and  their  Chief  Industrial  Applica- 
tions,” by  Charles  R.  Alder  Wright,  D.  So.  (ilac- 
millan  & Co.),  is  a larger  book  than  it  looks; 
free  from  all  verbiage,  it  gives  in  pithy  form  a 
very  largo  amount  of  really  good  information  in 
a small  compass.  The  book  is  founded  on  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Wright  at 
the  Royal  Institution  last  year.  It  is  a very 
good  introduction  to  the  study  of  which  it  treats. 
—We  have  intended  for  some  time  past  to 
mention  that  a second  edition  had  been  pub- 
lished of  " The  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris,” 
By  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.  (Macmillan  & Co.), 
and  will  not  delay  longer,  though  it  must  be 
done  in  a few  lines.  We  reviewed  this  work 
at  some  length  on  its  first  appearance,  and 
prognosticated  for  it  the  good  reception  which 
was  accorded  it.  It  is  an  admirable  and 
beautiful  book.  It  is  full  of  informa- 
tion and  suggestion,  of  which  use  has  not 
even  yet  been  made.  Much  of  its  value 
depends  on  this,  that  iu  describing  the  Paris 
Gardens,  Mr.  Robinson  always  keeps  in  view 
their  relation  to  the  wants  of  other  cities,  and 
of  public  and  private  gardens.  In  showing  that 
the  French  in  their  turn  may  learn  from  ns,  the 
author  mentions  as  a curious  fact  that  rhubarb 
and  soakale  have  yet  to  be  introduced  into 
France.— Common  Mind  Troubles,”  by  J. 
Mortimer  Granville  (Ilardwicke  & Bogue)  is 
a carious  little  book,  the  key-note  of  which  is 
the  presumption  that  there  is  often,  if  not 
generally,  a stage  of  conscious  embarrassment 
preceding  mental  derangement  or  mind  weak- 
ness, which  the  sufferer  may  grapple  with  and 
overcome  if  he  take  it  in  time.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary, however,  that  those  who  are  troubled 
with  “defects  of  memory,”  “confusions  of 
thought,”  or  “ low  spirits,”  should  fancy  they 
are  on  their  way  to  a mad-house.— -The  new 
serial  work  just  now  commenced  by  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Patter,  & Galpin,  in  monthly  parts, 
entitled  “Our  Own  Country,”  is  to  bo  an 
illustrated,  geographical,  and  historical  descrip- 
tion of  the  chief  places  of  interest  in  Great 
Britain.  The  first  part  includes  a steel  en- 
graving of  Liverpool. The  number  of  L’ Art 

for  November  10th  contains  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  account  of  the  build- 
ings for  the  Paris  International  E.'chibition.  The 
nnmber  is  an  excellent  one. 


^tsaKanert. 

Concrete  Drain-pipes  at  Bournemovith. 
Reference  was  made  in  the  Builder  a month 
ago  (p.  1,027,  ante)  to  the  alleged  failure  of  a 
number  of  concrete  drain-pipes  at  Bournemouth. 
The  local  Observer  states  that  at  a meeting  of 
the  Improvement  Commissioners,  on  the  IStli 
ult.,  a report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  was 
read,  stating  that  Messrs.  Donaldson  & Ponton’s 
reports  on  the  concrete  pipes  had  been  received 
and  read.  The  committee  recommended, 
amongst  other  things,  that  no  more  concrete 
pipes  be  used  in  the  sewers,  and  that  the  con- 
sulting surveyor  be  instructed  to  give  the  con- 
tractor orders  to  remove  all  the  concrete  pipes 
DOW  on  the  ground,  at  once.  Mr.  Donaldson,  in 
his  report,  details  experiments  made  by  him,  the 
results  of  which,  he  says,  show  that : — 

“ The  quttlitv  of  these  pi^es  varies  betwoea  very  wide 
limits.  The  best  specimen  of  pipes  are  well  able  to  sustain 
all  the  strains  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  in  ordinary 
sewer  trenches,  but  the  interior  qualities  arc  clearly,  by  the 
ascertained  results  of  the  Knyveton-road,  failures,  utterly 
unfit  for  use  under  any  circumatances.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  inferior  pipes  can  be  easily  distini'uishedfrom  the  pipes 
of  strong  material,  I feel  that  I am  compeilod  to  advise 
you  not  to  purchase  any  more  of  these  pipes.  With  regard 
to  those  you  have  already  purchased,  1 adviso  you  to  sub- 
ject them  to  a fair  percussive  test.” 

Mr.  Ponton,  in  his  report,  says 
“ In  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  concrete 
pipes  is  owing  to  their  weakness  to  resist  transverse  strains ; 
and  the  pipes  were  fractured  in  the  manner  they  are  now 
found  when  the  load  of  the  filling  in  was  first  applied.  I 
cannot  recommend  concrete  as  a suitable  material  for 
drainage  purposes  in  this  ^strict,  because  from  my  cx- 

Cience  all  concrete  exposed  to  the  action  of  running 
d-watcr  in  Bournemouth  perishes  in  a very  few  years. 
I attribute  this  circumstance  to  the  fact  that  Bournemouth 
land-water  holds  no  lime  in  solution,  and,  in  consequence, 
this  water  is  at  its  maximum  strength  for  dissolving  out  of 
the  concrete  the  more  soluble  salts  of  lime,  such  as 
hydrate  and  the  carbonate.  Unless,  therefore,  the  concrete 
used  in  your  drainage  scheme  can  be  protected  from  per- 
colating or  running  laud-water,  my  advice  is  to  discontinue 
its  use.” 

Proposed  Theatre  for  Aston,  Birming- 
ham.— Mr.  Dorland  proposes  to  build  a theatre 
at  Aston,  at  a cost  of  3,500i.  The  theatre  is  to 
hold  1,500  people. 


Newington  Churchyard  is  being  laid  out 
as  a public  garden  and  recreation-ground.  The 
space  enclose  1 is  of  considerable  extent,  not- 
withstanding the  slice  cut  off  for  the  widening 
of  Newington  Butts.  The  paths  are  being 
covered  with  tar-paving  by  Messrs.  Wright  & 
Charlton.  A clock-tower,  erected  at  the  coat  of 
the  late  Mr.  R.  S.  Faulconer,  marks  the  spot 
whereon  the  parish  church  formerly  stood.  The 
wall  which  has  been  erected  in  red  brick  broad- 
side of  the  house  which  bounds  the  ground  at 
its  north-east  corner,  is  one  of  the  ugliest  speci- 
mens of  builders’  “ Gothic  ” to  be  met  with  in 
a day’s  march.  It  is  altogether  out  of  character 
with  the  old  bouse  of  which  it  forms  the  side. 
This  house  is  a mere  brick-box  of  the  Georgian 
period,  and  has  a nearly  flat  roof ; yet  the 
“ Gothic  ” side-wall  is  carried  up  above  the 
roof  with  two  high.pointed  gable-ends  towards 
the  churchyard,  with  nothing  behind  them.  Who 
is  responsible  for  this  abortion  I do  not  know. 

It  is  described  by  a local  paper  as  having  an 
“ecclesiastical  cut”  about  it,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  harmonise,  either  in  form  or  colour, 
with  the  neighbouring  red-brick  church  of  St. 
Gabriel. — L.  J.  D. 

Edinburgh,  and  LeithEnglneers’Society. 
The  first  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  session 
was  held  on  the  Gob  iusb.,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Reid, 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  opening  address 
was  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Clark,  C.E.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of  the  society  ap- 
pointing investigation  committees  to  inquire 
iuto  the  construction  of  engineering  works  and 
into  the  nature  of  the  materials  used,  and  to 
report  upon  the  suitability  of  different  com- 
peting machines  for  doing  various  kinds  of 
work.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  merits  of 
all  patents  as  they  came  out  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  reported  upon  by  selected  members 
of  the  society,  and  he  suggested  that  it  would 
bo  a great  improvement  if  by  some  moans  it 
could  be  made  allowable  by  the  patent  law  to 
combino  into  one  all  the  good  points  of  several 
patent  machines  for  doing  the  same  work. 
Hand  labour  was  sure,  in  future  engineering 
woi’ks,  to  be,  oven  still  more  than  at  present, 
superseded  by  machinery,  as  there  was  almost 
no  kind  of  work  which  the  latter  could  not  do 
better  and  more  cheaply. 

Skegness  Pier  Company. — A meeting  of 
the  Pier  Company  was  held  on  the  8th  of 
October,  at  Hildred  llotel,  to  examine  the  plans 
that  were  sent  in  iu  reply  to  the  advertisement 
inviting  engineers  to  compete,  a prize  of  501. 
being  offered  for  the  best  plau.  There  were 
forty-four  competitors.  The  directors  selected 
the  following  five  as  being  most  suitable,  viz., 
Mr.  T.  Claxton  Fidler,  Westminster ; Messrs. 
Page  & Harwood,  Cardiff;  Messrs.  Clarke  & 
Pickwell,  Hull;  Mr.  T.  W.  Smith,  London; 
Messrs.  Hoad,  Wrightson,  & Co.,  Stockton-on- 
Tees.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until 
the  22ncl  ult.,  when  the  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Clarke  & Pickwell,  of  Hull,  were  unani- 
mously selected  as  being  best  adapted  for  the 
requirements  of  Skegness,  and  were  adopted 
accordingly,  Messrs.  Clarke  & Pickwell  being 
requested  to  prepare  the  necessary  particulars 
for  the  Board  of  Trade.  Its  total  length  will  be 
1,812  ft.,  with  seats  the  full  length  of  each  side 
having  ornamental  sun  and  wind  arbours  at 
intervals.  The  head  is  very  extensive.  The 
estimated  total  cost  is  18,000j. 

Deserved  Honour. — We  hear  with  extreme 
pleasure,  on  both  personal  and  public  grounds, 
that  the  Queen  has  been,  graciously  pleased  to 
signify  her  Majesty’s  intention  of  conferring  on 
Mr.  B.  Thomas  Brandreth  Gibbs,  vice-president 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  general 
superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Division  of 
the  British  Section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  of 
1878,  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Mr.  Gibbs  has 
long  given  valuable  time  to  the  service  of  the 
public.  He  contributes  some  useful  Notes  on 
British  Agricultural  Machinery,  &c.,  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  which  have  not  yet  received  the 
attention  they  deserve.*  We  understand  Mr. 
Gibbs  has  received  a graceful  autograph  letter 
from  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Cottage  ScRool-Homes  at  Withington. 
The  Chorlton  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  8th 
inst.,  adopted  the  plans  and  specifications  sub- 
mitted by  Messrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewoods, 
architects,  of  Manchester,  for  the  proposed  new 
children’s  schools  and  homes  at  Withington. 
The  total  estimated  cost  is  14,4701.,  and  accom- 
modation is  to  be  provided  for  300  children. 

•Paris  Exhibition;  Cataloguo  of  the  British  Section. 
Part  II. 


The  Proposed  Colonial  Museum  and  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Acting  upon 
a suggestion  made  by  the  colonial  representa- 
tives to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a short  time  since, 
at  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris,  that  a colonial 
musenm  should  bo  established  in  London,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  fellows,  is  about  to  call  a meeting 
of  the  Society,  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
allocating  as  a site  for  the  proposed  colonial 
museum  the  lower  or  south  end  of  the  gardens 
at  South  Kensington,  in  which  the  Society 
might  have  a space  set  apart  for  the  transaction 
of  their  business,  and  for  holding  their  flower 
and  fruit  shows,  and  steps  are  now  being  taken 
to  effect  an  amalgamation  of  the  existing  site 
committee  with  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Colonial  Museum.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that 
the  termination  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s 
tenancy  of  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington 
may  be  avoided. 

Value  of  Land  in  tlxe  City. — Messrs. 
Debenham,  Tewson,  & Farmer  have  let  by 
auction  on  building  lease,  No.  20,  Buoklersbury, 
the  premises  of  Messrs.  Horner  & Co.,  the  whole- 
sale druggists,  in  whose  occupation  the  premises 
appear  to  have  been  for  so  many  generations 
that  Shakspeare  may  have  referred  to  them  as 
emitting  the  “ scent  of  Backlersbury.”  After  a 
spirited  competition,  the  property  was  declared 
to  bo  let  for  eighty  years,  the  first  six  months 
at  a peppercorn,  and  afterwards  at  1,2001.  a 
yeax\  The  area  on  the  ground-floor  is  2,580 
square  feet. 

New  Military  Offices,  York. — The  military 
and  Royal  Engineer  staff  of  the  Northern 
District  have  now  removed  from  their  old  head- 
quarters at  Manchester  to  a commodious  snite 
of  offices  in  York.  These  have  recently  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Weatherley,  builder,  York,  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Malcolm,  R.E. ; and  we 
understand  that  all  the  locks  and  door  furniture 
(which  are  of  a special  make)  have  been  sup- 
plied, according  to  the  War  Department  speci- 
fication, by  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  London.  We 
may  add  that  other  large  military  works  are 
now  in  progress  in  York,  where  it  is  intended  to 
form  one  of  the  largest  depdt  centres  in  the 
kingdom. 

Wiltshire  Archseological  Society. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Wiltshire  Arohm- 
ological  and  Natural  History  Society  was  held 
on  the  6th.  inst.,  in  the  Society’s  Museum,  at 
Devizes,  the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson  presiding. 
The  annual  report  states  that  the  number  of 
members  is  375.  Regret  is  expressed  at  the 
death  of,  amongst  others,  Mr.  William  Black- 
more,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  society, 
and  the  “ munificent  founder  of  the  Blackmoro 
Museum  at  Salisbury,  — a museum  of  pre- 
historic archaeology,”  says  the  report,  “ second 
to  none  in  the  world.”  Mention  is  also  made  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Stevens,  secretary  of 
the  society. 

Afghanistan. — It  need  scarcely  ho  said  that 
Mr.  Wyld  has  issued  a map  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  north-west  frontier  of  India.  It  shows  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  Indus,  Cabul,  Herat, 
Caudahar,  Quettah,  Kbelat,  with  the  mountain 
passes  and  military  positions,  and  the  adjoining 
military  stations  in  India.  It  has  the  aspect  of 
closer  surveying  than  we  should  have  expected. 

Walwyn’s  Castle  Church,  Pembroke- 
shire.— This  church,  whicli  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  was  re-opened  on 
the  25th  nib.  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
the  work  of  restoration,  or  rather  rebuilding, 
having  taken  nearly  ten  years.  The  architect 
at  first  was  Mr.  F.  Wehnerb,  who  at  his  death 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker. 

The  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene.— Mr. 
Mai'k  H.  Judge  has  been  appointed  curator  of  the 
Parkes  Mnseum  of  Hygiene,  University  College, 
London,  the  arrangements  in  connexion  with 
which  are  so  far  completed  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  museum  will  be  opened  early 
in  the  new  year. 

Lowestoft.— At  a meeting  of  the  Lowestoft 
Improvement  Commissioners  and  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority,  held  on  the  14bh  ult.,  instructions 
wore  given  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Inch,  C.E.,  town  sur- 
veyor, to  prepare  plans,  &c.,  for  a complete 
system  of  sewerage  for  the  whole  district. 

The  New  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy. — We  mentrion  with  great  gratifica- 
tion that  at  a general  assembly  of  Academicians, 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Frederick 
Leighton,  R.A,,  was  elected  President,  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Grant. 
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Architecture,  Art, 

\ and  Social  Life  in  Homan 
I Times. 

J 0 much  new  and  unexpected 
light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  architecture,  the  other 
art,  and  the  social  life  of 
Italy,  in  Roman  times,  by 
the  recent  systematic  ex- 
plorations  at  Pompeii  and 
at  Ostia,  as  well  as  by 
discoveries  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  that  the  account 
given  by  11.  Gaston  Boissier, 
in  a recent  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  ifondes, 
possesses  unusual  interest. 
Personal  knowledge  of  the 
scenes,  of  the  explorers,  or 
of  the  special  studies  which 
have  been  directed  to  the 
localities,  enable  ns  to 
endorse  or  to  supplement 
what  •'ft-e  are  glad  to  cite 
from  a long  and  able 
article  on  the  subject. 

It  is  now  130  years  since, 
on  the  Ist  of  April,  1748, 
excavation  was  commenced 
at  Pompeii.  The  main  object  of  the  opera- 
tions was  to  enrich  the  noble  museum,  which, 
under  different  names  of  Borbonico,  Reale, 
Nationale,  and  'what  not,  has  long  formed 
the  great  art-treasury  of  Naples,  and  com- 
petes with  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the 
'Scenery  in  attracting  visitors  to  that  noisy 
but  fascinating  city.  The  digging  -was  ac- 
cordingly carried  on  at  hap  - liazard,  — com- 
menced wherever  the  indication  of  a building 
of  importance  might  be  found,  or  suspected, 
pursued  as  far  as  seemed  likely  to  ensure  the 
detection  of  any  important  fresco,  or  sculpture, 
or  mosaic,  and  then  dropped.  Nor  was  this  all, 
tho  objects  found  were  deprived  of  half  their 
value, — if  not  indeed  entirely  destroyed, — by 
being  taken  at  once  from  their  proper  sites  to 
the  Museum.  The  buildings  uncovered  were 
thns  devastated  by  a new  barbarism,  after  their 
2,000  years’  slumber  beneath  the  ashes  of 
’Vesuvius,  and  not  only  so,  hut  the  materials 
from  new  excavations  were  often  thrown  care- 
lessly into  the  old  ones.  Thus,  while  Pompeii, 
even  twenty  years  ago,  was  something  unique, 
it  yet  bore  as  much  testimony  to  the  greedy 
barbarism  of  modern  Neapolitans  as  it  did  to 
tho  skill,  the  taste,  and  the  active  and  not  alto- 
gether ignoble  life  of  the  citizens  of  that  lovely 
sojourn  in  the  year  78  of  the  Christian  era. 

With  the  appointment  of  the  Chevalier 
Fiorelli,  a gentleman,  a scholar,  and  a man  of 
taste,  to  the  supreme  direction  of  the  scavi  of 
Pompeii,  in  1863,  all  this  was  happily  changed. 
Signor  Fiorelli  had  the  courage  and  the  persever- 
auce  to  work  for  Italy,  and  for  civilisation, 
rather  than  for  effect,  or  for  sensational  dis- 


coveries. At  the  same  time  he  introduced  a 
method  the  prosecution  of  which  has  brought 
the  ancient  life,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
sudden  death,  of  Pompeii  before  the  senses  in 
a more  startling  and  impressive  way  than  all 
else  that  has  been  written,  or  collected,  or 
discovered,  from  the  time  of  the  Younger 
Pliny  to  our  own  days,  put  together.  The 
dark,  silent,  drifting  storm  of  volcanic  ashes 
which  destroyed  Pompeii, — for  it  was  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  Herculaneum,  a flow  of  lava 
which  overwhelmed  the  city, — filled  up  houses 
and  public  buildings  as  well  as  streets  and  open 
places.  The  sentry  who  stood  at  his  post,  the 
infant  in  his  cradle,  the  feeble,  the  gentle, 
and  the  infirm,  who  were  unable  to  seek  safety 
in  fiight,  were  snowed  up,  as  it  were,  by  that 
drifting  mass.  We  have  seen,  of  recent  date> 
how  it  falls.  Perfect  blackness  fills  the  air, 
except  for  the  lurid  under-glow  from  the  vol- 
cano, which  pulses  and  swells  like  a mighty 
furnace.  Small  pellets  of  black  or  grey  ash 
fa’l  rapidly  and  perpondicnlarly  from  the  sky. 
If  you  try  to  shelter  yourself  by  an  umbrella, 
you  become  aware  of  a fall  much  softer  than 
that  of  rain,  with  a peculiar  muffled  sound. 
Each  of  those  little  pellets,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  as  we  have  observed  them,  breaks  and 
spreads  on  falling,  so  that  any  motionless 
object  is  soon  covered  with  a coat  of  fine  grey, 
or  red,  or  white  ash.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  hours  as  many  iuches  will  have  fallen ; 
and  men  have  to  be  sent  on  to  the  flat  roofs  of 
the  palazzi  and  larger  houses  to  throw  off  the 
ash,  as  wo  throw  off  snow  in  these  northern 
countries,  lest  in  time  it  should  crush  the  roof- 
By  the  continuance  of  this  falling  shower  for 
an  unusual  period  the  whole  of  Pompeii  was 
buried  at  one  continuous  operation.  And  all 
human  or  animal  beings  within  it  were  enclosed 
in  a tight-fitting  mould,  which  by  degrees  solidi- 
fied into  the  substance  known  as  tufa,  or  some- 
thing  very  closely  approaching  that  volcanic, 
rock. 

Enclosed  in  this  mould,  which  did  not,  like 
lava,  at  once  shut  in  and  preserve  from  all 
further  action  any  moisture  that  was  not  at 
once  disintegrated  by  its  heat,  the  animal  and 
vegetable  elements  of  the  buried  subjects 
decomposed,  while  the  bones,  the  armour,  and 
the  more  solid  parts  remained.  Thns  when  the 
explorers  came  on  what  had  been  a human 
being,  there  was  generally  a hollow  containing 
bones.  Signor  Fiorelli  adopted  the  method, 
wherever  such  a hollow  was  met  with,  of  at 
once  running  it  fall  of  plaster  of  Paris.  'When 
the  surrounding  tufa  was  then  removed,  a 
plaster  cast  of  the  perished  object  met  the  eye. 
And  very  ghastly  some  of  these  objects  are. 
We  may  mention  as  illustrative  of  the  informa- 
tion thus  gained  that  the  dog,  as  represented  on 
the  well-known  mosaic,  “ Cave  Canem,”  is  unlike 
any  living  dog,  English  or  Italian.  The  general 
dea  has  been,  that  the  dog  of  the  mosaics  or 
of  the /reset  was  what  wo  call  conventionalised. 
Not  so,  however.  Signor  Fiorelli  has  reproduced 


the  house-dog  of  the  first  century  from  his  ashen 
cast.  Snch  as  he  is  shown  on  the  mosaic,  ho 
actually  was.  The  modification  of  the  canine 
type  by  human  care  is  tbns  most  conspicuously 
brought  into  evidence.  No  such  change,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  produced  in  the 
human  type. 

Signor  Fiorelli  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
his  work  a new  and  simple  canon,  the  value  of 
which  will  at  once  become  apparent  on  reflec- 
tion. The  chief  object  of  interest  to  be  recovered 
by  the  excavators  of  Pompeii,  he  considered,  was 
Pompeii  itself ! This  admitted,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  old  method  of  relic-snatching 
must  be  at  once  abandoned.  The  object  of  dis- 
covery was  not  a fresco,  a bronze,  or  a cameo, 
bub  a Romau  city  as  it  formerly  existed.  To 
understand  the  full,  active,  busy  life  of  Pompeii, 
it  was  not  one  or  two  great  houses,  or  temples, 
that  would  sufiice.  No  corner  but  might  tell 
its  tale.  The  houses  of  the  poorer  Pompeians, 
with  their  cheap  utensils,  and  their  vulgar,  but 
perfectly  intelligible,  caricatures  on  the  walls, 
were  as  valuable,  from  this  point  of  view,  as  the 
larger  abodes  of  the  rich,  adorned  with  marble, 
and  enriched  with  fresco.  Thus,  Signor  Fiorelli 
decided,  before  opening  any  new  quarter  of  the 
buried  city,  to  cleanse,  to  repair,  and  to  protect 
that  which  had  already  been  partly  exposed  to 
view.  Quietly  reviewing  the  scrambling  work  of 
his  predecessors,  he  propped  and  restored  the 
tottering  walls,  raised  those  which  had  fallen, 
protected  from  the  weather  and  the  visitors  the 
fresci  and  mosaics,  and  completed  the  excava- 
tion of  the  opened  parts  of  the  town,  removing 
the  rubbish  from  the  area.  The  task  required 
all  the  more  patience,  because  it  did  not  afford 
the  daily  excitement  on  which,  for  upwards  of 
a century,  Pompeii  had  lived ; or,  at  least,  by 
which  the  works  for  its  discovery  were  supported. 
The  true  value  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  it 
took  a dozen  years  to  prove.  It  is  now  apparent. 
The  gaps  have  been  filled  up,  the  blocks  removed. 
The  explored  part  of  Pompeii  is  now  disembar- 
rassed of  the  secular  veil  of  tufa.  It  is  brought 
out  into  the  full  light  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
not  only  with  its  forum  and  its  theatres,  but 
with  its  narrow  alleys,  its  smallest  houses,  its 
humblest  shops.  The  fullest  and  most  correct 
idea  of  Italian  life  1,800  years  ago  may  be 
obtained  by  a ramble  through  the  cleared  streets 
of  this  wonderful  city  of  the  dead. 

This  patient,  conscientions,  masterly  work 
has  led,  in  some  instances,  to  unexpected  results. 
It  is  now  for  tho  first  time  that  we  learn  that 
the  Pompeii  of  78,  brought  freshly  before  our 
eyes,  was  comparatively  a modern  town.  In 
the  year  63  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  With  the  usual  busy  activity 
native  to  the  soil  it  was  rebuilt  in  a few  years, 
and  it  is  the  Pompeii  of  63-79  with  which,  and 
with  which  alone,  we  have  till  very  recently 
made  acquaintance.  But  what  is  new  to  us  is 
the  discovery, — fully  accordant  as  it  is  with  the 
actual  habits  of  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  cities, — that  the  new  buildings  were 
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roared  on  more  ancient  fonnJations.  The  brick, 
the  Btucco,  or  the  marble  of  the  houses  reared 
in  haste  in  the  time  of  Nero,  rest  on  solid  base- 
ments whiob  had  resisted  the  earthquake  of  63. 
Under  the  Pompeii  of  the  first  century  Signor 
Fiorelli  has  found  at  least  two  cities  of  more 
ancient  date.  The  oldest  goes  back  as  far  as 
the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when 
a wall  of  enormous  blocks  was  reared  round  an 
area  extending  from  the  Sarno  to  the  sea,  and 
the  space  was  filled  with  homesteads  more  in 
the  fashion  of  those  mentioned  as  existing  within 
the  circuit  of  Babylon  than  resembling  the  dense 
piles  of  habitations  in  modern  cities.  The 
houses,  of  which  the  foundations  yet  exist,  each 
consisted  in  a covered  court,  around  which  the 
apartments  wore  grouped.  Each  habitation  was 
in  the  centre  of  its  own  plot  of  laud,  the 
hcBredinm,  which  the  family  cultivated  under 
the  protection  of  the  great  common  wall.  This 
is  a mode  of  life  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  cite 
existing  examples.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  its  ancient  prevalence  from  Herodotus 
and  other  old  authors ; but  it  's  new  to  have  it 
brought  so  near  to  us  as  Campania  Felix. 

Two  hundred  years  later  came  the  Samnites, 
a civilised,  intelligent  people,  cultivated  with 
the  culture  of  Greece.  They  built  a now  town,  j 
of  which  some  of  the  monuments  and  inscrip-  j 
tions  have  been  recovered.  Such  are  the  1 
temples  of  Venus  and  of  Isis,  and  a portico  iu  J 
which  Signor  Fiorelli  recognises  a liecaton-  j 
stylon.  They  also  repaired  the  city  walls, ! 
placing  ashlar  work  of  Nooera  stone  above  the  | 
larger  blocks  of  their  predecessors.  The  Sam-  j 
nite  town  was  finally  reduced  to  obedience , 
under  Sylla,  who  sent  thither  throe  cohorts  of 
veterans,  with  their  families,  and  made  it  a 
Bomau  colony,  under  the  name  of  his  family,  ' 
Colonia,  Cornelia.  From  that  time,  until  its  \ 
destruction,  Pompeii  remained,  such  as  wo  ! 
have  hitherto  regarded  it, — a town  of  pleasure, 
where  the  charms  of  sccnory  and  of  climate 
made  of  life  one  long  bright  holiday.  j 

The  regularity  of  the  design  of  the  town  has 
now  become  apparent.  The  tracing  the  plan  of  ^ 
a city  among  the  old  Italians  was  not  left,  as , 
with  oarselve.s,  to  the  choice  made  by  cattle  of  ' 
their  paths.  It  was  a religions  affair.  A horse 
and  an  ox  harnessed  together  drew  the  plough 
which  marked  the  enceinte  of  the  city,  the  share 
being  lifted  where  a gate  or  road  was  to  bo 
left.  A straight  line  from  north  to  south, 
known  as  the  cardo,  was  drawn  as  the  backbone 
of  the  plan,  intersected  by  another  main  road, 
the  decumana,  from  east  to  west.  Other  streets 
debouched  on  these  two  main  lines.  Thus  Pompeii 
appears  to  have  been  divided  into  nine  quarter.:!, 
or,  as  the  Romans  term  them,  regions.  Of 
these  nine  regions  three  are  now  entirely  un- 
covered. Three  are  untouched,  and  but  a faint 
knowledge  has  yet  been  attained  of  the  remain- 
ing three. 

With  this  reconstruction  of  the  stratigraphy 
of  Pompeii,  Signor  Fiorelli  has  combined  the 
introduction  of  a now  system  of  nomenclature. 
Hitherto  houses  have  been  usually  named  by  the 
accident  of  the  visit  of  some  royal  or  otherwise 
important  person  about  the  time  of  their  exca- 
vation,— as  the  house  of  the  grand  duke,  that 
of  the  Russian  prince,  or  the  like.  In  other 
cases  they  have  been  named  from  some  fresco, 
mosaic,  or  work  of  art  which  they  contained, — 
as  the  house  of  the  forum,  of  the  claiisus,  or  the 
like.  Sometimes  they  have  been  named  no  one 
seems  to  know  why  or  wherefore, — as  the  house 
of  Pansa,  fur  which  the  genius  of  Bulwer  has 
supplied  inmates  and  an  owner.  As  to  this 
very  house,  which  is  of  large  dimensions,  Signor 
Fiorelli  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  an 
inscription,  which  gives  the  name  of  its  real 
owner.  “To  let,"  it  runs,  “ for  the  calends  of 
July,  shops,  with  their  terruces,  cabinets,  &c. 
Address,  Primus,  slave  of  Cneius  Alleius  Nigi- 
dius  Maius.”  Tims,  the  house  of  the  imaginary 
Pansa  is  the  bouse  of  Nigidius.  The  inscrip- 
tions of  a complimentary  or  gallant  nature 
found  on  some  of  the  walls  are  fresh  utterauces 
of  the  gay  life  led  by  the  Pompeians  of  the 
Christian  era.  “ Terentio  feliciter  !"  “Good  luck 
to  Terence  “ Gemellus  to  Ciesernina,  wife  of 
L.  Monisius,  health!” — an  U'le left  by  frieud  or 
lover,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  on  the  walls,  no 
doubt,  of  t!ie  husband  of  Ooesernina. 

Among  the  discoveries  lighted  on,  as  it  were, 
by  acoidoub  in  the  course  of  works  directed 
rather  to  lay  open  the  wh  ile  area  of  the  buried 
city  than  to  pick  out  its  most  tempting  morsels, 
three  deserve  especial  mention.  These  are  the 
fresco  of  Orpheus,  the  fuller’s  house,  or  fullo- 
nica,  and  the  books  of  the  banker  Jucundus 


Of  these,  the  first  was  found  in  the  peristyle  of 
a house  remarkable  in  no  other  way ; indeed, 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  fresco  itself,  which 
covers  about  2^^  miitres  of  wall,  has  in  no 
slight  degree  depended  on  the  resemblance 
which  it  bears  to  a well-known  fresco  in  the 
Christian  Catacombs  of  Rome,  in  wlxich  the 
figure  of  Orpheus  has  undergone  the  same  kind 
of  transformation  as  that  in  virtne  of  which  an 
ancient  statue  of  Jupiter  now  receives  the 
kisses  of  the  orthodox  under  the  borrowed  name 
of  St.  Peter.  Orpheus  is  represented  seated. 
A light  chlamys  descends  from  his  shoulders, 
and  he  strikes  with  a plectrum  a seven-stringed 
cithara.  At  his  feet  lies  a group  of  different 
animals, — a lion,  a panther,  a tiger,  a boar,  a 
stag,  a hare.  A little  further,  the  rooks  and 
trees  bow  to  his  song,  and  a brook  stops  in  its 
course  to  listen  to  it.  In  the  Christian  fresco 
the  wild  animals  are  replaced  by  a couple  of 
sheep  ; but  the  figure  of  Orpheus  has  been 
reproduced,  without  the  smallest  scruple,  as 
that  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  M.  Boissier  adds 
in  a noto  that  the  more  he  studies  the  paintings 
of  Pompeii  the  more  he  is  struck  with  their 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Catacombs,  aud  bo 
thinks  that  enough  attention  has  not  been  given 
to  those  personages  of  the  colour  of  bistre,  with 
ardent  eyes,  who  are  so  frequently  represented 
in  both, — the  genii  of  Paganism  reappearing  as 
the  angels  of  Christianity. 

The  fullonica,  or  fuller’s  shop,  which  has  been 
discovered  in  face  of  the  house  of  the  banker 
Jucundus,  is  by  no  means  the  first  of  those  esta- 
blishments bronght  to  light  at  Pompeii.  On 
one, — as  will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
possess  the  works  of  Sir  William  Goll,  or  almost 
any  other  illustrated  book  on  Pompeii, — was 
found  a fresco  representing  in  detail  all  the 
operations  of  the  trade.  On  the  wall  of  the 
portico  of  the  new/ulZoiu'ca  was  represented  the 
festival  of  Minerva,  the  patron  deity  of  the 
fullers.  Dancing  and  sports,  not  unmixed  with 
quarrels  and  with  blows,  are  here  depicted  with 
much  comic  effect  j aud  the  freedom  of  soma  of 
the  motives  is  of  a thoroughly  unrestrained 
nature.  The  workiug-room  of  the  fullonica  iu 
question  is  in  unusually  good  preservation.  The 
work  might  have  only  just  terminated.  The 
basins  in  which  the  linen  was  placed  are  un. 
touched,  and  the  taps  which  admitted  the  water 
of  the  Sarno  are  in  their  places.  In  one  corner 
is  an  urn  full  of  that  chalky  mixture  which  had 
been  prepared,  on  the  eve  of  the  eruption,  for 
use  on  the  following  day.  Close  to  this  work- 
shop is  the  apartment  of  the  master,  where  no 
doubt  he  received  his  customers.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  graceful  paintings  iu  fresco.  One 
of  them  represents  the  toilette  of  Venus.  The 
goddess  is  arranging  her  hair,  and  glancing  at  a 
mirror,  while  a Cupid  near  holds  a box  of  per- 
fumes. A class  of  work  which  we  should  have 
oxpseted  to  find  only  in  houses  of  the  highest 
order  is  here  shown  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
abodes  of  the  industrious  classes.  The  idea 
that  we  thus  are  led  to  form  of  the  facility  of 
touch  common  to  so  many  artists,  and  of  the 
demand  for  their  skilled  and  graceful  services, 
is  enough  to  show  to  what  an  extent  the  taste  for 
art  was  prevalent  in  the  Roman  world  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era. 

The  house  of  the  banker  L.  Ccecilius  Jucundus 
has  a different  title  to  our  regard.  The  dis- 
covery  of  books,  or  rather  calcined  rolls,  at 
Herculaneum,  and  the  patient  and  skilful  toil 
by  which  these  ancient  writings  have  been  un- 
solved aud  read,  are  well  known.  It  has  been  a 
matter  both  of  surprise  and  of  disappointment 
that  Pompeii  should  have  hitherto  proved  to  be 
so  entirely  destitute  of  books.  In  the  untouched 
portions  of  the  city,  it  is  true,  libraries  may  at 
any  moment  be  discovered  j and  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope,  if  such  should  be  the  case,  that 
the  task  of  decipherment  will  be  far  more  easy 
than  in  the  case  of  rolls  of  parchment  or  papyrus 
baked  and  charred  by  the  heat  of  lava.  The 
house  of  Jucundus  is  in  a small  street,  and  of 
modest  exterior.  On  entering  the  house,  how- 
ever, the  easy  circumstances  of  the  owner  be- 
came apparent.  The  hall  of  reception  is  orna- 
mented with  mythological  paintings : a great 
hunt  is  painted  on  the  peristyle.  Concealed  ' 
a corner  of  the  front  of  the  house  was  found,  in  a 
sort  of  niche  over  a door,  a coffer  containing  that 
rare  treasure,  the  books  of  a Roman  banker. 

The  documents  in  question  consisted  of  those 
tablets  of  thin  plates  of  wood,  covered  with 
thin  coating  of  wax,  on  which  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  write  with  an  iron  stylus,  or 
pencil.  That  any  of  these  objects  should  have 
remained  undestroyed  for  eighteen  centuries 
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may,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  wholly  or  in  part 
to  the  conservative  nature  of  the  wax.  When 
the  coffer  was  first  opened,  and  the  contents 
exposed  to  the  light,  the  utmost  care  was  needed 
to  prevent  the  tablets  from  crumbling  at  one© 
into  dust.  The  precautions  taken  are  not  speci- 
fied. In  the  case  of  bronze  vessels,  plunging 
them  immediately  into  boiling  water  was  the 
method  adopted  by  H.  R.  H.  the  late  Count  of 
Syracuse  ; but  this,  of  course,  would  not  answer 
for  waxen  tablets.  The  treasure  was  conveyed 
to  Naples,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  learned 
director  of  the  Museum,  Signor  Petra,  in  the 
rooms  sat  apart  for  unrolling  the  Herculaneumi 
MSS.  An  unusual  degree  of  success  attended 
the  endeavours  to  read  them. 

The  coffer  contained  132  quittances  signed  by 
the  banker  Jucundus,  127  of  which  have  been 
deciphered  in  whole  or  in  part.  Most  of  them 
related  to  sales  by  aucMon,  being  a sort  of  list 
or  account  of  the  result  of  each  sale.  A small 
number  of  documents  were  signed  by  tho 
treasurer  of  the  city,  and  show  that  the  banker 
took  charge  of  the  revenues  of  the  community. 
We  learn  hence  the  prices  paid  for  pasture,  the 
rent  of  a field  which  belonged  to  the  corpora- 
tion, and  that  of  a fuller’s  shop,  which  was 
again  underlet.  An  active,  minute,  industrious 
life  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  that  of  the 
Roman  banker,  unlike  that  of  bis  successor  in 
our  days  in  detail,  but  no  less  filling  np  its 
proper  place  in  the  great  order  of  social  life. 

The  bouses  of  the  petty  traders  have  been 
found  abundantly  in  Pompeii,  and  the  love  of 
art  is  visible  in  them  all.  Sometimes  a single 
fresco;  a bronze  or  marble  statue;  sometimes 
arabesques  and  interlaced  flowers;  cvery-vhoro 
something  to  relieve  the  architecture,  and  to- 
suggest  to  the  mind  the  charms  of  nature  or 
the  delights  of  life.  But  what  is  strange  is, 
that  there  are  no  houses  of  the  poor.  Although 
Naples  is  the  homo  of  that  special  product  of 
the  climate,  the  lazzarone, — a man  whose  entire 
belongings  consist  at  times  in  a shirt,  a pair  of 
drawers,  a red  cap,  and  a basket,  in  which, 
when  nob  otherwise  engaged,  ho  sleeps  iu  the 
sun, — yet  the  absence  of  any  pauper  class  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  great  districts  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Naples.  Along  a vast; 
stretch  of  the  Adriatic  coast,  every  labourer  is 
said  not  only  to  keep  his  dog,  but  to  ride  to  hia 
work  on  his  own  donkey.  And  that  there  was 
a great  deal  of  truth  in  this, — fi'om  Foggia  to 
Bari,  and  from  Bari  to  Brindisi,— twenty  years 
ago,  is  certain.  But,  as  yet,  no  very  poor  houses 
have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  It  is  possible  that 
the  garrets  and  upper  rooms  of  the  larger  houses, 
all  of  which  have  perished,  were  let  for  sleeping- 
rooms.  It  is  possible  that  somo  unopened  rogioo 
of  the  city  was  the  special  home  of  the  poor. 
All  that  is  yet  known  on  the  subject  is  the 
existence  of  a poor  class  of  tavern  or  drinking- 
shop.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  were  those 
frequented  by  the  peasants  from  tho  coontry. 
Small  rooms  were  therein  occupied  as  sleeping-  , 
apartments,  aud  tho  visitors  liavo  at  timos 
scrawled  their  names  and  remarks  upon  the 
walls.  There  are  found  m'emorials  of  a Prietoriaa 
soldier  on  furlough,  of  a group  of  pantoraimists,  • 
of  an  inhabitant  of  Pozzuoli  who  wished  good 
luck  to  his  native  town,  Colonial  Claudi(B  Veroni-  , 
ensi  Puteolance  feliciter,  and  of  Vtbius  RoititutuSf 
who  records  that  Me  solids  dorinivit,  et  Urbanam  • 
sunn  desiderabat.  ; 

The  inner  life  of  this  gay  city  or  town,  little 
by  little,  being  recovered  from  its  long  buried  i 
walls,  it  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  Signor  j 
F.orelli  that,  while  he  has  been  chiefly  occupied  ■» 
in  repairing  the  mischief  done  by  bis  predeces- 
sors,  he  has  added  so  much  to  our  deflnite  ^ 
knowledge  of  Pompeii.  What  may  ensue  when 
ho  carries  before  him  tho  work  into  hitherto 
unopened  regions  of  the  town,  it  is  impossible  . 
even  to  guess.  But  while  Egypt  and  Assyria  y 
are  yielding  these  long-buried  secrets,  we  may  j 
well  hope  to  receive,  any  day,  news  of  startling  j 
interest  from  beneath  the  ashes  of  Pompeii. 


The  Albert  Hall.— On  Monday  evening  the  «. 
members  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral 
Society  presented  their  conductor,  Mr.  Barnby, 
with  a service  of  plate  of  the  value  of  2001.,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  The  service  con- 
sists of  an  epergne,  a dessert-service,  four 
candlesticks,  and  a tea  and  coffee  service.  Mr. 
Barnby,  briefly  returning  thanks  for  tho  present, 
spoke  of  the  kindly  relations  existing  between 
himself  and  the  choir,  and  of  his  desire  to  keep 
pace  with  tho  public  appreciation  of  new  or  com- 
paratively little-known  classical  compositions. 
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THE  USB  OP  AKTIPIOAL  OBJECTS  AS 
OHNAMENT. 

In  some  remarks  on  tkis  snbject  in  a previous 
number  (see  page  1187,  ante)  we  commented 
on  the  strange  variety  of  objects  to  be  found  in 
artificial  combination  in  the  arabesques  of  the 
Cinquecento  period  in  Italian  ornament,  and  the 
nevertheless  artistic  spirit  in  which  they  were 
often  combined  more  or  less  into  one  apparently 
connected  design  by  the  nse  of  a conventional 
foliage  ornament  running  through  the  whole  and 
giving  sequence  and  connexion.  It  was  not 
always,  however,  that  even  this  secondary  re- 
lationship between  the  objects  used  as  decoration 
was  established,  and  it  would  be  possible  to 
quote  instances  from  this  otherwise  great  period 
of  Italian  art,  in  which  an  incongruous  medley, 
absolutely  indefensible  upon  any  grounds  of 
good  taste  or  common  sense,  was  indulged  in 
under  the  name  of  ornament.  An  instance 
that  may  be  mentioned  before  quitting  this 
portion  of  the  subject  is  one  which,  curiously 
enough,  is  given  os  a leading  example  in  the 
first  plate  devoted  to  Italian  ornament  in  Owen 
Jones’s  great  work.  This  is  a narrow  upright 
panel,  apparently  the  decoration  of  a pilaster. 
At  the  foot  of  the  composition  is  an  altar,  and 
upon  this  is  a trophy  of  arras.  Above  the 
trophy,  and  partly  supported  by  it,  rises  a 
circular  temple  with  an  open  colonnade  of  very 
attenuated  columns,  and  a statue  of  a goddess 
on  a pedestal  in  the  centre.  On  the  centre 
finial  of  the  temple  (the  general  shape  of  which 
aeems  suggested  by  the  monument  of  Lysicrates) 
is  perched  a large  white  bird,  apparently  from 
its  action  meant  for  the  typical  pelican,  though 
this  may  not  bo  the  intention,  as  this  symbol  is 
more  a Mediaeval  than  a Eenaissance  property. 
Oa  each  side  of  this  bird  stand  two  Cupids 
holding  strings,  from  the  ends  of  which  insects 
dangle,  and  from  the  extreme  edges  of  the 
temple  cornice  rise  two  objects  like  caudle- 
Sticks  with  owls  sitting  upon  them.  In  the  next 
stage  the  central  object  is  an  old  bearded  bead 
between  horizontally-projeoting  rods  like  the 
arms  of  a semaphore,  but  festooned  with  dra- 
pery, while  on  the  centre  of  each  rod  an  infant’s 
head  is  stuck.  Above  this  arrangement  come  a 
couple  of  our  old  friends  the  winged  griffins, 
each  with  claw  gingerly  stretched  out  as  if  in 
compliment  to  one  another;  over  these  come  a 
Conplo  of  faun  figures,  terminating  in  long 
scrolls  ; next  comes  a bas-relief  of  a small  figure 
in  a painted  oval  frame,  the  shape  of  the  vesica 
piscis  in  Medieeval  art ; then  a casket,  on  the 
top  of  which  two  naked  youths  are  posed  in 
opposition  to  one  another ; next  a circular  patera, 
with  a bas-relief  of  figures;  and,  finally,  a crest 
on  another  oddly-shaped  patera,  with  symbolical 
supporters.  The  artifice  by  which  a certain 
sort  of  continuity  is  imparted  to  this  extrava- 
gant collection  of  objects  is  certainly  ingenious, 
but  it  is  assuredly  a very  misapplied  ingenuity. 

The  peculiarly  conventional  way  in  which 
ornament  was  regarded  in  Italian  Renaissance 
architecture  is  oddly  instanced  in  Albertolli’s 

Corso  elementare  di  Ornamenti  Architetto- 
nici.”  This  book,  which  consists  of  progressive 
studies  in  freehand  outline  drawing,  commences 
in  a perfectly  logical  manner  with  simple  studies 
of  leaves  aud  flowers  in  outline,  or  of  curves 
and  designs  founded  on  leaves  and  flowers,  but 
mostly  more  or  less  natural,  and  these  proceed 
in  increasing  elaboration  till  near  the  end  of 
the  book,  when  we  find  we  jump  suddenly  from 
these  refined  and  really  beautiful  designs  iu  free 
lino  to  the  ox-skull  and  garland.  This  is  put  at 
the  close  of  the  course  as  the  most  difficult 
and  highest  achievement,  the  culmination  of 
all  the  previous  studies.  One  can  hardly  con- 
ceive anything  more  absurd  than  this  sudden 
return,  after  a progressive  study  of  real  orna- 
ment, to  a conventionally  accepted  thing  of  no 
beauty  and  no  meaning,  to  which  this  important 
place  is  given  in  a course  of  ornamental  draw- 
ing, merely  because  it  once  had  a symbolical  or 
illustrative  meaning  to  people  of  antiquity. 
Another  work  of  Albertolli’s,  “Alcnne  Deco- 
razione  di  nobili  Sale,”  ia  of  some  interest  in 
connexion  with  our  subject,  as  it  illustrates  the 
employment  of  some  of  the  furniture  of  Italian 
ornament,  with  a more  direct  attempt  at  special 
meaning  than  is  generally  found  in  such  orna- 
ment. We  have,  for  instance,  panels  represent- 
ing “ the  fine  arts,”  “science,”  “ pastoral  life,” 
&c.,  consisting  each  of  a collection  of  objects 
Bymbolical  of  the  subject  treated,  grouped 
together  not  in  a very  artificial  or  artistic 
manner  certainly,  but  with  a certain  definite 
interest,  and  in  a manner  reminding  one  some- 


what of  the  treatment  Grinling  Gibbons  gave 
to  panels  of  a similar  kiud  in  English  woi’k ; only 
that  Gibbons's  designs  had  generally  more  bril- 
liancy and  freedom  of  execution,  and  less  decided 
meaning.  In  Albertolli’s  panel  of  the  “ Belle 
Arti  ” wo  find  combined  masks,  brushes,  crayon- 
holders,  compasses,  and  pan-pipes:  a curious 
jumble  of  the  realistic  and  the  typical,  since 
pan-pipes,  as  representing  music,  conld  only  be 
accepted  as  a typical  object  consecrated  by  its 
associations  with  Classic  fable,  whereas  the 
porte-crayou  in  the  design  is  completely  real  and 
practical.  The  “ Pastorale  ” is  symbolised  by  a 
sickle,  rake,  pmning-hook,  flowers,  a shepherd’s 
pipe,  and  a shepherd’s  buiKile ; for  this  letter 
object  (reminding  one  of  “ the  Hon.  Mr.  Dow- 
lass’s  luggage,  all  tied  up  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dow- 
lass’s  pocket-handkerchief”)  seems  to  have  been 
considered,  both  in  Italian  and  French  orna- 
ment, a necessary  part  of  the  properties  of  any 
rural  design,  and  is  perhaps  about  the  very 
oddest  thing  to  choose  for  an  ornamental  acces- 
sory that  one  could  well  come  across.  But  if 
the  reader  wish  to  see  to  what  point  of  extrava- 
gance the  taste  for  artificial  ornament  can  be 
caiTiod  by  a designer  of  real  ability,  when  once 
fairly  indulged,  let  him  turn  over  the  powerfully- 
engraved  designs  in  Piranesi's  “ Diverse  Maniere 
d’  adornare  i cammini.”  This  consists  of  a series 
of  original  designs  for  chimney-pieces,  in  which 
the  author  seems  to  have  aimed  at  turning  to 
the  utmost  account  the  suggestions  derived  from 
a long  study  of  Roman  architectural  detail,  and 
showing  to  how  great  a length  the  hints  thence 
derived  can  carry  an  enthusiastic  student  of  this 
school  of  design.  One  of  the  first  objects  we  see 
is  a face  carved  in  relief  in  the  middle  of  a 
winged  shell,  as  a centre-piece  to  one  of  the 
designs  ; on  either  side  of  this,  carved  drinking- 
cups  or  drinking-horns,  with  the  part  to  bo 
grasped  formed  by  horse  and  door  heads, 
articles  which  even  in  their  real  form  would  be 
conventional  conceits,  and  which  are  here  carved 
at  second-hand  as  bas-relief  ornaments.  In 
another  the  frieze  over  the  fireplace  opening  has 
a plate  and  a garlanded  ox-skull  in  the  centre, 
then  lamps  of  an  antique  flat-candlestick  type, 
then  cups  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  design 
by  a scroll  of  artificial  foliage  twined  through 
the  handles;  the  jambs  of  the  fireplace  are 
ornamented  with  women’s  heads  and  breasts, 
developing  below  into  a long  scroll  or  console 
reaching  to  the  level  of  the  plinth,  aud  ter- 
minating there  in  a small  dolphin’s  head.  In 
the  next  design  the  jambs  are  formed  each  by  a 
lyre,  with  strings  consisting  of  the  bead-and- 
reel  ornament  familiar  to  us  in  Greek  and  Roman 
cornice  decoration,  and  the  framework  of  the 
lyre  is  formed  by  a scroll  which  rises  from  a 
human  belmeted  head  at  the  base,  is  first  a floral 
wreath  with 'spiral  band,  then  develops  into  a 
reeded  or  fluted  scroll,  which  twists  round  and 
ends  in  a horse’s  head.  In  another  design  we 
have  sculptured  coins  of  colossal  size,  hung  by 
scnlptored  chains  or  strings in  another  the 
pheeuix  sculptured  in  the  middle  of  a shell, 
surrounded  by  winged  serpents,  the  rest  of  the 
frieze  being  made  up  of  a collection  of  bits  of 
antique  armour  closely  packed  together  as  if 
rammed  in  by  accident;  in  another  a conglo- 
meration of  masks,  wreaths,  quivers,  and 
arrows,  ox-sknlls,  and  winged  angels.  Strange 
to  say,  absurd  as  the  catalogue  must  sound  to 
every  one,  it  is  difficult  to  turn  over  the  pages 
without  becoming  gradually  inured  to  the  ab- 
surdity and  betrayed  into  admiring  the  author  s 
ability,  invention,  and  dranghtsrnanship,  which 
were  certainly  remarkable,  and  it  ia  surprising 
to  find  how  soon  one  may,  in  such  cases,  become 
acenstomed  to  a theory  of  design  which  at  first 
sight  seems  so  senseless,  and  arrive  at  a kind  of 
admiration  for  the  cleverness  of  the  designer, 
and  even  sympathy  with  his  ingonnity  m devices, 
although  in  a style  which  our  sounder  critical 
judgment  must  entirely  disapprove.  _ 

When  the  Renaissance  style  assumed  in 
Prance  the  special  characteristics  peculiar  to  its 
development  in  that  country,  a form  of  decora- 
tion was  evolved  which,  though  as  artificial  as 
anything  could  possibly  be  in  one  sense,  was 
free  in  great  measure,  from  the  extravagant 
fancy  of  the  Italian  school,  and  far  more  logical 
and  consiatent  in  its  forms  and  combinations. 
The  ornament  of  the  Louis  Xlll.  period,  though 
it  introduces  pretty  frequently  masks  and  ropes 
or  ribbons,  and  the  eternal  festoon  (which  seems 
to  meet  us  wherever  we  turn  in  post-Renais- 
snnee  decoration)  is  still,  in  great  me^ure,  a 
purely  abstract  decoration,  not  very  refined  or 
very  interesting  ; not  referring  to  Nature  m any 
shape  or  way ; but  also,  it  may  be  added,  not  m 


general  abusing  or  misrepresenting  her  by  gro- 
tesque and  impossible  combinations.  IntheLonia 
Quatorze  period  wo  come  on  the  prevalence  of 
these  kind  of  fancies  again  ; a skull  and  cross- 
bones  figure  as  the  centre  of  a design,  and  cloths 
tied  in  knots  are  draped  on  either  side  ; terminal 
figures  (female  especially)  abound,  and  masks 
are  introdneed  in  an  unmeaning  manner.  For 
example,  in  one  instance,  figured  by  L.  Adams 
in  his  “ Decorations  et  Menbles  Louis  XIII.  et 
XIV.,”  a half-length  female  figure  on  a terminal 
pedestal  appears  to  lift  the  drapery  with  her 
hand,  and  beneath  it  is  seen  a grotesque  mask 
affixed  to  the  terminal,  with  what  idea  on  the 
part  of  the  designer,  if  any,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine.  Still,  even  in  this  and  the  Louis  XV. 
period,  a large  proportion  of  the  ornament  is 
abstract,  and  quite  legitimate  in  principle, 
though,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  dall  and  un- 
interesting in  character.  It  may  be  noticed,  by 
the  way,  that  the  use  of  an  imitation  vase  as  a 
terminal  on  a cornice,  so  characteristic  of  much 
Renaissance  architecture,  especially  in  our  own 
country,  seems  to  have  received  its  chief  impulse 
in  the  first  instance  from  French  work.  In  the 
Renaissance  period,  however,  the  “pot”  is 
usually  represented  with  something  intended  to 
convey  the  notion  of  a flame  issuing  from  its 
month,  as  if  its  origin  was  from  some  idea 
either  of  a lamp  or  of  a censer  ; tho  fact  of  the 
occasional  substitution  of  a candlestick  and 
candle  in  almost  realistic  shape,  in  French 
cabinet  work,  seems  to  point  to  tho  former  idea 
as  the  real  origin  of  this  mneh-abused^  archi- 
tectural accessory.  Among  cariosities  in  con- 
nexion with  our  subject  it  may  be  noticed  that 
in  the  Sooth  Kensington  Museum  there  is  a 
French  carved  cabinet  (date  1560),  iu  which  the 
main  panel  is  filled  with  a military  trophy, 
where  a figure  in  Roman  soldier’s  costume  aits 
ou  or  leans  against  a heap  of  arms  behind,  con- 
sisting of  antique  shields  and  spears  combined 
with  two  cannon,  of  a make  very  different  from 
any  we  have  known  in  onr  time,  bnt  still 
obviously  cannon  : the  barrels  of  tho  pieces  aro 
fluted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  shaft  of  a 
column,  and  the  breeches  adorned  with  conven- 
tional foliage  of  a classical  type.  Some  of 
tho  French  fancies  into  which  the  decora- 
tion of  this  epoch  developed  are  well  illus- 
trated in  Queverdo’s  book  of  “Decorations 
Interieures,  fipoque  Louis  XV.,”  consisting 
principally  of  panels  and  “ attributs,  as  they 
are  termed.  In  these  we  have  such  things  as 
panels  representing  the  seasons,  or  various  pas- 
sions or  “attributes,”  just  as  we  noticed  in 
speaking  of  Albertolli’a  designs;  wo  have 
“ Priiitemps,”  for  example,  with  the  same 
tvpical  accessories  of  the  shepherd’s  hat,  pipe, 
crook,  and  his  inevitable  bundle,  and  artificial 
flowers  springing  from  a vase,  and  Venus  on  the 
top  of  the  composition  reclining  on  clouds,  from 
the  underside  of  which  a number  of  little  darts 
are  directed  vertically  downward  ; but  whether 
these  represent  the  darts  of  love,  or  whether 
they  are  only  a conventional  representation  of  the 
raindiops  of  the  spring  shower,  does  not  clearly 
appear.  The  designer,  however,  seems  to  have 
love  in  his  eye  in  a general  way  ; for  in  the  panel 
representing  “L’Eiver”  we  find  the  main  inci- 
dentis  a canopied  bed,  on  which  a very  amorous- 
looking  couple  are  about  to  recline.  Among  the 
curiosities  of  the  book  is  a page  of  wall-decora- 
tion, intended  for  a “ Kiosque  it  la  Turque, 
•with  the  centre  panel  occupied  by  a knot  of 
scimitars,  bows  and  arrows,  and  two  long 
Turkish  pipes  crossed:  the  only  instance  we 
remember  to  have  noticed  of  tobacco-pipes 
introduced  as  decoration.  Pfnor’s  “ Ornement 
Usuelle,”  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  gives  good 
specimens  of  the  same  type  of  ornament,— 
among  others,  some  panels  illustrating  the  ele- 
ments, with  some  fancy,  though  with  an  employ- 
ment of  attributes  the  suitability  of  which 
might  be  questioned. 

With  these  two  last-named  works  may  be 
compared  a curious  and  rather  scarce  work  con- 
taining illnstrations  of  the  development  by  the 
German  mind  of  the  same  artificial  type  of  oma- 
ment  derived  from  the  Italian  Renaissance  m 
the  first  instance,  bnt  colonred,  in  a much  more 
marked  degree  than  in  the  case  of  French  orna- 
ment with  the  artistic  idiosyncracy  of  the 
national  mind.  This  ia  the  work  by  Baldus 
entitled  “ Recueil  d’Ornements,”  and  consist- 
ing  of  ornamental  designs  for  panels  and  other 
pieces  of  decoration.  Like  the  Italian  decora- 
tion, this  German  work  has  occupied  the  genius 
of  some  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  time 
and  country,  and  the  names  of  Holbein  and 
Lucas  van  Leyd.en  are  attached  to  some  of  the 
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most  characteristic  of  the  desigos.  The  differ- 
ence  between  this  German  ornament  and  that 
I f the  corresponding  school  in  Italy  is  re- 
markable, and  very  significant  of  the  distinction 
between  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  two  nations 
when  considered  collectively.  In  force  of  ex- 
pression and  breadth  of  style  the  German  work 
is  far  superior,  far  more  masculine  and  bold  in 
character.  Instead  of  the  thin  delicate  scrolls  of 
the  artificial  foliage  of  the  Italian  designers,  we 
have  designs  which,  with  almost  the  same  free- 
dom of  line,  fill  up  the  ground  almost  entirely, 
in  close  thick  involved  folds,  sometimes  heavy, 
but  at  all  times  rich  in  effect.  The  use 
of  artificial  objects,  or  still  more  the  artificial 
and  monstrous  combination  of  things  having 
no  relation  to  one  another,  is  carried  out  with  a 
wild  and  almost  barbaric  fancy,  which  throws 
the  Italian  oddities  into  the  shade.  In  a panel  by 
Aldegravcr,_for  instance  (who  lived  1502-1558), 
we  find  artificial  foliage  not,  as  in  the  Italian 
designs,  growing  ont  of  a vase,  or  the  sugges- 
tion of  a vase  (which  has,  at  least,  reference  to 
reality),  but  growing  out  of  the  neck  of  a head- 
less torso,  half  clad  in  armour ; above,  on  the 
stem  of  the  foliage,  hangs  the  skull  of  a deer. 
In  another  design  by  the  same  hand  the  foliage 
grows  from  between  the  thighs  of  a satyr,  whose 
hoofed  legs,  bent  each  way,  form  the  base  of 
the  design;  the  torso  is  nowhere  apparent,  but 
the  satyr’s  head  is  hung  on  the  stem  of  the 
foliage  a little  higher  up,  about  where  it  would 
come  if  the  whole  body  were  introduced.  This 
motive  ” of  the  satyr’s  lege  with  the  foliage 
ornament  springing  from  them  is  apparently  a 
favourite  one ; the  ostentatious  grossness  of 
these  designs  in  certain  particulars  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  could  only  have  proceeded  from, 
or  been  accepted  by,  a society  very  coarse  in  its 
tastes.  Some  of  the  best  and  also  some  of  the 
most  eccentric  in  the  book  are  by  Hans  Beham, 
of  whose  works  a very  interesting  collection  was 
exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Club  some  little 
time  since.  There  is  one  representing  a tragic 
mask,  with  great  masses  of  foliage  issuing  from 
and  encircling  it,  which  is  grand  in  its  way, 
and  shows  that  it  is  possible  with  this 
class  of  ornament  to  produce  something  much 
more  impressive  and  more  full  of  meaning 
than  was  attained  in  the  Italian  arabesques. 
One  of  the  most  singular  of  Beham’s  is  that 
in  which  a cock  crowing  is  represented  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  design,  with  a near  approach 
to  realism,  while  below  is  shown  the  sculptured 
effigy  of  the  same  bird  in  the  same  attitude  in 
bas-relief  on  a concave  tablet,  the  difference 
between  the  representation  of  the  real  bird  and 
of  the  sculptured  one  being  carefully  brought 
out  in  the  drawing:  the  ground  is  filled  up  with 
artificial  foliage,  but  the  space  between  the  tvvo 
birds  is  partly  filled  up  by  the  body  or  breast- 
plate of  a suit  of  armour,  as  if  hung  on  the 
stem  of  the  foliage.  A wilder  design  than  any 
bears  the  name  of  Lucas  van  Leyden,  in  which 
are  introduced  figures  with  the  head  and  breasts 
of  a woman,  but  with  a long  curved  neck  like  a 
swan  8,  and  wich  goose-wings,  cloven-hoofed 
feet,  tails  that  expand  into  scrolls  of  foliage, 
and  a torso  which  developes  in  front  into  a great 
flap  of  artificial  scroll-work,  looking  as  if  cut  off 
from  the  belly  of  the  figure  and  left  to  hang 
loose  in  front  like  an  apron.  The  extreme  of 
monstrosity  seems  to  bo  reached  in  such  a 
design  as  this,  which,  clever  as  the  drawing  is, 
produces  only  a feeling  of  disgust.  One  other 
thing  m the  collection  that  may  be  mentioned 
iB  a strauge  design  for  a cup,  attributed  to 
Holbein,  the  stem  or  rather  pedestal  of  which 
13  formed  by  three  satyrs’  legs  (the  hoofs  form- 
ing  the  points  of  a triangle)  and  threo  satyrs’ 
heads  with  long  swan-necke,  while  between  the 
legs  and  heads  comes  a moulding,  where  the 
bodies  should  be  if  the  figures  were  carried  out. 
These  coarse  and  extravagant  fancies  are  very 
interesting  as  illustrative  of  the  taste  of  the 
day,  but  it  is  certain  they  leave  an  unpleasant 
and  repelling  effect  on  the  mind. 

The  employment  of  representations  of  archi- 
tecture as  decoration  is  very  frequent  in  German 
design,  and  is  the  resource  generally  of  an  an 
of  comparatively  naive  and  childlike  character 
which  German  Mediaeval  and  Early  Renaissance 
art  essentially  is.  In  the  choir-screen  of  Hil- 
desheim  we  see  a good  example  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  spandrels  between  the  arches,  with 
castles,  towers,  and  other  buildings  in  low 
relief,  which  form  a kind  of  symbolical  acces- 
sory to^  the  statues  of  saints  which  constitute 
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rude  serai-symbolical  form  is  constantly  to  be 
observed;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned 
whether  some  of  this  comes  properly  under  the 
head  of  decoration,  and  whether  it  is  not  rather 
to  be  regarded  as, — in  intention,  at  all  events, — 
pictorial  rather  than  decorative.  The  use  of 
architectural  features  in  Mediseval  stained-glass 
design,  and  in  its  modern  imitations,  is  a marked 
instance  of  the  artificial  employment  of  struc- 
tural architectural  details  as  decoration  ; it  has 
been  often  done,  often  called  in  question,  de- 
fended and  condemned ; and,  without  putting 
too  fine  a point  upon  the  matter,  we  must  say 
that  we  thiuk  the  condemnation  is  right.  We 
may  observe,  also,  that  the  best  stained-glass 
designers  among  us  are  giving  practical  ad- 
herence to  this  view,  and  are  substituting  in 
most  cases  abstract  or  natural  ornamental  detail 
for  canopies  and  arches. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  Oriental 
art  in  general  we  find  little  or  no  use  of  artifi- 
cial objects  in  anything  like  the  manner  which 
Roman  and  Renaissance  ornament  has  rendered 
us  familiar  with.  Where  the  Japanese  artists 
introduce  dragons  and  certain  impossible  birds, 
they  are  invariably  symbolical,  and  represent 
something  in  which  the  designer  believes  either 
as  existing  or  as  typical  of  some  important  idea, 
religious  or  philosophical.  Beyond  this  the 
ornament  of  the  Japanese  artist  is  almost  purely 
abstract,  though  suggested  for  the  most  part  by 
reminiscences  of  floral  and  vegetable  forms, 
highly  conventionalised.  The  actual  introduc- 
tion of  real  animals  into  the  design  is  always 
pictorial,  and  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
realism  possible  to  the  artist,  which  in  many 
cases  reaches  a perfection  hardly  attained  in 
any  other  work  of  any  nation.  A great  deal 
of  the  Chinese  ornament,  and  all  the  best  of 
it,  is  also  abstract ; but  there  is  also,  as  we  all 
know,  a very  frequent  nse  of  representations  of 
bridges,  kiosks,  pagodas,  and  other  native  archi- 
tecture familiar  to  the  artists.  In  regard  to 
these,  however,  there  is  the  same  question  as 
in  regard  to  the  architecture  on  the  German 
ivory  carvings,  whether  it  is  not  really  to  bo  re- 
garded as  apictorial  effort,  as  far  as  the  intent  and 
ability  of  the  designers  could  make  it  so,  rather 
than  as  ciihsirliut-Tr  . T4-  


tween  Asiatic  and  European  ornamental  art,  and 
on  the  genesis  of  omamen  t generally.  In  a splendid 
specimen  of  worked  Indian  ornament,  shown  in 
No.  6 of  the  Indian  plates  in  Owen  Jones’s  book, 
the  greater  part  of  the  design,  which  is  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  flowing  character  of  very 
conventionalised  foliage,  emanates  from  a repre- 
sentation of  a vase  in  the  centre,  nearly  Classic 
in  outline,  but  enriched  on  the  whole  surface 
with  very  minute  diaper  ornament,  in  two 
shades,  in  a manner  quite  different  from  any- 
thing m Classic  work ; still,  the  Classic  typo  of 
thing  is  there,  though  so  covered  with  rich  detail 
that  it  does  not  stand  out  veiy  prominently ; 
and  at  first  one  is  inclined  to  think  it  a too 
exceptional  incident  in  Indian  design  to  bo 
suitable  for  a book  of  typical  standards  of 
ornament.  But  in  the  architectural  room  at 
Kensington  are  two  casts  of  columns  from  a 
temple  near  Delhi,  on  the  ricbly-worked  faces  of 
which  we  discern  again  this  feature ; the  vase 
from  which  the  ornament  springs  being  again 
much  leas  prominent  than  in  Renaissance  orna- 
ment, but  still  an  integral  part  of  the  design.  In 
this  Indian  example  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
vase  is  not  treated  as  a bas-relief  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  rather  as  an  object  carved 
in  the  round,  or  nearly  so,  but  of  which  only  a 
portion  is  seen,  the  rest  rounding  off  into  tho 
background,  and  being  hidden  behind  the  other 
freer  portions  of  the  design.  It  is  remarkable 
in  how  many  often  unexpected  places  wo  meet 
this  idea  of  tho  vase  or  basket,  or  other  re- 
ceptacle, from  which  tho  foliage  ornament  is 
made  to  spring.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  idc«, 
almost  inherently  connected  with  ornamental 
design. 

Mediajval  ornament  is  more  free  from  the 
introduction  of  incongruous  artificial  objects 
thni  perhaps  any  other  school  in  existence, 
unless  it  be  the  Saracenic,  the  most  abstract  of 
all.  The  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  said 
that  Modimval  ornament  used  artificial  objects 
(unless  in  most  rare  and  exceptional  instances), 
was  in  the  use  of  what  were  called  the  “ Instru- 
mente  of  the  Passion,”  which  were  symbolical, 
though  representations  of  known  objects,  and 
in  the  use  of  architectural  forms  of  constructive 


ue«.gaer3  couia  maxe  it  so,  rather  m the  use  of  architectural  forms  of  constructiv 

MtL  that  T as  the  decoration  of  wood 

notico  that  m the  eUbornte  carving  of  a wooden  work  and  in  atained-glaas  windows.  It  is  onh 
St  -«m>ral  Kcppel  s cnllecrion  in  the  case  of  tho  windows  that  this  nse  « 

(at  present  at  the  South  Kensiue-ton  Muspnm^  nrf'hi'far.fii.-oi  k 


I'^thecoYlec.  ornament,  of  occasional  occurrence,  which  ha, 
«;nnfh  V J'®P^°‘^‘^ction8  of  iTones  at  not  been  much  noted,  and  which  is  rather  sie- 

Kensmgton,  this  use  of  architecture  in  a | nificant  in  its  bearing  on  thepossible  relatione  bf 


-..-..o-vo..*^,-xaci,uao  lu  xiumiiiii  ixeppei  s cojjeccion 
(at  present  at  the  Soutli  Kensington  Museum) 
there  occurs  prominently  tho  amorous  symbol, 
so  well  known  in  European  decoration,  of  a 
heart  pierced  by  an  arrow.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  know  whether  this  detail  of  the  orna- 
ment is  of  Chinese  origin  as  well  as  workman- 
ship, or  whether  it  was  introduced  to  suit  tho 
taste  of  a European  customer. 

Although,  as  has  been  observed,  there  is  little 
of  artificial  ornament  in  Japanese  work,  it  is 
curious  that  some  of  the  old  bronze  Japanese 
vases,  of  which  there  are  several  specimens  at 
Kensington,  exhibit  a greater  affinity  with 
classic  work  in  their  stylo  and  detail  than  we 
are  acenstomed  to  associate  with  anything 
Oriental;  they  exhibit  a slight  and  not  very 
prominent  but  still  unmistakable  use  of  artificial 
objects,  such  as  cords  and  masks,  as  ornament. 
In  the  same  inexhaustible  collection  may  be 
found  two  large  stoneware  jars,  professedly 
imitation  of  old  Satsuma  ware,  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  entirely  modelled  in  imitation  of 
basket  work,  being  then  ultimately  decorated 
with  paintings  of  realistic  flowers  in  colour,  put 
on  over  tho  basket-work  modelling,  and  with  no 
reference  to  its  design.  The  whole  result  is 
curious  and  unusual,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  in  very  good  taste. 

The  use  of  grotesque  figures  in  Indian  orna- 
ment was  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of 
these  remarks  in  our  last  number.  These  gro- 
tesques are  as  artificial  and  nearly  as  wild  in 
character  as  those  of  the  German  renaissance 
decorators,  but  with  this  difference,  that  they 
are  symbolical  (or  perhaps  are  regarded  as  real) 
representations  of  various  deities,  and  conse- 
quently have  an  explicit  meaning  which  the 
grotesques  of  Aldegraver  and  Van  Leyden  are 
quite  destitute  of.  Apart  from  these,  there  is 
little  in  Indian  ornament  that  is  artificial  in  our 
present  sense.  We  may,  however,  recal  the 
notable  instance  of  the  Sanchi  Tope  fence, 
carved  in  stone  in  imitation  of  the  wooden  rail’ 
ings  previously  used,  and  ornamented  at  the 
intersection  of  the  bars  with  ornaments  sug- 
gested by  the  nail-heads  forming  the  original 
fastenings.  There  is  another  incident  in  Indian 
ornament,  of  occasional  occurrence,  which  has 


architectural  detail  becomes  (as  already 
observed)  clearly  unsuitable ; in  tho  case  of 
rood-screens  and  other  such  objects,  in  which 
arches  and  buttresses  are  used,  the  fact  is 
that  the  whole  thing  is  a miniature  architecture 
complete  in  itself;  not  an  application  of  archi- 
tectural forms  as  decoration. 

The  post-Gothic  period  in  England  followed 
mainly  the  lead  of  Italy  and  France  in  regard 
to  decoration,  with,  on  the  whole,  more  soberness 
and  logic  than  either,  so  far  as  ornament  is  con- 
cerned. The  vases  and  others  of  the  commoner 
objects  of  Italian  decoration  are  as  frequent  in 
English  work,  but  the  extravagances  of  much 
of  the  Italian  oi-namental  design  are  hardly  to 
be  found  to  the  same  extent  in  English  design. 
One  of  the  places  where  English  taste  appears 
to  least  advantage  in  regard  to  these  matters 
is  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  monuments 
certainly  show  an  extraordinary  museum  of 
accessory  objects;  but  it  must  in  justice  be 
remembered  that  these  are  mostly  introduced 
as  symbolical,  and  as  having  some  reference  to 
tho  life  and  doings  of  the  subject  of  tho  monm- 
ment,  and  not  from  an  idea  that  they  are  orna- 
mental per  sc,  or  at  least  not  from  that  idea 
only.  English  Renaissance  architecture  made 
much  of  the  vase  or  “ pot  ” terminal  for  exterior 
work,  more  perhaps  than  anywhere  else,  and 
later  on  the  stone  ball  seemed  to  be  regarded  as 
tho  happiest  of  finishes  for  a gable  or  a gate- 
post. The  festoon  of  flowers  tied  up  in  a knot 
or  ribbon  was  also  looked  upon  with  great 
favour,  and  we  have  now  witnessed  the  revival 
of  this  very  unmeaning  aud  stale  piece  of 
decoration,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
habit  of  decorating  animals  for  sacrifice  with 
garlands  in  times  of  Pagan  antiquity,  but  which 
has  no  meaning  at  all  for  us  now.  Even  ribboas 
have  come  in  again,  and  are  carefully  cut  in 
brickwork  along  with  the  sausage  • looking 
festoons,  and  offered  up  to  an  admiring  public 
as  architectural  decoration. 

The  classic  details  which  the  modern  Prenah 
and  German  architects  work  up  are  mainly 
highly  respectable  and  well  - worn  abstract 
features,  scrolls,  keystones,  &c. ; only  one  may 
note  that  the  eternal  festoon  seems  to  come  in 
everywhere.  The  most  exuberant  and  really 
• often  ridiculous  use  of  the  festoon  or  garlanc 
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occnre,  and  thab  frequently,  in  French  monn- 
montal  designs,  such  as  are  illustrated  na  choice 
examples,  in  Daly’s  “Architecture  Fundraire.” 
In  those  designs  for  tombs  and  memorials, 
great  podgy.looking  -wreaths,  sculptured  in 
imitation  of  immortelle  wreaths,  but  of  Brob- 
dingnagian  proportions,  are  laboriously  carved 
in  stone  or  marble  as  if  hung  over  the  corner  of 
the  tombstone.  Tho  taste  displayed  in  this  way 
is  altogether  very  bad,  more  conspicuously  so 
on  the  part  of  people  -who  make  so  much  pre- 
tension to  bo  the  leaders  and  arbiters  of  taste* 
among  modern  Europeans.  Other  and  more 
symbolic  funeral  ornaments  are  sometimes 
rather  happily  introdoced  in  French  designs  of 
this  class,  and  some  which  look  rather  odd 
though  not  unmeaning,  such  as  a large  globe 
duly  marked  with  “ countries”  and  meridians,  on 
tho  top  of  a stele  over  the  grave  of  some  one  who 
had  travelled  over  great  part  of  the  original 
article  ; or  a hemisphere  globe  in  has-relie/,  with 
n square  and  compasses,  over  the  tomb  of  a 
mathematician  and  geometrician.  These,  how- 
ever, are  all  symbolical ; it  may  be  admitted  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  not  very  ornamental. 
French  taste  in  painted  and  furniture  decoration 
is  far  more  open  to  criticism  in  its  nse  of  in- 
applicable  artificial  objects  and  devices.  A 
peculiarly  flagrant  instance  which  we  recall  is 
that  of  a timepiece  fixed  in  tho  centre  of  the 
upper  portion  of  a large  mirror  over  a fireplace, 
-with  two  narrow  bars  carved  as  chains  descend- 
iug  obliquely  from  the  two  upper  angles  of  the 
mirror-frame  to  the  timepiece,  the  object  being 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  latter  was  suspended 
iu  mid-air  in  the  centre  of  an  open  space.  It 
■would  be  difficult  to  realise  or  imagine  anything 
worse  iu  taste  than  this.  Tho  decorations  of 
the  French  Opera-house  show,  on  tho  other 
hand,  some  original  and  very  able  treatment  of 
artificial  symbolical  ornament ; the  harp  form 
being  introduced,  for  instance,  into  the  capitals 
in  one  part  of  the  building  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convey  tho  idea  or  suggestion  of  a harp  -ss-ith 
its  associations,  while  the  object  is  kept  quite  as 
a subordinate  item  of  architectural  detail. 

Looking  through  some  of  the  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  artificial  objects  have  at  diffe- 
rent times  been  made  into  decoration,  -u'hat 
conclusion  are  wo  led  to  iu  regard  to  the  real 
value  and  suitability  of  such  decoration  ? On 
tho  whole,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  critics  are  in  the  right  who  place  such 
decoration  as  inferior  to  that  which  is  based 
upon  nature  either  physically  or  metaphysically; 
that  is  to  say,  either  on  the  geometrical  and 
quantitative  relations,  or  on  the  actual  forms  of 
nature.  To  render  any  artificial  objects  at  all 
satisfactory  as  ornament,  they  must  be  used 
where  they  have  a meaning,  and  there  only ; 
and  even  then  they  will  not  rise  to  the  rank  of 
ornament  unless  they  are  in  themselves  beautiful 
and  symmetrical  iu  line  and  form  ; otherwise 
they  are  merely  symbols,  not  ornaments.  Under 
this  latter  head  we  should  class  the  Roman 
ornament  of  the  oi-skull,  so  often  referred  to  in 
tho  course  of  oar  remarks,  which  no  one  wonld, 
wo  believe,  ever  have  thought  an  ornamental 
addition  to  a building  except  for  ceremonial 
reasons  in  ancient  architecture,  and  from  habit 
and  association  in  modern  architecture.  To  tho 
friezes  where  those  were  used  a certain  grace 
was  imparted  by  tho  introduction  of  garlands 
sculptured  featoonwise,  and  which  derived  their 
charm,  so  far  as  it  was  a charm,  from  nature, 
simply  because  the  curve  in  which  they  were 
hung  was  imitated  from  that  due  to  natural 
forces,  aud  almost  all  forms  generated  in 
that  manner  are  pleasing  to  the  eye ; 
but  the  charm  arises  from  the  form  of 
the  curve  and  not  from  tho  materials  of 
-which  the  festoon  is  composed  : it  is  exactly 
what  gives  tho  same  charm  to  the  lines  of  a 
sapponsion  bridge.  This  is  the  only  value  the 
festoon  ornament,  so  constantly  repeated  on  the 
fronts  of  our  houses,  really  has  ; tho  tying  np 
of  Bcnlptnred  flowers  and  fruit  in  that  artificial 
manner  is  really  an  absolute  loss  of  beauty,  as 
it  destroys  what  is  the  true  source  of  beauty  in 
natural  growths,  the  life  and  up-springing  ex- 
pression of  all  the  parts  from  tho  root  aud  the 
central  stem.  Yet  not  only  is  this  ornament 
repeated  so  profusely  in  the  form  in  which  at 
least  it  is  in  accordance  -with  nature  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  iu  both  English  and  French  deco- 
ration the  festoon  is  designed,  with  a taste 
which  can  only  be  called  barbarous,  on  the 
horizontal  surfaces  of  ceilings,  so  that  tho  one 

• A pretence,  however,  which  tho  recent  Exhibition  has 
done  much  to  disaipBte  and  break  down,  as  our  neivhbours 
themselres,  or  the  best  critioe  among  them,  bare  aoniitted. 


charm  of  the  festoon  form  is  destroyed  by 
the  absurdity  of  a thing  hanging  horizontally 
in  a curve,  such  as  is  really  the  expression 
and  the  result  of  gravitation  acting  vertically. 
Indeed,  to  call  it  “ barbarous”  is  unfair  to  the 
barbarians,  for  no  unsophisticated  savage  orna- 
ment contains  so  absurd  a feature.  It  is,  indeed, 
a curious  fact  in  connexion  with  the  subject  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  that  the  nse  of  these 
artificial  forms  and  combinations,  though  un- 
questionably not  in  the  highest  artiftio  taste, 
seems  to  bo  nearly  always  an  accompaniment  of 
the  greatest  civilisation,  so  far  as  we  regard 
civilisation  as  moaning  the  greatest  refinement 
of  manners  and  of  luxurious  living.  It  is  the 
decoration  of  a life  which  is  far  removed  from 
nature,  and  does  not  wish  to  bo  troubled  with 
nature,  or  with  anything  beyond  a conventional 
glitter  and  prettinoss. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  by 
a judicious  addition  of  objects,  the  symbolic 
moaning  of  which  is  generally  understood  and 
sympathised  with,  an  additional  interest  may 
be  created  in  ornamental  design  without  the 
exclusion  of  the  highest  abstract  attributes  of 
beauty  in  decoration.  To  do  this  well,  however, 
is  a -matter  for  very  refined  taste  aud  very 
careful  treatment,  which  one  feels  obliged  to 
admit  is  not  often  bestowed  on  work  of  this 
kind.  Those  who  introduce  artificial  and  sym- 
bolical  objects  into  decoration  too  often  do  so 
merely  iu  o save-tronble  spirit ; they  must  put 
something,  and  have  no  cue  or  motive  to  give  the 
start  to  their  fancy,  and  so  they  get  hold  of  an 
object  of  which  it  cau  at  once  be  said,  “ this 
means  so-and-so,”  and  is,  therefore,  appropriate 
to  the  uses  of  this  particular  building  or  piece 
of  furniture  ; or  it  was  thought  to  mean  this 
once,  and  therefore  may  be  used  in  the  same 
sense  now.  Thns  the  labour  of  thought  and 
of  design  is  saved,  and  an  ostensibly  appro- 
priate ornament  is  manufactured  as  easily  as 
that  suggested  by  Tennyson  for  the  tomb- 
stone of  the  “ plump  head-waiter  at  the  Cock,” 
which  may  stand  as  a typo  of  this  class  of 
decorative  design  ; — 

“ And  whfn  Death  calls,  and  thou  ehalt  cease 
To  pace  the  gritted  floor, 

And,  layiuff  down  an  unctuous  lease 
Of  life,  aualt  earn  no  more  ; 

No  carved  cross-hones,  tho  types  of  death. 

Shall  show  thee  pass’d  to  ileavcn, 

But  carved  cross-pipes,  and  underneath 
A pint-pot,  neatly  graven.'’ 


EUROPEAN  POTTERY  AT  THE  FRENCH 
EXHIBITION. 

Howkvbb  adequately  the  various  other  indus- 
tries and  branches  of  art  may  be  shown  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  none  could  well  be  more  fully 
illustrated  than  is  the  present  state  of  the  art- 
industry  of  the  potter,  as  developed  in  different 
countries  and  in  different  directions  of  'applica- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  Germany,  no 
European  country  that  has  gained  a name  in  art 
pottery  is  unrepresented,  and  though  German 
manufacturers  and  artists  have  themselves 
withheld  from  contributing,  the  traditions  of 
Germany  are  seen  in  the  works  from  the 
fabriques  of  other  countries  which  equally  with 
those  of  the  Germany  of  to-day  reproduce  or 
continue  tho  more  renowned  older  German 
styles.  Countries,  too,  which  have  no  traditional 
reputation  for  art  pottery,  Lave  sent  examples 
of  what  they  are  now  making,  and  though  they 
of  necessity  stand  at  a disadvantage  iu  oom- 
jiarison  with  countries  which  have  for  long 
fostered  tho  art,  there  are  many  hopeful  signs 
of  progress.  Among  these  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  early  and  modern  classical  styles 
reproduced  with  strict  fidelity,  and  besides  those 
cases  -where  fidelity  is  itself  the  chief  merit, 
there  are  some  few  where  there  is  shown 
originality  of  treatment  in  the  adaptation  of  any 
stylo  that  has  commended  itself  as  a type  model. 
This  collection  from  so  many  countries,  besides 
its  interest  to  professional  and  amatenr  artists, 
has  a special  interest  to  those  who  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  process  and  difficulties  of  pro- 
duction, as  it  illustrates  the  amenability  of  the 
natural  products  of  different  countries  to  the 
potter’s  and  artist’s  wants,  though  the  value  of 
this  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  fact  that  some 
countries  obtain  their  material  from  other 
countries,  as,  for  example,  English  clay  is  largely 
exported  to  Spain  and  Holland.  All  tho  various 
directions  in  which  pottery  is  applied,  both  in 
common  use  and  for  decorative  purposes,  are 
illustrated  with  apparently  no  exception,  for 
whatever  common  use  may  be  noted  as  not 
Bho'\>’n,  either  some  annexe  or  nnexpected  buildiog 


in  the  grounds  is  afterwards  found  to  contain 
examples.  No  such  cosmopolitan  idea  of  the 
present  development  of  pottery  could  be  gained 
as  by  an  inspection  of  the  collection  now  in  the 
Exhibition. 

The  present  remarks  are  confined  to  European 
pottery,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  progressraado 
since  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  Tho  collections 
from  Mexico,  India,  China,  and  Japan  would 
demand  a separate  notice ; and  of  British 
colonies  there  is  nothing  to  say,  for  although 
they  are  largely  represented  in  the  Exhibition, 
none  of  them  show  any  pottery. 

With  the  enamels  on  porcelain  are  associated 
a few  on  metals,  and,  as  tho  process  of  pro- 
duction is  so  analogous,  they  can  hardly  be 
excluded  from  a notice  of  European  pottery,  for, 
though  they  do  not  strictl-y"  come  under  the  head 
of  pottery,  the  artists  who  exhibit  have  elected 
to  show  in  this  section  rather  than  in  others 
which  were  open  for  their  choice.  In  marked 
contrast  to  former  exhibitions  there  is  evidence 
that  the  idea  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  pro- 
ducers has  been  to  give  decorative  pottery  a 
character  likely  to  harmonise  with  the  deep- 
toned  decoration  of  rooms  now  so  much  appre- 
ciated, instead  of,  as  formerly,  making  pieces 
which  from  their  bright  colonring  at  once  arrest 
attention  to  themselves. 

Looking  at  the  exhibition  of  pottery  col- 
lectively, it  is  at  once  apparent  that  France 
and  England  are  so  far  iu  advance  of  other 
countries  that  any  idea  of  rivalry  with  them  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Between  France  and 
England  themselves,  however,  there  is  the 
keenest  competition.  Within  the  last  few  years 
England,  which  has  always  largely  imported 
from  France,  has  also  exported  pottery  to 
France,  so  that  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view  the  English  and  French  markets  are 
almost  one.  In  considering  the  vast  collection 
of  productions  brought  together  from  the  two 
countries,  it  is  astonishing,  when  realised,  to 
think  of  tho  largo  amount  of  thought  and  energy 
that  is  devoted  to  pottery.  Tho  different  con- 
ditioDS  under  which  the  work  is  produced  in  the 
two  countries  is  brought  very  forcibly  into 
prominence.  The  English  firms  to  whom  pro- 
gress in  art  pottery  is  due  are  but  some  half- 
dozen,  and  these  are  all  old-established  and 
enjoying  now  a European  reputation.  The  out- 
put of  the  least  considerable  of  these  amounts 
in  value  to  many  thousands  a year.  In  England 
it  is  the  firm  that  decides  what  lino  of  art  shall 
be  pursued,  and  it  secures  the  services  of  artists 
that  are  capable  of  carrying  out  its  wants.  Not 
a few  of  these  artists  are  French.  In  France 
everything  is  very  different.  Firms  are  nume- 
rous ; those  showing  at  the  Exhibition  are  some 
ten  times  ns  many  as  the  English.  The  output 
of  each  fabrique  is  small,  and  very  few  make 
their  o-wm  pottery.  The  firms  are  mostly  artists 
who  themselves  decorate  the  wares  they  sell,  and 
require  but  little  paid  assistance. 

While  in  England  each  of  tho  great  firms  has 
n completely  distinctive  stylo  of  its  own,  in 
Franco  a large  proportion  follow  Sevres,  or  are 
content  to  imitate  each  other’s  styles. 

Owing  partly  to  the  influence  of  tho  State- 
supported  manufactory  of  Sevres,  which,  from 
its  organisation,  is  constantly  seeking  not  only 
new  styles  of  art  but  new  processes  of  manu- 
facture, and  partly  to  tho  multiplicity  of  inde- 
pendent workers,  this  art-industry  in  France  is 
still  in  advance  of  that  of  England  in  all  im- 
portant particular-s,  though  in  domestic  pottery 
England  has  unmistakably  roaiutainod  its  supre- 
macy. For  the  first  time  at  an  international  - 
exhibition  a new  element  comes  into  compe- 
tition, as  the  works  of  amateurs  and  of  schools  of 
art  aro  shown  side  by  side  with  those  of  com- 
mercial bouses.  It  is  becoming  dlfficnlt  in 
England  to  define  tho  line  that  separates 
amateurs  from  professionals  in  tho  matter  of 
pottery  decoration ; but  in  this  case,  where 
amateurs’  work  is  admitted  for  its  merit’s  sake, 
that  need  not  bo  a trouble.  Most  of  the 
amateurs  are  ladies,  and  they  are  principally 
French,  English,  and  Austrian. 

In  the  French  court,  Madame  C.  Moreau,  a 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Dr.  Nelaton,  exhibits 
twenty-two  specimens  of  painting  on  vases  and 
plaques.  All  are  characterised  by  broad  treat- 
ment aud  a most  happy  blending  of  rich  and 
subdued  tones.  They  have  an  individuality  of 
their  own  which  marks  them  off  from  every- 
thiog  else.  As  a specimen  of  delicate  painting 
en  grisaille  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  perfect  than  the  Aphrodite  of  Madame 
BelHon,  painted  after  Cabanal. 

A very  interesting  exhibit  is  that  of  tbo 
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“ Atelier  d’Application  d’Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
de  Littiogee.”  It  lias  been  originated  since 
the  war  by  M.  DnbouchA  Free  teaching  and 
free  material  are  provided  at  M.  Daboucbe’s 
expense,  and  there  is  a museum,  with  models  of 
choice  workmanship  from  different  countries. 
The  pupils  originate  their  own  designs,  and 
carry  them  out  themselves.  The  money  that 
arises  from  the  sale  of  the  objects  produced  is 
thrown  into  a general  fund,  from  which  prizes 
are  distributed.  The  system  thus  fosters  ex- 
cellence, and  does  not  give  encouraj' ement  to 
mediocrity. 

Among  the  objects  sent  by  the  Anatrian 
Govf  rnment  are  a few  pieces  of  pottery  and 
enamel,  executed  by  the  professors  and  students 
at  the  fecole  des  Ai'ta  Indnstrielles  of  Vienna. 
This  edncational  establishment,  founded  in  1864, 
is  on  a similar  basis  to  that  at  South  Kensington, 
and  receives  the  highest  possible  patronage. 
Standing  as  these  pieces  do  among  other  works, 
there  is  nothing  in  them,  however,  to  attract 
particnlar  attention,  except  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  produced.  The 
English  amateur  work  is  almost  entirely  shown 
by  Howell  & James,  and  English  people  are 
already  familiar  with  it. 

The  scale  on  which  pottery  is  now  used  for 
architectural  decoration  is  one  of  the  first 
features  that  impresses  itself  at  the  Exhibition. 
It  never  has  been  employed  in  such  grand 
dimensions  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  tbe 
Moors  in  Spain,  of  della  Robbia  in  Italy,  and  the 
Middle  Ages  in  Germany.  The  colour  effects 
of  the  tile  decorations  on  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing itself  havo  been  unfavourably  criticised,  but 
due  allowance  must  bo  made  for  the  colouring 
of  their  surroudings,  the  slate  colour  of  the  iron 
work,  the  blue  of  the  glass,  and  the  many  flags, 
shields,  and  “trophies”  around  them.  They 
form  panels  on  flat  columns,  on  which  a pattern 
in  high  relief  of  conventionalised  flowers  is  at 
intervals  repeated.  On  the  external  wall  of  one 
of  the  pavilions  devoted  to  the  beaux  arts  are 
two  examples  of  mural  decoration.  One  is  by 
Deck,  of  Paris,  the  other  by  Boulanger,  of 
Cloisy-le-roi.  Each  is  within  the  frame  of  an 
arch,  and  forms  a picture  with  sea,  sky,  and 
landscape, — that  of  Deck  composed  of  over  1,000 
tiles,  10  in.  square,  and  representing  a rocky 
landscape,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  N.  Poussin. 

Boulanger’s  is  of  equally  grand  scale,  though 
different  in  tone  of  colour.  Both  have  naturally 
been  the  subject  of  much  comment,  and  Deck’s 
production  is  generally  more  admired.  Doulton 
and  Minton  also  show  specimens  of  mural  deco- 
ration. Tho  reputation  of  Minton’s  name  draws 
the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  large  majolica 
fountain  in  the  gardens,  but  it  is  difficult  to  sur- 
mise  on  what  grounds  this  can  be  supposed  to 
be  any  advance  on  the  previous  works  this  firm 
has  produced.  On  the  Trocadero  the  Pavilion 
do  1 Algerie  shows,  around  the  entrance,  tiles  by 
Parvillee,  in  turquoise,  green  and  yellow,  and 
there  are  many  other  buildings  with  decorations 
of  similar  character. 

In  the  French  Court,  Collinet  shows,  in  a kind 
of  temple  formed  at  the  intersection  of  two 
avenues,  several  specimens  of  architectural 
pottery,  among  them  some  very  fine  examples 
in  relief  in  Persian  style.  One  of  these,  intended 
for  a bath-room,  with  walls  and  fittings  com- 
plete, eti  suite,  is  well  worth  attention.  Round 
the  temple  are  columns  in  blue  and  green,  and 
several  framed  specimens  of  wall  caTTeausr. 

In  the  Spanish  Court  are  several  specimens 
of  interlaced  tiles  in  HIspano-Moresque  style. 
Other  tiles,  encaustic  and  painted,  are  manufac- 
tured at  Seville,  purely  Spanish  in  style,  and 
their  general  character  is  good. 

The  objects  exhibited  by  the  Government 
Manufactory  of  Sfevres  are  shown  in  the  main 
hall,  which  faces  the  Trocadero,  around  a sort 
of  pavilion,  an  illustration  of  which  was  given 
in  the  Builder,  June  15th,  erected  in  three 
sections,  with  pillars,  cornice,  and  recesses 
for  the  display  of  Beauvais  and  Gobelins 
tapestry.  Some  of  the  vases  are  placed  on 
pedestals,  and  a large  number  are  on  two  semi- 
circular stands  which  terminate  tbe  pavilion  at 
each  end,  while  the  smaller  objects  are  in  glazed 
cases.  The  great  gain  to  a vase  from  being 
placed  by  itself  instead  of  being  crowded  np  by 
others  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  it  is  here 
where  the  effect  of  those  isolated  on  pedestals 
can  bo  contrasted  with  those  placed  together 
on  stands,  but  tho  selection  of  those  to  be  isolated) 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  some  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  of  choosing  those  of  highest 
merit. 

Before  speaking  of  particular  pieces,  there 


are  some  few  points  that  may  be  referred  to 
generally  with  respect  to  the  Sfevres  pro- 
ductions. The  most  striking  is  the  remarkable 
increase  in  the  number  of  objects  of  large  size. 
The  large  blue  vase  that  now  surmounts  the 
group  at  the  western  end  of  tho  Pavilion  is 
10  ft.  6 in.  high.  It  was  cast  in  three  pieces, — 
foot,  body,  and  neck  separately ; that  is,  the 
paste  entered  the  moulds  by  the  aid  of  M. 
Regnault’s  process  of  exhausting  and  rarefying 
the  air.  It  gives  at  first  sight  the  idea  that 
it  is  of  enamelled  faience,  but  it  is  not.  It  is 
porcelain,  and  is  tbe  largest  piece  of  any  kind 
in  that  material  that  has  been  made  in  Europe. 
Too  little  is  known  of  Chinese  productions  to 
say  that  it  is  the  largest  ever  prodneed. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  colours  and 
tones  of  colour  is  remarkable,  and  bears  witness 
to  the  activity  of  research  in  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  attached  to  the  establishment. 
Sfevres  does  not,  however,  stand  alone  in  this 
respect,  for  other  fahriques,  notably  the  English, 
to  which  reference  will  bo  presently  made, 
also  show  very  marked  progress  in  this 
direction. 

There  are  two  new  processes  of  quite  recent 
invention  at  Sfevres  which  place  in  the  hands  of 
artists  a power  of  manipnlation  they  had  not 
before.  One  of  them,  of  which  there  are  several 
examples,  was  a process  first  tried  experi- 
mentally ten  years  ago,  and  which  was  so 
anccessful  that  it  has  since  been  somewhat 
extensively  employed. 

The  late  M.  Pr.  Richard  ascertained  that  a 
great  number  of  enamel  colours  would  bear 
exposure  to  a temperature  as  high  as  600°  C., 
which  is  one-third  that  of  tho  qrand  feu.  It  is 
now  technically  known  as  the  derni-grand-feu. 
This  temperature  is  just  high  enough  to  soften 
the  glaze,  and  thus  enables  new  glaze  applied  to 
fuse  with  the  edges  of  the  old,  and  unite  in  an 
even  surface  without  showing  any  trace  of  join. 
Tho  advantages  gained  by  it  are,  first  that  the 
colours  and  glaze  nnite  and  exactly  produce  all 
that  softness  so  much  admired  in  pAte  tendre, 
that  even  experts  have  a difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  difference  by  sight  alone. 
Secondly,  that  a vase  which  has  been  damaged 
in  the  firing  can  be  repaired,  a good  example  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  “kingfisher”  vase,  to  be 
presently  mentioned. 

Another  new  process  is  that  for  gilding  with 
various  tints  and  degrees  of  transparency,  so 
that  the  colour  underneath  may  show  through. 
The  process  is  this:  the  body  of  the  vase  is 
coloured  with  oxide  of  cobalt,  which  in  the 
grand  feu  firing  comes  out  gros  hleu.  Tho 
design  to  be  gilded  is  then  traced  in  chloride  of 
gold,  and  dem.^ra-iui./eu  firing  brings  about  a 
chemical  decomposition  which  makes  the  sur- 
face a suitable  one  for  gilding.  Its  colour  then 
is  a rich  reddish  brown,  which  is  either  left, 
or  on  this  is  tinted  the  colour  which  it  is  wished 
to  have  showing  through.  Tho  ordinary  gilding 
is  then  put  on  either  so  thin  as  to  be  trans- 
parent, or  the  effect  may  be  produced  by  partly 
removing  it.  It  is  then  fired  at  a temperature 
of  about  200  degrees  C.  It  is  a singular  fact 
that  no  other  ground  known  permits  of  trans- 
parent gilding  to  the  same  degree.  In  addition 
to  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  the  colour  of 
the  golds  is  modified  by  admixture  with  alu- 
minium  or  other  metal.  The  invention,  due  to  M. 
Rejoux,  gives  an  effect  difficult  to  describe,  bub 
recalling  objects  inlaid  with  gold  and  fine 
tortoise-shell. 

Tbe  value  and  artistic  effect  of  most  of  tbe 
larger  vases  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  use  of 
metal  mountings.  Within  the  last  few  years  a 
special  staff  of  artists  has  been  attached  to  the 
manufactory  exclusively  to  design  and  produce 
this  metal  work.  So  great  an  amount  of  well- 
directed  skill  is  given  to  it  that  it  is  artistically 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  more  renowned 
, porcelain  itself. 

It  is  often  objected  that  Sevres  has  an  undue 
advantage  over  other /abrigues  from  tbe  subven- 
tionbywhichifci8,to  aconsidorable  extent, main- 
tained. This  subvention  may,  perhaps,  and  no 
doubt  does,  very  materially  encourage  the 
development  of  art-pottery  in  a way  that  private 
enterprise  could  hardly  follow.  The  conditions 
under  which  a private  fabrique  can  continue  its 
existence  iu  competition  with  others  demand 
that  the  money  value  of  the  time  devoted  to 
the  production  of  any  piece  shall  be  recouped 
in  the  market.  Therefore,  the  more  rapidly  a 
piece  is  produced  the  better  for  the  owner  of 
the  fabrique.  At  Sevres,  so  far  from  there  being 
any  inducement  for  an  artist  to  finish  designs 
x*apidly,  the  arrangements  are  calculated  to 


encourage  the  bestowal  of  much  time.  The 
artists  attached  to  the  establishment  are  paid 
according  to  what  they  do  j but  none  of  them 
are  allowed  to  undertake  more  than  Avill  bring 
them  140Z.  a year. 

It  is  obvious  this  system  has  its  drawbacks, 
although  in  practice  it  has  been  generally  found 
that  the  prestige  of  being  attached  to  the  manu- 
factory outweighs  the  consideration  of  the  far 
larger  salaries  that  can  bo  so  easily  obtained 
elsewhere.  There  are  two  other  influences 
always  present,  and  perhaps  stronger.  The 
charming  village  of  Sevres,  with  its  steep  hills 
sloping  down  to  the  Seine,  its  sunny  fragrant 
gardens  and  its  shady  woods,  tbe  free  unre- 
strained mode  of  living,  tbe  companionship  of 
brother  artists,  and  the  general  e7itourage,  are 
attractions  from  which  an  artist  would  not 
readily  sever  himself.  It  is  well  known,  fnr 
example,  how  large  a sum  was  offered  by 
Minton  to  M.  Solon  to  induce  him  to  come  to 
England.  The  ariists  hold  that  if  a confrere 
leaves  his  country,  or  even  goes  into  the  pro- 
vinces, he  loses  bis  touch.  As  regards  compe. 
tition.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  indeed,  that 
Sfevres  does  enter  into  competition  with 
private  fahriques,  for  the  results  arrived  at  are 
open  in  the  freest  manner  to  all  who  ask  for 
them.  Moulds  in  plaster  of  any  of  tbe  forms 
can  be  had  for  the  cost  of  taking  them,  and  any 
new  materials  or  combinations  of  them  can  be 
had  at  cost  price,  with  directions  for  their  use. 
The  manufactory  is  a truly  national  one  for  the 
development  of  progress  in  art-pottery.  The 
small  extent  to  which  it  practically  comes  in 
competition  with  private /atrtgtte.5  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  while  the  annual  value  of  French 
pottery  spread  over  102  factories  is,  on  official 
data,forty-two  million  francs,  Ses-res  sells  no  more 
than  from  110,000  f.  to  120,000  f.  as  a maximum. 
In  any  comparisons  that  may  be  made  between 
the  excellence  of  Sevres  productions  and  those 
elsewhere,  the  fact  of  the  subvention  should,  in 
justice  to  tbe  enterprise  of  private  firms,  be 
recollected. 

In  referring  to  the  objects  shown  by  Si^vrcs 
it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the  vases  on 
separate  pedestals  arooud  the  pavilion.  They 
were  subsequently  frequently  re-arranged,  but 
are  referred  to  here  as  if  in  the  positions  in 
which  they  stood  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  Exhibition. 

The  first  is  a fine  gros  hleu  undecorated  vase 
with  aluminium  gilt  mountings.  The  metal 
handles  represent  Cupids  holding  a cable  be- 
tween them,  which  rests  in  a graceful  curve  on 
the  vase.  The  effect  is  most  pleasing,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  is  perfect ; at  least,  it 
would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  hear 
what  adverse  criticism  could  bo  raised  against 
it.  A pair  of  vases  by  Derischweiler  come  next, 
decorated  in  Renaissance  stylo  by  tbe  new  gild- 
ing process.  The  colour  of  the  ground  seen 
through  the  gilding  is  in  this  instance  blue,  so 
that  it  appears  as  if  the  gilding  were  laid 
directly  on  the  gros  bleu  ground  of  the  vase 
itself.  The  next  pedestal  supports  a vase  with 
a design  of  grapes  and  wisteria,  the  delicate 
tinting  of  which  is  due  to  the  demi-grand-feu 
process.  Continuing  along  this  side,  without 
going  into  tbe  cross  passage,  the  next  vase  is  a 
large  blue  one  decorated  with  the  new  gilding 
process  by  the  inventor  himself,  M.  Rejoux,  who 
has  in  this  case  left  the  brown  colour  to  show 
itself  through  the  gilding  untinted.  The  softest 
in  appearance  of  all  the  largo  vases,  not  even 
excepting  those  in  pAto  tendre,  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  demi-grand-feu  pi’ocess.  The 
painting  on  white  ground  by  Madame  Apoil  is  of 
surprising  grace  and  delicacy,  with  an  absence 
of  all  strong  colouring  except  on  the  neck  and 
foot.  The  perfect  sinking  of  the  colour  into  the 
glaze  gives  the  utmost  softness,  and  tbe  vase  is 
probably  the  finest  piece  of  glazing  ever  pro- 
duced on  true  porcelain.  Following  this  is  a 
vase  by  Adolphe  Schildt,  which  has  a blue 
ground,  and  a subject  painted  on  a medallion, 
“ La  Triomphe  de  la  Ycritc.”  It  is  in  the  old 
Sevres  style,  which  Schildt  alone  is  said  to 
have  kept  up.  Then  follows  a remarkable  vase 
of  the  shape  known  as  “ Vase  de  Neptune.” 
The  body  is  of  a pale  milky  grey,  and  the  deco- 
ration around  the  neck  is  tbe  work  of  M. 
Larno,  “ sculpteur.”  It  will  be  noticed  that  all 
the  Sevres  artists  in  pAte-sur-pAte  sign  “ scnlptit,” 
not  “pinxit.”  The  subject  is  a cortege  after 
the  antique,  in  pAte  bla^iche  on  a coloured  ground, 
the  figures  being  surrounded  by  very  bard  lines, 
which  give  a not  very  pleasing  effect.  In  the 
adjoining  recess  are  a pair  of  vases,  by  Ronssell, 
with  allegorical  snbjeots,  which  are  beautiful 
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I examples  of  delicate  painting.  The  vase  at  the 
following  pillar,  by  Ch.  Laban,  is  another 
example  of  gilding  by  the  now  process,  and  with 
tinted  golds.  The  subjects  of  the  decoration 
a.ro  groups  of  chrysanthemums  a.nd  woodbine. 
Crossing  the  passage,  the  next  vase  is  bold  in 
shape  and  design,  and  interesting  as  being  one 
of  the  first  rescued  from  destruction  by  the 
demi-grand-feu  process.  The  ground  is  a pale 
celadon,  except  the  space  left  in  front  for  a 
water  scene,  which  is  painted  in  p&te-dxire 
colours.  To  conceal  the  result  of  accidents 
which  happened  to  the  glaze,  the  ground  has 
been  profusely  covered  with  wisteria  on  trellis- 
worb,  and  a pair  of  kingfishers  are  added  in  the 
richest  blues  and  greens,  produced  by  the  demi- 
grand-feu.  In  the  next  recess  are  a pair  of 
vases  in  pdte-sur-p&te,  with  handles.  The 
ground  is  celadon,  and  the  subjects  are  in  white, 
which,  as  is  usual  in  the  Sevres  pdle  blanche, 
are  of  remarkable  transparency.  The  drawing 
by  Ferdinand  Regnier,  by  no  means  faultless, 
is  after  the  style  of  the  procession  of  the  Elgin 
marbles. 

The  next  single  vase,  of  large,  deep,  mottled 
blue,  is  the  last  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
I pavilion.  It  is  a grand  vase,  with  metal  mount- 
I ings,  in  parts  bronzed,  gilt,  or  coated  with 
platinum.  Acanthus-leaves  enter  into  the  de- 
sign. 

Passing  now  to  the  north  side,  it  will  be  at 
once  noticed  that  the  works  of  greater  excel- 
lence are  those  already  referred  to.  At  the 
north-east  corner  is  a bine  and  white  vase  by 
Picquenet,  a good  example  of  vermiculated 
ground.  Massive,  well-proportioned  handles  in 
metal  nre  formed  of  goats’  heads,  with  their 
horns,  wliich  are  long,  and  curved  backwards. 
Passing  over  the  recess  to  the  next  column, 
there  is  a vase  intended  to  decorate  a 
picture-gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Its  beauty  de- 
pends upon  it.s  form,  as  it  is  of  one  subdued 
bluish  colour,  and  there  is  a complete  absence  of 
I all  subject.  The  aim  has  been,  that  it  shall  not 
• distract  attention  from  the  pictures  among 
1 which  it  is  to  bo  placed.  Two  other  single 
. vases  on  this  side  have  metal  mountings,  one 
, with  and  one  without  handles.  That  with 
J handles  is  a remarkable  study  in  various  tints 
I of  blue,  with  blue  peonies  and  bine-tinted  rooks, 

; and  the  effect  is  slightly  heightened  with  gold  ; 
ij  and  that  without  handles  is  a free  treatment  of 
. a study  of  mallows,  painted  in  pdte-siir-pdte,  the 
I colour  of  which  is  rich,  the  rose-colour  on  the 
i mallows  not  having  been  produced  before.  The 
) large  vase  in  marbled  blue  at  the  western  end, 
i ill  addition  to  the  metal  mountings,  has  handles 
; in  white  biscuit,  formed  of  Cupids,  but  with 
unharmouioua  effect.  The  artist  is  M.  Fulvy. 

In  the  two  cross-passages  that  divide  the 
I pavilion  into  three  portions  there  are  six  single 
! vases  and  three  pairs.  The  eastern  passage 
. contains  a very  good  vase  without  handles,  and 
! has  a free  treatment  in  decoration,  in  which  a 
) stork  is  the  principal  object,  and  a pair  highly 
I decorated  in  bine,  green,  and  gold.  Opposite  is 
a yellow  vase,  of  some  importance  from  the 
[ clearness  of  its  colour.  In  the  other  passage 
are  two  Perso-Indian  bowls  ; one,  of  intricate 
\ cloisonne  workmanship,  is  of  self-coloured  pate, 
il  incised  and  filled  in  with  pdte  dure  and  coloured 
, clays.  The  decorating  by  incisiou  and  filling 
i,  in  gives  a sharpness  of  outline  not  otherwise 
obtainable.  There  is  also  a vase  with  Iris  and 
:i  raven  decoration  on  a purplish  ground,  which, 
► besides  being  of  interest  as  a work  of  art,  is 
I important,  as  it  was  the  first  specimen  produced 
' with  the  high  glaze  of  the  demi-grand-feu.  Two 
( good  examples  of  pdte  colortie  are  also  shown  in 
I this  cross-passage. 

At  the  semicircular  stand  at  the  western  end 
: are  several  examples  of  enamel  on  copper  after 
I the  well-known  Limoges  style.  They  are  of 
■i  exceptionally  large  size,  admitted  to  be  of  the 
: highest  artistic  merit,  and  are  so  highly  prized 
I at  the  manufactory  that  very  large  sums  have 
1 been  refused  for  them.  For  the  last  three  years 
I none  have  been  made  ; the  artists  at  the  manu- 
I factory  having  proved  themselves  able  to  exe- 
, cute  works  of  the  finest  character  on  enamel, 
have  since  devoted  themselves  to  what  they 
i regard  as  their  more  legitimate  work,  painting 
. on  porcelain.  At  this  end  as  well  as  at  the  other 
are  shown  a number  of  important  vases,  which, 

; though  the  body  is  made  of  p&te  tendre,  are 
equally  true  enamels.  The  enamel  colours  are 
, laid  ou  as  adhesive  powder,  and  fused  at  a low 
1 temperature.  The  colours  produced  in  this  way 
: are  of  greater  depth  and  brilliancy  than  if 
applied  by  any  ordinaiy  methods.  The  decora- 
tions  are  mostly  arabesque  or  scrnll-likc  pat- 


terns, the  prevailing  colours  being  a deep 
turquoise,  purple,  white,  and  green,  and  they 
are  profusely  decorated. 

Besides  all  the  foregoing,  there  are  a number 
of  vases  placed  on  pedestals  apart  from  the 
pavilion.  Among  them  are  the  following : — A 
large  vase,  called  the  “Vase  dea  Elements,” 
including,  however,  only  air  and  water,  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  M.  Gobert.  The 
ground  is  grey,  the  decoration  in  pdte  blanche, 
and  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow  depend  on 
the  greater  or  less  relief  of  the  ornament,  and 
on  the  transparency  of  the  pdte  allowing  the 
ground  colour  to  show  through.  The  design  is 
a close  grouping  of  allegorical  figures,  in  two 
tiers,  those  in  tlie  upper  representing  air,  and 
those  in  the  lower,  water.  The  lower  figures 
form,  relatively,  the  foreground,  being  in  strong 
relief;  the  upper  figures,  being  much  more 
transparent,  give  the  effect  of  height  and  dis- 
tance. The  lower  figures  are  in  comparative 
repose  ; the  upper  figures,  represented  in  full 
action,  convey  the  idea  of  rapid  motion.  For 
delicacy  and  transparency  of  effect  this  vase 
has  been  probably  never  surpassed.  Another 
pHe-sur-p&te  vase,  of  much  the  same  general 
character,  is  by  Lemeire,  the  subjects  intro- 
duced,  which  are  arranged  round  the  neck  and 
on  the  body,  represanting  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules.  They  are  of  extremely  fine  workmanship, 
and  are  very  transparent.  The  ground  of  the  vase 
is  deep  sea-green,  and  the  decoration  is  enriched 
with  borders  introducing  peculiar  shades  of  red, 
chocolate,  blue,  and  gold.  Another  distinct 
process  of  decoration  is  used  in  the  production 
of  a vase  by  Lambert,  known  as  the  “ Vase  de 
Vendange.”  The  colour  of  the  ground  is  pAte- 
changeante,  produced  nu  grand  feu.  The  spaces 
to  be  occupied  by  decoration  were  removed  to  a 
slight  depth,  and  filled  in  with  clay  tinted  with 
colours  used  in  the  demi-grajid-feu.  The  delicate 
yellows  and  pinks  of  the  demi-grand-feu  in  com- 
bination with  the  peculiar  grey  only  obtained 
by  the  grand  Jeu  has  a delightful  effect  not  pro- 
ducible by  any  other  process.  There  is  a‘‘VaBe 
de  Neptune  ” en  camaieu  representing  the 
“Triumph  of  Bacchus”  by  M.  Brunel-Rocque. 
The  figures  are  beautifully  and  vigorously 
painted  in  brown  and  gold  on  a grey  ground. 
A second  vase  of  the  same  form,  representing 
“L’Amonr  Vainqueur”  and  “ L’Amour  vaincu,” 
by  Derischweiler,  is  a fine  example  of  modelling 
and  incising  in  gold  and  silver. 

An  important  work  is  the  “ Vase  de  Nimes.” 
The  general  tone  of  colcinr  is  pale,  the  ground 
being  light  yellow,  and  the  prevailing  tints  upon 
it  are  lavender.  “ Loves  ” seated  on  arums, 
minutely  examining  with  glasses,  and  dissecting 
flowers  and  butterflies,  are  intended  to  represent 
Study  ; bees  are  introduced  to  represent  Work  ; 

. and  olive-branches,  wheat-ears,  and  other  alle- 
gorical symbols  represent  Peace  and  Plenty. 

There  is  a very  handsome  “ Vase  do  Paris,” 
designed  by  Madame  Escallier,  executed  by 
M.  Celos  by  the  demi-grand-feu  ^ving.  Through 
a border,  giving  the  idea  of  a window  trellised 
and  overgrown  with  honeysuckle  and  other 
flowers,  is  seen  a distant  view  of  Paris.  The 
view  is  thrown  to  a distance  by  the  introduction 
of  life-sized  pigeons  in  the  immediate  foreground. 
The  delicate  colouring  and  gloss  of  their  plumage 
form  a remarkable  feature  in  the  vase.  On 
the  sides  are  the  richly-coloured  and  gilded 
arms  of  the  city  of  Paris.  There  are  also  many 
other  vases  deserving  scarcely  less  attention 
than  those  already  mentioned.  Among  the 
artists  of  these  are  Picquenet,  Richard,  Bonmait, 
and  Caban. 

Regarding  the  Sevres  Exhibition  as  a whole, 
it  maintains  fully  the  traditional  position  of 
supremacy  of  the  manufactory,  and  gives  all 
those  indications  of  progress  which  might  fairly 
be  expected  from  the  resources  at  its  command. 

We  shall  continue  these  remarks  iu  our  next. 


BIFRONS. 

Considerable  alterations  aud  additions  have 
been  carried  on  during  the  past  and  present 
years  to  the  mansion,  offices,  and  stables  at 
Bifrons,  near  Canterbury,  in  the  conuty  of 
Kent,  for  the  Marquis  Conyngham,  from  the 
designs  of  Mi*.  David  Brandon,  P.S.A. 

Upon  the  com2)letion  of  the  wotks,  and  iu 
commemoration  of  the  coming  of  age  of  his 
lordship’s  eldest  son,  Lord  Mount-Charles,  enter- 
tainments were  given  to  the  tenants  and  other 
persons  employed  on  the  estate,  and  a sum  of 
money  was  divided  amongst  the  workmen. 

Messrs.  Simpson  & Son,  of  Paddington-street, 
were  the  builders  enipli-'jed. 


THE  REPAIR  OP  CHURCHES. 

The  recent  litigation  between  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  the  Incumbent  of  All 
Saints’  Church,  Lambeth,  though  highly  in- 
teresting to  lawyers  and  the  general  public,  is 
not  a very  edifying  spectacle  for  the  friends  of 
the  Established  Church.  For  it  would  naturally 
have  been  supposed  that  rather  than  let  the 
sight  be  presented  to  the  world  of  an  inenmbent 
of  a metropolitan  church  being  worried  in  the 
Law  Courts  by  a powerful  public  body,  because 
he  personally  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  repairs 
of  the  church,  those  enthusiastic  Churchmen,  of 
whom  we  are  assured  there  are  now  so  many, 
would  have  come  forward  and  subscribed  the 
necessary  sum.  However,  the  question  of  the 
liability  to  repair  churches  has  been  raised,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  not  inopportune  if  we 
devote  a short  space  to  this  matter. 

And  first  of  all.  as  regards  the  case  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  v.  The  Rev.  F.  G. 
Lee,  which  came  before  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  which  con- 
tains  in  itself  one  distinct  part  of  the  entire 
subject.  The  Church  of  All  Saints,  Lambeth, 
had  been  built  under  a Church  Building  Act. 
By  the  first  and  chief  of  these  Acts,  which  was 
passed  in  the  year  1818,  58  Geo.  III.,  c.  45,  it 
was  enacted  (section  70)  “ That  the  repairs  of 
all  such  district  churches  or  chapels  shall  be 
made  by  the  districts  to  which  they  respectively 
belong,  by  rates  to  be  raised  within  the  district 
in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  repairs  of 
churches  by  parishes,  and  every  such  district 
shall  be  deemed  in  law  a separate  and  distinct 
parish  for  that  purpose  ; and  the  repairs  of  all 
chapels  not  made  district  churches  shall  be 
made  by  the  parish  in  or  for  which  the  chapels 
shall  be  built.”  Hero,  therefore,  wo  have,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  policy  and  procedure  con- 
nected  with  churches  which  should  be  built 
after  the  year  1818  : they  were  to  be  repaired 
out  of  the  church  - rates  raised  from  the 
parishioners.  By  some  of  the  subsequent  Church- 
Building  Acts  provision  was  made  for  the 
establishment,  in  some  cases,  of  a repair  fund 
as  part  of  the  endowment  of  new  churches. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  statute  passed  in 
1831,  viz.,  1 & 2 William  IV.,  c.  38,  the  second 
section  of  which  states,  among  other  things, 
“where  the  intention  shall  be  declared  of  jiro- 
viding  a fund  for  the  rejiairs  of  the  church 
equal  in  amount  to  51.  upon  every  lOOi.  of  the 
original  cost,”  then  that  the  building  shall  be 
consecrated,  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  so  far  as 
regards  modern  churches,  they  should,  in  some 
cases,  be  repaired  out  of  the  church-rates,  in 
other  cases  out  of  a repair  fund.  But  it  will, 
of  course,  be  remembered  that  in  1868  com- 
pulsory church-rates  were  abolished,  and  the 
difficulty  arose  in  the  case  of  All  Saints’,  Lam- 
beth, that  there  were  no  rates  out  of  which  to 
repair  the  structure  of  the  church,  although 
they  are,  as  we  have  said  above,  the  legal  fuud 
for  the  repair  of  modern  churches.  Accordingly, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  cf  Works  set  in  motion 
their  powers  under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  1855  (18  & 19  Viet.,  c.  122)  (not  the  Metro- 
politan Management  Act,  as  reported  in  the 
Times).  They  considered  All  Saints’  a “dangerous 
structure,”  they  repaired  it,  they  decided  that 
the  incumbent  was  the  oivner,  and  they  attempted, 
under  the  TSi’d  section,  to  make  him  repay  to 
them  the  cost  of  the  repaii-s.  This  section  enacts 
that  “ all  expenses  incurred  by  the  said  Com- 
missioners in  respect  of  any  dangerous  struc- 
ture shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  sueb  struc- 
ture.” The  metropolitan  police  magistrate 
would  not,  however,  issue  a distress  warrant 
against  Dr.  Lee  for  the  sum  in  question.  Hence 
arose  what  was  practically  an  appeal  to 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  which  tribunal 
decided  that  the  incumbent  of  a church  was  not 
the  owner  of  a building  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  in  question,  and  consequently  was  not 
liable  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  repairs.  The 
result  of  this  decision,  with  which  we 
do  not  by  any  means  quarrel,  either  in 
point  of  law  or  abstract  justice,  is  that 
where  there  is  no  Repair  Fund,  or  an  in- 
adequate  fuud,  there  is  no  means  of  obtaining 
the  money  to  repair  a church  except  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  It  would  clearly  be  most 
flagrantly  un j asb  that  the  incumbent  of  a church, 
who  merely  ministers  to  the  wants  of  a con- 
gregation, should  bo  held  liable  for  the  rejiair  of 
a structure  which  is  primarily  for  the  use,  not  of 
himself,  bat  of  his  congregation.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  decision  may  cause  some  practical 
iLC 'nvi'inVnco  in  poor  porishf"?  find  districts,  but 
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the  obvious"' answer 'is  that  if  the  well-to-do 
churchmen  do  not  care  to  come  forward  to  the 
relief  of  their  poorer  brethren,  clearly  the 
National  Church  rests  on  no  firm  or  lasting  foun- 
dation. What  is  worth  having  is  worth  paying 
for,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  long 
as  the  Established  Church  exists  in  England  we 
shall  not  see  many  more  such  unseemly  disputes 
as  this  upon  which  wc  have  been  commenting. 

But  the  question  of  the  more  ancient  churches 
is  one  even  now  of  some  interest  and  importance, 
and  is  distinct  from  that  having  to  do  with 
edifices  erected  under  the  Church  Building 
Acts.  Anciently  the  bishop  had  the  whole  tithes 
of  the  diocese,  and  a fourth  part  of  these  had 
to  bo  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  church  ; but 
when  this  interest  was  released  to  the  rectors 
the  bishops  were  consequently  acquitted  of  the 
repairs  of  the  churches.  Then  the  general  rule 
sprang  up  that  the  parson  was  bound  to  repair 
the  chancel,  and  the  parishioners  the  body  of 
the  church.  This  rule,  again,  was  varied  in 
some  instances,  — especially  in  the  City  of 
London,  — by  custom  which  obliged  the  pa- 
rishioners  to  bear  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
whole  of  the  church.  This  custom  was  also 
found  in  other  places  besides  the  metropolis, 
and  in  some  instances  it  varied  as  by  obliging 
the  estate  of  some  particular  person  to  repair 
the  chancel,  and  the  parishioners  the  nave. 
Thus  in  the  year  1833  a considerable  litigation 
arose  between  the  churchwardens  of  Clare,  in  the 
diocese  of  Norwich,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  as  im- 
propriator of  the  great  tithes,  to  compel  the  latter 
to  repair  the  chancel  of  Clare  Church.  The 
bishop  replied  that  from  time  immemorial  tho 
parishioners  had  repaired  the  chancel.  The  case 
was  fought  both  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
and  before  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury  on 
appeal  from  the  Episcopal  Court  of  Norwich,  and 
in  both  instances  the  bishop  beat  the  church- 
wardens. This  was  an  instance  of  the  exception 
to  the  usual  rule,  and  the  parishioners  were  bound 
to  repair  the  whole  of  the  structure.  Moreover,  in 
those  days  the  censure  and  sentence  of  the  Courts 
Ecclesiastical  could  be  invoked  against  parishion- 
ers and  parties  who  failed  to  keep  their  churches 
in  proper  repair.  Now,  however,  it  is  obvious, 
both  from  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  V.  Lee,  and  from  the  effect  of  tho 
abolition  of  church-ra^^es  as  regards  the  mure 
ancient  edifices,  that  the  repairs  of  the  chnrobes 
in  England  must  depend  on  volnntary  efforts. 
Parishioners  cannot  now  bo  compelled  to  pay 
money  in  the  form  of  church-rates,  and  such 
being  the  case,  there  exist  no  funds  from  which 
the  cost  of  repairing  churches  can  be  defrayed, 
except  such  as  may  be  raised  by  gift.  And  it 
is  clear,  moreover,  from  the  recent  case  which 
wo  have  noticed,  that  the  incumbent  of  a church 
is  under  no  personal  liability  iu  the  matter,  even 
within  the  jurisdisdiotion  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 


THE  KENSINGTON  NEW  YESTRV- HALL. 

There  is  to  be  a considerable  amount  of 
ceremony  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  vestry-hall,  which  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  the  parish.  In  the  first  instance  the 
vestry  were  anxious  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  perform  the  ceremony,  and  at  a recent 
meeting  the  chairman  (the  Hon.  and  Eev.  Mr. 
Glyn,  vicar  of  Kensington)  was  desired  to 
place  himself  in  communication  with  the  Prince. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  vestry  last  week,  how- 
ever, it  was  announced  that  Lord  Kensington 
had  consented  to  lay  the  foundation-stone,  and 
the  committee  recommended  that  Thursday, 
the  28th  of  December,  be  appointed  for  the 
ceremony  to  take  place,  and  that  afterwards  a 
dinner  be  hold  at  Bayley’s  Hotel,  South  Ken- 
sington, the  tickets  to  be  one  guinea  each,  and 
lhat  the  borough  and  county  members,  and  such 
other  gentlemen  connected  with  metropolitan 
and  parochial  business  as  the  committee  may 
determine,  bo  invited.  Some  objeotiou  was 
taken  to  Lord  Kensington  baviug  been  invited 
to  lay  the  stone,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an 
outsider,  one  of  the  members  observing  that 
Major-General  Boileau,  who  had  spent  so  much 
time  to  further  the  interests  of  the  parish,  was 
the  proper  person.  Major-General  Boileau, 
however,  said  that,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  had  asked  Lord  Kensington.  The 
recommendation  of  tho  committee  was  affirmed, 
and  the  28th  of  December  fixed  as  the  day  for 
the  ceremony.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  build- 
ing is  about  30,000f.,  and  it  will  bo  a large  and 
prominent  addition  to  tb®  public  buildings  in 
the  parish. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  opening  address  of  the  session,  on 
Monday  evening  lost, 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  F.S.A.,  president,  said, — 
For  the  third  and  last  time  it  has  become  my 
duty  and  privilege  as  your  president  to  welcome 
you  to  the  commencement  of  another  session 
of  professional  intercourse,  no  less  pleasing  to 
us  all  personally  than  useful,  as  I hope,  in 
furthering  the  very  worthy  objects  for  which  we 
are  corporately  united.  At  the  same  time, 
having  in  niy  two  former  annual  addresses  dealt 
with  voiy  many  of  the  subjects  of  prominent 
interest  to  professional  men,  whether  as  artists 
or  ns  men  of  business,  I feel  some  difficulty  in 
now  offering  to  yon  observations  sufficiently 
worthy  of  your  regard.  Not,  indeed,  from  any 
lack  of  matters  of  deep  interest  to  us  all  which 
are  continually,  year  by  year,  coming  forward 
and  claiming  notice,  but  in  consequence  of  my 
want  of  sufficient  time  to  consider  them  all  as 
they  deserve,  no  less  than  from  lack  of  sufficient 
ability  to  deal  with  them  exhaustively,  and  to 
deduce  from  their  consideration  all  the  advan- 
tage which  they  might  perhaps  be  made  to 
render  to  us.  However,  knowing  that  I may 
count  on  your  indulgence  and  consideration,  I 
will  address  myself  as  best  I may  to  the  task 
that  lies  before  me  ; and  in  doing  so  I think  that 
perhaps  I cannot  do  better,  after  placing  before 
you,  as  is  customary,  somo  memoranda  of  a 
statistical  nature  connected  with  the  Institute 
in  its  last  year’s  life,  nud  after  asking  you  to 
remember  with  me  the  friends  who  have  passed 
away  from  among  us  since  this  season  last  year, 
to  take  a review  of  the  comparative  position  of 
the  Institute  and  its  members  in  1876,  when  you 
first  called  me  to  this  chair,  and  its  position  at 
the  present  time, — in  other  words,  to  render  an 
account  of  ray  stewardship. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  our  members, 
in  my  address  of  1876  I was  able  to  point  to  a 
considerable  increase  of  members  in  the  year 
then  last  past  (viz.,  27  new  members)  as  being 
beyond  tho  average  of  the  preceding  years.  1 
am  now  able,  even  starting  from  tho  vantage- 
ground  of  1876,  to  announce  a considerable 
farther  growth.  Taking  firsc  for  examination 
the  class  of  our  strictly  professional  members, — 
far  from  diminishing,  they  have  increased  during 
the  above  two  years  from  615  to  GIQ  j and  as 
within  that  period  15  have  died,  the  real  in- 
crease is  -1-9,  or  about  8 per  cent.  When  we  add 
to  these  the  classes  of  our  non-profssaional 
members,  viz.,  honorary  fellows  and  honorary 
associates  (and  notwithstanding  the  abolition  of 
the  class  of  contributing  visitors),  we  find  that 
tho  total  number  of  members  iu  1876  was  636, 
while  at  the  present  time  it  is  an  increase 
of  108,  or  about  17  per  cent. 

Once  more,  when  we  compare  the  roll  of  our 
non-metropolitan  members  then  and  now,  we 
meet  with  no  less  gratifying  results.  Some 
few, — Toi'y  few, — have  loft  us  since  tho  sub- 
scription was  raised,  but,  taking  those  who  are 
with  us  still,  and  including  those  who  have  pre- 
sented themselves  for  eleotiou  since,  all  of  whom 
willingly  pay  the  full  subscription,  we  find  this 
result  : In  1876  we  had  272  non-metropolitan 
members;  in  the  interval  6 have  died,  and  we 
have  now  290,  showing,  therefore,  an  actual 
increase  of  2-i',  or  9 per  cent.,  in  that  class  of 
members  only.  That  much  larger  increases  in 
our  numbers  may  take  place  I sincerely  hope, 
and,  without  boing  too  sanguine,  I think  I may 
fully  expect. 

1 congratulate  our  members  also  on  the  satis- 
factory state  of  our  finances.  Somo  amcmg  us 
feared,  I know,  that  in  carrying  out  the  changes 
of  the  last  two  years  our  funds  would  suffer 
much  fluctuation  and  possibly  ultimate  loss. 
It  is  nob  so,  as  a few  figures  will  make  abund- 
antly evident  to  you.  In  1876  our  income 
(exclusive  of  all  trust-moneys)  was  2,153i., 
while  in  1878  it  is  2,417i.,  up  to  the  present 
time,  showing  an  increase  of  annual  income  of 
no  less  than  254L,  or  nearly  12  per  cent.,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  this  increase  shall  not  con- 
tinue. I may  further  mention  that  our  invested 
capital  at  the  present  time  (exclusive  of  the 
trust  investments)  is  5,512J. ; and  I name  this  in 
reference  to  the  expenditure  which  may  he 
temporarily  necessary  for  our  better  accommo- 
dation, pending  the  gradual,  but  I hope,  certain, 
increase  of  members’  subscriptions  for  these 
purposes,  when  the  money  so  taken  can  be 
gradually  repaid,  and  after  which  our  iavesb- 


ments  will,  I hope,  soon  considerably  exceed 
their  present  amount. 

The  Library. 

During  the  two  years,  from  1876  to  1878, 
our  already  valuable  library  has  largely 
increased,  for  in  1876  it  contained  about 
3,000  vols.,  and  now  there  are  3,500  vols.  (ex- 
elusive  in  both  cases  of  periodicals)  ; about 
380  vols.  having  been  purchased  or  presented 
to  u‘5  since  last  year.  This  has  been  greatly 
duo  to  the  augmentation  of  the  purchasing  fund 
from  the  entrance  donations  of  our  Honorary 
Associates,  but,  even  independently  of  that,  we 
have  a good  store  of  cash  in  hand, — the  fund  in 
1876  being  89L.  whereas,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
penditure  on  books  of  851.  in  the  past  year,  it  is 
now  1561., — the  money  donations  being  nearly 
four  times  their  amount  in  1876.  for  in  that  year 
they  were  63L,  and  in  the  present  year  198U 
You  will  remember  that  one  of  the  changes 
made  by  you,  on  the  soggestionof  the  improve- 
ment committee,  was  to  open  the  library  in  the 
evenings  as  well  ns  by  day : the  result  is  shown 
when  I mention  that,  in  1876,  268  readers  in  all 
made  use  of  our  collection,  whereas  in  the  past 
year  wo  find  no  less  than  696,  nearly  equally 
divided  between  day  and  evening  students. 
Gratifying  as  this  is,  I do  not  yet  think  tho 
enormous  and  varied  fund  of  professional  infer- 
mation  we  possess  is  used  as  fully  as  might  be 
by  our  members,  especially  by  our  younger 
members.  As  you  are  aware,  tbe  council  aro 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  afford  facilities  of 
access  by  special  reading-tickets,  at  a nominal 
charge,  which  aro  given  to  students  in  the  offices 
of  our  own  members,  to  members  of  the  Archi- 
teotural  Association,  and  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Architectural  Classes  at  King’s  College  and  the 
University  of  London.  Many  presentations  of 
valuable  books  have  been  made,  both  by  our 
professional  members  and  by  our  honorary 
associates,  while  wo  are  also  indebted  to  several 
of  our  honorary  and  corresponding  members, — 
at  Berlin  (Professor  Gropius),  at  Amsterdam 
(Messrs.  Cuypers),  at  Copenhagen  (Prof. 
Meldahl),  and  at  Paris  (M.  Vaiidromer),  for 
special  donations  illustrative  of  works  in  their 
several  cities  ; and  last,  not  least,  we  aro  to  be 
possessed  of  the  valuable  library  of  our  late 
L-iend,  Mr.  Nelson,  consisting  of  249  vols.,  many 
of  them  of  much  value. 

Let  me  (at  the  risk  of  seeming  imnortunate) 
again  appeal  to  our  members  to  add,  when- 
ever they  can  do  so,  to  our  lately-startod  col- 
lection of  drawings  of  those  old  buildings  which 
may  have  been  entrusted  to  them  for  restora- 
tion ; and  while  I ask  you  to  thank  Messrs. 
Carpenter,  Tarver,  and  Withers,  who  have  sent 
us  contributions  to  this  collection,  again  ask  in 
your  name  for  similar  favours  at  the  hands  of 
many  of  our  members,  who  undoubtedly  must 
be  able  to  enrich  our  store.  Our  new  mem- 
bers, for  instance,  the  two  sons  of  the  late  Sir 
G.  Gilbert  Scott,  will  doubtless  find  it  in  their 
power  to  aid  us  in  this  respect  when  they  have 
had  time  fully  to  examine  the  numberless 
drawings  which  their  late  father  must  have  left 
behind  him,  from  his  special  practice  as  a re- 
storer. And  there  are,  of  course,  many  others 
of  our  living  members  who  notably  have  had 
and  are  having  great  opportunities  in  the  samo 
direction.  One  of  our  members  has  kindly 
presented  to  us  a very  interesting  series  of 
engravings  of  our  old  City  churches,  and  any 
addition  to  this  series  will  be  very  gladly  re- 
ceived, especially  when  we  remember  that 
under  the  action  of  the  “ Union  of  Benefices 
Act,”  and  in  consequence  of  the  large  metro- 
politan improvements  now  in  progress,  and 
likely  to  he  undertaken,  many  of  this  class  of 
buildings  will  oro  long  disappear. 

I have  also  again  to  appeal  to  those  of  you 
who  may  happen  to  have  duplicate  copies  of 
professional  works  to  remember  our  ” Lending 
Library.”  Although  as  yet  of  modest  extent,  it 
has  been  found  most  useful,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  with  its  growth,  will  increase  the 
demands  made  upon  it. 

The  Premises  of  the  Institute. 

We  find  ourselves  still  in  our  accustomed 
rooms,  though  the  Council  feel  with  you  that 
they  are  no  longer  suitable  or  spacious  enough 
for  our  needs  and  increasing  numbers.  Much 
care  and  thought  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject by  tbe  Council  since  we  last  met.  I will 
not  anticipate  the  special  report  which  they 
will  shortly  lay  before  you,  further  than  to 
express  my  personal  hope  that,  whether  we 
remain  here  or  find  a new  home  elsewhere,  the 
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general  body  of  members  'will  take  a broad  and 
comprohensive  view  of  the  matter,  not  content- 
ing themselves  with  small  treatment  of  the 
j matter,  which  would  lead  to  present  waste  of 
j money,  and  ere  long  need  to  be  re-considored, 
j but  will  look  rather  to  the  Institute  of  the 

inear  future, — as  it  ought  to  be, — as  it  may 
be, — and,  with  united  action  on  the  part  of  all, 

I as  it  will  be.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  our  wisest 
; course  for  the  present  to  content  ourselves 
^ with  temporary  expedients  for  our  greater 
::  comfort  until  wo  feel  ourselves  in  a position  to 
i:  obtain  a really  permanent  home  for  the  Insti- 
I tnte  of  sufficient  size  and  sufficient  dignity  to 
E deserve  that  name. 

] [Under  the  beading,  Ohiiuar]i  of  the  Past  Year, 

1 the  President  then  gavo  some  particulars  of 
J the  membsrs  who  had  passed  away  during  the 
:]  preceding  year,  but  as  nearly  all  these  have 
[)  been  already  noticed  in  our  pages,  we  omit  this 
:)  portion  of  the  address.] 

Turning  now  to  some  of  the  important  events 
'(  which  have  marked  the  past  year,  I think  the 
D most  important  in  its  interest  and  possible 
< effects  for  this  Institute  is 

The  Paris  Exposition. 

Orgauised  on  a far  larger  scale  and  with  a 
ti  more  perfect  completeness  than  any  former 
e ones,  architecture  found,  of  course,  its  due 
1]  place  there,  and  the  Institute  will  with  pleasure 
fi  remember  the  graciuns  letter  of  his  Royal 
il  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  president  of 
] the  British  section  in  that  Exposition,  asking  the 
i:  members  of  this  Institute  to  aid  him  in  the 
great  -work  he  had  undertaken,  so  far  as  archi- 
i:  tecture  was  concerned,  and  the  high  compli- 
::  ment  he  paid  the  Institute,  by  nominating  their 
president  (for  the  time  being)  a member  of  the 
11  Royal  Commission.  I need  not  tell  you  with  what 
■I  anxiety  I undertook,  in  your  name,  the  important 
1 dntiea  of  this  office.  I was  powerfully  aided  by 
I a committee  appointed  by  your  Council,  oon- 
i sisting  of  the  most  influential  and  distinguished 
1 members  of  the  profession,  so  selected  that  on 
J it  should  be  found  representatives  of  every 
) school  of  architectural  taste  and  thought  among 
i us.  On  the  announcement  by  me  to  my  brother 
^ Royal  Commissioners  in  the  section  of  Fine 
I.  Arts,  who  were  charged  generally  with  the 
» arrangements  for  painting,  sculpture,  architeo- 
1 ture,  and  engraving,  of  the  appointment  of  this 
' committee,  they  at  once  agreed  to  leave  the 
" whole  arrangement  of  collection  and  selection 
•'  of  the  representative  architectural  works  which 
> were  to  bo  sent  to  Paris  to  them.  How  well 
I they  discharged  their  doty  will  bo  evident  when 
I tell  yon  that  171  works,  by  sixty-four  different 
'I  exhibitors,  were  presented  by  our  committee  to 
.1  tho  Fine  Arts  section,  and  forwarded  by  them 
il  to  Paris  ; aud  that,  had  space  been  at  our  dis- 
II  posal,  this  number  could  easily  have  been 
il  doubled.  Alaiuly  by  the  personal  exertions  of 
il  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  addi- 
|l  tional  space  was  obtained  for  the  British  fine- 
.1  art  exhibit  as  a whole,  in  which  extra  space 
Il  architecture  shared  to  a moderate  extent,  con- 
II  sequently  all  these  works  so  sent  were  enabled 
•I  to  be  exhibited,  and  that  they  were  well  and 
!i  carefully  exhibited  on  the  rather  limited 
■I  space,  after  all,  at  disposal,  is  duo  to  tho 
II  care  and  energy  of  our  member,  Mr.  Roger 
il  Smith,  who  kindly  undertook  the  difficult  and 
Il  delicate  task  of  arranging  and  hanging  them, 

II  aud  did  bis  work,  as  far  as  I have  heard,  to 
! the  general  satisfaction  of  the  exhibitors. 

' An  international  jury,  consisting  of  ten  mem- 
i'  hers,  whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  note 
il  below,*  was  then  appointed  by  the  Superior 
.1  Commission  in  France.  Of  these,  five  were  dis- 
I tingnished  French  architects,  who  are  honorary 
and  corresponding  members  of  this  Institute, 

I and  by  all  I was  welcomed  with  tho  utmost 
:•  cordiality;  each  of  the  following  nations  was 
represented  by  one  member  of  jury  to  each, 
i'  viz., — Austria,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  Egypt, 

I and  England.  I had  the  honour  of  representing 
England  ©n  this  occasion.  The  duties  to  be 
[ discharged  by  this  jury  wore  very  laborious, 

I and  demanded  no  little  judgment  and  tact,  and 
I it  will  be  interesting  to  onr  members  to  learn 
I that  more  than  a fortnight  ■was  devoted  to  care- 
fully  inspecting  and  considering  each  one  of  the 

• Names  ami  countries  of  the  jury  : — France, MM. 

Bullu,  Lefuel,  Due,  Ba-swilhvali!,  and  Vaudremer ; Austria, 
— Herr  Ferstcl  ; Italy,— Commander  Basile,  of  Falermo; 

’ England,— Mr.  Charles  Barry  ; Pays  Bas,  — M.  de  Stuers; 

Egypt,— Mariette  Bey;— from  whom  Herr  Ferstel  was 
I nominated  president  by  the  French  Superior  Commission.  : 
' M.  Lefuel,  vice-president,  and  M.  Vaudremer,  secretary 
.1  and  reporter,  were  choseu  by  tbo  other  members  of  tho 
i!  jury  itself. 


very  numerous  works  sent  in  by  all  nations, 
amounting  in  all  to  no  less  than  863  drawings, 
sent  by  nineteen  different  nations.  A prelimi- 
nary examination  took  place,  with  the  object  of 
distinguishing  those  works  which  were  of  suffi- 
cient merit  to  require  further  and  closer  exami- 
nation, and,  in  passing  through  this  ordeal,  the 
English  exhibit,  consisting  in  all  of  171  works, 
by  sixty-four  authors,  had  126  works,  by  forty, 
fourautbors,  reserved  for  such  further  considera- 
tion,— a considerably  larger  proportion  than  was 
obtained  by  the  exhibits  of  any  other  country, — 
inolnding  even  the  French  division  ilself.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  having  in  view  the 
small  space  available  for  tho  British  Architec- 
tural Exhibition,  our  committee  confined  tlieir 
selection  rigidly  to  works  actually  executed 
withjn  the  last  jton  years,  or  still  in  process  of 
execution.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  French 
architects  having  at  their  disposal  about  six 
times  the  space  allotted  to  ns,  did  not  so  confine 
themselves,  bub  out  of  the  369  works  sent  by 
them,  only  183  represented  works  executed  or 
in  progress, — a contribution  very  little,  in  fact, 
more  numerous  than  our  own, — while  the  exhi- 
bitors  were  not  even  as  many  as  in  our  case. 

It  was  a matter  of  regret  to  me  that  many 
English  architects  were  inadequately  repre- 
sented, or  not  at  all,  and  that  the  known  exten- 
sive and  important  architectural  works  going  on 
in  our  various  colonies  were  also  practically 
unrepresented.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries  on 
this  head  of  tho  Colonial  Commissioners,  I could 
only  obtain  twenty-ono  drawings,  sent  in  by  four 
exhibitors,  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
jury  as  representing  tho  Colonial  architecture  of 
the  British  Empire. 

The  final  report  of  tho  jury  has  now  been 
made  public,  and  you  will  note  with  pardonable 
pride  that,  in  the  award  of  prizes,  English  archi- 
tects have  been  adjudged  a larger  number  tlian 
any  other  country,  except  France,  the  number 
of  whose  exhibits  (many  of  rare  esoellence) 
amounted  to  nearly  half  of  tho  total  number 
sent  by  all  other  nations  combined.  I see  that 
a writer  in  one  of  our  professional  journals, 
when  the  names  of  English  recipients  of  prizes 
for  architecture  was  informally  made  known 
some  time  ago,  was  so  good  and  so  ingenious 
as  to  suggest  or  concoct  a supposed  system  ho 
thought  was  probably  adopted  by  the  jury  in 
making  the  awards.  Whether  such  a mode  of 
making  the  awards  'would  have  commended 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  jury,  had  it  been 
suggested  earlier,  I cannot  say.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  abridged  their  labours  very  mate- 
rially, but  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  to 
learn  (and  perhaps  also  to  tho  writer)  that  no 
such  rough-and-ready  mode  was  adopted,  but 
that  repeated  scrutiny  and  repeated  votes  were 
needed  exhaustively  to  reduce  the  number  of 
meritorious  works  to  tho  comparatively  small 
number  of  prizes  at  the  disposal  of  tho  jury. 
That  no  small  difficulty  was  thus  experienced 
by  them  is  shown  in  a very  gratifying  form  to 
you  by  the  formal  resolution,  spontaneously  and 
unanimously  passed  by  tbe  whole  jury,  which 
has  already  been  read  to  you,  testifying  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  the  English 
exhibit,  aud  their  regret  that  the  limited  num- 
her  of  prizes  at  their  disposal  alone  prevented 
their  rewarding  it  as  it  deserved,  and  request- 
ing me  as  your  representative  to  convey 
these  their  sentiments  to  my  colleagues  hero  ; 
and,  further,  by  the  courteous  letter  en- 
closing that  resolution,  forwarded  to  me 
by  tbe  ivice-presideut  of  the  jury,  M. 
Lefuel,  at  the  request  of  tho  president,  Herr 
Ferstel,  who  was  obliged  to  return  to  Vienna 
directly  our  labours  were  over.  Having  once 
again  visited  Paris,  to  assist  at  tbo  distribution 
of  prizes,  on  the  2lBt  of  October  last,  I was 
much  gratified  to  receive  au  invitation  from 
the  five  French  members  of  our  jury,  to  accept 
from  them  a “dinner  of  honour"  they  desired 
to  give  to  their  colleagues  from  other  countries. 
The  .Belgian  member  of  tho  jury,  M.  De  Stuers, 
was  able  with  me  to  accept  this  invitation;  we 
were  most  warmly  welcomed,  and  their  former 
felicitations  on  the  success  of  English  architects 
were  repeated.  I subjoiu  a tabular  statement 
which  will  be  of  permanent  interett  to  place  on 
record,  showing  the  number  of  works  sent  in  by 
each  nation,  the  number  which  passed  the  first 
scrutiny,  aud  tho  number  and  quality  of  the 
rewards  finally  adjudged.  I feel  it  only  due  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
honoured  patron  of  this  Institute,  to  tell  you 
that,  in  the  section  of  architecture,  he  took  as 
lively  au  interest  as  he  indeed  did  in  all  the  sec- 
tions  of  British  exhibits ; that  he  took  tho 


trouble  to  go  with  me  carefully  through  our 
architectural  room  before  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition  on  the  Ist  of  May,  spending  a con- 
siderable time  there,  examining  nearly  each 
drawing,  aud  making  remarks  on  many  of  them 
which  evidenced  not  only  his  interest  in  bnt  his 
knowledge  of  the  subjects,  and  of  tbe  members 
of  our  profession.  He  has  since  desired  his 
secretary,  writing  from  Scotland,  to  express  to 
me  his  great  satisfaction  at  tho  honourable 
position  obtained  by  Englieh  architects  in  this 
competition  of  the  world.  In  the  consideration 
of  the  awards,  I ought  to  inform  you  that, 
although  several  members  of  the  jury,  both 
French  and  foreign,  were  also  exhibitors,  they 
naturally  withdrew  their  names  from  the  list 
of  competitors,  having  to  act  in  a judicial 
capacity.  For  myself  I have  seen  with  no  small 
satisfaction  that  tho  choice  of  prizemen  for 
England  has  been  received  without  any  disap- 
proval  by  my  own  countrymen  and  professional 
colleagues.  I am  euro  you  will  join  with  me  in 
real  satisfaction  at  the  position  taken,  as  regards 
our  loved  profession,  by  English  architects  iu 
presence  of  their  competition  with  their  foreign 
brethren. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  “Honourable  Mon. 
tion  ” was  awarded  to  works  as  follows  : seven 
to  France,  tw'o  to  Austria,  and  one  each  to 
England,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland; 
•while  in  tho  cases  of  one  English  architect  and 
one  Austrian  architect,  who  had  in  1867  received 
Gold  Medals,  a “Rappel  de  Medaille”  was 
recorded. 

“ Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1878.” 

During  the  past  year  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  jiro- 
moted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  bus 
become  law,  after  a very  searching  consideration 
by  an  influential  Committee  of  Parliament.  In 
preparing  their  Bill  the  Metropolitan  Board 
sought  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  a committee  of  our  members  gavo 
much  anxious  thought  to  a series  of  memoranda 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  and  their 
co-operation  was  very  courteously  acknowledged. 
Before  tho  Parliamentary  Committee  several  of 
our  members  gave  valuable  evidence,  notably 
our  esteemed  vice-president,  Mr.  Whichcord. 
In  the  event  the  Institnte  has  been  informed, 
on  his  authority,  that  the  views  of  their  Com. 
mittee  in  all  essential  points  commended  them- 
selves to  the  Committee  of  Parliament,  and  are 
practically  embodied  in  tho  Act  which  has  been 
passed.  That  on  so  large  and  difficult  a matter 
there  is  still  room  for  useful  alterations  and 
new  enactments  will  be  readily  believed,  and 
when  an  opportunity  again  presents  itself  of 
considering  effectually  this  most  important  sub- 
ject,  I hope  and  believe  the  advice  of  tho  Insti. 
tnte  will  again  be  sought  in  the  preliminary 
stages  of  any  Bill  which  may  then  bo  proposed. 

The  Egyptian  Obelisk. 

Am  I to  congratulate  you  that  the  *'  illus- 
trious  stranger,”  tbe  Egyptian  (now  British) 
obelisk,  has  at  length  quietly  settled  among  ns  ? 
On  the  whole,  I suppose  I may,  hut  it  is  with 
no  unmixed  feeling.  A public,  professional  aud 
lay,  tired  out  with  giving  “unheeded”  sugges. 
tions, — at  last  left  to  those  immediately  inter- 
ested  tho  decision  of  the  question  as  to  site  aud 
treatment  in  which  the  public  would,  if  more 
permitted,  have  taken  oven  a deeper  iutorest. 
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The  result  is  before  us,  and  the  weary  wanderer 
is  at  rest.  But  how?  Quietly  buried  (I  mean 
erected)  in  this  great  Babylon  among  houses  and 
buildings  that  overtop  it ; squeezed  iuto  an  un- 
pretending nook  obtained  with  difficulty  from 
our  corporate  .^diles.  A monolith  of  unknown 
witness  of  a period  past  so  remote  as  to 
be  realised  with  difficulty,— a mass  of  200  tons 
in  weight,  evidencing  a labour  and  probable 
sacrifice  of  human  life  at  its  birth  which  must 
be  left  to  the  imagination, — finds  itself  upreared 
on  a pedestal  composed  of  small  stones  (old 
materials  in  fact)  instead  of  on  a monolithic  mass 
worthy  of  itself  j pushed  into  a waste  corner  of 
our  river  wall,  central  with  nothing  around,  and 
lastly,  on  a low  level  instead  of  on  such  an 
elevation  as  might  add  to  its  importance  in  place 
of  lessening  it.  How  differently,  and  with  how 
much  dignity  and  taste,  our  French  neighbours 
have  treated  their  Obelisk  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  we  must  all  be  too  painfully  aware. 
In  deploring  the  result,  which  I think  could 
hardly  occur  in  any  other  European  metropolis 
than  our  own,  be  it  fully  understood  that  I do 
not  detract  a jot  from  the  well-merited  praise 
and  sympathy  due  to  the  zealous  private  citizen 
and  the  talented  engineer,  who  with  so  many 
unexampled  difficulties,  have  yet  brought  to  ns 
this  relic  of  the  past.  But  what  I deplore  is 
that  our  national,  or  our  hardly  less  powerful 
municipal.  Government  did  not  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands  so  far  as  regards  a suitable  ' 
site  and  a dignified  treatment  of  the  monument 
as  to  its  substructure,  and  did  not  undertake  to 
secure  the  best  and  most  impressive  surround- 
ings for  such  an  addition  to  the  interest  of  this 
metropolis. 

Competitions. 

The  question  of  architectural  competition 
seems  next  to  demand  a word  from  me.  A vexed 
question  this  among  ourselves  and  among  out- 
siders. A condition  of  things  created  and  main- 
tained entirely  by  ourselves,  and,  as  I think, 
an  unhappy  condition  of  things  for  all  parties, 
wherein  we  are  placed  in  the  position  of 
“ tooting  ” for  work  which  should  come  to  us  as 
a right  and  a compliment.  Heartburnings,  dis- 
appointment, and  jealousy  are  the  children  of 
the  system  ; while  the  specious  suggestion,  that 
by  this  means  alone,  or  chiefly,  true  merit  is  to 
be  unearthed  and  recompensed,  emanates  surely 
from  some  malicious  sprite  who  joys  iu  our 
distress  and  divisions.  The  mistaken  public 
view  of  competitions  is,  of  course,  largely  due 
to  our  young  and  zealous  architects  who  desire 
sometimes  to  run  before  they  can  walk,  and 
rush  into  attempts,  repeated  to  their  sorrow 
again  and  again,  which,  alas  ! bring  only  occa- 
eioual  success  against  enormous  disappointment. 
They  would  really  gain,  if  they  could  only 
think  so,  by  doing  patient,  quiet,  and  even  un- 
known good  works,  bringing  no  disappointment 
and  only  delay  in  recognition  of  their  power, 
which  then  becomes  by  experience  greater  day 
by  day.  Such  quiet  labours,  such  gradually 
developed  talents,  would  bring  them  under  the 
eye  and  judgment  of  their  seniors,  and  would 
surely  bring  to  real  merit  its  due  reward  ; in  due 
proportion  to  that  merit  would  those  of  real 
genius  become  separated  from  the  ranks,  and 
without  the  heart  faintness  arising  from  fre- 
quent failure,  without  the  loss  of  time  and 
money  which  can  oftentimes  bo  ill  afforded, 
that  belong  to  the  present  system.  No  other 
profession  than  our  own  is  placed  systematically 
in  this  position,  yet  the  “men  of  mark”  arise 
from  their  respective  ranks  in  each  profes-ion 
as  they  have  the  right  and  title  to  do.  Why 
should  we  alone  induce  the  public  to  hold  ua 
cheap  by  cheapening,— I had  almost  said,— 
obliterating  ourselves  ? 

An  ocourronco  within  my  own  knowledge 
during  the  past  year  has  led  me  into  these 
remarks,  and  may  have  some  interest  for  you. 
Iu  March  last  the  Commissioners  of  Hove,  in 
Sussex,  desirous  of  obtaining  a design  for  their 
proposed  Town  Hall,  inquired  of  me,  as  for  the 
time  being  presideut  of  the  Institute,  whether 
in  my  opinion,  “with  a view  of  avoiding  the 
unseemly  discussions  that  havo  recently  taken 
place  with  regard  to  open  competitions,  an  open 
competition  for  such  a work  would  be  desirable 
in  all  respects,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  limit  the  competition  to  eight  or  nine  well- 
known  men  of  ability.”  To  this  I replied  that, 
iu  my  opinion,  an  open  competition  was  the 
worst  course  possible ; that  a limited  compe- 
tition was  only  less  bad ; and  that,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  best  course  was  not  to  choose  from 
pla/is,  but  to  choose  a man  “ as  carefully  as  they 


could,  whether  by  vote  or  otherwise,  in  a com- 
mittee (as  they  would,  indeed,  choose  a solicitor 
or  a physician),  and  having  chosen  him,  to  put 
themselves  in  confidential  communication  with 
him  from  the  outset,  “and  thus  save  time, 
money,  and  temper  ” ; while  disappointed  com- 
petitors would  be  spared  “ that  feeling  of  sore- 
ness^ which  arises  against  a system  which 
requires  many  men  (earning  their  living  by 
hand  and  head  work)  to  give  a client  many 
designs  while  be  will  actually  only  pay  for  one.” 

The  Town  Council  took  my  advice,  and 
decided  not  to  ask  for  plans,  but  to  consider  six 
names  which  presented  themselves  to  them,  and 
you  will  feel  with  me,  I think,  they  will  have  no 
reason  to  regret  the  course  I advocated  when  I 
tell  you  that  their  choice  fell  on  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
who  will,  I doubt  not,  produce  a design  in  the 
credit  of  which  we,  his  brethren,  may  feel  some 
reflected  share,  though,  of  coarse,  the  full 
mo^ure  will  be  his  own.  I have  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  not  a solitary  instance  of  “ a 
man”  being  chosen  by  competition  in  place  of 
the  present  system  of  “ a plan  in  competition.” 
I trust  the  habit  may  grow,  and  I feel  sure  that 
in  the  end  architects  as  a body  would  rejoice  in 
the  change.”  * 


THE  LORD  MAYOR’S  SHOW,  PAST  AND 
FUTURE. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  is,  at  first  sight  at 
least,  so  uniformly  monotonous  a thing,  and  is 
BO  well  and  familiarly  known  to  both  great  and 
small,  that  it  would  seem  more  could  hardly  be 
said  about  it  in  addition  to  what  has  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  times  been  already  said.  But 
this  is  hardly  the  fact;  the  “Show”  is  not 
quite  the  dull  and  dead  repetition  of  the  same 
thing  it  looks.  There  is  always  a something  a 
little  new  about  it,  and  a something  to  mark  it 
off  from  the  last  year’s  display  ; and  still  more 
emphatically,  if  we  but  go  back  in  thought  to 
the  “ Shows  ” as  they  must  needs  have  been  iu 
the  Middle  Ages,  or  iu  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess,  of  such  famous  memory.  We  have  many 
times  thought  of  how  great  the  interest  would 
be  in  the  eight,  however  dimly,  of  a true  pictured 
representation,  in  detail,  of  the  show  as  it  at 
first  fell  into  order,  and  wended  its  way  through 
the  then  quaint  and  narrow  streets  and  ways  of 
London  town.  Wo  can,  nowadays,  no  more 
picture  such  to  ourselves  than  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  that  day  could  have  imagined 
our  show  as  it  was  a fortnight  ago,  with  its  sur- 
roundings, and  with  the  Embankment  and 
modern  London,  with  all  its  new  things,  steam- 
driven  as  they  ai'e.  All  and  every  thing  has 
changed,  not  always  and  in  every  way  fur  the 
best,  perhaps.  And  we  may  well  ask,  with 
some  cariosity, — Has  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show 
changed  from  what  it  was  for  the  best  ? 

It  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  well-nigh  im- 
possible, in  seriously  glancing  at  this  “Show” 
at  all,  to  avoid  contrasting  it  with  those  which 
did  and  must  have  gone  before  it  so  many 
times.  We  must  not  indulge  in  too  lengthy  a 
survey,  but  it  will  make  the  matter  clearer  if 
we  consider  this  procession  as  passing  through 
at  least  three  quite  distinct  eras  of  art-aur- 
rouudinga  and  influences.  There  were  the 
purely  Gothic  influences,  and  forms,  and  details, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards.  There  was 
the  “ Elizabethan,”  quite  as  marked  in  its 
special  way,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth;  and 
there  is  now  the  strictly  of  to-day,  and  modern, 
phase  of  it.  These  three  were  and  are,  as 
distinct  and  individualised,  and  new  in  their 
generation,  as  would  be  a Greek  procession 
through  our  modern  streets.  In  the  days  of 
the  Edwards,  all  and  everything,  streets,  houses, 
buildings,  costumes,  shop-wiudow  shows  and 
displays,  could  have  had  but  one  all-prevailing 
art  character.  The  style  of  the  day  was  Gotliic, 
it  matters  but  little  of  what  phase.  It  was 
Gothic  every  bit  of  it,  and  could  convey  to  the 
mind’s  eye  but  one  art-impression,  and  could 
speak  but  one  language.  It  is,  even  after  all 
that  has  been  done  in  the  so-called  revival  of 
Gothic  forms  and  ideas,  but  dimly  that  this 
Gothic  of  past  days  can  be  imagined,  or  its  all- 
surrounding  influence  understood,  for  it  was  not 
alone  iu  architectural  forms  that  it  made  itself 
ever  and  always  present,  but  in  everyching. 
The  whole  life  of  the  time  was  Gothic.  How 
can  we  nowadays  realise  this  ? 

And  then,  again,  there  was  what  was  quite 
as  quaint  and  individualised  as  the  pure  Gothic 


• The  remninder  in  our  next. 


itself,  that  style  of  art  and  art  influence  which 
has  been  called  Elizabethan.  The  Gothic  died 
a hard  death,  and  before  the  “ Classic  ” could 
take  full  possession  of  the  Gothic-formed  mind 
of  the  public,  the  quaintness  of  the  Elizabethan 
days  held  rule,  and  contained  in  itself  not  a 
little  of  the  Gothic  feeling  which,  made  it  so 
familiar  and  so  attractive.  It  is  much  easier 
in  London,  certainly,  to  get  hold  of  a mental 
impression  of  the  show  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Bess,  than  it  is  to  get  an  insight  into 
that  of  the  Second  Edward.  Not  only  is  it 
nearer  to  us,  but  its  forms  and  ways  of  life  are 
closer  and  more  intelligible.  Indeed,  might  we 
not  ask,  in  passing,  are  wo  so  far  iu  advance 
of  that  queen’s  days  as  so  mauy  seem  to  fancy 
wo  are  ? It  would  be  bard  to  imagine  anything 
more  picturesque,  quaint,  and  picturially  attrac- 
tive than  must  have  been  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
progress  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  what- 
ever course  it  took,  and  however  it  was  com- 
posed. But  however  made  up,  it  must  needs 
have  been  attractive,  not  only  as  a moving 
show,  but  the  street- ways,  all  harmonising  with 
it,  must  have  made  of  it  a complete  and  har- 
monious picture,  of  which  we  have  and  can 
have  but  little,  if  any,  definite  idea.  We  see  it 
at  times  iu  pictured  representations  on  the 
walls  of  acadamies  and  galleries,  but  there 
only. 

But  how  both  these  individualised  art  im- 
pressions differ  from  that  which  nowadays,  and 
but  yesterday,  forced  itself  ou  the  notice  of  the 
public,  who  so  filled  the  streets,  and  lined  the 
way,  and  in  numbers  so  far  outnumbering 
what  could  then  havo  been  possible.  In  a former 
day,  all  that  was, — as  far  as  fine  art  is  con- 
cerned, and  this  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  is  in  truth 
a fine-art  matter, — was,  as  we  say,  a harmonioiis 
whole,  and  a unity;  but  as  things  are,  it  is  all 
of  it  the  reverse.  What  incongruities ; how 
little,  if  any,  harmony  strikes  the  eye  of  the 
spectator;  how  little  there  is,  after  all,  to  iudi- 
cate  the  immediate  present  of  things;  how  little 
to  show  that  the  City  of  London  has  anything 
to  do  specially  with  it;  nay,  to  come  to  the 
most  emphatic  of  all,  how  little  is  there  iu  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show  of  to-day,  and  of  yesterday, 
to  indicate  outwardly  to  the  show-loving  public 
the  all  bub  boundless  wealth  of  the  mighty 
London  City  and  its  citizens  ! With,  the  sole 
exception  of  my  Lord  Mayor’s  coach  itself,  there 
is  all  but  nought  of  gold  or  even  of  gilded  work 
to  be  seen.  Most  of  tho  carriages  which  in  old 
days  must  liave  made  so  striking  a feature  in 
the  procession’s  length  were  but  of  the  usual, 
and  everyday,  and  commonplace  pattern,  and 
wholly  without  any  special  decorative  or  orna- 
mental feature,  thus  to  compel  a sort  of  har- 
mony between  them  and  the  stately  coach  itself. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  moving  boat  on  wlieels, 
filled  with  men  typifying  life-boat  experiences  ! 

It  must,  too,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  days 
gone  by,  pei'haps  not  to  return,  when  shows  and 
processions  were  of  so  much  greater  meaning 
and  import  than  they  now  are,  or  can  be,  the 
street-ways  through  which  they  passed  were  in 
full  harmony  with  them  in  artistic  expression. 
And  not  only  so,  but  efforts,  and  special  efforts, 
were  at  all  times  made  to  add  to  this  by  “ deco- 
rations ” of  divers  kinds.  We  have  now  before 
us  a quaint  print  of  a street-way  in  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  time  where  this  is  shown  in  a very 
marked  way,  and  the  good  citizens  would  seem 
to  have  evidently  vied  with  each  other  iu  their 
efforts  to  do  all  they  could  to  add  to  the  gala 
and  festive  nature  of  the  “ show  ” by  the  deco- 
ration of  their  house-fronts  and  windows.  As 
all  know,  this  is  done  to  a certain  extent  as  it  is, 
bub  more  out  of  necessity  and  accident  than 
otherwise,  and  but  a very  rare  sight  indeed  it 
is  to  see  any  kind  of  art-display  visible,  or  any- 
thing which  would  compel  the  belief  that  the 
spectators  of  the  show,  as  well  as  those  who 
take  part  in  it,  had  any  real  concern  or  interest 
in  it,  or  thought  it  worth  while  to  expend  a 
farthing  upon  it.  And  yet  it  is  surely  worth  this 
if  worth  any  thing,  or  worth  preserving,  and  yearly 
repetition.  This  yearly  City  display  ought  to 
do  some  good,  and  be  made  to  typify  a some- 
thing, and  to  evidence  to  those  outside  the  City 
walls  what  can  bethought  of,  and  done  by,  those 
who  live  and  trade  within  them. 

We  are  not  here  in  search  of  defects,  or  wish- 
ing for  opportunities  to  make  disparaging  com- 
parisons between  the  past  and  the  present,  but 
rather  to  suggest  a thought  or  two  for  /uiure 
consideration . If  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  is 
worth  its  cost, — and  it  costs  a good  deal, — and  if 
it  be  worth  preservation  and  yearly  record,  then 
we  would  say  it  is  worth  the  doing  well,  and 
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taking  some  thought  over.  It  is  artistically, 
and  as  a living  and  moving  picture,  that 
it  is  deficient.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to 
begin  again,  and  harmonise  all  its  parts,  and 
design  it  anew,  everything  being  made  and 
thought  out  specially  fur  it,  and  to  be  in  use  foj- 
it,  and  it  alone  ? We  say  all  to  be  harmonised  : 
tluis  to  revive,  not  tbo  mere  letter  of  the  past 
shows,  but  tho  spiiit  of  them.  Now  all  is  in- 
congruous  and  discordant,  but  all  might  be 
pictorially  harmonious,  and  the  several  parts 
and  details  of  it  made  to  fit  into  each  other, 
worthy  of  its  purpose,  aud  of  the  great  and  rich 
City  which  it  in  part  symbolises. 

A most  curious  question  indeed  is  involved  in 
this  show,  for  tho  tendency  of  the  time  is  doubt- 
less  to  look  down  upon  things  of  the  kind  as 
remnants  of  a past  state  of  things,  and  to  con- 
sider them  as  evidences  of  the  absence  of  what 
is  now  thought  advanced  civilisation.  Shows 
arc  useless,  and  involve  both  waste  of  time  and 
of  material  that  might  be  more  profitably  and 
usefully  employed.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  even  if  this  bo  so,  tbo  sacrifice  is  for  a 
something.  All  the  great  art  of  past  days,  and 
to  which  we  owe  so  much  even  of  our  material 
wealth,  was  originally  inspired  by  the  sight  and 
contemplation  of  such  art  realities  in  life  and 
action.  Wo  need  not  even  to  name  them.  The 
resultant  art,  great  and  wonderful  as  it  at  times 
was,  came  from  the  living  art  all  round  and 
about  those  who  so  ably  utilised  and  copied  it. 
Tlio  oldest  art  we  have  record  of,  tho  whole 
range  of  the  antique,  and  the  Gothic,  to  use  a 
general  and  descriptive  term,  all  of  them  alike 
evidence  this.  The  Greek  Parthenon,  with  its 
famous  frieze  and  metopes,  is  all  sufficient 
evidence  of  this.  Much  good  might  come  of 
it,  if  carefully  thought  out,  in  many  ways.  It 
is  worth  a little  talk  to  know  bow  best  to 
accomplish  such  work  as  this  without  any 
direct  copying  of  past  art  forms,  but  at  the 
same  time  nut  to  neglect  tho  fine  hints  it 
affords. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATION  AT  TKE 
i BARIS  EXPOSITION. 

Sir, — It  has  been  several  years  since  I have 
I written  to  you ; and  if  my  long  silence  has  led 
j you  to  the  conclusion  that,  like  most  enthuiasts 
i in  ventilation,  my  struggles  with  the  air  cur- 
I rents  to  make  them  go  where  they  ought  to  go 
; instead  of  persisting  in  going  the  wrong  way, 

1 had  completely  worn  out  my  patience  and 
silenced  nio  in  my  advanced  age,  please  allow 
t mo  to  dispel  such  erroneous  impressions. 

Perhaps  1 ought  to  preface  my  remarks,  how- 
: ever,  by  the  acknowledgment  that  1 was  com- 
I polled  to  succumb  to  tlie  waywardness  of  those 
I air  currents  and  “ draughts,”  and  had  to  make 
j a compromise  with  them  ; they  agreeing  on  their 
; part  to  let  me  alone  in  my  warming  arrange- 
: meets  if  I would  let  them  alone  in  their  frolick- 

: ing,  gambolling,  erratic  motions,  or,  in  more 
I serious  mechanical  language,  I had  to  abandon 
the  attempt  to  make  the  air-currents  the  burden- 
j bearers  for  the  heat,  and  to  confine  the  heating 
, to  the  floors,  walls,  or  solid  objects  in  the 
I room  : thus  warming  tho  persons  in  the  room 
' by  contact  with  the  warmed  floor,  or  by  direct 
I radiation  from  the  heated  surfaces  iu  the  room, 

! and  leaving  the  air  cool  and  invigorating  for 
breathing,  and  at  liberty  to  go  out  or  in,  or 
I wherever  it  pleased  to  go.  Since  then  we  have 
worked  together  very  satisfactorily,  aud  have 
I had  much  peace  and  solid  comfort. 

Yes,  I was  obliged  to  entirely  abandon  the 
I work  of  half  a lifetime,  acknowledge  that  all 
; my  patents  iu  America  and  Europe  for  hot- 
j water  apparatus  for  warming  occupied  apart- 
I ments  by  circulating  hot  air  were  worthless, — 
that  the  wuole  system  was  erroneous. 

: Since  I have  entirely  abandoned  air-warming 

and  adopted  direct  radiation  only,  I have  been 
I 60  successful,  aud  tho  work  has  given  so  much 
' satisfaction  that  it  has  kept  me  so  constantly 
I occupied,  aud  1 have  scarcely  had  time  to  write 
even  to  the  Builder,  which  journal  I regard  as 
the  great  pioneer  in  all  valuable  sanitary 
reforms. 

Perhaps,  since  my  conversion  to  direct  radia- 
tion, aud  my  entire  abandonment  of  all  air- 
warming  contrivances,  I am  like  tho  reformed 
toper,  much  more  enthusiastic  in  the  advocacy 
of  tho  new  principles  than  one  who  had  not 
been  led  so  far  astray. 

I have  been  two  or  three  weeks  examining 
tho  great  Exposition  in  Paris,  and  of  course 
nothing  that  looked  like  a warming  apparatus, 
or  a diagram  or  photograph  of  any  building  iu 


which  any  bint  might  be  given  of  the  methods 
employed  for  warming  and  ventilation,  passed 
uuscanned.  Russia  displayed  a number  of  her 
immense  porcelain  ovens  or  stoves ; Norway 
and  Sweden  did  the  same;  and,  in  fact,  nearly 
all  the  European  Continental  nations  did.  This 
being  the  old  and  almost  univert-al  method  of 
heating  for  so  many  centories,  the  great  effort 
seems  to  be  to  make  an  apparatus  occupying  so 
large  a portion  of  the  room  as  ornamental  or  as 
little  offensive  as  possible. 

So  far  as  such  heating  apparatus  are  used  as 
direct  radiators,  the  principle  is  physiologically 
correct,  but  in  practice  they  are  usually  placed 
on  the  inner  or  warm  side  of  the  room,  and  are 
often  so  high  that  a large  portion  of  the 
heated  surface  is  above  the  heads  of  the 
occupants,  instead  of  below  them.  All  the 
fresh  air  entering  at  the  cracks  and  crevices 
must  flow  across  the  floor  to  the  warming  oven, 
thus  giving  that  distressing  feeling  of  cold 
draughts  on  the  feet,  with  all  the  heat  concen- 
trating towards  the  ceiling  or  around  the 
head. 

Ornamental  as  these  are,  and  in  some 
respects  so  good,  the  objections  to  them  quite 
outweigli  the  advantages.  We,  therefore,  find 
each  nation  endeavouring  to  find  some  substitute 
that  will  give  all  the  advantages  without  the 
disadvantages. 

The  first  attempt  at  ventilation  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  met  with  the  cry  of  “ cold  draughts.” 
To  obviate  this  the  reasoning  is  very  simjjle. 
Warm  the  draughts.  And  here  the  trouble 
begins.  The  warmed  air  will  not  stay  at  the 
floor,  where  it  is  needed  ; and  the  next  thing  is 
to  stop  up  all  openings  at  the  top  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  warmed  air,  and  then  yon  soon  feel 
all  the  discomfort  and  oppression  of  being  in 
a diving-bell  under  water.  Another  practical 
difficulty  is  that  as  soon  as  a door  or  window  is 
opened  above,  the  hot  air  escapes  there  and 
leaves  no  heat  below.  Innumerable  contrivances 
have  been  adopted  to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
but  none  have  yet  been  satisfactory. 

In  his  desperation,  the  engineer  resorts  to 
tho  steam-engine  and  fan'to  make  the  air  go  where 
he  wants  it.  Tlie  principle,  however,  being  radi- 
cally wrong,  this  is  only  an  extravagant  waste 
of  money,  and  aggravates  rather  than  comforts 
the  unhappy  victim  who  is  earnestly  seeking 
for  that  great  desideratum,  — a comfortably- 
warmed  aud  well-ventilated  apartment. 

The  old  Romans  solved  this  question  very 
correctly  in  a practical  way,  by  warming  their 
marble  floors ; and  yet  is  it  not  strange  that  this 
important  point  has  become  so  nearly  one  of 
the  lost  arts,  that  in  the  magnificent  drawings 
for  the  restoration  of  some  of  those  splendid 
old  Roman  buildings  (which  line  several  rooms 
at  the  Exposition)  this  point  of  floor-warming 
is  quite  or  entirely  overlooked  by  the  modem 
architects  ? And  not  in  these  ideal  buildings 
only,  but  in  the  real  ones  as  well,  which  are 
scattered  over  all  the  country. 

But  to  return  to  our  examination  of  the 
Exposition,  we  find  the  contrivances  for  air- 
warming  on  every  band. 

Russia  displays  very  ingenious  devices  for 
extending  the  air-heating  surfaces  of  her  new 
hot-air  furnaces.  Sweden  aud  Norway  have 
elegant  stoves,  all  calculated  to  prevent  the 
radiation  iu  the  lower  part  of  the  room  where 
the  heat  is  needed,  and  save  it  to  be  sent  in  the 
warmed  air  to  the  ceiling,  where  it  is  not  wanted. 
Belgium  follows  suit.  At  Brussels  the  plans  for 
their  magnificent  new  building  for  law-courts 
show  that  it  is  to  be  warmed  by  hot-air  currents, 
and  I think  it  is  already  done.  Austria  gets  a 
gold  medal  for  an  enormous  hot-air  furnace, — 
larger  than  anything  I ever  saw  in  the  United 
States,  the  very  hot-bed  of  tho  “Yesuviuses” 
and  the  “ and  all  that  tribe  of  health- 

destroyers  that  have  well  nigh  dried  the  very 
flesh  off  the  bones  of  the  Americans. 

France,  too,  has  caught  the  air-heating  fever  ; 
in  fact,  has  it  badly.  She  must  even  disgrace  the 
glorious  open  fire  by  attempting  to  make  it  do 
duty  also  as  a miserable  air- warmer.  To  be  sure, 
they  are  so  economical  iu  the  supply  of  fresh  air 
behind  tho  fire  that  it  does  not  amount  to  much, 
but  I detesr  the  principle. 

Fortunately  for  England’s  credit,  I think,  she 
did  not  show  an  out-and-out  vicious  hot-air 
warmer  in  all  her  exhibits.  She  has  a sort  of 
leaning  that  way,  however,  in  attempting  to 
compromise  the  matter  on  some  of  her  open  fire- 
places. I noticed  in  one  exhibit  the  disposition 
of  small  pipes  around  the  room,  to  be  used  pro- 
bably for  circulating  hot  water.  This  is  very 
good  if  let  alone.  But  in  the  exhibit  great  care 


seems  to  have  been  exercised  to  show  that  the 
pipes  were  covered  by  a perforated  base-board. 
This  spoils  it.  There  are  two  objections  to 
covering  the  pipes, — one  is  its  obstruction  to  the 
direct  radiath  n,  and  another,  it  allows  of  the 
collection  of  dust  and  prevent-  frequent  cleans- 
ing. The  warming- ai'paratus  should  be  as 
carefully  cleaned  every  moriiing  as  the  vessels 
from  which  we  drink,  or  di-hes  fr<jm  which  we 
eat.  I have  given  great  attention  recently  to 
arranging  all  beating  surfaces  so  as  to  be  readily 
cleaned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  England  will  cling  to 
her  old  open  fires,  defective  and  troublesome  as 
they  are  in  many  respects,  until  some  better 
method  of  warming  can  be  devised  than  any  of 
tho  air-beating  contrivances  that  seem  to  bo 
having  full  sway  now  all  over  the  Continent. 

When  yon  see  air-warming  so  universally 
used, — air-warming  in  schools,  air-warming  in 
churches,  air-warming  in  dwellings,  air-«  arming 
in  public  and  private  buildings  of  all  classes, 
from  Russia  to  Italy, — air- warming  to  the  right 
of  yoo,  and  air-warming  to  the  left,  and  air- 
warming  everywhere, — one  almost  hesitates  to 
believe  his  own  convictions,  and  has  to  stop  and 
ask, — Is  all  tho  world  insane  on  this  subject,  and 
is  he  alone  sane  and  clothed  in  his  right  mind  ? 
But,  fortunately,  there  are  already  many 
thoughtful  persons  who  have  carefully  stadied 
this  subject,  and  make  very  intelligent  convei’ts 
to  the  direct-radiation  theory;  and  the  number 
of  such  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  The.se  are 
the  bright  rays  of  light  seen  in  the  horizon  which 
begin  to  dispel  tho  gloom  of  the  dark  night  of 
the  air-heating  fallacy,  aud  cheer  us,  and 
enable  us  to  hope  that  we  may  still  live  to  see 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  direct  radiation  spread  over  the  earth,  and 
dispelling  those  fallacies  that  now  darken  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  the  rays  of  the  bright 
clear  sun  dispel  the  morning  clouds. 

Lkwis  W.  Leeds  (of  New  York.) 


ENGINEERS  IN  INDIA. 

The  public  works  of  India  are  in  some  respects 
the  most  important  of  tho  matters  with  which 
the  Government  of  India  has  to  deal,  since 
they  include  not  only  the  means  whereby  com- 
munication is  kept  up  within  this  vast  province, 
but  even  those  which  tend  to  the  sustenance  of 
the  people  and  tho  stability  of  English  rule,  for 
all  tne  works  connected  with  roads  and  with 
irrigation  fall  within  this  class. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore, 
that  those  public  servants  who  have  charge  of 
this  department  should  be  highly  educated  aud 
energetic  men.  It  was  with  this  view  that  some 
years  ago  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
established,  as  our  readers  know,  an  Engineering 
College  at  Cooper's  Ilill,  near  Chertsey,  and  it 
is  this  establishment  which  has  caused  a good 
deal  of  discussion  among  tho  witnesses  who  were 
examined  last  session  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  East  India  Public  Works. 

The  fact  that  such  a college  exists  necessarily 
causes  a larger  and  more  constant  stream  of 
young  engineers  to  be  turned  annually  into  the 
India  Public  Works  Department.  It  is  also 
plain  that  this  causes  to  some  extent  a less 
demand  for  native  engineers,  at  least,  in  the 
higher  places,  because  the  Government  neces- 
sarily have  first  of  all  to  find  places  for  the 
English  engineers  whom  they  have  educated 
and  prepared  specially  for  this  work.  From 
the  evidence  of  the  several  Indian  officials  who 
were  examined  before  tbe  Committee  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  a student  from 
Cooper’s  Hill  has  a better  chance  of  employment 
than  a native,  for  instance,  from  tho  College  at 
Roorkee.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  there 
is  a difference  of  opinion  among  the  highest 
authorities,  whether  the  old  system  of  native 
engineers  and  English  engineers  selected  from 
the  Royal  Engineers  aud  private  civil  engineers 
was  not  better  than  the  new  one  which  is 
gradually  being  perfected,  namely,  native 
engineers  and  engineers  drafted  from  Cooper's 
Hill.  There  is  a clear  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  native  engineers  arc  well  fitted  for  subordi- 
nate posts,  but  that  they  prefer  to  be  placed 
high  in  office  at  i>nce.  Thus,  Lord  Napier  and 
Ettrick  remarked  before  the  Committee,  “ I 
have  heard  of  officers  employed  upon  the 
Godavery  Works  state  that  they  have 
had  native  subordinates  who  exhibited  the 
greatest  natural  ability  for  practical  work.” 
On  the  other  band,  with  i^respect  to  the 
appointment  of  natives  in  the  highest  offices, 
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he  adds,  " I perfectly  agree  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  public  functionaries  in  India,  of 
the  higher  class,  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, as  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, ought  to  bo  Englishmen.”  There  is,  in 
fact,  a difference  of  opinion,  one  Trhich  would 
not  bo  easily  solved,  whether  the  natives  of 
India,  generally  speaking,  have  a real  aptitude  : 
for  the  kind  of  work  which  is  required  of  them 
in  the  Public  Works  Department ; yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  apart  from  this,  not  a little  of 
the  uncertainty  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
utilising  natives  in  this  department  arises  from 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  with  the  subjection  of  the  natives. 
That  is  to  say,  we  educate,  and  we  endeavour  to 
raise  the  mental  and  bodily  tone  of  the  natives, 
to  interest  them  in  our  rule,  and  to  obtain  their 
assistance  in  our  practical  dealings  with  their 
country ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to 
keep  our  rule  supreme,  to  employ  our  highly 
educated  young  men,  and  as  there  are,  after  all, 
only  a certain  number  of  the  higher  posts,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  both  the  native  and  the  British 
elements  to  be  properly  amalgamated,  and  both 
the  objects  which  wo  have  mentioned  properly 
carried  out.  And  there  seems  a good  deal  of 
reason  to  expect  that  the  establishment  of 
Cooper’s  Ilill  will  tend  by  degrees  to  prevent 
this  amalgamation,  and  that  the  English  will 
overcome  the  native  element.  Thus,  Colonel  Fife, 
a man  of  very  great  experience  in  the  Public 
Works  Department,  says, — “ Undoubtedly,  if 
a number  of  engineers  are  sent  out  regularly 
from  Cooper’s  llill  every  year,  it  necessitates 
the  keeping  up  of  a permanent  establish- 
ment to  a certain  figure,”  and  in  answer  to 
Ur.  Fawcett’s  question,  “So  that  the  evil  of 
having  a large  and  expensive  Public  Works 
Department  may  be  rather  intensified  by  the 
system  ? ” Colonel  Fife  replies,  “ If  the  supply 
is  entirely  from  the  College,  I think  it  may.” 
Now  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  every  possible 
economy  will  bo  more  aud  more  practised  in 
India,  as  the  English  people  more  and  more  look 
into  the  government  of  our  Eastern  dependency, 
and  it  is  therefore  quite  certain  that  unnecessary 
officials  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  or  to  bo 
appointed  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  officials  to  go  will 
not  be  the  students  from  Cooper's  Hill,  but  the 
native  engineers.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a 
result  which  can  hardly  be  avoided,  because 
when  you  have  admitted  a young  man  into  a 
special  college  with  the  understanding  that  be 
shall  have  special  appointments  in  India,  it  is 
impossible  to  turn  round  and  say  that  his  ser- 
vices  are  not  required.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  regulate  the  number  of  admis- 
sions  so  as  to  equalise  them  to  the  wants  of  India 
three  years  after.  Yet  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
Cooper’s  Hill  College  presents  many  advantages. 
As  Sir  George  Campbell  says,  “I  am  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  an  institution  of  this 
kind  is  beneficial  and  calculated  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  India;  for  this  reason,  that  as 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  it  has  always 
been  remarked  that,  among  oar  English  engi- 
neers, althoagh_  there  has  been  an  excellent 
practical  education,  although  very  many  of  them 
have,  or  most  of  them  have,  by  a rule-of-thumb 
Bort^  of  practice,  come  to  be  very  good  and 
efficient  men  in  their  profession,  still  they  are 
deficient  sometimes  in  general  education,  and 
alrnost^  always  deficient  in  the  theoretical 
education  which  is  afforded  by  the  engi- 
necring  schools  of  many  Continental  coun- 
ties. I bedieve  that  there  exists  no  school 
in  the  country  equipped  with  every  neces- 
sary for  turning  out  young  engineers,  except 
Cooper’s  Hill.  At  the  same  time,  I do  feel 
that,  cut  off  as  they  are  from  what  is  going 
on  in  Europe,  there  is  a great  danger  that  our 
limited  and  exclusive  services  may  run  too  much 
in  one  groove.”  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
quote  a number  of  other  opinions  expressed  by 
equally  able  and  capable  persons,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all,  when  the  committee  publish  a 
report  at  the  end  of  next  session,  that  their 
judgment  on  this  point  will  have  a marked 
inflaenco  on  the  career  of  the  Indian  engineers 
of  the  future.  Wo  do  not  propose  to  anticipate 
that  decision  by  any  judgment  of  our  own,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  it  will  be  unwise  to  choke  off 
native  engineers  entirely,  which  will  be  the  case 
If  all  the  higher  posts  are  held  by  Englishmen  ; 
it  13  equally  certain  that  the  danger  of  narrow- 
ness  wluch  Sir  George  Campbell  points  out  must 
be  avoided,  if  possible,  and  yet  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  system  of  continual  drafts  of 
able  young  engineers,  animated  by  an  esprit  de 


corps,  is  most  advisable.  So  far  as  we  can  see 
from  the  voluminous  evidence  before  us,  there 
will  be  not  a little  difficulty  in  reconciling  all 
these  somewhat  conflicting  objects,  but  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  do  so  is  greatly  to  bo  hoped. 


QUICKLIIIE  A PRESERVATIVE  OF  WOOD. 

M.  Lostal,  a French  railway  contractor, 
recommends  quicklime  as  a preservative  for 
timber.  He  puts  the  sleepers  into  pits,  and 
covers  them  with  quicklime,  which  is  slowly 
slaked  with  water.  Timber  for  mines  mnst  be 
left  for  eight  days  before  it  is  completely 
impregnated.  It  becomes  extremely  bard  aud 
tough,  and  is  said  never  to  rot.  Beeoh-wood 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  has  been  used  in 
several  ironworks  for  hammers  and  other  tools, 
and  is  reputed  to  be  as  hard  as  iron,  without 
losing  the  elasticity  peculiar  to  it. 

According  to  the  Kurze  Berichie,  lime  slaked 
in  a solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  used  at 
Strassburg  as  a fireproof  aud  weatherproof 
coating  for  wood. 


THE  NEW  VIENNA  EXCHANGE. 

Thb  new  Exchange  of  Vienna  was  opened  for 
the  first  time  in  March,  1876.  Tlie  provisional 
BOrse,  by  the  bye,  which  had  served  for  several 
years  the  purposes  of  the  disciples  of  Mercury, 
has  now  expiated  to  the  full  the  errors  of  its 
ways.  But  a short  span  of  grace  was  accorded 
to  the  old  building  ; no  stone  remains  upon  the 
other, — foundations  it  never  had, — and  new 
buildings,  intended  for  private  dwelling-houses, 
have  been  reared  in  its  place.  This  block  of 
new  buildings  is  opposite,  in  an  oblique  direction, 
to  the  new  Exchange  in  the  Schottenring. 

Wo  have  already  given  some  particulars 
respecting  the  exterior  with  the  view  we 
published  in  a former  number,  but  it  will  be  ; 
convenient  to  recall  to  mind  a few  of  them.  The  . 
Exchange  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  five 
million  florins ; and  it  is  reported  that  the 
architect,  Herr  Hansen,  asked  for  three  millions 
more,  in  order  to  use,  in  place  of  the  brick  with 
which  the  outside  is  partly  covered,  red  marble, 
and,  instead  of  stucco  and  paint,  more  expensive 
products  of  the  plastic  arts.  But  the  five 
millions  wore  the  length  to  which  the  managing 
committee, — -the  requisite  money  being  raised 
on  preference  stock  in  Vienna  financial  circles, 

■ — 'Were  inclined  to  go. 

The  outside,  it  is  considered,  cannot  be  taken, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  a successful  garb  for  an 
exchange.  From  the  open  terrace  behind  the 
facade  of  columns,  several  arches  admit  into  the 
vestibule.  We  obtain  a view  through  the  latter, 
filled  with  glass,  into  the  interior  of  the  large 
ball  (the  subject  of  our  illustration).  It  is  at 
present  the  largest  for  public  purposes  in 
Vienna.  It  occupies  the  whole  centre  portion 
of  the  building  np  to  the  roof,  and  extends 
through  its  entire  length,  excepting  a not  very 
large  ante  and  staircase  hall.  The  great  hall  is 
188  ft.  long,  86  ft.  wide,  and  76  ft.  high.  At 
the  height  of  the  first  story  a gallery  runs  all 
round,  and  above  this  are  the  windows.  There 
is  an  aisle  on  both  sides  of  the  great  hall  on 
the  ground-floor,  which  opens  on  to  it  by  round- 
headed  arches.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
ball  is  the  lustrous  grey  marble,  the  columns 
supporting  the  arches  being  of  red  marble. 
Those  large  monoliths  are  embedded  one-third 
of  their  bulk  in  the  wall.  The  ceiling  is  flat, 
and  is  supported  by  a second  row  of  columns 
(Coriuthian)  resting  on  the  gallery.  It  is 
painted,  and  divided  into  white  panels,  with  blue 
ground,  from  which,  again,  whitish-grey  mythical 
figures  appear  to  rise.  The  considerable  height 
of  the  apartment  favours  the  illusion  of  painting, 
the  plastic  forms  being  hardly  missed.  The 
largo  arches  of  the  narrow  sides  are  filled  with 
glass.  It  would  have  been  far  more  effective 
to  have  hidden  the  door-frames  in  the  iron 
framing,  instead  of  inserting  heavy  door-posts 
of  wood,  with  pediment,  and  leaving  this  bulky 
door-framing  standing  seemingly  free  and  un- 
supported,  as  well  as  interrupting  the  light. 
Curiously  enough,  the  architect  has  filled  all  his 
spandrels  with  Centaurs, Naiads, —in  other  words, 
half  human,  half  animal  creatures, — in  accord- 
ance with  Greek  taste.  The  native  wit  of 
Vienna,  never  slow,  and  whose  sparkling  satire 
is  as  proverbial  as  it  is  pungent,  has  already 
seized  upon  this  extravagance  of  decoration  for 
its  wicked  purposes. 

When  the  rich  geld  lustres  and  wall  cande- 
labra  (on  feativa  evenings  also  a wreath  of 


jets  round  the  gallery)  send  forth  their  light, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  variegated  marble,  an 
imposing  effect,  a view  of  rare  luxurious 
grandeur,  is  produced. 

Doors  lead  from  the  aisles  and  gallery  into 
the  numerous  offices.  In  the  basement  are  the 
Produce  Exchange  and  the  refreshment-rooms. 
In  the  centre  of  the  great  hall,  in  the  shape  of 
a narrow  oblong,  is  the  “bar”  of  the  sworn 
brokers.  Only  the  latter  are  permitted  into 
this  sanctnm.  Oh  their  word  and  their  note-book, 
as  we  know,  depend  millions  and  destinies, 
ffoundthe  “ bar  ” runs  a wide  step,  on  which  sre 
placed  the  tabourets  or  seats  (Stockerl,  a witty 
Viennese  expression  for  a little  stick,  perhaps 
equal  to  our  English  “ perch  ”)  reserved  for 
bankers  and  other  frequenters  of  the  Exchange 
who  pay  for  them.  Those  seats  may  be  moved, 
on  the  step  only,  backwards  and  forwards  on  a 
rail.  The  name  of  the  renter  of  the  seat  is  fixed 
in  a plate  on  the  writing-desk  of  the  “ bar,” 
which  much  facilitates  the  transaction  of  hnsiners. 
There  are  gas  candelabra  also  on  the  “ bar,” 
increasing  the  amount  of  light  in  the  evening.’ 

The  eyes  are  bettor  off  in  this  room  than  the 
ears.  We  know  what  business  hours  are  on  our 
own  Stock  Exchange ; but  the  noise  on  the 
Vienna  Exchange  is  increased  in  acHteneea  by 
the  very  Babel  of  tongues  there  heard.  The 
bell,  which  rings  at  intervals,  brings  out  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  hall  still  more  strongly. 
Any  one  in  quest  of  a “ leading  paper”  finds  its 
place  of  sale  marked  by  tablets  on  the  wall. 
Should  he  be  speculating  in  various  shares,  he 
must  have  good  legs,  for  he  will  find,  with  the 
large  dimensions  of  the  hall,  plenty  of  room  for 
exercise  ; and  his  nether  limbs  must  be  steady, 
for  the  floor  being  of  large  sandstone  flags,  he 
might  slip  and — come  to  grief. 


“MURALIS.” 

Tnx  walls  of  a room  in  Berners-stroet,  Oxford- 
stroet,  have  been  hung  with  various  specimens 
of  a new  linoleum  product  called  by  its  inventor, 
Mr.  Frederick  Walton,  “Muralis,”  and  which 
would  seem  to  be  a very  useful  material.  It  is 
a mixture  of  oxidised  linseed  oil  and  fibi'O,  and 
on  this,  ornamentation  in  relief  is  stamped  by 
machinery  with  the  greatest  clearness  and 
sharpness  of  diversified  ontlino.  The  use  of 
colour  in  addition  is  optional,  and  the  patterns 
may,  if  desired,  be  tooled  after  the  first  stamp- 
ing. The  effect  produced  is,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  designer,  like  that  of  carved  wood, 
of  embossed  leather,  of  terra-cotta  or  plaster 
ornamentation  j or,  better  still,  the  work  may 
bo  allowed  to  assume  a character  of  its  own  as 
a subdued  and  graceful  style  of  ornamentation. 
Its  capacity  for  reoisting  blows  and  abrasions  is 
remarkable.  Pieces  can,  indeed,  be  cut  off  from 
it,  with  the  knife  or  chisel,  and  its  tonghness 
and  freedom  from  liability  to  splinter  render  it 
peculiarly  suitable  for  any  amount  of  elaboration 
and  improvement  by  artists  after  it  has  once 
been  stamped.  But  a blow  or  a cut  produces, 
on  the  elastic  surface,  no  lasting  impression.  If 
it  is  struck  with  the  sharp  end  of  a hammer- 
head, a slight  indentation  will  at  first  be  pro- 
duced  ; but  in  half  an  hour  the  elastic  substance 
fills  up  the  gap.  Apiece  of  “ Muralis”  has  just 
been  taken  out  of  the  water  after  three  months’ 
immersion,  and  is  as  perfect  and  sound  as  when 
first  put  in.  It  would  supply  a waterproof  shield 
to  wood,  iron,  or  other  building  materials,  and 
afford  lasting  and  beautiful  ornament  to  the 
structure.  For  the  interior  decoration  of  houses, 
its  warm  and  comfortable  surface  makes  it 
peculiarly  applicable.  As  regards  price,  a 
handsome  dado,  2 ft.  high,  is  sold  at  the  price 
of  38.  a yard.  The  pieces  for  walls  are  usually 
about  20  in.  wide,  and  sold  at  2s.  8cl.  a yard. 
1 he  designs  produced  on  the  material  depend, 
of  conrse,  on  the  taste  of  the  manufactnrer ; 
those  at  present  exhibited,  wo  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  say,  are  very  satisfactory  and  appro- 
priate. 


Tit-tat-to  by  MacTiinery. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  U.S.,  Mr. 
F.  T.  Freeland  presented  and  described  a 
machine,  designed  aud  constructed  by  himself, 
fur  playing  the  game  of  tit-tat-to.  The  machine 
is  so  designed  that  the  move  made  by  the  person 
playing  against  it  determines  that  next  made 
by  the  machine,  the  latter  being  accomplished 
by  the  simple  movement  back  and  forward  of 
two  levers,  and  the  most  skilful  player  is  unable 
to  win  any  one  of  the  vast  number  of  variations 
of  which  this  simple  game  is  susceptible. 
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PALACE  CHAMBERS,  ST.  STEPHEN’S, 
WESTMINSTER. 

Im  our  present  uumber  wo  give  to  our  reaclors 
a view  of  a block  of  buildings  raised  by  Major 
> John  Frederick  Wielaud,  who  Las,  within  the 
.)  last  seven  years,  built  seven  blocks  for  trade 
■.  and  office  purposes  within  the  City  of  London, 
some  of  which  we  have  already  illustrated,  and 
these  have  involved  an  expenditure,  we  under- 
stand, including  the  one  now  the  subject  of  our 
- engraving,  of  not  less  than  600,0001. 

Palace  Chambers  has  been  built  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Richard  Almond,  architect,  Loudon.  It  forms 
the  angle  of  Bridge-streot  and  Cannon-row, 
Westminster,  and  has  a frontage  to  the  former 
of  130  ft.,  and  to  the  latter  street  of  over  200  ft. 

The  building,  as  will  be  seen,  is  in  the  Renais- 
sanoe  style,  freely  treated.  The  frontages  are 
of  stone,  the  mouldings  and  carving  being  kept 
^ flatand  delicate.  The  combination  of  purposes  for 
’ which  this  building  is  intended  is  novel  and 
the  construction  peculiar,  and  we  think  our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  a description. 

As  to  construction,  the  great  portion  of  the 
building  facing  Bridge-street  is  carried  on 
gigantic  box-girders,  which  span  the  Metro- 
• pohtan  District  Railway.  It  may  bo  noted  that 
when  these  girders  were  placed  in  position,  they 
were  arched  to  the  extent  of  liin.;  the  enor- 
mous  weight  subsequently  placed  upon  them 
‘ has  only  deflected  them  to  the  extent  of  i in. 

The  foundations  in  Cannon-roware  at  a depth 
of  30  ft.  from  the  ground  level,  and  in  some 
. parts  of  the  land  a depth  of  43  ft.  had  to  be 
c excavated,  and  pumps  throwing  1,200  gallons  per 
minute  were  kept  constantly  at  work,  night  and 
fay,  for  live  months.  Tlio  whole  surface  is  now 


one  solid  bed  of  concrete,  9 ft.  thick,  and  the 
superstrncfcnro  is  composed  of  hard  Bui-ham 
bricks,  except  the  stone  parts  before  mentioned. 

The  cellars  are  arched  and  constructed  per- 
fectly fire-proof,  as  it  is  the  intention  to  use 
them  as  depositories  for  valuables,  and  the  pro- 
prietor  reckons  that  he  will  be  able  to  give  a 
perfectly  fire-proof  room,  about  5 ft.  square  and 
9 ft.  high,  for  about  51.  a year.  These  rooms 
will  be  heated  with  hot-water  pipes,  and  venti- 
lated into  the  corridor,  where  watchmen  will  bo 
constantly  on  guard.  Thus  any  one  for  the 
small  payment  of  51.  per  annum  will  be  able  to 
secure  a fire  and  burglar-proof  room,  large 
enough  to  hold  pictures,  books,  plate,  &c.,  for  an 
ordinary  establishment.  The  revenue  to  the 
proprietor  from  this  source  will  be  considerable. 

The  ground-floor  in  Bridge-street  is  devoted  to 
shops,  which  are  now  nearly  all  occupied.  The 
back  portions  of  this  floor  will  be  devoted  to  ■ 
office  purposes.  Part  of  this  is  already  occupied 
by  the  Westinghouse  Brake  Company,  who  have 
in  operation,  on  a fall-size  railway  carriage, 
their  continuous  brake,  which  is  worked  by 
compressed  air,  and  is  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  public  at  these  chambers. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  next  four  floors  is 
intended  for  offices,  and  we  notice  the  Chnrch 
Defence  Institution,  the  Bilbao  Iron  Ore  Com- 
pany, Sir  Charles  Dilke,  M.P.,  and  several  other 
influential  persons  are  among  the  tenants. 

A novel  feature  on  the  first-floor  is  a club 
dining-room,  21  ft.  high,  and  above  it  a smoking, 
room,  elaborately  decorated  in  gold  and  colours. 
These  two  rooms,  commanding  a view  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Abbey,  and  Victoria- 
street  are  carefully  finished,  the  former  being 
in  the  Doric,  and  the  latter  in  the  Corinthian 
style  of  architecture,  the  dados,  doors,  Ac., 


being  executed  in  polished  walnut-wood,  relieved 
by  ebony  mouldings.  These  club. rooms,  together 
with  kitchens  above,  and  subsidiary  rooms  and 
cellars,  are  intended  for  the  use  of  a proprietary 
club,  of  moderate  pretensions  as  to  aubscrip- 
tions,  bub  they  will  be  principally  useful  to  the 
residents  in  the  building,  for  it  is  the  pro. 
prietor’s  intention  to  let  about  200  rooms  on  the 
upper  floors  for  bachelors’  residential  chambers, 
at  the  rate  of  501.  per  room  j this,  with  a small 
charge  for  cleaning,  valeting,  gas,  coal,  Ac., 
will  enable  any  gentleman  to  have  a West  End 
residence,  with  the  luxurious  accessories  of  a 
club,  including  hot  baths,  at  a moderate  cost. 

There  are  two  lifts,  or  elevators,  rising  to 
each  floor ; these  are  worked  by  steam-power, 
and  are  so  arranged  that  if  the  attendant 
neglected  his  duty  no  accident  could  happen. 

The  entire  height  of  the  building  in  Cannon- 
row  is  120  ft.  from  the  foundations,  and  consists 
of  ten  floors. 

The  corridors,  fireproof  in  construction,  are 
upwards  of  half  a mile  in  length,  of  a uniform 
width  of  8 ft.,  and  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles 
of  various  designs. 

There  are  pneumatic  bells  fitted  toeach  room, 
with  speaking-tubes  thence  to  the  porter’s 
box  and  domestic  offices.  The  gas-pipes  and 
speaking-tubes  in  the  whole  building  are  nearly 
five  miles  in  length. 

We  congratulate  the  spirited  proprietor,  Major 
Wielaud,  who  is  by  profession  a military  engi- 
neer  (and  who  has  been  his  own  contractor), 
that  no  accident  to  life  or  limb  has  occurred 
at  this  or  any  other  of  his  buildings,  considering 
that  as  many  as  1,000  men  had  been  employed 
at  a time,  such  immunity  from  accident  being 
mainly  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  plant  and 
careful  supervision. 
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KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISH 
ARCHiTECTS. 

OPENING  MEETING,  SESSION  1878-79. 

The  first  ordiDary  geueral  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  Session 
1878-79  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  in 
Conduit-street,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president,  in 
the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  lust  ordinary 
geueral  meeting  of  Session  1877-78,  held  on  the 
3rd  of  June  last,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Candidates  for  MejnbersJiip. — A long  list  of 
candidates  for  meuiberahip  was  read.  The  list 
included  seven  applications  to  be  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  Fellow,  ten  to  that  of  Associate, 
and  eighteen  to  that  of  Honorary  Associate. 

New  Members. — Mr.  George  Richmond,  R.A., 
aud  Mr.  L.  Alma-Tadema,  A.R.A.,  were  intro- 
duced to  the  President,  on  their  attending  for 
the  first  time  since  their  election  as  Honorary 
Associates ; and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
balloted  for  and  declared  duly  elected,  viz.,  as 
Associate,  Mr.  F.  S.  Pilleau,  of  Buckingham, 
street,  Strand ; aud  as  Honorary  Associates, 
Mr.  William  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.,  aud  Sir 
Richard  Wallace,  bart.,  M.P. 

The  Library. — The  secretary  announced  a 
number  of  donations  to  the  library,  including  a 
bequest  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  volumes  by 
the  late  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson.  A vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  several  donors. 

The  Late  Honorary  Secretary. — The  President 
said  he  regretted  to  have  to  announce  to  the 
members  ofiicially  the  great  loss  which  the 
Institute  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  their 
friend  Mr.  Cockei’ell,  who  bad  the  happiness 
which  some  persons  desired  of  dying  in  harness, 
perfectly  useful  up  to  the  very  last  moment  of 
liis  life,  and  truly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
lie  died  quite  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a short 
holiday  ho  was  permitting  himself  to  take  in 
Paris,  after  having  been  somewhat  out  of  health, 
although  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  appa- 
rently in  perfect  health.  In  five  minutes  he  was 
summoned  into  eternity.  His  funeral  took  place 
in  Paris,  aud  the  Institute  would  be  glad  to 
know  that  it  was  nut  wholly  unrepresented.  He 
died  on  Monday,  the  4th  inst.,  and  the  informa- 
tion of  his  death  reached  London  on  the  morn- 
iug  of  W'ediiesday,  the  6th  inst.  Their  zealous 
secretary  endeavoured  to  find  him  (the  Presi- 
dent) and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
but  they  were  all  dispersed.  With  praiseworthy 
promptitude,  however,  Mr.  White  started  aloue 
by  the  next  mail  to  Paris,  in  order  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  their  poor  friend,  which  took  place 
on  the  following  day.  Happily,  three  other 
members  of  the  Institute  were  in  Paris  at  the 
time,  and,  hearing  of  the  sad  event,  assisted  iu 
representing  the  Institute  at  the  funeral.  There- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  suddenness  of  the 
event,  and  the  brevity  of  the  interval  which 
elapsed  before  the  funeral  took  place,  the  Insti- 
tute was  not  unrepreaeuted,  or  they  would  all 
have  grieved  beyond  expression.  The  genial 
disposition  of  their  late  friend  made  him  nume- 
rous friends  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  In  the 
Institute  every  member  was  bis  friend,  aud 
abroad,  in  all  societies  which  he  entered,  it  was 
the  same  thiug, — -certainly  it  was  so  iu  Paris. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  architects  in 
Paris  followed  his  I’emains  to  the  grave,  testify- 
ing thereby  their  sympathy  with  the  Institute 
in  its  loss  aud  their  esteem  for  him  personally. 
M.  Due,  the  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Institute, 
M.  Lefuel,  and  several  other  distinguished 
French  architects  attended  the  funeral,  and  had 
written  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the 
Inst  itute. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  they  had  all  been 
touched  by  the  president’s  allusion  to  the  death 
of  one  whom  they  honoured  and  loved  so  much 
as  the  late  Mr.  Cockerell.  Their  deceased  friend 
inherited  a great  name.  The  son  of  a man  of 
many  virtues  and  high  attainments,  he  worthily 
maintained  the  name  he  bore.  By  his  genial 
manners  and  his  artistic  talent,  and  by  the  way 
iu  which  he  carried  out  the  various  works  he 
was  called  upon  to  execute,  he  had  attracted  to 
himself  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  The 
members  of  the  Institute  had  also  been  much 
touched  by  the  kindly  sympathy  shown  by 
French  architects  in  attending  their  late  friend’s 
funeral,  aud  he  begged  to  move  a resolution  to 
the  following  effect ; — “ That  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  has  learned  with  extreme 
gratification  of  the  courtesy  of  M.  Due  and 
MM.  Lefuel  and  Vaudremer,  honorary  and 
corresponding  members  of  this  Institute,  in 
attending  the  recent  funeral  of  its  lamented 
foreign  correspondent,  Frederick  Pepys  Cockerell, 


esq.,  in  Paris,  and  desires  to  record  its  appi’ecia- 
tion  of  this  act  of  kindness  and  sympathetic 
regard  for  his  memoi'y.” 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  said  that  as  one 
who  had  been  privileged  to  be  present  at 
Mr.  Cockerell’s  funeral,  he  begged  to  second  the 
motion. 

On  being  put,  the  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Architecture  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. — The 
secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Institute 
Committee  on  the  Paris  Exhibition,  with  its 
aiipendix, — a very  interesting  document. 

Professor  Donaldson,  in  reference  to  the  letter 
of  M.  Lefuel  contained  in  the  appendix,  said  he 
thought  the  Institute  ought  to  recognise  so  very 
complimentary  a public  document  emanating 
from  their  professional  brethren  in  Paris.  It 
was  impossible  f(jr  English  architects  to  receive 
such  an  expression  of  gond  will  on  the  part  of 
their  professional  brethren  in  Paris  without  being 
conscious  of  the  cordiality  with  which  they  had 
been  met,  and  without  recoguising  the  desire  of 
French  ai'cbitects  to  render  honour  to  the  art  of 
this  country.  This  cordiality  had  been  niani- 
fested  by  French  architects  not  only  iu  the  dis- 
charge of  their  public  duties,  hut  in  private  and 
social  intercourse,  and  he,  therefore,  begged  to 
move  a resolution  to  the  following  effect ; — “ The 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  begs  to 
offer  to  its  French  confreres  of  the  international 
jury  a cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  reception 
with  which  they  honoured  personally  the  English 
architects  who  visited  Paris,  and  to  thank  them 
for  the  ample  justice  done  to  English  architec- 
tural productions,  which  were  exhibited  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  possible." 

Mr.  Whichcord  seconded  the  motion,  and  it 
was  carried  nem.  con. 

The  President's  Address. — The  President  then 
proceeded  to  deliver  his  opening  address,  which 
we  print  in  extenso  on  other  pages. 

The  reading  of  the  address  concluded, 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  said  : As  one  of  your  prede- 
cessors in  that  chair,  sir,  I must  ask  you  to 
allow  me  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  you 
for  the  remarkably  interesting  and  industrious 
address  which  you  have  just  read  to  us.  You 
have  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  encountered  in  the  administration  of 
the  Institute  during  your  presidency,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  you  have,  by  your  zeal 
and  industry,  conquered  those  difficulties  in 
a remarkable  manner.  In  passing,  I would  stop 
for  one  moment  to  suggest  that  as  in  future  our 
presidents  will  only  occupy  the  chair  for  two 
years,  it  might  bo  well,  perhaps,  for  each  of 
them  to  give  oue  long  address,  such  as  you  have 
read  to  us  this  eveuiug,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  term  of  office,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
term  to  give  a brief  summary  of  the  events 
that  have  happened  duriug  his  occupancy  of 
the  chair.  Doubtless  the  increase  of  members 
has  been  satisfactory.  I attach  immense  im- 
portance to  the  accession  of  our  Honorary 
Associates,  and  I am  sure  that  the  benefit  we 
shall  ultimately  derive  from  their  knowledge, 
influence,  aud  presence  will  be  very  great. 
You  said,  sir,  and  I tbiuk  very  wisely,  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  attempt  any  elaborate 
architectural  alterations  in  these  premises.  I 
thiuk  that  is  a feeling  which  will  be  very 
generally  shared.  Let  us  hope  that  before  long 
we  may  be  able  to  get  a larger  amount  of 
possession  of  these  premises,  or  else  obtain 
premises  better  suited  to  the  increased 
prosperity  aud  enlarged  necessities  of  the 
Institute.  You  have  given  us  a most  melan- 
choly list  of  deaths.  We  have  lost  some 
honoured  names, — Scott,  Smirke,  Nelson,  aud 
last,  not  least,  Cockerell.  That  Mr.  Cockerell 
should  have  passed  away  so  suddenly  and 
so  unexpectedly  is  a particularly  painful  cir- 
cumstance. He  was,  as  Professor  Donaldson 
has  said,  the  eon  of  a most  honoured 
member, — our  first  professional  president,  who 
was  a man  of  great  knowledge  and  refinement, 
and  his  son  never  for  one  instant  did  dishonour 
to  that  name.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  known 
to  us  all  how  valued  he  was,  and  comparatively 
young  as  he  was  he  had  secured  the  confidence, 
regard,  and  even  the  affection  of  his  clients. 
As  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  1 tbiuk  there  is  no 
oue  here,  sir,  who  does  not  feel  the  value  of)  our 
services.  How  great  the  sacrifice  of  time,  aud 
how  great  your  labours  liave  been,  will  be 
appreciated  by  all,  but  especially  by  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  similar  duties.  We  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  you.  On  the  subject 
of  competitions  and  conferences,  I moat  cordially 
concur  in  your  remarks.  They  accord  most 
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fully  with  my  own  feelings.  As  to  your  hopes 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Institute,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say  one  word.  There  is  no 
professional  man  here  who  does  not  share  those 
hopes,  and  there  is  no  class  of  Associates  so  ill- 
liberal  and  ungenercius  as  to  refuse  to  re-echo 
your  sentiments.  I beg  to  move  that  a cordial 
vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  President  for  bis 
interesting  and  able  address,  with  our  best 
wishes  for  his  prosperity  when  be  leaves  the 
Chair  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  F.  Leighton,  President-elect  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  who  was  very  warmly  cheered,  said  : — 
Mr.  President,  ■ — The  members  of  the  class  to 
which  I have  the  honour  to  belong,  viz.,  the 
Honorary  Associates,  will,  1 am  sure,  esteem  it 
a very  great  honour  that  one  of  their  number 
has  been  called  upon  to  second  the  motion  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Wyatt,  that  the  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing should  be  offered  to  you  for  your  most 
remarkable  address.  I feel  myself  very  much 
honoured  that  the  command  to  do  so  should 
have  bt-en  laid  upon  me,  aud  I will  perform  the 
duty  with  the  utmost  brevity,  partly  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  partly,  and  chiefly, 
because  I feel  that  in  the  lucidity  of  its  state- 
ments and  iu  the  breadth  aud  elevation  of  the 
views  which  it  embodies,  and  especially  also  iu 
the  extremely  satisfactory  nature  of  its  general 
tenour,  your  address  stands  self-recommended, 
and  will  be  accepted  with’ gratitude  and  thanks 
without  my  advocacy.  You  have  unfolded  before 
us,  sir,  a picture  of  prosperity,  of  growth,  of 
vitality,  of  beneficent  and  enlightened  influences 
at  work,  which  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  all 
the  members  of  this  Institute,  and  I would  bog 
them  to  believe  that  it  is  also  a very  highly 
gratifying  picture  to  all  who  look  on  at  the 
working  of  this  Institute  with  interest  and 
sympathy  from  the  outer  precincts,  as  1 do 
myself.  But  the  picture  you  have  drawn  has 
not  been  unchequered:  it  has  its  dark  shadows 
and  contrasts,  and  in  the  too-long  roll  of  the 
obituary  you  have  recorded  there  are  several 
names  which  I personally  cannot  hear  without 
emotion.  There  are  the  names  of  two  honoured 
members  of  the  Academy  to  which  it  is  my  chief 
pride  to  belong,  and  the  name  of  one  of  the 
dearest  and  truest  friends  I ever  had, — a man 
who  had  the  rare  gift  of  winning,  and  the  yet 
rarer  gift  of  retaining  always  the  affections  of  all 
those  who  bad  the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  aud 
whose  loss  will  be  irreparable  to  those  to  whom  he 
was  dear.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  if  I 
were  to  attempt  to  touch  on  any  portions  of  the 
address  which  deal  with  the  special  workings  of 
the  Institute  and  with  its  own  peculiar  interests ; 
but,  six’,  you  touched  upon  one  or  two  points  of 
general  interest,  upon  which  you  may,  perhaps, 
allow  me  to  say  a word.  You  alluded  to  the 
aucieut  obelisk  which  has  lately  been  erected, — 
1 liad  almost  said  “mislaid,’’ — on  the  parapet 
of  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  I embrace 
with  joy  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
hearty  concurrence  with  your  concern  at  its 
latest  vicissitude.  That  venerable  monolith  is 
an  old  friend  of  mine.  1 have  had  the  privilege 
of  seeing  it  on  more  than  oue  occasion  slumber- 
ing ill  the  sands  of  Egypt  by  the  margin  of 
waters  bluer  than  are  those  of  Father  Thames. 
I saw  it  again,  cased  in  the  Cleopatra,  ploughing 
the  blue  waters  off  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and  I 
have  seen  it  again,  alas  ! seeking  for  the  sun  in 
vain  in  its  last  home,  showing,  to  ages  to  come, 
what  may  bo  done  by  British  munificence  and 
patriotism,  and  by  the  energy,  resources,  and 
skill  of  British  engineering  ; aud  showing  also 
how  a monument  may  be  placed  iu  such  a 
manner  as  to  defy  and  set  aside  all  the  eternal 
fitnesses  of  things  lesthetic, — adorning  nothing, 
emphasising  nothing  and  by  nothing  empha- 
sised, placed,  as  it  were,  parenthetically  be- 
tween two  highways,  perhaps  the  finest  of  their 
kind  in  the  world,  but  neither  of  them  leading 
up  to  it,  but  rather  hurrying  past  it.  You 
alluded,  sir,  to  competitions.  1 am  in  harmony 
with  you  also  as  to  that  subject.  I share 
your  very  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  a com- 
petition is  tho  best  means  of  ascertaiuing 
the  person  to  whom  one  should  entrust, 
and  from  whom  we  should  expect,  a work  of 
art, — whether,  in  fact,  competitions  always  re- 
sult in  “ the  survival  of  the  fittest."  In  your 
address,  sir,  there  is  one  point  as  to  which  I have 
something  to  add  beyond  what  you  have  told  us, 
viz.,  as  to  the  Exhibition  in  Paris, — au  exhibi- 
tion in  which,  by  the  ungrudging  consent  of  the 
European  artistic  public,  British  art  won  no 
common  meed  of  honour  and  distinction.  You 
have  dwelt  with  most  justifiable  pride  on  the 
large  share  of  that  honour  which  justly  accrued 


to  Britiali  arcliitecture,  bat  yoa  have  not  told 
1 this  Tnatitate  of  the  golden  opinions  and  high 
! esteem  which  you,  sir,  won  in  the  discharge  of 
your  duties  on  that  occasion.  I liave  had  the 
honour,  gentlemen,  of  sex'ving  with  your  Presi- 
dent on  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Paris 
R.'vhibition,  and  I have  had  the  gratification  in 
Paris  of  hearing  M.  Perstel,  president  of  the 
international  jury  on  architecture,  speak  in  high 
terms  of  Mr.  Barry’s  services,  and  I am  in  a 
position  to  testify  to  the  untiring  zeal,  to  the 
genial  catholicity,  and  to  the  admirable  tact 
I which  made  him  so  valuable  and  so  influential  a 
I member  of  the  jury,  and  which,  if  I may  be 
permitted  to  judge  from  what  I have  heard,  have 
made  him  so  admirable  a president  of  this 
Institute.  My  sense  of  those  qualities  of  your 
president  very  naturally  greatly  enhances  the 
pleasure  with  which  I venture  to  second  the 
" vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  address,  moved  by 
I your  former  president,  Mr.  Wyatt. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  by  Mi*. 
/ Wyatt,  and  heartily  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Barry  briefly  replied,  and  announced  that 
i the  ne.xt  meeting  would  be  held  on  Monday, 
I December  2,  when  Liout.  Condor,  R.E.,  will  read 
I a paper  on  “ The  High  Sanotnary  at  Jerusalem.” 


“THE  GAIETY”  RESTAURANT,  STRAND. 

Aftee  having  been  closed  for  a long  time 
for  re-construction,  the  Gaiety  Restaurant 
has  been  re-opened.  A detailed  descrip, 
tion  of  the  extensive  structural  alterations 
which  were  in  progress  appeared  in  the  Builder 
several  montlis  ago,  but  it  may  be  added  that  a 
handsome  new  entrance  has  been  formed  in  the 
Strand,  which  serves  as  the  principal  approach 
to  the  ground-floor  portion  of  the  restaurant,  as 
well  as  to  the  boxes  and  stalls  of  the  Gaiety 
theatre.  Tlul  mosaic  pavement  in  this  entrance 
was  laid  by  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  of  Newman- 
street.  The  three  flue  apartments  in  the 
restuurant  forming  the  basement,  and  the  ground 
and  first  floors,  are  of  uniform  size,  being  100  fc. 
in  length  by  33  ft.  in  width,  with  an  uninter- 
rupted view  from  one  end  to  the  other,  columns 
being  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  the  several 
floors  supported  by  iron  girders  thrown  across 
the  entire  width  of  the  respective  apartments. 

The  interior  fittings  and  decorations  are  of  an 
elaborate  character,  and  have  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Simpson  &,  Sons,  of  the  St.  Martin’s- 
lane  Works,  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr. 
Verity,  the  architect  engaged.  The  ornamenta- 
tion includes  a considerable  surface  of  their 
tiles.  These  tiles  are  distinguished  by  their 
inventors,  or  rather  sole  makers,  as  “ art  ” tiles, 
not  because  any  claim  is  laid  to  superior  artis- 
tic excellence,  but  in  contradistinction  to  en- 
caustic,  majolica,  and  other  tiles,  which  are 
merely  produced  by  mechanical  processes, 
whilst  those  here  used  are  painted  by  hand.  It 
must  also  bo  mentioned  that  an  important 
feature  in  these  tiles  is  that  they  are  done  under 
glaze,  and  in  many  instances  their  effect  is 
heightened  by  subsequent  enamel  painting.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  eulogise  the  luminousnees, 
depth,  and  brilliancy  which  result  from  this 
process,  as  every-ouo  who  has  been  enabled  to 
inspect  its  results  at  the  Criterion,  the  Mansion 
House,  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Restaurants,  and 
elsewhere,  will  already  be  well  acquainted  with 
their  merit-*.  In  modern  times,  Messrs.  Simpson 
& Sons  have  been  the  first  to  manufacture  tile 
paintings  on  a large  scale  for  surface  decora- 
tion, and  in  so  doing  they  have  not  only  followed 
an  example  which  dates  back  into  the  remotest 
antiquity,  but  they  have  revived  a species  of 
ornament  more  in  harmony  with  the  strictest 
principles  of  art  than  any  other  species  of  wall 
decoration  extant.  In  rendering  it  possible  for  the 
ordinary  middle-man  to  decorate  his  house  with 
tile  paintings  on  the  same  scale  that  those  well 
endowed  with  this  world’s  goods  may  ornament 
their  halls  and  saloons  with  expensive  frescoes, 
they  realised  n dream  of  Della  Robbia.  'Ihe 
walls  of  the  buffet, — a handsome  and  imposing 
room, — have  been  covered  at  intervals  with  tile 
paintings.  'Phe  somewhat  severe  character  of 
much  of  the  execution  harmonises  thoroughly 
with  the  architectural  characteristics  of  the 
room,  which  are  in  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  larger  paintings  ornamenting  the  upper  part 
of  the  room.  These  represent  various  opera- 
tions in  connexion  with  agriculture,  and  some  of 
the  subjects  merit  high  praise.  The  ceiling  is 
also  the  work  of  Messrs.  Simpson  & Sons.  The 
motif  of  the  design  bears  evidence  of  its  having 


been  inspired  by  associations  belonging  to  the 
locality,  and  refers  to  their  histrionic  as  well  as 
to  their  gastronomic  character,  for  we  find 
figures  with  scrolls,  bearing  quotations  from 
Shakspeare,  and  tablets,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  dramatic  authors  and  renowned  actors, 
in  combination  with  represeutationsof  flsh,  flesh, 
and  fowl,  and  other  details  purely  ornamental. 
Tlie  ceiling  is  executed  in  what  is  called  Kalso- 
mine  painting,  a species  of  distemper  which 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  washable.  The 
stained-glass  window  screens  also  come  from  the 
works  iu  St.  Martin’s-lane.  The  main  dining- 
room, on  the  first  floor,  is  very  artistically 
painted  and  decorated,  and  does  Mr.  Verity 
credit. 

The  artist  employed  here  and  elsewhere  is 
Mr.  Edwin  P.  Turner. 

The  entire  outlay,  including  the  structural 
alterations,  fittings,  and  decorations,  is  esti- 
mated at  something  like  25,0001.  The  general 
contractors  are  Messrs.  G.  Smith  & Co.,  of 
Pimlico. 


LIFTS  AT  “THE  GAIETY”  RESTAURANT. 

A VERY  complete  system  of  lifts  has  been 
fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  A Stevens, 
of  Leicester-square  (whose  firm,  we  believe,  has 
been  established  as  engineers  nearly  a century), 
comprising  a hydraulic  passenger  and  goods  lift, 
a contin  uous  lift  for  food  and  kitchen  service,  four 
hand-lifts,  for  distribution  of  food  and  wine 
throughout  the  building,  and  one  small  special 
lift  for  carrying  two  wine-bottles  only.  The 
most  deserving  of  attention  is  the  first-named, 
which  has  in  connexion  with  it  a small  pumping- 
engine.  which  forces  water  into  an  accumulator, 
or  loaded  reservoir,  under  a heavy  pressure. 

Beneath  the  lift  is  fixed  a horizontal  cylinder 
of  great  strength,  containing  a sliding-ram, 
carrying  at  its  head  four  wheels,  ranged  side  by 
side ; at  the  back  of  the  cylinder  are  four 
similar  wheels,  and  round  the  whole  system  is 
wound,  in  a similar  manner  to  a rope  in  pulley- 
blocks,  a chain,  which  is  continued  up  the  lift- 
shaft  over  a pulley  at  the  top,  down,  and  finally 
attached  to  the  cage.  When  the  cage  is  down 
the  ram  is  “ home  ” in  the  cylinder.  To  make 
an  ascent,  water  from  the  loaded  reservoir  is 
admitted  to  the  horizontal  cylinder,  and  forces 
out  the  ram,  the  action  of  which  is  to  lengthen 
each  coil  of  chain  at  the  expense  of  the  portion 
between  the  head  wheel  and  the  cage,  the  result 
being  the  ascent  of  the  latter. 

The  control  of  the  flow  of  water  is  held  by 
the  cage  itself,  and  it  automatically  stops  at 
cither  limit  of  its  jonrney,  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, depend  for  safety  upon  the  attention  of  the 
man  in  charge.  A further  safeguard  is  provided 
in  the  shape  of  a device  by  which,  should  the 
chain  or  any  of  the  suspending  gear  break, 
strong  springs  attached  to  the  cage  are  released, 
and  thrust  forward  arms,  which,  by  engaging 
with  suitable  recesses  in  the  guides,  suspend 
the  cage  at  any  point. 

The  automatic  action  of  the  pumping-engine 
is  very  beautiful ; it  continues  pumping  until 
the  reservoir  is  full,  and  then  stops  without 
attention  ; the  moment  any  water  is  withdrawn 
and  the  load  commences  to  drop,  the  engine  as 
promptly  recommences  pumping,  and  works 
until  the  accumulator  is  again  full. 

The  “ Coutinnoiis  Lift,”  which  has  been 
popularly,  though  not  reverentially,  called 
“Jacob’s  Ladder,”  consists  primarily  of  two 
endless  chains,  with  long  links  passing  over 
wheels  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  lift-shaft,  and 
carrying  between  them  a number  of  cages  for  the 
reception  of  luggage  j the  wheels  at  the  top, 
and  consequently  the  chains,  arc  caused  to 
revolve  by  means  of  a “ West  ” six-cylinder 
engine;  the  cages  are  thus  kept  contiuuonsly 
travelling  down  the  front  and  up  the  back  of 
the  shaft,  and  are  so  speeded  as  to  allow  of 
their  being  loaded  or  unloaded  while  passing 
between  the  two  floors.  The  small  “ West  ” 
engine  used  as  a motive  power  is  a prodigy 
among  steam-engines ; it  stands  on  the  top  of 
a 11-iu.  wall,  measures  only  18-in.  by  12.in.,  but 
develops  three  horses’  power. 


Builders'  Benevolent  Institution.  — An 

election  of  pensioners  on  the  funds  of  this 
charity  will  take  place  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St. 
James’s,  on  Thursday  next,  the  28th  instant. 
There  are  vacancies  for  two  men  and  two 
women,  there  being  three  candidates  of  each 
sex. 


NEW  BUILDING  BYE-LAWS  FOR  LONDON, 
UNDER  11  & 42  VICT.,  CH.  32. 

Sir, — I am  sure  you  will  encourage  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  the  new  Building  Bye-Laws. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  passed  last  Session, 
two  months  are  given  to  non-official  persons  in 
which  to  make  themselves  heard.  It  is,  there- 
fore, everybody’s  plain  duty  to  say  what  he  has 
to  say  at  once.  We  have  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  spirit  of  Hadrian  has  descended  to  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  Spring-gardens 
Parliament.  We  may,  without  e.xordium,  or 
apology,  or  dread  of  the  fate  of  Appollodorus, 
start  discussion  at  once.  You  may,  iterhaps, 
be  willing  to  direct  the  use  of  paste  and 
scissors,  and  to  send  a neat  collection  of  the 
correspondence  to  the  principal  Secretary  of 
State  who  is  to  confirm  tbe  bye-laws,  or  (as  I 
presume)  to  doctor  them  if  he  does  not  like 
them,  before  they  will  bo  valid.  It  is  desirable 
that  they  should  express  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum, — in  terms  concise,  unambiguous,  and  suffi- 
cient ; and  the  able  oSicial  document  which  has 
been  printed  is  very  near  one’s  ideal.  But  fre- 
quent tinkering  is  properly  sniffed  at  by  all 
jmblio  bodies,  and  much  disliked  by  practical 
people.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  heed  how 
we,  either  with  unconcern  or  without  debate, 
allow  burdens  to  bo  bound  upon  us  grievous  to 
bo  borne,  or  weakly  shrink  from  sustaining  the 
Board  in  grappling  with  evils  which  it  is  now 
authorised  to  control.  The  principle  of  making 
the  provisions  of  the  bye-laws  an  irreducible 
minimum  will,  however,  be  pretty  generally 
accepted.  Few  people  consider  it  desirable  that 
any  public  authority  should  help  proprietors  to 
obtain  superior  work.  To  prevent  the  worst 
class  of  building  from  going  below  a certain 
point  is  all  that  can  wisely  be  aimed  at.  Pre- 
cision iu  the  limitations  of  the  bye-laws,  so  as  to 
leave  very  little  to  the  discretion  of  any  one, 
will  also  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  many  people. 
The  discretion  of  that  admirable  body  of  public 
servants,  the  district  surveyors  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  interpreting  and  enforcing  building- 
laws,  should  meet  with  due  honour.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  district  surveyors  might  iu 
many  cases  be  made  uncontrolled  despots,  and 
prove  very  good  specimens  of  the  order.  But  in 
practice  most  of  us  would  be  better  satisfied  to 
give  despots  aud  district  surveyors  very  definite 
instructions,  aud  to  let  everybody  else  know 
what  those  instructions  are ; aud  probably  the 
class  best  of  all  satisfied  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  be  the  district  surveyors  tbeniselvc.s. 
fo  Foundations  and  /Sites  of  Buildings. 

Paragraph  I.  of  the  suggested  Bye-laws:  — 
“ No  house,  building,  or  other  erection  shall  be 
erected  upon  any  site  or  portion  of  any  site 
which  shall  have  been  filled  up  or  covered  with 
any  material  impregnated  or  mixed  with  any 
fcecal,  animal,  or  vegetable  matter,  or  which 
shall  have  been  filled  up  or  covered  with  dust, 
or  slop,  or  other  refuse,  or  in  or  upon  which  any 
such  matter  or  refuse  may  have  been  deposited, 
unless  and  until  such  matter  or  refuse  shall  have 
been  properly  removed,  by  excavation  or  other- 
wise,  from  such  site.  Any  holes  caused  by  such 
excavation  may  be  filled  in  with  hard  brick 
rubbish,  or  other  similar  material.” 

a.  “Site”  is  defined  in  the  14th  section  of 
the  Act  in  such  a way  that  the  bye-laws  cannot 
control  anything  outside  the  area  of  the  build, 
ing.  This  was,  no  doubt,  intentional,  aud  may 
have  been  prudent ; but  it  will  apparently  make 
it  impossible  to  compel  peo[)Io  to  clear  away 
foul  rubbish  from  the  spaces  rtiund  about  build- 
iogs.  Therefore,  instead  of  “shall  be  erected 
upon  any  site  or  portion  of  any  site,”  Ac.,  must 
we  not  read  “ upon  any  site,  any  portion  of 
which  shall  have  been  filled  up,”  Ac.?  Some 
regret  will  perhaps  be  felt  that  it  will  often  be 
impossible  to  compel  the  removal  of  any  con- 
siderable depth  of  foul  matter  within  the  area 
enclosed  by  the  walls  of  a house,  building,  or 
other  erection  ; for  the  lowest  level  of  a site  is 
by  section  1-1  “ the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
fonndations,”  and  the  bye-laws  can  only  deal 
with  sites,  aud  not  with  the  ground  below  them. 

b.  Is  not  “ vegetable  matter  ” too  general 
and  too  vague  ? Would  fagots  used  iu  making 
a temporary  road,  would  the  straw  from  a 
mass  of  old  tile  roofs,  Ac.,  call  for  the  “ proper 
removal  by  excavation  or  otherwbe  ” of  the 
material  with  which  they  had  been  mixed? 
Ought  not  the  clause  to  specify  that  matter 
must  be  injurious  in  some  way  beyond  the  mere 
fact  of  its  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  ? 

c.  Why  is  “ dust  ” an  unfit  material  for  filling 
, up  a hollow  site, — dust,  pure  and  simple;  for 
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•what  is  commonly  known  as  dust  is  described 
under  “ slop  or  other  refuse  ” ? Because  par- 
ticles of  matter  hrippen  to  be  fine  and  dry,  must 
they  necessarily  be  deleterious?  No  one  must 
overlook  tho  fact  that  roads  are  frequently 
several  feet  above  the  surfaces  of  sites,  and 
that  filling  them  up  is  an  anxious  matter  for 
small  owners  of  property,  so  that  the  temptation 
to  make  ground  “ a shoot  ” is  very  strong. 
Why  corrupt  them  by  supplying  to  ilephisto- 
pheles, — in  the  shape  of  an  injudicious  specu- 
lating builder, — words  in  tho  bye-laws  fit  for 
being  carped  at  ? 

d.  Why  not  simply,  “removed  from  such 
site"?  Is  not  “ by  excavation  or  otherwise” 
superfluous  ? 

t!.  Why  stipulate  for  tho  filling  in  of  “ holes 
caused  by  such  excavation  with  bard  brick  i 
rubbish,  or  other  similar  material”?  Would  I 
not  material  os  good  as  the  natural  surface  of 
the  site  be  good  enough  ? Or  why  not,  in  strict 
logic,  stipulate  for  all  hollo'w  sites  being  filled 
up  with  hard  brick  rubbish,  or  other  similar 
material,  which  would  he  going  a very  long  way  ! 
in  settling  on  a minimum  ? \ 

f.  Indeed,  a deficiency  in  the  tone  of  this  ; 
paragraph  seoms  to  be  that  “fi!ling-up”  is  j 
treated  a little  cavalierly.  Hollow  sites  ought  I 
certainly  to  bo  considered  objectionable,  and ; 
filling-up  to  be  considered  a desirable  thing. 
No  considerable  dead  space  should  be  left  under 
the  wood  floor  of  auy  dwelling-room.  Such  a 
space  is  probably  more  or  less  damp,  a reser- 
voir for  bad  and  cold  air,  a dirty,  dusty  hole, 
and  a source  of  danger  when  timbers  begin  to 
fail,  and  life  and  limb  may  be  menaced.  It 
might  have  been  desirable  to  provide  that  no 
greater  distance  than  2 ft.  should  be  left  between 
tho  finished  surface  of  any  -wood  floor  and  tho 
top  of  the  concrete  layer ; but  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  this  could  be  done  under  the  powers 
given  by  the  Act,  for  a “ site  ” terminates  at  the 
level  of  the  base  of  the  'W'alls,  which,  by  Sec.  3 
of  tho  1855  Act,  means  the  course  immediately 
above  the  footings. 

Paragraph  II. — “The  site  of  every  house  or 
building  shall  be  covered  with  a layer  of  good 
concrete,  at  least  9 in.  thick,  and  smoothed  on 
the  upper  surface;” 

a.  Nino  inches  seems  a great  deal  as  a mini- 
mam  thickness.  The  intention  of  the  layer  is 
to  seal  down  emanations  from  the  subsoil,  to 
make  the  space  under  floors  neat  and  dry,  and 
to  give  a good  bed  for  sleeper-piers  and  for 
pavements.  In  very  good  work,  a G-iu.  layer 
has  frequently  answered  the  purpose,  and  a ‘l-in. 
layer  has  been  substituted  on  occasion.  How 
would  it  be  to  make  5 in.  tho  minimum  ? 

b.  This  layer  might  be  a little  superfluous, 
where  a hollow  site  was  covered  with  brick  or 
stone  arching,  or  heavy  flags  supported  on  walls 
or  piers.  Of  course,  however,  it  would  do  no 
harm. 

e.  Why  not  “house,  building,  or  other  erec- 
tion ” here  and  in  the  next  paragraph,  as  in 
sections  14  and  16  of  the  Act,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  bye-laws  ? 

Paragraph  III.  “ The  footings  of  the  walls  of 
every  bouse  or  building  shall  bo  laid  on  a bed 
of  good  concrete,  not  less  than  12  in.  thick,  and 
projecting  6 in.  on  each  side  of  the  lowest  course 
of  footings  of  such  walls.” 

a.  This  provision  should  bo  steadily  debated. 
Is  lime  concrete  so  much  better  than  a bed  of 
good  gravel,  that  the  gravel  must  necessarily 
bo  cut  out  in  order  to  put  the  concrete  in  its 
place  ? Is  a 12-in.  layer  of  lime  concrete  suffi- 
cient for  the  lightest  walls  of  dwellings  (9  in.  in 
thickness  for  a height  of  25  ft.)  ? On  shaky 
subsoils  it  would  obviously  be  too  little,  and,  un- 
fortunately, no  one  concerned  in  erecting  the 
lowest  class  of  buildings  has  interest  enough  in 
his  work,  to  go  a step  beyond  what  the  law  com- 
pels ; so  that  this  provision  will  frequently  be  a 
less  effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a district 
surveyor  than  1st  schedule,  Preliminary,  Rule  I. 
of  the  1855  Act.  By  that  rule  the  efficiency  of 
“ foundations  ” is  settled  by  the  judgment  of  tho 
district  surveyor  in  each  case.  Besides,  is  not 
something  more  elaborate  than  the  suggested 
bye-law  required  ? Thus, — Except  in  cases  where 
the  laying  of  footings  on  the  solid  ground  shall 
be  approved  by  the  district  surveyor,  and  except 
where  special  foundations  are  used, — the  foot- 
ings, &c.  (much  as  in  the  suggested  bye-law)  ; 
such  concrete  to  be  — in.  thick  for  walls  — ft. 
high  j — in.  thick  for  walls  — ft.  high,  &c. 
(giving  thicknesses  fordifferent  heights).  Where 
piles  have  been  driven,  and  proper  pains  taken 
in  forming  special  foundations,  the  concrete 
might  be  worse  than  useless. 


As  to  Paragraph  IV.,  dealing  with  the  manu- 
faoture  of  concrete,  something  might  bo  said 
about  proportions,  and  about  “hard  materials” 
being  approved  by  the  district  surveyor  instead 
of  by  “ the  Board,”  &c. ; but  I must  not  do  it  in 
this  number.  With  your  permission  I will  say 
something  about  the  other  bye-laws  at  another 
time.  C. 


ANOSIALIES  IN  ARCHITECTS’  PRACTICE. 

QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — The  law  with  respect  to  Quantities  is 
not  BO  ill-defined  as  " C.,”  by  bis  rather  vaguely- 
worded  letter,  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

Any  person  who  does  work  for,  or  in  expecta- 
tion  of,  fee  or  reward,  is  bound  in  tho  perform- 
ance  of  that  work  to  use  ordinary  skill  and  care, 
and  is  responsible  to  those  w'ho  pay  him,  or  from 
whom  he  has  proper  expectation  of  payment,  for 
any  loss  incurred  by  them,  being  the  direct  con- 
sequence  of  want  of  proper  skill  or  care  on  his 
part. 

Now,  who  is  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
tho  quantity  surveyor’s  fee  ? Upon  tho  answer 
depends  the  reply  to  tho  question.  To  whom  is 
tho  surveyor  responsible  for  lack  of  skill  ? 

It  may  bo  premised  that  an  architect  i8j>ri?M(i 
facie  not  a principal,  and  in  tho  absence  of  any 
express  agreement  or  circumstances  to  show  to 
the  contrary,  be  is,  in  the  matter  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a quantity  surveyor,  only  the  ageut  of 
the  owner. 

When  an  architect  is  employed,  and  is  em- 
powered  to  obtain  tenders  fur  a building  opera- 
tion of  any  considerable  magnitude,  he  is  im- 
pliedly authorised  to  contract,  as  agent  for  his 
employer,  w’ith  a surveyor  to  take  out  tho  quan- 
tities. On  the  contract  thus  made  with  the 
quantity  surveyor  the  employer  is  liable.  But 
if  a tender  be  made  and  accepted,  and  the  works 
proceeded  with,  the  liability  will  shift,  and  the 
contract  will  then  bo  taken  to  subsist  between 
tho  builder  and  the  surveyor.  In  those  cases 
the  surveyor  is  not  at  any  time  the  agent  of  the 
owner  5 he  is,  firstly,  the  owner’s  servant,  and 
afterwards  tho  builder’s. 

Bat  in  some  cases,  as  of  public  Boards,  the 
owners  expressly  agree  with  tho  quantity  sur- 
veyor that  they  will  themselves  pay  him  for  his 
services.  Ho  is  then  the  owners’  servant  only, 
and  does  not  at  any  time  become  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  builder,  unless  he  has  so  expressly 
agreed  with  his  employers.  In  this  case,  if  the 
owners  issue  the  quantities  themselves,  or 
through  their  architect  or  other  agent,  without 
express  repudiation  of  a guarantee  of  their  cor- 
rectness, they,  no  doubt,  become  liable  to  the 
builder  for  inaccuracies;  but  they  have  their 
remedy  against  tho  quantity  surveyor  if  his 
want  of  skill  should  have  caused  them  any  loss. 
But  when  owners  adopt  this  exceptional  course 
of  directly  employing  a quantity  surveyor 
themselves,  and  paying  him  whether  a tender 
is  accepted  or  not,  they  sometimes  stipulate 
that  the  surveyor  shall  enter  into  a bond  to 
become  responsible  for  errors  of  omission  to 
any  builder  whose  tender  they  may  accept,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  be  is 
responsible  to  his  employers  for  lose  incurred  by 
them  in  consequence  of  errors  in  tho  opposite 
direction. 

When  the  architect  acta  in  a double  capacity, 
and  takes  out  the  quantities  himself  iuscead  of 
employing  a separate  quantity-surveyor,  the 
responsibilities  are  still  well  defined.  Ho  can- 
not,  in  the  absence  of  express  agreement,  re- 
cover his  fee  for  quantities  against  the  owner  : 
he  is  then  architect  for  the  owner  and  quantity- 
taker  for  the  builder, — the  servant  of  both.  If 
by  express  agreement  the  owner  is  to  pay  the 
architect  for  tho  quantities,  the  owner  (unless 
he  stipulates  expressly  to  the  contrary)  becomes 
liable  to  the  builder  for  loss  in  consequence  of 
errors  therein,  and  the  architect  in  his  turn  is 
responsible  to  his  employer  ; but  upon  the  owner 
being  sued,  he  could  make  the  gentleman  who 
acted  as  his  architect  and  quantity-surveyor 
co-defendant. 

Our  authorities  for  the  above  are  “ A Legal 
Handbook  for  Architects”  (Jenkins  & Ray- 
mond), reviewed  in  your  1874  volume  ; Moon  v. 
The  Guardians  of  Witney  Union  (3  Bing.,  N.C., 
814, — cited  in  Gwytheru.  Gaze,  Queen’s  Bench, 
Nisi  Prius,  1875) ; Scrivener  v.  Pask  (L.R., 

1 C.P.,  715);  Waghorn  v.  Wimbledon  Board  of 
Health  (Queen’s  Bench  Div.,  Nisi  Prius,  1877). 
See  also  Laic  Times  on  “ Agency,”  22nd  April, 
1876,  and  Hill  v.  Reynolds  (County  Court  case, 
Builder,  p.  800,  March,  1877). 

A.  & C.  Harston.  , 


THE  PROFESSION  OP  THE  SURVEYOR, 
AND  RECENT  LEGISLATION. 

INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS.* 

One  very  interesting  event  has  occurred 
during  the  recess  of  your  sessional  year.  I 
allude  to  tho  invitation  extended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Surveyors 
(Geomfetres)  of  Franco  to  send  representatives 
to  the  International  Congress  of  Surveyors  to  bo 
held  in  Paris  in  July  last.  The  Council  accepted 
this  invitation,  and  appointed  a deputation,  who 
attended  tho  Congress  accordingly.  A report 
of  the  proceedings  of  tho  Congress  having  been 
printed  for  circulation  among  our  members,  it 
would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  refer  to  them  in 
detail.  I will,  however,  make  a few  remarks  on 
one  or  two  important  subjects  discussed.  Ono 
was  the  expediency  of  establishing  a permanent 
International  Congress  or  Committee  of  Sur- 
veyors,  -with  a view  to  developo  and  spread 
the  knowledge  of  geodesy,  and  the  best  methods 
of  surveying  and  valuing  landed  property. 
The  Council  will,  doubtless,  consider  this 
proposal  in  all  its  bearings,  and  report  to 
a future  meeting  the  course  which  it  may 
recommend  the  Institution  to  pursue.  Another 
subject  was  whether  it  is  expedient  that  tlie 
Government  of  each  country  should  enact 
that  surveyors  should  hold  diplomas  of  com- 
petency. This  gave  rise  to  much  discussion, 
and  a resolution  affirming  tho  principle  was 
carried  unanimously.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
question  bears  upon  that  to  which  I have  already 
alluded,  of  an  examination  for  membership  in 
this  Institution.  An  official  examination  by  the 
Government  is  one  thing,  and  a test  examina- 
tion for  membership  in  this  Institution  is 
another;  and  whilst  I doubt  whether  tho 
former  is  practicable,  or  even  desirable  in  this 
country,  I think  the  latter  is  worthy  of  attain, 
meut  both  in  the  interests  of  the  profession  and 
the  public.  As  some  recognition  of  the  cordial 
and  courteous  reception  accorded  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  French  Geomfetres  to  tho  depu- 
tation, tho  Council  has  asked  you  to  confer 
upon  tho  president  and  vice-president,  MM. 
Lefevre  and  Ducaille,  the  honorary  membership 
of  this  Institution. 

Tho  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Parlia- 
ment was  productive  of  several  measures  affect- 
ing the  agricultural  interest. 

Of  these  I will  first  refer  to  “The  Highways 
and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878.” 
Section  7 of  this  Act  enacts  that,  after  the  25th 
of  March,  1879,  the  expenses  of  keeping  in 
repair  the  highways  of  each  parish  ■within  their 
district  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  incurred 
for  the  common  use  or  benefit  of  the  several 
parishes  ■within  their  district,  and  shall  bo 
charged  on  the  district  fund.  The  Highway 
Board  may,  however,  with  the  consent  of  tho 
county  authority,  modify  this  provision  in  certain 
specified  exceptional  oases.  The  maintenance 
of  the  highways  by  a highway  district,  instead 
of  by  individual  parishes,  appears  to  mo  to  bo 
a measure  calculated  to  promote  efficiency, 
economy,  equality  of  cost,  and  simplicity  in 
management.  The  13th  and  15th  sections 
make  an  exceptional  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  “ main  roads,” — that  is,  turnpike- 
roads  which  have  been  “disturnpiked”  since  the 
3lst  of  December,  1870;  and  roads  which  are  a 
medium  of  communication  between  great  towns, 
or  a thoroughfare  to  a railway  station,  or  other- 
wise.  In  these  cases,  with  the  approval  of  the 
county  authority,  one-half  of  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance  may  be  charged  upon  the  county  rate. 
The  23rd  section  provides  for  what  is  called 
“ extraordinary  traffic,”  and  enacts  that  where, 
by  a certificate  of  their  surveyor,  it  appears  to 
the  authority  liable  to  repair  any  highway  or 
main  road  that,  having  regard  to  the  average  ex- 
pense of  repairing  highways  in  the  neighbourhood, 
extraordinary  expenses  have  been  incorred  by 
such  authority  in  repairing  such  highway,  by 
reason  of  the  damage  caused  by  excessive  weight 
passing  along  the  same,  or  extraordinary  traffic 
thereon,  such  authority  may  recover  in  a sum- 
mary manner  from  any  person  by  whose  order 
such  weight  or  traffic  has  been  conducted  the 
amount  of  such  expenses  as  may  be  proved,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  having  cognisanco 
of  the  case,  to  have  been  incurred  by  such 
authority  by  reason  of  the  damage  arising  from 
sach  weight  or  traffic.  This  provision  appears 
to  introduce  a new  principle  into  the  incidence 


• Prom  the  opening  addresa  by  Mr.  'William  Sturge, 
ireaideut,  at  tho  ordinary  general  meeting  held  on  Monday, 
November  llth. 
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of  local  taxation.  Hitherto  the  measure  of 
contribution  by  each  individual  has  been  the 
rateable  value  of  the  property  in  his  occupa- 
tion. Now  ho  will  be  liable  to  pay  in  addition 
for  any  extraordinary  traffic  he  may  bring  upon 
the  roads.  The  landowner  who  builds  a mansion 
or  a homestead,  or  who  has  a fall  of  timber;  the 
speculator,  who  covers  a suburban  district  with 
villas,  and  thus  increases  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  neighbourhood;  the  contractor 
for  public  works,  will  bo  liable  to  pay  large 
amounts  for  excess  over  average  traffic  on  the 
certificate  of  the  surveyor.  I cannot  but  think 
this  provision  calculated  to  check  expenditure 
in  improvement,  to  be  fruitful  of  litigation,  and 
to  be  of  doubtful  expediency. 

I have  next  to  refer  to  the  Public  Health 
(Water)  Act,  1878.  Section  3 provides  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  every  rural  sanitary  autho- 
rity to  seo  that  every  occupied  dwelling-house 
iu  their  district  has,  within  a 'reasonable  dis- 
tance, an  available  supply  of  wholesome  water, 
sufficient  for  consumption  and  domestic  use. 
When  it  appears  to  the  rural  sanitary  authority, 
on  the  report  of  their  inspector  of  nuisances, 
that  any  occupied  dwelling-house  has  not  such 
supply,  and  that  the  same  can  bo  provided  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  not  exceeding  a capital  sum 
the  interest  on  which,  at  five  per  cent.,  would 
amount  to  2d.  or  3d.  per  week,  and  that  the 
c.xpense  of  providing  the  supply  should  be 
paid  by  the  owner,  the  authority  may  take 
proceedings  to  compel  the  owner  to  afford 
such  supply.  Section  4 gives  the  owner  power 
of  appeal  on  certain  specified  grounds.  Seo.  6 
forbids  the  occupation  of  houses  until  theowuer 
has  received  from  the  sanitary  authority  a certifi- 
cate that  an  available  supply  of  wholesome  water 
has  been  provided  within  a reasonable  distance. 
Section  7 gives  the  sanitary  authority  and  their 
officers  right  of  entry  on  any  dwelling  which 
they  havo  reasonable  ground  for  believing  has 
nob  a proper  supply  of  water.  These  very 
summary  powers  are  doubtless  necessary  to 
ensure  in  all  cases  the  blessing  of  a pure  and 
wholesome  supply  of  water.  In  many  districts 
the  carrying  thorn  into  effect  will  be  attended 
with  great  difficulty;  and  the  satisfactory 
working  of  the  Act  will  mainly  depend  on  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  medical  officers 
and  inspectors  appointed  by  the  sanitary 
authority.  Whenever  practicable,  I think  the 
supply  of  water  to  villages  and  small  towns 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  sanitary  authority, 
rather  than  be  left  to  individuals,  except  in  cases 
where  the  town  or  village  principally  belouga 
to  one  owner  who  can  deal  with  the  question  iu 
a comprehensive  way. 

And  hero  I would  make  a few  remarks  on  the 
practical  working  of  the  Sanitary  Acts.  Ad- 
mitting to  the  full  the  neoeseity  of  very  sum- 
mary powers  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  aud  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  I must  I 
protest  against  the  manner  in  which  the  Acts 
are  in  some  instances  carried  out  by  the  in- 
spector of  nuisances.  Some  of  these  officials 
appear  disposed  to  perform  their  duties  in  a 
harassing  w.ay,  and  to  bo  utterly  regardless  of 
the  expense  to  which  they  put  owners  of  pro- 
perty ; and  I could  mention  several  cases  in 
which  a disposition  has  been  shown  to  strain 
the  powers  of  the  Acts  beyond  their  legitimate 
object.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  owner  may 
complain  to  the  sanitary  authority  and  after- 
wards appeal  to  quarter  sessions  against  any 
order  made  upon  him,  yet  appeals  entail  so 
much  trouble  and  expense  that  the  remedy  is 
almost  ns  bad  as  the  disease. 

After  briefly  referring  to  “The  Weights  and 
Measures  Act,  1878,’’  Mr.  Sturgo  went  on  to 
discuss  recent  legislation  in  its  bearings  upon 
agriculture,  the  principal  measure  commented 
upon  being  “ The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  1878.’’  Ho  quoted  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  to  show  that  during  the  last  ten  years, 
whether  from  cattle  disease,  or  from  drought, 
or  from  demand  overtaking  supply,  or,  as  is 
probably  the  case,  from  a combination  of  these 
causes,  the  number  of  cattle  aud  sheep  has  nob 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population, 
and  up  to  the  end  of  1877  the  foreign  supply 
had  barely  made  good  the  delicieucy.  He 
then  proceeded  to  review  the  present  position 
and  prospects  of  agriculture  in  reference  to 
foreign  competition,  incidentally  remarking  that 
although  the  construction  of  railways  and  other, 
public  works  proceeds  ou  a much  smaller  scale 
than  it  did  some  years  ago,  yet  the  maintenance 
of  way  of  existing  railways  absorbs  large  num- 
bers of  men  who  would  otherwise  be  employed 
iu  agriculture,  and  helps  to  maintain  the  rate  of 


wages.  These  facts  point  to  the  necessity  of  an 
extended  nse  of  labour-saving  apparatus,  the 
steam  thrashing-machine,  the  reaping-machine, 
the  mowing-machine,  the  elevator,  and  the  steam 
plough.  Brain  must,  as  far  as  possible,  supply 
the  place  of  sinew,  in  order  to  enable  ns  to  cope 
with  foreign  competition  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
production.  Mr.  Sturge  went  on  to  say  that  the 
combined  cfiect  of  the  succession  of  adverse 
seasons,  of  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  tlie  in- 
creasing supplies  of  food  from  abroad,  has  been 
to  cause  great  depression  among  agriculturists, 
and  farms  which  would  have  readily  commanded 
tenants  a few  years  ago  are  now  let  with  dilR- 
culty,  and  are  even  left  on  hand.  What  hope  is 
there  of  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  and  how 
is  British  agriculture  to  surmount  its  present 
difficulties  ? I fear  that  I can  say  little  that  is 
new  in  answer  to  these  questions.  The  laying 
down  of  inferior  arable  lands  to  pasture  will 
probably  be  more  extensively  carried  out.  The 
extent  to  which  this  change  has  pi’ogressed  in 
the  nine  years  from  1869  to  1877  is  shown  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  During  that  period 
the  land  cultivated  with  cereal  crops  in  Great 
Britain  decreased  from  9,758,000  acres  to 
9,210,000  acres,  or  about  five  per  cent.;  and  in 
Ireland  from  2,218,000  acres  to  1,862,000  acres, 
or  about  15  per  cent.  The  extent  of  land  under 
green  crops  did  not  materially  vary ; but  the 
extent  of  permanent  pasture  apparently  in- 
creased  in  a greater  ratio  than  the  decrease  iu 
cereals, — a discrepancy  probably  duo  to  defec- 
tive returns.  Another  resource,  especially  io 
the  great  corn-growing  districts,  is  high  farming 
by  the  aid  of  the  increased  consumption  of 
feeding  stuffs  and  the  use  of  artificial  manures  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  of  labour-saving  appa- 
ratus, with  the  view  of  iucreasing  the  gross 
produce  of  the  soil  relatively  to  the  cost  of 
labour,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  expense 
of  labour  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  a 

largo-  than  to  a small  produce For 

an  improvement  in  the  seasons  we  can  but  trust 
iu  Providence.  Cycles  of  good  aud  bad  seasons 
have  over  recurred,  from,  the  time  of  the  seveu 
plenteous  years  aud  the  seven  years  of  famine 
in  Egypt  until  now.  So  also  has  it  been  with 
commercial  prosperity  and  adversity.  We  havo 
recently  experienced  an  unusual  succession  of 
adverse  seasons  and  a protracted  time  of  com- 
mercial depression.  But, — 

“The  darkest  day, 

Lire  till  to-morrow,  will  have  pass'd  away  ; “ 
aud  let  us  hope  that,  according  to  all  past 
experience,  brighter  days  aro  in  store  for  us. 

But,  at  all  events,  agriculture,  like  other 
undertakings,  must  be  progressive.  Commerce 
requires  from  time  to  time  new  fields,  and 
Manufacture  new  products,  iuiproved  machiuery, 
and  now  markets.  So  it  is  with  agriculture. 
Bo  it  oar  endeavour,  as  iaud-ageuts,  carefully  to 
watoh  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  promote 
j such  improvements  and  such  practical  measures 
I as  may  conduce  to  tho  welfare  of  all  interested 
in  the  ownership  and  occupation  of  the  soil. 

I will  conclude  by  mentioning  some  of  the 
subjects  on  which  papers  will  probably  be  read 
during  tho  session,  viz. ; — The  Use  of  Sewage 
by  Farmers;  Hopgrowiug;  tho  Rating  of  Rail- 
ways; Coutributive  Value;  Dilapidations;  the 
Disposal  of  tho  Sewage  of  Paris;  Land  Tax. 
I need  hardly  impress  upon  all  connected  with 
the  Institution, — our  members  especially, — the 
great  importance  of  keeping  up,  session  after 
session,  the  supply  of  well-prepared  papers  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Squarey  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Sturge  for  his  address. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  ho  had  been  struck  by  the  President’s 
allusion  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
students  attached  to  the  Institution.  He 
trusted  that  the  present  year  would  see  a large 
addition  to  the  number  of  their  students.  The 
Ih-esident  had  referred  to  tho  difficulty  of 
finding  technical  education  aud  instruction  in 
the  days  when  ho  was  n student,  bat  probably 
one  reason  why  some  of  tho  men  now  at  the 
head  of  the  surveyor’s  profession  were  so 
“strong”  in  their  vocation  was  to  bo  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  were  “ self-made  men,” — 
men  who  had  had  to  rely  mainly  upon  their 
own  exertions.  Still,  he  could  not  help  tliinking 
that  had  those  men  been  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  now  available  to  those 
entering  the  profession,  their  career  would  have 
been  considerably  eased  to  them,  and  the  pro- 
fession as  a whole,  and  the  public  generally, 
would  have  been  greatly  benefited.  He 
rejoiced  in  tho  prosperity  of  tho  rnstitution,  to 


which  it  should  bo  the  pride  of  all  who  called 
themselves  surveyors  to  belong. 

The  motion  having  been  pat  to  tho  meeting, 
aud  carried, 

Mr.  R.  C.  Driver  said, — We  are  all  familiar, 
I think,  with  the  fact  that  twenty  years’ 
user  of  land  without  disturbance, — twenty 
years’  occupation  without  payment  of  rent, — 
has  hitherto  held  good  as  against  auy  owner  ; 
bnb  you  may  not  all  be  aware  that  that 
period  has  been  limited,  by  an  Act  which 
will  come  into  operation  next  year,  to  twelve 
years.  It  is  very  important  that  those  of  us 
who  have  not  road  the  Act  should  do  so,  and 
then  make  it  our  business  to  go  round  the 
various  estates  for  which  we  are  interested,  in 
order  to  see  that  no  encroachments  exist,  or 
otherwise  pieces  of  land  may  be  lost.  There  aro 
other  limitations  in  tho  Act  which  it  is  important 
for  us  to  he  cognisant  of. 

Mr.  Philbrick  said  the  Act  in  question  was 
called  “The  Property  Limitation  Act,”  and  was 
passed  in  1874. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

BY  J.  C.  BUCKMASTEE. 

Tiik  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  gave  riso  to  a 
general  demand  for  Technical  Education.  Tho 
report  of  tho  British  Commissioners  and  the 
working  men  sent  over  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
wore  full  of  lamentations  on  tho  superiority  of 
all  foreign  work  which  involved  a knowledge  of 
art.  Tho  subject  is  again  before  the  public. 
Committees,  City  companies,  and  newspapers 
aro  at  work,  aud  it  is  hoped  their  deliberations 
will  result  in  aomethiug  permanent  and  prac- 
tical. At  jireseub  there  appears  no  common 
basis  of  either  action  or  agreement;  no  two 
persons  aro  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  what  is 
wanted  to  remedy  the  defect.  The  Principal  of 
tho  Artisans'  Institute  thinks  he  is  doing  a great 
work  by  encouraging  a little  dilettante  mo- 
delling and  carpenter’s  work  in  a garret  in  St. 
Martin’ B-lane,  and  some  of  tho  City  companies 
and  private  individuals  havo  given  liberal  dona- 
tions to  this  work.  Occasionally  we  hear  of  the 
technical  edocation  of  bricklayers  aud  masons, 
but  what  is  meanf.by  this  tecbnical  education  is 
not  quite  so  clear  to  the  outside  public.  Opinions 
differ  very  widely,  not  only  as  to  what  is  meant, 
bub  what  is  wanted,  and  the  definitions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  only  add  to 
the  general  bewilderment.  One  says,  a know- 
ledge useful  to  men  in  their  work ; another,  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  natural  laws  iu  their 
application  to  tho  industrial  arte  ; another,  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  aud  drawing  in  their 
relationship  to  various  trades  and  handicrafts; 
and  Professor  Huxley,  in  a receut  address,  re- 
gards technical  education  not  as  the  teaching 
of  technicalities,  but  as  tho  best  training  for 
enabling  tho  pupil  to  learn  them  himself;  and 
this  training  appears  to  be  the  training  of  a 
good  science  and  art  school. 

The  vagueness  of  these  definitions  ari.ses  from 
men  not  making  a sufficient  distinction  between 
the  science  and  practice  of  an  industrial  art. 
The  union  of  science  with  practice  is  at  present 
an  impossibility,  because  it  is  difficult  except  in 
very  rare  cases  to  unite  the  two  qualifications  in 
the  same  person.  To  learn  the  practical  work 
of  mining,  a man  must  go  to  work  in  a mine  j 
but  tho  theory  of  the  Davy  lamp,  of  ventilation, 
the  best  methods  of  getting,  transporting,  and 
raising  material,  can  be  taught  in  a schoolroom. 
In  the  same  way  a carpenter,  to  learn  the 
practical  part  of  his  work,  must  engage  in  the 
work  of  tho  shop ; bub  to  understand  the 
scientific  priuciples  involved  in  tho  construction 
of  a roof,  so  as  to  use  his  wood  to  the  best 
advantage  in  resisting  tho  various  forces  acting 
upon  tho  roof,  bo  must  kuow  some  geometry, 
rnechanics,  and  mathomatics.  In  1820,  Baron 
Charles  Dupin  began  teaching  tho  apprentices 
and  workmen  of  Paris  geometry  and  mechauics 
in  their  application  to  tho  manufacturing  arts. 
Several  professors  and  engineers,  animated  by 
a generous  desire  to  promote  this  instruction, 
commenced  courses  of  lessons  to  the  appren- 
tices and  workmen  in  nearly  all  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Prance.  This  instruction 
was  gratuitous;  and  in  1825,  Baron  Dupin 
says,  thanks  to  the  general  and  effectual  assist- 
ance of  a great  number  of  municipal  councils, 
mayors,  prefects,  and  sab-prefects,  friends  to 
useful  knowledge,  ninety-eight  towns  are  on- 
deavonring  to  rival  each  other  in  their  zeal  for 
imparting  this  new  instruction  to  the  working 
classes ; and  I can  assert,  because  I have  iudU- 
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pntable  authority,  there  are  Tvorkmen  who,  since 
the  opening  of  these  classes,  have  improved 
their  tools  and  instruments,  and  have  constructed 
others  more  perfect, — workmen  who  have  carried 
into  their  trades  and  occupations  that  geo- 
metrical and  mechanical  spirit  which  has  sim- 
plified their  proceedings,  and  which  leads  to  that 
accuracy,  economy,  and  precision,  without  which 
the  arts  cannot  produce  anything  either  good  or 
beautiful.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  is  meant  by  an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade 
of  a carpenter  : the  lad  in  a certain  number  of 
years,  dependent  on  his  aptitude  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  men  to  teach  him,  loams  the  names 
and  uses  of  tools.  In  time  he  becomes  a 
journeyman;  if  he  be  a careful,  painstaking 
lad,  able  to  set  out  his  work,  sparing  no  pains 
or  labour  in  keeping  his  tools  in  order,  and 
planing  up  his  wood  so  that  the  stiles  and  diffe- 
rent parts  of  his  frame-work  are  out  of  twist, 
the  tenons  accurately  cut,  and  the  mortises  care- 
fully made  so  that  every  part  fits  tightly  and 
compactly  together,  he  is  regarded  by  his 
fellows  and  his  master  as  a good  workman. 
And  if  ho  take  pleasure  in  his  work,  striving 
to  do  everything  as  perfectly  as  possible, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  trade  of  a car- 
penter to  which  such  a man  may  not  succeed. 
Now  this  perfection  in  the  older  industrial  arts 
may  be  attained,  and  often  has  been  attained, 
by  men  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  it 
would  have  been  attained  more  easily  and  readily 
by  men  who  could  read  and  write.  With  a 
system  of  bargain  and  contracts,  which  often 
encourage  loose  slovenly  work,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  good  workmen.  For  every  workman 
taking  an  interest  in  his  work,  and  striving  to 
do  it  thoroughly,  except  in  some  of  the  more 
artistic  industries,  there  are  hundreds,  perliaps 
thoirsands  of  workmen,  whenever  in  their  whole 
life  did  a piece  of  honest,  good  work.  The  men 
are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  this  wide-spread 
demoralisation.  The  master,  who  used  to  work 
with  his  men,  is  seldom  seen,  and  in  companies 
there  is  no  master.  Between  the  workman  and 
his  employer  there  are  a number  of  men  who 
never  did  a day’s  work,  either  on  the  scaffold  or 
in  the  shop.  The  foreman  of  a large  engineering 
and  fitting  firm,  employing  a large  number  of 
apprentices,  said  to  me : — “ When  they  go  out 
of  the  yard  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
them  until  they  come  in  again,  and  then  it  is 
onr  business  to  look  after  them  and  see  that 
they  do  their  work.”  A large  railway  company, 
employing  some  thousands  of  skilled  workmen 
and  apprentices,  used  very  properly  to  select 
their  apprentices  from  the  sons  of  workmen. 
Lads  who  wished  to  be  taken  on  had  to  appear 
between  nine  and  ten  on  Monday  mornings,  and 
the  interview  was  something  after  this  fashion  ; 
“What’s  your  name?  What  shop  does  your 
father  work  in  ? How  long  has  he  worked 
for  the  company  ? How  many  brothers 
have  ycu  ? Are  you  the  eldest?  What’s 

your  age  ? Go  to  No.  6 shed  and  tell 

the  foreman  to  set  you  on.”  No  question 
about  education,  or  his  school  life,  or  his 
attendance  at  drawing  or  science  classes, — these 
are  matters  in  which  large  firms  and  companies 
take  little  or  no  interest.  If  tlie  boy  is  liked  in 
the  shop  he  is  kept  on,  and  in  time  rises  to  be 
an  average  workman.  If  he  is  a troublesome, 
careless  lad,  against  whom  the  men  or  foreman 
have  taken  a dislike,  he  is  turned  out,  and  has 
to  seek  some  other  less  skilled  employment.  If 
these  companies  required  the  sixth  standard  and 
the  certificate  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment in  drawing  and  mathematics  or  mechanics 
before  taking  a lad  into  their  service,  and  then 
provided  schools  or  classes  for  more  advanced 
drawing  in  those  sciences  which  bear  on  their 
particular  industries,  and  if  attendance  a cer- 
tain number  of  hours  at  these  classes  were 
made  compulsory  during  the  first  four  or  fivo 
years  of  their  employment,  there  would  soon  be 
a more  intelligent  class  of  workmen ; and  the 
time  spent  at  these  classes  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  time  spent  in  the  service  of  their 
employers.  All  attempts  to  unite  the  theory 
of  an  art  with  its  practice,  except  under  similar 
favourable  circumstances,  will  be  a failure.  In 
looking  over  the  list  of  science  and  night  classes, 
it  will  be  found  that  very  few  exist  in  connexion 
with  private  firms  or  companies.  There  are  a 
few  noble  exceptions,  bnt  in  most  cases  em- 
ployers have  either  discouraged  any  effort  to 
establish  night-classes,  or  declined  to  give  any 
assistance.  More  help  and  encouragement  have 
been  given  by  the  clergy  than  any  other  body, 
and  but  for  their  friendly  eo-operation  the  work 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  many 


places  would  have  been  a failure  j bnt  the  clergy 
can  only  have  an  indirect  interest  in  the  exteu- 
aion  of  science  and  art  instruction.  They  are 
certainly  not  animated  with  the  idea  that  more 
drawing  and  more  science  will  enable  us  to 
compete  mure  successfully  with  other  countries, 
but  with  the  liigher  and  older  faith  of  St. 
Augustine,  that  every  increase  of  knowledge 
has  a spiritual  significance  and  relationship  to 
God’s  will  and  providence  in  this  world. 

The  great  want  of  working  men  is  not  tech- 
nical schools,  such  as  some  have  described,  but 
more  general  and  scientific  education  ; a wider 
development,  by  means  of  prizes,  exhibitions, 
and  scholarships,  'of  the  classes  and  schools  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department;  abetter  train- 
ing in  drawing,  in  mathematics,  and  mechanics  ; 
which  will  enable  men  to  regard  their  labour, 
not  as  the  instinctive  toils  of  animals,  but  as  a 
matter  upon  which  they  can  daily  exercise  their 
faculties.  It  is  to  a large  extent  the  defective 
elementary  education  of  lads  which  prevents 
their  attendance  at  science  and  art  night  classes. 

The  great  aim  of  all  technical  education 
should  be,  in  the  first  instance,  a training  in 
drawing  and  mathematics ; and  to  attempt  the 
higher  education  of  working  men  without  this 
training  is  to  begin  building  with  the  roof 
instead  of  the  foundation.  All  attempts  to  turn 
a school  into  a workshop,  or  a workshop  into  a 
school,  will  certainly  fail  in  the  fnture  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  When  a lad  knows  his  geo- 
metry and  mechanics,  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  this  knowledge  to  bear  on  his  daily 
work.  The  various  scientific  principles  involved 
in  the  constructive  arts  will  never  bo  learnt  in 
the  workshop,  nor  can  the  practical  application 
of  this  knowledge  ever  be  acquired  in  a school- 
room. The  future  workman  or  mechanic 
generally  leaves  school  before  he  reaches  the 
fourth  or  fifth  standard  ; it  is,  therefore,  almost 
impossible  to  teach  him  any  of  those  sciences 
which  relate  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  so- 
called  education  of  the  working  man  is  at  an 
end.  He  now  devotes  his  leisure  to  newspapers, 
politics,  and  trade  questions;  these  require  no 
intellectual  effort,  and  he  sinks  to  the  level  of 
an  ordinary  working  man.  There  is  no  direction 
in  which  the  wealth  of  many  of  the  City 
Companies  could  be  more  usefully  employed 
than  in  helping  deserving  lads  to  local 
scholarships  and  exhibitions.  There  should 
be  a closer  connexion  between  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  Science  and  Art  night  classes, 
so  that  lads  pass  from  one  to  the  other  with  as 
little  interval  as  possible.  There  should  also 
be  in  every  moderate-sized  town  a graded  or 
secondary  school,  to  which  the  clever  boys  from 
the  elementary  schools  should  be  promoted  by 
examinations,  and  exhibitions,  and  scholarships. 
The  organisation  for  this  secondary  scientific 
education  already  exists.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  the  Science  and  Art  Department  has  en- 
couraged  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  science 
in  schools  and  night-classes ; but  managers, 
committees,  school  boards,  and  mechanics’ 
institutes  are  slow  to  move.  City  companies 
and  private  individuals  might  render  great ' 
service  by  increasing  the  number  of  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  awarded  by  the  Department. 
In  many  places  these  opportunities  are  lost, 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  local  interest  to 
raise  the  5L  required  by  the  Department.  The 
great  use  of  more  scientific  teaching  is  not  to 
be  estimated  entirely  by  its  practical  and 
material  value,  but  for  the  higher  purpose  of 
developing  the  intelligence,  making  men  more 
thoughtful  and  self-reliant,  and  giving  them 
something  to  occupy  their  minds  with  as  a relief 
from  daily  work.  To  make  practical  results  the 
direct  aim  of  all  science  and  art  teaching  is  to 
impede  the  very  results  for  which  we  are 
working.  The  more  general  diffusion  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  among  working  men  and  others 
will  bring  countless  blessings  and  benefits  to 
mankind ; but  to  teach  science  solely  for  the 
sake  of  these  benefits  is  to  injure  the  science 
and  lessen  the  benefits.  There  may,  perhaps, 
be  good  reasons  why  education  should  be 
directed  to  secure  material  results  ; but  this  is 
not  the  spirit  in  which  the  education  of  the 
working  classes  should  be  directed. 


A Chnrcli  Tower  destroyed  by  ligHt. 
ning. — For  (it  is  stated)  the  third  time  within 
thirty  years  the  tower  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Week  St.  Mary,  North  Cornwall,  was,  on  the  9th 
inst.,  struck  by  lightningand  destroyed.  It  would 
be  iuteresting  to  know  whether  any  lightning- 
conductor  was  ever  fixed  to  the  tower. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTS. 

Messrs.  Hodson,  Price,  & Hodson,  architects, 
having  been  requested  to  set  forth,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Lighting  Committee  of  the  Lough- 
borough Local  Board  of  Health,  their  views  upon 
the  question  of  lighting  some  of  the  open  spaces 
of  Loughborough,  more  particularly  the  market- 
place, by  means  of  the  electric  light,  have  ad- 
dressed an  iuteresting  report  to  the  Board,  in 
which  they  first  describe  succinctly  the  various 
systems  at  present  known.  We  print  the  con- 
eluding  portion  of  the  rojiort,  which  includes  a 
suggestion  as  to  obtaining  power  which  may  bo 
useful  to  other  towns. 

Science  has  placed  at  our  service  a grand 
means  of  illumination,  surpassing  even  the 
dreams  of  our  ancestors  ; but  at  present  it  can 
only  be  economically  applied  to  lighting  up  large 
spaces,  such  as  market-places,  workshops,  fac- 
tories, and  great  centres  of  traffic,  but  the 
public,  and  possibly  the  gas  companies,  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  only  just  passing  the 
threshold  of  the  mysteries  of  electricity,  and 
that  a few  further  steps  in  advance  may  bring 
within  our  reach  methods  of  generating  and 
storing  up  electricity  as  gas  is  now  stored  in 
holders  and  power  stored  in  an  hydraulic  accu- 
mulator, and  recondneting  it  throughout  circuits 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  bear  subdivision,  so  that 
it  may  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
life.  Even  now  the  Jablochkoff,  Lontin,  and 
other  systems  subdivide  electricity ; but  they 
only  subdivide  it  as  generated,  and  the  step 
between  this  method  and  the  manufacture  of 
electricity  to  keep  in  store  and  to  be  drawn  upon 
from  its  reservoir  as  required,  may  only  be  a 
question  of  a few  years,  perhaps  only  a few 
weeks,  and  when  that  is  done  the  public  antici- 
pations may  be  realised,  but  it  must  of  neces- 
frity  always  be  at  large  cost,  the  elements  of 
which  are,  the  power  necessary  to  generate 
electricity,  and  the  apparatus  required  for  its 
distribution.  In  many  publications  we  have 
lately  seen  the  most  ridiculous  means  have  been 
taken  to  delude  the  public.  The  cost  has  been 
stated  at  3d.  per  honr,  or  6d.  per  hour,  as  the 
case  may  be,  which  is  merely  the  cost  of  the 
sticks  of  carbon  consumed,  and  the  real  element 
of  cost,  i.e.  that  of  the  motor  and  apparatus,  has 
been  designedly  omitted. 

The  principal  source  of  cost  after  provision  of 
the  apparatus  is  the  expenditure  for  motive 
power  to  drive  the  generating  machines,  and 
for  a long  time  we  have  had  the  idea  that 
Loughborough,  like  the  majority  of  other  towns 
having  a supply  of  water  by  gravitation,  had, 
during  six  months  of  the  year  at  least,  and  those 
six  months  the  period  when  the  lighting  was 
most  required,  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  high 
pressure,  capable  of  generating  power  sufficient 
to  drive  several  motors,  of  sufficient  force  to 
provide  light;  and  that  this  supply,  owing  to 
incapacity  of  reservoir  space,  was  absolutely 
wasted.  The  reservoir,  when  once  filled  np  by 
the  autumnal  rains,  is  kept  full  throughout  the 
winter,  all  flood  waters  and  excess  of  rainfall 
being  permitted  to  flow  a%vay  down  the  bye- 
wash,  and  become  lost  for  all  useful  purposes, 
when  every  facility  exists  for  converting  its 
power  into  light,  and,  after  its  power  is 
recovered,  using  it  for  flushing  the  public 
sewers,  the  waste  in  Loughborough  in  the  driest 
season  being  equivalent  to  35  billions  of  pounds, 
raised  1 ft.  high,  and  in  an  average  season  nearly 
double  that  amount. 

We  liave  seen  in  previous  paragraphs  that  the 
Siemens  lights  can  bo  maintained,  according  to 
intensity,  at  an  expenditure  respectively  of 
two,  four,  and  seven  horse-power,  the  smallest 
power  being  ample  for  the  full  illumination  of 
the  Market-place,  being  equal,  if  increased,  to 
about  eighty-five  of  the  ordinary  gas-lamps,  and 
that  Jablochkoff  lights  can  be  maintained  at 
an  expenditure  of  about  one  horse  - power 
per  light,  each  light  being  equivalent  to  600 
candles.  The  smallest  machine  now  made  ia 
capable  of  supporting  four  of  these  lights,  and 
absorbing  four  horse-power. 

Acting  upon  these  data,  we  have  carefully 
calculated  the  power  available,  and  find  that  a 
3-ia.  pipe  connected  to  a 6-in.  main,  discharging 
its  full  capacity,  will  develop  a theoretical  power 
equal  to  9'21  horse-power,  about  8 horse-power 
indicated,  the  expenditure  of  water  being 
70  cubic  feet  per  minute,  and  that  this  amount 
of  power  can  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the 
town  where  a main  pipe  4 in.  in  diameter 
exists. 

The  only  requirements,  therefore,  for  esta- 
blishing electric  lighting  for,  say,  the  Market- 
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place,  Lougli borough,  will  be  the  provision  of 
one  of  Ramabottom’s  or  Bailey’s  water  motors, 
together  with  the  requisite  shafting,  pulleys, 
and  bel'B  tn  acquire  the  proper  speed,  and  a 
Gramme,  Siemens,  or  Wallace-Farmer  dynamo. 
electric  machine  of  a size  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  lights  required,  and  to  lay  on  water 
to  the  motor,  and  connect  tho  waste  to  the 
sowers 

Tho  gross  outlay  for  providing  all  requisite 
apparatus  would  be  probably  from  2001.  to  400i., 
equivalent  to,  say,  a charge  of  201.  per  annum  ; 
but  this  apparatus  would  continue  year  after 
year  to  afford  light,  requiring  only  tho  cost  of 
carbons  and  trifling  outlay  for  attendance,  and 
would  be  capable  of  generating  light  equivalent 
to  over  400  gas-lamps,  although,  unfortunately, 
the  light  must  of  necessity,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  bo  diffused  from  a few  points  in  un- 
necessary volumes.  But  thi.s  objection,  on 
economical  grounds,  will  disappear  when  Edison 
or  some  other  inventor  determines  a method  by 
which  subdivision  of  the  currents  can  be  carried 
to  a fuitber  degree  than  is  practicable  at 
present. 

I Wo  have  dwelt  upon  the  subject  at  greater 
length  than  we  intended  at  the  outset,  because 
the  subject  itself  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  us, 
and  because,  in  order  to  secure  its  adoption,  it 
I is  necessary  that  the  public  should  understand 
' the  difficulties  in  the  way  as  well  as  the  advan- 
I tages  to  be  derived.  Wo  do  not,  however, 

! anticipate  that  the  matter  will  at  once  bo  taken 

I up  ; but,  in  course  of  time,  when  mauufacturers 
I and  quarry-owners  having  spare  power  at  their 
I disposal,  and  landowners  having  sources  of 

I power  at  their  doors,  by  falls  of  water  on  their 

j estates,  clearly  appreciate  its  berefits,  wo  have 

I no  doubt  tlio  system  will  be  universally  in- 

! troduced. 

I What  we  wish  to  poiut'attention  to  is  tho  fact 
I that  year  by  year,  throughout  the  dark  winter 
I months,  every  river  in  England  is  capable  of 
I producing  light  sufficient  to  illuminate  large 
areas  of  towns  and  villages.  At  every  mill  on 
I our  own  Soar  sufficient  power  is  wasted  in  the 
I waste  water  allowed  to  escape  to  light  up  in  a 
glorious  manner  every  village  along  its  banks. 
Thus  town  authorities  having  the  control  of 
gravitation  water-supplies  have  a means  of 
ecuuomic  lighting  in  their  hands  which  can  bo 
developed  at  but  trifling  outlay. 


CEURCn  ARCHITECTURE  : ITS  PROPER 
RELATION  TO  SIMPLE  CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP. 

At  the  Clnrrch  Association  Conference,  held 
at  Derby  on  the  Gtli  inst.,  a discussion  on  this 
subject  was  opened  by  Mr.  Alfred  K.  Pite, 
architect,  who  read  a paper  in  tho  course  of 
which  he  expressed  his  anxiety,  in  leaving  the 
beaten  ti'ack  of  ecclesiology,  that  we  should 
discover  what  principles  were  in  danger  from 
the  Ritualistic  encroachments  of  the  day,  and 
take  counsel  how  to  act  iu  the  emergency.  For 
thirty  years  Medievalism,  under  tho  specious 
garb  of  a Gothic  revival  in  architecture,  has 
been  moulding  the  minds  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
alike  for  the  reception  of  certain  Romanistic 
forms  of  design  and  structure  now  said  to  bo 
popular.  This  tendency  bad  gradually  spi'ead 
like  a fretting  leprosy  over  a large  ecclesiastical 
surface.  Not  only  bad  it  imposed  upon  church 
buildings,  fittings,  furniture,  and  vestments  a 
Romish  character,  bub  au  affected  gorgeous 
ceremonial  has,  in  many  cases,  taken  the  place 
of  simple  Christian  worship.  By  a veiled  and 
stealthy  sapping,  the  pulpit, — the  platform  of 
God’s  herald, — has  been  undermined,  and  tho 
altar  of  sacerdotalism  substituted  as  the  central 
object  of  attraction.  Over-decorated  structures 
of  pseudo-Meclimval  design,  but  carried  out  in 
detailed  subservience  to  modern  conventioii- 
nlities,  are  introduced  to  covertly  favour  Popish 
formularies,  and  to  serve  as  stepping-stones  to 
the  ornate  ceremonial  of  a sensuous  religion, 
whose  chilling  influences  and  bondage  to  ordi- 
nances .stamp  it  as  antagonistic  to  the  Scriptural 
injunction  that  wo  should  “attend  upon  the 
Lord  without  distraction.”  Against  this  parody 
of  religion  and  this  obtrusiveness  of  worship, 
permitted  alas,  by  the  Latitudinariau  tenden- 
cies of  the  day,  “ the  stones  cry  out  of  the  wall, 
and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer  it  ” 
that  the  walls  are  “ daubed  with  untempered 
mortar.”  Coming  to  the  inquiry,  How  can 
architecture  consistently  represent  the  principles 
and  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  thus 
in  a subsidiary  way  contribute  to  simplicity  and 


reality  in  Christian  worship  ? Let  their  build- 
ings  and  ornamentations  reflect,  in  design  and 
execution,  the  pure  light  of  New  Testament 
Scripture,  where  no  sacerdotal  acts  were  per- 
formed by  tho  ministry,  but  where  they  were 
appointed  the  evangels  of  the  Gospel,  to  teach 
and  exhort  tho  peojde  as  ambassadors  of  the 
-Most  High.  Simplicity  of  plan  should,  there- 
fore, characterise  all  our  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures; and  where  means  and  inclination  com- 
bine to  produce  a building  of  imposing  propor- 
tions and  striking  beauty,  all  the  resources  and 
expedients  of  the  arts  might  bo  worthily  em- 
ployed in  harmonious  rivalry  for  legitimate 
effect.  The  architect  should  cultivate  his  great 
art  with  all  its  accessories  for  the  service  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  so  as  to  assist  and  not  hinder  the 
worshipper,  realising  the  responsibility  attach- 
ing  to  his  most  honourable  employ  as  a servant 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Ryle,  after  referring  to  the 
vast  importance  of  the  subject,  said  they  were 
all  agreed  on  this,  that  it  was  not  the  place,  the 
building,  or  the  architecture  which  made  the 
worship  acceptable  to  God  ; but  still,  in  view  of 
the  great  tendency  which  existed  in  the  present 
day  to  build  and  restore  churches  and  entho- 
drals,  it  behoved  them  to  look  this  question 
boldly  in  the  face.  What  they  ought  to  aim  at 
w.as,  churches  in  which  usefulness  and  beauty 
should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  be  harmoniously 
combined  together. 

Dr.  Ogle  said  that  this  was  a layman’s  subject, 
and,  as  a layman,  he  contended  for  great  care 
in  tho  construction  of  our  churches,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  chancels,  in  which  all  ejnes- 
tionable  adjuncts  of  divine  worship  should  be 
avoided. 

Tho  Rev.  Paul  M.  Walker  (Edensor)  con- 
tended  that  there  was  no  analogy  between  tho 
worship  of  the  Temple  and  that  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  that  the  buildings,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  assimilated.  The  Christian  Church 
was  the  reproduction  of  the  synagogue,  and  the 
architectural  arrangements  ought  to  be  similar. 

The  Rev.  S.  D.  C.  Douglas  urged  upon  his 
reverend  brethren  that  their  great  object  sboulcl 
be  to  keep  their  people  in  spiritual  worship,  and 
to  provide  them  with  a place  where  they  could 
sit  down  comfortably,  and  see  and  hear  every- 
thing. Above  all,  they  should  rid  themselves 
entirely  of  the  idea  of  symbolism,  with  which 
they  had  nothing  to  do. 

Tho  Rev.  J.  W.  Johnson  (Leamington)  said 
the  opinion  of  the  branch  of  tho  Church  Asso- 
ciation nt  that  place  was  that  careful  super- 
vision should  be  exercised  over  architects  in  the 
erection  of  churches,  so  that  they  might  bo 
erected  in  accordance  with  the  judicial  decisions 
of  the  law  courts  with  regard  to  the  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Stokes  (Bath)  advocated  tho  abolition  of 
all  adjuncts  of  Mediteval  worship,  wbicli  were 
inconsistent  with  the  woi-ship  and  doctrines  of 
our  Reformed  Protestant  Church. 


THE  NON-PROFESSIONAL  STUDY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Sia, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  your 
interesting  article  of  the  2ud  inst.  on  “ The  Non- 
Professional  Study  of  Architecture.”  Some 
recent  experiences  of  my  own  in  relation  to  the 
question  you  so  ably  discuss  may  perhaps  bo  of 
interest,  as  illustrating  tho  surprising  apathy 
with  which  this  branch  of  study  yet  appears  to 
be  regarded  iu  England. 

A few  years  ago,  while  resident  in  Canada,  I 
was  asked  by  the  Montreal  Ladies’  Association 
to  give  a coarse  of  lectures  on  architecture,  as 
viewed  from  the  historical  and  descriptive 
standpoints.  To  this  request  I readily  acceded, 
and  a class  of  about  a hundred  came  to  hear 
what  I had  to  say.  At  the  end  of  the  course  an 
examination  took  place,  and  several  papers, 
remarkable  for  diligent  appreciation  and  grasp 
of  the  subject  with  which  I had  dealt,  were 
sent  in. 

Sucli  was  my  colonial  experience.  Now  for 
the  contrast. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  in 
a lecture  T had  the  honour  of  giving  before  the 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  of  this  town 
, (Leeds),  I again  pleaded,  as  you  have  dune,  for 
the  recognition  of  the  study  of  architecture,  in 
its  historical  aspect,  iu  our  systems  of  general 
education ; and  wbab  I then  said  appeared  to 
be  received  with  approval.  Being  wishful  to 
follow  the  matter  up,  and  thinking  that  what 


had  not  been  unacceptable  in  Canada  might 
possibly  be  useful  at  home,  and  in  a town  not 
undistinguished  for  its  educational  activity, 
I proposed,  with  the  sanction  of  our  governing 
body,  to  give,  during  the  winter,  a simitar  course 
of  lectures  to  that  previously  given  iu  Montreal. 
In  order  to  see  whether  a class  could  be  got 
together,  and  as,  moreover,  the  subject  was 
somewhat  new  and  not  within  the  regular 
curriculum,  special  notices  were  issued  in  the 
summer,  and  names  of  intending  students 
requested  to  be  sent  iuby  a certain  date. 

The  current  of  old  ideas  has,  however,  shown 
itself  to  he  still  too  strong,  for  up  to  the  8th  of 
October, — the  first  day  of  our  session, — one 
name  only  had  been  entered.  I need  scarcely 
add  that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  has  not, 
for  the  present  at  least,  been  thought  worth 
while  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 

G.  F.  ABNfSTRONC, 

Professor  of  Civil  iind  Mechanicfil  EutpoecrioK, 
and  some  time  Professor  in  McGill  University, 
Montreal. 


CREWKERNE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

We  have  received  several  letters  pointing  out 
objectionable  clauses  in  the  “ Instructions.” 
It  would  bo  useless,  however,  to  print  them. 
Intending  competitors  must  use  their  own  judg- 
ment and  act  accordingly.  One  of  the  writers 
ends  his  letter  thus  : — 

“ To  any  one  who  knows  anything  about  the 
cost  of  building  in  tho  present  day,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  unbuilding,  however  plain,  can  be 
built  with  tho  required  accommodation  for  the 
sum  mentioned  ; as,  after  deducting  architect’s 
commission,  clerk  of  work’s  salary,  and  a suffi- 
cient sum  to  cover  contingencies,  there  will 
barely  be  5,5001.  left  for  the  buildings  them- 
selves. I think  that  I have  said  quite  enough 
to  convince  all  thinking  men  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  compete  under  sucli  conditions  and 
instructions.” 


NEW  BANKING  PREMISES,  KETTERING, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

TrrE  new'  banking  premises  for  the  Leicester- 
shire Banking  Company  in  the  High-street  have 
been  o])ened  for  public  business.  The  building, 
which  is  in  the  Italian  style,  has  a frentago  to 
the  street  of  about  60  ft.,  and  the  bank  occupies 
about  half  the  remainder,  comprising  the 
manager’s  residence.  The  front  is  built  of 
Bath  stone,  with  native  stone  ashlar,  and  tho 
contrast  is  good.  The  banking-room,  which  is 
28  ft.  high,  is  simply  lighted  by  windows  on 
the  east  and  we.st,  and  at  tho  back  are  a com- 
modious fireproof  strong-room  and  private  room, 
lavatories,  &c.  The  bank  fittings  are  in  polished 
pitch  pine;  and  the  bank  and  rooms  adjtfining 
are  boated  with  hot  watei-.  Tho  manager’s 
residence  comprises  dining,  drawing,  and  break- 
fast rooms,  and  tlio  usual  offices  and  bedrooms. 
Tho  floor  of  the  entrance-hall,  lobbies,  and  part 
of  tho  bank  are  of  encaustic  tiles  from  the 
works  of  the  Coalville  Company.  Messrs. 
Grinson  & Co.,  of  Leicester,  supplied  the  hot- 
water  apparatus.  The  bath-room  is  fitted  with 
one  of  Finch’s  patent  porcelain  baths,  with 
Tyler’s  bath  boiler  attached.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  & G.  Henson, 
builders,  of  Kettering,  from  tho  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson, 
architect,  of  Melton  and  Kettering.  Mr.  Clifton 
was  clerk  cf  tho  works. 


PROPOSED  NEW  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE 
THAMES  AT  CHELSEA. 

A MOVEMENT  lias  been  commenced  for  tho 
erection  of  another  new  bridge  across  the 
Thames  between  Chelsea  and  Battersea.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry  a letter 
was  read  from  the  Chelsea  Parochial  Protection 
Society,  i-ecommending  the  Vestry  to  nrge  upon 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  the  desirability 
of  applying  to  Parliament  for  tho  necessary 
powers  to  construct  a bridge  across  the  river 
from  a point  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  late 
Cremoruo  Gardens  to  High-street,  Battersea, 
and  also  to  extend  the  Chelsea  Embankment 
from  its  present  abrupt  termination  at  Battersea 
Bridge  to  its  natural  ending  at  the  foot  of  the 
proposed  new  bridge.  The  suggestion  in  the 
letter  was  favourably  received  by  the  Vestry, 
and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Western 
Embankment  Committee,  with  power  to  act. 
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WABNING  TO  AKOHITEOTS. 

nWNT  V.  THE  WIMBLEDON  LOCAL  BOARD. 

This  was  a case  (tried  in  the  Court  of  Appeal) 
of  importance  to  those  who  hare  dealings 
with  corporate  bodies.  At  the  trial  before  Mr. 
Justice  Lindley,  at  Westminster,  last  Hilary 
Sittings,  it  appeared  that  the  defendants,  who 
are  the  “Urban  Sanitary  Authority”  for  Wim- 
bledon, having  resolved  to  erect  new  offices  for 
the  use  of  the  Board,  directed  their  surveyor  to 
employ  the  plaintiff,  an  architect,  to  prepare 
plans  and  drawings  for  the  buildings  they 
intended  to  erect. 

Tho  plans  were  drawn,  and  were  Bnbmitted  to  the 
defendants,  who  approved  them,  and  directed  quantities  to 
bo  taken  out  in  accordance  with  them,  aud  advertised  for 
tenders  aud  spcciflcations  for  tho  building.  Tho  proposed 
plsu  being  found  to  be  too  eipensive,  none  of  the  tenders 
were  accepted,  and  in  the  end  new  plans  of  a less  expensive 
nature  were  obtained,  and  olTices  built  in  aeoordance  with 
them.  The  plaintiff  then  brought  his  action  for  work  and 
labour  ill  preparing  the  plans  he  had  furnished.  The 
defonco  relied  upon  by  the  Board  was  that  by  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  eec.  l/i,  they,  as  a corporate  body,  were 
only  authorised  to  contract  by  writing  under  their  corpo- 
rate seal  in  all  cases  where  tho  mbject-matter  of  tho  con- 
tract was  of  greater  value  than  501.  The  jury  found  that  tho 
Board  authorised  the  surveyor  to  procure  the  plans,  and 
ratified  his  act,  that  the  now  offices  were  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  tho  Local  Board,  and  tho  plans  necessary  for 
tho  erection  of  tho  offices.  In  spite  of  these  findings,  Mr. 
Justice  Lindley,  who  reserved  tho  point,  and  had  it 
argued  after  trial,  decided  that  the  plaintiff  could  not 
recover,  as  his  contract  with  the  defendants  was  not  under 
seal. 

Tho  plaintiff  now  appealed. 

After  hearing  arguments  at  considerable  length,  their 
Lordships  unanimously  affirmed  Mr,  Justice  Lindley’s  de- 
cision, holding  that  the  words  of  tho  statute  were  clear  on 
the  subject. 

Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  in  tho  course  of  his  judgmont, 
remarked  that  though  in  a former  case  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
burn had  said  that  in  certain  esses  justice  and  convenience 
appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  holding  a corporation  liable 
though  the  contract  was  not  under  seal,  he  himself  was  not 
by  any  means  clear  upon  that  point.  It  was  by  no  nieani 
clear  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  in  dealing  with  bodies 
who  had  not  their  own  interests  at  stake,  but  those  of  the 
public,  persons  should  take  care  that  the  transaction  was 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  law;  and  if  careless  and 
slovenly  people  chose  to  act  otherwise  thev  must  take  the 
consequences.  In  the  present  ease,  if  mure  solemnitv  had 
been  used  in  the  trausaction,  probably  those  who  gave  the 
order  would  have  cautioned  the  architect  not  to  make  the 
plans  for  too  expensive  a building.  It  was  a dangerous 
thing  to  fritter  away  tho  provisions  of  statutes  in  order  to 
do  supposed  justice  in  particular  cases. 

So  far  aa  can  bo  judged  from  tbe  report  of 
the  case,  a more  contemptible  and  discreditable 
plea  was  never  raised  by  a public  body.  Archi- 
tects  should  bear  the  Wimbledon  Local  Board  in 
mind. 


FOUNDATIONS  WITHIN  THE 
METROPOLITAN  AREA. 

Dr.  Whitmore,  in  his  “Annual  Report  on  the 
Hoaltb  of  Marylebouo,”  recently  published, 
directs  attention  to  the  additional  powers  now 
possessed  by  district  surveyors,  and  although 
these  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  our  pages, 
it  may  be  useful  to  repeat  what  he  says, — 

" During  the  past  session  a Bill,  prepared  and  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  James  McGarel  Hogg, 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  Mr.  Rodwell,  and  entitled  tho 
" Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts  Amendment 
Bill,”*  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  This 
Bill  contains  some  important  clauses  “ relative  to  tho  mak- 
ing, filling  up,  and  preparation  of  the  foundations  and  sites 
of  houses  and  buUdinga  to  bo  erected  within  the  metropolis, 
and  with  respect  to  tho  qualitv  of  the  subsUucee  to  bo  used 
ia  tbe  formation  or  construction  of  tho  sites,  foundations, 
and  waUs  of  such  houses  and  buildings,  with  a view  to  the 
stability  of  tho  same,  tha  prevention  of  fires,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  health."  ■\Tith  reference  to  that  part  of  tbe  Bill 
more  directly  concerning  the  pubMc  health,  1 gave  evidence, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Tnpe,  tho  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Hackney,  before  a Select  Committee  of  tho 
House ; and  our  evidence  went  to  show  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, entire  streets  and  other  large  blocks  of  houses  had 
been,  and  wore  still  being,  constructed  upon  sites  and  fouu- 
d{ilioii3  made  up  of  substances  of  a most  polluted  and  un- 
wholesome character,  and  that  tho  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  those  houses  were,  for  a similar  reason 
hardly  less  objectionable.  We  were  ia  a position  to  state 
that  many  sites  were  made  up  of  slop  and  road  scrapings, 
mixed  up  with  sewage  matter,  together  with  a large 
amount  of  decomposing  animal  nnd  vogetabla  refuse,  the 
cflect  of  which  was  to  impair  very  materiallv  the  health  of 
nersoQS  occupying  tho  houses  erected  on  those  sites ; and 
1 was  enabled  to  refer  to  a particular  locality  in  which  there 
had  been  for  many  years  a large  death-rate  from  fever  and 
other  infectious  diseases,  which  diseases  were  traceable  to 
the  infected  aud  polluted  choracter  of  the  sites  and  foanda- 
tiouB  on  which  tho  bouses  in  that  locality  stood.  The  16th 
clause  of  this  Act  provides  that  ‘ In  case  any  house,  build- 
ing, or  other  erection  begun  to  bo  constructed  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  is  constructed,  or  begun  to  be  con- 
structed, upon  any  foundations  or  site,  or  with  any  sub- 
stances, which  have  not  been  made,  filled  up,  and  prepared, 
or  which  arc  not  in  description  and  quality  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  tbe  Bye-laws  relating  thereto,  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  aud  conditions  subject  to  which  the  Board  may  have 
dispensed  with  the  observance  of  any  such  provisions,  tho 
district  surveyor  may  forthwith,  by  notice  to  be  served  on 
the  occupier  of  such  house,  building,  or  other  erection,  or 
on  the  builder,  owner,  or  other  person  engaged  in  con- 


• The  power  to  carry  out  this  Act  is  vested  in  the  Metro- 

politan  Board  of  Works. 


stmoting  any  such  house,  &c.,  require  him  to  alter,  pall 
down,  or  remove  such  house,  4c.,  or  any  part  thereof  a.s 
he  may  think  proper’ ; and  in  case  of  non-compliance,  such 
owner  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  not  leas  than  10s,,  or 
more  than  408.,  for  every  day  from  the  time  of  the  service 
of  such  order  until  tho  requirements  of  such  order  arc 
fully  complied  with,  power  being  given,  in  Clause  17,  to 
the  owner  to  appeal,  within  seven  days,  against  such 
order.” 


WHAT  IS  THE  “ELEVATION"  OF  A 
BUILDING  ? 

A TRIAL  of  Bome  novelty  in  conneiioo  with 
building  came  on  last  week  at  the  Liverpool 
AssizeB. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Proctor,  a builder  and  file 
manufacturer,  of  Liverpool,  sued  ;Mr.  William 
Williams,  a ohemiat,  for  an  infringement  of  pro- 
prietary rights  in  respect  of  some  freehold 
houses  in  Crown-street,  in  that  town.  The 
plaintifT s counsel  said  that  this  was  a case  which, 
although  the  importance  involved  from  a pecuni- 
ary  point  of  view  was  not  very  great,  had  excited 
a good  deal  of  feeling  between  the  parties.  The 
plaintiff  was  tbe  owner  of  some  ten  or  eleven 
of  a terrace  of  some  sixteen  houses,  which  were 
retired  back  from  tho  thoroughfare,  with  a 
garden  or  plot  in  front.  The  dwellings  were  all 
built  at  the  same  time,  and  the  defendant  be- 
came the  proprietor  of  a single  house  between 
those  belonging  to  the  plaintiff.  To  preserve 
their  uniformity,  it  was  stipulated  in  tho  title- 
deeds  that  the  elevations  of  any  of  the  erections 
should  not  be  altered  without  consent  and 
approval.  The  plaintiff’s  case  was  that  tho 
defendant  wrongfully  raised  bis  house,  and  in 
doing  so  built  upon  the  party-walls  separating 
it  from  the  plaintiff’s  houses,  thus  improving 
his  own  property  and  injuring  that  of  his 
neighbour. 

Mr.  Aspinall,  Q.C.,  who  appeared  for  the 
defendant,  at  this  stage  of  the  case,  interposed, 
and  said: — " Wo  deny  that  we  have  built  upon 
any  portion  of  his  party-wall;  and  we  say,  in  the 
second  place,  that  wo  have  not  altered  the 
elevation.” 

Justice  Mauisty. — But,  according  to  the  plan 
shown,  you  have  made  your  house  higher  than 
the  others. 

Mr.  Aspinall. — “Elevation”  is  an  architoc- 
tectural  term,  and  has  a particular  meaning. 
We  deny  having  altered  the  elevation. 

The  Judge  suggested  that  tho  parties  should 
come  to  some  arrangement,  and  that  the  dispute 
between  them  was  for  an  architect  to  decide. 

After  a consultation  between  the  counsel  it 
was  announced  that  they  had  consented  to  a 
nominal  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  a 
reference  to  Mr.  Ellis,  an  architect,  who  should 
have  power  to  decide  tho  point. 


DAMAGES  FOR  NEGLIGENCE. 

PARK  V.  KBR. 

This  was  an  action  raised  in  the  Durufries 
Sheriff  Court  by  William  Park,  plasterer,  Annan, 
against  Hugh  Ker  Si  Son,  joiners  and  builders, 
Annan,  claiming  the  sum  of  1,0001.  as  loss  and 
damages  sustained  by  him  through  the  culpable 
neglect  and  fault  of  ,tho  defenders  on  the 
occasion  of  the  erection  of  the  new  town-hall, 
Annan. 

Th?  pursufr,  while  fulfilling  a contract  for  tbo  plaster 
work  of  the  new  town-hall  atAnnan,  had  been  precipitated 
to  the  floor,  along  with  bis  son  Robert,  and  James  Hopper, 
iobourer,  bv  the  scaffuldiog  giving  way,  the  distance  oi  the 
fall  being  about  1#  ft.  Petitioner's  leg  was  broken,  and  he 
BUBtainea  other  injuries,  in  cousequeuce  of  which  he  was 
diiabled  for  some  months,  and  is  now  permanently  lame. 

Sheriff  Hope  issued  au  interlocutor  in  which  he  finds 
in  law  (1)  That  upon  a fair  construction  of  the  clause  in 
the  ipeeificatioiiB  quoted  the  responsibility  of  making  the 
plasterer's  BcaO'oldjng  sufficient  as  regards  stability  rested 
on  tho  defenders;  and  (2)  that  as  the  accident  to  the 
petitioner  brppened  in  consequence  of  the  scaffolding 
proving  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  defenders 
are  liable  in  damages  to  him  in  respect  of  tbo  itijories  and 
losaes  ho  eustained.  Ho  therefore  repels  the  defences, 
assesses  the  damsges  at  200L,  for  woieh  sum  decerns 
against  the  defenders  with  interest  as  libelled,  and  finds 
thevn  liable  in  expenses. 


Architectural  B-eatoration. — Public  meet- 
ings are  fixed  to  be  held  of  “ Notes  and  Queries 
Society,”  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  Dec.  9tb 
and  16th,  to  forward  the  views  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  Brief 
papers  by  Mr.  William  Morris,  Mr.  J.  J.  Steven- 
son, Mr.  James  Bromley,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Huggins.  Speakers: — Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Noble,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hay,  Rev.  W.  Biuns,  Mr. 
William  Swainson,  Mr.  Charles  Dyall,  Mr.  W. 
Tirebuok,  Mr.  P.  H.  Rathbone,  Mv.  F.  Kempster, 
Jl.A.,  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Douglas. 


THE  STORAGE  OP  PETROLEUM. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  petroleum 
deteriorates  by  being  kept  in  vessels  of  certain 
metals.  Thus  it  is  said  that,  if  stored  in  a 
leaden  vessel  for  one  week,  petroleum  becomes 
so  impure  that  the  wick  must  be  cleaned  several 
times  during  the  evening  ; if  the  surface  of  the 
lead  is  metallically  pure,  the  oil  will  spoil  after 
storage  iu  the  vessel  for  one  day.  An  iron 
receptacle  does  not  lower  tbo  illuminating 
power  of  petroleum,  but  the  latter  assumes  a 
darker  colour,  aud  precipitates  rust-coloured 
sediment.  Zinc  and  inferior  zinc  alloys  spoil 
petroleum.  Metal  petroleum  vessels  ought  to 
be  of  tin,  copper,  or  tinned  copper,  and  should 
not  be  soldered  with  alloys  containing  lead ; 
each  vessels  scarcely  affect  the  oil ; only  a 
storage  of  several  months’  duration  will  slightly 
deteriorate  it.  According  to  the  Hannoversches 
Gewerbeblait,  our  authority  for  tho  above, 
vessels  of  stoneware  or  slate  are  to  be  preferred 
to  alt  metal  receptacles  for  the  preservation  of 
petrolenm. 


“ HOARDING.” 

Sir, — I wish  to  ask  you,  and  any  of  yonr 
readers  whoso  knowledge  as  men  of  business 
enables  them  to  speak  in  the  matter,  what 
authority  there  is  for  the  word  “hoarding,”  ns 
used  to  describe  a place  closed  in  for  any  pur- 
pose  such  as  erecting  new  buildings,  making 
alterations,  &c.,  public  or  private.  I believe 
there  is  none;  and  that  it  is  a corruption 
which  has  gradually  crept  iu  of  the  old  word 
“ boarding  ” used  to  express  it  iu  my  young  days, 
aud  that  appropriately.  Senex. 

•**  In  Gwilt's  “ Enoyclopmdia  of  Archi- 
tectnre”  the  derivation  of  the  word  “ Hoard  ” 
(“  a timber  enclosure  round  a building  in  course 
of  erection  or  repairs”),  is  given  as  from  the 
Saxon  of  to  keep.” 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Sir,  — Having  had  some  experience  in  the 
matter  of  electric  lighting,  perhaps  I may  be 
allowed  space  for  a few  remarks. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  whilst  new  West- 
minster Bridge  was  being  built,  I was  asked 
by  Dr.  Watson,  of  tho  Electric  Light  and  Colour 
Company,  to  construct  a suitable  reflector  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  electric  light  obtained  by 
bis  patent  lamps.  A report  of  the  experiments 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  that  period. 

After  much  trouble,  I succeeded  in  producing 
a reflector,  which  distributed  tbe  light  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  tho  Thames. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  many  cases  where 
the  electric  light  has  to  illuminate  a very  large 
space,  a combination  of  several  lights,  centrally 
placed,  and  assisted  by  several  special  reflec- 
tors, would  accomplish  the  desired  object  more 
effectually  than  the  opal  globes  now  used  in 
Paris.  Further,  it  ia  essential  that  the  electric 
light  should  be  placed  at  a much  greater  alti- 
tude, thereby  disposing  in  a great  measure  of 
tho  objection  to  “ strong  glare.” 

I was  in  Paris  some  weeks  ago,  where,  having 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  electric 
lighting  in  various  places,  I formed  my  opinion 
as  to  what,  I venture  to  submit,  would  be  the 
best  mode  of  applying  the  electric  light. 

P.  E.  Chappdis. 


SPIDERS  IN  BREWERIES. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  your  readers  help  me 
to  extirpate  the  spiders  iu  the  fermenting 
and  tun  rooms  of  a brewery  ? In  an  astonish- 
ingly short  space  of  time  after  clearing  them 
away  the  whole  place  has  been  festooned  with 
heavy  webs.  The  clearing  away  is  au  awkward 
process,  as  the  webs  fall  at  times,  notwith- 
standing all  tbe  care  taken,  into  the  open  vessels. 
Is  there  any  non-poisonons  wash  oflenaive  to 
spiders  which  can  bo  mixed  with  limewhite  ? 
It  might  be  useful  in  other  places,  as  well  as 
breweries.  An  Architect. 


CONCRETE  PIPES. 

Bib, — Lest  silence  should  be  taken  as  admission  of  assent 
to  the  reports  which  yen  have  published  of  Messrs, 
Donaldson  4 Ponton  on  the  above  subject,  will  you  allow 
us  briefly  to  say  that  we  impugn  the  accuracy  both  of  tbe 
statements  made  and  tbe  conclusions  drawn?  Not  with 
such  haste,  but  in  duo  time,  we  shall  submit,  iu  place  of 
assertion  and  theoretical  calculations,  evidence  and  facts 
sufficient  to  destroy  what  possible  value  those  reports  may 
have  had  in  tbo  eyes  of  some  who  have  been  in  such  a 
hurrr  for  their  production.  Thb  MANUFACirsxsa. 
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MASTERS  AKD  MEN. 

Birmingham. — After  a strike  of  about  a 
raratb’s  duration,  the  glass-makers  emjloycd 
by  Messrs.  Chance,  Brothers,  atSpon-Iaue,  rear 
Birmingham,  have  agreed  ta  accede  to  the  re- 
peated request  of  the  masters  and  give  the  pro- 
posed Dew  system  of  working  a trial.  The 
flittoners  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a final  deci- 
sion, bat  there  is  thought  to  bo  no  doubt  that 
they  will  follow  the  course  of  their  fellow-work- 
men. 

Banbury. — The  master-builders  of  Banbury 
having  stated  their  determination  to  abide  by 
their  decision  to  reduce  the  wages  of  carpenters, 
joiners,  and  mechanics  engaged  in  building 
trades  a penny  per  hour,  the  workmen  struck 
work  on  the  16th  inst.,  some  of  them  taking 
away  their  tools.  They  did  not  ask  for  their 
back  time,  so  that  it  is  thought  they  expect  that 
some  arrangement  may  be  come  to  after  a few 
more  meetings  have  been  held. 

Inverness. — At  a meeting  of  the  carpenter- 
contractors  of  Inverness  on  the  13th  inst.,  it  was 
resolved  to  intimate  to  tho  workmen  a reduction 
of  wages  by  one  penny  per  hour,  and  some 
modifications  of  the  existing  bye-laws.  These 
changes,  it  is  proposed,  are  to  take  effect  three 
months  hence. 

Kilsyth. — The  master-masons  of  Kilsyth  Lave 
intimated  to  the  men  in  their  employment  a 
reduction  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  id.  per 
hour. 

Irvine. — The  masons  of  Irvine  have  resumed 
work  on  the  masters’  terms,  Id.  per  hour 
reduction. 

Motherwell. — On  the  16th  inst.  it  was  inti- 
mated to  the  joiners  in  the  Motherwell  district 
that  their  wages  would  in  future  be  reduced 
from  7d.  to  6id.  per  hour. 

Jedburgh. — The  wages  of  the  journeymen 
masons  of  Jedburgh  have  been  reduced  id.  per 
hour.  The  wages  now  are,  for  those  working  in 
the  country,  7id.,  and  for  those  working  in  the 
town,  7d.  per  hour. 

Crieff. — Some  of  the  master  painters  of  Crieff 
have  reduced  the  wages  of  the  journeymen  Id. 
per  hour,  the  rate  now  paid  being  6d.  per  hour. 

Dunfermline. — Masons’  wages  in  Dunfermline 
have  been  reduced  from  8d.  to  7d.  per  hour. 

Arbroath. — The  master  joiners  of  Arbroath 
have  agreed  to  reduce  the  wages  of  their 
workmen  from  7d.  to  6d.  per  hour,  the  reduction 
to  take  effect  from  the  22nd  inst. 

Dumbarton. — The  master  house- joiners  in 
Dumbarton  have  resolved  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  the  workmen  from  this  date  by  Id.  per  hour. 
This  will  make  tho  rate  of  wages  7d.  per  hour, 
the  same  rate  as  is  current  in  Glasgow.  The 
men  will  agree  to  tho  reduction. 

Hawick.  — Tho  master-masons  have  given 
notice  to  tho  workmen  of  a reduction  of  wages 
I from  8d.  to  7d.  per  hour  after  the  25th  inst.,  and 
I to  the  labourers  of  a substitution  of  a wage  of 
5d.  per  hour  instead  of  tho  fixed  weekly  wage 
now  paid. 

Dundee. — The  Dundee  joiners  on  the  16th  inst. 

! agreed  to  a reduction  of  wages  from  72d.  to  7d. 

' per  hour  under  protest. 

I Edinburgh. — At  a numerously-attended  meet- 

ing of  the  master-joiners  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
; 14th  inst.,  it  was,  the  Scotsman  believes,  unani- 
' mously  agreed  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the 
“competent  workmen’’  from  7id.  to  7d.  per 
I hour  on  and  after  the  2nd  of  December. 

Glasgow. — At  a meeting  of  the  Central  Lodge 
I of  the  Glasgow  Masons’  Society,  held  on  the 
! 15th  inst.,  it  was  stated  that  a large  number 
i of  workmen  had  left  the  city  in  search  of  em- 
I ployment,  and  that  the  strike  roll  had  become 
; greatlyreduoed.  Itwasalaoreportedthataidfrom 
; different  quarters  of  the  country  was  expected. 

On  tho  18th  inst.  tho  masons  on  strike,  to  the 
! number  of  about  1,000,  held  a meeting  in  the 
Albion  Halls,  College-street.  It  was  stated 
that  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the  city 
had  given  in.  After  considering  the  position,  the 
, meeting  agreed  to  continue  to  hold  out.  The 
I Central  Committee  of  the  Operatives’  Society 
have,  it  is  stated,  issued  a circular  to  the  various 
“ lodges  ” throughout  Scotland,  pointing  out  that 
in  view  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  being  “ locked 
up”  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  it  will  be 
I necessary,  if  the  strike  in  Glasgow  is  continued, 
to  make  a weekly  levy  on  the  working  members, 

I and  asking  the  different  branches  to  vote  on  the 
I question  whether  or  not  the  strike  should  be 
prolonged. 

, Montrose. — The  masons  employed  at  Montrose 
have  struck  work,  on  account  of  a reduction  of 
I id.  per  hour  on  their  wages  being  intimated. 


PItsctllancii. 

The  Value  of  Iiand  in  B,elation  to  Metro- 
politan Improvements.  — Messrs.  Fuller  & 
Fuller  sold  by  auction,  on  Tuesday,  November 
5tb,  three  freehold  houses  in  St.  John’s-square, 
Clerkenwell,  covering  an  area  of  2,660  superfi- 
cial feet  for  2,580L,  being  about  li.  a foot.  The 
auctioneer  mentioned  that  tho  property  in  ques- 
tion was  the  remaining  portion  not  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Works  under  their  Act  of  1872,  as  they 
only  served  a notice  to  treat  for  tho  four  adjoin- 
ing houses,  covering  5,095  ft.  Land  has  very 
much  risen  in  value  within  tho  last  five  years,  as 
shown  by  tho  evidence  of  the  Board’s  witnesses 
in  November,  1873  (exactly  five  years  ago), 
when  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  late  Mr.  F. 
J.  Clark  (Parebrother,  Clark  & Co.).  The  fol- 
lowing opinions  were  then  given; — For  the 
5,095  ft.  required  without  adding  the  nsnal  com- 
pulsory sale,  Mr.  Robert  Vigers,  2,574f. ; Mr. 
Charles  Stephenson,  2,52SL ; and  Mr.  Robert 
Reid,  2,5041.,  or  about  lOs.  a foot,  so  that  if  this 
sale  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  value,  the  rise 
in  the  last  five  years  must  have  been  about  100 
per  cent.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  H.  E.  Murrell,  and 
Mr.  Fletcher  all  put  it,  in  1873,  at  11.  per  foot, 
and  the  umpire  awarded  4,2021,,  or  exactly  ISs. 
a foot,  including  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory 
sale,  BO  that  it  would  seem  claimants  do  not 
necessarily  reap  that  advantage  from  having 
their  property  taken  compulsorily,  as  has  been 
generally  supposed,  but  may  suffer  a loss. 

The  Colosseum  Theatre,  Liverpool. — On 
Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Goodman,  tho  lessee  of 
the  Colosseum,  and  the  executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  Heath,  who  are  the  owners  of  the  promises, 
were  summoned  at  the  Police-court  by  the 
Liverpool  Health  Committee  for  not  taking 
down  or  securing  the  roof  of  the  building  after 
it  had  been  pronounced  to  be  in  a dangerous 
state.  Mr.  Deacon,  the  Borough  Engineer, 
gave  the  most  alarming  evidence  as  to  the  in- 
security of  the  roof,  and  said  ho  believed  that 
6 in.  of  snow,  or  a little  extra  vibration 
from  high  wind,  might  bring  it  down, 
and  occasion  fearful  loss  of  life.  Mr. 
Raffles  said  that  if  ho  could  order  the  place 
to  be  closed,  he  would  ; but  the  Deputy  Town- 
clerk  stated  that  the  magistrate  had  no  such 
power.  Mr.  Raffles  asked  tho  lessee  to  under- 
take to  close  the  place  for  performance  until 
the  roof  had  been  made  secure.  Mr.  Goodman 
declined  to  give  this  promise,  but  said  ho  would 
prop  tho  roof  up.  Mr.  Raffles  warned  him  that 
if  lives  were  lost  through  the  roof  falling,  ho 
would  be  committed  for  manslaughter.  Mr. 
Goodman  was  ultimately  ordered  to  pull  down 
tho  roof  or  make  it  secure  within  fourteen  days. 
The  information  against  the  owners  was  dis- 
missed. The  usual  entertainment  was  given  in 
the  building  on  Wednesday  night. 

Liverpool  Master  Builders’  Association. 
The  annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  John 
Wells,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  chairman 
proposed  “ The  National  Association  of  Master 
Builders  of  Great  Britain,’’  to  which  Mr.  T. 
Clay  and  Mr.  S.  G.  Bird  responded.  Mr.  Clay  said 
they  were  determined  to  stop  the  extreme 
demands  of  the  men  in  the  building  trade. 
They  would  not  take  any  unfair  advantage  of 
them,  but  they  would  not  have  a false  value  pnt 
on  labour  in  the  future.  Mr.  R.  Neill,  jun., 
then  gave  “ The  Liverpool  Master  Builders’ 
Association  and  its  Branches,’’  which  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  Litt.  Mr.  Pendleton  said 
that,  until  this  year,  the  action  of  the  Asso- 
ciation Lad  been  in  the  direction  of  defence? 
but  in  the  present  year,  owing  to  the  deep 
depression  of  trade,  they  had  been  compelled  to 
ask  their  workmen  to  accept  a reduction  of 
wages. 

Solid  Parquet  Plooring.  — We  willingly 
mention  that  in  several  buildings  illustrated  or 
alluded  to  in  our  pages  lately,  A.  J.  Arrowsmith 
& Co.’s  solid  parquet  flooring  has  been  nsed 
snccessfully,  the  Prudential  Assurance  Offices, 
Holborn,  for  example,  and  the  New  Stock 
Exchange,  Dublin.  It  is  an  excellent  material, 
and  so  generally  used  now  that  it  8carc.:ly  needs 
our  commendation.  The  Municipal  Buildings, 
Birmingham,  the  Midland  Land  Corporation 
Bnildings  in  the  same  town,  and  H.Il.H.  the 
Duke  of  Connaught’s  House,  BagshotPark  (of 
all  of  which  we  have  given  views),  likewise 
include  specimens  of  the  flooring;  and  some  of 
their  carved  oak  chimneypieces  and  dados,  to 
which  this  same  firm  are  now  griving  particular 
attention.  ‘ 


The  Superintending  Architect,  Metro- 
politan Board  of  W’orks. — At  the  meeting  of 
tho  Board  on  the  15th  inst.,  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  submitted  a report 
recommending  that  the  salary  of  Mr.  George 
Vnlliamy,  the  Superintending  Architect,  be  in- 
creased from  1,5001.  to  l,750i.  per  aunnm.  Mr. 
Drosser-Rogers,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  observed  that  the  duties  of  the  Superin- 
tending Architect  had  been  largely  increased  by 
recent  legislation.  He  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Board  for  many  years,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  tho  very  efficient  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  tho  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  ho  was  held 
by  the  Board,  both  for  his  talent  as  an  architect 
and  for  his  general  high  character,  entitled  him 
to  the  increase  now  recommended.  Tho  motion 
was  carried  unanimously. 

St.  Saviour’s,  South.  Hampstead. — The 
Church  Mission-room,  Sunday  school,  and  Parisli- 
room,  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
on  Saturday,  the  9th  inst.  The  new  buildings 
consist  of  a mission-room,  51  ft.  long  by  24  ft. 
wide,  and  21  ft.  high  to  tho  plaster  ceiling; 
class-room,  and  entrace  lobby.  The  style 
adopted  is  a very  plain  one,  the  facings  being 
of  Luton  and  bright  stock  bricks ; the  copings 
and  cross  are  of  Portland  stone.  The  builders 
were  Messrs.  Manley  & Rogers,  of  Regent’s 
Park;  and  the  architects  Messrs.  Batterbury 
& Huxley,  of  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row. 

The  Society  of  Arts. — On  Wednesday  oven- 
mg  the  first  meeting  of  the  present  session  was 
held.  Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  chairman  of  the 
Council,  delivered  an  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  that,  acting  on  the  letter  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  addressed  to  the  Council  in 
January  last,  suggesting  tho  co-operation  of  the 
Society  vrith  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  the  Council  had  been  enabled 
to  assist  206  selected  artisans  to  visit  and  study 
the  Exhibition,  representing  over  forty  different 
branches  of  industry,  and  the  reports  of  these 
men  would  be  published  shortly. 

TRe  “ Grand  Theatre,”  Leeds.” — Tho  new 
theatre  in  Leeds,  illustrated  in  our  last  issue,  wee 
opened  with  considerable  4clat  on  Monday  night 
last,  tlie  play  being  “Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing.” Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  the  manager  ; Sir 
Andrew  Fairbaim,  tho  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany ; and  the  Mayor  of  Leeds  addressed  the 
audience  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  greet 
praise  was  given  to  the  architects  for  their 
successful  work. 

Mr.  Sam  Bough,  H.S.A  , who  was  bom 
in  Carlisle  in  1822,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  Tues- 
day. He  began  his  artistic  career  as  a theatrical 
scene-painter,  became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  in  1857,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  degree  of  Academician  in  1875. 


TENDERS 

For  now  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Darentb,  Kent,  for  the 
Managers  of  tho  Metropolitan  Asylums  District.  Messrs. 
A.  & C.  UarstoQ,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C. 
Polaud 


Naylor  

Downs  & Co 

Perry  A Co 

Vernon  A Ewen 

Lovatt  

Stephenson  

Cox 

Crockett  

WagDor 

Baker  A Co 

Wheeler  A Co 

Priddle  

Braid  A Co.  (accepted)... 


,.£76,800  0 
..  75,000  0 
..  73,500  0 
71,169  0 
69,956  0 
, 69,7*10  0 ■ 
..  69,565  0 


67,393 

67,033 

61,484 

60,000 


0 0 


For  iron  railings,  bells,  Ac.,  at  the  School  for  Imbecile 
Children,  Darentb,  Kent,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  District.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Marston,  archi- 
tects : — 

Iron  Railingi, 

Johnson,  Bros.  A Co.  (accepted)..,  £760  0 0 
Electric  Belli. 

8ax*{accepted) 23t  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  shop  at  No.  331,  Euaton- 
road,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Cottere'l.  Mr.  Jajues  Robert  Furniss, 
architect : — ' 

SmerJon £1,467  0 0 

Bishop 1,331  0 0 

White  1,055  0 0 

Howe  1,050  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 1,040 


Anley  (accepted) ,. 


1,02 


0 O' 


n Tt  . ^ , 

Commercial-road,  for  Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  Charles  A.  3-<egg, 
architect : — 

Judd  £168  0 0 

T.  A W.  Harper  168  0 0 

Lusk  159  0 0 

Moyle  A Son 165  0 0 

Sampson  A Parrish 164  0 0 
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For  tliirteoa  quarters  for  married  soldiers,  opposite 
Btoughtoo  Barracks,  near  Guildford.  Mr.  Heury  Peak, 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Pink £2,16i  0 0 

Pearce  &Clarl  2,120  0 0 

Garnett  2.053  0 0 

Wood  1,877  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  &Co 1,754  18  0 

Swayne  1,462  10  0 


For  an  addition  to  coach  factory,  Spital-street,  Guild- 
ford, for  Messrs.  May  & Jacobs  (exclusire  of  ironwork). 
Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

W.  Swayne £1,080  11  3 

Mason 1,0-18  0 0 

Mitchell,  Brothers  1,036  8 3 

Strudwicke 1,026  0 0 

Nye  ..  1,004  0 0 

T.  Swayne  995  10  0 

Colls  & Sons  887  0 0 

Ooddard  & Sons  866  0 0 

Smith  &•  Sons 862  10  0 

Garnett  840  7 0 

Pearoe  & Clark 820  0 0 

Moon  (accepted)  819  16  9 


For  building  two  houses  at  Barking  Railway  Station,  for 
Mr.  Coates.  Mr,  J.  £.  Dawson,  arcmtect,  Quantities  not 
■applied : — 

Blandford  Jc  Co £848  0 0 

Barnos 740  0 0 

Howe  (accepted)) 698  10  0 


For  dwelling-house,  office,  &o.,  at  No.  13,  Spicer-street, 
Spitallields,  for  Messrs.  Field.  Mr,  R.  Decker,  archi- 

Bangs  & Co £1,310  0 0 

Gregory  1,125  0 0 

Thompson  1,098  0 0 

Forrest 1,083  0 0 

Loveday  1,025  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  19,  High-street, 
Islington 

Nind  £815  0 0 

Batchelder 497  0 0 

Higgs  ....  385  17  0 


For  alterations  to  the  house  “ Copgins,”  and  erection  of 
entrance-lodge  at  Iver,  near  Uxbridge,  for  Mr.  J.  E. 
Taylor.  Messrs.  Tarring  & Wilkinson,  architects 

House.  Lodge. 

Laugridge  & Sons  £9,138  807 

Kearley 6.800  718 

Adamson  & Sons 6,767  738 

Fassnidge  & Son 6,275  625 


For  additions,  4c.,  to  West  Dene,  HolUngton  Park, 
Hastings.  Mr.  W.  L.  Temon,  architect : — 

Eldridgo £785  0 0 

■ ■ ■ 777  10  0 


Tidier  ... 
Hughes  . 
Parks 


756  0 0 
707  0 0 
670  0 0 
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For  alterstious  [and  fittings  at  the  "Cow  aud  Calf,” 
Eastchcap,  for  Mr.  Charles  Pearce ; — 


Andrews] £340  0 0 

Alford 298  0 0 

Gritten  (accepted)  293  0 0 


For  repairs,  painti^,  and  replasteritig  the  front  of 
the  Belle  Vue  Hotel,  Folkestone,  for  Messrs.  Langton  St 
Co,  Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve,  architect : — 


Prebble  £143  0 0 

Slade  1 83  0 0 

Hood  80  0 0 

Potts  & Sou  (accepted) 79  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  on  the  Canterbury-road, 
Folkestone,  for  Mr. )J.  Sharp.  Mr.  Burgess  J.  Reeve,  archi- 
tect, Quantities  supplied 

Jenner £510  0 0 

Slade  460  0 0 

Reason  (accepted)  420  0 0 

Payne  (withefrawn) 320  0 0 


For  alterations,  repairs,  and  decorations  at  Farleigh 
House,  Sandgate,  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Daniel  Tysseii.  Mr.  Burgess 
J,  Reeve,  arooitect : — 

Hood  £1,560  0 0 

Webster 1,499  0 0 

Holden  (accepted)  1,205  10  0 


For  rebuilding  the  Coburg  Warehouse,  at  Lower  Pickle 
Herring  Wharf,  Southwark,  for  Messrs.  Hicks,  Nash,  & 
Co.  Mr.  S.  Brookes,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  H.  L.  Curtis  & Sons 


Maaou  & Bristy  

Perry  k Co 

2,669  0 

2,649  0 

Jarrett 

2,354  0 

Cowland  Bros 

2.333  0 

Legg 2,318  0 

Taylor  (accepted)  2,165  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  erecting  the  Waddon  Station  Hotel,  near  Croydon, 
for  ilr.  S.  N.  Rowland.  Jlr.  8.  Brookes,  architect : — 

Mntch £2,446  0 0 

Dotterill 2,335  10  0 

Coles  . 2,179  0 0 

Mason  tc  Bristy 1,925  0 0 


For  alterations  to  No.  34,  High-street,  Croydon,  for 
Messrs.  Redgrove  & Finlay.  Mr.  8.  llrookes,  archi- 
tect : — 

Hyde  £235  0 0 

Cox  198  10  0 

Loe  190  0 0 

Taylor 181  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  five  houses  and  shops,  boundary- 
walls,  &c.,  at  Horbert-road,  Piumstead,  for  Mr.  Robert 
Webb.  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  arcMtect ; — 


CatteU.. 

Lonergan  & Sons 

Johnson  

Niblett 

Jones  & Co 

Hobern  

Shapley  

TayW  k Co 

Prout  (too  late) 

Warr  

Parker  & Evans.... 
Smith  


..£4,175  0 
..  3,900  0 
..  3,895  0 
..  3,873  0 
..  3.607  0 


3,687 

3,575 

3,354 

3,250 

2,82’3 


For  Board  schools,  Daylrook,  Notts.  Mr.  Robert  C. 


Clarke,  architect : — 

Slight  £1,827  0 0 

Young 1,700  0 0 

Stevenson  1,684  0 0 

Tutin  1,660  0 0 

Donnelly  & Coxon 1,638  0 0 

McMullock 1,620  0 0 

Vickers  l,5®o  0 0 

Wheatley  & Maule  1,681  0 0 

Wayte 1,580  0 0 

F.  i A.  Slim 1,575  0 0 

Hodson  & Facon  1,671  0 0 

Whate 1,666  0 0 

Clarke 1,646  0 0 

Roberts  k Perkins  1,540  0 0 

Smith  k Greaves  (accepted) 1,605  0 0 

Doughty 1,600  0 0 

Key  1,498  0 0 

Wilson 1.476  0 0 

J.&L.  Green  ....  1,418  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  bank  premises  and  chambers,  Vic* 
toria-strect,  Westminster,  for  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley. 
Messrs.  Charles  Henman  & William  Harrison,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Charles  Fitzroy  Doll 

Aitchiaon  k Walker  (accepted)  £7,636  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  P.  B,— 3.  A 8.— A.  A.-J.  W.  S-— B.  I.-J.  H.  T,-H.  O,  H,— 
B.  F.  C.-C.A.  L.-C.  B.— E.  H.  A.— Dr.  D.— F.  W.— W.  H.  M.— 
H.  8--J.  *Co,— A.  AW.-8.  B.— H.  H-  B.-I.  A.O.  A H — H.  P,-8  — 
J.  H.— B.  4 Co.— B.  J.  E.-M.  A S.-T.  A W.-L.  L.-H.  F.— 
B.  P.  T.— T.  S.  C.  S.  (next  week).-0.  F.  A.  (a;-it  week).— Seuex 
(next  week).— T.  C.  B.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addremca. 

All  aUtemenU  of  tacts,  Hate  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  addreas  ot  tbe  sevdec,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note. — The  reepouslbility  of  elgued  articlee,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetinga,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Meroh^ta. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depflts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  apphoation  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Torkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawa  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  SpinkweU  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

London  D6p6t : Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland- 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Adtt.] 

Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sourd,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station.— TOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  lettera 

should  be  addressed.  [Advt.]  

Asphalte. 

geyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O,  [Advt.] 

Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.O. — The  best  and  cheapest  materiala 
for  damp  courses,  rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-aheda  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun. rooms,  and  fierraces.  ([Advt.3 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  farther  particulars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderweu,  E.S.O.,  Car. 
marthenehire.  [Advt.]  

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloacester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


Eoofing  Felts. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOEOUS,  SAEKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIE  EELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFAOTDREES  OF  PEEFOEATED 

ZINC,  PEEFOEATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VAEIODS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OP  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPI  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WOEK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZjROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool;  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 
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*S'(.  Alban’s  to  the 
Rescue  I 

EFORE  a senseless  and 
costlj"  freak  of  arcbico. 
logical  dilettantism  is 
really  played  npon  a 
building  which  is  an 
object  of  national  inte- 
rest, we  wish  to  call 
public  attention  once 
more  to  the  nature  of 
the  operation  which  it 
is  proposed  to  carry  out 
at  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
by  a few  gentlemen  who 
have,  through  circum- 
stances, got  the  thing 
apparently  into  their 
hands,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  convictions  of 
nearly  all  persons  who 
have  any  right  to  an 
opinion  on  sneh  a sub- 
ject. It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  do  this 
because  the  “ restoring  ” party  at  St.  Alban’s 
seem  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a side  question 
that  has  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  material 
with  which  the  roof  is  to  be  covered,  and  under 
skelter  of  the  debate  that  has  been  raised  on 
this  subject  in  the  public  papers  seem  tacitly  to 
assume  that  the  main  question  has  been  settled, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  do  as  they 
please  upon  it  without  further  protest.  But  this 
will  not  pass  with  those  who  can  realise  what  it 
is  which  is  proposed,  what  it  really  mean.s,  and 
uuder  what  influences  it  is  projected.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  those  concerned  to  go  off  at  a 
tangent  on  the  question  of  a lead  or  a copper 
covering  for  the  roof  ; and,  no  donbt,  the  astute 
people  who  are  desirous  to  work  their  own  will  on 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey  are  laughing  in  their  sleeves 
at  seeing  the  real  merits  of  the  case  ignored  and 
put  aside  under  the  excitement  of  a newspaper 
correspondence  about  the  copper-covered  snire 
of  Battersea  Church  ; but  the  main  point  is  not 
to  be  shelved  in  that  way,  and  we  must  again 
urge  it  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  regard 
the  treatment  of  a great  monumental  building 
as  a matter  of  public  interest,  not  to  be  carried 
on  in  a hole-and-corner  manner  by  a clique  of 
dilettanti,  or  (which  we  suspect  is  nearer  the 
truth  of  the  matter)  by  the  will  of  one  able  and 
crotchety  member. 

The  plain  fact  is  this : the  committee  for  the 
so-called  restoration  of  St.  Alban’s  are  deter- 
mined,  unless  public  opinion  is  exerted  to  stop 
them,  to  place  a high-pitched  roof  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  nave  of  St.  Alban’s,  under 
the  pretext  that  there  was  once  a high-pitched 
roof  there,  no  one  knows  when,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  jnstifled  in  placing  a new  one 


there.  The  first  obvious  answer  to  this  is,  that 
as  no  one  can  possibly  know  what  such  original 
high-pitched  roof  was  like,  even  if  it  ever  existed, 
their  proposed  roof  will  not  even  have  the  excuse 
that  it  is  a reproduction  of  an  original  design.  If 
the  committee  were  taking  down  a Medimval 
roof  that  had  become  too  rotten  to  stand,  there 
would  be  reason  in  replacing  it  by  anew  edition 
of  the  same.  There  would  be  reason  in  re- 
placing the  pitch,  at  all  events,  because  it  would 
preserve  the  external  proportions  and  appear- 
ance  by  which  the  building  had  previously  been 
characterised,  and  prevent  the  disagreeable  re- 
sult of  destroying  all  the  old  associations  con- 
nected with  it,  and  making  it  appear  as  a new 
building. 

This  latter,  however,  is  what  the  persons  who 
are  active  in  pulling  St.  Alban’s  about  intend 
to  do  if  they  are  not  prevented.  The  long  low 
roof  which  has  been  known  for  so  many  genera- 
tions, not  te  say  centuries,  is  to  be  replaced  by 
a high  one  which  will  utterly  alter,  to  begin 
with,  the  character  so  long  associated  with  the 
venerable  structure.  This  consideration  will 
not  appeal,  very  likely,  to  any  perception  which 
the  members  of  the  St.  Alban’s  committee 
possess  in  regard  to  the  reverence  due  to  old 
association,  for  they  appear  from  their  actions 
and  expressions  to  be  constituted  without  any 
such  perceptions.  All  the  world,  however,  are 
not  equally  hardened  to  this  consideration,  and 
many  would  regret  the  change  in  the  aspect  of 
the  building  on  grounds  of  sentiment,  even  if 
assured  that  the  change  would  be  architecturally 
an  advantage.  Without  here  going  into  the 
question  whether  or  in  what  cases  architectural 
or  archteological  claims  should  have  the  prefe- 
rence, we  may  at  once  say  positively  that  in  the 
present  case  there  is  no  pretext  for  placing 
them  in  opposition  to  one  another.  The  proposed 
change  is,  considering  the  whole  present  state 
and  conditions  of  the  building,  as  undesirable 
on  architectural  as  on  archmological,  or  what 
are  sometimes  called  (by  way  of  stigma)  senti- 
mental grounds. 

We  have  some  claim  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
passionate and  unprejudiced  witnesses  on  this 
point,  because  wo  have  taken  no  side,  and  so 
far  from  opposing  the  doings  of  the  committee 
unconditionally,  we  supported  them  previously 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  “anti-restora- 
tion society  ” for  intending  to  put  a new  roof  of 
any  kind,  and  when  members  of  that  society 
who  had  never  inspected  the  roof  were  ready 
to  vouch  for  its  good  and  safe  condition.  We 
related  plainly  the  facts  about  it,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  our  correspondent,  Mr.  James 
Neale,  has  admitted  that  ho  was  hardly  justified 
in  recommending  the  attempt  to  repair  the 
old  roof ; a recommendation  which  certainly 
astonished  us  as  coming  from  one  who  knows  the 
building  so  well,  and  which  very  much  weakened 
his  own  case.  That  point  apart,  Mr.  Neale  is 


one  who  has  attained  a right  to  speak  in 
regard  to  the  building ; and  both  he  and  onr 
previous  correspondent  “ S.  F.  C.,’’  who  also  baa 
had  peculiar  opportunities  for  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  St.  Alban’s,  have  given  it  as 
their  judgment  that  there  never  was  a high- 
pitched  roof  over  the  greater  part  of  the  nave, 
and  we,  at  least,  go  so  far  with  them  as  to  agree 
that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  it.  The 
pretext  of  restoring  what  was  there  before,  or 
something  like  it,  stands  on  a very  shaky  founda- 
tion at  the  best.  But  that  is  not  the  point  on 
which  the  present  question  ought  to  turn.  The 
new  rx>of  will  have  no  ai-chmological  value,  and 
as  far  as  regards  effect  it  will,  we  believe,  be 
found  very  detrimental.  So  long  a mass  of  high 
roof  will  bo  by  no  means  picturesque,  it  will  give 
a heavy  effect,  and  will  cost  a great  deal  more 
than  it  can  possibly  bo  worth,  and  it  will,  even 
in  itself  and  if  nothing  more  were  done,  materially 
and  unnecessarily  alter  a building  which  has 
been  in  its  present  form  a landmark  for  many 
generations.  But  there  is  more  than  this. 
What  we  wish  to  make  people  understand  is 
that  if  the  high  roof  is  put  on,  the  work  of  altera- 
tion cannot  possibly  stop  there.  As  we  pointed 
out  before,  the  high-pitched  roof  to  the  nave 
will  render  similar  roofs  to  the  two  transepts 
absolutely  necessary ; and  what  is  still  more 
serious,  it  will  render  the  erection  of  a new  west 
front  necessary,  in  order  to  asaimilate  the  design 
of  the  front  to  the  high-pitched  roof.  No  one 
need  suppose  that  the  committee  are  unaware 
of  this.  It  is  what  they  are  driving  at,  as 
any  one  must  conclude  who  has  taken  notice 
of  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings,  and  knows 
anything  about  the  gentlemen  who  are  promi- 
nent in  supporting  this  line  of  action  on  tho 
committee.  It  is  very  well  known  that  they 
want  to  rebuild  the  west  front,  and  this  is  tho 
first  step  towards  it;  and  if  they  are  allowed  to 
put  this  proposed  roof,  the  next  thing  the  public 
will  hear  of  it  will  be  an  appeal  for  farther 
funds  to  carry  out  a restored  west  front,  on  tho 
plea  that  the  design  cannot  be  complete  or  con- 
sistent without.  We  do  not  believe  that  all  this 
tampering  with  the  building  can  bo  carried  out 
in  the  face  of  a strong  expression  of  public 
opinion  ; but  there  is  a difficulty  in  obtaining 
this  expression,  because  most  people  who  are  at 
all  interested  in  the  matter  are  not  aware  of  tho 
real  object  of  the  proposal  as  stated  to  them. 
They  think  the  question  of  a high  or  a low- 
pitched  roof  is  not  of  much  consequence ; but 
it  is  right  they  should  clearly  understand  that 
the  question  does  not  rest  there;  that  the  roof 
is  only  the  first  step  in  a scheme  of  restora- 
tion  which  would  go  far  to  make  St.  Alban’s 
a new  building, — a scheme  which,  if  carried 
out,  will  result  in  robbing  one  of  our  most 
historically  interesting  buildings  of  half  its  value 
and  nearly  all  its  picturesque  and  venerable 
character. 
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A GERMAN  AND  ITALIAN  VIEW  OP  SOME 
EXHIBITS  AT  PARIS. 

Among  tho  interesting  results  of  -suoli  an 
Exhibition  as  that  wLicb  has  now  closed  its 
many  doors,  after  having  admitted  an  extraor- 
dinary proportion  of  the  intelligent  inhabitaate 
of  the  globe,  must  undoubtedly  be  classed  the 
various  reports  furnished  either  by  foreign 
Governments,  reports  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
published  yet  for  some  little  time,  and  the 
current  criticisms  of  the  press  of  tho  two  con- 
tinents. 

Of  these  latter  reports,  too  little  seems  to  be 
made  when  tho  momentai'y  instruction  they 
afford  is  laid  aside,  and  thus  rendered  to  the 
general  public  difficult  of  future  reference.  A 
conscientious  and  careful  collection  of  the  views 
of  our  neighbours  on  our  own  success  or  failure, 
or  their  own  deficiencies  and  progress,  would  be 
unquestionably  worth  more  than  tho  many 
columns  of  praise  or  criticism  sent  home  by  cor- 
respondents  biassed,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  be, 
against  or  in  favour  of  their  own  countrymen, 
or  iu  their  views  of  “ foreigners.” 

At  any  period  it  would  by  no  means  bo  diffi' 
cult  to  make  a collection  of  such  reports,  should 
the  need  be  felt,  nor  could  the  result  fail  to  be 
attractive,  the  information  supplied  being  essen- 
tially of  that  “ popular  " nature  which  it  seems 
tho  endeavour  of  tho  present  day  to  bring  to 
such  perfection  in  science  and  art,  while  for  the 
more  weighty  criticisms  might  be  quoted  the 
serioca  journals  published  in  each  country. 

That  these  great  “ temples  of  shopdom,”  as 
the  Saturday  Review  not  long  sinco  stigmatised 
international  exhibitions,  are  a source  to  too 
many  of  merely  idle  amusement,  while  to  too 
many  others  are  they  a “ bore,”  is  a mere  truism 
that  is  by  no  means  untrue  at  present  to  state, 
bat  that  to  large  numbers  of  visitors  they  afford 
valuable  information,  that  to  many  foreign 
nations  they  afford  valuable  lessons,  is  none  tho 
less  true. 

In  more  than  one  country  this  has  been  felt 
to  be  the  case,  and  bodies  of  intelligent  work- 
men, artisans,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers 
have  visited  the  Exhibition,  returning  home  to 
furnish  verbal  and  written  reports,  tho  fruits  of 
which  the  future  will  reap.  In  Italy,  public 
subscriptions  raised  a largo  sum  to  enable  a 
number  of  artisans  to  go  to  Paris, — an  example 
of  patriotic  shrewdness  which  deserves  recog- 
nition. In  theso  columns,  several  months  before 
tho  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  we  expressed  a 
hope  that  some  such  movement  might  bo  con- 
scientiously carried  out  in  England,  as  also  that 
these  practical  critics  should  each  be  called  upon 
to  furnish  a detailed  report  on  the  subject  in 
which  they  might  be  severally  interested. 

Our  own  Government  have,  as  is  known,  made 
investigations  into  the  cause  of  the  existing 
prosperity  of  France;  and  before  the  session 
closed  a Blue-book  was  published,  containing 
much  valuable  information  on  the  subject.  Not 
long  since  the  German  press  reviewed  this 
report,  regarding  tlio  question  as  interesting  to 
themselves  in  their’  present  sad  financial  con- 
dition. 

Eoferring  to  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of 
Franco  within  the  short  period  of  eight  years 
after  one  of  tho  moat  crushing  of  invasions  that 
ever  visited  a country,  a writer  in  the  AUgemeine 
Anzeiger  of  Cologno  has  drawn  the  comparison 
between  the  state  of  Germany  and  that  of  the 
nation  she  had  conquered.  Even  England  her- 
self, remarks  the  writer,  has  been  obliged  to 
express  her  surprise  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  plan  of  the  Paris  E.xhibition,  announced  so 
short  a time  since,  has  been  carried  out. 

The  writer  further  speaks  of  the  habits  of  the 
French  workmen,  and  his  undoubtedly  superior 
diligence  to  the  German  ; if  he  does  not  receive 
high  wages,  he  contrives  to  make  better  uso  of 
his  smaller  income,  both  in  tho  matter  of  food 
and  clothing.  The  French  workman  and  his 
wife  understand  as  a rule  how  to  cook  well,  while 
in  France  and  Belgium  meat  is  but  little  used 
in  comparison  with  England  or  Germany,  what 
little  is  cooked  being  made  to  go  much  further. 
The  French  and  Belgian  workman  is  temperate 
in  what  he  drinks,  and  if  he  takes  anything  it 
is  chiefly  cheap  wine,  more  suited  to  his  purse 
and  health  than  tho  strong  beer  drunk  in 
Germany,  and  spirits  too  frequently  drunk  in 
England.  The  blue  blouse  is  tho  universal  cos- 
tume of  the  French  and  Belgian  workman, — 
cheap,  and,  at  the  same  time,  useful ; a costume 
the  writer  might  have  added,  that  many  a 
French  gentleman  is  not  ashamed  to  wear. 

The  greater  part  of  Belgian  and  French  work- 


men are  small  capitalists,  or  own  plots  of  land, 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  this  portion  of 
the  community  that  the  National  Debt  lies, 
while  it  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  number  of 
English  holders  of  the  consolidated  funds  barely 
amounts  to  a quarter  of  a million. 

Sucb  facts  the  Germans  have  considered,  and 
seen  the  importance  of,  but  they  feel  the  want 
in  their  country  of  some  judicious  leader  of  the 
state  who  might,  so  to  speak,  train  up  the  nation 
in  home  and  household  management,  with- 
out  leaving  the  people  to  want,  not  alone  money, 
but  work,  as  at  the  present  moment.  For  our 
foreign  policy,  writes  the  Cologno  Anzeiger,  we 
have  a Bismarck,  and  for  our  military  leader  a 
Moltke,  but  for  our  home  policy  a genius  is 
wanting,  a genius  wo  are  sorely  in  need  of,  who 
shall  possess,  as  in  France,  tho  spirit  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  whose  economical  policy  still  exists 
to  show  us  a people  triumphing  even  over  the 
loss  of  milliards  and  of  provinces. 

Wo  could  imagine  that  it  would  be  hardly  with 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Cross,  or  future  right  honour- 
able Secretaries  for  Home  Affairs,  would  take 
upon  themselves  such  an  additional  rosponsi- 
bility,  one  in  reality  sufficiently  great  to  place 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a separate  department 
of  the  oabinel. 

Published  at  Diisseldorf,  one  of  tho  chief 
towns  of  the  great  manufacturing  district  of 
Germany,  a series  of  letters  on  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition  may  be  considered  as  the  expression  of 
an  experienced  writer  and  observer.  The  series 
at  present  is  appearing  in  the  Diisseldorfcr 
Anzeiger,  from  whoso  pages  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  on  one  of  the  most  impoi  taut 
branches  of  industry  exhil)ited  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  the  department  of  furniture. 

The  observations  of  tho  writer  on  tho  exhibits 
sent  by  England  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
some,  as  also  those  on  the  works  sent  by  Austria, 
Italy,  and  Belgium. 

Passing  by  his  preliminary  comments  on  the 
somewhat  puzzling  arrangement  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, the  critic  continues : — ‘‘  That  the  French 
furniture  trade  would  ho  creditably  represented 
might  be  inferred  from  their  triumphs  in  pre- 
vious years.  Both  from  an  artistic  and  technical 
point  of  view  the  palm  rests  with  the  French, 
although  in  many  individual  cases  the  English, 
Italians,  Austrians,  Belgians,  and  Swiss  rival 
them.  The  artistic  productions  of  the  Austrian 
Trade  Museum,  in  its  revival  of  models  of  the 
German  Renaissance,  place  their  best  work  on  a 
par  with  what  the  French  so  far  have  created 
in  the  reproductions  of  the  art-labour  of  each 
epoch.  It  is  true  that  tho  progress  of  the 
Austrian  furniture  industry  is  limited  to  the 
works  of  the  Austrian  Trado  Museum,  which 
has  now  been  in  existence  some  fifteen  years,- 
consisting  chiefly  of  wood-carving,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  their  work  cannot  stand  com- 
parison with  the  wealth  of  design  displayed  in 
the  French  section.  However,  to  he  able  to 
enter  into  the  general  European  competition, 
what  Austria  most  needs  are  good  models  of  the 
industry  of  the  past,  in  addition  to,  for  a time,  an 
active  patronage  from  the  State,  a large  supply 
of  cheap  workmen,  and,  what  is  of  tho  greatest 
importance,  a varied  and  plentiful  provision  of 
raw  material,  especially  wood.  But  Austria,  in 
her  newly-acquired  Turkish  provinces, — a rich 
timber-producing  country, — will  bo  able,  doubt- 
less, soon  to  supply  these  deficiencies. 

In  the  great  show  made  this  year  by  the 
furniture  trade  at  tho  Paris  Exhibition,  it  is  not 
to  bo  passed  over  without  notice  that  the  art  of 
marquetry  and  incrustation  is  exercised  by  the 
Italian  ebanista,  with  as  much  skill  as  by  the 
masters  of  the  French  workshops,  and  in  this 
section  is  plainly  evident  tho  fact  that  this  old 
Italian  art-industry  finds  again  its  worthy  repre- 
seutatives.  It  cannot,  however,  be  conceded 
that  a hahut,  a secretaire,  and  a coffer  of  Italian 
manufacture  are  worthy  equivalents  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  French  school ; in  elegance,  iu 
beauty,  and  symmetry  of  form,  in  lightness 
and  finish,  the  Italians  must  give  place  decidedly 
to  the  French. 

Bub  this  was  till  now  still  more  the  case  with 
the  English  furniture  of  the  more  costly  descrip- 
tion, which  was  really  more  solidly  made,  and 
in  regard  to  comfort  especially  answered  all 
English  wants,  but  which,  owing  to  their  massive 
forms,  showed  in  former  Exhibitions  that  the 
study  of  tho  Renaissance  had  allured  the 
English  artistic  industry  into  unfamiliar  paths. 

This  has,  however,  within  a few  years  been 
well  understood  by  the  English  artistic  cabinet- 
makers, and  with  individual  exceptions  we  see 
the  English  working  in  their  own  characteristio 


and  national  style.  This  has  been  found  in 
their  Middle  [Ages,  in  which  they  have  gone 
back,  in  some  cases,  to  the  old  Saxon  and 
Norman  models,  which  with  their  numerous 
niches,  galleries,  columns,  and  coloured  medal- 
lions, bear  a half-feudal,  half-ecclesiastical 
stamp. 

Thoroughly  estimable  and  authoritatively 
important  models  of  artistic  work,  one  must 
not,  howevei*,  expect  to  find,  and  a Renaissance 
coffer  from  some  one  of  tho  eminent  Parisian 
firms  interests  the  lover  in  an  entirely  different 
manner  to  modernised  antiquity  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne  or  earlier  periods.  The  difference 
is  as  great  between  the  two  as  exists  between 
the  pleasant,  elegant  salon  of  an  art-loving 
Parisian  and  the  seclusion  of  an  old  English 
nobleman’s  house. 

The  fittings  of  a room,  as  they  are  exhibited 
by  some  London  firms,  with  tho  quaint  credence- 
tables,  the  olive-coloured  hangings,  the  dark 
wood  panels,  and  the  antique  form  of  tho  win- 
dow-panes, seem  to  answer  the  aristocratic 
taste  of  the  English  who  like  tho  historic  in 
their  comfort,  but  with  all  this,  is  also  deinou- 
strated  their  limited  importance. 

In  the  Renaissance,  the  English  have  sought 
but  little  this  time  to  try  new  experiments,  but 
where  this  has  been  done  their  productions  are 
much  more  remarkable  from  tbeir  novelty  and 
the  extraordinary  progress  exhibited  of  tecbnical 
skill,  than  by  their  artistic  design  or  originality 
of  form. 

Among  many  examples,  we  notice  with 
interest  a perfect  piece  of  marquetry  work 
exhibited  by  a London  firm.  To  such  fineness 
and  exactness  of  execution  as  are  here  pre- 
sented, decorated  with  fanltless  and  suitable 
ornamentation,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
strongest  workmanship,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a rival. 

Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  artistic  and 
technical  progress  of  the  English  manufacturers, 
and  the  practical  utility  of  the  solid  English 
household  furniture,  we  cannot  help  considering 
the  productions  of  the  Belgian  and  Swiss  furni- 
ture trade  in  general  superior  to  the  English, 
from  the  point  of  view  both  of  their  artistic 
merit  and  their  tastefniness  of  execution. 

The  Belgians  especially  show  great  originality 
of  form  in  everything  appertaining  to  tho  deco- 
ration of  the  household,  and,  we  might  add,  of 
the  church  also.  Their  wood-carving  is  evi- 
dently inspired  by  tbeir  famous  old  examples, 
of  whioh  influence  a magnificent  testimonial  is 
furnished  in  a pulpit  destined  for  a church  at 
Louvain;  while  that  their  work  amply  meets 
the  practical  needs  of  every-day  life  is  shown  in 
a staircase  executed  for  the  Comte  de  Plandres, 
as  well  as  by  numerous  pieces  of  household 
furniture. 

The  Swiss  have  in  one  single  cabinet  most 
happily  combined,  seemingly,  specimens  of  ail 
that  thoir  industries  of  wood-carving,  joinery, 
decorative  art,  especially  in  glass-painting  and. 
ceiling- painting,  ceramics,  and  lock-making, 
have  contributed  to  the  increase  of  domestic 
comfort  and  to  the  beauty  of  household  decora- 
tion. 

Even  the  unimportant  kingdom  of  Greece  has 
known  how  to  insure  for  itself  praise  for  a 
certain  originality, — in  the  staircase  which  leads 
to  the  bureau  of  the  commission.  By  the  simple 
addition  of  the  two  sphinxes  they  have  solved 
the  riddle  of  artistic  industry  in  successfully 
showing  how  by  a single  thought  an  artistic 
grace  may  bo  added  to  a staircase. 

In  the  Italian  section,  and  among  the  speci- 
mens of  the  furniture  of  the  more  costly  design, 
is  especially  worthy  of  note  a coffer,  or  more 
ooiTectly  a sort  of  gigantic  ornament,  whose 
exterior  panels  are  decorated  in  rare  marquetry, 
with  scenes  from  Roman  history.  The  work  is 
on  a foundation  of  oak,  and  executed  with  rare 
skill,  resembling  tho  minute  mosaic  work  of  the 
Roman  or  Venetian  and  Florentine  workshops 
which  fill  so  many  rooms  of  the  Exhibition. 

When  one  considers  the  extraordinary  multi- 
plicity of  all  these  varied  works,  chiefly  exe- 
cuted in  wood,  and  the  labour  which  has  been, 
bestowed  on  these  pieces  of  furniture,  parquets, 
ceilings,  chimney,  door,  and  window  ornaments, 
these  inlaid  works  and  wood  carvings,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  ask  oneself  the  question  whether 
all  these  can  have  been  produced  by  band, — if 
machinery  also  has  not  taken  a considerable 


One  has  alone  to  visit  the  department  of 
machinery  to  have  such  a question  answered,  to 
see  that  its  aid  is  daily  more  and  more  indis- 
pensable in  the  workshops,  while  handwork  Is 
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being  devoted  more  to  artistic  details.  The 
workman  regards  machinery  more  and  more  as 
an  indispensable  aid  in  his  occupation,  and  if  it 
is  to  be  found  even  in  the  Tporkshops  of  small 
joiners  and  turners,  it  may  easily  be  understood 
how  it  is  employed  in  all  great  establishments. 

Countless  improvements  and  new  inventions 
have  been  with  this  object  made  and  exhibited 
since  the  last  two  exhibitions ; new  machines 
for  planing,  for  sawing,  and  grooving ; new 
lathes,  machines  for  fluting  in  curves;  for 
clotting,  dovetailing,  chiselling,  and  incising  fur- 
niture, &c. 

That  in  this  manner,  and  with  such  aids,  the 
larger  establishments  will  soon  surpass  the 
smaller,  is  only  too  plain,  especially  when  they  I 
are  able  to  employ  such  machines  as  are  hero 
exhibited,  and  particularly  such  extraordinary 
I eaws. 

To  what  perfection  in  this  branch  the  machine 
' trade  has  grown,  how  it  has  improved  within 
I the  last  few  years,  is  shown  among  others  by  the 
i exhibits  of  the  well-known  Parisian  establish- 
I meut  of  F.  Axbey  (Cours  de  Vincennes),  whose 
i products  have  already  met  with  recognition  at 
Vienna  and  Philadelphia.  M.  Arbey,  who  sends 
I his  products  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  has  here 
i arranged  in  classes  51  and  59 Jan  exhibition  of 
I these  pattern  machines. 

One  portion,  including  agricultural  andforest- 
I eawing  machines,  is  a complete  arsenal  of 
I peaceful  weapons,  such  as  would  admirably  suit 
j the  Austrians  in  bringing  about  the  true  con- 
I quest  of  their  newly  acquired  and  forest-covered 
: province  of  Bosnia.  The  other  portion  includes 
a large  number  of  interesting  implements,  with 
' whose  help  the  minutest  work  can  be  carried  out, 
a self-acting  apparatus  for  cutting  out  wooden 
; squares  for  parquetry,  for  tbeir  arrangement, 
&c.,  a machine  which,  with  unfailing  accuracy, 

I shapes  out  from  a piece  of  rough  timber  a gnn- 
I stock,  whilst  a neighbouring  instrument  assi- 
I ^uously  manufactures  wooden  sabre-hilts. 

Alitclo  further  on  the  attention  is  riveted  by 
a compendium  of  machines,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  cut  out  of  oak  truuks  staves  for  barrels, 

: smooth  them,  bend  them  ; in  short,  so  far  pre- 

• pare  them,  that  the  work  of  the  cooper  is  con- 
fined alone  to  the  putting  together  of  the  cask. 

' One  might,  indeed,  write  a long  article  if  he 
, wished  simply  to  give  an  approximative  account 
of  the  progress  made  in  machines  for  the 
, fashioning  of  wood  which  M.  Arbey  has  brought 
I before  the  public. 

Especially  noteworthy  are  the  endless  saws 
I which  come  from  his  establishment,  and  which, 

' before  the  eyes  of  tho  spectator,  cut  out  curves 
I and  sections  in  wood,  which  in  exactness  and 
tasteful  design  answer  the  most  exacting 
demands.  The  circular  saws  which  come  from 
the  workshops  of  M.  Arbey  are  put  in  motion  by 
various  motive  powers,  steam,  hydraulic  pres- 

• sure,  hand,  wind,  and  treadles,  while  for  the 
mending  and  re-setting  of  old  and  worn-out  saws 
M.  Arbey  has  not  neglected  to  exhibit  some 

' valuable  and  interesting  machines. 

'These,  with  many  thousand  other  useful 
; inventions,  may  bo  seen  on  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
— a show  which,  to  the  workman  of  even  a 
; generation  ago,  might  appear  somewhat 
I astonishing.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  lengthy  criticism  and 
I review  that  it  is  with  no  small  amount  of  eager- 
1 ness  that  tho  practical  German  critic  looks  upon 
1 the  development  of  tho  aid  which  machinery  is 
I able  to  give  to  the  manufacturer,  in  the  true 
1 Bonse  of  that  at  present  much-abased  word, 

I and  this  eagerness  in  such  a cause  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  who,  unfor- 
tunately, seemed  to  have  availed  themselves 
thus  far  of  tho  undoubtedly  valuable  aid  of 
machinery,  not  in  the  genuine  spirit,  but  rather 
to  produce  cheap  imitations  of  the  studied 
productions  of  other  countries  for  whose  work 
the  world  has  shown  its  just  admiration. 

In  a very  different  spirit  to  the  Germans  do 
the  Italians  look  upon  the  success  of  the  French, 
and  the  Italian  centres  of  industry  answered 
I cordially  the  invitation  to  exhibit  at  Paris  their 
wares,  and  we  see  once  again  the  familiar 
objects  for  which  literally  for  centuries  Italy 
has  been  famous ; tho  beautiful  productious  of 
Venice  and  Murano  carried  almost  to  the  limit 
of  perfection ; from  Florence,  furniture  deco- 
rated with  mosaic  and  alabaster  work;  from 
Homo  and  Naples,  jewelry  and  filigree  work, 
chiefly  objets  de  luxe  ; the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  fabrics,  chiefly  left  to  the  other  nations,  or 
alone  represented  by  the  manufactures  of  Pied- 
mont, or  the  beautiful  silk  of  Como  and  Milan. 

In  great  part  satisfied — that  is,  the  manufac- 


turing classes — with  the  steady  progress  Italy 
has  made  since  the  accomplishment  of  their 
dearest  wish,  the  unity  of  their  conntry,  Italian 
criticisms  on  the  Exhibition  are  difficult  to  find, 
the  press  chiefly  contenting  itself  with  a careful 
analy  sis  of  the  wonders  of  the  Champ  de  Mars 
and  the  Trocadero,  and  this  spirit  of  content- 
ment is  even  more  shown  in  the  tardy  way  in 
which  even  such  accounts  appear. 

It  is  unnecessary  at  this  date  to  reproduce 
, the  catalogued  praises  of  the  Italian  journals, 
impressed  as  we  are  with  that  " lively  sense  of 
the  utter  vanity  and  wearisomeness  of  eulogies 
of  exhibitions  in  general,”  which  a contem- 
porary very  recently  expressed.*  It  will  bo 
sufficient  to  extract  one  or  two  criticisms  to 
itlustrate  the  Italian  view  of  some  exhibits  at 
Paris. 

We  have  given  the  opinion  of  a German 
critic  on  tbo  productions  exhibited  by  our 
English  manfacturers  in  the  section  of  furniture. 

As  an  entire  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we 
extract  the  following  from  an  Italian  peri- 
odical : — “In  the  English  section,  rich  in 
valuable  exhibits,  are  especially  remarkable 
several  pieces  of  costly  furniture,  noticeable  for 
their  ornamental  character.  It  is  true  the  art 
shown  in  their  design  is  not  gay,  nor  the 
inspiration  joyous  ; rather  it  is  grave  and 
thoughtful.  As  an  example  of  this  may  be 
cited  the  exhibit  of  a well-known  Edinburgh 
firm,  which  revives  in  the  decoration  of  a 
dining-room  the  stylo  of  tho  period  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  ornamented  with  emblems  and 
medallions  suitable  to  the  time  and  subject.”  (?) 

“ Every  country,”  wTites  another  Italian 
critic,  “ appears  to  have  wished  to  compete 
for  the  prize  in  the  department  of  furniture, 
and  certainly,  even  after  attentive  examination, 
it  would  be  difficult,  even  embarrassing,  to  give 
judgment.  If  France,  in  its  magnificent  Exlii- 
bitiou,  ranks  above  other  countries  in  the  good 
taste,  design,  and  selection  of  woods,  England 
takes  a foremost  place  in  its  lightness  of  form 
and  simplicity  of  style;  Italy,  again,  for  its 
superiority  in  intaglio  work  and  incrustation, 
and  Japan  for  its  richness  and  vivacity  of  colour 
and  quality  of  lacquer.  It  is,  however,  un- 
doubtedly tbo  fact  that  tho  furniture  produced 
by  France  is  of  such  taste  in  every  style,  that 
general  admiration  is  centre!  in  their  exhibits.”  [ 
The  number  of  English  exhibitors,  we  quote 
from  a journal  of  later  date,  aocording  to  the 
official  catalogue,  is  1,500,  of  wh.->m  London 
alone,  including  its  suburbs,  sends  700.  Some 
of  the  classes  are  numerously  repre3?iited, 
others  are  deficient,  while  many  again  contain 
no  English  exhibits.  From  every  point  _ of 
view,  examined  as  a whole,  the  English  exhibi- 
tion I'olds  certainly  the  first  place  after  the 
French  section,  as  might  be  _ expected. 
Especially  varied  is  the  show  of  tissues  and 
stuffs,  of  which  those  from  Bradford  and  the 
south  of  Scotland  prove  that  in  her  system  of 
manufacture  England  possesses  no  rivals. 
Goldsmith’s  and  silversmith’s  _ work  is  most 
liixurionsly  represented,  and  with  true  wealth 
of  design  ; particularly  beautiful  is  the  show  of 
glass,  though  the  eye  of  the  critic  cannot  fail  to 
find  many  designs  which  are  far  from  elegant 
in  form.  Superior  to  that  of  all  other  com- 
petitors is  the  show  of  cutlery  from  Sheffield, 
60  long  famous  for  its  work.  As  a curiosity  of 
their  manufacture,  a set  of  twelve  pairs  of 
scissors,  barely  weighing  five  grains,  has  been 
much  admired  by  tho  visitors.  Three  English 
peers— Lird  Dudley,  tho  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, and  Earl  Granville,— have  exhibited  the 
products  of  their  mines,  which  form  so  large  a 

part  of  their  enormous  riches The  facade 

of  the  English  ssetion  has  met  with  general 
admiration,  and  tho  masterly  contrast  of  the 
Gothic  of  the  twelfth  century  with  tho  stylo  of 
the  seventeenth.  Of  an  agreeably  picturesque 
air  is  the  specimen  of  the  country-hoase  so 
often  seen  by  the  side  of  the  richest  castles  of 
tho  English  nobility.”  . 

It  cannot  be  said  of  the  foreign  critics  ot  our 
exhibits  at  this  year’s  Exhibition  that  they  have 
shown  any  undue  partiality  ; and  from  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  by  the  foreign 
press  England  may  rest  confident  that  she  will 
henceforth  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  from  a point  of  view  worthy  of  being 
proud  of,  and  which  our  manufauturers,  if  they 
have  not  till  now  sufficiently  appreciated,  must 
from  this  time  admit  be  a vital  one  to  England  s 
pr"sperity,— the  artistic  point  of  view,  the  dis- 
oussion  of  which  seems  in  so  many  “ classes  ” to 

engender  positive  impatience^ 

' ^ * Spectator,  Octeber  28. 


There  is  little  need  of  despair,  however,  on 
our  part  when  the  importance  of  tho  question 
is  thoroughly  understood, — indeed,  when  such 
an  extract  as  the  following  can  be  made  from 
the  letter  of  a “ Kailway  Signalman,  Exwicfc, 
Exeter”  (a  letter  we  willingly  reproduce  in 
these  columns,  read  as  they  are  by  many 
thousands  interested  in  a matter  of  such  im- 
portance) : — “I  think  the  trade  of  this  country 
is  falling  off  to  some  extent  from  the  want  of 
cultui’e  in  the  working-classes.  However  able 
the  working-classes  are  to  produce,  they  lack 

the  beauty  of  artistic  taste No  man 

can  see  nature  in  its  rudest  form  without  being 
benefited,  — how  much  more  so  when  it  is 
adorned  with  science ! No  doubt  education  is 
making  vast  improvement  in  the  working, 
classes  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
bat  I fear  that  this  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
enable  the  rising  generation  to  fairly  compete 
with  tho  foreigner  : tho  foreigner  has  the 
advantage  already  in  his  refined  intelligence. 
Will  he  wait  in  the  race  of  competition  ? No, 
ho  will  still  improve.  Then  it  behovQS  our 
authorities  to  open  to  tho  working-classes  all 
sources  of  culture.  Give  the  working-classes 
evei’y  inducement  to  obtain  knowledge,  and 
assist  them  to  evade  tho  allurements  that  are 
held  oot  to  embrace  vice,  and  that  which  is  good 
they  will  most  assuredly  seek,  and,  I think,  bo 
able  to  hold  their  own  in  competition  with  tho 
world.’  * 

Such  opinions  as  these  more  widely  spread 
among  the  working  portion  of  this  at  present 
much-suffering  community,  would  go  ^far  to 
render  the  future  prospect  of  Eugland’s  pro- 
sperity certain.  The  check  that  England  has 
at  present  received,  and  the  alarming  pre- 
dictions that  wo  daily  read  of  and  see  confirmed, 
should  only  determine  us  to  rouse  ourselves  to 
action,  and  should  a period  of  economy  and 
poverty  visit  this  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ouL'  renascence  will  be  one  of  its  beneficial 
results  ; it  will  be  remembered  bow  the  people 
of  Gadara  in  classic  times  honoured  poverty 
with  veneration,  regarding  it  as  the  mother  not 
alone  of  industry,  but  of  the  arts.  It  was  a 
period  of  this  economy  (no  less  venerated  in 
France)  which  worked  out  tbo  difficulties  of  the 
French  Republic. 

It  is  in  the  possession  of  cultured  workmen 
that  our  neighbour  stands  so  unquestionably 
above  tbe  rest  of  the  world,  and  of  whose  intelli- 
gence and  zeal  our  readers  in  these  columns 
have  seen  an  example  in  the  valuable  report 
supplied  by  M.  Lepine  on  the  wood-caiving 
trade  in  France  ;t  such  reports  must  be  con- 
sidered among  tho  most  valuable  _ results  of 
gieat  international  exhibitions,  which  it  is  at 
present  too  much  the  fashion  to  decry. 

Were  we  in  England  to  commence  by  teaching 
our  workmen  we  might  soon  reconquer  our  old 
supremacy  ; alt  eady  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
great  manufactn''ers  efforts  have  been  made  in 
the  right  direction,  whether  with  thorough 
Buccess  or  not  opinions  differ,  but  certainly 
England  may  rest  content  with  her  progress,  if 
we  may  judge  from  tho  undoubtedly  favourable 
views  of  our  foreign  critics,  who,  with  Archi- 
damus  in  tho  “Winter’s  Tale,”  though  they 
cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  SPANISH  FRONTIER. 

B.\yon'xe  has  so  many  marked  Spanish 
characteristics  that  but  few  persons.  Laving 
travelled  so  far,  could  refrain  from  attempting 
one  stage  more  so  as  to  see  tho  Spaniards  in 
their  own  country.  The  first  glimpse,  though 
easily  obtained,  would,  however,  scarcely  prove 
gratifying.  After  a very  short  ride  from 
Bayonne,  tho  train  passes  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and 
Hendaye,  whore  the  Carlists  so  often  sought 
refuge,  and  slowly  rumbles  over  tho  Bidassoa 
Bridge,  and  enters  the  Iron  Railway  Station. 
Hardly  a minute  elapsed  since  we  have  passed  the 
last  French  sentinel,  and  already  we  have  caught 
a glimpse  at  scenes  of  devastation.  An  empty, 
roofless  house,  with  but  four  walls  standing;  a 
farmstead  gutted,  the  outer  walls  riddled  with 
shot,  may  be  noticed  on  either  side  of  the  line ; 
and,  where  the  houses  and  huts  are  not  actually 
destroyed,  they  seem  in  snch  a ruined  and  for- 
lorn condition  that  it  requires  but  mere  effort  of 
time  to  bring  them  to  tho  ground.  In  strange 
contrast  with  this  scene  of  misery  a bevy  of 
officers  crowd  round  tbe  railway  carnages, 
flaunting  proudly  gold  lace,  stars,  aud  innumer- 


* See  Pubtio  Ophiion,  Sept.  23,  1378. 
See  BuiUer,  May  4,  1878. 
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able  decorations.  Their  splendid  nniforma,  their 
lordly  attitude,  seem  painfully  out  of  place  in 
such  a country.  The  enormous  number  of 
soldiers  and  officers  -who  are  here,  and  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do,  suggests  a waste 
of  national  resources,  when  the  shattered 
walls  around,  the  denuded  fields,  the  ragged 
beggarly  peasantry,  seem  to  cry  aloud  for  help, 
There  was  not  a mason  to  be  seen  j builders 
have  left  the  district  in  despair ; it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  a plank  can  be  raised  to  stop  the 
crumbling  stone  wall  of  a peasant’s  hut. 

From  the  station  we  strolled  into  the  town  of 
Irun,  where  a great  portion  of  the  was  lucifer- 
matches,  universally  consumed  in  Spain,  are 
manufactured.  Here,  at  least,  we  expected  to 
find  some  signs  of  business  being  done,  and  im- 
provements accomplished ; but,  though  there 
were  several  ruins  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the 
centre  of  the  town,  there  was  no  attempt  at 
reparation,  much  less  reconstruction.  Yet  there 
w-ere  some  signs  of  animation,  and  men  of  mag- 
nificent physique  were  all  striding  with  slow 
dignity  in  one  direction.  Following  the  current, 
we  soon  found  ourselves  involved  in  a crowd 
seeking  to  gain  entrance  into  an  oblong  arena, 
where  a “ gran  partido  de  Pelota”  was  about  to 
be  played  . We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  this 
great  national  game,  but  simply  allude  to  it  as 
a good  opportunity  of  studying  the  magnificent 
physique  of  the  frontier  population.  This  con- 
templation  will  in  itself  suffice  to  inspire  some 
hope  in  the  future  of  Spain.  It  seems  impos- 
sible  to  believe  that  men  so  perfect  in  feature 
and  in  limb,  so  superior  in  this  respect  to  their 
happier  neighbours,  the  French,  should  continue 
for  ever  to  hold  an  inferior  and  humiliating 
position  among  nations.  The  blighting  influence 
which  has  kept  this  people  back  must  sooner  or 
later  he  removed  by  some  great  convulsion,  or 
by  the  slower  process  of  gradual  reform,  and  we 
shall  then  find  in  the  strength  of  the  people, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  mountains,  the  soundest  elements  of  a great 
and  prospetous  nation. 

In  spite  of  these  reflections,  the  journey  from 
Bayonne  is  entertaining.  The  traveller  will  first 
be  surprised  at  the  insignificant  proportions  of 
the  Cathedral  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  which  he  was 
led  to  infer  must  be  a magnificent  structure, 
since  it  was  within  its  walls  that  the  Hoi 
Soleil,  Louis  XIV.,  was  married  to  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glimpses  caught  of 
Fuentarrabia,  nestled  between  the  Bidassoa  and 
the  Pyrenees,  its  old  crumbling  ramparts,  its 
quaint  and  thoroughly  Spanish  houses,  will  prove 
ample  compensation  for  this  little  disappoint- 
ment.  At  Irun  we  visit  the  first  Spanish  church 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  examining.  It  is 
built  in  the  Renaissance  stylo,  and  its  high 
windowless  walls,  the  dirty  yellow  of  the  sand- 
stone, the  overladen  gaudiness  of  the  altar- 
piece,  all  seem  in  very  bad  taste,  and  devoid  of 
any  real  artistic  sense.  The  outer  walls  are 
further  disfigured  by  huge  inscriptions,  by 
which  the  faithful  are  warned  that  if  caught 
playing  at  ball  against  the  church-walls  they 
will  be  fined  4 reals;  which  did  not  prevent  four 
or  five  persons  from  indnlging  within  our 
presence  in  an  amateur  partido  de  Pelota 
against  the  sides  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Some 
persons,  also,  might  think  that  a fine  of  4 reals, 
or  lOd.,  if  caught,  a very  problematical  con- 
tingency in  Spain,  was  not  too  much  to  pay  for 
a good  game  of  fives,  assisted  by  an  excellent 
and  smooth  wall. 

Now  that  we  bad  fairly  entered  Spain,  though 
France  was  still  in  sight,  our  thoughts  naturally 
turned  back  to  the  many  books  in  which  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  travelling  in  Spain 
have  been  described.  Were  the  mountains  over- 
head peopled  with  brigands,  and  the  unpleasant 
inns  of  Irun  mere  pest-hoases, — or  had  civilisa- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  surrounding  ruins,  extended 
its  beneficent  influence  to  Spain  ? In  any  case 
we  had  not  been  assailed  by  any  of  those  unfor- 
tunate  individuals  who  trade  on  the  known  diffi- 
cnlties  of  a journey.  Thfophile  Gautier  describes 
very  graphically  how  he  was  tormented  with  all 
sorts  of  reoommeudations  when  he  approached 
the  frontier.  Men  rushed  after  him,  urging  him 
to  buy^  some  red  belts  to  sustain  his  body,  to 
arm  himself  with  blunderbusses,  with  combs, 
and  bottles  of  water  to  kill  insects.  “Take,” 
they  continued,  “ some  biscuits  and  other  pro- 
visions ; the  Spaniards  breakfast  on  a spoonful 
or  chocolate,  dine  on  a piece  of  garlic  washed 
t own  with  a little  water,  and  sup  on  a paper 
cigar.  You  ought  also  to  take  a mattress  and  a 
saucepan,  to  serve  as  your  bed  and  make  your 


soup.”  The  gloomy  prospects  these  suggestions 
prognosticated  were,  according  to  Theophile 
Gautier,  confirmed  by  a book  of  French  and 
Spanish  dialogues  compiled  for  the  use  of  tra- 
vellers : — “Under  the  head  of  ‘ A Traveller  at 
an  Inn,’  we  read  the  following  frightful  conver- 
sation : — ‘ I should  like  to  take  something.’ 
‘ Take  a chair,’  replies  the  landlord.  ‘ With 
pleasure ; but  I should  prefer  something  more 
nutritious.’  ‘ What  have  you  brought  ? " replies 
the  master  of  the  posada.  ‘ Nothing,’  says  the 
traveller,  sadly.  ‘Then  how  can  you  suppose  1 
can  give  yon  anything  to  eat?  The  butcher 
lives  yonder,  the  baker  a little  further  on.  Go 
and  get  some  meat  and  bread,  and  my  wife, 
who  is  something  of  a cook,  will  prepare  your 
provisions.’  The  traveller,  in  a fury,  begins 
creating  a most  frightful  disturbance,  and  the 
host  calmly  puts  into  his  bill,— ‘ disturbance, 
six  reals  ’ ! ” 

In  spite  of  these  souvenirs,  on  the  whole 
probably  accurate,  of  Spain  some  thirty  years 
ago,  the  modem  traveller  need  not  fear  starva- 
tion if  ho  follows  the  railway  track.  At  Irun  we 
found  a French  hostess,  who  provided  us  with  a 
somewhat  questionable  imitation  of  a French 
dejeuner  d la  fourckette,  and  at  St.  Sebastian  a 
very  clean  hotel,  where  we  had  a pretentions 
but  inferior  French  dinner.  Now  and  then 
the  traveller  will  be  offered  a dish  somewhat 
too  Spanish  in  its  flavour  and  cooking,  but,  as 
there  are  so  many  courses  at  each  meal,  he  can 
very  well  miss  one  out  of  the  number  and  yet 
dine  heartily. 

St.  Sebastian,  though  not  offering  anything  of 
great  interest  to  the  student  of  architecture, 
can  at  least  boast  of  a great  many  modern  ' 
houses,  of  broad  modern  streets,  planted  with 
trees,  which  may  grow,  if  the  dust  will  let  them. 
There  is  not  much,  if  any  building  at  present, 
but  the  town  is  evidently  taking  a new  lease  of 
existence,  and  seeks  to  become  a fashionable 
resort.  Its  baths  are  proudly  entitled  the 
“ pearls  of  the  ocean,”  a simile  which  is  some- 
what far-fetched,  inasmuch  as  the  bathers  swim 
not  in  the  ocean,  but  iu  the  port;  and,  at  the 
very  best,  there  must  be  some  considerable 
difference  between  a bath  and  a pearl.  St. 
Sebastian  has  evidently  a good  future  in  store. 
It  is  reached  as  easily  as  any  of  the  Southern 
bathing  resorts  of  France,  and  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  Spanish  language, 
manners,  and  people.  A good  opening  might 
be  found  here  for  any  one  who  had  the  capital 
to  build,  either  an  hotel  or  some  houses  or  villas 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing  number 
of  visitors.  With  judicious  management  there 
might  be  two  seasons  organised, — one  in  the 
summer  for  the  Spanish  and  French  visitors, 
another  beginning  at  the  end  of  autumn  for 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  dread  the  English 
winter.  An  English  architect  who  would  build 
according  to  English  notions  of  ventilation 
and  drainage,  would  find  himself  almost  without 
competition,  and  would  meet  a real  demand. 
These  sanitary  details  in  the  building  of  a house 
are,  wo  need  scarcely  point  out,  of  more  than 
usual  importance  in  these  watering-places,  as 
the  numerous  invalids  and  delicate  persons  who 
frequent  them  are,  by  sad  necessity,  compelled 
to  study  all  that  tends  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  are  consequently  more  than  usually 
particular.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Spaniards 
are  more  than  usually  indifferent  to  all  such 
considerations,  there  should  evidently  be  a good 
opening  for  an  English  initiative. 

Already  the  best  Spanish  society  from  Madrid 
frequent  St.  Sebastian.  A casino  has  been 
organised  with,  we  regret  to  say,  a gaming- 
table. Numerous  excursion-trains  run  to  Biarritz 
during  the  summer,  and  there  are  two  clubs. 
Apart  from  these  social  attractions,  a great 
number  of  excursions  can  be  made  in  the 
neighbourhood;  while,  close  at  hand,  and  of 
lasting  interest  to  Englishmen,  the  old  castle 
towers  above  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  hill  on 
which  it  is  built  is  380  ft.  high,  and  forma 
almost  an  island.  _ The  walk  up  the  old  rock 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  profoundest  admira- 
tion. The  road  winds  gradually  round  this 
time-wom  bulwark,  disclosing  at  one  moment 
a view  of  the  town  lying  below,  — a confused 
mass  of  white  and  yellow  houses,  with  many 
narrow,  dark  streets,  and  here  and  there  an 
enormous  new  square  with  colonnades,  which 
shelter  from  sun  and  rain,  and  farther  increase 
the  temptation  to  pause  and  look  at  the  shops. 
Then  another  turn,  and  the  river  Urumea  is  at 
onr  feet,  and  we  note  where  its  waters  join 
the  waves  and  surf  of  the  sea.  Beyond,  the 
coasts  of  Prance  stretch  out  towards  Biarritz. 


From  above  and  below,  huge  stones  are  crumhlin» 
down  into  the  water.  Here  and  there  a baU 
tery  or  trench  has  been  poised  like  a giant 
eagle’s  nest  on  the  crest  of  a short  rock. 
Finally,  ^these  stones  seem  to  assume  a defi.. 
nite  shape,  and  we  discover  that  they  have 

been  ^ carved,^  that  they  bear  inscriptions, 

familiar  inscriptions, — in  the  English  language 
and  we  stand  nncovered  on  the  graves  of  brave 
fellow-countrymen  who  died  in  the  Peninsular 
war.  No  spot  could  be  better  selected  fer  a 
soldier’s  grave.  Cannons  frown  above,  the  sea 
roars  below,  there  is  a wild  desolation  in  the 
aspect  of  the  decaying  rocks,  and  around,  the 
immensity  of  apace  spreads  over  the  ocean  till 

earth  and  heaven  seem  to  meet  in  the  horizon, 

a link  which,  perhaps,  death  may  establish.  Oa 
the  other  side  of  the  rock  the  port  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian  and  the  Spanish  coast,  with  its  background 
of  mountains,  looks  almost  equally  sublime  and 
solemn  as  the  sun  sets  over  the  ocean,  colouring 
the  scene  with  many  and  intense  shades.  The 
murmur  of  the  waves,  a bugle-call,  and  the  cry 
of  a sea-bu*d  alone  disturb  the  mysterious  quiet 
of  the  evening ; and  this  solitary  contemplatioa 
commanding  so  vast  a space  and  such  great 
works  of  nature  is  an  excellent  introduction  to 
the  study  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

The  chill  of  the  evening  makes  us  hasten 
down  into  the  town  again.  Here  we  were 
startled  by  a guardian  of  the  peace,  dressed 
precisely  in  the  same  uniform  and  helmet  as  aa 
English  policeman,  walking  by  houses  built  in 
the  Parisian  style,  and  watching  a group  of 
Spanish  children  dancing  the  cachuca.  This 
contrast  was  very  typical  of  a frontier  town, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Sebastian  are  not  a 
little  proud  of  their  original  idea  in  the  matter 
of  their  police  uniform.  They  perhaps  hope,  by 
thus  adopting  the  fashions  of  various  nations,  to 
attract  with  greater  certainty  au  internationaj 
concourse  of  wealthy  pleasure-seekers  whose 
money  will  help  to  enrich  the  town. 

St.  Sebastian. 


THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

The  twelfth  Winter  E.xhibition  of  Cabinet 
Pictures  in  Oil  cannot  be  said  to  contain  very 
much  of  interest.  There  are  hardly  any  figure- 
subjects  worth  special  remark,  but  one  or  two 
fine  works  of  the  class  in  which  figures  are  com- 
bined with,  or  subordinate  to,  landscape.  Among 
these,  one  by  Mr.  Napier  Hemy,  “ Fishing  for 
Smelts  ” (174)  is  pre-eminent,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  his  that  we  have  seen  lately  : the 
centre  of  the  painting  is  occupied  by  the  boai, 
in  which  the  fisher  is  spreading  his  net  pre- 
paratory to  lowering  it,  and  a remarkable  effect 
is  produced  by  the  use  which  is  made  of  the 
spread  net  in  filling  up  and  giving  breadth  to 
the  composition.  Another  fine  work,  which  is 
the  more  interesting  as  bearing  a comparatively 
new  name,  is  Mr.  Colin  Hunter’s  “ In  Search  of 
Sea-drift  ” (256), — a bleak  shore  and  a cold 
grey  sea,  by  the  margin  of  which  rides  a figure 
on  the  look-out  for  the  spoil  indicated  in  the 
title.  The  treatment  of  the  sky  is  very  fine,  and 
the  unity  of  tone  and  feeling  on  the  whole  shows 
a truly  artistic  spirit : this  work  has  rightly 
been  given  a place  of  honour  in  the  room,  and 
promises  much  iu  future  from  the  artist.  A 
small  work  in  a kindred  spirit,  which  might 
have  been  better  hung,  is  Mr.  James  Hill’s 
“ Study  on  a Tidal  River  ” (302),  which  is  out 
of  the  common  way  in  its  truth  of  tone  and 
breadth  of  style.  Near  this  a remarkable  though 
most  unostentatious  little  landscape  and  cattle 
picture  (309),  by  Mr.  Mark  Fisher,  deserves 
special  notice.  Mr.  F.  A.  Hopkins  has  made 
some  clever  but  rather  theatrical  studies  of 
special  effects  in  light  and  atmosphere  (268, 
316),  which  are  interesting  aa  clever  experi- 
ments. Mr.  Boughton’s  “ Nutbrown  Maids” 
(289)  shows  some  of  his  peculiar  genius  to 
advantage  in  a slight  way,  and  is  very  original 
in  tone.  Mr.  Morris,  whose  anbjects  and  talents 
are  of  somewhat  a kindred  order,  is  not  shown 
to  much  advantage  in  the  works  he  has  sent; 
and  what  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  has  been  thinking  of 
to  paint  “Engagements”  (169),  and  why  it 
should  be  so  advantageously  hung  except  for  its 
size  or  for  the  artist’s  name,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  Bend.s  a study  of  what 
there  is  no  doubt  he  would  make  a fine  painting 
of  in  one  sense,  though  hardly  one  which  would 
be  very  interesting ; it  is  called  in  the  catalogue 
merely  “ Design  for  a Picture  ” (79),  but  a rough 
inscription  at  the  foot  tells  us  that  it  illustrates 
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tlio  adage  “when  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door 
love  flies  out  at  the  window the  point  of  the 
picture  lies  in  the  contrast  between  the  sqnalid 
ligiirc  of  poverty  skulking  in  from  one  side  and 
tho  btighb  and  radiant-winged  youth  on  the 

I other  side  witli  one  leg  doubled  up  on  the 
wiudow-siil  as  if  immediately  about  to  spring 

j away.  In  spite,  however,  of  tho  motto,  tho 
|i  interest  of  tho  picture,  if  it  comes  to  bo  painted, 
.•I  will  lio  in  tlio  two  figures,  as  figure-studies, 
r rather  thau  in  the  idea  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Ij  Hodg'^on’s  “ Court  Poet  ” (62)  in  tho  agonies  of 
(;  composition  has  a good  deal  of  humour.  Mr.  11. 
J|  Macallum’s  “Meadow  Ilay  ” and  Miss  Gertrude 
)i  Martiueau’s  “Water  Lilies”  (35,36)  are  twovery 
::  good  studies  of  very  different  aspcctsoflandscape 
!i  which  make  an  interesting  contrast.  Among 
{ other  things  may  be  noticed  two  good  works  by 
h M.  Leon  Lhormitte,  who,  liowever,  does  not  so 
3 powerfully  imj^ress  us  in  colour  as  iu  black  and 
•:  white.  Mr.  T.  Graham’s  study  of  a very  original- 

II  looking  little  girl  under  tho  title  “ Spring  ” (96) 
|i  has  individuality.  Mr.  lletheriogton’s  “ Road  to 
j tho  Village”  (50),  Mr.  Val.  Davis's  “Covert 
I'  Side”  (2i3),  a very  bright  thing  full  of  air; 
)i  Mr.  Leslie’s  “Ani'el  Hotel,  Henley. on-Thames  ” 
!'  (226),  Mr.  Walter  Field's  study  of  flowers  “in 
t tho  chalk”  (227),  and  Mr.  Litchfield’s  two 
t admirable  little  views  of  “Hatfield  House,” 

admirable  both  artistically  and  topographically, 
i are  among  bits  of  landscapes  which  redeem  a 
I collection  containing  a considerable  proportion 
5^  of  works  that  are  up  to  a certain  mark,  of 
i course,  bub  which  no  one  minds  very  much. 


i.  EUROPEAN  POTTERY  AT  THE  FRENCH 
EXHIBITION.* 

Without  attempting  to  assign  a relative  order 
1 of  merit,  it  is  convenient  to  refer  next  to  the 
3.  exhibitions  by  Minton  and  the  Royal  Worcester 
I,  Manufactory,  and  then  to  other  English  nianu- 
> facturers.  Tho  Minton  and  Worcester  exhihi- 
c tlous  are  close  together  in  tho  English  Section, 
I and  tho  display  is  so  extensive  that  each  forms 
I a small  court  by  itself.  Tho  walls  of  the  Minton 
I court  are,  in  parts,  lined  with  unglazed  tiles 

iu  two  shades  of  celadon.  The  objects  exhibited 
t:  are  principally  the  works  of  Solon,  Moussel, 
I,  and  Pillsbui’y.  There  is  not  that  prominence 
' given  to  majolica  which  has  been  a feature  with 
: this  firm  at  previous  exhibitions.  Moussel’s  high 
( faience  vases,  from  their  position,  attract  atten- 
( tion  first,  placed  as  they  are  one  at  each  corner 
I of  tho  square  stand  in  the  middle  of  tho  court, 
t Tho  two  nearer  the  entrance  have  a celadon 
t,  ground,  one  decorated  with  nelumbium  and  the 
I!  other  with  foliage  and  grapes.  The  others, 
I which  are  more  exactly  a pair,  aro  of  fine  glazed 
3i  terra-cotta,  producing  a red  ground,  which  is 
».  decorated  with  flowers  and  storks.  All  four  are 
]i  remarkable  for  tho  boldness  of  the  design  and 
*.  for  treatment  of  details,  and  tlie  subdued  tone  of 
Jj  tho  general  effect  of  the  colouring.  To  tho  right 
|:  aro  two  vases,  also  by  Moussel,  rectangular  and 

I smailor  than  the  others,  bub  worth  attention  for 
3 their  colouring.  Three  plaques  of  olive-green, 

painted  with  sea-weed,  fish,  and  shells,  aro  re- 
l|  markably  true  to  nature,  tho  effect  of  the  nacre 
5:  being  most  exactly  given.  A remarkable  pair  of 
3 vases  with  cockatoos  by  this  artist,  as  well  as 

II  some  pieces  by  Solon,  and  many  other  produc- 

I tions  of  this  firm,  aro  shown  in  Daniel’s  stall, 
I.  which  is  close  by.  Solon’s  works  in  Minton’s 

court  are  disposed  in  cases  around  the  walls.  Tlie 
• ■ two  green  plaques  with  the  subjects  in  pdfe- 

II  sur-pdte,  one  representing  n girl  rejoicing  over 
1 a cage  full  of  Cupids  or  “loves,”  and  the  other 
J her  lament  over  the  cage  from  which  they  have 

escaped,  are,  perhaps,  his  best  efforts  shown 
1 hero;  for  though  the  “Cupid  lecturing”  is  a 
I fine  example  of  manipulation,  and  the  pdte  baa 
1:  come  out  with  excellent  clearness,  the  drawing 
I and  perspective  are  not  good,  and  it  requires 
p explanation  that  Cupid  is  supposed  to  be  in 
(.  the  middle  of  an  amphitheatre.  In  several 
(i  other  examples  a subdued  effect  is  produced 
, by  tho  plte  being  tinted  instead  of  left  white. 

There  are  two  vases  which  introduce  all  the 
^ colours  produced  at  this  manufactory,  some  of 
I:  which  are  not  made  elsewhere.  Of  these  the 
I red  and  black  aro  frequently  used. 

5 Solon  has  often  been  referred  to  as  an  iu- 
^ stance  of  the  way  in  which  a ceramic  artist 
' leaving  tho  country  loses  his  touch.  He  has, 
ii  however,  not  lost  the  art,  in  which  ho  stands 

I.  unrivalled,  of  throwing  individual  expression 

J. into  each  face  he  produces.  In  the  French 
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Court,  at  Roussel’s  stall,  are  some  of  Solon’s 
works  before  he  left  France.  "Whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  arrived  at  after  a comparison  of 
his  earlier  with  his  later  works,  one  thing 
seems  to  be  undoubted,  that  in  England  ho  has 
had  to  work  with  a less  manageable  paste.  In 
front  of  the  “ Cupid  lecturing”  are  three  tSte-d.- 
tate  tea-sets  : one  in  olive-green  with  pdte- 
sur-pu.ie,  one  in  turquoise,  decorated  in  Wat- 
teau style,  and  one  in  Rose-du-Barry,  painted 
after  Coleman.  All  three  are  of  more  than 
average  excellence.  There  is  a vase  of  unusual 
kind  from  a design  by  Moir  Smith,  of  Etruscan 
character,  iu  white  porcelain,  with  n patteni 
in  red  aud  blue,  and  much  gold  with  a Pyrrhic 
dance  round  the  body.  Tho  effect  is  very  bright ; 
it  is  a work  to  attract  attention  to  itself  rather 
than  to  help  in  the  general  effect  of  a room. 
Pillsbury’s  work  is  shown  in  a small  jardiniere. 

Some  plates  in  metallic  lustre,  by  Wise,  liave 
this  interest,  that  they  are  the  first  of  the  kind 
made  by  this  firm.  There  is  a large  Henri  Deux 
jardinidre,  which  is  stated  to  be  produced  by 
adherence  to  the  custom  of  incising  and  filling 
in  with  coloured  clay,  like  other  smaller  pieces 
are.  Some  of  the  vases  exhibited,  have  handles, 
rims,  or  bases  in  imitation  of  gold  or  silver; 
that  is  to  say,  tho  pottery  is  moulded  to  repre- 
sent the  form  of  a metal  mounting,  and  is  then 
gilt  or  silvered.  As  examples  of  this  kind  of 
work,  these  are,  though  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory, no  doubt  as  good  as  any  that  have  been 
anywhere  produced,  and  from  the  potter’s  view 
alone  they  are  great  successes.  Only  a few 
minutes’  walk,  however,  separates  them  from 
the  metal-mounted  vases  of  Sevres  already  men- 
tioned, and  a good  opportunity  is  thus  afforded 
of  forming  an  opinion  from  the  wider  art  point 
of  view  as  to  the  value  of  tho  idea  that  the  per- 
fection of  pottery  is  that  it  shall  be  independent 
of  other  material.  The  glazes  on  earthenware, 
especially  tho  turquoise,  the  bright  yellow, 
and  the  plum  colour,  which  is  new,  are  very 
decorative  and  excellent  colours. 

The  style  of  work  exhibited  from  the  Worcester 
Royal  Manufactory  isvery  different  from  Minton’s. 
Old  as  well  as  modern  Worcester  style  is  illus- 
trated, for  there  is  a dessert  set  made  from  old 
Worcester  moulds  which  were  lent  for  reproduc- 
tion  by  Lord  Coventry.  The  more  important  of 
the  modern  introductions  at  this  manufactory,  is 
the  method  of  painting  in  coloured  clay  under 
the  glaze.  Some  of  the  work  produced  in  this 
way  is  in  imitation  of  cloisonnd,  in  which  the 
body  is  cut  away,  and  the  coloured  clay  is  filled 
in.  Another  process  shown  for  the  first  time  is 
that  for  producing  several  gradations  of  relief 
in  gold,  by  putting  on  ordinary  gold  pigment, 
and  then  removing  the  thickness  by  tooling  it 
down.  Tho  pdte-siir-pdte  painting  in  blue  on 
buff  ground  is  full  of  promise,  although  tho 
examples  shown  are,  perhaps,  not  so  artistic  as 
some  of  the  French  productions.  The  style  is 
called  Japaueaf|uo,  and  has  astonished  the 
Japanese  at  the  Exhibition.  There  is  shown  by 
this  firm  as  much  activity  in  striking  out  new 
lines  as  anywhere  in  the  Exhibition.  No  doubt 
many  new  jjrocesseshave  been  tried  which  have 
nob  been  thought  worth  representing,  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  all  new  ideas  should  bo 
equally  successful.  But  the  activity  itself  is  to 
be  commended,  for  it  is  only  thus  progress  can  ; 
be  attained.  There  are  two  vases  not  intended  ' 
as  examples  of  vases,  bat  merely  as  a medium  | 
for  showing  the  amount  of  relief  that  may  be  ■ 
obtained  in  decoration.  These,  in  their  shape,  | 
approach  nearly  that  of  the  type  of  pilgrims’  | 
flasks.  They  aro  of  ivory  ware,  enriched  with 
gold.  Tlie  front  and  back  of  the  vase  are 
deeply  hollowed  ont,  and  represent  in  such  very 
high  relief  as  to  be  almost  sculpture,  the  fol- 
lowing four  subjects : the  studio  of  Michelangelo, 
the  studio  of  Raffaelle,  and  tho  ateliers  of 
Lucca  della  Robbia  and  Maestro  Giorgio,  respec- 
tively intended  as  emblematical  of  the  work 
of  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  modeller, 
and  the  potter.  The  ; effect  is  clumsy,  the 
artistic  skill  displayed  is  lost  entirely,  and  the 
workmanship  might,  perhaps,  have  been  more 
satisfactorily  shown  on  plaques  forming  sides  to 
a casket  or  panels.  The  pierced  work  for  which 
this  manufactory  has  been  for  a long  while 
known  is  also  represented.  There  are  many 
plaques,  vases,  and  other  objects  in  blue  decora- 
tions ornamented  with  gold  in  Japanesque  style. 

Iu  Wedgwood’s  exhibit  nearly  all  tbe  im- 
portant pieces  aro  by  Allen.  They  are  accurate 
in  drawing  mostly  in  blue  and  white  ; exceptions 
are  “ the  four  elements  ” which  are  in  black  and 
white.  AH  these  are  clever  compositions  intro- 
ducing a number  of  figures.  There  are  many 


specimens  of  browm  glazed  w’are,  with  patterns 
etched  on  them  by  acid  in  the  same  way  that 
glass  is  etched, — a comparatively  now  invention, 
to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  Vigornian 
ware.  There  is  also  another  ware  to  which  the 
name  Tremblay  has  been  given,  which  is  essen- 
tially a dark-green  glaze  on  cream-coloured  body, 
tho  ornament  being  impressed,  and  tho  shadows 
produced  by  the  relative  thickness  of  the  glaze. 
Many  of  the  subjects  are  after  Barbolozzi. 

Messrs.  Doulton’s  excellent  wares  have  so 
often  already  been  noticed  aud  commended  in  this 
journal,  including  their  exhibit  here,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  allude  to  it  again  just  now. 

Brown-Westhead’s  most  prominent  object  is  a 
group  of  tigers,  noteworthy  principally  from  tho 
fact  that  (hey  are  moulded  in  one  piece.  Another 
largo  piece  is  a candelabrum  9 ft.  6 in.  high, 
somewhat  heavy  in  design.  Among  the  smaller 
objects  is  a plate,  with  a gilt  border  of  a 
geometrical  pattern,  done  by  hand  with  wonder- 
ful accuracy;  and  many  of  the  pieces  at  this 
stall  are  above  average  excellence,  though  not 
specially  striking.  Peddersen’s  views  ou  plates 
have  an  essentially  homely  air  characteristic 
of  English  rustic  life.  Copeland  has  a compara- 
tively small  show ; the  objects  being  principally 
white  aud  blue  vases,  outlined  with  gold. 

Among  tho  stalls  of  other  English  exhibitors 
there  is  nothing  noteworthy  iu  art  iiottory, 
except,  perhaps,  the  group  of  vases  at  Gardner’s 
stand  in  imitation  of  old  blue  pot-pottrri  jars, 
which  have  been  adapted  as  filters  on  Major 
Crease's  principle.  Iu  domestic  pottery  Gardueir 
shows  a large  quantity  of  ware  made  by  cele« 
brated  manufacturers,  such  as  Ashworth  and 
Dimmock,  who  are  not  themselves  exhibiting.  A 
novel  and  not  altogether  pleasing  manner  of 
showing  the  ware  has  been  adopted,  as  there 
are  two  tall  obelisks  covered  with  it.  The  prin- 
cipal object,  however,  is  attained,  which  is  to 
draw  attention  to  the  contrast  between  England 
and  other  countries  in  tlie  relative  care  paid  to 
designs  and  to  comparative  cost. 

Ten  years  ago  a new  style  of  pottery-painting 
was  brought  out  by  M.  Laurin,  a manufacturer 
of  Bonrg-la-Reine.  Its  characteristic  is  that 
thickly-mixed  coloured  clays  aro  used,  which 
are  painted  on  with  a brush,  much  as  oil  colonrs 
are,  and  consequently  very  high  relief  can  be 
given  wherever  it  is  wanted.  The  artist  paints 
from  a palette,  on  which  his  coloured  clays  are 
arranged,  and  the  only  subsequent  process  to 
which  his  work  is  subjected  is  the  glazing,  which, 
when  successful,  no  more  modifies  or  interferes 
with  it  than  docs  varnishing  on  an  oil  painting. 
Tho  style  is,  therefore,  specially  adapted  for  free 
and  bold  treatments,  and  readily  lends  itself  to 
preserving  the  individuality  of  touch  of  different 
artists.  The  ware  that  has  so  far  been  generally 
used  for  it  is  buff  or  fawn-coloured  terra-cotta  or 
faience,  iu  the  shape  of  vases  or  plaques,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  limited  to  these.  The  subjects 
shown  in  this  Exhibition  aro  all  naturally 
treated, — the  entire  absence  of  conventionality 
being  a marked  feature  in  the  style.  Where 
foliage  or  flowers  are  painted,  it  is  generally  a 
single  plant,  as  naturally  growing,  that  furnishes 
the  entire  subject,  and  birds  and  butterflies  aro 
sometimes  introduced. 

The  landscapes  on  the  plaques  are  iu  very 
broad  treatment  and  rich,  with  the  greens  of 
the  foliage  fresh  and  bright  and  the  shadows 
deep.  Rich  browns,  deep  green,  greenish  blues, 
aud  yellows,  are  the  prevailing  colours  employed. 
The  style,  which  was  shown  on  a small  scale  at 
V''ienna,  has  become  so  popular  that  many  manu- 
facturers have  taken  it  up,  though  wherever  it 
is  produced  it  is  known  as  Bourg-la-Rcine. 
There  is  a very  extensive  show  of  it  at  many  of 
the  stalls.  Haviland,  in  addition  to  some  very 
bold  and  vigorous  examples,  shows  a departure 
from  what  has  been  hitherto  done  in  the  stylo 
by  the  introduction  of  rich  brown  and  gold  deco- 
ration, and  by  the  innovation  of  figures  in  high 
relief  with  the  flesh-coloured  tints  left  unglazed. 
Some  plaques,  unusually  large,  and  representing 
bnating  scenes,  are  shown  by  G'ien,  and  there 
are  many  examples  of  Schopin's  productions. 

A striking  contrast  to  the  originality  of  the 
Bonrg-la-Reine  style  is  the  large  display  of  the 
imitation  of  old  styles  still  made  in  the  towns 
where  they  were  first  developed,  such  as  Rouen, 
Moustiers,  Strasburg,  Quimper,  Nancy,  and 
Marseilles.  They  are  strictly  imitations,  and 
uot  adaptations,  of  the  style  modified  by  the 
individual  taste  of  the  reproducer.  Alfred  Beau 
and  A.  Porquier,  of  Quimper,  exhibit  violins, 
violincellos,  horns,  serpents,  and  bugles  in 
faience.  It  is  said  that  the  wind-instruments, 
especially  the  bugles,  are  good  in  tone,  but  they 
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aro  exHbitod  not  as  instraments  so  much  as 
illustrations  of  pottery.  Thero  is,  perhaps,  no 
country  where  to  so  large  an  extent  the  old 
manufacturing  pottery  towns  aro  still  producing 
pottery  as  Prance.  In  England,  Wedgwood’s  is 
almost  tho  only  house  where  the  old  traditions 
are  kept  up.  There  is  a faiidy  representative 
exhibition  of  Blois  ware,  a style  not  very  exten. 
sively  known,  although  the  manufactories  were 
commenced  some  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  in 
fifteenth-century  Italian  style,  with  French 
ornamentation,  and  may,  indeed,  be  almost 
regarded  as  an  illustration  of  what  might  have 
been  produced  in  France  in  the  fifteenth  century 
had  the  potters  of  that  time  been  on  tho  same 
footing  with  tho  Italians.  There  are  four  exbi- 
bitors  of  this  Bluia  ware,  of  which  Ulysse  and 
Tortat  have  produced  Instred  ware  with  soft 
tones  of  colour,  and  Thiboit  shows  more  decided 
colour  without  lustre. 

Except  Boui’g-ln-Reine,  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  style,  from  tho  brilliancy  of  its 
lolouriug  and  tho  number  of  makers  who  are 
exhibiting  it,  is  the  faience  with  raised  enamelled 
Pranco-Persian  decoration,  sometimes  known  as 
Lnngwy  ware.  The  largest'  exhibition  of  this 
kind  is  that  of  "Viellard,  of  Bordeaux.  Some  of 
tho  objects  aro  largo  vases  and  garden-seats, 
and  tho  prevailing  colours  are  turquoise  blue, 
crimson,  bright  green,  yellow,  and  white.  In 
this  wave  none  of  the  ground  is  seen,  but  the 
whole  is  coated  with  enamels,  on  which  a 
cloismind  effect  is  produced  by  dividing  up  the 
surface  with  black  lines.  Iluayt,  of  Lougwy, 
o.xhibits  some  brilliant  colouring  in  red  and  blue. 

There  are,  as  is  usual  in  exhibitions  of 
ceramics,  a great  number  of  imitations  and  re- 
productions of  Fulissy  ware.  The  display  most 
im]iurtaiit  from  the  size  of  tho  objects  is  that 
of  Barbizot.  Jloro  numerous,  if  perhaps  loss 
artistic,  are  the  objects  displayed  by  Sorgent. 
Tho  designs,  which  aro  plentiful,  and  not  at  all 
pleasing,  are  by  no  means  faithful  reproduc- 
tions, while  tho  colouring  is  poor.  Close  by  this 
stall  is  the  exhibit  of  Or.  Full,  who  prides  him- 
self so  much  on  the  strict  fidelity  with  which  he 
follows  both  tho  designs  and  tho  process  of  the 
genuine  Palissy  ware,  that,  like  Palissy  himself, 
he  does  the  work  with  his  own  hands.  His 
raised  objects  aro  really  raised  from  the  back 
of  the  plate,  and  aro  not  solid  moulds  stuck  on, 
as  is  generally  the  case  iu  modern  Palissy  ware. 
In  Pull’s  work,  as  in  the  old  Palissy  ware, 
marine  objects  are  never  employed,  and  all  the 
shells  introduced  aro  either  land  shells  or  the 
fossils  found  in  tho  calcaire  rjrossidre  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palissy’s  hoiisc. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  tho  ‘putc-sur-pHe 
process  in  speaking  of  Sevres.  As  might  be 
expected  froni  the  fact  of  its  being  a purely 
French  discovery,  and  the  native  clays  being  of 
great  fineness  and  peculiarly  suitable,  a number 
of  French  potters  have  devoted  themselves  to 
its  production.  Among  those  who  exhibit,  the 
display  of  Gibus  is  wholly  of  pate-sur-p^’te. 
The  majority  of  the  objects  aro  vases  of  celadon, 
green,  pate-changeante,  and  undecided  shades  of 
drab,  grey,  and  rose.  The  figures,  which  are 
tho  principal  kind  of  decoration,  aro  executed 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  aro  graceful  and 
beautifully  transparent.  It  has  been  objected 
that  the  amount  of  care  bestowed  on  them  has 
given  them  a precision  which  conveys  the  idea 
of  formality.  They  certainly  do  rather  produce 
tho  effect  of  cameos.  While  most  are  pAte- 
llanche,  the  effect  of  some  is  heigtheued  by  tho 
judicious  use  of  delicate  tinting.  Damouse, 
using  the  same  materials,  affords  a contrast  by 
the  free  and  careless  treatment  of  his  figures, 
which  aix)  preferred  by  many  as  more  artistic. 
Rous?eau,  among  other  objects,-  exhibits  two 
vases  by  Solon,  before  he  left  Paris  to  go  to 
hlinton,  where  the  dlffercnco  between  them 
and  tho  examples  shown  iu  Minton’s  court  is 
markedly  seen  iu  the  greater  thinness  of  tho 
P''de  which  these  have. 

There  are  very  few  examples  which  rely  for 
their  beauty  on  form  alone,  and  it  happens  that 
tho  makers  of  pottery  and  porcelain  who  do  not 
decorate  are  mostly  represented  iu  tho  special 
annexe  devoted  to  ceramics.  Ponyat,  of 
Limoges,  however,  occupies  a prominent  place 
in  the  French  Court.  His  porcelain  is  lighter 
and  more  delicate  than  any  made  in  England, 
and,  like  all  that  is  manufactured  iu  Prance,  is 
made  without  bone.  Tho  kaolin  is  obtained 
from  quarries  belonging  to  tho  establishment, 
and  it  produces  a china  which  is  harder  than  any 
English  china,  and  is  brilliantly  white  and  very 
transparent.  Tho  forms  of  some  large  covered 
pieces,  made  for  dinner  use,  aro  very  beautiful, 


pierced  work,  filled  in  with  glaze,  being  largely 
employed  as  a means  of  decoration.  Another 
maker  of  white  is  A.  Thomas,  who  exhibits  some 
large  vases  in  cobalt  blue,  with  the  spaces  for 
decoration  left  white ; for  there  are  not  many 
decorators  who  possess  the  means  of  obtaining 
a heat  to  prodneo  this  body  colour,  and  these 
have  to  paint  on  vases  prepared  for  them,  as 
mentioned  before. 

Go.sso,  of  Bayeux,  contributes  a 'small  but 
important  display  of  articles  for  chemists  and 
for  kitchen  use.  The  ware  is  a particular  mix- 
ture,  which  will  stand  fire  well.  There  is,  too, 
in  the  Ceramic  annexe,  a show  of  the  commoner 
undecorated  or  roughly  decorated  ware,  for 
domestic  and  sanitary  appliances.  It  may  be 
mentioned  hero  that  in  this  same  annexe  aro 
specimens  of  kaolin  in  different  stages  of  pre- 
paration from  different  parts  of  Franca. 

In  the  various  pottery  courts  are  several 
glazed  cases  containing  objects  which  are  not 
strictly  ceramic, — the  enamels  on  copper,  gold, 
and  silver  in  the  style  of  the  celebi’ated  Limoges 
enamel  produced  in  the  reign  of  Henri  II.,  and 
the  succeeding  reign.  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  a process  so  truly  artistic  and  applicable  to 
so  wido  a range  of  decoration,  and  so  imporish- 
ablo,  is  receiving  so  much  attention,  and  from 
each  large  numbers  of  independent  artists. 
Besides  the  important  objects  shown  from  S&vros 
(already  mentioned),  there  aro  some  dozen  exhi- 
bitors in  various  parks  of  the  pottery  section 
alone,  while  many  others  are  exhibiting  iu  other 
olaasos.  Where  almost  all  demand  attention,  it 
is  diflicult  to  select  any  names  for  special  men- 
tion; but  objects  of  such  exquisite  finish  as 
the  huiro  of  Soyer,  and  some  of  his  small 
plaques  are  unusually  good  examples  of  the 
skate  of  perfection  to  which  tho  revived  art  has 
attained.  There  aro,  too,  splendid  examples  of 
colouring, — probably  never  surpassed  iu  the 
older  pieces, — shown  iu  tho  small  framed  pic- 
tures in  the  case  belonging  to  Poiret  Vidaric ; 
one  of  them  showing  blue  on  a dame’s  dress, 
red  on  a boy’s  dress,  and  green  on  tho  wall,  is 
exceptionally  brilliant.  Large  examples  of  less 
delicacy  of  execution,  but  of  great  richness  of 
colour,  are  shown  by  Dalpayrat  & Lot.  Among 
them  aro  two  woodland  scenes  on  panels. 
Although  Limoges  enamels  are  not  produced 
solely  at  Limoges,  yet  the  town,  which  has  been 
the  principal  seat  of  the  art  of  enamelling  from 
tho  most  remote  times,  is  still  tho  homo  of 
many  of  tho  artists. 

The  familiar  pdbc  tendre,  in  the  Vieux  S&vre8 
styles,  turquoise.  Rose  du  Barry,  Bleu  Royal, 
aro  still  jewelled  and  painted  with  much  the 
same  subjects  as  in  previous  exhibitions,  and  tho 
makers  are  the  same  whoso  displays  have  been 
known  for  so  many  years.  No  change  or  pro- 
gress is  discernible.  Of  the  less  numerously 
represented  of  tho  older  styles  ai-e  imitations  by 
Aviseau  of  the  encaustic  ware  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  a large  vase  in  Egyptian 
style,  and  Medimval  poSles  of  Lcobnitz,  and 
imitations  of  Satsuma  ware  scattered  over 
several  stalls.  Samson’s  stall  is  of  more  than 
average  interest,  as  it  contains  fac-sirailos  of  tho 
old  productions  of  Sfevres  and  Dresden,  China 
and  Japan,  and  almost  fac-similos  of  Limoges 
and  Japanese  enamels ; but  in  France  Samson 
is  well  known  for  the  pride  ho  takes  in  tho  imi- 
tatiou  of  any  style  of  old  pottery  or  metalwork 
mounting  ho  may  bo  asked  to  do.  From  his 
atelier  has  come  a very  large  proportion  of  “old 
and  valuable  china,”  which  unscrupulous  dealers 
in  London  have  so  often  palmed  off  on  the 
unwary  and  the  bargain-hunters. 

A branch  of  porcelain  work  which  has  not  been 
cultivated  in  any  other  couutvy  than  France  is 
the  manufaoturo  of  artificial  flowers.  From  the 
number  of  manufacturers  exhibiting,  it  is  evi- 
dent tho  trade  is  large,  though  the  extreme 
fragility  of  tho  articles  is  against  their  being 
sent  any  long  distances.  In  most  casos  the 
flowers  are  produced  with  wonderful  accuracy, 
and  so  delicate  aro  the  petals  that  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  they  aro  not  living.  The  loaves  and 
stems,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  clumsy  and 
badly  coloured.  A few  makers,  recognising  this 
defect,  mount  theii-  flowers  on  natural  stems, 
and  surround  them  with  dried  grass.  Detem- 
merman  has  tho  largest  show,  which  includes 
seme  important  pieces ; in  particular,  a large 
centre-piece,  in  celadon  colour,  with  a fairy-like 
an-angement  of  trailing  flowers  in  pure  white 
china. 

The  styles  so  far  jnentioned  can  bo  found  on 
many  stalls  in  tho  French  Court,  and  are  not 
likely  to  he  overlooked.  There  are  the  stalls  of 
two  manufacturers,  however,  Deck  and  Pillivnyt, 
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that  must  be  specially  mentioned,  for  in  them 
are  found  productions  of  a kind  not  to  be  seen 
elsewhere  in  tho  exhibition.  Deck’s  are  all 
faience,  while  Pillivuyt  produces  both  porcelain 
and  faience.  In  the  front  of  Deck’s  stall  aro 
arranged  a number  of  vases,  showing  the 
great  range  of  styles  which  this  fabrique  can 
produce.  Among  them  aro  7nany  vases  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  combination  of  unusual 
forms  with  exceptionally  good  glaze,  ns  tho  olive 
green,  purple,  turquoise,  and  jade  on  Japanesque 
forms.  Tho  jade  is  one  of  tho  peculiarities  that 
will  not  bo  seen  elsewhere.  On  the  wall  are  a 
great  number  of  plaques.  One  of  these,  by 
Raffaelle  Collin,  is  on  a gold  back-ground,  the 
gold,  as  well  as  tho  painting  being  under  glaze, 
and  is  tho  only  instance  in  which  the  gilding  has 
successfully  stood  tho  glazing  process.  The 
richness  and  vigour  of  the  painting  of  some  of 
these  plaques,  and  the  striking  character  of 
their  borders,  make  them  almost  a stylo  of 
themselves.  Tho  subjects  are  heads,  either 
historic  portraits  or  iu  some  characteristic  cos- 
tume, the  effect  being  mnch  enhanced  by  the 
bright  yellow  border  which  serves  as  a frame, 
and  throws  up  the  portrait.  One  which  is  very 
successful  is  a head  of  Charlotte  Corday  with 
blue  drapery.  In  other  plaques,  of  arabesque 
desigu  tho  judicious  use  of  a turquoise 
glaze,  which  gives  a light  blue  where  put  on 
thinly,  and  a dai'k  green  where  put  on  thickly, 
yields  gradations  of  blue  and  green  of  sur- 
prisingly rich  blending  of  colours.  In  the  centre 
of  an  adjoining  court  is  a nearly  life-size, 
coloured  and  glazed,  statue  of  Henry  of  Navarro 
in  faience.  The  tiles  which  form  an  important 
part  of  Dock’s  exhibition  have  been  already 
referred  to  in  speaking  of  tho  architectural 
pottery.  Pillivuyt’s  stall  contains  a largo 
assortment  of  objects  of  various  styles,  bub 
throughout  them  all  thero  is  a uniform  harmony 
of  colour.  Tho  predominant  effect  of  the  entire 
stall  is  a grouping  of  rich  blues,  greens,  and 
browns,  and  the  distinguishing  style  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  objects  are  decorated  in  pAte. 
sur-pute,  with  conventional  or  arabesque  designs 
without  the  introduction  of  fignres.  Especially 
worthy  of  remark  aro  a large  vase  of  deep 
green  and  brown,  covered  with  arabesque,  a 
buire  and  stand,  a pair  of  vases,  in  peacock 
green,  with  sunk  panels  of  ar.abesquo  oruamen- 
tation,  a circular  hollow  dish,  in  green,  gold,  and 
brown,  a Persian  jardinidre  of  pierced  work, 
filled  in  with  glaze  of  light  green,  with  white 
and  gold. 


In  the  following  notes  on  the  pottery  exhi- 
bited by  other  countries  besides  England  and 
France,  tho  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
is  not  intended  to  have  auy  reference  to  their 
relative  merit. 

In  the  Italian  Pottery  Court  are  exhibited  tho 
works  from  a largo  number  of  fabriques  which 
exist  in  Italy,  in  localities  some  of  which  were 
celebrated  of  old  for  their  pottery.  Naples, 
Florence,  Rome,  Bologna,  Gubbio,  Turin,  Posaro, 
Faonza,  &c.,  aro  the  places  from  which  exhibits 
are  sent.  Of  tho  many  exhibitors,  all  have 
followed  the  old  lines,  showing  that  till  quite 
recently,  just  as  in  literature  and  in  other 
branches  of  art,  progress  in  Italy  has  been 
stified.  It  is  very  difficult  to  point  to  any  single 
object  that  is  really  original.  Most  of  tho  pro- 
ductions are  near  imitations  of  the  style  of 
pottery  made  in  Italy  from  tte  fifteenth  to  tho 
seventeenth  centuries,  some  making  exact  copies, 
oven  to  reproducing  defects  with  great  fidelity. 
A few  makers  reproduce  facsimiles  of  the 
Etruscan  vases.  Englishmen  who  have  studied 
the  older  Italian  styles  recognise  the  difference 
in  the  productions  of  various /atri^t^es,  but  now 
tho  reproductions  of  the  Italian  exhibitors  are 
made  under  the  general  term  “TJrbino.”  Tho 
principal  object’  shown  is  a lai-go  vase  in  tho 
middle  line  of  tho  court,  7 ft.  high,  decorated 
with  a Bacchanalian  subject  in  high  relief,  and 
is  from  tho  fabrique  of  Angelo  Minghebti,  of 
Bologna.  Tins  same  fahriquo  sends  a bust  uf 
Silvester  de  Medici,  which  is  a good  example  of 
their  best  productions.  The  material  mostly 
used  in  Italy  i.s  not  good,  as  it  is  generally  a 
clay  which  is  the  result  of  tho  disintegration  of 
the  granitic  rocks  of  the  Alps,  but  mixed  with 
much  alluvial  matter.  There  is  a good  example 
of  pottery  on  a largo  scale,  a vase  G ft.  high, 
intended  as  tho  base  of  a candolabrnm.  All  the 
exhibits  in  this  court,  even  tho  best  of  them, 
though  fairly  BaccGB.sfal  as  reproductions,  do  not 
exceed  the  ancient  ware  in  beauty,  and  in  some 
respects  aro  even  inferior.  la  the  lustre  ware 
shown,  it  i.s  sceu  there  are  few  manufacturers 
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who  hare  approached  tbo  old  maeEftros  in 
excellency.  Only  ono,  except  the  Ginori  manu- 
factory  presently  mentioned,  has  succeeded  in 
properly  reproducing  tho  rnby  lustre,  Farini,  of 
Faenza.  Considering  tho  great  importance 
formerly  attached  to  Della  Eobbia  ware,  the 
nIiow  of  this  is  but  sinall.  Tho  only  speci- 
men at  all  out  of  tho  common  is  a white 
glazed  equestrian  figure  of  Joan  of  Arc,  about 
three-quarter  size.  The  figure  is  in  high  relief . 
aud  in  the  usual  white  glaze,  Yvith  light  blue 
background.  Tbo  defects  of  it  are  that  the 
joins  of  tho  different  pieces  iu  which  it  has  been 
moulded  are  by  no  means  carefully  concealed, 
and  the  costume  is  not  historically  correct.  As 
exceptions  to  the  few  pieces  that  are  not  repro- 
ducecl,  there  are  a number  of  pretty  little 
terra-cotta  statuettes,  by  Torelli,  of  Florence, 
worth  notice.  Tho  Estruscau  reproductions  arc 
madeof  materials  so  naturally  rough  that  they  are 
nearer  reproductions  than  are  those  of  England 
or  Denmark,  which  fail  in  this  re.spect  from  too 
great  fineness  of  material,  as  well  as  in  too  great 
delicacy  in  drawing,  At  tho  corner  of  tho 
Italian  Court,  facing  a cross  avenue,  is  the 
intorostiug  exhibition  of  tho  Ginori  manufactory, 
which  was  founded  iu  1735  by  the  Marquis 
Carlo  Ginori,  who  was  at  tho  time  regarded  as 
an  eccentric  man.  He  started  at  Doccin,  near 
Florence,  a fabriquo  in  which  he  hoped  to  revive 
tho  ancient  ceramic  glory  of  his  country,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  despatched  a vessel  to  China  to 
bring  examples  of  tho  material  used  in  making 
porcelain.  Tlio  fabrique,  thanks  to  tho  sacri- 
fiees  made  by  the  Marquis,  flourished,  and 
has  descended  in  direct  lino  to  tho  present 
marquis.  The  father  of  tho  present  owners, 
who  died,  but  in  February  last,  added  in  1848 
two  new  styles  to  those  previously  cultivated  j 
one  of  these  was  the  production  of  porcelain 
in  relief  and  coloured  j the  other  which  in- 
augurated  a new  period  in  the  lii.story  of  the 
fabriqiie,  was  tlie  imitation  of  tho  ancient  Italian 
faience.  Tho  exhibition  contributed  includes 
both  porcc'laiu  and  majolica.  Tlio  porcelain  is 
almost  wholly  fashioned  from  tho  ancient  Capo 
di  Monte  moulds,  aud  tho  colouring,  and  even 
tho  viarqxie  de  fabrique  are  kept  up.  Tho  right 
to  use  the  mark  was  acquired  by  tho  Marquis 
at  tho  time  the  Royal  Neapolitan  Manufactory 
was  abandoned,  and  was  disposed  of  to  him, 
together  with  tho  moulds  and  plant.  Tho 
attempts  to  adapt  an  old  style  to  objects  for 
which  it  was  never  formerly  used  are  con- 
spicuously unsuccessful.  The  majolica  is  almost 
entirely  a series  of  reproductions  of  the  older 
Italian  styles.  There  are  some  specimens  of 
Hispano-Moresquo  aud  lustrod  ware,  the  ruby 
being  very  successfully  imitated,  but  the  most 
interesting  objects  are  a few  pieces  of  original 
design,  though  faithfully  preserving  tho  Italian 
character,  which  have  been  much  appreciated. 
There  is  also  a treatment  of  terra-cotta  iu  tho 
Della  Robbia  style,  but  Yvitli  tho  faces  loft  uii- 
glazcd  so  that  the  delicacy  of  the  artist’s  touch 
is  not  obliterated  by  subsequent  glazing. 

In  tho  Monarco  Pavilion,  iu  the  grounds,  is  a 
lar'go  collection  of  tlie  peculiar  ba.skct-work 
majolica  with  raised  flowers,  for  which  tlio 
priucipality  has  become  celebrated.  A few 
pieces  are  artistic,  but  tho  majority  are  some- 
what clumsy.  Tho  few  attempts  at  painting 
on  plaques  are  not  entirely  successful. 

Switzerland  has  struck  out  a lino  for  itself  iu 
tho  “ nouvelle  Jahrique  de  edramique  artistique.” 
Tliis  attempt  was  originated  two  years  ago,  aud 
has  already  met  with  so  much  patronage  that 
its  prices  have,  in  this  short  time,  been  trebled. 
Tho  stylo  is  a sort  of  Persian  called  Majolica 
do  Hoimberg  CCanton  Berne),  and  is  usually  on 
a black  or  sometimes  ci'eatn-coloui’cd  ground. 
The  pottery  is  coarse,  the  shapes  are  somewhat 
clumsy,  and  though  the  decoration  is  at  present 
not  remarkably  successful,  tho  circumstances 
under  which  the  manufactory  is  supported  give 
hope  of  jmogress.  Anothor  smaller at 
Geneva  (JIM.  Porrot  & Meyar)  shows  a few 
historical  subjects  ou  tiles,  with  portraits  and 
costumes  of  Swiss  type,  heads  of  dogs,  &c. 
Everything  that  has  yet  been  produced  hero  is 
shown.  Tho/ctbn'<2«o  has  been  in  existence  but 
six  months,  and  is  under  high  aud  extensive 
patronage.  Its  object  is  to  give  employment  to 
cnamcllers  aud  paintcr.s  ou  watches,  thrown 
out  of  work,  as  the  industry  is  now  dying  out.  Tho 
movement  is  regarded  Yvilh  much  interest,  ns  it 
is  tho  first  attempt  at  the  revival  of  tho  littlo- 
knowii  Swiss /abn’(2Hes  of  tho  Jliddle  Ages. 

Denmark  does  not  show  anything  that  is  an 
advance  ou  previous  oxlhbitions,  nor  anything 
with  which  tho  English  public  is  nut  already 


familiar,  through  tho  London  dealers,  who  are 
agents  for  Danish  manufacturers.  Ono  set  of 
plates,  however,  is  very  curious,  as  there  are 
reproduced  on  them  facsimiles  of  drawings 
from  a botanical  work  in  which  not  only  the 
plants  but  the  enlarged  dissections  of  flowers 
and  tho  fruits  are  given.  If  they  are  intended 
for  educational  purposes  they  may  commend 
themselves  to  boarding-school  proprietors. 

There  is  a considerable  show  of  Belgian  pot- 
tery, principally  reproductions  of  old  delft.  The 
moat  important  pieces  are  two  gigantic  bine 
vases,  about  7 ft.  6 in.  high.  Some  dozen  ex- 
hibitors shoYvpainted  faience  in  Italian  and  Dutch 
style,  &c,,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  advantage 
when  compared  with  the  beet  productions  of 
France. 

The  Belgian  exhibits  are  quite  distinct  from 
tho  French,  being  Dutch  in  colouring  aud  shape. 
Holland  shows  inferior  delft,  interesting  chiefly 
from  the  cheapness  with  which  it  is  produced. 
V.  do  Boch,  a firm  of  eminence  of  Villeroi,  be- 
sides showing  some  unglazed  cloisonnd plaques  of 
good  design  and  sober  colour,  have  contributed 
plaques  in  terre  cuite  and  faience.  There  is  a 
largo  collection  of  domestic  brown  ware  called 
“ allant  au  feu," which  is  very  hard.  Although  it 
does  not  strictly  fall  under  tho  head  to  which 
this  notice  is  devoted,  its  importance  is  a sufli- 
cient  reason  for  mentioning  it.  It  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  tho  direction  of 
schools  of  cookery. 

Although  the  Russian  pottery  does  not  as  a 
whole  ahow  much  individuality,  there  are  excep- 
tions ill  the  case  of  tho  works  of  Egcroff,  who 
exhibits  some  plaques,  tho  subjects  on  which  are 
Russian  in  character.  There  are  several  stoves 
which,  perhaps,  best  illustrate  that  which  is 
generally  accepted  as  nninfluenced  native  taste. 
All  tho  other  productions  are  imitations  of 
Dresden,  Palissy,  aud  Majolica,  a largo  colloc-  * 
tiou  of  which  is  sent  from  tho  manufactory  of 
Helsingfors.  There  is  nothing  among  them  to 
arrest  tho  attention  of  au  artist.  A case  of 
inc’sed  bright-colonred  enaniols  on  silver  and 
gilt  cups  and  chalices  shows  tho  progress  that 
this  branch  of  art  has  made  in  Russia,  and  when 
as  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  pottery, 
originality  of  design  may  be  looked  for  in  it. 

In  tho  centre  of  tho  Austrian  exhibit  is  a 
“trophy”  erected  to  contain  aevei'al  works  of 
Austrian  production,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  is  a fountain  of  Pompeiian  design,  exe- * 
cuted  in  tbo  manner  of  the  old  Della  Robbia 
ware.  Among  other  large  examples  of  pottery 
are  stoves  in  dark  green  glaze,  and  an  open  fire- 
place in  decorated  tiles  of  grey  tone.  The  most 
important  manufactory  is  that  of  Radler  & Pilz, 
who  acquired  tho  old  Government  moulds  in 
1802,  at  the  time  tho  Government  factory  was 
given  up.  Tho  principal  objects  shown  are 
from  those  moulds,  and  tho  old  traditions  of 
decorations  aro  kept  up  in  that  heavy  and  deco- 
rated stylo  BO  much  in  vogue  and  manufactured 
in  Austria  at  tho  beginning  of  this  century, — the 
old  Vieuncse  Imperial  Factory  style.  The  sub- 
jects, which  are  mostly  classic,  are  painted  with 
tho  care  of  miniatures. 

Tlie  Bohemian  work,  when  seen,  as  it  is  here 
in  juxtaposition  with  tho  productions  of  other 
countries,  seems  fully  fifty  years  behind,  and 
the  decorations  are  by  comparison  overloaded 
with  colour.  Ono  exception  should  bo  men- 
tioned,— a dinner-set  in  deep  blue  and  gold. 
This  want  of  progress  is  all  the  more  remark, 
able,  as  some  of  tho  Bohemian  glass  is  of  the 
greatest  excellence.  Alois  Klemmcvth,  of  Znain, 
exhibits  some  copies  of  tbo  old  Stein-gut,  and 
Franz  Slowak  has  a stand  of  blue  and  white 
grds,  which,  unlike  tho  old  grds,  has  flat  instead 
of  raised  decoration,  aud  there  is  a well- 
modollccl  brown  glazed  pocle. 

The  Hungarian  pottery  fibs  a large  court,  the 
gi-eatcr  part  being  in  imitation  of  Dresden.  One 
mannfactory,  at  Pescett,  to  tho  south  of  Pesth, 
exhibits  au  ivory  opaque  porcelain,  with  a raised 
Persian  kind  of  decoration,  carefully  coloured 
and  very  pleasing.  This  factory,  which  gives  tho 
greatest  indication  of  activity,  commenced  as  a 
simple  brick-yard,  but,  as  with  Doulton,  in 
England,  went  ou  to  make  tho  coarser  earthen- 
ware,  then  gros,  aud  now  is  stated  to  emi^loy 
160  persons  in  producing  artistic  work. 

Tho  Swedish  exhibition  is  mainly  fronr  the 
manufactories  of  Riistrand  and  Gustavsberg. 
There  was  formerly  a Government  manufactory 
at  Mariberg,  but  it  was  discoutinued,  and  Ros- 
trand  aud  Gustavsberg,  subsequently  founded, 
now  receive  a nearly  equally  divided  Govern- 
ment patronage. 

The  productions  of  the  greatest  hidiYidiiality 


are  in  tho  style  they  call  the  Vikinga-saga,  in 
which  are  represented  tho  idealised  attributes 
of  tho  Vikings,  and  tho  conventional  ornament 
is  of  early  Norse  character.  There  are  also 
some  large  stoves,  or  rather  open  fire-places,  for 
which  Rostrand  has  now  become  celebrated. 
The  designs  and  tho  glaze  in  some  are  very 
good,  but  iu  cue  case,  at  least,  one  coloured  in 
salmon  and  lavender  is  so  badly  glazed  that  it 
looks  like  painted  wood.  Most  of  tho  Swedish 
pottery  is  a simple  imitation  of  that  of  other 
countries,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  more 
ambitious  designs  have  beenattemjitedjit  is  evi- 
dent native  art  has  not  made  much  advance. 
An  example  which,  from  its  conspicuous  posi- 
tion and  pretentious  size  and  colouring  cliallenges 
criticism,  may  be  examined  as  probably  somo  of 
the  best  work  they  can  produce.  Tho  fiiibject 
is  a procession  of  groups  of  figures  showing 
national  costumes,  the  colour  of  tho  ground 
being  dark-blue.  There  aro  also  two  pairs  of 
high  candelabra,  one  in  turquoise  and  gold,  tlie 
other  in  majolica,  but  they  aro  noteworthy  only 
on  account  of  their  size. 

Spain  shows  very  little,  except  the  tiles  men- 
tioned  in  alluding  to  the  architectural  pottery. 
There  is  an  interesting  show  of  tho  coarse 
native  pottery,  bat  where  newer  aud  original 
designs  have  been  attempted,  they  are  not  suc- 
cessful. At  a Carthagena  factory  very  e.xact 
copies  of  English  ware  and  patterns  are  being 
produced,  but  probably  the  clay,  as  well  as  tho 
designs,  are  from  England.  Tho  marked  in- 
feriority of  the  pottery  i.s  strange  when  there 
is  shown  such  very  good  Damascene  work. 

Portugal  exhibits  both  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware,  tho  porcelain  being  indifferent  in  quality, 
aud  entirely  copied  in  shape  and  decoration 
from  the  commoner  French  pottery  made  a few 
years  ago ; tho  earthenware  showing  more 
originality,  but  the  few  drawings  with  which  it 
has  been  attempted  to  decorate  it  aro  badly  exe- 
cuted. A favourite  ware  seems  to  bo  one  that 
is  a kind  of  majolica,  in  which  tho  most  original 
designs  aro  taken  from  cabbages,  associated 
with  suakes,  from  which  tea-pots,  <tc.,  are 
fashioned.  There  are,  too,  Bomo  quaint  jugs, 
of  Moorish  design,  Yvith  long  spouts.  Some 
attempts  have  .been  made  to  imitate  faience  in 
subjects  similar  to  somo  shown  in  tho  French 
court, — fiddles,  &c., — but  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  them. 


A SHRINE  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

Not  long  since,  tho  Times,  in  a justly  enco- 
miastic article  on  tho  election  of  Mr.  Leighton 
to  the  presidency  cf  the  Royal  Academy, 
referred,  in  a few  words  that  must  have  appeared 
strange  to  many  readers,  to  a certain  “ shrine  ” 
existing  in  tho  New  Forest.  This  shrine,  which 
the  writer  iu  tho  Times  probably  knew  well,  and 
bad  visited  often,  ho  conceived  was  as  well 
known  to  others  as  it  was  to  himself,  but,  iu 
fact,  although  there  may  bo  many  of  a small 
circle  in  English  society  who  aro  familiar  with 
this  New  Forest  Bhriiic,  it  cannot  bo  said  to  bo 
yet  as  familiar  as  ore  those  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket  at  Canterbury,  or  of  Edward  tho  Con- 
fessor at  Westminster. 

Wo  have,  iudcod,  in  this  country  too  few 
shrines  of  tlio  kind  referred  to  by  the  Times  so 
thoroughly  desevviug  a pilgrimage  as  that  in 
question;  yet  few  of  tho  many  eager  sight- 
seers, or  of  the  growing  devotees  to  art,  who 
either  reside  in,  or  yearly  visit  London,  aro 
aware  that  within  three  hours’  rail  and  com- 
forfcablo  drive  from  tho  capital  may  bo  seen  a 
church,  decorated  with  a painting  by  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  tho  beauty  and  worth  of 
which  can  scarcely  Ijo  over-estimated. 

Tho  church  of  Lyndhnrst,  situated  a mile  or 
so  from  the  quiet  Lyndlmrst-road  Raihvay 
Station,  will  be  found  at  tho  outskirts,  scarcely 
in  the  heart,  but  in  an  exceedingly  picturesquo 
portion  of  tho  memorably  historic  Now  Forest. 
In  thi-  church  tho  now  President  has  painted 
with  a love  and  affeotion  which  are  Bhown 
in  every  figure,  an  altar-piece.  The  subject 
of  this  work,  tho  five  wise  and  five  foolish  . 
virgins,  has  been  painted  in  a method  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  resembling  ordinai'y  fresco 
merely  in  appearance,  or  having  at  first  inspec- 
tion the  look  of  cueaustic  painting,  and  judging 
by  tho  couditiou  of  tho  picture  when  last  we 
saw  it,  there  has  been  no  change  or  deteriora- 
tion of  tho  tiuts  since  tie  day,  somo  years  ago, 
when  the  work  was  executed  ; thus  bolding  out 
promise  of  its  h.-ng  rctuining  all  its  beauty. 

‘ In  the  church  of  Lyudhurtt,  tho  work  is  of  tho 
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pureafc  kind ; ifc  cannot  bo  said  to  be  of  the  parest 
a fresco  process,  for  that  method  the  artist, 
we  believe,  does  not  consider  perfectly  adapted 
either  to  our  climate  or  to  the  methods  of  in- 
struction that  our  painters  are  early  enured  to. 

It  is  not  a little  instructive  to  compare 
this  work  in  the  New  Forest,  the  all  but  per- 
fect revival  of  the  very  best  period  of,  wo 
may  safely  say,  classic  times,  with  the  dry  and 
mannered  but  conscientioirs  misconceptions  of 
the  many  wall-paintings  to  be  seen  in  Germany, 
but  especially  at  Munich. 

In  Masaccio’s  work  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Florence,  evidently  an  early 
luvo  of  Leighton's,  may  be  found  every 
aid  to  the  designer  of  wall  - decoration, 
and  we  doubt  whether  any  more  fitting 
teachers  could  bo  named  for  those  to  study 
than  the  early  Florentine  painters.  In  addition 
to  the  familiar  sources  at  Rome,  Sienna,  Assisi, 
the  Cambio  at  Perugia, — in  the  Church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres  in  Paris  may  be  seen  much 
of  the  conscientious  work  of  Flaudrin,  which  is 
far  surpassed,  however,  in  every  element  of 
greatness  by  the  work  at  Lyndhurst, — in 
Venetia,  in  many  of  the  interesting  towns,  in 
Bassano,  in  Treviso,  in  Udine,  Conegliano, 
Castelfranco,  and  in  many  of  the  villas  of  the 
old  Venetians  on  terra  firma,  may  be  found 
admirable  remains  to  guide  those  who  dosiro 
proficiency  in  an  art  that  there  appears  some 
hope  of  regenerating. 

This  hope,  however,  has  but  little  chance  of 
realisation,  for,  notwithstanding  the  all  but 
limitless  expenditure  in  which  our  people  seem 
disposed  to  indulge  in  the  decoration  of  their 
homes,  our  manufacturers  of  trade  decorations 
are  so  industrious  and  so  clever,  that  they  con- 
trive to  satisfy  those  fortunate  people  who  are 
able  to  indulge  in  their  ta->tes,  with  means 
readier  at  hand  to  make  their  homes  beautiful 
than  the  employment  of  skilled  paintor.s,  and  as  ' 
to  our  governing  bodies  they  care  nothing  for 
art  or  artists. 


THE  REFORM  CLUB. 

During  the  recess,  extensive  works  of  repara- 
tion and  decoration  have  been  carried  nut  here, 
under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  if.  Barry, 
R.A.  The  works  con.sisb  of  general  repairs,  re- 
arrangement of  kitclien,  with  new  fittings,  a 
new  system  of  ventilation,  and  the  decoration 
of  the  saloon  and  chief  rooms  of  the  club. 

In  designing  the  decoration,  the  architect  has 
desired  to  subordinate  it  to  the  general  architec- 
ture of  the  building,  and  to  adopt  such  a mode 
of  treatment  as  he  felt  would  havo  been  desired 
by  the  original  architect  of  the  Club-house,  his 
father,  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

Looking  first  at  the  saloon  and  entrance,  it 
is  found  that  the  columns  and  pilasters  of 
Scagliola,  resembling  Sienna  marble,  havo  been 
repaired,  renewed,  and  repolished.  The  portions 
of  the  entablature,  formerly  painted  as  imitation 
marble,  have  been  repainted,  bub  all  imitation, 
whether  of  painted  marble  in  tho  saloon,  or 
grained  woodwork  in  the  various  rooms,  has 
been  eschewed,  and  plain  tints  substituted,  with 
enrichments  relieved  by  gilding.  Portions  of 
tho  walls,  which  were  ‘plastered  in  a manner  to 
represent  veined  marble,  have  been  painted 
dark  red,  with  tho  intended  result  of  throwing 
back  the  walls,  so  as  to  increase  the  apparent 
size  of  the  saloon,  and  to  form  a harmonious 
background  of  rich  tone  for  the  Sienna  columns. 
The  entablatures,  formerly  made  to  imitate 
marble,  are  now  painted  in  plain  colours  of  grey 
and  brown,  with  ornaments  gilt  upon  grounds  of 
blue  in  the  upper  frieze,  and  red  for  the  lower 
order.  The  ceiling  has  panels  of  light  bine, 
with  gilded  enriched  margins.  In  the  centre  is 
a Bun-Ught,  with  leaves  surrounding  it,  the  leaves 
being  outlined  with  gold.  The  effect  aimed  at 
is  a subdued  richness,  to  be  obtained  by  a har- 
monious mixture  of  colours  contrasting  plea- 
santly with  each  other,  without  undue  display, 
and,  but  fora  slight  preponderance  of  red,  wo 
should  say  it  had  been  fully  attained. 

The  staircase  has  been  cleaned  and  repolished. 
To  obtain  extra  light  the  ceiling  has  been  painted 
in  panels  of  light  blue,  with  darker  margins. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  tho  imposts  and  other  parts 
which  had  been  painted  as  marble  are  now  in 
plain  colours  of  brown  and  bronze,  with  parts 
gilded. 

The  •offee-rooni  is  divided  into  three  parts  by 
projections,  with  groups  of  three-quarter  columns, 
which  are  painted  in  two  shades  of  brown.  Tho 
dado  is  red  and  black,  the  woodwork  generally 
brown.  The  walls  ght  green,  with  red  margins. 


The  ceilings  stone  colour,  with  margins  of  brown 
and  red,  with  painted  panels  and  gilded  enrich, 
ments  to  the  cornices.  The  effect  arrived  at  in 
this  room  is  coolness  and  quietness,  with  suffi- 
cient decoration  to  satisfy,  but  not  to  startle. 

The  strangers’ dinivg-rooin  recalls  tho  coffee- 
room,  but  with  simpler  decoration  j the  same 
colours  are  employed. 

The  lower  library,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  deco- 
rated in  brown  as  a general  tint.  The  ceiling  is 
' painted  in  shades  of  green  and  light  brown,  with 
panels  of  blue  and  gilt  enrichments.  Over  the 
bookcases,  a frieze  of  basrelief  copied  from  the 
sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  is  relieved  by  a reel 
background.  The  cove  and  cornice  aro  partly 
gilt,  and  the  effect  is  good. 

The  upper  library,  on  the  first  floor,  resembles 
the  last  room,  and  is  situated  immediately  over 
it.  Tho  same  general  treatment  has  been 
carried  out,  but  with  lighter  tints  in  the  ceiling, 
which  is  light  brown,  blue,  and  gold.  General 
effect  the  same  as  below. 

The  card-room,  a small  apartment  having  its 
walls  covered  with  rich-looking  leather  paper, 
with  gold  pattern  on  gilt  ground  and  with  gilt 
mouldings,  has  a handsome  and  comfortable 
effect. 

Tho  large  library  over  the  coffee-room  is  a 
very  fine  room  overlooking  the  garden,  and  is 
the  whole  length  of  the  club-house.  It  is  placed 
exactly  over  the  coffee-room,  and,  like  that,  is 
divided  into  three  parts  by  columns  and  pilasters. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  bookcases,  separated  by 
pilasters.  The  whole  is  richly  decorated,  the 
groundwork  adopted  being  light  green  bronze 
colour.  The  flutes  of  the  columns  and  pilasters 
are  beaded,  and  the  beads,  capitals,  and  part  of 
the  bases  are  gilded.  Gold  is  also  used  for  the 
enrichments  of  the  cornices  and  ceiling,  and  the 
cove,  which  is  composed  of  a trellis  pattern 
with  rosettes,  has  the  latter  also  gilded.  Sub- 
dued tints  of  red  and  green  are  used  in  the 
margins  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  dado  of  the  book- 
cases is  painted  in  dark  shades  of  brown.  This 
is,  altogether,  one  of  tho  handsomest  apartments 
of  tlio  club. 

The  smoking-room,  somewhat  small,  is  deco- 
rated after  the  Pompeiian  manner.  The  dado  is 
dark  red,  with  panels  of  black,  enriched  with 
classic  ornaments.  Above  tho  dado  are  arcades 
with  light  })ilaster8  and  columns.  The  arched 
panels  aie  painted  light  blue,  as  if  open  to  the 
air.  The  ceiling  has  canted  sides  in  lieu  of  a 
cove,  and  a large  centre  panel.  The  canted 
parts  are  painted  with  a trellis  and  green  leaves 
and  flowers,  while  the  central  panel  is  treated 
as  a velarium  stretched  from  trellis  to  trellis. 
Tlio  execution  in  this  room  is  somewhat  less 
satisfactory  than  the  design. 

With  a view  to  complete  ventilation,  vertical 
pipes  conveying  fresh  air  are  placed  in  the 
various  rooms,  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
so.  that  they  do  not  attract  attention.  At 
the  foot  of  each  pipe  is  placed  Mr.  Verity’s 
patented  apparatus,  which  we  have  previously 
described,  consisting  of  a small  circular  fan, 
moved  by  tho  action  of  minute  jets  of  water, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  force  fresh  air  into  the 
rooms  at  any  rate  of  velocity  which  may  be 
required.  A similar  fan  is  used  above  the 
ceiling  in  some  of  the  I'oon^s  where  smoking  is 
customary,  to  extract  the  vitiated  air. 

Amongst  the  general  works  performed,  the 
kitchen  has  been  refitted,  and  lined  with  white 
tiles,  and  ventilation  has  been  applied  to  it. 
Baths  have  been  removed,  and  the  offices 
generally  put  in  order. 

For  the  general  works,  Messrs.  Perry  & Co. 
have  been  tho  contractors.  The  decoration  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  architect's  direction 
by  Mr.  Schmidt ; the  scagliola- work,  by  Messrs. 
Bellman  & Ivey  ; tho  ventilation,  by  Mr.  Verity  j 
and  tho  kifehon  fittings  by  Messrs.  Feetbam. 

Tho  works  have  occupied  about  three  months, 
and  the  clubhouse  will  bo  opened  to  the  mem- 
bers on  December  lat. 

Mr.  Edgar  has  been  the  clerk  of  works. 
Something  under  3,000h,  we  understand,  has 
been  spent  on  the  decoration  proper. 


American  Society  of  Civil  ZSngineers. — 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting,  tho  following 
persons  were  elected  officers  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  the  year  beginning 
November  6th,  1878 President,  W.  Milnor 
Roberts;  vice-presidents,  Albert  Fink,  James  B. 
Francis;  secretary,  John  Bogart;  treasurer, 
J.  J.  R.  Croes;  directors,  George  S.  Grooue, 
William  H.  Paine,  C.  Vandervoorb  Smith,  Thos. 
C-  Clarke,  and  Theodore  G.  Ellis. 


WINDOWS.* 

The  subject  of  windows  is  one  so  necessarily 
interwoven  with  the  very  first  principles  of 
design,  that  I venture  to  think  it  needs  no 
apology  from  me  for  bringing  it  before  yon.  I 
do  not  propose  to  notice  windows  employed  in 
ecclesiastical  or  public  buildings,  neither  do  I 
propose  to  trace  their  introduction  and  use  from 
the  Ark  downwards,  but  rather  to  endeavour  to 
consider  their  treatment  for  modern  domestic 
purposes,  more  especially  as  adapted  to  town 
houses. 

That  windows  are,  or  should  be,  an  all-impor- 
tant element  in  modern  design  no  one  can  ques- 
tion, and  their  use  at  once  marks  a great  point 
of  departure  between  onr  modern  architecture 
and  that  of  the  ancients.  The  architecture  of 
the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Greeks  may  be  said 
practically  to  have  been  windowloss,  as  far  as 
the  examples  remaining  to  us  bear  testimony, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  art  spread  further  north- 
wards,  towards  our  more  uncongenial  clime, 
that  windows  came  to  be  a necessary  feature  in 
design,  and  naturally  asserted  themselves,  so 
that  the  ancient  Greek  types  had  gradually  to 
be  abandoned ; and  it  is  this  necessity  of  win- 
dows that  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  failure  in  the  endeavour  to  implant  these 
styles  in  onr  country  in  tho  present  day.  That 
the  stately  portico  of  the  British  Museum,  for 
instance,  should  screen  several  stories  of  windows 
lighting  offices,  lavatories,  and  cloak-rooms,  can 
hardly  seem  satisfactory  to  any  of  ns,  and 
whore,  as  in  this  climate,  light  and  cheerfulness 
are  the  great  desiderata,  it  can  surely  not  be 
open  to  doubt  that  windows  should  play  a lead- 
ing part  in  the  external  elevations  of  our  build- 
ings. I propose,  as  far  as  possible,  to  consider 
the  treatment  of  windows,  apart  from  any  par- 
ticular  style,  aiming  simply  to  arrive  at  their 
requirements,  and  the  best  way  of  meeting 
them. 

It  seems  a self-evident  proposition,  yet  it  is 
one  that  is  continually  disregarded,  that  the 
size  of  the  windows  must  bo  regulated  by  tho 
size  of  the  rooms  that  they  are  intended  to 
light;  but  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find 
cases  where  three  windows,  all  of  the  same 
size,  “ to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  eleva- 
tion,” as  the  speculating  builder  says,  light 
three  rooms  of  totally  different  sizes,  the  result 
being,  say,  that  one  bedroom  is  fairly  lighted, 
the  other  is  very  dark,  while  the  dressing-room 
is  so  light  that  you  hardly  dare  dress  in  it  with- 
out  the  blind  being  drawn  down,  as  you  seem  to 
be  quite  out  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  law 
giving  exact  rules  as  to  the  proportion  of  light- 
ing-space necessary  for  a given  room.  Much 
depends,  for  instance,  on  the  position  of  the 
light.  In  the  well-known  example  of  the  Pan- 
theon  at  Rome,  the  building  is  amply  lighted 
by  a small  circular  opening  in  the  roof.  The 
contents  of  this  building  are  given  at  l,93-l-,460 
cubic  feet,  and  the  area  of  the  circular  opeuing 
is  only  527  ft.,  or  about  one-third  of  the  amount 
required  had  the  lighting  been  from  tho  side. 
The  rule  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  Sir 
William  Chambers  is  to  add  the  depth  and 
height  of  the  room  together,  and  an  eighth  of 
the  result  will  give  the  width  of  tho  window. 
Gwilt  gives  as  a general  rule  1 ft.  super,  of 
light  in  a vertical  wall  to  every  100  cubic  feet  in 
the  room.  Robert  Morris  says  that  the  super- 
ficial  area  of  the  window  should  equal  the  square 
root  of  tho  cubical  contents  of  the  room.  This, 
however,  though  no  doubt  appro.ximately  true, 
must  evidently  be  open  to  large  variations, 
according  to  the  width  of  the  street,  and  espe- 
cially according  to  the  aspect  and  the  climate, 
and  the  exact  size  of  certain  windows  to  suit 
certain  shaped  rooms  can  only  bo  learnt  by 
observation  and  experience.  The  matter  is  one 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  cannot  be  too 
carefully  considered.  It  shonld  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  certain  rooms  will  require  more 
lighting  than  others, — a drawing-room  more 
than  a dining-room,  a dressing-room  rather  more 
than  a bedroom,  and  so  on  ; and  if  this  is  care- 
fully attended  to  (and,  of  course,  taste  and  dis- 
crimination used),  the  elevation  will  bo  at  least 
an  honest  and  truthful  one,  and  you  will  not 
find  the  principal  windows  on  the  ground-floor 
lighting,  as  is  often  the  case,  a cloak-room  or  a 
water-closet. 

Assuming  now  that  you  have  settled  the 
amount  of  glass  area  that  will  be  required  to 
pleasantly  light  the  room  according  to  one  of 

• From  a paper  read  before  tho  Architectural  Associeitioa 
on  the  22ad  inst.,  by  Mr.  Astou  Webb,  vice-preaident. 
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these  rules,  the  next  question  is  the  proportion  or 
masses  in  which  tl)ia  shall  be  arranged ; and 
here  at  once,  in  the  case  of  dwelling-houses,  we 
are  met  by  two  very  definite  rules, — first,  that 
the  sill  must  be  from  2 ft.  6 in.  to  3 ft.  from  the 
floor ; and,  secondly,  that  the  head  of  the 
window  should  be  as  near  the  coiling  as  pos- 
sible. This,  though  not  always  attended  to,  is 
of  immense  importance  to  the  cheerfulness  and 
good  lighting  of  a room.  This,  therefore,  deter- 
mines  within  a very  small  margin  the  height  of 
your  window,  and  it  then  remains  for  the  archi- 
tect  to  decide  on  the  distribution  of  this  space, — 
whether  it  shall  be  in  one  mass,  or  in  two,  three, 
or  four ; and  here,  of  course,  rules  cease  to  guide, 
and  taste,  judgment,  and  experience  step  in. 

Though,  however,  there  are  no  actual  rules  to 
guide  us  in  this  all-important  question  of  the 
distribution  of  the  lighting  area,  there  are  many 
reasons  which  may  affect  our  arrangements,  and 
as  this  is  the  moat  important  part  of  my  subject, 
I will  go  into  it  a little  more  at  length.  The 
main  objects  to  be  aimed  at  are  two  in  number, 
— firstly,  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  as  seen 
from  the  room  ; and  secondly,  the  effect  on  the 
external  elevation  j and  it  is  the  judicious  appli- 
cation of  the  window  'to  suit  both  the  internal 
and  external  requirements  that  calls  forth  some 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  architect.  I have 
placed  the  interna!  effect  first  as  being  the  most 
important,  though,  of  course,  no  design  can  bo 
considered  satisfactory  which  does  not  meet 
both  requirements.  The  first  axiom  that  may 
be  laid  down  under  this  bead  is  that  wherever  a 
room  is  so  large  that  one  well-proportioned 
window  will  not  properly  light  it,  then  that 
room  (assuming  the  light  is  from  one  side  only) 
must  have  three  windows,  not  necessarily  of 
equal  size,  for  it  may  have  one  large  and  two 
small ; but  it  should  on  no  account  hnvo  an 
even  number  of  windows  in  one  side.  No  doubt 
moat  of  you  have  noticed,  on  going  into  a room 
lighted  with  two  windows  in  one  side,  that  there 
is  something  unsatisfactory  about  it, — the  room 
strikes  you  as  gloomy,  because  there  is  a pier 
where  there  should  be  a window:  yet  hundreds 
of  town  houses  are  built  entirely  ignoring  this 
first  principle,  and  generally,  again,  “ to  pre- 
serve the  uniformity  of  the  elevation,”  which 
is  usually  divided  into  three  bays.  Thus 
the  ground-floor  has  an  entrance-door  and 
two  windows,  and  the  remaining  floors  three 
windows  each.  The  result  is  that  the  dining- 
room strikes  you  as  gloomy,  with  its  large  cen- 
tral pier  between  its  two  windows.  The  drawing- 
room is  usually  well  lighted,  and  the  best  room 
in  the  house,  having  a centre  window ; but  above 
this,  again,  the  window  over  the  porch  in  each 
floor  lights  a small  room,  sometimes  a dressing- 
room  i and  the  principal  bed-rooms,  again,  have 
a pier  in  the  centre,  with  the  same  gloomy  result 
noticed  in  the  dining-room, — the  disadvantage 
here  being  largely  increased  by  the  difficulty  of 
properly  arranging  the  furniture,  a matter  which 
should  always  be  considered  in  the  design  of  a 
room  and  the  disposition  of  its  windows.  In 
this  case  the  dressing-table  must  either  stand 
between  the  windows,  where  the  light  will  be 
very  bad,  or  it  must  stand  under  one  of  the 
windows,  when,  being  one  of  the  principal  pieces 
of  furniture  in  the  room,  it  will  give  the  whole 
room  a one-sided  appearance.  The  windows  are 
all  double-hung  sashes,  with  the  exception,  per- 
I haps,  of  some  which  are  fixed,  and  usually  the 
I head  of  the  window  is  some  distance  below  the 
ceiling,  in  order  to  allow  an  elaborate  cornice, 
full  of  builders’  stock  enrichments,  to  run  its 
I headlong  course  over  the  top  of  it,  and  often  also 
there  intervenes  a little  bit  of  wall  space  which 
, the  paperhanger  finds  is  not  large  enough  for 
one  pattern  on  tho  paper,  and  so  leaves  it  alto- 
' gether,  hoping  tho  curtains  will  bide  it,  as  they 
' often  do,  for  there  are  no  arrangements  made  for 
these  or  for  the  blinds,  or,  indeed,  for  anything. 
This  is  an  unexaggerated  description  of  tho 
windows  of  the  houses  run  up  by  speculating 
builders,  iu  which  nine-tenths  of  us  Londoners 
aud  others  dwelling  in  large  towns  are  doomed 
: to  live.  Any  idea  of  ventilation  by  means  of  them, 

' except  through  tho  ill-fitted  sash,  does  not  seem 
. to  have  troubled  the  builders.  This  is  a very 
I common  instance  of  the  sacrifice  of  internal  com- 
fort fur  external  uniformity  of  appearance,  for  it 
I is  true  of  the  outside  as  of  the  inside  that  a void 
I should  fill  the  centre  of  the. wall;  but  there  are 
j many  ways  of  combining  the  two  advantages, 
aud,  as  in  all  cases  where  design  is  made  sub- 
I sidiary  to  the  internal  requirements,  the  external 
: effect  is  much  improved.  Uniformity  with 
builders  takes  the  place  of  design,  and  perhaps 
it  is  better  it  is  so. 


[Mr.  Webb  here  exhibited  a sketch  showing 
an  alternative  treatment  of  the  same  frontage. 
In  this  alternative  sketch  large  triplet  wiudows 
were  shown  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  rooms 
in  ground,  second,  aud  third  floors,  and  in  the 
drawing-room  three  windows  so  disposed  as  to 
present  what  was  cliaracterised  by  Mr.  S.  P. 
Clarkson  as  ‘‘the  disadvantage  of  a central 
pier  which  was  not  in  tbo  centre.”  This  dis- 
position of  the  windows,  Mr.  Webb  urged, 
possessed  a variety  of  form  which  lent  itself 
well  to  the  various  uses  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
externally  tbo  effect  was  better  than  the  other 
arrangement,  and  if  repeated  down  a street  ad 
ivfinitu'tn  it  at  least  presented  some  breaks  and 
variations  to  relieve  the  eye.  Possibly,  in  the 
case  of  a speculating  builder,  the  unlovely 
uniformity  of  Gower-street  or  Wimpole-street 
was  preferable  to  the  variety  at  which  he 
sometimes  aimed.  Another  advantage  of  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  windows  was  that  it 
marked  tho  principal  rooms,  and  gave  some  clue 
to  the  general  arrangement.] 

I liavo  already  mentioned  that  it  is  ss  im- 
poi'tant  not  to  have  a central  pier  externally  as 
internally,  and  this  is  a rule  more  generally 
observed  than  the  others.  Speculating  builders, 
even,  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  they  ought  to 
get  a window  in  the  centre  externally  if 
possible.  Tlie  importance  of  this  can  be  well 
appreciated  by  looking  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  in  Pall-mall,  where  tho  entrance  eleva- 
tion has  a centre  bay,  the  elevation  towards 
Pall-mall  having  a central  pier,  and  tho  dignity 
the  one  has  over  tho  other  is  seen  at  once. 
The  arrangement  of  tho  Thatched  House  Club, 
in  St.  James’s-street,  is  good  in  this  particular. 
On  the  ground-floor  yon  have  the  entrance-door 
and  three  large  windows  lighting  the  reading- 
room.  This  arrangement  gives  a central  pier 
externally,  but  to  avoid  this  on  the  floors  above, 
a bay-window  is  thrown  out,  being  to  my  mind 
a very  satisfactory  solution  of  that  particular 
difficulty.  One  other  building  in  Pall-mall  I 
will  notice,  as,  though  satisfactory  in  some  re- 
spects, and  well-detailed  in  many,  it  strikes  me 
as  an  example  of  what  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  way 
of  tbo  arrangement  of  windows.  Taking  the 
ground.floor  you  have  the  old  arrangement  of 
two  windows  and  entrance-door  already  noticed; 
and  as  if  to  make  matters  still  worse,  each  of 
these  wiudows  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a 
centre  mullion,  and  on  looking  in  at  the  door 
you  will  see  even  this,  again,  has  a centre  pier 
opposite  to  you. 

But  to  return  to  the  general  question  of  the 
disposition  of  windows.  This,  of  course,  varies 
somewhat  with  the  style  which  may  be  adopted 
by  the  designer ; but  here,  again,  there  are 
certain  rules  which  never  vary  in  any  well-con- 
sidered  and  well-balanced  design.  Sir  Charles 
Barry  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  a 
master  in  this  disposition  and  balance  of  wall 
and  window-space.  The  elevation  of  Bridgwater 
House  towards  the  street  is  a good  example  of 
this  balauce  and  proportion,  and  the  Eeform  and 
Travellers’  Clubs  are  two  other  well-known 
examples.  At  the  same  time,  in  these  Italian 
examples,  though  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  ou 
examination  of  tho  plan  we  are  often  compelled 
to  admit  that  too  much  is  sacrificed  to  the 
elevation.  Sometimes  we  find  a dummy  win- 
dow  (and  I think  the  least  fastidious  about 
truth  in  architecture  would  find  it  difficult  to 
justify  this),  or  sometimes  we  find  that  one  of 
these  large  well-proportioned  wiudows  lights  a 
W.C.,  or  that  part  of  the  first  and  second  floor 
wiudows  lights  one  largo  room,  no  indication 
whatever  of  which  exists  externally. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  voids  to  solids  in  an 
elevation,  I venture  myself  to  think  that  the  only 
true  law  that  should  guide  us  in  tho  designing  of 
modern  buildings  for  modern  purposes  is  that  of 
tho  necessities  of  tho  internal  arrangements. 
The  Metropolitan  Building  Act  stipulates  that 
the  area  of  voids  shall  not  exceed  the  area  of 
solids,  but  this  is  with  a view  to  solidity  more 
than  architectural  effect,  aud  is  relaxed  if  suffi- 
cient  stability  can  be  otherwise  shown.  I would 
say  that  io  designing  a warehouse  where  light 
is  the  great  desideratum,  the  windows  should 
be,  as  they  often  are,  the  main  feature  of  the 
design.  Yon  may  hear  people  say  that  a build- 
ing only  ‘‘  looks  like  a Luge  warehouse,”  aud  if 
it  is  one  this  is  great  praise.  If  the  building  to 
be  designed  is  a prison,  then  the  stone  walla 
should  be  the  most  prominent,  and  the  openings 
towards  the  streets,  if  any,  should  be  small.  A 
prison  might  be  actually  just  as  safe  if  the  ex- 
ternal walls  had  tiers  of  well-proportioned 
dummy  windows,  but  it  would  not  look  so  to  the 


eye,  and  would  be  universally  condemned.  The 
same,  therefore,  should  hold  good  in  buildings 
generally  between  these  two  extremes.  D.  pend 
upon  it,  it  is  this  external  expression  of  the  use 
of  a building  that  wo  should  rely  on  more  than 
anything  for  the  development  of  a style  dis- 
tinctive of  the  nineteenth  century.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  windows  of  an  ordinary  country- 
house.  Nothing  is  more  charming  to  the  eye 
than  tho  wiudows  of  old  Kentish,  Sussex,  or 
Worcestershire  houses  of  150  years  ago,  with 
their  quaint,  long,  low,  many-divisioned  win- 
dowa  and  white  frames  flush  with  the  outer  face 
of  the  wall.  But  in  rebuilding  such  a house, 
these  long,  low  windows  become  irajiracticable, 
and  they  are  therefore  not  to  be  attempted  iu 
any  way.  It  seems  rather  bard  to  give  them 
up,  they  are  so  quaint  aud  pretty,  but  it  is  the 
only  thing  to  be  done,  unless  you  want  to  build 
a little  imitation  cottage,  in  which  the  farmer 
will  curse  the  architect  through  all  his  tenancy. 
Modern  requirements  must  be  met  if  architec- 
ture is  to  live,  and  there  are  many  signs  abroad 
that  we  have  studied  the  requirements  of  our 
ancestors  long  enough,  and  must  now  think 
more  of  the  requirements  of  our  clients.  I do  not 
mean  we  must  give  up  our  picturesciueneas, — 
there  is  plenty  of  room  still  lor  that;  but  we 
must  adopt  modern  forms  and  express  modern 
requirements,  and  make  our  houses  look  as  if 
they  were  inhabited  by  modern  men  aud  women, 
aud,  aiming  at  this,  we  shall,  without  doubt, 
arrive  at  a modern  stylo. 

And  now,  having  settled  the  number  and  pro- 
portion  of  our  openings,  I come  to  the  much- 
vexed  question  as  to  with  what  they  shall  be 
filled  ; here  at  once  the  question  of  modern 
requirements  arises  and  asks  for  a practical 
solution.  It  is  a question  beset  with  many 
difficnlties,  the  introdnetion  of  large  sheets  of 
plate-glass  being  the  disputed  point.  And  here  it 
is  no  good  looking  to  the  public  for  light,  for  while 
some  will  say,  *‘  You  must  avail  yourself  of  this 
modern  material,”  ‘‘  I will  have  all  my  windows 
filled  with  it,  and  will  use  nothing  else,”  ‘‘I 
like  to  seo  the  view  unobstructed,”  «feo. ; others 
say,  ‘‘If  I must  have  plate-glass,  let  me  have 
as  little  as  possible, — it  is  so  vulgar,  and  I don’t 
want  to  make  my  house  look  like  a shop  or  a 
club,”  &c.  Well,  like  most  other  questions, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
and  onr  object  should  be  to  look  at  tho 
matter  from  both  sides,  and  endeavour  to 
combine  the  two  as  far  as  possible.  From 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  plate-glass  is  the  bare, 
bald  appearance  it  gives  to  the  elevation  ex- 
ternally,  which  makes  it  in  many  cases  extremely 
diflicult  to  use  it  successfully.  We  may  sum- 
marise  roughly  the  two  modes  of  overcoming 
this  as,  first,  by  dividing  the  window-opening  by 
transomes  and  mullions  ; and,  secondly,  by  divid- 
ing  the  glass  itself  by  sash-bars,  &c.  Plate-glass, 
when  used  in  the  small  sheets  required  for  a mul- 
lioned  window,  is  comparatively  easy  of  applica- 
tion. Tho  sheets  are  so  reduced  in  size  that  the 
baldness  does  not  become  apparent,  and  much 
may,  therefore,  be  said  in  favour  of  raullioncd 
windows,  by  which  method  a room  may  be  as 
well  lighted  with  an  ample  glass  surface, 
although  that  surface  may  be  separated  by  mul- 
lions. Still  there  are  many  people  who  reso- 
lutely decline  to  have  mullioned  windows,  even 
though  the  sashes  or  casements  are  filled  with 
plate.  They  consider  that  mullions,  if  they  do 
not  obstruct  the  light,  obstruct  the  view,  and, 
therefore,  they  will  not  have  them  at  any  price, 
and  tho  real  difficulty  of  the  treatment  of  plate- 
glass  then  begins.  And  here  I would  say  that 
no  doubt  the  Italian  styles  lend  themselves  more 
readily  to  the  introduction  of  largo  sheets  than 
do  the  English  Gothic  styles.  To  refer  again  to 
Sir  Charles  Barry’s  Bridgwater  House,  although 
tho  panes  are  there  divided  by  sash-bars,  the 
bars  are  so  slight  that  they  hardly  have  an 
appreciable  effect,  at  a little  distance,  on  the 
general  design  j but  the  same  architect  did  not 
venture  to  employ  the  large  sheets  at  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  showing  that  he  considered  at 
least  that  the  one  style  lent  itself  more  readily 
to  this  modern  improvement  than  the  other.* 


Uxhibitions.  ' — The  private  view  at  the 
Society  of  British  Artists  (9,  Conduit-street), 
and  the  Water  Colour  Society  takes  place  (this) 
Saturday,  November  30th.  Tho  institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  have  their  private 
view  next  Saturday,  December  7th. 


* To  be  concluded  iu  our  next. 
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A FAMILUR  ADDRESS  TO  THE  GREAT 
PYRAillD* 

"Staue  wflUa  Uavc  oars.” 

Noah  of  structures ! vast  eternal  pile  ! 

Meet  burclcu  for  the  banks  of  solemn  Nile  ! 
Heirloom  of  long-forgotten  generations  ! 

Oldest  and  most  renown’d  of  Art’s  creations  ! 

A being  under  sis  feet  high,  in  race 
Kindred  to  those  you  notice  round  your  base, 
Spying  and  measuring,  and  creeping  up  your  side. 
Would  fain  addi’eas  you  : spurn  him  not  in  pride, 
Though  creature  of  a day,  born  but  to  gleam, 

To  die,  and  bo  forgotten  as  a dream. 

Being  prose  yourself,  you,  perhaps,  are  quite 
averse 

To  poetry,  as  to  a sort  of  crime  ; 

And  may  not  like  to  be  address’d  in  verso  ; 

Jf  so,  I tel!  you  this  is  only  rhyme  ; 

Of  this  bo  sure,  for  1 am  not  a poet ; 

I’ve  ivriLteu  pieces  that  will  clearly  show  it. 

And  I should  ehse  incur  a curtain  lecture 
From  my  good  lady,  Madam  Architecture. 

Stone  walls  have  ears,  so  cautious  Wisdom  calls, 
And  you  are  form'd  of  four  triangled  walls  ; 

And  if  you’ve  ears,  then  surely  yon  have  eyes  ; 
The  great  Napoleon  boars  mo  out  thus  much ; 
Not  that  I greatly  prize  his  word  as  such, 

But  that  it  squares  with  reason,  which  ne’er  lies  : 
You  must  have  open’d  wide  enough  your  lids 
To  view  his  “ Battle  of  the  Pyramids.” 

And  if,  as  Scripture  says,  the  fields  be  glad, 

And  all  the  widespread  realms  of  earth  rejoice ; 

If  hills  are  said  to  skip  as  they  wore  mad, 

I may  attribute  to  you  reason's  voice, 

Jfemory,  imagination,  passion,  more, 

Yoii’ro  perhaps,  like  Moses,  learu’d  in  Egypt’s 
loro. 

Say  not  you  cannot  see  o’er  Alpine  heiglit : 

Your  eyes  must  bo  proportion’d  to  your  date  ; 
Time,  though  some  valued  faculties  ho  blight, 
Should  liavo  couferr'd  on  you  a second  sight ; 
And,  if  not  time,  your  native  laud  of  wonder, 
Where  magic  and  philosophy  both  wander. 
Besides,  the  Muse  cares  not  for  straight  precision. 
But  gives  the  power  of  curviliuear  vision. 

Ere  Abraham  had  left  his  Chaldrean  homo, 

Ere  tlio  Pelasgi  lived  and  loved  in  Greece, 

Ere  rose  of  Babylon  one  tow’r  or  dome, 

Or  Argonauts  had  won  the  Golden  Fleece, 

Ere  Miriam  bad  sung  her  song  of  joy, 

And  many  an  age  before  the  Siege  of  Troy, 

Ere  fall  of  Thebes,  return  of  Heraclidm, 

Ere  Niueveh  or  Sicyoa  saw  high  day, 

Ere  rose  of  languages  confused  the  buz, 

Or  lived  and  suffex’d  the  bravo  Man  of  Uz, 

Ere  wolf  had  Romulus  and  Remus  suckled, 

Or  wight  o’er  Aristophanes  had  chuckled. 

Ere  Socrates  had  quail'd  the  fatal  bowl 
That  I'obb’d  Athenm  of  her  greatest  soul, 

You  soar'd  august  above  the  Nile’s  rich  slime  j 
Alas,  how  inundated  since  by  crime, 

To  you,  a thought  to  make  both  heart  and 
tongue  stir, 

To  you,  the  Eternal  City  is  a youngster ! 

You  rose  upon  the  morning  of  this  earth, 

Beforo  the  Aluso  of  lli-tory  had  birth  : 

How  dreary  theu  was  Nile’s  mysterious  vale, 
Ere  dpliinxcs  or  colossi  made  men  quail, 

Or  obelisk  nr  labyrinth  told  its  tale, 

Or  Beiii-IIa'san's  sepniehre  had  gleam’d  ! 

Of  Karuack’s  shrine  or  Luxor’s  none  had  dream’d. 

Felt  you  uo  envy  when  first  rose  to  view 
Karnack’s  great  temple,  like  some  solemn  abbey, 
Glittering  in  gold  and  hieroglyphics  nesv  ? 

’T  would  make  your  sides,  I ween,  look  some- 
what shabby. 

I’ve  scann’d  it  through  some  score  of  colour’d 
volumes  : 

What  a tremendous  place  that  Hall  of  Columns ! 

V'ere  you  uot  angry  when,  in  quick  succession, 
Fresh  feats  of  art  were  all  arouud  you  strewn, 
Toniples  and  pyramids  taking  possession 
Of  tho  rich  valley  that  was  ouco  your  own  ? 
Felt  you  no  anger  ? Nay,  do  not  deny  it, 

Wo  Christians  feel  it  when  wo  seem  most  quiet. 


• I Imvo  as3umc<l  llio  date  of  tho  Groat  Pyramid  to  he 
fh.1t  which  I have  ussigacd  it  ia  my  “ Chart  of  tho  History 
of  Architouture,”  viz.,  about  32)0  IJ.C.,  which  I well 
remember  was  arrived  at  after  carefully  consulting  aurl 
comparing  tho  highest  chronological  authorities  on  the 
subject.  The  piece,  though  but  partially  architectural, 
Jiiuy  be  useful  to  the  cause  of  architccturo  in  suggesting 
how  vast  pa  the  range  of  associations  tvhiuh  attach  to  her  ! 
works.  Tho  iiieiiuality  of  the  stanzas  niid  irregularity  of 
tho  rhyme  are  intentional,  and  I consider  need  no  apology, 

1 have  given  no  heed  to  tho  Latin  or  Greek  genders  of  the 
Pyramid  and  obelisks.  S.  II. 
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What  thought  you  of  those  many  startling 
things. 

At  which  all  ages  of  tho  world  have  wonder'd, 
Which  art  and  science  both  have  gravely 
ponder’d, 

' Combined  achievements  of  your  priests  and 
kings, 

Sublimeat  ornaments  of  earth’s  fair  zone, 

With  eloquence  and  wisdom  overgrown  ? 

I moan  the  fanes  just  mention’d,  the  Memnoniutn, 
On  which  I need  not  liere  bestow  encomium, 
With  shrines  of  Vulcan,  Serapia,  and  Isis 
(Rich  in  high  Ai-fs  rare  emblems  and  devices), 
Of  Apis,  too,  and  the  colossal  Sphinx, 

Mountain  of  rock  that  looks  at  you  and  thinks, 
Temples  of  Medeenet  and  Aboo-Simbel, 

Forma  of  eternity  itself  tho  symbol! 

And  those  fail’  piles  which  watchful  beauty 
keeps 

At  Pbilm,  where  tho  great  Osiris  sleeps; 

The  splendid  obelisks  of  Heliopolis, 

The  famous  Labyrinth  and  Thebes’  Necropolis. 

You’ll  not  be  quite  aware  of  their  relations 
To  modern  structures  : though  they  seem,  tho 
tomb 

Of  ancient  art’and  lore,  they  were  the  womb 
Whence  sprang  tho  architecture  of  the  nations. 

The  pretty  little  things,  Mabommed’s  mosques 
You’d  scarce  distinguish  from  the  cool  kiosks  : 
Their  rows  of  domes  beside  your  granite  symbols 
Would  look  to  you  like  several  rows  of  thimbles. 

Oh,  felt  you  not  some  sorrowful  sensations 
When  Kiug  Cambyses  led  bis  fanatic  host 
Through  your  revered  land, — thenfortune-toss’d.® 
Mazo  of  such  architectural  creations. 

Land  by  philosophy  and  art  adored  ! 

Why  crush’d  you  not  the  fire-worshipping  horde. 
And  saved  your  soil  from  desecration  foul, 

Worse  than  when  Greece  first  drank  of  thral- 
dom’s bowl  ? 

Now,  can  you  solve  mo  one  or  two  enigmas 
In  your  art-practice  which  to  some  seem 
stigmas  ? 

Why  did  you  twist  your  plans  from  tho  sym- 
metrical, 

And  turn  your  back  on  axioms  geometrical, 

As  shown  ac  Luxor’s  forecourt  and  at  PhiUe  ? 
Was  tho  obliquity  a symbol,  highly 
Illustrative  of  twist  iu  your  mythology, 

Or  feature  recondite  of  your  ontology, 

All  our  wiao  rules  and  principles  reversing  ? 
Perhaps  you  heard  tho  architects  conversing. 

To  come  to  more  historic,  public  tliiugs : 

Who  were  those  fearful  moa  tho  shepherd  kings, 
If  men  they  were,  which  history  does  not  tell, 
But  shakes  her  head  and  shudders  ? Had  they 
wings  ? 

Or  wore  tlioy  sires  of  | Rome’s  scourge,  the 
Huns  'i 

Were  they  the  Israelites’  task-masters’  sons  ? 
What  might  was  his  who  quell’d  the  demons  fell, 
Thothmes,  and  drove  them  to  tlieir  native  hell  f 
Perlinps,  should  you  converse,  as  ’t  would  be 
well, 

With  your  anthropomoi’phio  friend,  the  Sphinx, 
It  would  bo  pleased  to  tell  us  what  it  thinks. 
These  matters  strange  could  either  of  you  show 
them, 

We  and  posterity  would  like  to  know  them. 

Were  those  long  dynasties  succo.ssivo  kings, 

Or  but  oonteinporaneous  ? Toll  me,  too, 
la  your  Manetlio  right  ? How  old  arc  you  ? 
There’s  greac  uncertainty  about  these  things. 
Sure  Eratosthenes  right  annals  drew. 

Did  Ethiopia’s  monarchs  lay  the  lash  on  ? 

Did  Meroe  rival  Thebes  in  wealth  and  fashion  ? 

How  liked  you  tho  first  Ptolemaic  priuce  ? 
Evergetes,  and  Philadelphus  since  ? 

Sure,  under  their  just  rule  and  kind,  longwhilo 
Egypt  once  more  would  lift  her  head  and  smile. 
Did  Cleopatra's  glauces  make  you  wince  ? 

[ beg  your  pardon,  you  wore  doubtless  free 
To  rival  Cmsar  and  Mark  Antony. 

Had  Nile’s  close  valley,  almost  without  rain, 

The  population  stated,  did  it  contain 
Some  twenty  thousand  cities  high  and  dry  ? 

I don’t  believo  it, — surely  that's  a lie. 

But  tell  me  truly,  from  the  best  opinions, 

How  could  so  wise  a race  bow  down  to  onions  ? 
Remember  you  the  Grecian  sire  of  history, 
Herodotu-J,  who  did  yonr  priests  consult, 

At  Memphis,  as  you  know,  and  the  result  ? 

Did  they  instruct  him  truly  in  their  mystery, 

Or  did  they  liis  credulity  insult  ? 

He  does  not  seem  quite  sure  himself  of  this ; 
But  perhaps  his  ignorance  therein  was  bliss. 
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Knew  you  their  lore  and  mysteries  yourself  ? 
Have  wo  progress’d  in  mind  as  some  have 
thought  ? 

Is  our  philosophy  advanced  in  aught 
That’s  great,  or  only  in  what  leads  to  pelf  ? 
Were  not  some  recent  theories,  quite  bold, 

The  protoplasmic  for  example,  taught 

By  your  wise  priests  to  Greeks  for  love  or  gold  ; 

To  wise  Leucippus  or  Democritus, 

From  whom  they’ve  quietly  come  down  to  us  ? 
Did  not  those  philosophic  priests  first  teach 
Tho  Babylonian  sages  their  high  reach  ? 

You  saw  the  latter  watch  the  starry  sky  : 

Which  nation  taught  astronomy  to  fly  P 

Since  you  first  rose  above  the  abode  of  gods, 
And  crocodiles  and  sage  magician’s  rods, 

Did  not  I fear  to  ask,  from  earth  o’erwronght, — 
A light, — a peculiar  morning  glory  pass 
With  tho  great  Amunoph,  Psainmetiens, 

Or  Necho,  or  the  sages  who  first  taught 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  how  to  climb 
Those  heights  of  thought  on  which  they  dwelt 
sublime  P 

Have  you  a taste  for  beauty,  look  you  down 
With  pleasure  on  the  Vale’s  sequester’d  haunts, 
And  the  rich  Delta  deck’d  with  palms  and  plants. 
And  architecture’s  flowers  all  overgrown  ? 

What  cities  you  have  seen  in  their  first  prime, 
Memphis  and  hundred-gated  Thebes  sublime, 

In  pride  of  art  and  hieroglyphics  glowing  ! 

And  Sais’  gardens  were  as  known  to  you 
As  Cairo’s  streets,  and  Alexandria’s  (new)  : 
Familiar  to  you  as  the  Nile’s  o’erflowing. 

You’v'o  gazed  upon  the  “hanging  garden’s” 
glory, 

Bright  as  those  fabled  regions  to  tho  West, 
Where  Pheebus  lingers  ore  ho  sinks  to  rest. 

The  marbles  rich  in  old  Assyrian  story; 

Where  dwelt  perhaps  the  rival  queens,  to  wifc, 
Vashti  and  Esther,  named  ia  Holy  Writ. 

Those  wing’d  and  human- headed  bulls  now  hoary 
(We’ve  got  them  here,  admired  by  Whig  aiul 
Tory) . 

How  glow’d  those  cities  in  their  colour’d  light! 
Why  ! Babylon  was  largo  as  London  quite  ! 
You’ve  seen  tho  great  Carthage,  a glorious  nest, 
Romo’s  murder’d  sister,  vanish’d  like  a jest. 

The  Olympian  Thunderer  on  tho  Capitol, 

Ere  pride  and  luxury  did  sap  it  all ; 

You  view’d  ilyocnae,  Tyre,  Damascus  too, 

And  groat  Diana’s  city  : blest  are  you. 

The  Eternal  City  at  its  fortune’s  flood. 

What  time  fell  treason  shed  great  Caesar’s  blood, 
And  Athens  tho  blue-eyed  Maiden’s  care  and 
pride, 

Fairer,  I deem,  than  tho  Adriatic’s  bride, 
Crown’d  by  the  Parthenon,  Athena’s  shrine. 
Art’s  raastcr-pioco,  and  Architecture’s  hope. 
Destined  ere  long  to  guide  her  footsteps  up, 

Iu  all  its  pristine  majesty  divine, 

A pearl  (fib  dwelling  for  the  sacred  Nine), 

By  Fate  cast  out  for  ages  before  swiue. 

Were  studied  well  by  you.  O'er  Pompeii 
And  Herculaneum,  you'd  scarce  cast  your  eye, 
Except  when  they  were  buried,  when  perchance 
You’d  givo  each  heap  of  cinders  a last  glance. 

Blest  with  experience  of  such  vast  extent, 

You  could  direct  and  guide  those  wi-:e  explorers 
Into  past  times,  the  enolmsiast  earth-borers, 
Wbich  late  have  stray’d  from  borne  on  such 
intent : — • 

You  could  direct  them  where  to  pitch  their  tent. 
With  buried  towns  and  m(muments  iu  view  ; 

And  Sir  A.  Layard  should  have  consulted  you. 

Do  you  remember  Joseph,  Egypt’s  lord 
(Oh,  what  emotions  follow  that  same  word  ! ), 
When  Egypt  was  tho  granaiy  of  the  nations, 
And  Joseph’s  eleven  brethren,  with  donations. 
Came  there,  each  man  with  ass  and  empty  sack, — ■ 
To  him  they  whilom  sold  for  spite  or  pelf ; 

And  Joseph  to  them  making  known  himself. 

And  weeping  on  his  brother  Benjamin’s  neck  ? 

Saw  you  that  wandering  sacerdotal  troop 
Escaped  from  Goshen,  when  great  Pharaoh’s 
host. 

Chariot  and  horse,  did  ’neath  the  Red  Sea  droop, 
Startling  the  nations,  e'en  to  the  Syrian  coast, 

By  its  dread  Guide,  and  o’er  the  Jordan  wade, 
To  dwell  for  ever ’neath  the  Almighty’s  shade  ? 

Saw  you  them  next,  by  their  dread  Guide  for- 
Baken, — 

For  grievous  sins,  and  toss'd  on  Fortune’s 
billows, — 

With  stricken  hearts,  and  yet  a faith  unshaken, 
Sib  down  beside  proud  Babylonia’s  rivers  ; 
Weeping  when  they  remember’d  Salem’s  wrongs  j 
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Hanging  their  harps  upon  the  mournful  willows, 
When  the  oppressors, — the  ungodly  livers, — 
Said,  sing  us  one  of  Zion's  holy  songs  ? 

If  born  at  Chios,  the  immortal  Homer, 

May  oft  have  come  to  Theban  schools  to  study : 
Oil ! did  you  see  tho  blind  illustrious  roamcr. 
And  hear  him  sing  his  wondrous  song  of  Troy  ? 

I Hid  you  not  think  tho  Iliad  rather  bloody, 

And  great  Achilles  a great  brutal  boy  P 
I And  wish  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  camo 
To  Ida’s  top  to  meddle  with  tho  game, 

Had  each  and  all  found  mere  God-like  employ  ? 
'Your  gaze  o’er  high  Olympus  oft  would  roam, 
When  Jupiter  and  Juno  wore  at  home  ; 
Parnassus  and  Mount  Helicon ’t  would  follow 
When  haunted  by  the  Muses  and  Apollo, 

’ Or  deem’d  so  j ore  the  Pythia  retired, 

And  bards  wore  still  by  Uastaly  inspired. 

Bid  you  not  grieve  that  this  diviuo  mythology 
; Should  owe  to  Virtue  such  entire  apology  ? 

You  could  not  fail  to  noto  those  boasts  of  time 
At  Marathon  and  other  spots  sublimo. 

By  heroes  trod,  and  dyed  by  heroes’  blood, 
When  Greeks  against  world-whelming  lances 
stood. 

' Oh!  what  deep  voices  from  Thermopylae 
I (A  talisman  to  all  the  bravo  and  free), 

Would  roach  your  ears!  and  the  expiring  groau 
' Of  bravo  Leonidas  would  thrill  your  stone. 

You  saw  tho  -world’s  foremost  man,- — a man 
sublimo, — 

J Great  Cmsur,  politician,  general  prime, 

I Hi.storian,  speaker,  first  in  Wisdom’s  train, 
Ablest  to  heal  its  wounds,  and  lix  tho  reigu 
Of  peace  and  justice  to  all  future  time, 
i Letters  and  arts,  the  height  of  glory  gain, 

And  power;  and  then  by  patriot  daggers  slain! 
But  I forgot  those  amazons  serene, 

I Who  ruled  or  fought, — tho  great  Semiramia, 

' Zenobia,  Boadicea,  Britaiu’s  queeu, 

And  many  others  you'd  scarce  like  to  kiss. 

Bid  not  these  ladies, given  to  strife  and  slaughter. 
Seem  vciy  like  to  fish  exiled  from  water? 

The  lady,  Sappho,  you  would  more  admire, 

I’ur  she  would  charm  youwith  her  wond’rous  lyre. 
Or  (friend  of  Pericles)  tho  wise  Aspasia, 

Or  the  most  learn’d  and  beautiful  Hypatia, 

Glory  of  woman.  Her  unwonted  fate 

* Bid  you  not  mourn,  ami  blush  tho  while  all  o’er  ? 
Humanity  will  mourn  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

■ Saw  you  the  sages  guided  by  the  star 
To  the  mysterious  Babe,  a virgin  giveth  ? 

Heard  ye  that  voice  from  out  the  desert  far 
(Through  tho  still  air  fraught  but  with  sounds 

of  mirth, 

For  universal  peace  was  then  on  earth) 

Tolling  to  man  that  his  lledeemer  liveth  ? 

1 Still  heard  through  centuries  of  woo  and  strife, 

• “ 1 am  tlie  resurrection  and  tho  life  ! ” 

Had  you  preBeutiment.s  of  that  convulsion, 

'That  stole  o’er  Europe’s  frame,  nor  lier’s  alone. 
When  tho  barbaric  storm  with  dire  2U’upal.sion 

■ Swept  o’er  the  Iloman_  world,  and  crush'd  its 

throne, 

And  quench’d  in  tears  and  blood  its  ancient 
bgbfcj 

,j  And  spread  for  ages  Error's  starless  night  ? 

Bid  the  last  Human’s  groan  disturb  your  mood  ? 

I mean  of  great  Boethius,  wise  and  good  ? 

' Have  you  not,  too,  some  I’ecollection 
I Of  revolution  in  a new  direction. 

Two  centuries  later,  by  the  Arab  wolf 
' Whoso  maw  did  all  Christ’s  eastern  fold  ougolijh  ? 

' Heard  you  that  preternatural  commotion, 
j When  Europe’s  hordes  were  set  in  eastward 
I motion, — 

With  lance  and  sword  fair  Asia’s  face  to  mar, 
Aud  ligiit  the  flame  of  universal  war  ? 

Twas  fur  the  glory  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Who  camo  on  earth  to  bid  war's  tocsin  ceaso  ! 


Her  cruel  fate  I’m  sure  would  stir  your  wrath; 
But,  oh ! be  sure  you  tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! 

Of  other  modern  things  I’vo  made  a note. 

On  which,  before  wo  part,  I'll  take  your  vote  : 
Saw  you  Columbus  track  tbo  Western  main, 

To  give  now  emigre  to  ungrateful  Spain  ? 

Did  not  your  wither’d  cheeks  turn  very  wan 
When  Luther  bold  defied  the  Vatican  ? 

And  when  you  saw  art’s  ancient  lamp  re-burning. 
Did  it  not  seem  like  youthful  days  returning  ? 
But  these  are  all  events  so  very  recent, 

That  naming  thorn  to  you  is  scarcely  decent. 
Yet  they’ve  done  more  for  this  rude  world’s 
conversion, — 

Than  ere  was  T^rooghb  by  Roman,  Medo,  or 
Persian ; — 

Along  with  Printing  : strange  no  Grecian  brain 
Had  long  ago  found  out  a thing  so  plain  ! 

Is  not  tho  world  around  you  beauteous 
E’en  as  God’s  garden? — know  a world  there  is 
All  hid  from  you,  imagination’s  scene, 

An  inner  universe  of  mind  serene, 

In  whose  ethereal  atmosphere  of  light 
The  noblest  intellects  may  find  delight. 

And  there’s  tho  mathematic  realm  auseen 
By  sense,  composed  of  pure  intelligence, 

Which  in  this  world  of  sorrow  takes  men  hence. 
Hid  from  you,  too,  is  the  irradiation 
That  art  and  genius  kindle  o’er  tho  earth: 

You  cannot  see  the  new  divine  creation 
To  which  they  give  a bright  immortal  birth  ; 
Save  what  is  form’d  by  architecture’s  creatures 
Whichadd  to  nature’s  realm  harmonious  features. 
Yet  still  you  may  bo  thankful  for  your  lot, 
Exempt  from  ills  which  years  for  us  increase  ; 
For  our  worst  sorrows  you  care  not  ono  Jot  : 

You  know  no  Laura,  no  cold  Beatrice, 

No  “ maid  of  Atheus,”  no  coy  Huloise  : 

Bub  possibly  in  this  Irun  some  risk, 

Perhaps  you  lovo  some  cruel  obelisk; 

Aud,  without  any  wish  at  all  to  wheedle, 

It  may  be  our  sweet  Cleopatra’s  Needle. 

You  caunot  see  tho  shadow  of  the  tomb 
That  dims  yon  sky  and  quenches  summer’s 
bloom ; 

You  cannot  hear  the  low  prophetic  breath 
That  murmurs  from  those  catacoxnbs  of  death; 
Nor  envy  ns  the  beauty,  love,  and  hope, 

That  bear  our  spirit  through  tho  darkness  up. 

Are  you  ambitious,  love  you  to  look  down 
On  awo-struck  visitors,  some  moved  to  tears  ? 
Aud  are  tho  echoes  of  your  long  renown 
Like  music’s  cadence  to  your  aged  ears  ? 

Blush  not  to  own  it  should  you  feel  the  flame; 
Our  sweetest  notes  ai’o  from  the  trumir  of  Fame. 
Vet  bo  not  puff’d  with  ^Jvide,  0 royal  shrino, 

Nor  vaunt  yourself  a Pyramid  divine, 

Like  Nebuchadnezzar,  swoll’u  with  thoughts 
undue, 

While  I upon  your  loftiness  look  np  ; 

An  Eye  that  sluinber-s  not  looks  down  on  you. 

He  is  your  builder’s  Builder,  your  sole  prop ; 

In  His  all-seeiug  gaze  your  years,  though  vast, 
Are  like  a night  watch,  or  au  hour  that’s  past! 
You’ve  seen  the  mightiest  changes  earth  has 
shown, — 

Empires,  like  fleeting  shadows,  como  and  pass; 
Greece,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Romo,  alas  ! 

Chasing  each  other  to  tho  dark  unknown: 

Oh,  tell  mo  who  so  well  as  you  can  know 
The  vanity  of  all  thiuga  hero  below. 

Have  you  not  cause  to  ope  some  morn  your  lid, 

A sadder  aud  a wiser  Pyramid  ? 

Farewell,  and  long  retain  your  ancient  vigour, 
And  bo  tlie  pride  aud  joy  of  your  adorers ; 

And,  that  you  may,  be  sure  you  treat  with  rigour 
Those  “ architects  of  ruin  ” called  restorers  : 
U|)on  their  heads  throw  down  some  upper  atones, 
Should  they  come  nigh  you  to  disturb  your  bones. 

Samcel  Hoggins. 


NEW  BUILDING  BYE-LAWS  FOR  LONDON, 
UNDER  dl  & 42  VICT.,  CH.  32. 

It  would  be  well  to  facilitate  reference  to  the 
bye-laws  by  numbering  every  part  of  thorn,  c.'j., 
Section  No.  2,  Bye-law  No.  3,  &c.  I will  not 
just  now  say  more  about  tho  last  paragraph  of 
Section  No.  1,- — as  to  concrete  for  foundations. 
That  subject  may  bo  left  as  put  on  page  1232  of 
last  Saturday’s  Builder,  until  tho  whole  subject 
of  concrete  is  treated  of  iu  remarking  on  page  5 
of  the  suggested  byo-laws,  Section  No.  2. 

Description  and  Quality  of  the  Substayices  of 
Walls. 

Paragraph  I.  [of  the  suggested  Bye-laws]  : — 
“ The  inclosing  walls  of  every  house,  building, 
or  other  erection,  shall  bo  constructed  of  good, 
square,  hard,  sound,  and  well-burnt  bricks,  or  of 
stone  properly  bonded  and  solidly  put  together 
with  good  mortar  or  good  cement.” 

Paragraph  II. — ” Similar  bricks  shall  bo  used 
in  portions  of  party  and  cross  walls  below  the 
surface  or  level  of  the  ground,  and  above  the 
roof.  Cutters  or  malms  may  bo  used  in  arches 
over  recesSGS  and  openings  in  external  walls.” 

Paragraph  HI. — “ Stone  used  iu  walls  must 
bo  of  a weight  not  loss  than  110  lb.  per  cubic 
foot.  The  stone  must  be  free  from  vents,  cracks, 
and  saud-holcB.” 

a.  Tho  new  bye-laws  might  bo  so  drawn  up 
as  to  supersede  iu  practice  tho  1st  Scliedule, 
Preliminary,  Rules  1,  2,  and  3 ; Part  I.,  Rules  1 
and  7 ; Part  II.,  Rules  2 aud  7 ; Miscellaneous, 
Rule  2, — of  the  IbSo  Act.  In  place  of  giving 
any  new  provisions  by  themselves,  it  would  be 
quite  feasible,  aud  not  very  difficult  either,  to 
extract  all  those  parts  of  the  1S55  Act,  and  to 
incorporate  the  now  provisions  with  them.  Tho 
framers  of  tho  suggested  byo-laws  have  appa- 
rently decided  on  using  the  powers  given  them 
to  make  byo-laws  ‘‘for  socuring  stability,  tbo 
prevention  of  fires,  and  for  purposes  of  health,” 
to  secure  the  following  results : — (I)  Bricks  iu 
external  walls  not  to  bo  ebuffy  ; (2)  stone  to  bo 
of  very  good  quality;  (3)  mortar  to  be  a mix- 
tnro  of  lime  and  sand  ; (1)  cement  to  be  good  ; 
(5)  (lamp  courses  to  be  put ; (6),  copings  to  be 
l)ut.  To  express  these  ^irovisions  with  the 
necessary  a7iiount  of  amplification,  aud  no  more, 
seems  like  the  path  of  ease.  No  one,  knowing 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  anything 
thoroughly  in  and  by  a public  body,  doubts'lthat 
tho  ea.sy  path,  although  the  public  may  suffer 
severely  by  its  being  taken,  is  usually  tho  safe 
path  for  official  persons  to  take.  Still  many 
people  will  feel  regret  that  all  tho  genci-al  regu- 
lations affecting  tbo  substances  of  walls  cannot 
bo  brought  together  iu  au  orderly  way  on  one 
page.  Great  numbers  of  copies  of  the  bye- 
laws will  no  doubt  be  jjrinted  by  tho  direction 
of  tho  Board,  aud  solil  at  a merely  nominal  )'uto. 
The  bye-laws  will  thus  X’each  many,  who  will 
always  remain  strangers  to  tho  different  Acts. 
Is  it  really  impossible  to  carry  through  such  a 
thorough  bit  of  work,  which  would  save  hundreds 
of  peojjle,  iucluding  irerhaps  some  mogistratea, 
from  jrerploxities  every  year? 

b.  However  this  may  be  'decided,  the  o.vact 
force  of  tho  bye-laws  sbould  bo  distinctly  con- 
sidered  aud  stated.  Tho  group  of  bye-laws  as 
to  walla  should  be  jrrefaced  with, — “ These  ’oye- 
laws  are  in  i»  case  to  supersede  any  of  the 
provisions  of  [cite  tho  jrarts  of  tho  1855  Act], 
but  are  to  bo  construed  together  with  those 
pirovisions  ; ” or  the  prefatory  note  should  bo, — 
'•  Tho  following  provisions  as  to  walls  include,  for 
convenience  of  reference,  tho  various  provisions 
of  18  & ly  Yict.,  ch.  122,  on  the  same  subject.” 

c.  IVo  will  suppose, — protest  or  appeal  not- 
withstanding,— it  is  determined  that  the  bye- 
laws are  to  follow  the  course  marked  out  at 
oreseat.  Then  Paragraph  I.  must  be  turned 
round  aud  become, — ‘‘  The  bricks  used  in  the 
inclosing  walls,  aud  in  tho  j^ortions  of  party  aud 
other  walls  below  tho  damp  course  hereinafter 
described,  aud  above  the  roof,  of  any  bouse, 
buildiug,  or  other  erection,  shall  bo  hard,  sound, 
well-burnt,  aud  wholo.”  Tho  bye-law  officially 
suggested  docs  not  limit  itself  to  lircventing 
bad  bricks  being  exposed  to  tho  weather.  It 
goes  far  beyond  that, — much  further,  one  must 
siipirose,  thau  its  framers  intended.  It  would 
stop  tho  use  of  tbo  ‘‘other  hard  and  incom- 
bustible substances,”  allowed  by  1st  Schedule, 
Preliminary,  Rale  I.  ‘‘  Square  ” is  equivalent  to 
“well-made,”  when  used  of  bricks  by  experts, 
and,  therefore,  seems  a shade  too  iireciso,  when 
wo  are  only  aiming  at  a minimum.  It  might  be 
takeu  by  some  odd  person, — some  impossible  dis- 
trict surveyor, — to  mean  that  rectangular  paral- 


I Saw  you  our  conquering  Plautngonets 
I At  Cressy,  Poictiers,  Agincourt, 

. Rooting  Gaul’s  hosts  on  Gaul’s  own  vine-clad 
1 shore  ? 

Events  which  rarely  Englishman  forgets  ? 

Not  that  I'm  sure,  while  hi.'itory  of  them  prattles, 
I Sho  should  bo  very  proud  of  these  same  battles. 

I Tho  sights  on  which  you’d  bettor  like  to  dwell, 

I Are  deeds  of  Wallace  or  of  William  Tell, 

I Of  Bolivar  or  Nosciusco,  well 

You’d  like  to  see  the  maiden  Joan  of  Arc, 

I Saviour  of  France  in  France's  hour  most  dark, 

I Her  army’s  van  like  an  archangel  leading 
i To  victory’s  goal  through  England’s  hosts 
receding. 


Richmond,  Yorkshire.  — Great  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  of  late  upon  Lord 
Zetland’s  estate  at  Aske,  near  Richmond,  iu 
Yorkshire,  aud  also  upon  tlio  irroperty  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Zetland  in  Richmond  itself.  The 
old  King's  Head  Hotel  iu  tlie  Market-place 
at  Ricbmoud  has  been  transformed  iuto  a 
modern  hotel.  At  Aske  L(;rd  Zetland  has  re- 
placed hid  old  stables  by  a large  block  for  about 
iOO  horses.  We  noticed  recently  that  the  private 
chapel  at  the  hall  was  opened.  His  lordshiji  has 
also  been  extensively  rebuilding  his  Richmond 
property.  Mr.T.  Oliver,  of  Newcastle-ou-Tyue, is 
the  architect  who  has  carried  out  thee  works. 
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lelopipedons  are  to  do  all  tbo  work,  to  tlie  esclaeion 
of  obtuse  or  acute  angled  materials;  and,  of  course, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  shapes  contained  by  a circle 
or  part  of  a circle.  In  such  a case,  “ the  legal 
mind " would  pretty  certainly  proclaim  this 
absurdity  to  be  the  law.  “ Good”  would  either  be 
taken  to  mean  something  beyond  “ hard,  sound, 
well-burnt,  and  whole,” — introducing  a mis- 
chievous element  of  doubt, — or  it  would  be 
taken  to  mean  nothing.  In  either  case  it  might 
be  parted  with  unregretfuDy.  “ Soft  bricks 
may  be  used  in  arches,”  is  a necessary  conces- 
sion to  the  custom  of  the  times,  tliough  it 
sounds  like  a sentence  out  of  a farce.  It  might 
be  useful  to  argue  against  allowing  rubbish  to 
take  the  place  of  bricks  in  internal  walls,  but  it 
is  perhaps  best  to  look  on  this  also  as  a bad 
custom,  in  the  inferior  class  of  building,  too 
well  settled  to  be  meddled  with  at  present. 
Might  not  “stone”  bo  left  without  further 
description  P 

d.  By  Schedule  1,  Preliminary,  Rule  2 of  the 

1855  Act,  “ Every  wall shall  be  properly 

bonded,  and  solidly  put  together.”  Therefore, 
unless  wo  are  to  have  everything  in  the  bye- 
laws, nothing  will  be  gained  by  putting  those 
words  into  them. 

e.  Expectations  have  been  disappointed  by 
the  suggested  bye-laws  not  settling  the  shed 
and  summerhouse  question.  It  seems  dubious 
whether  the  1878  Act  would  warrant  a clause, 
prescribing  that, — “ Every  house,  building,  or 
other  ereefion  shall  be  enclosed  with  walls.”  In 
clause  2 of  section  16  of  the  Act,  the  mention  of 
house,  building,  or  other  erection  is  avoided.  If 
there  is  the  power,  and  a disposition  to  make 
use  of  it,  there  will  be  no  more  excited  dis- 
cussions,  as  to  the  legality  of  sheds,  supported 
on  combustible  posts,  aud  improperly  enclosed. 
Then  it  may  bo  someone’s  duty  to  define  when 
an  erection  becomes  so  trifling  that  the  law 
ought  not  to  be  set  in  motion  about  it.  One 
hundred  cubic  feet  (about  5 ft.  by  7 ft.  bv  3 ft.) 
might  mark  this  point.  Any  separate  erection, 
standing  on  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  any  build- 
ing, and  not  exceeding  that  dimension,  might 
bo  exempted  from  the  control  of  tho  district 
surveyor. 

Paragraph  IV. — “ The  mortar  to  be  used 
must  be  composed  of  good  lime  aud  clean  sharp 
sand  which  shall  Lave  been  properly  washed,  or 
grit,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  lime  to  three  of 
sand  or  grit.” 

Paragraph  Y. — “ The  cement  to  be  used  must 
be  Portland  cement,  weighing  not  less  than 
112  lb.  to  the  striked  bushel,  and  capable  of 
maintaining  a breaking  weight  of  350  lb.  per 
square  inch,  after  being  made  in  a mould 
and  immersed  in  water  during  the  interval  of 
seven  days.” 

a.  The  shortest  way  of  patting  queries  as  to 
paragraph  IV.  will  be  to  imply  them  by  sug- 
gesting  a new  form  for  the  paragraph,  thus, — 
“ The  mortar  used  in  the  construction  of  walls 
shall  bo  composed  of  good  lime,  mixed  with 
clean  sharp  sand,  or  clean  sharp  grit,  or  other 
material  approved  by  the  district  surveyor.  The 
proportions  to  ho  one  part  of  lime,*  and  not 
more  than  three  parts  of  sand,  grit,  or  other 
material.” 

5.  Tlio  amount  of  detail  in  tlie  description  of 
cement  seems  to  be  out  of  proportion  with  that 
suggested  for  other  materials.  Lime  is  simply 
to  be  “ good  lime.”  Might  not  cement  be  simply 
“ good  cement  ” ? It  is,  of  conrse,  not  intended 
to  proscribe  all  cements  except  Portland.  I 
conceive  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  bye- 
laws to  have  been  to  say, — “ When  Portland 
cement  is  used,  it  is  to  bo,  &c.”  But  to  bo 
logical,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prescribe  tests 
for  other  cements  as  well,  which  would  make 
the  bye-laws  a document  curious  in  its  kind. 
Would  it  do  to  turn  tho  flank  of  the  difficnlties 
thus  ? — “ Tho  materials  of  which  walls  are  con- 
structed may  be  put  together  with  good  cement, 
mixed  with  clean  sharp  sand,  or  clean  sharp 
grit,  or  other  material  approved  by  the  district 
surveyor.  The  proportions  to  be  one  part  of 
cement  to  nob  more  thau  four  parts  of  sand, 
grit,  or  other  material.” 

Perhaps  I had  better  break  off  at  this  point. 
Preventing  access  of  damp  to  walls,  from  tlie 
earth  below  them,  and  through  their  exposed 
upper  surfaces,  is  a subject  which  may  be 
treated  by  itself.  The  claims  of  hollow  walls,  or 
protective  coatings,  whei’e  earth  is  in  contact 
with  the  walls  of  dwelling-rooms,  ought  not  to 
be  neglected.  Much  more  frequently  than  is 
now  the  case,  earth  might  be  kept  away  from 
such  walls  entirely,  if  it  was  somebody’s  duty  to 
see  that  something  was  done. 


The  result  of  examination  of  the  other  sug- 
gested byo-laws  should,  I suppose,  be  stated; 
but  a moderate  amount  of  this  subject  at  one 
time  will,  I fancy,  beat  suit  the  taste  of  the 
gentle  reader.  C. 


RESERVED  SEATS  IN  ANCIENT 
THEATRES,  AND  THEIR  CLAIMANTS. 

“ SocTAL  Politics”  is  the  somewhat  pleonastic 
title,  brief  though  it  be,  of  a work  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold,  which  has  just  appeared,  and  very  full 
it  is  of  matter  for  thought  and  worthy  of  very 
serious  consideration.  Let  not  any  one,  there- 
fore, be  turned  back  hastily,  because,  as  early 
as  at  page  12,  he  finds  himself  provoked  to  a 
smile,  or  even  an  audible  demonstration  of  sur- 
prise and  amusement.  “There  has  been  a time,” 
says  the  author, — he  is  dissertating  on  tho  con- 
tingencies of  disestablishments  past,  and  pos- 
sible,— “ There  has  been  a time  in  the  history  of 
many  nations  when  the  clergy  occupied  all  the 
higher  offices  of  State,  and  held  a large  personal 
share  of  influence  in  every  assembly.  Any  one 
who  with  competent  knowledge  examines  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Theatre  of  Dionysius, 
beside  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  will  note  that 
in  Byzantine  days  the  first  circle  of  seats  was 
allotted  to  ecclesiastics.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  inscriptions  upon  those  ruined  chairs  of 
white  marble,  the  chief  seats  belonged  almost 
exclusively  to  liierai-chs,  and  it  was  pretty  much 
tho  same  in  England.”  There  are  casts  of  these 
interesting  marble  chairs  in  the  Elgin  Room  at 
the  British  Museum,  and,  doubtless,  one  of  them 
is  inscribed  with  tho  title  of  a hierarch.  Bub 
knowledge  that  need  not  be  very  extensive,  to 
be  competent  for  all  the  e-xigencies  of  tho  occa- 
sion, reveals  that  the  oQicial  seat  on  the  most 
favourable  level  was  that  of  the  priest  of  the  god 
of  the  theatre,  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus  that  is),  the 
companion  seat  being  that  of  the  strategus,  or 
general.  So  far,  perhaps,  Mr.  Arnold’s  illustra- 
tion of  tho  ancient  proportion  of  the  privileged 
“ peers  temporal  and  spiritual  ” may  hold  good ; 
but  there  is  nothing  Byzantine  in  the  case,  and 
nothing  that  we  now  understand  by  “ ecclesi- 
astical.” Upon  this  chair  sat  that  priest  of 
Dionysus  Eleutherius,  who  looked  on  at  tho 
representation  of  the  “ Frogs  of  Aristophanes,” 
in  which  Dionysus  himself  presents  so  undig- 
nified a figure.  To  descend  to  the  realms  of 
Pluto  with  more  security,  he  has  disguised  him- 
self like  Hercules,  who  had  frightened  the 
nnder-world  when  he  went  to  fetch  Cerberus ; 
but,  thrown  into  alarm  by  visions  of  monsters, 
he  is  fain  to  call  out  for  help  to  his  priest  on 
tho  chair  in  the  orchestra, — “Oh,  my  priest, 
help  and  preserve  me,  your  fellow-toper  as  I 
am”  (v.  297). 

So  for  the  Byzantine  ecclesiastic  we  must  bo 
allowed  to  restore  the  Pagan  priest  to  his  seat, — 
his  seat,  appropriately,  for  him,  carved  with 
grape-vines  and  satyrs  at  the  back,  and  on 
each  arm  with  a graceful  Cupid  busy  in  set- 
ting on  a quail  to  fight,  — typical,  it  may  be, 
of  the  competitive  e.xhibitious  of  the  dramatic 
authors.  There  are  votaries  of  the  drama, — 
not,  perhaps,  the  least  intelligent  aud  the  least 
worthy, — who  would  gladly  meet  ecclesiastics 
of  our  own  day  in  the  stalls,  prepared  to 
sympathise  with  exhibitions  on  a par  in 
genius  and  attractiveness  too  with  those  of 
Aristophanes,  and  more  free, — quite  free, — from 
so  much  that  nob  only  ecclesiastics  but  all  the 
rest  of  US  would  willingly  discourage  and  dis- 
pense with. 

As  to  the  mistake  of  the  politician  and  political 
economist  and  social  analyst,  it  is  to  bo  feared 
that  in  the  absence  of  competent  knowledge, 
bo  in  some  way  confused  Dionysus  and  the 
Acropolis  with  Dionysius  the  Areopagito,  aud 
carried  down  either  tho  Athenian  dicasteries  or 
the  dramatic  contests  of  the  Dionysia  to  Byzan- 
tine times. 


Sewage  Utilisation  and  the  Pollution  of 
the  Thames. — At  the  Institution  of  Surveyors, 
on  Monday  evening  last,  an  important  discussion 
on  these  questions  took  place.  We  shall  give  a 
full  report  next  week.  The  disenssion  arose  out 
of  the  paper  read  before  the  Institution  last 
session  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Peregrine  Birch,  C.E.,  on 
“ The  Use  of  Sewage  by  Farmers,  or  Fifty 
Instances  of  Profitable  Sewage  Irrigation.” 
We  published  the  substance  of  this  paper  at  the 
time  (see  p.  544,  ante).  The  principal  speakers 
on  Monday  evening  last  were  Colonel  Jones,  of 
Wrexham,  Mr.  Mechi,  and  Colonel  Haywood, 
Engineer  to  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 


THE  PHCENIX  GAS  COMPANY  AND  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OP  STREET  LIGHTING. 

The  electric  light  agitation  appears  to  have 
had  the  effect,  amongst  other  things,  of  iu- 
ducing  the  Pheonix  Gas  Company  to  make  ex- 
periments for  the  improvement  of  street  light- 
ing. At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Lambeth 
Vestry,  a letter  was  read  from  tho  secretaiy 
of  the  Pheenix  Company,  stating  tnat  the  board 
of  directors  desired  an  opportunity  of  testing 
some  improved  burners  of  considerable  power, 
for  purposes  of  street-lighting,  and  their  engi- 
neer suggested  that  Waterloo-roarl,  whero  it  is 
intersected  by  York-road  and  Starafurd-street, 
would  be  a suitable  position.  He,  therefore, 
asked  the  Vestry  to  permit  the  necessary  work 
to  bo  carried  out,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add 
to  the  number  of  lights  from  the  bridge  to  the 
railway  station,  and  also  to  re-arrange  them.  The 
directors  would  do  the  work,  and  continue  the 
lighting  to  the  end  of  March  next,  free  of 
charge.  The  letter  stated  that  tho  alterations 
would  he  put  in  band  at  once  if  the  Vestry  gave 
their  consent.  Tho  request  was  unanimously 
complied  with,  the  Vestry  being  of  opinion  that 
at  the  present  time,  more  e.?pecially  when  the 
electric  light  question  was  so  proiiiinently 
before  tho  public,  they  should  give  every  facility 
for  new  inventions. 


NEW  POST-OFFICE,  GOTTENBURG. 

Ol’r  engraving  repre.seuts  the  post-office 
which  has  been  erected  in  Gottenburg  from  the 
designs  of  Herr  Westerberg,  architect.  Mr. 
Westerberg  himself  tells  us  that,  after  having 
studied  the  arrangements  of  post-ofiices  on  tho 
Continent,  he  paid  a short  visit  to  England  in 
18G8,  and  finding  that  in  Germany  post-offices 
seemed  chiefly  arranged  for  the  comfort  of  the 
officials,  and  in  England  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
public,  he  made  tho  following  arrangements  to 
meet  the  local  requirements. 

There  are  three  distinct  branches  of  postal- 
work,  viz., — 1.  The  letter-receiving  branch  ; 2. 
The  delivery;  and  3.  Parcel- delivery  and  re- 
ceiving of  parcels,  coaches  going  and  coming. 

In  the  present  building  the  receiving  branch 
is  provided  for  in  the  flat  upstairs,  and  consists 
of  a large  room,  where  the  letters  are  handed 
over  the  counter  and  weighed  aud  stamped,  and 
then  they  are  pitched  into  another  large  room, 
where  they  are  stamped  again,  to  spoil  the 
stamps  for  further  use,  and  then  the  sorting 
and  packing  up  in  bags  and  cases  are  done  licre. 
There  arc,  also,  three  or  four  rooms  for  night- 
watch  director,  waiter,  and  reviser,  safes,  and 
lavatories ; and,  further,  there  is  a room  meant 
for  the  convenience  of  strangers,  where  tliey 
can  sit  down  and  write  a letter,  and  get  requi- 
sites at  a low  price.  This,  however,  it  seems,  is 
nearly  always  empty. 

Downstairs,  as  yon  enter,  a large  hall  with 
pillars,  and  the  staircase,  form  the  centre  part 
of  tho  building,  and  the  hall  is  intended  to  contain 
the  eager  throng  of  young  clerks  from  tho  chief 
offices  of  business,  who  wait  for  the  right-hand 
door  to  open  and  let  them  in  to  the  counter, 
after  the  different  post.s  by  morning  train  have 
been  sorted,  which  sorting  is  carried  on  behind 
shut  doors.  The  size  of  that  linli  seems  very 
largo  during  the  day,  but  in  the  morning  it  is 
crowded,  — and  such  a crowd!  Most  of  the 
units  in  that  crowd  are  called  “post-asses” 
(young  clei'ks  carrying  out  tho  function  of 
fetching  letters),  whether  because  they  bray  sj 
loudly  on  account  of  the  slow  progress  inside 
the  shut  door,  or  for  some  other  reasons  few 
can  tell ; hut  there  are  many  mysteries  belonging 
to  large  governmental  concerns.  Tliat  said 
right-hand  door  is  the  centre  of  attraction  for 
everybody;  for  inside  it  the  delivery  of  letters 
takes  place  ; and  here  also  the  letter-carriers, — ■ 
a recent  institution, — have  their  allotted  space 
as  well  as  the  other  officials.  Now,  after  all 
the  hurry  and  scurry  of  this  scene,  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  turn  to  No.  3,  the  parcel  aud 
coaches  department,  where  passengers  and 
parcels  may  be  accommodated  and  locomoted 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  This 
separate  institution  has  its  place  to  the  left,  aud 
includes  a few  shed  coach-houses  adjoining  to 
it.  In  the  basement  the  beating  apparatuses 
(Reinhard  system)  have  their  place  ; and  rooms 
for  coals,  wood,  &o.,  fill  up  the  rest. 

Mr.  Westerberg  wishes  us  to  express  liis 
thanks  to  Mr.  James  Williams,  of  her  Majesty's 
Office  of  Works,  for  kind  services  and  assistance 
during  his  visit  to  England. 


THE  POST  OFFICE,  GOTTENBURG. Herr  J.  A.  Westerberg,  Architect. 
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TOWN-HALL,  SYDNEY,  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES. 

TirE  new  Town-hall  here  illustrated  is  at  the 
corner  of  George-street  and  Druitt-street. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  bnilding  east  and 
west  is  2-l'5  ft.,  the  width  of  the  principal  front 
north  and  south  153  ft. ; the  ground  door,  in  one 
uniform  level,  is  elevated  8 ft.  above  the  pave- 
meut  level  in  George-street.  The  portion  of 
baseinent  appropriated  to  offices  for  the  subor- 
dinate officers  of  the  Corporation  is  fireproof, 
including  record-rooms,  office-beeper’s  quarters, 
cellars,  and  storerooms,  and  has  a clear  height 
of  1-1  ft.  The  position  assigned  to  a banqueting- 
hall  has  a clear  height  of  18  feet,  and  covers,  in 
connexion  with  the  corridors  on  either  side,  an 
area  of  9,180  superficial  feet.  On  the  principal, 
or  George-street  front,  a massive  flight  of 
granite  steps  conducts  to  a portico  ou  the  ground- 
floor  level,  at  the  northern  end  of  which  a vesti- 
bule opens  directly  upon  the  principal  staircase, 
communicatingwith  the  first  floorand  basement. 
The  centi’al  or  principal  entrance,  which  will  be 
I used  only  on  particular  occasions,  opens  on  a 
j hall  20  ft.  clear  diameter  (enriched  with  columns 

• entablature,  niches  for  sculpture,  &o.),  and  lead- 
i ing  to  the  grand  vestibule,  which,  when  thrown 
: open,  attains  the  dimensions  of  62  ft.  by  4-2  ft., 

I and  is  41  ft,  in  height.  It  is  lighted  by  an 
1 elliptical  dome  with  twelve  divisions  of  stained 
I glass,  each  containing  an  allegorical  figure. 

I Beyond  this  is  the  great  hall,  or  concert-room, 

I 132  ft.  by  62  ft.,  and  50  ft.  in  height,  which  if 
< opened  en  suite  with  the  vestibule  (for  which 
t arrangement  suitable  provision  has  been  made), 

: commands  an  entire  length  of  174  ft.  An 
; open  colonnade,  10  ft.  in  width,  flanks  the 
J groat  hall  throughout  on  either  side  and  end, 

’ from  which  descend  broad  flights  of  steps  to  the 
5 ground.  Ample  means  are  provided  in  the  hall 

for  the  immediate  egress  of  a crowded  assembly 
1 in  the  event  of  a pauic.  The  ground  floor  in 
I addition  contains  a spacious  apartment  for  the 
I aldermen,  offices  for  the  city  engineer,  town 
: clerk,  city  treasurer,  city  surveyor,  city  soli- 
citor, health  officer,  and  subordinate  officers. 

I The  first  floor  on  the  north  flank  comprises  the 
: council -chamber,  42  ft.  by  31  ft.  6 in.,  with: 

public  gallery;  municipal  library  en  suite,  38  ft. 

: by  22  ft.  6 in.  ; mayor’s  room,  20  ft.  by  22  ft., 

I and  ante-room.  The  south  flank  is  devoted  to 
t a proposed  public  library  and  reading-room, 
101  ft.  by  31  ft.  6 in.  j the  library  will  have  a 
sepai’ate  entrance  and  staircase  on  the  cathe- 
1 drul  side  of  the  building,  which  can  bo  devoted 
I entirely  to  its  use  without  interfering  with  any 
I other  portion  of  the  building.  The  drawing 
I offices,  two  iu  number,  each  42  ft.  by  22  ft.  6 in., 
aro  situated  above  the  grand  vestibule.  The 
' great  hall  is  surrounded  by  an  internal  gallery, 
5 ft.  iu  width  on  the  sides,  and  10  ft.  at  either 
end  ; orchestras  aro  provided  at  a lower  level 
on  either  side,  each  capable  of  accommodating  a 
full  military  band.  The  ai'chitecture  is  of  the 

• Renaissance  period  of  Italian  architecture,  in 
; combination  with  Venetian  details  ; the  orders, 

Ionic  and  Composite,  superimposed  aud  sar- 
mciuntcd  by  balustrade  parapet,  tho  whole 
. suitably  ornamented.  The  clock-tower  is  20  ft. 

: by  20  ft.  at  tho  base,  rising  to  190  ft.  in  height 
abovo  the  ])avoment.  Tlio  general  building, 

I from  ground  level  to  parapet,  is  57  ft.  in  height. 

Tho  fuundatiou-stouo  of  this  building  was  laid 
I by  bis  llnyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1868,  Mr.  Chas.  Moore  being 
, at  the  time  mayor  of  Sydney.  Mr.  James 
Barnet  was  the  architect. 


Breach  of  Building  Regulations. — Evan 
Pritchard,  builder,  residing  iu  Moscow-drive, 
I appeared  in  the  county  magistrates’  court  at 
Liverpool,  to  answer  an  information  preferred 
I by  the  West  Derby  Local  Board,  chai-ging  him 
I with  having  erected  a building  without  giving 
I fourteen  days’  notice,  and  without  having 
: deposited  plans,  as  required  by  the  bye-laws. 

Mr.  lladclifle  appeared  ou  behalf  of  the  Local 
i Board,  and  said  that  the  ollences  with  which 
the  defendant  was  charged  were  becoming  so 
common  that  the  Local  Board  deemed  it  rio-ht  that 
. a stop  should  be  put  to  them.  Mr.  E.  E.  Allie^^, 
the  surveyor  of  tho  Board,  stated  that  the 
' defendant  had  proceeded  with  the  erection  of  a 
( coach-house  and  stable  iu  Osborne-road,  and 
' bad  not  given  notice  of  such  erection,  nor  de- 
posited plans.  The  defendant,  who  said  that 
I be  did  not  know  be  was  doing  wrong,  was  fined 
203.  and  costs. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS.* 
Masons'  Strike  of  1878. 

Tills  year  has  witnessed  another  of  those  dis- 
tressing disorganisations  of  trade  and  good  will 
— “ The  Masons'  Strike.”  It  was,  indeed, 
nominally  confined  to  the  masons’  trade ; but 
it  is  within  tho  experience  of  us  all  that  when 
one  important  trade  is  in  a state  of  hostility  to 
the  conditions  of  its  labour,  other  trades  are  also 
seriously  affected.  True  it  is,  happily,  that  in 
these  days  strikes  have  lost  that  ferocity  which 
once  disgraced  them  ; that  they  ai'e  conducted 
more  calmly,  and  even  Avith  kindly  personal 
feeling.  Bat  unhappily  we  see  as  yet  none  of 
that  spirit  wo  would  hope  for  to  submit  disputes — 
arising  frequently  in  misunderstandings  only — to 
independent,  and  therefore  impartial  arbitration. 
Earnest  effort  Avas,  as  I know,  made  on  this 
occasion  Avith  that  object;  and  I do  not  believe 
its  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  only  to  the  workmen. 
Exhaustion  on  their  part,  Avhich  this  yeer  ap- 
peared to  be  the  sole  reason  for  their  ultimate 
submission,  gives,  alas ! no  guarantee  against 
the  recurrence  of  strikes  under  circumstances 
possibly  less  peaceful  in  their  result. 

<?e?icmZ  Corferenco  o/ 1878. 

In  the  first  year  of  my  becoming  your 
president,  i.e.,  in  1876,  a General  Conference 
was  held ; and  again  this  year.  At  both  of 
these,  but  especially  at  the  last,  a very  large 
number  of  our  brethren  from  all  parts  of  tho 
country  attended  ; and  this  year  the  ‘‘  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architectes”  of  Prance  delegated 
one  of  their  membei's  to  represent  French  archi- 
tects  by  our  side.  I hope  that  the  organisation 
of  these  conferences  Avill  be  carried  out  Avith  in- 
creasing  care  for  their  successful  issue.  It  is  my 
conviction  that,  Avhile  it  may  not  bo  possible  to 
describeormeasuro  in  precise  terms  tbeirresults, 
yet  they  have  results  for  good  and  are  fruitful 
iu  benefit  to  our  profession  ; aud  that  this  is  a 
wido-sprcad  conviction  is  clear,  from  the  fact 
that  each  year  the  numbers  attending  have  been 
lai’ger.  At  the  dinner  which  enlivened  the 
gathering  this  year,  we  bad  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  in  goodly  numbers,  representatives  of 
each  class  of  our  members,  and  not  a few  dis- 
tinguished  guests.  Indeed,  I am  informed  that 
a larger  nuuiber  than  ever  before  attended  did 
so  on  this  occasion, — an  evidence,  I hope,  of  tho 
increasing  regard  iu  which  our  Institute  is  held  ; 
and  I am  sure  you  will  not  forget  the  gracious 
letter  from  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  expressive  of  his  sympathy  with  us,  and 
his  regret  that  ho  could  not  on  this  occasion, 
at  least,  have  been  Avith  us.  While  on  this  sub- 
ject, I ought  not  to  omit  Co  notice  the  Congress 
of  Architects  Avhich  has  just  been  held  in  Paris, 
to  Avhicb  Avo  received  au  official  invitation.  It 
unfortunately  happened  to  be  held  when  neither 
your  president,  nor  any  of  your  vice-presidents, 
could  attend,  but  English  architects  were  not 
unrepresentecl  there,  some  well-known  members 
of  the  Institute  having  attended,  and  having 
duly  spoken  ou  behalf  of  their  brethren  here. 

Archwology. 

J have  not  this  year  many  such  triumphs  of 
avehmological  research  and  discovery  to  record 
as  in  iny  last  a<l(lrcs8.  We  now  probably  know 
all  that  Dr.  Scliliemanu  is  likely  to  bo  able  to 
teach  us  as  to  Myceuio.  With  a noble  restless- 
ness he  has  been  exploring  and  excavating  in 
Ithaca,  but  has  unearthed  no  antiquities,  and 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  none  are  to  be  found, 
and  that  he  must  fain  content  himself  Avith 
having,  as  ho  believes,  identified  the  sites  of 
places  made  classical  by  Homer  ; but  he  returns 
to  his  labours  iu  the  Troad  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances  than  before,  and  Avith  re- 
newed hope  and  enthusiasm.  At  Olympia, 
German  explorers  have  been  perseveringly  con- 
tiuuing  iu  their  work,  but  unfortunately  they 
have  not,  1 believe,  been  rewarded  by  any 
important  discovery.  Tho  site  of  ancient 
“ Dodona  ” lias  been  further  identified  by  Mr. 
Carpanos,  who  has  found  a number  of  works  in 
bronze,  Avliich,  though  of  a low  style  of  art, 
have  nevertheless  much  interest  archajologically, 
and  have  been  irseful  to  him  in  sustaining  his 
identification  of  the  city.  He  has,  however, 
discovered  no  architectural  remains  and  but 
few  sculptures,  and  those  of  small  interest.  In 
Italy,  indeed,  we  are  told  of  an  interesting  dis- 
covery near  Monte  Gargano  in  Apulia,  viz.,  of 
the  city  of  “ Sipontum”  mentioned  by  Strabo 
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aud  Livy,  which  seems  during  some  of  the  vol- 
canic earthquakes,  of  which  traces  are  every- 
where to  bo  seen  in  that  locality,  to  have 
subsided  aud  been  bodily  swallowed  up  while 
tho  earth  closed  upon  it.  Its  buildings  (of 
course,  overthrown  and  ruined,  but  still  in  situ), 
are  upwards  of  20  ft.  below  the  present  soil. 
The  authorities  of  the  locality  aud  also  the 
Italian  Government  are  taking  steps  on  a 
liberal  scale  to  pursue  the  excavations.  Por- 
ticos and  temples  have  already  been  laid  bare, 
while  many  stones  Avith  inscriptions  of  various 
value  have  been  sent  to  the  National  Museum 
at  Naples,  and  Avill  engage  the  attention  of 
classical  students  and  arclimologists.  Doubtless, 
ere  very  long,  detailed  descriptions  will  be  forth- 
coming.  MeanAvhile,  I would  only  record  the 
fact  that,  in  the  year  1877,  a second  Pompeii 
has  been  laid  open  to  us. 

I will  not  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  with- 
out referring,  as  in  former  addresses,  to  that 
land  of  all  lands  iuterestiug  to  us,  from  associa- 
tions of  art  history,  but  above  all  of  faith  in  our 
religion — Palestine.  Much  1ms  been  done  there, 
as  you  know,  and  the  zealous  committee  Avho  are 
directing  tho  operations,  or  ratlier  collecting  tho 
means  for  the  operations,  having  completed  a 
thoroughly  reliable  survey  of  tho  country  west 
of  Jordan,  are  now  proposing  to  follow  the  “ ex- 
cavating” examples  set  them  by  other  dis- 
coverers ; to  search  out  under  ground  and  identify 
the  sires  or  remains  of  buildings,  the  history  of 
which  appeals  to  our  highest  and  holiest  feelings, 
because  they  liave,  it  may  be,  been  actually 
sanctified  by  the  bodily  presence  of  Our  Saviour 
while  on  earth.  Around  the  Sea  of  Galilee  they 
propose  to  work,  and  most  of  you  liavono  doubt 
already  received,  with  their  appeal  for  funds,  a 
statement  of  their  intended  operations,  which 
must  awaken  extraordinary  feeling  even  by  the 
bare  recital.  The  modest  sum  they  need  is,  they 
say,  only  2,500Z.,  and  they  have,  I am  sure,  our 
hearty  wish  that  they  may  readily  obtain  it. 
It  might  not  be,  perhaps,  deemed  inappropriate 
if  some  moderate  subscription  Avere  made  by 
this  Institute,  if  only  as  evidence  how  truly  avo 
wish  them  success.  While,  however,  sympa- 
thising most  cordially  with  them,  we  architects 
have  a right,  I think,  to  complain  of  a most  sin- 
gular  imperfectiou  in  the  composition  of  their 
proposed  exploring  staff,  which  is  to  consist  of 
Royal  Engineers,  of  a geologist,  a naturalist, 
and  an  Arabic  scholar,  no  arcTiiZecf.  When 
tlie  first  objects  of  their  quest  are  to  be  for  tho 
sites  and  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  to  bo 
Avithout  an  architect  Avith  them  seems  to  me 
like  attempting  to  read  history  without  baviug 
learnt  to  read.  This,  surely,  only  noeds  to  be 
mentioned  for  the  Committee  to  supply  the 
omission,  because  many  eai'oest  and  competent 
men  among  us  would,  I am  sure,  readily  volun- 
teer for  the  work  ou  payment  of  their  actual  ex- 
penses only.  If  I may  be  alloAved  to  say  so 
above  a whisper,  I would  suggest  that  one  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  could  better  be  spared  than 
that  the  party  should  be  without  an  architect 
to  tako  an  intelligent  record  of  plans  aud 
arrangements  of  unearthed  buildings,  to  mako 
reliable  drawings  of  mouldings  or  sculptures 
that  may  bo  found, — iu  short,  to  import  to  the 
undertaking  that  peculiar  kiud  of  power  Avhich 
an  architect’s  special  training  gives  him,  aud 
without  Avliich  aid  tho  rc.sults  of  the  expedition 
are  likely  to  be  only  half  satisfactory. 

Sessional  Papers. 

I must  resist  the  temptation  to  consider  with 
you  many  other  subjects  of  professional  interest 
to  all,  and  to  architects  in  particular,  which 
have  been  ventilated  during  the  past  year:  suoh 
as  the  great  subject  of  technical  education  for 
our  artisans, — the  electric  lighting  of  our  cities 
and  public  aud  private  buildings, — the  adequate 
supply  of  pure  water  to  this  huge  metropolis, — 
the  hitherto  extraordinary  delay  in  carrying 
out  the  intended  beneficial  operation  of  ” The 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,” — the  many  important 
street  improvements  in  progress  and  projected, 
— the  annihilation  of  the  Thames  as  a barrier 
to  circulation  between  North  and  South  London, 
by  the  gradual  and  early  abolition  of  all  bridge 
tolls.  Want  of  time  and  space,  and  regard  for 
your  patience,  warn  me  that  I must  only  allude 
to  these  interesting  subjects,  some  or  all  of 
Avbich  may  perhaps  form  the  subject  of  papers 
to  be  read  in  this  room.  Equally,  I can  only 
barely  refer  to  the  very  valuable  and  instructive 
papers  read  before  you  during  the  last  session, 
and  the  frequently  prolonged  discussions  which 
took  place  on  them.  I ask,  however,  while  on 
this  subject,  to  be  permitted  to  urge  on  onr 
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members  that,  to  secure  a really  practical 
interest  in  our  meetings,  we  ought  to  take  np 
courageously  the  challenge  so  frequently  matle 
to  us,  and  to  discuss  among  ourselves, — with 
that  special  knowledge  wo  ought  to  possess  and 
which  many  of  our  members  do  possess, — 
technical  questions  affecting  the  life  and  happi- 
ness of  those  whose  houses  wo  are  called  upon 
to  design  and  arrange.  It  ought  to  be  im- 
possible to  allege  with  trnth,  as  is  so  often  done, 
that  architects  care  only  for  the  mstheticnl,  and 
delegate  to  subordinates  the  vital  questious  of 
ventilation,  warming,  lighting,  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  cognate  matters. 

And  now  to  turn  for  one  minute  to' the  subject 
with  which  I propose  to  conclude  my  address, 
viz.,  “The  Past  and  theFutui’e  of  our  Institute.” 

In  referring  to  the  past  of  our  corporate  life, 
let  mo  render  a heartfelt  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  founded  the  Institute,  and  who, 
through  so  many  painful  and  even  discouraging 
years,  watched  over  its  infancy  and  struggles 
into  greater  strength.  Thoy  began  their  labour 
when  the  appreciation  of  art  as  such  in  archi- 
tecture was,  if  not  forgotten,  yet  peculiar  to  a 
very  few,  and  utterly  neglected  by  the  large 
body  of  the  public.  They  have  some  of  them 
lived  to  see  tho  time  when  art-study,  and  hence 
art-knowledge,  has  become  recognised  as  a 
necessity  to  all  ranks,  from  tho  pupil  at  a Board 
Bcliool,  part  of  whose  compulsory  education  is 
now  to  learn  to  draw,  passing  on  through  the 
public  schools  of  science  and  art,  gradually 
establishing  themselves  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  tlio  lad,  and  spreading  art- 
knowledge,  refinement  in  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion of  tho  beautiful  among  all  the  middle 
classes  ; then  reaching  upwards  to  higher  social 
rauks  of  society,  among  some  of  tho  members  of 
which  higlier  class  it  was  once  thought  rather  a 
mark  of  distinction  to  pi’ofcss  ostentatiously  a 
contemptuous  indifference  to  any  study  so  un- 
important as  thac  to  which  artists  devote  their 
lives,  but  whore  now  it  is  happily  deemed  a 
mark  of  ignorance  to  be  unable  to  enjoy 
intelligently,  and  to  discuss  with  knowledge, 
artistic  questions  as  they  may  arise  from  time 
to  time, — questions  which  are  now  even  of 
sufficient  importance  occasionally  to  agitate 
society.  Those  early  members  of  our  Institute 
laboured  on  with  their  good  work,  and  with  a 
faith  and  prescience  that  does  them  infinite 
credit,  and  can  never  be  too  much  appreciated 
by  us,  their  successors.  They  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  society  of  brethren  they  were 
endeavouring  to  form,  on, — firstly,  a more  and 
more  careful  study  of  the  refinements,  tho 
hidden  beauty  (to  be  revealed  only  to  the 
earnest  and  intelligent  student),  and  the  grand 
scope  of  architecture  taken  as  a lino  art ; and, 
secondly  (and  no  less),  on  strict  integrity  of  i 
practice  in  discharge  of  the  manifold  duties  of 
a profession  where  tho  architect  must  be,  as  it 
were,  a trustee  for  his  client,  while  he  must  be  ; 
absolutely  just  to  those  who  are  euiployed  under  ' 
his  direction.  That  the  structure  of  ourlnsti- ^ 
tufce  has  well  and  nobly  stood  on  these  solid  ^ 
foundations,  and  that  they  are  still  deemed  1 
essentia!  to  its  vigour  and  usefulness,  let  tho  ' 
gradually-increasing  roll  of  names  on  the  list  of 
members,  and  the  fearless  position  wo  have 
gradually  become  able  to  tako  before  the ' 
public,  bo  the  reply.  It  remains  now  with 
US,  aud,  for  tho  futnre,  with  those  "who ' 
succeed  us,  to  lose  not  au  inch  of  the  ground  ' 
that  has  been  won ; and  to  encourage  us 
wo  may  remember  that  the  effort  to  keep  up 
motion  is  small  indeed  compared  with  tho  force 
originally  necessary  to  overcome  inertia  and  give 
a momentum  for  tlie  first  time. 

In  my  last  address  I was  only  able  to  refer  in 
terms  of  hope,  indeed,  to  my  own  expectation  that 
the  changes  in  tho  constitution  and  in  the  posi- 
tion of  inerabers  of  our  body  would  work  well 
and  prove  beneficial.  Now,  happily,  I am  able 
to  point  to  the  success  of  those  changes  as  a fact. 
So  far  from  any  diminution  in  onr  numbers 
having  taken  place, — as  some  faint-hearted  oues 
did  prophesy, — you  have  heard  already  the 
increase  that  has  taken  ]t!ace  since  1876  (the 
year  of  our  changes),  in  our  professional  mem- 
ber.s;  and  that,  1 am  pleased  to  say,  in  due  pro- 
portion between,  metropolitan  and  non-metro- 
politan  members. 

With  regard  particularly  to  our  non-metro- 
politan members,  I desire  to  say  a few  special, 
words.  I dared  to  express  my  belief  last  year' 
that  these  gentlemen,  deservedly  honoured, 
trusted,  and,  for  the  most  part,  fully  engaged  in 
important  works  in  the  several  localities  where 
they  were  settled,  could  and  would  show  that 


they  had  ideas  of  professional  brotherhood  and 
professional  action  not  limited  to  a locality,  but 
that  they  would  recognise  the  Institute  as  their 
centre  of  professional  thought  and  organised 
action ; while  labouring  earnestly  and  usefully 
in  their  own  spheres  of  action  respectively,  they 
would  feel  that  the  central  body  was  deserving 
of  their  regard  and  support,  and  wonld  be  also 
anxious  that  their  w’orks  and  doings  far  away 
from  London  should  bo  known  to  aud  approved 
by  their  brethren  here.  This  has  been,  I see, 
sometimes  called  “Centralisation,” — using  that 
term  not  as  indicating,  as  it  should  do,  a medium 
of  strength  and  vitality  radiating  from  a centre 
to  all  distant  members  of  a body  corporate,  and 
I’ecoiving  back  strength  and  vigour  from  them  ; 
but  as  a term  of  reproach,  inferring  that  a centre 
and  a centre  only  shall  exist,  to  the  maintenance 
and  importance  of  which  all  distant  organisa- 
tions were  to  be  ministers  only.  Doubtless  such 
a state  of  things  must  have  a speedy  end  in  tho 
exhaustion  of  the  extremities,  aud  the  laltimate 
consequent  paralysis  of  the  centre  left  without 
circulatiou  and  nourishment  to  be  derived  from 
them.  Tho  word  I would  use  would  be  circula- 
tion in  place  of  centralisation.  Our  distant 
brethren,  I believe,  regard  the  Institute  and 
membership  with  it  in  the  light  of  an  insurance 
: for  professional  aims,  objects,  interests,  and,  if 
' need  bo,  defence,  and  not  only  as  a medium  for 
study  and  information;  for  though  those,  no 
doubt,  are  of  grave  importance,  they  are  not  the 
only  objects  we  all  have  at  heart. 

Such  morbid  centralisation,  however,  I am 
most  thankful  to  say  is  not  existing  with  us,  as 
we  have  seen.  The  extremities  of  our  organisa- 
tion are  no  less  vigorou.s  and  growing  than  our 
central  body,  and  I am  sure  I speak  not  only  for 
myself  bub  for  all  tho  members  of  the  council, 
and  for  all  London  members  of  this  Institute, 
when  I say  that  any  sort  of  means  that  can  bo 
suggested  aud  is  capable  of  being  jjractically 
worked  out,  wliich  shall  cause  or  conduce  to 
greater  intercourse  with  aud  amongst  our 
scattered  constituency,  will  be  received  with  the 
most  hearty  welcome  and  tho  most  sincere  co 
operation  by  us  all.  In  tlie  excellent  address 
made  last  July  to  the  Society  of  Ai'chitects  of 
Manchester  by  their  uow  president,  Mr.  Water- 
house,  it  is  I see  suggested,  that  our  conferences 
ought  not  always  to  be  hold  in  London,  but 
occasionally  in  some  of  our  important  provincial 
cities.  1 concur  with  him  in  thinking  this  well 
worthy  of  c-.msideration,  though  there  are 
obvious  dinicultios  (chiefly  financial  ones), 
which  would  have  in  some  way  to  be  met. 
But  let  me,  in  tlie  name  of  all  our  members,  as 
I am  sure  I may  do,  repudiate  in  tho  strongest 
language  I can  use  the  idea  lately  broached  by 
an  irrcspousiblo  writer,  that  London  arohitocts 
as  a body  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  hold 
their  provincial  brethren  cheap,  and  to  assume 
arrogantly  an  attitude  of  siiiieriority  to  them 
whou  attending  our  conferences  or  our  meetings 
here,  quite  unjustified  ))y  the  comparative  im- 
portance and  excellence  of  their  professional 
works,  as  wo  shall  bo  forward  to  admit.  IIow 
widtjly  different  from  this  is  our  feeliugthe  large 
majority  of  our  distant  brethren  well  know  ; the 
cordial  welcome  and  general  hospitality  in- 
variably extended  by  them  to  the  representa- 
tives for  the  time  being  of  this  Institute,  wheu- 
evor  they  visit  auy  of  our  important  cities,  is 
saliicient  evideuce  that  those  who  have  affected 
thus  to  speak  in  their  name  are  unauthorised  to 
do  so,  and  ignoraut  of  the  true  sentiments  of 
their  self-constituted  clients. 

It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  since  this 
time  last  year  to  visit  oar  professional  brethren 
(at  their  earnest  and  cordial  invitation)  in  more 
than  one  itnportaut  city,  and  last,  not  least,  in 
Dublin,  where  1 found  Irish  architects  most 
keenly  alive  to  our  action,  aud  whence  several 
new  members  have  expressed  their  intention  to 
enrol  themselves ; while  our  members  in  Scot- 
land also  are  increasing  each  year,  no  less  than 
the  architects  of  our  chief  provincial  cities. 

I should,  indeed,  be  ungrateful  and  insensible  if 
I did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  making  known 
to  you  that  the  warmth  and  consideration  with 
which  I have  been  received  by  our  professional , 
brethren  in  all  parts,  as  represeutingyou,  cannot 
bo  exceeded,  and  deserves  your  cordial  acknow- 
ledgment ; and  that  the  universal  wish  in  every 
place  I have  so  visited  is  to  enjoy  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  Institute,  which  i have  always 
found  regarded  with  respect  aud  sympathy,  and 
never  witli  jealousy. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  during  the  coming 
yoar  some  scheme  of  mutual  systematic  work- 
ing together  for  professional  objects  throughout 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be  brought 
about  by  the  Council,  whether  in  the  mode 
indicated  in  my  last  year’s  address,  and  em- 
bodied by  tho  Council  in  a paper  sent  to  all 
known  organised  societies  in  tho  kingdom,  or  in 
Bomo  better  way.  This  communication  baa  as 
yet  only  been  very  partially  responded  to,  but 
this  seems  to  me  the  natural  and  uccessary 
sequel  to  the  work  of  tho  last  two  years.  That 
it  is  full  of  difficulty  is  true,  but  that  auy 
difficulty,  fairly  faced  and  grappled  with,  need 
bo  deemed  insurmountable,  I am  loath  to 
believe. 

And  now,  leaving  consideration  of  our  pro- 
fessional members,  whether  in  or  out  of  Londou, 
may  I nob  ask  you  to  rejoice  with  mo  at  the 
very  great  success  of  our  invitations  to  lovers 
of  art  and  science  outside  our  profession  to  join 
our  rauks  ? Fully  as  I believed  that  a sympathy 
with  us  did  exist  among  men  of  intellect  and 
education,  which  only  did  not  express  itself 
from  want  of  opportunity  aud  knowledge  of  our 
aim,  objects,  and  principles  of  professional  life, 
I confess  I am  no  less  surprised  than  gratified 
to  mark  the  list  of  names  of  those  who  have 
been  pleased  to  join  us  in  loss  than  two  years 
as  Honorary  Associates, — numbering  as  they 
uow  do  no  less  than  seventy-seven.  You  will 
see  among  them  the  names  of  men  of  the 
higliest  social  aud  intellectual  rank ; artists  of 
the  highest  position  and  univor.sally  acknow- 
ledged power ; engineers  recognised  as  being 
some  of  the  raastei’s  of  science  of  our  day ; 
Church  dignitaries,  who  have  recognised  how 
inseparably  bound  up  are  tho  deepest  feelings 
of  religious  faith  with  the  art  that  has  ever 
delighted  to  symbolise  and  adorn  the  glorious 
fabrics  which  are  everywhere  the  external 
evidences  of  that  faith;  Members  of  Parlia- 
mcnb,  who  are  among  us  with  the  object,  we 
cannot  doubt,  of  becoming  if  possible  moro 
able  in  their  places  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere 
to  speak  with  more  knowledge,  and  therefore 
with  a greater  senao  of  responsibility  than 
before,  on  questions  of  architectural  art  aud 
architectural  jiractice ; antiquaries,  who  thus 
testify  to  that  great  function  of  architecture 
which  makes  her  works  tho  moat  reliable,  while 
the  most  enduring,  witnesses  of  the  history  of 
bygone  ages  ; amateurs  aud  dilettanti,  who  have 
come  hither  in  the  hope  (not  I trust  to  bo  dis- 
appointed) that  thoy  will  add  some  further 
items  to  tho  knowledge  they  already  possess, 
and  be  enabled  further  to  value  those  archi- 
tectural  efforts  of  past  time  which  they  with  ua 
have  already  learned  to  admire.  Tliat  the  class 
of  Honorary  Associates  is  a growing  one,  you 
have  had  evidence  in  the  list  of  new  recom- 
mendations you  have  heard  read  this  evening, 
aud  I for  one  have  no  fear,  in  spite  of  tho 
Cassandra-like  predictions  of  somo  of  our 
dear  despairers  or  candid  friends,  that  this 
class  is  only  a novelty  t.)  last  a short 
space  and  disappear.  I confidently  look 
forward  to  its  large  increase.  Nor  have  I auy 
fear  that  the  strictly  professional  objects  aud 
proceedings  of  this  Iiistituto  can  ever  suffer,  or 
become  less  iuiportant,  by  being  conducted  in 
the  presence  ami  under  tlio  usehil  criticism  of 
such  a public  as  the  class  of  our  Honorary  Asso- 
ciates must,  I am  glad  to  think,  for  the  future 
always  afford  us.  I have  reason  to  know  that 
tho  existence  of  such  a class,  composed  of  such 
members  as  are  to  be  found  of  it,  has  already 
had  important  influcnco  for  good  to  architects 
iu  the  highest  quarters ; while  wo  have  had 
already  evidence  of  the  satisfaction  of  some  of 
its  members  with  their  new  position,  in  the 
valuable  aud  interesting  papers  they  have  read 
before  our  ordinai’y  meetings. 

In  concluding  this  somewhat  lengtliy  address, 
a tliouglit  is  ill  my  mind  begetting  one  question 
I desire  to  pub  to  you  ou  this  tho  last  oppor- 
tunity 1 shall  have  of  thus  addressing  you.  My 
thought  aud  question  is:  Shall  our  Institute 
henceforward  be  an  active  or  a passive  body  ? 
For  all  tho  early  years  of  its  existence  it  ivas 
necessarily  more  or  less  passiv'e, — rarely  coming 
into  public  notice,  rarely  exercising  either  to- 
wards tho  public,  or  towards  or  ou  behalf  of  its 
inerabers,  the  powers  with  which  its  organisation 
really  invests  it,  aud  which  its  earnest  inerabers 
havo  always  so  much  desired.  Its  transactions, 
no  doubt,  have  always  had  much  interest  for  its 
members,  but  it  exercised  so  little  influence  on 
the  great  world  iu  which  we  live,  that  its  very 
existence  as  an  organised  and  still  less  as  a cor- 
porate body  has  hardly  been  known  to  tho 
public  till  lately,  and  was  still  leas  heeded  by 
them.  During  the  _laat  few  years,  however,  it 
has  entered  into  a more  " active  ” pliase  of 
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existence.  Its  finances,  its  earnestness,  its 
diligence,  and,  therefore,  its  povrcrs,  liave  largely 
increased.  Its  labours  have  been  extended  into 
new  fields  of  action.  Its  opinion  and  its  assist- 
ance have  been  solicited  as  they  never  before  have 
been.  Its  Council  has  boon  more  and  more 
frequently  called  on  to  decide  questions  arising 
on  professional  practice,  and  to  arrange  dilli- 
culties  between  professional  brethren,  and  be- 
tween architects  and  their  clients.  It  has 
become,  in  fact,  more  known ; has  intei'fered 
■with  some  effect  in  public  affairs ; and  has 
eui'olled  among  its  members  a larger  average 
annually  of  professional  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  than  formerly.  It  has  further  enrolled 
in  the  now  class  of  Honorary  Associates  a 
number  of  that  outside  public  to  whom  pre- 
viously its  existence  was  unknown  and  uncared 
for,  and  those  have  tostiOod  their  sympathy 
with  it  by  attending  its  meetings,  joining  in  its 
discussions,  and,  as  I have  said,  even  con- 
tributing papers  to  its  Transactions.  Now  I ask 
our  members  which  of  these  two  conditions  of 
its  existence  is  more  satisfactory  to  them  ? 

There  is,  surely,  evidence  of  a state  of  vitality 
and  energy,  as  distiugnished  from  one  of  tor- 
pidity, and  one  for  wliich  I can  claim  only  my 
share  of  credit  or  discredit;  for,  bo  it  remem- 
bered, no  president  of  yours  could  organine  or 
maiutaiu  such  a state  of  life  without  the  assent 
and  continued  support  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
Council  and  of  the  members  generally, — support 
that  has  been  given,  aud  which  I can  hardly  find 
words  duly  to  acknowledge.  Such  a state  of 
vitality  involves,  no  donbt,  on  the  part  of  tho.se 
who  have  the  conduct  of  your  affairs,  zeal  aud 
vigilance  as  to  matters  daily  occurring  around 
i us  of  interest  to  the  profession,  as  well  as  a 
largo  devotion  of  time  and  thought. 

I It  is  for  you,  the  members  at  largo  of  onr 
body,  to  say  whether  in  their  actions  your 
1 representatives  have  correctly  interpreted  your 
; wishes ; and  if  they  have  done  so,  you  will,  I 
I am  sure,  afford  them  in  the  future,  as  you  have 
' indeed  done  in  the  past,  your  hearty  and  cordial 
I encouragement.  There  is  not  a member  of  the 
I present  Council  who  is  not  ready  ungrudgingly 
■ to  give  his  time  and  best  efforts  to  maintain  and 
1 strengthen  the  position  wo  have  attained,  and 
i wlio  will  not  ho  fully  content  to  find  as  his 
I reward  that  ho  is  encouraged  and  loyally  sup- 
' ported  by  you.  I dare  to  be  confident  on  which 
I side  your  verdict  will  be  given,  aud  to  anticipate 
' for  our  Institute  a growing  aud  still-growing 
importance  and  usefulness,  feeling  sure,  as  I do, 
i that  in  its  active  life  benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
public  at  large  in  equal  proportion  as  they 
I accrue  to  ourselves. 

With  a sincere  hope  that  the  session  now 
I opening  befoi’e  us  will  bo  in  every  way  pleasant, 
, useful,  and  lastingly  effective,  T thank  you  for  the 
; patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me. 


THE  LIGHT  OP  THE  FUTURE. 

In  the  comparative  lull  in  the  matter  of  the 
electric  light, — not  the  lull  which  precedes  a 
i storm,  bub  that  which  may  usher  in  the  advent 
of  “ a grand  means  of  illumination,  surpassing 
' even  the  dreams  of  our  ancestors,” — it  may  bo 
' well  that  wo  should  keep  our  readers  iu- 
1 formed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  new  agent. 

Inventors  have  been  busily  at  work.  We  may 
dismiss  from  consideration  Mr.  Edison’s  light  until 
the  time  when  the  vague  rumours  now  flying  about 
concerning  his  invention  have  been  replaced  by 
I more  definitive  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  proposed  application.  Whilo  speaking  of  the 
, Edison  light,  a report  respecting  it  may  ho 
mentioned,  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  Edison’s 
system  is  apparently  of  a threatening  kind,  even 
should  the  enormous  practical  difficulties  be 
overcome.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  electric  light 
: in  general,  however,  it  is  satisfactory  to  hear 
that  it  was  stated  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Chemical  Society  that  the  invention  had  been 
so  far  perfected  that  a five-horse  power  gas- 
engine,  consuming  only  one  cubic  metre  (31- 
cubic  feet  English)  of  gas  in  an  hour,  is  supply- 
I iug  a light  equal  to  3,000  candles. 

An  important  practical  stop  in  the  division  of 
the  electric  cuiTeub  is  said  to  have  been  made 
I by  Mr.  Werderinaun’s  important  invention  for 
i lighting  with  a divided  electric  current.  This 
I inventor,  who  is  already  well  known  iu  conuoxiou 
with  the  production  of  electric  tlight  for  the 
1 illumination  of  large  areas,  lias  lately  (aud 
successfully)  directed  his  investigations  to 
. adapting  electricity  for  lighting  purposes  to  the 
roquiromeuts  of  ordinary  life,  by  producing 


many  independent  lights  from  one  current.  In 
the  public  trial  which  recently  took  place,  the 
current  was  generated  by  the  Gramme  machine, 
and  conducted  along  a cable  serving  to  light 
two  large  lamps,  each  of  a stated  illuminating 
power  of  300  candles.  The  light  was  described 
as  steady,  soft,  and  sunlike,  and  causing  no  dis- 
comfort to  the  eyes,  though  it  was  not  shaded. 
The  two  lamps  being  extinguished,  ten  smaller 
ones,  fed  by  the  same  current,  were  next  exhi- 
bitod.  Prom  the  cable,  which  might  be  said  to 
represent  a gas-main,  a wire,  answering  a 
service-pipe,  ascended  to  the  positive  electrode 
of  each  light,  an  upright  rod  of  carbon  touching 
the  centre  of  the  underside  of  a disc  of  carbon 
(the  negative  electrode).  A balance  suspended 
from  the  apparatus  served  to  keep  the  positive 
electrode  in  its  place  as  the  carbon  is  being 
consumed.  Another  cable  and  a special  wire 
united  all  the  negative  electrodes,  the  current 
going  to  earth  at  the  last  lamp.  On  the  con- 
nexion being  made,  the  ten  lamps  were  at  once 
lighted,  each  light  being  of  about  forty-caudle 
power.  In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  ten 
lamps  can  bo  independently  lighted,  burned,  aud 
extinguished,  one  current  only  being  employed, 
first  one  of  the  ton  lights  was  extinguished,  then 
a second.  The  effect  on  the  other  eight  was  the 
same  as  with  gas  nuder  similar  circumstances  ; 
they  became  slightly  more  brilliant.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  this  would  not  really  be  the  case, 
as  there  will  be  an  arrangement  by  which,  on 
the  extinction  of  a light,  the  current  would  be 
directed  along  a supplementary  wire,  and  thus 
neutralised.  It  was  elicited  at  the  trial  that 
the  propoi'tion  of  horse-power  absorbed  by  each 
light  will  bo  less  as  the  number  of  lights  is 
greater.  The  longer  the  distance  traversed  by 
the  current  the  larger  must  bo  the  electro- 
motive power.  Mr.  Werdermann  thinks  that  he 
can  carry  one  circuit  a length  of  from  two  to 
throe  miles.* 

Another  light  which  has  recently  been  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  is  that  of  Jil. 
Rapieff,  a Russian  engineer,  whoso  name  is 
associated  with  improvements  in  electric  light- 
ing, and  whoso  system  is  already  too  well  known 
to  need  describing.  JI.  Ilapieff's  system  is  in 
full  operation  already  in  the  macliine-room  of 
the  Times,  aud  the  proprietors  of  that  paper 
are  so  highly  satisfied  with  its  working  that  the 
necessary  preparations  are  almost  completed 
for  a})plyingit  to  tho  composing-room  and  other 
departments  of  their  establishment.  It  may 
consequently  bo  asserted  that  .M.  Rapieff’s  light 
is  an  established  fact ; for  it  has  passed  from 
the  experimental  stage  into  that  of  an  illn- 
minating  agency  iu  actual  nightly  use.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  wlio  have  observed  it  that  it  is 
remarkably  free  from  those  fiuctuationa  which 
form  such  a serious  drawback  to  some  other 
systems,  il.  Rapieff's  lamps,  though  working 
upon  one  circuit,  may  ho  extinguished  one  after 
another  without  any  apparent  effect  upon  tlic 
lights  still  remaining.  Another  essential  feature 
of  his  system  is  that  every  lamp  is  rendered 
iudopeiulent  of  any  mischanoo  that  might  happen 
to  tho  next  one.  The  machine  generally  used  by 
M.  Rapieff  is  a Gramme  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chine, producing  alternating  currents,  but  a 
single-current  m-ichino  may  also  be  employed. 
It  is  caleulated  that  one  horse-power  iscapaiile 
of  maintaining  a light  equal  to  100  gas  jets, 
each  jet  eqiiivalout  to  twelve  standard  candles. 
Carbons  costing  at  present  lOd.  a yard  (it  ia 
expected  that  they  will  be  mucli  cheaper  by 
and  by),  and  tho  consumption  being  at  the  rate 
of  8 in.  per  hour,  the  cost  per  liour  for  carbon 
would  be  2^(1.  for  an  illuminating  power  etjual 
to  1,200  caudles.  In  establishments  employing 
steam-power  largely  the  extra  power  required 
for  driving  electric  machines  might  add  but  a 
trifle  to  tho  working  expenses  of  steaiu-eugiries, 
but  this  would  depend  on  circumstances. 

Tlio  light  produced  by  means  of  the  Parmer- 
Wallace  dynamo-electric  machine  aud  lamp, 

• In  r.’foronco  to  tho  probable  economy  of  the  new 
liurners  which  .arc  to  give  lights  Ciiuiviilcnt  to  ordinary  gas- 
burners,  tin'  fcjlimviug  results,  obtained  with  lamps  of 
wlial  wo  may  call  the  King  type,  iiro  liigbly  aug^cslive. 
They  .ire  given  in  a p.sper  on  the  Electric  Light,  hy  Dr. 
Henry  Jlorton,  in  a new  American  periodical,  The  Plumber 
uniSa'iitnry  Tinginefr : — “A  given  battery  power  being  used 
ou  one  lamp  gave  a light  equal  to  that  of  nine  gas-burncr.s  ; 
hut  being  applied  to  two  electric  burners,  iitl'orJed  only  the 
light  of  two  aud  a half  gas-burners  from  each,  or  of  live  gas- 
burners  from  the  two ; applied  to  three  electric  lamps,  edch 
one  yielded  only  oue-tLirJ  the  light  of  a gas-burner,  or  the 
Ihreo  lamps  together  only  yielded  the  light  of  one  gas 
l)uriier.  Numberless  other  experiments  all  showed  the 
same  characteriatio  of  loss  by  division  ; aud  if  this  prove 
to  be  a law  of  action,  us  it  may  well  bo,  it  is  evident  that 
iio  judgment  as  to  the  economy  of  small  electric  lights  can 
be  based  on  that  of  large  ones,  which  are  tho  only  kind 
which  hivvo  been  tested  in  this  respect  thus  far." 


which  machine  Mr.  Edison  prefers  for  obtaining 
his  supply  of  electricity,  has  also  been  lately  tried. 
This  machine  ia  duplex,  and  can  bo  used  as  two 
machines  giving  two  separate  circuits,  each 
circuit  producing  from  one  to  five  lights  at  the 
same  time.  But  it  is  the  lamp  of  Mx.  Wallace 
which  excites  the  greatest  interest.  It  is  called 
a carbon-plate  lamp.  Its  use  dispenses  with  the 
clockwork  arrangement  of  French  inventors,  as 
well  as  the  insulating  substance  of  M.  Jabloch- 
koff,  a simple  continuous  electric  current  being 
all  that  is  required.  Tho  " lamp  ” is  formed  by 
two  plates  of  carbon  from  ^ in.  to  i iu.  thick, 
one  of  which  is  placed  horizontally  above  tho 
other.  They  correspond  to  the  positive  and 
negative  rods  of  the  ordinary  lamjis,  with  tin's 
difference,  that,  instead  of  being  fixed  at  a 
point,  tho  light  moves  continually  along  the  line 
of  separation.  Tho  two  plates  having  come 
together,  and  thus  completed  tlie  circuit,  they 
separate  immediately  by  a simple  automatic 
contrivance  for  about  i in.,  anil  the  brilliant 
light  instantly  bursts  forth.  As  the  carbon  is 
gradually  consumed  where  it  burns,  the  interval 
there  necessarily  increases,  and  the  light  always 
tending  to  concentrate  where  the  interval 
between  tho  two  poles  is  at  a minimum,  it  will 
bo  seen  that  it  is  always  shifting.  Wlien  thus  a 
length  is  to  a certain  extent  eaten  away,  tho 
upjjor  plate  di'ops,  and  the  action  already 
described  is  instantly  repeated.  As  many  as 
five  lights  have  been  obtained  on  one  circuit. 
The  economy  of  this  system  is  probably  its 
strongest  point.  Tho  carbons  are  said  to  cost 
2s.  6d.  a piece,  and  a pair  in  each  lamp  will 
bnrn  for  100  hours.  Tho  light,  it  is  stated, 
causes  no  unpleasant  effect  to  tho  eyes. 

Besides  those  comparative  cxporinieuts  of 
different  systems  that  have  taken  place,  tho 
electric  light  has  been  tried  iu  the  erecting-shop 
in  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  Tlio  machine  used 
was  one  of  the  Wilde  machines,  intended  for 
service  on  board  tho  Iris.  The  lamp  was  placed 
near  tho  roof  of  tho  building,  the  carbon  points 
being  adjusted  by  hand.  The  whole  shop  was 
lighted  up,  though  the  shadows  were  opaque. 
Two  lights,  it  is  believed,  would  bo  sufficient  for 
practical  purposes.  After  the  light  had  been 
bested  nakedly,  it  was  tried  under  a dull  glass 
globe,  but  tho  result  was  not  satisfactory. 
Trials  have  also  been  carried  ou  at  tho  Rojal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich,  where  a new  carpenters’ 
shop,  pending  its  provision  with  gasfittiugs,  has 
been  experimontly  lighted  by  an  electric  lamp, 
hung  from  the  roof.  It  has  been  found  that  tlie 
lamp  furnisbes  a good  light  to  work  for  50  ft. 
iu  every  direction,  and  that  for  workshops  where 
the  roof  is  high  and  tho  space  unobstructed  the 
electric  light  is  suitable  audpleasaut.  Tho  cost 
of  this  one  lamp  has  been  8d.  per  hour,  aud  it 
supplies  a light  equal  to  from  forty  to  fifty 
gas-jets.  The  steam  power  for  generating  the 
electricity  is  supplied  without  charge  from  the 
main  factory  adjacent,  aud  nothing  is  calculated 
for  wear  and  tear  of  the  apparatus.  The  light, 
though  always  brilliant,  is  somewhat  inter- 
mittent, consequent  upon  tho  ever -varying 
pressure  upon  the  machinery,  which  drives 
more  than  500  lathes,  and  tho  small  limit  be- 
tween  tho  minimum  aud  maximum  number  of 
revolutions  required  for  the  electric  light  is 
thought  to  render  tho  employment  of  standing 
machiuory  iu  most  cases  unsuitable. 

A practical  aud  satisfactory  trial  of  the  electric 
light  is  reported  from  Essea,  where,  in  tho  fac- 
tory of  Herr  Ixrupp,  a Ump  patented  by  him  has 
been  tested.  At  present  the  factory,  with  the 
dimensions  of  which  the  readers  of  the  Jiuildcr 
were  not  long  ago  made  acquainted,  is  lighted 
by  gas  matlo  on  the  premises,  at  a cost  equal  to 
the  price  charged  fur  the  article  in  Loudon.  The 
motive  power  required  for  driving  the  dynamo- 
electric  machine  has  hitherto  been  so  small  in 
coniparisou  with  the  steam-power  employed  in 
the  factory  that  the  extra  demand  has  not  been 
perceptible.  Under  these  circumstances  the  cost 
of  the  electric  light  has  been  calculated  to  be 
one-third  less  than  that  of  gas,  and  Herr  Xrupp 
ia  about  to  adopt  the  new  system  more  exceu- 
sively  in  his  large  establishment.  It  is  intended 
to  use  the  naked  light,  and  to  place  it  so  high  as 
not  to  dazzle  tho  eyes  of  tho  workmen. 

Lectures  bearing  upon  the  subject  have  been 
delivered  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the 
public  halls  u.sed  for  tho  purpose  being  iu  all 
cases  brilliantly  illuminated  with  the  various 
forms  of  the  light.  At  the  recent  election  in 
Peterborough  an  open-air  meeting  was  held  in 
the  market-place,  the  square  being  lighted  up 
by  tho  electric  light. 

The  grand  trial  of  the  electric  light  on  the 
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Victoria  Embankment  lias  not  yet  come  off,  but 
the  preparations  are  being  pushed  forward  ns 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  system  to  bo  tried  will 
be  the  Jablocbkoff  candle,  twenty  of  which  will 
be  placed  at  distances  forty  yards  apart.  The 
main  circuit  will  be  laid  in  the  subway,  and 
branch  wires  will  be  conveyed  up  inside  the 
existing  lamp. posts,  which  arc  to  be  surmounted 
by  the  electric  light.  There  will  be  thus  no 
visible  evidence  as  to  the  presence  of  the  wires, 
and  those  lamp-posts  which  will  be  selected  for 
the  experiment  will  simply  appear  with  an 
electric  light  at  their  summit  instead  of  a gas- 
light. Tho  steam  engine  which  is  to  drive  the 
Gramme  machine  for  generating  tho  immense 
amount  of  electricity  required  will  be  supplied 
by  Messrs.  liansome. 

The  intended  experiments  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change and  the  Mausiuu  House,  as  well  as  on 
the  Holborn  Viaduct,  have  been  postponed, 
notwithstanding  tho  general  desire  in  the  City 
to  see  them  carried  out.  The  arrangements  for 
lighting  up  Billingsgate  Market  with  the  Jabloch- 
kotF  caudle  have  at  last  been  completed,  and 
the  light  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on 
Monday  evening,  November  25.  It  has  been 
considered  that  sufficient  light  would  be  obtained 
from  sixteen  lamps,  each  reckoned  equal  to  1,0U0 
sperm  candles  if  not  veiled  by  the  opalescent 
globe.  Nine  of  these  globes  were  distributed 
over  the  ground-floor,  an  area  of  nearly  40,000 
square  feet ; two  threw  a bright  light  over  the 
river,  and  the  remainder  were  reserved  for  the 
upper  story, — the  dried-fish  market, — aud  the 
Thames-street  side  of  the  building.  It  became 
at  once  apparent  that  the  greatest  strength  of 
the  new  light  lay  in  the  largest  space,  the  two 
lights  on  the  wharf  illuminating'it  aud  a large 
area  of  the  river  almost  a giorno. 

Little  fault  was  found  with  the  effect  of  the 
Jablocbkoff  light,  so  far  as  purity  and  diffusion 
were  concerned;  but  either  from  the  remote 
position  of  the  burners,  or  the  smallness  of  their 
number,  their  particular  application  to  the 
necessities  of  the  great  fish-niarket  was  eagerly 
disputed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tlio  salesmen 
of  Billingsgate  prefer  a close,  if  coarse,  light  to 
soft  radiance,  resembling  bright  moonlight,  dif- 
fused  generally  over  the  building  ; but  this  cir- 
cumstance "militates  in  noway  against  the  employ- 
ment of  the  electric  light  for  the  illumination 
of  large  areas.  The  coat  of  the  light  employed  in 
Billingsgate  Market  is  stated  to  be  about  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  gas  hitherto  used  (SOOl.  per 
annum),  no  very  large  sum  for  the  lighting  of 
an  immense  building.  Whether  the  avowedly 
costly  Jablocbkoff  will  compare  favourably  as  to 
cost  with  the  Rapieff,  or  the  Werdermann  system, 
stated  to  be  more  economical,  remains  to  be 
decided.  At  any  rate,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  is  now  ou  its  trial  on  a large  scale  in 
London,  as  it  is  intended  to  light  Billingsgate 
Market  with  it  for  some  time  to  come. 

Preparations  are  likewise  being  made  for  light- 
ing up  two  of  the  passenger  platforms  of  the 
Liverpool-street  Station  by  electricity,  and  a 
very  practical  test  of  tlie  value  of  the  light  will 
thus  be  afforded.  Six  electric  lights,  supplied  by 
a Farmer-Wallace  macliine,  will  be  placed,  the 
railway  company  supplyiog  the  motive  power. 
The  lamps  used  will  bo  “plate  lamps,”  each 
light  being  equal  to  800  candles.  They  will  be 
placed  20  ft.  high,  in  a lantern  of  clear  glass. 

The  negotiations  which  the  Birmingham  Cattle 
Show  Council  some  time  ago  entered  into  for 
tho  purpose  of  having  Bingley  Hall  illuminated 
with  tho  electric  light,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
approaching  cattle  show,  have  been  successful. 
The  lighting  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Siemens 
process. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  has  decided  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  enable  it  to 
supply  electric  lighting  to  the  town  for  use,  both 
in  the  thoroughfares  and  in  public  buildings  and 
private  houses. 

The  Pontefract  Corporation  is  in  communi- 
cation  with  the  London  agents  of  the  Edison 
Light  Company,  with  a view  to  the  electric  light 
being  introduced  into  the  borough  for  lighting 
the  streets  and  pnblic  buildings. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  suggestion  yet 
made  in  connexion  with  the  electric  light  is  that 
advanced  by  Messrs.  Hodson,  Price,  & Hodson, 
from  whose  interesting  report  to  the  Lough- 
borough Local  Board  of  Health,  upon  the  ques- 
tion  of  lighting  some  of  the  open  spaces  of  that 
town  with  the  electric  light,  we  quoted  exten- 
sively  last  week.  Their  views  upon  the  matter 
are  of  such  a logical  and  practical  kind  tbatthey 
will  no  donbt  be  largely  acted  npon,  at  least 
wherever  practicable,  more  particularly  as  they 


deal  with  the  qnestion  of  expense  in  a highly 
satisfactory  manner ; proposing,  as  they  do,  to 
make  the  power  kindly  and  gratuitously  fur- 
nished  by  Mother  Nature,  and  hitherto  igno- 
rantly wasted  by  her  children,  serve  in  supply- 
ing  us  with  inexhaustible  means  for  illuminating 
our  towns  and  villages. 


WHISTLER  r.  RUSKIN. 

Those  who  were  looking  for  the  development 
of  a coKse  calibre  out  of  the  action  between 
an  artist  and  a critic,  each  remarkable  for  very 
decided  individuality  of  character,  let  us  say, 
must  have  been  disappointed  by  the  results 
from  their  point  of  view.  A good  deal  of  un- 
necessary  and  unreasonable  curiosity  had  been 
excited  about  the  case,  and  wo  believe  some 
people  had  an  undefined  expectation  that  the 
artist  and  the  critic  would  each  conduct  his 
own  case,  cross-examine  each  other,  and  indulge 
in  mutual  recriminatory  philippics  before  an 
admiring  and  wondering  court.  The  case,  how- 
ever, really  went  off  iu  a very  quiet  and  matter- 
of-fact  manner.  Tho  only  objectionable  feature 
in  it  was  the  adoption  of  the  ordinary  barrister’s 
style  of  contemptuous  treatment  of  an  adverse 
witness,  which  the  Attorney- General  thought  it 

becommgtoadopt  in  cross-examining  the  plaintiff. 

Otherwise, we  must  say  that  in  reading  the  report 
of  the  case  we  were  struck  by  the  reasonable 
spirit  in  which  tho  subject  seemed  to  be  re- 
garded by  many  of  these  concerned,  and  the 
moderate  and  sensible  language  in  which  other 
artists  who  were  called  gave  their  evidence  in 
regard  to  matters  on  which  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  digress  into  high-flown  language  and 
irrelevant  theorising,  aud  in  regard  to  which 
there  seems  with  many  people  to  be  such  an 
irresistible  temptation  to  that  kind  of  indulgence. 
This  moderation  of  tone  was  more  particularly 
to  bo  noted  in  the  evidence  of  the  artists  called 
for  the  defendant,  Mr.  Bumo  Jones  aud  Mr. 
Frith  R.A.,  especially,  whose  rational  and  logical 
argument  and  phraseology  might  afford  not  a 
bad  lesson  to  some  of  the  gnshing  critics  of  the 
day,  if  they  would  profit  by  it  ; and  the  lesson 
is  the  more  significant  from  the  fact  that  the 
two  artists  belong  to  such  utterly  opposite 
schools.  But  both  concurred  in  emphasising  the 
view  that  art  is  essentially  a matter  of  finish 
of  execution  and  not  of  mere  feeling  and  im- 
pression, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  those 
who  have  raved  about  Mr.  Whistler’s  “Noc- 
turnes” and  “Symphonies”  in  a very  incon- 
siderate and  ecstatic  manner  will  duly  weigh 
this  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  case. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  say  that  our 
sympathies  are  considerably  with  the  plaintiff 
so  far  as  the  circumstances  attending  the  con- 
duct of  the  case  are  concerned.  The  fact  that 
some  of  the  evidence  on  his  side  appears  less 
logical  than  the  opposite  evidence,  partly  arises 
from  the  fact  that  what  it  was  endeavoured  to 
establish  was  exactly  what  is  not  properly  capable 
of  proof  or  eveu  of  being  expressed  in  words. 
Tho  kind  of  value  which  there  really  is  even  in 
some  of  the  most  shadowy  of  Mr.  Whistler’s 
poems  in  pigments,  is  exactly  that  which  is  to 
bo  felt  rather  than  analysed.  Aud  we  must 
say  that  the  spectacle  of  an  artist  of  very  rare 
gifts  aud  of  imaginative  genius  being  put  into  a 
witness-box  and  having  to  explain  the  kind  of 
merit  of  his  works  to  an  audience  probably  tho 
very  last  that  would  be  able  to  understand  his 
i-emarks,  viz.,  an  average  jury,  is  a somewhat 
lamentable  one.  It  may  be  said  that  tho  artist 
brought  himself  into  tho  position;  but  he  is, 
at  ail  events,  not  answerable  for  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  questions  put  by  the 
defendant’s  counsel,  who  endeavoured  to  dis- 
parage him,  and  show  that  the  price  obtained 
was  disproportionate  to  the  time  expended.  In 
replying  that  the  price  was  paid  for  the  expe- 
rience and  ability  which  enabled  him  to  produce 
the  work,  and  not  for  the  time  it  occupied,  Mr. 
Whistler  made  a hit  which  was  not  the  less  to 
the  point  because  it  is  not  a new  one,  and  which 
was  at  all  events  appreciated  by  the  public  in 
the  court.  It  appeared  to  be  considered  a very 
good  joke  by  the  legal  mind  that  Mr.  Whistler 
designed  his  own  frames  in  a way  that  had 
reference  to  the  scheme  : we  can  only  say  that 
we  wish  artists  in  general  paid  the  same  kind  of 
attention  to  the  harmony  between  the  picture 
and  its  setting. 

We  have  said  before  that  we  thought  Mr. 
Whistler  had  carried  out,  to  an  undue  excess, 
the  idea,  which  was  a pretty  and  original  one  in 
itself,  of  making  abstract  harmonies  of  colour, 
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and  that  he  had  worked  this  vein  quite  enong^’ 
But  there  is  a beauty  in  many  of  these  produc- 
tions, and  one  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay  in  a 
legal  definition  before  a jury,  and  the  artist  was 
quite  justified  in  his  answer  to  the  stupid  ques- 
tions of  the  Attorney-General, — “ It  is  as  im- 
possible for  me  to  explain  to  you  the  beauty  of 
the  picture  as  it  is  for  a musician  to  explain  tho 
beauty  of  the  harmony  in  a musical  composi- 
tion,” the  only  answer  that  possibly  could  bo 
given.  In  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
passed  upon  the  case  in  the  daily  papers,  the 
artist  also  has  been  done  much  injustice  to  in 
the  assumption,  by  people  who  knew  no 
better,  that  he  canuot  draw  correctly ; that, 
iu  short,  the  peculiarly  vague  style  of  bis 
art  is  assumed  as  a cloak  of  bis  technical 
incapacity.  No  one  who  had  seen  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Whistler’s  small  life-studies  which 
were  in  M.  Deschamps’s  gallery  two  or  three 
years  ago  can  for  a moment  hold  such  an 
opinion ; and  any  one  who  knew  much  of  the 
matter  would  recognise  the  evidence  of  unusual 
power  of  dranghtmanship,  even  iu  the  appa- 
rently roughly-executed  portraits  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  question,  some  of 
which  exhibit,  as  we  have  observed  from  time 
to  time  in  our  notices  of  picture  exhibitions,  a 
quite  unusual  force  of  di  aughtmansbip,  though 
displayed  in  an  unnecessarily  eccentric  and  in- 
complete  form. 

The  moral  of  the  case  is,  that  it  is  better  for 
artists  and  art-critics  to  keep  out  of  court. 
They  bring  to  the  lawyers  questions  which  the 
lawyers  are  generally  not  competent  to  decide, 
or  even  to  understand  the  merits  of,  and  in  the 
present  case  a verdict  has  been  given  which  is 
a practical  rebuke  to  both  sides.  Mr.  Whistler 
gave  as  a definite  ground  for  the  action  that  he 
could  no  longer  sell  his  “ Nocturnes  " at  any- 
thing  like  the  old  price  since  Mr.  Ruskin  passed 
condemnation  on  them.  The  principal  deduc- 
tion we  should  draw  from  this  is,  what  block- 
heads the  public  who  are  the  purchasers  of  pic- 
tures must  be,  who  have  no  judgment  of  their  own, 
who  are  ready  to  give  a high  price  for  a certain 
class  of  works  because  the  artist  says  they  are 
worth  that,  and  to  refuse  the  price  when  Mr. 
Ruskin  says  they  are  not.  It  may  be  well  if  the 
consideration  of  this  view  of  the  matter  inclines 
people  to  go  on  their  own  real  liking  and  dia. 
liking  a little,  instead  of  taking  as  gospel  what 
tho  last  person  with  any  name  tells  them  ; and 
Mr.  Whistler  may  have  reason  not  to  regret  the 
affair,  though  he  hardly  showed  good  judgment 
iu  entering  upon  it,  if  it  should  force  ou  him  tlio 
conviction  that  he  is  not  doing  justice  to  his 
own  genius,  and  that  eccentricity  in  art  affords 
a very  unstable  basis  of  reputation. 


A “NEW  DEPARTURE,”— AND  WHAT  IT 
' LED  TO,— AT  THE 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation on  Friday,  the  22nd  inst.,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Florence,  president,  in  tho  chair,  the  first  busi- 
ness after  the  minutes  had  been  read,  was  the 
electiou  of  members,  which  took  moro  than  an 
hour,  as  the  ballot  was  demanded,  and  there 
were  no  fewer  than  sixty-throe  candidates,  nine- 
teen  of  whom  were  “black-balled.”  Whatever 
reason  there  may  have  been  for  departing  from 
the  usual  procedure  * must  be  looked  fur  iu  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  felt  constrained 
to  demand  a ballot. 

Mr.  W.  Scott  said  : — At  the  conclusion  of  last 
session  I gave  formal  notice  to  our  secretaries 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  this  session,  I 
should,  on  the  first  occasion  on  whicli  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  members,  demand  a 
ballot.  In  taking  this  step  I wi^h  to  accept  for 
myself  the  fullest  responsibility  that  can  attach 
to  such  an  act.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair 
to  myself  and  to  those  who  agree  with  me  that 
I should  tell  you  that  I have  not  taken  this  step 
without  the  fullest  consultation  with  a veiy 
large  number  of  my  fellow-members.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  this 
Association  can  afford  to  bo  not  only  particularly 
careful  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  may 
be  admitted  as  members,  but  can  afford  to  make 
it  somewhat  more  difficult,  and  consequently 
somewhat  more  of  an  honour,  to  obtain  admis- 
sion into  our  ranks.  Personally,  I hope  that  the 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  we  shall  be  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  election  of  members  conducted 

* The  members  are  usually  elected  by  show  of  hands, 
but  Rule  10  says  that  the  voting  is  ‘‘  to  bo  by  ballot,  if 
demanded,'’ 
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usually  by  means  of  the  ballot  instead  of  only 
occasionally,  and  I hope  that  some  of  our  future 
members  will  learn  to  consider  it  a special  privi- 
lege and  compliment  to  be  exempted  from  the 
ordeal  of  the  ballot.  I propose,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  suggest  one  such  exemption  this 
evening.  In  the  list  of  candidates  there  occurs 
the  name  of  a gentleman  so  well  known  to  you, 
and  of  such  high  standing  in  our  profession, 
that  I feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  cannot  bo  two  opinions  as  to  the 
desirability  of  his  election.  I have  only  to  men- 
tion that  I refer  to  Mr.  Lynn,  of  Belfast,  who 
is  a member  of  the  Eoyal  niberniau  Academy, 
and  an  architect  who  is  well  known,  and  whose 
position  in  the  profession  is  no  longer  merely 
that  of  a student,  but  that  of  ouo  in  large  and 
extensive  practice.  I am  quite  sure  that  you 
will  all  agree  with  me,  and  that  you  will  be 
extremely  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Lynn’s  name  on 
our  list  of  members.  I hope,  therefore,  you 
will  allow  his  name  to  be  put  from  the  chair. 
In  the  case  of  each  of  the  other  candidates 
I coming  before  the  Association  this  evening  I 
I formally  demand  a ballot. 

Mr.  Lynn’s  election  was  put  from  the  chair, 

I and  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  meeting 
: proceeded  to  ballot  for  tho  remaining  sixty-two 
candidates,  in  batches  of  ten  at  a time,  there 
' being  only  ten  ballot-boxes  available.  In  the 
first  batch,  one  candidate  was  rejected  j in  the 
! second,  three  ; in  the  third,  three;  in  tho  fourth, 
four;  in  the  fifth,  three;  in  the  sixth,  five; 
making  a total  of  nineteen  rejected.  Only  about 
; thirty  of  the  members  present,  out  of  a total  of 
' from  120  to  130,  voted,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 

, there  was  no  valid  reason  why  any  of  the 
nineteen  gentlemen  should  have  been  thus 
ignominiously  rejected.  Their  proposers  and 
I seconders  were  for  the  most  part  well-known 
members  and  office-bearers  in  the  Association, 

I and  the  only  way  in  which  tho  result  can  be 
accounted  for  would  seem  to  be  that  a few*  of 
the  members  voting  “blackballed”  candidates 
simply  because  they  were  not  personally  known 
I to  them,  instead  of  merely  refraining  from 
voting  at  all,  or  voting  “ Yes,”  on  tho  strength 
of  the  proposers’  and  seconders’  names.  Evi- 
I dently  some  of  tho  members  of  the  Association 
I have  a little  to  learn  as  to  the  use  of  tho  ballot, 
and  perhaps  the  fiasco  which  wo  have  chronicled 
i may  teach  them  a useful  lesson.  We  say 
“j^asco  ” advisedly,  for  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  such  an  abnormally  large  proportion 
as  niueteeu  out  of  sixty-two  candidates,  or 
I nearly  one-third,  should  be  unworthy,  for  any 

• reason  or  combination  of  reasons,  to  be  elected 
; members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  then  proceeded  to  read  a 
paper  on  “ Windows,”  a portion  of  which  we 

• print  elsewhere. 


THE  LATE  MR.  SAM  BOUGH,  R.S.A. 

Mr.  Sam  Bough,  R.S.A.,  died  at  hia  villa 
1 residence  at  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
19th  insfc.,  in  his  fifby-seventh  year,  and  in  him 
I Edinburgh  loses  oue  of  its  most  prominent 
celebrities. 

The  stalwart  figure  of  the  artist,  arrayed  in 
tho  most  careless,  not  to  say  slovenly,  manner, 
accompanied  by  a large  bulldog,  pointed  him 
out  as  one  of  the  Bohemian  brotherhood.  And 
hia  manner  in  private  was  not  governed  by 
I the  conventionalities  of  society,  but  Yvas  brnsque 
in  the  extreme.  But  withal  Mr.  Bough  was  good 
conipany,  and  Iiad  an  extensive  circleof  acquaiut- 
.1  auces,  who  overlooked  his  eccentricities  and  sub- 
! mitted  to  his  somewhat  satirical  remarks  in 
consideration  of  his  bonhoynie,  for  he  was 
ii  very  kindhearted,  and  was  not  unready  to  assist 
a friend  in  need  either  by  advice  or  by  more 
substantial  help.  Eor  tho  first  week  or  so  after 
the  opening  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 

I Mr.  Bough  was  as  conspicnous  in  the  rooms  as 
i:  his  pictures,  and  his  racy  remarks  upon  some  of 

the  productions  on  the  walls  were  a source  of 
[!  considerable  amusement  to  his  friends. 

Mr.  Bough  was  the  son  of  a shoemaker  in 

II  Carlisle.  He  exhibited  an  early  predilection  for 
:i  drawing,  notwithstanding  which  ho  was  sent  to 
[ a lawyer’s  office  to  get  some  insight  into  legal 
,1  practice;  but  tho  desk  was  irksome  to  him,  and 
" two  years’  trial  rendered  it  evident  that  the  law 
" was  not  his /orte,  and  he  turned  hie  attention  to 

what  was  his  true  vocation— art.  Tho  only 
i:  drawing-class  in  Carlisle  at  the  time  was  kept 
by  a journeyman  painter,  and  to  that  he  went  to 
i;  acquire  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  sketching  from 


“ By  the  rule,  one  diesentiont  vote  in  five  eiuludes. 


nature  when  opportunity  occurred.  His  Bohemian 
proclivities  soon  exhibited  themselves,  for  after 
he  had  acquired  a little  cash,  he  provided  him- 
self with  a cart  and  tent,  and  lived  in  true  gipsy 
style  so  long  as  funds  lasted.  When  abont 
seventeen  years  old  Mr.  Bough  visited  Loudon, 
and  employed  his  time  in  the  National  Gallery, 
copying  and  studying  from  the  works  there,  but 
he  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  entered  as  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  or  to  havo  re- 
ceived regular  instruction  from  any  other  source. 
Upon  his  return  to  Carlisle  the  young  artist 
showed  great  aptitude  in  producing  scenery  fur 
amateur  theatrical  entertainments  got  up  for  the 
amusement  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  some 
of  those  sketches  having  been  submitted  to  tho 
inspection  of  atheatrical  manager  in  Manchester, 
procured  him  tho  situation  of  an  assistant  scene- 
painter  in  that  city.  In  his  new  sphere  Mr. 
Bough  soon  showed  his  superiority  to  his  priu- 
cipal,  and  was  promoted  to  his  place.  While  in 
Manchester  the  artist  exhibited  some  of  his 
Yvorks  at  the  Institute  there,  and  for  a water- 
colour of  “ Achan  Mill  on  the  Lowtbor  ” he  was 
awarded  the  Haywood  gold  medal. 

From  Manchester,  Mr.  Bough  proceeded  to 
Glasgow,  to  fill  tho  situation  of  principal  scene- 
painter  at  the  Theatre  Royal  there.  Soon  after 
this  engagement  ho  married  Miss  Taylor,  a 
vocalist  employed  at  the  theatre,  a stop  Yvhich 
led  to  a misunderstanding  with  tho  manager, 
and  tho  termination  of  the  engagement.  From 
Glasgow,  Mr.  Bough  pi'oceeded  to  Edinburgh  to 
fill  the  post  of  principal  scene-painter  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  that  city,  bub  by  nature  Mr. 
Bough  was  not  fitted  to  servo  any  one,  and  this 
engagement  soon  terminated.  He  himself  now 
saw  that  hia  best  course  was  to  adopt  an  inde- 
pendent line,  and  rely  upon  his  paintings  for  a 
maintenance.  After  passing  through  various 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  different  localitie.s,  ho 
finally  settled  down  in  Edinburgh  as  a steady, 
laborious  artist,  and  became  the  most  popular 
landscape-painter  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Bough,  in  tho  earlier  period  of  his  career, 
devoted  liimself  principally  to  water-colour,  and 
his  works  in  that  medium  may  safely  be  placed 
amongst  his  most  successful  efforts,  although  it 
is  to  his  more  ambitious  labours  in  oil  that  we 
must  attribute  his  popularity. 

As  a scene-painter,  ilr.  Bough  had  acejuired 
that  dangerous  facility  which  leads  the  artist 
too  frequently  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  results 
by  the  shortest  possible  means : we  consequently 
find  in  the  works  of  this  artist  a remarkable 
diversity  of  merit.  He  did  not  confine  himself 
to  one  class  of  subject,  but  hill  and  dale,  lake 
and  farm,  moor  and  morass,  and  common  and 
hayfleld,  ships  tossed  in  tho  open  sea  or  Ijiog 
quietly  in  harbour,  all  alike  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, and  these  he  delineated  with  much  spirit 
and  with  telling  effect.  But  once  upon  a time  Mr. 
Bough  undertook,  for  a wager,  to  paint,  within 
a very  limited  time,  an  historical  picture  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  cell.of  the  Scottish  Academy, 
The  subject  chosen  was  characteristic,  exhibiting 
Frederick  the  Great  at  Sans  Souci,  in  a fit  of 
passion,  kicking  out  his  ministers  from  his 
drawing-room.  The  work  could  hardly  bo 
looked  upon  otherwise  than  a.s  exceptional,  and 
bore  a decided  stamp  of  caricature.  In  a recent 
work  portraying  tho  triumphant  march  of  the 
Scottish  army  as  it  returned,  during  a thunder- 
storm, over  the  Solway  sands,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  tliat  felie  artist  was  indulging  in  silent 
eatii'e  upon  the  bumptiousness  of  those  Scots 
who  ventured  to  refer  to  the  quotation  in  the 
Academy  catalogue,  Yvhich  declared  that  during 
the  expedition  in  question  “ twenty  Englishmen 
fled  at  the  sight  of  one  Scotchman,  such  wa.s 
the  terror  which  their  prowess  had  produced.” 

Mr.  Bough  was  well  read  in  British  literature, 
and  wliou  iu  the  vein  delighted  in  quoting  his 
favourite  authors,  of  whom  Burns  was  the  chief, 
and  this  led  him  to  enter  with  enthusiasm  on 
the  illustration  of  an  edition  of  the  poet’s  works 
now  in  course  of  publication. 

Mr.  Bough  went  through  a vast  amonnt  of 
work,  and  exhibited  great  facility  in  the  com- 
position  of  the  subjects  ho  chose : he  treasured 
up  the  impressions  ho  received  from  nature,  and 
these  ho  threw  upon  the  canvas  iu  a broad  and 
effective  manner,  adding  figures  Yvbere  required 
to  enhance  the  effect,  but  these  were  occasionally 
far  from  correct  in  drawing. 

In  1856  Mr.  Bough  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  but  although 
his  name  had  often  been  brought  forward 
amongst  the  list  of  proposed  Academicians,  from 
various  causes  he  was  unsuccessful  in  attaining 
that  honour  until  1875. 


Besides  the  Haywood  gold  medal  above 
referred  to,  he  again  obtained  the  same  reward 
for  a picture  of  “ Dysart,"  in  1862.  He  also 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  West  of  Scotland 
Academy  of  tho  Fino  Arts  in  1851,  and  in  1803 
a prize  of  thirty  guineas  for  a picture  of  “ The 
Upper  Part  of  tho  Thames.” 


THE  CAMDEN  TURKISH  BATHS, 
CAMDEN-TOWN. 

These  buildings,  opened  on  the  28th  inst., 
occupy  a triangular  site  in  the  roar  of  two 
rows  of  new  houses  and  shops  fronting  High- 
street  and  Kentish-town  road  respectively,  and 
tho  apex  of  Yvhich  is  opposite  tho  Mother  Red 
Cap,  Camden-town. 

The  baths  have  a frontage  to  tho  Kentish- 
town-road  of  about  7 ft.  only,  and  aro  ap- 
proacbed  through  a corridor  45  ft.  in  length, 
and  entered  by  a pair  of  wrought-iron  orna- 
mental gates,  having  the  title  of  tho  baths  and 
date  of  their  erection  iu  a circular  panel.  Tho 
upper  part  of  the  entrance  consists  of  a per- 
forated  Yvrought-irou  box,  forming  a Moorish 
arch,  enclosed  Yvith  coloured  glass,  with  the 
crescent  and  star  thereon,  and  inside  of  which 
are  gas-burners  for  illuminating  it.  The  iron 
arch-work  rests  upon  two  polished  grey  granite 
incised  and  gilded  pilasters  with  carved  stone 
caps,  supporting  a pair  of  stono  shafts,  from 
which  springs  tho  stone  pebiment  above. 

The  corridor  has  its  walls  decorated  with 
simple  ornament  in  colour,  aud  the  dado  is  of 
Athenian  marble,  Egyptian  green  strings  and 
necking,  Irish  red  top-rail,  Sienna  die,  and 
jasper  flash  panels  and  Bardilla  plinth,  and  the 
floor  is  laid  Yvith  coloured  tiles.  The  same 
dado  is  continued  round  tho  hexagon-shaped 
hill,  and  up  the  stone  staircase,  the  hall  being 
covered  with  a lantern  of  the  same  shape  rest- 
ing on  a coved  ceiling  and  dentil  cornice,  the 
whole  finished  iu  Keen’s  cement,  panelled  and 
decorated  in  colours  and  gold.  Two  sides  of 
the  hexagon  on  the  first-floor  level  are  open, 
with  semicircular  arches  overhead,  supported 
by  polished  red  granite  columns  and  foliated 
stono  caps.  One  arch  leads  to  the  baths,  and 
out  of  the  other  projects  a bay-window  from  the 
ante-room  to  tho  ladies’  bath. 

On  entering  the  gentlemen’s  bath  on  the 
first  floor  aro  the  oflice,  ante -room,  and  an 
undressing  - room,  fitted  with  boxes  around 
three  of  its  walls,  and  lighted  with  stained- 
glass  windows.  A pitch-piuo  staircase  leads 
to  a similar  uodressiog-room  over  it  lighted 
by  means  of  a lantern  of  pitch-pine  and 
rolled  glass.  On  descending  another  flight  of 
pitch-pine  stairs  from  the  undressing-rooms  to 
the  ground-floor  the  hot-rooms  are  approached. 
No.  1,  hot-room  {Tepidariiim)  is  2f  ft.  by  20  ft., 
and  11  ft.  high,  fitted  with  marble  slabs,  on 
white-glazed  brick  risers,  and  also  marblo  backs 
aud  turquoise  brick-strings,  above  Yvhich  the 
walls  are  stuccoed  and  decorated  with  floral 
and  scroll  ornament  in  panels.  The  ceiling  is 
similarly  decorated.  The  light  to  this  room  is 
obtained  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  floor  is  tiled. 
No.  2 hot  room  (Cmlcdarium)  is  16  ft.  by  12  ft., 
fitted  in  a similar  manner  to  No.  1 room ; but 
tho  floor  of  this  room  is  cemented,  and  the  room 
lighted  by  a figured-glass  window  of  three  lights. 

No.  3 hot-room  (^Laconicum)  is  8 ft.  by  7 ft., 
is  lined  throughout  with  white  glazed  bricks, 
with  a tile  ceiling,  and  is  raised  thi-ee  steps 
above  the  level  of  the  othor  rooms.  In  tho  floor 
is  fixed  a cast-iron  grating,  up  through  which 
rises  the  heat  from  the  generating-room  and 
furnace  below  (flypocaustum),  Yvhich  in  No.  3 
room  rises  as  high  as  230”,  the  average  tem- 
perature, but  capable  of  rising  considerably 
over  300° ; the  hot  air  passing  through  the 
door  to  No.  2 room  heats  the  above  room  to 
about  180°,  the  average  temperature,  and  then 
to  No.  1 room,  where  the  heat  is  reduced  to 
ISO”,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  room  it  is  only 
110°. 

The  shampooing-room  adjoins  No.  1 room,  and 
is  20  ft.  by  15  ft.,  around  which  are  Sicilian 
marble  seats  and  marble  backs  to  a height  of 
3 ft.  6 iu.  TJio  turquoise  brick  string  is  also 
continued  around  this  room,  and  above  it  the 
Yvalls  are  lined  with  Athenian  marblo  in  panels 
of  dove  colour,  and  Irish  red  margins  with  a 
cornice  of  Sienna  marble,  the  floor  being  laid 
with  tiles.  In  this  room  are  the  necessary 
marble  bowls  fixed  in  the  walls,  with  hot  and 
cold  water  laid  on  to  each ; also,  iu  a circular 
zinc  inclosure  against  one  side  of  this  room  are 
secretly  fitted  most  of  the  special  baths,  viz., 
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he  shower,  douche,  spray,  wave  and  rose,  and 
aacendiug  doucho  and  spray,  all  of  which  have 
tho  hot  and  cold  supply  so  arranged  that  they 
can  bo  mingled,  and  any  and  every  degree  of 
temperatuie  obtained,  h'rom  this  room  is  entered 
the  Bwimining-bath,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  17  ft. 
high,  with  tile  platform  to  plunge  from  j the 
bath  itself  being  lined  with  6-in.  square  tilos  of 
four  colours,  white,  buff,  blue,  and  chocolate,  in 
pattern,  and  turquoise  and  chocolate  strings, 
the  baths  being  respectively  4 ft.  and  5 ft.  deep ; 
a 3-ft.  tile  dado  surrounds  tho  bath.  Above  the 
dado  the  walls  are  finished  in  Keene’s  cement, 
and  ornamented  in  panels  and  colour.  There  is 
a water-closet  and  urinal  on  the  bath  landing, 
also  a platform  overhanging  one  side  of  the  bath, 
leading  to  a pitch-pine  staircase  at  the  further 
end  for  bathers  who  do  not  wish  to  plunge  or 
swim  through  the  bath.  Those  stairs  ascend 
from  both  sides  of  tho  bath  and  meet  on  a land- 
ing, and  arrive  at  the  centre  flight,  leading  to 
the  cooling-room  above. 

Tho  cooling-room  is  40  ft.  long  and  20  ft. 
wide,  and  about  20  ft.  high  to  tho  lantern,  which 
is  .7  ft.  wide,  and  extends  tho  length  of  four 
bays  out  of  the  six  which  occupy  each  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  room,  tho  ends  of  the  room 
occupying  three  bays  each.  ' This  room  is  lined 
from  the  floor  to  tho  lantern  with  polished 
Athenian  marble,  of  various  colours.  The  dado 
is  2 ft.  3 iu.  high,  tho  string  of  which  is  Egypt- 
ian green,  the  die  jasper  iu  the  pilasters,  and 
purple  vein  in  the  recesses,  and  the  plinth  of 
Bardilla.  Tho  pilasters  are  8 ft.  high,  of  Irish 
red  marble,  with  sunk  Galway  green  panels  and 
black  and  white  mouldings  ; tho  bases  and  caps 
are  of  Sienna  marble,  with  black  paterae  between 
tho  caps  and  neckings.  Tlia  arcluvolts  are  iu 
Irish  red  marble.  The  moulded  cornice,  at  a 
height  of  13  ft.  from  the  floor,  is  of  Brocatelle 
marble,  tho  filling  in  being  all  of  Sicilian  marble, 
excepting  the  medallions  in  the  sprandrels  of 
tho  arches,  which  are  iu  jasper  and  black  and 
gold  mouldings.  Abovo  the  cornice  a cove  rises 
about  3 ft.  6 in.,  and  the  ceiling  is  panelled  with 
Ecossais  blue  marble,  within  Irish  red  ribs  and 
green  panels,  and  black  and  gold  mouldings, 
the  architrave  finish  to  the  lantern  being  Irish 
red  and  white  Sicilian  marble.  Tlio  whole  of 
the  marble  work  is  picked  out  in  gold,  which 
gives  a very  pleasing  effect.  The  recesses  in 
the  four  walls  are  filled  in  with  silvered  plate- 
glass,  with  black  aud  gold  mouldings,  the  margin 
round  the  same  being  white  marble,  ground  9 in. 
wide,  each  plate  of  glass  being  9 ft.  by  3 ft.  6 in., 
with  arched  heads.  A specially  designed 
chimney-piece,  of  different  coloured  marbles, 
has  been  fi-xed  iu  this  room,  with  fender  of  the 
same  material,  and  open  stove  and  tile  heai’tb ; 
tho  sides  of  the  stove  are  filled  in  with  subject 
tiles.  From  tho  cooling-roonr  there  are  two 
exits  to  tho  dressing-rooms,  so  that  from  enter- 
ing the  bath  a complete  circuit  is  made,  aud  the 
different  rooms  have  not  to  be  re-tra versed. 

The  ladies’  baths  are  entirely  on  tho  first 
floor,  and  the  provision  made  is  smaller  than 
that  for  gentlemen. 

Tho  glazing  of  the  various  partitions,  sashes, 
and  doors  throughout  tho  building  is  with  tinted 
cathedral  glass  of  various  designs,  both  plain 
and  ornamental.  The  ceiling  lights  of  the 
ladies’  dressing-rooms,  and  also  of  the  ladies’ 
and  gontloraon’s  No.  1 hot-rooms,  cont.aiu  sub- 
jects painted  on  glass  illustrating  iu  figure  and 
colour  the  various  j^rocesses  of  tho  bath.  Mr. 
James,  of  Camden-town,  has  carried  out  this 
part  of  tho  work. 

As  regards  ventilating  and  heating  tho  baths, 
the  fresh  air,  by  means  of  a vortical  air-shaft,  is 
conveyed  into  the  apparatus,  and  heated  iu  its 
passage  thither,  thereby  effecting  a saving  of 
fuel,  and  two  distinct  systems  are  introduced, 
both  for  carrying  off  from  the  hot-rooms  any 
vitiated  air,  aud  for  admitting  fresh  air  into  the 
bath  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  rooms, 
which  can  be  sensibly  affected  in  one  minute. 
The  cold  air  is  admitted  into  the  cooling-room 
by  means  of  perforated  panels  in  the  sides  of 
the  lantern,  with  external  flap.s  to  regulate  the 
same,  and  also  by  means  of  an  appliance  made 
purposely  by  Mr.  Elslcy,  which  from  an  acljoiu- 
ing  room  opens  six  panels  or  sashes  all  at  once 
on  tho  top  of  the  lantern,  and  which  c.an  be 
nicely  regulated.  The  beating-apparatus  is  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker,  of  Bolton,  tho  principle 
being  the  convoluted  stove.  Several  recent 
improvements  have  been  made  to  his  stove,  one 
of  which  is  the  register  for  insuring  an  equable 
draught  whatever  excess  of  fii’e  may  be  applied, 
and  which  readily  detects  the  carelessness  of 
the  attendant  or  stoker.  Mr.  Whittaker  has 


also  fitted  a boiler  on  the  top  of  the  heating, 
stove,  Yvhich  circulates  with  four  warm-water 
tanks  iu  the  bot-rooms. 

The  bath  fittings,  including  the  special  and 
private  bath.s,  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Smeaton  & Sons,  of  Moorgate-street,  but  the 
oth^r  plumbing  work  generally  has  been  done 
by  tho  builder. 

Tho  marble  work,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shampooiug-rooms,  has  been  carried  out  by  tho 
Athenian  Marble  Company,  aud  will  doubtless 
prove  a good  advertisement  for  that  company. 

Tho  tiling  of  the  various  floors,  except  that 
of  the  pluiige-bath,  has  been  done  by  Messrs. 
Harrison  & Wood,  of  Cannon-street,  with  the 
Craven  Dnnuill  tiles. 

Tho  decorations  are  by  Mr.  H.  Do  Jong,  of 
Kentish  Town-road,  and  tho  furnishing  through- 
out  by  Mr.  Seaton,  of  Hainpstead-road. 

The  water  supply  to  the  baths  is  by  meter. 
The  apparatus  for  making  coffee  and  other  hot 
drinks  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Picard,  Strand. 
Both  tbe  hot-room.s  are  fitted  with  fountains  and 
marble  basins  for  cold  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. 

On  tho  ground  floor  are  also  fitted  up  private 
hot  and  cold  water  baths,  enclosed  separately 
for  those  wishing  a private  tepid  bath  instead  of 
a Turkish  bath  ; arrangements  being  also  made 
for  administering  the  electric  bath,  salt,  aud 
ozono  baths. 

All  tho  joinery,  including  glazed  partitions, 
doors,  sashes,  skylights,  staircases,  seats,  Ac., 
with  but  few  exceptions,  are  of  pitch-iiine 
tbrnugboiit. 

The  whole  of  tho  floors  above  and  below  tbo 
hot-rooms  are  constructed  with  iron  and  con- 
creto  to  prevent  expansion  and  contraction 
whilst  subject  to  so  great  a heat,  and  to  confine 
it  the  floors  vary  from  9 iu.  to  14  in.  thick. 
Load  linings  ai’6  laid  underneath  the  tiles  in  the 
shampooing-room  of  the  upper  floor  to  prevent 
tho  chance  of  water  percolating  through  the 
concrete. 

Mr.  J.  B,  Hunt,  of  Bow  Common,  is  tho  con- 
tractor, tho  whole  Laving  been  carried  out  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bridgman,  architect. 


A NATIONAL  THEATRE  NOT  WHOLLY 
CONTROLLED  BY  POPULAR  TASTE. 

The  proposals  as  set  forth  in  tho  paper  read 
at  Cheltenham*  appear  to  be  gaining  ? round, 
if  slowly.  The  eminent  dramatic  critic  of  tho 
Snndaij  Times  took  tbe  paper  as  the  subject  of 
his  usual  leader  last  week,  and  we  have  pleasure 
in  reprinting  some  of  his  remarks  : — • 

“ How  stanch  advocates  wo  have  boon  of  an 
academy  of  dramatic  art,  which  would,  of 
course,  include  a subventioned  theatro,  our 
readers  know.  This,  moreover,  is  proved  by  tho 
fact  that  in  the  very  lecture  now  jirinteil  'Mr. 
Godwin  quotes  our  own  words.  Once  more  wo 
enter  tho  field  as  his  ally,  and  back  up  with 
utmost  sincerity  the  views  ho  advocates. 

Iu  8j)ito  of  tho  advance  we  have  made  during 
recent  years,  an  advance  tho  influence  of  which 
will  only  be  fully  perceptible  when  regarded  by 
the  next  generation,  wc  are  still  as  a race 
lamentably  behindhand  in  tbe  appreciation  of 
art.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  latest  jeremiad 
complains  of  ‘our  stunted  sense  of  beauty.’ 
That  we  suffer  from  this  no  one  who  contom- 
plates  our  theatrical  entertainments  will  deny. 
In  a few  English  theatres  we  may  now  see  an 
effort  after  the  best.  Stiil  we  have  far  to  travel, 
aud  it  is  doubtful  whether,  without  such  aid  as 
Mr.  Godwin  entreats,  wo  shall  ever  reach  the 
requisite  height.  It  is  still  possible  to  seo  on 
an  English  stage  such  things  as  are  nob  seen 
elsewhere  in  Europe.” 

“ Theatrical  art,  rightly  understood  aud  rightly 
conducted,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  instru- 
ments of  education  tbe  world  possesses.  Wo 
E]icak  here,  of  course,  of  education  in  its  highest 
sense.  Tho  Manchester  school  of  politicians  will 
not  see  this.  To  tho  kind  of  men  who  are  con- 
tent  to  accept  as  the  typical  Englishman,  John 
Bull,  — fat,  comfortable,  rubicund,  common- 
place, tho  type  of  ignorant  self-content  and 
prosaic  well-being, — all  art  most  seem  rubbish. 
Statesmen,  however,  ought  to  know  better. 
Some  of  them  do  know  how  potent  an  influence 
the  theatre  was  with  the  Greeks,  and  are  aware 
iu  their  reserve  thoughts  how  potent  it  might 
bo  with  Englishmen.  Still  wo  are  in  truth 
devoted  to  the  .prosaic,  to  purely  selfish  and 


ignoble  interests  so  tborougbly,  that  an  educated 
minister  oven  is  afraid  to  trust  to  bis  own  con- 
victions when  they  would  lead  him  off  the  cus- 
tomary track. 

Gravely  and  justly  regarded,  Government  is 
highly  reprehensible  for  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  It  may,  however,  bo  urged  that  Yvbilo 
no  man  in  cither  House  of  Representatives 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  take  any  cognisance  of 
theatrical  matters  and  bring  any  question  con- 
nected  with  theatres  before  Parliament,  Govern- 
ment is  justified  in  believing  that  absolute  in- 
difference prevails.  Time  will,  however,  show 
that  indifference  is  more  aiiparent  than  real, 
and  the  earth  which  nowseems  calm  and  serono 
will  before  very  long  show  volcanic  cleft  aud 
fissure. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a means  of  educating  actors 
that  an  institution  such  as  !Mr.  Godwin  advo- 
cates is  needed.  There  should  be  first  a theatre 
at  which  classic  plays  are  presented  on  given 
nights, — not  on  the  principle  of  mounting  one 
play  for  a run  of  hundreds  of  nights, — a system 
that  would  scarcely  involve  a gain  to  our  stage, 
but  on  that  of  giving  a constant  change  of 
pieces.  A man  should  be  able  to  look  at  tho 
bill  of  the  theatre  a fortnight  after  he  last  visited 
it  with  tlie  certainty  that  ho  will  see  a different 
]ierformance.  One  week  may  be  “As  Yon  Like 
It,”  the  next  “ Tbe  School  for  Scandal,”  and  tho 
third  “ Pygmalion  aud  Galatea,”  or  “ Donna 
Diana,”  for  there  is  no  reason  why  wo  should 
confine  such  a theatre  to  tho  masterpieces  of 
past  ages.  It  should  bo  remembered  that  the 
best  drama  for  a people  is  the  drama  of  its  own 
time,  if  it  have  such.  Incidentally,  however, 
the  subventioned  theatre  would  encourage  dra- 
matic art,  since  it  would  bo  an  honour  so  signal 
to  write  for  a theatre  like  this,  our  best  authors 
would  bid  for  this  distinction.  Then  there  would 
bo  a training  school  for  actors,  aud  our  stage 
would  be  supplied  with  young  actors  who  knew 
their  art  aud  had  not  to  learn  it  before  the 
public.  Plight  along  tho  line  an  advance  would 
thus  be  made.  Oh!  for  a Government  that  could 
see  the  importance  of  this  as  a matter  of  national 
culture.” 


THE  LATE  MR.  ADAMSON,  BUILDER. 

A VERY  sad  and  fa^al  accident  occurred  oii 
Saturday  last  to  Mr.  Adamson,  the  senior  of  tlio 
three  brothers  who  liave  long  been  known  under 
tho  firm  of  Adamson  & Sons,  of  Putney. 

Mr.  Adamson  had  been  up  to  the  Sandall-road 
Schools,  now  in  course  of  erection,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr,  E.  C.  Robins,  for  tbe  trustees  of 
the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls, 
Camden-road ; and  after  paying  tho  men,  ho 
went  with  tho  foreman  on  to  tho  scaffolding  to 
look  round  tbo  works.  Upon  descending,  one  of 
the  rungs  of  the  ladder  failed,  and  he  fell  some 
12  ft.  or  14  ft.  Ho  was  taken  uj>  insensible, 
having  fallen  on  his  back  across  a beam,  and 
was  convoyed  to  tho  tavern  close  by.  In  the 
afternoon  ho  recovered  consciousness,  aud  was 
attended  by  medical  men,  his  brothers  and  his 
wife  having  arrived.  But  severe  heemorrhago 
set  in,  under  which  bo  sank  a little  after  eight 
on  Monday  morning,  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  ago. 

Mr.  Adamson  was  a man  of  remarkable 
energy,  aud  bore  a high  character  for  iutelli- 
genco  aud  integrity.  His  firm  are  at  this 
moment  executing  a number  of  important  works. 


BELLS  AND  TOWERS. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  tbe  Rev.  11.  T.  Ella- 
combe,  writes, — In  tho  course  of  threescore  year.s 
and  ten  of  a long  life  I have  gone  up  some 
lumdreds  of  towers,  most  of  them  being  of 
Mediceval  date.  In  many  I noted  the  top 
timbers  of  boll-cages  securely  built  into  the 
walls,  and  no  harm  had  come  of  it,  though  from 
early  dates  the  bells  had  been  suning  up  aud 
down,  and  in  pre-Reformatiou  times  they  would 
have  been  rung  daily, — mane,  7neridie,  etvfspci  e, 
— to  45  deg.  with  the  dead-rope  wheel,  bub  no 
damage  had  occurred  to  the  building,  provided 
the  walla  were  of  substantial  masonry  and  well 
buttressed;  but  where  tbo  walls  of  towers  a ro 
flimsily  and  scampingly  built,  as  most  modem 
towers  are,  there,  no  doubt,  damage  may  bo 
expected  to  follow  from  tbo  very  bells  them- 
selves ; for,  do  what  you  will,  the  cago  will 
oscillate,  aud  so  will  the  tower,  and  if  the  two 
oscillations  do  not  occur  together  the  ringer  will 
occasionally  find  his  bell  “drop.”  Tower  and 
bells  should  oscillate  steadily  together;  but  this 
cannot  be  effected  unless  the  cage  is  firmly 
secured  against  tlio  walls,  and  then  iu  a uc-ll- 
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I bailfc  tower  the  whole  will  oecillato  together 
I steadily,  like  a pendulntn,  from  the  very  fouD- 
' dation,  and  no  harm  will  follow  j but  if  there  be 
; an  old  split,  caused  by  lightning,  or  settlement, 
I or  bad  building,  so  as  to  damage  the  masonry  of 
I a tower,  then  the  bells  should  not  be  rung  at  all, 
I and  that  has  been  my  advice  when  I liave  been 
i occasionally  consulted  on  the  subject. 

I have  not  seen  St.  Paul's  bells,  but,  tho  tower 
I being  an  engaged  building,  the  cage  may,  with- 
:i  out  fear  of  damage,  be  firmly  secured  to  the 
■j  walls ; for  damage  to  accrue,  it  would  be  ex- 

I tended  to  the  whole  fabric,  dome  and  all.  A few 
|<  years  ago  I was  in  the  noble  tower  of  L’Abbaye 
fi  Aux  Hommes,  at  Caen,  during  the  swinging  (I 
r.  cannot  call  it  ringing,  tho  bells  being  worked  by 
>1  the  foot  without  wheel  and  rope)  of  two  heavy 
;l  bells  for  service.  The  cage  of  massive  timber 

II  was  insulated,  and  the  motion  was  so  great  as 
A to  produce  the  sensation  of  sea-sickness  in  one 
‘I  of  my  companions  j and  the  oscillation  of  the 
il  lofty  tower,  with  its  glorious  spire,  was  greater 

than  I ever  felt  before,  but  there  was  no  ap- 
i:  parent  danger,  and  it  must  have  been  going  on 
I,  daily  for  ceuturiea.  In  flimsily-biiilt  modern 
Il  towers,  with  affected  lofty  spires  and  small 
I'  space  within,  there  had  better  bo  no  bells  at  all, 
i:  but  a single  bell,  dolefully  to  lament  its  position 
• by  solitary  tellings,  and  standing  as  a dumb 

idol.  In  all  such  towers  carillons  might  very 
II  safely  nod  most  effectively  be  sot  up. 


I TELKGR.-VPHY  AND  THE  POST  OFPICE. 

I At  the  opening  meeting  of  tho  Society  of 
i'  Arts  ou  the  20th  iuat.,  tho  chairman,  Lord 
j'  Alfred  Churchill,  said  in  the  course  of  his 

II  address; — The  last  two  or  three  years,  indeed, 

! I might  say  the  last  year,  have  been  so  fruitful 
1 iu  inventions  and  projects  beyond  all  others, 
I that  I doubt  not  there  will  be  found  plentiful 

work  to  engage  the  Society’s  attention.  Tho 
|j  telephone  came  upon  us  like  a miracle,  followed 
li  by  tho  phonograph  and  the  microphone  iu  quick 
1 Buccossion.  llow  far  these  two  later  inventions 
i may  or  may  not  be  brought  to  play  a part  iu  the 
I'  practical  affairs  of  every-day  life  lis  yet  uncer- 
i tain.  If  tho  telephone  has  not  yet  become  in 
this  country  the  household  instrument  which 
was  anticipated,  on  the  other  side  of  tho  Atlantic, 

, iu  the  United  States  of  America,  its  uso  is 
I almost  unlimited.  Why  there  should  bo  this 
I dillorouco  I cauuot  pi*eteud  to  say,  but  the  fact 
is  so ; whether  the  monopoly  of  telegraphy  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  has  had  an  uniu- 
tcntiunal  influence  in  producing  this  result  iu 
this  country  may  fairly  be  matter  of  discussion. 
The  monopoly,  iu  reality,  places  no  bar  wbat- 
. ever  to  its  private  nso  by  private  individuals, 
whilst  there  is  a widespread  belief  that  thei-e  is 
! some  difliculty  in  the  way  on  the  part  of  the 
Post  Office  authorities.  That  telegraphy  in  tho 
I hands  of  the  Post  Office  has  flourished  aud  boon 
I extended  iu  its  uso  beyond  what  any  public 
. companies  would  have  given  us  in  tbo  sumo  time 
is  undoubted,  aud  I,  for  one,  have  no  desire  to 
I dispute  this  J but  lam  by  no  moans  clear  that  it 
I i.s  duo  to  tlie  monopoly  of  sending  messages  for 
I hire  throughout  the  kingdom  j and  I am  inclined 
to  think  that,  great  as  tho  extension  of  the 
I telegraph  system,  both  in  public  and  private 
wires,  has  undoubtedly  been  in  the  hands  of  tho 
I Post  Office,  it  would  have  been  equally  great 
without  the  monopoly,  while  a largo  addition  in 
' the  way  of  private  telegraphy  would  have 
I taken  place  side  by  side  with  it,  had  the  field 
boeu  more  freo  to  mercantile  enterprise  as  well, 
i The  latter  would  have  acted  as  a stimulus  to 
tho  former  in  tho  uso  of  improvements,  espe- 
I cially  in  the  way  of  instruments,  including  tho 
telephone.  Take  tho  private  wires  of  the  pre- 
I sent  day.  'It  is  true  there  is  no  real  monopoly, 

I either  in  tho  putting  up  or  working  such  Hues, 

1 except  so  far  ns  tho  conveyance  of  intelligence 
for  hire  is  concerned,  bat,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  private) wires  are,  as  a rule,  ]>ut  up  by  tho 
; Post  Office,  and  rarely  by  private  individuals, 

( aud  are  worked  on  a rental  system.  Tho  Post 
I Offico  adopts  tho  very  admirnl)le  ABC  instru- 
• meut  of  Wheatstone,  and  supplies  no  other; 

, tlio  result  is,  that  although  there  are  several 
: instruments  at  the  present  time  of  an  improved 
I character,  printing  the  message  in  Roman 
I characters,  and  so  giving  a permanent  record 
of  it,  wliilst  the  other  is  evauescout,  the  Wheat- 
! stone  instrument  is  still  retained.  It  is  true 
that  any  ouo  is  at  liberty  to  purchase  and  use 
I such  improved  instruments  iu  connexion  with 
Post-office  wires  for  bis  private  purposes,  but 
I this  involves  au  outlay,  and  deters  many  who, 


for  the  facility  of  a rental,  and  the  dealing 
with  one  body  only  instead  of  two,  are  induced 
to  take  tho  more  imperfect  instrument.  The 
Post  Office  very  naturally  objects  either  to 
change  the  system  or  to  havo  several  systems 
at  work.  Again,  owing  to  tho  Post-office 
monopoly,  claimed  by  tbo  Post  Office  for  the 
conveyance  of  intelligence  for  hire,  whether  by 
letter  or  by  telegraph,  individuals  are  checked 
in  theii*  endeavours  to  extend  tho  uso  of  the 
telegraph,  while  in  America  it  is  largely  at 
work.  There  a central  office  conuects  itself 
with  subscribers  all  over  tho  area  of  a city. 
Telegrams,  prices,  and  such  like,  are  placed  iu 
a transmission  instrument  in  the  central  offico, 
which  at  once,  by  means  of  a receiving  instru- 
mont  on  tho  pi'emises  of  tho  individual  sub- 
scriber, turns  oat  the  message,  neatly  printed 
on  a slip  of  paper,  into  a basket.  A fire-alarm, 
a messenger-call  by  telegraphy,  is  also  in  daily 
use  there.  A system  ou  this  principle  is,  iinder 
some  very  special  arrangement  with  oiir  Post 
OSice,  in  use  atour  Stock  Exchange  in  the  City, 
where  prices  are  telegraphed  and  delivered  in 
print  into  tho  brokers’  offices  at  frequent 
periods  of  tho  day.  Tho  pi'ivilego,  liowever,  is 
special,  and  confined  to  a very  limited  area,  aud 
lias  been  obtained,  doubtless,  by  powerful  in- 
fluonco  brought  to  bear  on  the  Post  Offico.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  so  great  an  advantage 
should  not  bo  made  general  and  opeu  to  any 
who  might  desire  to  bring  such  a system  into 
general  uso  ? In  Glasgow,  an  oiiterprisitig 
individual  has, in  conjunction  with  tho  mercliaiits 
of  that  city,  established  an  oflice  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  somewhat  of  this  character.  Ho 
is  in  connexion  by  wires,  put  up  by  himself, 
with  a largo  number  of  subscribers,  to  each  of 
whom  ho  supplies  mercantile  information  from 
time  to  time,  price-lists  and  so  on,  and  on 
receiving  a signal  he  can  at  once  place  any  two 
of  his  subscribers  in  direct  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  each  other,  giving  thus  a great 
facility  of  communication  between  firms  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  in  tho  city  or  its 
suburbs.  A system  of  fire-alarms  also  has  just 
been  commenced  in  Glasgow,  and  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  above  system  may  be  extended 
to  the  metropolis,  and  to  our  large  towns  in  the 
provinces.  So  far  it  may  bo  said  the  Post  Office 
does  not  interfere  to  check  private  enterprise, 
but  there  is  an  impression  the  other  way,  aud 
in  the  uncertainty  of  what  may  or  may  not  bo 
legal  little  is  attempted.  These  at'o  matters 
I would  commend  to  the  consideration  and 
enterprise  of  our  members. 


THE  RESTORATIONS  AT  ST.  SEPULCHRE’S 
CHURCH. 

Tnu  progress  of  the  works  in  connexion  with 
tho  restoration  and  internal  re-arrangement  of 
St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  Holborn  Viaduct,  which 
havo  now  been  going  forward  fur  some  mouths 
past,  is  threatened  with  interference.  Au  appli- 
cation  has  been  made  in  tho  Consistory  Court 
to  Dr.  Tristram,  Chancellor  of  Loudon,  to 
restrain  the  further  progress  of  tho  works,  on 
the  ground  that  the  powers  granted  by  tho 
faculty  havo  been  exceeded.  The  parties  to  tho 
application  are  tho  authorities  of  the  City 
portion  of  tbo  parish,  and  also  two  residents  in 
tho  Middlesex  portion, — Mr.  Larkin,  gentleman, 
and  Jlr.  Collier,  of  St.  John-street,  Smithfielcl, 
licensed  victualler, — represented  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son, the  vestry  clerk.  After  hearing  the  argu- 
ments,  the  Chancellor  adjourned  tho  case,  in 
order  to  admit  of  another  application  being 
made  for  a faculty  to  carry  out  the  plans,  when 
tho  parties  asking  that  the  works  may  be 
restrained  are  to  state  the  deviations  of  which 
they  complain.  It  is  said  that  the  alleged 
infringement  of  the  faculty  has  reference  to 
certain  decorations  aud  ornaments  about  the 
chancel. 


THE  “ GAIETY  RESTAURANT.” 

Sm, — You  have  given  rather  too  much  credit 
iu  ono  direction.  Messrs.  Simpson  certainly 
supplied  and  fixed  the  tile- work;  but  their 
first  attom])t  to  carry  out  Mr.  Verity’s  inteu- 
tentious,  especially  in  reference  to  the  buffet, 
was  .a  complete  failure. 

Messrs.  Simpson  also  competed  with  others 
to  decorate  tho  buffet  ceiling  after  George 
Smith  it  Co.,  the  contractors,  had  executed  tho 
plastering  and  prepared  it  for  decoration  ; their 
tender  was  accepted,  and  they  carried  it  ont 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ttumer,  the  artist 
engaged  by  Mr.  Verity.  One  who  Knows. 


At  the  first  meeting,  held  on  \V‘edDesday  last, 
it  was  announced  tliat  tlie  memorial  of  tho 
Council  to  the  Corporation  of  South  Shields  for 
tlie  preservation  of  the  Roman  station  recently 
excavated  at  tho  Lawes  bad  resulted  iu  the 
safety  of  tho  remains.  Tho  subject  had  been 
warmly  taken  up  by  the  local  antiquaries,  tho 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  had  given  a part  of 
the  freehold  site,  and  tho  Town  Council  had 
voted  funds  for  enclosing  tbo  land  thus  acquired 
by  tho  town. 

Iu  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  which  were 
intei'esting,  Mr.  R.  Blair  reported  an  important 
discovery  on  the  site  of  what  is  probably  the 
cemetery  of  the  Roman  station,  South  Shields. 
It  is  a sepulchral  monument  representing  a 
seated  female  figure,  beneath  an  arch  and  pedi- 
ment,  supported  on  pilasters  with  capitals.  Tho 
whole  is  very  well  executed,  and  the  figure  is 
about  life-size.  Mr.  Do  Grey  Birch,  F.R.S.L., 
described  the  peculiarities  of  tlio  Latin  iuscrip- 
tion,  which  sots  forth  that  tho  monument  was 
erected  iu  tho  second  or  third  century  by 
Barates,  a Palmyrene,  to  the  memory  of  Rcgiiia, 
a Catvallauian,  first  his  freed  woman,  and  then 
his  wife,  who  died  aged  thirty.  Interesting  as  this 
monument  must  bo  considered  from  the  beauty 
of  its  design,  and  the  evidence  it  affords  of  tho 
presence  of  an  Asiatic  at  the  extremity  of  tho 
Roman  dominions,  yet  these  are  surpassed  by 
tho  presence  of  a Palmyreno  inscription  beneath 
tlie  Latin  one,  tho  first  found  in  England.  Pro- 
fessor Wright  read  this  as  “Regina,  tho  freed 
woman  of  Barates.  Alas ! ” 


ILLEGAL  COMMISSIONS. 

Sir, — May  I draw  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  penultimate  paragraph 
of  au  article  on  “The  Scandal  of  Commissions,” 
in  this  week’s  World  ? — 

“ The  mornl  leprosy  has  already  90  spread  that  its  uKi- 
mnto  limits  can  hardly  bo  predioteU.  Archi/ectg,  not 
eoiifeiit  wilA  the  fee  per  eeiif.  they  obimn  from  their  ctien'e, 
now  ineiat  ok  a eimihir  or  larger  o//otti(j»c8  from  the  cm- 
trnetor  whom  thev  may  honour  with  their  commands.  Tlio 
contractor  submits  perJorco;  but  he  takes  good  caro  to 
recoup  himself  liy  scamping  some  of  his  work.” 

It  seems  difficult  fur  outsiders,  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  tho  commercial  world,  to  under- 
stand the  utter  contempt  with  which  architects, 
individually  and  collectively,  look  upon  this  sort 
of  thing ; and  it  is  hard  that  they  should  be 
pilloried  in  this  unhandsome  way  for  a vies 
wliich  entails  expulsion  from  the  ranks  of  tho 
Institute  on  the  member,  be  ho  great  or  small, 
to  whom  it  is  brought  home.  An  architect’s 
sense  of  tho  dignity  of  his  profession  is  quito 
incomin-ehonsible  to  the  ordinary  man  of  tho 
world,  who  merely  sees  in  liim  a hungry  grasper 
at  “ commissions,”  aud  a “ copyist  of  ancient 
examples.”  Every  one  in  the  profession  knows 
that,  so  long  as  any  quack  may  tack  on  to  his 
string  of  trades  tho  words  “and  architect,”  the 
stigma  will  not  bo  removed,  and  architects  will 
continue  to  be  classed  with  tho  legal  (and  legally 
styled)  “ gentlemen  entitled  to  wear  swords,” 
whoso  “ sharp  ” practice,  generation  after  gene- 
ration, lias  made  a byword  of  a profession  wbioh 
ought  to  bo  honoured  as  a necessity  of  civilisa- 
tion, though  not  claiming  the  refinement  of  tho 
successors  of  William  of  Sons,  Erwin  von  Stein- 
bach,  and  Michelangelo.  Atticus. 


Another  correspondent,  well  known  to  us, 
offers  “ to  place  a cheque  for  lOOh,  by  tho  side 
of  others,  to  try  if  this  lying  libel  of  a wholo 
profession  is  not  punishable.” 


HUNT  V.  WIMBLEDON  LOCAL  BOARD. 

SiBj— In  commenting  on  this  enso  in  your  issue  of  tho 
23ril  inst.,  1 mu  glad  to  see  you  preface  vour  adverse 
criticism  on  tho  conduct  of  the  defendants  hy  the  words, 
“ so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  report  of  tho  case." 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  Board  were  advised 
l)y  Counsel  to  move  for  anew  trial  (if  necos.sary)  on  the 
ground  of  the  verdict  being  against  the  weight  of  evidence, 
but  they  had  no  occasion  to  do  this,  the  judgment  having 
been  in  their  favour. 

Tbo  evideuco  of  tho  Board  having  authorised  the  em- 
ployment of  the  plaiiitiir  consisted  of  (he  statement  of  one 
witness,  who  was  most  distinctly  contradicted  hy  three 
witnesses  on  the  pnrt  of  the  Board. 

For  the  jiurposo  of  the  legal  argument,  tho  verdict  of 
the  jury  was,  ot  course,  taken  as  final : hence  the  report  to 
which  you  refer. 

Technical  pleas  do  not  always  imply  a want  of  “merits.” 
They  are  frequcntlv  used  to  prevent  or  shorten  litigation. 

W.  K.  WitiiriBLD,  Defendants’  Solfcitur. 
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WAKMING  APPLIANCES. 

Sir,— On  reading  Mr.  Leeds’s  (of  New  York) 
strong  attack  on  heating  by  warmed  air  in  your 
paper  of  last  week,  accompanied  by  hia  advocacy 
of  tlie  continued  nse  of  tbe  open  fire  of  England, 
from  which,  however,  he  hungers  to  take  that 
modern  “ disgrace  ” to  the  “ glorious  open  fire,” 
“ the  miserable  air- warmer  ” so  much  in  vogue 
at  present,  I cannot  but  lament  that  ho  does  not 
(ell  US  how  he  would  supplement  the  open  fire 
(which  he  admits  to  be  “troublesome  in  many 
respects”)  so  as  to  procure  from  it  the  warmth 
without  draught  needed  for  largo  rooms.  I can 
quite  suppose  a hot- water  tube  or  coil  heated  by 
a boiler  behind  the  open  fire,  and  placed  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  near  the  door  or 
window,  would  be  an  admirable  supplement,  as 
indeed  it  proved  in  one,  previously  cold  and  un- 
beatable room  I know  j but  then  the  cost  in 
this  case  was  50L  Now  the  air-chamber  costs 
but  3Z.  or  4/.,  and  if  the  above  50Z.  was  extrava- 
gant, still  31.  or  4/.  will  far  from  cover  the  hot- 
water  arrangement,  while  the  hot-air  chamber 
has  proved  beneficial  in  every  case  of  its  use  1 
have  known,  and  in  one  case,  when  specially 
prepared  at  a cost  of  lOL  or  12?.,  converted  a 
large,  ill-ventilated,  and  often  partly  crowded 
room,  from  a source  of  headache  to  one  of  ease 
and  comfort.  Eooms  of  admirable  comfort  may 
doubtless  bo  heated  and  ventilated  when  they 
have  warmed  walls  and  warmed  floors,  but  in 
few  private  rooms,  at  least,  can  the  expense  of 
such  arrangements  bo  incurred.  Mr.  Meclii  is 
no  doubt  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  a stove 
of  special  radiating  power,  but  I can  hardly 
think  it  can  be  in  this  direction  Mr.  Leeds  would 
endeavour  to  remove  the  defects  of  the  open 
firej  or,  if  so,  he  is  not  as  familiar  at  Now  York 
os  we  are  on  this  side  the  Channel  with  the 
attempts  to  overcome  draughts  by  increased 
radiation  in  the  open  fire  itself, — that  attempt 
which  roasts  one  side  of  the  body  while  tbe 
other  is  cold,  till  we  are  like  “ an  ill-roasted  egg, 
all  on  one  side,” — a condition  which  you  will 
remember  “ Touchstoue  ” likens  to  being  among 
the  damned.  Horace  Field. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Sir, — In  Messrs.  Gostling’s  letter  to  you  last 
week,  advocating  a uniform  standard  for  the 
sale  of  Portland  cement,  I would  beg  to  take 
exception  to  a portion  of  the  last  paragraph. 
However  much  it  may  be  desirable  to  alter  the 
present  mode  of  selling  cement,  I cannot  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  assertion,  that  if  it  were 
“ sold  by  actual  weight,  and  the  word  bushel 
discarded,  consumers  would  know  exactly  the 
value  they  were  getting  for  their  money.” 

If  cement  is  to  be  sold  by  actual  weight  only, 
manufacturers  would  use  every  endeavour  to 
produce  a heavy  cement  without  increasing  the 
present  cost  of  production,  and  we  know  that 
weight  alone  is  no  test  as  to  the  quality  of 
cement.  And  to  substitute  sale  by  weight 
instead  of  by  measure,  is  merely  offering  a pre- 
mium for  placing  a heavily-limed,  badly-ground 
cement  on  the  market,  and  tlio  consumer  would 
certainly  not  know  the  value  ho  was  getting  for 
ilia  money. 

Surely,  if  the  measure  were  used  as  a measure, 
and  not  an  imaginary  weight  substituted  for  it, 
DO  such  alteration  as  is  suggested  by  the  Messrs. 
Gostling  would  be  needed.  H.  Faija. 


A YARD  OF  LIME. 

8ib, — Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  what 
“a  yard”  of  limo  is:  that  ia,  how  many  cubic  feet  or 
bushels  it  represents?  I ahull  probably  be  told  27  cubic 
feet,  or  21  bushels:  but  I wish  to  know  if  there  is  any 
penerally  recognised  trade  custom  making  a yard  of  lime 
differ  from  tliis  standard.  A Conteactoe, 


EXTIRPATION  OF  SPIDERS. 

SiE, — Your  correspondent,  “An  Architect,”  is  not  the 
only  one  who  would  occasionally  be  glad  to  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  these  pests.  The  open  rafter  roofing  of  cloisters 
round  Chichester  Cathedral  affords  an  example  of  perfect 
immunity  from  webs,  where  spiders  might  be  expected  to 
congregate  in  numbers.  1 tiavo  been  assured  the  rafters 
arc  of  Irish  bog  oak,  and  that  no  insects  will  attack  this. 
The  wood  is  light  mther  than  dark,  rery  different  from  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  bog  oak,  but  very  old. 

F.  H.  M. 


STAINS  IN  OAK. 

Silt, — I am  doing  some  work  with  old  oak  (old  roof 
timbers),  and  where  iron  bolts  or  nails  have  been,  the  wood 
is  stained  black  for  some  distance.  If  anj’ of  your  readers 
could  tell  me  what  would  remove  this  stain,  I should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  them,  R. 


TREES  AND  FOUNDATIONS. 

A CURIOUS  instance  has  lately  come  under  my 
observation  of  the  mischief  to  the  foundations 
of  buildings  which  may  sometimes  bo  caused  by 
tbe  roots  of  trees.  In  tbe  case  to  which  I refer 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  a,n  increasing  settle- 
ment in  the  wall  of  an  infant  seboul  (built  some 
five  years  since).  It  was  clear  that  sometbing 
was  wrong  underneath,  and  so  uiiderpinuing  was 
determined  upon.  When  the  ample  and  well- 
executed  footings  and  concrete  had  been 
examined  it  was  discovered  that  the  roots  of  a 
row  of  Ontario  poplar-trees  which  stood  in  a 
neighbouring  garden,  some  20  ft.  or  25  ft. 
distant,  had  worked  their  way  down  to  the 
depth  of  some  o ft.  to  8 ft.,  and  had  completely 
disintegrated  the  concrete.  The  roots  were 
mostly  of  very  fine  tc.xture,  some  mere  fibre  of 
no  greater  substauce  than  human  hnir,  and  a 
few  larger  ones  as  thick  as  a mau’s  little  finger, 
all  entwined  in  the  concrete.  The  soil  was  a 
cold  clay,  and  an  e.xperienced  horticulturist 
assures  me  that  although  the  roots  of  poplars 
traverse  strata  which  would  repel  other  trees, 
yet  they  generally  strike  only  to  a shallow  depth. 
In  this  instance  the  roots  had  devoured  all  the 
lime  in  the  concrete  in  the  lower  part,  which 
was  crumbling  away.  The  upper  part  (whore 
no  roots  existed)  was  perfectly  sound.  Instances 
of  strong  roots  throwing  down  walls  are  not 
uncommon,  but  I find  on  inquiriog  of  experi- 
encod  men  that  the  insidious  work  of  these 
distant  trees  is  unusual. 

The  new  foundations,  ic.,  have  all  been 
executed  in  Portland  cement  concrete  at  a con- 
sidorably  greater  depth  than  before,  and  warn- 
ing  given  to  the  occupants  of  the  adjoining 
garden.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey. 


THE  REPAIRS  OF  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — I find  that  some  miRapprehension  exists 
on  two  collateral  points  connected  with  the  case 
of  All  Saints  Church,  Lambeth  ; and  as  your 
excellent  article  under  the  above  heading  in  the 
Builder  of  November  23  will  be  better  under- 
stood  if  they  are  cleared  up,  I hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  do  so. 

I find  that  some  persons  aro  under  the  im- 
pression that  extensive  works  of  repair  as 
usually  understood  were  earned  out;  and  that 
others  suppose  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
voluntarily  “ set  in  motion  their  powers  under 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  1855,”  as  your 
article  describes  their  action.  Neither  of  these 
ideas  is  correct. 

The  building  itself  literally  “ set  in  motion  ” 
the  proceedings.  A decayed  stone  fell  from  the 
tower  i a woman  was  injured  by  the  stone.  The 
police  reported  the  mutter,  and  there  was  no 
alternative  possible  but  that  the  usual  course 
should  be  taken  as  prescribed  by  the  Act. 

Tbo  work  done  consisted  in  the  removal  of 
decayed  and  decaying  stones.  Probably  this  is 
“repair”  in  a legal  sense  of  tlieterm;  but  it 
was  very  muck  the  reverse  from  an  architect’s 
point  of  view.  The  stone  proved  to  be  fright- 
fully  decayed,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
take  off  the  tops  of  four  stone  pinnacles  at  the 
angles  of  the  tower,  to  remove  almost  all  the 
shafts,  and  some  of  the  arches  from  an  arcade 
which  enriched  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  and 
to  remove  some  stones  from  the  spire;  and,  to 
accomplish  this,  scaffold  had  to  bo  carried  up 
from  the  ground  level. 

The  District  Surveyor. 


ROMAN  FIGURES. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  great  interest  the 
article  in  last  week’s  Builder  on  Pompeii : truth 
is  strange,  stranger  than  fiction. 

Touching  the  discovery  of  the  bankers’ 
accounts  at  Pompeii,  I hope  they  will  throw 
some  light  upon  the  addition  of  Roman 
numerals  ; indeed,  on  the  dealings  with  Roman 
figures  generally. 

Thus,  to  state  two  sums, — 

19  XIX 

111  CXI 

95  xcv 

22  XXII 
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I can  master  the  Arabic  numerals,  and  I 
should  be  gratified  if  some  of  your  learned 
readers  would  tell  me  how  to  add  up  the 
Roman.  C.  H. 


A NEW  MORTUARY  AT 
ST.  GEORGE-THE-MARTYR’S. 

A NEW  mortuary  is  about  to  bo  erected  at 
tbe  east  end  of  St.  George’s  Churchyard,  Higb- 
street,  iu  the  Borough,  which  was  recently  laid 
out  and  planted.  The  plans  and  designs  for  the 
building  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Hiscocks, 
and  the  rector  and  churchwardens  having  offered 
no  objections  to  the  erection  of  the  building,  it 
was  agreed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Vestry 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  obtaining  the 
faculty  Y'equired  before  the  erection  of  the 
buikliog  can  be  proceeded  with.  At  the  same 
meeting  a resolution  was  moved  to  the  effect 
that  the  surveyor  bo  directed  to  prepare  plans 
and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  setting  back  the 
steps  to  the  entrance  of  St.  George’s  Church, 
for  the  purpose  of  widening  that  part  of  the 
road  and  footway.  It  was  urged  that  the 
widening  of  the  thoroughfare  at  the  si)ot 
indicated  was  very  much  required,  and  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  a very  dangerous  place. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Qrangemoutli. — Messrs.  Charles  Brand  & Son, 
contractors  for  the  new  docks,  Grangemouth, 
have  intimated  to  their  workmen  the  following 
reduction  of  wages — viz.,  masons,  joiners,  and 
carpenters,  Id.  per  hour;  blacksmiths  and  ham- 
mermen, 23.  per  week;  and  labourers,  Is. per 
week. 

Lancader. — Tbe  master-stonemasouB  of  Lan- 
caster  have  given  notice  to  the  men  in  their 
employment  of  their  intention  to  adopt  the 
system  of  payment  by  the  hour,  instead  of  by 
the  day,  as  heretofore.  This  may  materially 
affect  tbe  wages  in  winter,  but  it  will  not  make 
any  difference  in  summer.  We  hear  that  the 
building  trade  in  Lancaster  has  not  been  known 
for  many  years  past  to  be  so  bad  ns  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  there  are  no  jobs  of  any  importance  in 
prospect  in  tbe  neighbourhood. 


pljoolis  Tictcifacir. 

Foreign  Architecture. 

Wf.  have  received  the  first  part  of  a serial 
publication,  “ New  Works  of  Architecture  at 
Frankfort-on-Maine”  (Neubanten  Frankfurt-am- 
Main),  edited  by  Fr.  Sauerwein,  architect,  the 
intention  of  which  is  to  make  known  tbe  many 
private  and  public  buildings  of  some  consequence 
which  have  been  lately  erected  in  that  city.  It 
seems  that  tbe  selection  has  been  made  by  tbe 
Society  of  Architects  and  Engineers  at  Frank- 
fort,  and  that  the  views  are  reproduced  by  a 
recently-invented  photographic  method  supposed 
to  be  permanent.  Each  part  is  to  contain  three 
views  and  three  pages  of  plan.  Tbe  agent  for 
the  sale  of  the  work  in  Great  Britain  is  Mr. 
Davis,  of  201,  Old  Kent-road,  who  also  has  in 
hand  another  serial,  “Classical  Works  of  the 
Architecture  of  tbe  Middle  Ago  autl  the  Renais- 
sance Period  in  Germany.”  The  first  series  will 
deal  wholly  with  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg. 

From  the  same  address  comes  intimation  that 
the  Emulation,  a monthly  publication  of  tbe 
Central  Society  of  Architecture  of  Belgium, 
heretofore  published  abroad,  is  now  to  be  circu- 
lated iu  England.  It  will  be  published  monthly, 
and  each  issue  will  contain  four  folio  plates, 
illustrating  modern  examples  of  Flemish  archi- 
tecture,  selected  from  the  best  works,  and  exe- 
cuted in  photo-lithograpby.  Each  number  will 
contain  a literary  summary  of  doings  on  the 
Continent,  and  articles  on  subjects  interesting 
to  architects  and  engineers.  With  the  first 
number  will  be  given  seven  plates  of  tbe  Paris 
Exhibition  Prize  Buildings  of  Belgium. 


VARIORUM. 

Nature,  for  November  21st,  inclndes  an  illus- 
trated account  of  the  Carbon  Telephone,  by  Mr. 
Barrett.  Tbe  writer  describes  conversations 
carried  on  between  Norwich  and  London,  115 
miles,  tbe  voice  of  individual  speakers  being 
recognisable,  and  thinks  it  not  impossible  that 
before  long,  by  means  of  this  telephone, 
speeches  in  Parliament  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  newspaper  offices,  and  to  the  country,  while 
members,  if  their  articulation  be  distinct,  are 

•peaking  from  their  places  in  the  Hciuee. 

“ Workshop  Management : a Manual  for  Masters 
and  Men,”  by  Frederic  Smith  (Wyman  & Sons), 
is  a sensible  little  book  that  might  be  usefully 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  young  workmen.  Giving 
some  suggestions  to  apprentices,  the  writer  says 
iaatly: — '•  It  is  not  enough  that  he  shall  know 
bow  to  do  Jiis  work — he  must  also  know  how  to 
do  it  quickly.  His  ambition  should  be  to  be 
able  to  do  as  much  work,  and  to  do  it  as  well,  as 
any  of  the  joarnoymen  in  the  shop.  To  accom- 
plish  this  ho  will  find  that  brains  are  as  im- 
portant as  muscles.  If  he  notice  the  men  who 
work  beside  him,  he  will  find,  curiously  enough, 
as  it  will  seem  to  him,  that  many  of  the  best 
hands,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  work,  are  by  no  means  the  men  who 
appear  to  work  the  hardest  j and  if  he  watch 
those  men  closely,  he  will  find  them  to  possess 
good  tools,  kept  in  first-rate  condition.  Such 
workmen  never  take  off  two  shavings  where 
one  is  sufficient,  never  put  the  stuff  twice 
through  their  hands  when  once  will  do ; they 
have  always  something  to  do  whilst  their  glue 
is  drying ; in  short,  their  hand  is  subservient  to 
their  brain.  These  are  the  skilled  workmen, 
the  men  who  seldom  have  to  seek  employment, 
especially  if  they  are  steady, — the  men  who 
can  always  secure  the  highest  wages,  and  who, 
when  trade  is  bad,  are  the  last  to  be  discharged 
by  their  employer.  They  alone  are  the  examples 

for  the  apprentice  to  copy.”' The  current 

number  of  L’Art  includes  an  effective  etching 
of  Mr.  Millais’s  picture,  “A  Yeoman  of  the 

Guard.” The  first  tale  in  the  Belgravia 

Arinual  for  1878  is  “A  Shocking  Story,”  by  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins,  and  is  of  itself  worth  the  small 
cost  of  the  number.  Mr.  Gerald  Dixon,  who  is 
coming  to  the  front,  describes  “ A Literary 
Siren,”  with  whom  many  of  us  have  been 
acquainted. 


Ultsallimca. 

Strains  and  Stresses  in  “ Redundant  ” 
I Structures. — At  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
1 and  Leith  Engineers’  Society,  on  the  20th  inst., 
I Mr.  Kobert  C.  Reid,  C.E.,  president,  in  the  chair, 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Smith,  for- 
ii  merly  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  Imperial 
- University  of  Tokio,  Japan,  on  “ The  Calculation 
1(  of  the  Strains  and  Stresses  in  Redundant  Struc* 
I tures.”  Ho  described  a redundant  structure  as 
one  in  which  the  number  of  links  was  greater 
r than  the  number  of  fle.xible  joints,  which  was 
I just  sufficient  to  render  the  structure  stiff.  He 
explained  that  this  latter  number  was  always 
i'  three  less  than  twice  the  number  of  flexible 
>1  joints.  Ho  pointed  out  that  what  was 
>:  usually  called  a non  - redundant  structure 
■I  became  redundant  when  laid  upon  and  fixed 
to  its  abutments,  and  that  it  was  on  this 
n account  that  the  horizontal  components  of 
i'  the  redundant  reactions  were  usnally  said  to 
tt  bo  indeterminate.  Mr.  Smith  then  described 
^ iu  detail  the  graphic  and  other  methods  of  cal- 
;|  culating  these  horizontal  components  from  the 
moduli  of  elasticity  of  the  different  members 
|l  and  of  the  abutments,  treating  separately  link- 
work  structures  and  massive  arches,  neither  of 
I'  which,  ho  believed,  had  hitherto  boon  com- 
•I  pletely  investigated.  After  explaining  the 
||  application  of  the  general  method  in  structures 
; of  any  degree  of  redundancy,  he  concluded  with 
!i  some  remarks  upon  the  impossibility  of  profit- 
[;  ably  avoiding  all  redundancy  iu  engineering 
•i  structores. 

Bxiilders'  Benevolent  Institution.  — 

m:  The  fiftieth  election  of  pensioners  on  the  funds 
; of  this  Institution  took  place  on  Thursday,  at 
i'  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  George  Dines 
in  the  chair.  There  were  vacancies  for  two 
j!  men  and  two  women,  and  there  were  three 
p candidates  of  each  sex.  The  poll  was  closed  at 
‘•'I  three  o’clock,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  scruti- 
:■  neers  (Messrs.  Thomas  Stirling  and  F.  W. 

I!  Keeble)  reported  the  result  of  the  voting  as 
follows: — G.  B.  Mercer,  2,388;  Charles  Buck, 
j;  1,700;  Gregory  Bartlett,  1,536;  Sarah  Few, 
4,400;  Eleanor  Weston,  1,100;  and  Susan  Gulson, 
600.  The  Chairman  accordingly  declared  the 
Ji  anccessful  candidates  to  be  G.  E.  Mercer,  C. 

■|  Buck,  S.  Few,  and  E.  Weston.  Votes  of  thanks 
ji' to  the  chairman,  scrutineers,  &c.,  brought  the 
ti  proceedings  to  a close. 

|l  Epping  Forest  Claims.  — The  Committee  ! 

' ! have  received  already  some  500  claims  in  respect 
I of  Epping  Forest.  They  are  to  be  examined 
: forthwith,  and,  wherever  practicable,  disposed 
of  by  settlement  with  the  parties.  Those 
hclaims  which  the  Committee  are  unable  satis- 
jfactorily  to  settle  will  be  tried  before  the 
['arbitrator  at  Westminster. — City  Press. 


Altar  and  Reredos,  1 Nottingham. — A, 

costly  and  elaborate  altar  and  reredos,  eiecated  ; Architect  usefully  observed “ Eeerat  disSrera 
"ira’'-’;-;”  i a i/nct  merely  careless  taMtap! 

though  that  is  bad  enough,  but  ignorant  build 


polished  red  marble,  and  the  altar  slab  (which 
is  in  one  piece)  of  wliite  marble,  have  been 
erected  in  the  Chapel  of  Oar  Lady’s  Convent  of 
Mercy,  Nottingham.  The  style  adopted  is  the 
Decorated.  The  altar  is  provided  with  two  wide 
gradini.  The  altar  and  reredos,  as  above,  are 
detached  from  the  wall,  allowing  a passage 
behind  for  access  to  the  canopy.  The  reredos 
to  this  wall  is  formed  by  a continuation  of  the 
carved  cornice  and  quatrefoil  and  battlemented 
parapet  to  the  front  reredos,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  an  arched  opening  under  at  each 
end  of  the  passage,  and  in  this  parapet  are 
placed  carved  brackets  to  carry  figures  of  Our 
Lord  and  the  Virgin,  also  carved  in  wliite 
alabaster,  at  each  side  of  the  large  east  window 
in  the  centre.  The  space  below  the  parapet  and 
between  it,  and  a base  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  altar,  is  filled  iu  with  majolicatilos  of  lavender 
and  white  colours.  The  steps  to  the  altar  are 
formed  of  red  Mansfield  stone  moulded  at  the 
edges,  and  the  dais  is  filled  in  under  the  altar 
with  white  faced  tiles,  and  in  front  of  it  with 
red  tiles  and  fretted  margins.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  sculptor,  of 
Cheltenham,  from  the  designs  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  of  London.  Messrs.  Hardman 
<fe  Co.  furnished  the  tabernacle  safe  and  brass 
door;  and  Messrs.  Dennett  & Co.,  of  Netting, 
ham,  have  executed  the  engineers’  and  builders’ 
work,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect. 

Library  Extension  and  Art’  Gallery. 
Birmingham.— At  the  n.eeting  of  the  Bir- 
mingham  Town  Council,  on  the  9ih  inst.,  the 
Mayor  read  the  report  of  the  Free  Libraries 
Committee,  which  stated  that  the  committee  had 
accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Horsley  Brothers, 
contractors,  Birmingham,  for  the  execution  of 
the  library  extensions  and  the  erection  of  the 
now  Art  Gallery,  for  the  sum  of  16,0561.  To 
this_  amount  would  have  to  bo  added  the  cost  of 
additional  works  not  referred  to  in  the  specifica- 
tion or  shown  in  the  plans  upon  which  Messrs. 
Horsley’s  tender  was  based.  The  contract  which 
had  been  entered  into  provided  that  the  works 
should  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
architects  on  or  before  the  31st  December,  1879. 
In  order  to  expedite  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract, the  committee  had  consented  to  the  whole 
of  the  works  connected  with  the  library  exten- 
sions and  the  new  Art  Gallery  being  carried  out 
simultaneously.  This  had  rendered  necessary 
the  closing  of  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  read- 
ing-room  and  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
Reference  Library,  but  the  contractors,  at  their 
own  expense,  had  substituted  a temporary 
wooden  entrance  and  staircase  from  the  Edmund- 
stieet  side  of  the  buildings.  The  contents  of 
the  Museum  of  Arms,  and  most  of  the  contents 
of  the  Art  Gallery,  had  been  removed  to  Aston 
Hall,  and  were  on  exhibition  there  until  the  new 
buildings  had  been  completed.  The  report  was 
approved. 

The  Staffordshire  Potteries.— The  trade 
year  in  the  Potteries,  which  has  just  closed,  has 
been  unsatisfactory.  At  the  present  time, 
though  in  special  branches  of  the  trade  men  are 
working  nearly  fall  time,  not  more  than  half 
the  producing  power  of  the  district  is  in  opera- 
tion.  The  declared  value  of  the  goods  exported 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1878  was  1,260,5901., 
against  1,288.7771.  in  1877,  and  1,270,6061.  in 
1876.  The  value  of  the  goods  shipped  for  the 
United  States  in  the  same  period  was  only 
414,4041.,  against  454,353  in  1877,  and  425,8061. 
in  1876.  The  orders  received  from  America 
have  fluctuated  mouth  by  month,  and  the  value 
of  the  goods  shipped  in  September  dropped  down 
to  36,0001.,  which  was  little  more  than  half  the 
value  of  the  business  done  in  some  of  the  other 
months.  The  goods  made  for  the  French  market 
show  a considerable  improvement  in  value  to 
those  of  previous  years;  but  this  is  in  nodegree 
attributable  to  the  Exhibition,  which  has  been 
productive  of  very  few  orders  for  this  district 
up  to  the  present  time.  Germany  has  pnr- 
chased  less  British  pottery  this  year  than  usual, 
and  we  are  assured  that  the  German  potters  are 
greatly  increasing  their  production  of  light 
hollow  wares,  and  are  driving  English  goods  ont 
of  some  markets. 

Electric  Lighting. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Bilston  Township  Commissioners  and  Local 
Board  of  Health,  held  on  the  20th  inst,,  it  was 
resolved  to  make  inquiries  in'^ connexion  with 
the  electric  light,  with  a view  to  its  adoption 
in  that  town. 


iDg  that  brings  us  into  trouble.  The  latter  fault 
IS  really  the  more  dangerous,  because  while  it  is 
more  insidious  than  the  other,  it  is  one  great 
cause  of  it.  The  efforts  of  the  people  who  arc 
responsible  for  it  to  put  it  out  of  sight  ought 
therefore  to  be  strenuously  resisted.  The  danger 
is  the  greater,  because,  while  we  are  venturing 
on  all  sorts  of  newconstructioas,  we  have  taken 
leave  of  tbo  old-fashioned  habits  of  solid  builqi. 
ing;  and  competition  and  the  system  of  con- 
tract  work  are  forcing  the  method  of  building 
down  to  the  cheapest  possible  conditions. 
Practical  constructors  are  continually  trying 
to  do  things  they  have  not  done  before,  and  to 
do  them  in  the  quickest  and  most  economical 
way  possible,  while  they  are  as  innocent  as 
children  of  the  scientific  knowledge  by  which 
alone  such  experiments  are  made  safe.  In  a 
generation  which  is  covering  the  country  with 
more  important  constructions  than  any  before 
it,  the  greater  part  of  the  persons  who  are 
responsible  for  these  constructions  may  be  said 
not  to  know  tbatsuch  safe  knowledge  exists  ; and 
tbe  mass  of  the  people  whose  property  and  lives 
are  risked  by  them  are  disposed  for  this  reason 
to  deride  it  as  unpractical.  It  is  an  injury  to 
the  community,  then,  when  complaint  of  the  bad 
execution  of  a piece  of  work,  especially  if  it  be 
public  work,  is  allowed  to  divert  attention  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  beeu  ignorantly  and  badly 
designed.” 

Edinburgh.  Architecttival  Association. — 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  hold  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  S.  Blanc  in 
the  chair,  when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Leonard  A.  Wheatley  on  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, tracing  its  source  from  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Egyptian,  through  the  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  to  modern  times. 
A discussion  ensued.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  numerous  drawings  and  diagrams. 

Sowerby  Bridge. — Messrs.  Utley  & Gray 
eiigiueers,  <S:c.,  Halifax,  have  been  instructed  by 
the  Sowerby  13ridgo  Local  Board  of  Health  to 
prepare  plans  for  dealing  with  the  sewage,  an 
inquiry  lately  held  by  Mr.  Harrison,  C.E.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  having 
shown  the'  urgent  need  of  intercepting  the 
sewage  from  the  river  Calder  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

Welsh  Calvinists. — The  memorial-stones  of 
a new  Welsh  Calviuistic  chapel,  schools,  and 
chapel-keeper’s  bouse,  in  course  of  erection  in 
Broad-streefc,  Pendleton,  Salford,  were  laid  oa 
Saturday  last.  The  buildings  will  cost  between 
5,0001.  and  6,0001.  Mr.  William  Dawes,  of  Man- 
chester is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Kewley, 
Jones,  & Robertson  are  the  architects. 

Leadenball  Zklarket. — The  Corporation  of 
London  has  decided  to  retain  Loadenhall  Market 
on  its  present  site,  but  so  to  improve  it  as  to 
render  it  more  convenient  and  commodious. 

The  Leeds  Architectural  Association 
will  hold  a conversazione  on  the  3rd  of  December. 


TENDERS 

Fi>r  th(?  erection  of  school  of  art,  Kidderminster. 

J.  M.  Gilling,  architect.  Quantities  by  same  : — 

Howard  & Sons £3,240  0 0 

Baker  & Son  2,900  0 0 

Thompson  2,835  0 0 

Cook...  2,698  2 6 

Toiall 2,680  0 0 

Smith  2,630  0 0 

Horton 2,568  0 0 

Jones  & Co 2,529  0 0 

Barman  & Son  2,496  0 0 

Guest  (accepted)  2,340  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  houses  at  Old  Ford,  for  Mr.  J.  Lob,», 
Mr.  K.  B.  Notley,  architect: — 

Fitzroy  £3,300  0 0 

Sawver 3,189  0 0 

Wire,,,  , 2,170  0 0 

Greenwood 2,006  0 0 

Prebble  2,065  0 0 

Jarvis  i Sons 2,000  0 0 

Falkner  1,987  0 0 

Stamp  ABowtlo  1,930  0 0 

J ggy  A A 


Shellield  ., 


1,797 

1,735 


0 0 
0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  64,  Grosvenor-streef, 
Grosvcnor-squnre,  for  Captain  G.  F.  Talbot.  Mr.  Robert 
Kcirle,  arcliitect;— 

Clarke  Si  Mannooch £1,027  0 0 

Eaton  860  0 0 

Craske 730  0 0 

Stephens  (accepted) 688  0 0 
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For  pulling  down  and  rnbulldinc  tho  infants’  school, 
Queen-street,  for  the  Hemel  Hempstead  School  Board, 
air,  G.'orge  Low,  architect.  Quantities uot  supplied;— 
Mann  . £1,730  0 0 

Julian  StlCo.  1,485  0 0 

Cook 1,3D5  0 0 

Willmott  & Sons  1,258  0 0 

Taylor  & Sons  1,189  19  0 

Monk  . , 1,145  0 0 

SneU....  1,123  13  8 

Ailsway  . 1,110  0 0 

J.  Sear.  , 1,018  18  6 

W.  Sear  (accepted)  1,000  0 0 

G.  Sear  998  10  0 ! 

For  rebuilding  the  Haro  aud  Hounds  Tavern,  North 
End,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  William  Brett 


Shepherd.., 

Stamp  & Bowtle  . 

Andrews 

Jackson&  Todd... 


, £2.792  0 0 
2,379  0 0 
2,170  0 0 
2,100  0 0 

100  0 0 
93  0 0 


For  works  proposed  to  be  done  at  76  and  78,  Charlotte* 
etreet,  Fitzroy-square,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Holsworth.  Mr. 
Sextus  Dyball,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Stoner:— 

No.  78.  No.  76. 


Morter £2,230 

Brass 2,190  0 

Merritt  & Ashby...  2,087  0 

Taylor  1,916  0 

B.YUgh  1,910  0 

Croaker 1,845  0 

Ferkins 1,833  0 

Budkin 1,792  0 

Kirk  1,637  0 


..  £478  0 0 
-428  0 0 


315  0 0 


For  public  hall,  &c.,  Keynsham,  Somerset.  Messrs. 
Brown* Loo,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  G.  May- 
lard  :— 

Public  Committee 

Hall.  Rooms,  Ac. 

Wilkins  & Sons  £1,467  0 0 £607  0 0 

Hatherley 1,407  10  0 567  0 0 

Cowlin  & Hons 1,33'1  0 0 568  7 0 

Sheppard  1,389  10  0 430  0 0 

Brock* Bruce 1,273  0 0 603  0 0 

Stephens  * Bastow  ...  1,249  0 0 489  0 0 

Veals  (accepted) 1,174  0 0 645  0 0 

Belsten  (error)  970  0 0 450  0 0 


For  two  semi-detached  honscs  to  bo  built  at  Daybrook, 
Notts.,  for  Mr.  John  Robiuson.  Messrs.  Herbert  * 
Walker,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
Mason,, 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 
EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ta ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.3 


Torkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  aud  Clifi 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Londoa Depot:  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland* 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Advt.] 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station.— YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHA-M  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Kam  Hill  Stone 
of  beat  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crickmay, 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WAEMINQ  AND  VENTILATINa 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating  " post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


DEATH, 

■pOTTS. — On  the  16th  instant,  at  Tabyraera 

I "Bach.  Pwllheli,  Csroarvonshire.  of  feTSt.  JOSEPH  CHARLE’ 
POTTS,  the  much-loved  Eldest  Son  of  WUliain  PotU.  New  Inn  HiU. 
Handswurth,  neoc  Blrmiugbftm. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Lynam  

Duko  

Clarke 

Clayson  & Marld.... 

Scott  

Cargill 

Knowlea 

Tutiu  

Wayte 

Green 

Crookes  * Foster..., 

M'Gulioch 

Duilsoa  * Parrish  , 
Smith  & Graves  ... 

Staioforth  

Bainea  & Turton  ... 


736  0 0 
709  10  0 
700  0 0 


62-4  14  0 
619  10  0 
606  0 0 


675  0 0 1 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Canslderallea  of  anumbet  of  commualcotions  muat  bedetsTred, 
and  menf  olreadv  In  type  art  neceuarlljr  poetponsd. — B.  Z.  (do).— 
T.  N.  L.  (next  week),— T.  K.  K.  (ditto).— W.  G.  D.  (ditto),—?.  D. 
liome  luggeetloDS  for  the  deetractlon  of  xnte  in  hoiuei  hove  been 
given  in  farmer  numbere  of  the  ISuUdir,  but  we  know  of  no  certain 
plan).— C.  F,  W,  (we  cannot  refer).— M.  W.  8.  (all  in  good  time).— 
Competitions  (several  letters  on  the  President  of  British  Architects' 
ebeervatlons  on  this  point  will  have  consideration  next  week), — 
F.  H-  M — C.  C.  H.— R.  W.— Q.  8.  A.— H.  n.  B.-U  W.-B.  M.— 
W,  T.— F.  J.  B.— T.  R.  S.— T.  D.  B.— J.  N.— Dr.  W.-B  B.  F.— 
B.  M.  O.-A.  A.-0.  a-T.  S.W.-C.  H.— W.  P.-E.  P.-F.  R -J.  D. 
— 8.  F.  C.— P.— 8- a— E,  P.— U.  a G.— E-  U.  L.  B.— W.  D.— F.  S.— 
B.  * L.-G.  B.  P.-C.  G-— W.  B.-J.  G.-G-  F.  A. 

We  are  oompelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addressea, 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac. must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

NoTK.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authoraj 


Asphalte. — The  Seyasel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floers, 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  oow- sheds  and  milk  •rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
slates  are  of  a grey  greeu  tint,  are  stout,  and 
mode  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  partionlars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car. 
marthenahire.  [Advt.] 


Sketches  for  cottages,  &c. 

By  B.  NORMAN  SHAW,  K.A 

Twonty-elght  Orlgliu.1  Design*,  to  leele,  withlplfuiB.  e»«h  14  Inohe* 
by  11  iucbea.  In  photo-litho.  dr.vwn  expressly  for  this  wurk.  Pnoe  of 
the  whole  twenty-oiekt  Design*  bound  In  cloth,  onegninee;  or  sny  of 
the  Sketches  cen  be  obUiued  seperateiy  for  Is.  each.  List  of  lubjects 
appUcAtion. 


A RUNDEL  SOCIETY. 

Ax  SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENTS  ii 


in  ITALY.  Pbotograpbed  by 

STEPHEN 'THOMPSON.  Now  ready.  In  folio,  at  W.  Is,  to  Members 
of  the  Society,  and  U 6e.  to  Nou-Members.  any  one  of  the  Seven 
Parte  of  the  ahove  Work,  selected  at  the  Purchaser’s  discretion. 
Bach  part  oontnlns,  in  a printed  wrapper.  Seven  large  P^tographi, 
with  Letter-press  Descriptions,  of  the  Monninents  by  Mr,  Thompeon. 
The  whole  series  of  49  Ptiotograjihs,  arranged  chronologiMlly,  will  M - 
Sold  oolleotively.  with  an  loiroduoiion  by  Mr,  Q.  B.  BIBSST,  R A. 
as  soon  as  the  Text  is  lUady  for  Publicst' 


No.  24.  OldBoud-street,  W. 


F.  LAMB  PRICE.  Secretary. 


Second  Edition,  wilh  13  plates,  8ro.  cloth,  price  63.  postirse. 

JYJ^ODEL  HOUSES 

INDUSTRIAL*CLASSES. 

By  BANialER  FLETCHRB,  F.R.I.B.A 
Author  of  " Quantities,'’  " DilapldaUcna,"  ■’ Axbilrat 


Cumpeusatiu 

Tho  reviews  of  tho  first  edition,  which  appeared  In  ■' Builder,' 
Saturday  Review,"  and  twenty-seven  other  leading  Journals,  may  bo 
■euotNo  'V  New  Biidge-street,  Bl»ckfrIii8,ll.C.  during  offleehours. 

Loudon ; B-  T.  BATSFORD,  82.  High  Hoiburn. 


jr.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  Ac. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


KooRng  Slates. — Heduction  in  Prices. 
All  Kinds  and  Sizes. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  station. 

Before  ordering  elsewhere  send  for  Price  Lists  to 

THOMAS  R.  ROBERTS, 
SlateMerchaut,  Portmadoc,  North  Wales.  [Advt.] 


Just  published,  leather,  waistcoat-pocket  slxs.  Is.  6d.  post  free. 

ri'IHE  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  for  the 

_L  BUILDING  TBADE3.  Being  an  easy  method  of  estimaUng 
the  various  part,  of  a Building  collectively.  Ac.  By  A.  C.  BEATON. 
Second  (Edition,  revised  and  priced  occordiug  to  tho  preseat  value  01 
materials  and  labour. 

Also,  by  the  SMtie  Author. 

rrilE  POCKET  TECHNICAL  GUIDE 

1_  AND  MSA8URER,  for  BUILDERS  and  SURVEYORS. 
With  a complete  Specification  lor  Himees,  Roads,  and  Drains. 
Second  Edition  (umiotm  with  the  "Pocket  Esllmetor,  ),  Is.  60. 

/“quantities  and  MEASUREMENTS, 

Vj/,  how  to  Calculate  and  Take  them-  With  rules  for  Abstract- 
iii,f  and  Prices.  Fifth  Edition.  12ujo.  cloth  limp,  la.  6i 


A CO.  7,  Siationers'-hall-co 


t.  E.C. 


rpHE 

J_  F-ANI 


CHARGES  FOR  ADYEETISEMENTS 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (abont  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

Terms  {in  series  of  Trade  Advertiaemeuts,  also  lor  Special  Adver- 
tieemonts  on  front  p>ige,  Cumpetitious,  Contract',  Sales  by  Auction, 
6c,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Line*  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2a.  8d. 

Each  additioDal  Une  (about  ten  words) 0*.  Sd. 

BSFLXES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Bor , OKce  of  " The  Builder." 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  all  cases  be  cailed/or,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produce(i. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  "Situation*  Wanted  " AdverLlsemeuls 3d.  pet  Week. 

For  all  other  AdverlleemenLs fid.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  amall  inma  should  1 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Ordeii  payable 
at  the  Post-otBce,  King-alreet,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Calherlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THUKbDAY. 

The  PublLsber  cannot  be  respoDBlbla  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  AdvertiaemenU,  and  strongly  recoiameuds  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


BUILDHKS’  GIKDEAS 

AND 

FLITCH  PLATES 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE 

SKBRNE  IRONWORKS  CO.,  Limited, 
DARLINGTON.— [Advt.] 


Just  Published,  for  1879, 

BRITISH  ALMANAC  and  COM- 

ANION,  containing,  besides  the  usual  copious  information  of 
Almaniic  a Year  Book  of  General  luformatlon  for  197U.  on  the 
Jollowiug  and  other  subjectai— War,  Pari*  Eihihltlon,  Libraries  of 
America.  Telephone,  4c.  Electric  Lighting.  MetropoIlUn  ffa^r 
Supply,  Public  Account*,  Architecture  aud  Public  Improvements,  4c, 
Bound  in  cloth.  pnce4i.  

STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S  SHEET 

ALMANAC,  on  Super-royal  Paper,  is  equally  adapted  for  the  Count- 
ing-house ami  the  Library,  conuinlai  Lists  of  the  Ohief  Officers  of 
SUie  Judges,  Public  Offices.  Loudon  Bankers,  with  copious  PosUl 
Infurmallon  and  Stamp  Duties.  It  is  embeUished  wilh  a view  of 
Durham  Cathedral.  Price  2s.  . „ „ „ . 

Published  by  the  Stationers’  Company,  Stationers  Hall  Court, 
London. 


To  Sewer  Contractors  and  Others. — A 
large  stock  of  POLING  BOARDS  FOR  SALE, 
23  ft.  poles,  short  deal-ends,  lathwood,  and  fire- 
■wood,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  (a  list  can 
be  had  upon  application),  inclnding  cartage  to 
works,  or  all  metropolitan  goods  stations. — • 
Apply  to  GEORGE  JEWETT,  Baltic  Wharf, 
Plough  Bridge,  Commercial  Docks,  Rotherhithe, 
S.E. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP. 


Manufacturers  of 


CHARLES  ® CO  LLl  NCE's  O PAT'enT 

’■  ■ — ' — — 

» pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

.S]  '-^LEVEB,  SCREW,  4 BARREL  BOLTS, 

B J:  SeU-AoUng  " FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 

’«r  I “4  IMPEOYBD  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  borough  KOAD, 

Discount  to  Builders.  T r'MvTTVfVh.T  O TP 

ninvtrated List  twoslamps.  X/L»1N JJL/IN , O.Di. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDEK  " Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  psjt  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IPs.  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Dissolution  of  partnekskip  and 

CHANGE  of  RESIDENCE. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  WEBBER  (from  the  Lite  Firm  of  Patching  4 
Webber),  BUILDER.  CONTRACrOB,  aud  OVEN  BUILDER. 

RI.BIOLNCE  42,  Ciifton-street,  *)  T>PT/^  rrmr-k-vr 

SIOESS  and  WOBK3HUPS-8,  Jew  atreet,  / ASRilrtLlOiN  . 


ATOTICE  of  REMOVAL. 

IN  District  of  EAST  HACKNEY  (Sonth)  and  NORTH  BOW. 

On  nod  after  TUESDAY,  the  3rd  of  DECEMBEa  next,  luy  Dls 
trict  Office  will  be  REMOVED  from  64,  Frampton  Park-road,  to 
No  6.  MEYNELL  ROAD,  CasaUnd-road,  •Hackney  Coen"'''"  F 
*-lw.  u.  a.  , n/MTf.n  lU.fri/-!.  H.l 


November,  1373. 


C.  A.  GOULD,  District  Surveyor. 


■\TOTICEof  REMOVAL.— W.  HEATHER, 

IN  Builder  and  Usnufactarlng  Joiner,  late  of  E-aex-road,  laline- 
tnn  bees  to  inform  bis  customers  and  the  public  geuerally.  that  he 
has'REMOVED  to  more  extensive  premises,  2,  BBACKLYNSTEKBT. 
NEW  NORTH-ROAD,  N.  where  he  hiopes  te  retain  that  liberal 

patronage  always  received  from  th< 

carried  ont.  Builders  supplied  a 
Eetimates  given  on  appllc/tiou. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

J_  COMPANY  (EsUbllsbed  1803).  , „ — 

No  1.  OLD  BROAD-STREET,  E.C.  aud  16  4 17.  PALL-MALL,  B.W, 
Capital.  1,600, OOOL 
Paid  up  and  invested,  700,0001. 

B.  COZF.NS  SMITH.  General  Manager.  _ 


House  property  and  investment 

COMPANY  (Limited),  92,  Cannon-street.  London,  EC.  (aer« 
duurseast  of  the  Oaaoou-street  Station).  CapiMl.  1,000,0001.  la  iO.OW 
fully  paid-up  Share*  of  2,'ii.  each,  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale  o* 


duclive  and  Progressive  House  Property,  and  Improving  the  DweUi^ 

of  the  Working  Claeses  on  the  self-aupporling  principle.  EeguMrett 

March  16, 1876-  CAPITAL  ALLOTTED. 

Istlssueatpar 4,000  shares.  Axnount  . 

■ ■ £1  prem.  4.000  „ ■. 


Marble,  inlaying,  cleaning, 

RESTORING.  4c.- J.  TAYLOR.  134.  Lambetb-ronrt.  S.E.— 
Inlaid  Marble,  Tablet^  Tables,  4c.  supplied.  Excellent  workman- 
ship guarantMd,  J.  T.  having  received  first-class  prlxe  Iroin  ths 
Society  of  Arts  and  other  Exhibitions. 


STAIRCASE  HANDS.— STAIRS  TO  LET. 

kJ  Labour  only.  References  required.— Apply  to  FORKMAN, 


Srd 

4lh 

6lh 


4.000 
2,41>S  , 


..£100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
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AIIBURTON  -writes, — 

“ If  Dio  be  a true 
cbronicler,  a noble 
Roman  in  tbe  time 
of  Tiberius  distiu- 
guished  himself  by  ■ 
an  extraordinary  taste  | 
for  antiques.  This  per- 1 
sonage,  -whose  name ; 
was  Yibius  Rufus,  ^ 
boasted  that  he  pos-' 
sessedthe  two  noblest  | 
pieces  of  antiquity  in  the  world ; oue  'vvaa  | 
Cicero’s  widow,  Terentia,  whom  he  had  mar- 1 
ried  in  her  third  -widowhood,  and  who  had  j 
arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  a hundred  | 
years;  the  other  was  the  chair  in  which  Ctesar 
was  assassinated.”  Our  readers  will  be  ready 
to  believe  that  we  sympathise  with  this  noble 
Roman  in  his  taste,  at  least  so  far  as  tbe 
I:  chair  is  conceraed,  and  may  remember  that  not 
long  ago  we  took  the  liberty  of  placing  before 
them  representations  of  part  of  a collection, 
which  we  have  gradually  accumulated,  of  speci- 
mens of  that  article  of  furniture  which  had 
been  the  accustomed  seats  of  distinguished  indi- 
viduals,— those  of  Gay,  Theodore  Hook,  Bul- 
wer-Lytton,  and  Shakspeare.*  The  account 
of  these  brought  some  amusing  comments. 
One  of  our  best  and  best  - known  novelists 
gave  strong  evidence  as  to  their  interest  by 
saying,  “ Never  ask  me  into  your  room  of 
chairs:  I should  see  all  the  men  sittifig  ii 
them  ! ” The  eminent  author  of  “ Palm  Leaves’ 
wrote,  “ We  have  often  heard  of  talking  tables 
|i  these  are  in  truth  speaking  chairs,”  aud  an 
enthusiastic  citizen  of  the  United  States,  through 
Messrs.  Triibner  & Co.,  offered  anything  that 
might  he  named  for  the  chair  that  had  belonged 
to  Shakspearo ! 

On  the  occasion  of  that  Orst  notice  we  pro- 
mised to  illustrate  soms  of  the  many  similar 
memorials  in  our  hands,  and  having  been  good- 
naturedly  reproached  from  a number  of  quarters 
at  a number  of  times  for  not  doing  so,  we  now 
willingly  supply  the  omission,  and  give  a view 
of  Lord  Byron  in  the  midst  of  a chat  with  Anna 
Bullen,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Lady  Morgan.  At 
any  rate,  it  requires  no  very  strong  imagination 
to  produce  the  picture,  for  here  are  the  veritable 
chairs  they  habitually  occupied.f 

Tbe  fire-screen  behind,  let  us  say  at  starting, 
belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson.  It  came  to  us  from 


* See  pp.  323, 327,  ante. 


t See  p.  1379. 


Dr.  Hugh  Diamond,  F.S.A.,  and  we  will  let  him 
tell  the  history  of  it.  “ For  some  twenty  years 
or  more,”  says  the  Doctor,  “ I attended  old  Mr. 
William  Walker,  who  kept  Walker's  Hotel, 
Dean-street,  Soho,  before  called  ‘ Jack’s  Coffee 
House.’  [It  was  so  named  after  John  Roberta, 
one  of  the  singers  at  Garrick’s,  Drury-lane.]  A 
well-known  club  was  held  there.  The  screen 
was  a portion  of  the  furniture  of  the  club-room. 
Oue  day  I was  talking  to  Mr.  Walker,  as  I often 
did,  on  the  former  state  of  the  parish,  and  he 
said,  ‘ When  my  uncle  came  here  and  I was  a 
boy,  none  but  nobility  and  gentry  lived  in  the 
street,  everybody  kept  his  carriage,  and  some 
drove  six  horses.  The  gentleman  that  lived  in 
Dr.  Carpue’a  house,  at  the  corner  of  Meard’s- 
street,  had  sis  of  the  most  beautiful  black  horses 
that  were  ever  seen ! But  there  was  one 
man  here  who  was  a great  blackguard,  Mr, 
Jesse  Foot,  tbe  sai'geou.’  My  old  instruc- 
tor, Mr.  Abernethy,”  adds  Dr.  Diamond,  “used 
to  speak  of  Jesse  Foot  as  the  jackass  that 
kicked  the  dead  lion,  John  Hunter,  which 
excited  me  to  ask  about  him.  Walker  told  me 
he  was  ‘that  vulgar’  that  he  would  draw  the 
table  up  to  the  fire,  sit  on  the  corner  of  it,  and 
once  took  Dr.  Johnson’s  fire-screen  to  prevent 
his  knees  being  burnt.  Asking  him  respecting 
Dr.  Johnson’s  fire-screen,  he  told  me  it  was 
brought  from  Dr.  Johnson’s  house  in  the  City 
by  a member  of  the  club,  and  given  to 
his  uncle  for  the  club-room.  His  uncle  told 
Jesse  Foot,  ‘he  valued  that  screen  more  than 
he  did  Foot’s  custom,  and  he  -would  not 
have  it  destroyed  ’ ; and  he  said  a great 
deal  more  about  it  which  I need  not  repeat- 
I rather  think  it  is  engraved  in  Prior’s 
‘Life  of  Goldsmith’;  at  any  rate,  Fairholt 
once  showed  me  a woodcut  containing  it.  I 
consider  its  authenticity  beyond  dispute.  In 
185S  Peter  Cunningham  asked  mo  for  the  screen, 
aud  I should  have  given  it  to  him  but  for  an 
accident.  Alas,  poor  Peter  ! ” 

And  now  as  to  the  chairs.  Anna  Bullen’s 
came  out  of  Hever  Castle  about  forty  years  ago ; 
it  was  sold  by  the  then  owner  when  renovating, 
to  make  room  for  modern  furniture  all  glare  aud 
glitter.  It  is  of  oak;  the  legs  are  fluted  Doric 
columus.  The  front  of  the  seat,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  very  low,  is  ornamented  with  a coarse 
sort  of  marquetry  or  tarsiatura.  If  made  in  this 
country  it  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  English 
secular  chairs  to  be  found  here.  The  Italians 
had  improved  in  this  sort  of  furniture  so  much 
in  the  sixteenth  century  that,  as  Labarte  men- 
tions, “ Foreign  princes  ordered  it  from  Italy.” 
Wo  may  imagine,  and  without  much  fear  of 
being  wrong,  that  Anna  Bullen,  poor  lady, 
often  sat  in  it  while  King  Henry  YIII.  made 
love  to  her. 

The  next  to  Anna  Bullen’s  in  the  print  was 
the  favourite  chair  used  by  our  great  actress, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  when  studying  her  theatrical 
characters  at  home,  and  is  the  identical  one 
specially  taken  on  many  occasions  to  the  theatre 
or  her  use  upon  the  stage,  particularly  in  the 


character  of  Queen  Katharine.  It  was  left 
with  her  furniture,  wines,  and  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Kemble  family  by  Harlow,  to 
Miss  WilkiusoD,  her  companion  and  confidential 
friend,  who  lived  with  Mrs.  Siddons  many  years, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  Miss  Wilkin- 
80U  was  tbe  sister  of  the  well-known  Tate  Wil- 
kinson,  the  manager  and  owner  of  the  York  and 
Hull  theatres,  and  Miss  Wilkinson  gave  tbo 
chair,  soon  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  to 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  F.S.A.,  from 
whom  we  had  it.  Dr.  Stevenson  said  in  tbo 
letter  which  accompanied  it, — -“As  I dare  say 
yon  know,  Mrs.  Siddons  lived  and  died  in  her 
house  at  the  top  of  Baker-street,  near  to  the 
Regent’s  Park-gate,  and  was  buried  in  Sb.  John's 
Wood  church.  Miss  Wilkinson  died  under  my 
care  a few  yeai's  after  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  was  laid 
either  in  the  same  vault  or  close  to  it.  The  picture 
by  Harlow  was  given  to  the  Kemble  family.” 

The  chair  is  made  of  bamboo,  with  cane 
bottom  ; very  light,  and  the  seat  is  as  low  as 
Anna  Bullen’s,  13  in.  from  the  ground. 

Sydney  Owenson,  after  writing  “ The  Wild 
Irish  Girl,”  came  into  Fashion,  and  later  on, 
when  married  to  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  became 
one  of  the  queens  of  society.  Her  throne-like 
chair,  velvet  and  gilt,  precisely  befits  her 
memory  : it  always  held  the  lady  while  she  held 
her  court.  After  the  death  of  Lady  Morgan,  in 
1859,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  our  much, 
esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  it.  For  how  much  pleasure 
and  profit  others  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Hall  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  estimate  hero. 

A niece  of  Lady  Morgan,  Sydney  too,  carries 
on  the  traditions  of  her  spirituelle  aunt,  and 
gathers  around  her,  in  a bandbox  of  a house  in 
Sloane-street,  more  clever  men  and  women 
than  are  often  to  be  found  in  larger  rooms. 

The  story  connected  with  the  Byron  chair  is 
an  odd  oue,  and  we  are  disposed  to  toll  it  as  it 
was  told  to  ns  by  the  former  owner  of  the  chair, 
the  widow  of  one  of  our  consuls,  -who  served 
both  in  Europe  and  America. 

In  1835,  a gentleman  distinguished  as  an 
associate  of  the  Byron  coterie  of  elegant  men» 
resided  in  Ostend.  His  name  was  Scropo  Davies. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  form  a home  on  tbo 
smallest  pittance.  If  asked,  “ Who  was  Scropo 
Davies?”  the  reply  would  be,  “A  gentleman 
with  a university  ‘ brevet.’  ” If  asked  what  ho 
w-as, — “A  wit.”  If,  again,  asked  his  profession, 
it  might  be  added,  “ To  be  good  company.” 
Every  town  in  Flanders  possesses  one  or  more 
squares  where  soldiers  are  formed  for  drill,  and 
where  markets  are  held  twice  a week.  In  such 
a square,  over  an  entrance  into  a yard,  was  an 
apartment  which  had  been  a bayloft,  to  reach 
which  a ladder  was  fixed  to  the  ground  with  a 
ramp  on  both  sides.  Here  Scrope  Davies  made 
his  home.  He  had  filled  two  rooms  fashioned  in 
the  loft  with  relics  from  all  the  distinguished 
men  he  had  known,  aud  was  visited  by  many 
eminent  people  as  they  passed  'Ostend  to  pay 
their  respects  to  King  Leopold  at  Brussels. 
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When  at  Brussels  himself  Davies  was  honoured 
and  feted.  In  Ostend  no  dinner  was  given 
by  the  best  English  families  without  him,  and 
when  he  entered  the  salon  the  host  felt  that 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  party  had  arrived. 
Our  hero  of  the  loft  had  created  for  himself 
oddities  which  added  to  his  great  personal 
interest.  Tlie  father  of  the  lady  who  tolls 
the  story  knew  how  to  appreciate  Davies, 
who,  in  return,  invited  him  to  the  loft,  where 
he  found  innumerable  objects  of  interest. 
He  was  able,  too,  to  serve  Davies.  This 
sympathy  led  to  the  gentleman  one  day  carry- 
ing down  the  ladder  the  high-backed,  old- 
fashioned  chair  made  of  oak-wood  and  crimson 
velvet,  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  four  feet 
represent  those  of  a cloven-footed  animal.  This 
chair  came  from  Byron’s  ancestral  mansion, 
where  he  used  it  in  his  library.  Davies  was 
of  middle  height,  well  proportioned,  stooping 
slightly } for  he  was  sliding  down  in  years  and 
strength.  Ilis  features  showed  no  change  of 
expression  while  causing  the  greatest  hilarity  in 
others.  His  memory  must  have  been  prodi- 
gious ! 

Let  us  retrace  his  morning’s  occupation  on  a 
day  when  ho  would  win  all  suffrages  both  during 
and  after  dinner.  The  families  in  Ostend  con- 
trived to  give  their  parties  on  the  market-days, 
for  obvious  reasons ; and  on  those  days  every 
cook  in  the  town  was  at  the  market  dressed 
in  her  most  picturesque  habiliments.  Scrope 
Davies  comes  upon  the  ground,  and  a general 
buzz  ensues  among  the  market-women.  Some 
run  up  to  him  with  poultry,  others  with  fruit. 
Those  who  do  not  leave  their  seats  scream  and 
clap  their  hands  to  attract  his  notice.  What  is 
he  stopping  for  and  looking  after  ? lie  dines  to- 
day at  the  British  consul’s.  He  is  looking  after 
the  consul’s  cook.  Here  she  comes.  Scrope 
smiles  and  follows  her.  “ Well ! what  do  you 
iutendto  buy  ?”  (Speaking  in  French.)  “What 
does  monsieur  recommend  ?”  She  follows  him 
to  a stand  of  poultry,  where  he  points  out  the  very 
best  specimen,  and,  after  a little  parley,  she 
makes  the  purchase  he  recommends.  He  acts 
in  a similar  way  with  all  that  is  to  be  had.  It 
was  not  wonderful  that  the  market-women  tried 
to  propitiate  him.  Our  lady  informant,  whose 
name  we  withhold  simply  because  we  have  not 
her  leave  to  publish  it,  adds, — “My  father  left 
me  bis  relic,  which  he  prized  greatly.  Since 
his  death  I have  held  it  with  cave  and  reverence. 
It  came  into  our  possession  about  1835.  Alas ! 
it  is  become  infirm,  though  otherwise  in  good 
condition,  and  kept  together  by  a slight  hand 
of  metal,  which  is  not  visible.  I heard  of  Davies 
when  at  Paris,  and  wrote  to  iiim,  but  he  was 
unable  to  leave  bis  bed.  He  died  soon 
after,  but  I never  heard  the  exact  date 
of  his  death.”  Readers  of  Moore’s  “Life  of 
Byron”  will  remember  several  entries  wherein 
the  name  of  Scrope  Davies  appears,  and  will 
grieve  that  a career  which  began  so  well  should 
have  ended  so  ignobly.  Byron,  who  used  to 
address  him,  “ ily  dearest  Davies,”  says  in  his 
journal,  “ One  of  the  cleverest  iiien  I ever  knew 
in  conversation  was  Scrope  Berdmore  Davies.” 

“ Scrope  was  always  ready  and  often  witty  ” ; 
and  under  date  March  2Stb,  181-1,  appears  this 
note, — “ Paid  Scrope  Davies  4,800^,,  a debt  of 
some  standing,  and  which  I wished  to  have  paid 
before.”  We  recall  one  reply  by  Davies,  which 
may  serve  to  prove  his  readiness.  BeauBrum- 
mell,  when  about  to  retire  to  France,  obtained 
a grammar  to  study  ; and  some  one  afterwards 
asking  Scrope  Davis  what  progress  Brummell 
had  made  in  French,  he  replied,  that  “Brum- 
mell had  been  stopped,  like  Bonaparte  in 
Russia,  by  the  elements.”  However  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Davies,  excepting  as  the 
previous  owner  of  Byron’s  chair,  and  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  how  it  -was  that  Byron 
gave  it  to  him.  Davies’s  appears  to  have  been 
a wasted  life,  not  without  its  moral,  but  we 
must  trace  it  no  further  or  wa  shall  have  our 
readers  mentally  calling  us  to  order  with  the 
accustomed  “Chair!  chair!” 


Ancient  and  Modern  Views  of  London. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  authorities  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  Mi*.  J.  G.  Grace  has 
deposited  with  them  a considerable  part  of  his 
remarkable  collection  of  maps,  plans,  and  views 
of  London.  iThey  have  been  arranged  in  the 
West  Galleries,  where  the  Caxton  E.xhibition 
was  held,  and  will  be  open  to  the  public  about 
Christmas  ; but  as  Mr.  Grace  is  about  to  leave 
England  for  a time,  a private  view  will  be  given 
on  Tuesday  next. 


“ABOUT  ETCHING.” 

The  above  laconic  title  forms  the  general 
heading  of  the  catalogue  raisonnee  which  Mr. 
Seymour  Haden  has  compiled  to  accompany 
and  illustrate  the  collection  of  etchings  which 
he  has  lent  for  exhibition  at  the  Pine-Art 
Society’s  Gallery  in  New  Bond-street.  The 
collection  ^comprises  a large  number  of  excep- 
tionally fine  impressions  of  etchings  by  old 
masters,  and  a selection  from  those  executed 
by  Mr.  Haden  himself.  Before  commenting  on 
some  of  the  works  themselves,  we  may  bestow 
some  notice  on  the  remarks  in  regard  to  the  art 
of  etching,  which  are  incorporated  in  the 
catalogue,  or  rather  form  an  introduction  to  it. 

When  an  artist  or  an  amateur  (whichever  Mr. 
Haden  prefers  to  he  called)  has  made  a decided 
success  in  any  special  branch  of  art,  it  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  know  something  of  the  light 
in  which  he  regards  it  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  and  in  this  respect  the  pamphlet  before  us 
presents  some  suggestions  decidedly  original 
and  independent.  In  the  first  place,  the  prac- 
tical reason  which  induced  the  author  to  take 
up  etching  is  stated  to  be  his  conviction  that 
the  cultivation  of  accuracy  of  observation  and 
delicacy  of  hand  attained  by  drawing  or  model- 
ling from  nature  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  in 
the  profession  of  a surgeon,  and  he  quotes  Lis  own 
recommendation  on  this  point  in  a report  upon 
appliances  of  modern  snrgery  in  connexion  with 
the  International  E.xhibition  of  1862.  This,  we 
venture  to  think,  must  be  taken  cum  grano : 
not  that  we  have  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Haden  is 
speaking  in  good  faith,  but  we  surmise 
that  the  real  fact  is  that  he  had  a great 
natural  artistic  faculty  and  inclination,  and 
that  ho  has  half-involuntarily  excused  him- 
self to  himself  for  what  might  seem  a neglect 
of  his  profession,  by  seeing  in  his  artistic 
work  a means  of  supplementing  professional 
training.  We  are  very  glad  he  finds  it  so,  but 
we  should  look  with  some  doubt  on  the  idea  of 
persuading  surgical  students  or  practitioners 
generally  that  it  is  good  for  them  to  etch  or  to 
sketch,  whether  they  feel  any  impulse  or  talent 
for  it  or  not.  The  idea  is,  in  fact,  in  opposition 
to  the  very  first  sentence  in  the  next  section 
(Note  III.),  embodying  Mr.  Haden’s  own  ideas 
on  art  in  the  shape  of  a letter  which  was 
published  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  in 
which  he  says,  and  truly,  that  “ artistic 
faculties  are  innate  and  cannot  be  acquired  : art 
is  a moral  and  intellectual  emanation  which 
study  may  develope,  but  cannot  create.”  There 
are  other  remarks  in  this  letter  which  are  of 
interest,  and  we  notice  that  the  writer  expresses 
the  opinion,  not  very  popular  at  present,  that 
technical  superiority  and  minuteness  of  finish 
are  of  secondary  importance  in  art : — “ L’ artiste 
doit  so  rendre  maitre  du  precede  an  point  de 
donner  une  belle  forme  a sa  pensce.  Qu'aille 
trop  loin,  et  les  moyons  deviendront  le  but;  les 
sentiments  et  la  pensee,  an  lieu  de  dominer, 
seraient  emportes  par  la  facilite.  Je  ne  fais 
ancun  cas  non  plus  d’un  travail  trop  minutieux. 
L’t'laboratiou  d’uu  detail  absorbe  du  temps. . 
Depenser  trop  de  temps  sur  un  tableau,  e’est 
affaiblir  sa  conception,”  &,c. ; and  Mr.  Haden 
observes,  in  the  course  of  the  same  letter,  that 
he  has  always  found  that  those  of  his  own  etch- 
ings  that  were  not  finished  in  one  day  seemed  to 
want  forco  and  harmony.  There  are,  however, 
two  sides  to  this,  as  wo  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice. 

But  what  strikes  us  as  of  most  iuterest  in  the 
ideas  which  are  thrown  out  in  Mr.  Haden’s 
notes,  is  the  contrast  which  he  draws  between 
etching  and  engraving,  and  the  relative  value 
and  capabilities  of  the  two  methods.  We  could 
wish  that  these  remarks  should  be  generally 
read  beyond  the  circle  of  the  comparatively 
limited  number  of  persons  who  will  purchase 
this  catalogue.  He  points  out  first  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  engraver  as  he  is  now 
generally  known,  the  translator  of  the  work  of 
the  painter  into  a form  fitted  for  mechanical 
reproduction,  and  the  class  of  engravers  in  the 
fifteenth  century  who  were  themselves  painters 
of  eminence  and  of  genius,  and  reproduced  their 
own  works,  with  their  own  feeling  and  indi- 
viduality of  handling,  by  means  of  the  graver, 
which  they  were  content  to  use  as  the  only  tool 
of  the  kind  known  to  them.  “ But  the  moment 
the  possibility  of  acting  upon  the  plate  by  an  im- 
plement used  like  a pencil  was  shown  to  them, 
the  burin  fell  from  their  bands  and  they  became  ■ 
etchers,  while  the  graver  descended  at  once  to 
a class  of  men  who  thenceforth  undertook,  by 
a slow  and  laborious  process  to  which  the  in- 


strument was  not  ill-adapted,  to  reproduce  the 
works  of  the  others,”  and  who  “proceeded  at 
once  to  show  how  tones  might  bo  rendered 
by  lozenge -shaped  intervals  with  or  with- 
out  a dot  in  the  centre  of  each,  the  burst- 
ing  rain-cloud,  by  an  arrangement  of  con- 
secutive curves  not  unlike  the  engine-turning 
at  the  back  of  a modem  watch,  atmo- 
spheric backgrounds  by  a sort  of  tooling, 
having  something  of  the  effect  of  watered  silk, 
and  skies  by  a machine.”  The  etching-needle- 
is  to  the  burin  as  the  pen  to  the  plough ; and 
to  illustrate  “ what  infinite  memoranda  may  be 
made  by  the  point  of  the  etching-needle  while 
the  burin  is  delving  its  conventional  and  inex- 
pressive farrow,”  the  author  bids  us  consider 
Rembrandt's  little  portrait  of  his  mother,  a 
drawing  about  2 in.  square,  and  observe  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  the  indications  of  anatomy 
and  facial  character  made  by  such  slight  means 
in  this  consummate  little  work  of  art.  That  is- 
the  real  distinction  of  value  between  etching 
and  imitative  engraving,  which  the  general- 
public  have  hardly  a notion  of  at  present, — the 
distinction  between  the  free  and  individual 
handling  of  an  original  artist  and  that  of  a 
workman  methodically  producing  a given  effect 
by  semi-mechanical  means.  The  other  side  of 
the  subject  must  not  be  forgotten,  of  course  y 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  capacity  of  etched 
plates  for  reproducing  copies  is  much  more 
limited,  and  depends  on  a much  slower  and  more 
careful  manipulation  than  is  required  in  printing 
from  an  engraving,  and  that  engravings  have 
furnished  to  many  a more  or  less  passable  repre- 
sentation of  works  of  art  of  which  they  would 
have  got  no  idea  otherwise,  because  no  repro- 
ductions by  any  other  process  would  have  been 
accessible  to  them ; and  for  this  let  engraving 
have  due  credit,  as  a populariser  of  art  up  to  a 
certain  point.  Butthe  most  minute  andlaboured 
works  of  this  kind  cannot  for  a moment  rival 
in  value  the  free  and  truly  artistic  work  of  the- 
etcher. 

“ The  properties  of  the  etching  line  are,  in 
fact,  wholly  mental, — those  of  the  engraved 
line  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  mechanical.” 
And  this  sentence  gives  the  cue  to  what  the- 
author  baa  to  say  in  regard  to  the  requisite 
faculties  for  producing  good  etching;  and  while 
we  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  have  before 
expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  true  object  in 
etching  should  be  not  high  finish,  but  effect  and 
expression  produced  by  few  lines,  and  that  this 
theory  of  the  art  presupposes  that  there  should 
be  thought  in  every  line,  and  that  the  etcher 
should  know  exactly  what  to  include  and  what 
to  leave  out  in  order  to  produce  his  result,  we 
nevertheless  fail  to  see  that  this  consideration 
loads  to  the  conclusion  that  etching  is  essentially 
the  form  of  art  least  of  all  suited  to  the 
amateur.  As  Mr.  Haden  works  himself  as  an 
amateur,  his  persistency  on  this  point  is  a little 
curious.  There  are,  of  course,  amateurs  and 
amateurs  ; but  we  are  here  considering  the  term 
as  indicating  a man  of  true  artistic  feeling,  but 
not  practising  art  as  a profession,  and  not  able 
to  give  up  very  much  time  to  it.  Now  in  this 
light  it  appears  to  us  that  the  very  qualities 
which  Mr.  Haden  quotes  as  characteristic  of  the 
best  etching,  the  very  nature  of  its  requirements, 
the  fact  that  it  demands  no  laborious  manipnla- 
tion,  but  does  demand  feeling  and  insight  into 
the  relations  between  nature  and  art,  are  exactly 
what  make  the  art  peculiarly  suitable  to  the 
class  of  amateur  whom  wo  have  mentioned,  and 
who  alone  is  worthy  the  name  in  its  best 
sense.  A man  may  have  much  natural  artistic 
insight,  and  nob  a littlo  artistic  cultivation  of 
mind  and  hand,  yet  have  no  time  to  master  the 
technique  of  oil  or  water-colour  painting.. 
Etching  presents  him  with  a means  of  artistic 
expression  which  calls  into  play  and  demands 
the  very  mental  qualities  which  we  are  sup- 
posing him  to  possess,  but  does  not  demand  the 
time  and  the  laborious  manipulation  which  cir- 
cumstances would  prevent  him  from  bestowing. 
True,  that  he  must  have  the  real  spirit  of  an 
artist,  or  he  will  throw  away  the  capabilities  of 
his  method  by  misusing  it  in  a wrong  and 
inartistic  manner;  but  the  very  fact  on  which 
Mr.  Haden  insists,  that  the  value  of  the  etched 
line  is  really  mental,  and  depends  on  the 
thought  that  goes  into  each  touch,  is  exactly 
what  is  in  favour  of  the  amateur  succeeding  in 
producing  a real  work  of  art  by  this  means 
better  than  by  any  other.  The  mental  qualities 
he  may  possess,  often  does  possess,  to  a marked 
degree ; and  etching  affords  him  the  means  of 
making  the  best  of  them  by  a process  which 
does  not  tax  him  disproportionately  in  regard  to 
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time  and  labour, — in  ■which  the  mental  per- 
cepfcion  has  higher  value  in  proportion  to 
manipalafcion  than  in  any  other  form  of  artistic 
expression. 

A few  words  now  as  to  the  nature  of  the  very 
valuable  and  beautiful  exhibition  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Haden.  To 
say  all  that  might  be  said  in  regard  to  such  a 
collection  would  occupy  far  more  space  than  we 
could  suitably  bestow  upon  it:  a few  re- 
marks upon  its  leading  features  must  suffice. 
The  etchings  which  are  the  work  of  “ old 
masters  ” afford  illustrations  of  nearly  every 
variety  of  style  and  feeling  except  that  which 
is  peculiar  to  modem  work,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Saden’s  own  etchings  afford  brilliant  examples. 
We  can  travel  from  the  precise,  minute,  and 
realistic  work  of  Hollar  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  imaginative  power  and  freedom  of  handling 
in  some  of  the  most  powerful  productions  of 
Rembrandt.  Onoof  the  first  things  that  strike 
us,  however,  is  not  an  etching,  but  an  engraving 
by  Beham  (portrait  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.), 
placed  among  the  etchings  in  a spirit  of  im- 
partiality, as  exhibiting  a triumph  of  expression 
and  execution  with  the  burin,  and  representing 
what  we  may  take  as  the  finest  type  of  work 
which  this  instrument  can  produce  in  the  hands 
of  an  original  artist.  Mr.  Haden  regards  this 
also,  and  with  good  reason,  as  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
comparative  hardness  and  stiffness  of  the  con- 
-tinuous  engraved  line  by  breaking  and  inter- 
rupting the  lines,  in  a manner  scarcely  noticeable 
without  very  close  examination,  bub  sufficing  to 
give  a considerable  softness  of  effect,  more  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  etching.  In  curious  con- 
trast to  this  are  hung  two  works  by  Abraham 
Bosse,  in  which  the  endeavour  has  been  to  impart 
to  etching  the  look  of  engraving,  by  the  careful 
I and  laborious  use  of  parallel  shading  lines  by 
which  the  compositions  (representing  the  in- 
i teriors  of  a studio  and  a printing-room)  are 
almost  entirely  modelled : not  probably  with 
the  actual  intention  of  imitating  engraving,  but 
because  the  practical  mind  of  the  worthy  Abra- 
j ham  Bosse  valued  neatness  before  anything 
•I  else.  E.xcept  as  curiosities,  these  works  are 
1 of  little  value.  Some  works  by  Both  and 
> Canaletto  are  of  interest  as  showing  these 
! artists  through  a different  medium  from 
[ that  by  which  they  are  generally  known  : Both’s 
I work  with  the  needle  is  fine  and  sympathetic  ; 

: that  of  Canaletto  we  can  find  little  admiration 
( for,  it  is  niggled  and  mechanical,  and  wanting 
[ intone.  Several  Claude  etchings  that  are  near 
: these  are  beautiful  in  their  combined  freedom, 

: finish,  and  aerial  effect,  and  the  comparison  of 
; this  work  with  his  paintings  cannot  but  raise 
j our  ideas  as  to  the  genius  of  the  artist  and  the 
I extent  of  his  capabilities.  In  regard  to  Claude 
' we  are  considerably  interested  by  the  suggestion 
• made  by  Mr.  Haden  about  the  Liber  Veritatis,  to 
.1  the  effect  that  these  famous  and  over-praised 
drawings  were  really  meantas  “ pictorial  memo- 
I randa”  of  the  pictures  which  tho  artist  bad 
I painted  aud  the  persons  for  whom  they  were 
I painted,  in  order  to  defeat  the  impostures  of  his 
I contemporary  imitators.  Mr.  Haden  has  the 
< boldness  to  say  that  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  are  very  precious  in  an  art  point  of 
I view  ; and  those  who  think  most  of  Claude  will 
( be  most  likely  to  agree  with  him.  The  soft  land- 
I scape  beauty  of  the  Claude  etchings,  however, 
affords  an  almost  tame  enjoyment  iu  comparison 
' with  that  produced  by  the  strong  hand  and 
j over-mastering  genius  of  Albert  Diirer,  in  whose 
' work  we  have  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
, the  most  precise  and  hardfiaish  with  the  wildest 
I)  and  most  romantic  feeling.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
I say  anything  of  these  weil-known  works,  except 
I that  some  of  the  impressions  here  shown  are 
; peculiarly  fine.  Very  interesting  also  it  is  to 
H see  some  of  the  portrait  etchings  by  Vandyke, 
in  which  the  painter  was  to  execute  the  head  and 
other  inferior  artists  to  finish  the  work  of  adding 
baokgronnd  and  accessories  ; it  is  needless  to  say 
.1  that  great  value  attaches  to  impressions  taken 
before  these  additions  were  made,  some  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  here. 

Hollar  is  largely  represented,  and  in  despite 
of  the  absolutely  prosaic  turn  of  his  art, 
i interests  one  in  the  highest  degree  by  his  extra- 
ordinary and  varied  executive  power  and  the 
I thorough  honesty  of  his  art.  His  drawing  of 
Antwerp  Cathedral  is  a wonderful  piece  of  solid 
and  patiently  accurate  execution,  yet  remarkably 
■I  deficient  in  regard  to  any  feeling  for  the  poetry 
of  architecture.  Yet  when  we  turn  from  this  to 
the  little  etching  of  “ an  English  lady  in  a winter 
dress,”  the  figure  scarcely  more  than  2 in.  high. 


and  contemplate  the  minute  delicacy  of  shading 
and  modelling  combined  with  really  broad  and 
forcible  effect  which  this  little  work  illustrates, 
we  must  form  the  very  highest  idea  of  Hollar’s 
power  of  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  materials, 
and  of  being,  when  he  chose,  realistic  without 
hardness.  In  his  views  of  buildings  the  desire 
for  rigid  topographical  accuracy  appears  to  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  artistic  effect  with  him : 
this,  of  course,  gives  them  a remarkable  value 
as  pictorial  records}  but  the  poetic  element  is 
at  a minimum  iu  his  work,  if  it  can  be  said  to 
exist  at  all,  and  we  certainly  cannot,  like  Mr. 
Haden,  see  “ everything  ” in  Hollar,  except  in 
regard  to  mere  technique.  Nor  can  we  share 
his  enthusiasm  about  Karl  da  Jardin  in  the  sense 
iu  which  he  expresses  it ; what  strikes  us,  at  all 
events,  in  the  works  exhibited  here  is  not  so  much 
the  tranquil  or  “ tranquillising”  feeling  of  which 
Mr.  Haden  speaks,  as  the  supremely  able  draw- 
ing in  such  a work  as  “The  Two  Horses”  ; the 
animal  lying  down  aud  foreshortened  is  a master- 
piece : even  Paul  Potter’s  “ Chevaux  de  Charrne,” 
of  which  there  is  an  impression  on  the  opposite 
wall,  must  yield  to  this. 

Of  the  etchings  of  Ostade  and  those  of  Rem- 
brandt which  are  exhibited,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  speak  here,  because  one  feels  that  one  must 
say  so  much  if  oue  says  anything.  The  Ostades 
are  only  seven  in  number,  but  they  are  examples 
of  perfect  balance  in  composition  and  manipula- 
tion which  it  wculd  be  difficnlt  to  match  from 
any  other  hand.  In  mentioning  them  in  the 
same  sentence  'with  Rembrandt,  however,  we  by 
no  means  intend  to  imply  any  possibility  of 
comparison  between  theseworks  of  consummate 
art,  but  restricted  subject  and  feeling,  and  the 
great  world  of  Rembrandt’s  art.  Forty  of  the 
etchings  of  Rembrandt  are  placed  here,  and  the 
contemplation  of  them  fills  one  with  a sort  of 
wonder.  There  may  be  no  single  work  with 
precisely  the  balance  of  style  of  Ostade,  for  the 
well-known  “ Burgomaster  Six”  is  ouer-finished, 
and  so  unlike  the  usual  aim  of  Rembrandt  that 
Mr.  Haden  suggests  that  it  was  a special  treat- 
ment adopted  by  the  artist  to  please  his  friend  the 
sitter.  But  if  we  look  from  one  to  another  of 
the  works  iu  which  Rembrandt  was  expressing 
that  which  was  really  and  inherently  charac- 
teristic of  his  genius,  the  expression  employed 
above  does  not  appear  too  large  : his  produc- 
tions fill  a whole  world  of  feeling  in  themselves. 
Looking  at  the  delicacy  of  such  works  as  his 
little  portrait  of  himself  (the  head  only)  with 
a fur  cap,  aud  the  portrait  of  his  mother  before 
mentioned}  then  at  the  curiously  chivalresque 
and  cavalier  style  of  the  better-known  half- 
length  of  himself,  with  cloak  and  feathered 
hat,  iu  which  he  almost  seems  to  have  beaten 
Rubens  on  his  own  ground } then  at  the  rich 
sensuous  fulness  and  ripeness  of  execution  and 
feeling  in  that  portrait  of  his  wife  Saskia,  evi- 
dently executed  iu  every  sense  con  amore  ; aud 
then  pass  to  the  tenderly  pathetic  sketch  of 
“ The  dying  Saskia”  ; and  then  come  on  a land- 
scape (“  The  Three  Trees”)  which  even  Turner 
has  never  surpassed, — and  so  on,  through  the 
list,  we  feel  a sort  of  awe  before  tho  power  and 
pathos  of  this  marvellous  self-educated  genius, 
the  culmination  of  whose  power  is  fitly  shown 
in  that  tremendous  etching  of  “ Tho  Crucifixion,” 
— a thing  which  it  is  impossible  to  analyse,  but 
which  wo  feel  is  above  all  rules  and  criticisms 
of  art,  which  Rembrandt  only  dared  have  done, 
and  which  no  one  after  him  could  imitate  with 
any  chance  of  success. 

Among  the  remaining  etchings  by  deceased 
masters,  there  are  none  to  be  mentioned  after 
Rembrandt’s  which  can  seem,  in  comparison,  of 
any  artistic  importance  ; it  is  of  interest  to  find 
two  slight  sketches  by  Wilkie  in  this  medium, 
and  one  by  Turner,  an  outline  sketch  of  no  groat 
importance,  however.  Let  us,  in  conclusion, 
look  at  the  etchings  by  the  exhibitor  himself, 
which  are  in  a separate  apartment.  Some  few 
of  these  we  have  noticed  before  in  another 
exhibition.  There  are  eighty  exhibited,  and  a 
very  remarkable  collection  they  are.  Mr.  Haden 
does  not  go  largely  into  figure  subjects,  and 
hence  is  fortunately  out  of  the  way  of  direct 
comparison  with  many  of  the  greatest  works  in 
the  adjoining  room.  One  figure  sketch,  how- 
ever,  called  “ The  Assignation,”  a young  woman 
about,  shyly,  and  with  downcast  face,  to  enter 
the  door  she  has  just  opened,  is  very  sweet  and 
graceful,  aud  has  much  delicacy  of  execution. 
It  is  by  landscape  etching,  however,^  that  Mr. 
Haden  will  be  estimated,  and  here  it  may  be 
said  that  he  has  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  his 
company,  and  that  in  some  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  art  he  may  stand  m competition 


with  almost  anything  that  has  been  done  in 
etching.  There  may  not  be  any  such  subtle 
union  of  the  qualities  of  painting  and  of  etching 
combined  as  is  to  bo  found  in  Claude’s  “ Lo 
Bouvior,”  but  in  the  artistic  use  of  the  capa- 
bilities most  peculiar  to  etching  his  best  works 
are  unsurpassed  except  by  Rembrandt,  and 
there  is  in  them  a feeling  which  is  peculiarly 
modern,  and  gives  them  an  interest  different 
from  that  of  old  work  of  similar  excellence. 

“ Kidwelly  Town,”  for  example,  is  a drawing 
which  could  hardly  have  been  made  except 
by  an  artist  of  the  present  generation ; it 
embodies  a peculiar  kind  of  picturesque 
melancholy  difficult  to  define,  but  a good 
deal  illustrated  in  some  of  our  most  recent 
landscape  - painters  and  idyllists,  as  they 
may  be  called.  “The  breaking-up  of  the 
Ao'amemnon  ” is  in  a much  grander  and  more 
serious  vein,  it  is  such  a work  as  might  be 
ascribed  to  Turner}  and  another  near  this, 
“a  river  in  Ireland,”  strikes  us  as  one  of  the 
finest,  and  exhibits  a touch  and  style  very 
different  from  most  of  the  others.  In  a general 
way,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  variety 
and  absence  of  mannerism  in  these  works^  is 
very  remarkable  : we  have  hardly  any  repetition 
of  subject,  and  the  extent  of  ground  covered 
with  regard  to  style  and  handling  between  such 
works  as  “ Kensington  Gardens  ” and  tho  dry- 
point  study  called  the  “ Mouth  of  a Brook  ” is 
certainly  wide  enough  to  convince  any  one  that 
the  artist  is  no  picture-maker  by  rule,  but  is 
able  to  seize  the  feeling  and  character  of  each 
scene  in  turn,  aud  derives  his  inspiration  direct 
from  Nature.  The  amount  of  light  which  seems 
to  flood  some  of  the  scenes,  as  in  that  called 
“Battersea  Reach,”  is  to  be  noted,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  attained,  rather  by  a judicious 
abstinence  from  touches  than  by  any  positive 
effort  at  contrast : this  and  some  other  works 
furnish  apt  illustrations  of  what  Mr.  Haden 
himself  says  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  etcher 
knowing  both  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  un- 
done. If  we  want  an  effect  of  chiaroscuro  of  an 
opposite  kind,  however,  we  have  it  in  a beautiful 
form  in  “ Mytton  Hall,”  where  the  picture  is  all 
dark  with  trees,  which  only  allow  narrow  strips 
of  light  to  escape  across  the  walk,  and  the  old 
house  gleams  in  the  background  with  that  deli- 
cate tone,  so  far  removed  from  the  dead  white 
of  the  lights  in  eugraving,  which  only  belongs  to 
copper  etching.  We  could  say  much  more  in 
sympathetic  admiration  of  these  fine  works,  but 
must  now  recommend  our  readers  to  go  and 
look  for  themselves,  and  also  not  to  fail  to  pro- 
cure Mr.  Haden’s  catalogue,  and  take  note  of 
some  of  his  original  and  suggestive  criticisms  on 
the  subject  of  the  art  which  he  illustrates  so 
well. 


SEWAGE  AND  IRRIGATION  WORKS  IN 
GERMANY. 

TuE  question  of  sewage  irrigation,  after  having 
been  allowed  to  recede  somewhat  into  the  back- 
ground  for  some  time,  is  again  attracting  publio 
attention  to  a more  than  ordinary  degree.  It  ia 
a subject  which  has  repeatedly  given  rise  to 
lively  controversy  in  England.  On  that  account! 
a refereuce  to  what  other  countries  have  been 
doing,  and  are  still  doing,  in  the  matter  will  be 
of  interest.  The  steps  taken  in  Germany  ■with 
that  view  especially  will  throw  additional  lights 
on  the  knotty  point  whether  sewage  irrigation 
“ pays.”  Authorities  at  home  disagree  on  the 
financial  aspect  of  such  undertakings,  but  it  has 
been  proved  that  better  crops  can  be  grown 
with  sewage  alone  than,  could  be  grown  under 
tillage  costing  sometimes  as  much  as  from  21. 
to  31,  per  acre.  It  has  also  beeu  shown  that  if 
the  sewage  can  he  delivered  upon  land  by  gra- 
vitation close  to  the  sewage  works,  this  mode  of 
disposing  of  it  is  more  profitable,  as  well  as 
more  consonant  with  the  objects  of  sewering 
towns,  than  discharging  it  into  rivers  at  soma 
distance  below  them.  Others,  again,  will  hava 
it  that  the  most  economical  plan  to  dispose 
of  town  sewage  is  to  carry  it,  if  possible,  bodily 
far  enough  into  the  open  sea  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  its  being  brought  back  again  by  the 
tide.  Whichever  system  may  be  preferred,  or 
whichever  may  be  the  most  practicable  under 
varying  conditions,  we  think  it  will  be  sufficient! 
to  show  that  if  irrigation  by  sewage  tends  to 
decrease  the  expense  of  removing  it  from  towns, 
it  will  be  the  more  economical  as  well  as  tha 
safer  way  of  disposing  of  it.  As  we  have  said, 
and  we  might  cite  numerous  cases  in  this 
country  confirmatory  of  our  view,  so  much 
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I as  been  proved.  For  this  reason  we  need 
I ot  dwell  any  longer  on  the  question  as  it 
Effects  England,  but  proceed  at  once  to 
examine  its  aspect  in  Germany.  And  here 
again  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that 
the  Germans  have  taken  a leaf  out  of  oar  book  : 
that  they  are  introdneing,  or  have  introduced,  a 
system  of  sewerage  into  some  of  their  larger 
cities  at  least,  partly  by  the  help  of  British 
engineering  and  British  capital ; which  is  emi- 
nently true  in  the  case  of  Danzig,  at  one  time 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  cities  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  a city  the  purifying  of  which  was  a 
far  more  Herculean  task  than  the  celebrated 
cleansing  of  the  Augean  stable. 

Although  the  Danzig  contract  itself  was 
based  upon  the  extravagant  reports  prevalent 
in  England  (about  1865  to  1870}  as  to  financial 
results  of  sewage  farming,  we  have  it  upon  the 
best  authority  that  experience  there  is  such  that 
similar  undertakings,  if  properly  arranged  and 
conducted,  may  be  confidently  recommended  for 
safe  and  satisfactory  investments.  Indeed,  the 
Danzig  undertaking  has  turned  out  so  well,  as 
we  shall  presently  be  able  to  show,  that  the 
municipal  authorities  of  another  large  city,  viz., 
Breslau,  formerly  also  notorious  fur  its  insalu’ 
bnous  condition,  with  a population  of  270,000 
souls,  have  recently  concluded  a contract  with 
Messrs.  J.  & A.  Axrd  & Mare,  the  eminent  Berlin 
firm  of  engineers,  who  completed  the  Danzig 
works,  and  have  been  working  the  sewage  farm 
there  for  some  time,  for  laying  out  the  land  and 
undertaking  the  management  of  the  works  and 
farming  for  twelve  years.  Moreover,  Berlin, 
with  over  a million  inhabitants,  after  having 
for  several  years  made  a most  exhaustive  series 
of  trials  of  all  the  known  or  projected  systems, 
has  finally  adopted  the  irrigation  system.  The 
chief  engineer  of  the  Berlin  municipality,  Herr 
Bauratb  Hobrecht,  states  the  total  coat  of  the 
irrigation  arrangements,  including  purchase  of 
the  land,  buildings,  cost  of  mains  from  the 
pumping  stations,  laying  out  the  lands,  roads, 
Ac.,  to  be  260  thalers  per  morgen,  or  about  601. 
per  acre,  the  morgen  being  about  six-tenths  of 
an  acre.  The  Berlin  authorities  are  completely 
satisfied  with  the  financial  results. 

After  this  general  preliminary  statement,  let 
us  consider  the  case  of  Danzig;  and  as  the 
supply  of  water  is  closely  connected  with  the 
removal  of  sewage,  indeed  the  latter  could  not 
be  thought  of  without,  a few  remarks  on  that 
point  will  be  necessary.  The  municipality  of 
Danzig  resolved  as  early  as  1863  to  provide  the 
city  with  pure  drinking-water,  and  a complete 
system  of  sewerage.  The  Danzig  waterworks, 
if  a system  of  wooden  pipes  liable  to  pollution 
from  external  causes  may  be  called  by  that 
name,  dated  from  the  time  of  the  German 
Knights.  Theyonlysiippliedwaterfor  general  use, 
however,  and  drinking-water  was  brought  into 
the  city  on  wagons,  and  was  sold  at  a high  rate. 
However,  with  the  opening  of  the  new  water- 
works in  1869,  by  which  pure  water  was  brought 
a distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  reservoirs 
cjVca  350  ft.  above  sea  level,  all  this  was 
changed.  The  daily  supply,  since  the  day  of 
their  opening,  has  varied  between  24.5,000  and 
400,000  cubic  feet.  The  total  cost  for  exe- 
cuting  all  the  works  connected  with  the 
undertaking  has  been  not  quite  550,000  thalers 
(82,0001.). 

_ The  draining  system  of  the  city  was  so  defec- 
tive that  it  would  have  been  extremely  injudi- 
cions  to  discharge  into  it  an  increased  quantity  of 
used  and  polluted  water.  The  highly  dangerous 
accumulation  of  filth  of  all  descriptions  in  houses 
and  courts,  street  gutters  and  cesspools,  as  well 
as  in  the  public  water  reservoirs,  called  for 
urgent  reform,  by  introducing  a new  system  of 
drainage.  When,  therefore,  the  question  of 
■water  supply  was  once  determined,  the  carrying 
ont  of  drainage  works  could  be  seriously  thought 
of.  A contract  was  concluded  with  Messrs 
Aird  for  executing  them,  and  detailed  plans,  on 
the  project  as  submitted  by  Herr  Baurath  Wiebe 
of  Berlin,  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
Latham,  C.E.  The  works  were  begun  in  August, 
I«by,  and  completed  by  the  end  of  1871,  at  a 
cost  of  700,000  thalers  (105,000J.). 

There  remains  to  consider  the  more  important 


with  firs ; abont  200  morgens  were  let  for 
pasturage,  at  the  low  rent  of  50  thalers. 

By  the  contract  of  September  13,  1869,  Mr. 
A.  Aird  acquired  the  right  to  use  the  sewage  of 
Danzig,  as  well  as  a grant  of  2,000  morgens  for 
irrigation  and  farming  purposes,  for  a term  of 
thirty  years,  for  which  Mr.  Aird  undertook,  for 
a like  period,  to  keep  in  perfect  repair  and 
working  order  all  the  sewers  and  drains  and 
the  pumping-station.  The  expenses  for  this 
undertaking  of  Mr.  Aird’s  may  be  estimated  at 
from8,000  to  10,000  thalers  (1,5001.)  per  annum. 
At  the  end  of  the  term,  Mr.  Aird  has  to  give  up 
possession  of  the  land,  with  all  improvements 
and  plant,  without  claiming  compensation  for 
the  capital  laid  out  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.  Any  buildings  erected  by  him  he  may 
take  down  and  remove,  unless  the  city  of  Danzig 
choose  to  purchase  the  same  at  a valuation. 
The  contract  was  a risky  undertaking,  yet,  as 
will  be  shown  by  and  by,  Mr.  Aird  has  ren- 
dered by  it  a great  servive  not  only  to  Danzig 
but  also  to  other  German  cities  which  have 
undertaken  similar  works. 

The  plant  at  the  pumping-station  includes 
two  steam  engines,  each  sixty  horse-power,  of 
wliich  one  is  at  work,  as  a rule,  only  from  four- 


250  morgens.  Those  operations  had  to  soma 
extent  the  character  of  experimenls,  which 
were  to  form  souud  foundatiotis  for  future  cnlti. 
vatiou.  There  not  being  a market  for  fresh-cub 
grass,  and  haymaking  interfering  -^vith  the 
development  of  the  after-growth,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grass  is  considerably  confined,  and  that 
of  beetroot,  turnips,  maize,  oil-seeds,  cereals,^ 
vegetables,  also  tobacco,  carried  on.  In  1876,^ 
500  morgens  were  levelled  and  prepared  for 
cultivation,  and  tilled  as  follows  : — 90  morgens 
with  beets,  31  morgens  with  colza,  60  morgens^ 
(on  which  that  year  for  the  first  time  oats  were, 
grown)  with  rape-seed,  50  morgens  with  buck- 
wheat, 12  morgens  with  barley,  12  morgens' 
with  tobacco  and  maize,  15  morgens  (on  which 
rape-seed  and  fiax  had  stood)  with  late  turnips, 
li  morgen  with  hemp,  1 morgen  with  caraway- 
seed,  50  morgens  with  Timothy  grass  aud  clover 
(sown  end  of  June  and  beginning  of  August), 

5 morgens  with  vegetables ; 170  morgens  of 
freshly  levelled  land  were  reserved  the  same 
year  (1876)  for  planting  next  spring  with  beets] 
and  other  summer  crops. 

The  irrigation,  as  already  stated,  was  begun 
on  a small  scale  in  1872,  after,  at  the  end  of 
1871,  the  sewerage  system  had  been  completed. 
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teen  to  eighteen  hours  a day.  During  heavy  A beginning  was  made,  as  in  England,  -with 
L of  eight  morgens, 


is  always  at  work.  In  the  former  case,  from 
350,000  to  390,000  cubic  feet,  in  the  latter, 
from  52c>,000  to  550,000  cubic  feet, — of  which 
about  175,000  cubic  feet  are  water  let  in  from 
the  river  Mottlau,  as  then  the  sewage  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient,— are  daily  taken  to  the 
area  of  irrigation.  The  channel  into  wliich  the 
delivery-pipe  empties  itself  lies  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  dune,  feeding  from  here  all  the 
principal  irrigation  trenches.  The  latter  branch 
off  on  both  elopes,  and  give  off  again  into 
smaller  channels.  The  ground  is  levelled  in 
accordance  with  the  gradient,  the  irrigation 
being  effected  according  as  it  is  wanted,  either 
by  damming  up  or  through  furrows.  Should 
there  be  any  surplus  sewage,  this  flows  into  the 


part  of  onr  subject,  the  disposal  of  the  eewage 
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irrigation  purposes  in  Danzig.  In  the 
absence  of  a more  conveniently  situated  and 
bett(^  site,  the  dune  district  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic  between  Weichselmiinde  and  Hen- 
bude,  the  property  of  the  city  of  Danzig,  has 
been  selected  as  the  ground  for  purifying  the 
sewage  and  utilising  it  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  land  in  question  was  partly  covered 


A few  words  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
The  dune  district  in  question,  it  should  be 
stated,  is  by  its  nature  very  little  suited  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  for  purifying  sewage. 
The  sterility  of  the  dune  sand  is  still  further 
increased  by  being  impregnated  nearly  every- 
where with  a fine  red  sand,  so-called  Fuchssand 
(a  kind  of  red  garden  gravel).  The  hilly  con- 
figuration of  the  ground,  moreover,  made  the 
works  of  levelling  rather  expensive,  the  cost  of 
the  area  brought  under  cultivation  being  Hi.  5s, 
per  morgen  (151.  153.  per  acre),  but  will  be 
much  less  in  the  future.  In  consequence  of  the 
capillarity  of  the  sand,  the  level  of  the  ground 
water  is  very  high,  and  this  increases  the  diffi- 
culty  of  draining.  The  growth  of  the  shooting 
and  young  plants  is  not  unfrequently  jeopardised 
by  sand-drifts. 

Although  dune  sand  at  first  permits  sewage 
water  to  run  through  it  more  quickly  than  is 
desirable,  its  power  of  absorption  is  still  great 
enough  to  allow  of  the  development  even  in  the 
first  year  of  a luxurious  vegetation  of  the  most  ex- 
acting plants.  In  consequence  of  the  property  in- 
herent  in  roots  of  plants,  not  only  of  appropriating 
substances  contained  in  solution  in  the  ground 
water,  but  also  of  dissolving  and  absorbing 
matter  coming  into  contact  with  the  finest  root- 
fibres,  lurnriousness  of  vegetation  contributes 
no  less  to  purifying  of  sewage  water  than  does 
the  power  of  absorption  of  the  soil.  But  the 
latter  also  steadily  and  speedily  increases,  con- 
sequent upon  the  rapidly  progressing  formation 
of  humus,  to  which  the  organic  substances  sus- 
pended in  sewage  water,  and  being  deposited  in 
the  sand,  as  well  as  the  decomposing  remains  of 
vegetable  substance  produced,  contribute  equally 
largely. 

The  filtrated  water,  if  it  does  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  red  sand,  and  is  not  coloured 
reddish  by  it,  is  quite  clear,  free  from  smell,  and 
tasteless.  The  purifying  process  has  been  com- 
plete. The  filtrated  water  has  been  tested  in 
vain  by  chemical  analysis  for  the  complicated 
chemical  elements  of  a urinary  or  fcecal  nature. 
They  have,  as  far  as  they  have  not  been  absorbed 
by  the  soil  or  assimilated  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
experienced  a lasting  change  of  substance,  and 
have  been  oxydised  to  carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid, 
ulmic  acid,  butyric  acid,  &c.,  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  contained  in  the  soil  and  continually  re- 
placed, 


Of  the  dune  area  intended  for  agricultural 
purposes,  there  were  in  cultivation,  in  1672 
30  morgens ; in  1873,  120  morgens ; in  1874, 


first  laid  out,  was  sown  on  May  1 with  rye- 
grass ; the  first  cut  was  taken,  on  Juno  12,  of  a 
length  of  18i  in. ; the  second,  on  July  5,  of 
19i  iu. ; the  third,  on  July  30,  of  20  in. ; the  ' 
fourth,  on  September  5,  of  20^-  in.;  the  fifth,  on 
November  1,  of  28^  in.  The  second  area,  of 
6i  morgens,  was  sown  on  June  7.  and  gave  four 
harvests,— on  July  8,  August  7,  September  23,. 
and  November  3, — of  similar  lengths.  The  third 
area,  of  4 morgens,  was  sown  on  August  14, 
and  gave  in  October  a cut  of  24  in.  long.  In 
1872  the  grass  grew  at  the  rate  of  1 in.  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Those  few  figures  show  tho  extraordinary 
effect  of  sewage  irrigation  upon  sterile  sand ; 
indeed,  the  growth  of  grass  the  following  year 
was  still  greater.  Although  rye-grass  is  the  best 
for  irrigation,  because  it  not  only  withdraws,  by 
its  fine  roots,  most  surely  the  organic  matter 
contained  in  sewage  (according  to  recent  ob- 
servations even  animal  substances  .direct,  like 
insectivorous  plants),  but  also  favours,  by  the 
intertwining  of  its  roots,  the  filtration  of  water^ 
it  was  found  necessary  to  attempt  also  other 
products  of  tho  field,  as  no  buyers  could  be 
found  for  tbe  great  quantity  of  grass  obtained, 
and  there  was  not  a large  stock  of  cattle  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Aird  had  to  decide  whether 
he  was  to  acquire  a large  farming  stock  and 
become  a cattle-breeder,  or  whether  he  was  to 
proceed  to  utilise  the  irrigated  area  in  another 
way.  Beets,  wheat,  rye,  rapeseed,  mustard,  and 
tobacco  wore  grown ; next,  vegetables  were 
attempted ; and,  finally,  also  flowers, — tbe  latter 
for  their  seeds.  Besides  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion  by  him  direct  in  1876,  36  morgens  were 
devoted  to  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  244 
morgens  let  out  on  leases.  The  farmers  grew 
especially  swede.^,  summer  corn,  and  tobacco 
(IS  morgens).  The  cultivation  of  tbe  latter  is 
said  to  be  very  remunerative,  aud  the  tobacco, 
if  not  a Havanna  leaf,  to  be  certainly  of  a good 
flavour. 

But  not  only  the  dimensions  of  the  area  cnlti- 
vated  have  increased,  tbe  yield  has  become 
better  paying,  even  handsome.  A proof  of  this 
is,  that  already  half  of  the  irrigation  area  is  let. 

In  1876  from  15  to  20  thalers  were  paid  per 
morgen ; in  1877  the  offers  went  up  as  high  aa 
24  thalers  per  morgen,  or  about  5?.  per  acre,  and 
this  for  soil  formerly  dune  sand.  Those  rents  are 
explained  by  looking  over  the  yields  as  given  in 
the  table  below : — 


Cereals,  &c. 

Seed 

Yield  of 
Corn. 

Straw. 

Schcffel. 

Cwt. 

Winter  wheat  

1-20 

15i 

22i 

Winter  rye  

110 

12 

29 

Summer  rye 

1-35 

9 

12 

Bariev  

1-40 

m 

12 

Oats  

200 

2H 

16 

Winter  colza  

1-40 

13i 



Winter  rapeseed 

110 

14 

_ 

Summer  rapeseed  ... 

1-60 

9^ 

In  1876  from  200  cwt.  to  320  cwt.  of  swedes, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  irrigated  field,  were 
obtained  per  morgen.  Tobacco  yielded  about 
13|  cwt.  The  cereals  grown  wore  good,  partly 
excellent  (rye,  oats,  summer  rape),  and  sold 
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i;  readily  at  market  rates,  as  wen  as  the  straw, 

I.  which  was  vei-y  healthy.  Swedes  fetched  in 
j 1870  from  lOd.  to  lid.  per  cwt. ; tobacco 
I 11.  11a.  6(1.  per  cwt.  The  yield  of  hay  was  in 
I the  second  year  (1873)  in  the  ai'ea  on  which 
Timothy  and  clover  were  grown  from  26  cwt.  to 
27  cwt.  per  morgen,  and  sold  at  3s.  9d.  to  48. 

; per  cwt.  The  area  planted  with  vegetables,  and 
, flowers  for  seed,  yielded  110  thaler  brutto  per 
' morgen.  Mustard  gave  5i  cwt.  per  morgen. 

An  important  question  arose  as  to  how  the 
( irrigation  system  would  work  in  winter.  Danzig 
is  much  exposed  to  the  tempering  effect  of  the 
. sea,  but  still  tho  winters  are  very  severe.  But 
I since  the  beginning  of  tho  irrigation,  tho  latter 
1 has  been  carried  on  throughout  the  wiuter  with- 
I out  difficulty.  The  sewago  arrives  on  the  field 
even  if  tho  cold  weather  is  coutinuous  ; at  most 
a thinico  crust  is  formed,  below  which  it  runs  and 
: sinks  into  the  ground.  As  tho  growth  is  then 
, at  a standstill,  even  of  rye-grass,  it  will  not  bo 
frozen  out.  Newly  prepared  ground  is  prin- 
cipally  irrigated  in  winter,  so  that  it  receives 
a thorough  manuring  then. 

Tlio  consumption  of  sewage- water  in  summer 
is  already  so  largo  that  additional  water  is  let 
I into  the  drains  from  tho  river  Mottlau.  Tho 
largo  quantities  of  water  which  are  thus  daily 
' brought  on  to  tho  irrigation  area  must,  of  course, 

. find  a natural  outflow.  Tliis  is,  in  tho  first 
place,  tho  ground-water,  tlic  lev<  l of  which  is 
I from  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  under  the  surface.  Tho 
, filtrated  water  collects  in  small  ditches,  which 
I lead  into  larger  channels,  emjjtying  directly 
: or  indirectly  into  tho  Vistula. 

Of  course,  we  might  give  detailed  statistics 
’ of  the  indirect  benefit  conferred  by  the  drainage 
■ works  on  tbo  health  of  Danzig.  But  this  not 
; being  within  the  scope  of  tho  present  inquiry, 

I though  an  important  consideration  in  all  sewer- 
I ago  undertakings,  we  need  only  remark  that 
I they  arc  most  striking.  To  mention  only  one 
I instance,  frequently  the  cause  of  great  mortality, 

I that  of  typhus  fever,  generally  the  result  of  bad 
: drainage.  In  1868  tho  deaths  from  that 
. disease  were  eighty-nine  j in  1876  they  wer<5 
I only  twelve. 

The  above  statement  will  give  our  readers  a 
, fair  idea  of  the  Danzig  works,  and  the  prospects 
of  similar  undertakings  in  Germany.  Wo  may, 

. however,  point  to  tho  case  of  Danzig  as  one  in 
, which  the  change  from  the  formerly  prevailing 
abominable  system, — system  is  almost  too  good 
a word  for  a state  of  matters  where  everything 
I was  worse  than  chaos, — to  a well-regulated 
' arrangement  of  sewerage  and  sewage  irrigation, 

I coupled  with  a bountiful  supply  of  pure  water, 
has  been  most  beneficial. 

Altogether,  the  results  have  been  astonishing. 
On  the  one  hand,  a desolate  moving  dune  district 
; has  been  changed,  as  if  by  the  wand  of  an  en- 
chanter, into  fertile  fields  and  garden  land.  On  tho 
. other,  a city,  formerly  the  permanent  stronghold 
of  filth  and  disease,  the  soil  cf  which  was  reeking 
with  unclean  accumulations,  to  which  additions 
were  daily  being  made, — itsdnhabitants  breathing 
tho  noxious  elHuvia  which  such  a combination 
of  nastiness  produces,  and  drinking  poisonous 
water, — has  been  transformed  into  ahealthycity. 
What  is  more  remarkable,  the  change  has  been 
I effected  at  a comparatively  moderate  cost.  In- 
l deed,  the  expense  must  be  looked  upon  as  small 
' when  wo  consider  what  an  immense  amount  of 
I good  has  berm  douo. 

' The  subject  ccncerns  us  so  closely  that  wo 
shall  recur  to  it  on  a future  occasion,  when 
I'  wo  propose  to  treat  of  the  sewago  and  irri- 
L gallon  works  of  tho  larger  German  cities, 
ji  especially  its  capital. 


School  of  Wood-Carving.— With  a view  of 
II  encouraging  the  art  of  wood-carving  in  this 
ii  country  as  a branch  of  the  fine  arts,  the  Council 
I of  tho  Society  of  Arts  propose  to  apply  to  that 
}l  object  a grant  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the 
ii  Drapers’  Company  for  promoting  technical 
li  education,  as  they  are  at  present  in  a position 
•;  to  secure  the  services  of  an  eminent  Florentine 
li  artist,  Signor  Bnlletti,  to  take  charge  of  the 
ll  classes.  Messrs.  Gillow  & Co.  have,  with  a view 
1 of  aiding  this  national  object,  secured  the  use 
I of  a suitable  house  wherein  to  commence  opera- 
tions.  They  will  also  lend  tho  necessary  plant 
<1  and  models,  and  undertake  to  secure  a sutficient 
I amount  of  work  for  a year.  Ou  this  basis  it  is 
< hoped  that  a School  of  Art  Wood-carving 
I.  may  be  established.  The  Council  will  sel6.-t 
l and  pay  the  fees  for  six  months  of  four  day- 
1 students,  who  must  undertake  to  attend. 


THE  HIGH  SANCTUAEY  AT  JERUSALEM.* 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  object  of  tho  present  paper  is  to  give 
as  concisely  as  possible  an  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal results  of  various  explorations  in  the  area 
of  the  “ High  Sanctuary  ” at  Jerusalem,  which 
have  been  carried  out  during  the  last  twelve  years 
by  professional  engineers  and  architects.  These 
explorations  iuclude  the  Ordnance  Survey  by 
Major  Wilson  iu  1864,  the  explorations  by  Capt. 
Warren  in  1867-8-9,  the  explorations  by  M. 
Clermont  Gannean  and  M.  Lo  Comte  in  1874, 
and  my  own  work,  including  two  or  three  dis- 
coveries during  1873-4-5.  In  addition  to  which 
the  magnificent  volumes  of  M.  Do  Vogue  have, 
perhaps,  almost  exhausted  tho  epigraphic  and 
historical  information  connected  with  the  sub- 
jecl. 

Two  questions  entirely  separate  from  one 
another  are  included  iu  this  inquiry.  First, 
that  of  the  Jewish  buildings  in  tho  area  and 
of  their  existing  remains  ; secondly,  that  of  the 
various  Christian  and  Moslem  erections  dating 
later  than  the  Christian  era.  These  two  sub- 
jects can  hardly  be  made  too  distiuct  or  in- 
dependent. 

The  groat  enclosure  called  JIaram  es  SheiJ 
or  “ High  Sanctuary,”  is  an  area  partly  founded 
on  rock,  partly  formed  by  earth,  which  is  sup- 
ported on  extensive  vaults  and  banked  up  be- 
tween retaining  walls  of  magnificent  masonry. 
The  total  extent  is  about  35  acres,  one-sixth  of 
the  area  of  modern  Jerusalem.  Tho  form  of 
tho  enclosure  is  a trapezoid,  having  right  angles 
at  the  south-west  and  north-east  corners,  and 
an  angle  of  92  deg.  30  min.  at  the  south-east. 
A platform,  having  an  area  of  about  5 acres 
rises  iu  tho  middle  of  tho  Sanctuary;  its  sur- 
face  is  paved,  and,  roughly  speaking,  level, 
being  about  15  ft.  above  the  exterior.  The 
remainder  of  tho  Haram  has  an  irregular  sur- 
face, and  is  planted  with  olives  aud  cypresses. 
Tho  platform  is  a quadrangle,  but  none  of  its 
sides  are  equal,  nor  are  any  of  its  angles  right 
angles.  Flights  of  steps  lead  up  to  it  on  every 
side,  and  screens  supported  by  slender  columns 
stand  on  the  top  of  tho  flights.  The  two  prin- 
cipal  buildings  on  the  platform  are  the  octa- 
gonal chapel  called  Kubbet  vs  Sakhrah,  ” Dome 
of  the  Rock,”  and  duo  east  of  this  the  smaller 
decagonal  chapel  called  Mahliamet  DdUd,  “ Tri- 
bunal of  David,”  better  known  as  the  ” Dome 
of  tho  Chain.”  Their  position  on  tho  iilatforni 
is  not  central,  nor  is  their  axis  square  to  the 
east  and  west  walls  of  the  platform.  Two 
smaller  domes  exist  north-west  of  tho  main 
building,  and  on  the  north,  south,  and  west 
small  modem  chambers  are  built  against  the 
sides  of  the  platform.  Tho  mosque  itself,  called 
Javiia  el  Aksa,  or  “The  remote  meeting-house,” 
is  built  against  tho  south  wall  of  tho  Haram, 
over  a long  vault  running  north  and  south, 
which  is  known  to  the  Moslems  as  the  “ ancient 
Aksah.”  The  other  principal  features  of  tho 
Haram  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  On  the 
east  wall  is  the  fine  double  gate-house  called 
Bdb  fi  2'dbe,  or  by  Christians,  “Tho  Golden 
Gate.”  In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  enclo- 
sure are  the  extensive  vaults  commonly  called 
“ Solomon’s  Stables.”  In  the  north-west  angle 
is  the  minaret  standing  on  a rock- scarp  near  the 
barracks.  Cloisters  suiTound  the  open  area  of 
tho  Haram  on  the  north  aud  west,  and  numerous 
ancient  tanks  and  passages,  some  of  which  re- 
({uire  special  description,  exist  below  the  surface 
in  all  parts  of  tho  enclosure. 

The  rampart  walls  of  tho  Haram  first  claim 
attention  as  being  the  most  ancient  of  the  exist- 
ing remains.  Captain  Warren’s  excavations  have 
shown  them  to  be  founded  on  the  rock,  and  have 
proved  that  the  ancient  masonry  now  visible 
above  the  surface  is  in  situ  aud  identical  with 
that  existing  beneath.  The  western,  southern, 
and  eastern  walls  of  the  Haram  have  been 
pretty  thoroughly  examined.  Three  kinds  of 
masonry  are  found  in  them  throughout:  firstly, 
megalithic  drafted  masonry;  secondly,  largo 
and  well-wrought  ashlar  without  a draft;  thirdly, 
small  masonry, — a patchwork  of  plain,  chiselled, 
aud  drafted  stones  of  various  dimensions.  The 
order  of  occurrence  tbronghont  the  enclossro  is 
the  same.  The  first  stylo  occurs  at  the  bottom, 
and  is  surmounted  by  the  second,  which,  as  will 
appear,  belongs  to  the  Byzantine  period.  The 
small  masonry, — Crusading  and  Saracenic, — is 
found  above  the  rest,  and  tho  battlements  are 
the  most  modern  part  of  tbo  whole  structure. 

Of  the  ancient  drafted  masonry  with  which 
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only  wo  are  at  present  concerned,  three  varieties 
have  been  found.  Tho  first  kind  is  that  of  which 
the  walls  are  principally  built.  The  stones 
have  an  average  height  of  about  3 ft.  6 in.,  hut 
some  of  tho  conrses  nearest  the  top  measure 

3 ft.  10  in.,  while  stones  of  2 ft.  10  in.  and 

4 ft.  3 in.  in  height  occur  near  the  foot  of  the 
wall.  Tho  dressing  is  extremely  fine,  and  in 
the  best-preserved  specimens  tho  boss  projects 
only  i in.  Tbe  draft  is  generally  about  3 in. 
wide  on  each  side,  bub  in  cases  where  tho  wall 
has  a set  back  or  batter,  the  drafts  at  tho  top 
and  bottom  of  each  stone  are  of  double  width, 
by  which  means  the  effect  of  uniform  width  for 
each  sunk  plane  was  obtained.  The  stones  vary 
considerably  iu  length,  the  longest  yet  known, 
at  tho  south-west  angle,  measures  38  ft.  9 in,, 
and  tho  second  longest,  on  the  north-east,  is 
23  ft.  8 in.  Tho  material  is  a fine  limestone, 
from  quarries  noder  Jerusalem.  Tho  hard  and 
soft  veins  have  been  used  indiscriminately,  and 
but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  quarry 
bedding.  Some  of  tho  stones  show,  by  the  trick- 
ling of  tho  paint  from  the  marks  on  their  faces, 
that  they  have  been  turned  upside  down  in  tho 
wall  after  leaving  tho  quarry.  Hence  it  results 
that  tho  masonry  has  weathered  in  a very  irre- 
gular manner,  and  that  some  of  the  atones  have 
entirely  crumbled,  while  others  remain  in  good 
condition.  The  carelessness  thus  shown  in  tho 
selection  of  material,  in  the  proportious  of  the 
ashlar,  and  in  tho  angular  measurements  of  tho 
building,  contrasts  curiously  with  the  immense 
labour  required  in  moving  such  largo  blocks, 
and  with  tho  wonderful  fineness  and  accuracy 
of  tho  jointing. 

Tho  tooling  of  the  faces  in  the  drafted  stones 
is  peculiar.  After  examining  the  dressing  of 
stones  in  almost  every  large  building  in  Palestine, 

I am  able  to  say  that  this  dressing  only  occurs, 
as  far  as  has  yet  been  found,  in  the  inasony  of 
the  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  Harams.  Tho  draft 
is  dressed  with  a chisel  having  eight  teeth  to 
the  inch,  which  was  driven  iu  two  directions  at 
right  angles,  so  as  to  produce  a regular  criss  cross 
pattern.  The  samo  dressing  extends  over  a 
band,  3 in.  wide  round  tho  four  sides  of  tbe 
central  boss.  The  rest  of  tho  boss  is  fiucly 
dressed  with  a point. 

Tho  second  kind  of  drafted  ashlar  is  found  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  Haram,  extending 
for  a distance  of  about  200  ft.  along  the  south 
and  west  walls.  Tho  faces  of  the  stones  are 
hammer-dressed,  aud  project  some  6 in.  or  10  iu. 
beyond  tho  draft.  Tbo  third  variety  of  drafted 
masonry  consists  of  blocks  yet  more  roughly 
finished,  with  faces  projecting  18  in.  to  25  in. 
It  is  found  on  the  east  wall  near  the  north,  and 
is  distinguished  by  Captain  Warron  from  tho 
second  style.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  roughly-finished  masonry  was  uot  visible 
above  the  surface  at  the  time  when  tho  wall  was 
built,  and  there  are  indications  that  it  is  of  tho 
same  date  with  the  smoothly-finished  masonry. 
Both  on  tho  east  and  on  the  south-west  a valley 
bed  runs  through  the  interior  of  the  Haram,  and 
the  rough  stones  are  employed  to  fill  up  tho 
hollow ; on  the  south-west  tho  highest  rongh 
course  is  at  the  level  of  an  ancient  pavement, 
20  ft.  above  tbo  rock,  while  the  courses  above 
have  the  bosses  of  tho  stones  finely  dressed.  At 
tho  south-east  corner  tho  smoothly- finished 
stones  occur  to  the  very  foot  of  tho  wall,  because 
tbo  ground  here  falls  sharply  eastward?,  and 
there  was  thus  no  hollow  to  be  filled  up,  and 
tho  wall  was  originally,  perhaps,  visible  to  the 
very  base.  Smooth-dressed  masonry  is  found 
standing  on  tho  rough,  and  smooth-dressed 
stones  have  been  found  in  the  rough  courses, 
while  rough  stones  occur  among  the  smooth  near 
the  base  of  the  wall  on  tbo  south-east.  The 
voussoirs  of  tho  great  bridge  stand  on  rough 
masonry,  but  have  the  criss-cross  dressing  found 
on  the  smoothly-finished  stones.  Thus  there  ia 
apparently  no  reason  to  conclude  that  tho 
roughly-dressed  drafted  masonry  ia  of  different 
date  to  the  smootlily-fiuislied  drafted  stones. 

Starting  from  tho  north-west  corner  of  tho 
Haram,  we  may  now  glance  at  tbe  special 
characteristics  of  the  great  walls,  following 
them  southwards,  eastwards,  and  again  north- 
wards.  The  north-west  angle  is  occupied  by  a 
block  of  rock  scarped  on  the  south,  north,  and 
east,  measuring  350  ft.  along  the  north  wall  of 
the  Haram,  aud  about  100  ft.  north  and  sonth. 
The  highest  part  is  40  ft.  above  the  Haram 
court.  The  north  scarp  of  this  block  of  rock  is 
visible  in  the  Twin  Pools,  two  parallel  reservoirs 
which  run  at  a level  of  40  ft.  below  the  present 
road.  They  are  formed  by  roofing  in  part  of  an 
old  fosse  165  ft.  wide,  which  separated  tho 
ft 
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Haram  bill  from  the  higher  hill  north  of  it.  The 
northern  scarp  of  the  fosse  has  been  traced  for 
nearly  300  ft.  The  great  block  of  rock  above 
described  is  now  occupied  by  a barrack,  its 
exact  boundary  on  the  west  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  because  the  top  of  the  rock  is 
covered  in  this  part  with  modern  buildings  and 
with  rubbish.  The  Twin  Pools  are  certainly  as 
old  as  the  fourth  century.  They  are  described 
by  many  early  writers  under  the  name  of 
Bethesda,  and  the  wagon-vaultiug  of  the  roofs 
has  the  peculiar  character  which  appears  to 
belong  to  early  Byzantiue  work.  The  fosse  itself 

is,  however,  probably  still  older,  and  extended 
westwards  for  at  least  200  ft.  beyond  the 
Pools. 

From  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Twin  Pools 
a magnificent  rock-cut  passage  ruus  southwards 
for  200  ft.  It  is  at  first  nearly  50  ft.  high,  but 
at  the  further  end  it  is  barely  high  enough  for  a 
man  to  stand  in.  The  average  width  is  about 
4 ft.  throughout,  and  the  roof  is  of  flat  slabs. 
This  gallery,  which,  from  the  dams  built  across 

it,  was  evidently  once  an  aqueduct,  was  fir.sb 
discovered  by  Captaiu  Warren  in  1868,  and  in 
1873  I also  visited  it,  and  reached  the  end,  whero 
it  turns  sharply  round  and  is  cut  by  tho  llaram 
wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which  are  two  largo 
and  ancient  cisterns,  with  which,  perhaps,  it 
originally  communicated.  The  llaram  wall  is 
here  visible,  founded  on  tho  rock,  and  built  of 
finely-dressed  drafted  masonry.  During  my 
visit  we  were  also  able  to  make  a yet  more 
interesting  discovery  by  scrambling  through  the 
floor  of  a little  modern  chamber  over  the  aque- 
duct. We  found  ourselves  standing  in  this 
chamber  about  on  a level  with  the  interior  of  the 
Haram,  which  we  could  see  through  a window, 
and  wo  found  tho  ancient  drafted  masonry  in 
situ  reacliiug  up  this  level.  lu  no  other  part  of 
the  Haram  has  it  yet  been  seen  at  such  a height. 
The  lintel  over  the  window  was  of  equal  size  with 
tho  rest  of  the  largo  stones,  and  the  opening  ap- 
peared to  be  part  of  the  original  structure.  It 
had  long  been  suspected  that  tho  Jerusalem 
Haram,  like  that  at  Hebron,  must  have  been 
adorned  with  buttresses  projecting  from  tho  wall 
on  tho  outside.  It  was,  therefore,  very  inter- 
esting to  find  that  tho  wall  above  the  level  of 
tho  interior  surface  of  the  Haram  was  set  back 
with  a bevel,  leaving  a buttress  projecting  18  in. 
and  4 ft.  6 in.  in  width.  Another  buttress 
existed  in  the  corner  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
space  between  the  two  was  8 ft. 

The  west  wall  of  the  Haram  is  hidden  through- 
out tho  greater  part  of  its  length  behind  modern 
buildings.  It  has,  however,  been  explored  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Jews’  Wailing  Place, 
where  a shaft  was  sunk  through  the  floor  of  tho 
Pool  el  Burak,  reaching  the  rock  about  100  ft. 
below  tho  present  top  of  tho  w'all.  The  smooth, 
dressed  stones  hero  extend  to  tho  rock,  but  it 
appears  almost  certain  that  the  original  surface 
was  30  ft.  above  tho  rock,  for  a very  ancieut 
chamber  was  found  at  that  level  by  Captain 
WaiTcn,  and  part  of  a causeway  supported  by  a 
pior  of  rudo  masonry.  Tho  roof  of  the  Pool  el 
Burak  is  spanned  by  a fine  round  arch,  dis- 
covered  by  Major  Wilson,  R.E.,  which,  from  tho 
character  of  its  masonry,  Captain  Warren  con- 
siders to  be  not  earlier  than  the  fifth  century. 
A maze  of  vaults  and  arches  of  various  dates, 
supporting  the  present  road,  exists  west  of  this 
more  ancient  archway. 

At  the  Jews’  Wailing  Place  the  masonry  is 
well  seen,  the  wall  reaching  up  40  ft.  above  tho 
present  surface  outside,  immediately  south  of 
this  place  is  an  ancient  gateway  spanned  hy  a 
magnificent  lintel,  6 ft.  10  in.  high,  and  about 
25  ft.  long.  This  gateway,  known  as  the  ‘'Pro- 
phet’s Gate,”  leads  to  a vault  which  runs  in 
eastwards,  and  which  communicates  w’ith  tho 
interior  surface  of  the  Haram  by  steps. 

Another  series  of  shafts  was  sunk  by  Captain 
Warren  near  the  south  end  of  the  west  wall, 
whore  the  skewback  of  an  ancient  bridge  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson.  The  rock  was  here 
found  115  ft.  below  tho  top  of  the  wall,  and  a 
pier  supporting  the  west  haunch  of  tho  arch 
was  also  examined  and  found  to  stand  upon  rock. 
One  of  the  moat  striking  discoveries  made  by 
Captain  Warren  relates  ,to  this  bridge.  Ho 
found  tho  voussoirs  fallen  from  tho  arch  resting 
on  a pavement  20  ft.  above  the  rock;  and  sink” 
ing  through  the  pavement,  and  through  the 
debris  on  which  it  rested,  he  found  a voussoir, 
belonging  to  a yet  older  bridge,  jammed  into  a 
rock-cut  drain  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  It  was 
thus  proved  that  two  successive  bridges  must 
hero  have  existed ; and  the  later  bridge,  as  shown 
by  the  dressing  of  the  voussoirs,  may  be  con- 


temporary with  tho  drafted  masonry  of  the 
walls.  The  masonry  beneath  the  pavement  was 
here  found  to  be  more  roughly  dressed  than  that 
above.  Tho  drain  beneath  this  bridge  was 
traced,  and  led  to  two  rock-cut  cisterns  ; one  of 
which  was  cut  in  half  by  the  Sanctuary  wall. 
North  of  this,  again,  the  passage  led  in  tho 
direction  of  a large  reservoir,  called  Hammam 
esh  Shefa,  with  which  it  may  probably  have 
communicated. 

Tho  total  length  of  the  west  wall  is  1,600  ft. 
The  south  wall  is  at  right  angles  to  it,  and 
measures  922  ft.  outside.  The  rough  masonry 
is  found  for  about  200  ft.  from  the  south-west 
angle  to  a point  where  tho  rock  rises  above 
tho  level  of  tho  pavement  found  under 
the  great  bridge.  The  rough  wall  is,  roughly 
speaking,  trisected  by  tho  two  famous  passages 
leading  to  the  Double  and  Triple  Gates,  which 
have  their  sills  on  tho  same  level  with  the 
Prophet’s  Gate,  60  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  wall. 
At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Haram,  the 
ancient  masonry  extends  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  the  total  height  is  160  ft. ; of  wliich 
height  only  half  is  now  visiblo  above  the  sur- 
face.  Captain  Warren  discovered,  on  tho  south 
wail,  a course  of  stone  extending  westwards  for 
about  600  ft.  from  tho  coruer,  and  having  a 
height  of  no  less  than  6 ft.  This  mastsr  course 
also  runs  north  from  the  south-east  corner  for 
about  25  ft.,  aud  seoras  to  indicate  that  the 
walls  throughout  form  one  complete  structure, 
although  the  high  course  has  not  as  yet  been 
observed  west  of  the  Double  Gate. 

The  east  wall  of  tho  Haram,  1,530  ft.  in  length, 
has  been  examined  in  five  places.  Near  tho 
south-east  coruer  Captain  Warren  found  tho 
famous  red  painted  letters,  which,  as  a writer 
in  tho  Edinburgh  Rccieiv  has  remarked,  show 
tho  courses  to  which  the  various  stones  were 
intended  to  belong.  The  character  used  is  tho 
Phccnician,  or  Aramaic.  It  does  not,  however, 
prove  these  stones  to  be  of  the  time  of  Solomon, 
for  the  same  character  is  found  on  the  l\Iacca- 
beau  coins,  aud  was  apparently  in  common  use 
at  a yet  later  period.  The  most  remarkable 
discoveries  on  this  side  of  tho  Sanctuary  were, — 
first,  the  fact  that  the  great  wall  runs  past  the 
present  north-east  corner  of  the  Haram  without 
any  break ; second,  that  tho  masonry  north  of 
the  Golden  Gate  is  of  a distinct  character,  and 
much  rougher  than  the  rest  of  tho  wall;  third, 
that  a valley,  140  ft.  deep,  runs  across  tho 
north-eastern  part  of  tho  Haram  inclosnre. 
Captain  Warren’s  shafts  were  here  sunk  more 
than  100  ft.  below  tho  surface  before  reaching 
the  rock. 

A few  words  are  required  with  regard  to  the 
nni-th  wall  of  tho  Haram.  There  is  as  yot  no 
evidence  that  this  wall  is  of  equal  antiquity  with 
the  other  three,  aud  there  are  indications  which 
seem  to  show  that  it  may  be  later.  The  great 
reservoir,  known  as  the  Birket-Israil,  is  built 
against  this  wall  on  the  outside,  and  occupies 
about  one-third  of  tho  length.  Yarious  houses 
hide  the  exterior  west  of  tho  Birket,  and  tho 
western  portion  of  tho  boundary,  for  350  ft.,  is 
formed  by  the  great  rock  scarp  already  noticed. 
All  the  four  sides  of  the  Birket  have  the  same 
masonry  of  small  and  ill-cut  stones,  some  being 
rudely  drafted.  Tlio  joints  aro  several  inches 
in  width,  and  packed  witli  smallor  stones.  In 
one  place  tho  stones  have  fallen  out,  and  a 
second  similar  courso  is  seen  behind.  Such 
masonry  is  fonnd  in  other  parts  of  Palestine, 
connected  with  buildings  of  the  Byzantine 
period.  The  Birket-Israil  is  apparently  not 
mentioned  by  Josephus.  One  doubtful  refer- 
ence to  it  has  been  found  in  the  fourth  century, 
but  it  is  only  in  tho  twelfth  century  that  it  is 
first  described  clearly,  aud  it  forms  a feature  in 
tho  topography  of  tho  city  from  that  time.  The 
snrall  masonry  of  its  walla  was  once  covered 
with  cement.  It  seems  unlikely  that  behind 
tho  two  rows  of  stones  lining  the  pool  any  of  the 
old  drafted  masonry  can  exist,  for  tho  latter 
would  surely  have  been  better  fitted  for  holding 
the  water,  and  would  thus  scarcely  have  been 
faced  with  inferior  work.  In  addition,  it  is 
found  that  the  cisterns  on  the  inside  of  the  wall 
are  not  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century;  they 
have  groined  vaults,  like  those  used  by  tho 
CrusadevR,  and  pointed  arches.  No  rock  has 
been  found  in  this  part  of  the  Haram,  because 
of  tho  valley,  which,  as  before  stated,  runs 
across  it. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  drafted  masonry  on  tho  east 
wall  north  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  fact  that 
this  wall  does  not  terminate  at  the  present 
north-east  corner  of  the  Haram,  the  character 


of  the  north  wall  of  that  inolosuro,  and  that  of 
the  vaults  within,  it  seems  on  the  whole 
probable  that  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Haram  did  not  originally  form  part  of  the  great 
inclosuro  bounded  by  the  ancient  walls.  Pur- 
ther  examination  of  this  corner  is,  however, 
highly  desirable. 

Turning  next  to  the  consideration  of  the 
original  surface  of  tho  ground  within  the 
Sanctuary,  our  attention  is  first  directed  to  tho 
Sakhrah,  or  ” rock,”' the  top  of  which  is  the 
highest  point  of  rock  which  exists  within  tho 
inclosiu’e,  although  the  top  of  tho  great  scarp  at 
the  north-west  angle  is  about  20  ft.  liiglior. 
Tho  Saklwah  occupies  tho  whole  space  under 
the  dome  of  tho  Kubhet  es  Sakhrah,  the  highest 
part  or  crest  being  aboirt  5 ft.  above  the  floor  of 
the  chapel.  Beneath  it  is  a cave,  about  25  ft. 
square  aud  7 ft.  high,  reached  hy  a flight  of 
steps  on  tho  south-east.  A shaft  is  sunk  from 
the  surface  of  the  Sakhrah  through  the  roof  of 
the  cave,  and  a second  shaft  is  said  by  tho 
Moslems  to  exist  in  the  cave-floor.  This  latter 
is  tho  famous  ” Well  of  Souls,”  the  exploration 
of  which  remains  to  bo  accomplished. 

The  general  level  of  the  rock,  which  falls  in 
every  direction  from  the  Sakhrah,  has  been 
determined  by  seventy-five  actual  observations, 
and  by  the  negative  evidence  which  the  present 
surface  and  the  level  of  tanks  not  cut  in  rock 
afford.  The  observation  of  the  rock-levels  is  a 
matter  of  primary  importance.  It  is  true  that 
the  rock  may  not  have  been  visible  throughout 
on  the  ancient  surface,  and,  indeed,  wo  know 
from  Josephus  that  on  the  side  of  the  city  tlio 
valleys  were  filled  up  with  earth,  and  wo  find 
that  auciont  pavements  here  actually  exist 
20  ft.  above  the  rock,  ancient  gates  leading  ont 
to  a higher  level  than  the  rock,  and  ancient 
rough  masonry  once  covered  up  with  earth. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  only  by  tracing  tho  I'ock  that 
we  can  feel  suro  of  the  original  form  of  the  hill, 
and  of  the  depth  of  foundations  required  to 
support  the  massive  buildings  of  the  Temple. 

The  general  result  of  the  observations  shows 
a spur  of  lull  running  from  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  Haram.  The  ridge  passes  through 
tba  Sakhrah;  and  falls  60  ft.  to  the  Triple 
Gate.  The  western  slope  is  much  steeper  than 
tho  eastern,  aud  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Haram  tho  surface  has  been  artificially  lowered 
aud  levelled,  having  a vertical  scarp  40  ft. 
high. 

Tho  rock  is  hidden  beneath  the  platform,  ex- 
cept towards  the  north-west;  the  platform  is 
supported  on  vaults  on  the  south  and  south- 
west. On  the  south-east  a most  interesting  ex- 
ploratiou  remains  to  be  accomplished.  A door- 
way, flanked  by  two  windows,  all  three  being 
built  up  with  modern  masonry,  hero  exists  in 
the  east  retaining. wall  of  tho  platform.  It 
clearly  indicates  a vault  hitherto  unexplored 
running  under  the  platform. 

Such,  then,  Is  a brief  account  of  tho  ancient 
ramparts  of  tho  High  Sanctuary,  and  of  tho 
area  which  they  enclose.  With  the  c.xcoption  of 
an  area  of  abcjut  six  acres  iu  tbo  north-east 
corner,  there  seems  no  reason  to  conclude  other- 
wise than  that  the  ancient  walla  of  the  Haram 
aro  of  ono  date,  and  foi'm  a single  structure. 
Tho  masonry  is  the  same  on  the  oast,  south,  and 
west ; and  uo  break  or  straight  joint  has  been 
discovered  io  any  part  of  tho  walls  where  shafts 
have  been  sunk. 

The  question  then  arises  : Is  this  area  of  the 
High  Sanctuary  to  bo  identified  with  tbo 
Temple  enclosure  in  its  final  condition,  when 
enlarged  and  rebuilt  by  Herod  ? The  various 
indications  of  date  for  tho  walls  are  as  follow: 
First,  the  dressing  of  tho  masonry  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  of  the  date  of  the  second  or  late 
bridge  at  the  south-west  corner,  which  cannot 
w’ell  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  Herod ; second, 
tbo  fact  that  tliree  ancient  rock-cut  aqueducts 
were  built  across,  aud  so  rendered  useless  in 
constructing  the  Haram  walls,  indicates  a com- 
paratively late  date  for  the  drafted  masonry  of 
tho  west  wall.  It  will,  however,  be  shown  that 
the  drafted  stones  cannot  be  dated  later  than 
tho  time  of  Herod;  for,  in  the  subsequent  re- 
building of  the  Haram,  large  undrafted  masonry 
occurs  iu  connexion  with  early  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture above  tho  drafted  masonry. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  great  bridge 
in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Haram  is  that 
described  by  Josephus  as  leading  to  the  royal 
cloister  of  Herod’s  Temple,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Robiuson  and  Captain  Warren.  The  description 
given  by  the  same  author  of  the  rock  on  which 
Antonia  stood  overlooking  the  Temple,  and 
divided  by  a fosse  from  the  Hill  of  Bezetha, 
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I 80  fully  agrees  •with  tlie  appearance  of  tlie  rock 
I in  tlio  north-west  corner  of  the  Haram  that  we 
' can  hardly  hesitate  to  identify  the  two.  At  the 
i Bonth-east  angle  Captain  Warren  discovered  an 
I ancient  wall  running  from  the  south  to  join  that 
of  the  Haram.  This  answers  to  the  Ophel  wall, 

, which  JoBophns  describes  as  running  from  the 
I south,  to  join  the  east  cloister  of  the  Temple, 

I and  tins  discovery  serves  to  fix  the  south-east 
I angle  of  the  Haram  as  being  the  south-east 
angle  of  Herod’s  Temple. 

It  remains  to  determine  the  ancient  north 
boundary  of  tho  Temple.  This  requires  further 
■I  exploration ; but  tho  change  in  the  masonry 
■I  near  the  Golden  Gate  perhaps  indicates  the 
j ancient  north-east  comer,  and  it  is  interesting 
i to  note  that  Captain  Warren  discovered  a row 
of  rock  - cut  buttresses  projecting  from  a 
i scarp  which  runs  east  and  west,  and  the  line  of 
I which  if  produced  cuts  the  point  on  the  east 
I wall  where  the  change  in  masonry  apparently 
I occurs.  These  buttresses  may  be  compared 
i with  those  before  described  as  adorning  the 
I west  wall,  near  the  north  end.  The  lino  thus 
I indicated  is  that  of  tho  north  sido  of  the 
I present  platform,  and  tho  east  wall  of  Antonia 
I may  perhaps  be  defined  by  a line  running  south 
I from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  great  rock 
I scarp.  Further  excavation  in  this  direction  is, 
1 however,  much  needed.* 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  TEE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  AN  ITALIAN 
' ARCHITECT. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  numbers  of  the  profos- 
I sional  journal,  U Politecnico,  of  Milan,  open 
■ with  an  account  of  architecture  as  represented 
; at  the  Paris  E.xhibition,  written  by  tho  Italian 
I architect,  Luigi  Broggi,  and  which  was  read  be- 
fore tho  College  of  Engineers  and  Architects  in 
Milan,  at  their  meeting  on  the  Ist  of  September 
' last.  In  giving  to  our  readers  some  account  of 
this  important  paper,  we  must  ho  understood  as 
I expressing  tho  views  of  tho  writer,  without, 
unless  by  direct  reference,  either  endorsing  or 
> opposing  (hem.  Their  interest  is  the  more 
; striking  from  the  position  held  by  modern,  as 
well  as  by  Medimval  and  by  Classical  architec- 
ture, in  Italy  j aud  from  the  close  organisation 
uudor  which  engineers  and  architects  iu  that 
’ country  carry  out  the  works  of  tho  united  pro- 
fessions. 

Architecture  has  often  been  called,  remarks 
Signor  Broggi,  tho  art  of  arts,  as  philosophy  is 
the  science  of  sciences ; and  it  is  correct  to 
i Bpeak  of  architecturo  not  so  mnoh  as  an  art  by 
itself,  as  a combination  of  all  other  arts.  Thus, 
when  we  examine  a noble  edifice,  or  an  architec- 
tural monument,  we  regard  not  tho  perspective 
outline  of  the  elevation  alone,  but  tho  decora- 
tion, and  tho  harmony  of  tho  tints,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  drawing,  the  sculpture,  and  the 
colouring. 

Prom  the  moro  or  less  happy  combination  of 
these  arts  springs  architecture,  good  or  bad. 

‘ When  the  combination  is  tho  conception  of  a 
truly  superior  geuius,  we  have  that  complex, 
nameless,  divine  art,  which  may  be  called  the 
; daughter  of  Michelangelo,  aud  tho  mother  of 
all  the  noble  monuments  erected  in  Italy  since 
his  day. 

Few  persons,  at  the  present  day,  regard 
architecture  iu  this  light.  It  is  more  common 
to  find  the  beauties  of  ancient  art  crippled  and 
profaned  by  their  reproduction  in  detail,  and  in 
inappropriate  circumstances.  Hence  arises  that 
characterless  and  second-hand  archicocturo 
which  is  tho  shame  of  the  present  day. 

The  architectural  student,  on  a visit  to  Italy, 
struck  with  tho  colossal  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
edifices,  laments  that  such  work  is  now  im- 
i possible.  Such  is  not  the  true  stand-point.  Art 
I demands  progress,  or,  at  all  events,  movement, 
j Each  ago,  ours  like  those  which  have  gone  boforo, 

1 has  its  special  requirements.  The  fulfilment  of 
I those  requirements  is  that  which  gives  its  special 
' character,  to  the  architecture  of  each  succeeding 
age.  Thus  Imperial  Rome  had  her  Colosseum  j 
j warlike  ages  reared  their  castles  5 religious  ages 
founded  churches,  such  as  the  Duomo  of  Milan, 
the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome ; the 
epochs  of  artistic  opulence  xjroduced  the  Vatican 
and  the  Ducal  Palace  of  Venice. 

Tho  present  age  is  an  eminently  practical  one. 
The  field  of  civil  architecture  becomes  more  vast. 
Commodity  and  economy  aro  studied.  Space  is 
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economised.  Tho  need  of  economising  space  has 
led  to  the  vast  architectural  revolution  ensuing 
on  the  use  of  iron  as  a building  material. 

The  architoctnral  typo  of  our  age,  then,  is 
the  ordinary  dwelling-house,  the  civil  abode; 
characterised  by  the  proportions  and  the  style 
which  are  indicated  by  the  properties  of  the 
new  structural  material. 

But  what  is  the  ordinary  practice  ? If  we 
build  houses,  wo  use  iron  for  structural  pur- 
poses; we  borrow  a Greek,  or  Roman,  or 
Lombard  design  for  the  ornamentation  we 
cripple  and  impoverish  our  work.  Wo  borrow 
the  model  of  a grand  light  from  the  Duomo  of 
Milan  to  ornament  a window  measuring  two 
yards  by  one ! 

This  want  of  a characteristic  architecturo, 
fitted  for  the  requirements  of  the  day,  and 
adapted  to  the  construction  proper  to  the  use  of 
the  new  material,  has  been  most  evident  in 
those  enormous  buildings  (which  demanded  such 
economy  in  their  construction)  which  have  been 
required  for  the  International  Exhibitions  of  tho 
second  half  of  the  present  century.  The 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  is  cited  (by  tho 
Italian  architect)  as  the  first  grand  effort  at  the 
architectural  employment  of  iron  : an  ingonious 
effort  which  has  borne  but  little  fruit.  In  fact, 
all  tho  successive  Exhibition  buildings  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Philadelphia  have  failed  to  sig- 
nalise any  progress  in  this  special  branch  of 
constrnction,  and  have  remained  edifices  without 
a shadow  of  charactor. 

We  pause  hero  for  a moment  to  remark  that 
Signor  Broggi  has  failed  to  take  notice  of  one 
figure  of  novelty  no  less  marked  than  tho  use  of 
iron  alone.  We  allude  to  the  combination  of 
iron  and  of  brick,  as  in  tho  caso  of  tho  Alex- 
andra Palace,  and  of  not  a few  modern  churches. 
Concrete,  moreover,  is  now  assuming  great  im- 
portance as  a building  material,  aud  cannot 
fail  to  exert  an  influence  on  style.  But  that 
which  must  necessarily  bo  unfamiliar  to  the 
Italian  architect  is  tho  history  of  what  wo 
may  call  the  genesis  of  onr  Crystal  Palace, 
as  to  which  we  can  speak  with  precision.  The 
original  idea  was  neither  more  nor  leas  than 
the  erection  of  a colossal  greenhouse.  When 
that  idea  was  adopted,  and  the  question  of  con- 
sti’uction  canio  to  be  discussed,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  tho  utmost  exertions  would  be  needed 
to  complete  any  building  of  the  dimensions 
determined  within  the  time  proposed.  For  that 
reason  mainly,  as  well  as  for  economical 
reasons  in  the  second  place,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  adopt  tho  utmost  simplicity  in  tho 
structural  elements  employed.  Thus  one 
column,  and  ono  girder,  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  both  in  plan  and  in  height,  were  adopted 
as  the  working  unit.  Tho  same  was  tho  case 
with  tho  gutters,  ridge-plates,  and  Bash-bars  for 
tho  roof.  Tho  central  arch,  which  was  the  chief 
beauty  of  the  whole  building,  was  tho  only  ex- 
ception  to  this  rigid  unity  in  the  application 
of  tho  simplest  elements.  In  tho  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  word  there  was  neither  architect 
nor  architecture  in  tho  original  Crystal  Palace. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton’a  rough  idea  of  a monster 
greenhonse  was  wrought  out,  bib  by  bit,  by  Sir 
Charles  Fox  and  Charles  Heard  Wild,  with  the 
additional  check  of  Sir  W.  Cubitb’s  opinion  as  to 
the  strength,  and  tlie  building  was  put  together 
as  a sort  of  carpeuter’s  work  in  iron.  With  tho 
sole  exception  of  the  circular  roof,  added  by  Sir 
C.  Barry,  tho  building,  so  to  speak,  determined 
its  own  plan  and  elevation ; and  the  design  of  all 
similar  edifices  has  thus  been  to  a great  extent 
controlled  by  tho  exigences  of  the  foundry  aud 
of  the  forgo.  There  was  no  time  to  design  the 
Palace — it  was  built  straight  away. 

The  Exhibition  building  at  Paris  this  year, 
— wo  now  return  to  tho  report  of  Signor 
Broggi, — is  perhaps  the  most  unhappy  of  any 
of  tho  series ; since  in  addition  to  the  common 
error  of  like  constructions  in  applying  to  iron 
a.s  a material  a well-known  stylo  (which  was 
not  tho  caso  in  1851),  there  was  the  further 
misfortune  of  choosing  tho  stylo  of  all  others 
the  least  adapted  to  the  material.  Tho  fa9ade 
of  the  main  edifice  was  heavy,  distorted,  aud 
swollen,  covered  in  the  upper  part  with  useless 
ornamentation ; while  the  evident  poverty  of 
the  lower  part  produced  a horrible  want  of 
keeping.  Iu  tho  middle  was  a loggia  of  light 
iron  w'ork,  supported  by  two  corbels  so  colossal 
that  it  was  impossible  to  form  an  idea  how  they 
thomselves  were  supported ; until  one  hocamo 
aware  that,  instead  of  being  iron  castings,  they 
wore  only  mado  of  wood,  covered  with  plaster 
or  with  pasteboard, — a piece  of  sham  work  tho 
moro  inconceivable  the  more  wo  think  of  tho 


thousand  graceful  forms  which  might  have  beeu 
given  to  really  structural  work  in  iron. 

The  centre  of  the  facade  was  flanked  by  two 
wings,  equally  heavy  and  swollen  above  ; narrow, 
mean,  and  disproportion.ato  below ; the  main 
object  of  tho  architect  appeai-ing  to  have  been 
to  mask  the  iron  girders  which  were  tho  real 
constructive  features  of  tho  building,  by  a con- 
tinual application  of  false  and  useless  additions, 
giving  a constrained  and  laboured  effect  to  tho 
whole  edifice,  which  was  eutiroly  destitute  of 
artistic  spontaneity. 

The  plan  of  the  building  formed  an  immense 
rectangle,  700  metres  long  by  500  wide,  en- 
tirely covered  by  building,  divided  longitudi- 
nally by  ten  alleys,  intersected  transversely, 
by  ton  others.  Sucli  an  arrangement  might 
have  been  mado  subaorvieut  to  an  orderly 
division  of  tho  regions  allotted  to  tho  several 
nationalities.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  however, 
was  effected;  aud  it  took  several  days  merely 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the 
Exhibition.  This  want  of  arrangement  was 
universally  blamed. 

Tlie  causes  of  tho  confusion  wero  various, 
among  which  should  ho  named  tho  want  of 
precision  as  to  tho  rolativo  spaco  which  would 
bo  occupied  by  tho  exhibitors  of  different 
countries.  Tho  broad  alleys  would  naturally 
have  divided  great  national  regions.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  was  carried  ont,  as  these  alleys, 
instead  of  being  kept  open  for  the  circulation  of 
tho  visitors,  wero  so  crowded  with  stalls  as 
to  become  nothing  but  galleries  of  exhibitors. 
The  different  nations  wero  thus  divided  by 
arbitraiy lines  which  it  was  difilculfc  to  detail; 
and  tho  visitor  was  often  looking  at  tho  pro- 
ductions of  one  country  while  he  thought  that 
ho  was  in  tho  region  of  another.  Added  to  this 
the  great  number  of  annexes  so  complicated 
tho  plan,  that  immense  fatigue  was  occasioned  ; 
and  it  became  almost  impossible  to  form  any 
clear  idea  of  tho  distribution  of  tho  entire 
Exhibition. 

The  Fine-Art  Gallery  was,  perhaps,  bettor 
disposed  than  any  other  ; hut  it  had  the  defect, 
ill  the  eyes  of  tho  Italian  critic,  of  being  too 
much  cut  up  into  divisions  of  too  little  distinc- 
tion. The  series  of  small  cabinets  or  chambors 
presented  no  coup  d’esil  to  the  visitor,  who  had 
to  searcti  about  to  become  aware  of  their  very 
existence. 

Tho  Fine-Art  Gallery  was  interrupted  in  tho 
midst  by  the  special  pavilion  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  which  was  justly  regarded  by  tho  mass  of 
visitors  as  the  gem  of  tho  entire  exhibition.  Tho 
admirable  order  which  reigned  here,  aud  tho 
extraordinary  care  which  tho  city  appeared  to 
have  taken  to  secure  a becoming  ropresenta- 
tion  of  the  capital  of  France,  rendered  this  tho 
finest  part  of  the  Palace. 

The  Street  of  Nations  was,  perhaps,  tho  only 
novelty  in  the  Exhibition  ; but  it  could  not  bo 
regarded  altogether  as  a success.  The  Rue  dcs 
Nations  onght  to  have  beeu  the  representation 
of  tho  typical  architecturo  of  each  country : 
such  was  not  tho  caso.  Commencing  with 
England,  tho  first  thing  that  struck  the  eye  was, 
that  with  tho  place  and  area  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent countries  it  was  an  error  to  suppose  that 
all  tho  facades  could  be  brought  harmoniously 
iuto  tho  same  lines.  Such  might  have  been  the 
case  when  the  areas  occupied  were,  if  not  to  say 
equal  to  each  other,  yet,  at  all  events,  not  dis- 
proportionately different.  Bnt  what  happened 
on  the  Champ  do  Mars  ? England  had  to  fill 
100  metres  of  faijado,  while  Persia,  Turin,  tho 
Grand  Dachy  of  Luxemburg,  Monaco,  and 
Morocco,  all  put  together,  had  not  moro  than 
15  metres,  their  products  being  crowded  together 
behind  an  ill-conccived  barrack  like  so  many 
shops. 

England  mot  very  satisfactorily  tho  difilcnlty 
of  lier  long  lino  of  facade,  by  dividing  it  into 
three  separate  buildings,  of  which  one  was  the 
entrance  to  tho  section,  another  was  the  seat 
of  the  jury,  and  the  third  was  tho  spocia. 
pavilion  of  tho  Prince  of  Wales.  Tho  first  gave 
an  example  of  Old  EnglUh  architecturo  in 
tho  Anglo-Saxon  style,— a complicated  aud 
lieavy  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Lombard  elements. 
The  second  gave  a beautiful  example  of  a 
modern  house.  The  third  was  a pattern  of  a 
truly  princely  paviliou,  iu  that  sober,  simplo 
style,  of  brickwork  with  stf'uo  dressings,  which 
is  special  to  Englibh  architecture.  Tlie  interior 
was  a miraclo  of  elegance.  Each  chamber  had 
its  special  physiognomy.  The  dining-room  was 
in  tho  old-fashioned  stylo,  having  a high  dado  of 
unpolished  -wood,  of  a dark  colonr,  with  hang- 
ings of  arras  and  old  velvet.  From  this  room 
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was  a passage  into  a drawing-room  of  tlioroughly 
modern  taste,  opening  on  a grotto  with  a foun- 
tain  of  sparkling  water.  The  other  apartments 
all  differed  in  their  decorations,  without  there 
being  the  least  want  of  keeping ; and  a 
thoroughly  artistic  taste  was  evident  in  every 
detail.  The  pavilion  was  a great  success.  The 
most  celebrated  tradesmen  who  supply  the 
royal  family  had  all  done  their  best  to  adorn  the 
pavilion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  result 
was  all  that  is  best  in  interior  decoration. 

Pursuing  the  Rug  dcs  Nations,  the  visitor 
came  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
where  an  uninteresting  English  fai,’ade  presented 
no  novelty  whatever.  Something  ipiite  fresh, 
however,  was  offered  by  the  facade  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  (the  two  countries  being  combined), 
entirely  constructed  of  wood,  in  which  the 
natural  colours  of  thi  timber  were  relieved  by 
rod  ornaments,  in  admirable  taste;  unless  it  be 
thought  that  too  highly  architecmral  a form 
was  given  to  the  framing  of  the  windows. 

Of  the  Italian  fagade  in  the  street  of  nations. 
Signor  Broggi  speaks  with  anything  but  satis- 
faction. He  regards  it  as  a mistake  in  every 
way.  In  other  instances,  the  facade,  however 
small,  was  that  of  a bnilding  intended  to  con- 
tain the  necessary  constituent  parts  of  a house. 
Italy,  on  the  contrary,  presented  a gigantic 
portico,  without  any  meaning  or  object ; and  the 
Commission  was  lodged  between  four  wooden 
divisions  covered  with  paper,  without  air,  with- 
out light,  filled  up  with  cases  of  minerals,  so 
that  iD  was  difficult  to  make  out  what  was  in- 
tended. Signor  Broggi  hoard  many  foreigners 
obsorvo  that  the  locale  of  the  Italian  Commission 
was  a disgrace  to  Italy;  a remark  the  justice 
of  which  was  tlio  more  lamentable  from  the 
fact  that  a considerablo  sum  of  money  had  been 
devoted  to  the  purposo.s  of  the  Exhibition.  Nor 
could  ic  ho  said  that  convenience  was  sacrificed 
to  appearance.  The  whole  representation  of  the 
country  was  unsatisfactory. 

The  Italian  fa(;ade  either  should  have  presented 
to  tho  world  the  pure  and  elegant  architec- 
ture of  tho  Renaissance,  in  examples  of  which 
tho  country  is  so  rich,  or  should  have  indicated 
tho  starting-noint  of  the  architecture  of  the 
future.  In  place  of  this,  it  represented  nothing, 
and  evinced  no  character  whatever  ; neither 
grandeur,  nor  elegance,  nor  anytliing  such  as 
might  have  been  naturally  expected  from  the 
love  of  art  natural  to  tho  country.  A detailed 
criticism  follows,  wound  up  by  a quotation  from 
tlio  Fvjarn,  which  speaks  of  tho  bat  little 
admired  facade  of  the  Italian  section. 

But  one  bit  of  good  fortune  relieved  the  ill- 
luck  of  Italy,  and  that  was  its  vicinity  to  the 
Japanese  section,  of  which  the  fai;ado  (perhaps 
too  characteristic)  was  entirely  incomprehen- 
sible, so  that  it  was  impossible  to  apply  any 
criticism  by  which  to  judge  of  its  merits. 

Spain  adopted  the  Moresque  style,  which  is 
always  ouo  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  which 
looks  very  poor  when  it  is  not  carried  out  with 
groat  ricliness  of  ornament.  The  Spanish  facade 
had  the  effect  of  a booth  at  a fair. 

Austro-Hungary  aimed  at  agolden  simplicity. 
It  only  presented  a portico,  of  sober  form,  but 
not  devoid  of  a certain  modest  elegance. 

Russia  presented  a building  of  heavy  timber, 
with  crossed  beams,  ornamented  with  dark  red 
and  green,  contrasting  with  the  dark  colour  of 
the  wood.  It  was  a house  full  of  local  colouring, 
black,  and  cold,  but  not  devoid  of  a sort  of 
pictui'esquo  effect. 

From  Switzerland  evei-y  one  expected  an 
elegant  Chalet  in  modern  style.  Instead  of 
this  the  Swiss  fa9ade  was  of  that  ancient  stylo 
which  is  now  rarely  found  in  Switzerland, 
except  at  Berne,  which  is  tho  city  most  faitliful 
to  tho  usages  of  antiquity.  The  building  had 
that  want  of  keeping  which  is  invariably  be- 
trayed by  tho  attempt  to  make  now  work  look 
as  if  it  wero  old. 

Tho  Belgian  faejado  was  so  monumontal,  so 
beautiful,  that  no  one  could  see  it  without  regret 
that  it  should  bo  destroyed.  It  Lad  nothing  of 
teniporory  work  or  sham,  being  solidly  con- 
structed in  marble,  stone,  and  brick.  The  design 
approached  tho  English  model,  bnt  was  richer, 
more  ornate,  more  admirably  executed,  with  a 
solidity  and  luxuriance  which  impressed  the 
imagination.  Tho  columns  were  of  tho  purest 
marble,  the  colours  of  tho  stone  harmonious. 
The  wfinder  was  how  the  Belgiau  Government 
could  have  gone  to  so  much  expense  for  a build- 
ing which  was  to  last  only  six  months.  It 
proved  to  be  the  case,  however,  that  the  stones 
and  marbles  were  supplied  by  the  proprietors 
and  managers  of  different  quarries,  who  took 


this  admirable  mode  of  advertising  their  several 
products, — a method  which  would  have  had  a 
magnificent  result  if  it  had  been  adopted  by  a 
country  as  rich  in  noble  building-stones  as  is  the 
case  with  Italy.  Belgium  indisputably,  says 
Signor  Broggi,  carried  off  the  palm  in  the 
Ruo  des  Nations. 

The  example  of  Belgium  was  followed,  with 
less  richness  of  detail,  by  the  Government  of 
Holland,  which  exhibited  one  of  those  buildings 
in  pointed  brickwork,  with'  stono  fillets  and 
dressings,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
country.  The  ornamentation  was  too  fanciful, 
and,  as  matter  of  architectural  taste,  far  from 
admirable ; but  it  bad  tho  merit  of  giving  a 
very  faithful  representation  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic style  of  Dutch  building. 

As  to  Portugal,  Tunis,  Morocco,  Luxem- 
bourg, Central  and  Southern  America,  Den- 
mark, and  Greece,  Signor  Broggi  has  thought 
it  best  to  maintain  a politic  silence.  The 
fa9ade8  for  these  countries  were  either  grouped 
for  two  or  three  nations  together,  or  consisted 
in  a row  of  houses  with  one  window  apiece, 
without  any  character, — either  constructive  or 
natural, — booths  at  a fair,  and  nothing  more. 

On  the  whole,  while  there  has  been  something 
good  in  the  Rue  des  Nations,  tho  general  want 
of  keeping,  which  was  perhaps  inseparable 
from  a too  ambitions  attempt,  was  painfully 
manifest;  and,  as  a whole,  this  part  of  the 
Exhibition  cannot  be  considered  a success. 

In  addition  to  tho  great  architectural  effort 
of  tho  Rue  des  Nations  numerous  architectnral 
constructions  have  to  be  mentioned;  which 
chiefly  have  taken  the  form  of  pavilions  erected 
for  special  purposes.  As  to  these  there  is  very 
little  to  bo  said  from  an  architectural  stand- 
point, if  wo  except  an  interesting  series  of 
pavilions  for  military  ambulances,  and  of  bar- 
racks for  cheap  hospitals,  which  deserve  ad- 
miration for  their  simplicity  of  construction  and 
their  sanitary  arrangements. 

In  the  different  caf^s  and  restaurants  there  is 
nothing  particular  to  mention.  Tho  object  of 
those  buildings  has  been  to  contain  as  many 
persons  as  possible.  The  arrangements  have 
been  at  times  ingenious,  but  wit!  out  any  artistic 
merit. 

Passing  the  bridge,  in  tho  space  opposite  to 
tho  Palace  of  the  Trocadero,  is  a jumble  of 
buildings  of  wood,  of  a cheapness  almost 
affronting  to  tho  eye,  from  Persia,  Tunis, 
Morocco,  Egypt,  and  Japan,  which  have  as 
much  to  do  with  architecture  as  tho  national 
concerts  which  are  given  in  them  have  to  do 
with  music.  In  the  midst  of  this  desert  of 
ugliness,  the  Swedish  house  forms  an  oasis. 
It  is  built  of  wood,  with  a finish  and  a provision 
againstall  atmospheric  changes  that  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  beat  Italian  towns.  Less  archi- 
tectural  than  the  Swedish  fa9ado  in  the  Rue  des 
Nations,  it  is  more  simple,  more  practical,  moro 
characteristic. 

Near  this  building,  the  chalet  destined  for 
tho  exhibition  of  forest  products  is  the  only 
chalet  built  with  care  and  grace  in  the  whole 
Exhibitiou.  Everything  in  it  is  made  of  wood, 
and  the  value  and  importauoe  of  the  material  is 
there  abundantly  illustrated. 

With  regard  to  the  colossal  palace  which  Paris 
has  erected  on  the  Trocadero  for  pnblic  festi- 
vities, its  permanent  character  distinguishes  it 
from  the  buildings  proper  to  the  Exhibition. 
The  cascades  at  the  side  appear,  when  contrasted 
with  examples  in  Italy,  miserably  deficient  in 
water.  The  architecture  of  the  building  itself 
is  monotonous, — the  stylo  a debased  Lombard 
style,  not  easy  to  characterise.  The  hall  is  im- 
posing by  its  size,  and  by  the  character  of  its 
illuminations.  Tho  stage  is  too  small,  tho  stalls 
and  seats  are  uncomfortably  narrow  ; tho  roof  is 
spoiled  by  impossible  caryatides.  But  what  tho 
result  of  a great  concert  to  a full  audience  may 
be  is  another  question,  and  one  as  to  the  reply 
to  which  high  expectations  may  bo  justified. 

Such  is  an  Italian  judgment  on  the  architec- 
ture of  the  French  Exhibitiou.  It  cannot  be 
accused  of  want  of  frankness. 


Honours  from  France. — We  are  glad  to 
have  occasion  to  say  that  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
president  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  has  received  a letter  from  the 
Marshal  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
inclosing  the  riband  and  cross  of  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  d’Houneur.  Mr.  Barry,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  English  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Jury  for  Architecture  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, and  a member  of  the  British  Commission. 


NAVE  ROOF,  ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

SOCIETr  OF  ANTiquAEIES. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries for  Session  1878-70,  held  at  Burlington 
House  on  Thursday  evening  in  last  week,  Dr. 
W.  Smith  in  tho  chair,  the  following  letter  from 
the  President,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  dated 
“ Greystoko  Castle,  Penrith,  November  26th, 
1878,”  was  read: — • 

” Gentlemen, — I have  to  express  my  sincere 
and  unqualified  regret  that  I am  obliged  to 
address  you  on  your  first  meeting  for  our  winter 
session  by  letter  instead  of  in  person.  But  my 
absence,  which  is  clue  to  personal  reasons  of 
real  importance,  will  not,  I trust,  prevent  the 
full  and  fair  discussion  of  a question  in  which 
I had  much  hoped  to  take  part. 

You  will  have  laid  before  you  on  Thursday 
evening  a letter,*  which,  as  your  president,  I 
thought  it  right  to  address  in  the  name  of  tho 
Council  and  of  the  Society,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  St.  Alban’s  Committee  after  tho  expiration 
of  the  session,  and  after  the  close  of  the  council 
meetings  I took  this  step  after  privately  satisfy- 
ing myself  that  I was  fnlly  confirmed  in  my 
views  of  the  case  by  opinions  of  the  highest 
weight  and  distinction,  because  time  was  of 
importance,  and  I was  assured  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  to  get 
together  sufficient  members  of  tho  Council  to 
form  a quorum.  It  would  obviously  bo  un- 
reasonable to  anticipate  that  on  a question 
involving  some  difference  of  opinion,  I have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  with  me  every 
single  Fellow  of  the  Society;  but  I hope  you 
will  at  least  give  mo  credit  for  a desire  to 
promote  as  courteously  and  temperately  as  I 
could  those  views  which  are  embodied  in  a well- 
known  circular  on  ‘Restoration,’  which  con- 
voyed tho  formal  expression  of  the  views  of  tho 
Society,  and  to  which  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Ouvry,  adverted  in  felicitous  language  in  his 
address  for  1877.  I trust  therefore  that  the 
Society  will  see  no  causo  to  object  to  the  course 
whieh  I found  myself  compelled  in  my  opinion 
to  adopt. 

At  the  time  I wrote  tho  letter  in  question! 
conveying  as  it  did  a protest  against  substituting 
a high-pitched  roof  on  St.  Alban’s  for  one  which 
has  existed,  as  is  believed,  for  upwards  of  400 
years,  I was  not  aware  that  I might  have 
availed  myself  of  tho  authority  of  that  most 
distinguished  architect,  Sic  Gilbert  Scott,  to 
whoso  care  St.  Alban’s  was  confided.  In  a letter 
addressed  by  his  son,  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  to  the 
vicar  of  St.  Alban’s  as  recently  as  June  2uth  of 
the  current  year,  he  states  that  his  father  had 
minutely  examined  the  roof  and  taken  exact 
notes  of  the  state  of  each  of  the  main  beams, 
and  then  adds  these  words,  ‘ I need  not  say 
that  my  father’s  object  was  twofold,  to  preserve 
the  old  roof  as  an  interesting  portion  of  the 
abbey,  and  to  render  it  sound  and  serviceable.’ 

I have  not  overlooked  the  opinion  which  Sir  G. 
Scott  expressed  in  his  report  of  1871,  that  the 
removal  of  all  the  high-pitched  roofs  had 
detracted  from  the  external  aspect  of  the  build- 
ing.  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  the 
correction  of  the  defect  appeared  to  him  even 
then  to  involve  difficulties  far  too  ‘formidable’ 
to  allow  him  to  propose  such  a change,  and  it 
is  clear  from  the  report  of  his  son  seven  years 
later  that  subsequent  reflection  had  only  con- 
firmed  him  in  the  belief  that  the  restitution  of 
a high  - pitched  roof  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, impracticable  and  unnecessary.  Those 
who  remember  the  glowing  eulogium  which 
was  passed  upon  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  this  room 
in  the  last  anniversary  address  will  understand 
the  satisfaction  I felt  on  finding  that  in  urging 
the  claims  of  the  existing  roof  to  preservation, 

I was,  in  fact,  only  endorsing  the  views  of  an 
eminent  architect,  and,  if  I may  be  allowed  to 
say,  of  a personal  friend. 

I rejoice,  however,  not  only  to  claim  the 
authority  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  but  to  find 
myself  agreeing  with  his  son,  Mr.  .John  Oldrid 
Scott.  In  his  letter,  to  which  I have  already 
referred,  after  stating  that  he  had  made  him- 
self ‘fully  acquainted,’  that  very  day,  ‘with 
the  condition  of  the  roof,’  he  proceeds  to 
enumerate  various  repairs,  which  he  considers 
advisable.  He  calls  them  the  ‘ usual  amount  of 
reparation,’ and  then  adds,  ‘No  doubt  a sound 
roof  would  thus  be  obtained.’ 

In  the  face  of  such  evidence  as  this, — evidence 
which  I have  reason  to  believe  will  be  amply 
borne  out  in  the  communications  made  to  the 

• Quoted  from  and  commented  upon  in  the  Suilder, 
p.  828,  ante. 
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I Society  on  Thursday  evening, — I confess  to 
1 some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  St.  Alban’s  Committee  on  the 
I 10th  of  August, — ‘ That  the  roof  of  the  nave 
having  become  ruinous,  it  is  desirable  to  restore 
. it  to  the  original  pitch,  indicated  by  the 
, weathering  on  the  tower,  keeping  so  much  of 
I the  painted  and  panelled  ceiling  as  is  in  a sound 
' condition,  and  restoring  the  rest  in  a similar 
1 style.’ 

I am  indebted  to  a local  paper  for  the  words 
I of  this  resolution,  for  the  committee,  either  from 
* oversight  or  unfamiliarity  with  the  usual  prac- 
[l  tico  in  these  cases,  returned  no  answer  to  my 
I letter  ; but  1 am  probably  not  wrong  in  assuming 
jl  their  correctness.  If  so,  I can  only  commend 
< to  your  impartial  consideration  the  curious  dis- 
' crepancy  between  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
I mittee  and  the  report  of  the  architect,  and 
( shall  leave  it  to  others  to  furnish  the  explanation 
I it  seems  to  demand,  and  to  draw  the  inferences 
! it  seems  to  suggest. 

On  the  general  question  I think  it  right  to 
I refer  you  to  my  original  letter  of  the  17th 
July,  which  tbo  secretary  will  read  to  you.  I 
I could  add  little  to  what  I then  and  there  said, 

I and  though  niy  letter  provoked  at  the  time  con- 
I siderablo  criticism,  — some  very  fair  and 
i courteous,  some  more  distinguished  by  vehe- 
: menco  of  language  than  force  of  reasoning, — 

I there  was  nothing,  as  far  as  I can  remember, 
i which  specially  calls  for  a reply  from  me.  But 
j I Lave  thought  it  due  to  myself  and  the  society, 
!i  and  even  to  tho  memory  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  to 

It  remind  you  that,  in  advocating,  as  I have  done, 

I the  preservation  of  tho  low-pitched  roof,  I not 
• j only  gave  utterance  to  those  principles  which 
!l  were  formally  put  forth  by  this  Society  twenty- 
![  throe  years  ago,  and  to  which  it  has  ever  since 
!i  endeavoured  to  give  effect;  but  I also,  without 
J knowing  it,  recommended  the  very  course  to 
■|  which  both  the  past  and  present  architects  have 
jl  (as  far  as  I can  understand)  deliberately,  and 
}:  after  minute  and  reiterated  examination,  set 
jl  their  seal. 

I will  only,  in  conclusion,  express  my  confi- 
j'  dent  expectation  that,  whatever  discussion  may 
■'  take  place  on  Thursday  evening,  will  be  carried 
on  with  that  perfect  courtesy  and  good  feeling 
I which,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  always 
I characterises  the  meetings  of  tho  Society  of 
j!  Antiquaries.  To  all  of  us,  as  Englishmen,  St. 
jl  Alban’s  must  ever  bo  dear,  associated,  as  it  is, 
li  with  some  of  tho  earliest  memories  of  their 
church  and  nation.  On  soch  a subject  acri- 
••  monious  feeling  and  harsh  words  can  only  tend 
; to  defeat  tho  object  wo  have  in  view,  namely, 

: to  ascertain  whether  the  existing  condition  of 
' tho  roof  furnishes  any  justification  or  excuse  for 
I tampering  with  the  truthfulness  of  a great  his- 
I torical  monnmeot,  and  for  resorting  to  a so- 
! called  restoration,  which,  after  all,  may  prove 
; to  bo  destitute  of  anyjuet  pretentions  to  fidelity 
, as  a reproduction  of  an  earlier  roof,  and  will 
1 thus  perpetrate  irreparable  mischief,  and  give 
■ rise  to  unavailing  regrets.  Caknahvon.” 

Hr.  James  Neale,  F.S.A.,  then  read  a paper 
■ on  “The  Old  Roof  over  the  Nave.”  VVe  give 
■ portions  of  it : — 

The  ceiling-boarding,  from  the  rood  screen  to 
1 the  west  end,  is  of  the  poorest  kind ; mostly, 
apparently  in  deal  in  9 in.  widths,  and  about 
f in.  thick.  The  painting  of  the  ceiling  is  not 
beautiful,  either  in  form  or  colour.  I have 
ventured  in  my  volume  to  call  tho  decoration 
“ daubing.”  It  may,  however,  be  an  unskilful 
I copy  of  an  earlier  ceiling.  Over  the  Decorated 
bays,  tho  lower  edges  of  some  of  the  tie-beams 
; are  chamfered,  and  these  beams  still  bear  traces 
I of  tho  original  painted  decoration.  All  these 
: features,  and  others  which  need  not  bo  recited 
• here,  are  hidden  by  the  ceiling-boaiding  which 
is  placed  below  the  tie-beams  in  the  whole  of 
the  ten  western  bays  of  the  nave.  I think, 
however,  there  is  in  the  roofs  sufficient  evidence 
to  enable  us  to  conclude  that  exposed  beams 
and  recessed  panels,  such  as  those  of  the 
present  choir-ceiling,  existed  before  the  present 
ceiling  was  formed  over  tho  rest  of  tho  nave, — 
largely  with  the  old  timbers.  Perhaps  putting 
back  the  ceiling  panels  between  the  ancient 
timbers  would  approach  more  nearly  the 
accepted  ideal  of  restoration  than  the  complete 
: removal  of  all  the  ancient  timbers  themselves. 

Timber  has  been  very  liberally  used  for  all  im- 
: portant  timbers,  and  in  principle  of  construction, 

I though  possessing  no  special  scientific  merit,  the 
roof  does  not  fall  short  of  much  genuine  Medieeval 
work.  Almost  all  the  timbers  are  of  oak, — 
some  of  it  in  very  good  condition,  and  likely  to 


last  a very  long  time ; some  of  it  decayed  or 
damaged  and  needing  to  be  replaced  at  once.* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  glance  from  the 
great  tower  to  the  west  end,  and  note  the  prin- 
cipals, which  are  so  evidently  good  or  so  evidently 
bad  that  amateurs  might  after  a cursory  glance 
speak  in  a decided  way  about  them.  The  twelve 
principals  next  to  the  tower  net  d but  few  words. 
Tho  very  beautiful  ceiling  under  these  prin- 
cipals, rightfully  regarded  as  very  precious  bj 
the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  was  discovered  in  1875. 
It  was  carefully  restored  with  all  the  thorough- 
ness which  characterised  the  work  of  that  great 
master,  whose  death  we  all  so  much  lament. 
’I'he  decoration  on  tho  soffits  of  tho  visible 
btanis  forms  a portion  of  the  general  scheme  of 
the  ceiling.  I felt  during  my  examination  that 
I could  pass  loss  critically  over  this  part  of  the 
roof ; as  artistic  work  of  this  value  could  never 
have  been  left  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  surmounted  bj 
n roof  in  any  way  inefficient,  or  likely  to  prove 
so  in  tho  course  of  a generation.  There  was 
not  much  decay  of  timbers,  and  as  well  as  in 
the  work  over  tho  Decorated  bays,  the  con- 
struction  was  better  than  tliat  of  tho  roof  over  , 
the  Early  English  bays.  The  tie-beams  at  the 
western  portion  I classed  in  my  notes  as  four 
bad  (must  bo  replaced),  four  middling  (might 
bo  repaired),  three  good.  A certain  number  of 
the  rafters  and  other  timbers  iu  this  portion  of 
the  roof  are  decayed  in  parts, — some  seriously, 
others  slightly.  This  is  the  worst  part  of  the 
roof  for  several  reasons.  Tho  outward  move- 
ment of  tbo  south  wall  apparently  displaced  the 
gutter,  and  the  tio-beama  wore  probably  exposed 
to  the  weather  during  a period  of  neglect.  I 
omit  further  detail  as  to  tho  principals. 

To  sum  up  tho  whole  matter  shortly : Out 
of  thirty-two  principals,  the  twelve  next  to  the 
tower  need  not  come  into  question,  for  the 
reasons  stated  above;  twenty  then  remain. 
Suppose  wG  put  the  thoroughly  good  principals 
at  four, — at  tbo  lowest  number  that  seems  at 
all  likely, — sixteen  are  then  left.  Allow  that 
half  of  these  w’ould  be  better  replaced  (an  ex- 
treme supposition)  and  eight  repaired.  It  seems 
an  extreme  measure  to  pull  down  a roof  280  ft. 
long  because  40  ft.  to  70  ft.  might  be  displaced 
during  tho  substitution  of  new  timbers  in  place 
of  the  worst  of  those  now  existing.  I see  no 
strong  reason  for  doubting  that  tlie  roof  over 
tho  eastern  portion  of  the  nave  represents  the 
original  roof  erected  after  the  completion  of 
the  stonework  of  the  Decorated  bays,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At 
St.  Alban’s,  about  the  year  1350,  a low-pitched 
roof  was  not  a novelty.  The  roof  of  the  ante- 
chapel  of  the  lady-chapel  erected  about  twenty- 
five  years  before  has  a pitch  of  only  21  de- 
grees. Tho  lady -chapel,  completed  shortly 
after  the  ante-chapel,  is  now  covered  with  a 
modern  roof,  bub  tho  form  of  the  east  wall 
determines  the  original  pitch,  which  was  about 
16  degrees.  The  nave  roof,  with  18  degrees  of 
pitch,  followed  these  precedents  closely. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  suggestions  made 
to  show  that  a high-pitched  roof  may  have  for- 
merly  existed.  On  the  western  face  of  the 
tower  there  are  marks  of  inclined  grooves 
having  an  inclination  of  about  50  degrees.  The 
Norman  roof  very  probably  abutted  at  the  level 
of  the  grooves.  The  pitch  is  the  same  as  that 
of  tho  transept  roofs  (50  degrees),  and  if  the 
line  of  tho  grooves  is  prolonged  to  the  outer 
face  of  the  wall  it  reaches  the  same  level  as 
the  corresponding  grooves  against  which  the 
transept  roof  abutted.  With  anything  like  the 
present  arrangement  of  parapets  and  gutters 
no  roof  abutting  against  the  groove  could  have 
been  pub  over  the  nave.  The  parapets  would 
have  been  about  2 ft.  6 in.  higher  than  they  are, 
and  the  tower  walls  clearly  show  that  no  such 
monstrously  disproportionate  parapet  walls  ever 
existed. 

A good  deal  has  been  made  of  the  existence 
of  mortise-holes  in  different  positions  in  some  of 
the  timbers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
point  to  a re-adaptation  of  old  timbers  forming 
parts  of  a roof  of  high  pitch.  But  in  fact  such 
mortise-holes  occur  so  very  infrequently  and 
irregularly  that  nothing  can  be  established  by 
means  of  them.  It  may  be  that  the  timbers  in 
which  the  mortises  occur  form  part  of  the 
nave  roof  which  was  removed  when  tho  deco- 
rated bays  were  reconstructed. 

I have  limited  this  paper  to  showing  what  the 
existing  roof  is  ; what  evidences  there  arc  of  its 
date ; and  that  it  is  in  itself  a piece  of  history 

• The  state  of  the  case  could  not  be  belter  put  than  iu 
the  letter  of  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott  to  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Lftwrance,  dated  Juuc  25lb,  1878. 


of  an  interesting  kind,  which  it  would  be  a pity 
to  destroy  without  good  reason.  I have  also 
endeavoured  to  show  that  there  is  no  good 
evidence  that  a high-pitched  roof  was  ever  put 
over  the  Decorated  bays. 

Mr.  Street,  in  tho  course  of  a paper  on 
the  subject,  said  ho  had  been  appealed  to  by 
parties  to  both  sides  of  the  controversy  to  give 
an  opinion  in  their  favour,  and  when  tho  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  had  written  to  him  hinting 
that  he  seemed  to  shirk  tho  question,  ho  deter- 
mined to  go  and  exaniiue  the  roof.  He  ppoko 
of  his  intention  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects’  Committee  for  the  Con- 
servatiou  of  Ancient  Jlonumentp,  and  two  of 
the  members  jiresent,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  expressed  their  willingness 
to  accompany  him.  On  Tuesday  in  lust  week, 
tliorefure,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  of 
Mr.  Chappie,  tiie  clci'kof  works,  they  went  down 
to  sec  for  themselves,  being  absolutely  freo 
from  jirejudico  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Before 
proceeding  to  state  the  conclusions  at  which  ho 
had  arrived,  he  tlioughtlie  ought  to  congratulate 
tlie  Si  I'iely  on  the  extremely  able  and  judicious 
letter  which  its  nnblo  president  addressed  to 
Lord  Verulam  in  July  last.  Now-,  he  wished  to 
point  out  that  what  was  proposed  to  be  done, 
the  sub.stitution  of  a higli. pitched  roof  for  tho 
present  low-pitched  one,  was  entirely  autngon- 
istic  to  the  woik  wiiich  had  previously  been 
done  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  the  restoration  of  tho 
paiapL’te,  <S:c.  If  a high-iiitcbed  roof  were  to  be 
put  up  the  paiapets  muct  be  sacrificed.  The  pre- 
sent roof  had  some  merits  of  which  many  modern 
roofs  were  destitute,  and  if  its  gutters  Imd  been 
attended  to  it  would  still  have  been  in  good 
condition.  At  South  Mimms  there  was  a roof 
of  precisely  the  same  construction  over  the 
nave  of  the  church,  which  he  had  just  restored, 
and  that,  he  thought,  settled  the  question  of 
date.  He  cordially  agreed  with  Mr.  John  Scott 
when  he  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lawrance  in  July  last,  that  the  only  portion  of 
tho  roof  which  required  extensive  renewal  was 
that  over  tho  four  or  five  western  bays.  The 
advantages  of  not  removing  the  present  roof 
were  many.  It  was  impossible  to  sopposo  that 
tho  central  tower  would  produce  the  same  effect 
as  at  present  if  the  ridge  of  the  nave-roof  were 
raised  20  ft.,  reducing  the  height  of  the  tower 
from  the  roof  from  72  ft.  to  52  ft.  Much  as  he 
admired  Winchester,  ho  should  bo  sorry  to  see 
the  tower  of  St.  Alban’s  presenting  the  same 
dumpy  appearance.  Again,  if  the  old  roof  wore 
retained  the  old  lead  could  be  recast  and  relaid. 
The  object  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  to  restore 
the  old  roof,  to  which  tho  parapet  belonged.  If, 
however,  the  Committee  were  seriously  bent,  as 
they  seemed  to  be,  on  the  erection  of  a steep, 
pitched  roof,  retaining  the  parapet,  then  their 
work  would  not  bo  a restoration  of  anything 
that  ever  existed,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to 
attain  the  old  pitch  of  the  roof  if  the  parapets 
aud  tho  gutters  behind  them  were  to  be  retained. 
The  raising  of  the  nave-roof  would  also  render 
it  necessary  to  deal  in  n similar  manner  with  tbo 
transept-roofs  at  some  future  day.  Further, 
unless  he  had  been  very  much  misinformed,  tho 
new  roof  was  to  be  of  fir,  possessing  no  arebi- 
tectural  character.  What  could  be  thought  of 
such  a proposal, — to  substitute  a comparatively 
alight  fir  roof  for  an  oak  roof  which  could  bo 
retained  ? His  acquaintance  with  modern  fir 
roofs  obliged  him  to  protest  against  such 
a thing  being  done.  If  the  Committee  could 
raise  funds  aud  restore  tho  roof  in  its  integrity 
in  oak  they  would  have  a magnificent  covering 
for  their  building,  but  they  would  require  vastly 
more  money  than  they  at  present  proposed  to 
expend.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Street  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  present  architect  to  St.  Alban’s 
w'ould  pardon  his  seeming  intrusion  on  his 
domain,  for  he  (Mr.  Street)  had  entered  witli 
diffidence  upon  the  discussion,  and  with  a desire 
to  assist  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  archi- 
tect in  his  work.  Mr.  Christian  and  Mr.  Blom- 
field  concurred  with  him  in  all  essentials,  and 
he  therefore  hoped  that  tho  committee  would 
reconsider  their  determination  to  erect  a high- 
pitched  roof.  There  was  still  time  for  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield  said  he  had  nothing  to 
say  further  than  to  express  his  full  concurrence 
in  Mr.  Street’s  conclusiona.  He  believed  it 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  mistake  to  re- 
move the  present  roof,  which,  as  Mr.  Street  bad 
said,  was  perfectly  capable  of  repair. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  said  he  also  quite 
agreed  with  Mr.  Street.  As  regarded  tbo 
question  of  the  restoration  of  tho  roof,  there 
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could  be  no  donbfe  whatever  that  it  needed 
restoring;,  for  eome  of  the  timbers  were  far  ad- 
vanced in  decay.  As  regarded  the  other  portions 
of  the  roof,  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
whatever  that  the  whole  of  it  could  he  satis- 
factorily restored.  The  timbers  were  perfectly 
Bouud^  at  the  ridge,  and  the  principal  rafters 
and  kingposts  were  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
had  been  in  at  any  time  during  the  last  three 
or  four  hundred  years,  and  they  would  last  two 
or  three  centuries  longer  if  allowed  to  remain. 
English  oak  timber,  if  of  good  quality  and  kept 
perfectly  dry  and  properly  attended  to,  was 
capable  of  lasting  for  six  or  seven  hundred  years, 
at  the  least,  and  it  would  bo  a monstrous  shame  , 
to  strip  the  nave  of  St.  Alban’s  of  its  present 
oak  roof,  when  qnite  two-thirds  of  it  might 
be  perfectly  well  restored,  and  that  at  no  very 
great  cost.  Tlio  load  was  not  in  anything  like 
BO  bad  a condition  as  that  of  many  old  roofs 
which  bad  been  restored,  but  even  if  it  were 
taken  off  and  recast  it  would  not  entail  a very 
serious  expense.  There  could  bo  no  doubt 
whatever  that  if  the  Committee  were  allowed 
to  have  their  way, — if  the  present  low-pitched 
roof  were  taken  off,  and  a liigh-pitcbed  roof  put 
on, — the  architect  who  carried  out  their  behest 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  other  difficulties 
which  Mr.  Street  had  referred  to.  The  parapets 
must  all  go,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  build- 
ing would  bo  changed.  Jlr.  vStreot  had  properly 
said  that  to  construct  a high-pitched  roof  of 
Buch  extent  in  English  oak  would  entail  an 
enormous  expenditure,  because  it  would  require 
a forest  of  timber,  and  good  English  oak  timber 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  in  large 
quantities.  As  to  substiDutiug  a high-pitched 
fir  roof  for  the  present  oak  one,  and  then  to  put 
under  it  a ceiling  paiuted  in  the  modern  fashion 
in  imitation  of  the  old  one,  it  would  bo  as  wrong 
and  as  absurd  a thing  as  cculd  iJossibly  bo  done. 
If  a lugh-pitchod  roof  were  to  be  erected,  it 
would  bo  far  better  to  deal  with  the  case  com- 
plctely,  and  show  the  roof  internally.  The  only 
wise  and  prudent  course  to  be  followed  under 
the  circumstances  was  to  take  the  old  roof  as  it 
was,  and  restore  it  faithfully  according  to  its 
present  lines.  Ho  was  certain  tliat  it  could 
be  80  restored  as  to  last  for  a century  or  two 
longer. 

ilr.  William  White  said  he  liad  that  morning 
been  down  to  St.  Alban’s  independently,  and  his 
examination  enabled  hini  to  entirely  bear  out 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Blom- 
field,  and  Mr.  Chri.stian. 

The  llov.  W.  II.  Lawranco,  vicar  of  St.  Alban's, 
Raid  that  Mr.  Street  liad  led  the  meeting  to 
understand  that  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the 
committee  was  in  opposition  to  tho  opinion  of 
their  architect,  but  while  Mr.  Scott  had  stated 
that  tho  old  roof  could  be  repaired  and  made 
sound,  ho  had  subsequently,  at  a meeting  of  tho 
committee  on  tho  10th  of  August,  spoken  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  a high-pitched  roof. 

Mr.  John  Evatis,  a member  of  tho  committee 
for  tbe  restoration  of  the  Abbey,  said  ho  must 
say  that  it  seemed  as  though  Mr.  Scott  had 
deliberately  eaten  his  words  at  tho  dictation  of 
some  membcr.s  of  tho  committee,  for  having 
given  them  a written  report  in  one  direction,  he 
had  turned  round  and  advocated  another  course. 
As  tho  local  secretary  of  the  .Society  of  Anti- 
t|uavio3  in  irortforJshiro,  he  (Mr.  Evans)  liad 
felt  bound  to  bring  tho  matter  under  the  notice 
of  tho  president.  Lord  Carnarvon,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  any  suggestion  from  tho  Council, 
•wrote  so  admirable  and  timely  a letter  to  Lord 
Verulam  ; but  neithor  that  letter  nor  the  letter 
Rent  by  the  Society  for  tho  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  liad  been  able  to  cari’y  conviction  to 
tho  majority  of  the  committee,  and  the  contract 
had  been  let  for  the  erection  of  an  ordinary 
deal  roof  with  quron-posts,  and  it  was  now  a 
question  in  the  papers  whether  such  roof  was 
to  bo  covered  witli  tiles,  slates,  or  copper, — 
in  fact,  tho  old  historic  abbey  was  likely  to 
become  a corpits  vile  on  which  to  practise 
experiments  in  roof  coverings.  He  main- 
tained, in  opposition  tj  Mr.  Scott,  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
a high-pitched  roof  in  the  nave  sinco  the  para- 
pets were  built.  Any  one  tracing  down  the 
chas.’.s  in  tho  eules  of  the  tower  would  see  that 
a roof  running  iu  those  lines  would  render  gut- 
ters impossible  with  the  existing  parapets.  He 
believed,  however,  tliat  it  was  proposed  to 
retain  the  parapets,  and  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
of  making  them  fit  a high-pitched  roof  by  some 
expedient  of_“  drops”  at  the  sides.  In  adopt- 
ing a high-pitched  roof  for  tho  nave,  the  com- 
mittee wore  nob  simply  adopting  such  a roof 


for  the  nave,  but  for  tho  transepts  and  aisles, 
and  to  put  high-pitched  roofs  over  the  aisles 
would  necessitate  the  stopping  np  of  a number 
of  the  windows  lighting  tbe  triforium,  and  it 
would  generally  lead  to  giving  tho  abbey  such 
an  aspect  as  could  never  possibly  have  belonged 
to  it.  lie  only  hoped  that  the  strongly- 
expressed  and  decided  opinions  of  such  eminent 
architects  as  had  spoken  on  the  subject  would 
load  to  the  rescinding  of  the  contract  for  the 
new  roof. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president  of  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  said  he  had 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  exhaustive 
and  logical  argument  which  Mr.  Street  had 
maintained  throughout  his  veiy  interesting 
paper,  and  if  logic  and  good  advocacy  could 
do  it  the  proposed  mistake  would  be  averted. 
The  Committee  had,  perhaps,  acted  a little 
hastily,  and  bo  ventured  to  hope  that  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Street,  confirmed  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Blom- 
field  and  Mr.  Christian,  both  of  them  excellent 
authorities  of  themselves,  would  go  a great  way 
in  influencing  the  Committee.  He  regretted 
that  Mr.  Scott  was  not  present,  as  he  might  have 
been  able  to  reconcile  tho  extraordinary  dis- 
crepancy  between  his  report  of  June  last  and 
his  personal  action  some  two  or  three  months 
later,  or  might  have  been  able  to  say  what 
occult  influence  bad  caused  him  to  alter  his 
judgment.  He  (Mr.  Barry)  ventured  to  hope 
that  in  spite  of  the  contract  having  been 
entered  into,  it  was  not  too  late  to  abandon  the 
bigh-pitched  roof.  It  crept  out  in  the  papers 
that  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  in  the 
committee  almost  approaching  the  limits  of  per- 
sonality. It  was  to  be  deprecated  in  the 
strongest  manner  that  gentlemen  charged  as 
trustees  over  such  noble  fabrics  as  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey  should  indulge  in  personalities.  Personal 
feeling  ought  to  bo  entirely  eliminated  from 
discussions  on  art  and  antiquities,  and  some 
members  of  the  committee  should  remember 
that  they  had  a higher  duty  to  perform  to  tho 
public  than  to  carry  out  their  resolves  by  ob- 
taining a catch  victory  over  their  co-committee- 
men  at  a time  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  a full  attendance.  He  sincerely  hoped  that 
tho  reconsideration  of  the  matter  was  not  yet 
impossible. 

The  Chairman  having  invited  those  who  took 
an  opposite  view  to  speak, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  said  he  by  no 
means  took  up  tho  championship  either  of  tho 
architect  or  of  the  committee,  in  whom  he  should 
be  sorry  to  put  unbounded  confidence.  It 
seemed  to  him,  however,  that  a great  deal  of 
the  argument  which  had  been  brought  forward 
on  both  sides  of  tho  question  was  distinctly 
beside  the  mark.  Here  was  a largo  ancient 
building  dating  from  tbe  eleventh  century,  and 
which  had  gone  through  a number  of  alterations 
from  th<at  time  until  the  last  century,  and  now 
further  alterations  were  going  on.  The  nave  roof 
was  out  of  repaii*,  and  required  at  least  partial 
renewal.  Thatroof.as  most  people  would  acknow- 
ledge, was  not  by  any  means  a beautiful 
object.  Tho  effect  of  so  flat  a roof  over  so 
very  long  a nave  was  not  beautiful,  and  to  put 
a high-pitched  roof  would  certainly,  in  his 
opinion,  bo  an  improvement  to  tho  appearance 
of  the  church.  Could  that  be  done  witlionb 
destroying  tho  historic  interest  of  tho  building  ? 
He  thought  so ; for  if  it  were  agreed  that  a 
high-pitched  roof  would  be  an  improvement,  and 
that  the  present  roof  was  of  historical  value,  we 
should  be  satisfying  our  own  ideas  of  propriety 
by  raising  a high  roof  if  at  tbe  same  time  wo 
could  retain  all  that  was  historically  valuable  by 
leaving  the  existing  roof  as  a ceiling  under  the 
new  roof.  Whether  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  contem- 
plated  doing  that  at  St.  Alban’s  he  could  not 
say,  but  five  or  six  years  ago  he  did  precisely 
the  same  thing  at  Selby  Abbey.  The  proposal 
to  erect  a high-pitched  roof  at  St.  Alban’s  must, 
if  objected  to  at  all,  be  combated  on  mathetic 
and  not  upon  historical  grounds.  What  we  in 
the  present  day  had  to  do  was  to  carry  on  the 
history  of  our  own  time  ; and  while,  in  altering 
any  ancient  building,  we  were  bound  to  keep 
everytliiiig  of  historical  value,  we  were  by  no 
means  pledged  to  the  retention  of  every  histo- 
rical fact  to  the  exclusion  of  aesthetic  effect. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  said  ho  agreed  with  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  to  a very  great  extent.  He  denied 
altogether  tho  assertion  that  St.  Alban’s  Abbey 
was  the  better  for  not  having  the  high  roof 
which  was  originally  iutended  for  its  long  nave, 
and  he  could  not  see  anything  in  the  objection 
that  tho  high-pitched  roof  would  detract  from 
the  appearance  of  the  tower,  which,  though 


picturesque  in  itself,  surmounted  a mangled 
building. 

Mr.  Street,  in  reply,  said  it  was  hardly  neces- 
sary  that  he  should  give  a serious  reply  to  what 
had  been  said  by  the  last  two  speakers.  If  they 
desired  to  “run  amuck”  at  our  old  buildings  he 
hoped  they  would  not  have  the  chance  to  do  so. 
According  to  their  view,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
possible,  on  some  high  msthetio  ground,  to  prove 
that  a glass  roof  would  be  the  best  thing.  What 
he  had  endeavoured  to  show  was  that  the  exist- 
ing  roof  could  be  repaired.  What  he  understood 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  say  was,  “It 
does  not  matter  if  it  can  be  ; we  want  something 
better.”  But  if  tbe  existingroof  could  be  repaired 
and  restored,  that  was  the  simplest  and  best 
course  to  take.  In  spite  of  what  had  been 
said,  restoration  meant  reinstating.  He  thought 
there  was  yet  time  for  the  committee  to  rescind 
the  contract,  for  he  believed  that  tho  timber  for 
the  new  roof  had  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  said  he  regretted  that  ho 
had  been  unable  to  accompany  Mr.  Street  in  an 
examination  of  tho  building.  He  begged  to 
move  : “ That  having  heard  the  papers  i*oad  by 
Mr.  Neale  and  Mr.  Street,  and  the  discussion 
which  followed,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
the  existing  roof  over  the  nave  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey  can  be  rendered  sound  and  serviceable, 
and  that  the  proposal  to  substitute  a liigh- 
pitched  roof  is,  under  the  circumstances,  greatly 
to  be  deprecated,  and  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  all  sound  restoration.” 

This  was  carried  nem.  con.,  as  was  also  a reso- 
lution of  thanks  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Street, 
and  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  moved  in  the 
matter. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The  seventeenth  winter  exhibition  contains  a 
good  many  delightful  little  “ bits,”  as  well  as 
some  interesting  work  on  a larger  scale  and  in 
a more  finished  manner.  Mr.  Henry  Wallis 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  room  with 
a large  work,  which  is,  however,  more  or  less 
of  a sketch,  called  “ a Sextett  during  the  Terror  ” 
(90),  the  object  of  the  title  being  to  give  excuse 
for  the  portrayal  of  figures  iu  tho  special  cos- 
tume of  the  Revolution  period,  and  perhaps  to 
indicate  the  artist’s  wish  to  represent  a certain 
type  of  character  and  physiognomy  peculiarly 
prevalent  in  French  society  of  that  period ; 
otherwise  there  is  nothing  in  the  feeling  or  ex- 
pression  of  the  group  which  emphasises  such  a 
contrast  between  grave  events  and  a gay  occu- 
pation as  the  title  would  lead  to  expect ; nothing 
to  indicate  that  tho  first  violin  is  in  danger  of 
being  guillotined  tbe  next  day,  or  anythingof 
that  kind.  Indeed,  tho  party  of  liigb-cravatted 
gentlemen  and  their  listeners  seem  as  absorbed 
in  the  music  and  as  oblivious  of  burning  politic.'il 
questions  as  could  be  wished  in  the  quietest 
epoch  or  country.  Their  bright-coloured  cos- 
tuuies,  reminding  one  of  the  dress  of  a certain 
personage  iu  Coleridge’s  poem,  have  a rather 
harsh  and  inharmonious  effect ; but  there  is 
much  character  in  the  faces  and  persona, 
especially  the  tall  staid-looking  man  with  the 
bassoon,  whom  we  should  expect  to  be  an  “ in- 
corruptible” patriot  5 and  tho  handsome  imagi- 
native youth,  a sort  of  Camille  Desmoulins, 
who  plays  second  violiu,  and  whose  feelings  are 
going  with  the  music  so  completely.  Another 
work  by  tbe  same  line  and  gifted  artist  is  a col- 
lection of  figures  “Awaiting  tho  Distribution” 
of  alms  to  the  poor  at  Bruges ; a smaller  and 
much  more  harmonious  work  than  the  other, 
though  with  less  character;  tbe  interest  is 
I’ather  in  the  composition  as  a whole,  and  the 
general  impression  which  it  conveys.  Mr.  Basil 
Bradley  has  been  unusually  successful  in  bis 
largo  drawing  of  two  St.  Bernard  dogs 
in  a snowy  Alpine  landscape  (112),  which 
is,  in  fact,  quite  a finished  work,  and  a 
very  fine  one  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Marsh’s 
large  but  more  sketchy  drawing,  which 
balances  it,  “Tourists”  (67),  is  not  so  suc- 
cessful ; there  is  want  of  character  in  the 
figures,  even  for  a sketch,  considering  the  size 
of  the  drawing.  Among  the  other  figure- 
subjects  to  which  less  prominent  places  have 
been  assigned,  are  some  superior  to  any  of  the 
those  mentioned,  notably  Mr.  Walter  Duncan’s 
“ A Story”  (130),  told  in  a guard-house  among 
certain  helmeted  soldiers,  very  rich  in  colour 
and  finely  drawn,  and  full  of  force  and  expres- 
sion ; a single  figure,  called  “ One  of  Oliver’s 
Soldiers”  (1-10),  by  the  same  hand,  is  also  well 
worth  attention,  as  well  as  other  smaller  and 
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loss  important  subjects,  none  of  'wbich,  how- 
ever, have  the  poetic  interest  and  force  which 
characterises  some  contributions  to  the  gallery 
which  wo  liiive  had  from  Mr.  Duncan  in  recent 
ciliibitiuus.  We  look  with  great  interest  also 
; on  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Norman  Taylor, 
who  has  developed  a stylo  and  feeling  of  his 
own  in  various  coinj)ositious,  in  wbich  what 
I used  to  be  called  “ rustic  figures  ” are  combined 
' with  landscape,  in  a style  broad  yet  truthful, 
i and  full  of  fine  feeling;  the  best  of  these  is 
I “An  Anxious  Moment”  (212),  which  ought  to 
I have  been  much  better  bung,  but  the  persistency 
: with  which  new  and  oi’igiual  artists  are  hung 
out  of  the  way  in  this  c-xhibition  is  remarkable 
and  amusing,  considering  wbat  tbiuga  get  on 
the  lino;  nor  can  we  the  least  understand  why 
I Mr.  Tayler’s  “Greeting”  (228)  should  get 
I better  measure  iti  this  way  than  the  work 
' previously  mentioned,  as  it  is  certainly  not  the 
i best  of  the  two.  Mr.  Buckiuati'a  “ASonoftbe 
Soil”  (216),  shows  force  and  directness  of  aim, 
but  certainly  the  brown,  or  rather  red,  of  the 
( labourer’s  face  and  arms  is  overdone,  and  not 
' like  flesh  iu  texture  either.  Mr.  J.  D.  Watsou 
I seuds  a very  cleverly-painted  but  not  interesting 
I group,  called  “ llivals”  (217),  the  rivals  beiug  a 
■ court  fool  and  a monkey : the  attractiveness  of 
i the  work  consists  mainly  iu  its  harmonious 
' (lualities  as  a study  of  colour,  and  the  rich 
I effect  of  the  tapestry  background.  Some  very 
! good  figure  studios  bear  the  name  of  J.  Parker, 

' not  so  familiar  to  us  as  the  others  that  have  been 
' mentioned  ; “ Saturday  Night  ” (367),  on  one  of 
I the  screens,  is  original  and  fine  iu  colour. 

] Amongst  landscapeSjOne  of  our  greatest  water- 
• colour  artists  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  Mr.  Alfred 
I Hunt,  exhibits  only  two  or  three  small  studies, 

I not  much  for  him  to  execute,  but  marked  by  the 
i force  and  poetic  feeling  of  wbich  his  work  is 
I never  destitute.  Of  these  “Carnedd  Dafydd” 
j and  “ Whitby  ” are  the  best : only  in  the  latter 
' wo  are  iuclined  to  suggest  that  there  is  a little 
I discrepancy  between  the  scale  of  the  houses  on 
' tho  opposite  cliff  and  the  rest  of  tho  drawing : 

' for  their  distance  according  to  tho  aerial  per- 
spective they  are  surely  rather  large.  Mr.  Tom 
Lloyd  has  a very  fine  study  of  foliage  on  au 
‘ “ Autumn  Morning  ” (221),  in  which  the  figures, 

1 however,  are  not  equal  to  what  ho  osually  places 
. iu  his  rich  and  harmonious  landscapes.  Sir 
I John  Gilbert’s  works  may  count  as  landscapes, 

I siuco  their  real  interest  lies  more  iu  the  land- 
i|  scapes  than  tho  figures,  in  the  best  of  his 
; drawings  at  least;  tho  “ llcturn  Ilome — Wind 
I andilaiu”  (198)  is  a fine,  free,  windy  sketch. 

I The  two  Messrs.  Fripp,  George  and  Alfred,  are 
I'  rather  in  force,  each  in  his  well-known  and 
' always  agreeable  styles  ; Mr.ThorueWhaito  con- 

II  tributes  two  or  three  sets  of  free,  broad,  open-air 
!i  studies;  Mr.  Otto  Weber’s  various  studies  of 

landscape  and  cattle  (or  rather  cattle  and  land- 
scape),  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ThameK 
at;  Cookham,  are  quite  perfect  as  far  as  they  go, 

) that  is  to  say,  as  perfectly  balanced  aud  true 
!i  realistic  transcripts  of  nature ; Mr.  Albert 
J Goodwin  seuds  some  fine  studies  (notably 
I*  39)  from  his  favourite  Dartmoor  and  other 
regions;  Mr.  Clareuco  Wbaitc,  among  several 
othei  things,  a very  fine  study  at  “ Tremailoc 
I Marsh  ” (197) ; Mrs.  Alliugliam  a good  many  littlo 
works  which  go  to  show  that  landscape  is  not  so 
much  her  forto  as  figures;  Mr.  J.  J.  Jenkins  a 
blight  study  for  what  would  make  a very  fine 
and  impressive  thing  if  worked  out  to  its  capa- 
bilities, “Tho  Old  Home  ” (129),  with  au  evening 
sky  behind  it,  and  sunflowers  iu  the  foreground, 
and  the  names  of  Messrs.  Powell,  Naftel,  David- 
son, Dodgson,  and  others  familiar  to  our  ears, 
are  to  be  found  attached  to  various  iuterestiug 
though  often  slight  sketches;  and  that  of  Mr. 
n.  S.  Marks  to  a good  many  small  landscapes, 
one  of  which,  “A  Common”  (328),  is  the  best 
wo  have  ever  seen  of  his  efibrts  iu  this  way ; 
but  some  of  them  lead  one  to  ask  whether  au 
artist  has  a claim  to  have  any  landscape  sketch 
hung  that  ho  may  send,  merely  because  be 
enjoys  a high  reputation  as  a figure-painter. 
Howevei',  to  make  amends,  ho  sends  one  small 
figure  study  in  his  best  style,  a procession 
of  mediaivally-dressed  personages  “ Going  to 
Dinner  ” (361),  wbich  is  full  of  humour  and  ad- 
mirable in  every  way,  and  wbich  wo  accidentally 
omitted  to  mention  when  speaking  of  the  figure 
subjects  before. 


Mr.  T-  H.  Hall  Caiue  has  been  engaged  by 
tho  Liverpool  Library  and  Ai’ts  Committee  to 
lecture  at  the  J'ree  Library,  in  January,  on 
“ Dauto  G.  Rossetti,  poet  and  painter.” 


THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  THAMES. 

Tub  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  some  of 
its  officers  have  been  engaged,  during  the  last  two 
Saturdays,  in  endeavouring  to  convince  the 
public  that  tho  dLschargo  of  the  sewage  of  a 
city  containing  four  millions  of  iuhahitauts  into 
the  Thames  is  not  detrimental  to  that  river,  or 
only  so  to  a very  small  extent.  We  cannot  say 
that  they  have  succeeded,  although  their  zeal 
is  testified  by  their  spending  two  bitter  wintry 
days  on  the  deck  of  a steamboat,  and  making 
two  journeys  down  the  river  nearly  as  far 
as  Gravesend  and  back,  stopping  frequently 
to  test  the  condition  of  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
to  collect  samples  of  its  water  aud  of  tho  mud 
on  its  banks.  It  has  been  objected  that  these 
little  expeditions, — not  by  any  moans  “ pleasure 
excursions,”  as  they  have  been  called, — have 
extended  over  too  limited  a period  of  time  aud 
season  to  give  much  value  to  tho  observations 
made,  and  there  is  force  iu  tho  objection.  'Ihe 
ostensible  object  of  tho  excursions  was  to  prove 
tortile  public,  as  repreaented^by  the  press,  that 
the  Board  has  tho  best  of  the  argument  in  its 
controversy  with  tho  officers  of  tho  Thames 
Conservancy.  Ou  each  occasion  there  have 
been  present  the  chairman  of  the  Board  (Sir 
James  McGarel  Hogg),  the  engineer  (Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette),  Mr.  Keates  (the  consulting  chomist 
to  tho  Board),  Mr.  Bramwell,  C.E. ; Mr.  Chat- 
terton,  C.E.  ; Dr.  Dupre,  aud  other  gentlemen 
who  have  been  acting  for  or  with  the  Board  in 
the  pteseut  controversy. 

On  Saturday,  the  23rd  iust.,  the  visitors  ex- 
amined tho  river  between  Woolwich  aud  Green- 
wich during  the  lastof  the  flood  and  the  first  of 
the  ebb  tide,  with  the  view  of  determining 
whether  the  condition  of  the  water  in  what 
has  been  termed  tho  “sewage  zone”  is  offensive 
or  detrimental  to  tho  health  of  tho  persons 
living  on  the  banka  cf  tho  river  or  navigating 
its  channel,  and  whether  there  were  any 
grounds  for  supposing  that  any  of  the  unfortu- 
nate passengers  in  the  ill-fated  Princess  Alice 
had  their  untimely  end  hastened  by  the  con- 
tamination of  tho  river  by  sewage.  The  trip 
was  so  timed  that  the  boat  started  while  the 
tide  was  rising,  aud  arrived  at  the  time  of  high 
tide  at  the  northern  outfalls  iu  tho  bend  between 
Barking  aud  Galleon’s  Reaches,  whence  it  wont 
down  the  river  with  tho  sewage,  and  returned 
against  the  ebbing  tide,  wbich  was  now  laden 
with  the  full  sewage  outpour,  tho  stream  of 
which  was  distinctly  traceable  on  the  surface  of 
the  river.  The  boat  arrived  at  tbo  spot  (about 
half  a mile  above  the  Barking  Outfall)  where 
the  Princess  Alice  went  down  at  the  same  stage 
of  the  tide  as  when  the  calamity  occurred,  viz., 
two  hours  and  a half  after  flood  tide.  Speci- 
mens of  the  water,  for  inspection  and  analysis, 
were  taken  at  numerous  points  ou  the  down- 
ward journey,  the  water  improving  in  appear- 
ance  as  tho  sewage  outfalls  were  approached, 
all  the  samples  taken  being  devoid  of  smell. 
When  the  stream  of  sewage  from  the  outfalls 
was  reached,  however,  the  samples  taken  from 
tho  river  exhibited  particles  of  solid  sowago 
matter,  but  they  had  no  offensivo  smell. 

On  Saturday  last  tho  excursionists  examined 
the  same  section  of  tho  river  during  the  last  of 
tho  ebb  and  the  first  of  the  flood  tide,  in  order 
to  complete  the  observations  made  on  tho  pre- 
vious occasion,  but  more  particularly  to  note 
the  condition  of  tbo  banka,  and  (as  fur  as  pos- 
sible) of  the  bed  of  tho  river.  Tho  samples  of 
water  taken  presented  but  little,  if  any,  differ- 
ence iu  appearance  to  those  taken  at  the  same 
spots  on  the  previous  Saturday,  aud  had  no  per- 
ceptible odour.  Two  or  three  entliusiasta  tasted 
the  water,— one,  indeed,  took  copious  draughts 
of  most  of  the  samples, — and  declared  that  it 
had  no  offensive  taste.  The  boat  arrived  over 
tho  spot  whei’e  the  Princess  Alice  sank  just  as 
the  tide  was  ceasing  to  ebb.  There  was  tbeu 
20  ft.  depth  of  water  at  that  spot,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  river  was  sounded  in  one  or  two  places  by 
means  of  a long  pole  shod  with  iron.  The 
manner  of  sounding  consisted  iu  repeatedly  and 
quickly  raising  this  pole  perpendicularly  for 
2 ft.  or  3 ft,,  and  then  thrusting  tbo  iron. shod 
end  sharply  down  against  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  sound  emitted  at  the  points  chosen  for  the 
experiments  clearly  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
hard  and  clean  gravel  bottom.  It  should  be 
stated  that  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  invited  any 
one  who  was  at  all  sceptical  to  choose  his 
own  spots  for  taking  these  soundings.  A 
grapnel  was  twice  lowered  in  this  part  of  the 
river.  The  first  time  it  brought  np  nothiog,  the 
second  time  only  ouo  well-worn  and  perfectly 


clean  small  flint,  with  no  traces  of  mud  about 
it.  A sample  of  water  was  here  taken  on  the 
surface,  and  a sample  was  also  obtained  from 
tho  bottom  by  an  apparatus  devised  for  the 
purpose,  and  which,  though  simple  iu  principle, 
could  not  be  got  to  act  for  some  time.  Tho 
sample  from  tho  bottom  of  tbo  river  was  some- 
what more  turbid  than  that  from  the  surface, 
and  tho  suspended  matter  wbich  it  contained 
was  darker  in  colour  aud  seemed  to  be  heavier 
than  that  contained  in  the  sample  from  tho  sur- 
face. From  tho  foreshore  opposite  the  Beckton 
Gasworks,  and  beneath  tho  iron  pier  used  in 
uuloadirg  colliers,  a sample  of  the  mud,  which 
hero  abounds  in  large  masses,  was  taken.  It 
was  very  offensive  in  appearance,  and  had  a not 
very  strong  odour  of  gas-tar.  It  is  alleged 
Dgainst  tho  gas  company  that  they  discharge  a 
large  quantity  of  very  offensivo  refuse  into  the 
river.  Proceeding  down  the  river  for  a short 
distance,  soundings  were  taken  off  tho  Barking 
outfalls.  Exactly  opposite,  and  at  a distance 
of  about  40  yards  from  tho  bank,  tho  bed  of  tho 
river  (the  depth  being  11  ft)  appeared  to  bo 
liard  shingle.  At  about  100  ft.  nearer  the  out- 
fall arches,  the  depth  of  water  was  reduced  to 
5 ft.  9 iu.,  and  tho  bottom  was  a mixture  of  mud 
and  sand.  Nearer  the  outfall  arches  still  the 
depth  of  water  diminished  to  2 ft.  9 iu.,  a wooden 
pole  thrust  into  the  mud  as  far  as  it  would  go 
showing  a deposit  of  2 ft.  3 iu.  in  thickness. 
The  tide  was  now  just  begiuning  to  flow, 
and  the  discharge  of  sewage  bad  ceased  some 
two  or  three  hours  previously.  Proceeding  a 
littlo  further  down  tho  river,  the  boat  arrived 
at  the  mouih  of  Barking  Creek,  au  insalubrious 
spot,  the  manure-works  at  tho  entrance  giving 
off  very  pungent  aud  choking  odours,  aud  the 
creek  itself  discharging  a quantity  of  very 
offensive  tarry  mattci*,  called  “ blue  - billy.” 
This  disagreeable-looking  stufl'  was  carried  up 
the  Thames  in  a broad,  slimy-lookiug  ribbon, 
which  described  a bold  curve  as  it  emerged 
from  tho  creek.  Here  and  at  tho  gasworks  jit 
Beckton,  Sir  James  McGarel  Hogg  and  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  as  was  perhaps  natural, 
made  the  most  of  such  offensive  matter,  and  of 
its  effect  on  the  river.  The  steamer  then  pro- 
ceeded down  tho  river  nutil  tho  southern  out- 
falls at  Crossness  were  reached.  Here  tho 
specimens  of  water  taken  were  very  clear,  and 
seemed  to  contain  little  suspended  matter.  Off 
Crossness  pumping  station,  as  closo  as  the 
steamer  could  get  to  the  shore,  tho  depth  of 
water  was  found  to  be  7 ft.  9 iu  , and  the  bottom 
seemed  to  be  a clayey  mud,  somewhat  dark  iu 
colour.  Just  in  front  of  the  main  outfall,  at 
some  few  feet  distance,  an  iron  tube  was  thrust 
into  the  bottom,  and  brought  up  a specimen  of 
black-looking  stuff  of  a clayey  consistency, 
and  having  what  appeared  to  be  a perceptible 
odour  of  creosote.  Off  the  Kentish  bank  <jf  the 
river,  at  a point  about  800  yards  below  the 
Crossness  outfall,  the  boat  hove-to  while  some 
meu  went  ashore  to  obtain  specimens  of  tho 
apparently  rapidly  - eroding  bank,  which  is 
of  a loamy  oharaclcr.  At  this  point  of  the 
river  tho  iron  tube  was  a^ain  sent  down 
just  at  tbo  edge  of  tho  water  at  about  the  level 
of  low-water  springs,  aud  brought  up  a speci- 
men of  dark  greyish-black  deposit  of  about  the 
consistency  of  putty,  and  quite  as  smooth  to 
the  touch  in  manipulating.  There  appeared  to 
be,  iu  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  a faintly  perceptible  sewage  smell 
about  his  specimen,  which,  with  all  the  other 
specimens  of  water  and  mud  taken  duriug  the 
two  days’  proceedings,  will  be  analysed,  and  tho 
results  published.  The  steamer  then  proceeded 
down  the  river  as  far  as  Northfleet  Hope,  a 
short  distance  below  Broadness  Beacon,  on  the 
Kentish  bank.  On  either  side  of  this  beacon 
tho  loamy  bank  of  tho  Broadness  salt-marshes 
for  a mile  or  two  is  rapidly  crumbling  away, 
and  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  a great  deal  of  earthy  matter  must  bo 
washed  into  the  river  from  the  bank  at  each 
rise  of  the  tide.  Largo  pieces  of  the  bank, 
with  tho  vegetation  still  upon  them,  lay  strewn 
on  the  foreshore,  to  be  washed  and  partially 
disintegrated  by  the  next  tide.  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  and  Mr.  Chatterton  stated  that 
further  evidence  of  the  rapid  erosion  of  this 
bank  was  to  be  found  iu  the  fact  that  in  Burstal 
aud  Bullock’s  survey  of  tho  river,  made  in 
1831-32,  Broadness  Beacon  stood  some  30  ft. 
from  the  edge  of  the  river  bank,  whereas  now 
it  jutted  out  into  tho  stream,  and  its  base  bad 
had  to  bo  protected  by  stonework,  while  the 
river  bank  on  either  side  had  receded.  Pro- 
ceeding down  tbo  river  till  within  a mile  or  so 
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of  Graveseml,  a apeoiiiien  of  Iho  water  was 
taken  from  near  the  Kentish  bank,  after  which 
the  steamer  made  straiglit  across  the  river  to 
Grays  Thnrrock,  on  the  Essei  bank,  whore 
another  sample  was  taken.  These  two  sam- 
ples did  not  materially  differ.  The  boat  then 
returned  to  London,  picking  up  ono  or  two' 
Bamples  of  water  on  tho  wa^.  ' 


THE  ARTISTS’  HOUSE,  BUDA-PEST. 

Society  of  Fine  Arts  was 
established  nearly  thirty  years  aj^o.  Prom 
various  causes,  the  principal  of  which  was  an 
absence  of  a general  interest  in  the  fine  arts 
and  the  want  of  ^ countenance  of  the  nobility  of 
the  country,  which  in  Hungary,  more  than  any- 
where  else  perhaps,  has  to  lead  the  way  in 
everything  connected  with  national  progress, 
^e  society  has  hitherto  not  been  able  to  stir  iin 
Hungarian  artdifo  to  any  effort  worth  notice 
Of  course  there  have  been  honourable  excep- 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
rich  Hunpnan  clergy,  and  it  is  owing  to  these 
mdividual  efforts  that  the  hitherto  sterile  soil  of 
Hungarian  art  is  beginning  slowly  to  bear  fruit. 
Uonnb  Jolms  Andrassy,  as  president  in  1863 
hoal  y shaped  the  constitution  of  the  Society  of 
the  i-ine  Arts,  within  the  bounds  of  which  it 
has  been  able  to  labour  much  more  successfully 
for  tho  interest  of  art  than  before  that  date. 
Ihis  waa  fully  demonstrated  when  it  set  about 
funding  a borne  of  its  own  in  Biida-Pest  for 
-Hungarian  art.  Thanks  to  the  initiatory  efforts 
of  tho  society,  the  Government,  the  twin-city 
and  the  general  public  came  promptly  forward 
to  upist  m erecting  a resting-place.  The 
Artists  House”  of  Buda-Pest  (which  we 
illustrate)  was  opened  in  November  last  year 
hy  the  Emperor  Francis  in  person. 

Tho  handsome  building  is  situate  in  the  Radial- 
Btrasse,  and  IS  executed  in  ashlar  stonework. 
Its  facade  is  96  ft.  long,  by  60  ft.  in  height.  The 
Jotty  ground-story  is  surmounted  by  a balcony 
across  the  whole  length  of  the  facade.  Two 
columns  emphasise  the  principal  entrance.  The 
windows  of  the  upper  story 
are  adorned  by  Corinthian  columns,  and  are  not, 
tr/dr!*!  ^^t/stic  decoration.  A stone  balus- 
trade  crowns  the  whole  building,  which  nroiects 
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architect  Herr  Lang;  its  execution  was  super- 
, intended  by  the  architect  Herr  Napoleon  Keler. 
; The  interior  of  tho  house  is  of  a much  more 
I decorative  character  than  the  exterior.  Rich 
stucco  work  and  tastefully  decorative  frescoes, 
j marble,  and  porphyry  have  been  lavished  in 
; order  to  perfect  the  interior  arrangements.  The 
j frescoes  have  been  painted  by  the  Hungarian 
painter  Lotz.  The  stairs  are  adorned  by  basts 
, and  statues  executed  by  Herron  Engel,  Hussar, 
and  Szasz,  all  Hiinaarian  sculptors. 

The  first  exhibition  of  paintings,  which  was 
, of  an  international  character,  and  which  took 
place  in  tho  autumn  of  last  year,  after  tho  open- 
ing  of  the  Hou.se,  was  of  a most  successful 
nature  as  far  as  Hungarian  art  was  concerned, 
Though  the  works  by  native  artists  were  limited, 
quality  compensated  for  quantity,  and  augured 
well  for  tho  future. 


Irent  marble  has  been  used  for  the  smooth  sur. 
faces;  the  carving  is  in  Arco  limestone,  the 
figures  being  sculptured  in  a finer  stone,  Medo- 
lino,  from  Pola,  in  Istria.  The  principal  story  is 
adorned  by  Corinthian  columns,  with  carved 
shafts ; in  the  centre  are  three  largo  round- 
arched  openings,  separated  by  columns,  a niche 
being  left  at  either  side  fur  the  reception  of 
statues  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  respectively. 

The  principal  vestibule  is  entered  by  the  great 
door  of  the  porch,  variona  openings  leading  into 
the  auditorium.  This  forms  a hall  exhibiting 
bold  arches.  It  contains,  besides  the  pit, 
only  three  tiers.  Tho  upper  tier  rises  like  an 
amphitheatre,  and  unites  the  gallery  with  the 
third  tier.  Arches  separate  the  two,  and  sup- 
port  the  richly-ornamented  ceiling.  This  is 
divided  into  eight  panels,  containing,  alter- 
natively,  four  oval  and  as  many  square  encaustic 
paintings  on  canvas,  and  executed  by  Herr 
Lefler,  of  Vienna.  They  represent,  over  tho 
proscenium,  the  Birth  of  Beauty ; after  which 
follow,  to  the  right,  Comedy,  Dancing,  Tragedy 
(Medea),  Poesy,  Epos  and  Satire,  Eloquence 
and  Music. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  house  is  yellow 
(chamois)  ; ceiling,  balconies,  and  arches,  are 
richly  gilt,  the  arches  being  changed  into 
pleasant  boudoirs  by  brilliant  red  silk  drapery. 
The  richly-gilt  proscenium  forms  a handsome 
frame  to  the  principal  curtain,  the  subject 
happily  chosen,  being  ” JEsop  telling  Fables.”  ' 
The  theatre  holds  l.'lOO  persons,  and  there  is 
sitting-room  in  the  stalls  for  278,  in  the  pit  for 
165,  in  twelve  pit  boxes  for  58,  in  twenty, 
one  first-tier  boxes  for  123,  in  twenty-ono 
second-tier  boxes  for  99,  in  the  third  tier  for 
183,  and  in  the  gallery  for  136  persons.  Tho 
stairs  throughonb  are  of  grey  Trent  marble. 
The  vestibnlea,  staircases,  corridors,  stage,  and 
all  the  rooms  in  connexion  with  tho  stage  are 
heated  by  hot-water  apparatus.  The  warming 
and  ventilation  of  the  auditorium  are  effected 
by  pulsation  and  aspiration.  Two  iiowerful 
ventilators  suck  in  the  fresh  air  from  outside 
and  lead  it  over  hot-water  pipes  to  a reservoir 
under  the  pit,  and  through  the  ascending  chan- 
nels  to  the  boxes  and  gallery.  Eduction  of  the 
vitiated  air  is  principally  effected  by  the  sun- 
burner.  The  total  cost  of  tho  theatre,  including 
fitting  up,  decorations,  properties,  &c  was 
1,300,000  marks  (65,0001.)  ’ 


THE  NEW  CITY  THEATRE,  AUGSBURG. 

^ The  new  theatre  of  Augsburg,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration,  occupies  architecturally 
such  a prominent  position  among  the  modern 
theatres  of  Europe  that  wo  feel  inclined  to  add 
a few  particulars  respecting  this  handsome 
building. 

The  new  edifice  rises  at  tho  end  of  the  Fugger- 
Btrasse.  The  architects  are  Herren  Fellner  and 
Helmer,  of  Vienna,  and  building  operations 
were  superintended  by  Herr  Baurath  L.  Leybold 
and  Herr  A.  Eysen.  Works  were  commenced 
on  May  1,  1876 ; the  theatre  was  opened  on 
November  26.  1877,  though  not  quite  finished  in 
all  its  details. 

^ The  building  stands  free  on  all  sides,  its  prin- 
cipal facade  looking  south,  and  facing  the  Fug. 
gerstrasse.  It  rises  upon  a basement  of  heavy 
ashlar  stone,  and  is  in  three  stories.  The  main 
portion  of  the  theatre  is  321ft.  long,  135  ft. 
wide,  and  66  ft.  high,  the  stage  rising  into  a 
cupola  elevated  another  27  ft.,  reckoning  from 
the  principal  frieze  below  it.  Tho  faijades  are 
m the  modern  Renaissance  style ; niches  have 
been  formed  over  the  windows  of  the  first  story, 
intended  to  receive  the  busts  of  eminent  dra- 
matic authors  and  composers.  The  building  has 
been  erected  in  brick,  the  facades  being  plastered 
with  cement.  The  porch  and  loggia  above  it  of 
the  principal  facade  are  entirely  of  stone.  Grey 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISE 
AECniTECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  held  on 
Monday  evening,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  president, 
in  the  chair,  a number  of  recommendations  for 
membership  wore  read,  including  that  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Millais,  K.A.,  as  an  Honorary  Associate. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  declared  duly  elected,  viz.: — As  Fellows: 
Mr.  James  Williams,  of  her  Majesty’s  Office 
of  Works  j and  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott.  As 
Associate  : Mr.  Charles  Edward  Barry.  As 
Honorary  Associates:  Mr.  Francis  Tagart,  of 
Queen’s  Gate  ; Baron  Seaton  ; Mr.  Henry 
Andrewos  Palmer,  of  Dulwich;  Mr.  Henry 
Simmonds,  of  Deumark-hill ; and  Mr.  Charles 
Henman,  of  Croydon. 

M.  Gabriel  J.  A.  Davioud,  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  and  architect  of  the  Palais  du 
Trocadcro,  was  then  unanimously  elected  by 
show  of  hands  as  an  Honorary  and  Correspond- 
ing Member. 

With  reference  to  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  Mr. 
James  Neale  said  it  would  be  remembered  that 
in  July  last  a report  was  prepared  stating  that 
the  ruinous  and  rotten  condition  of  tho  roof 
timbers  over  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  had 
I been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  present  roof 
might  be  repaired  and  rendered  perfectly  sound 
and  serviceable.  These  statements  had  been 
confirmed  by  Messrs.  Street,  Ewan  Christian, 

I Blomfield,  and  W.  White,  who  last  week  made, 
I special  visits  to  the  building.  A resolution  had  ' 
I been  passed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
I affirming,  amongst  other  matters,  “ that  the 
proposal  to  substitute  a high-pitched  roof  is, 
under  the  circumstauces,  greatly  to  be  depre- 
I cated,  and  opposed  to  the  principles  of  all  sound 
restoration."  He  wished  to  know  what  action 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  had  already  taken 
in  tlio  matter,  and  what  they  were  now  prepared 
i to  do  ? If  action  were  to  be  taken  at  all  it 
I shmild  be  immediate. 

Tho  President,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  matter 
i was  under  consideration,  and  that  the  Council, in 
! conjunction  with  the  Committee  for  the  Con- 
I servation  of  Ancient  Monuments,  would  shortly 
1 take  action  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Street  added  that  the  visit  of  himself  and 
1 Mr.  Ewan  Christian  and  Mr.  Blomfield  was  in 
reality  tho  outcome  of  proceedings  before  tho 
t Institute’s  Committee  for  the  Conservation  of 
! Ancient  Monuments,  although  their  account  of 
I the  visit  happened  to  be  first  brought  before  the 
I Society  of  Antiquaries. 

I Lieut.  Conder,  R.E.,  then  read  a paper  ‘‘On 
j the  High  Sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,’’  a portion  of 
' which  we  publish. 

! Mr.  James  Fergussou  vigorously  replied  to 
some  of  the  points  raised  by  the  autlior  of  the 
1 paper,  the  accuracy  of  whose  conclusions,  where 
■ they  did  not  agree  with  those  of  Mr.  Fergiisson, 
i was  stoutly  cleuied.  Mr.  Fergussou  also  com- 
1 plained  that  Lieut.  Condor  had  altogether  ignored 
the  replies  and  explanations  given  in  his  (Mr. 

! Fergusson's)  work  on  the  subject  as  to  many  of 
, the  contested  points.  However,  tho  discussion 
I was  adjourned  until  tho  next  meeting,  when  Mr. 
i Fergussou  will  I'ead  a paper  in  reply  to  Lieut. 
i Condor. 


! WINDOWS.* 

During  the  last  few  years  a much-disputed 
I compromise  liae  been  largely  used,  viz.,  that  of 
employing  a large  sheet  iu  the  lower  sash  and 
I small  squares  in  tho  upper  one.  I have  em- 
ployed this  myself ; I cannot  say  1 think  it 
I wholly  satisfactory.  Ou  one  occasion  I had  to 
1 take  plans  for  a small  house  before  a well-known 
j architect,  and  he  said  to  me,  “ You  don’t  mean 
to  persecute  your  client  with  these  small  bars,  I 
hope  ? ” And  when  I said  I did,  he  replied, 
“Why,  when  I look  out  of  the  window,  it  is 
' generally  through  the  upper  pane,  and  I love  to 
I watch  the  sky  and  the  ever-changing  clouds,  and 
I could  never  do  this  through  your  small  panes  ! ’’ 

, And  he  seemed  so  in  earnest  about  it  that  I 
have  always  since  felt  there  is  something  in  it ; 
and  when,  ou  another  and  later  occasion,  a com-  , 
■ mittee  passed  a resolntion  to  omit  the  small 
I panes  in  another  small  house  of  mine,  1 confess 
I did  not  feel  quite  so  confident  that  I was  all 
1 in  tho  right,  although  I knew  it  would  greatly 
damage  tho  general  external  eSect  I had  aimed 
at  in  the  design,  and  so  it  did.  Still,  I thought 
a tenant  might  some  day  live  there  who  also 

• From  a paper  read  beforethe  Arohiteotaral  Association 
' on  the  32nd  ult.,  by  Mr.  Aston  W«bb,  vice-presideat. 
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had  a strong  love  for  the  sky,  and  he  again 
would  condemn  the  architect  who  had  done  so 
much  to  destroy  his  enjoyment  of  it.  Some 
will  say,  “Oh  ! but  wo  architects  mast  do  what 
wo  consider  best,  and  not  risk  our  reputations 
by  trying  to  please  everybody,  or  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  like  the  man  with  his  donkey,  and 
please  nobody  ! ’’  Still,  wo  mast  remember  that 
houses  are  built  for  men  to  live  in,  and  tbeir 
convenience  should  most  undoubtedly  bo  our 
first  consideration.  I confess,  therefore,  that 
I am  still  in  some  dilemma  on  the  point  myself  ; 
and  though  I certainly  have  not  found  out  a way 
of  employing  large  sheets  of  plate-glass  satis- 
factorily, I feel  there  is  some  reason  in  the 
objections  raised  against  small  panes,  though  I 
do  nob  share  them  as  far  as  regards  my  own 
personal  feelings.  Mr.  Robson,  in  his  book  on 
School  Architecture,  speaking  on  this  subject, 
says : — 

“Iu  case  of  breakage,  the  danger  to  tlio  children  from 
falling  glass  is  much  slighter  from  moderatelv-sized  pieces, 
while  the  ever-recurriiig  glaziers’  mending  bill  is  in  each 
case  less.  Now  that  modern  science  has  succeeded  in 
making  sheets  of  glass  larger  than  a dining- table,  wo  arc  ’n 
(lan^jer  of  passiug  with  too-rapid  strides  from  tho  old- 
fiialiiouod  diamond  quarries  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
Tlioro  could  hardly  be  a more  complete  mistake  than  to 
iudulge  in  tho  taste  (or  want  of  taste)  where  a school  is  the 
subject.” 

Plate-glass  wo  are  all  ready  to  use  as  a great 
improvement,  on  account  partly  of  its  great 
strength,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  perfec- 
tion in  manufacture,  so  that  we  can  see  objects 
through  it  without  distortion  or  obstruction  of 
any  kind.  Wo  all  know  the  painful  feeling  of 
looking  through  “ sheet  ’’-glass,  whereby  objects 
are  magnified  and  diminished  in  the  most 
wonderful  way,  according  to  the  different  parts 
of  tho  glass  you  look  through  ; bub  surely  the 
simple  fact  that  plate-glass  can  bo  made  in 
very  large  sheets  does  not  lay  on  us  tho  obliga- 
tion of  using  it  in  the  very  largest  sheets  that 
our  openings  will  allow. 

One  revolution  made  by  the  introduction  of 
plate-glass  should  be  mentioned,  viz.,  the  aboli- 
tion of  shutters  ; for  if  people  could  be  only 
brought  to  believe  it,  plate-glass  windows  are 
far  safer  and  more  difficult  to  get  through  than 
tho  antiquated  many-divisioned  shutter,  with  its 
clumsy  bar  and  bell,  which  nine  times  out  of  ten 
gives  a warning  falsely.  Of  course,  if  shutters 
are  abolished  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  sash-fastener  is  really  what  it  pretends 
to  be.  Endless  are  tho  varieties  brought  ont, 
each  claiming  to  have  some  special  advantage, 
and  most  having  also  some  disadvantage, 
generally  discovered  only  by  the  painful  process 
of  experience. 

I will  now  take  up  a few  points  connected 
with  windows  internally,  more  especially  as 
regards  their  fittings ; and  the  first  point  is 
naturally  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  casements  and  hung  sashes.  Case- 
ments are  tho  old  fashion,  hung  sashes  are  the 
comparatively  modern  one,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  hung  sashes  must  be  ■ 
preferable ; but  I doubt  myself  whether,  in  many 
cases,  we  should  find  them  to  be  so,  and  whether 
we  should  not  find  that  a combination  of  the  two 
might  not  bo  advantageously  used.  The  objec- 
tions to  casements  of  a large  size  are  that  they 
take  up  a great  deal  of  room  ; if  they  open  out- 
wards they  are  apt  to  bo  broken  by  the  wind  ; 
if  inwards,  they  interfere  with  curtains,  &c. 
Another  objection  to  their  opening  inwards  is 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  out  the  weather,  unless 
an  expensive  water-bar  is  employed.  The 
objections  to  a large  hung  sash  are  the  weight 
of  lifting  and  shutting,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
cleaning.  The  advantages  of  casements  are 
their  ease  of  opening,  shutting,  and  cleaning, 
and,  to  my  mind,  their  appearance.  The  advan- 
tages of  hung  sashes  are  their  compactness,  and 
their  very  great  facilities  for  regulating  the 
temperature  of  rooms,  which  is  of  much  import- 
ance, and  which  certainly  is  not  so  satisfactory 
in  a casement,  unless  amullioned  and  transomed 
window  is  employed,  when  the  upper  portion 
may  have  sashes  hung  by  the  lower  rail,  and 
falling  inwards,  which  probably  is  the  moat 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  direct  ventilation 
that  can  be.  Tobin’s  mode  of  ventilation  by  in- 
serting small  vertioal  tabes  with  bell-shaped 
mouths  in  tho  lower  rail  of  the  upper  sash  is 
as  good  as  any  means  for  ventilation  in  the 
ordinary  sash-window,  and  can  be  easily  applied 
to  existing  windows.  Currall’s  ventilator,  in- 
serted in  the  lower  sash,  is  also  effectual,  though 
it  might  be  improved  in  appearance.  An  in- 
vention worth  notice  in  connexion  with  the  sash- 
window  .haslately  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Brothers,  a full-sized  model  of  which  may  be 


seen  in  the  Museum  of  Building  Appliances,  and 
a later  one  at  Messrs.  Trollope’s  Museum, 
Halkin-street.  This  arrangement  mainly  con- 
sists iu  hanging  tho  wliole  of  the  sash-frame  in 
the  rebate  of  the  window-opening,  thus  afford- 
ing, when  open,  a very  ready  means  for  exami- 
nation of  the  weights  and  sash-Iincs,  &c.,  and 
also  for  cleaning,  without  any  interference  with 
the  frame,  as  in  the  ordinary  sash.  The  whole 
is  locked  when  closed  from  the  inside,  and  there 
is  also  an  ingenious  bolt  in  tho  hanging  stile, 
which  allows  the  window  to  be  opened  a certain 
way  only.  Tho  top  sash  is  also  fitted  with  a 
means  of  ventilation  through  the  top  rail,  also 
regulated  at  will.  Tho  inventor  informs  mo 
that  the  additional  cost  is  about23.  a foot  super. 
Tho  frame  is  kept  air-tight  by  an  india-rubber 
tube  fitted  in  the  rebate  of  window.  I 
have  also  a model  here  of  Melville’s  patent 
lifting,  lowering,  and  locking  sash  apparatus, 
by  which  the  sashes  are  opened  and  shut  by 
a small  arrangement  at  the  side,  worked  by 
a rack  and  pinion.  This  apparatus  is  intended 
■more  especially  for  largo  windows  in  basements 
or  in  nurseries,  and  in  snob  other  places  where 
tho  window  is  often  required  to  be  left  open  a 
small  distance  and  not  moved  by  any  one  else. 
It  has  also  the  advantage  of  dispensing  with  all 
sash-lines,  pulleys,  fastenings,  lifts,  handles,  &c. 
A.nother  arrangement,  invented  by  Mr.  Abra- 
hams, of  Rosoman-street,  has  been  brought  to 
my  notice.  Tliis,  however,  I have  not  been  able 
to  see  in  use.  Its  principle  is  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary double-hung  sash,  in  three  divisions,  with 
a centre  portion  opening  inwards.  This  allows  of 
tho  ingress  of  air,  while  the  top  sash  being 
slightly  lowered,  allows  of  its  egress.  Tho  centre 
portion  falls  down  inwards  flat  against  the  lower 
sash,  thus  allowing  all  the  glass  to  bo  cleaned 
from  the  inside. 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  sash-window,  tho 
usual  practice  in  drawing  it  is  to  take  a pair 
of  dividers  and  divide  tho  window  equally  for  the 
meeting-bars.  I have  always  found  it  preferable 
to  make  the  lower  sash  somewhat  the  larger, 
and  in  order,  when  open,  to  obtain  the  full 
advantage,  to  make  the  head  of  tho  frame  differ 
slightly  from  the  ordinary  one,  thus  enabling 
the  lower  sash  to  go  up  into  it  and  the  window 
to  open  wider,  and  I liave  not  found  this  to  add 
at  all  to  the  expense  of  tho  frame. 

Large  sashes  are  occasionally  bung  on  centres, 
as  at  Messrs.  Tapling’s  warehouse  iu  Gresham, 
street,  but  this  mode  i.s  not  generally  convenient, 
and  is  unlikely  to  come  into  general  use. 

Lifts  and  pulls  should  ahvays  be  used,  sunk 
lifts  being  the  best,  and  brass  guards,  fitted  to 
the  top  rail  of  tho  lower  sash  will  be  found  very 
useful  where  the  Venetian  bliuds  are  ])laced  (as 
is  often  tho  case  where  no  preparation  has  been 
made  for  them)  so  that  they  fall  on  to  the  lower 
sash.  Messrs.  Meakin’s  arrangement  for  tho 
opening  and  shutting  of  sash  windows,  though 
rather  intricate,  is  often  extremely  useful, 
especially  where,  by  reason  of  a large  side- 
board, desk,  or  some  other  fixed  ])iece  of  furni- 
tnre,  tho  window  is  not  easily  accessible.  One 
other  small  matter  in  connexion  with  hung 
sashes  is  worth  mention,  viz.,  that  it  is  a good 
plan  to  have  the  pulley  stiles  of  tho  frame  made 
in  oak;  it  adds  very  little  to  tlie  cost,  and  makes 
a great  difference  in  the  ease  with  which  tho 
sashes  are  moved.  Another  patent,  by  Messrs. 
Tonks,  is  worth  notice  for  the  improvement  and 
ease  of  sash-lifting,  besides  an  arrangement  of 
lifts  somewhat  similar  to  Messrs.  Meakin’s.  A 
brass  guide  is  fixed  to  the  pulley-stile,  small 
wheels  being  fixed  in  tho  sash  to  run  in  same, 
which  greatly  facilitates  the  lifting  of  tho  sash. 
Stout  unbleached  hemp-cord  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing  for  sashes  of  ordinary  size,  and  this,  and 
strong  brass  axle-pulleys,  should  always  bo  care- 
fully examined  before  any  work  is  passed  by 
tho  architect.  Many  metal  sash-lines  have  been 
introduced,  as  well  as  numerous  devices  for 
fastening  the  same  to  sash  and  weights.  It  is 
advisable  to  connect  the  line  with  the  sash  about 
one-third  from  tho  top. 

The  window-opening  having  now  been  filled 
with  sash  and  frame,  we  may  briefly  consider 
the  architectural  treatment  of  the  window  in- 
ternally.  And  firstly,  in  passing,  we  may  notice 
that  splayed  jambs  are  a modern  innovation,  so 
far  as  the  general  run  of  windows  is  concerned, 
and  they  are,  moreover,  a decided  advantage, 
admitting  more  light.  Box-shutters,  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  arranging  the  internal 
finishings  of  a window, 'are, [as  already  mentioned, 
rapidly  disappearing  in  face  of  the  additional 
security  given  by  plate-glass.  The  chief  points 
to  bo  kept  in  view  in  designing  the  internal 
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finishings  of  the  ordinary  domestic  window  are, 
firstly,  that  they  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
light  admitted  5 secondly,  that  they  are  con- 
venient for  Venetian  or  roller-blinds ; thirdly, 
that  they  are  convenient  for  the  curtains  ; and 
finally,  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  fur- 
niture generally.  Firstly,  as  to  light.  It  is 
important  that  tho  light  should  be  as  near  the 
ceiling  as  possible.  Wide  architraves  are, 
therefore,  to  be  avoided,  as,  if  they  arc  continued 
over  the  head  of  the  window,  they  necessarily 
bring  down  the  head.  Elaborate  architraves 
also  are,  as  a rule,  only  labour  thrown  away,  for 
as  soon  as  tho  curtains  are  up  they  are  seen  no 
more,  except  by  tho  housemaids  or  a curious 
visitor.  They  should,  of  course,  bo  iu  keeping 
with  the  general  character  of  the  room  in  which 
they  are,  but  any  elaborate  enrichment,  such  as 
might  bo  legitimately  employed  round  the  archi- 
trave of  a door,  is  out  of  place  round  a window. 
Tho  jamb-linings,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
always  iu  strong  light,  might  often  have  more 
attention  and  care  bestowed  upon  their  design 
than  is  usually  the  case.  Secondly,  as  to 
tho  arrangements  made  for  blinds.  These,  iu 
the  usual  way,  are  entirely  overlooked  by  tho 
speculating  builder.  Architects  often  keep  the 
soffit  of  the  linings  about  3 in.  above  tlio  frame, 
wbich  makes  a fairly-convenient  space  for  tho 
blind,  though  it  has  tho  disadvantage  of  lower- 
ing the  window-head.  A better  way  is,  I think, 
to  form  a box  abovo  the  lining,  wbich  can 
receive  either  a roller  or  Venetian  blind, 
which  when  pulled  up  would  bo  out  of 
sight,  and  obstruct  no  light.  Tho  usual 
way  of  hanging  Venetians  cuts  off  at  least 
6 iu.  of  the  most  valuable  light  when  they 
are  drawn  fully  up,  and  when  this  is  added 
to  tho  architrave  and  cornice,  it  brings  your 
window-hcad  at  least  3 ft.  from  the  ceiling, 
which  is  more  than  it  should  bo  in  a London 
dwelHug-honse,  of  which  I am  especially  speak- 
ing. The  third  consideration  iu  the  arrange- 
ment of  window-finishings  internally  is  tho 
hanging  of  curtains.  Ono  great  improve- 
ment of  recent  year’s  in  this  direction  is 
the  abolition  of  deep  scalloped  vallances, 
which  many  ujjholstercrs  will  still  induce  your 
clients  to  have  unless  yon  keep  avigilaut  eye  on 
them,  not  merely  till  the  bouse  is  out  of  the 
builder’s  bands,  but  also  till  it  is  fui’iiished  j 
and  I confess  I cannot  understand  tlio  feeling  of 
those  who  seem  to  consider  that  the  attention 
now  paid  by  architects  to  this  particular  branch 
of  their  profession,  viz.,  the  furniahiug  of  houses 
designed  by  them,  is  immaterial  to  them,  for 
surely  the  internal  decoration  of  a house  lias 
always  been  considered  part  of  an  architect’s 
vocation,  and  a careful  architect  rvill  design  all 
his  cornices,  joinery,  and  monldings  with  a view 
to  their  subsequent  decoration ; yet  surely  all 
this  trouble  is  entirely  tlirown  away  if  ho  has 
no  voice  in  tho  furnishing.  What  becomes  of  all 
his  carefully-selected  contrasts  and  harmonies 
in  paint  and  paper  if  the  carjiet  and  curtaius  are 
iu  discord  with  them  ? Hut  to  return  to  tho  more 
immediate  subject  before  us.  lu  place  of  a deep 
valance,  cut  and  tortured  into  fantastic  shapes, 
and  imparting  a funereal  aspect  to  tho  room,  we 
now  use  a plain  brass  rod  or  wooden  pole,  with 
solid  turned  ends,  and  on  tho  rod  brass  or  wood 
rings  carry  the  curtaius.  These  should  be  care- 
fully selected  to  harraonise  with  tho  colours  in 
the  room,  and  should  be  of  a length  very  slightly 
to  exceed  tho  height  of  the  window.  Tho  old 
system  of  draping  the  curtains  and  spreading 
the  ends  over  the  floor  tends  very  much  to 
darken  the  room,  and  tho  curtaius  thus  spread 
arc  inconvenient  and,  to  my  mind,  unsightly. 
E.Ktreme  fuluess  in  curtaius  is  also  a mistake.  If 
they  are  made  half  as  wide  again  as  tho  space 
they  have  to  cover  when  drawn  they  will  be 
found  quite  full  enough,  and  will  not  be  so  in- 
convenient when  pulled  back. 

Window-seats  are  an  old  fashion  which  seems 
to  have  been  almost  wholly  abandoned  in  the 
present  day  in  favour  of  the  modern  window- 
back.  No  doubt  the  small  increase  of  space  has 
been  the  main  object  of  this  alteration,  and  in 
town  houses  it  is  still  probably  indispensable, 
but  in  sacrificing  it  we  undoubtedly  sacrifice  one 
of  tho  pleasantest  seats  in  a room.  A deep 
fixed  seat  in  the  window  gives,  too,  an  air  of 
comfort  to  a room  which  hardly  anything  else 
can  give. 

When  we  consider  how  much  the  dignity  and 
refinement  iu  an  elevation  depends  on  the  treat- 
ment of  its  windows,  and  how  much  the  comfort, 
security,  and  health  of  the  inmates  also  depend 
on  the  careful  and  scientific  arrangement  of  the 
windows,  we  feel  at  once  that  it  is  one  of  tho 


first  subjects  to  -which  every  student  of  archi- 
tecturo  should  turn  bis  earnest  attention.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  swanmut  bonum  of  architecture,  the 
one  great  leading  feature  which  should  bind 
together  tho  elevation  and  plan ; and,  generally 
speaking,  upon  the  measure  of  success  with 
which  this  is  done  will  depend  the  appreciation 
and  merit  of  the  design.  It  should  bo  remem- 
bered that  the  first  great  use  of  a window  is  tho 
admission  of  light,-  -full  and  sufficient.  Gray 
speaks  of  “rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
and  passages  that  lead  to  nothing.”  Wodern 
architecture  should  not  be  open  to  this  reproach. 
Wo  read  in  the  Bible  that  next  after  the  creation 
of  the  world  God  said  “ Let  there  be  light,”  and 
there  was  light,  and  after  that  record  it  is  not 
for  man  to  say  there  shall  bo  darkness.  Light 
and  sunbeams  mo'iu  lifo  and  health  to  all  men, 
and  he  who  excludes  tho  ono  excludes  the  other. 
Tho  second  great  use  of  a window  is  that  we 
may  look  out  of  it  and  enjoy  the  prospect,  what- 
ever it  be,  and  any  arrangement  which  does  not 
admit  of  this  wo  may  at  once  recognise  as 
wrong  (though  there  arc,  of  course,  cases  where 
no  look-out  is  preferable  to  tbo  only  one  to  bo 
obtained).  The  tliird  great  use  of  a window  is 
tho  admission  of  air  and  the  ventilation  of  oar 
rooms,  without  which  wo  could  uone  of  us  “ live 
out  half  our  days,”  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  if  we 
attempt  fairly  to  carry  out  these  three  great 
cardinal  points  in  the  arrangement  of  our  win- 
dows, wo  shall  find  that  our  elevations  will 
becomo  more  truthful  and  representative  of  the 
spirit  of  our  age,  and  the  architecture  of  tho 
nineteenth  century  may  continue  to  be  worthy 
of  tho  title  bestowed  on  it  as  “ the  printing- 
press  of  nations.” 

In  tho  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  iu  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Wubh,  said  the  paper  was  a 
thoroughly  practical  one,  well  thought  out, 
and  very  frankly  and  pleasantly  written.  As 
to  tho  proportion  of  window-siiace  to  tho  area 
or  cubical  contents  of  a room,  in  many  cases  it 
was  not  a matter  of  discretion,  but  one  of  legal 
enactment.  Some  of  tho  bye-laws  made  by  the 
Board  of  \Vorks  stipulated  that  the  glass  in  tho 
windows  should  bo  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
superficial  area  of  tho  room.  That  was  a rough- 
and-ready  method  of  applying  the  rule  given  by 
Gwilb,  and  was  approximately  sufficient.  Mr. 
Webb  had  illustrated  in  a striking  manner  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  satisfactorily  with  tho 
fenestration  of  an  ordinary  London  house,  fur 
iu  his  anxiety  to  improve  the  lighting  of  some 
of  his  rooms  he  bad  incurred  the  di-advantage 
of  spoiling  his  drawing-room  by  a central  pier 
which  was  not  iu  tho  centre.  In  fact,  the  diffi- 
culty of  treating  such  a frontage  satisfactorily 
could  only  be  got  over,  as  at  the  Thatched 
House  Club,  by  tho  use  of  a bay  window,  or 
Bomo  such  expedient.  Ho  could  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Webb  that  “sham”  windows  were  to  be 
eschewed  under  all  circumstances,  although  he 
tliought  they  ought  to  bo  avoided  whenever 
possible.  It  -was,  liowever,  easy  to  conceive 
circumstances  under  which  their  use  would  be 
necessary  for  tlie  preservation  of  tbo  dignity  of 
a facade.  Ono  point  worth  considering  in  con- 
nexiou  with  the  subject  of  the  paper  was,  how 
to  treat  circulur-headed  windows  internally,  so 
as  to  accommodate  the  blinds  to  tho  shape'of 
tho  window.  He  thought  that  might  bo  done 
by  providing  a box  into  which  tho  blind  should 
run  at  the  head,  only  leaving  exposed  so  much 
of  the  blind  as  accorded  with  tho  shape  of  tho 
window-head. 

Mr.  I’Anson,  jnn.,  in  seconding  tho  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  agreed  in  the  general  tenour  of 
most  of  Mr.  Webb’s  remarks,  although  he  could 
not  see  that  it  would  always  be  advisable  to 
proclaim  the  existence  of  a water-closet,  for 
instance,  lighted  from  the  main  facade  of  a build- 
ing, by  the  mere  insignificance  of  the  window. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Edwards  suggested  that  as  well  as 
designing  windows  for  being  fitted  with  blinds, 
they  should  also  be  designed  to  provide  for 
curtain-fittings.  He  had  seen  this  done  in  one 
instance  by  forming  a recess  in  tho  depth  of  the 
cornice  into  which  the  cornice-pole  or  rod  could 
bo  fixed,  tho  curtains  hanging  down  clear  with- 
out tho  cornice-pole  being  exposed.  In  most 
cases  the  cornice-polo  was  by  no  means  an  orna- 
ment, and  it  almost  required  a valance  of  some 
kind  to  conceal  it. 

Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash  said  he  regretted  that 
Mr.  Aston  Webb  had  not  included  some  hints  as 
to  shop  windows  in  his  paper,  for  that  was  au 
exceedingly  difficult  and  interesting  part  of  the 
subject.  As  regarded  -window-reveals,  the 
ordinary  4i-in.  reveals  -were  prescribed  by  the 


Building  Act,  and  the  hard-and-fast  line  thus 
laid  down  was  productive  of  unsatisfactory 
result.  To  bring  tho  wooden  window-frames 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the  wall  would,  in 
some  instances,  bo  productive  of  a much  better 
effect,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 9-in.  reveal 
might  sometimes  be  used  -with  advantage. 

The  Chairman  having  pub  the  motion  to  tho 
meeting,  it  Avas  carried  unauiniously. 

Jlr.  Webb,  in  replying  on  the  discussion, 
defended  “ the  central  pier  Avhich  Avas  not  in 
the  centre”  of  the  drawing-room  portion  of  his 
facade,  on  tho  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to 
ensure  a better  effect  in  the  other  rooms,  and 
that  the  drawing-room  adnAitted  of  being  more 
“cut  up”  in  its  arrangement  than  other  rooms 
did.  He  did  not  think  that  the  use  of  “ sham” 
windows  could  ho  justified  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  if  a man  could  not  make  a good 
elevation  Avithonfc  them,  ho  should  “ leavo  it 
alone.”  Ho  agreed  with  Mr.  I’^iuson’s  objec- 
tions as  to  the  undesirability  of  having  a Avatcr- 
closet  AvindoAV  in  the  main  facade,  bub  the  best 
way  AA'Ould  bo  not  to  locate  tho  closet  there  at 
all,  but  to  remove  it  to  the  side  or  back.  He 
thought  that  Mr.  Edwards’s  proposal  to  conceal 
the  cornice-polo  behind  the  architrave  Avas  in 
some  respects  a very  good  ono,  but  it  Avoiild 
havo  tho  disadvantngc  of  not  allowing  tbo 
curtains  to  be  polled  back  clear  of  the  window 
and  beyond  the  reveal;  in  other  Avords,  some 
portion  of  the  Avindow  must  always  be  covered 
by  tho  curtains.  He  had  purposely  omitted  to 
refer  to  shop-Avindows,  tliough  in  them  also 
nothing  Avas  more  important  than  tbo  omission 
of  central  piers. 


SEWAGE  UTILISATION  AND  THE 
POLLUTION  OF  THE  THAMES. 

INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

At  tho  ordinary  genoral  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tution, on  Monday,  the  25th  ult.,  Mr.  Edward 
Hyde,  A'ice-president,  in  tho  chair,  a discussion 
took  place  on  tho  paper  read  last  session*  by 
Mr.  11.  W.  Peregrine  Birch,  C.E.,  on  “ The  Use 
of  ScAvage  by  Farmers,  or  Fifty  Instances  of 
Profitable  Sewage  Irrigation.” 

Colonel  Jones,  V.C.  (Wrexham),  said  that 
going  back  for  a fcAV  thousand  years  iu  tho 
course  of  human  history,  there  was  an  old 
chronicle  Avhicli  told  us  that  mankind  had  a 
suddeu  fit  of  desire  to  build  a great  tower  wbich 
should  bo  so  tall  that  its  top  should  reach  to  the 
heavens.  Tlic  chronicle  told  us  that  the  builders 
of  the  tower  took  great  care  to  select  good,  avcIU 
burnt  bricks,  but,  it  added,  they  used  slime  for 
mortar.  The  natural  result  of  this  avus  that 
thcro  Avero  cracks  and  settlements  in  the  foun- 
dations, which  led  to  all  kinds  of  disputes  and 
discussions  among  the  builders,  until  at  last  no 
one  builder  knew  what  another  meant.  As  tho 
result  of  these  contentions,  the  tower  Avas  never 
completed.  But  it  Avas  not  to  be  supposed  that 
all  tho  good,  Avell-burnt  bricks  had  been  wasted, 
and  were  unfitted  to  be  used  in  other  strueturos. 
No  doubt  they  Avere,  after  being  cleansed  from 
the  slime  in  Avhich  they  had  been  embedded, 
largely  lused  in  other  structures  under  better 
conditions.  Noav  it  AA'ould  be  remembered  that 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  a general 
feeling  iu  this  country  that  Ave  ought  to  have  a 
' groat  seAvage  tower  built  to  take  us  up  to 
, heaven, — the  heaven  of  complete  sanitary  com- 
fort  in  the  towns  and  of  immense  mauurial 
wealth  in  tho  fields  all  round  about  tliem.  A 
number  of  enthusiastic  people  Avent  to  work  to 
build  this  erection  Avhieh  was  to  do  such  wonders, 
and  they  availed  themselves  of  good,  Avell-burut 
bricks  in  the  shape  of  great  facts  like  those  as 
to  the  result  of  sewage  as  applied  to  the  laud  in 
the  Craigentiniioy  meadoAvs,  at  Edinburgh,  and 
elseAvhere.  Well,  the  building  Avas  carried  ou 
most  lavishly  and  recklessly  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  superstructure,  but  afew  years  subsequently 
there  arose  a perfect  Babel  of  tongues  as  to  tho 
proper  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  utilisation 
of  sewage,  and  it  absolutely  came  to  be 
doubted  Avbether  the  facts  referred  to  were 
really  facts  at  all,  — Avhether  they  Avere 
“ Aveil-bnrnt  bricks  ” that  Avero  being  used  for 
the  erection  of  the  great  tower.  Noav  he  thought 
great  credit  was  duo  to  the  author  of  tho  paper 
under  discussion  for  cleansing  the  “ well-burnt 
bricks”  in  question  from  the  slime  Avith  which 
they  had  become  associated  iu  tho  erection  of 
tho  great  sewage-tower  referred  to,  and  so  pre- 
paring them  for  future  use.  His  (the  speaker’s) 
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only  excuse  for  troubling  the  meeting  -with  bis 
remarks  was  that  he  happened  to  be  acquainted 
with  a great  many  of  the  places  instanced  by 
Mr.  Birch  where  farmers  applied  the  sewage  to 
tho  laud,  to  their  own  profit  and  at  the  same 
time  relieving  tho  neighbouring  towns  of  a 
nuisance.  As  far  as  his  (the  speaker’s)  know- 
ledge went,  Mr.  Birch  had  stated  his  facts  very 
fairly  aud  truthfully,  and  he  (Colonel  Jones) 
agreed  in  tho  main  with  the  whole  of  his  conclu- 
sions. Thero  was,  however,  one  point  in  which 
he  should  be  disposed  to  go  further  thau  the 
author  of  tho  paper,  and  that  was  with  regard  to 
what  was  known  as  “ the  separate  system  ” of 
town  sewerage,  which,  he  thought,  was  at  the 
root  of  tho  whole  subject.  The  whole  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  sewage  consisted  in  the  unfortu- 
nate addition  to  it,  as  a rule,  of  the  uncertain 
rainfall,  and  no  man,  whether  farmer,  chemist, 
or  precipitationist  of  any  kind,  could  possibly 
deal  with  au  unlimited  quantity  of  water.  The 
sewage  farmer’s  greatest  difficulty  was  to  bo 
able  to  provide  for  tbe  sewage  coming  down 
from  the  town  in  all  weathers.  If  he  knew  he 
had  a definite  quantity, — which  he  might  easily 
arrive  at  withiu  reasonable  limits,  by  tho  water- 
supply  of  the  town, — he  could  provide  accord- 
ingly  ; but  if  he  had  to  provide  for  such  an  un- 
certain quantity  as  in  this  climate  was  due  to 
tho  rainfall, — when  he  knew  that  a single  inch  of 
rainfall  over  an  aero  of  ground  meant  101  tons 
of  water,  and  that  consequently  in  a town  of 
100  acres  there  would  be  10,000  tons  of  water 
from  a single  inch  of  rainfall, — he  would  inevit- 
ably  fail  iii  the  attempt.  Ho  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  he  had  influenced  tho  authori- 
ties at  Wrexham,  aud  that  they  had  resolved 
that  all  future  drainage  works  should  be  done 
on  the  separate  system,  allowing  the  rainfall  to 
pass  away  by  a sepai'ato  course  from  that  taken 
by  tho  sewage.  It  was  often  forgotten  in  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject  that  sewerage  and 
drainage  were  two  separate  matters.  Wo  drained 
agricultural  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
undrained  land  was  never  used  as  the  sites  of 
farm-steadings  or  dwellings  for  animals,  but  yet 
liuman  beings  were  allowed  to  go  and  herd 
together  in  towns  without  any  thought  being 
taken  for  tbe  drainage  of  the  sites  of  their 
dwelliugs.  When,  after  a time,  the  inhabitants 
of  a town  became  alive  to  the  advantages  of  a 
system  of  sewerage  which  should  take  away  a 
great  deal  of  their  refuse  matter,  instead  of  it 
liaving  to  be  carted  away,  the  work  was  carried 
out,  and  tbe  advantage  to  the  health  of  tho 
town  was  often  very  marked,  aud  very  rapidly 
showed  itself.  Why  ? Not  only  because  of  tbe 
system  of  sewerage,  as  such,  but  because  the 
system  of  sewerage  was  often,  at  the  same 
time,  a system  of  land  drainage,  the  subsoil 
water  pas.sing  into  the  sewer-pipes  at  tho  joints, 
and  being  thenco  carried  away.  Salisbury,  one 
of  the  first  places  to  bo  provided  with  a system 
of  sewerage,  was  a case  in  point.  Previously 
to  the  laying  of  tho  sewei’s,  tho  ground  on  which 
tho  city  stood  was  a great  deal  waterlogged, 
but  during  the  course  of  the  execution  of  tho 
sewerage  works,  and  after  their  completion,  the 
level  of  the  subsoil  water  was  greatly  lowered, 
and  tho  effect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
was  very  perceptible  and  satisfactory.  Some 
sanitarians  seized  upon  that  fact  as  a great 
argument  for  sewerage  works,  but  it  was  really 
an  argument  for  drainage,  properly  so-called. 
We  ought  to  make  the  laud  we  live  upon 
tolerably  clean  aud  dry,  and  the  rainfall  should 
bo  carried  off  by  separate  conduits.  Sewage 
ought  to  be  conducted  in  close-jointed  pipes  to 
places  where  it  could  be  most  readily  utilised  on 
the  land.  Ho  knew  from  experience  that  even  in 
dealing  with  sewage  mixed  up  with  a good  deal 
of  subsoil  and  surface  water,  he  could  and  did 
make  it  pay,  aud  ho  knew  that  other  farmers 
made  it  pay.  He  also  knew  that  his  neighbours 
at  Wrexham  would  bo  only  too  glad  to  get  all 
tho  sewage  he  could  spare  for  their  farms.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  sewage  was  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  much  more  extensively  than  was 
generally  supposed,  aud  whou  he  was  consulted 
by  town  authorities  as  to  tho  selection  of  sites 
for  sewage  farms,  ho  generally  found  that  some 
one  had  been  “ cribbing  ” tho  sewage.  In  one 
instance  of  a town  near  Manchester  it  was 
found  that  a farmer  had  been  tapping  the  sewer 
for  years,  unknown  to  the  Corporation  or  tho 
borough  surveyor,  and  applying  the  sewage  to 
his  ground  with  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
growing  immense  crops  of  grass,  and  making 
a very  good  thing  of  it.  He  thought  such  in- 
stances were  by  no  means  uncommon.  He  had 
invited  Lord  Norton  to  attend  and  take  part  in 


the  discussion.  His  lordship,  formerly  known 
as  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  would  be  remembered 
as  having  opposed  the  ilUconsidered  Bill  which 
was  some  years  ago  promoted  by  the  Corporation 
of  Birmingham  for  enabling  tho  town  to  get 
rid  of  its  sewage.  Ho  was  unable  to  attend, 
but  wrote  : — 

" Lord  No. ion  is  unable  to  attend  tbe  meetinc  on  Mon- 
day, but  ho  hopes  lie  has  made  his  own  opinion  well  known , 
—that  the  right  application  of  sewage  is  to  re-fortilise  the 
laud,  and  that  the  one  thing  now  to  bo  done  to  render  its 
application,  even  from  the  largest  towns,  practicable  and 
profitable,  is  tho  separation  of  tho  storm  water  from  tho 
sewage  drains.  There  is  a perverse  opposition  to  this  final 
step  being  t.aken,  though  too  cost  would  bo  repaid  tenfold, 
and  a valuable  manure  would  be  made  proper  use  of  instead 
ofbeing  mischievously  wasted  and  turned  into  a nuisance.” 
That  went  to  tho  root  of  the  whole  matter.  It 
was  no  new  idea,  but  had  been  advocated  to  his 
knowledge  ever  since  tbe  year  18-1-9,  but,  strange 
to  say,  engineers  seemed  to  have  had  a horror 
and  a dread  of  putting  foul  water  into  a sewer 
without  putting  the  rainfall  on  the  top  of  it,  on 
the  plea  that  the  sewers  needed  flashing.  They 
forgot  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  rainfall  did  not 
come  when  the  sewers  most  wanted  flushing, 
i.e.,  in  the  hot  weather.  The  fact  was  that  if 
sewers  were  to  bo  flushed  at  all  they  ought  to 
bo  flushed  by  artificial  means,  but  he  contended 
they  would  not  need  so  much  flushing  if  they 
were  used  only  for  sewage,  because  they  could 
be  made  smaller,  and  the  sewage  would  cease  to 
be  a mere  trickle  in  tho  invert  of  a largo  pipe, 
but  would  become  a tolerably  oven  flow  in  a 
much  smaller  pipe.  The  storm-water  being  ex- 
cluded, road  detritus, — which  was  deposited  in 
the  sowers  by  tho  storm  water  in  large  quanti- 
ties, forming  7iuclei  for  the  deposit  of  fcecal 
matter,  which  decomposed  aud  gave  off  sewer- 
gas, — would  also  be  kept  out,  and  we  should 
have  cleaner  sewers,  which,  if  well  ventilated, 
would  leave  scarcely  any  necessity  for  the  costly 
valve  and  trap  closets,  many  of  which  only 
served  to  pump  sewer-gas  into  our  houses.  Ho 
was  very  glad  to  have  had  tho  privilege  of  attend- 
ing and  addressing  tho  meeting,  for  it  was  the 
first  opportunity  he  had  had  of  giving  his  expe- 
ricuco  of  sewage  farming  before  a body  of  gen- 
tlemen professionally  concerned  in  dealing  with 
tho  question. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mcchi,  of  Tiptree  Hall,  said  the 
question  under  discussion  was  most  interesting 
and  imiiortant,  because  it  was  really  a question 
of  our  food.  If  anybody  doubted  that  he  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  advocate  the  doing  away  with 
the  mauurial  system  of  Euglish  agriculture  alto- 
gether, aud  then  see  what  sort  of  crops  we 
should  get.  It  was  beyond  all  question  that 
that  which  we  took  from  tbe  land  should  go 
back  to  the  laud  after  we  had  used  it,  and  tho 
only  question  at  issue  was  how  that  could  be 
satisfactorily  done  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  largo  towns  as  well  as  those  of  the 
country.  He  believed  that  towns  would  always 
find  a difficulty  iu  dealing  with  tho  question,  as 
they  had  a tendency  to  accumulate  all  tho  good 
things  of  tho  earth  iu  a very  small  compass. 
The  question  of  the  distribution  of  town  sewago 
for  purposes  of  irrigation  was  really  only  one 
of  providing  a pipe  to  convoy  it  and  of  finding 
land  to  receive  it,  and  had  been  very  satis- 
factorily solved  by  our  practical  friends  the 
Germans.  The  whole  city  of  Berlin  had  been 
sewered  by  Euglish  engineers,  Messrs.  Aird, 
with  tho  result,  as  he  (tho  speaker)  had  stated 
in  the  Times  recently,  iu  a short  letter,  that  it 
only  cost  60L  an  acre  to  buy  land  aud  provide 
pipes  and  working  plant.  It  really  was  a 
severe  comment  upon  the  wealth  and  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  to  find  that  the  Prussians 
should  be  so  far  in  advance  of  us  that  nob  only 
was  their  metropolis  better  supplied  with  water, 
but  that  its  sewago  was  utilised  while  wo  were 
only  talking  about  doing  it.  At  Dantzig,  again, 
Mr.  Aird  had  for  over  seven  years  been 
utilising  the  sewage  of  the  town  by  irrigation, 
and  he  had  just  contracted  with  tho  town 
of  Breslau,  with  260,000  inhabitants,  to  receive 
its  sewage  and  put  it  upon  the  land  as  a 
profitable  investment.  Mr.  Aird  informed 
him  that  tho  German  towns  generally  were 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must 
shortly  utilise  their  sewage.  Tho  Germans 
certainly  possessed  one  advantage  iu  the  fact 
that  tbe  land  was  poor  and  sandy,  and  could  be 
purchased  at  a low  price,  but  the  fact  remained 
that  sewago  could  be  ijrofitably  disposed  of  by 
irrigation,  the  crop.s  on  tho  sewage-irrigated 
poor  laud  being  much  larger  and  better  than 
tho  crops  obtained  on  tho  richest  land  without 
sewage.  A great  deal  had  been  said  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  our  great 
metropolis,  bub  bo  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 


that  engineers  and  scientific  men  would  make 
child’s-play  of  taking  the  sewage  of  London  aud 
diffusing  it  over  the  surrounding  country,  only 
give  them  the  money.  As  compared  -ndth  tho 
vast  sums  of  money  which  had  been  raised  far 
great  railway  constructions,  tho  money  required 
for  carrying  (>ufc  the  works  necessary  forjjrofit- 
ably  applying  tho  sewage  to  the  laud  was  a 
more  “ fleabito,”  aud  it  surprised  him  that  so 
much  discussion  had  been  wasted  upon  it  of 
late  years.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  ‘Works, 
some  years  ago,  let  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
north  of  tbe  Thames  to  a company  for  fifty 
years,  and  the  works  necessary  for  applying  it 
to  the  land  were  to  be  completed  within  nine 
years  from  tbe  date  of  tbe  agreement.  As  some 
evidence  of  good  faith,  tbe  company  lodged 
25,0001.  with  the  Board,  and  the  Board  still 
retained  the  money,  because  tho  company  was 
unable  to  fulfil  its  engagements,  which  were 
perfectly  practicable,  though  the  public  appeared 
to  think  differently,  and  refused  to  subscribe 
the  necessary  two  millions  of  capital.  Since 
the  completion  of  the  Metropolitan  Main  Drain- 
age system,  the  voidances  of  four  nnllions  of 
people  liad  not  only  been  lost  to  the  country, 
but  they  had  gone  to  obstruct  and  poison  the 
Thames.  It  was  not  possible  to  discharge  into 
any  reasonable  river  the  riddances  of  four  mil- 
lious  of  people  without  causiug  a great  nuisance, 
and  even  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  the  sewage 
would  bo  wasted  and  misapplied.  It  had  been 
abundantly  proved,  over  and  over  again,  that 
when  sewage  was  applied  to  tho  laud  under 
proper  conditions,  the  results  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  For  many  years  he  had  him- 
self  utilised  tho  sewage  of  his  house  and  farm- 
buildings,  distributing  it  over  tho  land  by  means 
of  irrigation,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  find 
what  could  be  done  with  tho  sewage  of  even  a 
single  bouse.  Advocates  of  the  “separate” 
system,  and  many  farmers,  had  objected  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  got  too 
much  water  with  their  sewage,  owiug  to  the 
rain  or  storm-waters  not  being  separated  from 
the  sewage  strictly  so  called,  but  he  (the 
speaker)  should  be  able  to  show  that  such  an 
objection  was  not  well  founded.  Naturally,  the 
manurial  power  of  Great  Britaiu  was  equal  to 
about  two  sheep  per  acre  per  annum.  Eeduced 
to  sheep,  taking  bullocks,  pigs,  and  so  on,  it 
would  represent  ‘J  1, 000,000  of  sheep,  or  two 
to  tho  acre.  Now  it  was  complained  that 
tho  Loudon  sewage  was  too  much  diluted ; 
but  how  much  more  water  wa.s  mixed  with 
the  voidances  of  tho  two  sheep  per  acre 
of  the  country  would  bo  seen  when  lie  stated 
that  wo  had  a rainfall  iu  this  country  of 
26  in.,  or  2,600  tons  per  acre.  On  the  other 
hand,  each  human  being  residing  in  a town  (and 
for  manurial  purposes  a sheep  was  about  equal 
to  a man)  had  only  about  GO  tons  of  water  per 
annum  mixed  with  his  sewage,  independently  of 
the  stormwater,  aud  as  Mr.  Haywood  had  shown, 
wo  did  not  have  more  than  about  twenty-one 
severe  storms  in  a year.  At  all  events,  the 
quantity  of  water  following  the  voidances  of 
two  individuals  in  a town  was  infinitely  smaller 
than  that  which  accrued  to  the  voidances  of  two 
sheep  on  a farm.  As  to  the  execution  of  the 
necessary  works,  he  thonght  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  municipal  authorities  to  take  care  that 
the  sewago  of  their  towns  went  back  to  the 
land,  and  that  if  they  failed  to  fulfil  that  duty 
the  Government  should,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
compel  them  to  fulfil  it.  There  had  hitherto 
been  too  much  indiffereuce  as  to  the  question. 
In  London  itself  it  seemed  ns  though  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  was  afraid  to  meet  the 
question.  No  doubt  a great  initial  mistake  had 
been  made  in  casting  tbe  sewago  into  tho  river, 
but  it  was  believed  at  the  time,  aud  no  doubt 
honestly  believed,  that  it  would  bo  carried  down 
to  the  sea,  no  more  to  return,  but  the  result  had 
proved  that  the  upward  flow  was  stronger  than 
tho  downward  flow.  The  Board  had  lately  been 
down  tbe  river  aud  taken  samples  of  the  water, 
which,  it  was  stated,  had  no  offensive  smell,  and 
was  very  clear,  even  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the 
sewage  outfalls.  Such  tests  were  worth  nothing, 
for  it  was  impossible  that  tho  water  which  re- 
ceived the  manurial  voidances  of  four  millions 
of  people  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours 
could  fail  to  be  laden  with  impurity.  He 
regretted  the  money  loss  which  the  wasto  of 
sewago  for  so  many  years  had  entailed,  and  he 
also  regretted  the  unwillingness  of  people  to 
discuss  the  subject,  for  undue  reticence  in  dis- 
cussion had  hindered  progress.  He  was  of 
opinion  with  the  Chinese,  that  the  first  lesson  a 
child  should  bo  taught,  when  he  could  under- 
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Btand  anything  at  all,  was  that  on  his  care  in 
tho  application  of  Lis  voidances  to  the  soil 
depended  his  future  existence.  The  Chinese 
people  had  long  ago  learned  that  lesson, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  a popula- 
tion of  four  hundred  millions  of  people  con- 
trived to  maintain  themselves  without  any 
foreign  importations,  cither  of  food  or  manure. 
Somo  people  were  old  enough  to  recollect  that  at 
one  time,  after  twelve  o’clock  at  night  in  London, 
there  wei'e  certain  unpleasant  smells  now  and 
again  observable,  caused  by  the  operations  of 
“ nightmen,”  who  emptied  the  cesspools  then  in 
use,  and  carefully  carried  their  contents  to  the 
land, — the  proper  place  for  the  disposal  of  all  such 
refuse.  It  was  a remarkable  and  significant 
fact,  that  since  London  had  been  sewered,  and 
everything  carried  into  tho  river,  tho  produc- 
tion of  the  land  of  tho  surrounding  country  had 
greatly  diminished.  His  late  friend,  Baron 
Liebig,  considered  it  an  act  of  insanity,  almost 
amounting  to  suicide,  to  waste  our  night-soil  by 
throwing  it  into  the  river,  and  then  to  go  to 
Peru  and  buy  birds’  excrement  tn  put  upon  our 
land.  lie  hoped  that  tho  good  sense  of  tho 
people  would  3-emedy  this  state  of  things. 
Practically  there  was  no  cliHiculty  in  profitably 
utilising  sewage.  If  tho  land  received  the 
sewage,  it  must  bo  improved  in  annual  value  and  ' 
rental,  and  it  very  often  was  so  to  tho  extent 
sometimes  of  200  or  300  per  cent.  Mr.  Birch 
had  contributed  a very  able  and  valuable  paper 
to  the  “ Transactions  ” of  tho  Institution. 

Colonel  naywood.  Engineer  to  the  City  Com- 
missioners of  Sewer.'!,  said  that  many  years  ago 
he  had  some  share,  in  a subordinate  capacity,  in 
the  ]ircparation  of  the  scherno  for  tho  main 
drainage  of  the  northern  part  of  tho  metropolis, 
but  since  that  time  he  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of  the  metro- 
polis in  its  larger  sense,  although  he  had  had  a 
great  deal  of  the  detail  of  sewerage  works  con- 
stantly before  him.  When  tho  present  metropo- 
litan main  drainage  and  interception  scheme  was 
planned,  it  had  but  one  object, — how  to  get  rid 
of  a nuisance  then  existing  in  the  midst  of  the 
metropolia,  and  to  cast  it  forth  elsewhere,  he 
wonld  not  say  regardless  of  consequences,  but 
leaving  the  consequences  to  those  who  were  to 
be  the  recipients  of  the  sewage.  At  that  time 
the  population  of  London  was  not  much  more 
than  half  of  wliat  it  was  at  present.  Ho  did 
not  wish  to  cast  a single  stone  at  a work  in 
which  he  had  himself  participated,  and  he  was 
not  sure  that,  in  the  then-existing  state  of  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  the  subject,  tho  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  did  not  do  a wise  thing  in 
relieving  tho  heart  of  tho  metropolis  of  the 
sewage.  But  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
had  nearly  doubled  since  then,  and  he  was 
afraid  that  the  results  allowed  that  even  by  cast- 
ing the  sewage  into  the  river  as  low  down  as 
Barking,  the  state  of  the  river  would  get  worse 
and  worse  as  the  metropolis  continued  to 
increase.  The  rate  of  increase  iu  the  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis  since  1801  had  been  such 
that  if  it  cnntiinied  the  population  would  double 
itself  in  thirty-nine  years  and  a half  from  the 
present  time, — say  in  forty  years.  Now,  the 
quantity  of  water  coming  dow’n  from  the  upper 
Thames  forty  years  hence  wonld  not,  he 
thought,  be  materially  increased,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  quantity  of  sewage  would  be 
doubled.  If,  therefore,  tbe  casting  of  the  sewage 
into  tho  river  was  now  felt  to  be  an  evil,  what 
would  it  be  forty  years  hence  ? Apart  from 
the  food  aspect  of  the  question,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  one  of  getting  rid  of  a nuisance, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  although 
the  Meti’upolitan  Board  of  Works  might 
havo  been  wise  twenty  years  ago,  — as 
wise  as  they  could  have  been  expected-  to 
bo  in  their  generation,  — the  time  had  come 
when  their  work  would  have  to  bo  reconsidered 
and  different  provision  made  for  dealing  with 
the  sewage  of  the  metropolis.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  metropolis  would  go  on  increas- 
ing indefinitely,  and  doubling  itself  every  forty 
years,  but  whether  or  not,  the  time  would  come 
when  those  who  dwelt  on  the  Thames  below 
London  would  not  snbmit  to  have  tbe  sewage  of 
the  great  city  cast  into  the  river.  The  sewerage 
system  now  in  vogue  had  engaged  his  study  and 
attention  for  the  last  thirty-three  years.  Full 
twenty  years  age  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
tho  whole  system  was  an  error,  and  he  thought 
BO  still.  Wherever  the  water-closet  system  had 
prevailed,  there  arose  the  difficulty  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  tho  streams,  and  where  that  had  been 
avoided  by  precipitation,  or  irrigation  it  had 
been  alleged  that  the  works  were  a nuisance. 


He  was  of  opinion  that  we  must  go  back  to  ele- 
mentary principles,  and  restore  to  the  land  that 
which  had  been  taken  from  it.  In  other  words, 
the  sewage  must  go  upon  the  land.  Whether 
it  shoald  go  upon  the  land  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  left  tho  human  animal,  or  whether  it  should  be 
diluted  with  thirty  pails  of  water,  was  a ques- 
tion. For  his  own  part  he  believed  tbe  whole 
water-closet  system  to  be  wrong,  and  he  thought 
the  time  would  come  when  the  chemist,  coming 
to  tho  aid  of  tbe  engineer  and  the  sanitarian, 
would  find  a means  of  deodorising  and  rendering 
perfectly  innocuous  that  which  was  now  carried 
away  by  the  water-closet  system,  without 
destroying  its  fertilising  elements,  and  thereforo 
without  destroying  its  value  to  the  agriculturist. 
Wherever  the  water-closet  system  was  in  opera- 
tion, the  human  excreta  vvere  mixed  with  thirty 
pails  of  water  per  head,  and  the  question  was 
how  to  got  rid  of  such  a large  quantity  of  sewage. 
By  almost  a concensus  of  opinion  among  the  local 
authoritie.s  who  had  dealt  with  tho  question,  the 
bestowal  of  the  sewage  upon  tho  laud  was  tho 
most  approved  method,  but  it  was  quite  possible 
to  render  sewago  harmless  by  means  of  precipi- 
tation, provided  chemicals  of  sufficient  value 
were  used,  and  then  to  turn  it  into  tlio  nearest 
watercourse,  although  even  then  it  would  be 
necessary  to  let  tho  effluent  pass  over  land 
before  entering  tlie  stream. 

Mr.  Alderman  Kempson,  of  Leicester,  said 
that  in  that  town  the  sewage  difficulty  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  authorities  for 
many  years,  and  it  was  not  yet  solved.  They 
had,  however,  lately  resolved  to  lay  down  acorn- 
pleto  system  of  storm-water  sewers.  Hitherto 
the  storm-waters  had  always  passed  into  tho 
sewers,  and  as  the  outfall  was  considerably 
below  the  bed  of  the  river,  great  difficulties  had 
at  times  occurred.  The  sborm.water  being 
eliminated,  the  sewage  was  of  course  con- 
siderably diminished  in  quantity,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  was  less  difficulty  in  utilising  it 
upon  the  .land.  Much  less  land  would  bo  re- 
quired, and  that  was  an  especial  advantage  iu 
some  districts,  where  land  was  exceedingly 
valuable.  Mr.  Mechi  bad  argued  that  the 
mixing  of  tho  storm-waters  with  the  sewage 
would  not  be  so  prejudicial  in  diluting  the 
sewage  as  was  sometimes  supposed ; but  the 
figures  he  had  quoted  embraced  the  whole  area 
of  tbe  country.  Of  course,  if  the  whole  of  tho 
sewage  of  the  country  could  be  distributed  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  the  question 
would  wear  a different  aspect.  At  present,  the 
sewage  of  a large  town  had  to  be  provided  for 
within  a limited  area.  Farmers  were  glad  to 
have  the  sewage  if  they  could  have  it  when 
they  wanted  it,  and  in  the  quantities  they  re- 
quired. As  to  the  management  of  sewage  farms, 
they  must  be  conducted  on  commercial  prin- 
ciples, and  ns  a rule  corporations  and  local 
boards  could  not  manage  them  so  as  to  yield  a 
profit.  To  make  them  succeed  they  required 
very  close  and  keen  personal  management. 

Mr.  Sedgwick  said  that  in  Watford  the 
sewage  question  had  been  satisfactorily  solved, 
chiefly,  he  believed,  because  tbe  storm-water 
was  separated  from  the  sewage,  and  tbe  sewage 
put  upon  the  land  by  irrigation  over  thirty  acres 
of  land ; and,  last  year,  the  loss  on  the  working 
of  the  farm,  after  paying  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, interest  on  loan,  &c.,  was  only  100/.  That 
was  not  much  to  pay  by  a town  of  8,000 
iuhabitants. 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  jun.,  said  that  at  Hitcbin, 
where  tho  storm-waters  were  mixed  with  the 
sewage,  the  sewage-farm  was  a failure;  while 
at  Abingdon,  where  the  storm-waters  were 
separated  almost  entirely  from  the  real  sewage, 
the  farm  was  a success. 

Mr.  McKie,  of  Carlisle,  said  that  perhaps  the 
oldest  irrigation  works  were  those  at  Edinburgh, 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  the  separate  system 
was  in  operation  there.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  separate  system  was  not  a good 
thing  in  itself,  but  how  was  it  to  be  caxTied  out 
The  water  that  came  off  many  of  our  streets 
was  charged  with  manurial  matter,  and  was  as 
much  sewage  as  that  which  came  from  the 
houses,  and,  therefore,  he  contended  that  street 
drainage  should  go  into  the  sewers.  In  Carlisle 
for  fifteen  years  past  the  sewage  of  the  town  had 
been  put  upon  sixty  acres  of  land.  There  was 
no  separate  system  there.  The  sewage  and 
storm-water  all  went  on  to  the  land.  Certainly 
there  could  be  no  better  land  in  the  kingdom  for 
the  purpose, — it  was  a beautiful  loamy  subsoil, 
well  drained,  with  gravel  under  it.  There  had 
never  been  any  complaint  of  a nuisance,  and 
tho  value  of  the  land  had  been  doubled.  No 


“ fermenting  pots  ” in  the  shape  of  storage  tanks 
were  used.  Such  things  were  to  be  strongly 
deprecated.  The  sewage  should  pass  direct 
from  the  sewers  on  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Birch,  in  replying  upon  tbe  disensaion, 
said  that  Col.  Jones  had  hinted  that  he  (the 
speaker)  did  not  “go  in’’  for  the  “separate” 
system  with  sufficient  enthusiasm,  but  he 
thought  engineers  [ought  to  be  very  guarded  in 
condetuuing  tho  combined  system.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Mechi  in  thinking  that  the  extent  to 
which  sewage  was  diluted  by  storm-water  was 
not  excessive,  and  that  such  dilution  would  not 
prevent  farmers  from  using  tho  sewage.  In 
Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  and  per- 
haps iu  some  other  counties,  water  which  did 
not  contain  any  impurity  was  largely  used  by 
farmers  for  irrigation.  The  great  difficulty 
caused  by  admitting  the  storm-waters  into  the 
sewers  was  tho  irrcgulai'ity  in  the  quantity. 
Col.  Haywood  had  referred  to  tho  people  who 
alleged  that  sowago-farms  were  nuisances,  but 
they  were  few  in  number,  if  any.  The  real 
opponents  and  obstructives  were  the  people  who 
said  “ You  are  going  to  cause  a nuisance,”  and 
who  thus  often  prevented  works  from  being 
carried  into  execution.  As  to  street-water,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  whole  of  it  out  of 
the  sewers,  it  would  be  exceedingly  undesirable 
to  do  so.  On  tho  other  hand,  it  was  a very 
common  objection  to  tbe  separate  system  to  say 
that  it  involved  double  the  cost  of  the  ordinary 
system,  but  that  was  not  the  case,  nor  anything 
like  it,  for  in  most  places  where  the  combined 
system  was  in  operation  a mile  or  two  of  large 
and  costly  outfall  sewer  was  necessary  in  order 
to  take  the  storm-wacer  away. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
that  it  wag  gratifying  to  see  that  the  sewago 
question,  though  it  moved  slowly,  was  moving 
in  a settled  direction.  There  now  seemed  to  bo 
perfect  unanimity  that  tbe  proper  way  in  which 
to  dispose  of  sewage  was  to  put  it  upon  tho 
land.  There  were,  of  course,  differences  as  to 
details,  but  these  would  to  a great  extent  be 
self-adjusting.  Mr.  Haywood  had  referred  to 
the  quantity  of  water  likely  to  be  found  in  tbe 
upper  Thames  forty  years  hence.  Unless  the 
London  water  companies  did  something  before 
then,  there  would  be  little  or  no  water  left  in 
the  Thames  at  Richmond,  Brentford,  and  other 
places. 


FIRE  AND  PANIC  PROOF  BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION,  FOR  THEATRES  AND 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  following  is  a short  description  of  an 
invention  to  render  theatres  fire  and  panic 
proof,  submitted  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  with 
sketches,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Ebdy,  architect.  It  is, 
at  any  rate,  suggestive  : — 

Suggestions  for  a Theatre  or  other  Building  to 
be  Proof  against  Fire,  and  afford  easy  Escape 
from  Galleries,  Boxes,  and  Pit,  without 
Danger  in  Case  of  Panic. 

The  whole  of  the  walls  and  piers  to  ho 
built  of  brick,  concrete,  or  stone.  Boxes, 
galleries,  and  roof  to  be  supported  upon  iron 
columns,  and  the  roof  formed  with  box-iron 
girders,  and  the  floors  with  rolled  joists. 

The  roof  to  be  flat,  with  intermediate  rolled- 
iron  joists  and  hoop-iron,  and  rendered  in  one 
mass  with  Portland  cement  concrete,  so  as  to 
form  a tank  to  contain  a depth  of  2 ft.  of  water 
over  the  entire  area  of  the  building.  This  water 
to  have  free  circulation  through  all  the  iron 
framing  of  the  roof,  and  flow  and  return  from 
the  roof  to  the  pit-floor  through  tbe  supporting 
iron  columns  and  stand-pipes ; the  water  to  be 
used  as  a motive  power  for  raising  or  lowering 
the  pit-floor  every  day  for  cleaning  the  house, 
by  this  means  the  water  would  be  continually 
circulated  from  roof  to  floor,  and  so  kept 
fresh  (or  run  off  and  replaced  when  neces- 
sary). 

I propose  to  construct  the  pit-floor  upon  an 
incline  with  the  end  adjoining  tho  lobby  en- 
trance, to  rise  5 ft.  6 in.  from  the  orchestra  to 
tho  front  end  of  the  boxes,  the  whole  of  tho 
floor  to  be  constructed  upon  truss  beams,  and 
rolled  iron  joists,  and  so  framed  as  to  bo  fixed 
or  hung  at  the  stage  end,  and  be  raised  by 
water-power  from  the  roof  at  the  lobby  end 
when  the  house  is  empty,  the  audience  being 
admitted  in  tho  usual  way.  In  case  of  panic, 
tho  floor  could  bo  lowered  in  a few  seconds  to 
the  level  of  the  lobby-floor,  having  a clear 
headway  under  the  boxes  of  5 ft.  6 in.  or 
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6 ft.  10  in.,  tl)0  full  width  of  the  end  of  the 
house,  and  the  same  motion  would  open  all  the 
front  doors  in  coil  the  same  width,  so  that  the 
audience  could  pass  out  en  masse  with  ease  and 
comfort. 

To  relievo  the  galleries  and  box  Btairoases 
from  crowding  on  each  side  of  the  house,  the 
full  length  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof  (out 
of  sight),  and  the  full  width  of  the  end  of  the 
house  over  the  galleries,  I propose  to  introduce 
revolving  cylinders,  with  wire-rope  ladders  coiled 
round  the  cylinders,  say,  every  G ft.  in  the  length 
of  each  side  and  end,  having  a continuous  guy- 
rope  attached  to  each  ladder  throughout,  and 
properly  weighted. 

Balanced  guide-ropes  to  pass  down  tho  sides 
of  the  galleries  and  boxes  ; and  in  case  of  panic 
the  audience  could,  by  pulling  these  ropes,  un- 
roll the  ladders  throughout  tho  house,  the  guide- 
ropes  being  continuous,  and  roll  upon  the 
cylinders,  and  so  secure  the  bottom  of  the 
ladders  at  the  floor-level,  thus  giving  a tem- 
porary stair  every  G ft.  to  the  galleries  and 
boxes  in  all  parts  of  the  house  to  pit  floor-level ; 
by  this  means  the  house  could  be  cleared  with- 
out danger  in  a few  minutes  by  descending  tho 
ladders.  In  existing  houses,  where  the  cyliudera 
could  not  bo  constructed  for  want  of  space, 
between  the  coiling  and  roof  wire-ropes  could 
bo  attached  over  the  galleries  and  bo-ves  in  the 
same  way,  at  short  distances,  and  suspended  to 
tho  centre  of  the  ceiling  with  a slip-ring  to  be 
need  in  case  of  need  from  the  side  of  the  stage. 
Those  ropes  or  ladders  would  fall  against  the 
front  of  the  galleries,  &c.,  in  every  part  of  the 
house  at  one  time,  being  kept  clear  of  the  floor, 
say  G ft.,  to  pass  over  tho  heads  of  tho  people  in 
the  pit,  would  form  an  easy  means  of  descent. 

The  ropes,  if  gilded  and  crossed,  would  form 
a decorative  feature.  The  ceiling  to  be  com- 
posed of  iron  or  copper-wire  gauze  stretched 
upon  frames,  and  fit  between  the  box-girders, 
having  a free  ventilating  space  between  the 
ceiling  and  the  roof  (or  water-cistern),  formed 
in  pattei'ns  or  panels  and  decorated  with  colours 
mixed  wiih  liquid  glue  (no  oil  or  spirits  being 
used)  : this  ceiling  would  look  solid  under  such 
treatment. 

The  front  of  galleries  and  boxes  being  covered 
with  similar  material  upon  iron  frames. 

The  drop-scene  to  be  made  of  wire-gauzo  or 
steel  ribbons,  and  let  down  in  a fold  to  form  a 
fire-door,  and  the  wings  and  seta  to  be  of  tho 
same  material.  Should  plaster  bo  used  in  any 
part,  to  be  rendered  upon  wire  netting. 

The  seats  to  bo  made  of  enamelled  iron  in 
colours  burnt  in.  All  curtains  and  cushions 
made  of  fireproof  fabric. 

The  weight  of  water  in  the  roof-tank  and  a 
hydraulic  pump  would  raise  the  pit-floor  by  the 
power  of  one  man  to  the  required  height,  the 
pipe-valves  being  self-closing ; it  only  remains 
to  turn  a valve-cock  or  lever,  and  the  water 
would  pass  throngh  the  stand-pipes  and  return 
to  the  roof,  the  floor  falling  to  the  level  of  the 
lobby  by  its  own  weight. 

The  whole  of  the  iron  construction  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  dry  steam,  process,  so  as  to  be 
impervious  to  rust. 

The  valve-oock  or  motor  might  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  drop-scene  under  tho  control  of  tho 
stage-carpenter  or  actors,  or  by  tho  audience,  in 
case  of  panic,  by  getting  on  the  stage  from  the 
pit  or  boxes.  A second  handle  or  lever  above 
the  last  being  released  from  a catch  would  set 
the  cylinders  in  motion  and  uncoil  or  let  down 
the  panic-ladders  or  ropes  extending  from  ceil- 
ing to  floor  within  easy  roach  of  front  of  gallery 
and  elevated  sittings. 

A house  so  constructed  could  not  be  set  on 
fire  under  any  circumstances. 

Iron,  when  subject  to  heat,  expands,  and  in 
case  of  intense  fire  distorts,  fractures,  and 
becomes  useless  as  a constructive  material; 
but  when  filled  with  water,  as  in  this  case, 
becomes  an  undamageablo  constructive  sub- 
stance of  infinite  value.  On  tho  principle,  if  a 
kettle  be  placed  on  a fire  without  water,  it 
becomes  a total  wreck  upon  superheating, — 
filled  with  water,  indestructible,  and  may  be 
taken  from  the  fire  at  boiling-point  aud 
placed  upon  the  naked  hand  without  burning 
or  being  uncomfortable  to  handle,  which  at  once 
proves  that  iron  unprotected  by  water  is  useless 
as  a constructive  element, — filled  with  water, 
proof  against  fire  in  any  mass  or  form.  Timber 
should  not  be  use  in  any  part  of  tho  con- 
struction, or  any  other  unprotected  com- 
bustible. 

All  floors  to  be  executed  in  concrete  or  other 
similar  material. 


NEW  BUILDING  BYE-LAWS  FOR  LONDON, ; 

UNDER  -11  AND  42  VICT.,  CII.  32.* 

Paragraph  VI.  [of  section  No.  2,  of  the  sug- 
gested bye-laws]: — “Every  wall  of  a house  or 
building  shall  have  a damp  course  throughout 
its  whole  thickness,  of  aaphalte,  or  other  materia) 
impervious  to  moisture,  at  a height  of  1 ft. 
above  the  base  of  such  wall  where  tliere  is  no 
basement  story,  and  at  a height  of  1 ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  where  there  is  a base- 
ment or  half-basement  story.” 

a.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  insert  a para- 
graph before  No.  G,  dealing  with  tho  walls  of 
rooms  which  are  situated,  wholly  or  iu  part, 
below  the  surfaces  of  the  footways  of  streets,  or 
below  the  general  ground  level.  By  section  103 
of  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act 
(1855),  underground  dwelling-rooms  must  have 
“ an  area  not  less  than  3 fc.  wide  iu  every  part, 
from  6 iu.  below  the  floor  of  such  room 
or  cellar  to  the  surface  or  level  of  the 
ground  adjoining  to  the  front,  back,  or 
external  side  thereof,  and  extending  the 
full  length  of  such  side  ” ; and  the  City  of 
London  Sewers  Act  (1851)  stipulates  for  the 
same  kind  of  area,  with  one  or  two  trifling 
differences, — “outside  or  adjoining  the  same 
vault  or  cellar,  and  extending  along  the  entire 
frontage  thereof.”  But  there  is  no  power  given 
to  any  one  as  yet,  which  would  help  to  keep 
walls, — other  than  front  walls, — dry.  How 
would  such  a clause  as  this  work?  “ Uoder- 
ground  dwelling-rooms  shall  have  the  walls, 
with  which  earth  is  iu  contact,  protected 
against  damp  by  the  application  (either  to  the 
external  or  the  internal  surfaces,  or  within  the 
substance  of  tho  walls)  of  asphalte,  or  other 
elEcient  protective  coating;  or  such  walls  may 
bo  built  in  two  thicknesses  with  a cavity  be- 
tween them,  the  two  thicknesses  being  tied 
together  iu  a manner  approved  by  the  district 
surveyor.”  The  bye-law  is  to  bo  made  (sec.  16 
of  the  Act)  “ to  servo  purposes  of  health.”  It 
will  hardly  do  so  to  any  good  purpose  if  under- 
ground dwelling-rooms,  which  deserve  a good 
deal  of  control,  are  not  improved  for  tho  future. 

b.  If  such  a provision  as  this  were  made,  it 
would  then  bo  sufficient  to  provide  that  the 
damp  course  shall  not  be  placed  ahoxie  tho  level 
of  the  lowest  floor.  It  would  be  quite  in  the 
discretion  of  any  one,  who  had  no  underground 
rooms,  to  drop  the  damp-course  to  a lower  level 
if  he  chose. 

Paragraph  6 would  thus  be  : — “ Every  wall  of 
a house  or  building  shall  have  a damp-course 
throughout  its  whole  thickness.  The  damp- 
course  shall  bo  of  some  material  impervious  to 
moisture,  and  shall  not  bo  placed  above  tho 
floor-level  of  the  lowest  story  of  such  house  or 
building.” 

Paragraph  VII.  — “ Tho  top  of  every  party-wall 
and  parapet-wall  shall  bo  finished  with  one 
course  of  hard,  well-burnt  bricks  set  on  edge,  in 
cement,  or  by  a coping  of  any  other  water- 
, proof  aud  fire  - resisting  material,  properly 
secured.” 

A.  Is  not  the  word  “waterproof”  now,  used 
in  reference  to  building  materials  ? If  so,  it  is 
undesirable  for  that  reason  alone  ; besides  the 
purpose  of  its  insertion  can  bo  secured  in  another 
way.  “Fire-resisting”  seems  a still  worse 
word,  for  it  is  in  use  and  is  comiug  still  more 
into  use  for  hard  woods,  and  all  materials  which, 
though  not  incombustible,  do  not  readily  take 
lire.  Let  other  doubts  be  implied  by  a sug- 
gested paragraph: — “The  top  of  every  party- 
wall,  and  tho  top  of  every  parapet,  shall  be 
finished  with  a coping  of  seme  hard  and  incom- 
bustible substance,  properly  secured.  The 
coping  shall  project  on  each  side  from  tho  face 
of  the  wall,  aud  be  tlu'oated  on  each  side;  or  a 
creasing  laid  in  cement  shall  be  put  under  tho 
coping.”  A coping  is  “ the  highest  and  covering 
course  of  masonry  or  brickworlc  in  a wall.” — 
Gwilt  and  common  use. 

Might  not  the  heading  of  section  2 follow  with 
advantage  the  form  of  the  heading  of  section  1 ? 
It  might  bo  shortened  also,  and  thus  consist  of 
the  simple  words, — “ As  to  walls.”  The  head- 
ing as  it  stands, — “ Description  and  quality  of 
the  substances  of  walls,” — in  the  suggested  bye- 
laws, has  been  copied  from  clause  2 of  the 
16th  section  of  the  1878  Act.  Still  it  is  any- 
thing but  happy  in  wording  now;  and  wonld  be 
still  loss  BO  if  all  tho  provisions  as  to  walls 
should  be  set  out  together,  as  suggested  on 
page  1249. 

The  heading  of  section  1,  “As  to  foundations 


• See  pp.  1231, 1249,  anU. 


and  sites  of  buildings,”  might,  by-the-bye,  deserve 
reconsideration  also.  The  “of  buildings”  at  tho 
end  is  not  desirable.  It  is  incorrect;  as  a dis- 
tinction is  made  throughout  the  bye-laws 
between  houses,  buildings,  and  other  erections. 

C. 


HEALTHY  HOUSES. 

At  the  Working  Men’s  College,  Great  Ormond- 
street,  which  was  founded  by  the  late  Rov.  F. 
D.  Maurice,  a series  of  free  popular  lectures  are 
now  being  given  to  men  and  women,  and  they 
are  well  attended.  Professor  Tyndall  presided  at 
tho  fourth  of  the  series,  which  was  delivered  on 
Thursday,  the  28th  ult.,  tho  lecturer  being  Dr. 
Corfield,  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  University 
College,  who  took  for  his  subject  “Healthy 
Houses.”  The  lecturer  gave  very  useful  advice 
on  several  points,  but  nothing  that  our  readers 
have  not  heard  fifty  times. 

Professor  Tyndall,  who  was  warmly  received, 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  tho  lecturer,  re- 
marking that  the  lecture  had  been  interesting, 
straightforward,  and  practical,  and  was  certainly 
calculated  to  instruct  those  who  were  interested 
in  such  matters.  In  the  first  place.  Professor 
Corfield  spoke  of  tho  necessity  of  having  a dry 
basement,  and  then  went  on  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  air,  and  gave  them  many  valuable 
hiuts  in  regard  to  tho  supply  of  pure  air  for  tho 
benefit  of  health.  In  all  his  remarks  he  (Pro- 
fessor Tyndall)  heartily  concurred.  In  respect 
to  tho  communication  between  the  cistern  and 
tho  waste-pipe,  that  was  a question  of  extreme 
importance.  Bad-smeliiog  air,  winch,  however, 
was  not  always  the  most  dangerous,  was  an  in- 
dication that  air  was  coming  into  the  house  Irom 
a dangerous  source,  and  iu  that  sense  tho  bad 
smell  was  a good  thing.  The  poison  of  typhoid 
fever  was  mechanically  suspended  in  the  air  of 
the  drain,  and  when  it  was  allowed  to  enter  tho 
bouse  it  sowed  itself,  so  to  speak,  iu  tho  human 
body,  producing  that  terrible  scourge  typhoid 
fever.  That  was  one  of  the  most  important 
points  to  which  their  attention  had  been  drawn. 
He  could  heartily  sympathise  with  the  lecturer 
iu  respect  to  those  " chattering  ventilators.”  To 
a studious  man,  they  were  a most  diabolic  in- 
vention, aud  made  a noise  when  least  expected. 
For  his  own  part  he  always  drew  the  valve  when 
he  studied,  and  did  not  let  the  ventilator  open  at 
all. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  on  tho  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Bickersteth,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
also  passed  to  Professor  Tyndall  for  presiding. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AT  BARROW. 

THE  NEW  DOCKS. 

Notwithstanding  the  groat  depression  of 
trade  which  prevails  throughout  the  country, 
works  of  an  important  character  are  actively 
proceeding  at  the  new  and  rising  town  and  port 
of  Barrow-in-Furness,  whilst  others  are  pro- 
jected. Extensive  new  docks,  iu  addition  to  the 
Buccleugh  and  the  Devonshire  docks  (two  of 
the  largest  docks  in  the  kingdom).  Lave  for 
some  time  been  in  progress,  consisting  of  the 
Ramsden  dock,  100  acres  in  extent,  together 
with  a tidal  basin  of  9j  acres,  and  a lock  900  ft. 
in  length,  tho  two  last-named  having  been  com- 
pleted  and  now  ready  for  opening.  Beyond 
this,  spacious  bertha  for  large  ocean  steamers 
which  will  shortly  commence  running  between 
Barrow  aud  tho  American  ports,  are  in  course 
of  construction,  and  fast  approaching  comple- 
tion, whilst  the  works  at  the  largo  Ramsden 
dock  of  100  acres  in  extent,  are  in  a forward 
state,  most  of  the  excavation  work  having  been 
effected,  and  the  construction  of  the  dock  walls 
commenced.  When  the  works  are  completed, 
ocean  ships  of  the  very  largest  size  will  be  able 
to  enter  the  harbour  aud  docks,  as  the  channel 
of  the  river  is  being  dredged  to  the  depth  of 
the  Ramsden  dock,  whilst  Peel  Bar,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  haa'bour,  is  being  dredged  to 
a similar  depth,  which  will  secure  a uniform 
depth  of  30  ft.  at  high  water,  thus  giving 
greater  facilities  for  the  entrance  of  vessels  of 
larger  tonnage  than  are  possessed  at  Liverpool 
aud  other  ports.  It  is  expected  that  the  new 
docks  will  be  opened  for  shipping  in  spring. 

Another  project  which  has  just  been  brought 
forward  is  the  construction  of  steam  tramways 
in  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  borough,  and 
the  principal  street  of  the  town,  which  is  planted 
with  trees  on  each  side,  is  at  present  being 
constrocted  at  such  a gradient  as  to  allow  steam 
tram-cars  to  be  worked  upon  it.  It  is  stated 
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that  in  order  to  carry  out  this  project  tho 
rurneas  Railway  Company  are  about  to  apply 
for  Parliamentary  power. 


THE  WINDSOR  COLLECTION  OF 

DRAWINGS  BY  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

It  ie  good  news  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
has  been  pleased  to  accord  her  permission  for 
the  publication,  in  fac-aimile,  of  a series  of 
reproductions  from  the  noble  collection  of  draw- 
ings in  tho  Royal  Library  at  Windsor,  as 
recently  exhibited  at  tho  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  justly  believes  such  a 
imblication  will  be  cordially  welcomed  as  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  materials  of 
artistic  study,  and  as  offering  invaluable  models 
to  the  students  of  the  various  art -schools 
throughout  the  country,  and  ho  has  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  Her  Majesty’s  gracious 
permission,  and  to  issue  forthwith  a series  of 
faithful  reproductions  from  the  drawings  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raffaelle,  and  Michelangelo, 
to  be  followed  by  works  of  other  masters  of 
the  Early  Italian,  German,  and  French  schools. 
The  drawings  have  been  selected  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Richard  Holmes, 
F.S.A.,  Her  Majesty’s  Librarian  at  Windsor, 
and  they  have  been  reproduced  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Thompson,  by  means  of  the  autotype  permanent 
process. 

The  entire  publication  will,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pensive, bub  will  bo  divided  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  may  be  unable  to  subscribe  for  a 
complete  series.  We  trust  tho  publication  will 
be  a success  financially;  in  other  respects  there 
can  bo  no  question. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  TOWN-HALL 
AT  READING. 

Thk  subject  of  a new  town-ball  and  free 
library  for  Reading  has' for  some  time  been 
before  the  inhabitants  and  the  local  authorities, 
and  two  jdans  have  been  under  consideration, 
but  in  consequence  of  a proposal  to  expend 
GOjOOOL  on  a building  larger  than  that  originally 
contemplated,  it  was  feared  that  tho  entire  pro- 
ject would  collapse.  It  is  now,  however,  pro- 
posed that  instead  of  the  larger  project  in  its 
entirety  being  carried  out  at  present,  the  sum 
of  -iOjOGOi.  shall  now  bo  expended  as  originally 
intended,  rather  that  the  60,000h,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  more  comprehensive  scheme,  and 
that  tho  additions  be  postponed  to  a future 
period.  It  is  stated  that  up  to  the  present  time 
more  than  20,0001.  have  been  raised  in  subscrip, 
tions,  which,  it  is  understood,  can  be  raised  to 
30,0001.  if  tho  Corporation  will  guarantee  the 
remaining  10,0001. 


GARWAY,  HEREFORDSHIRE. 

This  interesting  church  is  now  undergoing  a 
gradual  process  of  repair  and  resforation.  The 
first  instalment  of  the  works  being  completed, 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  accompanied  by  the 
Ai’chdeacon  (Lord  Sayo  and  Sele)  attended  tho 
re-opening  services  on  the  8th  ult.  The 
greater  jiurtion  of  the  building  dates  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
though  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  both 
Norman  and  Perpendicular  times.  Tho  Knights 
Templars  resided  at  a preceptory  close  by,  so  it 
is  inferred  that  a good  deal  of  the  work  is  due 
to  their  skill  and  energy ; indeed,  internal 
corroborative  evidence  exists  of  this  in  the 
position  and  size  of  the  tower,  which  is  27  ft. 
square,  and  placed  about  10  ft.  away  from  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  nave,  as  well  as  in 
several  of  tlie  ornamental  features  of  the 
interior,  notably  in  the  ricbly-sculptured  chancel 
arch. 

The  following  may  bo  taken  as  a sample  of 
the  work  already  done.  A heavy  gallery, 
extending  across  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  north  wal,lha8 
been  removed,  revealing  a three-light  window. 
A wall  between  the  chancel  and  chapel  has  also 
been  taken  down,  thus  showing  to  fall  advantage 
a beautiful  specimen  of  fourteenth-century 
arcading.  The  old  oak  benches,  with  ends  4 in. 
in  thickness,  have  been  refixed  on  a wooden 
platform,  and  by  a simple  alteration  made 
comfortable  enough  for  nineteenth  - century 
worship.  The  old  altar  - slab,  with  its  five 
incised  crosses,  wbicli  was  found  face  downwards 
amongst  the  old  paving  of  the  church,  has  been 
placed  again  in  its  original  position.  The  carved 


oak  rood-loft  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the 
flight  of  steps  and  raised  gangway  leading  to  it 
extending  along  the  whole  length  of  tho  north 
chancel  wall,  are  fortunately  intact,  while  the 
original  doorway  has  now  been  opened  out. 

The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  W. 
Balcombe,  of  Kenilworth,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  E.  n.  Lingen-Barker. 


TEE  BERMONDSEY  NEW  VESTRY  HALL 
Aftkr  having  had  the  subject  several  times 
under  discussion,  the  Bermondsey  Vostry  have 
at  length  come  to  a final  decision  as  to  the 
erection  of  a new  vostry-hall.  At  their  meet- 
ing,  held  last  week,  the  advisability  of  giving 
instructions  for  the  erection  of  a vestry-hall, 
offices,  and  public  hall  for  tho  parish,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which  is  20,000/.,  was  taken  into 
consideration.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Morgan 
that  the  necessary  steps  bo  taken  at  once.  He 
observed  that  the  wane  of  a public  hall,  as  well 
as  a vostry-hall  and  offices,  was  very  much 
required  in  the  parish,  tho  nocessity  for  this  im- 
provement being  constantly  brought  under  their 
notice.  Dr.  Preston,  who  seconded  tho  motion, 
in  proof  of  tho  necessity  for  tho  now  building, 
pointed  out  that  tho  parish,  which  contained 
100,000  inhabitants,  was  without  any  adequate 
public  hall,  a circumstance  that  was  not  to  be 
found  in  any  small  town.  Objection  was  taken 
by  one  or  two  members  of  tho  Vestry  that  it 
was  very  inopportune  to  proceed  to  so  large 
an  expenditure  as  20,000i.  at  the  present  time, 
especially  as  the  ratepayers  liad  not  been  con- 
sulted, and  they  expressed  a hope  that  in  these 
bad  times  the  Vestry  would  not  go  on  with  the 
project.  Tho  great  majority  of  the  members 
were,  however,  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  which 
was  adopted,  and  it  was  resolved  that  stops  be 
taken  for  obtaining  designs  for  tho  building. 


GREAT  SALE  OF 

MESSRS.  M'LAREN  & CO.’S  EFFECTS. 

O.NE  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  failure  of 
tho  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  has  been  exemplified 
during  the  present  week  in  the  sale  of  the  stock 
and  plant  of  Messi’s.  Andrew  M'Laren  &,  Co.,  of 
Thames-street,  the  extensive  ironfounders  and 
contractors  in  connexion  with  buildings.  Tho 
firm,  which  is  one  of  tho  largest  of  its  kind  in 
tho  metropolis,  has  for  several  years  past  been 
well  known  amongst  builders  and  others,  having 
BU])plied  the  iron- work  and  machinery  to  many 
public  establishments,  including  the  spacious 
new  infirmary  at  Lambeth,  which  was  recently 
opened.  Tho  firm,  which  was  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  and  well-established  busiuess,  has 
been  compelled  to  go  into  liquidation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  collapse  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
Bank.  Tho  sale  includes  the  whole  of  their  im- 
mense stock  of  ironmongery,  and  articles  con- 
nected with  building,  at  the  show-rooms  and 
general  business  premises  in  Thames-street,  as 
well  as  the  plant  and  machinery  at  their  manu- 
factory at  Bankside  and  elsewhere,  and  will  last 
several  days.  The  firm  has  hitherto  employed 
upwards  of  400  artisans,  who  are  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  disaster. 


COMPETITICNS  AS  A GCOD. 

Sir, — It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I venture 
to  address  you  upon  a subject, — that  of  com- 
petitions,— on  which  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the 
president  has  spoken  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
authority  and  experience. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  light  in  which  1 
would  ask  permission  to  place  the  subject  before 
your  readers. 

All  architects  will  cordially  agree  with  the 
president  that  the  present  condition  of  things  is 
deplorable,  wasteful,  and  vexatious,  and  it  may 
bo  that  we  ourselves  are  partly  to  blame  in 
maintaining  it;  but,  I think,  few  at  least  of  the 
younger  ones  will  agree  with  him  as  to  tho 
remedy  he  proposes,  that,  avoiding  competitions, 
they  should  be  content  with  “ 2:)atient,  quiet,  and 
even  unknown  good  work,”  until  ” recognised  by 
their  seniors,”  as  a course  involving  no  dis- 
appointment and  onZy  delay.  The  delay  in 
itself  would  be  sufficiently  serious,  and  even 
ruinous  in  many  cases,  but  after  the  delay  are 
the  seuiors  in  the  profession  ready  to  recognise 
their  juniors,  who  are  actually  their  competitors, 
or  to  lend  them  a helping  hand  ? Or  is  it  by  , 
the  seniors  that  the  juniors  would  wish  to  be 


recognised  ? Would  they  not  rather  be  re- 
cognised and  patronised  by  the  public  ? And 
are  not  competitions,  if  honestly  conducted,  one 
of  their  readiest  means  of  appearing  before  the 
public  ? 

It  is  true  this  patient,  quiet,  good  work  will 
improve  and  ripen  tho  powers  of  young  archi- 
tects ; but  BO,  on  the  other  hand,  -will  competi- 
tion work,  though,  of  course,  to  a smaller 
extent. 

Architects  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  glad  if 
competitions  could  be  abolished  entirely,  if  each 
one  could  have  his  fair  share  of  the  work  to  be 
done ; 'but  we  must  not  forget  tho  Scripture 
rale,  that  “to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,” — 
a rule  which  may,  perhaps,  bo  applied  more 
literally  to  our  profession  than  to  any  other,  and 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  that  only  the 
senior  and  best-known  men  v/ould  get  work, — 
an  instance  of  which  is  given  by  the  President 
himself  relative  to  the  Hove  Town-hall. 

What  appears  to  mo  to  be  wanted  is,  that 
competitions  should  bo  fairly  and  honestly 
conducted,  and  that  it  should  be  generally 
understood  that  architects  would  not  compete 
in  any  unless  tho  conditions  were  in  accordance 
with  general  rules  drawn  up  or  apjiroved,  and 
made  publicly  known,  by  the  Conncil  of  the 
Royal  Institute. 

Such  disgraceful  conditions  as  we  now  occa- 
sionally see  laid  down  for  competitions  would 
then  be  no  longer  offered,  or,  if  offered,  would 
very  properly  bo  left  by  all  respectable  members 
of  the  jjrofession  for  those  who  wish  to  ” run 
before  they  can  walk.”  T.  N.  L. 


Sir, — I think  it  will  be  admitted  by  the 
majority  of  the  profession,  or,  at  least  by  its 
younger  members,  that  the  president’s  remarks 
on  competition  in  his  opening  address  do  not 
represent  the  views  generally  held  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  all  very  well  for  those  .members  of 
the  profession  who  arc  established  on  their  lofty 
perches  to  look  down  on  their  younger  brethren, 
and  tell  them  that  ‘‘quiet  labour”  succeeds 
better  than  trying  to  ” run  before  they  can  walk.” 
If  committees  are  to  select  from  names  instead 
of  from  drawings,  it  simply  means  that  well- 
known  and  established  architects  will  get  all  tho 
work,  and  young  men,  no  matter  how  clever 
they  may  be,  will  go  to  the  wall.  We  are  asked 
to  think  that  nothing  is  gained  by  competition  ; 
still,  liow  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts  and  Town- 
hall,  also  tho  Midland  Hotel,  Albert  Memorial, 
and  Hamburg  Church,  were  won  in  this  way? 
And  ho  must  be  a bold  man  indeed  who  will 
deny  that  the  architects  of  these  buildings  have 
gained  nothing  by  competition.  The  architect 
of  the  Criterion  Restaurant  has  more  than  a 
little,  I fancy,  to  be  thankful  for  under  this  head : 
so  that  competitions,  if  properly  conducted,  are 
not  such  very  terrible  things.  Our  president 
closed  bis  address  by  asking  whether  the  action 
of  the  Institute  was  to  be  ‘‘  active  or  passive.” 
I trust  it  will  bo  the  former,  and  that  this  most 
vital  question  of  competitions  will  not  be  burked, 
but  will  receive  the  attention  which  is  its  due  ; 
and  I say  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Institute 
to  take  tho  matter  up,  and  endeavour  to  get  a 
law  passed  which  shall  prevent  its  members 
from  gambling  away  their  very  life-blood. 

W.  Galsworthy  Davie. 


THE  “TECHNIQUE”  OF  PAINTING. 

“Meter”  on  the  “Future  of  Art”  has 
touched  some  vital  points  on  the  “Technique” 
of  jiainting.  The  question  naturally  arises,  with 
the  possession  of  new  and  beautiful  colours, 
and  prismatic  and  other  scientific  theories  for 
the  harmonic  production  of  colour  arrangement, 
how  is  it  that  modern  painting  is  so  wanting  in 
many  of  the  excellent  qualities  possessed  by  the 
old  masters  ? One  plain  answer  may  be  given. 
They  are  not  such  good  mechanical  workmen,  for 
then  the  artist  prepared  his  own  canvas  or  panel, 
ground  his  own  colours,  and  sometimes  made 
them,  and  manufactured  bis  vehicle,  and,  conse- 
quently, understood  their  natm-e  and  properties; 
but  now  he  takes  just  what  the  colonrmau  thinks 
best  for  the  artist  or  his  own  profit,  nob  knowing 
or  caring  whether  the  colours  will  from  the  poor 
preparation  sink  into  the  ground  or  disappear 
altogether  in  tho  course  of  time ; neith--r  tho 
one  nor  the  other  asking  any  questions  for  con- 
science sake. 

Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  two  of  England’s 
great  colourists,  were  both  ignorant  of  the 
“ Technique  ” of  jiainiing.  Reynolds  is  said 
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to  have  destroyed  a valuable  Titian  in  order  if  practice,  frequently  accompanied  by  models 
possible  to  discover  the  process  and  vehicle  constructed  to  scale.  By  these  means  the 


employed  by  the  greatVcnetian  painters;  butho 
did  not  succeed,  we  well  know.  Uad  he  even 
possessed  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  an  ordi- 
nary house-painter,  ho  would  not  have  done  the 
foolish  things  attributed  to  him,  such  as  paint- 
ing distemper  on  an  oil  ground,  then  using 
varnish,  and  still  further  I'epeating  the  process, 
or  of  using,  ns  ho  corbaiuiy  did,  largo  quantities 
of  wax  and  varnish,  which  naturally  contracted 
by  the  influence  of  time,  causing  great  cracks 
iuto  which  the  little  finger  might  be  laid,  Uis 
whole  art  career  as  to  paiut  and  colours  may  bo 
said  to  bo  a great  and  continued  esporiment ; 
ho  discovered  much  as  to  ground  preparation, 
but  never  became  possessed  of  the  proper 
vehicle  for  fiuishiug.  Ilcnce,  what  might  have 
become  beautiful  pictures  are  rendered  next  to 
valueless,  uidosa  it  bo  to  point  to  future  artists 
what  they  ought  not  to  do. 

Then  with  regard  to  Gainsborough,  he  did  not 
aim  at  discovering  the  Venetian  method,  but 
was  content  to  adojit  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
system  by  painting  transparoutly  on  a white  or 
light  ground  instead  of  a solid  preparation. 
Though  different  in  process,  the  two  were  nearly 
identical  in  principle.  Bub  ho  being  dependent  on 
the  colourinan,  never  had  a hard  or  rightly  pre- 
pared ground,  such  as  the  Dutch  used,  nor  had 
ho  like  them  the  rich  transparent  vehicle  : hence 
too  many  of  his  otherwise  beautiful  pictures 
appear  dark,  tbin,  and  washy.  It  is  not  so  in 
the  old  masters.  Titian,  though  solid,  is  rich, 
brilliant,  and  permanent  in  colour ; and  Veronese 
is  pure  and  brilliant  to  this  day  ; and  Correggio, 
with  his  solid  iinpasto,  is  transparoutly  clear, 
constituting  the  very  perfection  of  jjaint.  Com- 
pare much  modern  work  w'ith  such.  Look  at  tho 
Contiueutal  ideal  of  paint,  too  often  bearing  the 
appearance  of  mortar  put  on  with  a trowel,  under 
tho  false  notion  of  representing  the  solidity  of 
nature,  and,  unfortunately,  this  pernicious  stylo 
has  its  imitators  amongst  talented  English 
artists. 

1 trust  I may  not  bo  deemed  presumptuous 
iu  now  stating  I consider  myself  to  be  in  pos- 
session  of  the  vehicle  used  by  the  Venetian 
and  Dutch  painters.  It  is  not  by  more  acci- 
dent, for  tho  search  for  it  extends  over  a period 
of  thirty-five  years ; and  about  a year  and  a 
half  ago  I felt  justified  in  using  the  words  of 
the  Greek  philosopher,  — “I  have  found  it"; 
and  it  is  ouly  in  consequence  of  being  engaged 
up  to  tho  present  moment  in  other  pursuits  that 
I have  been  prevented  from  announcing  tho  fact. 
Bub  the  letter  of  “Meter”  has  compelled  me 
to  break  silonce.  I may  now  be  permitted  to  say, 
further,  that  the  first  efforts,  dono  a year  aud 
a half  ago,  rotaiu  the  same  lustrous  trans- 
parency, or  nearly  so,  as  they  had  the  day  the 
colours  were  laid  on ; aud  as  to  all  other  work- 
ing qualities  requisite  for  tho  artist  iu  all  tho 
varied  kinds  of  execution,  I believe  uothiug 
more  can  bo  desired.  Tho  evidence  also  that 
it  was  a commercial  article  in  use  at  an  early 
date  in  art  tends  to  support  my  conviction 
that  it  is  what  was  used  by  tho  old  masters  ; 
aud,  I believe,  iu  tho  hands  of  a Millais  or  a 
Leighton  aud  otheiv,  modern  art  in  techuical 
qualities  would  soon  vie  with  anything  dono  in 
tho  past.  B.  Martin. 


students  have  had  brought  homo  to  them,  in 
such  a mannei’  as  can  ouly  be  done  by  one  of 
their  own  trade,  information  aud  knowledge  of 
such  a character  that  [loasibly  not  ouo  in  a score, 
nor  even  one  in  fifty,  could  over  hope  to  obtain 
during  a lifetime  spent  in  tho  routine  of 
their  Gvery-day  work,  and  certainly  not  at  tho 
Scionco  aud  Art  classes  ns  now  carried  on  by 
teachers  who  know  next  to  nothing  of  tho 
practical  application  of  the  subjeots  they  teach. 

Now,  sir,  in  my  simplicity,  1 cannot  help 
thinking  this  is  tho  kind  of  technical  education 
needed,  evidenced  by  the  ready  way  in  which 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  kindly 
lent  their  name  as  patrons  ; also  that  the  presi- 
dent graciously  performed  the  part  of  chairman 
at  our  first  distribution  of  prizes  ; also  that 
several  architects,  and  more  tlian  one  City  Com- 
pany, sent  donations  to  the  funds.  Further, 
South  Kensington  itself  so  far  acknowledged  the 
importance  of  tho  work  being  done  as  to  depute 
an  inspector,  Mr.  J.  F.  Iseliii,  to  pay  a visit  to 
tho  classes  then  iu  operation  at  the  Artisans’ 
Institute  ; the  most  important  in  numbers,  and 
interesting  in  tho  manner  of  tho  teaching,  being 
the  bricklayers’  class, — which  at  that  time  was 
in  hired  lodgings  at  tho  Institute.  That  he  was 
highly  pleased  at  what  ho  saw  his  report  will 
show. 

Thus  it  will  bo]seen  that  tho  classes  in  ques- 
tion scarcely  deserved  to  bo  spoken  of  in  tho 
derisive,  not  to  say  sneering,  manner  adopted 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Biickmaster. 

I may  add  that  at  tho  time  of  Mr.  Iselin’s 
report  tho  services  of  the  teachers  of  tho  brick- 
layers’ classes, — carried  on  at  the  Artisans’ 
Institute,  at  tho  Lecture  Hall,  Greenwich,  and 
at  a schoolroom  iu  Chelsea,  — were  entirely 
gratuitous,  and  if,  as  is  quite  true,  tho  good 
work  has,  for  a time  at  least,  come  to  a stop,  it 
is  not  from  the  want  of  efficiency  in  tho  teach- 
ing, or  from  tho  lack  of  support,  but  from  tho 

ant  of  harmony  in  the  management. 

J.  Woodley. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
glR, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Bucktnasfcer, 
says  w'6  occasionally  hear  of  techuical  educa- 
tion for  bricklayers  and  masons,  bub  what  is 
nioanb  by  this  technical  education  is  not  so  clear 
to  the  outside  public.  Now,  sir,  as  I happen  to 
bo  one  of  those  who  initiated  the  movemont 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  bricklayers’  classes, 
and  for  a considerable  period  was  one  of  the 
principal  teachers,  I am  iu  a position  to  enlighten 
the  outside  public,  and  also  your  correspondcut, 
iu  respect  to  tho  meaning  of  them.  It  is  meant  to 
teach  by  the  aid  of  bricklayer  teachers,  not  only 
all,  bub  more  than  all,  tho  subjects  taught  at  tho 
drawing-clas.so8,  and  classes  in  buildiug  con- 
struction, as  carried  on  under  tho  auspices  of 
the  Science  aud  Art  Department,  but  also  what 
tho  teachers  at  these  classes  are  nob  able  to 
do,  “ to  teach  the  practical  application  of  them, 
and  other  affinitive  subjects,  to  tho  technical 
details  of  all  the  various  phases  in  the  art  of 
bricklaying.”  Not  exactly  in  tho  same  manner 
as  implied  by  your  correspondent,  when  ho 
rather  sneeringly  alludes  to  tho  garret  at  the 
Artisans’  lustibuto,  but  by  a thoroughly  search, 
iug  explanation  of  the  theory,  illustrated  by 
diagram,  showing  every  detail  put  in  actual 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

“ MORTAR.” 

A SUMMONS  was  heard  before  Mr.  Paget  at  the 
Uammersmibh  Police  Court,  on  the  2Gth  ult., 
which  had  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightlcy, 
district  surveyor  of  Uammersmith,  against  Mr. 
Isaac  Meats,  of  8,  Burfield-atreet,  Hammersmith, 
to  enforce  complianco  with  the  provisions  of  tho 
Building  Act  iu  regard  to  the  mortar  being  used 
in  the  erection  of  houses  in  Bassieu  Park-road, 
under  Mr.  Mears’s  superiutondonce. 

Thp  District  Surveyor  slnted  that  defondaut,  in  creeling 
tho  aforesaid  houses,  had  failed  to  comply  with  Section  12, 
and  with  Rule  2 of  the  lat  Schcdulo  of  the  Act,  which  re- 
nuired  that  brickwork  he  solidly  put  together  with  mortar 
or  cement.  Instead  of  using  mortar  compounded  of  liiuo 
one  part,  and  sand  three  parts,  iv  very  inferior  substitute 
had  been  used,  composed  mainly  of  vegetable  soil,  slightly 
charred  duriug  the  process  of  burning  bricks  upon  the 
ground,  llo  had  frequently  remonstrated  with  him,  and 

had  complained  that  the  good  sand,  with  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood abounds,  had  been  dug  out  and  Rent  away  instead 
of  being  used  iu  the  buildings.  Di-eided  cases  on  tho  sub- 
ject were  referred  to,  Mr.  Kuightlev  taking  occasion  to  say 
ho  had,  after  taking  immense  trouble  some  time  back,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a decision  at  that  court  on  the  question 
of  “Mortar”  Uis  assistant,  Mr.  AVilliam  Ilolditch, 
and  some  witnesses  for  tho  defence,  having  given  evidence, 

Mr  I’a-Jot  said  he  happened  to  know  what  mortar 

as  and  how  it  should  bo  made.  It  should  consist  ot  limo 

and  saud  onlv,  mixed  with  water,  and  it  wns  clear  that  ■ e- 

fetidant's  mortar  contained  other  unsuitable  ingredients. 

lie  should  make  the  order  as  praved,  for  tho  deniohtion  of 

tho  portions  complained  of,  allowing  the  dislnct  surveyor 

his  costs.  

fire-proof  divisions. 

Mr.  W.  Ayres,  pawnbroker,  of  87,  King-street, 
Hammersmith,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Bridge 
by  tho  same  district  surveyor,  for  not  construct- 
ing a fire-proof  floor  to  his  premises. 

Mr.  Gano  appeared  for  the  defendant. 

Prom  the  evidence  it  appeared  _ that  tho 
defendant  formerly  occupied  tho  adjoining  pre- 
mises 89,  91,  and  93.  He  now  occupied  87  ex- 
clusivoly,  and  the  upper  portions  of  89  aud  91, 
the  shops  underneath  being  lot  to  another  per- 
son, who  held  and  resided  iu  93.  As  the 
defendant  had  access  from  the  first  house  to  the 
upper  portions  of  89  and  91,  Mr.  Kuightley 
required  him  to  construct  a horizontal  fire-proof 
division  to  the  latter-meutioned  premises. 

Mr.  Euightley  said  thoro  was  such  a chaa^e  in  the  occ 
pation  of  the  premises  as  brought  thorn  vnthiiithe  niisch. 
contemplated  by  the  Act.  Ue  measured  the  whole  fo 
houses,  the  su^rUcial  square  feet  exceeding  3,b  JO,  men- 
tioned in  the  section.  . 

Mr.  Gaue  said  it  was  a most  important  matter  to  tho 


defendant,  for  if  the  order  were  made  he  would  have  to  pull 
the  four  houses  down.  lie  argued  that  tho  Act  did  not 
apply  to  old  houses. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  tho  question  was  whether  they  were 
ehambers  or  rooms.  He  lieldtii.at  as  03  was  iu  tho  exclu- 
sive occupnlioii  ofauotlu  r person, it  did  not  form  a portion 
of  tho  same  premises,  which  would  then  be  under  3,GCtO 
BUiierCeial  square  feet. 

The  District  Surveyor  said  ho  could  not  withdraw  the 
case,  which  was  now  before  the  Metropolitan  Hoard  of 
Works.  lie  submitted  that  93  must  bo  included  iu  tho 
measurement,  os  there  was  tho  danger  of  a iiro  oitcnding 
to  the  shop. 

Mr.  Briugo  dismissed  the  summons,  and  granted  a case 
for  the  opiuion  of  a Superior  Court. 


SETTING  ASIDE  AN  AWARD. 

KB  TUB  CORPOBATION  OF  BIItMlNGUAM  tJ.  THE  WEST 
BKOltWIClI  lUI'BOVEMEXT  COMUlSSrONKBR. 

Tnrs  was  an  application,  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  on  tho 
part  of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  to  set  aside  an 
award  made  br  Sir  H.  Hunt,  C.U.,  as  to  tho  amount  of 
compen-salion  to  be  paid  to  the  Corporation  by  various  local 
bodies  in  respect  of  the  transfer  to  them  of  certain  gas- 
works and  oflier  undertakings  vested  iu  the  corporation. 
Bv  the  Act,  the  amount  wai  to  be  settled  by  arliilralion, 
aud  the  principle  of  valuation  adopted  iu  the  easo  of  tho 
lirst  local  body  applying  to  purchase  was  to  govern  tho  sub- 
sequent arbitrations.  A claim  being  inado  by  the  W est 
Bromwich  Commissioners  for  tho  purcha.se  ot  a portion 
of  the  undertakiugB,  arbitrators  were  appointed.— Mr. 
liawkesley  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Bram- 
well  on  behalf  of  tho  Local  Commissioners,  They  ap- 
pointed Sir  llenrr  Hunt,  C.B.,  as  umpire,  and  he  made  an 
award  for  the  amount  of  j;70,b0it,  which  was  only  £16,00) 
more  than  the  Commissioners  had  oflered:  whereas  too 
Corporation  claimed  £218,0110,  aiidthe  lowest  amount  esti- 
mated by  tbeir  witnesses  was  £70,000.  So  enormous  a 
dilfcrence  iu  the  aniouiit  of  the  award  excited  di.ssatislac- 
tioii  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation,  and,  iu  addition,  tliey 
considered  that  tho  umpire  had  adopted  a mode  of  valua- 
tion entirely  erroneous,  and  that  the  award  did  uoldiscloso 
the  principle  on  which  tho  valuation  was  made.  Ou  theso 

^'"Tho  Attorney-General  (with  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr. 
Michael,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  C,  Bowen)  moved  on  Saturday,  on 
the  part  of  the  Corporation,  for  a rule  iii-i  to  set  aside  the 
award,  couteiidiiig  that  the  umpire  must  have  adopted  a 
wrong  ground  of  valuation,  and  could  not  have  adopted  tlio 
rii'lit  one  ; and  at  nil  events,  had  not  disclosed  the  principlo 
of' valuation  on  which  bis  award  was  made. 

Tho  Court  granted  a rule  nini  to  set  aside  the  award. 


TEE  DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  F.  H. 
ADAMSON. 

Sin__-\Vin  you  Idndlv  allow  me  to  correct  your  notice  of 
the  above,  which  attributes  tho  mishap  to  the  failure  of  a 
rung  iu  tho  ladder. 

It  was  not  80,  tho  ladder  being  perfectly  sound  in  every 
wav  and  fixed  in  a thorough  workioanlike  manner,— a fact 
unanimously  acknowledged  by  tho  jury,  when  they  in- 
spected the  same.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  it  was 
caused  by  what  is  technically  known  as  ikUdinij. 

Tho  uiifortuniite  gontleinau  was  descending  tho  ladder  in 
tliQ  usual  manner,  as  invariably  practised  by  persons  em- 
ployed upon  building  works,— two  staves  or  rungs  at  each 
8t,,p__wheu  somehow  or  other  (moat  likely  by  the  lower- 
most foot  missing  its  hold)  ho  commenced  to  skid.  Mo 
fought  with  great  tenacity  to  maintain  his  grip  of  the  sides 
of  the  ladder;  failing,  however,  to  do  so,  his  fall  was  cer- 
tain, which  oceurreU  at  a height  of  15  ft.  or  Hi  It. 

At  the  inquest,  held  on  the  body,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
a verdict  of  accidental  death  waB_  returned,  tho  coroner  and 
jury  expressing  themselves  eatiaded  no  one  was  to  blame. 

Tub  Clkbk  of  tub  Wobks. 

'\Ve  bad  no  intention  of  imputing  blame ; and  tho 
statement  came  to  us  from  what  we  considered  unquestiou- 
able  authority. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Cocoa  Ilotel  at  Blaenau,  Festiniog,  North 
Wales. — Fifteen  sets  of  designs  were  received  in 
tho  competition  for  a cocoa  hotel,  proposed  to  be 
built  at  Blaenau,  Festiniog.  Tho  board  of 
directors  decided  on  giving  tho  first  premium  to 
designsby  Mr.C.JenkinJonos, architect,  London; 
the  “second,  to  designs  by  Mr.  J.  Humphreys- 
Jones,  architect.  Mold  ; and  tho  third,  to  designs 
by  Mr.  Walker,  architect,  Liverpool. 

The  Rous  Hemorial. — The  design  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Roper,  of  9,  Adam-street,  Adelpbi,  has 
been  selected  by  the  committee  of  the  Rous 
Memorial  for  a cottage  hospital  and  almshouses 
at  Newmarket. 

Hotel,  Lancaster. — In  August  last,  tho  Lan- 
caster King’s  Arms  and  Royal  Hotel  Company 
Limited,  liaving  acquired  the  present  Old  King’s 
.iVi’ms  Hotel,  and  other  properties,  advertised 
offei'iug  proraiums,  and  inviting  architects  to 
send  in  designs  for  rebuilding  the  hotel  on  a 
mure  modern  and  extensive  scale,  and  for  laying 
out  tho  rest  of  tho  estate  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage.  In  response,  nineteen  architects  sent  in 
designs,  inclnding  one  set  from  France,  and  after 
much  consideration  the  company  have  this  week 
awarded  as  follows  : — First  premium,  the  carry- 
ing  out  of  the  work  to  Messrs.  Holtom&Counon, 
architocts,  Leeds;  second,  301.,  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Shaw,  architect,  Kendal ; aud  the  third,  201.,  to 
Messrs.  Hetherington  & Oliver,  architects, 
Carlisle.  The  amount  proposed  to  bo  expended 
upon  the  hotel  portion  is  6,0001.  Mr.  Austin,  of 
the  firm  of  Paley  A Austin,  assisted  iu  ad  j udging 
tho  designs. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Dec.  7,  1878. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Belfast. — The  master  builders  of  Belfast  pro- 
pose reducing  the  wages  of  carpenters  from  7id. 
to  7d.  per  hour,  and  an  extension  of  the  town 
boundary,  outside  which  extra  payment  is 
allowed  for  lodgings  and  travelling.  The  reply 
of  the  men,  about  700  in  number,  was  given  on 
Monday,  opposing  the  boundary  extension,  and 
asking  the  masters  to  adhere  to  the  former 
compact,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  give  three 
mouths’  notice  of  any  alteration  in  the  scale  of 
pay.  The  Belfast  stonecutters’  wages  have 
been  reduced  from  8d.  to  75d.  per  hour,  and 
notice  given  of  another  ad.  an  hour  reduction 
three  months  hence. 

Crieff. — The  wages  of  the  labourers  employed 
by  the  master  builders  of  Crielf  were  on  Monday 
reduced  from  -l^d.  to  4d.  per  hour. 

Perth. — On  Monday  the  Perth  painters  com- 
menced work  at  a reduction  of  ^d.  per  hour,  the 
wages  now  beiug  G^d.  per  hour. 

Glasgow. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  tho 
Edinburgh  operative  masons  on  Monday  night, 
it  was  reported  that  the  strike  amongst  the 
masons  in  Glasgow  had  now  come  to  an  end, 
the  men  having  accepted  tho  masters’  terms  of 
7d.  per  hour. 

Bdinhurgh. — At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of 
the  Lodge  of  the  Ediaburgh  United  Operative 
Masons  on  Monday  night,  a letter  was  (the 
Scotsman  believes)  read  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  stating  that  it  bad  been  resolved  to 
reduce  tho  rate  of  wages  immediately  from  7^d. 
to  7d.  per  hour  for  competent  workmen.  It  was 
agreed  to  defer  action  till  a letter  specifying  the 
date  on  which  the  reduction  should  take  effect 
had  been  received  from  the  Masters’  Associa- 
tion. This,  it  may  be  mentioned,  will  make  a 
reduction  of  2d.  per  hour  on  the  rate  of  wages, 

or  83.  6d.  per  week  since  the  month  of  May. 

A few  days  ago,  a notice  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man  of  the  Edinburgh  Master  Joiners’  Associa- 
tion, was  issued  to  the  trade,  stating  that, 
“owing  to  the  depression  of  trade,  joiners’ 
wages  will  bo  reduced  to  7d.  per  hour  for 
competent  workmen  on  and  after  Monday 
December  2.”  This  notice  was  duly  posted  at 
the  works  of  a number  of  firms,  including  some 
of  the  principal  establishments  in  the  city. 
Accordingly,  the  reduction  came  into  operation 
in  such  shops  on  Monday — the  workmen,  it  is 
reported,  submitting  without  any  further  protest 
than  that  implied  in  the  resolution  adopted  at 
their  general  meeting  on  the  29th  ult.,  to  the 
effect  that  the  reduction  “ is  uncalled  for  and 
unwarranted,  and  therefore  wo  agree  to  resist 
it  as  far  as  possible.’’ 


CAUTION  AS  TO  PROPOSED  TRAMWAYS. 

Sir, — I trust  yon  will  allow  me  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  owners  and  lessees  of  house 
property  in  the  suburbs  of  London  to  the  nume- 
rous notices  given  of  now  tramways  about  to 
be  constructed.  Unlike  railway  companies 
(who  are  compelled  to  give  notice  through  the 
post  to  every  “ owner,  lessee,  and  occupier,’’ 
along  the  proposed  line),  all  that  is  done  in  the 
case  of  a tramway  is  to  publish  an  advertise- 
ment, which  nobody  reads,  and  to  hang  little 
boards  to  some  of  the  lampposts  along  the  line 
of  road.  Unless  unusual  vigilance  is  used,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  may  bo  obtained,  and  the 
fi-rst  intimation  many  an  owner  will  have  will 
be  the  appearance  of  the  workmen  to  carry 
out  a work  which  when  done  will  probably 
deprive  his  honse  of  half  its  saleable  value. 
It  is  most  unjust  that  a public  road,  made  and 
maintaiued  by  the  ratepayers,  should  virtually 
be  made  a present  of  to  a tramway  company, 
and  an  ever-increasing  nuisance  in  the  shape  of 
"cars,”  with  the  eternal  " bell  accompaniment,” 
be  brought  upon  it,  damaging  irretrievably  the 
property  along  the  road.  Why  should  not 
tramway  companies  be  compelled  to  pay  com- 
pensation like  railway  or  other  companies  who 
take  or  injure  people’s  private  property  ? It 
behoves  all  persons  interested  in  London  house- 
property  to  be  up  and  doing, — to  petition  the 
various  vestries  and  local  boards  to  oppose  the 
Bills  promoted  in  Parliament,  to  convene  meet- 
ings j to  combine  for  mutnal  aid  and  protection  (a 
“ House-owners’  Protection  Society  ” might  be 
started  with  limited  liability),  and  while 
strenuously  opposing  the  construction  of  new, 
t)  seek  to  compel  the  existing  tramway 
companies  to  discontinue  their  bells,  and  to  fix 
them  with  liability  to  compensate  persons 


whose  property  they  have  injured.  No  one 
ever  contemplated  tramways  being  laid  down 
as  is  now  proposed  nearly  all  over  London. 
They  are  becoming  simply  a public  nuisance, 
and  it  is  clear  that  when  a new  tramway  is 
laid  in  a road,  the  ordinary  traffic  is  graduallj' 
driven  off,  and  the  road  becomes  simply  a rail- 
way;  house-property,  in  fact,  suffers  for  the 
benefit  of  companies,  who  reap  all  the  profit, 
and  leave  the  loss  to  be  borne,  anyhow,  usually 
by  an  unhappy  lessee.  U.  W. 


ROMAN  NUMBERS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “ C.  11.,”  in  last 
week’s  issue,  asks  how  to  add  up  Roman 
numerals.  It  is  simply  a question  of  units, 
tons,  and  hundreds,  as  shown  below  : — 


19  X IX 

111  c X I 

95  xc  V 

22  XX  II 


247  (247)  cc  XL  VII 

The  1 from  the  first  column,  17,  must  be 
reckoned  as  x to  be  placed  in  the  next  column. 

J.  Gildekt. 


Sir, — I send  you  an  answer  to  " C.  H.’s” 
inquiry.  His  difficulty  arises  from  not  seeing 
that  these  figures  wore  merely  signs  of  value. 
In  the  Arabic  every  sign  is  single ; in  the 
Roman  the  signs  are  not  uncommonly  double. 
Sometimes,  as  in  vm,  four  parts  constitute  the 
sign. 

In  the  case  before  us,  xix  consists  of  three 
signs,  one  for  the  ten,  two  for  the  units.  The 
next,  CXI,  one  sign  for  each  hundreds,  tens,  and 
units.  The  next,  xcv,  two  for  the  tens,  one  for 
the  units.  And  the  last,  xxii,  two  for  the  tens 
and  two  for  the  units. 

Ranging  the  signs  as  below,  in  their  columns 
of  value,  the  result  is  easily  found,  and  the 
Roman  had  no  more  difficulty  in  placing  these 
signs  mentally  in  their  proper  columns,  than 
we  have  in  casting  shillings  and  pence,  even 
when  the  figures  are  not  placed  in  columns  : — 

X IX 
CXI 

xc  V 
XX  II 


(CCXLVII.)  cc  XL  vn 

A.  Stewart  Harrison. 


Sir, — In  answer  to  inquiry  respecting  Roman 
figures,  I venture  to  suggest  that  they  may  be 
dealt  with  as  follows  : — 

Addition. 


xc  v 

XX  II 


Subtraction. 


cc  XL  vn 

CXI 
XX  II 


Multiplication. 


M DCCCC 


SIM 


IX 


Division. 

Thou.  Hund.  Tcdb.  Units. 

XIX  ) MM  C : IX  ( CXI 

XIX 


CC  : 

XIX 

XIX 

XIX 

XXX.* 


Drainage  of  Westgate-on-Sea.  — Mr. 

Henry  Robinson,  C.E.,  has  been  instructed  to 
prepare  a drainage  seheme  for  this  rising 
watering-place. 

• We  have  to  acknowledge  eleven  othey  letters  on  the 
^ame  subject. 


THE  QUANTITIES  QUESTION. 

Sib, — To  those  who  have  experienced  the  comfort  to  the 
architect  on  the  one  hand,  aud  advantage  to  the  client  on  the 
other,  in  the  conjoined  duties  of  architect  and  quantity 
surveyor,  it  appears  singular  there  should  be  any  ground 
for  discussion  on  the  question,  and  it  cannot  be  from  any 
lack  of  argument  that  tho  recent  correspondence  on  this 
subject  should  have  been  left  by  the  profession  almost 
entirely  to  those  who,  it  may  be,  through  prcfereuco  or 
from  local  usage,  decline  this  combiiialion  of  duties. 

While  the  disgraceful  system  of  illicit  commissions  has 
beeu  very  properly  protested  against  by  the  Institute  and 
other  societies  throughout  the  country,  the  practice  of 
quantity-taking  by  tho  architect  has  beeu  infereutially 
placed  very  much  in  the  same  position. 

The  Institute,  instead  of  repudiating  this  practice, 
should  rather  encourage  it ; if  not  by  making  it  one  of  tho 
conditions  of  membership,  at  least  recognising  it  as 
desirable  for  architects  to  cultivate. 

It  appears  almost  unnecessary  to  enumerate  tho  advan- 
tages tho  architect  possesses  bv  retaining  this  branch  of 
tho  profession  in  his  own  hands,  they  lie  on  the  surface, 
j Who,  for  instance,  is  more  likely  to  interpret  the  drawings 
with  accuracy  than  the  author  himself?  Aud  while  an  archi- 
tect has  up  to  the  definite  point  of  plan  and  desigu  done 
his  utmost  for  o client,  why  should  he  decline  responsibility 
for  the  financial  department  by  dedegating  this  correlative 
duty  to  another? 

He  has  to  give  certificates  for  payments  to  the  con- 
tractors as  tho  work  proceeds  : how  can  ho  elliciently  do 
this  if  he  has  to  depend  on  a second  party  for  information  ? 

He  has  to  examine  and  attest  the  final  accounts  : how  can 
he  effectually  do  this  but  on  the  basis  of  a most  thorough 
personal  knowledge  of  the  amonnt  of  work  intended  by 
the  drawings  aud  expressed  in  the  schedule  of  quantities  ? 

Tho  chief  and  really  the  only  ground  of  objection  to  the 
' architect  undertaking  both  duties  is  a very  proper  desire 
' to  avoid  the  appearance  of  collusion  with  contractors.  But 
I why  should  there  be  such  a morbid  feeling  in  this  matter  ? 
j It  suggests  anything  hut  a robust,  healthy,  professioDal 
sentiment,  and  to  carry  out  this  theory  in  other  directions 
we  should  hardly  move  hand  or  foot  without  being  mis- 
understood. 

If  a client  has  tho  confidence  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
selecting  any  particular  man  as  his  architect,  docs  it  less 
than  betoken  a lack  of  self-respect  if  the  architect  virtually 
says,  “ You  must  only  trust  me  thus  far  ; I hare  so  delicate 
a sense  of  honour  that  I should  prefer  you  to  suspect  some 
other  man, — the  quantitv  surveyor,  to  wit, — even  although 
I preclude  myself  from  doing  you  full  justice  “ ? 

There  has  been  also  a diflerence  of  opinion  in  recent 
correspondence  on  the  point,—  should  the  schedule  of  quiiu- 
tities  torm  part  of  tho  contract  or  not  ? Surely  it  should, 
in  justice  both  to  client  and  builder,  otherwise  of  what  use 
is  it? 

It  determines  the  dimensions  and  specific  nature  of  tho 
details  of  a building,  points  which  tho  drawings  themselves 
cannot  possibly  do,  and  in  which,  therefore,  they  are  thus 
so  far  incomplete  and  unserviceable  to  tho  biulder. 

The  interest  of  the  architect  and  client  alike  make  it 
necessary  that,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  skill  to  do  it, 
tho  whole  intended  work  shall  bo  fully  detailed,  so  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  tho  contractor  should  not  be  asked  to  do 
work  without  payment  which  he  has  not  taken  into  account 
ill  his  estimate,  aud,  on  the  other  hand,  the  architect  be 
satisfied  that  the  contractor  has  done  all  that  was  bargitiood 
for. 

There  is  another  anomaly  in  connexion  with  this  question, 
the  responsibility  which  lies  ou  the  unfortunate  surveyor  to 
reimburse  the  client  for  anything  ho  should  have  included, 
but  has  omitted  in  his  calculations.  When  usage  juatiliea 
this  arraDgement,  and  tho  surveyor  is  agreeable  to  the 
responsibility,  no  one  has  any  right  to  object.  Ail  the 
same,  it  seems  opposed  to  commou  sense. 

I believe,  in  conclusion,  that  were  the  architect  to 
recognise  his  duty  in  this  matter,  he  would  be  less  troubled 
with  the  vexatious  item  of  extras,  would  carry  on  his  work 
with  more  facility,  and  afford  greater  satisfaction  to  his 
client. 

And  if  there  are  clients,— although  I do  not  believe  it,— 
who  think  the  architect  wiU,  in  such  a case,  occupy  a sus- 
picious attitude,  tho  architect’s  sense  of  duty  should  he 
strong  enough  to  carry  him  through  this  delicate  position. 

A few  words  iu  reply  to  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Uarstou.  Their 
use  of  the  word  “loss”  is  hardly  appropriate.  In  tho 
instance  of  the  surveyor  omitting  to  fietail  a portion  of  a 
building,  it  can  be  no  source  of  loss  to  the  proprietor  that 
heshouid  pay  for  tho  part  omitted;  ho  may  have  beeu 
misled,  bat  he  is  not  a loser  in  tho  due  sense  of  the  term. 
Should  the  surveyor,  however,  desoribe  work  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bo  constructively  unsound,  it  seems  natural  that 
he  should  be  responsible  for  its  eventual  failure,  as  that  is 
otherwise  direct  loss  to  the  proprietor.  In  fact,  it  is  evi- 
dently not  just  that  surveyor  or  architect,  as  the  case  may 
be,  should  pay  for  work  which  becomes  the  possession  of  a 
third  party.  Such  a course  is  simply  confiscation. 

Dundee.  Gso.  S.  Aitebk. 

*»•  We  have  printed  this  letter  that  all  aides  of  the 
question  should  be  before  our  readers.  It  should  be  un- 
necessary, however,  for  us  to  say  that  we  do  not  take  this 
view  of  the  matter,  believing  that  architects  who  take  out 
their  ownquantitiesrun  the  risk  of  serious  incouveniences, 
and  may  place  themselves  in  a false  position. 


STAINS  IN  OAK. 

" R.  W.,”  or  any  one  else,  can  readily  remove 
dark  stains  caused  by  nails  or  bolts  ia  old  oak  by 
washing  the  disfigured  parts  with  a solution 
formed  of  a pennyworth  of  oxalic  acid  to  a pint 
of  hot  water.  It  is  immaterial  whether  this  is 
applied  hot  or  cold.  If  the  stains  are  very  deep 
and  strong,  repeated  applications  must  be  made, 
and  the  fluid  allowed  to  soak  well  iu,  sundry 
and  often  ; but  ultimately  it  will  assuredly  fetch 
out  the  ink,  for  that  is  what  the  stain  really  is. 
The  same  mixture  is  useful  for  applying  to  oak 
that,  when  worked,  goes  blue  in  places, — the 
result,  of  course,  of  not  being  quite  dry.  Wash 
the  work  lightly  with  this  liquor,  and  it  will 
bleach  tho  wood  so  thoroughly  as  to  leave  it 
perfectly  clean.  Harry  Hems. 
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HONT  WIMBLEDOM  LOCAL  BOAED. 

Sir, — My  notice  has  lieeii  drawn  to  your  report  of  this 
case  in  the  Builder  of  the  week  before  last  (23rd  Novem- 
ber) and  the  dcfcnd.ants'  solicitor’s  reply. 

Your  report  of  the  case  is  quite  correct,  and  it  is  quite 
true,  the  defendants'  solicitor  states,  that  the  plaiiitilT's 
one  witness  was  contradicted  by  three  vntnesses  on  the 
part  (if  the  Board;  but  he  does  not  tell  you  that  the 
evidence  of  those  throe  witnesses  was  so  damageci 
in  CTOss-esaminaiion  that  the  jury  did  not  place  any 
reliance  upon  it,  and  ;jave  a verdict  for  the  ulaiiitiir,  but 
oil  arguinoiit  on  the  point  of  law  {i.e.,  the  temiuical  plea) 
Mr.  Justice  Lindley  directed  a verdict  to  be  entered  for 
the  dcl'cndants. 

Wit.  J.  Foster,  PluintilT’s  Solicitor. 

*,*  Ilerc  the  correspondence  must  end. 


CREWKERNE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  some  of  your  contemporaries,  very  strong  lan- 
guage has  been  used  relative  to  the  conilitions  of  this  com- 
petition. Probably  the  writers  are  unaware  of  what  I 
know  to  be  a fact— namely,  (hat  in  the  locality  round 
Crewkerne  the  best  building  materials  are  to  be  found  at 
a very  low  cost — and  that  the  price  of  labour,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled,  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  in  the 
middle  and  North  of  England.  The  Governors  must  know 
this,  and  it  is  as  well  that  architects  should  also  learn  it.  I 
have  seen  the  site  for  the  proposed  buildings : there  is  not 
n Uner  one  in  any  town  with  which  I am  acquainted. 

X.  y.  z. 


VARIORUM. 

A PAirpriLET  on  the  question  of  “ How  to 
Avoid  or  Mitigate  Famines  and  Droughts, ” by 
S.  B.  Goslin  (Warner  <&  Sons  andMcCorquodale), 
is  by  an  engineer  who  is  no  novice  at  water 
supply  or  irrigation  questions.  Mr.  Goslin  shows 
that  the  famine  question  has  received  much 
attention  at  his  hands,  and  he  points  out  as  a 
remedy  the  multiplying  of  wells  and  tanks, 
which,  from  the  details  given,  are  easily  pro- 
vided either  in  India,  Australia,  Cyprus,  orotlicr 
famine  countries.  Connected  with  wells  and 
tanks,  machinery  of  special  design  for  wind  and 
animal  power  is  pointed  out.  We  have  so  often 
expressed  our  belief  in  the  necessity  for  increased 
means  of  inugation  in  India  that  wo  need 
scarcely  say  we  consider  the  matter  submitted 

is  well  worthy  of  perusal  and  consideration. 

The  Christmas  part  of  tho  O entleinan’ s Maga. 
sine,  tided  “The  Gentleman’s  Annual”  (Chatto), 
consists  of  an  interesting  story  by  Mr.  Albany 

de  Fonblanqae. “ Arrows  of  the  Bow,” 

the  Christmas  number  of  the  Quiver,  is 

well  worth  its  cost. “ The  Magic  Lantern 

Manual”  (Warne  & Co.)  will  tell  any  one 
how  to  make  and  manage  all  tho  varieties  of 
that  amusing  and  instructive  instrument. 

Christmas  and  New  Tear’s  Cards. 

Messrs.  Etre  & Spottiswoode  having  deter- 
mined to  issue  a series  of  Christmas  and  New 
A'oar’s  cards  of  their  own,  have  “gone  in”  for 
it  in  earnest,  as  they  were  bound  by  their  repu- 
tation to  do  if  they  did  it  at  all,  and  they  have 
sent  us  such  a budget  of  all  sizes,  sorts,  and 
shapes  as  would  stock  and  make  brilliant  a 
small  shop-window.  They  aro  mostly  floral, 
many  illuminated;  some  in  packets,  such  as  six 
crosses  with  floral  emblems ; six  Christinas 
greetings  in  verse  and  poetical  gleanings,  with 
miniatures  of  the  various  authors  quoted  j aud 
dozens  of  them  single.  As  specimens  of  design 
ntul  colour-priating  many  of  them  may  be  alike 
highly  commended.  They  are  mostly  designed 
by  Mr.  Albert  H.  Warren,  and  maintain  his 
reputation  in  a branch  of  art  to  which  he  has 
long  given  sedulous  attention. 


gliscdliinca. 

Ventilation. — We  have  pleasure  in  directing 
our  readers  to  a system  of  ventilation  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellison,  of  Leeds,  by  which 
air  may  be  admitted  to  the  interior  of  buildings 
without  draught.  This  is  carried  out  in  a 
simple  and  effectual  manner  by  allowing  the  air 
to  enter  tbrongh  cone-shaped  openings,  which 
cause  it  to  be  quickly  radiated  and  diffused,  so 
that  no  movement  is  experienced.  Mr.  Ellison 
applies  this  principle  to  bricks  and  skirtiugs 
which  are  made  with  conical  perforations  of  a 
neat  and  ornamental  character,  suitable  for  all 
classes  of  buildings  and  any  stjle  of  architec- 
ture. The  system  commends  itself  for  its  sim- 
plicity, cheapness,  aud  ea-y  method  of  appli- 
cation. 

Grand  Superintendent  of  Works. — This 
office  in  Masonry,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Cockerell,  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Johu  Gibson. 


The  Theatre  in  Paris.  — Tho  French 
Government  does  not  neglect  the  arts.  A new 
law,  affecting  the  regime  of  the  Opera,  is  in 
preparation,  and  M.  Barboux,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  recently  sent  a letter  to  the  theatrical 
managers  of  Paris,  inviting  them  to  communi- 
cate their  views  upon  the  declension  of  the 
dramatic  and  lyric  stage,  together  with  sugges- 
tions for  improvement.  The  regulations  at 
present  in  force  w'ere  established  by  an  Imperial 
decree  issued  iu  ISGI,  and  the  Minister  desires 
to  know  how,  after  fourteen  years’  trial,  they 
can  be  amended  in  the  interests  alike  of  art, 
artists,  and  the  public.  He  wishes  to  secure 
for  artists  a just  recompense,  for  the  public  a 
pure  and  worthy  entertainment,  and  for  both 
dramatic  and  lyric  theatres  those  “ habitudes  de 
bonto7i”  which  originally  gave  them  a legiti- 
mate reputation.  The  issue  of  this  comprehen- 
sive inquiry  will  bo  awaited  with  interest  and 
the  best  wishes  for  its  success.  “ Surely,”  says 
tho  Telegraph,  “ France  is  the  favoured  land  of 
art!  What  would  bo  said  iu  England  if  a 
Minister  in  Downing-atreet  were  to  complete 
the  National  Opei'a  House,  ask  for  a vote  of 
some  thousands  to  carry  on  her  Majesty’s,  and 
appoint  a commission  to  devise  means  of  im- 
proving our  dramatic  and  lyric  stage  ?” 

Portland  Cement  from  Sewage. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  Scott’s  Sewage  Com- 
pany  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  Stafford  Honse,  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  iu  the  chair.  The  directors, 
in  their  fifth  annual  report,  stated  that  the  -works 
at  Burnley  are  now  in  successful  operation,  and 
that  an  average  of  about  10  tons  of  Portland 
cement  of  tho  value  of  21.  a ton  is  manufactnred 
weekly.  There  was  a ready  sale  for  it,  and  the 
quantity  would  bo  increased  with  additional 
accommodation  for  the  production  of  manure. 
The  Blackburn  Corporation  had  erected  offices 
at  Finniugton,  aud  negotiations  were  going  on 
at  Rochdale.  Correspondence  was  now  going 
on  -with  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board,  and  tho  com- 
pany, for  getting  rid  of  the  pollution  of  the 
Thames.  Sir  Henry  Cole,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  tho  report,  dwelt  upon  the  success  of  the 
works  at  Burnley.  Correspondence  was  pro- 
ceeding with  130  places  in  Lancashire,  where, 
as  soon  as  the  law  compelled  towns  to  cease 
from  polluting  rivers,  the  plan  would  probably 
come  into  operation. 

Improvtfraents  near  Dublin. — We  have 
received  a plan  for  improving  tho  Killiney 
Estate,  laid  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan, 
architect,  with  sketches  for  villa  residences 
around  it.  The  great  object  songht,  and  in 
which  the  public  are  interested,  is  to  form  a 
continuation  of  the  Vica-road  from  Dalkey, 
direct  through  the  estate,  thereby  affording 
Dalkey  and  Kingstown  a public  road  on  the  low 
level  along  the  coast  to  Bray.  Up  to  the 
present  time  a wall  at  Snnnyside  cuts  off  all 
communication  between  the  properties  on  each 
side  of  the  same,  to  the  great  annoyance  and 
damage  of  the  proprietors  outside  the  boundary, 
and  the  owners  of  which  are  seeking  to  get  the 
obstruction  removed.  This  would  be  a great 
improvement,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
succeed. 

Hollow  Flooring, — Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett, 
P.S..A..,  has  patented  a system  of  “Economic 
Dry  Flooring.”  It  consists  in  using  ordinary 
agricultural  or  other  pipes  laid  together  over 
the  whole  surface  to  bo  paved  ; they  should  bo 
bedded  on  a substratum,  such  as  concrete,  or 
other  material,  so  as  to  form  a floor.  Tlie  pipes 
when  laid  level  are  either  cemented  or  asphalted 
over,  so  as  to  form  a pavement  or  floor.  For 
tho  pavement  of  churches,  conservatories,  or 
halls,  encaustic  or  any  tiles  may  be  bedded  on 
tho  pipes  before  alluded  to.  The  invention,  it 
is  obvious,  may  bo  also  applied  for  ventilating 
and  heating  purposes  by  admission  of  air,  cold 
or  hot,  through  tho  pipes. 

Sswev  Ventilation.  Weston-super-Mare. 
A resolution  of  the  Weston-super-Mare  Local 
Board  to  adopt  tho  system  of  open  ventilation 
for  the  public  sewers,  as  urged  upon  them  for  a 
long  time  past  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  i-ecomtnended  by  their  own  committee,  is 
not  to  pass  unchallenged  by  the  ratepayers.  A 
memorial  to  tho  Local  Board  is  in  course  of  sig- 
nature.  The  object  of  the  memorialists  is  to 
induce  the  Board  before  they  commence  the 
alterations  necessary  for  introducing  the  “ Open 
System  of  Sewer  Ventilation,”  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  sanitary  engineer,  of 
London,  as  to  the  expediency,  or  otherwise,  of 
applying  this  method  of  ventilation  to  Weston.  | 


Some  Museum. — The  Royal  Academy  have 
named  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  President  of  the* 
Royal  Academy,  as  addi'ional  trustee  tosncceed 
the  late  Sir  Francis  Grant : and  the  life  trustees 


have  appointed  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  archi- 
tect,  A.R.A.,  to  succeed  to  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  tho  Idte  Mr.  Frederick  Pepjs 
Cockerell,  hon.  secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects. 


“ Tlie  Automatic”  Steam  Engine — Per- 
sons looking  for  a compact  economic  engine  will 
do  well  to  inquire  for  themselves  into  tho  merits 
of  “ the  Automatic.”  It  seems  to  us  to  deserve 
attention.  Among  tho  advantages  claimed  for 
it  over  other  engines,  it  has  no  throttle-valve, 
but  is  governed  direct  by  a simple  patent 
automatic  variable  expansion,  ensuring  great 
economy  of  steam  and  regnlarity  of  speed 
whether  tho  load  be  on  or  off.  There  are  no- 
noisy-toothed  wheels,  and  steel  and  phosphor 
bronze  are  used  instead  of  wrought-iron  and 
brass. 


Stains  for  Wood. — We  learn  that  the  only 
medal  given  for  this  article  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens, 
171,  Aldersgate-street. 


TENDERS 


For  the  supply  of  sanitary  pipes  for  the  proposed, 
sewerage  works  of  the  Local  Boaru,  Ripley,  Derby.  Mr.  R. 
ArgUo,  jun.,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied:— 


Gooddy  £998  8 1 

Glower 870  0 0 

Brooke  & Son  850  0 0 

Tugbv  & Co 815  12  8 

Ctifi'S  Sons  810  18  2 

Knowles  & Co 80113  8 

M'ragg  A Sons  781  4 3 

Slater  (accepted) 630  11  3 


For  building  the  warehouses  and  premises,  Nos.  3 and 
Priiices-strect,  Red  Lion-square,  Holbom,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Kiiigehureh,  architect : — 

Stimpson  i Co .£1,110  0 0 

IVagner  3,71')  0 0 

Eaton  3.181  0 0 

Page  3.393  0 0 

Higgs  Sc  Hill 3.3S3  0 0 

Howard  3,395  0 0 

Crockett S.OiiO  0 O 

Anscll  2,975  0 0 

-lulicii&Co 2,975  0 0 

Downs 2,Mt7  0 0 

Reading  2,890  0 0 

Battley  (accepted)  2,(1'J0  0 0 

Bowley 2,471  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Board  school  for  3>)  boys,  master’s 
residence,  boundary  walls,  and  fences  at  W’oolxton,  for  tha 
St.  Mary  Extra  School  Board.  Mr.  IV.  H.  Mitchell, 

” Iftevcns  & Son  £2,98  t 0 0 

Brinton  A Bouo 2.S0'J  0 0 

Crook  2,879  0 0 

Dyer 2.s2.'i  0 0 

Rowland  (accepted) 2,770  0 0 


For  a villa  residence,  Dane  Park,  Ramsgate.  Mr.  Pile, 


Goodman £3,112  0 0 

Burkitt  2,  i>  0 0 

Sliapley  1,075  0 0 

Parker  4 Evans 1,77-)  0 0 

Starke LT/.-)  0 0 

Martin 1,075  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  a villa  residence  in  Elsworthy-roaJ, 
Priiuroso  Hill,  for  Mr.  L.  Reynolds  Mr.  W.  Eiiiden, 
architect.  Messrs.  J.  Lewis  & Co  , surveyors  : — 

Patman  A Fothcringbam  £1,625  0 0 

Lea  (accepted)  1,13)  0 0 

IV  ay 1,395  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  ou  the  High 
Cross  Estate,  ’I'ottuiihaiu,  for  Mr.  A.  Watcrer.  Mr.  H. 
A.  Alexander,  surveyor:— 

Dunmoro  £3,615  0 0 

Blooinlicld 3,3)7  0 0 

Bell  2.2il  0 0 

Harris  (accepted) 2,13)  0 0 


Fur  constructing  roads  and  sowers  at  Byculhih  Park 
Estate,  Enfield.  Mr.  C.  R.  Brighten,  surveyor  :— 

Batch  A Acock  faceepted) £3,100  0 0 


For  picking  up  metalling,  and  roUingpart  of  Southwark 
Bridge-ro,(l,  for  the  Vestry  of  8t.  Ocorgo  the  Martyr, 
Southwark.  Mr.  A.  M.  Hiseocks,  surveyor:  — 

Turner £1,1-2)  0 0 

Booth  A Wheeler 1,396  0 0 

Rutty  1,39)  0 0 

Beevurg  i,ai0  0 0 

Batch  (accepted)  1,010  0 0 


For  new  premises  for  th 
Bristol.  Mr.  G.  M.  Tilley, 

Hathcrlev  

IVilkins  £ Sou  


Church 

H.  Beaven  

Lang 

Howell  A Son  

Davis  

Brock  A Bruces 

Jones  A Co 

IVilkias  A Uili 

Cowlin  A Sons  

A.  J.  Beaven 

Forse  A Ashley 

Stephens  A Bustow  ... 


M'ilts  and  Dorset  BanA, 
rchitect.  Quantities  sup. 

£9,617  0 0 

8,35)  0 0 

8,119  0 0 

8, '-IS  0 0 

7,743  0 O 

7.698  0 0 

7,641  0 0 

7,379  0 0 

7,13)  0 0 

7,054  0 0 

7,0*9  0 0 

6,987  0 O 

6.98)  0 (> 

0.661  0 0 

6,599  0 0 
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For  shop  and  reaidence,  Aldersliott,  Mr.  T.'VVomiacott,  I 
uchitoct.  Quantities  supplied : — ' 

Cranston £7,23^  0 0 

Mesher 6,S70  0 0 

Hughes  6,471  0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow 6,434  0 0 

Jones  & Co 6,091  0 0 

Duke  & Fowler 6,500  0 0 

Asphalte. — Tbe  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun.rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 

For  the  erection  of  corn  stores,  stabling,  and  other  works 
in  Fisherton-street,  Salisbury,  for  Mr,  G.  J.  M.  Main.  Mr. 
Fred.  Bath,  architect.  Quantities  sunnlied  : — 

Hopkins  & Son  £1,690  0 0 

G-. &C.  Harris.,, 1,670  0 0 

Hale  & Sons  1,600  0 0 

Young  & Sons  1,556  0 0 

Cooper 1,625  0 0 

Barber 1,610  8 0 

Sawkins  & Mist 1,483  0 0 

Adey 1,477  0 0 

A.  Harris 1,445  0 0 

Kite  1,377  10  0 

Tryhorn  (accepted) 1,334  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Potter’s  Arms, 
Lewisham.  Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  architect.  Quantities 
.lupplied:— 

Smeaton £503  0 0 

Higgs  397  0 0 

Jerrard  397  0 0 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
slates  are  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  and 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  for 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  partionlars, 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car. 
marthenehire.  [Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  Ac. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 

BUILBBHS'  GIRBBBS 

AND 

FLITCH  PLATES 

SUPPLIED  BY'  THE 

SKERNE  IRONWORKS  CO.,  Limited, 
DARLINGTON.— [Advt.] 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Blackballing  at  the  Architectural  Auociatlon  (three  violent  letter* 
on  thli  BUbject  reached  us  too  late  for  ccualderation  this  week,  Gentle- 
men who  "call  name*  " ebould,  at  any  rat-,  affix  their  own  names). 

R N.— A A.— B.  B.— L.  P.-Q.  S.— R.  A— B.  T.— F.  J.— C.  B.  H.— 
W.  G.  0.-W.  H.  M.-F.  B — S-  H.-J.  H.  C.— C.  E.  F.-W.  G.- 
O.  F.  W,— A B.— B.  4 Co.— H.  T.  P.— T.  H.  H.  C.— 3.  K.— M.  H.— 

J.  M'O.— D.  4 Soda— J.  P.  B.-8,  i P.-H.  S.  (not  received).— T.  W- 
(bomewhat  late).— W.  H.  F.  (yes).— An  Englueer  (next  week).— W.  P. 
(next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  glrlog 
addreeies. 

All  statemente  of  facts,  Hats  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necesearily  for 
publication. 

Nots.— The  retponaiblllty  ot  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  wiih  tbe  authors. 
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The  Outlook  of  Labour 
for  the  Winter  and  the 
Shortest  Road  to  Ruin. 

HE  gloom  of  the  season 
is  anything  but  light- 
ened by  the  news  that 
comes  from  South 
Wales.  How  far  the 
actual  condition  of  the 
Welsh  collieries  may 
bo  due  to  the  start 
which  the  long  coal- 
war  of  1875  enabled 
the  northern  coal- 
ownors  to  obtain  in 
the  market  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt.  But  unfortunately  there  is  no 
-doubt  at  all  that  the  Welsh  coal  trade  at  the 
present  time  is  in  a state  of  such  depression  as 
to  render  its  continuance  extremely  precarious. 
The  northern  coal-pits,  according  to  statements 
made  at  a meeting  of  the  llonmouthshire  and 
South  Wales  Colliery  Association  held  in  Cardiff 
in  the  last  ■week  of  November,  have  recently 
effected  a farther  reduction  in  wages,  making  a 
total  abatement  of  22^  per  cent,  on  the  rate 
paid  in  18C9.  The  o'wners’  representatives  on 
the  Sliding  Scale  Committee  have  come  to  the 
resolution  that  unless  the  minimum  wage 
arrangement  bo  put  an  end  to,  and  the  work- 
ing hours  restored  to  sixty  per  week,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  Welsh  collieries  open, 
even  at  a reduced  rate  of  wages.  Failing  the 
assent  of  the  workmen  to  this  proposal,  the 
owners  see  no  alternative  bub  to  give,  on 
December  31,  the  requisite  six  months’  notice 
to  put  an  end  to  the  sliding  scale  agreement. 

It  is  disheartening  to  find  from  this  iutelli- 
gence  that  in  a region  which  has  already 
sufl'ered  so  much  from  the  results  of  an  ill- 
advised  labour  war,  the  worst  does  not  yet  seem 
to  be  over.  At  present,  indeed,  wo  have  no 
indications  of  that  embittered  feeling  between 
the  owners  and  the  workmen  which  was  one  of 
the  most  regrettable  features  of  the  great  strike 
of  1875.  In  the  presence  of  great  calamities 
minor  enmities  are  forgotten.  Misery  makes 
men  acqnainted  with  strange  bedfellows.  The 
depressed  condition  of  the  Welsh  coal  trade 
mnst  be  too  indisputable  to  allow  of  any  sng- 
gestion  that  sales  are  to  be  commanded  by 
diminished  out-put,  or  by  shortened  hours. 
Mon,  as  well  as  masters,  are  being  taught  by  a 
stern  and  sorrowful  experience  that  the  attempt 
to  increase  sales  by  limiting  produce,  or  to  raise 
the  market  price  by  working  in  the  most  expen- 
sive manner,  must  necessarily  prove  a disastrous 
failure.  The  only  consolation  to  be  drawn  from 
the  actual  distress  is  the  hope  that  in  other 
trades  and  crafts  the  bitter  lesson  may  be 
intelligently  laid  to  heart. 

It  must  be  unnecessary,  at  the  present  time, 
to  make  any  very  lengthened  remarks  as  to 
the  sympathy  felt  by  the  Builder  for  the  work- 
ing classes,  or  as  to  our  hearty  concurrence  in 
any  effort  for  their  elevation  in  the  social  scale. 


The  only  points  on  which  we  have  before  now 
joined  issue  with  certaiu  advisors  of  the  working 
men  have  been  as  to  what  are  the  proper  steps 
to  arrive  at  that  end.  The  two  points  which 
have  been  adopted  as  maxims,  aud  placed  as 
che  great  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
powerful  machinery  of  trade  organisations, 
have  been  the  advance  of  wages  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  hours.  And  at  all  critical  periods  of  the 
labour  dispute,  the  question  of  time  has  been 
preferred  to  that  of  pay.  In  fact,  the  cotton- 
spinners,  the  last  of  the  trades  whose  contention 
with  their  employers  has  attracted  public 
regard,  have  given  the  most  distinct  proof  of 
the  earnestness  with  which  they  have  held  the 
current  opinion  of  their  class,  by  agreeing  to 
reduce  wages,  if  accompanied  by  reduced  time. 
Thus,  it  is  true,  the  artisan  would  doubly  suffer. 
Ho  would  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends.  But, 
so  firm  was  his  belief  that  over-production  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  absence  of  demand,  that 
he  was  willing  to  back  this  view  of  political 
economics  at  a loss  (which  he  hoped  would  be 
only  temporary)  of  40  per  cent,  of  his  weekly 
earnings,  if  the  mills  stopped  for  two  days  in 
the  week ; rather  than  submit  to  the  simple 
deduction  of  one-tenth,  without  any  change  in 
the  hours  of  working. 

"Wo  doubt  whether  this  question  of  short-time 
has  ever  yet  been  conclusively  placed  in  the 
clear  light  of  day.  At  a moment  when  the 
colliers  in  the  North  have  found  themselves 
forced  to  return  to  sixty  hours  of  work  per 
week,  and  when,  by  so  doing,  they  have  so  far 
rolled  back  the  tide  of  prosperity  which  had 
ebbed  from  their  district  towards  Wales,  that  in 
Wales  the  need  of  following  this  example  is 
becoming  apparent,  it  is  desirable  to  look  a 
little  closely  at  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Howell  has  told  us,  very  recently,  that  the 
advisers  of  the  trade  unions  attached  more 
importance  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labour  than  to  any  advance  of  pay,  and  that 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  certain  that  wages 
would  hereafter  fiuctuate  according  to  the 
activity  of  trade;  but  that  short  time,  once 
established,  would  be  permanent.  In  one  great 
industry  wo  see  that  this  forecast  has  proved 
incorrect.  It  follows  that  there  mnst  be  a law 
regulating  the  hours  of  work,  which  is  not  alto- 
gether subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  workman. 
’ Efforts  have  been,  until  very  recently,  con- 
stant and  persistent  for  the  redaction  of  the 
length  of  the  working  day.  The  miners  have 
generally  established  a day  of  eight  hours ; and 
Lb  is  among  the  miners,  as  we  see,  that  the 
return  to  a day  of  tea  hours  has  first  proved  to 
be  necessaiy.  The  engineers,  masons,  and 
other  trades,  have  repeatedly  agitated  for  a 
like  reduction.  This  idea  has  filled  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  workmen.  At  their  anniversary 
dinners,  bean-feasts,  club  feasts,  and  drinking 
bouts,  when  they  have  the  opportunity  of  iu- 
dulging  in  such  recreations,  the  one  toast  which 
is  most  enthusiastically  received, —we  give  it  on 
the  unexceptionable  authority  of  Mr.  Howell, 


is  “ The  Four  Eights.”  The  meaning  of  that 
somewhat  enigmatical  phrase  is  this, — eight 
hours’  work,  eight  hours’  play,  eight  hours’  rest, 
and  eight  shillings  a day.  Golden  times, 
indeed,  they  would  bo  for  old  England.  But  the 
question  is, — how  to  attain  them.  Or,  indeed, 
there  is  a yet  more  urgent  question,  and  that 
is, — how  far  are  the  four  eights  mutually  con- 
sistent P Is  it  possible  to  advance  towards  them 
altogether  ? Or  are  they  in  any  way  mutually 
exclusive  ? Is  the  eight  hours’  play,  for  instance, 
practically  consistent  with  the  eight  shillings  a 
day  ? 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a model  workman, 
skilful,  sober,  industrious,  provident ; who,  with 
every  prospect  of  long  life  to  look  forward  to, 
and  a large  family  to  maintain,  has  the  means 
of  choosing  how  many  hours  in  the  day  he  will 
work.  Let  it  be,  for  instance,  a journeyman 
who  works  at  homo,  and  who  is  paid  by  the 
piece,  or  by  the  actual  quantity  of  work  which 
he  takes  to  his  employer  completed.  Such  a 
man,  after  a little  preliminary  experience,  will 
settle  down  to  that  rate  and  duration  of  work 
which  he  finds  on  the  whole  the  most  expedient. 
The  wages  will  form  one  limit,  the  power  of 
endurance  another.  Ho  will  strike  the  balance 
between  the  two.  And,  if  he  can  choose,  ho 
will  ultimately  work  as  many  hours  on  the 
average  in  a week  as  he  finds  that  he  can  do 
without  over-fatigue, — his  incentive  being  the 
greater  amount  of  money  that  he  will  receive 
on  the  Saturday  night.  And  if  he  be  the  father 
of  a family  it  is  pretty  sure  that  forty-eight 
hours  in  the  week  will  not  bo  the  limit  of  bis 
industry. 

As  it  is  with  the  individual  workman,  so  it  is 
with  the  trade  of  which  ho  is  a member;  so  it 
is  with  the  country  in  which  the  trades  are 
elements  of  productive  power.  As  a general 
rule,  the  more  a man,  an  association,  or  a 
country  can  produce,  the  richer  it  must  be.  As 
to  that  there  can  bo  no  dispute.  The  applica- 
tion of  industry  to  the  products  of  nature  is 
the  source  of  all  wealth.  Gold  has  to  be  found 
to  be  dug,  to  be  washed,  to  be  melted.  The 
labour  expended  in  the  obtaining  of  the  metal 
is  the  measure,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  exchange- 
able value  of  gold.  Coal  has  to  bo  mined  and 
brought  to  market.  Wheat  has  to  be  sown,  to 
be  watched,  to  bo  reaped,  to  be  garnered,  and 
to  be  thrashed.  The  wealth  of  a country 
consists  of  the  products  of  industry;  and  the 
more  steady  and  enlightened  the  industry,  the 
greater  the  wealth. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  industry  of  a 
nation  may  be  undnly  distributed.  Thus  if, 
instead  of  two  men  devoting  their  time  to  the 
production  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  one  to  that  of 
fabrics  of  silk,  all  three  work  for  cotton,  too 
much  cotton  and  too  little  silk  may  be  the 
result.  But  the  remedy  is,  not  to  make  the 
three  men  each  work  for  only  two-thirds  of  his 
time,  but  to  send  the  third  man  back  again  to 
his  silk  works.  And  this,  though  a simple  illus- 
tration, underlies  the  whole  affair.  Com- 
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paratively  there  may  be  an  over-prodnction.  In 
one  item  or  in  sereral  items,  too  mnch,  relatively 
speaking,  may  be  produced, — as  if  a farmer 
shonld  grow  all  barley  and  no  wheat,  or  all 
tornips  and  no  hay.  In  sach  case  there  is  an 
error  in  the  distribution  of  labour.  But,  as  far 
as  the  country  as  a whole  is  concerned,  there 
need  be  no  such  thing  as  over-production.  There 
may  be,  and  perhaps  often  is,  an  ill-regulated 
and  disproportionate  production.  But  while  few 
men  are  found  to  admit  that  they  are  either  too 
successful  or  too  industrious,  it  is  certain  that  a 
country  cannot  be  too  productive. 

The  main  difference,  in  this  case,  between  the 
man  and  the  country,  the  part  and  the  whole, 
lies  here.  The  man  must  have  a certain  time 
for  rest,  and  it  will  bo  well  if  he  has  also  a 
certain  time  for  recreation,  and  especially  for 
that  kind  of  education  which,  in  all  of  us  but 
those  who  emulate  the  lot  of  lower  animals,  goes 
on,  for  good  or  for  evil,  tbrongh  the  greater  part 
of  life.  The  country  requires  no  such  break  in 
the  energy  of  production.  The  corn  grows  by 
night,  or,  at  all  events,  by  early  dawn,  as  well 
as  by  day.  All  the  addition  that  nature  makes 
to  her  store  of  national  wealth  is  steady  in  its 
increase.  And  while  human  nerve,  and  brain, 
and  muscle  demand  alternatives  of  rest  and  of 
activity,  one  great  army  of  mechanical  motors, 
amounting,  at  least,  to  a power  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  millions  of  horses,  ask  only  for  coal 
and  for  water  to  keep  np  an  untiring  duty. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  too  distinctly  before 
the  attention  the  fact  that  the  present  century 
(together  with  a few  closing  years  of  the  past) 
has  witnessed  the  introduction  of  an  entirely 
new  element  into  the  field  of  labour.  The  adap- 
tation of  mechanical  motor  power  long  since 
made,  and  that  to  tho  great  advantage  of  man- 
kind, by  windmills  and  by  watermills,  has 
reached  its  present  development  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  steam-engine.  A man  may  now 
obtain  a mechanical  motor,  exerting  the  power 
of  a horse,  for  the  price  of  a horse.  If  he  be 
able  to  employ  100  horses  he  can  obtain 
lOO-borse  power  in  steam-engines  at  a much 
lower  price  than  ho  would  pay  for  100  horses. 
And  the  animals  will  only  last  a few  years, — 
eight  or  ten  at  the  outside.  They  must  be 
regularly  fed,  work  or  no  work;  they  must  rest 
for  at  least  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
Take  what  pains  we  will,  we  cannot  obtain 
a horse-power  from  a horse  at  much  less  than 
fourpence  an  hour,  taking  into  account  the  cost 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  work  done  in 
eight  hours,  or  fewer. 

For  the  mechanical  horse-power,  on  tho  con- 
trary,  which  becomes  cheaper  tho  larger  the 
quantity  in  which  it  is  employed,  a cost  of  a 
penny  per  working  hour  is  the  outsido  for  a 
small  engine.  For  a largo  one  a halfpenny,  or 
less,  per  hour  per  horse-power  will  cover  all 
expense.  And  then  the  steam-horse  never  tires. 
Instead  of  one  rider  being  able  to  tire  out  three 
horses  or  more  in  a day,  one  steam-horse  will 
work  steadily  on  so  as  to  employ  the  successive 
care  of  three  drivers  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
if  each  work  for  only  eight  hours.  And  the 
steam-horse  oats  only  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
•work  he  does.  lie  costs,  as  matter  of  interest 
of  money  and  depreciation,  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  animal,  per  annum  or  per  week.  And 
as  to  provender,  he  consumes  only  tho  exact 
quantity  which  he  converts  into  work.  For  all 
exertion  of  power  in  a continuous  groove,  then, 
the  productive  energy  which  is  added  to  the 
resources  of  a nation  by  the  discovery  and  appli- 
cation of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  is 
practically  illimitable. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  far  as  regards  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  nation,  the  chief  problem 
is  how  to  dispose  the  services  of  some  6,000,000 
or  7,000,000  of  working  folk  as  to  make  the 
most  of  the  duty  of  15,000,000,  20,000,000,  or 
any  greater  number  of  mechanical  horse-powers. 
In  many  cases,  i.e.,  such  as  mines,  smelting 
furnaces,  mills,  and  the  like,  it  is  evident  how 
this  best  can  be  done.  Supposing  that  the  cost 
of  the  mechanical  power,  including  the  rent  and 
maintenance  of  houses,  factories,  mills,  engines, 
machinery,  interest  on  the  money  locked  up  in 
them,  and  sinking-fund  to  replace  the  deprecia- 
tion of  tho  plant  in  -use,  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
human  power, — -which  is  in  many  instances  the 
rule.  Fifty  pounds  spent  in  wages,  plus  fifty 
pounds  found  in  this  way  by  the  employer,  will 
produce  work  of  the  cost  price  of  1001.  But  if 
the  arrangements  be  so  made  that,  instead  of 
100  men  working  for  forty-eight  hours  a week, 
50  men  work  for  the  same  time,  and  a second 
60  men  for  a second  forty-eight  hours  in  the 


same  week,  what  is  the  resnlfc  ? Eoughly 
speaking,  tho  work  which  cost  1001.  in  the  first 
instance  will  be  produced  for  751.  in  the  second. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  either  the  product  will  be 
doubled,becau8e  the  time  forwhich  the  mechanical 
power  is  employed  in  the  work  is  doubled;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  employer’s  cost  will  be  halved. 
Machinery  of  any  kind  that  is  requisite  for  the 
employment  of  fifty  men  will  be  only  half  that 
required  for  the  employment  of  a hundred  men. 
Thus  the  owner  will  have  to  pay  251.  (plus  some 
small  addition  for  extra  coal  and  light)  for 
machinery,  and  501.,  in  two  sums  of  251.  each, 
for  wages.  For  this  751.  (and  a little  more)  he 
will  turn  out  work  which,  at  tho  old  rate  of 
wages,  will  still  bo  worth  1001.  There  is  thus 
created  a margin  of  profit  of  251.  ont  of  the 
1001.  It  will  be  possible  to  lower  the  market 
price  eight  per  cent.,  to  pay  eight  per  cent, 
higher  wages,  and  yet  to  put  nine  per  cent, 
more  in  the  pocket  of  the  employer.  And  if, 
as  has  sometimes  been  the  case  when  work  is 
urgent,  and  as  is  always  convenient  in  mines, 
three  shifts  of  men  are  employed  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  a third,  instead  of  a fourth  of  the 
original  cost  will  be  saved.  The  only  correction 
to  be  made,  on  paper,  to  this  calculation,  is  that 
of  the  price  of  coals  and  other  like  materials. 
If  we  include  those  in  the  sum  allowed  for 
wages,  the  reduction  in  tho  cost  of  production 
will  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  hours,  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
for  which  the  machinery  is  kept  in  motion.  In 
very  many  cases  tho  amount  paid  for  wages  is 
less  than  half  the  total  cost  given ; and  in  such 
cases  the  economical  inducement, — as  regards 
tho  interest  of  all  concerned, — to  work  long 
time  is  the  more  palpable. 

Whether,  then,  wo  regard  the  power  of  com- 
manding  the  market  by  abatement  of  price,  the 
creation  of  a margin  which  will  allo-w  of  an 
increase  of  wages,  or  the  remuneration  of  the 
employer,  wo  find  that,  tho  first  requisite  is  to 
keep  the  machinery  running  for  as  long  a time 
as  possible,  and  thus  to  get  the  most  out  of 
tho  mechanical  power.  But  to  gain  the  full 
advantage  this  long  time  must  be  normal. 
Thus,  if  a master  whose  machinery  cost  501. 
per  day,  and  whose  wages  are  501.  per  day, 
works  double  tides  for  three  months,  he 
only  obtains  half  the  advantages  that  would 
result  from  steadily  working  all  the  year 
round  in  double  sets.  For  either  he  doubles 
his  output,  which  may  disturb  the  market ; or 
ho  has  machinery  at  work  doing  only  half  that 
which  it  could  do  if  properly  manned.  The  ex- 
penditure,  in  the  first  case,  will  be  1501.;  the 
product  will  be  worth  2001.  But  while  there 
was  a sale  for  1001.  worth  of  goods,  there  may 
not  bo  a sale  for  2001.  worth  of  goods.  So  far, 
no  doubt,  the  w’orkers  are  justified  iu  their  com- 
plaints as  to  over-production.  Difiug  double 
work  by  spurts  is  liable  to  this  objection.  If, 
on  the  other  band,  the  employer  can  calculate 
that  his  men  will  aid  him,  for  the  common 
advantage,  in  making  the  most  of  his  mechanical 
appliances,  ho  will  restrict  his  outlay  in  the 
first  instance,  and  thus,  as  before  shown,  pro- 
duce his  1001.  worth  of  output  for  751. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  for  a moment  imply 
that  it  is  in  tho  power  of  the  producers  of 
labour,  by  a sudden  accord  as  to  the  above 
indisputable  facta,  at  once  to  reduce  the  cost 
price  of  production  by  25  per  cent.  A very 
great,  and  possibly  a veryu’aafcoful,  expenditure 
has  been  already  incurred  for  the  service  of  the 
work-people,  who  have  insisted  on  short  time. 
Only  slowly,  even  in  the  event  of  so  salotary  a 
revolution  in  the  views  of  the  working  men  as 
logic  would  indicate  to  be  desirable,  could  the 
loss  thus  caused  be  made  up.  Loss,  that  is  to 
say,  not  absolute,  but  relative.  It  can  hardly 
be  called  an  absolute  loss  to  the  country,  in  the 
first  place,  to  have  two  cotton-milla  made  to  do 
the  work  of  one.  But  it  is  a loss  of  the 
economical  value  of  the  silk-mill,  or  the  irriga- 
tion, or  the  harbour,  or  something  else  which 
might  have  been  erected  for  the  coat  of  the 
duplicate  cotton-mill.  It  is  only  by  the  con- 
version of  factories  and  machinery  to  objects 
for  which  there  is  a demand,  or  by  the  steady 
increase  of  trade,  that  the  machinery  now  exist- 
ing can  be  made  to  pay  as  it  ought  to  pay. 

Bat  what  we  are  anxious  to  show  is  the  ten- 
dency  of  long  or  short  time.  If  we  take  the 
extreme  cases, — of  a mine  that  is  worked  for 
twenty-four  hours  per  day  for  six  days  iu  the 
week,  and  of  a factory  which  has  been  put  on 
short  time,  working  four  days  out  of  six,  we 
have  two  outside  limits,  between  which  almost 
every  arrangement  as  to  time  can  be  included. 


In  the  first  instance,  allowing  251.  for  master’s 
cost  and  three  sums  of  251.  each  for  wages,  we 
have  a production  of  150  fora  cost  of  100,  where 
we  should  only  have  had  a production  of  50  by 
working  for  eight  hours  at  a cost  of  50.  We 
have  thus  secured  a profit  of  60  per  cent,  over 
any  profit  gained  by  working  for  one  shift  per 
day.  And  if  it  be  not  by  increasing  production 
but  by  diminishing  outlay,  both  of  capital  and 
of  wages,  that  the  result  is  obtained,  the  pro- 
portion will  be  the  same.  In  the  other  case, — 
supposing  that  to  work  for  sixty  hours  in  a week 
costa  601.  in  labour  and  601.  in  plant  and 
machinery,  giving  a cost  price  of  120 ; to  reduce 
the  working  time  to  forty  hours  will  reduce  the 
cost  price  to  100 ; but  it  will  reduce  the  out- 
come, taking  its  value  as  before,  to  801.  There 
is  thus  a net  loss  to  the  country  of  20  per  cent, 
incurred  by  the  loss  of  40  per  cent,  in  time. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  object  to  the  general 
statement  that  whatever  reduction  is  made  iu 
the  working  hours  is  a loss,  to  the  trades  in- 
volved in  the  reduction,  of  an  amount  equal  to 
at  least  half  that  of  the  wages  reduced.  To  the 
country,  indeed,  the  loss  is  that  of  the  entire 
production  which  might  have  gone  on  in  the 
idle  time.  Bat  the  loss  of  which  we  speak  is 
not  gross,  but  net;  it  is  the  loss  of  a profit 
which  might  have  been  divided  fairly  between 
customers  and  producers. 

Unless  some  unexpected  hole  can  be  picked  in 
this  argument,  it  is  thus  demonstrated  that  the 
short-time  policy  is  a suicidal  policy.  In  trying 
to  put  asunder  what  nature  has  joined  together, 
stored-up  appliance  and  manual  labour,  tho 
workman  has  been  equally  injuring  his  master 
and  himself.  As  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned 
he  has  thns  inflicted  a double  injury.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  for  a moment  supposed  that  by  tho  pro- 
duction of  a smaller  quantity  of  commodities, 
at  an  enhanced  price, — which  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  short  time, — the  market  can  have  a 
turn  given  to  it.  So  long  as  any  monopoly  of 
production  exists  such  may  be  the  case.  Bub  of 
what  have  we  a monopoly  of  production  ? Not 
of  coal,  of  which  our  collieries  form  about  4 per 
cent  of  the  known  coalfields  of  the  world.  Nob 
of  textile  fabrics,  of  which  we  have  to  import 
the  raw  materials,  and  by  the  export  of  the  best 
machinery  for  making  which  at  least  one  great 
house  at  Oldham  has  become  rich.  Not  of  iron, 
in  which  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and 
America  are  our  rivals,  and  sometimes,  oven 
now,  our  successful  rivals.  We  have,  if  we 
make  the  best  of  our  appliances,  a fair  start  in 
the  market  of  the  w’orld.  But  we  have  no 
advantages  to  throw  away.  The  stern  logic  of 
fact  is  teaching  this  wholesome  truth  to  our 
colliers.  It  will,  disastrously  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  us  all,  teach  the  same  to  other 
trades  and  crafts,  unless  the  men,  before  it  bo 
too  late,  will  look  simple  truth  in  the  face, 
and  learn  that  short  time  means  a short  road 
to  ruin. 


‘ EGBERT  DICK,  BAKER,  OF  THURSO.’" 

We  confess  that  when  we  heard  that  the 
author  of  the  life  of  Edward,  the  naturalist,  of 
Banff,  had  “picked  up”  another  specimen  of 
a self-taught  Highland  man  of  science  to 
biographise,  we  were  under  some  little  fear  lest 
the  repetition  of  such  a literary  enterprise 
should  prove  to  be  rather  perfunctory  work, 
done  at  the  instance  of  those  expecting  people, 
the  publishers,  who  always  want  to  have  a 
successful  venture  repeated  in  some  form  or 
other.  But  the  result  is  much  aud  happily 
otherwise.  The  hero  of  the  new  biography* 
is  no  man  of  straw,  furbished  up  for  literary 
purposes.  Robert  Dick  was  a remarkable,  we 
might  say  in  not  a few  respects  a great  man, 
and  was  recognised  as  such  a good  many  years 
ago  among  leaders  of  geological  science  ; a kind 
of  fame,  however,  which  takes  a good  while  to 
permeate  society,  more  especially  when,  as  in 
this  case,  the  modest  worker  made  it  a request 
often  to  those  who  made  use  of  his  labour,  that 
his  name  might  not  be  mentioned.  In  one 
respect  his  wish  seems  to  have  been  only  too 
well  attended  to,  from  the  fact,  to  whicii  Mr, 
Smiles  calls  particular  attention,  that  not  a 
word  is  said  about  him  iu  the  life  of  Hugh 
Miller,  although  they  had  been  close  friends  and 
correspondents  for  years,  and  Dick  had  supplied 
Miller  with  much  valuable  information  and 
equally  valuable  geological  specimens,  and  had, 
as  Miller  said  once  on  a public  occasion,  robbed 
himself  to  furnish  his  more  renowned  friend. 


• Robert  Dick,  Baker,  of  Thurso,  Geologist  and  Botanist. 
By  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D,  London  ; John  Murray.  1878, 
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ThiB  fact  woTild  furnish,  in  itself,  an  excuse  for 
a biography  of  Dick ; but  the  man  himself  is 
enfficient  excuse. 

Robert  Dick  was  a native  of  a small  place 
named  Tullibody,  in  Clackmannanshire,  but 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Thurso,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Caithness,  where  he  com- 
menced  his  occupation  of  a baker  on  bis  own 
account,  when  about  twenty  years  of  age.  It 
is  subsequently  to  this  period  that  the  chief 
interest  of  bis  life  begins.  In  regard  to  his 
boyish  days,  there  is  a certain  similarity  between 
his  character  and  that  of  Edward  of  Banff,  in 
so  far  as  that  he  was  very  early  addicted  to 
the  study  of  nature  in  the  course  of  long  rambles 
of  his  own  choosing,  and  that  be  suffered  con- 
siderable  family  and  neighbourly  persecution 
in  consequence,  and  with  just  as  little  effect  in 
modifying  his  tastes.  There  is  also,  in  a general 
way,  sufficient  similarity  between  his  life  and 
that  of  the  Banff  naturalist  to  lead  one  to  some 
curious  considerations  as  to  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  influence  of  manners  or  scenery, 
or  both,  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  tending  to 
evolve  self-taught  genius  among  the  humbly- 
born  class  of  people.  Burns,  of  course  in  a 
different  way,  is  an  example  of  the  same  phe- 
nomenon. In  regard  to  the  natural  history 
study,  one  can  imagine  how  the  influences 
might  be  traced.  Given  a man  of  active  mind 
and  great  physical  endurance,  and  with  the 
peraeveriug  energy  characteristic  of  the  typical 
Scotchman,  put  him  down  to  a wearisome  and 
uninteresting  trade,  and  give  him  no  pleasures 
of  society,  or  of  what  are  generally  called 
amusements,  and  it  is  rather  to  bo  expected 
that  he  should  take  to  nature  as  an  outlet  for 
his  mind,  the  more  so  if  he  live  near  a seacoast 
with  all  its  records  of  change  and  its  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  working  of  great 
physical  forces.  But  the  similarity  between 
these  two  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Smiles  has 
written,  is  only  in  a general  way  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  their  career, 
their  perseverance,  and  physical  endurance, 
and  we  may  add  the  rather  melancholy  fact  that 
each  fell  into  poverty  and  difficulty  towards  the 
close  of  his  days,  and  bad  to  sell  a largo  part  of 
his  collected  treasures.  But  the  men  were  very 
different,  aud,  on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  Edward  was  the  more  remarkable 
character  of  the  two,  partly,  perhaps,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  deficiencies  from  which  the 
other  did  not  suffer  so  much;  for  Edward  had 
nothing  to  call  “ taste  ” or  calbivatioo,  and  it 
was  by  the  sheer  force  of  an  over-masteriug  and 
passionate  enthusiasm  for  “beasties”  and  for 
knowing  all  their  ways  that  he  was  led  to  toil 
after  them  through  all  obstacles,  and  make  him- 
self  an  authority  on  them  in  spite  of  every  dis- 
advantage. The  discouragements  against  which 
Dick  had  to  struggle  were  not  so  great,  nor  was 
his  enthusiasm  so  extraordinary  and  overpower- 
ing,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  more  outlets  to 
his  mind  : ho  seems  to  have  been  by  nature  a 
man  of  more  refined  tastes,  though  his  original 
station  in  life  was  mnch  the  same  as  that 
of  Edward : he  writes  and  expresses  himself 
like  a man  of  literary  cultivation,  he  wrote  verse 
which  was  more  than  passable,  ho  could  draw 
with  considerable  ability  aud  had  a great  taste 
for  art,  and  took  an  enlightened  interest  in  such 
topics  of  intellectual  controversy  as  Darwinism 
and  Colenso-ism.  This,  perhaps,  looks  like 
saying  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  implied  in 
regard  to  the  relative  interest  of  the  two  men  ; 
but,  to  our  thinking,  the  untaught  and  almost 
fierce  enthusiasm  of  Edward  has  something 
wilder  and  even  more  unusual  about  it. 

The  achievements  of  Robert  Dick,  however, 
were  extraordinary  enough.  His  life  was  that 
of  a small  baker  in  a small  coast  town,  working 
with  his  own  hands  entirely,  and  obliged  to  be 
up  at  very  early  and  regular  hours  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  work,  to  which  he  attended  most 
religiously  and,  it  is  said,  ably,  though  there 
seems  some  reason  to  think  that  he  lost  business 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  indirectly  through 
his  soieutific  studies,  as  the  stupid  neighbours 
oould  not  believe  that  a man  who  had  other 
pursuits  beyond  their  comprehension  could  be 
attending  properly  to  his  baking.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  really  most  regular  attention  to  work,  he 
contrived  to  get  time  to  walk  all  over  tho  deso- 
late Caithness  country,  to  know  all  its  botany, 
all  its  geological  features,  and  to  discover  many 
fossils  of  the  greatest  value  to  geologists  and 
paleontologists,  and  which  gave  the  foundation 
for  important  modifications  in  the  theories  of 
such  men  as  Hugh  Miller  and  Murchison,  who, 
in  fact,  made  use  of  what  Dick  had  discovered 


for  them,  and  which  they  might  never  have  dis- 
covered for  themselves.  This  was  not  without 
the  most  ample  and  public  acknowledgment  on 
the  part,  at  all  events,  of  Murchison,  who  paid 
au  enthusiastic  tribute  to  Dick  at  the  Leeds 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1858,  con- 
cluding his  remarks  by  observing  that  he  had 
brought  before  his  audience  this  account  of  what 
had  been  done  by  a man  with  so  few  advantages, 
in  order  that  they  “might  deduce  a practical 
application ’’ from  the  story.  This  is  the  more 
to  the  credit  of  Murchison,  as  he  has  been 
accused,  perhaps  not  quite  without  cause,  of 
having  been  himself  a little  too  much  of  a 
“ gentleman-geologist,”  a character  abhorrent 
to  Dick,  who  seems  to  have  been  never  tired 
of  sarcasms  against  geologists  who  went  about 
the  country  “ in  gigs,”  and  who  visited,  as  ho 
averred,  scenes  rich  in  specimens,  and  returned 
empty, — “and  why?  For  this  simple  reason, 
that  they  were  afraid  to  ‘ fyle  ’ * their  trousers!  ’’ 
The  latter  criticism  one  has  every  sympathy 
with,  of  course ; but  as  to  the  heinous  sin  of  the 
gigs,  Dick  did  not,  probably,  realise  that  all 
men  were  not  possessed  of  his  powers  of  speed 
and  endurance  on  foot.  However,  Murchison, 
at  all  events,  seems  to  have  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated Robert  Dick,  and  the  account  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  baker  and  the  baronet  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  most  characteristic  passages 
in  the  book.  Tho  meeting  took  place  in  the 
bakehouse,  in  frent  of  the  oven,  for  Dick  would 
not  (in  fact,  could  not)  leave  his  “daily  bread” 
to  talk  even  to  geologists  ; and  Sir  Roderick,  in 
speaking  of  the  dip  of  certain  rocks  in  Caithness, 
complained  of  the  want  of  a sufficient  map  of 
the  county.  Dick  readily  responded  that  the 
existing  maps  of  the  county  were,  on  liis  ex- 
perience, “ all  bosh,”  but  he  thought  ho  could 
make  Sir  Roderick  a map,  which  be  proceeded  to 
do  on  the  spot  by  making  a model  in  relief  with 
flour  on  a baking-board,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
show  in  relief  all  tho  geological  structures  of 
Caithness, — “ the  dislocations  and  fractures,  the 
watersheds  and  the  drainage,  and  in  fact  an  out- 
line of  the  entire  geography  of  the  county.” 
The  power  of  thus  illustrating  his  knowledge 
extempore  is,  as  our  readers  will  admit,  nearly  as 
remarkable  as  the  knowledge  itself.  In  half 
acknowledgment  of  Murchison’s  speech  at 
Leeds,  Dick  wrote  a ballad  which  got  into  tho 
papers  under  tho  name  of  “ The  Geologist’s 
Song,”  and  was  so  much  liked  as  to  be  sung  at 
one  of  the  club  dinners  at  which  the  scientific 
lions  occasionally  indulge  in  “ high  jinks  ” 5 they 
are  really  easy  and  pointed  verses,  with  a touch 
of  humour  like  that  of  Burns,  and  a burden  of — 
“Hammera  an’  chisels  an'  a’ 

Chisels  an’  fossils  an’  a'.” 

He  did  not,  however,  like  Murchison  speaking 
so  publicly  of  him,  as  it  brought  lion-hunters 
down  upon  him,  with  whom  bo  had  no  patience, 
and,  in  fact,  would  seldom  see  them,  were  they 
gentle  or  simple.  He  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  aud  eveu  the  Duke  of  Argyll, — “ the  lord 
their  god  his  Grace,”  as  Burns  called  the  Duke 
of  his  own  day, — found  that  when  be  was  late 
in  an  appointment  ho  had  made  to  see  Dick’s 
collection,  tho  busy  worker,  expecting  people  to 
keep  time  in  their  appointments,  had  ouly  waited 
till  the  time  fixed  upon,  and  then  at  once 
had  gone  out  on  one  of  his  fossil-bunts,  merely 
leaving  a message  that  the  things  were  on  the 
table  upstairs  if  the  visitor  came.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Dick  seems  to  us  to  have  been  not  only  a genius, 
but  to  have  shown  the  feelings  of  a high-minded 
o-entleman,  spite  of  his  humble  occupation  and 
surroundings,  in  his  sensitive  dislike  to  publicity, 
and  his  proud  contempt  for  visitors  who  intruded 
on  him  out  of  idle  curiosity.  A trait  of  gentle 
feeling  is  mentioned  on  page  287 ; when  Lady 
Sinclair  proposed  to  become  his  customer,  ho 
only  said  he  should  bo  the  last  person  to  take 
the  bread  from  the  mouth  of  another,  and  that 
he  was  sure  she  was  admirably  served  by 
her  present  baker.  How  many  of  our  great 
tradesmen,  rolling  in  money,  or  oven,  alas ! of 
our  professional  men,  would  show  the  like  mag- 
nanimity ? And  it  was  not  that  ho  did  not  bit- 
terly feel  tho  plague  of  want  of  money  when  it 
came  upon  him,  either.  To  a friend  who  praised 
his  “independence”  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, he  answered  that  it  was  very  good  to 
credit  him  with  independence  of  feeling,  but 
for  all  that  ha  had  been  at  work  among  flonr- 
sacks  for  over  thirty  years,  and  he  “ never  yet 
knew  an  empty  sack  stand  upright.”  What  a 
spirit  of  sad  and  shrewd  sarcasm  in  that ! 

Robert  Dick  was  a noble,  gifted,  and  interest- 
ing man,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Smiles  for 
• AuglicS,  “defile.” 


introduciog  us  to  him.  In  other  ways  the  book  is 
a very  pleasant  one,  from  the  number  of  beautiful 
illustrati.ms  of  the  scenery  about  Caithness;  and 
the  description  of  that  wild  and  grand  coast  is 
so  vivid,  and  in  a certain  sense  enticing,  that 
we  should  not  wonder  if  tho  effect  of  the  book 
were  to  draw  some  more  visitors  than  usual  into 
that  bleak  corner  of  Scotland,  where  there  must 
be  much  that  is  grand  in  coast  scenery  and 
effect  to  be  enjoyed,  though  not  such,  perhaps, 
as  would  best  suit  people  “ in  gigs.” 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER- 
COLOURS. 

The  thirteenth  Winter  Exhibition  of  this 
Society  is,  mnch  more  than  usual,  what  these 
Winter  Exhibitions  originally  professed  to  be, 
exhibitions  of  sketches  and  studies  rather  than 
of  finished  drawings.  We  have  always  urged 
that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  to  this  professed 
object  hon6;fide,  seeing  that  the  sketch  stage  of 
a work  of  art,  or  the  sketch  from  nature  which 
is  made  as  a sketch,  aud  with  no  ulterior  end, 
has  an  interest  of  its  own  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  finished  drawing,  and  that  thus  a 
different  character  is  given  to  the  Winter  Exhi- 
bition, and  it  avoids  becoming  a mere  repetition 
of  the  Summer  one.  As  a sketch  exhibition  the 
present  one  strikes  us  as  of  unusual  interest  and 
excellence,  and  there  are  some  good  works  by 
names  that  seem  comparatively  new  or  unaccus- 
tomed to  our  eyes  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Figaro  studies  are  not  numerous.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Linton,  who  naturally  claims  the  first  notice  in 
regard  to  this  branch  of  the  art,  is  not,  how- 
ever, “in  first  force”  this  year;  his  most 
prominent  work,  “ A Cap  of  Tea  ” (75),  an  interior 
sketch  with  a figure  of  a placid  and  very  buxom 
brunette  in  modern  costume,  though  showing 
very  fine  qualities  of  colour  and  drawing,  is 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  sentiment  which 
is  usually  the  leading  interest  in  the  works  of 
this  artist,  even  above  his  splendid  qualities  of 
technique.  A slighter  sketch  of  a “ Fisher  Girl  ” 
(37)  has  more  of  personal  character  in  it,  and 
interests  us  besides  as  showing  the  artist  in  a 
style  of  subject  unusual  with  him.  In  short, 
Mr.  Linton  is  realistic  this  season  instead  of 
poetic.  Mr.  Seymonr  Lneas,  whose  reputation 
seems  steadily  rising,  sends  two  fine  broadly- 
executed  studies  of  “A  Royalist”  and  “A 
Puritan  ” (9,  289),  of  which  the  latter  is  by 
far  the  more  forcible  both  in  composition  and  in 
character  ; the  Royalist  is  not  an  attractive- 
looking  gentleman,  but  the  artist  has  avoided 
the  common  temptation  to  make  him  theatrical. 
Mr.  Guido  Bach’s  “ Poultry-seller,  Cairo”  (26), 
is  au  effective  sketch,  far  more  attractive  tons 
than  most  of  his  finished  drawings.  We  next 
come  across  Mr.  C.  Green,  whose  “ 

(21)  carries  us  back  very  characteristically  to 
the  days  of  Jane  Austen.  Other  sketches  by 
the  same  artist  are  worthy  of  great  admiration, 
and  superior  to  this  : one  especially,  “ A Chas- 
seur of  the  First  Empire”  (322)  on  one  of  the 
screens ; indeed,  we  have  rarely  seen  this  artist 
better  represented  in  an  exhibition.  Mr.  Hugh 
Carter,  whom  we  have  several  times  before 
recognised  as  an  artist  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Israels,  has  a fine  and  rather  pathetic 
study  on  a larger  scale  than  usnal,  of  “ A 
Dutchwoman”  (127),  an  aged  and  frail-looking 
person  with  a sadly  resigned  expression  of 
countenance.  We  hardly  understand  why  Mr. 
Poole  painted  and  sent  his  study  of  “A  Cottage 
Girl  ” (151)  : it  is  not  worthy  of  his  reputation ; 
he  exhibits  also  the  water-colonr  study  for  his 
picture  of  the  “ Cave  of  Mammon,”  which  is  very- 
welcome  indeed,  and  in  some  respects  strikes  ns 
as  finer  than  the  large  painting  (speaking  of  the 
latter  from  memory  only).  We  next  notice  the 
largest  figure  subject  in  the  place,  and  one  which 
is  quite  a finished  drawing,  Mr.  Towneley  Green’s 
“ Actors  in  an  Inn  Yard”  (197),  representing  a 
performance  on  an  extempore  stage  in  the 
courtyard  of  a “hostelry.”  This  is  in  many 
respects  an  exceedingly  interesting^  work  in 
composition,  colour,  and,  feeling  5 it  is  perhaps 
finished  with  a care  and  subtlety  in  regard  to 
colour  combiuatioDS,  and  a degree  of  smoothed- 
out  finish  in  regard  to  execution,  which  detracts 
from  its  reality,  and  makes  us  feel  too  distinctly 
that  it  is  a picture  only  and  not  a scene  in  actual 
human  life ; but  the  various  degrees  of  interest 
shown  by  the  spectators  are  very  well  and 
minutely  discriminated,  although  the  whole  of 
them  seem  too  uniformly  placid  and  quiet  in 
their  mien  and  manner.  The  principal  actor 
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looks  a's  if  he  were  intended  to  be  bombastic, 
but  he  again  is  hardly  sufficiently  so,  and  looks 
rather  as  if  playing  or  acting  ; his  subordinate, 
the  valet  or  serving-man  of  the  piece,  is  much 
more  lifelike  in  manner,  and  there  is  some  able 
drawing  shown  in  the  figure.  Altogether,  the 
work  is  one  to  be  looked  on  with  interest  and 
respect,  though  nothing  in  it  excites  onr  sym- 
pathies very  much.  A kindred  subject  is  that 
by  Mr.  C.  Cabtermolo,  “ Hamletand  the  Players” 
(214),  which  may  be  instructively  compared 
with  the  previously-named  work.  Mr.  Catter- 
mole  is  neither  so  refined  in  execution  nor  so 
agreeable  in  colour,  nor  is  his  Hamlet  very 
successful  as  a Hamlet,  but  the  group  of  players 
listening  with  varied  expressions  of  criticism  or 
respect  have  something  about  them  more  dis- 
tinctly human  and  dramatic  than  the  placid 
and  dream-like  figures  of  Mr.  Green.  Two  or 
three  studies  of  heads  by  Mr.  Gregory  have 
force  and  power;  and  there  is  something,  but 
not  80  much,  in  the  pretty  but  rather  affected 
studies  of  Mr.  E.  Bale.  Mr.  Herkocner’s  largo 
and  very  ugly  unfinished  drawing,  called  “A 
Phrenologist”  (273)  derives  considerable  force 
and  piquancy  from  the  expression  imparted  to 
the  skill  which  the  savant  holds  in  his  baud,  and 
which  appears  to  grin  sardonically  at  him.  On 
the  screen  are  some  of  the  admirable  Punch 
drawings  of  Mr.  Tenniel,  and  Mr.  Linton’s 
sketch  (a  very  fine  and  bold  one)  for  “ The  Flag 
of  Truce,”  and,  last  but  not  least,  a small  Israels, 
‘‘  Gi-ace  before  Meat”  (307),  fall  of  fine  effect 
and  expressive  pathos. 

In  landscape  there  are  a great  many  charming 
small  sketches.  Mr.  nine  contributes  a great 
number,  all  of  them  purely  sketches  which 
might  have  been  (and  probably  were)  finished 
on  the  spot,  and  some  of  which  are  in  illus- 
tration of  subjects  not  usually  bandied 
by  him.  Two  of  the  host  of  these  are  the 
bridge  leading  to  the  ‘‘Back  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge”  (116),  with  part  of  the 
college  buildings,  and  still  better,  the  ‘‘  Fisher- 
man’s Refuge,  Yarmouth”  (41),  a most  unusual 
and  quaintly  picturesque  brick  building,  ad- 
mirably rendered  iu  all  its  old-world  character, 
without  any  labour  or  over-finish.  There  is  a 
study,  too,  “On  the  South  Coast  ” (202),  of  a 
set  of  coasting  craft  on  the  beach,  with  their 
big  rod  sails  hung  out  to  dry;  aud  another  of 
“ New  Barns,  St.  Alban’s  ” (203),  and  one  on  the 
second  screen,  representing  the  artist’s  favourite 
type  of  subject,  “On  the  Downs  near  Lewes” 
(310),.  which  is  beautiful.  Mr.  W.  Small’s; 
“Summer-time”  (51)  may  count  either  among 
landscape  or  figui-o  subjects,  and  is  good  from 


originality  of  sentiment  and  handling.  Two 
studies  by  Mr.  Beavis,  at  Hastings  and  Harwich 
(159,  184),  aro  very  successful  as  out-door 
studies,  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  they 
combine  freedom  of  execution  and  a decisively 
“ out-door  ” feeling  with  great  precision  in  the 
indication  of  detail  in  the  middle  distance ; 
notice  in  regard  to  this  the  “ Harwich  ” 
especially,  where  the  buildings  and  general 
character  of  the  town  seen  across  the  meadows 
are  so  well  rendered  as  to  produce  the  exactitude 
of  effect  of  a finished  drawing,  though,  in  fact, 
the  work  is  slight  enough  in  manipulation. 
Mr.  Maplestone  has  a stylo  of  his  own ; the 
best  of  bis  drawings  is  “Watford”  (246);  it 
may  possibly  err  in  the  direction  of  deficiency 
of  precision  in  indicating  local  colour  and 
detail,  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  fine 
qualities  in  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  landscape. 
Among  drawings  dealingwith  architectural  sub- 
jects (among  which  there  are  a good  many  that 
are  not  very  good)  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Carl 
Werner’s  two  fine  studies  of  the  Erechtheum 
and  the  Propylma  at  Athene ; and  in  another 
way  a small  drawing  by  Mr.  L.  Haghe,  of  the 
“ Kitchen  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Onofrio,  Rome  ” 
(210),  is  interesting  as  showing  what  material 
for  really  picturesque  effect  can  be  got  out  of 
such  prosaic  details  as  frying-pans  and  other 
metal  utensils  of  the  cooking  department. 

Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
exhibitions  we  have  seen  lately  at  the  Institute 
rooms,  not  the  less  because  the  best  of  tho  con- 
tributions keep  to  their  professed  character  of 
“sketches  and  studies.” 


THE  LEGAL  RELATION  OF 
QUANTITY  SURVEYORS  TO  ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OWNERS. 

OuR  readers  are  aware  that  some  correspond- 
ence has  recently  been  published  in  our  columns 
in  regard  to  the  law  as  to  quantities.  The  sub- 
ject is  nndoubtodly  one  not  only  of  interest  to 
those  who  aro  professionally  concerned  in  the 
erection  of  buildings,  but  of  much  practical 
importance.  One  of  the  cliief  reasons  wliicli  are 
given  for  the  establishment  of  a code  of  English 
law  is  that  it  should  make  plain  to  laymen,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  the  main  propositions  of  law. 
When  wo  consider  tho  uncertainty  which  clearly 
exists  in  our  readers’  uiiuds  iu  regard  to  the 
law  as  to  quantities,  we  regret  that  we  cannot 
present  them  with  a page  from  an  English  code 
which  should  set  their  doubts  on  this  point  at 


Opinion. 
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either  point  of  view,  and  notable  fur  the  free  rest.  The  letter  of  Messrs.  Harston,  which  we 
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handling  both  of  figures  and  landscape  and  their 
successful  combination.  Mr.  Fulioylove  is  accu- 
rate  and  topographical,  and  at  the  same  time 
artistic  (no,  easy  feat)  iu  representations  of 
scones  in  which  buildings  pay  an  important 


published  in  onr  issue  of  November  23rd,  seemed 
to  us  to  set  out  by  no  means  incorrectly  the 
general  impressions  as  to  tho  law  of  quantities. 
Still,  having,  as  we  have  said,  no  code  to  refer 
to,  or  with  which  to  compare  these  propositions, 


determined  to  tal^  throptaiorof  couS 
iTZ  ^ ! on  the  matter,  so  that  our  readers  might,  so  far 

dear_  old  haunted-looking  house,  with  a garden  as  was  possible,  be  correctly  informed  what  is 
gay  in  the  foreground  with  great  rank  poppies.  , tho  present  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  onan- 
A number  of  mostly  small  sketches  represent  i titles,  for  it  is  in  this  aspect  chiefly  a question 
Mr.  Wimpens,  ono  of  the  best  and  most  j for  a legal  mind  to  determine.  We  aro  quite 
thoroughly  true  water-colour  artists  who  ex-  sure  that  those  who  are  interested  in  this  ques- 

(25p  tion  will  consider  this  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  of  closing  the  correspondence  which 


hibits  here;  of  these,  “Waste  Land 
seems  to  us  far  tho  most  powerful,  though, 
perhaps,  the  little  drawing,  “A  Passing  Storm” 
(32'4),  on  one  of  the  screens,  is  inferior  to  it  only 
in  being  smaller  and  slighter.  Mr.  Pidgeon’s 
“Inner  Harbour,  Shoreliam”  (25)  painted  on 
the  spot,  is  an  admirable  little  work  under 
those  conditions,  and  a small  sketch  by  Mr. 
Aumonier,  “ March”  (59),  a bank  of  red  ploughed 
field,  with  thin,  bare  trees  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge  against  a peculiarly  delicate  aud  tender  sky, 
is  a very  characteristic  little  bit  of  poetio  paint- 
ing. Mr.  T.  Collier,  who  has  in  several  recent 
exhibitions  of  the  Institute  been  facile  princeps 
in  regard  to  landscape,  contributes  a powerful 
but  rather  rough  sketch  called  “ A June 
Morning’’  (71)  which  hardly  shows  his  finest 
characteristics;  there  are  finer  qualities  in  two 
smaU  sketches  on  the  screen  (309).  Mr.  E. 
Hargitt’s  works  are  exceptionally  good,  especially 
“The  Hay  Wagon”  (85),  which  is,  in  fact,  an 
extended  landscape  with  a remarkably  fine  sky, 
and  “The  Skirts  of  Dartmoor”  (146);  we 
cannot  but  think  that  his  work  has  higher 
artistic  results  than  are  realised  in  many  of  his 
more  highly-finished  drawings,  which  have  lees 
power  than  these  sketches  aud  show  a less  pure 
water-colour  style.  Mr.  Orrock’s  studies  on  the 
Lincolnshire  coast, — flat,  sandy  landscapes  with 
a great  expanse  of  sky,  are  very  noteworthy  for 
their  truth  of  tone  and  aerial  effect  aud  a certain 


has  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  wo  therefore 
without  further  comment  leave  the  case  and 
opinion  to  our  readers’  perusal. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  the  case  was  sent  by 
our  solicitors,  Messrs.  Bockett  & Sou,  is  known 
to  have  given  special  attention  to  the  law  con- 
nected with  building. 


Case  for  the  Opinion  of  Counstl. 
Herewith  is  a letter  from  Messrs.  A.  & C. 
Harston,  architects,  published  in  the  Builder  of 
November  23rd,  in  which  various  points  con- 
nected  with  the  legal  relation  of  quantity  sur- 
veyors to  architects,  builders,  and  house-owners 
are  raised.  The  editor  of  the  Builder  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  a legal  opinion  on  the  matter,  for 
publication,  if  desired.  Counsel  will,  therefore, 
please  to  give  his  opinion  as  to 

(1.)  Who  is  responsible  to  the  quantity  sur- 
veyor for  the  costs  of  taking  out  the  quantities, 
firstly,  when  no  tender  is  made  by  a builder,  or 
he  is  prevented  from  continuing  a work  under- 
taken ; and,  secondly,  where  a builder  who  has 
tendered  has  completed  the  work.  (2.)  Gene- 
rally,  on  any  other  points  which  will  make  the 
legal  position  of  the  above-mentioned  persons 
clear  under  the  circumstances  suggested  in  tho 
letter  sent  herewith,  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
; architect  himself  takes  out  the  quantities. 


1.  Primd  facie -whan  an  architect  engages  a 
quantity  surveyor  to  take  out  the  quantities,  he 
will  be  liable  to  the  surveyor  for  his  charges, 
unless  he  states  that  he  is  agent  for  a named  prin- 
cipal. But  if  the  suiweyor  proves  an  express  or 
implied  authority  from  the  person  for  whom  the 
architect  has  been  doing  work  to  employ  a 
quantity  surveyor,  then  the  architect's  employer 
will  be  liable  to  tho  quantity  surveyor.  That 
was  what  happened  in  the  case  of  Moon  r.  The 
Guardians  of  tho  Witney  Union,  3 C.  B.  814. 
But  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  tho  implied 
authority  arises  from  tho  force  of  a custom  o£ 
the  trade,  which  must  be  proved  by  the  person 
who  relies  on  it.  This  disposes  of  tho  case  when 
no  building  has  been  erected,  or  the  owner  has 
prevented  its  completion. 

2.  But  should  the  builder  execute  the  works 
as  described  iu  the  bill  of  quantities,  then  h& 
becomes  liable  to  the  surveyor  for  his  charges, 
provided  the  latter  establishes  either  a distinct 
custom  of  the  trade  to  that  effect,  or  a condi- 
tion in  the  contract  between  the  builder  and  the 
employer  that  the  builder  shall  pay  the  sur- 
veyor’s charges.  But  au  express  agreement 
between  the  architect  aud  the  builder  that  in 
any  event  the  latter  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
surveyor’s  charges,  as  occurred  iu  Taylor  v. 
Walsh,  4 Irish  L.  R,  C.  P.  4G7,  would  take  away 
the  effect  of  the  custom. 

3.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  architect  him- 
self takes  out  the  quantities.  If  he  were  ex- 
pressly  authorised  to  do  this  by  his  employer 
there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  latter  for  the  cost  of  this  work.  If  how- 
ever, the  architect  were  to  take  out  the  quau- 
tities,  without  having  any  agreement  to  this- 
effect  with  his  employer,  it  is  clear  that  since 
there  was  no  contract  between  them,  the  em- 
ployer w’ould  bo  under  no  obligation  in  tho 
matter.  If,  however,  the  builder  made  use  of 
the  quantities  as  taken  out  by  the  architect,  the- 
former  would  clearly  be  bound  to  pay  a reason- 
able remuneration  to  tho  architect,  not  from 
any  custom,  but  because  be  bad  used  the  work 
of  auothor  person  for  bis  own  purpose  aud  profit. 
There  would,  in  fact,  be  a claim  against  the 
builder  “ for  work  and  labour.” 

4.  As  to  losses  incurred  through  incorrect 
bills  of  quantities.  I consider  that  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  person  whom  I may  call  the 
house-owner  is  in  no  case  liable  for  any  losses 
incurred  by  the  builder  iu  consequence  of  the 
quantities  being  incorrect ; that  is,  whether 
there  be  a separate  quantity  surveyor  or  whether 
the  architect  act  in  this  capacity.  This  is 
plain  from  two  authorities, — Scrivener  v.  Pask, 
18  C.B.  N.S.  785,  and  on  appeal  1 L.R.C.P.  715, 
and  Thorn  v.  The  Mayor  of  London,  1 L.R. 
App.  Cases,  120,  the  latter  of  which  cases  was 
finally  a decision  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was 
an  action  by  a contractor  against  bis  employers 
for  loss  incurred  through  errors  in  the  engineer’s 
plans,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  au  implied 
warranty  that  they  were  correct. 

The  reasoning  iu  that  case  clearly  applies  to 
bills  of  quantities.  Lord  Cairns  said,  in  deliver- 
ing judgment, — “If  it  were  to  be  held  that 
there  is,  with  regard  to  the  specification  itself, 
an  implied  warranty  on  the  part  of  tho  person, 
who  invites  tenders  for  the  contract,  that  the 
work  can  be  done  in  the  way  and  under  the 
conditions  mentioned  iu  the  specification,  so 
that  he  is  to  be  found  liable  iu  damages  if  it  is 
found  that  it  cannot  be  so  done,  the  conse- 
quences would  be  most  alarming.  They  would 
be  consequences  which  would  go  to  affect  every 
person  who,  having  employed  an  architect  to 
prepare  a plan  for  a house,  afterwards  enters 
into  a contract  to  havo  a house  built  according 
to  that  plan.  It  would  go  to  every  caso  iu  which 
work  was  contracted  to  be  done  according  to  a 
specification,  however  unexpected  might  be  the 
results  from  that  work  when  it  came  actually 
to  be  executed.” 

But  as  between  a surveyor  and  a builder  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  an  implied  war- 
ranty by  the  former  that  he  has  used  ordinary 
skill  and  care  in  compiling  the  bill  of  quantities, 
and  that  it  is  reasonably  correct.  The  tendency 
of  the  Courts  is  rather  iu  this  direction,  as  shown 
iu  some  recent  cases,  and  there  is  no  case  to  tho 
contrary  effect  of  which  I am  aware,  like 
Thorn  v.  The  Mayor  of  London,  which  governs 
one  portion  of  this  question.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  express  contracts,  fraud,  and 
want  of  evidence,  aud  other  circumstances  may 
frequently  modify  or  change  tbe  above  rules. 
Temple,  Dec.  4,  1878.  E.  S.  Eoscoe. 
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O.iKOVA-S  COUNTRY. 

Living  in  the  country  where  the  name  of 
Canova,  not  only  as  a great  artist,  but  as  a 
charitable  benefactor,  is  much,  revered,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  uniting  in  this  esteem,  if  not 
with  as  much  warmth,  at  least  with  a greatly 
renewed  respect,  for  an  artist  whose  works  have 
BO  long  been  famous.  Having  recently  visited 
the  early  home  of  this  favourite  sculptor,  and 
seen  with  what  sound  good  sense  he  devoted  the 
)U'oceeds  of  his  industrious  life  to  the  benefit  of 
ids  countrymen,  it  is  with  no  small  degree  of 
]ilca8ur0  that  we  give  in  these  pages  some 
account  of  Canova’s  native  place,  compared,  as 
his  expressed  wishes  in  regard  to  that  native 
]ilac6  may  bo,  with  those  of  one  of  our  own 
famous  sculptors,  John  Gibson,  whose  wishes 
have  been  but  only  lately  carried  out  in  Loudon, 
ill  accordance  with  his  last  request. 

In  this  picturesque  province  of  Venctia,  em- 
broidered thickly  with  the  traditions  of  art- 
history,  we  must  not  allow  our  veneration  of  the 
great  names  of  the  past  to  lead  ua  to  overlook 
those  more  modern  names  which,  unconnected 
with  any  group,  stand  by  themselves,  their 
country  almost  ignored  by  the  world  at  large, 
which  admires,  and  has  long  admired,  their 
works. 

To  such  belongs  Canova,  whose  romantic  birth- 
]daoe  lies  among  the  picturesque  Cadore  Hills, 
their  beautiful  outline  distinctly  visible  from 
Venice.  At  no  great  distance  from  the  antique 
town  of  Asolo,*  and  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Monte  Grappa,  the  last  of  the  chain  of 
Alps  which  overlook  the  great  Trevisan  plain, 
stretching  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  approach  to 
Possagno,  whether  from  the  ivy-walled  and  his- 
toric town  of'  Bassano,  or  from  the  deserted 
mountain  hamlet  of  Asolo,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  beautiful  : it  is  no  surprise  that  artistic 
genius  should  have  been  developed  in  such  a 
cradle.  In  threading  the  Via  di  Caniezza  to 
reach  Possagno,  one  sees  almost  hidden  in  the 
morning  mist,  half  way  up  the  pale  blue  moun- 
tain side,  the  classic  Temple  of  Possagno,  sur- 
rounded with  picturesque  hills  and  solitary 
valleys.  The  village  of  Caniezza,  gathered 
round  its  little  church  on  the  mountain  slope, 
the  pastoral  appearance  of  its  meadows  shut  in 
by  rocks  and  trees,  pictures  completely  the  ideal 
Alpine  hamlet.  The  Temple  of  Possagno,  the 
stern  Doric  columns  and  simple  pediment,  bear 
one,  as  if  on  Prince  Honssain’s  magic  carpet,  to 
Greece,  a contrast  singularly  impressive  in  a 
scene,  set,  as  it  is,  iu  the  midst  of  nature’s 
almost  untouched  effects. 

And  here  is  the  country  of  Canova,  where  his 
father,  honest  Pietro,  worked  for  many  years, 
and  from  under  whose  roof  young  Antonio  went 
forth  to  the  world  to  achieve  that  fame  which 
he  had  seen  floating  before  him  even  when  a 
boy,  and  with  difliculty  wielding  the  mallet  and 
the  chisel. 

The  story  of  Canova’s  life  is  too  familiar,  and  the 
incidents  ai'e  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  permit 
us  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them  in  these  pages. 
His  first  journey  was  to  Venice;  but  it  was  not 
here  that  the  models  of  which  he  was  in  search 
were  to  be  found,  and  soon  we  see  young  Canova 
leaving  Northeim  Italy  for  Rome.  Here  at  last, 
in  the  museum  of  the  Papal  capital,  he  dis- 
covered by  study  that  secret  he  had  so  long 
sought,  and  fame  soou  recognised  his  skill. 

Arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  renown,  he  bad 
nob  forgotten  his  native  town,  and  it  was  at  this 
period  that  ho  planned  and  built  the  Temple  of 
Possagno,  showing  in  its  resemblance  to  the 
Parthenon  that  admiration  for  the  Greek  which 
penetrated  everything  ho  attempted.  In  June 
of  the  year  1819  the  first  stone  of  this  temple 
was  laid  by  him.  Ho  had  already  painted  an 
altar-piece, — the  Deposition  of  the  Cross, — and 
had  returned  to  his  studio  at  Rome  (the  same 
occupied  in  later  years  by  Gibson),  to  prepare 
the  metopes,  and  had,  indeed,  modelled  the  group 
of  thoPietfi.  Each  year  (in  this  resembling  onr 
own  Sbakspeare,  who  nuiiiially  visited  his  home 
at  Stratford)  he  came  to  Possagno,  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  church.  In  1822,  returning 
from  bis  native  place,  he  was  struck  down  at 
Venice,  and  there,  on  October  22Dd,  he  breathed 
his  last,  amidst  the  universally-expressed  grief 
of  the  whole  artistic  world.' 

Born  iu  1757,  he  had  passed  sixty-five  years 
amidst  sympathising  friends,  who  had  welcomed 
each  work  as  it  came  from  his  hand, — appre- 
ciative friends,  like  the  refined  and  spintuelle 
Isabella  Albrizzi,  whom  Byron,  it  will  be  remem- 


" See  Builder,  p.  1168,  ante. 


bered,  has  called  the  Madame  de  Stael  of  Venice, 
and  the  lively  society  which  met  at  her  beautiful 
villa  on  the  Terraglio.* 

Canova’s  remains,  by  his  request,  repose  in 
the  beautiful  church  which  he  had  erected  at 
his  birthplace,  surrounded  by  the  scenes  of  his 
happy  youth.  At  Rome,  his  second  home,  iu 
the  Campidaglio,  a mausoleum  was  erected  to 
his  memory  ; while  Europe  herself  aided  iu  the 
monument  at  S.  Maria  Gloriosa,  in  Venice, 
carried  out  from  the  model  left  by  the  sculptor 
for  the  tomb  of  Titian,  and  there  was  preserved 
Canova's  heart ; nor  did  the  little  town  of  Asolo, 
which  had  conferred  on  him  his  first  title  of 
nobility,  neglect  to  honour  its  countryman,  and 
there  may  be  still  eeen  the  cenotaph  raised  by 
the  Asolauesi  to  Canova. 

But  amidst  all  these  public  houours  to  the 
famous  sculptor,  the  most  glorious  monumeut 
to  Canova's  memory  remains  in  the  noble  deeds 
of  benevolence  and  charity  that,  during  his  suc- 
cessful life,  he  secretly  carried  out,  not  alone  for 
Possagno,  his  native  place,  but  for  more  than 
one  town  iu  the  country  round  about.  The  in- 
teresting museum  at  Bassano  (which,  among 
other  treasures,  contains  a valuable  collection  of 
prints  of  all  periods,  and  notably  some  rare 
examples  of  English  masters)  preserves,  iu  addi- 
tion to  some  22,000  autographs  of  famous  men, 
the  gift  of  Canova,  several  hundreds  of  his 
letters,  as  yet  unpublished,  from  which  may  be 
gathered  many  particulars  of  the  artist’s  bene- 
volence and  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  country  when  Napoleon’s  aimy 
invaded  Italy.  “I  beg  of  you,”  he  writes  to  a 
friend  in  1801, t “to  send  some  means  of  help 
to  this  unhappy  land,  whose  sufferings  I grieve 
over  to  the  utmost.  I can  assure  you  that  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day  I exclaim  against 
him  who  is  the  cause  of  all  our  misery.”  In 
these  few  lines  wo  see  Canova,  the  simple 
patriotic  citizen  who,  on  the  suitable  occasion, 
knew  bow  to  speak  in  behalf  of  his  country  to 
those  who  occasioned  its  misery.  Canova’s 
reply,  when  Napoleon  proposed  to  transport  to 
Paris  the  famous  Paruese  Hercules,  is  worthy 
of  record, — “Let  your  majesty,  at  least,  leave 
something  to  our  poor  Italy.  These  antique 
monuments  form  links  in  a chain  of  association 
which  can  never  be  transported  either  from 
Naples  or  Rome.”  Nor  must  Canova’s  influence 
be  forgotten  in  the  eventual  restoration  to  Italy 
of  those  “ illustrious  spoils,”  the  artistic  trea- 
sures which  Napolem  had  gathered  from  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  Paris. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill-side  of  Possagno  stands 
Canova’s  house  and  the  Gypaoteca, — an  inte- 
resting musenm  where  are  preserved  numerous 
models  of  his  works  (some  200),  his  sketches, 
and  his  books.  In  this  museum,  of  which  there 
is  au  equally  interesting  annexe  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Bassano,  one  is  able  to  judge  by 
comparison,  so  valuable  a means  of  determining 
an  artist’s  merit,  all  Canova’s  famous  works,  so 
varied  in  their  conception,  from  the  Icarus  iu 
the  first  gleam  of  hope  in  bis  imagined  dis- 
covery to  the  calm  features  of  Washington  dis- 
playing to  his  countrymen  the  table  of  the  laws, 
the  aegis  of  their  liberty ; the  grace  of  the  Venus 
issuing  from  her  bath ; the  even  more  familiar 
Hebe  (who,  by  something  in  her  action  and  in  the 
flutter  of  her  drapery,  recalls  a suggestion  of 
Goethe’s,  of  the  beauty  for  a “ pathetic  statue  ” of 
Eui'ydice  bitten  in  the  heel  by  a snake  as  she 
goes  joyfully  through  the  meadows  with  the 
flowei’s  she  has  collected)  ; the  figures  of  the 
Dansatrice,  the  Psycho,  and  the  Graces,  which 
have  already  made  the  fortunes  of  more  than 
one  generation  of  Italian  cast-sellers ; the  re- 
fined beauty  of  Eliza  Bonaparte,  the  Slumber  of 
the  Nymph,  and  the  Sleeping  Venue,  with  its 
tradition  of  the  model  having  been  the  beautiful 
Princess  Paulino  Borghese,  or  the  contrast  in 
the  spirited  Pugilists  and  the  numerous  male 
portraits,  or  the  still  more  expressive  Magda- 
lene, in  whicli  is  so  perfectly  idealised  that  com- 
plete dejection  which  has  inspired  for  centuries 
so  many  famous  painters.  And  all  these  works 
are  here,  with  an  additional  interest  iu  their 
associatiuus ; io  many  cases  the  perishable 
model  “pointed,”  for  the  sculptor  to  reproduce 
iu  imperishable  marble. 

When  wo  saw  a portion  merely  of  Canova’s 
collected  works  in  the  gallery  at  Bassano,  we 
could  not  help  drawing  a comparison  unfavour- 
able to  the  arrangement  of  the  Gibson  collec- 


*  Tbohigh  road  loading  from'Treriso  to  Mestre,  and  so 
to  Venice,  along  which  all  travellers  entering  the  capital 
from  Germany,  passed,  before  the  days  of  the  railway. 

t la  a letter  which  we  take  from  Sig.  Caccianisa’s  inle* 
resting  ” Ricordo  della  Provinria  di  Treviso.’’ 


tion  at  Burlington  House  ; and  even  here,  in  the 
mountains,  in  a portion  of  Italy  bub  little  fre- 
quented by  strangers,  there  are  considerably 
more  visitors  to  the  Canova  Gallery  than  the 
Burlington  House  authorities  can  record  in  their 
upper  room,  althongh  amply,  indeed,  would  the 
visitor  be  repaid  for  ascending  those  few  steps, 
even  if  Gibson’s  works  were  not  there,  by  the 
eight  of  an  original  work  by  Michelangelo  and 
three  or  four  superb  portraits  by  Reynolds, — to 
say  nothing  of  the  collected  diploma  pictures  of 
the  Royal  Academicians  from  the  earliest  days  to 
one  of  the  last  gifts,  that  of  the  St.  Jerome,  by  the 
present  accomplished  P.  R.  A.,  or,  i)erhap8,  even 
more  interesting,  Marco  D’Oggioue’s  copy  of  his 
master’s  perishing  “ Last  Supper.” 

All  the  numerous  works  left  by  Canova,  which 
show  his  powers  as  a sculptor,  a painter,  and  an 
architect,  evince  the  extraordinary  effort  he 
made  to  attain  that  ideal  of  which,  from  his 
youti),  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  lose 
sight;  his  fame  as  an  artist  may  be  said  to  be 
universal,  but  the  modesty  which  veiled  his 
nature  is  less  known  to  the  public,  as  also  are 
liis  beneficence,  and  those  virtues  of  a patriotic 
citizen  which  he  on  more  than  one  occasiou 
displayed  so  openly. 

All  the  numerous  honours  which  were  heaped 
on  him  he  received  ns  a tribute  to  that  art 
which  ho  represented  ; all  the  riches  which  he 
gained  by  his  numerous  works  he  spent  in  acts 
of  public  and  private  benevolence,  and  long  will 
the  fortunate  country  of  his  birth  bo  daily 
reminded  of  his  loving  sympathy. 

While  he  lived,  bis  house  and  studio  were  ever 
open  to  young  aspirants,  whoso  first  works  he 
often  purchased  j while  secretly  ho  aided  more 
than  one  suffering  artist’s  family,  and  cheered 
more  than  one  unhappy  home. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  so  great 
a benefactor  to  leave  his  birthplace  without 
visiting,  at  some  short  distance  from  it,  tlio 
village  of  Crespano,  almost,  one  might  say  (iu 
common  with  more  than  one  village  on  these 
Alpine  slopes) , created  by  Canova,  and  where  the 
generous  traditions  left  by  the  artist  have  been 
continued  by  the  noble  family  Canal,  whoso 
charming  residence,  not  far  frum  Crespano,  is 
especially  interesting  to  the  English  visitor,  if 
not  to  the  admirer  of  Canova,  for,  among  the 
many  recollections  of  the  famous  sculptor  may 
be  found  his  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
while  the  same  features,  even  mure  gracefully 
treated  by  auother  familiar  hand,  that  of 
Angelica  Kauffmann,  hang  at  no  great  distance 
off. 

It  id  a curious  fact  recalled  by  this  picture, 
and  one  probably  known  to  few  but  those  who 
remember  the  pleasaut  evenings  at  Porcbester- 
terrace  of  thirty  years  ago,  that  Mrs.  Loudon, 
the  admii-able  authoross  of  “ The  Mummy,”  was 
the  god. daughter  of  Canova. 

But  several  other  interesting  memories  of 
Canova’s  connexion  with  England  still  remain  in 
the  peaceful  province  which  gave  him  birth. 
Among  these  are  especially  worthy  of  mention  as 
bibliographical  curiosities,  in  the  collection  of 
the  Arrigoni  family,  at  their  beautifully-situated 
seat  at  Valdobbiadene,  two  small  volumes  pre- 
sented to  Canova  by  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Devonshire.*  These  works  were  at  a later 
period  given  by  Canova  to  the  Arrigoni  family. 
Each  volume  bears,  written  in  pencil  on  the 
first  page,  in  the  minutest  handwriting,  its 
dedication  ; — on  the  “ Horace,” — “ The  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  iUe  Hervey,  to  Sig.  Canova”; 
and  on  the  “ "Virgil,” — “ Sent  to  Antonio  Canova 
by  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  vifc 
Hervey,  in  testimony  of  her  sincere  friendship 
and  great  admiration.”  Equally  interesting 
is  a gold  snuff-box,  presented  by  George  lll.’s 
Queen  to  Sir  Charles  Long,  by  whom  it  was 
given,  as  we  gather  from  the  words  engraved 
on  the  lid,  “ To  his  friend  Antonio  Canova.” 
Meeting  with  these  modern  English  names,  so 
familiar  to  us  all,  high  up  in  tlie  Venetian 
mountains,  from  which  one  may  look  down  over 


• Olio  Tolunie  is  Iho  fifth  enlirc  of  Horace  (the  journey 
lo  Brinilki),  superbly  printed  at  tho  expense  of  the 
authoress  of  the  “ Passage  of  St.  Gothard,"  accompanied 
by  an  Italian  translation,  and  a portrait  of  Horace  taken 
from  a medal  in  the  PoniiUowsky  cabinet.  But  more  beau- 
tiful ia  the  " Alnoid  ” of  Virgil,  trnuslated  by  Aunibal  Caro, 
published  in  two  folio  volumes,  on  wove  paper,  with  views 
of  the  places  mentioned.  The  edition  executed  iu  Rome  at 
the  Stninperia  di  Romani  (MDCCCXIX),  at  the  cost  of  the 
Duchess,  consisted  of  only  lt>4  copies,  distributed,  we 
learn,  oulv  to  the  principal  libraries  and  soverei^s  of 
Europe.  It  is  a fact  worthy  of  addition  to  this,  that  it 
was  the  Duchess  of  Devoushire,  doubtless  at  Canova’s 
suggestion,  who  subscribed  the  first  funds  to  establish  what 
is  called  the  English  Academy  of  Arts  at  Rome,  when?  so 
many  English  artists  for  the  lest  sixty  years  have  studied, 
mote  or  less, 
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the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy,  prodncea  a 
strange  effect  on  the  mind,  filled  as  it  is,  in  this 
pictnreaque  corner  of  Europe,  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  long  by-gone  Venetian  school  j but 
still  stranger,  it  can  be  imagined,  is  likely  to  be 
the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  English 
traveller,  who,  like  ourselves,  might  visit  the 
interesting  cathedral  at  Bassano,  to  find  him- 
self,  on  entering  a side  door  of  that  Mediaeval 
pile,  confronted  with  an  old  friend  in  a copy 
of  the  famous  Holy  Family  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Treviso. 


A NEW  ART  PROJECT. 

A RECENT  number  of  the  R^puilique  Franraise 
publishes  the  new  regulations  for  the  future 
management  of  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the 
(Salon.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Fine  Arts,  who  has  put  these  regulations  for- 
ward, is  deserving  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
artistic  world  for  the  broad  and  j udicious  liberality 
that  these  new  rules  offer  to  the  workers  in  the' 
fine  arts,  and  for  the  means  of  instruction  that 
his  project  holds  forth  for  the  future  of  French 
and  foreign  art  generally. 

The  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  with  a rare  origin- 
ality  that  must  be  the  result  of  careful  study 
and  a profound  acknowledgment  of  precedents, 
with  an  acquaintance  with  the  failures  and  diffi- 
culties that  all  those  encounter  who  desire  to 
secure  general  satisfaction,  seems  really  to  have 
almost  accomplished  the  solution  of  an  appa- 
rently difficult  problem.  Impossible  as  it  may 
seem,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  minister’s 
new  project  will  at  least  reduce  to  a minimum 
the  amount  of  dissatisfaction  expressed,  and  the 
complainers  will  be  found  to  be  simply  those 
who,  under  the  old  system,  enjoyed  special  ad- 
vantages,  which  now  will  be  equalised  for  all. 

The  Council  of  Fine  Arts  (reorganised  by  a 
recent  Governmental  decree),  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  13th  of  November, — the  same  day  that 
our  Royal  Academy  met  to  appoint  the  new 
president, — first  meeting  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Fine  Arts,  who  communicated  to  the  council 
some  resolutions  altering  in  unimportant  degree 
the  administration  of  the  fine  arts. 

These  decrees  consist  of  a recommendation  to 
encourage  even  still  further  instruction  of 
“ drawing,”  but  especially  of  a project  tending 
to  greatly  modify  the  existing  regulations  of 
admission  to  the  yearly  Exhibition  of  the  Salon, 
a project  on  the  terms  of  which  the  Minister 
invited  the  council  to  deliberate  and  give  their 
opinion.  These  new  regulations  are  now  made 
known  to  the  public. 

In  the  first  place,  the  much-vexed  question  of 
the  jury  of  admission  is  to  be  solved  by  its 
election  from  a body  formed  of  all  artists  whose 
works  have  already  been  exhibited  at  least 
three  times  on  the  walls  of  the  Salon.  There 
will  also  be  in  addition  to  the  jory  of  admission, 
one  to  award  the  prizes  and  rewards.  In  these 
juries  all  the  different  branches  of  those  arts 
which  figure  at  the  Salon  will  have  a repre- 
sentant. 

It  has  also  been  determined  to  hold,  at  the 
close  of  the  Salon,  an  Art  Union  resembling  that 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  this  year,  with  the 
funds  raised  by  which  numerous  works  of  art 
will  be  purchased. 

An  important  innovation  is  that  regarding 
the  question  of  the  free  entries,  distributed  till 
now  so  unjustly,  and  to  such  unsuitable  in- 
dividuals: henceforward  all  artisans,  schoolboys, 
and  soldiers  will  be  admitted  free  of  charge. 

Such  are  the  most  important  innovations  pro- 
jected by  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts.  Among 
the  less  important,  ai'e  worthy  of  mention  the 
following:— Every  artist  must  write  on  a label, 
to  be  attached  conspicuously  to  the  frame,  the 
subject  of  the  picture,  ns  also  his  name ; the 
exact  dimensions  of  each  picture  are  to  be 
inserted  in  the  catalogue  5 and  as  a minor  point, 
wo  notice  the  exclusion  henceforward  of  all 
copies  on  enamel. 

But  the  most  novel  portion,  probably,  of  the 
new  project  consists  in  the  formation  of  an 
exhibition  of  the  refused  pictures,  an  innovation 
which  may  lead  to  singular  results.  Further- 
more, every  five  years,  will  be  exhibited  the 
most  successful  works  that  have  figured  in  the 
five  previous  exhibitions.  In  addition  to  these 
innovations,  mention  should  bo  made  of  the 
formation  of  two  important  committees,  one  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  Government  commissions 
and  purchases,  the  other  with  the  conduct  of 
artistic  missions  at  home  and  abroad. 
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These  new  regulations  gain  additional  interest 
from  the  certainty  that  the  French  Minister  for 
Fine  Arts  has  not  only  given  the  matter  careful 
consideration,  but  he  has  been  guided  by 
practical  men,  whoso  lives  are  devoted,  as  so 
many  lives  are  in  France,  to  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts  as  an  element  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  establishing  a nation’s  name  in  the 
history  of  the  world  : affording,  in  addition, 
another  proof  of  the  desire  of  the  French  Re- 
public to  advance  the  msthetic  institutions  of 
the  country. 


ROCK-BORING  MACHINERY  IN 
CORNWALL. 

The  recent  depression  in  the  mining  industry 
of  this  county,  owing  to  a rapid  and  complete 
fall  in  the  price  cf  tin,  has  exemplified  in  a 
marked  degree  the  well-known  proverb,  “ ’Tis 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.” 

Every  sovereign’s  worth  of  tin  costing  some 
253.  to  raise,  naturally  reduced  “ the  adven- 
turers,” as  the  shareholders  are  locally  called, 
to  utter  despair,  and,  with  many  of  the  smaller 
mines,  resulted  in  the  stoppage  of  the  engines 
and  the  letting  in  of  the  water;  while  the 
miners,  thrown  out  of  employment,  wero  forced, 
together  with  their  families,  to  emigrate,  and 
seek  their  daily  bread  in  other  climes.  The 
bigger  mines,  on  which  more  outlay  naturally 
had  been  expended,  and  which,  therefore,  seemed 
worth  more  to  the  adventurers,  were  only  kept 
going  by  sheer  pluck  and  determination,  and  at 
great  expense,  in  the  hope  of  a turn  in  the  tide 
of  low  prices.  Many  despaired,  but  many,  for- 
tnnately,  turned  their  thoughts  and  serious 
attention  to  economy  in  production,  with  the 
resulting  discovery  that  the  means  hitherto 
employed  to  raise  the  mineral  had  been  extrava- 
gant and  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  and  that, 
under  proper  management  and  economy,  now 
for  the  first  time  really  called  into  play,  tin 
could  be  raised  at  about  half  the  cost! 

Nor  was  this  all.  Mine  adventurers  and 
mine  agents,  the  latter,  as  a rule,  a class  too 
closely  wedded  to  old  ways  and  customs,  began 
to  see  that  there  was  something  in  rock-boring 
machinei-y  after  all,  and  to  turn  a more  attentive 
ear  to  those  who  advocated  its  merits. 

The  Diamond  Rock  Drill  Company  and  the 
Barrow  Company  were,  we  believe,  the  first  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  route  thus  thrown  open 
to  them,  while,  in  their  wake,  the  represen- 
tatives  of  the  “M'Kean”  drill,  the  “Darling- 
ton,” the  “Eclipse,”  the  "Champion,”  and 
“ Jordan’s  Haud-power  Drill,”  have  crossed  the 
Tamar;  so  that,  what  with  the  many  drills 
before  their  eyes,  and  those  further  advertised 
in  the  local  papers,  the  adventurers  and  agents 
are  not  a little  puzzled,  and  are  somewhat  in  the 
position  we  might  imagine  the  inhabitants  of 
Venice  would  be  if  their  " silent  highways  ” 
were  suddenly  to  be  converted  into  mac- 
adamised roads,  and  they  had,  in  place  of  their 
gondolas,  to  make  use  of  beasts  of  burden  and 
of  draught! 

The  vendors  of  horses,  mules,  asses,  oxen,  and 
perhaps  camels  and  elephants,  would  soon  be  in 
the  city,  each  vaunting  the  merits  of  his  own 
peculiar  class  of  beast ; the  Venetians  would  see 
the  necessity  of  making  a choice,  but  feel  them- 
selves,  from  entire  ignorance  of  the  subject, 
utterly  incompetent  to  do  so.  In  some  such 
position  are  Cornish  adventurers  and  mine  agents 
at  the  present  moment. 

The  necessity  for  boring-machinery  is  patent 
to  all,  but  they  are  utterly  at  a lose  how  to  make 
selection.  The  Venetians  would,  after  a year  or 
so  of  experience,  be  able  to  descant  freely  on 
the  merits  of  the  various  natures  of  quadrupeds, 
and  so  will  these  agents  by-and-by,  on  the 
merits  of  the  different  drills,  but  just  now  they 
feel  themselves  in  the  dark,  and  unable  to  walk 
except  w’ith  cautious  and  timid  steps. 

Wo  imagine  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  rock-drills  as  between  the  beasts  of 
burden  and  draught  we  have  supposed  the 
Venetians  called  upon  to  choose  from.  They 
cannot  all  be  equally  good,  and  so,  while  some 
mines  have  boldly  purchased  some  expensive 
drill  or  other  and  set  it  to  work,  others  have 
pursued  a more  middle  and  safe  course,  and  con- 
tracted  with  the  proprietors  of  the  drills  for  the 
“ driving,”  as  it  is  termed,  of  so  many  fathoms 
of  levels  at  tho  ordinary  hand-labour  price,  the 
mines  supplying,  as  a rule,  the  steam  necessary 
to  work  the  air-compressors,  in  return  for  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  to 
drive  at  least  at  doable  the  speed  of  hand 
labour. 


Thus  in  onc-half  the  time  that  used  to  be 
occupied,  generally  in  less,  ground  is  explored 
and  communications  made  to  the  very  great 
advantages  of  all  interested  in  the  mines,  while 
the  agents  are  afforded  time  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  machinery  utterly  new  to  them, 
and  to  learn  the  respective  merits  of  each  kind. 

The  disastrous  fall  in  the  price  of  tin,  by 
compelling  proper  economy  in  production  audby 
paring  tho  way  to  the  extensive  use  of  boring 
machinery,  has  decidedly  lined  with  silver  the 
dark  cloud  that  it  threw  so  thickly  over  the 
whole  county  of  Cornwall,  and  if  the  present  rise 
in  prices  continues,  will  possibly  prove  to  have 
been  of  actual  benefit. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  while  the  share- 
holders or  adventurers  may  be,  ou  the  whole,  the 
gainers,  the  miners  themselves  ai'e  reaping,  and 
will  continue  to  reap,  incalculable  benefits;  for 
not  only  are  they  relieved  of  the  heavy,  exhaust- 
ing, nay  killing  work  of  boring  by  hand  the  holes 
necessary  for  blasting,  but  no  matter  how  far 
the  “ end  ” where  they  are  working  may  be  from 
the  nearest  shaft,  or  how  deep  below  the  sur- 
face,  the  compressed  air,  which  feeds  and  works 
the  drill,  issuing  from  the  exhaust-pipe  as  fresh, 
cool,  and  pure  as  when  it  left  the  ground  above, 
enables  them  to  work  almost  as  well,  and  per- 
haps with  as  little  danger  to  health,  as  if  they 
were  at  the  surface. 

Surely,  with  this  flooding  of  the  " dead  ” and 
unwholesome  “ends”  of  Cornish  mines  with 
pure  air,  “miner’s  complaint  ” and  other  serious 
ills  will  well-nigh  be  stamped  out,  and  the 
wonder  and  shame  are  that  the  priceless  boon 
now  afforded  should  have  been  brought  about 
in  struggling  to  economise  in  expenditure  of 
money,  rather  than  in  the  more  lauda- 
ble endeavour  to  economise  in  expeuditnre  of 
human  life,  and  that  that  which  the  highest 
prices  for  tin  failed  to  accomplish  in  extorting 
from  the  hands  of  wealthy  and  gratified  share- 
holders has  been  derived  in  so  different  a 
manner. 

It  is  hardly  in  our  province,  even  were  it  in 
our  power,  to  review  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  dozen  or  more  rock-drills,  and  their  attend- 
ant compressors,  that  are  now  before  the  public, 
and  on  which  extravagant  encomiums  are 
lavished  by  the  proprietors  in  almost  every 
case. 

The  main  points  will  be  apparent  to  all.  The 
air-compressor  must  work  efficiently  and  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  steam,  and  the 
drill  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  air, 
This  latter  desideratum  ia  very  necessary,  for  it 
is  a no  small  matter  of  importance  in  tho  long 
run,  whether  2.iQ.  or  J-in.  tubes  have  to  be 
used,  not  only  as  regards  the  first  cost  of  the 
tubes,  but  as  regards  economy  of  labour  in 
fixing,  and  especially  of  economy  in  space. 

The  drill  should  be  as  light  and  portable  as  is 
possible,  in  combination  with  efficiency  ; should 
be  simple  in  all  its  parts,  and  be  calculated  to 
work  steadily  on,  month  after  month,  under- 
ground; without  the  necessity  for  sending  it  on 
its  upward  and  costly  journey  to  the  fitting- 
shop  for  repairs. 

The  mines  of  Cornwall  have  at  present  the 
monopoly  of  all  the  boring  machinery  in  the 
county;  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  we 
think,  when  it  will  be  seen  at  work  in  many 
large  granite  and  elvau  quarries,  and  the  conse- 
quent reduction  in  the  cost  of  building-stone 
thus  brought  about  would  not  fail  to  be  a subject 
of  congratulation  with  all  our  professional 
readers. 


Roman  Remains,  Lincoln. — Recent  exca- 
vations in  Lincoln  have  revealed  tho  bases  of 
four  columns  in  fairly  perfect  condition,  with 
a portion  of  their  circular  shafts  still  remaining. 
Two  of  these  are  evidently  a portion  of  a row 
of  columns  forming  the  side  of  a portico.  The 
two  others  not  only  indicate  the  end,  but  the 
commencement  at  right  angles  of  another  row. 
They  have  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  being 
“attached,” — the  two  columns  are  built,  as  it 
were,  into  one  another,  and  although  in  separate 
stones,  the  abutting  column  is  worked  out  in  a 
hollow  to  receive  its  neighbour.  One  is  larger 
than  another  ; while  the  three  smaller  columns 
are  2 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  the  return  column  is 
2 ft.  9 in.  The  bases  are  imitations  of  the  classical 
Attic  bases  tolerably  well  wrought,  but  with 
many  very  apparent  departures.  They  stand 
on  square  plinths,  and  the  whole  composition, 
columns  and  bases  together,  is  abouE  6 ft.  in 
height  from  what  was  tho  original  flooring. 
The  space  from  column  to  column  is  four-and-a- 
half  diameters,  a very  wide  proportion. 
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THE  OEGAN  AND  ITS  TEEATMBNT* 

I DO  not  conceive  that  any  excuso  is  needed, 
nor  apology  on  my  part,  for  bringing  this 
sobject  forward.  To  those  who  are  conversant 
•with  it,  I have  nothing  new  to  say ; never- 
theless, an  inspection  of  the  drawings  of  new 
chnrches  constantly  published,  and  a visit  to 
tliose  that  are  built  and  building,  makes  me 
feel  that  at  any  rate  if  many  persons  know  what 
they  ought  to  do  with  regard  to  this  noble 
instrument,  they  in  many  cases  leave  it  undone. 

I sliall  confine  myself  to  the  subject  of  organs 
in  churches,  as  not  only  being  one  that  presents 
greater  difficulties  in  treatment,  but  as  coming 
more  frequently  under  our  notice  than  organs  in 
rooms.  I speak,  too,  of  new  churches.  I do  not 
propose  to  treat  the  matter  from  an  antiquarian 
point  of  view,  although  from  that  standpoint 
the  subject  is  one  full  of  interest,  and  is  as  yet 
but  little  investigated ; nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  I wish  to  be  guilty  of  treating  tho  matter  as 
though  the  organ  were  the  one  thing  for  which 
churches  and  choirs  existed.  I fear  that  the 
lovers  of,  and  tho  performers  on,  this  instru- 
ment are  far  too  apt  to  take  this  latter  view  of 
the  case,  and  in  conversation  with  organists  I 
have  often  found  it  impossible  to  induce  them 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  organ,  the  choii', 
and  all  the  musical  arrangements,  exist  only  for 
the  purpose  of  duly  rendering  the  service  of  the 
church,  and,  standing  alone,  mean  nothing.  It 
would  bo  well  if  we  were  more  in  the  habit  of 
viewing  our  architocturefrom  a similar  point.  In 
illustration  of  what  I have  just  said,  I may  he 
permitted  to  refer  to  a conversation  I had 
some  time  since  with  Dr.  Wesley,  late  organist 
at  Hereford, — one  of  the  most  accomplished 
musicians  and  performers  of  this  century.  I 
I liad  been  with  him  to  a large  church  in  a 
county  town.  The  organ  stood  exceedingly 
well  ill  a lofty  and  open  aisle  of  tho  chancel, 
conveniently  near  the  singers  and  vestry,  and  I 
remarked  that  this  was  good.  Tho  Doctor 
agreed  that  it  was  fair,  but  then  a flight  of 
the  imagination  took  him  to  far  more  musical 
regions:  “If  that  church  were  mine,  I would 
take  out  the  east  window,  throw  open  a great 
arch,  and  stand  the  organ  over  the  altar.  How 
ic  would  sound  down  the  church!  You  would 
hear  it  then  ! ” 

ily  best  course  will  be,  firstly,  to  describe  the 
machine  itself  (not  technically,  but  only  enough 
to  answer  my  purpose)  j and,  secondly,  to  con- 
sider what  is  its  best  position,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  that  position,  including  its  external  as 
well  as  general  treatment. 

Firstly,  as  to  the  machine  itself.  To  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  organ  is  really  essential  to  treating 
it  rightly  when  drawings  are  being  prepared  for 
a building  which  is  to  receive  an  instrument 
of  the  sort.  If  we  have  to  design  a hospital, 
we  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  a host  of 
particulars  without  which  our  design  cannot  bo 
called  a true  piece  of  architecture.  The  same 
with  a picture-gallery  or  an  hotel ; and  now  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  that  a particular 
part  of  a given  building  is  to  receive  a particular 
thing  for  a given  purpose.  It  is,  therefore,  our 
business  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  this 
particular  thing.  Although  the  varieties  are 
I infinite,  yet  everybody  knows  what  the  outside 
I of  an  organ  is  like.  The  old-fashioned  case  was 
\ often  a splendid  monamental,  but  frequently 
! cumbersome  and  unmeaning,  thing.  The  modem 
one  is  an  ugly  box,  surmounted  by  a stack  of 
I pipes,  reminding  one  of  a zineworker’s  premises 
in  the  New-road.  Tho  architect  finds,  on 
further  investigation,  that  this  case  takes  up  a 
great  deal  of  room,  but  has  not  anything  very 
substantial  inside, — a great  many  little  sticks,  a 
vast  amount  of  dust,  and  other  things,  not  to 
be  understood,  but  generally  a large  box  some- 
•where  near  the  roof,  and  this  box  often  presents 
a most  ugly  and  obtrusive  appearance  from  the 
outside.  I am  so  well  aware  that  I am  address- 
ing an  audience  acquainted  with  technicalities, 
that  I shall  not  presume  to  go  into  a great 
number  of  details  that  might  otherwise  be 
needed.  The  oi'gan-builder  is  the  best  man  to 
consult  on  the  question  of  the  internal  plan  of 
the  machine,  but  unless  we  are  ourselves  some- 
what acquainted  with  what  he  will  have  to 
tell  us,  we  shall  find  that,  perhaps  by  our  plans 
ntul  sections  of  building,  wo  have  put  him  and 
liis  organ  at  an  unfair  and  unnecessary  disad- 
vantage, and  are  not  at  all  able  to  understand 
what  he  would  tell  us.  I will  say,  then,  that 

- By  Mr.  Somers  Clark,  jun.  Read  before  the  Archi- 
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generally  an  organ  consists  of  four  main  divisions, 
called  the  great  organ,  the  swell  organ,  the  choir 
organ,  and  the  pedal,  the  first  three  divisions  being 
controlled  by  three  manual  key-boards,  the 
fourth  division  by  a pedal-board.  Each  of 
these  divisions  of  the  instrument  is,  in  a 
manner,  complete  in  itself,  and  consists  roughly 
of  (1)  tho  pipes  ; (2)  the  wind-chest, — like  a 
double  table-top,  on  which  the  pipes  stand  and 
from  which  they  receive  the  wind  which  makes 
them  speak;  and  (3)  the  mechanism  that  con- 
nects these  divisions  with  the  key-boards. 
Common  to  all,  unless  the  instrument  be  of 
large  dimensions,  is  the  apparatus  for  “raising 
the  wind,”  viz.,  a reservoir  to  hold  it,  and 
feeders  or  bellow.s  to  pump  it  into  the  reservoir. 
Wood  trunks  or  conduits  convey  the  wind  from 
this  reservoir  to  the  various  departments  of  tho 
instruments.  Lastly,  tho  department  pat  second, 
the  swell-organ,  is  enclosed  ia  the  great  box 
already  referred  to,  and  which,  as  we  all  know, 
makes  tho  sound  piano  or  Jovte  as  it  is  shut  or 
opened  by  the  performer.  Tho  question  now 
presents  itself,  “ What  space  ought  we  to  allow 
for  an  average  instrument  of  the  above  de- 
scription?” We  have  to  accommodate  the 
organ,  tho  blower,  and  the  player, — to  accom- 
modate them,  not  merely  to  say  that  they  can 
all  be  packed  away  in  this  or  that  little  hole. 
It  is  often  tho  case  that  an  organ  of  needless 
size  is  put  into  a church.  There  is  a passion 
nowadays  for  monsters.  A huge  machine  of 
fifty  stops  in  a church  where  one  of  thirty  would 
amply  suffice,  and  sound  more  effectively,  is  not 
now  an  uncommon  thing.  If  the  architect 
knows  from  the  first  that  ho  is  to  stable  such  a 
monster  he  is  to  blame  if  ho  does  not  do  it  to 
advantage ; but  where,  as  is  usually  tho  case, 
ho  does  not  know  "what  is  coming,  but  has  only 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  a sufficient 
organ,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  more  if  the 
monster  be  pent  up  than  if  his  pulpit  would  not 
hold  a Daniel  Lambert.  Wo  do  not  want  Daniel 
Lamberts  in  the  pulpit  more  thau  wo  want  these 
roaring  monsters  in  tho  aisle.  Taking,  then,  the 
size  of  an  average  organ  in  an  average  church, 
wo  shall  find  that  the  pipes  are  in  many  instances 
things  of  considerable  size.  The  pedal  depai't- 
ment  has  pipes  of  16  ft.  speaking  length.  With 
the  block  on  which  a pipe  of  this  length 
stands,  wo  ought  not  to  allow  less  in  height 
than  18  ft.  to  take  it,  and  where  the  chnrch 
is  one  of  low  pitch  we  may  take  this  as 
an  average  minimum  height  for  tho  organ- 
space.  A large  organ  will  have  pipes  of  32  ft. 
speaking  length  in  the  pedal  department.  If 
these  pipes  are  of  metal,  such  as  those  in  front 
of  the  organ  at  tho  Crystal  Palace  or  the  Albert 
Hall,  they  will  be  40  ft.  long  over  all,  or  there- 
abouts;  if  of  wood,  they  will  require  about 
34  ft.  of  length.  It  is  obvious  that  if  there  be 
height  enough  to  accommodate  pipes  of  this 
length,  there  will  be  abundance  of  height  for 
the  rest  of  the  instrument;  but  this  does  not 
always  follow  in  the  first  case  put, — that  of  pipes 
16  ft.  long.  The  “ great  organ”  is  the  depart- 
ment of  the  instrument  that  next  claims  our 
attention.  Whilst  the  “pedal  organ,”  or  at 
least,  its  longest  pipes,  frequently  stands  on  the 
floor,  or  just  above  it,  the  great  organ,  and 
indeed  all  the  other  departments,  are  lifted 
up,  and,  within  reason,  the  higher  the  better,  as 
the  sound  gets  away  above  the  heads  of  the 
people  and  the  inclosure  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  case.  Our  average  organ  will  give  us,  as 
the  longest  pipe  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
one  of  8 ft.  speaking-length.  This  pipe  will  be 
10  ft.  long  or  thereabonts,  but  as  the  wind-chest 
on  which  it  stands  will  need  to  be  some  6 ft. 
from  the  floor,  wo  find  the  top  of  the  pipe  about 
as  high  up  as  the  top  of  the  pedal-pipe  first 
referred  to,  viz.,  16  ft.  or  18  ft.  In  the  “ swell 
organ  ” the  length  of  pipes  is  the  same  as  in 
the  great,  and  as  the  whole  of  this  department 
is  usually  enclosed  in  a great  box  or  wooden 
room,  a less  height  than  that  already  given  will 
not  do.  The  organ-builder  usually  endeavours 
to  raise  the  swell-box  as  high  as  possible.^  It 
would  appear  that  the  best  musical  efieeb  is  so 
obtained,  and  the  choir  organ  is  not  unfrequently 
put  below  it.  In  this  case  a greater  height  is 
needed  than  that  already  given.  In  the  space 
below  the  wind-chests  of  the  great,  swell,  and 
choir  departments,  usually  lies  the  reservoir, 
&c.,  on  tho  floor.  Those  who  wish  to  seo  this 
plan  more  fully  explained  will  find  a section  of 
it  in  the  folding  plate  at  the  front  of  the  great 
work  on  organs  and  organ-bnilding  by  Messrs. 
Hopkins  & Kimbault,— the  standard  work  on 
the  subject  in  this  country.  We  uow  come  to 
the  question  of  floor-space  required  for  an 


average  organ,  again  supposing,  as  I have 
hitherto  done,  that  there  are  no  peculiarities  in 
the  site  which  necessitate  an  arrangement  out 
of  the  common.  A square  of  from  14  ft.  to 
16  ft.  on  a side  will  answer  the  purpose  well.  If 
in  the  scheme  of  tho  instrument  there  be  many 
pedal  stops,  then  more  space  is  needed  ; if  there 
bo  few,  smaller  space  will  Ruffico ; but  I may 
say  that  iu  an  average-sized  church,  to  accom- 
modate 600  people,  an  average  organ  will  pro- 
bably occupy  a space  of  16  ft.  by  16  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  and  it  will  oonsist  of  four  departments, — 
great,  swell,  choir,  and  pedal. 

I now  come  to  the  second  division  of  my  sub- 
ject : — What  is  the  best  position  for  the  organ, 
and  what  are  the  conditions  of  that  position,  in- 
cluding the  external  as  well  as  internal  treat- 
ment  ? In  the  matter  of  position,  I do  not  think 
that  we  ought  to  take  precedent  as  our  guide. 
By  “precedent”  I mean  those  old  examples  in 
plan,  detail,  &c.,  on  which  we  base  our  archi- 
tectural work  of  to-day.  Tho  organ  in  its  pre- 
sent form  did  not  exist  in  our  Mediteval  churches. 
It  was  vastly  smaller  and  exceedingly  clumsy. 
It  did  not  need  that  a special  place  should  bo 
provided  for  it  and  due  regard  paid  to  its  re- 
quirements in  height,  “ speaking ’’-room,  pro- 
tection from  changes  of  temperature,  blowing, 
&c. ; nor  was  the  music  so  far  developed  as  now, 
•when  the  relative  position  of  the  organist  and 
his  choir  is  of  no  little  moment,  also  that  he  should 
himself  be  well  able  to  hear  what  he  is  about, 
and  calculate  with  ease  the  weight  of  his  accom- 
paniment,  that  he  should  be  able  to  see  on  what 
the  clergy  are  engaged,  aud  also  have  a reason- 
able view  of  tho  congregation.  The  modern 
organ  is,  in  fact,  as  groat  an  innovation  on  tho 
Mcdicoval  church  plau  as  a heating-apparatus 
or  gas-lighting.  On  the  Continent,  organs 
assumed  large  proportions  long  before  wo  had 
one  of  mediom  size  in  this  co-untry,  but  tho 
ordinary  parish  church  did  not  often  possess  ono 
of  these  instrumeuLs,  and  the  scale  of  nearly 
all  the  more  important  ecclesiastical  buildings 
abroad  is  so  much  larger  than  it  is  with  us  that 
a bulky  organ  could  be  accommodated  in  most 
instances  without  special  stmctural  preparation 
for  it.  My  paper  is  to  deal  with  ordinary  now 
churches.  In  dealing  with  old  ones  the  con- 
ditions vary  in  almost  every  case.  By  general 
consent  the  choir  is  now  placed  in  tho 
chancel,  in  the  old  place.  It  seems  con- 
trary to  common  sense  to  place  the  organ 
far  away  from  the  voices  it  is  to  support 
and  accompany.  Indeed,  those  few  who  ad- 
vocate the  removal  once  more  to  tho  west  end 
are  most  fairly  to  be  placed  in  my  class  of  per- 
sons  who  would  bold  that  the  church  and  choir 
exist  solely  for  the  glorification  of  tho  organ. 
Presuming,  therefore,  that  tho  chancel  is  ac- 
cepted, and  that  the  organ  ia  to  be  immediately 
at  hand,  we  have  to  consider  how  tho  organ 
shall  best  he  treated,— whether  we  shall  build 
an  organ-chamber,  a transept,  or  an  aisle; 
whether  we  shall  divide  tho  organ,  or  bracket  it 
out  from  the  wall ; whether  it  shall  be  on  the 
floor  or  raised,  and  if  raised  what  benefits  or 
inconveniences  may  result ; whether  we  are 
likely  to  have  a blowing-engine,  or  blow  by 
hand,  and  if  an  engine  where  shall  it  go  ? And, 
over  and  above  all  these,  our  plans  and  sections 
must  show  that  the  organ  will  not  interfere  with 
the  convenient  use  of  the  church  by  the  clergy 
and  congregation,  and  will  not  darken  orobstrucb 
the  church.  Then  the  organist  should,  as  I have 
before  said,  be  well  placed  for  seeing  and  hear- 
ing,  both  for  himself  and  for  others,  and  should 
not  be  in  the  dark  where  artificial  light  is 
needed,  and  where,  consequently,  additional 
danger  from  fire  exists.  Tho  first  great  deside- 
ratum is,  that  there  should  bo  abundant  space 
about  the  organ,  and,  above  all,  height.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  musical  man  so  often  hankers 
after  a west-end  organ,  not  because  there  is  any 
special  virtue  in  that  locality,  but  because  his 
sensitive  ear  discovers  the  charming  quality  and 
elasticity  of  tone  given  by  that  open  situation, — 
unbroken  apace  in  front,  abundant  height,  aud 
sufficient  room  for  the  pipes  not  to  be  crowded 
up  inside  the  ease.  He  compares  an  instrument 
so  placed  with  one  put  into  what  the  obliging 
architect  calls  an  “ organ-chamber,”— a species 
of  enlarged  dog-kennel,  with  two  little  doors, 
one  to  the  chancel  and  ono  to  the  aisle,  the 
whole  thing,  arches  aud  all,  crammed  with 
pipes  whistling  and  screaming  at  ono  another, 
the  bulk  of  them  lialf  above  the  crowns  of  the 
little  doors  aforesaid.  Tho  larger  aud  more 
complete  tho  organ  is  that  is  placed  in  thi.^  con- 
ventional organ-chamber,  the  worse  will  be  the 
result,  as  each  individual  portion  of  the  iu- 
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Btrumenfc  has  less  space  about  it.  I am  quite 
within  the  mark  when  I say  that  in  many 
instances  an  organ  that  has  cost,  we  will  say, 
IjOOOL,  when  placed  as  before  said  is  far 
less  powerful  in  effect  and  less  pleasing  in 
tone  than  would  be  one  with  half  the  number 
of  stops  and  similarly  placed.  Having  already 
given  the  dimensions  of  an  average  three- 
manual  organ,  16  ft.  by  16  ft.  on  the  floor, 
nud  about  20  ft.  high,  wo  have  something  to 
start  from  for  ascertaining  the  dimensions  of 
the  proposed  receptacle  for  the  instrument.  If 
the  plan  and  sections  of  the  new  church  are 
such  ns  to  make  it  most  desirable  that  there 
should  bo  a building  more  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  an  organ-chamber,  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance that  this  should  be  as  thoroughly  one 
with  the  church  as  possible.  I could  point  to 
several  instances  in  which  the  receptacle  is,  in 
itself,  of  ample  proportions,  but  the  arches  into 
the  church  are  low ; there  is  consequently  a vast 
quantity  of  the  organ-sound  buzzing  above  the 
tops  of  the  arches,  and  which  has  positively  to 
descend,  after  reflection  from  the  roof,  before 
we  can  hear  it.  Quulity  of  tone  is  very  much 
impaired  by  this.  The  roof  of  the  organ- 
chamber  should  be  as  lofty  as  can  possibly  be 
got.  The  openings  into  the  chancel  and  into  the 
aisle  should  be  as  lofty  as  possible.  Avoid  an 
arch  into  the  aisle,  and  continue  the  aisle-roof 
(if  the  aisle  be  lofty)  right  over  the  organ.  Or, 
treat  the  chamber  as  a comparatively  shallow 
and  broad  recess,  cutting  into  the  main  roof  of 
the  chancel  like  a transept.  The  orgau-front 
con,  with  this  latter  treatment,  bo  made  con- 
tinuous with,  or  even  project  beyond,  the  line  of 
chaucel  wall,  and  thus  the  effect  of  a large 
break  in  the  length  of  the  wall  (architecturally 
most  unsatisfactory)  will  be  avoided.  I should 
here  explain  that  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
internal  departments  of  the  organ  can  be  con- 
siderably modified  to  suit  various  positions.  In 
the  organ-chamber  the  instrument  is  generally 
arranged  much  after  the  manner  I have  already 
indicated.  If,  however,  this  chamber  be  shal- 
lower, or  become,  as  it  often  may  with  advan- 
tage,  a shallow  transept  projecting  from  the 
chancel,  then  the  various  departments  can  be 
placed  over  one  another,  and  carried  to  a very 
considerable  height.  I may  instance,  as  a very 
large  and  important  example  of  this  distribu- 
tion, the  great  organ  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Jlarieu-Kirche  at  Liibeck.  This  instrument  is 
upwards  of  SO  ft.  high  and  40  ft.  wide,  but  not 
more  than  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  deep,  standing  in 
a gallery.  I should  here  add  that  unless 
there  be  abundant  height, — far  more  tbau  we 
generally  get  in  (mr  modern  churches, — it  is 
not  good  to  build  a projection  for  the  organ 
with  the  vestry  below  ; at  any  rato,  this 
should  be  done,  if  wo  are  forced  to  it, 
in  such  a way  that  only  the  back  part  of 
the  instrument  will  bo  over  the  vestry,  the 
front  part  coming  down  to  the  floor,  other- 
wise the  organ  is  virtually  behind  arches 
and  up  in  a gallery.  In  consequence  of  the 
smallness  of  our  modern  towers,  and  the  neces- 
sary thickness  of  the  walls  in  proportion  to  the 


an  organ-chamber  is  about  one  of  the  worst, 
and  unfortunately  one  of  the  most  usual,  places. 
I may  be  permitted  to  give  a few  examples 
from  time  to  time  from  existing  works,  and  as 
I shall  have  to  speak  well  of  some  and  ill  of 
others,  I trust  no  one  may  think  I am  doing 
wrong.  The  examples  of  instruments  stuck 
away  in  little  holes  and  corners  called  by 
courtesy  organ-chambers,  and  badly  stowed 
away  in  the  lower  parts  of  towers,  are  countless. 
I could  not  particularise  one  especially,  but  I 
may  refer,  as  an  instance  of  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  organ  in  a tower,  where,  on  the 
face  of  it,  one  would  not  have  expected  success, 
the  fine  instrument  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Paddington  ; but  here  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  height  and  clear  space  above.  Of 
an  instrument  well  placed  in  a shallow  recess,  a 
good  example  is  to  be  found  at  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  Vauxliall.  Wo  will  now  consider  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  a transept.  A 
transept  may,  as  we  all  know,  cut  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  church  in  one  of  two  places, — 
castor  west  of  the  entrance  to  the  chancel.  For 
my  own  part,  I think  a transept  in  either  posi- 
tion to  be  a mistake  in  an  ordinary  chiuxh,  not 
because  it  may  not  have  a fine  effect,  if  well 
treated,  but  because  it  is  sacrificing  the  con- 
venience and  use  of  the  building  to  effect,  a 
thing  which  brings  our  profession, — and  justly, — 
more  into  disgrace  with  common-sense  folk  than 


most  other  charges  that  can  bo  brought  against 
us.  It  is  well  known  that  the  voice  stands 
specially  in  need  of  support  at  the  place  from 
which  it  emanates.  With  a transept  east  of  the 
chancel-gates,  far  from  finding  support,  one 
finds  the  worst  of  all  arrangements, — a large 
space  behiiid-  the  speaker,  reader,  or  singers, 
as  the  case  may  be.  With  a transept 
west  of  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  (and 
here  the  transepts  are  usually  much  larger 
than  if  placed  as  last  stated),  immediately  at 
each  side  of  the  speaker  or  singers,  but  with 
less  ill-effect  to  these  latter,  we  find  a lateral 
space,  and  if  the  roofs  of  nave  and  transept 
intersect,  tho  voices,  quite  early  in  their  career 
down  the  church,  are  positively  led  to  either 
side,  to  the  complete  sacrifice  of  the  western 
part  of  the  nave.  The  organ,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  nearly  certain  to  sound  well  when 
standing  in  a transept,  for  tho  same  reasons 
that  it  sounds  well  if  stood  at  tho  west  end ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  connexion  between 
the  player  and  the  choir  is  difficult  to  maintain. 
If  the  transept  be  at  all  deep,  things  cannot 
work  well  together.  As  an  instance  of  a good 
treatment  of  transepts  east  of  the  entrance  to  the 
chancel  I may  quote  the  Church  of  St.  Columba, 
Haggeraton,  but  in  this  instance  the  transepts 
are  so  shallow  that  they  are  hardly  more  than  a 
pair  of  great  shallow  organ-recesses,  and  on  plan 
the  church  does  not  show  transepts  external  to 
the  narrow  aisles.  On  the  other  hand,  I see 
that  at  the  now  cathedral  at  Edinburgh,  where 
no  adequate  structural  provision  seems  to  have 
been  made  for  the  organ  so  as  to  use  it  with  the 
choir  sitting  in  the  eastern  arm  of  the  cross,  it 
has  been  decided  to  place  the  stalls  under  the 
centre-tower,  and  so  bring  tho  singers  and  the 
organ  as  much  together  as  could  be  managed. 
I should  next  mention  an  aisle  (to  the  chancel, 
of  course)  ns  n place  for  the  organ.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I have  already  implied  that  a 
good  “organ-chamber”  will  be  at  least  eqiral  to 
the  construction  of  a nave  aisle,  and  with  that 
I must  dismiss  any  further  consideration  of  this 
arrangement,  beyond  saying  that  a fiat  or 
nearly  flat-roofed  aisle  should  not  be  less  than 
23  ft.  or  24  ft.  high  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Then 
comes  the  question,  “ Shall  we  divide  the 
organ?”  Every  one  who  knows  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  AH  Saints’,  Margaret-street,  or  St. 
Mary  Redcliff  at  Bristol,  has  seen  what  a 
divided  organ  is.  VVith  modern  mechanical 
appliances,  doing  this  is  a question  of  money 
only,  not  at  all  of  feasibility.  Although  the 
instiTiment  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
used  in  that  way,  it  is  evident  that  for  antiphonal 
singing  this  arrangement  is  excellent.  It  also 
places  tho  whole  choir  near  that  which  is  to 
accompany  and  support  the  voices.  If  well  con- 
sidered in  plan  and  section  of  the  building,  I 
doubt  whether  any  arrangement  can  be  found 
superior  to  this.  In  churches  the  section  of 
which  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  carryiugthe 
organ  on  brackets  from  tho  wall,  and  at  some 
little  elevation  from  the  ground,  can  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  modern  organ, — such  a 
one  as  I have  chosen  to  take  as  my  “ average 
organ,"  is,  however,  of  such  a bulk  that  it  is 
nut  possible,  without  inconvenience,  to  lodge  it 
upon  brackets,  unless  also  some  recess  in  the 
church  wall  is  made  which  shall  teke  the  more 
cumbrous  parts  of  the  machine.  To  quote  a 
large  example  well  known,  the  organ  at  the 
cathedral  at  Straaburg  hangs  from  the  wall,  and 
has,  I believe,  all  the  pipe-work  iu  tho  case,  but 
the  bellows  are  iu  a little  projection  from  the 
triforium.  The  organ  at  Ely  is  not  more  than 
half  of  it  in  the  visible  case.  A lot  is  stowed 
away  in  the  triforium.  At  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
all  the  pedal  organ  is  behind  the  stalls,  and 
not  in  the  two  cases,  whilst  the  blowing  apparatus 
and  bellows  are  in  the  crypt.  The  little  hanging- 
organ  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s,  Munater-square, 
is  not  of  suflficient  size  to  enter  into  our  cou- 
siderntion  here.  I give  the  above  instances  of 
banging  organs  to  show  that  a great  deal  of  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  instruments  in  such  a posi- 
tion. Fnr  musical  effect,  bracketing-out  is 
often  very  successful,  as  it  brings  tho  bulk  of 
the  pipe-work  fully  into  the  open,  and  gives  the 
sound  abundant  I'oom  to  spread.  The  next 
question  is.  Shall  we  place  the  organ  on  the 
floor,  or  raise  it  up  ? I am  somewhat  doubtful 
of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  raising  the 
organ.  It  should  not,  of  course,  stand  low. 
The  mouths  of  the  pipes  must  stand  clear  and 
well  above  the  heads  of  both  choir  and  con- 
gregation, but  I think  that  often  there  is  not 
that  complete  unity  between  the  two, — the 


singers  and  the  organ, — that  might  be  wished 
when  the  instrument  is  raised  over-head  on  the 
top  of  stalls  or  in  a gallery,  although,  for  organ- 
effect  alone,  it  is  better  than  when  on  the  floor- 
level.  There  are  often,  too,  difficulties  in  com- 
municating between  the  player  and  the  singers 
when  one  is  up  above  and  the  others  are 
below.  Of  course,  a long  movement,  enabling 
the  organ  to  be  played  from  the  choir-stalls  or 
close  to  them,  can  bo  had,  but  here,  again,  lack 
of  money  is  usually  a conclusive  termination 
to  dreams  of  this  sort.  As  a gallery  arrange- 
ment, nothing  can  bo  more  pictui'esque,  or  for 
organ-sound  be  better,  than  that  adopted  at 
St.  Agnes,  Rennington.  An  instrument  of  con- 
siderable size  could  be  accommodated  in  tliis 
church  without  iuconvenience  or  obstruction, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  inconvenient 
for  the  player.  He  cannot  hear  the  singing 
well.  He  cannot  see  his  singers  at  all,  and  I 
doubt  whether  any  arrangement  in  a church  of 
this  size  could,  on  the  existing  lines,  bo  made 
very  convenient.  If  the  chancel  were  so  much 
longer  that  the  choir  sat  one  bay  further  east 
than  they  do,  some  arrangement  might  be 
made,  but  charming  as  the  scheme  is  in  many 
ways,  some  grave  difficulties  have  to  be  sur- 
mounted before  success  is  achieved.  The  organs 
as  placed  in  our  cathedrals  are  the  commonest 
instances  I can  give  of  gallery  organs.  In 
almost  all  instances  they  are  placed  on  a floor 
at  18  ft.  or  more  from  the  ground,  but  the  build- 
ings being  so  much  larger  than  the  churches 
which  we  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  build, 
difficulties  are  more  easily  surmounted.  Things 
are  not  all  crammed  together  in  a small  space. 
Of  course,  there  should  be,  in  theory,  a director 
of  the  choir,  standing  forward  in  the  midst,  and 
to  hia  direction  player  and  singers  would  look, 
but  we  seldom  get  this.  I think  that  in  many 
cases  a couple  of  speaking  tubes,  starting  from 
the  organ,  and  carried  north  and  south,  one  to 
each  set  of  choir-stalls,  might  be  of  use  to  give 
directions,  and  avoid  the  passing  about  of  mes- 
sages on  mysterious  bits  of  paper,  which  from 
time  to  time  seem  unavoidable,  even  in  the  best 
regulated  choir.  I have  tired  you  out  with 
possible  places  for  the  organ,  althoogh  there 
are  yet  others  that  may  be  thought  of.  I will 
only  add  on  this  head  that  tho  organ  is  best  to 
stand  on  a wood  floor;  that  windows  near  or 
behind  the  organ  are  a source  of  damp,  chill, 
and  danger  to  it;  that  a coil  of  hot-pipes  near 
it,  or  even  inside,  is  frecjneutly  of  use  to  keep  it 
in  tune ; that  tho  space  in  which  it,  stands 
cannot  too  carefully  be  kept  dry,  and  is  best  if 
lined  with  wood,  and  ceiled  below  the  rafters 
with  plaster  or  wood.  An  open  roof,  unless  at 
a great  height  above  an  organ,  is  a great 
mistake. 

The  next  question  was, — Are  we  likely  to 
have  a blowing  - engine,  or  to  havo  tho  organ 
blown  by  baud  ? The  water-engine,  now  much 
used  for  blowing,  is  a most  convenient  and 
noiseless  little  servant,  and  will  work  away  in  a 
cellar,  vault,  or  any  odd  corner,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  water  is  often  an  expensive  item 
in  accounts.  Gas-engines  are  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  I do  not  know  of  a church- 
organ  blown  by  steam,  but  in  the  major 
number  of  cases  with  which  we  may  have  to 
deal,  hand-blowing  will  most  probably  be  used. 
Where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  very  desirable  to  get 
the  blower  and  the  handle  at  which  he  pumps 
out  of  hearing.  To  have  one’s  thought  suddenly 
distracted  by  the  desperate  pumping  that  is 
often  resorted  to  by  the  wretchf^d  youth  who 
has  been  nodding  iu  some  dismal  corner  of  the 
church,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  On  the  other 
hand,  unless  there  is  some  near  prospect  of 
blowing  by  machinery,  it  is  not  fair  to  place 
the  handles  in  the  vaults  or  in  regions  unknown, 
especially  as,  instead  of  waking  at  the  right 
time,  the  blower  is  very  likely  to  sleep  on  placidly 
when  his  exertions  are  much  needed;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  is  quite  possible, 
and,  indeed,  usual,  to  h'lve  hand-blowing 
as  well  as  machine -blowing  to  the  same 
organ,  so  that  tho  former  can  be  iised  when 
the  latter  is  out  of  order.  Provision  can,  there- 
fore, bo  made  for  an  engine  in  any  case. 

The  statement  1 have  already  made  that  the 
organ  must  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  block  up 
the  church,  encroach  on  passages,  or  darken  the 
building,  speaks  for  itself.  I may,  however, 
suggest  that  the  position  of  an  outer  door  may 
seriously  affect  the  comfort  of  the  organist  and 
the  health  of  the  organ,  and  I may  say  the 
same  of  a window.  I think,  however,  that  I 
should  not  leave  unconsidered  the  provision  for 
.convenience  of  the  player.  Avast  deal  of  the 
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good  effect  of  the  organ  will  rcBulb  from  the 
player  being  able  to  ascertain  what  effect  he  is 
producing,  and  how  much  power  of  organ-tone 
he  is  employing.  In  many  cases  he  is  really 
placed  inside  the  organ-case.  A notable  instance 
of  this  may  be  seen  at  St.  Peter’s,  Eatou-square, 
where  a doleful  little  don,  a sort  of  forgotten 
hole,  is  the  place  from  which  the  superb  organ 
has  to  bo  played,  and  the  choir  and  people 
accompanied.  A case  overhanging  the  player’s 
head  to  a considerable  extent  is,  as  a rule,  un- 
satisfactory.  He  cannot  hear  hisorgan  enough, 
and  it  sounds  dead. 

I must  now  hurry  ou  to  a consideration  of  the 
organ-case, — to  us  of  considerable  importance, 
and,  indeed,  of  no  little  moment  to  the  organ 
itself,  as  in  a smallish  church,  or  whore  the 
openings  from  the  space  in  which  the  organ 
may  stand  to  the  church  are  restricted,  a case 
may  very  much  diminish  those  openings.  We 
all  know  those  dignified  old  cases  in  which 
most  of  our  earliest  English  organs  of  the  seven- 
teenth  and  early  eighteenth  '.century  have  been 
enshrined.  Numbci'S  of  them  have  gone,  de- 
stroyed by  Vandallic  “restorers.”  They  wore 
not,  doubtless,  built  ou  very  “ true  principles.” 
Some, — sucb,  for  instance,  as  the  case  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral, — are  excessively  solid,  and 
without  apertures,  but  it  is  superlatively  painful 
to  BCG  a stately  old  fabric,  such  as  that  which 
formerly  graced  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliff  give  place  to  a mere  row  of  “ tall- 
boys,”— a regiment  of  zinc  chimney-cans, — and 
which  are  not,  as  a rule,  on  truer  principles  than 
were  the  old  cases.  According  to  theory,  each 
pipe  in  an  organ  should  stand  on  the  sound- 
board, and  not  be  placed  at  some  little  distance 
from  its  brethren,  merely  for  show ; but  in  most 
cases  it  is  really  an  advantage  to  remove  some 
of  the  largest  pipes  from  within  the  instrument, 
and  place  them  where  they  have  unlimited 
speaking-room.  A consultation  with  the  organ- 
builder,  and  a thorough  understanding  of  how 
he  sees  it  best  to  lay  out  the  plan  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  organ,  will  enable  the  arclu. 
tect  to  arrange  the  case  so  that  it  may  bo  at 
the  same  time  truthful  and  ornamental.  If  we 
take  a row  of  pipes, — metal  open  diapason,  wo 
will  say, — we  shall  find  that  as  each  one  rises  in 
the  musical  scale,  it  diminishes  in  size  and 
length.  When,  therefore,  we  see  in  the  pipe- 
stack  case  beloved  by  the  modern  Gothic  mind, 
that  there  is  a tall  pipe  in  the  middle,  and  pipes 
diminishing  in  exactly  corresponding  length  on 
either  side,  we  see  almost  to  a certainty  what 
is  not  true.  These  pipes  are  longer  than 
they  really  ought  to  be.  If  we  go  be- 
hind, we  shall  see  holes  cut  in  the  backs 
of  these  pipes  to  prevent  the  length  of  the 
vibrating  column  of  air  within  being  over  the 
duo  proportion.  All  of  tho  pipes,  therefore, 
beyond  this  proper  length,  is  sham.  There  is 
not  tho  faintest  reason  why  woodwork,  tracexy, 
&o.,  should  not  enter  largely  into  tho  making  of 
the  case,  and  in  many  instances  pipes  may  bo 
arranged  in  two  oi’  three  stories  above  one 
another,  and  represent  the  internal  construction 
of  the  organ.  Those  tremendous  edifices  we  see 
at  tho  west  ends  of  many  large  Continental 
clnirches  are  seldom  good  examples  to  quote. 
They  are  sumptuous,  but  very  false  in  every 
way.  I need  not  enter  into  a description  of  an 
average  English  organ-case.  I here  refer  to 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  examples, 
but  may  say  that  the  scroll-work  wliich  appears 
immediately  above  the  pipes  has  its  use.  It 
not  only  gives  richness  to  the  skeleton  of  the 
case,  but  it  masks  the  unequal  lengths  of  the 
pipes,  and  brings  the  whole  design  into  sym- 
metry. You  will  find  exactly  the  same  thing  in 
idea,  but  with  Gothic  detail,  in  the  organ-case 
at  Strasburg,  and  I could  mention  several  other 
JEedimval  examples.  This  method  of  designing 
the  front  is  common  to  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  In  Italy,  however,  and  some  southern 
parts  of  Europe  adjacent,  a somewhat  different 
system  prevails.  Here  the  case  is  considerably 
taller  than  tho  longest  pipe  that  is  to  be 
shown,  and  is  more  like  a sort  of  temple 
front  or  piece  of  very  open  Renaissance 
screen -work,  with  the  pipes  standing  inside 
and  showing  tho  inequality  of  their  real 
lengths  quite  honestly.  The  lines  of  tho  case 
are  usually  very  defined,  and  consequently  the 
unequal  length  of  pipes  is  not  at  all  disturbing 
or  ioliarmonious.  I think  that  the  organ  over 
the  west  door  at  the  Madeleine  in  Paris  is  so 
treated.  In  Spain  we  find  another  peculiarity, 
also  very  effective.  Here  nil  churches  of  any 
importance  have  two  organs,  and  very  sump- 
tuous tho  cases  are,  covered  with  carving  and 


gilding.  The  general  type  of  case  is  much  tho 
same  as  that  first  described,  but  at  the  top  of 
the  solid  panelling  of  the  lower  part  of  the  case, 
and  immediately  below  the  vertical  pipes,  an 
armoury  of  trumpet  and  other  reed  stops 
bristles  forth,  supported  horizontally  by  iron 
rods  or  brackets.  The  effect  is  curious  and  not 
unpleasing,  bub  it  is  essential  that  the  organ 
should,  as  it  usually  does,  stand  up  in  a gallery. 
The  horizontal  pipes  would  look  most  horrible 
just  overhead.  In  small  churches  I have  seen 
these  reed-stops  project  certainly  as  much  as 
one-third  across  the  church,  and  yet  with  no 
ill  effect,  but  they  are  not  crowded  close  together, 
although  one  may  see  four,  five,  or  six  rows  one 
above  another. 

I dare  say  that  the  length  to  which  this  paper 
has  already  gone  will  lead  you  to  see  that  there 
is  yet  a vast  deal  more  to  be  said,  but  I am  not 
anxious  to  say  it,  nor  can  you  be  to  hear  it; 
but  a moment’s  consideration  will  show  that  the 
historical  and  archosological  side  of  the  question, 
also  the  architectural  study  of  old  examples  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  organ  to  old  buildings,  have 
not  oven  been  touched  upon.  The  subject  is 
immense.  Indeed,  there  are  very  few  machines 
of  man’s  invention  more  complex  or  wonder- 
fully interesting  than  the  organ,  the  king  of 
musical  instruments. 


ROMAN  MILITARY  ROAD  THROUGH 
DURHAM  TO  NORTH  WALES. 

BKITISII  ARCU.EOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  important  paper  on  the  above  subject 
was  read  on  the  4th  of  December,  before  the 
British  Archmologioal  Association,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hooppell,  rector  of  Byers  Green.  We  print 
some  extracts  from  it : — 

No  two  antiquaries  appear  yet  to  have  agreed 
upon  the  course  laid  down  in  the  Tenth  Iter  of 
Antonine,  although  very  many  have  endeavoured 
to  solve  tho  enigma  presented  by  that  route. 
My  attention  has  been  for  some  time  strongly 
directed  to  the  subject.  The  main  cause  of  the 
difficulty  that  has  hitherto  been  experienced  in 
endeavouring  to  assign  a reasonable  course  for 
this  iter  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  tho 
fact  that  in  every  case  a wrong  starting-point 
has  been  taken.  Horsley  selected  Lanehester; 
Camden  and  Burton,  Wentsbeck ; Bisbop  Gib- 
son, Caervoran  ; and  later  writers  have  chosen 
other  places  ; but,  in  my  opinion, — and  I think 
I can  give  good  grounds  for  the  opinion  I hold, 
— Tynemouth  or  South  Shields  should  have  been 
tbo  station.  The  recent  excavations  at  South 
Shields  have  proved  wliab  a very  important 
military  post  tho  promontory  of  the  Lawe,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  was,  and  tho  history  of 
tbo  centuries  immediately  succeeding  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans  shows  that  Tynemouth, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tyne,  was  a place 
of  remarkable  note  iu  Saxon  times.  I have,  on 
a former  occasion,  given  reasons  for  believing 
South  Shields  to  be  the  Tuunocelum,  and  Tyne- 
mouth  the  Glannibauta,  of  the  Notitia.  Glano- 
venta,  or  Glauovanta,  from  which  the  Tenth 
Iter  takes  its  departure,  is  identically  the  same, 

point  of  language,  with  Glannibauta.  Each 
in  Keltic  means  “The  brink  of  the  height,”  and  if 
the  final  “ a”  be  dropped,  each  is  good  Welsh,  at 
the  present  day,  for  the  site  of  Tynemouth  Castle. 

It  is  a circumstance  supplying  a very  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  Tynemouth  or  South 
Shields  being  the  starting-point  of  this  Iter,  that 
the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the 
great  roads  left  by  the  Romans  in  this  country, 
make  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  the  terminus  of  the 
one  which  ran  across  the  island  in  n south- 
westerly  direction.  In  Leland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  370,  we 
read: — “ Rekenild  Sbreate,  going  from  the 
south  to  the  north  Vulturnal  Country,  both 
begins  from  the  aforesaid  Menevia,  and  goes 
through  Wigornia,  by  Wicombe,  by  Birmingham, 
Licbefeld,  Darbe,  Cheaterfeld,  York,  to  the 
mouth  of  tho  river  Tyne.”  This  is  on  the 
authority  of  Giraldus  Cambreusis.  The  follow- 
ing, in  vol.  iii.,  p.  395,  is  from  “ The  Book  of  the 
Histories  of  Eulogius  ” “ The  Fourth  way  is 

called  Lelm  Streate,  going  from  tho  south  to 
the  north.  For  it  begins  at  Menevia,  and  pro- 
ceeds by  Herford,  Wigorn,  Wicunt,  Bermingham, 
Licbefeld,  Derby,  Chestrefeld,  by  York,  to  the 
month  of  the  River  Tyne.” 

The  county  of  Durham  abounds  iu  traces  of 
ancient  roads,  and  I will  not  now  discuss  what 
may  have  been  the  precise  course  of  tho 
Wreckendyke,  Rykenild-street,  or  Lelm-streefc, 
for  it  boro  alt  these  names,  after  it  reached  the 
heights  of  Wreckeuton  and  Eighton,  but  I have 


very  little  doubt  it  crossed  the  Tees  into  York- 
shire at  Pounteys  Bridge.  This  bridge  has  long 
ceased  to  exist,  bnt  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
question  that  it  was  Roman,  and  that  the  road 
across  it  was  the  great  avenue  into  the  Eastern 
half  of  the  county  of  Durham,  as  the  road  across 
Pierce  Bridge  was  into  the  Western  half. 
Pounteys  Bridge,  and  the  ford  which  succeeded 
to  it  after  its  destruction  or  decay,  continued  on 
tho  high  road  for  many  centuries.  It  was  not 
till  a comparatively  recent  age  that  the  ancient 
road  gave  place  to  the  modern  one  through  Croft 
and  Darlington. 

Galava  is  the  first  station  mentioned  after 
Glanoventa,  and  the  distance  given  is  eighteen 
miles.  I cannot  myself  make  out  the  Roman 
miles  to  have  been  much  different  from  our  own. 
They  would  be  shorter,  if  anything,  but  they 
appear  to  have  varied  somewhat  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  according,  possibly,  as  they 
bad  been  measured  by  different  persons  or  at 
different  times,  but  to  have  been  on  the  whole 
not  much  less  in  length  than  ours  of  the  present 
day.  Durham  or  Old  Durham  would  snit  well 
as  regards  distance,  from  Tynemouth  or  South 
Shields ; and  the  signification  of  the  name, 
Galava,  would  suit  equally  well.  Gal  afan,  pro- 
nounced Gal  avau,  is  in  Keltic,  “ a high  plain,” 
and  is  applicable  to  a comparatively  level  piece 
of  ground  at  a considerable  elevation.  No 
description  could  bo  truer  of  tho  existing 
cathedral-crowned  eminence,  or  of  the  neigh- 
bouring entrenched  mount,  where  the  site  of  a 
Roman  fortified  post  is,  by  general  consent, 
placed. 

Among  other  reasons  which  lead  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  Wreckendyke  want,  in  a direction 
not  far  from  llipon,  to  Mancuniam  and  Medio- 
lanum, is  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  a 
great  road  to  that  city  from  Jarrow,  Chester-le- 
Street,  and  Durham,  in  very  early  times.  The 
monks  of  Lindisfarue,  in  tho  year  882,  driven 
from  their  island  by  the  Danes,  after  many 
wanderings,  settled  in  Chester-le-Street ; in  995, 
still  fleeing  southward,  they  went  to  Ripon. 
They  carried  with  them  their  treasures,  and  St. 
Cuthbert  in  his  ponderous  stone  coffin.  They 
must  have  gone  by  a good  paved  road,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  there  were  any  such  in 
the  kingdom  but  those  that  had  been  left  by  the 
Romans.  A few  months  afterwards,  in  995,  they 
returned  again  from  Ripon,  and  instead  of  going 
back  to  Chester -le- Street  or  Lindisfarne, 
selected  anew  spot,  Durham,  some  distance,  but, 
as  I think,  no  great  distance  off  the  road.  In 
1069,  they  went  from  Durham  to  Lindisfarne, 
stopping  the  first  night  at  Jarrow,  which  must, 
therefore,  have  been  on  the  direct  road,  the 
second  night  at  Bedlington,  the  third  at  Tnghil, 
and  the  fourth  at  theii’  journey’s  oud. 

In  strong  confirmation  of  the  opinion  hero  ex- 
pressed is  the  discovery  iu  1874  of  an  important 
and  wealthy  Roman  station,  ou  the  site  known 
for  ages  past  as  Castle  Dykes,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Ripon. 

From  tho  neighbourhood  of  Ripon  I have  not 
traversed  tho  country  towards  Manchester,  but 
I have  a strong  conviction  that  the  road  passed 
thence  to  Ripley  or  Harrogate,  and  so  to  Brad- 
ford and  Halifax.  Tho  names  of  many  localities 
on  the  route  indicate  it.  We  have  Staineley, 
Brackenthwaite  (Horsley  says  the  Wrekendyke, 
in  North  Durham,  was  also  called  Brackendyke, 
and  the  connexion  between  the  two  words 
Wreken  and  Bracken  appears  to  bo  very  close). 
Stainburn,  Castley,  and  Stanningley.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  Harrogate  itself  is 
“ Here  Gate.”  "Army  Way,”  “ Military  Road,” 
and  Stainburn  or  Castley  is  at  the  right  distance 
from  Eomanby  for  Bremetonacm. 


Burlington.  Colonnade  in  Battersea 
Park. — All  who  know  Battersea  Park  must  have 
noticed  tho  prostrate  pillars  by  the  river-side, 
near  the  Albert  Bridge,  mixed  with  friezes, 
carved  with  crests  and  coats  of  arms,  other 
stones  more  or  less  broken,  and  atnougsC 
these  ruins  some  huge  wooden  doors,  with  their 
great  knocker  still  attached.  These  stones 
formed  the  well-known  colonnade  of  old  Bur- 
lington House,  in  Piccadilly.  The  St.  Mary 
BcLtteTsea  Parish  Magazine  says  : — “ It  is  a sad 
pity  that  these  stones  are  not  set  up,  if  only  as 
a picturoeque  ruin,  or,  as  we  would  suggest,  as 
an  entrance  to  the  Park  from  the  broad  boule- 
vard that  runs  along  the  Thames,  and  which 
greatly  needs  some  feature  to  relieve  its  long 
monotony.  The  palatial  residences  on  the 
Chelsea  Embankment  would  benefit  more  than 
Battersea  by  such  a river  gate  to  the  Park.” 
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MH.  OEAOE'S  VIEWS  AND  MAPS  OF  OLD 
LONDON. 

Tue  collection  of  maps  and  views  of  Old 
London,  wLicb  lias  been  lent  by  Mi-.  Grace  for  ex- 
Iiibibion  in  the  I'ooms  at  South  Kensington  where 
the  Caxton  exhibition  was  held,  was  open  for  a 
preliminary  private  view  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
last.  The  extent  of  the  collection  must  have 
surprised  many  of  the  viaitors,  and  confounded 
those  who  wished,  like  ourselves,  to  enter  on  an 
analysis  of  its  contents.  This  is  really  impos- 
sible until  wo  are  in  the  possession  of  the  cata- 
logue, wliich  is  not  yet  ready.  While  mentioning 
the  fact,  we  may  at  the  same  time  express  the 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  delayed,  as  is  so  con- 
stantly the  case  with  exhibitions  in  the  region 
of  Kensington,  until  the  period  of  exhibition  of 
the  drawings  is  nearly  over.  Grievous  were  the 
complaiuts  in  regard  to  this  delay  in  the  case  of 
the  Caxton  K.xhibitiou.  But  as  the  works  ex- 
hibited aro  in  this  case  the  private  collection  of 
oue  owner,  and  as  Mr.  Grace  is  a man  of  busi- 
ness, we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  properly 
tabulated  information  will  ho  forthcoming  at 
the  proper  time. 

'We  must  content  ourselves  for  the  present 
with  a few  general  ohservatious  only,  which  may 
servo  to  call  atteution  to  the  remarkable  interest 
i.f  the  exhibition  to  all  who  caro  about  tho  his- 
tory of  the  growth  and  development  of  tho  tract 
Ilf  country  covered  with  buildings,  into  which 

the  cities  of  Loudon  and  Westminster"  have 
now  expanded.  The  views  exhibited  include  a 
multitude  of  careful  engravings  of  buildings 
which  have  long  since  disappeared,  but  which 
have  played  great  parts  in  the  history  of 
Loudon  life,  social  aud  municipal,  and  whose 
names  aud  objects  iu  many  cases  still  exist  in 
new  and  cqually-renowned  structures.  The  eu- 
graviugs  include  also  mauy  which  are  of  value 
as  records  of  social  habits  and  character ; scenes 
in  tliQ  old  Mall,  &c.,  with  tho  costumes 
and  habitudes  of  the  period  stereotyped 
for  us,  so  that  wo  can  not  only  see  in  imagina- 
tion the  old  lines  of  tho  parks  aud  streets,  but 
people  them  with  the  men  and  women  who  car- 
ried on  business  or  flirtation  in  those  now 
changed  or  forgotten  enclosures  and  thorough- 
fares.  Old  London  seems  spread  out  in  perspec- 
tive before  us,  and  tho  more  we  examine  tho 
drawings  and  compare  one  with  another,  and 
with  onr  own  present  knowledge  of  the  places 
repro'eutecl,  the  more  widely  interesting  the 
subject  becomes.  Into  many  of  tho  suggestions 
and  reminiscences,  architectural  and  historical, 
which  this  remarkable  e.xhibition  gives  rise  to, 
we  hope  to  go  in  some  detail  when  tho  exbi- 
bitiou  is  open  to  the  public,  and  when,  as  we 
have  said,  the  catalogue  (it  is  to  bo  hoped)  will 
bo  at  baud  to  assist  us  in  making  notes  and 
references  in  a systematic  manner. 

Meantime,  just  a few  words,  the  result  of 
necessarily  hasty  jottiogs,  in  regard  to  the  maps, 
which  aro  hung  in  a separate  room  at  tho  end 
of  the  luug  gallery  containiug  the  bulk  of  the 
oollection,  and  which,  though  less  attractive  to 
the  general  eye,  perhaps,  havo  really  as  much 
iuterest  as  auy  part  of  the  exhibilion.  Tho  col- 
lection of  maps  is,  we  believe,  nearly  complete 
in  regard  to  all  known  to  exist  previously  to  the 
present  century  : subsequently  to  1800  of  course 
they  become  more  Tuiinerous  and  of  less  archmo- 
logical  value,  aud  a selection  of  the  best  only 
lias  been  made.  The  maps  liave  been  hung  in 
clironulogical  order,  tho  lirst  one  of  all  being  a 
sketch,  made  by  Stukeley  (or  from  liis  collec- 
tion), of  Londou  iu  the  timo  of  the  Homans,  but 
tho  authority  or  basis  for  the  conclusions  em- 
bodied in  tho  map  is  not  given.  It  shows  a long, 
narrow  strip  of  town  running  in  a north-easterly 
direction  from  tho  point  where  London  Bridge 
has  fur  BO  many  centuries,  in  oue  form  or 
another,  given  a passage  across  the  Thames. 
We  juoip  from  this  to  the  map  by  Ralph  Aggas, 
made  iu  1560,  bub  not  published  till  1603,  and 
showing  us  Loudon  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
This  is  the  most  complete  example  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  old  notion  of  mapping  a town 
in  a manner  which  is  a cross  between  a plan  and 
a bird’s-eye  view,  and  in  which  the  necessity  of 
lindiug  room  for  the  gables  of  tho  houses  and  at 
the  same  time  showing  the  streets,  leads  to 
obvious  aud  inevitable  inaccuracy  of  plan,  though 
no  doubt  the  general  result  is  more  intorest- 
iug  to  the  eye  and  the  fancy  than  that  of 
a plau  with  coutour  lines.  The  map  shows 
London  as  a considerable  town  in  appearance, 
though  we  realise  effectually  the  enormous 
difference  between  that  and  the  modern 
London  when  we  trace  on  tho  map  of  the  latter 


the  boundaries  of  the  Elizabethan  town  east- 
ward extending  to  Aldgate,  northward  to 
Hounds-ditch  aud  “ London-wall,"  westward  to 
Tomple-bar  and  Ghancery-lane,  while  a long 
strip  runs  down  the  north  bank  of  the  river  to 
Gharing  and  Westminster.  We  were  looking 
for  some  map  which  would  show  us  “the 
Strand,"  as  we  cannot  but  think  it  must  at  first 
have  been  built  iu  order  to  gain  its  name,  i.e., 
as  a single  row  of  houses  fronting  the  beach  or 
“ Strand,”  which  would  have  formed  tho  road- 
way in  front  of  them.  But  this,  the  oldest  map 
in  the  collection,  shows  the  Strand  as  a street 
built  on  both  sides,  and  quite  separated,  by 
houses,  from  the  river  bank.  The  various  gates 
of  the  Gity,  Aid  Gate,  Moor  Gate,  New  Gate, 
&o.,  are  shown  on  the  view  or  map,  which  ever 
we  like  to  call  it,  in  perspective,  and  help  us  to 
realise  the  actual  growth  of  nomenclature  of 
streets,  whose  names  we  use  every  day  with 
little  remembrance  of  tho  circumstances  under 
which  they  arose.  The  next  map,  by  Rischer 
(160I),  shows  the  names  of  tho  streets  much 
more  fully  and  clearly,  aud  has,  iu  fact,  in  every 
respect,  more  of  the  clearness  and  precision 
properly  belonging  to  a map.  There  is  not 
much  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  town,  the 
additions  being  chiefly  in  the  north-east,  adjoin- 
ing Eishopsgate  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is 
' curious  to  see  here  Wentworth-street  as  a new 
and  principal  street  in  the  outskirts  of 
London.  The  street  now  exists  under  the 
same  name,  and  probably  on  the  same 
lines,  as  a narrow  back-street  in  White- 
chapel. The  eastern  part  of  Gannon-street 
shows  on  its  present  Hoes,  but  is  called  either 
Ganning  or  Gonning  street,  the  type  is  too 
indistinct  to  be  certain  which.  The  connexion 
with  St.  Paul’s-churchyard  is  only  by  tho 
still  existing  route  of  Watling-street  and  Budge- 
row,  now  also  in  their  turn  degraded  into  back 
streets.  The  changes  iu  the  way  of  spelling 
the  names  of  streets  are  curious,  aud  apparently 
very  arbitrary,  as  shown  iu  the  case  of  Gannon- 
street  among  others,  which,  in  the  maps  a little 
later  than  the  one  we  have  been  just  noticing, 
assumes  its  present  spelling,  but,  later  on,  is 
altered  to  Ganon-street,  iu  1688 ; iu  a map  of 
1690,  it  is  “ Cannon  "-street,  aud  in  one  of  1700 
is  again  “ Canon,”  and  the  same  kind  of  change 
backward  and  forward  iu  etymology  is  ob- 
Bervablo  still  more  curiously  in  other  cases. 
Faithorne’s  map  (1G58)  is  tho  next  of  import- 
ance : we  hero  see  the  Whitechapel  district 
slightly  extending,  and  we  find  Piccadilly  as  a 
road  leading  out  of  town,  all  fields  to  the  north, 
BO  that  “ Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly  "is  only 
an  expression  of  the  early  topography  after  all. 

“ Piccadilly  Hall,”  at  the  east  end  of  the  road, 
is  the  only  building  on  the  north  side  of  it : and 
not  far  from  this,  on  the  precise  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Criterion,  is  a large  isolated  house, 
marked  “ Gaming  House.”  Tlie  site  of  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  and  the  Aquarium 
appears  as  “ Tutle  Feilds,”  a name  which  soon 
alters  in  succeeding  maps  into  “ Tuthill." 
Some  of  the  best  plans  after  the  fire  are 
executed  by  poor  Hollar,  who  had  to  sell 
himself  to  the  map-engravers  for  a living, 
and  illustrated  his  mechanical  work  of  plau- 
drawing  by  beautiful  little  marginal  drawings 
of  “ principal  edifices."  A Dutch  plan  showing 
tho  portion  of  the  City  cleared  by  the  Fire  (“  a 
huge  half-mooD,  a monstrous  cautle  out”)  is 
accompanied  by  another  showing  a scheme  for 
rebuilding  the  burnt-out  portion,  in  a truly 
Dutch  fashion,  in  squares  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  straight  streets,  giving  the  whole  tlie 
effect  of  a gridiron  on  tho  drawing  : the  Dutch 
planner  has  tho  consideration  to  leave  (of  course, 
at  equal  intervals)  open  squares,  and  he  might 
claim  the  merit  of  having  provided  a number  of 
wide  streets  at  right  angles  to  the  river  and 
giving  a view  of  it  into  the  town,  ouly  that  it  is 
quite  certain  he  only  did  so  because  otherwise 
his  squares  would  not  have  been  symmetrical 
every  way.  However,  burnt  London  was  not 
rebuilt  on  the  Dutch  plau,  and  we  may  be  glad 
that  it  was  not,  for  we  have  at  least  some  of  tho 
old  lines  preserved,  instead  of  having  the  whole 
totally  obliterated.  The  date  of  this  map  is 
1666.  In  1675  is  Green’s  map  (drawn  by  Hollar), 
aud  iu  1690  one  from  the  Stowe  collection,  in 
which  we  first  notice  the  present  St.  James’s- 
square  as  a specially- defined  space  called 
St.  James’s  - fields,  aud  partly  surrounded 
by  bouses  ; and  St.  James’s  Park  water  appears 
as  a long  straight  canal  running  up  to  tho  front 
of  the  then  Buckingham  Palace,  just  in  the' 
same  style  as  the  Hampton  Court  canals,  with 
a regular  avenue  of  trees  on  each  side.  The 


development  of  the  eastern  extension  of  London 
is  of  interest,  as  shown  in  these  maps.  For 
some  time  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the  gradual 
extension  of  houses  iu  a scattered  manner  along 
what  is  now  Whitechapel  High  - street  and 
Mile-end-road,  but  which  in  almost  all  the  old 
maps  is  designated  as  “ the  road  to  Harwich,” 
which  place  was  thus  obvionsly,  from  the  im- 
portance  thus  attached  to  it,  at  that  time  a 
principal  port  of  communication  with  Holland, 
and  its  revival  by  modern  companies  as  “ the 
fastest  route  to  the  Contiuent"  is  only  restoring 
it  to  its  former  position.  The  two  great 
arteries  out  of  East  London,  Mile-eud-road 
and  Commercial-road,  are  now  so  similar 
in  apparent  age  and  importance  that  it 
is  difficult  to  realise  that  the  latter  is 
only  a new  thoroughfare  in  comparison  j 
but  so  it  is.  For  centuries,  Mile-end-road,  as 
“the  road  to  Harwich,”  was  the  great  route  out 
of  Loudon  eastward ; “ The  White  Chapplo  " 
formed  an  incident  on  tho  road,  and  “ Mile- 
end,"  probably  named  as  being  a mile  from  the 
old  gate  (Aldgate),  was  another.  South  of  this 
road  was  open  country  and  fields  traversed  by  a 
straggling  lane  called  “ White  Horse-lane,"  and 
even  after  Mile-end-road  had  been  completely 
bnilt  along,  the  land  south  of  it  remained  in 
statu  qi'.n.  But  the  coming  change  is  heralded 
by  a small  marginal  plan  in  a map  dated  1790 
showing  “plan  of  proposed  wet  docks”  for  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  West  India  Docks,  and 
in  the  next  map  (1807)  the  docks  are  made,  and 
at  once  White  Horse-lane  and  its  meadows 
are  things  of  the  past,  and  the  long  straight 
thoroughfare  of  Commercial-road  marches  clean 
over  and  through  them.  Wo  were  recently  iu 
one,  probably,  of  the  first  houses  built  iu  con- 
sequence of  this  movement  of  the  West-Iudia 
Docks, — a good-sized  square  comfortable  bouse, 
now  abutted  on  each  side  by  the  smaller  dwell- 
ings which  line  East-India  Dock-road,  but 
obviously  in  its  day  a dwelling-house  of  import- 
ance built  by  some  ship-owner  who  wished  to 
be  near  the  scene  of  action,  with  a handsomely 
moulded  aud  solid  entrance-door,  and  a nearly 
flat  roof  covered  with  copper  sheathing.  To 
return,  however,  to  one  or  two  of  the  older 
plans  that  wo  have  passed  by,  we  notice  in  a 
large  map  called  “ London  accurately  Sur- 
veyed ” (and  dedicated  to  William  aud  Mary, 
whose  portraits  adoim  it),  the  first  development 
of  the  Cavendish-square  neighbourhood,  little 
more  than  a square  marked  out,  with  one 
or  two  houses  scattered  about,  aud  a 
congeries  of  fields  iu  the  rear,  on  which 
is  the  note,  “ These  pastures  were  Mary- 
boue  Park.”  Tn  1753  a good  collection  of 
houses  has  grown  around  Cavondish-squave, 
though  Marybone  Pond,  an  oblong  piece  of 
water  of  regular  shape  and  no  great  extent, 
remains  northward  of  the  square.  In  a map 
dated  1773  there  is  another  instance  in  con- 
nexion with  this  district  of  those  irregularities 
in  nomonelatoro  wo  have  before  adverted  to ; 
for,  after  having  called  the  neighbourhood 
Marybone  ou  the  maps  of  half  a century,  we 
havo  suddenly  a conscientious  reversion  to  tho 
origiu  of  the  name,  and  it  is  printed  “ Mary-k- 
bonne.” 

But  we  must  hi'eak  off  the.se  rather  desultory 
comments  here,  though  if  there  were  timo  the 
maps  themselves,  independently  of  tho  views, 
might  furnish  matter  for  a whole  number  of 
this  journal.  We  may  just  mention,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  among  items  of  great  interest  in  this 
part  of  the  collection,  are  some  of  the  original 
sale  plana  of  the  land  of  well-known  districts, 
showing  their  precise  boundaries  and  charac- 
teristics at  the  time;  among  others,  that  of 
Grosvenor-place  aud  the  adjoining  district. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  President,  Sir  F.  Leighton,  delivered 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors  amongst 
the  students  on  Tuesday  last.  The  works 
were  very  creditable,  but  will  not  be  open 
to  iuspoctioD,  as  the  arrangements  for  the 
Winter  Exhibition  have  to  be  proceeded  with 
forthwith.  The  following  aro  the  Architectural 
Prize  gainers : — 

Travellhifj  Studentship  for  One  Year,  Kith  130/.  Alloa- 
ttiice:  Subject,  “A  PrOTiocial  Town-hall."  Four  com- 
petitors. Prize  awarded  to  Mr.  'William  Scott. 

Medals  for  Measured  Drawings : Subject,  “ Strand  Gate- 
way, Somerset  House."  Four  competitors.  First  medal, 
R.  W.  Gibsou;  second  medal,  F.  Baggallay. 

Derspettive  and  Seiogr&phy : Subject,  “ Porch  of  Temple 
Church."  Two  competitors,  Medal,  W,  H,  Wood. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  BUILDING,  MELBOURNE. Selected  Design,  by  Messrs.  Reed  & Barnes,  Architects. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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SUBURBAN  STREETS  AND  PAVEMENTS. 

The  paving  question  in  some  of  the  metro- 
politan districts  is  giving  rise  to  much  angry 
warfare  in  tho  local  boards  and  to  indignation 
meetings  on  the  part  of  sections  of  the  rate- 
payers. The  question  to  bo  satisfactorily  set- 
tled is,  'VYlio  is  liable  for  paving  the  footways 
in  now  streets  : should  the  cost  be  paid  out  of 
the  general  rate  or  through  a levy  on  the  owners 
of  the  property  ? In  Hackney  now,  as  in  Shore- 
ditch and  other  parishes  not  long  since,  tho 
paving  difficulty  is  likely  to  lead  to  some  litiga- 
tion before  tho  question  is  set  at  re.st,  although 
the  law  as  stated  in  tho  105th  section  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  (1855)  is 
clear  enough  as  to  tho  matter  at  issue.  Accord- 
ing to  the  section  of  tho  Act  alluded  to,  it  was 
laid  down  that  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  houses 
in  now  streets  should  first  pave  the  frout  of 
their  houses,  and  then  tho  Vestiy  or  District 
Board  should  keep  them  in  repair  for  ever 
afterwards.  lu  Hackney  tho  District  Board 
took  over  between  1855  and  1862  a large  number 
of  thoroughfares,  and  several  of  these  had  their 
footways  paved  at  tho  public  cost.  In  several 
instances  persons  had  to  pay  their  apportion, 
meuts,  while  again  in  a number  of  other  cases 
where  houses  were  erected  subsequently  tho 
cost  of  pavement  has  been  paid  out  of  the  general 
rate.  It  is  clear  that  the  local  authorities  of 
move  than  one  parish  have  attempted  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  act 
according  to  their  own  sweet  fancies.  A case 
occurred  in  Shoreditch  two  or  three  years  ago 
which  wont  into  Court.  Certain  occupiers  in  one 
of  the  wards  fought  the  question  of  liability  with 
the  Shoreditch  Vestiy,  and,  after  hearing  the 
case,  and  consulting  the  Acts,  tho  magistrate 
decided  that  the  occupiers  of  tho  bouses  were 
liable  for  the  paving.  There  can  bo  no  doubt 
that  in  tho  case  of  new  thoroughfares  tho  Acts 
of  Parliament  plainly  and  clearly  provide  that 
the  prime  cost  of  footway  paving  shall  bo  paid 
by  the  owners.  Should  any  difficulty  arise  in 
respect  to  getting  at  the  owners,  it  is  provided 
that  tho  work  may  be  done,  and  the  cost  levied 
upon  tho  occupiei’S  in  instalments  ranging  over 
a number  of  years.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  the  parish  of  Islington,  in  1856,  the  year  the 
Act  camo  into  operation,  the  local  authorities 
put  a number  of  streets  iu  repair  under  tho 
section.  Though  twenty  - throe  years  have 
passed  since  tho  Act  came  into  operation,  tho 
local  authorities  iu  Hackney  have  allowed  it  to 
remain  almost  a dead  letter. 

The  Hackney  authorities  are  now  contem- 
jdating  a heavy  loan,  which  will  probably  exceed 
a quarter  of  a million  before  the  paving  opera- 
tions are  finished.  Large  sums  of  money  have 
already  been  expended  for  paving  work,  and  tho 
general  rate  has  been  put  under  contribution, 
instead  of  the  coat  being  levied  on  tho  owners 
of  property.  We  are  certain  that  tho  Hackney 
authorities  are  committing  a grievous  injus- 
tice,— wo  will  nob  say  mistake, — because,  with 
tho  Act  before  them,  they  must  or  ought  to  be 
conscious  that  they  are  in  the  wrong.  Before 
they  proceed  further,  they  should  reconsider 
their  position,  and  disci'iminato  between  new 
streets  and  old  thoroughfares.  Iu  Hackney,  in 
several  instances,  first  paving  operations  have 
been  paid  out  of  the  rates,  instead  of  by  levy 
upon  the  owners  of  property.  Uupnved  tho- 
i-oughfares  tlirough  neglect  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing  by  miles  in  Hackney  yearly,  and  if  tho 
local  autlioritios  had  done  their  duty  by  pr.tting 
the  provisions  of  tho  Act  in  operation  years 
ago,  they  would  not  now  bo  attempting  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  by  doing  what  appears  to 
be  clearly  illegal. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  hero  that  Hackney, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  suburban  parish, 
hassutfered  severely  through  the  vile  system  of 
speculative  or  “Jerry'’  building  operations. 
New  streets  were  formed,  but  they  never  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  in  a 
proper  condition,  for  the  building  speculators 
and  owners  wasted  little  labour  or  materials  on 
their  formation.  The  new  streets  between  the 
houses  were  robbed  of  their  natural  soil,  sand 
and  gravel,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  the 
liouses  on  either  side.  Feculent  rubbish  and 
filth  were  shot  down  into  depths  ranging  from 
8 ft.  to  16  ft.,  and  a little  top-dressing,  cleverly 
spread,  formed  the  surface  of  the  new  roads 
and  pathw’ays.  The  local  authorities  of  Hackney 
have  been  constantly  taking  over  into  their  care 
roads  and  streets  of  the  kind  described,  and 
paving  them  at  the  ratepayers’  expense.  Take 
one  of  a sample  of  now  roads  in  Hackney,  whose 


footways  have  just  been  paved.  Three  years 
ago  a couple  of  “Jerry”  builders,  one  of  them 
a member  of  a local  board,  took  a piece  of 
Crown  land.  A number  of  honsos  were  erected, 
the  sand  being  robbed  from  beneath  the  founda- 
tions and  the  road,  or  the  space  intended  for  the 
new  road,  in  front.  The  usual  filthy  filling-up 
process  took  place.  While  tho  houses  were  being 
finished,  and  the  majority  of  them  sold  or  let, 
the  road  was  made  up  with  rubbish.  The  foot- 
paths were  formed  and  kerbed  after  a manner, 
bub  iu  less  than  six  months  the  roads  and  foot- 
paths sank  and  undulated,  as  if  a small  earth, 
quake  had  shaken  their  foundations.  In  a few 
months  more  tho  kerbstones  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  length  of  the  road  disappeared  below  the 
surface  of  tho  footpath.  A few  weeks  ago  the 
roads  and  paths  were  in  a wretched  condition, 
and  the  local  authorities  commenced  to  make  up 
the  footways  by  laying  down  asphalte  pavement. 
In  this  instance,  however,  an  apportionment  was 
made  on  tho  owners  of  the  houses  ; but  in  other 
parts  of  the  parish,  where  roads  and  portions  of 
roads  were  similarly  treated  by  speculative 
builders,  tho  footpaths  were  paved  at  the  cost 
of  the  ratepayers. 

When  speculative  builders  and  first  owners  of 
house  property  are  allowed  to  act  in  the  manner 
we  have  described,  there  will  be  plenty  of  paving 
operations  for  years  to  come  at  the  ratepayers’ 
expense  in  Hackney  and  other  parishes.  Several 
owners  of  property,  too,  in  new  streets,  from  tho 
original  bad  formation  of  the  roadways,  are 
likely  to  pay  more  in  apportionments  for  paving 
than  they  should  had  the  local  authorities  in  the 
first  instance  performed  their  obvious  duties. 

Wo  might  dwell  more  on  the  side  bearings  of 
tho  paving  question  in  the  suburban  parishes, 
but  on  the  question  of  liability  we  think  wo  have 
said  sufficient  for  the  present. 


SEWAGE  AND  IBBIGATION  WORKS  IN 
GERMANY. 

In  coutimiation  of  our  former  article  on  this 
subject,*  wo  now  proceed  to  consider  the  case 
of  the  Gorman  capital.  The  drainage  of  Berlin 
has  been  a most  difficult  and  complicated  sub- 
ject for  the  engineer.  Until  1873, — when  the 
necessity  for  doing  something  iu  the  matter  of 
the  general  drainage  of  their  city  was  recognised 
by  the  corporation,  and  the  work  of  canalisation 
commenced, — the  capital  was  without  any 
properly  regulated  system  of  drains  and  sewers. 
It  is  true  a number  of  schemes  had  been  pro- 
posed,  and  for  various  reasons,  some  of  a tech- 
nical,  others  of  a financial  nature,  rejected  j 
the  earliest  proposal  dating  from  1816. 

About  twelve  years  ago  a plan  for  the  drainoge 
of  Berlin  was  submitted  to  the  authorities  by 
Herr  Goheim-Oborbanrath  Wiebe.  In  this,  one 
system  of  sewers  for  the  whole  city  was  pro- 
jected,  with  a main  outlet  in  the  river  Spree 
near  Charlottenburg.  Berlin  being  very  fiat, 
and  only  a fow  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  river, 
tho  execution  of  this  project, — a main  soever 
necessarily  falling  from  end  to  end  of  tho  city 
(with  provision  for  future  extension  in  all  direc- 
tions),— the  subsoil  being  running  sand,  permit- 
ting water  to  percolate  in  large  quantities,  would 
have  been  attended  with  gi-eat  difficulties  and 
enormous  expense,  and  w’as  consequently  also 
rejected. 

The  project  of  Herr  Baurath  Hobroeht, 
adopted  in  1873,  and  now  being  carried  out, 
however,  is  based  upon  what  is  called  in  Ger- 
many tho  “ radial  ” system,— a system  emi- 
nently suited  to  tho  spofial  circumstances  of 
Berlin,  besides  preveuting  the  pollution  of  the 
river,  tho  sewage  being  ultimately  used  for 
irrigation  purposes.  Thoi-o  are  five  systems  of 
sewers,  each  with  a pumping-station,  and  each 
starting  from  tho  centre  of  the  city  and  running 
in  a different  direction. 

Tho  many  advantages  of  this  plan  are  at  once 
apparent.  The  main  sewers  are,  as  a great 
depth  is  in  no  case  necessary,  comparatively 
easy  to  execute  ; tho  branch  sewers  in  propor- 
tion. As  any  extensions  can  only  be  necessary 
in  the  periphery,  the  works  in  the  central  (built- 
upon)  area  have  an  unusnally  permanent  cha- 
racter,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  subject  to 
alteration.  Tho  extensions  necessary  can  easily 
be  connected  without  any  interruption  to  the 
trunk  systems.  The  height  the  sewage  has  to 
be  pumped  is  much  reduced.  It  is  undoubtedly 
also  an  advantage  that  the  authorities  are  in  no 
way  bound  to  any  one  particular  site  or  direo- 
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tion  as  to  irrigation  areas.  Besides  these  ad- 
vantages, the  dangers  of  serious  flooding, 
accidents,  disturbances,  &c.,  are  greatly  lessened 
by  this  division  and  distribution. 

The  works  in  Berlin  are  approaching  comple- 
tion. Already  two  radial  systems  are  working, 
so  far  as  pumping  operations  are  concerned,  and 
already  for  two  seasons  irrigation  has  been 
carried  on,  and  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  will  one  day  take  courage,  and  address 
to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Berlin  an  official 
inquiry  on  the  subject. 

The  irrigation  area  for  the  three  systems  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Sproo  is  distant  from  tho 
various  pumpiug-statious  about  eight  miles.  In 
order  to  reach  tho  Colds  by  gravitation,  the 
sewage  has  to  be  lifted  at  tho  stations  nearly 
65  ft.  In  the  middle  of  this  year  the  amount 
of  sewage  passed  through  tho  pumping-station 
of  tho  radial  system  No.  III.  was  nearly 
2-10,000,000  gallons  per  mouth,  which  is  only 
about  the  sixth  part  of  tho  maximum  capacity 
of  that  station. 

The  irrigation  farm  of  Osdorf  comprises,  iu 
round  numbers,  about  2,000  acres,  of  which  at 
present  about  500  acres  Jiave  been  adapted  for 
irrigation.  Of  this  area,  225  acres  are  grass 
land,  150  acres  are  used  for  market-gardening, 
while  125  acres  are  covered  by  shallow  reser- 
voirs, serving  for  storing  provisionally  the 
sewage  during  w’iuter,  should  severe  weather 
involve  a stoppage  of  the  irrigation.  The  irri- 
gation ground  is  undulating,  rising  in  some  in- 
stances  40  ft.  The  delivery-pipe  is  carried  to 
nearly  all  higher-lying  points,  where  there  are 
outflow-holes  with  ordinary  slides.  The  steeper 
slopes  are  covered  with  Italian  rye-grass,  while 
the  more  level  ground  is  used  for  vegetable- 
growing, and  for  this  purpose  formed  into 
terraces,  with  narrow  raised  beds,  divided  by 
trenches,  from  which  the  water  penetrates 
laterally  to  the  roots.  The  paths  between  the 
fields  are  planted  with  fruit-trees,  the  luxurious 
growth  of  w’hich,  combined  with  the  even  more 
than  luxurious  look  of  tho  fields,  imparts  a most 
satisfactory  impression. 

The  irrigation  area  at  Osdorf  has  been  acquired 
nt  an  expense,  including  tho  laying  out  of  the 
farm,  of  125,0001.  (over  60J.  an  acre).  The  total 
cost  of  the  draining  and  sewerage  of  Berlin  is 
estimated  at  2,000,0001.  There  will.be  two  sewage- 
farms  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Spree,  when 
the  drainage  of  that  part  of  tho  city  is  once  in 
working  order. 

Strange  to  say,  the  project  was  at  first  looked 
upon  with  most  unfavourable  eyes  by  the  rich 
as  well  ns  the  poor  of  the  German  capital;  but 
what  is  stranger  still,  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Berlin,  as  those  of  ocher  German  cities  where 
sewage  and  irrigation  works  have  been  pro- 
jected, met  with  but  scant  encouragement  from 
the  Government.  However,  the  beneficial 
effects  are  already  appearing,  in  a direction,  too, 
in  which  the  poorer  classes  of  Berlin  Lave 
hitherto  been  great  sufferers.  Leaving  out  of 
tho  question  the  improvement  iu  tho  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city, — which,  of  course,  is  by 
itself  a highly  important  factor, — the  Berliners 
ai’o  already  reaping  substantial  advantages. 
Tho  success  of  market-gardening  on  the  com- 
munal  irrigation  farm,  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  vegetables  of  nil  descriptions  grown  there, 
has  sent  down  the  prices  of  those  indispensable 
commodities  wonderfully.  “ When  once  the 
works  are  a few  years  older,  when  a little  more 
experience  has  put  them  more  in  workiugorder, 
especially  when  gardeners  practised  iu  the 
systematic  cultivation  of  market-gardens  have 
been  engaged,”  writes  us  a correapondcut  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Berlin,  “ the  Berliners 
will  not  be  long  in  turning  enthusiastic  defenders 
of  tho  welcome  little  stranger,  formerly  very 
much  ill  used,  which  has  bronght  them  clean 
streets  without  openguttars,  pure  air,  salubrious 
water-closets  and  courts,  and  good  vegetables 
and  milk,  which  will  now  also  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  poor  man.” 

A few  words  in  conclusion  as  regards  sewage 
and  irrigation  works,  with  which  waterworks 
are  closely  connected,  in  Germany.  People  in 
that  country  are  gradually  becoming  alive  to 
the  fact  that  the  health  of  towns  may  be  im- 
proved  by  the  supply  of  pure  air  and  pure 
water.  Witness  the  numerous  works  under, 
taken  with  this  view,  not  only  in  the  larger 
cities,  but  also  in  smaller  towns,  the  mere  men- 
tion  of  which  would  make  up  a very  respectable 
list.  Of  the  more  populous  cities,  besides  the 
two  which  form  the  subject  of  this  article,  the 
cases  of  Breslau  and  Munich  may  be  cited.  As 
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regards  Brealan,  the  sewer  system,  on  which 
Messrs.  Aird,  of  Berlin,  have  been  engaged 
during  the  last  few  years,  will  be  completed  in 
18/9.  Sewage  irrigation  is  to  come  into  opora- 
tiou  there  ou  the  completion  of  tho  works.  The 
lands  are  already  being  prepared  for  irrigation. 

With  respect  to  Munioh,  plans  for  the  sewerage 
have  been  prepared  by  J.  Gordon,  C.E.  (for- 
merly  of  Carlisle).  The  execution  of  those  plans 
mvolres  an  estimated  expenditure  of  731,000h, 
and  they  are  now  being  revised  by  Herr 
Geheimrath  Wiebe.  A deputation  of  the  Munich 
magistracy  recently  spent  some  days  iu  Danzig, 
iuspecting  the  works  there  and  visiting  the  farm. 
Departing,  they  expressed  the  most  thorough 
approval  of  the  system  and  tho  arrangements. 


ARCirrTECTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

Tn  F.  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architect.^  was  held  last  month  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Walter,  the  president,  in  his 
opening  address,  said, — 

The  progress  of  architecture  during  the  past 
year  has  been  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  times. 
A period  of  financial  depression,  such  as  our 
country  has  passed  through  since  our  last  annual 
convention,  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  architectural  science. 
Some  works  of  importance  have  been  com- 
menced, but  not  many;  and  others  that  wore 
begun  in  better  times  have  continued  in  progress 
of  execution,  with  satisfactory  results.  Much 
has  been  doue  during  tho  year  in  our  large  cities, 
in  the  construction  of  I'esideuces  and  building.? 
for  business  purposes,  the  most  of  which  bear 
the  impres,s  of  independent  thought  in  archi- 
tectural  composition,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  development  of  tho  genius  of  design  is 
becoming  every  year  more  apparent.  WhTle  it 
is  true  that  we  as  architects  recognise  with 
satisfaction  the  progress  of  our  art,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  e.xpect  everybody 
to  admire  what  everybody  else  does.  Our  tastes, 
fortunately,  differ  in  regard  to  tho  msthetic 
handling  of  most  of  the  woi’ks  that  como  under 
our  notice  ; but  that  difference  is  the  life  of  our 
art.  If,  in  the  processes  of  architectural  design, 
wo  all  thought  alike,  our  works  would  bo  devoid 
of  individual  inspiration,  and  awearisome  mono- 
tony would  pervade  all  manner  of  buildings.  It 
is  therefore  well  for  our  art  that  differences  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  taste  exist  among  its  pro- 
lessors,  pi'ovided  the  individuality  that  charac- 
terises our  respective  works  is  the  outgrowth  of 
genius  and  cultivation.  Wo  have,  unfortunately, 
some  specimens  of.  building  in  our  principal 
cities,  which,  so  far  from  e.xhibiting  progress  in 
the  artistic  manipulation  of  material  forms, 
remind  us  of  the  primitive  efforts  of  a barbarous 
age,  carrying  us  back  to  Ellt>ra,  Elephanta,  or 
TJxmnl.  It  is,  however,  a satisfaction  to  know 
that  snch  eccentricities  are  comparatively  few. 
As  tho  masses  of  tho  people  bocomo  more 
imbued  with  intelligent  conceptions  of  art, 
whatever  fails  to  develop  the  good,  the  true,  and 
tho  beautiful  will  cease  to  be  tolerated.  After 
all,  it  is  to  tho  education  of  the  public  miud  iu 
what  constitutes  tho  genius  of  architecture  that 
wo  are  to  look  for  the  suppression  of  crude  and 
inartistic  building,  and  the  promotion  of  a taste 
that  will  do  honour  to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

* 

In  the  works  of  the  recent  past  a decided 
improvement  ia  the  structural  character  of 
buildings  is  noticeable.  More  attention  than 
heretofore  i.s  being  paid  to  tho  permanency  of 
foundations,  and  to  the  scientific  elements  of 
construction,  thus  affording  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  value  of  the  improved  architectural 
training  which  students  now  enjoy,  and  of  the 
increased  attention  of  architects  iu  general  to 
the  sciences  which  underlie  the  art  of  building. 
The  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  this  direction,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  profession,  is,  no  doubt,  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Institute  and  its  chapters. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  not 
yet  without  occasional  examples  of  imperfect 
building,  some  of  which  have  resulted  iu  serious 
disaster ; but  it  should  be  remarked  that  in 
most,  if  not  in  every  instance,  the  faults  have 
been  traced  to  unskilful  superintendents  aud 
unreliable  contractors,  rather  than  to  the  archi- 
tects  from  whose  plans  they  are  constructed, 
and  who  in  most  instances  had  no  control  over 
their  execution.  Architects  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  furnish  designs  for  buildings, 
with  detail  drawings  and  specifications,  with 
the  understanding,  implied  or  expressed,  that  in 
order  to  save  a portion  of  tho  full  commission 
of  live  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  work,  their 
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services  iu  the  direction  and  execution  of  the 
design  will  be  dispensed  withj  such  economy 
is  “peuny-wise  and  pound-foolish,’'  as  it  seldom 
fails  to  result  in  defects  in  carrying  out  the 
plans,  as  well  as  in  a greater  expenditure  tbau 
would  have  been  incurred  had  tbeir  author’s 
design  been  properly  executed ; aud  what  is 
still  more,  the  false  economy  referred  to  has 
iu  some  oases,  resulted  in  serious  disaster.  It 
must,  nevertheless,  be  borne  in  mind  that  an 
architect  is  always  considered  by  the  public  as 
responsible  for  Ins  designs,  whether  he  is  em- 
ployed to  see  them  executed  or  not.  Should 
tuey  bo  committed  to  unskilful  hands,  and  bo 
mutilated  ad  lihitmn,  and  so  imperfectly  exe- 
cuted as  to  result  in  a want  of  stability,  he  need 
not  expect  that  public  opinion  will  exonerate 
him  from  a certain  degree  of  blame,  however 
perfect  his  design  of  coustructiou  may  have 
been.  Not  only  is  the  permanency  of  n struc- 
ture affected  disadvantageously  by  intrusting 
its  execution  to  irresponsible  mechanics,  with- 
out professional  guidance,  bub  its  architectural 
proportions  and  appointments  ai'e  sure  to  be 
hardly  dealt  with. 

A ])apcr  by  Mr.  Littcl  ou  the  use  of  brick  iu 
decoration  provoked  considerable  discussion  on 
the  relative  value  of  brick  and  terra-cotta  as 
building  materials  j aud  others  were  read,  on 
the  metric  system,  ou  the  faults  of  American 
architecture,  and  on  plumbing. 

A report  was  received  from  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  suggesting  the  value  of  a 
technical  examination  as  a qualification  either 
for  membership  or  for  professional  practice,  and 
proposing  means  to  secure  the  interest  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  by  prizes  or 
other  appeals,  and  to  increase  the  importance 
of  the  conventions. 

The  other  things  which  occupied  the  conven- 
tion  were  chiefly  matters  of  domestic  business 
or  discipline.  The  old  officers  and  committees 
were  re-elected  with  a few  exceptions,  of  which 
tho  chief  was  the  election  of  Mr,  Charles  D. 
Gambrill  as  secretary,  in  place  of  Mr,  McKim, 
who  declined  to  serve  another  year. 

Tlie  conduct  of  architects  in  competitions 
led  to  considerable  discussion.  Tho  following 
resolutions  were  passed  : — 

“ Thai  any  lueniber  ot'  this  body  who,  in  case  of  coiu- 
petitiou,  should  propose  or  agree  to  umiertake  the  work 
tor  which  ho  is  competing  for  a less  commission  or  com- 
pensation than  his  fellows  in  the  competition,  violates  the 
sole  condition  of  memberslup  of  this  society,  viz.,  ‘the 
honourable  practice  of  his  profession;’  and  that  upon 
proof  of  the  fact  to  an  investigating  committee,  which 
shall  consist  of  three  Fellows,  who  shall  he  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustee.s  upon  the  demand  of  two  Fellows  of 
the  Institute,  he  shall  be  declared  to  be  expelled  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  without  further  action  of  the  Institute 
as  a body,  and  that  such  expulsion  shall  expel  liira  also 
from  the  chapter.'' 

" That  if  in  case  of  paid  competition  any  member  of  this 
Institute  shall  offer  his  services  free  of  charge,  ha  shall  be 
liable  to  censure,  if  charges  are  made  by  two  Fellows  and 
a committee  appointed  as  provided  in  a former  resolution, 
for  censure  for  violation  of  the  conditions  of  membership  in 
tho  Iii.stitute.’’ 


ADDITIONAL  WATERWORKS,  VIENNA. 

The  high-level  waterworks  of  Vienna  were 
completed  iu  1873  by  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Gabrielli.  Although  the  expenditure  had  been 
enormous,  it  was  found  after  a very  short  time 
that  the  supply  of  water  fell  much  below  the 
quantity  required,  tho  want  of  that  necessary 
commodity  making  itself  felt  especially  in 
winter  during  severe  frost.  In  oonaequence,  a 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Vienna  muni- 
cipality, charged  with  remedying  this  state  of 
things,  by  opening  up  new  springs.  It  was 
soon  found,  however,  that  this  extension  would 
not  have  the  desired  effect  j the  supply,  under 
those  conditions,  would  still  have  remained  pre- 
carious, and  would  have  required  for  its  realisa- 
tion, in  consequence  of  largo  additions  to  the 
supply  area,  &c.,  several  years  to  complete.  It 
was  then  that  an  offer  was  made  by  Messrs. 
J.  and  A.  Aird  Mare,  the  Berlin  firm  of  engi- 
neers, in  conjanction  with  Herr  Carl  Freiherr 
von  Schwarz,  to  the  municipality  of  Vienna  to 
undertake  the  tvorks  necessary  for  ensuring  a 
regular  supply  of  300,000  eimers  (4,500,000 
gallons)  daily  for  the  city.  This  quantity  was 
considered  amply  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
Vienna,  and  the  contract  accepted. 

It  had  been  suggested  already  in  an  engineers’ 
report  presented  in  1875,  and  based  upon  the 
inquiries  made  by  a water  supply  committee  in 
1864  aud  subsequent  observations  by  engineers, 
that  the  currents  of  underground  spring-water 
which  run  through  the  gravelly  basin  of  the 
Sebwarza  valley  could  be  best  made  available 
for  the  additional  quantity  required  for  supple- 
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menting  the  high-level  works.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  principal  point  to  be  decided  with 
respect  to  the  storing,  raising,  and  condnetiog 
the  supplemental  supply  to  the  present  high- 
level  works  was  the  selection  of  the  most  suit- 
able site,  as  well  as  instituting  inquiries  with 
regard  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  under- 
ground spring  water.  Careful  investigations 
pointed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pottscfiach  as 
the  most  suitable  spot,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  quality  of  tho  water, — it  ia  there  so  cold 
(already  at  a low  depth  3^  to  5°  R.)  that  the 
inhabitants,  as  a proof  of  its  excellence,  are  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  everywhere  trout  iu  their 
wells, — but  also  because  of  the  favourable  posi. 
tion  of  the  locality  to  tho  aqueduct  of  tlie  higli- 
level  works. 

The  water  ia  pumped  out  of  four  deep  well.s, 
and  carried  in  two  seta  of  pipes  21  in.  in 
diameter  to  the  high-level  works.  The  cost  ril' 
tho  new  works  amonnts  in  round  numbers  to 
60,000h ; their  capacity  exceeds  already  the 
guaranteed  quantity  of  300,000  einiera.  Tho 
works  are  expected  to  be  iu  operation  before  the 
end  of  this  month. 


NEW  VICARAGE,  FOREST  GATE. 

The  new  vicarage  at  Forest-gate,  Essex, 
view  and  plans  of  which  are  given  in  our 
present  issue,  is  now  approaching  completion. 

Architecturally,  it  ia  very  simply  treated, 
not  a single  moulding  or  chamfer,  either  in 
brick  or  stone,  being  introduced  iu  any  of  the 
fronts.  The  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  gain 
a certain  effect  merely  by  the  disposition  of  tho 
lines  and  the  solidity  of  the  work.  Internally, 
also,  the  finishings  are  to  be  of  a modest  kind. 

The  design  is  a modification  of  the  Queen 
^ne  style,  very  plain  in  character.  The  build- 
ing  is  faced  externally  throughout  with  red 
bricks,  with  white  brick  bands  on  tho  back 
and  side  fronts ; and  on  the  main  front  has 
solid,  plain  stone  dressings,  and  stone  bands,  a 
blue  brick  base,  and  a few  blue  bricks  in 
patterns.  The  roof  is  covered  with  Broomhall 
tiles,  of  a brownish  tint.  The  walls  on  the 
south  and  west  arc  built  hollow,  the  hollow 
spaces  being  also  utilised  for  ventilating  pur- 
poses. As  regards  the  plan,  a few  slight  modi- 
fications have  been  introduced  iu  carrying  out 
the  work. 

Mr.  Joseph  Page,  of  Spitalfields,  is  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  work  is  being  executed  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  George  McDonell,  architect. 

The  total  cost,  exclusive  of  boundary-walls, 
will  be  about  2, 2631. 


ACCEPTED  DESIGN  FOR  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  BUILDING, 
MELBOURNE. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Victorian  Parlia- 
ment the  Government  introduced  a Bill  to  pm- 
vide  for  holding  an  International  Exhibition  in 
Melbourne,  and  to  furnish  tlie  means  for  erect- 
ing tho  necessary  buildings,  &c.  That  measure 
the  Legislative  Council  rejected,  but  not  before 
competitive  designs  had  been  invited  for  the 
proposed  building  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed. A number  of  designs  were  sent  iu, 
and  the  commissioners,  having  undertaken  to 
award  prizes  in  terms  of  their  advertisement, 
have  assigned  the  first  to  that  depicted  in  our 
illustration,  which  is  by  Messrs.  Reed  & Barnes, 
architects,  Melbourne. 

The  site  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  this 
structure  ia  at  the  south  end  of  the  Carlton- 
gardens,  fronting  on  Victoria-parade.  Nothing 
more  wonderful  than  the  growth  of  Melbourne 
and  the  other  cities  of  the  Victorian  colony  is 
known.  Look  at  a view  of  Melbourne,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  lately  published  iu  a special 
number  of  the  Illustrated  Australian  News,  and 
remember  that  the  actual  founder  of  that  ci'y, 
John  Fawkner,  died  no  longer  ago  than  1869,  and 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  becomes  obvious. 
Where  a few  lone  men  encamped  in  1836,  there 
is  now  a city  of  300,000  inhabitants,  with  fit,e 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  an  International 
Exhibition  in  course  of  arrangement. 


Messrs.  McLareu’s  Sale. — A correspon- 
dent, signing  “ R.  S.  D.,”  writes  to  deny  that 
the  Glasgow  Bank  had  anything  to  do  witii 
the  failure  of  Messrs.  McLaren  & Co.  We  may 
add  that  the  auctioneer  engaged  was  Mr.  Heriy 
Bourn. 
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THK  UIGH  SANCTUARY  AT  JERUSALEM  * 
The  nexb  question  whicli  requires  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  of  the  position  of  the  Temple 
itself  and  its  inner  courts  within  the  Haram ; 
and  a few  remarks  on  this  question  may  perhaps 
find  a proper  place  as  a sequel  to  the  preceding 
account  of  the  High  Sanctuary. 

lilr.  Forguason  proposes  to  confine  the  Temple 
to  a square  of  ROO  ft.  aide  in  the  south-west 
]>art  of  the  Haram  enclosnre,  hut  it  seems  to 
me,  with  all  deference,  that  such  a theory  is 
open  to  several  grave  objections:  Ist.  The 
south  Haram  wall  is,  as  above  shown,  922  ft. 
in  length,  and  the  master-coui’so  runs  unbroken 
beyond  the  limit  proposed  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 
2ti(].  The  junction  of  the  Ophol  wall  at  the 
sontli-cast  angle  also  seems  to  point  to  the  east 
wall  of  tho  Haram  as  being  the  old  east  wall 
of  tho  Temple,  and  the  Double  and  Triple  Gatos 
correspond  to  the  two  Huldah,  or  “ Mole  Gates,” 
of  tho  Temple,  according  to  the  Talmud.^  3rd. 
'j’he  north-west  corner  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  en- 
closure is  placed  where  the  rock  is  100  ft. 
lower  than  the  Sakhrah  j thus  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  the  oxistonoe  of  a rock-scarp  at  this 
point,  such  as  is  required  for  the  site  of  Antonia. 
•Ith.  Foundations  would,  on  Mr.  Ferguason’s 
hypothesis,  be  required  for  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
which  would  be  from  60  ft.  to  90  ft.  deep,  in 
order  to  give  to  tho  floor  of  the  Temple  tho 
requisite  elevation  (as  given  in  the  Talmud) 
above  the  outer  court.  5th.  There  are  no  re- 
mains of  ancient  rampart  walls  on  the  lines 
whore  Mr.  Fergusson  would  draw  the  north  and 
east  boundaries  of  the  Temple.  6th.  The  dimen- 
sions in  tho  Talmud  give  an  area  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  GOO  ft.  square,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fergusson.  These  six  main  objections 
seem  to  mo  to  render  the  proposed  restoration 
improbable,  as  nob  fitting  with  the  facts  now 
ascertained. 

Tlie  only  way  in  which  the  sections  of  the 
Temple  can  bo  made  to  fit  with  the  ground  in 
tho  Haram,  is  by  placing  tho  Holy  House  itself 
in  that  part  whore  the  rock  is  highest ; in 
fact,  on  tho  ” top  of  tho  hill,”  where  Josephus 
says  that  the  Temple  stood.  The  spot  in  question 
has  been  shown  to  bo  tho  Sakhrah,  and  tho 
Sakhrah  is  traditionally  the  site  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  This  hypothesis  was  first  put  for- 
ward  by  Dr.  Chaplin,  of  Jerusalem,  in  a letter 
to  the  Athenceum  in  1877.  There  are  many 
indications  of  the  correctness  of  such  a rostora- 
tiou;  the  first  and  most  important  being  the 
satisfactory  result  with  regard  to  levels,  as  will 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  section  east  and 
west.  In  drawing  that  section,  I have  assumed, 
for  reasons  which  there  is  nob  now  time  to  explain, 
that  the  cubit  was  about  16  English  inches  in 
length.  Mr.  Fergusson  takes  its  length  to  have 
been  18  in. ; but  the  difference  would  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  results,  though  a 16-in.  cubit 
(leems  to  give  greater  exactitude.  A cubit  of 
21  in.  or  22  in.  has  been  proposed  by  other 
writers;  but  the  Talmndio  statements  will  not, 

I think,  allow  of  this  ; and  one  very  evident 
objection  to  such  a unit  is,  that  it  would  make 
the  rise  of  all  the  steps  in  tho  Temple  11  in. 
(half  a cubit) , which  seems  far  less  probable  than 
8 in.  or  9 in. 

The  section  shows  bow  well  the  levels  of  tho 
various  courts  agree  with  the  gradual  slope  of 
the  rock,  as  deduced  from  various  observations 
along  the  line.  The  greatest  depth  of  solid 
foundation  required  is  about  8 ft.,  and  this  is 
beneath  the  Holy  House  itself;  where,  as  we 
learn  from  Josephus,  a solid  masonry  founda- 
tion did  actually  exist.  Under  the  Court  of 
the  Priests,  the  rock  is  about  15  ft.  from  the 
original  surface;  but  we  learn  from  the  Talmud 
that  exactly  in  this  part  of  the  Temple  there 
was  a vault  beneath  tho  higher  court  opening 
into  the  lower  court,  or  Court  of  the  Women. 

Another  valuable  indication  is  given  by  tie 
number  of  steps  which  led  from  the  various 
Temple  gates.  Those  on  the  north  and  south 
had  ten  steps  each,  giving  a rise  of  five  cubits, 
or  7 ft.  The  eastern  gate  Nicanor  had  fifteen 
steps,  giving  74  cubits,  or  rather  over  10  ft.  rise. 
The  levels  thus  obtained  fit  exactly  with  the 
ground  according  to  the  present  hypothesis. 

There  are  many  other  indications  of  the  satis- 
factory natui'e  of  this  restoration,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  striking:  — (1)  The 
centre  line  east  and  west  through  the  Holy 
House  will,  if  produced,  strike  the  summit  of 
Olivet,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  high 

• By  Claude  R.  Cornier,  Lieut.  R.E.  Reed  before  the 
Royal  lustitute  of  British  Architects  ou  the  2ad  inst.  See 
p.  1269,  an'e. 


priest  on  the  summit  of  that  mountain  could 
look  straight  into  the  Holy  House.  (2)  There 
were  no  cisterns  within  the  area  of  the  Temple 
courts, — the  water  was  obtained  from  without. 
The  existing  cisterns  are  all  outside  the  boundary 
of  the  courts,  according  to  the  present  plan. 

(3)  On  the  north-west  of  the  Priests’  court  was 
the  great  gate-house  called  Moked,  where  was 
the  watch-fire  of  tho  priests.  It  is  described  in 
the  Talmud  as  being  “ on  a level,”  and  occurs  on 
the  present  plan  in  a place  whei'o  the  rock  is 
about  the  same  level  inside  and  outside  the 
gate.  From  the  chamber  wesi  of  this  gate 
there  was  an  underground  passage  running 
beneath  the  Bireh,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  passage  leading  from  Antonia  to  the  Temple, 
according  to  Josephus  the  old  name  of 

Antonia,  being  probably  the  same  word  as  Bireh 
or  “fortress”).  Now,  from  tho  position  pro- 
posed for  Moked,  a rock  gallery  does  actually 
run  north  for  about  130  ft.  towards  the  great 
rock  scarp  of  Antonia,  and  corresponds  to  the 
tunnel  from  tho  Doable  Gateway  ou  the  south. 

But  yet  further.  The  passage  from  Moked  led 
to  a gateway  called  Tudi,  or  “ obscariby,”_  and 
thence  to  a large  bath-house.  Now  on  visiting 
tho  x'oek  gallery  mentioned  above  in  187‘t,  I was 
able  to  ascertain  that  the  north  end  is  not  cabin 
rock,  bub  is  closed  by  a rude  massive  wall— the 
passage  runs  on  further ; and  tho  same  fact  I 
also  ascertained  in  another  rock  gallery  (No.  3 
Ordnance  Survey)  west  of  the  one  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  nob  improbable  that  these  two 
galleries  run  ou  to  join,  and  their  directions,  if 
produced,  meet  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
platform,  which  is  called  “ tho  arcade  of  El  Atni, 
or  ‘ obscurity,’  ” thus  retaining  the  name  of  the 
old  gate  Tadi.  Another  indication  is  obtained 
by  the  position  of  various  gateways  on  the  plat- 
form, which  seem  at  present  to  be  arranged 
without  any  system,  but  which  are  all  ou  the 
production  of  the  lines  from  the  old  Temple 
gates.  Moreover,  the  entrances  to  the  outer 
inclosure  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  in  the 
Talmud  were  eight  in  all— four  on  the  west,  two 
on  the  south,  one  on  the  east,  and  one  on  the 
north.  Now  ou  the  present  plan  it  will  be  seen 
that  a great  passage  cuts  the  west  wall  of  the 
Haram  north  of  that  from  the  Prophets’  gate, 
and  this  probably  represents  an  ancient  gate- 
way.  North  of  this  again  is  a modern  gate 
which  retains  tho  old  name  of  “Iron  Gate,” 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  that  of  the  gate  lead- 
ing from  Antonia  to  the  city ; thus,  iucluding 
the  entrance  over  the  great  bridge  on  the  south- 
west, we  have  four  western  gates.  The  Double 
and  Triple  gates  on  the  south  ai-e  the  two  men- 
tioned as  Huldah  Gates  iu  the  Talmud,  bub  the 
actual  remains  of  the  northern  gate  Tadi,  and 
the  eastern  gate  Shwhan — which  was  just  oppo- 
site the  Holy  House,  require  still  to  be  discovered. 

Sucli,  briefly  stated,  are  tho  main  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  proposed  restoration  of  the 
Temple.  A theory  or  hypothesis  is  convenient, 
and  indeed  necessary  in  many  cases,  as  a nucleus 
round  which  to  group  facts,  and  to  give  system 
to  exploration ; bub  a hypothesis  is  merely  the 
scaffolding  by  which  the  edifice  is  erected,  and 
which  disappears  when  the  work  is  complete. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  exploration  will 
some  day  enable  us  to  dispense  with  theories ; 
meantime  the  preceding  remarks  may  perhaps 
be  of  some  value  as  indicating  the  direction  in 
which  wo  should  work,  The  practical  lesson  for 
the  future,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  taught, 
is  the  importance  of  discovering  what  lies  hidden 
beneath  the  platform  on  which  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  stands.  There  are  many  other  points  where 
exploration  is  desirable,— as,  for  instance,  along 
the  north  wall  of  the  Haram  along  the  north 
side  of  the  platform,  and  outside  the  east  wall 
at  the  point  opposite  the  site  of  the  Holy  House, 
in  order  to  find  the  old  east  gate  of  the  enclo- 
sure ; and  again,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Haram, 
to  trace  the  limits  of  the  great  rock  scarp.  But 
of  all  explorations,  those  beneath  the  flagging 
of  the  platform  would  be  the  most  interesting. 
In  1873  I found  towards  the  west  of  the  platform, 
in  a chamber  the  floor  of  which  is  of  rough  rock, 
a finely-worked  vertical  scarp  cut  in  rock,  and 
over  7 ft.  high.  No  doubt  the  platform  conceals 
many  such  foundations,  and  from  them  we  might, 
perhaps,  determine  more  exactly  the  ground-plan 
of  the  Temple.  To  excavate  beneath  the  plat- 
form is  at  present  impossible;  but  there  is  one 
point  where  exploration  might  perhaps  be  prac- 
ticable,— namely,  in  that  unknown  vault  on  the 
east  of  the  platform,  the  closed  entrance  to 
which  is  still  visible ; and  if  the  restoration 
above  proposed  for  the  Temple  be  correct,  this 
point  is  one  of  extreme  interest,  as  it  is  possible 


that  the  aonth-wesb  corner  of  the  lower  Court  of 
the  ‘Women,  and  the  foundation  of  the  upper 
Court  of  the  Priests,  still  exist  beneath  tho 
modern  platform  inside  this  vault. 

Tho  second  portion  of  this  pajier  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  tho  bnildings  within  the  area  of  the 
High  Sanctuary,  dating  after  the  Christian  era, 
especially  the  Mosque  el  Aksabj.the  Golden  Gate-, 
way,  and  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  In  venturing 
to  dissent  from  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  has  published  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
buildings,  I do  not  wiali  it  to  be  thought  that  1 
andervalne  his  great  architectural  experience. 

I merely  hope  to  point  out  facta  discovered  since 
the  time  when  hia  theory  was  first  published, 
and  to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  both  of 
himself  and  of  other  exports.  Mr.  Fergusson 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was 
originally  built  by  Constantine,  and  that  the 
Cave  in  the  Rock  is  tiie  true  sepulchre  of  our 
Lord.  With  regard  to  tho  second  hypothesis  it 
may  be  remarked  that  if  the  temple  stood  ou 
the  Sakhrah,  the  true  sepulchre  of  Christ  cannot 
have  been  situated  there  also.  With  regard  to 
the  first  and  distinct  question,  where  did  Con- 
stantine build  his  church  ?— the  main  objection, 
out  of  the  very  many  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory, 
lies  in  the  numerous  topographical  descriptions 
of  Jerusalem  iu  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
which  place  Constantino’s  church  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  and  north  of  Sion;  while  the  Arab 
historians  agree  with  the  Cnfio  inscriptions  on 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  in  attributing  that 
building  to  the  Caliph  ’Abd-el-Malek,  in  the 
seventh  century. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  Haram 
area  is  described  as  lying  waste,  with  the  Twin  - 
Pools  on  the  north,  and  a “pinnacle”  on  the 
south,  w'bich  appears  to  have  been  that  part  of 
the  old  wall  at  the  south-east  corner  whore  the 
ancient  masonry  still  roaches  up  some  40  ft. 
above  the  ground,  and  which  before  the  walls 
were  rebuilt  must  have  stood  up  alone, — a 
conspicuous  object.  In  the  sixth  century,  how- 
ever, a basilica  erected  by  Justinian  is  men- 
tioned by  one  chronicler,  and  we  learn  from 
Procopius  that  this  church,  built  in  527  A.D., 
was  founded  partly  on  tho  ground  and  partly 
on  vaults,  and  that  the  masonry  was  only  in- 
ferior in  size  to  the  ancient  Jewish  masonry. 
The  basilica  had  three  aisles,  and  each  aisle  had 
a door.  In  the  Aksah  mosque  the  remains  of 
such  a three-aisled  basilica  have  been  traced  by 
M.  dn  Vogxi^,  and  among  the  various  capitals 
of  the  columns  many  have  been  found  closely 
resembling  in  character  those  in  the  church  of 
Kalb  Louzeh  in  the  Hauran,  which  was  built 
in  tho  sixth  century.  The  vault  which  runs 
beneath  the  Aksah  is  of  fine  nndraftod  masonry, 
and  the  roof  has  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Byzantine  vaulting,  — a narrow  keystone  and 
broad  haunch  stones, — which  is  observed  in  all 
the  early  convents  in  Palestine.  Tho  small 
side  doorway,  with  a low  relieving  arch  abovo 
a lintel,  found  in  the  west  wall  of  this  same 
passage,  also  presents  a common  Byzantine  con- 
stmotion,  and  the  mouldings  of  another  door- 
way are  compared  by  M.  du  "Yogii^  to  those  of 
a doorway  at  Khakkah  belonging  to  the  sixth 
century.  The  chamber  immediately  within  the 
Double  Gate  is,  however,  older.  It  is  roofed 
with  four  domes  with  peudentives  supported  by 
massive  monoliths,  which  can  scarcely  be 
girthed  by  three  men’s  extended  arms,  remind- 
iog  US  of  Josephus’s  description  of  the  Temple 
columns.  This  gatehouse  is  by  general  consent 
attributed  to  the  Herodian  period,  and  the  details 
of  the  tracery  on  the  domes,  the  vine  pattern 
and  other  designs,  are  akin  to  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  rock-ont  tombs  of  the  first  century 
in  Palestine.  The  gatehouse  has,  however,  been 
altered  at  a later  period ; the  faces  of  the 
stones  in  the  side  walls  have  been  cut  back  so 
as  to  obliterate  the  drafts.  Relieving  arches 
have  been  turned  over  the  great  lintel  atones 
(one  of  which  is  oi-acked)  and  pillars  of  semi- 
classic  character  have  been  placed  beneatli 
them.  The  relieving  arches  date  later  than 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
scription bearing  that  emperor’s  name  built  iu 
upside  down  into  tlie  wall  close  to  the  arch.  At 
the  time  at  which  these  restorations  were  made, 
a kind  of  cornice  with  an  arched  soffit  appears 
to  have  been  also  built  in  above  the  lintels.  Its 
details  reproduce  those  of  the  Golden  Gateway 
so  closely  as  to  leave  little  donbt  as  to  their 
belonging  to  the  same  period,  and  a few  words 
may  he  ventured  on  the  question  of  the  date 
of  these  two  buildings. 

The  Golden  Gate  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  one  of  the  ancient  temple  gates.  The 
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level  of  its  sill  is  considerably  higher  than  those 
of  the  ancient  gates,  and  the  whole  of  its 
masonry  appears  to  be  of  later  style.  Mr.  Fer- 
gnsson  compares  this  monument  with  the 
Golden  Gate  at  Spalatro,  and  refers  it  to  the 
fourth  century ; M.  du  Vogii4  compares  it  with 
the  churches  of  El  BArah,  Kalb  Louzeh,  and 
Khakkah,  in  the  Haurdn,  and  gives  drawings  of 
details  which  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  Jerusalem  example.  With  reference  to  this 
question,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  archivolb,  or 
architrave  deflected  into  an  arch,  which  is  the 
main  feature  of  the  Golden  Gate,  is  found  in 
the  HaurAu  (or  close  to  Palestine)  in  the  sixth 
century,  but  that  it  is  not  used  in  the  only  un- 
dispnted  fourth  century  building  in  Palestine, 
namely,  Constantine’s  Basilica  at  Bethlehem. 
It  seems  safer  to  form  a judgment  frrm  ex- 
amples in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  than 
from  European  examples,  and  the  character  of 
the  columns  which  support  the  roof  of  the 
Golden  Gateway  may  perhaps  be  cited  as  in- 
dicating late  date,  for  their  capitals  have  the 
heavy  ram’s-horn  volute,  which  in  Syria  is 
commonly  found  in  the  pseudo- Ionic  capitals  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  century  buildings.  The 
Golden  Gateway  and  the  restorations  of  the 
Double  and  Triple  gates  are  apparently  of  one 
date,  and  it  remains  for  architects  to  decide 
whether  these  monuments,  together  with  the 
fine  undrafted  ashlar  in  the  walls,  and  the 
tunnel  vaulting  of  many  of  the  Haram  passages, 
are  not  to  be  attributed  to  Justinian,  who  is 
said  to  have  boasted  that  he  had  surpassed 
Solomon. 

The  Aksah  contains  remains  of  various  dates. 
There  are  the  fragments  of  the  old  mosque 
enlarged  by  'Abd  el  Melek,  in  691  A.D. ; the 
cupola  is  dated  728  A.D. ; and  there  are  traces 
of  a Crusading  apse,  and  of  the  Templars’  Hos- 
pital, belonging  to  the  twelfth  century,  while 
the  facade,  with  its  bold  dog-tooth  mouldings 
and  broad  pointed  arches,  is  referred  by  M.  du 
Vogue  to  the  thirteenth.  Capitals  of  Classic 
design  are  found  in  the  interior,  and  bulging 
basket-work  capitals,  evidently  Byzantine,  while 
in  the  so-called  “Station  of  Omar’’  there  are 
beautiful  and  intricate  capitals,  carved  with 
leaves  and  dragons  in  high  relief,  which  are 
evidently  of  Crusading  origin. 

In  637  A.D.,  about  a century  after  Justinian, 
the  caliph  Omar  visited  the  Haram.  He  entered 
through  the  Prophets’  Gateway,  and  visited  the 
basilica.  Ho  found  the  Sakhrah  covered  with 
rubbish,  and  caused  it  to  bepui’ified.  Ho  after- 
wards built  a square  wooden  mosque  beside  it. 
In  6S8  A.D.,  according  to  the  Arab  historian 
Mejr-ed-Din,  the  caliph  ’Abd  el  llelok  addressed 
a letter  to  his  subject  inviting  subscriptions  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Haram.  He  began,  ac- 
cording to  this  authority,  by  building  the  Dome 
of  the  Chain,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
replaced  Omar’s  wooden  building  by  a Kuhieh, 
or  “domed  building’’  on  the  model  of  the  Dome 
of  the  Chain  built  round  the  Sakhrah.  The 
same  caliph  also  enlarged  the  ilosque  el  Aksah, 
and  built  fifteen  chapels  in  the  Haram. 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Arab  historian, 
and  in  corroboration  we  find  a Cufic  inscription 
within  the  present  Dome  of  tho  Bock,  which 
gives  the  same  date,  688  A.D.,  as  that  of  the 
erection  of  tho  building.  Against  this  view  of 
the  subject.  Hr.  Fergusson  urges, — first,  that 
the  form  of  the  building — an  octagon — is  never 
used  by  the  lloslems  in  any  age  for  a mosque 
(I  think  that  is  a very  strong  objection)  ; and 
secondly,  that  the  style  of  tho  building  is  Bjzau- 
tiue,  and  that  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  must  have 
been  built  in  the  fourth  century,  judging  from 
its  plan,  its  round  arches,  the  pillars  supporting 
the  dome,  and  tho  beam  joining  the  pillars  in 
the  screen.  These  are,  I believe,  the  details  to 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  specially  calls  attention, 
as  later  discoveries  have  induced  him  to  recon- 
sider  his  observations  regarding  the  present 
bases  of  tho  pillars  and  the  wooden  ceiling  of 
the  building. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  arguments  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  a considerable  confusion 
has  arisen  in  the  nomenclatare  of  the  Haram, 
and  that  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  is  commonly 
called  the  “Mosque  of  Omar,’’ a title  properly 
belonging  to  part  of  the  Aksah.  The  Haram 
es  Sherif,  or  “ High  Sanctuary,’’  also  called 
“Masjid  el  Aksa,”  or  “remote  praying-place’’ 
(remote,  that  is,  from  Mecca),  contains  only  one 
mosque,  the  JAmia  el  Aksa,  or  “ meeting-house 
of  el  Aksa,”  on  the  south  wall.  It  contains  also 
many  Kubbehs  or  “ domes,”  of  which  the  Kubbet 
es  Sakbrah  is  one.  They  are  not  mosques,  and 
no  regular  service  is  held  in  themj  they  are 


shrines  built  over  sacred  spots,  and  as  at 
Damascus  and  in  Egypt,  so  here,  a round  or 
polygonal  building,  with  a dome  above,  is  em- 
ployed to  shield  the  sacred  locality.  The  Dome 
of  the  Bock  may  be  compared  to  tho  “ Dome  of 
the  Books  ” in  the  Damascus  mosque,  and  the 
fountain  in  the  Mosque  of  ’Amru  at  Cairo  is 
covered  with  a similar  polygonal  domed  building. 
There  is  no  building  in  the  Haram  really  built 
for  a mosque.  The  form  of  the  Aksa  is  not 
convenient  for  Moslem  worship,  and  mosques 
originally  built  as  such  are  rare  in  Syria  (thongh 
a good  example  is  to  be  found  at  Acre)  because 
the  Moslems  found  tho  shape  of  the  Crusading 
chnrchos  specially  adapted  for  mosque  worship, 
— a mihrab  being  constructed  in  the  side  of  the 
building  looking  south,  thus  allowing  long  rows 
of  worshippers  to  stand  in  line  facing  Mecca. 
In  the  Aksa  the  length  of  the  original  basilica  is 
directed  north  and  south,  and  the  worshippers 
are  obliged  to  stand  one  behind  another,  and 
are  less  able  to  follow  the  motions  of  tho  fugle- 
men in  front. 

Turning  next  to  tho  question  of  the  plan  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  one  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nise a general  resemblance  to  the  Dome  of  the 
Chain,  except  in  respect  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
larger  building.  The  Dome  of  tho  Bock  has  a 
circular  drum  rising  from  twelve  pillars  and 
four  piers,  while  a screen  outside  this  circle 
springs  from  sixteen  pillars  and  eight  piers 
arranged  in  an  octagon.  The  outer  wall  has 
also  the  octagonal  form,  and  the  measurement 
from  angle  to  angle  through  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  176  ft.  from  outside  to  outside.  Tho 
Dome  of  tho  Chain  has  an  octagonal  drum  sup- 
ported on  six  pillars,  and  a screen  supported  on 
ten  pillars.  It  will  be  fonnd  that  the  diameter 
of  the  Dome  of  the  Chain  is  almost  exactly  two- 
fifths  of  that  of  tho  Dome  of  the  Bock, 
measuring  to  the  octagonal  screen,  and  that  the 
heights  to  the  top  of  tho  two  domes  have  the 
same  proportion.  Tho  proportions  of  the  Dome 
of  the  Bock  will  probably  strike  any  observer  as 
giving  too  great  a breadth  for  the  height ; thus 
we  are  led  to  ask  whether  the  outer  wall  may 
not  bo  a later  addition,  and  in  corroboration 
of  such  a supposition  we  find  that  while 
the  screen  has  on  it  an  inscription  dated 
A.D.  688,  the  doors  of  the  outer  wall  have  the 
date  A.D.  831  in  the  Cufic  inscriptions  on  their 
leaves,  and  the  beams  of  the  ceiling  abovo  the 
wall  bear  the  date  A.D.  913.  As  far  as  concerns 
tho  plan  of  tbe  buildings,  there  seems,  therefore, 
no  great  difficulty  in  accepting  the  Arab  account, 
which  makes  the  Dome  of  the  Chain  the  model 
whence  tho  Dome  of  the  Bock  was  built,  if  we 
suppose  the  outer  wall  of  the  latter  to  bo  a 
later  addition. 

Wo  may  next  consider  briefly  |the  details  of 
the  two  buildings,  especially  the  pillars,  the 
arches,  and  the  wooden  tie-rods  between  the 
columns.  It  may  be  noted  generally  that  these 
buildings,  if  tho  Arab  historians  are  trustworthy, 
belong  to  a very  early  period  of  Moslem  art.  It 
may  bo  easy  to  comparo  them  with  Byzantine 
buildings,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fiud  con- 
temporary Arab  examples.  Tbe  Mosque  at 
Damascus,  belonging  to  tho  same  period,  is 
merely  a converted  basilica  like  the  Aksa:  and 
the  Mosque  of  Amru,  Mr.  Fergusson  informs  us, 
has  been  rebuilt,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  tho  original  work  remains.  Whatever, 
then,  be  the  stylo  of  the  two  buildings  now 
under  consideration,  it  cannot  be  positively  said 
that  such  ’a  style  was  not  used  by  the  Caliph 
Abd  el  Melek,  because  no  examples  are  known 
of  his  style  which  can  be  contrasted  with  these 
his  supposed  erections.  If,  moreover,  there  is 
any  striking  structural  resemblance  iu  the 
details  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  and  Dome  of 
tho  Chain,  wo  should  hardly  conclude  that  the 
one  is  the  work  of  'Abd  el  Melek,  bub  that  tho 
other  is  nearly  400  years  older  j for,  to  say  the 
least,  such  a conclusion  would  be  unnatural  in 
the  face  of  the  historical  evidence.  If  it  be 
possible  that  the  Caliph  built  the  Dome  of  the 
Chain,  it  is  equally  possible  that  he  built  the 
Dome  of  the  Bock,  if  it  is  shown  that  the  two 
have  a similar  plan  and  a similar  style  in  their 
details  ? 

The  pillars  in  the  Dome  of  the  Chain  are  of 
various  design,  but,  generally  speaking,  of  semi- 
Classic  or  Byzantine  outline,  and  appear  to  have 
been  taken  from  some  older  boilding.  They 
are  tied  together  by  a wooden  beam  above  the 
capitals,  and  semicircular  arches  spring  from 
them.  The  pillars  in  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  are 
also  of  various  design,  and  of  Early  Byzantine 
character.  A wooden  beam  runs  above  them, 
and  semicircular  arches  spring  from  the  beam. 


The  varied  character  of  the  columns  can  be 
judged  by  the  sketches  given  in  illustration  of 
this  paper.  I have  several  times  examined  both 
the  inner  and  tbe  outer  circle,  and  made  sketches 
of  all  the  capitals  and  of  several  bases.  Only 
throe  of  tho  capitals  under  the  drum  are  alike, 
the  rest  differ  in  size,  in  outline,  and  in  details. 
The  capitals  also  differ  in  their  state  of  preser- 
vation,  but  in  most  cases  the  volutes  and  acan- 
thus-leaves  have  been  much  defaced,  the  pro- 
jecting  edges  having  been  knocked  off.  One  of 
the  capitals  is  evidently  placed  on  a shaft  which 
did  not  originally  belong  to  it,  but  which  re- 
quires a larger  capital.  The  sixteen  capitals  in 
the  screen  are  more  uniform,  and  twelve  of 
them  differ  only  in  tho  device  between  the 
volutes,  one  of  which  devices  has  been  thought 
to  represent  a cross,  though  possibly  it  is  only  a 
trefoil.  Two  of  tho  capitals  in  this  lino  are, 
however,  of  entirely  different  design,  and  the 
shafts  supporting  them  are  longer  than  the 
other  shahs.  Above  tho  pillars  in  the  screen 
are  blocks  now  covered  with  thin  marble 
veneer.  In  1S74  tho  construction  of  these 
blocks  became  visible,  and  it  was  seen  that  they 
surround  smaller  stone  blocks  which  are  square 
and  quite  plain.  The  spaces  between  are  filled 
with  rubble.  The  blocks  above  the  two  capitals, 
which  stand  on  the  longer  shafts,  are  only  half 
as  deep  as  those  abovo  tbe  other  capitals,  so 
that  all  the  arches  spring  from  one  level. 
There  is  a difference  of  several  inches  in  the 
diameters  of  the  various  shafts  of  tho  columns. 
The  shafts  do  not  rest  immediately  on  the  bases 
birt  on  layers  of  lead,  differing  from  li  in.  to 
f in.  in  thickness.  The  original  bases  are  now 
covered  up  with  marble  flagging,  but  this  was 
removed  in  1874,  and  it  was  then  fonnd  that  the 
bases  also  differ  in  outline  and  in  height,  one 
being  only  4 in.  high,  a second  12  in.,  and  a 
third  17  in.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  columns 
and  their  bases  and  capitals  are  of  a very 
heterogeneous  character,  and  that  they  were 
probably  taken  from  some  other  building  and 
not  expressly  made  for  [tho  Dome  of  the  Bock. 
It  would  consequently  bo  unsafe  to  base  any 
argument  on  their  Byzantine  character. 

The  wooden  beam  above  the  pillars  is  adorned 
with  a wooden  cornice,  which  is  clamped  on  to 
the  original  square  beam,  and  may,  perhaps,  be 
a later  addition,  lu  other  respects  it  resembles 
those  wooden  beams  found  in  so  many  early 
Saracenic  buildings,  and  there  does  not  appear 
to  bo  any  known  example  of  a Byzantine  building 
having  such  a wooden  beam. 

The  arches  of  tbe  arcade  are  semicircular ; 
those  under  the  dome  have  now  the  appearance 
of  being  struck  from  two  centres,  with  a flat 
key-stone;  but  the  structure  of  the  original 
arch  is  hidden  beneath  a thin  marble  veneer, 
and  tbe  flab  key-stone  seems  to  point  to  a semi- 
circular arch  beneath.  Tbe  original  arches  of 
the  outer  wall  are  also  semicircular,  though 
pointed  arches  have  been  built  inside  them. 
The  structure  was  visible  when  the  glazed  tiles 
wore  removed  in  1873,  and  it  was  then  found 
that  a small  arcade  runs  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
with  pillars  of  almost  Norman  outline.  With 
regal’d  to  these  arches,  it  need  only  be  observed 
that  they  resemble  those  in  the  Dome  of  the 
Chain,  and  that  they  do  not  present  that  charac- 
teristic of  Byzantine  round  arches  previously 
mentioned,  namely,  the  narrow  key-stone  and 
graduated  voussoirs,  with  wide  haunch  stones. 

The  only  other  work  in  the  Dome  of  the  Bock 
belonging  to  an  early  date  is  tbe  beautiful  glass 
mosaic  on  the  screen.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  arabesque  designs  and  Cufic  inscription 
are  of  one  date,  judging  from  tbe  colour  and 
general  appearance.  That  date,  according  to 
the  inscription  in  72  A.H.,  or  688  A.D.  Tho 
designs  on  tho  mosaic  are  entirely  conventional, 
resembling  somewhat  those  in  the  Dome  of  tho 
Aksah,  which  is  dated  728  A.D.,  or  forty  years 
later.  The  absence  of  figures  in  tbe  design  is 
significant ; for  the  old  Christian  mosaics  in  the 
Damascus  mosque  are  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  figure  subjects,  and  the  same  is  found  to  be 
the  case  in  the  Crusading  glass  mosaics  at 
Bethlehem. 

Such  is  a plain  account  of  the  principal  details 
of  the  Kubbet  es  Sakhrah,  There  appears  to  be 
nothing  in  the  building  of  distinctly  Byzantine 
character  beyond  the  pillars  with  their  blocks 
above  them,  or  at  least,  if  there  is,  I have  failed 
to  gather  from  Mr.  Fergusson’s  works  what  that 
detail  is.  The  pillars  appear  to  have  been  taken 
from  an  older  building  or  buildings,  and  the 
habit  of  so  collecting  columns  of  very  various 
design  has  been  commonly  adopted  by  the 
Arabs  from  a very  early  period.  Such  pilfered 
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colamns  aro  fouad  not  only  at  JernaalGio,  but  at 
Cairo,  and  at  Acre,  at  Damascus,  and  at  Gaza, — 
in  fact,  wherever  old  material  was  available. 
That  this  use  of  old  material  was  a common 
practice  of  Byzantine  architects  seems  on  the 
other  hand  unlikely,  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
Constantine’s  Basilica  at  Bethlehem,  the  pillar- 
shafts,  bases,  and  capitals  are  of  uniform 
character. 

It  is  for  architects  to  judge  whether  the 
above-mentioned  facts  are  at  all  conclusive  as 
to  the  claims  of  the  building  to  Arab  origin,  and 
whether  the  preceding  comparisons  are  sound  in 
principle.  If  we  would  know  what  w’as  the 
form  and  style  of  Constantine’s  Jerusalem 
Basilica,  should  we  not  study  the  Basilica  he 
built  at  Bethlehem  ? If  wo  wish  to  ascertain 
the  date  of  the  Byzantine  architecture  of  tho 
Golden  Gate,  it  seems  preferable  to  refer  to 
Syrian  rather  than  to  European  types.  If  wo 
would  arrive  at  a conclusion  as  to  tho -date  and 
style  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  it  is  at  least 
only  fair  to  inquire  whether  it  has  anything  in 
common  with  the  Dome  of  the  Chain,  which 
Arab  historians  state  to  have  been  the  model 
from  which  it  was  designed. 

Time  does  not  allow  any  further  account  of 
the  nigh  Sanctuary  and  its  buildings.  The  sub- 
ject is  almost  inexhaustible,  and  when  one  has 
wandered  day  by  day  over  the  great  area, 
descending  into  the  damp  rock  tunnels,  or  enter- 
in  cf  iuto  the  purple  gloom  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Hock,  watching  the  countless  doves  w'hich  hover 
over  tho  dome  or  crowd  in  the  beautiful  honey- 
combs of  the  great  gateway  roof,  one’s  interest 
grows  ever  greater  in  the  beantiful  and  wonderful 
enclosure.  Much  has  been  done  to  throw  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  various  buildings, — so  much 
that  very  unreasonable  e.xpectations  have  been 
raised  and  impossibilities  have  been  demanded 
of  explorers.  Much  still,  no  doubt,  remains  to 
be  done,  especially  beneath  the  flagging  of  the 
]jlatform,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
lligh  Sanctuary  is  the  second  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  Moslems,  inferior  only  to  the  Kaabah, 
and  that  excavation  within  the  area  is  regarded 
by  them  much  in  the  same  light  in  which  we 
should  regard  proposed  excavations  in  the  choir 
of  Westminster.  It  is  only  by  patient  study 
and  by  occasional  opportunities  that  further 
information  can  be  obtained,  and  that  facts 
will  gradually  take  the  place  of  conflicting 
theories.  


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  the  Gth  inst.,  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence, 
president,  in  the  chair,  some  conversation  took 
place  as  to  the  balloting  for  members  at  the 
jivevious  meeting,  when,  as  reported  in  the 
Jhiild-r  a fortnight  ago  (p.  1258,  ante),  nineteen 
out  of  sixty-two  candidates  were  black-balled. 
!Mi-.  Hayes  announced  that  the  committee  had 
passed  tho  following  resolutiou  : — “ That  a 
special  business  meeting  be  called,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  the  election  of  members,  wit-h 
special  reference  to  the  late  ballot.”  He  further 
announced  that  such  special  meeting  w'ould  be 
held  on  Friday,  the  13th  inst.  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
JIathows  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  at 
that  meeting  tho  omission  of  the  following  words 
ill  Rule  XX.,  “ No  one  whose  nomination  has  been 
voted  upon  and  negatived  shall  bo  again  voted 
upon  in  the  same  session.”  Ho  considered  that 
a great  slnr  had  been  cast  upon  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  rejected,  and  the  sooner  the  rule 
was  altered  in  the  direction  he  had  indicated  the 
bettor,  ilr.  Ridge,  with  the  same  end  in  view, 
also  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  to  add 
tho  following  words  at  the  end  of  rule  XL,  viz., 
“ without  the  sanction  of  tho  committee.”  The 
President  incidentally  remarked  that  to  some  of 
the  candidates  who  had  been  rejected  exclusion 
for  a year  from  the  benefits  of  tho  Association 
would  be  a very  serious  thing, — in  fact,  it  would 
mean  exclusion  altogether,  as  they  were  in  the 
last  year  of  their  articles,  and  would  be  out  of 
London  next  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected 
members  by  show  of  bands,  viz. : — Messrs. 
T.  H.  Letts,  F.  H.  Jennings,  C.  Stuart  Smith, 
51.  Saunders,  H.  S.  Saunders,  W.  Martin,  — 
Blizard,  — Goodwin,  J.  Jeffreys,  Harvey  Dyball, 
D.  S.  Henderson,  A.  Morton,  J.  E.  Harpen,  J. 
Coutts,  and  H.  Fiy.  Nine  nominations  for  mem- 
bership were  read. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mrs.  Cockerell,  ac- 
knowledging a vote  of  condolence  passed  by 
the  Association  on  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  Pepys 
Cockerell.  The  letter  contained  the  following 


passage “ My  only  consolation  in  my  great 
bereavement  is  the  testimony  given  by  all  his 
friends  to  the  memory  of  my  beloved  husband, 
and  none  are  more  delightful  than  those  from 
the  members  of  the  profession  he  loved  so 
well.” 

Mr.  Somers  Clark,  jun.,  then  read  a paper 
on  “The  Organ  and  its  Treatment,”  which  we 
print  on  other  pages. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  went  on  to  say 
that  although  Mr.  Clark  had  deprecated  very 
strongly  what  ho  had  called  the  “monster 
organs  in  modern  churches,  inhis  (Mr.  Statham’ s) 
experience  adequately-large  organs  were  but 
too  rarely  met  with,  and,  iu  fact,  the  modern 
church-organ  too  often  justified  the  derisive 
appellation  of  “akistof  whustles.”  It  seemed 
0 be  the  custom  to  provide  churches  with  a 
sort  of  regulation  pattern  organ,  which,  as  Mr. 
Clark  had  said,  was  generally  somewhat  about 
“ 16  ft.  by  16  ft.  by  20  ft.”  In  fact,  those  of  one 
firm  which  used  to  have  large  orders  for  churches 
seemed  as  though  they  were  made  iu  300  ft. 
lengths,  and  cut  off  in  portions  as  needed.  In  a 
church  of  any  size  there  should  be  far  more 
space  allotted  to  the  organ  than  was  usually  the 
practice.  He  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Clark  s 
direct  onslaught  on  tho  conventional  “ organ- 
chamber.”  To  box  up  an  organ  in  the  way  so 
continually  practised  was  the  worst  possible 
way  of  placing  it.  The  reason  why  some  of 
our  old  cathedral  organa  sounded  so  well  was 
that  they  had  plenty  of  space  around  and  about 
them.  The  protection  of  the  organ  from 
changes  of  temperature  was  a most  important 
matter,  and  he  thought  there  should  be  no  large 
windows  opening  on  it,  whatever  might  be  the 
external  effect.  Another  important  point  for 
consideration  was  the  position  of  the  organ, 
whether  high  or  low.  Mr.  Best,  the  greatest 
organ-player  living,  had  in  one  case  within  his 
knowledge  advocated  lowering  the  floor  of  an 
organ-chamber  so  as  to  get  the  instrument  as 
low  as  possible.  Then,  as  to  materials  and  acces- 
series  of  the  building  in  which  an  organ  was  to  be 
located,  large  quantities  of  curtains  or  draperies 
should  be  avoided,  especially  near  the  organ.  As 
to  the  design  of  the  organ-caso,  he  quite  sympa- 
thised with  Mr.  Clark  in  liis  dislike  of  what  be 
called  the  “ ziiic-cbimney-pot  ” style.”  He  con- 
sidered  that  the  old  Euglish  cases,  which  covered 
the  tops  of  the  pipes  with  designs  iu  woodwork, 
were  far  more  artistic.  As  to  the  iuflnenco  of 
external  design  upon  the  internal  construction 
of  the  organ,  there  was  a great  deal  of  mis- 
apprehension. In  a design  for  an  organ  in 
a Gothic  building  the  architect  naturally 
wanted  to  get  the  highest  pipes  in  the 
centre  of  the  front,  but  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument.  The  proper  thing 
to  do  was  to  put  the  higher  pipes  at  the  sides 
' and  the  lower  ones  in  the  centre,  in  the  first 
place  for  msthetic  reasons,  and  iu  tho  second 
place  on  account  of  practical  considerations. 
The  pipes  in  an  organ  were  not  placed  iu  order 
of  sounding,  but  the  largest  pipe  was  placed  at 
the  extreme  left  of  the  sound-board,  the  next  at 
the  extreme  right,  and  so  on,  the  smallest  of  all 
coming  iu  the  centre.  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  if  all  the  largo  (bass)  pipes  were  put 
together  at  one  end  of  the  sound-board,  they 
would  swallow  up  all  the  wind  from  tho  smaller 
ones.  The  pipes  being  arranged  thus  intemally, 
it  was  practically  desirable  that  when  pipes 
were  mounted  on  tho  front  as  part  of  the 
design,  they  should  be  kept  as  near  their 
normal  position  as  possible,  as  the  wind  had 
to  bo  taken  to  them  by  “conveyances”  from 
the  sound-board,  and  the  longer  these  were 
tho  more  liabilty  there  was  to  leakage, 
and  the  less  promptly  the  pipes  would  speak. 
He  had  been  interested  in  seeing  Mr.  Clark’s 
sketch  of  the  method  of  treating  Italian  organ- 
cases.  It  was  a perfectly  frank  and  legitimate 
mode  of  treatment,  and  had  been  followed  by 
Professor  Cockerell  in  his  design  for  the  great 
organ-case  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  A 
beautiful  feature  in  many  Continental  organs  was 
that  the  choir  organ  was  placed  alittle  in  advance 
of  the  large  organ,  aud  as  it  bad,  iu  addition,  the 
merit  of  convenience,  it  was  surpising  that  it  was 
not  more  often  adopted.  He  did  not  think  a 
gas-engine  was  sufficiently  reliable  for  blowing- 
purposes,  but  it  was  always  desirable  to  get 
some  mechanical  means  of  blowing  if  possible. 
It  was  also  desirable  to  treat  the  blower  as  a 
being  with  a soul  to  be  saved,  and  while  he 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight,  ho  ought  to  be 


within  hearing  of  the  service.  With  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  organist,  there  were  many 
contrivances,  more  or  less  effective,  for  enabling 
him  to  sit  at  a distance  from  the  organ.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  of  these  was  the  pneumatic  move- 
ment  introduced  by  Messrs.  Bishop  & Son.*  The 
organist  was  able  to  hear  his  insttumetit  better 
when  sitting  a little  away  from  it. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hudson,  in  seconding  tho  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  as  an  amateur  organist  he  fully 
agreed  with  the  remarks  made  by  the  author  of 
the  paper  and  Mr.  Statham  as  to  the  ill  effects 
of  confining  the  organ  in  a small  chamber.  Ample 
space  above  ought  to  be  left,  and  in  designing 
his  organ-case  the  architect  ought  to  look  to  the 
future,  and  leave  space  for  the  addition  of  further 
“ stops  ” as  funds  were  available. 

Mr.  Norbury  spoke  in  favour  of  large  organs, 
and  as  amatter  of  tone  objected  to  organ-cham- 
bers.  In  his  opinion  the  west  end  of  a church 
or  a transept  had  great  advantages  as  positions 
for  an  organ.  Hanging  organs  were  also  very 
effective.  As  to  dimensions,  instead  of  having 
an  organ  16  ft.  by  16  ft.  by  20  ft.,  he  would  pro- 
fer  to  have  it  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  by  8 ft.  or  10  ft. 
only.  By  that  means  space  would  be  available 
for  spreading  the  pipes.  As  to  seating  the 
organist  away  from  his  instrument,  it  was  ad- 
visable where  practicable.  At  St.  Michael  s, 
Cornhill,  the  organist  sat  away  from  the  organ, 
and  there  was  an  electric  movement,  which, 
however,  sometimes  failed. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Potter  asked  what  form  of  roof 
was  best  adapted  to  go  over  the  space  contain- 
ing  an  organ. 

Mr.  Riddett  thought  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage,  whenever  possible,  to  have  a small  organ 
in  the  choir,  and  a larger  one  in  a west  gallery 
for  grand  occasions. 

Mr.  Francis  Bramley  Baker  said  that,  speak- 
ing as  a choirman,  he  had  to  complain  that  in 
most  churches  in  which  he  had  sung  the  archi- 
tect had  made  the  mistake  of  shutting  the 
iustrument  up  in  a little  box-like  place,  treat- 
ing it,  in  fact,  very  much  like  a man  who  held 
his  hands  over  bis  mouth  while  speaking  treated 
his  voice, — did  not  give  it  fair  play. 

Mr.  Spencer  Nottingham  thought  that  if  a 
choir  organ  were  provided  for  accompaniment, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Riddett,  with  a large  organ 
at  the  west  end  for  grand  occasions,  it  would  be 
a great  step  in  the  right  direction.  As  a matter 
of  convenience,  the  organ  ought  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  side  of  the  chancel  as  the  choir  vestry. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Spiers  wished  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Somers  Clark  considered  that  an  organ  of 
two  or  three  stops  only  would  be  preferable  to 
an  American  organ  for  a village  church  for  100 
or  200  people,  and  where  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  spend  l,000f.,  or  anything  like  it, 
for  an  organ.  Ho  begged  to  support  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Clark,  coupled  with  thanks  to 
Mr.  Norbury  for  lending  the  collection  of  draw- 
ings of  organ-cases  shown  on  tho  screen. 

The  motion  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  Somers  Clark,  in  replying  to  the  points 
raised  in  the  discussion,  said  he  still  thought 
that  many  of  our  church  organs  were  too  large 
for  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  placed. 
As  to  the  material,  in  churches,  at  any  rate, 
architects  would  have  to  be  content  with  ashlar 
walls,  or  brick  or  plaster,  with  perhaps  a timber 
roof.  5Ir.  Willis,  when  the  Albert  Hall  organ 
was  being  built,  expressed  tho  opinion  that  the 
finest  thing  that  could  bo  done  would  be  to  com- 
piece  the  whole  of  the  internal  surface  of  that 
building  with  material  that  would  reflect  the 
sound,  even  to  a plaster  floor.  That  had  been 
partially  done  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool, 
but  not  with  unqualified  success.  The  form  of 
roof  was  a matter  of  no  great  moment,  provided 
sufficient  height  was  allowed.  5Ir.  Riddett 
bad  suggested  a choir  organ  and  a large  organ 
at  the  west  end.  That  was  certainly  a splendid 
idea,  but  one  not  likely  to  be  carried  out  except 
on  rare  occasions,  on  account  of  the  cost.  As 
to  Mr.  Spiera’s  question,  an  organ  with  only  one 
or  two  stops  would  be  a most  doleful  machine, 
emitting  one  perpetual  grind,  neither  ■piano  nor 
forte.  Better  introduce  the  village  musicians 
into  the  church,  with  their  euphoniums  and 
violoncellos. 


Tlie  London  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Society  oiiened  a block  ef  new  buildings  in 
Bumett-street,  Vauxhall  (“  Murray  Buildings  ”) , 
on  Saturday  last.  We  will  give  some  particu- 
lars when  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  tenements. 


• Described  in  tho  Builder,  p.  BOO,  ante. 
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NEW  BUILDING  BYE-LAWS  FOE  LONDON, 
UNDER  41  & 42  VICT.,  cir.  32.* 

Section  1, — “As  to  Foundations  and  Sites 
of  Buildings,”  and  section  2,  “As  to  Walls,” 
contain  the  most  important  new  provisions,  and 
should  be  subjected  to  a good  deal  of  sifting, 
and  to  very  keen  scrutiny  thereafter.  These  new 
bye-laws  might  seem  to  an  outsider  to  indicate 
improvement  in  public  opinion  during  the  last 
twenty-tbree  years,  and  a desire  for  a corre- 
sponding improvement  in  buildings.  But  such 
an  outsider  would  be  mistaken.  The  bye-laws 
are  mere  evidences  of  an  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  public  authorities  to  wrestle  with  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  people  who  would,  if  left 
uncontrolled,  build  hopelessly  unhealthy,  damp, 
and  unstable  buildings, — endangering  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  long-suffering  poor  of  London. 
The  special  importance  of  sections  1 and  2 of 
the  bye-laws,  to  architects,  builders,  investors, — 
to  everybody,  in  fact, — is  clue  to  their  universal 
application.  Some  of  the  other  sections  may  be 
brought  into  use  pretty  freciuently ; but  every 
building  or  other  erection  hereafter  erected  will 
be  regulated,  more  or  less,  by  sections  1 and  2. 
If  any  of  the  provisions  are  in  conflict  with 
those  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  they  will  cause 
confusion;  those  which  are  in  conflict  with 
common  sense  will  be  worse  than  useless.  If 
any  are  vague,  they  will  be  differently  inter- 
preted by  district  surveyors,  and  by  other 
people;  and  litigation,  ill-will,  and  annotated 
editions  will  be  the  results.  Amendment,  after 
a decorous  interval,  will  then  be  inecitable, 
with  consequent  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
and  discredit  to  the  Board,  and  to  all  members 
of  the  professions  and  trades  especially  affected, 
who  should  have  shown  foresight  and  energy  at 
the  right  time. 

If  the  bye-laws  prove  insufficient,  and  leave 
obvious  evils  uncontrolled,  discredit  will  come 
swiftly  on  all  concerned.  The  Board  will  be 
held  responsible  by  millions  of  people  ; and 
rightly  so,  for  the  bye-laws  will  bo  practically 
what  the  Board  chooses  to  make  tliem.  Sur- 
rounded by  critics, — some  hostile,  and  with  keen 
eyes  for  defects, — others  friendly,  but  not  able 
to  avoid  seeing  them, — some  anxious  to  limit 
the  Board’s  powers,  others  to  reform  its  conati- 
tution, — it  is  clear  that  thorough  performance 
in  such  a matter  as  this  should  be  preferred.  I 
cannot  accuse  myself  of  any  want  of  painstaking 
in  this  endeavour  to  help  the  Board  to  make  the 
bye-laws  concise,  unambiguous,  and  suflicient; 
and  you  have  allowed  me  a very  liberal  share  of 
space,  so  that  details  have  been  gone  into, 
and  the  scope  of  the  bye-laws  made  clear,  by 
showing  what  the  Acts  would  authorise,  what 
the  framers  of  bye-laws  might  have  attempted, 
and  what  they  have  actually  done. 

Section  3 says  that  each  district  surveyor 
shall  see  that  the  provisions  arc  observed  ; and 
section  4 awards  a district  surveyor  a special 
fee  of  lOs.,  when  be  succeeds  by  means  of  legal 
proceedings  in  getting  foul  matter  removed 
from  a site.  Section  5 enacts  that  plans  and 
sections  of  public  buildings  are  always  to  be 
shown  to  a district  surveyor,  and  that  he  may 
see  drawings  of  other  buildings  as  well  if  he 
asks  properly.  Section  0 describes  chimney- 
shafts  and  concrete  buildings,  which  may  be 
erected  without  special  pei’mission  of  theBoard, — 
a provision  which  will  do  away  with  a large  por- 
tion of  the  red-tape  and  deKy  that  have  vexed 
the  souls  of  London  manufacturers  for  a genera- 
tioD,  and  have  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
use  of  concrete.  Section  7 gives  power  to  the 
Board  to  demolish  buildings  improperly  con- 
structed; and  sections  provides  penalties  for 
breaches,  and  gives  a general  power  to  the 
Board  to  do  anything  it  likes, — to  dispense  in 
any  case  with  the  observance  of  the  bye-laws, 
or  to  make  conditions  which  shall  be  binding 
in  place  of  them. 

The  order  in  which  the' different  subjects  are 
mentioned  in  section  16  of  the  1878  Act  has 
been  followed  in  the  bye-laws, — a lawyer’s 
method,  but  an  awkward  one  sometimes.  There 
is  a logical  sequence  which  should  be  respected. 
Section  3,  ns  it  now  stands,  refers  to  the  inrc- 
(loitiij  bye-laws,  which  can  only  mean  sections 
1 and  2.  Clause  3 of  section  16  very  properly 
deals  only  with  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
clauses  1 and  2 ; but  it  would  amount  to  the 
sam^e  thing  if  section  3 were  transposed  and 
made  to  follow  what  is  now  Bye-law  No.  6,— a 
mere  matter  of  form,  it  is  true,  but  the  present 
form  looks  very  odd.  The  present  No.  4 is  allied 


in  subject  to  No.  7,  and  might  very  well  be  incor- 
porated with  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  be  put  after  it. 
It  contains  a proper,  though  to  all  seeming  not  a 
very  liberal,  provision  of  pay  for  special  services ; 
but  its  prominent,  disconnected  position  gives  it 
a kind  of  satirical  look  which  should  be  avoided. 
The  order  of  the  bye-laws  would  then  be  1,  2, 
5,  6,  3,  7,  4,  8,  and  in  following  them  through 
they  shall  be  taken  in  that  order. 

Section  5.— Ay  to  the  DeposU  of  Flans  and  Sections. 

Para^'raph  I. — ‘‘On  iiotieo  being  given  to  a district 
8urTC3-or  of  the  intended  erection  or  re-erection,  or  altera- 
tion of,  or  of  an  addition  to,  a public  Imilding,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  person  giving  such  notice  to  deposit  plans 
Hurt  sections  of  such  building  with  the  district  surveyor  for 
his  inspection,  and  no  work  shall  be  proceeded  with  until 
seven  clear  days  after  such  plans  and  sections  shall  liave 
been  so  deposited.” 

Section  30  of  the  1855  Act  gives  the  district 
surveyor  a good  deal  of  control  over  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings.  By  the  operation 
of  this  bye-law  he  will  know,  before  anything  is 
commenced,  what  are  the  main  features  of  the 
work  he  is  to  be  called  upon  to  control.  It  is 
not  stated  that  ho  shall  retain  the  drawings,  nor 
stipulated  that  ho  shall  approve  them.  Magis- 
trates will,  however,  be  disposed  to  say  that 
approval  of  everything  is  implied,  unless  by  a 
proper  letter  the  district  surveyor  puts  some- 
thing on  record.  Should  not,  therefore,  such  a 
letter  be  customai7  ? — a letter  which  would 
appi’ove  “walls,  roofs,  floors,  galiei’ies,  and 
staircases”  (section  30),  but  reserve  all  minor 
questions.  It  might,  in  the  long-run,  save 
trouble  to  the  district  surveyor,  as  well  as  to 
every  one  else,  if  all  matters  of  importance 
were  definitively  settled  before  work  was 
started.  Although  the  district  surveyors  cannot 
bo  compelled  by  law  to  do  this,  other  architects 
would  be  better  satisfied,  if  the  present  members 
of  the  District  Surveyors’  Association  pledged 
themselves  to  set  a good  example.  It  might 
seem  a corollary  that  the  district  surveyor 
should  have  for  bis  own  use  complete  copies  of 
tho  drawings  which  he  formally  approves;  but, 
however  desirable  this  might  bo  as  an  act  of 
grace,  there  should  be  hesitation  as  to  making 
it  into  a right.  Public  buildings  in  London  are 
usually  set  about  in  a great  hurry,  and  are 
frequently  much  altered  in  execution  from  the 
first  proposals;  in  fact,  many  reasons  could 
easily  be  given. 

Paragraph  II. — “Onuotiyo  being  given  to  the  district 
surveyor  of  the  intended  erection  or  alteration  of  or  addi- 
tion  to  any  house,  building,  or  other  erection,  other  than 
a public  building,  the  district  surveyor  may,  if  he  think  tit 
BO  to  do,  by  notice  in  writing,  require  the  person  giving 
such  notice  to  produce  a plan  or  plans  and  sections  of  any 
such  house,  budding,  or  other  erection,  or  of  the  intended 
alterations  or  additions  thereto,  for  bis  inspection,  nod  the 
erection  of  any  such  house,  building,  or  otlier  erection,  or 
of  any  alteration  or  addition,  shall  uot  ho  proceeded  with 
until  tho  notice  of  the  district  surveyor  for  the  production 
of  the  plan  and  sections  of  such  house,  building,  or  other 
erection  or  alterations  or  additions  shall  have  dccu  com- 
plied with.” 


Btands,  bo  decidedly  irregular.  By  section  56 
au  application  is  necessary,  aud  by  section  58 
the  approval  is  to  be  in  writing,  signed  in  a 
specified  way;  and  none  of  this  is  superseded 
by  anything  in  the  1878  Act.  But  this  need 
not  cause  us  any  anxiety.  The  practical  mean- 
ing of  the  bye-law  will  he,  that  the  district  sur- 
veyor will  be  empowered  to  permit  the  erection 
of  a building,  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  would  be  certain  to  approve  if  applied 
to.  A fee  of  lO.s.  has  hitherto  been  paid  in 
respect  of  these  approvals  “ to  such  person  as 
the  Board  may  appoint”  (under  section  60).  As 
“the  expenses  in  and  about  such  approval  ” will 
now  fall  on  tho  district  surveyor,  how  would  it 
be  to  pay  him  the  same  amount  for  the  same 
services  ? 

c.  Tho  last  portion  of  this  paragraph  sounds 
like  a slap  iu  tho  face  to  the  district  surveyors. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  here,  as  the  powers  of 
section  56  will  always  remain,  till  Parliament 
takes  them  away.  Besides,  section  8 of  theso 
bye-laws  gives  most  ample  dispensatory  powers. 

d.  It  would  be  a good  thing  to  bring  tlie  now 
“General  Rules,”  which  will  be  mado  muler 
section  57,  into  one  cover  with  tlie  new  bye- 
laws. It  is  well  to  do  only  what  tho  Acts 
allow ; but  it  would  be  the  merest  pedautry  to 
sacrifice  the  convenience  of  the  general  public 
for  what  is  practically  no  reason  at  all.  Tho 
whole  document  would  be  called  “Bye-laws, 
General  Rules,  and  Regulations,” — a heading 
which  might  safely  be  left  to  define  itself  with- 
out  references  to  Acts,  sections,  &c.  After  the 
Building  Bye-laws  would  come  the  General 
Rules  with  respect  to  applications, — as  to  pro- 
jections, general  lines  of  buildings,  &c.,  forma- 
tion  of  new  streets,  naming  streets  and  number- 
ing houses,  petroleum,  Ac. 

The  rules  as  to  furnace  chimney-shafts  may 
now  be  given.  The  paragraphs  have  here  been 
numbered,  and  transposed  so  as  to  come  in  the 
following  order  1,  General ; 2,  Foundation  ; 
3,  Footings;  4,  Width  immediately  above  the 
footings ; 5,  Thicknesses  of  brickwork ; 6, 
Batter;  7,  Cornices  and  caps. 

“ Fiirnaci  Chimney  Shafts. 

1.  Every  eliimnoy-sliaft  for  the  furnace  of  a steam  4oi7i»r. 
or  of  a brewery,  distillery,  or  manufactory,  shall  bo  carried 
up  throughout  in  brickwork  or  stoneicork  laid  hi  mortar  or 
cemout  ol  the  best  quality. 

Every  furnace  diimnej'-shaft  shall  be  built  upon  a bed 
mcreto  satisfactory  to  ihe  district  surveyor. 

3.  The  footings  shall  spread,  where  possible,  on  all  sides 
of  tho  base  of  the  shaft,  and  shall  have  regular  ofl'set'- 
The  projection  of  the  bottom  of  the  footinq  from  the  fact  o'f 
the  icalt  shall  be  equal  to  the  thickness  of  Ike  brickwork  at 
the  base  of  the  chimney-shaft ; that  is,  at  that  portion  imme- 
diately abocethefootniqs. 


' Seepp.  1231,  1249,1285,  ante. 


In  these  cases  also  there  is  neither  retention 
nor  approval  of  the  drawings, — only  inspection 
of  them;  and  the  drawings  are  limited  to  plans 
aud  sections.  No  control  over  timbers  or  iron 
construction  is  given,  either  by  the  Acts  or  the 
bye-laws.  Some  day  laws  may  enact  that  floors 
and  roofs  shall  be  strong  enough  to  stand,  but 
that  time  has  uot  come  yet.  At  present,  and 
for  some  time  to  come,  district  surveyors  must 
content  themselves  with  friendly  suasion  when 
obviously  insufiicient  work  is  put  up ; and  lay 
wait  for  signs  of  failure,  and  consequent  danger 
to  life.  Then  a condemnation  can  be  made.  It 
is  perhaps  well  thus  to  bear  in  mind  how  very 
little  more  power  the  1878  Act  is  giving  in  these 
matters  to  the  elbow  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
and  its  officers.  The  public  may  be  anxious  to 
stretch  the  irreducible  minimum  a little  farther 
before  many  years  are  past. 

Section  6.— As  to  the  Deposit  of  Plans  and  Sections  of 
Bnildinys  to  which  section  6«  qf  the  Metropolitan  Buildinq 
Act,  1856,  applies:— 

“On  any  person  being  desirous  of  erecting  a furnace 
chimney-shaft,  or  of  constructing  a building  of  concrete,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  person  to  deposit  plans  aud  sec- 
tions of  the  furnace  chimney-shaft  or  concrete  building,  as 
the  ea'e  may  be,  with  the  district  surveyor;  and  the  distnet 
surveyor,  on  being  satisfied  that  the  furnace  chimney-shaft 
or  concrete  building  is  to  be  constructed  iu  confonnitvwith 
the  following  rules,  may  permit  the  erection  of  such  fur- 
nace chimnev-shah  or  concrete  building;  and  the  Board 
ma_v,  ill  every  case  where  the  district  surveyor  has  dpclined 
or  omits  to  grant  such  permission,  permit'  the  erection  of 
such  furnace  chimney-shaft  or  concrete  building.” 

a.  This  section  does  not  deal  with  all  build- 
ings to  which  section  56  might  apply.  It  only 
refers  to  two  sorts  of  buildings,  belonging  to 
that  rather  numerous  class.  The  heading  might, 
therefore,  be  simply,  “As  to  Furnace  Chimney- 
shafts  and  Concrete  Buildings.”  ^ 


4,  Iho  width  of  a furnace  chimney-shaft  at  tlie  base 
square  on  plan,  sliall  be  at  leait  one-tenth  of  the  total 
height  of  the  shaft,  reckoned  from  the  top  of  the  foolimis 
to  tie  top  of  the  cap;  if  octagonal  in  plan,  at  least  oiie- 
cleveuthol  the  total  height  of  the  shaft;  and  if  CTCular 
sbaS  one-twelfth  of  the  total  height  of  the 

6.  The  brickwork  shall  bo  at  least  9 in.  thick  at  the  toti 
of  the  shaft,  and  for  ^ ft,  below ; and  shall  be  increased 
at  least  oue_  half-brick  in  thickness  for  every  20  ft.  of 
addilioiiul  height  measured  downwards. 

6.  Every  furnace  chimney-sliiift  shall  have  a batter  oi 
2j  in.  at  least  in  every  10  ft.  of  height. 

shall  project  more  than  the  thickness  of 
the  brickwork  at  the  top  of  the  shaft.  No  iron  cap  to  a 
shaft  shall  be  less  than  1 iu.  in  thickness  and  everv  iron 
cap  shall  be  held  down  by  iron  bolts. 

•d.Tlure  shall  be  paid  to  the  district  surceyor  the  folloir- 
tnqfees  in  respect  of  the  approval  andsapertisionof  furnace 
chimn^-shajts  ;for  every  furnace  cMinnei/skaft  noteace’d- 
2/.;  not  exceedinflQQft.  in  heii/ht 
21.  lOj, ; for  ei’ery  loft,  in  addition,  np  to  150  ft  2s  isd  ’■ 
for  every  10 ft.  in  addition,  above  150  ft.,  Bs.” 

a.  Minor  alterations,  that  do  not  seem  to 
require  discussion,  have  been  made  in  the  word- 
ing ; these  are  pointed  to  by  the  italics.  Two 
paragraphs  have  been  omitted,— one  stipulates 
that  no  portion  of  the  enclosures  shall  be  of 
fire-brick,  and  the  other  that, — where  projecting 
stones  occur  iu  a shaft,— the  wall  behiu.l  them 
shall  not  be  in  ccnsequence  reduced  in  thickness. 
These  may  be  thrown  overboard  without  a pang. 

li.  The  thickness  named  for  brickwork  in  5 
difl'ers  from  the  well-recognised  rule  of  9 in.  for 
25  ft.  from  the  top,  14  in.  for  the  next  25  ft., 
aud  so  downwards.  Superfluous  weight,  put  ou 
the  foundations  of  these  structures,  is  always  aii 
injury,-— especially  where  nature  provides  only 
the  poorest  of  foundations,  or  none  at  all.  lit 
some  half-score  shafts  appi'oved  by  the  Board, 
and  erected,  and  now  looked  over  with  a view  to 
this  point,  this  old  rule  seems  to  have  been 
recognised  by  the  designers  and  the  Board. 
Why  should  there  be  a new  rule  calling  for 
heavier  walls  ? 

c.  The  batter  has  been  settled  in  6 so  as  to 
absorb  half  a brick  in  20  ft. ; but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  batter  should  be  pre. 


b.  The  action  of  the  district  surveyor  when  scribed.  Why  may  not  the  internal  dimension 
permitting  these  erections  will,  as  the  law  I of  a shaft  be  the  same  all  tho  way  up,— set-offs 
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being  formed  externally  ? Some  people  prefer 
the  inpides  of  shafts  in  that  way ; and  it  is, 
besides,  a somewhat  convenient  method  of  boild- 
ing  when  a shaft  is  laid  against  a wall,  as  so 
frequently  happens  in  central  London. 

d.  Tlio  paragraph  as  to  fees  is  a new  one. 
The  suggested  bye-laws  set  tho  example  at  the 
end  of  “ Concrete  Buildings.”  The  fee  is  the 
present  fee  (appointed  under  section  50)  + lOs. 

“ Concrete  Suildint/e. 

I.  Concrete  used  for  huildings  shall  bo  composed  of 
Portland  cement  and  clean  Thames  ballast,  or  of  eravel, 
or  crushed  smith's  clinkers,  brick  burrs,  or  small  broken 
stones,  or  any  bard  and  suitable  substance;  and  each  shall 
bo  passed  through  a screen  or  raesh  not  exceeding  2 in. 
diameter.  Sand  must  be  added  to  such  materialB  ai 
directed  bp  the  diitrkt  turoeyor.  All  such  materials  must 
be  perfectly  clean,  and  free  from  all  greasy,  loamy,  or 
clayey  matter  ; and,  if  necessary,  to  be  washed. _ 

iT.  These  materials  and  cement  shall  be  mixed  iu  the 
proportion  of  not  more  than  six  parts  of  material  as  afore- 
said, by  measure,  to  one  part,  by  measure,  of  tho  best 
Portland  ceJiient. 

III.  In  making  the  concrete,  a box,  2 ft.  by  4 ft.  by  2 ft., 
or  qf  other  shape  to  contaiit  ike  same  quanfitp,  shall  be 
used  for  the  materials  ; and  another  box,  capable  of  con- 
taining two  bushels  shall  be  uted  for  the  cewien^.  The 
cement  and  materials  must  he  turned  over  at  least  three 
times,  uud  thoroughly  mixed  together  with  water. 

lY.  Tho  concrete  thus  composed  shall  bo  laid  into  the 
walls  of  buildings  all  round,  in  epial  layers,  and  grouted 
K'ith  a mixture  of  one  cement  to  two  of  elean-washed  sharp 
sand  after  each  layer,  until  the  walls  are  completed  in 
height.  The  grout  to  be  made  as  mortar  lirst,  and  then 
thinned  with  water  to  tho  necessary  consistence. 

VI.  The  thicknesses  of  walls  shall  be  equal  at  the  least 
to  the  thicknesses  for  brickwork  prescribed  in  tbe;Building 
Act. 

IX.  The  portions  of  tho  party-walls  and  chimrey-stacks 
aboTo  fbe  roofs  of  buildings  must  be  reudered  eiternully 
with  Portland  cement,  or  othencise  protected. 

X.  The  rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  183S,  ns 
lo  the  use  of  timber  in  walls,  and  the  other  rules  of  that 
Act  u hich  can  be  properly  applied,  are  to  be  observed  in 
concrete  bii’ldinas. 

XI.  There  sfiall  be  paid  to  the  district  suryeyor,  in 
respect  of  Lia  supervisioD  of  every  concrete  building,  a fee 
cnc-half  more  iu  amount  than  the  fee  to  which  he  would 
he  entitled  under  the  Building  Act  for  new  buildings  or 
additions.  No  additional  fee  is,  however,  to  be  charged  in 
respect  of  any  alteration  to  a concrete  building,  beyond  the 
fee  chargeable  t'li  accordance  Kith  the  Building  Act.” 

a.  Italics  poiot  out  minor  alterations.  Para- 
graphs 5,  7,  and  8,  of  tho  bye-laws  officially 
suggested  may  bo  omitted.  5 is  a fragmentary 
relic  o(  a larger  clause,  which  has  hitherto,  in 
cuucreto  permissions,  stipulated  for  the  concrete 
being  ” applied  by  one  or  other  of  the  processes 
DOW  in  use.”  7 stipulates  for  cores  for  flues 
and  fireplaces.  8 could  not  be  attended  to  in 
decent  work,  where  door  and  window  frames 
cannot  bo  fixed  till  the  walls  are  getting  dry. 

b.  A description  of  the  cement  might  be  de- 
sirable 5 and  tho  paragraph  cut  out  from  sec- 
tion 2 might  come  in  here  with  this  addition, — 
“ The  test,  when  ordered  by  the  district  sur- 
veyor, to  be  made  at  the  works  of  tho  Metro- 
politan Board." 

Sections  3,  7,  -1,  and  8,  would  deserve  several 
paragraphs ; but,  in  place  of  quoting  tho  sec- 
tions and  making  notes,  I will  express  the  hope 
that  some  one  will  make  the  necessary  emenda- 
tions iu  drift  and  wording.  C. 


SEWAGE  TREATMENT  AT  HERTFORD. 

Os  Friday  in  last  week  a number  of  engineers, 
chemists,  and  sanitarians  visited  Hertford  to 
inspect  the  sewage  works  there,  which  are  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Rivers  Purification  Asso- 
ciation (Limited),  who  undertake  all  the  opera- 
tions of  defecating  the  sewage,  under  a lease 
from  the  Corporation,  and  for  an  annual  subsidy. 
The  Association,  as  was  stated  last  year  in  our 
account  of  the  Coventry  Sewage  Works,*  which 
are  also  worked  by  the  Association,  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention 
Act  (which  prohibits  xmdefecated  sewage  from 
being  discharged  into  streams  and  rivers),  by 
assisting  town  councils,  local  boards,  sanitary 
authorities,  and  others,  to  purify  the  water- 
carried  sewago  and  manufacturing  refuse  of 
their  districts,  by  the  system  or  combina- 
tion of  systems  best  suited  to  local  condi- 
tions, and  either  to  execute  new  works 
or  adapt  existing  works  for  those  purposes. 
'J'he  Association  also  undertakes  to  carry 
on  the  works  and  to  purify  the  sewage. 
The  basis  of  the  Association’s  operations  is  pre- 
cipitation by  the  aid  of  chemicals,  the  effluent 
water  being  passed  over  a comparatively  small 
area  of  land  where  necessary  or  desirable.  At 
Coventry  nine  acres  of  land  in  the  shape  of  filter- 
beds  are  available  as  an  auxiliary,  but  at  Hert- 
ford chemical  treatment  alone  is  used.  The 
system  which  the  Association  adopts  consists  in 
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applying  a cheap  salt  of  alumina,  in  combination 
with  cheap  proto-sulphide  of  irou  and  milk  of 
lime,  the  cost  of  the  treatment  varying  according 
to  the  quality  and  flow  of  the  sewage  to  be 
dealt  with  and  the  standard  of  purity  required 
in  the  effluent  water.  At  Hertford,  where  there 
is  no  land  in  use  for  filtering  the  effluent, — it 
being  discharged  direct  from  the  works  by  a 
straight  open  cut  about  a mile  long  into  the 
River  Lea,  at  a point  about  half  a mile  above 
the  town  of  Ware, — the  chemical  treatment  is 
somewhat  more  costly  than  at  Coventry, 
although  the  population  of  the  latter  city  is 
40,000, — nearly  six  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Hertford, — and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
at  Coventry  the  sewage  is  largely  charged  with 
manufacturing  refuse  from  dye-works,  &c.  The 
population  of  Hertford  is  about  7,200.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  water-closeted  town,  and  as  there 
are  no  manufactories  discharging  into  the  sewers, 
the  sewage  may  be  considered  as  being  of  a 
purely  domestic  character.  The  daily  flow, 
amounting  in  ordinary  times  to  nearly  a million 
gallons  (or  about  140  gallons  per  head)  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  to^vn,  as 
there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  subsoil  water 
leaking  into  the  sewers. 

The  works,  which  were  constructed  in  1872 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Grindle 
(until  lately  borough  engineer,  but  now  manager 
of  the  works),  were  not  specially  designed  for 
tho  identical  means  of  treatment  now  carried  on 
in  them ; still,  they  are  fairly  suitable  for  the 
process,  although,  as  Mr.  Grindle  himself  re- 
marked, he  should  like  the  tanks  3 ft.  or  4 ft. 
deeper  (the  present  depth  is  uniformly  4 ft.  6 in., 
— a depth  limited  by  the  level  of  the  subsoil 
water),  especially  at  the  ends  where  the  sewage 
enters.  The  tanks  are  six  iu  number,  each  120  ft. 
long  by  20  ft.  wide,  divided  into  sets  of  three, 
which  are  worked  alternately.  At  the  point  where 
tho  sewage  in  its  crude  state  first  enters  the  works, 
a solution  composed  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
protosulphide  of  iron  is  caused  to  flow  into  it  in 
a continuous  stream,  this  solution  being  caused 
to  mix  well  with  the  sewage  by  the  latter  being 
agitated  by  flowing  through  what  is  known  as  a 
salmon-ladder  arrangement.  A little  further  on 
a continnous  stream  of  milk  of  lime  is,  in  order 
to  correct  acidity,  poured  into  the  sewage, 
which  then  passes  into  the  tanks  for  pre- 
cipitation. Each  tank  has  a weir  at  the 
lower  end,  over  which  the  effluent  flows  into 
a filter  20  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  about  6 in.  of 
finely-broken  coke  at  the  bottom.  The  beds  of 
coke  are  removed  every  day,  and  the  coke  being 
washed  and  aerated  each  time,  is  available  for 
use  over  and  over  again.  Afterpassing  through 
these  filters,  tho  effluent  is  utilised  to  turn  an 
undershot  water-wheel,  which  works  the  ma- 
chinery for  mixing  the  chemicals,  and  pumps 
the  sludge  out  of  tho  tanks  on  to  an  ojien 
space,  where  it  is  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  We  were  informed  that  the  sludge 
is  bought  by  the  farmers  at  5s.  fid.  a ton, 
although  not  always  so  readily  as  could  be 
desired.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
partly  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  tanks, 
the  lowest  foot  of  water  in  them,  lying  on  top 
of  the  sludge,  is  considered  too  foul  to  pass  into 
the  filter-beds,  and  is  pumped  back  to  the 
crude  sewage  to  be  again  treated  with  chemi- 
cals. Any  excess  of  storm-water  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  the  works,  and  it  has  to  “ go  by 
the  board,” — in  other  words,  it  is  allowed  to 
pass  direct  to  the  outfall.  The  cost  of  chemicals 
used  at  Hertford  is  stated  to  be  lls.  fid.  per 
million  gallons  of  sewage  treated.  The  quanti- 
ties used  per  day  are  : 6 cwt.  of  sulphate  of 
alumina,  li  cwt.  protosnipbide  of  iron,  and 
1 cwt.  of  lime.  The  visitors  were  conducted 
over  the  works  by  Mr.  Grindle,  the  manager, 
and  by  Messrs.  Henry  Robinson  and  J.  C.  Melliss, 
the  engineers  to  the  Association,  together  with 
Mr.  Onslow,  managing  director,  Capt.  Twynam 
(director),  and  the  Mayor  of  Hertford  (Dr. 
'Tasker  Evans). 

At  the  luncheon  which  followed  the  inspection 
of  the  works,  Capt.  Twynam,  Mr.  Onslow,  and 
Mr.  Robinson  explained  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
tion,  as  carried  on  at  Hertford  and  Coventry, 
Mr.  Robinson  deprecating  the  dogmatic  prefer- 
ence for  irrigation  under  all  circumstances 
which  he  alleged  to  have  prevailed  in  high 
quarters.  Precipitatiouists,  ho  remarked,  had 
had  an  uphill  battle  to  fight,  but  it  was  now 
becoming  generally  recognised  that  precipita- 
tion, efficiently  carried  out,  was  indispensable 
to  the  solution  of  the  sewage  problem  in  many 
localities.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Robinson  compli- 
mented  Mr.  Grindle  upon  the  design  of  the 
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works  at  Hertford,  which  were  so  well  suited  to 
the  process  now  carried  on  there,  although  they 
were  constructed  when  the  chemical  treatment 
of  sewage  had  not  been  so  far  advanced  towards 
perfection  as  was  now  the  case.  Professor 
Wanklyn  made  a few  remarks,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  that  tho  effluent  waters  turned 
ont  by  the  Association,  both  at  Coventry  and 
Hertford,  were  excellent,  considered  ns  products 
which  might  bo  turned  into  rivers.  He  believed 
that  precipitation  processes  were  essential  iu 
many  places  to  the  solution  of  the  sewage  ques- 
tion, and  the  process  which  was  carried  out  by 
the  Association  was  the  best  one  which  had 
come  under  his  notice.  The  Mayor  of  Hertford 
having  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Cor- 
poration at  the  way  in  which  the  works  have 
been  conducted,  the  visitors  returned  to  town. 


A NATIONAL  THEATRE  NOT  WHOLLY 

CONTROLLED  BY  THE  PREVAILING 
TASTE. 

Tue  proposition  continues  to  find  support  in 
various  quarters.  In  the  enrrent  number  of 
the  Theatre,  tho  paper  read  at  Cheltenham  is 
reprinted  in  a condensed  form ; it  was  also 
reprinted  in  eiotenso  in  an  Irish  contemporary  ; 
commended  in  Touchstone,  and  the  practicability 
of  tho  scheme  questioned,  without  direct  men- 
tion of  the  paper,  in  the  Observer  and  the  World. 
In  the  current  number  of  Social  Notes,  in  a 
paper  on  ‘‘A  Reformed  Stage,”  signed  Leith 
Derwent,  we  find  tho  following  encouraging 
observations : — 

“ At  the  Social  Congress  recently  held  in 
Cheltenham,  Mr.  Godwin  read  a paper  suggest- 
ing that  the  best  reformer  of  the  popular  taste 
would  be  a theatre  which  tho  fluctuations  of 
that  taste  should  be  powerless  to  influence.  A 
home  of  the  drama  to  which  nothing  impure  or 
worthless  should  be  admitted  is,  Mr.  Godwin 
thinks,  the  luminary  of  which  oar  theatrical 
darkness  stands  in  want.  This  theatre,  he 
decides,  must  depend  for  its  existence  ‘upon 
that  plan  which  gave  us  the  great  Exhibition  of 
1851  and  some  of  its  successors, — a list  of 
guarantors.’  State  subsidies,  the  golden 
showers  that  cause  the  Comedie  Framjaise  of 
Paris,  the  royal  theatres  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
other  capitals,  to  flourish,  are  at  present  unob- 
tainable  in  England.  If  some  of  our  most 
eminent  authorities  on  theatrical  subjects  may 
be  trusted,  they  are  also  undesirable.  Tho 
drama,  if  a brighter  future  awaits  it,  must 
trust  for  that  future  to  men  who, — indignant 
that  what  should  be  a means  of  education  is 
turned  to  a moans  of  debasement,  — are 
sufficiently  wealthy  and  public  • spirited  to 
devote  time  and  money  to  the  removal  of  a 
national  reproach.  Liberal  and  thoughtful 
management  presupposed,  a theatre  conducted 
on  these  principles  must  in  the  end  become  a 
prolitablo  property.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  it  would  recoup  expenses  even 
from  the  commencement.  ‘ Hamlet,’  as  Mr. 
Godwin  justly  reminds  us,  was  played  for 
upwards  of  a hundred  nights  at  the  Lyceum,  to 
stalls,  pit,  gallery,  &c.,  that,  in  place  of  the 
ruinous  emptiness  managers  associate  with  the 
name  of  Shakspeare,  .presented  a goodly  array 
of  playgoers.  The  ‘ School  for  Scandal’ filled 
the  Vaudeville  during  400  nights.  There 
seems  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  future 
would  be  deuied  a repetition  of  the  successes  of 
the  past ; above  all,  Avhen  those  successes  are 
looked  for  in  a theatre  established  as  a rallyiug- 
poiut  of  all  who  cherish  a sincere  attachment 
to  dramatic  art. 

A stage  given  up  to  immodesty  and  buffoonery; 
playwrights  who  spend  such  talent  as  they 
possess  in  the  produotion  of  dreary  birrlesqnes, 
or  who,  descending  still  lower,  try  how  mnch 
immorality  they  can  bring  over  from  the  French 
stage  to  the  English,  despite  the  licenser  of 
plays ; a scarcity  of  good  actors,  and  a super- 
abundance of  actresses  unfit  to  mouth  melo- 
drama in  a barn, — such  is  the  picture  our 
theatrical  world  at  present  offers.  Here  and 
there  we  see  a lady  distinguished  by  genuine 
talent,  and  possessing  some  attachment  to  her 
profession,  but  tried  by  ceaseless  temptations 
and  struggling  with  a host  of  obstacles.  All 
around  her  are  the  disreputable  rivals  who  owe 
positions  for  which  they  aro  unfit  to  the  patro- 
nage  that  brands  with  infamy  both  him  that 
gives  and  her  that  takes.  Art  is  the  brightest, 
the  tenderest,  the  fairest  of  mistresses.  She  is 
treated,  so  far  as  the  drama  is  concerned,  as  a 
mere  commodify  of  sale  and  purchase ; and 
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blushes  to  see  herself  served  by  painted  inca- 
pables  who,  destitute  of  talent  and  in  general  of 
education  also,  earn  their  employment  as  her 
handmaidens  by  the  fact  that  they  are  them- 
selves  sold  and  bought.  The  scandal  of  a 
theatre  directed  by  a favorita  may  be  seen  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere  ; but  on  the  Continent  the 
audience  rigidly  exacts  that  an  actress  shall  be 
BUch  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  is  only  in 
England  that  immorality  and  incompetency  are 
alike  accounted  ornaments  of  the  stage. 

The  task  of  such  a theatre  as  that  of  which 
Mr.  Godwin  would  have  the  present  generation 
become  the  architect  would  be,  in  the  most 
admirable  sense  of  the  words,  ‘ to  hold  up  the 
mirror  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own 
feature,  and  scorn  her  own  image.’;  A good 
taste  cannot  be  formed  from  bad  models,  and 
bad  models  are  all  that  our  plays  at  present 
furnish.  When  a school  of  actors  worthy  to 
interpret  the  dramatic  masterpieces  of  our 
literature  has  been  originated,  the  vicious  imbe- 
cilities that  at  present  excite  the  laughter  of 
fools  will  speedily  be  banished  from  the  London 
stage.  The  blindness  of  the  public  has  never 
been  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  open 
their  eyes  to  the  loveliness  of  genuiue  art. 

Must  all  the  characters  created  byShakapeare 
follow  the  example  of  the  spirit-actors  in  the 
‘ Tempest,’  and  melt  into  ‘ air,  thin  air  ’ P Is 
the  banished  Coriolanus  to  find  not  only  that  his 
exile  still  continues,  but  that  it  is  shared  by 
Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth,  Othello,  aud  the  other 
princes  of  the  drama  ? The  wit  of  FalstaS  is 
silenced  among  us;  the  sweet  names  of  Juliet, 
Viola,  Ophelia,  Rosalind  are  to  the  modern  play, 
goer  names  and  little  more.  Shall  it  be  written 
that  the  chivalry  of  the  existing  generation  was 
appealed  to  vainly  on  their  behalf,  and  that 
Shakspeare,  though  the  poet  of  all  time,  cannot 
be  rendered  the  dramatist  of  ours  ? ” 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 

On  Monday  evening,  a public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-sfcreefc, 
Liverpool,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Notes  and 
Queries  Society,  for  the  free  and  impartial  dis- 
cussion of  the  principle  and  practice  of  modern 
architectural  restoration. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Hall  Caine  (from  the  chair)  said, — 
Forty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  there  arose  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  a very  general 
desire  fortherestoration  of  ancient  buildings.  The 
movement  began  with  the  clergy,  who  observed 
the  slow  but  sure  decay  of  their  churches.  It 
did  nob  and  could  not  stop  there.  Art-lovers 
everywhere,  so  far  as  they  were  represented  by 
the  architectural  profession,  took  up  tho  work 
with  manifestations  of  hearty  sympathy.  The 
plea  was  mainly  a moral  one,  and  appealed  but 
slightly  to  men’s  love  of  art.  Buildings  of  iu- 
estimable  beauty  and  historical  value,  in 
Venice  and  Vienna,  in  Paris  and  London,  and 
throughout  tho  English  provinces,  came  out  of 
the  restorers’  hands  with  whatever  spick-and- 
span  improvements  the  combined  genius  of 
priest  and  architect  might  devise  for  them.  It 
was  a holy  work.  It  was  a crusade  of  square,  and 
trowel,  and  broadcloth,  against  sun,  and  rain,  and 
time;  and  the  elemental  forces  got  the  worst  of 
it.  Restoration,  as  a principle,  was  held  up  to 
admiration  from  many  a pulpit,  and  the  press 
echoed  its  praises.  Well,  the  practice  thus 
initiated  continued  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of 
action  until  very  nearly  every  art-monument 
about  which  men  would  think  it  worth  while 
to  contend  became  embraced  in  its  operations. 
Then  suddenly,  a year  or  two  ago,  the  whole 
principle  of  restoration  came  to  be  challenged. 
In  our  piety  we  had  forgotten  our  art. 
The  whitewash  of  our  immediate  predecessors, 
which  covered  but  did  not  destroy  the  ai’t- 
treasures  of  the  old  craftsmen,  was  the  light 
touch  of  a reverent  element,  compared  with  the 
merciless  and  dishonouring  hacking  of  modem 
restoration.  Religion,  history,  poetry,  and  art, 
were  being  sacrificed,  perhaps  to  a vulgar  utili- 
tarianism, at  best  to  an  ignorant  zeal. 

Now,  it  is  the  object  of  these  meetings  to  con- 
sider that  plea  and  this  protest.  And  first,  let 
it  be  understood  that  this  is  no  sectarian  ques- 
tion. A Catholic  friend,  Mr.  Frank  Marshall, 
knowing  my  interest  in  the  subject,  writes : — 
“ It  makes  a Catholic's  heart  bleed  to  see  the 
chapels  of  our  old  English  cathedrals  so  de- 
spoiled and  desecrated.  I should  like  to  seeom' 
old  churches  restored  to  their  proper  use.” 
There  is  much  sad  truth  in  what  Mr. 


Marshall  says.  Large  numbers  of  our  ancient 
churches  are  structurally  unfit  for  the  Pro- 
testant form  of  worship.  They  were  designed 
to  answer  the  needs  of  what  is  called  sacer- 
dotalism; and  the  effort  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  services  of  the  reformed  faith  has  robbed 
the  aisles  and  the  chapels  of  their  first  religious 
significance.  Protestants  should  abandon  them, 
and  Catholics  should  be  content  to  leave  them 
as  a witness  of  the  past.  Mr.  Marshall  would 
then  be  able  to  join  bands  with  Canon  Venables 
and  the  Bishop  of  Truro  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
the  best  monuments  of  old  English,  religious,  and 
artistic  life.  Even  under  existing  conditions  of 
things,  the  problem  presented  by  this  question 
of  restoration  rises  superior  to  sectarian  differ- 
ences, and  the  vital  matter  both  with  Catholic 
and  with  Protestant  is,  and  will  be,  How  far  is 
it  worth  the  while  of  Englishmen  to  protect 
from  dishonour  and  falsification  the  history  of 
England  as  it  is  written  in  stone  ? 

It  is  also  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  not  a 
professional  question.  I mean  no  disrespect  to 
the  architectural  profession  in  saying  it  will  be 
a sad  time  for  national  art-culture,  and  for  the 
refinement  of  moral  feeling  which  true  art- 
culture  involves,  when  the  care  of  the  grand 
old  cathedrals,  which  make  the  face  of  our 
country  fairer,  ceases  to  bo  a thing  of  national 
importance. 

Aud  if  this  is  not  a i^rofessional  question,  so 
far  as  it  bears  upon  broad  issues,  still  less  is  it 
what  is,  in  professional  language,  called  a 
“ Battle  of  the  Styles.”  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  saddle  upon  Protectionists  an  undue  regard 
for  certain  forms  of  art,  certain  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. The  principle  of  protection  demands 
equally  an  earnest  opposition  to  the  ignorant 
destruction  of  Norman  and  Classic,  Early 
English  and  Perpendicular,  and  the  list  of  pre- 
servationists counts  amongst  its  members  men 
of  such  opposite  shades  of  artistic  opinion  as 
Professor  S.  Colvin  and  Professor  J.  Raskin. 

Aud  now  a word  relative  to  well-known  re- 
storations  in  the  North  of  England.  Few 
persons,  I imagine,  would  recognise  the  sober 
lines  of  the  eastern  aspect  of  the  Chester  Cathe- 
dral of  1868  iuthe  spic-and-span  filigree  of  1878. 
Dean  Howson  is  just  now  engaged  in  describing 
in  the  Art-Journal  the  kind  and  extent  of  the 
cathedral  restoration.  In  reading  his  papers  I 
ask  you  to  consider  bis  grounds  of  defence  of 
two  pedantic  reconstructions  which  have  done 
more,  perhaps,  than  all  else  to  remove  from 
the  whole  pile  its  ancient  character.  First,  the 
pyramid  roof  at  the  choir  end  of  the  south 
aisle;  aud,  secondly,  tho  high-pitched  roof  of 
the  lady-chapel,  hipped  down  to  the  foot  of  tho 
choir  window. 

Relative  to  the  restorations  at  Ormskirk,  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  with  patience.  The 
one  pitiful  fact  which  usurps  the  whole  domain  of 
memory  is,  that  thousands  of  bodies  have  there 
been  tumbled  out  of  their  intermural  burial- 
places  at  the  will  of  an  insensitive  clergy  and 
a sophisticated  laity. 

Just  a word  on  the  contemplated  restoration 
at  Grasmere.  St.  Oswald’s  Church  was  Words- 
worth’s parish  church : his  pew  in  it  remains 
until  now  ; but  it  is  proposed  forthwith  to  com- 
mit the  peculiar  sacrilege  involved  in  oblite- 
rating the  memories  in  Grasmere  of  the  greatest 
of  the  lake  poets.  St.  Oswald’s  has  deep  his- 
torical interest.  It  is  bound  up  with  tho  names 
of  the  elder  and  younger  Coleridge,  of  De 
Quineey,  Southey,  and  Scott.  To  disturb  the 
slirine  in  which  worshipped  these  giants  in 
English  thought  will  be  n grim  farce  of  van- 
dalism and  desolation  such  as  no  thinking  man 
will  be  slow  to  whip  with  execration.  A well- 
known  parishioner  writes  to  me: — “I  trust 
you  will  be  able  to  do  something  to  stop  our  new 
rector  in  his  wild  attempt  to  destroy  our  historic 
old  church.  I can  assure  you  that  a very  large 
majority  of  the  parishioners  are  against  him.” 
So  far  as  my  poor  powers  go  I will  give  what 
help  I can ; but  the  best  help  is  self-help,  and 
we  shall  hear  no  moreof  the  Grasmere  restoration 
if  the  parishioners  in  vestry  do  but  give  the 
scheme  an  emphatic  opposition.  Let  that  be 
done  earaestly,  and  at  once,  or  no  power  on 
earth  will  stop  ignoraut  piety  and  pedantic 
vandalism  in  its  work  of  ruiu. 

One  word  more,  and  it  shall  be  on  the 
prospect  of  legislative  defence.  There  is,  I 
fear,  not  much  to  be  hoped  for  in  these  days 
from  the  predilections  of  the  vulgar,  who  take 
the  new  for  the  beautiful. 

Professor  Ruskin,  in  acknowledging  a little 
pamphlet  of  mine  on  the  subject,  says: — “I 
have,  of  course,  the  deepest  interest  in  your 


work,  and  for  that  reason  must  keep  wholly  ont 

of  it I am  entirely  hopeless  of  any  good 

whatever  from  these  modem  powers  and 
fashions.  You  who  are  able  for  it  must  fight 
with  fools.  I will  be  no  more  plagued  by  them.” 
The  language  is  emphatic,  but  no  artist  will  call 
it  unjust.  Now,  a resolution  will  be  put  to  one 
of  these  meetings,  asking  for  such  an  extension 
of  the  principle  of  the  schedule  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  Bill  as  may  embrace  all  old  churches 
about  which  men  would  care  to  contend. 

Papers  by  Mr.  S.  Huggins  and  the  Rev.  S. 
Fletcher  Williams,  to  which  we  will  return,  were 
afterwards  read. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hay  (ex-president  of  the  Liver- 
pool  Architectural  Society)  moved  the  first 
resolution, — “ That  this  meeting  regrets  the 
dishonouring  aud  false  treatment,  under  the 
name  of  restoration,  of  many  ancient  buildings 
in  the  North  of  England,  and  thinks  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  deserves 
the  support  of  all  those  who  aro  interested  in 
art,  archfeology,  and  history.”  He  said,  it  is 
of  essential  importance  that  our  ancient  monu- 
ments  should  be  preserved.  To  bring  back  an  old 
building  to  its  original  condition  is  simply  an 
impossibility.  As  an  architect,  an  artist,  and 
an  archfeologist,  I protest  against  the  wholesale 
falsification  of  history  as  written  in  our  ancient 
churches.  The  errors  of  greater  artists  may 
bo  discovered  by  lesser  ones,  and  I should  be 
the  last  man  to  construct  a pyramid  terminal  to 
a cathedral  aisle  out  of  such  slender  evidence 
as  the  rake  of  a few  buried  stones  might  afford  ; 
or  to  substitute  for  a fiat  roof  a high-pitched 
one  supposed  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  fabric. 

The  resolution  was  supported  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Henry  Clark  (who  regretted 
Mr.  Caine’s  allusion  to  the  non-sectarian  nature 
of  the  question),  and  carried. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Drinkwater  proposed  the  second 
resolution : — “ That  in  view  of  their  value  as 
records  of  history  aud  progress,  the  loss  of 
which  is  definite  and  irreparable,  ancient  build- 
ings  demand  the  utmost  care  of  individuals,  and 
are  worthy  of  the  legislative  protection  of  tho 
public.”  This  was  seconded  by  Mi’.  George 
Rose,  and  supported  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Douglas  aud 
Rev.  S.  Fletcher  Williams,  und  carried  unani- 
mously. 


A NEW  GUARD-HOUSE  AT  THE  TOWER. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Tower,  over- 
looking  the  Thames,  a new  guard-house  for  tho 
use  and  shelter  of  the  soldiers  when  on  duty, 
has  just  been  erected  by  the  Government  autho- 
rities, there  being  little  or  no  protection  against 
wet  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  at  an  ad- 
joining fragile  old  shed,  which,  until  lately,  did 
duty  for  that  purpose.  It  is  built  of  Kentish  rag, 
with  Portland  stone  dressings,  and  open  port- 
holes in  front.  It  is  about  50  ft.  in  length,  and 
surmounted  all  round  by  a castellated  parapet, 
between  2 ft.  and  3 ft.  in  height,  inclosing  a flat 
roof.  Extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building 
on  the  soutliside,  in  front  of  the  river,  is'an  arcade 
upwards  of  6 ft.  in  width,  having  Gothic  arches 
in  front,  faced  with  Portland  stone,  the  arcade 
serving  as  a covered  promenade  for  the  military 
on  duty.  The  building  contains  on  the  ground- 
floor  a spacious  apartment  for  the  use  of  the 
men  when  not  actually  on  duty.  The  building 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Martin  & Wells, 
Government  contractors,  of  Aldershott.  The 
site  upon  which  the  former  guard-house  or 
shed  stood  has  been  cleared  and  ornamentally 
planted. 


MANCHESTER  CITY  SURVEYOR. 

The  son  of  the  city  surveyor,  Manchester, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Lynde,  is  a rising  engineer  resident 
there,  aud  being  engaged  iu  some  important 
public  works  in  which  the  Coi’poratiou  are 
interested,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lynde  has  thought  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  resign  his  appointment, 
holding  which  he  would  have  to  advise  the 
Corporation.  At  a meeting  of  the  City  Council 
on  the  4th  inst.,  the  Mayor  moved  : — 
i That  this  Council,  whilst  accepting  the  resignation  of 
their  ci'y  surveyor,  Mr.  James  Gascoigne  Lynde,  with 
regret,  recognise  and  appreciate  the  honourable  motives 
which  have  induced  him  to  take  the  stop,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  tho  occasion  to  record  their  sense  of  tho  ability, 
integrity,  and  zeal  with  which  he  has  served  the  Corpora- 
tion for  a period  of  twentv-one  years,  aud  their  best  \rahes 
for  his  future  prosperity.'’ 

Alderman  Lamb  seconded  the  motion,  which 
wa.s  unanimously  carried,  aud  a special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  steps  to  obtain  a 
gentleman  to  succeed  him  iu  the  ofSce. 
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“ABOUT  ETCHING.” 

Sir, — I always  read  with  interest  and  instrac- 
tion  whatever  in  the  way  of  art  criticism  the 
Bidlder  puts  forth,  and  I thank  you  heartily 
for  the  appreciative  article  of  Saturday.  The 
writer,  however,  is  wrong  as  to  the  causes 
which  first  set  me,  I will  not  say  to  draw,  but 
to  etch.  Draw  I always  did  from  boyhood,  but 
drawing  with  the  point  was  first  suggested  to 
mo  while  demonstrating  surgical  anatomy  to 
the  students  in  the  great  military^  hospital 
at  Grenoble,  where  I was  what  is  called 
“ prosecteur.”  Some  one  present  noticed  the 
“ length  of  handle”  which  I gave  to  the  knife, 
and  I said  it  was  from  the  habit  of  freehand- 
drawing, and  that  if  they,  the  students,  wanted 
to  operate  well,  and  see  what  was  going  on  at 
the  end  of  their  instrument,  they  had  better  cul- 
tivate the  use  of  the  point. 

And,  in  fact,  I made  them  all  draw  instead  of 
describe  the  parts  they  had  been  dissecting,  and 
with  the  best  results  as  to  surgical  teaching. 

Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I never  did  neglect 
my  practice  for  my  drawing,  oven  for  a moment. 

I have  been  a most  energetic  and  constant 
worker  in  it  for  thirty-five  years,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  autumnal  holiday  that  I have  ever  per- 
mitted myself  to  sit  down  to  etch.  I am  quite 
aware  that  iu  our  profession,  as  in  every  other, 
there  is  a stupid  class,  who  see  in  every  occupa- 
tion outside  the  professional  groove  a proof  that 
you  are  neglecting  your  work.  I have  a con- 
tempt for  these  gentlemen  of  one  idea,  and  never 
condescend  to  disturb  their  belief,  or  their  pre- 
tended beliefs.  Meantime,  if  they  had  a grain 
of  foresight  they  would  perceive  that  the  greater 
the  cultivation  the  more  advanced  would  bo  the 
social  status  of  the  physician  and  surgeon,  and 
that  it  is  because  we  have  not  now  the  Meads 
and  the  Sloanea,  who  were  the  leaders  of  society 
in  their  day,  that  we  have  deservedly  lost  caste. 

My  father,  who  was  editing  the  Medical  Intel- 
ligcncer,  and  carrying  on  a large  practice  at 
the  same  time,  was  told  by  an  eminent  physician 
of  his  day  (Dr.  Clarke)  that  if  he  played  the 
violoncello  (which  he  occasionally  did  in  the 
evening),  be  would  lose  his  practice ; and  I have 
been  told  over  and  over  again  that  if  I published 
what  I drew  it  would  be  the  same  thing.  I need 
not  say  that,  like  my  father  before  me,  I have 
always  held  this  sort  of  professionaltsjn  at  its 
proper  value,  and  treated  it  accordingly. 

However,  after  thirty-five  years  of  hard  work 
the  day  will  come,  I suppose,  when  I shall  have 
none  to  do,  and  then,  if  eyesight  endures,  I count 
cn  doing  some  real  art  work,  and  not  only  that, 
but  on  saying  openly  what  I think  has  to  be 
said  on  the  subject.  E.  Seymodb  Haden. 


COSTLESS  POWER  EOR  THE  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 

Sir,— In  the  Builder  for  Nov.  23,  some  space 
was  given  to  portions  of  a report  upon  the 
electric  light  addressed  to  the  Loughborough 
Corporation  by  a firm  of  architects  in  that  town. 
Some  of  the  statements  set  forth  appeared  to  me 
to  be  based  upon  views  of  science  so  novel  and 
uncommon  among  engineers,  that  in  the  last 
number  I looked  for  some  comment  upon  them, 
or  a little  information  sought.  Somewhat  to 
my  disappointment,  being  interested  iu  the  use 
and  application  of  water  and  water-power,  no 
reference  to  the  report  appeared,  and  I therefore 
feel  constrained  to  seek  the  desired  information 
myself,  and,  by  your  leave,  in  the  same  medium, 
premising  that  I am  in  no  way  concerned  in 
gas,  but,  on  the  contrary,  shall  be  glad  to  see 
the  electric  light  brought  to  a point  of  economy 
and  efficiency  of  which  at  present  we  have  no 
experience. 

First,  then,  Messrs.  Hodeon’s  report  states 
that  the  principal  source  of  cost  after  the  pro- 
vision of  the  apparatus  is  the  motive  power 
needed  to  generate  electricity  j that  in  the  case 
of  Loughborough,  like  the  majority  of  toiuns 
having  a supply  of  wafer  hy  gravitation,  there 
exists  during  at  least  six  months  in  the  year, 
an  ample  supply  of  water  sufficient  for  this 
purpose,  which  supply,  owing  to  the  incapacity 
of  reservoir  space,  is  absolutely  wasted.  Now, 
for  my  present  purpose,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
I should  stop  to  ask  how  it  comes  that  the 
majority  of  towns  having  a gravitation  supply 
are  here  placed  in  the  same  category  as  Lough- 
borough  with  respect  to  catch  gronnd  area  and 
reservoir  capacity,  bnt  will  pass  on  a few  lines, 
and  ask  Messrs.  Hodson  in  what  manner  “ every 
facility  exists”  for  converting  the  waste  water 


into  useful  light  ? It  is  expressly  stated  that 
the  reservoir  cannot  contain  this  water,  and  yet, 
so  far  as  the  repoi't  in  the  Builder  is  concerned, 
not  a word  is  said  as  to  the  means  of  storing  it, 
so  that  it  shall  become, — what  is  indispensable, — 
a constant  and  equal  motive  power. 

Will  the  authors  say  at  how  much  they  have 
estimated  the  cost  of  this  means  ? At  how 
much  the  cost  of  a new  reservoir  for,  say  180 
days’  consumption,  with  its  preliminary  ex- 
penses of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  probably 
opposed, — and  compensation  for  land  taken,  and 
for  water  withdrawn, — say  one-third  of  the 
total  volume,  for  line  of  pipes  of  sufficient 
capacity,  valves,  gauges,  air-cocks,  and  discharge 
drains,  and  finally,  for  the  hydranlic  motor? 
How  many  instances  can  they  cite  in  which  a 
gravitation  supply  for  town’s  purposes  has  cost 
less  than  3d.  per  1,000  gallons,  and  how  many 
that  have  exceeded  6d.  per  1,000?  Perhaps  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  whole  is  merely  a sug- 
gestion, thrown  out  for  consideration  ; but,  if  so, 
why  say  that  “every  facility  exists”  for  con- 
verting the  waste  power  into  light  ? 

In  this  sense,  equally  does  every  facility  exist 
for  converting  the  winds  that  blow  at  the 
equinox,  or  the  rain  as  it  falls  from  heaven,  into 
useful  power.  There,  too,  waste  power  exists  : 
why  not  use  it  ? Because  it  will  not  pay. 
Because  experience  tells  us  that  under  these 
conditions,  water  power  has,  and  can  have,  no 
chance  of  competing  against  steam  power, 
under  tlie  ordinary  conditions  of  cheap  coal  and 
iron.  Taking  the  average  cost  of  the  pure 
water  supplied  to  towns,  recommended  for  use, 
tobe4id.  per  1,000  gallons,  and  adopting  the 
figures  of  the  report  without  examination,  we 
find  that  the  cost  of  the  water  alone,  for  the 
70  cubic  feet  per  minute,  giving  out  at  a pres- 
sure not  stated  eight  indicated  horse-power  for 
an  average  daily  period  of  say  ten  hours,  would 
be  as  follows  : — 

70  X 6-25  X 60  X 10  X 4i 

— 41.  18s.  6d.,  or 

1,000x12x20 

nearly  1,8001.  per  annum  for  a matter  of  400 
lamps,  and  this  exclusive  of  all  motors,  elec- 
tric apparatus,  carbon,  and  supervision;  a 
result  somewhat  different  from  the  201.  set  forth 
in  the  report.  This  will  scarcely  afford  much 
encouragement  to  the  Loughborough  corpora- 
tion, nor  to  other  public  bodies  struggling  for  a 
little  dry  light  npon  the  light  question. 

One  other  point  demands  brief  notice,  and  my 
queries  are  ended.  How  do  Messrs.  Hodson  pro- 
pose to  utilise  the  waste  powers  of  the  rivers  of 
this  country  ? At  every  mill  on  the  Soar  they 
say  sufficient  power  is  wasted  to  light  up 
in  a glorious  manner  every  village  along  its 
banks.  I do  not  know  much  of  this  river,  nor 
of  its  mill  and  other  riparian  owners  ; but  here, 
in  Yorkshire,  any  attempt  to  raise  the  levels  of 
existing  weirs,  so  as  to  create  storage  for  a 
constant  flow  of  water  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever, would  be  opposed  at  every  step,  and 
would  be  hopeless.  Indeed,  it  is  thought  by 
many  of  our  most  experienced  engineers,  in 
view  of  the  disastrous  and  increasing  effect  of 
floods,  that  all  river  obstructions  for  purposes  of 
water-power  only  should  bo  done  away  with. 
Instead  of  a “ glorious  ” electric  light,  I fear  the 
motive-power  of  these  streams  would  become 
the  source  of  a glorious  Parliamentary  fight. 

But,  as  I merely  ask  for  information,  and 
may  have  overlooked  some  mysterious  creation 
of  constant  power,  I pause  for  a reply. 

M.  Paterson*. 


BLACKBALLING  AT 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir,— I have  read  with  combined  indignation 
and  amnsomont  yonr  report  of  the  proceedings 
and  “speech”  of  the  Mr.  W.  Scott  who,  it 
appears,  is  the  author  of  the  farce  lately  played 
at  the  Architectural  Association, — a farce  which 
was  practically  an  insult  flung  in  the  face  of  at 
least  thirty-eight  members  and  their  friends. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  analyse  the  figures  ? Nine- 
teen candidates  out  of  63,  or  just  30  per  cent., 
wore  blackballed  by  thirty  voters.  The  rules 
of  the  Association  provide  that  one  black  ball 
to  four  white  balls  is  fatal  to  a candidate.  Each 
candidate  was  obliged  to  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  two  roembei's.  Thus  Mr.  W.  Scott 
and  four  friends  had  it  iu  their  power  to  reject 
the  nominations  of  thirty-eight  fellow-members, 
and  in  the  recognised  absence  of  any  valid  I’ca- 
son  for  objecting  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
names  proposed,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
figures  to  the  contrary,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  blackballers  did  actually  thus  insult  a body 
of  men  who  are  believed  to  be  gentlemen.  The 
fact  that  only  thirty  voted  out  of  130  present  is 
a proof  that  bettor  feelings  prevail  among  tbo 
mass  of  members. 

I am  not,  and  am  not  likely  to  become,  a 
member  of  the  Architectural  Association  ; but, 
like  a large  portion  of  the  general  public,  I take 
great  interest  in  its  work  and  in  the  work  of 
the  profession  at  large  ; and  I do  know  that  it 
was  never  intended  to  be  the  club  of  a clique. 
The  public  will,  I think,  wish  the  Association  to 
declare  in  a decided  manner  whether  architec- 
tural students  of  unblemished  character  are  to 
be  denied  admission  to  its  advantages  through 
mere  caprice.  It  will  remain  either  for  these  black- 
ballers to  maintain  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion as  the  sacred  abode  of  shining  lights  like 
themselves, — and  for  others  not  so  gifted,  hut 
still  recognised  as  ornaments  to  the  profession, 
to  form  for  poor  despised  students  a separate 
body  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Association ; or  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, en  masse,  to  repudiate  this  interference. 

An  Observer. 


STRENGTH  OF  STONE. 

SiRj — •^ill  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where 
I can  obtain  information  as  to  the  transverse 
strength  of  stone  ? Tables  of  crushing  strength 
are  given  in  all  the  various  works  on  building 
materials  j but  I can  find  nothing  about  the 
transverse,  with  the  exception  of  “ Barlow’s 
Strength  of  Materials,”  iu  which  is  given  a 
short  account  of  some  experiments  made  by 
Rennie  on  Green  Moor  (Yorkshire)  paving  stone, 
from  the  results  of  which  Barlow  deduces, 
using  the  same  formula  as  for  wooden  beams, 
2 W 

viz.,  S = . ' a breaking  weight  in  centre 

4 b d* 

of  from  3351b.  to  3391b.  per  square  inch 
of  section.  Cases  frequently  occur  in  prac- 
tice when  it  is  desirable  to  know  what  weight 
can  be  safely  supported  by  the  stone-head  of  a 
doorway  or  window,  and  I therefore  wish  to 
ascertain  if  any  reliable  expetiments  have  been 
made  as  to  the  strength  of  the  various  kinds  of 
stone  used  in  this  manner.  W.  A. 


A NEW  TOWN-HALL  AT  HOVE. 

Town  improvements  of  a varied  character  are 
about  to  ho  effected  at  Hove,  near  Brighton, 
which  is  rapidly  increasing  both  in  population 
and  importance.  The  Town  Commissioners  have 
decided  upon  the  erection  of  a new  Town-hall 
npon  an  eligible  site  which  has  been  secured  in 
Chnrcb-Btreet.  The  building,  which  will  cost 
25,0001.,  is  intended  to  be  a spacious  and  orna- 
mental structure.  The  Commissioners  are  like- 
wise about  to  provide  a new  cemetery,  for 
a population  estimated  at  50,000,  including  the 
erection  of  mortuary  chapels  and  other  neces- 
sary buildings,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated 
at  about  15,0001. 


Royal  Scottish  Academy.— At  a meeting 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  held  on  the 
4th  inst.,  Mr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  M.D.,  LL.D,,  was 
elected  Professor  of  Ancient  History^  to  the 
Academy,  in  room  of  the  late  David  Laing. 


CONCRETE  ROOFS. 


Bib, — I live  in  a house  built  of  concrete,  having  a flat 
roof  of  the  sanae  material,  and  occasionally  the  ceilings  and 
walla  on  the  top  floor  are  Blreaming  with  water.  The  Rouse 
has  been  built  several  years,  and  at  first  I thought  the  rain 
found  its  way  through  the  roof,  and  I had  the  outer  sur- 
face covered  with  asphalte.  I have  now  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  damp  is  caused  by  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  condensing  on  the  cold  ceilings,  and  that  the 
rain  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  suggest  a remedy  for  the  evil  ? J.  M. 

%•  A coat  of  absorbent  piaster.  But  proper  ventilation 
woiJd  lessen  the  necessity. 


Valuation  Lists  of  the  Metropolis. — A 
circnlar  from  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
shows  that  the  totals  of  the  valuation  lists  of  the 
metropolis  were  : — Gross  values. — Metropolis, 
25,816,2671.;  the  City,  3,843,5131.;  and  the 
Middle  Temple,  13,14il. ; making  a total  of 
29,672,9241.  Rateable  values.  — Metropolis, 
21,209,7491.;  City,  3,222,393/.;  and  Temple, 
10,929/.;  or  in  all,  24,443,0721.  Last  year  the  re- 
spective totalswere: — Gross  value,  29,022,1381. ; 
and  rateable  value,  23,903,8331. 
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A YARD  OP  BALLAST. 

Sir,— Following  your  correspondent,  “A  Con. 
tractor,”  as  to  what  a cubic  yard  of  lime  is,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  a cubic  yard  of,  say. 
Thames  ballast  ? 

Our  contractor  tells  me  that  a yard  is  a “ one- 
horse  load,  and  that  a “ two-horse  ” is  two 
yards,  the  check  is  the  size  of  the  carts  ; but  I 
fail  to  see  any  proof  at  all  that  the  “one”  or 
‘ two  horse  loads  must  be  the  measurement 
given,  for  the  carts  are  very  variously  loaded 
and  afterwards  shaken  down  in  transit. 

Now  I happen  to  have  a dispute  of  this  kind. 
A floor  containing  exactly  SSJ-  cubic  yards, 
including  the  bulk  of  some  80  light  iron  Joists,  has 
taken  47  yards  of  these  “ one  " and  “ two  ” horse 
loads  of  ballast,  besides  the  bulk  of  72  sacks  of 
cement,  nearly  another  2 yards.  I say  it  is  im- 
possible;  but  the  contractor  replies,  "You  do  not 
allow  for  shrinkage  in  mixing.”  So  the  whole 
matter  turns  on  what  is  lost  in  bulk  by  the  addi 
tion  of  water. 

_ I have  bad  twenty  years  of  practical  expe- 
rience, but  have  never  found  Thames  ballast  or 
any  other  ballast  to  lose  neai’ly  one-half  in 
mixing,  and  1 should  like  to  know  very  much 
what  light  some  of  your  readers  can  throw  upon 
this  much-vexed  question.  An  Engineer. 


TOWN  CLERKS  AND  BOROUGH 
SURVEYORS. 

Sir,— Vm  you  kindly  allow  the  follomnv  ouegtion  to 
be  reutilatecl  in  yoar  columns  ? 

When  a Corporatioa  or  Local  Board  have  decided  that 
a certain  street  in  their  district  shall  be  made,  whose  duty 
13  It  to  get  the  names  of  the  owners,  so  that  the  proper 
noUces  may  be  served  upon  them  to  make  the  street  ? In 
many  instances,  this,  like  other  work  in  my  opinion 
I'elougiiiR  to  the  to^yn  clerk,  is  shelved  on  to  the  boroueh 
surveyor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  town  clerk,  or  clerk  of  the  local 
board,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  serve  the  notices ; it  is 
• heretore,  his  duty  to  see  that  they  are  served  on  the 
proper  persons,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  precedent  for  in 
the  preparation  ef  Parliamentary  plans,  &c.,  the  lawyers 
tell  us  that  it  is  their  duty  to  obtaiu  the  names  of  the 
owners,  or  reputed  owners,  &c.,  and  serve  the  notices  the 
engineers  and  surveyors  being  thus  confined  to  their 
proper  business. 

I think  it  should  be  understood  that  after  the  plans  for 
making  a proposed  street  have  been  prepared  by  the 
borough  surveyor,  a tracing  of  the  plan  of  the  street  with 
each  property  numbered  thereon,  should  be  handed  to  the 
town  clerk,  who  should  then  obtain  the  names  of  the 
owners  and  enter  them  in  a book  of  reference,  from  which 
he  should  serve  the  notices. 

This  is  an  important  matter  to  a surveyor,  because  when 
he  IS  called  upon  to  do  this  part  of  the  town  clerk's  work 
ho  lakes  practically  all  the  responsibility  off  the  latter’ 
who,  as  a rule,  is  generally  well  paid  for  his  services  com- 
pared with  the  borough  surveyor,  who  has  quite  sufficient 
10  do  to  spend  the  uoney  of  the  ratepayers  to  the  best 
Delta. 

WORK  DONE  DURING  BANKRUPTCY. 

J.\MESON  AND  CO.  V.  THE  BRICK  AND  .STONE 
CO.MPANY,  MMITEI). 

This  case,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  before 
Lords  Justices  Bramwell,  Brett,  and  Cotton, 
gave  rise  to  a question  of  law  of  some  importance 
as  to  the  power  of  an  undischarged  bankrupt  to 
hold  and  deal  with  property  on  his  own  account. 

The  plaintiff,  who  was  an  architect  and  surveyor,  became 
bankrupt  in  1873,  and  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  were 
brought  to  a close  till  the  22od  of  January,  18?8.  In 
meantime,  the  plaintiff  carried  on  business  as  an  architect 
and  surveyor,  and  during  the  year  1877  did  some  work  i 


PREVENTION  OP  WATER-WASTE. 

Mb.  George  Jennings  has  patented  an  in- 
vention  made  by  his  son  which  bids  fair  to 
supersede  the  expensive  and  objectionable 
water-wastepreventer,  with  its  attendant  cistern 
now  in  use.  It  consists  in  a simple  attachment 
to  the  handle  or  pull  of  any  description  of  basin 
without  in  any  way  altering  the  character  of 
the  w.c.  with  which  it  may  be  connected.  If 
the  closet-handlo  is  raised  and  lowered  in  the 
usual  and  proper  way,  without  unnecessary 
delay,  the  attachment  for  preventing  waste 
being  unnecessary  is  not  brought  into  action, 
but  any  attempt  to  waste  water  by  retaining  or 
propping  up  the  handle  is  defeated,  as  the  latter, 
after  an  allotted  time,  becomes  mechanically 
detached,  allowing  the  discharge  aud  service 
valves  to  close,  irrespective  of  the  position 
of  the  handle,  which  must  be  again  lowered  or 
dropped  to  reopen  these  valves.  The  difference 
in  time  between  the  instantaneous  closing  of  the 
discharge-valve  and  the  gradual  closing  of  the 
service-valve  insures  that  after-supply  so  ne- 
pessary  to  all  closets.  It  is  very  simple  and 
ingenious,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  come  into  use. 


nemg  extricated,  one  child  was  found  to  be 
much  injured,  one  was  breathing,  and  died 
before  it  reached  the  hospital,  while  the  mother 
and  a child  of  eighteen  months  old  were  picked 
np  dead.  The  inquest  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day. One  witness  deposed  to  having  noticed 
for  the  previous  fortnight  that  the  wall  (which 
was  about  40  ft.  high)  was  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular,  and  that  it  was  not  shored  up.  The 
inquiry  was  adjourned. 


VARIORUM. 


SOUTHPORT. 

The  New  Victoria  Foot-Bridge  was  opened  on 
the  3rd  inst.  It  has  been  erected  for  the  Cor- 
poration by  Messrs.  Shewed  & Co.,  of  Darling, 
ton,  and  connects  Yirginia-etreet  with  London- 
street.  It  is  456  ft.  long,  in  four  spans,  the 
longest  girder  being  134  ft.  The  bridge  is  10  ft. 
wide  from  centre  to  centre  of  girders.  The  cost 
has  been  upwards  of  3,0001, 

The  Smedley  Hydropathic  Institution  lias  just 
received  an  addition  in  the  shape  of  a new  wing 
(capable  of  accommodating  eighty  persons), 
which  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Roy le  <t  Bennett,  ai-chitects,  Manchester, 
by  Mr.  Southern,  builder,  of  Salford,  aud  Messrs. 
Wishart  & Irving,  builders,  Southport. 


ana  surveyor,  anu  during  tke  year  1877  did  some  work  in 
preparing  plans  and  making  valuations  for  the  defendants. 
On  the  Idth  of  January,  1878,  the  plaintiff' commenced  this 
action  to  recover  the  value  of  the  work  done  from  the  defend- 
ants.  One  of  the  defences  relied  upon  by  the  defendants  was 
that  in  consequence  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  piaiutifi'  all 
property  acquired  by  and  debts  becoming  due  to  him  during 
the  continuance  of  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  were  vested 
m the  trustee,  and,  therefore,  the  trustee  was  the  only 
person  who  could  recover  the  value  of  the  work.  It  was 
proved  at  the  trial  that  the  plaintiff  employed  sis  clerks  to 
assist  him  in  his  business  ; but  n considerable  part  of  the 
work  in  question  was  done  by  the  plaintiff'  in  person  The 
trustee  had  not  claimed  the  sum  due  from  the  defendants 
Lord  Justice  Baggallay,  who  tried  the  case,; on  the  facts 
stated  above,  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
(Icfondants  appealed. 

Wr.  Digby  Seymour,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce  for 
the  appellants,  contended  that  an  undischarged  bankrupt 
could  not  hold  property  or  sue  for  a debt  on  his  own 
account,  except  in  the  case  of  property  or  money  acquired 
by  his  own  personal  skill  or  Infioiir  alone.  They  admitted 
that  there  were  decisions  on  (he  old  Bankruptcy  Acts 
against  their  contention,  but  they  argued  that  the  Bank- 
ruptcyActol  1860  had  altered  ine  law  so  that  those  de- 
C1B10B8  were  no  longer  applicable. 

Mr.  Cave,  Q.C.,  on  beholf  of  the  plaintiff,  contended 
that  thew  was  no  distinction  in  construction  between  the 
present  Bankruptcy  Act  and  ihe  earlier  Acts,  and  therefore 
ihe  decisions  on  the  earlier  Acts  were  still  in  force  : and 
those  decisions  showed  that  the  law  was  that,  alchou-^h  as 
against  his  trustee  an  undischarged  bankrupt  coal3  not 
assert  his  uile  to  a sum  of  money  earned  otherwise  than 
hr  his  own  personal  labourer  skill,  as  against  other  per- 
sons  he  had  a good  title  untU  the  debt  was  claimed  bv  the 
trustee. 

sent  Bankruptcy  Act. 


y the  pre- 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

THE  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY  AND  THE 
WIMBLEDON  LOCAL  BOARD. 

SEWAGE  FARM, 

A TWO  days’  inquiry  has  been  held,  before  the 
Under-Sberiff  of  Surrey  and  a special  juiy.  to 
assess  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  tho  Wimbledon 
Local  Board  for  Oa.  3r.  35p.  of  land,  part  of 
the  sewage  farm  adjoining  tho  Merton-lane 
level-crossing,  the  company  having  acquired 
Parliamentary  powers  to  construct  a bridge  over 
the  main  line  of  their  railway  at  that  spot. 

Evidence  was  given  on  the  part  of  the 
claimants  by  Mr.  Driver,  Mr.  Galswortliy,  Jlr. 
Ogden,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Grantltuin,'  C.E., 
whose  valuations  for  land  and  construe!  ion  of 
sewage  carriers,  <Src.,  ranged  from  1,1781.  to 
l,648h 

The  valuers  on  behalf  of  tho  company  were 
Mr.  V.  Bucklaud,  Mr.  Harry  Jones,  Mr.  Robert 
Vigers,  Mr.  Rowell,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Jacomb,  C.E., 
whose  estimates  amounted  to  604Z. 

The  jury  awarded  800/. 

It  was  understood  that  this  amount  being 
below  the  offer  made  by  the  company,  the 
Local  Board  will  have  to  pay  their  own  costs, 
and  half  the  costs  of  the  jury. 


ACCIDENTS. 

A CONCRETE  house  has  fallen  at  Quarry  Hill, 

Hamilton,  N.B.  A petition  having  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  praying  that 
a competent  person  should  be  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  building,  and  ascertain  tho  cause  of 
the  catastrophe.  Messrs.  George  Bell  (of  the 
firm  of  Clarke  it  Bel),  architects,  Glasgow)  and 
White  (Assistant  Master  of  Works,  Glasgow) 
were  appointed  in  terms  of  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  they  have  reported  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  fall  of  tho  bnilrling  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  faulty  principle  in  construction,  the 
lightness  of  the  walls  against  pressure,  the  want 
of  proper  bond,  aud  careless  workmanship  in 
the  erection. 

Shortly  before  noon  on  Saturday  last  the  side 
wall  of  the  Bell  beerhouse,  in  Church-street, 

Lambeth,  fell  down,  without  any  wanaing,  on  to 
the  roof  of  a cottage,  3,  Norfolk-place,  a narrow 
court  out  of  Church-street,  immediately  oppo- 

site  the  church.  The  cottage  was  occupied  by  ten  years  by  surveyors.  The  present  edition 
William  Brown,  a mason’s  labourer,  and  his  wife  has  undergone  revision,  and  much  valuable 
aud  five  children.  Mrs.  Bruwu  and  the  three  matter  has  been  added,  under  the  editorship 
younger  children  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  On  | of  Mr.  E.  Wyndham  Tarn 


Lnder  the  title,  "How  Can  a Sound  Know- 
ledge of  Music  be  best  and  most  generally 
disseminated,”  Dr.  John  Hullali  has  published, 
through  Messrs.  Longmans,  the  paper  read  by 
him  at  the  Cheltenham  Congress  of  the  Social 
Science  Association.  The  two  points  which  tho 
writer_  endeavours  to  establish  are,— 1st,  the 
' necessity,  if  we  are  to  make  music  a universal 
accomplishment,  of  beginning  the  teaching  of  it 
very  early ; and  2nd,  of  ascertaining  through  com- 
petent inspection,  that  it  is,  at  least  in  schools 
aided  by  public  grants,  properly  taught.  The 
paper  is  well  calculated  to  advance  the  object 

in  view. From  Great  Industries  of  Great 

Britain  for  December  we  get  the  follow- 
ing  as  to  the  capital  of  the  hardware 
district  : — “ If  Birmingham  is  not  now  in 
a special  manner  the  seat  of  the  iron 
aud  steel  industries  of  Great  Britain,  Bir- 
mingham and  its  district  may  truly  be  called 
their  cradle.  Situated  in  the  very  centre  of  tho 
kingdom,  cut  off  from  those  fishing  and  trading 
pursuits  which  populated  the  coast,  forced  upon 
its  own  resources  for  support,  and  possessed  of 
extremely  valuable  mineral  iu  ihe  form  of  ctal 
and  iron,  it  w’as  inevitable  that  this  district 
should  become  the  home  of  the  descendants  of 
Tubal-Cain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Birmiug- 
ham  was  originally  one  of  a group  of  scattered 
villages  which  sprang  up  about  the  great  South 
Staffordshire  coal-field,  and  sheltered  the  primi- 
tive artificers  who  wrought  up  the  Staffordshire 
iron  into  rude  forms  of  use  and  beauty.  Tiiesa 
villages  have  now  become  large  and  populous 
towns,  and  Birmingham,  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  is  bidding  hard  for  the  honour  of  being  the 
second  city  iu  the  empire.  Still,  in  relation  to 
the  iron  and  steel  indnstries,  it  can  have  no 
isolated  importance,  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  family  group.  So  close  is  the  connexion 
between  it  and  the  neighbouring  hardware  towns, 
that  they  really  form  one  industrial  community. 
Smethwick  adjoins  it  with  scarcely  a break; 
and  from  Smethwick  extend  in  one  continuous 
chain  Oldbury,  West  Bromwich,  Wednesbury, 
Darlaston,  Bilston,  Dudley,  and  all  the  towns  of 
the  Black  Country.  From  the  forges  of  this 
pirn  locality  come  the  immense  supplies  of  bar- 
iron,  rod-iron,  angle-iron,  and  sheet-irou  which 
are  worked  up  in  the  Birmingham  factories. 
From  here  the  Birmingham  tool-makers,  die- 
sinkers,  and  pen-workers  get  their  trusty  steel 
in  convenient  forms  made  ready  to  their  hands. 
Gun-looks  from  Wolverhampton,  Darlaston,  and 
Wednesbury  are  fitted  into  Birmingham  guns ; 
buckles,  harness,  and  stirrups,  from  Walsall, 
are  worked  up  into  Birmingham  saddlery  and 
harness.  Willenhall  padlocks,  ^Volverhamptou 
coal-scuttles,  Walsall  curry-combs,  Dudley  fire- 
irons,  West  Bromwich  hollow-ware,  aud  a 
thousand  other  hardware  products  from  these 
and  a score  of  other  tributaries,  flow  daily  into 
the  warehouses  of  the  Birmiugham  merchants 
and  fjictors,  thence  to  be  distributed  to  every 
part  of  tho  habitable  globe.  Industrially  and 
commorcially,  Birmingham  cannot  bo  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  tlie  ceiitre  of  a system — tho 

capital  nf  the  Jlidland  linrdware  district.” 

Mirth,  for  its  Christmas  number,  consists  of  oue 
story,  " Tho  Finding  of  tho  Ice  Queen,”  by 

Frank  Barrett,  — original  and  amusing. In 

like  manner,  Tinsley’s  ^Magazine  gives  as  a 
Christma.s  number  oue  exciting  story,  by  B.  L. 
Parjeon,  called  " The  Mystery  of  Roaring  Meg.” 

-The  Victoria  Magazine  Christmas  number, 

besides  a nnmber  of  tales,  includes  a photograph 
of  its  editor,  Miss  Faithful!,  and  a portion  of  a 
serial,  by  Emilia  Aylmer  Blake  (Mrs.  Gowing), 

entitled  " My  Only  Love.” A new  edition  for 

1S79  of  " Sprague’s  Pocket  Diary  and  Architects’ 
and  Surveyors’  Memorandum  Book”  has  been 
issued,  containing  their  well-known  tables,  &c., 
which  have  .been  extensively  used  for  the  last 
ten  years  by  surveyors.  The  present  edition 
has  undarp’nnfl  revisinn  onH  TnimE  TTol..r.V.l« 
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pisccllanca. 

The  Building  Trade.— A meeting  of  tLe 
Lincoln  Master  llaildera’  Association  (a  branch 
of  tbo  National  Builders’  Association  of  Great 
Britain)  was  held  during  the  week,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  a reduction  in  the 
wages  of  workmen  in  the  various  branches,  and 
an  increase  in  the  hours  of  labour.  After  a dis- 
cussion, it  wo  s unanimously  resolved  that  notice 
to  this  effect  should  at  once  be  sent  to  the  re- 
pn  santatives  of  each  branch — carpenters  and 
joiners,  masons  and  bricklayers  ; such  notice  to 
expire  according  to  the  agreement  made  between 
the  operatives  and  employers  some  time  since. 
By  this  arrangement  the  alteration,  so  far  as 
regards  the  masons,  will  take  place  at  the  end 
of  three  mouths  from  the  time  the  notice  was 
given  ; the  carpenters,  joiners,  and  bricklayers 
six  months.  In  taking  this  step  the  Lincoln 
master  builders  are  only  following  the  example 
of  other  employers  in  large  towns,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  in  many  instances  the 
men  have  promptly  met  their  employers  in  the 
matter,  well  knowing  that  under  the  present 
general  depression  in  trade  some  concession 
must  be  made  to  induce  building  operations. 
The  Lincoln  master  builders  have  for  some  time 
been  labouring  under  a great  disadvantage. 
Paying  a higher  rate  than  firms  in  surrounding 
towns,  their  inability  on  this  account  to  com- 
pete with  contractors  from  those  places  has  led 
to  important  works  beingplaced  in  other  hands, 
thus  creating  a greater  local  depression  than 
would  otherwise  exist.  This  being  the  case,  and 
as  it  is  not  for  a moment  to  bo  supposed  a Lin- 
coin  man  wonld  work  for  a stranger  at  less  wage 
than  he  would  for  an  established  Lincoln  builder, 
the  right  course  would  apparently  be  to  promptly 
arrange  a meeting  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, and  boldly  face  the  difficulty  before  the 
new  year. 

Smithfield  Club  Cattle  Show.  — The 
show  will  close  this  Friday,  December  13th. 
The  machinery  and  implement]  departments 
constitute  a most  interesting  exhibition  of 
themselves ; and  so  great  is  the  continued  in- 
creased demand  for  space  that  it  ia  in  con- 
templation on  the  part  of  the  Agricultural  Hall 
directory  as  to  whether  they  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  enlarge  the  premises  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  annexe  on  the  north  aide  of  S b.  Mary’ s 
Hall,  utilising  for  the  purpose  an  outbuilding  and 
a small  piece  of  land  they  still  possess  unoccu- 
pied in  that  direction.  The  galleries  are  replete 
with  novelties  in  agricultural  implements.  The 
St.  Pancras  Ironwork  Company  is  the  only  firm 
who  show  any  fittings  for  cow-houses,  and  they 
exhibit  several  different  designs  of  their  improved 
sanitary  iron  fittings  for  cattle  - stalls  and 
piggeries.  These  are  designed  after  the  recom- 
mendations  of  scientific  and  practical  men,  and 
while  dispensing  with  any  complicated  arrange- 
ments, are  strong  and  safe  for  the  beasts,  and 
calculated  to  prevent  waste  of  food  aud  any 
spread  of  contagion.  Their  system  of  water- 
supply  and  general  arrangements  for  cleanli- 
ness are  well  thought  out.  Their  patent  piggery 
fittings  are  also  strong,  simple,  and  efficient. 
Their  exhibits  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  obtained 
a silver  medal. 

“ Art  in  Landscapes." — This  was  the  title 
of  a paper  read  by  Mr.  William  Neilson  on  the 
4th  iust.  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society.  The  author  laid  down  two  proposi- 
tions,— first,  that  art  was  not  an  imitation  of 
Nature  ; and  second,  that  pictorial  grandeur  de- 
j)cnded  wholly  on  shades.  Shades,  he  said,  were 
the  great  essentials  in  a picture,  while,  of  course, 
there  must  bo  dominant  and  other  lights  ; hut 
these  could  not  he  wrong  if  the  shades  were 
right,  seeing  that  they  existed  as  cause  and 
effect.  The  photograph  did  not  represent 
nature.  In  nature  they  saw  nothing  sharp, 
while  in  the  photograph  they  saw  the  sharp 
edges  of  a razor,  and  nature  did  not  like  razors. 
What  he  advised  the  photographer  who  wished 
to  make  a picture  to  do  was,  after  having  got 
as  strong  a foreground  as  possible,  to  study  his 
view  in  a salient  light,  aud  find  what  arrange- 
ment of  shades  would  most  bring  out  its  main 
features,  and  let  non-essentials  look  after  them- 
selves. 

Signs  of  tlie  Times. — A sale  of  timber  and 
woodwork  at  the  Millwall  Docks,  on  the  11th 
inst.,  included  some  thousands  of  handles  of 
*•  liaud-mado  plasterers’  laths,”  and  about  a 
thousand  li  in,  aud  li  in.  deal  doors,  all  from 
Gothenburg,  ready  to  hang. 


Sale  of  Building  Stances  in  Edinburgh. 

On  the  2nd  inst.  several  building  stances,  belong- 
ing to  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh,  wore  disposed 
of  by  public  reap.  The  first  lot,  consisting  of  an 
area  in  Royal-crescent  (between  Nos.  10  and  l-l), 
oontaioing  stances  for  three  houses,  and  mea- 
suring 7S  ft.  in  front,  was  sold  at  the  upset 
annual  feu-dnty  of  22?.  lOs.  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Robertson,  builder,  Summerbank.  Lot  No.  2, 
fronting  the  public  road  from  Broughton  to 
Canonmills,  measuring  170  ft.  in  front  along 
the  road,  with  an  average  depth  of  115  ft.  from 
front  to  back;  having  also  a frontage  of  54- ft. 
towards  a street  proposed  to  be  formed  from  the 
public  road. to  Scotlaud-street,  was  acquired  by 
Mr.  Robert  Paterson,  jnn.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Edinburgh  School  Board,  for  the  upset  annual 
feu-duty  of  Os.  per  foot  of  frontage  to  the  public 
road,  and  6s.  per  foot  of  frontage  to  the  pro- 
posed  new  street.  Lot  3,  immediately  to  the 
south  of  part  of  the  first-mentioned  area,  being 
the  corner  formed  by  the  public  road  and  the 
proposed  new  street,  of  an  average  width  of 
55  ft.  towards  the  public  road,  and  an  average 
depth  of  about  95  ft.  from  front  to  back,  was 
purchased  at  the  up.set  annual  feu-duty_  of 
2-1?.  ISs.,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Wemyss,  architect,  Leith, 
on  behalf  of  the  German  congregf.tion  in  Edin- 
burgh,  who  propose  to  build  a church  on  the 
site. 

Doctors  aud  Arcliitects. — At  a meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Gloucestershire  branch  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  Mr.  F.  W.  Waller 
read  a paper  showing  how  the  medical  aud  archi- 
tectural professions  could  work  together  for  the 
public  good.  He  pointed  to  the  iniportant  aid 
the  medical  profession  could  render  the  archi- 
tect in  designing  aud  constructing  public  insti- 
tutions and  private  dwellings,  more  particularly 
those  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  in  devis- 
ing the  best  means  of  providing  good  sanitary 
ai-rangements.  If  the  two  professions  could  be 
got  to  co-operate  for  this  end,  the  architect 
would  be  able  to  make  health  conditions  an 
essential  of  his  plans.  Among  the  means  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Waller  for  carrying  out  the  co- 
operation suggested  were  the  interchange  of 
professional  books  and  periodicals,  and  the 
arrangement  of  meetings  between  the  two  pro- 
fessions. 

Liverpool  Master  Builders’  Association. 
The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Liverpool 
Master  Builders’  Association  has  been  published, 
together  with  a report  of  the  dinner  held  at  the 
Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool,  in  November.  The 
report  says  : — During  the  year  a National  Asso- 
ciation (a  combination  of  local  associations)  has 
been  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  local 
associations,  and  acting  as  one  united  body  in 
all  trade  matters.  Thirty -seven  associations 
have  joined,  representing  the  principal  towns  in 
Great  Britain,  and  have  appointed  as  secretary 
the  secretary  of  the  Association.  This  Associa- 
tion has  already  e.xperienced  the  benefit  of  its 
alliance  witii  the  National  As.sociatinu,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  Painters’  Strike. 

A Cornisli  Genius.— Neville  Barnard,  the 
Cornish  poet  and  sculptor,  has  died  in  the  Red- 
ruth Union  sixty  year.s  old,  and  been  interred 
in  a pauper’s  grave.  The  Western  Times  says, 
as  a sculptor  he  possessed  great  ability  and 
taste,  and  gave  a correct  life-like  appearance  to 
his  works.  The  bust  of  the  Rev.  H.  Rogers, 
late  rector  of  Camborne,  in  the  parish  church, 
and  that  of  the  Ute  Dr.  George  Smith,  in  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  in  the  same  town,  were 
chiselled  by  his  skilful  hand,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  perfect  resemblance  they  bear  to 
the  gentlemen  mentioned.  As  a poet  he  dis- 
played a deal  of  thought  aud  satiric  witticism, 
and  has  enjoyed  the  company  of  many  literary 
men  of  the  present  ago. 

Royal  Albei't  Hall.— An  exhibition  of  works 
of  fine  art  is  about  to  bo  opened  here.  A large 
number  of  pictures  aud  drawings  have  been 
sent  in,  and  a committee  of  selection  has  just 

begun  work. Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn  of 

Praise”  and  Rossini’s  " Stabat  Mater”  were 
given  with  great  6clo.t  on  Thursday,  the  12th 
inst.,  Mr.  Baruby  condneting.  Madame  Sher- 
rington, Miss  E.  do  Fonblanque,  Mr.  Edward 
Lloyd,  and  [Mr.  R.  Hilton  were  the  exponents, 

with  chorus  and  band  numbering  1,000. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  illuminate  the 
hall  by  means  of  the  electric  light.  It  will  be 
an  important  experiment. 

Tlie  City  Architect,  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
was,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  on  Thursday,  granted  four  months’ 
leave  of  absence,  on  the  ground  of  iR-health. 


' Decorated  Artists.— The  following  English 
artists,  architects,  and  sculptors,  wh('60  works 
figured  at  the  Exhibition,  have  received  decora- 
tions :— Mr.  Millais,  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  Barry, 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  aud  Mr.  Gilbert  Redgrave 
have  been  appointed  officers;  and  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  Mr.  P.  U Calderon,  Mr.  J.  Aruoux,  Mr. 

W.  P.  Frith,  Mr,  J.  Collier,  Mr.  Curl  Haag,  Mr. 
Street,  Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  and  Count  d Epinay 
have  been  appointed  Knights  of  tho  Legion  of 
Honour.  In  addition  to  these,  about  eighty 
commissioners,  jurors,  and  exhibitors  have 
received  different  grades  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

Ml*.  Lascelles  has  received  the  Cross  of 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  by  post, 
from  Paris,  with  a note,  signed  by  Jl.  Wadding- 
ton,  informing  him  it  is  for  his  exhibits  in  the 
late  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Forster  Graham,  of  the  firm  of  Jackson 
& Graham,  has  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  the  firm  having  previously  received 
the  Grand  Prix  in  the  furniture  classes. 

Mr.  Joseph  Buston,  of  tho  firm  of  Riiston, 
Proctor,  & Co.,  of  Lincoln,  has  received  from 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  the  Gross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

A Church  Destroyed  by  Fire.— On  Monday 
morning  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter's,  near 
Bridgwater,  Somerset,  which  was  re-opened  on 
Easter  Tuesday  by  tho  Bishop  of  Bath  aud  Wells 
after  undergoing  a restoration  at  an  e.xpense  of 
nearly  1,500?.,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  fire  originated  in  an  over-heated  flue,  which 
ignited  a portion  of  the  roof.  In  a few  hours 
nothing  but  tho  bare  walls  of  the  building  and 
the  tower  remained.  The  peal  of  six^  bells, 
which  were  remodelled  and  rehung  last  Easter, 
came  down  one  after  another  with  a crash,  and 
were  smashed  to  pieces.  Only  tho  chancel 
portion  of  the  edifice  was  insured. 

Welbeck  Abbey,  near  Worksop.— The 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  here  are  so  exten- 
sive that  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  them 
thoroughly  in  a day.  There  are  fifty  acres  of 
pleasure-grounds.  The  kitchen-gardens  cover 
an  iinuienso  area  of  ground,  aud  produce  every 
kind  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  A wall  1,200  ft. 
in  length,  has  been  covered  with  lleudlo’s  patent 
lean-to  glass,  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the 
apricots.  This  arrangement  is  also  used  to  pro- 
tect the  strawberry  beds,  on  tbo  opposite  side  of 
the  path,  and  which  aro  exactly  as  long  as  tho 
wall.  Most  of  tho  fruit  is  sent  away  to  Lon- 
don, in  the  form  of  presents. 

The  Sewage  Question  at  Rochdale.— To 
prevent  the  further  pollution  of  tho  Roach,  and 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Rivers  Pol- 
lution Act,  tho  Rochdale  Town  Council  have 
instructed  Mr.  R.  Vawser,  civil  engineer, 
Manchester,  to  complete  the  necessary  plans 
for  intercepting  aud  purifying  tho  sewage  of  tho 
borough.  As  the  works  will  be  very  extensive, 
the  plans  cannot  bo  got  ready  for  some  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed's  Eater- 
ment-— On  this  Saturday,  lUh,  Mr.  Arthur 
Sketcldey  will  give  liia  last  reading  of  ‘‘  Mrs. 
Brown.”  On  Monday  next,  December  16th,_will 
bo  produced  a ‘‘Musical  Fairyauza,”  entitled 
" Enchantment,”  written  by  xirthur  Law.  " A 
Tremendous  Mystery”  still  retains  its  place  in 
tho  programme,  aud  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  all  will 
be  glad  to  hear,  has  a new  musical  sketch  ia 
preparation  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Protection  of  tlie  City  from  Fire.— The 
City  Press  states  that  a plan  has  been  agreed 
upon  between  a committee  of  the  Corporation 
and  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  be 
submitted  to  tho  next  Courbof  Common  Council, 
by  which  it  ia  proposed  that  the  900  hydrants 
in  the  City  will  be  supplemented  by  thirty-five 
hose  stations,  properly  manned  day  and  night. 

Sunderland. — An  application  has  been  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  power  to 
borrow  26,000?.,  for  an  extension  of  the  drainage 
system  of  tho  borough;  and  Parliamentary 
plans  have  been  deposited  for  the  construction 
of  about  six  miles  of  tramways  by  the  corpora- 
tion, the  plans  for  which  were  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Christopher  i'hwaites,  C.E., 
tho  borough  engineer  and  surveyor. 

Memorial  Glass.— Tho  friends  of  tho  late 
Dr.  Livingston,  the  African  explorer,  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  a memorial  is  about  to  ba 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
With  the  consent  of  Dean  Stanley  it  will  taka 
the  form  of  a stained-glass  window.  The  com- 
mission has  been  placed  in  tho  hands  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Dixon. 
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The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. — In  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Cross,  the 
Home  Secretary,  in'  reply  to  a question  by  Sir 
U.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  promised  to  arrange  with 
the  hon.  member  for  the  presentation  in  a return 
of  information  with  regard  to  the  towns  where 
an  official  report  under  the  Artisans  and  La- 
bourers’ Dwellings  Act,  1875,  had  been  made, 
and  no  action  taken  upon  it. 


For  the  erection  of  Board  Schools, play-sheda,  boundary 
walls,  4c.,  iu  IVharf-lano,  Shelton,  for  the  Hanley  School 
Board.  Mr.  W.  A.  Keates,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied — 


TENDEES 


For  erecting  two  detached  comer  houses  on  the  Guuners- 
butT  Estate,  for  Mr.  A.  Bassano.  Mr.  Richard  Tomluiaoii, 
.architect.  Quantities  supplied 
F.Taylo) 


Johnstone  

Niblett  

Taylor 

Stephenson 

Bhapley  

Taylor  4 Son 

Parker  4 Brans 
Eeefe  (accepted, 
alterations)  


subject  to 


. £3,521  0 0 
..  3,469  0 0 
, 3,273  0 0 
. 3,173  0 0 
. 3,121  0 0 
. 2,880  0 0 
, 2,850  0 0 
2,800  0 0 


2,492  0 0 


For  finishing  Bellevue  House,  Heathfield-gardens, 
43nnnersbury,  for  Miss  Edwards.  Mr.  Richard  Tomlinson, 
architect : — 

Johnstone  £350  0 0 

Ireland  (accepted)  270  0 0 

Bailey 260  0 0 


Collis  

Yotall  4 Heath 

Barlow 

Eedfern  

Coma  

Gallimore  

Jukes  4 Weston  

Grosvonor  

Meadon  

Emery 

Clarke 

Windsor  4 Co 

Ellis 

Matthews  (accepted)  ., 


..£3,630 
..  3,400 
..  3,395 
..  3,325 
. 3,250 
. 3,235 
. 3.215 
..  3,200 
. 3,050 
. 2,995 
. 2,940 


2,870 

2,696 


0 0 


For  new  Temperance  Hospital,  Hampstead-road. 

Barker,  architect.  Mr.  Abbott,  surveyor 

Tarrant  4 Son £11,940  0 0 

Tyerman  11,872  0 0 

Nightingale 11.772  0 0 

Bras  11,633  0 0 

Nash  11,660  0 0 

Langmead4Way 11,600  0 0 

Ferry ii,465  « n 

Grover  

Eoborts 

Downs  4 Co 


11,450  0 
11,096  0 
10,390  0 


Forthe  erection  of  schools  and  mission-hall,  in  Sutton- 
lane,  Chiswick,  in  connexion  with  Trinity  Church,  for  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Frith.  Mr.  Richard  Tonilinaon,  architect, 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Barnes  (accepted)  £463  0 0 


For  finishing  detached  house  in  Brandenburgh-road, 
Chiswick.  Mr.  Richard  Tomlinson,  architect.  Quantities 
oupplied: — 

Johnstoue  (accepted) £263  0 0 


For  shops  and  residences,  Aldershott.  Mr.  T.Wonnacott 
architect 

Cranston £7,230  0 0 

Mesher 6,676  0 0 

Hughes  6.471  0 0 

Stephens  4 Bastow 6,434  0 0 

Jones  4 Co 6 091  0 0 

Kemp  6,518  0 0 

Duke  4 Fowler 6,500  0 0 

Garland  6 293  0 0 


For  two  iron  cisterns  at  Rotherhithe.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon 
fiuell  4 Son,  architects  : — 

Potter  4 Sons  

May  Bros 

Perry  4 Co 

Berry  4 Sons 

Benham  4 Sons  

Turner  4 Co.  (accepted)  , 


601  10  0 
487^0  0 


For  the  erection  of  nine  houses  and  shop  at  Hornsey. 
Mr.  Wm.  Hussey,  architect.  No  quantities 


Keefe  . 

Niblett 

Beach  Bros 

Somerville  4 Hill 

Foster 

Cross  

Willinott  & Sons 

Taylor  4 Co 

Marriott 

Riley  

Ellis  4 Edmondstone .. 

Cousin 

Waite  4 Son 

Eobern  

Eady  

Warr  

Manning 

Porter  4 Abrahams 


3,941  14  0 r 
2,631  0 0 
2.600  0 0 


2, -469  0 
2,450  0 
2,360  0 
2,300  0 
2,210  0 
2,073  0 
2,000  0 
1,997  ‘ 


1.9 


1,9 


0 0 


0 0 


Prout  

Heather  .. 
Freeman.. 


1,950 
1,890  0 0 
1,850  0 0 
1,800  0 0 
1,797  0 0 
1,775  0 0 
1,632  10  0 
1,673  0 0 1 


For  additions  to  the  Lodge  at  Fisherton  Cemetery,  Wilts, 
for  the  Fisherton  Burial  Board.  Mr.  F.  Batn,  archi- 
tect 

Newton  £12)  0 0 

G.  Harris  101  12  6 

Kite 95  6 0 

Witt 93  8 0 

A.  Harris  (accepted)  80  10  0 


For  alterations,  4o.,  at  King-street,  Grosvenor-sQuare 
for  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  Mr.  Beazlev.  architect’ 
Mr.  Mullett,  surveyor 

Knapp  4 Co £1,249  0 0 

Tongue  ...  1^131  q 0 

Adamson 1^121  0 0 

Langmead  4 Way  1,120  0 0 

NigStingali  i,073  0 0 

Fope 1^047  0 0 


For  sundry  works  in  finishing,  at  Tolmers-square  Congre- 

fstioiial  Schools,  Drummond-streot,  Hampstead-road 
lessrs.  Tarring  4 Wilkinson,  architects 

Jomera'  Work,  4-0.,  in  Preparing  for  Olasing 

£195  12  6 

Veitch  4 Close 153  10  q 

Anley  135  q q 

Bebmgton m q q 

Glazing. 

Ramsey  127  12  8 

Bussell  Gibbs  4 Co 123  10  0 


i;  or  the  erection  of  infirmaries,  probationair  wards  and 
other  works,  at  the  District  Schools,  Brentwood  Messrs 
Smith,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdeli 
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Three  Furnihire-Boohs. 


MONO  recout  new  pur. 
chases  for  the  library  of 
the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, we  observe  that 
there  have  been  acquired 
original  copies  of  the 
illustrations  of  furniture 
design  by  Chippendale, 
Ileppelwhite,  and  Shera- 
ton ; books  dated  re- 
spectively 1755,  1788, 

aud  1801.  We  were  rather  surprised  to 

observe,  from  seeing  those  entered  as  recent 
purchases,  that  they  were  not  previously 

among  the  possessions  of  the  library,  for  they 
were  all  standard  books  in  their  day,  and 
liave  a considerable  historical  interest,  at  all 
events.  At  present,  they  will  be  considered 
by  many  to  have  an  interest  of  a more  directly 
artistic  nature,  for  they  represent  the  original 
development  of  the  style  of  furniture  which  has 
recently  been  again  brought  into  fashion,  and 
by  the  numerous  votaries  of  the  present  fashion 
would  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  so  many  Sybil- 
line  books  of  the  furniture-designer  and  deco- 
rator, not  to  be  mentioned  without  a very 
considerable  respect  and  veneration,  as  the 
authorities  for  the  true  typical  and  normal 
farms  of  furniture  design.  As  we  are  not  under 
the  influence  of  fashion,  but  rather  have 
studiously  endeavoured  always  to  contemplate 
its  whirligigs  from  an  outside  stationary  point 
of  criticism,  we  can  view  these  sacred  books 
with  an  impartial  judgment ; and  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  look  through  them  in  this  un 
biassed  spirit,  and  consider  what  they  are  really 
worth  to  designers  of  the  present  day. 

Chippendale’s  book  is  a handsome  folio,  got 
lip  in  the  solid  and  permanent-looking  style  in 
which  books  were  brought  out  when  they  were 
not  so  numerous  as  now  5 the  letterpress  in 
large  clear  type,  the  paper  thick,  the  diagrams 
executed  with  the  beat  skill  available,  probably, 
at  the  date  of  publication.  It  bears  the  title, 
“ The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet-maker’s  Director : 
a Collection  of  Designs  in  Gothic,  Chinese,  and 
Modern  Taste.”  The  title  is  odd  both  in  the 
rather  ungrammatical  construction  of  the  first 
sentence,  and  in  the  prominence  given  to  the 
“Gothic”  and  “Chinese”  designs  in  placing 
them  first  in  order,  though  in  fact  the  designs 
so  termed  are  a small  portion  of  the  whole,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  professedly  in  “modern” 
taste  5 i.e.,  the  taste  borrowed  from  the  French 
of  the  previous  generation  and  imported  with 
some  little  modification  into  this  country. 
CUiippendale  obviously  thought  he  was  doing  a 
work  of  considerable  importance  to  the  world  at 


large  in  bringing  out  bis  book,  and  sets  about  it 
in  a spirit  and  with  a dignity  becoming  so  im- 
portant a task.  “ I have,”  he  observes,^  “ been 
encouraged  to  begin  and  to  carry  on  this  work 
not  only  (as  the  puff  in  the  play-bill  says)  by 
persons  of  distinction,  but  of  eminent  taste  for 
performances  of  this  sort,  who  have  upon  many 
occasions  expressed  some  surprise  and  regret 
that  an  art  capable  of  so  much  perfection  and 
refinement  should  be  executed  with  so  little 
propriety  and  elegance.”  Though  he  owns  to 
“patrons”  (the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  a 
new  book  in  the  last  century),  he  is  careful  thusto 
let  the  reader  know  that  he  values  them  for  their 
taste,  not  for  their  rank,  according  to  the  proper 
spirit  of  an  artist.  De  is  also  sedulous  to 
maintain  the  practical  suitability  of  his  designs. 

He  has  given  nothing,  ho  says,  that  may  not  bo 
executed  by  an  able  workman,  though  “ some 
of  the  profession  have  been  diligent  enough  to 
represent  them  (especially  those  after  the 
Gothic  and  Chinese  manner)  as  so  many  specious 
drawings,  impossible  to  bo  worked  oif  by  any 
mechanic  whatsoever.”  And  it  may  be  said  in 
credit  to  Chippendale’s  excellence  in  regard  to 
manufacture,  that  probably  the  jealousy  here 
referred  to  really  arose  from  a dislike  to  the 
careful  and  delicate  execution  and  putting 
together  of  the  parts  which  these  designs  of 
Chippendale’s  involved,  at  least  as  carried  out 
by  himself.  His  preface,  however,  deals  with 
more  serious  matters  than  these,  for  he  proceeds 
to  lay  down  the  proportions  and  details  of  the 
Five  Orders,  without  a due  regard  to  which  no 
such  book  of  designs  could  be  carried  out,  as 
they  formed  “ the  very  soul  and  basis  ” of  the 
art  here  illustrated.  lu  Chippendale’s  time 
the  Orders  were  of  course  regarded  neni.  con., 
as  the  very  soul  and  basis  of  all  clecuratlvo 
or  architectural  art  whatsoever;  indeed,  one 
would  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  they  were 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  law,  or  medicine,  or 
any  other  abstract  study,  in  such  reverence 
were  they  held.  But  the  amusing  part  of  it  is, 
that  after  all  this  parade  of  them,  they  hardly 
play  any  part  in  the  designs  at  all ; for  it  is 
really  one  point  to  the  credit  of  Chippendale’s 
work,  that  whatever  its  sesthetic  faults,  it  was 
pure  furniture  design  for  the  most  part,  with 
very  little  mimicry  of  architecture  imported 
into  it ; and  in  cases  where  there  is  something 
like  architectural  detail  based  on  “ the  Orders, 
it  is  mostly,  considered  in  an  architectural  light, 
very  poor,  and  with  no  appearance  whatever 
of  having  proceeded  from  a detailed  and 
conscientious  study  of  architectural  examples. 

Even  after  the  Orders  are  drawn  out,  however, 
and  described,  there  is  something  else  to  be 
done  before  wo  can  get  fairly  to  work  with  the 
furniture.  Onr  good  Chippendale  is  most 
.inxious  that  those  who  use  his  book  as  a text- 
book for  furniture  designs  should  understand 
the  method  in  which  the  objects  are  represented 
in  perspective,  not  only  that  they  may  properly 
understand  his  drawings,  but  that  they  may  be 
enabled  in  making  their  own  designs  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  To  this  end,  however,  he  does  not  go 
iuto  the  general  theory  of  perspective,  but  ho 
gives  successive  examples  how  “ to  draw  a book- 
case in  perspective,”  “ to  draw  a chair  in 


perspective,”  as  if  each  object  were  a special 
problem  in  itself,  instead  of  being  merely  a 
slightly  varied  application  of  the  same  method. 

In  some  of  the  succeeding  drawings,  unfortu- 
nately, Chippendale’s  application  of  his  owu 
principles  is  not  much  more  fortunate  m 
regard  to  perspective  than  in  regard  to  the 
“Orders,”  for  most  of  his  chairs  are  wrong 
in  the  perspective  of  the  legs,  the  further  pair 
appearing  in  nearly  every  case  too  far  from  the 
eye,  and  improperly  foreshortened  in  their 
curves. 

We  come  now  to  the  practical  part  of  Chip- 
pendale,—the  actual  designs,  commencing  with 
chairs.  The  characteristic  form  of  these  chairs 
is  well  known  ; they  are  marked  by  a predomi- 
nance  of  carves  very  carefully  and  delicately 
worked  out,  and  requiring  both  good  material 
and  careful  workmanship  to  render  the  furniture 
Bufficiently  strong  and  durable,  in  spite  of  its 
apparently  fragile  nature  and  its  weak  lines.  The 
general  design  of  the  chair-legs,  however,  is 
very  good,  if  we  put  ou  one  side  the  impro- 
priety of  such  sinuous  lines  iu  the  part  of  the 
furniture  which  has  most  weight  to  bear,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  strongest : the  greatest 
thickness  is  where  it  should  be,  at  the  juncture 
with  the  seat  frame,  and  this  juncture  is  very 
well  managed  so  as  to  produce  au  easy  transi- 
tion from  the  horizontal  line  of  the  seat  to  the 
vertical  lines  of  the  supports,  the  leg  expanding 
into  a kind  of  shoulder  (or  perhaps  one  should 
rather  say,  thigh)  at  this  point.  The  mistake 
of  nearly  all  the  designs,  however,  is  in  over- 
ornamenting  the  legs ; Chippendale  seems  to 
have  thought  them  au  opportunity  for  tbo  dis- 
play of  all  kinds  of  fancies  in  carving  and  other 
ornament  5 he,  indeed,  draws  nearly  every  chair 
WlLll  two  OlITuiculi  Ol  alteiuanvo 
allow  a choice;  and  the  result  of  his  over, 
ornamenting  is  that  all  the  appearance  of 
strength  they  might  have  had  in  spite  of  their 
sinuous  lines  and  thin  proportions,  is  taken  away, 
and  they  appear  flimsy  and  gimcrack  when 
regarded  as  supporters  of  the  weight  of  tbo 
chair  and  its  occupier.  Among  the  chairs  of 
his  own  style  on  which  the  author  most  prided 
himself,  are  some  which  he  calls  “ ribband-back 
chairs,”  the  meaning  of  which  is  merely  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  back  is  formed  by 
open  woodwork  carved  as  intertwined  rib- 
bands ; of  one  of  these  he  declares  that  he 
may  say,  “ without  vanity,”  that  it  is  the 
best  chair  be  ever  saw,  “ and  perhaps  the  best 
that  ever  was  made.”  That  the  workmanship 
was  such  as  he  might  fairly  have  prided  himself 
upon  is  probable ; but  the  design  is  unques- 
tionably weak  and  unsuitable  for  its  object,  and 
represents  a misapplied  ingenuity.  He  goes 
next  to  “ French  chairs,”  which  are  mostly  more 
solid  in  appearance  and  better  designed  in  the 
leg,  than  those  of  his  own  favourite  model;  the 
majority  of  these  are  arm-chairs  with  one  arm 
only,  a variety  which  has  not  received  much 
favour,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  at  the 
hands  of  modern  restorers  of  the  furniture  of 
this  school,  but  which  is  certainly  a very  elegant 
and  characteristic  form  of  seat,  remarkably 
civilised  in  appearance,  suggesting  the  easy  and 
unembarrassed  lounge  in  the  seat  of  persons 
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Tvho  are  quite  at  their  ease  and  know  how  to 
Bit  gracefully  and  not  sqnat  formally  in  the 
centre  of  the  seat.  What  Chippendale  calls 
“ Gothic  ” chairs  form  quite  a joke  from  our 
present  point  of  view;  it  is  impossible  to  make 
ont  what  single  detail  in  them  Chippendale 
imagined  to  be  “Gothic”  in  character.  In 
fact,  to  modern  eyes  they  seem  to  differ  little 
from  the  style  of  the  other  designs;  but  Chip- 
pendale evidently  thonght  there  was  a marked 
peculiarity  of  stylo  in  these  designs,  as  he 
specially  calls  attention  to  them  as  likely  to  be 
of  use  to  those  who  are  “not  accustomed  to 
that  style  of  work.”  His  Chinese  chairs  are 
Chinese  chiefly  in  virtue  of  a certain  amount 
of  open  woi'k  in  the  backs  and  legs  rather  re- 
sembling Chinese  pierced  ivory  work  on  a large 
scale.  ^ The  general  shape  of  these  chairs  is 
good  ; in  general  better  than  those  of  Chippen- 
dale’s own  model. 

The  four-post  beds  represeuted  are  truly 
terrible  erections,  heavy  and  ponderous,  and 
finished  above  ti  e tester  with  great  ungainly 
scrolls.  In  his  library-Lubles,  and  other  rather 
light  tables,  Chippendale  is  at  liis  best,  they  are 
thoroughly  suitable  for  their  purpose  iu  design 
and  coustruction.  Tho  “French  commode 
tables,”  also,  illustrated  further  on,  are,  indeed, 
all  curves  and  sinuosities  in  every  direction, 
but  there  is  consistency  aud  unity  of  design 
about  them,  aud  the  curves  seem  to  grow  natu- 
rally  from  one  another.  But  iu  sideboards 
Chippendale  loses  this  consistency  entirely  ; ho 
wants  to  make  them  solid  and  ponderous,  and 
then  ho  sticks  a bit  of  filagree  in  the  angle 
between  the  legs  and  the  top  rail,  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  design.  In  one  of  the  designs  for  a 
clothes-press  this  inconsistency  of  detail  is  still 
more  flagrant,  for  we  have  a solid,  heavy,  square 
box,  totally  unornamented,  supported  by  legs  of 
light,  open,  carved  work.  It  is  curious  how 
persistcutly^he  comes  back  to  curves,  in  each 
class  of  article,  as  tho  no  plus  ultra  in  furniture 
devoted  to  library-tables 
and  clothes-presses,  ho  commences  in  each  case 


tage  from  which  to  talk  civil  nothings  for  a few 
minntes.  Everything  in  these  chairs  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  mere  provision  of  an  elegant 
temporary  seat ; there  is  no  lounging  any  way  in 
them  ; ^ all  the  lines  fall  away  from  the  seat  every 
way  ; it  is  a chair  to  sit  upright  and  to  be  witty 
on,  and  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  wishes 
of  that  sad  young  man  in  Ben  Jonson’s  plav, 
who  asks  for  a seat  “to  be  melancholy  upon.” 
Heppelwhite,  however,  shows  a larger  pattern 
of  chair  with  a broad  square  seat  aud  a wide 
back,  the  back  formed  (so  far  as  design  is  con- 
cerned) by  the  two  hind  legs  continued  up  and 
brought  round  to  meet  each  other  in  a curve 
and  then  interlaced.  This  is  an  admirable  chair 
in  regard  to  design  and  construction,  simple  and 
suirable,  strong  enough  to  last  for  a long  time 
and  yet  sufliciently  light  for  convenience.  It  is 
lea.s  to  Ileppelwhito’s  credit  that  he  seems  to 
have  invented  that  terrible  article,  the  hall 
chair,  with  the  high  wooden  back  and  flat 
wooden  seat,  which  iu  its  main  features  remaiueth 
unto  this  day  in  many  houses.  Indeed,  it  must 
have  been  difficult  to  ensure  any  use  being  made 
of  such  an  instrument  of  torture,  such  aswould 
be  sufficient  to  wear  it  out  in  a reasonable  time. 
The  backs  of  tliese  machines  are  mostly  carved 
in  low  relief  with  festoon  ornaments,  and  in  one 
case  they  represent,  with  an  extravagance  of 
bad  taste,  tho  silhouette  of  a funeral  urn  and 
its  drapery,  squeezed  flat  so  as  to  appear  iu  out- 
line only.  Urns  seem  to  have  been  a little  on 
Heppelwbite’s  mind,  in  fact,  as  he  uses  them  on 
another  pago  for  knife-che.sts.  He  is  more 
reasonable  and  logical  when  he  comes  to  sofas, 
and  such  drawing-room  lounges,  for  there  are 
several  types  under  various  names, 
the  “confidante  " 


Of  these, 

ia  very  characteristic,  con- 
sisting of  an  ordinary  sofa  in  the  centre  portion, 
with  tho  addition  of  a seat  placed  angle-wise  at 
each  end,  so  that  the  person  occupying  the 
angle  seat  can  talk  to  the  next  occupant  of  the 
sofa  a little  apart,  and  with  faces  turned  away 
from  tho  other  occupants.  It  is  worth  notice 
that  all  the  sofas  are  for  sitting  on  merely,  there 

with  simple k,narotemra"na-BtU5ht“u;o^;;;„“o“h  : iL™-- - lyieg  Jown, 


as  are  really  most  suitable  for  woodwork,  butii 

j . . _ 


ill  as  is  in  so  much  request  now  in  tho  private 
sitting-rooms  even  of  young  men,  as  well  as  of 


__  . , , • r,  w uu  iu  I siLtin^f-rooms  evoc 

are  mostly  siiiHhle  f ^ ■'  bookcases  and  had  no  provision  for  regularly  lying  down, 

Sce“ai  J Sot  more  t /"  •”  l?™"-,’  “““«>■  to  k™p  in  bed. 

liner  “ may  Zr.  a „ i “»tter  ot  beds,  Koppehyhite  is  again 

escen’tion  form'  ^ that  they  all,  without  much  superior  to  Chippendale,  in  that  his  fanii. 

rthr  een  "^^  kind  is  m^Soh  simpler  and 

for  placitiy  a hSst  on  C ^ ‘ontions ; bnt  it  must  be  admitted  that  tho  more 

a s;,S  oaJ “nan  , T ' t ° ornamental  his  beds  become,  tl.o  worse  they  are 

asms  on  for  a bookcase  design.  I i„  p,i„t  „f  design  and  good  taste.  In  other 

specimens  of  bedroom  fumiture,  such  as  chests 


Heppelwhite  s “ Cabiuetmaker’s  aud  Uphol- 
stereUs  Guide,”  published  thirty-three  years 
alter  Chippendale’s  work,  also  commences  with 
chairs.,  the  simr^ssifiil  detiiffTi  nnd  wnniifnelni-.-. 
Of  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  cabinetmaker’s  art.  The  chair  is 
not  only  the  most  indispensable  nnd  most  fre. 
qnently.  used  article  of  sitting-room  furniture 
out  It  IS  also  the  only  one  in  which  it  is  indis-’ 
pensaMy  necessary  to  consider  its  convenience 
tor  being  easily  moved  and  lifted  about,  as  well 


of  drawers  and  washing-stands,  he  is  excellent, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  furniture  of  this 
irf  mnrf>  siraply,  tastefully,  and  suitably  de- 


white. His  mind  seems  to  have  been  much 
exercised  with  the  draping  of  window  curtains, 
the  first  plates  of  his  work  being  devoted  en- 
tirely to  designs  for  festoons  and  loopings,  one 
of  them  being  described  as  “ a grand  design  in 
honour  of  the  immortal  Nelson,”  whose  portrait 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  window  cornice,  while 
a pail  with  a proper”  bolt-rope”  in  tho  hem  Is 
festooned  below  it,  and  roiies  and  anchors  hung 
in  the  curtain-folds,  while  tridents  riso  to  meet 
them  from  below.  Whatever  the  vulgarity  of 
the  taste  displayed,  this  and  the  design  for 
“Nelson  chairs”  iu  a subsequent  page  of  the 
book,  are  very  interesting  as  indications  of  the 
place  then  filled  in  the  public  mind  by  England’s 
beloved  naval  hero,  the  favourite  especially  of 
the  people.  Sheraton’s  fumiture  is  much  more 
solid  in  proportion  than  that  of  his  predecessors,, 
it  might  even  be  called  heavy,  tbongh  sometimes 
rich  in  effect ; bnt  the  detail  is  somewhat  vulgar, 
and  he  is  too  fond  of  the  continual  repetition  of 
certain  fancies,  such  as  lion’s  claws  for  feet,  or 
at  least  claws  of  some  kind,  for  in  general  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  resemble  very  much  the 
claws  of  any  living  thing.  There  is  a want  of 
consistency  in  his  treatment  of  different  parts 
of  the  same  object ; not  more  marked,  perhaps, 
than  iu  some  of  Chippendale’s  designs,  but  in 
a different  manner.  His  sideboard  designs,  for 
example,  are  for  the  most  part  heavy  ; but  ho 
discards  the  solid  backing  to  them,  au  l places 
an  open,  light,  ornamental  railing  only  as  a back 
to  the  main  shelf,  which  looks  flimsy  and  un- 
satisfactory in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
design.  One  sideboard,  however,  is  very  effec- 
tive, if  a trifle  pretentious ; the  plan  of  it 
expands  into  a three-quarter  circle  at  each  of 
the  angles  next  the  room,  and  over  this  portion 
rise  two  or  three  tiers  of  circular  shelves  around 
a central  stem,  which  wonld  give  opportunity, 
of  course,  for  a brilliant  arrangement  of  plate 
or  ornamental  glass  in  pyramidal  towers,  as  ono 
may  say,  flanking  tho  centre  of  the  sideboard  ? 
but  such  a design  could  only  be  fitly  used  in  a 
very  large  and  handsomely  furnished  room, 
otherwise  it  wonld  merely  look  vulgar  and  pre- 
tentious. The  centre  of  the  back  of  this  side- 
board, by  the  way,  is  occupied  by  one  of  those 
circular  convex  mirrors  which  it  has  been  a 
fashion  to  revive  of  late,  and  which  is  here 
really  effective,  as  it  .would  reflect  and  rein- 
force the  glister  of  the  articles  which  the  side- 
board is  intended  to  display.  Sheraton  is  fond 
of  working  circles  into  his  design  in  an  nnex- 
pected  manner.  There  is  one  for  a sofa,  in 
which  the  bed  of  tho  sofa  is  stopped  by  large 
cylinders,  crosswise,  at  each  end,  the  upper  cir- 
cumference of  which  form  tho  cushions  for  the 
head  of  the  occupant,  the  lower  the  appui  for 
the  legs  of  the  sofa ; the  centre  of  each  cylinder 
facing  the  front  being  occupied  by  a griffin’s 
head  which  carries  ono  end  of  a series 


1 ouii.ci.ui.)'  u«-  of  little  festoons  that  are  draped  along  the 

K „ -H  front  of  the  sofa  from  end  i ' 


ai'ticlcs  illustrated  here.  In  « 


to  end  as  a decora- 

. some  other  small  tion.  The  whole  thing  is  effective,  though 

^ rawing-rcrom  nnd  sitting-room  j looking  a little  too  much  as  if  it  was  meant  to 
ispays  also^  great  elegance  of  j be  so.  Sheraton  is  also  clever  and  ingenious  iu 
^ caudle-stands  , his  adaptation  of  a circular  section  to  various 

f,  ^ lanc  ling  hues  curving  easily  ' forma  of  ladies’  worktables  and  writing-desks  ; 

irom  a central  stem,  " ' - • - --  . . » 


as  its  appearance.  It  is  this  fact  which  makp<s  i f manner  far  more'and  there  is  one  called  “A  Sisters’  Bookcase 

the  chair  so  characterisfin  on  in/i. j;  i-x  * I , /rectly  derived  from  ^Nature  than  is  usual  in  ! and  Writinff-tahle.”  in  which  a amall  hnnkcacp- 


so  characteristic  an  indication  of  tho 
society  winch  uses  it,  in  regard  to  those  times  at 
least  when  the  taste  and  choice  indulged  in  were 
really  those  of  the  society  of  the  day,  and  not 

chairs  of  tho  last  century  are  pocnliarly  the  f urni. 
tore  of  the  epoch,  suitable  to  an  exclusive  society 
that  was  polished,  refined,  and  graceful  iu  man- 
ners ; accustomed  to  handling  fragile  things 
with  care  and  delicacy ; mobile  and  Tivacious, 
and  not  given  to  sitting  long  in  one  place.  The 
chairs  of  the  period  are  just  suitable  for  this 
kind.ot  society  : light  and  easily  moved,  elegant 
but  m a rather  luxurious  and  effeminate  taste. 
And  iiepplewhite  s chairs  are  models  in  this 
way,  and  superior  to  Chippendale’s.  They  are 
less  ornamented,  and  their  ornament  is  more 

toS  ? d ilppear  more  in. 

tended  to  do  their  work,  and  tho  backs  are 
designed  m a very  suitable  and  elegant 
? favourite  pattern  of  a light  chair  i 

desivn  r*’-'’ ““  almost  separate 
lec^^f  fn  P'a’oagation  of  the  hind 

S . f T n"  ‘•'a  “at  : it  does  not 

a.heavy  person 


- , , , . iisual  in  I and  Writing-table,”  in  which  a small  bookcase- 

P o^P^nien  ^ o tho  last  century.  His  facing  two  ways  is  mounted  upon  a cylinder, 
Lirscari  ° ° f°^  caiTyiug  llghts  com-  which  also  opens  both  ways  as  a double  writing- 

1 1 a mirror  .ved  against  the  wall,  are  table;  to  make  it  more  graphic,  the  “ sisters  ” 

oTsri  ough  much  more  artificial  are  thrown  in, — twoyoungladies,  with  the  small 

r.roffrr°rfn  ^ . ^^^-staud  is  a bunches  of  curls  on  their  temples,  and  the  high 

^ ^ ' o nrniture  which  has  passed  waists,  of  the  period.  Sheraton  is  always  best 

ciw  ^ iio  longer  care  Mq  designing  objects  where  a certain  degree  of 

-^oiong  other  weight  and  solidity  are  required;  for  instance, 

articles,  Hepplewhite’e  form  of  tho  cellaret,  or  • - ’ - 

Oarde-de.vin,  is  worth  notice,  as  it  is  much  more 
practical  in  shape  than  those  generally  in  use 
now.  It  is  a circular  or  octagoual  locker  sup- 
ported on  legs,  and  takes  the  same  number  of 


to  lean  back  in  if  very  safely,  bntVhenYbe'’e?are 
to  bo  easily 

moved  where  you  will  at  the  convenience  of  k 
ceremonial  caller  who  wants  only  a coign  of  van 


bottles  in  less  space  than  a square  or  oblong 
coffer,  besides  that  it  has  a characteristic  shape 
and  appearance,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
anything  but  what  it  is. 

A study  of  Heppelwhifce’s  designs  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  really  much  in  advance 
of  Chippendale  as  a designer  of  furniture,  and 
that  tho  name  of  tho  latter  has  occupied  a 
central  place  in  the  estimation  of  revivers  of 
furniture  of  the  last  centuiy,  to  which  it  is 
not  fully  entitled. 

Sheraton  brings  us  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  His  book,  dated 
1801, _ and  called  “ Designs  for  Household 
Furniture,”  shows  a marked  decadence  in 
taste  and  in  _ the  feeling  for  consistency  of 
style  and  design,  as  compared  with  Heppel- 


his  dining-room  chairs  are  mostly  very  good  ; 
but  grace  and  elegance  without  pretence  lie  had 
no  conception  of,  and  his  “handsome”  drawing, 
room  chairs  are  odious  in  their  vulgarity  and 
ostentation.  His  idea  of  a “Gothic”  candela- 
brum is  (of  course)  as  wonderful  as  Chippen- 
dale’s  idea  of  a Gothic  chair ; and  his  beds  are- 
simply  masses  of  curtains  and  foetoons,  under 
which  all  form  and  construction  are  smothered- 
If  we  compare  the  furniture  designs  showu' 
iu  these  books  with  what  is  now  to  be  seen  at 
the  leading  funiitorc-shops,  and  with  books  of 
design  published  more  recently,  we  shall  find 
that  on  the  whole  they  bear  comparison,  very 
fairly.  There  are  better-designed  articles,  in 
truer  taste,  to  be  had  now  from  good  makers, 
than  perhaps  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  these- 
books,  except  a few  of  Heppelwhite’s  ; but,  on. 
the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  in  the» 
practice  of  both  Chippendale  and  Heppelwhite 
a more  general  unity  of  aim  aud  taste  than  we 
can  find  anywhere  at  present:  wo  have  eolkc 
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lions  of  things  ia  very  various  taste,  and  de- 
signed  on  very  various  principles.  In  regard  to 
workmanship,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we 
can  hardly  get  anything  as  good  and  as  careful 
as  Chippendale’s  work  now,  except  by  taking 
very  special  steps  to  secure  it.  As  books  of 
furniture  design,  it  is  probable  that  Heppel- 
white,  on  the  whole,  has  fewer  faults  and  more 
to  recommend  it,  than  most,  if  not  any,  modem 
books  of  the  kind.  Certainly,  some  books  of 
design  of  Gothic  furniture  which  were 
brought  out  when  Gothic  feeling  was  at 
its  height,  are  no  more  beautiful,  and 
far  more  inconvonient  and  unsuitable,  than  the 
general  run  of  designs  in  the  books  wo  have 
been  speaking  of;  and  in  the  furniture  of  modi- 
fied Gothic  feeling,  which  is  often  to  be  found 
now,  there  is  a squareness  and  heaviness  which 
is  more  suitable,  certainly,  to  exeention  in  woed, 
than  the  voluptuous  curves  of  Chippendale  s 
furniture,  but  which  a future  generation  will 
probably  regard  as  ungraceful  in  appearance  j 
just  as  we  now,  baring  in  some  respects  cer- 
tainly a more  robust  and  healthy  taste  in 
decorative  art  than  prevailed  in  the  last  century , 
regard  the  furniture  of  that  date  as  deficient 
ill  mass  and  solidity  of  design,  notwithstand- 
ing its  frequently  unquestionable  elegance. 


THE  FOURTn  CENTENAllY  OF  TITIAN’S 
BIRTH. 

Some  weeks  ago,  when  doscribing  the  cele- 
bration of  Giorgione’s  fourth  centenary,  we  bad 
occasion  to  announce  for  the  end  of  this  year  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Titian  at  his  native 
place,  Pieve  di  Cadore.  Born  in  the  same  year 
as  Giorgione,  it  had  been  originally  determined 
to  celebrate  in  tho  same  year  the  fourth  cen- 
tenary of  the  birth  of  the  great  master  of  the 
Venetian  school.  But  within  a short  time  a sad 
announcement  of  the  destruction  of  the  mould 
(the  statue  was  to  have  been  in  bronze)  in  the 
conrsQ  of  its  casting,  has  obliged  the  interesting 
ceremony  of  the  unveiling  to  bo  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Great  disappointment  has  been,  as  might  be 
imagined,  expressed,  but  among  the  numerous 
admirers  of  the  great  painter,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  those  who  have  made  the  pleasant 
pilgrimage  to  tho  place  of  his  birth,  situated  in 
the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the  Cadore  Alps, 
and  but  a few  steps,  comparatively  speaking, 
from  the  groat  high  road  of  tho  gorgeous 
Ampezzo  Pass,  the  rival  of  the  Brenner  in  the 
old  days,  and  still  considered  by  the  tradition- 
alists as  tho  most  impressive  entrance  into 
Venetia  and  Northern  Italy. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  do  more  than  refer 
at  present  to  tho  quiet  little  village  of  Pievo 
di  Cadore,  the  birthplace  of  Titian,  where  still 
exists,  almost  untouched,  the  house  in  which  ho 
was  born. 

On  the  road  to  Pieve,  approaching  it  either 
fromVenico,  or  after  leaving  it  on  tho  road  thither, 
one  traverses  the  whole  country  in  which  Titian 
passed  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  and  when 
the  traveller,  supposing  he  ia  visiting  the 
Cadore  hills  from  Venice,  has  left  behind  him 
the  city  from  which  we  are  at  present  writing, 
he  soon  reaches  the  picturesquely-situated  town 
of  Conegliauo,  with  all  its  gentle  memories  of 
Giambattista  Cima,  called  henco  da  Conegliano, 
recalled  in  the  glowing  frescoes  still  in  excellent 
preservation  on  the  exterior  of  the  houses ; 
while  tho  old  castle,  tho  fortifications,  and  the 
distant  ruins  of  the  Medimval  Gastello  di  San 
Salvatore,  speaks  of  tho  warlike  fame  of  the 
town  in  the  days  gone  by,— days  when  the 
renown  (still  kept  up)  of  the  wine  of  Coneg- 
liauo was  universal  throughout  Italy,  and  even 
Germany. 

But,  arrived  at  Conegliauo,  tho  traveller  to 
reach  Titian’s  country  must  rumble  in  a dilisence 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  pass  on  by 
the  tree-bordered  and  well-kept  highroad  to  the 
antique  town  of  Ceneda,*  and  now  approaching 
the  first  spurs  of  the  Alps,  enter  the  narrow 
valley,  between  the  precipice  of  which  foams 
the  Hosebio,  and  passing  under  the  gray  and 


• It  was  in  this  town  that  was  bom  Lorenzo  da  Ponte, 
who,  after  having  held  at  Treviso  the  chair  of  Belles- 
Lettres,  succeeded  in  the  theatre  of  Vienna  the  famous 
Metastasio  ; and,  after  having  travelled  through  Europe 
in  tho  vain  searoh  of  fortune,  married,  ana  went  to 
America  where  ho  taught  Italian ; and,  after  having  been 
a druggist  and  bookselier,  and  founded  a library  ot  some 
25  000  volumes,  died  a Catholic,  leaving  his  son  his  suc- 
coMor  in  the  New  York  University,  together  with  two 
volumes  of  Memoirs,  written  with  tho  intention,  as  he 
says,  that  at  least  others  may  learn  from  my  example  what 
I have  not  had  the  occasion  so  to  learn.] 


crumblingtowcrof  King  Madrucco,— aweird  and 

spectral  sentinol,  as  it  were,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

enter  the  war-battered  town  of  Serravalle. 

in  whose  piazza  still  stands  the  flagstaff  of  the 
Venetian  Republic,  and  over  tbe  gateway  of 
whoso  town-hall  still  may  be  discovered  m a 
mutilated  condition  tbe  winged  bon  of  St.  Mark. 

And  now  at  last  we  are  in  Titian’s  country  ; 
in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  may  still  be 
admired  a famous  altar-piece  already_  more 
than  once  described,  and  whose  authenticity  is 
proved,  not  alone  by  the  name  written  on  it, 
but  by  tbe  records,  preserved,  of  au  mtorestiug 
dispute  engaged  between  tbe  painter  and  the 
governing  body  of  the  church,  a dispute  which 
lasted  six  years,  occasioned  by  their  desire  to 
see  substituted,  and  without  exti’a  charge,  tbe 
St.  Peter  for  the  St.  Vicenzo. 

It  ia  with  no  amall  degree  of  pride  that  the 
Serravalleai  tell  one  ot  Titian’s  long  sojourn  m 
their  town,  and  how  he  married  his  beautiml 
daughter  Lavinia  to  a native  of  the  place, 
OorSolio  Sarcinello.  From  tho  marriage  con. 
tract  ot  March  20th,  1555,  still  ciisting,  but 
which,  alas!  we  have  not  been  able  to  see, 
doubtless  a superb  specimen  of  the  then  still 
flourishing  art  of  illumination,  we  learn  that  the 
dowry  was  2,400  ducats,— a sum  corresponding 
in  the  present  day  to  little  more  than  3001. 

Lavinia,  Titian’s  beautiful  daughter,  was 
born,  as  is  well  known,  in  1530,  after  her 
brother  Pomponio  and  Orazio  ; the  former  s bad 
conduct  sadly  embittered  the  great  painter  s 
latter  days,  though  he  was  through  bis  inflnence 
placed  high  in  the  Church ; the  latter,  Orazio, 
bis  father’s  pride,  died  in  the  pnmo  of  lite. 
Titian  dearly  loved  his  daughter  Lavmia,  whose 
beauty  numerous  engravings  by  Hollar  and 
others  have  made  familiar  to  the  world,  from 
tho  well-known  pictures  at  Dresden,  m the 
Louvre,  acd  in  tho  Barberigo  collection  at 
Venice.  To  the  painter’s  grief,  his  Lavinia, 
after  having  borne  him  six  grandsons,  died 
when  only  thirty  years  of  age. 

Tho  Sarciuelli  family  possessed  in  times  gone 
by  numerous  documents,  portraits,  and  sketches 
by  their  famous  relation, — treasures  long  since, 
horrible  to  relate,  employed  as  fuel  for  the 
kitchen  fire.  Tbe  bouse  in  which  Lavinia 
lived  —belonging  at  present  to  tbe  Carmeletti 
family,  wo  believe,  who  still  with  rare  courtesy 
show  one  a Venus  painted  by  tbe  master,  and  a 
few  documents  saved  from  the  general  destruc- 
tioD,— is  one  of  that  characteristic  type  of  the 
Lombardesque  architecture  which  has  left  such 
a lasting  impression  on  tbe  towns  of  tbe  \ ene- 
tian  terra-Jir^na,  showing  at  tbe  same  time  the 
past  prosperity  of  Serravalle  at  a time  when  it 
was  tie  emporium  of  all  the  goods  coming  from 
or  going  into  Germany,  or,  when  prospered, 
among  various  other  branches  of  industry,  a 
renowned  manufactory  of  arms. 

Intimately  connected  thus,  as  is  tho  town  ot 
Serravalle,  with  tho  domestic  life  of  tbe  greatest 
probably  of  all  painters,  the  surrounding  country 
is  no  less  interesting  from  its  being  hallowed, 
so  to  speak,  by  tbe  long  residence  of  Titian. 

It  is  not  along  the  Strada  dAlemagna,  tbe 
antique  but  well-kept  road  into  Germany, 
through  mountain  gorges,  down  which,  m this 
season,  dash  more  than  one  foaming  torrent, 
or  past  the  mist-hidden  ruins  of  the  tower  of 
S Floriano,  standing  on  the  banks  of  tbe  dark- 
blue  Lago  Movto,  and  so  on  the  direct  road  to 
Bellunoaud  Piovo,  among  tbe  Cadore  hills,  where 
Titian  was  born,  that  one  must  travel  to  reach 
tho  country-house  where  the  great  painter 
passed  so  many  happy  summer  hours. 

Turning  to  the  right,  and  leaving  Serravalle 
behind,  rises  before  one  standing  alone  in  the 
midst  of  tbe  fertile  plain,  one  of  the  last  spurs 
of  tbe  Alps,  the  Colle  Umberto,  recently  so 
denominated,  antique  as  it  is,  m houour  of 
the  reigning  King  ot  ttnlj-.and  on  its  elopes  tho 
old-world  church  of  S.  Fior,  with  its  treasure,  a 
nictaro  by  Cima.  in  excellent  condition,  and 
representing  John  the  Baptist  gaunt  with 
famine  from  bis  fast  iu  tbe  desert. 

At  no  great  distance  from  S.  Fior  commences 
tbe  ascent  of  the  Colle,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
dotted  with  many  a pleasant  patrician  villa. 
One  of  these,  even  if  not  conspicious  for  its 
“model”  character,  is  interesting  as  having 
been  the  residence  of  the  well-known  antiquary 
the  Conte  Domenico  Morosmi,  the  Italian  Lord 
Braybrooke  (the  decipherer  of  Pepyss  Diary) 


• In  the  sixteenth  eenturj  the  town  of  Serravalle  was 
elmost  entirely  destroyed  by  a mass  of  rock  washed  down 
hv  these  winter  torrents,  and  the  road  this  year,  as  we 
kLw  to  our  cost,  was  completely  blocked  up  from  the 
same  cause. 


of  some  generations  since,  gifted  like  that  noble- 

man with  the  rare  power  of  puzzling  out  the 
most  abstruse  cipher.  A story  is  extant  bow 
the  Abbate  Caucelliori,  writing  the  history  of 
the  Lincei,  had  not  been  able  throughout  Italy 
to  find  any  paleographer  capable  of  deciphering 
the  letters  of  Federico  Cesi,  the  founder  of  that 
academy;  thanks,  however,  to  the  Conte  Moro- 
sini,  these  letters  were  at  length  brought 
before  the  public. 

It  would  bare  been  unjust  to  have  passed 
tbe  pleasant  residence  of  this  antiquary  without 
a word  of  gratitude  to  his  memory ; and  now 
again  climbing  up  the  hill,  one  reaches  at  length 
its  summit.  In  clear  weather,  one  is  told  that 
from  this  position  can  be  seen  in  the  far  distance 
the  line  of  the  sea,  with  Venice,  Treviso,  Por- 
denone,  and  at  one’s  feet  tbe  vast  plam  of  the 
Camollo,  where  at  tbe  beginning  of  this  century 
(1809)  was  fought  between  tho  French  and 
Austrians  the  terrible  battle  of  Sacils  (inwhi^ 
Thiers  tells  us  there  were  no  less  than  6,0W 
killed).  Near  us  on  tbe  hill  cluster  the  little 
bouses  of  the  .'village,  where  still  live  the 
descendants  of  the  famous  musical  instrument- 
makers,  the  brothers  Antoniazzi,  — a name 
revered  by  all  followers  of  Euterpe. 

Artistic  memories  in  this  country  abound; 
and  now,  descending  tbe  slopes  of  tho  Colle,  we 
find  ourselves  at  tho  doors  of  the  church  or 
Castel  Eogauzuolo,  the  treasure-house  of  tlii-ee 
paintings  by  Titian.  Some  twenty  years  back, 
the  Venetian  Academy  of  Arts  deputed  several 
gentlemen  to  examine  into  the  state  of  these 
paintiogs,  and  the  decision  was  come  to  that 
a judicious  restoration  was  required,  but  the 
worthy  villagers,  shrewdly  suspecting  that_  the 
pictures  would  be  copied  and  tbeir  originals 
robbed,  threatened  to  loppose  the  project  ot 
restoration,  declaring  that  tho  work  (M  Titian 
Bbould  never  bo  touched.  One  of  the  Commis- 
sioners hereupon  pointed  to  tbe  \ irgm  s 
mantle,  which  was  sadly  chipped.  ihis  is 
not  Titian’s  work,  per  JHo  ! ” said  bo ; this  is 
canvas  : nothing  else  than  canvas.  The  konest 
authorities  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
on  condition,  however,  that  the  painter  should 
never  be  left  alone  one  instant  with  tbe  pic- 
tures. All  was  agreed  upon;  but,  later  on, 
further  difficulties  arising,  the  whole  work  was 
eventually  left  intact.  As  a strange  sequel  to 
this,  some  five  years  ago  tho  cherished  Titians 
were  found  to  liavc  been  stolen;  not  long  after 
they  reappeared,  but  a profound  mystery  will 
ever  bang  over  the  whole  affair. 

The  mention  of  these  three  pictures  by  Titian 
brings  us  directly  to  speak  of  tbe  country-house 
which  the  famous  painter  possessed  here  at 
Castel  Roganznolo.  From  the  contract  of  1549 
of  the  Massari  with  Titian,  it  appears  that  for 
the  three  pictures  above  mentioued,  200  Vene- 
tian ducats  were  to  bo  paid  ; it  being  difficult 
at  the  moment  to  raise  this  sum,  it  wp  agreed 
that  tbe  parishioners  should  lend  their  help  to 
carry  np  to  this  spot  tbe  materials  for  a house 
which  tho  painter  had  determined  on  buddiug 
for  his  villeggiatura  among  the  hills.  These 
services  were  soon,  however,  not  merely  confined 
to  the  transport  of  materials;  in  tho  canons 
bouse  are  still  preserved  tho  accounts  of  the 
oeriod,  from  which  wo  gather  that  firewood, 
erain,  and  wine  were  often  carried  “ a \enecia 
a Messer  Tician  depentor.”_  But  the  item  which 
is  the  most  often  repeated  is  that  of  wine. 

From  these  simple  eutries  we  learn  how 
hichlv  and  with  what  shrewdness  (judging 
even  by  tbe  wine  of  this  year’s  vintage),  Titian 
nrized  the  product  of  the  vineyards  of  these 
hills.  It  is  well  known  that,  at  bis  house  in 
Venice,  ho  used  to  have  many  a joyful  banquet 
with  bis  brother  artists  and  bis  worthy  com- 
neer  Aretino,  who  invited  him  in  return  m 
such  terms  as  these,— “ A brace  of  pheasants, 
and  I know  not  what  beside,  await  you  at  supper 
at  Signora  Angela  Tafietta’s;  so  come  that,  by 
continual  merriment,  old  age,  that  spy  of  death  s, 
shall  never  carry  us  off  till  we  be  old.  _ 

So  was  understood  tbo  artist  s life  m those 
times,  and  Fra  Sebastian  del  Piombo  at  Rome, 
remembering  those  festive  meetings,  writes  to 
“Messer  Pietro  Aretino,” — “Now  that  I am 
become  a monk.  I do  not  wish  you  to  believe 
that  the  brotherhood  has  spoilt  mo,  and  that  i 
am  not  the  same  Sebastiano,  painter,  good  com- 
panion, which,  in  the  days  gone  by,  I have 
always  been,”  and  ends  by  sending  his  greeting 
to  Jacopo  Sansovino,  adding,  “ and  to  our  dear 
compeer,  Titian,  I beg  you  to  recommend  ma 
warmly  and  to  all  the  friends.” 


* Letters,  vol.  iv.,  p.  133. 
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The  fatigue  of  his  profession  and  his  busy 
life  at  Venice  rendering  repose  absolutely  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time,  Titian  determined,  with 
this  view,  to  reside  on  the  enchanting  spot  near 
Castel  Roganzuolo,  called  then,  as  now  Col  de 
Manza. 

After  the  death  of  the  famous  painter,  the 
house  and  the  fields  attached  (there  were  ten, 
as  we  learn  from  a note  written  by  himself  in 
1566)  passed  to  the  sons  of  his  daughter 
Lavinia,  and  from  them  to  the  noble  family  of 
Fabric,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  no  less 
than  200  years. 

The  site  of  the  house  having  been  chosen  by 
Titian,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  admirably  it  is 
situated  to  enjoy  all  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  the  picturesque  views  of  the  valley.  Within 
the  house  all  is  calm,  silent,  and  pastoral.  In 
the  distance  stands  out  the  panorama  of  the 
mountains,  which  recalled  to  him  each  day  his 
native  Cadore,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  the 
immense  plain,  through  which  run  the  silvexy 
threads  of  the  Sile,  the  Piave,  and  the  Taglia- 
niento,  and  on  the  extreme  horizon  Venice,  where 
were  centred  all  his  art,  his  ambition,  and  his 
fame;  almost  at  his  feet  Coneda  and  Serra- 
valle,  where  he  looked  down  on  the  home  of  his 
daughter  Lavinia,  in  which  was  centred  all  hia 
domestic  affection. 

Here  the  divine  painter,  at  the  close  of  his 
glorious  and  still  laborious  life,  enjoyed  for  many 
years  a well-merited  peace  and  repose,  and  who 
knows  how  often,  under  the  delicious  sky,  and 
surrounded  by  these  scenes,  drinking  in  the 
inspiration  of  those  marvellous  conceptions 
which  have  rendered  his  name  immortal,  have 
honoured  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner 
Italian  art,  and  gained  the  admu'ation  of  the 
world. 

Treviso. 


[Dec.  21,  1878. 


A RUN  THROUGH  SPAIN. 

VALLADOLID  AND  THE  ESCORIAL. 

The  journey  from  the  French  frontier  to 
Madrid,  if  unbroken,  would  be  performed  with 
reluctance.  New  to  Spain  and  to  Spanish 
towns,  the  traveller  would  naturally  consider 
ho  was  wasting  his  opportunities  if  he  did  not 
halt  on  the  road,  and  Burgos  aud  Valladolid 
naturally  suggest  themselves.  The  latter  town 
has  the  advantage  of  being  about  half  way, 
and  a study  of  the  I'ailway  time-tables  prompted 
us  to  select  this  resting-place.  We  haste, 
however,  to  confess  that  our  choice  was  un- 
wise. 

Burgos  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  town. 
If  only  one  out  of  these  two  towns  can  be 
visited,  the  preference  should  be  given  to 
Burgos.  Yet  Valladolid  was  the  capital  of 
Castile  before  Madrid  acquired  that  honour; 
and  even  now,  commercially  speaking,  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  towns  in  Spain,  especially  with 
1‘egard  to  the  trade  in  tissues.  We  consequently 
expected  to  find  that  the  hand  of  progi'ess  had 
made  its  mark  on  this  old  seat  of  learuing,  this 
antique,  ecclesiastical,  and  political  capital.  It 
would  be  difficult,  however  to  imagine  a greater 
deception.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  met 
with  our  first  melancholy  experience  of  Spanish 
slovenliness,  indifference,  indolence,  dirt,  and 
squalor. 

Our  hotel,  though  a modest  one,  was,  it  is  true, 
perfectly  clean.  Our  bod-i'ooni,  however,  could 
not  boast  of  either  chimney  or  window.  There 
was  a little  wooden  trap,  a foot  square,  which, 
as  nimbly  demonstrated  by  a portly  chamber- 
maid, could  bo  reached  by  standing  on  the 
dressing-table ; bat  it  was  expedient  not  to  open 
this,  though  it  opened  out  on  to  a delightful 
terrace,  for  fear  of  admitting  mosquitoes.  But 
we  ought  nob  to  complain,  considering  that  for 
our  room,  for  chocolate  in  the  morning,  a sub- 
stantial lunch,  and  equally  solid  dinner,  including 
wine,  the  charge  was  only  twenty-four  reals  or 
five  shillings  per  day.  The  managers  of  this 
hotel,  we  might  add,  are  so  far  imbued  with 
modern  ideas,  that  they  alone  in  all  V^alladolid 
have  ventured  to  advertise  in  the  Spanish 
Railway  Guide. 

The  town  was  one  swamp  of  mud,  with  streets 
which  we  can  hardly  qualify  as  badly  naved, 
since  many  of  them  were  not  paved  at  alL  The 
old  buildings  were  neglected,  the  churches  were 
comparatively  insignificant,  and  the  Esgeva,  an 
open  sewer,  waters  the  banks  of  the  Romenada 
or  principal  promenade  of  the  town.  The  un- 
ornamented  cathedral  Herrera  built  is  hardly 
worth  looking  at;  the  sooner  we  pass  the  u^-lv 
reddish,  aun-burnt  walla  of  St.  Peter,  the  better, 


vites  a long  aud  earnest  contemplation.  The 
side  door  is  particularly  remarkable,  aud  here 
tobacco  is  ke 't  under  military  guard.  Not- 
withstanding this  desecration,  the  pointed  arch 
retail  s its  pristine  symmetry,  and  is  not  spoilt 
either  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  or  the  ruthless 
assaults  it  endured  from  the  French  during  the 
Peninsular  war.  The  church  was,  on  that 
occasion,  gutted,  and  thus  shared  the  fate  of 
other  aud  innumerable  Spanish  monuments. 
The  fai^de  and  this  side  porch  still  remain,  how- 
ever,  to  remind  us  of  the  celebrated  inquisitor 
Cardinal  Juan  Torquemada,  who  built  a great 
portion  of  this  church.  We  should  be  tempted 
to  land  at  the  Cullegiata  de  San  Gregorio,  which 
also  possesses  a splendid  fa<jade,  but  for  the 
general  sense  of  disappointment  inspired  by  the 
town,  viewed  as  a whole.  How  such  a city  can 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  such  a state  of  neglect 
when,  after  all,  there  are  large  fortunes  made 
within  its  walls,  passes  our  understanding.  The 
inhabitants  of  Valladolid  have  evidently  but 
very  little  public  spirit.  There  is  one  detail, 
however,  which  we  should  in  justice  mention, 
namely,  the  excellence  and  the  cheapness  of  one  , 
of  the  theatres.  The  Spaniards,  though  very 
fond  of  this  form  of  entertainment,  object  to 
paying  the  indispensable  charge  for  entrance. 
An  ingenious  compromise  had  consequently  to 
be  organised.  Three  one-act  plays  and  three 
ballets  are  given  every  night ; and  the  theatre 
cleared  after  each.  Thus  a complete  entertain- 
ment can  be  enjoyed,  the  dilettanti  can  boast  of 
having  been  to  the  theatre,  and  yet  only  dis- 
burse about  a third  of  what  they  would  other- 
wise have  to  pay.  Profiting  by  this  arrange- 
ment, we  were  able  to  witness  a comedy  and 
applaud  a good  characteristic,  and  in  no  respect 
immodest  dance,  while  waiting  for  the  evening 
train  to  Madrid,  and,  though  we  wont  to  the 
stalls,  the  entire  expenditure  only  amounted  to 
5d.  Wo  should  add  that  this  was  a handsome, 
gay,  high-class  theatre,  well  frequented,  with 
boxes,  four  tiers  of  velvet  seats,  &o.  If  such 
good  performances  could  be  witnessed  in  London 
for  appro.ximafce]y  the  same  price,  the  public 
houses  would  not,  we  imagine,  be  quite  so 
crowded. 

During  the  whole  night  the  train  travels 
onwards,  through  sierra  after  sierra,  reaching 
sometimes  an  altitude  of  over  3,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  the  cold  is  inteuse, 
and  as  a contrast  to  tht  teat  in  the  day,  and  on 
the  plain,  should  bo  guarded  against  with  the 
utmost  precaution.  At  last  the  morning  dawns, 
revealing  the  wildest  and  most  disconsolate  of 
scenes.  The  brown  dull  sierras  stretch  out 
before  us,  beyond  a barren  ugly  plain  fringed  by 
the  most  fantastic  peaks.  Then  suddenly  these 
great  hills  seem  to  rush  up  on  the  train,  and  we 
cut  our  way  through  a fringe  of  rocks,  while  the 
monster  mountains  threaten  us  on  either  side. 
Sometimes  a mountain  will  bear  on  its  bald 
sharpened  peak  a huge  round  stone  the  size  of 
a house,  and  yet  poised  so  lightly,  on  so  fine  a 
point,  that  it  seems  as  if  a child’s  breath  would 
suffice  to  send  it  crashing  down  as  a mighty 
avalanche  below.  A convent  has  been  built 
nnder  one  of  these  stones.  One  day  it  must 
fall  and  uttei’ly  annihilate  the  small  community 
living  under  its  shade.  But  this  danger  is  con- 
sidered as  a sure  corrective  to  temptation.  One 
glance  upwards  at  the  quivering  stone,  and 
mundane  thoughts  vanish  in  the  presence  of 
this  embodiment  of  death.  With  the  best  of 
inclinations  to  tolerate  all  that  may  improve  our 
natures,  and  while  quite  appreciating  the  ad- 
mirable moral  lessons  that  may  be  derived  from 
“ a sermon  in  stones,”  we  cannot  but  think  that 
this  crumbling  rock,  with  its  perpetual  menace 
of  thoughtless,  brutal  annihilation,  is  scarcely 
m keeping  with  the  gentle,  peaceful,  humane 
teachings  of  pure  Christianity.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  to  remove  these  magnificent 
but  dangerous  stones,  and  use  them  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  numerous  buildings  Spain  needs 
so  much. 

The  country  is  now,  at  last,  more  open.  To 
the  right  of  the  train,  a flat  arid  plain  stretches 
out  towards  Madrid.  But  suddenly,  to  the  left, 
resting  at  the  very  foot  of  a huge  mountain,  the 
enormous  palaco  of  the  Escorial  bursts  upon  the 
view.  The  suddenness  of  the  apparition,  the 
completeness  of  the  view  obtained,  the  splendid 
site,  2,700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  occu- 
pied by  the  palace,  and,  above  all,  the  enormous 
size  of  the  Escorial,  cannot  fail  to  excite  at 
least  momentarily  enthusiasm.  For  our  part, 
we  at  once  resolved  not  to  proceed  any  further, 
but  got  out  of  the  train  directly  it  stopped  at 


describe  in  detail  this  celebrated  palace.  But 
few^  buildings  in  the  world  are  more  open  to 
criticism.  The  closer  the  visitor  approaches 
the  keener  must  be  his  disappointment.  There, 
is  nothing  ancient  about  the  building  ; it  has  not 
the  proportions  of  a Pagan  temple,  and  it  does 
not  produce  the  religious  effect  and  the  awe- 
inspiring influence  of  a Gothic  structure.  The 
plain  smooth  granite  walls,  the  small  andscai-ce 
windows,  the  slate  roofs,  all  appear  more  like  a 
barrack  than  a palace.  It  is  a sombre  place, 
built  by  a sombre,  morose  monarch,  whose  mind 
was  filled  with  sinister  thoughts,  whose  acts 
were  chiefly  deeds  of  blood  and  persecution ; a 
retiring,  shy,  perhaps  remorseful,  and,  in  any 
case,  dull,  yet,  in  his  way,  ambitious  king. 
“From  the  foot  of  a mountain,”  Philip  II. 
exclaimed,  " I govern  the  world,  both  old  and 
new,  with  two  inches  of  paper.”  The  palace 
was  begun  in  1563  by  Juan  Bautista  de  Toledo, 
and  finished  in  1581  by  his  great  pupil  Juan  de 
Herrera.  As  size  is  its  principal  virtue,  we 
should  mention  that  it  covers  500,000  ft , 
contains  eighty-eight  fountains,  fifteen  cloisters, 
eighty-six  staircases,  sixteen  court-yards,  and 
3,000  ft.  of  painted  frescos.  Of  these  latter, 
those  that  ornament  the  grand  staircase  are 
particularly  fine.  They  are  also  well  preserved, 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  even  at  the  Es- 
corial.  The  church  is,  of  course,  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  palace.  Its  decorous 
black  and  white  pavement,  the  superb  retablo 
of  the  high  altar,  the  screen,  93  ft.  high  and 
43  ft.  wide,  which  Giacomo  Trezzo,  of  Milaii, 
took  seven  years  to  make,  the  dividing  columns 
in  jasper,  the  beautiful  alabaster  pulpit,  the 
paintings,  and  the  gilt  statues,  all  contribute  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  church,  and  to  detain 
tlie^  gaze  of  the  visitor.  Perhaps,  howevei”,  the 
majority  of  tourists  will  be  more  interested  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  bronze  gilt  effigies  of 
Charles  V .,  the  greatest  of  all  Spanish  monarchs, 
and  his  wife  and  his  daughters  kneeling  in  a 
low  oratory  of  black  marble  on  one  side  of  the 
altar;  while,  on  the  other  side,  Philip  II.  and 
three  of  his  four  wives,  and  hia  son  Charlos, 
form  a similar  group  of  statuary.  These 
statues  are  excellent  portraits,  and  are  most 
richly  inlaid  witli  marble  and  precious  stones. 
Immediately  below  the  effigy  of  Philip  II.  is  a 
dark,  dismal,  ill-ventilated,  cold  room,  whence 
& view  may  be  had  of  Ciiarles  V.  oppo- 
site,  aud  of  the  high  altar.  It  was  here  that 
Philip  II.  spent  in  agony  the  last  days  of  hLs 
life,'  dying,  at  last,  in  this  miserable  room, 
which  by  its  general  disposition  would  in  itself 
suffice  to  kill  an  invalid,  notwithstanding  the 
515  i-elics,  each  in  separate  shrines,  which  this 
miserable  monarch  kept  close  at  hand. 

From  here  we  descend  into  the  Royal  tomb, 
which  is  under  the  high  altar.  It  is  a gorgeous 
chamber  where,  even  in  death,  the  kings  of 
Spain  are  able  to  surround  themselves  with  a 
certain  splendour.  It  is  an  octagon  36  ft.  in 
diameter  and  38  ft.  high,  made  principally  of 
dark  polished  marble  and  gilt  bronze.  There 
is  a tawdry  chandelier,  some  angels  that  are 
well  sculptured,  and  a fine  crucifix.  Twenty- 
six  niches  have  been  built  in  the  wall  to  receive 
the  kings  aud  queens  of  Spain,  for  none  must 
rest  here  but  those  who  have  actually  reigned 
on  the  throne.  The  queens  are  placed  to  the 
left  and  the  kings  to  the  right  of  the  alttn*, 
in  somewhat  gracefully-shaped  marble  coffins. 
But  for  tbe  length  we  should  be  inclined  to  con- 
sider these  coffins  rather  in  the  light  of  urns. 
The  bodies  go  through  a process  of  mummifica- 
tion, and  are  not  admitted  into  this  Pantheon 
for  some  years.  Thus  the  body  of  the  late 
Queen  Christina  is  confined  in  a little  chamber 
half-way  down  the  staircase,  aud  will  not  be 
admitted  to  her  final  resting-place  in  company 
with  the  other  monarchs  till  a certain  process 
of  decomposition,  or  rather  of  mummification, 
has  been  accomplished.  In  the  same  manner 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  young  Queen 
Mercedes  is  kept  apart  in  a little  chamber  near 
the  altar. 

The  library  is  well  worth  visiting  bee:. use  of 
its  ancient  manuscripts,  its  beautifully  illnmi- 
nated  works,  aud  its  magnificent  Arabic  Koran. 
There  are  innumerable  paintings,  frescoes,  speti- 
mens  of  tapestry  work,  &c-,  which  we  cannot 
stop  to  describe.  The  apartments  that  are  in- 
habited when  the  royal  family  come  to  the 
Escorial  seemed  to  us  cheerless  in  the  extreme. 
The  furniture  was  poor,  gaudy,  and  uncom- 
fortable.  There  were  straw  chairs  in  the  dining- 
room ! Two  or  three  rooms,  furnished  withiich 
marquetry,  were  certainly  handsome  ; the  doors, 
the  fnrnit.jim.  fLo  ^]]  most 
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richly  inlaid.  Bub  the  whole  waa  apoiled  by  the 
presence  of  a most  inartistic  and  vulgar  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece. 

In  spite  of  all  these  criticisms,  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  the  Esoorial  is  a wonderful  place, 
and  thoroughly  repays  the  trouble  of  a Tisit. 
Indeed,  no  Spaniard  would  forgive  the  stranger 
who  passed  near  Madrid  and  failed  to  visit  the 
Escorial.  The  Spaniards  are  immensely  proud 
of  this  gloomy  building,  which  certainly  con- 
tains  many  curious  objects,  and  affords  ample 
food  for  thoughts  on  history,  theology,  painting, 
and  archibecturo. 


ONLY  A BREWER. 

A LITTLE  more  than  a mile  from  the  Northern 
capital,  Copenhagen,  on  a moderate  eminence, 
which  permits  of  an  extensive  view  over  the 
green  Sund  as  far  as  the  blue  coast-line  of 
Sweden  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad  channel 
dividing  the  latter  from  Denmark,  rises  a large 
block  of  buildings  which  might  be  taken  for  a 
castle,  but  which  its  tall  chimneys  betray  as  an 
industrial  establishment.  It  is  the  Karlsberg 
Brewery,  one  of  the  largest  of  Scandinavia. 
This  extensive  establishment  was  founded  in 
1815  by  Hr.  J.  C.  .Jacobsen,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  introducing  in  Denmark  the  brewing  of 
“ yonng  ” Lager-beer,  i.c.,  beer  to  be  consumed 
before  it  is  one  year  old,  such  as  is  drunk  in 
immense  quantities  in  Germany,  whence  its 
manufactnre  and  consumption  have  spread  not 
only  over  almost  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe, 
hut  also  to  the  United  States,  &o.  The  owner 
of  the  Karlsberg  Brewery  himself  has  told  us 
how,  at  the  beginning  of  bis  career  as  a brewer, 
he  travelled  to  Munich,  that  happy  homo  of 
brewers  and  Elysium  of  beer-drinkers,  in  order 
to  bring  to  Copenhagen  a small  quantity  of 
yeast  tn  his  hat.  This  insignificant  treasure, 
however,  he  knew  how  to  employ  correctly  and 
how  to  increase.  During  the  first  few  years  he 
produced  only  about  70,000  gallons  of  beer  per 
annum,  bub  by  degrees  the  Northmen  began  to 
like  the  taste  of  the  precious  Germanic  beverage, 
and  thus  the  annual  production  of  Lager-beer 
in  bis  brewery  has  risen  to  over  3,000,000 
gallons  ! Everybody  knows  that  such  success 
must  bo  based  on  solid  foundations.  They  were 
supplied  in  the  case  of  the  Karlsberg  establish- 
ment by  the  energy  and  the  scientific  capacity 
of  its  founder  and  conductor.  Jacobsen  is  the 
first  brewer  in  Denmark  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  and  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to 
acquire  a thorough  training  in  natural  sciences. 
The  discoverer  of  electro-magnetism,  U.  C. 
Oersted,  was  the  director  of  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  Copenhagen,  where  young  Jacobsen 
studied,  and  the  latter  is  greatly  indebted  to 
thatnaturalist,  who  was  bis  favourite  teacher,  and 
who  seems  to  have  transmitted  to  his  disciple  a 
share  of  his  spirit  of  inquiry,  for  awakening 
that  love  of  natural  sciences  which  later  on  in 
life  incited  him  to  future  exertions.  The  amiable 
disposition  of  character  of  the  author  of  “ The 
Soul  in  Nature,”  which  attracted  permanently 
all  who  once  came  in  contact  with  him,  gained 
liim  a school  of  enthusiastic  followers,  who 
emulated  each  other  in  the  endeavour  to  be 
worthy  of  such  a master.  The  wonderful  in- 
fluence  exerted  by  Oersted  on  many  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  contemporaries — we  need  only 
mention  OohlenBchluger,ThorwaldseD,  Andersen, 
amongst  others, — acted  also  powerfully  on  his 
disciples,  among  whom  he  himself  accorded  to 
young  Jacobsen  a high  position.  The  latter, 
under  such  guidance,  devoted  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  Science,  and  has  continued  faithful  to 
her,  by  introducing  her  intelligently  and  per- 
severingly  into  practical  life,  and  by  constantly 
calling  upon  her  in  his  own  particular  sphere.  In 
this  he  succeeded  to  his  great  satisfaction,  but  only 
in  this  sense,  that  he  was  able  to  prove  the  close 
connexion  between  theory  and  practice,  and  thus 
showing  that  there  is  nothing  nobler  than  a 
blending  of  the  beautiful  and  the  idealistic  with 
the  useful  and  reality  of  life.  There  are  not 
many  such  high-minded  men,  and  of  these,  the 
Dane  Jacobsen  is  one  of  the  foremost.  It  is 
well  that  his  example  should  be  held  up  to  the 
gaze  and  emulation  of  a larger  public. 

As  soon  as  Jacobsen  waa  independent,  he 
threw  himself  with  fervour  into  public  life,  de- 
veloping an  unwearied  activity  in  many  direc- 
tions, without,  however,  in  the  least  neglecting 
or  impairing  his  own  industrial  activity.  For 
many  years  he  was  a busy  member  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Copenhagen.  The  Danish 
Government  commissioned  him,  the  brewer,  to 


superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings  in  the 
new  botanical  gardens,  which  contain  a collec- 
tion not  often  met  with,  and  on  that  account  to 
be  seen.  He  showed  his  knowledge  and  talent 
as  architect  by  designing  the  plans  for  the 
palm-hoHses  and  conservatories  with  novel 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  no  less  than 
by  conducting  all  those  works  to  their  comple- 
tion, all  the  time  giving  his  services  grataitously. 
When,  in  1859,  the  celebrated  chapel  of  the 
castle  of  Frederiksborg  was  burnt  down, 
Jacobsen  undertook  its  re-erection  and  the 
restoration  of  its  numerous  treasures  of  art,  at 
his  sols  expense,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
church  stands  there  more  beautiful  than  before, 
an  object  of  veneration,  the  goal  of  every  pil- 
grim who  visits  Denmark,  and  a monument  to 
the  munificence  of  one  of  her  children.  Being 
an  eminent  connoisseur,  the  brewer  has  a pic- 
ture-gallery and  a collection  of  works  of  the 
plastic  arts  which  seek  their  equal ; he  gives 
employment,  moreover,  throughout  the  year  to 
national  painters  and  sculptors  in  large  numbers, 
mostly  for  public  purposes.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  Jacobsen,  after  being  member 
for  several  years  of  the  second  chamber  of  the 
Danish  Bigsdag,  was  made  a life  peer  of  the 
house  of  lords.  Truly,  an  ornament  to  any 
house  of  lords,  and  yet  only  a brewer! 

After  thus  describing  the  man,  we  may  speak 
of  his  latest  foundation.  In  the  autumn  of 
1876,  Jacobsen  announced  to  the  Copenhagen 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  he  had  put  aside  a 
capital  of  one  million  crowns  (65,0001.)  for  a 
“Karlsberg  Institution,”  the  more  immediate 
object  of  which  was  to  promote  the  industry 
of  beer-browing  by  scientific  investigation,  and 
to  perfect  it  to  its  greatest  possible  extent.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  to  render  support  to  all 
branches  of  natural  science,  as  well  as  to 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  history,  as  far  as 
the  means  would  permit  of  it.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Institution  and  the  execution  of  its 
regulations  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Danish 
Academy,  which  selects  from  its  midst  a direc- 
tion of  five  members.  Three  of  the  latter, 
which  must  be  naturalists,  form,  with  two  non- 
academical  professors,  the  executive  committee, 
or  the  supervising  body  of  the  laboratories.  All 
those  persons  receive  for  their  labour  stipends, 
ranging  from  26L  to  65Z.  per  annum.  The  con- 
ductors of  the  laboratories  receive  a salary  of 
2081.,  with  a quinquennial  rise  of  391.,  until  it 
reaches  the  maximum  salary  of  390L  They 
receive  besides  free  residences,  firing,  and  light 
at  the  Karlsberg  Institution.  The  chemical,  phy- 
Biological,  physical,  and  other  laboratories  are  in 
connexion  with  the  extensive  buildings  of  the 
brewery  ; at  present  only  the  first  is  completed, 
and  fitted  up  completely,  at  an  additional  ex- 
pense to  Jacobsen,  with  apparatus,  collections, 
library,  &c.  The  administrative  body  of  the 
Karlsberg  Institution  consists  at  present  of  the 
following  members  of  the  Academy  and  pro- 
fessors : — Madvig,  Steenstrnp,  Panum,  Barfoed, 
and  Holm,  all  names  well  known  beyond  the 
borders  of  their  country,  some  of  them  enjoy- 
ing a high  reputation.  The  conductors  of  the 
chemical  and  physiological  scotions  of  the  labo- 
ratory are  Hr.  M.  Kjeldahl  and  Hr.  M.  R. 
Pedersen,  both  tried  men  of  science.  The  work 
was  begun  in  1877,  and  a series  of  happily 
chosen  and  interesting  experiments  were  begun. 
They  include  at  present  only  such  problems  as 
touch  upon  zymology,  especially  the  chemistry 
and  mycology  of  beer. 

Should  the  principal  aim  of  this  magnificent 
institution  be  directed  towards  supplying  a 
scientific  foundation,  already  possessed  by  the 
two  important  branches  of  sugar-refining  and 
distilling,  to  an  industry  hitherto  carried  on 
in  a commonplace  sort  of  way,  this  special 
object  can  only  be  commended.  Jacobsen 
feels  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  trade  which 
bad  made  him  a millionaire,  and  that  he  cannot 
pav  more  efficiently  than  by  ensuring  the  per- 
fection which  it  otherwise  could  not  attain  to. 
The  laboratory  established  by  the  Association  of 
German  Brewers  pursues  the  same  object,  but 
its  labours  are  more  one-sided  and  its  investi- 
gations more  restricted.  Other  trades  in  Ger- 
many,  where  chemistry  plays  an  important  part, 
have  also  notably  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  direction.  We  may  only  mention,  among 
others,  the  laboratory  of  the  German  Tanners’ 
Association  at  Berlin,  where  knotty  questions 
affecting  that  important  trade  are  solved. 

The  Karlsberg  Institution  will  soon  develop 
into  a great  scientific  central  institute  in  which 
zymological  investigation  will  only  occupy  a ; 
section.  The  founder  is  proceeding  in  this 


direction  unfalteringly.  Already  in  the  spring 
of  1878  he  increased  the  capital  of  the  institu. 
tion  by  12,000/.,  the  interest  of  which  sum  v?ill 
be  devoted  to  the  establishment  and  extension 
of  a natural  history  museum,  to  serve  as  a com- 
plement to  the  institution.  The  museum  is  to 
be  located  in  the  rooms  of  the  castle  of  Frede- 
riksborg, to  the  re-erection  of  which  after  the 
fire  Jacobsen  contributed  17,0001.  All  those 
magnificent  gifts  of  a warm  patriotism,  com- 
bined with  an  appreciation  of  the  wants  of 
our  timo,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for  propagating 
information,  engender  a feeling  of  reverence  for 
the  man  who  so  unselfishly  brings  such  vast 
gifts. 

But  the  country  and  the  people  from  which 
spring  such  men  must  not  be  forgotten.  And 
Scandinavia,  and  again  little  Denmark,  are 
full  of  them.  There  is  not  another  country, 
speaking  proportionately,  which  is  able  to 
pass  in  muster  such  a largo  number  of  insti- 
tutions for  public  purposes.  Besides  nume- 
rous smaller  ones,  there  have  been  added 
during  the  last  few  decades  several  important 
institutes,  which  represent  a capital  of  520,0001., 
of  which  130,0001.  have  been  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  Sweden 
the  recently  deceased  J.  Letterstedt  has  left 
for  the  advancement  of  science  in  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  a sum  of  39,000/.  The 
name  of  Oskar  Dickson,  of  Gothenburg,  has 
been  made  known  all  over  the  globe  by  the 
equipment  of  three  expeditions  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  latter  has  also 
given  thousands  towards  the  foundation  of  im- 
portant schools  and  collections  in  his  country. 
In  the  city  of  Copenhagen  alone,  deceased 
citizens  have,  within  the  last  five  years,  left  to 
its  charitable  and  public  institutions,  whose  pos- 
sessioBS  already  amount  in  value  to  millions,  a 
sum  of  nearly  100,000/.  Since  her  liberation 
from  the  incumbrances  of  the  German  duchies, 
which  were  a clog  to  her  national  development, 
Denmark  has  progressed  in  every  respect,  but 
especially  materially, — silently,  it  is  trne,  but 
all  the  more  rapidly,  so  that  she,  in  this  respect, 
may  serve  as  a pattern  to  many  other  countries, 
much  larger  and  placed  more  fortunately. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  with  which  we 
started, — to  our  brewer  and  brewing.  The  often- 
repeated  objection,  that  good  beer  may  be 
brewed,  and  has  been  brewed,  without  going 
for  advice  to  the  chemical  laboratory,  maybe 
decisively  met  by  the  fact  that  wherever 
brewing  is  carried  on  on  a large  scale,  producing 
always  a well-known  article  of  consumption,  it 
is  carried  on  on  scientific  principles.  The  results 
of  the  award  of  prizes  at  this  year’s  Paris  Exhi- 
biton  are  proof  of  this  assertion.  The  greatest 
distinction, — the  Grand  Prix, — in  the  branch  of 
brewing,  has  been  carried  off  by  Dreber  in 
Scbechat,  Bergner  & Engel  in  Philadelphia, 
aud  — J.  C.  Jacobsen  in  Karlsberg,  near  Copen- 
hagen.  The  honest  Danish  patriot  (to  borrow 
from  a contemporary)  who  thus  nobly  causes  the 
riches  acquired  by  a scientific  pursuit  of  his 
trade  to  flow  back  to  the  people  which  con- 
tributed to  their  accumulation,  and  whose  name 
will  surely  shine  amongst  those  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind,  will  pardon  us  if,  by  the 
publication  of  the  preceding  data,  we  should 
hurt  his  well-known,  almost  excessively  modest 
simplicity.  But,  once  more,  it  is  useful,  it  is 
advisable,  in  our  timo  of  egotistic  materialism, 
to  hold  up  to  the  public  a picture  whence  are 
yet  reflected  unselfish  humanity,  unpretending 
patriotism,  and  a just  appreciation  of  the  means 
to  the  end : the  welfare  of  the  people,  even  at 
the  risk  of  some  nabob  or  mental  Lazarus 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  turning  away  from 
it  with  the  contemptuous  “ Only  a brewer!” 


New  Vestry-hall  for  Kensington. — The 
foundation-stone  of  a new  vestry-hall  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington,  was 
laid  on  the  12th  inst.,  upon  a piece  of  ground 
immediately  adjoining  the  old  vestry  in  High- 
street,  by  Lord  Kensington,  M.P.  General 
Boileau,  the  chairman  of  the  building  com- 
mittee,  read  a statement,  from  which  it  ap. 
peared  that  whereas  in  1851  the  houses  and 
premises  in  the  pariah  numbered  6,131,  with 
an  annual  rateable  value  of  228,864/.,  they 
bad  now  increased  to  21,908,  with  a rateable 
value  of  1,396,956/.,  only  350  of  tbe  2,245 
acres  comprising  the  area  of  the  parish  not 
being  covered.  The  cost  of  the  hall  and 
offices  would  amount  to  30,549/.,  and  the  gross 
expenditure,  including  purchase  of  freehold, 
&c.,  woxdd  bo  41,671/. 
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THE  HIGH  SAHOTUAKT  AT  JEEHSALEII. 

The  diacuasion  on  Lieut.  Conder’a  paper*  on 
this  subject  was  resumed,  as  elsewhere  stated, 
on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Kroyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  In  our 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Institute,  a fort- 
night ago  (p.  1281,  a7vte),  we  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Fergusson  replied  to  some  of  the  points  raised 
in  the  paper,  and  said  that  he  would  put  his 
remarks  on  paper,  for  submittal  to  the  meeting 
on  Monday  evening  last.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  paper,  amplifying  the  remarks 
made  by  him  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Mr.  Fergusson  said, — I rise  with  considerable 
reluctance  to  attempt  to  reply  to  the  paper  by 
Lieut.  Conder,  not  that  I feel  the  least  difficulty 
in  answering  all  the  objections  he  raises  to  my 
views,  but  that  they  are  brought  forward  in 
such  a form  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  follow  the  reasoning  on  which  they  are  based. 
I have  myself  frequently  intended  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  Institute,  but  have  always 
been  deterred  by  its  extreme  complexity.  There 
are  so  many  authorities  to  be  sifted,  so  many 
plans  and  diagrams  to  be  drawn,  in  order  to 
make  it  intelligible,  and  so  many  collateral  illus- 
trations to  be  adduced,  that  1 have  always  felt 
that  to  attempt  this  before  an  audience  not 
specially  interested  in  or  familiar  with  the 
subject  would  be  labour  in  vain.  I have,  con- 
sequently, thought  it  better  to  write  a book,  in 
which  all  these  things  could  be  brought  forward, 
with  all  the  necessary  references  to  authorities, 
in  such  a manner  that  any  student  might  at 
leisure,  with  books  and  drawing-board  by  his 
side,  master  the  whole  much  more  satisfactorily 
than  in  listening  to  a single  lecture  on  so  com- 
plicated a subject.  All  this  has  been  done  in 
my  “ Temples  of  the  Jews  and  other  Buildings 
in  the  Haram  Area  at  Jerusalem,”  a volume  of 
300  quarto  pages  of  text,  with  nine  plates  and 
fifty-two  woodcuts.  To  answer  the  paper  I 
would  like  to  read  you  my  book  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  j but  this  you  would  hardly 
stand,  and  I must  content  myself  with  such 
explanations  of  it  as  the  time  remaining  of  this 
meeting  will  admit.  If  I felt  that  I could  not, 
with  all  the  illustrations  and  appliances  at  my 
command,  make  my  views  intelligible  in  a single 
night,  oven  if  I confined  myself  to  the  Temple 
only,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Lieut. 
Conder  conld  make,  not  only  his,  but  mine  also, 
intelligible  in  a paper,  with  very  scant  diagi’ams 
and  without  a single  reference  to  authorities, 
while  ranging  over,  not  only  the  Jewish,  but 
the  Christian  and  Saracenic,  buildings  in  the 
Haram  area. 

Although  it  is  not  expressly  so  stated  in  so 
many  words,  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  con- 
text  that  this  paper  is,  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  intended  as  a refutation  of  certain  heresies 
of  which  I am  accused  regarding  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem.  His  theory  of  tho  site  of  the 
Temple  and  its  area  is  not,  as  I understand  it,  put 
forward  as  a serious  scheme,  and  certainly  is 
not  worked  ont  either  with  the  detail,  or  the 
references  to  authorities,  that  could  command 
acceptance  from  others.  As  he  himself  states, 
it  is  put  forward  as  a ‘‘theory  or  hypothesis 
indicating  the  direction  in  which  we  should 
work”;  the  advantage  of  introducing  such 
things  here  being  that  if  anything  can  be  said 
in  theii*  favour,  it  is  so  much  argued  against  my 
views — as  it  is  impossible  both  can  be  right — 
and  pro  tanto  it  aids  the  whole  argument  of  tho 
paper.  The  objections  to  my  views,  however, 
are  in  this  paper  stated  in  so  indistinct  a manner 
that  it  would  even  now  be  quite  open  to  its 
author  to  say  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  my 
woi'k  above  referred  to,  and  his  strictures  re- 
ferred to  some  previous  publication  of  mine. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  work  is  not  once  named  in 
the  paper.  My  words  are  nowhere  quoted,  and 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  page  or  place  where 
any  statement  is  to  be  found,  so  that,  though  I 
may  guess  what  is  intended,  no  one  else  cau  be 
sure.  More  than  this,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  a full  and  detailed  answer,  with 
all  the  requisite  illustrations  and  references,  will 
be  found  in  my  work  to  every  one  of  tho  objec- 
tions raised  to  my  views  in  this  paper.  Whether 
these  are  logical  and  satisfactory  others  must 
determine.  To  me  I ! ey  appear  completely  so  ; 
but  however  this  m y be,  it  is  not  a sufficient 
reply  simply  to  ignore  them,  as  is  done  in  this 
paper  throughout.  So  completely  is  this  the 
case  that,  had  this  paper  appeared  anywhere 
else,  I probably  would  not  have  thought  it  ne- 
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cessary  to  reply  to  it,  but  coming  in  so  formal  a 
manner  before  the  Institute,  I feel  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  offer  such  remarks  as  the  limited  time 
at  my  disposal  will  admit  of,  though  this  will 
be  hardly  more  than  sufficient  to  enter  a protest 
agaiust  its  assertions. 

In  the  first  place,  I must  bo  allowed  to  object 
in  Ihnine  to  any  one  being  allowed  to  put 
forward  any  scheme  for  restoring  the  Holy 
House  without  first  having  worked  through  all  the 
indications  regarding  the  temples  of  the  Jews 
to  be  fonnd  in  the  Bible.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  fashion  to  neglect  these  as  indistinct  and 
unintelligible,  and  to  timst  more  to  the  assertions 
of  the  Talmud,  (Whicb  certainly  are  distinct 
enough,  but  in  almost  all  cases  can  be  proved 
to  be  erroneous,  or  erroneously  applied,  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  Rabbis  of  the  real  form  of 
the  building  they  were  talking  about.  I have 
gone  over  the  passages  in  tho  Bible  referring 
to  the  Tenjple,  not  only  once,  hut  several  times, 
and  always  with  an  increasing  conviction  that, 
with  the  knowledge  we  derive  from  other 
sources,  they  are  sufficient  to  fix  the  position 
and  dimensions  of  the  temples  of  the  Jews 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  I may 
say,  we  now  know  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
courts  of  Solomon’s  Temple  were  300  cubits 
east  and  west,  by  100  cubits  north  and  south. 
The  temple  Ezekiel  describes  in  his  vision  was 
of  the  same  dimensioDS,  though  ho  complicates 
the  matter  by  adding  a north  and  south  court, 
making  it  300  cubits  in  that  direction  also.  We 
know  from  the  description  of  Hecateus  of 
Abdera,  who  saw  it  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
tho  Great,  that  the  Temple,  as  rebuilt  after  the 
return  from  the  Captivity,  was  of  these  dimen- 
sions, five  plethra  (500  ft.)  east  and  west,  by 
100  cubits  in  the  other  direction,  and  when  wo 
come  to  protract  the  Biblical  measurements  on 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  combined  with  what  wo 
learn  from  Josephus  and  the  Talmud,  we  find 
that,  from  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  of  Solo- 
mon’s  porch, — the  site  of  which  is  perfectly 
well  known, — to  tho  inner  side  of  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  court  of  the  Holy  House,  it  measures 
300  cubits, — 1-50  ft., — neither  more  nor  less. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  me  to  enter  at 
present  into  the  details,  though  they  will  all  be 
found  ia  my  work  above  referred  to,  and  I must 
consequently  content  myself  by  stating  broadly 
that  I have  embodied  all  the  indications  found 
in  the  Bible,  combined  with  all  the  measure- 
ments furnished  by  Josephus  and  the  Talmud, 
in  a plan  of  the  Temple  which  forms  plate 
No.  2 of  my  work,  which  was  drawn  on  a large 
plan  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Having  done 
this  I find  the  whole  so  consentaneous,  and  to 
fit  so  well  together,  that  I would  now  undertake 
to  draw  a circle  with  a foot  radius,  on  the  pave- 
ment Jof  the  Haram  area,  which  should  mark 
the  centre  of  the  Jewish  altar,  within  its  limits, 
and  another  further  west,  which  should  mark 
the  centre  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  within  the 
same  limits  of  deviation.  Having  fixed  these 
two  points,  and  tho  external  dimension  being 
fixed  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  (as  will  presently 
be  shown),  I assert  that  there  is  not  one  dimen- 
sion  or  one  feature  in  the  plan  of  the  Temple 
which  may  not  be  fixed  within  the  limits  of  a 
cubit  or  two  at  the  utmost.  There  may  be  some 
details  of  the  chambers  and  minor  features 
which  require  further  consideration,  and  the 
elevation  may  be  open  to  criticism,  owing  to 
the  scant  materials  for  reconstructing  it;  but  in 
so  far  as  the  plan  and  general  outside  dimen- 
sions  are  concerned,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  there  is  no  building  in  antiquity  of 
the  same  extent  and  complication  whose  plan 
and  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  same 
certainty.  There  may  be  errors  of  arithmetic 
or  of  typography  in  my  work,  but,  barring 
such,  I challenge  the  exposure  of  any  error 
beyond  the  limits,  above  indicated,  in  my  plan 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by  Herod. 
I need  hardly  add  that  no  such  criticism  has 
yet  been  attempted,  nor  probably  will  be 
soon,  as  requiring  more  care  and  attention  than 
it  is  usual  to  bestow  on  such  subjects. 

Without  attempting  this,  and  indeed  without 
referring  to  any  of  my  plans,  Lieut.  Conder 
resumes  the  argument  by  enumerating  six 
objections  which  he  considers  quite  fatal  to  my 
theoiy  of  the  Temple  of  the  Jews.  As  these 
are  really  the  most  important  points  in  his 
paper  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state  as 
briefly  as  I cau  why  I think  them  irrelevant. 

No.  1. — “Tho  south  wall  of  the  Haram,  as 
above  shown,  is  922  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
master  course  runs  iiubroken  beyond  the  limit 
proposed  by  Mr.  Fergusson.” 


When  I first  wrote  on  the  subject  (“Topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem,  1847,”  p.  8),  I was  con- 
tent to  state  that  the  Stoa  Basilica  conld  not 
extend  beyond  600  ft.  from  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  Haram,  from  which  point  Lieut. 
Conder  and  everyone  else  admits  that  it  began, 
because  there  was  nothing  beyond  for  it  to 
stand  upon.  Finding  that  this  was  overlooked, 
in  1860  I published  a diagram  in  Smith’s 
“Dictionary  of  the  Bible”  to  show  how  im- 
possible  it  was.  This  answered  its  purpose  for 
a certain  time,  but  in  1875,  in  tho  AthencBum 
journal  (June  and  July),  Captain  Warren  chal- 
lenged me  to  show  why  it  should  not  extend  to 
the  south-east  angle.  I answered,  firstly,  that 
forty  columns  extended  over  922  ft.  would 
require  epistylia  24  ft.  in  length,  and  none  such 
existed  in  the  ancient  world ; and,  secondly, 
that  beyond  those  600  ft.  there  was  nothing  but 
what  he  afterwards  called  “ weak  arches  of  the 
Byzantine  period  ” (“  Underground  Jerusalem,” 
pp.  347,  325).  After  shifting  his  ground  once 
or  twice,  he  turned  to  persoual  abuse,  and  so 
closed  the  correspondence,  and  I thought  I had 
done  with  him,  and  am  surprised  that  the  ques- 
tion should  again  be  brought  forward.  If  Lieut. 
Conder  will  only  draw  a plan  and  section  of 
these  vaults  with  the  Stoa  over  them,  ho  will, 
I feel,  bo  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  it  did 
extend  over  them.  Besides,  this  extending  tho 
Temple  to  the  south-east  angle  leaves  no  room 
for  Solomon’s  palace,  which,  I believe,  nn- 
doubtedly  existed  in  that  corner.  Plan  No.  1 of 
my  work,  with  the  accompanyfng  text,  proves 
this,  to  my  mind,  beyond  all  dispute ; but  if  I 
am  wrong,  say  so  ; and  say  where  the  error  lies. 
Simply  ignoring  my  statements  and  plans  is  no 
answer.  Till  it  is  shown  to  be  otherwise,  I assert 
that  the  triple  gateway  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Horse  Gate  of  Solomon’s  palace  where  Athaliah 
was  slain  (2  Kings  xi.  19),  and  the  corner  tower 
was  “the  Great  Tower  by  tho  wall  of  Ophel, 
which  the  Tekoites  repaired.”  The  correspond- 
ing “ tower  by  the  Court  of  the  Prison”  was 
600  ft.  further  north,  and  marked  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  king’s  high  house  (Nehemiah 
iii.  25to27).  All  this  seems  so  clear  and  cer- 
tain, that  till  the  error  is  pointed  out,  I must  be 
allowed  to  assume  it  as  a fact.  IVhon  some  one 
will  explain  what  tho  “master  course”  means, 
and  whether  it  was  put  there  by  Solomon,  or 
Herod,  or  Justinian,  I will  state  whether  I agree 
with  him  or  not.  It  does  not  at  present  appear 
to  me  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  question ; but 
if  I were  asked  to  guess,  I should  say  it  was 
part  of  Justinian’s  repairs,  as  all  the  work  above 
it  certainly  is. 

No.  2. — “ The  junction  of  the  Ophel  wall  with 
the  south-east  angle  also  points  to  the  east  wall 
of  the  Haram  as  being  the  old  east  wall  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  Double  and  Triple  Gates  corre- 
spond to  the  two  Huldah,  or  ‘ mole-gates  ’ of 
the  Temple,  according  to  the  Talmud.” 

This  objection  ia  fully  answered  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  and  I could  therefore  only 
remark  that  the  Huldah  Gateway  under  the 
Mosque  El-Akaah  is  double,  and  as  such  fully 
answers  to  the  description  given  of  it  by  Jose- 
phus (Ant.  xi.,  5)  and  the  Talmud,  so  far  as  I 
know  it ; though,  as  Lieut.  Conder  gives  no  refo- 
rence,  I do  not  feel  sure.  But,  from  all  I know, 
I feel  certain  that  the  assumjjtion  that  there 
were  two  separate  entrances,  at  some  distance 
from  one  another,  is  wholly  gratuitous,  and 
unsupported  by  any  fact  within  my  knowledge. 

Nos.  3 and  4. — “ The  north-west  corner  of  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  enclosure  is  placed  where  the  rock 
is  100  ft.  lower  than  the  Sakhrah  ; thus,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a rock-scarp 
at  this  point,  such  as  is  required  for  the  site  of 
Antonia.  Foundations  would,  on  Mr.  Fergus, 
son’s  hypothesis,  bo  required  for  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  which  would  be  from  60  ft.  to  90  ft. 
deep,  in  order  to  give  to  the  floor  of  the  Temple 
the  requisite  elevation  (as  given  in  tho  Talmud) 
above  the  outer  court.” 

Objections  3 and  4 may  as  well  bo  taken 
together,  as  they  refer  to  matters  of  which 
neither  Lieut.  Conder  nor  I have  any  real  know- 
ledge.  On  this  subject,  however,  I may  bo 
allowed  to  remark  that  both  Capt.  Warren  and 
Lieut.  Conder  have  done  immense  injury  to  the 
correct  topography  of  Jerusalem,  by  publishing 
imaginary  contours  of  the  rock  surfaces  at 
Jerusalem,  at  depths  which  neither  they  nor  any 
one  else  saw,  or  ever  could  have  seen  them. 
Capt.  Warren’s  contoured  plan  of  the  Haram 
area  (“  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,”  p.  298)  is  one 
of  the  most  misleading  documents  ever  pub- 
lished, being  based  wholly  on  imaginary  sur- 
faces he  never  saw ; and  Lieut.  Conder’s  state- 
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ment  that  the  rock  waa  from  60  ft.  to  90  ft. 
below  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  show  how  little  is  really  known.  So  far  as  I 
can  make  out, — and  I believe  I may  state  that 
Major  Wilson  entirely  agrees  with  mo, — the 
rock  rises  gradually  though  irregularly  from  the 
valley  of  Jehoshophat  to  a ridge  terminating 
westward  in  something  very  like  a cliff,  where 
1 believe  the  tower  of  Antonia  to  have  been, 
and  just  behind  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the 
Temple,  where  I place  it.  Where  the  altar 
stood,  the  rock  rises  almost  to  the  surface; 
and  I see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  is  many 
feet  below  whore  the  Holy  of  Holies  stood, — 
6 ft.  or  9 ft.,  I believe,  would  he  nearer  the  mark 
than  60  ft.  to  90  ft. ; but  even  if  it  did,  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  Solomon  raised  the  founda- 
tions of  his  Temple  in  the  same  manner  and 
from  the  same  depth  that  Herod  afterwards 
accomplished.  No  further  argument  can  be 
based  upon  it;  and  that  may  safely  be  disre- 
garded, in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  evidence 
for  fixing  it  where  I have  done.  In  like  manner, 
if  there  was  a drop  of  100ft.  in  the  400  ft.  which 
extend  from  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  to  where  it 
was  next  seen  under  Wilson’s  arch,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  there  would  bo  a cliff  of  50  ft. 
in  height  somewhere  on  which  the  “ Turris 
Antonia”  might  be  placed.  But  till  we  really 
know  where  the  rock  is,  these  are  idle  specu- 
lations  ; and  I do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  seo 
further  through  the  solid  earth  than  my  neigh- 
bours. 

Fifth  objection.  “There  are  no  remains  of 
anciont  I’ampai’t  walls  on  the  lines  where  Mr. 
Fergusson  draws  the  north  and  east  boundaries 
of  the  Temple.” 

If  my  views  are  correct,  the  facts  are  the 
exact  reverse  of  this.  At  a distance  of  exactly 
600  ft.  from  the  south  wall,  and  perfectly 
jiarallel  to  it,  is  a wall  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  height, 
supporting  the  terrace  of  the  upper  platform. 
I believe  that  what  we  now  see  is  the  inner  face 
of  the  north  wall  of  Herod’s  Temple  ; it  e-xtends 
600  ft., — or,  more  exactly,  585  ft., — from  the 
west  wall.  In  like  manner,  if  we  measure 
685  ft.  from  the  south-west  angle,  we  come  to 
the  treble  gateway,  where  the  wall,  hero  40  ft. 
in  height,  turns  up  at  a right  angle,  still  visible 
for  some  200  ft.  in  length,  partly  cut  in  the  rock, 
partly  in  old  masonry,  though  a good  deal 
knocked  about,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  mass 
apparently  of  Justinian  Bub.strucfcures  ; but,  if 
coutiuued  to  a length  of  600  ft.,  it  would  meet 
the  north  wall  of  the  Temple  at  585  ft.  from  the 
western  wall.  We  have,  therefore,  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  a perfectly  regular  rectangle 
600  ft.  by  585  ft.,  perfectly  level  throughout, 


ence.  Lieut.  Gender’s  cubit  of  16  in., — which  I 
never  heard  of  before, — would  make  666  ft. ; 
but  oven  18  in.  would  only  make  750  ft.,  which 
is  still  far  from  922  ft.  But  none  of  these 
hypotheses  will  bear  a moment’s  examination, 
for  reasons  I have  stated  elsewhere,  but  which 
are  too  long  to  go  into  here.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  the  Talmud  is  a perfectly  worthless 
authority  when  its  statements  cannot  be  checked 
and  authenticated  from  other  sonrcee,  and  in 
this  instance  is  demonstrably  wrong. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  allow 
me  to  state,  as  distinctly  as  I can,  the  Temple 
of  the  Jews,  as  rebuilt  by  Herod,  was  a rec- 
tangle 600  ft.  by  585  ft.,  situated  in  the  south- 
west  angle  of  the  Haram  area ; and  within  that 
space  it  is  easy  to  arrange  all  the  buildings 
described  by  all  the  known  authorities  with 
exactness  and  consistency,  were  it  either  larger 
or  smaller,  or  were  these  tw’o  dimensions  in  the 
opposite  direction,  I believe  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  do  so.  The  result  is  shown  in  plan 
No.  II.  of  my  “Temples  of  the  Jews”;  and  I 
wait  now  for  some  one  to  point  out  any  impor- 
tant or  even  appreciable  error  in  tho  plan  so 
drawn.  I believe  it  will  stand  the  most  search- 
ing  scrutiny ; and  certainly  nothing  in  it  is  iu- 
validatod  in  the  slightest  degree  by  any  of  the 
six  objections  brought  forward  by  Lieut.  Condor, 
to  which  I have  just  been  replying.  So  long  as 
tho  cori’ectness  of  this  plan  remains  unshaken, 

1 must  be  allowed  to  consider  the  position  and 
plan  of  the  Temple  ns  settled  beyond  dispute; 
and  all  reasoning  with  regard  to  it,  or  to  the 
other  buildings  in  the  Haram  area,  must  conse- 
quently be  based  on  this  plan  as  an  established 
fact. 

Tho  second  part  of  Lieut.  Conder’s  paper  is  a 
more  direct  attack  on  my  theories  than  even  the 
first,  though  he  still  loaves  it  doubtful  which  of 
my  works  on  the  subject  he  refers  to,  or  whether 
be  has  ever  seen  the  last.  It  is,  however,  a part 
of  the  subject  which  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
reply  to,  not  only  from  its  greater  complexity, 
hue  also  because  the  authorities  on  which  any 
reasoning  can  be  based  are  generally  unknown 
to  any  ordinary  English  audience.  Every  one 
possesses  a Bible,  most  possess  a copy  of  Jose- 
phus, and  many  have  access  to  the  Middoth  of 
tho  Talmud,  and  those  nearly  suffice  to  enable 
any  one  to  form  au  opinion  as  to  tho  correct- 
ness of  any  theory  of  the  Temple.  Ou  tho  other 
hand,  very  few  arc  familiar  with  the  Byzantine 
historians,  between  Constantioe  and  Justinian  ; 
fewer  still  are  acquainted  with  the  Arab  writers 
on  whom  we  must  depend  for  our  knowledge  of 
tho  history  of  their  buildings  in  the  Haram  ; 
and  it  is  oven  rarer  to  find  any  one  well  read  in 


aud  in  every  way  suited  to  receive  and  accom-  tho  Medimval  narratives  collected  and  edited 
modato  such  a temple  as  that  Herod  built  at  with  such  care  by  the  late  Titus  Tobler.  Under 
I need  hardly  add,  tlere  is  no  other  


Jerusalem. 

spot  in  the  Haram  area,  or  anywhere  else,  whore 
the  Temple  could  be  placed,  with  boundaries  so 
well  defined,  and  which,  so  far  as  I know,  cannot 
bo  increased  or  diminished  by  a single  foot  with- 
out getting  into  difficulties  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  aro  abso- 
lutely iusurmountable. 

Sixth  difficulty.  “ The  dimensions  in  tho 
Talmud  give  an  area  considerably  greater  than 
tho  600  ft.  square  proposed  by  Mr.  Fergusson.” 

The  first  answer  to  this  is,  that  it  is  of  the 
least  possible  consequence  what  the  Rabbis  said, 
when  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  the  Bible, 
of  Josephus, — who  is  never  wrong  in  plan, 
though  frequently  he  exaggerates  heights, — and 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  whose  correctness  no  one 
disputes. 

The  second  answer  is,  that  the  Talmudic 
dimensions  are  a mistaken  quotation  from 
Ezekiel.  What  that  prophet  said  was  (chap,  xlii., 
16  to  20)  that  tho  bouudai-y-wall  of  tho  Sanc- 
tuary,— the  Temple  itself,  as  before  stated,  he 
makes  only  300  cubits  square, — measures  500 
reed'',  or  3,000  cubits  each  way.  The  Septuagint 
i’ightly  considering  this  an  improbable  dimeusion 
for  a temple,  translated  it  cubits;  and  the 
Rabbis,  adopting  this  as  a sacred  measure,  gave 
it  as  the  dimensions  of  the  “ Mountain  of  the 
House,"  but  being  unable  to  reconcile  it  with 
their  other  measurements  for  the  holy  places, 
put  the  lOU  cubits  so  gained  beyond  the  true 
400  of  Josephus,  into  tho  semi-sacred  Court  of 
the  Women,  whore  it  is  easily  shown  it  was  im- 
possible. Generally  the  Rabbis  aro  aware  of 
the  diffioulty  : some  try  to  explain  it,  by  saying 
that  it  means  tho  smaller  cubit  of  15  in.,  while 
they  know  and  admit  that  Josephus  used  the 
Greek  cubit  of  18  Greek  inches.  The  one,  they 
say,  means  600  ft.,  or  one  stadium,  the  other 
625,  wliich  they  coitsirler  as  no  material  cliffer- 


these  circumstances,  without  the  least  desire  or 
intoution  to  mislead,  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
within  tho  limits  of  a lecture  to  produce  all  the 
quotations  and  references  necessary  for  forming 
a judgment  on  such  a subject,  and  without 
them  wliat  is  said  cau  only  be  a mere  string  of 
assertions  which  must  be  taken  on  trust,  as  no 
means  are  afforded  of  verifying  them.  In  my 
various  works  on  this  subject,  I have  given  tho 
extracts  aud  references  and  other  data  required 
for  tho  elucidation  of  the  argument,  but  so  far 
as  I know  no  one  has  over  read  them.  No  one 
certainly  has  ever  noticed  them  in  print,  though 
had  any  one  done  so,  this  controversy  would 
long  ago  have  been  settled  one  way  or  another. 
As  it  is,  it  remains  pretty  much  where  it  was 
when  I took  it  up  thirty  years  ago.  Such  being 
the  case,  I shall  not  now  attempt  to  follow 
Lieut.  Condev  through  all  the  various  state- 
ments he  makes  in  his  paper,  but  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  such  as  present  some  novelty 
either  as  being  the  result  of  his  own  researches, 
or  a new  reading  of  passages  already  known. 

Among  the  first,  Lieut.  Oonder  considers  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  could  not  have  been  built  by 
Coustautine,  because  the  capitals  and  bases  of 
the  twelve  columns  supporting  the  inner  druui 
of  tho  Dome,  which  he  was  the  first  to  draw 
with  sufficient  care  to  make  the  fact  obvious, 
are  nearly  all  different.  If  I or  any  one  else 
had  ever  assorted  that  the  building  was  ei-ected 
entirely  of  new  materials,  this  would  be  an  argu- 
ment, no  doubt,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  con- 
trary to  tho  spirit  and  practice  of  the  age  that  it 
should  be  so.  Any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  buildings  of  Rome  at  that  time  knows  that, 
almost  without  exception,  they  ai*o  made  up  of 
materials  torn  fron\  older  buildings,  and  used  in 
the  most  incongruous  manner.  Not  to  travel 
beyond  our  record.  lu  the  Lateran  Baptistery, 
which  Constantine  erected  as  his  own  tomb- 


house  (“Temples  of  the  Jews,”  W.C.  66),  half 
the  capitals  are  Corinthian,  half  are  Ionic,  and 
BO  in  almost  every  basilica  or  building  of  that 
age  in  Rome.  At  Bethlehem,  where  there  were 
no  remains,  the  capitals  seem  all  original,  but 
at  Jerusalem  we  know  that  Hadrian  built  at 
least  one  temple  to  Jupiter.  We  know 
that  a temple  to  Venus  stood  over  the 
Sakhra,  which  had  to  be  cleared  away  before 
the  sacred  Cave  was  disclosed  (Bu?ebius,  “ Vita 
CouBtantini,”  iii.,  26  and  27),  aud  no  doubt  there 
were  many  other  temples  and  porticos  erected 
during  tho  two  centuries  and  a half  that  Jeru- 
salem was  a flourishing  Roman  colony,  and 
from  some  of  them  these  columns  may  have 
been  taken.  Had  any  of  the  capitals  been 
later  than  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  would 
have  been  an  argument.  Very  many  of  those 
in  the  Aksah  aro  of  the  time  of  Justinian  or 
later,  and  prove  that  this  building  is  after  his 
time,  and  of  a different  age  from  tho  Dome  of 
the  Rock,  where  all  the  capitals  are  either  of 
the  time  of  Constantine  or  anterior  to  his  age. 
This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a proof  that  though  the 
Aksah  is  known  to  have  been  erected  after 
Justinian’s  time,  tho  Dome  of  the  Rock 
certainly  belongs  to  a different  and  earlier 
a»e.  I do  not  in  fact  believe  that  any  archi- 
tect can  examine  the  drawings  and  photographs 
of  these  two  buildings  without  perceiving  and 
acknowledging  this  as  a fact.  If  the  Aksah  was 
erected  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Dome  of  tho 
Rock  is  certainly  some  centuries  earlier. 

Of  the  second  class,  one  of  the  most  startling 
novelties  of  Lieutenant  Conder’s  paper  is  his 
adoption  of  what  always  appeared  to  me  a very 
silly  conceit  of  Mejr-ed-din,  an  Arabic  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  Dome  of  the 
Chain  had  been  erected  by  Abd-el-Malik  ns  a 
model  of  tho  Dome  of  the  Rock  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  effect  before  commencing  the 
larger  building.  Any  one,  I fancy,  familiar 
with  Oriental  literature,  would  seo  that  this  is 
just  such  a fable  as  an  Oriental  writer  living 
eight  centuries  after  tho  events  would  be  sure 
to  invent,  to  account  for  a certain  similarity  that 
existed  between  two  buildings  so  near  to  one 
another,  but  of  whose  real  history  ho  knew 
absolutely  nothing. 

The  adoption  of  this  story,  if  it  rested  there, 
would  bo  of  tho  least  possible  consequence,  bub 
to  found  on  io  the  theory  that  tho  Dome  of  tho 
Rook  was  originally  erected  without  external 
walls,  in  spite  of  tho  receut  discovery  of  the 
upper  arcades,  with  their  mosaics  and  all  the 
features  of  Byzantine  architecture  recently  dis- 
closed, is  one  of  the  boldest  flights  of  imagina- 
tion of  this  class  I am  acquainted  with.  What 
we  really  do  know  of  tho  Dome  of  the  Chain  is 
that  daring  the  Crusades,  at  all  events,  it  was 
considered  the  tomb  of  James  the  Just,  tho 
brother  of  Jesus,  aud  if  my  view  of  matters  is 
correct,  nothing  could  appear  more  natural  than 
that  his  tomb  should  be  found  in  immediate 
proximity  to  that  of  his  brother.  But  bo  this 
aa  it  may,  Theodoricus  copied  the  following  in- 
Bcription  from  its  walla  (see  Tobler’s  edition, 

p.  ■12) 

“ Die,  layiia  et  foesa  cujus  sunt,  qua  regis  ossa, 

Sunt  Jacobi  Justi.  Jacet  hie  sub  tegmine  busti.” 

As  is  perfectly  well  known,  the  moment  the 
Crusaders  entered  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 
1009,  they  seized  on  the  Dome  of  tho  Rock, 
which  they  called  Templum  Domini,  in  contra- 
distinction to  tho  Templum  Salomonis,  which 
they  knew  was  represented  by  the  Aksah.  That 
they  desecrated  and  turned  into  a barrack  for 
tho  Knights  Templars,  whence  their  name;  on 
tho  rock,  however,  in  the  “ Temple  of  our  Lord  ” 
they  erected  a golden  cross,  and  adorued  it  with 
precious  marbles.  A golden  lamp  hung  over  it 
and  burned  day  aud  night  duriug  the  eighty- 
eight  years  they  possessed  it;  “ Caaousregular” 
were  appointed  to  superintend  constant  services, 
and  in  every  respect  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was 
considered  as  sacred  and  as  important  a Chris- 
tian edifice, — whoever  built  it, — as  the  Sepul- 
ebrnm  Domini,  which  then  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  Christians’  quarter  of  the  town.  There 
Beem  no  means  now  of  knowing  exactly  what 
they  thought  the  rock  and  its  appurtenances 
really  were,  nor  do  any  of  the  Latin  iuscrip- 
tions  in  mosaic,  with  which'  they  adorned  its 
walls  both  internally  and  externally,  clearly 
express  this.  Tet  these  iuscriptious  are  im- 
portant for  our  present  purposes,  as  they  prove 
incontestably  that  the  Cufic  inscriptions  wliicb 
now  take  their  plnce,  though  so  confidently 
relied  upon  by  Lieut.  Conder,  are  forgeries  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  after  the  building  was 
recovered  by  the  Moalemfe  under  Saladin. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  most  improbable  that 
the  Crusaders  should  have  allowed  inscriptions 
in  the  writing  of  the  infidels  and  in  praise  of 
their  false  prophet,  as  they  called  him,  to  remain 
on  the  walls  of  their  most  sacred  church.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  the  people  could  not  read 
them.  Their  doctors  and  learned  men  could ; 
and  even  the  character  of  the  writing  was  an 
insult  that  all  could  appreciate.  B-^sides  this, 
however,  we  know  that  the  building  was 
covered  inside  and  out  with  Latin  inscriptions 
in  the  place  where  these  Cufio  inscriptions  now 
are.  These  were  copied  by  two  independent 
witnesses,  Theodoricus  and  John  of  Wurtzburg, 
and  are  quoted  at  sufficient  length  in  my 
“ Temples  of  the  Jews  ” (p.  220  et  seq.). 

I cannot,  of  course,  attempt  at  this  moment  to 
go  into  the  history  of  these  mosaics;  my  reasons 
for  believing  them  forgeries  are  given  at  length 
in  my  work  just  referred  to  (pp.  218  to  22i),  to 
which  those  wanting  further  information  on  the 
subject  are  referred.  The  Latin  and  Cafio 
inscriptions  are,  however,  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  history  of  the  building,  and 
whether  I am  right  or  wrong  regarding  the 
latter  being  forgeries,  it  is  not  a fair  mode  of 
representing  my  case  to  ignore  them  altogether, 
and  pass  over  in  silence  all  I have  said  regard- 
ing them,  as  Lieut.  Conder  has  done. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Chain,  in  so  far  ns  I can  make  it  out,  is  simply 
this.  When  the  Mohamedans  under  Saladin 
resumed  possession  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
they  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a build- 
ing in  which  prayer  was  impossible  according 
to  the  Moslem  ritual,  because  the  principal 
entrance  was  on  the  south,  in  the  direction  of 
Mecca,  and  though  it  was  not  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, it  was  convenient  to  have  a place  of 
prayer  close  at  hand.  So,  at  least,  it  has  been 
found  in  all  the  great  Indian  tombs  which  are 
similarly  situated.  They  consequently  con- 
verted  the  Tomb  of  St.  James  for  this  purpose, 
by  providing  a prayer  niche  on  the  south,  which 
was  all  that  was  required  to  adapt  it  for  a 
mosque,  and  it  has  been  so  used  ever  since. 
Who  the  original  builder  of  the  Dome  of  the 
Chain  may  have  been  I do  not  pretend  to  know, 
bnt  that  it  was  origioally  erected  as  the 
Tomb  of  St.  James  seems  nearly  certain;  and 
if  his  was  so,  it  certainly  was  not  erected  by 
Abd-el-Malek  as  a model,  or  for  any  other 
purpose. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  all  this,  or  in 
anything  said  in  the  second  part  of  Lieut. 
Couder’s  paper,  that  at  all  shakos  my  faith  in 
my  statement,  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  the 
identical  building  which  Constantine  erected, 
over  what  he  helievid  to  bo  the  Sepulchre  of 
Christ.  I may  be  right  or  I may  be  wrong  in 
this,  but  certain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  nothing 
that  has  yet  appeared  iu  print  can  be  considered 
for  one  moment  in  favour  of  this  view  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  arguments  adduced.  As  I 
said  before  in  the  preface  to  my  last  work  on 
this  subject,  some  one  or  some  new  discovery 
may  at  some  future  time  alter  the  aspect  of 
the  case;  but  as  it  at  present  stands,  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  theory  is  absolutely 
unrefuted. 

A very  few  words  will  suffice  to  show  that 
Lieut.  Conder  is  entirely  mistaken  in  stating 
that  the  Mosque  el  Aksah  was  originally  the 
Mary  Church  of  Justinian.  It  is  one  of  those 
assertions  which  every  one  repeats  without 
thinking,  and  many  will  probably  go  on  repeat- 
ing in  spite  of  any  amount  of  refutation. 
Broadly,  the  fact  is  this.  The  Aksah  stands, 
even  on  Lieut.  Condor’s  own  showing,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  accursed  Temple  of  the 
Jews,  and  Justinian  did  not  and  could  not  build 
his  church  on  a spot  so  utterly  abhorred  by  the 
Christians.  Without  going  into  details,  every 
one  knows  the  history  of  Julian’s  abortive 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple.  So  impious 
was  this  considered,  that  all  Christians  of  that 
day  believed  that  it  was  stopped  by  miraculous 
interference  from  heaven  ; and  any  one  who  will 
read  the  account  given  by  Butychins  (A.D.  870) 
of  the  grant  of  this  site  to  the  Caliph  Omar, 
after  Justinian’s  death,  will  probably  be  con- 
vinced  that  it  was  then  still  held  accursed. 
When  Omar  claimed,  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty,  a place  on  which  to  build  a mosque,  the 
Patriarch  Sophronius  replied,  “ I give  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  a place  whore  he 
may  build  a Temple,  which  the  Grecian  Empe- 
rors could  not  build”  (alluding  to  Julian's 
attempt).  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the 
position  of  the  Temple,  and  its  form,  which 
mast  at  that  time  have  been  perfectly  well 


known,  and  the  Sakhra  in  the  midst,  which  was 
certainly  the  Lapis  Pertusus  of  the  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  Jewish  altar 
(“Temples  of  the  Jews,”  pp.  191,  225).  When, 
having  obtained  from  the  Caliph  a written  pro- 
mise that  ho  would  erect  only  one  house  of 
prayer  in  Jerusalem,*  Eutychius  goes  on  to  say, 
“ For  when  the  Romans  embraced  Christianity, 
and  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  erected 
churches  in  Jerusalem,  the  place  of  the  rock 
[altarj  and  those  adjacent  to  it  were  laid  waste, 
and  so  left : and  they  threw  duet  on  the  rock, 
so  that  a largo  dunghill  was  heaped  upon  it, 
and  the  Romans  did  not  reverence  it,  as  the 
Jews  had  done,  nor  did  they  erect  any  church 
upon  it,  because  the  Lord  had  said  in  the  holy 
Gospel,  ‘ Behold,  your  house  shall  be  left  deso- 
late ’ ; and  again,  ‘ There  shall  not  one  stone  be 
left  upon  another  that  shall  not  be  cast  down  ’ : 
on  this  account  the  Christians  had  left  it  lying 
waste,  and  had  not  erected  any  church  upon  it  ” 
(“  Annales,  ii.,  p.  284). 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  situation  and 
dimensions  of  the  Jewish  Temple  must  then 
have  been  easily  recognised,  and  it  can,  in  fact 
be  proved  from  a long  list  of  authorities 
(“  Temples  of  the  Jews,”  pp.  182  et  seq.)  that 
they  were  perfectly  well  known  till  at  least 
after  the  Crusades,  it  seems  impossible  to 
assume  that  a Justinian  church  was  then  stand- 
ing within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple.  It 
seems  eqnally  certain  that  when  Eutychius 
wrote,  the  Moslems  bad  not  erected  two  places 
of  worship  in  Jerusalem:  in  fact,  that  the 
4.ksah  was  theirs  and  their  only  place  of 
worship,  which  is  confirmed  by  all  we  learn 
from  all  their  other  historians,  while  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  as  belong- 
ing to  them  at  any  ago. 

Besides,  this  placing  the  Justinian  church  inside 
the  Temple  area  contradicts  every  word  that  is 
said  by  Procopius  about  the  enormous  difficulty 
the  Emperor  had,  and  the  expense  he  went  to, 
in  getting  a level  foundation  for  his  church. 
Where  the  Aksah  stands,  or,  indeed,  on  auyspot 
within  the  limits  of  the  Temple  area,  all  was 
flat  and  solid,  and  he  need  not  have  spent  a 
penny  on  his  foundations  anywhere.  What  he 
really  did  we  learn  from  Procopius.  He  brought 
up  the  level  of  the  old  deserted  site  of  Solo- 
mon's palace  to  that  of  the  Temple  floor,  and 
then  erected  his  church,  “ Socus  Porticum 
Solomonis,”  as  Antoninus  tells  us,  and  there, 
the  remains  of  its  foundations  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  vaults  now  known  as  Solomon’s  stables. 

The  only  remaining  question  is,  why  did 
Justinian  seek  this  remote,  cramped,  and  diffi- 
cult  site  for  his  great  monastic  establishment, 
when  ho  had  the  command  of  many  others  in 
other  parts  of  Jerusalem  far  more  convenient  and 
mnch  less  expensive  ? I answer,  unhesitatingly, 
because  he  wished  his  establishment  to  be  near 
the  Anastasis,  the  Martyrium,  and  other  sacred 
sites  of  the  Christians,  and  where  it  did  after- 
wards  form  one  of  the  four  great  churches  of 
Jerusalem  (“Temples  of  the  Jews,”  pp.  238  et 
S‘‘q.).  If  any  one  has  any  other  an.swer  to  give, 
all  I can  say  is  that  it  has  not  reached  my  ears. 

A very  few  words  will  suffice  regarding  the 
Golden  Gateway,  which  is  the  only  other  build, 
ing  noticed  in  this  part  of  Lieutenant  Condor's 
paper.  He  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
now  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  a Christian 
building,  erected  between  the  ages  of  Constan- 
tine and  Justinian.  Lieutenant  Conder  says 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  I still  maintain, 
for  reasons  given  in  my  “ Topography  of  Jeru- 
salem” (pp.  diet  seq.),  and  my  “Temple  of  the 
Jews”  (pp.  229  et  seq.),  that  it  was  the  festal 
portal  erected  by  Constantine,  and  described  by 
Eusebius  as  leading  to  his  basilica.  But  even 
waiving  this  argument  for  the  nonce,  and 
assuming  that  I am  wrong  in  this,  I have  asked 
over  and  over  again  who  built  the  Golden  Gate- 
way, and  why  was  it  placed  where  we  find  it  ? 
We  know  the  history  of  Jerusalem  perfectly 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  not  one  author,  either  contemporary 
or  afterwards,  mentions  the  erection  of  such  a 
building,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  no 
one  in  modern  times  has  ventured  even  to  try 
to  explain  why  it  was  erected  where  we  find  it. 
Yet  it  is  an  important  building,  and  evidently 
from  its  form  and  construction  only  a part  of 
a group  of  buildings  which  must  have  been  of 
greater  importance  than  itself;  and  I hold  it 
to  be  literally  impossible  that  such  a gateway, 
with  its  adjuncts,  could  have  been  smuggled 


The  passage  is  quoted  at  length  in  my  “ Topography 
of  Ancient  JeruBalem,"  p.  133,  to  which,  the  reader  is 
referred. 
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into  existence,  without  any  one  at  the  time  or 
since  being  able  to  say  by  whom  or  for  what 
purpose  it  was  erected.  'The  nearest  approach 
to  an  answer  is  by  the  Count  de  Vogue,  who, 
quoting  John  of  Wurtzbnrg,  a writer  during  the 
Crusades,  suggests  thatit  was  the  Porta  Speciosa, 
the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  and  re-eroctod 
by  Christians,— he  does  not  hint  when  or  by 
whom, — in  honour  of  the  miracle  performed 
there  by  Peter  and  John  in  curing  the  lame  man. 
The  answer  to  this  is,  first,  that  the  Porta 
Speciosa  was  an  inner  gate  of  the  Temple,  and 
this  is  not  only  outside  the  Temple  and  city,  as 
his  own  plan  shows,  but  did  not  belong  to  the 
Temple  at  all.  Secondly,  that  at  no  time  did 
the  Christians  ever  attempt  to  rebuild  any  part 
of  the  accursed  Temple  of  the  Jews;  and 
thirdly,  the  Porta  Speciosa  to  which  John 
of  Wurtzburg  alludes  was  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Haram  area.  The  Golden  Gateway  is  ou 
the  east.  This  answer  of  the  Count’s  will  not, 
therefore,  suffice,  and  till  some  one  can  suggest 
a better,  my  suggestion  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  the  only  feasible  one.  Simply  ignoring  the 
facts,  as  writers  have  hitherto  been  content  to 
do,  is  no  answer  to  any  honest  Inquirer  who  is 
searching  after  truth,  and  that  only. 

I have  now  run  through,  as  briefly  as  I can, 
all  the  most  important  points  in  Lieutenant 
Conder'a  paper,  but  thongh  I have  tried  to  do 
it  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  I must  apologise 
for  having  taken  up  so  much  time.  The  subject, 
however,  is,  to  me  at  least,  so  important  and 
interesting,  that  I could  hardly  omit  anything  I 
have  said.  What  I have  written  on  the  subject 
extends  to  several  volumes,  and  to  make  what 
I have  to  say  complete,  it  ought  to  be  nearly  as 
long.  I have,  however,  probably  said  enough  to 
prove  that  there  is  a good  deal  to  bo  said  on  my 
side  of  the  question. 

In  conclusion,  I can  only  add  that  I shall 
rejoice  if  this  discussion  leads  to  any  practical 
result.  Hitherto,  the  mode  of  treating  the 
subject  has  been  by  nibbling  over  the  smaller 
details  on  the  outskirts  of  the  argument,  and 
ignoring  the  more  important  issues.  I feel  sure 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects  will  insist 
on  a broader  and  fairer  mode  of  treatment,  and 
if  that  is  applied,  I have  perfect  confidence 
that  the  result  will  be  the  establishment  of 
many,  if  not  of  all,  the  trnths  I have  so  long 
advocated. 


A short  rejoinder  to  this  paper  was  read 
from  Lieutenant  Conder,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present ; and  to  this  rejoinder  Mr.  Fergusson 
briefly  replied,  but  no  new  points  were  raised 
on  either  side. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grace  said  that,  as  a member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,  he  was  much  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, although  he  had  no  theories  of  his  own 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  tbo  Temple.  He 
would,  therefore,  content  himself  with  asking 
one  or  two  questions.  One  was  whether  he 
correctly  understood  Mr.  Fergusson’s  view  to 
be  that  the  southern  wall  of  the  Haram  en- 
closure did  not,  in  the  time  of  Herod,  extend  so 
far  as  the  existing  south-eastern  corner  ? If 
that  were  the  case,  he  would  ask  Mr.  Forgus- 
son  how  he  accounted  for  the  angle  stones  at 
the  foundations  of  that  corner,  which,  to  all 
appearance,  were  very  ancient,  being  marked 
with  Phcsnician  characters.  Ho  was  in- 
formed  that  these  characters  might  very  well 
occur  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  probably  later,  but  not  later  than  the 
time  of  Herod.  If  the  wall  did  not  extend  so 
far  as  that,  could  Mr.  Fergusson  say  what 
those  stones  formed  part  of  ? Did  not  the  colon- 
nade or  portico  extend  so  far,  and  if  not,  what 
did  extend  to  that  point  ? Another  question  he 
wished  to  ask  was  with  regard  to  the  measure- 
ments  of  the  Temple  given  by  Ezekiel.  Ezekiel 
gave  an  enormous  mass  of  measurements,  which 
were,  no  doubt,  intimately  interwoven  into 
Herod’s  Temple.  One  important  point  in 
Ezekiel’s  measurements  was  that  in  describing 
the  measuring-reed  (oh.  xl.  5),  he  spoke  of  it 
as  “a  measuring-reed  of  six  cubits  long,  by  the 
cubit  and  an  hand-breadth.”  And  again, 
ch.  xliii.  13, — “ The  cubit  is  a cubit  and  an 
hand-breadth.”  Now,  taking  the  cubit  at  18  in., 
and  the  hand-breadth  at  4 in.,  each  of  those 
cubits  would  be  22  in.  long,  and  when  he  said  the 
outer  walls  measured  500  reeds  round  about, 
on  each  side  (xlii.  20),  it  being  evident  that 
500  cubits  as  given  on  the  reed  were  meant, 
that  would  give  a length  of  916  ft.  8 in.  on 
each  aide,  the  actual  measurement  being  922  ft. 
The  “ Middoth,”  as  qqoted  by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
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also  says,  “ the  mountain  of  the  houso^^  -was 
BOO  cubits  square.”  And  the  “Middoth”  and 
Ezekiel  both  gave  the  altar  as  “ twelve  cubits 
square,”  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
same  cubit  was  meant.  Another  remark  he  had 
to  make  was  that,  if  he  understood  him  aright, 
Mr.  Fergusson  placed  the  king’s  palace  east  of 
the  eastern  gate.  Now,  would  not  the  exist- 
ence of  that  building  at  that  point  dis- 
tinctly interfere  with  that  opening  to  the  sun  s 
rising,  as  Josephus  called  it,  and  would  it  not 
have  been  incompatible  with  the  sun  shining 
into  the  Temple  through  the  eastern  gate  t* 
Ezekiel,  too,  made  mention  of  the  top  of^  the 
mountain  in  a way  which  rather  led  one  to  infer 
that  that  w'as  the  centre  of  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
He  says  (xliii.  12),  ” Upon  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  whole  limit  thereof  roundabout  shall 
bo  most  holy.”  One  important  point  in  con- 
sidering Mr.  Fergusson’s  contention  that  the 
Dome  of  the  Hock  was  the  site  of  the  holy 
Sepulchre  was  the  improbability  that  the  Jews 
would  have  tolerated  the  execution  of  one  whom 
they  regarded  as  a criminal  upon  the  summit  of 
Mount  Moriah  and  a spot  immediately  overlook- 
ing their  Holy  of  Holies,  aud  whether  it  was 
likely  that  a burial-ground  would  have  existed 
within  100  ft.  from  that  holy  spot. 

Mr.  Maynard  said  that  as  he  read  Ezekiel  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Temple  was 
on  the  top  of  the  rock.  It  was  for  Bible  students 
to  inquire  where  it  was  most  usual  to  place  a 
thrashing-floor,  for  the  Bible  distinctly  stated 
that  the  Temple  was  built  on  the  site  of  a 
thraaluc  g-fioor. 

Captain  Burton  said  he  perfectly  agreed  with 
Mr.  Fergusson  as  to  tho  migration  of  holy  places. 
There  was  an  instance  of  it  going  on  in  tho 
present  day.  The  place  of  tho  conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  near  Damascus,  was  gradually  working 
nearer  to  the  road  traversed  by  the  French 
diligonco,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  a few 
years  it  would  bo  upon  the  road  itself.  It  was 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  there  was  a diffi- 
culty in  agreeing  as  to  the  exact  site  of  the 
Temple.  He  himself  had  no  opinion  to  offer  on 
the  question. 

It  was  announced  that  the  discussion  would 
be  continued  on  the  13th  of  January. 


THE  PLASTER  WORKS  AT  VAUX. 

These  great  works  are  situated  in  the  river 
basin  which  contains  Paris,  and  are  among  tho 
most  remarkable  in  all  Prance.  Tho  geology  of 
the  neighbourhood  is  exceedingly  favourable  to 
this  particular  and  important  industry,  and  full 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  for  the  opening 
of  what  tho  French  call  ‘‘plaster  quarries,” 
many  of  which  have,  for  centuries,  lain  with 
their  surfaces  bare,  in  tho  close  vicinity  of  the 
capital ; hut,  in  tho  majority  of  instances,  the 
superincumbent  mass  has  been  too  thick  to 
allow  of  this  method  being  adopted,  so  that,  as 
at  Vaux,  all  the  processes  of  ordinary  mining, 
the  sinking  of  shafts,  excavation  of  galleries, 
and  hollowing  out  of  vast  chambers,  with  roofs, 
supported  either  by  massive  timbers,  or  by 
oloister-like  arches  aud  columns  of  the  natui’al 
material,  have  had  to  bo  carried  out.  The  bill 
in  which  the  Vaux  quarries  are  burrowed  rises 
abruptly  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  the 
flow  of  which  the  uppermost  layers  of  gypsum 
are  about  level.  Above  these  are  heavy  masses 
of  marl,  sand,  mill-stone  rock,  and  a thick  bed 
of  soil,  covered  with  trees.  Some  hundred  years 
ago  the  works  were  commenced,  with  a thick- 
ness of  90  ft.  to  deal  with,  whereas  four  times 
that  depth  has  recently  been  discovered,  develop- 
ing an  enormous  trade.  For,  not  merely  do  the 
builders  of  Paris,  Mantes,  Vernon,  Rouen,  and 
Havre,  rely  upon  this  apparently  inexhaustible 
source  of  supply,  but  it  employs  also  a special 
branch  of  navigation  to  the  ports  of  Brittany, 
Bordeaux,  Belgium,  Holland,  America,  India, 
and  even  Australia.  Gypsum,  which  rapidly 
decays  under  the  influence  of  light,  aii*,  aud  rain, 
is  well  adapted  for  dark  ships’  holds,  aud  requires 
only  a slight  preparation  in  order  to  be  con- 
verted into  mo^  serviceable  plaster.  Formerly, 
considerable  danger  attended  the  working  of  the 
quarries,  owing  to  the  narrowness  and  steepness 
of  the  galleries ; but  of  late  the  hill  has  been 
pierced  by  two  tunnels,  lined  with  masonry, 
striking  two  hundred  yards  through  its  interior, 
aud  carrying  an  ascending  aud  a descending 
line  of  rails.  These  branch  off  in  various  direc- 
tions through  artificial  arches  and  colonnades, 
until  at  their  termination  the  entrance  into  the 
bowels  of  the  hill  ia  at  least  1,200  yards  distant. 


The  transition  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern 
excavations  is  distinctly  apparent  in  the  change 
from  rude  and  irregular  clusters  of  pillars  and 
huge  hollows  scooped  out  here  and  there,  as  if  at 
random,  to  an  order  and  symmetry  producing 
architectural  effects  not  a little  imposing  to  the 
unaccustomed  eye.  The  distribution  of  spaces 
excavated,  and  of  masses  left  to  uphold  the 
roofs,  is  perfectly  regular,  and  on  no  account  are 
the  quarrymen  permitted  to  cut  away  so  much 
as  an  ounce  from  that  which  is  considered  esaen- 
tial  to  the  safety  of  their  labour.  These  paths 
are  not  always  straight  and  flat,  but  curve  and 
undulate  occasionally,  according  to  the  varia- 
tions of  the  strata,  and  now  and  then  are  com- 
pletely  stopped  by  a wall,  which  indicates  either 
that  the  vein,  so  to  term  it,  has  ceased,  or  that 
it  has  become  dangerous.  All,  of  course,  would 
be  utter  darkness  were  it  not  for  the  feebly- 
burning  candles  carried  by  every  miner,  and  the 
atmosphere  is  intensely  cold,  without,  however, 
being  damp.  There  is  no  drip  from  tho  upper 
surfaces,  nor  any  efflorescence  j and  a pecnliar 
characteristic  of  this  underground  region  is  the 
dead  silence  that  generally  prevails.  Plaster- 
getting  is  hy  no  means  a noisy  toil.  Now  and 
then,  but  not  often,  an  explosion  of  gunpowder 
takes  place,  and  there  is  a pretty  continuous 
rumbling  of  the  tumbrils  rolling  to  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  mine,  but  the  men,  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  the  intervening  pillars  and  parti- 
tions, are  necessarily  divided  into  small  gangs  of 
from  two  to  six  at  tho  utmost,  so  that  nothing 
like  clamour  arises.  The  work  to  be  performed, 
however,  is  not  everywhere  the  same,  for  the 
material  ia  usually  found  in  two  layers : one, 
the  upper,  soft,  and  capable  of  being  loosened 
by  the  pick,  and  cut  out  easily  ; the  other,  or 
lower,  extremely  hard,  very  oloso-graiued,  of 
a dark  colour,  and  rarely  to  be  removed 
except  by  blasting.  The  second  is  the  more 
difficult  part  of  the  task  ; the  first  the 
more  anxious,  since  the  very  pliability  of  the 
material  renders  it  a source  of  peril  to  those 
engaged.  A favourite  method  of  operation,  when 
a promising  mass  of  fine  quality  has  been  bit 
upon,  ia  to  cut  a base  across  it,  and  then  for  two 
sets  of  men  to  hew  diagonally  towards  a point, 
so  as  to  separate  from  the  rest  a great  triangular 
block,  which,  afterwards,  is  easily  disintegrated. 
Wheeled  platforms  and  levers  are  nsed  to  trans- 
port the  dJtn's  to  the  stations  where  the  wagons 
take  them  up,  and  where  the  “hammerers  ” 
break  up  the  pieces  that  are  considered  too 
large.  They  are  then  tumbled  into  the  cars, — 
bell-mouthed  receptacles,  drawn  down  empty, 
and  tugged  up  full,  by  horses ; these  vehicles 
have  no  wheels,  but  are  constructed  in  some- 
thing like  the  fashion  of  sledges,  and  their 
velocity  is  often  such  as  to  necessitate  the 
application  of  a brake.  They  never  run  off  the 
rails,  and  are  so  solidly  built  that  it  is  rare  for 
oven  the  most  violent  concussions  to  shatter 
them,  though  ths  weights  carried  by  them  are 
frequently  stupendous,  though  in  the  downward 
trip  they  turn  sharp  corners  at  full  speed,  and 
though  they  are  suddenly  brought  up,  from  time 
to  time,  to  receive  accessions  of  cargo  at  the 
mouths  of  the  lateral  passages.  Arrived  at  the 
great  tunnel  of  masonry,  already  spoken  of, 
they  are  hooked  on  to  an  endless  chain  passing 
round  an  immense  iron  drum,  tho  empty  trains, 
by  a system  of  checks,  being  contrived  to 
balance  the  loaded  ; and  thus,  by  an  ascent  con- 
trived with  extraordinary  ingenuity,  and  with 
the  least  possible  waste  of  power,  little  hillocks 
of  gypsum,  brought  up  from  those  remote 
depths,  are  piled  along  tho  edge  of  the  forest. 

Within  this,  deep  holes  are  dug  in  straight 
lines  ; each,  the  work  of  only  tw’o  men,  furnished 
with  the  simplest  of  instruments,  is  about 
10  ft.  deep,  aud  in  them,  by  means  of  gun- 
powder, a certain  proportion  of  the  gypsum  is 
reduced  to  powder,  while  the  choicer  qualities, 
destined  for  exportation,  are  set  apart  solid, 
loaded  into  special  cars,  and  passed  from  point 
to  point,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  until  they 
reach  the  place  of  embarkation  on  the  Seine, — 
nearly  the  whole  distance  being  accomplished  on 
inclines,  without  the  assistance  of  locomotive 
draught  power.  But,  while  vast  quantities  of 
substance,  dug  from  the  quarries  of  Vaux,  are 
sent  abroad,  in  their  raw,  or  rough  state,  vast 
quantities  also  are  gathered  at  what  is 
technically  styled  the  “ distillery  ” of  Saint- 
Nicaise,  which  furnishes  an  article  of  commerce, 
in  the  form  of  plaster,  baked  and  ground  by  a 
peculiar  process.  The  baking,  or  burning,  of 
the  gypsum,  indeed,  is  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  tho  operations  in  connexion  with  these 
celebrated  quarries.  Dry  though  the  substwico 


be,  to  all  appearance,  when  extracted  from  the 
heart  of  the  hill,  it  nevertheless  contains  water, 
and  the  object  ia  to  draw  this  fortb,  if  possible, 
to  the  last  atom  of  a drop,  until,  indeed,  a per- 
feet  crystallisation  has  been  attained.  In  pursuit 
of  this  purpose,  strange  effects  are  sometimes 
created,  as  in  those  immense  transparent  slabs, 
vulgarly  known  among  the  miners  as  “the  asses 
mirror,”  tho  “table  of  speculation,”  and  “the 
stone  of  Christ.”  Three  walls,  erected  at  right 
angles,  inclose  a space  open  in  front,  and  sup- 
port a thick  iron  roof  ; within  this  the  stones  are 
piled  upon,  but  in  a manner  distinct  from,  each 
other,  tending  together  until  a rough  arch  is 
formed,  and  covered  at  the  top  with  broken 
debris  from  the  mine.  Through  this,  fire  is 
allowed  to  penetrate  for  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours,  when,  completely  desiccated,  the  gypsum 
is  drawn  forth,  and  pnlverised,  either  in  mills  or 
by  hammers.  But,  the  fuel  employed  being 
wood,  the  heat  is  unavoidably  unequal,  so  that 
tho  results  cannot  bo  depended  upon  to  a cer- 
tainty,— a part  being  excessively,  and  a part 
insufficiently,  baked.  To  remedy  this  various 
expedients  have  been  tried,  including  the  use 
of  twice-burned  coke  j but,  with  no  particular 
success,  though,  of  late  years,  more  syste- 
matic methods  have  been  employed  at  Saint- 
Nicaise.  Upon  arriving  at  the  crushing  works 
the  atones  are  stopped  by  a sort  of  grating 
which  only  permits  of  a certain  size  and 
quantity  passing  through  at  a time,  and  tho 
supply  is  regularly  and  incessantly  kept  np  ; 
men  being  stationed  on  either  side,  armed  with 
mallets,  to  break  up  the  pieces  which  are  too 
large,  and  then  allowing  them  to  fall  through 
a metal  funnel  into  a zinc  trough,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  formed  of  thick  iron  bars,  closely  laid 
together,  so  that  only  tho  gypsum  which  has 
been  sufficiently  tritnrated  can  fall  through. 
Meanwhile,  a huge  wheel,  revolving  upon  an 
equally  huge  axle,  kept  in  check  by  cogs,  and 
weighted  with  heavy  blocks  of  iron,  passes  over 
those  stones  which  have  resisted  the  hammer, 
and  sends  them  rolling  in  wagons  down  a 
sloping  platform  that  leads  directly  to  the  upper 
apertures  of  the  calcining  furnaces,— a groat 
improvement,  it  will  be  seen,  on  the  primitive 
plan,  and  suggestive  of  some  progress  in  tho 
manufacture  of  “ Plaster  of  Paris.”  These 
furnaces  are  unique  in  their  form,  and  in  the 
principles  of  their  action,  consisting  of  a series 
of  chambers  of  graduated  heating  force,  until 
the  term  “ red-hut  ” is  reached.  They  are  bnilt 
of  brick  and  metal,  and  the  material  to  be  cal- 
cined  falls  gradually  through  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  Ordinary  coke  is  hero  preferred  to 
any  other  fuel,  and  the  plaster-pow-der,  there- 
fore, comes  out  purely  white,  in  which  alone  it 
is  regarded  as  a commercial  product, — without 
any  of  those  various  discolorations  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  employment  of  coal.  _ At 
every  stage,  indeed,  the  utmost  precautions 
have  to  be  observed,  and  the  utmost  difficulties 
are  encountered,  in  insuring  the  total  absence  of 
damps  or  acids  of  any  kind,  the  very  process  of 
“ dishydratation  ” being  liable  to  evoke  acidu- 
late vapours  from  tho  metallic  parts  of  the 
machinery.  But  the  pulverisation  is  not  com- 
plete yet.  The  powder  descends  from  the  fur- 
naces into  mills  furnished  with  vertical  stone 
wheels ; thence  it  passes,  or  is  “ bolted,”  through 
finely-pierced  iron  sieves,  and,  tho  crystallisation 
being  now,  in  its  turn,  entirely  got  rid  of,  tho 
“ Plaster  of  Paris  " is  perfect  as  an  article  of 
trade.  Of  course,  not  a few  minute  details,  in  a 
general  notice  like  the  present,  have  to  be  left 
out  of  view  5 but  two  or  three  points  of  interest 
remain  to  be  remarked  upon,  among  them  being 
that  in  tho  Saint-Nicaise  “ plaster-foundry,”  if 
such  a phrase  applies,  100  cubic  yards  of  " rough 
plaster”  may  be  converted  into  “fine  plaster,”  fit 
for  tho  purposes  of  commerce,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  intricate  and  numerous  though  the  pro- 
cesses  are,  and  that  this  particular  manufacture 
is  more  free  from  the  marly  alloy,  or  “ streaki- 
noss  ” than  any  other  known, — on  the  Continent, 
at  all  events.'  Even  it,  however,  is  liable  to 
sophistications,  as  by  the  admixture  of  salt, 
calcined  indigo,  and,  indeed,  every  variety  of 
white  aud  pulvorisabla  substance.  But  its 
modern  uses  are  innumerable,  aud  once  extended 
to  tho  manufacture  of  jjapier  m&ch^,  though 
kaolin  is  now  its  substitute  in  that  sphere.  All 
artificial  stones,  all  artificial  marbles,  have  it  as 
their  basis;  it  has  been  made  to  imitate  ivory, 
and  wrought  into  statues  susceptible  of  a magni- 
ficent polish.  It  has  been  applied  at  once  to  the 
clarification  of  wines  and  to  the  manuring  of  land, 
by  ink-makers,  printers,  moulders  of  every  class, 
porcelaia  and  faience  artists,  the  mimicry  of 
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Sevres,  the  Gxiug  of  mirrore  to  frames  or  walls, 
aud,  above  all,  to  the  copying  of  statuary.  Without 
insisting  that  the  Vaux  works,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Seine,  constitute  the  centre  of  this  industry, 
they  unquestionably  afford  the  best  facilities, 
from  an  outside  point  of  view,  for  studying  and 
understanding  it. 


ABUSES  IN  HOUSE  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURE. 

Tiiehk  are  mauy  vested  abuses  in  connexion 
■with  trades  akin  to  those  other  vested  interests 
which  an  enlightened  public  opinion  is  gradually 
disturbing  with  a view  to  a bettor  administra- 
tion for  the  Commonweal.  The  holders  and 
upholders  of  sinecures  aud  pluralities  in  public 
appointments  are  still  numerous,  and,  of  course, 
wax  irate  if  any  reformer  dai-e  to  question 
them,  or  to  investigate  the  rule  of  their  office. 
Our  exposure  of  some  of  the  abuses  in  the  fur- 
niture trade,  as  might  be  expected,  has  not  been 
well  received  in  certain  directions,  and  a shallow 
cry  is  raised  of  “ spoiling  trade,”  or  injuring  “ a 
localinduatry  ” that  has  already  to  contend  with 
opposition  in  other  quarters  interested  in  trans- 
ferring  the  centre  of  a long-estahlished  trade 
from  one  part  of  the  metropolis  to  another. 
Now  cabinet-making,  or  furniture  manufacture, 
is  no  more  a local  industry  than  house-building, 
and,  like  the  latter,  it  has  its  ramifications  wide 
and  far,  though  certain  localities  or  streets  may 
have  long  contained  a number  of  persons  prac- 
tising the  trade.  We  are  not  interested  in  in- 
juring the  trade  of  one  part  of  the  town  to 
benefit  another,  but  are  equally  earnest  in 
pointing  out  abuses  wherever  they  may  exist. 
“Scamped”  work  in  the  building  trades  has 
been  continuously  exposed  in  these  pages  for 
long  years,  and  persistent  condemnation  has  at 
last  led  to  legislation,  which  is  now  making 
a wholesome  though  as  yet  only  a partial 
improvement.  lu  the  furniture  trade  it  is 
notorious  that,  for  many  years,  “slop-work”  has 
prevailed,  and  that  to  a most  fraudulent  aud 
dangerous  extent.  Heretofore  furniture  manu- 
facturers aud  sellers  of  the  new  aud  second- 
hand trade  have  had  matters  pretty  much  to 
their  own  liking,  and  this  immunity  has  em- 
boldened unprincipled  members  of  them  to 
impose  still  further  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
purchasing  public  by  palming  off  articles  of 
fiirnitore  of  a most  deceptive  kind  utterly  unfit 
for  usage.  From  a serious  and  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  abuses  in  connexion  with  the 
furniture  trades,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  time  has  longsiace  arrived  for  holding 
a certain  class  of  manufacturing  furniture- 
makers  aud  upholsterers  amenable  to  the  law 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  j)rctences.  A 
baker  or  batcher  is  punished  for  selling  adul- 
terated bread  or  unsound  meat,  and  generally 
in  the  food  and  drink  lino  the  vendors  are  at 
any  moment  liable  to  an  uuwelcome  visitor  who 
takes  a sample,  perchance  on  tlie  sly,  for 
analysi.s.  Cliairs  and  tables  are  continually 
Bold  at  present  represented  to  be  composed  of 
a certain  description  of  wood  which  they  are 
not,  and  lady  purchasers  are  geuerally  the  most 
often  imposed  upon.  In  the  upholstery  of 
chairs  considerable  artifice  is  evidenced,  and  in 
jnaterial,  and  colour,  and  tinsel  ornamentation 
and  finish,  women  geuerally  fall  victims  to  the 
garish  sliow  as  the  moths  at  night  do  to  the 
gas  or  caudle  light.  We  made  some  general 
statements  in  our  previous  article  in  reference 
to  chairs  and  their  upholstery  materials  which 
have  been  doubted  by  some  people,  aud  oven 
contradicted  by  manufacturers. 

To  place  our  statements  beyond  all  cavil,  wo 
will  furnish  the  result  of  a dissection  of  a sitting- 
room  suite,  comprising  a couch,  a gentleman’s 
and  lady’s  easy  chairs,  and  half  a dozen  of  ordi- 
nary chairs  to  match,  &c.  This  suite  is  but  one 
of  many  others  of  the  same  kind  at  present 
being  e.xtensively  manufactured,  and  was  sold  to 
a lady  purchaser  a few  months  ago  as  made  of 
fancy  wood, — walnut-wood,  if  wo  remember 
aright.  In  the  entire  framing  (seat,  rails,  legs, 
arms,  backs)  there  was  not  one  mortise  or  tenon, 
hut  single  dowels.  The  wood  of  all  the  articles 
was  beech  darkly  stained  ; indeed,  it  was  in  a 
manner  grained  as  painters  grain  hall-doors  and 
shutters,  only  by  a different  method  of  proce- 
dure, staining  material  being  dabbed  on,  and 
the  surface  polished  over  afterwards.  This 
handsome  suite,”  for  which  a liberal  price  was 
paid,  was  thoroughly  dishonest  in  mako  and 
materials,  and  any  practical  man  could  see 
■witliout  mneh  scrutiny  that  it  was  made  to  sell. 


The  narrow  fascia  moulding  planted  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  framing  rails  connecting  with  the 
legs  and  backs  was  in  no  sense  a moulding,  but 
a very  flat  half-round,  with  a ^-in.  gouge  groove 
on  its  surface.  Instead  of  being  closely  fitted 
to  the  curve  or  sweep  of  the  chair  and  couch 
rails  and  glued,  it  was  nailed  on.  Wei*e  it  even 
a good  fascia  or  fascia- moulding,  no  nails  should 
have  been  used,  and  such  a vile  system  of  plant- 
ing on  -n'ould  not  have  been  tolerated  a few  years 
ago  by  any  respectable  cabinet  or  chair  maker. 
No  respectable  bouse  at  present,  we  think,  would 
give  countenance  to  such  a system.  The  cross- 
bearing  rails  of  the  couch  were  not  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  were  framed  into  the  sides  with 
a single  dowel.  The  rails  should  have  been 
li-in.  or  li-in.,  and  instead  of  dowelling  either 
tenons  and  mortises  or  dovetailing  should 
have  been  employed.  The  upholstery  of 
this  drawing-room  suite  was  the  veriest  “ slop- 
work ” that  it  was  possible  to  conceive. 
Indeed,  a whole  detail  of  the  manipulation 
would  astonish  the  reader.  Briefly  described, 
however,  we  may  say  the  couch,  easy  chairs, 
&c.,  were  covered  with  rep,  and,  in  common 
parlance,  were  “ spriug-buttomed.”  The  rep 
had  an  edging  of  gimp  to  form  a “genteel 
border”  line  of  demarcation  between  it  aud  the 
fascia  moulding.  The  stuffing  of  the  seat  within 
was  a composite  of  a variety  of  vile  materials, 
of  which  the  following  was  clearly  discernible 
in  greater  and  leaser  quantities : alva  marina, 
flock,  list,  ravellings  of  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs,  hay,  in  fact,  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  but  not 
an  ounce  of  any  kind  of  hair.  The  framing  and 
workmanship  of  this  drawing-room  suite  was 
not  only  bad,  but  in  the  instance  under  notice 
wedges  of  wood  were  inserted  to  make  close 
joints  between  the  shoulders  of  the  tenons  and 
their  seats.  The  house  from  which  the  above 
furniture  was  turned  out  does  a brisk  trade, 
and  the  manufacturer  has  mauy  brethren 
who  are  engaged  in  turning  out  ■n-holesaie  a 
similar  description  of  “ fancy  goods.”  Are  we 
not  justified  in  holding  up  to  reprobation  such 
a class  of  honse  - furniture  wherever  manu- 
factured, whether  in  the  East  or  West  End  ? In 
chests  of  drawers,  and  marble- top  washing- 
stands  and  dressing-tables,  articles  in  which  a 
good  trade  is  at  present  done,  the  only  bit  of 
value  and  cleanliness  of  finish  about  them  is  iu 
the  marble,  as  far  as  some  manufacturers  are 
concerned.  The  framework  of  a large  number 
of  these  half-round  or  semicircular  stands  is  of 
the  most  flimsy  and  disreputable  kind.  They 
are  mostly  all  deal,  veneered  with  the  exception 
of  the  leg  or  claw  in  front.  Tho  two  back 
stiles  or  rails  (uprights)  are  often  half-inch  deal 
veneered  with  a little  quarter-round  for  a 
plinth  or  base  moulding  at  foot.  Once  tho 
marble  top  gets  loose  tho  stand  soon  loses  its 
right  to  that  title,  and  shortly  goes  tho  road  of 
all  “slop  work.”  Cabinet,  chair,  and  sofa  work 
were  once  articles  exhibiting  good  joinery,  bub 
to  a large  extent  now  bad  single  dowelling  has 
taken  tho  place  of  double  dowelling  and  dove- 
tailing, and  screws  and  nails,  with  coloured 
putty,  are  unblushingly  used  in  open  places  in 
lien  of  mortises  and  tenons  and  good  glue  joiuts. 
We  are  well  aware  tliat  excellent  English  house- 
furniture  is  manufactured,  but  the  “ slop-work  ” 
system,  from  reasons  stated  iu  our  former  article, 
is  rapidly  extending,  and  we  fear  if  some  steps 
are  not  taken  to  counteract  a most  dangerous 
abase  the  cabinet  trade  will  be  ruined  and  the 
export  trade  in  such  goods  destroyed. 

Wliile  on  the  subject  of  furniture-making,  it 
would  be  remiss  on  our  part  if  we  did  not  take 
some  notice  of  the  part  that  the  second-hand 
furniture  dealers  play  in  the  system  of  decep- 
tion. The  fact  is,  that  the  large  second-hand 
furniture  sellers  and  brokei'S  are  also  makers  of 
a large  amount  of  the  slop-work  that  is  thrown 
into  the  market.  Some  of  these  men  keep 
jobbing  cabinetmakers  and  chairmakers  em- 
ployed  nob  only  for  repairs,  but  for  purposely 
manufacturing  new  articles  to  be  sold,  when 
finished,  as  “prime  second-hand”  furniture. 
Flim.sy  tables,  chest.s  of  drawers,  chairs, 
couches,  &c.,  are  manufactured  on  their  pre- 
mises or  otherwise  made  for  them  by  “slop- 
work” hands  outside.  Tliis  new  work  is,  of 
course,  made  of  the  thinnest  and  cheapest 
materials  in  wood  and  upholstery.  The  pale- 
grained  mahogany,  however,  is  soon  made  to 
assume  a deep  brown  or  dark  colour  by  tho 
application  of  lime  water.  A little  bib  of  lime 
dissolved  in  a basin  of  water,  and  applied  to  the 
mahogany  or  veneer  surface  transforms  in  a few 
moments  tho  bran  new  gingerbread  into  a deep- 
toned  “modem  antique.”  A little  polish  after- 


wards, and  dubbing  and  doctoring  here  and  there, 
are  quite  sufficient  for  “ taking  in”  all  ordinaiy 
“ flats,”  newly-married  pairs,  or  old  ladies  out 
furniture  - hunting.  Who  can  resist  “prime 
second-hand,”  little  the  worse  for  wear,  articles 
which  the  seller  assures  them  conld  not  bo 
bought  when  new  for  double  the  price  asked  ? 
This  new-second-hand  furniture  pays  the  seller 
better  thau  if  he  sold  it  as  finished  uu- 
doctored.  In  fact,  ho  fares  better  than  the 
respectable  manufacturer,  and  his  profits  are 
lai'ge.  Here,  then,  we  think  that  the  honest 
portion  of  the  chair  and  cabinet  trade  have  a 
legitimate  cause  for  complaint,  aud  they  should 
take  some  action  for  counteracting  this  fraudu- 
lent system.  The  selling  of  second-hand  furni- 
ture is  quite  as  unobjectionable  a business  as 
the  trade  in  second-hand  books  if  honestly  carried 
ont,  but  tho  manufacturing  of  slop-work-  and 
selling  it  for  prime  second-hand  goods  is  simply  an 
obtaining  of  money  under  false  pretences,  and 
the  dealers  should  be  held  amenable  to  the  la'w. 
The  second-hand  furniture  brokers  also  per- 
petrate a number  of  frauds  by  their  alliances 
and  confederacies  with  a low  class  of  auctioneers, 
who  play  into  the  furniture-brokers’  hands  at 
all  sales  and  auctions.  A few  days  before 
auctions  of  household  furniture  take  place  doc- 
tored, now,  and  second-hand  articles  of  furniture 
are  often  carted  at  night  from  the  second-hand 
brokers’  shops  aud  placed  along  with  the  goods 
in  the  house  where  the  sale  takes  place.  Picture- 
dealers  and  the  sellers  of  objects  of  vertu  play 
at  the  same  game  to  no  small  extent  and  tho 
“ pot-boilers  ” of  poor  artists,  who  are  often 
obliged  to  work  for  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  who 
murder  the  Old  Masters  without  compunction, 
are  knocked  down  for  considerably  more  than 
they  are  worth.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
respectable  person  to  attend  ordinary  auctions 
of  household  furniture  at  present  and  bay 
articles  at  their  value.  The  furniture  aud  other 
brokers  and  the  “Commission  Men”  will  bid 
against  all  newcomers,  unless  you  give  one 
of  them  tho  “tip”  before  the  sale,  which 
means  allowing  him  a certain  commission 
for  buying  tho  articles  you  want.  Many  of 
our  London  auctioneers  are  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  furniture-brokers,  and  are  obliged 
to  some  extent  to  study  the  interests  of  their 
constant  custumers.  The  unity  of  interests  that 
exists  between  the  lowest  class  of  auctioneers 
aud  the  furniture-brokers  is  close,  and  tho 
; auctioneers  of  this  class  are  often  furniture- 
brokers  themselves.  Wo  often  pity  the  fate  of 
the  poor  householder, — the  roan  with  the  large 
family,  or  tho  widow  who  is  forced  througli 
necessity  to  auction  her  effects.  She  is  generally 
well  fleeced  in  the  interests  of  the  furniture 
auctioneers  and  brokers. 

Reverting  to  the  main  question  of  furniture 
manufacture  proper,  tho  question  arises,  how  is 
a reform  to  be  effected  ? What  is  the  best  way 
to  encourage  improvement  in  execution  ? — for, 
without  an  improvement  in  this  latter  jiarticti- 
!ar,  design  will  only  be  utilised  as  an  extorhal 
to  enhance  the  value  of  slop-work,  and  to  farther 
impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public.  Art 
is  very  good,  but  in  a world  of  artifices  art  can 
make  but  small  headway  if  the  workmen  are 
arrayed  against  it,  or  so  handled  by  their  un- 
principled  directors  or  employers  as  to  render  its 
usefulness  nil  or  of  little  avail.  It  rests  at 
present,  to  a large  extent,  with  employers  of 
skilled  labour  to  encourage,  for  their  own  sake 
if  for  no  other,  the  execution  of  good  work.  In 
building  materials  and  workmanship,  where 
there  is  an  architect,  he  has  a voice,  and,  without 
being  too  exacting,  ho  can  make  it  heard  for  the 
credit  of  bis  art,  and  for  tho  benefit  of  the 
future  of  skilled  labour.  In  the  house-furniture 
trade,  except  to  a very  limited  extent,  where 
expense  is  of  little  object,  the  architect  is  still 
powerless.  An  architect  is  generally  the  do- 
signer  of  his  own  works,  but  the  furnitare, 
manufacturer  is  seldom  his  own  designer,  at 
least  in  person  ; hut  even  admitting  that  he  is 
such,  iu  general  nobody  stands  between  him 
aud  the  purchasing  public  but  the  workman,  who 
has  little  o'c  no  voice  in  the  matters  at  issue. 
The  connexion  between  an  architect  aud  bis 
client  is  always  direct,  but  it  is  only  iu  cases  of 
special  orders,  or  where  a design  or  special 
instructions  are  given,  that  the  furniture  manu- 
facturer moves  out  of  his  ordinary  groove. 
A client  can  find  fault  with  his  architect, 
and  the  architect  can  hold  the  builder 
responsible  for  serious  breaches,  hut  the 
ordinary  furniture  purchaser  is  out  of  court. 
Ho  has  bought  with  his  eyes  open,  ho  was 
perhaps  no  judge  of  good  from  bad  furniture, 
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and  bo  must  make  the  best  of  a bad  bargain. 
There  ought,  we  should  imagine,  to  be  room  in  this 
great  manufacturing  country  for  such  a pro- 
fessional as  a furniture  expert,  and  perhaps  the 
time  is  comingwhen  the  duties  of  such  an  office, 
at  present  unlooked  for,  may  be  thrust  upon  the 
architect.  House  designing  and  building  of  the 
better  kind  has  of  late  years,  in  the  interests  of  a 
certain  class  of  clients,  been  setting  forth  more 
wants,  requirements,  and  comforts  at  the  hands 
of  architects  and  builders.  The  owners  or  pur- 
chasers of  new  houses  are  yearly  expecting 
something  more  than  bare  walls  for  their  outlay 
or  investment.  A few  lixed  and  permanent 
articles  of  household  furniture  and  domestic 
appliances  have  already  been  provided  in  the 
better  class  of  houses,  from  kitcheu  to  attic. 
Even  in  middle-class  houses  and  workmen’s 
dwellings  certain  fixtures,  drawers,  lockers, 
aud  other  articles  of  accommodation  are  pro- 
vided before  hand.  As  time  advances,  there 
will  be  further  demands  upon  architects  in  every 
description  of  dwelling.  "Woli-built  and  thick- 
walled  country  mansions  and  town  houses  afford 
ready  facilities  (if  it  he  so  wished)  for  archi- 
tects meeting  several  wants,  in  the  way  of  per- 
manent furniture  accommodation.  To  be  sure, 
it  may  not  be  advisable  to  bi'eak  the  wall  sur- 
faces of  large  rooms  into  too  many  angles,  but 
fashion  is  often  stronger  than  statute  law,  and 
BO  long  as  recesses  arc  provided  by  chimney- 
breasts,  or  other  domestic  exigencies,  people 
will  not  bo  long  in  finding  use  for  them.  A 
family  mansion  or  house,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  needs  that  the  furniture  should  be  lasting 
and  good,  but  most  of  our  i>resent-day  movable 
furniture  is  neither  one  nor  tbo  other.  Seldom, 
indeed,  are  our  present-day  houses,  even  of  the 
better  kind,  in  their  plaster  enrichments  and 
painting  decoration,  in  harmony  with  the  furni- 
ture. "Where  the  latter  is  not  out  of  harmony 
with  architectural  finish,  tbegeneralrun  of  uphol- 
stery and  drapery Ts.  In  fact,  the  man-milliuer 
swathes  all  that  is  worthy  of  view  from  an  archi- 
tectural  point  out  of  sight,  as  if  be  were  inteut 
on  proving  that  upholstery  was  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  architecture  and  human  life,  and  that 
without  it  all  rooms  are  but  whitened  sepulchres. 

During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  much 
joineiy-work  for  (internal  finishing  has  been 
eliminated  from  our  houses,  aud  not  always  with 
the  best  results.  In  the  majority  of  our  middle- 
class  houses  the  doors  aud  windows  are  denuded 
of  much  of  the  elaborate  trimmings  that  formerly 
gave  an  artistic  appearance  to  the  rooms  in  con- 
junction with  the  stucco  aud  scagliola  work  of 
the  ceilings  and  cornice  mouldings,  aud  the 
exquisite  ornamentation  of  the  mantelpieces, 
whether  in  carved  oak,  marble,  or  affixed  scag- 
liola. Panelled  waiuscoting,  wooden  cornices, 
surbases  or  dados,  &c.,  have  been  given  up, 
— in  some  instauces  with  advantage  5 but 
wbat  was  permanent  and  real  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  rickety  and  movable  nuisances 
of  the  modern  furniture  purveyor.  Many  of  the 
dwellings  of  our  people,  instead  of  being  com- 
fortable  homes,  are  converted  into  lumber- 
rooms,  in  which  moving  and  handling  is  a 
danger,  rest  a risk,  and  contentnvent  impossible. 
A constant  misgiving  haunts  men’s  minds  be- 
cause fraud  is  rampant,  and  they  know  not  how 
soon  they  may  bo  undeceived,  iu  wbat  they 
paid  dearly  for  in  furniture,  pictures,  and  other 
objects  of  art  as  art-workmanship. 

We  hope  what  we  have  written  now,  and  in 
our  former  article,  has  been  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive and  clearly  stated  as  to  admit  of  no 
doubt.  We  have  only  touched  upon  the  friuge 
or  fringes  of  some  great  interlocked  abuses,  and 
by  nowise  exhausted  a subject  which  is  matted 
with  gigantic  frauds  aud  honeycombed  with 
commercial  corruption. 


Bust  of  the  Late  Thomas  Wright,  P.S.A. 

A subscription  is  on  foot  to  purchase  a marble 
bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Wright,  executed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Durham, 
H.A.,  aud  to  place  it  in  some  public  hall  or 
library ; and  the  proposers  trust  that,  as  the 
sum  received  will  be  devoted  to  the  necessities 
of  Mrs.  Wright,  it  will  not  be  limited  by  any 
reference  to  the  mere  artistic  value.  Subscrip- 
tions may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Dillon  Croker,  F.S.A., 
treasurer,  9,  Pelbam-place,  Brompton;  or  Mr. 
C.  Eoach  Smith,  P.S.A.,  Temple-place,  Strood. 
Tho  Prince  Imperial  has  subscribed  101.,  and 
amongst  those  who  have  already  sent  their 
names,  we  find  the  Earl  Powis,  tho  Earl  of 
Derby,  Lord  Houghton,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr. 
Josep*^h  Mayer,  and  others  equally  well  known. 


A MODEEN  ITALIAN  WORK  ON  THE  ART 

OF  THE  PAST  AND  THE  PRESENT. 

Signor  Cuirtani,  in  a handsome  volume 
recently  published  at  Milan,  “ L’Arte  attraver^o  ai 
secoli,”  has  made  judicious  use  of  the  prolific 
source  of  information  in  the  field  of  art  supplied 
to  the  world  by  numerous  French  writers  ; but 
Signor  Chirtani  himself  is  a critic  too  thought- 
ful and  too  original  to  merely  popularise  their 
ideas  without  some  valuable  reflections  of  hia 
own.  He  has  recognised  that  numerous  additions 
were  necessary,  and  that  in  passing  over  such  a 
beaten  track  the  utmost  care  and  attention  were 
obligatory.  Everything  shows  us  that  Signor 
Chirtani  is  no  new  traveller  on  this  familiar 
route.  Thoughts  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in 
these  pages  are  not  the  mere  result  of  hasty 
consideration,  but  that  of  a lifetime  spent  in  the 
study  of  one  subject;  they  are  the  patient 
analyses  of  tho  thoughts  of  contemporaries  and 
predecessors,  and,  iu  one  additional  point,  ex- 
ceptionally valuable  from  his  inferences  being 
drawn,  not  so  much  from  individuals  and  their 
ideas  as  from  the  epoch  in  which  they  were  ex- 
pressed, an  historical  precept  followed  by  too  few 
of  the  numerous  writers  on  the  past. 

The  result  of  such  a study  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  so  much  that  has  been  already  said 
and  thought,  is  an  originality  of  view,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  is  in  more  than  one  case  really 
refreshing  iu  comparison  with  the  so  often 
written,  ho  often  read,  praises  of  what  the  world 
has  for  centuries  admu-ed.  Signor  Chirtani 
shows  no  disposition  to  encourage  preconceived 
ideas,  whose  influence  he  valiantly  resists. 

How  often  has  ths  artistic  world,  or  rather 
those  who  pretend  to  belong  to  it,  wept  over  the 
lost  beauty  of  classic  times, — its  Attica,  its 
noble  Doric  temples  and  propylmi, — lamentations 
so  often  uttered,  that  the  world  at  large  has  at 
length  allowed  itself  to  be  persuaded  that  per- 
feet  art  has  for  ever  remained  buried  with 
Grecian  architecture.  Such  prejudices  Signor 
Chirtani  in  no  way  encourages  ; for  him,  art 
advances,  just  as  human  thought  and  human 
intellect  have  advanced  since  those  far  distant 
days. 

In  the  art  of  antiquity,  in  the  Celtic  and 
Felasgian  art,  one  theme,  one  need,  seems  ever 
to  have  been  uppermost — mere  strength.  True 
that  the  arch  in  its  boldest  form  was  known  to 
the  Pelasgians,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Greeks, 
but  it  was  left  to  the  Etruscans  to  understand 
its  importance,  and  give  it  life.  And  this 
form  of  the  arch,  gradually  growing  holder,  our 
critic  seeks  it  in  every  school,  follows  it  to  San 
Marco,  to  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  in  more  modern  times 
iu  the  graceful  lines  of  the  Israelitish  temple, 
now  the  National  Museum  of  Turin.  “A 
Greek,”  writes  Signor  Chirtani,  “so  far  from 
carrying  out,  would  not  even  have  dreamt  of  such 
elegance,  of  such  boldness,  of  such  power,  of 
contrast  or  of  resistance,  of  action  and  reaction, 
so  complicated.” 

When  we  have  further  wandered  with  the 
author  among  the  works  of  the  past,  among  the 
ruins  and  the  aqueducts  of  Rome,  we  find  our- 
selves iu  India,  surrounded  by  its  extraordinary 
ludo-Mussulman  architecture;  and  then  we 
follow  tbo  author  into  tho  consideration  of  the 
Byzantine  and  Latiu  architecture, — syntheses, 
as  he  terms  them,  of  barbarism  aud  grandeur, 
of  light  aud  shade,  of  the  grandiose  and  the 
absurd,  of  the  immense  and  the  ridiculous. 

Next  wo  see  the  Lombard  art,  almost  the 
exact  imago  of  that  epoch  iu  which,  the  Roman 
Empire  ruined,  Italy  fell  into  barbaric  anarchy. 
Further  on  we  are  presented  with  the  beautiful 
creations  of  the  Saracenic  architecture  “ when 
the  pollen  of  the  Eastern  flora  deposited  itself  in 
tho  bosom,  of  Lombard  art,  and  the  solemn 
mystery  had  for  its  sacred  scene  that  most 
gorgeous  of  Mediterranean  islands,  Sicily,”  till 
finally  we  are  brought  in  presence  of  the  Gothic 
period,  which  for  three  centuries  displayed  its 
elegance,  its  miracles  of  construction,  its  spires 
and  pinnacles,  its  buttresses,  its  lovely  windows 
and  ornaments,  in  which  the  most  capricious 
imagination  is  puzzled  and  enchanted  in  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  detail  blended  with  the 
imposing,  aud  at  the  same  time  severe,  cha- 
racter of  the  whole. 

'This  sublimo  ait,  says  Signor  Chirtani, — 
making  use  of  a comparison  at  which,  like  our- 
selves, more  than  one  reader  will  take  umbrage, 
was  as  much  superior  to  the  antique  as  the  pale 
features  of  Beatrice  are  superior  to  the  flushed 
face  of  the  Bacchante,  as  tho  wrinkles  of 
St.  Jcrcnie,  who  weejis  for  the  fate  of  Romo  and 


prepares  the  way  for  a new  civilisation,  are 
worthy  of  greater  respect  than  the  graces  of  a 
decrepit  Faun. 

The  dispute  was  an  old  one  even  in  tho  days 
when  Walpole  penned  his  familiar  praise  of 
Gothic ; the  dispute  none  the  less  still  wages, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  be  settled  yet  for  many  a year 
to  come. 

Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  next  presented 
to  us,  the  creator  of  that  gay  art  which  drove 
before  it  Medimval  superstition,  and,  urging 
back  tbe  art  of  the  North,  returned  to  simple 
nature.  We  hurry  through  the  decadence  and 
rococo,  noisy,  restless,  and  glaring,  and  find  our- 
selves at  last  in  modern  times.  Severe  is  Signor 
Chirtani’s  judgment  on  their  productions. 
Severe  in  particular,  and  with  justice,  when  he 
bids  us  stop  at  “ harleqninesque  Munich,”  the 
synthesis  of  modern  art,  which  shows  us  a 
pseudo-Pitti  with  a pseudo-Pompeian  portico, 
with  imitation  Parthenons,  and  Florentine,  Bra- 
mantesque,  and  Lombard  models,  with  obelisks 
aud  Gothic  spires,  with  Apollo  and  the  tunefnl 
Nine  escorting  the  detonnatre  Maximilian.  We 
ourselves  remember  seeing  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal squares  of  the  city,  and  purporting  to  bo 
tho  statue  of  Goethe,  the  familiar  and  noble 
figure  of  the  Aristides. 

Signor  Chirtani  closes  this  section  with  the 
fervent  hope,  one  which  in  all  countries  is  likely 
to  bo  echoed,  for  an  art  which  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  and  thoughts  of  the  present 
day. 

The  journey  of  the  reader  completed,  among 
the  monuments  of  architecture  and  the  crea- 
tions of  the  sister  art  of  the  chisel,  our  genial 
critic  leads  us  to  the  masterpieces  of  the 
painters.  We  see  how  tbe  noble  art,  having  left 
the  temple,  is  taken  from  tho  wall;  we  see  the 
origin  of  the  picture  and  tbe  successive  me- 
tamorphoses of  the  antique  art,  of  which  such 
rare  fragments  remain,  its  joyfulness,  its  beauty, 
tho  apotheosis  of  human  form, — hidden,  as  was 
hidden  the  whole  world,  in  the  early  centuries 
of  Christianity,  rising  again  with  Giotto,  break- 
ing  at  length  the  charm  of  asceticism,  and  soar- 
ing to  tlie  utmost  heights  of  elevated  sentiment; 
rendered  sublime  in  tbo  glorious  cinque-cento 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  Michelangelo  and 
Raffaelle,  by  Giorgione  and  Titian,  by  Paul 
Veronese  and  Correggio,  and  then, — the  sad 
decline.  To  Italy  succeeded  Spain  ; to  Spain, 
Flanders  and  Holland  ; and  Holland,  Flanders, 
and  Spain,  indeed,  all  Europe,  we  fly  over  in 
this  book,  always  in  search  of  the  finest  works 
of  art,  from  century  to  century,  from  picture  to 
picture,  from  name  to  name,  till  wo  come  down 
to  Herkomer  for  England  (which,  in  tho  author’s 
limited  knowledge,  he  seems  to  consider  that  of 
onr  only  painter),  to  Regnault  for  France,  to  Do 
Vienne  for  Belgium,  to  Alma  Tadema  for  tho 
Low  Countries,  to  Makart  aud  Knaua  for  Ger- 
many, to  Jaroslav  Cermak  for  Bohemia,  to 
Mateiko  for  Poland,  to  Fortuny  for  Spain,  and 
Tranqnillo  Cremona  and  Fontana  for  Italy. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  woik  which  unfolds 
itself  to  the  student  and  the  thinker.  For  tho 
I'eader  who  merely  wishes  to  regard  tbe  work 
as  a “ picture-book,”  we  may  say  that  almost 
every  page  presents  the  image  of  some  monu- 
ment, the  design  of  some  master-work,  tho  re- 
production of  some  famous  picture.  The 
volume,  indeed,  contains  something  more  than 
500  cuts,  aud  one  is  able,  without  fatigue,  and 
with  a certain  amount  of  profit,  to  pass  in 
review  all  the  marvels  of  the  art  of  every 
country  and  of  every  epoch. 


Ancient  Monuments  Bill. — In  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  (House  of  Commons), 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  said  that  as  tbo  House  had  on 
several  occasions  afiirmed  the  principle  of  tho 
Bill,  he  thought  hon.  members  would  not  wish  him 
to  enter  into  the  subject  at  length  on  tbo  present 
occasion.  He  would  only  observe  that  theprin. 
ciple  of  tho  Bill  was  that,  after  proper  notice 
had  been  given,  an  owner  of  one  ot  these  monu- 
ments who  wished  to  destroy  it  should,  at  least, 
give  tbe  country  the  option  of  purchasing  it  at 
a fair  price.  As  regarded  the  constitution  of 
tho  commission  and  other  details,  he  did  notask 
tbo  House  to  commit  itself,  though,  for  his  part, 
he  believed  it  would  work  well,  but  he  should  be 
most  ready  to  consider  any  suggestions  with, 
reference  to  it  iu  commiitee.  Ho  had  adopted 
all  tho  recommondations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee which  sat  on  tbe  measure  and  also  other 
suggestions  for  removiug  objections.  Tho  Bill 
was  then  road  the  eecoud  time. 
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EPPING  FOREST. 

It  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that  open 
spaces  reserved  for  the  exercise  and  recreation 
of  all  classes,  at  the  centres  of  population  in 
our  cities  aird  larger  towns,  are  necessary  and 
conducive  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  Not  only  philanthroirists  and  those 
professionally  engaged  in  the  promotion  or 
carrying  out  sanitary  arrangements  are  urgent 
as  regards  this,  but  local  and  municipal  autho- 
rities are  alive  to  the  advantages,  and  take 
pains  to  secure  them  for  the  public.  Hence  the 
formation  of  parka  dedicated  to  the  public  use, 
and  the  demand  for  the  art  of  the  landscape 
gardener  in  the  disposition  and  planting  of  the 
ground,  so  as  to  make  them,  in  some  cases,  rival 
moat  successfully  the  most  favoured  demesne 
of  the  aristocracy. 

The  City  of  London  has  taken  a most  promi- 
nent part  recently  in  securing  in  perpetuity  the 
remaiua  of  Epping  Forest,  and  wresting  from 
the  hands  of  unlawful  possessors  those  parts 
which  had  been  alienated  from  their  original 
purpose.  But  now  comes  the  question, — What 
will  they  do  with  it  ? This  is  no  less  an  im- 
portant matter  than  the  original  acquisition ; 
for  it  is  obvious  it  can  be  seriously  mismanaged, 
and  at  least  made  nothing  of,  or  be  hereafter  a 
reproach  rather  than  an  honour,  by  the  way  this 
splendid  opportunity  is  to  be  wasted,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  improved,  for  the  adornment  of  the 
forest  and  the  advancement  of  arboiiculture  as 
a science. 

This  large  open  tract  called  “ Epping  Forest  ” 
is  now  intrusted  to'  a committee  (verderers)  of 
the  London  Corporation,  and  they  have  to 
decide  how  it  shall  bo  planted,  laid  out, 
drained  or  not,  and  in  other  ways  be  made 
available  for  public  use  aud  enjoyment.  The 
“ capabilities,”  it  is  hoped,  will  not  bo  now  neg- 
lected, but,  under  proper  guidance,  developed  to 
the  fullest  extent,  so  that  the  grounds  may  be 
instructive  and  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  and 
adapted  to  recreative  purposes.  In  the  November 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  Revietv  all  this  is 
admirably  discussed  in  an  article,  to  which  we 
desire  to  call  especial  attention,  by  Mr.  Alfred 
R.  Wallace,  a name  well  known  as  a naturalist 
of  the  highest  authority,  and  one  who  does  not 
write  without  the  necessary  information  and 
experience  of  his  subject.  The  arguments  used 
and  the  proposals  made  are  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  interested  in  arboriculture, 
as  well  as  citizens  and  visitors  to  the  great 
metropolis.  Mr.  Wallace’s  experience  was  gained 
in  prosecuting  his  researches  as  a naturalist  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  be  is  an  acknow- 
ledged leader  in  that  department  of  scientific 
inquiry. 

Describing  in  his  own  words  the  plan  which 
he  recommends  for  planting  aud  laying  out  the 
forest  in  a way  which  would  be  at  once  far  from 
costly,  splendid  in  result,  certain  of  success,  and 
capable  of  being  accomplished  within  a very 
reasonable  period  of  time,  it  is, — “One  which 
would  be  perfectly  novel,  perfectly  practicable, 
intensely  interesting  as  an  arboricultural  experi- 
ment, attractive  alike  to  the  uneducated  and  the 
scientific,  uot  more  expensive  than  any  other 
plan,  and  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  domain  as  essentially  a forest. 
It  is,  briefly,  to  form  several  distinct  portions  of 
forest,  each  composed  solely  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  natives  of  one  of  the  great  forest 
regions  of  the  temperate  zone.” 

Taking  only  one  of  these  regions  first  into 
consideration,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
forest  trees  of  Eastern  America  number  155 
different  kinds  against  eighty -five  of  our 
European  region,  a large  proportion  of  them 
being  susceptible  of  introduction  into  our  island. 
Hero  is  an  ample  field  for  diversified  groups  of 
the  most  picturesque  character.  Quoting  our 
author, — “ Now  let  us  suppose  one  of  the  moat 
suitable  of  the  open  tracts  recovered  at  Epping 
to  bo  thus  converted  into  an  American  forest  in 
which  as  many  trees  and  shrubs  peculiar  to 
Eastern  North  America,  as  we  know  to  be  hardy, 
are  planted  in  masses  and  variously  intermingled. 
Such  au  experiment  would  excite  interest  in 
every  stage  of  its  growth.”  Nor  would  the 
expense,  it  is  calculated,  exceed  the  culture  of 
our  own  varieties  of  timber  trees.  Some  of  the 
foreign  species  are  of  rapid  growth.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  Wollingtonia  and  the  Douglas 
pine.  Mr.  Wallace  justly  observes,  “ Here, 
again,  is  no  question  of  success.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  made  already  for  us  a hundred 
times  over,  and  we  have  only  to  profit  by  it.” 
Eastern  Asia  aud  Japan  are  represented  as  even 


richer  than  America  in  deciduous  trees.  There 
remain,  our  author  proceeds  to  state,  the 
temperate  forests  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
iu  Chili,  Patagonia,  Australia,  aud  New  Zealand. 
Mauy  of  their  denizens  are  susceptible  of 
acclimatisation  in  our  regions.  We  have  thus 
briefly  indicated  the  nature  and  value  of  Mr. 
Wallace’s  contribution,  which  deserves  the 
perusal  of  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
of  every  person  interested  in  the  embellishment, 
and,  not  least,  the  useful  and  profitable  occupa- 
tion, of  Epping  Forest,  but  we  must  refer  them 
to  the  article  itself  for  his  views  as  to  laying  out 
drainage,  or  rather  avoiding  too  much  drainage 
and  other  necessary  details  of  the  proposal. 

C.  F.  H. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  president,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and 
declared  to  be  duly  elected,  viz. : — As  Fellows, 
— Mr.  T.  C.  Hine,  of  Nottingham  ; Mr.  George 
Gilbert  Scott;  Mr.  John  Wynne,  of  Manchester  ; 
Mr.  George  Bell,  of  Glasgow;  Mr.  William 
Miilican,  of  Leicester,  president  of  the  Lei- 
cestershire Society  of  Architects ; Mr.  H.  L. 
Florence,  president  of  the  (London)  Architec- 
tural Association  ; and  Mr.  George  Wilkinson, 
of  Dublin.  As  Associa^^es, — Mr.  C.  A.  Monday, 
of  Croydon  ; Mr.  H.  A.  K.  Gribblo  ; Mr.  W.W.  K. 
Clarko ; Mr.  H.  G.  Brace;  Mr.  H.  Tanner;  Mr. 
F.  E.  Eales ; Mr.  S.  F.  Williams ; Mr.  H.  B. 
Rowlatt  ; and  Mr.  R.  E.  Pownall.  As  Honorary 
Associates, — Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S. ; Mr. 
John  Hopgood ; Mr.  W.  S.  Inman  (past  vice- 
president)’;  Lord  Elcho,  M.P.  ; Sir  James 
Watson,  of  Glasgow  ; Mr.  R.  Bruce  Bell,  C.E.  ; 
Lieut.-Col.  Chesney,  R.E.,  president  of  the  Royal 
Indian  Engineering  College ; the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ; 
Mr.  John  Murray  ; Mr.  W.  Harry  Hylands  ; Sir 
W.  E.  W.  Gregory,  hart.,  M.P. ; Mr.  William 
Hardman;  Mr.  Hugh  Leonard,  C.E. ; Lord 
Henry  Scott,  M.P. ; Mr.  John  Penn,  C.E. ; the 
Dean  of  Norsvich  ; aud  Mr.  H.  C.  Coote,  F.S.A. 

There  were  thus  elected  thirty -three  new 
members,  a number  without  precedent,  Mr. 
Barry  believed,  on  any  previous  occasion. 

The  President  announced  that  M.  Davioud,  of 
Paris,  had  written  thanking  the  Institute  for 
electing  him  an  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Member  ; and  that  the  President  of  the  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architeebes  de  Paris  had  written 
in  the  name  of  that  body  expressing  great 
regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Cockerell.  Mr.  Barry 
further  stated  that  the  Council  had  ventured  to 
send  a special  letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs. 
Cockerell,  signed  by  him  as  President  in  the 
name  of  all  the  members.  He  also  stated  that 
as  her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  the  patroness  of 
the  Institute,  the  Council  had  thought  that  some 
expression  of  sympathy  with  her  Majesty,  who 
was  now  in  deep  sorrow,  would  not  be  un- 
acceptable, and  he  was  quite  sure  that  the 
members  would  approve  of  the  Council’s  pro- 
posal to  send  a letter  sympathising  with  her 
Majesty  in  the  great  loss  she  has  just  sustained. 

The  discussion  on  Lieut.  Conder’s  paper  on 
” The  High  Sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  ” was  then 
proceeded  with.  We  give  a report  on  another 
page. 

Captain  R.  F.  Burton  then  read  a paper  on 
“Remains  of  Buildings  in  Midian.”  Of  this  we 
shall  print  the  substance  in  our  next. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  would  be  held  on  January  13, 
1879,  when  the  discussion  on  Captain  Barton’s 
paper  would  take  place,  and  the  discussion 
on  Lieut.  Cuuder’s  paper  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 


Technological  Museum  for  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales. — We  are  informed  that  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  has  requested 
Mr.  William  Forster,  Agent-General  for  the 
Colony,  Professor  Liversidge,  of  the  University 
of  Sydney,  and  Mr.  E.  Combes,  M.P.,  C.M.G.,  to 
collect  information  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
on  the  Continent  relative  to  the  working  of 
English  and  foreign  technological  museums  and 
colleges,  with  a view  to  forming  similar  institu- 
tions in  Sydney.  A sum  of  money  has  been 
placed  on  the  estimates  by  the  Government  of 
the  colony,  to  enable  the  committee  to  purchase 
suitable  specimens. 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  NEUILLY. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  PARIS. 

Christ  Church,  Neuilly,  has  been  built  under 
somewhat  different  circumstances  from  those  of 
most  churches. 

One  usually  finds  mission  work  the  outcome 
of  the  Church,  but  in  this  instance  Christ 
Church  is  the  outgrowth  of  mission  work.  It 
was  on  the  20th  of  December,  1872,  that  Miss 
Leigh  first  opened  her  Mission  Homo  at  77, 
Avenue  Wagram,  being  impelled  to  make  this 
effort  from  the  gift  of  a Scotch  girl  of  lOd., — 
1 fr., — “a  gift  of  faith  and  love  ” ! 

The  work  grew  so  rapidly,  that  some  eighteen 
months  after,  Miss  Leigh  undertook  the  purchase 
of  the  whole  house  at  a cost  of  lO.OOOL 

Oq  May  9th,  1875,  the  whole  of  this  amount 
was  paid  down,  aud  the  large  house,  consisting 
of  some  seventy  rooms,  was  divided  into  five 
separate  homes,  being  (1)  a home  for  daily  and 
unemployed  governesses,  (2)  a home  for  girls 
who  work  out  by  the  day,  (3)  a home  for  ladies’ 
maids  aud  nurses,  for  all  of  whom  free  registry 
is  kept,  (4)  a sanatorium  for  the  sick,  (5)  a 
creche. 

Some  1,500  of  our  young  country-women  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Home,  and  over  22,000 
visits  received  from  them. 

Within  a few  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  her  work.  Miss  Leigh’s  attention  was 
called  to  the  number  of  orphan  and  otherwise 
destitute  English  children  in  Paris.  In  July, 
1876,  about  eighty  of  these  children  bad  passed 
through  her  hands,  some  of  whom  had  been 
restored  to  friends,  others  sent  to  Schools  and 
Homes  in  England,  twenty-four  still  remaining 
under  her  care,  when  M.  Galignani,  hearing 
of  the  crowded  state  of  the  Mission  Home,  most 
graciously  offered  his  Hospital  in  the  Boulevard 
Beneau,  Neuilly,  as  a more  suitable  home  for 
the  orphans.  This  munificent  gift  was  ratified 
October  25,  1876,  M.  Galignani  expressing  to 
Miss  Leigh  his  knowledge  of  the  need  of  her 
work,  and  his  high  appreciation  of  her  adminis- 
trative power. 

The  Orphanage  has  a household  varying  from 
forty  to  forty-six,  and  perhaps  Paris  has  no  more 
touching  sight  than  these  orphans,  with  histories 
differing  in  circumstances,  though  not  in  need, 
sitting  two  and  two  up  the  aisle,  in  the  church 
that  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  months; 
commemorative  of  a “ work  of  faith  and  love,” 
which  has  been  wonderfully  crowned  and  blessed. 

The  total  number  of  children  who  have  now 
been  received  and  helped  over  a time  of  need  is 
166.  Between  the  Mission  Home  and  the 
Orphanage  130  of  our  country-women  and 
children  are  daily  provided  and  cared  for.  It 
should  be  added  that  a soup-kitchen  has  also 
sprung  up  close  to  the  Mission  Home,  whore, 
during  last  winter,  a total  of  2,734  English 
women  and  children,  and  sick,  received  portions 
of  meat,  bread,  and  soup. 

About  a mile  from  this  Home,  in  different 
directions,  are  the  Christian  Association  Rooms, 
88,  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  aud  33,  Rue  de  Morny, 
giving  a comfortable  Sunday  home,  where  food 
is  provided  for  numbers  of  English  girls  who  are 
homeless  upon  that  day. 

To  return  to  the  church,  which  is  built  on 
the  confiscated  property  of  the  Orleans  family, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  desperate 
struggle  that  took  place  between  the  Versailles 
troops  and  the  Communists, — Christ  Church, 
Neuilly,  charmingly  situated  at  the  corner  of 
the  Boulevards  Eugene  and  Beneau,  where  five 
avenues  meet,  and  which  is  only  partially 
finished.  Its  style  is  mainly  Early  English, 
with  occasional  transitions  into  that  of  a later 
date.  Its  western  fagade  has  a belfry-tower  at 
the  southern  angle.  The  interior  consists  of 
nave,  side  aisles,  and  choir,  with  a flight  of  steps 
up  to  the  communion-table  at  the  east  end. 
Spacious  clearstory  windows  of  three  foliated 
lights  light  the  nave,  and  similar  ones  the  side 
aisles.  All  the  sittings  will  be  free  and  open, 
without  exception,  the  offertory  alone  being 
looked  to  for  supporting  the  church.  The  archi- 
tect, Monsieur  Leroux,  made  two  or  three 
journeys  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing its  church  architecture.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  laid  a memorial-stone  iu  the 
chancel  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  their  recent 
visits  to  Paris.  The  church,  when  finished,  will 
comfortably  seat  650  persons,  and  is  to  cost 
8,500i.  Of  this  about  3,2001.  have  been  raised, 
and  paid  over  to  the  entrepreneurs,  who  claim 
one-half  the  cost  during  the  continuation  of  the 
works,  and  the  other  half  within  six  months  of 
its  completion. 
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About  4001.  a month  are  therefore  needed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  pecuniary  needs  of  the 
church-building  fund,  which  must  be  looked  for 
mainly  from  friends  in  England.  Although  there 
is  a large  and  growing  English  population 
(already  estimated  at  1,500)  at  Neuilly,  yet  from 
its  nature,  not  much  suljstantial  help  from  it  can 
be  counted  upon.  First,  there  are  many  schools 
in  which  are  to  be  found  a certain  number  of 
English  pupils  ; secondly,  many  private  English 
families,  to  whom  such  a locality  presents  more 
attraction  than  it  does  to  French  peoj^e  in 
general;  and  thirdly,  and  above  all,  there  are 
many  English  employed  and  workmen  who  are 
compelled  to  seek  there  lodgings  for  themselves 
and  their  families  leas  expensive  than  in  the 
more  central  quarters  of  the  town.  All  these 
together  undoubtedly  form  a population,  both 
lar'^or  and  in  general  more  necessitous  than  that 
for  which  many  English  churches  have  been 
erected  on  the  Continent.  It  is  equally  certain 
also  that  the  great  majority  of  this  population 
would  never  be  induced  to  frequent  English 
churches  so  far  off  as  those  which  already 
exist,  even  supposing  they  could  find  room  in 
them,  which  can  now  hardly  be  said  to  be  the 
case. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that,  although 
simple  and  not  costly  for  the  high  purpose  to 
which  it  is  intended,  Christ  Church,  Neuilly,  is 
the  only  really  ecclesiastical  structui-e  which 
the  English  possess  in  Paris. 

Springing  up  as  it  has  from  the  tiny  seed  of 
faith  and  love  planted  scarcely  six  years  ago, 
and  round  which  are  gathered  the  branches  of 
what  M.  Galignani  justly  calls  “ a representative 
work  of  the  English  nation  at  Paris,”  Christ 
Church,  Neuilly,  appeals  to  the  Christian 
patriotism  of  the  English  at  home  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  debt  being  incurred  in  its 
erection,  and  to  maintain  with  due  efficiency 
various  agencies  for  good  to  all  classes  of 
our  country  people  needing  help,  in  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  cities  in  the  world. 

Subscriptions  may  bo  sent  to  the  cburch- 
building  fund,  Neuilly,  Paris  ; Messrs.  Parclay, 
Sevan,  & Co.,  61,  Lombard-atreet ; or  to  Mias 
Leigb,  77,  Avenne  Wagram. 


but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  _ There 
is  some  good  stained  glass  in  the  east  windows, 
and  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisles  are  two 
genuine  fifteenth-century  galleries  of  oak,  well 
carved. 


CURRENT  MOVEMENTS. 

The  address  to  tho  members  of  the 
Manchester  Architectural  Association  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Worthington,  president,  to  which 
we  alluded  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  has 
been  published.  In  the  course  of  it  Mr. 
Worthington  says  : — We  live  in  the  centre 
of  a great  population— some  half-million  inhabi- 
tants in  Manchester  itself,  and  probably  quad- 
raple  that  number  in  the  district  surrounding  it. 
This  vast  multitude  must  bo  provided  with  roofs 
over  their  heads  ; and  where  every  branch  of 
industry  aud  activity  developes  some  special 
needs  of  its  own,  there  must  bo  endless  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  design. 
All  cannot  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  great 
public  works,  but  surely  there  must  bo  ample 
scope  for  a good  class  of  design,  even  if  not  of 
the  highest  artistic  quality.  Every  workshop, 
every  mill,  every  cottage  may  bo  in  good  taste, 
and  expressive  of  its  purpose;  and  in  going 
through  the  streets  of  any  great  town  it  must 
bo  obvious  that  the  services  of  an  architect  are 
by  no  means  always  called  into  requisition,  where 
practical  and  intelligent  advice  might  have  pro- 
duced very  different  results  without  increased 
outlay  of  money.  It  is  true  that  in  our  ware- 
house architecture  a great  movement  has  been 
made,  and  a great  improvement  taken  place,  so 
much  so  that  very  shortly  the  old  dingy  brick 
Manchester  streets  will  have  been  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  hardly  an  old  landmark  be  left.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  ours  as  in  other  professions, 
perhaps  the  best  opening  a man  has,  not  only  in 
forwarding  his  own  fortunes,  but  in  doing  high- 
class  work,  is  by  taking  up  specialities.  Besides 
churches  and  schools,  hospitals  and  warehouses, 
there  are  endless  fields  of  labour  open,  and  the 
rising  generation  of  architects  may  with  advan- 
tage  devote  their  special  attention  of  some  of 
tho  new  combinations  which  are  being  con- 
stantly  evolved  in  the  stirring  life  of  our  great 
centres  of  activity.  When  one  looks  back  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  and  sees  the  vast  changes 
which  that  period  has  made  in  many  of  our  in- 
dustries, one  cannot  bat  surmise  that  great 
movements  must  take  place  in  the  future. 

I told  you  last  year  something  of  the  experi- 
ences of  my  student  days,  how  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  and  Rome  there  were  no  footpaths,  no 


THE  FRAUENKIRCHE,  NUREMBERG. 

In  any  less  wonderful  town  than  Nuremberg 
the  Frauenkirche,  or  Church  of  Oar  Lady  (the 
chief  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  town), 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a most  remarkable 

building.  It  is,  however,  so  far  surpassed  in  A-.r,, 

magnificence  by  the  churches  of  St.  Sebald  and  plate-glass  windows,  no_  light  e.xcept  the  dim 
St  Lawrence,  that  it  i.  often  .overlooked  by  ' the  streets,  and  now 


visitors  to  Nuremberg. 

The  Frauenkirche  is  by  no  means  a large 
building.  It  consists  of  a short  nave  and  aisles 
divided  into  three  bays  ; the  aisles  are  the  same 
height  as  the  nave,  and  the  whole  is  covered 
externally  by  one  vast  roof.  The  chancel  is 
without  aisles,  and  is  four  bays  in  length.  At 
the  east  end  is  a three-sided  apse. 

The  west  front  of  the  Frauenkirche  is  a beau- 
tiful composition,  with  a projecting  porch  in  the 
centre,  over  which  is  a small  chapel.  This 
portion  of  the  church  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
two  brother  architects,  of  the  name  of  George 
and  Fritz  Rapprecht,  between  the  years  1335 
and  1361. 

The  interior  of  the  porch  is  very  rich,  and 
shows  a very  uncommon  treatment  of  the 
vaulting  ribs.  These  ribs  are  unnsnally  large, 
and  have  canopied  niohes  running  up  their  face. 
The  sculpture  which  adorns  this  portion  of  the 
building  was  the  work  of  Sebald  Sohonhofer, 
and  dates  from  the  year  1355  to  1361. 

The  furniture  of  the  Frauenkirche  is,  however, 
far  more  interesting  than  the  structure  itself. 
The  high  altar  is  a remarkably  beautiful  work 
of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ; the  reredos  consists  of  a 
large  triptych  beautifully  painted  in  a style 
much  resembling  the  works  of  Martin  Schoen, 
the  name  of  the  artist,  however,  is  not  known. 
The  stalls  are  also  well  worthy  of  notice.  The 
pulpit  is  of  stone,  and  is  probably  a work  of 
Sebald  Schonbofer.  There  are  two  other  ancient 
altars  in  the  church,  one  of  which,  known 
tho  “ Tucker’sche  altar,”  is  considered  to  bo  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  a painted  triptych 
altar  in  Nuremberg.  Against  one  of  the  columns 
is  a splendid  basrelief  representing  the  Madonna 
Burrounded  by  worshippers, — a noble  work  by 
Adam  Kraft ; and  against  one  of  the  walls  is 
another  fine  bas-relief,  representing  tho  corona- 
tion of  tho  Virgin,  which  is  aUnhv.tQd  to  Kraft, 


old-fashioned  oil-lamps  in  the  streets,  and  now 
that  has  all  changed.  No  one  can  have  visited 
Paris  this  year  and  seen  the  Avenue  de  I’Opera 
lighted  by  its  forty-five  large  electric  globe 


to  introduce  such  a “passing  annoyance,”  as 
the  New  Yorkers  facetiously  call  it,  to  destroy 
the  calmness  aud  tranquillity  of  our  daily  and 
nightly  lives,  but  it  is  highly  probably  we  may 
be  compelled  to  invent  some  method  of  relief  as 
the  unceasing  activity  of  our  crowded  thorough- 
fares becomes,  as  it  does  year  by  year,  more 
complex  and  embarrassing. 

It  baa  often  been  a matter  of  astonishment 
to  me  that  in  all  the  improvements  which  are 
being  made  from  time  to  time  in  forming  new 
lines  of  streets,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  carry  an  upper-galleried  footpath,  at  tho 
first-floor  level,  over  the  ordinary  footpath,  with 
bridges  across  at  the  intersections  of  the  streets 
and  staircases  occasionally  (somewhat  after  tho 
manner  of  the  galleries  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  some  of  our  other  exhibition  buildings). 
Such  galleries  might  either  be  of  light  con- 
struction or  more  on  the  principle  of  the  Rows 
at  Chester,  and  many  of  the  arcaded  Conti- 
nental towns  would  afford  valuable  hints. 
Columns  supporting  the  galleries  might  be  so 
arranged  as  to  serve  also  as  pillars  for  gas- 
lights, and  might  further  be  utilised  as  shafts 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  drainage,  a 
question  which  is  daily  gaining  imjwrtance,  aud 
which  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  fairly  grappled 
with.  Such  ventilating-shafts  would  thos  be  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  probably  some  mechani- 
cal  means  might  be  devised  which  should^  com- 
pel  the  poisonous  vapours  from  the  drains  to 
pass  through  the  gas  flame  and  become  partially 
neutralised.  At  all  events,  such  an  arrangement 
would,  if  it  accomplished  nothing  else,  discharge 
the  noxious  gases  from  our  drains  above  our 
heads  instead  of  under  our  noses. 

Such  an  arrangement  as  that  I have  attempted 
to  describe  would  doubtless  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a story  of  shops  on  the  gallery  level, 
and  ladies  would  then  be  able  to  do  their  shop- 
ping without  the  constant  terror  of  being  run 
over  at  the  crossings,  while  the  busy  stream  of 
heavy  traffic  would  pass  on  below  where  shops 
of  a more  solid  business  character  would  pro- 
bably find  their  location.  So  great  a change 
could,  of  course,  only  be  attempted  when  some 
great  public  improvement  might  be  in  progress, 
but  opportunities  offer,  from  time  to  time,  in 
every  large  town,  and  especially  in  modern  and 
active  communities  like  those  in  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood. I should  think  with  the  increasing 
necessity  for  economising  land  some  such  plan 
may  not  become  unusual,  and,  indeed,  in  tho 
Barton  Arcade  and  the  Victoria-street  Buildings 
a step  in  the  direction  I have  suggested  has 
already  been  made.  In  Milan  a very  large 
arcade  on  this  principle,  called  the  “ Galleria 
Vittorio  Emannele,”  has  been  attempted  with 
considerable  success,  and  here  the  architectural 
design  and  decorations  have  been  very  carefully 
studied,  as  well  as  the  constructive  features. 


lamps  without  feeling  that  sooner  or  later,  at  There  is  no  carriageway,  but  a very  broad  and 

all  events  for  great  public  squares  and  open  I magnificent  avenue  which  is  a public  promenade, 
places,  or  where  great  concentration  of  light  is  j and  during  the  evenings  gaily-dress^ed^crowds 
required,  this  must  eventually  supersede  gas,'  " ’ * 


in  spite  of  its  costliness.  And  just  now,  as  you 
all  know,  an  intelligent  and  well-known  American 
inventor  claims  to  have  solved  the  problem  of 
dividing  and  distributing  tho  electric  light  in 
such  a manner  as  to  make  it  available  for 
ordinary  domestic  purposes  and  at  a moderate 
cost.  I mention  this  simply  to  show  how  the 
advance  of  science  modifies  and  changes  our 
habits  and  requirements,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  look  round  to  see  that  in  many  ways  the 
growth  of  our  populous  towns  is  giving  rise  to 
new  modes  of  construction  and  new  applications 
of  material  in  building.  The  enormous  and 
daily-increasing  traffic  of  our  streets  with  tho 
introduction  of  tramways,  which  must  become 
more  and  more  general,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
develop  a new  phase  in  our  street  architecture. 
Underground  railways  may  partially  relieve 
traffic,  and  we  shall  doubtless  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  other  methods. 

Oar  Transatlantic  brethren  have  lately  intro- 
duced au  overhead  or  “elevated”  railway, 
which  carries  an  enormous  number  of  passengers 
through  the  streets  of  New  York,  the  rails  being 
supported  on  iron  columns,  and  tha  height  of 
the  erection  is  just  sufficient  to  allow  curious 
passengers  to  pry  into  the  interior  of  the  houses, 
to  the  great  annoyance  and  inconvenience  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constant  rush 
and  scream  of  the  trains  and  engines,  daily  and 
nightly,  or  of  the  constant  dropping  of  red-hot 
embers  and  sparks  of  fire,  which  are  said  to  keep 
the  poor  residents  in  New  York  in  a state  of 
chronic  anxiety  and  uneasiness.  Well,  in  old- 
fashioned  England,  I hardly  think  we  are  likely 


sit  in  Continental  fashion  outside  the  doors  of 
the  caJ6s  and  restaurants,  of  which  there  is  au 
abundant  supply  in  the  arcade.  Paris  also  has 
several  galleried  arcades,  but  not  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  the  one  at  Milan,  which  is  the  most 
important  structure  of  the  kind  I know  in 
Europe. 

Building  operations  generally  in  our  more 
important  towns  have,  of  late,  assumed  larger 
and  larger  proportions,  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion  and  co-operation  has  been  very  generally 
adopted,  and  we  find  companies  formed  for  tho 
building  of  enormous  hotels,  theatres,  club 
chambers  of  various  kinds,  club  offices,  club 
residences,  and  associated  dwellings  on  flata^for 
both  upper  and  lower  classes ; such  under- 
takings being  yet  only  in  their_  infancy,  the 
rising  generation  of  architects  will  have  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  as  the  com- 
plex requirements  of  our  social  life  become 
more  and  more  developed. 

Some  little  time  ago  some  suggestions  were 
made  by  Professor  E.  M.  Barry,  which  were 
favourably  commented  on  in  the  Times,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  not  unpractical  or 
Utopian.  Mr.  Barry  thought  that  much  waste 
occurred  in  squares  of  mansions  in  London  by 
each  residence  having  its  own  separate  cooking 
establishment,  and  that  great  economy  might  be 
exercised  by  placing  a large  common  kitchen, 
with  a very  complete  apparatus  for  cooking  and 
ample  staff  of  servants,  in  a basement  in  the 
centre  of  the  square,  with  every  appliance  for 
the  distribution  of  the  food  by  an  underground 
service  to  each  mansion,  and  proper  lifts  to  the 
butler’s  department}  in  fact,  a sort  of  clob 
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®'rrangement  to  minimise  labour  and  space,  and 
®o  that  when  tbo  morning  orders  for  the  day 
have  been  given  by  the  housekeeper  no  further 
trouble  -would  arise,  and  the  smells  of  the  cuisine 
-would  be  cut  off  from  the  dwelling-rooms.  I 
think  it  -was  a part  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
usual  garden  should  bo  converted  into  conserva- 
tories, easily  heated  from  the  kitchen  and  mask- 
ing any  unsightly  chimneys  or  skylights, — an 
arrangement  -which  would  probably,  at  all 
events  during  a large  portion  of  the  year,  be 
more  enjoyable  than  gardens  of  blackened  ever- 
greens. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  THEATRE  ITALIEN 
IN  PARIS. 

To  all  art-lovers,  the  last  news  that  reaches 
us  from  Paris  is  sad  indeed;  we  learn  from  the 
Perseveranza  that  the  Theatre  Italien  has  ceased 
to  exist  there,  and  that  a few  days  ago  the  con- 
tract  was  signed  which  hands  over  the  familiar 
old  establishment  of  the  Rue  Mehul  to  the  com- 
pany  La  Foncidre.  The  news  will  be  sad  to  all 
lovers  of  music,  but  especially  to  the  Italian 
colony  at  Paris,  and,  the  correspondent  of  the 
Perseveranza  might  have  added,  to  the  whole 
foreign  colony  and  winter  visitors  of  the  capital. 

A long  series  of  failures  has  led  to  this  result. 
The  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  who  for  the  last 
eight  years  have  never  been  able  to  secure  with 
certainty  the  lease  of  their  house,  have  at  last 
been  obliged  to  consult  the  dictates  of  their  own 
interest ; and  few  can  otherwise  than  sympathise 
with  them. 

The  house  -was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
commodious  in  Paris,  where  the  refined  society 
of  the  capital  met  on  the  most  delightful  terms  ; 
it  cannot  but  be  greatly  attributed  to  their  in- 
difference, however,  that  one  of  the  treats  of  the 
winter  season  in  Paris  can  no  longer  be  looked 
forward  to.  It  was  the  only  house  where  ease 
could  be  enjoyed,  the  communications  and  places 
all  being  excellent,  and  equally  suited  to  the 
means  of  all. 

It  was  here  that  during  the  long  time  that  it 
took  to  build  M.  Garnier’s  gigantic  opera-house, 
was  the  French  opera  played  on  alternate 
nights  with  the  Italian  company,  and  those  who 
have  heard  as  we  have,  “ Don  Giovanni,”  in 
both  houses,  will  remember  how  much  more  one 
enjoyed  that  magnificent  work  interpreted  by 
the  Italian  company  than  by  the  French,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  under  the 
Italian  management  that  Paris  was  introduced 
to  Verdi’s  last  triumph,  the  Egyptian  “ Aida.” 
Older  opera-goers  will  recall  that  it  was  at  this 
house,  also  under  the  Italian  management,  that 
Grisi,  Lablache,  and  Rubini,  that  splendid 
phalanx  of  musical  talent,  first  appeared  so  far 
north,  and  hero  also,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  in  Paris,  whenever  foreign  actors  have 
appeared  the  house  was  generally  lent  to  them, 
and  here  Macready  and  Helen  Faucit  appeared 
in  their  famous  parts. 


THE  UNPRECEDENTED  DEPRESSION  IN 
TRADE. 

The  severe  commercial  depression  which  lias 
e.xisted  for  so  long  a period  is  now  affecting  very 
seriously  not  only  the  building  trade,  but  almost 
every  branch  of  constructive  and  other  indus- 
tries throughout  the  conutry. 

As  regards  building  operations  a general 
reduction  of  wages  seems  now  to  be  almost  the 
rule.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  master 
builders  in  Blackpool,  Lythayn,  and  that  part  of 
Lancashire,  it  was  resolved  to  reduce  the  wages 

in  the  various  building  trades  10  per  cent. 

A similar  meeting  has  been  held  at  Hastings,  at 
which  fourteen  firms  agreed  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  plasterers  Id.  per  hour,  aud  other  trades  Jd. 
per  hour. At  Banbury,  the  wages  of  car- 

penters and  joiners  have  likewise  been  reduced. 

In  the  brick  trade  at  Sittinglourne,  the 

depression  is  also  being  actively  felt.  There  is 
little  or  no  demand  just  now  for  bricks,  whilst 
the  market  price  has  fallen  considerably,  and 
the  manufacturers  are  consequently  retrenching, 
and  reducing  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  whilst 
other  men  are  being  discharged.  One  of  the 
largest  firms  of  brickmakers  has  been  compelled 
to  discharge  several  of  its  best  workmen;  and 
the  ship  aud  barge  builders  have  also  discharged 

a large  number  of  artisans  of  this  class. At 

the  well-known  Longridge  Stone  Quarries,  near 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  the  time  of  the  work- 
men has  been  reduced  from  nine  hours  a day  to 
seven  and  a half  hours  per  day,  and  the  wages 


from  5b.  fid.  a day  to  4b.  Ojd.,  or  from  30s.  3d. 
to  223.  5|d.  per  week. Owing  to  the  depres- 

sion a largo  number  of  men  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Caithness  Paving  Company’s 
woz-ks  aud  quarries.  This  company’s  works 
form  the  staple  industry  of  Caithness-shire. 

The  iron  trade  is  likewise  most  severely  feel- 
ing the  depression.  At  Stoke-upon-Trent,  the 
Chatterley  Iron  Con'pany  have  for  the  present 
discharged  no  fewer  than  900  men,  and  great 
distress  is  being  felt. In  the  Cleveland  dis- 

trict the  distress  is  also  manifesting  itself 
amongst  the  ironstone  miners,  in  consequence  of 
short  time  having  been  resorted  to,  and  one  of 
the  largest  mines,— Rosed  ale, — which  has  an 
output  of  over  a thousand  tons  of  ironstone 
daily,  has  been  closed  to  allow  the  immense 
stocks  of  ironstone  which  have  accumulated  to 
bo  wrought  out.  The  re-opening  of  the  mine  is 
not  settled,  as,  if  trade  is  no  better,  the  furnaces 

may  be  blown  out. In  She^eld,  the  disti-ess 

and  destitution  are  appalling.  As  a proof  of  the 
scarcity  of  work,  it  may  he  stated  that  at  one 
establishment  whei’o  formei’ly  1,200  men  were 
engaged,  now  only  forty  are  employed.  It  is 
also  feared  that  the  Government  contracts  for 
plates  have  left  the  town,  inasmuch  as  the  large 
firms  cannot  compete  with  Barrow,  lliddles- 
brongh,  Swansea,  aud  Bomo  other  places,  which 
have  the  advantage  of  cari-iage  by  sea.  The 
last  conti-act  for  20,000  tons  of  plates  went  into 
South  Wales,  which  involved  a loss  to  Sheffield 
of  300,0001.  Hundreds  of  the  working  people 
are  living  in  houses  stripped  of  furniture,  with- 
out fire,  and  many  have  to  go  without  food 

for  days. It  is  understood  that  most  of 

the  ironmasters  in  Mancheshr  contemplate 
effecting  a considerable  reduction  of  wages  in 

every  branch  of  the  trade, A circumstance 

attending  the  recent  offer  for  public  sale  at 
Middlesbrough ot  the  Liverstone  Ironstone  Mines 
strongly  indicates  the  disorganised  condition  of 
the  ii-on  trade  in  Cleveland.  The  bidding  for 
the  complete  estate,  mines,  and  plant,  began  at 
45,000Z.,  and  slowly  rose  to  50,000Z.,  when  it  was 
knocked  down  to  a Mr.  Graham  for  the  deben- 
ture-holders, who  are  deeply  interested.  The 
estate  is  said  to  be  worth  150,0001. 

The  great  Fenton  Colliery  Company,  at  Btoke- 
upon-Trent,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is 
a large  shareholder,  have  resolved  to  close  tem- 
porarily, and  have  paid  off  all  hands  to  the 

number  of  300. Owing  to  the  continuance  of 

the  strike,  the  Penaby  Main  Colliery  Company, 
near  Rotherham,  are  obtaining  orders  from 
magistrates  for  the  ejectment  of  colliers  occu- 
pying the  Company's  cottages. 

At  Hartlepool  there  has  been  a reduction  in 
the  -wages  of  the  engineers,  firemen,  and 
seamen  employed  in  the  shipping  trade,  freights 
of  vessels  being  abnormally  low.  Similarreduc- 
tions  have  been  notified  in  other  parts  on  the 

east  coast. Accounts  from  <Suuder/oncZ  state 

that  the  iron  shipbuilding  trade  on  the  Wear 
is  very  dull,  and  that  a discharge  of  large  num- 
bers  of  workmen  is  contemplated. 

The  Cotton  trade  in  all  parts  of  Lancashire 
shares  in  the  general  depression.  At  Haslingden 
short  time  and  a reduction  of  wages  from  five 
to  eight  per  cent,  has  taken  place. In  Roch- 

dale a reduction  in  wages  of  ten  per  cent,  has 
taken  place,  whilst  in  Blackburn  the  accounts 
state  that  things  are  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  that  three  large  firms  are  stopped  by  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  several  of  the  woollen  factories  in  York- 
shire, short  time  has  commenced  in  consequeuce 
of  the  dulness  of  trade  ; including  Buddersjield, 
Leeds,  Darlington,  and  other  places. 

At  Lteh  and  Congleton  great  distrefs  is  felt 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  falling  off  in  the 
silk  trade.  It  is  stated  thut  in  Congleton 

several  families  are  starving. At  Chesterfield 

it  is  stated  that  there  never  was  greater  distress 
than  thei'e  is  at  pi’esent — that  people  have  not 
clothes  to  wear,  and  are  compelled  to  He  in  bed 
in  consequence,  and  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
district  people  who  were  formerly  well  to  do  are 

literally  starving. At  Wednesfield,  owing  to 

the  depression  of  trade  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, some  hundreds  of  working  men  are 
walking  about  the  streets  unemployed. 

Several  of  the  railway  companies  ai’e  likewise 
suffering  from  the  depression.  The  London  ajid 
Horth-Westem  Company,  which  employs  about 
7,000  men  at  their  works  at  Crewe,  now  close 
their  works  the  whole  of  Saturday,  and  do  not 
open  until  nine  o’clock  on  Monday,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  employment  being  7^  hours 
per  week  for  each  man. The  Midland  Com- 

pany have  also  reduced  the  -wages  of  men  work- 


ing under  them  in  the  capacity  of  labourers  Is. 
per  week,  and  announce  their  intention  of  re- 
ducing the  wages  of  porters  of  all  descriptions, 
policemen,  carriage-cleaners,  number-takers,  &c. 

The  North-Eastern  Company  have  reduced 

the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  litters  and 

labourers  by  Is.  per  man  weekly. The  whole 

of  the  operatives  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Railway  Locomotive  and  Carriage  Works  at 
Stoke  have  been  placed  on  short  time,  which  is 
the  first  time  such  a step  has  been  found  neces- 

sary  since  the  opening  of  the  railway. The 

Furness  Railway  Company  have  intimated  to 
their  workmen  that  a reduction  must  he  made 
in  their  wages  to  the  extent  of  5 percent.,  or 
that  they  must  return  to  the  system  of  fifty- 
seven  hours  per  week. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  WORKMANSHIP. 

The  first  result  of  the  visit  paid  by  English 
workmen  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  comes  in  the 
shape  of  “ Reports  of  the  Liver2zool  Artisaiz 
Delegates  to  the  Pai'is  Industrial  Exposition  of 
1878  (Liverpool : Leo  & Nightingale),  a pam- 
phlet  of  forty-threo  pages,  containing  reports 
on  bookbinders,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  bread- 
makers,  confectioners,  &c. ; cabinet-makers, 
coopers,  engineering  pattern-makere,  gilders, 
letterpress  printers,  and  ropemakers. 

Each  artisan  was  requested  to  devote  at  least 
seven  days,  inclusive  of  travelling,  to  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Exhibition,  and  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where 
the  special  work  iu  which  be  was  interested  was 
carried  on. 

According  to  the  reporters,  “we  have  no 
reason  to  fear  that  wo  shall  bo  unable,  in  the 
future,  to  keep  our  due  place  as  an  industrial 
and  manufacturing  nation,  if  we  all  heartily 
unite  in  the  promotion  of  general  and  tech- 
nical  education,  steady  and  conscientious  work, 
and  friendly  relations  between  employers  and 
employed.”  They  all  seem  to  agree  that  English 
workmen  can  hold  their  own  against  the  work- 
men of  any  other  country. 

The  writer  of  tho  “ General  Report  ” (E. 
Jones),  which  precedes  the  others,  gives  a few 
facts  in  connexion  with  the  domestic  condition 
of  tho  uuskiiled  labourer  of  Paris : — " He  is 
found  living  in  overcrowded  upper  attics,  in  a 
condition  of  poverty  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
uuderstood,  but  which  is  unaccompanied  by 
squalor  and  filth.  The  best-paid  artisans  rarely 
occupy  more  than  two  rooms,  and  the  furniture 
ns  a rule  is  vei'y  scant,  bat  very  clean  and  neat. 
There  is  no  convenience  whatever  in  their 
apartments  for  either  cooking  or  washing. 

The  sanitary  condition  generally  is  most 
defective.  I visited  block  after  block  of  barrack- 
like houses,  aud  found  the  “ cabinets,”  as  they 
are  called,  in  a condition  which,  for  stench, 
would  put  Widnes  to  the  blush.  The  rent  in 
these  dwellings  is  from  250  to  350  francs  per 
annum. 

The  public  lauudrics  of  Paris  are  invaluable 
to  the  pool-,  and  for  excellence  aud  cheapness 
outrival  anything  of  tho  kind  wo  have.” 

We  take  a passage  from  the  Report  on  Cabinet- 
making (by  Peter  MoStay)  : — “ Turning  my 
attention  to  the  general  cabinet  trade  of  Paris, 
besides  the  letters  of  introduction  I received 
from  the  British  Commissioners  to  employers,  I 
received,  while  jzassing  thi-ough  London,  from 
the  General  Secretai-y  of  the  Alliance  Cabinet- 
makers’ Association,  letters  of  introduction  to 
several  members  of  tho  Continental  Branch  of 
that  Association,  working  in  Paris.  I was 
received  with  tho  utmost  cordiality  in  tho 
shops  I went  to,  and  a desire  was  expressed 
that  I should  fairly  understand  their  system  of 
working.  In  most  shops  there  are  men  who 
have  -woi’ked  iu  London,  aud  other  jmrts  of 
England,  many  of  whom  could  speak  English 
tolerably  well.  Prom  tliem  I learned  tliat  iu 
the  majority  of  shops  the  system  of  working  is 
piece  or  lumj)  work,  that  they  have  no  general 
day  for  tho  payment  of  wages,  some  shops 
paying  weekly,  others  fortnightly,  and  some 
every  third  week  and  every  fourth  week.  In 
the  two  last  cases  the  men  get  what  would  be 
called  in  England  a sub.  of  twenty  francs  each 
between  pay-days.  I was  told  that  their  shops 
commenced  work  at  six  in  the  morning  and  kept 
open  until  eight  at  night,  with  two  houi-a  be- 
tween for  meals.  The  men  said  they  were  not 
actually  bound  to  stax-b  at  six,  or  not  to  leave  off 
before  eight,  for,  as  the  majority  work  by  the 
piece,  time  was  not  taken  into  consideration. 
They  stated  that  they  got  7d.  per  hour  when 
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working  by  the  hour,  and  that,  of  course,  the 
move  hours  they  worked  the  more  they  received. 
They  do  not  rest  on  the  Sunday  as  we  do. 
Sunday  is  as  much  a day  for  work  as  any  other 
day,  bat  they  have  a holiday  when  fStes  take 
]jlace  if  they  like.  I examined  their  work  very 
closely.  In  an  English  workshop  it  would  be 
considered  an  offence  for  one  journeyman  to 
examine  tho  work  of  another,  but  here  the 
offence  seemed  to  be  the  other  way,  every  one 
being  anxious  that  I should  particularly  examine 
the  work  that  he  was  engaged  upon.  Tho  prin- 
cipal wood  was,  as  in  the  Exhibition,  walnut, 
but  there  was  also  mahogany,  appletree,  and 
oak.  Tho  prices  paid  to  the  men  were  much 
above  what  we  could  get  in  Liverpool  for 
similar  job-i,  but  they  took  a mneh  longer  time 
to  make  them,  their  activity  at  the  bench  bear- 
ing but  a poor  comparison  to  that  seen  in  onr 
own  workshops.  Their  work  was  well  made  ; 
the  men  have  to  polish  their  own  work,  so  that, 
when  they  have  finished  it,  it  is  ready  for  the 
showroom.  In  going  through  the  showrooms  I 
was  bound  to  admire  their  polishing,  it  gave  to 
their  work  such  a clean  appearance.  I cannot 
say  much  for  the  machinery  I saw  in  use,  and  it 
was  surprising  to  me  bow  they  executed  the 
work  with  such  primitive  machines.  It  could 
only  be  by  the  dexterity  of  the  operatives.  In 
regard  to  their  social  condition  and  manner  of 
living  I found  that  a Frenchman’s  homo  was 
not  to  be  compared  to  an  Englishman’s  idea  of 
home.” 

Turning  Lis  attention  next  to  the  manner  in 
which  cabinet-work  is  disposed  of,  be  found  that 
it  passed  more  directly  from  the  manufacturer 
to  the  consumer  than  is  tho  case  in  this  country. 

An  Englishman,  who  had  resided  for  twenty 
years  in  Paris,  told  him  that  the  Parisians  thought 
it  quite  sufficient  to  pay  the  profits  of  tho  manu- 
facturers without  paying  additional  profits  to 
middle-men;  and  it  wonld  be  better  for  tho 
public  of  this  and  other  towns  if  they  would 
patronise  tradesmen  who  manufacture  the  work 
which  they  sell,  and  where  good  work  can  be 
got  at  a fair  price,  instead  of  establishments 
where  another  business  is  carried  on  ; where 
tho  commonest  work  is  bought  in,  and  sold  by 
salesmen  who  know  no  moro  of  tho  work  they 
sell  than  the  cost  price,  and  the  large  profit 
their  employers  expect  them  to  make  when  they 
sell  it;  where  rubbish  is  got  for  their  money, 
and  a jobbing  cabinetmaker  is  often  employed 
on  the  premises  to  keep  it  in  repair.  In  Paris 
there  is  not  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  as  far 
as  he  could  ascertain. 

The  writer  of  tho  short  notice  of  engineering 
pattern-makers  (U.  Thomas)  describes  a school 
there  is  in  Paris  for  teaching  the  theory  and 
practice  of  mechanical  engineering.  It  was 
established  by  the  Commune,  and  continued  by 
the  Thiers  Government.  It  has  about  150 
jmpds,  the  sons  of  respectable  working-class 
parents.  Tho  boys  are  admitted  at  the  minimum 
age  of  thirteen  to  tho  maximum  age  of  sixteen, 
and  have  to  remain  three  years  in  the  establish- 
ment. In  tho  Ih’st  year  they  work  five  hours 
per  day,  and  spend  three  at  school ; the  second 
year  six  hours'  work,  and,  two  for  education  ; 
and  the  last  year  seven  hours’  work  and  one  for 
study.  Tho  municipality  of  Paris  give  an 
annual  grant  to  the  school  of  60,000  francs. 
Hitherto  no  work  has  been  done  for  private 
orders,  but  now  the  authorities  of  the  establish, 
ment  contemplate  doing  it,  for  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  bring  the  establishnmnt  12,000 
francs.  The  first  year  a lad  must  work  for  two 
months  at  each  branch  of  tho  business  ; for 
instance,  a boy  will  bo  a striker  for  two  months 
and  then  a blacksmith,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year  he  must  take  up  with  his 
special  branch.  At  the  expiration  of  the  three 
years  the  lads  go  out  as  improvers,  at  wages  of 
3 or  '!•  francs  per  day,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
for  them  to  find  employment.  The  admission  to 
tho  school  is  by  competitive  examinations 
elementary  education,  with  particular  attention 
to  freehand  drawing.  All  the  tools  and  a good 
deal  of  the  machinery  used  are  made  in  the 
school,  and  what  is  not  required  iu  the  establish- 
ment is  given  away  to  communal  schools 
formed  on  the  same  principle.  Boys  for  dili- 
gence and  good  workmanship  are  promoted 
from  class  to  class,  and  on  leaving  receive 
prizes  in  tools.  There  are  six  practical  teachers 
and  two  draughtsmen,  and  two  principals  in  the 
workshops.  Like  most  all  French  workshops, 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  hands,  no  crowding 
of  any  kind.  The  reporter  thinks  that  this  and 
similar  establishments  will  in  a few  years  revo- 
lutionise tho  iron  industries  of  France. 


THE  EAILWATS  OP  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

THEIR  COST  AND  MILEAGE. 

The  enormous  amount  invested  in  the  railways 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  renders  specially 
interesting  at  this  moment,— when  applications 
to  Parliament  for  the  construction  of  still  further 
lines  are  about  to  he  made, — the  aggregate 
capital  expended  on  the  several  lines  already 
made,  together  with  the  total  mileage  of  the 
same,  np  to  the  end  of  the  year  which  will  now 
shortly  close.  Taking  thirty-seven  of  these 
lines,  which  embrace,  it  may  be  said,  nearly  all 
the  prominent  railways  in  the  kingdom,  the 
following  compilation  shows  that  the  capital 
expended  to  the  end  of  Juno  last  on  fifteen  of 
the  great  leading  lines  amounted  to  535,569,8711., 
on  a total  length  of  12,300  miles  of  railway, 
constructed  by  the  fifteen  companies  referred 
to.  The  capital  expended  by  these  several 
fifteen  companies  varies  from  10,000,0001.  to 
upwards  of  75,000,0001.  At  the  head  of  the  list 
is  the  London  and  North-Western  Company,  the 
capital  expended  being  75,475,8001.  on  tho  con- 
struction of  1,653  miles  of  railway.  Next  in 
order  is  the  Midland  Company,  the  capital  ex- 
pended being  63,913,5021.;  miles  constructed, 
1,408.  Tho  Great  Western  follows,  with  a 
capital  expenditure  of  63,703,7271.  on  2,139 
miles,  which,  with  the  lines  that  have  recently 
been  absorbed  in  this  company,  makes  its 
mileage  greater  than  any  other  railway  in  the 
country,  with  an  average  expenditure  per  mile 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  and  the  Midland  Companies. 
Next  in  order  of  expenditure  and  mileage  come 
the  North-Eastern  Company  ; capital  expended 

55.652.6971.,  miles  constructed  I.-LIB;  the  Cale- 
donian, capital  expended  34,201,2971.,  miles 
constructed  720;  the  Great  Eastern,  capital 
expended  32,323,9411.,  miles  constructed  789; 
the  Great  Northern,  capital  expended 

31.205.4501.,  miles  constructed  754;  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  capital  expended 

31.188.4771.,  miles  constructed  452;  the  North 
British,  capital  expended  29,888,9691.,  miles 
constructed  895 ; the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire,  capital  expended  23,338,2111., 
miles  constructed  455 ; tho  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover,  capital  expended  22,310,3191.,  miles 
constructed  134  ; the  London  and  South-Western, 
capital  expended  22,191,8991.,  miles  constructed 
717 ; the  South-Western,  capital  expended 

20.625.0741.,  miles  constructed  332;  the  London 
and  Brighton,  capital  expended  20,025,8031., 
miles  constructed  360 ; and  the  Glasgow  and 
South-Western,  capital  expended  10,000,8001., 
miles  constructed  312.  In  addition  to  tho  fore- 
going, these  several  fifteen  companies  are  now 
expending,  up  to  the  close  of  tho  year, 
6,197,8901.  for  the  construction  of  780  miles  of 
new  railway  and  other  works.  Tho  total 
capital  expenditure,  therefore,  of.  these  com- 
panies, up  to  the  end  of  December,  will  have 
amounted  to  542,067,7611. 

On  the  remaining  twenty-two  lines  the  sum 
of  62,564,7831.  has  been  expended  for  the  con. 
struction  of  2,954  miles  of  railway,  whilst  on 
these  last-named  lines  and  extensions  a further 
expenditure  of  -4, 427, 1861.  will  have  been  in- 
curred by  tho  end  of  the  year,  bringing  np  the 
total  aggregate  expenditure  on  these  several 
railways  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  to  the  close  of 
December,  to  609,059,7301.  for  the  construction 
of  16,073  miles  of  raihvay.  The  largest  amounts 
of  capital  expenditure  incurred  by  the  twenty- 
two  companies  last  referred  to  are  those  by  tho 
Metropolitan  Company,  which  is  8,630,1341.  for 
thirteen  miles  [of  railway ; the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  of  Ireland,  5,661,3021.  for 
404  miles  of  railway  ; the  North  Staffordshire, 
7,594,2331.  for  201  miles  ; the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict, 5,844,4441.  for  8^  miles;  the  Furness 
Railway,  5,358,5661.  for  122  miles  ; the  Midland 
Great  Western  of  Ireland,  4,786,8821.  for  425 
miles;  the  North  London,  3,895,8661.  for  17 
miles;  the  Great  North  of  Scotland,  3,623,5621. 
for  2GS  miles ; the  Dnblin,  Wicklow,  and  Wex- 
ford,  2.265,9331.  for  135  miles;  the  Tail  Vale, 
2,237,0001.  for  83  miles ; the  Brecon  and 
Merthyr,  for  1,983,3201.  for  61  miles;  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick,  1,967,0921.  for  192 
miles;  tho  Cornwall  Railway,  1,833,0601.  for 
65  miles  ; the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties, 
1,593,8321.  for  150  miles ; and  the  Rhymney, 
1,339,3001.  for  50  miles. 

The  most  costly  of  all  the  railways  were  those 
wholly  within  thelmetropolitan  area,  the  Metro- 
politan  ‘District  line,  which  in  this  respect 
stands  nt  the  head  of  the  list,  having  cost 


735.0001.  per  mile;  the  Metropolitan,  660,0001. ; 
and  the  North  London,  244,0001.  per  mile.  The 
average  cost  per  mile  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  line  was  170,0001.,  but  it  is  generally 
understood  that  that  portion  of  the  company’s 
system  between'Ludgate-hill  and  Victoria,  and 
known  as  the  Metropolitan  Extension  Railway, 
cost  on  an  average  upwards  of  500,0001.  per  mile. 
The  average  cost  of  the  South-Eastern  line  was 
69,0001.,  but  the  Charing-crosa  and  Cannon- 
street  Extension  involved  an  outlay  equal  to  that 
for  the  Metropolitan  Extension.  The  Midland 
cost  45,0001.  per  mile;  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  50,0001.  per  mile  ; the  Great  Northern, 

41.0001.  per  mile  ; the  Great  Eastern,  41,0001. ; 
the  Great  Western,  30,0001.;  and  the  South- 
Western,  25,0001.  per  mile.  The  cost  of  the 
East  London  line,  which  for  its  short  length  was 
very  heavy,  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
returns,  but  with  this  exception  tho  above 
figures  represent,  in  the  main,  tho  cost  up  to 
the  present  time  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


DRAINAGE  OPERATIONS  IN  ITALY. 
Professor  Feeeming  Jenkin,  in  his  inaugural 
address  to  tho  members  of  the  Engineering 
Class  in  connexion  with  Edinburgh  University, 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  great 
project  for  draining  Lake  Fucino  in  Italy, 
which,  commenced  2,000  years  ago,  had  at  last 
been  successfully  accomplished.  Tho  lake  was 
situated  in  the  Abrozzi  province,  53  miles 
east  of  Rome,  and  covered  the  greater  part  of 
a large  tableland  near  the  small  town  of 
Avezzano.  The  surface  of  the  water  was 
2,09i  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  to  tho  lake  there 
was  no  natural  outlet;  and  though  the  action  of 
tho  wind  on  the  water  prevented  it  from  stag- 
nating, the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  was  very 
unhealthy.  Whenever  there  was  a succession  of 
years  in  which  the  rainfall  was  heavy,  tho  lake 
rose  enormously,  and  covered  the  adjoining 
country.  Tho  nearest  river  was  the  Liris,  3J 
miles  away,  but  the  mountain  Salviano  and  a 
high  plain  separated  the  two.  Tho  comparisons 
between  what  the  lake  was  recently  and  wliat 
it  had  been  in  ancient  times  were  extremely 
curious,  as  showing  tho  changes  which  took 
place  in  tho  rainfall  over  a long  cycle  of  years. 
Between  1783  and  1816  the  lake  rose  30  ft.  5 in., 
and  was  then  74  ft.  deep.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  1820  to  1S35  it  fell  to  nearly  11  ft. 
below  its  level  in  1783,  being  then  31  ft.  deep. 
In  1861  it  had  risen  again  30  ft.  Tho  remains 
of  drainage  works  |on  the  lake  showed  that  its 
area  was  about  the  same  in  1816  as  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  Julius  Ccosar  or  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  though  there  was  evidence  that  it  had 
risen  much  higher  in  prehistoric  times.  The 
average  extent  of  tho  lake  was  33,050  acres. 
It  was  12-4  miles  long  and  6'8  miles  broad.  The 
Italian  engineers  calculated  that  the  lake  had 
been  silling  up  at  the  rate  of  12  in.  per  century, 
—and  that  was  an  interesting  geographical  fact, 
as  showing  tho  rate  at  which  these  largo  lakes 
eiited,— so  that  the  present  bottom  was  15  ft. 
higher  than  it  was  in  tho  reign  of  Emperor 
Claudius.  Julius  Cmsar  had  conceived  the 
utility  of  draining  the  lake  for  the  sake  of  the 
health  of  the  district,  and  also  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  corn-growing  area  near  Rome, 
but  bis  death  put  an  end  to  the  scheme.  In  the 
reign  of  Claudius  the  project  was  again  revived, 
and  the  favourite  Narcissus  was  ordered  to  go 
on  with  the  necessary  works  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Suetonius  stated  that  for  eleven  years 
30,000  men  were  employed  there,  and  tho  Elder 
Pliny  said  that  the  works  were  so  extraordinary 
that  no  language  could  give  any  idea  of  them. 
These  works  consisted  in  boring  a tunnel  under 
Mount  Salvianc,  984  ft.  below  its  summit,  and 
under  the  Palentine  fields  at  an  average  depth 
of  323  ft.,  to  discharge  into  tho  river  Liris  the 
surplus  water  of  the  lake.  The  construction 
of  a tunnel  of  about  four  miles  in  length,  at  a 
great  depth,  under  a mountain  was,  in  the  then 
state  of  engineering  science,  a wonderful  under- 
taking. It  would  not  be  an  easy  job  now.  The 
tunnel  actually  was  made,  and  tho  lake  partially 
drained;  and  it  appeared  from  the  remains  of 
the  old  tunnel  that  the  original  engineer  under- 
stood his  work  extremely  well,  but  that  the 
designs  were  imperfectly  carried  out,  and  the 
work  shockingly  scamped  by  the  contractor. 
First  of  all,  levels  could  not  have  been  well 
understood  in  those  days;  nevertheless,  the 
outfall  had  been  most  correctly  chosen,  so  as  to 
give  the  reasonable  fall  to  the  water  of  li  in 
1,000;  the  new  outlet  at  the  river  Liris  was 
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within  a foot  or  two,  and  at  the  same  level  as 
that  chosen  by  the  Roman  engineer } and  the 
Roman  engineer  had  also  selected  the  direction 
of  the  tunnel  very  properly,  and  bad  followed  so 
correctly  the  configuration  of  the  ground  in 
making  it,  that  the  modern  engineers  had  not 
been  able  to  improve  upon  it.  The  old  shafts, 
forty  in  number,  which  had  been  sunk  so  that 
headings  might  be  driven  in  various  directions 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  had  been  well  con- 
structed, and  had  been  largely  taken  advantage 
of  in  constructing  the  modern  tunnel.  A great 
difficulty  the  Romans  must  have  encountered 
was  the  quantity  of  water  which  flowed  from 
the  strata,  and  how  they  got  over  it  was  not 
easy  to  say,  as  it  was  not  known  that  they  had 
pumps  sufficient  to  cope  with  large  accumula- 
tions of  water.  One  of  the  most  curions  things 
about  the  old  tunnel  was  the  constant  variation 
of  tho  cross  sections.  Beginning  with  a finely- 
arched  entrance,  the  tunnel,  as  it  went  into  the 
hill,  got  smaller  and  smaller,  just  as  the  men  got 
tired  of  the  work,  nntil  in  the  centre  there  w’as 
only  ahole  large  enough  fora  man  to  creep  through. 
Then  it  opened  out  again  towards  the  outfall. 
Where  it  could  bo  inspected  it  was  all  right,  but 
what  was  altogether  out  of  sight  had  been 
scamped  in  the  way  indicated.  During  the 
progress  of  the  work  a great  slip  bad  occurred; 
and  evidently  as  they  could  not  get  through  the 
loose  earth,  the  workmen  turned  off  to  the  right 
and  made  a curved  gallery  through  the  stone 
some  400  ft.  in  length  round  the  obstructing 
mass.  The  tunnel  was  opened  by  Claudius,  who 
first  of  all  witnessed  a sanguinary  sham  sea- 
fight  on  the  lake,  in  which  the  convicts  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  were  made  to  destroy 
each  other.  The  tunnel,  however,  soon  got 
blocked,  and  it  was  not  until  Hadrian’s  time 
that  it  was  put  right.  The  lake  was  then  re- 
duced to  some  17,000  acres.  The  entrance  to 
the  tunnel  seemed  to  have  been  kept  in  good 
order  down  to  the  fifth  century,  but  with  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  tunnel  was 
abandoned  and  the  lake  resumed  its  ancient 
extent.  Various  abortive  attempts  were  after- 
wards  made  to  open  the  tunnel  from  time  to 
time.  In  1S51  a company,  with  a capital  of 
200,0001.,  was  formed  for  draining  the  lake,  the 
concession  they  were  to  get  in  return  being 
land  which  was  reclaimed  ; but  this  enterprise, 
too,  fell  through.  Prince  Alexander  Zorlonia, 
who  held  half  the  shares  in  the  concern,  how- 
ever, bought  up  the  other  half,  and  having 
obtained  the  repeal  of  some  objectionable  clauses 
in  the  concession  proceeded  with  tho  work.  Ho 
consulted  a French  engineer,  Frantz  ilayu  de 
Monsucher,  under  whose  direction  a tunnel 
following  the  line  of  the  old  one,  for  carrying 
off  11,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  from  the 
lake,  was  completed  in  June  1875.  The  cost 
had  been  IJ  million  sterling.  The  lake  had 
now  been  completely  drained,  Zorlonia  had  got 
an  estate  of  35,000  acres,  the  neighbourhood 
was  now  healthy,  and  the  general  prosperity 
which  had  been  brought  about  to  the  population 
by  this  great  work  had  been  moat  marked. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY.— LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Profkssor  Edw.\ri)  il.  Barry,  E.A.,  will 
deliver  a course  of  six  lectures  at  Burlington 
House  early  in  the  New  Year.  The  lectures 
are  primarily  addressed  to  the  students  of  tho 
Royal  Academy,  but  we  may  mention  that  other 
persons  will  be  admitted  by  ticket  as  far  as 
space  may  permit.  Application  for  tickets 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  or  21,  Abingdon- 
street. 

The  following  is  the  synopsis  of  the  course  : — 

JasHury  30<A. — “Recent  Artistic  Losses;  The  Gothic 
Revival  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.” 

February  — “Italian  Gothic  the  Precursor  of  the 

Renaissance.” 

February  Italian  Gothic  in  Secular  Architec- 

ture." 

Febrxiary  20ih. — “Early  Renaissance:  Brunelleschi.” 

Tebruary  ‘i7th. — “ Second  Period  of  tho  Renaissance  ; 
Bramante  and  Sansuviiii. 

March  Gth.~"  Third  Period  of  the  Kcnoissauce  : Palladio 
and  Vignola. 


Duffield  Cemetery  Competition.  — Tho 
Board  have  selected  the  desigu  sent  under  the 
motto  “ Veritas,”  by  Mr.  Ernest  Long,  architect, 
Dudley,  for  the  first  premium ; and  that  by 
Messrs.  Gilbert  & Stevenson,  of  Nottingham,  for 
the  second  premium,  subject  to  the  condition  of 
tenders  being  obtained  for  the  specified  amounts. 
There  were  sixty-six  competitors. 


“ BLACKBALLING  ” AT  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A SPECIAL  business  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  the  13th  iast.,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  election  of  members,  with  special 
reference  to  the  late  ballot  (mentioned  in  the 
Builder,  pp.  1258,  1309,  1313,  ante).  The  meet- 
ing was  well  attended.  Mr.  H.  L.  Florence, 
president,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mathews  proposed,  in  accordance 
with  notice  given,  to  alter  Rule  11  by  omitting 
the  words, — “ No  one  whose  nomination  has 
been  voted  upon  and  negatived  shall  be  again 
nominated  during  the  same  session.”  He  took 
occasion  to  state  his  views  as  to  tho  qualifica- 
tions for  membership, — views  which,  he  said, 
had  prevailed  in  tlie  Association  for  many  years. 
Rule  6 provided  that  members  should  be  engaged 
professionally  in  the  study  or  practice  of  archi- 
tecture,  and  the  nomination  paper  made  it  clear 
that  a candidate  for  election  must  be  either  an 
architect,  ax’chitectnral  pupil,  assistant,  or  archi- 
tectural  sorveyor.  Every  ©ne  who  belono’ed  to 
either  of  the  specified  classes,  and  could  get  two 
members  to  propose  him,  was  morally  entitled  to 
election.  The  Association  was  not  a close  club, 
but  an  open  society  of  students.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  Association  to  control  the  entry 
of  young  men  into  tho  profession,  although  per- 
haps some  of  the  members  might  he  disposed 
to  think  that  some  advice  would  be  useful  to 
those  who  contemplated  following  the  profes- 
sion. But  that  was  not  the  point.  Wlien  a 
man  had  entered  the  profession,  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  everybody  to  make  the  best  of  him, 
— to  encourage  him  to  work  hard  by  the 
stimulus  of  emulation  and  association  with 
fellow  students;  and  to  help  him  by  such 
teaching  as  men  some  years  older  than  himself, 
who  had  shown  special  capacity,  could  most 
usefully  afford.  This  had  been  the  theory  of  the 
Association  hitherto,  and  he  thoughc  should 
continue  to  be  so  ; and  with  a view  of  securing 
a fresh  chance  of  election  for  the  young  men 
who  had,  to  hia  intense  regret,  been  injured  by 
their  rejection  on  the  22nd  of  November,  ho 
proposed  tho  alteration  of  the  rules.  The 
names  of  those  of  the  rejected  candidates  who 
put  themselves  in  nomination  again,  should  he 
submitted  to  the  general  body  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  He  thought  it  satisfactory  that 
the  committee  should  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  the  matter  by  calling  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Blashill  supported  the  proposed  altera- 
tion,—stating  that  Some  years  since  tho  ballot 
was  always  used,  but  occasioned  so  much  delay 
in  the  meetings,  and  was  considered  to  serve  so 
little  useful  purpose,  that  the  rules  were  altered, 
and  all  elections, — except  when  tho  ballot  was 
demanded, — bad  since  been  by  show  of  hands. 
He  approved  of  this,  but  could  not  approve  of 
any  capricious  or  careless  use  of  the  power  of 
rejection.  He  was  convinced  that  the  nomina- 
tion papers  of  several  of  the  rejected  candi- 
dates ought  to  have  secured  their  election. 
More  than  that,  Mr.  Mathews's  view  of  the 
moral  right  of  duly-qualified  persons  to  election 
had  his  hearty  concurrence. 

Mr.  Ridge  brought  forward  the  amendment  to 
Rule  11,  of  whicJi  he  had  given  notice,  which 
would  make  the  clause  as  to  re-nominations 
read  thus, — ‘‘No  one  whose  nomination  has 
been  voted  upon  and  negatived  shall  be  again 
nominated  during  the  same  session,  without  the 
special  sanction  of  the  committee.” 

This  alteration  ha?iDg  been  supported  by 
Messi’s.  Clarkson,  Sulmau,  PownalJ,  Edia,  and 
other  members, 

Mr.  Mathews  said  that,  as  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  was  evidently  rather  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Ridge’s  proposal,  he  should  bo  glad  to  obtain 
leave  to  withdraw  the  amendment  which  would 
strike  out  the  clause,  and  to  support,  instead, 
the  plan  of  giving  to  the  committee  a power 
of  Considering  any  cases  of  rejection,  and 
affording  the  whole  body  of  members  an  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  right  any  decision  come  to 
apparently  in  error,  or  without  proper  delibera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ridge’s  proposition  was  then  put,  and 
carried  with  very  few  dissentients. 

The  proposed  addition  to  Ruls  10  was  then 
considered,  the  words  to  be  added  being, — “ In 
each  case  in  which  a ballot  is  demanded,  notice 
shall  be  forwarded  in  writing  to  tbe  proposer  and 
seconder  by  the  bon.  secretaries  at  least  three 
days  before  the  election.  If  necessary,  the  elec- 
tion to  be  postponed  until  such  notice  shall  have 
been  given.” 

Mr.  W.  Scott,  >Yho,  it  iviU  Jjc  remembered, 
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demanded  the  ballot  on  tbe  22nd  of  November, 
spoke  at  some  length,  his  views  apparently 
meeting  with  a large  amount  of  approval  from 
the  meeting.  He  proposed  that  the  addition 
to  Rule  10  should  not  be  made,  bub  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  election  of  members 
should  be  carefully  reconsidered.  He  formally 
proposed  a reference  of  the  whole  subject  to  the 
committee  from  the  meeting.  The  result  of  the 
ballot  on  the  22nd  in  several  instances  had,  he 
remarked,  been  observed  with  extreme  annoy- 
ance by  himself  and  the  other  members  who 
had  supported  him  in  his  demand  for  the  ballot 
on  that  occasion.  He  could  not  consider,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  to  blame  because  a bad 
use, — as  well  as  probably  a good  use, — had  been 
made  of  one  of  the  rules.  He  was  quite  pre- 
pared  to  take  his  share  of  responsibility.  The 
ballot,  he  thought,  should  be  used  at  times, 
and  should  nob  be  looked  npon  with  such  sur- 
prise as  to  frighten  members  from  demanding  it 
on  occasions  when  they  felt  that  it  was  really 
called  for.  Tho  rules  provided  for  the  ballot, 
when  required  ; and  left  it  in  the  discretion  of 
members  to  demand  it  when  they  thought  it 
necessary  : — yet  it  had  been  so  long  since  there 
had  been  a ballot,  that,  if  ho  had  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  assurance  of  many  members  that 
ho  w’oald  bo  doing  good  service  to  tho  Asso- 
ciation and  the  profession,  lie  should  not 
have  faced  the  disagreeable  task.  He  did 
not  advocate  a close  society,  nor  wish  that 
membership  of  tbe  Association  should  be 
regarded  as  a title  of  honour.  It  should  remain 
a students’  society, — a society  for  the  hard- 
working students  of  the  architectural  profession. 
But  the  members  should  be  bond  fide  members 
of  the  profession,  who  intended  to  practise  it,  or 
at  any  rate  to  seriously  study  it;  and  he  con- 
fessed that  he  thought  it  desirable  to  keep  out 
all  others  by  every  possible  means.  The  archi- 
tectural  profession  might  be  said  at  the  present 
time  to  be,  in  a special  sense,  on  its  trial  before 
tbe  country.  One  of  tbe  bitter  things  that 
architects  had  to  swallow  was,  that  there  was 
DO  law, — no  custom,  even, — which  could  prevent 
anyone,  however  ignorant,  assuming  the  name 
of  architect,  and  claiming,  from  all  who  were 
not  in  the  secret,  work  and  confidence,  to 
the  injury  of  every  one,  especially  of  properly- 
qualified  architects,  actuated  in  all  their  rela- 
tions by  principles  of  honour.  The  Association, 
unfortunately,  might  be  turned  to  evil  uses ; 
and,  being  the  only  educating  body  iu  the  pro- 
fession, might  really,  at  great  cost  of  pains  and 
exertion  to  its  working  members,  aid  in  acquiring 
a smattering  of  professional  knowledge  men 
who  would  use  all  the  knowledge  they  acquired 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  profession.  That  was  so 
true  that  he  felt  it  ought  to  be  said,  and  ought 
to  lead  to  effective  action,  and  that  at  once. 
Mere  numerical  strength  should  bo  looked 
upon  with  no  very  special  satisfaction ; what 
was  more  to  be  desired  was  the  right  kind 
of  members,  prepared  to  derive  advantage 
from  the  Association,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  do 
good  to  their  fellow-membera.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  impossible  for  hitu  to  point  out 
publicly  instances  of  members  who  ought  not 
to  have  been  elected ; probably,  however,  most 
members  pi-eseut  could  remember  only  too 
many  oases  in  point.  However,  let  the  past 
go  ; but  for  the  future  let  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nation be  exercised  with  due  care  and  sense 
of  responsibility:  let  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates be  strictly  scrutinised,  let  the  ballot  he 
demanded  when  members  thought  it  necessary. 
The  whole  Association  should  be  a vigilance 
committee  to  keep  out  men  who  did  not  promise 
to  ho  good  members  of  tho  body  or  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  secure  the  co-oporation  of  all 
those  who  belonged  to  the  profession,  and  were 
anxious  to  join  the  Association.  The  feeling 
which  he  was  then  expressing  was  not  his  own 
simply.  He  had  taken  no  step  without  tho 
fullest  consultation  with  a very  large  number  of 
his  fellow-mombex's ; and  he  was  their  mouth- 
piece, because  he  felt  that  the  Association  was 
being  injured  in  the  estimation  of  its  own 
members  and  of  others  so  long  as  that  feeling 
was  unexpressed,  and  the  question  of  tho  de- 
sirability of  change,  or  of  the  maintenance 
of  previous  custom,  not  thoroughly  thrashed 
out.  Uo  concluded  by  urging  the  reference  to 
the  committee,  as  the  surest  way  of  attaining 
well-considered  action,  or  an  intelligent  acqui- 
escence in  the  old  rules,  enforced,  perhaps,  in  a 
new  spirit. 

Mr.  Blashill  and  others  supported  Mr.  Scott’s 
motion,— only  regretting  tliat  he  had  not  taken 
an  earlier  opportunity  of  briugiug  Ihg  matter 
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forward.  Any  discontent  with  the  rules  ought 
to  be  considered  at  once.  Mr.  Blaehill  expressed 
regret  that  the  ballot  should  hare  been  de- 
manded apparently  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  the  general  question  of  elections, — 
nob  that  he  considered  Mr.  Scott  was  to  blame 
for  all  that  had  occurred. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson  observed  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  to  pass  the  amendment  of 
Rnle  10  as  proposed, — so  as  to  give  gentlemen 
who  were  to  be  balloted  for  every  fair  oppor- 
tnnity.  That  expedient  might  serve  only  a 
temporary  purpose,  but  it  would  make  the  rules 
better  for  the  time  being, — the  interim  might 
nob  be  very  sliorb  after  all, — as  considerable 
questions  might  arise  when  elections  came  to 
be  legislated  about ; and  such  questions  would 
probably  take  a long  time  to  settle. 

This  snggestion  was  not  pressed,  as  the  meet- 
ing wished  to  allow  the  amendment  of  the  rule 
to  be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Scott’s  motion  was  then 
put,  and  carried  without  any  dissentient. 


FLOATING  BATHS  FOR  THE  CLYDE. 

A SCHEME  for  providing  a floating-bath  on  the 
Clyde,  off  Greenock,  has  been  taken  up  by  a 
limited  company,  who  are  about  to  carry  out 
the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  James  McCann,  ship- 
owner, Greenock.  A model  of  the  proposed 
bath  has  been  made  and  exhibited  in  the  Watt 
Museum,  Greenock,  and  has  met  with  approval. 
The  Town  Council  have  for  some  years  past  been 
considering  the  question  of  providing  baths  for 
the  public,  and  a committee  lately  visited  other 
largo  towns  for  the  purpose  of  getting  informa- 
tion. The  great  cost  of  a suitable  site  has  been 
a serious  obstacle,  and  no  definite  conclusion 
had  been  arrived  at,  but  at  a recent  meeting 
Provost  Lyle  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the 
floating  batlis  as  projected  by  Mr.  McCann,  and 
the  company  is  therefore  likely  to  have  the 
countenance  of  the  Corporation  in  carrying  out 
the  scheme.  The  structure  will  bo  anchored 
off  the  Esplanade,  Greenock,  its  length  being 
120  ft.  and  its  breadth  45  ft.  It  mainly  consists 
of  two  long  pontoons,  or  tanks,  of  iron,  divided 
into  water  - tight  compartments,  which  are 
united  by  girders  stretching  across  the  top  in 
an  arch  forming  the  roof,  and  also  across  the 
bottom.  The  pontoons  are  about  6 ft.  wide,  and 
bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  structnre,  and 
the  water  flows  in  from  the  ends,  through  aper- 
tures  that  will  ensure  the  water  being  clean, 
ami  also  through  the  bottom,  which  will  give  a 
constant  current.  The  pontoons  are  about  6 ft. 
wide,  and  sustain  the  whole  structure.  The 
depth  of  water  iu  the  hath  at  one  end  will  be 
.“1  ft.,  for  boys,  sloping  down  to  8 ft.  at  the  other, 
for  men.  The  portion  allotted  to  ladies  will  be 
5 Ft.  deep.  AU  round  the  bath  fifty  dressing- 
rooms  are  to  be  built  on  the  pontoons,  and  in 
the  space  at  the  end,  or  stern,  a cooking-range 
and  stove  will  bo  erected.  Externally,  the 
structure  will  have  an  agreeable  appearance, 
and  the  form  has  been  designed  with  the  view 
of  offering  the  least  possible  resistance  to  wind 
and  waves.  The  cost  will  be  nearly  2,0001.  It 
is  believed  that,  should  this  bath  turn  out  a 
success  in  Greenock,  others  of  alike  description 
will  be  erected  at  numerous  watering-places  on 
the  Clyde  where  the  beach  is  very  indifferent 
for  bathers. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATION,  GLASGOW  UNITERSITT  5 
R.\1LWAY  WORK  IN  JAPAN. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber, a paper  was  read  on  “ The  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Apparatus  of  the  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity,” by  Mr.  Wilson  W.  Phipson,  C.E. 

In  1864,  when  the  new  University  was  re- 
solved  upon,  a sub-committee — including,  among 
others,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Dr.  Allen  Thomson, 
Professor  H.  Blackburn,  and  Dr.  Rankine, — con- 
sidered the  general  principles  which  should  form 
the  basis  of  the  operation,  to  secure  the  most 
efficient  system  of  ventilation  and  warming.  The 
apparatus  described  was  based  on  their  sugges- 
tions. The  velocity  at  which  the  air  would 
travel  at  different  parts  of  an  apparatus  was  of 
great  importance,  as  it  fixed  the  area  of  the 
inlets  and  outlets  of  the  air  passages.  An  in- 
creased area  of  the  inlet  over  the  outlet  of  the 
space  to  be  ventilated  was  advisable,  and  the 
distribution  of  air  into  such  spaces  should  be  at 
a mid  level,  combined  with  an  upward  and  down- 
ward extraction  of  the  air.  In  determining  the 
form  of  the  air  passages,  the  resistance  to  the 


air  in  motion  should  be  considered  ; in  no  case 
would  it  be  advisable  to  have  sharp  angles  or 
sadden  contraction  in  such  passages.  The  form 
of  fan  was  selected  on  account  of  the  good  re- 
sults obtained  in  previous  buildings  in  which  it 
bad  been  used,  and  because  it  was  not  of  a 
complicated  construction.  The  volume  of  air 
evacuated  by  an  extraction  shaft  depended  on 
its  area,  and  on  the  difference  between  the  in- 
ternal  and  external  temperature  that  could  be 
maintained  in  the  shaft,  which  difference  should 
not  be  less  than  from  30'’  to  40°  Fahrenheit. 
Practice  proved  that  an  allowance  of  5 to  12 
square  feet  of  heating  surface,  at  a temperature 
of  160°  Fahrenheit,  was  necessary  for  every 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  warmed,  and 
that  the  best  form  of  boiler  for  an  extended 
apparatus  was  the  Cornish  type.  The  apparatus 
oousisted  of  a fan  7 ft.  Gin.  in  diameter,  having 
four  blades  set  at  an  angle  of  about  60°,  fixed 
on  a spindle  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  air- 
channel,  and  driven  by  a direct-aebing  8-h.p. 
steam-engine,  lb  drew  its  supply  of  air  from  a 
height  of  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  forced  the  air  through  a series  of  passages 
into  five  distinct  chambers.  In  these  chambers 
the  fresh  air  was  warmed,  previously  to  its  dis- 
tribution, by  being  passed  over  the  surface  of 
4-in.  hot-water  pipes,  arranged  in  coils,  each 
chamber  having  its  distinct  hot-water  boiler. 
The  air  then  left  the  chambers  and  passed  to  a 
secondary  series  of  passages  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  rooms,  through  vertical  shafts 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  air, 
after  its  circulation  over  the  different  spaces, 
was  carried  away  by  a third  series  of  shafts 
formed  in  the  roofs,  in  communication  with  the 
main  extractor,  situated  at  the  east,  south-east, 
and  south-west  angles  of  the  building.  The 
heating  surface  distributed  over  the  building 
was  about  20,760  square  feet.  The  cubic  space 
to  bo  warmed,  including  the  amoufit  of  air 
necessary  for  ventilation  supplied  by  the  fan, 
was  about  3,800.000  cubic  feet,  and  the  average 
consumption  of  fuel  daily  was  2 tons  3 owt.  for 
a difference  of  125°  Fahrenheit  between  the 
temperature  of  the  pipes  and  the  spaces  to  be 
warmed.  The  volume  of  air  supplied  per  hour 
to  the  building  was  1,800,000  cubic  feet.  The 
cost  of  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  apparatus 
was  about  5001. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  10th  of  December,  Mr. 
Bateman,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was 
read  on  ‘‘  Railway  Work  in  Japan,”  by  Mr.  W. 
Furniss  Potter,  C.E.  The  author  stated  that 
there  were  at  present  66i  miles  of  railways  in 
Japan,  142^-  miles  laid  out,  with  working  plans^, 
sections,  and  estimates,  completed,  and  455 
miles  projected,  the  general  route  only  having 
been  examined  and  decided  upon.  The  earth- 
works  of  the  existing  lines  had  been  made  fora 
double  way,  and  the  bridges  for  a single  way. 
The  superstructure  of  the  smaller  bridges  was 
originally  of  timber,  but  bad  been  renewed  with 
iron.  The  larger  bridges  were  all  of  the  Warren 
girder  type,  and  as  a rule  of  100  ft.  spans.  The 
foundations  were  on  brick  wells  12  ft.  diameter, 
and  on  an  average  abont  60  ft.  deep.  Native 
examples  of  engineering  were  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  temporary  character.  The  wages 
of  first-class  carpenters  were  Is.  8d.  per  day  ; of 
blacksmiths.  Is.  6d. ; of  bricklayers  and  masons, 
Is.  5d. ; and  of  coolies,  lid.  Materials  found 
in  the  country  for  construction  were  not  very 
good,  except  timber,  which  was  abundant.  No 
limestone  possessing  hydraulic  properties  had 
been  fonnd.  It  was  impossible  to  furnish  any 
reliable  information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  works. 
The  chief  engineering  difficulty  iu  Japan  was 
the  treatment  of  the  watershed.  The  beds  of 
the  rivers  were  nearly  all  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding country,  varying  from  a few  feet  to 
40  ft.,  or  more.  In  some  instances  the  railway 
had  beenjtaken  under  the  rivers  by  tunnelling, 
and  an  example  of  this  was  given.  As  a rule, 
however,  the  rivers  were  bridged  over,  and 
approached  by  steep  gradients  and  high  em- 
bankments.  The  traffio  on  the  railways  already 
constructed  was  considerable,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  on  future  railways  the  passenger 
traffio  alone  would  pay  a dividend  of  seven  per 
cent.  Not  much  had  been  done  in  goods  traffic, 
as  the  existing  lines  were  in  competition  with 
the  water  communications. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  the,  17th,  the 
council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected.  A correspondent  writes, — “ There  is  a 
strong  feeling  among  the  members  that  the 
‘ house  list,’  as  issued  by  the  council,  is  com- 
posed partially  of  Government  and  other  cou- 
traotors,  whose  places  ought  to  be  occupied  by 


independent  civil  engineers.  What  would  be 
said  if  the  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  proposed  that  the  new  council 
should  consist  partly  of  contractors  and  builders, 
although  they  might  happen  to  have  ‘ handles 
to  their  names  ? It  is  clear  the  members  of 
council  ought  to  be,  like  Cmsar’s  wife,  above  all 
suspicion.”  


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
FOR  BUILDERS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  first  technical  school  for  builders  founded 
in  Prussia  was  opened  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  at  Nienhurg-on-the-Weser,  in  the  then  king- 
dom, now  the  Prussian  province,  of  Hanover. 
It  early  became  a Government  establishment, 
and  for  a long  time  remained  the  only  institu- 
tion of  the  kind,  but  within  the  last  ten  years  a 
number  of  similar  schools  have  been  founded, 
generally  by  private  persons.  These  institu- 
tions have,  however,  generally  passed  into  the 
hands  of  local  authorities,  and  now  the  central 
government  has  given  notice  wherever  such 
schools  exist  that  it  is  prepared  on  certain  con- 
ditions  to  make  annual  grants  fur  their  support. 
The  conditions  are  that  the  State  shall  have  the 
right  of  co-operating  in  the  general  organisation 
of  the  institutions,  in  laying  out  the  course  of 
instruction,  in  the  appointment  of  the  teachers, 
and  in  the  holding  of  examinations.  These  insti- 
tutions are  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
trade  schools  which  have  been  in  operation  in 
Prussia  for  a long  period.  For  the  latter  a com- 
paratively high  entrance  examination  has  to  be 
passed,  and  a regular  three  years’  course  of 
instruction,  including  the  higher  branches  of 
theory  and  practice  of  the  chief  trades  and  some 
of  the  professions,  is  given  to  all  students 
attending  them.  The  new  technical  school  for 
persons  entering  the  building  trades,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  require  in  the  pupils  as  much  educa- 
tion as  is  imparted  in  the  common  elementary 
schools,  together  with  some  experience  in  actual 
building  work.  The  course  extends  over  a year 
and  a half  to  two  years,  and  the  time  devoted 
to  the  classes,  which  include  drawing,  planning, 
mensuration,  taking  out  quantities,  estimates, 
practical  demonstrations  in  work,  the  knowledge 
of  all  processes,  instruments  and  materials  nsod 
in  the  trade,  occupies  no  less  than  forty-eight 
hours  a week,  or  eight  hours  a day.  The  western 
provinces  of  Germany  are  already  tolerably 
well  supplied  with  this  class  of  schools,  the  chief 
being  those  at  Holzminden  and  the  fine  Bau- 
schule  at  Hamburg.  In  the  eastern  provinces, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a dearth  that 
Prussian  subjects  have  been  compelled  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  building  schools  of  Saxony, 
and  it  is  accordingly  intended  to  establish  a 
number  of  new  institutions  in  suitable  centres 
in  that  portion  of  the  country.  In  addition  to 
this  reorganisation  of  the  building  schools,  the 
Government  is  creating  new  technical  schools 
for  other  special  trades  in  several  of  the  chief 
seats  of  manufactures.  Thus  in  Crefeld,  a great 
centre  of  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  the 
old  School  of  Weaving,  which  has  fallen  into 
neglect,  is  to  be  remodelled  under  the  combined 
auspices  of  the  Government,  the  Town  Council, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is  to  be 
turned  into  a school  of  textile  industry,  worthy 
of  the  present  times.  At  Iserlobn,  again,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  cutlery  and 
metallic  indnstry,  the  old  provincial  trade  school 
is  to  be  entirely  reorganised,  and  turned  into  a 
great  technical  college  for  all  branches  of 
metallic  industry. 

All  this  is  only  part  of  a grand  scheme  of  re- 
organisation  of  the  various  classes  of  technical 
schools  in  Prussia.  Thus  the  Bauakademie,  or 
central  Building  College  of  Berlin,  is  to  be  united 
with  the  Gewerbe  Akademie,  or  central  Trade 
College  of  that  city,  so  as  to  form  one  great 
central  Technical  College,  which  is  to  bo  placed 
under  the  laws  peculiar  to  universities  in  Ger- 
many.  All  the  other  trade  schools  (Oew^be 
Schjilen)  of  the  kingdom  are  to  be  divided  into 
two  groups.  Another  innovation  which  it  ia 
proposed  to  introduce  without  delay  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  technical  workshops  and  labora- 
tories in  connexion  with  all  the  middle  and  lower 
trade  schools,  in  which  certain  improvements 
suggested  by  a recent  inspection  of  similar  in- 
stitutions in  France,  Austria,  and  South  Ger- 
mauy,  are  to  be  embodied.  It  may  be  also  noted 
that  on  the  State  railways  workshops  are  to  be 
erected  specially  for  the  teaching  and  training 
of  young  men  in  all  branches  of  the  technical 
and  eoientifio,  as  well  as  the  practical,  work  of 
.railv7ay  engineering. 
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OUR  IRON : ITS  SOURCE  AND  USES. 

Few  of  our  industries  have  a more  romantic 
history  than  that  of  the  iron  manufacture,  which 
waxes  ^ and  wanes  in  countries  and  districts 
according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  ore  or 
fuel,  the  distance  of  the  raw  materials  and  other 
allied  circumstances;  and  which,  having  its 
early  home  in  the  south  of  England,  has 
gradually  forsaken  that  and  found  a dwelling 
in  Welsh  valleys,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
in  the  north  of  England.  3nt  its  location  is  not 
yet  fixed,  for  changes  are  still  in  progress,  and 
the  alteration  in  the  form  of  demand  is  causing 
further  fluctuations  in  some  of  the  ancestral 
seats  of  the  iron  trade  in  Britain.  In  the  early 
use  of  iron,  the  quantity  consumed  was  so  small 
that  the  richer  ores  were  found  in  abundance  to 
satisfy  tho  demand,  and  the  use  of  the  purest 
nnd  best  form  of  fuel  was  practicable ; but  as 
the  demand  increased,  and  as  the  supply  of 
wood  became  less,  very  considerable  importa- 
tions were  made  before  the  use  of  coal-smelted 
iron  became  general.  As  it  did  so,  however, 
there  was  a partial  change  in  the  locality  from 
which  our  increasing  supplies  of  iron  were 
drawn.  The  utilisation  of  the  vast  stores  of 
minerals  in  Staffordshire,  and  of  the  even  larger 
supplies  of  South  Wales,  caused  very  great 
accessions  to  the  total  of  the  production  of  the 
conntry,  and  enabled  the  increasing  demand  to 
be  met  with  even  a reduction  in  the  prices. 
Again,  the  discovery  of  the  “black  band”  in 
Scotland  and  that  of  the  hot-blaat  built  up  the 
great  trade  of  the  Scotch  iron  manufacture ; 
whilst  later  the  old  industry  of  Furness  was 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  use  of  the  vast  stores 
of  ironstone  in  Cleveland  converted  that  isolated 
locality  into  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  mineral 
centres.  Thus  there  has  been  a continual  growth 
in  the  output  of  iron,  by  leaps  and  bounds  with 
periods  of  depression  interspersed,  and  there  has 
been  also  a continual  movement  in  the  centre  of 
production, — the  tendency  being,  on  the  whole, 
however,  unmistakably  northwards.  Remem. 
bering  how  vitally  important  that  industry  has 
become  in  the  building  up  of  our  commercial 
greatness,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  trace 
out  the  districts  from  which  we  draw  our 
present  supplies  of  iron,  and  to  observe  the 
proportions  of  their  contributions. 

Probably  the  best  test  will  be  that  of  the 
locality  of  our  pig-iron  manufacture.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  an  importation  of  ironstone  into 
some  of  our  iron-smelting  districts,  and  that 
there  is  also  a considerable  use  of  iron  in  them 
brought  from  other  districts,  bub  that  importa- 
tion aud  use  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
total,  and  there  are  counter-balancing  circum- 
stances. We  have  an  output  of  iron  ores  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  over  16,600,000  tons,  and 
the  importations  of  iron  ore  vary  from  half  a 
million  to  rather  more  than  a million  tons  yearly. 
From  these  ores  our  production  of  pig-iron 
varies  from  six  to  six  and  a half  million  tons 
yearly, — over  15,000,000  tons  of  coal  being  used 
in  the  manufacture.  The  smelting-plant  in  the 
kingdom  is  close  upon  a thonsaud  blast-furnaces, 
but  a considerable  number  thereout,  in  tho  older 
districts  especially,  are  antiquated  and  obsolete, 
— the  smallness  of  their  production  and  dimen- 
sious  rendering  their  use  undesirable  on  account 
of  the  additional  e-xpense  the  smelting  of  ores 
in  them  is  necessarily  charged  with.  In  late 
years,  our  production  of  iron  has  generally  been 
from  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  number,  and  in 
the  latest  year  for  which  we  have  official  records 
of  the  output,  the  total  number  of  furnaces  in 
work  did  not  exceed  5il.  The  localities  of  the 
works  may  be,  then,  fairly  taken  as  the  best 
test  of  the  centres  of  iron  production  in  the 
kingdom,  whilst  the  extent  of  that  production 
may  be  assumed  to  be  pretty  fully  indicated  by 
the  contribution  of  the  several  districts  to  the 
total  output.  Of  the  541  blast-furnaces,  none 

а. re  in  Ireland ; sixty-three  are  in  Wales ; 109  in 
bootland ; and  the  remainder  are  in  England. 
These  numbers  are  necessarily  fluctuating  ones ; 
but  they  represented  the  actual  numbers  stated 
to  be  in  blast  at  the  end  of  last  year;  and, 
allowing  for  local  and  exceptional  circumstances, 
they  indicate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  sources 
of  our  supply  of  crude  iron.  England,  it  may 
be  said,  produced  last  year  about  -1,888,991 
tons  of  iron ; Wales,  737,673  tons ; and  Scot- 
land, 982,000  tons,  — the  total  being  thus 

б, 608,66-1  tons  for  the  kingdom.  Coming 
now  a little  to  the  details,  the  output  of  England 
may  ^ be  divided  into  that  formed  by  sixteen 
districts,  haviug  about  118  sets  of  active  iron- 
works, iu  numbers  for  each  district  varying 


from  one  to  seventy-five.  As,  however,  these 
blast-furnaces  were  of  very  varied  dimensions 
and  output,  varying  from  one  or  two  of  the  old 
charcoal  furnaces  yet  in  operation  in  the  north- 
west to  the  massive  and  costly  erections  of  late 
years  which  have  raised  the  dimensions  from 
those  general  a few  years  ago, — of  about  45.ft. 
high  furnaces, — to  such  as  those  at  Ferry  Hill, 
above  100  ft.  high,  with  corresponding  enlarge- 
ment of  their  other  dimensions, — the  mere 
number  of  furnaces  is  not  a criterion  of  the  out- 
put, and  the  actual  production  for  the  last  year 
may  be  better  given  in  detail  for  each  of  these 
districts.  Commencing,  then,  with  the  north- 
east, which  depends  upon  the  supplies  of  Cleve- 
land for  its  iron,  and  the  adjoining  coalfield  of 
Durham  for  its  fuel,  we  find  that  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  from  forty-one  blast-furnaces, 
produced  734,438  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  from  seventy-five  blast- 
furnaces, produced  1,374,582  tons,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  over  2,100,000  tons  giving  what 
is  technically  called  the  Clf^veland  district 
the  position  of  head  of  our  iron-producing 
centres,  inasmuch  as  it  contributes  nearly  a 
third  of  the  total  output  of  the  kingdom. 
Another  comparatively  young  district,  that 
of  Furness,  occupies  the  next  place,  Lan- 
cashire making  from  its  thirty-tbree  blast, 
furnaces  in  operation  624,189  tons.  Adjoining 
this,  the  district  of  West  Cumberland  makes, 
also  of  rich  hematite  iron,  at  its  twenty-six 
blast-furnaces,  538,156  tons.  The  old  district 
of  South  Staffordshire  has  only  a very  small 
number  of  its  150  blast-furnaces  at  work,  but 
out  of  its  fifty-seven  in  operation  it  produced 
428,276  tons  of  its  well-known  iron  ; and  the  I 
adjoining  district  of  North  Staffordshire  added 
from  twenty.five  blast-furnaces  about  255,383 
tong.  The  Derbyshire  district  had  from 
thirty -seven  blast-furnaces  in  use  a pro- 
duction bf_  328,203  tons.  The  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  has  an  ancient  reputation  for 
its  iron,  and  it  produced  from  its  thirty 
furnaces  229,027  tons.  Lincolnshire,. — one  of 
the  newest  of  our  districts, — had  ten  of  its  fur- 
naces  in  operation,  yielding  116,857  tons;  and 
Northamptonshire,  from  thirteen  furnaces,  pro- 
duced 106,948  tons  ; whilst  the  older  and  long- 
renowned  county  of  Shropshire,  out  of  its 
fourteen  furnaces  in  blast,  only  produced 
102,180  tons.  Gloucestershire  had  four  opera- 
tive furnaces,  and  an  output  of  25,602  tons ; 
whilst  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Somersetshire, 
from  three  furnaces,  had  a total  output  of 
25,150  tons. 

Passing  on  to  Wales.  Iu  North  Wales,— Den- 
bighshire produced  26,715  tons,  the  only  contri- 
bution from  that  part  of  the  principality.  South 
Wales  bad  sixty  fui-naces  at  work,  the  pro- 
duction  being  710,000  tons,  almost  equally 
divided  between  Glamorganshire  and  Mon- 
mouthshire. In  Scotland  there  are  blast  fur- 
naces erected  in  six  counties,  and  109  were  at 
work  last  year.  Lanarkshire  takes  the  lead, 
having  produced  last  year  620,474  tons  out  of 
seventy-three  blast-furnaces.  Ayrshire  follows 
with  306,285  tons  from  twenty-nine  blast- 
furnaces, and  the  output  of  the  rest  is  insigni- 
ficant,— the  total  of  the  four  counties  being 
seven  operative  furnaces  and  a produc- 
tion of  55,241  tons.  There  has  been  since 
the  period  to  which  these  figures  bring 
us  down,  some  fluctuation  in  the  details, : 
generally  in  the  direction  of  lessened  output; 
but  the  proportionate  production  is  not  so  much 
modified  by  this  circumstance  as  by  that  of  the 
change  which  is  taking  place  iu  the  nature  of 
the  demand  for  iron.  Only  a few  years  ago 
nearly  all  ouriron  for  steel-making  purposes  was 
imported  into  the  kingdom,  and  the  great 
uses  of  our  pig-iron  were  for  the  foundries 
and  for  malleable  iron  works.  Bub  since 
the  discovery  of  the  Bessemer  and  Siemens 
processes  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
steel,  a very  great  demand  has  grown  np 
for  pig-iron  capable  of  conversion  by  these 
processes  into  steel,  and  now  almost  entirely 
from  our  own  pig-iron  a million  tons  of  steel  are 
annually  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
whilst  there  baa  been  a decided  diminution  in 
the  consumption  of  malleable  iron, — a diminu- 
tion  still  in  progress.  At  the  same  time,  the 
growing  cheapness  of  our  crude  iron  is  stimu- 
lating its  use  for  foundry  purposes,  and  there  is 
an  ever-expanding  area  for  its  consumption  in 
this  respect.  The  feature  least  satisfactory  about 
the  prospect  of  the  trade  is  that  our  supplies  of 
ironstone,  the  pig-iron  from  which  is  capable  of 
conversion  under  present  circumstances  of  tbe 
manufacture  into  steel,  are  very  limited,  and  con- 


fined,  so  far  as  extensive  deposits  are  concerned, 
to  one  locality,  but  attempts  to  utilise  the  more 
abundantly-dispersed,  if  poorer  ores,  are  being 
made,  and  with  some  prospects  of  success.  Wore 
these  attempts  successfaj,  it  is  in  every  way 
probable  that  there  would  be  a very  great  ex- 
pansion in  the  demand  for  iron,  for  steel  would 
be  capable  of  unlimited  supply  even  cheaper 
than  at  its  present  low  rates.  Meantime, 
there  is  an  unquestionable  check  to  the  pro- 
duction of  iron,  or  rather,  to  the  increase  of 
our  output,  but  it  is  one  duo  to  many  causes, 
aud  it  is  accompanied  with  very  great  economy 
in  the  production  attained  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  average  output  of  our  blast  furnaces,  and 
by  a reduction  of  the  expenditure  in  tbe  cost  of 
smelting.  We  have  in  our  Cleveland  and  other 
iron  fields  unlimited  supplies  of  iron,  and  if 
means  can  be  found  to  convert  these  into  steel 
cheaply  and  expeditiously,  a greater  future  may 
bo  predicted  for  our  metallurgical  industries 
even  than  their  famous  past. 


KENDAL. 

In  a country  like  that  which  the  pilgrims 
called  “ pleasant  and  mountainous,”  in  the  far 
north-west,  Kendal  stands,  one  of  the  ancient 
seats  of  industry  in  the  region  where  bold  hills 
and  fertile  valleys  are  interspersed  with  long 
bleak  moors  between  Lancaster  and  Carlisle. 
The  place  of  the  town  in  history  is  no  unim- 
portant one  ; its  industries  have  long  been  both 
varied  and  great;  and  it  has  played  its  part  in 
tbe  development  of  the  resources  of  a county 
not  greatly  benefitted  by  art  till  recent  days. 
It  was  near  the  course  of  an  old  Roman  road,  its 
castle,  ruined  aud  grim,  is  said  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  an  old  Roman  station  ; aud  it  is  associated 
with  the  memories  of  the  Pairs  and  others  of 
the  visitors  to  Kendal.  Three  centuries  have 
passed  since  the  incorporation  of  the  town ; a 
much  more  limited  period  has  passed  sioce  the 
opening  out  of  the  canal  gave  its  trade  a 
stimulus  ; and  it  is  not  half  a century  since  tho 
legislature  invested  it  with  the  privilege  of 
direct  Parliamentary  representation.  In  the 
widening  valley  of  the  Kent,  surrounded  with 
green  and  often  well-wooded  hills,  and  backed 
by  its  long  dells,  it  occupies  no  second  situation 
amongst  the  comparatively  few  populous  places 
of  Westmoreland.  It  has  not  known  the  pro- 
gress which  some  towns  have  in  recent  years, 
but  it  has,  in  some  degree,  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  its  past. 

Forty  years  ago  Kendal  was  one  of  the  chief 
towns  iu  the  north-west.  Its  population  was 
not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Carlisle,  and  it  had 
a variety  of  trade  not  possessed  by  the  merry 
old  Border  City.  Its  population  had  risen  from 
8,984  iu  1821,  to  10,015  in  1831,  whilst  neigh- 
bouring townships  had  benefited  much  by  tbe 
aggregation  of  trade  there.  Its  corporation  had 
larger  powers  than  they  now  have,  and  it  had 
the  journalistic  enterprise  which  it  has  so 
long  shown.  Its  manufactures  embraced  the 
“ making  of  waistcoating  in  all  its  branches  ” in 
addition  to  kerseymeres  and  linsey  woolsey, 
it  made  serges,  baizes,  carpetings,  and  knit 
woollen  caps  and  jackets,  combed  and  spun  wool, 
worked  marble,  dyed  and  tanned,  and  in  other 
modes  contributed  to  the  producing  power  of 
the  county.  There  were  then  three  bobbin- 
turning  firms  in  the  town  ; three  dyers;  “Atkin- 
son  & Whitwell”  were  manufacturing  carpets; 
six  manufacturers  of  fancy  waistcoatings  were 
enumerated,  as  well  as  four  of  webbing,  fourteen 
of  hosiery,  four  of  linen  and  checks,  ten  of 
linseys,  and  twelve  of  woollens.  Coal  and  slate 
merchants  were  located  at  Aynam  Wharf; 
tanners  and  skinners  in  Highgate  and  Stramon- 
gate;  whilst  sacking-makers  and  others  gave 
some  little  vaiuety  to  the  trades  of  the  town. 
The  gasworks  were  then  in  Park-lands,  with 
“ Isaac  Wilson,  secretary,”  eight  coaches  passed 
through  the  town  with  carriers  many,  whilst  the 
Water-witch  Packet  bore  passengers  to  Preston 
and  Lancaster  by  canal  daily.  There  were  two 
churches,  one  “ so  old  that  men  know  not  by 
whom  it  was  built,”  and  ten  chapels  ; whilst  the 
public  buildings  included  a theatre,  news  and 
assembly  rooms,  an  institute  and  savings-banks, 
schools,  and  an  Oddfellows’  hall.  Round  about 
the  town,  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Kent,  there  were 
paper  and  textile  inclustiies ; the  green  liills 
were  dotted  with  the  light  walls  of  little  villa 
residences,  in  which  the  aristocracy  of  the  dis- 
trict dwelt,  and  Kendal  presented  tho  appear" 
ance  of  a prosperous  town,  iu  which  trade  met 
spade  to  mutual  advantage. 

The  years  that  have  flown  have  not  very 
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materially  affected  the  appoarauco  of  Kendal : 
it  still  preserves  ita  agricultural  supremacy,  and 
it  still  manufactures  its  woollens,  carpets,  and 
rope,  as  well  as  other  similar  ^ods,  on  perhaps 
a smaller  scale.  Its  population  has  not  very 
largely  swollen:  it  was  at  the  last  census 
13,446  j bat  there  are  not  the  elements  of  the 
rapid  growth  some  towns  know, — it  has  neither 
coal  nor  iron,  those  great  producing  powers  of 
large  populations,  neither  is  it  a vast  maritime 
or  railway  centre.  The  casual  visitor  to  Kendal 
sees  proof  that  it  is  still  a centre  for  the  woollen 
and  carpet  trades  ; the  bobbin-turners  are  still 
located  in  the  district,  utilising  the  water  power. 

Its  wool  sales  are  noted  far  and  near ; in  hosiery 
it  has  no  mean  fame,  fishhooks  and  rope  in  com- 
paratively limited  quantities  are  made,  and  its 
proximity  to  quarries  gives  it  some  advantage 
in  the  building  trades.  Its  markets  retain 
much  of  their  former  fame  in  an  age  unfavour- 
able to  the  general  retention  of  this  mode  of 
sale  ; for  it  is  still  the  centre  of  a wide  agricul- 
tural domain,  fruitful  aud  fertile,  and  of  this  it 
is  the  natural  mart. 

Au  old  aud  a wealthy  town,  it  has  naturally 
attracted  to  itself  many  of  the  institutions 
which  wealth  enables  its  possessors  to  supply, 
and  thus  it  is  in  advance  of  many  towns  in  its 
provision  for  tlie  social  and  iutellectoal  as  well 
&s  the  spiritual  needs  of  its  people.  It  has  the 
germ  of  a good  and  growing  rateable  basis,  that 
of  the  town  proper  being  41,1521, ; Kirkland, 
1,819J- ; and  Nethergraveship,  4,106i.,  the  rates 
levied  by  its  urban  sanitary  authority  are  close 
upon  3,0001.  in  the  half-year;  aud  there  are 
decided  symptoms  of  municipal  life.  Chief 
amongst  its  literary  associations  is  its  Institute, 
which  for  over  twoscoro  years  has  done  some- 
thing towards  spreading  literary  and  scientific 
knowledge,  which  has  177  members,  an  income 
of  about  2501.  j and  issues  from  5,000  to  6,000 
volumes  from  its  library  yearly.  There  are  a 
workmen’s  institute  and  other  similar  organisa- 
tions, each  in  its  sphere  exerting  some  beneficial 
influence.  Church  and  Dissent,  in  many  shades, 
are  represented  in  the  old  town  by  organisation 
and  often  stately  homes ; and  Kendal  has  de- 
served the  credit  it  has  long  possessed  for  its 
schools;  whilst  it  has  had  no  lack  of  associa- 
tions of’  a social  as  well  as  a commercial  and 
patriotic  character.  There  is  not  the  growth  in 
some  of  these  which  might  fittingly  be  looked 
for  amongst  towns  where  there  is  a rapidly- 
growing  population.  It  is  nob  stationary,  but 
its  growth  is  slow,  and  there  are  no  circum- 
stances  to  induce  the  belief  that  in  this  respect 
there  will  be  a speedy  change.  Its  situation, 
pleasant  as  it  is,  places  it  off  the  main  track  of 
trade  now,  and  hence  it  cannot  hope  for  a 
further  rapid  development,  though  it  may  hope  to 
maintain  the  fame  it  has  acquired  in  centuries 
in  which  it  did  good  service. 

A pleasant  sight  is  Kendal,  seen  from  the 
main  line  of  railway,  its  higher  houses  shining 
by  night  and  gleaming  fay  day  in  the  woods  and 
on  the  hanks  on  which  they  are  built ; whilst 
lower  down,  towards  where  its  river  runs  its 
course  by  factoi-ies  and  tanneries,  trade  centres 
in  the  narrow  streets  and  gates,  and  the  ruins 
of  its  castle  rising  in  grim  greyness  from  the 
green  mounds.  It  is  true  that  the  anticipations 
that  might  bo  formed  are  nob  fulfilled  by  the 
nearer  glimpse,  for  the  narrow  and  sometimes 
dirty  streets  hide  away  many  of  the  handsome 
and  even  stately  buildings  the  town  has  acquired 
since  the  days  when  “James  the  Third”  was 
proclaimed  at  the  Market-cross,  and  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwator,  his  devoted  adherent,  took  bis 
ease  at  his  inn  in  Stricklandgate,  whilst  Highland 
clans  kept  guard  and  pibrochs  sounded.  The 
“days  o’  45”  have  gone,  and  something  has 
been  done  to  purge  Kendal  from  one  of  the  ills 
that  old  towns  are  so  often  heir  to,— over- 
crowded streets  and  their  accompaniments ; 
but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  With  a trade 
varied,  and  in  parts  extensive, -wnfeh  devoted  and 
capable  citizens,  and  with  a noble  situation, 
giving  to  it  the  command  of  the  primal  industry, 
Kendal  should  in  the  future  flourish  even  more 
than  in  the  past.  It  has  not  the  rich  gifts  of 
mineral  treasures  that  many  northern  towns 
possess,  nor  has  it  the  advantages  which  flow 
from  situation  in  the  way  of  travel ; but  it  has 
a capacity  for  work, — it  has  cheap  power  in  its 
flowing  stream,  which  gives  it  other  advantages 
for  the  textile  trades,  and  it  is  in  the  rnt  of  the 
pleasure-seeker,  whilst  it  retains  in  a largo 
degree  some  of  the  advantages  it  acqnired  in 
the  days  when  another  mode  of  travel  than  that 
now  known  placed  it  in  the  front  rank  of  towns 
of  the  North.  With  wealth  added  to  those 


advantages,  it  should  be  able  not  only  to  hold  its 
own,  but  to  improve  its  commercial  position, 
whilst  it  devoted  some  attention  to  the  needed 
task  of  improving  ita  own  state,  and  removing 
some  of  the  things  which  render  its  mortality 
more  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  pauperism  and  drunkenness  it  has 
its  share  of,  in  common  with  most  populous 
places. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

— Will  you  allow  us  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Eaija’s  letter  on  the  question  of  Weight  v. 
Measure?  Mr.  Faija  apparently  does  not 
recognise  the  fact  that  Portland  cement  has 
been  sold  by  weight,  and  not  by  measure,  for 
some  years.  . ^ 

In  our  former  letter  to  yon  we  stated  that  it 
it  is  the  custom  to  call  100  lb.  a bushel,  and  it 
is  only  the  word  “ bushel”  that  we  wish  to  see 
discarded.  Wo  cannot,  therefore,  see  in  what 
way  ic  would  be  a premium  to  manufacturers 
to  send  out  what  he  pleases  to  call  “ heavily- 
limed  and  badly-ground  cement.”  IE  Mr.  Faija 
knows  anything  whatever  about  the  manufac- 
ture of  Portland  cement,  ho  must  know  that  it 
is  very  far  from  the  interest  of  any  manufacturer 
to  make  any  excessively  heavy  cement ; on  the 
contrary,  we  would  much  rather  not  exceed 
112  lb.  per  bushel. 

We  still  maiutain  that  cement  should  be  sold 
by  weight,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  that  if 
this  is  done  without  calling  100  lb.  a bushel, 
consumers  would  know  the  exact  value  they 
were  getting  for  their  money. 

John  C.  Gostling  & Co. 


gjg^ — Will  you  allow  me,  as  a plasterer  of 
forty  years’  experience  in  the  use  of  cements, 
to  thoroughly  indorse  Messrs.  Gostling  & Co.’s 
opinion  that  Portland  cement  should  be  sold  by 
weight,  as  I always  found  the  heavy  cement 
the  best, — the  longest  setting  and  the  hardest 
getting ; and  also  to  point  to  a few  of  the  many 
jobs  where  I have  been  employed,  and  where 
I have  used  heavy  Portland  cement,  viz.,  the 
front  of  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  Hyde  Park-comer, 
in  best  heavy  Nine-elms  Portland^  cement 
(Francis  Bros.),  done  in  the  year  1853,  and  is 
now  as  perfect  as  on  the  first  day ; and  if 
Mr.  H.  Faija  will  look  into  the  yard  of  Messrs. 
Bazley  White  Bros.,  of  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster, he  will  see  some  steps  up  to  their 
offices,  in  their  heavy  special  Portland  cement, 
done  by  me  in  the  year  1864,  as  the  date 
over  the  door  will  testify,  and  which  have  stood 
the  wear  and  tear  daily  of  carmen’s  hob-nailed 
boots,  and  have  not  a scratch  on  them,  and  are 
as  sound  as  when  completed.  The  cement 
used  weighed  117  lb.  to  the  sbriked-bushel.  And 
I here  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  Portland 
cement  to  be  good  should  not  weigh  less  than 
1151b.  to  the  striked-bushel.  It  is  the  heavily- 
limed  and  coarsely-ground  cement  that  causes 
so  many  lamentable  failures,  and  brings  a 
capital  material  into  disrepute  and  disuse  ; and 
to  prevent  these  failures  manufacturers  should 
grind  it  finer,  and  sift  it  through  a sieve  not 
less  than  from  eighteen  holes  to  twenty  holes  to 
the  lineal  inch,  as  these  large  particles  of 
coarsely-ground  cement  expand,  causing  fire- 
cracking  and  flaking  in  the  fining  coat  in  plas- 
tering. William  Pdlham. 

SiB—With  reference  to  the  suggestion  that 
Portland  cement  should  be  sold  by  weight  alone, 
I quite  agree  with  Mr.  H.  Faija,  who  states  that, 
taken  alone,  weight  is  no  true  indication  of  the 
quality  of  cement.  In  fact,  nothing  in  my 
opinion  can  be  more  misleading.  The  results  of 
experiments  which  I have  made  on  the  strength 
of  Portland  cement  in  relation  to  weight  prove 
this  most  conclusively  (inde  Mins,  of  Proceedings 
Inst.  C.  E.,  vol.  xlvii.,  p.  127.  and  vol.  Hv.,  sess. 
77-78,  part  iv.).  I therefore  fully  endorse  the 
opinion,  that  in  buying  by  weight  alone  the  pur- 
chaser  would  certaiuly  not  know  what  quality 
he  was  receiving.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  he  he  any  better  informed  if  he  were  to 
bny  by  measure  alone.  The  quality  of  Portland 
cement  depends,  I think,  upon  three  conditions 
in  combination,  viz.,  weight,  degree  of  fineness, 
and  tensile  strength,  the  second  of  which  is 
almost  universally  ignored.  The  only  alteration 
in  the  present  practice  necessary  as  to  the  sale 
and  purchase  is,  that  the  degree  of  fineness 
should  be  distinctly  stated,  and  insisted  upon. 
What  is  absolutely  required  is,  that  consumers 
should  have  a clear  conception  of  what  they 


require  as  regards  weight,  fineness,  tensile 
strength,  &c. ; and  having  drawn  up  the  specifi- 
cation in  such  a manner  that  there  should  be  no 
ambiguity,  the  manufacturer  would  have  an 
equally  clear  conception  of  what  he  is  asked  to 
supply,  and,  having  undertaken  the  contract, 
would  understand  that  the  cement  would  bo 
received  only  on  a strict  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  specification. 

I would  suggest  that  the  cubic  foot  should  bo 
substituted  for  the  bushel,  as  being  far  more 
convenieut  as  a unit  of  measure. 

C.  Colson. 


THE  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OP  MEDICINE 
IN  PARIS. 

The  practical  school  of  the  medical  faculty 
in  Paris,  of  which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid 
on  the  4th  inst.,  will  be  an  edifice  of  a very  ex- 
tensive character.  It  will  lie  in  the  Scale  da 
Mddecine,  opposite  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  will 
cover  an  area  of  11,784  square  metres.  The  cost 
of  its  erection  is  estimated  at  twelve  million 
francs,  or  480,0001.  At  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation-stone,  the  Minister  of  Education 
stated  that  the  institution  would,  when  com- 
plcted,  contain  fifty-two  amphitheatres,  sixty 
laboratories,  each  with  eight  saloons  attached, 
and  twenty-fivo  rooms  additional  for  the  library  ; 
while  the  practical  medical  school,  instead  of 
having  as  hitherto  six  laboratories,  will  possess 
fourteen,  together  with  twenty  small  ones  for 
the  professors,  and  six  consultation  or  con- 
ference chambers.  Thus,  according  to  the 
minister,  the  University  of  Paris  will  be  raised 
above  all  competition,  and  the  Parisian  Medical 
Faculty  will  again  stand  at  the  head  of  every- 
thing of  the  kind  throughout  the  world. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir— When,  now  over  thirty  years  ago,  the 
Architectural  Associatiou  was  founded,  it  was 
essentially  a “ students’  society.”  Those  who 
promoted  it,— myself  among  the  number,— were 
nearly  all  boys,  and  I think  that  the  kind 
sympathy  and  help  we  received  from  oar  seniors, 
prominently  among  them  dear  old  Professor 
Donaldson  and  yourself,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  a body  of  juniors  anxious  to 
advance  ourselves  in  the  profession,  and  I venture 
to  think  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  due  to  this  more  than 
anything  else ; and  as  we  grew  older,  aud  one 
by  one  left  the  Association,  it  was  not  from 
want  of  interest  in  it,  but  rather  from  a feeling 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  give  place  to  yonuger 
men.  Now,  it  appears,  if  the  story  of  the 
recent  blackballing  be  true,  all  is  changed,  and 
to  be  a young  man  is  a disqualification  for 
membership.  A case  in  point,  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge.  One  of  the  recently  black- 
balled is  a youth,  aged  nineteen  (a  pupil  of  a 
highly-respectable  firm  of  architects,  formerly 
members  of  the  Association),  possessing  no 
conceivable  disqualification  for  election  except 
his  youth.  My  own  son,  whom  I have  recently 
articled,  is  looking  forward  to  join  the  Associa- 
tion,  bub  I shall  certainly  think  twice  before  I 
have  him  proposed,  if  youth  is  to  remain  a barrier 
to  membership. 


COSTLESS  POWER  FOR  THE  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT. 

— Eeferring  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  M. 
Paterson  in  the  last  week’s  Builder,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  electric  lighting  will  compare  most 
favourably  with  other  systems  where  water- 
power provides  an  economical  motor  ; and  ad- 
vantage may  at  last  be  taken  of  many  sources 
of  power  at  present  neglected.  The  water  com- 
panies seldom  farour  the  use  of  their  water  as 
power,  and  their  arrangements  and  tariffs 
would  need  considerable  alteration  to  make  them 
applicable.  Many  small  rivers  with  a fall  and 
volume  inadequate  for  giving  directly  the  neces- 
sary power,  might,  if  applied  to  the  working  of 
small  pumps,  continuously  raising  water  to  an 
elevated  reservoir,  accumulate  sufficient  gravity- 
force  for  use  dnringthe  boursof  lighting.  The  suc- 
cessful combination  of  water-supply  with  power- 
transmission  in  Zurich  and  other  Swiss  towns 
affords  numerous  examples  for  guidance.  The 
transfer  of  water-supply  undertakings  to  muni- 
cipal bodies  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
custom  in  England  to  favour  such  economical 
methods.  EwiNd  Matheson. 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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SUGGESmE  FURNITURE. 

Sir, — Additional  evidence  of  anj  fact,  how- 
ever well  eetablished,  is  always  interesting  to 
the  lover  of  trath,  and  wit  h reference  to  Lady 
Morgan’s  chair,  I can  affirm  that  in  1843,  when 
that  lady  sat  to  me  for  a sketch  in  her  pleasant 
little  house  in  Hans-place,  I have  a distinct 
recollection  of  her  sitting  in  the  chair  which 
you  now  own,  and  by  referring  to  the  engraving 
of  the  sketch  which  appeared  either  in  the 
Illustrated  London  Neivs  or  Mr.  Spottiswoode’s 
Pictorial  Times,  1 think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  two  chairs  resemble  each  other. 

The  lovers  of  old  furniture,  and  of  the  many 
interesting  facts  that  must  always  surround  our 
honsehold  gods,  must  bo  exceedingly  indebted 
to  you  for  the  suggestive  furniture  you  are  good 
enough  to  show  them ; and  I,  for  my  part,  take 
so  much  interest  in  such  matters,  tliat  I should 
like  exceedingly  to  see  your  series  increased  by 
the  addition  of  many  more  similarly  rare  pieces 
that  exist  in  the  possession  of  lovers  like  your- 
self  of  such  objects.  C.  M. 


BUILDERS’  ACCOUNTS. 

Sir, — Will  you  please  allow  me  space  to  say 
a few  words  respecting  the  manner  in  which  a 
groat  portion  of  builders’  accounts  are  disposed 
of  H 1 have  been  a builders’  surveyor  a great 
many  years,  and  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in 
settling  accounts  with  architects  or  their  sur- 
veyors, and  am  sorry  to  say  that  during  the  last 
few  years,  since  the  rises  in  wages,  1 am  con- 
tinually offered  the  same  old  prices  as  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  find  it  very  difficult,  indeed,  to 
obtain  anything  like  an  adequate  profit,  and 
very  frequently  am  offered  what  does  not  arrive 
at  prime  cost,  and  by  men  who,  I believe,  have 
every  wish  to  deal  honourably,  and  who  really 
are  convinced  they  are  dealing  very  fairly. 
AVhnt  is  the  reason  of  all  this,  and  what  is  the 
remedy  for  this  state  cf  things  ? 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  a great  increase 
has,  during  the  last  few  years,  taken  place  on 
the  cost  of  work  generally.  Lessening  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  increases  cost  over 
and  above  the  mere  increase  in  wages,  the  more 
pay  the  less  in  quantity  of  work  holds  good 
almost  universally. 

Now,  after  any  rise  in  wages  it  will  be  found 
hard,  tedious  work  to  adapt  prices  so  as  to 
properly  come  out  to  fit,  and  it  can  only  be 
done  by  constant  application  and  proving. 

As  I take  it,  no  one  will  dispute  that  all 
knowledge  of  prices  must  emanate  from  the 
buildei^’s  office,  and  by  dint  of  hard  struggle  by 
degrees  it  obtains  an  amount  of  recognition  by 
the  architect  or  his  surveyor.  I can  only  say 
that  every  attention  should  be  paid  to  what  are 
asserted  to  be  fair  and  proper  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  builder’s  surveyor  should  make 
it  his  business  to  show  beyond  dispute  the  prime 
cost  of  any  matter  required.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  a thorough  system  of  booking. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  two  surveyors  will  entirely 
agree  as  to  fractional  prices  in  the  sub-division 
of  items,  and  unless  polite  deference  is  used  on 
either  side  it  will  be  found  very  hard  and  un- 
pleasant work.  For  a man  to  assert  himself 
simply  for  the  sake  of  doing  so  is  the  height  of 
absurdity.  A Builder’s  Surveyor. 


OUR  PAVEMENTS. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  ask  on  what  principle  our 
vestries  act  in  ignoring  their  duties  of  cleansing 
the  roadways,  footways,  and  pavements  of 
snow.  We  pay  very  heavy  rates  for  paving, 
lighting,  and  cleansing,  and  surely  this  is  pecu- 
liarly one  of  these  ; in  fact,  we  have  no  legal 
status  on  the  footways  or  pavements,  but  are 
simply  trespassers.  This  is  manifestly  and 
clearly  a duty  that  can  only  be  properly  and 
efficiently  carried  ont  by  the  vestries.  I trust 
we  may  soon  have  a magisterial  decision  on  this. 

A Surveyor. 


Cremation. — Professor  Gorini  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  London  employed  in  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  a funeral  pyre  on  a 
site  belonging  to  the  Cremation  Society  near 
London.  'The  pyre  is  on  the  system  which  has 
been  approved  in  numerous  cremations  at 
Milan  and  other  places  in  Italy.— Britvsft.  Medical 
Journal. 


*'  COFFEE  TAVERNS.” 

Sib, — Most  of  your  readers  will  be  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Horace  Field’s  letter  on  the  subject  of 
coffee  taverns  in  your  pages.  A great  deal 
has  been  written  and  spoken  of  late  on  the 
education  and  culture  of  the  working  man ; 
but  in  all  these  well-meant  efforts  the  root 
of  the  matter  has  seldom  been  touched.  The 
coffee-tavern  movement  is  but  a branch,  and  a 
very  important  one,  of  a much-needed  reform 
in  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  working  classes. 
What  those  habits  and  tastes  are  let  any  casual 
passer-by  notice  for  himself.  In  five  cases  out 
of  six,  I believe,  he  will  tell  you  that  the  chief 
topics  of  conversation  among  working-men  are 
beer  and  wages.  Can  the  working-men  bo 
blamed  for  this  ? 

In^  London  there  are  about  8,000  or  9,000 
public-houses,  beautifully  situated,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  at  the  corners  of  the  principal  streets, 
and  thriving  most  luxuriantly  in  those  districts 
most  thickly  populated  and  inhabited  by  the 
working  class.  The  result  of  all  this  is  naturally 
to  produce  a system  of  drinking  early  and  late, 
during  work  and  out  of  work;  in  fact,  a kind 
of  etiquette  to  drink,  to  treat  others  to  drink, 
and  to  be  treated  in  retnrn,  whether  tbii*8ty  or 
not.  This  system  (which  extends  more  or  less 
to  other  classes)  amounts,  I believe,  to  a perfect 
thraldom,  making  it  most  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible,  for  a moderate  drinker  to  remain  so. 
He  must  become  an  abstainer  altogether,  and  in 
so  doing  cuts  himself  off  from  many  of  his 
friends,  which  makes  his  sobriety  irksome  and 
far  less  tempting,  'rhis  being  so,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  what  a downright  good  work 
is  the  providing  of  public-houses  and  clubs, 
bright  and  cheerful  inside  and  ont,  where  a man 
can  obtain,  at  a reasonable  rate,  food,  and  as 
mnch  as  ho  likes  of  other  than  intoxicatiner 
drinks. 

But  I would  go  further  than  this,  and  urge 
that  architects  as  a body,  travelling  as  they  do 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  can  do  much  both 
by  example  and  by  a word  of  advice  or  caution, 
as  opportunity  offers,  to  influence  working-men 
on  the  side  of  temperance  rather  than  indul- 
gence. It  may  be  said  that  this  is  outside  the 
architect’s  province.  Doubtless  it  is  so,  accord- 
ing to  the  bare  letter  of  the  “ specification  and 
conditions  of  contract.”  But  even  on  these 
grounds,  from  an  art  point  of  view,  apart  from 
any  higher  motive,  there  is  every  reason  for  the 
profession  to  encourage,  if  they  cannot  take  a 
part  in,  this  movement.  Every  architect  must 
have  felt  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  consult- 
ing with  a really  intelligent  and  reliable  artisan. 

Let  the  English  workman  bid  a final  adieu  to 
drunkenness  and  the  drinking  habits  which  lead 
to  it,  and  he  will  emerge,  as  God  has  made  him, 
of  as  good  capacity  and  as  good  a disposition 
as  any  man  on  earth  to  work,  and  take  a real 
interest  in  his  work,  for  its  own  sake.  He 
would  indeed  be  an  embodiment  of  the  "art- 
workman”  discovered  not  long  ago  by  the 
gifted  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review. 

To  builders  and  large  employers  of  labour 
the  benefit  of  this  movement  is  obvions.  Truly, 
if  the  time  and  money  could  be  collected  that 
have  been  wasted  in  the  last  few  years  by  the 
intemperate  portion  of  the  working  and  other 
Claeses,  there  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
“ excavate  and  remove  ” the  whole  of  the 
Russian  and  Turkish  empires,  or  to  smother 
Afghanistan  with  ultimatums  and  cannon-balls 
10  ft.  deep.  T.  E.  C.  S. 


A NEW  PILE. 

Messrs.  Le  Grand  & Sutcliff’s  patent 
tabular  pile  is  very  ingenious.  The  blow  is 
delivered  not  on  the  head  of  the  pile,  but  at  the 
very  point.  An  elongated  cylindrical  monkey, 
which  passes  down  inside  the  tabular  pile,  is 
used,  and  being  raised  by  means  of  rods  or  rope 
is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  flat  head  of  the  solid 
point,  the  pile  forming  its  own  guide  for  the 
monkey. 

One  advantage  of  these  piles  is  that  they  can 
be  driven  with  facility,  of  very  great  length, 
and  in  deep  water.  They  can  also  be  filled  with 
concrete,  if  desired,  to  increase  their  strength. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 
annual  ball  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  institu- 
oiou  is  to  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on  Tnurs- 
day,  the  30th  of  January  next.  Stewards  are 
being  looked  for. 


CHURCH-BUILDINQ  news. 

Tateley. — The  pariah  chnrch  of  Tateley  has 
been  re-opened,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
tower  and  belfry.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Bunch,  of  Tateley,  from 
design  by  Mr.  Foster,  of  London.  An  extra 
bell  has  been  supplied,  increasing  the  peal  from 
five  to  six,  and  the  work  of  re-hanging  the  peal, 
which  has  been  fitted  with  new  frame.'*  and 
clappers,  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Harmea,  of 
London. 

Buckland  Newton. — On  the  13th  ult.  the 
parish  church  of  Buckland  Newton  was  re- 
opened, after  restoration.  Eight  years  ago  the 
unusually  large  Early  English  chancel  was 
restored  and  reseated,  and  now,  under  the  snner- 
intendence  of  the  diocesan  architect,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  now  lead  roofs  have  been  provided  for 
the  nave  and  north  aisle,  a fresh  panelled  ceil- 
ing  to  the  south  aisle,  the  church  paved  and 
re-seated,  the  unsightly  gallery  removed,  and 
the  tower  arch  opened,  cfcc.  As  the  work  pro- 
gressed, it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
north  arcade,  the  arches  were  so  dangerously 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  old  oak  Eliza- 
bethan seat-ends  have  boon  preserved  in  the 
nave  along  the  centre  aisle.  Mr.  Trask,  of 
Norton. sub-Hamdon,  was  the  builder  employed. 

Winderton. — On  the  10th  inst.  the  now  Church 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  Winderton,  in  the 
parish  of  Brailes,  Warwickshire,  was  opened  for 
worship  under  episcopal  licence.  The  church 
is  of  the  Early  English  style,  with  arcaded  porch, 
lofty  chancel  arch,  circular  apse,  and  alabaster 
reredos  ; and  its  shingled  spire  is  90  ft.  in  height. 
Variously  coloured  local  and  other  stone  is  used 
in  the  building,  both  inside  and  out.  The  archi- 
toct  is  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  London,  his  clerk 
of  works  being  Mr.  Mnnt.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  Atwood  & Son,  of  Brailes. 

Bram'pton. — On  the  11th  ult.  the  new  parish 
church  of  St.  Martin,  Brampton,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  church, 

: which  has  cost  about  6,8001.,  without  including 
the  unfinished  tower,  which  will  cost  1,770!. 

, more,  consists  on  plan  of  a parallelogram  108  ft. 
by  60  ft.,  divided  into  nave  and  aisles,  a quasi- 
^ chancel  being  formed  by  dividing  off  a portion 
; of  the  east  end  of  the  nave  by  low  screen  wall 
of  stone.  The  church  will  seat  500  persons. 
The  walls  and  columns  are  wholly  com- 
posed of  red  sandstone  from  the  Gelt  quarry. 
Mr.  Webb  is  the  architect.  The  contractors 
for  the  whole  work  were  Messrs.  Beaty 
Brothers,  Carlisle.  The  joiners’  work  is  by  Mr. 
Court,  of  Carlisle ; and  the  painting,  plumbing, 
and  glazing  were  done  by  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Sons,  Carlisle.  The  plans  were  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Isaac  Mor- 
land,  clerk  of  the  works. 

Bungay. — It  is  proposed  to  restore  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Bungay,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Phipson.  The  estimated  outlay  is  3,300!. 

Wentbridge. — The  new  church  which  has  been 
erected  at  Wentbridge,  near  Pontefract,  at  the 
cost  of  Mrs.  Barton,  of  Stapylton  Park,  was 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  on  the 
14th  nit.  It  is  in  the  Early  English  stylo,  and 
comprises  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts.  It  con- 
tains accommodation  for  100  persons.  The 
reredos,  the  work  of  Mr.  Earp,  of  London,  is 
divided  into  throe  panels,  the  centre  one  being 
occupied  by  a cross,  the  gift  of  the  mother  of 
the  late  Mr.  Barton.  The  apse  windows  were 
presented  by  Mrs.  Barton’s  sisters,  and  the 
windows  in  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  contain- 
ing  representations  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Mrs.  Ramsden.  In  the  other  windows  is  glass 
of  a diagonal  form,  the  work  of  Mr.  Pepper,  of 
London.  The  architect  was  Mr.  A.  W.  Blom- 
field,  of  London. 

North  Lopham. — At  a vestry  meeting,  held  on 
the  7th  ult.,  the  plans  for  the  repair  and  re- 
storation of  the  parish  church,  prepared  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Bacon,  architect,  of  London,  were  pre- 
sented and  approved,  subject  to  sufficient  funds 
being  raised  for  the  purpose. 

High  Bray. — The  parish  church  of  High  Bray, 
North  Devon,  which  has  during  the  last  eight 
months  been  in  coarse  of  restoration,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  E.  Ashworth,  has  beeu  re- 
opened. The  chancel  walls  have  beeu  rebniit, 
and  a good  portion  of  the  tower,  buttresses,  and 
parapets  reconstructed.  The  windows  have 
been  rebuilt  in  the  local  stone;  the  tower  has 
been  thrown  open  to  the  church  ; and  the  west 
window  enlarged  to  its  original  design.  The 
ceilings  have  been  divided  into  compartments 
by  moulded  ribs,  the  nave  wall-plates  disclosed. 
New  floors  have  been  laid,  in  Langporfc  stone  for 
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tho  avenues,  and  in  Minton’s  tiles  for  the  sacra- 
rium.  A Porritt  stove  has  been  introduced  near 
the  south  entrance.  Tho  seating  is  of  simple 
character,  of  pitch-pine,  tho  altar,  prayer-desk, 
and  lectern  of  oak.  Tho  contract  for  the  works 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Cock,  jun.,  of 
South  Molton  ; that  for  the  stonework  by  Mr. 
J.  Pulsford,  of  Barnstaple.  The  outlay  is  about 
GOOi. 

South  Kirkhy  (Yorkshire). — This  very  interest- 
ing old  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  dating 
from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
after  its  re-arrangement  and  refitting,  was  re- 
opened on  the  28th  ult.  It  consists  of  a fine 
tower  at  the  west  end,  nave  of  two  bays  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel  with  arcade  of 
two  small  bays,  north  and  south  aisles,  vestry, 
and  north  and  south  porches.  The  latter  wore 
originally  groined.  The  present  arrangement 
gives  seating  accommodation  for  403,  whilst  the 
old  pews  accommodated  about  280,  including  a 
gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which, 
besides  being  a great  disfigurement,  effectually 
blocked  up  the  tower  arch.  The  gallery  has 
been  removed  and  tho  tower  arch  opened  out, 
tho  ringing  - floor  being  placed  at  its  original 
level,  thereby  disclosing  the  west  window  over 
tho  tower  entrance.  The  whole  of  tho  church 
under  seating,  &c.,  was  originally  paved  with 
stone,  and  was  very  damp.  This  has  been 
taken  up,  and  the  whole  has  been  covered  with 
a layer  of  concrete.  The  whole  of  the  passages 
and  chancel  have  been  laid  with  Minton’s 
tiles.  Tho  steps  are  of  llobin  Hood  atone,  as 
also  tho  base  of  a low  atone  screen  which 
divides  tho  nave  and  chancel,  the  upper  part 
of  which  is  of  Ancaster  stone.  This  screen  is 
carried  round  to  form  the  base  of  the  pulpit. 
White’s  wood  block  flooring  has  been  used 
under  the  whole  of  the  seating.  The  heating 
is  effected  by  flat  hot-water  piping,  laid  level 
with  the  floor,  and  radiators  in  tho  chancel 
aisles,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cameron  & Robert- 
son, of  Kirkintilloch,  near  Glasgow.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  stonework  has  been  cleansed  of 
all  paint  aud  whitewash.  The  nave  roof  has 
beenre-covered  with  new  lead,  the  old  lead  roof 
being  much  oxidised,  and  unfit  for  further  use. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  William 
Anelay,  of  Doncaster,  the  plumbing  woik  being 
done  by  Messrs.  Tasker,  of  South  Kirkby.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  has  been  about  1,OOOL  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Oswoll  & Blake,  of 
London. 

Stalhridge  (Dorset). — The  Church  of  St.  Mary 
has  been  re-openod  for  service,  after  extensive 
restoration  and  additions.  It  is  a very  quaint 
church,  in  the  Perpendicular  stylo,  and  dates 
back  to  tho  fifteenth  century.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  has  been  2,5001.  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt 
is  the  architect,  and  the  work  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Miles,  for  the  firm  of  Messrs.  L. 
Miles  & Son,  of  Shaftesbury. 

Garway. — This  church,  situate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Monnow,  close  to  the  borders  of  the 
counties  of  Hereford  aud  Monmouth,  has 
been  reopened.  A new  vicar,  tho  Rev.  J.  Jones, 
has  recently  been  appointed,  who  has  set  him- 
self tho  task  of  effecting  a complete  restoration 
of  a church  which  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
described,  “without  fear  of  contradiction,”  as 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  to  be 
found  in  the  West  of  England.  The  fine  Nor- 
Djan  tower,  27  ft.  square,  is  detached,  and  there 
is  much  excellent  work  of  tlie  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
aud  fourteenth  centuries  about  the  church.  Tho 
stone  altar,  with  five  incised  crosses,  remains  in 
situ,  aud  the  rood-loft  steps  are  intact,  while  tho 
open  seats  of  massive  oak  have  ends  4 in.  in 
thickness.  The  architect  engaged  in  tho  resto- 
ration is  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  and  the  con- 
tractor  for  the  works  just  executed  was  Mr.  W. 
Balcombe,  of  Kenilworth. 


EMMANUEL  CHURCH,  FOREST  GATE. 

This  church,  which  has  been  undergoing  en- 
largement, has  just  been  re-opened.  The  bishop 
of  tho  diocese  (St.  Alban’s)  preached  at  the 
opening  service,  and  was  highly  gratified  with 
the  successful  result  achieved.  The  building, 
which  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  was  one  of  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  early  works.  It  was 
originally  designed  as  a village  church,  hut  the 
very  rapidly  growing  neighbourhood  demanded 
increased  accommodation,  and  the  work  which 
has  been  carried  out  is  part  only  of  a larger 
scheme. 

A new  aisle  and  vestry  have  been  added  on 
the  south  side,  and  the  chancel  has  been  thrown 
open  by  means  of  arches.  The  organ,  which  , 


formerly  blocked  up  the  east  window  of  the 
north  aisle,  has  been  removed  to  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel ; and  a portion  of  tho  north  aisle, 
previously  screened  off  as  a vestry,  has  been 
thrown  into  the  church. 

The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Gibbons,  of  Buntiugford,  at  a coat  of  1,0401. 
Tho  carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Hearn, 
in  a highly  satisfactory  manner.  The  architect 
engaged  was  Mr.  George  McDouell. 


SEWERAGE  OF  BERLIN. 

— Seeing  from  tho  reports  in  the  Builder 
and  tho  Sanitary  Record  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Institution  of  Surveyors  that  Mr.  Mecbi  is  stated 
to  have  said, — “ The  whole  city  of  Berlin  had 
been  sewered  by  English  engineers,  Messrs. 
Aird,”  I hasten  to  correct  this. 

The  Berlin  works  have  been  projected  and 
carried  out  solely  by  the  Royal  Baurath 
Hobrecht.  We  have  been  engaged  in  laying 
the  main  pipes  from  the  town  to  the  irrigation 
fields,  and  also  in  connecting  the  houses  with 
the  sewers,  but  the  whole  of  the  five  sewer 
systems,  with  pnmping-slations,  laying  out  of 
the  irrigation  fields,  &c.,  have  been  carried  out 
(chiefly  iu  day-work)  by  and  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  Baurath  Hobrecht. 

Danziy.  A.  Atrd. 


^inolis  'Efctibiir. 

Health  Frimers.  London;  Hardwicke Bogue. 
1878. 

Under  this  title  a series  of  little  books  are  in 
course  of  publication,  which  bid  fair  to  be  very 
useful.  We  have  before  us  four  of  them,  “ The 
House  and  i(s  Surroundings,”  “ Alcohol,” 
“Exercise  and  Training,”  and  “Premature 
Death  : its  Promotion  and  Prevention.” 
Although  necessarily  brief,  they  contain  a con- 
siderable amount  of  condensed  information,  and 
are  the  work  of  men  who  know  what  they  are 
about. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Revived  Guild  Action : Suggestions  to  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,”  by  George 
Shaw  (Pardon  & Son),  is  a worthy  attempt  to 
induce  that  Company  to  confer  the  membership 
of  it,  as  a premium  and  diploma,  to  craftsmen 
who  prove  themselves  deserving  of  it.  Mr.  Shaw 
shows  what  was  originally  the  purpose  of  the 
guild,  and  the  importance  at  the  present  time 
of  obtaining  a supply  of  properly  - trained 

plumbers.  It  is  a valuable  effort. Tho  paper 

on  “The  Electric  Light,”  read  by  E.  Conder, 
jun.,  at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Engineering 
Society,  King’s  College,  London,  has  been  pub- 
lished (office  of  the  Freemason).  It  gives  a 
pleasant  account  of  what  has  been  done  and 
what  is  promised.  The  writer,  still  a student, 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Conder,  builder,  presi- 
dent of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. 

“ Bad  Trade,”  by  Edwin  Guthrie  (Ireland  & Co., 
Manchester),  is  a pamphlet  which  may  be  use- 
fully read  just  now.  This  one  paragraph  will 
show  its  tone  and  object: — “Over-production 
has  never  overtaken  us  yet,  and  it  never  will. 
Because  production  is  the  creation  of  wealth, 
and  we  cannot  be  poorer  because  of  the  super- 
fluity of  our  riches.  The  assertion  of  the  con- 
trary, which  has  become  so  common  lately,  is 

a glaring  paradox.” We  need  only  mention 

that  “ The  City  Diary  ” is  published  for  1879, 
and  is  as  usual  interleaved  with  blotting-paper, 

and  has  money  columns. “ Tho  Cosmopolitan 

Masonic  Calendar”  for  1879  (Geo.  Kenning), 
oontaios  a large  amount  of  information,  which 
must  be  very  useful  to  members  of  the  craft. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 

“ Calvert’s  Mechanics’  Almanack  and  Workshop 
Companion”  for  1879,  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  Much  may  be  learned  from  it. 

Letts's  Publications. 

We  may  safely  say  from  what  wo  see  that 
such  of  our  readers  as  require  a pocket-book, 
almanac,  or  diary,  will  find  among  Messrs. 
Letts’s  exactly  what  they  want,  both  as  to  size 
andsoope.  The  No.  8 diary,  which  gives  a page 
(small  8vo.)  for  each  day,  is  a capital  little  book 
for  those  who  keep  records  of  their  thoughts  or 
doings.  Letts’s  “ Weekly  Diary  and  Blotting- 
pad”  is  a novel  combination;  and  amongst 
minor  facilities  offered  by  the  firm,  we  particu- 
larly recommend  their  labels,  adhesive  and 
otherwise. 


p;rsnI[anos. 

An  Abortive  Drainage  Sclieme. — On  the 
4th  inst.  Col.  Ponsonby  Cox  attended  at  Rib- 
cbester,  near  Blackburn,  to  hold  an  inquiry  into 
an  application  tho  Preston  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  desired  to  mako  to  borrow  l,O00L 
to  drain  Ribchestor.  It  was  stated  that  tho 
township  was  not  drained  at  all  at  present,  aud 
that  it  had  lacked  in  this  important  particular 
for  many  years.  Tho  proposal  was  to  allow  tho 
drainage  of  the  district  to  fall  into  the  river 
Ribble  by  gravitation  at  two  points  named  in 
the  plan  presented.  There  were  158  houses  in 
the  district,  one  half  composing  the  village,  and 
the  other  half  consisting  of  detached  and  semi- 
detached residences.  The  township  contained 
1,329  inhabitants,  and  it  had  an  area  of  2,127 
acres,  its  rateable  value  being  4,2051.  The 
estimate  for  the  improvement  was, — pipes  and 
laying  them,  7801. ; gullies,  801. ; ventilators 
for  the  sewers,  371.  lOs.  ; and  contingent  qx- 
penses,  401.;  total,  9361.  Colonel  Cox  said  the 
rate  to  be  levied  for  this  sum  would  bo  7d.  in 
the  pound  on  property,  and  l|d.  on  land.  Dr. 
Spencer,  medical  officer,  said  that  in  the  report 
which  he  made  in  Februaiy  last,  ho  pointed  out 
to  tho  Lr.cal  Government  Board  that  the  dis- 
charge of  sewage  into  the  Ribble  was  contrary 
to  tho  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  but  that  owing  to 
various  causes  ho  thought  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  might  allow  the  sewage  to 
flow  iuto  the  river,  and  thus  minimise  causes  of 
epidemic  diseases.  Tho  report  was  sent  to  the 
Local  Govcrnrnenb  Board,  aud  had  not  been 
replied  to  ; hence  they  inferred  that  the  sugges- 
tion was  approved.  Colonel  Cox  said  that 
surely  they  must  know  that  the  Local  Govern, 
ment  Board  had  no  power  of  altering  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  tho  London  authorities  never 
conceived  that  it  could  bo  thought  so.  Tho  in- 
quiry thus  ended  iu  the  collapse  of  the  scheme. 

Trees  in,  Streets. — A very  important  ad- 
vance in  street  architecture  may  be  hoped  for 
as  the  result  of  a favourable  recognition  of 
trees  as  proper  inhabitants  of  cities.  In  narrow 
streets,  high-class  architecture  is  crushed  out  of 
sight;  it  is  a waste  of  money  to  pile  up  a fin© 
faijado  where  it  cannot  bo  seen,  and,  moreover, 
the  architecture  of  a narrow  street  ought  to  be 
as  flat  as  possible,  because  the  fine  shadows 
that  are  characteristic  and  expressive  of  good 
work  become  evils  where  light  is  scarce,  though 
so  desirable  where  there  is  proper  space  for  a 
dignified  display.  We  are  too  much  tied  up  to 
certain  tame  styles  that  reflect  but  too  faith- 
fully only  degeneracy  in  matters  of  taste,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  average  Englishman  expe- 
riences  a succession  of  surprises  in  visiting  first- 
class  Continental  cities;  and,  of  course,  when 
he  returns  home,  ho  asks,  “ Why  cannot  wo 
make  our  cities  beautiful  ?”  Well,  the  answer 
is,  that  we  can  if  wo  like.  The  reason  we  have 
been  content  with  organised  dreariness  is  be- 
cause we  have  been  deficient  of  taste  and  public 
spirit ; and  in  London  tho  case  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  tho  fact  that  there  was  no  local 
government,  and  even  now  there  is  not  such 
a local  government  as  is  needed  for  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  largest  cluster  of  houses  in 
tho  world. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

The  Ebbw  Vale  Waterworks. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Engineers' 
Society  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  a paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  John  C.  Mackay,  C.E..  on  the  Ebbw  Vale 
Waterworks.  It  was  stated  that  the  depth  of 
the  reservoir  at  its  deepest  part  is  48  ft.,  and 
that  it  bad  a capacity  of  61,000,000  gallons, 
giving  18  gallons  per  day  to  20,000  people  for 
lOi  days,  besides  allowing  compensation  to  the 
river  Ebbw.  Tho  total  cost  of  the  reservoir, 
two  filter-beds,  tank,  &c.,  was  25,000h ; and 
the  necessary  fittings  and  pipes  for  distributing 
the  water  came  to  about  6,000Z.  more,  thus 
bi-inging  the  entire  cost  of  the  whole  work  to 
31,000h,  representing  5161.  per  1,000,000  gal- 
lons, or  10s.  4d.  per  1,000  gallons  storage. 

A Landslip  occurred  on  Monday,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  dock  extension  works  at 
Devonport  Dockyard.  Mr.  Pethiok,  of  Plymouth, 
is  the  contractor.  The  result  of  the  present 
accident  is  tho  immediate  stoppage  of  all  work, 
for  a mass  of  rock,  250  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  aud 
30  ft.  deep,  equal  to  90,000  cubic  feet,  has  shifted 
from  its  proper  position,  carrying  with  it  a greai 
deal  of  masonry  and  destroying  building  materifij 
valued  at  several  thousand  pounds.  The  main 
road  round  the  dock  also  shows  a considorable 
fissure. 
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A Mancliester  Publisher. — The  premises 
which  were  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Ileywood, 
bookseller  and  publisher,  at  the  foot  of  Brasen- 
nose-street,  have  been  swept  away,  and  the 
business  transferred  to  a handsome  building 
which  Mr.  Heywood  has  just  had  erected  in 
Ridgefield.  The  building  has  been  specially 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  the  business ; 
has  side  entrances  in  John  Dalton-street  and 
Mulberry-street.  It  has  a sub-basement,  a 
basemont,  and  sis  floors  above,  covers  900 
square  yards  of  ground,  and  has  a floor  area  of 
6,450  square  yards,  or  nearly  two  acres.  The 
appliances  with  which  the  building  is  fitted  are 
of  the  most  approved  order : hoists,  lifts,  and 
such  conveniences  are  to  hand  wherever  they 
are  needed ; and  so  they  had  need  be.  The 
ordinary  sale  of  school-slates  at  this  one  esta- 
blishment now  reaches  a weekly  average  of 
nearly  five  tons  ; 175,000  slate-pencils  accom- 
pany  them,  while  5,000  penny  bottles  of  ink, 
and  about  2,000  similar  bottles  of  gum,  leave 
this  department  during  each  week  of  the  year. 
From  the  basement  all  the  orders  to  London 
publishers  are  despatched,  and  the  parcels  for 
country  booksellers  made  up.  The  former  occu- 
pies, exclusively,  the  attention  of  a dozen  clerks  j 
the  latter  is  a subject  of  some  interest  as  to 
detail.  The  introduction  of  many  now  card- 
games  has  greatly  increased  the  sale  of  all 
classes  of  cards,  including  the  ordinary  playing, 
cards,  and  from  this  one  establishment  alone 
there  is  now  an  annual  sale  of  about  4^  tons  in 
weight,  representing  over  30,000  packs,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sale  of  books  and  periodicals. 
Over  half  a million  envelopes  and  ten  tons  weight 
of  note-paper,  made  up  into  packets  or  in  sheets, 
are  weekly  forwarded  from  the  departmoLt 
having  control  of  that  branch  of  the  trade. 
Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  work  of  a firm  which 
finds  employment  for  270  workpeople,  receives  a 
thousand  letters  a day  (more  than  any  other 
Manchester  firm),  and  posts  them  daily  in  sack- 
fuls.  Over  2,000  parcels  are  despatched  from 
the  warehouse  daily,  and  about  1,000,000  news- 
papers  and  periodicals  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  firm  every  week,  this  department  alone 
finding  employment  for  110  persons,  and  twenty- 
five  vehicles  being  used  for  the  delivery  of 
parcels  to  town  newsagents  and  the  various 
railway  stations. 

The  Cathedral  of  Nicosia. — Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  is  contributing  au  interesting  series  of 
letters  from  Cyprus  to  the  Portsmouth  Times. 
"We  take  a paragraph  from  that  paper  of  the 
7th  inst. — “ The  second  quarter  (that  of  the 
north-east  corner),  the  most  secluded,  garden- 
like bit  of  Nicosia,  holds  the  main  architectural 
feature  of  the  town,  the  groat  mosque,  once  the 
cathedral  of  Santa  Sophia,  in  which  all  the 
Anglo-Norman  kings  were  crowned.  As  the 
kings  of  Castile  saved  the  mosque  of  Cordova, 
and  the  Popes  of  Rome  saved  the  Pantheon, 
from  the  zeal  of  their  disciples  by  consecrating 
them  to  the  new  worship,  the  Ottomans  saved 
what  siege  and  storm  had  left  of  the  cathedral 
of  Nicosia  by  turning  it  into  a mosque.  Under 
the  shadow  of  the  mosque  at  Nicosia  stands  the 
wreck  of  a Crusaders’  church,  now  called  the 
Betestan,  and  let  out  to  a merchant  as  a granary 
of  wheat.  Enclosed  by  the  usual  courtyard, 
the  mosque  has  the  customary  well  and  fountain, 
with  the  over-flowing  water  for  cleansing  hands. 
Au  air  of  rest  and  mercy  reigns  within  this 
court.  An  imaun  leads  you  through  the  mosque 
and  to  the  minaret,  from  which  you  gain  a 
splendid  view  of  the  great  plain  and  the  en- 
closing mountain  ridges.  Other  mosques  within 
the  walls  have  names,  as,  for  example, — Serai 
mosque,  Arab  mosque,  Ahmed  Pasha  mosque, 
and  Omer  mosque  ; but  not  the  edifice-in-chief. 
Santa  Sophia  is  the  mosque,  just  as  West- 
minster with  ourselves  was  always  the  Abbey, 
even  when  London  had  a score  of  clristers,  with 
orders  of  friars  from  black  to  white.  Not  far 
from  Santa  Sophia  stands  the  mosque  of 
Haidar  Pasha,  once  a Latin  church,  dedicated 
to  Santa  Cafcariuo,  afterwards  spoiled  by 
Cypriote  fanatics,  and  saved  from  destruction 
by  the  Turks.  This  second  quarter  of  Nicosia 
will  remaiu  the  residence  of  ’rurks.” 

Irrigation  : Leyton. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Leyton  Local  Board,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  lObh 
of  December,  a resolution  was  passed,  appoint- 
ing Messrs.  Bailey-Denton,  Son,  & North, 
engineers  to  the  Board  for  the  preparation 
and  carrying  out  of  a complete  system  of 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  for  the  district. 
At  Halstead,  Essex,  the  same  Arm  have  been 
called  in 


The  Electric  Light  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  Holbom  Viaduct. — On 
Saturday  evening  ten  ont  of  the  twenty  electric 
lights  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  oi-dered  to  be  exhaustively  tested  on  the 
Yictoria  Embankment  were  lighted  for  acouple  of 
hours  experimentally,  prior  to  the  full  number 
being  commenced  on  Monday.  The  preliminary 
operations  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
M.  Berly,  the  electrician  to  the  Societd  Generale 
d’filectricitd,  of  Paris,  who  supply  the  electric 
machines  and  flttings,  and  the  three  months' 
experiment  will  be  crucially  tested  photome- 
trically and  economically  as  compared  with  gas 
by  Mr.  Keates,  the  chemist  to  the  Board.  The 
engine,  — a semi-portable  locomotive,  by 
Ransome,  Sims,  & Co.,  of  20-horBe.power 
nominal, — and  the  machinery  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  light,  are  housed  in  a wooden 
shed  by  the  side  of  the  Charing-cross  Railway 
Bridge.  The  system  employed  is  that  of  the 
Jablochkofi  candle.  Ou  Satui'day  evening  also 
the  experiment  which  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  have  ordered  to  be  carried  out 
at  the  Holborn  Viaduct  during  the  winter  was 
commenced.  Sixteen  lamps  are  to  bo  tested 
under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Haywood,  and 
no  doubt  as  rigorous  a watch  will  be  kept, 
scientifically  and  economically,  on  the  results 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  This  experiment  is  also  on  the  Jabloch- 
kofi system.  The  arrangements  for  the  Viaduct 
are  similar  to  those  at  tho  Embankment;  a 
20-horse.power  semi-portable  engine,  by  Robey 
ife  Son,  and  tho  electrical  machinery,  being 
housed  in  a wooden  slied  on  a vacant  plot  of 
laud  on  the  west  side  of  Farringdon-street. 

The  Railway  Passenger  Duty, — Tho  Tra- 
veiling  Tax  Abolition  Committee  have  addressed 
a letter  to  Lord  Sandon,  the  new  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  calling  on  him  to  bring  in 
a Bill  for  the  rectification  of  the  railway  pas- 
senger duty.  They  tell  him  that,  for  thirty 
years  the  spirit  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  which 
was  passed  for  tho  protection  of  “the  poorer 
class  of  travellers,”  was  properly  carried  out 
by  the  judicious  interpretation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  certified  for  the  exemption  from 
duty  the  penny  a mile  fares  of  all  trains  which 
aided  in  carrying  out  the  objectof  the  Act,  which 
was  that  passengers  might  every  day  be  able  to 
travel  from  any  one  station  to  any  other  station 
on  the  lino  at  a penny  per  mile.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  has  decided  that  no  exemption  can 
be  claimed  by  any  train  that  does  not  go  from 
one  end  to  tho  other  of  a trunk,  branch,  or 
junction  line,  and  stop  at  every  intermediate 
station  to  set  down  and  take  up  passengers  at 
a penny  per  mile.  The  committee  show  that 
this  decision,  though  it  may  be  technically  cor- 
rect, is  contrary  to  tho  spirit  of  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  stated 
in  reply,  that  the  committee’s  letter  has  been 
fully  considered  by  them,  and  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  any  legislation  in  the  direction 
urged  by  tho  committee  must  affect  the  Ex- 
chequer, they  have  forwarded  a copy  of  the 
statement,  together  with  the  committee’s  “ Ga- 
zettes” of  April  and  September  last,  to  the 
Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  l.aid  before  tho  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 

New  Promenade  and  Sea-wall  at  Brid 
lington  Quay.— In  reply  to  the  offer  of  20  J 
for  the  best  plan  and  report  thereon  for  erect- 
ing sea  defences  between  Sand’s-cut  and  Sand’s- 
laue,  five  sots  of  plans  and  reports  liave  been 
received,  and  such  plans  having  been  examined, 
the  committee  resolved  that  the  Board  be 
recommended  to  award  the  premium  of  20i. 
to  Messrs.  Clarke  & Pickwell,  civil  engineers, 
Hull,  for  their  plans  and  report  thereon  for 
erecting  such  sea  defences.  The  Board  adopted 
the  report.  It  was  also  resolved  that  applica- 
tion bo  made  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners for  a loan  of  5,000L  to  carry  out  the 
sea  defences  from  the  Sand’s-ciit  to  the  boundary 
of  the  district  of  the  Board.  The  Board  have 
obtained  the  conveyance  of  45,000  ft.  of  land, 
comprising  a strip  45  ft.  wide,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  works  above  referred  to. 

The  "Secure”  Sash-Pastener. — Evered 
& Clarke’s  patent  “Secure”  Sash-Fastener, 
a view  of  which  may  be  seen  in  our  advertising 
columns,  is  certainly  superior  to  the  ordinary 
rnn  of  sash-fasteners.  It  cannot  be  opened  with 
a knife  or  other  instrument  from'  the  outside ; it 
locks  tho  two  sashes  together  and  prevents  all 
noise  of  rattling  sashes  j and  it  is  not  dearer 
Uhan  the  ordinary  insecure  fastenings. 


The  Nave  Roof,  St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Restoration  Committee, 
held  in  St.  Alban’s  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  roof 
question  was  again  discussed.  There  were  pre- 
sent the  Earl  of  Verulam  (in  the  chair),  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Grant,  Rev.  Canon  Davys, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Lawrance  (rector).  Sir  E.  Beckett, 
bart.,  Q.C.,  Mr.  R.  Pryor  (chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions),  Mr.  H.  J.  Toulmin  (secretary),  &c. 
The  committee  had  before  them  tho  resolution 
passed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  also  beard  a paper  read  by 
Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  tho  architect,  and  then  resolved 
“ That  it  is  inexpedient  to  re-open  the  question 
of  the  noof  of  tho  nave ; and  that  the  architect 
be  requested,  in  constructing  the  now  roof  of  the 
nave,  to  retain  such  portions  of  the  ancient  roof 
as  may  be  found  sound,  on  condition  that  the 
necessary  funds  are  furnished  by  Lady-day 
next.”  It  is  stated  that  " a gentleman  much 
interested  in  the  adoption  of  the  high-pitched 
roof  ” has  “ promised  to  find  nearly  all  the  funds 
required  for  the  woodwork,”  and  it  now  only 
remains  to  pay  for  the  deficiency  of  lead  needed 
to  have  the  roof  covered  with  that  material. 
In  consequence  of  the  determination  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee  to  persist  in  having 
a high-pitched  roof,  two  mombei’s  have  with- 
drawn. 

The  Telephone  in  America. — The  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  according  to  the  Elec- 
trician, has  placed  on  the  market  about  20,000 
telephones,  and  is  now  making  over  400  per 
week.  “ Telephones  were  first  used  only  on 
private  lines ; but,  in  the  spring  of  1877,  Mr. 
Coy,  of  New  Haven,  Agent  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  devised  the  exchange  system.  Lines 
radiate  from  a central  oflice  to  the  houses  and 
offices  of  the  subscribers ; and  subscribers  put 
in  connexion  through  the  central  office  with  any 
other  subscriber  can  at  pleasure  carry  on  private 
conversation.  The  great  advantages  of  such  a 
system  are  evident  on  slight  examination.  It 
has  already  been  introduced  into  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  country,  and  is  destined  to 
produce  a great  change  in  the  method  of  doing 
business  in  cities,  as  the  telegraph  has  between 
more  distant  points.  Many  private  lines  of  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  miles  in  length  arc  already 
in  operation,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  practical 
difficulty  in  connecting,  by  telephone  lines, 
places  several  hundred  miles  apart.  The  highest 
award,  with  the  grand  prize,  at  tho  Paris  Exhi- 
bition was  given  to  Professor  Bell  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  articulating  telephone.” 

Ventilation. — At  the  sonVe  of  the  Leeds 
Philosophical  Society,  a patent  for  ventilating 
houses  and  workshops  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
A.  R.  & J.  'W.  Harding.  For  the  admission 
of  fresh  air  and  its  diffusion  in  a room  with- 
out  draughts,  an  opening  or  air-passage  is 
formed  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of 
the  apartment,  and  inside  the  room  tho  opening 
is  covered  with  a box  or  chamber.  This  is 
perforated  with  any  required  naraber  of  boles 
or  slots,  these  having  a diagonal  upward 
dij'ectiou.  In  order  to  properly  diffuse  the  air, 
hollow  ferrules  or  tubes  of  any  desired  length 
are  fitted  into  the  holes  or  slots  provided  in  the 
box.  These  ferrules  or  tubes  give  the  desired 
direction  to  tho  various  streams  or  jets  of  air, 
in  tho  same  manner  as  the  barrel  of  a rifle  or 
gun  gives  direction  to  projectiles,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  tho  mouth  or  outlet  of  each  ferrule  or 
tube  varies  the  trajectory  or  lino  of  delivery  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  elevation  or  depression 
of  a rifle  or  gun.  The  box  or  chamber  is  of  a 
conical  or  pyramidal  form,  so  as  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  ferrules  or  tulaes.  A stop-valve  is 
employed  for  regulating  the  supply  of  air. 

Proposed  New  Vestry  Hall  and  Public 
Batks  and  Wask-houses  for  Clerkenwell. — 
A proposal  is  before  the  Clerkenwell  parochial 
authorities  for  the  erection  of  a new  vestry-hall, 
and  also  public  baths  and  wash-honses  within  the 
parish.  The  subject  was  discussed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  vestry,  when  it  transpired  that  the 
Clerkenwell  workhouse,  the  freehold  of  which  is 
the  property  of  the  parish,  will  shortly  be  vacated 
by  the  opening  of  the  new  infirmary  at  High- 
gate,  and  Mr.  Brookes  proposed  that  either  a 
new  vestry-hall  or  public  baths  and  washhouses 
should  be  erected  on  the  site.  The  discussion 
was  ultimately  adjourned. 

" Restoration  of  Ancient  Bnildings.”— 
We  postpone  continuation  of  report  of  proceed- 
ings at  the  recent  meetings  ia  Liverpool  that 
we  may  have  space  to  print  some  of  the  papers 
that  were  read. 
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Books. — At  the  sale  of  a Library  jnst  con- 
cluded by  Messrs.  Pattick  & Simpson,  of  Leices- 
ter-equare,  Raskin’s  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec- 
ture brought  SI.  5s.  (Peetham) ; Raskin’s 
Modern  Painters,  5 vola.,  45L  (Parkinson)  j Rns- 
kin’s  Stones  of  Venice,  3 vols.,  18L  lOs.  (Par- 
sans) ; .^des  Althorpianm,  2 vols.,  71.  lOs. 
(Beet)  5 Boccaco,  Le  Decameron,  5 vols.,  121. 15s. 
(Harrison)  ; La  Fontaine,  sea  Fables,  6 vola,, 
with  numerous  additional  plates,  261.  (ditto)  j 
Saint-Pierro,  Paulet  Virginie,  with  extra  plates, 
3 vols.,  391.  (ditto) ; Zoological  Society  of 
London,  Proceedings  1818  to  1877,  13  vols., 
221. ; Bewick’s  History  of  Birds  and  Quadru- 
peds, 3 vola.,  181.  lOs.  (Hayes) ; Bewick’s  Select 
Fables,  121.  ISs.  (Pickering)  j Bewick’s  Fables 
of  iEsop  and  others,  121.  lOs.  (Paraans) ; 
Lyson’s  Magna  Britannia,  G vols.,  221.  Ellis  & 
White) ; Art- Journal  from  1815  to  1878,  3i- 
vols.,  261.  (Maraden) ; Turner’s  Pictui’esque 
Views,  2 vols.,  161.  58.  j Claude’s  Liber  Veri- 
tatis,  3 vols.,  161.  153.  (Hayes) ; Chippendale’s 
Gentleman’s  and  Cabinet  Maker’s  Director, 
131.  (Kerslake). 

Bristol  Industrial  Swellings  Company. 

I The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  the 
13th  insb.  The  chairman  (Mr.  W.  H.  Budgett) 
stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  depression  of 
trade,  the  directors  were  enabled  to  propose 
that  a dividend  of  31.  10s.  per  cent,  should  be 
I declared,  and  that  a balance  of  161.  ISs.  4d. 

I be  carried  forward  to  the  reserve  fund.  The 
I report  stated  that  6,6001.  had  been  taken  up 
: iu  shares  towards  the  new  block  of  buildings, 

I which  was  fast  progressing  towards  completion, 
and  that  the  directors  hoped  a few  more  shares 
I would  be  subscribed  for,  so  that  the  building 
i might  be  completed  without  any  debt  what- 
, ever.  The  chairman  said  he  was  glad  to  find 
1 that  the  buildings  were  as  popular  as  ever,  and 
j he  saw  no  reason  why  the  dividend  next  year 
I should  not  be  greater.  Ho  added  that  Miss 
Winkworth  still  continued  to  give  her  valuable 
I superintendence,  and  that  the  tenants  at  the 
present  time  paid  their  rent  regularly,  and  were 
I quiet  and  orderly.  The  report  was  unaui- 
! monsly  adopted. 

I Mr.  Di  Cesnola  and  Cypriote  Antiqxii- 
[ quities. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
! 12th  inst.,  Sir  C.  Dilke  asked  the  Under  Foreign 
I Secretary  whether,  in  October  last,  Mr.  Di  Cea- 
nola,  an  American  citizen,  was  tried  for  an 
offence  against  Turkish  law  in  digging  up  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest  without  a firman,  by  the 
district  courtof  Larnaca,  in  Cyprus  ; whetherthe 
court  was  presided  over  by  a Turkish'cadi,  assisted 
by  an  English  assessor  ; whether  Mr.  Di  Cesnola 
was  sentenced  to  a fine,  afterwards  remitted  by 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
objectsfound  pronounced  by  the  court;  whether 
the  latter  portion  of  the  judgment  was  carried 
into  effect;  whether  any  protest  was  made  by 
Mr.  Di  Cesnola  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  &c.  Mr.  Bouike  replied  that  it  was  true 
I that  Mr.  Di  Cesnola  was  so  tried,  that  he  was 
I sentenced  to  a fine,  afterwards  remitted,  and 
j that  the  objects  found  were  confiscated.  It 
I was  true  also  that  Mr.  Di  Cesnola  protested. 

The  New  Law  Courts. — It  is  worthy  of 
I note  that  no  designation  has  yet  been  autho- 
I ritatively  settled  for  the  structure  which  is  to 
I afford  accommodation  for  all  the  divisions  of  the 
! High  Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  it  is 
I greatly  to  be  feared  that,  after  our  usual 
j fashion,  we  shall  drift  into  some  unmeaning  and 
I unworthy  name.  In  the  draft  of  some  general 
1 orders  not  yet  promulgated  we  have  observed 
j that  the  building  is  spoken  of  as  “The  New 
I Law  Courts.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
! designation  which  would  so  soon  cease  to  be 
; appropriate  should  be  attached  to  the  stracture. 

’ If  “ Palace  of  Justice  ” is  too  high-sounding  a 
; name,  why  not  call  the  building  the  “ Supremo 
1 Court  House?”  Or,  if  that  is  still  too  grand, 

' “ The  Law  Courts”  would  be  better  than  “The 
' New  Law  Courts.” — Solicitors’  Journal. 

Military  Brigade  Depot. — Wo  understand 
that  the  new  military  centre  at  Hounslow  (which 
! may  bo  classed  among  the  largest  in  the  king. 

1 dom),  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion, 

• The  works,  began  originally  by  Messrs.  Niblett  & 

( Son,  Hornsey,  have  been  cai-ried  out  by  Messrs. 

. Downs  & Co.,  of  the  Borough,  under  the  diroc- 
: tiou  of  Major  Montmorency,  R.E.,  the  foreman 
of  works  being  Sergeant-Major  Hamilton,  R.E. 

. All  the  locks,  latches,  and  door  furniture  for 
upwards  of  600  doors  have  been  supplied  by 
iMr.  James  HiU,  of  Upper  Thamea-street.  ' 


On  Herren  Chiemsee,  an  island  beautifully 
situated  in  Lake  Chiem,  the  king  of  Bavaria 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  a palace  to  be  built 
somewhat  on  the  model  of  that  of  Versailles. 
The  chief  materials  of  which  the  building  is  to 
be  constructed  are  ordinary  bricks,  which  have 
to  be  brought  from  some  distance.  About  300 
workmen  are  at  present  engaged  on  the  work  ; 
hat  so  vast  is  the  extent  of  the  proposed  struc- 
ture that  it . is  not  expected  to  be  completed 
before  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years,  if  the  plan, 
which  is  for  a palace  as  extensive  as  that  of  the 
royal  residence  at  Munich,  is  fully  carried  out. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  no  less 
than  36  million  marks,  equal  to  1,800,0001. 
sterling. 

Society  of  Engineers.  — At  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  9tb 
inst.,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Spice  was  elected  president 
(for  the  second  time),  and  it  was  announced 
that  the  following  premiams  had  been  awarded 
by  the  council  for.papers  read  during  the  year, 
viz.,  to  Mr.  Henry  S.  Copland,  for  his  paper 
on  “ Modem  Roadway  Construction,”  and  to 
Mr.  George  G.  Andro,  for  his  paper  on  the 
“ Application  of  Electricity  to  the  Ignition  of 
Blasting  Charges.”  Votes  of  thanks  were 
accorded  to  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Alfred 
Williams ; to  the  acting  secretary,  Mr.  Perry  F. 
Nursey ; and  others. 

The  Thames  Valley  DraAnage.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main 
Soiverage  Board,  at  Kingston,  the  City  Solicitor 
(Mr.  T.  J.  Nelson)  in  the  chair,  the  Special 
Drainage  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
taken  the  necessary  steps  for  obtaining  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  carry  out  Col.  Haywood’s 
scheme.  They  also  recommended  that  Col. 
Haywood  and  Messrs.  Bailey-Denton,  Son,  & 
North,  and  Mr.  Mansergh,  should  receive  200 
guineas  each  as  authors  of  the  three  schemes 
for  disposing  of  the  sewage  which  appeared  to 
offer  the  best  prospect  of  success. 

Death  of  Mr.  Heni*y  Dawson. — Mr.  Henry 
Dawson,  sen.,  the  well-known  artist,  died  on  the 
13th  inst.  at  Chiswick,  aged  67.  Mr.  Dawson,  in 
early  life,  was  employed  as  a “ hand”  at  a lace 
manufactory  at  Nottingham,  his  native  town, 
and  devoted  his  leisure  to  landscape-painting, 
being  entirely  self-taught.  Unceasing  devotion 
to  his  profession  brought  him  fame,  and  a room 
was  specially  allotted  to  his  pictures  in  the 
exhibition  opened  at  Nottingham  Castle,  in  July, 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Building  Trade  at  Oxford. — A threat- 
ened strike  in  the  building  trade  at  Oxford  has 
been  averted.  The  master  builders  of  the  city 
met  a deputation  of  carpenters  iu  the  City 
Buildings,  and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  wages  should  be  reduced  from 
December  28th  next.  A set  of  rales  was  drawn 
up  and  also  agreed  to,  by  which,  for  the  future, 
it  will  bo  necessary  that  six  months’  notice  shall 
be  given  on  either  side  before  any  alteration 
takes  place. 

Projected  Tramways  in  Chelsea. — We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  surveyor  to  the 
Vestry,  Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton,  C.E.,  has  advised  his 
vesfci’y  to  oppose  the  whole  of  the  schemes  ; the 
roadways  being  altogether  uusuited  to  the  pro- 
jected tramways.  If  they  should  be  admitted 
to  the  Fnlham-road,  enormous  injury  would  be 
done  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Cost  of  the  Electric  Light. — The  most 
valuable  statement  yet  printed,  all  to  nothing, 
on  the  electrio  light,  with  special  reference  to 
the  expenditure  likely  to  be  incurred  by  those 
towns  which  adopt  it,  is  an  “ Interim  Report” 
on  the  subject,  presented  to  tho  town  council  of 
Liverpool  by  the  borough  and  water  engineer, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon,  C.E. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — The  stu- 
dents of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  held  their 
annual  dinner  (in  celebration  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes)  at  Frank  White’s  Hotel,  Swallow- 
street,  Piccadilly,  Mr.  J.  Ballautyne,  R.S.A,, 
curator  of  the  School  of  Painting,  presiding. 

Fire.-=-On  Wednesday  morning  the  Basin 
Sawmills,  near  E-xeter,  where  some  large 
Government  and  railway  contracts  were  being 
carried  out,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  from  6,0001.  to  8,0001. 

Halifax  School  Board  Competition.  — 
187  architects  have  applied  for  the  particulars 
in  this  competition  ! 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  an  eielit-roomed  bouse  at  Leytoo- 
stone,  Essex.  Mr.  li.  Griggs,  architect:— 

Arber  £7ii  0 0 

Wood  7Z0  0 0 

Tillett 7C9  0 0 

Cains  700  0 0 

Sayer  630  0 0 


For  additions  to  Way-gate,  Giiildown,  Guildford 


Mitchell,  Brothers  £690  16  9 

Smith  & Sons 570  0 0 

Nyo 540  0 0 

Goddard  & Sons  624  0 0 

Colls  & Sous  (accepted) 620  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  for  Messrs.  S.  Mordecai  & 
Co.,  108,  Mile  End-road.  Mr.  Hall,  surveyor: — 

Sampson  & Parrish  (accepted)  ...£213  0 0 


For  new  brick  water-dara,  with  wrought-iron  fiood-gatoa, 
Ac.,  on  tho  river  Tame,  near  Weaton,  Oxon,  for  Alfred 
Howlimd  & Co.  Mr.  U.  J.  Heath,  architect: — 

Barton  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  fittings  at  the  Ship  and  BluoCoat 
Boy,  Walworth-road,  for  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  Mr.  James 
Joy,  architect 

Whitby  (accepted)  £440  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  the  Congregational  Chapel,  Newport, 
Essex.  Mr.  C.  Pertwee,  architect: — 

Lindall  £1,G14  0 0 

Dix  ....  1,188  0 0 

Cornwell 1,150  0 0 

Staines  958  0 0 


For  laying  - ont  the  New  Market,  and  approaches, 
Chelmsford,  for  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Charles 
Pertwee,  surveyor 


Levelling,  Draining,  Soadmaking,  ^o. 

Wood  £878  0 0 

Ford  & Norris  7h9  0 0 

Walker  655  0 0 


Curbing,  Paving,  Maione'  Work,  ^‘c, 

Choat  & Son  £1,133  10  0 

Hardy,,  1,117  4 & 

Rutty  960  0 0 

Finnegan 900  0 0 

Wray  868  0 0 

Water-maine,  Iron  Fencing,  Smiih't  Work,  .^c. 

Green  & Burleigh £2,193  0 0 

CottamikCo 1,352  10  0 

Beckett  Bros 1,337  0 O 

Hill  & Smith 1,183  0 O 

Fletcher  1,037  10  0 

Siiilder'e  Work  in  Seltling-houie,  Shedt, 

Wood  il587  0 0 

Gozzett  641  0 0 

Hyatt  489  0 0 

Choat  ik  Son 442  0 0 


For  additions  to  Christ  Church,  Chislehurst.  Mr.  Alfred 
E.  Pite,  architect 

Northern  Western 
Extension.  Extension, 

Patman  & Fotheriiigham *2,830  £2,915  _J 

Smith )2  2,908 

Burkitt  2,850 

Downs  2,775  2,710 

Falkiier 2,667  2,633 

Payne  & Balding 2,733  2,610 

Harris  & Warclrop 2,605  2,6.33 

Stickland  Bros 2,782  2,520 

Crowland  Bros 2,424  2,505 

Tongue  2,315  2,105 


For  taking  dowi  and  rebuilding 
Tracey,  Devon,  for  Mr.  John  G.  Beer 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Btepbcua  & Sou 

Davis  Bros 

Stacey  & Kabbape  

Underhill  A Aggeis 

Mardon  

Palfry  & Sly 

Colling  & Son  

Tapper  


premises  at  Bovey 
, Mr.  John  M.  Finn, 

£1,728  0 0 
. 1,216  0 0 
. 1,180  0 0 
. 1,178  0 0 
. 1,120  0 0 
. 1,110  0 0 
. 1,082  12  0 
. 1,010  0 0 


For  dwelling-house  and  butcher’s 
Nottingham,  for  Mr.  George  Dean, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Wilson  & Bulling  

Baldwin  4 Bellamy  

Hudson  k Parrish  

8.  & J.  Cargill 

Scott  

Woo'd 

Franks  

Mosley  

Stainforth 

Baines  & Burton 

Clayaon  & Mould 

Smith  & Greaves 

Wayto 

Crookes  &,  Foster  

Doughty 

Noble 

Tutin  ,,,  

G.  & J.  White 


shop  at  Arnold,  near 
Mr.  Herbert  Walker, 

£763  5 0 
745  0 0 
712  0 0 

705  0 0 

699  0 0 

690  0 0 
670  0 0 
670  0 0 
663  0 0 
861  d 0 
645  0 O : 
640  0 0 
630  0 0 
629  18  6 
624  0 0 
63y  0 0 
698  0 0 
580  0 0 
. ..  525  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  granaries,  stabling,  &c.,  in  the 
Coombe-road,  for  Mr.  C,  Andrews.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Beale, 
architect , 

Ploece  (accepted,  labour  only). 


For  new  stabling,  coach-house,  &c.,  Burlington-read* 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Beie,  architect : 

Drewitt  (accepted). 
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For  altering  and  adding  to  Mr.  Eddowes's  lu-emiscs, 
217  Old  Kent-road.  Mr.  J.  M'.  Brooker,  archilcct  : — 

•VVeetes  » 0 ‘ 

Sharpler L'^0/  0 () 

Cullum'  «"2  0 0 

Battlej"  (accepted!  7«d  0 0 


For  finishing  ten  houses  at  Hounslow,  for  Mr 
Sciholield.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  architect 

Bartlett  iMylOO  0 0 

4 500  0 0 

4,365  o o 

3,0lis  0 


w. 


Longman... 
Vincent  .. 
Sanders  . 


Siramona  & Co.., 

Battley  

Priddle  

Cullum  


3.!)ri 
3,005 
3,800 
3 990  0 


0 0 


For  .alterations  at  Mr.  Bellringer's  premises.  59  and  61, 
Newingloii-causeway.  Mr.  J.  M'.  Brooker,  architect : 

Colls £1,050  0 0 

Hockley  1*1^  ® 2 

Cullum  0 0 

Battley  8‘5  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  Higli-strect,  Shoreditch, 
for  Messrs.  E.  Levy  S.  Bros.  Mr,  J.  W.  Brooker,  archi- 
tect : — 


nr  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Builders  Arms, 
Charles-streel , Keusingtou.  Messrs.  Bird  & \\  alters, 

“Sr...  0 0 

Braid  4 Co l.lfO  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sous 1,110  0 0 

Williams  k Son I,'i83  0 0 

GoJden  1,035  0 0 

Kockly  3, '^05  0 0 

Anley  370  0 0 


For  porter’s  lodge  at  the  School  for  Imbecile  Children, 
Darenth,  Kent,  for  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
m District.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Hnrston,  architects 

Braid  & Co a £300  0 0 

Gumbrell  (accepted)  420  0 0 


Asylui 


For  schools  for  the  Ashford  School  Board,  Mr.  J.  T, 
Hansom,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Clement  Dow- 
liug;- 


Battley 


Foi 


est 


Asford... 
Thompson  .... 

Morter 

Lawrauce  .... 

Cullum  

Ashby,  Bros. . 
Colls  & Sods  . 
Crockett 


,.£3,769  0 
3,1-16  0 
,.  3,385 


0 0 


3,360  0 I) 
3,295  0 0 
3,218  0 0 
3,129  0 0 
3,087  0 0 
3,068  0 


Browne  & Robinson  (accepted)  3,018  0 0 


■ For  the  erection  of  the  Swan  Tavern,  Sclater-strect,  E., 
for  Mr.  -T.  Grey.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  architect^— 


Ashby  St  Brothers 

Axford 

Wagner  

Browne  & Robinson 

Lawrance  

Chessum 

Grover 

Morter 

Crockett 

Elkingtou  

Battley  

Cullum  • 

W.  k F.  Croaker  (accepted) 


2,873  0 ■ 
2,778  0 ■ 
2,760  0 
2,685  0 
2,550  0 ' 
2,-195  0 


North  Bros. 

Reading  

Wood  

Prout 

Hughes  

Petts  

Knock 

Knight 


..£3,350  0 0 


4,990  0 0 


•74  0 0 


4,627 
4,585  0 0 
4,455  0 0 
4,100  0 0 
4.361  16  4 
4,327  0 0 
4,261  0 0 
4,250  0 0 
4,150 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

C P -air  H.  C.— E,  L.  B.-N.-T.  H.-A.  S.-W.  W L.-J.  * R. 
_0  0-— tC.  L.  8.— R.  3.— J.  S.— W.  H.  L.-RfV.  R.  B.-G.  M.— A.  A. 
— S.  l>  — P.  H.— W.  L.-J.  J.  S.— F.  W.— A.  B.— E-  C.  R.-J-  « R-— 
acD.  S.  A Co.  — L.  * MoL.— Mr.  B.— Wotklua  fil*n  -Victim.— E.  J.— 
C.  J.  3.-air  II.  C.— J.  W.  8.-J.  D.  L,  (slrearty  explained).— W.  C. 
(«end  us  the  information  oirersd.  In  coafldence,— names  and  pilticu- 
lars).— W.  P.  A Sons  (next  week). 

Wa  are  compeUod  to  decline  pointing  out  book*  anil  giving 
addressee. 

Ah  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tender*,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  oJ  the  sender,  not  necessarily  lor 
publication. 

Note. — The  reaponstbility  of  signed  articlee,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  reste,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality, 
RANEELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quari'ymen  and  Stone  Merclianta. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&ts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 


on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Steddy  k Co. . 

Adcock  

Howler  


3,994 

3,980 

3,674 

3,437 


0 0 


0 0 


For  alteratiODS  and  additions  to  the  George  and  Dragon, 
No.  2,  Maokney-road.  Messrs.  Bird  k Walters,  archi- 
tects : — 

Mark  1,517  0 0 

Braid  & Co 1,501  0 0 

Stamp  & Bowtlc  1,439  0 0 

Williams  k Sou  1,383  0 0 

McLachlan 1,318  0 0 

Hockley 1,315  0 0 

Mart  1,313  0 0 

Forrest  1,287  0 0 

Auley  1,253  0 0 


For  stonework  and  fixing  of  the  Green  Dragon,  Bishops, 
gate,  for  Mr.  W.  Chapman.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  archi- 
tect : — 

Plows  £241  0 0 

Seale  (accepted)  21-5  0 0 

Schofield 210  0 0 

Perrimnn  175  0 0 


For  the  erection  of 
for  Mr.  F.  H.  Leaver. 

W.  &F.  Croaker  ... 

' Battley  

Spillane  

(i  rover 

Crockett 

Jerrard  

Cullum 

Redman  (accepted) 


ilia  i 


.,£3,259 
..  3,100 
.,  3,058 
..  3,058 
..  2,900 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  villas  iu  Grovediill-road,  Den- 
unark-bill.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  architect : — 

Cullum £1,400  0 0 

Battley  1,2.50  0 0 

Kingsman  (accepted) 1,125  0 0 


For  the  first  portion  of  Terraco  Wall,  Euglaud'a-lane, 
N.W.  Mr.  R.  Groom,  architect 

Nash  (accepted)  £315  0 0 

For  re-hui'ding  No.  2,  Serle-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
exclusive  of  party  walls.  Mr.  R.  Groom,  architect 

Staines*  bon  £968  0 0 

Nash  900  0 0 

Howse  (accepted)  785  0 0 


Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD  & CO.,  Spinkwell  and  Cliff 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradfobo,  Yoreshire. 

LondoaDep6t:  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland- 
road,  N.E.  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  Agent.  [Adyt.] 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railway  Station. — YOCKNBY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Ajyt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 
of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Uminster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crickraay, 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Aaphaltes. 

M.  STODABT  & 0 0. 

Office  i 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


CHAEGES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  and  factory,  for  Mr. 

W.  H.  Vaughan,  in  rear  of  332,  Ohl-strcet,  E.C.  Mr.  J. 

W.  Brooker,  architect  : — 

Morter £2,226  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 2,179  0 0 

Axford 2,125  0 0 

Crockett 2,122  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker 2,038  0 0 

Downs 2,016  0 0 

Lawrance  1,985  0 0 

CuUum  (accepted)  1,932  0 0 


aiTUATIONB  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TBAUE,  AND  GENliaAL  ADVERriSEMENTS. 

Six  linea  (about  flity  words)  or  under 4g.  Sd. 

Bach  addmuual  hoe  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

Terms  fur  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  balea  by  Aueiiou, 
kc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Line*  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Sa  8d- 

Sach  addltionh  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box ■ Office  of  •'  The  Builder." 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  In  all  cases  be  caiied/sr,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For '‘Situations  Wanted ’’ Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sume  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  ESng-street,  Covent-gsrden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catberine-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  teach  the  office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  iu  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


Forvilla residence,  Chaleots,  Haverstock-hill.  Mi'.  R, 
Groom,  architect : — 

Nash  (accepted)  £1,016  0 0 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lavs 
A-sphalbe  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material! 
for  damp  oonrses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terrswes.  f Advt.3 


Wiiitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— Thest 
slates  ate  of  a grey  green  tint,  are  stout,  ant 
made  in  all  sizes.  A large  stock  available  fo; 
immediate  delivery. — For  further  particulars 
apply  to  MANAGER,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  Car 
marthensbire.  [Advt.3  


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•‘THE  BUILDEE”  U supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  reridente  In 
any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  pec  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  os  above. 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucestei 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  am 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &( 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  frot 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdort 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt. 


BUILDERS’  GIRDERS 

AND 

FLITCH  PLATES 

SUPPLIED  BY  THE 

SKERNE  IRONWORKS  CO.,  Limited, 
DARLINGTON.— [Advt.] 


Eoofing  Felts. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOROUS,  SAEKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERPORATI 

ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OP  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES,  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OP  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  369,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDOl 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool ; Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow ; and  at  Cyprus. 
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Costless  Poxver. 


HE  question  very 
aptly  raised  by 
Mr.  Paterson,  in 
the  Huiltier  of  the 
11th  of  December, 
has  an  importance 
far  larger  than 
that  which  per- 
tains  to  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  cost 
of  lighting  any 
particular  town. 
Looked  at  in  its 
very  core,  the  ques- 
tion is,  “ What  is 
the  cost  of  trans- 
mission ? ” It  is 
difficult  to  insist 
too  strongly  on  the 
importance  of  this 
element  of  outlay.  In  very  many  cases  the 
cost  of  transmission  equals,  or  exceeds,  that  of 
production.  And  in  every  case  there  is'a  certain 
balance  to  be  observed  between  these  two 
elements  of  cost.  The  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth, 
centuries,  were  distinguished  for  the  immense 


wheat  could  be  delivered  in  London  (the  figures 
taken  for  January,  1877),  when  the  Mark-lane 
price  was  fils.  7d. 

If  one  economical  principle  more  than  another 
has  underlain  the  enormous  stride  made  in  the 
productive  efficiency  of  this  country  since  tbe 
origin  of  the  railway  system,  it  has  been  that  it 
may  be  a wise  economy  not  to  spare  cost  in  the 
first  instance.  In  nothing  has  this  been  so  re- 
markably apparent  as  in  the  case  of  the  natural 
motor  powers  of  wind  and  water,  in  fact, — in  the 
application,  as  a motor  power,  of  the  costless 
and  unresting  energy  of  gravitation.  When  wo 
look  at  those  unexpected  revelations  of  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  which  we  owe  to  soch  researches 
as  those  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  or  even  of  those, 
not  two  thousand  years  since,  which  the  Cheva- 
lier Fiorolli  is  bringing  to  light  at  Pompeii,  we 
are  taught  how  severe  a labour  was  imposed  on 
the  gentler  sex  by  the  housewifely  duty  of 
grinding  corn.  Of  the  first  performance  of  this 
onerous  duty  by  water-power  we  know  far  less 
than  is  desirable.  No  doubt  the  change,  wherever 
and  whenever  effected,  must  have  seemed  to  the 
women  who  were  thus  relieved  from  a very 
arduous  part  of  their  daily  toil  as  a veritable 
commencement  of  the  millennium.  We  know 
how,  through  feudal  times,  the  right  of  the 


reduction  which  they  effected  in  many  instances  lords,  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  of  the  manor  or 


in  the  cost  of  production.  The  application  of 
mechanical  motor  power,  the  invention  and  im- 
provement  of  machinery,  and  the  division  of 
labour,  reduced  the  cost  and  time  of  producing 
silken,  woollen,  cotton,  and  various  kinds  of 
woven  fabrics,  in  a few  years,  to  a mere 
fraction  of  their  former  prices.  But  this 
reduction  would  have  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  but  little  effect,  had  not  the 
labours  of  the  last  half-century  been  directed 
to  facilitate  the  speed  and  diminish  the  cost  of 
transmission.  The  rich  plains  of  the  Upper 
Ganges  bear  harvests  ample  for  the  support  of 
our  entire  population, — harvests  produced  with 
little  labour,  and  which,  fifty  years  ago,  if 
yielded  by  nature,  must  have  dropped  and  rotted 
on  the  ground  j but  when  railway  and  canal 
communication  opened  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  when  tbo  voyage  of  120  days  or  more 
round  the  Cape  was  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
the  time  by  the  reopening  of  the  ancient 
channel  of  communication  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Arabian  Gnlf,  the  wheat 
of  tho  Ganges  could  be  transmitted,  and  has 
been  transmitted,  to  London  at  a moderate 
price,  and  a corresponding  outlet  has  been 
opened  for  the  consumption  of  the  products  of 
British  labour.  Wheat  can  be  grown  in  India, 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  states,  at  fid.  per  bushel,  or 
43.  per  quarter.  The  Friend  of  India  states  that 
it  can  be  grown  at  fis.  per  quarter.  At  Allyghur, 
some  miles  below  Delhi,  Mr.  Crawford  quotes  a 
price  of  16s.  per  quarter.  Adding  to  this  last 
price  the  rates  of  freight  on  the  East  Indian  Rail- 
way, and  shipping  and  insurance  to  London,  we 
obtain  a price  under  34s.  per  quarter  at  which 


portion  to  the  motive  power  obtained.  His 
chief  hindrance  is  the  irrigation  amount  of  that 
power.  In  times  of  drought  there  is  not  enough 
for  his  requirements.  In  times  of  flood  he  may 
bo  choked  by  over-supply.  For  tbis  reason,  as 
well  as  for  tbe  reason  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
mission, now  that  all  the  customers  of  a mill 
are  free  to  choose  that  which  is  most  con- 
veniently accessible,  the  costly  power  of  steam 
is,  ibrongbout  England,  more  or  less  rapidly 
replacing  the  cheaper  water-power,  even  for  so 
simple  a duty  as  the  grinding  of  flour.  In  many 
cases  where  the  old  mills  are  in  a locality 
sufficiently  accessible  to  maintain  their  custom, 
■e  find,  first,  steam  used  as  an  accessory, — and, 
by-and-by,  water  sinks  to  the  position  of  tho 
accessory,  even  if  used  at  all.  Tbe  power 
which,  costing  a fixed  sum,  is  at  any  moment 
available,  is  steadily  taking  tho  place  of  that 
which,  though  costing  considerably  less,  is  both 
uncertain  and  strictly  localised. 

Those  who  have  studied,  as  we  have  recently 
had  occasion  very  closely  to  do,  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  and  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  country  for  the  last  half-century, 
will  probably  be  found  to  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  tbe  use  of  the  natural  powers  of 
wind  and  water  is  rapidly  diminishing  in 
England,  and  to  anticipate  that  the  cases 
are  few  and  rare  where  these  natural 


lordship  to  have  their  tenants’  corn  brought  to 
their  own  mills  for  grinding  was  jealonsly  en- 
forced.  The  plea  of  going  to  the  nearest  mills 
was  held  to  be  altogether  inadmissible.  There 
may  have  been  occasions  when  much  unnecessary 
hardship  was  thus  occasioned.  At  the  same 
time,  when  we  consider  what  was  saved  to  the 
people  by  the  application  of  a natural  power  in 
this  manner,  we  cannot  bat  contrast  the  mode 
in  which  the  advantage  was  divided  between 
the  owner  of  the  mill  aud  the  consumers  of 
flour,  with  that  adopted  on  the  first  introduction 
of  labour-saving  machinery  in  the  textile  manu- 
factures amongst  ourselves. 

Now  all  is  changed.  The  power  of  water  is 
not,  indeed,  ahsolntely  gratuitous.  It  requires, 
under  any  circumstances,  attention  to  banks, 
ponds,  and  channels.  We  may  distinguish  the 
cost  attendant  on  the  preservation  and  main- 
tenance of  a supply  of  water  from  all  other 
expenses  of  a water-mill,  such  as  attendance^ 
interest  on  capital,  and  repairs.  These  charges 
must  exist,  whatever  be  the  motive  power 
employed.  We  are  speaking  of  tho  cost  of  motor 
power  alone.  And  in  this,  as  far  as  tbis  country 
is  concerned,  must  often  be  included  a very 
heavy  item  for  the  waste  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce by  the  water-logged  soil  and  undrained 
floods,  due  to  the  stoppage  of  water-courses 
order  to  procure  heads  of  water  for  mills. 

For  this,  however,  unfortunately  for  the 
country,  the  water-miller  has  not  to  pay.  He 
procures  his  motive  power  at  a considerable  cost, 
may  be,  bub,  if  so,  it  is  borne  by  his  neighbour. 
His  own  outlay  for  maintaining  his  mill-head, 
and  draining  his  mill-tail,  is  very  much  in  pro- 


motor powers  are  likely  to  be  permanently  re- 
tained. The  matter  reduces  itself  to  the  cost  of 
transmission.  When  the  cost  of  transmission  of 
coal  to  a convenient  locality, — that  is  to  say,  to 
a locality  convenient  to  a groat  centre  of  popu- 
lation,— is  considerably  less  than  tbe  cost  of  tbe 
transmission  of  the  raw  material  to  the  vicinity 
of  a natural  motor  power,  and  of  the  manufac- 
tured material  back  to  the  market,  steam-power 
in  the  place  of  consumption  will  displace  water- 
power in  any  other  place. 

By  steadily  keeping  in  view  this  important 
question  of  the  balance  of  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  of  transmission,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
steer  clear  of  many  paradoxes,  and  to  avoid 
many  mistakes.  Economy  of  production  may 
be  much  increased  by  a careful  study  of  this 
often-neglected  element  of  cost.  If  we  take 
that  mode  of  transmission  which,  when  tho 
requisite  amount  of  'preparatory  outlay  has 
been  effected,  is,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  of  all, — 
namely,  the  flow  of  water  or  of  gas  through 
pipes, — we  shall  see  in  what  unexpected  form 
the  cost  of  transmission  makes  its  appearance. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  London  Gas 
Companies,  there  is  a difference  of  from  four  to 
eight  per  cent,  between  the  quantity  of  gas 
produced  and  that  sold  or  brought  to  account. 
This  difference  is  mainly  due  to  leakage.  It  is 
more  considerable  in  tho  richer  gases,  such  as 
those  made  from  cannel-coal,  than  in  the  poorer. 
Now  this  leakage  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a cost  of 
transmission.  If  gas  be  sold  at  3s.  4d.  per  1,COO 
cubic  feet,  and  the  loss  by  leakage  is  5 per  cent.> 
the  cost  of  transmission  due  to  this  source  is 
equal  to  twopence  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  And  if 
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1he  accounts  and  conclusions  of  the  companies  bo 
reliable,  and  the  loss  really  arise  from  leakage, 
and  not  from  pilfering  or  misreckoning,  the  cost 
of  transmission  of  a richer  gas  is  nearly  twice  that 
of  an  ordinary  gas.  Thus  the  highly  carhonifo' 
rons  gas  of  the  cannel-coal  costs  more,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  illuminating  power,  tlian  a poorer 
gas,  not  only  in  distillation,  but  also  in  transmis' 
sion.  This  is  one  of  those  outcomes  of  financial 
experience  which  no  theory  could  anticipate. 

With  regard  to  the  transmission  of  water 
through  pipes,  which  so  readily  commends 
itself  to  theory  as  an  admirable  means  for 
cheap  transmission  of  power,  we  shall  also  do 
well  to  take  the  guidance  of  experience.  The 
subject  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  the 
engineers  of  the  different  water  companies,  and 
has  been  fully  and  lucidly  debated  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  The 
outcome  of  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of 
these  experts  is,  that  the  loss  by  leakage  of 
water  is  far  greater  than  that  by  leakage  of 
gas.  It  may  be  said  that  this  ought  not  to  be 
the  case, — that  improvements  are  in  course  of 
operation,  that  pipes  are  better,  fittings  better, 
and  that  wo  must  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  shall  draw  out  of  a closed  system  of  pipes 
all  that  we  put  into  them.  Perhaps  so.  We 
hope  that  wo  are  moving  in  that  direction.  We 
fihould  be  the  last  persons  to  undervalue  the 
economic  result  of  good  materials  and  good 
workmanship.  But  the  very  gist  of  our  present 
remarks  is,  that  theory  must  be  controlled  by 
the  experience  of  practice.  Over-estimates  of 
profit  and  advantage  are  far  more  fatal  to  pro- 
gress and  improvement  than  under  estimates. 
Thus,  in  looking  at  the  transmission  of  power  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  high  or  low,  through  pipes, 
wo  must  first  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  this 
mode  of  conveying  the  needful  fluid.  After 
fifty  years  of  improvement  ou  the  old  wooden 
water  pipes,  it  is  now  on  evidence,  as  the  opinion 
of  competent  men,  that  30  per  cent,  of  the 
water  actually  supplied  to  our  great  cities  is 
wasted  by  leakage,  besides  another  30  per  cent, 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  consumers  in  letting 
taps  run,  in  propping  open  valves,  and  the 
like.  If  this  is  the  case  where  the  pressure 
is  only  that  required  to  reach  the  upper  stories 
of  a house — say  as  much  as  two  or  three  atmo- 
fipheres, — what  will  be  the  case  if  water  is  thus 
transmitted  for  use  as  power?  It  will  be  easy 
to  calculate  what  quantity  of  water,  at  what 
pressure,  is  requisite  for  each  horse  power.  And 
when  anything  of  a considerable  amount  is 
wanted,  either  the  pressure  must  bo  so  high  as 
to_  require  great  care  and  cost  in  the  pipes, 
joints,  and  fittings,  or  the  quantity  will  be  so 
large  as  to  require  large  and  costly  pipes.  It 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question,  for  example, 
to  attempt  to  obtain  1 h.p.  of  water  power  for 
every  ten  houses  in  London  without  a total  re- 
construction of  the  entire  system  of  water 
supply. 

Wo  have  then  to  look  at  the  necessary 
elements  of  cost  in  the  application  of  that  which 
in  the  first  instance  costs  nothing.  If  we  com- 
pare  the  total  revenue  of  the  eight  London 
Water  Companies  with  the  total  quantity  of 
water  which  they  send  into  London  in  a year, 
we  shall  find  the  result  gives  a cost  of  almost 
exactly  three  half-pence  per  ton  of  water 
delivered.  The  motor  power  which  conlcl  be 
obtained  from  this  quantity  of  water  will,  of 
conrse,  vary  according  to  the  level  at  which  it 
IS  delivered.  Let  us  take  a case  where  it  would 
reach  the  top  of  a house  30  ft.  high.  A ton  of 
water  delivered  at  that  height,  would  be  thus 
1 , 2210  X 30 

valued  as  power,  =2  01d.  per  horse- 


33,000  ' - P®!-’ 

power  of  work  done.  But  we  have  to  add  the 
allowance  for  leakage.  If  we  take  the 
whole  allowatoa  made  by  the  companies,  this 
will  raise  the  power  to  3-26d.  per  horse  power  of 
work  done.  According  to  statements  made  in 
* Proceedings  of  the  Institution 

of  Civil  Engineers,  an  Otto  and  Laagen  gas- 
engme  consumes  30  cubic  feet  of  gas  for  an 
hour’s  work  of  one  horsepower.  We  have  thus 
to  compare  2,210  x 30  = 67,200  foot  pounds  of 
work  done  at  a cost  of  from  2d.  to  3i.l  with 
33,000  X 60  = 1,980,000  foot  pounds  of  work 
, „ 30  X 42d. 

done  for  ■ — l‘26d.  The  latter  is  just 

twenty-eight  times  as  much  as  the  former.  If, 
aow,  we  suppose  the  water  to  be  delivered  with  a 
head  of  120  ft.,  we  shall  still  only  obtain  one- 
seventh  of  the  work  from  our  “cheap”  motor 
power,  water,  that  we  obtain  from  our  costly 
Jnotor  power  coal-gas.  If  steam-power  to  a 


large  nominal  horse-power  be  employed,  the 
cost  will  be  considerably  less  than  l^d.  per 
horse-power  per  hour.  We  are  allowing  for 
the  cost  of  motor-power  alone,  supposing  at- 
tendance, repairs,  and  interest  of  money  to  be 
the  same  in  both  cases.  But,  as  we  before  inti- 
mated, in  case  of  the  abstraction  of  a large 
quantity  of  water  from  the  London  supply  for 
the  purposes  of  producing  motion,  such  addi- 
tional outlay  would  be  required  that  the  charge 
of  IJd.  per  ton,  including  waste,  would  probably 
have  to  bo  considerably  raised. 

We  have  entered  thus  far  into  detail  with  the 
object  of  enabling  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
practically  interested  in  the  matter  to  make 
similar  calculations  for  their  own  gnidance. 
ilr.  Paterson  refers  to  prices  of  from  3d.  to 
6d.  per  1,000  gallons  as  the  cost  of  water 
supplied  by  gravitation.  The  lowest  of  these  ' 
prices  would  be  about  half  that  incurred  for  the 
supply  of  London,  reckoned  per  ton  of  water. 
The  difference  is  chiefly  due  to  the  amount  of 
steam-power  required.  This,  for  the  year  1877, 
came  to  1,660Z.  per  annum  for  each  million 
gallons  per  diem.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  value  of  water,  as  a power,  depends  directly 
on  its  head ; and  that  if  it  has  to  be  pumped 
up,  rather  less  power  will  be  obtainable  from  it 
in  its  descent  than  was  required  for  its  ascent. 
Thus  we  aro  confined  to  cases  where  gravity 
can  operate.  And  in  these, — first,  the  locality 
is  everything,  as  to  level.  Then  the  distance 
has  to  be  considered,  both  as  to  first  outlay, 
maintenance,  and  leakage.  Then  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  the  interest  on  capital,  and  cost  of  distri- 
bution, meterage,  and  watching  against  loss. 
When  all  these  things  aro  borne  in  mind,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  idea  of  effecting  any  great 
saving  by  a return  to  the  use  of  water  as  a 
motor  power  is  somewhat  Utopian.  There  may 
be  large  towns  iu  which  a large  head  of  water 
is  available  by  gravitation.  But  in  these  cases 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  real  cost  of 
the  reservoirs,  pipes,  and  apparatus  needed  for 
the  distribution,  and  thus  to  come  to  the  actual 
cost  of  a ton  of  water  delivered  at  a fixed  level. 
We  do  not  wish  to  dogmatise.  It  is  rather  our 
aim  to  set  our  readers  to  work  for  themselves. 
But  it  is  indubitable,  we  think,  that  the  cases 
must  be  extremely  rare  in  England  in  which 
water-power  can  be  made  readily,  permanently, 
and  directly  available  at  so  low  a cost  as  steam 
power,  including  under  that  generic  title  the 
employment  of  the  cheap  and  convenient  motor 
of  the  gas-engine.  And  if  l^d.  per  horse-power 
per  hour  be  grudged,  we  think  we  should  have 
little  difficulty  in  pointing  out  how  results  of 
the  same  kind  are  attainable,  even  at  a great 
reduction  on  that  low  cost. 

In  referring,  in  our  columns  for  the  2l8t  of 
December,  to  Zurich,  as  a place  where  water, 
power  is  available,  Hr.  Matheson  has  tacitly 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks.  The 
Swiss  torrents  afford  natural  motors  of  a kind 
far  superior  co  those  to  be  found  anywhere  but 
on  lofty  mountain  districts.  Those  regions  of 
England  where  water-power  of  this  nature, 
though  on  a smaller  scale,  is  available,  are  not 
those  in  which  the  application  is  demanded  by 
a teeming  population. 

If  thsre  be  a loss  of  4 to  8 per  cent,  in  the 
trausmission  of  gas,  and  of  from  30  to  60  per 
cent,  in  the  transmission  of  water,  the  question 
of  the  loss  in  transmission  of  electric  power  is 
not  yet  by  any  means  settled.  Eor  low  currents 
of  electricity,  the  isolation  attained  by  wires 
hung  in  the  air  is  so  satisfactory  that  one 
eminent  w’riter  on  telegraphy  has  declared  that 
the  simple  contact,  made  in  the  mouth  of  the 
operator,  of  a silver  sixpence  with  a plate  of 
zinc  of  equal  size,  will  deflect  a delicate  gal- 
vanometer at  a distance  of  500  miles  on  a cir- 
cuit. This  is,  no  doubt,  incredible,  if  true  ; but 
it  is  the  statement  of  a competent  man.  For 
the  transmission,  however,  of  any  current  which 
has  a dyuamo-electric  value,  the  case  is  different. 
The  general  rule  is  that  the  resistance  is  directly 
as  the  length  of  the  current,  and  inversely  as 
the  section  of  the  conductor.  Thus,  for  an  in- 
creased length  of  circuit,  an  increased  thick- 
ness  of  wire  is  requisite.  But  that  is  not 
all.  Although  the  amount  is  as  yet  un- 
known, and  the  laws  which  rcgidate  it 
undetected,  there  is  no  doubt  that  something 
occurs  in  the  transmission  of  the  electric 
current  akin  to  leakage  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  gas  or  water  through  pipes.  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  resistance  increases  at  a more 
rapid  rate  than  the  length  of  the  cirenit.  It 
would  also  appear  that  this  leakage,  or  resist, 
ance,  may  be  represented  as  a fraction  of  the 


intensity  of  the  current.  On  this  point,  no- 
doubt,  many  minds  of  high  inventive  order  are 
now  at  work.  All  that  wo  can  say,  from  the 
latest  communications  we  have  had  with  the- 
leaders  of  the  movement,  is  that  no  mathe- 
matical expression  for  this  loss  has  as  yet  been 
ever  suggested.  One  gentleman,  who  has  at- 
tained extraordinary  success  in  manipnlating 
electric  power,  states  that  the  difference  in  rat© 
of  loss  is  so  great  as  to  impose  a very  narrow 
limit  on  the  length  of  a circuit  that  can  be  prac- 
tically available,  whether  for  the  production  of 
light,  or  for  any  other  dynamo-electric  purposes. 

It  is  thus  tolerably  clear  that  the  idea  of  th© 
possibility  of  commanding  a costless  power  is 
one  of  those  which,  as  far  as  our  actual- 
mechanical  skill  and  science  go,  must  be  ranked 
among  the  advantages  of  Utopia.  Gold  may  be 
bought  too  dear.  Gravitation  is,  no  doubt,  a 
costless  as  well  as  an  unsleeping  power.  But  to 
set  it  to  work  for  us, — to  make  a slave  of  it, — 
generally  costs  more  than  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  work  which  the  sun  and  the  elements  have 
been  storing  np  for  us  during  the  uncounted 
centuries  which  produced  the  carbon  stores  of 
tlio  coal  measures.  It  is  cheaper  for  English 
mechanics,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  100,  to 
avail  themselves  of  tho  heat  liberated  by  the 
combustion  of  coal,  than  it  is  to  make  use  of 
water-power,  wind-power,  or  any  application  of 
gravitation.  Such,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  so  long  as  onr  coal  is  unex- 
hausted. Such,  we  believe,  would  be  the  case 
even  if  we  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
importing  coal.  The  pursuit  of  costless  power 
has  something  of  the  nature  of  a chase  of  the 
will-o’-the-wisp.  What  we  have  to  do  is,  to 
make  the  best  use  of  that  power  of  which  w© 
know  tho  outside  cost. 


A NATIONAL  THEATRE  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  DRAMA. 


In  all  our  aspirations  after  a national  theatre, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  start  from  Shakspeare, 
and  to  Shakspeare  we  come  back,  if  we  do  not 
end  with  him.  From  what  point,  it  might  he 
thought,  could  we  start  with  more  appropriate- 
ness, and  also  with  more  promise.  Shakspeai'o 
has  not  only  tho  highest  reputation  of  all  English 
writers,  but  is  the  most  popular, — -the  most 
generally  popular, — of  all  our  old  writers,  aud 
has  a popularity  that  may  bo  brought  into  com- 
parison  by  several  tangible  tests  with  that  of 
authors  who  are  iu  full  enjoyment  of  the  sympa- 
thy of  contemporaries.  Editions  of  Shakspeare 
follow  most  closely,  even  when  they  do  not  run 
on  alongside  each  other,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  after  all  deductions  for  the  merely  orna- 
mental and  the  conventional,  the  books  are 
bought  to  be  read,  and  are  read.  We  need  nob 
lay  too  much  stress  on  the  pertinacity  of 
Shakspearian  critics  and  commentators;  bub 
there  are  public  readings  or  recitals  of  the 
dramas  w'bich  are  as  frankly  as  they  are  justly 
appreciated  j and  private  readings  abound  which 
may  not  always  be  sources  of  unmixed  pleasure 
to  those  who  take  part  iu  them  any  more  than 
to  all  who  are  listeners,  but  that  very  con- 
stantly evince  the  possession  by  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  readers,  of  the  greatest 
familiarity  with  the  poetry  and  a fine  feeling 
for  its  most  characteristic  beauties. 

And  yet  readiing  Shakspeare  to  oneself,  or- 
even  hearing  it  read,  is  necessarily  an  imperfect 
enjoyment,  much  of  tho  nature  of  reading 
music.  It  is  what  an  engraving  of  a picture  is 
to  the  picture  itself, — what  an  engraved  outline 
is  to  the  plate  with  completed  finish  of  light 
and  shade.  Only  when  fine  speeches  are  de- 
livered with  that  good  emphasis  and  discretion 
which  it  is  a matter  of  fine  art  to  realise,  can 
they  he  duly  understood,  not  to  say  felt;  and 
even  BO  tho  effect  of  one  such  speech  is  de- 
pendent on  relief  and  contrast  by  another, — by 
visible  gestures,  actions,  expressions,  which  are 
still  more  important  at  transitions  than  ab 
sustained  courses  of  declamation.  Let  scenery 
and  costume  be  put  aside;  what  can  less  easily 
be  dispensed  with  is  that  commentary  of  “stage 
business”  of  which  Shakspeare  must  have  been 
a consummate  master,  as  he  supplies  occasion  for 
its  fullest  resources.  But  how,  then,  is  it  that 
when  the  stage  has  such  a store  of  enhance- 
ments to  add  to  what  by  itself  is  so  delighted 
in,  that  Shakspeare,  according  to  the  manager'a 
dictum,  should  of  necessity  spell  ruin.  As  be- 
tween reading  and  representation,  it  is  no  ques- 
tion of  gilding  refined  gold,  or  painting  the 
lily,  but  of  bringing  gold  into  light  that  enables 
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it  to  be  seen, — of  so  planting  the  lily  that 
I its  beauty  shall  have  the  perfect  charm  of 
I vitality. 

The  questions  which  are  thus  opened  must  be 
I entertained  with  candour  if  any  worthy  result 
is  to  ensue.  In  all  candour  be  it  said  that  the 
I manager  knows  his  business, — and  that  it  is 
I out  of  the  question  to  e.xpect  that  under 
I existing,  nay,  under  any  concoiTable  condi- 
; tions,  a theatre  can  sustain  itself  on  Sbaka- 
I peare  alone,  or  with  the  further  aid  of  the 
1 writers  of  his  period  or  that  of  the  Stuarts. 

' E7ery  age  will  have  authors  of  its  own, 

; however  much  it  may  value  the  past.  Let 
I the  philosophers,  or,  failing  them,  the  physiolo- 
j gists,  look  to  it, — for  a fact  it  is,  either  in 
I philosophy  or  physics,  that  our  rising  generation, 

I to  whom  all  literature  is  new,  turns  away  from 
I the  literature  which  we  welcomed  when  young 
' with  as  much  sense  of  weariness  of  it,  as  if  they, 

I and  not  we,  had  studied  it  till  we  were  tired.  A 
I fashion  in  literature,  as  in  dress,  may  no  doubt 
I be  so  old  that  it  becomes  new  again  unsuspec- 
1 tedly ; but  even  so  it  will  have  for  the  most  part  to 
I make  concessions  to  the  period  it  visits,  as  the 
I modern  sash  lies  perdu  behind  the  mullion,  and 
, the  lintel  is  discoverable  behind  the  pointed  arch, 

' as  Falstaff's  white  beard  was  descried  by  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  under  the  muffler  of  the  personated 
' Mother  Pratt.  If  ever,  then,  we  are  to  have  a 
Shakspearian  stage,  wo  must  be  prepared  for 
a combination  with  a modem  development  of 
the  drama.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  and 
would  be  the  more  useful,  because  so,  and  only 
ao,  it  may  be  hoped  to  restrain  the  spirit  of 
modernism  from  asserting  itself  within  the 
Shakspearian  pale.  If  the  world  cannot 
have  modern  plays  as  well  as  Shakspearo’s,  it 
will  insist  on  his  plays  being  overlaid  with  all 
manner  of  modern  encumbrance.  And,  more- 
over, oae  of  the  most  valued  results  that  should 
■ensue  from  establishment  of  a Shakspearian 
drama  is  the  cultivation  of  the  dramatic  art  to 
a very  high  pitch  in  a company  of  actors  capa- 
ble of  doing  justice  to  new  works  of  a high 
■class.  The  embodiment  of  the  conceptions  of  a 
bygone  ago  cannot  be  expected  unless  from  a 
course  of  study  and,  it  must  be  added,  of  in- 
struction,  and  then  of  habitual  exercise  in 
concert,  that  cannot  but  raise  the  mental  sfcan-  ■ 
•dard  and  professional  aptitude  of  all  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  discipline. 

Let  U3  consider,  then,  what  is  the  summit  of 
•our  desires  in  this  matter  of  a worthy  theatre, 
and  then  we  may  cast  about  for  available  helps 
^lud  ladders  for  “ young  ambition  ” to  climb  up 
to  it,  and  for  our  chances  of  firm  ground  to 
plant  them  on. 

A worthy  ambition  is,  that  this  metropolis  of 
ours  should  possess  a theatre  at  which,  during 
a certain  portion  of  the  year,  and  for  years  in 
enccession,  there  should  bo  given,  in  most  per- 
fect stylo  and  at  no  extravagant  expense  ; — 

1.  The  plays  of  Shakspeare.  As  regards 
these  it  were  desirable  that  the  entire  series, 
with  exceptions  that  indicate  themselves, 
should,  within  a certain  term,  be  presented.  A 
friend  commences  an  amusing  anecdote  with — 
When  I saw  the  ‘ Comedy  of  Errors  ’ excel- 
lently acted  in  the  Court  Theatre  at  Vienna, 
Ac.”  ; but  wo  in  London  may  live  a life  through 
and  never  have  a chance  of  seeing  the  “ Comedy 
of  Errors  ” acted,  well  or  ill.  That  the  most 
favourite — the  most  actable  plays — should  be 
presented  most  frequently  passes  of  course ; 
but  as  we  aro  now  upon  the  ideal,  ic  would 
be  imperative  that  the  less  attractive  should 
also  have  their  more  restricted  turn.  The 
Cemedy  of  Errors”  is  an  example  of  some 
that  would  be  found  to  gain  in  attractiveness 
most  unexpectedly  when  illustrated  by  well- 
managed  stage  business.  Lovers  of  Sbak- 
apeare’s  printed  page  would  soon  find  that  to 
have  once  attended  a well-studied  representation 
is  to  become  sensible  for  all  time  of  marvels  of 
force  and  of  delicacy  in  wordslong  familiar  before, 
but  that  only  yielded  half  their  import.  Years, 
of  which  we  have  lost  the  exact  count,  have 
elapsed  since  wo  saw  Edmund  Kean  in  “ Othello” 
and  “Shylock”;  but  years  have  not  efi’aced 
the  consequent  accession  of  pleasure  to  the 
reading  of  these  plays,  and  never  have  we 
crossed  the  bridge  of  the  llialto,  or  stood  in  the 
council-chamber  of  the  Doge’s  palace  at  Venice, 
without  some  reason  for  gratitude  to  the  same 
experience.  The  actor’s  assistance  goes  for 
most  doubtless  in  the  best  of  the  plays,  but  propor- 
tionately it  tells  for  more  in  the  others,  and  on 
this  ground  we  have  aspirations  for  a theatre 
established  under  conditions  that  shall  render 
not  only  possible,  bub  certain,  the  occasiunal 


production  of  such  plays  as  “ Love’s  Labour’s 
lost,”  “ Pericles,”  “ All’s  well  that  ends  well.” 

2.  A rule  cannot  be  drawn  with  equal  strin- 
gency  in  respect  of  any  other  of  the  dramatists 
anterior  to  the  Commonwealth.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  question  is  less  what  must  wo 
perforce  neglect  than  what  can  wo  find  that  is 
fairly  presentable.  Ford  and  Massinger  are  in 
this  respect  more  easily  dealt  with  than  the 
inborn  corruption  that  taints  so  generally  the 
finest  work  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Still, 
this  section  is  not  to  be  arbitrarily  ruled  out  any 
more  than  Webster  or  Marlowe  and  some  others, 
where  careful  walking  is  required  between 
dulness  or  extravagance  on  the  one  hand  and 
indelicacy  on  the  other.  Others,  again,  may 
weigh  when  the  time  comes  the  claims  of 
Ben  Jonson,  not  without  regard  to  the  renown 
of  Garrick  in  some  of  his  characters, — Abel 
Drugger,  and  even  Kiteley,  in  the,  to  us,  un- 
readable “Every  Man  in  his  Humour,” — a 
humour  that  is  not  ours. 

3.  Tastes  curiously  sophisticated  or  unso- 
phisticated may  undertake  the  advocacy  of 
Farquhar,  Congreve,  or  Wycherley,  but  not 
even  Dryden’s  compliment  to  the 

Satire,  wit,  and  streogtli  of  manly  Wycherley,— 
or  to  Congreve, — 

Nature,  who  once  was  prodigal  before, 

To  Shakspeare  gave  as  much  she  could  not  give  him 
more,— 

induce  to  make  further  trial  of  picking  over 
their  remains,  and  Dryden  himself,  as  a drama- 
tist available  for  present  revival,  is  passed  over 
with  a sigh  for  misdirected  genius. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  tempted  into  a 
review  of  dramatic  literature  ; let  it  be  enough 
to  say  further  on  this  head  that  the  period 
after  the  revolution  of  IHSS,  extended  to  the 
last  generation,  or  say  to  the  French  revolution, 
is  not  barren  of  even  tragedies  which  may 
deserve  attention,  and  still  loss  of  the  “ old 
comedies,”  of  which  very  many  have  given  true 
pleasure  to  the  elder  among  us  at  far-scattered 
intervals, — in  some  cases  at  more  frequent 
recurrence. 

Let  it,  then,  be  agreed,  or  at  any  rate  as- 
sumed, that  what  is  required  is  a theatrical 
establishment  which  shall  give  annually  repre- 
sontations  of  Sbakspeare’s  plays,  representations 
truly  worthy  of  immortal  works,  and  representa- 
tions also  of  other  dramas  of  former  generations 
that  have  a classic  or,  at  least,  a deserved 
popular  standing  ; that  shall  also  be  ready  and 
equal  to  the  production  of  new  works,  supposing 
such  to  be  forthcoming,  that  aspire  to  a like 
position,  and  have  a claim  to  study  and  con- 
sideration as  works  of  art.  If  these  conditions 
could  be  achieved,  indulgeuco  might  ha  con- 
ceded to  a proportion  of  pieces  of  slighter 
pretensions,  — such  pieces  even  as  cannot  be 
expected  to  live  fat  beyond  their  day, — and 
pieces  there  are  of  such  ephemeral  character  that 
have  fair  claim  to  their  brief  existence.  Grate- 
fully wo  can  recall  bow  poor  Jullieu  gradually 
educated  the  popular  ear  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  most  refined  music  of  Beethoven;  albeit  ho 
brought  the  popular  ear  first  within  range  by  a 
ballad,  or  an  extravagance,  “Trab,  trab!”  or 
the  “Kow  Polka.”  The  principle  may  bo  ac- 
cepted without  following  the  application  to  the 
borders  of  screaming  farce. 

But  the  completed  work  having  been  bodied 
forth  ideally,  the  inquiry  has  to  face  the 
problems  of  machinery  and  motive  power. 

It  is  clear  that  for  such  a system  to  become 
a possibility,  a company  of  actors  would  be 
required  that  should  include  much  first-rate 
talent,  and  then  a larger  contingent  of  that 
talent  which  is  not  so  rare,  the  talent  which  is 
teachable.  In  every  art,  and  not  least  con- 
spicuously  in  the  dramatic,  there  is  a vast  fund 
of  undeveloped  bub  developable  power, — power 
that  is  strangely  dormant  or  strangely  perverse 
until  it  meets  appropriate  stimulus,  bub  then 
responds  sympathetically.  For  this  to  be  utilised 
the  apt  instructor  must  be  forthcoming ; bnt 
this  given,  the  lower  rank  and  file  of  a company 
may  act  with  an  efficiency  that  surprises  others 
and  even  themselves.  A leading  mind  may  thus 
pervade  the  whole  as  thoroughly  as  does  that  of 
a musical  conductor,  whose  baton  is  before  the 
eyes  of  a chorus  at  every  note  they  sing. 

But  such  a company  must  be  a solid  company  ; 
its  members  must  continue  to  act  together  year 
after  year,  and  its  new  recruits  must  come  in 
from  time  to  time  with  the  intent  and  prospect 
of  permanency.  This  is  at  once  a negation  of 
what  is  called  the  “star”  system;  it  ought  to 
be  called  the  meteoric  system  ; if  true  splendour 
of  result  is  to  be  obtained  the  stars  of  the  com- 


pany must  be  fixed  stars  ; the  illumination  that 
is  demanded  is  the  brilliant,  not  the  flashy.  The 
actors  and  actresses,  therefore,  must  have  as  a 
rale  permanent  engagements,  permanent  posi- 
tions. This  has  been  effected  in  other  countries ; 
it  may  not  bo  possible  in  England,  and  if  cer- 
tainly  not,  we  may  break  off  our  analysis  of  the 
problem ; the  negative,  however,  is  not  certain, 
or  wo  will  assume  that  it  is  not,  and  wo  will 
go  on. 

The  star  system  in  its  fullest  development  has 
only  been  known  since  the  world  of  the  metro- 
polis has  become  so  numerons,  and  the  influx  of 
visitors  excra-metroplitan  so  constantly  renewed, 
that  a popular  piece  may  go  on  for  a thousand, 
— we  may  yet  have  to  say  for  thousands  of  suc- 
cessive nights,— -before  all  are  satisfied  who  wish 
to  see  it.  Fine  actors  may  thus  be  kept  occu- 
pied with  the  same  characters  all  the  year  round ; 
for  if  the  London  season  ends,  or  relaxation  is  im- 
perative, they  merely  transfer  their  activity  in 
the  same  characters  to  the  provinces.  This 
practice  cannot,  of  course,  but  exercise  at  last 
a detrimental  influence  on  the  originality  of  the 
performers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dramatic 
invention  suffers  also,  for  such  a run  of  one  piece, 
of  course,  excludes  the  introduction  of  others  j 
and  if  others  fiud  opening  elsewhere,  it  is  with, 
out  the  aid  of  the  special  talents  of  the  mono- 
polised actors. 

The  star  system,  however,  as  regards  both 
actors  and  pieces,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
time, — of  the  increase  of  population  and  its 
increased  mobility  by  land  and  water;  its  posi- 
tion is  rooted,  and  there  is  more  promise  in  an 
attempt  to  compete  with  it  than  to  destroy  it. 
If  a popular  exhibitor  like  Albert  Smith  found 
that  a single  entertainment  without  farther 
rehearsal  or  preparation  might  be  repeated  by 
him  every  evening,  and  a third  of  the  afternoons 
of  half  a lifetime  pleased  better  than  anything 
be  attempted  to  substitute,  and  continued  to 
please  so  well  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a fortune 
to  him,  what  could  be  hoped?  Unhappily,  or 
not  at  all,  arguments  against  persistence  would 
be  like  a duello  between  poetry  and  political 
and  private  economy,  and  of  like  hopeless 
characteristics  is  argnmentative  declamation 
against  the  easily  and  abundantly  remunerative 
star  system  of  the  contemporary  di'ama. 

It  is,  in  fact,  because,  as  the  world  is  now  con- 
stituted, this  system  cannot  be  forbidden,  and 
cannot  be  eradicated,  that  an  effort  is  chiefly 
necessary  to  save  the  art  of  acting,  and  the 
prospects  of  dramatic  literature  from  being 
gradually  hackneyed  and  degraded;  the  effort 
that  it  seems  worth  making  is  to  evolve,  if  pos- 
sible, some  scheme  which  shall  develop  a 
rivalry  on  a better  system  of  its  own,  compete 
with  uniformity  by  variety,  with  the  hackneyed 
by  the  versatile,  with  the  ophemerally  by  the 
eternally  admirable. 

Au  accomplished  actor,  like  any  other  pro- 
fessional man,  not  to  refer  to  other  classes,  has  a 
right;  to  look  forward  to  remuneration  which  is 
relatively  appropriate,  and  sufficient  to  cover  a 
provision  for  retirement  as  age  advances;  this 
which  is  sought  and  obtained  in  the  open  pro- 
fession would  have  to  be  secured  in  what  we 
have  called  the  Solid  Company,  for  the  repre- 
sentation of,  let  us  call  it,  National  Drama,  ade- 
quate remuneration,  and  certainty  of  provision, 
retiring  pension,  superannuation, — call  it  what 
we  please, — the  inducements  that  fill  and  over- 
fill offices  London  throughout,  would  go  far  to 
secure  the  loyal  adherence  of  the  members  of 
the  dramatic  company  required. 

This  is  the  elephant  that  has  to  support  the 
dramatic  world, — a cosmos, — whatever  may  be 
the  substitute  for  the  tortoise  on  which  we 
must  rely  to  support  the  elephant. 

But  we  may  yet  give  attention  to  many  con- 
siderations on  which  the  mere  organisation  of 
the  original  cosmos  must  yet  depend.  All  ex- 
perience assures  us  that  wa  have  to  rely,  in  a 
matter  of  social  organisation  of  complex  cha- 
racter, on  an  overruling  or  master  mind, — upon, 
in  fact,  a manager, — the  equivalent  upon  an  ex- 
tended scope  and  scale  of  our  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  and  chorus.  At  this  stage  wo  have  to 
assume  that  membership  of  our  imagined  com- 
pany will  be  a prize  in  the  actor’s  profession, 
and  popular  appreciation  may  be  trusted,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  mark  out  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  the  distinction  and  advantage,  but  re- 
liance  will  have  to  be  placed  upon  individual 
judgment  at  last  as  to  what  qualities  are  re- 
quii’ed  to  supplement  those  already  in  posses- 
sion, of  two  aspirants  which  will  make  up  best 
for  the  most  serious  deficiency.  The  function  of 
our  maneger  will  not  be  utterly  unlike  that  of 
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a premier  designate  composing  his  cabinet  j 
when  the  indispensable  members  are  decided, 
snccess  may  be  jeopardised  by  a mistake  as  to 
the  desirable  j and  sagacity  and  insight  must  be 
trusted  sometimes  to  discern  the  efficiency 
•which  the  world  at  large  has  been  too  prejudiced 
or  preoccupied  to  hare  a suspicion  of.  The 
accomplishments  which  shall  be  equal  to  select- 
ing the  company,  to  distributing  casts  in  the 
most  diversiSed  di'amas,  must  be  combined  with 
skill  in  selecting  the  dramas  that  are  to  be 
associated  in  representation,  and  their  sequence 
so  as  to  gain  the  utmost  popularity  possible  for 
those  plays  of  which  the  representation  is  a con- 
dition of  the  establishment  of  the  company, — 
with  acumen  to  accept  such  new  dramas  as  are 
really  worthy, — and  finally  there  is  required  the 
energy  and  instinct  of  organisation  which  not 
only  controls  and  disciplines  a difficult  body,  but 
that  cau  inspire  it  with  that  esprit  which  is  the 
ultimate  condition  of  harmonious  and  zealous 
co-operation.  To  say  more  on  this  head,  perhaps 
to  have  said  somneh,  might  seem  to  provoke  the 
interruption  by  which  Rasselas  broke  oS  Imlac’s 
tirade, — “ Enough,  thou  hast  con'vinced  me  it  is 
impossible  ever  to  be  a poet;  tell  me  now,”  &.c. 

13ut  there  is  no  impossibility  in  the  present 
case,  for  artists  of  such  endowments  there  have 
been,  and  there  may  bo  again.  It  is  an  open 
question  bow  far  such  au  autocracy  might  be 
tempered  by  votes  of  existing  members  being  re- 

quiredfor  the  ad  mission  of  a candidate.  On  the  one 
hand,  jealousy  of  a rival  might  send  a vote  astray; 
but,  on  the  other,  such  a company  as  we  have 
supposed  would  assuredly  gain  the  experience 
that  the  qualities  of  a new  member  would  have 
the  same  heightening  or  depressing  effect  on 
those  of  aU  the  others,  as  would  the  right  colour 
or  the  wrong  for  the  scarf  of  Ariadne  upon  the 
value  of  every  oiher  tint  in  Titian’s  picture  of 
her  interview  with  Bacchus.  No  rule  can  bo 
derived  for  this  case  from  grounds  for  satisfac- 
tion, or  the  reverse,  with  ordinary  elections  for 
the  Royal  Academy.  One  essential  in  the  case 
is  that  the  prosperity, — the  emoluments, — of  the 
company  shall  be  susceptible  of  enhancement 
as  well  as  its  honour  by  the  results  of  a 
judicious  selection  of  associates. 

Given,  then,  the  best  company,  organisation, 
and  administration  that  can  be  desired  upon 
these  linos,— given,  that  is,  a scheme  and  eon- 
cepbion  of  such  filled  oat  in  far  more  detail  than 

canherenowbeenteredinto,— theultimateobject 
of  dramatic  art  having  been  agreed  on,  and  the 
general  arrangements  considered  which  are  its 
proximate  conditions,  analysis  conducts  us  to  an 
ultimate  consideration  in  an  opposite  direction. 
What  we  have  to  ask  is,  the  precise  link  that  will 
connect  the  present  and  actual  with  the  pro- 
posed and  the  ideal.  Let  us  be  agreed  as  to  the 
fruit  that  we  desire,  and  as  to  theidentification 
of  the  tree  that  produces  and  bears  it;  but 
what  are  our  means  for  scaling  the  tree,  for 
vainly  shall  we  try  to  shake  it,  that  by  such 
inartificial  operation  the  fruit  will  drop  ripe  into 
onr  mouths.  Wo  have,  to  take  a contrasted 
illustration,  the  old  ^Esopian  problem  of  the 
rats’  congress,— how  to  bell  the  cat.  The  oat 
is  only  too  evident,  and  the  warning  bell  is 
readily  forthcoming,  it  may  be,— but  how  is  it 
to  he  attached  ? 

It  is  agreed  that  the  company  must  be 
assumed  to  entail  a dead  loss  somewhere.  This 
is,  however,  a coarse  way  of  stating  tho  matter. 
It  is  agreed  as  inevitable  that  the  finest  dra- 
matic  art  cannot  be  realised  in  competition  with 
the  inferior  as  a paying  speculation,  any  more, 
— nothing invidions  is  intended,— than  the  sculp, 
tnre  galleries  at  the  British  Museum  could  pay 
their  way  by  admissions  against  tho  Royal 
Academy,  to  say  nothing  of  Madame  Tussaud’s. 
But  the  power  that  finds  the  money  will  assert, 
and  must  be  counted  upon  as  asserting,  a certain 
influence  of  the  most  positive  kind.  It  there- 
fore becomes  essential  to  the  project  to  secure 
that  the  strings  of  the  purse  shall  not  be  con- 
trolled  by  those  who  are  likely  to  fail  in  zeal  for 
the  great  objects  of  the  institution,  or  to  give 
into  ignorant  or  sinister  guidance  that  would  in- 
evitably  frustrate  the  design  of  the  scheme 
from  beginning  to  end. 

When  the  question  of  raising  money  for  a 
purpose  arises,  the  first  question  to  be  asked  is, 
Q'lantof  How  much?  And  the  next  is,— 
Whence  is  it  to  be  looked  for?  And  no  doubt 
the  answer  to  the  second  question  often  makes 
it  necessary  to  revise  the  amount  which  was  the 
answer  to  the  first.  As  a matter  of  theoretical 
design,  which  we  are  now  concerned  about,  we 
are  not  bound  to  a limitation  by  figures  ; at  the 
same  time,  the  subject  would  not  bo  worth 


mooting  at  all  if  the  conviction  were  not  enter- 
bained  that  sufficient  securing  funds  not  only 
ought  to  be  but  might  be  obtained.  If  the 
resene  of  a noble  art, — tho  establishment  of  an 
ennobling  institution, — will  not  attract  a fair 
proportion  of  the  superfluity  that  streams  so 
freely  into  so  many  channels  around  us, — noble 
or  ignoble, — trifling  or  respectable,  or  simply 
careless, — it  is  high  time  for  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  to  set  its  house  in  order,  and  pre- 
pare to  find  itself  superseded  disgracefully  in 
what  was  once  its  boasted  function  “of  teaching 
the  nations  how  to  live.”  Subscriptions  flow 
in  with  disinterested  alacrity  at  an  appeal  for 
the  advancement  of  science  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  research  in  directions  that  have  not  the 
faintest  regard  to  prospects  of  remnnerativeuess, 
and  less  should  not  bo  hoped  for  in  favour  of 
that  higher  education  which  aims  at  refining  the 
taste  of  all  classes,  for  dramatic  poetry  chiefly, 
but  for  poetry  in  union  most  concrete  with  all 
tho  other  arts.  The  world  has  found  out  at  last 
that  primary  and  secondary  education  must  no 
longer  be  left  without  superior  control,  organi- 
sation, gnidance,  and  subsidisation,  to  a very 
considerable  amount  indeed.  The  discovery  has 
further  been  made  that  even  the  rich  accumu- 
lators of  centuries  at  universities  will  not 
develops  the  very  best  growths,  classical  and 
mathematical,  without  some  correction  and 
stimulns  from  without,  and  certainly  would  not 
produce  spontaneously  any  germs  of  more  ex- 
pansive studies.  Doubtless,  we  must  look  to 
growth,  and  not  rely  upon  unnatural  and  hasty 
forcings  for  the  perfection  of  social  organisa- 
tions, — whether  a political  constitution,  a 
scientific  tripos,  or  a national  theatre.  If  we 
are  not  aware  of  this,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
having  tho  crude  principle  dinned  into  our  ears. 
But  only  the  simple  will  be  lulled  into  torpor 
by  being  told  to  wait  until  noble  institutions 
como  about  of  themselves.  The  wiser,  who  are 
also  the  bolder,  will  bo  aware  that  for  any 
growth  to  be  worth  waiting  for  there  must  be 
a period  of  antecedent  laborious  struggle  with 
difficulties  in  the  preparation,  the  selection,  and 
the  planting.  Progress  must  be  preceded  by 
initiation,  and  this  does  not  come  by  waiting 
for.  The  stanchest  evolutionist,  we  presume, 
will  admit  that  evolution  presupposes  something 
to  be  evolved.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
promoters  of  this  philosophy  has  recently  ad- 
mitted that  the  sum  of  what  evolution  can  pro- 
pound is  comprised  in  Topsy’s  “ 'spect  I grow’d.” 
But  Topsy  had  a father  and  mother  somewhere 
nevertheless,  and  befoi-e  sbo  came  into  the 
“ ’spekilator’s  ” hands  jhad  cost  no  little  trouble 
in  rearing.  What  evolution  has  done  for  the 
drama  is  to  bring  about  a state  of  things  which 
has,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  rousing  public 
feeling  extensively  to  the  conviction  that  a 
great  effort  is  required,  even  at  a great  sacrifice, 
in  a new  direction.  The  true  crisis  of  evolu- 
tion is  revolution,  when  an  antecedent  state, 

political  or  private, — is  even  less  reformed  than 
transformed,  — when  experience,  thought,  in- 
ventive sagacity,  and,  lastly,  when  expenditure 
are  so  freely  but  so  effectively  lavished  that  a 
now  birth  is  given  to  tho  world  in  contrast  with 
what  has  gone  before, — endowed  with  new  and 
prolific  vitality. 

It  is  out  of  tho  qnestion  to  hope  that  a 
national  theatre  can,  at  the  instant  of  its  insti- 
tutioD,  have  all  that  advantage  which  is 
derived  from  tradition  in  the  long-established 
national  theatres  of  other  countries.  But  if  an 
original  scheme  and  constitution  are  well 
adjusted,  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  esprit 
de  corps  developos  along  with  experience  of  suc- 
cess and  power.  Given,  then,  conditions  which 
are  not  too  extravagant  to  hope  for,  there  is  no 
reason  why  London,  within  a few  yeai's,  should 
not  be  in  possession  of  a theatre  at  which  two 
representations  every  week,  at  least,  should  not 
be  devoted  to  Shakspeare, — and  what  are  en- 
titled to  be  called  standard  plays  should  also  be 
frequently  represented;  which  should  be  bound 
also  to  produce  every  year  new  di-amas, — if  at 
first  but  one  or  two, — which  fairly  aspire  to 
the  character  of  high-class  works'  of  art.  The 
company  of  such  a theatre  would  require  artists, 
male  and  female,  of  the  best  endowments  of 
talent,  who  must  be  withdrawn  from  other 
engagements,  and  could  only  be  so  by  the 
assurance  of  very  considerable  salaries,  only 
reduced  at  the  time  by  the  advantage  of  per- 
manence,  and  then  of  proportionate  retiring 
provision.  The  company  would  be  recruited 
by  either  artists  of  approved  powers,  who 
would  take  full  standing  at  once,  or  by  others 
who  should  have  been  associated  at  first  from 
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promise  of  power,  and  have  justified  promise  by 
a period  of  probation.  The  selection  of  new 
members  of  the  company  would  be  chiefly  con- 
trolled by  the  votes  of  those  already  constituting 
it,  who  would  not  only  be  the  best  judges  of 
histrionic  talent,  and  of  what  class  of  such  talent; 
they  were  most  in  need  of ; but  should  have' 
the  strong  motive  for  consulting  the  efficiency 
of  the  company  above  all,  by  increased  emolu- 
ments being  dependent  on  efficiency. 

We  have  said  that  a company  bound  te 
the  premised  conditions  of  classical  repre- 
sentation would  at  first,  probably,  be  at 
a conamercial  disadvantage  with  competi- 
tors. In  compensation  it  must  be,  in  some 
form  or  other,  subsidised  ; and  the  pro- 
vision of  this  subsidy  -would  be,  in  fact,  the 
security  that  the  characteristic  scheme  of  the 
national  theatre  should  be  strictly  adhered  to, — 
the  imperative  performances  punctually  and 
properly  brought  before  the  world,  'whether 
they  attracted  the  largest  or  lesser  audiences. 
The  company,  then,  must  be  relieved  in  the  first 
instance  from  rent ; the  theatre,  its  structure 
and  all  fixed  appurtenances,  must  be  purchased 
by  a fund  that  is  no  more  to  be  expected  to 
yield  interest  to  outlay  or  shareholders  than 
London  Bridge  or  Westminster  Abbey.  What 
farther  endowment  might  be  necessary  would 
be  matter  for  calculation ; we  have  agreed  to 
assume  that,  whatever  the  sum,  it  ought  to  be 
forthcoming,  and  that,  therefore,  as  a matter  of 
course,  it  might  be.  The  entire  endowment 
would  then  be  held  under  a trust-deed,  whiclr 
would  specify  the  couditions  of  the  disposal  of 
the  theatre  and  funds,  and  would  define,  as 
might  be  thought  best,  the  authority  of  the- 
trustees  and  their  powers  of  delegation  to  ad- 
ministrator  or  manager. 

Finally,  the  relief  of  the  company  from 
charges  relatively  to  the  imperative  conditions 
of  representation  mast  be  so  liberal  tliat  ample 
scope  would  be  allowed  them  to  increase  their 
emoluments  by  representations  that,  without 
being  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  art, 
should  be  more  generally  attractive.  That  the- 
establishment  of  a regular  course  of  Shak- 
epearian  representations, — well  studied,  finely 
acted, — would  ultimately  improve  the  scope  of 
the  popularly  attractive  we  do  not  doubt.  Such 
a course  would,  in  itself,  be  an  education  for 
actors  and  actresses,  such  as  now  they  have  na 
opportunity  of  receiving.  Complaints  are  grow- 
ing at  the  present  time  of  increasing  scarcity  of 
actors  who  are  competent  for  what  aro  profes- 
sionally called  “powder-pieces,” — the  valuable' 
dramas  which,  like  the  “ School  for  Scandal,’^ 
demand  the  assumption  of  manners  that  have- 
a certain  contrast  with  those  of  our  own  day. 
What  can  we  then  expect, — what  may  we  not 
expect, — when,  at  rare  intervals,  the  romance  of 
Italy  or  the  heroism  of  Rome  has  to  be  placed 
before  us  ? 

May  the  time  not  bo  far  distant, — and  why 
should  it  be  ? — -wheu  the  performances  of  th& 
English  national  theatre  shall  revive  something 
of  the  glories  of  the  noblest  antique  theatre  of 
Athens.  .^Eschines  made  it  a serious  item  in 
his  attack  upon  Demosthenes, — that  attack 
which  gave  occasion  for  the  noblest  of  all  ora- 
tions in  reply, — that  tho  crown  which  bad  been, 
as  he  averred,  illegally  voted  to  him  for  what 
he  denied  to  have  been  worthy  services,  had 
been  illegally  presented  to  him  in  tho  public- 
theatre, — in  the  theatre  when  strangers  had 
come  to  Athens  from  every  part  of  Greece  for 
the  new  tragedies.  The  chief  reward  of  a visit 
to  Paris  is  still  for  many  the  newest  comedy  ;• 
for  many  is  it  the  enjoyment  of  admirable 
renresentations  of  the  oldest  dramas  of  Moliere 
or  Racine.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  acted 
drama  of  the  metropolis  of  Shakspeare  should 
not  even  yet  emulate  Athens  and  rival  Paris. 


Tie  Council  of  the  Inatitutiou  of  Civil 
Engineers. — The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  elected  to  fill  the  several  offices  in  the  Conncil 
for  the  ensuing  year : — Mr.  John  Frederic 
Bateman,  F.R.S.,  president;  Mr.  J.  Abernethy, 
Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  C.B,,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barlow,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  Brunlees,  vice-pre- 
sidents; Mr.  W.  Baker,  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette, 
C.B.,  Mr.  G.  Berkley,  Mr.  F.  J.  Bramweli, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  G.  B.  Fruce,  Sir  John  Coodo,  Mr. 
\V.  Froude,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  A.  Giles,  M.P., 
Mr.  H.  Hayter,  Dr.  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  R. 
Rawlinson,  C.B.,  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  D.  Stevenson,  F.R.S.E.,  Sir  Jos.  Whit- 
worth, bart.,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  E.  Woods,  other 
members  of  council. 
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We  do  not  very  frequently  meet  with  persona 
■who  have  much  information  about,  or  interest 
in,  the  sepulchral  remains  of  Etruria,  and  it 
seems  that  accordingly  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
before  there  has  been  any  requirement  of  a new 
edition  of  Hr.  Dennis’s  woi'k  on  Etruria,  which 
was  first  published  in  1848.  During  this  time, 
however,  a knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been 
gradually  diffusing  itself,  and  we  may  predict 
that  tho  new  edition  of  the  work,*  in  two  hand, 
some  and  copiously-illustrated  volumes,  will  find 
the  reading  world  prepai-ed  to  welcome  it  in  a 
much  more  cordial  and  general  manner  than 
before,  and  that  it  -will  do  a good  deal  to  popu. 
larise  a subject  which  till  lately  has  been 
vaguely  regarded  as  dealing  only  -vvith  a half 
mythical  region  and  people  concerning  whom 
there  were  more  theories  than  facts  to  bo  bad. 
Tho  ])erusal  of  Mr.  Dennis’s  pages  will  in  itself 
bo  sutlicieut  to  correct  this  idea  wherever  it  still 
remains ; and  if  we  cannot  quite  fully  adopt  his 
remark  that  “we  can  now,”  by  aid  of  recent 
researches,  “penetrate  into  tho  inner  life  of  the 
Etruscans,”  wo  must,  at  all  events,  allow  that 
the  series  of  jjaintings  from  the  many  sepulchres 
that  have  been  opened,  and  which  are  here  de- 
scribed and  in  many  cases  illustrated,  suffice 
entirely  to  remove  the  Etruscans  from  the  region 
of  myth  or  of  pre-historic  imngitiings,  and  bring 
them  before  ns  as  a peoplo  witli  an  historical 
existence  and  a body  of  “ habits,  manners,  and 
customs”  ns  nearly  defined  to  our  knowledge  as 
in  tho  case  of  tho  Greeks  or  Romans. 

Tho  portion  of  Italy  on  winch  tlie  i-emainsof 
tho  Etruscan  era  are  fouud,  and  which  therefore 
for  the  present  purpose  may  bo  called  Etruria, 
is  that  included  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  west  coast,  from  the  latitude  of  Romo  north- 
■ward  to  about  that  of  Pistoja ; and  a good  many 
important  towns  of  this  part  of  tho  country, — 
Siena,  Perugia,  Arezzo,  and  others,  including 
“Firenze”  herself,  occupy  old  Etruscan  sites. 
As  to  the  race  and  origin  of  tho  Etruscans,  we 
must  leave  tho  reader  to  balance,  if  bo  likes, 
between  the  various  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  by  various  ethnologists,  given  impartially 
by  our  author,  who  is  not  sure  that  they  have 
not  even  been  set  up  as  tho  Lost  Tribes  of 
Israel,  or  that  at  all  events  a theory  might  not 
bo  maintained  to  that  effect  which  would  appear 
cogent  to  all  who  believe  in  their  Coningsby. 
Mr.  Dennis  commits  himself  to  no  theory,  but 
ho  leans  towards  the  Lydian  emigration  origin. 
We  will  not  commit  ourselves  further  than  to 
express  a decided  impression  as  to  the  Asiatic 
origin  or  connexion  of  the  type  of  people 
figured  in  the  tomb-paintings;  and  those  who 
have  studied  the  extraordinary  sepulchral  monu- 
ment from  Cervetri,  which  has  for  a year  or 
two  stood  in  the  Britism  Museum,  and  which 
struck  one  at  first  sight  as  if  coming  from  some 
new  world,  of  which  wo  had  no  previous  expe- 
rience, must  have  recognised,  nevertheless,  tliat 
the  type  of  face  of  the  reclining  figure  in 
particular  is  es.sentially  Asiatic.  There  is, 
however,  a good  deal  in  the  art  of  the  Etruscaus 
which  speaks  of  an  artistic  or  commercial  cou- 
tioxion  with  Egypt,  and  there  are  points  again 
in  which  we  are  reminded  of  Greek  art ; all 
this,  of  course,  tending  more  and  more  to  do 
away  with  that  tacit  idea  of  the  isolated 
character  of  Greek  art,  to  connect  it  more  and 
more  with  arts  of  other  times  and  countries  in 
a natural  chain  of  sequence  and  relationship, 
such  as  wo  have  before  shown  to  bo  suggested 
BO  strongly  by  the  gold  work  discovered  by  Dr. 
Sohliemann  at  Mycenae. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  art  and  manners  of  the 
Etruscans  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  such  great 
respect  to  the  resting-places  of  the  dead,  as  habit- 
ually  to  decorate  the  walls  of  tombs  -^-itli  appa- 
rently tho  best  resources  of  their  art ; and  these 
tombs  being  excavations  have  not  suffered  the 
inevitable  fate  which  would  ere  this  have  over- 
taken most  of  them  had  they  been  erections 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  fifany  who 
take  up  Mr.  Dennis’s  book  without  previous 
knowledge  of  tho  subject  will  no  doubt  bo 
astonished  to  find  wluit  an  amount  of  ijictorial 
representation  of  this  kind  is  still  in  existence, 
in  spite  of  tho  extent  of  time  which  separates 
ns  from  the  people  who  left  these  records,  and 
the  long  period  of  forgetfulness  under  which 
they  have  laiu.  We  are  not  entirely  without 
records  of  the  architecture  of  tho  Etruscans, 
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but  only  iu  the  shape  of  isolated  fragments, 
which  serve  merely  as  hints  of  what  may  have 
been  its  general  character,  rather  than  as. evi- 
dence on  which  to  found  any  conception  of  an 
architectural  style.  We  have  indicatious  here 
and  there  of  a metliod  of  bnildiog  having  some 
affinity  with  that  of  the  Egyptians,  as  in  the 
remains  of  pyramidal  pylons  flanking  the  “ arco 
d’  Augusto,”  at  Perugia,  and  in  other  pieces  of 
ancient  walling  of  massive  stones,  with  an 
occasional  arch  here  and  there ; and  there  is 
tho  “Porto  del  arco,”  at  Volterra,  which  Mr. 
Dennis  is  inclined  to  give  to  the  Etruscans,  bub 
of  which  we  think  the  arch,  with  its  three  remark- 
able remains  of  projecting  heads,  cannot  possibly 
belong  to  what  can  be  called  original  Etruscan 
work,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  Roman  in  influ- 
ence if  not  in  actual  workmanship.  Old  enough 
it  is  in  regard  to  us,  no  doubt;  but, in  regard  to 
other  indicatious  of  Etruscan  buildings  which 
exist,  it  has  an  almost  modern  appearance.  Mr. 
Dennis  gives  us  the  profiles  of  mouldings  from 
certain  of  the  fronts  of  rock-cut  tombs  at 
Sovana,  and  very  curious  and  unusual  these 
are,  and  have  more  affiuity  with  Egyptian  detail 
than  with  any  other  of  tho  known  styles  of 
architecture.  We  have,  however,  a curious 
piece  of  evidence  in  regard  to  Etruscan  domestic 
architecture,  in  the  shape  of  a cinerary  urn, 
fashioned  as  a model  of  a house,  with  doorways, 
and  roof  with  projecting  eaves  ; an  object  which 
suggests  ripon  what  kind  of  data  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc  has  built  some  of  his  highly-elaborated 
theories  as  to  tho  habitations  of  men  in  ancient 
times.  Another  illustration  on  which  we  look 
with  considerable  interest  is  that  representing 
the  remains  of  a tumulus  on  the  Montarozzi,  and 
called  “II  Mausoleo,”  consisting  of  a drum  of 
masonry  standing  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  above  tho  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  on  wliich  there  has  been  a 
probably  pyramidal  mound,  now  crumbled  to 
an  irregular  low  heap,  overgrown  with  vegeta- 
tion. But  one  is  struck,  in  looking  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  this,  with  its  resemblance  in  general 
idea  to  tlie  types  of  India,  also  consisting  of  a 
bare  mass  piled  upon  a drum  of  masonry  in 
much  the  same  manner,  only  spherical  instead 
of  (as  this  probably  was)  poiuted. 

We  seem  to  get  the  nearest  to  the  actual 
architectural  forms  employed  by  the  Etruscans 
in  the  line  of  rock-cut  tomb  facades  at  Castel 
d'Asso,  of  which  the  following  is  the  description 
given  by  the  author,  accompanied  by  a view  of 
tho  place : — 

“Just  opposite  the  ruined  castle  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  sice,  we  found  .a  smaller  glen,  opening  at  an  aaele  into 
the  larger  one,  and  here  wo  desceiitled,  and  presently  eamo 
upon  the  object  of  our  search.  Tomb  after  tomb,  hewn 
out  of  the  clilTa,  on  either  hand, — a street  of  sepulchres,  all 
with  a house-like  character.  They  were  unlike  any  Etruscan 
tombs  I had  yet  seen  ; not  simply  openiniis  iu  tlio  clilTs  as 
at  Sutri  and  Civita  Castellana,  nor  fronted  with  arched 

Eorlicos  as  at  Falleri,  but  hewn  into  sejuare  architectursl 
igades,  with  bold  cornices  and  mouldings  in  high  relief, 
and  many  with  inscriptions  graven  on  their  fronts,  in  the 
striking  characters  and  mysterious  language  of  Etruria. 

The  facades  are  formed  the  face  of  the  cliffs  being 
hewn  to  n smooth  surface,  save  when  the  decorations  are 
left  iu  relief;  tho  height  of  the  cliff  being  that  of  the 
monuments,  which  v.ary,  in  this  respect,  from  29  ft.  to  30  ft. 
The  imposing  effect  of  these  tombs  is  ^erha;i3  increased  by 
(lieir  form,  which  is  like  that  of  Egyptian  ediHces  and  Doric 
doorways,  narrower  ahnvo  than  below,  the  front  also 
retreating  from  tho  perpendicular,— a form  ordimiriiv 
associated  iu  our  minds  with  the  remotest  iintiguity.  Still 
more  of  Egyptian  character  is  seen  in  the  massive  horizon- 
tal comice.s,  which,  however,  depart  from  that  tvpe  in 
receding,  instead  of  projecting  from  (he  plane  or  tho 
fafade.  These  cornices,  in  many  instances,  are  carried 
round  the  sides  of  the  monument,  and  even  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  each  tomb  is  quite  isolated  from  its  neigh- 
bours j a broad  upright  groove,  or  ii  Oight  of  steps  cut  in 
tho  rock,  and  leading  to  the  plain  ^ove,  mailing  the 
separation.  Iu  the  ceiifro  of  each  fafude  is  a rod-mould- 
ing, describing  the  ouLline  of  n door,  iu  some  instances 
having  panels  recus'-ed  one  within  another.  This  is  not 
the  entrance,  but  merely  tho  frontispiece  to  the  tomb  ; and 
the  title  is  generally  engraved  on  the  lowest  and  most  pro- 
minent fascia,  or  in  some  cases  on  the  fiat  surface  of  the 
fagade  just  above  the  moulded  door.  The  letters  urc 
seldom  6 in.  in  height,  though  from  the  depth  of  their  in- 
taglio, they  can  be  read  in  the  sunshine  from  a considerable 
distance.” 

The  real  entrance  to  the  sepulchre  is  through 
a kind  of  cave,  or  ante-chamber,  which  is 
entered  under  the  facade  just  described,  and  has 
a doorway  sometimes  similarly  recessed  and 
sloped  at  the  further  side,  giving  access  to  a 
passage  opening  into  the  tomb.  In  regard  to 
tho  evidence  as  to  architectural  style  afforded 
by  tho  facades  above  described,  it  is  not  safe  to 
regard  rock-cut  details  always  as  representing 
the  built  architecturo  of  the  people  who  made 
them,  for  tho  differences  of  the  circumstances 
of  execution  may  lead  to  a great  deal  of  modi- 
fication  in  proportion  and  detail;  but  the  style 
of  these  facades,  conpiud  with  tlio  remains  of 
the  Perugian  gateway  before  mentioned,  leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  Etruscan  architecture,  like 


that  of  tho  Egyptians,  was  characterised  espe- 
cially by  tho  use  of  sloping  surfaces,  or,  as  -sve 
should  say,  battering  the  walls ; and  considering 
the  remoteness  of  the  localities  in  those  days, 
we  may  take  this  as  an  indication  that  this 
system  of  building  was  not  so  peculiarly  a 
mark  of  Egyptian  style  as  has  been  long  sup- 
posed : that  it  was  once  a widely-diffused  and 
generally-adopted  method  of  building,  which 
has  been  specially  connected  with  the  Egyptians 
because  they  were  the  most  powerful  nation 
which  practised  it,  and  have  left  its  records  in 
grander  and  more  durable  monuments  than  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  land. 

But  tho  interest  of  this  book,  as  we  have 
already  inferred,  would  be  comparatively  slight 
if  it  dealt  only  with  the  remaius,  few  and  scat- 
tered, of  Etruscan  architecture.  The  interest 
of  the  subject  lies  mainly  in  the  paintings  which 
adorn  tho  interiors  of  the  numerous  sepulchres. 
These  are  of  various  date  and  character,  but  in 
all  of  them  there  seems  to  be  tho  intention,  so 
far  as  the  talents  of  tho  artist  enable  him  to  do 
so,  to  represent  the  actual  life  of  either  the  de- 
parted persons  or  their  families  and  survivors  ; 
most  probably  the  latter.  The  first  specimen  of 
which  an  illustration  is  given,  from  the  tombs 
of  Veii,  is  probably  one  of  the  very  earliest  in 
existence.  The  paintings  are  as  i-emai'kable  for 
their  colouring  as  for  their  form.  A horse  •with 
abnormally  long  legs  and  thin  body  carries  on 
his  back  a naked  boy.behiiul  whom.ou  the  horse’s 
hind  (piartcrs,  sits  poms  small  domestic  animal ; 
and  tlie  horse  is  led  by  a gioom,  also  naked, 
the  bodies  of  both  tho  luimau  figures  being  of 
a deep  rod  hue;  but  the  horse  is  the  most 
extraordinary  parti-coloured  animal : “ his  nock 
and  forehead  are  red,  with  yellow  spots;  his 
head  black,  mauo  and  tail  yellow,  hind  quarters 
and  near-leg  black,  near  fore-leg  corresponding 
with  his  body,  but  off-legs  yellow,  spotted  with 
red.”  In  short,  this  and  other  paintings  in  the 
same  apartment  represent  completely  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  childish  age  of  a nation. 
They  are  exactly  such  as  a child  with  a colour- 
box,  and  with  some  little  power  of  observing 
and  imitating  objects  in  an  imperfect  manner, 
might  be  expected  to  produce.  The  whole  scene 
is  so  removed  from  any  e.xperience  or  any  mean- 
ing which  we  can  understand,  that  its  interest 
is  more  as  a curiosity  than  from  any  archeo- 
logical knowledge  which  can  ho  gleaned  from 
it.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  many  of  the  tomb- 
paintings,  some  of  which  are  illustrated  in  other 
parts  of  tho  book.  A good  many  of  these, — 
though  nearly  all  in  a stiff  archaic  style,  aud 
exhibiting  confused  notions  in  regard  to  pro- 
file and  h'out  views  of  the  figures, — have  no 
little  beauty  of  a grave  and  severe  kind,  and 
are  clear  and  comprehensible  enough  in  the 
story  they  tell.  They  represent  mostly  scenes 
of  festivity,  banquets  and  dances,  occasionally 
religious  ceremonies ; sometimes  scenes  in  the 
other  world,  where  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  and 
other  characters  familiar  to  us  iu  mythology, 
are  distinctly  recognisable ; sometimes  alle- 
gorical representations  of  tho  departure  of  the 
soul  of  the  deceased,  and  tho  grief  of  their 
survivor,  and  their  efforts  to  detain  it  from  its 
enforced  journey.  One  peculiarity  of  colouring 
seems  to  run  through  all  these  paiutiugs  of  all 
dates  ; the  sexes  are  always  distinguished  by  a 
difference  of  colour,  the  bodies  or  faces  of  the 
men  artificially  coloured  red  or  reddish-brown, 
those  of  the  women  left  uncoloured  of  tho 
natural  tint  of  the  surface  on  which  tho  draw- 
ing is  made.  It  is  not  difficult,  even  in  casually 
turning  over  the  illustrations  from  various 
localities,  to  perceive  in  a general  way  the  com- 
parative difference  of  date,  tho  distinction 
between  the  early  aud  the  later  art,  the  pure 
Etruscan  work  and  the  still  later  work  in  which 
the  original  spirit  of  Etruscan  art  had  died  out, 
and  tho  drawings  show  an  obvious  adaptation 
of  tho  more  modern  manner  of  tlio  Greeks. 
Some  of  these  Gra?co-EtruBcan  designs,  ns  we 
may  call  them,  are  of  rare  beauty,  such  ns  the 
one  which  is  given  as  the  frontispiece  to  Mr. 
Dennis’s  first  volume,  which,  by  tho  way,  is  nob 
a wall-painting,  but  the  back  of  a metal  mirror. 
Tiiis  represents  a group  of  Bacchus,  Semele,  and 
Apollo,  the  latter  standing  holding  a branch  of 
laurel ; Bacchus  is  represented  as  a beautiful 
youth  throwing  back  Ilia  head  and  arms,  which 
are  clasped  round  the  neck  of  the  taller  Semele, 
who  stands  behind  and  bends  over  her  face  to 
his:  there  is  a beautiful  and  touching  atandou 
in  the  maimer  of  these  two  figures.  At  tho  same 
time,  this,  charming  as  it  is  in  spirit  aud  in 
soruG  respects  in  design,  does  not  so  much 
interest  ono  as  do  tho  more  jnirely  Etruscan 
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designs  ; ifc  is  only  like  Greek  arb  with 
a certain  degree  of  imperfection  of  exec'ntion 
in  it.  We  look  with  more  interest  at  such 
groups  as  those  illustrated  on  i.  261,  from  some 
painted  tiles  found  at  Cervetri.  These  seem  to 
represent  part  of  a sacrificial  act  or  procession, 
and  show  figures  absolutely  unlike  those  repre- 
sented in  the  art  of  any  other  nation.  The 
drawing  is  stiff,  and  in  profile  only,  but  very 
passable;  the  men  represented  with  black  hair 
and  mostly  black  beards,  projecting  more  or 
less  in  a point  beyond  their  chins;  they  wear 
what  may  be  best  described  as  a short 
tight-fitting  shirt,  in  all  cases  apparently  with 
a thigh-piece  sewn  on,  making  a seam  just 
above  the  thigh  j the  legs  are  bare,  the  feet 
encased  in  very  picturesque  buskins  with 
stripes  or  bands  at  the  ankle,  and  apparently 
buttoned  with  a lai’ge  button  half-way  between 
ankle  and  knee.  The  female  figures  are  fully 
draped  from  head  to  foot  “in  red,  white,  or 
yellow  ehitones,  and  where  the  material  repre- 
sented is  of  very  light  texture,  this  character  is 
expressed  by  black,  wavy  lines."  Into  one  of  the 
tile  designs  illustrated  the  supernatural  element 
enters,  as  there  is  a winged  and  beardless  per- 
sonage; but  in  the  others  it  seems  obvious  that 
there  is  an  intention  of  complete  and  simple 
realism,  and  wo  cannot  have  a doubt  that  in 
looking  at  them  we  see,  as  nearly  as  the  artist 
could  represent  it,  the  actual  physiognomy, 
figure,  and  dress,  of  these  long-ago  people,  of 
whose  history  and  doings  wo  have  now  only  the 
faintest  and  most  vague  ideas,  but  the  pattern 
aud  detail  of  whoso  daily  costumo  are  thus  pre- 
served to  us  after  n lapse  of  more  than  2,000 
year.s.  Tlioso  are  staid  aud  sober  figures, 
seriously  engaged ; but  we  have  far  more  lively 
and  piquant  representatives  of  the  life  of  the 
period,  lu  a painting,  probably  of  about  the 
same  period  (i.,  p.  358),  we  have  a complete  after- 
dinner  family  scene— so  at  least  we  should 
interpret  it : this  is  from  what  is  called  the 
“tomb  of  the  painted  vases,”  at  Corneto, 
and  we  see  the  master  of  the  house, 
a large  dignified-looking  man  naked  to  the 
waist,  reclined  on  his  dinner-conch  with  his  wife 
opposite  to  him,  aud  holding  with  one  hand  a 
mighty  bowl,  in  which  he  is  about  to  pledge  the 
lady,  wliiie  with  a look  of  placid  and  contented 
affection  ho  chucks  her  under  the  chin  with  the 
other  hand.  A slave  boy  brings  a couple  of 
ladles  almost  exactly  resembling  iu  shape  the 
small  ladles  sometimes  now  used  for  “ toddy"  ; 
two  of  the  young  people,  brother  and  sister, 
fondle  each  other  in  a corner ; tho  dogs  lie  under 
the  table ; it  is  a complete  scene  of  domestic 
felicity  of  an  ancient  and  simple,  but  in  its  way 
of  a perfectly  civilised  type.  The  only  decided 
contrast  with  modern  civilisation  is  that  the 
youths  are  naked,  the  master  of  the  house  nearly 
SO;  but  the  ladies, younger  and  elder,  are  entirely 
and  elaborately  clothed,  exhibiting  tho  same  con- 
trast  between  the  ideas  of  decorum  in  regard  to 
the  clothing  of  tho  two  sexes  which  we  find  in 
Greek  sculpturo  of  tho  best  period.  There  is  a 
soberness  about  the  whole  scene  which  indicates 
the  entire  respectability  of  tho  place  and  per- 
sonages  ; but  there  are  in  tomb-paintings  of  the 
same  kind  many  festive  or  banquet  scenes  of  a 
much  uiero  lively  and  decidedly  “fast"  character, 
ns  (le.scribed  by  tho  author,  who  fortunately,  or 
unfortunately  (according  to  tho  reader’s  tastes 
or  morality),  docs  uot  give  illustrations  of  these 
scones  of  looser  revelry  aud  companionship  so 
many  agos  ago.  We  have,  however,  pretty 
numerous  illustratious  of  figures  from  paintings 
of  a later  date  (in  the  second  of  tho  three 
manners  into  which  Mr.  Donnia  considers  the 
paintings  may  he  divided),  in  which  the  revelry 
and  voluptuous  character  of  tho  entertainments 
seems  to  have  assumed  a more  recognised  pro- 
fessional form,  when  tho  Ktrnscaus  liad  arrived 
at  that  refinement  in  civilisation  wheu  people, 
in  tho  Chesterfiold  phrase,  “ i)ay  fiddlers  to 
fiddle  for  them,” — when  profossional  dancers  in 
transparent  robes  form  an  important  portion  of 
the  company.  A few  of  these  figures  have 
become  well  known  in  book  illustrations  for 
Bomo  time  past ; and  on  the  whole 
they  are,  as  the  author  hints,  no  more 
open  to  the  objection  of  a Lord  Chamberlain 
than  our  own  ballet-dancers,  and  certainly  their 
costume  is  infinitely  more  becoming.  The  head  of 
one  of  those  dancers  (saltatrices),  from  tho 
“ Grotta  del  citaredo,"  is  given  ou  a large  scale 
(p.  379),  and  is  in  a fine  stylo  of  mural  decora- 
tive painting,  tho  only  blemish  being  tho  repre- 
soutation  of  tho  full  oyo  in  a profile  head,  so 
common  iu  the  early  arb  of  all  nations  ; aud  the 
character  of  the  head  is  as  pure  aud  calm  as 


that  of  a Medimval  saint.  This  was  not  from 
inability  to  represent  more  passionate  expression, 
as  is  proved  by  the  romantic  head  of  the  Cithar- 
ipdiis,  or  minstrel,  from  whom  the  grotto  takes 
its  name,  who,  with  parted  lips  aud  extended 
neck,  is  putting  his  whole  soul  into  his  song, 
the  wild  effect  of  the  head  being  intensified 
by  the  long  parted  locks  of  hair  streaming  over 
neck  and  shoulders.  Some  of  the  single  figures 
of  dancers  are  remarkable  for  the  enei-gy  and 
abandon  of  their  whole  pose  and  action.  The 
griefs,  too,  of  these  old-world  folk,  as  well  as 
their  pleasures,  are  left  on  record  with  the  same 
simple  directness  of  representation.  A fre- 
quently portrayed  incident  is  the  removal  of  a 
member  of  a family  by  death,  generally  meta- 
phorically indicated,  with  a curious  mingling  of 
pathos  and  childishness,  by  the  departure  of  tho 
lost  one  ou  a horse,  which  is  tho  appointed  con- 
veyance to  the  other  world,  and  whose  progress 
the  sorrowing  relatives  vaiuly  endeavour  to 
restrain.  Iu  one,  tho  little  sister  of  a youth, 
who  is  already  mounted  for  the  last  journey, 
strives  to  detain  the  hor.'je’s  steps  ; in  another,  a 
man  has  mounted,  and  a group  of  women  rush 
out  frantically  to  stop  him  ; “ in  some  the  part- 
ing takes  place  at  a column,  the  bouru  that 
cannot  be  repassed,  the  living  on  this  side,  the 
dead  on  that;  or  at  a doorway,  one  within,  the 
other  without,  giving  the  last  squeeze  of  the 
hand  ere  the  door  closes  upon  one  for  ever"  : 
touches  of  nature  that  make  us  kin  to  these 
old  Etruscans,  as  “meu  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves.” 

Among  tho  specimens  of  ornamontal  art  ap- 
plied to  utensils,  &c.,  are  some  which  suggest 
a good  deal  either  artistically  or  historically : 
for  instance,  the  fact  that  in  the  “ Grotta 
d’Iside"  were  found  not  only  objects  of  native 
art  anterior  to  all  Helenic  influence,  “ but  articles 
purely  aud  unequivocally  Egyptian,  attesting 
the  very  early  intercourse  between  Etruria  and 
Egypt  . . . Erom  tho  character  of  the  contents 
of  this  tomb  it  received  the  name  of  ‘Tomb  of 
Isis,’  but  it  was  really  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Etruscan  ladies  of  rank,  whose  effigies  are  still 
in  existence,  though  nearly  three  thousand 
years  may  have  elapsed  siuce  their  decease." 
A singularly  pretty  fancy  is  exhibited  in  the 
“fire-rake"  illustrated  p.  -181  (vol.  ii.),and  now 
in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  at  Rome  ; this  termi- 
nates in  a hand,  bent  at  the  wrist  so  as  to 
extend  at  right  angles  to  tho  stick  or  handle. 
We  find,  liowevnr,  plenty  of  evidence  of  what 
meets  us  everywhere  in  ancient  art,  that  form 
of  bad  taste  so  constantly  denounced  as  a 
special  sin  of  modern  art,  — the  formation  of 
utensils  in  the  form  of  animals  : a flagrant  and 
absurd  example  is  that  of  a vase,  or  jug,  shaped 
like  a fish,  but  with  the  face  of  a woman  where 
the  fish’s  snout  should  be.  We  might  find  in 
the  “ tomb  of  the  reliefs”  at  Cervetri  notable 
e-xamp!o3  of  a style  of  decoration  of  which  we 
lately  treated,  in  which  artificial  objects  are  usod 
as  decoration  T the  square  pilasters  here  being 
carved  all  over  with  a medley  of  cooking  and 
fighting  implements.  One  anecdote  iu  connexion 
with  Etruscan  utensils  is  amusing.  It  seems  that 
in  the  Etruscan  Museum  at  Elorenco  is  an  article 
in  bronze,  which  years  ago  used  to  be  inquired 
after  by  English  (the  author  surely  means 
Irish)  travellers,  as  tho  “compass”  by  which 
tho  Etruscans  steered  to  Carnsoro  Poiut,  iu  the 
county  of  Wexford.  Tho  first  persous  who 
asked  for  this  curiosity  from  Professor  Miglia- 
riui,  then  director  of  antiquities  in  Tuscany, 
were  sent  into  the  hrouze-room,  in  charge  of  an 
attendant,  who  was  gravely  instructed  by  the 
Professor  to  show  the  visitors  the  Eti’uscan 
compass.  Tho  man,  who  was  much  surprised  at 
tho  order,  could  not  pitch  on  the  right  .article, 
till  at  last  the  Professor  himself  produced  what 
was  wanted,  an  article  having  tho  appearance 
of  a lam]!,  with  au  inscription  round  it.  The 
attendant,  astounded,  said  ho  had  always  takon 
that  for  a lamp, — an  eight-branched  lamp. 

“ Know,  then,”  saidMigliarini,  with  greatgravity, 

“ that  this  has  been  discovered  by  a learned 
Irishman  to  he  au  Etrusco-Phcenician  nautical 
compa.ss,  used  by  tho  Etruscans  to  steer  by  ou 
their  voyages  to  Ireland,  which  was  a colony  of 
theirs,  aud  this  inscription,  written  in  pure 
Etruscan  or  Irish,  which  is  the  same  thin*^, 
certifies  tho  fact:  ‘in  the  night,  on  a voyage 
out  or  home,  in  sailing  happily  always  iu  clear 
weather  is  known  the  course  of  going.’  ” As  the 
Etruscan  language  has  never  yet  been  unriddled, 
beyond  a word  or  two,  the  trauslatiou  was,  of 
course,  ben  trovato  for  the  occasion. 

We  have  indicated  meroly  some  of  the  poiuts 
of  iuberest  in  a very  full  and  vuluablo  boob, 


which  every  one  interested  in  archaeology  aud 
art  should  read,  for  the  information  it  givesupon 
so  interesting  and  almost  unique  a chapter  in 
human  history,  social  and  artistic. 


REMAINS  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  MIDIAN. 

nOYAL  IKSTITtTTK  OF  BRITI.SH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Institute,  on  Monday  evening,  the  16th,  Captain 
Burton,  the  distinguished  traveller  and  explorer, 
read  a long  and  interesting  paper  bearing  this 
title.  Wo  give  the  greater  portiou  of  it. 

Before  the  year  of  grace,  1877,  “ Midian  ” was 
a word  aud  little  more.  Some  mappers  extended 
its  vague  and  mysterious  limits  deep  into  tho 
peninsula  miscalled  Sinai.  Others  stretched 
them  northward  to,  and  even  beyond,  the 
parallel  of  the  Dead  Sea;  while  the  “ Coryphmus 
of  the  Encyclopaedists  ” reduced  Midian  to  a 
“ Canton  of  Idumma,”  aud  so  forth.  On  tho 
other  hand  the  Bodawin,  who  now  hold  the  soil, 
speak  with  no  uncertain  sound.  Arab  tradi- 
tion,  it  may  be  observed,  allows  many  things  to 
slip  from  memory:  for  instance,  it  has  clean 
forgotten  " Ophir,”  of  golden  fame.  But  wheu 
it  does  retain  a name,  or  the  semblance  of  a 
name,  as  Sl-Kaich'in  for  “ Havilali,”  and  Es- 
Sabd  for  “ Sheba,”  wo  may  rely  unon  its  truth. 
And  Midian  is  a case  in  point.  Arz  Jlladyan, — 
the  land  of  Midian, — in  the  language  of  its 
actual  tenants,  begins  northwards  with  the  Fort 
of  El-’Akabah  (in  latitude  29’’  2S’) ; and,  sub- 
tonding  the  seaboard,  extends  soutli  to  the  Fort 
of  El-Muwaylah  (N.  latitude  27°  40').  It  has, 
therefore,  a latitudinal  length  of  lOS  direct  geo- 
graphical miles.  For  political,  geographical, 
and  other  reasons,  I have  ventured  to  call  it 
“ Madyan  Proper,”  or  “ North  Midian,”  iu 
opposition  to  “ South  Midian.”  The  latter  sec- 
tion would  stretch  from  the  Fort  of  EI-Muway- 
lah  as  far  as  the  Wady  Hamz  in  N.  latitude 
25°  55',  or  105  miles.  Thus  the  total  extent  of 
the  Midianito  seaboard  is  213  direct  geograpbical 
miles,  a line  which  the  extensive  sinuosities  of 
the  coast  may  prolong  to  nearly  300.  Midian, 
both  north  and  south,  forms  tho  easternmost 
province  of  Egypt.  Like  Il.n.’s  “Mameluke  ’ 
predecessors,  the  Khedive,  Ismail  I.  of  Egypt,  a 
prince  to  whoso  liberality  aud  perspicacious 
views  both  my  expeditions  owe  their  existence, 
still  garrisons  tho  seaboard  forts.  Even  con- 
sidered mineralogically,  tho  land  falls  into  a 
two-fold  division.  In  northern  or  Upper  Midian, 
the  ancient  Egyptians  mined  for  C'nper,  wbilo 
the  Nabathmans  and  their  successor.^  worked 
Southern  or  Lower  Midian  chiefly  for  gold. 

Topographically  speaking,  the  whole  tract  is 
a prolongation  of  the  great  Haurauic  Valley 
(Auranttis)  ; of  the  land  of  Moab;  of  theNejeb, 
or  south  countiy ; of  Idumrea,  which  the 
Hebrews  called  Edom;  and  of  the  classical 
Nabatbcea,  whose  western  capital  was  Petra, 
the  Rock.  Like  those  regions  lying  east  aud 
south-east  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
regions  once  so  populous  and  powerful,  and  now 
very  types  of  tho  abomination  of  desolation, 
Midian  is,  and  ever  has  been,  iubabited  by  a 
mixed  and  kindred  race  of  citizens  and  Bedawin. 
Tho  former  would  uaturally  affect  the  seaboard; 
hence,  even  in  tho  days  of  Moses  (B.C.  1152)  we 
find  that  tho  maritime  country  had  its  “ cities 
aud  goodly  castles”  (Num.  xxxi.).  The  wild 
men,  who  wandered  about  the  interior,  are  still 
what  they  always  were,  Sceuita-,  tent-dwellers. 
Thus  tho  learned  Mr.  Fergusson  opines  (p.  25, 

“ The  'Temple  of  the  Jews,"  itc.,  London,  Murray, 
1S78)  that  the  Tabernacle  may  have  had  its 
origiu  from  some  sacred  tent  of  the  Arabs  of 
Jlidian.”  Moses,  who  was  connected  by  marriage 
with  tho  ruler  of  the  land,  would  naturally  have 
borrowed,  from  his  country  of  refuge,  tho  idea 
of  tho  I’avilion,  which  developed  itself  into  tho 
Temple  of  Solomon. 

Tho  Laud  of  Midian  must  also  have  been  iu- 
ilueuced  by  the  great  line  of  transit  and  traffic 
which  ran  through  its  length  from  south  to 
north.  Strabo  (xvi.  c.  4,  § 2-1)  sliows  that,  about 
tho  beginning  of  tho  Christian  era,  this  main 
road,  subtending  tho  coast,  was  ono  of  the 
earliest  of  “Overlands.”  The  merchandise  of 
India  and  of  Southern  Arabia  was  landed  at  the 
southernmost  Nabathfoan  port,  Leuke  Kome 
(Aivici/  Kw/i)?),  the  “ White  Village,”  whose 
name  translated  survives  in  El-Eaurd.  The 
fiuo  port  lies  in  N.  lat.  25°  6',  about  the  same 
parallel  as  El.Modiuab,  and  in  E.  long.  37"  13’  30' 
(Gr.).  Here,  before  tho  Nilo  route  to  Alex- 
andria  was  opened,  merchants  disembarked 
their  goods,  preferring  the  long  aud  toilsome 
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camel  jouruoy  to  the  dangerous  ship  voyage ; 
northwards,  and  reaching  Petra,  the  imports 
were  passed  on  to  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  The 
remains  of  the  eighteen  cities  and  towns  dis- 
covered by  the  two  Khedival  expeditions,  all  lie 
upon  or  near  this  ancient  “ Overland,”  and  the 
country  appears  to  have  been  ccpially  rich  in 
commerce,  in  agriculture,  and  in  minerals. 

Considering  her  position,  then,  ancient  Midian 
would  adopt  tho  style  of  building  chosen  by  the 
races  that  lived,  under  similar  conditions,  on 
her  northern  frontier.  And  we  havo  an  excel- 
lent point  of  comparison  in  tho  Nejcb  (Negeb), 
called,  in  tho  days  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  1),  the 
“ South  Country,”  liecauso  the  Holy  Land  lay  to 
tho  north  of  it.  This  tract  has  been  opened  to 
ns  by  tho  late  Rev.  E.  Wilton  (”  The  Negeb,  or 
tho  Soutli  Country,”  London,  1863),  and  pic- 
torially  by  tho  journey  of  Mo.ssrs.  Tyrwhitt- 
Drake  and  Palmer.  Part  ii.  of  ‘‘  Tho  Desert  of 
tho  Exodus”  (E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Loudon; 
Bell  & Daldy,  1871),  contains  a long  and  trust- 
worthy  description  of  this  interesting  region. 
The  illustrations,  muiato  nomine,  might  servo 
for  Midian,  especially  those  of  El-’Aujeh,  of 
Kiiarabat  Liissau  (p.  316),  of  the  ” Muwcileli” 
Cairns  (p.  351),  and  of  the  ancient  fort  of  ” El- 
Meshrifeh”  (p.  371)-  Midian,  it  is  true,  can 
sViow  few  remains  of  building  to  bo  compared 
with  tho  rained  houses  and  tho  town  gateway 
of  Sebaita-Zepbatli  (pp.  360,  375),  or  the 
‘‘interior  of  church  at  El’-Aujeh”  (p.  369), 
•whilo  her  catacombs  are  far  from  oqualliug 
those  of  tlie  capital,  Petra.  On  the  other  hand, 
her  shafts  and  galleries  are  superior  in  science 
to  tho  sLono  rjuarryat  El-’Aiijoh  (p.  3(?6)  ; and 
her  classical  shriuo  or  temple  at  tho  sontheru- 
most  limit  has  no  rival  known  to  us  in  the 
” .SuiiLli  Country.”  TJie  destruction  of  buildings 
in  both  regions  is  probably  syuebronous.  ” The 
bistory  of  the  Chriatiau  Church  of  tho  Negob,” 
says  Professor  Palmer  (p.  377),  ” is  now  quito 
lost,  but  it  is  more  than  lu-obablo  that  it  perished 
cither  under  the  invasion  of  tho  Persian 
Khosroes,  or  that  of  Caliph  Omar,”  The  same 
effects  may  havo  extended  to  Midian  under 
tho  conquering  Sassaniau  king,  Khusrau 
Auusbirawau  (A.D.  531-579),  or  wheu  'Omar 
and  liis  successors  sent  forth  the  various  expo- 
liiLiims  which  began  in  A.D.  65U.  But  here  it 
would  apiiear  there  was  a second  period  of 
dosbruction  ; and  that  evidently  dates  from  the 
early  sixteenth  century,  when  Bulban  Selim  laid 
down  his  maritime  road  for  the  pilgrim  caravans. 
As  regards  the  precious  metals,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  they  havo  been  worked,  more  or  less,  up  to 
the  present  day. 

And  yet  another  preliminary,  the  building 
material  supplied  by  the  maritime  country  and 
the  Bublondiug  mountains.  In  this  point  tho 
Midianito  architocts  wero  peculiarly  fortunate. 
A vast  formation  of  tho  Secondary  period, 
which  ran  along  tho  seaboard  and  ovou  extended 
into  the  ‘‘  Sinaitic  Peninsula,”  supplied  them 
with  an  abundance  of  limestone.  For  their 
temples,  palaces,  and  houses,  they  had  the  finest 
llughdm  (al.abaator),  jilaia  and  variegated  j 
whilo  tho  gypsum  served  as  cement.  1 have 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum  a noble  speci- 
men of  Hukham  (white  saccharine  marble)  from 
tho  Jcbel-El-Laiiz  or  Almond  Mountain.  Equally 
abundant  are  the  grits;  and  the  new  red  sand- 
stone of  tho  Hisma  or  innor  region  is  self-faced, 
built  in  jilaces  like  natural  brickwork.  The 
Ghats  and  submaritimo  chains  consist  of  por- 
phyi'itic  traps,  red  and  green ; and  of  close  hard 
granites  containing  littlo  mica  ; the  degradation 
of  tho  latter  yields  a fulspathic  or  kaolin  clay 
which  makes  admirable  fire-bricks.  Tho 
granites  are  almost  everywhere  cut  by  veins  of 
quartz,  showing  every  variety  of  colour,  and 
trending  in  all  directions.  This  rock,  which  is 
richest  in  ore  at  its  junction  with  the  containing 
primaries,  is  tho  characteristic  of  the  country. 
Here  it  whitens  tho  valleys  and  lowlands  that 
luok  as  if  snow  had  freshly  fallen ; there  it 
rises  in  rounded  cones  which  number  hundreds 
of  feet  in  height.  Details  concerning  building 
material  will  occur  in  tho  course  of  description. 
Suffice  it  now  to  Say  that  it  is  found  in  three 
several  states;  either  artificially  cut,  or  self- 
faced,  or  in  water-rolled  blocks  and  boulders. 

Section  I. — Ruins  in  North  Ilidinn. 

The  forts  and  settlement  of  El-’Akabah,  at 
the  head  of  the  dangerous  gulf  similarly  named, 
have  been  described  by  a host  of  travellers.  I 
do  not  remember,  however,  that  any  one  has 
noticed  tbe  traces  of  the  ancient  Elathor  Eloth. 
which  lies  at  the  very  head  of  the  bay,  and 
which  evidently  e.vteudcd  all  ruutid  the  chord 


from  the  north-east  to  north-west.  This  part  is 
called  El  Dar  (the  house),  and  it  was  the  halting- 
place  of  the  pilgi'im  caravans  before  Now 
’Akabah  was  founded ; the  principal  remains 
are  large  blocks  of  cut  stone  covored  by  sea- 
water, which  is  here  of  the  clearest.  Inland 
and  to  tho  north  rise  tho  mounds  and  tumuli, 
tho  only  remains  of  ancient  Elath,  once  tbe  port 
of  Petra,  which  is  distant  only  two  dromedary 
marches.  A line  of  larger  heaps  farther  north 
shows  where,  according  to  the  people,  ran  tho 
city  wall  ; finding  it  thickly  strewed  with 
scoria,  old  and  new,  I decided  that  this  was  tho 
Siyaghah  (mint  or  smiths’  quarter).  Between 
it  and  tho  sea  the  surface  is  scattered  with 
glass,  shards,  and  slag;  tho  metal  treated  was 
probably  native  copper  from  the  Sinaitic  Jebre 
and  Wady  Itaddiidi.  Of  this  chrysocolla,  a 
specimen  has  been  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

About  seven  miles  distant  from  El-’Akabah, 
and  close  to  the  western  or  Sinaitic  shore,  bes 
tho  ‘‘  Pharaoh’s  Isle  ” ; the  natives  know  it  as  tho 
Tihil  el  Kala’h,  or  fort-hill.  The  bit  of  rock  is 
a saddle-back,  with  pommel  and  cantle  well 
defined;  the  material  is  grey  granite,  quartz- 
veined,  and  dyked  with  decaying  porphyritic 
trap;  and  the  ground-plan  is  a long  oval  of 
about  320  by  152  metres.  Here  we  made  careful 
plans,  drawings,  and  photographs ; there  is, 
however,  nothing  novel  in  the  castle,  which  was 
described  by  Riippellin  1826,  and  by  Wellstead 
in  1838.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  found  several 
strata  of  building.  Tbe  mass  is  evidently  Euro- 
pean, built  during  tho  days, when  the  Christians 
and  the  Crusaders  held  El-’Akabah.  Apparently 
it  rests  upon  Roman  ruins,  and  the  latter, 
perhaps,  upon  Egyptian  remains  of  far  older 
date.  1 can  assign  uo  Jprriad  to  tho  rock-hewn 
cisterns.  Tho  upiiur  part  of  tho  fortification  is 
attribuLod  by  popular  legend  to  the  reign  of 
Satah  el-DiQ  (Saladiu),  who,  in  A.D.  1167, 
cleared  El-'Akabah  of  tho  infidel  invader  by 
carrying  ships  on  camels’  back  from  Cairo. 
Lator  generations  of  thieves,  pirates,  and  fisher- 
men made  it  their  refuge  and  abode;  and  thus 
the  uppermost  masonry  and  embrasures  are 
rude  in  tho  extreme. 

Steaming  southwards  along  tho  eastern  side 
of  tbe  ’Akabah  Gulf,  wo  pass  some  unimport- 
ant rains,  the  “Girl’s  Palace,”  tho  “Bedawi’s 
Castle,”  and  the  remains  of  El-Hakl  (popularly 
pronounced  El-Hagul),  tho ’AyKdX?/ (Ancale)  of 
Ptolemy.  A second  islet  oH  this  shore  is  said  to 
contain  the  “Palace  of  the  Bedawi  Woman”; 
and  inland  there  are  signs  of  a Zlashghal  or 
atelier  where  metal  worked  in  a mountain 
known  as  Tayyib  Ism — of  tbe  “ good  name.” 
After  finishing  the  northern  two-thirds  of  tho 
gulf  wo  land  at  Makn a,  and  enter  upon  a highly 
interesting  sootiou  of  Midian. 

Makuii,  also  called  by  tho  people  ‘(Madyan,” 
is  evidently  the  Matfct,  orMaiyi'a,  which 

Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  sect.  27)  places  in  N.  lat.  28°  ‘15’, 
the  true  being  28°  23'.  It  is  evidently  tbe  port 
of  the  Midianite  capital,  and  the  site  of  an  im- 
portant mining  industry.  But  it  will  hardly 
bear  description.  Dr.  Beke  visited  it  in  187'1 ; 
and  the  fine  volume  lately  edited  by  his  widow 
contains  a plan  of  tho  so-called  “ Praying-place 
of  Moses.” 

Tbe  road  to  tlio  capital  lies  up  this  huge 
Piumara,  which  is  known  to  tho  Arabs  as  Wady 
M.aknu,  or  Wa-Jy  Mndyan.  A march  of  17^- 
miles  east,  with  some  five  degrees  of  northing, 
leads  to  its  head,  where  a shallow  wave  of 
ground  divides  it  from  tho  Wady  ’Afal,  alias  the 
Wady  El-Bada’.  The  latter  Eiumara  shows 
both  hanks  lined  with  courses  of  rough  stone, 
mostly  rounded  and  water-rolled  boulders,  evi- 
dently the  ruins  of  the  conduits  which  served  to 
feed  the  rich  growth  of  the  lower  valley. 

This  place  is  evidently  the  capital  of  Madyau 
Proper,  the  Mahdfxa  which  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  sec.  27), 
places  amongst  his  Mesopcan  towns  in  N.  lat. 
28°  15’  with  little  error  (true  20°  28’).  Tho 
Bedawin,  true  to  theiv  tradition,  call  it  Mof/hnir 
Shcu  ’ayb,  “ Caves  ” (or  catacombs)  “ of  tho 
Prophet  Jothro,”  who  used  to  winter  at  this 
place,  and  wander  seawards  in  the  date-season. 

The  ruins,  of  largo  extent  for  North  Midian, 
and  equal  to  those  of  all  tho  towns  we  have 
seen  put  together,  begin  with  a palm-orchard 
on  the  left  bank.  The  Jebel  el-Safra,  a mass  of 
gypsnni,  shows  tho  foimdations  of  what  may 
havo  been  tho  ario.  It  is  a doable  quoin,  the 
taller  to  the  south,  the  lower  to  tho  north,  and 
b(jth  bluff  in  the  latter  direction.  Tho  dip  is 
about  15  degrees  ; the  ui)pcr  parts  of  the  dorsa 
aro  scatters  of  white  on  hrowu-yellow  stone  ; 
and  below  it,  where  the  suif.ice  has  given  way, 


appear  mauve-coloured  strata,  as  if  stained  by 
manganese.  Viewed  in  profile  from  the  west, 
tbe  site  of  El-3Iuttali' , as  the  Arabs  call  the 
“ Hauteville,”  becomes  a tall,  nptilted  wedge, 
continued  northwards  by  the  smaller  feature, 
and  backed  by  a long  sky-line,  a high  ridge  of 
plaster,  pale  coloured,  with  glittering  points. 

This  isolated  “Yellow  Hill,”  a “horse”  in 
Icelandic  parlance,  rising  about  200  ft.  above 
the  valley-sule,  is  separated  by  a deep,  narrow 
gorge  from  the  adjacent  eastern  block.  Tbe 
slopes,  now  water-torn  and  jagged,  may  formerly 
have  declined  in  regular  lines ; and  evidently  all 
wero  built  over  to  tho  crest,  like  those  of  Syrian 
Safet.  The  foundations  of  walls  and  rock-cub 
steps  are  still  found  even  on  the  far  side  of  tho 
eastern  gut.  Tho  knife-back  is  covered  with 
tho  foundations  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a 
fortified  monastery  or  palaco  ; a straight  street 
or  passage  running  north  and  south,  with  5°  west 
(mag.).  It  serves  as  base  for  walls,  one  metre 
and  a half  thick,  opening  upon  it  like  rooms : 
of  these  we  counted  twenty  on  either  side.  At 
the  northern  end  of  the  ridge,  which,  like  tho 
southern,  has  been  weathered  to  a mere  spur, 
is  a work  composed  of  two  semicircles,  fronting 
to  the  north  and  east.  A bastion  of  well-built 
wall  in  three  straight  lines  overhangs  tbe 
pendicular  face  of  the  eastern  gorge:  in  two 
places  there  are  signs  of  a similar  defence  to 
the  south,  but  time  aud  weather  have  eaten 
most  of  it  away.  Tho  ground  sounds  hollow, 
and  the  feet  sink  in  the  crumbling  heap; 
evidently  the  wliole  building  was  of  Rughdm 
(gypsum)  ; and  in  thb  process  of  decay  it  has 
become  white  as  blocks  of  ice,  here  and  there 
powdered  with  snow. 

On  the  narrow,  flat  ledge,  between  tho  western 
base  af  the  Safra  and  the  eiistorn  side  of  tbe 
Bada’  Valley,  lio  masses  of  ruin,  now  mere 
rubbish, — bits  of  wall  built  with  cut  stone,  aud 
water-cuuduits,  of  line  inurtur,  containing,  like 
that  of  tho  Pyramids,  powdered  brick,  and 
sometimes  pebbles. 

Walking  down  the  left  bank  of  tbo  great 
Wady,  and  between  these  second  gorges  that 
draiu  the  “ Yellow  Hill,”  we  came  upon  a dwarf 
mound  of  dark  earth  aud  rubbish.  This  is  tho 
Siydghah  (miut  and  smith’s  quarter),  a place 
always  to  be  sought,  as  Ba’lbak  and  Palmyra 
taught  me.  Remains  of  tall  furnaces  were 
scattered  about,  and  hero,  upon  the  surface  and 
below  it,  but  not  more  than  1 ft.  deep,  were 
found  the  coins  of  Midian  for  the  first  time 
in  situ. 

Beyond  tho  Siyughah,  the  loft  bank  is  gashed 
by  tho  ravines  draining  the  south-eastern  pro- 
longation of  the  Yellow  Hill.  Water  cuts 
through  this  rotten  formation  of  rubbish  like  a 
knifo  into  choose,  forming  deep  chasms,  here 
narrow,  there  broad,  with  wall  built  up,  as  it 
were,  of  fragments,  and  ready  to  bo  levelled  by 
the  first  rains.  Tho  lines  of  street  aud  the 
outlines  of  tenements  can  be  dimly  traced ; 
whilo  revetments  of  rounded  boulders  show 
artificial  watercourses  and  defences  against 
the  now  dried-up  stream.  Tho  breadth  of  this 
tho  eastern  settlement  varies  wibli  tbe  extent  of 
the  ledge  between  tho  gypsum  hills  and  the 
sandy  Wady.  Tho  length  may  bo  a kilometre. 
The  best  preserved  traces  of  crowded  building 
end  with  the  south-eastern  spur  of  tbe  Jebel-el- 
Safru.  Beyond  them  is  a lingo  cemetery.  The 
ancient  graves  are  pits  in  tho  ground,  a fow 
still  uncovered,  the  niauy  yawning  wide,  and  all 
of  them  ignoring  orientation. 

At  tbe  Boiith-eastern  end  of  the  outliers  pro- 
jected by  tho  Jebel  el-Safru,  where  a gentle 
slope  of  red  earth  falls  towards  the  valley  bank, 
is  the  only  group  of  buildings  of  which  any  part 
is  still  standing.  Tho  site  may  bo  old,  but  tbe 
present  ruins  aro  distinctly  Mcdiceval,  dating 
probably  from  the  days  of  the  Egyptian 
“ JIameluko  Sultans.”  Beginning  from  below 
and  to  the  south-west  is  a Uauz,  or  cistern, 
measuring  twenty-six  by  ninoteon  and  a lialf 
metres,  with  a depth  cf  9 ft.  or  10  ft.  The 
material  is  cut  sandstone,  cemented  outside  with 
mortar  containing  the  normal  brick-crumbs  and 
pebbles,  and  inside  mixed  with  mud.  At  the 
north-eastern  and  south-western  corners  aie 
retaining  huttreases  in  two  steps,  exactly  like 
those  in  tho  island  fort  of  El-Wijh  : at  tbo  two 
other  angles  aro  flights  of  stairs;  and  the  solo 
is  a sheet  of  dried  silt.  To  the  south-east  lies 
tho  remnant  of  a small  circnlar  furnace,  and  on 
the  north-north-east  a broken  wall  shows  where 
stood  tho  Jhiyt  el-Sagiiir,  or  smaller  reservoir. 
A narrow  conduit  of  cut  stone  leads,  with 
elaborate  ziazags,  towards  two  Sdkiydh  (“dniw- 
NY-llo’')  hull;jv>'i.d  iu  the  gypsum.  The  Southern 
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an  oval  of  five  metres  ten  centimetres,  is  much 
dilapidated  ; and  its  crumbling  throat  is  spanned 
by  a wom-out  arch  of  the  surrounding  Secondary 
rock.  Close  to  the  north-west  is  the  other, 
riveted  with  cat  stone,  and  measuring  six 
metres  in  diameter.  It  is  an  elaborate  affair; 
with  a pointed  arch  and  a regular  keystone; 
circular  Sad^d,  or  ‘'walls  for  supporting  the 
hauling-apparatus,”  and  minor  reservoirs  num- 
bering three.  On  a detached  hillock,  a few 
paces  to  the  north,  stands  the  fort  which  de- 
fended the  establishment.  The  short  walls  of 
the  parallelogram  measure  fifteen  metres  forty 
centimetres ; and  the  long,  eighteen  metros 
sixty  centimetres : the  gate,  choked  by  ruins, 
leads  to  a small  hall,  with  a masked  entrance 
opening  to  the  right.  There  is  a narrow  room 
under  the  stone  steps  to  the  west,  and  two 
others  occupy  the  eastern  side.  This  fort  is  to 
bo  restored  for  tho  better  protection  of  jnlgrims  ; 
and  shortly  after  our  departure  an  Egyptian 
engineer,  Sulayman  Effendi,  camo  from  Suez  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  it. 

Ou  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  broad 
and  sandy  bed,  tho  traces  of  ancient  buildings 
extend  to  a far  greater  distance, — at  least,  to 
two  kilometres.  They  have  been  a continuous 
line  of  forts,  cisterns,  and  tenements,  still 
marked  out  by  the  bases  of  long  thick  walls ; 
the  material  is  mostly  gypsum,  leprous  white  as 
the  skin  of  Gehazi.  But  here,  and  indeed  gene- 
rally throughout  Midian,  the  furious  torrents, 
uncontrolled  during  long  ages  by  the  hand  of 
man,  have  swept  large  gaps  in  the  masses  of 
homestead  and  public  buildings.  Again,  the 
ruins  of  this  section  are  distributable  into  two 
kinds,  the  City  of  the  Living  aud  the  City  of  the 
Dead 

Section  IT. — Ruins  in  South  Midian. 

The  mining  of  the  north  country,  to  judgo 
from  the  ruins,  was  confined  to  copper  smeltiug 
and  to  spalling  the  quartz  ^^hich  was  treated  in 
tho  several  establishments,  notably  at  'Aynu- 
wal).  In  the  section  which  wo  arc  about  to 
visit,  the  remains,  as  will  be  seen,  were  much 
more  considerable,  and  gold  appears  to  have 
been  tbe  metal  principally  worked. 

From  El-Muwaylah  a ran  of  twenty  direct 
miles  southwards  places  us  at  the  little  port  of 
Ziba,  in  north  latitude  27’  20'.  I have  described 
this  place  in  “The  Gold  Mines  of  Midian” 
(chap,  xi.)  ; in  “ Tho  Land  of  Midian  ” (re- 
visited) I shall  give  my  reasons  for  holding  it  to  bo 
tbe  i>oivUwv  KWH))  (Pheenicon  vilus)  ot  Ptolemy. 
The  old  town  stood  immediately  behind,  or 
inland  of,  the  modern  settlement,  audits  stones, 
buried  for  ages  under  the  sand,  are  now  dug  up 
to  build  its  successor.  To  tho  north-east  of  it 
lies  the  Jebel  El-Ghal,  where  the  best  turquoises 
are  found  ; and  to  the  east  is  a rainiug  station 
called  “ Umm  Amil.”  It  had  been  grandiosely 
described  to  me  during  my  first  visit,  and  I was 
somewhat  disappointed  to  see  a few  worthless 
heaps  of  water-rolled  stones.  Our  caravan  en- 
titled it  “El-Loman,” — tho  bagnio,  the  prison 
for  galley-slaves. 

A three  days’  ride  from  Ziba  to  tho  east-south- 
east places  the  traveller  at  Shuwak  (north  lati- 
tnde  27°  15’).  It  can  bo  no  other  than  the 
2oa(ca  of  Ptolemy,  a large  and  important  station 
on  tbe  great  Nabathman  “ Overland.”  The  site 
is  a long  island  in  the  broad  and  sandy  Wady 
Shuwak  5 at  the  ruins  the  bend  of  the  valley  is 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  tbe  altitude 
is  about  1,700  ft. 

We  will  begin  at  the  Wady-head,  and  note  the 
rains  as  we  stroll  down.  This  section,  Shuwak 
proper,  is  nearly  a mile  and  a half  long,  and 
could  hardly  have  lodged  leas  than  twenty 
thousand  souls.  But  that  extent  by  no  means 
represents  the  whole  ; our  next  march  will  pro- 
long it  along  tbe  water-course  for  a total  of  at 
least  four  miles.  The  material  is  various, — 
boulders  of  granite  and  syenite;  squares  of  trap 
and  porphyry;  the  red  sandstones  of  the 
Hisma ; the  basalts  of  the  Harrah ; and  the 
rock  found  in  situ,  a brown  and  crumbling  grit, 
modern,  and  still  in  process  of  agglutination. 
The  heaps  and  piles  which  denote  buildings  are 
divided  by  mounds  and  tumuli  of  loose  friable 
soil,  white  with  salt,  miniatures  of  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  and  Troy.  On  tho  right  side  we  find 
a large  fort,  half  sliced  away  by  the  torrents, 
but  still  showing  the  concrete  flooring  of  a 
tower.  About  the  centre  of  tho  length  are  the 
remnants  of  a round  “ Burj  ” ; blocks  of  build- 
ings, all  levelled  to  the  foundations,  He  to  the 
north-west,  and  on  tho  west  appear  sigus  of  a 
square.  Perhaps  the  most  inter jstiug  discovery 
is  that  of  catacombs,  proving  a civilisation 


analogous  to  that  of  Maghair  Sha’ayb,  but 
ruder,  because  more  distant  from  the  centre. 
The  “caves”  are  hollowed  in  a long  reef  of 
loose  breccia,  which,  fronting  eastward,  forms 
the  right  bank  of  the  smaller  branch.  They  are 
now  almost  oblitei'ated  by  being  turned  into 
sheep-folds  ; the  roofs  have  fallen  in,  aud  only 
one  preserves  the  traces  of  two  loculi. 

The  arrangements  touching  fuel  aud  water  in 
this  great  metal-working  establishment  are  ou 
a large  scale.  The  biggest  of  the  afnin 
(“  furnaces  ”)  lies  to  the  north-west,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  valley  : all  are  of  tbe  ordinary 
type,  originally  some  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  tigb,  to  judge 
from  tho  bases.  They  are  built  of  fire-brick, 
aud  of  the  Hisma  stone,  which  faces  itself  into 
a natural  later.  We  dug  deep  into  several  of 
them;  but  so  careful  had  been  the  workmen, 
or  perhaps  those  who  afterwards  ransacked 
these  places,  that  not  the  smallest  tear  of  metal 
remained  : we  found  only  ashes,  pottery,  and 
scurim,  as  usual  black  and  green,  the  latter 
vvorked  sub-aerially  ; many  of  them  had  pro- 
jections like  stalactites. 

^Vater  had  been  stored  with  prodigious 
labour.  We  traced  the  lines  of  half  a dozen 
aqueducts,  mostly  channelled  with  rough  cement, 
overlying  a fine  concrete;  some  of  them  had 
stones  grooved  to  divert  the  stream  by  lashers. 
Tho  fiski'ijyah,  or  “tanks,”  were  of  all  sizes; 
and  the  wells,  which  appeared  to  be  mediaeval, 
were  lined  with  stones  cut  in  segments  of 
circles.  The  greatest  feat  is  an  aqueduct  which, 
sanded  over  iu  tlie  upper  part,  subtends  the 
left  side  of  tho  valley.  It  is  carefully  but 
rudely  built,  and  where  it  crosses  a gully,  the 
arch  id  of  the  Egyptian  or  Etruscan  type,  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  calls  the  “ horizontal”  ; that  is, 
formed  of  projecting  stone  tiers,  without  a sign 
of  the  key.  This  magnum  op^is  must  date  from 
the  days  when  the  southern  part  of  the  Wady 
was  nearly  what  it  is  now 

Section  III. — The  Southcrnmos^i  Ruins. 

After  riding  nine  miles  on  our  return  towards 
the  coast,  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  a large 
and  curious  ruin,  backed  by  the  broad  Wady 
Diimab,  gleaming  white  iu  the  sun.  Tho  first 
feature  noticed  was  a pair  of  iiarallel  walls,  or, 
rather,  their  foundations,  35  ft.  apart,  and  nearly 
a kilometre  in  length.  It  looked  like  a vast 
hangar.  To  the  left  lie  three  tracings  of  squares. 
Tbe  central  is  a work  of  earth  aud  stone,  not 
unlike  a rude  battery,  and  a few  paces  further 
north  a similar  fort  has  a cistern  attached  to  its 
western  curtain.  Heaps  of  rounded  boulders 
aud  tho  crumbling  white-edged  mounds,  which 
in  these  regions  always  denote  old  habitations, 
rim  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Wady-el-Khau- 
daki,  to  its  junction  with  the  Wady  Damah.  For 
want  of  a better  name  I called  this  old  settle- 
ment Khardbdt  (tho  “ruins  of”)  el-Khandakt, 
and  greatly  regretted  that  we  had  not  time 
enough  to  march  down  the  whole  line  of  the 
Diimah. 

From  Ziba  wo  again  steam  southwards  to  El- 
Wijh  B!-Buhr  (“face  of  the  sea”),  vulgarly 
called  “ Wedge,”  which  lies  in  N.  lat.  26°  14’, 
eighty-six  direct  miles,  or  107  knots  of  log,  from 
El-Muwaylah.  The  name  may  bo  known  to 
some  of  you ; for  here,  till  tho  last  two  years, 
was  tho  main  quarantine-station  of  the  pilgrims 
returning  from  Mecca.  It  was  removed  to  Tor, 
at  the  instance,  I am  told,  of  the  English 
Goverument,  and  the  sooner  it  is  restored  to 
El-Wijh  the  better.  It  is  my  conviction  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  “ Tor”  is  a stand- 
ing danger,  not  only  to  Egypt,  but  to  universal 
Europe. 

We  set  out  from  El-Wijh  on  March  29,  1S7S, 
and  after  covering  six  miles  we  reached  the 
inland  fort.  To  the  north-east  of  this  work  we 
picked  np  old  and  well-treated  scorim,  suggest- 
ing a more  ancient  settlement.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  locale  preferred  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
slaves  who  wox'ked  the  inner  mines,  hidden  from 
viewandprotectedfromtheseabreeze  by  the  hills. 
Upon  a reef  of  hard  greenstone-porphyry  higher 
up  the  bed,  we  found  Bedawi  WusHm,  or  “ tribal 
marks,”  and  Moslem  scrapings  comparatively 
modern.  About  half  an  hour’s  walk  leads  to 
another  “ written  stone.”  A tall,  fissured  rock, 
of  the  hardest  porphyi-itic  greenstone,  high 
raised  from  the  valley-sole,  facing  north-west, 
and  reducible  to  two  main  blocks,  is  scattered 
over  with  these  “inscriptions,”  that  spread  in 
all  directions.  Most  of  them  are  Arab  fVusum; 
others  are  rude  drawings  of  men  and  beasts, 
amongst  which  are  conspicuous  the  artless  camel 
and  tho  serpent;  and  there  is  a duello  between 
two  funny  warriors  armed  with  sword  and 


shield.  Those  efforts  of  art  resemble,  not  a 
little,  the  “Totem”  attempts  of  tbe  “Bed 
Indians  ” in  North  and  South  America.  There 
are,  however,  two  inscriptions  evidently  alpha- 
betic, and  probably  Nabathsean,  which  are 
offered  to  the  specialists  in  epigraphy.  M.  Lacaze 
and  I copied  the  most  striking  features  in  our 
carnets ; lie  taking  the  right  or  southern  side, 
and  leaving  the  other  block  to  me.  But  the  re- 
sults did  not  satisfy  US;  and,  on  April  10th,  I 
sent  him  with  M.  Philipin  to  make  photographs  : 
the  latter,  again,  are  hardly  as  satisfactory  as 
they  might  be,  because  the  inscriptions  have  not 
been  considered  the  central  points  of  interest. 

We  now  approach  the  first  of  the  three  great 
mining  centres,  and  I shall  describe  it  with  some 
detail.  Umm  el-Karayat,  the  “ Mother  of  tho 
Villages,”  is  denoted  by  an  airy  heap  of  white 
quartz,  some  200  ft.  high,  which,  capped  and 
strewed  with  snowy  boulders,  seems  to  float 
above  its  valley.  Instead  of  being  a regular 
round-headed  cone,  as  is  usual  with  such  forma- 
tions, the  summit  is  distinctly  crateriform. 

After  nighting  at  some  uninteresting  ruins 
which  we  named,  after  their  Wady,  Mashghal 
.^ba'l-Gezaz,  on  April  3,  we  reached  the  great 
station  outhe  Nabathtcan  “ Overland”  between 
Lcuke  Kdme  and  Petra.  It  is  the  commercial 
aud  industrial,  tho  agricultural  and  mineral 
centre,  which  the  Greeks  called  Bcrfnig;  the 
Romans,  Badanatha  (Pliny,  vi.  32)  ; and  the 
Medimval  Arab  geographers,  Badit  Ya’kub. 
Now  it  is  simply  El-Bada  : the  name  of  the  “ Pro- 
phet ” Jacob,  who  is  supposed  to  have  visited  it 
from  Egypt  or  Syria,  being  clean  forgotten. 
The  better  to  understand  the  shape  of  the  ruins 
wo  will  prospect  them  from  the  Shahib  el-Bum, 
the  “ash-coloured  hill  of  the  owl,”  one  of  the 
many  rocks  that  stud  the  broad  and  fertile 
plain.  It  is  an  out-crop  of  grey  granite,  with 
largo  elements,  pigeon-holed  by  weather,  and 
veined  by  a variety  of  dykes.  Here  wo  find 
greenstone  breccia’d  with  the  blackest  horn- 
blende; there  huge  f lons  of  hard  red,  heat- 
altered  clays,  faced  with  iron,  whilst  tho  frac- 
ture is  white  as  trachyte;  and  there  filets  of 
quartz,  traversing  large  curtains  and  sheets  of 
light-coloured  argils.  This  was  evidently  the 
main  quarry  : the  sides  still  show  signs  of  made 
zigzags ; and  tho  red  blocks  and  boulders,  all 
round  the  hill,  bear  tho  prayers  and  pions 
ejaculations  of  the  Faithful.  Tbe  characters 
range  between  square  Kufio,  hardly  antedating 
four  centuries,  and  the  cursive  form  of  our  day. 
Some  are  merely  scraped  ; others  are  deeply  and 
laborously  cut  in  the  hard  material,  a work  more 
appropriate  for  the  miner  than  for  the  passing 
pilgrim.  From  the  ruined  look-out  on  the  summit 
the  shape  of  the  city  shows  a highly  irregular 
triangle  of  nine  facets,  forming  an  apex  at  the  east 
end  of  our  “Owl’s  Hill” : the  rises  and  falls  of  the 
ground  have  evidently  determined  the  outline. 
A palm-orchard,  whose  total  circumference  is 
536  mHres,  occupies  a small  portion  of  its 
south-eastern  corner;  and  our  camping-place, 
further  east,  was  evidently  included  in  tho 
enceinte.  The  emplacement,  extending  along 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  main  watercourse,  is 
marked  by  a number  of  mounds  scattered  over 
with  broken  glass  and  pottery  of  all  kinds  ; no 
coins  were  found,  but  rude  bits  of  metal,  all 
verdigi'i:3,  were  picked  up  north  of  the  palm- 
orchard.  Descending  the  Shahib  el-Bum,  and 
passing  a smaller  black  aud  white  block  ap- 
pended to  its  sonth-Bonth-western  side,  we  now 
cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  main  drain.  Here  lies 
the  broken  tank,  the  normal  constrnotion  of  El- 
Islam’s  floui'ishing  days.  It  is  a square  of 
thirty-two  metres,  whose  faces  and  angles  do  not 
front  tbe  cardinal  points.  At  each  corner  a 
flight  of  steps  has  been ; two  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  the  others  are  very  shaky.  The 
floor,  originally  stone-paved,  is  now  a sheet  of 
hard  silt,  growing  trees  and  bush  : dense  Tanzib- 
clump  (Sodada  decidua),  with  edible  red  berries, 
sheltering  a couple  of  birds’  nests,  suggested  a 
comparison  between  the  present  and  the  past. 
At  the  east  end  is  the  Makhzan  el-Mayah 
(“smaller  reservoir”),  an  oblong  of  7‘80  by 
6'69  mHres : the  wagon-tilt  roof  has  disappeared, 
and  tho  fissures  show  brick  within  the  ashlar. 
Along  the  eastern  side  are  huge  standing  slabs 
of  the  coarse  new  sandstone  with  which  the 
tank  is  liued  : these  may  bo  remains  of  a conduit. 
Around  the  cistern  lies  a ruined  graveyard, 
whose  yawning  graves  supplied  a couple  of 
skulls.  A broken  line  of  masonry,  probably  an 
aqueduct,  runs  south-south-east  (143°  mag.) 
towards  the  palms : after  200  metres  all  traces 
of  it  are  lost. 

On  April  8 we  reached  our  Bjubhorn  terminus, 
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the  Wady  el-Hamz  j it  is  a feature  more  in- 
teresting to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
than  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects.  I 
will  simply  refer  the  curious  to  my  coming 
book  on  “ The  Land  of  Midian,”  and  proceed 
directly  to  notice  its  remarkable  ruin.  The 
latter  is  known  as  the  Gasr  ( = Kasr).  Qurayyim 
Sa’id,  “ Sa’id  the  Brave,”  was  an  African  slave, 
belonging  to  an  Arab  Shaykh,  whose  name  is 
forgotten.  One  day  it  so  happened  that  arazsiu 
came  to  plunder  his  lord,  when  the  black,  whose 
strength  and  stature  were  equal  to  his  courage 
and,  let  me  add,  his  appetite,  did  more  than  his 
duty.  Thus  he  obtained  as  a reward  the  pro- 
mise of  a bride,  his  master’s  daughter.  But 
when  the  day  of  danger  was  past,  and  the  slave 
applied  for  the  fair  guerdon,  the  Shajkh 
traitorously  refused  to  keep  his  word.  The 
Brave,  finding  a fib  opportunity,  naturally 
enough  carried  off  the  girl  to  the  mouutains  ; 
solemnly  thrashed  every  pursuing  party;  and, 
having  established  a “ reign  of  terror,”  came  to 
the  hanks  of  the  Hamz,  and  built  the  Oasr 
(“Palace”)  for  himself  and  his  wife.  But  his 
love  for  flesh-diet  did  not  allow  him  to  live 
happily  over  after.  As  the  land  yielded  little 
game,  ho  took  to  sallying  out  every  day  aud 
carrying  off  a camel,  which  in  the  evening  he 
slew,  and  roasted,  aud  ate,  giving  a small  bit  of 
it  to  his  spouse.  This  extravagance  ended  by 
scandalising  the  whole  country  side,  till  at  last 
the  owner  of  tho  plundered  herds,  Diyab  ibn 
Ghauim,  one  of  tho  notables  celebrated  in  the 
romance  called  Sirat  Abii  Zaijd,  assembled  his 
merry  men,  attacked  the  Gurayyim,  and  slew 
him.  Tlie  site  of  tho  “ Palace  ” is  north  latitude 
25°  55'  15”.  It  stands  upon  the  very  edge  of 
its  Wady’s  left  bank,  a clifiiet  some  25  ft.  high, 
sloping  inland  with  the  usual  dark  metal  dis- 
posed upon  loose  yellow  sand.  Thus  it  com- 
mands a glorious  view  of  the  tree-growu  valley, 
or  rather  valleys,  beneath  it ; and  of  tho  pic- 
turesque peaks  of  the  Tibumat-Balawiyyah  in 
the  background.  Tho  distance  from  tho  sea  is 
now  a little  over  three  mites ; in  ancient  days  it 
Hiay  have  been  much  less. 

The  “Palace”  is  a Roman  building  of  pure 
stylo;  whether  temple  or  nyntplucum,  we  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  Tho  material  is  the 
Rugham  or  alabaster  supplied  by  tlio  Secondary 
formation  ; aud  this,  as  we  saw,  readily  crumbles 
to  a white  powder  when  burnt.  The  people, 
who  in  this  matter  may  bo  trusted,  declare  that 
the  quarries  are  still  open  at  Alu  Makh'-n'r, 
under  the  hills  embosoming  Alul  ilarii.  We 
should  have  been  less  surprised  had  the  ruin 
been  built  of  marble,  which  might  have  been 
transported  from  Egypt  ; bub  this  careful  aud 
classical  treatment  of  the  common  country 
stone,  only  added  to  the  marvel. 

It  must  have  been  a bright  and  brilliant  bit  of 
colouring  in  its  best  days, — hence,  possibly,  the 
local  tradition  that  the  stone  sweats  oil.  The 
wholo  building,  from  the  pavement  to  the  coping 
notched  to  receive  the  roof  joists,  is  of  alabaster, 
plain  white,  and  streaked  with  ruddy,  mauve, 
and  dark  hands,  whose  mottling  gives  the  effect 
of  marble.  Perhaps  in  places  the  gypsum  has 
been  subjected  to  plutonic  action  ; and  we 
thought  that  the  coloured  was  preferred  to  the 
clear  for  the  bases  of  the  columns.  The  ex- 
posed foundations  of  tho  eastern  and  western 
walls,  where  the  torrent  has  washed  away  the 
northern  enceinte,  show  that,  after  tho  fashion 
of  ancient  Egypt,  sandstone  slabs  have  been 
laid  under-ground,  tho  calcaire  being  reserved 
for  the  hypmthral  part.  The  admirable  hydraulic 
cement  is  here  and  there  made  to  take  the  place 
of  broken  corners,  and  flaws  have  been  remedied 
by  carefully  letting  in  small  cubes  of  sound 
stone.  There  are  also  cramp  holes  for  metal, 
which,  of  course,  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Bedawin,  and  the  rusty  stains  suggest  iron. 

The  building  is  square-shaped,  as  wo  see  from 
the  western  wall,  and  it  evidently  faced  east- 
ward with  25°  (mag.)  of  southing.  This  orien- 
tation,  probably  boi’rowed  from  the  Jews,  was 
not  thoroughly  adopted  by  Christendom  till  tho 
early  fifth  century,  when  it  became  a mos.  The 
southern  wall,  whose  basement  is  perfect,  shows 
everywhere  a thickness  of  0'95  centimetre,  and 
a total  length  of  8 miltres  30  centimetres.  At 
2 mfetres  87  centirniitres  from  the  south-western 
corner  is  a slightly  raised  surface,  measuring  in 
length  2 metres  15  centimetres.  Mr.  James 
Fergnsson  supposes  that  this  projection,  which 
directly  fronts  the  eastern  entrance,  was  the 
base  of  a niche  intended  for  the  image.  On 
each  side  of  the  latter  might  have  been  a smaller 
colonnette,  which  would  account  for  the  capital 
carried  off  by  us  to  Egypt.  Thus,  adding 


2 metres  87  centimHres  for  the  northern  end 
swept  into  the  valley,  we  have  a length  of 
7 metres  89  centimHres  ; and  the  additional 
half  thickness  of  the  east  wall  would  bring  it 
to  a total  of  8 metres  30  centimetres. 

The  shrine  was  not  hi  antis,  and  the  site 
hardly  admits  of  a peristyle ; besides  which, 
excavations  failed  to  find  it.  That  it  might  have 
had  a small  external  atrium  is  made  probable 
by  the  peculiarity  of  tho  entrance.  The  two 
rounded  pilasters,  worked  with  the  usual  care 
inside,  but  left  rough  in  other  parts,  because 
they  could  not  be  seen,  were  engaged  in  the 
enceinte  wall,  measuring  here,  as  elsewhere, 
0-95  centimetre  in  thickness.  Nothing  remained 
of  them  but  their  bases,  whose  lower  diameters 
were  O Oo  centimetre,  and  the  upper  0'65  ; the 
drums  found  elsewhere  also  measured  0'65.  The 
interval  between  the  lowest  rings  was  1 m&tre 
G3  centimHres  ; aud  this  would  give  the  ineasure 
(if  the  doorway,  here  probably  a parallelogram. 
Lying  on  the  sand-slope  to  the  north,  a single 
capital  showed  signs  of  double  brackets,  although 
both  have  been  broken  off:  the  maximum 
diameter  across  the  top  was  0'60  coutimfetre, 
diminishing  below  to  0'50  and  O’-l-I,  whilst  the 
height  was  0'40.  The  encircling  wall  was 
pi-obably  supported  by  pilasters,  measuring 
0'62  centimetre  below,  0'-15  above,  and  OTl  in 
height:  they  are  not  shown  in  the  plan;  and  I leave 
e-xperts  to  determine  whether  they  supported 
tho  inside  or  the  outside.  Several  stones, 
probably  copings,  are  cut  with  three  mortise- 
joints  or  joist-holes,  each  measuring  015  centi- 
metre, at  intervals  of  014  to  0T5. 

Tlie  tossed  and  tumbled  interior  of  this  maison 
carrde  exactly  resembles  the  ruins  of  tho 
Synagogue  of  Tel  Ham,  and  similar  localities 
published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
The  pavement-slabs,  especially  along  the  south- 
western side,  appear  in  tolerable  order  aud  not 
much  disturbed ; whilst  further  east  a long 
trench  from  north  to  south  had  been  sunk  by 
the  treasure-seeker.  The  breadth  of  the  free 
passage  is  1 metre  2 centimetres ; aud  the 
disposal  suggested  an  inner  peristyle,  forming 
an  impluvium.  Thus  the  cube  could  not  have 
been  a heroHn  or  a tjmb.  Four  bases  of 
columns,  with  a number  of  drums,  He  in  the 
heap  of  ruins,  and  in  the  torrent-bed  were  six, 
of  which  wo  carried  off  four.  They  are  much 
smaller  than  tho  pilasters  of  the  entrance  ; the 
: lower  tori  of  tho  bases  measure  0 60  contim^!t^o 
in  diameter,  and  0'20  in  height  (to  0'90  and 
0‘25),  while  the  drums  are  0'-l-5  instead  of  0'65. 
It  is  an  enormous  apparatus  to  support  what 
must  have  been  a very  light  matter  of  a roof. 
The  only  specimen  of  a colonnette  capital  has 
an  upper  (iiameter  of  0'26,  a lower  of  0'17,  and 
the  height  of  0T6. 

Although  the  Meccan  Ka’bah  is,  as  its  name 
denotes,  a “ cube,”  this  square  alabaster  box 
did  not  give  the  impression  of  being  either  Ai-ab 
or  Nabathman.  The  work  is  far  too  curiously 
aud  conscientiously  done  ; the  bases  and  drums, 
as  the  sundries  carried  to  Cairo  prove,  but 
rather  as  if  turned  by  machinery  than  chiselled 
in  the  usual  way.  1 could  not  bub  conjecture 
that  it  belongs  to  the  days  of  such  Roman 
invasions  as  that  of  H31iu3  Gallus.  Strabo* 
tells  us  of  his  unfortunate  friend  and  companion, 
that,  on  the  return  march,  after  destroying 
Negr;int  (Pliny,  vi.  32),  ho  arrived  at  Egra  or 
Hegra  (El-Wijii),  where  he  must  have  delayed 
some  time  before  ho  could  embark  “ as  much 
of  his  army  as  could  bo  saved,”  for  the  opposite 
African  harbour  Myus  Uormus.  It  is  within 
the  limits  of  probability  that  this  historical 
personage!  might  have  built  tho  Gasr,  either 
for  a shrine  or  for  a nyniphceum,  a votive-offer- 
ing  to  tho  Great  Wady,  which  must  have 
cheered  his  heart  after  so  many  days  of 
“ Desert  country,  with  only  a few  watering- 
places.”  Perhaps  an  investigation  of  the  ruins 
at  Ras  Kurkumab,  and  the  remains  of  Madain 
Salih  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  mystery. 
In  our  travel  this  bit  of  classical  temple  was 
unique. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  whose  authority  will  not 
readily  bo  disputed,  calls  the  building  a small 
shrine,  and  determines  that  it  can  hardly  bo 
a tomb,  as  it  is  hypmthral.  The  only  similar 

* Lib.  xvi,,  c.  iv.,  sec.  34.  The  MSS.  differ  io  the  name 
of  the  " Tillage  situated  on  the  aea”;  some  call  it  Egra, 
others  Negra,  after  the  inland  settlement,  and  the  com- 
mentator Kramer  remarks,  “ Mire  corrupts  esthtec  ultima 
libri  pars.” 

t rforthlat.  26^,  which  would  correspond  with  that  of 
the  Abii’l-Marii  ruius. 

t My  friend  Sprenger  strongly  protests  against  AJius 
Gallus,  begging  me  to  abandon  him,  as  the  Romans  must 
long  have  hclel  tho  wholo  coast  to  El-IIauru,  their  chief 
se'tiement, 


building  known  to  him  is  that  of  “ Soueideh 
(Suwaydah)  in  the  Haurnn  (Da  Vogu^,  “ Syrie 
Centrale,”  plate  IV,).  The  latter,  which  is 
Roman,  and  belonging  to  the  days  of^  Herod 
Augustus,  has  a peristyle  here  wanting ; in  other 
respects  the  resemblance  is  striking. 

Captain  Burton  concluded  his  paper  with  an 
account  of  his  discovery  of  the  mine  El-Marwah, 
the  northernmost  of  the  gold  diggings  known 
to  the  Medieeval  Arabian  geographers,  and 
mentioned  by  all  who  have  described  this  part 
of  Arabia. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Notes  and  Queries 
Society,  in  Liverpool,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,*  the  Rev.  S.  Fletcher  Williams 
read  the  following  paper  by  Mr.  William 
Morris,  M.A.: — Tho  public  may  broadly  be 
divided  into  two  classes  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  look  on  tho  relics  of  ancient  art: 
that  is,  into  those  who  care  about  them,  and 
those  who  do  not.  With  the  latter  class  I do 
not  propose  to  argne  at  present:  they  must  be 
dealt  with  by  tho  slow  process  of  education  ; it 
is  to  the  former  class  I now  apeal,  in  order  that 
something  may  bo  left  wherewith  to  educate 
those  whom  want  of  cultivation,  or  the  deaden- 
ing  influence  of  a degraded  art  that  imitates 
older  works  without  understanding  them,  has 
deprived  of  some  part  of  the  original  faculties 
of  man.  As  to  those  that  care  about  the  art 
that  has  been  left  us  by  our  fathers,  i.e., — in 
short,  those  who  care  about  art  at  all,  their  task 
is  certainly  a heavy  one,  but  their  duty  in  under- 
taking  it  is  clear.  If  art  is  what  they  suppose 
it  to  bo,  the  extinction  of  it  will  pei'manently 
degrade  mankind:  those  that  love  it,  therefore, 
are  bound  to  put  themselves  to  pain  in  labonr- 
ing  for  tho  staying  its  degradation,  or  rather, 
to  be  more  hopeful,  for  its  advancement.  That 
duty,  with  all  the  troop  of  troubles  and  dis- 
appointments that  attend  it,  many  of  those 
present  have  doubtless  already  accepted,  and 
many  more,  I hope,  will  do  so,  and  cast  aside 
tho  foolish  idea  that  they  can  ho  happy  in  tho 
enjoyment  of  a small  corner  of  art  doomed  to  a 
speedy  end,  and  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  has  no  share.  But  these  labours  that 
we  have  undertaken  will  lead  to  little,  unless 
we  keep  our  eyes  open  to  all  that  the  world  has 
now  become. 

We  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
aspirations  of  the  age : the  negative  virtue  of 
having  escaped  some  of  its  errors  will  help  us 
little  if  we  are  not  touched  by,  aud  instinct  with, 
the  spirit  that  yet  makes  the  world  live.  I ask 
your  pardon  for  touching  on  a subject  so  wide 
and  vast;  a subject  which  would  lead  us — well, 
through  all  art,  that  is  to  say,  through  all  life, — 
but  I have  done  so,  because  one  side  of  it  is 
indeed  most  intimately  connected  with  tho  sub- 
ject  you  have  met  here  to  consider.  It  is  im- 
possible to  discuss  the  right  way  of  treating  the 
works  of  art  that  our  forefathers  have  left  us, 
witnout  acknowledging  the  great  change  that 
has  crept  over  the  world  in  its  knowledge  of 
and  love  for  history.  In  earlier  times,  indeed, 
people  delighted  in  reading  aud  in  writing  of 
the  deeds  of  those  that  had  gone  before  them  ; 
looked  up  to  them  with  reverence,  or  cursed  them, 
as  it  might  be,  but  all  the  while  knew  but  little 
of  their  real  lives,  little  of  whither  their  times 
were  tending;  all  that  happened  in  past  times 
they  pictured  to  themselves  as  being  done  just 
as  the  like  deeds  would  bo  done  in  their  own 
days  ; they  judged  the  past  and  its  men,  both  for 
blame  and  for  praise,  by  the  standard  of  their 
own  times;  of  those  times  they  were  so  full 
that  they  did  not  think  of  the  growth  of  tho 
past,  or  of  the  future.  How  different  all  that  is 
now  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  saying;  the  ever, 
growing  knowledge  of  to-day,  while  showing  us 
how  much  all  has  changed,  and  how  differently 
men  of  like  passions  to  ourselves,  and  with 
something  like  the  same  circumstances  about 
them  as  about  us  have  acted, — -while  showing  us 
all  this  difference,  has  nevertheless  linked  us  to 
the  past,  so  that  we  feol  it  yot  alive  with  us,  a 
part  of  our  own  growth;  and  this,  I make  bold 
to  say,  is  a thing  that  has  never  happened 
before,  but  is  new;  and,  being  new,  demands 
a new  way  of  looking  on  and  dealing  with 
those  relics  of  the  past  which  convenience, 
tradition,  and  onr  needs  compel  us  to  use  as 
part  of  the  furniture,  so  to  call  it,  of  our 
daily  life.  It  is  common  for  us  who  protest 


* BiiUiler,  {).  1313,  ante. 
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against  the  wholesale  modernisation  of  ancient 
buildings  to  have  it  thrown  in  our  teeth  that 
those  who  built  the  works  wo  are  striving  to 
protect  did  not  act  as  wo  would  have  architects 
act  now ; that  men  of  every  succeeding  gene- 
ration rebuilt  and  destroyed  according  to  their 
convenience  or  pleasure,  and  they  say,  “ Wore 
they  right  or  wrong  ? ” I will  not  say  that  they 
wore  either  right  or  wrong;  it  is  true,  indeed, 
that  much  that  those  artists  did  must  needs 
grieve  us,  though  they  and  their  times  were  so 
fertile  in  great  works ; and  rather  than  say  that 
those  deeds  were  right  or  wrong,  I would  say 
that  they  were  necessary.  It  is  with  them  as 
with  other  matters  of  history : the  fall  ©f  the 
blacksmith’s  apron  banner  before  the  Arabs,  the 
last  day  of  Carthago,  the  end  of  Harald, — these 
things  were  fated, — natural,  perhaps  beneficent, 
— yet  it  is  scarcely  strange  that,  looking  back 
to  them,  we  should  feci  their  tragedy  rather  than 
their  triumph  ; yet  who  can  picture  to  himself 
the  coarse  of  history,  with  such  events  as  these 
reversed  ? William  of  Wykeham  and  the  rest  of 
them  did  as  their  times  cried  out  on  them  to  do, 
and  if  wo  do  less  than  this,  though  we  may 
seem  to  imitate  them,  wo  shall  but  disgrace  them 
by  caxicature.  A man  who  cites  the  precedent 
of  the  elder  architects,  and  claims  onr  respect 
for  wholesale  alterations  of  a great  minster,  in 
spite  of  his  assertion  of  practicality,  and  the 
like,  is  only  indulging  in  a pedantic  masquerade. 

I repeat  that  wo  of  this  century  have  made 
a discovery  that  former  ages  missed,  viz.,  that 
no  fresh  splendour  or  modern  ingenuity  can 
repay  us  for  the  loss  of  an  ancient  work  that  is 
agenuiuG  piece  of  art.  Two  practical  conclu- 
sions follow  from  that  discovery: — 1.  That  it  is 
worth  making  great  sacrifices  to  preserve  such 
works ; and  2.  That  preserving  them  moans 
keeping  them  in  the  actual  state  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  recognisable  on  the  one 
hand  as  historical  relics,  and  not  as  models  of 
such  things,  and,  on  the  other,  as  real  works  of 
art  executed  by  artists,  who  were  free  to  have 
worked  otherwise  if  they  would  have,  and  not  as 
make-shifts  and  stop-gaps  turned  out  by  ma- 
chines, or  by  men  so  slavish  in  their  work  as  to 
be  no  better  than  machines. 

People  may  say,  and  do  say,  that  we  who  look 
with  such  reverence  on  these  pieces  of  ancient 
days  forget  that  they  have  to  bo  used  often  for 
some  such  purpose  as  they  were  originally  built 
for.  I cannot  at  all  admit  the  justice  of  the 
accusation.  I have  already  spoken  of  them  as 
forming  part  of  the  furniture  of  our  daily  life. 
It  is  surely  no  hindrance,  but  a help  to  that  life, 
that  part  of  its  furniture  should  be  venerable, 
historical,  and  beautiful ; and  as  to  the  burden 
of  keeping  them  untampered  with  and  “ incon- 
venient,” as  the  phrase  goes,  it  seems  to  me  we 
bear  greater  burdens  and  more  inconvenience  in 
modern  buildings  with  less  ontcry.  And  once 
again  I appeal  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  age,  that 
side  of  it  which  one  day  will  infallibly  triumph, 
as  being  on  our  part  in  refusing  to  accept  any 
amount  of  "respectable”  and  “decent”  finery 
as  an  equivalent  to  the  time-worn  and  romantic 
simplicity  of  an  ancient  i)nilding.  One  day  1 
do  think  tho  wliolo  country  will  awake  and 
stare,  ashamed  at  the  wonderful  heaj)  of  frip- 
pery  which  the  guardians  of  some  of  our  public 
buildings  bavo  uccumulated  in  them.  Unfor- 
tnuately,  tlie  bonfires  that  will  be  lighted  on  that 
occasion,  though  they  may  relieve  the  world  of 
a vast  (loalof  trasli,  will  not  bo  able  to  burn 
away  all  tho  injury  that  has  been  done  to  tho 
fabric  of  tho  said  buildings  before  men  come  to 
their  senses. 

Now,  as  I will  not  affect  to  conceal  iriy 
opinion  that  the  views  I have  been  putting 
forward  have,  even  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  made  very  rapid — nay,  even  sudden — 
jirogress,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  I must  needs 
suppose  I am  addressing  some  to  whom  they 
are  a great  shock  and  surprise.  To  these  I 
must  say  that  if  my  arguments  appear  weak,  it 
13  because  I am  conscions  that  the  trnth  of  my 
statements  is  so  plain  and  obvions  that  argu- 
ment is  really  out  of  the  question.  It  seems  to 
me  like  arguing  that  sugar  is  sweet,  or  gall 
bitter*,  to  arguo  that  it  is  ati  absurdity  to  re-do 
an  ancient  work  of  art  to-day,  and  still  call  it  an 
ancient  work,  and  to  claim  any  value  for  it  as 
an  historical  relic.  Bub  if  arguing  is  difficult, 

I will  beg  to  bo  allowed  a last  word  to  appeal  to 
your  feelings,  and  to  ask  those  of  you  who  have 
assisted  in  a work  of  so-called  restoration  to  say 
what  you  really  thought  of  it  when  all  was  over. 
After  tho  architect,  the  builder,  the  subscribers, 
had  all  received  their  due  share  of  flattery ; 
after  all  the  excitement  had  been  gone  through 


of  the  discoveries  of  what  the  Norman,  the 
Early  English,  the  Decorated  builders  had  in- 
tended to  do ; after  tho  real  work  of  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  IV.,  had 
been  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the  Early 
English  of  Victoria,  for  the  Norman  of  tho  rail- 


way days ; after  the  ornaments  once  wronght 
by  the  village  artist,  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
abstract  science,  but  whose  hands  were  skilled 
to  carry  out  the  quaint  poetry  of  his  perverse 
English  brain ; after  these  ornaments  have  been 
copied  by  the  contractors’  London  carver, — a 
man,  no  doubt,  when  he  is  not  at  bis  work,  but 
a machine  when  he  is  ; after  grey  oak  had  given 
way  to  varnished  deal,  grey  stone  covered  with 
the  records  of  dead  parishioners  to  red  and 
yellow  string  tiles,  feebly  imitating  tho  rude 
manufacture  of  tho  early  potters ; after  the 
stained-glass  -windows  were  in  their  places,  and 
the  altar-cloth  worked, — when  all  was  done,  and 
you  sat  tho  first  time  in  the  old  building,  not 
1 in.  of  whoso  surface  was  older  than  three 
months  ago, — did  you  not,  I must  ask  you, 
amidst  the  exultation  at  the  attainment  of  all 
this  glitter  and  grandour,  feel  that  perhaps, 
though  so  much  vi'as  gained,  yet  sometldng  was 
lost  ? If  you  did,  and  were  puzzled  to  say  what 
yon  missed,  I can  tell  you.  It  was,  iu  one  woi*d, 
tho  life  of  the  old  building,  which  you,  with 
whatever  good  intentions,  had  robbed  it  and 
us  of. 


And,  to  conclude.  ' If  by  any  chance  you 
think  that  a little  thing,  and  that  we  are  x'ich 
enough  in  all  sorts  of  intellectual  enjoyments 
not  to  grudge  the  common  sort  the  enjoyment 
of  bedizening  their  place  of  meeting  into  vul- 
garity,— that  is,  in  all  the  meaning  of  tho  word, 
appalling.  Ask  some  American  gentleman  of 
high  cultivation  what  he  would  give  to  have  an 
ancient  building  in  threo-fourths  of  all  the 
parishes  of  tho  United  States;  or,  rather,  ask 
yourselves  if,  without  thorn,  England  could  bo 
tho  England  that  you  love  ? 


The  following  paper  by  3Ir.  Samuel  Huggins 
was  also  read  : — 

I have  written  so  much  on  tho  subject  of 
“ Eestoration  ” during  the  last  ten  years  that 
tho  call  of  JIv.  Caine,  tho  president  of  this 
society,  for  a contribution  to  its  proceedings 
put  mo  in  a difficulty  for  sometlung  fresh  to 
say  on  it. 

While  I freely  yield  to  Hr.  Buskin  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  denounce  the 
principle  and  practice  of  “ Restorations,”  which 
he  did  with  all  tho  eloquence  for  which  ho  is 
famed,  it  is  duo  to  myself  to  say  that  I have 
done  more  to  expose  them,  to  meet  all  arguments 
in  their  favour ; and  more  fully  answered  the  oft- 
repeated  question,  “What  are  wo  to  do  with 
these  old  fabrics  when  they  become  unfit  for 
use  ? ” than  any  other  writer.  I was  fii*st  led 
to  the  subject  by  my  feeling  of  disgust  at  what 
I had  witnessed  around  me  and  near  me.  I had 
seen  some  of  the  noblest  cathedrals  in  England, 
each  tho  crown  of  glory  of  its  city,  the  tower 
of  which  caught  the  last  smile  of  departing  clay, 
completely  denuded  of  all  interest,  and  I -well 
x-emembered  my  sensations  at  the  “ restoration” 
of  St.  John’s  Chui’ch,  Chester,  as  early  as  18G1, 
when  I felt  daily  that  virtue  was  going  out  of 
it,  and  that  its  “ restoration  ” was  its  destruc- 
tion. These  are  what  led  mo  to  tho  subject, 
and  to  say,  in  a paper  on  “The  Growth  of 
Livei'pool,”  read  to  the  Architcciural  Society  in 
April,  18G8,  and  printed  in  its  Transactions, — 
“There  is  talk  of  ‘restoring’  tho  cathedral 
[Chester],  which,  to  tho  ear  of  an  artist,  as  it 
will  probably  involve  the  entire  recasing  of  the 
building,  simply  means  destroying:  destroying 
its  antiquarian  and  historic  interest  and  pic- 
tnresquo  beauty.” 

Since  this  I have  so  fully  sho-wn  up  tho  evil 
that  I now  feel  I could  better  serve  the  cause 
of  protection  l)y  republishing  what  I have 
already  written,  which  -cvould  fill  a thickish 
octavo  volume,  than  by  writing  any  more.  A 
letter  from  ilr.  James  Bromley,  informing  me 
that  certain  literati  had  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  he  down  upon  “ the  mawkish  sen- 
timentalism ” of  the  objectors  to  restorations, 
suggested  the  course  I have  taken  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : — “ Restoration”  means  tho  taking 
a building  back  to  what  it  was  in  its  prime  of 
youth  and  beauty,  by -which,  of  course,  history  is 
falsified,  its  (the  building’s)  teachings  to  the 
architect  and  archmologist  for  ever  silenced, 
and  the  harmonising  eff'ects  of  time  and  tho 
associations  of  history  and  legend,  destroyed. 

I leave  to  others  the  archmological  grounds  of 
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objection  to  " restorations,”  and  confine  myself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  rosthetical  and 
poetic. 

A new  building  is  interesting  and  valuable, 
like  a new  poem,  statue,  or  picture.  But  unlike 
these  works,  which  never  x*eally  increase  iu 
beauty,  the  building  is  no  sooner  finished  by 
man  than  nature  takes  it  in  hand,  lavishes  on  it 
her  own  infinite  system  of  beauty,  and  gives  it 
finishing  touches  beyond  the  reach  of  art ; -which 
assimilates  it  to  all  round,  and  marks  it  for 
her  own.  The  beauty  of  an  ancient  edifice  is 
beauty  upon  beauty,  nature  having  worked  on  a 
ground  prepared  by  art.  The  building  originally, 
perchance,  was  a noble  piece  of  harmonious 
ai-chiteoture ; the  ages  have  breathed  on  it,  and 
now  evex'y  one  of  its  stones  has  become  a pic- 
ture, a poem,  a history.  The  building  added 
to  nature,  and  nature  has  requited  the  benefit  a 
hundredfold,  and  ennobled  the  building; 
which  henceforth  has  something  divine  about  it : 
it  is  architecture  glorified,  sublimated,  idealised. 
The  liigher  class  of  ancient  buildings,  I say  it 
advisedly,  are  gems  of  tho  bi-igbtest  landscapes 
— tho  high-water  marks  of  material  beauty  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  over  tho  loveliest  portions 
of  which  they  shed  fresh  glory,  and  give  to 
flowei*,  and  grass,  and  stream  a new  and 
diviner  birth. 

They  differ  from  new  buildings  also  iu  having 
a virtue  seen  only  by  the  eye  of  tho  imagination, 
viz.,  tho  memories  of  the  past  with  which  they 
are  pregnant.  Tlie  mind  descries  on  them  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  history,  which  give  them 
an  ineffable  charm,  which  is  not  possessed  by 
any  object  of  pui*e  nature,  by  rock,  tree,  field, 
or  mountain,  which  is  always,  from  the  vital 
forces  within  it,  for  ever  renewing  itself.  Wo 
know,  looking  on  tho  Colossenm  or  Pantheon, 
that  it  has  witnessed  the  events  of  human 
history  for  2,000  years,  and  it  has,  in  addition 
to  its  ox'iginal  and  acquired  physical  beauty,  an 
impassioned  eloquence, — a pathos  that  thrills 
and  moves  the  heart.  The  light  of  ancient  days 
is  on  it,  tho  lingering  beams  of  a departed  glory, 
and  the  shadows  still  hover  over  it  of  the  im- 
portant events  or  renowned  deeds  of  the  illus- 
trious,  of  which  it  was  the  scene  or  the  witness. 

I object  to  “ restoration  ” chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  all  this  beauty  and  interest  are 
entirely  destroyed  by  it. 

How  completely  this  is  done  by  “ restoration” 
I was  forcibly  reminded  awhile  ago  on  writing 
a poem  entitled  “ An  Address  to  the  Great 
Pyramid  ” (see  Builder,  Nov.  30),  based  on  the 
adage  “ Stone  -walls  have  ears,”  in  which  I sup- 
posed it  ear  and  eye  witness  of  some  of  the  most 
important  events  of  history,  as  “ You  saw  this,” 
or  “Did  you  hear  that  ?”  and  I could  have  gone  on 
and  imputed  to  it  a knowledge  of  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  world  since  its  ei*ection.  It  struck 
me  that  not  one  syllable  of  what  I said  could, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety  or  any  stretch  of 
poetic  licence,  have  been  said  had  that  j-iyrainicl 
been  recased.  It  bad  cars,  but  tho  restorer 
had  stopped  its  cai's,  blinded  its  eyes,  filled 
its  month  with  new  stone  and  mortar;  in 
short,  made  it  another  might 

reply,  “Ob  no,  sir,  you  arc  mistaken : I never 
paw  nor  hoard  any  of  those  things  yon  mention. 
I know  nothing  about  tho  siege  of  Troy  or  any 
other  siege.  I have  only  just  come  out  of  the 
quarry.  Tho  old  pyramid  you  take  me  for  has 
been  smothered  and  buried  under  me,  and  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  any  more.” 

But  this  is  not  all.  I have  hitherto  supposed 
that  the  x*eatorcr  fulfils  his  implied  promise  to 
make  the  building  all  it  was  in  its  prime,  with 
regard  to  artistic  merit  and  beauty.  But  it  is 
impossible.  Invariably  iu  tho  restoration  jxro- 
cess,  there  is  cut  away  carving  by  men  who 
gave  their  whole  heai'ts  to  it,  and  worked,  not 
for  21.  or  31.  a week,  bixt  for  their  souls’  salva- 
tion, one  square  foot  of  -which  work,  with  the 
faintest  vestige  of  what  it  had  been,  is  worth  more 
than  all  that  is  suixplied  by  the  woi*kmen  of  the 
day.  This  I know  was  done  at  Chester,  one  of 
Ike  least  sculptux'osque  of  our  cathedrals. 

I object  to  restoration  on  this  ground,  and 
confess  that  the  virtual  disappearance  of  our 
cathedrals,  by  its  means,  has  been  felt  by  me 
as  something  like  a bereavement  of  old  and 
beloved  friends.  This  would  bo  an  infinitesi- 
mally small  matter  to  the  woi’ld  if  it  were  all  I 
could  say.  But  tho  feeling  which  recognises 
and  appreciates  the  beauty  of  these  buildings  is 
not  an  exceptional  one  at  all,  but  the  same 
instinctive  feeling  that  ajxpreciatcs  beauty  of 
any  kind,  natural  or  artificial,  and  common,  in  a 
more  or  less  degree,  to  humanity, — a real 
element  in  human  nature,  — the  holiest,  the 
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divinest  part  of  it.  It  is  simply  our  sense  of 
beauty. 

If,  therefore,  the  lore  of  ancient  buildings, 
and  desire  to  protect  them  from  the  restorer, 
are  a sickly  sentimentalism,  then  the  -whole  of 
the  fine  arts, — poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, music, — are  a sickly  sentimentalism  j 
for  they  are  all  based  on  the  same  moving  prin- 
ciple in  man,  and  are  exponents  of  it, — the 
principle  from  which  springs  everything  that 
administers  to  our  higher  needs,  including  moral 
philosophy,  and  even  religion  itself,  so  far  as  it 
attracts  by  its  moral  beauty. 

If  the  love  of  ancient  buildings  is  a mawkish 
sentimentalism,  then  the  whole  world  has  been 
wrong  in  not  preferring  soino  of  Watts’s  hymns 
for  children  (I  mean  no  disparagemeut  to  the 
learned  and  pious  divine),  as,  for  example,  the 
well-known  one, — 

“ How  doth  tho  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  sbining  hour,”— 
because  they  teach  some  useful  facts,  to  the 
most  celebrated  lyric  poems  in  tbe  langunge, 
full  of  the  most  gorgeous  poetic  imagery  and 
music  ; which  tell  you  nothing  you  did  not  know 
before,  but  -svliich  take  hold  upon  you  by  the 
emotional  part  of  you, — tho  essence  of  your 
being, — and  lift  you  iuto  a purer  sphere,  till  you 
feel  that  you  are  something  more  than  an 
oating-and-drinking-aud-money-gettiog  machine, 
living  by  bread  alone. 

Provo  the  feeling  in  question  to  be  sickly 
sentimentalism,  aud  yon  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  the  greatest  productions  of  tho  human 
jnind.  Take  “ Othello,”  perhaps  tho  grandest 
of  all  Shakspeare’s  tragedies,  aud  what  .are  all 
those  wild  bursts  of  passion, — those  heart- 
rending out-pourings  of  his  grief  and  indigna- 
tion,— all  the  sublime  expressions  of  his  love, 
.strong  as  death, — of  bis  jealousy,  cruel  as  the 
grave, — but  effusions  of  sentimentalism  equally 
dependent  upon  imagination  for  support  and 
apology,  and  equally  void  of  foundation  in 
utilitarian  reality  ? For,  was  not  his  wife,  sup- 
posing her  guilty,  as  beautiful  to  look  upon, — 
a.s  pleasing  to  all  his  senses, — as  useful  as  the 
mistress  of  his  house,  and  in  every  respect,  as 
ever  ? Certainly  she  -was.  But  she  Avas  all 
valueless  iu  his  eyes.  His  sentimental  woes,  in 
which  we  all  sympathise,  had  poisoned  this  and 
all  other  blessiugs,  till  life  had  lost  its  savour  : — 

“ Oil,  now,  for  ever, 

Farewe'-l  tbe  tranquil  mind  ! Parewell  tontent ! 

Eiirewell  tbe  plumed  troop,  and  tbe  biy  wars 
Tliat  make  ambition  virtue  ! Oh,  farewell  I 
Farewell  tbe  neighing  steed,  and  the  slirill  trump, 

The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  eiir-piereing  fife, 

Tho  rujal  banner ; iind  all  qualitjr , 

i’ride,  pomp,  and  vireumstuiice  of  glorious  wnrj 

Farewell ! Othello’s  occupation's  gone  ! " 

There  is  no  comparison,  of  course,  in  decree, 
between  the  loss  of  a Avife’s  fidelity,  aud  your 
own  honour,  ou  tho  one  side,  and  the  loss  of  a 
cathedral  by  “ restoration  ” on  tbe  other;  but 
they  are  equally  ideal,  or  unreal,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  tho  term.  Nay,  if  grief  aud 
indignation  at  tho  loss  of  a cathedral  hy 
“restoration”  is  maAvkish,  then  Othello’s  grief 
is  still  more  mawkish ; for  while  tho  cathedral 
pleased  the  eye  as  Avell  as  the  iinagiuatiou,  Avhat 
Othello  had  lost  appealed  to  none  of  his  senses, 
— it  was  purely  sentimental. 

But  I could  have  reached  the  conclusion  to 
Avhich  this  points  by  a shorter  road.  If  the  love 
of  material  beauty  is  a natural  passion,  and  a 
biuUUtig  five  or  six  hundred  years  old  is  infi- 
nitely more  beautiful  than  tho  same  building 
when  it  Avas  now,  or  Avhen  renovated  by  the 
“ restoration  ” process,  av  hi  oh  the  instinct  and 
practice  of  landscape-painters  and  painters  of 
architecture,  of  all  time,- — as  Canaletto,  Turner, 
Paul  Veronese,  Watteau,  Trout,  DavidRoberts, — 
ju’ove  it  to  be, — for  what  landscape-painter  ever 
sat  down  before  a new  building? — then  there 
cun  bo  nothing  maw'kish  in  preferring  tho  old 
•to  the  now, — tbe  old  still  farther  endeared  by 
its  talismauic  power  of  calling  irp  visions  of  the 
past,— or  in  bewailing  the  loss  of  the  old  by  re- 
storation or  any  other  misfortune  ; and  the  poet 
Gray  might  have  composed  as  pathetic  an  elegy 
or  lament  as  well  based  ou  the  feelings  of  human 
nature  over  tho  old  country  chw'ck,  iu  Avhich 
“tho  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet”  wor- 
shipped, and  beneath  the  shadow  of  Avhich  they 
Avere  buried,  as  he  did  over  their  graves  in  his 
celebrated  “ Elegy,”  had  that  church  been  re- 
stored. Yet  1 believe  there  is  no  more 
popular  poem  in  the  English  language  than  that 
elegy. 

These  arguments  mnst  leave  the  advocates  of 
restoration  without  a leg  to  stand  upon  ; and  I 
believe  the  chief  of  them  have  become  conscious 
of  this  j for  if  any  really  rational  and  consistent 


plea  could  have  been  framed  in  its  favour, ' 
assuredly  they  would  have  framed  it,  and  built 
a Society  upon  it.  Let  me  conclude  with  an 
exclamation  that  burst  from  my  pen  some  ten 
months  ago  in  a letter  to  the  Builder', — “ Absur- 
dity, thy  name  is  Restoration  ! ” 

At  tbe  second  meeting,  tho  Rev.  S.  Fletcher 
Williams  in  tbe  chair,  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Stevenson  was  read:  this  atc  print  under  a 
separate  heading.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  A. 
Audsley,  seconded^  by  Mr.  W.  Tirehuck,  the 
folIoAving  resolution  was  passed  : — 

" That,  although  designed  for  other  uses,  many  ancient 
oliurchos,  tho  property  of  the  nation,  have  in  process  of 
transmission  become  ancient  monuments  iu  the  spirit  of 
the  ‘National  Monuments  Preservation  Act,  187S’;  aud 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  such  aiicieut  churches, 
at  the  sclectiou  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  its 
provisions,  should  be  embraced  within  tne  schedules  of 
that  Act. 

That  a copy  of  this  resolution  ho  forwarded  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  hart.” 

The  second  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Rathbdne,  seconded  by  Mr.  Walter  LeAvin,  aud 
carried,  was  as  follows : — 

“ That,  pending  legislation  having  for  its  object  tho  pro- 
tection of  aucient  buildings,  the  following  gentlemen  be 
requested  to  form  a local  committee  to  co-operate  with  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buddings,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  information  with  regard  to  contom- 

Elated  restorations,  aud  of  preventing  injury  to  ancient 
iiildings  of  A'aluo  in  this  district ; — Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  Mr. 
Alderman  Samuelson,  Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley,  Mr.  J.  M.  Hay, 
Mr,  Uy.  Clarke,  Mr.  W.  Tirehuck,  Mr.  James  Bromley, 
Mr,  T.  L.  Bowes,  Mr.  T.  F.  Driukwater,  Rev.  8.  Fletcher 
Williams,  Mr.  T.  H.  Hall  Caine,  and  Mr.  P.  U.  Rath- 
bone.” 

Wo  cannot  afford  more  space  than  aa-IU  allow 
us  to  say  that  a paper  by  Mr.  Jas.  Bromley,  on 
“ Tho  Uses  of  Ancient  Buildings,”  was  read  j and 
that  Mr.  T.  II.  H.  Caine  closed  the  proceedings 
by  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  tho  various  gentle- 
men Avho  had  contributed  papers. 


EUSTON  STATION  HALL. 

The  great  hall  at  tbe  Euston  Station  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  is  Avorthy 
of  the  grand  entrance  that  gives  access  to  it. 
This  hall  has  been  repainted  and  decorated  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham.  It  is  1'25  ft.  in 
length,  GU  ft.  wide,  and  60  ft.  high.  Tho  enta- 
blature aud  tho  coffered  ceiling  are  ouriched 
with  Griuco-Doric  ornaments,  the  lines  and 
members  of  which  have  been  preserved,  clean 
aud  sharp,  in  the  repainting.  The  hall,  it  may 
be  here  mentioned,  is  warmed  by  hot  water,  aud 
satisfactory  provision  is  made  for  its  ventila- 
tion. The  spacious  flight  of  stairs  at  tho  end 
leads  to  the  shareholders’  hall  on  the  landing, 
and  on  the  right  aud  left  to  the  general 
manager’s  and  secretary’s  rooms,  aud  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  other  officers  aud  clerks. 
Galleries,  supported  on  ornameutal  cantileA'crs, 
are  carried  along  each  side,  and  across  one  end 
of  the  hall ; these  afford  communication  botAveeu 
the  different  office  departments  in  the  extensive 
pile  of  building.  There  are  departure-plat- 
forms, booking-offices,  aud  restaurants,  on  each 
side  of  tho  hall.  Tho  enrichments  of  the  upper 
coruers  include  emblematical  bas-reliefs  to 
represent  the  principal  statious  on  tbe  Loudon 
and  North-Western  system, — London,  Liverpool, 
Mauchester,  Birmingham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Lan- 
caster, and  Northampton.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  since  the  great  hall  Avas  finished,  exten- 
sivs  ramifications  have  been  added  to  the  com- 
pany’s system,  its  direct  continuous  communi- 
cation reaching  to  the  chief  cities  and  towus  in 
Scotland,  and  to  Dublin  and  Belfast  in  Ireland. 
It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  less  than  forty 
years  ago  the  following  timid  comment  should 
have  applied  to  travelling  hy  tho  North- 
Western : — “ The  prospect  of  travelling  from  the 
metropolis  to  Liverpool,  a distance  of  210  miles 
in  ten  hours,  calls  forcibly  to  mind  the  tales  of 
fairies  and  the  genii,  by  which  Ave  Avere  amused 
in  our  youth,  and  contrasts  strongly  Avith  the 
fact  that,  about  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  this  same  journey  occupied  about 
sixty  hours.”  The  express  mail  is  now  run  at  a 
speed  that  would  take  a train  from  London  to 
Liverpool  and  back,  and  do  nearly  half  a second 
journey  within  the  tea  hours  ! 

At  a suitable  distance  from  the  fiight  of  steps, 
and  facing  the  entrance,  is  a fine  statue  of 
George  Stephenson  in  Carrara  marble  executed 
by  E.  H.  Bailey,  R.A.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  tho  quality  of  the  block  was  not  worthy  of 
the  masterly  work  expended  upon  it  by  the 
sculptor,  its  colour  being  very  indifferent. 

The  tints  employed  in  re-painting  aud  deco- 
ration are  much  lighter  than  the  moio  sombre 
colours  that  have  given  place  to  them.  The 
walls  to  tho  height  of  the  galleries,  and  of  the 


grand  fiight,  are  in  imitation  of  red  Man^eld 
stone  in  courses ; above  the  galleries  the  Avails 
are  in  light-coloured  Yorkshire  stone,  blocked 
by  double  red  lines ; the  enriched  entablature 
is  in  a darker  tint,  and  the  pilasters,  trusses 
above  it,  and  tbe  coffered  ceiling,  are  ouly  a 
warm  shade  off  pure  white.  The  Ionic  columns  at 
each  end  of  tho  hall, — they  are  2 ft.  3 in. 
diameter  at  tho  base, — are,  in  the  shafts,  repre- 
sentations of  Sicilian  marble,  tho  pedestals, 
Belgian  St.  Anne  marble.  The  bases  and  caps, 
and  the  rails  round  the  gallei’ies,  are  in  green 
bronze  and  gold.  The  central  entrance  to  tho 
shareholders’  room  on  tho  grand  landing  has  a 
stone  door-piece,  with  a number  of  well- 
executed  emblematical  figures,  from  the  chisel  of 
the  late  John  Thomas,  date  1849.  This  door- 
piece,  which  is  of  Caen  stone,  has  been  cleaned. 

It  is  seventeen  years  since  tbe  hall  Avas 
painted,  the  Avork  having  then  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Cubitt.  Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham’s 
men  were  engaged  for  five  weeks  in  the  erec- 
tion of  their  scaffold,  which  filled  the  hall  from 
side  to  side,  end  to  end,  and  floor  to  ceiling. 
The  top  required  for  the  ceiling- Avork  a floor 
of  si.xty  dozen  planks,  and  there  were  sixty-four 
uprights,  many  of  them  of  two  and  three  poles 
lashed  together,  besides  horizontal  aud  diagonal 
braces. 


FOUNTAIN  IN  THE  PIAZZA  DEL  DUOMO, 
PERUGIA. 

Perugia,  the  Pernsia  Augusta  of  the  ancients, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  tho  many 
Italian  cities  rich  in  mementoes  of  former  times, 
and  on  that  account  vast  storehouses  of  Classic 
and  Mediaeval  art-treasures.  Besides  being 
favoured  by  nature  in  its  surroundings,  Perugia 
possesses  an  nnnsnal  number  of  handsome 
buildings  and  monuments,  one  of  Avhich  is  the 
artistic  and  original  fountain  in  the  square  in 
front  of  the  cathedral.  We  give  in  this  number 
an  illustration  of  it,  Avhich  speaks  for  itself. 


CAMDEN  TURKISH  BATHS, 

CAMDEN  TOWN. 

The  Camden  Turkish  Baths,  of  which  we 
publish  a view  and  plan  this  Aveek,  erected  from 
tho  designs  and  under  tho  superintendence  of 
Mr.  H.  II.  Bridgman,  architect,  were  inaugu- 
rated on  the  2Sth  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie.  At  five  o’clock  in  the 
cveiiiug,  about  150  gentlemen,  at  the  invitation 
of  tho  architect,  assembled  in  the  “ cooling- 
room”  of  the  baths,  Avhich  is  fitted  up  in  a 
most  sumptuous  manner,  the  walls  and  ceiling 
being  composed  entirely  of  variegated  marbles. 

After  juspecting  tbe  building,  the  company, 
which  iucludod  many  well-known  men,  returned 
to  the  marble  room,  and  Dr.  ilorel!  Mackenzie 
complimented  the  architect  upon  tbe  spirit  ho 
had  displayed  in  erecting  these  baths  at  his  own 
expense;  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  belief 
that  they  would  prove  a great  success,  as  there 
was  at  least  a population  of  half  a million  in- 
habitants between  Regent’s  Park  and  IIolloAvay. 
i Dr.  Mackenzie  traced  tho  history  of  the  Turkish 
bath  from  tho  time  of  the  Romans  to  its  intro- 
duction into  England  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  dilated  at  some  length  on  the  objections 
hitherto  raised  against  the  Turkish  bath,  and 
refuted  them  : (1)  of  fear,  Avhich  was  based  in 
ignorance ; (2)  that  Turkish  baths  weakened 
the  body  ; (3)  that  they  injured  the  constitution; 
and  (4)  that  they  occupied  much  time  in  being 
taken.  Dr.  Mackenzie  then  declared  the 
“ Camden  Turkish  Baths  ” open,  and  the 
company  adjourned  to  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry- 
hall,  kindly  granted  for  tbe  occasion  by  the 
Vestry,  Avhere  a dinner  was  provided  in  com- 
memoration  of  the  opening  ceremony,  Sir  Thos. 
Chambers,  M.P.,  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  a happy  speech,  maintained 
that  every  man  who  introduced  any  sanitary 
iustitution  was  a public  benefactor. 

A description  of  the  baths  appeared  in  tho 
Builder  of  the  30th  ult. 

The  view  we  now  give  illustrates  tho  interior 
of  the  cooling-room;  tho  walla  and  ceiling 
being  in  “ Athenian  marble,”  decorated  in 
gold,  the  recesses  being  lined  with  silvered  glass. 
As  before  stated,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hunt,  of  St.  Paul’s 
Works,  BoAV-common,  Avas  tho  builder. 


Royal  Academy. — At  a general  assembly 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  held  on  the  19th, 
Mr.  Henry  Stacy  Marks,  paiuter.Avas  elected  nn 
Academician. 
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THE  CAMDEN  TURKISH  BATHS. Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgmaw,  Architect. 
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HUDDERSFIELD  NEW  MARKET  HALL. 

HuDDERSFiEtD,  which  is  rising  in  importance, 
has  long  needed  a covered  market.  The  need 
ia  about  to  be  supplied,  and  the  accompanying 
engraving  shows  how  this  is  being  done.  The 
style  of  the  new  building  is  after  an  early  type 
of  domestic  Gothic. 

The  plan  is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  270  ft. 
by  101  ft.  6 in.,  surrounded  by  shops,  having  an 
entrance  in  the  centre  of  each  side  ; and  it  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  King-street,  on  the 
south  by  Victoria-street,  east  by  Shambles-lane, 
and  west  by  Victoria-laue.  Externally,  there 
ai  o two  blocks  of  shops  and  offices  in  the  King- 
street  and  Victoria-street  fronts,  connected  by 
butchers’  shops  running  the  whole  length  of 
Shambles  and  Victoiia  lanes.  The  King-street 
front  is  four  stories  high,  having  a gable  in  the 
centre,  and  octagonal  oriel  windows  at  the 
corners.  This  block  contains  on  the  ground 
floor  the  principal  entrance  and  the  entrances  to 
some  ten  first-class  offices  and  conveniences 
(situated  on  the  first  and  second  floors),  and 
four  shops,  with  cellaring  beneath,  suitable  for 
grocers  or  provision  merchants.  Accommoda- 
tion is  also  provided  on  the  third  floor  for  the 
office-keepers.  Immediately  over  the  entrance 
rises  a clock-tovver,  with  wooden  spire,  to  the 
height  of  106  ft.  The  Victoria-street  front  con- 
tains, on  the  ground-floor,  the  entrance  to  the 
wholesale  market,  having  two  fishmongers’ 
shops  on  either  side,  with  cellaring  under  and 
offices  over,  similar  in  general  arrangement  to 
the  King-street  front.  Entering  the  hall  from 
King-street,  by  a few  steps  to  the  left,  it  is  seen 
that  the  architect  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
sloping  ground,  and  has  placed  a row  of  general 
shops  immediately  over  the  butchers’  shops,  in 
SharnUea-lane,  while  on  the  right  he  has  placed 
an  arcaded  gallery,  raised  some  4 ft.  above  the 
general  floor  level.  This  gallery  will,  probably, 
be  let  in  stalls  for  the  sale  of  toys,  books, 
musical  instruments,  and  such  like  goods  ; while 
the  hull  itself,  231  ft.  9 in.  by  71  ft.  6 in.  (which 
has  cellaring  10  ft.  high  for  the  storing  of  green- 
grocery, &o.,  under  the  whole  area),  is  to  bo 
fitted  up  with  octagonal  stands,  each  containing 
four  stalls, — having  longitudinal  and  transverse 
gangways  running  from  wall  to  wall  between 
the  same.  The  whole  of  the  llooring  of  the  hall 
is  to  bo  laid  with  Claridge’s  Seyssel  aspbalte, 
and  is  carried  by  Dennett’s  patent  fireproof 
arching  on  some  sixty  or  seventy  iron  columns. 
The  roof  is  in  one  span  of  71  ft.  6 in.,  framed 
together  with  wrought-iron  purlins,  wind 
bracings,  and  principals,  12  ft.  apart,  having 
ridges  and  gutters  running  transversely, 
whereby  there  will  be  an  abundant  supply  of 
light  obtained  from  the  north  side  only.  The 
shops  are  finished  in  white  and  ornamental 
glazed  bricks,  and  are  provided  with  gas,  water, 
open  fireplaces,  &c.  The  hall  will  probably  be 
lighted  at  night  by  means  of  electric  lights. 
The  present  contracts  for  the  building  amount 
to  tho  sum  of  21,0001.  The  building  is  so 
designed  that  the  wholesale  market  can  be 
removed,  and  the  general  market  extended 
throughout.  The  architect  ia  Mr.  Edward 
Hughes,  Lord-street,  Huddersfield ; and  tho 
several  contractors  are,  for  the  mason's  work, 
&c.,  Messrs.  Radcliffe  Sc  Sons ; joioer’a  work, 
Messrs.  Dawson  & Co.,  Moldgreeuj  slater’s 
work,  Mr.  G.  Hargreaves,  Dewsbnry ; plumber’s 
work,  Mr.  J.  E.  Smithson,  Bradford-road ; 
plasterer’s  work,  Messrs.  Longbottom  & Sons ; 
ironfonnder’s  work,  Messrs.  Handyside  & Co., 
Derby;  carver’s  work,  Mr.  S.  Anty,  Lindley; 
and  the  painter’s  work,  Messrs.  Mitchell  Bros. 
The  walls  are  now  ready  for  the  roof. 


A Novel  Exliibitiou.— An  interesting  exhi- 
bition of  children’s  work  is  being  held  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
It  consists  of  a collection  of  dolls  in  costume 
rag  dolls  and  animals,  dolls’  houses,  scrap-books, 
and  illuminated  texts,  the  sole  and  unaided 
work  of  children — readers  of  “ Little  Polka  ” 
Magazine.  The  dolls,  &c.,  have  been  sent  in 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe — from  Java, 
Egypt,  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and  all  parts 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  our  own  country, 
— in  competition  for  valuable  prizes  and  medals 
offered  by  the  proprietors  of  “Little  Polks.’’ 
A noteworthy  feature  of  the  exhibition  consists 
in  the  fact  that  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  show,  on  the  11th  of  January,  all  the  work 
will  be  distributed  among  the  numerous  chil- 
dren’s  hospitals,  for  the  benefit  of  the  little  sick 
inmates. 


THE  VIEWS  OP  THE  ANTI-RESTORERS.* 

I THINE  we  can  afford  to  dismiss,  without 
notice,  an  accusation  against  our  society,  fre- 
quent at  the  commencement  of  its  existence, 
that  the  practical  effect  of  our  principles  in 
opposing  restoration  was  to  allow  old  buildings 
to  perish.  The  restorers,  in  opposing  our  views, 
boasted  of  tho  buildings  which  they  had  saved 
from  destrnction  by  shoring  and  underpinning; 
and  if  this  had  been  all  they  had  done,  we 
could  only  have  bid  them  God  speed. 

They  understand  us  better  now,  and  acknow- 
ledge  that  we  are  all  at  one  as  to  the  duty  of 
taking  every  mechanical  means  of  keeping  old 
buildings  standing. 

Bub  they  think  us  mere  enthusiasts,  well 
meaning  perhaps,  sometimes  even  useful  in  our 
way,  though  occasionally  troublesome.  An 
architect,  whose  friendship  I value,  and  whose 
talents  I admire,  told  me  that  tho  views  and 
principles  of  our  society  were  quite  unpractical, 
and  that  they  would  break  down  if  an  architect 
attempted  to  carry  them  out  in  his  business; 
but  that  he  rejoiced  at  the  foundation  of  the 
society,  and  believed  that  we  were  doing  good 
work, — all  the  more  that  we  over-stated  our 
views ; because  the  public,  between  destruc- 
tiveness of  the  restorers  and  the  exaggerations 
of  our  side,  would  form  a sound  judgment  on 
the  matter.  I know  that  this  is  also  tho  opinion 
of  many  able  and  conscientious  architects,  who 
would  cover  consciously  sacrifice  old  monu- 
ments to  their  own  interest. 

At  a meeting  of  the  younger  Architectural 
Association  great  fun  was  made  of  the  probable 
practical  results  of  tho  Society’s  views,  and  a 
really  amusing  picture  was  exhibited  of  a rotten 
old  village,  which  (it  was  supposed)  the  Society 
had^  purchased,  prolonging  tho  existence  of  its 
falling  gables  and  chimneys  by  a forest  of  props. 

And  doubtless  it  is  a hard  saying,  and  few 
can  bear  it,  that  every  ancient  building  is  worth 
the  ground  it  stands  on,  and  that  oven  if  an  old 
bnilding  has  become  useless  for  present  pur- 
poses we  should  preserve  it  unaltered  ; rather 
than  by  our  meddling  destroy  it  as  a monument 
of  bygone  art ; or  in  our  greed  pull  it  down  for 
the  value  of  the  site. 

Undoubtedly,  from  an  ordinary  point  of  view 
these  opinions  are  unpractical, — mere  waste  of 
money,  if  the  building  serves  no  practical  use 
and  tho  site  can  be  sold  for  a high  price. 

Some  one  wrote  the  other  day  to  the  Times 
that  he  had  visited  a number  of  the  City  churches 
one  Sunday  during  service  and  found  an  average 
congregation  of  only  twenty  in  each,  which  fact 
ho  thought  conclusive  for  their  destruction. 

But  the  practical  question  in  reality  is, 
“ What  do  we  think  it  best  worth  while  to  spend 
our  money  on  ? " The  clergy,  for  instance,  say 
that  the  City  churches  should  be  sold  for  the 
good  of  souls.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners  put  the  money  they  get  for  these 
churches  into  their  common  fund,  and  spend 
30,000i.  out  of  it  in  restoring  Southwell  Minster, 
which  is  quite  sound  and  weather-tight. 

I can  conceive  no  better  employment  of  the 
overgrown  wealth  of  the  London  City  Companies 
than  in  preserving  the  old  buiidings  on  their 
land  ; yet  they  are  destroying  them  every  year ; 
the  Carpenters’  Company  have  even  destroyed 
their  old  historic  ball  for  the  saka  of  bigger 
ground-rents,  and  have  erected  a gorgeous  new 
one,  in  which  the  motive  of  the  design  seems 
to  have  been  how  much  money  they  could  pos- 
sibly spend  on  it. 

I believe  that  Wren’s  chnrches,  apart  from 
any  practical  use,  are  of  more  value  than  the 
price  of  their  sites,  and  that  it  is  not  the  true 
interest  of  the  Clmrch  to  sell  them  for  the 
money  which  they  bring. 

We  hold  of  these  and  every  ancient  building 
that  they  ought  to  be  preserved  with  every  feature 
of  every  age  of  their  history,  even  though  we  have 
no  actual  use  for  them;  and  that  the  money  of 
the  country  could  not  be  better  employed  than 
in  so  doing.  But  we  have  employed  onr  wealth 
rather  in  destroying  our  old  art.  Poverty,  as 
Wordsworth  said,  is  the  great  preserver.  People 
live  on  iu  old  houses  when  they  cannot  afford  to 
build  new  ones;  and  it  is  marvellous  how  useful 
and  suitable  they  find  them  when  they  have  no 
money  to  alter  them  and  pnll  them  about.  If 
we  had  not  had  those  millions  to  spend  on 
restoring  our  churches  what  treasures  of  old  art 
would  have  been  preserved  to  ua.  If  Napo- 
leon III.  had  not  renewed  the  French  cathe- 
drals  to  give  the  people  work,  what  a pleasure  it 
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would  still  have  been  to  visit  them;  and  it  may 
be  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  lessened  wealth 
of  the  country  at  the  present  time  that  it  may 
spare  the  few  churches  that  yet  remain  unre- 
stored, by  cutting  off  the  supplies  from  tho 
restoring  clergy  and  architects. 

Every  one  who  loves  old  buildings  would  like 
to  see  them  continued  in  daily  use,  still  serving 
human  wants  ; for  this  is  the  surest  guarantee 
for  their  preservation.  It  is  this  which  has  pre- 
served to  ns  the  few  antique  classic  buildings 
which  the  world  still  possesses, — the  Parthenon 
and  the  Pantheon  and  the  Roman  basilicas, 
because  they  wero  Christian  churches  ; the  am- 
phitheatres of  Rome  and  Verona,  and  the 
theatre  at  Orange,  because  they  were  Mediieval 
fortresses.  And  though  we  have  now  a know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  authentic  historical  monu- 
ments and  documents  foreign  to  the  thought  of 
antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages,  which  ought  to 
make  us  preserve  them  at  any  cost,  however 
practically  useless  to  us,  there  is  a risk  that  this 
historical  enthusiasm  might  grow  languid,  the 
roofs  get  leaky,  and  the  building  fall  into  decay, 
without  any  one  knowing  or  caring.  If  a house 
ia  lived  in,  broken  slates  and  rotten  timbers  are 
looked  to  and  replaced ; if  a church  ia  used,  it 
is  kept  weather-tight. 

Therefore,  keep  an  old  building  in  use  as  long 
as  you  can.  If  the  old  use  is  utterly  extinct, 
then  put  it  to  some  other,  provided  this  can  be 
done  without  destroying  its  historical  features. 

Among  the  most  authentically  preserved  of 
Middle-aged  buildings  are  some  “desecrated’’ 
churches  and  convents  in  Prance,  kept  sound 
and  weather-tight  as  barns  and  farm  buildings, 
or  even  applied  to  the  baser  uses  of  manufac- 
tories, unless  where  a rich  and  cestbetic  pro- 
prietor has  beautified  them  in  modern  Medimval 
taste. 

An  opponent  of  our  society's  views  has  asked 
whether  we  would  object  to  such  churches  being 
restored  to  their  original  use.  Tho  society 
would  probably  reserve  its  opinion  till  some 
actual  case  came  under  its  observation.  Speak- 
ing for  myself,  I should  say  that,  if  the  old 
fabric  of  such  a church  were  sound,  I should 
prefer  to  see  the  manufactory  cleared  out  of  it. 

Tlie  case  is  different  with  ruins.  To  restore 
them  to  actual  use  again  almost  certainly  in- 
volves the  destruction  of  their  artistic  and 
historical  interest.  Think  of  a ruined  hall  or 
castle  restored  into  a modern  house,  as  has 
occasional  been  done,  its  historical  features  re- 
placed by  butlers’  pantries  and  servants’  rooms, 
and  the  complicated  comforts  of  modern  life. 
Fix  the  loose  stones  in  a ruined  building,  stop 
water  getting  into  the  walls,  prop  up  the  bulging 
walls  by  obvious  nineteenth-century  buttresses, 
prevent,  as  far  as  may  be,  its  further  decay. 

But  if  an  old  house  has  continued  to  be  lived 
in,  keep  it  still  habitable  by  constant  repairing; 
and,  if  possible,  inhabited.  This  may  involve 
some  alterations  ; though  I am  sure  those  which 
are  made  aro  often  quite  unnecessary.  I know 
a beautiful  Jacobean  house  whose  owners,  for 
generations,  have  been  poor,  and  never  had  any 
money  to  spend  on  altering  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  moat  perfect  and  charming  in  the 
land. 

I know  another  old  house  which  would  have 
been  as  interesting,  hut  its  owners  liave  all 
been  rich,  and  one  after  another  has  altered  it 
according  to  tho  fashion  of  his  day.  Originally 
Elizabethan,  the  mullioned  windows  wero 
changed  to  sash  windows  in  Georgian  times. 
Their  last  owner  altered  them  back  into  tho 
false  Gothic  of  fifty  years  ago.  Their  present 
owner  would  rather  that  either  of  the  old  styles 
had  been  retained.  A family  may  really  often 
find  that  it  can  fit  itself  to  an  old  house  with 
greater  advantage  than  refitting  tho  house  to 
the  family.  Changes  iu  old  houses  and  churches, 
are  mostly  made  for  mere  fashion  and  fancy, 
and  not  from  any  real  necessity. 

Modern  church  restorations  surely  afford  in- 
numerable  examples  of  this.  Excellent  oak 
panelling  and  beautiful  woodwork  are  pulled 
away  because  they  are  out  of  fashion.  The 
carved  Jacobean  pulpit,  with  its  canopy,  ■which 
was  of  real  practical  use,  in  assisting  the 
preacher's  voice,  indicating  the  time  when 
preaching  became  an  important  part  of  the 
service,  is  discarded  for  one  of  the  wine-glass 
pattern,  and  all  this,  not  for  any  practical  good, 
but  becanse  they  are  out  of  fashion,  from  pre- 
cisely the  same  motive  in  tho  parson  and  archi- 
tect as  makes  a lady  discard  last  year’s  bonnet 
for  a new  one. 

Are  the  new  open-timbered  roofs,  which  let 
in  the  wind,  and  sometimes  even  the  snow,  and 
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keep  the  congregation  shivering,  practical  ? Is 
it  practical  to  replace  the  glorious  carved  oak 
roofs  of  the  Norfolk  churches  with  deal  ones, 
and  sell  the  lead  to  pay  for  the  process  ? Is 
what  is  threatened  at  St.  Alban’s  a sensible  or 
practical  proceeding?  The  building  has  an 
ancient  oak  roof,  of  flat  pitch,  covered  with  lead 
of  the  beautiful  white  colour  which  old  lead 
with  the  silver  in  it  always  has,  with  a flat 
painted  wooden  ceiling,  an  old  repainting,  pro- 
bably, of  still  more  ancient  decoration.  The 
architect  reported  that  this  roof  could  bo  cheaply 
and  substantially  repaired.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
decided  to  destroy  it,  and  replace  it  by  a new 
steep  pitched  roof  of  pine  and  slates,  as  there 
is  not  money  to  do  anything  better.  All  seem 
to  agree  that  slates  are  a paltry  covering  for 
such  a building.  One  suggests  red  tiles,  another 
copper.  The  architect  writes  to  the  Times  that 
it  has  been  irrevocably  decreed  to  have  a new 
tall  roof.  That,  to  bo  worthy  of  the  building, 
this  roof  ought  to  be  covered  with  lead,  but  that 
there  is  not  money  to  cover  it  with  anything 
better  than  slates ; as  there  is  not,  to  make  it  of 
better  wood  than  fir  ; and  on  these  grounds  ho 
appeals  to  the  public  to  subscribe  money  to 
provide  tho  lead.  And  this,  after  ho  had  de- 
clared that  the  present  roof  of  oak  was  sound, 
and  only  wanted  repair,  a roof,  already  covered 
with  old  lead  with  the  silver  in  it  white  and 
beautiful ; not  like  new  lead,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  results  on  the  lantern  at  Ely, 
turns  as  black  as  one’s  hat,  or  like  a lead  cistern. 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  practical  or  common 
sense. 

One  of  tho  “practical”  uecossities  which  has 
caused  the  greatest  pulling  about  of  the  interior 
of  old  churches  is  tho  return  to  tho  ancient 
practice  of  having  surpliced  boys  to  sing  in  the 
clianccl  instead  of  the  village  choir  in  the  west 
gallery.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
have  any  opinion  on  a matter  of  church  order, 
but  I confess  I cannot  sympathise  with  the 
feeling  which  forbids  female  voices  to  lead  the 
singing  in  a village  church.  Fitting  rather  and 
beautiful  are  the  lines  in  the  “ Tillage  Black- 
smith,”— 

" He  hears  his  dauchter’s  voice 
Sioping  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  bis  heart  rejoice.” 

In  great  cathedrals  which,  wich  us  in  England, 
were  generally  monastic  establishments,  or 
minsters  as  well  as  cathedrals,  wo  would  not 
wish  to  SCO  the  tradition  broken  of  having  choirs 
of  men  and  boys  only,  and  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
tho  peculiar  composition  of  the  Pope’s  choir 
may  even  bo  fitting;  but  I cannot  think  sneh 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  holier  or  more 
seemly  than  the  old  village  choirs  in  our  country 
churches. 

But  iu  the  old  galleries  there  was  a risk,  I 
have  heard,  of  young  men  catching  maidens’ 
eyes  as  they  sat  behind  the  congregation.  But 
since  Petrarch’s  day,  and  before  it,  men  have 
seen  their  Lauras  first  in  church,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  no  re-arrangements  of  church  fittings 
will  prevent  it. 

Another  great  cause  of  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  old  church  fittings  has  been  the 
crusade  against  pews.  These,  doubtless,  had 
evils  connected  with  them,  and  sometimes  were 
the  outward  embodiment  of  unchristian  exclu- 
siveness and  Belfishness,  as  w’hen  a pew  in  a 
crowded  church  was  kept  empty  and  locked,  its 
owners  being  absent.  But  this  might  have  been 
remedied  without  destroying  them ; the  locks, 
for  instance,  might  have  been  removed.  There 
were  mauy  tender  aud  beautiful  associations 
connected  with  old  family  pews,  and  their 
almost  universal  destruction  has  marred  tho 
historical  interest  of  most  of  our  old  churches. 

But  even  admitting  that  all  these  changes  in 
church  arrangement  were  necessary  results  of 
the  new  life  aud  earnestness  which  have  visited 
the  church  in  these  latter  days,  if  only  the 
changes  had  been  made  which  were  necessary 
to  give  embodiment  to  tbe  new  ideas,  our  old 
clmrches  would  have  remained  to  us  little 
injured  or  altered.  These  changes  in  arrange- 
ment would  have  told  their  own  tale — would 
have  added  a new  chapter  to  tlio  history  of  the 
church,  and  an  additional  record  of  changing 
manners  and  opinions. 

It  is  tho  needless  alterations  which  have 
ruined  our  old  churches,  alterations  caused  by 
no  necessities  of  ritual,  or  stability  of  the  fabric, 
but  born  of  vanity  and  fashion,  of  a hatred 
of  particular  styles,  — Classic,  Jacobean,  Per- 
pendicular, and  even  Decorated,  which  makes 
the  restoring  parsons  and  architects  destroy 
the  most  beautiful  and  costly  specimens  of  them  ; 


and  kept  'alive  by  one  of  tbe  strangest  and 
stupidest  fallacies  of  modem  times,  namely, 
that  tbe  restoring  architect’s  imitation  of  some 
epoch  of  Medimval  art  is  practically  the  same 
thing  as  Medimval  art  itself.  As  well  say  that 
rouge,  and  wigs,  and  false  teeth  are  characteris- 
tics of  the  health  and  life  of  youth.  Surely  it 
is  more  practical  to  bold  with  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments  that 
every  specimen  of  old  art  of  every  age  ought  to 
be  religiously  preserved. 


ST.  ALBAN’S  CATHEDRAL. 

TUB  NAVE  BOOK. 

A GENKRAL  meeting  of  tho  St.  Alban’s 
Archceological  and  Architectural  Society  was 
held  last  week.  An  elaborate  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  E.  Keysor,  on  “The  Decorative  Paint- 
ings of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,”  comparing  these 
works  with  those  similar  in  period  aud  subject 
existing  elsewhere  in  England.  The  following 
report  to  tbe  Faculty  Committee,  by  Mr.  J.  0. 
Scott,  the  architect,  " On  tho  Nave  Roof,”  was 
then  read : — 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  committee,  a 
now  aspect  of  the  great  question  of  re-roofing 
the  nave  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral  has  arisen, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Considerable  differences  of  opinion  having  been 
expressed  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere  on 
this  subject,  Mr.  Street  was  requested,  by  the 
Conservation  Committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  to  visit  St.  Alban’s,  and  to  report  to 
them  on  tbe  question.  Ho  paid  a visit  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Christian 
and  Mr.  Blorafleld,  and  tho  result  of  his  exami- 
nation has  been  drawn  up  in  a formal  paper, 
which  was  read  by  him  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  on  the  28th  of  last  month.* 

Mr.  Street  urges  two  points  of  great  import- 
ance. The  first  is, — that  the  present  roof  is  of 
far  too  much  interest  and  value  to  be  destroyed, 
and  that,  though  in  want  of  considerable  repairs, 
it  is  capable  of  being  restored  and  made  sound. 
His  second  point  is  as  follows  : — From  tho  notes 
which  betook,  and  the  observations  be  was  able 
to  make  during  his  visit,  ho  has  come  to  the 
conclnsion  that  only  one  high-pitched  roof  ever 
existed,  namely,  the  original  Norman  one, — 
that  this  roof  must  of  necessity  have  been 
without  parapets,  and  that  it  had  overhanging 
eaves,  — that  the  existing  parapets  arc  of 
late  date,  and  were  added  at  the  same 
time  that  the  low  roof  was  substituted  for 
the  high  Norman  one,  — and  that,  therefore, 
to  do  as  is  proposed,  that  is  to  say,  to  retain 
the  parapets  and  cornice,  and  to  add  a high- 
pitched  roof  within  them,  would  be  altogether 
unjustifiable,  because  it  would  be  producing  a 
combination  which  has  never  at  any  time  existed 
in  St.  Alban’s.  Doubtless,  if  Mr.  Street  is  right 
ia  these  conclusions,  tho  only  reasonable  course 
open  to  tho  committee  would  bo  to  abandon  tho 
proposed  high-pitched  roof,  for  the  only  alter- 
native would  be  to  restore  the  ancient  Norman 
roof,  destroying  tho  existing  parapets  and  cor- 
nice, which  would  be  a bold  act  of  destructiro re- 
storation,— such  as  I am  convinced  the  committee 
would  never  deliberately  sanction,  and  in  which 
I could  never  consent  to  take  part.  The  tone  of 
Mr\  Street’s  paper  was  very  positive,  and,  as  no 
one  present  at  the  meeting  was  able  to  con- 
trovert his  theory,  it  is  nob  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Society  came  to  a irnauimous  resolu- 
tion based  upon  that  theory,  and  condemning 
our  proposals.  So  emphatic  were  the  statements 
that,  when  I first  heard  of  tho  facts  Mr.  Street 
had  insisted  upon  as  being  indisputable,  I con- 
fess I was  staggered,  though,  from  my  previous 
knowledge  of  the  case,  1 had  great  doubts  of 
their  accuracy.  As  soon  as  possible  I came 
down  to  St.  Alban’s,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  Mr.  Street’s  theory,  or  that 
upon  which  we  had  worked  in  preiiariug  our 
drawings  for  the  new  roof,  was  the  correct  one. 
With  every  facility  for  making  a complete  in- 
vestigation, I inspected  all  those  parts  of  the 
building  which  are  involved  in  tho  question  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  had  minutely  accurate 
measurements  taken,  showing  the  true  relation 
between  the  present  parapets  and  tho  roof 
marks  still  existing  upon  the  tower-walls.  The 
opinion  which  I have  formed  from  these  investi- 
gations ia  entirely  opposed  to  Mr.  Street’s 
theory  of  no  high  roof  having  ever  existed  at 
the  same  time  with  parapets. 
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The  leading  facts  are  these : — first,  that  there 
are  on  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  indications  of 
two  high  roofs,  of  different  altitudes,  having 
abutted  against  it  ; aud  secondly,  that  the 
Norman  walls  of  tho  nave  were  raised  some 
3 ft.  when  the  present  cornices  and  parapets 
were  added  to  them.  The  evidences  of  tho  two 
high  roofs  can  be  most  distinctly  seen  when 
once  attention  has  been  directed  to  them;  but, 
owing  to  the  careful  way  in  which  these  chases 
or  grooves  were  filled  up  when  the  tower  was 
restored,  they  are  by  no  means  conspicuous,  and 
I can  quite  understand  their  having  escaped 
attention.  From  the  relative  position  of  these 
indications  on  the  tower-wall,  and  the  original 
and  existing  levels  of  the  nave-walls,  I deduce 
tho  following  conclusions  : — Thac  at  some 
period,  which,  I think,  was  probably  some  little 
time  before  the  erection  of  the  Decorated  bays 
of  the  nave,  the  builders  became  dissatisfied 
with  tho  absolute  severity  of  the  nave  an! 
transepts;  that,  to  remedy  this,  they  deter- 
mined to  add  au  enriched  cornice,  with  a parapet, 
in  place  of  the  overhanging  eaves  then  existing  ; 
and  that  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  do  this 
with  the  waTs  and  roof  left  just  as  they  were. 
Two  measures  ■were  adopted, — the  Norman 
clearstory  walls  were  raised,  while  the  roof  was 
dropped.  Although  neithsr  of  these  alteratious 
alone  was  sufficient  to  give  enough  space  for  a 
gutter  and  parapet  between  the  outside  of  tho 
wall  and  the  feet  of  the  rafters,  yet,  together, 
they  afforded  tho  space  required,  and  that 
in  this  way  the  builders  were  enabled  to 
enrich  the  nave,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  ad- 
ditional height  of  wall,  to  give  increased  dignity, 
both  within  and  without  tho  building.  Tho 
arches  or  bridges  across  the  angles  of  tho  tower 
connecting  the  nave  and  transept  parapets  were, 

I have  no  doubt,  added  at  the  same  time,  the 
intention  being  to  enrich  the  transepts  as  well 
as  the  nave.  This  seems  never  to  have  been 
done,  there  being  on  the  transepts  no  trace 
whatever  of  Mediseval  parapets.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  tho  fall  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  nave,  and  the  consequent  rebuilding  of  it, 
absorbed  all  the  available  funds,  and  the  tran- 
septs had  to  be  left  for  better  times.  Mr. 
Street  has  stated  that  these  bridges  are  “ cer- 
tainly  nob  earlier”  than  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  perhaps  as  late  as  1500.  But,  that  this  is 
impossible  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  short 
length  of  the  upper  moulding  of  the  nave  cor- 
nice, which  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  returns  in  the  solid  along  the  face  of 
the  bridge.  This  is  on  the  south  side.  On  the 
north  side,  where  the  details  are  plainer,  tho 
nave  cornice  consists  only  of  a bold  string, 
which,  though  very  plain,  I feel  confident  is  of 
Deccrated  date.  Its  continuation  across  the 
bridge  is  quite  complete.  Mr.  Street  has  spoken 
of  tho  ancient  parapet  which  exists  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  as  being,  to  the  best  of  bis 
belief,  “ not  older  than  the  fifteenth  century.”  It 
may  be  presumptuous  iu  me  to  differ  from  him 
on  a question  of  this  sort,  but  iu  all  its  featui’es, 
although  it  is  so  plain,  it  is  unquestionably  what 
I have  been  taught  to  regard  as  Decorated  in 
style.  To  sum  up  this  part  of  tbe  subject,  I am 
able  to  assert  with  confidence,  that  at  some 
period,  a high-pitched  roof  co-existed  with  tho 
parapets,  .and  that,  so  far,  the  resolution  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  is  based  upon  an  erro- 
neous theory. 

Turning  now  to  l\Ir.  Street’s  first  point,  that 
the  present  roof  is  of  far  too  great  value  to  be 
swept  away,  and  is  capable  of  thorough  repair, 

I need  hardly  say  that  this  is  the  same  opinion 
which  I have  myself  advocated  before  this  com- 
mittee on  several  occasions.  I accept  all  that 
Mr.  Street  says  on  this  subject,  which  is  indeed 
almost  identical  with  what  I have  myself  said 
and  written  repeatedly.  I do  not,  however, 
deduce  tho  opinion  that  the  vast  iinprovcinenb 
which  the  addition  of  the  high  roof  would  be, 
should  bo  abandoned  ; but  that  a reasonable 
mode  of  dealing  with  tho  case  would  be  to 
retain  tho  present  roof  ns  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  many,  to  remove  from  it  its  heavy 
covering  of  boarding  and  lead,  to  make  such 
repairs  as  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  to 
erect,  altogether  independently  of  it,  our  high- 
pitched  roof  exactly  as  it  has  been  contracted 
for,  placing  tho  new  principals  of  it  side  by  side 
with  the  old  ones,  aud  even  where  necessary 
giving  the  old  timbers  support  from  the  new,  as 
has  already  been  sanctioned  by  the  committee 
in  the  case  of  the  eastern  bays.  Treated  in 
this  way  tho  old  roof  would  have  no  actnalwork 
to  do,  being  retained  as  au  object  of  antiquarian 
interest,  while  the  cathedral  would  have  for  its 
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covering  as  perfect  a roof  as  can  bo  constructed. 
It  may  be  felt  by  some  that  such  a course  at 
the  present  moment  >you1c1  bo  yielding  too  much 
to  the  adverse  opinion  which  has  been  e.Ypres?ed. 
Bat  I will  venture  to  ask  whether  any  com- 
mittee, however  distinguished,  can  lose  dignity 
through  being  influenced  on  an  antiquarian 
question  by  so  august  n body  as  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  whose  special  province  it  surely  is, 
not  indeed  to  decide  architectural  questions,  bat 
to  determine  the  value  of  objects  of  antiquity? 
Ta  this  case,  they  have  expressed  a strong 
opinion  that  this  old  roof,  bearing  as  it  does 
traces  of  various  dates  and  modes  of  con- 
struction, while  its  timbers  are  those  of  a far 
more  ancient  structnro,  is  an  object  of  great 
worth,  and  one  which  deserves  careful  conserva- 
tion. Itbas  been  objected  thatit  would  be  useless 
to  preserve  this  roof,  as  it  would  be  hidden  from 
below  by  the  ceiling  and  from  above  by  the  new 
covering  ; but  I desire  to  point  out  that  it  would 
be  far  more  accessible  aud  visible  than  it  is  now, 
and  that  all  who  desired  to  do  so  would  be 
able  to  examine  it  with  facility,  which  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  done  now.  My  advice  to 
the  committee  then  is,  that  so  far  we  should 
yield  to  the  representations  of  the  Society  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  for  the  reasons  I have 
stated,  we  should  adhere  stoutly  to  our  deter- 
mination  to  erect  a high  roof.  1 am  confident, 
ns  I have  always  been,  that  the  gain  in  external 
appearance  will  be  very  great,  though  the  alte- 
ration in  the  general  aspect  of  the  building  will 
not  be  nearly  so  startling  as  some  expect, 
owing  to  the  very  moderate  height  to  which 
the  old  roof,  which  I propose  to  follow  exactly, 
rose. 

Two  objections  of  Mr.  Street’s  must  be 
noticed,  namely,  that  the  roof  would  dwarf  the 
tower,  and  that  it  must  be  followed  by  a similar 
change  in  the  transepts.  With  reference  to  the 
first,  he  mentions  the  case  of  Wincbestei’,  which 
rises  27  ft.  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof  and  looks 
low.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Street’s  own  figures, 
the  tower  at  St.  Albau’s  will  still  rise  to  nearly 
double  this  height,  while  I am  confident  that 
its  great  size  and  magnificence  will  prevent  any 
such  injury  as  ho  fears  being  done  to  it.  As 
regards  the  transepts,  I hold  that,  although  the 
restoration  of  their  high  roofs  would  be  lawful, 
it  would  be  far  from  expedient.  It  is  the  vast 
length  of  the  nave  which  demands  the  restora- 
tion of  its  former  height,  but  no  such  reason 
exists  ill  the  case  of  the  transepts,  nor  do  I see 
any  objection  to  their  being  subordinate  to  the 
nave,  as  indeed  I believe  them  to  have  been 
originally.  Moreover,  their  present  effect  is  so 
highly  picturesque,  so  unique  and  characteristic, 
that  I should  shriuk  from  making  any  marked 
alteration  in  their  present  form. 

This  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams, 
showing  the  disturbed  portions  of  the  tile 
work  ill  the  tower  walls,  and  showing  the  lines 
of  the  suggested  roofs. 

Biscussiou  having  been  iiiviced,  Mr.  J.  Neale, 
r,S. A.,  stated  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  defend  Messrs.  Street,  Christian,  aud  Blom- 
fiold,  because  the  former  gentleman  determined 
to  answer  l^tr.  Scott's  paper.  lie  considered 
the  present  state  of  the  question  most  unsatis- 
factory. It  had  been  nuide  most  clear  that  the 
existing  roof  might  be  mainfained;  and,  if  so, 
it  should  bo  maintained  as  the  real  covering  of 
the  building,  and  not  be  treated  as  suggested. 
He  had  strenuously  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
full  consideration  of  the  matter.  It  seemed 
most  reasonable  that  the  subscribers,  who  really 
came  to  their  decieiou  on  imperfect  information, 
in  August  last,  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
rescinding  their  resolution.  They  decided  that 
a high-i)itched  roof  should  be  erected,  because 
they  believed  that  the  present  roof  could  not  bo 
repaired.  This  was  now  agreed  on  all  bauds  to  bo 
incorrect,  and  a real  decision  should  bo  come  to 
in  a full  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  who  should 
bo  made  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  lie 
had  spent  several  dajs  in  measuring  the  west 
face  of  the  tower,  marking  every  disturbed  tile 
on  his  drawing.  The  grooves  or  chases  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Scott  did  not  exist,  and  he  con- 
siderecl  Mr.  Scott’s  drawings,  therefore,  ex. 
tvemely  likely  to  mislead  anyone  who  did  not 
know  how  much  conjecture  iJIr.  Scott  was 
mingling  with  facts.  Ha  (Mr.  Noalo)  could 
not  agree  wiijli  the  conchisious. 

Mr.  Toulmiu  (a  member  of  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee) stated  that  the  real  question  was, 
whether  they  should  spend  many  thousands  of 
pounds  in  patching  up  a debased  i*oof  of  a 
debased  age,  or  whether  they  should  bring  back 
the  Abbey  to  the  splendid  times  of  the  thirteenth 


century.  When  those  lovely  western  porches 
wore  built,  aud  the  new  west  front  completed 
around  them,  what  an  absurd  thing  it  would  be 
to  have  a miserable  flat  lino  of  roof  between 
the  west  end  and  the  great  tower. 

The  rector  (the  Rev.  W.  J.  Lawrance)  stated 
that  the  Faculty  Committee  had  decided  to 
retain  the  old  roof  in  situ,  at  a cost  of  about 
400Z.,  and  they  would  put  over  the  old  roof  a 
new  high-pitched  roof,  following  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  lower  lino  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott’s 
drawing,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  that 
of  the  Early  English  or  Decorated  roof.  As  far 
as  ho  could  judge  from  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  decision  they  had  now  arrived  at 
would  not  be  altered.  Two  dissentient  members 
(Archdeacon  Grant  and  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.S.A.) 
had  resigned,  and  would  no  longer  be  members 
of  the  Faculty  Committee. 


THE  NAVE  ROOF  OF  ST.  ALBAN’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

AVe  have  received  for  publication,  from  Mr. 
Street,  the  following  reply  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott’s 
last  report,  as  above  printed  : — 

A few  words  seem  to  bo  required  in  reply  to 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  0. 
Scott  in  a paper  read  to  the  Committee  for  the 
Restoration  of  St.  Alban’s  on  the  17th  inst.,  and 
in  a letter  to  the  Tunes  on  a later  date.  As  to 
the  letter,  I will  only  say  that  his  suggestion 
that  the  visit  to  St.  Alban’s  made  by  Mr. 
Christian,  Mr.  Blomfield,  and  myself,  was 
“surreptitious”  in  its  character,  is  as  unintel- 
ligible as  it  is  uncourteous.  I wrote  to  him 
myself,  and  received  a very  friendly  reply  from 
him,  with  permission  for  us  to  examine  the  roof. 
He  gave  directions  to  his  clerk  of  the  works  and 
to  the  contractor  to  meet  ns,  and  to  open  the 
roof  for  our  inspection,  and  I presume  that  he 
told  the  rector  of  our  intention,  as  that  gentle- 
man met  us  on  the  roof.  The  secretary  of  the 
Committee  had  written  to  Mr.  Blomfield  as  well 
as  to  me,  begging  us  to  support  the  Committee 
by  letter  in  August,  when  the  subject  was  under 
discussion. 

It  was  obviously  impossible  for  ns  to  agree 
with  all  Mr.  Scott’s  views  given  at  different 
times,  but  with  the  only  views  of  which  we  then 
know  anything,  vi/..,  those  expressed  in  his 
printed  Report  of  Juno  25th  wo  did  agree,  and 
the  whole  object  of  my  paper  at  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  was  to  show  that  we  did  so,  and  to 
support  him  in  the  line  he  then  laid  down  for 
himself. 

St.  Alban’s  is,  however,  not  the  private  pro- 
perty either  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott  or  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  it  would  have  needed  no  apology  if 
we  had  stated  our  views,  or  examined  tho  roof 
without  hta  consent  or  authority.  It  would  be 
absurd,  indeed,  were  this  otherwise. 

Mr.  Scott’s  answer  to  my  paper  is  practically 
confined  to  two  questions, — (1)  Of  tho  original 
pitch  of  the  nave  roof;  and  (2)  tho  age  of  the 
nave  parapets. 

As  to  the  pitch  of  the  original  roofs,  I believe 
tho  view  which  Mr.  Scott  holds  to  be  quite 
wrong.  I began  my  paper  by  stating  that  “ Tho 
original  design  of  the  roofs  was  uniform 
throughout,  the  roofs  being  all  of  steep  pitch, 
and  abutting  at  the  same  level  against  tlio 
central  steeple.”  I assumed  that  the  nearly 
iiniform  lines  which  I saw  on  the  south  and  west 
sides  of  tho  tower  (and  I think  on  the  north 
also)  were  the  Hues  of  the  original  roof,  or  as  I 
said  of  a second  roof  erected  by  Trnmpington, 
or  some  one  after  him,  on  much  tho  same  lines, 
and  I showed  from  tho  structnro  of  tho  tower 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  timbers  what  those 
lines  were.  I pointed  out  also  that  the  lower 
portions  of  the  south  transept  gable  still  existed, 
which  gave  the  exact  lines  for  tho  original  roof, 
aud  though  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  lines  so  obtained  agreed  with 
the  lines  against  tho  tower,  at  the  time  I wrote 
I assumed  that  they  would  do  so.  In  opposition 
to  these  statements,  Mr.  Scott  declares  that 
there  are  marks  of  two  roofs  against  tho  west 
wall  of  tho  tower,  and  ho  informed  tho 
St.  Alban’s  committee,  as  he  did  also  the  com- 
mittee of  tho  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects,  wheu  he  met  them,  that  the  upperof  these 
two  Hues  was  tho  lino  of  the  original  nave  roof, 
whilst  the  lower  and  visible  Hue  was  that  of  the 
same  roof  cut  down  when  the  walls  were  raised, 
and  that  the  roofs  of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts 
finished  originally  at  a variety  of  levels. 

I have  thought  over  these  statements  at  my 
leisure,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  Mr. 


Scott’s  theory  will  not  stand  for  an  instant 
before  any  competent  judge. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evidently  one  which 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  never  entertained. 

He  repaired,  cleaned,  and  repointod  the  whole 
nf  tho  tower,  and  in  doing  so  took  pains  to 
emphasise  (he  lines  which  he  thought  were  the 
original  roof-lines  on  three  sides,  and  which  are 
those  which  any  one  can  still  see,  whilst  he  left 
Mr.  J.  0.  Scott’s  supposed  line  so  obscured  that  to 
people  generally  it  is  all  but,  if  not  quite,  in- 
visible. This  is  nob  what  I should  expect  from 
him  if  he  ever  bad  the  slightest  idea  that  tho 
line  was  so  important  a line  as  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott 
assumes.  Then,  on  the  face  of  it,  a line  which 
cuts,  as  this  now  one  does,  across  tho  window- 
jambs  of  two  important  windows  in  tho  tower 
is  just  the  most  unlikely  lino  possible  to  have 
been  adopted  by  tho  very  men  who  built  those 
windows.  But  beyond  all  this  the  line  is  so 
slightly  marked  as  to  be,  according  to  Mr.  Scott’s 
own  statement,  all  but  invisible;  and  I am  told 
by  Mr.  Neale,  who  has  been  again  examining  it 
most  carefully  since  Mr.  Scott's  last  statement, 
that  it  is  so  uncertain  and  irregular  as  not  really 
to  admit  of  exact  verification. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe  here  wbat  I 
have  before  said,  that  until  Mr.  Scott  can  tell 
us  what  the  pitch  of  the  old  south  transept 
gable  is,  nothing  can  be  stated  with  certainty 
about  the  original  pitch  of  any  of  the  roofs. 
But  that  as  soon  as  this  is  determined,  as  it  may 
and  ought  to  be  by  tho  architect  of  such  a work 
who  has  the  means  and  appliances  for  getting 
at  it,  we  shall  have  some  fresh  and  really  reliable 
knowledge  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Neale’s  elevation  of  the  south  transept,  if 
it  is  correct, — as  I do  nob  doubt  it  is, — shows 
that  its  original  gable  i.s  built  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  and  that  the  apex  of  tho  roof 
finished  where  one  would  expect  it  to  fiuish, 
under  the  lowest  string-course  of  the  tower,  aud 
below  the  windows,  across  the  jambs  of  which 
Mr.  Scott’s  supposed  original  roof  was  built. 
Tho  nave  and  transepts  are  within  a few  inches 
of  the  same  width.  Their  walls,  as  I stated 
(and  in  this  Mr.  Scott,  pretending  to  correct, 
confirms  me),  finished  at  the  same  level,  and  no 
one,  I am  confident,  who  knows  much  about  the 
ordinary  practice  of  Norman  architects,  will 
hesitate  in  agreeing  with  me  that  their  roofs,  in 
all  probability,  finished  at  the  same  level  also, 
aud  this  level  several  feet  below  Mr.  Scott’s 
presumed  original  line.  In  addition  to  the 
highest  lino  seen,  as  he  supposes,  by  Mr.  Scott, 
and  which  none  of  us  saw,  our  attention  not 
having  been  directed  to  the  “careful  way 
in  which”  Sir  G.  Scott's  clerk,  “ Mr.  Chappie 
filled  up  tho  chases  or  grooves,”  there  is  a lower 
line  which  Mr.  Chappie  did  not  fill  up  wholly 
when  he  restored  the  tower,  and  which  wo  did 
carefully  examine.  AVo  got  Mr.  Chappie  to  hold 
up  a long  straight-edge  as  exactly  as  we  could 
fit  it  to  this  line,  and  we  found,  as  we  thought, 
that  it  cub  into  the  gutter  of  the  nave  roof  at 
a point  only  3 in.  within  the  southern  nave 
parapet ; and  assuming  at  tho  time  that  this  was 
the  only  visible  line  of  roof,  we  all  agreed  that 
no  parapet  could  have  existed  with  it.  Mr. 
Scott’s  statement  of  what  he  has  found  does  not 
agree  with  what  wo  saw,  or  thought  we  saw, 
and  he  has  formulated  an  ingenious  theory  to 
account  for  the  two  lines  which  he  sees,  tho 
upper  being,  as  he  thinks,  that  of  tho  original 
roof,  and  tho  lower  one  that  of  tho  same  when 
it  was  cut  down  and  the  walls  raised  some 
3 ft.  G in.  for  the  sake,  as  ho  says,  of  adding 
parapets.  Of  this  theory  there  is  absolutely  not 
a shadow  of  proof  of  any  sort,  and  a far  simpler 
explanation  would  bo  that  when  tho  nave  walls 
were  raised  3 ft.  6 in.  above  the  transept  walls, 
tho  ridge  of  tho  nave  roof  was  also  raised 
3 ft.  G in.  above  the  old  line,  and  so  has  produced 
the  “original”  marks  above  the  other.  If, 
when  we  can  go  to  the  cathedral  again  without 
being  charged  with  making  surreptitious  visits, 
we  find  that  we  throe, — Mr.  Christian,  Mr.  Blom- 
field, and  myself, — were  mistaken,  aud  that 
Mr.  Street’s  line  is  the  right  one,  no  one,  I am 
sure,  will  be  more  ready  than  wo  shall  all  be 
to  confess  our  mistake. 

Next,  as  to  the  age  of  the  parapets.  To  me 
tho  section  of  the  coping  appeared  to  be  of  very 
uncertain  date,  and  that  of  the  moulding  where 
it  exists  below  the  parapet  does  not  affect  the 
question,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  it  never 
belonged  to  a cornice  or  corbel-table  under  the 
eaves  of  tho  roofs. 

Mr.  Scott’s  assumption, — for  it  is  no  more,— • 
is  that  “ some  little  time  before  the  erection  of 
the  Decorated  bays  of  the  nave,”  “ the  buildera 
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became  disgatiE-fied  'witbthe  absolute  severity” 
of  the  old  work,  and  “ added  an  enricbed  cornice 
and  parapet  to  tie  walls,”  and,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  this,  lowered  the  nave  roof,  and  added 
to  tho  height  of  the  nave  walls.  And  in  his 
letter  to  tho  Tnnes  a few  days  later,  he  says 
that  his  work,  when  complete,  will  leave  the 
church  in  the  condition  in  which  he  supposes  it 
was  left  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, or,  as  he  says,  in  Decorated  times.  tVitli 
this  view  he  has  taken  away  whatever  remained 
of  the  old  corbel  table,  Ac.,  of  the  western  part 
of  the  nave,  and  has  erected  a new  parapet  of 
Karly  English  style  to  agree  with  the  old  work 
in  the  clearstory.  He  assumes,  therefore,  in 
this  work  that  Trumpington’s  part  of  the  nave 
had  a parapet,  that  the  parapet  in  his  time  went 
the  whole  length  Qf  the  nave,  and,  I suppose, 
that  it  was  replaced  over  tho  Decorated  bays 
when  they  were  built. 

Therefore,  Trumpington’s  was  the  lowered 
roof  line,  and  if  the  transept  gable  turns  out  as 
Mr.  Neale’s  elevation  shows  it,  not  to  be  the 
same  as  Mr.  Scott’s  highest  lire,  we  have  to 
assume,  in  order  to  make  his  theory  work,  that 
two  roofs  were  erected  on  the  uave  before  the 
thirteenth-century  parapet,  and  that  the  second 
of  these  was  cut  down  in  order  to  make  the 
parapet  possible,  which,  if  the  parapet  was 
really  of  the  stylo  in  which  ho  has  already 
restored  it,  is  something  very  like  a reductio  ad 
absiirdum.  Mr.  Scott  is  also  very  certain  as  to 
the  age  of  the  arches  which  carry  the  passages 
from  the  nave  to  the  transept  roofs,  but  as  he 
tells  us  in  tho  same  breath  that  he  does  not 
believe  the  transepts  ever  had  any  Medix-val 
parapets,  and  as  Mediaeval  builders  were  not 
fond  of  making  perfectly  useless  passages,  I very 
much  prefer  my  original  view, — that  they  were 
contemporary  with  tho  flat  roofs  of  the  uave 
and  transepts, — to  his  lame  and  insufficient 
explanation  of  their  history.  Tho  arches  which 
carry  these  passages  appeared  to  me  to  be  of 
lato  date.  Nothing  can  be  proved  by  the  mould- 
ings  above  them,  which  may  well  be  those  of 
the  earlier  eaves  comice  re-used,  and  hero  I 
may  observe  how  very  little  there  is  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  these  parapets  that  has 
not  already  been  so  much  repaired  as  to  make 
it  unusually  difficult  to  fix  their  date,  or 
to  decide  what  part  is  original  and  what 
rebuilt.  I have  said  enough  on  these  archreo- 
logical  questions.  Mr.  Scott  has  promised  to 
publish  a drawing,  showing  his  lines  of  supposed 
roofs  and  parapets,  aud  Mi-.  Neale  is,  1 hear, 
engaged  on  a similar  operation,  and  I hope  Mr. 
Scott  will  see  the  necessity  of  giving  us  with 
his  drawing  the  line,  on  which  I have  laid  so 
much  stress,  of  tlie  south  transept  gable.  We 
shall  then  be  able  to  test  better  than  we  now 
can  the  accuracy  of  tho  various  supposed  roof 
lines.  Mr.  Scott  and  some  of  the  St.  Alban’s 
people — Mr.  Toulmin  and  Mr.  Owen  Davys  in 
particular — when  they  are  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existing  roof  seem  to  think  that  we 
have  very  short  memories.  It  is  notorious  that 
Mr.  Scott’s  Report  of  June  25th  certified  that 
the  roof  could  be  repaired,  and  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  repaired  and  made  " serviceable” 
by  his  father,  and  though  in  this  Report  he  never 
alluded  in  any  way  whatever  to  tho  scheme  of 
erecting  another  over  it  or  in  its  place,  yet  that 
at  a meeting  held  within  two  months  of  its  date 
he  allowed  it  to  bo  condemned  as  being ‘‘ ruin- 
ous,” and  ■'  beyond  i-epair,”  aud  “ perfectly 
rotten,”  and  is  himself  reported  to  have  said 
‘‘  that  if  it  came  to  be  a question  of  sacrificing 
the  old  roof,  which  was  rotten,  and  the  erection 
of  a high-pitched  roof,  he  would  go  in  for  the 
latter.”  He  did  “ go  in,”  under  pressure,  as  I 
always  supposed,  for  the  latter,  and  was  appeal- 
ing only  the  other  day  for  money  for  a lead 
covering  to  it  without  a word  of  public  protest 
against  the  destruction  of  the  old  roof  and 
ceiling.  And  he  must  forgive  me  for  saying  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  destroyed  it  would  have 
been  without  one  word  of  public  correction  by 
him  of  the  absurdly  incorrect  accounts  of  its 
condition,  its  design,  aud  its  history,  given  in  the 
Times  in  August  last,  and  in  his  presence  at  the 
St.  Alban’s  meetings,  by  gentlemen  like  Mr. 
Owen  Davys,  who  it  must  be  supposed  bad 
never  seen  or  examined  the  work  which  they 
were  so  anxious  to  condemn  ! 

The  scheme  to  which  (by  a majority,  as  I now 
understand,  of  one  of  those  present)  the  Com- 
mittee have  now  given  their  adhesion,  has  been 
delicately  described  by  me  as  being  “strange” 
— I might  have  called  it  “ impoBsible.”  Mr. 
Scott  says  that  be  will  erect  his  new  roof 


“independently”  of  the  old  one,  and  that  he 
will  put  his  new  principal  trusses  “ side  by  side 
with  the  old  ones.”  That  is  to  say,  that  without 
disturbing  tho  old  work  he  will  mix  up  with  it 
the  timbers  of  a new  queen-post  roof.  He 
must  see,  if  he  will  reflect,  that  the  only  way 
of  doing  this  is  by  placing  his  new  tie-beams 
above  the  ridge  of  the  present  roof,  and  not 
side  by  side  with  them  unless  he  dispenses  with 
tie-beams  altogether,  which,  he  will  agree  with 
me,  would  not  be  wise,  and  which,  at  any  rate, 
was  not  his  design.  As  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
nave,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  in 
Mr.  Scott’s  mind.  He  is  ready  to  treat 
it  all  as  the  western  portion  has  been  treated, 
to  take  it  down  and  then  to  put  up  a new 
ceiling  and  paint  it  afresh.  My  hope  was 
that,  if  the  old  roof  were  repaired  and  ren- 
dered serviceable,  there  would  be  no  need  what- 
ever to  do  this.  The  contractor,  evidently,  is 
like  most  contractors,  and  prefers  new  work  to 
old,  and  does  not  much  care  to  preserve  any  of 
it;  butanyoce  of  experience  in  such  matters 
knows  how  often  it  is  easy  to  preserve  such  a 
work  in  its  place,  though  it  may  be  quite  im- 
possible  to  take  it  down  and  leiustate  it  after- 
wards. As  far  as  we  could  judge,  the  ceiling 
generally  is  in  a sounder  state  than  that  of  the 
three  bays  which  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  at  considerable 
expense  preserved  and  restored  over  the  choir. 

To  sum  up.  It  seems  to  mo  that  this  pro- 
posal to  alter  au  old  work  by  the  destruotiou 
of  a roof  which  can  be  restored  is  calculated  to 
give  an  enormous  impetus  to  those  who  object  to 
any  restoration  whatever  of  ancient  buildings. 
The  only  pretence  for  doing  it  is  thatit  willeffect, 
in  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott’s  opinion,  “ a vast  improve- 
ment.” I well  remember  not  so  many  months 
ago  sitting  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  side,  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  when  the  charge  was 
made  against  us  that  we  took  down  old  flat 
roofs  under  pretence  of  improvement,  by  sub- 
stituting  steep  roofs,  aud  how  indignantly  we 
both  repudiated  the  charge.  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott 
says  that  it  is  foolish  to  object  to  such  a scheme 
as  his  proposed  combination  of  a new  steep  fir 
roof  with  what  can  be  kept  of  the  heavy 
old  flat  oak  roof,  because  “half  a loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread,”  to  which  tho  obvious 
answer  is  that  a whole  loaf  is  better 
than  half  a loaf.  But  if  tho  power  of 
the  St.  Alban’s  Committee  is  -as  great  as  they 
suppose  it  to  be,  aud  if  the  faculty  which  they 
bold  for  the  repair  and  restoration  of  the  Abbey 
does  really  give  them  the  power  to  do  such 
entirely  novel  works  as  they  propose,  I submit 
to  them  and  to  Mr.  Scott  that  his  Report  and 
their  decision  still  require  further  revision.  If 
the  nave  roof  at  St.  Alban’s  were,  as  was  so 
stoutly  asserted  in  August  last,  rotten  and  be- 
yond  repair,  I should  have  agreed  with  them 
in  the  propriety  of  i-aising  the  ridges  of  the 
roofs  to  the  level  at  ivhich  they  stood  when  the 
tower  was  huilt.  I should  do  so,  because  at  this 
level  it  would  be  possible  hereafter  to  look  for- 
ward to  all  the  roofs  being  as  they  once  were 
at  the  same  level,  and  because  then  the  finest 
feature  of  the  cathedral, — the  [central  tower, — 
would  not  be  shorn  of  the  proportion  its  builders 
intended  it  should  have.  It  is  the  one  really 
magnificent  architectural  feature  in  a building 
whose  exterior  is  in  every  other  respect  inferior 
in  design  to  all  our  finer  cathedrals.  And  when 
Mr.  Scott  asserts,  as  he  does,  that  the  reduction 
of  more  than  a fourth  of  its  height  above  the 
nave  roof  will  not  affect  its  proportions  or  ap- 
pearance, I confess  I hardly  know  how  to 
express  the  astonishment  with  which  his  asser- 
tion fills  me. 

Georgk  Edml'xu  Street. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  LONDON  BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 

The  School  Board  for  London  are  about  to 
incur  a considerable  expenditure  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  several  of  the  recently-built  schools  in 
tho  metropolis,  having  agreed  to  accept  tenders 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  ’VVaterloo-street 
school,  Hammersmith,  at  a cost  of  5,8S9i.  ; also 
10,225?.  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Gifford- 
street  School,  Islington  ; 3,05fiL  for  the  Hanover, 
street  School,  Islington;  5,084?.  for  the  Suraner- 
road  School,  Peckham  ; 2,639?.  for  the  Tennysou- 
road  School,  Battersea;  and  -3,130?.  for  the 
High-street  School,  Bromley ; being  a total 
outlay  in  these  several  enlargements  of  30,023?. 
They  also  propose  to  erect  new  schools  in 
Hackney,  Lambeth,  Marylebone,  and  South- 
waik. 


ARCHITECT  OR  SURVEYOR  ? QUANTITIES 
AND  CONTRACTS. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
xAssociation,  on  the  20th  inst.,  a discussion  on 
this  subj  ect  was  opened  by  Mr.  Alexander  Payne, 
with  the  following  paper  : — 

“Architect  or  Surveyor?”  This  is  the  text 
that  has  been  given  me  to  open  a discussion 
upon,  and  I feel  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task, 
— the  feud  between  the  “artist”  and  the 
“ practical  man  ” in  our  profession  being  almost 
as  bitter,  sometimes,  as  the  “Battle  of  the 
Styles.”  A.  says  of  B., — “ He  may  bo  a very 
good  man  at  shop-fronts,  or  roads,  or  quantities, 
but  ho  is  in  no  sense  an  artist.”  B.  says  ef  A., — 
“ He  draws  very  pretty  pictures,  but  bis  plaus 
and  construction  are  wasteful,  and  he  is  not  a 
man  of  business,  and  lots  his  client  in  for  all 
kinds  of  ‘extras.’”  Which  of  these  two  is 
most  in  the  right,  aud  towards  what  branch  of 
the  profession  should  the  student  chiefly  direct 
his  studies  ? Should  the  man  who  means  to 
practise  as  au  architect  learn  also  tho  business 
commonly  known  as  “ Architectural  Surveyor  ” ? 
and  is  it  advisable  for  a young  architect  to  take 
oat  bis  own  quantities  ? The  last  question  is 
the  one  I undertook  more  particularly  to  bring 
before  this  Association  for  discussion,  though 
the  heading,  “Architect  or  Surveyor,”  permits 
the  discussion  to  travel  over  a wider  range.  I 
propose,  in  the  few  remarks  I shall  make,  there- 
fore, to  confine  myself  chiefly  to  that  point, 
leaving  to  others  who  will  follow  the  many 
other  important  points  that  are  suggested  by  tho 
subject  under  discussion.  I venture  to  submit 
that  the  practical  knowledge  required,  and 
careful  dissection  of  a building  mado  by  a 
surveyor  in  preparing  quantities, — analysing,  as 
it  were,  each  detail  of  a design  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  and  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
labour  and  material  in  each, — is  more  necessary 
to  an  architect  who  wishes  to  have  a thorough 
grasp  of  his  work,  than  is  a knowledge  of 
anatomy  to  a figure-painter,  and  that  it  is  highly 
advisable  for  an  architect,  on  commencing  prac- 
tice, not  only  to  be  able  to  take  out  quantities, 
but  also  to  join  the  profession  of  quantity  sur- 
veyor to  that  of  architect ; and  that  it  would  be 
very  much  to  his  client’s  interest,  as  well  as  to 
his  own,  for  him  to  take  out  tho  quantities  of 
his  own  buildings.  In  fact,  I would  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  appears  to  me  that  an  archi- 
tect at  the  commoocement  of  bis  career  is 
hardly  fit  to  look  after  bis  clients’  interest,  aud 
make  tho  best  use  of  the  materials  at  his  dia- 
posal,  or  even  to  write  the  specification  properly, 
unless  he  possesses  the  knowledge  proper  to  the 
quantity  surveyor.  Of  course,  I am  not  address- 
ing myself  to  those  older  members  of  the  pro- 
fession who  have  acquired  such  an  extensive 
practice  that  they  are  compelled  to  devote 
themselves  to  this  or  that  branch  for  which  they 
have  developed  the  greatest  aptitude;  though 
even  these,  I fancy,  would  generally  acknowledge 
that  an  acquaintance  wfith  other  branches  ac- 
quired in  former  life  was  invaluable.  But,  I 
take  it,  the  particular  question  we  have  to  con- 
sider  here  is,  how  can  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  best  prepare  themsolvea  for  and 
carry  on  their  practice  to  the  greatest  benefit  of 
their  employers,  and  to  the  credit  of  them- 
selves ? Supposing  a design  to  be  prepared  by 
an  architect  who  has  not  had  much  experience, 
and  who  knows  nothing  about  quantities,  I think 
it  will  geuorally  be  found  that  there  is  a vague- 
ness about  the  whole  thing,  especially  about  tho 
details,  or  the  materials  are  shown  put  together 
in  a way  that  cannot  be  carried  out  by  the 
builders.  Then  there  is  porhap.s  a worse  loose- 
ness about  the  specification ; tho  roofs  are  to 
be  “properly”  constructed,  the  stonework  is  to 
be  “properly”  put  together,  the  joiners’  fittings 
are  to  bo  “ properly  ” made, — in  fact,  the  whole 
specification  seems  to  be,  do  everything  “ pro- 
perly.” This  may  be  proper,  but  is  not  very 
explicit.  Then  the  quantity  surveyor  has  to 
take  this  up,  aud  finds  himself  very  much 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  in  matters  of  con- 
struction  and  detail,  and  unless  ho  re-writes  the 
specification  it  will  generally  turn  out  that 
though  the  main  outlines  of  the  design  may  bo 
the  architect’s,  as  represented  by  tho  general 
drawings,  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  to  bo 
practically  carried  out  is  dictated  by  the  quantity 
surveyor,  as  represented  by  tho  bill  of  quanti- 
ties. But  this  document  only  gives  results, 
and  the  quantity  of  work  in  the  whole  building, 
and  not  the  amount  in  each  detail,  which  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  the  dimensions  usually 
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ept  in  the  Buryeyor’a  office.  Tlio  builder, 
again,  is  left  to  his  resources  aa  to  the  manner 
of  carrying  'out  the  work  (always  with  the 
exception  that  it  is  to  be  done  “ pro- 
perly”), and  a builder’s  resources  are  won- 
derful,  but  they  chiefly  lie  in  the  direction 
of  omitting  and  cutting  down,  so  that  the  work 
as  carried  out  is  probably  different  again  to  the 
intentions  of  the  quantity  surveyor,  and  the 
client  is  a loser.  Then  comes  the  reckoning 
day.  Doubtless  there  have  been  various  altera- 
tions rendered  necessary  or  required  by  the 
client  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  an 
architect  ignorant  of  quantities  would  be  unable 
to  see  with  precision  how  these  affect  the  rest  of 
the  work,  either  as  extras  or  deductions,  and 
the  builder,  whoso  propensities  seemed  before 
to  bo  chiefly  in  tho  cutting-down  line,  now 
devolopes  amazing  abilities  in  the  puttiug-on 
way.  He  has  ” lost  tremendously  by  the  job  ” ; 
this  alteration  liad  “ stopped  all  his  men  and 
put  him  to  vast  expense”;  that  extra  was  ” a 
very  serious  consideration”;  whereas  any  de- 
ductions Ibronghb  forward  are  ” mere  trifles,” 
and ‘‘ought  not  to  bo  mentioned ” ; or  perhaps 
he  thinks  tho  only  way  that  he  can  be  properly 
paid  is  by  setting  aside  the  contract  and  by  an 
enormous  bill  for  time  aud  materials.  T am  not 
saying  that  every  contractor,  or  the  majority  of 
contractors,  will  act  in  this  way,  or  that  con- 
tractors  arc  any  worse  than  other  people  ; there 
are  some,  no  doubt,  that  could  bo  very  well 
trusted  to  carry  out  a work  without  a contract 
at  all ; hut  I am  supposing  the  worst  case, 
becanso  it  may  bo  tho  fortune  of  any  one  to 
meet  with  it,  and  every  architect,  like  a good 
general,  should  hope  for  the  best,  but  bo  pre- 
pared for  the  worst ; and  in  a case  of  this  kind, 
where  an  architect  had  been  acting,  as  it  were, 
independently  of  the  quantities,  it  might  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  tho  contract, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  the  client  fron\  being 
saddled  with  a largo  amnnnt  of  extras,  priced 
on  a very  different  scale  to  tho  prices  in  the 
original  contract.  Let  us  now  consider  how  the 
above  case  would  work  supposing  the  architect 
to  have  himself  taken  out  tho  quantities.  Tho 
general  drawings  will  be  prepared,  and  probably 
the  details  and  specification  only  partly,  when 
the  quantities  are  begun  ; as  each  part  of  the 
work  is  taken  out  in  the  quantities,  the  details 
and  part  of  tho  specification  referring  to  it  will 
probably  bo  finished  in  exact  accordance  with 
it,  and  probably  the  careful  dissection  necessi- 
tated by  taking  out  the  quantities  will  suggest 
to  the  architect  many  ways  in  which  the  details 
of  the  work  can  be  carried  out  better  or  more 
economically  than  he  had  at  first  intended,  thus 
improving  the  design  and  saving  his  client’s 
pocket.  When  all  is  finished,  tho  drawings, 
specification,  and  quantities  will  agree,  and  each 
and  all  explicitly  show  the  way  in  which  the  work 
is  to  be  carried  out  in  detail.  As  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, if  any  extras  or  deductions  are  required, 
the  architect  has  the  dimensions  at  hand,  and 
can  at  once  see  how  this  or  that  detail  is  affected 
by  the  alteration,  and  adjust  the  difference  upon 
contract  prices.  Such  an  arrangement  is  the 
fairest  for  all  parties,  and  is  only  disappointing 
to  a contractor  who  has  entered  upon  tho  work 
with  intention  of  making  his  profit,  not  out  of 
the  contract  itself,  but  out  of  the  extras  ho 
hopes  it  will  carry  in  its  train.  1 should  be  very 
glad  to  have  tho  opinion  of  those  gentlemen 
who  take  part  in  the  discussion  as  to  whether, 
especially  when  the  architect  acts  as  his  own 
quantity  surveyor,  the  quantities  themselves 
may  not,  with  great  fairness  to  all  concerned, 
be  made  the  basis  of  the  agreement  and  contract. 
That  is  to  say,  the  builder  contracts  to  do  the 
amount  of  work  in  the  quantities  for  so  much, 
any  more  to  be  added  or  any  less  to  be  deducted 
at  contract  prices,  a schedule  of  which  is  given. 
I know  that  it  is  argued  against  this, — first,  that 
in  this  case  a client  would  never  know  what  he 
is  going  to  pay  for  the  work,  on  account  of  pos- 
Bible  errors  in  the  quantities ; and  secondly, 
that  by  this  plan  a quantity  surveyor  would  be 
shirking  the  responsibility  which  ought  to  rest 
with  him  to  supply  a correct  list  of  quantities. 
In  reply  to  this  I ask, — first,  does  a client  under 
tho  system  commonly  adopted  always  know 
what  ho  is  going  to  pay  for  tho  work?  and, 
secondly, — does  the  responsibility  towoi’ds  the 
builder,  always  hanging  over  tho  quantity  sur. 
veyor’s  head,  act  detrimentally  or  no  towards' 
tlio  client’s  interest  ? Does  nob  tliefact  that  the 
quantity  surveyor  is  paid  by  the  builder,  and  is 
responsible  to  the  builder,  tend  naturally  to 
make  him  favour  the  builder  ? There  are  many 
anecdotes  which  occur  to  me  that  indicate  that 


this  is  the  case.  I have  heard  of  a contractor 
calling  on  a surveyor,  aud  pointing  out  to  him  a 
clerical  error  in  the  quantities,  and  demanding 
reparation,  on  which  the  surveyor  said,  ‘‘Theu 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  go  through  the  whole  work 
as  executed,  and  see  how  it  agrees  with  the 
quantities!”  on  which  the  contractor  took  up 
his  bat,  and  beat  a quick  retreat.  I think  it 
would  be  a good  arrangement  for  clients,  and  a 
fair  one  for  all,  if  they  were  themselves  to  pay 
the  quantity  surveyor,  and  if  the  quantities  were 
made  the  basis  of  the  contract.  Thera  would 
be  no  inducement  then  to  make  the  quantities 
anything  but  what  they  should  be,  namely,  an 
exact,  close,  and  accurate  statement  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  without  fear  or  favour 
to  any  one.  It  wonld  tend,  too,  to  remove 
a certain  underhand  look  about  the  pay- 
ment for  quantities  that  now  exists.  In  many 
cases  the  client  believes  that  the  fees  ho  pays 
to  tho  architect  cover  all  tho  professional 
charges  in  connexion  with  the  work.  Ho  pays 
the  builder  for  the  quantities  without  knowing 
it,  and  the  builder  passes  on  the  money  to  the 
quantity  surveyor.  If  it  comes  to  tho  client's 
knowledge  that  he  has  paid  tho  extra  amount 
for  the  quantities,  he  very  probably  looks  upon 
it  as  an  imposition,  and  I have  known  of  cases 
in  which  he  has  positively  claimed  the  amount 
back  from  tho  architect.  How  much  better 
would  it  bo  for  all  if  it  were  openly  recognised 
that  the  bill  of  qiiantities  is  a necessity  as  much 
for  tho  client’s  interest  as  any  body’s,  and  if  ho 
paid  for  it  directly  aud  openly.  It  is  im- 
possible in  a responsible  profession  like  ours  to 
have  things  done  too  openly  and  above  board. 
Another  important  argument  in  favour  of  uniting 
the  professions  of  architect  and  surveyor  is  that 
by  such  an  arrangement  there  is  less  danger  of 
an  architect  exceeding  his  estimates.  I will 
mention  a case  in  point,  though  I am  not  at 
liberty  to  give  names.  A client  comes  to  an 
architect  and  instructs  him  to  prepare  plans  for 
a house,  the  cost  of  which  is  not  to  exceed 

8.0001.  The  design  is  made  and  approved;  a 
quantity  surveyor  is  appointed,  and  estimates 
are  obtained,  the  lowest  of  which  amounts  to 

12.0001.  The  client  was  willing  to  spend  8,0001., 
but  nob  12,0001.,  so  ho  throws  over  the  design 
and  goes  to  a contractor,  who  makes  him  a fresh 
design,  and  carries  it  ouL  In  process  of  time 
be  receives  an  account  from  both  architect  and 
quantity  surveyor.  He  does  not  object  to  pay 
the  architect  a fair  sum  for  the  plans,  bub 
objects  to  the  account  of  the  quantity  surveyor, 
and  especially  that  he  should  have  to  pay  on 
the  12,0001.;  but  ultimately  he  had  to  clo  so, 
because  it  was  held  that  it  was  not  the  sur- 
veyor’s fault  that  the  cost  came  to  more  than  the 
client  anticipated, — he  simply  had  to  prepare 
quantities  to  given  plans.  Now,  though  this 
might  be  justaa  between  the  client  and  sm*- 
veyor,  there  is  no  doubt  the  whole  case  was  one 
of  hardship  for  the  client,  and  not  calculated  to 
raise  liis  opinion  of  either  profession.  If  the 
architect  and  surveyor  had  been  the  same 
person,  probably  tho  incident  would  never  have 
occurred, — the  architect  would  have  seen  the 
costliness  of  the  work  before,  and  would  bave 
explained  it  to  tho  client,  aud  the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  the  design  would  have 
been  reduced  before  tenders  were  invited. 
This  discussion  will  naturally  suggest  the 
further  question,  should  an  architect  confine 
himself  to  designing  and  carrying  oat  build- 
ings  and  works  of  a decorative  character,  or 
should  he  undertake  valuations,  estimates  of 
dilapidations,  land  surveys,  general  superin- 
tendence of  building  estates,  Ac.  ? A genera- 
tion ago  I suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
would  have  been  all  imdertaken  by  on  archi- 
tect, and  most  practitioners  in  the  country 
would  now  accept  work  of  this  class  ; but  in 
town,  division  of  labour  in  our  profession  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase,  and  some  architects  not 
only  avoid  this  class  of  work,  but  confine  their 
attention  principally  to  one  particular  class  of 
buildings.  Thus  some  are  more  especially  eccle- 
siastical and  some  secular  architects.  The  quao- 
tity  surveyor  has  become  a separate  profession 
aud  the  surveyor  of  dilapidations  and  valuer 
another;  and  probably  this  division  of  labour  may 
load  to  better  work  when  tho  particular  division 
is  adopted  by  au  architect  who  finds  that  that 
is  tho  particular  branch  in  which  his  services 
are  most  appreciated  by  tho  public ; — but  I 
certainly  think  it  would  not  be  wise  for  a 
younger  momber  of  tho  profession  who  will  have 
to  depend  upon  his  business  for  a livelihood, 
to  neglect  these,  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
that  he  may  not  find,  when  commencing  busi- 


ness, a large  amount  of  work  flowing  in  of  the 
particular  sorb  he  prefers,  and  he  may  lose 
many  opportunities  in  the  other  direction.  When 
he  finds  a large  amount  of  employment  in  one 
particular  direction  it  will  be  a much  better 
opportunity  to  turn  specialist  than  to  start  as 
one  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, — though 
certainly,  one  avIio  can  afford  to  wait,  and  is 
determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  archi- 
tecture proper,  that  is,  tho  designing  and 
carrying  out  of  buildings,  and  declines  all 
temptations  to  enter  upon  tho  other  branches 
mentioned  in  order  that  he  may  have  all  his 
time  for  improvement  in  the  lino  he  has  chosen, 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  much  to  bo  approved ; but 
even  he  is  by  no  means  exonerated,  so  it  seems 
to  me,  from  tho  many  practical  studies  rela- 
ting to  architecture,  and  especially  from  study- 
ing quantities.  If  he  educate  himself  in  the  fine- 
art  branches  alone,  for  instance,  at  the  com- 
mcnceroent,  he  may  find  himself  a draughts- 
man of  pretty  pictures,  but  not  an  architect. 
Tliore  is  so  very  much  to  induce  the  student  to 
spend  his  time  chiefly  in  tho  artistic  studies  of 
onr  profession — they  are  so  fascinating  in  them- 
selves, they  seem  to  ho  the  chief  means  by 
which  the  architect  makes  his  fame;  they  will 
enable  him  (so,  no  doubt,  every  young  architect 
flatters  himself),  by  a successful  competition,  to 
step  at  once  into  tVie  foremost  rank,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  making  a few  remarks  in  favour 
of  devoting  more  time  to  practical  studies.  For 
one  who  makes  a name  by  successful  competi- 
tion, twenty,  perhaps  equally  clever, but  not  quite 
so  lucky,  are  nearly  ruined  by  them.  I believe  it  is 
better,  and  more  likely  to  lead  to  lasting  practice, 
to  patiently  and  laboriously  carry  out  a small 
unpretending  job  without  much  arcbitectnral 
pretensions,  but  in  every  point  of  which  tho 
best  is  made  of  the  client’s  money,  and  all  is  well 
done,  than  to  win  a competition  in  which  tho 
showy  drawings  have  to  be  cut  down  and  pared 
to  something  very  different  to  what  the  coloured 
perspectives  portrayed.  Why  is  it  that  we  may 
pass  through  suburb  after  suburb  of  this  metro- 
polis with  row  after  row  of  residences  and  other 
buildings  of  considerable  magnitude,  in  which 
the  hand  of  the  architect  is  conspicnous  by  its 
ab.sence  ? Why  is  it  that  the  sanitary  eugi- 
neer  and  ventilating  doctor,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  zinc  chimney-potman,  are  not  unfrequently 
called  in  to  remedy  the  work  of  the  architect  ? 
Why  is  it  that  there  is  an  idea  abroad  amongst 
the  public  that  the  architect  is  a kind  of  expen- 
sive luxury,  well  enough  for  dilettanti  and  those 
who  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend  in  orna- 
mentation,  but  who  can  be  very  well  done  without 
in  ordinary  practical  buildings?  Is  it  not 
because  we  are  much  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing too  exclusively  about  the  appearance 
of  our  buildings  ? We  do  not  sufficiently  look 
at  the  matter  from  our  client’s  standpoint,  who 
probably  wants, — first,  that  hi^  building  should 
be  adapted  to  its  purpose,  comfortable,  well 
lighted,  dry,  convenient ; that  his  money  should 
be  wisely  and  judiciously  expended;  aud,  of 
course,  also  that  it  should  bo  in  good  taste.  I 
once  heard  a distinguished  man  in  this  room 
some  years  ago  define  one  of  the  main  duties  of 
the  architect  to  be  “ to  minister  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  aristocracy.”  Tho  definition  very  much 
grated  against  my  perceptions  at  the  time,  and 
I felt  our  noble  vocation  lowered  by  it  to  tho 
level  of  that  of  a pastry-cook  or  a man-milliner. 
I hope  this  discussion  will  be  undertaken  in  tbo 
spirit  that  it  is  the  architect’s  duty  to  minister 
to  the  health  and  comfort  and  general  prosperity 
of  everybody  for  whom  he  has  any  business  to 
do, — if  he  can, — and  by  so  doing  I believe  he 
will  also  in  the  long  run  conduce  to  hia  own 
prosperity  as  well. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  said  he  had  always  felt 
that  the  question  of  quantities  was  a little  in 
danger  of  being  looked  at  from  a wrong  point  of 
view.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  to  a 
large  extent  the  quantities,  and  the  drawings 
and  the  specification,  represented  the  building 
from  two  different  sides.  The  drawings  and 
specification  represented  the  building  as  a whole, 
— the  structure  which  the  employer  desired  to 
have,  as  tho  architect  had  designed  it,  and  as  it 
formed  the  subject  of  tho  contract.  Tho  quan- 
tities, on  the  other  hand,  ropiesented  not  the 
building  at  all,  but  the  amount  of  stone,  brick, 
timber,  paint,  glass,  lead,  labour,  &o.,  which 
would  havo  to  be  expeuded  in  the  erection  of 
the  bnilding.  For  a groat  many  purposes, 
therefore,  tho  quantities  were  not  the  same 
thing  as  tho  drawings  and  specification,  and 
hence  the  objection  entertained  by  some  people 
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to  making  the  quantities  part  of  the  contract. 
Although  the  bill  of  quantities  was  a document 
with  which  the  client  was  not  concerned,  but 
merely  a document  to  guide  the  builder  in  ten- 
dering, it  was,  according  to  the  present  methods 
of  practice,  an  indispensable  document;  forvery 
few  builders  of  any  position  and  cliaracter  would 
tender  for  works  without  having  the  quantities 
before  them.  As  the  bill  of  quantities  was  so 
essential,  its  preparation  ought  to  be,  iu  some 
more  direct  way  than'  at 'present,  supervised  by 
the  architect,  and  although  he  (Mr.  Smith) 
thoroughly  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  an  archi- 
tect ought  to  be  able  to  take  out  his  own  quan- 
tities, he  certainly  did  not  believe  that  it  was, 
as  a rule,  advisable  for  him  to  do  so.  The  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  his  profession,  which  would 
alone  enable  an  architect  to  take  out  quantities, 
was  no  less  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  work- 
ing drawings,  plans,  and  specifications.  There 
were  many  objections  to  an  architect  taking  out 
his  own  quantities,  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  his  doing 
so.  One  objection, — and  a great  one, — was  that 
as  the  quantities  were  prepared  for  the  builder’s 
use,  it  was  necessary,  under  existing  conditions 
of  practice,  that  the  builder  should  pay  the 
architect  for  their  preparation,  and  any  monetary 
payment  by  a builder  to  the  architect  who  was 
supervising  the  erection  of  a building  by  him 
(the  builder)  was  open  to  be  misconstrued,  and 
might,  in  some  cases,  lead  the  architect  to  feel 
that  he  was  in  a less  independent  posi  tion  than  he 
would  wish  to,  and  ought  to,  occupy.  It  would 
be  desirable,  wherever  the  architect,  under  c.x- 
ceptioual  circumstances,  took  out  his  own  quanti- 
ties, for  him  to  be  paid  for  the  work  by  the  person 
for  whom  the  building  was  to  be  erected  ; but 
oven  thoo  he  thought  the  aixhitect  would  nut  be 
in  so  favourable  a position  as  when  the  (juanti- 
tios  were  taken  out  by  an  independent  surveyor, 
although  under  his  (the  architect’s)  supervision. 
Besides,  an  architect  who  took  out  his  own  quan- 
tities was  liable  to  be  unconsciously  biassed  by 
his  own  work,  and  to  uuder-estimato  the  quan- 
tities, and  therefore  to  understate  the  cost  of 
the  building.  Such  a state  of  things  only  led  to 
disputes  and  delay  in  the  settlement  of  accounts. 
Of  course,  another  objection  to  architects 
taking  out  their  own  quantities  was  that  many 
of  them  would  bo  doing  laborious  and  clerkly 
work,  with  an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy 
which  could  be  bettor  and  more  profitably  de- 
voted to  designing  and  planning. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  said  be  agreed  with  a groat 
deal  of  what  Mr.  Smith  had  said,  although  he 
thought  that  some  of  his  arguments  refuted  them- 
selves. There  were  many  young  architects  at 
the  present  day  who  took  out  the  quantities  for 
their  own  buildings,  and  he  thought  that  under 
certain  circumstances  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  such  a practice.  Now  be  wished  to 
clearly  establish  what  those  circumstances  were, 
and  in  so  doing  he  would  call  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  which  the  editor  of  the 
Builder  had  been  good  enough  to  publish,*  as 
to  the  legal  relations  of  quantity  surveyors  to 
architects,  builders,  and  other's, — and  he  would 
stop  to  say  that  ho  thought  the  editor  of  the 
Builder  was  deserving  of  the  thanks  of  the 
Association,  and  of  the  profession  generally,  for 
having  gone  to  the  expense  and  tronble  of 
obtaining  and  publishing  that  opinion  of  counsel. 
Mr.  Roscoe  pointed  out  very  clearly  that  no 
work  could  be  undertaken  by  one  man  for 
another  without  responsibility,  althongb,  by 
express  contract,  any  unusual  or  out-of-the-way 
arrangement  would  be  binding.  An  important 
question  for  consideration  was,  what  special 
contract  (if  any)  it  was  necessary  to  have  if  the 
ai’chitoct  wished  to  take  out  the  quantities  for 
his  own  building.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say 
that  the  quantities  should  be  taken  out  by  an 
“ indepeudent”  niau,  but  why  was  the  quantity 
surveyor  more  “independent”  than  the  archi- 
tect ? The  quantity-surveyor  was  certainly  not 
an  “ independent”  man ; he  was  rather  doubly 
dependent,  for  ho  bad  to  serve  two  masters, 
— the  architect  and  the  builder,  — neither 
of  whom  submitted  to  his  authority.  Mr. 
Smith  had  spoken  of  the  advisability  of  having 
a “clear-headed”  quantity  surveyor  to  prepare 
the  bill  of  quantities,  and  be  (Mr.  'Watson) 
quite  agreed  that,  for  one  who  undertook  such 
work,  clear-headedness  was  moat  essential.  But 
supposing  the  architect  to  possess  the  necessary 
clear-headedness,  knowledge,  and  industry,  to 
take  out  his  own  quantities,  how  did  he  sacrifice 
his  independence,  especially  when  (as  was 


* See  p.  1291,  ante. 


mostly  the  case)  the  contract  contained  some 
such  proviso  as  that  “all  matters  iu  dispute 
shall  be  determined  by  the  architect,  whose 
decision  shall  bo  final  and  binding  to  both 
parties”?  With  such  a clause  as  that  in  the 
contract,  the  architect  was  a perfectly  inde- 
pendent man.  As  to  the  question  of  payment 
for  quantities,  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that, 
as  a general  rule,  he  who  paid  was  master  and 
he  who  received  was  servant ; but  since  it  was 
usual  never  to  undertake  that  any  of  the 
tenders  made  on  bills  of  quantities  would  be 
accepted,  the  architect  I'etained  his  indepen- 
deuce,  and  the  client  or  building  owner  soon 
learned  that  if  he  did  nob  accept  any  one  of  the 
tenders  sent  in  he  had  to  pay  for  taking  out  the 
quantities ; for  the[momeut  that  a man  began  the 
undertaking  of  building  a house,  be,  and  ho 
alone,  must  pay  for  everything.  The  quantities 
were  paid  for  by  the  client,  though  indirectly, 
to  the  builder,  who  in  turn  paid  the  quantity- 
surveyor  (who  might  be  the  architect  himself) 
for  his  services.  That  was  a roundabout,  informal, 
and  unsatisfactory  way  of  doing  business.  The 
present  method  of  practice  as  between  architect, 
quantity-surveyor,  and  builder  was  suggestive  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  three  persons  playing  the 
game  of  “ blindman’s  buff.”  The  architect,  by 
bis  drawings  and  specification,  pointed  out  what 
he  wished  to  be  done.  The  quantity-surveyor 
examined  the  drawings  and  read  tbe  specifica- 
tion, and,  by  his  bill  of  quantities,  pointed  in 
another  direction.  The  builder  next  entered 
upon  the  scene,  and  pointed  in  an  altogether 
new  direction.  Tho  result  of  that  triangular 
sort  of  business  was  that  the  “ doctrine  of 
chaii03s”  was  very  much  increased.  Oliver 
Wendell  Uolmes  had  humorously  pointed  out 
how  two  persons  talking  together  wei’o  really 
Bi.x  persons.  Thcru  wus  firstly  John  as  ho 
fancied  himself  to  be  ; secondly,  John  as  be  was 
understood  by  Tom  j thirdly,  John  as  he  really 
was  ; fourthly,  Tom  as  ho  fancied  himself  to  be ; 
fifthly,  Tom  as  John  understood  him ; and 
sixthly,  the  real  Tom.  Applying  that  state  of 
things  to  tho  three  separate  persons  of  archi- 
tect,  quantity-surveyor,  and  builder,  it  would  be 
readily  seeu  how  the  number  would  bo  in- 
creased. As  to  making  tho  bill  of  quantities 
part  of  tho  contract,  ho  believed  that  unless 
they  were  made  jjart  of  tho  contract  it  was  not 
only  dangerous,  but  highly  objectiunablo,  for  an 
architect  to  prepare  or  touch  the  quantities ; but 
before  the  architect  would  be  justified,  under 
the  present  conditions  of  professional  prac- 
tice iu  making  the  bill  of  quantities  part 
of  the  contract,  it  would  bo  necessary  for 
him  to  obtain  his  client’s  distinct  concur- 
rence, and  no  bye-paths  or  side-ways  should  bo 
resorted  to.  Under  such  circumstances  he 
could  see  no  objection  to  the  architect  taking 
out  his  own  quantities  if  he  wore  so  minded. 
The  objection  that  payment  would  have  to  bo 
made  by  the  builder  to  the  architect  for  pre- 
paring the  quantities  was  more  apparent  than 
real.  In  point  of  fact,  the  builder  did  not  pay 
for  tho  quantities,  and  the  money  which  he  paid 
tho  architect  for  thorn  was  not  his,  and  never 
was  his.  At  tho  same  time,  it  would  bo  more 
satisfactory  if,  in  addition  to  getting  his  client 
to  adopt  the  bill  of  quantities  as  part  of  the 
contract,  he  could  induce  him  to  pay  him  for 
tho  quantities,  for  in  such  case  tho  architect 
would  bo  boyoiul  tho  possibility  of  reproach,  and 
it  would  bo  better  for  the  clieut.  Moreover,  he 
believed  that  the  builders  themselves  would 
approve  of  such  change  in  practice. 

Mr.  W.  Ililton  Nash  said  he  had  generally 
found  that  bills  of  quantities  prepared  by  pro- 
fessed quantity-surveyors  had  a tendency  to 
increase  the  cost  of  building  to  a client,  but  he 
thought  the  present  system  was  a necessary 
evil,  as  few  builders  would  tender  for  works 
except  on  the  basis  of  a bill  of  quantities.  The 
quantity  surveyor  could,  he  thought,  hardly  be 
called  “ independent”;  ho  was  in  a very  pecu- 
liar  position  with  regard  to  tho  architect  and 
builder.  No  man  could  serve  two  masters,  but 
certainly  the  quantity  surveyor  had,  iu  a mea- 
sure, to  serve  two  masters, — the  architect  and 
tho  builder,  and  as  be  was  paid  by  tho  builder 
his  tendency  was  to  serve  the  builder  more 
than  the  architect.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  bo  a very  objectionable  course  to  make 
the  quantities  the  basis  of  tho  contract,  and 
could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Watson  in  thinking 
that  the  builders  would  approve  of  such  a course ; 
fur  if  the  quantities  were  made  the  basis  of  the 
contract,  the  builders  would  be  tied  hand  and 
foot  iu  every  way.  He  believed  that  the 
present  system  of  having  the  quantities  taken 


out  by  some  one  other  than  tho  architect  had 
maiuly  arisen  of  late  years  through  architects 
not  making  sufficiently  careful  drawings  and 
specifications,  owing  to  the  high-pressure  speed 
at  which  business  was  now  conducted.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  make 
most  complete  and  elaborate  specifications, 
which  wore  practically  as  serviceable  to  the 
builder  as  the  bill  of  quantities  of  tbe  present  day. 
He  quite  agreed  with  tho  author  of  the  paper 
that  ai'chitects  should  retain  in  their  own  hands 
as  many  branches  of  surveying  and  cognate 
work  as  possible. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  most  architects  would 
admit  that  it  was  a good  thing,  and  a necessary 
part  of  an  architect’s  education,  to  know  how  to 
take  out  quantities ; but  why  should  they  not 
be  allowed  to  use  that  knowledge,  as  they  had 
opportunity  and  inclination,  in  takiug  out  the 
quantities  for  their  own  works  ? The  architect 
of  a building  would  get  more  real  knowledge  of 
his  building  by  taking  out  its  quantities  than  by 
any  other  method.  He  was  in  favour  of  making 
the  quantities  part  of  tho  contract,  believing  that 
no  honest  builder  would  mind  being  tied  down. 

Mr.  Colo  A.  Adams  said  he  had  always  boon 
accustomed  to  think  that  there  was  room  for 
both  architects  and  surveyors,  but  the  question 
really  raised  by  tho  discussion  was  that  of  the 
artist  V.  the  practical  man, — which  of  tho  two 
should  an  architect  elect  to  be  ? Iu  his  opinion 
an  architect  ought  to  bo  both.  As  to  the  “ quan- 
tities” question,  the  taking  out  of  quantities 
taught  tho  architect  habits  of  method,  care,  and 
precision,  making  him  familiar  with  every  part 
of  his  work  in  hand,  enabling  him  to  check  his 
drawings  and  specifications,  showing  him  where 
a saving  could  bo  effected,  aud  where  fancies 
could  bo  displaced  by  facts,  adding  to  his  store 
of  practical  knowledge  in  many  ways,  familiar- 
ising him  with  measurements  and  prices,  and 
enabling  him  to  readily  discorii  what  materials 
could  he  ecouomically  used  aud  what  dispensed 
with.  How  often  was  it  tho  case  that  eveu 
with  tho  utmost  care  in  working  out  plans  and 
specifications,  errors  would  creep  in,  which  would 
be  detected  iu  taking  out  the  quantities  ? Ho 
was  not  80  confident  as  to  making  the  quan- 
tities the  basis  of  the  contract.  At  the 
Conference  of  Architects,  held  in  June,  1874, 
that  knotty  question  was  discussed  aud  after- 
wards “ shelved.”  A committee  of  men  well 
qualified  to  report  on  the  matter  was  appointed, 
and  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  iucor- 
porate  the  quantities  in  tho  contract,  and  it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  that  out  of  over 
sixty  replies  sent  iu  answer  to  the  question, 
fifty  were  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee.  That  report  so  alarmed  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,  that  they  passed  a resolution 
against  its  adoption,  and  when  tho  question 
came  on  for  discussion,  much  was  said  against 
it,  but  many  spoke  in  favour  of  it,  among  them 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  whose  great  experience  on 
public  domestic  works  entitled  his  opinion  to 
respect.  The  quantities  might  very  fairly 
in  his  (the  speaker's)  opinion  be  made  a part 
of  the  contract,  with  an  arbitration  clause 
for  the  settlement  of  any  questions  which  might 
arise.  Where  the  quantities  were  taken  out  by 
the  architect,— and  au  architect  who  could  tako 
out  his  own  qaantities  was  less  likely  to  make 
designs  that  would  exceed  the  outlay  proposed 
by  the  client, — tho  client  should  pay  tho  archi- 
tect  for  them  direct.  As  to  tho  general  ques- 
tion of  range  of  practice,  he  thought  any  archi- 
tect might,  without  derogation  (if  he  were  duly 
qualified),  undertake  valuations,  dilapidations, 
land  surveying,  tho  general  superintendence  of 
building  estates,  &c. ; for  what  men  could  be 
bettor  gifted  for  that  class  of  work  than  those 
who,  as  architects,  had  been  educated  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  art  of  building? 
Would  architects  bo  wise  to  turnovei'  that  large 
and  profitable  branch  of  woi'k  to  lawyers, 
auctioneers,  and  estate-agents,  who,  admirablo 
as  they  were  in  their  own  vocations,  were  not 
qualified  as  architects  were  ? Could  any  one, 
in  short,  really  define  where  the  duties  of  the 
architect  ended  and  those  of  the  surveyor 
began  ? The  profession  had  several  branches 
or  departments  of  work,  and  the  architect  should 
be  free  to  practise  in  one  or  several  of  those 
branches  if  he  saw  that  he  could  do  so  with 
advantage  to  himself  and  bis  clieut.  The  “ art- 
architect”  had  no  right  to  look  down  upon  and 
snub  the  general  practitioner.  However  brimful 
of  artistic  qualities  he  might  be,  the  architect 
was  nothiug  if  not  practical. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker  demurred  to  tlio  state- 
ment that  a bill  of  quantities  wa^  entirely  the 
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growtli  of  'modern  arcbitecturaT  practice,  and 
thought  that  Shakspeare  could  be  quoted  to 
show  that  quantities  'were,  at  all  events,  known 
in  his  day.  Ho  thoroughly  agreed  with  pre- 
vious speakers  that  an  architect  ought  to  know 
liow  to  take  out  quantities,  but  ho  did  not 
believe  it  was  desirable  that  an  architect  should 
take  out  tho  quantities  for  his  own  buildings ; 
for  if  ho  did  so,  he  must  place  himself  in  an 
awkward  position  in  the  event  of  any  dispute 
arising.  As  to  making  tho  bill  of  quantities  a 
part  of  the  contract,  it  was  not  always  possible 
to  do  BO,  eveu  if  it  wore  desired  by  the  archi- 
tect ; for  the  legal  advisers  of  town  councils, 
local  boards,  vestries,  and  other  public  bodies 
were  generally  unwilling  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  tho  quantities.  The  question  had  been 
raised  whether  the  professional  quantity-sur- 
voyor  was  not  unduly  biassed  in  favour  of  tho 
man  to  whom  he  looked  for  payment,  and  to 
whom  ho  was  responsible,  viz.,  the  builder. 
Now,  as  a class,  he  believed  that  the  profes- 
sional quantity-surveyors  were  men  of  the 
highest  integrity,  and  he  should  bo  sorry  if 
anything  said  in  the  coui’se  of  the  discussion 
should  for  a moment  be  liable  to  be  construed 
to  the  detriment  of  those  gentlemen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  architect  who  took  out  his  own 
quantities  was  certainly  in  danger  of  being  biassed 
in  favour  of  his  own  pre-eouceived  notions,  and 
to  understate  the  quantities,  and  therefore  tho 
cost,  of  his  building,  lie  agreed  with  tho  rules 
which  had  been  laid  dowu  by  the  Institute  as  to 
(juantities.  Many  young  architects  urged  that 
they  ought  to  bo  allowed  to  take  out  the  quan- 
tities, not  only  of  their  own  buildings,  but  of 
buildings  designed  by  other  architects,  but  many 
architects  in  practice  objected  to  have  the 
quantities  of  their  buildiugs  taken  out  by  men 
who  were  practising  architects  as  well  as  quan- 
tity surveyors,  and  sometimes  with  reason,  for 
in  one  instance  he  know  of,  a set  of  drawings 
and  speciBcation  for  a villa  residence  iu  the 
North  of  England  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  those  gentlemen,  who  not  only  took  out 
tlio  quantities,  but  traced  tho  drawings  and 
erected  a precisely  similar  building  in  the  South 
of  England,  using  the  same  bill  of  quantities  as 
ho  bad  made  for  the  first  building  ! As  to  sur- 
veying work  generally,  the  time  was  coming 
rapidly  on  when  the  public  and  the  profession 
would  demand  some  sort  of  public  recognition 
of  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  a surveyor, 
for  very  frequently  auctioneers  and  others  who 
know  nothing  whatever  of  building  dubbed 
themselves  “ surveyors,”  and  theu  presumed  to 
take  upon  themselves  duties  the  satisfactory 
performauco  of  which  demanded  tho  exercise  of 
a thorough  technical  knowledge  of  construction 
and  materials. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  said  that  whatever 
difierence  of  opinion  there  might  he  on  indi- 
vidual points,  it  seemed  to  have  been  generally 
admitted  by  all  the  speakers  that  the  architect 
who  was  worthy  of  the  name  must  also  be  a 
surveyor  of  some  description.  Quantities,  as  at 
jjreeenb  understood,  were  a thing  of  compara- 
tively recent  growth,  and  they  had  come  to  be 
BO  largely  made  use  of  owing  to  the  increase  of 
competition  iu  tho  building  trade,  so  that  several 
buiiilei'B  sinmltaneously  could  have  a definite 
uud  ideutical  basis  ou  which  to  tender  fur  a 
fiiveu  building.  He  fully  agreed  with  almost 
ail  that  had  been  said  by  Mi'.  I’ayne.  Oue 
question  had  been  overlooked  in  the  discussion, 
and  that  was  tho  question  of  quantities  from 
the  client’s  point  of  view.  Now  the  client  or 
building  owner,  as  a rule,  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  quantities.  Ho  went  to  an  architect  in 
whom  ho  placed  confidence,  and  told  him  that 
ho  wanted  certain  buildings  erected  at  a cost 
not  exceeding  a certain  sum.  He  assumed  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  anybody  hut  tho  architect 
and  builder;  but  tho  architect  committed  or 
delegated  a portion  of  what  the  client  considered 
to  bo  his  (the  architect’s)  work,  and  a very 
responsible  portion  of  that  work,  to  some  one 
who  ■was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  client.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  the  prevalence  of  that 
system  of  deputing  the  taking  out  of  quantities 
was  largely  duo  to  tho  inability  of  many  ai'chi- 
tcots  to  take  out  their  own  quantities.  He 
agreed  with  other  speakers  as  to  the  great  prac- 
tical benefits  to  be  derived  by  architects  taking 
out  their  owu  quantities.  In  fact,  an  architect 
thoroughly  knew  bis  building  from  beginning  to 
oud  when  he  had  taken  out  its  quantities.  Ho  was 
strongly  iu  favour  of  making  the  bill  of  quantities 
a part  of  tho  contract,  as  that  was  the  fairest 
course  for  all  parties.  It  was  right  neither  for 
tho  builder  to  do  more  woik  than  he  was  paid 
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for,  nor  for  the  building  owner  to  pay  for  more 
work  than  was  actually  done.  One  reason  why 
architects  should,  wherever  possible,  take  out 
their  own  quantities  was,  that  they  should 
keep  as  much  work  as  they  could  iu 
their  own  profession,  and  not  let  any 
one  branch  of  their  work  pass  to  an 
outside  profession.  They  had  already  lost  one 
important  branch  of  professional  work,  and 
they  stood  tho  chance  of  losing  two  or  three 
other  branches.  As  the  profession  was  a very 
oomprehonsive  one,  it  was  of  course  optional  to 
any  members  of  it  to  become  specialists  in  tho 
special  branch  in  which  they  felt  they  could 
best  servo  tho  public  aud  promote  their  owu 
advancement.  But  quantity-taking  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  part  of  tho  training  of  every  young 
architect.  As  to  tho  payment  made  by  tho 
builder  to  tho  architect  when  the  latter  took  out 
his  own  quantities,  he  (Mr.  Mathews)  could  not 
see  any  but  a fanciful  objection  to  it.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a reflection  upon  tho  probity  of  the 
profession  to  say,  because  an  architect  received 
a cheque  from  a builder  for  work  done  in  taking 
out  the  quantities,  that  the  architect  was  under 
any  obligation  to  the  builder.  The  honour  of 
the  profession  was  snrely  sufficiently  strong  and 
well-established  to  guard  against  any  such  im- 
putation.  Of  course  it  would  not  bo  possible  to 
got  paid  for  the  quantities  by  the  client,  as  ho 
would  not  bo  able  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  the 
idea  that  he  was  paying  the  architect  more  than 
five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne,  iu  closing  the  discussion,  said  ho 
had  nothing  to  say,  as  one  speaker  had  answered 
another.  Ho  was  surprised  that  no  one  had 
championed  the  views  of  the  “ art-architects.” 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Payne  for  opening  tho  discussion,  said  ho 
thought  that  tho  admirably  practical  way  iu 
which  the  di.scussion  had  been  sustained  was 
a sufficient  answer  to  those  who  thought  that 
tho  members  of  the  Association  could  only 
sketch  and  make  pretty  pictures. 


THE  LEGAL  RELATION  OE 
QUANTITY  SURVEYORS  TO  ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS,  AND  OWNERS. 

Sir, — As  the  above  question  is  a most  im- 
portant one  to  surveyors  generally,  perhaps  you 
will  kindly  allow  me  space  (notwithstanding 
you  have  announced  the  close  of  the  correspond- 
ence in  this  matter)  to  dissent  from  tho  opinion 
of  your  counsel.*  I have  just  consulted  au  omi- 
neuc  special  pleader  iu  the  Temple  upon  this 
same  question,  whose  name  1 am  not  at  liberty 
to  mention,  as  the  matter  is  now  in  a solicitor’s 
hands.  His  opinion  is,  that  without  doubt  tho 
architect  is  tho  agent  of  the  building  owner, 
therefore  not  liable  to  the  surveyor  for  his 
charges  ; but  that  tho  builder  also  is  simply  an 
agent  to  the  principal,  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
surveyor ; therefore,  should  the  builder  misap- 
propriate tho  charges  of  tho  surveyor,  which  he 
has  been  asked  to  include  in  the  amount  of  his 
tender  for  tho  works,  simply  for  tho  sake  of 
convenience,  tho  priuci|ial  or  building  owner  is 
alone  answerable,  and  it  is  for  him  to  recover 
from  ills  agents  aftorwarda.  If  this  opinion  be 
of  any  value  or  not,  at  least  it  will  show  that 
our  recognised  exponents  of  precedent  (for  of 
law,  as  you  justly  remark,  there  seems  to  bo 
uono  iu  this  matter)  differ  considerably  in  their 
opinions.  “Fogged.” 


Boring.— Au  endeavour  to  reach  the  water- 
bearing  stratum  of  the  lower  greensand  is  now 
being  carried  out  by  tho  New  River  Company. 
A well  has  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  900  ft.,  at 
Tnrnford,  near  Cheshnnt,  in  ITorLfordshire,  and 
is  about  to  bo  carried  deeper  by  moans  of  a 
diamond  drill,  vvliieh  has  just  been  manufactui'cd 
for  tho  Diamond  Drill  Company,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster.  The  drill  is  the  largest  over 
made,  and  is  constructed  according  to  the  patent 
design  of  Mr.  James  K.  Gulland,  the  company’s 
engineer.  It  is  made  of  steel,  in  tho  form  of 
a ring,  9 in.  deep  by  23  in.  in  diameter.  On  its 
edge,  firmly  embedded  by  means  of  pings  or 
holders,  which  nevertheless  arc  capable  of  easy 
removal,  are  forty-eight  opaque  diamonds. 
This  “iron  crown”  will  be  screwed  on  to  tho 
tube  at  tho  base  of  tho  boring-machine,  and  will 
be  driven  by  steam  power.  The  contract  for  tho 
boring  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  T.  Doewra  A:  Sou, 
who  have  also  sunk  tho  well  to  its  present  depth. 
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BRIEF  REVIEW  OP  THEORIES. 

Sir, — Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business 
the  continuance  of  the  discussion  at  the  Insti- 
tute on  the  above  subject  has  been  postponed  to 
the  next  ordinary  meeting  in  January. 

It  was  my  intention  to  take  part  in  this 
discussion,  and  I forwarded  some  sis  or  eight 
plans,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  room,  iu 
illustration  of  what  I wished  to  say.  As  I am 
leaving  Loudon  for  Rome  on  the  21st  inst.  I 
shall  not  bo  iu  town  again  before  the  discussion 
is  ended.  I beg,  therefore,  permission  to  say  a 
few  words  in  your  journal  in  explanation  of  the 
plans  which  I propose  to  leave  at  the  Institute 
for  reference,  it  not  being  the  custom  of  the 
Institute  to  receive  written  contributions  to  dis- 
cussions. 

Since  Dr.  Robinson  published  his  Biblical 
researches  in  18  il,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  his  work 
on  Jerusalem  in  1847,  the  study  of  Jewish  anti- 
quities aud  topography  has  considerably  in- 
creased in  interest. 

With  a view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  differ, 
enco  of  opinion  existing  as  to  the  appropriation 
of  the  Haram  area  at  Jerusalem  at  various 
periods  of  its  history,  I have  drawn  to  one 
uniform  scale  several  representative  examples, 
viz.  : — 

1.  Bartlett’s,  given  in  1842. 

2.  Fergusson,  iu  1847  and  in  1878. 

3.  Lowin,  in  1863  and  in  1871. 

<!■.  Count  M.  do  Vogiie's,  iu  1861. 

5.  Warren,  in  1878. 

Barfleti  represents  the  prevailing  opinion  prior 
to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Forgusson’s  original 
work  in  1847.  Ho  gives  tbree-fourtbs  of  the 
whole  Haram  area  to  tho  Temple  of  Horod  aud 
the  remainder  to  Antonia,  which  he  conceives  to 
have  extended  along  the  whole  northern  wall  of 
tho  Haram  with  a trench  outside  of  it. 

Lieut.  Cander’s  plan  is  a resuscitation  of  this 
theory ; both  authors  place  the  Sanctuary  ou 
the  site  of  tho  Mosque  of  Omar,  but  Conder 
limits  Antonia  to  tho  north-west  corner  of  the 
ai'ea,  like  De  Vogue. 

Count  M.  de  Vogiid  devotes  tho  entire  Haram 
area  to  the  Temple  and  its  courts,  excepting 
about  200  ft.  square  at  the  north-western  corner, 
where  he  places  the  Tower  of  Antouia,  thus 
leaving  about  one-third  of  the  northeru  wall  of 
the  Temple  courts  exposed  between  Antonia 
and  Birket  I.'Jrail. 

'fho  inner  Temple  in  both  these  designs  occu- 
pies tho  highest  part  of  the  Haram  area.  Aud 
it  is  this  disposition  which  as  aforesaid  is  pro- 
posed to  be  followed  by  Lient.  Conder. 

Liejit.  Warroi  limits  the  area  of  the  Temple 
and  its  courts  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  Haram 
area,  or,  roughly  speaking,  about  1,000  ft.  square, 
the  Goiden  Gate  being  taken  as  tho  northern 
limit.  Antonia  is  made  to  occupy  the  space 
between  tho  Birket  Israil  of  tho  wc.stem  wall, 
at  tho  northern  extremity  of  tho  ITarain. 

The  inner  Temple  i.s  situated  half  ou  the  upper 
and  half  on  the  lower  platform,  the  outer  side 
of  the  northern  wall  being  in  line  with  the 
central  axis  of  the  Mosqiio  of  Omar, — tho 
only  apparent  reason  fur  fixing  tho  position 
of  the  altar  and  principal  entrance  to  tho 
inner  Temple  where  it  is  shown  being  that  the 
main  central  axis  may  be  a line  drawn  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Olivet  at  right  angles  to  the 
eastern  facade. 

In  each  of  those  schemes  Herod’s  great  Stoa 
Basilica  on  the  southern  side  is  carried  over  the 
substructures  called  Solomon’s  Stables. 

Mr.  Fergusson’s  criticisnr  of  Count  M.  de 
Vogiid’s  restoration,  iu  an  appendix  to  bis  latest 
work,  is  applicable  to  all  these  allied  plans. 

ilfr.  Lewin’s  theory  also  occupied  tho  whole 
area  of  the  Haram,  but  it  is  so  dificreut  from 
tlie  preceding  that  a more  particular  description 
of  bis  views  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Fergusson  still  stands  alone  iu  bis  opinion 
that  not  more  than  about  a third  of  the  area  of 
tho  present  Haram  formed  any  part  of  tho 
Temple  enclosures  iu  the  time  of  Christ,  aud 
still  has  in  tho  time  of  Solomon  (seo  the  jdans 
given  iu  hia  book,  ono  of  which  shows  the  area 
supposed  by  him  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Solomon’s  temple  and  palace). 

But,  to  return  to  the  late  Mr.  Lewin,  whose 
careful  study  of  this  subject,  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a century,  entitles  him  to  great  con- 
sidoratiou.  Mr.  Lewin  is  recognised  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  as  a “formidable  opponent,”  but 
reminds  ua  that  “ he  kne^v'  nothing  of  architec- 
ture, and  was  familiar  only  'with  the  Classical 
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brancli  of  the  literature  of  the  Buhject.” 
Nevertheless,  he  comes  nearest  to  Mr.  Fergus- 
son’s  theory  of  any  whose  plans  I have  seen. 

In  1863  Mr.  Lewin  published  a work  on  the 
“Siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,”  with  a journal 
of  a recent  visit  to  the  Holy  City,  and  a general 
sketch  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  siege. 

Attached  to  this  was  a map  of  Jerusalem 
based  on  Titus  Tobler’s  map  of  the  Holy  City  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  The  whole  of  the  Haram 
area  is  occupied  by  him.  Although  the  Temple 
is  confined  to  the  square  stadium  of  Josephus  at 
the  south-west  corner,  as  first  suggested  by 
Mr.  Fcrgusson,  Antonia  is  placed  about  250  ft. 
north  of  the  Temple,  but  is  connected  with  it 
by  parallel  cloisters,  which  play  an  important 
part  in  his  story  of  the  siege.  The  Macedonian 
iortress  of  Acra  he  situates  on  the  escarpment 
of  rock  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Ilaram 
area.  Tlio  unoccupied  j)ortion  on  the  western 
side  of  the  area  he  calls  the  Cedron  ravine, 
which  ho  considers  was  enclosed  by  the  eastern 
wall. 

In  February,  18G6,  Mr.  Lewin  read  a paper 
at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  “ Genuine- 
ness of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,”  followed  iu  March 
the  same  year  by  a paper  ou  the  “ Mosque  of 
Omar.” 

Mr.  Lewin  adopts  that  disposition  of  the 
second  wall  which  excludes  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  city,  and  makes  it 
appear  to  bo  without  the  walls,  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Fergnsson’s  arrangement,  which  brings  it 
within  the  walls,  and  believes  that  Constantino 
did  not  build  the  Mosque  of  Omar;  yet  he  does 
not  attribute  the  Mosque  to  Mahometans,  but 
suggests  that  it  is  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
toliuus,  originated  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  but 
restored  or  rebuilt  by  Maximus  Daza,  who,  on 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  in  A.I).  303,  became 
tho  sovereign  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  quoting 
Eusebius,  who  says  "Maximin  ordered  temples 
to  be  erected  in  every  city,  and  Hie  sacred  in- 
closures  tliat  from  length  of  time  had  fallen  into 
decay  he  caused  to  be  repaired.” 

Iu  support  of  his  argument,  ho  refers  to  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  Mosque  and 
Diocletian’s  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Ppalatro, 
which  is  octagonal,  and  has  an  inner  and  outer 
peristyle  of  Corinthian  columns  and  a vaulted 
chamber  beneath  the  floor  under  the  domical 
roof. 

In  1871  Mr.  Lewin  read  a third  paper  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  entitled  “Observa- 
tions  on  the  Probable  Site  of  the  Jewish  Temple 
and  Antonia  and  the  Acra,  with  Reference  to  the 
result  of  the  Recent  Palestine  Explorations.” 
Thi.s  paper  was  accompanied  by  a revised  plan 
of  the  Ilaram  in  Herod’s  time,  which  shows  the 
Temple  occupying  the  same  position  at  the 
south-west  corner  as  before,  but  the  Tower  of 
.\ntoriia  is  shown  to  occupy  as  large  a site  as  the 
Temple  at  tho  north-west  corner  of  the  Haram, 
with  a fosse  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides, 
and  a connecting  cloister  with  the  Temple  on  tho 
western  wall.  The  intervening  space,  being 
that  portion  of  tho  Haram  area  more  elevated 
tliau  the  rest,  is  called  the  fortress  of  Acra, 
while  the  Cedron  ravine,  “so-called,”  and  gar- 
den of  Uzza,  flank  all  three  on  tho  east  from  the 
Birkct  Israil  to  Solomon's  Stables. 

Mr.  Lewin  reiterates  all  Mr.  Fergusson’s  in- 
controvertible arguments  in  favour  of  his  plana 
of  Herod’s  Temple  site  and  the  Bridge  and  Stoa 
Basilica,  and  it  seems  strange  be  should  fail  to 
appreciate  his  equally  cogent  reasoning  with 
reference  to  Antonia  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
the  classical  style  of  tho  design  of  which  he 
fully  recognises,  and  only  hesitates  to  accept 
Constantine  as  its  founder  because  he  cannot 
accept  the  transference  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
though  it  would  seem  to  require  much  greater 
credulity,  as  Dr.  Robinson  observes,  to  accept 
the  present  substitute. 

It  is,  however,  curious  that  Mr.  Fergusson 
should  have  so  little  to  say  about  the  Macedoniau 
fortress,  the  history  of  which  is  so  carefully  given 
by  Mr.  Lewin,  and  which  he  finally  sums  up  in 
the  following  words  : — 

“ Such  is  the  varied  history  of  the  Acra  : — 

First,  a bare  rock  iu  the  garden  of  Uzza, 

Then  the  mausoleum  of  tho  kings  of  Judah. 

Then  a Macedoniau  fortress, 

Then  the  tombs  of  King  Alexander, 

Theu  a Temple  of  Jupiter, 

Then  a church  to  St.  Sophia, 

Aud  now  a Mohamedau  mosque.” 

Anything  and  everything  but  Coustantino’s 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 


Mr.  Fergusson’s  assumption  that  the  Antonia, 
Acra,  Baris,  Mido,  are  all  rolled  into  one,  has 
the  merit  of  simplicity  and  convenience  ; but  it 
is  difficult  at  first  to  conceive  that  so  small  a 
portion  of  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Haram 
area  should  have  been  enclosed  until  long  after 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  find 
that  Mr.  Fergusson’s  main  argument  has  not  yet 
been  successfully  assailed. 

And  considering  that  it  is  from  an  architec- 
tural point  of  view  that  his  case  is  strongest, 
which  is  that  which  is  least  appreciable  by  the 
uniuiated  iu  the  ethnology  of  art  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  Mr.  Lewin's  partial  adhesion  to  his 
views  is  tho  more  interesting  and  observable. 

'Iho  projection  of  new  theories  is  much  easier 
than  the  disproof  of  the  arguments  by  which  tho 
old  one  is  supported ; and  whatever  new  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  independent 
investigators,  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes, 
after  a patient  perusal  of  most  of  them, 
I am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  position 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Fergusson  is  still  the  most  in 
accordance  with  trustworthy  authorities  and 
common  sense.  Edwo.  C.  Robins. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL. 

This  school  concluded  its  sixth  year  and 
eighteenth  term  on  Saturday  last.  The  students 
iu  attendance  during  the  term  were  sixty-seven 
in  number,  increased  from  the  nine  students 
with  which  the  school  opened  in  January,  1873. 

After  in.epection  of  the  students’  work  in  the 
drawing. office,  aud  the  various  workshops,  a 
large  company  of  visitors  )irocoeded  to  the 
lecture. room,  where  the  certificates  awarded  to 
the  successful  students  were  presented  hy  Mr. 
Harrison  Haytor,  M.Inst.C.E.,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  R.  Jacomb  Hood,  C.E.,  member  of 
tho  Committee  of  Directors. 

In  addressing  the  students  before  presenting 
tho  certificates,  Mr.  Hayter  referred  to  the 
sadly  depressing  crisis  the  country  had  reached, 
and  was  passing  through.  Hard  times  had 
occurred  before,  as  in  18J8  and  1856,  but  the 
country  had  got  over  them,  and  he  hoped  that 
we  should  do  so  again.  It  had  been  often  said 
that  the  engineering  profession  was  overstocked, 
but  he  scarcely  thought  this  was  the  case  ; ex- 
cepting,  perhaps,  in  the  railway  department, 
they  had  been  fairly  well  employed.  Engineer- 
ing, as  they  knew,  consisted  now  of  many 
branches,  aud  it  might  be  well  for  young  engi- 
neers, instead  of  dabbling  in  every  branch  of 
the  profession,  as  was  the  old-fashioned  method, 
to  give  their  special  attention  to  one  or  two 
branches  on  the  division  of  labour  principle. 
They  had  a wide  field  for  choice,  in  railway 
works,  harbours,  docks,  gas,  electricity,  irriga. 
tion,  water  supply,  sanitary  affairs,  aud  other 
branches  that  might  bo  named. 

The  examiners  were  Messrs.  R.  C.  May,  C.E., 
and  A.  G.  Fenn,  C.E.,  both  of  whom  addressed 
the  students  in  appropriate  terms,  laudatory  of 
the  school  and  of  tho  students’  work. 

In  replying  to  a vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Wilson 
the  principal,  stated  that  about  300  students  had 
entered  or  passed  through  the  school,  and  it  was 
within  his  own  knowledge  that  eighty  of  them 
were  earning  their  livings  as  professional  men. 


WATER-POWER  FOR  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 

Sir, — Ourattention  has  been  called  to  a letter 
in  your  issue  of  December  14th,  signed  “ M. 
Paterson,”  in  which  various  questions  are  asked 
in  explanation  of  statements  made  in  our  recent 
report  to  the  Lighting  Committee  of  the  Lough- 
borough Local  Board,  upon  the  subject  of 
lighting  some  of  the  open  spaces  of  that  town 
by  means  of  the  electric  light,  in  which  we 
recommended  the  utilisation  of  the  waste  water 
from  the  reservoir  watershed  daring  the  wet 
months  of  the  year  for  driving  the  generating- 
machiues,  and  stated  oiiv  conviction  that  falls  of 
water  npon  estates  and  tlie  wn.*tc  water  flowing 
over  the  weirs  of  existing  water-mil's  might  bo 
usefully  employed  for  tho  same  purposes  during 
similar  periods. 

Mr.  Paterson  has  mistaken  the  purport  of 
our  report.  What  we  propose  to  do  is  not  to 
construct  either  waterworks  or  river  works  for 
developing  power  to  drive  dynamo-electric 
machines,  but  to  utilise  the  waste  power  wher- 
ever it  e.xists  in  sufficient  (juautity  to  bo  made 


available,  and  theimfore  his  remarks  as  to  tho 
cost  of  reservoirs,  and  as  to  the  other  et-ceteras 
enamerated,  and  the  cost  of  applications  to 
Parliament  and  opposition  thereto,  are  utterly 
beside  the  question. 

Practical  engineers  and  managers  of  gravita- 
tion water  supplies  from  gathering  - grounds 
know  perfectly  well  that,  from  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  autumnal  rains,  through- 
out the  wet  months,  and  until  tho  commencement 
of  the  summer  season,  they  usually  have  very 
large  volumes  of  water,  which  they  are  at 
present  compelled  to  allow  to  rim  to  waste.  The 
reservoirs  once  filled  generally  remain  so,  and 
the  excess  of  water  either  goes  over  the  safety- 
weirs,  or  is  drawn  off  through  the  deep  sluices 
in  order  to  maintain  a flow  through  the  reservoir, 
aud  we  only  stated  a fact  generally  known  when 
we  said  that  every  facility  exists  for  converting 
this  waste  water  into  a useful  power  to  generate 
useful  light.  Our  suggestion,  if  adopted,  would 
cause  the  reservoir  to  bo  used  throughout  the 
wet  months  for  storage  of  sufficient  quantity  to 
equalise  the  flow  during  the  periods  of  fluctuat- 
ing rainfall,  and  iu  periods  of  droughts,  or  from 
any  other  disturbing  cause  likely  to  jeopardiao 
tho  town  supply : proper  provision  must  be 
made,  by  means  of  a steam  boiler  or  gas  engine, 
for  the  continual  working  of  the  electric 
machines. 

Objections  may,  of  course,  be  readily  made  to 
our  proposals,  and  we  have  never  in  tho  smallest 
degreelhinted  that  they  wero  generally  applica- 
ble ; but  wo  do  say  that  they  are  applicablo  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  authority  to  whnnx 
our  report  was  addressed,  aud  that  wo  believe 
they  will  be  adopted  by  them ; and  wo 
believe  also,  from  communications  we  have 
received,  that  the  hint  has  not  been  lost  upon 
many  practical  men  having  the  control  of  works. 
One  of  the  principal  objections  instanced  to  us 
lias  beeu  the  cost  of  filtrarion  of  the  water,  ou 
the  ground  that  it  would  he  very  improper  to 
mix  filtered  and  unfiltered  water  in  the  town 
mains.  This  objection  does  not  appreciably 
apply  here,  however,  because,  owing  to  the 
excellent  arrangements  of  the  works,  all  flood- 
water,  during  the  few  hours  it  is  in  a dirty  state, 
is  wholly  diverted  from  the  reservoir,  and  nothing 
but  clear  and  comparatively  pure  water  ad- 
mitted 5 and  also  from  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments for  cleansing  and  sand-washing  in  the 
filters  themselves ; in  fact,  the  only  expense  of 
filtering  throoghout  the  winter  is  confined  to 
the  wages  of  the  man  in  charge  at  the  reservoir, 
who,  in  addition  to  having  various  other  matters, 
besides'attendingto  turning  on  and  off  the  water, 
now  has  to  fill  up  his  time  breaking  stones  for  the 
adjoining  highways.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  whatever,  on  the  score  of  expense,  why 
the  whole  volume  of  water  should  not  be  fil- 
tered  ; aud,  in  point  of  fact,  the  works  are  now 
so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  water 
to  enter  tho  town  main  except  through  tho 
filter-beds. 

Mr.  Paterson  is  entirely  mistaken  when  he 
supposes  that  we  recommend  the  establishment 
of  river  works  and  new  weirs.  Our  suggestion 
is  simply  to  use  the  water  of  the  wet  periods 
which  now  flows  away  in  waste.  None  of  the 
mills  on  the  Soar  have  sufficient  pound  room  to 
store  the  night  water  for  the  day’s  use,  except 
in  periods  of  drought.  And  if  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  continue  the  lighting  during  those 
periods,  special  means  of  a similar  character  to 
those  already  enunciated  would  have  to  be  pro- 
Tided,  but  for  six  months  of  the  year  at  least ; 
and  those  months,  the  dark  and  dreary  months, 
the  provision  of  generating  power  would  be,  ns 
we  have  stated,  comparatively  costless  to  those 
parties  now  having  the  right  to  make  use  of  it. 
And  the  value  of  the  power  or  of  the  water 
must  be  taken  to  be  that  of  the  value  of  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the 
possession  of  the  light,  and  cannot  bo  estimated 
at  4id.  or  2^d.,  or  any  other  price,  per  1,000 
gallons,  because  of  the  practical  impossibility  of 
finding  a customer  willing  to  take  the  water 
at  the  times  and  in  the  volumes  at  which  it 
could  be  delivered  or  must  be  withheld. 

Hodson,  Price,  Hodson. 


Heclxiction. — The  whole  of  the  associated 
builders  in  Wulverhampton  have  given  their  men 
notice  of  a reduction  of  id.  per  hour  all  round, 
to  take  effect  from  the  18th  proximo.  The  de- 
pression in  this  trade  is  increasing  so  fast  that 
last  week  thirty-five  carpenters  were  discharged 
from  one  yard  alone  in  that  town,  for  want  of 
employment. 
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tioned  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  obvions  that, 
under  the  circumstances  already  narrated,  to 
keep  open  the  old  right  of  way  would  practically 
bo  to  abrogate  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the 
previous  order,  for  the  existence  of  the  pier 
depended  on  the  extinction  of  the  right  of  way. 
But  it  may  bo  said  that  a great  inj  nry  may  thus 
be  inflicted  on  various  persons  without  any 
remedy.  The  case  which  we  have  mentioned 
may,  however,  prevent  such  injustice  in  the 
future.  Because  those  who  possess  rights  which 
may  be  injured  by  such  works  as  the  Yarmouth 
pier  should  take  care  early  in  the  day  to  meke 
certain  terms  with  the  promoters  of  such  under- 
takings, or  to  obtain  such  savings  of  their  rights 
as  will  prevent  any  actual  or  any  very  large 
loss.  If  a railway  is  made  through  a man’s 
property  under  a i Act  of  Parliament,  he  obtains 
compensation  for  any  injury  he  may  receive, 
but  he  takes  care  either  to  agree  privately  with 
the  company,  or  to  have  his  interests  guarded 
whilst  the  Bill  is  in  preparation,  or  he  makes  a 
claim  for  compensation  when  it  becomes  law. 
Boatmen  and  others  should,  therefore,  look  care- 
fully after  their  interests  in  the  case  of  the 
construction  of  piers  or  harbours,  and  those 
promoting  such  undertakings  will  do  well  to 
ascertain  what  rights  exist,  and,  if  possible, 
satisfy  them  in  a friendly  way. 


A NEW  GOVERNMENT  DOCK  AT 
DEYONPORT. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  dry  dock,  which 
is  about  to  bo  constructed  at  Devonport,  has 
bsenlaid  by  Rear-Admiral  Willes,  Superintendent 
of  the  Dockyard.  The  pecnliarity  of  this  dock 
is  that  it  is  to  bo  constructed  on  an  entirely  new 
principle,  the  steps  forming  the  sides  of  the 
dock  being  surmounted  wicb  masonry  arches, 
thus  avoiding  the  increase  of  breadth  at  the 
top,  and  enabling  travelling-cranes  to  be  brought 
to  bear  right  over  the  floor  of  the  dock.  The 
preliminary  work  was  commenced  in  187G,  but 
two  serious  mishaps  having  occurred,  much  ad- 
ditional expense  and  delay  has  been  caused. 
One  accident  was  the  bursting  of  the  caisson, 
and  the  other  was  a landslip.  When  finished,  it 
is  stated  that  it  will  bo  one  of  the  finest 
Government  docks  in  the  country,  and  make 
Plymonth  and  Devonjmrt  equal  as  a naval 
station  to  Portsmouth  or  Chatham.  It  will  be 
3S6i  ft.  long,  95  ft.  broad,  with  43  ft.  sill, 
giving  over  32  ft.  of  water  at  the  entrance  at 
ordinary  spring-tides,  and  will  take  any  vessel 
afloat,  or  likely  to  bo  built,  for  some  time  to 
come. 


Sib, — As  your  report  of  the  21at  inst.  of  the  above,  and 
that  of  other  jouruala,  ia  exaggerated,  1 feel  it  my  duty  as 
the  contractor  to  act  the  matter  right. 

The  slip  is  about  200  tt.  long,  and  does  not  contain  more 
than  3,000  cubic  yards.  A portion  of  this  must  have  been 
removed  for  timber  slides,  steps,  &c.  No  masonry  or 
brickwork  was  near  it  or  injured  iu  any  way,  and  the 
damage  to  plant  and  materials,  as  stated  by  you  to  be  many 
thousands,  does  not  exceed  l,000i.  I have  lurthcr  to  state 
that  the  >Yorks  have  uot  been  stopped. 

Jons  PSTUICK. 


HYGIENE  APPLIED  TO  DWELLINGS. 


during  the  last  fourteen  years.  The  ill-venti- 
lated dwellings  and  schools  contribute  the  first 
elements  of  disease,  and  the  ill-ventilated  work- 
shops complete  the  quota  of  the  necessary  requi- 
sites to  break  up  the  constitution.  Pulmonary 
consumption  is  the  commonest  form  in  which 
the  disease  exhibits  itself.  Sir.  Collins, 
analytical  chemist,  had  kindly  allowed  him  to 
make  use  of  some  recent  analyses  he  has  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a manufacturing  town  : 
Atmosphere  of  Public  Park,  carbonic  acid,  per 
cent.,  0'039i;  oxygen,  per  cent.,  20'97.  Sitting- 
room  of  dwelling,  carbonic  acid,  per  cent., 
0T27 ; oxygen,  20  71.  School-room,  carbonic 
acid,  0'203  ; oxygen,  20'61.  Card-room  of  mill, 
carbonic  acid,  0'211.  According  to  the  late 
Dr.  Parkes,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  should  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  six 
volumes  in  10,000,  and  here  we  have  in  dwell- 
ing, school,  and  card-room  an  average  of  20 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  The  physique  of  the 
working  population  may  well  deteriorate.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ashworth,  the  Continentals  work 
72  liours  per  week,  and  we  are  limited  to  561-^ 
so  it  is  clear  our  working-hours  must  be  in- 
creased to  enable  us  to  compete  with  them. 
But  let  the  dwellings,  schools,  and  workshops 
be  ventilated,  and  our  working  population  will 
become  more  vigorous  and  energetic,  and  the 
longer  hours,  with  good  ventilation,  will  nob 
exhaust  them  as  much  as  the  present  working 
hours,  with  deficient  ventilation.  Architects,  by 
the  construction  of  healthy  dwellings,  schools, 
and  workshops,  may  thus  effect  a great  and’ 
beneficial  change  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  working  population. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  FOLKESTONE. 

Impkove.ments  of  an  important  character  are 
about  to  be  carried  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  shore,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Folkestone. 
A large  portion  of  land  on  the  East  Cliff  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  an  association  whose  engineers 
are  at  present  engaged  in  taking  levels  and 
laying  it  out  in  accordance  ■with  designs  and 
plans  which  have  been  prepared.  In  the  first 
instance  the  site  is  to  be  well  drained.  A fine 
new  road  comprised  in  the  scheme  will  com- 
mence at  the  east  end  of  Radnor  Bridge,  which 
was  built  thirty  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  East  Cliff  as  a building  site.  The 
road  will  be  continued  through  the  valley  between 
two  of  the  martello  towers,  reaching  what  is 
well  known  as  the  Wai-ren  Farm,  by  a graceful 
sweep,  and  bringing  into  view  the  prospect 
across  East  Wear  Bay  to  Shakspeare  Cliff  and 
the  Admiralty  Pier  of  Dover,  distant  about  four 
miles.  Theseasido  of  the  road  will  not  beoccupied 
by  buildings,  but  left  open, and  at  various  points 
ornamented  by  shrubberies,  exposing  the  bay 
to  view  as  a picturesque  adjunct.  Passing  ta 
the  right  of  Warren  Farm,  the  road  will  skirt 
the  “Fan ’’and  shortly  after  reach  the  Dover- 
road.  There  are  1,000  building  plots  of  moderate 
size  included  iu  the  plan,  100  of  which  are 
already  taken,  and  the  whole  of  the  capital  for 
purchasing  the  estate  is  subscribed. 


THE  OBSTRUCTION  OF  RIGHT  OF  WAY 
BY  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PIERS. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a good  deal  of 
constructive  activity  exhibited  at  many  watering- 
places  in  the  erection  of  piers.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  so  long  ago  that  in  a description  of  the 
town  of  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
new  pier  iu  that  place  was  commented  upon 
in  this  publication;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
watering-place  or  seaport  in  which  these  erec- 
tions, if  they  do  not  exist,  are  being  estab- 
liehed.  It  is  of  some  importance,  therefore, 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  class  of  work, 
and  those  who  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  it, 
should  keep  themselves  well  informed  as  to  what 
may  or  may  not  be  done  in  the  construction  of 

fiieia.  We  arc  by  no  means  going  through  a 
ong  string  of  legal  propositions  to  show  how 
private  property  may  or  may  not  bo  injuriously 
affected  by  this  class  of  public  undertakings, 
but  are  concerued  only  with  the  question  of  the 
obstruction  of  a right  of  way  by  the  erection  of 
piers, — a subject  specially  important  to  those 
who  may  undertake  such  works.  For  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  anything  more 
injurious  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietors than  to  be  involved  in  expensive  law 
suits. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  most  piers 
are  now  constructed  is  that  known  as  the  General 
Piers  and  Harbours  Act,  1891  (2^1  & 25  Viet., 
c.  45),  that  was  preceded  by  a much  earlier 
Act  passed  iu  the  year  1847 ; but  it  is  with 
the  last  Act  iu  point  of  time  that  we  are  now 
concerued,  though,  since  the  two  Acts  are  to 
be  read  togetbor,  they  do,  iu  fact,  form  the 
general  rules  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  last 
Act,  we  may  say  en  passant,  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  obtaining  private  Bills, 
and  the  machinery  substituted  were  the  pro- 
visional orders  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
were  afterwards  to  bo  confirmed  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  But  in  such  cases  tho  expenditure 
was  limited  to  the  sum  of  100,000i. 

Now  we  are  all  aware  how  common  a thing 
it  is  for  tho  public  to  have  access  to  tho  sea 
across  certain  portions  of  tho  shore,  and  where 
houses  get  built  along  a sea-shore  the  places 
where  tho  right  of  way  exists  become  often 
really  valuable,  especially  to  men  such  as  boat- 
men and  others,  who  find  them  Avhat  may  be 
termed  the  high  roads  to  their  boats.  The  two 
questions  which  then  arise  arc  these  ; Assuming 
that  such  a right  exists,  and  assuming  also  that 
the  proprietors  of  a pier  obtain  the  necessary 
provisional  order,  and  that  such  a pier  is  erected 
on  tho  very  spot  to  which  there  has  hitherto 
been  access  to  tho  shore,  is  the  right  of  the 
public,  or  the  right  conferred  on  the  proprietors 
of  tho  pier  by  their  provisional  order,  para- 
mount ? And  next,  assuming  that  such  a public 
right  exists,  is  a substituted  right  created  by 
which  tho  public  may  bo  permitted  to  walk 
on  to  the  pier  and  descend  from  it  on  to  the 
shore  adjoining, — of  course,  without  payment? 
If  such  a substituted  right  did  exist,  undoubtedly 
it  would  have  serious  consequences  for  many 
companies  and  private  persons  who  are  or  may 
hereafter  become  the  owners  of  piers  in  water- 
ing-places  aud  sea-ports.  These  are,  in  fact,  the 
questions  which  had  to  be  answered  by  the 
judge  of  tho  Chancery  Division,  in  the  recent 
case  of  tho  Mayor  of  Yarmouth  v.  Simmons 
(47  Ijaw  Journal,  Chancery  792).  What  hap- 
pened here  was  exactly  what  might  take  place 
any  day,  iu  any  hour,  on  the  coast.  In  1874 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  confirming 
various  provisional  orders  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  under  tho  General  Piers  and  Harbours 
Act,  and  among  others  was  an  order  enabling 
the  Mayor  aud  Corporation  of  Yarmouth  to  con- 
struct a pier  at  that  town.  This  work  was  exe- 
cuted  in  such  a manner  as  to  block  up  the  end 
of  a street  from  which  people  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  goiug  on  to  the  shingle.  Thereupon,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Fry  tersely  put  it,  “ the  exercise  of 
the  right  and  the  existence  of  the  pier  became 
absolutely  incompatible.”  But,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  it  was  decided  that  the  pier  bad 
precedence  over  the  right,  for  the  reason  that 
“ the  pior,  having  been  authorised  in  that  por- 
tion, it  was  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  tho  right.”  Equally,  also,  was  a 
substituted  right  to  go  to  the  pier  inconsistent 
with  the  order  which  authorised  the  proprietors 
to  charge  a certain  toll  for  persons  walking  on 
the  pier,  or  embarking,  or  disembarking  from  it. 
This  reasoning  seems  wholly  incontestable,  for  I 
once  a provisional  order  has  been  made  and  sane- 1 


Mr.  B.  H.  Tiiwaite,  of  Bolton,  read  a paper 
on  “ Hygiene  applied  to  Dwellings,”  before  the 
Manchester  Architectural  Association,  on  Tues- 
day week.  He  said  that  seeing  the  principal  ques- 
tions of  the  day  are  how  to  revive  our  languishing 
trade,  and  our  position  as  a trading  country  in 
the  future,  a few  words  on  the  subjects,  aud  their 
relation  to  architects,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
In  an  interesting  article  ou  the  retrograde  move- 
ments in  British  trade,  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth, 
of  Bolton,  states  that  the  falling  off  in  British 
exports  for  the  four  years  following  1873  equalled 
the  enormous  sum  of  158,264,0511.  This  result 
he  clearly  proves  to  bo  principally  owing  to 
foreign  competition,  aud  it  is  palpable  that  if 
foreigners  can  and  do  obtain  all  the  latest  im- 
proved  machinery,  our  success  in  competition 
will  depend  upon  the  superior  physique  and 
energy  of  our  working  population.  We  have 
certainly  the  advantage  of  a more  temperate 
climate  than  the  Continentals,  and  a more 
bracing  aud  invigorating  atmosphere,  but  the 
latter  advantage  may  be  rendered  nugatory  by 
allowing  tho  working  population  to  breathe 
impijre  air,  deteriorating  the  physique,  and 
rendering  them  incapable  of  procreating  healthy 
offsprings.  Mr.  Fergus  Ferguson,  surgeon, 
stated  that  the  number  of  children  of  thirteen 
years  physically  unfit  for  work  goes  onincreasing 
year  by  year  ; he  also  stated  that  the  physical ' 
vigour  of  the>  ^’actory  operatives  had  deteriorated 


VERY  SMART! 

Sir, — We  think,  iu  the  interest  of  the  archi- 
tectural  profession,  the  following  facts  ought  to 
be  made  known  : — 

The  committee  of  visitors  of  the  County 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Lancaster,  having  advertised 
for  an  architect,  &c.,  to  examine  and  complete 
plans,  &c.  (see  advertisement  in  the  Bitild&r  of 
November  30th),  received,  we  understand,  140 
applications  for  the  appointment,  out  of  which 
number  tho  following  five  were  selected,  four 
being  architects,  and  one  a clerk  of  works  : — 

1.  Adams  & Kelly,  architects,  20,  Park-ro-w, 
Leeds. 

2.  R.  Calvert,  architect,  Bradford. 

3.  Hetheriiigton  & Oliver,  architects,  Carlisle. 

4.  — Kershaw,  clerk  of  works  at  Wadsley 
Asylum,  near  Shefiield. 

5.  Wm.  Perkin  & Sons,  architects,  East- 
parade,  Leeds. 

The  five  selected  wore  requested  to  meet  the 
committee  of  visitors  at  the  Asylum  on  Tues- 
day, the  19th  inst.,  and, — would  you  credit  it  ? — 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  com. 
mittee,  one  of  the  five  selected,  after  having 
travelled  froni  Sheffield  to  Lancaster,  actually 
went  up  to  the  asylum  with  a finished  elevation 
' of  the  proposed  newbuildings  (albhoughnonewera 
required  oraskedfor)  to  show  to  the  officers,  after 
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whicli  he  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  asylum, 
and  remained  there  all  night  as  a guest,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  the  other  four  selected  gentlemen, 
he  told  them  what  he  had  been  doing,  and  where 
he  had  been  staying  all  night ; in  fact,  he  was 
in  possession  of  all  information  possible. 

The  estimated  cost,  we  understand,  will  be 
about  60,0001.  Two  Architects. 


A CUBIC  YARD. 

Referring  to  a letter  written  by  “ Engineer,” 
in  your  issue  of  the  l-ith  inst.,  I beg  to  state 
that  in  the  engineering  profession  a .cubic  yard 
of  any  material  implies  standard  measure, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  21  bushels.  As 
regards  the  decrease  in  the  volume  of  sand  and 
gravel,  Pasley  states  that  the  former  will  occupy 
only  four-fifths  of  the  space  which  it  did  when 
dry.  The  decrease  in  volume  depends,  in  is 
great  measure,  on  the  size  of  the  stones  and 
grains  of  sand.  If  the  grains  are  about  100th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sand  will  decrease  when 
■wetted  to  the  extent  of  neaidy  one-third  of  its 
bulk.  C.  Gr.\ham  Smith. 


BUILDERS’  ACCOUNTS. 

Sir, — The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  suggested 
by  your  correspondent,  “ A Builder’s  Surveyor,” 
is  the  following: — Have  quantities  supplied  for 
every  job,  and  priced  bills  scaled  up  and  depo- 
sited  by  the  builder  who  does  the  work  on  sign- 
ing  the  contract,  and  introduce  a clause  in  the 
specification  that  all  extras  and  omissions  shall 
be  valued  by  them.  They  should  be  of  course 
tested,  and  that  there  may  be  no  debating  with 
respect  to  items  not  in  the  original,  have  an 
agreement  that  all  such  shall  be  valued  by  the 
Government  schedules  or  recognised  price- 
books,  with  or  without  a certain  per-centage  on 
or  off.  There  need  be  no  embarassment  in 
settling  accounts  if  proper  arrangements  are 
made  before  the  work  is  begun. 

Thos.  Ed.  Kmghtley. 


“INDIAN  BUG.” 

SiK, — I would  be  glad  if  some  readers  of  your  paper 
would  let  me  know  the  effect  this  insect  would  linvo  upon 
the  timbers  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-liouse,  and  if  it  would 
eventually  destroy  the  strength  of  joists,  roof,  &e.,  and  if 
there  is  any  possible  way  of  eradicating  it  or  stopping  its 
progress.  j.  S. 


CHURCH.BUILDING  NEWS. 

South  Lambeth. — All  Saints’  -Churcb,  South 
Lambeth,  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  on  the  4th  inst.  The  accommodation 
is  for  800  worshippers.  In  plan,  the  church 
consists  of  a nave,  92  ft.  6 in.  long,  25  ft.  -wide, 
and  36  ft.  high  to  the  plate  level  of  the  roof; 
chancel  31  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and  4B  ft.  high 
to  the  ridge ; also  north  and  south  aisle, 
13  ft.  3 in.  wide.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  are  the  vestries,  and  on  the  north  side 
the  organ-chamber.  .The  .tower  stands  at  the 
south-west  angle.  The  lower  stage  is  the  only 
portion  at  present  carried  up.  The  design  shows 
a lofty  tower  and  spire,  and  it  is  hoped  shortly 
to  be  able  to  complete  this  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, and  provide  a peal  of  seven  bells.  The 
total  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  when  com- 
pleted will  be  nearly  170  ft.  At  the  western 
end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a baptistery.  The  style 
adopted  by  the  architect  partakes  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
walls  externally  are  of  Kentish  rag,  with  dress- 
ings of  Bath  stone,  red  Mansfield  stone  being 
adopted  for  the  shafts  of  the  west  entrance 
doorway  and  chancel  arch.  Internally,  the  walls 
are  faced  with  picked  stock  bricks,  neatly  tuck- 
pointed,  with  horizontal  bands  running  round 
the  walls,  of  red  bricks,  as  are  also  the  drop 
arches  over  the  windows.  The  piers  and  arches 
of  the  nave  arcade  are  of  Portland  and  Bath 
stone,  the  bosses  at  the  intersection  of  the  hood- 
mould  exhibit  excellent  specimens  of  carving, 
executed  by  Mr.  Searlo.  The  chancel  is 
apsidal  ou  plan,  and  there  are  five  single, 
light  windows,  with  traceried  heads,  completed 
internally  with  shafts,  foliage  cap,  and  moulded 
bases.  Three  of  these  windows,  and  the  heads 
of  the  remaining  two  are  already  filled  with 
painted  glass,  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Bar- 
raud,  & Westlake.  The  baptistery  window  (two 
lights)  is  also  filled  with  painted  glass,  designed 
and  executed  by  the  same  firm.  The  other 
windows  generally  are  glazed  with  cathedral 
glass.  The  roofs  are  open-timbered  throughout 
and  boarded.  The  work  has  been  satisfactorily 
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carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers,  the  well- 
known  contractors.  The  whole  of  the  polished 
pitch-pine  ohoir-stalls  and  pewing  has  been, 
through  the  architect,  presented  to  the  vicar  by 
Messrs.  Lucas.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  stone  carving  internally  is  also  the  gift  of 
the  contractors.  The  altar-rail  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  & Peard.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Bedborough. 

Lewisham. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  George,  Perry-hill,  Lewisham, 
Kent,  which  was  commenced  some  four  months 
ago,  has  been  laid  by  Mrs.  George  Parker.  The 
church  is  intended  to  seat  600  persons,  and  will 
consist  of  a nave  85  ft.  by  27  ft.  6 in.  wide, 
with  clearstory  and  aisles  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  divided  by  Mansfield  stone  pier 
columns,  with  carved  capitals  and  moulded 
arches.  It  will  have  as  a special  feature  a 
spacious  apsidal  baptistery  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  with  an  open  vestibule  on  each  side  lead- 
ing to  inner  and  outer  porches.  The  vestibules 
and  baptistery  communicate  with  the  nave  and 
aisles  by  five  moulded  arches.  The  pulpit  is  to 
be  ou  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  the  lec- 
tern on  the  south  side.  The  chancel,  which  will 
be  40  ft.  long,  and  the  same  width  as  the  nave, 
will  be  approached  therefrom  by  three  steps, 
with  four  additional  steps  to  the  sacrarium.  It 
is  apsidal  on  plan,  and  is  to  have  a timber- 
■ vaulted  roof,  supported  by  marble  shafts.  The 
vestries  for  the  clergy  and  choir  will  be  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel,  with  communications 
into  the  church  from  the  chancel  and  south 
aisle.  On  the  north  side  is  the  organ-chamber, 
with  furnace-rooui  beneath,  and  tower  risino- 
above  it  to  a height  of  about  70  ft.  The  walls 
will  be  faced  with  Kentish  rag  in  horizontal 
drop  courses,  the  dressings  being  in  Bath  stone. 
The  style  is  Decorated.  The  entire  cost  will 
bo  defrayed  by  Mr.  George  Parker,  J.P.,  of 
Lewisham  House,  and,  when  completed  accord- 
ing to  the  present  contract,  will  amount  to 
8,0001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  William  0.  Banks, 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  B.  E.  Nightincrale. 

Jei-sey. — The  old  Church  of  St.  Martin’s, 
Jersey,  has  been  undergoing  restoration  for 
some  time  past,  and  the  work  is  now  on  the  eve 
of  completion.  On  2)lan  the  church  consists  of 
nave  and  chancel,  with  their  respective  south 
aisle  and  north  transept.  Some  of  the  building 
is  perhaps  of  very  early  work,  but  tbe  major 
portion  is  Decorated.  The  tower  is  Early 
English,  and  the  belfry  windows  are  single-light 
lancet-headed  ones.  The  tower  is  graceful,  but 
not  lofty,  bearing  more  resemblance  to  tbe  few 
examples  one  meets  with  in  the  West  country, 
than  to  the  lofty  and  more  beautiful  ones  of 
Northamptonshire  and  the  Midland  counties. 
This  remark  applies  equally  to  all  the  spires  in 
the  Cbannel  Isles.  The  upper  part  of  this  spire 
was  struck  by  lightning  some  thirty-seven  years 
ago,  and  rebuild  soon  afterwards  from  10  ft. 
below  tbe  apex  stone.  At  present,  the  whole  of 
it  is  covered  with  rough-cast.  The  church  is 
built,  in  the  main,  of  a warm  pinky-toned 
granite,  and  covered  in  by  red  tiles.  Its  walls 
are  supported  by  numerous  exceedingly  massive 
buttresses,  reminding  one,  by  their  bulky  pro- 
portions, of  those  at  the  angles  of  the  tower  at 
Malines.  The  present  Seigneur  of  Rozel  is  the 
Rev.  William  Lompri^re,  ad  whose  cost  the 
restoration  in  the  chancel  is  being  defrayed.  The 
dressings,  like  the  walling  of  the  building,  being 
all  of  granite,  there  is  necessarily  a lack  gene- 
rally of  delicate  detail ; but  upon  the  eastern 
windows  the  labels  are  ornamented  by  crockets, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  church  thoughtful 
fourteenth-century  bits  occur.  The  interior  of 
the  edifice  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
Jersey  church.  The  roofs  are  of  no  great  alti- 
tude, and  are,  like  most  of  tbe  others  on  the 
island,  stone-groined  and  bomb-proof : hence 
an  idea  of  great  strength  and  solidity  is  con- 
veyed. The  east  window  contains  a painted 
subject  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes.  It  repre- 
sents the  Ascension.  Beneath  this  window  is  a 
remdos,  by  Hems,  of  Exeter,  boldly  designed,  in 
character  with  the  surroundings.  It  is,  in  the 
main,  of  Portland  and  Caen  stone.  The  sanc- 
tuary and  approaches,  and  avenues  generally, 
are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  by  Godwin,  of 
Lugwardine.  The  chancel-stalls  have  been  de- 
signed, as  also  has  the  reredos  and  the  rest  of 
the  chancel  fittings,  by  Messrs.  J.  Hayward  & 
Son,  architects,  Exeter;  and  the  whole  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The 
chancel-aisle  floor  runs  at  the  same  level  as  the 
nave,  the  difference  in  height  being  taken  off 
by  Mr.  Hayward's  management  of  the  parclose. 
I ihe  seats  in  this  aisle  have  been  arranged 
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by  the  architect  for  the  restoration  of  the  rest 
of  the  church, — Mr.  Le  Seur,  of  St.  Heliers, 
Jersey, — to  face  westward.  The  pulpit  stands  at 
the  south-east  side  of  the  south  aisle,  and,  as  the 
ohancel-aisle  is  a long  one,  about  forty  benches 
would,  under  the  usual  arrangement,  face  away 
from  the  pulpit.  To  meet  this  congregational 
difficulty  Mr.  Le  Seur  has  adopted  the  expe- 
dient of  turning  thqwhole  of  these  benches  round. 

Stourton.  — Stourton  Church  has  been  re- 
opened,  after  restoration  and  enlargement.  The 
church  is  of  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  work. 
In  plan  it  consists  of  a western  tower,  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  organ-chamber, 
and  vestry.  The  south  and  eastern  walls  of  the 
chancel  and  the  vestry,  &c.,  are  entirely  new. 
The  western  gallery  has  been  cleared  away, 
and  the  tower  arch  brought  out.  The  nave 
remains  much  as  before.  A new  tower-screen, 
of  English  oak,  has  been  erected.  Another  new 
feature  is  the  pulpit.  It  stands  on  the  north 
side,  upon  a carved  stone  base ; it  is  octagonal, 
and  of  oak,  jjanelled,  moulded,  and  carved.  The 
new  font  is  fixed  towards  the  western  end  of 
the  north  aisle,  raised  upon  a bold  step  of 
Forest  of  Dean  stone.  It  is  octagonal  in  plan, 
and  made  in  the  main  of  finely-grained  Corsbam 
stone.  The  east  window  is  by  Mr.  Daniel  Bell, 
of  London,  and  represents  the  King  of  Kings, 
the  supporters  being  figures  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  Beneath  is  a reredos  of  oak,  gabled, 
and  rich  in  moulding  and  carved  detail.  The 
doors  are  all  of  oak  ; the  wroughb-iron  fittings 
being  by  Mr.  Collins,  of  Warminster.  The  stone 
and  wood  carving  throughout  is  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  making  and 
6xing  of  the  font  and  its  cover.  The  contractor 
for  tbe  works  generally  was  Mr.  Joseph  Gaisford, 
builder,  of  Warminster.  The  whole  of  tbe  resto- 
ration has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward 
Swinfen-Harris,  juu.,  architect. 

Chelsea. — The  parish  church  (St.  Jude’s)  has 
just  been  provided  with  new  piteb-pine  open 
seats  and  a new  pulpit,  at  the  sole  cost  of  tbe 
vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dalton.  The  seats  super- 
sede the  flimsy  high-backed  painted  deal  frame- 
work of  fifty  years  ago.  The  fronts  of  the  seats 
and  the  pulpit  are  richly  carved.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  hexagonal  on  plan,  has  inlaid  panels  of 
oak,  walnut,  and  ebony  parqueterie.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Richardson  & 
Balcombe,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen- 
Barker,  architect. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Poole. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  in  course 
of  erection  here.  The  site,  the  freehold  of  which 
was  given  by  Sir  Ivor  Guest,  is  in  the  High- 
street.  The  chapel  is  designed  to  seat  950 
persons,  and  will  be  Gothic  in  style,  built  of 
Swanage  rag  and  Bath  stone.  There  will  be  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  angle  of  Chapel-lane, 
rising  about  100  ft.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  and  the  builder  Mr.  S.  Clarke,  of 
Parkstone,  Poole,  whose  contract  amounts  to 
about  4,00OL 

Ottery  St.  Mary. — A new  Baptist  cbapel  has 
been  opened  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon.  It  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Edward  Camall,  of  Exeter, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Packbam  & Croote, 
architects,  Exeter.  The  contract  amounted  to 
between  5002.  and  6002. 

Perth. — A new  church  for  the  North  U.  P. 
congregation,  Perth,  is  about  to  be  erected  from 
a design  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  archi- 
tect, Glasgow,  and  selected  in  competition  with 
a largo  number  of  other  designs,  in  pursuance 
of  a report  made  by  Mr.  J.  Dick  Peddle,  archi- 
tect, Edinburgh,  who  acted  as  professional 
adviser  to  the  building  committee.  The  new 
building  will  be  Italian  in  character,  and  will 
accommodate  710  persons  in  the  area,  and  495 
in  the  gallery.  Special  attention  is  paid  in  the 
plans  to  acoustics,  the  floor  being  set  out  on  the 
curve  named  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  the  “isa- 
coustic.”  The  estimated  cost  is  7,0002. 


LigEtning  Rod  Conference. — The  Council 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects  have  appointed 
two  of  their  members  to  meet  delegates  from 
several  scientific  societies,  in  order  to  confer  as 
to  tbe  best  methods  of  protecting  buildings 
from  lightning,  and,  in  accordance  with  a reso- 
lution of  that  Conference  the  Council  are  circu- 
lating a aeries  of  questions,  iu  order  to  obtain  a 
body  of  information  on  the  subject,  the  result  of 
actual  experience. 
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^Esthetics.  By  Ecgene  Vesox.  Translated  by 
W.  H.  Armstrong,  B.A,  London;  Chapman 
& Hall. 

Messrs.  Reinwald  & Co.,  of  Paris,  are  publish- 
ing  a series  of  works  on  the  sciences  of  the  day, 
treated  popularly  by  good  hands,  and  Messrs. 
Chapman  & Hall  have  made  arrangements  to 
present  the  various  volumes  composing  it  in 
a thoroughly  English  dress  to  the  reading  public 
of  this  country.  Several  volumes  have  been 
already  i?su6d  by  them.  The  last  is  an  English 
version  of  M.  Eugene  Veron’s  work  on  iEsthetics, 
a thoughtful  and  interesting  book,  though  we 
may  differ  from  the  author  of  it  on  mauy  points. 
Before  long  we  will  make  it  the  subject  of  an 
article. 


Pleasant  Days  in  Pleasant  Places.  By  Edward 
Walford,  M.A.  London : Hardwicke  & 
Bogue. 

This  is  the  last  addition  to  "Bogue’s  Half-hour 
Volumes,”  and  a very  agreeable  addition  too. 
ItAvill  not  tax  the  reader’s  powers  of  attention 
any  more  than  Mr.  Walford  has  taxed  himself 
in  producing  the  sketches  which  compose  the 
volume ; bub  the  various  places  visited  are 
brought  pleasantly  to  the  mind,  and  the  chief 
points  of  interest  concerning  them  are  hinted  at 
and  suggested  rather  than  detailed, 


Hudson  ^ Kearns'  Diaries  and  Account’Boohs. 

We  have  received  copies  of  this  firm’s  Diaries 
and  Account-Books  (Southwark -street)  for 
Ai-chitecta  and  Builders,  and  are  able  to  say 
that  they  present  considerable  claims  for  public 
favour.  The  novel  and  valuable  feature  of  these 
diaries  is,  that  each  volume  forms  in  itself  a 
complete  set  of  books  for  the  year,  while  the 
various  editions  are  adapted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  classes.  Two,  for  example,  Nos.  9 
and  10,  are  intended  for  universal  use.  Nos.  12 
and  13  are  ruled  and  printed  especially  for  the 
use  of  architects  and  surveyors,  but  would  be 
very  serviceable  for  all  engaged  in  business  j 
for  they  comprise  amongst  other  things  a diary, 
a note-book,  a cash-book,  and  a ledger  ; the  whole 
being  paged  and  indexed,  so  that  reference  may 
bo  immediately  made  to  any  particular  name  or 
transaction.  No.  11  is  prepared  for  the  use  of 
builders  and  contractors,  and  contains  a large 
number  of  very  useful  tables  for  all  engaged  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  building  trade. 
Considering  that  they  are  strongly  bound,  and 
that  the  paper  is  of  unusual  goodness,  their 
prices  aro  moderate,  ranging  from  2s.  6d.  to  Gs. 
Amongst  the  general  information  is  a useful 
epitome  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  that 
comes  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  January  next, 
and  a notice  of  some  new  regulations  as  to  bills 
of  sale,  &c.  The  Patent  Diary  Blotting-pad 
combines,  as  the  name  implies,  two  serviceable 
things. 


VARIORUM. 

’IS'E.  Zcitschri/t  fur  Bauliunde,  “Organ  of  the 
Associations  of  Architects  and  Civil  Engineers 
of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  &c.”  (the  first 
number  of  which  wo  have  received),  is  anew 
periodica],  the  title  of  which  explains  its  aims. 
It  is  to  be  the  record  for  those  associations  of 
Southern  and  Western  Germany,  and  will  take 
rank  among  the  many  high-class  publications  of 
Germany.  Its  contents  are  of  a nature  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  men  who  see  further 
than  the  ends  of  their  noses.  It  is  published 
by  Theodor  Ackermaun,  of  Munich,  and  numbers 
among  its  contributors  some  well  - known 

eminent  architects  and  engineers. ‘“The 

Professional  Papers  on  Indian  Engineering” 
(No.  30,  Vol.  VII.),  edited  by  Major  A.  M. 
Brandretb,  R.E.,  includes  some  useful  practical 
papers,  notably  one  on  Limes  and  Cements,  by 
Mr.  P.  Dojonx,  and  an  account  of  the  Goon  Con- 
crete Bridge,  Dalhousie  and  Lunsu  Road.  These 
papers  are  published  quarterly  at  the  Thomason 

College  Press,  Roorkee.  “ The  British 

Almanack  and  Companion  for  1S79  ” does  not 
give  the  same  attention  to  architectural  works 
and  metropolitan  improvements  as  its  prede- 
cessors have  done  j a slight  general  sketch 
taking  the  place  of  the  more  minute  review  here, 
tofore  given.  In  other  respects  it  holds  its  own. 
Tho  weightiest  paper  is  one  by  John  Plummer 
on  “ The  War  Industries  of  the  United 

Kingdom.” “ The  Professional  Pocket-Book,” 

1879  (Waterlow),  admits  the  entry  of  engage- 
ments for  every  hour  in  the  day,  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  nine  at  night. 


®;tsccll:tnca:. 

Science  TeacHing  in  Slementary  ScRools. 
At  a meeting  of  tho  Society  of  Arts,  held  on 
the  18th  iust.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Mann,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S.,  read  a 
paper  on  “ Science  Teaching  in  Elementary 
Schools.”  The  science  teaching  which  the 
paper  advocated  was  not  what  is  understood  by 
that  term  at  South  Kensington  or  the  Univer- 
sities, but  merely  instruction  in  tho  common 
facts  and  common  modes  of  nature.  For  this 
kind  of  teaching,  which  stands  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  natural  science  as  the  reading 
lessons  |and  grammar  do  to  literature,  or  arith- 
metic to  mathematics,  Dr.  Gladstone  claimed  a 
place  in  the  education  of  every  child  on  two 
distinct  grounds, — the  usefulness  of  the  know- 
ledge conveyed,  and  its  value  in  training  the 
mind.  In  carrying  out  any  such  plan  of  in- 
struction in  the  common  facts  of  nature  it 
should  he,  as  far  as  possible,  within  the  scope  of 
the  child’s  experience,  experimentally  illus- 
trated, continuous  throughout  the  various 
classes,  and  having  reference  to  practical  life. 
Dr.  Gladstone  hoped  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment would  see  its  way  to  give  some  encourage- 
ment to  systematised  object-lessons,  especially 
in  the  lower  standards.  One  means  of  doing 
this  would  bo  to  adopt  the  plan  which  had  been 
brought  forwai'd  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  Par- 
liament,— that  the  “knowledge  of  common 
things”  should  take  its  place  among  the  class 
subjects  in  tho  second  and  third  standards.  A 
discussion,  in  which  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Fitch,  inspector  of  schools,  Mr.  G.  C.  T.  Bartley, 
Professor  Tennant,  and  others,  took  part,  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Culture  in  AtReiis. — An  eminent  inhabitant 
of  Athens,  writing  with  refei’ence  to  the  paper 
on  a National  Theatre  which  appeared  in  our 
columns,  says, — I shall  take  the  liberty  of  repro- 
ducing parts  of  it  in  tho  Greek  press,  and 
nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
stimulate  in  this  way  the  Athenian  people  to 
finish  thiir  National  Theatre,  which  was  begun 
some  six  years  ago,  but  left  unfinished.  I have 
great  hopes  to  do  something  in  this  way  when 
the  new  provinces  are  annexed,  because  it  is  im- 
possible that  Athens,  the  cradle  of  civilisation, 
should  remain  without  a theatre  worthy  its 
name.  The  modern  Greeks  are  very  clever, 
and  are  susceptible  of  the  highest  culture;  all 
they  want  is  encouragement.  If  Greece  were 
situated  like  Italy,  and  thus  on  tho  highway  of 
travellers,  you  would  find  the  people  again 
excelling  all  other  nations  in  fine  arts  and  in 
many  branches  of  science.  Nay,  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  boys  in  shops,  and  even  servants,  who, 
getting  tired  of  their  manual  work,  employ  their 
small  evenings  in  the  study  of  classics,  and 
are  in  a few  months’  time  able  to  understand 
Thucydides.  But  the  evil  side  of  this  again  is, 
that  there  are  too  many  scholars  and  too  few 
agriculturists  in  Greece.  However,  the  new 
provinces  will  offer  a fair  outlet  for  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  professors. 

Anticipated  Strike  of  100,000  Colliers. — 
An  extensive  strike  is  threatened  by  the  miners 
in  South  and  West  Yorkshire  and  North  Derby- 
shire. The  masters  a few  days  ago  gave  notice 
of  a farther  reduction  of  Idj  per  cent,  in  the 
wages,  and  this  caused  considerable  alarm 
amongst  the  men,  who,  in  187-1',  when  the  prices 
began  to  fall,  stipulated  with  the  masters  that 
the  redactions  should  not  go  beyond  the  amount 
that  the  men  had  gained  in  advances.  The 
reduction  of  which  notice  is  now  given  is  stated 
to  be  a violation  of  that  stipulation,  but  the 
masters  contend  that  thejstate  of  trade  renders 
it  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  the  conrse  upon 
which  they  have  decided.  The  notices  have 
already  been  served  at  some  pits,  and  this  fact 
has  induced  the  belief  that  the  masters,  instead 
of  relying  on  concerted  action,  have  determined 
to  issue  notices  of  the  reduction  at  individual 
pits.  To  circumvent  the  coalowners  the  men 
have  decided  to  withdraw  from  tho  pits  in  a 
body.  The  South  Yorkshire  and  West  York- 
shire Unions  propose  to  unite  for  this  purpose, 
and  if  they  carry  out  their  intention,  it  is 
thought  that  at  least  100,000  miners  will  strike 
at  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year. 

Buckfastleigli.  — A three  - light  stained- 
glass  window,  by  Messrs.  Beer  & Driffield,  of 
Exeter,  has  been  erected  in  the  south  transept 
of  Buckfastleigh  Church,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Ellis,  of  Arislade,  in  Dean 
Prior,  the  subject  being  “The  Presentation  in 
the  Temple.” 


Battersea  and  Albert  Bridges. — On  the 
18th  inst.,  at  the  Middlesex  Sheriff’s  Court,  Red 
Lion-square,  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.,  as  assessor, 
presided  over  a special  jury  summoned  in  the 
case  of  “The  Albert  Bridge  Company  v.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,”  to  assess  the 
amount  to  be  given  under  the  Metropolitan 
Bridge  Act  of  1877  to  the  Battersea  and  Albert 
Bridges  Company  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the 
same  for  the  public  benefit.  As  the  company 
required  a special  jury  to  be  summoned,  the 
usual  warrant  was  issued  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  The  amount  claimed  by  the 
company  was  300,0002.  Eleven  jurors  assembled, 
and  a pause  occurred  in  the  commencement  of 
the  proceedings,  and  counsel  were  some  time 
engaged  in  consultation.  Subsequently  Sir  H. 
James  (whoappearedfor  the  Board)  informed  the 
Court  that  by  an  arrangement  with  his  learned 
friends  who  appeared  for  tho  claimants  the  jury 
would  be  spared  a long  inquiry  into  the  matter, 
and  the  case  would  now  go  before  another  tri- 
bunal accustomed  to  such  matters.  Mr.  Pope, 
Q.C.,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  said  it  had  been 
agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  best  course 
would  he  for  the  case  to  be  determined  by  arbi- 
tration, with  the  appointment  of  an  umpire.- 
There  would  be  an  inquiry  into  the  substantiality 
of  tho  structures  and  other  matters,  which  would 
be  better  ascertained  by  the  tribunal  he  had 
mentioned;  better  also  for  the  public,  and  for  the 
partiesengaged.  Tho  agreementwasthatthejury 
would  be  discharged,  but  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  parties  had  no  idea  that  they  could 
not  have  proceeded  with  the  inquiry,  but  from 
the  fact  that  largo  figures  were  involved,  and  a 
court  was  not  tho  best  place  for  such  matters, 
and  that  a room  with  arbitrators  and  gentlemen 
conversant  with  themwonld  be  the  best  not  only 
for  the  parties,  but  the  public  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase  of  the  bridge.  The 
learned  assessor  told  tho  jury  that  he  thought 
the  course  suggested  was  the  best  for  all  parties. 
The  jury  was  thei’efore  discharged. 

ChurcRes  on  Bire. — St.  George’s  Church, 
near  Bristol,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  early 
on  Sunday  morning.  The  cause  assigned  is 
the  over-heating  of  a gas-stove.  The  building 
was  entirely  gutted.  The  vicarage  was  only 
slightly  damaged.  The  church  has  recently 
been  restored.  A wedding  took  place  in  the 

ruined  porch  a few  hours  after  the  fire  ! On 

Monday  morning  , at  two  o’clock,  the  roof  of  the 
Protestant  parochial  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Galway,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  The  fire 
originated  in  a burning  chimney,  which  alse 
communicated  tho  flames  to  the  adjoining  loof  of 
Lynch’s  Chapel.  The  68th  Brigade  Dep6t,  with 
the  aid  of  a powerful  engine,  confined  the  fire  to 
the  churcli  roof,  which  soon  fell  in.  The  fire  was 
shortly  afterwards  extinguished.  The  church 
is  fully  insured.  St.  Nicholas  Church  was  built 
in  1320,  and  is  described  as  one  of  the  stateliest 
ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Ireland.  The  number 
of  churches  recently  destroyed  or  damaged  by 
fire  suggests  the  desirability  of  periodical  sur- 
veys of  flues  and  heating  apparatus. 

Compensation  Case.  — At  the  Surrey 
Sheriffs’  Court,  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Abbott  pre- 
sided over  a special  jury,  in  the  case  of  “ Kell- 
away  v.  Tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
which  was  a compensation  claim  for  upwards  of 
2,0002.  for  some  leasehold  premises.  No.  51, 
Church-street,  Camberwell,  required  to  widen 
tho  thoroughfare  as  a public  improvement.  Mr. 
Kemp,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  M’Millan  were  for  the 
claimant,  an  undertaker  and  general  contractor 
for  building  purposes  ; Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Cripps,  were  for  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
In  1869  a lease  was  granted  for  twenty-one 
years  at  501.  a year,  and  was  now  said  to  be 
worth  952.  a year  by  one  surveyor,  1002.  by 
another,  and  1052.  by  a third.  On  behalf  of  tho 
Board  the  annual  value  was  pnt  at  652.  The 
net  profits  were  about  1002.  a year  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  1,2002.  was  asked,  at  the  rate 
of  three  years’  purchase.  The  jury  assessed  the 
compensation  at  9002. 

Technical  Classes  for  carpenters  and 
joiners,  bricklayers,  tin-plate  and  zinc-workers, 
and  for  modellers,  have  been  re-opened  at  the 
Artisans’  Institute,  St.  Martin’s-lane.  The 
principal,  Mr.  G.  Gray,  C.E.,  proposes  to  admit 
apprentices  free  of  charge,  when  nominated  by 
their  employers.  Mr.  T.  Twiniog’s  conrse, 

“ Science  made  Easy,”  will  commence  at  the 
Institnte  on  the  9th  of  January.  To  those 
(attending  tho  lectures)  who  answer  a fair  pro- 
portion of  the  questions,  money  prizes  and 
certificates  will  be  granted. 
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Straps  of  Sheep’s  Gnts. — Straps  are  now 
"being  made  from  sheep’s  guts,  in  the  following 
mannen  The  guts,  which,  as  we  all  know,  are 
about  50  ft.  long,  are  well  cleaned,  and  put  for 
a few  days  into  salt  and  water.  They  are  then 
not  thicker  than  ordinary  cotton-yarn,  but  are 
capable  of  resisting  a straiu  of  over  101b.,  and 
are  wound,  like  yarn,  on  bobbins.  If  round 
straps  are  to  be  made  of  them,  the  procedure  is 
the  same  as  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary 
rope  ; but  if  broad,  flat  straps  are  required,  they 
must  be  woven  on  a loom,  always  five  skeins 
together,  as  in  ribbon-weaving.  Flat  straps 
may  be  made  any  size;  the  round  ones  hitherto 
produced  have  a diameter  of  from  0 06  in.  to 
1'6  in.  Round  straps  have  the  appearance 
■either  of  smooth  rope  or  ofropo  of  three  to  five 
skeins. — JaJiresbericht  des  Stuttgarter  Qewerbe^ 
vereins. 

The  late  Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens,  F.S.A.,  of 
Sali^ibury. — The  lamented  death,  after  a pro- 
longed and  severe  illness,  of  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Stevens,  F.S.A.,  honorary  curator  and  trustee  of 
the  Blackmore  Museum,  author  of  “ Flint  Chips,” 
and  other  arohmological  works,  took  place  at 
Salisbury  on  the  18th.  of  August  last.  In  him 
archceology  has  lost  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
and  enlightened  workers.  Mr.  Stevens’s  name 
must  be  favourably  known  to  a wide  circle,  but 
it  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  he  who 
had  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  and  energies 
to  the  public  good,  died  a poor  man,  the  sale  of 
his  property  after  bis  death  not  having  fully 
satisfied  the  claims  of  his  creditors.  An  appeal 
is  now  being  made  to  all  students  of  prehistoric 
archfcology  for  a substantial  recognition  of  his 
services. 

Schools,  Clee  - with  - Weelsby.  — New 
schools  for  the  Clee-with-Weelsby  School  Board 
have  been  opened.  They  accommodate  525 
children, — boys,  girls,  and  infants, — in  separate 
departments.  The  rooms  are  all  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  have  each  two  class-rooms  and 
teachers’  room.  There  is  also  a board-room. 
The  playgrounds  are  asphalted.  The  schools 
are  raised  on  a terrace  3 ft.  above  the  ground 
line,  and  are  built  in  a simple  Gothic  style,  of 
red  local  bricks.  The  main  windows  are  of 
stone.  The  warming  is  by  Shiilito  & Co.’s 
patent  grates.  The  builder  is  Mr.  C.  P.  Topham, 
of  Grimsby,  and  the-architect  is  Mr.  Charles 
Bell. 

Electricity  as  a Motive  Power. — In  the 
course  of  a lecture  on  electricity  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gerard  Finch,  M.A.,  in  connexion  with  the 
"VVigau  Mining  and  Mechanical  School  last  week, 
■Q.  novel  illustration  was  given  of  electricity  per- 
forming mechanical  work.  A saw-bench  was 
placed  on  a platform  connected  with  a Siemens 
dynamo-electrio  machine,  which  in  its  turn  was 
•connected  by  wires  with  the  machine  outside 
the  hall  used  for  producing  the  electric  light 
during  the  lecture.  On  the  electricity  being 
communicated  the  saw  was  set  in  motion,  and 
timber  up  to  5 in.  in  thickness  was  cut  into 
strips. 

Drawing  in  Prance.— According  to  the 
Academy,  the  French  Chamber  have  voted  a 
grant  of  51,000  fr.  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
Government  inspection  of  drawing  in  the 
seventeen  universities.  We  have  before  stated 
that  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  lately 
rendered  compulsory  in  France. 


Mr.  Joseph  Nash. — We  hear  with  regret  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Nash,  the  water-colour 
painter,  at  the  age  of  71.  He  commenced  exhi- 
■ biting' at  the  Old  Society  of  Painters  iu  Water- 
Colours  in  1835,  showing  drawings  of  French 
cathedrals  and  antiquities.  In  1838  was  pub- 
lished “ Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  with 
illustrations  from  his  pencil,  and  between  1839- 
1819  appeared  “ Mansions  of  England  in  the 
Olden  Time,”  in  four  aeries,  Mr.  Nash’s  interiors, 
Ac.,  being  lithographed.  Among  Mr.  Nash’s 
pictures  were  " The  Queen’s  Visit  to  Lincoln’s- 
inn  Hall,”  exhibited  in  18 16 ; ‘‘Interior  Views  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851,”  “ Charles  V. 
visiting  Francis  I.  during  his  Confinement,” 
shown  at  the  Water-Colour  Society’s  exhibition 
in  1865,  and  “ The  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor in  Westminster  Abbey,”  shown  at  the 
same  place  in  1866.  Some  good  specimens  of 
his  work  will  be  found  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 


TENDERS 

For  supplying  and  laying  about  eight  miles  of  cast-iron 
water  mams,  6,  4,  3,  and  3 in.,  with  meters,  sluice,  air,  and 
reflux  valves,  hydrants,  expau-ion  joints,  and  all  other 
necessary  appurtenances,  in  connexion  with  new  works  for 
the  water  supplv  of  Washington,  Usworth,  and  Barmston 
townships,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  for  the  Chester-lo- 
Street  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  D.  Balfour, 
C.E.,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Lane £-1,835  0 0 

Carrick  4,353  0 0 

Steuart  & Creber 3,919  0 0 

Woodhave  3,895  0 0 

Charlton  S Co 

Waddell  

Birtley  Iron  Company.... 

Bell  


Tr 

Dodds  

Hatton  A Dowell  (corrected) 

Pickthall  & Sons  

Geldard  

Kirtley 

Evans  Brothers 

Pattinson  Co 

Hunter  (accepted)  

Forster  


3,800  0 0 
3,771  0 0 
3,706  0 0 
3,678  0 0 
S,6t7  0 0 
3,637  0 0 
3,601  0 0 
3,, 533  0 0 
3,4'j3  0 0 
3,-143  0 0 
3,412  0 0 
3,376  0 0 
3,384  0 0 


For  excavations  and  foundations  to  ground-floor  level  to 
new  premises,  JTos.  19,  21,  and  23,  Ludgiite-hilJ,  for  Mr. 
C.  Samuel.  Messrs.  Joseph  & Pearson,  architects.  Quau- 
titios  not  supplied:— 

Browne  & Robinsou £1,140  0 0 

Conder 1,057  Q 0 

Langracad  & Way  1,019  0 0 


Fur  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  residences  at 
Rushera-ro.ad,  Nigbtingalo-laue,  Wandsworth,  for  Mr.  J.  K.. 
Farlow.  Mr.  F.  C.  Notley,  architect: — 

Fitness  & Sons  £3,000  0 0 

Harworth  2,885  0 0 

R.  & E.  Smith  2,743  0 0 

Tarrant  & Sons 2,605  0 0 

S.  &.  G.  L.  Munii  3,550  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  chancel  and  vestry  to  the  Church  of 
St.  SwitUiu's,  in  the  city  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  James  Fowler, 
architect ; — 

Pattinson - £3,012  0 0 . 

Otter  & Elaey 2,8-iO  0 0 ' 

Thompson  2,8'.X)  0 0 

Greenham  2,6S9  0 0 

Close  2,6-54  0 0 

Hudd  & Son  2,583  0 0 

Cornish  & Gayiner  2,550  0 0 

Walter  & Housuian 2,545  0 0 

Burton 2,390  0 0 

Baines 2,330  0 0 

For  pair  of  semi-detached  villa  residences  in  West  Green- 
road,  Seven  Sisters,  Tottenham,  for  Mr.  Spencer  Wm. 
Grant : — 

Mattock.Bros £3,073  0 0 

McCowau  ; 1,763  0 0 

Pocock 1,750  0 0 

White  1,600.  2 0 

Noddins  (accepted)  1,699  6 10 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  C.  (we  can  take  no  notice  of  mere  geoeril  charge*.  Make  a 
speciac  autemeat,  aud  it  sUaU  be  silted). —S.  W.  E.  (yea ; It  the 
subject  be  approved).— M.  T.— E.— 8.— R.  U.— M.  W.— D.  C.— E.  8.— 
J-  F.-P.— A.  ik  C.  H.-C.  a.— 8.  i G.  JI— U.  N.— M.  G.— W.  R.— 
J.  W.a.-W.O.-A.  A.-D.  B.-A.  S.-L.  W.  L.'-G.  E.  3.-H.  C-B.— 
Professor  G.— A.  M.  & Co.— A.  P. 

We  are  oompeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  Btatements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac,  must  be  accompanied 
bf  the  name  and  addreas  of  the  seador,  nob  necessariljr  tor 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHAEGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS! 


SITtTATIONS  VACAi^T,  PABTNEK3HIP3.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  Slty  words)  or  under 4b.  Sd. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa.  Sd. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction. 
Ac.  may  be  obtsdned  on  application  to  the  Publishti, 


BITUATIOS3  WANTED. 

POTTR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oa.  6d. 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTiaEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  ail  cuea  be  called/or,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  producetL 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  13  AS  UNDER 


For  "Situations  Wanted ’■  Advertisemauts S>1.  per  Week. 

Fur  ail  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stampe  mini  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remttte<l  by  Cash  la  Reglsteted  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Fost-olfice.  Kiug-strsel,  Coveut-gurden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Puldlsher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Calberlne-strset,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THORaDAY. 

The  Fubllsber  cannot  be  responsible  for  TESTIMONIALS  left  at 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and  strongly  recommends  that 
COPIES  ONLY  should  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " la  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
prtfaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Bath  Stone  of  Best  Quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6ts  5 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
on  application  to 

Bath  Stone  Oflfice,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Yorkshire  Stone. — Every  description  Sawn 
or  Worked,  ready  for  fixing  if  required.  Sawn 
Staircases,  Sawn  Balconies,  Sawn  Landings, 
Sawn  Steps,  Sawn  Coping,  &c. 

THOMAS  WOOD'&  CO.,  Spinkwell  and  CU2 
Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

London  Depdt;  Bridge  Wharf,  283,  Kingsland- 
road,  N.B.  Mr.  J.  J.  Grifiiths,  Agent.  [Adyt.] 


Bath  Freestone  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
warranted  sound,  and  delivered  at  any  Port  or 
Railsvay  Station. — YOCKNEY  & COMPANY, 
Sole  Owners  of  the  CORSHAM  DOWN 
QUARRY,  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  whom  all  letters 
should  be  addressed.  [Advt.] 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 
of  best  quality.  Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon, 
Ilmioster,  Somerset.  Agent : E.  Crickmay, 
4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C. — [Advt.] 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS 

FOB 

REFLECTING  LIGHT. —DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee.  Factory,  69,  Fleet-st.  London,  E.C. 


N.B.— DIAGRAMS  AND  PROSPECTUSES  ON  APPLICATION, 


